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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE gi’ CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE—Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


We thank Thee, O God, that the free- 
dom we celebrate in coming days is not 
an attainment, but an obtainment—that 
it is Thy precious gift to man as part 
of his createdness. We thank Thee for 
the daring of our forefathers in reclaim- 
ing their “ancient rights.” We thank 
Thee, too, for the heroes’ valor, the pa- 
triots’ devotion, the prophets’ vision, and 
for all the blood and sweat and toil by 
which our freedom was purchased. As 
we commemorate our national independ- 
ence accept again the declaration of our 
everlasting dependence upon Thee. In all 
our joy and thanksgiving enable us to 
remain a nation “under God,” and give 
us grace and goodness to minister to 
mankind in His name, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, July 1, 1969, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT, 
tite de OF JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on June 30, 1969, the President had 
approved and signed the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 122) to provide for a tempo- 
rary extension of the authority con- 
ferred by the Export Control Act of 1949. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the President 
pro tempore laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


PUBLICATION OF EULOGIES TO 
DWIGHT DAVID EISENHOWER 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, the Joint Committee on Print- 
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ing currently is receiving many calls in 
connection with the publication of con- 
gressional eulogies in tribute to former 
President Eisenhower. The joint com- 
mittee now has set Friday, July 11, as 
the closing date for final acceptance of 
any further insertions in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp. It must be noted that 
ample time has been extended to all 
Members who wished to express their 
sentiments. It is the joint committee’s 
intention that these tributes be published 
and distributed later this year. For that 
reason, all copy must be submitted on or 
before the above-mentioned date. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House has passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 1462. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Vita Cusumano; 

H.R. 1698. An act for the relief of Joeck 
Kuncek; 

H.R. 1707. An act for the relief of Miss 
Jalileh Farah Salameh El Ahwal; 

H.R. 3920. An act for the relief of Beverly 
Medlock and Ruth Lee Medlock; and 

H.R. 5419. An act to provide relief for 
Comadr. Edwin J. Sabec, U.S, Navy. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the following con- 
current resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

H. Con. Res. 66. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for the printing as a House docu- 
ment of certain maps and indicia relating to 
Vietnam and the Asian Continent; 

H. Con. Res. 208. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of parts 1, 2, and 3 of the publication en- 
titled “Subversive Influences in Riots, Loot- 
ing, and Burning"; 

H. Con. Res. 209. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the committee print “The Analysis and 
Evaluation of Public Expenditures: The PPB 
System”; 

H. Con. Res. 291. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the printing of inaugural ad- 
dresses from President George Washington to 
President Richard M, Nixon; and 

H. Con. Res. 294. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing as a House docu- 
ment of a representative sampling of the 
public speeches of former President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


H.R, 1462. An act for the relief of Mrs. Vita 
Cusumano; 

H.R. 1698. An act for the relief of Joeck 
Kuncek; 

H.R. 1707. An act for the relief of Miss 
Jalileh Farah Salameh El Ahwal; 

H.R. 3920. An act for the relief of Beverly 
Medlock and Ruth Lee Medlock; and 

H.R. 5419. An act to provide relief for 
Comdr, Edwin J. Sabec, U.S. Navy. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following concurrent resolutions 
were severally referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration: 

H. Con. Res, 66. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for the printing as a House document 
of certain maps and indicia relating to 
Vietnam and the Asian Continent; 

H. Con. Res. 208. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of parts 1, 2, and 3 of the publication en- 
titled “Subversive Influences in Riots, Loot- 
ing, and Burning”; 

H. Con. Res. 209. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the committee print “The Analysis and 
Evaluation of Public Expenditures: The PPB 
System”; 

H. Con. Res. 291. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the printing of inaugural ad- 
dresses from President George Washington 
to President Richard M, Nixon; and 

H. Con. Res. 294, Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing as a House document 
of a representative sampling of the public 
speeches of former President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is advised that under the order 
entered yesterday, the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) is to be recog- 
nized for 1 hour at this time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the privilege to yield, if I 
may, without losing my right to the 
floor, to any Senator who has a matter 
which would customarily be taken up in 
the morning hour. However, of necessity, 
I shall have to ask that such matters 
be fairly brief. I understand that the 
Senator from Massachusetts has a state- 
ment that will not take long. How much 
time will the Senator require? 

Mr. KENNEDY. About 4 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield 4 
minutes to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts without losing my right to the floor 
and without that time being charged to 
my allotment of 1 hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Mississippi asks unani- 
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mous consent that he may yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts for 4 min- 
utes, without that time being charged to 
the 1 hour allocated to him and without 
affecting his right to the floor. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I ask unanimous 
consent to have a statement printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

There being no objection, the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPLOYMENT OF ANTI-BALLISTIC MISSILE 


Mr. Gore. Mr. President, the principal rea- 
son advanced by President Nixon and Secre- 
tary Laird in support of deployment of an 
Anti-Ballistic Missile weapon system is that 
such deployment is necessary “to preserve the 
integrity of our deterrents.” Secretary Laird 
argued that an ABM protection of that por- 
tion of our Minutemen which are located in 
Montana and North Dakota was necessary 
because “with the large tonnage the Soviets 
have they are going for our missiles and they 
are going for a first strike capability.” He 
added “There is no question about that.” 

This is the principal justification advanced 
in support of ABM deployment. Indeed, it is 
the only basis on which the Administration 
has seriously sought to justify it, unless one 
takes seriously the imaginary nuclear threat 
from Red China which has been occasionally 
mentioned. 

When Secretary Laird appeared before the 
Disarmament Subcommittee on March 21, I 
opened the hearing with a brief statement in 
which I said: 

“Your principal argument yesterday, Mr. 
Secretary, was that the deployment of the 
ABMs around two Minuteman missile sites, 
one in Montana and one in North Dakota, 
would ‘preserve the integrity of our deter- 
rents.’ 

“Mr, Secretary, on this your principal point, 
I wish to join issue.” 

Mr. President, the integrity of our nuclear 
deterrents must be maintained. This is true 
because our strategy to avoid nuclear war is 
based upon policies designed to deter any 
potential enemy from leveling a nuclear 
attack against the United States. We hope 
in this way to prevent nuclear war. The cen- 
tral question, thus, is whether a defensive 
missile system is needed “to preserve the in- 
tegrity of our deterrents”. If such a need 
could be established there would remain the 
question of whether the proposed Safeguard 
system would be a proper and an effective 
response. 

But the first and foremost question is, and 
throughout this argument has been, 
whether deployment of a defensive nuclear 
missile weapons system is necessary or even 
advisable in order “to preserve the integrity 
of our deterrents”. 

The testimony of Secretary of Defense 
Melvin Laird before the Disarmament Sub- 
committee on March 21 in support of de- 
ployment of the so-called safeguard ABM 
Weapons System was in open session and 
was carried live by national television net- 
works. After emphasizing that the United 
States had been and was still only “going 
for a second strike capability” he said: 

“With the large tonnage the Soviets have 
they are going for our missiles and they are 
going for a first strike capability. There is no 
question about that”. 

This statement made headlines in newspa- 
pers throughout our country and, I am ad- 
vised, in many parts of the world. 

Herein, Mr. President, lies the heart of 
the ABM issue. If any nation possessed, or 
was about to achieve, or was seriously seek- 
ing to achieve a “first strike capability” 
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against the United States, then the security 
interests of our country would require that 
we take action. In the present context of 
world tensions and dangers, it is n 

that we maintain a credible deterrent. 

It might be well at this point to recognize 
that the terms “second strike capability” and 
“first strike capability” are words of art or 
more specifically, terms of art in military 
terminology. For the meaning of these terms 
I cite a “glossary of terms” prepared by the 
Library of Congress for the Subcommittee on 
National Security and Scientific Develop- 
ments of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House of Representatives for its hear- 
ings in March of this year. Here is the defini- 
tion given for the term “first strike cap- 
ability”: 

First Strike Capability—For delivering the 
first blow against the enemy’s forces and 
destroying his retaliatory capacity before he 
launches a counter-attack. 

Now, Mr. President, if the Soviets are, in 
fact, without question, “going for a first 
strike capability” then, as I have said, it 
would be necessary to take such action as 
would then appear advisable to “preserve the 
integrity of our deterrents.” 

But Mr. President, at some time since 
March 21, Secretary Laird has altered his po- 
sition. In his testimony before the House 
Appropriations Committee, he emphasized a 
“first strike weapon” instead of a “first strike 
capability.” There is a vast difference. 

The importance of the alteration of posi- 
tion by Secretary Laird will be revealed, I 
believe, in the testimony of Secretary Laird 
in closed session before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee which will be published 
soon, I think the testimony will show that 
this principal justification for deployment of 
the ABM Weapons System, the very founda- 
tion of this argument, is no longer advanced. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator withdraw his reservation of 
objection? 

Mr. GORE. I do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 

The Chair now recognizes the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
are to be considered. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate go into execu- 
tive session to consider the nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senate will proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTU- 
NITY COMMISSION 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
Luther Holcomb, of Texas, to be a mem- 
ber of the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission for the term expiring 
July 1, 1974. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
James A. Washington, Jr., of the District 
of Columbia, to be general counsel of 
the Department of Transportation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 
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NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE SEC- 
RETARY’S DESK IN THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE 


The bill clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Public Health 
Service, placed on the Secretary’s desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Public Health Service, placed on the Sec- 
retary’s desk, are confirmed en bloc. 

Without objection, the President will 
— of all nominations confirmed 

ay. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate resume the considera- 
tion of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


PROGRAM FOR MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I should 
like to have Senators know that when the 
Senate convenes at noon on Monday, the 
debate will continue on the Department 
of Agriculture appropriation bill, and 
that it is expected that votes will occur 
on Monday. 

Senators should also understand that 
there will be some debate on the bill prior 
to 2 o’clock, but that as I understand, a 
number of votes will occur after 2 o’clock. 
So it is appropriate that Senators be on 
notice that that is the current plan, 
according to an agreement with the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Massachusetts will state it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I should like to know 
whether the time I have used until now 
has been charged against the 4 minutes 
that were yielded to me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair regrets to advise the Senator that 
that is the case. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi can, of course, obtain unanimous 
consent to extend the time without the 
extension being charged to the hour al- 
located to him. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in order 
that the Senator from Massachusetts 
may now have 4 minutes for his own use, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
yield 4 minutes to him without the time 
being charged to me or without my los- 
ing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized 
for 4 minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi. 


THE SITUATION IN NIGERIA AND 
BIAFRA 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, little of 
human dignity survives war in our time, 
but a meaningful peace can only be found 
in the civilized behavior of all toward 
their fellow man. By that measure, the 
situation in Nigeria-Biafra is headed for 
more chaos and battle, and an even 
greater destruction of human life. 

The mercy airlift of food and medicine 
into Biafra has stopped. The 3 mil- 
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lion people supported by the airlift face 
starvation and.death. 

No amount of verbiage from our own 
Government, or from any quarter, can 
disguise the simple fact that the Nigerian 
Federal Government, in its frustration 
over the continuing existence of Biafra, 
has decided to starve its people into sub- 
mission. 

And as the situation deteriorates into 
one of desperation and genocide, the ac- 
tive sense of urgency which is needed 
among governments to answer the piti- 
ful cries of a suffering people seems fur- 
ther away than ever before. 

The United Nations chooses silence 
over leadership. Governments stand par- 
alyzed in disbelief and selfish political 
concern. 

Our own Government, refiecting so 
much of our moral and humanitarian 
leadership in recent years, goes along 
with the crowd. 

There is little public or private evi- 
dence to suggest that we are much con- 
cerned—let alone inclined to take some 
meaningful action in an effort to head 
off what is clearly developing into one of 
the greatest nightmares of modern 
times. 

Admittedly, the situation in Nigeria- 
Biafra is difficult and complex. The fea- 
sibility of what might be done is always 
in question. And so we hesitate. 

But should we be less concerned be- 
cause our action to help might offend the 
political sensibilities of those who show 
too little human sensibilities? 

Are we as a Nation so morally bank- 
rupt that the threatened death of hun- 
dreds of thousands of innocent people 
can be swept under the rug and into the 
pages of history without an effort to save 
them by the United States? 

Perhaps the mass starvation of people 
in Nigeria-Biafra is not in our vital in- 
terest. 

But it is in our conscience. And that 
is reason enough for this Nation to act 
for peace and relief. 

The United States has always found 
a way to make its weight felt in the af- 
fairs of others, when our political self- 
interest and national security have been 
at stake. In the historic tradition of this 
Nation, I would also hope that we can 
still exert our powerful influence when 
great human tragedy strikes our fellow- 
man. 

This influence is needed today in 
Nigeria-Biafra, and in the counsels of 
government throughout the world. 

To carry out this effort, I make two 
recommendations: 

First, I urge the President to seek the 
support of other governments in appeal- 
ing to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations to use the power and 
prestige of his office to gain an imme- 
diate resumption of the mercy airlift 
into Biafra. 

I appeal especially to those great 
powers—Great Britain, the Soviet Union, 
and France—that so willfully pour arms 
into the area and needlessly prolong 
violence at the expense of innocent mil- 
lions, to join this effort for humanity. 

Second, I urge the President to take 
the initiative in calling for early con- 
sultation among the ambassadors to the 
United Nations from Great Britain, the 
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Soviet. Union, France, our own country, 
and perhaps others, in the question of 
an arms embargo and a general de- 
escalation of the great powers involve- 
ment in the Nigerian conflict. 

They should also pursue appropriate 
means to promote a cessation of hostil- 
ities, and negotiations leading to a politi- 
cal settlement under the auspices of an 
African heads of state committee. 

Mr. President, we are conditioned in 
the world we have created to accept suf- 
fering and injustice, especially in our 
time, when violent conflict and oppres- 
sion are active in so many areas. 

But the newer world we seek will not 
evolve if we ignore these challenges to 
leadership, and take comfortable refuge 
in the mundane patterns and attitudes of 
the past. 

So let us act with others to pursue 
peace and relief in a troubled area, be- 
cause it is unconscionable to remain 
silent, and because the hope of all man- 
kind for a better world will be strength- 
ened. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that press accounts of the current 
situation in Nigeria-Biafra be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 29, 1969] 
CHURCHMAN Says BIAFRANS FACE NEw WAVE 
OF STARVATION DEATHS 
(By R. W. Apple, Jr.) 

Lacos, NIGERIA, June 28—The rebel state of 
Biafra again faces critical food shortages. 
About 1.5 million people have died of starva- 
tion there during the two-year civil war, 
according to a Red Cross survey. 

Dr. E. H. Johnson, moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Canada, said in London 
this week after a visit to the secessionist area 
that the situation would “soon reach, and 
possibly exceed, the proportions of last sum- 
mer, when thousands, mostly children, were 
dying each day.” 

Authoritative reports reaching Lagos from 
Geneva and other sources indicate that 
stockpiles of high-protein foods, such as 
stockfish, dried milk and cornmeal, are al- 
most exhausted, and that dispensaries are 
closing because they have no medicine. 

In the fighting, heavy seasonal rains have 
somewhat restricted major operations. 

However, at a news conference today, the 
Minister of information, Chief Anthony Ena- 
horo, said that federal forces had cleared 
the rebels from an area west of the Niger 
River—a claim that has been made several 
times in the past—and had launched two 
new offensive operations. 

REPORTED NEARING OWERRI 

He refused to supply details. But military 
sources said the Third Marine Commando 
Division had been pushing north toward the 
city of Owerri, which it lost to the Biafrans 
in April, and that it had reached the out- 
skirts of the city. 

The sources also reported that Nigerian Air 
Force planes had strafed Owerri in support 
of the infantry. 

In strategic terms, the balance in the war 
does not appear to have changed in the last 
two months. If the federal air force could 
succeed in permanently closing the Uli air- 
strip, however, the Biafrans would soon run 
desperately short of ammunition and weap- 
ons, as well as high-protein food. 

The new crisis over food shortages has de- 
veloped just when it seemed that Biafra’s 
food problems had been brought under con- 
trol. The region’s recent maize harvest was a 
success, the “land army” program stimulated 
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cassava and yam production, and the airlifts 
operated by the International Committee of 
the Red Cross and Joint Church Aid was ef- 
ficiently supplementing these staple foods 
with protein. 

Then came the air attacks led by Count 
Carl Gustav Von Rosen of Sweden, which 
humiliated the Nigerian federal Govern- 
ment and prompted it to strike out at the 
relief organizations. The raids, said a Euro- 
pean army Officer based here, “were the bee 
sting that made the horse go wild.” 

On June 1, the Nigerian Air Force began 
strafing and rocketing the airstrip between 
Ul and Ihiala, where the relief planes 
land. On June 5, a Swedish Red Cross DC-T 
was shot down in daylight. On June 10 
the airlift from Cotonou, Dahomey, and the 
islands of Fernando Po and São Tomé was 
temporarily halted. 

On June 14, the Lagos Government an- 
nounced that Dr. Auguste R. Lindt, the Red 
Cross relief coordinator for Nigeria, had been 
declared persona non grata. 

Joint Church Aid officials said this week 
that their planes had resumed operations, 
but there has been no guarantee from the 
federal Government that they will not be 
shot down. Soviet radar stations are now 
believed to be operating at Port Harcourt 
and Calabar to aid federal Nigerian pilots, 
and a new consignment of Soviet-built jet 
fighters is reported to have arrived. 


“ABSOLUTELY STYMIED” 


“We're absolutely stymied at the moment,” 
@ relief official said today. “There is nothing 
we can do. And we have about tens of thou- 
sands of people in refugee camps who are 
not going to survive unless we can get 
enough protein food into Biafra soon.” 

President Nixon’s relief coordinator, C. 
Clyde Ferguson, Jr., announced earlier this 
month that he had worked out a plan to take 
relief supplies up the Cross River from Cala- 
bar to Ikot Okporo, where they would be 
turned over to Biafran representatives. 

Two United States-built, Colombian- 
owned landing ships, the Dona Mercedee and 
the Dona Maria, were to be used. One is 
already in Lagos and the second is due 
shortly. Each can carry 900 tons—the equiv- 
alent of three night flights by the airlift 
planes, 

The federal government at first indicated 
approval of this project, but then began 
backing away. Authoritative sources say that 
a dispute has raged all week within the Gov- 
ernment, It has apparently been resolved, 
and Government officials have promised to 
disclose their new policy on Monday at a 
meeting with representatives of relief agen- 
cies. 


[From the New York Times, July 1, 1969] 
RED Cross RELIEF CURBED BY NIGERIA 
(By R. W. Apple Jr.) 

Lacos, NIGERIA, June 30—The Government 
announced today that it had relieved the 
International Committee of the Red Cross, a 
Swiss organization, of responsibility for co- 
ordinating relief efforts on both sides of the 
lines in the two-year civil war. 

From now on, the Government said in a 
statement, it will oversee the entire relief 
program itself, with outside agencies play- 
ing a sharply reduced role. 

The Nigerian move was expected to lessen 
drastically the chances of renewed relief ship- 
ments to the rebel state of Biafra, where hun- 
dreds of thousands of civilians are reported 
to be facing malnutrition or starvation. 

[In Geneva, the acting head of the Inter- 
national Red Cross said that the agency 
could not accept the Nigerian action.] 

The Nigerian Government statement said 
all shipments to Biafra, “whether by air, sea, 
river or land, must be cleared by the armed 
forces and police after thorough inspection 
in Lagos or other approved points in federal 
areas.” 

Thus the Red Cross airlift from Cotonau, 
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Dahomey, and Santa Isabel, Equatorial 
Guinea, and the joint church aid airlift from 
the Portuguese island of Sao Tome in the 
Gulf of Guinea were both proscribed. Until 
suspended this month after the shooting 
down of a Swedish Red Cross DC-6, the flights 
had taken as much as 300 tons of food and 
medicine into Biafra each night. 

Despite their unhappiness, relief officials 
said they were determined not to give up. 
They said talks were under way to see how 
much of their operation could be salvaged. 

The Government threatened to shoot 
down any plane that tried to defy its orders, 
asserting that it “will not bear responsibility 
for any attempt to break the blockade” of 
the rebel area. 

Although the statement, read to officials of 
international relief organizations by Chief 
Anthony Enahoro, the federal Minister of 
Information and Labor, did not specifically 
mention an American proposal for a river 
supply route, the insistence on military in- 
spection of all cargoes appeared to doom that 
plan as well. 

The Biafrans have refused to accept any 
proposal that made them dependent on the 
federal Government, arguing that their se- 
curity would be jeopardized. 

Chief Enahoro aiso emphasized that the 
Government would forbid mercy-flight oper- 
ators to transport fuel, spare parts for radios, 
vehicles or aircraft—even their own—“which 
the rebels can commandeer for military pur- 
poses.” He said any future flights would not 
be permitted to carry Biafra officials or jour- 
nalists into or out of the country, as they 
have done in the past. 

For Biafra, a permanent cessation of relief 
flights would be a double disaster. 

First, it would deprive Biafra’s 8 million 
to 14 million people of almost all high-pro- 
tein foods, such as salted fish and dried milk, 
which have been used to supplement locally 
grown carbohydrates. This would almost cer- 
tainly lead to further deaths from starvation, 
in addition to the 1.5 million who have al- 
ready died, according to a recent study made 
for the Red Cross. 

Second, the absence of relief flights would 
make it far more difficult for arms and am- 
munition flights from Gabon and elsewhere 
to reach the Biafran airstrip without being 
intercepted and perhaps shot down. 

The relief officials were appalled by the 
new federal policy. One described it as “a 
bombshell.” A second said it was “as hard as 
it could possibly be.” A third said it probably 
meant the end of relief operations on the 
Biafra side of the lines. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 1, 1969] 
NIGERIA IMPOSES VIRTUAL BLOCKADE ON 
RELIEF TO BIAFRA 


Lacos, NIGERIA, June 30.—Nigeria an- 
nounced new rules today that could choke off 
all relief supplies to secessionist Biafra. 

Although the Nigerians did not spell out 
how they would enforce the rules, the effect 
could be a virtual blockade of Biafra, which 
has been reduced to 3000 square miles with 
an estimated population of 3 to 4 million. 

The Nigerians announced that the federal 
government would take over control of all 
relief efforts for both sides in the civil war 
and that it would no longer allow the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) 
to appeal for and accept donations on be- 
half of Nigeria. 

The Biafrans have consistently rejected 
the idea of accepting supplies brought 
through federal ports or airfields, as the 
Nigerians now propose. The Red Cross and 
other agencies have been flying in supplies 
from outside the country. 

{In Geneva, the ICRC said it refused to 
accept the Nigerian government decision un- 
til every avenue was explored. In Copen- 
hagen, a spokesman for Joint Church Aid said 
that group would continue its mercy flights 
into Biafra from the island of Sao Tome.] 
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The Nigerian announcement was made by 
the government’s commissioner for informa- 
tion and labor, Chief Anthony Enahoro, at 
a meeting attending by representatives of 
more than 20 relief agencies, including Bern- 
hard Frey of the International Red Cross. 

Frey, who appeared shaken, refused to 
comment, but other relief officials called the 
statement a “bombshell” and said, “This is 
the worst possible thing.” 

Enahoro said: “The federal government has 
decided that the coordinating role of the 
ICRC shall cease forthwith. The ICRC will 
therefore no longer be competent to appeal 
for any aid from the international com- 
munity and foreign donor governments on 
behalf of the government and people of 
Nigeria.” 

He said relief would be allowed to con- 
tinue to isolated Biafra, but only after prior 
approval and inspection by Nigerian authori- 
ties. Supplies, he added, would be restricted 
to basic essentials and could not include 
fuel or spare parts. 

“Any foreign government or agency inter- 
ested in assisting . . . must therefore deal 
with the National Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion and the appropriate federal ministries,” 
Enahoro said. 

Nigeria has maintained that arms and 
equipment have slipped in on the relief 
flights to Biafra. 

Observers felt the blockade could be main- 
tained by Soviet-built Mig jets,.which have 
proven their effectiveness by shooting down 
a Swedish Red Cross DC-7 on June 5. Fed- 
eral authorities alleged that the Swedish 
plane was carrying arms. 

“The federal government will not ... bear 
responsibility for any attempt to break the 
blockade,” Enahoro said. 

Relief must continue because Biafra’s Ibos 
must later be reintegrated into Nigeria, En- 
ahoro said, but strict controls are necessary. 
He gave no details on how Biafra would be 
supplied. 

Relief officials questioned not only whether 
the government could deal with the program, 
but also raised the following questions: 

Will the government be able to provide 
the status of neutrality to relief teams work- 
ing in the field? 

Will donor governments be in a position to 
contribute directly to an agency of the fed- 
eral government? 

Will the new system allow for roughly the 
same distribution system, with only the top 
positions changing from foreign to Nigerian 
personnel? 

The government announcement came a 
few days after Chief Awolowo, highest civil- 
ian in the federal administration, said star- 
vation was a legitimate means of war. 

Enahoro called the present relief program 
counterproductive because it has prolonged 
the war, killing more, “thus canceling out 
the value of saving some lives.” 

Since the downing of the Swedish Red 
Cross plane, the amount of supplies reach- 
ing Biafra has dropped drastically. Only aid 
to federal-controlled areas had been contin- 
uing normally. 

Airlifts by the ICRC and Joint Church 
Aid reached about 3 million Biafrans at their 
peak. The ICRC is feeding another 1.3 mil- 
lion persons in federal] territory. 


[From the New York Times, July 1, 1969] 
New HEAD oF RED Cross ASSAILS NIGERIA’s AID 
CURB 


(By Victor Lusinchi) 


GENEVA, July 1—Marcel A, Naville, new 
president of the Red Cross, denounced the 
Nigerian Government today for having re- 
lieved the organization of its Nigerian relief 
duties “in the same way that a faithless 
servant is shown the door.” 

Mr. Naville took over the presidency of the 
all-Swiss committee today. He said at a news 
conference that the Nigerian Government’s 
announcement yesterday that it was taking 
over the committee’s role as coordinator for 
international relief for Nigeria was a “deliber- 
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ate insult” to the humanitarian ideal for 
which the Red Cross stood. 

The 49-year-old former Swiss banker also 
said that because of the halt in the flow of 
relief supplies to Biafra three weeks ago “‘sev- 
eral hundred thousand children are going to 
die in the next few days.” 

The Red Cross president spoke in unusually 
strong terms in what was viewed as a deliber- 
ate departure from the traditional guarded 
statements of an organization that zealously 
preserves its neutrality because of its concern 
with the welfare of prisoners of war and the 
civilian victims of war. 

While measuring his words carefully, he 
clearly showed that the Nigerian Government 
action rankled when he said: “It is surprising 
that a state representing a respectable and 
a respected people can think that a human- 
itarian organization can be dismissed in the 
same way that a faithless servant is shown 
the door.” 

Mr. Naville stressed that the committee 
did not challenge the Nigerian Government’s 
right to call an end to the Red Cross action. 
But he made it clear that the committee 
was indignant at the manner in which it 
was done, without prior consultation or offi- 
cial warning. 

Mr. Naville was critical of what he termed 
the “incomprehensible” role of “certain non- 
African powers” in the Nigerian conflict. 

These powers, in weighing their policies in 
connection with Nigeria, “commit a tragic 
error of appreciation,” he said. Though he 
did not identify the powers to which he was 
referring, it was assumed that he had in 
mind countries such as Britain, the Soviet 
Union and France, which have supplied 
arms to one or the other side in the conflict. 

He also denounced unspecified “cannon 
merchants” and said that he wanted to re- 
mind some people that “all the oil in Nigeria 
would not provide enough detergent to en- 
able them to cleanse themselves.” 

With the Red Cross relief supplies in Bi- 
afra now exhausted, “we are at the eve of 
& great tragedy,” Mr. Naville said. 

The Red Cross mercy night airlift to 
Biafra was halted by what the committee 
Official termed the “deliberate” shooting 
down of a Red Cross plane by the Nigerian 
Air Force with the loss of four lives. 

Mr. Naville did not appear to take seri- 
ously a new offer by the Nigerian Govern- 
ment to permit daylight flights of relief 
planes to Biafra from the federal capital of 
Lagos. 

The Red Cross is transmitting the offer to 
the Biafran authorities although it is known 
that the offer is unacceptable to them, he 
said. 

Mr. Naville said, however, that the com- 
mittee was ready to resume flying relief sup- 
plies to Biafra at a moment’s notice from its 
bases at Cotonou, Dahomey, and Santa Isa- 
bel, Equatorial Guinea. 


BIAFRA Reports MILITARY GAINS 


Coronou, DaHomey, July 1.—A military 
comminiqué by the Biafran radio today said 
that more than 1,000 Nigerian soldiers were 
Killed in clashes with Biafran forces in the 
Obaku sector northwest of Owerri during 
June. 

Biafran soldiers have pushed back a gen- 
eral federal Nigerian offensive and are 
progressing west of the Niger River toward 
the south, the communiqué said. 

It said that 23 attacks had been launched 
by the Nigerians in the war north of Onitsha 
and on the southwest front but that no 
gains had been made. 


[From the New York Times, July 1, 1969] 
STARVATION THE WEAPON 

Nigeria's hardliners have won an important 
political debate in Lagos and the immediate 
result is likely to be the deaths of hun- 
dreds of thousands of innocents, mostly 
children, in the blockaded Biafran enclave. 
Mass starvation is a certainty if the relief 
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airlifts, mounted by the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross and Joint Church 
Aid, remain in suspension. 

Lagos says it will continue to permit relief 
shipments into Biafra, but it knows full well 
that the stringent conditions it has imposed 
would block effective assistance indefinitely. 
It would be more honest to say what Chief 
Awolowo, the ranking civilian in the Fed- 
eral Government, said last week: “All is fair 
in war, and starvation is one of the weapons 
of war.” 

As with so many tragedies in the Nigerian 
conflict, however, over-all blame cannot be 
assigned exclusively to one side. For months, 
the Federal Government offered immunity 
for daylight airlifts; but Biafra, citing secu- 
rity reasons, refused them. Lagos also ac- 
cepted the proposal of some American mem- 
bers of Congress early this year for reactivat- 
ing the Obilagu airstrip for around-the-clock 
flights, and trucking relief supplies a few 
miles into Biafra; General Ojukwu again 
refused. 

The Biafran regime, time and again, has 
been willing to exploit starvation in order 
to advance its political ends. Lagos resented 
the fact that some relief agency workers, 
supposedly concerned only with humanitar- 
ian efforts, became political propagandists 
for the Biafran cause. 

But none of this justified Nigeria in throw- 
ing out Dr, Auguste Lindt, the fairminded 
and incredibly patient Swiss coordinator for 
the International Red Cross, or in shooting 
down a Swedish Red Cross relief plane June 
6. These were clearly blind, panicky reac- 
tions by Lagos to the unexpected Biafran 
bombing raids by the highly publicized 
“mini-air-force” of the Swedish Count, Carl 
Gustav von Rosen. 

As a sovereign nation recognized by all 
but a handful of countries, Nigeria has a 
legal right to enforce a blockade in order to 
put down what it regards as a simple re- 
bellion. But this is no longer primarily a 
matter of international law; and whatever 
Chief Awolowo may believe, world opinion 
will no longer accept the starvation of mil- 
lions of innocent people. 

The United States, which has supplied $70 
million in relief supplies to both sides, 
should make this point forcefully to Lagos. 
It will help if the friends of Biafra, recog- 
nizing General Ojukwup’s share in the re- 
sponsibility for this appalling situation, will 
press equally hard for a more reasonable 
attitude by this regime in the interest of 
saving lives. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 2, 
1969] 


BIAFRA MILLIONS SEEN DYING IN Foop CUTOFF 
(By Spencer Rich) 

The President’s Special Consultant on 
Hunger said yesterday that 2 million Bi- 
afrans will die of starvation within the next 
three weeks if international relief for the 
hungry is cut off. 

Dr. Jean Mayer, the Harvard professor and 
internationally known nutritionist who was 
chosen by President Nixon to organize the 
White House Conference on Food, Nutrition 
and Health, said there were nearly 3 mil- 
lion persons dependent on international food 
shipments, and most of these “already were 
hanging on a slender thread.” A reduction 
of food now could send millions to their 
deaths, Mayer said. 

Mayer, who went to Biafra on a study 
mission last February, made his comments 
in the wake of Monday’s announcement by 
Nigeria that it was taking over from the 
International Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC) the function of coordinating food 
relief to the hungry in Nigerian-held areas 
of the civil war-torn country, 

At the same time, Nigeria announced that 
it would allow food shipments into land- 
locked Biafra only if first cleared by Nigerian 
police or soldiers, and not when flown di- 
rectly into Biafra from abroad, 
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Rescue agencies fear that the new regu- 
lations will be used to choke off food to Bi- 
afra. Chief Awolowo of Nigeria, highest 
civilian in the federal administration, said 
recently that starvation was a legitimate 
means of making war. 

Mayer's sentiments were echoed yester- 
day by Marcel Naville, the new president of 
the ICRC, who predicted in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, according to press reports, that “hun- 
dreds of thousands of children” will starve 
in the next few days alone unless interna- 
tional food relief to Biafra was allowed to 
continue. 

Naville, like Mayer, said millions of per- 
sons could die of starvation. 

In Washington, State Department spokes- 
man said the U.S. was worried that relief 
operations might be hampered by the new 
Nigerian policy. 

Dr. Mayer, referring to the Biafra situa- 
tion, said, “We're really seeing the death 
of a nation right now.” He said his study 
mission had concluded that 1.5 million per- 
sons had already died as a result of food 
shortages and “within the next three weeks, 
2 million more people will die of starvation” 
unless international relief can be continued. 

“There are three million people in refugee 
camps completely dependent on outside food 
supplies,” he said. “So unless they get the 
food, they'll die.” 

A Nigerian spokesman said here yesterday 
that pending the takeover of relief coordina- 
tion functions by a Nigerian government 
commission—which would be very soon and 
was already beginning—the ICRC would 
continue in that role. 

He sald direct night flights of food into 
Biafra from abroad would continue to be 
banned, and day flights allowed only if 
they first stopped at Lagos or other Nigerian 
areas to be sure cargoes did not include war 
materials. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 1, 1969] 
GENOCIDE 


One word now describes the policy of the 
Nigerlan military government toward seces- 
sionist Biafra: genocide. It is ugly and ex- 
treme but it is the only word which fits 
Nigeria’s decision to stop the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, and other for- 
eign relief agencies, from flying in food to 
Biafra. Nigeria says it intends to take the 
control of all relief measures into its own 
hands. But lest there be any doubt of what 
that means, let it be noted that a few days 
ago Chief Awolowo, the highest civilian in 
the Lagos government, was quoted as saying 
that starvation was a legitimate means of 
war. Upward of a million people in Biafra 
have already died of starvation and its at- 
tendant ravages, and it now is likely—ac- 
cording to the President’s consultant on 
nutrition, Professor Jean Mayer—that two 
million more may die within a matter of a 
few weeks. 

For the Nixon Administration there should 
be no confusion or delay in deciding how to 
respond. The United States must immed- 
iately and unequivocally join in what we 
trust will be a worldwide demand that 
Nigeria not interrupt the flow of food and 
drugs to the civilian victims of the Nigerian 
civil war. As the principal relief donor Wash- 
ington can do no less without becoming an 
accomplice to official genocide. Quite rightly, 
Nigeria states that providing relief to rebels 
is an act of political intervention, Nigeria is 
right too in claiming that Biafra’s leadership 
has not hesitated to increase its own people’s 
suffering as bait for world sympathy. It may 
be true that Red Cross flights have been 
misused as a cover for running arms. But so 
what? There are no diplomatic or political 
considerations so overwhelming that the 
United States must stand quietly by while 
another government murders a million or 
more souls. 
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Mr. PEARSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I wish to express my con- 
currence with the views stated by the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts in 
describing the terrible conditions exist- 
ing in Biafra today. 

The news accounts this morning in- 
dicate that the President’s special con- 
sultant on hunger and malnutrition ex- 
pects that 2 million people will die in 
that area in the next 3 weeks if the relief 
airlifts are not allowed to continue. 
Nigerian Government officials have indi- 
cated that no night flights may go in 
and only day flights that have been 
cleared may go into the area held by 
Nigeria and Biafra. 

Mr, President, these are shocking fig- 
ures, especially when added to the 11⁄2 
million people who have already starved 
in that country. 

I wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks made by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEARSON) 
for 3 minutes without the time being 
charged to my time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Kansas for 
3 minutes. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR JAVITS 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the senior Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. Javits) be 
recognized for 20 minutes following the 
speech of the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time under the unanimous-consent 
agreement do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order heretofore entered, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi would still have 
the original hour granted yesterday. 

Mr. STENNIS. One hour? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from West Virginia for 2 
minutes, without losing my right to the 
floor, and under the usual request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from West Vir- 


a. 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the able Senator for yielding. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
oly of the Committee on the Judiciary 
and the Permanent Investigations Sub- 
committee on Government Operations 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PAST EXPENDITURES ON MILITARY 
MISSILE PROGRAMS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, it has 
been my purpose to make this state- 
ment for several weeks. The press of 
other matters, notably the hearings on 
and marking up of the fiscal year 1970 
military authorization bill, has prevented 
me from doing so. 

Mr. President, I shall refer to a table 
that was printed in the Recorp on March 
7, 1969, at the request of the Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON), and I 
shall also refer to remarks made by the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD). 
I have discussed this matter with each 
of these gentlemen and they fully under- 
stand my purpose. I discussed with the 
Senator from Montana the remark I 
shall quote from a statement he made 
to the press. He agreed that the press 
had accurately requoted him. The Sena- 
tor from Montana could not be present 
in the Chamber at this time but he un- 
stands that I intended to make these 
remarks some time soon. The Senator 
from Missouri has been notified. I talked 
with him this morning. He understands 
that I am going to speak. I expect him to 
be in the Chamber within a few minutes. 

Mr. President, I want to discuss today 
the recent allegations from various 
sources that there has been $23 billion 
of “waste” on military missile programs 
during the past 16 years. Some of the 
charges have come from responsible, 
conscientious, and usually well-informed 
Members of this body. 

I commend all of those who have 
shown concern about this problem and 
for their interest in and zeal for econ- 
omy in military programs. My concern 
is as great as theirs, and has been. I be- 
lieve in governmental economy whether 
it be in the Department of Defense, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, or elsewhere, in or out of Gov- 
ernment. 

Since January of this year, the Senate 
Armed Services Committee and its staff 
has been searching earnestly for possi- 
ble savings and appropriate decreases in 
military authcrizations. I am already 
convinced that our efforts will bear fruit 
and that this will be apparent when we 
an the military procurement bill to the 

oor. 

As soon as we can get the actual 
figures together, I expect to issue a brief 
statement to the press, perhaps in the 
morning, giving a broad outline of the 
figures as they will appear in the mili- 
tary authorization bill that we will send 
to the floor. 

At the same time, however, the charges 
of a “waste” of $23 billion in military mis- 
sile programs should not go unchal- 
lenged; otherwise they gain credence 
both with Congress and the general pub- 
lic and bring the Military Establishment 
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into unnecessary and unjustified disre- 
pute. Therefore, I propose to examine 
the facts and lay them on the table for 
the purpose of putting this subject in its 
proper perspective. 

I say with emphasis that I do this as a 
matter of duty as the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, and to 
clear up some impressions that have 
arisen about waste in the missile pro- 
grams referred to by the Senator from 
Missouri. 

I believe the allegations in question 
stem from a statement made on the floor 
of the Senate on March 7, 1969, by the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON). This statement was 
entitled: “Over $23 Billion Already Ex- 
pended in Abandoned Missile Programs.” 
In the course of his statement the Sen- 
ator from Missouri inserted two tables 
in the Record. One table, totaling $4.16 
billion, was headed “Major Missile Proj- 
ects Terminated During the Past 16 
Years—Prior to Deployment.” The sec- 
ond table, totaling $18.8 billion, was en- 
titled “Total Investment Costs for Mis- 
sile Systems No Longer Deployed.” The 
resulting total of $23 billion is the sub- 
ject matter of the charges of waste in 
military missile programs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
at this point the tables to which I have 
referred, with the same entitlements I 
have given, as they appear in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of March 7, 1969, at 
page 5602. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The tables ordered to be printed in the 
Recor are as follows: 


MAJOR MISSILE PROJECTS TERMINATED DURING THE PAST 
16 YEARS (PRIOR TO DEPLOYMENT) 


Funds 
Year Year invested 
Started canceled (millions) 


Navy 
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Total investment costs for missile systems no 


Jupiter 
Total, Army 


Plus missile systems terminated prior 
to deployment 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, it should 
be noted that the Senator from Missouri 
did not categorize these expenditures as 
“waste.” He merely specified the amount 
which the taxpayers have expended on 
“missile systems first placed in produc- 
tion, then deployed, then abandoned,” 
and also on “additional missile systems 
which were abandoned in the research 
and development stage.” 

Taking off from this point, however, 
others have concluded that the $23 bil- 
lion mentioned by the Senator from Mis- 
souri was wasted. Even our distinguished 
and respected—and I can say beloved— 
majority leader was quoted in the New 
York Times as saying: 

In the past decade on missile develop- 
ment and deployment we have wasted about 
$23 billion. 


These charges have been echoed by 
others. 

Mr, President, I would not have used 
that quotation, as I have said, without 
first checking it with the Senator from 
Montana. He fully understands the spirit 
of my speech. I think that I understand 
the spirit of his remark; that he had in- 
fered from the tables, and possibly from 
something said by others, not the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, that this was all 
waste. The Senator from Missouri did 
not make that statement. 

With all deference to the press, after 
the statement by the Senator from Mon- 
tana especially, it was echoed and re- 
echoed by the press, radio, and televi- 
sion, and by columnists throughout the 
land, over and over and over again, that 
$23 billion had been wasted on these 
missile programs. I do not blame anyone. 
I knew all the time that, as I saw things, 
the entire amount should not be charac- 
terized as waste. However, it took time to 
make a careful analysis, and, as I said, 
I have been working almost continuously 
on the military bill. 

The analysis which I have now made 
of the projects contained in the tables 
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inserted in the Recorp by the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri dispels 
the idea that waste in the amount of $23 
billion, or anything approaching that 
amount, was involved. I do not think the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
meant to suggest or imply that all the 
projects which he listed were “wasted.” 

Mr. President, I want to make clear 
that this speech is made solely on my 
initiative; that it was written solely 
by me, with the help of a staff member; 
that it did not come from the Pentagon; 
nor was it proposed by the Pentagon, or 
anything of that kind. I speak on my 
own responsibility and give my own 
views. 

The program listed by the Senator 
from Missouri fall into three main cate- 
gories: 

First. The majority of the programs 
listed, and by far the largest dollar 
amounts, were successfully developed, 
produced, placed in operation, served 
their functions, and in due time were re- 
placed by more modern successors—just 
as automobiles have progressed since 
their inception, virtually all of which 
progress has passed before my eyes dur- 
ing my lifetime. This process continues. 
Just as Polaris A-1 was replaced by Po- 
laris A-3, we expected Poseidon to replace 
Polaris, Minuteman I is now being re- 
placed by Minuteman II and IIM. Nike- 
Ajax, Bomarc A and Titan I were all 
replaced by more advanced missiles of 
the same family. These systems con- 
tributed to the security of the United 
States, and were not wasted in the sense 
of mismanagement, poor planning, or 
because they were unnecessary during 
their lifetime. 

Second. A second category includes 
those projects which were started in de- 
velopment competition with other pro- 
grams, and which were terminated as 
the result of that competition, This prac- 
tice was particularly common immedi- 
ately after World War II, when a variety 
of missile programs was started. An ex- 
ample is the air-to-air missile competi- 
tion among Orion, Meteor and Sparrow 
I, II, and III with Sparrow III the win- 
ner and survivor. 

Mr. President, I do not claim to be an 
expert in this or any other field. How- 
ever, it was my fate, under assignment 
by the Senate, to sit there at a table and 
hear testimony a great deal of the time 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Military Construction during the years 
when these missile programs were being 
born. 

The subcommittee was one of the first 
to take a look at missile programs, be- 
cause they had to have sites when the 
missiles were ready for deployment. Over 
and over again, with my limited knowl- 
edge of the subject matter, I heard and 
re-heard the testimony of experts as to 
what was best, what would work best, 
and what was needed. 

Let me refer to one of those experts, 
Dr. Wernher von Braun. After sputnik 
was launched everyone wanted us to have 
something similar, and the question arose 
as to what kind of missile it should be. 
Dr. von Braun had been testifying about 
the kind of ICBM that would most prob- 
ably work better. I remember his testi- 
mony as to the need for solid fuel mis- 
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siles, such as we now have in Minute- 
man. He also said that what was needed 
was a mobile missile. He told us how 
badly that was needed during World War 
II, how his operation would be located 
and then destroyed by bombing, and how 
this could have been avoided if he could 
have moved under cover of darkness. 

At the time Dr. von Braun testified, the 
thought was that maybe a mobile missile 
could be developed. A railroad car was 
considered but was abandoned because 
it was found to be impractical and not 
feasible. We have not yet deployed a 
mobile ICBM. 

This illustrates the problems in con- 
nection with these things. It illustrates 
the changes of mind and direction which 
occur in the light of developments. It 
also illustrates the so-called failures that 
inevitably occur in research efforts. But 
does this justify classifying all these ex- 
penditures as “waste”? Certainly not. 

Third. The third category includes 
those programs that were canceled be- 
cause the approach was found to be too 
difficult. They were overtaken by other 
approaches. Examples are Rigel, Nava- 
ho, and Rascal. There are risks involved 
in all research and development pro- 
grams, and such failures will occur and 
recur. It is a function of management 
to discern such failures before excessive 
sums of money have been spent. 

The sum of $4.16 billion was involved 
in missile systems falling in categories 2 
and 3 above, which were abandoned in 
the research and development stage. The 
fine and distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri was once Secretary of the Air Force. 
He did an outstanding job there. He has 
outstanding knowledge and great exper- 
tise in military matters in general and 
missile programs in particular. He fully 
understands, I am sure, that all research 
and development projects do not reach 
fruition as deployed weapon systems. Un- 
avoidably, a certain number of the re- 
search and development projects do not 
pan out for technological reasons. Others 
are overtaken by time or events, as was 
true in the case of Skybolt, upon which 
the Air Force spent almost $450 million 
for research and development before it 
was canceled for reasons other than the 
technological feasibility of the weapon 
itself. 

There was a lot of argument about the 
Skybolt. I do not know whether it was 
technically feasible, but I do not have any 
doubt that a great contributing factor in 
its cancellation had nothing to do with 
the missile and lay in fields of govern- 
mental and foreign policy. 

The nature and uncertainty of re- 
search and development is a fact of life. 
It will always be so. The reason we have 
research and development is to know 
where we are going and to learn what 
can be done. 

If there were certainty about weap- 
ons development, and if the technologi- 
cal feasibility of every project was clear 
at the outset, then the expensive re- 
search we engage in would not be neces- 
sary and the military facts of life with 
which we must live would not be quite so 
hard. All those who have an elementary 
understanding of both peaceful and mili- 
tary scientific pursuits should readily 
grasp this fact. Therefore, I cannot 
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agree that the money spent on missile 
research and development on projects 
which were not deployed was “wasted” 
in its entirety. 

There might have been some waste— 
I cannot and do not say there was not— 
but it was the system we had to follow 
and was followed. I think in most cases 
fairly good judgment was shown. But this 
does not deny the possibility that some 
waste occurred. 

The category involving missile systems 
deployed and then phased out involves 
almost $19 billion of the $23 billion of 
alleged waste. A blanket condemnation 
of all of these weapon systems as “waste” 
simply ignores the facts and discredits 
the contribution which many of these 
weapon systems made to our national se- 
curity—and perhaps our national sur- 
vival—during the time they were de- 
ployed. 

I have discussed many of the systems 
named in the first two categories. Many 
of those items were so small that an 
elaborate description of them was hardly 
justified. I am going to discuss now the 
missile systems deployed and then 
phased out at a cost of almost $19 
billion. 

Listed among them is Polaris A-1, 
with a total cost of $1.13 billion. I never 
saw a system start out with less promise 
than Polaris, according to my view, nor 
one that finished with finer results, ac- 
cording to my view, than Polaris. This 
Polaris A-1 Navy fleet ballistic missile 
system became operational in November 
1960 and was phased out in October 1965. 
The Polaris program was one of the most 
successful military programs in Ameri- 
can history and it was spurred largely 
by congressional insistence. It was phased 
out because of a growth version which 
produced a more modern and effective 
missile known as Polaris A-3, which is 
still deployed in the same submarines. 

That took the place of Polaris A-1. 
We are all familiar with how the model 
T Ford came into being, was succeeded 
by the model A, and now we have the 
modern models. In a way, Polaris is a 
family, with one missile being succeeded 
by a more modern version, as the newer 
and better one is perfected. The old one 
is no longer used, although we are still 
using the same submarines as launch- 
ing platforms. 

The Polaris system, including Polaris 
A-1, has certainly been one of the ma- 
jor items of our deterrence since 1960 
and it defies logic to label this as either 
a mistake or as waste. 

One can assert that the Polaris 
weapon system was a mistake or con- 
stituted “waste,” but I do not believe he 
can come before the American people 
and prove his case. If anyone intention- 
ally means to say that Polaris was waste, 
I call upon him to prove his case or with- 
draw his charges, because the wrong im- 
pression in such a vital matter should 
not prevail in the views and thinking 
of the American people. 

The Corporal Army surface-to-surface 
missile, involving a cost of about $535 
million, is also cited in this table. This 
missile was operational for over 11 years, 
having been put in the hands of our 
troops for possible use in 1953 and 
phased out in 1964. 
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This is the missile the troops had with 
them as they moved along. This was @ 
part of their artillery. 

The liquid-fueled Corporal was a first 
generation missile and, as a result of im- 
provements in technology, was replaced 
by the solid fueled Sergeant system 
which is more modern, more effective, 
and much easier to handle. 

The advantages of a solid-fuel missile 
are very obvious for a moving army, It 
eliminates problems of reliability, in- 
tricacies and possibilities of explosions. 
However, liquid-fueled missiles do work. 
We are using liquid fuel in our big mis- 
siles in the space program. They are sta- 
tionary and do not have to move about. 

Would anyone call the Corporal mis- 
sile that the Army relied on for 11 years 
waste? It is no longer deployed because 
we have replaced it for something better. 
But I do not see how anyone can call the 
military availability and usefulness of 
Corporal for 11 years as being waste, 

Also on the list is Hounddog A. This 
was a high performance Air Force air- 
to-surface nuclear-tipped missile devel- 
oped for use on the B-52 bomber. It in- 
volved a cost of about $255 million. It be- 
came operational in December 1959, and 
was phased out 8 years later, in De- 
cember 1967, in favor of its higher per- 
formance successor Hounddog B, which 
is still operational and in use. Should we 
say that the cost of the Hounddog A was 
waste, when it was the father and 
mother, you might say, of Hounddog B, 
and served us for 8 long, critical years, 
including the Cuban crisis? 

Atlas D, E, and F and Titan I are also 
on the list—a more or less blacklist, ac- 
cording to the allegations. They involved 
a total cost of $8.6 billion. These are the 
big missiles. They were developed essen- 
tially concurrently to provide increased 
assurance of deploying a credible deter- 
rent; and who:can tell how history would 
have been written if these missiles had 
not been operational during the Cuban 
missile crisis in October 1962? No one 
knows, but I shall always believe that 
the fact that the late President Kennedy 
had those missiles at his command 
tipped the scales in getting that matter 
settled. I have no doubt about that I was 
fairly close to that problem as it devel- 
oped. 

Still talking about this matter of waste, 
Atlas D became operational in 1960, 
Atlas E in 1961, Atlas F in 1962, and 
Titan I in 1962. They were phased out 
in June 1965. Why? Not because they 
were failures; not because they did not 
serve well; but because technology and 
science had produced the second gen- 
eration solid-fuel Minuteman. They were 
liquid fueled, had a slow reaction time 
and presented problems with respect to 
handling, maintenance, and reliability. 
The improvements of missile technology, 
particular the solid-fueled Minuteman, 
permitted their retirement. Now, because 
Minuteman came along and could do a 
better job, can we charge the cost of 
its predecessors to waste? Or semiwaste, 
or uselessness? I think not. 

Maybe we should never have had any 
ICBM's. But every President we have 
had, and every Congress, since this prob- 
lem arose, have thought we should have 
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these missiles. I, too, wish we had not 
had to have them. 

However, Titan II, which shared the 
$1.6 billion of Titan development costs 
with Titan I, and uses storable liquid 
fuel, is still in the inventory. 

It is not classified to say that that is 
the largest, strongest, most powerful of 
our ICBM family. I think one reason we 
kept it is for the assurance it gives. It uses 
storable liquid fuel, and is still in our in- 
ventory. I believe it will remain in the 
operational inventory for several years. 
If I am correct in that belief, you can 
hardly charge its creation, its research, 
and other costs things to waste or mis- 
management. 

Even in retrospect, it is difficult to 
classify these missiles as being a mistake 
or “waste.” They were our first ICBM’s 
to go operational and they had a strong 
deterrent effect for several years. In- 
deed, they may have been a crucial fac- 
tor in maintaining the credibility of our 
deterrence in the first part of this dec- 
ade. They may have contributed, and I 
believe did contribute, to our very sur- 
vival. 

Now, after all this is over and that 
part of the danger is past, and we have 
these better and more sophisticated 
weapons to meet in the inventory to 
counter the threat, are we going to turn 
around, then, and say all this was waste? 
I do not see how we can logically do this. 
No one at the time charged that the cost 
of a credible deterrent was waste. The 
threat looked very different then. My 
point is that when you put the micro- 
scope on and examine these matters, 
with the threat, the job they did, their 
availability, usefulness, the time they 
served, it ill behooves us to say in retro- 
spect that the money expended was 
wasted. 

The Jupiter IRBM involved a cost of 
about $825 million. It became operational 
in March 1959, being deployed in Italy 
and Turkey—we furnished it—and was 
phased out in April 1963. I remember 
when those bases were authorized. I re- 
member questioning their need and their 
advisability. I remember going into the 
matter on one occasion in Turkey, when 
I was over there on Senate business. 

Jupiter was a liquid fueled system and 
presented problems in reliability and 
maintainability; but another reason for 
the phaseout was international agree- 
ments and foreign policy considerations. 

The Thor IRBM involved a cost of 
about $1.4 billion. It was developed by 
the Air Force as an interim strategic de- 
terrence weapon and was deployed in 
England in 1958 and remained opera- 
tional for about 5 years. This was a part 
of our active support of NATO. It was 
something peculiarly within our capa- 
bility and ability. This also was a liquid 
fueled system and presented reliability 
and maintenance problems. Again, how- 
ever, one reason for the phaseout was 
foreign policy considerations. 

I remember the former Senator from 
Connecticut, Mr. Bush, and I got into 
the Thor question and made a special 
study of it, and its effectiveness and use. 
That was before there was talk about its 
being phased out. We thought perhaps 
some money could be saved; but when we 
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got through, we decided that it was a 
chance that we did not want to take. 

It should be mentioned that even 
though the Atlas series, Titan I, Jupiter, 
and Thor were phased out of the opera- 
tional weapons inventory, they were all 
used in space programs and contributed 
substantially in that field. 

As I mentioned in passing, I remember 
when sputnik was launched. That is 
what caused us finally to create NASA, 
and from that came the space program. 
But as we met around that table down. 
there, in some of the most notable meet- 
ings in all of my years here, we were 
actually praying for something that we 
could do to offset what we feared might 
be the impact of sputnik. 

No one knew what the impact of it 
would be. No one knew what weapons it 
was forerunner of, but we feared we 
could be destroyed because we had no 
offensive capacity and, of course, no de- 
fensive capacity in the long-range missile 
field. I remember vividly the testimony 
of some of those witnesses. I have already 
referred to Dr. von Braun. 

I remember one witness testified that 
if we did not develop a missile with a 
thrust of 1 million pounds we would be 
lost in 5 or 10 years. At that time the 
largest thrust we had was about 300,000 
pounds—the old Redstone, I believe. No 
one was certain what we could accom- 
plish in that area. 

We now have missiles that have a 
thrust of more than 6.5 million pounds. 
That is the liquid-fueled missile that is 
used in our space program. But I am 
talking about how things looked then 
when we started to spend the money that 
is now referred to as being spent use- 
lessly, mismanaged, or wasted on our 
missile programs. 

No one spoke up then against them. 
The weapons were as understandable 
then to others as they were to members 
of our committee. The joint committee 
was in the midst of this matter, as was 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

I do not want to refer here particularly 
to anything I did. However, as far as 
getting behind some of these missiles 
and checking on duplication or possible 
duplication and matters of that kind and 
getting something done in some of the 
fields, I am proud that I did find time 
to do a little of that years ago. The 
printed records of appropriations and 
other committees will show that. 

The Entac was a first-generation wire- 
guided antitank missile developed by 
France, purchased by the United States, 
and introduced into the inventory in fis- 
cal year 1961 at a cost of about $60 mil- 
lion. It was phased out in fiscal year 
1964 in favor of the SS-11, also developed 
by the French, also wire guided, and 
still in the inventory. The evolutionary 
process with weapons is stressed by the 
fact that the purchases of the SS-11 have 
now ceased and it will be replaced in the 
inventory by the U.S.-developed wire- 
guided Tow missile. 

Tow is in the bill that will come up 
next week. We are in the first stages of 
stocking it. We have a small number in 
the inventory now that will be used this 
year in testing and training. Additional 
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procurement will be at issue in the bill 
we will consider next week. 

We have taken a very close look at it 
and questioned the inventory proposed 
over a period of years. We have not ap- 
proved the proposed inventory objective, 
but there is procurement of a relatively 
small increment in the fiscal year 1970 
bill. This is a very clear example of the 
evolution of weapons over a period of 
years. 

Lacrosse was a short-range, command- 
guided system, radio controlled by a 
forward observer to provide accurate reg- 
istration against fortified targets. It in- 
volved a cost of about $345 million and 
was operational from fiscal year 1959 to 
fiscal year 1964. Improving counter- 
measure technology made its command 
radio susceptible to jamming, and it, 
therefore, went out of the inventory. 
That is a case where they developed a 
defensive countermeasure and put it 
out of business. However, it was a good 
horse for a long while. 

The Nike-Ajax involved a cost of 
about $2.2 billion. It was the world’s first 
operational antiair missile system. It 
entered the inventory in fiscal year 1954 
and remained operational for 8 years. 
Nike-Hercules, which replaced the Ajax, 
uses the same guidance technology and 
modified and improved ground-based 
hardware. Nike-Hercules is still in the 
inventory. 

That is one that I thought we should 
cut down on to some extent. The com- 
mittee did decline to authorize all of those 
requested about 10 years ago. It proved 
ne ei a saving. I can get the figures on 
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The Redstone system, involving a cost 
of about $585 million, was a first genera- 
tion ballistic missile system, with a range 
of about 200 miles. It became operational 
in fiscal year 1956, remained operational 
for about 8 years, and was phased out 
and replaced in fiscal year 1964 by the 


second generation Pershing system, 
which uses a simple, solid-propellant mo- 
tor instead of the nonstorable liquid fuels 
of Redstone. 

That is another case where a solid fuel 
missile has made progress and has taken 
place of other more cumbersome ones 
using liquid fuel, although liquid fuels 
still are used in big boosters, as I said. 

Redstone also provided support to the 
space program, As a matter of fact, our 
first man in space used the Redstone 
first stage. This was not an orbital short 
but it was the first time we put a human 
being in space. Also, Redstone was used 
to launch the first small object we put 
in space following the sputnik program. 

Regulus I involved a cost of about $412 
million and was turbojet-powered, pilot 
less aircraft developed to provide a nu- 
clear attack capability with a 500-mile 
range for submarines. It became opera- 
tional in 1955, but the plans for it were 
sharply curtailed with the advent of the 
Polaris program planning in 1956, which 
offered the advantage of submerged 
launch, increased range and increased 
numbers carried. The successful opera- 
tion of Polaris I in 1960 brought an end 
to expansion plans for the tactical Regu- 
lus. That is another case of the better 
product replacing an older one. 

Bomarc A involved a cost of about $1.4 
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billion. It was a long-range unmanned 
air-to-surface interceptor. It was the 
only U.S. surface-to-air missile designed 
with an effective range in excess of 200 
miles. It was introduced into service in 
1959 and was succeeded in 1964 by its 
higher performance successor, Bomare 
B, which is currently operational in the 
United States and Canada. 

Some argument might be made that 
Bomarc B is not needed now. However, 
these matters involve judgment. And it 
is the judgment of those that review the 
military needs that this missile does have 
a place in the defense program. My only 
point is that the cost of the Bomare A 
should not be charged to waste. 

Mace A was a turbojet-propelled 
winged missile. It involved a cost of about 
$328 million. It went into service in May 
1958 and remained operational for more 
than 8 years, being replaced in August 
1966 by an improved version, Mace B, 
with twice the range. Mace B is still op- 
erational. 

Snark was a large, subsonic unmanned 
aircraft designed to carry large nuclear 
warheads to intercontinental ranges us- 
ing inertial guidance—a different sys- 
tem. The development and procurement 
of this system proceeded during the dec- 
ade before the ICBM was demonstrated 
to be feasible. It involved a cost of about 
$720 million and become operational in 
limited numbers in 1959. It was phased 
out the following year as Atlas proved it- 
self and became operational. 

Sparrow I involved a cost of about 
$195 million. The purpose of this pro- 
gram was to provide the Navy with an 
all-weather air-to-air missile system. The 
Sparrow I system became operational in 
1955 in the F3-D night fighter naval air- 
craft. With the success of the more ver- 
satile Sparrow III, there was no further 
production of Sparrow I, and it was 
phased out of the inventory in 1958. 

I have discussed in detail all of those 
missile systems listed by the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) as having 
been deployed and later phased out. 
There is nothing unusual in this; in fact 
it is inevitable. In the natural course of 
events all weapon systems outlive their 
usefulness—or most do—and are replaced 
with mere sophisticated operational 
hardware having greater capabilities. 
Obsolescence and the march of science 
and technology are inescapable facts of 
life. 

I say all this based on the experience 
I have had in watching the development 
of these great weapons over the years, 
and considering what we have been and 
are up against. I think we would make a 
great mistake not to have frontline weap- 
ons. We must have the best. That is my 
general philosophy. 

I have said to the military service that 
I feel we must follow a rule such as one 
controlling football; that is, when a man 
goes into a game, another man must 
come out. Likewise, when we install a 
new, modern weapon system, I should like 
to see an older system taken out, if at all 
possible. That will reduce costs, including 
manpower costs. In that way, we can find 
ways—and I believe that we shall find 
more ways—to reduce the cost of our 
military program. 

It is the ever-growing cost of sophisti- 
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cated weaponry that is keeping up the 
cost of the frontline weapons I have 
talked about. The cost is going to go up 
even more with newer types of aircraft. 

Radar equipment and other electronics 
will go out of date, and the newer ones 
inevitably will cost more money. I will 
give an illustration. 

I do not know of a more substantial, 
solid production than of the old B-52 
bombers. We call them the “old B—-52’s” 
now. The first one came off the produc- 
tion line in 1952 at a cost, in round fig- 
ures, of $1.5 million apiece. The last one 
came off the production line in October 
1962. That is a long time ago, according 
to some standards. In 1962, they cost, in 
round numbers, $9.5 million, as contrast- 
ed with $1.5 million 10 years earlier. 

We have had a great amount of infla- 
tion, and we have had increased competi- 
tion for products of various kinds. We 
had both economic inflation and ab- 
normal inflation, but a great deal of the 
increased cost was due to advanced tech- 
nology and the added characteristics of 
the bomber as a weapon. 

The new fighter that will be recom- 
mended in the bill soon to come up, with 
the strong support, I think, of virtually 
every Senator, so far as I know—the 
Navy’s F-14—will cost something like $16 
million per plane. 

That is another illustration of how 
the cost of weapons is climbing. But we 
must have them. We must take action 
and reduce the personnel as soon as pos- 
sible. Personnel, operation, and main- 
tenance take about 60 percent of the 
military dollar anyway. Until we reduce 
that amount, we will not move too fast 
in decreasing the defense budget. Cer- 
tainly I hope we will find every way we 
can to reduce the costs, and I will do 
whatever I can in this area. 

But I do not want to let charge of 
“waste” go unchallenged. The Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON), who 
placed the tables in the Recor, did not 
make the charge. The charge was made 
by newspapers, columnists, and even by 
our beloved floor leader, who, when he 
used the phrase, had the wrong facts be- 
fore him, or had them misinterpreted. We 
cannot let those statements go unchal- 
lenged, because I think the facts are 
bottorned on a different foundation. 

We must, of course, avoid indiscrimi- 
nate deployment of hardware, partic- 
ularly the heavy deployment of weapon 
systems which become obsolete before 
their deployment is completed, However, 
I cannot agree that all or a major por- 
tion of the systems listed in the tables in- 
serted in the Recorp by the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri can be so cate- 
gorized. On the contrary, the great 
majority of those deployed were success- 
ful and workable systems which filled a 
specific need in our inventory of weapons 
at the time and, in my judgment, con- 
tributed substantially to our defense pos- 
ture deterrence while deployed. I do not 
believe that anyone can say with cer- 
tainty that the money spent on them was 
wasted. , 

It would be just as reasonable to say 
that the money spent on these deployed 
systems “was wasted” as it would be to 
say that we threw away the money spent 
on the B-36, which was the last propel- 
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ler-driven bomber, and on the B-47 
bomber, which was the first jet-pro- 
pel bomber, neither of which ever saw 
combat. 

The distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri is justifiably proud that he was the 
Secretary of the Air Force who signed 
the contract for the B-47 bombers. They 
are gone with the wind now. Neverthe- 
less, they served a purpose. They played 
a@ part in making our deterrent posture 
credible even though they were not called 
on to drop nuclear bombs. 

To take a more recent instance, 
Minuteman I is being replaced with 
Minuteman II’s and Minuteman IIT’s and 
the Polaris system is being replaced by 
Poseidon. These systems, along with our 
manned bombers, have been the back- 
bone of our strategic nuclear deterrence 
since the early 1960’s, and I doubt that 
any of us would suggest that, from a 
military standpoint, the money spent on 
them was wasted. It has been not only 
our deterrence, but also the deterrence 
which protected on the part of the rest 
of the free world. 

I say once again that I have made 
these remarks merely to set the record 
straight and to put into proper perspec- 
tive the tables inserted in the RECORD 
by the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri and the conclusions which should 
be drawn from them. So far as I know, 
there is no disagreement between us 
about this matter. The problem has 
arisen primarily because of the interpre- 
tation of the Senator’s remarks by 
others. 

This is no defense of the military as 


such or of unnecessary military spend- 
ing. 
I do not represent the military; I rep- 


resent Congress, the congressional 
branch of the Government, in my work 
in this field, and more particularly the 
Senate. 

It is partly a defense of Congress itself 
because it was Congress which recog- 
nized the need for our IRBM, ICBM, 
Polaris, and other weapon programs at 
an early date. We insisted that some of 
these programs be expedited and pro- 
vided money for the military so to do. 
Despite technological difficulties which 
seemed almost insurmountable at the 
time, these weapons were developed and 
deployed on a crash basis. In my opinion, 
they made a unique and historic con- 
tribution in maintaining the balance of 
power and, thus, contributed substan- 
tially to our deterrence at a very critical 
time in our history. It is a record in 
which the American people and Congress 
can well take pride. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to prolong 
the discussion. I do have another matter 
I wish to present. I see the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri in the Chamber. 
Before I begin the presentation of my 
ather matter does the Senator wish me 
to yield to him? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
able Senator from Mississippi, as usual, 
is very kind. We had a long meeting in 
the Committee on Foreign Relations this 
morning, so I did not have a chance to 
be in the Chamber during all of his re- 
marks. But I have had the privilege of 
reading his excellent and well-prepared 
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address. With most of it I agree; with 
some of it, I say in good spirit, I do not. 
Therefore, when the able Senator fin- 
ishes what he wishes to take up next I 
will make a few remarks on my own 
time; and perhaps later shall say some- 
thing in more detail after a chance to 
read his remarks more thoroughly. 

I say to the Senator that I deeply ap- 
preciate the kind manner in which he 
refers to the statement I made. Although 
I cannot agree with all of his interpreta- 
tions of the statement. 

Mr, STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EAGLETON in the chair). The Senator has 
1 minute remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MILITARY SYSTEMS REPORTING 
PROCEDURES 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, cost 
overruns and cost increases on major 
weapon systems has been very much in 
the news during the past several months. 
Therefore, I want to advise the Senate 
what the Committee on Armed Services 
and Preparedness Investigating Sub- 
committee is doing in the procurement 
area and how we propose to monitor and 
surveil weapon systems programs and 
cost overruns in an effort to bring about 
needed improvements. First, however, I 
would like to give some of the back- 
ground and history of the new reporting 
system which has been established at 
my direction under which we get peri- 
odic reports and information from the 
Pentagon on the cost, performance, and 
schedule status of major weapon 
systems. 

For many years I have been inter- 
ested in military procurement and in ef- 
fecting needed economy in this field. 
Therefore, even before I officially as- 
sumed the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services last January, 
I had concluded in January that it 
would be of great assistance and serve 
the national interest for the commit- 
tee and its staff to exercise and main- 
tain a continuous and close surveil- 
lance over the larger and more impor- 
tant defense programs authorized by the 
Congress, and oversight over the man- 
ner and method by which funds author- 
ized and appropriated for defense pur- 
poses are obligated and expended. I had 
a number of conferences with the staff 
of the full committee and the Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee about 
how we could best move forward in this 
field. 

At a meeting of the Committee on 
Armed Services on January 23, 1969, I 
expressed my concern and discussed my 
plans about this matter. I emphasized 
that it was necessary for us to follow up 
on procurement to a greater extent than 
we had in the past and that the staff of 
the Preparedness Investigating Subcom- 
mittee could and should be very profit- 
ably utilized for this purpose. I men- 
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tioned that, in addition to examining 
and following existing programs; it was 
important that we keep a close check on 
new programs such as the F-14 and F-15 
fighter aircraft which have been sub- 
mitted to Congress for approval this 
year. 

I amplified and enlarged upon this 
matter in a subsequent meeting of the 
Committee on Armed Services held on 
February 20, 1969. I told them that I had 
definitely determined to do more toward 
following the money which we authorize 
and appropriate and that I had made 
arrangements to augment the staff of the 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommit- 
tee with competent auditor-investiga- 
tors. 

On February 24, 1969, I wrote to the 
Secretary of Defense and told him of my 
decision to establish this reporting sys- 
tem so that the committee staff of the 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommit- 
tee and the full Committee on Armed 
Services would be able to follow and 
monitor ongoing and future defense and 
military programs. 

I emphasize the word “future,” because 
after things have happened it takes an 
army of auditors a long, long time to go 
back and reconstruct the thing. My idea 
is to try to follow everything from the 
word “go.” 

When we authorize a project and the 
first dollar is spent, we expect to have our 
committee staff members, qualified audi- 
tors, with all the background of their ex- 
perience, there and to have them follow 
that contract from the standpoint of the 
contractor and from the standpoint of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

We are getting these periodic reports 
already on 31 selected major weapon sys- 
tems. That procedure will be followed in 
a more extensive way. The Secretary of 
Defense has cooperated fully. In fact, 
they have decided to start special peri- 
odic checks of their own with respect to 
some of these contracts. 

I told the Secretary in my letter: 

Our interest will be in obtaining reports on 
a periodic basis which would indicate any 
significant changes in cost estimates, produc- 
tion schedules, performance characteristics, 
and other significant items connected with 
the program and the contractual obligations. 


Subsequent discussions between the 
chairman, the staff members and repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Defense 
established as a requirement that the 
Defense Department submit quarterly re- 
ports covering the cost, performance and 
schedule status of 31 selected major 
weapon systems. This new and unique 
reporting system which was thus ini- 
tiated is a part of our general and overall 
surveillance of defense procurement and 
contracting. They will contribute sub- 
stantially to our effort to maintain a con- 
tinuous and close surveillance over the 
larger and more important defense pro- 
grams authorized by Congress and over- 
sight over the manner and methods by 
which funds authorized and appropriated 
are obligated and expended. In other 
words, we are making every effort to fol- 
low the money we authorize if it is sub- 
sequently appropriated. 

I have available a list of the 31 major 
weapon systems which are now on the 
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reporting system list and ask unanimous 
consent that it be made a part of the 
record at the conclusion of these re- 
marks. Additional weapon systems will be 
added as is appropriate from time to 
time. The weapon programs now on the 
list represent the major systems now un- 
derway and cover a substantial percent- 
age of the funds authorized and re- 
quested. 

Last week the initial group of 12 of 
these reports were furnished to the sub- 
committee. I ask unanimous consent that 
a list of these weapon systems also be 
made a part of the record at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, nine of 
the programs covered by the initial 12 re- 
ports, according to the Pentagon figures, 
are responsible for an aggregate cost 
growth or cost increase for the systems 
involved of approximately $3.5 billion. 
This is a very substantial amount and 
certainly is cause for grave concern. This 
total is based on the figures furnished by 
the Pentagon and we are already follow- 
ing up for the purpose of verification. 

Mr. President, the matter of cost over- 
runs will come up extensively during de- 
bate on the bill, I am sure. I shall not go 
into that matter in detail today. However, 
during debate and discussion of the mili- 
tary authorization bill, I shall outline 
more fully this system, and explain what 
we propose to do about it, and outline 
what the committee thinks is its special 
responsibility in the premises, the ma- 
chinery we have set up to do it, and the 
plans we have made. 

We are getting these reports declassi- 
fied to every extent possible. They will 
be available to Congress, whether they 
are declassified or not, and they will be 
available to the public when they are 
declassified. 

I think that this is a very valuable sys- 
tem and a very valuable program. The 
objectives of it are to attempt to identify 
cost overruns, and other problems in con- 
nection with weapon systems at an early 
date, and to keep both the Committee 
on Armed Services and Congress as a 
whole informed in this very important 
field. In addition, I think that this will 
result in improved and strengthened pro- 
cedures in the Department of Defense 
and will assist the Pentagon in its in- 
ternal management and control of 
weapon systems programs. 

I appreciate the fact that in his letter 
to me transmitting the 12 reports to us, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense David 
Packard stated: 

It is our hope and belief that this new 
reporting procedure that your Subcommittee 
has initiated will not only be helpful to the 
Subcommittee, but also to the Department 
in its internal management. 


I believe it will. 

I should emphasize two other things. 
The first is that the reporting system 
which our committee has initiated is but 
a part of the general and overall sur- 
veillance of the defense procurement 
and contracting which we will pursue. 
As I have said, our primary interest will 
be in any indication of significant 
changes or slippages in cost estimates, 
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production schedues, performance char- 
acteristics and other significant items 
connected with the major military pro- 
grams and contractual obligations. I 
think it is very important that an arm 
of the Congress maintain this surveil- 
lance on a permanent and systematic 
basis. 

Second, as additional reports are re- 
ceived covering other weapon systems, 
we propose to inform both the commit- 
tee, the Congress, and the public as to 
the cost and performance situation re- 
vealed by these figures. I have already 
advised the Secretary of Defense that in 
future the reports should be submitted 
either in unclassified form or in a man- 
ner which will clearly indicate the ma- 
terial contained in the reports which is 
classified. In this manner we will be able 
to release a great deal of the pertinent 
material to the Congress and to the 
public. 

This is a fine program and, although 
it took time to set up and formalize, it 
is working out well. It is my hope that 
it will prevent our being surprised by 
discoveries of huge cost overruns as has 
occurred in the past. I think all are in- 
terested in learning what the committee 
which has primary jurisdiction of mili- 
tary matters is doing in this field. 

EXHIBIT 1 
List 1—Masor WEAPONS SYSTEMS 
ARMY 

General Sheridan tank, armored reconnais- 
sance. 

Cheyenne, armed helicopter (gun ship). 

Shillelagh, antitank missile. 

Lance, surface-to-surface missile, 

Safeguard (Sentinel), ABM. 

NAVY 

SSN-688 class, attack submarine. 

DX-(By group), destroyer. 

CVAN-68, nuclear-powered attack carrier. 

CVAN-69, nuclear-powered attack carrier. 

LHA, landing helicopter assault ship. 

DXGN, nuclear-powered guided missile 
frigate. 

Poseidon, sub-launched ballistic missile. 

Phoenix, fire control and missile system for 
fleet defense. 

Sparrow E/F, air-to-air missile. 

Walleye, TV guided glide bomb. 

F-14A, new Navy fighter plane. 

P-3C, new Navy patrol bomber 
based). 

A-TE, Navy attack plane. 

S-3, new Navy antisubmarine warfare 
plane (VSX). 

MK-48 Torpedo O/1 Condor, air-to-surface 
missile. 


(land- 


AIR FORCE 


SRAM, short-range attack missile (air-to- 
surface). 

Maverick, air-to-ground missile. 

Minuteman II, III, ICBM’s. 

F-111, Air Force fighter bomber. 

C-—5A, Air Force transport aircraft. 

A-7D, Air Force attack plane. 

AWACS, airborne warning and control sys- 
tem. 

AMSA, new Air Force bomber. 

F-15, new air superiority fighter. 

MOL, manned orbiting laboratory. 


List 2—Masor WEAPONS SYSTEMS 
ARMY 
Lance, surface-to-surface missile. 
Safeguard (Sentinel), ABM. 
NAVY 
DxX-(By Group), destroyer. 
CVAN-68, nuclear-powered attack carrier. 
CVAN-69, nuclear-powered attack carrier. 
LHA, landing helicopter assault ship. 
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DXGN, nuclear-powered guided missile 
frigate, 

P-3C, new Navy patrol bomber (land- 
based). 

AIR FORCE 

SRAM, short-range attack missile (air-to- 
surface). 

C-5A, Air Force transport aircraft. 

RF-111, Recce version of F-111. 

FB-111, strategic bomber version of F-111. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding. I think the 
Senator has performed a great duty in 
bringing this matter to the attention of 
the Senate. 

I know weapon systems have to be 
revolutionary, and an effort made to be 
made adequate before their time. I think 
one question that will arise in the 
forthcoming debate is whether or not 
a new weapon system is adequate before 
its time. 

Several years ago, in 1953 and 1954, I 
had an opportunity to serve on the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. I remember 
very well the responsibility of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi at that time, and 
how well he discharged it. 

In 1959 I introduced a bill to reorga- 
nize the Department of Defense. My rea- 
sons for introducing the bill grew in part 
from my experience as a member of the 
Committee on Armed Services. One pro- 
posal I made at the time was that the 
procurement agency in the Department 
of Defense be merged into one. A similar 
proposal was made with respect to re- 
search and development. My bill was not 
approved. It was very bitterly opposed 
by all the services and the Secretary of 
Defense. I remember on one occasion the 
former Secretary of Defense, Mr. Gates, 
told me the proposals were fine and would 
be made effective administratively. 

I should like to ask the Senator one 
or two questions. Does each branch of 
the Defense Department—that is, the 
Departments of the Navy, Army, and Air 
Force—have separate staffs dealing with 
research and development and procure- 
ment? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, to a degree, but 
since the years the Senator mentioned, 
when he was on the committee—and I 
wish he were still on the committee— 
there has been an amendment giving the 
Secretary of Defense more responsibil- 
ity. The overall contracting responsibil- 
ity is vested in the Secretary of Defense 
and his assistants. Although the Secre- 
taries of the services are the ones who 
sign their names, the power is above. But 
I do not believe we could say that they 
have complete research departments, 
completely separated, or completely 
amalgamated, frankly. It depends upon 
the subject matter. 

Mr. COOPER. Does the Secretary of 
Defense have a staff available to him 
which is capable of reviewing proposals 
of the various services and making a 
judgment which it recommends to the 
Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. COOPER. Either in the field of 
research and development, proposals for 
weapons, or in the field of procurement? 
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Mr. STENNIS. In the field of research 
and development, I answer emphatically 
yes. In the field of procurement, he cer- 
tainly has the authority and, so far as I 
know, he has a competent staff. A con- 
tract concept is now, as the Senator 
knows, in controversy. It is known as the 
total package contract, and they are try- 
ing to get a better system there now. 

As to the field of weapons, as I see it, 
the men in uniform are coming into that 
more, and to a degree they should. But 
the Secretary of Defense has a staff, too. 
He has a staff of military advisers and 
experts—not the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
because, of course, they are military 
strategy men. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is much 
more informed on the operations of the 
Department of Defense than I am; but I 
remember, at the time I introduced the 
bill that I had made certain inquiries, 
and it was said there was hardly any 
communication among the services as 
to their efforts in the field of research 
and development, and that there was 
none in procurement. 

I know that the Senator from Missis- 
sippi wants to eliminate waste. I know 
his character and his training. I know 
something about his background because 
the Senator and I have served together 
for a long time now. But again and 
again, it does crop up in the news that, 
say, one department will procure a par- 
ticular item—take a rough figure of 
$1.15—and another department will pro- 
cure the very same item for only 2 cents. 
Those figures may be exaggerated, but it 
comes down to the question: Is there 
anybody, or any staff, directly respon- 
sible to the Secretary of Defense, which 
has the authority and the duty to review 
the departments on procurement in each 
branch, to see if they can find out if they 
are actually in contradictory positions, 
and if any one purchase can be made at 
the lowest feasible price; and, if not, why 
not, because that has been suggested by 
many people and, of course, by the news 
media. It seems simple to do so, unless 
there is some reason which is compelling 
against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Mississippi has 
expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes in order to finish this 
colloquy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me say, briefly, that 
I do not believe there is any doubt, under 
the present arrangement, that the Secre- 
tary of Defense does have authority to 
move in on any situation and is properly 
staffed for it. Frankly, I have stated 
many times that Mr. McNamara’s 
strongest point, perhaps, was in the con- 
tractual field. Things have happened that 
suggest that this field did not have as 
much surveillance as we thought. I am 
not here to blame him. The TFX—I do 
not bring that up because there have 
been aspersions cast upon it—but the 
grand idea was to have a biservice plane. 
This is an illustration of some of the 
problems involved. But the authority is, 
indeed, there, and the staff is available 
for the asking. 
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Mr. COOPER. I believe I heard the 
Senator say that the Armed Services 
Committee will now have a staff which 
will follow that, at any rate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. The Senator is 
correct. We will follow the money when 
it is authorized and appropriated by Con- 
gress. We will follow every one of those 
dollars from the legislative responsi- 
bility standpoint. 

Mr. COOPER. I read this morning that 
the President will review the policies and 
procedures of the Department of De- 
fense. Thus, it seems to indicate, at 
least, that there have been gaps. 

Mr. STENNIS. I endorse the Presi- 
dent’s move, but Congress, after all, has 
its own responsibility. Presidential com- 
missions come and go, but we stay. We 
have to face the problems, and our con- 
stituents as well. 

Mr, COOPER. One further point. I 
appreciate what the Senator has said. I 
recognize that he has developed the 
theme of the evolution of weapons and 
that the need to develop them is great. 
I think that one of the points to be made 
in the coming debate will be the ques- 
tion of whether the defensive system is 
adequate and is necessary to defend our 
country. 

Mr. STENNIS. I imagine we will get 
into that. 

Mr. COOPER. I think so. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Missouri without los- 
ing my right to the floor, and without 
the time being deducted from my allot- 
ted time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, first, 
let me thank the typically gracious kind- 
ness of the distinguished Senator from 
le Dakota for yielding to me at this 

me. 

As mentioned, it was not possible for 
me to be in the Chamber all of the time 
when the distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee made his ad- 
dress, the thrust of which was, primarily, 
in reference to a list of various missiles 
which have been paid for by the Amer- 
ican people, and thereupon abandoned 
either before or after they were put into 
operation. 

May I say that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi told me unfortu- 
nately he could not remain in the Cham- 
ber at this time. 

I will examine this well-gotten-to- 
gether talk and perhaps make further 
remarks later on, but here are a few 
brief facts, thanks to the courtesy of the 
able Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern) that I would bring to the 
attention of the Senate at this time. 

From a budget of less than $10 billion 
in 1947 the price of defense has now 
soared to an annual $80 billion-plus, and 
this is one of the reasons why, although 
desirous of proceeding with research 
and development on the ABM project, I 
oppose its deployment at this time. 

My identification with the missile in- 
dustry goes back many years. Late in 
1945, when testifying before the Senate 
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Special Committee on Atomic Energy, Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, preeminent defense 
scientist of his day, made the following 
prediction: 

There has been a great deal said about a 
3,000 mile high-angle rocket. In my opinion, 
such a thing is impossible today and will be 
impossible for many years. 


That opinion, held by the Nation's 
No. 1 scientific adviser, temporarily ter- 
minated any real interest in a long-range 
missile. In the Air Force at that time, 
however, were followers of that pioneer, 
Dr. Robert Goddard; and after listening 
to them, I, too, became a convert. There- 
upon, as Assistant Secretary of War, I 
made an arrangement with Convair 
whereby that company pursued, with its 
own money, the long-range missile pro- 
gram, which later became the Atlas, first 
of our ICBM’s. 

It became clear long-range missiles 
were here to stay; whereupon—and this 
reads upon what was said earlier—each 
of the three services began to devote 
much time and money to establishing 
position in this new field, with conse- 
quent typical service rivalry, duplication, 
and waste. 

By the midfifties the missile industry 
was roaring. 

Ringing speeches on the floor of the 
Senate and elsewhere presented why it 
was vital to the security of the United 
States to rush such installations as the 
Nike-Zeus. In January 1961, the Chief 
of Army Research and Development, 
made the following comments: 

We must face that if we want a missile 
defense system in this decade; Zeus is the 
only answer known to the free world... 
Today Zeus is the only practical system. 

We dare not become so criminally compla- 


cent that we don’t even try to defend our- 
selves. 


Six years later, however, Secretary 
McNamara testified: 

It is worth noting that had we produced 
and deployed the Nike-Zeus system proposed 
by the Army in 1959 at an estimated cost 
of $13 to $14 billion, most of it would have 
had to be torn out and replaced, almost 
before it became operational, by the new 
missiles and radars of the Nike-X system. 
By the same token, other technological de- 
velopments in offensive forces over the next 
seven years may make obsolete or drastically 
degrade the Nike—X system as presently en- 
visioned, 


That prophecy made by Secretary 
McNamara turned out to be only too 
true, The Nike-Zeus was abandoned. The 
Nike X was abandoned. The Sentinel 
was created and then abandoned. And 
now we have the Safeguard. 

In the fall of 1967 the Secretary of 
Defense announced a thin ABM system, 
designed to protect the United States 
against the Red Chinese. The rationale 
appeared absurd. I made an effort to find 
out what was behind the decision and 
learned to my satisfaction that it was 
political rather than military—a politi- 
cal compromise with respect to a mili- 
tary matter. Accordingly, over a year 
ago, on April 18, 1968, I announced my 
opposition, which was, in part, that if 
the arguments for developing the ABM 
to protect us against the Russians were 
sound, the arguments for developing it 
to protect us against the Chinese were 
unsound. 
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On February 5 last—and I think this 
is quite pertinent to what the able chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
brought up this afternoon—I wrote De- 
puty Secretary of Defense Packard, able 
and experienced businessman, as fol- 
lows: 

Over 40 years ago I started my first elec- 
tronic company. 

Since then, except for a short return to 
the steel business, my activities before com- 
ing down here were concentrated on the 
electric-electronic industry. 

It is from that background, plus various 
positions including Assistant Secretary of 
War, Secretary of Air, and 16 years on the 
Armed Services Committee, that I have come 
to the following conclusions: 

Some of these new and costly weapons sys- 
tems, plausible in theory, will not work ef- 
fectively in practice, 

Over the years, and time and again, pur- 
ported threats which were presented as 
justification for the expenditure of addi- 
tional billions later turned out to be either 
grossly exaggerated, or no threat at all. This 
in itself has cost the American taxpayer not 
a penny less than $20 billion. 

Some of the systems still being operated 
at a cost of billions of dollars annually are 
either obsolescent or obsolete. 

Able and completely sincere people—most 
of them especially articulate because of legal 
training—will argue the case for these cur- 
rent and planned highly technical systems; 
and possibly will succeed in having them all 
approved. The forces presenting said systems 
are deeply entrenched. 

As I see it, however, unless there is more 
discrimination practiced with respect to 
these weapons systems, the economic prob- 
lems which can only occur as a result of 
these gigantic expenditures could well bring 
on the very conditions said systems are 
supposed to avoid. 


That ends the letter of last Febru- 
ary 5. 

With respect to the talk of the distin- 
guished chairman I would make this 
comment. Much of what was referred to 
was not waste, rather desirable and log- 
ical research which ended up in addi- 
tional security for the United States. But 
much was waste, and I will give one il- 
lustration. 

The able chairman referred to the 
Thor missile being installed on location 
in England. In 1959, as a member of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, I 
went to England and went over this 
Thor installation. Never have I seen any- 
thing more absurd, more wasteful. After 
looking it over, I said to a distinguished 
general, who later became deputy chief 
of his service, “This is pretty ridiculous, 
isn’t it?” He said, “It couldn’t be more 
so.” I said, “Anybody passing by in an 
automobile with a long-range rifle could 
destroy it from the road, could they 
not?” He replied, “Give me a .22 rifle and 
I will destroy it myself.” 

So the whole idea that there was an 
intermediate-range ballistic missile in a 
position to help defend the security of 
the United States, at a net cost of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars was wrong. 
At that time I protested most vigorously 
the fact that this had been presented by 
the Defense Department as an important 
link in our defense chain of the United 
States. 

As mentioned, there have been many 
of these listed weapons systems which 
were desirable, even if later they 
were superseded. During the years when 
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we had all the gold as well as the bomb, 
and others had neither, it was not really 
important whether or not we wasted 
money here or there in the defense 
effort. 

But, Mr. President, things have 
changed. One of the finest talks I have 
read recently was by a great American, 
former Gov. Alf M Landon, of Kansas, 
in which he stated in no uncertain terms: 

This Nation is overcommitted; overcom- 
mitted in our obligations abroad; overcom- 
mitted in our obligations from a military 
standpoint as well as a political standpoint, 
with serious and growing problems here at 
home. 

There is a woman in my home town who 
was making $90 a week working for the tele- 
phone company. She has two children. Her 
mother was taking care of the children. Then 
her mother died and now she gets $67 a 
month to take care of herself and her two 
children. The rent she is forced to pay in a 
Federal housing project is $60 a month, so she 
has $7 a month left. 


It seems to me, Mr. President, that na- 
tional security rests at least as much in 
the confidence of the people in their gov- 
ernment and their belief in the wisdom 
of the decisions of their government as 
it does in any new weapons system. 

I am proud that I did place the first 
order for the B-47; and I am proud that 
I also placed the first order for the B-52. 
But that has nothing to do with the new 
situations we are facing today. I hope 
from here on that when we consider var- 
ious suggested new weapons systems, we 
also consider other priorities that are now 
growing all over these United States. We 
no longer have the resources to do every- 
thing regardless unless we are willing to 
risk destruction of the value of the dol- 
lar. From here on out, priorities are im- 
portant. 

Many believe the proposed ABM sys- 
tem will not work. No one denies it is the 
most complicated technical development 
in the history of mankind. I have letters 
from able computer engineers which 
state they do not believe the software, 
essential to this system, will work. In 
addition, the short-range radar was 
never designed to defend missile sites. It 
is almost completely vulnerable to the 
Soviet SS-11, a less accurate, less lethal 
missile than the SS—9; and, as everyone 
knows who is interested in this subject, 
inasmuch as the MSR radar guides both 
of the Safeguard missiles to target, if the 
radar is knocked out, the system is 
blinded and therefore becomes worthless. 

Finally, and as is well proved in the 
chart which so many of us have devoted 
much time to getting declassified, even if 
the Safeguard works perfectly, with a 
slight addition in production by the So- 
viets of their SS-9 weapon, according to 
objective and capable scientists and en- 
gineers, there will be no increase in the 
security of the United States; so the 
money will be wasted. 

These are some of the matters which 
should be considered, Mr. President, be- 
fore we go ahead with this ABM system, 
Today, far more than 10 or 15 years ago, 
it embraces the matter of priorities. We 
are spending ourselves into deep trouble. 

Another word for priorities is “values.” 
With our increasingly limited resources, 
what do the American people think are 
the more and less important aspects of 
our economy and our way of life? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I should be happy 
to yield to the distinguished chairman of 
our Committee on Foreign Relations, but 
the Senator from South Dakota has the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has the floor. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I simply wanted to 
say a few words and ask the Senator 
some questions about his comments. 

First, I commend the Senator from 
Missouri for his very forthright discus- 
sion of this matter, which has become a 
highly emotional issue. His last remarks 
about the matter of priorities are most 
appropriate. 

We held hearings, and during the 
hearings the other day I heard the tes- 
timony of Mr. Penkofsky, who, as the 
Senator knows, is recognized as a great 
authority in this field, especially in ra- 
dar. He said, as the Senator from Mis- 
souri says, that even it it could be made 
to work—and if you wished to put 
enough attention and enough money in- 
to it, and every effort upon it, it is possi- 
ble the system could be made to work— 
nevertheless there are many alterna- 
tives to this kind of approach—an all- 
out, regardless-of-cost approach—al- 
ternatives that would be more effective, 
and that I believe would cost less, be more 
effective, and should have priority. I be- 
lieve the Senator has made this quite 
clear; so I do not wish to pursue it any 
longer, but there are some other matters 
in his statement to which I wish to re- 
spond. 

First, I congratulate the Senator for 
his leadership in the Committee on 
Armed Services in connection with the 
vote by which this particular bill came 
out. This is the first time in my mem- 
ory when the Armed Services Commit- 
tee has taken seriously its responsibility 
for evaluating these missile programs. 
The vote, as I understand it, was 7 to 
10. As I recall, past votes on missile sys- 
tems have usually been without any dis- 
sent, or perhaps with one or two dissent- 
ing votes. I am quite certain, in my own 
mind, that the Senator from Missouri 
deserves a great deal of credit for having 
precipitated a genuine debatc and dis- 
cussion within the committee. I think 
one result will be consideration on the 
floor of the Senate of the same mat- 
ters but in a spirit which has never pre- 
vailed before. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations for his 
undeserved but deeply appreciated 
comments. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is, I 
think, performing a very great service to 
the country. 

I note that the Senator has become 
the target of an attack in the press— 
precipitated, apparently, by the Penta- 
gon. I have in my hand an article from 
the Kansas City Star. The Senator may 
not wish me to use it; but it came to my 
attention, and I cannot refrain from re- 
ferring to it, because I think it is a very 
serious matter, in our democracy, if a 
Senator cannot get up and render the 
type of service the Senator from Mis- 
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souri has rendered without being sub- 
jected to the type of attack described in 
the article. 

The article is written by Mr. William 
McGaffin, a reputable and experienced 
reporter for the Chicago Daily News, 
This particular article, published in the 
Kansas City Star of June 26, 1969, says: 

Authoritative sources report that the 
Pentagon is conducting a whispering cam- 
paign against two of its major critics—Sen. 
Stuart Symington (D-Mo), and Gen. David 
M. Shoup, retired former commandant of 
the Marine Corps. 

This type of campaign, launched to try 
to discredit their criticism of military spend- 
ing and our Vietnam policy, was chosen be- 
cause these critics are beyond the reach of 
Pentagon. 


This is to me an extremely distress- 
ing development. This recalls to mind 
the so-called Starbird memorandum re- 
vealed by the Washington Post some 
weeks ago. General Starbird supplied a 
memorandum to Secretary Resor out- 
lining an organized program for discred- 
iting the critics of ABM or building up 
a case for it. 

This press account of a whispering 
campaign is an example, I think, of part 
of the kind of program described in 
the Starbird memorandum—a well- 
organized program of public relations 
people spreading rumors and discredit- 
ing a great Senator who is not only try- 
ing to do his duty to protect the secu- 
rity of our country in a military sense 
but also to protect our very serious fiscal 
situation. I think this attack ought to 
be brought to the attention of the coun- 
try and the Senate. 

This is also similar to the attack upon 
employees of the Pentagon. The same 
article refers to the attacks upon Mr. 
John McGee, a civilian working for the 
Navy; a Mr. A. Ernest Fitzgerald, a ci- 
vilian working for the Air Force; and 
Richard A. Stubbing, a military budget 
specialist for the Bureau of the Budget. 
They are employees of the Government 
who have been downgraded or have had 
their positions changed because they 
dared to tell the truth about the pro- 
curement policies of the Pentagon. This 
is an extremely dangerous procedure to 
be allowed to go unnoticed. 

I hope the Senate will take this matter 
into consideration in assessing the de- 
bate and the arguments being made on 
behalf of the ABM or any other pro- 
gram emanating from the Defense 
Department. 

I cannot believe that the Joint Chiefs 
would really approve of this kind of ac- 
tivity. It is hard for me to believe that 
they are aware of it. Yet, it is published 
in the newspapers. 

There is an article in this morning’s 
newspaper containing a statement made 
by the Vice President of the United 
States. It is so similar to statements 
previously made by the administration 
of President Johnson, and especially by 
the former Secretary of State and others 
representing that administration, that I 
am bound to say I am very distressed 
by this. It assumes a position of attack 
upon those who oppose the ABM system 
similar to the attack upon the Senator 
from Missouri. 
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This is to me going far beyond the 
bounds of legitimate debate or discussion 
of a highly controversial and extremely 
important matter. It attacks the integ- 
rity of the Senator from Missouri and 
spreads rumors about him and those 
who oppose his position, insinuating that 
we are responsible—and I include myself 
in this group—for prolonging the war 
simply because we raise questions about 
the validity of the circumstances under 
which the war was either started or pur- 
sued. 

It strikes me as going beyond legiti- 
mate criticism or debate in a matter as 
important as the ABM or the war in 
Vietnam. 

I could not refrain from making these 
comments because, of all the Senators 
who are entitled to make criticism of the 
military program, it is the Senator from 
Missouri. 

As everyone knows, the Senator from 
Missouri served as a distinguished Sec- 
retary of the Air Force. He is the only 
Senator who has served on both the 
Armed Services Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. He has had 
an opportunity to hear at first hand the 
best available information with regard 
to foreign policy as well as with regard 
to our Armed Services. 

I do hope these attacks will cease and 
that these matters can be judged upon 
their merits without personal attacks or 
rumors about the Senator from Missouri 
or any other Senator. 

I wanted to take this opportunity to 
say a few words and congratulate the 
Senator from Missouri for his courage in 
standing up to attacks of this kind and 
defending the public interest, as he is 
doing so ably. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, let 
me express my deep appreciation to the 
distinguished chairman for his remarks. 
I not only did not know the Senator was 
going to mention that article, I did not 
know he was going to be on the floor at 
this time. 

I read the article, and believe the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the Honorable Melvin 
Laird, is an able man of integrity and 
high stature. I know he had nothing to 
do with it. 

Many people live and work in the Pen- 
tagon. Some people live off the Pentagon. 
If I had to guess where criticism of 
General Shoup came from, the latter 
category might constitute some of the 
problem. 

I do not agree with the good general 
on various matters, but this is America. 

In any case, it is a privilege to have 
my name connected with a holder of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

In this connection, I noted a recent 
article stating those of us on the Armed 
Services Committee who voted against 
the ABM were doves. Inasmuch as the 
distinguished Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye) and I agreed to file minority 
views, before anyone calls the great Sen- 
ator from Hawaii a dove, he should look 
at the record of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and note what Gen. Mark Clark 
volunteered about the gallant military 
service of this Senator when testifying 
before the committee. 
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I have worked for 25 years in Gov- 
ernment to achieve a strong America so 
we can remain a free America. But what 
is the use of being a Member of the Sen- 
ate and representing the people of my 
State unless I can come to the floor of the 
Senate and say what I honestly believe. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas for the privilege of serving on 
his committee. We do not agree on every- 
thing, but again, that is America; and 
serving with him has been an interest- 
ing, refreshing, and stimulating expe- 
rience. 

I think the fact we have this com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
contributes more to the true security of 
the United States than many people 
realize today. We are overcommitted, and 
if we are not careful, we could go broke. 

Mr. President, I thank most sincerely 
my able and very tolerant friend, the able 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern), for yielding to me originally so 
I could make some remarks with respect 
to the address made earlier today by the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HUGHES subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I simply want to associate my- 
self with the statement of the senior 
Senator from Missouri regarding the 
anti-ballistic-missile system and the con- 
clusions he has reached over a long 
course of time, and from years of exten- 
sive experience in the Government and 
in both the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government. He was 
speaking out this afternoon in an at- 
tempt to keep before this body and the 
American people a vision of the great 
debate that is about to take place on 
the current position of the ABM system. 
I simply wanted the Recorp to show that 
the Senator from Iowa endorses the posi- 
tion of the senior Senator from Missouri 
and appreciated hearing his statements 
today. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
was not only pleased to yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri, but 
I am also pleased to associate myself 
with the significant and compelling re- 
marks which the Senator has made. 


VIETNAM AND THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, Fri- 
day, July 4, 1969, we Americans will ob- 
serve the 193d anniversary of our Decla- 
ration of Independence. That eloquent 
document signed by Thomas Jefferson 
and his colleagues at Philadelphia on 
July 4, 1776, opens with the familiar 
lines: 

When in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them with another ... a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind requires that they 
should declare the causes which impel them 
to the separation. 


Then comes the claim to “certain un- 
alienable rights—life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

A decade later, the Constitution of the 
new American Nation was framed at 
Philadelphia affirming the national 
purposes: 
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To form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity. 


Taken together, the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution com- 
prise an early statement of our country’s 
priorities that still serves as an appro- 
priate criterion of national excellence. 

How well do we measure up to those 
priorities in 1969? Is the “pursuit of 
happiness” going well in America at the 
end of the 1960’s—a decade which opened 
with John Kennedy’s ringing assurance: 
“We can do better”? 

Are we moving toward “a more perfect 
Union in this time which ranges black 
against white, youth against age, ghetto 
against suburb, poor against rich? 

How fare “justice” and “tranquillity” 
in our troubled land where danger lurks 
in the street, campus and city are in 
turmoil, and the environment is being 
polluted? 

Do we promote either the “common 
defense” or the “general welfare” when 
we budget more than $80 billion for the 
instruments of war while 15 million of 
our citizens are rendered defenseless by 
malnutrition? 

I cannot accept the diagnosis of some 
that we are a “sick society”; yet, I cannot 
find assurance in the state of the Union 
on Independence Day, 1969. For our Na- 
tion is laboring under a double burden— 
a cruel, self-defeating war abroad and a 
profoundly troubled domestic society 
strained by the paradox of affluence and 
neglect. 

It is doubtless simplistic to contend 
that the malaise of today stems from 
only one cause—war, racism, technolog- 
ical revolution, or the quickening pace 
of social change. Yet, I firmly believe 
that our involvement in the Vietnam 
war is at the base of the most acute 
troubles that beset us today. 

Former Secretary of Defense Clark 
Clifford has recently said that his grow- 
ing doubts about our Vietnam policy have 
taken on the character of an “obses- 
sion.” It is obvious that our former great 
Ambassador and chief negotiator, Av- 
erell Harriman, and his brilliant deputy, 
Cyrus Vance, as well as. such distin- 
guished generals as Gavin and Shoup, 
share that obsession. I share it, too, and, 
indeed, for me the war in Vietnam has 
been a nagging obsession for several 
years. Early in 1967 I referred to our 
deepening war in Asia as “a policy of 
madness”’—“the most tragic diplomatic, 
military, and moral blunder in our na- 
tional history.” 

It may be ill-timed to repeat that ver- 
dict today when we are officially seeking 
a way out of the Vietnamese morass. But 
I am increasingly obsessed by the con- 
tinuing folly that each week kills several 
hundred American youth and wounds 
several thousand others—that is daily 
devastating Vietnam while poisoning 
and dividing our own society. 

I may add, parenthetically, that any- 
one who will take time to look through 
the current issue of Life magazine and 
see the faces of young Americans killed 
in 1 week of that war will, I think, come 
to an obsession, if he does not already 
have one, about the urgency of putting 
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an end to such killing. The magazine 
contains the names of boys from every 
State in the Union, boys 18, 19, 20, or 21 
years old, some older, all of them young 
men, all of them robbed of an oppor- 
tunity to live out their lives by a war 
that many of us do not believe serves 
the national interest. 

One would think that given more than 
a decade to witness the self-defeating 
efforts in Vietnam of previous admin- 
istrations, the new administration would 
have moved quickly to stop the slaughter 
and extricate our troops. 

But it increasingly appears that there 
is no real change of policy—that we 
simply have a new management of the 
old assumptions—that we are following 
the same strategy that has produced our 
earlier years of grief. It is incredible that 
we continue to pursue in an offensive 
strategy the Vietnamese by land, sea, and 
air—our troops killing and being killed 
although we long ago abandoned the 
dream of military victory. 

It is equally incredible that we con- 
tinue a virtually unqualified support of 
the Thieu-Ky regime while that regime 
jails its finest citizens and blocks the 
negotiating road to peace either in Paris 
or in Saigon. So long as we cling to our 
military policy of maximum pressure and 
our political embrace of General Thieu, 
the negotiations in Paris are a sham and 
a delusion. There is no peace ahead on 
the course we are now following; there is 
only more death and waste abroad and 
more serious crises in our own troubled 
land. 

My views on the Vietnam issue are 
deeply held—forged by long years of 
reading and study, conversation and 
debate—sharpened in late 1965 by a first- 
hand view of the battle areas in Vietnam. 
They have recently been fortified by what 
I believe to be an important experience 
that heretofore I have shared only in 
confidence with the White House and 
the State Department. 

In late May I presided as a Methodist 
layman over a consultation of the World 
Council of Churches in London. Before 
returning from that conference, I flew 
to Paris and after conferring with Am- 
bassador Lodge and the State Depart- 
ment about my intentions, I devoted a 
long day to intensive discussions with 
the top negotiators in Paris representing 
Hanoi and the National Liberation Front. 

After carefully explaining to the two 
delegations that under American law 
and practice, only authorized diplomatic 
officials may represent the negotiating 
position of our Government, I proceeded 
to interrogate these delegations from 10 
a.m. until 10 p.m.—trying to get a better 
feeling and understanding of their posi- 
tion with respect to the issues now at 
stake. At one point I did depart from my 
questions to express strong disapproval of 
the North Vietnamese practice of with- 
holding the names and conditions of 
American pilots captured or killed over 
North Vietnam. I made a special inquiry 
about Capt. Sam Fantle, Jr., of Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., a distinguished constitu- 
ent of mine whose family has heard 
nothing since he was shot down over 
North Vietnam many months ago. I told 
the North Vietnamese that I regarded 
their policy of refusing even to say 
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whether Captain Fantle and his fellow 
pilots are alive or dead as both inhu- 
mane and foolish. 

In spite of my disappointment on the 
prisoner information matter, I left 
Paris with enhanced respect for the in- 
telligence, shrewdness, and the absolute 
devotion to their cause of both the North 
Vietnamese and their NLF allies. There 
is not the slightest doubt in my mind that 
however much some of our officials hon- 
estly believe we are repelling aggression 
in Vietnam, the North Vietnamese and 
the NLF just as sincerely see us as the 
aggressors—the foreign invaders—the 
despoilers of their country. They have 
been trying in their own way to achieve 
independence for generations—for a 
thousand years against the Chinese, for 
more than 80 years against the French, 
then the Japanese in World War II, then 
tke French again, for 8 long years, and 
finally against the United States. When 
Ho Chi Minh first proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam on September 2, 1945, at the 
end of World War II, he borrowed from 
our own declaration. Ho’s declaration 
opens as follows: 

All men are created equal. They are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, among these are Life, Lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of Happiness, This 
immortal statement was made in the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United 
States of America in 1776. In a broader sense, 
this means: all the peoples of the earth are 


equal from birth, all the peoples have a 
right to live, to be happy and free, 


These Vietnamese who follow Ho Chi 
Minh and the National Liberation Front 
see those Vietnamese who have resisted 
the “liberation” struggle—Bao Dai, the 
late President Diem, Ky, and Thieu— 
not as patriots but as Benedict Arnolds. 

Beyond any resentment they feel to- 
ward us is their complete contempt for 
Generals Thieu and Ky. They regard 
them as the artificial creations of an out- 
side power who are willing to slaughter 
their own fellow Vietnamese to maintain 
the lavish support of their foreign 
keeper. 

Although Hanoi and the NLF have set 
forth a number of proposals, there are 
only two points that are central to their 
position, which we must evaluate and 
either accept or reject. First of all, they 
insist on the unconditional withdrawal of 
all American forces from Vietnam. 
Neither Hanoi nor the NLF is willing to 
talk about “mutual withdrawal” since 
they insist we are the only foreigners in 
Vietnam. I have no doubt, however, that 
if we began withdrawing our troops while 
moving toward a defensive, cease-fire 
strategy, the other side would quickly 
respond by easing off their military pres- 
sure. Let us remember that in spite of 
many predictions that North Vietnam 
would greatly accelerate their attacks on 
the ground if we stopped the bombing 
of North Vietnam, they did just the op- 
posite. Following the bombing halt of last 
November 1, the North Vietnamese with- 
drew 22 of their 25 regiments from South 
Vietnam—from the so-called I Corps 
area in the northern part of South Viet- 
nam. It is a tragedy of incalculable di- 
mensions that we simultaneously stepped 
up all of our military operations in the 
south and thus missed an opportunity to 
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reduce the killing, ease the military and 
diplomatic tensions, and open the way 
for a more hopeful negotiating atmos- 
phere in both Paris and Saigon. 

Let me say, parenthetically, that when 
I asked them if the withdrawal of 22 of 
their 25 regiments took place as a result 
of the bombing halt of November 1, they 
refused to give a direct answer, making 
it clear that they had insisted on the un- 
conditional halt in the bombing of North 
Vietnam. I presume they did not want to 
leave the implication that they were at- 
taching any conditions they were to meet 
following a halt in the bombing. The sig- 
nificant thing is that they did not esca- 
late but deescalate dramatically, once the 
bombing of the north had halted. 

I am certain that we should now 
notify Saigon, Hanoi, the NLF, and other 
interested parties that we are definitely 
moving out all of our forces and that the 
only consideration on the speed of the 
withdrawal will be the safety of our men. 

When I suggested to the Hanoi and 
NLF delegations that some Americans 
fear a bloodbath during or after an 
American withdrawal, they replied that 
just the opposite would happen—the 
killing would stop—that bloodbath now 
in progress as the war continues, which 
could be stopped in the event of an Amer- 
ican withdrawal. They suggested that I 
talk with some of the French officials who 
were involved in the withdrawal of 1954. 
They boast of the fact that they cooper- 
ated with the French during their with- 
drawal and took no reprisals. Minister 
Xuan Thuy, the chief North Vietnamese 
negotiator, told me that the former 
French High Commissioner for Vietnam 
during the period before the French 
withdrew is now living in Paris and oc- 
casionally visits Minister Thuy on a 
friendly, social basis. I verified this con- 
tention and, indeed, was assured by sev- 
eral well-informed French sources that 
the relations between France and Viet- 
nam have steadily improved since the 
French withdrawal. 

But let us be clear on this first point: 
There will be no negotiations in Paris 
or elsewhere worthy of the name until 
we stop our offensive military operations 
and begin the systematic withdrawal of 
all of our forces—preferably during the 
next 12 months. 

Mr. President, I was told, especially 
by the North Vietnamese, and I am 
inclined to believe it, that there is a 
potentially strong reservoir of admira- 
tion and good will toward the people and 
the ideals of the United States on the 
part of most of the residents of Vietnam, 
North and South. 

For example, during the heaviest of the 
bombing attacks upon North Vietnam, 
the schools in Hanoi continued to teach 
American history and American litera- 
ture, always distinguishing between our 
great historic ideals, which they admire, 
and our current policy, which they de- 
plore. They believe our present policy 
toward them was foisted upon the 
American people by mistaken, short- 
sighted leaders, who will be increasingly 
repudiated by the American electorate. 
They gave repeated expressions of their 
desire to end the war and to establish 
peaceful relations with the United States 
following the withdrawal of our forces. 
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As for reprisals against those Vietnam- 
ese who have stood with our forces, they 
said that it would be in the self-interest 
of any regime to try to broaden its sup- 
port and unify the country which would 
call not for reprisals but accommodation. 
Nevertheless, I believe we should accom- 
pany our withdrawal from Vietnam with 
an offer of asylum to any Vietnamese 
who are worried about their safety. 

Perhaps other Western countries will 
join in providing asylum. There are a 
great many Vietnamese now living in 
Paris who are there because they are 
afraid of our friends in Saigon. Doubtless 
there are some there who are afraid of 
the NLF or the North Vietnamese, but 
some provision should be made for 
asylum for those who feel threatened, in 
the event of a peaceful settlement of the 
war and the withdrawal of our forces. 

The second point which Hanoi and the 
NLF make clear is that there will be no 
negotiations so long as we continue our 
unqualified embrace of the Thieu-Ky 
regime. In other words, they are not 
about to settle this war under conditions 
that will leave them with the Thieu-Ky 
regime in power, however that might be 
brought about. That is really what the 
question is all about; namely, the politi- 
cal future of South Vietnam. 

Our adversaries believe, and I share 
their belief, as do many of our most 
qualified American observers, that the 
military regime do not really want an 
end to the war—they say they do not 
want the United States to withdraw; nor 
do they want an authentic process of 
self-determination. The reasons are 
clear: The Saigon regime has little real 
support or respect from its own people 
and would be quickly replaced by the 
local citizens were it not for the over- 
whelming presence of American power. 

The fear of popular resentment of that 
regime is increasingly manifested by the 
Thieu-Ky regime as they imprison even 
their moderate, middle-of-the-road 
critics. 

A recent survey team of distinguished 
Americans, including Methodist Bishop 
James Armstrong from my State, Father 
Drynan, Dean of the Boston College Law 
School, Admiral Thure, and others, have 
reported that the jails of Saigon are 
increasingly jammed with tens of thou- 
sands of political critics, most of them 
moderate citizens, journalists, clergy- 
men, students, teachers, business and 
professional men—sincere South Viet- 
namese patriots whose only crime is to 
advocate a more democratic government 
devoted to peace. 

Generals Thieu and Ky stoutly insist 
that they will never share their power, 
even provisionally, with the National 
Liberation Front. 

That, Mr. President, is really at the 
base of our dilemma as we seek to win 
this war. 

Furthermore, they will tolerate no dis- 
sent even from non-Communist moder- 
ates who favor a neutral, peaceful, in- 
dependent South Vietnam. That is why 
the runner-up in the last presidential 
election is in jail. That is why the num- 
ber two Buddhist in South Vietnam is in 
jail, because they favor, as I do, a neu- 
tral, independent, South Vietnam with a 
government representative of all the 
political groups in the south. 
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As long as these rigid, oppressive posi- 
tions are held by Thieu and Ky with the 
backing of American power, there can be 
no peace. It is a delusion to believe that 
the South Vietnamese people and their 
army will really fight effectively to pre- 
serve a narrowly based mercenary re- 
gime of this kind. It is American troops 
that will do the effective fighting and the 
dying—and to what end? To buy time 
for a political tyranny that negates the 
very spirit of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which we will celebrate Friday? 

I call today for us to declare our inde- 
pendence of a monstrous folly that is 
surely weakening our Nation at home 
and abroad. “A decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind” commands us “to 
dissolve the political bands” that have 
bound the Vietnamese albatross to our 
backs. 

Having long ago asserted for ourselves 
the right to “throw off” a government 
guilty of “a long train of abuses and 
usurpations,” history demands that we 
not deny to the people of Vietnam the 
right to resolve their own struggle with 
the rulers of Saigon. 

If we truly seek for ourselves and for 
others “‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” let us in the name of God 
and our own history end the slaughter 
and devastation that at once drain the 
blood of both Vietnam and America. 

As chairman of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Nutrition and Human Needs, 
I have been profoundly moved by the in- 
excusable fact that 15 million of our fel- 
low citizens suffer from malnutrition. It 
is past time for us to quit killing Asians 
and to begin feeding Americans. 

If we cannot hear the anguished cries 
of Vietnam, let us at least look to what 
we are doing to our own beloved land: 
200,000 young Americans killed or 
wounded; $100 billion swallowed in a 
blood-soaked jungle; millions of Ameri- 
cans, especially the young, confused, 
frustrated, or alienated from their own 
government; great American cities and 
universities caught up in turmoil, vio- 
lence, and neglect; costly wartime infla- 
tion, high interest rates, rising taxes, and 
a continued drain on our dollar and gold 
reserves; perhaps, worst of all, a wide- 
spread loss of confidence in ourselves and 
on the part of others around the globe 
as to our prudence and humanity. 

It is painful in our personal lives, in 
our business ventures, or in our social 
enterprises to confess error, to declare 
bankruptcy, or to seek a reordering of 
life. It is far easier to begin a war than 
to end it. It is sometimes more tempting 
to policymakers to save face than to save 
lives. 

Yet, I am convinced that the over- 
whelming majority of our people, having 
taken so many risks for war, are now 
ready to follow leaders who will take 
some risks for peace. The one vindica- 
tion that can console us is that our Viet- 
nam involvement, for all its blood and 
heartache, may yet be redeemed if we 
learn from that bitter experience not to 
repeat it elsewhere. Those brave men 
who have died in Vietnam—American 
and Vietnamese alike—can teach us by 
their too great sacrifice that this is not 
the way for alien peoples to live on this 
shrinking planet. 
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The Biblical wisdom still challenges 
us: “I have set before you life and death, 
blessing and cursing; therefore choose 
life, that both thou and thy seed may 
live.” - 

I would plead again today, on the eve 
of a meaningful historic date, that we 
throw off the curse of Vietnam, that we 
turn away from death and set our course 
toward blessing and life. And that “for 
the support of this declaration, with a 
firm reliance on the protection of divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. First, I wish to 
associate myself with the Senator’s com- 
ments and to call attention to the fact 
that in 1967, which was long before the 
present administration came into power, 
the Senator voiced his criticism of our 
policy in Vietnam, as did other Senators, 
and as I did. 

This calls to mind an attack upon 
those of us who are critics of the war by 
the present Vice President of the United 
States and President of the Senate. It 
was made in Wichita, Kans., yesterday, 
July 1, and reported in the New York 
Times and other newspapers of today. I 
shall read the first paragraph: 

Vice President Agnew told the Governors of 
10 Middle Western States tonight that they 
could not expect any increases in Federal 
aid while the Vietnam war continued. He put 
the blame on the critics of President Nixon’s 


war policies for prolonging the conflict. 


The Vice President then repeated many 
of the same things that had been said so 
often by the previous administration. I 
ask the Senator from South Dakota if it 
is not unbecoming of the present admin- 
istration, by its spokesman, the Vice 
President, to make statements of this 
kind, in view of the fact that the critics 
of President Nixon’s war policy—cer- 
tainly most of them—were also critics of 
President Johnson’s war policies. 

In other words, there is nothing 
partisan about the criticism of the Presi- 
dent’s war policies. 

The Senator from South Dakota has 
drawn attention to the article in Life 
magazine and the obvious humane con- 
siderations which go into it. Does not the 
Senator agree with me that it is un- 
becoming for the present administration 
to take upon itself now the role of con- 
tinuing the previous administration’s 
policy by identifying itself with that 
policy, and by characterizing those of us 
who, long before the present administra- 
tion took office, criticized the policy? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Yes; the Senator's 
point is well taken. Frankly, I am a little 
puzzled as to why the Vice President is 
so eager to identify certain of those 
policies with President Nixon. I should 
not think that to do so would serve the 
best interests of either the President or 
the country. 

I have not come to the Chamber 
today—and I know the Senator from 
Arkansas has not—with any partisan 
thought in mind. We have stood in this 
Chamber over the last 4 or 5 years de- 
ploring our country’s deepening involve- 
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ment in Vietnam. There is nothing par- 
ticularly new about that. 

We are not concerned about the obses- 
sion of a particular political party on this 
issue; we are concerned with what is in 
the interest of our country. 

It is not in the interest of our country 
for us to lapse into silence about a policy 
that we think is damaging the national 
interest. I think that both private citi- 
zens and U.S. Senators have an ob- 
ligation, when our Government follows 
a course which we think is not in our 
country’s interest, to speak out and ex- 
press our views. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. During the first 4 or 
5 months of this administration, most of 
us who had formerly been criticizing the 
Vietnam policy of the previous admin- 
istration voluntarily restrained ourselves 
from criticizing the lack of any progress 
by this administration in settling the 
war. We were told that secret talks were 
taking place, and we took that statement 
on faith. The majority leader of the Sen- 
ate stated one day—I do not know wheth- 
er I or some other Senator had made re- 
marks slightly critical—that we should 
give the President time and should be 
patient. 

I would say that most Members of this 
body have followed this admonition and 
have done everything they could do rea- 
sonably to encourage this administra- 
tion to change its Vietnam policy from 
that of the previous administration. 

There having been an election last fa‘l, 
it was assumed under our procedure of 
democratic elections that normally, with- 
in a matter of this consequence, and es- 
pecially a policy so intimately identified 
with the fortunes of the Democratic 
Party last year, there would be a change, 
and the Senator from South Dakota and I 
were entitled to expect a change in a 
reasonable time. 

Now, for the Vice President to make 
this statement that we are to blame for 
aid not being provided to the States is 
going far beyond a reasonable interpre- 
tation of what our role has been. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. I might say the Senator from 
Arkansas went out of his way, as I recall, 
in the first visits of the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Secretary of State to urge 
them in a very broad and humane spirit 
not to accept this policy as their own, but 
to come in with a fresh approach and try 
to see if we could not find a more sensible 
course. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it not a fact that 
after all, the Republican candidate last 
year said he was going to stop the war, 
that he had a way to stop the war, and 
that he was going to stop the war? 

Mr. McGOVERN. That was my under- 
standing. I think millions of people were 
influenced, at least in part, to support 
Mr. Nixon because they thought he would 
have a different approach. But if there 
has been a change in policy, I have not 
been able to detect it. 

Maybe the Senator from Arkansas, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, is privy to material that I am 
not. I do not see any basic change either 
in the military policy or diplomatic pol- 
icy that has taken place; neither do I 
see any evidence of progress in the nego- 
tiating efforts in Paris. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Judging from the 
elections last fall I think one could rea- 
sonably say President Nixon was a critic 
of the then-policy of President Johnson. 
Was he a critic of that policy? 

Mr. McGOVERN. That was my inter- 
pretation of it. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Now, he would be 
classed as a critic of Nixon’s war policies 
and one of those contributing to the fact 
that there is no aid for the States. 

I agree with him that the great and 
excessive waste of money in the procure- 
ment policies of the Department of De- 
fense is the principal reason there is no 
money for aid to the States. But I do not 
agree the critics of this policy are the 
reason and the blame. The blame is be- 
cause they propose the same policy Pres- 
ident Nixon criticized last year during 
the elections. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I fully subscribe to 
the Senator’s point of view. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, once 
again I commend the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota for speak- 
ing up candidly and courageously on 
the issue of the war, He has done this 
many times in the past, when he stood 
nearly alone, in voicing his misgivings. 

He has said in this address that it may 
seem ill timed to repeat his earlier in- 
dictment of our policy when we are offi- 
cially seeking a way out of the Vietnam- 
ese morass. 

I have also been faced with the same 
dilemma. I have a speech on Vietnam of 
my own, which I have left on my desk for 
months because the administration is of- 
ficially committed to the objective of 
ending the war. Therefore, it is very 
difficult to taxe up the cudgels when the 
President has said in his inaugural ad- 
dress that the highest priority of his ad- 
ministration is to end the war in Asia. 
I think all of us feel constrained to stand 
back and say, “Mr. President, proceed.” 
So, we have waited for some indication 
of substantial change in the policy that 
led us into this morass. I, too, have failed 
to detect that change. 

When the President spoke on May 14, 
there were those who interpreted some 
nuance or innuendo in his language as 
evidence of a subtle shift in position. I 
must say, I was so hopeful that there 
might be such a shift in our bargaining 
position that I immediately took the 
floor to point out these interpretations 
and express the hope that they would 
prove to be accurate. But the confirma- 
tion has never come. 

Instead, there came the Air Force 
Academy speech in which the President 
assumed an entirely different posture, 
one reminiscent of an earlier Nixon, in 
which he seemed to say that anyone who 
criticized the war policy or the military 
establishment was a kind of appeaser, a 
neoisolationist. All of the tired old 
phrases of the previous administration 
were in evidence in that speech. 

But still the argument persisted that 
there was a change in the new adminis- 
tration’s position; that presumably the 
real Nixon would reveal. If so, he has yet 
to disclose what it is. It certainly is not 
reflected in the general order given to 
our military forces in Vietnam. The 
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nature of that order I am not at liberty 
to reveal on this floor, but it hasn’t 
changed. The military objective, and the 
method for achieving it, remain the same 
today as when last laid down by Presi- 
dent Johnson. So one cannot find here 
any indication of change with respect to 
American policy in Vietnam. 

Next came the President’s recent press 
conference, in which still another Nixon 
appeared, spurred by the remarks of 
Clark Clifford who had just called for 
the withdrawal of 100,000 American 
troops this year. Now, the President was 
saying that he not only took cognizance 
of the Clifford recommendation, but that 
he had hopes of besting it, and this after 
having said at Midway, only a week or 
two before, that the American with- 
drawal would be limited to 25,000 troops 
in the first instance, and that any sub- 
sequent withdrawals would depend upon 
Hanoi’s response, upon a wind-down in 
the fighting, and, finally, upon the dem- 
onstrated ability of Saigon’s troops to 
carry the load. 

What I am saying to the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota is that it is 
extremely difficult to wrestle with a 
shadow. The President suddenly mate- 
rializes in front of us. One reaches for 
him and he disappears, and then mate- 
rializes to the rear. One whirls around to 
reach out and again he disappears, only 
to reappear on the left side or on the 
right side, leaving one to wonder what, 
indeed, is his position. What is the pol- 
icy? If the President’s objective is to 
spread confusion within the country and 
throughout the world, I say he has suc- 
ceeded. But there comes a time when 
those of us who have opposed the war 
from the outset must begin to speak up 
again. It is not enough, in view of the 
confusion, merely to say, “Keep quiet. 
The President will bring the war to a 
close in his own way.” 

So, once again, I commend the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota for reaffirming 
his position and speaking his mind. This 
is in the best traditions of the Senate, of 
which the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota is one of its finest Mem- 
bers. 

I also commend him for the higher 
patriotism reflected in his concern for 
the well-being of the country, which he 
places above every other consideration. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho. His was, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, one of the earliest voices to warn 
against the course we were beginning to 
pursue in Vietnam some 4% years ago. 

At the beginning of 1965, when the 
escalation policy really got underway, I 
think he wrote an article which was pub- 
lished even before Congress came back 
into session, warning against any fur- 
ther military buildup in Vietnam, warn- 
ing that we were trying to resolve an 
essentially political problem by outside 
military forces, and that this would lead 
to a demand for more forces and for more 
and more and, in the end, we would be 
no closer to a stable and peaceful situa- 
tion in Vietnam than before the enor- 
mous military effort began. 

The distinguished Senator from Idaho 
will recall that he and I joined, in early 
1965, in a rather lengthy colloquy on the 
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floor of the Senate, in which we were 
calling not for the withdrawal of Amer- 
ican forces, or anything that could be 
construed as a radical prescription, but 
merely suggesting that the administra- 
tion make a public offer to try to nego- 
tiate an end to the war. 

We were attacked at that time by at 
least one senior Member of this body for 
trying to run up the white flag of 
surrender. Yet, 60 days later, the Pres- 
ident of the United States in fact adopted 
that as our official policy—and, let me 
say, to his credit. 

I think we immediately improved our 
position before the world when we at 
least made some gesture in the direction 
of negotiations, It appears that many 
times Members of the Senate lapse into 
silence on the theory that perhaps we 
are undercutting some kind of secret 
policy under way in the administration, 
only to learn later that there is as much 
division and uncertainty within the ad- 
ministration on these issues as, perhaps, 
there is in the country and in the Senate. 

The case of the distinguished former 
Secretary of Defense, Clark Clifford, is 
one in point. I had thought that he was 
the No. 1 hawk in the country at 
the time he became Secretary of Defense. 
Now it turns out that he had grave reser- 
vations about our policy as early as the 
summer of 1967, reservations which he 
said he evolved into an opinion, and then 
evolved into a conviction, and that con- 
viction has now become an obsession that 
our policy is dead wrong and that we 
must reverse it. 

When he suggests the withdrawal of 
our combat forces by the end of 1970, as 
the Senator from Idaho has said, the 
President says we should do better than 
that. So what began as a recommenda- 
tion by some of us for a negotiated settle- 
ment of this war has now evolved to the 
point where even those who once were 
the strongest advocates of the policy are 
saying that we should get out. I think 
they are saying that in part because the 
Senator from Arkansas, the Senator 
from Idaho, and others, had the courage 
of their convictions and were willing to 
try to point out the error of our ways, 
and to stay with that conviction until a 
change was brought about. We need to 
pursue that course until there is some 
evidence of a fundamental change in 
policy. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Idaho for his remarks today, but 
beyond that, for the long and patient ef- 
forts he has made in this field for many 
years. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming, with 
whom I have had the privilege and the 
honor of engaging in a series of debates 
on this issue over the years. As I have 
said publicly on several occasions, he is 
a most articulate defender of our policy 
in Vietnam and it is a privilege to have 
an exchange of views with him at any 
time. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, as I have 
listened to the dialog, it calls back to 
mind those fateful days in January, Feb- 
ruary, and March of 1965, when the in- 
tensification of the conflict in Vietnam 
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was steadily on the rise and when I 
think we were guilty of discussing in dia- 
log and colloquy the implications of the 
decision made at that time. 

I have been told by a member of the 
press that perhaps that dialog, in those 
days, failed primarily because of the fact 
that it was dropped too soon, that talking 
out loud, exploring out loud, was so im- 
portant—then as now—that it should 
have reached a still higher crescendo. 

I remember one member of the press 
saying, that he thought the dialog itself 
was conceived in Walter Lippmann’s 
living room one late January afternoon 
when several Members, present here in 
the Chamber right now, were there and 
the importance of getting that conver- 
sation underway was a very pointed sug- 
gestion. 

I would say to the Senator from South 
Dakota that, modest as he is in sharing 
the accolades for contributions made in 
those days and now—and rightfully so— 
with Members now in the Chamber, he 
was an extremely lonely figure in those 
days. To me, he was a figure of inspira- 
tion. I admired him as he stood for his 
convictions, for what he believes to be 
the right thing to do. Much as I disagreed 
with him at the time, I felt that his con- 
tribution would be important in the his- 
tory of the evolution of our policy, and 
his contribution was of that character. 

Mr. President, I cannot help recalling 
the times he and I debated this ques- 
tion on the campuses around the land. 
I have always felt our contribution was 
a singular one—not that his solution 
may turn out to be the right one in his- 
tory, or that mine may turn out to be 
the right one, but rather that on cam- 
pus they saw and heard this debate be- 
tween two Senators with almost identical 
credentials. I suppose, without trying to 
downgrade the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota, that he and I would 
come as close to being political twins in 
most every respect as any Members in 
this body. Sharing the same academic 
background, professoral background, and 
professional background, as well as lib- 
eral Democratic background and our 
geographical location, we are as close 
to twins as can be found in the Senate. 
Yet, on Vietnam, we turn out this way, 
on opposite sides. What this seemed to 
say on the campus was that this was 
tough and rough when it came to deci- 
sionmaking and, as many of the stu- 
dents have written to both of us, the con- 
tribution it made was that they, the 
students, should not be so absolute in 
their judgment as to which was the fun- 
damentally right answer and which was 
the wrong one, that there was much to 
be said on both sides. 

But, Mr. President, as I have listened 
to the discussion here this afternoon, it 
seems to me that we are leaving out one 
or two things which, in all fairness, be- 
long also on the table of discussion. 

I think these items reflect a part of 
the balance for judgment. One of those 
parts is that which we all take for granted 
in our history, and which we sometimes 
leave out; namely, that a candidate run- 
ning for President, whether his name be 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Lyndon Johnson, 
Jack Kennedy, or Richard Nixon, invari- 
ably finds it a far different matter if he 
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is the winner and has to take the con- 
sequences of being President. I am sure 
all candidates on the trail speak to what 
they believe to be their sincere target, 
their sincere commitment, or their sin- 
cere goal, and find as President that the 
responsibilities of that high office pin 
upon them an even heavier burden than 
they ever expected and a considerably 
heavier sense of restraint than even they 
had imagined. 

I am sure that this has happened in 
our time. 

I say that, not alone to try to cast this 
President in some broader context, but 
I think, rather, to inject that again into 
the question that has troubled us all for 
so long in so many, almost impossible 
ways. Sometimes I fear we are guilty of 
shrinking the question to such simple di- 
mensions that we oversimplify and make 
it appear to be easier in fact than is the 
case to arrive at some kind of decision 
on it. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that specific point? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I think it should be 
said that the Senator from Arkansas, 
who brought up this point with respect 
to President Nixon’s campaign pledge, 
did that in connection with reading into 
the Recor» a statement by Vice President 
Acnew, who attempted to turn the de- 
bate into a partisan issue. 

What the Senator from Arkansas is 
saying is that it is not a partisan issue 
that those considerations ought to be left 
out of the debate; that we ought not to 
debate it as Republicans or Democrats 
who are seeking for themselves a politi- 
cal advantage, hitting it over the head as 
a campaign pledge; that it ought to be 
conducted in a nonpartisan way. So, in 
a slightly different way, the Senator from 
Arkansas was making the same point; 
that it is a debate which ought to be 
lifted up above merely partisan debate. I 
think that point may have been made 
before the Senator from Wyoming came 
into the Chamber. 

This debate did not begin as an at- 
tack on President Nixon or on his policy. I 
do not think anyone on the ficor believes 
that that present policy in Vietnam was 
developed, authored, or devised by Presi- 
dent Nixon, although he has been a sup- 
porter of such a policy in Southeast Asia 
for 15 years and, to my knowledge, has 
always favored the military involvement 
of our forces there. I think that should 
be said against the background of the 
Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. MCGEE. I appreciate what the 
Senator has said. 

We come back, it seems to me, to those 
famous campaign pledges of Franklin 
Roosevelt made in 1940, when he prom- 
ised fathers and mother, again and again 
and again, that no American boys would 
be sent overseas. He said that, I believe, 
in the context of the deepest sincerity, 
but the facts, which went beyond the 
control of either Democracts or Republi- 
cans, or Americans as a whole, took that 
statement away from him. He had to 
act according to the times. 

Iam sure that Lyndon Johnson’s state- 
ment in 1964, which was uttered in the 
midst of a campaign, was uttered in sin- 
cerity. It was after that campaign that 
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the escalation of events in South Vietnam 
got underway in a very extreme fashion 
and would have required a President, 
whether it had been GOLDWATER or John- 
son, to act accordingly and respond in the 
national interest. 

Thus, in the same context, Mr. Nixon’s 
suggestion in the campaign that he had 
some little secret formula for ending the 
war in Vietnam was certainly part of the 
context of the campaign trail, where it 
was probably advanced in all genuine- 
ness. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Would the Senator 
agree, then, that the President probably 
does not have any specific plans for end- 
ing the war? 

Mr. McGEE. I would say any plan that 
any President would have for ending the 
war, short of an abrupt pulling out of all 
troops by unilateral action, would be sub- 
ject to many other forces quite beyond 
the President’s absolute control or pre- 
determination. I would suppose that the 
one word that summarizes each of the 
steps that we have witnessed in the last 7 
or 8 or 9 months is not “saneness” quite 
as much as “continuity’—and I think 
there is a difference. 

I think the course of events Lyndon 
Johnson set in motion when he an- 
nounced he was not going to run and 
that he was inviting the other side to 
negotiate, if they would—which reflected 
the basic, enlightening, and courageous 
decision of Clark Clifford that this was 
the time to try to turn it around—set in 
motion a series of sequential events that 
any President coming into office would 
have had to rise to. 

Perhaps it would be going too far to 
suggest that anybody who had won in 
November 1968, including the candidates 
who were not nominated, probably would 
have been deeply committed by the force 
of events underway as President, not as 
a candidate. 

What this says to me is that, as we cite 
Clark Clifford, as we cite President John- 
son, as we cite Mr. Nixon’s speeches in 
the campaign—to contrast them from 
the present—what we are now bringing 
back into the center of the stage is the 
distortion by imagery that was provoked 
largely by the press in the simple little 
description of a “dove” on the one hand 
and a “hawk” on the other. There were 
doves and hawks, to be sure. The dove 
was the person who wanted total with- 
drawal. The hawk was the type who ad- 
vocated, “bomb the daylights out of them 
until they surrender.” 

The dominant note, it seems to me, in 
American policy was that of restraint, of 
limitation, of determining a very limited 
objective and trying not to go beyond 
those bounds. 

I think that was a characteristic, and 
has remained a characteristic, of our 
policy in Vietnam. It is frustrating, and 
for many of the “way-out hawks,” it is 
self-defeating. For many in the other 
extreme, it is ridiculous. 

But I think, as Lyndon Johnson had 
occasion to say many times, his really 
toughest pressure was not from those 
who wanted to leave Asia; the toughest 
pressure he was under all the time was 
from those who wanted to go all out, to 
bomb the daylights out of North Viet- 
nam, and then move on to China. 
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Trying to hold American policy to some 
semblance of reasonableness and re- 
straint, but also to respond to the re- 
sponsibilities of a great power, I think 
was the keynote in this whole approach. 
I think that is what we are leaving out 
in this debate. 

I think any time we face the implica- 
tions of the limited concept of the US. 
role in Southeast Asia, we have to face 
that ugly moment—and it is an ugly 
one—when we have to announce that 
this has gone as far as we can go mili- 
tarily. We have to turn into political 
channels. We have to move into political 
directions. That decision was made on 
March 31, a year ago. That is the de- 
cision to which Clark Clifford contrib- 
uted so much. He did not say we should 
not have been there. He did not say it 
was all a bad mistake. He did not say 
it was all a nightmare. He said that, after 
the shattering experience of the Tet of- 
fensive a year ago, we could afford the 
risk, not of further military involve- 
ment and crusades, but, rather, the risk 
of political negotiations for peace, for at 
least a deescalation of the violence. 

I think this is where we find the pres- 
ent President now engaged. I would sus- 
pect that this President may have for- 
feited some of his openings when his in- 
temperate comments were made in the 
live telecast, in his response to Mr. Clif- 
ford’s very thoughtful piece on this in- 
terval; but I suspect we shall survive 
that over the long pull. 

But I did want to inject this into the 
colloquy today: that we are there; what- 
ever our explanations for being there, we 
are there, and if we were precipitously 
to pull back—which is the only clean, 
clear option that a President has—the 
consequences for a couple of million peo- 
ple, at least, in South Vietnam, who did 
work with the Americans, would be so- 
bering indeed. And those consequences 
ought to be sobering to any President; 
and the consequences for a neighboring 
country like Thailand, which occunied 
the role she has on the flanks of this 
major American operation in Southeast 
Asia, likewise ought to give us pause, 
if we were to decide to pull back. And 
what it means for Laos, which stood its 
ground, and for Cambodia, caught in the 
middle, also ought not to be lost upon us. 
It certainly cannot be lost upon a 
President. 

So I believe very genuinely that we 
have got to be a little more understand- 
ing of if not agreeable with, the spot in 
which a President finds himself—and I 
leave the name of the President out 
only because I think the office of Presi- 
dent is what compels this kind of posture, 
rather than the particular man who is in 
it. 

This is only my kind of general over- 
view of where we are at the present time. 
I still believe we have got to exert this 
political pressure. I still think we have 
got to make some very deep and genuine 
efforts toward trying to find political pegs 
we can hang our credentials on, in this 
whole conflict in Southeast Asia. 

I deeply appreciate the Senator’s 
courtesy in letting me into this discus- 
sion. 

Mr. McGOVERN. It is always a privi- 
lege and instructive to hear what the 
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Senator from Wyoming has to say; and, 
of course, I appreciate the kind words 
that he had to say about me. 

While I applaud the decisions that were 
made in March 1968, to move at a some- 
what surer pace in the direction of a 
negotiated settlement, as outlined in the 
President’s March 31 speech, and also 
applaud the halt in the bombing of No- 
vember 1 of last year, I share the deep 
sense of regret that Ambassador Harri- 
man has expressed repeatedly in recent 
months, that we accompanied the bomb- 
ing halt with a step-up of military oper- 
ations in the South. 

That was done, I suspect, because of 
some of the fears that the Senator from 
Wyoming expresses here today, that any 
easing off on the military effort on our 
part might lead to more intensive mili- 
tary operations on the other side; where- 
as, as a matter of fact, when we halted 
the bombing of North Vietnam, all of 
the predictions of the great blood bath 
that was supposed to take place when 
we stopped the bombing and the North 
Vietnamese flooded down into the south 
proved to be wrong, and they did exactly 
the opposite. Instead of sending in addi- 
tional forces to take advantage of the 
bombing halt, they pulled out 22 of the 
25 regiments they had in South Vietnam, 
And I share, as I said earlier, the regret 
expressed by Mr. Harriman that we did 
not respond to that easing off of military 
pressure in the south by, in effect, order- 
ing a de facto cease fire, and moving into 
a defensive posture, where our troops 
would not fight except in those cases 
where it was essential for their own de- 
fense. 

We took a different course. The orders 
went out to General Abrams, as alluded 
to in general by the Senator from Idaho, 
to maintain a policy of maximum mili- 
tary pressure. That is well known. Am- 
bassador Harriman has said it publicly 
on several occasions. All of the ground 
operations were stepped up in the south, 
the air operations were increased, the 
battalion-sized operations moved from 
about 800 a month in November to 1,100 
@ month in January; and then, appar- 
ently, to our surprise, there was another 
step-up in military operations earlier this 
year by the other side, and we began 
talking about what we had to do to re- 
spond to their increased military effort. 

What I am pleading for here today is 
that, having halted the bombing, we take 
another step, which is to reverse the pol- 
icy of offensive military operations, move 
into a de facto cease-fire and defensive 
strategy, and begin the systematic with- 
drawal of our forces, with, as I have said 
in my prepared text, only one considera- 
tion in mind with reference to the time- 
table, and that is the safety of our own 
forces, and the provision of political asy- 
lum for those Vietnamese who feel a 
genuine threat to their personal safety. 

That is a course that, in broad outline, 
I think has the support of both Mr. Har- 
riman and Mr. Clifford. They might not 
agree with some of the details on the 
timing of the proposal, but essentially I 
think it is what those two former high 
officials in the Johnson administration 
recommend. 

I thank the Senator for his comments. 
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Mr. McGEE. I hope we do not leave 
out of our calculations, as we are looking 
at what the President can and must do 
next, that a firm timetable, in numbers 
at a specific date, probably is not 
possible. It remains a hope, but it is 
probably not possible in specifics. 

Second, out of all of this experience 
of the past 4 years, there has been a 
considerable measure of gain in that part 
of the world, in terms of capability, in 
terms of a little more stable posture 
among most of the surrounding small, 
independent governments, and what this 
is heading toward still, and what we 
have already won, is the kind of time 
they have desperately needed in order 
to take over, in the long run, the respon- 
sibility for trying to maintain some kind 
of a balance in eastern Asia. The de- 
Americanization of the effort remains 
the constant goal of all of us. 

It comes down, again, to the matter of 
timing; and I think this belongs in our 
assessment and calculation as we look at 
what the President might be free to do, 
or capable of doing, at this particular 
moment. 

I thank the Senator very much for his 
courtesy. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I note that the Sen- 
ator has referred to the great pressure 
of the hard-liners on the previous Presi- 
dent. I assume that the present Presi- 
dent is still under such pressure, and I 
want to strive for a balance by applying 
a little pressure on the other side. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Now I am happy, 
Mr. President, to yield to the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. HucHes), who spoke so 
eloquently on the subject of Vietnam just 
a week ago. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Iowa wishes to commend the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota for again courageously expressing 
his conscience on the floor of the Senate. 

I think that, as we review what has 
been said here today, we are all well 
aware of the distinguished Senator’s 
courageous service to his country in both 
war and peace, and the early position he 
took in questioning the stance of our 
country in this vicious conflict in South- 
east Asia. 

I might state, having been present dur- 
ing the earlier colloquy between the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, the Senator from 
Utah, the Senator from Idaho, and the 
Senator from South Dakota, that I per- 
haps represent a different stance than 
any of those Senators. When I was first 
reading of the opposition of the Senator 
from South Dakota to the war in Viet- 
nam and what was taking place there, I 
was a very strong advocate of our Na- 
tion’s position in South Vietnam, and 
making speeches in support of the ad- 
ministration; and at approximately the 
same time that the Senator from South 
Dakota visited Vietnam and came back 
totally convinced that we were in the 
wrong there. I visited Vietnam as the 
Governor of the great State of Iowa, and 
came back totally convinced that our 
position there was right. That again, I 
believe, demonstrates what different 
conclusions we can reach while viewing 
basically the same sets of circumstances. 
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I have agonized, since I arrived in 
Washington this year, while maintaining 
my silence, as have other Senators. I was 
present at an earlier date when the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota expressed his 
conscience on this subject matter, and 
there was not an additional word spo- 
ken—everyone, I think, wishing to give 
the President of the United States the 
time after which he implied and indi- 
cated something constructive would take 
place. But after these long weeks and 
months, without repeating what the 
other distinguished Senators have al- 
ready stated here this afternoon, I 
reached the conclusion that once again 
on the floor of this great body there 
must be expressed, by those of us who 
feel as we do in our conscience, our oppo- 
sition as well as our hopes for bringing 
to an end this tragic engagement in 
Southeast Asia. 

As the Senator from South Dakota 
knows, I do not entirely agree with every- 
thing he has espoused here today. I cer- 
tainly do agree that we now need, again, 
a major political breakthrough, a major 
decision which it seems to me must begin 
with a decision to cease fire and to end 
the assault in South Vietnam. 

I have expressed my hopes that the 
President would announce to the people 
of the United States his intentions, and 
affirm that when he answered, at his press 
conference, that he hoped to be able to 
beat the timetable of the former Secre- 
tary of Defense for withdrawal of our 
combat forces from Vietnam, that though 
this might not be an immutable decision, 
it was a sincere intention, for that would 
certainly give hope to the hearts of 
Americans who so desperately desire an 
end to and a disengagement from this 
conflict. 

So as we have searched our hearts and 
our souls today, and as the Senator has 
mentioned so eloquently and so ably and 
well in his address, there is great need, 
again, for a political decision and for 
breakthroughs in the direction the 
Senator indicated, noting that whenever 
such a major political decision had been 
made in the past, there had been a re- 
sponse that resulted in more hope and 
more indication that we might ulti- 
mately bring the conflict to an end. 

I certainly concur that now is the 
time; and on this eve of the anniversary 
of the independence of this great Nation, 
we again must reaffirm affirmatively our 
intentions of disengaging from this con- 
flict, our intentions of preserving the 
rights of the people of Vietnam, our hope 
that they can be afforded the right, un- 
der international supervision, to select 
the form of government that they de- 
sire; and our willingness to do every- 
thing within our power to encourage 
these aims and these goals. 

Again I express to the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota, who has 
been a leader for so many years in this 
field, and all of the other areas of the al- 
leviation of human suffering, who has 
given so much of his time, his trouble, 
and his dedication, and who has actually 
given of his very soul in striving to realize 
his hopes for the American people, in all 
of their sufferings and not exclusively 
those in South Vietnam, my great appre- 
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ciation for his great display, again today, 
of courage, at a time when there will un- 
doubtedly be great criticism, but a time 
which I am sure is undoubtedly of the 
greatest significance. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the Senator 
for what he has said this afternoon. I 
think he demonstrates one of the great- 
est of all personal qualities—certainly 
an essential quality for greatness in the 
political arena—which is the capacity 
for personal change, the capacity to 
change one’s views and convictions as 
conditions change, and as new insights 
develop. I think it is a mark of greatness 
when one not only has that capacity, but 
is willing to state publicly the fact of a 
change in his own views. 

Beyond that, I had the privilege of 
working with the Senator from Iowa on 
a commission on change in the frame- 
work and the procedures of our party, in 
which he has led the way. His concern 
about developing the kind of political 
structures in this country that will en- 
able us to achieve change in an orderly, 
peaceful manner, through our estab- 
lished political parties, is to my mind 
one of the most important priorities be- 
fore the country. It is all well and good 
for us to talk about the need for change 
in foreign policy and national security 
policy, and about national priorities here 
at home; but if we do not have a respon- 
sive and flexible political instrument 
that is capable of bringing about such 
changes, then I suppose the alternative 
is deepening frustration, anxiety, and 
bitterness in the country, and more and 
more people turning to blocking the 
streets and barricading the University 
campuses rather than to our traditional 
political processes. 

So I commend the Senator, not only 
for what he has said about the impor- 
tance of change in the field of foreign 
policy and on this matter that affects 
the lives of so many Americans in Viet- 
nam, but also for the leadership he has 
provided as a very important member 
and one of the authors and prime mov- 
ers of the New Democratic Reform Com- 
mission upon which he and I are privi- 
leged to serve. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota. 

I think when we talk about the neces- 
sity of political change, and revision so 
that the American people can better re- 
fiect their opinions, it is interesting to 
note that the three junior Senators pres- 
ent on the floor today represent the last 
expression of the people of America in 
our respective States. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I wish 
to join with the Senator from Iowa in 
his expression of commendation for the 
intellectual and political courage of the 
Senator from South Dakota, which the 
Senator from South Dakota has displayed 
in such enormous abundance on so 
many occasions. 

As has been pointed out, he has been 
courageous in war himself. Although he 
would not say it of himself, it is some- 
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times more difficult to be courageous in 
the pursuit of peace than it is in the 
waging of war. 

As the Senator from Iowa has pointed 
out, it was a month or so ago that the 
Senator from South Dakota stood on 
this floor—alone—when others were 
maintaining a respectful honeymoon 
silence with reference to the conduct 
of the Vietnam war. He did it, in my 
opinion, not to bring publicity upon 
himself, but as a manifestation of how 
deeply he felt and how deeply he was 
moved by the conditions that give rise 
to the remarks he made on that occa- 
sion and likewise to the speech he has 
made here today. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that the 
Senator from South Dakota, in his 
analysis of the dilemma that we are in, 
is not so very much alone after all, as 
is shown by what some other very distin- 
guished gentlemen are writing and ob- 
serving. 

I call the attention of the Senator 
and of the Senate to a recent book re- 
view prepared by Hans J. Morganthau 
that appeared in the June 29 issue of 
the New York Times. One of the books 
being reviewed was by Henry J. Kis- 
singer entitled “American Foreign 
Policy.” 

If the Senator does not mind, I should 
like to read some excerpts from the book 
review. 

Mr. Morgenthau said: 


The third essay, dealing with “The Viet- 
nam Negotiations” and published last Jan- 
uary in Foreign Affairs, is, of course, of the 
greatest current interest and has been widely 
scrutinized, in view of the author’s eminent 
position as Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs in the 
Nixon Administration, for clues as to the 
new Administration’s approach to the prob- 
lem. This article provides an extremely 
shrewd appraisal of the issues likely to be 
raised in the negotiations, of the pitfalls to 
be avoided, and of the tactics to be em- 
ployed. 

Mr. Kissinger is rightly critical of the dis- 
junction between our military strategy and 
our political aims and of our misunderstand- 
ing of the nature of guerrilla war. Yet his 
arguments, excellent as they are, remain 
throughout within the conceptual framework 
established by the Johnson Administration. 
He sees as the central issue “confidence in 
American promises.” He never raises the 
issue, which to other observers appears to be 
central: Is the present Saigon Government 
capable of negotiating a settlement on the 
basis of equality with the Vietcong? Given 
its actual weakness, can it have an interest 
in a peace that would result in its extinc- 
tion, and is it capable of remedying that 
weakness through the reforms which we have 
vainly urged upon a succession of Saigon 
Governments since 1954? 

Mr. Kissinger’s answer is the conventional 
one: “We should continue to strengthen the 
Vietnamese army to permit a gradual with- 
drawal of some American forces. Saigon 
should broaden its base so that it is stronger 
for the political contest with the Commu- 
nists, which, sooner or later, it must under- 
take.” 

While it is untenable to assume the de- 
termination of a nation’s foreign policy by 
its class structure, that class structure, that 
class structure indeed sets limits to what a 
government is able to do at home and abroad. 
A government which is in the main sup- 
ported by the absentee landowners and the 
businessmen in the cities is incapable of 
instituting the reforms we urge upon it; for, 
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by doing so, it would destroy its own political 
base. The issue of peace and war in Vietnam 
hinges upon our support for a government 
paralyzed by this dilemma. 


I would like to point out that one of 
the observations made by the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota in 
his speech here today is agreed to by Mr. 
Morgenthau, whom I consider to be one 
of the truly brilliant commentators on 
American foreign policy. 

Let me add a thought or two of my 
own. The Senator mentioned in his 
speech that he, like Clark Clifford, has 
developed what is tantamount to an ob- 
session on the Vietnam war. His obses- 
sion, in its incipient stage, began perhaps 
in the early months of 1965. As with all 
obsessions, it continued to fester, multi- 
ply, and expand as that which gave rise 
to the obsession—the Vietnam war— 
itself seemed to fester, multiply, and 
expand. 

I cannot date back my deep concern 
over Vietnam to such an early date. In 
truth and in fact, if I could relate my- 
self back to the early months of 1965, I, 
too, might have an identical obsession. 
However, to be perfectly frank about the 
matter—and since the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HucHES) has engaged in that 
which is probably the healthiest of hu- 
man endeavors, self-analysis, and public 
confession—my concern for the Vietnam 
war goes back to a very pragmatic date. 
It concerned itself with the time when I 
decided to be a candidate for the US. 
Senate. I decided, as a candidate for the 
U.S. Senate, that I ought to have some 
position and know something about that 
which was developing into the greatest 
issue of our time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to have an additional 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EAGLETON. So, in the summer of 
1967, I, as a lay citizen, began to give 
some thought, to do some reading, some 
listening, and some watching with regard 
to that great national agony called the 
war in Vietnam. 

Although I did a modest amount of 
thinking, reading, listening, studying, and 
watching, I readily confess that it did 
not create me into an instant expert. 
I nevertheless became convinced that our 
policies then were erroneous, as I am 
convinced now that our policies are 
erroneous. 

In the first speech I gave as a candidate 
for the Senate in September of 1967, I 
addressed myself to the question of the 
war in Vietnam. And indeed, it is the 
one issue perhaps that I belabored to the 
point of boredom to many Missouri 
audiences throughout the campaign. 

I gave a couple of speeches in the early 
months of 1968, advocating that which in 
part is suggested by the Senator from 
South Dakota and which has now re- 
cently been suggested in speeches given 
by former Vice President Humphrey and 
Ambassadors Vance and Harriman, with 
respect to a stand fast cease-fire. That 
suggestion is contained in the Senator's 
speech. I commend the Senator for it. 
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I also commend the Senator for point- 
ing out that which is true beyond dispute, 
that there is not a new proposal by the 
present administration on Vietnam. 
Whether or not we wish to go into the 
historical analysis, as did the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee) , of the dif- 
ference between what presidential candi- 
dates say when running for office and 
the obligations that are thrust upon them 
once they assume office, the fact remains 
that there is no new policy from the 
White House. 

Interesting as I deem that to be, and 
as highly as I regard the Senator from 
Wyoming, I do not think his analysis 
is particlarly germane to a war which is 
going on and has already taken thou- 
sands of American lives. 

The American people were told that 
there was a new plan, a secret plan, that 
had been developed. The Senator from 
South Dakota adroitly inquired of the 
Senator from Wyoming, “Do you admit 
that there is no new plan for Southeast 
Asia?” to which the Senator from Wy- 
oming had less than a satisfactory an- 
swer. 

The truth is that there is no new plan. 
It is a redistillation, a rearticulation of 
that which had been repeatedly said by 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk so many 
times that memory cannot recall. It was 
said during the years 1965, again in 1966, 
again in 1967, and again in 1968. 

I want to associate myself with an- 
other portion of speech of the Senator 
from South Dakota before I move on to 
the one portion with which I will dis- 
agree. 

In the Senator's speech, he points to 
our overreliance on the Thieu-Ky regime. 
I agree with the Senator. I agree that it 
is not only an overreliance, but it also at 
times almost amounts to a subservience 
to the point of being more worried about 
offending Mr. Thieu and Mr. Ky than 
being concerned with what is right for 
America and what is morally right for 
Vietnam. 

With respect to every conversation 
that takes place, whether it be at Mid- 
way or elsewhere, we are concerned 
about Mr. Thieu and ask, “Will it cause 
him any difficulty in his administra- 
tion?” 

The proper concern should be what is 
right for the American people and what 
is morally right for the South Vietnam- 
ese people of which Thieu and Ky are 
the technical leaders in an election that 
is certainly not what we view in our 
country as being a free and fully par- 
ticipatory national election. 

Finally, I must say this, so as to make 
the record clear. There is a portion of 
the Senator’s fine speech with which I 
cannot identify. I presume that the 
reason for my inability to adopt that por- 
tion is that his agony, his obsession, 
dates back longer than does mine and 
with a greater depth of perception than 
mine—his from early 1965, mine from 


the fall of 1967. The position the Senator 
from South Dakota has taken here to- 
day may well, in due course, be my 
position and that of other Senators if 
this war drones on, if it drones on with 
weekly issues of Life magazine contain- 
ing the faces of hundreds of young 
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Americans who are giving their lives, 
knowing that the war is not going to be 
won, knowing that it is ever so gradu- 
ally being deescalated. 

Mr. President, if you had a boy 17 or 18 
years of age who was about to be drafted, 
and he came in to see you and said, 
“Im going into the Army, and I will 
probably be sent to Vietnam,” I guess 
if he asked you, you would have to tell 
him the truth: “Well, young man, you 
are going to a war that will end perhaps 
by the end of 1970, maybe in 1971. We are 
not going to win it, and you and maybe 
thousands of others are likely to die. But 
that is American policy, a policy that 
started way, way back. You know how 
foreign policy is, young man. It has a way 
of turning itself on and not turning it- 
self off. But go forth and be a patriotic 
soldier. I hope you will get back. I hope 
your picture will not appear in a future 
issue of Life magazine.” 

But I would have to say that I am not 
prepared at this juncture to adopt the 
penultimate recommendation of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota; namely, that 
the United States should unilaterally 
withdraw its forces from South Vietnam. 
Before we reach that decision, I should 
like to exhaust such other remedies as 
a standfast cease-fire. I should like to 
exert more muscle on the Thieu-Ky 
regime to have it broaden its base con- 
siderably so as to include neutralists. I 
should like to have an opportunity to 
exhaust remedies such as these and have 
them shown to be fruitless before adopt- 
ing the penultimate conclusion. 

Finally, I repeat what I said at the 
outset. The Senator from South Dakota 
is owed a great debt of gratitude by the 
American people for his valor, his in- 
tellectual courage, and his integrity in 
doing what he has done here today, and 
has done so ably and nobly on numerous 
occasions in the past, speaking with a 
wholesome mind and a compassionate 
heart about the overriding, compelling 
issue of our time. 

I am pleased that the Senator was so 
gracious in yielding this time to me. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri for his statement, which I 
regard as one of the most moving state- 
ments we have heard on the floor in a 
long time. 

Without in any way qualifying the 
position outlined in my prepared re- 
marks, I may say to the Senator that I 
regard the first order of business as not 
the exact timetable of our withdrawal, 
which I said in my speech would be de- 
termined largely by the considerations of 
safety of our troops; but I agree with 
him that perhaps the most urgent order 
of business—and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HucHEes) made this point—is to 
change the general order under which 
General Abrams is now operating, which 
is one of maximum military pressure on 
the enemy, and to move, instead, in the 
opposite direction, so as to avoid contact 
with the enemy, instead of chasing them 
out into the jungle. I think we should 
avoid that kind of tactic and adopt a 
purely defensive strategy, in which the 
only time that firepower would be used 
would be for the defense of any troops 
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that were threatened by a massing of 
enemy forces. 

So I quite agree with the Senator on 
the priority of orders, which is to move 
to something we can do immediately, and 
that is to change the standing orders to 
our field commanders. The President can 
do that with a stroke of the pen or by a 
telephone call. In my judgment, that 
better fits the official policy we now 
espouse, which is a policy of denouncing 
any hope of military victory, and a policy 
supposedly aimed at a negotiated settle- 
ment of the war. 

Let us attach the highest sense of 
urgency to stopping the killing of Amer- 
ican troops and the killing of Vietnam- 
ese. I see nothing to be served by offen- 
sive operations that do not really change 
the character of our negotiating position 
in Paris, but which do harden the lines 
on both sides and make it very difficult 
for negotiations to take place—which 
kill our forces, kill our troops, and lead 
to continued devastation in Vietnam. 

I commend the Senator from Missouri 
for his sensitive perception of the politi- 
cal and personal issues involved in this 
struggle. They are perhaps far more sig- 
nificant than the diplomatic and military 
strategies that have been tried in Viet- 
nam these many years. 

I have often wondered why it is that 
the U.S. Senate has produced so many 
more critics of our foreign policy in Viet- 
nam than have been produced in the 
State Department or in the Pentagon, al- 
though some of them, after they have left 
office, have become rather dramatic crit- 
ics of our policy. I think one of the rea- 
sons is that Senators are sensitive, as 
political figures, to some of the dilemmas 
that our military personnel have faced in 
Vietnam when they have tried to make 
up for the political bankruptcy in South 
Vietnam. They have increased the in- 
puts of American military power. Our 
basic mistake has been to try to make up 
for political weakness, a lack of political 
leadership in Vietnam, by substituting 
American military power. That has really 
been at the bottom of our dilemma for 
many years. 

I congratulate the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HucuHes), the Senator from 
California (Mr. Cranston), and other 
Senators who have had not only the good 
political judgment, but the good moral 
judgment, it seems to me, to call for a 
different course in Vietnam in the inter- 
est not only of ourselves but for the peo- 
ple of Vietnam, as well. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from South Dakota 
yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator from 
California has been waiting for some 
time for me to yield to him, I should like 
to yield first to him. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from South Dakota 
for yielding, and I thank the Senator 
from Virginia for permitting me to speak 
first. 

I am particularly pleased to share the 
floor at this time with two fellow fresh- 
men, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucGHEs), and the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EAGLETON). I am pleased also that 
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we have followed, in this debate, Sen- 
ators as knowledgeable and experienced 
as the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT), the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
SYMINGTON) , and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH) in commenting on the fine 
statement made by the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) and in 
speaking out on Vietnam and on the 
cause of peace. 

I join them in admiring the con- 
science, compassion, courage, and crea- 
tivity of the Senator from South Dakota 
over a long, long time in facing up, as an 
American, to the great responsibilities 
and problems we all face in Vietnam and 
in the world. 

I totally share the Senator’s anguish 
over the depth of American participa- 
tion in what he so aptly calls the cur- 
rent and present blood bath in Vietnam. 
I share totally his grave concern over 
the price we pay at home in so many 
and varied ways for what is happening 
to us and to others in Vietnam. I share 
his deep concern over the nature of the 
orders that our military leaders are car- 
rying out at present in Vietnam. 

I noted the carefully guarded, yet 
alarming and rather veiled remarks of 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) 
about the nature of those orders. 

I wish to say that I also share the 
hopes of the President that he will be 
able to beat the timetable set forth by 
Clark Clifford, the former Secretary of 
Defense. I have a hope of my own about 
what the President is seeking to accom- 
plish. I hope he has done something 
very significant and not something sym- 
bolic; that it is something of substance, 
and that it will become plain with the 
beginning of the withdrawal of troops. 
I hope we all see that we are going be- 
yond the 25,000 figure to something far 
more substantial. 

The Senator remarked very appropri- 
ately of the need for an American 
Declaration of Independence on the eve 
of our holiday of independence. I would 
like to agree with that statement, also. 
I believe that the United States must 
proclaim its independence from the 
Communists in Hanoi and from the cor- 
rupt men in Saigon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ad- 
ditional 15 minutes of the Senator have 
expired. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I think it is out- 
rageous that our policy, the present 
American policy, depends on the willing- 
ness of Communists to start making less 
war, and the willingness of a corrupt 
government in Saigon to start making 
more war. I think it is outrageous and 
unacceptable that our policy depends 
on the willingness of the Communists 
and the corrupt government in Saigon 
to discuss peace. Apparently we can only 
make significant moves toward peace if 
they make moves toward peace. 

I think we have to take the decision- 
making process into our hands. I believe 
with the Senator that until we make 
clear that we are on our way out there 
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is no reason to think the Communists 
will in any significant way diminish 
their determination to make war, nor is 
there any reason to believe the govern- 
ment of Saigon will make any move 
toward assuming its responsibility. Why 
should they assume the responsibility to 
do the major fighting when we seem so 
willing everlastingly to do that? 

For these reasons I join in this general 
way in what the Senator has said. I 
think we have to apply these pressures. 
I feel, although I have much hope about 
the President’s plan, we will not see 
progress until we move out of the jungles 
and swamps of Vietnam. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, in the 
interest of time I will not comment on 
the Senator’s remarks other than to 
thank him for his splendid contribution 
to our discussion this afternoon. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I realize how 
deep is the feeling of the Senator from 
South Dakota in regard to the war in 
Vietnam. We have discussed this person- 
ally. I have had the opportunity to hear 
him on the floor of the Senate and I 
know how deep is his conviction. 

I might say that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has a very deep conviction in re- 
gard to Vietnam and has had for 344 or 
4 years. 

I felt it was a great error in judgment 
to become involved in a ground war in 
Vietnam. I believe that, too, is the view of 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

During the past 34 or 4 years, how- 
ever, since our country has committed a 
large number of troops to Vietnam, I 
have taken a course somewhat different 
than the Senator from South Dakota. I 
have felt the only course I could follow 
as a Member of the Senate was to give 
support to those troops through support- 
ing the Commander in Chief, which I did 
when President Johnson was Com- 
mander in Chief, and which I do now 
when Richard Nixon is Commander in 
Chief. 

So I shall not comment on the Sen- 
ator’s speech today except one aspect of 
it about which I would like to obtain a 
clearer understanding. 

Did I understand the Senator to say 
that he had met with North Vietnamese 
negotiators in Paris? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Yes. Let me say, in 
responding to the Senator, that I gave 
some thought to that matter over a pe- 
riod of months. I decided it would be a 
useful effort to make, if for no other 
reason than to satisfy myself as to what 
really was the position of Hanoi and the 
National Liberation Front. 

The Senator knows something about 
the credibility problem we have had with 
respect to our Vietnamese policy. That 
was underscored recently by the article 
of former Secretary of Defense Clifford, 
in which he revealed that much of what 
we were told as a matter of official policy 
in 1967 and 1968 was actually a matter 
of the deepest reservations on his part 
even at that time. 

I have felt there was a distinct pos- 
sibility that we were not being given a 
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full understanding with regard to the 
position of the North Vietnamese and 
the National Liberation Front, and I 
wanted to hear their position for myself. 

In preparation for that trip I first read 
the Logan Act, to make sure I understood 
the law in this country with respect to 
Americans talking to representatives of 
foreign governments. Having read that, 
I advised the State Department and Am- 
bassador Lodge of my intention to talk 
with the delegations from the other side. 

Mr. Lodge expressed the view that it 
might turn out to be a helpful effort; 
that it might be one more line of com- 
munication; that it might be helpful in 
getting a better understanding of the 
other side. 

I carefully explained to the delega- 
tions from Hanoi and the NLF that under 
American law and American practice no 
one other than authorized American per- 
sonnel have the right to represent the 
position of the United States; that I was 
not there as a negotiator or to try to 
persuade them to do anything, or to 
interpret the position of our Govern- 
ment; but to interrogate them and draw 
them out as a concerned citizen and 
Member of the Senate as to what was in 
their minds, and what it was that was 
blocking the possibility of a negotiated 
settlement. 

I give that information by way of back- 
ground to the Senator’s question. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That gives addi- 
tional information which I am glad to 
have. 

Frankly, I had wondered when I first 
heard it on the radio, and then, second, 
when I heard it in the Senator’s ad- 
dress this afternoon, as to the appro- 
priateness of a Member of the Senate 
meeting with the official representatives 
of the enemies of our country. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I understand the 
Senator’s concern. I debated the matter 
long and hard before I made the judg- 
ment to go. I should add one final point 
in response to the Senator’s question. 
When I got back to the United States 
I called the White House and arranged 
for a lengthy “debriefing session” with 
Mr. Kissinger, the President’s top ad- 
viser on national security affairs, with the 
understanding that he would also trans- 
mit my observations to the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. What passes 
through my mind is: Are we going to 
attempt to have individual negotiations, 
so to speak, with the representatives of 
the enemy in Paris? If, as the Senator 
from South Dakota said, Mr. Lodge said 
it is a fine thing for him to do, I assume 
other Senators would be free to meet 
with them. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Let me make clear to 
the Senator that it is absolutely improper 
for anyone other than authorized per- 
sonnel to posture as a negotiator, to rep- 
resent the negotiating position of the 
United States, or to try to persuade an 
enemy country, or any country, to a dif- 
ferent view at a time when negotiations 
are in process. That is why I made per- 
fectly clear both to the Hanoi delegation 
and to the National Liberation Front 
that I was there to ask questions and not 
to interpret the position of my country 
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and not to try to persuade them to a dif- 
ferent negotiating position; that I was 
there simply to enlarge my own under- 
standing of what was in their minds and 
what was holding up the possibility of a 
negotiated settlement. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I understand 
the Senator’s position. I am sure he acted 
in complete good faith. 

I just feel that as a matter of policy, 
listening to the debate today, I have con- 
siderable question as to the appropriate- 
ness of a Member of the U.S. Senate 
meeting with the official representatives 
of a country with which we are at war. 

I do not think there can be any doubt 
in anyone’s mind that we are at war with 
North Vietnam. If there is any doubt, 
look at the casualty figures. We have 
suffered 273,000 casualties there. So there 
is no doubt that we are at war. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Even though the 
Senator would quite agree that officially 
we are not at war? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. While, of 
course, Officially, we may not be at war, 
I think that any reasonable person—and 
I am sure the Senator from South 
Dakota—does not deny that we are at 
war, 

Mr. McGOVERN. I deplore it. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
deplores it, and I deplore it, but we are at 
war. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I also deplore the 
casualties. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The fact is, we 
are at war. Officially we are not at war, 
but we are at war. 

I think that all of us in the Senate 
admit we are at war. 

The question in my mind is whether 
we are serving the best interests of our 
country by meeting privately with an 
official group from a nation with which 
we are at war. 

One other comment. The Senator in 
his speech, mentioned—I think he men- 
tioned it in the context of his discussion 
with the representatives of Hanoi in re- 
gard to the bombing halt. That was 
brought up in his speech, I believe. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That brings 
to mind this thought. Since April 1, 1968, 
which is 15 months ago almost to the 
day, that was the day President Johnson 
first began to restrict—— 

Mr. McGOVERN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. And then sub- 
sequently to eliminate all bombing of 
North Vietnam. Now, since that day, the 
United States, of all the casualties it has 
suffered in Vietnam, 45 percent of them 
have occurred during the past 15 
months, since that bombing halt. 

Another figure I want to bring out——_ 

Mr. McGOVERN. Before the Senator 
leaves that point, I think that for the 
Recorp he should add that the bombing 
halt occurred on November 1, that there 
was only a reduction of the area bombed 
prior to that time. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I think the rec- 
ord will show I mentioned that. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Yes. Although there 
was a reduction of the area bombed. As 
of April 1, the number of aerial missions 
flown over North Vietnam after April 1 
actually increased rather than decreased, 
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that is, the bombing of the Ho Chi Minh 
trail, where the infiltration was taking 
place, increased rather than decreased 
after the April 1 change referred to by 
the Senator. There was no real bombing 
halt of North Vietnam until November 1. 
That was followed by a dramatic and 
noticeable decrease in American casual- 
ties which continued through the fall 
and winter of 1968. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I had better re- 
state the situation as I see it, then, to 
be certain of my accuracy. 

I think what I said was that beginning 
April 1, 1968, President Johnson re- 
stricted—— 

Mr. McGOVERN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. And then sub- 
sequently eliminated-—— 

Mr. McGOVERN. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. And the sub- 
sequent elimination came on November 
1, so that between April 1 and November 
1 all bombing north of the 19th parallel 
was eliminated. So there was an elim- 
ination of bombing above that parallel. 
There was still some bombing of North 
Vietnam——. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Between the 
19th parallel and the DMZ. 

Mr. MCGOVERN. Yes, very heavy, as a 
matter of fact. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. But that was 
not the major part of North Vietnam, 
just a small part of North Vietnam. 

I bring that up only to say and to re- 
peat that in the past 15 months, since 
President Johnson on the night of March 
31 made his TV speech and the statement 
that he would not be a candidate, and 
to show his good faith was halting the 
bombing of North Vietnam north of the 
19th parallel, in order to get negotiations 
started. 

Yet, that was 15 months ago that the 
bombing was restricted, and 45 percent 
of our casualties have occurred during 
those 15 months, and negotiations are 
not started yet. Yes, we have suffered 
some 121,000 casualties since April 1 of 
last year. 

Mr. McGOVERN. If the Senator will 
yield at that point, let us make the REC- 
orD clear that the longest delay in the 
start of negotiation in Paris can be laid 
at the door of the Thieu-Ky regime in 
Saigon, which refused to go to Paris 
and begin the negotiations long after 
the regime in Hanoi and the National 
Liberation Front had expressed their 
willingness to proceed with negotiations. 
Thus, if we are going to talk about who 
held up the negotiating process in Paris, 
let us not forget about the generals who 
control the government in Saigon. They 
were principally responsible for the 
delay. z 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. In the first 
place, I say to the Senator from South 
Dakota that I do not attempt to assess 
the blame. 

That is not the point I am concerned 
with on these negotiations as to where 
the blame lies. The fact is that although 
the United States, through President 
Johnson, took affirmative steps by elimi- 
nating the bombing of most of North 
Vietnam 15 months ago, we still are no 
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better off, so far as I can see, than we 
were at that point. 

Mr. President, I want to cite figures 
for 1969. For the first 6 months of 1969, 
the U.S. casualty figures in Vietnam have 
average 1,930 per week. So the casualties 
are still great. 

We are still suffering severe casualties 
in Vietnam. We are still at war. We are 
still in a very precarious and difficult 
position. We have yet to find a way out 
of this tragic involvement. 

My only purpose in rising was that 
since I was in the Chamber when the 
Senator was making his speech, I felt I 
wanted to comment on that one aspect of 
it; namely, to express the personal view 
that I question whether it is appropriate 
for a U.S. Senator to meet with the ene- 
mies of our country during a time of war. 

I know that the Senator from South 
Dakota acted in good faith. I do not 
question that for a moment. I know that 
he did what he thought was best for our 
Nation. 

But, as one Senator, I express doubt 
as to the wisdom of those of us in the 
Senate, in a position of high responsibil- 
ity, meeting with the enemies of our 
Nation with whom we are at war. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
want the Senator to know that I fully 
appreciate the concern that he expresses. 
Those same considerations went through 
my mind for many, many months before 
I finally decided to undertake this effort. 
I would not be able to rest if I thought 
anything I had done in reference to 
these discussions, or what I have said 
here on the floor this afternoon, or at 
any earlier time, had cost the life of one 
single American boy or had helped con- 
tinue this war for 1 day. The only 
thing that motivates my interest in this 
issue is a desire to bring an end to this 
war and to try to understand what is 
delaying the negotiating process, and 
what it is that keeps this senseless kill- 
ing going on on both sides. That was the 
reason for my explorations in Paris. It 
is my reason for speaking out today. 

I do not know whether my decision at 
an earlier time was right or wrong in 
always voting for appropriations to sup- 
port the war in Vietnam, even though 
I opposed the war; but, like the Senator 
from Virginia, I have always voted for 
the appropriations to supply the needs 
of that war, even though I felt we had 
ordered American boys into a conflict 
that was not in our national interest. 

I am not sure how long I am going to 
continue to vote for appropriations to 
support that war—not because I am any 
less interested in the welfare of our 
troops there, but because I think we have 
perhaps reached the point where Con- 
gress is going to have to exercise the 
power of the purse, in order to bring 
about a change in the policy that is 
keeping our troops, our young men there, 
and which is not going to accomplish 
anything, in my opinion, in terms of 
advancing our national interest. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. I just ask one question. 
I know the answer. I know the Senator 
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from South Dakota and the Senator from 
Iowa, and I believe all Senators who have 
spoken here this afternoon, have given 
unlimited and undying support to our 
American troops in Vietnam continual- 
ly throughout this war. I want to ask if 
the United States, upon halting the 
bombing of North Vietnam from the air, 
proportionately increased air attacks 
and other attacks in the south, which 
contributed to the increase in casualties? 

Mr. McGOVERN. There is not the 
slightest doubt about that. Almost con- 
currently with the halt of the bombing 
of North Vietnam, we stepped up the 
battalion-size operations from around 
800 a month to something around 1,100 
a month. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for an additional 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. We increased very 
substantially the number of aerial bomb- 
ing missions flown over South Vietnam. 
We increased the amphibious operations 
to a scale our commander said we had 
not reached anywhere in the world since 
World War II. 

My own judgment is that those offen- 
sive operations on our part have had 
more to do with the continuing high 
casualty rate than the offensive opera- 
tions on the other side. 

We all deplore the killing and the ter- 
rorism and the brutality of the enemy 
troops. I think we can do something 
about reducing the violence and the kill- 
ing by the strategy that we follow, and 
that is what I plead for here today. 

Mr. President, since I believe they are 
significant in light of this debate, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert several 
documents in the RECORD. 

The first is a brief excerpt from the 
memoirs of Gen. Matthew Ridgway, who 
was the Army Chief of Staff in the mid- 
1950's, at the time it was first proposed 
that we send American forces into South- 
east Asia. General Ridgway was one of 
those great generals who helped to per- 
suade General Eisenhower, also a great 
general, not to do that. He writes of that 
decision in his memoirs, in 1956. 

How sad it is that that decision not 
to intervene in 1954 did not remain our 
policy from that day on. 

I also ask unanimous consent that an 
article by the former Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, Gen. David M. Shoup, 
entitled “The New American Militarism,” 
which appeared in the April 1969 edition 
of Atlantic magazine, be inserted in the 
Recorp, along with the article by former 
Secretary of Defense, Clark Clifford, 
which appeared in the July 1969 issue of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, the report of a U.S. study team, 
including Bishop James Armstrong; 
Robert Drian, S.J., dean of the Boston 
College Law School; and Rear Adm. 
Arnold True. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXCERPT FROM RIDGWAY MEMOIRS 

When the day comes for me to face my 
Maker and account for my actions, the thing 
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I would be most humbly proud of was the 
fact that I fought against, and perhaps con- 
tributed to preventing the carrying out of 
some harebrained tactical schemes which 
would have cost the lives of thousands of 
men. To that list of tragic accidents that 
fortunately never happened I would add 
the Indochina intervention.—Army Chief of 
Staff, Gen. Matthew Ridgway; in his Mem- 
oirs, published in 1956. 


THE NEw AMERICAN MILITARISM 
(By Gen. David M. Shoup) 


(Nore.—Its roots are in the experience of 
World War II. The burgeoning military es- 
tablishment and associated industries fuel 
it, Anti-Communism provides the climate 
which nurtures it. “It” is a “new American 
militarism.” General Shoup, a hero of the 
Battle of Tarawa in 1943, who rose to become 
Commandant of the United States Marine 
Corps for four years until his retirement in 
December, 1963, doesn’t like it. He has writ- 
ten this essay in collaboration with another 
retired Marine officer, Colonel James A. 
Donovan.) 

America has become a militaristic and ag- 
gressive nation. Our massive and swift in- 
vasion of the Dominican Republic in 1965, 
concurrent with the rapid buildup of U.S. 
military power in Vietnam, constituted an 
impressive demonstration of America’s read- 
iness to execute military contingency plans 
and to seek military solutions to problems 
of political disorder and potential Commu- 
nist threats in the areas of our interest. 

This “military task force” type of diplo- 
macy is in the tradition of our more primi- 
tive, pre-World War II “gunboat diplomacy,” 
in which we landed small forces of Marines 
to protect American lives and property from 
the perils of native bandits and revolution- 
aries. In those days the U.S. Navy and its 
Marine landing forces were our chief means, 
short of war, for showing the flag, exercising 
American power, and protecting U.S. inter- 
ests abroad. The Navy, enjoying the freedom 
of the seas, was a visible and effective power, 
The Marines could be employed ashore, “on 
such other duties as the President might 
direct” without congressional approval or a 
declaration of war. The U.S. Army was not 
then used so freely because it was rarely 
ready for expeditionary service without some 
degree of mobilization, and its use overseas 
normally required a declaration of emer- 
gency or war. Now, however, we have nu- 
merous contingency plans involving large 
joint Air Force-Army-Navy-Marine task 
forces to defend U.S. interests and to safe- 
guard our allies wherever and whenever we 
suspect Communist aggression. We maintain 
more than 1,517,000 Americans in uniform 
Overseas in 119 countries. We have 8 treaties 
to help defend 48 nations if they ask us 
to—or if we choose to intervene in their 
affairs. We have an immense and expensive 
military establishment, fueled by a gigantic 
defense industry, and millions of proud, 
patriotic, and frequently bellicose and mili- 
taristic citizens. How did this militarist cul- 
ture evolve? How did this militarism steer 
us into the tragic military and political 
morass of Vietnam? 

Prior to World War II, American attitudes 
were typically isolationist, pacifist, and gen- 
erally antimilitary. The regular peacetime 
military establishment enjoyed small pres- 
tige and limited influence upon national af- 
fairs. The public knew little about the armed 
forces, and only a few thousand men were at- 
tracted to military service and careers. In 
1940 there were but 428,000 officers and en- 
listed men in the Army and Navy. The scale 
of the war, and the world’s power relation- 
ships which resulted, created the American 
military giant. Today the active armed forces 
contain over 3.4 million men and women, 
with an additional 1.6 million ready reserves 
and National Guardsmen. 
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America’s vastly expanded world role after 
World War II hinged upon military power. 
The voice and views of the professional mili- 
tary people became increasingly prominent. 
During the postwar period, distinguished 
military leaders from the war years filled 
many top positions in government. Generals 
Marshall, Eisenhower, MacArthur, Taylor, 
Ridgway, LeMay, and others were not only 
popular heroes but respected opinion-mak- 
ers. It was a time of international readjust- 
ment; military minds offered the benefits of 
firm views and problem-solving experience 
to the management of the nation’s affairs. 
Military procedures—including the general 
staff system, briefings, estimates of the situa- 
tion, and the organizational and operational 
techniques of the highly schooled, confident 
military professionals—spread throughout 
American culture. 

World War II had been a long war. Millions 
of young American men had matured, been 
educated, and gained rank and stature dur- 
ing their years in uniform. In spite of them- 
selves, many returned to civilian life as in- 
doctrinated, combat-experienced military 
professionals. They were veterans, and for 
better or worse would never be the same 
again. America will never be the same either. 
We are now a nation of veterans. To the 14.9 
million veterans of World War II, Korea 
added another 5.7 million five years later, 
and ever since, the large peacetime military 
establishment has been training and releas- 
ing draftees, enlistees, and short-term re- 
servists by the hundreds of thousands each 
year. In 1968 the total living veterans of U.S. 
military service numbered over 23 million, 
or about 20 percent of the adult population. 

Today, most middle-aged men, most busi- 
ness, government, civic, and professional 
leaders, have served some time in uniform. 
Whether they liked it or not, their military 
training and experience have affected them, 
for the creeds and attitudes of the armed 
forces are powerful medicine, and can become 
habit-forming. The military codes include all 
the virtues and beliefs used to motivate men 
of high principle: patriotism, duty and serv- 
ice to country, honor among fellowmen, cour- 
age in the face of danger, loyalty to organiza- 
tion and leaders, self-sacrifice for comrades, 
leadership, discipline, and physical fitness. 
For many veterans the military’s efforts to 
train and indoctrinate them may well be the 
most impressive and influential experience 
they have ever had—especially so for the 
young and less educated. 

In addition, each of the armed forces has 
its own special doctrinal beliefs and well- 
catalogued customs, traditions, rituals, and 
folklore upon which it strives to build a 
fiercely loyal military character and esprit de 
corps. All ranks are taught that their unit 
and their branch of the military service are 
the most elite, important, efficient, or effec- 
tive in the military establishment. By be- 
lieving in the superiority and importance of 
their own service they also provide them- 
selves a degree of personal status, pride, and 
self-confidence. 

As they get older, many veterans seem to 
romanticize and exaggerate their own mili- 
tary experience and loyalties. The policies, 
attitudes, and positions of the powerful vet- 
erans’ organizations such as the American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and AM- 
VETS, totaling over 4 million men, frequent- 
ly reflect this pugnacious and chauvinistic 
tendency. Their memberships generally favor 
military solutions to world problems in the 
pattern of their own earlier experience, and 
often assert that their military service and 
sacrifice should be repeated by the younger 
generations. 

Closely related to the attitudes and in- 
fiuence of America’s millions of veterans is 
the vast and powerful complex of the de- 
fense industries, which have been described 
in detail many times in the eight years since 
General Eisenhower first warned of the mili- 
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tary-industrial power complex in his fare- 
well address as President. The relationship 
between the defense industry and the mili- 
tary establishment is closer than many citi- 
zens realize. Together they form a powerful 
public opinion lobby. The several military 
service associations provide both a forum 
and a meeting ground for the military and 
its industries. The associations also provide 
each of the armed services with a means of 
fostering their respective roles, objectives, 
and propaganda, 

Each of the four services has its own asso- 
clation, and there are also additional mili- 
tary function associations, for ordnance, 
management, defense industry, and defense 
transportation, to name some of the more 
prominent. The Air Force Association and 
the Association of the U.S. Army are the 
largest, best organized, and most effective 
of the service associations. The Navy League, 
typical of the “silent service” traditions, is 
not as well coordinated in its public rela- 
tions efforts, and the small Marine Corps 
Association is not even in the same arena 
with the other contenders, the Marine Asso- 
clation’s main activity being the publication 
of a semiofficial monthly magazine. Actually, 
the service associations’ respective magazines, 
with an estimated combined circulation of 
over 270,000, are the primary medium sery- 
ing the several associations’ purposes. 

Air Force and Space Digest, to cite one 
example, is the magazine of the Air Force 
Association and the unofficial mouthpiece of 
the U.S. Air Force doctrine, “party line,” and 
propaganda, It frequently promotes Air Force 
policy that has been officially frustrated or 
suppressed within the Department of De- 
fense. It beats the tub for strength through 
aerospace power, interprets diplomatic, stra- 
tegic, and tactical problems in terms of air- 
power, stresses the requirements for quan- 
tities of every type of aircraft, and frequently 
perpetuates the extravagant fictions about 
the effectiveness of bombing. This, of course, 
is well coordinated with and supported by 
the multibillion-dollar aerospace industry, 
which thrives upon the boundless desires of 
the Air Force. They reciprocate with lavish 
and expensive ads in every issue of Air Force. 
Over 96,000 members of the Air Force Asso- 
ciation receive the magazine. Members in- 
clude active, reserve, retired personnel, and 
veterans of the U.S. Air Force. Additional 
thousands of copies go to people engaged in 
the defense industry. The thick mixture of 
advertising, propaganda, and Air Force doc- 
trine continuously repeated in this publica- 
tion provides its readers and writers with a 
form of intellectual hypnosis, and they are 
prone to believe their own propaganda be- 
cause they read it in Air Force. 

The American people have also become 
more and more accustomed to militarism, to 
uniforms, to the cult of the gun, and to the 
violence of combat. Whole generations have 
been brought up on war news and wartime 
propaganda; the few years of peace since 
1939 have seen a steady stream of war nov- 
els, war movies, comic strips, and television 
programs with war or military settings. To 
many Americans, military training, expedi- 
tionary service, and warfare are merely ex- 
tensions of the entertainment and games of 
childhood. Even the weaponry and hardware 
they use at war are similar to the highly 
realistic toys of their youth. Soldiering loses 
appeal for some of the relatively few who 
experience the blood, terror, and filth of 
battle; for many, however, including far too 
many senior professional officers, war and 
combat are an exciting adventure, a com- 
petitive game, and an escape from the dull 
routines of peacetime. 

It is this influential nucleus of aggressive, 
ambitious professional military leaders who 
are the root of America’s evolving militarism. 
There are over 410,000 commissioned officers 
on active duty in the four armed services. Of 
these, well over half are junior ranking re- 
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serve Officers on temporary active duty. Of 
the 150,000 or so regular career officers, only 
a portion are senior ranking colonels, gen- 
erals, and admirals, but it is they who con- 
stitute the elite core of the military estab- 
lishment. It is these few thousand top-rank- 
ing professionals who command and man- 
age the armed forces and plan and formu- 
late military policy and opinion. How is it, 
then, that in spite of civilian controls and 
the national desire for peace, this small 
group of men exert so much martial influ- 
ence upon the government and life of the 
American people? 

The military will disclaim any excess of 
power or influence on their part. They will 
point to their small numbers, low pay, and 
subordination to civilian masters as proof of 
their modest status and innocence. Never- 
theless, the professional military, as a group, 
is probably one of the best organized and 
most influential of the various segments of 
the American scene. Three wars and six 
major contingencies since 1940 have forced 
the American people to become abnormally 
aware of the armed forces and their lead- 
ers. In turn the military services have pro- 
duced an unending supply of distinguished, 
capable, articulate, and effective leaders. The 
sheer skill, energy, and dedication of Amer- 
ica’s military officers make them dominant 
in almost every government or civic orga- 
nization they may inhabit, from the federal 
Cabinet to the local PTA. 

The hard core of high-ranking profession- 
als are, first of all, mostly service academy 
graduates: they had to be physically and 
intellectually above average among their 
peers just to gain entrance to an academy. 
Thereafter for the rest of their careers they 
are exposed to constant competition for se- 
lection and promotion. Attrition is high, 
and only the most capable survive to reach 
the elite senior ranks. Few other professions 
have such rigorous selection systems; as a 
result, the top military leaders are top- 
caliber men. 

Not many industries, institutions, or ci- 
vilian branches of government have the re- 
sources, techniques, or experience in train- 
ing leaders such as are now employed by the 
armed forces in their excellent and elabo- 
rate school systems. Military leaders are 
taught to command large organizations and 
to plan big operations. They learn the tech- 
niques of influencing others. Their educa- 
tion is not, however, liberal or cultural. It 
stresses the tactics, doctrines, traditions, and 
cores of the military trade. It produces tech- 
nicians and disciples, not philosophers. 

The men who rise to the top of the mili- 
tary heirarchy have usually demonstrated 
their effectiveness as leaders, planners, and 
organization managers. They have perhaps 
performed heroically in combat, but most of 
all they have demonstrated, their loyalty 
as proponents of their own service’s doctrine 
and their dedication to the defense estab- 
lishment. The paramount sense of duty to 
follow orders is at the root of the military 
professional’s performance. As a result the 
military often operate more efficiently and 
effectively in the arena of defense policy 
planning than do their civilian counterparts 
in the State Department. The military plan- 
ners have their doctrinal beliefs, their loyal- 
ties, their discipline, and their typical desire 
to compete and win. The civilians in govern- 
ment can scarcely play the same policy-plan- 
ning game. In general the military are better 
organized, they work harder, they think 
straighter, and they keep their eyes on the 
objective, which is to be instantly ready to 
solve the problem through military action 
while ensuring that their respective service 
gets its proper mission, role, and recogni- 
tion in the operation. In an emergency the 
military usually have a ready plan; if not, 
their numerous doctrinal manuals provide 
firm guidelines for action. Politicians, civilian 
appointees, and diplomats do not normally 
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have the same confidence about how to react 
to threats and violence as do the military. 

The motivations behind these endeavors 
are difficult for civilians to understand. For 
example, military professionals cannot 
measure the success of their individual efforts 
in terms of personal financial gain. The armed 
forces are not profit-making organizations, 
and the rewards for excellence in the mili- 
tary profession are acquired in less tangible 
forms. Thus it is that promotion and the 
responsibilities of higher command, with 
the related fringe benefits of quarters, serv- 
ants, privileges, and prestige, motivate most 
career officers. Promotions and choice job 
opportunities are attained by constantly 
performing well, conforming to the expected 
patterns, and pleasing the senior officers. Pro- 
motions and awards also frequently result 
from heroic and distinguished performance 
in combat, and it takes a war to become a 
military hero. Civilians can scarcely under- 
stand or even believe that many ambitious 
military professionals truly yearn for wars 
and the opportunities for glory and distinc- 
tion afforded only in combat. A career of 
peacetime duty is a dull and frustrating 
prospect for the normal regular officer to 
contemplate. 

The professional military leaders of the 
U.S. Armed Forces have some additional 
motivations which influence their readiness 
to involve their country in military ventures. 
Unlike some of the civilian policy-makers, 
the military has not been obsessed with the 
threat of Communism per se. Most military 
people know very little about Communism 
either as a doctrine or as a form of govern- 
ment. But they have been given reason 
enough to presume that it is bad and rep- 
resents the force of evil. When they can 
identify “Communist aggression,” however, 
the matter then becomes of direct concern 
to the armed forces. Aggressors are the enemy 
in the war games, the “bad guys,” the 
“Reds.” Defeating aggression is a gigantic 
combat-area competition rather than a cru- 
sade to save the world from Communism. In 
the military view, all “Communist aggres- 
sion” is certain to be interpreted as a threat 
to the United States. 

The armed forces’ role in performing its 
part of the national security policy—in ad- 
dition to defense against actual direct attack 
on the United States and to maintaining the 
strategic atomic deterrent forces—is to be 
prepared to employ its General Purpose 
Forces in support of our collective security 
policy and the related treaties and alliances. 
To do this it deploys certain forces to forward 
zones in the Unified Commands, and main- 
tains an up-to-date file of scores of detailed 
contingency plans which have been thrashed 
out and approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Important features of these are the move- 
ment or deployment schedules of task forces 
assigned to each plan. The various details 
of these plans continue to create intense 
rivalries between the Navy-Marine sea-lift 
forces and the Army-Air Force team of air- 
mobility proponents. At the senior command 
levels parochial pride in service, personal am- 
bitions, and old Army-Navy game rivalry 
stemming back to academy loyalties can in- 
fluence strategic planning far more than 
most civilians would care to believe. The 
game is to be ready for deployment sooner 
than the other elements of the joint task 
force and to be so disposed as to be the "first 
to fight.” The danger presented by this prac- 
tice is that readiness and deployment speed 
become ends in themselves. This was clearly 
revealed in the massive and rapid interven- 
tion in the Dominican Republic in 1965 when 
the contingency plans and interservice rivalry 
appeared to supersede diplomacy. Before the 
world realized what was happening, the mo- 
mentum and velocity of the military plans 
propelled almost 20,000 U.S. soldiers and 
Marines into the small turbulent republic in 
an impressive race to test the respective mo- 
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bility of the Army and the Marines, and to 
attain overall command of “U.S. Forces Dom, 
Rep.” Only a fraction of the force deployed 
was needed or justified. A small 1935-model 
Marine landing force could probably have 
handled the situation. But the Army airlifted 
much of the 82d Airborne Division, to the 
scene, included a lieutenant general, and 
took charge of the operation. 

Simultaneously, in Vietnam during 1965 
the four services were racing to build up 
combat strength in that hapless country. This 
effort was ostensibly to save South Vietnam 
from Viet Cong and North Vietnamese ag- 
gression. It should also be noted that it was 
motivated in part by the same old inter- 
service rivalry to demonstrate respective im- 
portance and combat effectiveness. 

The punitive air strikes immediately fol- 
lowing the Tonkin Gulf incident in late 1964 
revealed the readiness of naval air forces to 
bomb North Vietnam. (It now appears that 
the Navy actually had attack plans ready 
even before the alleged incident took place!) 
So by early 1965 the Navy carrier people and 
the Air Force initiated a contest of compara- 
tive strikes, sorties, tonnages dropped, “Killed 
by Air” claims, and target grabbing which 
continued up to the 1968 bombing pause. 
Much of the reporting on air action has 
consisted of misleading data or propaganda 
to serve Air Force and Navy purposes. In fact, 
it became increasingly apparent that the U.S. 
bombing effort in both North and South 
Vietnam has been one of the most wasteful 
and expensive hoaxes ever to be put over 
on the American people. Tactical and close 
air support of ground operations is essential, 
but air power use in general has to a large 
degree been a contest for the operations 
planners, “fine experience” for young pilots, 
and opportunity for career officers. 

The higly trained professional and aggres- 
sive career officers of the Army and Marine 
Corps played a similar game. Prior to the 
decision to send combat units to South 
Vietnam in early 1965, both services were 
striving to increase their involvement. The 
Army already had over 16,000 military aid 
personnel serving in South Vietnam in the 
military adviser role, in training missions, 
logistic services, supporting helicopter com- 
panies, and in Special Forces teams. This in- 
vestment of men and material justified a 
requirement for addtional U.S. combat units 
to provide local security and to help protect 
our growing commitment of aid to the South 
Vietnam regime. 

There were also top-ranking Army officers 
who wanted to project Army ground combat 
units into the Vietnam struggle for a variety 
of other reasons; to test plans and new 
equipment, to test the new air-mobile 
theories and tactics, to try the tactics and 
techniques of counterinsurgency, and to gain 
combat experience for young officers and non- 
commissioned officers, It also appeared to be a 
case of the military’s duty to stop “Com- 
munist aggression” in Vietnam. 

The Marines had somewhat similar moti- 
vations, the least of which was any real con- 
cern about the political or social problems 
of the Vietnamese people. In early 1965 there 
was a shooting war going on and the Ma- 
rines were being left out of it, contrary to 
all their traditions. The Army’s military ad- 
visory people were hogging American par- 
ticipation—except for a Marine Corps trans- 
port helicopter squadron at Danang which 
was helping the Army of the Republic of 
Vietnam. For several years young Marine of- 
ficers had been going to South Vietnam from 
the 3rd Marine Division on Okinawa for short 
tours of “on-the-job training” with the small 
South Vietnam Marine Corps. There was a 
growing concern, however, among some sen- 
ior Marines that the Corps should get in- 
volved on a larger scale and be the “first to 
fight” in keeping with the Corps’s traditions. 
This would help justify the Corps’s contin- 
ued existence, which many Marines seem to 
consider to be in constant jeopardy. 
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The Corps had also spent several years ex- 
ploring the theories of counterinsurgency 
and as early as 1961 had developed an elab- 
orate lecture-demonstration called OPERATION 
CORMORANT, for school and Marine Corps pro- 
motion purposes, which depicted the Marines 
conducting a large-scale amphibious opera- 
tion on the coast of Vietnam and thereby 
helping resolve a hypothetical aggressor- 
insurgency problem. As always it was impor- 
tant to Marine planners and doctrinaires to 
apply an amphibious operation to the Viet- 
nam situation and provide justification for 
this special Marine functional responsibility. 
So Marine planners were seeking an accept- 
able excuse to thrust a landing force over the 
beaches of Vietnam when the Viet Cong at- 
tacked the U.S. Army Special Forces camp at 
Pleiku in February, 1965. It was considered 
unacceptable aggression, and the President 
was thereby prompted to put U.S. ground 
combat units into the war, Elements of the 
8rd Marine Division at Okinawa were al- 
ready aboard ship and eager to go, for the 
Marines also intended to get to Vietnam be- 
fore their neighbor on Okinawa, the Army’s 
1738rd Airborne Brigade, arrived. (Actually 
the initial Marine unit to deploy was an air- 
lifted antiaircraft missile battalion which 
arrived to protect the Danang air base.) With 
these initial deployments the Army-Marine 
race to build forces in Vietnam began in 
earnest and did not slow down until both 
became overextended, overcommitted, and 
depleted at home. 

For years up to 1964 the chiefs of the 
armed services, of whom the author was then 
one, deemed it unnecessary and unwise for 
U.S. forces to become involved in any ground 
war in Southeast Asia. In 1964, there were 
changes in the composition of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and in a matter of a few 
months the Johnson Administration, en- 
couraged by the aggressive military, has- 
tened into what has become the quagmire 
of Vietnam. The intention at the time was 
that the war effort be kept small and 
“limited.” But as the momentum and in- 
volvement built up, the military leaders ra- 
tionalized a case that this was not a limited- 
objective exercise, but was a proper war in 
defense of the United States against “Com- 
munist aggression” and in honor of our area 
commitments. 

The battle successes and heroic exploits of 
America’s fine young fighting men have 
added to the military’s traditions which extol 
service, bravery, and sacrifice, and so it has 
somehow become unpatriotic to question our 
military strategy and tactics or the motives 
of military leaders. Actually, however, the 
military commanders have directed the war 
in Vietnam, they have managed the details 
of its conduct; and more than most civilian 
Officials, the top military planners were 
initially ready to become involved in Viet- 
nam combat and have the opportunity to 
practice their trade. It has been popular to 
blame the civilian administration for the 
conduct and failures of the war rather than 
to question the motives of the military. But 
some of the generals and admirals are by 
no means without responsibility for the 
Vietnam miscalculations. 

Some of the credibility difficulties experi- 
enced by the Johnson Administration over 
its war situation reports and Vietnam policy 
can also be blamed in part upon the military 
advisers. By its very nature most military 
activity falls under various degrees of security 
classification. Much that the military plans 
or does must be kept from the enemy. Thus 
the military is indoctrinated to be secretive, 
devious, and misleading in its plans and 
operations. It does not, however, always con- 
fine its security restrictions to purely mili- 
tary operations. Each of the services and all 
of the major commands practice techniques 
of controlling the news and the release of 
self-serving propaganda: in “the interests of 
national defense,” to make the service look 
good, to cover up mistakes, to build up and 
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publicize a distinguished military person- 

ality, or to win a round in the continuous 

gamesmanship of the interservice contest. If 
the Johnson Administration suffered from 
lack of credibility in its reporting of the war, 
the truth would reveal that much of the 
hocus-pocus stemmed from schemers in the 
military services, both at home and abroad. 

Our militaristic culture was born of the 
necessities of World War II, nurtured by the 

Korean War, and became an accepted aspect 

of American life during the years of cold war 

emergencies and real or imagined threats 
from the Communist bloc. Both the philos- 
ophy and the institutions of militarism grew 
during these years because of the momentum 
of their own dynamism, the vigor of their 
ideas, their large size and scope, and because 
of the dedicated concentration of the emer- 
gent military leaders upon their doctrinal 
objectives. The dynamism of the defense es- 
tablishment and its culture is also inspired 
and stimulated by vast amounts of money, 
by the new creations of military research and 
materiel development, and by the concepts 
of the Defense Department-supported “think 
factories." These latter are extravagantly 
funded civilian organizations of scientists, 
analysts, and retired military strategists who 
feed new militaristic philosophies into the 

Defense Department to help broaden the 

views of the single service doctrinaires, to 

create fresh policies and new requirements 
for ever larger, more expensive defense forces, 

Somewhat like a religion, the basic appeals 

of anti-Communism, national defense, and 
patriotism provide the foundation for a 
powerful creed upon which the defense estab- 
‘lishment can build, grow, and justify its 
cost. More so than many large bureaucratic 
organizations, the defense establishment now 
devotes a large share of its efforts to self- 
perpetuation, to justifying its organizations, 
to preaching its doctrines, and to self-main- 
tenance and management. Warfare becomes 
an extension of war games and field tests. 
War justifies the existence of the establish- 
ment, provides experience for the military 
novice and challenges for the senior officer. 
Wars and emergencies put the military and 
their leaders on the front pages and give 
status and prestige to the professionals. Wars 
add to the military traditions, the self-nour- 
ishment of heroic deeds, and provide a new 
crop of military leaders who become the re- 
dedicated disciples of the code of service and 
military action. Being recognized public fig- 
ures in a nation always seeking folk heroes, 
the military leaders have been largely exempt 
from the criticism experienced by the more 
plebeian politician. Flag officers are consid- 
ered “experts,” and their views are often ac- 
cepted by press and Congress as the gospel. 
In turn, the distinguished military leader 
feels obligated not only to perpetuate loyally 
the doctrine of his service but to comply 
with the stereotyped military characteristics 
by being tough, aggressive, and firm in his 
resistance to Communist aggression and his 
belief in the military solutions to world prob- 
lems, Standing closely behind these leaders, 
encouraging and prompting them are the rich 
and powerful defense industries. Standing in 
front, adorned with service caps, ribbons, and 
lapel emblems, is a nation of veterans— 
patriotic, belligerent, romantic, and well in- 
tentioned, finding a certain sublimation and 
excitement in their country's latest military 
venture. Militarism in America is in full 
bloom and promises a future of vigorous self- 
pollination—unless the blight of Vietnam re- 
veals that militarism is more a poisonous 
weed than a glorious blossom. 

A VIETNAM REAPPRAISAL—THE PERSONAL 
History OF ONE Man’s VIEW AND How Ir 
EVOLVED 

(By Clark M. Clifford) 
Viet Nam remains unquestionably the 
transcendent problem that confronts our 
nation. Though the escalation has ceased, 
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we seem to be no closer to finding our way 
out of this infinitely complex difficulty. The 
confidence of the past has become the frus- 
tration of the present. Predictions of prog- 
ress and of military success, made so often 
by so many, have proved to be illusory as the 
fighting and the dying continue at a tragic 
rate. Within our country, the dialogue 
quickens and the debate sharpens. There is 
a growing impatience among our people, and 
questions regarding the war and our par- 
ticipation in it are being asked with increas- 
ing vehemence. 

Many individuals these past years have 
sought to make some contribution toward 
finding the answers that have been so elu- 
sive. It is with this hope in mind that I 
present herewith the case history of one 
man’s attitude toward Viet Nam, and the 
various stages of thought he experienced as 
he plodded painfully from one point of view 
to another; and another, until he arrived at 
the unshakable opinion he possesses today. 

Views on Viet Nam have become increas- 
ingly polarized as the war has gone on with- 
out visible progress toward the traditional 
American military triumph, There remain 
some who insist that we were right to inter- 
vene militarily and, because we were right, 
we have no choice but to press on until the 
enemy knuckles under and concedes defeat. 
At the other extreme, and in increasing 
numbers, there are those who maintain that 
the present unsatisfactory situation proves 
that our Viet Nam policy has been wrong 
from the very beginning. There are even 
those who suggest that our problems in Viet 
Nam cast doubt on the entire course of 
American foreign policy since World War II. 
Both schools share a common and, as I see 
it, an erroneous concept, They both would 
make military victory the ultimate test of 
the propriety of our participation in the 
conflict in Southeast Asia. 

I find myself unable to agree with either 
extreme. At the time of our original involve- 
ment in Viet Nam, I considered it to be 
based upon sound and unassailable premises, 
thoroughly consistent with our self-interest 
and our responsibilities. There has been no 
change in the exemplary character of our in- 
tentions in Viet Nam. We intervened to help 
a new and small nation resist subjugation 
by a neighboring country—a neighboring 
country, incidentally, which was being as- 
sisted by the resources of the world’s two 
largest communist powers. 

I see on profit and no purpose in any divi- 
sive national debate about whether we were 
right or wrong initially to become involved 
in the struggle in Viet Nam. Such debate at 
the present time clouds the issue and ob- 
scures the pressing need for a clear and 
logical evaluation of our present predicament, 
and how we can extricate ourselves from it. 

Only history will be able to tell whether 
or not our military presence in Southeast 
Asia was warranted. Certainly the decisions 
that brought it about were based upon a 
reasonable reading of the past three decades. 
We had seen the calamitous consequences of 
standing aside while totalitarian and ex- 
pansionist nations moved successively against 
their weaker neighbors and accumulated 
a military might which left even the stronger 
nations uneasy and insecure. We had seen in 
the period immediately after World War II 
the seemingly insatiable urge of the Soviet 
Union to secure satellite states on its west- 
ern periphery. We had seen in Asia itself the 
attempt by open invasion to extend com- 
munist control into the independent South 
of the Korean Peninsula. We had reason 
to feel that the fate averted in Korea through 
American and United Nations military force 
would overtake the independent countries 
of Asia, albeit in somewhat subtler form, 
were we to stand aside while the communist 
North sponsored subversion and terrorism in 
South Viet Nam. 
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The transformation that has taken place 
in my thinking has been brought about, 
however, by the conclusion that the world 
situation has changed dramatically, and that 
American involvement in Viet Nam can and 
must change with it. Important ingredients 
of this present situation include the manner 
in which South Viet Nam ‘and its Asian 
neighbors have responded to the threat and 
to our own massive intervention. They also 
include internal developments both in Asian 
nations and elsewhere, and the changing re- 
lations among world powers. 

The decisions which our nation faces to- 
day in Viet Nam should not be made on 
interpretations of the facts as they were 
perceived four or five or fifteen years ago, 
even if, through compromise, a consensus 
could be reached on these interpretations. 
They must instead be based upon our present 
view of our obligations as a world power; 
upon our current concept of our national 
security; upon our conclusions regarding our 
commitments as they exist today; upon our 
fervent desire to contribute to peace through- 
out the world; and, hopefully, upon our 
acceptance of the principle of enlightened 
self-interest, 

But these are broad and general guidelines, 
subject to many constructions and miscon- 
structions. They also have the obvious draw- 
back of being remote and impersonal. 

The purpose of this article is to present 
to the reader the intimate and highly per- 
sonal experience of one man, in the hope 
that by so doing there will be a simpler and 
clearer understanding of where we are in Viet 
Nam today, and what we must do about it. 
I shall go back to the beginning and identify, 
as well as I can, the origins of my conscious- 
ness of the problem, the opportunities I 
had to obtain the facts, and the resulting 
evolution of what I shall guardedly refer to 
as my thought processes. 


Ir 


Although I had served President Truman 
in the White House from May 1945 until 
February 1950, I do not recall ever having 
had to focus on Southeast Asia, Indochina, as 
it was then universally known, was regarded 
by our government as a French problem, 
President Truman was prompted from time 
to time by the State Department to approve 
statements that seemed to me to be little 
more than reiterations of the long-standing 
American attitude against “colonialism.” If 
any of those provoked extensive discussion at 
the White House, I cannot recall. For the 
next decade, I watched foreign affairs and 
the growing turbulence of Asia from the side- 
lines as a private citizen, increasingly con- 
cerned but not directly involved. 

In the summer of 1960, Senator John Ken- 
nedy invited me to act as his transition 
planner, and later as liaison with the Eisen- 
hower Administration in the interval be- 
tween the election and January 20, 1961. 
Among the foreign policy problems that I 
encountered at once was a deteriorating 
situation in Southeast Asia. Major-General 
Wilton B. Persons, whom President Eisen- 
hower had designated to work with me, ex- 
plained the gravity of the situation as viewed 
by the outgoing Administration. I suggested 
to the President-elect that it would be well 
for him to hear President Eisenhower per- 
sonally on the subject. He agreed, and ac- 
cordingly General Persons and I placed 
Southeast Asia as the first item on the 
agenda of the final meeting between the 
outgoing and the incoming Presidents. This 
meeting, held on the morning of January 
19, 1961, in the Cabinet Room, was attend- 
ed by President Eisenhower, Secretary of 
State Christian Herter, Secretary of Defense 
Thomas Gates, Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert Anderson and General Persons. Pres- 
ident-elect Kennedy had his counterparts 
present: Secretary of State-designate Dean 
Rusk, Secretary of Defense-designate Robert 
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McNamara, Secretary of the Treasury-desig- 
nate Douglas Dillon, and me. 

At President-elect Kennedy’s suggestion, 
I took notes of the important subjects dis- 
cussed, Most of the time, the discussion 
centered on Southeast Asia, with emphasis 
upon Laos. At that particular time, January 
1961, Laos had come sharply into focus and 
appeared to constitute the major danger in 
the area. 

My notes disclose the following comments 
by the President: 

At this point, President Eisenhower said, 
with considerable emotion, that Laos was 
the key to the entire area of Southeast Asia. 

He said that if we permitted Laos to fall, 
then we would have to write off all the area. 
He stated we must not permit a Communist 
take-over. He reiterated that we should make 
every effort to persuade member nations of 
SEATO or the International Control Com- 
mission to accept the burden with us to 
defend the freedom of Laos. 

As he concluded these remarks, President 
Eisenhower stated it was imperative that 
Laos be defended. He said that the United 
States should accept this task with our al- 
lies, if we could persuade them, and alone 
if we could not. He added, “Our unilateral 
intervention would be our last desperate 
hope in the event we were unable to prevail 
upon the other signatories to join us.” 

That morning's discussion, and the gravity 
with which President Eisenhower addressed 
the problem, had a substantial impact on 
me. He and his advisers were finishing eight 
years of responsible service to the nation, I 
had neither facts nor personal experience to 
challenge their assessment of the situation, 
even if I had the inclination to do so. The 
thrust of the presentation was the great im- 
portance to the United States of taking a 
firm stand in Southeast Asia, and I accepted 
that Judgment. 

On an earlier occasion, in speaking of 
Southeast Asia, President Eisenhower had 
said that South Viet Nam’s capture by the 
communists would bring their power several 
hundred miles into a hitherto free region. 
The freedom of 12 million people would be 
lost immediately, and that of 150 million in 
adjacent lands would be seriously endan- 
gered. The loss of South Viet Nam would 
set in motion a crumbling process that 
could, as it progressed, have grave conse- 
quences for us and for freedom. 

As I listened to him in the Cabinet Roorn 
that January morning, I recalled that it was 
President Eisenhower who had acquainted 
the public with the phrase “domino theory” 
by using it to describe how one country after 
another could be expected to fall under com- 
munist control once the process started in 
Southeast Asia. 

In the spring of 1961, I was appointed to 
membership on the President’s Foreign In- 
telligence Advisory Board. In this capac- 
ity, I received briefings from time to time 
on affairs in Asia, The information provided 
the Board supported the assessment of the 
previous Administration, with which Presi- 
dent Kennedy concurred, “Withdrawal in 
the case of Vietnam,” President Kennedy 
said in 1961, “and in the case of Thailand 
could mean the collapse of the whole area.” 
He never wavered. A year later, he said of 
Vietnam: “We are not going to withdraw 
from that effort. In my opinion, for us to 
withdraw from that effort would mean a 
collapse not only of South Vietnam but 
Southeast Asia. So we are going to stay there.” 
I had no occasion to question the collective 
opinion of our duly chosen officials. 

After President Johnson took office, our 
involvement became greater, but so did 
most public and private assessments of the 
correctness of our course. The Tonkin Gulf 
resolution was adopted by the Congress in 
1964 by a vote of 504 to 2. The language was 
stern: “The United States is, therefore, pre- 
pared, as the President determines, to take 
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all necessary steps, including the use of 
armed force, to assist any member or protocol 
state of the Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fence Treaty requesting assistance in de- 
fense of its freedom.” 

When decisions were made in 1965 to in- 
crease, in very substantial fashion, the Amer- 
ican commitment in Vietnam, I accepted the 
judgment that such actions were necessary. 
That fall, I made a trip to Southeast Asia 
in my capacity as Chairman of the Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board. The optimism 
of our military and Vietnamese officials on 
the conduct of the war, together with the 
encouragement of our Asian allies, confirmed 
my belief in the correctness of our policy. 
In the absence at the time of indications that 
Hanoi had any interest in peace negotiations, 
I did not favor the 37-day bombing halt over 
the Christmas 1965-New Year 1966 holiday 
season. I felt such a halt could be construed 
by Hanoi as a sign of weakness on our part. 

In 1966, I served as an adviser to President 
Johnson at the Manila Conference. It was an 
impressive gathering of the Chiefs of State 
and Heads of Government of the allied na- 
tions; it reassured me that we were on the 
right road and that our military progress was 
bringing us closer to the resolution of the 
conflict. 

In the late summer of 1967, President 
Johnson asked me to go with his Special 
Assistant, General Maxwell Taylor, to review 
the situation in South Viet Nam, and then 
to visit some of our Pacific allies. We were to 
brief them on the war and to discuss with 
them the possibility of their increasing their 
troop commitments. Our briefings in South 
Viet Nam were extensive and encouraging. 
There were suggestions that the enemy was 
being hurt badly and that our bombing and 
superior firepower were beginning to achieve 
the expected results. 

Our visits to the allied capitals, however, 
produced results that I had not foreseen. It 
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troop-contributing countries no longer 
shared our degree of concern about the war 
in South Viet Nam. General Taylor and I 
urged them to increase their participation. 
In the main, our plea fell on deaf ears. 
Thailand, a near neighbor to South Viet 
Nam, with a population of some 30 million, 
had assigned only 2,500 men to South Viet 
Nam, and was in no hurry to allocate more. 
The President of the Philippines advised 
President Johnson that he preferred we not 
stop there because of possible adverse public 
reaction. The Philippines, so close and osten- 
sibly so vulnerable if they accepted the 
domino theory, had sent a hospital corps and 
an engineer battalion to Viet Nam, but no 
combat troops. It was also made clear to 
President Johnson that they had no inten- 
tion of sending any combat personnel. 
South Korea had the only sizable con- 
tingent of Asia troops assisting South Viet 
Nam, but officials argued that a higher level 
of activity on the part of the North Koreans 
prevented their increasing their support. 
Disappointing though these visits were, I 
had high hopes for the success of our mis- 
sion in Australia and New Zealand. I recalled 
that Australia, then with a much smaller 
population, had been able to maintain well 
over 300,000 troops overseas in World War 
II. They had sent only 7,000 to Viet Nam. 
Surely there was hope here. But Prime Min- 
ister Holt, who had been fully briefed, pre- 
sented a long list of reasons why Australia 
was already close to its maximum effort. 
In New Zealand, we spent the better part 
of a day conferring with the Prime Minister 
and his cabinet, while hundreds of students 
picketed the Parliament Building carrying 
signs bearing peace slogans, These officials 
Were courteous and sympathetic, as all the 
others had been, but they made it clear that 
any appreciable increase was out of the ques- 
tion. New Zealand at one time had 70,000 
troops overseas in the various theaters of 
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World War II. They had 500 men in Viet 
Nam. I naturally wondered if this was their 
evaluation of the respective dangers of the 
two conflicts. 

I returned home puzzled, troubled, con- 
cerned. Was it possible that our assessment 
of the danger to the stability of Southeast 
Asia and the Western Pacific was exagger- 
ated? Was it possible that those nations 
which were neighbors of Viet Nam had a 
clearer perception of the tides of world 
events in 1967 than we? Was it possible that 
we were continuing to be guided by judg- 
ments that might once have had validity but 
were now obsolete? In short, although I still 
counted myself a staunch supporter of our 
policies, there were nagging, not-to-be-sup- 
pressed doubts in my mind. 

These doubts were dramatized a short time 
later back in the United States when I at- 
tended a dinner at the White House for 
Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew of Singapore. 
His country, which knew the bitterness of 
defeat and occupation in World War II, had 
declined to send any men at all to Viet Nam. 
In answer to my question as to when he 
thought troops might be sent, he stated he 
saw no possibility of that taking place be- 
cause of the adverse political effect in Singa- 
pore. 

Accordingly, I welcomed President John- 
son’s San Antonio speech of September 30, 
1967, with far greater enthusiasm than I 
would have had I not so recently returned 
from the Pacific. I felt it marked a sub- 
stantial step in the right direction because 
it offered an alternative to a military solu- 
tion of the lengthy and costly conflict. Allied 
bombing of North Viet Nam had by now 
assumed a symbolic significance of enormous 
proportions and the President focused his 
attention on this. The essence of his pro- 
posal was an offer to stop the bombing of 
North Viet Nam if prompt and productive 
peace discussions with the other side would 
ensue. We would assume that the other side 
would “not take advantage” of the bombing 
cessation. By this formula, the President 
made an imaginative move to end the dead- 
lock over the bombing and get negotiations 
started. 

I, of course, shared the universal disap- 
pointment that the San Antonio offer evoked 
no favorable response from Hanoi, but my 
feelings were more complex than those of 
mere disappointment. As I listened to the 
official discussion in Washington, my feelings 
turned from disappointment to dismay. I 
found it was being quietly asserted that, in 
return for a bombing cessation in the North, 
the North Vietnamese must stop sending 
men and materiel into South Viet Nam. On 
the surface, this might have seemed a fair 
exchange. To me, it was an unfortunate in- 
terpretation that—intentionally or not—ren- 
dered the San Antonio formula virtually 
meaningless. The North Vietnamese had more 
than 100,000 men in the South. It was totally 
unrealistic to expect them to abandon their 
men by not replacing casualties, and by 
failing to provide them with clothing, food, 
munitions and other supplies. We could 
never expect them to accept an offer to nego- 
tiate on those conditions. 

mr 

In mid-January 1968, President Johnson 
asked me to serve as Secretary of Defense, 
succeeding Secretary McNamara, who was 
leaving to become President of the World 
Bank. In the confirmation hearing before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee on Janu- 
ary 25, I was asked about the San Antonio 
formula. The interpretation I gave was in 
accord with President Johnson's intense de- 
sire to start negotiations, and it offered a 
possibility of acceptance which I was con- 
vinced did not exist with the extreme and 
rigid interpretations that so concerned me. 
I said that I assumed that the North Viet- 
namese would “continue to transport the 
normal amount of goods, munitions and men 
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to South Viet Nam” at the levels that had 
prevailed prior to our bombing cessation. This 
was my understanding of what the President 
meant by “not take advantage.” 

The varying interpretations of the San 
Antonio formula raised in my mind the ques- 
tion as to whether all of us had the same 
objective in view, Some, it seemed, could en- 
vision as satisfactory no solution short of 
the complete military defeat of the enemy. 
I did not count myself in this group. Al- 
though I still accepted as valid the prem- 
ises of our Viet Nam involvement, I was dis- 
satisfied with the rigidities that so limited 
our course of action and our alternatives. 

I took office on March 1, 1968. The enemy’s 
Tet offensive of late January and early Feb- 
ruary had been beaten back at great cost. 
The confidence of the American people had 
been badly shaken. The ability of the South 
Vietnamese Government to restore order and 
morale in the populace, and discipline and 
esprit in the armed forces, was being ques- 
tioned. At the President's direction, General 
Earle G. Wheeler, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, had flown to Viet Nam in 
late February for an on-the-spot conference 
with General Westmoreland. He had just re- 
turned and presented the military’s request 
that over 200,000 troops be prepared for de- 
ployment to Viet Nam. These troops would 
be in addition to the 525,000 previously au- 
thorized. I was directed, as my first assign- 
ment, to chair a task force named by the 
President to determine how this new require- 
ment could be met. We were not instructed 
to assess the need for substantial increases 
in men and matériél; we were to devise the 
means by which they could be provided. 

My work was cut out. The task force in- 
cluded Secretary Rusk, Secretary Henry Fow- 
ler, Under Secretary of State Nicholas Kat- 
zenbach, Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul 
Nitze, General Wheeler, CIA Director Rich- 
ard Helms, the President’s Special Assistant, 
Walt Rostow, General Maxwell Taylor and 
other skilled and highly capable officials. All 
of them had had long and direct experience 
with Vietnamese problems. I had not. I had 
attended various meetings in the past sey- 
eral years and I had been to Vietnam three 
times, but it was quickly apparent to me 
how little one knows if he has been on the 
periphery of a problem and not truly in it. 
Until the day-long sessions of early March, 
I had never had the opportunity of inten- 
sive analysis and fact-finding. Now I was 
thrust into a vigorous, ruthlessly frank as- 
sessment of our situation by the men who 
knew the most about it. Try though we would 
to stay with the assignment of devising 
means to meet the military's requests, fun- 
damental questions began to recur over and 
over. 

It is, of course, not possible to recall all 
the questions that were asked nor all of the 
answers that were given. Had a transcript 
of our discussions been made—one was not— 
it would have run to hundreds of closely 
printed pages. The documents brought to 
the table by participants would have totalled, 
if collected in one place—which they were 
not—many hundreds more, All that is perti- 
nent to this essay are the impressions I 
formed, and the conclusions I ultimately 
reached in those days of exhausing scrutiny. 
In the colloquial style of those meetings, 
here are some of the principal issues raised 
and some of the answers as I understood 
them: 

“Will 200,000 more men do the job?” I 
found no assurance that they would. 

“If not, how many more might be needed— 
and when?” There was no way of knowing. 

“What would be involved in committing 
200,000 more men to Vietnam?” A reserve 
call-up of approximately 280,000, an increased 
draft call and an extension of tours of duty of 
most men then in service. 

“Can the enemy respond with a build-up 
of his own?” He could and he probably 
would. 
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“What are the estimated costs of the latest 
requests?” First calculations were on the 
order of $2 billion for the remaining four 
months of that fiscal year, and an increase 
of $10 to $12 billion for the year beginning 
July 1, 1968. 

“What will be the impact on the economy?” 
So great that we would face the possibility 
of credit restrictions, a tax increase and even 
wage and price controls. The balance of pay- 
ments would be worsened by at least half a 
billion dollars a year. 

“Can bombing stop the war?” Never by 
itself. It was inflicting heavy personnel and 
materiel losses, but bombing by itself would 
not stop the war. 

“Will stepping up the bombing decrease 
American casualties?” Very little, if at all. 
Our casualties were due to the intensity 
of the ground fighting in the South. We had 
already dropped a heavier tonnage of bombs 
than in all the theaters of World War II. 
During 1967, an estimated 90,000 North Viet- 
namese had infiltrated into South Viet Nam. 
In the opening weeks of 1968, infiltrators 
were coming in at three to four times the 
rate of a year earlier, despite the ferocity 
and intensity of our campaign of aerial in- 
terdiction, 

“How long must we keep on sending our 
men and carrying the main burden of com- 
bat?” The South Vietnamese were doing bet- 
ter, but they were not ready yet to replace 
our troops and we did not know when they 
would be. 

When I asked for a presentation of the 
military plan for attaining victory in Viet 
Nam, I was told that there was no plan for 
victory in the historic American sense. Why 
not? Because our forces were operating under 
three major political restrictions: The Presi- 
dent had forbidden the invasion of North 
Viet Nam because this could trigger the mu- 
tual assistance pact between North Viet Nam 
and China; the President had forbidden the 
mining of the harbor at Haiphong, the prin- 
cipal port through which the North received 
military supplies, because a Soviet vessel 
might be sunk; the President had forbidden 
our forces to pursue the enemy into Laos 
and Cambodia, for to do so would spread the 
war, politically and geographically, with no 
discernible advantage. These and other re- 
strictions which precluded an all-out, no- 
holds-barred military effort were wisely de- 
signed to prevent our being drawn into a 
larger war. We had no inclination to recom- 
mend to the President their cancellation. 

“Given these circumstances, how can we 
win?” We would, I was told, continue to evi- 
dence our superiority over the enemy; we 
would continue to attack in the belief that he 
would reach the stage where he would find 
it inadvisable to go on with the war. He 
could not afford the attrition we were in- 
flicting on him. And we were improving our 
posture all the time. 

I then asked, “What is the best estimate 
as to how long this course of action will 
take? Six months? One year? Two years?” 
There was no agreement on an answer. Not 
only was there no agreement, I could find 
no one willing to express any confidence in 
his guesses. Certainly, none of us was willing 
to assert that he could see “light at the 
end of the tunnel” or that American troops 
would be coming home by the end of the 
year. 

After days of this type of analysis, my 
concern had greatly deepened. I could not 
find out when the war was going to end; 
I could not find out the manner in which 
it was going to end; I could not find out 
whether the new requests for men and 
equipment were going to be enough, or 
whether it would take more and, if more, 
when and how much; I could not find out 
how soon the South Vietnamese forces would 
be ready to take over. All I had was the 
statement, given with too little self-assur- 
ance to be comforting, that if we persisted 
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for an indeterminate length of time, the 
enemy would choose not to go on. 

And so I asked, “Does anyone see any 
diminution in the will of the enemy after 
four years of our having been there, after 
enormous casualties and after massive de- 
struction from our bombing?” 

The answer was that there appeared to 
be no diminution in the will of the enemy. 
This reply was doubly impressive, because 
I was more conscious each day of domestic 
unrest in our own country. Draft card burn- 
ings, marches in the streets, problems on 
school campuses, bitterness and divisiveness 
were rampant. Just as disturbing to me were 
the economic implications of a struggle to 
be indefinitely continued at ever-increasing 
cost. The dollar was already in trouble, 
prices were escalating far too fast and emer- 
gency controls on foreign investment im- 
posed on New Year's Day would be only a 
prelude to more stringent controls, if we 
were to add another $12 billion to Viet Nam 
spending—with perhaps still more to follow. 

I was also conscious of our obligations and 
involvements elsewhere in the world. There 
were certain hopeful signs in our relations 
with the Soviet Union, but both nations 
were hampered in moving toward vitally im- 
portant talks on the limitation of strategic 
weapons so long as the United States was 
committed to a military solution in Viet 
Nam. We could not afford to disregard our 
interests in the Middle East, South Asia, 
Africa, Western Europe and elsewhere. Even 
accepting the validity of our objective in 
Viet Nam, that objective had to be viewed 
in the context of our overall national in- 
terest, and could not sensibly be pursued at 
a price so high as to impair our ability to 
achieve other, and perhaps even more im- 
portant, foreign policy objectives. 

Also, I could not free myself from the con- 
tinuing nagging doubt left over from that 
August trip, that if the nations living in the 
shadow of Viet Nam were not now persuaded 
by the domino theory, perhaps it was time 
for us to take another look. Our efforts had 
given the nations in that area a number of 
years following independence to organize and 
build their security. I could see no reason at 
this time for us to continue to add to our 
commitment. Finally, there was no assurance 
that a 40 percent increase in American troops 
would place us within the next few weeks, 
months or even years in any substantially 
better military position than we were in then. 
All that could be predicted accurately was 
that more troops would raise the level of 
combat and automatically raise the level of 
casualties on both sides. 

And so, after these exhausting days, I was 
convinced that the military course we were 
pursuing was not only endless, but hopeless. 
A further substantial increase in American 
forces could only increase the devastation and 
the Americanization of the war, and thus 
leave us even further from our goal of a peace 
that would permit the people of South Viet 
Nam to fashion their own political and eco- 
nomic institutions. Henceforth, I was also 
convinced, our primary goal should be to 
level off our involvement, and to work toward 
gradual disengagement. 
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To reach a conclusion and to implement it 
are not the same, especially when one does 
not have the ultimate power of decision. It 
now became my purpose to emphasize to my 
colleagues and to the President that the 
United States had entered Viet Nam with a 
limited aim—to prevent its subjugation by 
the North and to enable the people of South 
Viet Nam to determine their own future. I 
also argued that we had largely accomplished 
that objective. Nothing required us to remain 
until the North had been ejected from the 
South, and the Saigon government had been 
established in complete military control of 
all South Viet Nam. An increase of over 200,- 
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000 in troop strength would mean that Amer- 
ican forces would be twice the size of the 
regular South Vietnamese Army at that time. 
Our goal of building a stronger South Viet- 
namese Government, and an effective mili- 
tary force capable of ultimately taking over 
from us, would be frustrated rather than 
furthered. The more we continued to do in 
South Viet Nam, the less likely the South 
Vietnamese were to shoulder their own 
burden. 

The debate continued at the White House 
for days. President Johnson encouraged me 
to report my findings and my views with 
total candor, but he was equally insistent on 
hearing the views of others. Finally, the 
President, in the closing hours of March, 
made his decisions and reported them to the 
people on the evening of the 31st. Three 
related directly to the month’s review of the 
war. First, the President announced he was 
establishing a ceiling of 549,500 in the Ameri- 
can commitment to Viet Nam; the only new 
troops going out would be support troops 
previously promised, Second, we would speed 
up our aid to the South Vietnamese armed 
forces. We would equip and train them to 
take over major combat responsibilities from 
us on a much accelerated schedule, Third, 
speaking to Hanoi, the President stated he 
was greatly restricting American bombing 
of the North as an invitation and an in- 
ducement to begin peace talks. We would no 
longer bomb north of the Twentieth Parallel. 
By this act of unilateral restraint, nearly 80 
percent of the territory of North Viet Nam 
would no longer be subjected to our bomb- 
ing. 
I had taken office at the beginning of the 
month with one overriding immediate assign- 
ment—responding to the military request to 
strengthen our forces in Viet Nam so that we 
might prosecute the war more forcefully. 
Now my colleagues and I had two different 
and longer-range tasks—developing a plan for 
shifting the burden to the South Vietnamese 
as rapidly as they could be made ready, and 
supporting our government’s diplomatic 
efforts to engage in peace talks. 

To assess the rate of progress in the first 
task, I went to Viet Nam in July. I was 
heartened by the excellent spirit and the 
condition of our forces, but I found dis- 
tressingly little evidence that the other 
troop-contributing countries, or the South 
Vietnamese, were straining to relieve us of 
our burdens. Although there had been 
nominal increases in troop contributions 
from Australia and Thailand since the pre- 
ceding summer, the Philippines had actually 
withdrawn several hundred men. The troop- 
contributing countries were bearing no more 
of the combat burden; their casualty rates 
were actually falling. 

As for South Vietnamese officials, in dis- 
cussion after discussion, I found them pro- 
fessing unawareness of shortcomings in such 
matters as troops training, junior office 
strength and rate of desertions. They were, I 
felt, too complacent when the facts were laid 
before them. I asked Vice President Ky, for 
example, about the gross desertion rate of 
South Vietnamese combat personnel that 
was running at 30 percent a year. He re- 
sponded that it was so large, in part, because 
their men were not paid enough. I asked 
what his government intended to do. He sug- 
gested that we could cut back our bombing, 
give the money thus saved to the Saigon gov- 
ernment, and it would be used for troop pay. 
He was not jesting; his suggestion was a 
serious one. I returned home oppressed by 
the pervasive Americanization of the war: 
we were still giving the military instructions, 
still doing most of the fighting, still provid- 
ing all the materiel, still paying most of the 
bills. Worst of all, I concluded that the South 
Vietnamese leaders seemed content to have 
it that way. 

The North had responded to the President's 
speech of March 31 and meetings had begun 
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in Paris in May. It was, however, a euphe- 
mism to call them peace talks. In mid-sum- 
mer, substantive discussions had not yet 
begun. Our negotiators, the able and experi- 
enced Ambassador Averell Harriman and his 
talented associate, Cyrus Vance, were insist- 
ing that the Saigon government be a partici- 
pant in the talks, Hanoi rejected this. Presi- 
dent Johnson, rightly and understandably, 
refused to order a total bombing halt of the 
North until Hanoi would accept reciprocal 
restraints. Hanoi refused. With this unsatis- 
factory deadlock, the summer passed in Paris. 

In Viet Nam, American casualty lists were 
tragically long, week after week. The enemy 
was not winning but, I felt, neither were we. 
There were many other areas in the world 
where our influence, moral force and eco- 
nomic contributions were sorely in demand 
and were limited because of our preoccupa- 
tion with our involvement in Southeast Asia, 

I returned from a NATO meeting in Bonn 
on Sunday evening, October 13, to find a 
summons to a White House meeting the fol- 
lowing morning. There had been movement 
in Paris. There were no formal agreements, 
but certain “understandings” had been 
reached by our negotiating team and the 
North Vietnamese. At last the North had ac- 
cepted the participation of the South in 
peace talks. We would stop all bombing of 
North Viet Nam. Substantive talks were to 
start promptly. We had made it clear to 
Hanoi that we could not continue such talks 
if there were indiscriminate shelling of major 
cities in the South, or if the demilitarized 
zone were violated so as to place our troops 
in jeopardy. 

The President outlined the situation to his 
advisers. We spent a day of hard and full 
review. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were unan- 
imous in stating that the bombing halt un- 
der these circumstances was acceptable. 
The State Department was authorized to re- 
port to Saigon that we had won a seat at 
the conference table for the Saigon govern- 
ment and to request the earliest possible 
presence of their delegation in Paris. I felt 
a sense of relief and hope; we were started 
down the road to peace. 

These feelings were short-lived. The next 
three weeks were almost as agonizing to me 
as March had been. The cables from Saigon 
were stunning. The South Vietnamese GOY- 
ernment, suddenly and unexpectedly, was 
not willing to go to Paris. First one reason, 
then another, then still another were cabled 
to Washington, As fast as one Saigon obstacle 
was overcome, another took it place. In- 
credulity turned to dismay. I felt that the 
President and the United States were being 
badly used. Even worse, I felt that Saigon 
was attempting to exert a veto power over 
our agreement to engage in peace negotia- 
tions. I admired greatly the President’s abil- 
ity to be patient under the most exasperat- 
ing circumstances. Each day ran the risk 
that the North might change its mind, and 
that months of diligent effort at Paris would 
be in vain; each day saw a new effort on his 
part to meet the latest Saigon objection. 

To satisfy himself that the bombing halt 
would neither jeopardize our own forces nor 
those of our allies, the President ordered 
General Creighton W. Abrams back from 
South Viet Nam for a personal report. Final- 
ly, on October 31, President Johnson an- 
nounced that the bombing of North Viet 
Nam would cease, peace talks would begin 
promptly and Saigon was assured of a place 
at the conference table. However, it took 
weeks to get the Saigon government to Paris, 
and still additional weeks to get their agree- 
ment on seating arrangements. 

By the time the various difficulties had 
been resolved, certain clear and unequtvocal 
opinions regarding the attitude and posture 
of the Saigon government had crystallized in 
my mind. These opinions had been form- 
ing since my trip to South Viet Nam the pre- 
ceding July. 
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The goal of the Saigon government and 
the goal of the United States were no longer 
one and the same, if indeed they ever had 
been. They were not in total conflict but 
they were clearly not identical. We had large- 
ly accomplished the objective for which we 
had entered the struggle. There was no longer 
any question about the desire of the Ameri- 
can people to bring the Viet Nam adventure 
to a close. 

As Ambassador Harriman observed, it is 
dangerous to let your aims be escalated in 
the middle of a war. Keep your objectives in 
mind, he advised, and as soon as they are 
attained, call a halt. The winning of the 
loyalty of villagers to the central government 
in Saigon, the form of a postwar government; 
who its leaders should be and how they are 
to be selected—these were clearly not among 
our original war objectives. But these were 
the precise areas of our differences with the 
Saigon government. 

As Saigon authorities saw it, the longer the 
war went on, with the large-scale American 
involvement, the more stable was their ré- 
gime, and the fewer concessions they would 
have to make to other political groupings. If 
the United States were to continue its mili- 
tary efforts for another two or three years, 
perhaps the North Vietnamese and the Viet 
Cong would be so decimated that no con- 
cessions would be needed at all, In the 
meantime, vast amounts of American wealth 
were being poured into the South Vietnamese 
economy. In short, grim and distasteful 
though it might be, I concluded during the 
bleak winter weeks that Saigon was in no 
hurry for the fighting to end and that the 
Saigon régime did not want us to reach an 
early settlement of military issues with 
Hanoi. 

The fact is that the creation of strong po- 
litical, social and economic institutions is a 
job that the Vietnamese must do for them- 
selves. We cannot do it for them, nor can 
they do it while our presence hangs over 
them so massively. President Thieu, Vice 
President Ky, Prime Minister Huong and 
those who may follow them have the task 
of welding viable political institutions from 
the 100 or more splinter groups that call 
themselves political parties. It is up to us to 
let them get on with the job. Nothing we 
might do could be so beneficial or could so 
add to the political maturity of South Viet 
Nam as to begin to withdraw our combat 
troops. Moreover, in my opinion, we cannot 
realistically expect to uchieve anything more 
through our military force, and the time has 
come to begin to e. That was my 
final conclusion as I left the Pentagon on 
January 20, 1969. 

v 

It remains my firm opinion today. It is 
based not only on my personal experiences, 
but on the many significant changes that 
have occurred in the world situation in the 
last four years. 

In 1965, the forces supported by North 
Viet Nam were on the verge of a military 
take-over of South Viet Nam. Only by send- 
ing large numbers of American troops was it 
possible to prevent this from happening, The 
South Vietnamese were militarily weak and 
politically demoralized. They could not, at 
that time, be expected to preserve for them- 
selves the right to determine their own 
future. Communist China had recently pro- 
claimed its intention to implement the 
doctrine of “wars of national liberation.” 
Krushchev’s fall from power the preceding 
October and Chou En-lai’s visit to Moscow in 
November 1964 posed the dire possibility of 
the two communist giants working together 
to spread disruption throughout the under- 
developed nations of the world. Indonesia, 
under Sukarno, presented a posture of im- 
placable hostility toward Malaysia, and was 
a destabilizing element in the entire Pacific 
picture. Malaysia itself, as well as Thailand 
and Singapore, needed time for their govern- 
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mental institutions to mature. Apparent 
American indifference to developments in 
Asia might, at that time, have had a disas- 
trous impact on the independent countries 
of that area. 

During the past four years, the situation 
has altered dramatically. The armed forces 
of South Viet Nam have increased in size 
and proficiency. The political situation there 
has become more stable, and the govern- 
mental institutions more representative. 
Elsewhere in Asia, conditions of greater se- 
curity exist. The bloody defeat of the at- 
tempted communist coup in Indonesia re- 
moved Sukarno from power and changed the 
confrontation with Malaysia to cooperation 
between the two countries. The governments 
of Thailand and Singapore have made good 
use of these four years to increase their 
popular support. Australia and New Zealand 
have moved toward closer regional defense 
ties, while Japan, the Republic of Korea and 
Taiwan have exhibited a rate of economic 
growth and an improvement in living stand- 
ards that discredit the teachings of Chair- 
man Mao. 

Of the least equal significance is the fact 
that, since 1965, relations between Russia 
and China have steadily worsened. The 
schism between these two powers is one of 
the watershed events of our time. Ironically, 
their joint support of Hanoi has contributed 
to the acrimony between them, It has 
brought into focus their competition for 
leadership in the communist camp. Con- 
flicting positions on the desirability of the 
peace negotiations in Paris have provided 
a further divisive factor. In an analogous 
development, increased Soviet aid to North 
Korea has made Pyongyang less dependent 
on China, The Cultural Revolution and the 
depredations of the Red Guards have created 
in China a situation of internal unrest that 
presently preoccupies China’s military forces. 
The recent border clashes on the Ussuri River 
further decrease the likelihood that China 
will, in the near future be able to devote its 
attention and resources to the export of rey- 
olution. 

These considerations are augmented by 
another. It seems clear that the necessity to 
devote more of our minds and our means to 
our pressing domestic problems requires that 
we set a chronological limit on our Viet- 
namese involvement. 

A year ago, we placed a numerical limit 
on this involvement, and did so without less- 
ening the effectiveness of the total mili- 
tary effort. There will, undeniably, be many 
problems inherent in the replacement of 
American combat forces with South Viet- 
namese forces. But whatever these problems, 
they must be faced. There is no way to 
achieve our goal of creating the conditions 
that will allow the South Vietnamese to de- 
termine their own future unless we begin, 
and begin promptly, to turn over to them 
the major responsibility for their own de- 
jense. This ability to defend themselves can 
never be developed so long as we continue to 
bear the brunt of the battle. Sooner or later, 
the test must be whether the South Viet- 
namese will serve their own country sufi- 
ciently well to guarantee its national survival. 
In my view, this test must be made sooner, 
rather than later. 

A first step would be to inform the South 
Vietnamese Government that we will with- 
draw about 100,000 troops before the end of 
this year. We should also make it clear that 
this is not an isolated action, but the be- 
ginning of a process under which all U.S. 
ground combat forces will have been with- 
drawn from Viet Nam by the end of 1970. 
The same information should, of course, be 
provided to the other countries who are con- 
tributing forces for the defense of South Viet 
Nam. 

Strenuous political and military objections 
to this decision must be anticipated. Argu- 
ments will be made that such a withdrawal 
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will cause the collapse of the Saigon govern- 
ment and jeopardize the security of our own 
and allied troops. Identical arguments, how- 
ever, were urged against the decisions to re- 
strict the bombing on March 31 of last year 
and to stop it completely on October 31. They 
have proven to be unfounded. There is, in 
fact, no magic and no specific military ra- 
tionale for the number of American troops 
presently in South Viet Nam. The current 
figure represents only the level at which the 
escalator stopped. 

It should also be noted that our military 
commanders have stated flatly since last 
summer that no additional American troops 
are needed. During these months the number 
of South Vietnamese under arms in the Gov- 
ernment cause has increased substantially 
and we have received steady reports of their 
improved performance. Gradual withdrawal 
of American combat troops thus not only 
would be consistent with continued overall 
military strength, but also would serve to 
substantiate the claims of the growing com- 
bat effectiveness of the South Vietnamese 
forces. 

Concurrently with the decision to begin 
withdrawal, orders should be issued to our 
military commanders to discontinue efforts to 
apply maximum military pressure on the 
enemy and to seek instead to reduce the level 
of combat. The public statements of our offi- 
cials show that there has as yet been no 
change in our policy of maximum military 
effort. The result has been a continuation of 
the high level of American casualties, with- 
out any discernible impact on the peace ne- 
gotiations in Paris, 

While our combat troops are being with- 
drawn, we would continue to provide the 
armed forces of the Saigon government with 
logistic support and with our air resources, 
As the process goes on, we can appraise both 
friendly and enemy reactions. The pattern 
of our eventual withdrawal of non-combat 
troops and personnel engaged in air lift and 
air support can be determined on the basis 
of political and military developments, So 
long as we retain our air resources in South 
Viet Nam, with total air superiority, I do not 
believe that the lessening in the military 
pressure exerted by the ground forces would 
permit the enemy to make any significant 
gains. There is, moreover, the possibility of 
reciprocal reduction in North Vietnamese 
combat activity. 

Our decision progressively to turn over the 
combat burden to the armed forces of South 
Viet Nam would confront the North Viet- 
namese leaders with a painful dilemma. Word 
that the Americans were beginning to with- 
draw might at first lead them to claims of 
victory. But even these initial claims could 
be expected to be tinged with apprehension. 
‘There has, in my view, long been considerabie 
evidence that Hanoi fears the possibility that 
those whom they characterize as “puppet 
forces” may, with continued but gradually 
reduced American support, prove able to 
stand off the communist forces. 

As American combat forces are withdrawn, 
Hanoi would be faced with the prospect of a 
prolonged and substantial presence of 
American air and logistics personnel in sup- 
port of South Viet Nam’s combat troops, 
which would be constantly improving in ef- 
ficiency. Hanoi’s only alternative would be 
to arrange, tacitly or explicitly, for a mutual 
withdrawal of all external forces. In either 
eventuality, the resulting balance of forces 
should avert any danger of a blood bath 
which some fear might occur in the after- 
math of our withdrawal. 

Once our withdrawal of combat troops 
commences, the Saigon government would 
recognize, probably for the first time, that 
American objectives do not demand the per- 
petuation in power of any one group of South 
Vietnamese. So long as we appear prepared 
to remain indefinitely, there is no pressure 
on Saigon to dilute the control of those 
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presently in positions of power by making 
room for individuals representative of other 
nationalist elements in South Vietnamese 
society. 

Accordingly, I anticipate no adverse im- 
pact on the Paris negotiations from the an- 
nouncement and implementation of a pro- 
gram of American withdrawal. Instead, I 
would foresee the creation of circumstances 
under which true bargaining may proceed 
among the Vietnamese present in Paris. Un- 
questionably, the North Vietnamese and the 
National Liberation Front would do so in the 
hope that any political settlement would 
move them toward eventual domination in 
South Viet Nam. But their hopes and ex- 
pectations necessarily will yield to the polit- 
ical realities, and these political realities are, 
in the final analysis, both beyond our con- 
trol and beyond our ken. Moreover, they are 
basically none of our business. The one mil- 
lion South Vietnamese in the various com- 
ponents of the armed forces, with American 
logistics, air lift and air support, should be 
able, if they have the will, to prevent the 
imposition by force of a Hanoi-controlled 
régime. If they lack a sense or a sufficiency 
of national purpose, we can never force it on 
them. 

In the long run, the security of the Pacific 
region will depend upon the ability of the 
countries there to meet the legitimate grow- 
ing demands of their own people. No mili- 
tary strength we can bring to bear can give 
them internal stability or popular accept- 
ance. In Southeast Asia, and elsewhere in the 
less developed regions of the world, our abil- 
ity to understand and to control the basic 
forces that are at play is a very limited one. 
We can advise, we can urge, we can furnish 
economic aid, But American military power 
cannot build nations, any more than it can 
solve the social and economic problems that 
face us here at home. 

This, then, is the case history of the eyo- 
lution of one individual’s thinking regard- 
ing Viet Nam. Throughout this entire pe- 
riod it has been difficult to cling closely to 
reality because of the constant recurrence of 
optimistic predictions that our task was 
nearly over, and that better times were just 
around the corner, or just over the next 
hill. 

We cannot afford to lose sight of the fact 
that this is a limited war, for limited aims 
and employing limited power. The forces we 
now have deployed and the human and ma- 
terial costs we are now incurring have be- 
come, in my opinion, out of all proportion 
to our purpose. The present scale of military 
effort can bring us no closer to meaning- 
ful vctory. It can only continue to devastate 
the countryside and to prolong the suffer- 
ing of the Vietnmames people of every po- 
litical persuasion. 

Unless we have the imagination and the 
courage to adopt a different course, I am 
convinced that we will be in no better, and 
no different, a position a year from now than 
we are today. 

At current casualty rates, 10,000 more 
American boys will have lost their lives. 

We should reduce American casualties by 
reducing American combat forces. We should 
do so in accordancce with a definite schedule 
and with a specified end point. 

Let us start to bring our men home—and 
let us start now. 


FINDINGS ON TRIP TO VIETNAM, May 25- 
JUNE 10, 1969 
(By U.S. study team on religious and 
political freedom in Vietnam) 
INTRODUCTION 
Background 
The U.S. Study Team was sent to South 
Vietnam by an ad hoc committee organized 
in late 1968 by a group of well-known church- 
men concerned about the war and the repres- 
sion of those religious and political forces in 
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South Vietnam who urge an end to hostili- 
ties. This committee has wide national inter- 
religious representation. The officers named 
were: Chairman, Barton Hunter, Executive 
Secretary of the Department of Church in 
Society of the Christian Church; Secretary, 
Gerhard Elston of the National Council of 
Churches; Executive Director, Allan Brick, 
Associate Secretary for National Program of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, who also 
served as a member of the team. 

The sponsoring committee defined the 
team’s goals as follows: “First, they will seek 
to identify the variety of religious forces in 
South Vietnam and the range of political ex- 
pression existing there. They will seek to in- 
vestigate the situation of religious groups 
and the extent of the imprisonment of lead- 
ers of nonaligned groups who represent po- 
tentially important political sentiment. The 
team will be interested, for example, in visit- 
ing both Mr. Dzu and Thick Thien Minh. 
Second, the team will seek to investigate the 
situation of all prisoners in South Vietnam. 
Recognizing the difficulties of doing this in 
a wartime situation, the team will nonethe- 
less attempt to obtain realistic information.” 


Team members 


Members of the team were: Bishop James 
Armstrong of the United Methodist Church, 
Dakotas Area; Mrs. John C. Bennett, Pro- 
testant church woman; Allan Brick, Associate 
Secretary for National Program, Fellowship 
of Reconciliation; Hon, John Conyers, Jr., 
M.C. of Detroit, Michigan; Robert F. Drinan, 
S.J., Dean of the Boston College Law School; 
John de J. Pemberton, Executive Director of 
the American Civil Liberties Union; Rabbi 
Seymour Siegel, Professor of Theology at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary; and Rear Ad- 
miral Arnold E. True, United States Navy 
(retired). 

Summary 

A report issued by the team following the 

Vietnam trip documents police and military 
suppression of religious and political expres- 
sion in South Vietnam under the Thieu-Ky 
Government. The chief findings of the team 
are: 
1. Many thousands of persons are being 
arrested in South Vietnam are denied all pro= 
cedural protection. Arrests are made by a 
variety of local and national officials—by 
District police, special security forces, mili- 
tary forces and intelligence units—each ex- 
ercising “relatively unfettered discretion.” 

2. The Thieu-Ky Government’s widespread 
and increasing use of the extra-constitu- 
tional Military Field Tribunal has been re- 
sponsible for the sentencing and imprison- 
ment of additional thousands of persons, de- 
nying them the fundamental elements of a 
fair hearing and often failure to serve prior 
notice of the charges against them. Many of 
these prisoners remain without trial in the 
hands of the arresting authorities while the 
remainder have been removed to prisons by 
administrative action without charges or 
trials. 

3. The Study Team agrees with those who 
say that repression, though not as ovbious 
and violent as under the Diem Government, 
continues to be pervasive and brutal. While 
some persons visited appear to reflect modern 
notions of penal administration and certain 
prison officials seemed sensitive to the needs 
of inmates, the sheer weight of witnesses’ 
statements concerning physical abuse seemed 
overwhelmingly conclusive. It became clear 
that whatever amelioration appeared in the 
formal correctional institutions, torture and 
brutality are widespread in the arresting and 
interrogation process. 

4. Without question the Thieu-Ky Gov- 
ernment uses the words “communism”, “neu- 
tralism” and “coalition” to silence dissent 
and weaken political and religious opposi- 
tion, Student peace movements, Buddhist 
pleas for nonviolence and a “third solution”, 
and the freedom of the press have been sys- 
tematically suppressed by an insecure gov- 
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ernment that relies more on police state tac- 
tics and American support than on true rep- 
resentation and popular support. As one 
Vietnamese attorney phrased it: “One con- 
not fight for freedom without insuring free- 
dom at home.” 


I. LIMITATIONS ON RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL 
FREEDOM IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


The eight member U.S. Study Team met 
with President Thieu, Minister of Interior 
Tran Thien Khiem and members of his staff, 
Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker and members 
of his staff, national religious leaders, law- 
makers, intellectuals, attorneys, students, a 
variety of persons of different political per- 
suasions and talked with scores of political 
prisoners, It visited prisons at Thu Duc, 
Chi Hao and on Con Son Island, as well as 
the National Police Headquarters. The Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam was helpful in 
providing data, in permitting Team members 
to visit prisons, and in making accessible 
certain prisoners. 

Three things are readily apparent in South 
Vietnam: (1) A state of war exists and any 
meaningful study of freedom must be done 
against that background; (2) South Vietnam 
is poor and is unable to provide from its own 
resources institutional facilities and forms 
of care which are taken for granted in the 
Western world; and, (3) whereas the United 
States of America has lived under the guar- 
antee of its present Constitution for nearly 
two hundred years, South Vietnam does not 
have a tradition of political liberty and its 
Constitution is only two years old. Notwith- 
standing this, in a message cabled directly 
to President Nixon from Saigon, the Study 
Team said: 

“Speaking for peace or in any other way 
opposing the government (in South Viet- 
nam) easily brings the charge of communist 
sympathy and subsequent arrest ... There 
must be no illusion that this climate of reli- 
gious and political suppression is compatible 
with either a representative or a stable 
government.” 

Many persons interviewed argued that 
President Thieu’s government is less re- 
pressive than the ten years of brutal intimi- 
dation under Ngo Dinh Diem. Others, while 
agreeing that repression is not as obvious 
and violent, argued that it is equally per- 
vasive though more subtle today. (Some of 
the following documentation will indicate 
that there is still unsubtle, violent intimi- 
dation.) 

Three celebrated cases of political arrest 
have claimed international attention in re- 
cent months. They are the cases of Thich 
Thien Minh, one of the most influential 
Buddhist monks in South Vietnam; Truong 
Dinh Dzu, runner-up in the Presidential 
Election of 1967; and Nguyen Lau, wealthy 
publisher of the Saigon Daily News. 

Thich Thien Minh was arrested on Febru- 
ary 23, 1969, at the Buddhist Youth Center 
and charged with “harboring rebels, con- 
cealing weapons and illegal documents... 
harboring deserters and supporting draft 
dodgers”. After appearing before a military 
field tribunal, he was sentenced to serve 
terms of ten and five years at hard labor, 
the sentences to run concurrently. Last 
month, his sentence was reduced to three 
years. 

It is assumed by many that Thich Thien 
Minh was arrested not because of the spe- 
cific crimes with which he was charged 
but for his public criticism of the Thieu-Ky 
government and his strong advocacy of 
peace, 

In February, he was summoned to the 
Ministry of the Interior and warned to tone 
down his sermons which were said to be 
disrespectful to the government of Presi- 
dent Thieu. He had earlier said that the 
people of South Vietnam could accept 
neither the “terrorist regime” of North Viet- 
nam nor the “corrupt government” in Sai- 
gon. Replying to Thien Minh, President 
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Thieu said, “My government can die because 
of those pacifists, but before we die, they 
will have to die first.” 

The Study Team visited both Thich Thien 
Minh and Quang Duc Buddhist Youth Cen- 
ter. The Youth Center, closed at the time 
of Thich Thien Minh’s arrest (20 other 
Buddhists were arrested at the same time), 
was handed back by the Government and 
re-opened during the Team's stay in Sai- 
gon. Team members saw Thich Thien Minh’s 
room, as well as the many hallways, rooms 
and stairways that separated him from the 
tiny room and wooden closet with the false 
back that were said to be the hiding place of 
the V.C, agent and a cache of small arms. 
Seeing the distances and buildings involved, 
it is not difficult to believe the monk’s as- 
sertion that he had no personal knowledge 
of a V.C. agent’s presence in that hidden 
room. 

The Team talked with Thich Thien Minh, 
who has been held in military custody. They 
interviewed him in a small house, a part of 
a larger complex of carefully guarded gov- 
ernment Officials pointedly left the room that 
the discussion might be private. However, it 
had been determined during the conversa- 
tions that there was a government agent 
only four feet from the Venerable, behind 
a thin wall. Thus, the interview was neces- 
sarily inhibited. Thich Thien Minh had been 
moved four times since his arrest and was 
Kept under the strictest security. Though 
badly injured in 1966 by a hand grenade, said 
to have been thrown by a V.C., he said his 
health was good. He added, “My only offense 
is that I believe in peace.” 

On May 1, 1968, Truong Dinh Dzu was 
arrested “on charges of urging the formation 
of a coalition government as a step toward 
peace.” In August, he was sentenced to five 
years of forced labor. Although the N.L.F. 
is now participating in the Paris peace talks 
and a coalition government is being widely 
discussed by responsible government offi- 
cials in the United States, Mr. Dzu has not 
yet been released. 

In a national election that denied certain 
candidates the right to run? because they 
were peace advocates, and that heavily fa- 
vored the Thieu-Ky regime because of its 
domination of the military and political 
structures of South Vietnam and because of 
the well-known support of the American 
‘presence’ in Vietnam Mr. Dzu ran second, 
polling 18 percent of the vote. He wisely did 
not announce his “white dove” platform 
until after his candidacy had been approved, 
(It is interesting to note that in the election 
the Thieu-Ky ticket gained only 35 percent 
of the vote. In May, 1968, Vice-President Ky 
told an Italian journalist, “Our last elections 
were a loss of time and money, a mockery.”) 
Dzu has never been accused of being pro- 
communist and is, as resident Thieu openly 
acknowledged, a “political prisoner.” The 
fact that, running as a peace candidate and 
advocating direct talks with the N.L.F., he 
ran second only to the President, accounts 
more than anything else for his imprison- 
ment. Mr. Dzu was moved from Con Son 
Prison Island to Chi Hoa Prison in Saigon 
during the last week in May, 1969. U.S. Study 
Team members saw him in his cell in Chi 
Hoa. Suffering from a heart condition, he 
looked well and various kinds of medicines 
were in evidence. He said he wanted to 
serve his country as a nationalist. On June 5, 
President Thieu told the Team that sup- 
port for a coalition government cannot be 
tolerated. 

On April 16, 1969, Nguyen Lau, publisher 
and owner of the Saigon Daily News was ar- 


1 General “Big” Minh was kept in exile in 
Bangkok and Au Truong Thanh, the other 
leading contender was refused candidate 
status because of his alleged “neutralism.” 
The Study Team talked with Au Truong 
Thanh in exile in Paris. 
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rested for “having maintained private con- 
tacts with a Vietcong political agent.” The 
agent, a boyhood friend of Lau, returned 
to Saigon in 1964 from North Vietnam. He 
talked with Lau many times during the past 
five years and had, at one time, asked him to 
supply information for the V.C. According to 
both Lau and Tran Ngoc Hiem, the agent, 
Lau had refused to supply the information, 

In discussing Lau’s case with a member of 
the Team, one of Saigon’s most highly re« 
garded foreign correspondents explained its 
background. In Vietnam, a culture influenced 
immeasurably by Confucianism, family ties 
and friendship are revered, Mr. Lau, in a 
press conference held by government officials 
at National Police Headquarters, made no at- 
tempt to deny his associations with Hiem. He 
said that Communism was poisoning the 
minds of many, but that Vietnam would 
surely survive Communism. He added, “Even 
today, sitting before you, I keep wondering 
if as a publisher and as a Vietnamese intel- 
lectual, I should denounce a friend who I 
have known since boyhood.” 

Mr. Lau was educated at Oxford and the 
Sorbonne, As a member of a old and impor- 
tant family of wealth he has no respect for 
war profiteers and little sympathy for cor- 
ruption in the government. As a respected 
journalist and an ayowed anti-Communist, 
he considered it part of his responsibility to 
be open to every facet of Vietnamese life. 
He once said, “If people are free to walk the 
streets, they are free to talk to me,” 

He insisted upon his right to criticize. On 
March 24, 1969, the New York Times quoted 
him as saying, “Diem said bluntly that he 
was not going to tolerate freedom of the 
press. There were no illusions then. We are 
living a lie now. People say they are giving 
you freedom and someone without experience 
in journalism may be innocent enough to 
believe that this is paradise. Now you may 
be carried away by your illusions and land in 
trouble.” Less than a month later Nguyen 
Lau was arrested. 

Members of the Study Team visited the 
National Police Headquarters. There, Lt. Col. 
Nguyen Mau, Chief of Special Branch, told 
them about the government’s case against 
the publisher. The only “evidence” he pro- 
duced was the photostat of a press card, al- 
legedly issued by Mr. Lau to one Tan That 
Dong, the alleged V.C. alias of Tran Ngoc 
Hiem. Such “evidence,” however, raises seri- 
ous questions. Two days following Lau’s ar- 
rest, police brought a “so-called Vietcong” to 
the Lau home. In Mrs. Lau’s absence, they 
proceeded to take pictures of him in various 
positions around the house. When her two 
sons (aged 10 and 14) protested, they were 
handcuffed while the picture-taking con- 
tinued. When told of the incident, Mrs. Lau 
courageously went to the authorities. A sen- 
ior police official did admit that police had 
visited the house with a V.C. agent and cam- 
era to gather “evidence.” 

Members of the Study Team were not per- 
mitted to see Mr. Lau, still being held with- 
out sentence. Nor were they permitted to 
see thirteen other prisoners they had made 
specific requests to visit. 

These three cases have not been isolated 
because they are more important than others, 
but because they are more well known. They 
are symptomatic of a climate of intellectual, 
religious and political repression that has led 
to the imprisonment, exile or silencing of 
thousands of loyal Vietnamese nationalists, 
persons who are not pro-Communist, but 
who are critical of the Thieu-Ky government 
and who insist upon the right to think for 
themselves. 

The government’s sensitivity at this point 
is revealed in its attitudes toward dissenters, 
so-called “militant Buddhists,” students and 
intellectuals, political opponents and the 
press. 

The religious picture in South Vietnam is 
confused. About one-tenth of the nation’s 
population is Roman Catholic. Yet, from the 
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time of Diem and the Nhu’s on, Catholicism 
has played a dominant role in Vietnamese 
political life. (Actually, this goes back to 
the 18th Century French missionary-priest, 
Pigneau de Behaine, and the continuing in- 
fluence of French Catholicism during colonial 
days.) President Thieu reminded the Study 
Team that, though he had trouble with Bud- 
dhists, Catholics had supported his adminis- 
tration. The former editor of a Catholic 
magazine, a friend and confidant of Arch- 
bishop Nguyen Van Binh, that fewer 
than 10 percent of the Catholics in South 
Vietnam are critical of the war and of 
Thieu’s government. It must be remembered 
that about 1,000,000 of South Vietnam’s 
Catholics were born in what is now North 
Vietnam and came south following 1954. 
They are, for the most part, vigorous anti- 
Communists. 

However, there are Catholics who want a 
closer tie with Buddhists and who are seek- 
ing what some call, a “third solution”. They 
are trying to find answers between Commu- 
nism and corrupt militarism. Father Hoang 
Quynh, an active leader of the All-Religion 
Citizen's Front, has worked with Buddhists 
in trying to prevent further friction between 
the Buddhist and Catholic communities. He 
has said, “Catholic faithful must learn to 
live a responsible political life.” There are 
other Catholics who seem close to the Pope's 
views on meaningful negotiations and peace. 
They have won the confidence of Buddhist 
leaders. 

When, in January, 1968, all of the bishops 
of South Vietnam released a four-page state- 
ment supporting Pope Paul’s message on 
Vietnam and calling for a bombing halt in 
North Vietnam, it seemed that there had 
been a breakthrough. However, and without 
exception, those with whom Study Team 
members spoke indicated that the hierarchy 
in South Vietnam had confined themselves 
to what the Pope had said with no desire or 
inclination to supplement or further inter- 
pret the Vatican’s plea concerning peace. 
There continues to be sharp feeling between 
Buddhists and Catholics. As one Buddhist 
complained, “When Catholics talk about 
peace, the Thieu government hears it one 
way. When we use the word, it is supposed 
to mean something else.” Many Buddhists 
feel, and justifiably so, that they have been 
discriminated against by a succession of gov- 
ernments in Saigon. 

There are two major Buddhist factions in 
South Vietnam; the “moderate” government- 
authorized faction of Thich Tam Chau, and 
the “activisit”* faction of Thich Tri Quang 
and the An Quang P . However, the 
Unified Buddhist Church of the An Quang 
Pagoda is made up of both Mahayana (north- 
ern) and Therevada (southern) Buddhists. 
Early in 1967, the government sought to frag- 
ment the Buddhists, withdrawing the charter 
of the Unified Church and recognizing the 
“moderate” wing of Thich Tam Chau. How- 
ever, the An Quang Pagoda continues to be 
a major factor in the religious and political 
life of the country. On the Buddha’s 2513th 
birthday, celebrated May 30, at the An Quang 
Pagoda, former Chief of State, Phan Khac 
Suu, Tran Ngoc Chau, General Secretary of 
the House of Representatives, other deputies 
and senators, Father Quynh, as well as Cao 
Dai and Hoa Hao leaders were present, indi- 
cating a broad base of popular support among 
disparate groups. During the ceremonies, 
white doves of peace were released as a crowd 
of more than 3,000 people looked on, and 
Thich Tinh Khiet, Supreme Patriarch of the 
Unified Buddhist Congregation said, “Every 
hostile tendency of the world has jostled its 
way into the Vietnam war in order to exploit 


2 The term “militant” is usually applied to 
the An Quang Pagoda faction. However, Bud- 
dhists are committed to nonviolence. In 
French, “militant” means an “active sup- 
porter or worker in a political group.” 
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it and seek for victory, whereas all the Viet- 
namese people—either on this side or on the 
other side of the 17th Parallel—are mere 
victims of this atrocious war. Our nation is 
thus forced to accept ready-made decisions 
without having any right to make our own 
choice.” President Thieu and pro-govern- 
ment supporters may insist that such peace 
talk is “political”. If so, it is an obvious ex- 
pression of that freedom essential to an em- 
erging democracy. And it is no more political 
than a caravan of government-owned cars 
driving Thich Tam Chau to the Saigon Air- 
port on June 5, to meet the Nepalese dele- 
gation to a World Buddhist Conference on 
Social Welfare; no more political than the 
imprisonment of hundreds of Buddhist 
monks, 

Often the Buddhists who protest govern- 
ment policy are students. Following the gov- 
ernment-controlled elections of 1967, Bud- 
dhist students joined by some of their 
professors were promptly singled out by the 
government for retaliatory acts. A professor 
of law said, “Van Hanh University (Buddhist) 
was the chief target for attack .. . If students 
go to meetings, the police follow them and 
they can be arrested any time. Many times, 
they are drafted before the legal age or before 
their deferments as students expire.” 

As a result of a peace meeting held in 
September, 1968, in Saigon University, the 
Student Union was closed by police. Students, 
professors, deputies from the Lower House 
and some Buddhist monks had participated 
in the meeting. Thirty persons, mostly stu- 
dents, were arrested. More arrests followed. 

At about the same time, a student in the 
Medical School was murdered. He had been 
kidnapped by the N.L.F. and later rescued by 
American troops. He was accused of having 
“leftist tendencies”. He was found dead with 
his hands tied behind his back, having been 
pushed from a third floor window. The police 
called it “probable suicide” and made no in- 
vestigation. 

Student resistance continued. On Christ- 
mas Eve, responding to the Pope’s plea for 
peace, 2,000 students, many of them Catholic, 
held a peace procession, In the aftermath, 
hundreds were arrested. 

In spite of set-back and discouragement, 
spirit of the student peace movement re- 
mains unbroken. A Buddhist student stepped 
out of a sullen mass of prisoners at Camp No. 
7 on Con Son Island and addressed members 
of the Team. The government translator said, 
“He is here because he refuses to be drafted. 
He says he doesn’t want to serve the United 
States. As a Vietnamese citizen he will go 
into the Army only when we have independ- 
ence.” A student, recently released from Con 
Son, reacting to the devastation visited on 
his country by modern instruments of war, 
said much the same thing: “I will not serve 
a country that has done so much to my own.” 

Students, intellectuals and Buddhist 
monks do not comprise the only opponents 
who threaten President Thieu’s government. 

There is a growing mood of independence 
in the Lower House. It is only found in a few 
deputies, but they are voicing increasing op- 
position to the policies and practices of the 
Thieu-Ky government. There have been crit- 
icisms of Operation Phoenix in the National 
Assembly. Two members of the Lower House 
raised serious questions about prison policies 
early in May. The president’s tax program has 
been challenged. Constitutional questions 
challenging the prerogatives of the executive 
branch are frequently raised. 

President Thieu proudly points to the 
“new alliance” of political parties in South 
Vietnam as an indication of the breadth of 
his support. This alliance includes the 
Greater Union Force, the political arm of 
militant Roman Catholic refugees, the 
Social Humanist Party, a rebirth of Ngo Dinh 


while grouping of anti-French nationalists, 
a faction of the Hoa Hao sect based in the 
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Delta and the Viet Kuomingtang, a pro- 
government bloc formed after the Tet offen- 
sive in 1968. All of these parties together, 
combined with the Thieu-Ky vote, failed to 
capture half of the popular vote in the 1967 
elections.’ 

While there is genuine political opposition, 
most of it has been driven underground. 
Members of the Study Team met with leaders 
of five old-line political parties no longer 
permitted to function as recognized entities. 
These men had all been active in the resist- 
ance movement against the French and were 
ardent nationalists. Their parties have been 
outlawed, their requests to publish a news- 
paper have gone unanswered and their voices 
have been muted. These men, and they reflect 
a vast middle-position in South Vietnam, 
struggled against the French and consider 
the Americans their new colonial masters. 
Over the past twenty-five years, they have 
known imprisonment and sacrifice. (A retired 
general present had been in prison eleven 
times.) They argue that unity and independ- 
ence cannot be achieved under present cir- 
cumstances, One of them said, “We know the 
American government is anti-Communist 
and they help us fight Communism. But 
when they look at Viet Communists, they 
think of them as western Communists. That 
is a bad mistake.” It is the conviction of the 
Study Team that there will be no truly repre- 
sentative government in South Vietnam 
until voices such as these can be legiti- 
matized and participate in the democratic 
processes of the republic. 

One further evidence of political oppres- 

sion is the government's attitude toward the 
press. Although it seems reasonably tolerant 
of foreign correspondents, and they are per- 
mitted to function without too many in- 
stances of censorship, the government's rela- 
tionship to the Vietnamese press is far more 
direct and inhibiting. Twelve months ago, 
censorship was officially eliminated in South 
Vietnam. Since then, at least twenty-five 
newspapers and two magazines have been 
suspended. Mr. Lau’s Daily News has been 
suspended for thirty days for hinting that 
Thich Thien Minh’s trial might have been 
unfair. Tin Sang was closed when it suggested 
that Prime Minister Huong (one of the more 
highly regarded members of the Thieu gov- 
ernment and a former political prisoner him- 
self) once yielded to pressure in a cabinet ap- 
pointment.*‘ Nguyen Thanh Tai, a UPI combat 
photographer, was arrested in May, 1968, for 
taking pictures “detrimental” to South Viet- 
nam, 
One of the most credible and influential 
anti-government nationalist leaders with 
whom we talked prepared a three-page posi- 
tion paper for the Team. The English trans- 
lation was his own. In part, he said: 

“The range of political expression as legally 
exists here is narrow indeed .. . 

“Let us imagine for a moment that those 
people are given a chance. What would they 

o 

“They would firstly negotiate with the 
Government of the United States an agree- 
ment on the Allied Forces Establishment in 
Viet Nam which would provide for progres- 
sive withdrawals when the situation war- 
rants it. Of course, they would bear in mind 
the security and the honor of the Allied 
troops who came here to protect ourselves 
and prevent a Communist domination. 

“They would secondly invite the Viet- 
mamese people to actively participate in 
national affairs and take their share of re- 


*The United States sent election “ob- 
servers” to Vietnam to report on election 
procedures. As one cynical Vietnamese put 
it: “We are planning to send twenty-two 
Vietnamese observers who don’t speak 
English to the United States ... for four 
days to see if your elections are fair.” 

*See: New York Times, March 24, 1969. 
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sponsibility. Democratic freedom would be 
enforced without restrictions, how adventur- 
ous this might first look. Live forces such as 
students, intellectuals, religious leaders and 
workers’ unions would be given an authorized 
say. Unjust treatment would be redeemed. 
One cannot fight for freedom without en- 
suring freedom at home.. .” 

Many, not all, of the nationalist leaders 
with whom the Study Team talked believed 
that a continuing American presence in 
South Vietnam is an unfortunate necessity 
until the political situation can be stabilized 
and made more representative. One student 
leader who had been imprisoned twice by the 
Thieu government for his activities on be- 
half of peace argued that no truly represent- 
ative democracy can come into being as long 
as U.S. troops are present and U.S, policy is 
being enforced. He said, “By now, we should 
have learned the irony of having any Viet- 
namese government that is embraced by U.S. 
power, The Americans must depart leaving 
us to decide our own future.” He spoke 
those words with anguish, obviously knowing 
the problems that Vietnamese nationalism 
and many of its long-suffering advocates 
would face in dealing with the N.L.F, in the 
wake of an American withdrawal, Yet, he 
bitterly insisted that after many years of 
American military presence and American 
good intentions, there was no other way. 

At the luncheon given the Team by mem- 
bers of the Lower House, Deputy Duong 
Minh Kinh talked about the vast expendi- 
tures poured into North Vietnam by the 
Soviet Union and China, and into South 
Vietnam by America, He said, “We are beg- 
gars from all of the people in the world in 
order to destroy ourselves. That is the great- 
est tragedy of all.” 


II. DETENTION, INTERROGATION, IMPRISONMENT 
AND TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 


The large majority of those imprisoned in 
South Vietnam are held because they oppose 
the government; they are “political prison- 
ers”. Undoubtedy, a great many of these are, 
as the government classifies them, “Viet 
Cong”. Legally speaking, they are properly 
prisoners of war—although they are kept in 
& separate category from military prisoners. 
Others are “civilians related to Communist 
activities;” i.e., V.C. agents, and are accu- 
rately classified as such, Still others, many of 
them detained without hearing or trial, 
should be classified differently, Some of these 
have been picked up in “search and destroy” 
sweeps and are innocent of anything save 
being present in an area of military opera- 
tions, Others are clearly political prisoners. 
They are nationalists and not Communists, 
but are seen by the government as inimical 
to its continuing control. In the official sta- 
tistics very few “detainees” and “political 
prisoners” are so classified. The government 
places the vast majority of prisoners in 
either the “communist” or the “criminal” 
category. 

The classification of prisoners in 41 Cor- 
rectional Centers as given by Col. Nguyen 
Psu Sanh, Director of Correctional Institu- 
tions is: 

[In percent] 


Civilians related to Communist ac- 
tivities 

Military 

Political activities harmful to na- 
tional interest 


Colonel Sanh said that there are 35,000 
prisoners in these Correctional Centers. The 
senior American advisor to Col, Sanh, Mr. 
Don Bordenkercher, estimated that, in addi- 
tion, there are 10,000 held in interrogation 
centers. He reported that the number had 
gone up gradually since the Tet offensive of 
1968 when the jump was precipitate. Am- 
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bassador Colby, General Abrams’ Deputy for 
Pacification, said that the number of pris- 
oners had gone up and will continue to go 
up as the pacification program (Civil Opera- 
tions and Revolutionary Development Sup- 
port) develops. 

The national police in Saigon and in the 
provinces are the official organ for making 
arrests, In addition, there appear to be many 
other arrests and detention agencies.’ It is 
clear that those arrested are taken to a va- 
riety of detention centers for interrogation 
and that many are held in these centers for 
periods of time up to two years. According 
to the U.S. Mission, American advisors are 
involved only with cases of Viet Cong or sus- 
pected Viet Cong sympathizers and with 
persons apprehended during military opera- 
tions; e.g., “Operation Phoenix”, the 18- 
month-old program which pools information 
from half a dozen U.S, and South Vietnamese 
intelligence and security agencies with the 
purpose of identifying and capturing Viet 
Cong political agents. 

Doubtless the total number of political 
prisoners in South Vietnmam—including those 
held as prisoners of war by intelligence agen- 
cies and in military prisons, as well as those 
in the correctional institutions and those 
held by various other arresting agencies— 
far exceeds the official statistics and esti- 
mates, Due to the wide range of arresting and 
detention agencies, and the inadequacy of 
statistical methods, no accurate count of 
prisoners can be made. 

In addition to the provincial Correctional 
Centers, there are four lurge prisons for es- 
sentially civilian prisoners. These are Chi 
Hoa in Saigon, Phu Nu in Thu Duc (for fe- 
male prisoners), Tan Hiep near Bien Hoa, 
and Con Son on an island off the southeast- 
ern coast. Team members were enabled by 
the Ministry of the Interior to visit Chi Hoa, 
Thu Duc, and Con Son Island Prison. They 
were also shown through the interrogation 
center at National Police Headquarters. 

The following statistics, provided by 
prison Officials, further illustrate the gov- 
ernment’s desire to de-emphasize the so- 
called “political prisoner” category. 

Warden Pham Van Lien of Chi Hoa prison 
reported to Team members on June 3, 1969, 
this prisoner classification: 


[In percent] 


Prison Governor Minh, of Thu Duc prison, 
classified the 1,126 prisoners held by him on 
June 3, 1969 as: 


Criminal offenders. 


Civilians 

courts 
Military prisoners. 
Political prisoners 
Prisoners of war 


The Warden of Con Son Island prison re- 
ported that there were 7,021 men and boys 
in Con Son, of whom: 


Soldiers who committed political of- 
fenses (helped or sympathized with 
the V.C.) 

Civilians who had worked directly 
miih- the- VO io coc aee 2, 700 

Soldiers who committed criminal 
offenses 

Civilians who committed criminal 
offenses 

Detainees, never tried or sentenced... 2,316 


(Note that only the Warden of Con Son 
Island prison separately identified unsen- 
tenced detaines in his statistics. The rest of 
the breakdowns presumably distribute the 


984 


769 


5 See Section III, B. 
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detainees among the classifications according 
to file, or dossier, information.) 

There are no figures available on the re- 
ligious affiliation of prisoners. Warden Lien 
reported that there were about 120 Buddhist 
monks in Chi Hoa prison on June 3 when 
Team members visited. 


Thu Duc (women’s prison) 


Members of the Study Team spent several 
hours at the Women’s Prison, where the staff, 
headed by Prison Governor Minh, explained 
the prison’s operation and enabled members 
to see what they requested. The adminis- 
tration of the prison seemed commendable in 
many respects. The dispensary was reason- 
ably clean. There were two large rooms filled 
with power sewing machines where the in- 
mates made military uniforms. There were 
sewing classes, classes in English and other 
educational opportunities provided. 

The cells and large prison rooms were over 
crowded. This was especially hard on nursing 
mothers and those with small children, Fifty 
women, some with babies, lived in a crude 
building 40’ by 30’. Sanitation was primitive 
and inadequate. There was evidence that 
some prisoners had not received needed medi- 
cal attention. 

Team members were especially concerned 
about the large number of prisoners who 
had not been sentenced after many months 
of detention, the looseness and inaccuracy of 
prisoner classification, the inhumanity of 
some sentences (one slight old woman who, 
according to her dossier had passed V.O, let- 
ters, had served ten years of a fifteen year 
sentence), and the extreme youthfulness of 
many of the inmates. Governor Minh told 
the Team that there were fifty children 
from birth to 13 years of age in prison (the 
very youngest, of course, belonged to the 
women prisoners), and forty young offenders 
from 13 to 17 years. 

To judge from both interviews and official 
explanations, the circumstances of many 
classified as “Communist” did not justify 
this classification. Two students who were 
called “Communist” were found by the 
Team members to be unsentenced detainees, 
Their dossiers said that they were being held 
because they had exhibited “leftist tenden- 
cies” and had written for a Saigon Univer- 
sity paper which was later suspended. In 
another building twenty percent of the 
women said they had not been tried or sen- 
tenced. It seemed obvious that prisoners 
who had been accused of “leftist tendencies” 
or who had not yet been tried could not 
justly be categorized as “Communist”. Yet 
they were and were forced to live with per- 
sons who were considered “hard core Com- 
munists”. 

Chi Hoa 

Chi Hoa is often referred to as the “show- 
case prison”. Since 1963 American funds 
have been available for the improvement of 
facilities, and American advisors have helped 
set up rehabilitation programs. The Team 
was given an attractive brochure with pic- 
tures of prisoners in classes, at worship, and 
enjoying recreational activities. The brochure 
states that “the present Vietnamese system 
of corrections is . . . based on the principles 
of humanity, charity and equality.” 

The Warden said that there were about 
5,500 men and boys now in prison of whom 
40% were “Communist” and only 6% were 
“non-Communist political” prisoners. Each 
prisoner wore a colored badge indicating his 
classification. The Warden estimated that 
40% of the inmates had not yet been tried 
or sentenced. He said someone from the 
Ministry checked the lists every month and 
an effort was made to have those prisoners 
who had been in longer than six months 
brought to trial and sentenced. 

The Team members were taken on a tour 
of the prison. Wherever they went, they 
found the halls and cells clean. They were 
shown the vocational classes in which about 
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800 prisoners were enrolled and met daily 
over a six-month period. 

Team members saw the Catholic Chapel, 
a Buddhist shrine and a Buddhist pagoda. 
In the pagoda, they talked with several 
monks who are in prison for resisting the 
draft. These monks were the only prisoners 
in any of the institutions who did not stand 
at rigid attention. Sometimes prisoners 
shouted ear-splitting anti-Communist slo- 
gans when Team members stopped to see 
them. 

The Warden estimated that there were 200 
children from 10 to 14 years of age and 200 
from 14 to 18 in the prison not yet sentenced. 
All children, he said, were in a separate sec- 
tion and given education. Team members 
asked to see the children’s section and were 
shown two cells. In one room, about 40’ by 
25’, there were 47 children under 8 years of 
age. One child, 4 years old, said he was in 
prison because he had been caught stealing 
a necklace. The children were squatting in 
one end of the room eating when the Team 
members entered. They live in a bare room, 
with sanitary facilities at one end. No mate- 
rials for play or study were in evidence. The 
food was rice with vegetables and fish. It 
looked adequate. The children seemed to be 
well physically. When the Team entered, the 
children left their bowls of food and assem- 
bled in lines without any order from the 
adult in the room or from the Warden. All, 
even the 4 year old, stood at attention and 
did not move or speak; only their eyes fol- 
lowed the visitor’s moves. In the next cell, 
similar in size, there were 67 children slightly 
older but under 10 years. The situation was 
the same in all respects. 

The Team members saw three cells in the 
men's section, the same size as the cells for 
children. There were about 50 men in each of 
the rooms viewed. Some of the men were pre- 
paring over tiny burners various kinds of 
food which had been brought by friends or 
relatives. None of the men in these three cells 
had been sentenced. 

Upon asking to see the disciplinary cells, 
the Team members were shown a room with 
iron rings for shackling prisoners, which, we 
were told, were seldom used. The iron looked 
rusty. Team members did not get to see any 
of the 100 prisoners who the Warden said 
were in solitary. 

The prison is in the form of a hexagon, 
four stories high facing inside. The wedge- 
shaped area in front of each of the six sec- 
tions contains water tanks for bathing and 
washing clothes and an open space. The 
Warden said that after 5 p.m. the inmates are 
allowed here for sports and bathing. Since 
there is an average of about 1000 inmates in 
each section, it is obvious that only a very 
small proportion of the inmates could play 
soccer, volley ball, bathe or wash clothes at 
one time. 

Con Son Island Prison 


Con Son Island Prison, an escape-proof 
prison about 50 miles off the southeast coast 
is said by officials to contain 7021 prisoners, 
most of them “political”. In many of the bar- 
racks, the majority of the prisoners were 
“political” prisoners who had been “tried” 
before a Military Field Court, usually with- 
out legal representation. They wore red tags 
which identified them as either V.C. or V.C. 
sympathizers. Those with yellow badges (de- 
tainees) presented another kind of problem, 
A show of hands, taken in a number of bar- 
racks, revealed that many detainees had been 
imprisoned as long as a year and a half with 
little hope of being released unless, con- 
ceivably, a place was required for new pris- 
oners. It was explained that frequently the 
means or records necessary to determine 
whether charges should be brought were un- 
available. There was a failure to observe 
even a minimum amount of due process in 
the overwhelming majority of cases. The same 
circumstances were recited over and over by 
the prisoners; they were either being held on 
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charges of sympathizing with or aiding the 
enemy, or they had been rounded up after a 
military action in their village and were held. 
Others were students who had indicated their 
support for peace, 

The tour had been carefully arranged by 
prison officials. The only time the Team mem- 
bers deviated from the prepared pattern, 
successfully demanding to see Camp No, 4 
instead of the camp that the prison authori- 
ties had scheduled, they saw something of 
significance. There were large dark dormitory 
cells (three out of about ten such cells were 
inspected) in which there were from 70 to 90 
prisoners each, all of whom (as determined 
by a show of hands) were condemned to life 
in prison. None had had lawyers or any trial 
other than a judgment by a military tribunal. 

The prison authorities denied the existence 
of “tiger cages”, reputed small barred cells 
in which prisoners being disciplined were 
chained to the floor in a prone position, Al- 
though recently released prisoners referred to 
this practice from actual experience, the 
Team members were unable to elicit any more 
from the prison officials than that the “tiger 
cages” were no longer in existence. (At first 
any Knowledge of such things was denied). 
One prisoner, however, speaking surrepti- 
tiously to the Team members said, in answer 
to a question, “Yes, the ‘tiger cages’ are 
here, behind Camp No. 2 and Camp No. 3. 
You looked in the wrong place.” The Team 
members had looked behind Camp No. 4. 

Taking into consideration the conditions 
under which such a prison had to operate, it 
seemed that an attempt was being made by 
the prison officials to conduct as clean and 
sanitary an operation as they could. There 
was a 1.3 million dollar expansion underway 
(funded and supervised by the U.S.A.) which 
would provide 72 additional barracks. 

Pursuing further the question of how pris- 
oners were disciplined, the Team members 
were told that only 10 out of the 7021 pris- 
oners were under discipline. On request, the 
visitors were shown two of these ten. They 
had been in solitary for six months because 
of their refusal to salute the flag. One said 
he would never salute it. His legs were deeply 
marked, the Colonel in charge explained this 
was the result of a past disease. Questioned 
directly, the prisoner said it was the result 
of a long period in leg irons. 

Although Team members observed no bru- 
tality, they felt that to have no disciplinary 
barracks other than a small number of maxi- 
mum security cells was highly unusual. The 
Team members noted the fearful reaction of 
the inmates whenever prison officials ap- 
peared, surmising that there must exist a 
high degree of punitive regimentation. 

A disturbing aspect of the prison situation 
in Vietnam is physical abuse of prisoners. 
U.S. officials (there are American advisors at 
every level of Vietnamese bureaucracy) agree 
that there is torture, but insist that it does 
not take place in the correctional centers but 
in the interrogation and detention centers 
where the prisoners are taken first. Accounts 
by ex-prisoners verified the fact that torture 
in detention and interrogation centers is 
general procedure. 

Frequently, the interrogation center at the 
National Police Headquarters in Saigon was 
mentioned as a scene of torture. However, 
many informants said that the types and ex- 
tent of torture administered in some of the 
detention centers in the provinces were far 
worse than in the National Police Interroga- 
tion Center in Saigon. 

Although Team members were allowed to 
visit the National Police Headquarters in 
Saigon, it was an arranged visit, There was 
no evidence of the forms of torture here de- 
scribed. Colonel Mau said that modern in- 
terrogation techniques ruled out the need for 
physical violence. Team members saw the 
interrogation rooms but no prisoners were 
being questioned. The Team’s evidence for 
the tortures described come from interviews 
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with ex-prisoners testifying to what they 
had endured and seen, together with the 
statements of doctors and others who had 
treated the victims. While the testimony of 
prison officials and the appearances of the 
National Police Headquarters cannot be 
lightly dismissed, the sheer weight of wit- 
nesses’ statements seemed overwhelming and 
conclusive to Team members. 

All prisoners are oppressed by conditions 
of overcrowding. Sometimes, however, many 
prisoners are stuffed into small cells which do 
not allow for lying down or, sometimes, even 
for sitting; and this, when it is steaming hot, 
when excrement accumulates, and when the 
prisoners are seldom released for exercise, is 
torture indeed. 

Beating is the most common form of abuse. 
Intellectuals appear to receive “favored” 
treatment and seldom are subjected to tor- 
ture other than beating. This is done with 
woodensticks and clubs. (‘‘Metal’’ was men- 
tioned by one observer.) The blows are ap- 
plied to the back and to the bony parts of 
the legs, to the hands, and, in a particularly 
painful form, to the elevated soles of the feet 
when the body is in a prone position. Beating 
of the genitals also occurs. A number of com- 
mentators also described the immersion of 
prisoners into tanks of water which are then 
beaten with a stick on the outside. The pain 
is said to be particularly intense and the 
resultant injuries are internal. 

Another type of water torture in which a 
soaked cloth is placed over the nose and 
mouth of a prisoner tied back-down to a 
bench is said to be very common. The cloth 
is removed at the last moment before the 
victim chokes to death, and then is reapplied. 
In a related form, water is pumped into the 
nose. 

The most common procedure is said to be 
the elevation of the victim on a rope bound 
to his hands which are crossed behind his 
back. One witness described a “bicycle tor- 
ture” used in this center. For about a week 
the prisoner is forced to maintain a squat 
position with an iron bar locking his wrists 
to his ankles; “afterwards he cannot walk or 
even straighten up”, it was sald. 

An intellectual who was arrested in 1966 
and spent the first six months of his two and 
one-half years term in an interrogation cen- 
ter described what he called the “typical 
case” of a woman law student in a nearby 
cell. She had been in the interrogation center 
for six months when he arrived and stayed 
for the next six months during his own im- 
prisonment there. Throughout this year, she 
was tortured mostly by beating. When she 
was finally called before a tribunal to hear 
the charges, she had to be carried by two 
fellow prisoners. The tribunal, apparently be- 
cause of her status, heard her case carefully 
and determined that it was a case of mis- 
identification. Someone in Zone D had re- 
ported a V.C. returnee or spy who looked 
like her. 

The same informant said, as a number of 
others did, that sexual torture was common, 
Though apparently it was not used on this 
woman student, it is used on many women. 
Frequently coke and beer bottles were prod- 
ded into the vagina, Also, there were a num- 
ber of accounts of electrical] wires applied to 
the genitals of males and females, as well as 
to other sensitive parts of the body. Another 
informant told of the torture by electricity of 
an eight-year old girl for the purpose of find- 
ing her father: “She said her father was dead 
and they just kept torturing her... They 
tortured her mother too.” This was said to 
have occurred in the National Police Inter- 
rogation Center (Saigon) during 1968. Sev- 
eral ex-prisoners testified that it is not un- 
usual to torture family members, including 
children, before the eyes of the prisoner. 
“Then”, explained a woman teacher who had 
been imprisoned twice, “the prisoner will tell 
anything.” 

A respected physician told Team members 
that recently police brought a dead girl from 
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an interrogation center to a city hospital and 
asked the Doctor there to certify to death 
from natural causes. On examination of the 
eadaver, the Doctor found signs of beating 
and sexual violation. He refused to so certify. 
Pressure was brought on the head of the 
hospital to issue the certificate. Such inci- 
dents are not unusual. 


II. LEGAL STANDARDS AND PROCEDURES 


The heart of the problem of assessing the 
conditions of political imprisonment in 
South Vietnam lies in the matters of stand- 
ards and procedures. The key questions are: 
who is subject to arrest and imprisonment; 
and, how in each case is this determination 
made? If either the standards for determin- 
ing who is subject to arrest, or the proce- 
dures for making the determination is loose, 
then enormous potential for official capri- 
ciousness exists and the freedoms of those 
subject to such caprice are ephemeral. 

The Study Team found both the stand- 
ards and the procedures to be loose by any 
measure, even by the most generous meas- 
ure of allowance for the exigencies of civil 
and guerilla warfare. The evidence is more 
than adequate to sustain the conviction of 
the Study Team that this looseness is used 
deliberately to suppress political dissent and 
to oppress some religious groups. In partic- 
ular, loyal nationalists who are in basic dis- 
agreement with the government fear with 
good reason retaliation for expressing their 
views. 

Naturally, the particular kind of war being 
waged in South Vietnam bears upon the 
judgments of the Team. Government of Viet- 
nam officials quite properly see an analogy 
between the civilians arrested for guerilla 
war activities—sabotage, espionage and the 
organization and support of National Libera- 
tion Front military cadres—and soldiers 
taken as prisoners in more conventional war. 
The validity of the analogy should be 
granted. We cannot class as suppression of 
political freedoms the imprisonment of those 
actively engaged in conducting war against 
the government. Moreover, the need for pro- 
cedures to permit speedy imprisonment with- 
out exposing the government to the risk of 
further war like activity on the part of the 
arrested persons must be conceded. 

It is humbling for Americans to be re- 
minded that their own history is replete with 
invasions of individual rights made in the 
name of wartime emergency: the suspension 
of the writ of habeas corpus during the Civil 
War, for instance, and the evacuation of 
persons of Japanese ancestry from the West 
Coast during World War II. An American 
cannot presume to sit with clean hands in 
judgment upon the Government of South 
Vietnam, But both the principles of justice 
to which their constitutions commit the 
United States and the Republic of Vietnam, 
and the pragmatic concern for winning pop- 
ular support for democratic principles com- 
pels this Team to confine the restrictions on 
freedom made in the name of wartime ex- 
igency to those actually necessitated by war. 

Loose and inadequate standards and pro- 
cedures do not represent concessions to those 
wartime exigencies. Minimization of risk of 
war-like activities against the government 
is not achieved by the imprisonment, for 
instance, of loyal nationalists who advocate 
forming a coalition government with N.LF. 
representatives. Nor does minimization of 
such risks require imprisonment of power- 
less people who scurry to avoid exposure to 
the demands of both N.L.F. and government 
forces, in so-called “insecure” areas, and are 
arrested on suspicion with the expectation 
that brutal interrogation may yield a “con- 
fession” which will warrant detention.’ 


* Credible testimony of instances of arrests 

both these examples was given the 

Study Team from many sources. (See Sec- 
tion II) 
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In fact, imprisonments of this kind create 
the unnecessary risk of alienating loyalties; 
a hazard made doubly severe by the highly 
political character of a war in Vietnam. The 
seriousness of this hazard is underscored 
by the statement to the Team of one young 
man, a resident of a rural province, that 
probably a majority of the men his age who 
reside in “secure” areas (under Government 
of South Vietnam control) of that province 
have experienced arrest and detention at 
least once d their lives. The evidence 
available to the Team suggests that the num- 
ber of such arrests is steadily and continu- 
ously increasing. 

The limits of the “war exigencies” justi- 
fication are well illustrated by Article 29 of 
the Republic of Vietnam Constitution which 
clearly contemplates the existence of excep- 
tional circumstances such as war. It pro- 
vides: 

“Any restriction upon the basic rights of 
the citizens must be prescribed by law and 
the time and place within which such a re- 
striction is in force must be clearly specified. 
In any event the essence of all basic freedoms 
cannot be violated.” 


A. Standards 


Authority for imprisonment of non-con- 
ventional criminals is found in the State 
of War Laws, Law No. 10/68, adopted by the 
National Assembly and promulgated by the 
President on November 5, 1968. It amends 
the State of War Decree promulgated prior to 
the present Constitution, on June 24, 1965, 
and as amended authorizes, among other 
things: 

“The search of private houses, both by day 
and night; 

“Fixing the place of residence of those ele- 
ments judged dangerous to national security; 

“Prohibition of all demonstrations or 
gatherings harmful to public security and 
order; 

“Prohibition of the distribution of all 
printed matter harmful to national security; 

“Control and restriction of communications 
and travel, consonant with security require- 
ments; ...” 

In particular, the euphemistic language of 
the second paragraph quoted requires elabo- 
ration, Under it, numbers of persons are “as- 
signed residence” in one or another of the 
provincial or national prisons by action of 
a Provincial Security Committee for specified 
but renewable terms, not exceeding two years, 
because they are “judged” to be “elements 
. . . dangerous to national security”. Such 
a standard patently abdicates to the judging 
body the determination of who is to be sub- 
ject to such imprisonments, with little, if 
any, legislative guidance or control, In fact, 
it was determined that students with nothing 
more than the notation in their files that 
they exhibited “left-wing tendencies” were 
being incarcerated in national prisons whose 
administrator classified them in his census 
as “Communists”; i.e., in the same category 
with individuals found to have assumed lead- 
ership roles in organizing war-like activity 
for the N.L.F. Others claimed to the Team 
that they had been detained for no other 
reason than the local officials responsible for 
their arrests expected to extort bribes as con- 
ditions for their release. 

Under the heading of “prohibition of ... 
gatherings”, the Team learned of a Saigon 
political leader who was sentenced by a 
military field court to imprisonment for one 
year because he called a press conference 
without proper advance clearance from Re- 
public of Vietnam authorities. (In this man’s 
case, a known requirement appeared to have 
been deliberately violated, but the sentence 
suggests that the State of War Law is being 
used for more than minimization of military 
risks to national security.) 

The standards just quoted should be read 
in conjunction with Article 4 of the Consti- 
tution which provides: 
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“Article 4. (1) The Republic of Vietnam 
opposes Communism in any form. 

“(2) Every activity designed to publicize 
or carry out Communism is prohibited.” 

The looseness of the prohibition against 
activity designed to “publicize or carry out” 
Communism parallels that inherent in the 
other standards we have discussed. Under it, 
President Thieu, in an interview he gener- 
ously afforded the members of the Team, 
justified the detention of Truong Dinh Dzu 
as a “political prisoner” on the ground that 
he had allegedly advocated the formation of 
a coalition government in which the N.L.F. 
would participate. This would violate Article 
4, President Thieu reasoned, since such ad- 
vocacy is ipso facto prohibited by that ar- 
ticle. It may be unnecessary to point out, in 
response to this reasoning, that the Consti- 
tution also provides machinery for its own 
amendment, a process hardly likely to be 
completed without someone having first ad- 
vocated a result barred by the language of 
the provisions being amended. 

B. Procedure 
1, Arrest, Detention, and Interrogation 


Because of the long periods for which in- 
dividuals are often held and interrogated 
prior to any disposition, often for six months 
or more—the procedures for determining 
who is to be arrested and for how long he 
is to be detained and interrogated take on 
a special importance. Moreover, the frequent 
and serious physical abuses about which the 
Team heard most often occur during this 
period. Although they seem to be employed 
as “aids” to interrogation, they are forms 
of cruel and barbarous punishment against 
which the citizen needs every conceivable 
procedural protection. 

In fact, procedural protections are essen- 
tially nonexistent at the arrest and interro- 
gation stage. Arrests are made by a wide 
variety of local and national officials—by dis- 
trict police, special security forces, military 
forces and intelligence units—each exercis- 
ing a relatively unfettered discretion, The 
arrest may occur for no other reason than 
that the arrestee was found near the scene 
of a guerilla raid. Unless the arrested person 
is of exceptional importance, he will usually 
be detained by the arresting unit or by the 
district or security police in the district or 
province where arrested, and subjected to 
whatever interrogation methods authorities 
in that unit choose to apply. 

Such detention for interrogation fre- 
quently continues for many months and it 
is at this stage that the bestial brutality the 
Team encountered occurs. 

Despite the constitutional provision that: 

“(6) A defendant has the right to a de- 
fense lawyer for counsel in every phase of 
interrogation, including the preliminary in- 
vestigation.” 
the Team was unequivocally assured by 
Colonel Mau, Chief of the Special Branch 
of the National Police Forces, that no one 
within his knowledge ever saw a lawyer at 
this stage—certainly never when detained 
at the Interrogation Center of the National 
Directorate of Police in Saigon. All of the 
Team’s information tended to confirm that 
this generalization applied to other places 
of interrogation, both in Saigon and in the 
provinces. 

Not only is the arrestee denied a right 
to counsel at this stage, he is frequently 
denied all contact with outsiders, including 
members of his family. Often families are 
not notified of the arrest, and they may go 
for days or months in ignorance of any 
fact save that their loved-one has disap- 
peared. In one instance, when occasional 
visits were stopped after several weeks on the 
ground that they interfered with the inter- 
rogation. Isolation itself may be used as an 
interrogation “aid”? or technique. 
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2. “Assigned Residence” by Provincial 
Security Councils 


An unknown proportion of the persons 
held in the correctional system—the four 
national and thirty-seven provincial prisons 
of the system—are assigned there by action 
of Provincial Security Councils rather than 
by the judgment and sentence of any court. 
An official of one province reported that 50 
percent of the 1,400 occupants of the local 
provincial prison were assigned there by the 
action of the Provincial Security Council. 

When Prime Minister Huong took office 
in May, 1968, the Team was told he made a 
major effort to improve the functioning of 
these bodies, enlarging them to include an 
elected official (in the provinces where elec- 
tions have been held) and causing them to 
pare their backlogs of undisposed business. 
As a result, it may be assumed that disposi- 
tions in some provinces show a greater sen- 
sitivity to local opinion and that the periods 
of preliminary detentions—to the extent 
they exceed the length of interrogation de- 
sired—have been reduced. 

One of the Prime Minister Huong’s first 
acts was to initiate a remarkable admis- 
sion of wrongdoing on the part of the Thieu 
government in the release and commutation 
of the sentences of a number of political 
prisoners whose total has been variously 
estimated from 2,000 to 6,000. 

On another occasion Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Khiem commendably acknowledged in 
response to questions raised in the National 
Assembly the arbitrary nature of the arrest 
and interrogation procedures and the official 
fear of repercussions which could result from 
the conditions of brutality. 

When a Team member shared with Minis- 
ter Khiem a preliminary sketch of team find- 
ings; i.e., loose prisoner classification, denial 
of due process and the arbitrary action of 
military field courts, he agreed that these 
were concerns he and his staff had been 
considering. 

But these steps only sweeten a system that 
is intolerable. No society can pretend to be 
free that permits “administrative” deten- 
tions of the kind handled by Provincial Secu- 
rity Councils. One Team member was privi- 
leged to visit the members of one such Coun- 
cil as its regular weekly session was being 
concluded. Members of the Council each pos- 
sessed a typewritten list of the names of the 
individuals whose cases were being consid- 
ered; approximately 100 names were on the 
list for a single afternoon’s consideration. 
He was told that on heavy business days the 
Council sometimes continued to meet into 
the evening. An officer brought the relevant 
files to the meeting and read to the Council 
the information required for consideration. 
Without notice to the arrested person, with- 
out his presence or that of witnesses to the 
facts relevant for determination, without 
confrontation or opportunity for rebuttal, to 
say nothing of rights of counsel or to ap- 
peal, the liberty of each of the 100 persons 
listed was summarily determined and deten- 
tions in prison were ordered for periods— 
renewable by like procedure—of up to two 
years. No wartime conditions, nor any other 
justification, can be offered to reconcile such 
@ procedure with the democracy which is 
claimed to be the object of the Constitution 
of the Republic of Vietnam. Undoubtedly, 
the system succeeds in detaining some people 
for whom a real connection with the activi- 
ties of the N.L.F. has been shown, although 
the Team was told that all serious wartime 
offenses are referred to a Military Field Court 
for disposition. But no other purpose than 
convenience to the interests of local or na- 
tional officials which are adverse to those of 
the detainees—whether to suppress political 
opposition or otherwise—can really be served 
by this mechanism. 


3. Military Field Tribunals 


The Study Team has reached the conclu- 
sion that the Thieu-Ky Government has, 
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through the extensive and increasing use of 
the extra-constitutional Military Field 
Courts, imprisoned thousands of persons 
without the most fundamental elements of 
a fair hearing and, in a shocking number of 
instances, without even apprising the im- 
prisoned persons of the charges against 
them, This extraordinary development has 
had such a devastating effect on the people 
of South Vietnam and such a chilling im- 
pact on all political activities that it seems 
important to chronicle in some detail the 
process by which the present Saigon Gov- 
ernment, in the name of a wartime emer- 
gency, can deny persons arrested for politi- 
cal “offenses” all of the guarantees which 
Vietnamese constitutional and statutory law 
gives to persons accused of crime. 

The Constitution of the Republic of Viet- 
nam, promulgated on April 1, 1967, confers 
in Article 7 a series of guarantees upon those 
accused of crime which are among the most 
generous and progressive of any democracy 
in the world. Because these rights have been 
denied to probably 65 to 75 percent of all of 
the persons committed to prisons in South 
Vietnam, it is important to set them forth 
in some detail. Article 7 reads as follows: 

“(1) The State respects and protects the 
security of each individual and the right of 
every citizen to plead his case before a court 
of law. 

(2) No one can be arrested or detained 
without a legal order issued by an agency 
with judicial powers conferred upon it by 
law, except in case of flagrant violation of 
the law. 

“(3) The accused and his next of kin must 
be informed of the accusation against him 
within the time limit prescribed by law. De- 
tentions must be controlled by an agency 
of the judiciary. 

“(4) No citizen can be tortured, threatened 
or forced to confess. A confession obtained 
by torture, threat or coercion will not be 
considered as valid evidence. 

“(5) A defendant is entitled to a speedy 
and public trial. 

“(6) A defendant has the right to a de- 
fense lawyer for counsel in every phase of the 
interrogation, including the preliminary in- 
vestigation. 

“(7) Any person accused of a minor of- 
fense who does not have a record of more 
than three months’ imprisonment for an 
intentional crime may be released pending 
trial, provided that he or she is employed and 
has a fixed residence. Women pregnant more 
than three months accused of minor offenses 
who are employed and have fixed residence 
can be released pending trial. 

“(8) Accused persons will be considered 
innocent until sentence recognizing their 
guilt is handed down. 

“In the event of doubt, the court will 
rule in favor of the accused. 

“(9) If unjustly detained, a person has 
the right to demand compensation for dam- 
ages from the State after he has been pro- 
nounced innocent, in accordance with the 
provisions of law.” 

All of these carefully spelled-out guaran- 
tees were nullified for political offenders by 
Law No. 10/68 of November 5, 1968, which we 
have earlier described. This law amends and 
revitalizes a pre-constitutional decree issued 
June 24, 1965. By its legitimation of the 
Military Field Courts, this law, in effect, 
amended the Constitution although none of 
the Articles of the Constitution related to 
amending the document (Nos. 103-107) were 
complied with. 

The November 5, 1968 law, in addition to 
authorizing the invasions of individual rights 
previously recited authorizes local proclama- 
tions of martial law and in its Article 2 de- 
clares that: 

“All violations of the law related to na- 
tional security fall within the Military Field 
Courts which will try them in accordance 
with emergency procedures.” 

The creation of these “Military Field 
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Courts” is nowhere authorized in Article 76 
through Article 87 of the Constitution, which 
provide in detail for the structure of Viet- 
nam’s jurisdiction. Nor is the “Military Field 
Courts” related to military tribunals which 
exist in the armed forces of South Vietnam 
for the prosecution of offenses committed by 
military personnel. The “Military Field 
Courts” are not really courts at all. 

The Study Team is convinced that the 
number of arrests and imprisonments con- 
tinues to grow larger under the law of No- 
vember 5, 1968. Moreover, it is clear that the 
1968 law, unlike the 1965 decree, abrogates 
and amends the 1967 Constitution of South 
Vietnam in an illegal way. Indeed, the 1968 
law eviscerates that Constitution and sug- 
gests that the President and the National 
Assembly disregarded the Constitution in 
several respects and, relying on “a state of 
war”, undertook to legitimize the Military 
Field Courts which imprison persons in pro- 
ceedings having few if any of the features 
of a real trial. No matter how favorably they 
are viewed, these courts serve as the instru- 
ment by which the Thieu government im- 
prisons and thereby silences its critics. 

The inadequacies of the Military Field 
Courts are many. Among their more glaring 
defects are the following: 

(1) These courts violate Articles 77 of the 
Constitution which stipulates that every 
court should be composed of “an element 
that judges and an element that prosecutes, 
both of which are professionally qualified.” 
In the Military Field Court, the judge is a 
military official not necessarily trained in law. 

(2) The offenses triable by the Military 
Field Courts are non-appealable. The denial 
of these basic rights violates the Vietnam 
Constitution as well as the practices which 
have become customary in most of the judi- 
cial processes in the civilized world. 

(3) The Military Field Courts also violate 
Article 9 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights which states that, “No one 
shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest or de- 
tention.” This statement is now incorporated 
in the draft Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights and is broadened to read as follows: 

“Everyone has the right to liberty and se- 
curity of person, No one shall be subjected 
to arbitrary arrest and detention. No one 
shall be deprived of his liberty except on 
such grounds and in accordance with such 
procedures as are established by law.” 

These provisions are being violated in 
South Vietnam. Their violation is thus a 
violation of the Constitution of South Viet- 
nam which states in Article 5 that “the 
Republic of Vietnam will comply with pro- 
visions of international law which are not 
contrary to its national sovereignty and the 
principle of equality between nations.” 


Iv. APPENDIX 


A, U.S. study team on religious and political 
freedom in Vietnam 

James Armstrong, Bishop of the United 
Methodist Church, Dakotas Area. Bishop 
Armstrong received his A.B. from Florida 
Southern College, a B.D, from Emory Univer- 
sity, and D.D. from Florida Southern and 
DePauw University. Elected to the episcopacy 
in 1968, James Armstrong is the youngest 
United Methodist Bishop in the United 
States. He taught for eight years at the 
Christian Theological Seminary (Disciples of 
Christ) in Indianapolis, served for ten years 
as minister of the Broadway United Methodist 
Church in Indianapolis. Known for his in- 
terest in public affairs, he was a board mem- 
ber of the Community Service Council, the 
Urban League and the Indianapolis Progress 
Committee, and was singled out as “one of 
the leaders who builds cities" by Time-Life 
in its book The Heartland. He himself is the 
author of the book, The Journey That Men 
Make, published by Abingdon Press. 

Mrs. John C. Bennett (Anne McGrew Ben- 
nett). Mrs. Bennett received a B.Sc. in Edu- 
cation from the University of Nebraska and 
M.R.E. from Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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She taught for several years in country 
schools in Nebraska, was married in 1931 to 
John C. Bennett, now President of the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City. Mrs. 
Bennett has been active in denominational 
and interdenominational affairs for many 
years. She is a member of the U.S. Inter- 
Religious Committee on Peace, a former 
board member of the Council for Christian 
Social Action of the United Church of Christ, 
and served from 1960 to 1964 on the General 
Board of the National Council of Churches. 

Allan Brick, Associate Secretary for Na- 
tional Program, Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
Dr. Brick received an A.B. from Haverford 
College, an M.A. and a Ph.D. in English from 
Yale University. A former professor of 
English at Dartmouth and Goucher Col- 
leges, Dr. Brick served as Peace Education 
Director for the American Friends Service 
Committee, Middle Atlantic Region, from 
1966 to 1968. He has published articles on 
English and American literature, as well as 
articles on student and protest movements 
and is co-author of The Draft, a report by 
the American Friends Service Committee, 
published by Hill and Wang, New York. 

John Conyers, Jr., Representative in Con- 
gress of the First Congressional District, 
Detroit, Michigan, Congressman Conyers re- 
ceived his B.A. and his law degree from 
Wayne State University. Currently serving 
his third term both as a Representative and 
a member of the Judiciary Committee, he 
has been an active supporter of civil rights 
legislation in Congress. In this capacity he 
has made trips to Selma, Charleston, Missis- 
sippi and other places to investigate cases 
of civil rights violations. Prior to election to 
Congress, Mr. Conyers was a labor and civil 
rights lawyer, also serving as Director of 
Education for Local 900 of the United Auto 
Workers, an executive board member of the 
Detroit NAACP and an advisory council 
member of the Michigan Civil Liberties 
Union, During the Korean conflict, he served 
as a Second Lieutenant in the Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

Robert F. Drinan, S.J., Dean, Boston Col- 
lege Law School, and Professor of Family 
Law and Church-State Relations. Father 
Drinan received his A.B. and M.A. from 
Boston College, his LL.B. and LL.M. from 
Georgetown University Law Center, an S.T.L. 
(Licentiate in Sacred Theology) from 
Gregorian University in Rome. He is author 
of several books, the latest of which is 
Democracy and Disorder, published on 1969 
by the Seabury Press, and is a contributor to 
many publications, including Commonweal 
and the Harvard Law Review. Father Drinan 
has served widely in legal, civic and educa- 
tion organizations and committees. He is a 
former vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Bar Association, is currently chairman of the 
M.B.A.’s Committee on the Administration 
of Justice and chairman of the Advisory 
Committee for Massachusetts to the United 
States Commission on Civil Rights. 

John de J. Pemberton, Jr., Executive Di- 
rector of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
Mr, Pemberton received his B.A. at Swarth- 
more in 1940, an LL.B. cum laude at Harvard 
in 1947. As a student at Harvard Law School, 
Mr. Pemberton served on the board of editors 
of the Harvard Law Review; after graduation, 
taught commercial and bankruptcy law at 
Duke University until 1950. From 1950 to 
1962, he practiced law in Rochester, Minne- 
sota, as a member of the firm of Pemberton, 
Michaels, Bishop and Seeger. In Rochester, 
he served on the Minnesota Advisory Com- 
mittee to the United States Civil Rights Com- 
mission and the Minnesota Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. An active member of 
the ACLU since 1950, Mr. Pemberton was 
appointed its Executive Director in 1962. 

Seymour Siegel, Professor of Theology in 
The Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica and Assistant Dean of its Herman H. Leh- 
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man Institute of Ethics. Dr. Siegel graduated 
from the University of Chicago. In 1951 he 
was ordained by the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary and in 1958 received the Seminary’s 
degree of Doctor of Hebrew Literature. As 
representative of the World Council of Syn- 
agogues, Dr. Siegel has traveled widely to 
Jewish communities abroad; in 1962, he be- 
came the first Visiting Professor from the 
Seminary to serve at the Seminario Rabbinico 
Latinoamericano in Buenos Aires. He is a 
member of the editorial boards of Conserva- 
tive Judaism, Jewish Heritage, and editorial 
consultant to Benziger Brothers Publishing 
Company. Now completing work on his sec- 
ond book, Jewish Theology Today, he has also 
contributed many articles and reviews to both 
scholarly and popular journals, among them 
the Saturday Review and Commentary. 

Arnold E. True, Rear Admiral, United States 
Navy, Retired; Professor Emeritus of Meteor- 
ology, San Jose College. Admiral True re- 
ceived a B.S. at the U.S. Naval Academy in 
1920, and M.S. from M.1.T. in 1931, and grad- 
uated from the U.S. Naval War College in 
1939. He served in the United States Asiatic 
Fleet in the Far East, commanded the USS 
Hammann and two destroyers in World War 
I, and was on the staff of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the United States Atlantic Fleet 
between 1944 and 1946. During the Battle of 
Midway he received injuries which necessi- 
tated his retirement. From 1947 to 1967 he 
was professor of meteorology at San Jose 
College. Admiral True recently presented 
testimony to the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee concerning budget requests of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

The Reverend Peter Jenkins, of Congre- 
grational Church, Wimbledon, England and 
Treasurer of Eirene International Christian 
Service for Peace Organization, met the team 
in Paris and accompanied them to Saigon. 
CaBLE From U.S. Stupy TEAM TO PRESIDENT 

NrIxon 
SAIGON, 
June 5, 1969. 
President NIXON, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Independent Study Team on Religious 
and Political Freedom in Vietnam has com- 
pleted its study here and is preparing a de- 
tailed report. The team met with South Viet- 
namese and United States officials, various 
Buddhist and Roman Catholic leaders, rep- 
resentatives of other principal sects, members 
of the National Assembly, attorneys and other 
specialists in jurisprudence as well as numer- 
ous private individuals, including some 
prisoners. 

The team inspected prisons in Saigon, Thu 
Duc and Con Son. Our final report will be 
related to the following firm impressions: 

The Government of South Vietnam does 
not presently exemplify at least one of the 
goals set forth in your May 14th statement. 
“There should be an opportunity for full 
participation in the political life of South 
Vietnam for all political elements that are 
prepared to do so without the use of force 
or intimidation.” 

Religious and political suppression is wide- 
spread. Speaking for peace or in any other 
way opposing the Government easily brings 
the charge of communist sympathy and sub- 
sequent arrest. Long detention without trial 
is frequently the result. 

The number of political prisoners contin- 
ues to increase. 

There must be no illusion that this climate 
of political and religious suppression is com- 
patible with either a representative or stable 
government. 

We respectfully request that you consider 
this in weighing any commitments to the 
Thieu Government. 

On behalf of the Study Team on Religious 
and Political Freedom in Vietnam, 

JOHN CONYERS, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 
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MEMBERS OF THE U.S. STUDY TEAM ON RELI- 
GIOUS AND POLITICAL FREEDOM IN VIETNAM* 
James Armstrong, Bishop, United Method- 

ist Church. 

Anne M. Bennett (Mrs. John C.) 
Allen Brick, Director of National Program, 

Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

John Conyers, Jr., Member of Congress. 
Robert Drinan, S.J., Dean, Boston College 

Law School. 

Peter W. Jenkins, Pastor, Congregational 

Church, Wimbledon, England. 

John de J. Pemberton, Executive Director, 

American Civil Liberties Union. 

Seymour Siegel, Rabbi, Professor of Theol- 
ogy, Jewish Theological Seminary. 
Arnold E. True, Rear Admiral, U.S.N. (Ret.) 


PROSPECTS FOR ATLANTIC UNITY, 
MIDEAST PEACE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
report to the Senate on my trip to Israel 
and to five major capitals of Europe un- 
dertaken during the period of May 24 
to June 9. My trip had dual, and inter- 
related, purposes. As Chairman of the 
Political Committee of the North Atlan- 
tic Assembly—the NATO Parliamen- 
tarians’ Assembly—it was my duty to 
chair the Political Committee’s spring 
meeting at NATO headquarters in Brus- 
sels on June 9. Preceding the Political 
Committee meeting, I made short visits 
to the major European capitals, as is my 
practice, to meet with government lead- 
ers and to confer with our own American 
Ambassadors. 

Also, I used the occasion of my trip to 
Europe to visit Israel for several days en 
route. In Israel I had intensive discus- 
sions with the U.S. Ambassador and his 
staff and with Israel’s Government lead- 
ers dealing with the hopes for peace be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States which 
is of direct concern to the United States 
and to NATO. 

I summarize my findings herewith and 
report my conclusions and offer rec- 
ommendations. 

In Europe, I visited, in order, Paris, 
Bonn, Frankfurt, Rome, London, and 
Brussels. My visit to Paris immediately 
preceded the first round of France’s pres- 
idential election. I met with a number of 
highly placed private persons who were 
able to acquaint me with the full spec- 
trum of French opinion with regard to 
the significance of General de Gaulle’s 
departure from the Presidency. 

In addition to my meeting with a num- 
ber of distinguished citizens and parlia- 
mentarians of France, I met with Am- 
bassador Shriver and his senior staff. I 
also had a fine discussion with Ambas- 
sador Henry Cabot Lodge—the chief 
U.S. negotiator at the Paris Vietnam 
negotiations—and his principal aide. 

An additional major reason for my visit 
to Paris was to fulfill a longstanding 
commitment to address the American 
Club in Paris. My speech, entitled “The 
Atlantic Community: Return to the 
Mainstream,” was prominently reported 
in the European press. I shall ask unani- 
mous consent that its text be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 


*Organizational associations listed for pure 
poses of identification only. 
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From Paris I traveled to Bonn, where 
I had an extensive conversation with 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic, Dr. 
Kurt Kiesinger. I also had a most in- 
teresting and useful luncheon conversa- 
tion with Mr. von Hase and Mr. Duck- 
witz, the Under Secretaries of the Ger- 
man Defense and Foreign Ministries, re- 
spectively. This took place at the resi- 
dence of our able Chargé d’Affairs, the 
Honorable Russell Fessenden. 

The following day, I chaired a 3-hour 
meeting at the Deutsche Bank in Frank- 
furt concerning the work of the Eastern 
Mediterranean Development Institute— 
EMDI. The meeting was attended by 
leading German bankers, university fig- 
ures, foundation officials, industrialists, 
and airline officials who have partici- 
pated in the work of EMDI. EMDI is a 
project which began under the auspices 
of the Economic Committee of the North 
Atlantic Assembly in 1965, when I was 
Chairman of that Committee. 

EMDI, initially known as “the Greek- 
Turkish project,” was inaugurated at the 
request of the Greek and Turkish Gov- 
ernments with the purpose of promoting 
economic development and cooperation 
in the two eastern Mediterranean mem- 
bers of NATO. This project has now been 
converted into an institute which has no 
formal connection with the North At- 
lantic Assembly. I am chairman of the 
board of directors. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the latest EMDI 
status report be printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

In Rome, I had an extremely useful 
mesting with Dr. Guido Carli, the distin- 
guished Governor of the Bank of Italy, 
covering the entire range of issues con- 
cerning international monetary prob- 
lems and prospects for reform. I also met 
the Vice Prime Minister, Mr. de Martino, 
who provided me with a most interesting 
assessment of Italian, European, and 
world issue as seen from his own political 
perspective as a left Socialist. In Rome I 
also had helpful briefings and conversa- 
tions with key members of the U.S. em- 
bassy staff, and with informed and high- 
ly placed private citizens. 

In London I had a wide range of meet- 
ings and discussions with senior govern- 
ment and opposition leaders, distin- 
guished private citizens and the Ameri- 
can Ambassador and his senior staff. It 
was my privilege to call upon Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson at 10 Downing 
Street and to call upon Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Roy Jenkins at 11 Down- 
ing Street. The leader of the opposition, 
the Honorable Edward Heath, was out of 
town, but I was able to learn the thinking 
of the Conservative Party on key issues 
from conservationists with the chairman 
of the party, Mr. Anthony Barber, and 
other senior associates of Mr. Heath. 

The Political Committee meeting in 
Brussels was attended by a distinguished 
group of parliamentarians from all the 
NATO countries excepting Greece— 
where democratic institutions have been 
overthrown by the military regime—and 
Italy—which has not yet reconstituted 
its NATO parliamentary delegation fol- 
lowing the last elections. In addition to 
intensive day long discussions with my 
parliamentary colleagues in Brussels, it 
was also my privilege to have a most 
interesting meeting with the Honorable 
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Manlio Brosio, the distinguished Secre- 
tary General of the North Atlantic 
Council. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS IN EUROPE 


My principal findings and conclusions 
regarding the policy situation in Europe 
may be summarized as follows: 

First. I found widespread alertness to 
the new possibilities for European unity 
resulting from the change of leadership 
in France. Immediate attention is 
focused specifically on the issue of ex- 
panding the European Common Market, 
or EEC, to include Britain and other ap- 
plicants of the EFTA. I consider this to 
be free Europe’s No. 1 priority for the 
near term. 

But, while there is a strong general 
disposition to move ahead, both with 
the expansion of the EEC and on the 
longer range problem of European polit- 
ical unification, the question of leader- 
ship for these moves remains to be de- 
cided. While it is recognized that the 
United States has an important role, it 
is recognized also on both sides of the 
Atlantic that the United States cannot 
be the leader. For varying reasons, Ger- 
many, Britain, Italy and France all feel 
momentarily inhibited from playing a 
determined leadership role in the revival 
of the historic postwar movement toward 
European unity. I am satisfied that with 
the United Kingdom in the EEC, the ob- 
jective of present decisionmaking will 
have been realized and collective leader- 
ship will be adequately effective. 

The priority which President Nixon 
has restored to Europe in U.S. foreign 
policy, his emphasis on a meaningful 
allied consultative process, his Western 
European trip and the initiatives he pro- 
posed at the 20th anniversary celebration 
of NATO—all have struck deeply respon- 
sive chords in Europe and have helped re- 
verse the erosion of confidence and es- 
teem for U.S. policy notable in recent 
years in the eyes of our European allies, 
and largely attributable to Vietnam. 

Second. U.S. moves to bring the Viet- 
nam war to an early conclusion have re- 
newed the disposition of our traditional 
European allies to accept U.S. leadership 
and to participate again in multilateral 
efforts to deal with the pressing issues 
of war and peace. 

Third. On the vital question of inter- 
national monetary problems, I found 
broad awareness of the need for major 
reforms. But there was also a curious 
preoccupation with the tactical and polit- 
ical problems and difficulties—at the 
expense of the substantial and vital long- 
term benefits to be gained from com- 
prehensive, multilateral measures, Inter- 
national monetary reform is the No. 2 
priority of the Atlantic developed 
nations. 

Fourth. The U.S. preoccupation with 
Vietnam, and the concurrent Gaullist- 
led opposition to European and Atlantic 
Community unification, have left a resi- 
due to parochialism and protectionism 
in trade and cther policies of Western 
Europe. Boldness, and breadth of vision 
have been eroded, while the habits of 
traditional nationalism have been 
strengthened. The No. 3 priority must be 
further trade liberalization and reduc- 
tion of nontariff barriers to trade. 
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Fifth. Considerable interest has been 
evoked by President Nixon’s proposal re- 
garding the undertaking of joint efforts 
in the Atlantic community with respect 
to the environmental problems of mod- 
ern industrial societies—questions of the 
quality of life in the context of such 
factors as air pollution, high-density liv- 
ing, mass housing and transport prob- 
lems. This is the No. 4 priority for the 
Atlantic developed nations. ; 

Sixth. I found less awareness in Eu- 
rope than I had expected of the signifi- 
cance of internal U.S. debates with 
respect to the nuclear arms race, the 
Vietnam war and national priorities, and 
United States-U.S.S.R. negotiations with 
respect to strategic arms limitations, the 
Middle East and other subjects. It 
seemed to be taken for granted that 
ultimately the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many too would adhere to the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

My four principal policy recommenda- 
tions are as follows: 

First. The United States should adopt 
an active, supportive policy with respect 
to the expansion of the EEC, by includ- 
ing Britain and the other EFTA ap- 
plicants, within a coordinated policy 
framework directed toward eliminating 
nontariff barriers to trade. 

Second. The United States should take 
the leadership in convening a new Bret- 
ton Woods-type of conference to effect 
major reforms in the international 
monetary system. In my judgment, 
major reforms are needed urgently and 
can only be achieved by an international 
conference of this nature. These are 
some of the prime considerations: 

The industrial nations can no longer 
afford to lurch from one weekend cur- 
rency crisis to the next—with disaster 
narrowly averted by ad hoc rescue 
parties. 

The political problems of unilateral 
adjustments of currency parities are 
too great to be handled effectively on 
a case-by-case basis; but multilateral 
adjustments can help overcome the 
political problems of all. 

The present and anticipated future 
supply of monetary gold is just too small 
as a base for expanding international 
trade and meeting the problems of 
liquidity on a long-term rather than 
short-term basis. 

The International Monetary Fund 
should be given new authority to permit 
it to function more as a world central 
bank, empowered to create new reserves 
as needed—through special drawing 
rights and possible revaluation of mone- 
tary gold—and related central-bank 
functions including the provisions of 
large-scale credits for the developing na- 
tions of the southern zone. 

Third. The United States should take 
the leadership in creating new patterns 
and institutions to expand trade through 
a@ large new grouping of industrial na- 
tions including the United States, Can- 
ada, Japan, the EEC, and other advanced 
nations. In addition, the United States 
should pursue a policy of greater Atlan- 
tic community economic consultation 
and unity, and harmonization of policy 
on East-West trade. 
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Fourth. Specific programs should be 
adopted to implement President Nixon’s 
proposals for joint planning and con- 
sultations within the Atlantic commu- 
nity with respect to the environmental 
problems of life in advanced industrial 
societies. We must seize this imaginative 
new approach to improving the quality 
of life for all our citizens through a 
sharing of experience, knowledge, and 
research on the problems of air and 
water polution, public health problems 
in a changing environment with chang- 
ing population patterns, and problems 
related to high-density living such as 
mass housing and transport systems. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
CONCERNING MIDEAST 

I wish to report the following con- 
clusions and recommendations with re- 
spect to Mideast policy. 

First. It is essential the United States 
strive for a permanent peace in the Mid- 
east with the terms mutually supportive, 
and that the United States not once again 
be a party to armistices or cease-fire 
lines. This entails a willingness to sweat 
it out in the months ahead until a mean- 
ingful peace is attainable through ne- 
gotiations principally between the par- 
ties concerned—Israel and its Arab 
neighbors. The United States must re- 
sist attempts to achieve an imposed 
peace forged under the pressure of Arab 
and Soviet propaganda efforts to por- 
tray the Mideast as being on the verge 
of explosion into another war endanger- 
ing world peace. 

Second. In the absence of a change of 
heart by the United Arab Republic Gov- 
ernment with respect to acceptance of 
the fact of Israel as a nation, and of the 
need for a meaningful peace agreement, 
there may be little prospect of reopening 
the Suez Canal. The United States and 
its European allies should proceed with 
long-term plans on the basis that the 
Suez Canal may not be reopened in the 
immediate future, but efforts should con- 
tinue to be made to reopen the canal as 
as international waterway available to 
all and not the exclusive property of the 
United Arab Republic. 

Third. Efforts should continue to 
achieve an international agreement on 
the limitation of arms shipments into 
the Mideast from outside sources. Such 
agreement should, of course, be consis- 
tent with the legitimate security needs 
of the nations of the area, including Is- 
rael’s requirements for deterrent strength 
in the supersonic aircraft field and the 
supply of the supersonic jets agreed to be 
delivered by the U.S. 

Fourth. A new look should be taken at 
the Arab-refugee situation, and the in- 
ternational support so long given to keep 
them in a refugee status. 

Fifth. The possibilities of an economic 
self-help organization in the Middle 
East, with United States and free 
Europe’s support, should again be ex- 
plored. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in the Recorp a speech entitled, “The 
Atlantic Community: Return to the 
Mainstream,” delivered by me before 
the American Club in Paris and a status 
report to the board of directors of the 
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Eastern Mediterranean Development In- 
stitute, of which I am chairman, and re- 
marks by me in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of January 28, 1960. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 


THE ATLANTIC COMMUNITY: RETURN TO THE 
MAINSTREAM 


(Speech by Senator Jacos K. Javits, before 
the American Club, Paris, May 29, 1969) 

We are about to witness the dawn of a 
new era of Atlantic community cooperation 
and purpose and therefore of hopes for 
world peace. Conditions are propitious for 
a renewal of Western unity and a return to 
common action in the mainstream from 
which both Western Europe and the United 
States were diverted so tragically in the 
mid-1960’s. 

In the United States, our preoccupation 
with Vietnam is drawing to an end. In West- 
ern Europe, the disengagement of France 
from the forces striving for European unity 
is coming to an end. 

At this particularly sensitive moment on 
the eve of an historic Presidential election 
in France even the best-intentioned Ameri- 
can must take special pains to avoid in his 
comments any reference to the election. But 
I do feel that it is proper for a U.S. Senator 
to express his views as to what he sees as 
the best future for U.S.-Western European 
relations and the peace of the world. 

Also, it is appropriate to state, as I see 
it, what Western Europe can expect from the 
United States under the Nixon Administra- 
tion; and what the United States hopes it 
can expect from Western Europe. 

President Nixon has made it unmistak- 
ably clear that he regards our Atlantic Com- 
munity ties as the fulcrum of his entire con- 
cept of America’s role in the world. In my 
judgment, it is of great significance that 
President Nixon has chosen—of all the pos- 
sible roles open to him—to conduct the 
vital, upcoming negotiations with the USSR 
on strategic nuclear arms limitation in his 
capacity as a leader of NATO. 

President Nixon has been quite specific in 
this regard. Here are his words addressed to 
the North Atlantic Council: 

“I pledge to you today that in any negotia- 
tions affecting the interests of the NATO na- 
tions, there will be full and genuine consul- 
tation before and during those negotiations.” 

On a subsequent occasion he stated: 
“. . . the forthcoming arms talks will be 2 
test of the ability of the Western nations to 
shape a common strategy.” 

The significance of President Nixon's ap- 
proach to nuclear arms limitation talks with 
the Soviet Union—the premium placed on 
NATO interests and consultations—is not yet 
adequately appreciated in Europe, in my 
judgment, to understand its significance one 
must also have a familiarity with the current 
political situation in the United States. 

The forthcoming Strategic Arms Limita- 
tion (SALT) negotiations with the USSR, 
and related questions concerning ABM and 
MIRV, have been the subject of the most im- 
portant public debate in the United States 
since the NATO debate of the late 1940’s. This 
public debate in the United States has been 
concerned with the very fundamentals of our 
American society and aspirations. I have been 
an active participant in this debate. 

For the fundamental theme of the debate 
concerning the nuclear arms race has been 
the question of U.S. national priorities and 
the allocation of U.S. resources between 
civilian and military requirements. But, in 
the U.S. domestic debate, virtually no atten- 
tion has been given to the NATO aspect of 
the American approach to, and negotiating 
posture in, the strategic arms limitation 
negotiations. This is uniquely President Nix- 
on’s contribution—and he runs the risk of 
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encountering later misunderstanding and 
criticism at home for placing the emphasis 
he does upon NATO interests and an allied 
consultative approach. Those who have Op- 
posed his timing on the Safeguard ABM have 
been concerned mainly with highly urgent, 
but essentially domestic civilian needs. The 
crisis in our great cities, the tensions between 
whites and blacks, the seething unrest at 
some of our major universities—these are the 
burning issues which compel immediate 
political attention and which set the frame- 
work for the debate over U.S. national priori- 
ties. 

Yet the U.S. President has not been di- 
verted by this issue but has taken account of 
Europe's dual fear about future U.S. policy— 
that the U.S. would strike a deal with the 
USSR over the heads of our allies, and that 
the U.S. would retreat into some form of 
neoisolationism, These fears ought now to be 
allayed by the strongly expressed views of 
President Nixon as to consultations with our 
allies and following a NATO-oriented ap- 
proach, 

That portion of responsibility which rests 
on the U.S. for the deterioration and devital- 
ization of the Atlantic Community in the 
mid-1960’s is related most directly to the 
Vietnam war. Here too I believe the moment 
is auspicious for countering the factors which 
worked against the interests of the U.S.- 
Western Europe alliance. 

There can be no mistaking the determina- 
tion of the American people to end the Viet- 
nam war as rapidly as possible. Nor, can there 
be any doubt now that President Nixon ac- 
cords priority on the nation’s agenda to that 
task, He was speaking with every under- 
standing of the situation when he recently 
told the nation in a televised address: 

“In my campaign for the Presidency, I 
pledged to end this war... I am determined 
to keep that pledge, If I fail to do so, I ex- 
pect the American people to hold me ac- 
countable for that failure.” 

In my judgment, it is clear from the factors 
I have just cited that the United States is 
reordering its affairs to enable us to play 
our full role in a revitalized Atlantic Com- 
munity which is now again within our grasp. 

And it is a most fortunate coincidence of 
timing that Western Europe, too, now has a 
comparable opportunity to reorder its poli- 
cies and redirect its energies in ways that 
can make possible the achievement of Eu- 
ropean unity within a revitalized Atlantic 
Community. 

For the Atlantic Alliance has suffered 
grievous strains militarily, politically or eco- 
nomically whch have induced many to be- 
lieve that our Atlantic Community is no 
longer a realistic possibility. But I disagree 
and believe that even the removal of SHAPE 
from France, the exclusion of the U.K. from 
the E.E.C., the arresting of progress toward 
the political unity of Western Europe and 
the recurring monetary crises can be over- 
come and the Atlantic Community revital- 
ized. 

In saying this I want to make it clear 
that I am not trying to exonerate other 
members of the alliance for their acts of 
omission and commission—least of all my 
own United States which allowed itself to 
become entrapped in a costly military stale- 
mate in Vietnam which appeared increasing- 
ly irrelevant to the nation’s true interests, 
even in the eyes of its own people. 

I have spoken and written personally on 
a number of occasions concerning the objec- 
tives and the potentialities of a fully de- 
veloped Atlantic Community. Now I find hope 
that many of my views may well be shared 
by President Nixon. And, I wish now to quote 
his words, instead of my own because he 
speaks with an authority unrivalled, by vir- 
tue of his office. In pondering his words, it 
should be borne in mind that President Nix- 
on is not a man given to uttering lofty 
words lightly. 
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Speaking to the NATO Council of Ministers 
on the Twentieth Anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the NATO Treaty he said: 

“Now the Alliance of the West needs a 
third dimension ... a social dimension to 
deal with our concern for the quality of life 
in this last third of the 20th century. 

“The industrial nations share no challenge 
more urgent than that of bringing 20th Cen- 
tury man and his environment to terms with 
one another—of making the world fit for 
man, and helping man to learn how to re- 
main in harmony with the rapidly changing 
world. 

“To discover what this Western Alliance 
means today, we have to reach back, not 
across two decades, but through the cen- 
turies to the very roots of the Western ex- 
perience. When we do, we find that we touch 
a set of elemental ideals, eloquent in their 
simplicity, majestic in their humanity, ideals 
of decency and justice and liberty and re- 
spect for the rights of our fellow men. Simple, 
yes; and to us obvious. But our forebears 
struggled for centuries to win them and in 
our own lifetimes we have had to fight to 
defend them.” 

It would be a mistake, in my Judgment, for 
Europe to discount the President’s words as 
the rhetoric of a ceremonial occasion. They 
should rather be understood as an authori- 
tative expression of what the United States 
is prepared to do within an Atlantic Commu- 
nity, and the almost limitless aspirations we 
hold in that regard. 

An air of cynicism and ennui has grown 
up on both sides of the Atlantic over the 
past decade in an accompaniment to the un- 
precedented material prosperity in Europe 
and the United States. And the present gen- 
eration of students on both sides of the 
Atlantic has been profoundly alienated by 
this apparent lack of meaning and idealism 
in life. 

The Western peoples are very ripe in my 
judgment for new ideals and bold, exciting 
designs which transcend mundane preoccu- 
pations with force levels, nuclear megaton- 
nage, Gross National Product, They yearn 
for adventures of the spirit—for vision—and 
I believe that undertaking again construc- 
tion of an Atlantic Community in its fullest 
and highest sense can provide the spirit 
which is needed. 

Idealism does not have to be impractical. 
There are a number of very specific steps 
which can and ought to be taken to give 
effect to the objectives and potentiality of 
the Atlantic Community. These steps are in 
the mainstream of a return to the continued 
construction of the Atlantic Community 
which was abandoned so precipitously in the 
mid 1960's. 

In the fleld of trade, the trend toward 
protectionism and exclusion—even in the 
European Economic Community, erected as 
the very model of liberal trade—needs to be 
reversed. The division of Western Europe into 
rival trade blocs—EEC and EFTA—should be 
undone through the expansion of the EEC 
to include the U.K. and other EFTA appli- 
cants. Non-tariff barriers to trade should be 
dismantled on a reciprocal basis, and the 
issues of trade expansion not addressed by 
the historic Kennedy Round especially in 
agriculture now should be tackled. The 
United States must, for its part, move away 
trom restrictions on overseas capital invest- 
ments and efforts to secure “voluntary” ex- 
port quotas to protect selected domestic in- 
dustries, Other forms of government assist- 
ance to embattled domestic industries are 
feasible and more appropriate. 

New measures of cooperation in technology 
and education are already widely forecast for 
the Atlantic Community. These include an 
Atlantic Technology Pool and a University 
of the Atlantic including professional schools 
in law, medicine and other disciplines for the 
Atlantic Community. 

Reforms are needed urgently in the inter- 
national monetary system, so that the in- 
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dustrial nations do not have to lurch inse- 
curely from one-week-end balance-of-pay- 
ments crisis to the next, while currency spec- 
ulators circle like sharks around the weak- 
ened currencies of that particular crisis. 
Surely it is not beyond the wit of man to 
devise orderly and rational mechanisms to 
adjust fluctuations in currency exchange 
values and to rationalize the position of so 
relatively slim a gold stock in the total 
picture. 

The ancient and irrational tyranny of gold 
must be overthrown so that the nations can 
provide, based on their own productivity for 
the expansion of reserves needed to finance 
the constant expansion of trade and the ac- 
celerated development of the crucial develop- 
ing Southern zone of the world. 

A harmonization of trade policy within 
the Alliance with r to Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union should be an element 
of the expanded political consultations and 
harmonization of policy on East-West issues 
in general. Each can reinforce the other and 
give added leverage to common policies. 

A revitalized and purposeful Atlantic 
Community would certainly accelerate the 
movement toward closer unde: and 
agreements with the Soviet Union—as for 
example in space exploration and research in 
medicine and biology and physics—and its 
Eastern European allies—making possible the 
relief of tensions in Europe and preparing 
for a way the handling of a potentially 
disruptive new superpower—mainiland 
China. 

Collective consideration of the problems of 
the Middle East and the entire Mediterranean 
basin will be essential, in my judgment, if 
peace and economic development in the Mid- 
east is to be secured over the long run. 
Soviet hegemony over the land, sea and air 
links between Europe, Asia and Africa, and 
Soviet control over the supply of Mideast 
petroleum which currently supplies 50% of 
the energy resources for Western Europe, pose 
potential, completely unacceptable, long-run 
threats to Western security. Something more 
than a defensive “policy of denial” will be 
required and nothing less than a positive 
“concert” of Western action to achieve af- 
firmative goals must be evolved. 

With the conclusion of the Vietnam war, 
Asia presents enormous opportunities for At- 
lantic Community collaboration, in a part- 
nership with Pacific and Asian nations, 
heavily concentrated in the economic and 
cultural fields. A dynamic Japan and growing 
Australia and New Zealand offers us unparal- 
leled agencies for communicating industrial 
technology and techniques to this vast and 
heavily populated region. 

Europe has a major role to play in the de- 
velopment and evolution of Latin America— 
the success of my own ADELA experiment 
points the way. Latin America provides an 
excellent opportunity for the United States 
to demonstrate, by inviting Europe “in”, 
that we do not seek a position of domination 
or exclusiveness of American interests within 
a broader Atlantic Community. If our in- 
stincts were imperial, we would seek to ex- 
clude, rather than enlist, European invest- 
ment and influence in Latin America, 

The whole world awaits the golden touch 
of Atlantic Community cooperation. We 
should not forfeit the hopes and aspirations 
of all mankind by failing to grasp the oppor- 
tunity now available to us for the second 
time following World War II. 

EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE STATUS REPORT 
To: Board of Directors. 

I am addressing this status report on the 
Eastern Mediterranean Development Institute 
to the Board of Directors. Copies are also 
being sent to the Ford Foundation, the Thys- 
sen and Volkswagen Foundations, and other 
supporters of the project for Greek-Turkish 
economic cooperation. I first take this oppor- 
tunity to express, in behalf of Senator Javits, 
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Chairman of the EMDI Board, and for myself 
& strong-felt appreciation of the support of 
the individuals and institutions who con- 
tribute in time and money, interest and 
counsel, to the work of assisting economic 
cooperation and well-being in Greece and 
Turkey. 
A brief resume follows: 
1. ORGANIZATIONAL MATTERS 


On November 14-15, 1968, the first meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the Institute was 
held at the Hotel Amigo, in Brussels. It was 
attended by the Chairman, the Deputy Chair- 
men, Mr, Kasim Gülek and Mr, C. C. Ar- 
liotis, nine nominee-Directors (whose names 
are included on the attached list), the Execu- 
tive Director, the Special Consultant from 
Turkey Mr, Ramazanoglu, and guests, Ob- 
servers at the general session on November 15 
included: Messrs. Andresen and Missir of the 
EEC, Messrs. Domergue and Parsons of the 
OECD, Mr. de Lacombe of NATO, Mr. Akbil 
representing the Government of Turkey, Mr. 
Mameletzis representing the Government of 
Greece, Mr. Van Dyke, the U.S. Representa- 
tive to the DAC, Mr. Drouhin of the UNDP, 
Mr. Broumis (Athens Technological Insti- 
tute) and Mr. Jenson of the U.S. Department 
of the Interior (the last three having a spe- 
cial concern with the Meric/Evros project). 

The meeting formed a Board of Directors 
of 17 members: five from Greece, five from 
Turkey, three from the United States, two 
representing Canada, one each from Italy and 
the Federal Republic of Germany; and four 
Alternative Directors, two from England and 
two from the U.S. An Executive Committee 
was elected consisting of: Mr. George James 
(Chairman), Mr. Resat Aksan, Mr. H. A. R. 
Powell, and Mr. Alexandre Zullas. A complete 
list of the Board of Directors is attached. 


2. PROGRAM 


The Board of Directors agreed to put spe- 
cial emphasis on its continuing plans for 


cooperative activities in tourism develop- 
ment and for advancing the Merlc/Evros 
project; and to continue to investigate the 
feasibility of developing complementary in- 
vestment policies in Greece and Turkey. Work 
in the areas of fisheries and agriculture will 
also continue as time and circumstance per- 
mit. 
a, Tourism 


The Board agreed that the most promising 
field for early returns in cooperative devel- 
opment is tourism. In line with decisions 
taken at the meeting, discussions have been 
held looking toward a tourism meeting be- 
tween high-level administrative officials of 
Greece and Turkey, On the consequent in- 
vitation of the Turkish Ministry of Informa- 
tion and Tourism, a meeting will be held in 
Istanbul on March 7 through 9, 1969. It is 
anticipated that, in addition to a useful ex- 
change of views, plans may be there discussed 
for an expanded, international tourism con- 
ference, centered on the Aegean regions of 
Greece and Turkey, in which representatives 
of transport, accommodation and travel 
agencies and organizations would be repre- 
sented. 

b. Meric/Evros 


(i) The preliminary study of the area, con- 
ducted and reported by the study teams un- 
der the direction of Professor Hans Wilbrandt 
assisted by Dr. Korkiit Özal and Mr, John 
Broumis (and financed as a special project 
by the Thyssen and Volkswagen Founda- 
tions) was completed in 1968. The United 
Nations agencies, the World Bank, the Eu- 

Investment Bank, the OECD and 
other organizations have been kept fully in- 
formed about the project since it began. The 
United Nations Development Programme has 
indicated its willingness to assist in carrying 
the project forward if Greece and Turkey 
request such assistance. 

In October of 1968 the UNDP sent an unof- 
ficial exploratory mission to Bulgaria, where 
the Meric/Evros rises, to ascertain the Bul- 
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garian attitude toward cooperative develop- 
ment on the River. Further discussions were 
then held in Ankara and Athens between 
the UNDP and the respective Governments. 
EMDI assisted in preparing those meetings, 
and has been closely in touch with the UNDP, 
both at its European headquarters in Geneva 
and in New York. 

Mr. Georgs Drouhin, Senior Water Con- 
sultant of the UNDP, reported at the Novem- 
ber meeting of the EMDI Board of Directors 
that the Bulgarians had shown themselves 
willing to cooperate unofficially without par- 
ticipating in the joint venture. A receptive 
attitude had been shown both in Athens and 
Ankara. The UNDP plans next to send a small 
mission to the Meric/Evros area in Thrace, 
and to Athens and Ankara, as soon as an 
Official request is received from the Govern- 
ments of Greece and Turkey. The mission 
would assist in the preparation of a request 
for a full feasibility study. The UNDP and 
EMDI have both initiated discussions on the 
basis of which it is hoped that prompt prog- 
ress will be made along these lines. 

(i1) It has been suggested that the Water- 
for-Peace program being conducted by the 
United Nations (and member countries) and 
the Meric/Evros project might be able to 
benefit mutually by exchanges of informa- 
tion on research techniques and modern 
technology in the field of data storage and 
retrieval. A series of meetings has been held 
in Washington with officials of the Water- 
for-Peace Office of the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, and the Office of the Science Adviser to 
the President, the most recent on November 
26, 1968. EMDI has put forward two pro- 
posals, both of which have received consider- 
able encouragement: (1) a proposal to hold 
a seminar dealing with development of inter- 
national waterways, at which the Meric/ 
Evros tecnhiques and those of other projects 
for developing international waterways will 
be studied, and (2) investigation into the 
possibility of establishing a computerized 
research center on water resources in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. It was with respect 
to the latter possibility that the Director of 
the U.S. Water-for-Peace Office proposed that 
Mr. Raymond Jenson, of the Water Resources 
Office of the Department of the Interior, par- 
ticipate in the November meeting of the 
EMDI Board. Mr. Jenson did so and gave an 
informative and interesting talk on com- 
puterization techniques and results in water 
resources data. 


(c) Proposed study of complementary invest- 
ment policies 


This proposals was discussed with officials 
of the National Industrial Development 
Bank of Greece, the Hellenic Industrial De- 
velopment Bank and the Turkish Industrial 
Development Bank at meetings in Washing- 
ton in October of 1968. It was agreed to ex- 
plore the possibilities of cooperating on proj- 
ects of mutual or complementary interest to 
the economies of Greece and Turkey and to 
consider the feasibility of mixed Greek- 
Turkish companies in which the Develop- 
ment Banks and possibly outside companies 
might participate. As a start, there was to 
be an exchange of information on invest- 
ment laws and regulations in the two coun- 
tries. At the November Board meeting there 
was further discussion, in which representa- 
tives of outside companies participated. Mr. 
Kenneth Mueller, Chairman of AGRIDCO, 
an agri-business consortium, attended the 
Brussels meeting at the invitation of EMDI, 
for these discussions. Other organizations 
have also shown interest in these possibili- 
ties. Exchanges and contracts are being con- 
tinued, It is hoped that special-project funds 
can be obtained to fund the proposed study. 

(d) Arrangements for a delegation of Greek 
industrialists to visit Istanbul, returning a 
similar visit to Turkish industrialists to 
Athens some three years ago, are being dis- 
cussed. The visit has been agreed in princi- 
ple on both sides, the only remaining ques- 
tion being a convenient date. In this con- 
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nection, it has been noted that the World 
Congress of International Chambers of Com- 
merce is scheduled to be held in June of 
1969 in Istanbul. 


3. FINANCES 


In June of 1968 the Ford Foundation made 
a grant of $150,000 on a matching-fund basis, 
for support of the Eastern Mediterranean 
Development Institute through 1969. 

The Governments of Greece and Turkey 
have each teed the sum of $50,000 to 
the Institute. In addition, in 1968 and to 
date, a total of $30,750 has been contributed 
by private organizations. These sums, plus 
the contribution of services and facilities by 
Mobil Oil, Pechiney and the Bank of Greece, 
more than fulfill the matching-funds 
requirement. 

The financial contributors in 1968 to date 
are: American Standard, American Tobacco 
Company, Bank of America, IBM World Trade 

tion, Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
Company, Massey-Ferguson, Mobil Oil Cor- 
poration, Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, 
Morrison-Knudsen Company, Prudential 
Lines, Arthur and Gloria F. Ross Foundation, 
Singer Company, and Standard Oil Company 
(N.J.). 

Other contributors prior to 1968 have been 
listed in previous reports. 


4. PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


As agreed at the Board of Directors’ meet- 
ing, the Deputy Chairmen, Mr. Kasim Gülek 
and Mr. ©. C. Arliotis, are to submit plans on 
the organization of the Greek and the Turk- 
ish bureaux of the EMDI. Organizational de- 
cisions in Greece and Turkey are, of course, 
to be left to local decision, it being under- 
stood that it would be desirable to have a 
general similarity in organization, but that 
legal and other requirements may dictate 
some differences in the institutional arrange- 
ments. 

The Governments of Greece and Turkey 

have been kept fully advised of the Institute's 
activities and have unfailingly given their 
support. 
The international organizations have, 
ever since the inception of the Greek-Turk- 
ish Economic Cooperation Project shown the 
liveliest interest. At the November meeting 
of the Board, representatives of these or- 
ganizations contributed valuable counsel 
and indicated their willingness to cooperate 
in future, and the Institute will continue to 
work closely with them. 

As noted, the EMDI and its predecessor 
organization have been funded by founda- 
tion grants and a relatively small number of 
substantial corporate (or individual) con- 
tributions. It is hoped to transform the 
EMDI, during 1969, into a broadly-based per- 
manent institution devoted to the better- 
ment of Greco-Turkish economic and cul- 
tural relations, mainly in the private sector. 
Discussions looking toward this objective are 
under way, and will hopefully be discussed 
at a mid-year meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors, when it is hoped that specific pro- 
posals can be presented for consideration. 

Respectfully submitted. 

SEYMOUR J. RUBIN, 
Executive Director. 
ALBERT ZUMBIEHL, 
European Director. 
FEBRUARY 1969 
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[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Jan, 28, 
1969] 
Greek-TurRKIsH ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
PROJECT 


Mr. Javrrs. Mr. President, I have on sey- 
eral previous occasions brought to the at- 
tention of the Senate the work of the proj- 
ect for Greek-Turkish economic cooperation, 
Reports on this matter were presented on 
June 3, 1965, on October 20, 1965, on Jan- 
uary 19, 1967, and on December 15, 1967. 

I now present a report on this important 
project through the calendar year 1968. 

Mr. President, first I should like to sub- 
mit for the Recorp the substantive text of 
& report which I presented to the North 
Atlantic Assembly on November 20, 1968. 
That report was presented to the North At- 
lantic Assembly in my capacity as trustee 
of the Special Committee on Developing 
NATO Countries, of which I was chairman, 
and which has now been dissolved, its prin- 
cipal functions having been successfully dis- 
charged. I have been requested by the North 
Atlantic Assembly to act as the custodian 
of the responsibilities of that committee and 
it is in this capacity that I have presented 
my report to the North Atlantic Assembly 
itself. 
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Several developments, falling outside of 
the scope of the report presented to the 
North Atlantic Assembly, should be reported. 
Chief among these is the fact of a highly 
successful meeting of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean Development Institute, which took 
place in Brussels on November 14 and 15, 
1968. The meeting was attended by a rep- 
resentative group of industrialists, bankers, 
and businessmen from Greece and Turkey, 
and also from the other countries of the 
North Atlantic Alliance. A broadly repre- 
sentative board of directors of the Eastern 
Mediterranean Development Institute was 
elected, and that institute was launched on 
what promises to be an extremely successful 
career. 

Second, in December 1968, the work which 
has been done on the development of the 
basin of the Meric-Evros River was carried 
a further step forward, in the course of 
meetings between myself, Mr. Rubin, execu- 
tive director of EMDI, and Mr. Paul Hoff- 
man, director, and Mr. Paul-Marc Henry, 
deputy director of the United Nations De- 
velopment Program. It is anticipated that 
a UNDP project team will be visiting Greece 
and Turkey shortly, and that further steps 
in the development of mutually desirable 
relationships between Greece and Turkey will 
thus have been taken. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the report be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


“Report oF SENATOR JAcoB K. JAVITS, AS 
TRUSTEE FOR THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
DEVELOPING NATO COUNTRIES, OF THE 
NORTH ATLANTIC ASSEMBLY, NOVEMBER 1968 


“It may be said at the outset that initiative 
taken by the Assembly (then the NATO Par- 
lamentarians’ Conference) has been demon- 
strated to have been a valuable contribution 
to development and to amelioration of rela- 
tions between two important countries of 
NATO. The work of the Project and of the 
Institute have been founded on the convic- 
tion that an enterprise which is essentially 
private in its nature, and which has relied 
on the mutuality of interest in the private 
sector on both sides, can carry on important 
functions even during a period marked by a 
variety of governmental difficulities. That 
this is so is, of course, attributable largely to 
the fact that both of the directly interested 
nations have continued to give their interest 
and their support to the project. It is also 
due to the willingness of businessmen, in- 
dustrialists and bankers, not only of Greece 
and Turkey, but also of North America and 
Western Europe, to make a strenuous effort 
toward cooperative and mutually beneficial 
results. In great measure, the benefits of this 
project go beyond its own limits, and demon- 
strate the feasibility of mobilizing the great 
resources of private enterprise toward a 
broadly statesmanlike end. 

“The technique here used may therefore 
suggest possibilities for much useful work, 
beyond the parameters of the Greek-Turkish 
enterprise itself. I should therefore mention 
at the outset the important role played by 
my former colleagues on the Special Com- 
mittee, particularly the Deputy Chairmen of 
that Committee, Messrs. Spanorrigas of 
Greece and Giilek of Turkey, and its Rap- 
porteur, Mr. Westerterp of the Netherlands, 
In the work of the Institute, of which (as 
was the case with the Special Committee), I 
have the honor to be Chairman, Messrs. 
Giilek and Governor Karol Arliotis of Greece, 
and Mr. George James of the United States, 
have given time, energy, and skilled guidance, 
Much credit is due to them, and to the de- 
voted service of former Ambassador Seymour 
Rubin, the Executive Director of the project, 
and Mr. Albert Zumbiehl, his European 
associate. 

“Finally, the Honorable Seymour J. Rubin 
of the United States and M. Albert Zum- 
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biehl of France have consented to continue 
with the Institute as Executive and European 
Directors, respectively. Much is owed to them 
for the success of the project so far. 

“I may come now to the organizational 
framework as it presently exists. 

“As was reported in November 1967 to be 
the intention, the Eastern Mediterranean 
Development Institute was in fact organized 
as a non-profit corporation under the laws 
of the District of Columbia of the United 
States. A meeting of the nucleus of its Board 
of Directors was held in Athens, in May, 
1968, At that meeting a number of important 
organizational decisions were taken. 

“It was decided, first of all, that branches 
or sister organizations, depending on the 
legal and other relevant considerations in 
the two countries, should be established in 
Greece and Turkey. Informally, steps have 
already been taken in this direction, con- 
tinuing and expanding upon the systems of 
liaison which has proved its merit. In both 
Greece and Turkey, assurances of financial 
support for these national operations have 
been given, with a special fund already cre- 
ated in Greece and partially contributed in 
Turkey. 

“Secondly, it was decided to expand the 
Board of Directors so as to include impor- 
tant and representative business and finan- 
cial interests in North America and Western 
Europe. I am glad to be able to report that 
invitations extended by me to a number of 
such persons have been accepted, and that 
the first order of business of the current 
meeting of the Institute (in Brussels on 
Nov. 15, 1968) will be to fill out the Board. 
Those who have been offered and have ac- 
cepted membership on the Board have shown 
past interest in the project, have expressed 
willingness to help in the future, and are 
indeed a distinguished group. 

“Thirdly, it was emphasized at the Ath- 
ens meeting that important decisions of the 
Institute must reflect also the agreement 
of the Turkish and Greek members. This is 
an obvious requirement, but one which none- 
theless deserves mention specifically. It re- 
flects my strong personal conviction, shared 
by my colleagues, that useful work in this— 
as in many other areas of international 
activity—must rest on the interest, and 
involvement, indeed, the commitment of 
those directly affected, and with most at 
stake. The Institute must not, and will not, 
be an organization which seeks to tell our 
Greek and Turkish friends what is good for 
them. Its work must arise out of their con- 
viction that they wish done what the Insti- 
tute can do, and out of their full partici- 
pation in its work, at all stages from plan- 
ning to implementation. In such circum- 
stances, the Institute can perform a valuable 
catalytic function, can help to mobilize 
outside resources, can act as a liaison with 
various international and national organiza- 
tions. But a basic responsibility for decision 
must be to rest with the Greek 
and Turkish participants. 

“Brief mention may be made of the finan- 
cial arrangements for the Institute, and of 
plans for the future, 

“A generous grant has again been made by 
the Ford Foundation to help in the estab- 
lishment of the Institute. I have already men- 
tioned the financial support given or com- 
mitted on the Greek and Turkish sides. Mr. 
George James of the Mobil Corporation of 
the United States has carried to other Ameri- 
can and Canadian companies his own con- 
viction in the worth of this work, and has 
mobilized substantial financial assistance. 
As a result, the matching requirement of the 
Ford Foundation grant has already been met. 
It is hoped that interest in Western Europe, 
where connections with Greece and Turkey 
are strong and traditional, will be reflected 
in additional support, 

“Since the Institute plans to have no sub- 
stantial staff of its own, but to rely heavily 
on the expertise available to its membership, 
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these arrangements should carry the Insti- 
tute through calendar year 1969. During 1969, 
it is hoped to transform the Institute into a 
broadly based organization, with a substan- 
tial membership in the business and financial 
communities, as well as in professional cir- 
cles. Hopefully, the Institute would then be 
supported by numerous but relatively smaller 
contributions with individual projects being 
the beneficiaries of collateral financing by 
foundations or others—as was, for example, 
the case with the generous financing of the 
studies of the Meric/Evros River by the 
Thyssen and Volkswagen Foundations, Ad- 
ministrative costs will thus be kept to a 
minimum, with available resources being 
used for directly productive projects. 

“As will be recalled, at the meetings of No- 
vember, 1967, both of the Assembly and of 
the International Advisory Commission of 
the Project for Greek-Turkish Economic Co- 
operation, a Work Program was approved. 
This document suggested that the work of 
the Institute might be divided into two main 
categories; in the general category was the 
continuation of efforts to encourage fruitful 
contacts and discussions, in the context of 
the international organizations of which 
Greece and Turkey are both members, and 
with emphasis on the private sector; in the 
specific category was work on the various 
projects already or to be undertaken—the 
Meric/Evros work, tourism, agriculture, cul- 
tural exchange, and so forth. 

“I am pleased to be able to report that 
much has been done, in both categories. 

“New contacts have been established and 
existing ones strengthened. During the meet- 
ings in Athens of May, 1968, for example, 
special sessions, both formal and informal, 
were arranged between members of the Greek 
and Turkish investment banking communi- 
ties, and between institutions financing eco- 
nomic development. These meetings were a 
more specific followup of meetings which it 
has been my practice to arrange in Washing- 
ton during the meetings there of the Gover- 
nors of the World Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. Thus, the May meet- 
ings in Athens, with a few but deeply inter- 
ested participants, were followed by a useful 
breakfast meeting held at my invitation in 
the Capitol in Washington, where participa- 
tion included not only the official representa- 
tives of Greece and Turkey, members of the 
investment banking communities in both 
countries, and in the United States, but also 
representatives of the World Bank and the 
International Finance Corporation. 

“Nor have these sessions been merely dis- 
cussions, useful though discussion of this 
sort is. Specific proposals have been elab- 
orated for a study of complementary invest- 
ment opportunities and policies. Here a mem- 
orandum was prepared by Mr. Rubin, but 
only after consultation with and strong en- 
couragement from the financiers of industrial 
development in Greece and Turkey. The 
Memorandum was subsequently circulated 
to and discussed with the World Bank and 
the IFC. The breakfast meeting to which I 
have alluded, of October 3, 1968, was thus 
held on the basis of much preparatory work, 
and has resulted in specific proposals being 
elaborated in consultation with the Turkish 
and Greek sides. An informal agreement has 
been reached to exchange information re- 
lating to laws and practices which might 
affect complementary or even joint financing 
of projects. As a further step toward imple- 
mentation of these proposals, and again with 
the full participation of the Greek and 
Turkish investment bankers, a survey is 
being discussed with the Agro-Industrial De- 
velopment Company, an American-based or- 
ganization which combines the resources of 
several companies in the agricultural-indus- 
trial field, and which has also the participa- 
tion of Adela—a highly successful enterprise 
in whose initiation I and the NATO Parlia- 
mentarians’ Conference played a vital role. 

“I go into this matter in some detail for 
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several reasons, The proposal to bring to- 
gether the investment and banking interests 
concerned with economic development is im- 
portant in itself, since it cuts across all flelds 
of economic development, and not merely a 
single industry, however important. But this 
project also illustrates the progress of a proj- 
ect, from a general discussion arranged by 
the Institute to the elaboration in close con- 
sultation with all concerned of a proposal, 
the revision of that proposal after consulta- 
tion with the competent international or- 
ganizations, subsequent discussion of meth- 
ods of implementation, and then placing the 
proposal before capable private organizations. 
It is of course too early to say what will be 
the outcome. It is not too early to say that 
the working out of a project in this manner 
is, in and of itself, important. 

“With respect to specific projects, I am 
unfortunately not able to report much ad- 
vance in our projected work on tourism, a 
field which is by all objective appraisals an 
extremely desirable one for cooperation, with 
much mutual benefit to be derived. Despite 
much work, and many assurances of willing- 
ness to meet, it has been difficult to follow 
up on the useful meeting of November, 1966, 
and the subsequent informal talks in the 
following year. Nonetheless, it may be re- 
ported that this was one of the subjects dis- 
cussed during the May visit of the Greek 
Minister of Commerce to Ankara, and it 
may be said that the difficulties appear to be 
procedural rather than substantive. 

“On other fronts, work is progressing, with 
organizations such as the FAO and the 
OECD participating. The most important and 
indeed dramatic results, however, have been 
achieved in connection with the Meric/Evros 
project. 

“In October, 1967 at a conference in 
Frankfurt Germany the report was finalized 
of the tripartite (German, Greek, Turkish) 
expert commission set up to make a recon- 
naissance survey of the Meric/Evros River 
basin. The economic—and political—signifi- 
cance of this cooperative work on this border 
between Greece and Turkey is evident, Al- 
though the work on the study was done by 
private experts, under private auspices, it 
received the full support of governmental 
authorities on both sides. The report, when 
completed, was forwarded to several inter- 
national institutions, notably the World 
Bank and the United Nations Development 
Programme, which had taken a strong inter- 
est in this project from the outset. 

“As I have previously indicated, I received 
some months ago the visit of the Bulgarian 
Ambassador in Washington, who expressed 
the interest of his government in the mat- 
ter—an interest which is both natural and 
useful, since the river originates and flows 
for almost 60% of its length in Bulgaria. As 
has been indicated in the report made by our 
own tripartite expert commission, Bulgarian 
cooperation would substantially improve the 
cost-benefit ratios of work to be done on the 
Greek-Turkish segment of the river. The 
Bulgarian authorities having further indi- 
cated their interest, and after this interest 
having been made known both to the United 
Nations Development Programme and the 
Greek and Turkish authorities, a further 
meeting took place between myself and the 
Bulgarian Permanent Representatives to the 
United Nations in Geneva, under the aus- 
pices of the UNDP. In early October of this 
year, Mr. Rubin was informed by the UNDP 
that the Bulgarians would be pleased to re- 
ceive a UNDP exploratory mission. 

“During the week of October 30-November 
6, thus, a small UNDP mission has visited 
Sofia, Athens and Ankara. It should be un- 
derscored that this is an exploratory mission, 
particularly insofar as any plans beyond the 
boundaries of Greece and Turkey are con- 
cerned, It is nevertheless an important fact 
that the UNDP is discussing with Greece and 
Turkey the possibility of further steps look- 
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ing toward a full scale feasibility study of the 
Meric/Evros region, that Bulgaria, as one of 
the riparian states, has been informed, and 
that this important regional and multina- 
tional project continues to progress, with 
United Nations participation. 

“It may be further pointed out that dis- 
cussions in Washington growing out of the 
interest in the United States in a Water for 
Peace programme have centered on the Meric/ 
Evros and the work of the Institute. After 
the international Water for Peace Confer- 
ence in Washington, in the summer of 1967, 
much attention has been focused on multi- 
national projects. In this context, the work 
of the Institute has attracted attention, and 
it has been suggested that this work might 
provide the starting point for two fields of 
investigation. One such field would be the 
utilisation of the technique of the Meric/ 
Evros study—that is, the use of private scien- 
tists, privately sponsored, but with full gov- 
ernmental support and approval. Here it may 
be that in certain cases more can be achieved, 
to the greater satisfaction of all, than would 
be the case if rigorous channelization through 
governmental departments were the rule. The 
second such fleld is the possibility of ex- 
perimenting with computerization, in order 
to keep data both current and immediately 
available. Here work done by the FAO is 
relevant, and the establishment of a data 
storage, information retrieval and possibly a 
research center has been preliminarily dis- 
cussed, with it having been suggested that 
a start might be made in a seminar on the 
subject of international river basins, which 
could be sponsored jointly by the Water for 
Peace office and the Institute. As a measure 
of the interest in this matter, a representa- 
tive of the Water for Peace Programme will 
address the November 15, 1968 meeting of 
the Institute. 

“All of this represents much useful and 
tangible work. But I feel that most important, 
among the achievements to which the Spe- 
cial Committee, the Project for Greek-Turk- 
ish Economic Cooperation and the Institute 
can lay claim to a greater or lesser degree, is 
the greater measure of confidence in Greek- 
Turkish relations, both in the private and 
the governmental sector. Mr. Rubin has re- 
cently been able to inform the Greek busi- 
ness and industrial community that an 
invitation to come to Turkey for friendly 
discussions on matters of common interest 
will shortly be extended. Contacts in the 
cultural sphere, which would have been out 
of the question not long ago, are now under 
discussion, This is substantial and meaning- 
ful progress, on the basis of which a solid 
and continuing relationship between Greece 
and Turkey may be built.” 


S. 2545—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO URBAN PROGRAM 
FOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
TIES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in its most 
recent report, the National Advisory 
Council on Extension and Continuing 
Education emphasized the need for ma- 
jor community service and continuing 
education programs to aid universities 
to conduct research, planning, and pro- 
gram operations—including national or 
regional demonstration projects—to help 
our cities solve their complex problems. 
These are multiple problems associated 
with rapid urbanization and technologi- 
cal and social change. 

I introduce, for myself and Mr. Scott, 
Mr. GOODELL, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. NELSON, 
and Mr. WILLIAaMms of New Jersey, a bill 
to accomplish this objective by provid- 
ing a 15-percent set-aside, with 90-per- 
cent matching funds, of title I—commu- 
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nity service and continuing education 
programs—of the Higher Education 
Act. Presently, programs under title I 
qualify for only 6624-percent Federal 
funds. By allowing a special set-aside at 
90-percent matching, colleges and uni- 
versities will be greatly assisted within 
their financial means toward making a 
sustained commitment to urban prob- 
lem solving. 

The university in our society can be- 
come more creative—strengthening eco- 
nomic and social links between the uni- 
versity complex and the environment 
in which it is situated. The old days of 
separation between town and gown are 
gone, Last year at Columbia University 
we observed the tragic results of the 
failure to recognize in this respect the 
difference between yesterday and today, 
and the seeds of student discontent with 
the limited involvement of universities 
in the urban problems surrounding them 
have taken root in several of our ma- 
jor campuses. Faculty, administration, 
and student body must be encouraged 
to develop programs that produce solu- 
tions to complex urban problems in the 
community and the country at large. 

This bill would involve no additional 
cost to the Federal Government, since 
funds would be drawn from title I of the 
Higher Education Act. Authorizations 
for title I stand at $50,000,000 for the 
current fiscal year and $60,000,000 for 
To uii fiscal year, which begins July 1, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2545), to amend title I of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 in 
order to authorize the Commissioner of 
Education to arrange for community 
service programs seeking solutions to na- 
tional and regional problems, introduced 
by Mr. Javits (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 2545 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title I 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof a 
new section as follows: 

“DISCRETIONARY FUND FOR SOLUTION OF 

NATIONAL AND REGIONAL PROBLEMS 

“Sec. 112. Fifteen per centum of the amount 
appropriated pursuant to section 101 for each 
fiscal year shall be available to the Commis- 
sioner for paying 90 per centum of the cost 
of community service programs which are 
carried out by institutions of higher educa- 
tion and which are for the purpose of seek- 
ing solutions to problems resulting from rapid 
urbanization and technological and social 
changes in the nation, including national or 
regional demonstration projects,” 

Src. 2. Section 103(a) of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 is amended by inserting after 
“Of” the following: “85 per centum of". 

Sec. 3. The amendment made by this Act 
shall be effective for fiscal years beginning 
after June 30, 1969. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

8.1010. An act for the relief of Mrs. Aill 
Kallio; 

S. 1011. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the saline water conversion program for 
fiscal year 1970, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 12167. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


SAWTOOTH NATIONAL 
RECREATION AREA 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 250, S. 853. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 853) to establish the Sawtooth 
National Recreation Area in the State of 
Idaho, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Idaho? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with amend- 
ments, on page 2, line 12, after the word 
“Area” insert “in accordance with the 
laws, rules and regulations applicable to 
the National Forests”; on page 3, line 25, 
after the word “Act.” insert “Lands ac- 
quired by the Secretary or transferred to 
his administrative jurisdiction within 
the recreation area shall become parts 
of the recreation area and of the na- 
tional forest within or adjacent to which 
they are located.”; in line 10, after the 
word “owner” strike out “fails” and in- 
sert “is unwilling”; in line 14, after the 
word “property” insert “and land for 
recreation and other administrative fa- 
cilities”; on page 5, line 7, after the word 
“this” strike out “Act” and insert “sec- 
tion”; and on page 8, at the beginning 
of line 23, strike out “There is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated not more 
than $27,380,000 to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act,” and insert “There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated 
$30,000,000 for the development of recre- 
ation and related facilities and for the ac- 
quisition of land and interest in land pur- 
suant to this Act,”; so as to make the bill 
read: 

S. 853 
A bill to establish the Sawtooth National 

Recreation Area in the State of Idaho, and 

for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
order to assure the preservation of, and to 
protect the scenic, historic, pastoral, fish and 
wildlife, and other recreational values of the 
Sawtooth Mountains and adjacent valley 
lands, there is hereby established, subject to 
valid existing rights, the Sawtooth National 
Recreation Area. 

Sec. 2. The boundaries of the recreation 
area shall be those shown on the map en- 
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titled “Proposed Sawtooth National Recrea- 
tion Area”, dated April 1, 1966, which is on 
file and available for public inspection in the 
office of the Chief, Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture (hereinafter called the “Secretary’’) 
shall, as soon as practicable after the date 
this Act takes effect, publish in the Federal 
Register a notice of the establishment of the 
Sawtooth National Recreation Area, together 
with a detailed description and map showing 
the boundaries thereof. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall administer the 
Sawtooth National Recreation Area in ac- 
cordance with the laws, rules, and regula- 
tions applicable to the National Forests in 
such manner as will best provide for (1) the 
protection and conservation of the salmon 
and other fisheries; (2) the conservation and 
development of scenic, historic, pastoral, 
wildlife, and other values contributing to 
and available for public enjoyment, includ- 
ing the preservation of sites associated with 
and typifying the economic and social his- 
tory of the American West; and (3) on fed- 
erally owned lands, the management, utiliza- 
tion, and disposal of natural resources, such 
as lumbering, grazing, and mining, that will 
not substantially impair the purposes for 
which the recreation area is established. 

Sec, 4. Subject to the limitations herein- 
after set forth, the Secretary may acquire by 
purchase with donated or appropriated 
funds, by gift, exchange, bequest, or other- 
wise, such lands or interests therein within 
the boundaries of the recreation area as he 
determines to be needed for the purposes of 
this Act, But any property or interest within 
the recreation area owned by the State of 
Idaho or any political subdivision thereof 
may be acquired under the authority of this 
Act only with the concurrence of the owner. 

In exercising his authority to acquire 
property by exchange, the Secretary may ac- 
cept title to any non-Federal property or 
interests therein located within the boun- 
daries of the recreation area and convey to 
the grantor of such property any federally 
owned property or interests therein within 
the State of Idaho under the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law. The properties so exchanged 
shall be approximately equal in fair market 
value: Provided, That the Secretary may ac- 
cept cash from or pay cash to the grantor in 
such an exchange in order to equalize the 
values of the properties exchanged. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, any Federal property located within the 
recreation area may, with the concurrence of 
the agency having custody thereof, be trans- 
ferred without consideration to the adminis- 
trative jurisdiction of the Secretary for use 
by him in carrying out the purposes of this 
Act. Lands acquired by the Secretary or trans- 
ferred to his administrative jurisdiction with- 
in the recreation area shall become parts of 
the recreation area and of the national forest 
within or adjacent to which they are located. 

Sec. 5. (a) The authority of the Secretary 
to acquire an interest in private property 
within the recreation area without the own- 
er’s consent and by means of condemnation 
shali be limited to— 

(1) the acquisition of scenic easements 
when the private owner is unwilling to use 
his property in conformance with the stand- 
ards of a use provided for in subsection (b) 
of this section, and 

(2) the acquisition of easements for access 
to and utilization of public property and 
land for recreation and other administrative 
facilities: Provided, That such acquisition 
shall not exceed 5 per centum of the total 
acreage of all private property within the 
recreation area as of the effective date of this 
Act. 

(b) The Secretary shall make and publish 
regulations setting standards for the use, 
subdivision and development of privately 
owned property within the boundaries of the 
recreation area. Such regulations shall be 
generally in furtherance of the purposes of 
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tlis Act and shall have the object of assur- 
ing that the highest and best private use, 
subdivision, and development of such pri- 
vately owned property is consistent with the 
purposes of this Act and with the overall 
general plan of the Sawtooth National Rec- 
reation Area, Such regulations shall be as 
detailed and specific as is reasonably required 
to accomplish such objective and purpose. 
Such regulations may differ amongst the sev- 
eral parcels of private land in the boundaries 
and may from time to time be amended by 
the Secretary. All regulations adopted under 
this section shall be promulgated in conform- 
ity with the provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act. The United States District 
Court for the District of Idaho shall have 
jurisdiction to review such regulations after 
their effective date, upon a complaint filed by 
any affected landowner, in an action for a 
declaratory judgment, 

(c) To assure that private land within the 
boundaries of the national recreation area 
is used in a manner which is not detrimental 
to the purposes of this Act, the Secretary 
is authorized to procure by gift, purchase 
with donated or appropriated funds, or other- 
wise, scenic easements within the boundaries 
of the recreation area, 

As used in this Act the term “scenic ease- 
ment” means the right to control the use 
of land in order to protect the esthetic 
values for the purposes of this Act, but shall 
not preclude the continuation of any use 
exercised by the owner as of the date of this 
Act. 

(d) Where an owner of private property 
within the exterior boundaries of the recrea- 
tion area as of the date of this Act, or his 
heirs and devisees, desires to dispose of such 
property to the Federal Government, the 
Secretary shall purchase said property at a 
price that shall include compensation for 
any decrease in the value thereof not pre- 
viously compensated for under the provi- 
sions of this Act that may have resulted 
from the promulgation of regulations, stand- 
ards, or other consequences of the estab- 
lishment of the recreation area, In the event 
the Secretary and the owner are unable to 
agree upon the purchase price, and the Sec- 
retary declines to complete the purchase, the 
owner may file a complaint setting out these 
facts, together with a good and sufficient 
deed to the property, in the United States 
District Court for the District of Idaho. 
After the filing of an answer by the United 
States, the case shall be treated to the ex- 
tent possible, in the same manner as an 
action for the condemnation of property 
brought by the United States: Provided, 
however, That the provisions of this sub- 
section shall cease to be in effect after a 
period of ten years from the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 6, Nothing in this Act shall affect the 
applicability of the United States mining 
and mineral leasing laws on the federally 
owned lands within the recreation area, ex- 
cept that all mining claims located or leases 
issued after the effective date of this Act 
shall be subject to regulations the Secretary 
may prescribe to effectuate the purposes of 
this Act. Any patent issued on any mining 
claim located after the effective date of this 
Act shall recite this limitation and con- 
tinue to be subject to such regulations. All 
such regulations shall provide, among other 
things, for such measures as may be reason- 
able to protect the scenic and esthetic val- 
ues of the recreation area and to assure 
against pollution of the Salmon River and 
other streams and waters within the recrea- 
tion area. 

Sec. 7. Provisions for review, recommenda- 
tions, and other procedures of the Wilder- 
ness Act of September 3, 1964, shall apply to 
the Sawtooth Primitive Area and adjacent 
public lands within the national forests. The 
Secretary of Agriculture shall comply with 
the requirements of section 3 of said Act in 
relation to such primitive area in an expe- 
ditious manner. 
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Sec. 8, The Secretary may cooperate with 
other Federal agencies, with State and local 
public agencies, and with private individ- 
uals and agencies in the development and 
operation of facilities and services in the 
area in furtherance of the purposes of this 
Act, including, but not limited to, the res- 
toration and maintenance of the historic 
setting and background of the old mining 
town of Atlanta and the frontier ranch-type 
town of Stanley. 

Sec. 9. Nothing in this Act shall diminish, 
enlarge, or modify any right of the State 
of Idaho, or any political subdivision thereof, 
to exercise civil and criminal] jurisdiction 
within the recreation area or of rights to 
tax persons, corporations, franchises, or 
property, including mineral or other in- 
terests, in or on lands or waters within the 
recreation area. 

Sec. 10. Nothing in this Act shall affect the 
jurisdiction or responsibilities of the State 
of Idaho under other provisions of law with 
respect to hunting and fishing. 

Sec. 11. The jurisdiction of the State and 
the United States over waters of any stream 
included in the Sawtooth National Recrea- 
tion Area shall be determined by established 
principles of law. Under the provisions of 
this Act, any taking by the United States 
of water right which is vested under either 
State or Federal law at the time of enact- 
ment of this Act shall entitle the owner 
thereof to just compensation. Nothing in 
this Act shall constitute an express or im- 
plied claim or denial on the part of the 
Federal Government as to exemption from 
State water laws. 

Src. 12. Money appropriated from the land 
and water conservation funds shall be avail- 
able for the acquisition of lands and scenic 
easements for the purposes of this Act. 
There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated $30,000,000 for the development of 
recreation and related facilities and for the 
acquisition of land and interest in land 
pursuant to this Act. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my distinguished col- 
league, Mr. Jorpan of Idaho, I send to the 
desk a proposed amendment to this bill, 
S. 853, to establish the Sawtooth Na- 
tional Recreation Area in Idaho. The 
amendment would add another beautiful 
mountain section, the White Clouds, to 
the proposed recreation area. 

The bill as now drawn is similar to one 
which the Senate passed in the 90th 
Congress, but which was not acted upon 
by the House. It is the culmination of 
many years of legislative work, including 
hearings both in the field and in Wash- 
ington, and twice has been favorably re- 
ported by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

As drawn, it would assure the pres- 
ervation of the Upland Sawtooth Moun- 
tains—a jagged range of snow-capped 
peaks, which like the White Clouds rise 
above numerous glacier-type lakes in an 
unspoiled forest setting. This proposed 
legislation would also protect the scenic, 
historic, pastoral, fish and wildlife, and 
other recreational values of adjoining 
valley lowlands. The present bill calls 
for a recreation area of approximately 
351,000 acres. With the inclusion of the 
White Clouds, the area will embrace ap- 
proximately 508,000 acres. 

Mr. President, this is a different con- 
cept for a national recreation area. The 
foreground of valley lands between these 
two mountain chains comprise pasture 
and grazing lands, with herds of cattle 
and sheep, pole fences, log ranchhouses— 
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a colorful “Old West” setting. The pur- 
pose of the legislation is not to eliminate 
these private holdings, but rather to en- 
courage their preservation, and at the 
same time prevent the unsightly subdivi- 
sion of the valley, which is already 
threatened. The bill does not authorize 
general condemnation, but contains a 
scenic easement power that will enable 
the Forest Service, which will administer 
the area, to implement reasonable zoning 
regulations for these private lands. On 
the southwestern edge of the proposed 
recreation area is the historic mining 
town of Atlanta, dating back to 1864, and 
on its northeastern edge, the tiny frontier 
ranch town of Stanley. The Forest Serv- 
ice would hope to work with these com- 
munities, property owners, and State and 
Federal agencies in preserving their 
unique historic values. 

East of the Sawtooth National Recre- 
ation Area, as it would be established by 
S. 853, are the White Cloud peaks and 
surrounding alpine lands which would 
be added to the area by the amendment 
we propose. As in the Sawtooths, the 
waters of the White Clouds also feed 
the Salmon River, noted as a spawning 
stream for salmon and steelhead trout. 
The White Clouds are enjoyed by many 
who seek unspoiled country and the op- 
portunity for solitude. 

This is wilderness de facto, and the 
habitat of bighorn sheep, mountain goats, 
elk, and mule deer. However, recent de- 
velopments threaten to change all this. 
Major prospecting of molybdenum de- 
posits is taking place east and north of 
Castle Peak, the highest of the White 
Clouds. Active mining operations raise 
issues of road access, of mining waste 
disposal, and other impacts on the land. 
Large-scale mining, particularly surface 
mining, can greatly impair the scenic 
and recreation values of this beautiful 
mountain country unless there is ade- 
quate authority to require of the miners 
all feasible measures to protect the 
streams and fisheries, minimize surface 
disturbances, restore so far as practical 
the surface resources, and otherwise 
preserve the naturalness cherished by 
so many of our citizens. Unfortunately, 
that authority apparently does not now 
exist for the Forest Service, which ad- 
ministers these lands. 

Senator Jorpan, Representative Han- 
SEN, and I held several conferences with 
the Forest Service after this problem 
arose. Following one of these confer- 
ences, we submitted a letter to the For- 
est Service seeking its definitive views 
on the extent of the administrative and 
statutory authority available to it under 
present law. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that this letter, under 
date of May 23, 1969, along with the re- 
ply of the Forest Service, dated June 6, 
1969, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 


ORD, as follows: 
May 23, 1969. 

Mr. EDWARD P. CLIFF, 
Chief, U.S. Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ep: As you will recall from our re- 
cent meeting with you and other Forest 
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Service officials, it was decided that, as mem- 
bers of the Idaho Congressional delegation, 
we would submit to you a list of questions 
for answers concerning the proposed devel- 
opment of a molybdenum mine at Castle 
Peak in the White Cloud Mountains of 
Idaho. 

We seek the answers to these questions in 
order that we might have the definitive views 
of the Forest Service on the extent of ad- 
ministrative and statutory authority avail- 
able to it under present mining law. 

First, it is our understanding that re- 
gional Forest Service officials currently have 
under review the possibility of designating 
the White Clouds area for a special manage- 
ment program, such as a scenic or pioneer 
area. In view of this, is it the intention of 
the Forest Service to withhold acting upon 
the American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany’s application for a road permit—which 
the company seeks to facilitate further pros- 
pecting—until the present management 
study is completed? 

Second, if the company proceeds with its 
plans for further prospecting, what author- 
ity, if any, does the Forest Service have to 
control the methods by which such pros- 
pecting is undertaken, in order to protect 
surface areas, water quality, fish, wildlife, 
timber and soil resources? 

Third, if the company establishes a valid 
mining claim, does the Forest Service have 
authority under present law to: 

(a) Prohibit or restrict ingress or egress 
to or from the claim? 

(b) Prohibit or restrict actual mining op- 
erations? 

(c) Regulate or control the type of min- 
ing involved, such as “open pit,” “strip,” or 
“sub-surface?” 

(d) Regulate or control the location on 
public land of mill buildings or “slag piles?” 

Fourth, does the Forest Service 
administrative authority to withdraw the 
land in question from mineral entry? If so, 
could such a withdrawal abrogate a valid 
mining claim previously located within the 
area? 

Fifth, if the statutory law were changed 
to empower the Forest Service to prohibit 
mining in the White Clouds, could such a 
prohibition be made applicable to a valid 
mining claim previously located within the 
area? 

Your early response is appreciated. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 


FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senator. 
Len B. JORDAN, 
U.S. Senator. 
Orval HANSEN, 
Member of Congress. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 6, 1969. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR CHURCH: As indicated in our 
May 27 acknowledgement of your May 23 
letter, we are pleased to submit answers to 
your questions. These concerned the extent 
of authority available to the Forest Service 
relative to proposed development of a mo- 
lybdenum mine at Castle Peak in the White 
Cloud Mountains of Idaho. 

First. The planned study of management 
alternatives announced by the Regional Of- 
fice will cover a much larger area than just 
the White Cloud Mountains and will take 
several summers to complete. Action on the 
application of American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company for a road permit is a sep- 
arate matter and we do not plan to withhold 
its consideration pending completion of the 
broad study. 

Second. Except for those covering areas 
designated by Congress as Wilderness which 
were promulgated following enactment of 
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the special provisions of the Wilderness Act, 
no regulations have been promulgated to 
enable the Forest Service to control methods 
by which prospecting is undertaken under 
the mining laws in order to protect surface 
areas, water quality, fish, wildlife, timber and 
soil resources, 

Third. (a) The Forest Service does not 
have authority to prohibit ingress and egress 
to and from a valid mining claim. It does 
have authority to restrict or control such 
ingress and egress. In doing so, alternative 
means may be considered and, where roads 
or trails are necessary, the location and 
design may be controlled to protect the vari- 
ous National Forest resources. 

(b) and (c). The Forest Service has no 
authority to prohibit or restrict actual min- 
ing operations on a valid claim or to regulate 
or control the type of mining involved, such 
as “open pit”, “strip”, or “subsurface”. 

(d) The Forest Service would have no 
authority to regulate or control the location 
of mill buildings of “slag piles” as long as 
they are within the boundaries of valid min- 
ing claims or millsites. The claimant may lo- 
cate such buildings or piles on National 
Forest land outside the boundaries of his 
valid mining claim or millsite only if he ob- 
tains a permit to do so. Any such permit 
would not be issued as a matter of right and, 
if issued, could contain necessary conditions 
to protect the various National Forest re- 
sources, 

Fourth. National Forest land may be with- 
drawn from the operation of the mining laws, 
Such withdrawals are made by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior under E.O. 10355 of May 
26, 1952, by Public Land Orders issued upon 
request of the Department of Agriculture ini- 
tiated by the Forest Service. 

The Act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 11) con- 
tained provisions applicable to the National 
Forests which are commonly referred to as 
the Organic Act. In setting forth originally 
the purposes for which National Forests are 
established and providing for their admin- 
istration and protection it said in part “And 
any mineral lands in any forest reservation 
[national forest] which have been or which 
may be shown to be such, and subject to 
entry under the existing mining laws of the 
United States and the rules and regulations 
applying thereto, shall continue to be sub- 
ject to such location and entry, notwith- 
standing any provisions herein contained.” 
(30 Stat. 36; 16 U.S.C, 482). 

Through the years it has been our practice 
to request withdrawals to protect sites for 
administrative and other facilities or for 
other authorized needs over and above pro- 
tection for relatively undeveloped adminis- 
tration as National Forests. 

The office of the General Counsel advises 
us that this is a sound interpretation of the 
authority to withdraw and that it would be 
highly questionable if we attempted to have 
the National Forest land withdrawn in the 
White Cloud Peaks area. 

If such a withdrawal were made, it could 
not in any event abrogate a valid mining 
claim previously located within the area. 

In this latter connection we should men- 
tion that we have a long-standing and firm 
arrangement with the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House that before 
requesting a withdrawal of 5,000 acres or 
more we will give to the Committee not less 
than 60 days advance notice. 

Fifth. To be made applicable to an existing, 
valid mining claim, authority to prohibit 
mining thereon would need to provide for 
compensation to the claimant since such 
action would be tantamount to a taking of 
property rights. 

This same letter is being sent to the other 
cosigners of the May 23 letter. Please let us 
know if we can be of further assistance. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD P. CLIFF, 
Chief, Forest Service. 
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Mr. CHURCH. As the letter illustrates, 
Mr. President, the Forest Service believes 
its hands to be tied in this situation. 

We have, accordingly, proposed this 
amendment to add 157,000 acres of the 
White Cloud mountains to the Sawtooth 
National Recreation Area. It is a splen- 
did and altogether suitable addition to 
a national recreation area which I am 
confident will come to have a prominent 
place in the heritage of this great Na- 
tion. 

The White Clouds offer a majestic 
mountain stage for outdoor recreation 
of singular quality. 

By including this area under S. 853, 
added authority to regulate both mining 
and prospecting in the White Clouds will 
be provided upon the enactment of the 
bill. 

Mr. President, mineral development 
certainly makes its contribution to the 
economic well-being of nearby commu- 
nities and the State of Idaho. I have long 
supported the industry, and will con- 
tinue to do so. At the same time, there 
has been increasing public demand, both 
in Idaho and throughout the Nation, 
that the mining industry assume more 
responsibility in ordering its activities 
to minimize the damage done to our out- 
door environment. 

As for the holders of existing valid 
mining claims in the White Clouds, they 
already possess the right to mine them. 
It is to be hoped that they, too, are de- 
sirous of developing the mineral re- 
sources in such a way as to cause a min- 
imum of adverse impact on the area, In 
this regard, I have been assured by top 
executives of the American Smelting & 
Refining Co. that they will cooperate 
with the Forest Service in the develop- 
ment of their operating plants and make 
them as compatible as possible with pro- 
tection of other resource values. 

Our amendment makes it clear that 
the Forest Service would acquire added 
authority, within the boundaries of the 
recreation area, to regulate prospecting 
prior to location as well as mining sub- 
sequent to location. 

At present, a prospecting rush is com- 
mencing in the White Clouds which 
threatens to desecrate the steep and 
fragile terrain. The heedless use of trac- 
tors to tear off the top soil not only could 
cause serious erosion and siltation, but 
could leave these beautiful mountains 
permanently scarred. Above the timber- 
line, nature furnishes no new growth to 
heal the wounds inflicted by mindless 
men. 

Although the bill makes no attempt 
to repeal the mining and mineral leas- 
ing laws, it empowers the Forest Serv- 
ice to protect this gorgeous, high moun- 
tain country by adequate regulation of 
prospecting and mining activities. With 
the amendment, the pertinent provision 
will read as follows, beginning on page 
6, line 25: “all mining claims located or 
leases issued after the effective date of 
this Act shall be subject to regulations 
the Secretary may prescribe to effec- 
tuate the purposes of this Act. Any pat- 
ent issued on any mining claim located 
after the effective date of this Act shall 
recite this limitation and continue to 
be subject to such regulations. All such 
regulations shall provide, among other 
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things, that prospecting, exploration, de- 
velopment, mining, and related activities 
shall be carried out under such measures 
as may be reasonable to protect the 
scenic and esthetic values of the recrea- 
tion area and to assure against pollution 
of the Salmon River and other streams 
and waters within the recreation area.” 

Under this statutory language and 
regulations which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would promulgate, the Forest 
Service could require that prospecting 
and mining be carried out, both before 
and after patents are issued, in such a 
way as to protect the scenery and to 
assure that the vitally important salmon 
spawning waters of the area will not be 
damaged. These regulations would in- 
clude measures to prevent mine pol- 
lutants from entering the streams. Ero- 
sion would be controlled. Essential ac- 
cess roads would be so located and de- 
signed as to have minimum adverse ef- 
fects. Restoration of disturbed areas to 
the extent feasible, appropriate disposal 
of waste, removal of mine and mill 
buildings after operations cease, all 
would be provided for. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho, Mr, President, 
the bill before the Senate today repre- 
sents the culmination of months of 
study and efforts to solve a difficult and 
complex problem of resources manage- 
ment. The controversy engendered epito- 
mizes the strains and stresses being di- 
rected against the administrators of our 
public lands in the face of increasing 
population, land use pressures and esca- 
lating demands for outdoor recreation— 
all against the backdrop of numerous 
antiquated and frequently overlapping 
laws and regulations dealing with our 
public lands. 

Congress is trying to do something 
about improving and updating the public 
land laws, as I can personally testify 
from my participation in the herculean 
assignment given to the Public Land Law 
Review Commission. However, this Com- 
mission, of which I am a member, is not 
required to render its report until 1970, 
and then, presumably, considerable time 
and effort will be required to make 
needed changes in our basic public land 
laws. And this is as it should be, consid- 
ering that some of this basic legislation 
has been in existence for much of the 
past century. 

Meanwhile, there are some public land 
problems that cannot wait until there are 
basic changes made in the statutes. My 
distinguished colleague from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH) has described some of the prob- 
lems that have been clamoring for an 
answer in the superlatively beautiful 
Sawtooth-White Clouds area of south- 
central Idaho. He also reviewed the col- 
lective efforts of the Idaho congressional 
delegation to solve those problems in the 
national interest. We think such a fortui- 
tous solution is reached in the proposed 
legislation which is before the Senate 
today. 

In the interests of time, I shall not 
retrace the same ground covered by Sen- 
ator CHURCH in his statement. Rather, I 
shall attempt to point up some of the 
matters he covered and bring in some 
complementary testimony. 
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Before doing so, however, I should like 
to concur in his judgment that this 
Sawtooth-White Clouds country is a 
superlative mix of rugged peaks, wooded 
slopes, mountain lakes and streams, 
verdant valleys, genuine western ranches, 
mining camps and ghost towns, and his- 
toric shrines. Having covered most of 
the accessible parts of Idaho by car and 
horseback and visited many of the na- 
tional parks and forests, I can assure 
my colleagues that this is a nationally 
significant recreational area in a superb 
setting, eminently worthy of this action 
we propose today. 

Here then, in brief, are some of the 
major reasons why I feel that this body 
should act affirmatively and expedite this 
proposal to create the Sawtooth Na- 
tional Recreation Area: 

First. It would give national recogni- 
tion to the recreational aspects of this 
area—its principal resource value. Lo- 
cated 40 miles north of Sun Valley and 
75 miles east of Boise, it is immediately 
accessible to the largest metropolitan 
areas of Idaho and Utah and located on 
or accessible to major air, rail, and high- 
way routes. Actually this area is closer 
to major tourist sources on the west coast 
than are Yellowstone and Grand Teton 
Parks, and the new national status of 
the area conceivably would help to ease 
the heavily overloaded visitor pressure 
on these two parks. The economic im- 
portance of these visitor magnets is il- 
lustrated by the fact that annual tourist 
expenditures at Grand Teton in 1964 
exceeded $13 million. 

Second. Establishment of the national 


recreation area would give the Forest 
Service needed administrative authority 
to preserve adequately both the fragile 


alpine upland country, the western 
ranching scene of the Sawtooth Valley, 
and the area’s long-established mining 
industry. 

As Chief Forester Ed Cliff told the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, the timing of this needed admin- 
istrative authority is growing more and 
more critical. Subdivision activity on 
private lands is increasing and threats 
to the scenic integrity of this area are 
growing apace as new developments are 
contemplated and as prospecting activity 
by large bulldozers is stepped up in frag- 
ile parts of the scenic area. 

Another concern, as Mr. Cliff pointed 
out, is the prompt protection of portions 
of the upper reaches of the Salmon River, 
which heads in this area along with the 
Lost, Boise, and Payette Rivers. 

The Church-Jordan amendments add 
157,000 acres of forest lands in the White 
Clouds area to the Sawtooth National 
Recreation Area. This will make a better 
recreation area and help to conserve and 
maintain the many recreational and 
scenic assets of this upland area. 

Third. The proposed legislation makes 
it possible to harmonize acceptably future 
mining and recreation through reason- 
able regulation of the uses of valid min- 
ing claims and through reasonable re- 
quirements for the use and restoration 
of the surface where mining activities 
are undertaken on such claims. Of equal 
importance is the new authority to pre- 
vent prospecting with bulldozers and like 
practices not in conformity with the pur- 
poses of the act. 
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Mining is a historic industry in Idaho 
and has contributed greatly to the growth 
and prosperity of this great State and 
to the Nation as a whole. These resources 
are basic to our standard of living and 
to our total defense capacity and they 
should be beneficially utilized. Our meas- 
ure would not prohibit a valid mining 
activity in the multipurpose portion of 
the recreation area provided such ac- 
tivity will have the least possible impact 
upon the other values which these won- 
derful areas offer to the citizens of Idaho 
and the Nation. I support this approach 
to the concept of multiple use in this 
instance. 

Under the amendments proposed to- 
day, the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to issue regulations which will 
apply to prospecting and mining activi- 
ties carried out either before or after pat- 
ents are issued. Such requirements would 
be designed to protect the scenic and 
esthetic values of these lands and assure 
against pollution of the waters that flow 
from them and which are so vitally im- 
portant to continued reproduction of 
salmon and steelhead trout. The require- 
ments would include measures to prevent 
mine pollutants from reaching the 
stream, steps to control erosion, and the 
routing and design of needed roads to 
provide minimum adverse impacts upon 
the scenery and the watershed. Provi- 
sion could be made for the restoration of 
safe and usable conditions of land sur- 
faces disturbed through mining or re- 
lated activities. 

From my experience as a Governor of 
a Western State, I believe this degree of 
authority to help preserve the beauty of 
the Idaho landscape is desirable. I hope 
that the owners of mining properties in 
the area will cooperate with the Forest 
Service in the development of their oper- 
ating plans so that mining and all other 
uses in this great multiple-use area can 
go forward harmoniously. 

The proposed legislation will not inter- 
fere with existing grazing, much of 
which occurs on private lands. In the 
White Cloud addition, Forest Service 
grazing permits are held by five local 
ranchers, involving only 700 cattle and 
2,500 sheep. The grazing season on the 
area public lands normally extends for 
about 24% months. 

Inasmuch as most of the land involved 
in this proposed national recreation area 
is already in a Federal status, acquisi- 
tion costs for an area of this size will be 
held to a minimum. Only about 5 percent 
of the total acreage involved—or some 
23,000 acres—is presently in private own- 
ership, largely in attractive ranches on 
the valley floor. The bill contemplates 
that, in general, scenic easements will be 
acquired on this privately owned land, in 
order to maintain the ranching activity 
as a colorful feature of the valley floor. 
The Forest Service estimates that it will 
be necessary to purchase in fee title only 
700 acres of land, essential for recrea- 
tional and administrative use. Ultimate- 
ly, scenic easements would be sought for 
some 20,000 acres within the recreation 
area. : 

The availability of the ranches and 
their ranch hands and stock in the heart 
of the recreation area also would reduce 
the need for many of the concessions, 
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and related administrative costs, nor- 
mally associated with national parks. 
Mr. President, I urge adoption of these 
amendments and the passage of the bill. 
Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be considered en bloc. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Fannin in the chair). Without objection, 
the committee amendments are consid- 
ered and agreed to en bloc. 
The amendments of the Senator from 
Idaho will be stated. 


The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 1, line 6, after the word “valley” 
insert “and mountain”; 

On page 2, line 2, after the word “dated” 
strike out “April 1, 1966,” and insert “June 
1969,”; and on page 7, line 6, after the word 
“things,” strike out the word “for” and in- 
sert “that prospecting, exploration, develop- 
ment, mining, and related activities shall 
be carried out under”. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments are consid- 
ered and agreed to en bloc. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amendment 
to be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 853) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


S. 853 


An Act to establish the Sawtooth National 
Recreation Area in the State of Idaho, and 
for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
order to assure the preservation of, and to 
protect the scenic, historic, pastoral, fish and 
wildlife, and other recreational values of the 
Sawtooth Mountains and adjacent valley 
and mountain lands, there is hereby estab- 
lished, subject to valid existing rights, the 
Sawtooth National Recreation Area. 

Sec. 2. The boundaries of the recreation 
area shall be those shown on the map en- 
titled “Proposed Sawtooth National Recrea- 
tion Area”, dated June 1969, which is on 
file and available for public inspection in 
the office of the Chief, Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Secretary of 
Agriculture (hereinafter called the “Secre- 
tary”) shall, as soon as practicable after the 
date this Act takes effect, publish in the 
Federal Register a notice of the establish- 
ment of the Sawtooth National Recreation 
Area, together with a detailed description 
and map showing the boundaries thereof. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall administer the 
Sawtooth National Recreation Area in ac- 
cordance wtih the laws, rules, and regula- 
tions applicable to the National Forests in 
such manner as will best provide for (1) 
the protection and conservation of the 
salmon and other fisheries; (2) the conser- 
vation and development of scenic, historic, 
pastoral, wildlife, and other values contrib- 
uting to and available for public enjoyment, 
including the preservation of sites associ- 
ated with and typifying the economic and 
social history of the American West; and (3) 
on federally owned lands, the management, 
utilization, and disposal of natural re- 
sources, such as lumbering, , and 
mining, that will not substantially impair 
the purposes for which the recreation area 
is established. 

Sec. 4. Subject to the limitations herein- 
after set forth, the Secretary may acquire 
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by purchase with donated or appropriated 
funds, by gift, exchange, bequest, or other- 
wise, such lands or interests therein within 
the boundaries of the recreation area as he 
determines to be needed for the purposes of 
this Act. But any property or interest 
within the recreation area owned by the 
State of Idaho or any political subdivision 
thereof may be acquired under the authority 
of this Act only with the concurrence of the 
owner, 

In exercising his authority to acquire 
property by exchange, the Secretary may ac- 
cept title to any non-Federal property or 
interests therein located within the bound- 
aries of the recreation area and convey to 
the grantor of such property any federally 
owned property or interests therein within 
the State of Idaho under the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law. The properties so exchanged 
shall be approximately equal in fair market 
value: Provided, That the Secretary may ac- 
cept cash from or pay cash to the grantor in 
such an exchange in order to equalize the 
values of the properties exchanged. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, any Federal property located within the 
recreation area may, with the concurrence 
of the agency having custody thereof, be 
transferred without consideration to the ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction of the Secretary 
for use by him in carrying out the purposes 
of this Act. Lands acquired by the Secretary 
or transferred to his administrative jurisdic- 
tion within the recreation area shall become 
part of the recreation area and of the na- 
tional forest within or adjacent to which 
they are located. 

Sec. 5. (a) The authority of the Secretary 
to acquire an interest in private property 
within the recreation area without the 
owner’s consent and by means of condem- 
nation shall be limited to— 

(1) the acquisition of scenic easements 
when the private owner is unwilling to use 
his property in conformance with the stand- 
ards of a use provided for in subsection (b) 
of this section, and 

(2) the acquisition of easements for access 
to and utilization of public property and 
land for recreation and other administrative 
facilities: Provided, That such acquisition 
shall not exceed 5 per centum of the total 
acreage of all private property within the 
recreation area as of the effective date of this 
Act. 

(b) The Secretary shall make and publish 
regulations setting standards for the use, 
subdivision, and development of privately 
owned property within the boundaries of the 
recreation area. Such regulations shall be 
generally in furtherance of the purposes of 
this Act and shall have the object of assur- 
ing that the highest and best private use, 
subdivision, and development of such priv- 
ately owned property is consistent with the 
purposes of this Act and with the overall 
general plan of the Sawtooth National Rec- 
reation Area, Such regulations shall be as 
detailed and specific as is reasonably re- 
quired to accomplish such objective and 
purpose. Such regulations may differ 
amongst the several parcels of private land 
in the boundaries and may from time to time 
be amended by the Secretary. All regulations 
adopted under this section shall be promul- 
gated in conformity with the provisions of 
the Administrative Procedure Act. The 
United States District Court for the District 
of Idaho shall have jurisdiction to review 
such regulations after their effective date, 
upon @ complaint filed by any affected land- 
owner, in an action for a declaratory judg- 
ment. 

(c) To assure that private land within 
the boundaries of the national recreation 
area is used in a manner which is not de- 
trimental to the purposes of this Act, the 
Secretary is authorized to procure by gift, 
purchase with donated or appropriated 
funds, or otherwise, scenic easements within 
the boundaries of the recreation area. 
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As used in this Act the term “scenic ease- 
ment” means the right to control the use 
of land in order to protect the esthetic values 
for the purposes of this Act, but shall not 
preclude the continuation of any use exer- 
cised by the owner as of the date of this 
Act. 

(d) Where an owner of private property 
within the exterior boundaries of the recrea- 
tion area as of the date of this Act, or his 
heirs and devisees, desires to dispose of such 
property to the Federal Government, the 
Secretary shall purchase said property at a 
price that shall include compensation for 
any decrease in the value thereof not pre- 
viously compensated for under the provi- 
sions of this Act that may have resulted 
from the promulgation of regulations, stand- 
ards, or other consequences of the establish- 
ment of the recreation area. In the event 
the Secretary and the owner are unable to 
agree upon the purchase price, and the Sec- 
retary declines to complete the purchase, the 
owner may file a complaint setting out these 
facts, together with a good and sufficient 
deed to the property, in the United States 
District Court for the District of Idaho. 
After the filing of an answer by the United 
States, the case shall be treated to the ex- 
tent possible, in the same manner as an 
action for the condemnation of property 
brought by the United States: Provided, 
however, That the provisions of this subsec- 
tion shall cease to be in effect after a period 
of ten years from the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this Act shall affect 
the applicability of the United States min- 
ing and mineral leasing laws on the federally 
owned lands within the recreation area, ex- 
cept that all mining claims located or leases 
issued after the effective date of this Act 
shall be subject to regulations the Secre- 
tary may prescribe to effectuate the purposes 
of this Act. Any patent issued on any min- 
ing claim located after the effective date of 
this Act shall recite this limitation and con- 
tinue to be subject to such regulations. All 
such regulations shall provide, among other 
things, that prospecting, exploration, devel- 
opment, mining, and related activities shall 
be carried out under such measures as may 
be reasonable to protect the scenic and 
esthetic values of the recreation area and to 
assure against pollution of the Salmon River 
and other streams and waters within the 
recreation area. 

Sec. 7. Provisions for review, recommenda- 
tions, and other procedures of the Wilderness 
Act of September 3, 1964, shall apply to the 
Sawtooth Primitive Area and adjacent pub- 
lic lands within the national forests. The 
Secretary of Agriculture shall comply with 
the requirements of rection 3 of said Act in 
relation to such primitive area in an expe- 
ditious manner. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary may cooperate with 
other Federal agencies, with State and local 
public agencies, and with private individuals 
and agencies in the development and opera- 
tion of facilities and services in the area in 
furtherance of the purposes of this Act, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, the restoration 
and maintenance of this historic setting and 
background of the old mining town of Atlanta 
and the frontier ranch-type town of Stanley. 

Sec. 9. Nothing in this Act shall diminish, 
enlarge, or modify any right of the State of 
Idaho, or any political subdivision thereof, to 
exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction with- 
in the recreation area or of rights to tax 
persons, corporations, franchises, or property, 
including mineral or other interests, in or on 
lands or waters within the recreation area. 

Src. 10. Nothing in this Act shall affect the 
jurisdiction or responsibilities of the State 
of Idaho under other provisions of law with 
respect to hunting and fishing. 

Sec. 11. The jurisdiction of the State and 
the United States over waters of any stream 
included in the Sawtooth National Recrea- 
tion Area shall be determined by established 
principles of law. Under the provisions of 
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this Act, any taking by the United States of 
water right which is vested under either State 
or Federal law at the time of enactment of 
this Act shall entitle the owner thereof to 
just compensation. Nothing in this Act shall 
constitute an express or implied claim or de- 
nial on the part of the Federal Government 
as to exemption from State water laws. 

Sec. 12. Money appropriated from the land 
and water conservation funds shall be avail- 
able for the acquisition of lands and scenic 
easements for the purposes of this Act. There 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated $30,- 
000,000 for the development of recreation and 
related facilities and for the acquisition of 
land and interest in land pursuant to this 
Act. 


Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota for his generosity 
in yielding, 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. I also thank 
the Senator for yielding. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be a brief period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business, and 
that statements therein be limited to 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The Senator from South Dakota is rec- 
ognized for 30 additional minutes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON MORTGAGE 
INTEREST RATES 


A letter from the Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Mortgage Interest Rates, Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on their analysis of 
problems in the mortgage market, dated 
July 1, 1969; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


REPORT ON RELATIVE Cost OF SHIPBUILDING IN 
THE VARIOUS COASTAL DISTRICTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual 
report on the relative cost of shipbuilding in 
the various coastal districts of the United 
States, dated June 1969 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION To SECURE BULK POWER 
SUPPLIES ADEQUATE To SATISFY THE MOUNT- 
ING DEMANDS OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, CONSISTENT WITH ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to secure bulk power supplies ade- 
quate to satisfy the mounting demands of 
the people of the United States, consistent 
with environmental protection (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION To AMEND THE ACT FOR 

THE RETIREMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACH- 

ERS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A letter from the Assistant to the Commis- 
sioner, Government of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the act for the retirement of 
public school teachers in the District of 
Columbia to change the method of calculat- 
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ing each year’s appropriation for the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Fund; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION CANCELING FRANCHISE 
OF THE D.C. TRANSIT SYSTEM, INC. 


A letter from the Chairman, City Council, 
Government of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
in the nature of an amendment to bills re- 
lating to the D.C. Transit System, Inc. (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES Act 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Foreign Military Sales Act (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the effectiveness and admin- 
istration of the Community Action Program 
under title II of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, Grand Rapids, Mich., Area, Office 
of Economic Opportunity, dated June 30, 
1969 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on Army and Air Force controls 
over inventories in Europe, dated June 30, 
1969 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the effectiveness and admin- 
istration of the Community Action Program 
under title II of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, Becker, Hubbard, and Mahno- 
men Counties, Minnesota, Office of Economic 
Opportunity, dated June 30, 1969 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, & report on the effectiveness and admin- 
istration of the Eight Canyon Job Corps Ci- 
vilian Conservation Center under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, Mescalero, 
N. Mex., Department of the Interior, Office 
of Economic Opportunity, dated June 30, 1969 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the effectiveness and admin- 
istration of the Community Action Program 
under title II of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, Carroll, Chariton, Lafayette, Ray, 
and Saline Counties, Mo., Office of Economic 
Opportunity, dated June 30, 1969 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


First PHASE, Lower TETON DIVISION, TETON 
BASIN PROJECT, IDAHO 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
certification that an adequate soil survey 
and land classification has been made of the 
lands in the First Phase, Lower Teton Divi- 
sion, Teton Basin project, and that the lands 
to be irrigated are susceptible to the produc- 
tion of agricultural crops by means of irriga- 
tion (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


SUSPENSION OF THE DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law pertaining to each alien and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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THIRD PREFERENCE AND SIXTH PREFERENCE 
CLASSIFICATIONS FOR CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
reports relating to third preference and sixth 
preference classifications for certain aliens 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF 

CERTAIN ALIEN DEFECTORS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to. law, 
copies of orders entered granting admission 
into the United States of certain alien de- 
fectors (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 

STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting tempo- 
rary admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF 
‘TECHNOLOGY 

A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the second annual report of the Roch- 
ester Institute of Technology, concerning 
the establishment and operation of the Na- 
tional Technical Institute for the Deaf for 
the period ended December 31, 1968 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Marine Corps 
Reserve Officers Association, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to remove the dis- 
crimination against older retirees by equaliz- 
ing the compensation of all retired members 
of the uniformed services who have served 
in the same rank and for an equal period of 
time; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore an- 
nounced that on today he had signed the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 11069) to authorize 
the appropriation of funds for Padre 
Island National Seashore in the State of 
Texas, and for other purposes, which had 
previously been signed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. McGEE, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, without 
amendment: 

S. 1583. A bill to provide that appoint- 
ments and promotions in the Post Office 
Department, including the postal field serv- 
ice, be made on the basis of merit and fitness 
(Rept. No, 91-283). 

By Mr. CRANSTON, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 3689. An act to cede to the State of 
Montana concurrent jurisdiction with the 
United States over the real property com- 
prising the Veterans’ Administration Center, 
Fort Harrison, Mont. (Rept. No. 91-284). 

By Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on 
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Labor and Public Welfare, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 1857. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for activities of the National Science Foun- 
dation pursuant to Public Law 87-507, as 
amended (Rept. No. 91-285). 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, for Mr. 
RANDOLPH, from the Committee on Public 
Works, without amendment: 

8.2276. A bill to extend for 1 year the 
authorization for research relating to fuels 
and vehicles under the provisions of the 
Clean Air Act (Rept. No. 91-286). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. GURNEY: 

§.2528. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to restore to individ- 
uals who have attained the age of 65 the 
right to deduct all expenses for their medical 
care, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. GURNEY when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

8.2529. A bill for the relief of Maribel 8. 
Verzosa; and 

S. 2530. A bill for the relief of Dr. Alfredo 
R. Soliva; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 2531. A bill for the relief of Bruce M. 

Richards; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. EAGLETON (by request) : 

S. 2532. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the hours of employment 
and safeguard the health of females employed 
in the District of Columbia”, approved Feb- 
ruary 24, 1914; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

(The remarks of Mr. Eacueron when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

8.2533. A bill to amend section 415 of 
title 38, United States Code, to standardize 
the computation of income of dependent 
parents; 

S. 2534. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to enable certain permanently 
and totally disabled veterans to receive the 
full rate of disability compensation payable 
for service-connected disabilities, and also a 
proportionate amount of disability pension 
under a specified formula; and 

S. 2535. A bill to provide for the payment 
of aid and attendance benefits to certain 
totally disabled veterans; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. HarrKe when he in- 
troduced the bills appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

Mr. SCHWEIKER: 


8.2536. A bill for the relief of Yeh Tal 

Heung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GOODELL: 

S. 2537. A bill for the relief of Man Ming 
Li, his wife and family; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 2538. A bill for the relief of Lillie B. 

Watson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SPONG: 

S. 2539. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to combat the problem of mal- 
nutrition through research and through spe- 
cialized training in malnutrition for phy- 
siclans and nurses, and to assist States in 
providing health services especially designed 
to prevent malnutrition and to detect and 
effectively treat malnutrition and condi- 
tions resulting therefrom; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. Srone when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the Recorp 
under the appropriate heading.) 
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By Mr. McINTYRE (for himself and 
Mr. Percy): 

S. 2540. A bill to amend the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

8. 2541. A bill to limit imposition of State 
taxes on the transfer of corporate securities 
held by nonresidents of the State; and 

8, 2542. A bill to amend section 105 of 
title 38 of the United States Code to provide 
that a person’s own willful misconduct dur- 
ing active service which results in his death 
shall not bar his survivors from benefits un- 
der such title; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. TYDINGS (for himself, Mr. 
Case, Mr. GOODELL, Mr, Grave, Mr. 
Moss, Mr. NELSON, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. Spong, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. YARBOROUGH, and 
Mr. Young of Ohio): 

S. 2543. A bill to protect interstate and 
foreign commerce by prohibiting the move- 
ment in such commerce of horses which are 
“sored,” and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(The remarks of Mr. Typrncs when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HART (for himself and Mr. 
KENNEDY) : 

S. 2544. A bill to provide greater opportunity 
for participation in rulemaking by and on 
behalf of persons of limited means; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Harr when he intro- 
duced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. 
GOODELL, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. NELSON, 
Mr. Scorr, and Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey): 

S. 2545. A bill to amend title I of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 in order to 
authorize the Commissioner of Education to 
arrange for community service programs 
seeking solutions to national and regional 
problems; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he intro- 
duced the bill appear earlier in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 


5. 2528—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO RESTORE TO SENIOR CITIZENS 
THE RIGHT TO DEDUCT ALL EX- 
eee FOR THEIR MEDICAL 

ARE 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing legislation to restore the 
100-percent medical expense tax deduc- 
tion for senior citizens. 

Since January 1, 1967, persons over 65 
have not been allowed to deduct all 
medical expenses from their income tax. 
The Social Security Amendments of 1965 
eliminated the privilege the elderly en- 
joyed of deducting all medical expenses 
from their income tax. It should be men- 
tioned that the amendments were en- 
acted over the opposition of the Finance 
Committee and the full Senate. 

The rationale of the 1965 amendments 
hinged on the fact that medicare would 
provide adequate reimbursement for 
medical expenses incurred by the elderly. 
This reasoning is faulty considering 
medicare only covers items like hospital 
room and board, physical, occupational, 
or speech therapy—all general—but not 
private care. Consequently, medicare does 
not cover physicians’ services, private 
nursing care, drugs used for care in one’s 
home, and treatment of mental illness. 
In the end, our elders pay 55 to 60 percent 
of their own medical expenses. 
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In addition, there are groups in our 
society who do not benefit from either 
the basic hospital insurance plan fi- 
nanced through social security or the 
voluntary supplemental medical plan 
financed from premium contributions 
and general reserves. Although the larg- 
est group of these individuals are Federal 
employees, there are many State and 
local governmental employees who are in 
the same situation. 

Also, there are taxpayers who are not 
registered to receive medical benefits 
but who have medical expenses. 

Evidently the elderly have not been 
adequately protected and something 
needs to be done to correct the over- 
sight. Our older people are hit the heav- 
fest with medical expenses during a time 
of their life when their income is the 
least. We must also take into account 
that most of these citizens are living on 
a fixed income and the cost of medical 
attention is rising, not decreasing. 

The revenue loss for allowing these 
persons to deduct all medical expenses 
would be small. But more important, it 
would be justified. The few dollars the 
senior citizen could save in income tax 
would mean a great deal to him. 

I hope every Member will support my 
efforts to correct this defect in the law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2528) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 to restore to 
individuals who have attained the age 
of 65 the right to deduct all expenses for 
their medical care, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. GURNEY, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


S. 2532—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AMEND THE ACT RELATING TO 
HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT AND 
SAFEGUARDING THE HEALTH OF 
FEMALES EMPLOYED IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, by request, a bill to amend the 
1914 act governing employment condi- 
tions of women in the District of Colum- 
bia. I ask unanimous consent that a cov- 
ering letter of Deputy Mayor Thomas W. 
Fletcher dated January 17, 1969, ex- 
plaining the bill and the bill itself be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2532) te amend the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the hours 
of employment and safeguard the health 
of females employed in the District of 
Columbia,” approved February 24, 1914, 
introduced by Mr. EAGLETON, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2532 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1 of the Act entitled “An Act to regulate 
the hours of employment and safeguard the 
health of females employed in the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia”, approved February 24, 
1914 (38 Stat. 291), as amended (D.C. Code, 
sec. 36-301), is amended by striking out the 
two provisos and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “Provided, That nothing con- 
tained herein shall preclude the employ- 
ment of any female employee for more than 
eight hours in any one day or for more 
than six days or more than forty-eight 
hours in any one week, if such overtime work 
is voluntarily agreed to in writing by such 
employee, on a form prescribed by the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, such 
agreement to be valid for such period of 
time as may be specified by the employee, and 
if such employee receives compensation at 
a rate not less than one and one-half times 
the regular rate at which she is employed for 
her employment in excess of eight hours in 
any workday and in excess of forty hours in 
any workweek.” 


The letter presented by Mr, EAGLETON 
is as follows: 

JANUARY 17, 1969. 
The PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia has the 
honor to submit for consideration by the 
91st Congress a draft bill “To amend the Act 
entitled ‘An Act to regulate the hours of 
employment and safeguard the health of 
female employees in the District of Columbia’, 
approved February 24, 1914.” 

The purpose of the bill is to allow female 
employees of certain business establishments 
in the District of Columbia to perform, on 
a voluntary basis, overtime work. Existing 
law, as set out in section 1 of the aforesaid 
Act (38 Stat. 291; D.C. Code, sec. 36-301), 
forbids the employment of women in any 
manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile 
establishment, laundry, hotel, or restaurant, 
or telegraph or telephone establishment, or 
by any express or transportation company in 
the District of Columbia for more than eight 
hours in any one day or more than six days 
or more than forty-eight hours in any one 
week. These restrictions severely limit the 
amount of wages women in certain occupa- 
tions may earn, and have the effect of handi- 
capping them in securing equal employment 
opportunities with men. 

The bill amends section 1 of the Act ap- 
proved February 24, 1914, so as to enable a 
female employee of any of the specified busi- 
nesses, when her willingness to engage in 
overtime work is evidenced by her agreement 
in writing, on a form prescribed by the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, such 
agreement to be valid for such period of time 
as may be specified by the employee, to work 
an unlimited amount of overtime, provided 
she is compensated by her employer at a 
rate not less than one and one-half times 
her regular rate of pay for such employment 
in excess of eight hours in any workday and 
in excess of forty hours in any workweek. 
The amendment proposed by the bill does 
not remove present limitations on the maxi- 
mum number of hours female employees are 
permitted to work, and thus no woman may 
be compelled or required, against her wish, to 
perform labor in excess of existing time 
limitations, The bill also has the effect of 
repealing the existing two provisos of sec- 
tion 1 of the Act. These provisos relate to 
the issuance of temporary permits for the 
performance of overtime work by female em- 
ployees during World War II and are no longer 
applicable. 

Since enactment of the Female Eight- 
Hour Law in 1914—almost fifty-five years 
ago—conditions of employment affecting 
women have undergone drastic changes, Ex- 
cessive working hours, intolerable physical 
surroundings, “sweatshop” conditions, and 
other abuses are no longer prevalent. Modi- 
fication of the special protective features of 
present law to permit overtime work on & 
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purely voluntary basis should have no ad- 
verse effects upon the physical well-being of 
women nor result in any widespread exploi- 
tation of female employees. Moreover, the 
amendment proposed by the bill should min- 
imize the possibilities of discrimination in 
employment because of sex, a practice which 
is forbidden under both the District of Co- 
lumbia Fair Employment Regulations and 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Of 
significance also is the fact that women em- 
ployed in a bona fide executive, administra- 
tive, or professional capacity, or in the ca- 
pacity of an outside salesperson, are 
presently exempt from the maximum hours 
provisions of the Female Eight-Hour Law, as 
are females employed by the District and Fed- 
eral Governments and in the many occupa- 
tions and industries not specifically covered. 
The bill, therefore, will help to achieve equal- 
ity in working hours among all females em- 
ployed in the District of Columbia. Finally, 
it is pointed out that most State laws allow 
some degree of flexibility in working hours 
so as to permit, under specified conditions, 
the performance of overtime work by women. 

For these reasons the District Government 
strongly urges favorable consideration of the 
attached proposed legislation during this ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS W. FLETCHER, 
Assistant to the Commissioner. 
(For Walter E. Washington, 
Commissioner). 


S. 2533, S. 2534, AND S. 2535—INTRO- 
DUCTION OF VETERANS’ BENE- 
FITS BILLS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing for appropriate ref- 
erence three bills which are designed to 
extend and improve the benefits which 
are presently provided for our veterans 
and their dependents. These bills are 
intended to supplement S. 2503, S. 2504, 
and S. 2505 which I introduced on Thurs- 
day of last week. 

The first of the bills to be introduced 
today is intended to standardize the 
computation of countable income re- 
ceived by dependent parents in determin- 
ing their right to dependency and in- 
demnity compensation—DIC—benefits. 

As you know, Mr. President, the par- 
ents of a serviceman who dies while on 
active duty or a veteran who dies as the 
result of a service-connected disability 
are required to meet an extremely strict 
test of financial need. Income limits un- 
der existing law are so stringent that 
the receipt of any income in excess of 
$3,200 per year is sufficient to bar a par- 
ent from receiving DIC payments. 

Although it has been argued that the 
present income limits are reasonable in- 
asmuch as they are comparable to non- 
service-connected mortality pension pro- 
grams, I believe that the dependent par- 
ents of veterans who die from service- 
connected causes should be entitled to 
greater consideration. 

I propose, therefore, that for the pur- 
pose of the DIC program, dependency 
should be held to exist in instances where 
the surviving parents do not have in- 
come sufficient to provide reasonable 
maintenance for themselves and the 
members of their family. The term 
“reasonable maintenance” should be de- 
fined so as to include not only necessi- 
ties such as housing, food, clothing, and 
medical care, but those other require- 
ments which are commonly viewed as 
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necessary to provide the conveniences 
and comforts consistent with a reason- 
able mode of life. 

The second bill which I am intro- 
ducing would liberalize the service-con- 
nected disability benefits program by 
amending section 3104 of title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to allow cer- 
tain permanently and totally disabled 
veterans to receive the full rate of dis- 
ability compensation for their wartime 
service-connected disabilities and to also 
receive a proportionate amount of a 
non-service-connected pension in ac- 
cordance with a specified formula. 

The amount payable under the for- 
mula is determined by deducting from 
100 percent the compensation rating 
evaluation, the result representing the 
percentage of pension payable in any 
specific case, For example, a veteran 
rated at 40 percent for compensation 
purposes would receive his full rate of 
payment—$89 per month—for his serv- 
ice-connected disability and in addition, 
an amount equivalent to 60 percent of 
the non-service-connected pension or- 
dinarily payable. 

Existing law contains a prohibition 
against such payments. However, it is 
my considered belief that the amend- 
ment proposed by my bill offers an ad- 
justment which is sound and reasonable. 

Non-service-connected pensions are 
paid to veterans who were discharged 
under other than dishonorable condi- 
tion after completing 90 or more days 
of active wartime service and who are 
then permanently and totally disabled 
from causes not traceable to such sery- 
ice. In short, pension payments repre- 
sent an award giyen in return for per- 
forming 90 days of military service dur- 
ing a period of war. 

On the other hand disability compen- 
sation is payment for personal injuries 
suffered, or diseases contracted, in the 
line of duty. Clearly, there is no logical 
similarity between the two benefits. They 
are separate, distinct and unrelated. 

I do not ask that the totally disabled 
veteran be given full compensation and 
pension benefits, and my bill contains no 
such provision. Nor do I ask that the 
veteran be paid twice for the same dis- 
ability. I only propose, and I believe with 
complete justification, that the veteran 
who is disabled as a direct result of his 
service be permitted to participate in the 
non-service-connected pension program. 

My third bill is designed to correct 
an obvious inequity in existing law which 
arose with the enactment of Public Law 
90-77. This law expanded the Veterans’ 
pension program by adding a new con- 
cept with regard to the payment of aid 
and attendance allowance to veterans 
who are patients in nursing homes. 

Section 521(d) of title 38, of the United 
States Code, as amended by Public Law 
90-77, now provides that the monthly 
rate of pension payable to a yeteran who 
is a patient in a nursing home should be 
increased by $100. This amendment has 
created a situation in which some veter- 
ans who are totally disabled as the direct 
result of service-incurred disabilities, are 
not furnished an important financial 
benefit which is nevertheless available 
to certain veterans whose disability was 
in no way connected with the perform- 
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ance of military service, since pension 
benefits are currently not payable to 
veterans who already receive disability 
compensation. 

Enactment of this bill, Mr. President, 
would rectify this discriminatory feature 
of the law in question and reemphasize 
the priority that service incurred bene- 
fits should receive. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of these bills be printed 
in the Recorp immediately following my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bills 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. HARTKE, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 2533 
A bill to amend section 415 of title 38, United 

States Code, to standardize the computa- 

tion of income dependent parents 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
415 of title 38 of the United States Code is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “The Administrator” in 
subsection (c) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“The Administrator shall, in determining an- 
nual income under this section, apply the in- 
come standards used in determining the de- 
pendency of a mother or father under section 
315 and” and 

(2) by striking out subsection (g). 
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A bill to amend title 38, United States Code, 
to enable certain permanently and totally 
disabled veterans to receive the full rate of 
disability compensatiom payable for service- 
connected disabilities, and also a propor- 
tionate amount of disability pension under 
a specified formula 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3104 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by (a) inserting immediately after 
“law” in subsection (a) thereof the following 
“, or as provided by subsection (d) of this 
section”; and (b) adding at the end of such 
section the following new subsection: 

“(d) Where a veteran is found to be perma- 
nently and totally disabled for pension pur- 
poses without regard to section 523 of this 
title, and also has a service-connected dis- 
ability rated at 10 per centum or more, but 
not in excess of 90 per centum, the Adminis- 
trator shall pay him the full amount of dis- 
ability compensation provided by chapter 11 
of this title plus a proportionate share of the 
pension otherwise payable under chapter 15 
of this title computed as follows: Deduct 
from 100 per centum the compensation rating 
evaluation, the result representing the per- 
centage of pension payable in the case.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on the first day of the second 
calendar month which begins after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 
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A bill to provide for the payment of aid and 
attendance benefits to certain totally dis- 
abled veterans 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That chapter 

11 of title 38, United States Code, is amended 

by adding at the end thereof the following 

new section: 
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“g 361. Determination with respect to need 
for aid and attendance 

“For purposes of this chapter, a veteran 
rated as totally disabled as the result of 
service-connected disability and who is a 
patient in a nursing home shall be con- 
sidered to be so helpless as to be in need of 
regular aid and attendance.” 

Sec. 2. The table of sections of chapter 11 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“361. Determination with respect to need for 

aid and attendance.” 


S. 2539—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO MALNUTRITION 


Mr. SPONG. Mr, President, the bill I 
am introducing today results from a re- 
cent tour of Virginia which I made to 
study the extent of hunger and malnutri- 
tion which existed in my State. During 
that tour I saw and heard reports of 
persons who were at times without food; 
I saw and heard reports of many other 
persons who had poor and inadequate 
diets. 

Again and again, however, I heard of 
the difficulties in determining the extent 
and medical consequences of undernutri- 
tion and malnutrition. Personnel from 
the two medical colleges in my State, as 
well as from private medical practices, 
spoke of the dearth of scientific informa- 
tion. 

Gradually, data has accumulated to in- 
dicate a direct relationship between mal- 
nutrition and physical and mental devel- 
opment, but much still needs to be done. 
Nutrition education needs to be expanded 
in medical schools. 

As Dr. Jean Mayer, who was recently 
appointed Chairman of the White House 
Conference on Food, Nutrition and 
Health, noted in testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 

As long as nutrition is as poorly and as 
little taught in our medical schools as it is, 
it is very unlikely that nutrition education 
for the poor and disadvantaged is going to be 
very effective. 


Additional research on the specific 
types of malnutrition and the best means 
of treating it needs to be conducted. Sur- 
veys of the nutritional conditions in 
specific areas need to be conducted. 

These are basic steps toward improv- 
ing the nutrition of our people. The bill I 
am introducing today would provide 
funds to pursue these goals. It would pro- 
vide funds to provide courses in nutrition 
at medical schools; it would provide funds 
for research into the various aspects of 
nutrition; and it would provide funds to 
conduct surveys in defined areas. 

Loudoun County, Va., will soon begin a 
detailed survey of the nutritional status 
of its residents. Instigated by county resi- 
dents, the survey will be conducted with 
State funds. I believe well planned and 
conducted surveys similar to this can be 
beneficial to cities and counties, espe- 
cially in those areas not covered by the 
National Nutrition Survey. Under this 
bill, Federal funds could be granted to 
localities to assist them in conducting, 
on their own, surveys and studies which 
would enable them to combat malnu- 
trition. 

In addition, the bill would direct the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
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fare to collect the data derived from re- 
search and survey activities and make it 
available to those interested in improved 
nutrition. 

The development of this information, 
however, is only a first step. Education, 
research, and surveys are only useful if 
they lead to direct improvement in the 
nutritional status of our citizens. In other 
words, scientific and medical information 
will accomplish the goals which we seek 
only when it is directly applied to the 
needs of our people. For this reason, my 
bill would also require 10 percent of the 
funds granted to States under the com- 
prehensive health services program to be 
used for activities designed to improve 
directly the nutritional status of Ameri- 
cans. Implementation of this section 
would, however, be delayed a year be- 
yond the effective date of the section on 
education, research, and surveys in order 
for the basic efforts to have a headstart. 

During my tour numerous officials, 
especially public health personnel, noted 
that even with existing knowledge, they 
could expand their educational activ- 
ities in low-income areas to the benefit 
of low-income families. With the new in- 
formation to be developed and dissem- 
inated under this bill, they could do even 
more. Educational programs for low- 
income families are one type of activity 
which could be funded under the second 
section of the bill, They are, however, 
only one and the way is open for creative 
efforts on the part of State and local 
officials. 

As I have said before, we must reform 
the existing food assistance programs 
in order to make them more available 
and more accessible. But reform of the 
food assistance programs is only part of 
the answer. We must also understand 
why we are attempting to change such 
a personal habit as diet; we must under- 
stand the implications of the new diets 
we are proposing; we must be aware of 
the extent of our problems; and we must 
know the best means of overcoming the 
problems which do exist. Finally, we 
must make use of the knowledge and 
resources which are available to educate 
those who need help to make the best use 
of existing programs and foods. I believe 
this bill will help accomplish these pur- 


poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2539) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to combat the prob- 
lem of malnutrition through research 
and through specialized training in mal- 
nutrition for physicians and nurses, and 
to assist States in providing health serv- 
ices especially designed to prevent mal- 
nutrition and to detect and effectively 
treat malnutrition and conditions re- 
sulting therefrom, introduced by Mr. 
SronG, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


S. 2543—INTRODUCTION OF TEN- 
NESSEE WALKING HORSE BILL 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce today a bill designed to end the 
cruel and unnecessary practice of de- 
liberately making sore the feet of the 
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Tennessee walking horse in order to alter 
its natural gait. 

Man’s inhumanity to man is both well 
known and widely evident. We need but 
look around us to witness its scope. Man’s 
inhumanity to animals is equally well 
known yet perhaps less evident. Take, for 
example, the case of the Tennessee 
walking horse. 

Many of us at one time in our lives 
have attended a horse show and were 
thrilled to see these magnificent animals 
prancing proudly around a show ring. 
The Tennessee walking horse’s back 
stride is long; its front feet barely touch 
the ground, springing upward for a long 
and dignified step or walk. 

With careful training the gait of a 
Tennessee walker can be developed and 
instilled in the animal so that its move- 
ment is not a trot or gallop, but rather a 
quick and highstepping walk. Hence the 
name. 

However, unscrupulous owners and 
trainers of these horses have discovered 
that if the front feet of the Tennessee 
walking horse are deliberately made 
sore, he will lift them quickly and take a 
long striding step forward. This of course 
is the desired gait. The practice of pur- 
posely making the feet sore, commonly 
termed “soring,” makes unnecessary the 
long and difficult training period usually 
required for the Tennessee walker. Why 
bother to train a horse when you can 
induce the gait artificially? 

Soring is done by use of chains or 
tacks on the feet, or by applying a burn- 
ing agent to the pastern, the area just 
above the hoof. These burning agents 
vary, but the most common are an oxide 
of mercury salve known as “creeping 
cream,” and an oil of mustard mixture 
called “scooting juice.” Other techniques 
recently developed involve driving nails 
into the feet, or injecting irritants into 
the sole area near the heel. These are 
more difficult to detect, especially as the 
trainers often then cover the wound 
with a pad and place an artificial foot 
over that. The horse moves in extreme 
agony, crouching on his hind feet with 
his head drawn back and the ears back. 
Often the pain is so severe that the horse 
will try to lie down in the ring. 

Soring is a cruel practice and deserves 
to be prohibited. 

The bill I am introducing today does 
this. It makes unlawful the shipping in 
commerce of any sored horse for the pur- 
pose of exhibition. It prohibits the show- 
ing of sored horses that have moved in 
commerce. It provides that any horse 
show in which sored horses, that have 
moved in commerce, participate is for- 
bidden. 

The bill carefully defines soring and 
declares it to be a cruel and inhumane 
practice. The bill provides that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may prescribe reg- 
ulations necessary for proper adminis- 
tration of the act. He may make inspec- 
tions of horses or horse shows. He is di- 
rected to notify the Attorney General of 
violations and may utilize State officials 
in carrying out the act if he so desires. 

The bill provides a fine of not more 
than $500 and/or imprisonment of not 
more than 6 months for violations of 
the act. 

The thrust of the bill is to focus on 
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the horse shows rather than simply the 
interstate shipment of the sored horses 
in order to provide the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture with a legal vehicle that can 
be administered without unreasonable 
difficulty. 

On May 11, 1967, in the first session 
of the 90th Congress I introduced legis- 
lation designed to eliminate the prac- 
tice of soring. The measure was unfavor- 
ably received due to the opposition of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The Department objected on two 
counts. The first was substantive: The 
practice was limited and the States 
would soon prevent the soring that was 
taking place. The second was adminis- 
trative: A prohibition on interstate ship- 
ments alone would make it difficult, if 
not impossible, for the Department to 
carry out the act. It could not post offi- 
cials at railroad stations or on high- 
ways to check for sored horses. 

After reviewing the situation, how- 
ever, the Department now feels that the 
deliberate soring of horses to affect their 
natural gait is a widespread practice, 
sufficient to warrant national attention. 
It recognizes the failure of the States to 
act and can now justify the need for 
Federal legislation. 

The second objection of the Depart- 
ment has been met by redrafting the leg- 
islation. With the helpful assistance of 
the USDA, the bill is now worded to focus 
attention on the showing and exhibition 
of sored horses rather than restricting 
the prohibition strictly to the interstate 
shipment of such animals, The constitu- 
tional basis of Federal jurisdiction re- 
mains the same, interstate commerce, 
but the administrative focus has been 
switched. 

It is true, Mr. President, that officially 
the relevant, responsible private orga- 
nizations prohibit soring. The American 
Horse Show Association and the Tennes- 
see Walking Horse Breeders and Exhibi- 
tors Association of America both con- 
demn the practice. 

But soring continues nevertheless. The 
exhibitors and trainers who practice this 
cruelty claim that they have to do it in 
order to win a blue ribbon. If they do 
not, others will, and in any case some 
judges preferred sore gaits, it is claimed. 
The judges say the practice has always 
been permitted. The local organization 
says it is up to the national organization 
which of course wants to do something, 
but says it is bucking a stone wall. 

It is time to move beyond the buck 
passing and inaction and simply prohibit 
the practice of soring. It is a particularly 
cruel practice, harmful to the animal and 
denigrating to the individual inflicting 
the pain, 

It is not even necessary as Tom Fuller- 
ton, executive secretary of the Tennessee 
Walking Horse and Breeders and Exhibi- 
tors Association of America has stated. 
Soring is a cheap substitute for careful 
training. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion is it necessary. 

I should like to add that in neither in- 
tent nor language does the bill I intro- 
duce today prohibit the blistering of race 
horses for medicinal purposes. The bill 
is limited to soring which as I have said 
is clearly defined in the bill itself. 
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Soring as a practice should have been 
outlawed years ago. It is a debasing and 
unnecessary cruelty. It requires Federal 
prohibition. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the conclusion of my re- 
marks the text of my bill be printed in the 
REcorp as well as an article by Alice Hig- 
gins in the January 11, 1960, issue of 
Sports Illustrated; a January 6, 1966, 
New York World Telegram and Sun arti- 
cle by George Coleman; and a statement 
by Mr. H. M. Oler, representing the Amer- 
ican Humane Association at a Tennessee 
walking horse show on September 4, 
1965. 

Mr. President, I am delighted that Sen- 
ators CASE, GOODELL, GRAVEL, Moss, 
NELSON, PROXMIRE, PELL, RANDOLPH, 
Sponc, THURMOND, YARBOROUGH, and 
Younc of Ohio join me in cosponsoring 
this important legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and articles will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2543) to protect interstate 
and foreign commerce by prohibiting the 
movement in such commerce of horses 
which are “sored,” and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Typrines (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2543 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Horse Protection 
Act of 1969.” 

Sec. 2. (a) A horse shall be considered to 
be sored if, for the purpose of affecting its 
gait, a blistering agent has been applied 
internally or externally to any of the legs, 
ankles, feet, or other parts of the horse, 
or if burns, cuts, or lacerations have been 
inflicted on the horse, or if a chemical agent, 
or tacks, nails, or wedges have been used 
on the horse, or if any other method or de- 
vices has been used on the horse, including, 
but not limited to chains or boots; which 
may reasonably be expected currently (1) to 
result in physical pain to the horse when 
walking, trotting, or otherwise moving, or 
(2) to cause extreme fear or distress to the 
horse. 

(b) As used in this Act, the term “com- 
merce” means commerce between a point in 
any State or possession of the United States 
(including the District of Columbia and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico) and any 
point outside thereof, or between points 
within the same State or possession of the 
United States (including the District of Co- 
lumbia and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico) but through any place outside thereof, 
or within the District of Columbia, or from 
any foreign country to any point within the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. The Congress hereby finds (1) that 
the practice of soring horses for the purposes 
of affecting their natural gait is cruel and 
inhumane treatment of such animals; (2) 
that the movement of sored horses in com- 
merce adversely affects and burdens com- 
merce; (3) that horses which are sored com- 
pete unfairly with horses moved in commerce 
which are not sored. 

Sec. 4. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person to ship, transport or otherwise move, 
or deliver or receive for movement, in com- 
merce, for the purpose of showing or exhi- 
bition, any horse which such person has rea- 
son to believe is sored, 
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(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to show or exhibit, or enter for the purpose 
of showing or exhibiting, in any horse show 
or exhibition, any horse which is sored if 
that horse or any other horse was moved 
to such show or exhibition in commerce. 

(c) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to conduct any horse show or exhibition in 
which there is shown or exhibited a horse 
which is sored, if any horse was moved to 
such show or exhibition in commerce. 

Sec. 5. (a) Any representative of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is authorized to make 
such inspections of any horses which are 
being moved, or have been moved, in com- 
merce and to make such inspections of any 
horses at any horse show or exhibition within 
the United States to which any horse was 
moved in commerce, as he deems necessary 
for the effective enforcement of this Act, 
and the owner or other person having cus- 
tedy of any such horse shall afford such 
representative access to and opportunity to 
so inspect such horse, 

(b) The person or persons in charge of any 
horse show or exhibition within the United 
States shall keep such records as the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may by regulation 
prescribe in order to enable the representa- 
tives of said Secretary to determine whether 
any horses were moved to or from such show 
or exhibition in commerce, the identity of 
the owner or exhibitor of any horse at the 
show or exhibition, and other facts neces- 
sary for the effective enforcement of this 
Act, and the person or persons in charge of 
any horse show or exhibition shall afford the 
representatives of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture access to and opportunity to inspect 
and copy such records at all reasonable times. 

Sec. 6. Any person who violates any pro- 
vision of this Act shall be fined not more 
than $500 or imprisoned not more than six 
months, or both, 

Sec. 7. Whenever the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture believes that a violation of this Act 
has occurred and that prosecution is needed 
to obtain compliance with the Act, he shall 
inform the Attorney General and the Attor- 
ney General shall take such action with 
respect to such matter as he deems appro- 
priate. 

Sec, 8. The Secretary of Agriculture shall, 
in carrying out the provisions of this Act, 
to the maximum extent practicable, utilize 
the existing personnel and facilities of the 
Department of Agriculture. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is further authorized to utilize 
the officers and employees of any State, with 
its consent, to assist him in carrying out the 
provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 9. The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to issue such rules and regulations 
as he deems necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

Sec. 10. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


The articles presented by Mr. TYDINGS 
are as follows: 

[From Sports Illustrated, Jan. 11, 1960] 

THE TORTURE Must END 
(By Alice Higgins) 

No sportsmen have practiced such sys- 
tematic cruelty to horses for the sake of a 
blue ribbon as is being perpetrated today. 
Shamefully brutal treatment of the Ten- 
nessee Walking Horse is generally practiced 
by breeders, trainers and exhibitors and is 
tolerated by the ASPCA, a society founded 
primarily to protect the horse. Worst of all, 
it is ignored by the American Horse Shows 
Association, the governing body of the sport, 
which is currently meeting in Detroit. I say 
worst of all because the AHSA could stop 
most of it this week if it chose to do so, 

When I first described these abuses (SI, 
July 23, 1956), I was optimistic that meas- 
ures were going to be taken to halt this horse 
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torture. The various associations concerned 
piously expressed a desire to aid in the clean- 
up, rolling their collective eyes heavenward— 
apparently to avoid the ugly sight of quarter 
boots covered with blood, for they have taken 
no real action and the situation is now far 
worse than it ever was. 

The quarter boot, designed to protect the 
horse against injury as he executes his 
unique running walk with its long-reaching 
hind stride, is still being used either to injure 
or to cover up deliberately inflicted injuries. 
Unfortunately for the breed, it was discov- 
ered that if the horse’s front feet are sore he 
will lift them quickly from the ground, shift 
his weight to his sound hindquarters and 
take the much desired long-striding step. 
This “soreing” usually is done by using 
chains or tacks inside the quarter boot or 
by applying a burning agent to the pastern 
area, which is covered by the boot. These 
agents vary, but of the two most common, 
one, an oxide of mercury salve, is known as 
creeping cream, and the other, an oil of 
mustard mixture, is called scooting juice. 
The so-called “big lick” so coveted for show 
ring purposes is now almost completely the 
“sore lick.” 

One Walking Horse breeder hotly asserts 
that most of the recent world champions 
were made with a hot iron. A few others, 
among them the president of the American 
Walking Horse Association, H. Karl Yenser 
of Washington, D.C., are also incensed. Yen- 
ser recently sent an open letter to his mem- 
bers which read in part: 

“The feeling against the continued soreing 
and chaining of horses has reached a point 
where something must be done to correct it. 
. . . Perhaps getting back to more closely de- 
fined gaits as a standard for judging would 
do the job. . . . Exhibitors have decried the 
use of inhumane devices for years and yet al- 
lowed their trainers to continue their use. 
Judges have been criticized for tying [plac- 
ing] ‘sore’ horses, and yet the judge’s hands 
were tied. In my own personal experience if 
I had disqualified all of the sore horses 
shown in front of me, I am afraid I would 
have wound up many times with no horses 
in the class to judge. So I, too, am guilty of 
accepting, even though I did not condone, 
the ‘sore lick.’ I know, too, that every Walk- 
ing Horse judge has been confronted with 
the same situation.” 

Yenser received some lively and approving 
response from his membership. But C. C. 
Turner, of Broadway, Va., a vice-president in 
Yenser’s organization and also a vice-presi- 
dent of the powerful Tennessee Walking 
Horse Breeders’ Association, received anony- 
mous and abusive mail after acting as a judge 
at Dallas. Turner removed the boots in the 
ring and examined the horses for soreness. He 
judged the class accordingly, with the sorest 
farthest down the line. Apparently awakened 
by this show of courage, the SPCA attempted 
to intervene, but J. Glenn Turner, boss of 
the Dallas show and president of the Tennes- 
see Walking Horse Breeders’ Association (and 
no kin to C. C. Turner), refused to allow an 
SPCA inspection. 

EXPEDIENCY VERSUS PRINCIPLE 

Recently C. C. Turner and John H. Amos, 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
TWHBA, plus the other directing officers, 
held a meeting to seek agreement on correc- 
tive recommendations to be proposed at the 
current Detroit session of the American Horse 
Shows Association, which controls more than 
400 recognized shows. Amos advocated the 
complete elimination of boots and severe 
punishment of owners or trainers who use 
any torture device. (Some defenders of the 
boot contend its elimination would lead un- 
scrupulous trainers to drive nails or wedges 
into the tender frog of the hoof, a method of 
soreing difficult to detect.) But as is so often 
the case, the interested parties were forced 
to act on the low ground of expediency rather 
than the lofty plateau of principle, and one 
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of those compromises was reached that seem 
to satisfy all sides and actually settle 
nothing. 

The group agreed to recommend a new 
boot that reveals the front of the hoof, pro- 
tects the tender coronet band, and, because 
of an extra long hinge, drops back when the 
horse is at rest to expose the pastern area 
for inspection, The only other recommenda- 
tion—that a judge be authorized to penalize 
or even disqualify offenders—would, even if 
adopted, amount to no more than a tap on 
the wrist in a situation where a hard blow 
to the heart (perhaps I should say pocket- 
book) is indicated. 

And even these mild suggestions may not 
get into the new rule book of the American 
Horse Shows Association. For one thing, J. 
Glenn Turner, who is no enemy of the 
trainer, has been selected as the new chair- 
man of the Walking Horse Committee for 
the AHSA. Turner has never shown any dis- 
position to change the present rules, which 
are either so vaguely worded as to be unin- 
terpretable, or simply misstate the situation. 
For example, the rule book says: “Horses 
must be serviceably sound.” Under present 
practice, that means only that if they don’t 
fall down they can show. The book also says: 
“Judges shali disqualify horses equipped with 
artificial appliances such as .. . leg chains, 
wires or tacks, blistering or any other cruel 
and inhumane devices. . . . White boots may 
be used, but they shall be subject to exami- 
nation by show officials.” Which officials? In 
practice, the manager leaves the job to the 
steward (the person who must be present at 
every recognized show to see that the asso- 
ciation’s rules are upheld), and the steward 
passes the buck right back to the manager 
or to the show veterinarian or to the judge. 
If, by some chance, an offender is caught he 
is disqualified from the class, but he is free 
to ship his horse off to the next show. 

If the AHSA had the nerve to make the 
punishment fit the crime, a lot of trainers 
would be on crutches. The trainers, of course, 
blame pressure from the owners, and the 
owners say the trainers are at fault. (One 
owner quoted his trainer: “Just don’t watch 
while I put the boots on—you'll feel better 
when you ride up to get that ribbon.”) 

So, despite the courage of men like Yenser, 
C. C. Turner and Amos, there is little to be 
hoped for from the self-interested, ribbon- 
seeking trainer or owner. That leaves the 
matter squarely in the hands of the Ameri- 
can Horse Shows Association, which has yet 
to enforce or even clarify its own tepid rules. 
If the AHSA at its current meeting fails to 
redefine its rules, make clear who is respon- 
sible for enforcing them and provide strin- 
gent penalties for offenders, a few courageous 
show managers are ready to drop the Walk- 
ing Horse division entirely. This may seem 
a drastic remedy, but the various Walking 
Horse societies have had ample time to clean 
their own stable. They have failed to do so. 
The AHSA must have the courage to do it 
for them. 


{From the New York World-Telegram and 
the Sun, Jan. 6, 1966] 

Spur OF THE MOMENT— TORTURE STILL GOADS 
THE WALKING HORSE 
(By George Coleman) 

The Tennessee walking horse cruelty is set 
to hobble into the 1966 annual convention of 
the American Horse Shows Assn. opening at 
Lexington, Ky., a week from today. 

There’s a new rule that’s supposed to hog- 
tie any trainers messing around with walking 
horses: “Any horse foaled after Jan. 1, 1965, 
with scars around the coronet or pastern area 
(Just above the hoof) is ineligible for compe- 
tition.” Plus, “The use of any substance on 
the coronet or pastern area which is evident 
during show performance is prohibited .. .” 

For five years, since this newspaper and 
Sports Illustrated exposed the bloody busi- 
ness, the AHSA has been passing noose-tight- 
ening rules and the cruelty continues. 
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A MATTER FOR RHYME? 


At that time despite published photos of 
horses bleeding to the extent of staining the 
tanbark of show rings, the AHSA officers 
didn’t believe what they saw. The late Adrian 
Van Sinderen, then AHSA president, at the 
1960 convention whitewashed the cruelty 
with a 32-line poem in his report: 


“If you desire a saddle horse, 
A horse that’s sure to please 
Just buy yourself a walking horse, 
And ride along with ease .. .” 


But before the three-day meeting ended 
the AHSA took its initial halting steps to 
curb the torture of the walking horse. Three 
months later at the Nashville (Tenn.) TWH 
breeders’ annual dinner, Tennessee's Gov. 
Buford Ellington told 500 owners and train- 
ers, “Either you stop messin’ with walking 
horse cruelty or I'll chase every last one of 
you over the Great Smoky Mountains.” 
Everybody smiled. 

A TYPICAL PENALTY 


Despite dozens of anti-cruelty rules in 
the AHSA book, the cruelty goes on. Here’s 
an example why: Three trainers were found 
guilty of showing bleeding horses at Kansas 
City’s American Royal Horse Show. So the 
AHSA directors suspended the three for three 
months until April 1, 1966, during the winter 
time when the horsemen wouldn’t be showing 
anyway. That’s a penalty? 

In the walking horse, the longer and 
higher the stride, the better the ride and 
performance. Instead of taking months to 
teach the animal and being content with its 
best, the trainers apply a burning mercury 
ointment above the hooves. Soon the flesh is 
blistered. 

On top of the hooves go upside-down 
cups of rubber called boots and inside the 
boots on top of the blisters are tacks, As 
the boots and tacks rub the flesh rawer, the 
horse, to relieve the pain, barely touches 
the front feet to the ground, To keep his 
balance he increases the back stride. That’s 
the way some show ribbons are won. 

THE NEWEST DODGE 

The latest trick is deliberately to drive a 
nail, in shoeing, into the horse’s foot, That 
accomplishes the same result as the burning 
ointment and tacks. And there’s no rule in 
the AHSA book about a nail in the foot. 


STATEMENT BY MRS, H. M. OLER, REPRESENTING 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION AND 
THE CHATTANOOGA, TENN., HUMANE EDUCA- 
TIONAL SOCIETY 

(At the national celebration of the walking 

horse, Shelbyville, Tenn., September 4, 1965) 
I arrived at the horse show on Friday night, 

August 28, 1965. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 29, 1965 

My first experience was seeing @ sore mare. 

She was very stiff and sore and could barely 
walk. 
I saw the blacksmith applying some chem- 
ical to a horse’s hoof. The horse reacted 
violently to the pain. When the owner saw 
my identification, he took the horse and rode 
off. I could not follow and could not get the 
identity of the owner. 

The horses were used constantly wearing 
heavy chains which tore their pastern badly 
wearing the hair off—some were bleeding. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1 

I saw a man cut a walking horse’s foot 
at the coronet band with a razor blade, and 
rub salt in the wound, I asked him what he 
did that for, he did not answer and when he 
saw my identification, he rode rapidly away. 

Every night at the horse show, the horses 
were shown stiff and sore. After working and 
getting warmed up, they did not show so 
much stiffness. However, after standing, they 
moved sore after being judged. This seems to 
be routine. 
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In one class one of the exhibitors who had 
not been pinned, or tied, was angry and he 
jumped the gate (about 2 feet) out of the 
ring without getting permission to leave and 
without waiting for the gate to be opened. 
A policeman told me that when the rider got 
outside, he hit the horse in the head in 
anger. 

H. M. OLER, 
Humane Agent, Humane Educational 
Society of Chattanooga, Tenn. 


S. 2544—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO PROVIDE GREATER OPPORTU- 
NITY FOR PARTICIPATION IN 
RULEMAKING BY AND ON BEHALF 
OF PERSONS OF LIMITED MEANS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I introduce 
for myself and the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), a bill to 
provide greater participation in rule- 

g by persons of limited means. 

It is axiomatic that the Government 
of a free and open society should strive 
to involve as many of its citizens as pos- 
sible in governmental decisions affecting 
them. 

As we seek to preserve and refine our 
political system, we are witnessing a 
growing tendency among some Federal 
agencies to open their proceedings more 
to the public. 

The purpose of the bill we introduce 
today is to insure that persons of limited 
means are able to take full advantage of 
this trend as are persons of affluence. 

The bill, identical to S. 3703 which I 
introduced in the last Congress, directs 
the Attorney General to contract with 
or to make grants to such nonprofit or- 
ganizations as the National Legal Aid 
and Defender Association to represent 
the poor in Federal rulemaking proced- 
ures which will affect them. 

The bill also authorizes the Attorney 
General to arrange for representation of 
the poor with Federal departments on 
questions affecting the poor. This would 
enable people of limited means to have 
the same opportunity to express their 
views to Federal departments as others 
now do. 

This is not to say that the poor will 
always be correct, but rather that the 
poor, right or wrong, have the right to 
be heard. 

The bill seeks to insure that efforts to 
advance the principle of freedom of in- 
formation include the poor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2544) to provide greater 
opportunity for participation in rule- 
making by and on behalf of persons of 
limited means, introduced by Mr. Harr 
(for himself and Mr. KENNEDY), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2544 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it is 
fundamental] to wise administrative rule- 
making that, except in limited or unusual 
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circumstances, persons whose interests may 
be affected be assured of an opportunity to 
participate in rulemaking through submis- 
sion of data, views, or arguments to the re- 
sponsible rulemaking agency. Rulemaking 
frequently affects persons without the re- 
sources necessary to keep themselves in- 
formed concerning proposed rules or to peti- 
tion for rules or amendment or repeal of 
rules. Hence it is necessary that means be 
provided whereby, insofar as feasible, the 
interests of such persons may be protected 
in rulemaking and whereby the rulemaking 
process may be benefited by advocacy on be- 
half of such interests. 

Sec. 2. Section 553, in chapter 5, Adminis- 
trative Procedure, of title 5, United States 
Code, is hereby amended by adding thereto 
the following subsection: 

“(f) The Attorney General is directed to 
enter into contracts with, or to make grants 
subject to appropriate conditions to, the 
National Legal Aid and Defender Association, 
or such other nationally organized nonprofit 
bodies with generally similar objectives as 
he may deem desirable, whereby such body 
or bodies may be provided with funds to 
enable them to participate in rulemaking in 
accordance with this section on behalf of 
interested persons who, because of their lack 
of personal resources, are unable effectively 
to do so. Any such body shall be deemed to 
be an interested person for the purpose of 
this section. Such body or bodies may con- 
tract with other persons to aid in effectuat- 
ing the purposes of such contract or grant. 
The Attorney General is authorized to adopt 
such rules or regulations as may be appro- 
priate to the administration of this subsec- 
tion. He is authorized, further, after con- 
sultation with the agency involved, by order 
to make this section applicable to matters 
relating to public property, loans, grants, 
benefits, or contracts in circumstances where 
he determines that such matters so affect the 
interests of persons of limited means as to 
make it appropriate that, in connection with 
rulemaking with respect to such matters, a 
body or bodies receiving a contract or grant 
under this subsection should have an oppor- 
tunity to represent such interests.” 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such funds as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of section 2. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


S. 740 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of my very close friend 
the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Montoya), I ask unanimous consent 
that, at its next printing, the names of 
the Senator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE), 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Dopp), the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
EAGLETON), the Senator from New York 
(Mr. GOODELL), the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. InovyeE), the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Packwoop), and the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) be added 
as cosponsors of the bill (S. 740) to per- 
manently establish the Interagency Com- 
mittee on Mexican-American Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

S. 1761 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 1761) designat- 
ing the Interstate Highway System of 
the United States as the Eisenhower In- 
terstate System. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
S. 1872 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the request of the distinguished 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), I 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S.1872) to repeal 
the Emergency Detention Act of 1950 
(title II of the Internal Security Act of 
1950). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

S5. 2264 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr, GRAVEL) be added as an ad- 
ditional cosponsor of the bill (S. 2264) to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to 
provide authorization for grants for 
communicable disease control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

S. 2276 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of my distinguished 
senior colleague from West Virginia, (Mr. 
RANDOLPH), I ask unanimous consent 
that, at its next printing, the names of 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Coop- 
ER), and the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. BAKER), he added as cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 2276) to extend for 1 year 
the authorization for research relating 
to fuels and vehicles under the provi- 
sions of the Clean Air Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


S. 2315 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, at 
its next printing, the name of the senior 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
SON), be added as a cosponsor of the bill 
(S. 2315) to restore the Golden Eagle 
program to the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

S. 2452 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) be added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 2452, providing retirement 
benefits for commissioned officers of the 
Public Health Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

S. 2457 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. BAYH) be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 2457), the Na- 
tional Kidney Disease Act of 1969. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

s. 2518 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. HARTKE), I ask unanimous 
consent that, at its next printing, the 
names of the Senator from Kentucky 
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(Mr. Cooper), and the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. MUSKIE) be added as cospon- 
sors of the bill (S. 2518) to amend title 
II of the Social Security Act so as to 
liberalize the conditions governing eli- 
gibility of blind persons to receive dis- 
ability insurance benefits thereunder. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


S.J. RES. 120 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. BURDICK) be added as 
a cosponsor of the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 120) providing for the preparation 
and submission to the Congress of a mas: 
ter ground transportation plan for the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
STAR PRINT OF BILL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case), I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following Senators be listed 
as cosponsors of the star print of the 
bill (S. 1993) to promote public confi- 
dence in the integrity of the branches of 
the Government, which was requested by 
him on June 30 and which appears on 
page 17745 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD: Mr. Case, Mr. Hart, Mr. BELLMON, 
Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Cook, Mr. GOODELL, Mr. 
Harris, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. Javits, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. MATHIAS, 
Mr. MonpAaLe, Mr. Moss, Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. 
Percy, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. Scorr, Mr. 
Spone, and Mr. TYDINGS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 2, 1969, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 1010. An act for the relief of Mrs. Aili 
Kallio; and 

S. 1011. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the saline water conversion program for 
fiscal year 1970, and for other purposes. 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENTS TO DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AP- 
PROPIATION BILL, 1970 


AMENDMENT NO. 61 


Mr. JAVITS submitted the following 
notice in writing: 


In accordance with the rule XL of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give 
notice in writing that it is my intention to 
move to suspend paragraphs 1 and 4 of rule 
XVI for the purpose of proposing to the bill 
(H.R. 11612), an Act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, and for other purposes the following 
amendment; namely: On page 19, line 12 
delete “$84,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “104,000,000, Provided, That 
$20,000,000 shall be available for milk for 
needy children in nonprofit high schools and 
schools of lower levels, child-care centers, 
summer camps, and similar nonprofit in- 
stitutions devoted to the care and training 
of children.” 
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Mr. JAVITS also submitted an amend- 
ment (No. 61), intended to be proposed 
by him, to House bill 11612, making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

AMENDMENT NO. 62 


Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. BROOKE, 
and Mr. Hart) submitted the following 
notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it ls my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 1 of rule XVI for the pur- 
pose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 11612), an 
act making appropriations for the 
ment of Agriculture and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and for 
other purposes; the following amendment, 
namely: on page 20, line 2 delete “$100,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“$120,000,000.” 


Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. BROOKE, 
and Mr. Hart) also submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
House bill 11612, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1970— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 63 


Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. BROOKE, 
Mr. Hart, and Mr. Kennepy) submitted 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by them, jointly, to the bill (H.R. 11612) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, 
and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS BEFORE SPE- 
CIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON EVAL- 
UATION AND PLANNING OF 
SOCIAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Special Subcommittee 
on the Evaluation and Planning of Social 
Programs, of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, I wish to give notice 
that public hearings have been scheduled 
for Monday and Tuesday, July 7 and 8, 
at 10 a.m. in room 4202 of the New Sen- 
ate Office Building. An additional hear- 
ing will be held in room 4232 at 1:30 p.m. 
on Thursday, July 10. 

Consideration will be given during 
these sessions to the recent report of the 
HEW Social Indicators Panel entitled 
“Toward a Social Report.” The subcom- 
mittee will also receive testimony on S. 5, 
the proposed Full Opportunity Act. 

The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON), 
the Senator from California (Mr. 
Cranston), the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javrrs), the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. Proury), and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER). 
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NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on June 
16, 1969, Senator Sparkman, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Housing and 
Urban Affairs, announced that the sub- 
committee would begin hearings on July 
15 on 1969 housing, urban development 
and mass transportation legislation. He 
announced at that time that he would 
submit at a later date a list of the bills 
pending before the subcommittee upon 
which the hearings would be held. 

In Senator SparKMAN’s absence, I 
should like to announce the list of bills 
as follows: 

S. 201, S. 415, S. 527, S. 669, S. 676, S. 1032, 
S. 1048, S. 1474, S. 2207, S. 2368 and S. 2440. 


The hearings will commence on July 
15 and run through July 25, 1969. They 
will be held in room 5302, New Senate 
Office Building, and will begin at 10 a.m., 
each day. 

Should additional bills be introduced 
prior to July 15, they will also be made a 
part of the subcommittee hearings. 


ACQUISITION OF AIR CARRIERS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the immediate con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 173, S. 1373. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1373) to amend the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

(1) Section 407(b) is amended by adding 
the following additional sentence: “Any per- 
son owning, beneficially or as trustee, more 
than 5 per centum of any class of the capital 
stock or capital, as the case may be, of an 
air carrier shall submit annually, and at 
such other times as the Board may require, 
a description of the shares of stock or other 
interest owned by such person, and the 
amount thereof.” 

(2) Section 408 is amended by striking 
subsection 408(a) (5) in its entirety, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(5) For any air carrier or person con- 
trolling an air carrier, any other common 
carrier, any person engaged in any other ` 
phase of aeronautics, or any other person 
to acquire control of any air carrier in any 
manner whatsoever: Provided, That the 
Board may by order exempt any acquisition 
from this requirement to the extent and for 
such periods as may be in the public in- 
terest;” 

(3) Section 408(b) is amended by strik- 
ing the period at the end thereof and add- 
ing a colon and by adding the following: 
“Provided, further, That in any case in which 
an order of approval is required hereunder 
only by reason of the requirements of sec- 
tion 408(a)(5), the Board may enter such 
order pursuant to such procedures as it 
by regulation may prescribe.” 

(4) Section 408 is further amended by 
adding the following new subsection 408(f) : 

“For the purposes of this section any per- 
son owning beneficially 10 per centum or 
more of any class of the capital stock or 
capital of an air carrier shall be presumed 
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to be in control of such air carrier unless 
the Board finds otherwise.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall be effective as of March 7, 1969: Pro- 
vided, however, That no criminal penalties 
shall be applicable to any person who ac- 
quired control of an air carrier between 
March 7, 1969, and the actual date of enact- 
ment of these amendments. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the distinguished and 
very able senior Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Macnuson), I have called this 
bill up before the Senate today, and on 
his behalf I wish to make the following 
statement with reference to two amend- 
ments to be offered. 

The first amendment is merely techni- 
cal in nature and would insert after the 
enacting clause the followiag: 

That the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as 
amended, be further amended as follows: 


Thus, the first amendment is nonsub- 
stantive in nature and merely supplies a 
description of the appropriate act being 
amended by the bill. 

The purpose of the second amendment 
is to clarify that the provision of the bill 
creating a presumption of control applies 
only to ownership of voting stock having 
10 percent of the total vote. Under the 
proposed amendment, the presumption of 
control would not apply to owners of 10 
percent of the aggregate number of 
shares having some type of voting power 
if the shares owned do not carry 10 per- 
cent of the vote. Conversely, the pre- 
sumption would apply to ownership of 
less than 10 percent of the aggregate 
number of voting shares if the shares 
owned carried 10 percent or more of the 
vote. This clarifying language is entirely 
consistent with the purposes of S. 1373 
and the specific language of the amend- 
ment has been worked out with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and the con- 
cerned industry. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp at this point a letter from 
the Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board dated June 27, 1969 addressed to 
the chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee (Mr. Macnuson), comment- 
ing upon the second proposed amend- 
ment, and a letter dated June 6, 1969, 
from the Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, also addressed to 
the chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee (Mr. Macnuson) and also re- 
lating to the language of the second pro- 
posed amendment. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1969. 
Hon, WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your staff has re- 
quested the Board’s views on the Securities 
and Exchange Commission’s suggested re- 
vision of a proposed amendment of S. 1373 
as reported. The amendment in question, on 
which the Board commented by letter dated 
June 10, proposes to modify S. 1373 by limit- 
ing the presumption of control (Section 4) 
to cases involving 10 percent of “the aggre- 
gate of all classes of the voting stock of an 
air carrier or capital of an air carrier * * *.” 
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The Securities and Exchange Commission 
proposes substitute language for the purpose 
of eliminating an ambiguity and deleting the 
phrase “or capital.” 

The Board has no objection to the sub- 
stitute language proposed by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, except for the 
deletion of the term “or capital.” The pri- 
mary purpose of the suggested language is 
to clarify that the presumption of control 
applies only to ownership of voting stock 
having 10 percent of the total vote. It does 
not apply to ownership of 10 percent of the 
aggregate number of shares having some type 
of voting power, if the shares owned do not 
carry 10 percent of the vote. Conversely, the 
presumption applies to ownership of less 
than 10 percent of the aggregate number of 
voting shares if the shares owned carry 10 
percent or more of the vote. This clarification 
appears in keeping with the purpose of the 
proposed amendment of S. 1373, to which 
the Board had no objection. 

The Board, however, suggests that the 
Securities and Exchange Commission's pro- 
posed language be modified to read: “* * * 
any person owning beneficially 10 per centum 
or more of the voting securities or capital, as 
the case may be, of an air carrier shall be 
presumed to be in control of such air carrier 
unless the Board finds otherwise. * * +” 

The phrase “or capital” appears in Section 
407 of the Act, S. 1873 as reported, and the 
proposed amendment of S. 1373. The purpose 
of the phrase is to cover ownership interests 
in air carriers which are not organized as 
corporations and which do not have stock, 
voting or otherwise. Not only does the Act 
define “air carrier” to include “an individual” 
or “a partnership,” as well as a corporation 
[$101(3) and (13)], but many air carriers 
such as air taxi operators and air freight 
forwarders actually operate as single pro- 
prietorships or partnerships. While the 
Board’s regulations exempt air taxi operators 
and air freight forwarders from Section 408 
for the most part, they do not exempt other 
persons acquiring such carriers from the 
need to comply with Section 408. To elimi- 
nate the “or capital” provision would thus 
cause an undesirable gap in S. 1373’s cover- 
age. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission 
is of the opinion that the significance of the 
words “or capital,” as used in the proposed 
amendment, is unclear. In suggesting that 
the reference be to voting securities “or 
capital, as the case may be,” the Board notes 
that the quoted language is now used in 
Section 407. In any event, the legislative 
history can clarify the significance of the 
phraseology. 

The Board appreciates the opportunity to 
submit its comments. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN H, CROOKER, Jr., 
Chairman. 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C, 

DEAR MR. CHARMAN: This is in reply to 
your letter of May 28 regarding S. 1373. 
As indicated in the Committee Report, the 
purpose of the bill is to assure that no one 
will acquire control of an air carrier with- 
out prior approval of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board unless the Board grants an exemption. 

As you point out, to accomplish this pur- 
pose without unnecessary obstruction of air- 
line financing, or undue complications in 
the statute, presents some difficulties be- 
cause of the variety of ways in which con- 
trol of a company may be obtained and 
the great variety of capital structures which 
air carriers may have. 

Similar problems confronted the drafts- 
men of the Public Utility Holding Company 
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Act of 1935 and the Investment Company 
Act of 1940. It both statutes the concept 
of “control” is important, In some instances, 
the question of whether or not a company 
has to register under the statute and become 
subject to regulation thereunder, depends 
upon the presence or absence of control re- 
lationships between it and other companies. 
Both the Holding Company Act and the In- 
vestment Company Act deal with the prob- 
lem of defining “control” in a manner rather 
similar to that chosen in S. 1373. They refer 
to “control” as meaning control in fact, in 
a manner similar to Section 408(a) (5) of the 
Federal Aviation Act as proposed to be 
amended by Section 2 of S. 1373, and then 
they create a presumption that a person own- 
ing a specified percentage of the voting se- 
curities of a company is in control unless 
the Commission determines otherwise. For 
the sake of clarity, both of these Acts also 
define the term “voting security.” The defi- 
nition contained in Section 2(a) (40) of the 
Investment Company Act of 1940 reads in 
pertinent part as follows: 

“(40) ‘Voting security’ means any security 
presently entitling the owner or holder there- 
of to vote for the election of directors of 
a company. A specified percentage of the 
outstanding voting securities of a company 
means such amount of its outstanding voting 
securities as entitles the holder or holders 
thereof to cast said specified percentage of 
the aggregate votes which the holders of all 
the outstanding voting securities of such 
company are entitled to cast... .” 

Section 2(a)(17) of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935 is similar. In 
general, our experience with this approach 
has been satisfactory. 

It is true, as you point out, that control 
of a company can be acquired in other ways 
than through the ownership of voting secu- 
rities. Indeed, it can be acquired without 
the ownership of any securities, as for ex- 
ample, by a management or other contract. 
It remains true, however, that the usual 
method of acquiring control of a company is 
to acquire a controlling block of voting se- 
curities and to utilize the voting power so 
obtained to take over control of the board 
of directors and the management, We be- 
lieve, therefore, that for the purposes of & 
presumption based on the ownership of se- 
curities, such as that proposed to be provided 
in new subsection (f) of Section 408, as 
added by Section 4 of S. 1373, reference to 
voting securities, as in done in the corre- 
sponding presumptive provisions of the Hold- 
ing Company Act and the Investment Com- 
pany Act, would be satisfactory. It would, for 
example, be somewhat unreasonable to pre- 
sume the existence of control because of the 
ownership of 10 per cent of a small class of 
nonvoting preferred stock which might be 
an insignificant part of the total capitaliza- 
tion of the air carrier and carry little or no 
influence in its management and, as the 
aviation industry has apparently represented 
to you, this might interfere with airline 
financing without corresponding protection 
against a change in control. In the relatively 
unusual situation where control may be ac- 
quired otherwise than through the owner- 
ship of voting securities, the general prohi- 
bition to be contained in amended Section 
408(a)(5) would appear to meet the prob- 
lem. The purpose of the presumption is to 
provide certainty in the relatively common 
situation where a person makes a relatively 
significant investment in securities of a car- 
rier and needs to know whether or not this 
may place him in violation of amended Sec- 
tion 408(a)(5) of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958. Thus, we see some merit in the sug- 
gested amendment to S. 1373 which you 
enclosed. 

On the other hand, that amendment, as 
it stands, is somewhat ambiguous. It is not 
clear whether “owning beneficially 10 per- 
centum or more of the aggregate of all 
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classes of the voting stock of an air carrier” 
means ownership of stock having 10 per 
cent of the vote, or ownership of 10 per 
cent of stock having some type of voting 
power, whether or not this ownership car- 
ries 10 per cent of the vote. For example, if 
a carrier has outstanding a thousand shares 
of common stock having one vote per share 
and a thousand shares of preferred stock 
having ten votes per share, it would not be 
clear whether ownership of a hundred shares 
of each class would create the statutory pre- 
sumption or whether the presumption would 
arise only from ownership of shares having, 
in the aggregate, eleven hundred votes, The 
significance of the words “or capital” in the 
proposed amendment is also unclear. The 
term “capital,” when used with respect to 
corporations, apparently means, in some in- 
stances, all of the outstanding capital stock, 
whether or not voting, while in other con- 
texts it is said to refer to the assets or prop- 
erty of the corporation. 

I attach hereto a copy of a proposed revision 
of Paragraph (4) of S. 1373 which might be 
used in case your Committee should conclude 
to follow the general pattern found in the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 
and the Investment Company Act of 1940. 

I hope that the foregoing wili be of some 
assistance and if we can provide any further 
help, please let us know. 

Sincerely, 
Hamer H. BUDGE, 
Chairman. 


AMENDMENT TO S. 1373 

At page 3, line 18, strike all of paragraph 4 
and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“(4) Section 408 is further amended by 
adding the following new subsection 408 (f) : 

“ ‘For the purposes of this section, any per- 
son owning beneficially 10 per centum or 
more of the voting securities or capital, as 
the case may be, of an air carrier shall be 
presumed to be in control of such air carrier 
unless the Board finds otherwise. As used 
herein, beneficial ownership of 10 per centum 
of the voting securities of a carrier means 
ownership of such amount of its outstanding 
voting securities as entitles the holder thereof 
to cast 10 per centum of the aggregate votes 
which the holders of all the outstanding vot- 
ing securities of such carrier are entitled to 
cast.’ ” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in behalf of the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson), I send to 
the desk two amendments to the com- 
mittee amendment, and ask unanimous 
consent that they be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


That the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as 
amended, be further amended as follows: 

(1) Section 407(b) is amended by adding 
the following additional sentence: “Any per- 
son owning, beneficially or as trustee, more 
than 5 per centum of any class of the capital 
stock or capital, as the case may be, of an 
air carrier shall submit annually, and at 
such other times as the Board may require, 
a description of the shares of stock or other 
interest owned by such person, and the 
amount thereof.” 

(2) Section 408 is amended by striking 
subsection 408(a) (5) in its entirety, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(5) For any air carrier or person con- 
trolling an air carrier, any other common 
carrier, any person engaged in any other 
phase of aeronautics, or any other person 
to acquire control of any air carrier in any 
manner whatsoever: Provided, That the 
Board may by order exempt any acquisition 
from this requirement to the extent and for 
such periods as may be in the public in- 
terest;” 
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(3) Section 408(b) is amended by strik- 
ing the period at the end thereof and adding 
a colon and by adding the following: ‘Pro- 
vided, further, That in any case in which 
an order of approval is required hereunder 
only by reason of the requirments of section 
408(a) (5), the Board may enter such order 
pursuant to such procedures as it by regula- 
tion may prescribe.” 

On page 3, line 18, strike all of paragraph 
(4) and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“(4) Section 408 is further amended by 
adding the following new subsection 408(f) : 

“ ‘For the purposes of this section, any per- 
son owning beneficially 10 per centum or 
more of the voting securities or capital, as 
the case may be, of an air carrier shall be 
presumed to be in contro] of such air carrier 
unless the Board finds otherwise. As used 
herein, beneficial ownership of 10 per cen- 
tum of the voting securities of a carrier 
means ownership of such amount of its out- 
standing voting securities as entitles the 
holder thereof to cast 10 per centum of the 
aggregate votes which the holders of all the 
outstanding voting securities of such carrier 
are entitled to cast.’” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments to the com- 
mittee amendment are considered and 
agreed to en bloc. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 1373) was passed, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 1373 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as amended, be 
further amended as follows: 

(1) Section 407(b) is amended by adding 
the following additional sentence: “Any per- 
son owning, beneficially or as trustee, more 
than 5 per centum of any class of the capital 
stock or capital, as the case may be, of an 
air carrier shall submit annually, and at 
such other times as the Board may require, & 
description of the shares of stock or other 
interest owned by such person, and the 
amount thereof.” 

(2) Section 408 is amended by striking 
subsection 408(a) (5) in its entirety, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(5) For any air carrier or person control- 
ling an air carrier, any other common carrier, 
any person engaged in any other phase of 
aeronautics, or any other person to acquire 
control of any air carrier in any manner 
whatsoever: Provided, That the Board may 
by order exempt any acquisition from this 
requirement to the extent and for such pe- 
riods as may be in the public interest;”. 

(3) Section 408(b) is amended by striking 
the period at the end thereof and adding a 
colon and by adding the following: “Pro- 
vided, further, That in any case in which an 
order of approval is required hereunder only 
by reason of the requirements of section 
408(a) (5), the Board may enter such order 
pursuant to such procedures as it by regula- 
tion may prescribe.” 

(4) Section 408 is further amended by 
adding the following new subsection 408(f) : 
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“For the purposes of this section, any per- 
son owning beneficially 10 per centum or 
more of the voting securities or capital, as 
the case may be, of an air carrier shall be 
presumed to be in control of such air carrier 
unless the Board finds otherwise. As used 
herein, beneficial ownership of 10 per centum 
of the voting securities of a carrier means 
ownership of such amount of its outstanding 
voting securities as entitles the holder thereof 
to cast 10 per centum of the aggregate votes 
which the holders of all the outstanding vot- 
ing securities of such carrier are entitled to 
cast.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall be effective as of March 7, 1969: Pro- 
vided, however, That no criminal penalties 
shall be applicable to any person who ac- 
quired control of an air carrier between 
March 7, 1969, and the actual date of en- 
actment of these amendments. 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958, as amended, and for other 
purposes.” 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an excerpt from 
the report (No. 91-185), explaining the 
purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE AMENDMENT 


On the basis of the hearing record, depart- 
mental reports, and other communications 
received for the record, the committee con- 
cluded that certain changes and additions 
would clarify the intent of the bill and better 
serve the legislative objective of obtaining 
review of any acquisition of an alr carrier 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board when the 
public interest so requires. Accordingly, the 
committee ordered the bill reported with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
text. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(1) Section 407(b) is amended by adding 
the following additional sentence: “Any per- 
son owning, beneficiary or as trustee, more 
than 5 per centum of any class of the capital 
stock or capital, as the case may be, of an 
air carrier shall submit annually, and at such 
other times as the Board may require, a de- 
scription of the shares of stock or other in- 
terest owned by such person, and the amount 
thereof.” 

(2) Section 408 is amended by striking 
subsection 408(a) (5) in its entirety, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(5) For any air carrier or person con- 
trolling an air carrier, any other common 
carrier, any person engaged in any other 
phase of aeronautics, or any other person to 
acquire control of any air carrier in any 
manner whatsoever: Provided, That the 
Board may by order exempt any acquisition 
from this requirement to the extent and for 
such periods as may be in the public 
interest; ”. 

(3) Section 408(b) is amended by striking 
the period at the end thereof and adding a 
colon and by adding the following: “Pro- 
vided, further, That in any case in which an 
order of approval is required hereunder only 
by reason of the requirements of section 
408(a) (5), the Board may enter such order 
pursuant to such procedures as it by regu- 
lation may prescribe.” 

(4) Section 408 is further amended by 
adding the following new subsection 408(f): 

“(f) For the purposes of this section any 
person owning beneficially 10 per centum or 
more of any class of the capital stock or cap- 
ital or an air carrier shall be presumed to be 
in control of such air carrier unless the 
Board finds otherwise.” 
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Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall be effective as of March 7, 1969: Pro- 
vided, however, That no criminal penalties 
shall be applicable to any person who ac- 
quired control of an air carrier between 
March 7, 1969, and the actual date of enact- 
ment of these amendments. 

The committee has also amended the title 
so as to read: 

A bill to amend the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958, as amended, and for other purposes. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of this bill is to assure that 
no person shall acquire control of an air 
carrier without first obtaining the approval 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board unless such 
acquisition has been exempted by the Board 
from that requirement as consistent with the 
public interest. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


Paragraph (1) of the bill would amend 
section 407(b) of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, as amended, to provide that any person 
owning beneficially or as trustee more than 
5 percent of any class of the capital stock or 
capital of an air carrier must submit an- 
nually, and at such other times as the Civil 
Aeronautics Board may require, a descrip- 
tion of the shares of stock or other interest 
owned and the amount thereof. Existing law 
requires the air carrier to report the interest 
of any recordholder of more than 5 percent 
of the capital stock or capital of the carrier. 
This amendment is intended to provide a 
better basis for determining actual owner- 
ship of controlling interests in air carriers. 

Paragraph (2) of the bill amends section 
408(a)(5) of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, as amended, by adding “any person” 
to those who must obtain Civil Aeronautics 
Board approval to acquire control of an air 
carrier in any manner whatsoever, but pro- 
vides that the Board may by order exempt 
any acquisition from the prior approval re- 
quirement to the extent and for such periods 
as may be in the public interest. The com- 
mittee feels that it may prove to be inap- 
propriate to require section 408 proceedings 
as a uniform prerequisite to acquisition of 
a controlling interest in any class or type of 
air carrier, and this legislation should not be 
utilized to unreasonably inhibit the financial 
security and growth of the smaller carriers. 
Accordingly, the committee has provided the 
Board with permissive authority to exempt 
from the prior approval requirement air 
taxis, air freight forwarders, smaller sup- 
plemental carriers, or any other air carrier 
if such exemption will be consistent with the 
objectives of the Federal Aviation Act, this 
legislation, and the public interest. 

Paragraph (3) of the bill would amend 
section 408(b) of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958, as amended, to provide that in any 
case in which an order of approval by the 
Board is required by reason of section 
408(a) (5), the Board may enter such order 
pursuant to such procedures as it by regu- 
lation may prescribe. This provision of the 
bill is intended to provide the Board with 
a degree of flexibility in the procedures by 
which approval of acquisitions of control 
of air carriers may be sought and granted. 
When this provision is read in conjunction 
with the prior paragraph it is clear that the 
Board should not be unreasonably burdened 
by the requirement that all acquisitions of 
control be subject to the prior approval 
of the Board. Under the previous paragraph 
the Board is empowered to exempt any ac- 
quisition from the prior approval require- 
ment if such would be consistent with the 
public interest and the objectives of this bill. 
Additionally, this paragraph of the bill would 
allow the Board to adopt expediting proce- 
dures for consideration of acquisitions not 
so exempted when such procedures would be 
fair and equitable to all parties of interest. 

Paragraph (4) of the bill would add a 
new subsection (f) to section 408 of the 
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Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as amended, 
to provide that any person owning bene- 
ficially 10 per centum or more of any class of 
the capital stock or capital of an air carrier 
shall be presumed to be in control of such air 
carrier unless the Board should find other- 
wise. Thus, a legal presumption of control is 
created by ownership of 10 per centum or 
more of an air carrier, but that presumption 
would be rebuttable with the burden of proof 
in such a case on the party alleging lack of 
control. Conversely, ownership of less than 
10 per centum of an air carrier could not be 
presumed to be control by the Board, but that 
presumption could as well be overcome by 
proof to the contrary, such burden to be 
borne by the Board. 

Section 2 of the bill provides that the effec- 
tive date of the legislation would be March 7, 
1969, the date this measure was introduced 
in the Senate. However, no criminal penalties 
could attach for any violation of the provi- 
sions of this legislation occurring between 
March 7, 1969, and the actual date of enact- 
ment of the bill. 

It is the view of the committee that all 
persons received notice on March 7, 1969, of 
the pendency of this proposed legislation and 
that any acquisition of control occurring on 
or subsequent to that date should be subject 
to the provisions of this legislation. However, 
the committee does not intend for any pro- 
vision of this legislation to be applied retro- 
actively beyond March 7, 1969. This legisla- 
tion is not intended to authorize or require 
review by the Civil Aeronautics Board of any 
acquisition of control of an air carrier by 
any person if such acquisition was completed 
prior to March 7, 1969. The committee is of 
the opinion that any acquisition of control 
of an air carrier not presently requiring ap- 
proval of the Board under section 408 of the 
Federal Aviation Act, as amended, completed 
prior to the effective date of this legislation 
shall not be subject to review and approval 
by the Board by reason of this legislation. It 
is the understanding and belief of the com- 
mittee that the Civil Aeronautics Board con- 
curs in the view that this legislation shall be 
applied only to acquisitions of control not 
completed prior to March 7, 1969, as is well 
indicated by the letter of Chairman Crooker 
dated March 25, 1969, printed subsequently 
in this report. The committee does recognize, 
however, that although Board approval would 
not be a condition precedent to the con- 
tinued holding of control acquired prior to 
March 7, 1969, approval would be necessary 
in a situation where, prior to that date, a 
contract had been entered into for acquisi- 
tion of control of an air carrier but control 
had not in fact been acquired before March 7, 
1969. 


BACKGROUND AND NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


Existing law required prior Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board approval of an acquisition of an 
air carrier in any manner whatsoever by 
another air carrier or person controlling an 
air carrier, any other common carrier, or any 
person engaged in any other phase of aero- 
nautics. But the state of existing law is such 
that any noncarrier attempting to acquire an 
air carrier may do so without the approval of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board so long as con- 
trol is sought through acquisition of stock 
without a technical transfer of the air car- 
rier’s certificate. This bill would enlarge the 
prior approval requirement to include ac- 
quisition of an air carrier by any person, and 
reflects the conviction of the committee that 
entry into the transportation fleld by noncar- 
rier interests should be accompanied by ap- 
propriate safeguards to protect the interest 
of the public in our air transportation sys- 
tem. 

In considerable measure this proposed leg- 
islation is prompted by the widespread effort 
of many large business entities to diversify 
their economic interests, This trend toward 
acqusition of control of many diverse eco- 
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nomic interests by single-corporate entities 
has accelerated markedly in recent months. 
Many air carriers have now reached a point 
where they are attractive to large financial 
enterprises and several acquisitions involving 
air carriers have been recently proposed or 
attempted. 

Transportation services are provided upon 
the basis of public convenience and neces- 
sity. The regulation of transportation en- 
tities by the appropriate governmental agen- 
cies attempts to assure safe, efficient, and 
economical service by a well-balanced and 
developed transportation system designed to 
serve the needs of the public. To further such 
development, we have not only regulated the 
economic activity of carriers, but have, as 
well, extended subsidies and other aids to 
facilitate appropriate development. The in- 
terest and investment of the public in our 
transportation system must be protected. 

The development of a sound air transpor- 
tation system is not only of prime impor- 
tance to the proper growth of foreign and 
domestic commerce and the daily movement 
of persons and goods but is, as well, an essen- 
tial attribute in times of national emer- 
gency. Thus, when the Civil Aeronautics 
Board initially determines whether to issue 
a certificate to a given carrier it takes into 
account the nature and qualifications of the 
persons controlling it in determining whether 
the carrier is fit, willing, and able to pro- 
vide the desired transportation services. 
These same considerations are taken into 
account where a technical transfer of the 
carriers is proposed, which, as previously 
noted, requires Board approval. Consistent 
with this protection of the national interest 
the proposed legislation would provide the 
Civil Aeronautics Board with the similar 
opportunity to consider whether a person 
seeking acquisition of the controlling inter- 
est in an air carrier is fit, willing, and able 
to operate the carrier in accord with the 
public interest. 

The committee wishes to make absolutely 
clear that by this proposed legislation it does 
not intend to either diminish or increase in 
any manner whatsoever the scope of relief 
from operation of the antitrust laws or other 
restraints or prohibitions made by, or im- 
posed under, authority of law presently af- 
forded by section 414 of the Federal Aviation 
Act, as amended. While the committee ac- 
knowledges that approval of an acquisition 
of an air carrier under section 408 of the 
act results in relief pursuant to section 414, 
we are as well mindful that such relief is 
limited and is afforded “* * è insofar 
as may be necessary to enable such person 
to do anything authorized, approved, or re- 
quired by such order.” 

COST OF LEGISLATION 

Enactment of this bill would involve no 
additional cost to the Government other 
than possible additional administration ex- 
pense attributable to reviewing a greater 
number of proposed acquisitions of control 
of air carriers. 


THE BYRDS OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of my predecessors as U.S. Sen- 
ator from the State of West Virginia was 
Charles James Faulkner of Martinsburg, 
W. Va. He served in the Senate for 12 
years, from March 4, 1887, to March 3, 
1899. 

But it is not Senator Faulkner whom I 
wish to discuss today. It is his niece who 
I believe has a unique position in Ameri- 
can politics. 

She was born Eleanor Bolling Flood in 
Appomattox County, Va., and was mar- 
ried in 1886 to Richard Evelyn Byrd. 

To me, her connection with politics is 
fascinating. 
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Her mother was educated in a Catholic 
convent in France, while her grandfather 
was serving as minister to France during 
the administration of President Bu- 
chanan. 

Both of her grandfathers served in the 
Virginia Legislature, as did her father, 
her husband, her brother, her son, and 
her grandson. 

Mrs. Byrd’s husband served as Speaker 
of the Virginia House of Delegates; her 
brother, Henry DeLaWarr Flood, served 
in the Virginia Senate, as did her son, 
Harry Flood Byrd, and her grandson, 
Harry F. BYRD, JR. 

In the Congress, her uncle served as 
U.S. Senator, as previously noted. Her 
brother, Henry DeLaWarr Flood, later 
served in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, and as chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee in that body. Another 
brother, Joel West Flood, also served in 
the U.S. House of Representatives. Her 
son, Harry Flood Byrd, after serving in 
the Virginia Senate and as Governor of 
Virginia, represented Virginia in the 
U.S. Senate longer than any other Vir- 
ginian, 32 years. Her grandson, HARRY F. 
Byrp, JR., after serving several years in 
the Virginia Senate, is now Virginia’s 
senior U.S. Senator. A close and warm 
friend of mine, he is serving his great 
State with honor and distinction, and is 
performing a great service to his people 
and to the people of the Nation. 

It is with pride that I call attention to 
the distinguished—truly distinguished— 
service that has been rendered by this 
great and distinguished family—the Byrd 
family of Virginia. 


THE WARREN COURT—THE OTHER 
SIDE OF THE STORY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, numerous encomiums dealing with 
the service of Chief Justice Warren on 
the U.S. Supreme Court have been 
delivered following his retirement. 

There is, of course, another side to the 
story. Many Americans, including myself, 
were not admirers of Mr. Warren. 

The activist Court which he headed, in 
my opinion, by its unsound and uncon- 
stitutional excursions into the legislative 
realm, has caused much of the unrest and 
unhappiness that currently exists in our 
country. 

Instead of interpreting the statutes and 
the Constitution as they are written— 
which should be the Supreme Court’s 
only function—Mr. Warren and his 
libertarian majority on the Court all too 
often substituted personal notions of 
what they thought the Constitution and 
laws ought to say. 

Austin V. Wood, publisher of the 
Wheeling, W. Va. newspapers, has 
articulated this criticism of Mr. Warren 
in a succinct article in the Wheeling 
News-Register of Sunday, June 29, en- 
titled “Warren the ‘Great Destroyer.’” 

Mr. Wood points out that the Warren 
Court is the only U.S. Supreme Court in 
our history to be publicly and formally 
criticized by the American Bar Associa- 
tion and the Conference of State Chief 
Justices. Mr. Wood himself is a lawyer. 

Mr. Wood begins his article in this way: 

Chief Justice Warren retired last week. 
Contrary to all precedents, President Nixon 
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showed up at the last session to deliver a ten 
minute encomium of the Chief Justice. Said 
Mr. Nixon, “He has helped keep America on 
the continuity and change so essential for 
our progress . . . The nation owes a debt of 
gratitude to the Chief Justice for his 
example.” 


Mr. Wood goes on to say: 


I could not disagree with the President 
more violently. 


Mr. President, parenthetically, let me 
say the same for myself. 

Continuing to read from the article: 

Far from setting an example leading to 
progress, Mr. Warren, in my estimation, has 
been the most destructive high official in our 
entire history. 


Mr. Wood continues: 

Through decisions admittedly based upon 
social philosophy, rather than upon legal 
precedence, he literally destroyed the basic 
legal foundation of our country built up over 
the years and substituted therefor 
and changeable whims which left us with no 
foundation upon which to evolve a nation of 
law and order and property rights. The law of 
today might well not be the law of tomorrow. 

The result has been the complete under- 
mining of the confidence of our people in the 
Court as the guardian of their rights. The 
Justices which once were regarded with re- 
spect bordering upon reverence are now re- 
garded with fear and contempt. 


He goes on to say: 

Getting away from the sweeping policies of 
Mr. Warren’s administration and viewing the 
obvious results, can there be any doubt that 
thousands of dangerous criminals are today 
walking our streets and terrorizing our people 
as the result of Mr. Warren’s radical concep- 
tion of the Constitutional protections due 
individuals? Can there be any doubt that Mr. 
Warren’s social conceptions enacted, yes, en- 
acted, into law by our Supreme Court have 
stimulated campus uprisings and ghetto riots 
we are witnessing? Can there be any doubt 
that Mr. Warren more than any other man 
is responsible for the deterioration of our 
three-division system of government result- 
ing in overwhelming power in the Executive 
branch— 


And, may I add, in the judicial 
branch— 
and the almost abdication of responsibility 
by our Congress? Is this not the man who 
more than anyone else has cast doubt upon 
our religious conceptions by forbidding pray- 
er in our schools and contributed to our 
moral deterioration through permitting the 
dissemination of pornographic materials? 

The nation owes a “debt of gratitude” to 
this man? Not in my book— 


And, Mr. President, I say, “Nor in my 
book.” 

And I hope not really in President 
Nixon’s book. 

I say the same, Mr. President— 
Nixon, during his campaign, said time after 
time he wanted Supreme Court Justices 
who would interpret rather than legislate. 
Chief Justice Burger appears to be that sort 
of man, Let us hope that Mr. Nixon’s future 
appointments will be equally promising. 


Mr. President, the article expresses my 
viewpoint succinctly and precisely with 
regard to Mr. Warren. The stability of 
the Nation, the dependability of legal 
precedent, the maintenance of law and 
good order, and, indeed, the respect for 
the Court itself have never at any pre- 
vious time in our country’s history been 
so grievously damaged as they have been 
during Mr. Warren’s tenure and, iron- 
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ically, by the destructive decisions in 
which he often spoke for the majority, 
albeit frequently a majority of one. The 
minority on the Court was moved many 
times to scathingly denounce and bit- 
terly dissent from the decisions reached 
by Mr. Warren and his activist majority. 

Mr. Warren will be proclaimed by 
some as a great Chief Justice, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but in the judgment of many 
Americans, including myself, constitu- 
tional government and American consti- 
tutional liberty have never suffered so 
greatly as they have from his hand. 

In the belief that a balanced picture 
of Mr. Warren’s tenure on the Court 
should be presented, I ask unanimous 
consent that the commentary by Mr. 
Austin Wood be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

[From the Wheeling News-Register, 
June 29, 1969] 


WARREN THE “GREAT DESTROYER” 
(Commentary by Austin V. Wood) 


Chief Justice Warren retired last week. 
Contrary to all precedents, President Nixon 
showed up at the last session to deliver a ten 
minute encomium of the Chief Justice. Said 
Mr. Nixon, “He has helped keep America on 
the continuity and change so essential for 
our progress ... The nation owes a debt of 
gratitude to the Chief Justice for his ex- 
ample.” 

I could not disagree with the President 
more violently. Far from setting an example 
leading to progress, Mr. Warren, in my esti- 
mation, has been the most destructive high 
official in our entire history. His appoint~ 
ment and the political maneuvering which 
led to it was the most reckless, irresponsible 
political chicamery ever imposed upon the 
American people. You will remember that it 
grew out of the 1952 Republican convention 
and was the price paid for the support of the 
California delegation for the Eisenhower- 
Nixon ticket. Here was the most important 
office in our government. Probably even more 
important than the Presidency in view of the 
fact that the appointment is for life and the 
Supreme Court was designed to be the ulti- 
mate protection of our people against imposi- 
tions by the Executive or Legislative branch. 
That Mr. Warren was completely unsuited for 
the position was obvious. Upon graduating 
from law school, he had practiced for only 
three years and then had become and re- 
mained a professional politician. It is fair 
to say that Mr. Eisenhower had little to do 
with the maneuver. It was handled largely 
by Cabot Lodge who later became Mr, Nixon's 
running mate in his unsuccessful candidacy 
for the Presidency and now is our chief ne- 
gotiator in Paris. 

Mr. Warren’s performance on the bench 
was what might well have been anticipated. 
He had no conception of the Constitutional 
functioning of the Supreme Court and hav- 
ing been an extreme liberal in California 
soon converted that body to a legislative or- 
gan for the righting of what he conceived 
to be the wrongs which inflicted our nation. 
Through decisions admittedly based upon so- 
cial philosophy, rather than upon legal prec- 
edence, he literally destroyed the basic legal 
foundation of our country built up over the 
years and substituted therefor changing and 
changeable whims which left us with no 
foundation upon which to evolve a nation of 
law and order and property rights. The law 
of today might well not be the law of tomor- 
row. 

The result has been the complete under- 
mining of the confidence of our people in 
the Court as the guardian of their rights. 
The Justices which once were regarded with 
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respect bordering upon reverence are now 
regarded with fear and contempt. And lest 
this be regarded as one man’s opinion, let 
it be remembered that Mr. Warren’s Court, 
as it came to be known, is the only Supreme 
Court in all our history to be publicly and 
formally criticized by the American Bar As- 
sociation and the Conference of State Chief 
Justices. 

Getting away from the sweeping policies 
of Mr. Warren’s administration and viewing 
the obvious results, can there be any doubt 
that thousands of dangerous criminals are 
today walking our streets and terrorizing 
our people as the result of Mr. Warren’s radi- 
cal conception of the Constitutional protec- 
tions due individuals? Can there be any 
doubt that Mr. Warren's social conceptions 
enacted, yes enacted, into law by our Su- 
preme Court have stimulated the campus 
uprisings and ghetto riots we are witness- 
ing? Can there be any doubt that Mr. War- 
ren more than any other man is responsible 
for the deterioration of our three-division 
system of government resulting in over- 
whelming power in the Executive branch 
and the almost complete abdication of re- 
sponsibility by our Congress? Is this not the 
man who more than anyone else has cast 
doubt upon our religious conceptions by 
forbidding prayer in our schools and con- 
tributed to our moral deterioration through 
permitting the dissemination of porno- 
graphic materials? 

The nation owes a “debt of gratitude” to 
this man? Not in my book. And I hope not 
really, in President Nixon’s book. Mr. Nixon, 
during his campaign, said time after time 
he wanted Supreme Court Justices who 
would interpret rather than legislate. Chief 
Justice Burger appears to be that sort of 
man. Let us hope that Mr. Nixon’s future 
appointments will be equally promising. 


THE ABUSE OF LIBERTY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, when we think of the Fourth of 
July, we realize that a single word holds 
the essence of its meaning—the word 
“liberty.” 

In America today we are witnessing a 
perversion of liberty in many areas of 
our national life. It is not too much to 
say, I believe, that the future of freedom 
in our Nation is threatened by the mili- 
tants’ gross distortion of freedom. 

The near-treasonable denunciation of 
our Government, the radicals’ plans to 
infiltrate and hamstring our economic 
system, the unholy invasion of our 
churches, the destructive disorder on our 
college and university campuses are ex- 
amples of the perversion of liberty to 
which I refer. 

All of these things have been com- 
mitted under the guise of free speech 
and assembly and the rights enjoyed by 
a free people under our Constitution. 
They have been possible, and they have 
been tolerated, because of the guarantees 
of liberty in our fundamental law. Unless 
checked, they will become the greatest 
threat to the continuation of our liberty. 

Many years ago when our republic was 
young, Mr. President, James Madison, 
the fourth President of the United 
States, recognized the kind of danger the 
Nation faces today when he said: 

Liberty may be endangered by the abuse 
of liberty as well as by the abuse of power. 


That truth needs to be understood by 
all Americans in this age, and most es- 
pecially by those who would refrain from 
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the proper use of power, or who have 
counseled restraint and leniency in deal- 
ing with disorder and unlawful activ- 
ities, wherever they may occur. 

Madison knew a century and a half 
ago, as of course any reader of history 
knows, that the misuse of power can lead 
to tyranny. But it is equally true that 
the misuse of liberty and the nonuse of 
legitimate authority and power can lead 
to chaos and anarchy. Freedom can be 
stifled as effectively by one means as by 
the other. That is the great lesson that 
history should teach us as we approach 
this Fourth of July. 

The recent elections in which law and 
order and domestic tranquillity were once 
again revealed as predominant national 
issues should tell us a great deal. They 
made it very clear that the average cit- 
izen is deeply concerned about the abuse 
of liberty that has become so prevalent 
in America and the lack of action by 
government or other proper authority to 
counteract it. 

The vast majority of our people, I be- 
lieve, are dismayed at the widespread 
effort of militants to undermine and 
overthrow our form of government. They 
are angered by the moves of DRUM and 
the SDS to disrupt industrial plants. 
They are outraged by the radicals’ des- 
ecration of worship services. And they 
are thoroughly and completely fed up 
with civil disorder of all kinds, whether 
in the inner city, the suburbs, in the 
streets, or on the college campus. 

Treasonable talk is an abuse of lib- 
erty. So-called “‘work-in” plans that aim 
at subversion and disruption of business 
and industry are an abuse of liberty. 
Disruption of religious worship is an 
abuse of liberty. Seizure of college build- 
ings and the willful disruption of edu- 
cation activities is an abuse of liberty. 

Abraham Lincoln said: 

There is no grievance that is a fit object 
of redress by mob action. 


He also said: 


It is safe to assert that no government 
proper ever had a provision in its organic 
law for its own termination. 


Our Declaration of Independence and 
our Constitution are not charters for 
self-destruction. Permissiveness will not 
preserve freedom. Indecisiveness by le- 
gally constituted authority is the enemy 
of independence. 

This Fourth of July should be a time 
for the American people, and for all in 
positions of authority, to rededicate 
themselves to the concepts and practices 
of a lawful and orderly society. 

Our Nation has the right, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and the duty to protect itself, by 
whatever lawful means are necessary, 
against those who would destroy it. And 
a first duty of government is to enforce 
the law and maintain order. 

Continued appeasement of those who 
abuse liberty can only lead to the de- 
struction of liberty for all. 


FEDERAL VACCINATION CAMPAIGN 
TO ERADICATE GERMAN MEASLES 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, yester- 
day, the Wall Street Journal carried an 
important and informative article on the 
Federal Government's campaign to erad- 
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icate German measles, or rubella as it 
is technically known. The need for in- 
tensive new efforts to immunize our 
population against the severe conse- 
quences of this disease was clearly 
brought out this week in the course of 
Senator Yarsoroucn’s hearings before 
the Health Subcommittee on proposals 
to extend the Federal Vaccination Assist- 
ance Act, and I welcome the current 
campaign as an indication of our com- 
mitment to firm action. 

As numerous medical experts have 
repeatedly warned in recent months, the 
United States faces the prospect of an- 
other grave epidemic of German measles 
in 1970 or 1971, and we must take action 
now if our immunization programs are 
to be effective in preventing the ravages 
that will otherwise ensue from the dis- 
ease. As the report in the Wall Street 
Journal states, in the epidemic of 1964- 
65, 20,000 children were born with birth 
defects and over 6,000 stillbirths were 
caused by the disease. 

Today in the United States, 50 million 
children and child-bearing women are 
unprotected against German measles. 
Unless adequate precautions are taken 
to eradicate this disease, thousands of 
additional children will be born blind, 
deaf, or with severe heart defects or 
mental retardation because their moth- 
ers contracted the disease during preg- 
nancy. 

Mr. President, because of the impor- 
tance of the issues involved in promoting 
an effective vaccination campaign 
against German measles, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article to which 
I have referred be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VACCINATION ATTACK AGAINST GERMAN MEA- 
SLES AIMED AT ERADICATING DISEASE IN 5 
YEARS 

(By Jonathan Spivak) 

WASHINGTON.—A major Federal campaign 
to eliminate German measles, a leading cause 
of birth defects, will soon be set in motion. 

Though starting slowly, the effort is de- 
signed to eradicate the disease within five 
years and to prevent a repetition of the 1964— 
65 German measles epidemic, when 20,000 in- 
fants suffered birth defects. After birth, chil- 
dren commonly contract the disease without 
harm, but when transmitted to a woman 
early in pregnancy it causes severe damage 
to the developing embryo. 

With special Federal grants from the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department’s 
Communicable Disease Center in Atlanta, 
vaccination programs will begin this fall in 
most states and major cities, including Chi- 
cago, New York and Philadelphia, officials 
say. Some states, such as Massachusetts, al- 
ready have appropriated their own funds to 
begin vaccine purchases and immunization 
programs. 

“We would expect to begin to have an im- 
pact certainly next year, and probably, if 
things go as we expect, a major impact would 
be made in two years, although it won't fin- 
ish the job,” says Dr. F. Robert Freckleton 
of the Atlanta center. The Federal goal is 
eventually to immunize 50 million to 60 mil- 
lion children one year old to about 10 or 11 
years old, 

AVAILABILITY FACTOR 

But health officials plan to proceed cau- 
tiously. While the vaccine, currently licensed 
for sale only by Merck & Co., doesn’t pose any 
known risks to children, much remains to be 
learned about its use in large-scale cam- 
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paigns. For one thing “you aren’t sure how 
many kids you need to vaccinate to prevent 
the prevalence of rubella (German measles) ,” 
says Dr. Harry M. Meyer Jr. of the National 
Institutes of Health, who pioneered in de- 
veloping the vaccine. 

Further, availability of the vaccine may be 
a limiting factor, at least at the start. “Ini- 
tial supplies will be small, but there will be 
no problem as far as shortages by the end of 
the year,” says Dr. Freckleton. “It will then 
be coming off in sufficient quantities,” he 
notes. 

The vaccine, which is made from a weak- 
ened form of the live German measles virus, 
takes about six months to produce. Thus, 
Merck's output will increase progressively by 
the end of the year. In addition, Federal ex- 
perts anticipate that one or two other drug 
makers—Philips Roxane Laboratories Inc, 
and Smith Kline & French Laboratories— 
will be cleared for public marketing this 
year. 

Another problem is money. Federal plans 
currently call for spending $26 million in the 
first year, enough to immunize perhaps 20% 
of the total goal. HEW’s strategy will be to 
concentrate efforts initially in groups of chil- 
dren where the biggest social and medical 
benefits will result. 

Federal guidelines will urge state and city 
health departments, which actually will run 
the immunization campaigns, to give first 
call to low-income children. The poor are 
usually the least well immunized and often 
the most difficult to reach with health care 
programs, say experts at the Communicable 
Disease Center. It’s expected that, in the 
fall and winter, immunizing efforts will be 
concentrated on such groups as Head Start 
preschool children and pupils enrolled in 
Federally aided Title I elementary school 
programs, which are limited to poverty areas. 

“We are being more restricted in the use 
of this vaccine than polio,” says Dr. Alan 
Donaldson of HEW's Health Services and 
Mental Health Administration. “The feeling 
is that it can be handled through the school 
systems to reach the target population more 
effectively.” 

AIMING AT CHILDREN 


There’s little scientific dispute over focus- 
ing the campaign on children. If the vac- 
cine were given routinely to adults, it might 
pose the same hazards for expectant mothers 
as the disease-causing virus; it isn’t known 
if the weakened vaccine virus is still potent 
enough to cross the placental barrier and 
damage the unborn fetus. With German 
measles infections, the greatest period of risk 
for women is during the first few months 
of pregnancy, when still birth or a variety 
of congenital defects, such as sight and hear- 
ing loss, often result. 

“No one in this country is willing to rec- 
ommend immunization of young women who 
could potentially be pregnant,” notes Dr. 
Donaldson. Instead, U.S. experts are assum- 
ing a different kind of risk: That protecting 
children against German measles will reduce 
the spread of disease rapidly enough to avert 
serious health hazards to women during the 
next epidemic. 

Experts are uncertain when German mea- 
sles will peak again. The last epidemic in 
1964-1965 was of major proportions, with 
12.5 million cases, probably about 10 times 
the current level. Cyclical increases appear 
to occur every six to nine years, but many 
aren't of the magnitude of the last epidemic. 

Thus, if all goes well, health authorities 
will have sufficient time to immunize most 
youngsters. If so, it’s believed, a phenomenon 
known as “herd immunity” will take effect. 
Unvaccinated individuals will be protected 
because the virus will no longer be able to 
spread easily from one susceptible person to 
another. 


CAUTION FOR PREGNANT WOMEN 


But if a sharp increase in German measles 
occurs in 1970 or 1971 many expectant women 
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may face serious risks. It’s estimated that 
10% to 20% of women of child-bearing age 
are susceptible to German measles. The 1964- 
1965 epidemic resulted in 6,250 still births or 
other infant deaths, 5,000 therapeutic abor- 
tions and 20,000 birth-damaged infants, ex- 
perts say. The total cost in medical, education 
and other special services for these handi- 
capped children is estimated at $1 billion. 

Thus, a lively private demand for the vac- 
cine is likely to arise for protection of women. 
These immunization efforts, of course, will re- 
quire a great deal more medical caution than 
public campaigns directed at children. Fed- 
eral health officials and the vaccine makers 
are worried that oversights might needlessly 
discredit the vaccine. 

The prime precaution is to prevent immu- 
nization of pregnant women and to insure 
that those vaccinated don’t become pregnant 
for several months, Physicians are being ad- 
vised, for example, to make certain that 
women practice an effective form of contra- 
ception after vaccination. 

Even so, some experts are convinced that 
public misunderstandings will arise if the 
vaccine is widely used with women. About 
2% to 3% of all children are born with con- 
genital defects. Thus, the German measles 
vaccine may be improperly associated with 
birth hazards. “The first deformed child born 
of a woman who received the vaccine will hit 
the headlines,” warns one public health 
specialist. 

Side effects produced by the vaccine in 
women are another difficulty. A significant 
proportion of those immunized, particularly 
older women, experience joint pain or ar- 
thritis lasting for several weeks. This reaction 
doesn’t occur among children. 

As most women are already immune to 
German measles from natural exposure, it’s 
considered essential to identify specifically 
those who are susceptible and need protec- 
tion. While a highly accurate laboratory test 
is available, there is a shortage of trained 
technicians and facilities to perform it. 


THE ROLE OF MANPOWER IN THE 
FUTURE OF COAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Monday, June 30, 1969, I de- 
livered the keynote address at the 65th 
regular meeting of the Rocky Mountain 
Coal Mining Institute. The annual meet- 
ing took place at Estes Park, Colo. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert 
the text of my speech in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


THE ROLE OF MANPOWER IN THE FUTURE OF 
COAL 
(By RoserT C. BYRD, U.S. Senator from West 
Virginia) 

President Shubart, members of the Rocky 
Mountain Coal Mining Institute, guests, 
ladies and gentlemen: I want to thank George 
Judy for his kind introduction, and also to 
express my appreciation to your program 
chairman, Oren Bridwell, for inviting me to 
make the keynote address here today. 

Perhaps, I should also include a word of 
gratitude to those farsighted individuals who 
initially selected such a delightful location 
as Estes Park as the permanent site of this 
meeting. The climate here is a welcome con- 
trast to that of the traditional Washington, 
D.C., summers. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to dis- 
cuss coal’s problems with coal people. As 
you know, my State of West Virginia is the 
Nation’s leading producer of coal. Conse- 
quently, it is a subject that holds real inter- 
est for me. 

Because you are coal oriented, because coal 
has been much on the mind of the public 
of late, I can perform my role as keynoter 
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and enunciate the issues of interest only in 
serious terms. 

The titles of the addresses you have sched- 
uled reflect a forward-looking attitude. You 
are searching for the latest knowledge avail- 
able in all sectors of the coal industry. Your 
speakers have been given the task of bringing 
you up-to-date by stressing “What’s new”— 
What’s New in Coal; What’s New in Produc- 
tion; Our New plants and Coal; What's New 
in Safety Regulation; What’s New with the 
Manufacturers. 

You are looking, of course, for information 
and ideas that can benefit your individual 
operations. There certainly is nothing rep- 
rehensible in that. In fact, your bosses, the 
stockholders, would soon set you back on 
course if you did otherwise. Nevertheless, a 
glance at some of the topics scheduled in 
your sessions leads me to believe that you 
hope to gain from this meeting something 
beyond more efficient methods and pro- 
cedures for your own company operations. 
The emphasis that has been placed on recla- 
mation, safety, research, and dust control 
indicates a determination to come to grips 
with problems that are affecting the total 
image of the coal industry. 

This determination gives evidence of an 
introspective mood that has come over the 
coal industry in recent years. You are be- 
ginning to examine yourselves and your ac- 
tivities with some of the detachment of an 
outsider. Such a perspective is always good. 
In your case, it has brought you face to face 
with some of the most important issues to 
challenge any industry in this century. 

In acknowledging the need to solve 
the problems these issues pose, however, you 
must acknowledge the existence of a bigger, 
more fundamental problem—one that under- 
lies the others. That problem is the shortage 
of professional manpower. 

Today, a rapidly growing, affluent society 
is demanding products that will provide it 
with the kind of living it wants. The minerals 
industry, which, with agriculture, supplies 
the raw materials and energy for such prod- 
ucts, is expanding to meet the challenge— 
and problems always accompany expansion. 

Problems in production, transportation, 
marketing, and the environment are com- 
mon, in varying degrees, throughout the 
minerals sector. They come, are solved, and 
they go, but the bigger problem—that of ob- 
taining the trained manpower needed to pro- 
vide both socially and economically accept- 
able solutions to industry problems—has be- 
come a constant companion. In fact, in the 
coal industry the shortage of professionals 
is fast becoming critical. 

I am not now speaking of production 
workers, although I am aware of estimates, 
indicating that, to meet projected demand, 
the coal industry will need to recruit thou- 
sands of such workers in years to come. 

My concern, rather, is about the minerals 
engineers and scientists which that expan- 
sion will require. In too many instances, our 
colleges and universities are graduating de- 
creasing numbers of these professionals at 
the very time when demand for their sery- 
ices is accelerating. Let us take a quick look 
at one important example. 

In the past 15 years, the number of schools 
with accredited programs in mining engineer- 
ing has dwindled from 36 to 17. Twenty years 
ago nearly 500 mining engineers were grad- 
uated each year in this country; ten years 
ago that number had dropped to 238. This 
year we are graduating only 110! W. Va. Uni- 
versity graduated 3! 

Along with mining enigneers, graduates 
with degrees in such disciplines as chemistry 
and physics are indispensable to a healthy, 
progressive coal industry. But coal is com- 
peting for such graduates with other mineral 
industries. and without much success, In 
turn, the minerals industry as a whole is 
competing for scientific talent against the 
glamour fields of aerospace, defense, and 
nuclear science—again without much success. 
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While society calls for an increase in the 
output of raw materials, the professional 
manpower needed to accomplish the increase 
is being attracted instead into the fields that 
consume this output. 

Recent congressional testimony reveals that 
the professional manpower problem is be- 
coming more and more acute in government 
mineral agencies, which also need young 
innovative minds to cope with problems too 
large and too fundamental to be funded by 
the private sector. The Bureau of Mines 
offers a striking example of this manpower 
shortage. While the Bureau has some of the 
outstanding scientists and engineers in the 
Nation, its success in attracting young pro- 
fessionals has been very limited. 

As a result, the Bureau of Mines is an 
aging organization. Bureau officials tell me 
that out of a staff of several hundred pro- 
fessionals in the Bureau’s coal research divi- 
sion at the beginning of 1969; only four 
persons under 41 years of age held Ph.D de- 
grees. There was just one person under 30 
with this degree. 

Now, I am not implying that young Ph. D’s 
have a monopoly on brains; however, I sub- 
mit that they are on closer terms with the 
latest in academic knowledge. It is to them 
that we must turn to ask, in the words of 
your program, “what’s new” in the disci- 
plines on which progress in the coal in- 
dustry depends. Further, I contend that the 
inquisitiveness and fresh approaches needed 
for progress are more likely to be found in 
young minds, unfettered by the frustra- 
tions of a long career and unhampered by 
the barriers imposed on a well-entrenched 
professional. 

What kind of “progress” is threatened by 
the coal industry's manpower shortage? 
Three kinds of progress which together con- 
stitute the industry’s hope for future vi- 
tality. Let me discuss them in some detail. 

The first kind of progress would consist 
of expanding the coal industry’s capacity to 
meet electric utility demands—which are 
certain to grow. 

New coal-fired generating units on order 
in 1967 will, when completed, result in ad- 
ditional demand for almost 157 million tons 
of coal a year. As for the future, reliable 
estimates are that the demand for bitumi- 
nous coal for all purposes could be on the 
order of 700 million tons a year by 1980, 
with some 500 million tons of this amount or 
more being used for the production of elec- 
tricity. 

Your success in this market, however, de- 
pends on coal’s ability to beat the price of 
competing fuels, The close relationship be- 
tween the growth of electric utilities and the 
growth of the coal industry will continue 
only as long as this price advantage exists. 

How long will it exist, without fresh tech- 
nological talent to solve the perennial prob- 
lems of rising costs? 

The second kind of progress would be 
represented by a significant improvement in 
the industry’s ability to deal with problems 
of health, safety, and the environment. We 
must recognize these problems, and the 
threat they pose to the fullest future use 
of America’s coal resources. The industry 
is beginning to commit itself to a search for 
solutions, and the Government, I believe, is 
committed to help it. But neither Govern- 
ment nor industry will get to first base 
without a transfusion of new professional 
talent. 

Coal mine health and safety problems, for 
example, cannot be solved in the long run ex- 
cept through research. Legislation may 
ameliorate the effects of these problems, in 
the short run, but it cannot solve them. Re- 
search is needed to develop radically new 
mining systems that incorporate more effec- 
tive provisions for health and safety. Such 
a research effort, properly conducted, will re- 
quire the services of many scientists and en- 
gineers, Not enough of them are available 
today. 
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Likewise, research is the best and ultimate 
answer to the industry’s environmental prob- 
lems—air and water pollution, and land dam- 
age. These problems, like those of health and 
safety, are intimately related to the current 
technology of the coal industry. Lasting 
solutions will come only with dramatic im- 
provements in that technology. 

Finally, the third type of progress on 
which the coal industry’s future depends is 
progress in the conversion of coal to electric 
power and fiuid fuels. In spite of the optimis- 
tic predictions for the electric utility mar- 
Ket, operators can ill afford to stand pat, 
tying their future to the steam generating 
market. This market is noted for flexibility 
in relation to the fuel it uses. Either eco- 
nomics or customer preference—and by the 
latter I mean social pressures against pollu- 
tion and inadequate working conditions as 
judged by today’s standards—could cause 
this market to turn to other fuels. These 
factors should encourage a search for greater 
diversification in markets for coal. 

One form this diversification could take 
would be the development of new ways to 
convert coal to electricity—ways that do not 
share the disadvantages of steam generation. 
One of the most promising of these is MHD, 
magneto hydrodynamic power. This exotic 
technological development, if perfected, 
promises to extract more electricity from a 
ton of coal than do today’s best steam plants, 
and also promises to produce far fewer pol- 
lutants in the bargain. 

Another form of diversification, of course, 
would be the conversion of coal to liquid and 
gaseous fuels, Economic methods for convert- 
ing coal to synthetic liquid and gaseous fuels 
have long been a desirable goal of coal re- 
search, but the day when synthetic fuels 
will become a necessity to the U.S. energy 
market may be much closer than we think. 
A recent issue of Chemical and Engineering 
News quotes Dr. John E. Kircher, an execu- 
tive of Continental Oil Co., as saying, “This 
Nation is not finding petroleum reserves fast 
enough to keep pace with the rising 
demand.” 

Dr. Kircher believes that, if domestic 
sources continue to supply their present per- 
centages of total demand, the U.S. oil indus- 
try will have to be producing about 14 mil- 
lion barrels a day in 1980. To achieve this 
production rate, the industry must discover 
about 5 billion barrels of oil each year. But 
such a discovery rate has been attained only 
three times before in our history—most re- 
cently on the Arctic Slope. 

Natural gas, the premium fuel for the ex- 
panding home-heating market, is also facing 
the possibility of supply shortages. The Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines—a former 
head of the Federal Power Commission's 
Bureau of Natural Gas—has predicted that 
a pinch in certain areas could develop as 
early as next winter. 

Nuclear power may become a competitor in 
tomorrow's energy markets, but, as of now, 
that is by no means certain. Fabulous sums 
have been spent by the Government to de- 
velop peaceful uses for nuclear energy. The 
nuclear reactor for commercial generation of 
electricity has so far involved public ex- 
penditure of well over $2 billion research 
and development, and expenditures to this 
end continue to be made at a rate of well 
over $200 million annually. But reactors for 
generating electric power have not become 
operational as rapidly as was once expected. 
Thermal pollution and nuclear waste dis- 
posal have posed especially thorny barriers, 
and supplies of raw materials for nuclear 
fuels may not be as plentiful as was once 
believed. 

Having a choice of fuels aids the economy 
by stimulating the competition that helps 
to keep prices stable. Converting solid energy 
sources to liquid or gaseous forms is a way 
of extending and perpetuating the consum- 
er’s freedom of choice. On the other hand, 
relying wholly on new discoveries of oil, 
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natural gas, and uranium could lead to costly 
slow-downs should those discoveries fail to 
materialize, 

Of the three solid energy sources available 
for fuel synthesis—oil shale, tar sands, and 
coal—coal is the most attractive. Its reserves 
are huge and its deposits are distributed 
closest to the major markets, giving coal an 
important cost-of-transportation advantage. 

Nearly ten years ago the Congress recog- 
nized the enormous potential contained in 
this Nation's coal deposits, and acted to in- 
sure the wise utilization of that potential by 
establishing an Office of Coal Research in the 
Bureau of Mines. In nine years, the Congress 
has appropriated slightly over $57 million 
dollars to be used in coal research. The fiscal 
1970 budget carries a request for another 
$13.3 million dollars. 

It is, of course, a truism that in times of 
high taxes and tight budgets we must be 
highly selective in establishing priorities for 
spending. With this in mind, I still feel 
strongly that, coal research, like coal itself, 
is one of America’s best investment expendi- 
ture bargains. 

As of today, conversion of coal to gas and 
gasoline is technically feasible, but not com- 
mercially practicable in America. We recall 
that in World War II, when Germany was 
short of petroleum, the Nazi war machine 
operated successfully on fuel synthesized 
from coal. As a war measure, the U.S. also 
did extensive work on coal conversion. We 
may well ask, in light of these demonstra- 
tions, why synthetic fuels have never be- 
come competitive. 

The answer is involved, but it can be ex- 
plained partly, at least, in terms of mistaken 
priorities. Today, conversion of coal to gaso- 
line remains largely captive to the old Ger- 
man technology. Before and during the war 
the Germans withdrew from the scientific 
community, and there was no exchange of 
research results, At the war’s end, when de- 
tails of their technology became available, 
their advances in synthetic fuels production 
gave our scientists much material for study. 
This material, however, was deemed of less 
immediate importance than was missile, jet, 
and other military technology. 

At this time, too, we were anticipating 
petroleum surpluses as new production ca- 
pacity, developed to meet wartime needs, be- 
came available as a source of peacetime sup- 
plies. There was, in consequence, no press- 
ing demand for coal conversion research, and 
many scientists preferred to associate them- 
selves with aircraft, rocket, electronic, and 
nuclear work. Then the United States de- 
cided to “shoot for the moon,” and space 
programs became a powerful new magnet for 
young scientific talent. 

Virtually the only efforts devoted to fuels 
synthesis, meanwhile, have been those of the 
Bureau of Mines and the Office of Coal Re- 
search in its “Project Gasoline” pilot plant 
operated by Consolidation Coal Company at 
Cresap, West Virginia. 

The Bureau scientists, hampered by a 
plethora of priorities and a paucity of funds, 
have been able to do little more than add 
small increments to German wartime tech- 
nology. Although efficiencies have been grad- 
ually improved, the cost reductions have 
been small, resulting chiefly from refinement 
of German techniques and modernization of 
German equipment. 

True, there have been some encouraging 
investigations on the use of modern catalysts 
for coal conversion, suggested in part by the 
petroleum industry’s successes with catalytic 
processes. But these developments derive 
from the transfer of knowledge, rather than 
from entirely new concepts. 

To provide synthetic fuels on a fully com- 
petitive basis in any foreseeable future, we 
should plan now to promote swift tech- 
nological improvements. And to do that, we 
must have the new ideas and fresh ap- 
proaches that can be supplied only by in- 
quisitive, well-educated minds. Our progress 
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in space has shown what can be accom- 
plished by such talent when it is enlisted 
in a decade of intensive scientific effort. 
There is no reason to believe that coal, and 
the nation it serves, could not enjoy similar 
benefits from far less effort and cost. 

To a great extent, then, progress in the 
coal industry depends upon research of one 
kind or another. What do we really mean 
by “research”? For my purpose today I can 
think of no more appropriate definition than 
the one given by the late Charles F. Ketter- 
ing. He said: 

“Research is a high-hat word that scares 
a lot of people. It needn't. It is rather sim- 
ple. Essentially, it is nothing but a state of 
mind—a friendly welcoming attitude toward 
change. Going out to look for a change in- 
stead of waiting for it to come. It is the 
problem-solving mind as contrasted with 
the let-well-enough-alone mind. It is the 
‘tomorrow’ mind instead of the ‘yesterday’ 
mind.” 

When the coal industry seeks to employ 
men with minds such as Kettering describes, 
there is, of course, the question of incentive. 
What combination of desires will motivate a 
high school or college student to choose a 
career in mineral engineering or science? 
And after that choice has been made, what 
will motivate the engineer or scientist to 
enlist his knowledge and talents in the strug- 
gles faced by the coal industry? 

The future of coal depends on successful 
competition for professional services just as 
much as it depends on markets. How can 
we influence the “research-minded” indi- 
vidual in his choice, first, of a career, and 
second, of an employer? 

I do not pretend to have all the answers, 
but some of the immediate needs stand out 
clearly. 

To influence a young person’s choice of a 
career, leverage must be applied on the col- 
leges and universities where this choice is 
made. The minerals industries, therefore, 
must become as skillful as the aerospace in- 
dustries are at persuading educational insti- 
tutions to set up appropriate courses of study. 
To you and to me, the reasons why this 
should be done are obvious. Minerals are the 
foundation stones of industrial development, 
and supplying them is becoming more diffi- 
cult every year. 

But I do not believe the schools are suf- 
ficiently aware of this yet. Some seem to be 
mesmerized by the glamour of space ex- 
ploration and defense projects. As a mining 
engineer recently said, speaking of his field, 
“It’s the same curriculum taught in the same 
way it was taught 33 years ago when I 
graduated.” 

Perhaps this is an example of the lack of 
“relevance” we so frequently hear college 
students complain about today. 

In dealing with the second problem, how- 
ever—infiuencing scientists and engineers to 
work for the coal industry—coal men must 
look to themselves and their own image for 
the solution. Coal’s public image to many 
may be tarnished. Attempts at improvement 
must come from the industry itself. 

The most impressive step forward the in- 
dustry could take, in my judgment, would be 
a genuine, all-out commitment to technolog- 
ical progress. The industry will have to dem- 
onstrate that it is not contributing to more 
problems than it is solving. Forums like this 
one offer excellent opportunities for such 
demonstrations, opportunities to establish a 
climate that will attract a bigger share of the 
Nation’s best students. That is why I am en- 
couraged by your emphasis on “what’s new.” 

I believe there are intelligent, energetic, 
ambitious young people in our colleges and 
universities who can be attracted to pursue 
careers in the coal industry. It is up to all of 
us to show them how the industry can offer 
them a meaningful and relevant way to ex- 
press themselves and to utilize their abilities 
for the good of all. 
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Let us enlist this manpower in the bright 
future of coal. 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, we have 
heard some talk, perhaps more specula- 
tive than factual, about the need for 
some rather far-reaching changes in the 
Hill-Burton hospital construction pro- 
gram. 

The allegation has been made that peo- 
ple in the rural areas of America have 
been wasteful and have built far more 
hospital rooms than they have patients 
to occupy them. 

It has been suggested that perhaps 
some funds should be diverted from hos- 
pital construction to the building of 
clinics such as private physicians regu- 
larly provide as part of their services in 
the treatment of patients. 

I do not pretent to know about the sit- 
uation in all of the States, Mr. President, 
but I do know that my own State of 
Nebraska has not wasted any Hill-Bur- 
ton funds. 

Nebraskans have been good stewards 
of the funds they have received, as evi- 
denced by the facts reported in an article 
in the Lincoln Evening Journal and 
Nebraska State Journal on Wednesday, 
June 18. 

I respectfully request permission to 
place the text of this article, entitled 
“Nebraska’s Rural Hospitals More Than 
Half Full,” in the RECORD. 

I wish to call attention especially to 
the statement by Mr. Joe R. Seacrest, 
past president of the Lincoln Hospital 
and Health Council and now a member 
of the State hospital advisory council. 
He points out, very appropriately, that 
State and local hospital councils have 
authority to see that Hill-Burton funds 
go to projects with highest priorities 
based on State and local needs. 

I am pleased to submit this report on 
Nebraska’s stewardship in managing its 
hospital construction funds. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEBRASKA'S RURAL HOSPITALS MORE 
HALF FULL 

Washington critics of half empty rural 
hospitals built with federal Hill-Burton aid 
would find slim pickings in Nebraska to help 
their current case of diverting more money 
to metropolitan hospitals. 

Only a dozen had less than 50% average 
daily occupancy during 1968, according to 
statistics in the 1969 State Hospital Plan by 
which the federal aid is granted. Another 
source, the American Hospital Assn. listing 
as of last February, shows 10 Nebraska hos- 
pitals half empty on any given day. 

Of the 12, only five were built with federal 
aid, early in the hospital construction pro- 
gram years. All but the Lutheran in Beatrice 
are in smaller rural areas. 

The other 11 are Broken Bow, Chappell, 
West Point, Oxford, Mullen, Bridgeport, 
Pawnee City, Rushville, Franklin, Spalding 
and Genoa. 

Verne Pangborn State Health Dept. hos- 
pital and medical facility division chief, says 
Nebraska has built more outstate hospitals 
but those aided in metropolitan Omaha and 
Lincoln are much bigger. 

A compilation April 1 this year on total 
spending since Hill-Burton emerged in 1947 
supports his claim. 

Of $29,535,266 federal funds received in 22 
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years, $14,173,898 has gone to Lincoln and 
Omaha and the remaining $15,361,368 to out- 
state projects. This has generated more than 
$100.5 million of construction throughout 
Nebraska. 

This flow of funds wasn’t happenstance 
but had controls, a point brought out Tues- 
day when Washington complaints on Hill- 
Burton aid patterns were discussed by the 
Lincoln Hospital and Health Council. 

Members agreed with past president Joe 
R. Seacrest that all states have authority 
through such groups as hospital councils 
and health boards, plus documented state 
hospital plans, to see that Hill-Burton funds 
go to highest priority projects. 

Seacrest, now on the state advisory hos- 
pital council, said Nebraska metropolitan 
hospitals have not suffered from rural over- 
building. Modernization money, a new cate- 
gory in the aid program, was added specifi- 
cally to help update larger, older hospitals. 

Pangborn points out the federal govern- 
ment’s regulation two years ago that 80% 
would be used as ideal occupancy in all state 
aid plans applies to all hospitals, regardless 
of size or location. Nebraska's overall daily 
occupancy was 72%. 

He says the 80% works against smaller hos- 
Pitals and favors larger metropolitan hos- 
pitals. 

In his opinion, Nebraska hospitals with 
less than 25 beds are most efficient around 
65% occupancy; the 25 to 75 bed hospital 
at 70 to 75% occupancy; 65-150 bed units 
when 75 to 85% full, and 150 and up bed 
hospitals, 90%. 

Twenty-eight of the state's hospitals have 
less than 25 beds, 48 from 25 to 49 beds; 15 
from 50 to 99 beds; 14 have 100 to 199 beds 
and eight have 200 more. 

Hospitals are just as vital to rural Ne- 
braskans as to New Yorkers when they are 
sick, Pangborn observed. 

He says there's no doubt that some built 
early in Hill-Burton history with or without 
this aid may ultimately have their roles 
changed to, for example, nursing homes. 
This doesn’t mean they are wasted struc- 
tures, he added, because the character of 
service changes as all-weather roads make 
other larger hospitals more accessible. 


GREATER DALLAS WOMEN’S CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE CALLS FOR 
100,000-ACRE BIG THICKET NA- 
TIONAL PARK 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Greater Dallas Women’s Chamber 
of Commerce, on May 21, 1969, unani- 
mously passed a resolution calling for a 
100,000-acre Big Thicket National Park 
in southeast Texas. 

The members of the Greater Dallas 
Women’s Chamber of Commerce recog- 
nize that the Big Thicket is unparalleled 
in the richness and diversity of its plant 
and animal life. A National Park Service 
study states: 

The forest contains elements common to 
the Florida everglades, the Okefenokee 
Swamp, the Appalachian region, the Pied- 
mont forests, and the open woodlands of the 
coastal plains. 


The Big Thicket is disappearing at a 
rate of more than 50 acres per day. Once 
it is gone, it will be gone forever. Unless 
it is saved soon, it will be gone forever. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Greater Dallas Women’s 
Chamber of Commerce resolution of 
May 21, 1969, be printed in its entirety at 
this point in the Rrcorp, together with 
the names of the officers certifying the 
resolution. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


GREATER DALLAS. WOMEN’S 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
May 21, 1969. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sr: I am happy to report to you that 
the Greater Dallas Women’s Chamber of Com- 
merce, Dallas, Texas had their business meet- 
ing May 21, 1969 and the following resolution 
concerning the Big Thicket, this vote was 
one hundred percent in favor: 

“Whereas, the Big Thicket of Texas is a 
meeting place for eastern, western and north- 
ern ecological elements; and 

“Whereas, this is the last stand in Texas 
of the nearly extinct Ivory-billed Wood- 
pecker; and 

“Whereas, this beautiful and unique area 
is rapidly being destroyed by bulldozer and 
chain saw; therefore 

Be it resolved that the Greater Dallas Wom- 
en's Chamber of Commerce of Dallas, Texas, 
urges the preservation of at least 100,000 
acres containing the most unique areas of 
the Big Thicket, these areas to be connected 
by environmental corridors; and 

“Be it Further Resolved that the Interior 
and Insular Affairs committee of the Senate 
of the United States be requested to set Im- 
mediate hearings on S4 which would create a 
Big Thicket National Area. 

“Mrs. StraTHAKOS CONDOS, 
“President 

“Mrs. FRANK R. PHILLIPS, 
“Chairman, Big Thicket.” 


THE MANNED ORBITING 
LABORATORY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ap- 
plaud the Nixon administration’s deci- 


sion not to proceed with the manned 
orbiting laboratory. 

If it had any substantial military ob- 
jectives it is probable that this program 
violated the 1967 Treaty on Principles 
Governing the Activities of States in the 
Exploration and Use of Outer Space. If 
it had no military objectives, on the 
other hand, then certainly it should have 
been carried out, if at all, by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
Moreover, the broad program goals 
stated by Defense Department spokes- 
men leave a great deal of doubt whether 
it will achieve anything justifying the $3 
billion price. 

This cancellation was, in my view, 
richly and warmly deserved. 

While standing as evidence of sound 
judgment on the use of national re- 
sources, the MOL decision also has an- 
other significance. Its impact on the peo- 
ple involved underscores the urgent need 
for planning in advance for the conver- 
sion of military resources to peaceful 
pursuits. 

In a recent article in the New York 
Times, Correspondent Steven Roberts 
discussed the impact of the MOL con- 
tract termination on skilled workers who 
had been employed on the project. A 
combination of circumstances—this can- 
cellation, declining demands of the space 
program, and a general uneasiness about 
the prospects for military spending in 
general—have created unemployment 
difficulties for large numbers of highly 
skilled aerospace workers. 

Mr. Roberts found that an employment 
counseling concern set up near the Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas plant after the termina- 
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tion has already interviewed some 2,000 
men. They are among more than 10,000 
workers affected by the decision. 

The article is of special interest be- 
cause it diseloses problems for people 
whose skills are generally thought to be 
at a premium in today’s economy. If the 
transition is painful for highly trained 
specialists with advanced scientific train- 
ing, it is certainly not difficult to envi- 
sion the troubled times ahead for lower 
skilled workers if larger military spend- 
ing adjustments occur. At a time when 
we most need productive, remunerative 
employment for more Americans, we may 
find ourselves putting more Americans 
on the streets. 

The outlook for workers is but one of 
a wide range of challenges associated 
with economic conversion. The National 
Economie Conversion Act which I am 
sponsoring along with 34 cosponsors is 
offered as an effort to deal with these 
dislocations before they are upon us. 

We are doing our best to see that the 
defense outlays associated with the war 
in Vietnam will be ended—eliminating 
$16 to $19 billion and some 1.3 million 
jobs within 18 months. At the same time 
many Members of Congress, among 
whom I count myself, are demanding 
that non-Vietnam military spending be 
held to prudent levels, certainly far be- 
low some of the extensive post-Vietnam 
projections. The administration’s deci- 
sion on MOL indicates that the Presi- 
dent is not entirely unsympathetic. 

In such circumstances I believe we 
have an important responsibility to be- 
gin the planning process now. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Roberts’ article, “In De- 
fense Industry Cutback, Affluent Worker 
Becomes Just Another Job Hunter,” be 
inserted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In DEFENSE INDUSTRY CUTBACK, AFFLUENT 
WORKER BECOMES Just ANOTHER JOB 
HUNTER 

(By Steven V. Roberts) 

HUNTINGTON BEACH, Calif., June 21—Robert 
Hunter is a 46-year-old man with thinning 
hair, a wife, four kids, a mortgage and, until 
10 days ago, a good job as a hydraulic engi- 
neer at the huge McDonnell-Douglas plant in 
this seaside town south of Los Angeles, 

On June 10 the Federal Government, under 
Congressional pressure to cut defense spend- 
ing, canceled all contracts for the Air Force's 
Manned Orbiting Laboratory projects. The 
$3-billion program was designed to gather 
military intelligence from an orbiting space 
station. 

Robert Hunter was one of more than 10,000 
workers affected by the sudden decision, in- 
cluding at least 3,600 at the McDonnell- 
Douglas plant here, 1,700 at the plant in 
Santa Monica and 1,800 more in St. Louis. 
Numerous other contractors from Sacramento 
to Philadelphia suffered as well. 

“You kind of expect something like this 
in the aerospace industry, but when it finally 
comes it’s a hell of a shock,” said Mr. Hunter 
(the name is fictitious, because he did not 
want his real name used). 

“The company has given me two weeks 
notice, and if I don’t find something by then, 
I'll start collecting unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

HARDSHIP FOR KIDS 

“T've always tried to put some money aside, 

and if worse comes to worse, we can carry 
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on for quite a while. But the real hardship 
will be for the kids, If my savings go, they’ll 
have to pay their own way through college.” 

Mr. Hunter's prospects for finding another 
job are dimmed by several factors. Many ma- 
jor defense contracts are now phasing out, 
and layoffs are prevalent throughout the in- 
dustry. The North American Rockwell plant 
near here, one of the main contractors for 
the Apollo space program, has dismissed more 
than 20,000 men in the last two years. 

Moreover, Congressional criticism of such 
programs as the Safeguard antiballistic-mis- 
sile system and the C-5A jet transport has 
made everybody jittery. 

“Contractors for a lot of these programs 
are not hiring people. They're waiting to see 
what happens,” said Jerome Hirsch of Career 
Specialists, Inc., an employment counseling 
concern that set up an office in a motel near 
the McDonnell plant after the cutbacks were 
announced. 

The men who build the nation’s rockets 
and missiles are a mobile breed, used to mov- 
ing every few years according to the changing 
fortunes of different companies. 

Mr. Hunter moved here from North Caro- 
lina three years ago. A random sampling of 
a dozen McDonnell workers showed that only 
one was a native of California and that her 
last job had been in Washington. 

“We're used to seeing people come and go,” 
said Donald Brown, a newspaper editor in 
Sunnyvale, Calif., the home of the United 
Technology Center. “The Chamber of Com- 
merce says the average stay in Sunnyvale is 
only four years,” 

Most of the companies involved are trying 
to find jobs for people who were working on 
the orbiting laboratory The General Electric 
plant in Valley Forge, Pa., for example, is 
already applying for new Government con- 
tracts that could utilize some of the workers. 

Nevertheless, for the individuals who find 
themselves out of work, the experience can 
be traumatic. This was evident at the make- 
shift office of Career Specialists, where more 
than 2,000 men have already been inter- 
viewed. 

The applicants sat on a row of folding 
chairs in the crowded motel room, clasping 
their résumés in their hands as Mr. Hirsch 
hastily interviewed them and set up appoint- 
ments with companies who had sent re- 
cruiters to look over the available talent. 

“T've had Ph.D.’s walk in here and say they 
were looking for a job,” said Mr. Hirsch, a 
frenetic young man with a lock of sandy hair 
falling over his face. “They've spent all that 
time in school and now they’re out on the 
street. Do you know what that does to a 
man?” 

One of these was Richard Etters, a 35-year- 
old physicist, who had worked in a special 
research laboratory he had thought was 
immune to seasonal cutbacks. 

Dr. Etters, the father of one child, said 
he was faced with a choice: 

“It’s almost impossible to find a basic 
research job in industry these days. Private 
industry is just not willing or able to support 
research unless it shows a quick profit. So 
I have two choices: I can go back to a uni- 
versity and do research, and take a 25 per 
cent pay cut. Or I can stay in industry, but 
leave research and shift to applied physics.” 

PAY IS A PROBLEM 

The problem of pay is a pervasive one, ac- 
cording to Robert Parker, a recruiter for the 
Control Data Corporation. 

“A lot of these men who have a few years 
of experience in aerospace have priced them- 
selves out of the market,” he said. “There 
aren't many equivalent positions for them in 
private industry, and often they pay several 
thousand dollars less.” 

“Usually you can negotiate a salary when 
you change jobs,” added Ben Strick, a tech- 
nical adviser in McDonnell’s purchasing de- 
partment. “But when you're laid off they can 
hire you for virtually whatever they want.” 
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Each age group has its own problem. Most 
companies are not interested in men over 40, 
and Mr. Hirsch did not even bother to set up 
interviews for several older men who did not 
have particularly desirable specialties. 

Men between 25 and 40 are more attractive 
to employers, but they are usually heavily 
committed financially and do not have the 
savings older men do. 

“If I don’t find something in a month, I’ll 
be bankrupt,” said Dr. Etters. 

Men younger than 26 have a special prob- 
lem—the draft. Many can still receive defer- 
ments for working in a defense plant, and 
dozens of young engineers and computer pro- 
grammers are scrambling for jobs that will 
appease their draft boards. 

The impact on communities surrounding 
the affected plants is not expected to be too 
severe. Men who work in Huntington Beach, 
for example, are spread out over half of 
Southern California, Even those who live 
nearby shop in huge regional centers that can 
more easily absorb a decline in business. 

One field that is feeling the pinch is home 
building. Ray Long, a sales representative for 
Four Seasons Homes, one of dozens of tracts 
springing up out of the beanfields of Hunt- 
ington Beach, said: 

“One guy signed up Sunday and then the 
news came on Monday, and I gave him his 
money back. Two other prospects were also 
laid off. You can’t buy a home if you don’t 
have a job.” 


FEARS FOR THE FUTURE 


The cutback in the space program has 
frightened a number of people about the fu- 
ture of areas like Orange County, which de- 
pends very heavily on defense contracts for 
its economic well-being. 

“The ever present danger is a contract can- 
cellation or spending cutback,” the Los An- 
geles Times said in a recent editorial. “This 
could lead to job layoffs and resultant prob- 
lems in such areas as retail sales, housing, 
property values and local tax loss.” 

The paper urged defense contractors to di- 
versify into other fields. 

The cutback has also prompted some men 
to think about their own future. 

“One man in the tract told me that he was 
selling his house and going back to Detroit. 
He couldn't take the uncertainty any more,” 
Mr. Long said. 

Several men noted that a vast complex to 
launch the laboratory and millions of dollars 
worth of support services were nearing com- 
pletion at Vandenburg Air Force Base in 
Lompoc, Calif. Fourteen men who had 
trained more than two years to operate the 
laboratory now have to find other jobs. 


JUST WASTEFUL 


“There must be a better system,” said a 
scientist. “This company is laying off thou- 
sands of men, but in the near future they 
might get another contract, and they'll have 
to build up their staff all over again. This is 
just wasteful.” 

Yet many of the workers, particularly 
younger ones, find a special challenge in the 
aerospace industry that they don’t want to 
give up. Mrs. Birenbaum, who is 25, put it 
this way: 

“I don't do this for the salary, and many 
of the younger people don’t either, They can 
always make money and they know it, and 
they want something more. I remember when 
I heard on the radio that a satellite I had 
worked on was launched. I almost had a 
wreck—it was one of the greatest things in 
my life. In a commercial company you meas- 
ure success by sales figures—well, so what. 
Here we're really doing something impor- 
tant.” 


re yU 


OPERATION MAINSTREAM 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the very 
active Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, Hilary Sandoval, Jr., 
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recently addressed the Cosmopolitan 
Chamber of Commerce in Chicago. His 
address is a most perceptive look at the 
problem of helping establish minority- 
owned businesses and a very forthright 
report of the efforts that have been made 
and are currently being made by the 
Small Business Administration to pro- 
mote minority enterprise. I think the 
statements of Mr. Sandoval reflect the 
concern that President Nixon’s admin- 
istration has for furthering the develop- 
ment of minority enterprise in the Na- 
tion, and the sincere efforts the President 
is making to achieve that goal. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
the statement reprinted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY HILARY SANDOVAL, JR., ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, BE- 
FORE THE COSMOPOLITAN CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, CHICAGO, ILL., JUNE 7, 1969 
Thank you for inviting me here today to 

talk with you. 

I believe we have a great deal in common. 

You are businessmen, or men vitally con- 
cerned with business, and commerce. So am I. 

You are members of a minority group. So 
am I. 

You are interested in seeing more members 
of minority groups become businessmen. So 
am I. 

And, as you know I am responsible for 
directing a program that can go a long way 
toward helping us achieve that goal. 

So it is that program that I would like to 
talk with you about today. We call it Opera- 
tion Mainstream and we hope it will provide 
opportunities for more members of minority 
groups to establish sound businesses. 

There has been some speculation in the 
press recently that we have cut back SBA’s 
program to help minorities. 

I can tell you that’s not true. 

We're not cutting back our efforts, we're 
increasing them. 

There have been reports in the press that 
SBA is making fewer loans to minorities now 
than it did a few months ago. 

I can tell you that’s not true. 

I've said that I won't play a numbers 
game and I mean it. But for those who rely 
heavily on numbers, I can say that we are 
making more minority loans today than 
at any time since the program was started 
last August. 

There has been some criticism of certain 
methods we are using in running the pro- 
gram. I don't mind constructive criticism. 
I welcome it. Because through construc. 
tive criticism we are able to see our weak 
spots and are able to take steps to correct 
them. 

I suppose a comparison between what we 
are doing and the manner in which the 
program was operated by our predecessors 
is inevitable. 

But I don’t believe such a comparison is 
fair to either our predecessors or us. It serves 
no useful purpose. Let me tell you why. 

In the first place, this is not a personal 
test to see which of us can achieve the 
best record. It’s a long-range program to 
truly help the minorities. I think this was 
the goal of the people who started the pro- 
gram and it certainly is what we are working 
for. 

Secondly, the people who started the pro- 
gram had seven months experience with it. 
We have had less than half that time—three 
months experience to date. 

Conversely, we have had the advantage of 
building on what already has been done. The 
people who began the program had the dis- 
advantage of having to develop the program 
and put it into operation. 
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So I don’t feel that comparison are valid 
or serve any purpose, 

And let me say that I believe the people 
who started the program made a good start. 

They stimulated the interest of the bank- 
ing community. We are continuing these 
efforts. 

They started to develop liaison with com- 
munity organizations to find the people 
among the minorities who could run a 
business. 

We are continuing to do this. 

They realized the necessity of getting 
business and industry to provide the man- 
agement training and advice that new busi- 
nesses require if they are to succeed. We 
agree this is necessary, We found this was 
one area that was lagging in development and 
we are really concentrating on it. 

However, we can and must improve on 
what has been started so we have made some 
changes which we believe will accomplish 
that improvement. 

I think the fact we have made some 
changes may possibly have led to the incor- 
rect conclusion that we are lessening our 
efforts in the minority enterprise program. 

Let me say again, that’s not true. 

I found that the minority program was 
split off from the rest of the Agency's op- 
erations. We felt we should make it a vital 
part of our overall operations and so we 
changed that. I found a dozen people in 
Washington and 60 or 70 “team” members 
in certain cities working apart from our 
field offices on the minority program. The 
teams had responsibility but no authority. 
And our field offices had the authority but 
no responsibility. 

We felt a different approach would be more 
effective and we changed that. 

You know, we have nearly 900 people in 
our Washington office and some 3,000 more 
in our field offices. 

I want all of these people to be concerned 
with the minority program. More important— 
I want them to be concerned and working 
in our effort. 

So I’ve made our regional offices respon- 
sible for the program and have given them 
the authority to carry it out. 

We are going to continue sending our 
people into the inner cities and ghettos and 
the communities across the country where 
the minorities live, And we are going to have 
more minority staff members working to 
help the minorities. 

I don’t think anyone knows the problems 
of the Black-American or understands him 
better than another Black-American—a soul 
brother. 

I don't think anyone knows the problems 
of a Mexican-American or understands him 
better than a Mexican-American, a compadre. 

So we are going to have more Black staff 
members going into Black communities. And 
we are going to have more Spanish-speaking 
staff members going into Spanish speaking 
sections than we had before. 

And we are going to have more minorities 
in top jobs in SBA helping set policy and 
advising us on how we can best run a minor- 
ity program. 

When we took office, our “team” in Los 
Angeles had only one person that could speak 
Spanish. That’s just not good enough in the 
oity with the largest Spanish-speaking popu- 
lation in the country. We've changed that. 

I found that the “team” in New York City 
had only two Black and one Puerto Rican 
member. That’s not enough in the city with 
the largest Black population in the nation 
and a large group of Puerto Rican people. So 
we've added six new minority team members 
already—four Spanish speaking and two 
Black members and two other Black members 
are going to join the team shortly. And, we'll 
add more. 

We have heard some criticism because I 
said we will make sound loans, This in some 
way has been misconstrued to mean we are 
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tightening up on our criteria and it will be 
difficult for minorities to get loans. 

That’s not true, I haven't changed any of 
the existing criteria for minorities to qualify 
for a loan. 

When I say I want our offices to make 
sound loans, I mean that when we help put a 
man in business we want to be reasonably 
certain we have all the back-up help—both 
management and technical—that he is going 
to need so that he will own a going business 
@ year or two years or five years from now, 
and not become merely a statistic on our 
loan reports for the month we make the loan, 

It doesn't mean, because I want a sound 
loan, that we won't take risks. We will take 
risks. And I can tell you that we are going 
to make some mistakes along the way. 

But I'm not afraid of making mistakes if 
we can learn from them. So I say to you that 
we are going to take risks, and we are going 
to make mistakes. But that is the only way 
we can make progress. 

As I said earlier, I don’t believe the suc- 
cess of our efforts will be found in any score 
sheet or statistical report. 

We're not dealing in numbers. We’re deal- 
ing with human beings. We’re dealing with 
people’s lives and perhaps the life of the 
nation. 

I don’t believe that the proof of our suc- 
cess will be found in the number of loans we 
make. 

I believe the success will be found in a 
store you can see like the franchise business 
we helped open in Bedford-Stuyvesant in 
Brooklyn yesterday. 

I don’t believe the proof of our efforts will 
be in the dollar volume of loans we can 
report. 

I believe the success will be found in the 
black trucker and the black and Mexican- 
American auto parts dealers that Interna- 
tional Harvester, Safeway Truck Lines, Chrys- 
ler Corporation, local banks and SBA all 
helped put in business in Kansas City two 
weeks ago. 

I don't believe the proof of our success will 
be found in annual loan rates we set or can 
quote to the press. 

I believe the proof of our success will be 
found in the Martin Luther King Sr. Nursing 
Home that the Martin Luther King Jr., Foun- 
dation, local banks and SBA all helped estab- 
lish in Atlanta, Georgia. 

I don’t believe the proof of our success will 
be found in the number of news releases we 
issue on the program. 

I believe the proof of our success will be 
found in the dry cleaning store located in the 
Chicago ghetto that a local development 
company, @ local bank and SBA helped mi- 
nority people buy from white owners this 
week. 

I can say to you truthfully my friends: We 
are not lessening our efforts. We are in- 
creasing them. 

We are not cutting back on our program. 
We are expanding it. 

We are not less concerned. We are more 
concerned with how we can improve our 
program to make it serve the minorities 
better. 

I have been a member of the second largest 
minority group in the nation for 39 years 
now. I've been the route. I know the prob- 
lems the minorities face and I can tell you I 
mean to face up to those problems with all 
the resources at my command. 

I hope that when it comes time for us 
to turn the program over to our successors, 
that they will look for improvements and 
will seek new methods of increasing the effec- 
tiveness of the program and that they will be 
able to improve on our record. 

And if, when it comes time for us to pass 
the baton to the next man, we can walk 
past a new Black or Mexican-American or 
Indian or other minority-owned business 
and say we had a little something to do with 
helping a fellow American become a success- 
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ful businessman, then I think we will be able 
to say we achieved some success. 

I hope all of you will join us at SBA in 
working toward that day. 


INTERPRETATION OF RIGHT TO 
STRIKE PROVISION IN FORCED 
LABOR CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I spoke on the floor about the 
Forced Labor Convention. Included in 
my remarks was a substantial quote 
from former Secretary of Labor Arthur 
J. Goldberg concerning the application 
of this convention to existing constitu- 
tional law. Mr. Goldberg’s analysis dem- 
onstrates clearly why ratification of the 
Forced Labor Convention would not con- 
flict with our own laws governing labor- 
management relations. 

Opponents of ratification have sug- 
gested that adoption of this treaty might 
raise havoc with State and Federal laws 
which prohibit certain types of employ- 
ees from striking—for example, New 
York’s Conlin-Wadlin Act. They con- 
tend that there would then be two con- 
flicting clauses in our legal framework 
concerning the procedure for handling 
strikers and what would constitute suf- 
ficient grounds for arresting them. 

But as Mr. Goldberg made abundantly 
clear in his remarks before a Human 
Rights Subcommittee of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, this convention 
would not be applicable to criminal 
sanctions invoked for violations of court 
orders such as the ones which are issued 
under the National Labor Relations Act. 
Currently, when one is sent to prison for 
violating a valid injunction issued un- 
der the National Labor Relations Act, 
one is incarcerated for contempt of 
court. One is not jailed for striking even 
though the terms of the statute may 
forbid or prohibit certain types of ac- 
tivities. One is jailed for defying a court 
order. 

Similarly, when one commits an as- 
sault, even though it might be in con- 
nection with a perfectly legal strike, one 
is not entitled to immunity. The offense 
for which the indictment is issued is not 
for exercising one’s constitutional right 
to engage in strike activities. Rather, one 
is sent to jail under those circumstances 
for violating our criminal statutes out- 
lawing assaults. 

Thus, in both these instances, one can- 
not be jailed under our existing legal 
code for participating in a strike. The 
right to strike is considered to be one of 
the basic freedoms of those who work. 
One can be, however, sent to prison for 
violating a court order. Hence, Mr. Gold- 
berg’s interpretation is correct when he 
enunciates that the Forced Labor Con- 
vention would not contravene with any 
of our own legal rights or statutes. 

We have been looking at Mr. Gold- 
berg’s analysis. But another former Sec- 
retary of Labor, Willard Wirtz, has also 
taken the position that the ratification 
of this convention would definitely not 
conflict with our existing legal code. One 
would be hard put to challenge the legal 
expertise of these eminent lawyers and 
therefore their position on this conven- 
tion seems most cogent and convincing 
to me. 
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Mr. President, if we believe in these 
conventions, then let us demonstrate this 
to the world by letting our actions cor- 
respond to our lipservice. Our inertia in 
acting upon this and the other Human 
Rights Conventions have dismayed those 
concerned citizens of the world sensitive 
to the plight of mankind while providing 
our adversaries with sufficient fodder for 
their propaganda machines. These con- 
ventions should be one of the most im- 
portant items on our agenda. 

As Arthur Goldberg has said: 

Without the support of the United States, 
these agreements may appear insignificant to 
many other countries. If we do not consider 
it important to sign the conventions, why 
should they? Or more importantly, why 
should they implement the conventions? 


FULBRIGHT PROGRAM FUNDING 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, as this body 
well knows, one of the most successful 
and imaginative programs of our times 
has been the one devised by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee (Mr. FULBRIGHT) 
and given his name. Under it thousands 
of American scholars have had the op- 
portunity to study and teach in foreign 
lands, and many thousands from other 
countries have had a similar opportunity 
to study and teach in the United States. 

At a recent meeting in April in Phila- 
delphia, the executive board of the Or- 
ganization of American Historians, whose 
executive secretary is David E. Miller of 
the University of Utah, passed a resolu- 
tion asking that the Fulbright program 
be expanded. I feel this is a very de- 
sirable objective, and ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution be carried in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICAN HISTORIANS, 
June 3, 1969. 

Dr. FRANCIS YOUNG, 

Executive Secretary, Committee on Inter- 
national Exchange of Persons, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Dr. YounGc: In the name of the Or- 
ganization of American Historians, an as- 
sociation representing nine thousand profes- 
sional historians, and upon instructions of 
its Executive Board meeting in Philadelphia, 
April 16, 1969, I David E. Miller respectfully 
submit the following: 

“Resolved: Whereas the Fulbright program 
affords opportunity for study and teaching 
in foreign countries and also affords foreign 
scholars a similar oppotrunity to study and 
teach in the United States, the Organization 
of American Historians vigorously urges that 
the Fulbright program be expanded to en- 
courage more of this high quality interna- 
tional exchange; 

“That one major obstacle to world peace 
has always been the lack of understanding 
among peoples of various nations, and the 
exchange of scholars under the Fulbright 
program is one of the best ways to overcome 
this lack of understanding and thus promote 
better realtions between the United States 
and other nations; 

“That funds to support an expansion of 
this important program are vital to the 
best interests of the United States.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

Davin E. MILLER, 
Executive Secretary. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL FOR FISCAL YEAR 1970 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Texas is one of this country’s greatest 
agricultural States. Texas leads all oth- 
ers in the production of cattle, sheep, 
cotton, and rice. Texas stood fourth in 
value of agricultural receipts for 1967 
with $2.5 billion. Fifty-two percent of 
this came from livestock products and 
the rest came from crops. 

More important than all of these, 
Texas has more farm families than any 
other State in the Union. It is the great- 
est stronghold of the family farmer in 
the United States. Great corporate agri- 
culture has not liquidated the family 
farmer in Texas. There are over half a 
million users of REA power in my State 
alone. 

I have always been a strong supporter 
of our farm programs, believing that a 
sound agricultural economy is basic to a 
sound national economy. 

American agriculture is easily the most 
successful on earth. The contrast to the 
Soviet Union is inevitable; and such a 
comparison clearly demonstrates the 
superior productivity, given nearly equal 
resources, of our approach to farming. 
Our agricultural produce represents our 
biggest class of exports and is one of 
our greatest resources in the struggle to 
achieve a favorable balance of payments. 

If we are to maintain the high levels 
of success of our agricultural programs, 
we must continue to finance them ade- 
quately. 

On June 25, 1969, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, of which I am 
a member, reported out H.R. 11612, the 
appropriations bill for the Department of 
Agriculture and related agencies for fiscal 
year 1970. 

This committee recognized its respon- 
sibility to determine national priorities 
and recommended $750 million for the 
food stamp program, an increase of $410 
million over the administration’s budget 
request. 

The committee also recommended an 
appropriation of $6,036,200 for the co- 
operative fire ant program. This is an 
increase of $1 million over the budget 
request and will provide for an accelera- 
tion of eradication activities for this 
very serious pest introduced from other 
countries, and now exploding in the 
United States. 

In some cases, however, the commit- 
tee did not go far enough. The commit- 
tee recommended $185 million for the 
agricultural conservation program, a 
program which the administration had 
dropped from its budget. This is one of 
the most worthwhile programs I know, 
and I have supported it fully from the 
time I first came to the Senate in 1957. 
It reaches over a million farms each year 
and results in the application of the 
greatest amount of conservation meas- 
ures to the land at the lowest cost per 
acre of any similar program—$185 mil- 
lion is too low. It should have been at 
least $220 million. But this is $185 mil- 
lion over the Bureau of the Budget rec- 
ommendation, and I very strongly com- 
mend the very able chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Appropriations Sub- 
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committee, Senator SPESSARD HOLLAND, 
of Florida, whose thorough work and 
thorough understanding of agriculture 
has led to this restoration and much 
other good in this bill. 

The Senate committee also resurrected 
the special milk program, which provides 
milk for school children, a program 
which the administration had abolished 
in its budget. The committee recom- 
mended a direct appropriation of $84 mil- 
lion. This amount plus $20 million avail- 
able from section 32 funds will provide 
a total level of $104 million for this 
program. This committee should have 
made at least a total of $120 million 
available for milk for the schoolchildren 
of America. Milk is an indispensable part 
of the diet of children, and in this bounti- 
ful land none should go without it. But 
since the administration and its budg- 
eteers tried to cut out the entire pro- 
gram, I think that the restoration of 
$104 million was a great benefit, though 
a retreat from last year. 

I have also been a long-time supporter 
of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion program. This program has made 
an almost unbelievable contribution to 
the development of rural America. The 
Senate bil! calls for $340 million for the 
rural electrification program loans, an 
increase of $20 million, and $123.3 mil- 
lion for the rural telephone program 
loans. With an expected backlog of ap- 
plications for $440 million at the end of 
fiscal year 1969 and about $275 million 
in applications anticipated in fiscal year 
1970, a full $715 million for loans is 
needed. The $340 million in the rural 
electrification loans falls far short of 
what is needed to keep our rural economy 
growing. And the strength of this coun- 
try is in growth, not in backing up. 

The committee recommended $46 mil- 
lion for rural water and waste disposal 
grants under the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, an increase of $18 million over 
the Nixon administration’s budget re- 
quest. This program is essential to the 
development of rural America and is 
well below what is needed. The full $52 
million requested by the Johnson ad- 
ministration should have been recom- 
mended, but we did succeed in improv- 
ing both the Budget Bureau requests 
and the House of Representative’s 
appropriations. 

The Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram is one of the rea] success stories. 
It has enabled farmers in the 10 Great 
Plains States to stabilize their farms 
and ranches and to reclaim their land 
which had been laid bare by high winds 
during the droughts of the 1930’s and 
the mid-1950's. There are now 421 coun- 
ties covered by this program. However, 
the job is not yet done. A recent survey 
in Texas indicated that the work accom- 
plished under the program in the 98 
counties in the 11 years of activity 
amounts only to from 10 to 15 percent 
of the conservation work needed in the 
area. Achievements would have been even 
greater had the funds been sufficient to 
meet the requests of all of the appli- 
cants. Over $16 million were appropri- 
ated in fiscal year 1969. The administra- 
tion had requested only $14 million for 
this program which is critically impor- 
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tant to the 20 million people living in 
the Great Plains area. The Senate com- 
mittee recommended $15 million. At 
least $16 million should have been rec- 
ommended, but the Senate committee 
recommendation is a distinct improve- 
ment over the Nixon budget. 

Mr. President, I strongly regret that 
the war in Vietnam and our other de- 
fense activities put such a drain on our 
national resources that we cannot ade- 
quately finance all of our badly needed 
domestic programs. 

It is difficult to judge the loss we as a 
whole people sustain when we provide 
too little funds and resources for pro- 
grams such as the schoolchildren’s milk 
program, the agricultural conservation 
program, the rural electrification pro- 
gram, and programs to provide water 
and sewer systems in rural areas. 
Frankly, I am shocked that the Nixon 
administration and the Bureau of the 
Budget would attempt to appropriate 
nothing, absolutely nothing, for milk for 
American schoolchildren and for the 
agricultrual conservation program. I 
have been protesting the manner in 
which this administration has ordered 
its priorities, and their agricultural 
budget recommendations are a good il- 
lustration of the basis of my protest. 

I would like to see the day when the 
Budget Bureau would apply the same 
paring knife to the military adventures 
overseas as it does to our agricultural 
and domestic budget at home. The great 
tragedy that results from this kind of 
emphasis is that we in the Congress, and 
we as a people, begin to lose sight of the 
true values and the desperate need of our 
society—our people—our economy. How- 
ever, I also fully understand that we 
must economize in every way we can to 
protect our economy from the disastrous 
effects caused by rapidly increasing in- 
flation. Although the Senate agricultural 
appropriations bill for fiscal year 1970 
is not as complete as I would like to have 
it, I am thankful that it is far better 
than the administration’s recommenda- 
tions, and better than the House bill. 


U.S. MEDICAL CARE FRONT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, an article 
in Washington’s Evening Star of June 
23, 1969, depicts a recent conference of 
hospital administrators, health econo- 
mists, and medical students concerned 
with the subject “medicine in the 
ghettos.” The gross inadequacies in 
the health care afforded to the slum 
dwellers, of which the participants and 
we ourselves have become sadly cog- 
nizant, was once again reported upon. 
The frustration and unrest among the 
medical students and slum workers rep- 
resented at the meetings was most sig- 
nificant. The time has come, they 
stressed, for action, not words, and for 
some immediate relief to the wretched 
conditions that the poor face in health 
care. I, too, am convinced that we can- 
not delay any longer in meaningful 
action to cure these problems and in 
seeking to assure every American of 
proper health service and facilities. We 
must give added priority to overcoming 
the severe shortages of health manpower 
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and the obsolete conditions of hospitals, 
and to developing new programs for dis- 
ease and malnutrition; so that the ery 
of the conference’s participants will be 
heard by all. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this newspaper ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNREST ON THE U.S. MEDICAL CARE FRONT 
(By Judith Randal) 


If a three-day meeting at an old resort 
hotel in New Hampshire is any valid indica- 
tion, the nation is in for a confrontation on 
the health front much like those that have 
already arisen over housing, education and 
jobs. 

It was an improbable encounter of the 
smooth-shaven establishment of medical 
school deans, hospital administrators and 
health economists with the bearded young, 
the blacks, plus a few older participants and 
inner-city poor thrown in for good measure. 
Wentworth-on-the-Sea hadn't seen so much 
action since 1905 when Theodore Roosevelt 
convened the talks there that led to ending 
the Russo-Japanese War. 

The theme of the meeting was medicine 
in the ghettos. Its sponsors were the Harvard 
medical school, the Boston Globe newspaper, 
and an arm of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

The meeting got off to a somewhat in- 
auspicious start when Melvin H. King, a 
black Bostonian who directs the New Urban 
League there, charged that a neighborhood 
health center in Mississippi operated by Bos- 
ton’s Tufts Medical School with funds from 
the poverty program was latter-day “carpet- 
bagging of the most racist sort.” 

The predominantly white liberal audience, 
accustomed to such scolding from black mili- 
tants, held its peace. But as the session wore 
on, emotions built up. 

Medical students and others in the audi- 
ence rose to say that the conference as 
planned wasn’t telling them anything about 
the lack of health care in the ghettos that 
they didn’t already know, 

Said one participant, “Listening to the 
speakers, I'm reminded of the World War 
II kamikaze pilot who had flown 40 mis- 
sions—too many of us are involved but not 
committed.” Why not, he suggested, outline 
some plan for action that would come to 
grips with these all-too-familiar problems. 

In an evening session that lasted well past 
1 a.m., a group of young Negroes led by Dr. 
Rodney N. Powell, director of a neighbor- 
hood health center in the Watts section of 
Los Angeles, backed two high federal officials 
into a corner. They wanted to know whether 
HEW’s health efforts for the inner city were 
as far as the department was prepared to go. 

Dr. Joseph T. English, administrator of 
HEW’s Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration, and his deputy, Irving J. 
Lewis, went through their budget line by 
line. By the time they had finished it was 
clear that they have little discretion on 
spending because most of the money was 
designated years in advance for projects 
that have little or nothing to do with slums. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” Powell inter- 
jected, “we are having a conference on medi- 
cine in the ghetto and there is no money 
available—that speaks for itself.” 

Rashi Fein, a Harvard economist with 
broad experience in Washington, saw the 
melancholy rendition of facts and figures in 
a different light. 

“As I listen to the moneys that aren't 
available,” he said, “I conclude that the sin- 
gle most important vote on health legisla- 
tion that will come up in Congress this year 
is the vote on the ABM (antiballistic mis- 
sile)." 
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There was, as the dialogue progressed, 
something of the old-fashioned revival meet- 
ing about the proceedings. Blacks wanted to 
know what white professionals were pre- 
pared to do about racism and lack of oppor- 
tunity for Negroes working at menial hos- 
pital jobs. A spokesman for the American 
Hospital Association said his organization 
deplored such conditions as provoked the 
current hospital workers’ strike in Charles- 
ton, S.C., but was powerless to do much 
about them. 

On the other hand, Dr. Leonard Cronkhite, 
administrator of Children’s Hospital Medical 
Center in Boston, said that at his institution 
blacks are not only paid standard wages, but 
also are encouraged with a tuition assistance 
program to improve their skills so they can 
move up. 

What is more, Cronkhite said, he makes 
sure department heads are giving Negro sub- 
ordinates a fair shake. “In the last 12 
months,” he said “I have fired four depart- 
ment heads for pure and simple racism.” 

The medical students and others, many of 
them veterans of the battle for medical re- 
form, had drafted a set of resolutions de- 
signed to end the present disparities in health 
care available to the indigent and the solvent. 

Ranging from proposals to train more 
black doctors and put more emphasis on pre- 
ventive medicine to plans that would allow 
ghetto physicians to treat their patients in 
hospitals, the resolutions dealt fundamen- 
tally with efforts to change a costly and dis- 
criminatory system that makes second-class 
citizens, medically, of the poor and bleeds the 
middle class. 

Tomorrow or the day after, participants 
kept saying, Wentworth-on-the-Sea will 
again fade into obscurity and the first nation- 
wide conference on ghetto medicine, together 
with its resolutions and rhetoric, will prob- 
ably be forgotten. 

This well may be. But perhaps Dr. John 
Knowles, the original choice for assistant 
secretary for health and the final luncheon 
speaker, was closer to the mark. Speaking 
of the inequality in health care the poor now 
face, he warned that “the fires of revolution 
have not been banked in this country and the 
smoke is still rising.” 


THE LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, kindly sent me an ad- 
vance copy of the July issue of the FBI 
Law Enforcement Bulletin. 

The issue contains an article written by 
Loren M. Pittman, River Rouge police 
chief, entitled “It’s the Little Things 
That Count.” 

The story commends the alertness of 
River Rouge Patrolmen Ted Washington 
and Arthur Welch, Jr., in solving an as- 
sault case. 

Chief Pittman makes two points: 

That police officers work under the 
strain of remaining constantly alert, and 
that crimes can be solved and airtight 
cases built by such alertness. 

The article by Chief Pittman is a re- 
freshing commentary on police methods 
in this day of complaints about re- 
straints put on the ability of the police 
to solve crimes. 

This importance, the difficulties and 
the demands on the policeman in our 
troubled days, is one everyone should rec- 
ognize and give constructive aid. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IT'S THE LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT 
(By Loren M. Pittman) 


Everything was quiet and peaceful on the 
wintry Sunday evening in River Rouge, 
Mich.—quieter than usual perhaps, for few 
persons ventured outside their warm homes 
after a storm had dumped nearly a foot of 
fresh snow on the ground earlier in the day. 

The snow made driving extremely hazard- 
ous, and the police on the afternoon shift 
of this cold, blustery day had been kept busy 
answering distress calls of motorists in- 
volved in minor traffic accidents caused by 
icy road conditions. 

Two River Rouge patrolmen, Ted Wash- 
ington, a veteran of 9 years, and his partner, 
Arthur Welch, Jr., with 7 months on the 
force, had already handled a number of 
traffic tieups, so they were not too surprised 
when they saw a white sedan sliding through 
a stop sign at an intersection ahead of them. 


OFFICERS WARN MOTORIST 


Motioning the driver over, the officers 
warned him about the icy roads and cau- 
tioned him to go slowly and carefully. They 
issued no ticket because there was no traffic 
in the area. 

Although issuing only a warning, the offi- 
cers did record the driver’s name and address 
and that of his passenger. They also logged 
the make, license number, and description 
of the automobile, and the time, 9:15 p.m. All 
this was routine police procedure. 

A few minutes later another young male 
motorist drove up in front of a church in 
River Rouge. Accompanied by his 20-year-old 
fiancee and his sister, this young man had 
risked the icy roads in order to provide trans- 
portation for a priest who was awaiting them 
at the parish rectory. He let his fiancee and 
sister off in front of the rectory and dutifully 
drove around the corner to park his car be- 
cause there was a “No Standing” sign in 
front of the church 


MAN STABBED ON STREET 


While walking back to the rectory, he 
noticed a car pulling to the curb near him 
and watched as a man got out from the pas- 
senger side and approached him. He at- 
tempted to walk around the stranger, who 
suddenly, and for no apparent reason, 
plunged a knife into his chest—once, twice, 
three times, and, as he fell forward, the 
assailant struck a fourth blow, this time into 
his victim's back, before turning and fleeing 
back to the waiting automobile. 

Although seriously wounded and unable to 
call out, the victim somehow managed to 
drag himself through the snow to the rectory 
before collapsing on the floor. 

A telephone call quickly brought Det. Lt. 
Edgar O’Hara and Det. Sgt. Gene Barnes to 
the scene. 

The victim of the brutal attack was unable 
to give the detectives more than a brief de- 
scription of his assailant, but he said the 
car was “old and a dirty white.” 

This information gave the two detectives 
little to work with, but they quickly put out 
a police broadcast to watch for a car match- 
ing that description. 

Advised by our police dispatcher that a 
22-year-old man had just been brutally 
stabbed and left lying on the street in front 
of a church rectory he was about to enter, 
we knew that we were confronted with the 
type of vicious, wanton, senseless street crime 
that is almost impossible to prevent—and 
nearly as impossible to solve. 

Where do you begin? 

There was no apparent motive, because the 
victim was not robbed. He lived miles away 
from the area where he was attacked and was 
a complete stranger to the neighborhood. 
The vicinity around the church is a quiet, 
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residential area from which relatively few 
police calls are received. 

The victim was a law-abiding young man 
with no known enemies and was assaulted 
without provocation. There had been no 
argument or contact between the victim and 
his assailant prior to the stabbing. 


ATTENTION TO DETAILS 


Fortunately, we solved this case in less 
than a day because two police officers paid 
attention to routine details and never relaxed 
for a moment as they performed their daily 
police duties. The assailant pled guilty to 
assault to commit great bodily harm less 
than murder. 

Even the extraordinary can become rou- 
tine if it is done over and over enough times. 
And this is often where a policeman gets into 
trouble. He can stop a thousand speeders and 
go through the routine of issuing tickets 
again and again. He can relax on ticket 1,001 
and get his head blown off. He can answer 
500 family arguments, and just about the 
time he considers 501 a “routine” call, he’s 
met at the door by an irate husband jabbing 
a shotgun in his face, 

Two officers who heard the radio broadcast 
of the stabbing were Patrolmen Washington 
and Welch, who were still on routine patrol 
duty. Both officers recalled the car they had 
stopped a few minutes before. It, too, was 
“old and a dirty white” and a 1959 model of 
a popular make. 

The officers knew that the traffic offender 
had had sufficient time to reach the vicinity 
of the assault scene and that his car matched 
the description of the wanted vehicle. 

The two patrolmen relayed their informa- 
tion to the detectives and, suddenly, the 
pieces of the mystery began to fall into place. 

Meanwhile, the victim, lying in critical 
condition in a nearby hospital, began to re- 
call additional details of the attack. He was 
“nearly certain” that his assailant had 
dropped his knife in the snow as he fled to 
the car. 

Detectives O’Hara and Barnes, with the help 
of other officers, began a slow and careful 
search in the foot of fresh snow, and after 
several hours of shoveling and sifting, they 
found a switchblade knife. 

They also checked with the records bureau 
and learned that a 1959 white car was regis- 
tered in the name of a Detroit woman, who 
was later identified as the traffic violator’s 
mother. 

ARREST MADE 


By Monday afternoon the detectives 
had located the car and arrested the driver, 
19, and his passenger, 21, at the latter’s home 
in River Rouge. 

When questioned by officers, the 21-year- 
old man signed a voluntary statement con- 
fessing the stabbing. 

The success of solving this case only rein- 
forces the old adage. “It’s the little things 
that count.” 

Law enforcement authorities across the Na- 
tion constantly stress that the police officer 
leads a hazardous life and that his greatest 
danger is carelessness. 

A policeman can never afford to relax, to 
skip details, or to look the other way, when, 
for example, a motorist fails to stop at an icy 
intersection. 

Because two River Rouge patrolmen did 
their job correctly—even though they had 
no intention of issuing a ticket—our detec- 
tives had the names and addresses of two 
men as well as the license number of a car 
matching that of a vehicle possibly used in 
an attempted murder. 

Again, attention to routine matters paid 
off—a valuable lesson to remember. 

On May 12, 1969, the circuit court in River 
Rouge sentenced the subject in this case to 5 
years’ probation on condition that he receive 
psychiatric treatment. 
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THE ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 
COUNCIL 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on May 29 
President Nixon created the Environ- 
mental Quality Council. It was described 
as “a Cabinet-level advisory group which 
will provide a focal point for this admin- 
istration’s efforts to protect all of our 
natural resources.” 

Commenting on the Council’s estab- 
lishment, the Salt Lake Tribune makes 
the point that it amounts to another 
layer imposed upon an already complex 
Federal structure. Moreover, says the 
Tribune, the members of the Environ- 
mental Quality Council—the President, 
the Vice President, and Cabinet offi- 
cers—already have too much to do. 

I commend the Tribune’s view that a 
more effective approach to conducting 
the fight to preserve the environment 
would be to “group the agencies con- 
cerned with pollution under one Federal 
department,” or appoint a special anti- 
pollution commission. I favor the first 
alternative, and believe the proper de- 
partment to handle this matter is one I 
am proposing—a Department of Natural 
Resources and Environment. 

It should also be pointed out that 
many of the members of the Cabinet are 
already on another council which has a 
great deal to do with pollution, the Water 
Resources Council. Its chairman is the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the mem- 
bers are the Secretaries of: Agriculture; 
Army; Health, Education, and Welfare; 
and Transportation; as well as the 
Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. So we now have four cabinet 
secretaries—Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Agriculture, Interior, and Trans- 
portation—holding membership on both 
the Water Resources Council and the 
Environmental Quality Council, both of 
which must concern themselves, for ex- 
ample, with water pollution. 

There are other ramifications, but I will 
not go into them at this time. This 
superimposing of committee upon com- 
mittee—made up of many of the same 
men—gives us the appearance of doing 
something without establishing the ad- 
ministrative structure required to solve 
one of the Nation’s most pressing prob- 
lems. But it is my hope that the crea- 
tion of the Environmental Quality Coun- 
cil is a step toward the expeditious 
formation of an effective Department of 
Natural Resources and Environment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Salt Lake Tribune en- 
titled “Fine Motive, Faulty Plan” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FINE MOTIVE, FAULTY PLAN 

Environmental pollution is a many-headed 
monster that must be slain. And many a 
hero, sword in hand, has gone forth to do 
battle with it. They are flailing away at the 
serpent’s smoky breath, its clawing feet, its 
unbeautiful eyes. Sometimes they fight each 
other instead of the brute. 

President Nixon has sought to bring some 
order to the onslaught, to discipline the 
warriors and bring the dragon to its knees. 
The vehicle for this giant task is to be the 
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new Environmental Quality Council which 
the President himself will head as chairman. 
Other members are the vice president and 
Cabinet officers whose departments currently 
are engaged in separate anti-pollution pro- 
grams. 

The council’s mandate from the President 
is clear: 1—Propose improved measures for 
the control of pollution. 2—Coordinate anti- 
pollution efforts in the different levels of 
government. 3—Anticipate new problems 
that will arise. In addition the council is 
supposed to give the President more admin- 
istrative machinery in the anti-pollution 
field. 

If the council manages to carry out the 
President's assignment, it will have to im- 
pose another administrative layer on top of 
the several already functioning in the vari- 
ous federal] departments and in state and 
local governments. There is a real chance 
this will further complicate rather than 
simplify the anti-pollution campaign. 

We have no argument with the President’s 
desire to roll back the inroads of pollution 
and poor use of resources. But we wonder if 
a council of busy men, each of whom already 
have more problems than he can solve, can 
do justice to the challenge posed by great 
and growing environmental despoilment. 

A better way of coordinating anti-pollu- 
tion efforts would be to group them under 
one major federal department or else ask 
Congress to give a special anti-pollution com- 
mission broad powers to implement a coordi- 
nated effort. The President and his Cabinet 
officers are spread too thin now. Assigning 
them additional duties in improving the en- 
vironment is not likely to produce the most 
effective action, 


OUR GOVERNMENT MUST NOT GIVE 
PRIORITY TO ANY ONE AGE 
GROUP OVER ANOTHER 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
was troubled by an article I recently 
read in the Wall Street Journal. In the 
June 10, 1969, issue of this paper, Jona- 
than Spivak, staff reporter of the Wall 
Street Journal, presented an article en- 
titled “Nixon Aims To Switch Emphasis 
in Welfare From Aged to Children.” The 
article begins with the ominous state- 
ment: 

The Nixon Administration is embarking 
on a determined but politically difficult 
campaign to shift the Federal welfare focus 
from aiding the aged to caring for kids. 


Mr. President, I do not think it is 
wise, nor economical, nor equitable to 
give priority to one age group over an- 
other. I certainly agree with the Nixon 
administration that a great deal more 
needs to be spent and done on behalf 
of the children of our country, particu- 
larly poor children. Certainly our Gov- 
ernment should do more to prevent edu- 
cational and health handicaps in chil- 
dren. For instance, Congress should en- 
act, and the administration should sup- 
port, my bill, S. 1190, Children With 
Learning Disabilities. But, to reason, or 
even imply, as the administration has 
apparently done, that this direly needed 
assistance to the children of our coun- 
try can be provided only at the expense 
of programs for the elderly is to engage 
in the worst kind of sophistry. 

What will it take to convince Presi- 
dent Nixon that it would be better to take 
the $7 billion his administration wants 
to spend on the anti-ballistic-missile sys- 
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tem frolic and spend it instead on the 
young people of our country? 

I certainly will oppose, with all the 
vigor at my command, any efforts to re- 
duce assistance to the aged of America. I 
and other Members of this distinguished 
body worked too long and too hard to 
secure minimum benefits and assistance 
to the aged to stand by and see them 
swept away by this kind of budget jug- 
gling. But I will support all efforts to 
help the youth of America. 

At the 22d annual University of 
Michigan Conference on Aging, held on 
June 11, 1969, a resolution was passed, 
recognizing the danger of the Nixon ad- 
ministration’s designs to rob from elderly 
Peter to pay young Paul. I concur in 
the sentiments there expressed and ask 
unanimous consent that this resolution, 
together with the article to which it re- 
fers, contained in the issue of the Wall 
Street Journal dated June 10, 1969, and 
entitled “Nixon Aims To Switch Empha- 
sis in Welfare From Aged to Children,” 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

Their being no objection, the resolution 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas newspaper accounts within re- 
cent weeks have described officials of the 
present Administration as subscribing to a 
policy of holding the line or even reducing 
the level of support for programs which serve 
Older Americans, and 

Whereas such attitudes are usually ex- 
pressed within a context of concern about 
the need for providing an increased Admin- 
istration-wide emphasis on programs for 
youth, and 

Whereas such sentiments are usually ac- 
companied by misleading statements which 
convey the impression that far more in fed- 
eral funds is committed per aged person, as 
opposed to per capita expenditures for young 
persons, and 

Whereas such cost estimates disregard the 
fact that most federal expenditures for the 
elderly are actually derived from trust funds 
into which employee-employer payments 
have been made over a period of years (more 
than a third of a century in the case of So- 
cial Security), and 

Whereas such statements are resulting in 
unfortunate and damaging “either-or” atti- 
tudes which assume that youth cannot be 
served unless the elderly are neglected in 
this, the richest nation in the world. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That con- 
ferees at the closing session of the 22nd 
Annual University of Michigan Conference 
on Aging—an assemblage to which national, 
state, and local organizations and agencies 
have sent representatives—do hereby call 
upon you, Mr. President, to express the phi- 
losophy and the commitment of the present 
Administration to the interests and problems 
of the more than 20 million Americans now 
age 65 or over and the many other millions 
soon to reach that age, and 

Be it further resolved, That representa- 
tives at this conference shall seek from their 
organizations or agencies an expression of 
concern similar to that of this resolution, 
with special reference to a Wall Street Jour- 
nal article of June 10, 1969, bearing this 
headline: “Nixon Aims to Switch Emphasis 
on Welfare From Aged to Children.” 

Nrxon Arms To SWITCH EMPHASIS IN WELFARE 
From AGED TO CHILDREN 
(By Jonathan Spivak) 

WASHINGTON.—The Nixon Administration 
is embarking on a determined but politically 
difficult campaign to shift the Federal wel- 
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fare focus from aiding the aged to caring 
for kids. 

The basic concept: Tax dollars can be bet- 
ter spent preventing educational and health 
handicaps in children—particularly poor 
children—than treating such disabilities 
later in life. 

“The President is deadly serious about 
this—a national commitment to the first 
five years of life. He wants to make this a 
central theme of this Administration,” de- 
clares a high-ranking White House official. 

As one result, the President already has 
ruled out reductions in programs for children 
in the current round of anti-inflation belt- 
tightening. But the broader impact is en- 
visioned when the Vietnam war ends, per- 
mitting expansion of domestic programs. 
The Administration’s expressed objective is 
gradually to funnel a steadily larger share of 
ever-growing Federal revenues to youngsters, 
though not disregarding the needs of the 
aged. 

HIGHER HEW OUTLAYS 

Such an approach could require a signifi- 
cant increase in outlays by the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, whose 
budget for the coming fiscal year totals $50.5 
billion even after a downward revision by the 
Nixon Administration. Says HEW Secretary 
Robert Finch: “Td like to see a great chunk 
of resources put in at the lower end of the 
age spectrum and hold (spending) at the top 
end.” 

The obstacles are substantial. Congress’ 
approval would be required for such a re- 
ordering of priorities, and the old folks exert 
immense influence there. The AFL-CIO and 
senior citizens’ organizations are active lob- 
byists for the aged. Voting cloud aside, many 
lawmakers feel sincere concern for the plight 
of the typical senior citizen. 

Other well-established social welfare pro- 
grams also have powerful constituencies who 
could feel short-changed by a new concen- 
tration on children (‘It implies writing off 
the present generation” a planner in the 
poverty war complains). Finally, although a 
Federal campaign for children could have 
wide popular appeal, its major beneficiaries 
at least at the start would likely be Negro 
children and jobless parents. Thus, conserva- 
tive forces in the Cabinet and in the Repub- 
lican Party might prevail on the President 
to moderate the change. 


PROPOSED POLICIES 


Whatever the difficulties, here are some of 
the youth-oriented policies the Nixon Ad- 
ministration will probably attempt to pur- 
sue: 

Enlargement of cash payments for needy 
children, either through a guaranteed an- 
nual family income, as favored by Secretary 
Finch, or a more conventional bolstering of 
existing public welfare programs. In any case, 
the emphasis will be on aiding poverty- 
stricken parents, in the hope that more Fed- 
eral money will hold families together and 
enable adults to provide more adequately 
for their children. The sharpest increases 
would occur in the South, where welfare 
payments for children now are the lowest. 

Restraints on increases in Social Security 
payments. Many Nixon Administration 
Officials question the need for regularly rais- 
ing these retirement benefits every few years. 
Mr. Nixon has called for a 7% rise in Social 
Security outlays next year, sufficient only to 
cover cost-of-living increases since February 
1968, in contrast to the 10% boost proposed 
by the Johnson Administration. 

Expansion of health care programs for 
mothers and children, in hopes of preventing 
costly medical problems by early treatment. 
For example, HEW’s high command will en- 
thusiastically underwrite free immunization 
campaigns with a new German measles vac- 
cine soon to be available, in an effort to cur- 
tail crippling birth defects from that disease. 
More broadly, the long-range goal would be 
to expand comprehensive maternal care for 
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all poverty-stricken mothers. Now only about 
125,000, or less than 20%, receive such Feder- 
ally financed help. 

More spending for family-planning serv- 
ices, particularly information about contra- 
ception, so that an impoverished mother 
could avoid too-frequent child-bearing and 
the accompanying risk of birth defects, while 
lightening the economic load on her family. 
In the coming year, an estimated $67 million 
will be spent on family-planning aid for 
about 1.3 million women. To reach all five 
million poor women of child-bearing age 
would cost about $90 million more annually, 
experts estimate. 

Enlargement of day-care programs, not to 
only enable mothers to work but to educate 
and otherwise help their young children. 
Present Federal services reach about 45,000 
children at a cost of $27 million annually; 
communities already are being encouraged 
to pool day-care funds from various Govern- 
ment agencies, with the aim of making the 
service more effective and more comprehen- 
sive. 

Improvement of preschool education ef- 
forts, particularly Head Start, Recent studies 
find youngsters without Head Start doing as 
well academically as those who participated, 
and the experts’ conclusion is that even ear- 
lier and more sustained “intervention” in the 
life of the impoverished child is essential to 
prevent lifelong learning disabilities. Thus, 
preschooling will be provided at least experi- 
mentally, to children under age three; more 
followup services will be furnished to Head 
Start graduates through their early grade- 
school years, and the search for ways to stim- 
ulate infant intelligence will be intensified. 

It would be misleading to suggest that a 
sudden shift in Federal spending from the 
aged to the very young is imminent. The Ad- 
ministration’s intent is a gradual expansion 
of programs for kids while holding down in- 
creases in expenditures on the aged. However, 
it’s likely that the old folks will get the lion’s 
share of Federal social welfare expenditures 
for many years to come, 

In the fiscal year starting July 1, Uncle Sam 
will spend an estimated $35 billion (much of 
it in Social Security benefits) on the 20 mil- 
lion Americans 65 and older, or $1,750 per 
capita. In contrast, $15 billion is earmarked 
for the 81.5 million Americans under 21, or 
$190 per capita (for the aged, per-capita out- 
lays for health care alone will be more than 
double this amount). 

The imbalance has diminished somewhat 
in the last decade, as the Kennedy and John- 
son Administration sought to emphasize pro- 
grams for children as part of their push 
against poverty. But the new Administration 
may find it difficult to depart further from 
the traditional priority for the aged. One rea- 
son is that doling out more cash to old folks 
is automatically achieved through Social Se- 
curity and Medicare benefits. “It is easier to 
write bigger Social Security checks for the 
aged; it is much harder to deliver better edu- 
cational services to children,” observes a 
Budget Bureau expert. 


POTENTIAL PROBLEMS 


Some of the Administration's specific ideas 
could provoke criticism, too. Welfare experts 
worry about big day-care centers providing 
nothing more than baby-sitting, ignoring the 
children’s educational needs. Conservatives 
on Capitol Hill could attack increasing Fed- 
eral involvement in family affairs and in- 
fant training. Militant Negroes might claim 
that expansion of Federal birth control pro- 
grams is aimed at reducing the black popu- 
lation. 

The most fundamental uncertainty of all 
centers on the new Administration’s willing- 
ness to expand spending on social programs. 
All signs now point to substantial post-Viet- 
nam increases in Federal domestic outlays, 
but other demands could interfere—military 
needs for new equipment, public pressure 
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for tax relief, state insistence on revenue- 
sharing. 

Nonetheless, the Finch forces appear firm- 
ly committed to expanding early-childhood 
programs. “When you start talking about 
breaking the poverty cycle . . . the emphasis 
has to be on the child and changing his 
attitude and environment, and I don’t think 
you can start too young in that respect,” de- 
clares John Veneman, HEW Under Secretary 
and a key Finch confident. 

A new office of child development has just 
been established to give impetus to HEW’s 
programs for children. Supervised by Assist- 
ant HEW Secretary James Farmer, the vet- 
eran civil rights leader, the office's first chal- 
lenge will be to remedy the shortcomings of 
the $338-million-a-year Head Start pro- 
gram, which now enrolls more than 700,000 
kids annually in full-year or summer pro- 
grams. The President is shifting Head Start 
out of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
as of July 1. 


THE SAFEGUARD SYSTEM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I am 
deeply disturbed by the disclosure made 
yesterday by our colleague from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. NELtson) that the administra- 
tion has spent some $400 million on the 
Safeguard anti-ballistic-missile system, 
a project which has not yet been ap- 
proved by the Congress. 

Even more disturbing are the reports 
this morning that the Pentagon has re- 
sponded with assertions that these ex- 
penditures are “completely legal.” 

No one has suggested that last year’s 
authorization for the discarded Sentinel 
program was not broad enough to allow 
construction of the new system. Indeed, 
the fact that Safeguard could fit nicely 
under the Sentinel authorization is a 
good illustration of how little the pro- 
gram has been changed. 

Presumably, this is why Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT on May 14 asked for, and ob- 
tained, explicit assurances from Deputy 
Defense Secretary Packard that the Con- 
gress would have an opportunity to ex- 
amine the new system prior to construc- 
tion. Certainly it is legal to proceed. It 
is legal because Mr. Packard’s words— 
his positive response to the question 
whether the new program had to await 
authorization—cannot be enforced. 

The Pentagon’s reply to Senator NEL- 
SON represents a disheartening disregard 
for the prerogatives and the responsibili- 
ties of the Congress. I suspect that Mr. 
Packard recognized our difficulties in 
maintaining democratic control over 
complex arms programs in his appear- 
ance before the Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee. It is apparent, however, that he 
has been overruled by those who feel 
that the views of the Congress deserve 
no more than cursory attention unless 
they happen to coincide with military 
preconceptions. 

Mr. President, in line with the infor- 
mation supplied by Senator NELSON yes- 
terday, there appears in the readers’ col- 
umn of the New York Times this morn- 
ing a letter noting that from June 13 to 
23 the Safeguard Systems Command 
awarded contracts totaling $3.5 million. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the New York Times, July 2, 1969] 
SAFEGUARD CONTRACTS 


To THE EDITOR: 

On June 13 the Safeguard System Com- 
mand at Huntsville, Ala. awarded a research 
and development (R & D) contract for $28,- 
224 to the Stanford Research Institute, On 
June 19 there were eight contract awards, as 
follows (all R & D): Lockheed, $399,405; 
Kaman Nuclear, $1,255,561; University of 
New Mexico, $207,407; Kaman Nuclear, $80,- 
000; Kaman Nuclear, $73,801; Everett Re- 
search Laboratories, $67,728; Keystone Com- 
puter Associates, $29,524; Battelle Memorial 
Institute, $45,035. On June 20, an award in 
the amount of $1,313,254 was made to Boeing 
Aircraft for “Analysis of Ballistic Missile De- 
fense Alternatives.” On June 23, the General 
Electric Co. was forwarded $17,500 for a study 
of a study. All of the foregoing is taken from 
the pages of Commerce Business Daily, a 
Federal publication for listing jobs and 
awards for procurement, Notices in this pub- 
lication are restricted to unclassified awards 
exceeding $25,000; thus there is good reason 
to believe that these contracts only scratch 
the surface, 

Simple addition of this information indi- 
cates that in the span of these eleven days 
more than $3.5 million has been allocated 
for a program which has yet to be approved 
by the Congress and of which is of debatable 
effectiveness, to say the least. It is particu- 
larly perplexing that such a large award 
should be made to study ballistic missile de- 
fense alternatives to such a biased contrac- 
tor, especially at a time when our Adminis- 
tration is claiming that it already has all the 
answers it needs, 

RICHARD A. ELLIS. 

YONKERS, N.Y., June 24, 1969. 


THE RIGHT OF THE PUBLIC TO 
KNOW 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, Ameri- 
can people are entitled to have full in- 
formation concerning all matters relat- 
ing to their Government. The only 
exceptions should be as to such informa- 
tion that would in reality jeopardize the 
security of our country. Government de- 
partments should in their dealings with 
the press make an effort to reveal all the 
facts and not to conceal. 

A champion of freedom of the press 
and full information for the American 
people is Mr. Clark Mollenhoff, a distin- 
guished member of the Washington press 
corps, who has received many well de- 
served honors. Mr. Mollenhoff has writ- 
ten an article entitled “Press Failure at 
the Pentagon,” which appeared in the 
bulletin which is published by the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors. 

Mr. President, I believe Mr. Mollen- 
hoff’s article is very timely and impor- 
tant. I believe it will contribute much 
to the deliberations of the Congress. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that it 
be incorporated into the Recor» at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Bulletin of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, July 1969] 
Press FAILURE AT THE PENTAGON 
(By Clark R. Mollenhoff) 

In the spring of 1969, it was fashionable 
to assign a reporter or a group of reporters 
to do what was considered “an in-depth 
series” on the military-industrial complex, 
and the multibillion-dollar Pentagon bungles 
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of the last few years. Newspapers, magazines, 
radio and television suddenly were busy try- 
ing to catch up with the important task of 
reporting, interpreting and policing a de- 
partment that had been spending between 
$40 billion and $80 billion a year for a 
decade. 

In the light of the handicap imposed in 
being suddenly tossed into this impossible 
job, many of the reporters did a useful but 
somewhat tardy job in calling public atten- 
tion to a decade of corruption, mismanage- 
ment and waste in the operations of the De- 
fense Department. 

The research was not too difficult on the 
major problems, for a few of us have written 
books and extensive articles spelling out the 
details of the blundering on the TFX, the 
X-22, the decision to make the U.S.S. John F. 
Kennedy a conventional carrier and a wide 
range of cases of minor blundering, “conflicts 
of interest” and misrepresentations to the 
public and Congress on military problems. 
The hearings and reports of Congressional 
committees, and the debates on military bud- 
get provided considerable information that 
many of us had been writing about for years. 

The public and many editors were sud- 
denly hit with a shocking picture of the 
misuse of the tremendous power of the Pen- 
tagon’s multibillion-dollar budget. There ap- 
pears to be a sudden realization that regional 
political favortism, “conflicts of interest” and 
cozy dealings with big or little defense con- 
tractors can be a drain on the taxpayers and 
detrimental to the goal of producing the best 
weapons systems for the best price. There 
could have been an understanding years 
earlier if the press had done its job. 

There was a sudden realization that there 
are certain inherent problems in any easy 
flow of personnel, military or civilian, be- 
tween the major defense industries and the 
highest policy positions in the Pentagon. And, 
there was new understanding of the evil in- 
fluence across the entire Defense Department 
when the highest officials—some civilian and 
some military—give false testimony under 
oath, force subordinate officials to give false 
or slanted testimony and use the full power 
of the bureaucracy to demote, discipline or 
fire the dissenters who insist upon telling 
the truth. 

Also, a part of the power picture that is 
now appearing in many publications is the 
interplay of forces in the Congress and the 
Defense Department, with cooperative sen- 
ators and congressmen receiving favored 
treatment while uncooperative senators and 
congressmen are punished and maligned. 

While the picture of corruption and mis- 
management at the Pentagon is shocking, it 
is equally shocking to examine the record 
of the American press during the last decade. 
Why has it just dawned upon the press— 
newspapers, magazines, radio and television— 
that the spending of half of the national 
budget and the status of our national de- 
fense is worth covering week by week? Why 
did the press permit itself to be dominated 
and overwhelmed in many cases by the prop- 
aganda of a centralized Pentagon press of- 
fice that claimed a new scientific “cost effec- 
tiveness” system was saving billions of dol- 
lars every year? 

It would be rather easy to do a devastat- 
ing series of articles on the superficially and 
the laxity of the American press in dealing 
with the corruption and mismanagement in 
the Pentagon. Congressional investigations 
of Pentagon corruption and mismanagement 
were virtually ignored by the wire services, 
Washington specials and radio and television. 
Where there was coverage it was usually 
short, superficial and more confusing than 
enlightening. 

The editorial comment by most major 
newspapers was influenced by the lack of 
coverage in the news columns, or the super- 
ficiality of the coverage by commentators 
on radio and television, the columnists or 
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the barrage of propaganda flowing from the 
new centralized Pentagon press office. The 
self-serving declarations of the Defense Sec- 
retary were accepted and printed as truths, 
even when they were clearly contradicted 
by a body of testimony and documentation. 
The evidence of the clearest “conflicts of in- 
terest” was ignored or excused by reporters 
and by the editorial writers who found it 
easier to accept the unsupported statements 
or conclusions of a President, a Defense Sec- 
retary or other political figure with an obvi- 
ous stake in the story than to be concerned 
with other evidence. 

Editors cannot come to grips with the 
Pentagon from a point several hundred or 
several thousand miles from Washington un- 
less they have reliable and tough-minded 
channels of information. Many influences 
have cluttered and contaminated those 
channels in recent years. Not the least of 
these has been the radio and television covy- 
erage. 

While radio and television can do a great 
job on some subjects, there has been a glar- 
ing weakness in the manner in which the 
broadcast industry has dealt with the hard 
problems of covering corruption, mismanage- 
ment and waste at the Defense Department 
as well as in other government agencies. 

Television is show business, and the show 
business aspect influences news coverage and 
public affairs programs. A big news story may 
get two or three minutes, which is for the 
most part confined to the most colorful or 
provocative statements on one or on both 
sides of an issue. Corruption or mismanage- 
ment is charged and denied with no real 
effort to explore the depth of proof beyond 
the self-serving statements of the spokesmen 
for the two sides. Viewers are influenced by 
the looks, the brief comment or by the facial 
expression of the commentator as much as 
they are by facts and depth of proof. It is 
not unusual for such programs to be devoid 
of facts or documentation on even the most 
important Defense Department issue. 

While most editors are aware of these 
weaknesses in broadcast journalism, they are 
(like most of us) influenced to some degree 
by this most powerful medium in their as- 
sessment of the wire services and their own 
Washington correspondent. 

While television seldom leads the way in 
challenging the press office or a government 
agency, particularly the Defense Depart- 
ment, it can be a tremendous influence in the 
way it takes up the fight on some issue or 
treats the issue as inconsequential and un- 
worthy of air time. 

Seldom do editors give any thought to the 
influences that have tended to keep the net- 
work newsmen and commentators from 
challenging the Defense Department’s bosses 
or the White House. Broadcast journalism 
requires special access to the Defense Sec- 
retary, other high Defense officials and White 
House personnel. Certainly everyone can 
cover the regular press conferences, but it 
is a coup to arrange one of those “special” 
interviews on an exclusive basis. Such “spe- 
cials” go to a favorite network or even a 
favorite newsman, usually the apologists. 
Specials seldom are arranged for men who 
question the honesty, integrity or judgment 
of high officials of the Defense Department. 

Since there is really no effective way to 
change this system, editors should in most 
instances disregard the television news shows 
in making their judgments about either the 
wire service coverage or the coverage by their 
own Washington correspondent. 

Wire service reporters assigned to the 
Pentagon are usually overworked with 
routine, and faced with ground rules that 
make it difficult to dig beyond the self-serv- 
ing statements of the Defense press office. 

The penalties for being a few minutes be- 
hind on a routine news story are such that 
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they force bright, able and energetic re- 
porters to accept Pentagon discipline and 
avoid rocking the boat. Aggressive independ- 
ence can represent a serious handicap with 
too few compensations. 

The Washington special correspondent, 
operating out of a one- or two-man bureau, 
can lead an even more harried life than the 
wire service reporter who is permanently as- 
signed to the Pentagon. Editors who would 
never expect one local reporter to be expert 
on city, county and state affairs, think noth- 
ing of expecting “instant expertise” from 
the one or two men they assign to Wash- 
ington. Most correspondents understand 
their inability to be instant experts on all 
they are asked to do, but do develop a fine 
facility for quick research and fast, smooth 
writing that often passes for expertise. 

But this kind of an operation is super- 
ficial and relies too much upon quick in- 
formation from government press offices or 
Washington lobbyists. It is easier to go along 
with the viewpoint of the White House or 
a@ big agency in most cases, and it can take 
tremendous time and energy to carry the 
burden of an assault on the opinions or de- 
cisions of a government agency. The task 
can seem overwhelming when it involves a 
challenge to the biggest and most compli- 
cated Washington establishment, the Penta- 
gon. A few make periodic challenges to the 
Pentagon propaganda position, but most 
give up in frustration after concluding that 
few in the press really see or care about the 
implications of mismanagement, corrup- 
tion and waste that have been unearthed. 

Although I am sympathetic with the prob- 
lems faced in covering Defense spending, I 
do not want this sympathy to be interpreted 
as a justification for a continuation of the 
incompetence and superficiality of the past 
press performance, While the problems of 
covering an $80-billion-a-year agency are 
too numerous to mention here, we cannot af- 
ford to let the size of the problems be used 
to excuse future press failure. The press 
has a great responsibility that cannot be 
brushed aside. 

The Pentagon spends half of our federal 
budget and has the responsibility for provid- 
ing a modern defense system to protect this 
nation from all its enemies. Every bit of cor- 
ruption, political favoritism, mismanagement 
or waste steals money from the taxpayers. 
More important, it cuts into the muscle of 
real defenses, saps the strength of the nation 
and could leave us as a second-rate power 
even as we spend our way into bankruptcy. 

In the face of a host of international prob- 
lems, and the turmoil at home over real and 
imagined wrongs in our society, it is essential 
that we take stringent measures to eliminate 
corruption. Honest government is not only 
practical, it is vital to our future. It is time 
for the press to eliminate some of the smart 
cynicism that tolerates corruption and mis- 
management. It is time to exhibit some out- 
rage at dishonest or political administration 
of the Defense Department, or any other 
agency of government including the courts. 

Every story of Defense Department corrup- 
tion is worth total pursuit by the press until 
the corrupter pays a penalty, or the mis- 
manager is exposed and labeled for what he is. 

Those who lie or misrepresent to hide the 
corruption and mismanagement should be 
exposed and criticized for precisely what they 
have done as accomplices after the fact. The 
point must be made that liars and falsifiers 
cannot be tolerated in high government office, 
and that the higher the office the man holds 
the higher the price he must pay for his 
falsification. This has not been the case. 

The political defenders of those engaged in 
either crime or the coverup of crime should 
be held accountable for either lack of judg- 
ment or for knowingly condoning dishonesty 
in government. Nothing less than such a mas- 
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sive assault on corruption and mismanage- 
ment will have any more than minor impact 
upon the problem facing the United States 
today. 

The present press emphasis on coverage of 
the Pentagon might lead one to believe that 
newspapers, magazines, radio and television 
have finally learned the vital lessons after a 
decade of swallowing big chunks of Pentagon 
propaganda. Certainly no one can now say 
that the press is “soft on the Pentagon,” but 
even that coverage is superficial. Week after 
week the stories pour out on the evil “mili- 
tary-industrial complex” with statistics on 
the number of generals and admirals who 
work for major defense contractors, and sta- 
tistics on the increased concentration of de- 
fense contracts in the hands of fewer and 
fewer contractors. Always there is mention 
of the billions wasted through cancellation 
of major defense contracts that failed to meet 
standards, and there are the stories of the $2 
billion overruns on the C-5A cargo plane 
contract, the mismanagement on the Chey- 
enne helicopter contract, and of course, the 
multibillion-dollar bungle on the infamous 
TFX contract. But there is little effort to 
report details of specific crimes and trace the 
responsibility. 

Reporters who should know better have 
painted with a broad brush of truth, half- 
truth and distortion. There is a lack of pre- 
cision in placing the responsibility for the 
Pentagon decisions on the civilian boss or 
the military officer who sold out the public 
trust. Usually there are only the broadest 
hints that something is wrong without speci- 
fying the crime. 

With the broad sweep and lack of pre- 
cision of a cartoonist, reporters have placed 
the blame for waste, corruption and mis- 
management at the feet of “the military-in- 
dustrial complex.” Without using names, ad- 
mirals and generals are pictured as corrupt 
or stupid. Senators and congressmen are 
often characterized as incompetent or cor- 
rupt parties to the waste of mililons or bil- 
lions, though no details are spelled out. 

The facts are usually accurate, but a close 
reading of many of these series shows con- 
tinuation of much of the same superficiality 
that permeated the Pentagon coverage in 
the period prior to 1969. Some of the writers 
seemed bent upon proving a preconceived no- 
tion that the generals and admirals, the 
senior men on the Armed Services commit- 
tees of the House and the Senate and the 
bosses of defense industries have conspired 
to push the United States into the Vietnam 
war and other confrontations for the sake 
of business profits, promotions and political 
deals. 

Certainly there has been waste and mis- 
management, but the evidence hardly sus- 
tains the general conspiracy theory. There 
are instances of corruption and mismanage- 
ment involving generals, admirals, members 
of the Senate and House, officials of defense 
industries and the  politically-appointed 
civilian bosses of the Pentagon. But, some- 
how many of the stories either ignore the 
dominant role of the political bosses at the 
Pentagon or tend to absolve them from 
blame for what has gone wrong. 

Often the reporting of scandals is handled 
in such a loose manner that blame is placed 
on “the Pentagon” or “the Air Force” or 
“the Navy.” The impression is given that the 
Nixon Administration or Defense Secretary 
Melvin Laird has the resonsibility for what 
has taken place in 1963 or 1968. Seldom, if 
ever, is the name of former Defense Secre- 
tary Robert S. McNamara mentioned in a 
critical manner, even when he was personal- 
ly involved in the questionable decision or 
when the decision was dictated out of his 
office under some much-heralded new system 
that was to save billions of tax dollars. 

Frequently, the whole mess of scandals 
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originating under the Kennedy or Johnson 
administrations are lumped together and 
presented as evidence of a general Pentagon 
laxity. Then this Pentagon laxity is pro- 
jected into certain waste of money if Presi- 
dent Nixon’s Safeguard antiballistic missile 
program is permitted to move forward. Cer- 
tainly past scandals should serve as a warn- 
ing about what could happen to the ABM 
in the future, but unless there is direct con- 
nection these should not serve as arguments 
for rejecting a program that the President 
and the Defense Secretary believe is essential. 

The merits of constructing the Safeguard 
ABM should be considered by the press and 
the public without regard for scandals of an 
earlier administration, unless there is some 
evidence of misjudgments or misrepresenta- 
tions of the Safeguard decision that are 
clearly linked to the past scandals. 

The press cannot be permitted to plead 
that secrecy hid the scandals that originated 
in the McNamara years. Certainly the De- 
fense Secretary and his press Office tried to 
hide the record, issued orders to bar honest 
disclosure of the record and even misrepre- 
sented the facts to the committees of 
Congress. 

However, over a period of months the facts 
did become available on such major scandals 
as the award of the TFX contract, and a 
dozen lesser scandals. The implications were 
obvious. The facts were available in the 
hearings of the McClellan Permanent Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee, and in the testimony 
of Secretary McNamara and other high De- 
fense Department officials who reluctantly 
testified under oath. I wrote detailed ac- 
counts on the TFX, the X-22 and the nuclear 
carrier dispute in a book called “Despoilers 
of Democracy” that was published in 1965, 
and covered a host of other scandals in depth 
in “The Pentagon” published in 1967. Mil- 
lions of words were written for The Des 
Moines Register on these and other Pentagon 
problems. 

This reporter was not alone in writing of 
detailed evidence of scandals and misman- 
agement. Hanson Baldwin, the distinguished 
Pulitzer Prize-winning military analyst of 
The New York Times, reported periodically 
on a host of serious Pentagon problems under 
the “McNamara Monarchy.” George Wilson, 
of Aviation Week, and later with The Wash- 
ington Post, did a consistent, tough-minded 
job on the TFX and other Air Force projects 
despite the propaganda flow from the Penta- 
gon press office. Sanford Watzman of the 
Washington Bureau of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer did a brilliant and thorough job of 
exposing the manner in which the McNamara 
Pentagon was failing to enforce the so-called 
Truth-in-Negotiations law of 1962. Charles 
Nicodemus of the Chicago Daily News was 
persistent as well as imaginative as he un- 
earthed the entire series of scandals that 
poisoned the M-16 rifle program. Richard 
Elliott of Barron’s Weekly did a great job of 
following up on the TFX contract and expos- 
ing the troubles that plagued the Navy ver- 
sion, the F-111B, until it was killed by Con- 
gress in 1968. 

If there had been a dozen more reporters 
digging into the Pentagon to pull out the 
facts on scandals and reporting on the top 
level responsibility for those scandals, it 
could have forced some early reassessment 
of many of those programs and would have 
resulted in better decisions on later pro- 
grams. As it was, the critics of the McNamara 
Pentagon were drowned out by the noncritical 
and fawning coverage of McNamara by many 
magazine writers, columnists and Pentagon 
specialists who apparently believed they 
needed a continuing pleasant personal rela- 
tionship with the Defense Secretary. 

It is the job of the American editors to 
create the conditions in which reporters cov- 
ering government can exhibit aggressive in- 
dependence without having their heads 
chopped off because they do not have rapport 
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with the Defense Secretary for the intimate 
backgrounders. Wire service executives and 
the editors who deal with them must make 
certain the Pentagon reporter is motivated 
more by the necessity for doing a tough job 
than with the necessity for being fed routine 
stories at the same time a competing service 
receives it. 

If the reporter believes he works for an 
organization that believes in aggressive in- 
dependence, then the reporter will probably 
be aggressive and independent. If editors 
want the routine bunk that is fed out 
through the press office, then that is what 
they will get from the wire services and from 
their own specials. 

The record of past press blunders has 
been available for years: 

1. Control of the Pentagon was centralized 
in the Office of Defense Secretary. Instead 
of examining this action with a critical eye, 
the press applauded it and viewed it as some 
move that would put the professional mili- 
tary men in their place. 

2. The press office was centralized under 
the Office of Defense Secretary, and a broad 
range of practices instituted that tended to 
crush dissent. There were a few whimpers by 
the press, but many were unconcerned. 

3. The TFX was awarded arbitrarily to the 
high bidder with the second best plane and 
over the unanimous recommendations of 
the Pentagon source selection board. Many 
editors bought the McNamara explanation 
without close examination and even man- 
aged to applaud an arbitrary award to Gen- 
eral Dynamics (the embodiment of the mili- 
tary-industrial complex) as a blow against 
the complex. 

4. The “conflicts of interest” in the TFX 
contract were documented fully as early as 
1963, but most newspapers ignored it. Some 
even defended it editorially and followed 
a line that was right out of the mouth of 
a top Pentagon press spokesman. 

5. Defense Secretary McNamara’s claim of 
billions in savings were accepted and praised 
without careful examination, yet there was 
little or no coverage by most newspapers of 
the details of House hearings that proved 
most of the claimed “savings” were hogwash. 

6. There was wide coverage of McNamara’s 
establishment of the Defense Contract Audit 
Agency, and acceptance of the fact that this 
was to be a big money saver. There was little 
attention to the huge costs this added to the 
Pentagon budget, and no concern over the 
fact that the existence of the Defense Con- 
tract Audit Agency was used to justify cutting 
the scope of the outside audit by the GAO. 

These are only a few of the blunders of 
the Defense Department and of the press 
in the last decade. Although I have hit them 
briefiy here, I have covered them in detail 
in books, speeches and in news stories over 
the last eight years. 

I believe it should be sufficient here to 
make the point that the press let itself be 
caught up in depth coverage of a lot of 
glamour projects, but failed to do a thor- 
ough job of going behind the Pentagon press 
line on the vital issues of honesty and 
integrity. 


A FELLOW TEXAN ENDORSES THE 
AMERICAN FOLKLIFE BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
received instantly another letter in sup- 
port of my bill S. 1591, to establish an 
American Folklife Foundation. This pro- 
posal has been endorsed by many leading 
public figures and by some of the Na- 
tion’s leading folk artists. 

Impressive and encouraging as these 
endorsements may be, Mr. President, I 
am still happy when I find that my pro- 
posal also is gaining support at the grass- 
roots level. I have a letter from a con- 
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stituent of mine, Mr. Ralph D. Wright 
of Austin, Tex., nephew of famed Dr. 
Walter P. Webb, which warmly endorses 
my bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Mr. Ralph D. 
Wright, dated June 19, 1969, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AUSTIN, TEX., 
June 19, 1969. 
Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: On your 
weekly radio report of June 15, I heard you 
announce your plans to introduce a bill es- 
tablishing an Institute of American Folk- 
life. As an individual constituent. I would 
like to express my appreciation to you for 
your interest in the documentation and 
preservation of our folk culture. 

As a nephew of Dr. Webb, I was fortunate 
during my childhood to be along on several 
evenings when he, Mr. Dobie and Mr. Bedi- 
chek recounted tales of early Texas and the 
west. I am afraid that many of these tales, 
even the printable ones, are now lost. Hope- 
fully, the establishment of an institute such 
as you propose would make possible the 
preservation of such folklore for future gen- 
erations. I am sure that these men would 
applaud your efforts in this area. 

Should more information become available 
regarding the institute, I would be grateful 
to receive it. 

Sincerely, 
RALPH D. WRIGHT. 


THE HEALTH GAP 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion’s citizens and administrators are 
becoming increasingly aware of the 
growing disparity between America’s 
great advances in medical science and 
the adequacy of our health care and fa- 
cilities. A recent article in the Ambas- 
sador, a publication by the Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield of New York, reports on 
one portion of this acute problem—the 
sorrowful health conditions and services 
afforded to one-fifth of our people, those 
who live in poverty. I and other Mem- 
bers of this Congress have cited these 
facts again and again—the problems of 
malnutrition and unsanitary conditions, 
the outmoded, insufficient hospital and 
clinic services. This article stresses the 
vicious cycle caused by the close rela- 
tionship between these conditions and 
poverty—the poor get sicker and the sick 
get poorer, as malnutrition takes its toll 
in energy and morale, and the lack of 
proper care generates more disease and 
despair. We must continue in our fight 
to eliminate these tragedies through 
legislation and education, and to break 
this cycle. We must assure to all the 
means to attain comprehensive health 
care if we are to maintain our responsi- 
bility as Americans. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this report be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE HEALTH GAP 

In the wealthiest and most productive 
country in the world, there is an enormous 
and growing gap between the health care 
available to the poor and to the non-poor: 
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A child born to poor parents is twice as 
likely to die in infancy. 

Should he survive the first year of life, 
his chance of dying before reaching the age 
of 35 is four times greater. 

He is five times more likely to suffer mental 
illness, three times more likely to have a dis- 
abling heart disease, seven times more likely 
to have visual impairment. 

Two questions are basic to an understand- 
ing of this national health problem: Who are 
the poor and what is the relationship be- 
tween poverty and ill health? 


THE POOR ARE EVERYWHERE 


Poverty knows neither geographic nor 
racial lines. A federal study estimates that 
about one-fifth of all people in the U.S. live 
in poverty, with the poverty level set by the 
Social Security Administration at $3,335 an- 
nual income for a family of four and the 
near-poor level at $4,345. 

Of the total number of Americans desig- 
nated as poor in 1966, two out of three were 
white. Among the near-poor four out of five 
were white. The Negro, however, is twice as 
likely to be poor as his fellow white citizens. 
For Indians living on reservations and for 
migrant workers, the percentage is even 
higher. Poor families are moving to the 
cities in increasing numbers, but there re- 
mains a large proportion of rural poor, par- 
ticularly in the South although by no means 
confined to that area. 

The poor are everywhere and they are of 
all ages. Included among the poor and near- 
poor are 18 to 28 per cent of the nation’s 
children and from 30 to 43 per cent of the 
aged—figures that belle a popular miscon- 
ception that the cure for poverty is for poor 
people to “get out and work.” 


THE VICIOUS CYCLE 


The poor get sicker and the sick get poorer 
in a vicious circle as poverty breeds disease 
and disease in turn breeds poverty. The close 
relationship between poverty and ill health 
is abundantly evident in the graph prepared 
by the National Center for Health Studies. 

Poverty breeds sickness in many ways, 
both environmentally and socially. Inade- 
quate housing, overcrowding, and lack of 
sanitary facilities generate disease as well as 
prevent or prolong recovery. Diet is a tre- 
mendously important factor in both mental 
and physical health, and the poor, as a rule, 
are poorly fed. Even where actual hunger 
does not exist, malnutrition is widespread. 
As just one example, a national nutrition 
survey taken by the United States Public 
Health Service in 10 states revealed that 34 
per cent of the pre-school children exam- 
ined exhibited anemia, 33 per cent of chil- 
dren under six suffered vitamin A deficiency 
and growth retardation was common. 

A disturbing body of scientific informa- 
tion indicates a direct connection between 
malnutrition in children, especially insuffi- 
cient protein, and permanent brain damage, 
Seventy-five per cent of the mental retarda- 
tion in this country occurs in areas of urban 
and rural poverty. 

Malnutrition also takes its toll in a gen- 
eral feeling of malaise, a lack of the well 
being and energy necessary to break out of 
the vicious circle. Why don’t the poor eat 
a better diet? The answer is simple; they are 
woefully uninformed about what foods con- 
stitute good nutrition, and the primary 
sources of protein and vitamins—meat, milk, 
fresh vegetables and fruits—are in general 
the most expensive items in the food budget. 

Why don’t the poor get more medical help 
for their health problems? Again, part of 
the answer lies in lack of iuformation; they 
do not know about the free health services 
available to them, and in many areas of the 
country there are none within a reasonable 
distance. Even in large cities, where free 
clinics or health-care centers offer many 
services, they are frequently located far from 
the ghetto areas. Availability and accessibil- 
ity are two different things and easily ac- 
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cessible facilities, where they do exist, are 
grossly inadequate. 

Alonzo S. Yerby, M.D., professor of health 
services administration, Howard University 
School of Public Health made this comment 
in referring to the relationship between pov- 
erty and ill health, “Strange as it may seem, 
many otherwise well-informed Americans 
tend to attribute much of the problem to 
the alleged failure of the poor to use the 
services that are available. Few of these 
critics of the behavior of the poor have been 
inside the health facilities which serve the 
poor, few have sought care from marginal 
practitioners who have not kept up with 
medical progress and who conduct an as- 
sembly-line practice in slum neighborhoods.” 

Dr. Yerby described what he called “the 
gross inadequacies of the clinics that serve 
the poor, the antiquated, decayed physical 
plants, a multiplicity of unrelated specialty 
services, overworked and often underpaid 
personnel with no time, and often no inter- 
est, in the complex problems which beset the 
people who huddle for hours on the hard 
benches. I have often felt that such descrip- 
tions were inadequate to fully portray this 
slice of man’s inhumanity to man.” 

Just as poverty breeds sickness, sickness 
in turn breeds poverty. Unable to afford or 
obtain adequate medical care, the poor are 
more likely to become ill, more likely to be 
subject to chronic ill health, and conse- 
quently less able to work regularly or at 
peak efficiency. As a result they are less likely 
to be able to obtain employment, they make 
less money, and frequent absence from work 
sends them deeper into poverty and the vi- 
cious circle is repeated. 


AN OPTIMUM EFFORT 


Dr. Hollis S. Ingraham, Commissioner of 
the New York State Department of Health, 
has called for “an optimum effort to break 
the cycle process by which the poor get 
sicker and the sick get poorer.” The prob- 
lems of public health and the poor, he says, 
“are the problems of a nation grappling with 
the crisis of its own identity.” 

An optimum effort requires resourceful 
and imaginative action on many fronts: 

A massive attack on hunger and malnu- 
trition. 

A concerted educational campaign to in- 
form the poor about nutritional require- 
ments, about free medical services avail- 
able to them, about the genesis and prevyen- 
tion of disease. 

Construction and staffing of neighborhood 
clinics where comprehensive care is avail- 
able to all members of a family. 

Accelerated programs to train more doc- 
tors and nurses as well as a broadening of 
the use of allied health professionals and 
services. 

Enforcement of building and sanitation 
codes. 

Elimination of overlapping agencies and 
the incorporation of health care of the poor 
into a general health system. 

Expansion of programs for prenatal care, 
immunization and family planning. 

A realistic method of financing health 
care. 

Acceptance of neighborhood participa- 
tion and leadership in solving the prob- 
lems. 

If these and other measures are taken 
soon enough and wholeheartedly enough, 
we may yet be able to quote Aristotle with 
a sense of national identity: “Health of 
mind and body is so fundamental to the 
good life that we believe that if men have 
any personal rights at all as human beings, 
they have an absolute moral right to such a 
measure of good health that society alone 
is able to give them.” 


THE OIL INDUSTRY 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, this Na- 
tion's press performs many extremely 
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vita] functions for which it is frequently 
lauded. Not on that list—but extremely 
valuable as a time-saver for Members of 
this body—is the press’ talent for sum- 
marizing complex material in a readable 
form. 

An excellent example is the May 17, 
Business Week article on questions being 
raised about past and current govern- 
mental treatment of the oil industry. 

As chairman of the Senate Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee which has 
been investigating the effect of Govern- 
ment intervention on this market, I am 
particularly impressed with the sum- 
mary of opinions expressed at those 
hearings. 

I call my colleagues’ attention to the 
article and recommend it as a valuable 
tool to those attempting to understand 
the complexities involved, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Year OIL GETS Irs LUMPS 

Eight weeks ago the president of Gulf Oil 
Corp., the chairman of Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing Co. and independent operators from 
Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania—as well 
as Texas and Oklahoma—flew into Washing- 
ton for what they trusted would be a ritual- 
istic defense of oil’s special position in the 
Internal Revenue code. 

Presidential candidate Richard Nixon had 
publicly backed the 2714 % depletion allow- 
ance, mainstay of a system of tax preference 
worth (depending on who's counting) any- 
thing from $1.6-billion to $3-billion a year. 
And taking the oath of office had had no 
discernible effect on his views. Though 
Treasury Officials were hard at work on a tax 
reform package, the word had quietly gotten 
around that oil would not be one of their 
major targets. 

Ranged before the House Ways & Means 
Committee, the oilmen comfortably expected 
that their traditional arguments would get 
traditionally friendly reception on Capitol 
Hill. Never in the 43 years since the depletion 
provision was first written into the tax code 
had the Ways & Means Committee made the 
slightest threatening gesture toward it. 

Before long, however, the oilmen were not 
feeling so comfortable. 

REVOLT 

“I don't think I have ever been so startled,” 
one major company vice-president recalls. 
“There was Johnny Byrnes acting just like 
Bill Proxmire.” Representative John W. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin, the ranking Republican 
member of the tax writing group, long had 
been considered a tested "friend of oil.” Now, 
like his fellow Wisconsinite, Senator William 
Proxmire, he was complaining about giant oil 
companies that paid little or no taxes. 

In recent weeks, Ways & Means Chairman 
Wilbur D. Mills (D-Ark.) has taken the same 
line. In public statements and in private 
talks with oil lobbyists, he has made quite 
clear that the petroleum industry will figure 
prominently in any broad move toward tax 
reform. “Depletion has become a symbol,” 
Mills says, and must get at least a “symbolic 
reduction.” 

NOTHING SAFE 

The defection of Byrnes and Mills is only 
the most recent, if perhaps most serious, 
evidence of oil's ebbing political fortunes. A 
“taxpayers’ revolt” focusing on the industry’s 
privileged tax position; a raucous public 
fight with New England over a foreign trade 
zone at Machiasport, Me.; an off-shore drill- 
ing accident that spilled thousands of bar- 
rels of crude into the Santa Barbara channel, 
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all these have turned the tide against the 
industry that once had the most formidable 
position in Washington. 

“There has been a sharp change in the 
political environment facing the oil indus- 
try,” says Frank Ikard, a former Texas con- 
gressman who left a seat on Ways & Means 
seven years ago for the presidency of the 
American Petroleum Institute. Another old 
Washington hand put the matter more suc- 
cinctly: “This is the year we get our lumps.” 

Nothing appears to be safe in the boiling 
controversy that surrounds the politics of 
oil, The tax incentives that have sustained 
the industry since 1926, the prorationing 
system that since 1933 has kept surplus 
crude off the market, the import quotas that 
have insulated domestic producers from for- 
eign pressures for the past decade, all sud- 
denly have become very open questions, And 
how well they stand up in Washington over 
the next six months or so may determine 
the shape of the oil business for years to 
come, 

More than anything else, it has been the 
“Battle of Machiasport” that has given crit- 
ics of oil their rallying ground. But in re- 
turn no issue in years has so united the 
often feuding segments of the industry. 

It started last May with a complex pro- 
posal by Occidental Petroleum Co. to build 
a 300,000-bbl.-a-day refinery at the tiny fish- 
ing village of Machiasport, Me. Stripped to 
essentials, it was a bold plan to use the de- 
vice of a foreign trade zone to carve out a 
special place in the oil import program for 
New England—and, of course, for Occidental 
itself. Somehow, it seemed to stretch all of 
the weak seams in a quota system that had 
already developed almost intolerable strains. 

CURE FOR SURPLUS 

That system—officially, the Mandatory Oil 
Import Program—was instituted in 1959 to 
insulate the U.S. domestic industry from the 
effects of a world-wide oil glut. 

By the late 1950s the Middle East had come 
into its own, with major finds in Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia and the rapid buildup of 
production in Iran and Iraq. The European 
market had been pretty well saturated; Ja- 
pan was being taken care of. The next logi- 
cal move for Arab oil was to the U.S. East 
Coast. 

The prospect appalled the purely domestic 
producers, who were groaning under surplus 
capacity themselves. 

Oil reserves 
[Billion barrels] 


United States: 


1 Excludes Alaskan Arctic. 


Source: American Petroleum Institute, Oil 
and Gas Journal. 
DISAPPOINTED 


The quota system provided a breakwater 
against the expected wave of foreign crude. 
Imports were restricted to a set proportion of 
domestic demand—12.2% for the area east of 
the Rockies, for example. Import licenses, or 
“tickets,” were widely dispersed among re- 
finers so that it was no longer feasible to 
design a plant to run entirely on foreign 
crude. 

One after another, the majors junked plans 
to build refineries on the East Coast. Without 
guaranteed access to foreign crude it was 
better to build near the oilfields and ship the 
products. 

It was natural for New England to resent 
the oil import program. It found itself on the 
tail end of a long, expensive transportation 
line that began, New Englanders figured, at 
refineries they had lost to Texas. As the price 
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of home heating oil, the major petroleum 
product sold in the region, rose from 15.37¢ 
a gal. in 1964 to 17.57¢ in 1968; New England 
seethed. 


BATTLE CRY 


Into this emotional cauldron came Occi- 
dental Chairman Armand Hammer, with a 
promise to build one of the world’s largest 
refineries and to reduce heating oil prices by 
a healthy 10%. New England welcomed him 
with open arms—and its politicians agreed to 
fight for his plan in Washington. A major 
battle was inevitable. 

The oil import “ticket” is a valuable com- 
modity being, in effect, a license to import oil 
at $2 a bbl. that is worth about $3.25 as soon 
as it clears customs (the duty is only 1044¢). 
With about 1.5-million bbl. a day allowed, 
this means that domestic refiners—who get 
tickets in rough proportion to their plant 
capacity—share a subsidy worth about $600- 
million a year. 

Occidental’s Machiasport proposal was 
widely regarded as a bold raid on this kitty. 
Under the existing program Occidental could 
have looked for a quota equal to about 9% 
of its refinery runs. Now it was asking for 
tickets equal to about one-third. This could 
be done by reducing the share of the other 
companies. 

TURNABOUT 


Almost without exception, oil companies 
jumped on Machiasport to prevent the oll 
import program from collapsing in a com- 
petitive melee for import tickets. Independ- 
ent producers were worried about maintain- 
ing prices; independent refiners were worried 
about the subsidy, which for some represents 
their margin of profit; and the giant inter- 
national oil companies were as anxious as 
anyone else to maintain the import wall 
around the U.S. market. 

This somewhat surprising turnabout by the 
internationals stems from a basic change in 
the world market—international oil’s version 
of the cost-price squeeze. 

STRANGE BEDFELLOWS 

The enormous oil reserves of the Middle 
East, together with major finds in Libya and 
now Nigeria, have had their inevitable effect 
on prices. Posted prices have remained steady, 
largely because of pressure from the Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting Countries. 
But the price at which crude actually is 
traded internationally has dropped to as low 
as $1.20 a barrel—and product prices have 
followed in Europe and Japan. 

The cost of production from the Middle 
East fields has remained ridiculously low— 
no more than 12¢ a bbl., figures MIT econo- 
mist Morris A. Adelman. But the Arabs have 
proved demanding hosts. Their take now is 
about 85¢ a bbl. and due to rise under a re- 
cent agreement. According to First National 
City Bank, the earnings on Middle East oil 
dropped from 77.1¢ a bbl. in 1957 to 37.5¢ in 
1967. 

The upshot is obyious. Suddenly, even to 
the free-trading international oil companies, 
a protected U.S. market looks good. What 
they lose by having their excess crude kept 
out of this country, they gain back by having 
@ profits floor under their extensive U.S op- 
erations. Besides, keeping the U.S. nearly 
self-sufficient in oil enhances their bargain- 
ing position with the producing governments. 


UPPING THE ANTE 

So crucial is the U.S. oil import program 
now to the international majors that some 
appear ready to give up the $600-million im- 
port quota subsidy as the price for maintain- 
ing the restrictions intact, It is not one the 
majors want to embrace publicly for fear of 
stirring up independent refiners. 

Many in the industry also are convinced 
that it would be politic to do something 
special for New England—if. as one corporate 
president puts it privately “we don’t have to 
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swallow Armand Hammer.” Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the New Englanders have raised the 
ante and now seem more interested in knock- 
ing out the import program itself than in 
getting a single refinery built in Maine. 


WHO PAYS THE BILL? 


The debate over Machiasport has under- 
scored how expensive the oil import program 
is for consumers. As most economists and 
anti-oil politicians see it, the restrictions cut 
the U.S. off from economic forces that might 
otherwise halve the price of crude oli In 
effect, says mit’s Adelman, consumers pay 
$4-billion a year more for oil than they would 
in a free market. 

“There must be a more efficient and more 
equitable way to safeguard the national se- 
curity,” says Senator Edward Kennedy 
(D-Mass.). “This is the only legal purpose 
the program has.” 

CONFRONTATION 


In hearings before the Senate antitrust 
subcommittee last March, leading academic 
experts on the oil industry questioned 
whether the national security required the 
current high-cost protection of the domestic 
oil industry. 

“It is not just the consumer who pays the 
cost,” says Walter Adams, professor of eco- 
nomics and acting president of Michigan 
State University. ‘The restrictions also hurt 
those American industries which use oil as 
a raw material and must then sell their 
finished products in competitive world 
markets.” 

The petrochemical industry has, in fact, 
begun to take its case against the oil import 
program to Washington—and this is another 
reason for oil’s political difficulties. Petro- 
chemical people have made a strong pitch 
to the Nixon Administration that unless they 
get access to cheap foreign feedstocks in the 
U.S. they will be forced to build plants 
abroad. 

Next week the oil companies go before the 
antitrust subcommittee chaired by Michigan 
Senator Philip Hart, who has no particular 
love for them. They will be trying to answer 
the economists on Capitol Hill. But their 
real target will be Labor Secretary George P. 
Schultz, former dean of the School of Busi- 
ness at the University of Chicago. 

Nixon has given Schultz a broad franchise 
to take a “fresh look” at the import pro- 
gram—and six months to come up with 
recommendations. It is a ticklish job, even 
for a skilled mediator. And, sooner or later, 
he will have to come to grips with the essen- 
tial question of whether maintaining the 
present size and shap? of the domestic oil 
industry is worth the cost to consumers. 

This issue—the social cost of government 
policies that encourage and protect U.S. oil 
production—is at the root of the political 
turmoil surrounding the petroleum industry. 
Washington seems to have rediscovered the 
basic economic fact that if oil is getting 
special treatment, it's getting it at the ex- 
pense of other sectors of the economy. 


THE WALLS AROUND DOMESTIC PRODUCERS 


Both the import program and the tax in- 
centives that center around the 2714 % de- 
pletion allowance are designed to foster the 
domestic oil producing industry. The first 
involves a transfer of $4-billion from con- 
sumers, in the form of higher prices; the 
second, according to Treasury estimates, in- 
volves a transfer of $1.6-billion from other 
taxpayers. Together, they total close to the 
net profits for the entire industry. 

Yet, despite all the subsidies, direct and 
indirect, profits in petroleum are not in- 
ordinately high. The rate of return on equity 
for oil companies is about average for manu- 
facturing—13%. 

What does the industry do with all that 
money? Both economists and oil men come 
up with the same answer—though they draw 
strikingly different policy conclusions: most- 
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ly, it is “drilled up” in the search for excess 
reserves. 
STATE REGULATION 


With tax breaks and high prices, people 
have been encouraged to hunt for oil in less 
promising areas and to maintain production 
from marginal wells. The economic results 
are predictable; Since World War II there 
has been a persistent surplus of crude pro- 
duction capacity. And the burden of carry- 
ing this excess has steadily pushed average 
costs closer and closer to prices. 

Most of the industry argues that this spare 
capacity is essential to national security— 
and well worth the public cost. 

Still, few deny that the management of 
surplus reserves in the U.S. has unnecessarily 
reduced the economic efficiency of the indus- 
try. Market demand prorationing, says Alfred 
E. Kahn of Cornell University, “raises costs as 
well as prices.” 

CONSERVATION 


Prorationing is just about the only sur- 
viving descendent of the New Deal's National 
Recovery Act, which sponsored industry codes 
to put a floor under depression-era prices. 
The complex system is run by oil-producing 
states but enforced nationally through the 
Connally “hot oil” Act, which makes it ille- 
gal to transport across state lines oil pro- 
duced in excess of state allowables. 

There is a conservation purpose behind 
much of the state regulation. Without some 
controls, operators tapping the same pool of 
oil would try to get the jump on each other. 
They would pump as fast as possible even if 
it meant decreasing pressures—and reducing 
eventual recovery. This is exactly what hap- 
pened in East Texas before 1933. 

But the two major oil states, Texas and 
Louisiana, regulate with one eye on the well 
pressures and the other on crude prices. They 
make sure that oil is not produced in excess 
of actual market demand—meaning that sur- 
pluses do not affect prices. 


What oil companies make 
out of import quotas 
[The 1969 value of “tickets” in 
millions of dollars] 
Company: 
Gulf Oil 1 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) 1 
Standard Oil (Indiana) 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


7.4 

6.3 

3.7 

3.3 

1.0 

0.4 

Standard Oil (California) 0.4 
Sinclair 9.7 
Atlantic Richfield... 9.2 
Sun 8.8 
Phillips 7.0 
Cities Service 5.8 
Continental 5.7 
5.4 

5.1 

k 


Data: Interior Department, Business Wee 
estimates. 
LOW EFFICIENCY 


Ultimately, the consumers pay through 
higher prices for keeping surplus oil in the 
ground. But producers also share the burden 
by not being able to extract oil at the opti- 
mum rate. High-cost “stripper wells,” those 
running no more than 10 bbl. per day, are 
given full rein; low-cost flowing wells are 
shut in a good part of the time (about 50% 
in Texas). Oilmen say that this arrangement 
is necessary to prevent the loss of oil from 
marginal wells. But it also has the effect of 
raising the average cost of producing a bar- 
rel of crude. 

Obviously, anything that knocked off the 
marginal producers would increase the eco- 
nomic efficiency of the industry. And this is 
just what opponents of the oil import pro- 
gram and percentage depletion are urging, 
even though many admit it means reducing 
the effective level of U.S. oil reserves. Ending 
import restrictions would lower domestic 
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crude prices by as much as $1.25 a bbl. End- 
ing depletion and other special tax incentives 
would, Treasury economists figure, have the 
same effect on oil profits as a price drop of 
90¢ a bbl. 

THE INDEPENDENT MIND 

Everyone in the oil industry would be 
thrown for a loop. But the sector that would 
really take it in the neck would be the inde- 
pendent producers who have carved out a 
position in an industry that made the term 
“vertical integration” a household word only 
because of high crude prices and special tax 
privileges. 

Most independents are, as Netus A Steed, 
president of the Texas Independent Producers 
and Royalty Owners Assn. told the House 
Ways & Means Committee, “caretakers of the 
nation’s ... marginal production operations.” 
By and large, they search for oil in places the 
integrated majors don’t bother to look. 
(Partly this is because few can swing the 
huge outlays needed to explore in the most 
promising areas offshore and in the Arctic.) 
Already their importance is declining. Any- 
thing that disturbs the existing delicate bal- 
ance will push many of them out. 

Interestingly enough, the independents are 
less wedded to the 2734 % depletion allow- 
ance than other oilmen. Recently Steed wrote 
President Nixon that if oil had to be the ob- 
ject of tax reform, “some reduction in the 
27144% depletion factor might well be sus- 
tained without irreparable injury.” 

This departure from an industry article 
of faith is a tipoff that independents, like 
the majors, think that something may well 
be done about oil's special tax position. As 
long as everyone could assume that noth- 
ing would happen, the industry could 
present a united front. Now, as one Wash- 
ington lobbyist sees it: “Everyone is going 
into the back room with a deal.” 


LITTLE HURT 


A small cut in the percentage would not 
hurt independents much because they are 
high-cost producers. 

As the law reads, operators can deduct 
2714 % of the gross value of oil at the well- 
head, but only up to 50% of the net in- 
come of the property. Marginal producers 
tend to bump up against this ceiling so 
that the actual depletion rate is less than 
the formal limit. It is not unusual for own- 
ers of secondary recovery wells to realize 
only a 10% depletion allowance. 

The major oil companies, and some of 
the larger independents, own the “flush” 
wells where the margin between net and 
gross income is narrow. For them the 50% 
of net income limit is not a serious prob- 
lem, and a cut in the Official depletion 
rate would have an immediate impact. 


INTANGIBLES 


The majors would like quietly to turn 
Washington’s attention to the second strand 
in the web of oil tax provisions—the option 
of deducting intangible drilling costs (such 
as wages involved in operating a rig) as a 
business expense rather than depreciating 
them as capital charges. 

To the independents, however, “in- 
tangibles are the best thing they have go- 
ing for them. They do a disproportionate 
share of exploratory drilling, and get a 
bigger chunk of the $300-million a year 
the industry saves in taxes through in- 
tangibles than they do of the $1.3 billion 
it nets through depletion. 

Moreover, the intangible option allows 
them to write off costs in the first year, 
when the net income from newly dis- 
covered wells is relatively high. This gives 
them more leeway for the 50% depletion 
limit in later years when the ratio of net 
to grosc income widens, All of this is in ad- 
dition to the cash flow effect of fast write- 
offs, which is important to small businesses 
with restricted access to external financing. 
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LOOPHOLES 


For similar reasons, the independents are 
dead against the two reforms that the Nixon 
Administration is sponsoring—changes in the 
tax treatment of “carved-out production pay- 
ments” and “ABC transaction.” 

According to the Treasury Dept., the oil 
industry uses production payments to evade 
the 50% limit on depletion. By selling a claim 
on future production in a year in which the 
ceiling is a real limit, an operator can boost 
his net income and realize more on deple- 
tion. The deal is frequently made so that 
the operator can take a tax loss while the 
carve-out is being paid. 

Treasury figures that it will gain $200- 
million a year if the carve-out loophole is 
closed. The independents say that they will 
lose a valuable source of liquid capital. 
Similarly, independent producers claim that 
they would have the most to lose by restric- 
tions on ABC transactions—complex tripar- 
tite deals in which wealthy individuals agree 
to finance for access to the depletion allow- 
ance. 


TIME AND EVENTS WORK AGAINST OIL 


There was a time when reformers’ discus- 
sions of these loopholes would have been 
academic. Oil had so many powerful “friends 
in court” that for every Proxmire that ques- 
tioned the industry’s tax status, a dozen con- 
gressmen of both political parties would have 
risen to oil’s defense. 

Today, oil confronts its political crisis with 
a power base that is considerably diminished, 
the result both of the vicissitudes of time and 
some basic changes in U.S. politics. 


TURNOVER 


Historically, the countryside had given the 
industry its muscle in Washington. With 
much of the nation’s farmland under lease 
and some 30 states with producing wells, 
rural congressmen never had far to look to 
find a constituent interest in oil. And lobby- 
ists carefully cultivated the sense of identity 
with campaign contributions and support for 
key committee assignments for the faithful. 

Now Capitol Hill is showing the effects of 
court-ordered redistricting. The one man- 
one vote doctrine has replaced rural poli- 
ticians with urban congressmen who just 
can’t afford to be identified with the oil 
industry. 

Turnovers in Congressional leadership also 
have weakened the industry's position. A 
decade ago, House Speaker Sam Rayburn, 
Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson and 
Senator Robert S. Kerr (D-Okla.) formed a 
powerful triumvirate for the protection of 
oil’s interests on Capitol Hill. Now about the 
only committed friend whose position makes 
him much of a help is Russell B. Long of 
Louisiana, the mercurial chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee. 


NEW GROUP 


The shift in Congressional make-up and 
the change in leadership are both reflected in 
the oil industry’s inhospitable reception at 
the tax-writing Ways & Means Committee. It 
was always an open secret in Washington 
that Rayburn quizzed applicants on deple- 
tion before making assignments to Ways & 
Means—and the committee’s vote always 
showed it. Since Rayburn’s death in 1961, 
however, 11 of 15 Democrats have been re- 
placed and 7 of 10 Republicans. 

“It’s a new group down there,” says one 
lobbyist, “and they couldn’t care less about 
the oil industry.” Congressional insiders are 
convinced that in deciding to do something 
“symbolic” about depletion. Mills is reacting 
more to changes in his committee than to the 
thousands of letters from irate taxpayers. 


THE ANTIS 
It is not, however, the steady erosion of its 
friends that spells real political trouble for 


the oil industry. A much more foreboding de- 
velopment has been growth of a powerful 
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Congressional bloc that is consciously and 
actively hostile to oil's interests. 

Dozens of congressmen and senators seem 
eager to put their names on any piece of leg- 
islation—so long as it chips away at what 
they consider the structure of oil industry 
privilege. There are bills floating around Cap- 
itol Hill that would reduce the 2714 % deple- 
tion provision, deny it on foreign operations, 
end federal cooperation with state proration- 
ing, phase out the import control program. 
And there have been a stream of round-robin 
letters asking the Justice Dept. to investigate 
alleged “monopolistic” practices of the oil 
industry, with particular emphasis on the 
recent round of gasoline price increases. 

The anti-oil forces include such perennial 
gadfiys as Senator Proxmire and Senator John 
Williams (R-Del.). But they also include 
some of the most powerful men in American 
politics, such as Senators Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts and Muskie of Maine. 

Probably no other industry in the U.S. has 
had to withstand the political heat these men 
have generated over the past several months. 
But if current activity on Capitol Hill is any 
criterion, the oil industry hasn't seen any- 
thing yet. 

The politics of oil will never again be quite 
the same. 


ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 
BEFORE THE STATE DINNER OF 
THE MIDWESTERN GOVERNORS’ 
CONFERENCE, WICHITA, KANS. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, last 
night the Vice President addressed the 
Midwestern Governors’ Conference in 
Wichita, and reported to the Governors 
on the progress the administration is 
making in Vietnam. 

He did not promise that the solution to 
the Vietnam problem would be easy, or 
that it would be possible to increase 
spending on domestic problems as long 
as the Vietnam problem exists. 

Vice President said: 

He did say that the self-appointed ex- 
perts were not helping the situation. The 

The more removed the neo-experts are from 
the decision-making responsibility, the more 
simple and inflexible their proposals become. 
The less they know about the history of the 
war, the more illogical are their supereroga- 
tory urgings. 


The Vice President pointed out that, if 
there had been an easy way out of the 
war, the previous administration would 
have found it. He said: 

The bitter irony of criticism by officials of 
the past Administration lies in their absence 
of achievement when the opportunity and the 
responsibility rested with them. 


Mr. President, I think we are making 
progress in coming to grips with the in- 
ternational confrontation in Vietnam. 
For the first time, we have an adminis- 
tration that has the courage to look at 
the situation in Vietnam realistically. We 
have an administration that is not afraid 
to look at the role that the Soviet Union 
is playing in Southeast Asia. We have 
given up the dangerous illusions that the 
Soviet Union is an innocent bystander, 
merely helping Hanoi so that such “help” 
will be an influence for “peace.” The first 
condition of achieving peace in Vietnam 
is to recognize that the Soviets bear the 
chief responsibility for the continuation 
of this war. We must realize that the real 
roadblock to peace is not in Paris, or even 
Hanoi, but in Moscow. 

The words of the Vice President show 
that we do not maintain these dangerous 
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illusions about the Soviet role any longer. 
In his report to the Governors, the Vice 
President said: 

The most extraordinary myth is the pre- 
sumption that the Soviet Union bears no 
responsibility for events in Southeast Asia. 
With Communist China an increasing threat 
to Communist Russia, the new nations of 
Southeast Asia become a force to counter 
Peking. Since 1965, China’s aid to North 
Vietnam has decreased while Soviet aid has 
increased. The recently signed Moscow-Hanoi 
annual aid pact gives evidence to Soviet in- 
terest in Southeast Asia. 

It is clear that Khrushchev’s successors are 
not passive. They have accelerated rocket 
production; established an ABM system; 
tested multiple warhead weapons and orbital 
bombs; multiplied missile-launching sub- 
marines; developed an impressive “blue 
water” fleet; increased paratrooper and ma- 
rine forces; and last summer, mobilized army 
reserves for East European maneuvers which 
have yet to end. The Czechoslovakian inva- 
sion gave proof that the Soviet Union has 
not gone soft on liberalism. Their impressive 
nuclear build-up reveals the USSR has out- 
spent the USA on strategic nuclear forces 
during the 1960's. 


Mr. President, this assessment by the 
Vice President of the Soviet record will 
be judged accurate by all those who have 
followed Soviet strategic and military 
policy closely over the past few years. I 
congratulate the Vice President on his 
fine presentation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Vice President’s speech be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT BEFORE THE 
MIDWESTERN GOVERNOR'S - CONFERENCE, 
WICHITA, KANS. 


Tonight I am going to depart from the tra- 
ditional discussion of domestic affairs and 
discuss America’s role in Vietnam. 

Each of you is, of course, aware that the 
cost of the war severely affects domestic 
policy. Along with inflation, our involvement 
in Vietnam makes it presently impossible to 
increase our assistance to state and local 
governments to the desired level. Therefore, 
you have a stake in our policy and a right to 
know our prospects. 

There are many self-professed experts on 
the Vietnam War. Hardly a day passes that 
doesn’t produce what is advertised as a quick, 
easy, unilateral solution to the frustrating, 
seemingly endless conflict. 

Unfortunately, the more removed the neo- 
experts are from the decision-making re- 
sponsibility, the more simple and inflexible 
their proposals become. The less they know 
about the history of the war, the more 
illogical are their superderogatory urgings. 

These experts, caught in the deep emo- 
tional desire to end human suffering, are 
mainly honest and sincere in purpose. They 
want to end the struggle—at any cost—so 
long as the payment may be deferred. 
They vaguely hope that somehow the bill 
will never be presented. Bluntly, they want 
the United States to default on the commit- 
ments of four Presidents. 

I suppose it would be easier for this Ad- 
ministration to take the position that we in- 
herited the war; that the United State's pres- 
ence in Vietnam was not our decision; that 
the escalation of our involvement was not 
our policy; that whatever miscalculation and 
mismanagement have resulted are not our re- 
sponsibility. But this escape begs the funda- 
mental issue. President Nixon has the re- 
sponsibility of bringing this frustrating war 
to a successful conclusion, Blaming the war 
on someone else contributes nothing to the 
solution of the problem. 
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So much time has elapsed since our initial 
interest in the Vietnam struggle that a brief 
review may serve to sweep aside the clouds 
of emotion and help us focus on the facts. 

With the collapse of French Indo-China 
and the partitioning of Vietnam near the 
17th Parallel, the Hanoi leaders began a sys- 
tematic attempt to overthrow the fledgling 
government by violence. The efforts were 
stepped up after Viet Cong cadres were aug- 
mented by people from the North. 

Calculated terrorist tactics, which included 
the cold-blooded elimination of government 
Officials, teachers, doctors, public health 
workers and village chieftains, stripped South 
Vietnam of its most productive citizens. Over 
15,000 educated, respected leaders—those 
who could be depended upon to give this 
new nation stability and maturity—were 
murdered. 

In 1964 Hanoi introduced battle-ready 
North Vietnam Army Regulars. This brought 
about additional escalation. The nations of 
the free world publicly condemned the Com- 
munist aggression in South Vietnam. Presi- 
dent Johnson urged them to come to the 
assistance of the tiny Republic. By 1967, the 
South Koreans, Australians, New Zealanders 
and Thais had responded with military per- 
sonnel. 

Over thirty other countries have furnished 
economic and technical assistance. 

As early as 1966, allied initiatives had 
forced most of the Viet Cong main forces 
back toward the border areas sanctuaries in 
Laos, Cambodia and North Vietnam. Using 
these sanctuaries, warfare was intensified 
with soldiers from the North infiltrating to 
replace losses. 

In 1967, the Communists intensified their 
full-scale propaganda campaign to stop 
United States bombing and force settlement 
on their terms. This war of words met with 
greater success than their war of weapons. 
In 1967, the enemy did not win a major bat- 
tle in South Vietnam, 

Also in that year, the South Vietnamese 
promulgated a new constitution and elected 
a new national government, instituting for 
the first time representative government at 
the village and hamlet levels. 

Cognizant of the growing anti-war senti- 
ment among some elements in the United 
States, the Communists launched an offen- 
sive in 1968, violating the cease-fire of the 
Tet holidays. New Soviet rockets were used 
in savage assaults on forty-four cities which 
had heretofore been relatively free from at- 
tack. Moreover, during the month that the 
Communists held part of Hue, the old 
cultural center of Vietnam, over 3,000 civil- 
ians were massacred. 

The frustrating, debilitating and unbeliey- 
ably rigid position of Ho Chi Minh in the 
recent past is well known to us all. Limited 
bombing halts were followed by the shelling 
of South Vietnamese cities and other belliger- 
ent actions. 

Hanoi refuses to admit its presence in 
South Vietnam. Yet as many as ten regular 
divisions have been observed. A supervisory 
role for the United Nations or any interna- 
tional agency has been consistently rejected. 
All attempts at a negotiated settlement have 
been disdained. Hanoi has insisted on an im- 
posed settlement. 

This was the history of the Vietnamese 
conflict inherited by the Nixon Administra- 
tion—a history clouded by the frustrations of 
limited war and the myths of limitless 
propaganda. 

It is myth, rather than fact, that domi- 
nates even the most august debate. 

What are these myths? First, that the easy 
way out of Vietnam is unilateral withdrawal. 
There is no easy way out of Vietnam. If 
there had been an easy way out, the pre- 
vious Administrations would have found it. 
The bitter irony of criticism by officials of 
the past Administration lies in their absence 
of achievement when the opportunity and the 
responsibility rested with them. 
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In the six months that the responsibility 
has been President Nixon's, we have made 
progress. We have put forth realistic, de- 
finitive proposals as a basis for negotiation, 
We have begun to replace United States with 
South Vietnamese forces. 

We are both Vietnamizing the war. At the 
same time, we have not compromised our 
commitment to the South Vietnamese people. 
I can assure you that our progress and suc- 
cess depend on the staying power of the 
American people. For the North Vietnamese 
see in American self-doubt and uncertainty 
the hope to hold out for complete victory. 
Just a few months, they believe, and the 
President will be forced to cave-in to public 
pressure. 

With the jaundiced eye of a totalitarian 
regime, they overestimate anti-war sentiment 
and its ability to undermine our government. 
The tragedy is that, in some cases, since 
opposition is undermining our negotiations 
for peace and prolonging the war. 

The second great myth—a favorite of the 
least responsible dissidents—is the delusion 
that the Vietnamese Communists are moral 
and compassionate. The international press 
has almost uniformly condemned Hanoi's 
inhumane attitude toward prisoners of war 
and its disregard of The Geneva Convention 
in this respect. 

One fact more than any other obligates us 
to aid the South Vietnamese—Vietnamese 
communists have deliberately murdered over 
15,000 South Vietnamese leaders. Commu- 
nists come to a village, and, as a matter of 
routine, kill, kidnap or intimidate anyone 
who has any education—any respect—any 
responsibility—and ability to help the people 
of that village. The village chief, teachers, 
doctors, priests, nurses are slaughtered in 
spite of their ability because they refuse to 
conform to a totalitarian system. 

Another favored myth is the failure of 
South Vietnam to achieve democracy. Here, 
one fact is all too often lost. In little more 


than ten years—in the midst of continuous 
guerrilla warfare—the Vietnamese people 
have moved from feudal economic and politi- 


cal institutions toward democratic ones. 
They have compressed three centuries of Eu- 
ropean evolution into one wrenching decade. 

So if their democracy has not yet attained 
our degree of perfection, this should not be 
surprising. What is startling is South Viet- 
nam’s ability to sustain any democratic in- 
stitutions in the face of violence and after 
a history of purely autocratic traditions. 

In its struggle toward a national identity, 
South Vietnam is no different from the many 
other new nations of Southeast Asia which 
seek recognition of their fundamental in- 
tegrity. All are fiercely interested in preserv- 
ing their newly won independence. All are 
conscious of the foreboding presence of the 
Communist giants to the North and West. 
Certainly a movement to extend the dicta- 
torial influence to any of these new countries 
by these giants would be regarded with grave 
apprehension by the others. The basis of 
diplomacy is credibility, which frequently 
depends on the reasoned demonstration of 
strength. 

The fibre of a nation can be undermined 
by an ominous presence fully capable of 
bringing about a feared result. If the free 
Southeast Asian nations believe the great 
Communist powers have the ability and in- 
clination to subvert them without risking 
the intercession of the United States, they 
will certainly fall prey to subversion. 

The most extraordinary myth is the pre- 
sumption that the Soviet Union bears no 
responsibility for events in Southeast Asia. 
With Communist China an increasing threat 
to Communist Russia, the new nations of 
Southeast Asia become a force to counter 
Peking. Since 1965, China’s aid to North Viet- 
nam has decreased while Soviet aid has in- 
creased. The recently signed Moscow-Hanoi 
annual aid pact gives evidence to Soviet 
interest in Southeast Asia. 
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It is clear that Khrushchev’s successors 
are not passive. They have accelerated 
rocket production; established an ABM sys- 
tem; tested multiple warhead weapons and 
orbital bombs; multiplied missile-launching 
submarines; developed an impressive “blue 
water” fleet; increased paratrooper and ma- 
rine forces; and last summer, mobilized army 
reserves for Eastern European maneuvers 
which have yet to end. The Czechoslavakian 
invasion gave proof that the Soviet Union 
had not gone soft on liberalism. Their im- 
pressive nuclear build-up reveals the USSR 
has outspent the USA on strategic nuclear 
forces during the 1960's. 

Finally, we come to our presence in South- 
east Asia. First, we have an obligation to give 
aid under the SEATO compact, Second, we 
have the commitment which comes from the 
fact that we have more than 500,000 men in 
Vietnam. If we are to achieve the strong re- 
gional defense alliances that will reduce our 
post-World War II responsibilities, we must 
give those commitments credence. 

What value will the United States’ word 
have if it is regarded the word of a falir- 
weather ally? Our diplomatic credibility is 
as much at stake as the independence of 
South Vietnam. 

What are our prospects for the future? 
I believe they are good. The strengthened 
army of South Vietnam is growing ever more 
capable of assuming larger combat responsi- 
bilities. Secretary of State Rogers reports 
that the free Asian nations individually are 
better prepared and more willing to defend 
the national integrity. This lends hope that 
once peace comes to Vietnam, it will be a 
permanent peace for Southeast Asia. Only 
this king of peace implies that once our 
troops are disengaged from Vietnam, Ameri- 
can military forces need not return again to 
Southeast Asia. 

But—all this depends on our ability to 
share in a just—honorable—permanent set- 
tlement in Paris. 

All this depends upon a peace that does 
not reward war. In Korea, the United States 
showed Communist forces they could not 
march across a border and seize a country. 
In Vietnam, we are proving they cannot seize 
power through externally supported sub- 
version. 

In his May 14th speech to the nation, the 
President summed up the strategy to perma- 
nent peace: 

“If we are to move successfully from an 
era of confrontation to an era of negotiation, 
then we have to demonstrate—at the point 
at which confrontation is being tested—that 
confrontation with the United States is costly 
and unrewarding.”’ 

We have invested more than 35,000 Amer- 
ican lives to prove confrontation is costly. 
The Viet Cong remains intransigent because 
of the slender hope that the voices of dis- 
sent at home will force us to alter—perhaps 
even abdicate—this policy. 

This Administration wants peace, but not 
at that price. Our resolution is firm. The 
President wants to end this war. This means 
we must stay long enough to secure the 
self-determination for the people of South 
Vietnam. 

Certainly the President’s commitment to 
a free Asia is obvious. His recently announced 
trip to five Asian nations represents his 
tireless initiatives to peace through personal 
diplomacy. 

You, as Midwestern Governors, represent 
the heartland of America. Governors, except 
in time of crisis, are not routinely concerned 
with foreign policy. As a former Governor, 
I know the pressure of domestic problems. 

But what we are concerned with here is a 
time of crisis—a time for unity—a time to 
remember that America belongs to all of us, 
regardless of party or philosophy, who be- 
lieve in a free system. 

Finally we must remember that no great 
nation achieved greatness in placid comfort, 
nor maintained greatness in continual com- 
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promise with reality. Once again we stand 
at a crossroad of history for our country. In 
1953 Dwight David Eisenhower, a great leader 
who was no stranger to fighting and winning 
battles against adversity, came forward to 
end the war in Korea. In 1969 Richard Nixon 
is fighting a battle to find an honorable solu- 
tion to the war in Vietnam. I can assure you 
that Richard Nixon, like Eisenhower, will 
win this battle. 


NATIONAL PRIORITIES AND THE 
NEED FOR FLOOD CONTROL IM- 
PROVEMENTS 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, we 
hear much talk these days about a re- 
examination of national priorities, par- 
ticularly with regard to military and 
defense-related expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government. I think there is much 
merit to this discussion. And in this re- 
examination, the needs of projects which 
provide flood control, water supply, and 
recreation benefits should be carefully 
considered. 

Heavy rains have been falling sporad- 
ically in western Missouri and eastern 
Kansas for several weeks. Flooding has 
occurred in many areas, and the poten- 
tial for destructive flooding is great if 
more rain falls during the next few days. 
Much of this threat would not exist if 
more of our resources had been expended 
on needed water resource projects rather 
than wasteful military programs during 
the last few years. 

These projects, such as the ones pointed 
out in the following editorial from the 
Kansas City Star, are of tremendous im- 
portance to the economy and prosperity 
of scores of communities. They are fun- 
damental investments in the future of 
this Nation and financial support for 
them should be increasing, rather than 
remaining constant or declining. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following editorial from 
the Kansas City Star be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir's Too Lare To PLAN FLOOD CONTROL 

WHEN THE RIVERS ARE RISING 

To those who still vividiy recall Kansas 
City’s Kaw river flood disaster of July 1951, 
the recent weather has been ominously famil- 
iar. Bright, sunny but hot and muggy days 
followed by torrents of rain virtually every 
night. When the ground finally has absorbed 
all the moisture it can hold, the next rain- 
storm water runs off almost as from a paved 
surface into the drainage watercourses. And 
the stage is set for a severe flood. 

Today, a man can look only despairingly 
at the sky, and hope the pattern soon will 
break. When it does, it will be none too soon. 
Here in Kansas City, both the Blue and 
Little Blue rivers raced out of their banks, as 
did the Marais des Cygnes from west of 
Ottawa to the Kansas-Missouri line at Trad- 
ing Post. Workbound motorists here yester- 
day morning suddenly found U.S. 71 and 
other low-lying South Side routes closed by 
highwater. Overflows were substantial at 
Bannister road and Eighty-fifth, but as the 
Blue spread out it eased the pressure farther 
downstream in the vulnerable Blue Valley in- 
dustrial district near the river’s mouth. This 
morning, but without heavy rush-hour 
traffic, there were similar problems. 

When the high water roars it is too late to 
begin pushing for flood protection in a given 
area; the floods quickly separate the haves 
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from the have-nots in this respect. At Ot- 
tawa, where the Marais des Cygnes rolled 
over 111 city blocks in 1951, punishing the 
city with 5.5 million dollars in damages, resi- 
dents happily rolled shut the gates on their 
§.3-million-dollar levee and floodwall bar- 
rier, completed in 1962. To the west, the 
reservoir level at Pomona dam, finished two 
years later, was rising by 13 feet with the 
gates closed to protect Ottawa. 

But downstream at Osawatomie, where a 
similar protective system has encountered 
delays and is not yet completed, the town 
was bracing for its third worst flood. For the 
Blue and Little Blue at Kansas City, also, it 
was a sad case of not yet—get wet. The Army 
engineers’ 39-million-dollar package of two 
reservoirs, levees and channel work for the 
Little Blue was authorized only last year and 
is in the budget for its first planning funds 
this year. And the Nixon administration, in 
line with the Washington spending pinch, re- 
cently cut the Little Blue item from $800,000 
down to $500,000. 

The newer Blue river project, four reser- 
voirs (three of them in Johnson County on 
the Kansas side) plus channel modifications 
at a cost of 106 million dollars, has not yet 
been authorized by Congress. And the plan 
survived this year only after a furious fight 
in the Kansas Legislature sparked by oppo- 
nents of one of the Johnson County dams. 
This week’s flooding was a sobering reminder 
for Blue Valley businesses and residents that 
those proposed lakes have a much more use- 
ful purpose than just recreation and decora- 
tion. 

It was a reminder, too, that Mid-Western 
summer weather takes no account of man’s 
delays, disputes or budget cutting. When the 
storm pattern locks onto an area the floods 
are coming, ready or not. 


AL CAPP DRAWS GRAPHIC WORD 


PICTURE OF STUDENT DIS- 
ORDERS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, yesterday 
before the Senate Permanent Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee, Al Capp, renowned 
cartoonist and campus lecturer extraor- 
dinary, appeared as a witness and pre- 
sented a report and recommendations on 
current campus disorders which should 
be read and carefully considered by every 
college administrator in the country. 
Likewise, it should be read by Governors, 
by members of State boards of regents, 
by the governing boards of State and pri- 
vate colleges and universities, and by 
those who help create endowment funds 
for educational purposes. 

Mr. President, we need to know from 
as Many reputable sources as possible the 
causes and cures of these campus dis- 
orders. 

Mr. Capp, who has visited probably as 
many college and university campuses as 
a lecturer during the past few years as 
any other widely known American, has 
some interesting viewpoints and recom- 
mendations. Some may be unworkable or 
unwanted and others may point the way 
to permanent solutions to these tempo- 
rary problems. However, all who read the 
Capp testimony must agree that it is 
never dull and never obtuse. He is to be 
congratulated on having contributed 
effectively to the available information 
on the causes and cures of current 
campus disorders. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Capp 
testimony appear at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the tran- 
script of testimony was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AL CAPP TESTIMONY BEFORE MCCLELLAN 
COMMITTEE 


In the past few years I have spoken at 
something approaching two hundred colleges 
and universities. I think I am the most ex- 
pensive campus speaker, and I know I am 
the roughest. All my invitations, nonetheless, 
come from student organizations, 

I have just completed an 11-month tour 
of college campuses—the same amount of 
time the crew of the Pueblo was gone... 
They met a better class of people and there 
was another difference: If a man in uniform 
strikes back at his tormentors in North Ko- 
rea, he’s called a patriot: if he does it at 
Berkeley, he’s called a pig. But I managed 
to survive all my student audiences; and it 
would be comforting to say they all survived 
me. It’s more comforting, tho, to tell you 
that some of them didn’t. 

The AP story of one recent appearance— 
that at Penn State, carried in it a lesson that 
may help guide this Committee. 

A liberal paper gave it this headline: “Capp 
Angers Students.” 

A conservative paper put it this way: “Stu- 
dents Anger Capp.” 

“UNIVERSITY PARK, Pa—Cartoonist Al Capp 
had just finished the speech at Pennsyl- 
vania State University Saturday night and it 
was time to present the originator of the 
comic strip, Li'l Abner, with a statue of the 
Nittany Lion, the school’s mascot. 

“But Don Schall, a junior, who organized 
a three-day program of talks by national 
figures on controversial subjects, held the 
statue in his hand and suddenly announced 
that Capp would not receive the statue be- 
cause of his critical comments toward stu- 
dent demonstrators, and his unsatisfactory 
answers to their questions. Schall set the 
statue on the podium and waited for Capp 
to walk off the stage. (I’m afraid I didn’t. I 
stayed and laughed at him.) 

“Then, Michael Gehling, a senior and a 
member of the Men's Honorary Society, 
strode up to the stage, grabbed the statue 
and presented it to Capp. 

“The crowd of 5,500 gave Gehling a stand- 
ing ovation.” I don’t deny it. My answers were 
unsatisfactory. I tape all my appearances and 
the transcript from Penn State and other 
campuses proves it. 

For instance, when a student with a beard 
asked why I objected to students with beards 
I said what I objected to was the student 
who felt that because he could raise a beard 
he could also walk on water. When another 
asked me what I thought of the Black stu- 
dent Union’s eleven non-negotiable demands 
I said I was grateful to them for bringing 
back a fine old American custom; the last 
time any non-negotiable demands were made 
in this country was the last time Simon 
Legree spoke to Uncle Tom. 

When a drama major asked why my gen- 
eration couldn’t understand drama students 
at the U. of Wisconsin performing Peter Pan 
in the nude, I said—on the contrary, we did 
understand the passion of adolescents to 
prove they had achieved pubic hair. 

The editor of Penn State’s underground 
newspaper, “The Water Tunnel” asked me 
if I had read it and I said yes, and I was 
grateful to live in a society so affluent that 
our kids can now publish the sort of stuff 
they once had to scrawl on toilet walls; and, 
speaking of the affluent society, there was a 
question about Ken Galbraith, my neighbor 
in Cambridge and former friend. Galbraith 
had said that those who criticised Harvard 
most were those who were non-professionals 
in the fleld—like J. Edgar Hoover. 

I replied that Mr. Hoover has as distin- 
guished credentials as an educator as he 
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had: He earned his Bachelor of Laws Degree 
and Master of Laws Degree from George 
Washington University. He also founded one 
of the nation’s great graduate schools, the 
FBI National Academy, in 1935. He has been 
its director ever since. No student of Hoover's 
ever burned his country’s fiag, beat up his 
instructors, or screeched obscenities at his 
school the day he graduated. And I said that 
anyone who educated students to think that 
they could rob, wreck and rape and get away 
with it as they did where Galbraith teaches, 
was the same sort of professional in his field 
as Fagin was in his. 

I admitted it was amateurs like us who 
couldn’t believe our eyes when we read last 
week that the professionals at Princeton had 
just elected the 22-year-old student who led 
the obscene and brutal takeover there last 
spring, to the University’s Board of Trustees. 
To millions of us know-nothings, it seemed 
as sensible as making Richard Speck night 
watchman at the nurses’ dormitory. Or Adolf 
Eichmann Chief Rabbi of Tel Aviv. 

Another one asked me why I didn't admire 
student activists when Senator McGovern 
himself, just a nite or two before, had said 
students were just as competent to solve 
the nation’s problems as he was; and I said 
that any man over forty who told a bunch 
of kids under twenty they were just as smart 
as he was, was probably right. 

It was then that the student Chairman 
stormed onto the platform with the Penn 
State Nittany Lion and announced to the 
crowd he wasn't going to award it to me 
because my answers had not been responsive. 

I said I didn’t think that was what bugged 
him at all—my answers had been too damned 
responsive, but they hadn’t been the re- 
sponses he was accustomed to getting. . I 
didn’t get to finish because by that time, 
young Gehling, the Honor Student, followed 
by hundreds of other angry kids, who looked 
more interested in onslaught than honor, 
rushed up on stage, snatched the lion from 
the Chairman’s hand, shoved him on his 
fanny, and gave it to me. The 5,500 kids in 
the audience gave us an ovation, but it 
didn't cheer me. 

It frightened me, because that was the 
whole nation in microcosm, The silent mod- 
erates, finally driven by the arrogant ex- 
cesses of the immoderate fringe, to frenzy— 
and forming a mob. 

It happened at Penn State a few weeks 
ago. It could happen all over the country 
tomorrow, 

I am, myself, not afraid of what the 
campus rioters and those on their faculties 
who encourage them, can do to us. 

I am afraid of what all the rest of us may 
be goaded into doing, if our chance for 
decency and dignified discussion is destroyed. 

Because when that goes, Fascism comes 
in—and every man who loves freedom must 
eternally watch for any signs of it, and cure 
it. I think it can be cured at its source— 
the college campus—and I will call your at- 
tention to some of the areas of infection 
I've observed, some of the causes, and I will 
recommend some possible cure. 


THE CAUSES OF CAMPUS VIOLENCE 


Once the underprivileged and uneducated 
young in our slums formed gangs who 
mugged and stole and carried concealed 
weapons. Today, the privileged and educated 
young on our campuses form our most violent 
gangs of muggers and thieves. They don’t 
conceal their guns. They proudly pose for 
pictures carrying them. Once we sent our 
kids to college hoping they’d come out act- 
ing like ladies and gentlemen. 

Now we send our young ladies and gentle- 
men to college and they come out acting like 
apes. 

A couple of weeks ago, a student speaker 
at the Harvard commencement called his uni- 
versity an obscenity. Not long before that 

. at Harvard’s sister school, Radcliffe, a 
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group of. young ladies educated there, 
stormed into the office of President Mary 
Bunting, and screamed filth at her that a 
mob of Liverpool prostitutes wouldn’t use 
on a madam who'd short-changed them. 

At about the same time, the President of 
the United States was interrupted by a 
student in the audience who shouted an ob- 
scenity at him that would have gotten him 
tarred and feathered if the President were 
Andrew Jackson. But our President went 
calmly on as if it hadn’t happened. 

But it did happen, and, from my observa- 
tions, it will go on happening more fre- 
quently, more savagely, and more uncon- 
trollably. In my opinion, beating a man in- 
to silence with filth is as brutal as beating 
him into silence with a club. 

This is, however, a form of brutality, the 
professional anti-brutality shouters aren't 
noticeably anti. 

Yet if we aren't as vigorous in stopping this 
form of brutality we will lose freedom of 
speech in this country. As our presidential 
candidates nearly lost their freedom to cam- 
paign in the last election. 

If TV continues to show only the reaction 
of those who have been so brutalized—as 
they did when they showed the reaction of 
the police in Chicago without showing the 
brutality of their tormentors they reacted 
to—the unsayable, the animal filth directed 
not only at them personally but at their 
mothers and wives—all of it in the Walker 
report which so few people read, including 
Walker—if he had the summary he wrote, 
wouldn’t have excoriated the Chicago 
police, but exalted them as models of 
saintly restraint. If we permit this sort of 
brutality to human spirit and dignity to 
go on unchecked, we will give to any loud 
and foul-mouthed mob the right to decide 
who in America can be heard and who 
cannot. 

The phenomenon is that this new, and 
most cowardly form of brutality—because 
you can’t show the scars they inflict on your 
manhood or your reverence for your mother 
in court and collect damages—this doesn’t 
come from the traditional brute class, the 
bums. It comes from the leisure class—our 
students. 

Who trained those kids at Harvard and 
Radcliffe in this form of brutality? 

They came from civilized homes: They 
were prepared for Harvard and Radcliffe, at 
schools where they obeyed the disciplines of 
human discourse, or they wouldn't have been 
recommended. 

Who trained them in the violence of words 
that is the cause and inspiration of all other 
forms of violence, as Adolf Hitler knew yes- 
terday, as Mark Rudd knows today? 

Professor George Wald, who teaches at 
Harvard and Radcliffe, was one who helped. 
In a celebrated lecture to students last year, 
which has been repeated until it’s become a 
minor “Mein Kampf” of student activists, 
he called a U.S. Senator, who had expressed 
the hope that in the event of a nuclear war, 
Americans would survive—a criminal maniac. 

He was given an ovation for that. 

How, then, could that gentle Mr. Chips, 
and those others on the Harvard faculty who 
applauded him, have been so naive as to 
have been surprised when, a few months 
later, those same students were screaming 
the same sort of filth at them, while they 
were tossing them bodily out of their offices? 

Former Harvard Dean Munro was given an 
honorary degree at nearby Brandeis Univer- 
sity this year. That was like the American 
Legion making an honorary member of Tokyo 
Rose. 

It was Dean Munro, when he was at Har- 
vard, three years ago, who gave the SDS the 
encouragement that strengthened them into 
an organization capable of making a sham- 
bles of Brandeis this winter and a national 
disgrace of Harvard this spring. 
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The SDS, then an organization of the Har- 
vard campus, that could have been demol- 
ished with a slap on the wrist, made its first 
major try at disruption when Secretary Mc- 
Namara was invited to speak there by an- 
other group. They silenced him with roars 
of obscenity, they drove him from the hall, 
they stopped the car in which he was at- 
tempting to escape, and when the police ar- 
rived they were flailing at him with the poles 
on which their peace placards were nailed. 

Dean Munro, the next morning, was asked 
what sort of punishment he would give those 
students. He replied, “I see no reason for 
punishing students for what was purely a 
political event.” 

You give me a dean who calls that a po- 
litical event and I'll give you a dean who'll 
call rape an act of love, and arson an act of 
urban renewal. 

The Nation was surprised at the filth 
heaped on Radcliffe’s president and the vio- 
lent abuse Harvard’s commencement guests 
were subjected to, but I, as a lifelong resi- 
dent of the community, wasn't. 

Once there was no intellectual pleasure 
greater than public discussion with the Har- 
vard faculty. Thousands of alumni, over the 
last 25 years have heard me, at their forums, 
their smokers, in their residence halls, at 
the business, law, and medical school. But 
the types of the Harvard faculty have 
changed. Today, anyone who gets into a dis- 
cussion with the new type has to bury his 
clothes, later. 

For example, some time ago I took public 
issue with a member of the faculty with 
a lifelong record of knuckling under to 
hoodlums and then leaving the community 
when they began to tear it apart. I took the 
point of view of one who had to remain in 
the community. Now there is another point 
of view one can sensibly take on such a mat- 
ter and that is a professor who gives in to 
students who threaten him doesn’t get 
mugged; and that, when those students go 
on from their campus triumph to make a 
whole town unlivable, a practical professor 
moves to another town. 

One can even argue, and in this case, it 
was argued, that the giving-in and moving- 
out type of professor is a man of honor and 
courage, Yes, there was an area of reasonable 
dissent. 

May I submit to this committee a speci- 
men of reasonable dissent set as an example 
to students by one member of the Harvard 
faculty, as published in The Boston Globe 
on June 27th. It is headlined “Scurrilous 
and. Vicious.” That’s not the Globe’s com- 
ment. It is a quote from the professor’s 
reasonable dissent. There is little point in 
discussing the argument the professor 
makes—one would have to compare it with 
my statement—and then with the known 
facts. Mainly it was a question of interpre- 
tation of facts. The professor dissented with 
mine, and here is how he dissented: He 
called me a liar, he called me gross, he called 
me immoral, he called me infamous, he called 
me vicious, he called me scurrilous—he called 
me lots more, but I think you get the drift. 
What puzzles me is that he signed himself 
professor of economics. I could have sworn 
he was the drama coach for the SDS. 

There is an old Jewish saying. I know it 
well. Caplin is my maiden name. It goes: 
“What the elders spew the younger chew ...” 

The intemperate abuse of all who dare to 
dissent with them by an academic estab- 
lishment, drunk with that passing taste of 
power when they were transported from cam- 
pus to Camelot and back, has set an example 
of brutality which their students have mas- 
tered so successfully they are now brutaliz- 
ing their masters. 

From my observations, not more than two 
percent of the student body on even our 
most turbulent campuses have been infected 
by such men, but a two percent infection of 
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any body can eventually destroy it all, if it 
isn’t checked. 

How do we restore debate and discussion— 
instead of disruption and defecation, to our 
campuses? How do we teach our young all 
over again the give and take of ideas rather 
than of rocks and broken bottles? I recom- 
mend that we educate our educators. And we 
could begin at Harvard, where they need it 
most. 

Dr, Wald may know enough about his 
science to have become a Nobel laureate, but 
he doesn’t know enough about not goading 
kids into animal frenzy, to teach first grade. 

Let's educate this sort of Nobel laureate 
in the science of dissenting with a U.S. Sen- 
ator in some more noble way than to befoul 
him with obscenities. 

Let’s educate our professor Arrows to teach 
their students how to hit the mark with 
reason rather than profanity ... or, sharp as 
he is, Arrow himself may one day be the 
bulls-eye, And it’s Dr. Wald they'll put up 
against the wall. 

Let’s remember the old Jewish saying: 
Let’s restructure the manners of our facul- 
ties—not restructure the skulls of students 
with nightsticks. 

Those young who were entrusted to the 
Walds and the Arrows and their like on cam- 
puses all over, have done nothing more than 
chewed what they have spewed. 

And the institutions they’re destroying 
are no less than the human experimentation 
laboratories that created them. Today we see 
how tragically the experimenters abused the 
freedom society gave them. 

It is the experimenters who need this com- 
mittee’s help—more even than their young 
victims, As for their victims—the rampaging 
students. 

First, let us stop saying they are the 
brightest kids on our campuses, or listening 
to the puberty-worshippers who say it. They 
may be bright enough to get high marks in 
the never-never land of the classroom, but 
once they step into real life they're not bright 
enough to know that if you hit a cop with 
& rock, he’s apt to hit you back. They're al- 
ways so surprised when that happens. 

They are bright enough to know that serv- 
ing in the Army is a drag, but they're not 
bright enough to know that if their fathers 
had been as bright as they are, they them- 
selves would have been baked in ovens. 

Let me give you a story from my most 
reliable gag-file—Harvard. After the takeover 
there, a mass meeting was held in the sta- 
dium. It was televised. Several members of 
the faculty spoke, and then an SDS leader. I 
could tell he was a leader because he wore 
Leon Trotsky’s beard and the suit they found 
Che Guevara dead in, He had a compelling, 
positive style—a crackling, machine gun de- 
livery. First he told the six thousand in the 
stadium and the hundreds of thousands of 
TV exactly how Harvard must be run; then, 
how the Nation should be run; then how the 
world—a neighbor of mine who was watching 
with us said to her husband, “Haven't we 
seen that kid before?” He said, “Of course, 
that’s the one we hired last year to run our 
dog. Every night the dog would come home 
alone, remember? Every night he'd call us 
frantically and tell us the dog had out- 
smarted him. So we had to fire him. Last year 
he couldn't run a dog, this year he can run 
the world.” 

And that’s my final recommendation to 
this committee. Let us see the campus dis- 
rupter clearly as the absurd thing he is. 
When he has a tantrum, slap his fanny, when 
he throws a fit of temper, lock him up until 
he cools off, but while we punish the brat, 
let’s remember that is all he is. 


RADIO AND TV TALK SHOWS 


I've been astonished at how many in my 
college audiences know my views more from 
my appearances on TV talk shows, than from 
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my comic strip. I rarely do more than a 
dozen of the TV shows a year. Yet my comic 
strip appears 365 times a year. It is my own 
measurement of the immense influence of 
talk shows on the young and their ideas. 

Now most of the men in charge of those 
shows—and I’ve appeared on most of them— 
are sharp and knowledgeable as comedians. 
But they are not apt to be as sharp and 
knowledgeable in other areas. So they can be 
used, and are used, by those in the business 
of spreading racial hate and misinformation. 

Their treatment of their black guests is, 
in my opinion, particularly offensive. They 
rarely treat them as equals ...as men 
capable of error or open to argument, but, 
as inferiors, whose mistakes must be glossed 
over, and who aren't mature enough to be 
argued with. I have heard sweeping con- 
demnations of the racism of southern whites 
made on TY talk shows—entire states damned 
on them—but I have seldom heard any de- 
fense made by a TV talk show star, of the 
millions of southerners who have devoted 
their lives and careers to fighting racism. 

I once was present on a show in which a 
comedian, a perfectly sincere guy, who had 
visited Washington during the Poor People’s 
March, told of the desperate need of the poor 
in Resurrection City. Our host either didn’t 
know, or didn’t think it was relevant to men- 
tion, that nearly 40 percent of those desper- 
ately needy were able-bodied men around 21, 
and that what Washington desperately 
needed at the time were able-bodied men to 
fill jobs. 

And that during that period, the employ- 
ment rates in Washington didn’t go up but 
the crime rate did. 

The talk show star didn’t mention that, 
but I did, and I was able to straighten out 
Several millions in his audience. 

I also added that I couldn't understand 
how any able-bodied man at the age of 21, 
no matter how broke he was, could decide 


on poverty as a profession unless, of course, 
it paid better than any other, I recalled that 
I didn’t have a bean when I was 21, and 
neither did the comedian, but we decided 
not to stay that way—and we didn't. Well, 
that night one talk show audience heard the 
other side, for once but only once. The 


comedian was asked back 
times. I was not. 

I once heard a famous girl protest singer 
tell the star of an afternoon TV talk show 
that if she had her way, she'd disband all 
our armed forces and dismantle all our de- 
fense industries. The talk show star dis- 
played a burst of unprecedented brilliance. 
He said, “but suppose the enemy invaded— 
Supposed you saw them about to land on our 
coast. What would you do?” 

The protest singer said, “Why I’d go out 
and meet them—with a cup of tea.” 

The studio audience of housewives not 
cleaning their houses and high school drop. 
outs burst into thunderous applause, the 
star joined in, and I heard that “cup of 
tea” plan for the defense of the nation, 
quoted reverently for months on campuses. 

By placing such charming but unaware 
guardians over so much of our TV time, a 
time, when so many young people watch, we 
give priceless help to those whose purpose 
it is to misinform, and to spread race-hate- 
for hatred of the white race is as vile as 
hatred of the black, and as dangerous to 
both. 

I wouldn’t suggest that any of the popu- 
lar talk show stars be subjected to any sort 
of questioning, or even advice by this com- 
mittee. They can, however, be helped. I know 
them all, and I assure you that they are all 
fine, talented men and handle matters that 
come before them, in the best way they 
know. The trouble is that they often don't 
know. 

They can be helped to know—even un- 
popular truths, even truths that may jar 
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their free-wheeling guests, and that don’t 
get bursts of applause from their audiences. 

And this committee needn't supply these 
truths. Their networks, or stations, research 
and news departments can do it. There is 
not a man among them who will lack the 
courage to speak the truth—if only he knows 
it, and he should. 

Each TV talk show host knows beforehand, 
generally, the ground his guests plan to 
cover, and he can be prepared with a fact 
sheet on those subjects to give the talk bal- 
ance, It is not now time, nor will it ever 
be time, to stop any sort of talk on TV. 

It is time, it is long past time, to stop 
permitting misinformation and race-hate 
to go on unchecked and unbalanced on TV 
talk shows. 


COLLEGE PLATFORM SPEAKERS 


I suggest that this committee look into the 
type of speaker most frequently heard on 
college lecture platforms, Without, in any 
way, discouraging students from inviting 
whoever they please, but to provide them 
with intellectual balance. 

Today the professional hater rather than 
the critic of American Democratic processes, 
American morals, and American standards is 
the most heard of campus speakers. 

There is a difference, you know, between 
the hater—and the critic. The critic acts from 
love for his country, and disappointment that 
it isn’t a better one, sooner. 

The hater acts from hate for his country 
and disappointment that it isn’t being de- 
stroyed, faster. 

The hater, of course, is a far more dramat- 
ic performer, and urging young and impres- 
sionable audiences to defy the Democratic 
process and tear down institutions is far more 
stimulating than urging them to use the 
Democratic process to make their institutions 
stronger. But there are, I'm sure, fine speak- 
ers on the other side of hate, and I urge you 
to turn them up and offer them to our col- 
leges. It would be helpful to the Nation, to 
the Nation’s young, and to me. It’s mighty 
lonely out there. 

Let me give you two short illustrations. I 
was on a lecture series at Chapel Hill, at the 
University of North Carolina. After I left, 
a student called me in Cambridge—I live 
about a mile from Harvard as the crow flies, 
but lately they've been replaced by flying 
deans—and he said he wished to apologize 
in advance for the university newspaper 
which included an obscenity used to describe 
me, by the next speaker. 

I asked him what the obscenity was—I 
could think of any number of appropriate 
ones—but the kid was a li’l southern gentle- 
man: He said he was sending me a copy of 
the campus paper and I could read it there. 

Well, it arrived, This was what that speaker 
had said: “Al Capp was once a liberal, but 
now he’s a flagwaver.” 

That was the obscenity: Flagwaver. 

I wrote those kids and told them I wasn’t 
offended. I said I still thought our Flag looked 
better being waved than being burned, and if 
that made me not a liberal, then that wasn't 
the sort of liberal I wanted to be. 

The second incident happened at Franklin 
Pierce College in New Hampshire. I delivered 
their commencement address this year, and 
I ended by saying that I believed that even 
the humblest American is born with a privi- 
lege that places him ahead of anyone else, 
anywhere else: the privilege of living and 
working in America, of repairing and renew- 
ing America, and one more privilege no one 
seems to get much fun out of lately: the 
privilege of loving America. 

When I'd finished, a student came up to 
me and said, “Mr. Capp—it must have taken 
a lot of courage for you to stand in front of 
a student audience and tell them you loved 
this country.” Well—it didn't take any 
courage. I didn't feel any, at least. It came 
naturally. But that kid’s remark emphasized 
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one truth about our college platforms— 
which shapes so much of their thinking. So 
seldom do they ever hear any words of love 
for America from those platforms—so accus- 
tomed are they to the endless procession of 
haters, that they now think it takes courage 
for an American to stand on a platform and 
tell other Americans he loves America. I sug- 
gest that this committee have the courage— 
and the wisdom, to help our students find 
other types to balance the haters who now 
dominate their platforms, and their thinking. 


RACISM ON THE COLLEGE PLATFORM 


I wish I could tell you that I have never 
heard a racial slur uttered by a student in 
a college auditorium, but I have. I have, 
however, never heard a student of the race 
that was slurred stand up in meeting and 
say he resented it. 

Possibly because the only racist talk I 
have ever heard in colleges .. . was antiwhite 
race. 

I have heard whites in every arm of gov- 
ernment referred to as “pigs” on nearly ev- 
ery campus I've spoken. 

I have never heard any student on any 
campus use the word “nigger.” From my ob- 
servations, any student who did, would be 
thrown out of the hall by his fellow stu- 
dents, Aided, I might add, by the speaker. 
I have heard white candidates for public 
office who received more votes than their 
black opponents called “racists’’, and all who 
voted for them called “bigots.” 

I have never heard any white student, or 
black one, offer the slightest objection. 

I suggest that this committee recommend 
more vigilance by our colleges in teaching 
our young to respect all races. 

Why does the average college kid have such 
a distorted idea of the world he lives in? 

The amount of misinformation rattling 
around in the average 20-year old student’s 
head is enough to drive him half-crazy, and 
being twenty takes care of the other half. 

Here are some typical questions asked by 
students. These are from the tapes of a lec- 
ture at Millersyille State College in Penn- 
sylvania, but they’re the same all over: 

“STUDENT. Mr. Capp, it’s a well-known 
fact that this government is building con- 
centration camps for political dissenters in 
California, Nevada, and Colorado. What is 
your comment? 

“Capp. I've never heard of any concentra- 
tion camps for political prisoners in this 
country. But there are plenty of them in the 
countries that sort of muck is piped in 
from. 

“STUDENT. What do you suggest we do 
about the genocide being practised on blacks 
by the U.S. Government? 

“Capp. The U.S. black birthrate far out- 
distances the white. The amount we spend 
on underprivileged black kids every year is 
more per capita than we spend on whites. 
Accusing the U.S. Government of practising 
genocide is like accusing the Smothers Broth- 
ers of practising fratricide.” 

There is only one place on earth where 
black genocide is being practised today and 
that is by the Nigerians on the Biafrans. 

Because the truth isn't easy to come by 
on our campuses. The average college stu- 
dent seldom reads the local paper. He pre- 
fers Playboy to the newsmagazines. Most of 
them, however, read the campus paper, and 
all of them read the underground paper 
because it’s even filthier. 

I estimated that there are no more than 
2 percent of hardcore wreckers and rioters 
and haters on even our most turbulent 
campuses. I’ve observed, however, that 100 
percent of the editorial staff of the under- 
ground newspapers comes from that 2 per- 
cent, and, on all but a few campuses, they 
dominate the campus paper too, the campus 
magazines, the campus TV and radio fa- 
cilities. 

They are largely fed by “liberated” news 
services. They seem to me to be liberated only 
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from the laws of libel and obscenity, which 
makes the AP and UP news services so much 
less thrilling reading. 

Two of the most aromatic examples of 
campus newspapers are the Daily at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado and the Egyptian at 
Southern Illinois. There may be more as- 
phyxiating specimens, but I can personally 
vouch for these two. In both cases they were 
nailed for faking statements. And it was easy. 
They're too new in the business of fakery 
to realize that their faked quotes could later 
be compared with the actual statements, on 
audio tape. 

A new type of campus newspaper, however, 
is appearing. The Honest One, published by 
honest kids. The best of them, in my opinion, 
is “Ergo” at MIT. 

I recommend that no attempt be made to 
liberate the campus press from the 2 per- 
cent who dominate it. I do recommend that 
the college encourage participation by the 
other 98 percent, and compel all of them to 
respect the laws of libel and factual report- 
ing, as rigidly as they will have to, if they 
pursue journalism, out in the real world. 


EDUCATIONAL TV 


I recommend that this committee take a 
long hard look at the programming of edu- 
cational TV. Much of it emanates from our 
campuses and it has a considerable campus 
audience. 

Educational TV has given endless hours 
of time to such singers as Joan Baez and 
Pete Seeger. I must concede these programs 
fairly refiect all their attitudes about 
America, which range from plain dismay ta 
outright disgust. 

I have never seen a (and I’m going to use 
a word considered in bad taste in educational 
TV circles) ...I have never seen a patriotic 
singer on educational TV. 

And yet more Americans love their country 
than loathe it. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


After my lectures I am usually visited in 
my living quarters by small delegations of 
activists, and militants. They have better 
manners, in small groups in motel sitting 
rooms, than when they form mobs in audi- 
toriums, and I don't mind their visits much 
except that after they leave, I need fresh 
air. At these sessions they tell me, with 
childish frankness, of their plans for the 
future. 

They have learned that their greatest asset 
is the publicity given them by TV, and their 
sympathetic treatment by TV commentators. 
They learned a lot from the TV handling of 
their takeover of the “People’s Park” at 
Berkeley. They appropriated a million dollars 
of the University’s property. and when they 
were handled as firmly by the police as an- 
other mob of bandits who stole a million— 
the Brink’s gang—the slobbering over them 
by TV softened much of the more soft-head- 
ed public into slobbering over them, too. 

The lesson wasn't lost on them. They know 
the value of TV. And so come this fall, they're 
going to try to take it over. New objective but 
same methods. Instead of locking a dean in a 
toilet, they'll lock Frank Stanton in his art 
gallery; instead of throwing rocks at a police 
sergeant, they'll try for General Sarnoff. They 
have already had one moderately successful 
dress rehearsal. Namely, the takeover—for an 
hour or so—of Channel 13 in New York last 
year. They rushed the studio, roughed up the 
staff, demolished the equipment, and 
screamed filth into the transmitters. They 
feel that they have even a more persuasive 
case for their right to takeover of TV than 
universities and parks. They know that TV is 
the people's property, returnable to the peo- 
ple, at the demand of the people, and they're 
the people who are going to demand it, in 
the robust style that TV has so often sym- 
pathized with. 

What new solutions do we need for campus 
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unrest? I think the old solutions will do, as 
soon as we stop calling campus unrest 
campus unrest. And call it by its proper name. 

When a gang of punks beat up an elderly 
man at Columbia—it’s called “campus un- 
rest” and they're sent to graduate school. If 
they did the same thing in an alley, it would 
be called mugging—and they’d be sent to re- 
form school. 

When a ghetto kid is caught looting a store 
it’s called thievery, and he’s given six months 
because he should know better. When the 
editors of Harvard’s Old Mole looted Dean 
Ford's safe, it was called journalism and they 
were given amnesty—because they are better. 
No, we don't need any new solutions for 
campus unrest, 

Once we call it by its proper name, we'll 
find there are plenty of tried and true old 
solutions—and it’s time we had the sanity to 
use them. 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI, SESQUICEN- 
TENNIAL CELEBRATION 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
would like to call to the attention of 
this body the sesquicentennial celebra- 
tion that is currently taking place in 
the great Midwestern city of Hannibal, 
Mo. 

Among the many outstanding events 
of this 10-day celebration, which runs 
through July 6, is a historical pageant 
depicting the many unique and notable 
events in the colorful 150-year history 
of Hannibal. 

Hannibal is perhaps best known for 
its legendary literary figure, Samuel 
Clemens, better known to all as Mark 
Twain. During the celebration, Mark 
Twain is being honored through such ac- 
tivities as the National Tom Sawyer Day 
fence painting contest, the “Tom and 
Huck raft race” and a frog jumping con- 
test. 

Besides Mark Twain, Hannibal has 
produced many other notables. James 
Carrol Beckwith, one of America’s fore- 
most portrait artists in the latter part 
of the 19th century, and Margaret Tobin 
Brown, known by millions in 1912 as “the 
Unsinkable Molly Brown,” are also prod- 
ucts of Hannibal. 

From a pioneer village located on the 
banks of the mighty Mississippi River, 
Hannibal has grown and prospered into 
a thriving, industrial city in the very 
center of the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two articles from the sesquicen- 
tennial edition of the Hannibal Courier- 
Post of June 29, 1969, be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Mark Twatn’s DISASTROUS 2 WEEKS OF ARMY 
LIFE 
(By John Lyng) 

In the summer of 1861 as the Civil War 
moved into serious conflict, Samuel Clemens 
put in two weeks of service as a soldier for 
the Southern cause. Years later after the 
river pilot had become Mark Twain, the au- 
thor, he wrote a half-truthful account of his 
adventures in a short essay “The Private His- 
tory of a Campaign That Failed.” 

The story of the “campaign” without 
Twain’s special coloring is perhaps funnier 
and more interesting than the yarn the au- 
thor spun himself. 

Sam Clemens, then a 26-year-old river pilot, 
arrived in Hannibal shortly after mid-June, 
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1861. He had been in New Orleans in May, 
and had made the trip back upriver to St. 
Louis aboard the last river steamer before the 
closing of the river traffic from North to 
South. The steamboat, “Nebraska,” was halt- 
ed at Jefferson Barracks below St. Louis by 
cannon fire and forced into port for inspec- 
tion. It was the last to be granted free pas- 
sage to the upper Mississippi by the Union 
troops at St. Louis. 

Clemens was inducted into the Polar Star 
Lodge of the Masonic order in St. Louis the 
day after his arrival. Before leaving to return 
to Hannibal he was listed as passing the fel- 
lowcraft degree of the lodge. Back in Hannibal] 
his short engagement in the Civil War began. 

Several independent groups of soldiers on 
both sides were organized in the Hannibal 
area at that early period of the war, includ- 
ing the Marion Artillery, the Silver Grays, the 
Palmyra Guards, and the W. E. Dennis Com- 


pany. f 
The Ralls County Rangers, which Clemens 
joined, was organized in a “secret place” on 
Bear Creek Hill in the same area where Tom 
Sawyer's red-handed bandits carried out their 
adventures in Twain's classic novel. The or- 
ganizing was done in secret for fear of the 
Union militia across the river in Illinois. 

There has been a historical disagreement 
as to whether the band called themselves 
the “Ralls County Rangers” or the “Marion 
Rangers.” Both names have been alluded to 
by members of the brigade in later writing. 
The Ralls County name seems closer to the 
truth since so many of the men came from 
that county. 

The first maneuver of the band was an 
all-night march to New London, Mo., and 
the home of Col. John Ralls, a well respected 
veteran of the Mexican War. 

According to the Clemen’s biographer 
Albert Bigelow Paine, Sam Clemens and his 
lifelong friend, Sam Bowen, visited their 
sweethearts on the eve of their departure 
and invited the girls to “walk through the 
pickets’ with them to see them off. However, 
the “pickets” were off visiting their own 
sweethearts. 

The army marched south all night and 
arrived, exhausted, for a hearty breakfast 
and “swearing in” ceremony at the home of 
Col. Ralls. Ralls, who was authorized by 
Gov. Claiborne Fox Jackson to swear in 
troops for the rebel army made the brigade 
official. When apprised of the presence of the 
Confederate troops in the area, local sym- 
pathizers in the New London Vicinity donated 
steeds and provisions to be returned after 
the conflict—a period estimated then to last 
no longer than three months at the most. 

Sam Clemens was given a frisky yellow 
mule, whose bobbed tail moved its master 
to christen it “Paint Brush.” Along with the 
mule, Clemens received an extra pair of 
boots, two gray blankets, a home-made quilt, 
frying pan, one carpet sack, one small valise, 
an overcoat, an old Kentucky squirrel rifle, 
approximately 20 yards of seagrass rope, and 
an umbrella, 

The army moved out and made camp near 
Goodwin’s Mill on Salt River and made a 
large log barn its headquarters. In Twain's 
“Private History” the barn became a corn- 
crib. 

During the encampment a member of the 
band was appointed official barber to shorten 
each man's hair in preparation for any hand- 
to-hand combat to come. Armed with a pair 
of sheep-shears, the barber tortured each 
man in his turn. Any hair that escaped cut- 
ting was pulled out by the shears. 

By popular vote, officers of the brigade were 
elected. William Ely was elected captain; 
Asa Glascock, first lieutenant; Clemens him- 
self was chosen as second lieutenant; and 
Sam Bowen was made a sergeant. One by one 
each member of the band was elected to one 
position or another until there were only 
two or three men left to serve as privates. 
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Rain rather than Union troops was the 
Major enemy encountered by the Ralls 
County Rangers. Heavy rains swelled Salt 
River, making the camp into a quagmire and 
forcing the soldiers to higher ground. A false 
alarm now and then forced the small band 
to retreat into the mud and brush, only 
to return, cursing the soldier’s lot, after the 
Yankee invaders failed to appear. 

The foul weather and sodden conditions 
also dampened the once-high enthusiasm of 
the troopers. Lieutenant Clemens once had 
to threaten Sam Bowen with court martial 
and death before the latter would take his 
guard position. Once on duty Bowen prob- 
ably fell asleep, according to a custom that 
was developed by the Rangers’ sentinels. 

The Rangers saw little “action” during 
their tour of duty. One night a patch of 
mullein stalks waving on the top of a hill 
were fired upon when they were mistaken 
for patrolling enemy forces. The Pickets who 
did the shooting ‘returned to camp, and the 
whole brigade was quickly roused and pre- 
pared for battle. But the mullein stalks made 
no advance. 

Another such instance was recorded when 
One sentinel’s horse plodded toward its mas- 
ter in the dark and was fatally shot when 
it did not answer the call to identify itself. 

Sam Clemens’ misery was compounded by 
a boil which he developed during the en- 
campment. His affliction made it painful for 
him to move with the troops when they 
finally decided to break camp. 

Another sore was “Paint Brush.” At one 
juncture the lieutenant’s steed refused to 
swim the swollen Salt River as the Rangers 
moved on toward Monroe City. Ab Grimes, a 
colleague of Lt. Clemens who later became 
famous as a Confederate mail runner and 
Spy, recalls in his autobiography that in 
order to aid the officer, he threw a rope 
around the stubborn mule's neck and rode 
ahead of it, forcing “Paint Brush” to leap 
into the stream. 

As he approached the other side, Grimes 
looked back to see no sign of mule or rider 
behind him. Horrified, he spurred his horse 
toward the opposite bank, pulling furiously 
at the rope. Soon Clemens’ old slouch hat 
appeared above the surface along with the 
ears of the mule, then the lieutenant’s head 
and the head and neck of the mule emerged, 
and finally the remainder of both, 

When Clemens had caught up on his 
breathing, Grimes reports, he choked out, 
“Ab, that infernal mule waded every step of 
the way across that river!” 

Enroute away from their disastrous en- 
campment, the Ralls County Rangers met 
Brig. Gen. Tom Harris, the commander of 
the rebel forces in the Northeast Missouri 
District, and a man several of them knew 
from Hannibal. General Harris at first or- 
dered the men to return to their camp. When 
this order met with laugher and general hos- 
tility, the general asked the men to return. 
When this, too, failed he begged them to 
return, but to no avail, The Rangers told 
him that they had been there and knew all 
about it, and were going to where there was 
food. They were deeply resentful of the high 
life Gen. Harris had been living off area 
farms, while they suffered in the swamp of 
the Salt River valley. 

The Rangers later encounter with the wife 
of a Yankee colonel was no more successful 
than Gen. Harris’ encounter with the 
Rangers. Unaware that the woman held sym- 
pathies for the Union, the brigade stopped at 
her farmhouse and Clemens was appointed to 
ask if they could buy some food. The irate 
woman unceremoniously chased off the future 
literary giant with a hickory hoop stick which 
she kept strategically placed behind the door. 
The leutenant’s retreat was accompanied by 
the tremendous laugher of his comrades. 

At around 1 a.m. that same night, the 
company arrived at the home of Col. Bill 
Splawn, another well-known Ralls County 
Southern sympathizer. Wishing not to dis- 
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turb the Splawn family at that late hour, the 
men commandeered the use of the farmer’s 
hayloft for their barracks. 

It wasn't too much later that a cry of 
“Fire!” upset the quietude of the early morn- 
ing hours. Clemens, sleeping near the gable 
door, instinctively rolled out the door and 
dropped ten or twelve feet to the rocky 
ground outside the barn, spraining his ankle 
and arousing his boil, In the meantime, the 
men inside the loft rolled up the burning 
hay and tossed it out the same door on top 
of the poor lieutenant. Sam scrambled fu- 
riously from under the burning hay, and 
proceeded to curse his comrades, the war, 
and the human race in general to the amuse- 
ment of his fellow soldiers. 

After a large meal the next day at the 
Splawn home, the troop left for New London. 
Sam Clemens, however, made it only so far 
as the home of Nuck Matson, another area 
farmer with Confederate leanings. At the 
Matson home Sam retired from the Army to 
nurse his ankle and boil. 

He later wrote, “I resigned after two weeks’ 
service in the field, explaining that I was 
‘incapacitated by fatigue’ through persistent 
retreating.” 

The Matsons’ assigned a young Negro lad 
to stand guard duty to keep an eye out for 
approaching Union troops. When the Yankees 
moved into the neighborhood, the lad would 
warn Sam in time for him to scurry into the 
nearby woods and hide until the danger 
passed. In time his wound healed and Sam 
Clemens left for Keokuk to join his abolition- 
ist brother, Orion, to move on to Nevada ter- 
ritory where his adventures were later re- 
counted in “Roughing It.” 

The rest of the Rangers also soon parted 
company, some joining other, more official 
groups; others dropping out of the war alto- 
gether. 

About two weeks after Sam Clemens’ de- 
parture, a company of Union troops moved 
into the area under the command of Captain 
Ulysses S. Grant. Grant stayed at a house in 
Florida, Mo., while his unit was clearing the 
area of bands like the Rangers. 

Clemens and Grant met later when 
Clemens was Mark Twain and Grant was a 
former President. Twain’s publishing firm, 
American Publishing Company, printed 
Grant’s autobiography, earning royalties of 
$500,000 for Grant’s estate. The general died 
four days after completing the manuscript. 

Other than the story of his adventures 
which he wrote, Mark Twain gained little 
from his war experience. His brother changed 
his philosophy to sympathy for the Union, 
and later in life it is said he even voted Re- 
publican. However, judging from the activi- 
ties of the Ralls County Rangers in general, 
perhaps the South was just as well off with- 
out them. 

MoLLY BrRowN—HANNIBAL’s “UNSINKABLE” 
SPRIT 


(By Rev. Williard Heimbeck) 


One of the most colorful, semi-legendary 
characters of low and high society in America 
and abroad during the late 1800's and the 
early 1900's, “The Unsinkable Molly Brown,” 
was born in Hannibal on July 18th, 1867. 

Her real name was Margaret Tobin, but 
everyone called her Maggie. Her childhood 
home on the corner of Butler and Seventh 
Street (Denkler’s Alley in the old days) is 
currently being restored by the Marion 
County Historical Society. 

This daughter of a poor Irish ditchdigger 
was in her early days allergic to education 
and given to being a tomboy and playing 
with her brother Daniel's gang. Naturally, 
the lot of such a child in the late 1870's and 
early 1880's pointed toward early employ- 
ment and hard work. 

By her mid-teens Maggie was a most at- 
tractive, bosomy, red head with an aggres- 
sive personality and exaggerated ambitions. 
After working in a tobacco factory she se- 
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cured employment in the fashionable Park 
Hotel dining room as a waitress. 

When Hannibal's native son, Mark Twain, 
came home in May, 1882, for the first time in 
17 years and was lionized by local society as 
he sought material for his forthcoming book, 
“Life on the Mississippi”, Maggie managed to 
arrange to wait on him, and since she loved 
celebrities and he loyed an audience, even 
one attractive and worshipful waitress, 
Clemens regaled her with tales of his days 
in the mining camps and the wealth of the 
west. 

Nothing would do for Maggie but the West. 
First she persuaded brother Daniel to go to 
Leadville, Colorado, in 1883. The next year 
she left for the same destination with food 
for three days in shoe boxes and all her 
possessions in a carpet bag and a satchel. 

The roaring community of Leadville saw 
Maggie Tobin start her life there as a dish 
washer and table waitress in a boarding 
house, but she was soon clerking in the 
Emporium and flashing her personality 
around with the result that she gained the 
attention of James J. Brown, manager of 
the Louisville mine. 

His courtship was slowed by the fact that 
Maggie thought him too old; he was thirty 
and thirteen years her senior. 

Fast horses, stories of the wealth he would 
gain through his investments and his deter- 
mination to marry her finally culminated in 
their wedding on September Ist, 1886, in the 
Church of the Annunciation. Their first home 
was in Stumpville three miles east of Lead- 
ville and close to Jim’s mines. 

The new family lived in a two-room log 
cabin. The myth about Maggie’s burning up 
a fortune got its start. The “Unsinkable Molly 
Brown” makes it appear that a sum of money 
in paper currency was hidden in a stove and 
burned during the night when Molly lit the 
stove to keep warm. 

The facts appear to be that Jim brought 
the cash box with about $75 in specie (hard 
money) home and hid it in the stove for 
safe keeping, Molly did light the fire, but all 
the money was recovered, In later years our 
heroine fabricated the tale from these facts 
until the amount of paper money destroyed 
finally reached $300,000.00. When corrected 
she would laugh and say, “Well, it was a— 
good story anyway!” 

The family prospered and moved to Lead- 
ville when their two children, Lawrence and 
Helen, were born. 

Still Maggie was a social nobody. 

Then the Little Jonny mine Jim was man- 
aging struck a rich vein of gold during the 
days of the 1893 depression when silver was 
extremely depressed in price. The mine own- 
ers were so grateful that they gave Jim 
Brown a one-eighth interest in the mine. 
This propelled the Brown fortune upward, so 
that they could move to Denver, when Maggie 
set out to conquer the “Sacred Thirty-Six”, 
the top social and economic set. 

Soon she was known to those she would 
have as her friends as “The Impossible Mrs. 
Brown”. 

Her manners were barbaric, her English 
laughable, her spending profligate, her seek- 
ing for publicity constant, but she kept try- 
ing. She took to traveling, which found her 
ability as an entertainer and her open purse 
the key to acceptance in European and East- 
ern United States society. Still the “Sacred 
Thirty-Six” laughed at her and locked her 
out of their activities, 

When she paraded up and down Denver's 
main streets in expensive furs the natives 
began to call her “Colorado’s unique fur- 
bearing animal”. 

She and Jim fought over her expensive 
tastes and frequent trips away from home... 
and his roving eye. 

Maggie took lessons in English, French, 
German, manners, dramatics, voice, yodeling, 
and the guitar. All of this plus her flaming 
red hair and aggressive manner made her a 
personage of striking flamboyance. 
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She was in Europe during the winter of 
1911-1912 and managed to book passage on 
the new, unsinkable ship, the “Titanic” for 
its maiden voyage. When an iceberg sliced a 
mortal wound in the hull of the unsinkable 
ship, Maggie was the heroine of life boat No. 
6. She calmed the panic stricken women by 
her example and her singing and helped row 
the life boat out of the area where the down- 
suck of the sinking ship would have drawn 
it down with the Titanic. When a stoker was 
borrowed from another lifeboat to help with 
the rowing, she gave him her sable stole and, 
according to some, saved the man’s life. 

Once aboard the rescue ship “S.S. Car- 
pathia” Maggie worked unceasingly as a 
nurse and interpreter for the widows of the 
many immigrants, Caught up in the horrors 
of the needs of these unfortunates, she pro- 
posed that the more fortunate passengers on 
the “Carpathia” raise $10,000 for the relief of 
the survivors, and she did raise $7,000. 

Since the sinking of the “Titanic” was a 
story of human failures, the heartwarming 
heroism of Maggie Tobin Brown caught the 
public’s eye. A medal was struck for her; 
and it was recorded that she told the report- 
ers who met the boat and commented on her 
survival, “Typical Brown luck. I'm unsink- 
able”. So, from that day on, she was the 
“Unsinkable Mrs. Brown.” 

An enormously popular stage musical by 
Meredith Willson, “The Unsinkable Molly 
Brown,” based on this incident and her en- 
tire life played to packed houses on Broad- 
way during the 1950's. 

Denver society opened its doors for her on 
May ist, 1912, when with Mrs. George E. 
Berger she shared honors at a luncheon at 
the home of Mrs. Crawford Hill, Queen of the 
“Sacred Thirty-Six.” 

The same doors closed shortly on Maggie 
Tobin Brown, then age forty-four. The rest 
of her life was anticlimatic and increasingly 
tragic. She got people to call her Molly or 
Peggy instead of the inelegant Maggie. The 
family struggled over her husband’s shrink- 
ing fortune. She tried to maintain her 
precarious social position and her fleeing 
youth and succeeded in neither. 

However, her latter years did witness not 
only scattered returns via private railroad car 
to Hannibal, but several high spots. In 1927 
she spearheaded the saving of the Denver 
home of author Eugene Field. During this 
campaign of historic importance, similar to 
the Marion County Historical Society’s effort 
to save and restore her own home in Han- 
nibal, “The Unsinkable” gave an amateur 
program in the Civic Auditorium. Only one 
hundred people sat in the seats that could 
have held twenty-five hundred. One of the 
high and fearful spots on that program was 
Maggie's reading of Eugene Field's poems. 

A few weeks before she died she visited 
Leadville and was shocked by the plight of 
the miners’ children during the winter of 
1932. She proposed a great Christmas party 
for them with presents of warm clothing and 
other things dear to children. While her 
death came on October 25, her nephew, Ted 
Brown, quietly distributed her gifts that 
Christmastide. 

Maggie Tobin Brown was one of the 
uniquely frontier characters related by birth 
or residence to Hannibal and Marion County 
and northeast Missouri. With the others her 
dreams, adventures, misadventures, and in- 
teraction with American life remind us of 
our historic past and its significant part in 
the Nineteenth Century. 


NEED FOR RIVER SAFETY 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, a 
significant increase in the number of 
serious accidents on the Mississippi River 
has underlined the need for a concerted 
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program of river safety legislation, es- 
pecially Federal licensing standards. 

A driver's license is required to oper- 
ate a motor vehicle on public streets, but 
no standards of competency or experi- 
ence are required for a towboat pilot on 
our inland waterways even though the 
pilot often moves barges which contain 
lethal chlorine or other explosive car- 
goes. 

Continued failure to enact adequate 
safety requirements for our navigable 
rivers and lakes is to court disaster. 

In a recent series of informative ar- 
ticles in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Mr. Allan Hale reported some of the haz- 
ards which threaten life and property 
both on the water and along the shores, 
calling particular attention to the out- 
standing work of Congresswoman LEO- 
nor K., SULLIVAN, of Missouri, in her ef- 
forts to obtain badly needed safety regu- 
lations. I ask unanimous consent that the 
three of Mr. Hale’s articles and an edi- 
torial from the May 29 Globe-Democrat 
be introduced into the RECORD. 

Through news articles and editorials, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch has also 
given notable public service in calling 
attention to the danger, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that an editorial from the 
June 28 issue also be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 
May 24, 1969] 
A River TracGepy Pornts Up A NEED 
(By Allan Hale) 


“It’s not me I'm afraid of, or the river. 
It’s the fact that the man I meet coming 
down may not know what he’s doing.” 

Dave Carlton is a licensed Mississippi River 
pilot. The Marine Officers Association, of 
which he is a member, said that perhaps half 
of the pilots on the river are licensed. 

“The public would really be surprised if 
they were informed,” said another pilot. 
“There are no requirements at all. Anybody 
can be a pilot, no matter what kind of cargo 
he’s got .. . you can take a taxi-cab driver, 
put him on the boat and tell him to be a 
pilot, and you're not breaking any law.” 

The men who move the big cargoes on the 
river, the long strings of barges with 20 to 
40 thousand tons of cargo get a certain grim 
amusement out of the fact that the people 
of the river cities like St. Louis don’t know 
what’s floating past their front windows—or 
what might happen if something went wrong. 

On May 12 a barge explosion which killed 
several at La Grange, Mo., underlined the 
reason for an increase of interest among the 
river cities in what’s going on in front of 
them. 

The city of New Orleans got a demonstra- 
tion in April when a towboat pushing three 
barges was involved in collision with a Chi- 
nese nationalist freighter one midnight, di- 
rectly under the Greater New Orleans Mis- 
sissippi River Bridge. The lead barge, loaded 
with 9,000 barrels of crude oil caught fire. 

Flames soaring 100 feet into the air seared 
an 80-foot area of the bridge, buckled the 
steel rails of the sidewalk guards and dam- 
aged the understructure. Twenty-five Chinese 
crewmen aboard the freighter died. 

It could happen any day, in any river city, 
say the towboat men. 

“Now if his boat had also—I might men- 
tion that there were thousands of people 
gathered to watch this burning ship and 
barges—if this boat had also had a barge of 
chlorine in the tow, which you do sometimes 
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have, and it had exploded in downtown New 
Orleans, maybe 1,300 tons of it, it would 
have wiped out no telling how many,” says 
Carlton. “This could happen at Alton, any- 
place.” 

Carlton works out of St, Louis, lives at 
Cape Girardeau and mostly handles the two 
biggest towboats of the river, the 1,000-ton 
twins “America” and the “United States,” 
owned by Federal Barge Lines here. 

It was a deputation of St. Louis towboat 
men which in 1962 went to U.S. Congress- 
woman Leonor K. Sullivan, 3rd District. They 
were deeply concerned, she said. “They said 
they were working under great hazards and 
with no safety regulations,” she said. 

The river men convinced her that there 
was a case for regulations requiring the 
licensing of pilots and the inspection of 
boats. The result was a two-month session 
of hearings before a subcommittee of the 
Congressional Committee of Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

There had been similar hearings on the 
same subject before. In 1935, when nothing 
was done. In 1951, when nothing was done. 
In 1965 the same thing happened. 

The record of the hearings fills a book 
three-quarters of an inch thick. The book is 
so far the sole concrete result. 

The regulations were blocked solid, Mrs. 
Sullivan explained, by the opposition of the 
majority of towboat operators. The men who 
work the boats came forward and spoke for 
a regulation. The towboat operators, with 
the exception of some of the largest and 
most reputable firms, were against it. 

This week a barge explosion at La Grange, 
Mo., killed several persons. This and the 
April disaster at New Orleans, coupled with 
an earlier one near New Orleans last year 
when 21 died in a towboat-freighter collision 
have convinced Mrs, Sullivan that the time 
has come to try again. 

She has now asked the chairman of her 
committee to request those in favor of regu- 
lation and those against to sit down and 
reason out together what provisions of the 
bill they can and cannot live with. This will 
be no ordinary house hearing, she points out. 
“This is not the normal way legislation is 
written, but I think it’s an effective way when 
it’s stymied,” she says. 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 
May 26, 1969] 


INEPT RIVER PILoTs—INVITATION TO DISASTER 


(By Allan Hale) 

On a fine day, it’s a pretty sight to watch 
the towboats, painted in crude, bright colors, 
pushing their strings of barges up and down 
the river. 

From the St. Louis levee, from the tall of- 
fice buildings of downtown you can look and 
turn away with a renewed sense of America’s 
industrial capacity, as demonstrated by those 
great, heavy-laden barges. 

From the river overlooks dotted along the 
shore, from the gardens of homes that edge 
the water, the children wave at the pretty 
boat. Sometimes the man in the pilothouse 
waves back, 

He knows something they don’t. 

That a wrong touch on the steering levers, 
a sudden current or a wrong decision ... and 
he could send a wave of burning gasoline 
and crude oil boiling into the city like a huge 
napalm bomb. Or flood the streets with chlo- 
rine gas. 

He knows something else, also. 

That no regulations exist to require him 
or any other pilot he may meet on the river 
to pass an examination of competency. 

There is an examination, set by the Coast 
Guard, and many men take it. Large barge 
lines like to use certificated men. Before tak- 
ing the examination a man must produce 
letters of recommendation from employers 
he has worked for, usually as a mate, 

For years now, and more particularly for 
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the last five years, the licensed pilots and 
some of the larger companies have been try- 
ing to get legislation through Congress re- 
quiring examinations for towboat officers and 
inspection of boats. 

Tows of barges on the Mississippi are grow- 
ing larger all the time. 

Such pilots work a 12 hour day, divided 
into two watches, six on, six off. They earn 
around $15,000 a year and are entitled to a 
day of rest for every day they work, which 
means a man may, if he wishes, work six 
months, rest six months. 

Capt. Bill Jackson is a licensed pilot and a 
member of the executive board of the Marine 
Officers Association. 

He explains: “Originally boats were placed 
under the marine inspection law by the 
steamboat inspection service of the Com- 
merce Department. Now, slowly and methodi- 
cally, steam has been replaced by diesel.” 

Few steamboats are left on the river today. 
The only commercial steamboat which now 
visits St. Louis is the excursion steamer 
“Delta Queen.” 

When steam changed to diesel Capt. Jack- 
son says, the regulations died with steam. 
Diesel boats are not required to have licensed 
Officers or be subject to inspection while 
under construction or in use. 

“The lobby of the diesel engine manu- 
facturers, the industry, as represented by the 
American Waterway Operators—a powerful 
lobby in itself, which far supersedes any- 
thing we have to offer in the way of a 
lobbying group—have become so powerful 
that we can't even really be heard, so far as 
the need for inspection laws is concerned,” 
Jackson says. 

One of the arguments of the towboat op- 
erators against the regulation and licensing 
of officers is that the examinations set by the 
Coast Guard—the regulatory agency which 
administers the examinations—are unrealis- 
tic, involving river men in subjects like celes- 
tial navigation which they will never need. 

“There is a small degree of truth in this,” 
Jackson admits. 

“The Coast Guard are mainly salt water 
people and there is a certain degree of salt 
water interrogation in the examination for 
a pilot. It’s not a thing that couldn’t be over- 
come with compromise in a committee.” 

Compromise in a committee is the thing 
now being sought by U.S. Congresswoman 
Leonor K. Sullivan (Dem.), St. Louis, who, 
after being approached by a deputation of 
river men in 1962, introduced a bill which 
would have required the regulation of key 
personnnel aboard towboats and inspection 
of the boats. 

Hearings were held on it in 1965 and 
nothing happened. Small operators came for- 
ward and said it would ruin them, Mrs. Sul- 
livan says. 

One argument put forward by the operators 
is that they have pilots who are perfectly 
competent, but have no talent for taking for- 
mal examinations. 

Asked about this at a recent meeting of 
the Marine Officers executive board, Jackson 
waved his hand around the table. 

“Each and every man in this room has 
passed a Coast Guard license examination,” 
he said. “We've all made it. There’s quite a 
few people for whom it takes a little longer, 
but they have made it. It’s simply a matter 
of studying and knowing your job.” 

Mrs. Sullivan, whose bill has made no 
progress, is now asking that both sides sit 
down round a table and discuss what sort 
o ese they could or could not live 

th. 


Meanwhile, night and day, the cargoes pass 
up and down the river. In many wheelhouses 
there hangs a thin, printed pamphlet, list- 
ing the dangerous cargoes which a pilot, 
experienced or inexperienced, licensed or not 
may suddenly find included in his tow. 
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Where a page is marked with a skull and 
cross bones—and many are—it means that 
the cargo is deadly. 

Nor does the pilot get any choice about 
what goes into the makeup of his tow. He 
is told by radio-telephone to pick up, at 
some designated point, barge XYZ-12. 

The river men pay their toll in life. In two 
major accidents since March last year a total 
of 46 men have died. At La Grange, Mo., 
May 12 four died and two are missing in a 
tanker barge explosion. 

Dave Carlton, another board member of 
the Marine Officers Association was talking 
to another pilot about it the other day. 
“What would people think if you allowed 
trucking companies to operate with men 
without a driver’s license or any training 
whatsoever? Just put a man on a big diesel 
rig and send him out on the highway where 
you're driving up and down with your 
family?” 

“Yeah,” said the other pilot. “But you 
know? One day, one Saturday afternoon 
when the St. Louis downtown is crowded 
with shoppers, there’s going to be a chlorine 
barge hit a pier of one of the bridges and 
rupture.” 

Carlton takes it up “If he hit the Eads 
Bridge on Saturday afternoon . pouf! 
Thirteen hundred tons of chlorine and here 
it all comes in a big green cloud. Remember 
the barge that sank at Natchez? They said 
if it ruptured and released that 1,100 tons 
of chlorine it would, with proper atmos- 
pheric conditions, have killed everything 
within 40 miles.” 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 
June 17, 1969] 


VALLEY LINE HEAD SCORES Lack or U.S. Laws 
FOR TOWBOATS 


(By Allan Hale) 


“There are things going on, on these rivers 
today that shouldn’t be allowed,” says Wes- 
ley J. Barta, flatly. 

“I can tell you of a company carrying the 
most dangerous cargo which used to have 
an engineer sleep on a cot in the engine- 
room, on duty 24 hours a day. Inexperienced 
men in the pilot house, I believe it’s doing 
the same thing today.” 

Barta is no disgruntled deck-hand or hired 
union official, He is president on one of the 
six biggest towboating firms on the rivers 
of America, the Valley Line, with 800 hands 
on the payroll, 17 towboats of its own and 
a fleet of 500 barges. 

BARTA has for years supported rigorous 
standards of crewing, licensing and inspec- 
tion which are opposed by probably every 
other towboat company in the nation. 

Me was the only towboat owner out of 
about 50 who testified at a Congressional 
hearing in 1965 to speak out in favor of fed- 
eral laws for the towboat industry. 

The argument has started again, follow- 
ing a series of Globe-Democrat articles and 
an editorial, and Barta has been asked by 
U.S. Rep. Leonor K. Sullivan if he would 
testify again. He says he will. 

“T have felt this way for all of the 21 years 
I have been associated with the towboat in- 
dustry,” he says. Barta has been 34 years in 
shipping, starting on the Great Lakes. 

He served a shipyard apprenticeship, later 
sailed as a licensed marine engineer, was six 
years a ship surveyor for the American Bu- 
reau of Shipping and joined the old Missis- 
sippi Valley Barge Line, now the St. Louis- 
based Valley Line, as superintendent of 
maintenance in 1947. 

“This is a matter of public interest,” he 
says, “Perhaps some of that comes from the 
fact that my background is that of an engi- 
neer and a shipbuilder. I haven't changed 
my views. 

“I'm particularly interested in proper ves- 
sel construction and inspection,” he goes on. 
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“If you want to build any kind of a building 
there are building codes and regulations es- 
tablished for the general public safety. It is 
through a series of unfortunate circum- 
stances that we don’t have this.” 

He specifies two of these circumstances— 
the replacement of steamboats subject to 
strict regulation by diesel boats subject to 
no regulations; and the transfer of control 
over the inland waterways from the Bu- 
reau of Marine Inspection and Navigation 
of the Commerce Department to the Coast 
Guard. The Coast Guard, he says, and he 
doesn’t blame them, had to familiarize it- 
self with the business. 

“It became obvious to many of us that we 
did need regulation,” he says. “We recognized 
this in this company when we made the 
change from steam to diesel, and we've al- 
Ways built our vessels in accordance with 
American Bureau of Shipping Standards and 
the known rules of the Coast Guard. 

“We have always maintained a policy of 
hiring licensed engineers and licensed pilots 
and masters.” 

To his knowledge, Barta estimates, the 
leading common carriers, perhaps six out of 
several hundred companies, make a policy 
of building their boats in accordance with 
Coast Guard regulations and American Bu- 
reau of Shipping regulations. 

“So far as I know,” he says, “only three of 
those adhere to the licensing principle. 

“I made a conservative estimate, I thought, 
10 years or so ago that reasonable rules for 
construction and operation were only being 
followed on about 15 per cent of the boats 
operating. I think that percentage has gone 
down since then.” 

Why are other companies against towboat 
regulation? “I can see some increased costs 
that come with it,” Barta says. “But at the 
same time I see better operations and a better 
industry in which we have some hope of re- 
ducing insurance costs and many other costs 
of business so that the cost of doing business 
as a result of being embarrassed by the Coast 
Guard will probably be offset in some other 
areas.” 

To inspect a perfectly sound vessel, he ad- 
mits, is time-consuming and costly. There 
would probably also be regulations imposed 
that are not completely acceptable to even 
the best companies. 

“I recognize that, but the gain is having a 
much better industry, that’s the way I look 
at it.” 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 
May 29, 1969] 
DISASTER ON THE Way To HAPPEN 


The federal government has strict laws 
protecting migratory game birds and other 
waterfowl that use the nation’s rivers. Why, 
then, is not the same concern shown for 
people? 

Globe-Democrat staff writer Allan Hale, in 
two articles on river pilots, has revealed gross 
dereliction which exists toward regulation of 
this exacting occupation. 

The shocking truth is that there are no 
requirements at all, with the result that only 
about half of the pilots on the river are 
licensed. 

Dave Carlton, licensed Mississippi river pi- 
lot and a board member of the Marine Officers 
Association, aptly compares the situation to 
allowing trucking companies to operate with 
men who have no driver’s license or any 
training whatsoever. 

It would be like putting a man with abso- 
lutely no experience on a big diesel rig and 
sending him out on a crowded highway. 

As another licensed pilot puts it, “Anybody 
can be a pilot, no matter what kind of cargo 
he's got .. . you can take a taxicab driver, put 
him on a boat and tell him to be a pilot, and 
you’re not breaking any law.” 

It's a potentially deadly 
literally. 


situation— 
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The slightest mistake by an inexperienced 
towboat pilot could cause barges to crash into 
a bridge, sending a wave of burning gasoline 
or crude oil into a city like a huge napalm 
bomb, or a lethal blanket of chlorine gas over 
a wide area. 

Residents of the river city of LaGrange, 
Mo., know about such things. On May 12 a 
barge—operated by an unlicensed pilot—hit 
a bridge pier there after getting caught in a 
current. Four persons died in the explosion 
that followed. 

Carlton and other licensed pilots say the 
same thing could happen on any day at any 
river city. 

In the face of this grim possibility, the 
need for rigid regulations for river pilots is 
obvious. 

Suck legislation has been proposed by 
United States Rep. Leonor K. Sullivan of St. 
Louis, who in 1962 introduced a bill to re- 
quire the regulation of key personnel aboard 
towboats and inspection of the boats. 

Nearly seven years have passed and still 
Con has taken no action on Mrs. Sul- 
livan’s bill. 

How many more disasters such as the one 
at LaGrange, or the recent explosion at New 
Orleans—when three barges and a Nationalist 
China freighter collided, killing 25 Chinese 
crewmen—will occur before the nation’s law- 
makers decide it’s time to give people the 
same protection as fowl? 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
June 28, 1969] 


KEEPING THE RIVERS SAFE 


The measures Representative Leonor K. 
Sullivan of St. Louis is proposing for the 
safe operation of towboats and their barges 
on the inland waterways seem to us reason- 
able and prudent; we hope Congress will de- 
lay no further in legislating on the subject. 
Basically what Mrs. Sullivan wants is ex- 
amination and licensing of pilots and inspec- 
tion of towboats and barges during con- 
struction and at regular intervals during 
operation. 

Pilots would already be subject to regula- 
tion by the United States Coast Guard were 
it not for the fluke that laws covering them 
apply to steam vessels, and steam has been 
almost entirely replaced by diesel power. 

Inspection of towboats has become neces- 
sary principally because small occasional 
builders can build almost any kind of ves- 
sel and call it a towboat in the absence of 
regulation. It is at this type of construc- 
tion, rather than that of the large standard 
shipyards, that the inspection provisions are 
aimed, 

The essentials of this legislation do not 
break new ground but rather restore old 
ground that has eroded away. The principle 
of safety regulation on the rivers has long 
been recognized. Even if its absence had 
not been accompanied by a rise in accidents 
the legislation would be fully justified as a 
preventive measure. Accidents are, however, 
on the increase, partly owing to increases in 
boy numbers of towboats and barges in serv- 
ce. 

On the Mississippi River system between 
1958 and 1968 collisions increased from 39 
to 66, groundings from 7 to 18, and sinkings 
from 16 to 38. To the credit of the con- 
struction and shipping industries, fatalities 
in accidents actually decreased slightly, from 
23 to 21. Carriage of increasing types and 
quantities of dangerous cargo also argues 
the wisdom of more adequate regulation. 

We should think the inland shipyards and 
the barge lines would have been making 
themselves more of a force for the advance- 
ment of this legislation than they appar- 
ently have been. Their industries stand to 
benefit substantially from it, in enhanced 
prestige and public approval. The more re- 
sponsible elements already operate of their 
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own initiative with safe craft and qualified 
key men; it is to their interest as well that 
the less responsible should be required to do 
so. 


THE ABM WHITE PAPER 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, among 
the most consistent and articulate critics 
of the ABM are a number of distin- 
guished members of the academic com- 
munity in Massachusetts. Three of these 
men have just completed a detailed anal- 
ysis of the transcript of a hearing held 
on May 22 by the House Committee on 
Armed Services. Included in that tran- 
script is the so-called Pentagon White 
Paper on the ABM, as well as a lengthy 
series of questions and answers among 
the members of the committee and the 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Laird, and 
members of his staff. 

The analysis was prepared by Dr. 
Jerome Wiesner, Dr. George Rathgens, 
and Dr. Steven Weinberg, all of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Drs. Wiesner and Rathgens have both 
served in the highest levels of our Gov- 
ernment, working on critical matters of 
national security. Their expertise too is 
a matter of record. Dr. Weinberg has 
served as a consultant to the Govern- 
ment on matters similarly related to the 
national security. 

Because I think this analysis is so rele- 
vent to the upcoming debate on the 
Safeguard ABM, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the critique 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A CRITIQUE OF PENTAGON ABM WHITE PAPER 


(By George W. Rathjens, Jerome B. Wiesner, 
and Steven Weinberg) 


INTRODUCTION 


In recent weeks the Defense Department 
has released additional information pertain- 
ing to the Safeguard ABM system and to 
the threat against which it might have to 
perform. To some extent there seems to have 
been a serious attempt to respond to many 
of the criticisms regarding the systems. This 
is particularly evident in Secretary Laird’s 
testimony of May 22 before the Subcom- 
mittees on the Department of Defense and 
on Military Construction of the Committee 
on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 
For example, he deals at some length with 
the vulnerability of the Minuteman force 
to a Soviet SS-9 missile attack, the problem 
of the vulnerability of the Safeguard radars, 
and alternatives to Safeguard. 

However, despite this response we feel that 
many fundamental objections to Safeguard 
remain unanswered. Others of the answers 
that have been given we feel are misleading. 
For these reasons, and because Secretary 
Laird regards his May 22 statement as the 
most complete statement on the subject, we 
have felt that it would be useful to reexam- 
ine some of the problems with Safeguard, 
drawing particularly on Mr, Laird’s May 22 
appearance. Page references, unless other- 
wise noted, are to the report of the May 22 
hearings. 

SUMMARY 
I. Safeguard and the defense of our retalia- 
tory forces 

We are not persuaded of the likelihood of 
the Soviet Union’s achieving a first strike 
capability by the mid-1970's. In order to 
launch a first strike of the sort envisioned 
by Secretary Laird, with the force size as- 
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sumed by him, the Soviets would need SS-9’'s 
with extraordinary accuracy and high relia- 
bility; they would need a reprograming 
capability for SS-9 failures; they would need 
to solve the problem of coordinating an at- 
tack on our bombers and Minutemen; they 
would need to deal with our nuclear armed 
tactical aircraft; they would need an effec- 
tive ASW system; and they would need a 
wide-spread ABM system. We find it unlikely 
that they will achieve any one of these capa- 
bilities much less all of them. 

Safeguard still seems to us to be ill- 
designed for defense of our deterrent. Long- 
range high-altitude Spartan missiles and 
expensive soft high-power radars might make 
sense in a thin area defense of our popula- 
tion, but not in a terminal defense system 
for our ICBM’s. 

We find that Safeguard is ineffective as 
a defense of Minuteman. Even with perfect 
ABM performance, the offense could, by 
striking first at our radars, keep the number 
of Minutemen saved by the full Safeguard 
system down to 20-80. This defense could 
be entirely offset by an increase in the Soviet 
SS-9 force from the figure of 420 projected 
by Secretary Laird to less than 465 missiles. 

Two alternative responses to the possibil- 
ity of a Soviet first strike threat seem to us 
to be greatly superior to Safeguard. One is 
to wait until the threat actually begins to 
materialize, and then increase our ICBM or 
SLBM forces which takes much less time 
than an ABM deployment, The other is to 
super-harden our ICBM's, which would be 
more effective than an ABM deployment even 
if Soviet ICBM accuracies improve to 44 mile. 

Table I summarizes our quantitative anal- 
yses of the effectiveness of Safeguard and 
alternatives for enhancing the survivability 
of our Minuteman missile force. 


II. Safeguard and the Chinese threat 


We are disturbed that the role of Safe- 
guard in a possible confrontation with the 
Chinese was described by Secretary Laird in 
terms which would make sense only if Safe- 
guard were 100 percent effective which it 
surely will not be. 


III. Safeguard and accidentally launched 
missiles 


We do not see how an ABM system under 
Presidential control can protect us from ac- 
cidentally launched missiles with very short 
flight times, including depressed trajectory 
SLBM'’s. 


IV. Research and development for Safeguard 


We believe that research, development, and 
testing can proceed more effectively at Kwa- 
jalein than in the continental United States. 

In carrying out the analysis of Safeguard 
report here we have assumed that the sys- 
tem will perform in accord with specifica- 
tion (or better). We have grave doubts that 
the performance of the system would ap- 
proach the design estimates, considering its 
complexity and particularly considering that 
the system will never be tested in an envir- 
onment that stimulates that in which it 
will have to operate. 


I. SAFEGUARD AND THE DEFENSE OF OUR 
RETALIATORY FORCES 


The nature of the threat 


Secretary Laird continues to argue (p. 42) 
that the only possible explanation for reac- 
tivation of the Soviet SS-9 program is to be 
able to knock out our hardened Minuteman 
sites. He fails to consider the possibility that 
a desife to deliver large numbers of multiple 
warheads to penetrate a possible U.S. ABM 
system could also be a motivation. The timing 
of both the reactivation of the SS-9 pro- 
gram and the initiation of multiple war- 
heads tests by the Russians is just about 
what one would expect if those actions were 
responses to Secretary McNamara’s an- 
nouncement of the Sentinel decision of Sep- 
tember, 1967, and to the subsequent develop- 
ment of support for it as a basis for a na- 
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tionwide defense of population and industry 
against possible Soviet attack. 

Having decided that the rationale for the 
SS-9 program is a Soviet desire to have a 
counterforce capability against Minute- 
man, it is hardly surprising that Secretary 
Laird then produces quantitative estimates 
to prove that it could be sufficiently effec- 
tive threat so that it would be useful as a 
rationale for our Safeguard deployment. 

In this he has followed Dr. John Foster 
and Mr. Albert Wohlstetter in estimating 
that as few as 420 SS-9 missiles, each carry- 
ing three 5 MT warheads, could destroy 95 
per cent of our Minuteman force (p. 9). 

The calculation is based on an assump- 
tion of % mile accuracy, (from which he 
derives a kill probability of about 95 per cent 
for a single 5 MT warhead delivered against 
a Minuteman silo), a failure rate of only 20 
per cent and a capability to retarget missiles 
for those that fail. Each of the several as- 
sumptions seem questionable, at least for 
the mid-70's. 

First, it is by no means clear that the So- 
viet Union can achieve an accuracy (CEP) of 
14 mile with SS-9 MIRV warheads. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Laird does not give us any in- 
formation regarding the ballistic coefficient 
of the multiple warheads now being tested. 
If it is low (employing a rather blunt re- 
entry vehicle) it will be very difficult to 
achieve very good accuracy. Local winds in 
the re-entry area may have a significant 
effect on where the warheads will impact. 
Terminal guidance of some sort may then be 
required to achieve the hypothesized 14 mile 
CEP. If such guidance is included, it is ques- 
tionable whether the SS-9 could carry three 
5 MT warheads to full range. 

Second, it is extremely doubtful that an 80 
per cent overall reliability cam be achieved, 
and that the Soviet Union could count on it, 
with a system as complicated as the SS-9 
with MIRV's. 

Third, the most dubious assumption of all 
is a full retargeting capability. Mr. Laird has 
stated that his figure is based on the Rus- 
sians’ having “a capability to retarget a sec- 
ond missile for those that fail” (p. 9). Diffi- 
cult as it would be to do so, even that would 
not be sufficient to destroy 95 per cent of our 
Minuteman, given his other assumptions. 
The Russians would in addition have to be 
able to target a third salvo of missiles to 
compensate for those in the second salvo 
that failed and so on; and all this quickly 
enough after the initial salvo so that we 
could not launch ICBM’s between the impact 
time for the first salvo and the time of ar- 
rival of their last salvo. Clearly this would be 
extremely difficult even if one were concerned 
only about retargeting to compensate for 
launch pad and boost phase failures, but Mr. 
Laird apparently postulates reprograming to 
compensate for other failures as well, includ- 
ing presumably those that occur during sep- 
aration of the several multiple warheads, 
which may occur fairly late in the trajectory. 
The United States rejected the retargeting 
concept for its own single-warhead missiles 
some years ago. Yet, Mr. Laird assumes the 
Soviet Union may adopt, and be willing to 
rely on, such a concept with multiple war- 
heads where the problems are much more 
difficult than for single warheads. Implicit in 
his estimate is the idea that if one of the 
three re-entry vehicles carried by an SS-9 is 
not on its planned trajectory but the other 
two are, the “bad” warhead can be replaced 
by a single warhead carried by a replacement 
SS-9, and that the other two warheads car- 
ried by that replacement SS-9 can be effi- 
ciently used to replace other re-entry ve- 
hicles that have failed but whose targets may 
be widely separated. Clearly implementing 
such a concept would be difficult even if the 
Russians were building a MIRV system in 
which the separate warheads could be di- 
rected to widely separated targets. That they 
are not doing so is strongly suggested by the 
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fact that there is ambiguity as to whether 
their recent tests inyolve simple multiple 
warheads or MIRV’s. 

There is no intelligence information what- 
ever to suggest that the Soviet Union has, 
or plans to implement, a retargeting con- 
cept anything like the one Mr. Laird has 
assumed (or been sold). The technical prob- 
lems involved in their doing reprograming 
for failures that occur after the boost phase 
seem truly insurmountable, at least for the 
mid-70's. 

Secretary Laird hypothesizes a threat to 
our bomber force (p. 10) from SLBM’s. How- 
ever, he fails to address the problem of how 
the Soviet Union could coordinate an at- 
tack against both the bombers and the 
ICBM’s, If the bombers are destroyed by 
surprise as he suggests they might be, he 
must explain why the Minuteman force 
could not be launched in the 20 to 30 
minutes before the arrival of the presumed 
Soviet ICBM attack; if the arrival time for 
weapons delivered against our bombers and 
our ICBM'’s is arranged to coincide, he must 
explain why the bombers would not have 
been flushed from their bases, given that 
we would have had 20 to 30 minutes warn- 
ing that ICBM’s were headed toward our 
Minuteman sites. 

It is to be noted that Mr. Laird does not 
mention at all the fact that the Soviet Un- 
ion would have to destroy not only our 
strategic bomber force, but also simul- 
taneously our land-based and carrier-based 
tactical bombers as well, if it were to avoid a 
retaliatory bomber attack. While these tacti- 
cal bombers do not have as a primary role 
attacking targets in the Soviet Union, many 
would have that capability, and were our 
other retaliatory forces to be in jeopardy the 
Russians would certainly have to assume 
that some of our tactical bombers could 
have a strategic retaliatory mission. 

In hypothesizing a possible threat to our 
SLBM force, Mr. Laird fails to consider that 
with the Polaris-to-Poseidon conversion our 
missiles will be able to carry a substantial 
payload to greater distances than they now 
can, that therefore the amount of ocean in 
which they could operate would be enlarged, 
and that therefore the Soviet ASW prob- 
lem might be even more difficult than it 
now is. 

While Secretary Laird has indicated that 
the Soviet Union is continuing R & D on 
ABM systems, he has not been able to claim 
any expansion in Soviet ABM systems. 
Given our own long lead time for a full op- 
erational capability for such a limited sys- 
tem as Safeguard—1976 according to Mr. 
Laird (p. 24)—it hardly seems reasonable 
that the Soviet Union will have an extensive 
and effective ABM system by the mid-1970's. 

In summary, Mr. Laird has not supported 
his contention that “the potential Soviet 
threat to the survival of our strategic offen- 
sive forces in the mid-70’s is clearly evident” 
(p. 11). Ultimately, our Minuteman force 
will be vulnerable to preemptive attack if 
the Soviet Union proceeds to build up its 
missile force and if it achieves sufficient 
reliability and accuracy with those forces. 
For the reasons given above we believe that 
the Soviet force level required will be larger, 
and that the time period when the threat 
would be great would be later than Mr. 
Laird estimates, if it ever develops at all. 
More important, we believe Mr. Laird has 
unduly discounted the problem that the So- 
viet Union would have in developing a capa- 
bility for a coordinated knock-out attack 
against all our retaliatory forces; and he has 
greatly overestimated the effectiveness of 
Safeguard in reducing any possible threat to 
our retaliation capabilities (see below). 
Whether Safeguard is well designed to defend 

hard targets 

On page 75 Mr. Laird claims that the Safe- 
guard components were designed for defense 
of both soft and hard targets. 
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“Mr. Lonc. The Safeguard ABM, I under- 
stand, uses the same components and sys- 
tems for hard point defense that were de- 
signed to provide protection for our cities 
in the Sentinel system. Can one design serve 
all purposes? 

“Secretary Larn. Yes; these were designed 
all along for the two purposes. I want to make 
it clear that in the Sentinel system there 
was an option for the defense of the Minute- 
man. These two particular sites that we have 
in Phase I were also included in the Sentinel 
system. The Spartan and Sprint were de- 
signed for both purposes, city defense against 
the Chinese ICBM threat and Minuteman de- 
fense against the Soviet ICBM threat.” (p. 
76-77) 

But on page 18 he traces more carefully the 
origins of the Safeguard components back 
to the old Nike X system—a system whose 
rationale was primarily and unambiguously 
to defend U.S. population and industry 
against a massive Soviet missile attack. 

One can accurately say that in adopting 
the Nike X components for Sentinel, there 
was a mismatch to the extent that Sentinel 
envisaged a possible later stage defense of 
Minuteman, but that the primary purpose, 
defense of population, would have employed 
the components for purposes reasonably con- 
sistent with their design criteria. With the 
primary emphasis of Safeguard being defense 
of Minuteman, the components are to be used 
for purposes for which they were never 
designed. 

For defense of population, an extraordi- 
narily high level of effectiveness is required 
against a threat that could be very great 
and focused on quite a small target area. 
Intercept must be accomplished quite far 
away from the defended city if the city is to 
be saved. There is presumably some value in 
including Spartan missiles in the defense 
and in being able to control intercepts at 
considerable distances, a requirement that 
has a bearing on radar power needed. 

For defense of Minuteman near misses can 
be tolerated, Spartans have hardly any role, 
any the Minuteman field is much more 
spread out, The Sprint missile has too short 
a range to defend a whole Minuteman com- 
plex, but far more than is needed to defend a 
single silo. The Missile Site Radar (MSR) is 
an Achilles’ heel in that it is a very “soft” 
target compared to the Minuteman silos it 
must defend (although an appropriately 
“hard” target compared to cities), and yet 
is so expensive that only one is planned per 
site. 

In a sense we may get the worst of all 
worlds with Safeguard: a poor defense of 
Minuteman; no significant defense for our 
cities; and yet because Safeguard uses the 
same components as Nike X and because the 
production lines for those components will 
haye been established, the Russians may 
react to our decision by expanding their 
offense just as if we were deploying a large 
scale defense for our population. 


The effectiveness of Safeguard 


Mr. Laird claims that, given the attack 
which he hypothesized and which is dis- 
cussed above, Safeguard would be highly 
effective in saving Minuteman missiles. He 
states that, with implementation of Phase I 
of Safeguard 100 to 150 Minutemen would 
survive (p. 27), and that with implementa- 
tion of Phase IIA perhaps 250 to 300 would 
survive (p. 28) compared to only 50 survivors 
with no ABM defense, Unfortunately, Mr. 
Laird has not seen fit to make public the 
number of interceptor missiles that will be 
deployed with Safeguard; so it is difficult to 
calculate the effectiveness of the system with 
any precision. However, we can make some 
plausible upper limit estimates. 

Mr. Laird states (p. 29) that the costs of 
producing the warheads for Safeguard would 
be $0.2 billion. This suggests that the num- 
ber of interceptors would not be over 1,000, 
a figure fairly consistent with various un- 
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Official estimates. Considering that the four 
ICBM sites would have almost 34 of the 
Sprints (p. 25), it is probably reasonable to 
assume at most 150 interceptors at each 
Minuteman site, perhaps 40 Spartans and 
110 Sprints. For Phase I the number per 
Minuteman site would be less, perhaps half 
as large. The most conservative, highest con- 
fidence (but not the only) kind of Soviet at- 
tack would exhaust the interceptors. In dis- 
cussing such an attack (p. 67) Mr. Laird 
claims, “the defender wins the engagement. 
The defense has forced an attrition of the 
attack force which, of course, is the defense 
goal, so that a sufficient number of Minute- 
men can survive.” How much is there in Mr. 
Laird’s claim? Almost certainly the offense 
would not have to exhaust the Spartan inter- 
ceptors. They are by general consensus held 
to be quite ineffective against a sophisticated 
attack such as that of which the Soviet 
Union is capable. To an extent Mr. Laird con- 
cedes this on page 66, stating, “the Minute- 
man defense against a Soviet attack is pri- 
marily based on the Sprint missile backup 
which with the Missile Site Radar (MSR) will 
perform adequately in spite of interrupted 
Perimiter Acquisition Radar (PAR) data 
during the engagement”, and on page 78 
where he states “the area defense of our 
cities . .. would have little effect on the So- 
viet’s capabilities to attack those cities.” But 
let us assume that the Spartans as well as 
the Sprints have to be exhausted, an extreme 
assumption that favors the defense, and com- 
pute how much Soviet effort would be re- 
quired. 

Mr. Laird has stated (p. 7) that “the So- 
viet Union has the technical and economic 
capability to develop and install large num- 
bers of multiple independently targeted re- 
entry vehicles (MIRV’s) on each of its larger 
ICBM’s, the SS-9 type, and perhaps several 
warheads in each of its smaller SS-11 and 
SS-13 ICBM’s.” Assuming that, and Mr. 
Laird’s assumption of a 14 mile CEP, each 
SS-9 could plausibly carry 20 to 30 warheads 
of sufficient size to destroy our MSR radars. 
Since the defense would obviously have to 
defend its radars, (and Mr. Laird agrees that 
it would, p. 66-67), at most five to eight de- 
livered SS-9’s payloads would then suffice to 
exhaust our hypothesized Phase I defenses, 
and at most 20 to 30 would suffice for Phase 
ITA. Actually these numbers are almost cer- 
tainly high by at least 50 percent—perhaps 
more—because some of the interceptors may 
be deployed so far from the MSR'’s as to be 
unable to defend them,? and since the de- 


1 Mr, Laird has conceded the importance of 
defending the MSR (p. 67), but in his state- 
ment he focuses primarily on the possibilty 
that the offense would attempt to destroy 
the radar by delivering enough warheads 
against it so that there would be a chance 
that one would leak through simply because 
of intercept failures. That is a completely 
plausible tactic, one that would probably 
work, and one which would require fewer of- 
fensive warheads than exhaustion of the in- 
terceptors, However, an adversary could not 
have complete confidence in it. The defense 
might prevent leakage. Mr. Laird is obviously 
not prepared to concede that the number 
of interceptors to be deployed with Safe- 
guard is so small that exhausting them 
would be a plausible (and 100% effective) So- 
viet tactic, although this is what our calcu- 
lations show, and despite the fact that his 
colleague, Dr. Foster, points out that “we 
propose to go through that system (the Mos- 
cow ABM system) by sheer exhaustion of the 
defenses” (p. 62). 

2# There is a lack of clarity in Mr. Laird's 
statement on this point (p. 25). He states 
“the four Safeguard sites planned for these 
fields (the Minuteman fields) would account 
for almost two-thirds of the Sprints. More 
than half of these Sprints would be deployed 
at so-called remote sites around the MSR to 
provide better coverage of the Minuteman 
forces.” If the MSR is remote from the Min- 
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fense would have to commit more than one 
interceptor to each incoming re-entry vehicle 
to take account of interceptor failures.” But 
giving the defense the benefit of every 
doubt—i.e. assuming all interceptors, both 
Sprint and Spartan, function with 100 per 
cent effectiveness and assuming them all de- 
ployed so that they can be used for radar de- 
fense—we find that the defense might force 
the Soviets to allocate at most 1% to 2% 
percent of its SS—9’s to counter the Phase I 
defenses and at most 6-9 percent to counter 
the Phase IIA defenses. The number of 
Minutemen that survive the hypothesized 
Soviet attack will not be increased from 50 to 
100 or 150 as Secretary Laird has claimed but 
to at most 60 or 65. His claims for Phase IIA 
are similarly exaggerated: the defense will 
not save an additional 200 to 250 Minutemen 
but at most 50 to 80. 

And if one makes assumptions about Soviet 
tactics which we believe more realistic than 
Mr. Laird's, e.g. discounting wholly or par- 
tially the retargeting idea, the defense looks 
even worse. Using the aforementioned as- 
sumptions of extreme effectiveness for the de- 
fense, and accepting all of Mr. Laird's as- 
sumptions about a Soviet attack with 420 
SS-—9’s except the retargeting assumption, one 
calculates the following numbers of sur- 
vivors for our Minuteman force: no defense, 
195; with Phase I of Safeguard, 200; with 
Phase ITA, 215-220. 

At the rate of SS-9 growth assumed by Mr. 
Laird, at most three additional months of 
production would completely offset Phase I 
of the Safeguard deployment, and at most 
one year's production would completely 
negate the Phase II deployment. 

What Mr. Laird has apparently done is to 
assume the Russians are diabolically clever in 
developing a capability to attack Minuteman, 
but not very clever in exploiting the weak- 
nesses of the Safeguard defense (the vulner- 
ability of the radar and the limited number 
of interceptors) . If one makes internally con- 
sistent assumptions about the state of Soviet 
technology and their use of it, one’s impres- 
sion of the effectiveness of the defense is very 
different from Mr. Laird’s, Safeguard looks 
very bad if the Russians are twelve feet tall, 
but even worse if they are only six feet tall. 

Some Safeguard advocates concede that 
even Phase II is just too thin a defense to be 


uteman force, how does deployment then 
provide better coverage for the Minuteman 
force? If the MSR is located in or very near 
the Minuteman field, from what is it remote? 
Where are the other Sprints deployed? Are we 
to infer that they are near Minutemen, but 
too far away from the MSR to defend it? 

*The Administration claims that it can 
compensate for less-than-perfect Sprint per- 
formance by launching a second Sprint if one 
fails, and that this can be done “early enough 
so that a re-entry vehicle will not get 
through” (p. 67). In principle, this tactic will 
undoubtedly be feasible, but there is an 
added question, how will we know if inter- 
cept has been successful? The Sprint will 
achieve destruction of an adversary warhead 
primarily by producing a large enough neu- 
tron flux to melt the core of the adversary’s 
weapon. There may well be no discernible 
indication of whether or not the intercept has 
been successful until it is time for the adver- 
sary warhead to detonate—obviously too late 
for a second attempt to destroy it. Thus, de- 
termination as to whether an intercept has 
been successful will almost certainly have to 
be based simply on estimates of the closeness 
of approach of the two warheads at the time 
the interceptor warhead is detonated, and on 
estimates regarding the construction of the 
adversary warhead. Whether we would have 
enough confidence in such calculations to 
rely on a single Sprint to destroy an adversary 
warhead is probably somewhat questionable, 
particularly if that warhead could knock out 
our radar. But apparently the Administration 
assumes such confidence and the calcula- 
tions here do too. 
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of much use if the Soviet Union should decide 
that it wants to make a determined effort to 
build a counterforce capability against Min- 
uteman. They support it on the grounds that 
it will form a basis on which to build a 
more effective defense by adding more inter- 
ceptors and redundant radars. Secretary Laird 
has not yet suggested this, although he has 
made it clear that he considers Phase I “as 
insurance against the possibility that we will 
need the full system in the mid-70's” (p. 85). 
As the limitations of Safeguard become more 
apparent, we should not be surprised to hear 
arguments that Phases I and II are needed 
as insurance against the possibility that we 
will need a Phase III for the late 1970's. Thus, 
if it appropriates money for Safeguard this 
year, the Congress should be aware of the 
fact that it may be embarking on a venture 
that will cost several times the quoted $10.3 
billion cost. 


Alternatives to Safeguard 


It seems clear that any consideration by 
the Administration of alternatives other than 
Safeguard for reducing the vulnerability of 
our retaliatory forces was an afterthought in- 
troduced, discussed, and rejected primarily as 
part of the effort to still the critics of ABM. 
Indeed, Mr. Laird admits that “the first ques- 
tion which had to be answered by the Nixon 
Administration was whether an ABM should 
be deployed at all” (p. 7). The Administra- 
tion’s case would appear stronger if its in- 
terest in ABM had had its origins in a deter- 
mination that there was a serious possibility 
of a threat to our retaliatory force rather 
than vice versa. Had it really concluded there 
might be a threat and then systematically, 
and without prejudice, considered alternative 
means for coping with it, it seems clear that 
alternatives other than Safeguard would 
have commanded more attention and would 
almost certainly have been judged prefer- 
able. 

In its defense of Safeguard, the Adminis- 
tration rejected further ICBM deployment 
as an alternative means of enhancing our 
retaliatory capability, arguing that such a 
choice by us would be more likely to provoke 
an escalation in the arms race. Yet Mr. Laird 
admits (p. 7) that “it only takes 18 to 24 
months from the start of construction to the 
operational availability of an ICBM in a 
silo.” A fully operational Safeguard will, on 
the other hand, not be available until 1976 
(p. 24). Obviously, we could wait until about 
1972 or 1973 before we would have to begin 
deploying additional ICBM’s if we elected 
that as a response to a possible mid-70 threat. 
Waiting would save us billions and would 
obviously not be provocative. If it proved 
necessary to do something in, say, 1972, we 
would almost certainly have passed the point 
where we need be very concerned about pro- 
voking an escalation in the arms race. And 
in buying more ICBM’s (or SLBM’s or what- 
ever) we would have a far less expensive, 
much higher confidence, less rapidly obsoles- 
cent response than Safeguard to any possible 
Soviet threat. We could certainly at least 
double the size of our ICBM force for the 
price of Safeguard, in which case over a 
thousand Minutemen would survive Mr. 
Laird’s hypothesized attack.‘ 


+ Administration spokesmen (e.g. Dr. John 
Foster in an address before the Aviation/ 
Space Writer’s Association, Dayton, Ohio, 
May 12, 1969) have suggested that “the 
present cost to the U.S... . for an offensive 
R/V is in excess of $10 M.” It is not clear how 
this figure was derived. It may involve sim- 
ply dividing the Minuteman program costs 
by the number of Minuteman missiles. If 
so, it is hardly the correct cost to use since 
it would include R. & D. costs which are 
“sunk”, maintenance costs for a long period 
of time, and replacement of many Minute- 
man I by Minuteman II missiles. From testi- 
mony by former Secretary of Defense 
McNamara, House Appropriations Subcom- 
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Mr. Laird rejects the possibility of an air 
borne alert as a means of insuring survival 
of our bomber force citing a cost of “almost 
$1 billion per year” (p. 45). That cost seems 
small compared to the costs of Safeguard, 
and particularly as it would probably never 
have to be incurred since in fact it is un- 
likely that a real threat would develop. 

He argues that super-hardening of Min- 
uteman is of limited utility because of pos- 
sible improvements in missile accuracy (p. 
14), and claims “near term and relative costs 
to keep an adequate ABM defense of Minute- 
man will be less expensive in the initial years 
and probably less expensive overall than oth- 
er options” (p. 44) citing the cost for super- 
hardening of 1,000 Minuteman missiles as 
$6 to $7 billion (p. 48). He is right, super- 
hardening will be of limited utility consid- 
ering plausible improvements in missile ac- 
curacy, but so is ABM of limited utility for 
the same reason. Let us compare the two 
alternatives again using Mr. Laird’s hypoth- 
esized 430 SS-9 threat. 

We have shown earlier that Safeguard 
phase I at a cost of perhaps $4 billion—[$2.1 
billion (p. 26) plus a larger fraction of $2.5 
billion for RDT & E (p. 29) and some inde- 
terminate amount of AEC costs] will in- 
crease the number of surviving Minutemen 
from 50 to at most 60 to 65; and that the 
full Safeguard program [$10.3 billion (p. 
29)] will increase the number of surviving 
to at most 100 to 130. If we triple the hard- 
ness of the Minuteman, which almost cer- 
tainly should be possible for $6 or $7 billion, 
then the number of surviving Minutemen 
would increase from 50 to at least 185 if the 
Soviet Union continued to rely on three 5 
MT warheads on each SS-9." If instead, it 
chose to maintain the same kill probability 
against our Minuteman silos with each war- 
head, it would have to increase the yield 
from about 5 to about 20 MT in which case 
more than half the Minuteman force would 
survive since each Soviet SS-9 could then 
carry only a single warhead. Obviously we 
would do better to harden Minuteman than 
to buy Safeguard regardless of how the Rus- 
sians might react to our hardening program. 

The improvement in our posture as a result 
of superhardening could be offset by an im- 
provement in Soviet missile accuracy from 
Mr. Laird’s hypothesized 4% mile to about % 
of a mile. However, if the Russians achieved 
that accuracy, they could reduce their yield 
against a Minuteman with present hardness 


mittee Hearings for FY 1964, part I, p. 115, 
one gets a marginal cost for Minuteman I 
(including silos) of $4 million per missile, 
and from the source for FY 1966, part 3, p. 
44, $6.5 million for Minuteman II, the latter 
figure, however, including 5 years’ operating 
costs. It is to be noted that these figures 
were computed after the programs in ques- 
tion were well along, and can therefore be 
regarded as relatively “hard” figures, unlike 
the estimates for Safeguard, and for that 
matter for super-hardening for Minuteman. 

š The interpretation of Mr. Laird's 95% 
probability of destroying a Minuteman silo 
with a 5 MT warhead is open to some am- 
biguity. One reads a figure very close to that 
from Mr. Laird’s chart (p. 34), but it is in- 
consistent with more accurate data relating 
probability of destruction to yield and ac- 
curacy unless one assumes a hardness for 
Minuteman of greater than 500 psi. The 95% 
can perhaps be interpreted as the product 
of two factors: a kill probability, given that 
the warhead functions properly; and a non- 
reprogramable reliability factor for the war- 
head. The figure of 185 surviving Minutemen 
is based on the assumption that the first 
factor is 0.99 and the second 0.96. If the first 
factor is less, and the second correspondingly 
larger, then hardening is then more effective 
than the calculation indicates. 
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from 5 MT to about 144 MT and still have the 
same kill probability. If the SS-9 can carry 
three 5 MT warheads it could surely carry 
four or five 1% MT warheads; thus 
only % or % as many SS—9’s would be re- 
quired to destroy our Minutemen (using Mr. 
Laird’s assumptions), if they were not super- 
hardened, and the remaining SS-9's would be 
far more than adequate to offset either Phase 
I or the full Safeguard defenses. Indeed, the 
Soviet Union could target enough warheads 
against the radar to exhaust the defenses, 
and have enough left over so that it could 
inflict a very high level of damage against 
Minuteman (see Table I). Thus, it is clear 
that although superhardening could be offset 
by improvements in Soviet missile accuracy, 
so could Safeguard be offset. 

Almost all the obvious alternatives to Safe- 
guard seem preferable as a means of hedging 
against a possible threat to our retaliatory 
capability. This is certainly true of buying 
more ICBM’s (much later on if needed); and 
super-hardening. 

Table I summarizes some of the relevant 
effectiveness estimates for Safeguard and al- 
ternatives to it. 


II. SAFEGUARD AND THE CHINESE THREAT 


The Administration continues to argue the 
effectiveness (p. 28) and utility (p. 31 and 
52) of Safeguard against a possible Chinese 
threat. In so doing Mr. Laird raises the spec- 
tre of American cities being risked on the 
highly questionable assumption that Safe- 
guard will work: 

“Once Communist China acquires a force 
of medium range bombers and/or ballistic 
missiles, all of her neighbors would be open 
to nuclear blackmail, Should Communist 
China then also acquire an ICBM force with 
which it can threaten our cities, and we have 
no defense against it, the President of the 
United States would have no alternative but 
to back down or risk the destruction of sev- 
eral of our major cities in any serious con- 
frontation with Communist China.” (p. 31) 

Clearly the implication of this statement 
is that we would be prepared to take a 
tougher line in dealing with the Chinese if 
we had Safeguard than if we did not because 
our cities would then be protected from the 
risk of nuclear attack. After all of the expert 
testimony casting doubt on whether Safe- 
guard would be effective against a Chinese 
missile attack, it is frightening to hear Mr. 
Laird espousing views that would make sense 
only if we had essentially 100 per cent con- 
fidence in the system. 


Ill. SAFEGUARD AND ACCIDENTALLY LAUNCHED 
MISSILES 


Mr. Laird contends that the President will 
be provided “the means to maintain personal 
control of the situation in the event of such 
(a missile) an attack” (p. 73). But he also 
raises the possibility of reduced flight times 
for an adversary missile attack (p. 10), point- 
ing out that the Soviets could “design their 
SLBM’s for depressed trajectory launch, 
which it is not very difficult to do,” and 
pointing out that we would then have con- 
siderably less than 12-15 minutes warning. 
Actually, with such attacks against our 
coastal cities, the warning could be as little 
as 3 to 5 minutes. Mr. Laird does not ex- 
plain (on the unclassified record) how the 
President could maintain personal control in 
the event of a missile launched against us if 
the warning time should be that short. Does 
he or does he not intend that firing respon- 
sibility for Safeguard be delegated to low 
echelons of command? If not, does he con- 
tend that the system will be able to cope 
with accidentally launched missiles if the 
warning time is only a few minutes? 


IV. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FOR SAFEGUARD 
On the one hand Mr. Laird claims, “I 


believe it is clear from my discussion of the 
status of the major components, that the 
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system as a whole is ready for production 
and deployment” (p. 23); but on the other 
he states, “I must tell you very frankly that 
if the Congress this year does not approve 
the deployment of Phase I of this system, 
we would not only have to terminate pro- 
duction, but also drastically revise the R & D 
effort uniquely related to the deployment of 
this particular system” (p. 23), and on page 
29 he estimates that $2.5 billion more will 
be required for “RDT & E costs specifically 
associated with the Safeguard Program.” One 
would hope that if we are ready for deploy- 
ment, the R & D has largely been done. If so, 
how can there be a possibility of “drastic 
revision in the R & D effort,” and a need for 
such large additional RDT & E expenditures? 

Not only do Mr. Laird’s remarks make it 
clear that a great deal of RDT & E has yet 
to be done on Safeguard, but also that we 
are considerably further along with produc- 
tion than had been commonly realized. His 
remark about terminating production (see 
above) makes that clear. In addition, he 
states (p. 23) that $434 million has been ob- 
ligated for procurement including $146 mil- 
lion for production facilities, production 
engineering, etc., and that “about 15,000 
employees in the prime and major sub-con- 
tractor plants, alone, are engaged in this 
ABM development and production effort.” 
One cannot but wonder about the wisdom 
of going so far with production while so 
much R & D remains to be done on such a 
complex system, particularly when the threat 
against which it must work is so poorly 
defined. 

Mr. Laird states (p. 26) that “although we 
plan to install an R & D prototype system 
(except for the PAR) at Kwajalein, that sys- 
tem would still not be the one we would 
install at an operational base. We feel it is 
absolutely essential to deploy at an opera- 
tional site in order to check out the entire 
system under realistic conditions . . .”. This 
statement raises a number of questions. 
What can be learned in North Dakota and 
Montana that can’t be learned at Kwajalein? 
Possibly, the reaction of a local enfranchised 
populace, but what else? If it is necessary to 
simulate exactly an operational site to check 
out the system, why not install a PAR at 
Kwajalein at a cost of perhaps $150 million 
compared with $2.1 billion cost for the Phase 
I deployment? Mr. Laird rejects a PAR de- 
ployment as being wasteful (p. 56). It might 
be, but it would give him exactly what he 
demands, “a prototype operational site” (p 
33) at far less cost than starting from scratch 
in North Dakota or Montana. Can one “check 
out” the system under as realistic conditions 
in the northern U.S. as one can at Kwajalein 
considering that ICBM’s and SLBM’s can be 
fired into Kwajalein and that interceptor 
missiles can be fired from there? It is doubt- 
ful that either can be done in North Dakota 
or Montana. On this point Mr. Laird is, to 
say the least, confusing. 

“Mr. Lipscoms. How will we be able to test 
the deployed Safeguard in the United States 
to assure ourselves that it will work? 

“Secretary LAIRD. Mr, Lipscomb, the prob- 
lem with testing missiles in the United States 
is not insoluble, as you know. I can tell this 
committee that we are hopeful we can go 
forward with such testing, even of the Min- 
uteman missile within the United States. We 
are looking at that right now, because we 
feel it is a good idea to make some tests in 
operational sites. But this would have to be 
done, of course, without the warhead, and 
with our computers we can make the cal- 
culations as to whether the intercept would 
actually have taken place. But I wouldn't 
want anyone to read this record and think 
that we were talking about making any kind 
of tests with nuclear warheads. We can test 
the missiles from operational sites without 
the nuclear warheads.” (p. 63-64) 
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It is not at all clear whether Mr. Laird is 
talking here about firing Minuteman from 
North Dakota and Montana or about firing 
Minuteman into those two states, or whether 
he is talking about firing interceptors from 
them. It would be useful to know, and prob- 
ably very disturbing to the citizens of North 
Dakota and Montana, and possibly Canada as 
well, if he does believe that the same kinds 
of tests can be conducted there that are 
carried out at Kwajalein. 

Mr. Laird rationalizes deployment at two 
sites instead of just one because “they would 
be mutually supporting in an area defense 
role since the PAR and Spartan coverage 
would overlap to some extent” (p. 26). This 
argument is open to several criticisms. First, 
the only real problem and the only real utility 
in the kind of integration he describes is in 
the event of nuclear blackout of one of the 
PAR’s (p. 62), but we will hardly get any 
opportunity to check that assuming we con- 
tinue to adhere to the nuclear test ban 
treaty. Second, as Mr. Laird clearly implies 
(p. 66 and 67), we don't count much on PAR's 
and Spartans anyway for defense against a 
Soviet attack; they will be really useful (if 
at all) primarily against a Chinese threat, 
and that is their primary rationale. Consid- 
ering both Administration statements and 
the decision to deploy the initial defenses 
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in North Dakota and Montana, defense 
against China is a low priority objective; so 
why spend large sums to learn about PAR- 
PAR integration at this time? Third, unless 
Spartans are actually fired from North Da- 
kota under a control of the PAR in Montana, 
or vice versa, and that seems unlikely, it is 
hard to see how we will get any experience 
at all of the kind which Secretary Laird 
claims is his rationale for a two site initial 
deployment. 

One cannot but wonder if all of the recent 
emphasis on the advantages of the Phase I 
deployment for check-out and R & D pur- 
poses is an afterthought—an effort to find 
an acceptable rationale for the Safeguard 
decision, arrived at after it had become ap- 
parent that both the threat to our retaliatory 
force and Safeguard’s actual utility as a de- 
fense for Minuteman had been much over- 
stated. 

Although informative, Mr. Laird’s May 
22nd statement does not instill confidence 
in either Safeguard or in the processes by 
which the decision was reached and by which 
it is being defended. We still see Safeguard 
as a system looking for a convincing rationale. 
Each heroic defense that fails, such as Mr. 
Laird's May 22nd effort, reinforces our con- 
viction that that rationale is not to be found. 


TABLE I.—SUMMARY OF EFFECTIVENESS CALCULATIONS—MINUTEMEN SURVIVING A SOVIET ATTACK WITH 420 SS-9's 


(1) 


(billions) 


Retarget- 

ing—one 

Full re- replacement 
targeting salvo only 


Secretary 
Laird's 
claims 


No re- 
targeting 


Cost 


Accuracy for SS-9's, 14 mile: 
No defense.. 
Phase | Safeguard_.._._. 


Phase || Safeguard.._...............--.- 
Hardening of Minuteman increased by a factor of 3 


Doubling the Minuteman force, no defense, standard 


hardening... ..-.-..-...--....-- Bee LES SRR ia Ss er ae 


Soviet missile accuracy improved to 44 mile: 
Superhard Minuteman 
Standard Minuteman: 


Or phase | 
Phase II 


Note: Figures in parentheses are number of additional SS-9's required to offset indicated U.S. expenditure. 


COMMENTS 


1. Secretary Laird has described his 
hypothesized Soviet attack as involving “a 
capability to retarget a second missile for 
those that fail” (p. 9). The results in column 
V are based on the assumption that the 
Soviets can do that, but that they cannot re- 
target third missiles for those in the second 
Salvo that fail, etc. 

2. Secretary Laird’s results, column III, for 
no defense suggest that in fact he assumed 
that a second failure could be replaced by & 
third reentry vehicle, a third failure by a 
fourth, etc. Estimates given in column IV 
are computed on that basis. 

3. Regardless of what one assumes about 
Soviet retargeting capability, the Safeguard 
defense appears to be much less effective 
than Secretary Laird claims. It is least effec- 
tive with the Soviet targeting tactics that are 
probably the most realistic, column VI. 

4. In all cases estimates of Safeguard ef- 
fectiveness have been based on highly con- 
servative assumptions. It would in fact un- 
doubtedly be far less effective than the fig- 
ures in columns IV, V, VI suggest. 

5. Super-hardening of Minuteman, though 
far less expensive than the Phase II Safe- 
guard, and probably less costly than even 
Phase I when one takes account of the much 
higher operating costs of an ABM system, is 


far more effective than Safeguard in saving 
Minuteman for all sets of Soviet tactics con- 
sidered. 

6. The Soviet Union could offset the effect 
of hardening Minuteman by improvements in 
missile accuracy (that would be modest but 
probably achievable only with considerable 
difficulty) . 

7. However, with such accuracy improve- 
ments super-hardening of Minuteman would 
still appear to be a far more attractive option 
than defense as a means of increasing Min- 
uteman survivability. 

8. In fact, Safeguard is so ineffective under 
these circumstances that the number of 
Minutemen that survive with Safeguard 
phase I is not noticeably larger than with 
no defense at all. 

9. Doubling the Minuteman force would be 
far more effective as a means of increasing 
the number of surviving ICBM’s than either 
defense or superhardening. 

10. It is to be noted that the estimates of 
surviving numbers of Minutemen in table I 
and in the text differ somewhat from those 
we have given elsewhere, e.g. in “ABM: An 
Evaluation of the Decision to Deploy an Anti- 
ballistic Missile System”, and in testimony 
before Congressional Committees, This is be- 
cause somewhat different assumptions about 
both the threat and the U.S. target system 
were made in those cases, 
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BUDGET BUREAU RIGHT TO SLOW 
DOWN GOVERNMENT INVEST- 
MENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I have 
just received a copy of the Bureau of the 
Budget’s new instructions to agencies on 
the application of discounting analysis to 
Government expenditure programs 
which have deferred costs and benefits. 
These new instructions are found in 
Budget Bureau Circular No. A-94, which 
is effective July 1, 1969. 

As one who has long advocated im- 
proved procedures in evaluating public 
expenditures, I applaud this decision by 
the Bureau of the Budget to upgrade the 
application of benefit-cost analysis in 
the executive agencies. This new circular 
instructs all agencies to, first use con- 
sistent procedures for evaluating Federal 
investment; second, use a minimum in- 
terest rate based on the current yield on 
Government bonds; and third, calculate 
explicitly the uncertainty and risk-tak- 
ing nature of each investment. Moreover, 
the circular encourages agencies to use 
higher rates of discount and suggests a 
10-percent rate as an illustration. Final- 
ly, the circular identifies a study now be- 
ing conducted by the Bureau to measure 
“the interest rate representing oppor- 
tunities forgone in the private sector” be- 
cause of public investments. The study 
will be available later this year. It is es- 
sential that this study develop a sound 
basis for undertaking the on-going esti- 
Sare of the opportunity cost interest 
rate. 

I want to emphasize that these im- 
proved procedures are in direct response 
to the investigation of my Subcommit- 
tee on Economy in Government of the 
Joint Economic Committee. Last year, 
my subcommittee held hearings on dis- 
counting practices in Government agen- 
cies and heard evidence of substantial 
and unwarranted inconsistencies in dis- 
counting practices. In September 1968, 
the subcommittee issued its report on 
“Economic Analysis of Public Invest- 
ment Decisions: Interest Rate Policy 
and Discounting Analysis.” This report 
offered the following recommendations: 

First. The Bureau of the Budget 
should undertake to require all agencies 
to develop and implement consistent and 
appropriate discounting procedures on 
all Federal investments entailing future 
costs and benefits. 

Second. The Bureau of the Budget 
should, in conjunction with other appro- 
priate Government agencies, immedi- 
ately undertake a study to estimate the 
weighted average opportunity cost of 
private spending which is displaced 
when the Federal Government finances 
its expenditures. 

Third. Some appropriate Federal Gov- 
ernment agency should estimate and 
publish on a continuing basis the 
weighted average opportunity cost inter- 
est rate for guidance to all Federal agen- 
cies in undertaking the analysis of pub- 
lic investments. This published rate 
should be adopted by the Bureau of the 
Budget and specified as a guideline for 
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agencies on budget and program sub- 

missions. 

While I am pleased to report to the 
Congress that this new Bureau of the 
Budget policy moves in the direction of 
the subcommittee recommendations, I 
must emphasize that recent increases in 
interest rates make the new policy out 
of date, even before it is adopted. The 
circular appears to accept the discount 
rate established by the Water Resources 
Council formula. This formula bases the 
discount rate calculation on an average 
of past current yields on Government 
bonds and is less than 5 percent at the 
present time. This should be compared 
with the actual current yield on Gov- 
ernment bonds of 64% percent. The new 
Budget Bureau procedures, while surely 
a step in the right direction, hardly go 
far enough. I urge Director Mayo of the 
Bureau of the Budget to immediately 
undertake a revision of Circular No. A- 
94, now in effect for 1 day, to make it 
consistent with the subcommittee’s con- 
clusion that the minimum rate consist- 
ent with the opportunity cost of dis- 
placed private spending is the current 
yield on Government bonds. 

I request that the Bureau of the 
Budget Circular No. A-94 be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the circular 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[Circular No. A-94] 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., June 26, 1969. 

To the heads of executive departments and 
establishments. 

Subject: Discount rates and procedures to be 
used in evaluating deferred costs and 
benefits. 

1. Purpose. This Circular prescribes stand- 
ard discount rates and procedures to be used 
in evaluating the measurable costs, benefits, 
or outputs of programs or projects when 
these costs, benefits, or outputs occur over 
time and when they can be estimated. It is 
prepared to further the continuing efforts 
to improve evaluation of Government activi- 
ties. 

2. Scope. The discount rates and proce- 
dures prescribed in this Circular apply to: 

a, All programs or projects whose adoption 
is expected to commit the Government to a 
series of measurable costs extending over 
three or more years; and 

b. All programs or projects resulting in a 
series of measurable benefits or outputs that 
extend three or more years beyond the incep- 
tion date. 

The techniques used to estimate costs, 
benefits, and outputs often are unique to 
individual programs or projects and are out- 
side the scope of this Circular. When, how- 
ever, cost, benefit, and output estimates are 
available and occur over a time period of 
three or more years, they are to be discounted 
and evaluated in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Circular. 

3. Agency coverage. The discount rates and 
procedures prescribed in this Circular are to 
be included in: 

a, The internal planning documents of the 
agencies in the executive branch; 

b. Program analyses submitted to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget in support of legislative 
and budget programs. 

This Circular does not supersede agency 
practices which are prescribed by or pursu- 
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ant to law, Presidential directive, or Bureau 
of the Budget Circular No. A-76. Except for 
situations covered by Circular A-76, agencies 
should evaluate their programs and projects 
in accordance with existing requirements and 
prepare an additional evaluation performed 
in accordance with the procedures and 
policies prescribed in this Circular. Evalua- 
tion of programs or projects covered under 
Circular A-76 need not be accompanied with 
an additional evaluation. 

4. Preparation and presentation. Analytic 
documents submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget should contain the following infor- 
mation as needed to evaluate and compare 
programs or projects: 

a. Expected yearly cost. The expected an- 
nual dollar value of goods and services re- 
quired to establish and carry out a program 
or project. Estimates of expected yearly costs 
will be based on established definitions and 
practices developed by agencies for program 
and project evaluation, 

b. Expected yearly benefit. The dollar value 
of goods and services expected to result from 
a program or project for each of the years 
it is in operation. Estimates of expected 
yearly benefits will be based on established 
definitions and practices developed by agen- 
cies for program and project evaluation. 

c. Expected yearly output. An objective, 
nonmonetary measure of program per- 
formance expected for each of the years a 
program or project is in operation. When 
dollar value cannot be placed on the per- 
formance of comparable programs or proj- 
ects, an objective measure of output may be 
available and useful. For example, the 
pounds of meat and meat products inspected 
could be used as an output measure when 
evaluating alternative Federal meat inspec- 
tion programs. 

For some programs or projects, estimation 
of expected yearly costs, benefits, or outputs 
will not be feasible or appropriate. Con- 
sultation with the Bureau of the Budget is 
recommended in these cases. 

d. Discount rate. The interest rate used in 
calculating the present value of expected 
yearly costs and benefits or outputs. 

e. Discount factor. The coefficient which 
translates expected cost and benefit or out- 
put in any specific future year under any 
specific discount rate into its present value. 
(The discount factor is more specifically de- 
fined as 1/(1+r)*, where r is the discount 
rate and £ is the number of years since the 
inception date of a program or project.) 

f. Present value cost. Each year’s expected 
yearly cost multiplied by its discount factor 
and then summed over all future program 
years. 

g. Present value benefit. Each year’s ex- 
pected yearly benefit multiplied by its dis- 
count factor and then summed over all fu- 
ture program years. 

h. Present value output. Each year's ex- 
pected yearly output multiplied by its dis- 
count factor and then summed over all fu- 
ture program years. This information may 
be useful when the performance of com- 
parable programs or projects cannot be val- 
ued in dollar terms and when these programs 
or projects have different patterns of output 
distribution over time. Units of expected 
yearly output can be adjusted to reflect 
changes in the value of physical output 
over time. 

i. Present value net benefit. The difference 
between present value benefit (item g) and 
present value cost (item f). 

j. Benefit-cost ratio. Present value benefit 
(item g) divided by present value cost (item 
f). (For water resource project evaluation, 
the benefit-cost ratio is defined as “annual 
benefits” divided by “annual costs.’’) 

k. Output-cost ratio. Present value output 
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(item h) divided by present value cost (item 
Í). Estimation of the output-cost ratio may 
be useful subject to the qualifications in 
item h above. 

1, Internal rate of return. The discount 
rate which equates present value cost and 
present value benefit. Estimation of the in- 
ternal rate of return is recommended but 
not required. In most instances, ranking of 
alternatives according to internal rate of re- 
turn will be identical to their ranking ac- 
cording to benefit-cost ratio. 

Attachment A contains an example which 
illustrates calculation of the present value 
information. 

5. Discount rate policy. a. The discount 
rate used to evaluate programs and projects 
should not be lower than the discount rate 
established by the Water Resources Coun- 
cil, related to the current yield on Govern- 
ment bonds. The formula used to compute 
this rate is defined in the December 24, 1968, 
issue of the Federal Register, Volume 33, 
page 19170. 

b. The Bureau of the Budget will request 
specific higher rates for particular projects 
or program evaluation efforts. Agencies 
should include in their analyses present 
value estimates of costs, benefits, and out- 
puts based on these rates. (A study of the 
interest rate representing opportunities fore- 
gone in the private sector is being made and 
will be available later in the year.) 

To assist in calculation, Attachment B 
contains discount factors for discount rates 
of 4% percent—the discount rate estab- 
lished by the Water Resources Council for 
fiscal year 1970, and of 10.0 percent for each 
of the years from one to fifty. 

6. Uncertainty and risk. Since future 
events cannot be predicted with certainty, 
yearly costs and benefits actually realized in 
the future are liable to differ from the values 
expected for them in the present. In some 
cases, the range of variation can be antici- 
pated and the sensitivity of proposed pro- 
grams or projects to future contingencies 
can be evaluated. 

a. The “most likely” estimates of expected 
yearly costs and benefits should be supple- 
mented with minimum and maximum esti- 
mates. Present value total cost and benefit 
should be calculated for each of these esti- 
mates. The likelihood that each of the pos- 
sible benefit and cost estimates will occur 
also should be discussed. 

b. Uncertainty and risk should be treated 
explicity in alternative calculations of ex- 
pected yearly benefits and costs. Generally, 
uncertainty should not be refiected in the 
discount rate. 

T. Interpretation. Questions concerning 
interpretation of this Circular should be 
addressed to the Assistant Director for Pro- 
gram Evaluation, Bureau of the Budget. 

8. Effective date. The provisions of this 
Circular are effective July 1, 1969. 

RoBERT P. Mayo, 
Director. 


[Attachment A, Circular No. A-94] 


SAMPLE FORMAT FOR DISCOUNTING DEFERRED 
COSTS AND BENEFITS 


Assume a ten-year program which will 
commit the Government to the stream of ex- 
penditures appearing in column (2) of the 
table below and which will result in a series 
of benefits appearing in column (3). The 
discount factor for a 10 percent discount rate 
is presented in column (4). Present value cost 
for each of the ten years is calculated by 
multiplying column (2) by column (4); 
present value benefit for each of the ten 
years is calculated by multiplying column 
(3) by column (4). Present value costs and 
benefits are presented in columns (5) and 
(6), respectively. 
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Year of operation 


wae cost 
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Discount Present value Present value 
factor for 10 cost 


ay nefit (col. 
percent (2) X col. (4)) (3) X col. (4)) 
(5) (6) 


Expected 
yearly benefit 


The sum of col 8 is present vajue cost: $95.5. 
The sum of col (6) is present value benefit: $117.7. 
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Present value net benefit is the difference between present value total benefit and present value total cost: $117.7—$95.5—$22.2. 


The benefit-cost ration is 117.7/95.5=1.23. 


Note: For more difficult discounting problems, a recommended reference is “Principles of Engineering Economy,” by Eugene 


L. Grant and W. G. Ireson, Ronald Press Co., 1960. 
ATTACHMENT B—CIRCULAR NO, A-94 
DISCOUNT FACTORS 


Discount factors for alternative dis~ 
count rates ! 


Year of operation 4% 


1 The discount factors presented in the table above implicitly 
assume end-of-year lump-sum costs and returns. When costs 
and returns occur in a steady stream, applying midyear dis- 
count factors may be more appropriate. Present value cost and 
benefit computed from this table can be converted to a midyear 
discounting basis by multiplying them by the following adjust- 
ment factors: 

For a 474 percent discount rate: 1.024085, 
For a 10 percent discountrate: 1.048809, 


For example, it the present value cost of a series of annual 
expenditures computed from the above table at a 10 percent 
discount rate is $1,200, the presen value cost on a midyear 
discounting basis is $1,200 x 1.048809 or $1,258.57. 


Note: When applied to both costs and benefits, this adjust- 
ment does not affect benefit-cost ratios. 
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SENATOR BYRD OF WEST VIRGINIA 
DISCUSSES NEW MARKETING 
PROSPECTS FOR COAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I made a statement for radio broad- 
cast regarding the magnetohydrody- 
namics process for producing electricity. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of that statement be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the trans- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A New PROSPECT ror COAL 


West Virginians have long been hopeful 
that increased markets for coal could be 
found to provide more employment in the 
mines and to provide larger payrolls. A long 
campaign has been carried on to reduce the 
flow of foreign residual oil into the United 
States. Efforts have been made to win back 
industrial plants from other fuels. And now 
research is being pushed to make the con- 
version of coal into fuel gas and into gaso- 
line commercially practical. 

All of these things have merit. The efforts 
should continue, especially those that seek 
to produce fuel gas and gasoline from coal. I 
am confident that undertakings such as 
“Project Gasoline,” which I have long been 
pushing at Cresap, in Marshall County, 
W. Va., in an effort to produce a commercial 
gasoline that is competitive in price with 
petroleum gasoline, hold great promise for 
the future. 

But I am also very much encouraged at 
this point by two developments in the electric 
utility fleld that I believe augur well for 
coal and its future. 

The first is the fact that the widely-held 
belief of a few years ago that nuclear-powered 
electric generating plants might replace coal- 
fired plants is fading. It is very difficult to 
dispose of the water that must be used to 
cool such nuclear-powered electric generating 
plants. The cooling water becomes heated to 
temperatures so high that returning it to 
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lakes and rivers kills the fish and other 
aquatic life. The number of applications 
from utilities to build nuclear power plants 
has decilned, instead of increasing. 

The second development involves the s0- 
called MHD process for producing electricity. 
MHD stands for magnetohydrodynamics— 
quite a mouthful to say—but it is a word, 
nevertheless, which may become much more 
familiar in the next few years. 

The new possibility of producing electricity 
by this method stems from our space-flight 
research—so here is a sort of side benefit of 
America’s efforts to put a man on the moon. 
This research has produced new metals and 
ceramics that can withstand extremely high 
temperatures. 

The MHD process for producing electricity, 
it is believed, could be adapted to present 
steam generating plants, considerably in- 
creasing their efficiency in the use of coal. 
The theory was established by Michael Fara- 
day, the great electrical pioneer, more than 
a hundred years ago. But it has never been 
practical up to now because there were no 
metals or other materials that could with- 
stand the very high temperatures that would 
be necessary. 

What is needed now is additional research 
on the practical, commercial application of 
the process. A federal study just completed 
favors government fundings of MHD re- 
search and development. 

It is my intention to press for such re- 
search. Nearly three billion dollars has al- 
ready been expended by the federal govern- 
ment on nuclear research and development, 
and the current annual expenditure for nu- 
clear research is approximately 290 million 
dollars, compared with only twenty million 
dollars for coal research. It is believed that 
only a few million dollars would be needed 
to make the MHD process for producing elec- 
tricity a reality. 

I shall make every effort to open the door 
to this new use for coal. 


LIMITATION ON FARM PAYMENTS 
TO $10,000 PER PRODUCER FOR 
EACH 1970 PROGRAM IN COTTON, 
WHEAT, AND FEED GRAINS 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, yester- 
day I submitted an amendment to H.R. 
11612, the Agriculture Appropriations Act 
for 1970, which would limit the price sup- 
port and acreage diversion payments un- 
der each of the 1970 price support and 
adjustment programs of upland cotton, 
extra long staple cotton, wheat, and feed 
grains to a single producer to $10,000. 

For the benefit of my colleagues who 
will be considering this amendment, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record a table provided by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which lists by State 
those producers receiving $10,000 or more 
from specified programs in 1968. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 

ollows: 


TABLE 2C.—PRODUCERS RECEIVING $10,000 OR MORE FROM SPECIFIED PROGRAMS, 1968 


All 
programs 


Connecticut. _ 
Delaware.. 


Cotton 


723 
802 
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TABLE 2C.—PRODUCERS RECEIVING $10.000 OR MORE FROM SPECIFIED PROGRAMS, 1968—Continued 


All 
programs 


North Dakota___- 
|: Naess ries 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee... 
Texas... 


Hawali__...........-... 
U.S. total 


Feed 


Cotton grain Wheat Wool 


AMERICANS SHOULD REMEMBER 
ON THIS JULY 4 “THE RUGGED 
ROAD TO INDEPENDENCE” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, we 
observe again on this July 4 the anni- 
versary of the date on which men of 
ideals and sacrifices formally proclaimed 
our struggle for independence 193 years 
ago in Philadelphia. Those patriots of 
the Continental Congress endorsed the 
principle of the unalienable rights of 
“Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happi- 
ness.” 

What sort of men were the 56 Members 
of the Continental Congress who pledged 
their “Lives, Fortunes, and Sacred Hon- 
or,” even while a British fieet was at 
anchor in New York Harbor? 

July 4, 1776, Thomas Jefferson’s im- 
mortal document was adopted without 
a dissenting vote. John Hancock signed 
it as President of Congress. 

Four days later, July 8, 1776, freedom 
was proclaimed throughout the land. 

The Declaration of Independence was 
engrossed on parchment. It can be viewed 
in the National Archives building in 
Washington, D.C. August 2, 1776, was set 
for its formal signing by the 56 Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

The actual signing of such a docu- 
ment, under British or any other law of 
the time, was an act of treason against 
the Crown. But every Member eventu- 
ally—some were absent on August 2—yes, 
every Member eventually signed in spite 
of the consequences. 

What happened to the men who signed 
the Declaration of Independence? Few 
people know the terrible penalties that 
many of the signers were made to pay. 

The 56 Members of Congress who 


signed the Declaration of Independence, 
were an unusual breed. Almost all of 
them had a profusion of the “Lives, For- 
tunes, and Sacred Honor” they pledged. 

Ben Franklin was the only really old 
man: 18 were under 40, and three in 
their twenties. Twenty-four were jurists 
and lawyers. Eleven were merchants and 
nine were landowners or rich farmers. 
The others were doctors, ministers, or 
politicians. 

With only a few exceptions, like Sam- 
uel Adams—whom wellwishers furnished 
a new suit so he might be presentable 
in Congress—the 56 Members of the Con- 
tinental Congress were men of substan- 
tial property. 

All but two had families, and the ma- 
jority were men of education and cul- 
tural standing. In general, each came 
from what would now be called the “pow- 
er structure.” Actually, the Members of 
that Congress—the signers—had security 
as few men had it in the 18th century. 

Each had more to lose than he had to 
gain—except where principle and honor 
were concerned. It was principle—not 
property—that brought those men to- 
gether. 

John Hancock, who had inherited a 
great fortune and who already had a 
price of 500 pounds on his head, signed 
the Declaration in enormous letters, so, 
as he said, “His Majesty could now read 
his name without glasses and could now 
double the reward.” 

Benjamin Franklin warned, “Indeed 
we must all hang together. Otherwise, we 
shall most assuredly hang separately.” 

The signers knew what they risked. 
The penalty for treason was death by 
hanging. 
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Stephen Hopkins of Rhode Island was 
past 60 and signed with a shaking hand. 
But he snapped, “My hand trembles, but 
my heart does not.” 

Most of the 56 Members who signed 
the Declaration were later called “re- 
luctant” rebels. Most of them had not 
wanted trouble with the British Crown. 
But they had willingly pledged their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor. 

It was no idle pledge. Of the 56 who 
signed that noble document, nine died of 
wounds or hardships during the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Five were captured and imprisoned, 
in each case with brutal treatment. 

Several lost wives, sons, or family. One 
lost his 13 children. All were, at one 
time or another, the victims of man- 
hunts, and driven from their homes. 

Twelve signers had their houses 
oe Seventeen lost everything they 

No signers defected or went back on 
his pledged word. 

Their honor and the Nation they did 
so much to create, are still intact. Let us 
keep it so. 

Mr. President, the July issue of Read- 
er’s Digest contains an excellent article 
by Thomas Fleming, “The Rugged Road 
to Independence.” It is an important re- 
minder that the struggle for independ- 
ence and the Declaration by the Con- 
tinental Congress were not embraced im- 
mediately and totally by all delegates, as 
one might believe today. There was pro- 
tracted debate. There was dissension. 
Some participants had grave reserva- 
tions that words of independence would 
be just that—words—and that the people 
would not bear up in an all-out war. Dis- 
unity and division rather than unity 
among the colonies might result. Weeks 
of agonizing preceded the Declaration 
of Independence. 

This is the lesson for us today as we 
look to another July 4. The road to inde- 
pendence was indeed rugged. As a na- 
tion, we will do well to remember this 
fact as we continue the struggle to fulfill 
the promise that “all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, “Rugged Road to 
Independence,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE RUGGED ROAD TO INDEPENDENCE 

Thomas Jefferson awoke as usual with the 
first faint streaks of dawn. From his second- 
floor rented rooms, above Seventh and 
Market Streets, the tall, redheaded Virginian 
looked out over the city of Philadelphia with 
foreboding. Today, July 1, 1776, he would 
find out if for the last three weeks he had 
wasted his time in the writing and rewriting 
of a document he had titled: “A Declaration 
by the Representatives of the United States 
of America, in General Congress assembled.” 

Doubting the future of the Declaration of 
Independence seems almost laughable now. 
With comfortable hindsight we ask: Could 
there really have been any question? The fact 
is that history as men experience it is totally 


different from the way those who follow them 
relive it. 


July 2, 1969 


Again and again, America has found itself 
racked by agonizing decision-making. It is 
so racked today. Thus it may help to realize 
that there was the same kind of agonizing 
over the decision that created our nation. 
Standing at his window that July 1, the 
33-year-old Jefferson could not be sure that 
his Declaration was even going to be read, 
much less ultimately immortalized. The 
Continental Congress had first to decide 
whether the very idea of independence was 
acceptable; only then could the members 
worry about how to phrase it. 


THREAT OF DESTRUCTION 


Down at the City Tavern, 26-year-old Ed- 
ward Rutledge, of South Carolina, was also 
awakening. His thoughts and feelings were 
dominated by an inflexible detestation of a 
declaration of independence. On June 7, 
when one of Jefferson's fellow Virginians, 
Richard Henry Lee, had introduced a resolu- 
tion declaring that “these united colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent states,” Rutledge had leaped to his 
feet to heap scorn on the idea. It was, he 
shrilled, “a blind, precipitous measure.” It 
would accomplish only two things, both bad. 
It would reveal America’s intentions to the 
enemy, and it would make the unborn nation 
look “ridiculous in the eyes of foreign 
powers.” 

In a manor house five miles outside Phila- 
delphia, an even more powerful foe of in- 
dependence was arising—43-year-old John 
Dickinson, political leader of Pennsylvania. 
A year before, almost single-handed, Dick- 
inson had beaten back a surge toward inde- 
pendence, persuading the Congress to present 
instead a petition to George III, begging His 
Majesty to redress America’s grivances. Al- 
though the king had callously rejected the 
petition, Dickinson believed, that to make a 
declaration now would be like “destroying 
a house before we have got another, in win- 
ter, with a small family.” 

Thus Dickinson had joined Rutledge in 
vehemently opposing the June 7 resolution. 
After three days of wrangling, the Congress 
had compromised. It ordered Jefferson to be- 
gin drafting a declaration—but there would 
be no vote on independence until July 1. 
By then, perhaps, opinions might be closer 
to unanimity. 

Both sides were acutely aware that near- 
unanimity was called for. John Dickinson 
had already threatened John Adams, of Mas- 
sachusetts, one of the most outspoken in- 
dependence men, with a weapon that could 
make a mockery of the whole idea of inde- 
pendence. “Concur with us,” Dickinson had 
snapped, “or we'll break off from New Eng- 
land,” If powerful Pennsylvania made such 
a decision, New York, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware might follow suit. Thus, instead 
of uniting the colonies, independence might 
well destroy them. 

TEMPERATURE: HIGH 

These and other gloomy thoughts were in 
the minds of Thomas Jefferson and his fel- 
low delegates as they made their way down 
dusty Chestnut Street to the handsome red- 
brick Pennsylvania State House, where Con- 
gress was sitting. There, as the tower clock 
struck nine, tall, elegant John Hancock 
strode to the President's chair and gaveled 
the Congress into session. (Jefferson, with 
his scientist's curiosity, noted that the tem- 
perature stood at 81.5 degrees.) 

First came reports from American armies 
in the field. None of them was likely to in- 
spire a waverer to vote for independence. In 
the North, the once-proud army that had 
invaded Canada was in headlong retreat, 
ridden by disease and dissension. In New 
York, Commander in Chief George Washing- 
ton’s army of 19,000 was desperately short 
of ammunition—and a huge British fleet had 
been sighted off Sandy Hook. In the South, 
a British army supported by a naval squad- 
ron was battering at Charleston. British 
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forces attacking from three directions—and 
some men of Congress wanted a vote for in- 
dependence! 

By noon the tension in the room was al- 
most unbearable, and the Congressmen 
gratefully escaped into the State House yard 
for an hour’s recess. On their return, they 
resolved into “a committee of the whole,” 
under the chairmanship of Virginia’s Ben- 
jamin Harrison, so that everything said or 
voted would be unofficial. The purpose was 
to encourage every man to speak his mind. 


ALL-OUT WAR 


Instantly, John Dickinson was on his feet. 
What was there to gain from declaring in- 
dependence, he asked, Would it add a single 
man to the cause? Would it impress the na- 
tions of Europe? Or would it make them 
think that the Americans were blustering 
windbags, proclaiming as a fact something 
they had yet to prove against the British 
armies? 

Outside, nature added to the drama of 
Dickinson's powerful speech. Huge clouds had 
formed above the city. Now thunder crashed, 
and lightning streaked the sky. Candles were 
lighted against the room's sudden gloom. 

Dickinson spoke on. A declaration of in- 
dependence was a declaration of all-out war. 
Did the members know what that meant? 
“The burning of our towns. The setting 
loose of the Indians.” War against the 
richest, most powerful empire in the world. 
Could America depend on her own people 
to stand firm in a war “rendered more cruel” 
by this declaration? “In bitterness of soul, 
would they not complain against it as mad- 
ness, rashness?” 

In the momentary stillness that followed 
these ringing words, rain could be heard 
lashing against the windows. John Dickin- 
son sat down, All eyes in the silent room 
turned to the stumpy, 41-year-old delegate 
from Massachusetts, John Adams. Only he 
could answer Dickinson. 

Wearily, Adams rose to his feet. For months 
he had been living on four hours’ sleep a 
night, serving on more committees than any- 
one else in Congress, writing endless letters 
and reports, battling each day on the floor 
for independence. For a moment he won- 
dered if he could go through with another 
repetition of “what had been repeated and 
hackneyed a hundred times, for six months 
past.” But the moment he began, the im- 
mense importance of the subject gripped 
him again, and weariness vanished from his 
voice. In the pounding, vehement style that 
had made him one of the dominant voices 
in Congress, he gave the greatest speech of 
his career, Of that speech, Thomas Jefferson 
would later say that it had “a power of 
thought and expression that moved us from 
our seats.” 

How many times, Adams asked, did Amer- 
icans have to see their humble petitions 
scorned, before they realized that George III 
was an enemy? With armies invading from 
three directions, who could still be deluded 
by rumors of reconciliation? The hour had 
come, said Adams, for the people of Amer- 
ica to decide whether to submit as slaves 
or to fight as free men. At Lexington and 
Bunker Hill, George III had destroyed the 
loyalty of most Americans forever. A dec- 
laration would tell this to the world, win 
friends, perhaps allies. More important, it 
would rally thousands of men and women 
who were temporizing. As for himself, Adams 
cried, “All that I have, all that I am, and 
all that I hope for in this life, I am now 
ready to stake on this resolution. Live or 
die, survive or perish, I am for the Declara- 
tion.” 

NIGHT OF NEGOTIATION 

Benjamin Harrison called for a vote. 
Around the room the ayes and nays went. 
The results were grim: only nine colonies 
were in favor of a declaration. Pennsylvania 
and South Carolina had followed their lead- 
ers into opposition. Delaware had split, one 
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to one thereby canceling its vote. New York 
had abstained. Four delegations, almost a 
third of the 13, not voting for independ- 
ence! Quickly, Edward Rutledge moved that 
an official vote be postponed until the fol- 
lowing day. 

A night of frantic negotiation and desper- 
ate action began. Thomas McKean, of Dela- 
ware, hired an express rider with the fastest 
horse in Philadelphia to cover the 80 miles to 
Dover. There he was to find Caesar Rodney, 
a pro-independence delegate who had gone 
home on business. If he could be got back 
to Philadelphia in time, he would swing 
Delaware's vote. 

At the City Tavern, Edward Rutlege de- 
bated far into the night with his fellow 
Carolinians. He was still against a declaration 
of independence. But he was statesman 
enough to see that a split of even one colony 
could be a first step toward disunion and 
disaster. 

New Yorkers, conferring with pro-inde- 
pendence men, admitted that they were in 
favor of a declaration. But they were under 
specific instructions from home not to vote 
for independence. They would continue to 
abstain. 

This left Pennsylvania. For sleepless hours, 
John Dickinson struggled with his con- 
science. One of his chief Pennsylvania sup- 
porters, Robert Morris, had urged him to sub- 
mit to the will of the majority. But Dickin- 
son, Quaker-bred, could not vote war’s suf- 
fering on his people, whatever the majority 
willed. He sent word to Robert Morris that he 
was staying home from Congress on July 2, 
and that perhaps Morris should do the same 
thing. This meant that Pennsylvania’s dele- 
gation would be reduced to five. Two were 
for independence, two opposed; one, John 
Morton, was undecided. 


THROUGH GLOOM TO GLORY 


July 2 dawned rainy and cooler. Through 
the muddy streets the delegates clumped to 
the familiar chamber, The absence of Dick- 
inson and Morris was instantly noted. But 
the independence men grimly noted another 
absence: Caesar Rodney’s. Had the messenger 
failed in his mission? All morning and into 
the afternoon, President John Hancock de- 
layed the vote with other business. Finally, 
further delay was impossible. 

Name by name, Secretary Charles Thomson 
called the roll of the delegates. The nine 
yeas of the previous day caused no suspense. 
New York politely declared its abstention. 
Pennsylvania’s vote split two-two until John 
Morton rose, weak from the disease that was 
to kill him a few months later. 

Morton shared John Dickinson's dread of 
the impending war. Only a month earlier, he 
had said: “The contest is horrid. Parents 
against children, children against parents.” 
But now he voted, in a voice tight with 
anguish, for independence, John Adams had 
convinced him. 

And Delaware? Outside, Thomas McKean 
had spent most of the day straining eyes and 
ears for sight or sound of a horseman. As the 
vote rolled away inside, McKean at last saw 
what he was praying for. Covered with mud 
after an all-night ride, Caesar Rodney slid 
off his horse. Minutes later, he arose in the 
meeting room to declare, “The voice of my 
people at home is for independence. I 
concur.” 

Now it was South Carolina’s turn, and the 
independence men sighed approval when 
Edward Rutledge announced that his state 
was joining their ranks. 

In a voice that trembled with suppressed 
excitement, President John Hancock read 
the result: for independence—12; against— 
none. The great decision had been made. 

Everyone present in Congress that day, 
July 2, assumed that thenceforth it would be 
known as Independence Day. “I believe that 
it will be celebrated by succeeding genera- 
tions as the great anniversary festival,” John 
Adams wrote to his wife, Abigail. But he and 
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the others did not reckon with the power 
of the written word. Little of John Adams’ 
magnificent speech was recorded. Congress, 
after debating various deletions and addi- 
tions to Jefferson’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, voted approval of the edited 
document on the evening of July 4. And thus 
Jefferson’s brilliant prose has been indis- 
solubly linked in American minds with 
independence. 

Yet some of sturdy John Adams’ praise of 
independence deserves to be remembered by 
Americans forever. “I am well aware of the 
toil and blood and treasure that it will cost 
us to maintain this declaration,” he wrote 
to his wife. “Yet through all the gloom I can 
see the rays of ravishing light and glory. I can 
see that the end is more than worth all the 
means; and that posterity will triumph in 
that day’s transactions, even though we 
should rue it, which I trust in God we shall 
not.” 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL DOCUMENTS 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY NEEDS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, just 
this past week, the St. Lawrence Seaway 
observed its 10th anniversary. President 
Nixon journeyed up to the Canadian 
border to commemorate this event, and 
met with Canadian Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau. Their meeting is a sym- 
bol of the cooperation that has helped 
to make the St. Lawrence Seaway one 
of the world’s great waterways. 

In the 10 years since the Seaway 
opened on June 26, 1959, enormous 
strides have been made. New locks have 
been built and put into operation. Re- 
search into methods of combatting ice 
formation has been carried forward. The 
shipping season on the Seaway has been 
extended—last year the Seaway re- 
mained open for shipping until Decem- 
ber 15. And, most important of all, com- 
mercial and governmental traffic on the 
Seaway has climbed steadily, with the 
long-sought goal of 50 million tons now 
just around the corner. 

But as the Seaway enters its second 
decade of operations there are still prob- 
lems to be solved. Funds are needed to 
widen and deepen the Seaway so that it 
can handle the newer and wider ships 
of the 1970’s. Efforts must be made to 
extend the Seaway’s shipping season— 
the Department of Transportation has 
said that it is now feasible to extend 
the season by 4 weeks. Of course, with 
improved technology, and modern ice- 
breaking procedures, it should be possible 
in the not too distant future to keep the 
Seaway open on a year-round basis. And, 
something must be done about the Sea- 
way’s present debt structure, which now 
weighs heavily on the Seaway like a 
mighty albatross. 

Mr. President, the Milwaukee Journal 
of June 30, 1969, ran an excellent edi- 
torial entitled “Helping the Seaway,” 
which pinpoints a number of the prob- 
lems currently facing the Seaway. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HELPING THE SEAWAY 

Since it is the only major waterway ex- 
pected to be self-supporting, measuring the 
St. Lawrence seaway’s success or failure on 
the basis of what it puts in the government 
till obviously is unfair. 
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True, in its 10 years of operation, the sea- 
way has failed to pay off bonds of its de- 
velopment corporation; the “debt” to the 
United States treasury now stands at $143 
million, $11.4 million more than when the 
deepened channel opened. 

However, the seaway, in addition to bring- 
ing a wave of new shipping to lake ports—in- 
cluding Milwaukee—made it possible to tap 
Labrador’s rich iron fields for United States 
steel mills. And Canada, which stood 63% of 
the cost of the seaway, has become the 
world’s largest grain exporter. 

Although he did not suggest as he might 
justifiably have done, that the seaway's 
“debt” be wiped out, Michigan’s Represent- 
ative Ruppe (R) made these good points 
recently: That the United States consider 
allocating funds to widen and deepen the 
seaway, that the problem of discriminatory 
freight rates be resolved, that the develop- 
ment corporation be allowed to advertise its 
“low cost transportation” and that efforts be 
made to extend the seaway’s season. 

Clifford H. Mortimer, director of the Cen- 
ter for Great Lakes Studies of the University 
of Wisconsin—Milwaukee, recently pointed 
up one possible way to a longer season. He 
suggested that the judicious location of 
nuclear power plants, together with im- 
proved lock design, might utilize waste heat 
to cut down icing. This already is being done, 
with a steam plan, to keep the Erie (Pa.) 
harbor open. 

There might be problems with fish and 
other marine life, and the proposal needs 
thorough study. However, it is more practical 
than using the warmed water from nuclear 
plants to improve swimming along the 
beaches, as a federal park official has sug- 
gested. 


RADIO STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
BYRD, OF WEST VIRGINIA, ON IN- 
CREASING SOCIAL SECURITY BEN- 
EFITS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on June 19, 1969, I made a state- 
ment for radio regarding social security 
benefits. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of that statement be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Today, 25 million Americans depend on 
social security. For them, social security ben- 
efits provide the sole source of income, or & 
major part of it. The benefits now paid to 
our senior citizens under this p are 
somewhat meager at best. The fact is that 
among these 25 million Americans, many, 
depending solely on social security, now live 
below the poverty level. Another fact is that 
social security recipients make up one-fourth 
of all poor Americans. This is the picture 
today. 

Furthermore, I have estimates showing 
that by 1970, if no increase is made in pay- 
ments, the number of social security bene- 
ficiaries with incomes below the poverty 
level will increase to 8.5 million. Why will 
this occur? The reason is this: inflation. 

Inflation, readily seen in the rising cost 
of living, strikes hardest at those living on 
fixed incomes such as social security. While 
this economic sneak-thief robs also the pock- 
ets of every worker and every businessman, 
its pilfering is felt even more by those per- 
sons who are dependent on fixed incomes— 
incomes that are not going to keep pace 
with inflation’s upward spiral. 

Because of inflation, the cost of living has 
increased more than 7 percent since the Con- 
gress last raised social security benefits a 
year and a half ago. This means, in effect, 
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that before a person receiving social security 
gets his monthly payment, 7 percent of that 
check has been cancelled out by the cost of 
living increase which has occurred during 
the last 18 months. 

That is why I am urging Congress to en- 
act an immediate increase in social security 
benefits. As the situation now stands, an in- 
crease is absolutely necessary as a stopgap— 
a measure to fill the rut in social security 
payments caused by the continual erosion 
from inflation. I believe that such a step 
should not be put off until next year, Even 
if the Congress agreed to an increase of, say, 
10 percent today, that increase could not get 
to the beneficiaries of social security before 
September or October. By that time, at the 
present rate of inflation, the cost of living 
will have taken still another bite out of any 
new payment. 

Ideally, social security payments should 
be figured on a sliding scale so that as the 
cost of living goes up, payments would keep 
pace, Unfortunately, this is not yet the case, 
and our senior citizens will continue to 
suffer. 

Admittedly, raising social security bene- 
fits will feed the inflationary trend. But 
halting inflation is a problem in itself, and 
action must be taken to halt and control it. 
A social security increase is needed now— 
not next year. And while the Federal Gov- 
ernment must take drastic action to halt 
inflation (in view of the fact that the major 
cause of inflation is excessive federal spend- 
ing) it remains a fact, nevertheless, that 
our elderly citizens must have an increase in 
social security payments if nothing more 
than to break eyen with the ever-rising cost 
of living. 

And so, for this reason, I am urging my 
colleagues in the United States Senate to 
join with me in pressing for an immediate 
increase in these social security retirement 
payments now—not next year—for our senior 
citizens, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, JULY 7, 
1969 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of House 
Concurrent Resolution 296, that the 
Senate stand in adjournment until Mon- 
day, July 7, 1969, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 53 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, July 7, 1969, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 2, 1969: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Eileen R. Donovan, of Massachusetts, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 2, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Barbados. 
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Kenneth Franzheim II, of Texas, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
New Zealand. 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

Dr. Roger O. Egeberg, of California, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the advisory board of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation: 

Jacob L. Bernheim, of Wisconsin. 

Foster S. Brown, of New York. 

William W. Knight, Jr., of Ohio. 

Miles F. McKee, of Michigan (Reappoint- 
ment). 

Joseph N. Thomas, of Indiana. 
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IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named (staff noncommis- 
sioned officers) for temporary appointment 
to the grade of second lieutenant in the Ma- 
rine Corps, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 


Bishop, Garland S. Howell, Randle H. 
Bryant, Murray W. Hunter, Randolph S. 
Byerly, Harold D. McGuirk, Gordon R. 
Calvin, Donald A. Mills, Dexter 
Cano, Guadalupe L., Ouellette, Donald M. 
Jr. Owens, John L, 
Clardy, Bobbie J., Sr. Quinn, Paul F. 
Class, George N. Slaughter, Thomas L. 
Crooker, Carol S. Stoltz, Kimble 
Dowty, Grady R., Jr. Terrell, Charles A. 
Ehringer, Michael A. Thomas, Wesley L. 
Fales, John E, Thorpe, Joseph 
Francis, George M, Walker, Henry F. 
Graves, James W. Windsor, Bruce M. 
Hemphill, Clive W. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 2, 1969: 
EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION 
Luther Holcomb, of Texas, to be a member 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission for the term expiring July 1, 1974, 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
James A. Washington, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, to be General Counsel of the De- 
partment of Transportation. 
IN THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
The nominations beginning Hilary H. Con- 
nor, to be senior surgeon. and ending Edwin 
P. Yarnell, to be senior assistant health sery- 
ices officer, which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD on May 21, 1969, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The fruit of the spirit is love, joy, 
peace, patience, kindness, goodness and 
faithfulness.—Galatians 5: 22. 

Almighty God, Father of all men and 
Ruler of nations, without whom no coun- 
try can be great and no people can be 
good, we thank Thee for the blessings 
bestowed so abundantly upon us as a na- 
tion of free people. By our faith in Thee 
and Thy faith in us may we keep the 
spirit of freedom alive in our day realiz- 
ing that it is a gift to be earned by just 
and good men of every generation. 

Make us as the representatives of our 
Nation more responsive to Thee and more 
responsible to our people that we may 
sincerely seek the good of all and en- 
deavor to maintain our freedom in 
righteousness and peace. 

Awaken in our citizens a willingness to 
make sacrifices for peace as well as for 
war. To this end we pray that they and 
we may think clearly, plan courageous- 
ly, decide confidently, and by Thy grace 
achieve creatively for the good of man 
and the glory of Thy holy name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
1011) entitled “An act to authorize ap- 
propriations for the saline water conver- 
sion program for fiscal year 1970, and for 
other purposes.” 


POLITICS OUT OF LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


(Mr. WALDIE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, this ad- 
ministration has instituted a most com- 
mendable practice of removing partisan- 
ship from the appointment of postmas- 
ters, and it is a practice with which I am 
wholeheartedly in agreement. 

I would suggest to the administration 
that another department in the admin- 
istration, the Department of Justice, has 
not gotten the message that partisan- 
ship is an undesirable means by which 
departments should be administered, 
and particularly that partisanship in the 
sensitive area of law enforcement is det- 
rimental to the health of the Nation. 

I have been informed the U.S. mar- 
shal in my particular area in California 
is to be removed from office though he 
has 3 years of his term to go, because 
his party registration does not fit the 
registration of the party in control. I 
am similarly advised that every other 
U.S. marshal and U.S. attorney in the 
United States whose party registration 
does not meet that of the present admin- 
istration will be removed from office. 

Mr. Speaker, I can think of nothing 
more deleterious to the proper adminis- 
tration of justice and law and order 
than to interfere in this manner with 
the proper administration of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Se- 
lect Committee on Crime and as a con- 
cerned citizen of this Nation, I am most 
concerned about the need for effective 
law enforcement. I am concerned about 
any effort to undermine this Nation’s 
ability to enforce the law and to admin- 
ister justice. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
factors contributing to the erosion of 
these abilities is the continuation of the 
practice of basing the appointment of 
U.S. marshals solely on political affilia- 
tion. I have written a letter to the Presi- 
dent on this matter and include it in 
the Recorp to reinforce my previous re- 
marks on this subject: 

JUNE 30, 1969. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I call to your atten- 
tion what appears to be a serious policy dif- 


ference between two Departments in your 
Administration. 


Postmaster General Blount has coura- 


geously taken a strong position against “poli- 
tics” in the Postal System. He has recom- 
mended that Postmasters be appointed solely 
on merit and without regard to Political 
Affiliation. I fully support General Blount on 
this long overdue reform and have sup- 
ported this position in the past Administra- 
tion, 

On the other hand, the Patronage Commit- 
tee in the Department of Justice has ap- 
parently determined to continue “politics as 
usual” in the sensitive appointments involv- 
ing law enforcement, the U.S. Marshals. 

The Department of Justice has recom- 
mended a successor be appointed in the case 
of the incumbent Marshal of the Northern 
District of California, The incumbent, Mar- 
shal Lou Martin, is remarkably qualified 
bearing among his distinctions a recent com- 
mendation from the Department of Justice 
as well as a strong endorsement for reap- 
pointment by the Presiding Federal Judge, 
George B. Harris. 

Yet, Iam told by Senator Murphy that “all 
Marshals are to be replaced” by the new 
Administration. 

Surely, if political appointments to local 
Postmasterships are destructive of good 
Postal Administration, then most assuredly 
political appointments to Marshal positions 
are equally, and far more destructive of good 
Government and of good law enforcement. 

I hope you will be able to respond that 
you have recommended that the Department 
of Justice remove “politics” from their ap- 
pointments and remove only those Marshals 
whose records so indicate their inability to 
perform. The fact that they, in turn, were 
political appointments does not seem to me 
to excuse any continuation of that practice. 

I cannot help but believe that Attorney 
General Mitchell would be the first to agree 
with this policy. His laudable determination 
to strengthen the professional aspects of law 
enforcement would surely be undermined and 
defeated by a policy of ousting exceptional 
and capable men merely because of their 
political party registration. 

Sincerely yours, 
JEROME R, WALDIE. 


GOON SQUAD BARBARISM 
MUST STOP 


(Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, last Saturday night in Spring- 
field, Ill., Joseph A. Yablonski, candidate 
for president of the United Mine Workers 
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of America, was leaving a meeting of 
UMW district leaders when he was 
knocked unconscious by a blow from be- 
hind. I have sent a telegram to W. A. 
Boyle, the current president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, ask- 
ing whether he condones the goon squad 
barbarism involved in this physical force 
and intimidation used on one of Mr. 
Boyle’s opponents for the presidency. At 
the same time, unsigned smear sheets 
are being distributed to defame Mr. 
Yablonski’s character. I have also asked 
Mr. Boyle to issue instructions through 
his top officials, executive board and dis- 
trict officials that this kind of despicable 
tactics must stop. 

I talked with Mr. Yablonski this morn- 
ing in his Clarksville, Pa., home, where 
he is confined by doctor’s orders. Mr. 
Yablonski’s doctor, Dr. Emil Spasoto of 
Washington, Pa., reports that Yablonski 
was unconscious for nearly 30 minutes as 
a result of a sort of karate chop behind 
his right ear, which also injured the third 
and fourth vertebrae of his neck. He had 
a very bad day yesterday, and is still 
dizzy and woozy from the attack, with 
numbness in his arms, hands, and in one 
leg. He had a neurologist in yesterday for 
consultation. 

Mr, Yablonski told me that “the attack 
must have been the work of a profes- 
sional, because the karate blow hit right 
at the nerve center.” Following the attack 
last Saturday, Mr. Yablonski issued a 
statement charging that UMW President 
Boyle’s men have been “doing everything 
they can” to get him to withdraw from 
the race for president of the UMW. 
Yablonski in his statement proclaimed he 
would stay in the race, and added: “They 
gotta kill me to get me out.” 

Likewise, last Sunday, at a meeting in 
Shenandoah, Pa., Mr. Yablonski’s vice- 
presidential candidate, Elmer Brown, was 
addressing a meeting of coal miners, and 
the meeting was interrupted, disrupted, 
and forced to conclude, 

Mr. Speaker, the breaking up of meet- 
ings, the distribution of sneak attacks 
through unsigned smear sheets, attempts 
at intimidation by force or attacks from 
behind are symbolic of the type of union 
leadership which must be changed not 
only in the name of fairness and decency 
but also in order to protect the rank and 
file of coal miners. I trust that we may in 
the future have a clean, responsible, and 
forthright union to represent the rank 
and file of coal miners all over this coun- 
try. 


PRESIDENT NIXON URGED TO CALL 
FOR CEASE-FIRE AND TO ESCA- 
LATE TROOP WITHDRAWALS 
FROM VIETNAM 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I am re- 
introducing today my resolution calling 
on the President to propose an immediate 
cease-fire and to direct the immediate 
withdrawal of 100,000 troops from Viet- 
nam. 

When I first introduced this resolution 
on May 15 with seven cosponsors, the 
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proposal seemed radical to many. But, 
since that time, there have been several 
developments which make clear that it 
is in fact a most modest proposal. 

Two of our Nation’s past negotiators 
in Paris who are among the best informed 
on the Vietnam peace talks, Cyrus Vance 
and Ambassador Harriman, have called 
for a cease-fire. In addition, the former 
Defense Secretary, Clark Clifford, pro- 
posed just a few weeks ago that there be 
a withdrawal of at least 100,000 combat 
soldiers this year and that the with- 
drawal escalate so that next year a com- 
parable or even larger number would 
leave. President Nixon has directed the 
withdrawal of 25,000 U.S. troops at this 
time and has indicated that he hopes to 
improve upon the figures recommended 
by Mr. Clifford. 

On Monday, the results of a Gallup poll 
were released which show the following: 
The large majority of the American peo- 
ple favor withdrawal of U.S. troops from 
Vietnam and 42 percent believe such 
withdrawal should be at a rate faster 
than that ordered by President Nixon. In 
addition, 53 percent of the American 
people support a U.S. call for an imme- 
diate cease-fire. 

I truly believe that it would be helpful 
to the President if Members were to in- 
dicate their support for a prompt with- 
drawal of troops from Vietnam and a 
cease-fire in Vietnam by cosponsoring 
this resolution. 

Today’s reintroduction of my resolu- 
tion adds seven Members to its sponsor- 
ship. I hope that the list of sponsors 
grows in the House so that the casualty 
list in Vietnam can be reduced and ended. 


AIR FARE CRISIS CONTINUES— 
WHERE IS THE CAB? 


(Mr. MOSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
address to the Society of Air Line An- 
alysts, Mr. Richard W. Klabzuba 
stressed the importance of “load factor” 
guidelines in establishing airline fares. 
He noted that in competitive markets 
higher fare levels produce greater costs, 
less efficiency and smaller economies in 
the form of overcapacity, overschedul- 
ing, low load factors, smaller operating 
marg'ns and numerous ancillary services. 

Similarly the CAB’s Bureau of Eco- 
nomics noted in its staff study last year: 

The fare level affects the volume of service 
offered . . . and that a fare set well above 
cost, based on a reasonable load factor, may 
contribute to the operation of excessive 


capacity and resulting inefficient use of 
resources. 


Now it has come to my attention that 
Mahlon R. Straszheim, assistant profes- 
sor, Department of Economics, Harvard 
University, has said the same thing: 

For any fare agreed upon, the competitive 
adjustment is to bid up costs to that point, 
either through additional in flight passenger 
services or by adding additional capacity to 
the route. 


Mr. Speaker, for the last 2 years we 
have been repeatedly warned by the 
Board's staff and others of the relation- 
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ship between airline fares, capacity, and 
costs. 

We have watched with horror as the 
skies over our major cities have become 
more and more congested by oversched- 
uling of flights while load factors have 
declined to historically low levels and the 
financial position of our air carriers has 
deteriorated. 

What has been the answer of the 
Board to this crisis? An investigation, 
such as that suggested by 20 Members 
of Congress? No. Rather higher fares 
agreed to at an informal session between 
the Board and the carriers. Higher fares 
that support lower load factors and 
greater inefficiency. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe Professor 
Streszheim’s paper before the Interna- 
tional Symposium of Transportation 
Pricing at American University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., on June 19, 1969, may add 
significantly to our understanding of this 
problem. Because of its length and tech- 
nical nature, I have taken the liberty of 
placing emphasis upon those passages 
referring more specifically to fares, 
capacity, and costs. The emphasis is 
indicated by being printed in italic: 
PRICING INTERNATIONAL AIR SERVICE: OLIGOP- 

OLY MODELS AND THE ROLE OF STATE IN- 

FLUENCE 
(Preliminary Paper to be presented before 

International Symposium on Transporta- 

tion Pricing, American University, Wash- 

ington, D.C., June 19, 1969, by Mahlon R. 

Straszheim, assistant professor, Depart- 

ment of Economics, Harvard University, 

May 1, 1969) 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The performance of the international air- 
line industry in serving a rapidly increasing 
demand for passenger and cargo service has 
been notable, with substantial reductions in 
travel time and real costs having accrued to 
shipper and traveler and with the network 
of service having grown extensively. Air car- 
rier profits have turned sharply upward from 
their depressed level in the early 1960's, 
largely as a result of jet technology. 

This record notwithstanding, the industry 
currently faces difficult problems. Perhaps 
most obvious are those at airports and 
terminals, which are increasingly becoming 
the focal point of congestion costs and de- 
lay. The introduction of larger aircraft also 
presents some pressing planning questions. 
During periods of transition to new equip- 
ment, a year or two of lower equipment 
utilization rates and higher operating costs 
have sometimes occurred, There has also 
been a history of excessive concentration in 
the time staging of equipment deliveries, 
with unusually large increases in capacity 
for short periods of time reducing realized 
load factors and profit levels. The introduc- 
tion of the jumbo jets and airbus will pre- 
sent this sort of challenge to the industry. 
The potential long run technological econ- 
omies of larger aircraft could well be dissi- 
pated for several years if capacity increases 
are excessive and the transition to new 
equipment leads to poor equipment utiliza- 
tion. 

The introduction of the jumbo jet and air- 
bus technologies come at a time when the 
industry is again experiencing a decline in 
profits. The passenger load factor in the 
North Atlantic was 53% in 1968, down from 
57%. Whereas aircraft deliveries have be- 
come somewhat bunched in 1968 and 1969, so 
that capacity increases are above average, 
the principal cause of the decline in load 
factors is the lowest growth in demand for 
almost a decade. Scheduled traffic in the 
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North Atlantic for IATA carriers increased 
only 5.8% in 1968, while charter traffic in 
the same market grew 24%. Thus, whereas 
the current profit squeeze for the U.S. do- 
mestic airline industry has its explanation 
almost entirely in overcapacity, prospects 
in the international airline industry rest 
heavily on the demand side. Interestingly, a 
5% increase in regular air fares was recently 
proposed, and at the same time sharp reduc- 
tions in charter fares. The wisdom of this 
proposal or other recommendations about 
price or service (for example, for the SST), 
will depend both on the nature of demand 
functions and the airlines’ decisions about 
fares and service. 

The international airline market is far 
from the economists’ model of a competitive 
market? Governments play an important 
role, determining entry, negotiating pooling 
agreements, and approving fares. They are 
motivated by a variety of non-economic con- 
siderations. Fares are set by the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association, a trade 
organization of almost all the major airlines. 
Fare determination is thus a complicated 
process involving both carrier bargaining 
within IATA and state influence and ap- 
prova!l of the results. A conference procedure 
for negotiating fares in an industry with so 
many actors spanning a wide range of eco- 
nomic and political viewpoints clearly pre- 
sents difficult problems. The rapid pace of 
changes in technology and market conditions 
only complicates the task, and will seriously 
undermine marketing procedures which are 
not continually updated. Service and capac- 
ity adjustments in particular markets to 
agreed upon prices depend on the terms of 
the existing bilateral entry agreements. In 
some cases capacity and service decisions are 
made in a competitive environment while in 
other cases tacit or explicit agreements are 
made. 


Il. PRICE AND SERVICE DETERMINATION IN 
OLIGOPOLY MARKETS 


As in most transportation industries, the 
fact that demand is stochastic and has daily 
and seasonal peaks while capacity cannot be 
stored implies a tradeoff between the level of 
prices and frequency of their change, and 
the amount of capacity offered. Variation in 
demand for a given level of capacity will be 
perceived as variation in the level of capacity 
utilization, in the case of the airlines, the 
“load factor.” A clear tradeoff exists between 
the level of fares and the load factor since a 
higher level of capacity and hence lower 
realized load factors can only be financed 
by higher fares. Specification of any given 
fare level implies an equilibrium level of 
capacity, determined by the break even load 
factor. A high level of capacity implies more 
frequent departures and more convenient 
schedules, lower load factors, and hence a 
higher probability of a seat being available. 
The pricing strategy consistent with the ob- 
jective of financing the highest capacity 
level is to price so as to maximize revenue. 
The alternative is to reduce prices below that 
point, which implies a lower average yield 
per seat and hence a lower level of capacity 
and higher realized load factors. 

The appropriate choice depends upon the 
characteristics of demand in each particular 
market. There are likely to be considerable 
differences. In markets where tourist rather 
than business travelers predominate, demand 
will be more price elastic at any given fare 
and hence fares at which the elasticity equals 
or exceeds unity will be lower. Travelers will 
tend to prefer the combination of high den- 
sity seating, higher load factors, and lower 
fares. Travelers with lower incomes who 
travel less frequently will also tend to prefer 
this sort of service. Conversely, business 
travelers flying more frequently will be will- 
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ing to pay for greater schedule frequency and 
a higher probability of a seat being available, 
and apparently for more comfort. Since mar- 
kets serve travelers with a range of prefer- 
ences, there will not generally be a nice seg- 
gregation of particular markets into the above 
sort of classification according to the level 
of fares and type of service desired. 

The actual determination of price and type 
of service is a result of interaction of all 
carriers, influenced both by the backing of 
their governments and by their participation 
in IATA. A carrier’s bargaining in this en- 
vironment derives from its perception of a 
profit maximizing price, based on its own 
costs and the demand characteristics in the 
markets it serves. For any fare agreed upon, 
the competitive adjustment is to bid up costs 
to that point, either through additional in 
flight passenger services or adding additional 
capacity to the route. Which alternative is 
chosen depends on each carrier’s perception 
of its comparative advantage in one or the 
other forms of service competition. There 
are some distinct differences. Carriers with 
lower labor costs have a comparative advan- 
tage in competition in passenger “amenities,” 
whereas the U.S. carriers and others with 
lower capital costs and higher labor costs find 
tt in their best interest to compete on the 
basis of schedule frequency and a utilitarian 
service on board. These sorts of competitive 
responses have occurred in some city-pair 
markets, while in others pooling agreements 
have led to a non competitive outcome, usual- 
ly an agreement to restrict capacity. 

The basis for comparative cost differences 
and the bargaining process by which IATA 
determines the overall level of fares are dis- 
cussed in the following sections. The inter- 
action of carriers in particular markets, com- 
petitive or otherwise, in making scheduling 
or capacity adjustments to fixed fares is dis- 
cussed here. The several possible processes 
of this interaction and the outcomes can be 
illustrated by some simple oligopoly or “small 
numbers” models. There essentially indicate 
how the market will be shared by the car- 
riers. 

Use of the term “determination” in the 
title of this section may be misleading if it 
suggests that answers will be offered to a 
problem which economists have labored un- 
successfully over for years, namely, that of 
finding a deterministic solution of price and 
output in oligopoly or “small numbers” mar- 
kets. Such an answer surely does not exist in 
its strict sense. The existence of small num- 
bers of sellers implies an interdependence 
among actors such that to adopt a well de- 
fined course of action with regard to price or 
product type is almost surely a losing strat- 
egy. The situation where all firms’ actions 
are based on expectations as to others ac- 
tions and reactions, the case of “mutual de- 
pendence recognized” in the jargon of the 
profession, does not lead to a determinant 
solution. This situation is the arena for game 
theory. The major advantage of a “game 
theoretic” approach to modeling situations 
where the actors have both common and 
conflicting interests is that it aids in analyz- 
ing the interactions of actors in such circum- 
stances.‘ Which models or modes of behavior 
are appropriate for particular markets will 
depend on the particular circumstances. 

One set of models begins with the assump- 
tion that any given number of passengers, 
as determined by the level of fares, will di- 
vide among carriers in proportion to capacity 
offered. The assumption is that passengers 
have no preference for one carrier or an- 
other (and in particular, do not respond to 
schedule frequency). Such an assumption 
is realistic only if each carrier's capacity is 
above a fairly substantial minimum, imply- 
ing some minimal level of schedule con- 
venience, so that schedules are not an in- 
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ducement for travelers to consider one air- 
line over another in making their choice. 

Profits for one carrier as a function of its 
capacity and that of its competitors is as 
follows: Let— 


¢;=capacity of carrier i 

C=total capacity (2; ¢;) 

P=number of passengers 

F=fare 

L;=breakeven load factor for carrier i (i.e. unit costs/fare) 


Profits for carrier i are 


r= F-P(2)—P- tees 


Profit maximization occurs when 4x/éc;=0, a solution 
či to the following: 


ĉi P 
(0-8) (3 
The solution ci for any set of cj (j=i) 
indicates how carrier i maximizes profits 
given capacity levels of all other carriers j. 
The meaning of this expression (a quadratic 
in cı) is straightforward. The first term in 
brackets is the share of the market by all 
carriers other than i, the second term the 
prevailing load factor; carrier i expands 
capacity as long as the net addition to his 
traffic (the product of the two terms on the 
left side) exceeds its break even load factor. 
If he is not in the market 


Ci 
(@=°) 

he simply examines the prevailing market 
load factor. One extreme of this is the purely 
competitive case, in which a firm assumes the 
market load factor is constant, irrespective 
of its own decision about capacity. Con- 
versely, the larger is carrier i's prevailing 
share of the market, the less traffic there is 
available which he can obtain from other car- 
riers by adding to his capacity. 

Assuming only two carriers are involved 
permits these profit-capacity relationships to 
be depicted graphically (the analysis and the 
character of the solution depend only on the 
interrelationships of capacity, not the num- 
ber of carriers). The points c; which are a 
solution to the above represent the peaks of 
a set of “iso-profit contours” relating profits 
for carrier i as a function of capacity offered 
by each. An illustrative set is shown in Figure 
1, where Tis 7. ... Ti, represent increasing 
profit levels for carrier i. Carrier i maximizes 
profits if carrier j offers no capacity. If total 
capacity exceeds a level where the realized 
load factor drops below carrier i's break even 
load factor, that firm exists. Similar contours 
exists for j, which may differ in shape if j’s 
cost level is different than i’s. 

The original assumption about the demand 
side can easily be relaxed; if each carrier has 
a certain number of passengers who will 
choose it rather than simply choosing ran- 
domly in response to the two competitors’ 
capacity levels (e.g. nationality, passenger 
services, safety reputation, type of equip- 
ment), this will shift the isoprofit contours 
toward the origin, and will raise the profit 
maximizing load factor. (This can be in- 
cluded by altering the market sharing term, 
c;/c; in the above expression.) 

FIGURE 1 (not printed in RECORD). Iso- 
profit contours and reaction curves. 

FIGURE 2 (not printed in Rrecorp). Leader- 
follower solutions. 

FIGURE 3 (not printed in RECORD), Sched- 
ule competition and instability. 

Several behavioral variations can be illus- 
trated using this simple model, each leading 
to a different outcome. One possibility is the 
“naive” Cournot model of oligopoly,“ in 
which each seller takes the other’s capacity 
decision as given. His optimal strategy is then 
to seek the higher isoprofit contour; the locus 
of all those peaks has been labeled carrier 
i’s “reaction curve.”* Based on this be- 
havioral assumption, only a point along that 
curve will leave carrier i in equilibrium, given 
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a decision by j. If carrier j behaves simi- 
larly, the intersection of the two reaction 
curves will produce a stable equilibrium. 
This is shown in Figure 2. In the example 
here with identical costs, equal break even 
load factors will lead to an equilibrium in 
which they share the market equally and 
capacity just equals demand. All other points 
are unstable. If carrier i has lower costs and 
hence a low break even load factor the mar- 
ket equilibrium will involve carrier i pro- 
viding more capacity, Retaining the Cournot 
behavioral premise but introducing more car- 
riers into the market does not change the 
solution, which derives from the assumption 
that each (naively) takes the aggregate ca- 
pacity of all other carriers as given, 

Some alternative behavioral premises sug- 
gest themselves. One possibility is some form 
of leader-follower arrangement, in which the 
capacity of one carrier influences the other, 
but not vice versa. This possibility is clearly 
suggested by the existence of well defined 
“reaction curves;” if one carrier is known to 
act on that basis the other can “lead” the 
former to the leaders’ preferred position by 
its action. Figure 2 illustrates how carrier j 
maximizes profits (given carrier i acting ac- 
cording to i's reaction curve) by picking a 
point tangent to j’s highest isoprofit contour 
(Point X). Such a phenomenon is, of course, 
symmetric; if both attempt to be “leaders” 
the resultant outcome will leave both badly 
off (Point Y). 

Another behavior variant of interest is that 
of schedule competition and in the extreme, 
a “scheduling war.” This derives from an al- 
ternative assumption about the demand side. 
The assumption is that passengers tend to 
choose the carrier offering more (or the most) 
capacity (perhaps higher capacity implying 
more flights motivates passengers to attempt 
to schedule passage on that one airline). This 
premise is probably most applicable when 
carriers are small—a carrier may well have 
to achieve a certain level of schedule fre- 
quency relative to its competitors before it 
can effectively compete. (The choice of pas- 
sengers is likely related both to the level of 
capacity and the realized load factor of all 
carriers. Differences in the latter imply dif- 
ferences in the probability of receiving serv- 
ice when stochastic or peaking elements are 
introduced.) The result is that “reaction 
curves” have a range in which they are both 
positively sloped. The reader will probably 
find it unnecessary to refer to Figure 3 for 
the consequences, an unstable supply likely; 
the dynamics of such a “scheduling war” are 
quite analogous to the “arms race” models 
suggested by Schelling, Boulding, and others. 
In some instances the motives for schedule 
competition are uneconomic—for example, 
the desire to “show the flag” or offer as fre- 
quent flights as certain competitors. 

This “reaction curve” apparatus has some- 
thing of a history in economics. While sug- 
gesting “deterministic” results given the 
premises of the models, much of the 
critical behavioral story remains to be 
told. At best the models are illustra- 
tive and educational, a means for sorting 
out one’s thinking about interaction in 
such markets. The critical issues are 
whether or not carriers act as pure competi- 
tors, or as Cournot suggested what size in a 
market must carriers assume before “capac- 
ity wars” do not yield huge swings in market 
shares? (i.e. at what point does the first de- 
mand premise that passengers divide in pro- 
portion to capacity become realistic?) and if 
leadership occurs, who becomes the leader 
and how is information transmitted? And if 
collusion occurs, is it tacit or explicit, and 
how arranged? 

Examination of airline markets suggests 
that almost every variant exists. In a great 
many of the denser international markets 
the competitive model seems realistic, with 
the market largely shared in (approximately) 
equal proportions by a number of large, 
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well established carriers who offer approxi- 
mately equal schedule frequency and achieve 
essentially comparable load factors. There 
may or may not be one or more smaller car- 
riers, usually newer entrants, who serve 
some smaller share, usually relying heavily 
on the affinity of its own nationals and 
public officials for survival. The North At- 
lantic seems a good example. 

What one observes in many markets is a 
rather unsteady equilibrium in which each 
offers about the same amount of capacity 
and the market load factor approximates the 
break even level. The “stability” of this cir- 
cumstance would appear to rest rather criti- 
cally on the number of carriers involved and 
their attitudes with regard to entry and exit. 
If interdependence can be ignored, carriers 
would have no incentive to add capacity if it 
will depress the market load factor below a 
break even point. 

However, once the possibility of driving out 
competitors arises, and carriers perceive re- 
action curves of the shape in Figure 3, the 
threat of instability tends to arise. Several 
reasons explain why the instability sug- 
gested by this model is not prevalent. One 
is that of collusion. The joint-monopoly so- 
lution is to restrict joint capacity to equal 
demand. The real life variant of this case is 
the market-sharing pools in many of the 
intra-European and long-haul markets from 
Europe to Africa and the Far East, in which 
the pooling partners restrict capacity and 
share the proceeds according to some agreed 
formula. While the terms of such pools are 
generally not public information, it would 
appear that one of their major motives is 
that of restricting capacity. In many in- 
stances their historical origins lie in the sort 
of scheduling war noted above. A close vari- 
ant is the case where capacity is determined 
explicitly in the bilateral agreements. 

In some instances there is no formal col- 
lusion and capacity decisions approximate a 
competitive result. In this circumstance the 
threat of state intervention serves to define 
some sort of mutual understanding about 
appropriate capacity levels. It seems unlikely 
that “predatory economic warfare” among 
firms will result given the role of govern- 
ments. The understanding by all competitors 
that none is likely to exist tends to define 
bounds on how much capacity is offered. 
Misjudgment only leads to recurring periods 
of excess capacity in which load factors are 
low. Profits recover only over time as demand 
catches up with capacity. Essentially this 
“stability” exists because the role of govern- 
ments has removed extreme competition in 
schedule frequency or capacity from the 
arena. 

Finally, of course, the case of multiple 
“leaders” and aggressive competition in the 
form of capacity increases, orten at the ex- 
pense of all concerned after the fact, is some- 
times in evidence. The competition from the 
Northeastern United States to Miami and 
the Caribbean often seems to assume that 
character, and indeed, the overcapacity 
plaguing the entire U.S. domestic trunkline 
industry in 1968-69 might in a very simpli- 
fled way be so characterized." 


IN. THE BASIS FOR COMPARATIVE COST 
DIFFERENCES * 


The nature of airline cost functions, 
especially their differences among carriers, is 
critical in defining the competitive position 
of each, which in turn has much to do with 
carriers bargaining over prices and nations’ 
attitudes concerning entry rights. The sources 
of comparative advantage in the industry are 
several. Differences in both factor prices and 
production functions are considerable. In 
addition, there are large differences in route 
systems, and these affect costs as well. 

The most important source of comparative 
advantage arising from input price variation 
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is labor costs, which make up about one half 
of total expenses. Aircraft and fuel are pur- 
chased in world markets with little or no dis- 
crimination. In some cases landing charges 
are discriminatory, but the total effect on 
costs tends to be small. Differences in wages 
are dramatic. Pilots with comparable train- 
ing and performing the same task as pilots 
of U.S. carriers may be paid a wage in some 
countries only half the U.S. level. Wage dif- 
ferences among lesser skilled personnel are 
even greater. U.S. labor’s wages may be three 
or more times as high as that of their coun- 
terparts for carriers of many of the less de- 
veloped countries. Some portion of this is 
surely accounted for by differences in pro- 
ductivity; however, for inflight cabin crew 
personnel it is hard to believe any differences 
in productivity are very significant. Capital 
and foreign exchange prices are also an im- 

t source of differences in costs, but 
the willingness of states to subsidize their 
carriers is such that real differences among 
countries in capital costs are not translated 
to industry participants. 

These differences in factor prices much 
overstate the comparative disadvantage that 
U.S. and other nation’s carriers with high 
wages face. Input substitution occurs in the 
choice of aircraft, the type of service offered, 
and the nature of ground operations. Actual 
differences in labor costs per seat mile are 
modest in comparison to wage differences. 

Perhaps the most important source of 
inherent comparative cost differences lies in 
the production function, and that somewhat 
intangible, “management expertise.” This is 
meant to denote an excellence in handling 
some fundamental scheduling problems, in 
particular, achieving effective utilization of 
aircraft and flight crews and other flight per- 
sonnel, Efficient management of an airline re- 
quires the solution to a larger number of 
scheduling problems, many of an operations 
research nature. How to most effectively route 
aircraft over a network so as to achieve high 
utilization and at the same time most effec- 
tively serve the peak hour demand is a dif- 
ficult optimization problem. There are many 
other examples. Effective scheduling of en- 
gine overhauls and maintenance can yield 
large cost savings. Many of these sorts of 
scheduling problems are most acute during 
periods of equipment change. 

These sorts of differences in scheduling 
and wage differences are the fundamental 
basis for comparative advantage. Statistical 
estimation of production and cost functions 
using cross section data indicates the rela- 
tive importance of these several factors. The 
author’s estimates suggest that route density 
has far more important implications for costs 
than stage length, whose effects can be 
mitigated by proper choice of aircraft. The 
effect of wage rate differences on costs is 
much reduced by input substitution. The 
estimated effect on total costs of a difference 
in wages of $4000 versus $2000 to non flight 
crew personnel is to raise costs by only 22 
percent. Input scheduling differences ap- 
pear to be the more important source of 
comparative cost differences.’ 

The structure of comparative costs has not 
been static, having changed very substan- 
tially since World War II. Documenting its 
evolution is a considerable task. U.S. carriers 
had a headstart immediately after World 
War II because of the availability of equip- 
ment and trained personnel and their rela- 
tive ease in obtaining public financial sup- 
port. This advantage was gradually dissipated 
as Europe rebuilt and as European and other 
areas’ governments became more inclined 
and able to resort to public subsidy. During 
the 1950's and 1960’s many countries pro- 
vided low cost capital financing to their 
flag carriers and became more aggressive in 
their entry policies. The public subsidy re- 
ceived by all carriers during the fifties was 
substantial. 
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Fundamentally, U.S. and later the Ca- 
nadian carriers assumed the lead in manag- 
ing the most rational and efficient opera- 
tions internationally, with the larger Euro- 
pean carriers through the 1950's well fi- 
nanced and equipped, but not able to achieve 
cost levels comparable to their North Amer- 
ican counterparts. The jet transition of the 
early 1960's saw many of the European and 
a few isolated cases such as El Al, Air India 
and Avianca making the transition and 
emerging as close cost competitors to U.S. 
carriers, The carriers of the less developed 
countries remained far behind, often sus- 
taining huge losses. While forecasting in this 
industry is hazardous given the pace of tech- 
nological advance, it seems likely that we 
are fast approaching a time when there will 
be two dozen odd carriers efficiently manag- 
ing an all jet operation, with nearly com- 
parable costs. Management efficiencies of U.S. 
carriers will do little more than offset the 
higher wages they must pay for labor. 

IV. THE INFLUENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL AIR 
TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 


IATA fare agreements are made independ- 
ently for several broad geographic regions 
covering the world, with all carriers provid- 
ing service in any one region a party to the 
bargaining. Agreements must have the unan- 
imous consent of all carriers. Fares receive 
official sanction when approved by all 
governments. 

This procedure originated shortly after 
World War II. The political stake of all coun- 
tries in participation in the industry and the 
very marked differences in competitive ability 
at the time were such that some form of 
conference procedure for price determination 
was necessary. The prospect of multilateral 
state negotiation over the details of inter- 
national airline fares with all the associated 
problems of multilateral diplomacy involv- 
ing large numbers of countries was such that 
a private carrier cartel, somehow publicly 
supervised, seemed far the more attractive 
alternative. Nations’ perceptions of that po- 
litical stake have persisted, perhaps even 
been magnified in the early 60’s as the less 
developed countries become eager entrants 
into international airline markets with jet 
service. Whereas entry rights have been 
closely guarded by all governments and 
granted only on a bilateral basis, govern- 
ments have seen fit to entrust to IATA this 
very considerable role in determining fares, 
and have seen fit to intervene by vetoing fare 
agreements or by some other means only very 
infrequently. 

State sanction of IATA as an industry price 
cartel and the only limited supervision im- 
plied by the threat of state veto over fare 
agreements has produced fare agreements 
and a market environment very much follow- 
ing the outlines that the economic theory of 
“more conventional” market cartels would 
suggest. The secrecy associated with IATA 
proceedings makes it difficult to document 
the behavior and motives of participants and 
the dynamics of the bargaining interaction. 
However, that fragmentary evidence which 
is available is sufficient to sustain the credi- 
bility of a model in which individual car- 
riers are bagaining for their own profit maxi- 
mization, based on each carrier's perception 
of its and its competitors cost curves and 
comparative advantages and disadvantages, 
the demand for various types of services, 
and the extent of inherent preferences of 
travelers to be served by particular carriers. 

How these bargaining positions are recon- 
ciled depends both on the size and economic 
strength of carriers and on the credibility of 
the threat of state action in support of its 
flag carrier, or perhaps in support of some 
other alternative. 

Probably the primary basis for a carrier’s 
bargaining position is its perception of its 
comparative cost position vis-a-vis its com- 
petitors. The brief sketch above of compara- 
tive costs suggests much about IATA bargain- 
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ing. Again, IATA bargaining is not part of the 
public record. Generally, U.S. carriers have 
bargained for lower fares, higher density 
seating, and a minimum of passenger serv- 
ices—that sort of product in which they have 
a clear comparative advantage and the type 
most favorably received by U.S. travelers. 
Given their cost position, U.S. carriers obvi- 
ously stand to gain in a pricing and entry 
environment as nearly competitive and un- 
restricted as possible. European carriers (and 
their governments) have generally cham- 
pioned higher fares and a higher level of pas- 
senger amenities, a product consistent with 
their comparative advantage. The less devel- 
oped countries’ carriers represent an even 
further extreme of this view. Many have been 
so far from commercially viable operators in 
anything resembling a competitive market 
environment that their governments have 
assumed a very protectionist posture, in entry 
negotiations as well as fares. 

These bargaining positions have evolved 
over time as comparative costs have changed. 
As the European carriers have made progress 
in rationalizing their operations and presum- 
ably have begun to perceive their own ad- 
vantages vis-a-vis many of the younger car- 
riers of the less developed countries in a 
more rational and less restricted market en- 
vironment, some of the European carriers 
have tended to opt to bargain for lower 
prices and more marketing flexibility. 
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The level and structure of fares which have 
emerged from IATA negotiations very much 
assumes the character of a private cartel’s 
reconciliation of these (very) divergent ob- 
jectives and views. Prices have been held well 
above the level suggested by costs of the more 
efficient carriers. Since the introduction of 
jets, U.S. carriers have earned high returns 
in international operations. Rates of return 
on total investment (interest plus after tax 
profit/debt plus equity) are shown in Table 
1. With debt-equity ratios generally well 
above one, and interest costs about compa- 
rable to the rate of other corporate borrow- 
ing, returns to equity have varied far more 
dramatically than the return on investment 
shown in Table 1. A ten percent return on 
total investment generally implies an equity 
return in excess of 20%. The extent of excess 
profits in these ex-post rates of return is far 
less significant than the dynamic conse- 
quences of the market environment with 
fixed prices set by IATA; this has led to the 
obvious strategy of service competition, in 
which costs tend to be bid up to the level of 
prices by competition in passenger amenities 
or additional capacity. This service competi- 
tion continually pressing costs upward to the 
level of fares is probably the biggest price the 
traveling public and tarpayers in many coun- 
tries who are saddled with subsidy supports 
have incurred as a result of the virtual ab- 
sence of price competition and the prices es- 
tablished by IATA. 


TABLE 1.—RATE OF RETURN ON INVESTMENT IN INTERNATIONAL AND TERRITORIAL SERVICE, SELECTED U.S. CARRIERS 
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In the early post-war years service com- 
petition tended to be centered on passenger 
amenities, and was very labor intensive. Over 
the last two decades there has occurred some 
shift toward more capital intensive means of 
competition, a predominant form than of 
more frequent schedules and lower load fac- 
tors. There have been several reasons for this 
shift. The traveling public has indicated a 
considerable preference for higher density 
seating and less services. Schedule frequency 
and reliability also seem important in a suc- 
cessful marketing strategy. And as noted, in- 
creasing schedule frequency and accepting 
lower load factors rather than competing in 
passenger amenities is the dominant com- 
petitive strategy for carriers of the United 
States and several of the European countries 
who are least subject to capital constraints 
and who face high labor costs. Political mo- 
tives leading to state subsidy support of flag 
carriers to enter the industry and expand 
also result in a downward pressure on load 
factors. Military support of much research 
in aircraft technology and tax laws in the 
United States tends to support a high rate of 
new aircraft development. Finally, with 
fixed prices, the availability of new equip- 
ment makes rapid reequipment a necessity 


for those carriers who are serving competi- 
tive markets. All of these factors have 
hastened the evolution toward equipment 
competition and the fast development of new 
equipment. 

IATA’s virtual free reign to maintain prices 
well above competitive levels for the more 
efficient carriers leaves the traveling public’s 
interest in lower fares virtually unrepre- 
sented. Fare reductions and the introduction 
of less lururious service has occurred only 
after considerable outcry and debate within 
IATA, and usually has been done very 
reluctantly. Yet such changes have been 
commercially very successful—despite the 
outcries from the Chandler fare crisis, when 
the U.S. veto of IATA fares led to threats to 
close entry and seize aircraft, the resultant 
reduction led to large increases in demand 
and carrier profits. 

Rather, the tendency has been for fare re- 
ductions and service innovations to arise 
from outside the IATA framework. Many 
marketing innovations have arisen through 
the determined action of particular carriers 
or governments acting outside IATA, usually 
with considerable opposition. Charter and 
inclusive tour services are notable examples 
of services which arose “under the umbrella” 
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of regular IATA rates, and, which eventually 
became part of the regular fare structure 
after proving quite successful. The appear- 
ance of such special services is the expected 
competitive response in a market where 
regulated fares provide profitable market op- 
portunities but where entry barriers permit 
outside competition. In some notable in- 
stances it has been the stance of a particu- 
lar government behind a special charter or 
group fare which eventually has undermined 
regular fares and produced a wholesale 
change in the fare structure in that particu- 
lar market. Fares from New York to the 
Middle East are a prime example. 

Non-regulated competition has made its 
inroads only in particular, limited markets. 
IATA bargaining has produced a discrimina- 
tory fare structure in which particular mar- 
kets are a source of internal subsidy for 
others. Longer haul and denser routes have 
generally been overpriced relative to shorter 
haul service. The particular pattern of price 
discrimination emerging from IATA has its 
explanation in the relative bargaining 
strength of particular carriers and the sup- 
port of their governments for price discri- 
mination via entry control. The North At- 
lantic has historically been one of the most 
profitable major markets. Entry was thus 
a source of profits to cross subsidize other 
less profitable and often very politically 
oriented routes. The U.S. and major Euro- 
pean gateway countries tried to protect their 
market position as best they could by entry 
restrictions, but the necessity of these coun- 
tries to obtain entry rights elsewhere neces- 
sarily placed them in a position of having 
to concede some of their share of the North 
Atlantic market.’ Since the early 1960’s, the 
North Atlantic has also been the arena for 
considerable marketing experimentation and 
new entry, especially from U.S. supplemental 
carriers and non IATA carriers in Europe. 
That competition has resulted in fare reduc- 
tions which have reduced much of the ex- 
cess profit earned in the North Atlantic in the 
1950's. 

The Pacific now stands as the most profit- 
able major international air market. High 
prices and high profits are a very tempting 
target for fare cutting and charter entry. 
However, the limited number of gateways 
and the seemingly much stronger stance 
against more entry by the governments of 
Australia, the Philippines, Japan, and the 
United States than that which has occur- 
red in the North Atlantic is such that these 
high prices and profits are likely to persist. 
The United States has repeatedly indicated 
concern over IATA fares and an open fare 
in the Pacific has prevailed for long periods 
of time. However, the carriers involved have 
not seen fit to engage in price competition 
during these periods. It seems likely that 
state intervention would be prompt. The 
United States has chosen not to provoke 
such a direct confrontation in the Pacific as 
they did in 1964 in the Atlantic. It appears 
likely that more extensive charter operations 
and selective fare reductions by special tour 
arrangements in the Pacific over a period of 
another year or two will be necessary before 
the responsiveness of tourist travel and 
growth in non-tourist demand is sufficiently 
clear for carriers and governments to reduce 
fares. 


V. PROSPECTS FOR FARE RATIONALIZATION AND 
POLICY REDIRECTION 

The above description of pricing under 
IATA coupled with the commitment of goy- 
ernments to maintain their own flag carriers 
position in the industry does not suggest a 
very promising future. Indeed, it seems that 
fare rationalization occurs almost in spite of 
rather than because of IATA proceedings. 
However, there are market pressures working 
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toward a rationalization of the industry. 
Despite the fact that state policies with re- 
gard to entry seem destined to embrace the 
concept of a very restricted entry environ- 
ment for some years to come, with negotia- 
tions on a bilateral basis, there may be some 
chance to achieve a more liberal pricing en- 
vironment. IATA is likely to come under 
increasing pressure if it is not responsive in 
this direction. 

Several market forces should lead to more 
rational entry and pricing policies. Perhaps 
most obvious is the increasing number of 
international carriers who are essentially 
viable competitors in a competitive market. 
It is surely becoming increasingly clear to a 
large number of governments that interna- 
tional air operations are profitable and can 
be sustained without subsidy support. Unlike 
the early post-war period, there are now 
many carriers who stand to gain by a more 
competitive and less restrictive market en- 
vironment. Pressures from the “demand” side 
lead in the same direction. Rising incomes 
in Europe and Japan are producing a rapidly 
expanding tourist market. The prospect of 
attracting tourists and the associated balance 
of payments gains are also relevant. Gradual 
relaxation of restrictions on trade and capital 
flows indicates a public stake in a less re- 
strictive world community. 

What this is suggesting, essentially, is that 
the pressures both within and outside the 
industry almost surely are for a transforma- 
tion from a very protectionist market en- 
vironment, in which governments define the 
“public interest” very narrowly in terms of 
their own flag carrier’s market position, to 
one in which the “public” being referred to 
is the traveler. The United States has for 
some time had a stake in encouraging this 
trend. Government pressure toward a less 
restrictive market environment is clearly the 
critical element in such a transformation 
since government attitudes with regard to 
entry rights, pooling agreements and fares 
ultimately determine the overall configura- 
tion of the industry. 

In this regard, whereas a relaxation of 
entry rights in the formal bilateral negotia- 
tion process seems unlikely, more latitude in 
granting charter and special services is ap- 
pearing. Also, price and marketing policies 
sanctioned by governments seem increasingly 
susceptible to a general philosophy of more 
experimentation and flexibility. 

It is in IATA’s own interest to shift its 
position in this direction as well. It is, of 
course, hardly customary for industry trade 
organizations to be given a strong mandate 
to pursue the public interest since this will 
often substantially conflict with what the 
industry participants collectively deem their 
own private interests. Nevertheless, both 
government interest and market forces 
within the industry represent a present and 
increasing pressure on the industry to de- 
vote more attention to the traveler and 
shipper. This tends to imply the need for a 
less restrictive market environment, with 
more flexibility in the pricing and market- 
ing of airline service, and certainly more at- 
tention both to cost levels and the type of 
service. 

Whether one favors cross-subsidy within 
the price structure, a practice all too fa- 
miliar in transportation, often depends on 
whether you are recipient or payee. Leaving 
this sort of equity question aside, the ef- 
ficacy of cross subsidy pricing schemes is 
almost invariably brought into question if 
there are competitive elements prepared to 
enter wherever abnormal profits exist. In 
this case it would appear that IATA can 
expect increasing pressure from both out- 
side and within to erode “abnormal” profits 
through additional service. Indeed, if the 
availability of entry rights for charter and 
supplemental carriers remains as liberal as 
today, IATA as a trade organization may not 
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be able to sustain a price structure over the 
long run which is not in reasonable con- 
formity with costs. Thus, the “public 
interest” to which both governments and 
IATA should be striving in the area of pric- 
ing is fares based on full marginal social 
costs of efficient carriers, neither requiring 
subsidy nor discriminatory in nature. As 
noted above, this involves complex relation- 
ships between costs, fares, and service and 
capacity levels. Capacity and service are 
obviously closely related to costs, with seat- 
ing density and schedule frequency the 
pals determinants principally affecting 
costs. 

The relationship of current international 
airline fares to these pricing alternatives re- 
quires a detailed analysis of demand charac- 
teristics in each particular market. There 
are likely to be considerable differences due 
to the mix of tourist and business travel. 
Without more basic research into the char- 
acteristics of market demand, forecasting 
travelers’ preferences for higher or lower 
fares or more or less schedule frequency will 
be an uncertain process. IATA should under- 
take this basic market research; its recent 
symposium on airline demand indicated just 
how extensive this research task is. Recent 
deliberations in the United States over the 
economic feasibility of the SST are note- 
worthy in this regard. The SST is likely to be 
at a cost disadvantage relative to subsonic 
competition. Just how much travelers will 
pay for the time savings involved in super- 
sonic service is critical in evaluating the 
SST’s potential.” Very little satisfactory re- 
search has been done on this subject, and 
considerable disagreement among the pro- 
fession exists concerning travelers’ valuation 
of time. 

While the evidence on demand characteris- 
tics is fragmentary, there is a strong sug- 
gestion that demand is price elastic in many 
markets.“ This implies that fare reductions 
would increase carrier revenues. In the North 
Atlantic, for example, fare reductions and 
the introduction of less luxurious classes of 
service have been quite successful histori- 
cally. If this is the case, the present proposal 
to increase fares by eliminating the five per- 
cent round trip discount seems particularly 
inappropriate. 

Seating density is also an important issue, 
particularly timely given the current dis- 
cussion of seating configurations for the 
Boeing 747. The lower density seating being 
discussed, 350-360 seats, implies a substan- 
tial upgrading in service over present stand- 
ards, which would entail 450-490 seats. While 
the prospect of low density seating has been 
favorably received by many, it would be a 
serious mistake at this point to preclude 
higher density seating configurations in the 
747 (or the air bus). High density seating 
has proven very successful. There may well 
be a considerable market for this sort of 
service at the lower rates which would be 
possible. For IATA to foreclose on this pos- 
sibility would be a restriction on the reali- 
zation of one of the potentially important 
benefits of this new technology. If historical 
precedence is of any relevance, it seems al- 
most certain that pressure will exist within 
or outside IATA to offer high density service, 
perhaps of a charter type. Such service will 
likely be commercially profitable 

Brief mention need be made of the pre- 
ponderance in recent years in the use of spe- 
cial rates and services and the associated 
problems, increasing complexity in the fare 
structure and the difficulty of enforcing ad- 
herence. It is clearly in the public interest to 
alter fares in conformity with costs. Reducing 
fares in “off peak” periods is both economi- 
cally sound and commercially profitable. 
Since directional, seasonal, and daily peak- 
ine are all relevant, this can obviously com- 
Pplicate the fare structure. Much of the recent 
complexity in the fare structure has its ori- 
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gin in the demand side. The variety of inclu- 
sive tour, charter and other special fares is 
essentially a means of tailoring service to 
demand in particular submarkets. There is 
clearly a tradeoff between reducing fares 
through selective rate cutting versus wider 
ranging, perhaps over-all fare reductions. As 
noted, as the umbrella of standard fares cre- 
ates more marketing opportunities, pressure 
for special services is likely to arise, both 
within and outside IATA; to the extent that 
the associated complexity of the fare struc- 
ture is deemed a problem, IATA should seri- 
ously consider more broad scale fare adjust- 
ments. Enforcement problems with inclusive 
tour and other special services are part of the 
price that the airlines sustain by shifting the 
marketing burden to tour operators and 
agents rather than more aggressively market- 
ing their service themselves. Weighing these 
tradeoffs is clearly part of the critical IATA 
business at hand. 

This should not be construed as an en- 
dorsement of any particular limits on pricing 
strategies. To the extent that capacity in- 
creases over the near term turn out to be 
quite large, imagination and flexibility within 
IATA in its marketing will be critical, with 
promotional and off peak discounts perhaps 
assuming special importance over an interim 
period. The proposed “bulk rates” offered to 
tour operators at considerably lower levels is 
an important innovation along these lines. 

In general, this amounts to a considerable 
exhortation for IATA to shift its position to- 
ward more marketing flexibility. More impor- 
tantly, it is time for IATA to start to formu- 
late its own conception of what the broader 
“public interest” is all about. The changes in 
market conditions and the improvements in 
technology are such that this is in IATA's 
own interest as well—nothing short of this 
forward-seeking, flexible viewpoint will suffice 
to serve the demand of shippers, carriers, or 
governments involved. 
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EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTU- 
NITY IN THE AMERICAN UTILITY 
INDUSTRY 


(Mr. MOSS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include a 
speech.) 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, on May 15, 
Chairman William H. Brown III, of the 
U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, addressed the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute’s Affirmative Action Con- 
ference in Denver, Colo. He withheld no 
punches and went straight to the facts 
with reference to the role of the utility 
industry in America as an equal oppor- 
tunity employer. 

The importance of Chairman Brown's 
remarks is in my opinion so great that 
I here insert that speech for the benefit 
of my colleagues and the public: 


REMARKS BY WILLIAM H. Brown III, CHAIR- 
MAN, U.S. EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTU- 
NITY COMMISSION, May 15, 1969 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am happy to be 
able to address this gathering today, a gath- 
ering designed to realize in meaningful 
terms one of the most important ideals 
of our times—equal opportunity for em- 
ployment for all people. I say ideal with- 
out reservation, for equal employment is cer- 
tainly not a reality today; not in our times, 
not in your industry. 

The electrical power industry is of particu- 
lar significance for many reasons—the large 
number of people employed; the geographical 
spread of the employment; the monopolistic 
nature of the industry; the tremendous 
value of your assets. 

The significance of the utilities industry 
to American business and American life in- 
tensifies its importance as an equal opportu- 
nity employer. I am sure that everyone in 
this audience subscribes to the concept of 
equal employment opportunity; the fact of 
your inviting me to speak here today indi- 
cates your concern. 

You should, then be concerned to learn 
that the electrical power industry has had 
one of the worst equal employment records 
of all industry groupings in America. The 
findings and statistics supplied to me—based 
on the reports that you yourselves submit- 
ted—will graphically demonstrate that the 
most effective methods of discrimination and 
exclusion are being practiced in your indus- 
try. The case histories give living shape to 
the story of exclusion and the hard facts 
of discrimination become glaring in the light 
of cold statistics. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission has used and will continue to use 
statistics, not for the purposes of punish- 
ment, but to illuminate the effects of dis- 
crimination where it exists and spotlight 
imaginative, affirmative employment poli- 
cies where they exist. EEOC dwells on dif- 
ferences in employment patterns to prove 
that in almost every industry, every city, one 
or more employers who concentrate on affirm- 
ative action— not just affirmative motion— 
themselves destroy the myth that qualified 
and qualifiable minorities are not avail- 
able. 

When we publicize such disparities we are 
not setting quotas for the employers on the 
short end of the comparison. But we are 
throwing down the gauntlet, and certainly 
firms which pride themselves on being EEO 
employers, or send representatives to meet- 
ings such as this, should take a hard look 
at themselves. And this look has to be quanti- 
tative. 

You as businessmen would not applaud the 
salesman who writes copious sales plans each 
quarter and then doesn’t deliver the sales. 
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You would call him in, show him how Mike 
in the next sales unit in the-same district 
is doing much better and challenge him to 
do likewise. That is essentially what EEOC 
does with employment statistics in a context 
such as a White House meeting, a public 
hearing or this session. 

In June of 1968, the facts of exclusion and 
underutilization were presented to repre- 
sentatives of the electric power and natural 
gas industries at a White House meeting 
sponsored jointly by the Federal Power Com- 
mission and the EEOC. At that time, the 
utilities industries—and particularly the 
electric power companies—were informed 
that according to 1966 and 1967 data, they 
were the worst employer of minorities of any 
industry grouping. 

At that time— 

Electric companies employed only 41 black 
managers out of almost 30,000. 

Out of 15,000 technicians, only 59 were 
black. 

Of over 6,000 sales workers, 27 were black. 

In the nation’s 11 largest electric compa- 
nies, employing over 8,000 officials and man- 
agers, in 1966, 13 were black; in 1967, 12 
were black—and both years 6 were employed 
by one company. 

And for Spanish Americans, the picture 
was no less bleak—these 11 largest companies 
employed them as only 0.3% of their total 
workforce. . . 

At that time these statistics were pre- 
sented to your industry—possibly to many of 
you personally, my predecessor as Chairman 
of EEOC said, “We do not believe this is a 
picture of which you will be proud, col- 
lectively or—with few exceptions—individu- 
ally. The exceptions to the patterns are en- 
couraging in kind but discouraging in num- 
ber. One matter is clear; these hours we 
spend today in conference will mean very 
little if they do not lead to action. Such 
action is possible only with the commitment 
of top industry management. Your presence 
here today, I think, implies that commit- 
ment. But commitment which is unfulfilled 
may be apathy, if not self-deception. And 
that is why we hope that the programs we 
will discuss today will help you translate 
your commitment into action,” 

The Chairmanship of the EEOC has now 
changed; the patterns of minority exclusion _ 
and under-utilization in the electric compa- 
nies, apparently and unfortunately, has 
changed only marginally at best. Based on 
reports for 1968 and 1969 submitted to the 
EEOC by 115 members of the Edison Electri- 
cal Institute employing the large majority 
of the total workforce in the electric power 
industry, your industry still inhabits the 
bottom of the list in terms of minority utili- 
zation. 

This conference is devoted to affirmative 
action. I hope it will not celebrate the affirm- 
ative motion that results of the past year 
indicate has been going on. 

The figures I will relate will show better 
than any words the continuing failure of the 
electric power industry to comply with the 
letter and spirit of the law. 

Blacks, who comprise almost 12 percent of 
the nation, make up only 4.8 percent of 115 
electric companies’ employment and hold 
only 2.8 percent of white collar jobs in 1969. 
These figures are up only slightly from 4.1% 
and 2.1% a year ago. 

As one descends the job scale, as the jobs 
become less desirable—and lower paying— 
and as upward mobility becomes increasingly 
difficult, suddenly, there the black workers 
show up. Thus, less than half of one percent 
of managerial and professional jobs are filled 
by blacks compared to over 5 percent of the 
clerical jobs. The same is true in the blue 
colar area; while fully a quarter of the 
laborers are black, less than 2% of craftsmen, 
foremen and kindred workers are. 
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Gross underutilization of minorities in 
your industry is not limited to blacks alone— 
Spanish Surnamed Americans hold only 1.2% 
of total jobs and comprise only one-half of 
one percent of the officials, managers and 
professionals. Women are almost entirely re- 
stricted to the clerical category—almost 
40,000 are employed in that category com- 
pared to about 3,000 for all other categories 
combined. 

It is quite obvious from this recital of sta- 
tistics that in the aggregate, your indus- 
try is one of the poorest performers in 
the field of minority and female employ- 
ment. However, I have hardly begun; the 
scene is actually much more frightening be- 
cause a few isolated companies hide the in- 
excusable records of the rest: 

Eighty-three of 115 reporting companies in 
your Institute have no blacks classified as 
Officials or managers; 34 have no women. 

In 64 of the companies, there are no black 
professionals and no female professionals in 
26. 

There are no black technicians in 64 com- 
panies, no black sales personnel in 72. 

Women are completely absent from the 
technician category in 35 companies; from 
the craftsmen category in 104 companies. 

I cannot accept the excuse, from any of 
these companies which are such painfully 
good examples of exclusion, that qualified 
minorities and women just could not be 
found. 

One large company in a southern town 
which is 35% black reports no blacks in any 
of its white collar positions. 

In a midwestern city with 17.5% of its 
population black, the electric company has 
no black manager, professional or salesman. 

A major Western utility company in a city 
whose black population is over 10 percent has 
only 1 black manager out of almost 1900 and 
only 20 professionals out of 2,000. 

In a Southwestern city in which almost 

% of the labor force is Spanish American, 
one electric company has no official, no sales- 
man, one professional and three technicians 
who are Spanish Surnamed Americans out 
of 624 employees in those categories. 

Another company in the same town has 
not one Spanish Surnamed American em- 
ployee. 

These statistics for the major portion of 
the electric power industry, which show one 
or two or ten or twenty blacks—and often 
none—in job classifications which encompass 
thousands of workers, cast more than a 
shadow on your industry's protestation of 
vigorous policies and progress. Words and 
good intentions cannot act as a substitute 
for the provision of better jobs with better 
prospects for minorities and women. 

In the 1968 White House meeting, one com- 
pany was singled out. Although it was far 
from a model employer of minorities at high- 
er job levels, it was at least far ahead of the 
rest of the industry. It still is and it is the 
only company which goes a way towards 
proving that qualified and qualifiable 
minorities and women can be found. 

Almost half of the increase in minority 
employment at the managerial level between 
1968 and 1969 as among all 115 companies is 
accounted for by this one company. 

This company employs 40% of all black 
craftsmen in the industry while employ- 
ing less than 10% of total craftsmen. 

Blacks accounted for almost half of its 
new hires in the craftsmen category which 
encompasses more than 14 of its total work- 
force. 

If this company is removed from the aggre- 
gate data, there is an almost total absence of 
change in minority employment for the other 
114 companies from 1968 to 1969. 

One of the excuses offered for this state 
is the practices of unions. Undoubtedly, 
unions do contribute to this picture. But I 
want to point out that unions have nothing 
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to do with the white collar situation, and 
the white collar situation is infinitely worse 
than the blue collar situation. If the com- 
panies which profess equal employment poli- 
cies were to implement such policies in the 
white collar categories, is there really any 
doubt that the unions would believe the 
companies were serious in the areas where 
collective bargaining agreements prevail? 

I would like now to take this audience one 
step further along the road of illumination. 
Instead of overwhelming you with numbers, 
I want to paint for you the picture of actual 
cases of discrimination in the electric power 
industry. 

Recently, the EEOC ruled on complaints 
lodged against some of the largest electrical 
power companies in this country. Their poli- 
cies and practices were found to be in direct 
violation of Title VII. The companies were 
perfect examples of institutionalized dis- 
crimination, in both their physical plant 
and their job structure. Investigators found 
segregated rest rooms, segregated lines of 
progression and separate employee benefits 
such as retirement plans and pension funds. 

Carelessness or lack of awareness can 
create the same results as overt discrimina- 
tion. Seniority lines, testing procedures, 
training programs and promotion systems 
often operate to keep out minorities or freeze 
them at the lowest job levels with no up- 
ward mobility. 

Isn’t it all a little unbelievable in Amer- 
ica in 1969? 

Unbelievable that by design or by negli- 
gence human beings still don’t have the right 
to use facilities freely; or to be promoted on 
merit; or to compete freely for jobs; or to 
accrue the benefits others receive—all merely 
because of race or religion or national origin 
or sex? Regardless of whether the intent of 
the President of those utilities was for all 
employees to have equal employment oppor- 
tunity, his failure—by virtue of unconcern 
or negligence—to see that his intentions 
were effected, produced the situation I have 
described. 

Just as top management must be held ulti- 
mately responsible for company profits and 
quality of output, so must they be for per- 
sonnel action and employee relations. In ad- 
dition to the concern for keeping expenses 
down, there must be an equal concern that 
non-discriminatory employment standards 
are being adequately maintained throughout 
the total organization. 

Your companies should establish whatever 
procedures and periodic checks are necessarv 
to enforce those standards just as you estab- 
lish cost accounting procedures, And each 
company should take the same vigorous and 
severe action against employees whose dis- 
criminatory behavior violates company 
policy as it would against employees who 
carelessly squander profits. 

The depressing array of statistics I have 
just finished relating outlines the debilitat- 
ing lack of effective EEO policies in your 
industry by detailing the lack of real results. 
You met with the EEOC last year in an at- 
tempt to find avenues for improvement; they 
have obviously not yet been found. It is my 
hope that this meeting will give you the im- 
petus to change and the tools with which to 
effect that change. 

When top management of the electric 
companies applies itself seriously to imple- 
mentation of EEO policies; when it responds 
to the statistics in its own companies, and 
the unlawful practices which exist in its of- 
fices and create those statistics, then and 
only then will the bleak employment picture 
of the present change—and very quickly. 

And once it has really begun to change— 
at all levels, not just at the entry level—the 
going is easy. Improvement, in terms of num- 
bers of minorities in meaningful jobs, is in 
itself a tool. Under-representation of mi- 
norities bears heavily on credibility—how can 
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a company be an Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer, as so many advertise, when their 
workforce above the lowest blue collar level 
is virtually all white? Minority representa- 
tion in the workforce today bears heavily 
on the chances of recruitment success in 
the future. Just as there is a “take-off” point 
for an underdeveloped economy, when it will 
start to prosper without extra aid, there is 
one for a company, when it will no longer 
need to make a special effort at “communi- 
cation” because the minority contingent of 
its workforce will recruit through the in- 
formal channels by which word of most job 
openings is disseminated, This work must be 
started; we cannot accept excuses any long- 
er; the statistics must change and the “take- 
off” point must be reached. 

The White House meeting last year was 
@ call to action—a recital of grim statistics 
and a challenge to change them. You have 
not met that challenge. 

You cannot in all conscience continue to 
attend such meetings as this and then re- 
turn to your offices to do what results in 
nothing. 

A year ago at the White House, it was noted 
that the time-consuming compliance process 
might be the inevitable alternative if real 
action were not forthcoming from your in- 
dustry on a less formal basis. I do not mean 
to threaten—and the Commission presently 
lacks real enforcement power—but do want 
to make a simple statement of fact. We have 
seen in the intervening year what must have 
been more motion than action by most of 


you, and I am not disposed to see another 
such year go by. 


CAPITOL HILL RESTAURANT 
WORKERS 


(Mr. JACOBS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks, and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the Capitol 
Hill food workers have formed an asso- 
ciation for the purpose of achieving some 
semblance of justice in their wages and 
working conditions. 

True to the unenlightened labor poli- 
cies of the last century from which most 
of his policies spring, the Capitol Archi- 
tect, through his agent has, on trumped 
up charges, fired Wendell Quinn, a leader 
of the employees association. How can 
Congress keep a straight face when this 
outrage is permitted here and other em- 
ployers are required by congressional act 
to bargain in good faith and not fire 
people for belonging to a union? 

The plain fact is that while the Capi- 
tol Architect squanders millions of the 
taxpayers dollars on wasteful projects, 
he has denied to these food workers not 
only what the very lowest standards call 
a living wage, but also the slight in- 
crease he himself promised them last 
November. 

Mr. Speaker, people who serve food to 
Senators who “have to eat too” have to 
eat too, also. 


CAPITOL HILL RESTAURANT 
WORKERS 


(Mr, DIGGS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday’s 
walkout of cafeteria employees in the 
other body is a prelude of disruptive ac- 
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tion we must also anticipate on the 
House side if their legitimate grievances 
continue to go unheeded. These griev- 
ances are as follows: 

GRIEVANCES 


Failure to comply with prevailing wage 
rates of Federal Wage Board. 

Executive Order No. 10988, violated 
with threats of dismissals and reprisals 
if employees join association. 

Monday sick rule. 

No job security. 

No written record of employees’ rights. 

Employees working 6 days a week to 
have a 40-hour workweek. 

Employing part time employees to 
avoid paying overtime for Saturday 
work. 

Coffee shop workers denied privilege 
of working every other week on Saturday. 

Job description not specified as to 
duties. 

A grievance board to file complaints 
that are not connected with the Senate 
Rules Committee. 

Lunch period inadequate. 

No telephone calls between noon and 
2 p.m. 

Receiving pay in the afternoon. 

Complaints to management with res- 
ignation slips. 

Bus girl working in counter position 
and not justly compensated. 

Racial bias in pay scale, lunch and 
coffee breaks. 

In promotions, ample consideration is 
not given to seniority. 

Cafeteria workers are not given chance 
at job openings in accounting section. 

Cafeteria staff should be increased. 

The Architect of the Capitol, who su- 
pervises all restaurants on the Hill and 
the legislative committees of jurisdiction, 
must face the fact that their employees 
are at the end of their patience. The 
public policy of our Federal Government 
supports fair labor standards and these 
employees are entitled to the protection 
of their rights within this context. For 
too long racism, cronyism, and planta- 
tionism have brought discredit upon the 
administration of the Capitol’s restau- 
rants. This can no longer be tolerated. 

Mr, WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, the Capitol 
Hill food workers have formed an asso- 
ciation for the purpose of achieving some 
semblance of justice in their wages and 
working conditions. 

True to the unenlightened labor pol- 
icies of the last century from which most 
of the Federal Government labor policies 
spring, the Capitol Architect, through his 
agent has on flimsy and unsubstantiated 
charges, fired Wendell Quinn, a leader of 
the employees’ association. How can Con- 
gress justify this outrage when private 
and public employers are required by 
congressional act to bargain in good faith 
and not fire people for belonging to a 
union? 

Mr. Speaker, people who serve food to 
Senators who “have to eat, too” are 
equally entitled to a living wage that 
they, too “might eat.” 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
a tragedy that in this day and age—the 
employees of the restaurant serving the 
top officials of this country—should have 
to resort to a walkout to dramatize their 
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poor working conditions. This incident 
takes on the shape of the Charleston Hos- 
pital strike—in its absurdity. A man be- 
ing fired for protesting or for organizing 
workers in pursuit of decent working 
conditions and wages—is an echo of a 
day we have believed was far past. That 
it should happen in the Congress of the 
United States, charged with the protec- 
tion of the general welfare of the people, 
is beyond my understanding. It invali- 
dates all our so-called nobel attempts to 
represent and to serve the laboring man 
as well as the special interest groups. 
Now, in this incident, we have become our 
own special interest group, so where does 
one go to find a concern for the public 
interest when the Congress itself has 
failed to be responsive to its duty? 

Surely the Congress should reward 
their loyal employees who serve them— 
and this reward need not be extraordi- 
nary—but it should be within the ac- 
cepted notion of fringe benefits, decent 
wages, hours and working conditions. 
The credibility of the Congress legislat- 
ing for the welfare of the common man 
becomes totally meaningless when the 
workers in its own cafeteria cannot find 
audience for reasonable demands. 

In these troublesome times of urban 
strife and discontent, I think it would be 
a noble gesture if this great body would 
set precedent by settling these differ- 
ences as soon as possible. 


CAPITOL HILL RESTAURANT 
WORKERS 


(Mr. CLAY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ad- 
dress myself to the hardship and diffi- 
culties now being experienced by the 
employees of the Senate cafeteria and 
the employees of the House of Represent- 
atives cafeteria. I further wish to add 
my voice to that of others who decry 
the questionable and arbitrary act of the 
Capitol Architect who fired Wendell 
Quinn for his activities in organizing 
cafeteria workers to improve their work- 
ing conditions in the Senate cafeteria. 

Mr. Speaker, I vehemently oppose the 
exploitation of laboring people every- 
where in the world. I especially deplore 
the exploitation of laboring people by 
the U.S. Congress. Wages of many cafe- 
teria employees of this Congress are less 
than the national minimum wages. This 
body has an obligation to provide decent 
working conditions and living wages to 
its employees. This body should instruct 
the Capitol Architect to rehire Mr. 
Quinn immediately and begin negotia- 
tions with the cafeteria employees to im- 
prove their conditions. 


CAPITOL HILL RESTAURANT 
WORKERS 


(Mr. MIKVA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, it is para- 
doxical that Congress, which tells other 
employers the minimum terms and con- 
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ditions under which they should bargain 
with their employees, itself is unwilling 
to recognize those conditions and 
terms. 

I find it difficult to understand why the 
Capitol Hill food workers are not guar- 
anteed these minimum rights that we 
insist other employers of our country 
recognize and protect. I believe Congress 
ought to be purer than Caesar’s wife. I 
think we ought to instruct the Capitol 
Architect to recognize the rights of these 
employees, and protect those rights, 
rather than to derogate them. 


CAFETERIA WORKERS PROTEST 
WORKING CONDITIONS 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
my colleague, the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. JAcoss), and those who have 
followed the gentleman here in the well 
of the House, in commenting on the dis- 
graceful conditions under which the food 
workers on Capitol Hill are compelled to 
work. This is supposed to be 1969, but 
when one views the shocking wages and 
employment conditions of those who 
serve the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate—employees 
of the Congress of the United States— 
one would think that the year was 1869. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that it 
is time for the House to put its own house 
in order. 


PROJECT COMMITMENT 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House a project in my 
congressional district that may point 
some useful directions for coping with 
the conflict-ridden area of race relations 
in our country. Solutions to problems 
of race are not simple as the Kerner 
report of little more than a year ago 
made clear. 

Mr. Speaker, one effort to meet this 
challenge is Project Commitment, an in- 
terfaith human relations program 
launched in January of this year at the 
Center for Continuing Education of the 
University of Notre Dame. 

Headed by Dr. James P. Danehy, a 
University of Notre Dame chemistry pro- 
fessor and chairman of the South Bend- 
Fort Wayne Diocesan Human Relations 
Commission, Project Commitment is di- 
rected toward mobilizing the energies 
and ideas of representatives of some 34 
selected Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
congregations in the South Bend-Mish- 
awaka-Elkhart area of Indiana—peo- 
ple chosen by pastors, rabbis, and lay 
boards for their capacity for leadership. 

As Dr. Danehy explains it: 

This project is an attempt to take white 
people who have not yet developed convic- 


tions concerning their responsibilities for 
interracial and interreligious justice, and 
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to give them the motivation to go back to 
their congregations and parishes and change 
prejudicial social patterns. And, although 
it is an “integrated” program, it is primarily 
a program aimed at changing whites; black 
people taking part primarily as resource 
people. 


Dr. Danehy explains that Project Com- 
mitment is based on two assumptions: 

One is that white people have the respon- 
sibility of hastening the change in attitude 
of their brothers toward the black minority. 
The other is that full advantage must be 
taken of religious motivation. 


Project Commitment has had staff 
assistance from the South Bend-Mish- 
awaka chapter of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews—NCCJ— 
and financing through participating 
congregations and other interested 
groups and individuals in the area. 

Recently, Project Commitment con- 
cluded a series of eight consecutive 
weekly meetings attended by up to 20 
representatives of different denomina- 
tions and faiths. At each meeting expert 
speakers—black and white, young and 
old—addressed themselves to some phase 
of community life in which racial atti- 
tudes play a significant part; this was 
followed by group discussion. 

In this program topics included: “The 
Psychology of Prejudice,” “Power and 
the Lack of Power,” “Education,” ““Hous- 
ing,” “Employment,” “Examples of Com- 
munity Effort in the Area of Race Rela- 
tions,” “The Responsibility of Religious 
Communities To Facilitate Social 


Change,” and “The Crime Behind the 
Crime in the Streets.” 
A similar program with its fresh ap- 


proach to racial issues was first tried out 
by the archdiocese of Detroit, under the 
leadership of Cardinal-designate John 
Dearden. Since then the concept has 
been tested in other cities, usually under 
Catholic auspices. 

The South Bend project, however, is 
the first ever attempted on an interfaith 
basis. Eventually, Project Commitment 
hopes to involve every congregation in 
the Indiana counties of St. Joseph, Elk- 
hart, Marshall, and Kosciusko, as well as 
Cass and Berrien Counties in Michigan. 

I might add, Mr. Speaker, that re- 
ligious and lay leaders in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., are planning a Project Commitment 
program there, and the Indiana Inter- 
denominational Commission on Human 
Equality, based in Indianapolis, is pro- 
moting the project or a statewide basis. 

Mr. Speaker, the overall goal of Project 
Commitment is to develop a sense of 
solidarity and common responsibility 
among people of all races and religious 
denominations. It represents a construc- 
tive, grassroots approach to racial prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
Project Commitment effort. It is a tangi- 
ble followup to the warnings issued by 
the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders last year. Other com- 
munities in America may find the Proj- 
ect Commitment approach worthy of 
emulation. 


CAFETERIA WORKERS PROTEST 
WORKING CONDITIONS 


(Mr. ADAMS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join my colleagues who have spoken on 
the problems of the workers in both the 
Senate cafeteria and in the other food 
services on Capitol Hill. I believe—and 
I am sure that my colleagues who have 
spoken will join with me in this 
thought—that we should request the ap- 
propriate committees of the House and 
of the other body to report to this body 
on what is occurring in terms of wages 
being paid, the hours being worked, and 
the services that ere being required of 
these workers. 

We have heard from time to time, and 
there have been many comments, as to 
the fact that these men are not being 
paid any more than the bare minimum 
wage of $1.25 an hour, and that often 
they are required to hold two jobs. This 
becomes impossible when they are re- 
quired to serve the House of Representa- 
tives and the other body on a very ir- 
regular schedule. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that these appro- 
priate committees of the House and of 
the other body will report to the Mem- 
bers of the House on this situation. 

I join with my colleagues in saying that 
we must put our house in order. It is 
certainly a disgrace that we are trying 
to tell the other employers in the United 
States what they should be paying their 
people, and defining wage and hour laws, 
and then find that we are not complying 
with them ourselves. 


CAFETERIA WORKERS PROTEST 
WORKING CONDITIONS 


(Mr. JOELSON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I merely 
want to join my colleagues on this sub- 
ject. I think that it is necessary to do 
justice to our restaurant and the cafe- 
teria employees. I rise to urge justice, and 
also to assure myself quicker service when 
I go downstairs for lunch in a few 
moments. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 


Mr. 


« man from Colorado. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I was advised of the situation, and 
talked to the man who has charge of 
the Wage Board setup in the District of 
Columbia to try to find out what the 
wage orders for the cafeteria employees 
are. At one time he did recommend to the 
Architect of the Capitol what the Wage 
Board rates should be, but he informed 
me that at the present time he is not even 
required, and does not certify to the 
Architect of the Capitol what the Wage 
Board employees of the District of Co- 
lumbia receive. So I think that we should 
take some steps to see that at least the 
employees of the cafeteria and the other 
parts of the Capitol are receiving Wage 
Board rates, at least, that are paid in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. JOELSON. I believe they should 
receive that at least, but I also believe 
they should not just be made to take 
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what is thrust upon them. There should 
be some meaningful labor relations leg- 
islation that will protect their rights to 
do so. 

I think we are too patronizing to them. 
They are entitled to present their re- 
quests and they are entitled to be bar- 
gained with. I do not think they are en- 
titled to be fired when they speak up for 
their rights. 


SEEK A MUTUAL MORATORIUM ON 
MIRV 


(Mr. COHELAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing with Representative JoHN 
ANDERSON and 102 cosponsors a resolu- 
tion urging the President to seek a mutual 
moratorium with the Soviet Union on 
development of MIRV’s—multiple inde- 
pendently-targetable re-entry vehicles. 

This resolution further urges the Presi- 
dent to promptly enter into strategic 
arms limitation discussions with the 
Soviets. It also urges him to declare the 
intention of the United States to refrain 
from further flight testing of MIRV’s so 
long as the Soviets do so. 

The United States defends against nu- 
clear attack by deterrence. The greatest 
current threat to our deterrent forces is 
the possibility that the Soviets might de- 
ploy enough missiles with sufficiently 
large and accurate warheads to threaten 
the ability of our land based forces to 
survive a surprise attack. To defend 
against this threat President Nixon had 
proposed the deployment of the Safe- 
guard ABM to protect our ICBM’s and air 
bases. But there is a safer and more sure 
method of protecting our forces against 
the threat of Soviet MIRV’s. 

That method is to secure an enforce- 
able arms control agreement with the 
Soviets prohibiting either side from de- 
ploying these multiple warheads on their 
missiles. 

Whether we will be able to achieve such 
an enforceable ban on MIRV deployment 
depends in part on how far both nations 
proceed with development and testing of 
these weapons. 

At the present time satellites can count 
and locate missile silos and other mili- 
tary targets. But these satellites can- 
not see through the concrete silo doors 
or the shrouds which cover missile nose 
cones. Thus satellites cannot determine 
whether a missile is equipped with a sin- 
gle warhead or with multiple warheads. 

Thus intrusive on-site inspection will 
be required to police an agreement lim- 
iting MIRV deployment if either side 
proceeds so far with its testing that the 
other side cannot be certain that the 
MIRV warheads are not being secretly 
deployed. 

Because both the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. are well along in their test- 
ing programs for these weapons, the 
point at which they may be deployable 
is very near. As this time runs out, it is 
increasingly urgent that both sides, the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. seek a 
moratorium on further testing. If they 
do not, the possibility of an enforceable 
agreement limiting MIRV may be fore- 
closed. 
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Accordingly, it is urgent that we seek 
such a moratorium. 

I believe that the fact that we have 
more than 100 cosponsors for this reso- 
lution indicates the recognition of both 
Democrats and Republicans in the 
House of the gravity of the MIRV issue 
and the urgency with which it must be 
regarded. 

I believe that the President and the 
public should note this congressional 
concern and proceed as expeditiously as 
possible to seek agreement with the So- 
viets on the banning of MIRV’s, 

I would like to insert at the close of 
my remarks a summary of the remarks 
I delivered on the MIRV issue last week, 
and the press statement, resolution text, 
and complete list of cosponsors of this 
resolution: 


SUMMARY STATEMENT ON MIRV BY JEFFERY 
COHELAN, JUNE 24, 1969 


I would like to state at the outset that 
it is my firm conviction that the United 
States should at this time halt all testing 
of our MIRV system, and that further 
testing should be deferred at least until 
the arms limitation talks begin, and longer 
if the Soviets refrain from testing their 
multiple warhead systems, And in any event 
the United States should strongly press for 
mutual mortatorium on MIRV’s in these 
talks. 

I recognize that not all Members of this 
body share this conviction. Moreover, I 
recognize that not all Members of this body 
are as familiar with the MIRV issues as they 
would like to be. Accordingly, I would like 
to take a few minutes to outline the issues 
as I see them, and to explain the reasons 
underlying my conclusions. 


THE STATE OF THE ART 


At the outset it is important to under- 
stand how very far along in MIRV develop- 
ment we are, and to understand what it is 
that we know about Soviet developments in 
this area, 

The United States has present plans to 
use MIRV’s on two types of missiles—the 
Minuteman III land-based ICBM’s and the 
Poseidon submarine-based missiles. These 
plans call for the deployment of MIRV’s on 
500 out of 1,054 of our ICBM’s and on 496 
of the 656 missiles on our nuclear subma- 
rines. The Minuteman III is a new last stage 
which will be fitted on the existing missile 
launchers for the Minuteman force. The 
Minuteman III will carry one to three war- 
heads and is assumed to contain sophisti- 
cated penetration aids like chaff and decoys. 
The Poseidon will carry 10 to 15 warheads, 
and can apparently also carry penetration 
aids, 

Minuteman III missiles are expected to 
cost about $10 million each. The Poseidon 
missiles are expected to cost between $7 
and $10 million each. It will also cost about 
$80 million to overhaul and convert each of 
the 31 Polaris nuclear submarines to carry 
the large Poseidon missiles. Thus total MIRV 
costs may be on the order of $10 to $15 bil- 
lion, without including research and devel- 
opment costs. 

In the current fiscal year 1970 budget 
there is $2,074,000,000 for the Minuteman 
III and Poseidon programs. This is more 
than twice the amounts in the budget for 
the Safeguard ABM. 

The Poseidon and Minuteman III MIRV’s 
both employ a bus concept. This means that 
one propulsion and guidance mechanism di- 
rects all of the individual warheads carried 
by the missiles. After the main missile boost- 
ers have cut off, the propulsion unit on the 
bus makes minute adjustments in speed and 
direction, and after each of these adjust- 
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ments releases another warhead, directing it 
to a different target. 

The Soviet Union is at the present time 
testing at least two different concepts em- 
ploying multiple warheads. In one concept, 
three warheads each in the 5-megaton range 
can be delivered in a pattern. Intelligence 
data available in the United States has not 
conclusively determined whether these war- 
heads are independently targetable or 
whether they are merely multiple warheads 
like the ones we have had on our Polaris 
missiles since 1962 which deliver three war- 
heads in a fixed shotgun-like pattern. Presi- 
dent Nixon indicated last week, however, 
that even if the Soviet warheads are not 
independently targetable, he regards them 
as a threat to our ICBM’s because the pat- 
tern of the Soviet warheads is much like the 
layout of our Minuteman fields. 

The second Soviet concept being tested 
involves the delivery of a string of up to 10 
warheads. Each of these warheads would land 
in a separate location, but they would not be 
capable of being independently targeted. 


THE STRATEGIC SITUATION 


MIRV’s have at least two strategic roles. 
MIRV’s can increase the number of targets 
which can be struck by a given missile 
launcher force. And MIRV’s can increase the 
probability that an enemy ABM will be 
penetrated. 

MIRV’s will affect the strategic balance 
only if one side perceives the MIRV warheads 
of the other to be either so large, or so accu- 
rate, or so numerous, as to be able to destroy 
a significant portion of its land-based ICBM’s 
in a first strike, and thereby threaten the 
credibility of its deterrent. 

Thus the crucial question with regard to 
the MIRV is whether one side sees its ad- 
versary’s MIRV as a hard target—ICBM— 
killer. If so that side may perceive a threat 
to its deterrent and may have to take steps 
to maintain its assured destruction capabil- 
ity. 

The U.S. Defense Department and the Pres- 
ident have seen the possible Soviet deploy- 
ment of large numbers of SS-9 ICBM’s with 
MIRV’s as potential hard target killers and 
not as mere ABM penetrators. Accordingly, 
the administration has perceived a threat to 
the land-based portion of our deterrent 
forces, and has recommended the deployment 
of an ABM to add to the credibility of our 
deterrent, 

It is not clear how the Soviet views our 
plans to deploy MIRV warheads on our Min- 
uteman III ICBM’s and on our Poseidon sub- 
marine-launched missiles. There is informa- 
tion in the public domain which might in- 
duce the Soviets to fear our MIRV’s as first- 
strike weapons, and there is other evidence 
which might convince the Soviets our MIRV's 
did not pose such a threat. 

It is clear that U.S. experimentation with 
MIRV began, not to develop a system to 
penetrate antimissile defenses, but to de- 
velop a system to increase the number of 
military targets we could strike with our 
given force of missile launches, In July 1968, 
Dr. John Foster testified to the Senate: 

“The MIRV concept was originally gen- 
erated to increase our targeting capability 
rather than to penetrate ABM defenses. In 
1961-62 planning for targeting the Minute- 
man force, it was found that the total num- 
ber of aim points exceeded the number of 
Minuteman missiles,” 

Since there are scarcely 200 Soviet cities 
worth targeting, and there were their plans 
for 800 Minuteman missiles, it must be as- 
sumed that these numerous “aim points” 
were missile sites and other military tar- 
gets. However, experimentation in the early 
1960's showed that with the guidance sys- 
tems then available, MIRV’s could not be 
made accurate enough to effectively take 
out these military targets. Accordingly, the 
early MIRV concept was dropped. But today 
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both the Pentagon and the Soviets are aware 
of the hard target kill potential of MIRV's. 

As far back as November 1967, Paul Nitze 
testified to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy that with the same accuracies, ten 
60-kiloton warheads were 1.2 to 1.7 times 
more effective in destroying hardened mis- 
sile silos than was a single 10-megaton war- 
head. And since 1967, high defense officials 
have been making public statements indi- 
cating that the MIRV’s now being developed 
will have greater accuracies than any of the 
single warhead missiles now deployed. Pub- 
lic reports have indicated that our MIRV’s 
are designed to accuracies of less than a 
quarter of a mile, Furthermore, public re- 
ports also indicate that we are working on 
guidance technology which would permit 
warheads to actually home in on missile 
silos. 

And perhaps most convincingly of all from 
the Soviet’s point of view is the statement 
made at least three times this year by Sec- 
retary Laird in support of the $12.4 million 
request for improved guidance for the Posei- 
don MIRV. Secretary Laird testified: 

This is an important program since it 
promises to improve the accuracy of the 
Poseidon missile, thus enhancing its effec- 
tiveness against hard targets.” 

Thus, there are a good many reasons 
for the Soviets to fear that our MIRV is a 
first-strike weapon—just as we fear their 
MIRV is a first-strike weapon. 

Recently, perhaps in an effort to allay 
Soviet apprehensions, the Pentagon has been 
putting out information on the size of our 
MIRV warheads—Minuteman III, 200 kilo- 
tons; Poseidon, 50 kilotons, and their ex- 
pected accuracies—one-quarter mile—which 
indicates that our MIRV’s are not particu- 
larly good weapons for destroying missile 
silos. But it is not at all clear that the So- 
viets either believe the information as to 
the size of the warheads or as to the expected 
accuracies. Moreover, conservative Soviet de- 
fense planners would have to assume that 
our MIRV’s were both larger and more ac- 
curate than we claim them to be. 

Thus, there is good reason to believe that 
the Soviets will see our MIRV deployment 
as a threat to their land-based deterrent and 
that they will thus have to take further ac- 
tion to expand or project their ICBM forces. 

In presenting this evidence on the first- 
strike capabilities of our MIRV’s, I do not 
contend that we are trying to achieve a first- 
strike posture with regard to the Soviets. 
But I do contend that it is perfectly plausible, 
if not exceedingly likely, that the Soviets fear 
our MIRV as a potential first-strike weapon. 

If they do not feel threatened by our 
MIRV’s they will certainly respond with 
further deployments, just as we have done 
with the Safeguard ABM. And thus the arms 
race will be escalated another costly notch, 


FIRST STRIKE 


One more point is worth making about 
MIRV and the possibility of a first strike. 
Not only is MIRV deployment likely to esca- 
late the arms race by forcing the other side 
to deploy offsetting offensive or defensive 
weapons, but MIRV deployment actually 
makes the likelihood of a first strike greater. 

If a MIRV-equipped missile is destroyed on 
the ground in its silo, several warheads will 
be destroyed. Thus, there is a considerable 
advantage to an attacker if he can destroy 
MIRV missiles in their silos, as in a first- 
strike attack. 

Furthermore, once a MIRV-equipped mis- 
sile is launched, it has the potential to 
destroy several of the enemy’s missiles in 
their silos. Thus, again there is an advantage 
to the side that launches first. 

This foreboding pressure to strike first is 
further heightened when one or both sides 
have city defense ABM systems. That side 
which has both MIRV and ABM might con- 
clude that by attacking first, enough of the 
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other side’s missile force would be destroyed 
so that the ABM would be effective in 
meeting the diminished retaliatory attack by 
the other side. 

Thus, should one or both sides deploy 
MIRV’s or both MIRV’s and ABM, in times 
of high tension, there will be greater pressure 
to strike first than there is now. 


ARMS CONTROL 


If MIRV deployment both makes the 
_threat of a first strike greater and further 

escalates the arms race, it seems fair to ask 
what can be done to stop its deployment by 
both sides. 

This question is, of course, the subject of 
the arms limitation talks. But whether those 
talks will ever have a realistic opportunity 
to discuss and decide the possibility of a 
mutual moratorium on MIRV deployment is 
in doubt. This doubt arises for two causes. 

First, surveillance satellites which are 
capable of counting and locating ABM and 
ICBM missile sites, are not capable of dis- 
tinguishing missiles with MIRV warheads 
from those with single warheads. The photo- 
graphic and other equipment carried by these 
satellites is not capable of piercing the 
shroud covering the missile, nor of seeing 
through the concrete covers of the missile 
silos. Thus without on-site inspection, it is 
not possible to police an arms control agree- 
ment barring MIRV development. 

Second, if a MIRV deployment morato- 
rium cannot be enforced through satellite 
verification, and on-site inspection is not 
allowed, such a mutual moratorium could 
only be enforced if both sides were con- 
vinced that the other side had not pro- 
ceeded far enough with its MIRV testing to 
justify deployment in secret of the MIRV 
warheads. 

This point—the time at which one side is 
observing the MIRV test of the other con- 
cludes that even if tests were halted im- 
mediately they could no longer have high 
confidence that the tests had not proceeded 
far enough that the MIRV might be de- 
ployed secretly—is the point generally re- 
ferred to as the point of no return in MIRV 
testing. 

There is a good deal of controversy as to 
whether the point of no return has already 
been passed in the U.S. testing program. 
If it has not already been passed, it seems 
certain that it will be passed if the tests 
are continued successfully through this 
summer. By that time the tests will be bet- 
ter than half over, and most of the major 
tests will have been completed. 

At this point the United States has con- 
ducted at least 13 MIRV flight tests. The 
tests of the Poseidon MIRV have been called 
“highly successful” by the Pentagon. The 
Minuteman III tests have been stretched 
out, but Secretary Laird still expressed con- 
fidence that the system would perform as 
intended by the time it is deployed in 1971. 

Thus, there is some question as to whether 
the Soviets could ever be convinced that we 
were not secretly deploying MIRV’s even 
if we were to stop testing right now. How- 
ever, there is a chance that they might be 
so convinced. In order to offer them that 
chance in the arms talks, it might be that 
we have to halt testing of MIRV’s now and 
provide the Soviets with the opportunity to 
agree to a MIRV moratorium before the 
point of no return is passed. 

TIMING 

In deciding whether the United States 
can afford to defer MIRV testing and there- 
fore MIRV deployment for a while longer, 
it is important to remember that the Penta- 
gon justifies the MIRV as an ABM pene- 
tration system. In fact in this year’s pos- 
ture statement, the Pentagon notes: 

“MIRV deployment is necessary because 
we must continue to plan our strategic of- 
fensive forces on the assumption that they 
(USSR) will have deployed some sort of an 
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ABM around their major cities by the mid- 
1970's.” 

Yet at this time we have no intelligence 
estimate which indicates that the Soviet 
Union will have such a city defense ABM 
deployed in 1971 when the first U.S. MIRV’s 
will become operational. In fact, the lead 
time for city defense ABM deployment is 
considerably longer than the lead time for 
MIRV deployment. Thus, we could actually 
wait until there was firm evidence of a Soviet 
nationwide ABM before we put MIRV’s on 
our missiles. 

These leadtime differentials, and the fact 
that the U.S. MIRV deployment is scheduled 
for several years in advance of the threat it 
is said to meet, indicate that we could toler- 
ate a few months delay in MIRV develop- 
ment with no loss in security. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, with MIRV develop- 
ment we face another costly escalation in 
the arms race which will not contribute to 
the increased security of either side. More- 
over, this development will make a nuclear 
first strike strategy considerably more at- 
tractive than it is now. 

These awesome prospects can be voided if 
we can get a mutual moratorium on MIRV 
testing and deployment with the Soviet 
Union. Whether we can work out such & 
moratorium depends in part on not going 
too far in our MIRV testing. Since deferring 
these tests for a few months would not jeop- 
ardize the national security, and might ac- 
tually contribute to that security should an 
agreement be reached. I strongly urge the 
members of this body to advocate and sup- 
port a halt on U.S. MIRV development pend- 
ing the commencement of the SALT talks 
and continuing thereafter so long as the 
Soviet Union refrains from testing its mul- 
tiple warheads, and in any event pressing for 
a mutual moratorium on MIRV development 
in these talks. 

ANDERSON AND COHELAN OFFER MIRV 
RESOLUTION 


WasHINGTON, D.C.—More than one-hun- 
dred members of the House of Representa- 
tives today joined in introducing 8 bipartisan 
resolution urging the President to propose 
to the Soviet Union a mutual moratorium on 
the flight testing of MIRV (multiple inde- 
pendently-targetable reentry vehicles). 

The resolution was jointly introduced by 
Congressman John B. Anderson (R-Ill.), who 
is chairman of the House Republican Con- 
ference, and Congressman Jefferey Cohelan 
(D-Calif.). It is identical to a resolution in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator Brooke 
and cosponsored by 40 other Senators. 

Anderson and Cohelan told their col- 
leagues, “The greatest current threat to our 
ability to deter nuclear war is the possible 
deployment by the Soviet Union of missiles 
with multiple warheads capable of destroying 
our land based ICBM force. In order to in- 
duce the Soviets to halt their MIRV deploy- 
ment, we are urging the President to propose 
a mutual moratorium on MIRV testing. 

“We believe this is a safe and sure man- 
ner in which to protect our deterrent force. 
Certainly it is worth a try.” 

Satellites cannot distinguish between mis- 
siles with single warheads and those with 
multiple warheads. Thus, once these MIRV 
warheads are fully developed and tested, it 
will require intrusive on-site inspection to 
assure that multiple warheads are not being 
secretly deployed. It is probably not possible 
to negotiate an agreement which would call 
for mutual on-site inspection of ICBM forces. 
Thus, to have the opportunity to negotiate 
an enforceable limitation on the deployment 
of MIRV, it must be done before either side 
is so far along in its testing that the other 
side might think that even if tests were 
halted, MIRV’s might still be deployed in 
secret. 
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Cohelan and Anderson warned, “Since both 
the US and USSR have been conducting tests 
of these weapons for some time, the point 
at which we may no longer be able to achieve 
an enforceable ban on MIRV’s is very close.” 

The two Congressmen said, “MIRV could 
put the arms race on a perpetual one-way 
escalator. Each side may perceive the other 
side's MIRV as a threat to its ICBM force, 
and thus to its deterrent. If such a threat 
is perceived, new deployments of offensive or 
defensive weapons will be required.” 

“The Pentagon justifies the MIRV as an 
ABM penetration system. Yet at this time we 
have no intelligence estimate which indi- 
cates that the Soviet Union will have such a 
city defense ABM deployed in 1971 when the 
first MIRV will become operational,” Cohelan 
noted. “These lead time differentials indi- 
cate we could tolerate a few months delay 
in MIRV development with no loss in secu- 
rity,” he added. 

Anderson said he was pleased by President 
Nixon’s reference to the resolution as “a very 
constructive proposal” and the willingness 
of the Administration to consider a mutual 
moratorium. “We are in no way attempting 
to dictate to the President,” Anderson added, 
“But we do want to convey to him the sense 
of urgency which we in the Congress attach 
to the MIRV issue.” 

Anderson and Cohelan concluded, “The 
thesis of the MIRV moratorium resolution is 
that both sides must stop development of 
MIRV before it is deployable and impossible 
to inspect unilaterally. 

“Because the possibility of deployment is 
only a few months off—because the point of 
no return is imminent—we must act with a 
sense of mission and urgency. 

“The unusually large number of cospon- 
sors indicates the strong and bipartisan con- 
cern over this crucial issue. 

“We urge the President to promptly pro- 
pose a mutual moratorium to the Soviets on 
further MIRV testing.” 


H. Res. 467 


Whereas the competition to develop and 
deploy strategic weapons has reached a new 
and dangerous phase, which threatens to 
frustrate attempts to negotiate significant 
arms limitation and weaken the stability 
of nuclear deterrence as a barrier to war; 
and 

Whereas development of multiple inde- 
pendently-targetable re-entry vehicles by 
both the United States and the Soviet Un- 
ion represents a fundamental and radical 
challenge to such stability; and 

Whereas the possibility of agreed controls 
over strategic forces appears likely to dimin- 
ish greatly if testing and deployment of 
multiple independently-targetable re-entry 
vehicles proceed; and 

Whereas a suspension of flight tests of 
multiple independently-targetable re-entry 
vehicles promises to forestall deployment of 
such provocative weapons; and 

Whereas a suspension of such tests could 
contribute substantially to the success of 
prospective strategic arms negotiations be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Un- 
ion; Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Government of the 
United States should seek prompt negotia- 
tions with the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics to reach agreement on limiting both 
offensive and defensive strategic weapons; 
and 

Resolved further, That it is the sense of 
the House of Representatives that the Pres- 
ident should urgently propose to the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics an immediate suspension by the 
United States and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics of flight tests of multiple 
re-entry vehicles, subject to national veri- 
fication or such other measures of observa- 
tion and inspection as may be appropriate; 
and 
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Resolved further, That the Government of 
the United States should declare its inten- 
tion to refrain from additional flight tests 
of multiple independently-targetable re- 
entry vehicles so long as the Soviet Union 
does so. 
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Yates, Sidney R. (D. I1). 
Yatron, Gus (D., Pa.). 

Zwach, John M. (R., Mina.). 


HOUSE RESTAURANT WORKERS 
DESERVE FAIR TREATMENT 


(Mr. LOWENSTEIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Jacoss), and to indicate my great 
concern about the dismissal of Wendell 
Quinn. The inadequacy of the wage level 
of those who work so hard in the restau- 
rants of the Capitols buildings is an em- 
barrassment to the Congress, and an un- 
acceptable hardship to those who have 
endured it for so long. 

As the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
Jacoss) pointed out, the people who work 
in the restaurants must also be able to 
eat. It is time we face up to our respon- 
sibilities for the conditions of employ- 
ment of those who work in these build- 
ings. 

The sense that Mr. Quinn was dis- 
missed because of his activities on behalf 
of cafeteria workers hovers over this 
episode and makes his abrupt dismissal 
profoundly unacceptable to many of us 
who are concerned about fairplay and 
about the rights of working people. 

Beyond the immediate question of Mr. 
Quinn’s employment it should be clear 
by now that Congress ought not to pock- 
mark its processes by condoning demean- 
ing and inadequate wages and working 
conditions for people who give dedicated 
service here, at the same time that we 
seek to legislate the end to such condi- 
tions in the rest of the country. 

I am confident that the Speaker of 
the House, whose record of concern for 
the working conditions of his fellow men 
has made him one of the outstanding 
figures in the enactment of progressive 
legislation for more years than many of 
us have been alive—I am sure that the 
Speaker will share the concern of many 
Members of both parties about this situ- 
ation. 

I do not believe there is a public figure 
in American life who cares more about 
the right of American working people 
or who wants more earnestly to see that 
all Americans get paid a living wage. I 
cannot believe that the Architect of the 
Capitol will not see to it that Mr. Quinn 
is restored to his job. I cannot believe 
that it will be long before steps are taken 
to assure that the cafeteria employees 
are accorded treatment in the humane 
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and wise tradition personified by the 
Speaker. 


TERMINATION OF THE EMPLOY- 
MENT OF WENDELL QUINN 


(Mrs. MINK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I also wish 
to join with our distinguished colleagues 
led by Congressman Jacoss of Indiana 
in decrying the action of the Architect 
in terminating the employment of Wen- 
dell Quinn on the grounds that he was 
leading the organization of an employees’ 
association over in the Senate. As a 
member of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, we have been 
charged with the responsibility of setting 
forth minimum working conditions and 
pay scales for working people throughout 
this Nation, and yet we find that within 
the very Halls of this Congress we are 
unable to maintain those very basic 
minimum standards for our own em- 
ployees. 

I would like to join my colleagues in 
calling upon the leadership of this 
House to make certain that these mini- 
mum guarantees are made available to 
all of our employees and, most appro- 
Hilo gl to the employees of our restau- 
ran 


THE 1965 VOTING RIGHTS ACT 


(Mr. CONYERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to insert in the Recorp the ex- 
cellent testimony of Mr. Clarence 
Mitchell, who heads up the Washington 
bureau of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, and 
who is also legislative chairman of the 
Leadership Conference on Civil Rights. 

Subcommittee No. 5 of the Judiciary 
Committee has been hearing testimony 
on the extension of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965. I want to congratulate the 
many members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee on both sides of the aisle who 
have joined in opposing the administra- 
tion version, which would distract the 
Nation from the central issue of extend- 
ing the Voting Rights Act of 1965. I 
think it is urgent that this Congress make 
certain that this very simple, basic civil 
rights bill is continued for at least 5 more 
years. 

I would like to include the following 
material: Clarence Mitchell's testimony 
before the subcommittee and three news 
articles relating to the current dialog 
on the extension of the Voting Rights 
Act. 

The testimony of Clarence Mitchell 
and the other material is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, I am Clarence Mitchell, director 
of the Washington Bureau of the NAACP. I 
appear here today on behalf of our orga- 
nization and also as the legistlative chairman 
of the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights. We urge that the 1965 Voting Rights 
Act’s ban against literacy tests be extended 
for an additional five year period as pro- 
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vided in bills introduced by Chairman 
Emanuel Celler and ranking committee mem- 
ber William M. McCulloch. 

These bills would strike out the words 
“five years” in each place where they appear 
in the first and third paragraphs of Section 
4 of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 (42 
U.S.C. 19738b(a)) and “inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘ten years.’ ” 

In order that there will be no mistake 
about what we support, we cite 42 USC 
1978b subsection (b) in full: 

“(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section shall apply in any State or in 
any political subdivision of a state which 
(1) the Attorney General determines main- 
tained on November 1, 1964, any test or de- 
vice, and with respect to which (2) the 
Director of the Census determines that less 
than 50 per centum of the persons of voting 
age residing therein were registered on No- 
vember 1, 1964, or that less than 50 per 
centum of such persons voted in the presi- 
dential election of November, 1964. 

“A determination or certification of the 
Attorney General or of the Director of the 
Census under this section or under section 
19734 or 1973k of this title shall not be 
reviewable in any court and shall be effec- 
tive upon publication in the Federal 
Register.” 

The wording of this subsection would re- 
main unchanged. We have heard of several 
suggestions to change the date of November 
1, 1964, in subsection (b) to a later date. 
Such a change would be a travesty in that 
it would reduce the coverage of the law— 
especially in those areas where diligent ef- 
fort by citizens has increased the voter regis- 
tration in the face of great odds. 

Perhaps the most dramatic example of the 
effectiveness of the 1965 Voting Rights Act 
is the recent victory of Charles Evers in his 
race for Mayor of Fayette, Mississippi. For 
many years the State of Mississippi has been 
synonymous with terror, oppression and to- 
tal deprivation of all of the Negro's consti- 
tutional rights. Mr. Evers’ own brother, 
Medgar, was murdered by an assassin. There 
is a long, tragic and bloody history of how 
that state has tolerated and encouraged the 
consignment of colored Americans to a sub- 
human status. 

Although the great and small cities of 
Mississippi were notorious for their mistreat- 
ment of colored people, the small towns 
justly earned the reputation of being worse 
than the large cities of that state. It is, 
therefore, especially gratifying that Mr. Evers 
won in a small community and that the en- 
tire campaign was conducted in a spirit of 
fairness. 

I would like to state for the record that 
immediately after he won, Mr. Evers an- 
nounced that he would work to make his 
community a place of fairness and prosper- 
ity for all people without regard to race or 
color, He has already embarked on a cam- 
paign to attract business and money to his 
town in order that it may be a credit to the 
state and to the Nation. 

Mr. Evers is one of approximately 400 men 
and women who have been elected to public 
office in the South. Most of these office hold- 
ers won because of the 1965 Voting Rights 
Act. In contrast to the turmoil and hostil- 
ity that plagues some areas of the country, 
many of the men and women, white and 
black, who live in the states affected by the 
act are making quiet but determined efforts 
to move forward in a spirit of brotherhood 
and good will. 

These elections have provided high drama 
in many communities. For example, while 
the mayor of Leesville, Louisiana, was per- 
sonally leading his police force in arresting 
NAACP officials on May 17, a colored man, 
Rufus Mayfield, was being elected as the first 
of his race to serve in the city council of 
Lake Charles, Louisiana. It is important to 
note that the NAACP officials were being ar- 
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rested because they had set up a tent for 
the purpose of receiving complaints of Ne- 
gro servicemen stationed at Fort Polk in 
Louisiana, 

The Evers victory and the action of the 
Leesville mayor should serve to remind us 
that while the 1965 Voting Rights Act open- 
ed the door for progress, the battle is by no 
means over, It is still possible to be jailed 
for exercising even the most obvious con- 
stitutional rights in many of the states of 
the so-called Old South. Vernon Dahmer, 
who died from injuries after his store was 
burned to the ground and peppered with a 
hail of bullets in Hattiesburg, Mississippi, 
was a leader of a registration and vote drive. 
Like many others before him he paid with 
his life for the right to vote. 

Mr. Dahmer had announced on January 9, 
1966, that he would receive poll tax pay- 
ments at his grocery store from persons 
wishing to register to vote. On January 10 
he was dead of wounds received in the fire- 
bombing of his store, his home and his car. 
Those who have been determined to deny 
the right to vote have not spared victims 
merely because they were white. Let us not 
forget that on August 20, 1965, Jonathan 
M. Daniels, a white man, was shot and killed 
just after he had been freed from jail in 
Lowndes County, Alabama. A Roman Cath- 
olic priest with him was also severely 
wounded but recovered. Mrs. Viola Liuzzo, 
who was also white, was shot and killed on 
the night of March 25, 1965, while ferrying 
marchers in her car from Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, to their homes in Selma, Alabama. 

These crimes have been supplemented by 
Official state action designed to prevent 
Negroes from yoting. This subcommittee, and 
especially the senior members, know the long 
and shameful record of state sanctioned ob- 
struction, Immediately after passage of the 
1965 Voting Rights Act the Mississippi Leg- 
islature, meeting in regular and special ses- 
sions, passed twelve bills and resolutions 
which substantially altered the state's elec- 
tion laws. Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and South Carolina have all resorted to 
various devices to slow down or prevent reg- 
istration, voting and election to public of- 
fice. These devices include abolishing offices, 
switching to so-called “at large elections,” 
consolidation of counties, “full slate voting,” 
barring or intimidating poll watchers and 
giving misleading information to would-be 
voters. 

The continuity of these attempts to defy 
the law is illustrated by a recent happening 
in Friar’s Point, Mississippi. On May 17, 1969, 
the Department of Justice asked a federal 
court to block a June 3 town election in 
Friar’s Point unless a slate of Negro candi- 
dates is placed on the ballot. 

The Department of Justice charges that 
the Municipal Election Commission changed 
the qualification procedure for candidates 
and the city clerk failed to notify the 
Negroes of the change in time for them to 
be placed on the ballot, in violation of the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 and the 15th 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

Prior to this year, candidates for city of- 
fices have qualified to be placed on the 
ballot by notifying the clerk and filing a 
statement that they were not subversives. 

After a slate of six Negroes complied with 
this procedure to be placed on the ballots 
as candidates for mayor, town marshal, and 
four alderman posts, the defendants “with- 
out general notice to the public, altered the 
procedure for qualifying.” 

The new procedure required petitions to 
be filed by candidates and the clerk failed 
to notify the slate of Negro candidates and 
did not furnish them forms for the petitions 
as she did for the other candidates. 

The change in procedure was made without 
the approval of the Attorney General, as re- 
quired by the Voting Rights Act of 1965, and 
will “deny and abridge the right of Negroes 
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to vote on account of their race by denying 
them the right to vote for the candidates of 
their choice.” 

Even without the sanction of law, slow 
downs, indifference and hostility have been 
used to keep down registration. Barnwell 
County, South Carolina, is a good illustra- 
tion of how unofficial efforts to intimidate 
have been used to back up official action. In 
1965, large numbers of would be colored reg- 
istrants were kept waiting in a line and 
finally not permitted to register. Some of 
those who were not permitted to register 
began picketing and were arrested on a charge 
of parading without a permit. The Negroes 
then staged a register and vote rally in an 
open field. At the same time the Ku Klux 
Klan held a rally beside the main road that 
the Negroes had to use going to and coming 
from the rally. 

The Virginia State Conference of NAACP 
branches made a statewide check on registra- 
tion conditions in 1967, two years after the 
Voting Rights Act became law. Insufficient 
time to register and inconvenience of the 
place of registration were the most common 
complaints. In Lancaster County it was nec- 
essary to make an appointment in crder 
to register. In Southampton County regis- 
tration was on Thursdays only. In Halifax 
County the registration dates were set at the 
“convenience of the registrars.” In one county 
a “registrar stopped registering to go play 
golf.” 

With so many risks of losing the progress 
that has been made since the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act became law, it is imperative that 
the ban against literacy tests be extended be- 
fore the end of this session of the Congress. 
There are those who suggest that the law 
can be improved. This may be so, but let us 
extend the law that we know can and does 
work before seeking a change that may not 
get through Congress until after the present 
ban against literacy tests has expired, 

Just to illustrate one of the pitfalls that 
may lie ahead if we consider new legislation 
without first extending the present law, let 
us consider one proposal which is said to be 
under consideration, It provides that a sixth 
grade education would establish proof of 
literacy. 

I invite the subcommittee’s attention to 
the cover photograph on the Washington 
Post Magazine Potomac, for Sunday, May 25, 
1969. It is the picture of a fine looking white 
man and his two children. Inside the story 
relates that “Ten years ago Brother Leonard 
Barton came out of the hills with a fifth 
grade education and a hungry family... 
he rose to a full time job as the $9,000 a year 
shop foreman for an engineering firm in 
College Park, Maryland.” Mr. Barton is a 
relatively young man, There are thousands 
of Americans like him and many of them 
live in areas where they would be lucky if 
they could get a third grade education. What 
a travesty it would be to say to these people 
that although the Internal Revenue Service 
does not care whether you finished kinder- 
garten—you must pay your taxes. But when 
it comes to electing the officials who impose 
the taxes on your property, on your necessi- 
ties of life and on your income you have got 
to prove that you have finished the sixth 
grade. 

It would serve no useful purpose to take 
up this subcommittee’s time with other illus- 
trations. However, I would like to close with 
a reference to a story that appeared in Jet 
Magazine on page 14 of the March 20, 1969, 
issue. 

When President Johnson left office a num- 
ber of persons decided to pay a tribute to 
him by presenting a replica of the first voting 
certificate issued under the provisions of the 
1965 Voting Rights Act. It turned out that 
the certificate was issued to Mrs. Ardies 
Mauldin of Selma, Alabama, Mrs. Mauldin is 
a practical nurse in a Selma hospital and the 
mother of seven children, I offer her words 
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as a plea for prompt action in extending the 
present law. She said: 

“It is hard for people in the North to know 
how we feel about voting. It’s changed every- 
thing in the South and we'll not forget it. 
We in Selma have seen a lot of hard times 
but a lot of good has come from the struggle 
of our young people.” 

The voice and words of Mrs. Mauldin can- 
not always be heard above the cries of racists 
and demagogues who say that laws are worth- 
less, Yet, she is one of an overwhelming 
majority of Americans who still rely upon 
the law for redress of wrongs. Let us vindicate 
her faith by extending the statute which 
made it possible for her to vote. 


[From the New York Times, July 2, 1969] 


NIXON RIGHTS BILL APPEARS DOOMED BY A 
GOP ATTACK—MITCHELL DEFENSE OF PLAN 
To REVISE VOTING LAw MEETS HOUSE PANEL 
HosTILITY—BOTH PARTIES CRITICAL—Mc- 
CULLOCH URGES FIGHT FOR COMPLIANCE 
WITH PRESENT ACT AND NOT REPEAL 


WASHINGTON, July 1—The Nixon Admin- 
istration’s five-day-old voting rights proposal 
ran into such uniform and intense opposi- 
tion on Capitol Hill today that it was re- 
garded as all but dead. 

Completing the testimony he began last 
week before a House Judiciary subcommittee, 
Attorney General John N. Mitchell won a 
response that ranged from criticism through 
outright hostility to near abuse, with mem- 
bers of both parties chiming in. 

As a result, any prospect that the Admin- 
istration bill would be substituted for the 
extension of the present voting rights act 
favored by many Congressmen appeared to 
have dwindled to the vanishing point. 

Asked after the hearing whether the Ad- 
ministration would fight an extension of the 
1965 law on the House floor if its own bill 
lost in committee, Mr. Mitchell replied with 
his customary tartness: “I’ve made my pitch 
here.” 

When the Administration voting rights 
package was sent to Congress, there was 
speculation that President Nixon’s strategists 
were aware that substantial numbers of 
Republicans would oppose it. This led some 
Capitol Hill observers to conclude that its 
purpose was largely political, aimed at in- 
creasing Republican popularity in the South. 


M’'CULLOCH LEADS ATTACK 


Leading the attack on the Nixon proposal 
was the ranking Republican on the Judi- 
ciary Committee, Representative William M. 
McCulloch of Ohio, a courtly conservative 
with strong views on the importance of civil 
rights legislation. 

The Administration proposal, Mr. McCul- 
loch declared, “creates a remedy for which 
there is no wrong and leaves grievous 
wrongs without adequate remedy.” “I ask 
you, what kind of civil rights bill is that?” 
he said. 

Mr. Mitchell had recommended radically 
revising the section in the present law un- 
der which the Justice Department or a 
Washington-based Federal court must clear 
state or local changes in Southern election 
laws. 

CALLS FOR HARDER FIGHT 


“The bad jurisdictions have not obeyed it, 
he says,” Mr. McCulloch continued. “But I 
would have hoped that the party of civil 
rights, the party of human rights, the party 
that voted 82 per cent in the Senate and 94 
per cent in the House for the 1965 act, 
would not have thrown up its hands in sur- 
render. 

“There is an alternative to surrender, and 
that’s to fight harder. Noncompliance does 
not justify repeal. That's not the way to 
promote law and order throughout the 
land.” 

A letter of protest against the Administra- 
tion proposal from the Rev. Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, who was named chairman of 
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the Civil Rights Commission by President 
Nixon three months ago, was put in the rec- 
ord by Representative Emanuel Celler, 
Brooklyn Democrat who is chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Father Hesburgh, who is also president of 
the University of Notre Dame, called the 
Nixon proposal “a distinct retreat” that 
would “turn back the clock to 1957” in 
providing protection for the registration and 
voting rights of Southern Negroes. 

“It is an open invitation to those states 
which denied the vote to minority citizens 
in the past to resume doing so in the future 
through insertion of disingenuous tech- 
nicalities and changes in their election 
laws," he wrote. 

In a letter to Chairman Celler, John W. 
Gardner, chairman of the Urban Coalition 
Action Council, strongly urged extending the 
present voting rights law before dealing with 
any of the “complicated issues” raised by 
the Administration proposal. 

One of the sharpest rejoinders to Mr. 
Mitchell came from Representative John J. 
Conyers Jr., Democrat of Michigan who is 
the unofficial leader of the House Negro 
delegation. 

In supplementary testimony today. Mr. 
Mitchell had maintained that a major bene- 
ficlary of the Administration bill would be 
the ‘“‘under-educated ghetto Negro” in the 
North, whose voting rights, he said, are ob- 
structed by literacy tests that the Nixon 
program would ban. 

“I suggest to this committee,” the Attor- 
ney General said, “that it is the psychologi- 
cal barrier of the literacy test, long asso- 
ciated with the pdll tax is a discriminatory 
tool to keep the Negro from the ballot box, 
that may be responsible for much of the low 
Negro voter registration in some of our ma- 
jor cities.” 

Mr. Conyers charged that “for this Ad- 
ministration to discuss psychological barriers 
to the Negro is the most presumptious act 
I’ve ever heard.” 

“Black people in the North are not being 
prevented from voting because of their edu- 
cation,” Mr. Conyers continued. “But I can 
tell you that black people are losing faith 
in large numbers every day that this system 
had the promise of being what is says it is.” 

Following Representative McCulloch's 
lead, the Republicans on the subcommittee 
one by one registered their preference for a 
five-year extension of the present law or 
their objections to various aspects of the 
Administration bill, or both. 

Representative Clark MacGregor of Minne- 
sota spoke favorably of a national ban on 
literacy tests but made it clear he would 
vote for a renewal of the present law first. 

Even Representative Edward Hutchinson 
of Michigan, who had been regarded as likely 
to back the Administration bill, objected 
because it included what he regarded an un- 
related material on residency requirements 
for voting. 


{From the Washington Post, June 29, 1969] 
MONKEY WRENCH 


The operative, conspicuous and altogether 
damning fact about the Attorney General’s 
statement on Thursday before a House Judi- 
ciary subcommittee is that it opposes the 
extension of the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 
That act expires in August, 1970. There is no 
doubt whatever that, with Administration 
support, the act could be extended for five 
years. With Administration opposition, a 
simple extension bill may well be defeated. 
The extended hearings and bitter contro- 
versy to which Attorney General Mitchell’s 
proposals will surely give rise may end by 
leaving the country without any Federal yot- 
ing rights legislation at all. 

There is much to be said for some of Mr. 
Mitchell’s proposals. Unfortunately, there is 
also much to be said against them. For our 
part, we heartily agree with the Attorney 
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General that “all adult citizens who are of 
sound mind and who have not been convicted 
of a felony should be free to and encouraged 
to participate in the electoral process.” We 
would, therefore, support Federal legislation 
to ban literacy tests everywhere in the United 
States. But some states are going to resist 
such legislation, 

We are no less heartily in favor of the ban 
suggested by Mr. Mitchell on state residency 
requirements for national elections. In this 
mobile Nation, such parochial and artificial 
restraints on the basic right of national citi- 
zenship should long ago have been aban- 
doned. But the reform is likely to engender a 
lot of opposition. Similarly, there are sub- 
stantial arguments to support the change 
recommended by the Attorney General in the 
mode of attacking state legislation which 
may operate to deprive minorities of voting 
opportunities. But the change is an extremely 
complex one calling for the most careful 
analysis and debate. Let Congress take up 
these proposed improvements at leisure and 
on their individual merits—and not when 
they can be used as devices for preventing 
the enactment of any voting rights legisla- 
tion whatever. 

The most cogent argument for continuance 
of the 1965 act was stated by Mr. Mitchell 
himself. “Since 1965,” he testified, “more than 
800,000 Negro voters have been registered in 
the seven states covered by the Act.” And a 
few of them, he might have added, have been 
elected to public office. The Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 has given to black Americans 
the means to make themselves felt and 
heeded politically where they were previously 
ignored. And that, of course, is precisely why 
there is such bitter opposition to it among 
so many white Southerners. 

The Attorney General can dress his pro- 
posals up as much as he likes in high-sound- 
ing phrases about putting voting rights on a 
national rather than a regional basis; but he 
is not going to fool any of the poeple who 
have fought the long hard battle to make 
voting a reality for Negroes in the South. He 
is not going to fool Clarence Mitchell of the 
NAACP who said with characteristic straight- 
forwardness that the Justice Department bill 
is “a sophisticated but nonetheless deadly 
way of thwarting the progress we have made.” 
He is not going to fool Joseph L. Rauh, the 
seasoned counsel of the Civil Rights Leader- 
ship Conference, who called the Administra- 
tion measure “a monkey wrench.” He is not 
going to fool Rep. William M. McCullough, 
ranking Republican on the House Judiciary 
Committee and a stalwart champion of civil 
rights who said he favors a simple extension 
of the present law. 

These men have implored the Attorney 
General not to open the way now for pro- 
longed, divisive debate and the ugly possibil- 
ity of a Southern filibuster if the voting 
rights issue carries over into next year. The 
country is not going to be fooled, either. It 
knows that the Southern stratagem now 
embraced by the Administration poses two 
tragic dangers. One is the danger that if 
Negroes are deprived of a chance to advance 
their welfare through orderly political action, 
they will be pushed toward disorder and 
violence. The other is the danger that the 
country will find itself in default on a moral 
commitment it has undertaken in the name 
of democracy and justice. 


[From the New York Times, July 2, 1969] 


EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENTS BY MITCHELL AND 
McCULLOCH ON THE VOTING RIGHTS BILL 
Attorney General MITCHELL. The proposal 

for a simple five-year extension of the 1965 

Voting Rights Act leaves the undereducated 

ghetto Negro as today’s forgotten man in 

voting rights legislation. 
He would be forgotten both in the 13 

States outside the South which have literacy 

tests now and in the 30 other states which 
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have the ability, at any time, to impose 
them. 

It is not enough to continue to protect 
Negro voters in seven states. That considera- 
tion may have been the justification for the 
1965 act. But it is unrealistic today to ig- 
nore the ghettos of Harlem, Watts, Roxbury, 
Seattle, Hartford and Portland, Ore—all of 
which are located in states which have lit- 
eracy tests. 

I believe the literacy test is an unreason- 
able physical obstruction to voting even if it 
is administered in an even-handed manner. 
It unrealistically denies the franchise to 
those who have no schooling. It unfairly de- 
nies the franchise to those who have been 
denied an equal educational opportunity be- 
cause of inferior schooling in the North and 
the South. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BARRIER 


But perhaps most importantly, it is a 
psychological obstruction in the minds of 
many of our minority citizens. I don’t have 
all the answers. But I suggest to this com- 
mittee that it is the psychological barrier of 
the literacy test—long associated with the 
poll tax as a discriminatory tool to keep the 
Negro from the ballot box—that may be re- 
sponsible for much of the low Negro voter 
registration in some of our major cities. 

A higher percentage of Negroes voted in 
South Carolina and Mississippi, where liter- 
acy tests are suspended, than in Watts or 
Harlem, where literacy tests are enforced. A 
higher percentage of Negroes vote in Phila- 
delphia and Chicago where there are no lit- 
eracy tests, than in majority Negro neighbor- 
hoods in New York City and Los Angeles. 

I want to encourage black people to vote. 
I want to encourage Mexican-American and 
Puerto Rican citizens to vote. I especially be- 
lieve that minority citizens, who may feel 
alienated from our society, should be given 
every opportunity to participate in our elec- 
toral processes. 


CALLS VOTE IMPORTANT 


I want to encourage our Negro citizens to 
take out their alienations at the ballot box, 
and not elsewhere. I want them to know that 
their ballot is important and will be signifi- 
cant in determining the policies of the offi- 
cials who govern. 

It has also been suggested before this com- 
mittee that our proposal to extend the cov- 
erage of the Voting Rights Act would result 
in weakening some of its provisions. 

This criticism is untrue. Our proposal 
would broaden the act but would, in many 
ways, considerably strengthen it. 

Our bill would maintain the authority of 
the 1965 Voting Rights Act for the Attorney 
General to send examiners and observers into 
the seven Southern states. But it would ex- 
tend this authority to all states and counties 
where the Attorney General had received any 
complaints of possible violations of 15th 
Amendment rights. 

Under the 1965 act, the Attorney General is 
required to go to court to request voting ex- 
aminers and observers in non-Southern 
states. Under our bill, he has the authority 
to send the observers and examiners any 
place without first applying to the court. 
Our proposed bill would authorize the courts, 
on the application of the Attorney General, 
to temporarily enjoin discriminatory voting 
laws and to freeze any new voting laws passed 
by the state or county against whom the 
lawsuit is filed. 

Representative McCuLLoucnH. I regret the 
necessity of opposing the Administration 
proposal as a substitute for the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965. As a Republican, I would like 
nothing more than to embrace and support 
a program sponsored by the present Admin- 
istration. But in good conscience, I cannot 
support the one outlined last Thursday for 
two reasons: 
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The Administration bill is actually a weak- 
er bill. It also jeo; the chances of pas- 
sage of voting rights legislation. 

As I understand the provisions of the Ad- 
ministration bill which pertain to the heart 
of this controversy, they sweep broadly into 
those areas where the need is the least and 
retreat from those areas where the need is 
greatest. 

We are asked to extend the Section 4 ban 
on literacy tests or devices outside the South 
into 14 other states from which the Justice 
Department and the N.A.A.C.P. have never 
to this day received a complaint alleging the 
discriminatory use of literacy tests or 
devices. 

We are asked to repeal the Section 5 re- 
quirement that the covered states must clear 
their new voting laws and practices with the 
Attorney General or the District Court of 
Columbia in the face of spellbinding evi- 
dence of unflagging Southern dedication to 
the cause of creating an ever more sophisti- 
cated legal machinery for discriminating 
against the black voter. 


GRIEVOUS WRONGS 


In short, the Administration creates a 
remedy for which there is no wrong and 
leaves grievous wrongs without adequate 
remedy. I ask you, what kind of civil rights 
bill is that? 

That is not the kind of civil rights legis- 
lation that gives hope to black America. It is 
the kind of civil rights legislation that is 
favored by Attorney General Summer of 
Mississippi. It is the kind of civil rights legis- 
lation that is opposed by the Leadership 
Conference on Civil Rights and by the Civil 
Rights Commission. I repeat, what kind of 
civli rights legislation is that? 

The Attorney General of Mississippi came 
all the way to Washington for only one rea- 
son, He well understood that Section 5 finally 
had to be obeyed. He wanted it scuttled. Dis- 
crimination will find it hard to survive under 
Section 5 if it is retained. But it will thrive 
again under the Administraton proposal. 

The Attorney General testified that Sec- 
tion 5 cannot work. The bad jurisdictions 
have not obeyed it, he says. But I would have 
hoped that the party of civil rights—the 
party that voted 82 per cent in the House 
and 94 per cent in the Senate for the 1965 
act—would not have thrown up its hands 
in surrender. 


URGES FIGHTING HARDER 


There is an alternative to surrender, and 
that’s to fight harder. 

Noncompliance does not justify repeal. 
That’s not the way to promote law and or- 
der throughout the land. 

In considering the Administration pro- 
posal, it is equally important to note how its 
various provisions increase the number of 
“no” votes. No matter how many protests are 
voiced, the issue under the Administration 
bill is whether literacy tests as a philosophi- 
cal question are desirable, whereas under the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 the issue is 
whether discrimination in voting is desirable. 
The broad philosophical question would be 
far more divisive than a simple extension of 
the act would be. 

Therefore, those who believe that only in- 
telligent people should be allowed to vote, 
those who believe in either a strict or a mod- 
erate construction of the Constitution, and 
those who believe in economy in Government 
may—even if they favor civil rights—vote 
against the Administration package. 

I do not know what others may think, but 
as for me, I find the cause of civil rights too 
dear to jeopardize the chances of success, 
And if the risk were taken, what is the prize? 
A weaker civil rights law. 

What kind of civil rights legislation is 
that? 
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HEARINGS ON BILL TO INCREASE 
THE SIZE AND WEIGHT OF 
TRUCKS ON INTERSTATE HIGH- 
WAYS 


(Mr. SCHWENGEL asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 8 the House Public Works Commit- 
tee will begin hearings on H.R. 11870, a 
bill to increase the size and weight of 
trucks on Interstate Highways. 

As was the case last year, I am strong- 
ly opposed to the enactment of this leg- 
islation. Since I will be going into more 
detail on this legislation during the hear- 
ings, I will briefly outline the reasons 
for my opposition. 

During the election campaign last fall 
President Nixon said about the truck 
bill: 

This proposal raises serious issues, includ- 
ing the safety and convenience of the motor- 
ing public. 


There is no doubt that this is true, and 
is the key issue. In addition, President 
Nixon stated during the campaign: 

I would direct the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation to take a hard look to make certain 
that the interest of the traveling public and 
also the life of our highways are fully pro- 
tected as we facilitate the vital movement 
of goods in the Nation's commerce. 


Up to now I have not been able to 
find any evidence that the “hard look” 
called for by the President has taken 
place. There have been no new studies 
or research projects undertaken. I have 
talked to officials in the Federal Highway 
Administration, the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the Bureau of Motor Carrier 
Safety, and the National Highway 
Safety Bureau at great length. None of 
those to whom I have talked has any 
knowledge of any restudy or review of 
the situation. They have not been able 
to produce any reliable data. 

In fact, Dr. Robert Brenner, Acting 
Director of the National Highway Safety 
Bureau, stated before the Public Works 
Committee recently that— 

As to the specific of what extra width 
does or does not do in the safety picture, I 
am unaware of any work specifically in that 
area. 


Therefore, it is incredible to me that 
there have been published reports re- 
cently indicating that the Department of 
Transportation is going to support the 
big truck bill. This is an irresponsible 
position to take for two obvious and com- 
pelling reasons. First, President Nixon’s 
own directive for a complete restudy of 
the bill and its effects has not been un- 
dertaken, and second, the administra- 
tion’s own top safety people say there is 
no credible research on what effect this 
will have on highway safety. 

It seems to me the Department of 
Transportation has given absolutely no 
consideration to the important issue of 
the “safety and convenience of the 
traveling public” to use President Nixon’s 
own words. 

Mr. Speaker, in spite of this unreason- 
able position of the Department of 
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Transportation, I will continue to fight 
this special interest legislation, I find it 
difficult to understand how this legisla- 
tion can be considered at all until we 
know what effect a wider and heavier 
truck will have on safety. 

It is my hope that the rumors and 
press reports are in error and that the 
Department of Transportation will in- 
stead call for postponement of considera- 
tion until the studies ordered by the 
President are started and completed. To 
do anything else would violate President 
Nixon’s campaign statement and pledge. 

Now Mr. Speaker the House should 
know that at 6:30 p.m. last night, after 
I had prepared the statement I just 
made and after I had notified the De- 
partment of Transportation as a matter 
of courtesy indicating the contents of the 
statement, I received a phone call from 
the Department of Transportation that 
the study mandated by President Nixon 
supposedly began on Monday. 

It is my understanding that the De- 
partment of Transportation has re- 
quested a 30-day extension from the 
House Public Works Committee on its 
date for testifying on the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, it is utterly unrealistic 
to think that the kind of credible research 
data, needed to be reliable, can be 
gathered in 30 days and be used as a 
basis for making a recommendation on 
this big truck bill. 

At this point Mr. Speaker, I include 
a letter I wrote to Secretary John 
Volpe last February 5 in the RECORD, 
along with a newspaper article which 
appeared in the Washington Daily News 
on June 21: 

FEBRUARY 5, 1969. 
Hon. JoHN VOLPE, 
Secretary, Department of Transportation, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: As you may recall, 
a rather substantial effort was made last 
year in the Congress to pass a bill to increase 
the size and weight of trucks. 

Dubious about the merits of the bill and 
completely at odds with the tactics used by 
its supporters, I led the opposition to the 
legislation. Standing alone at first, my ef- 
forts gained support and the bill never 
reached the floor of the House. 

During the campaign, President Nixon was 
asked about his position on the legislation. 
His response was heartening. In it he called 
for a thorough review by the Department of 
Transportation of the entire matter of truck 
size and weight and related issues such as 
user tax and safety. 

It seems to me that it would be appropriate 
to begin the re-evaluation and review called 
for by the President in the very near future. 

Undoubtedly, efforts will be made again 
during this Congress on behalf of the truck 
bill. The position and attitude taken by the 
last Administration was less than friendly. 
They exhibited a closed mind attitude. There- 
fore, a fresh study and evaluation would be 
of great value. 

The opportunity to discuss the entire mat- 
ter with you or one of your staff certainly 
would be appreciated. 

With warmest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED SCHWENGEL, 
Member of Congress. 


HInT WuIreE House May Back Bic Truck 
BILL 
(By William Steif) 
Federal Highway Administrator Francis C. 
Turner ctrongly hinted today that the Nixon 
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Administration will endorse a new bill per- 
mitting larger, heavier trucks on the Inter- 
state Highway System. 

In an interview, Mr. Turner said “we 
haven't endorsed any bill yet,” but noted that 
the revised measure introduced two weeks 
ago by Rep. John C. Kluczynski, D-Ill., was 
“close” to what he recommended last year. 

“That’s a pretty good tipoff,” he said. 

Rep. Kluczynski’s bill would permit states 
to increase truck width limits on the inter- 
state system from 96 to 102 inches, increase 
maximum single-axle weight from 18,000 to 
20,000 pounds, and increase maximum 
tandem-axle weight from 32,000 to 34,000 
pounds. 

It would eliminate the Federal weight 
limit of 73,280 pounds, substituting in its 
place a formula based on axle spacing. 

The new feature, which last year’s defeated 
bill did not have, is a 70-foot length limit on 
trucks, thus limiting a vehicle's greatest 
possible weight to about 92,000 pounds. Pre- 
viously, there was no Federal length limit. 

The proposed new bill would permit double 
trailers to be operated in tandem on the in- 
terstate system in states which go along with 
the 70-foot length limit. But it would bar 
triple-trailer truck trains such as would have 
been possible under last year’s bill. 

The effect probably would be to permit 
double trailer trucks to continue to operate 
in Western states, but leave it to the state 
legislatures to determine whether they would 
be permitted in most Eastern states which 
now ban them except on a few toll roads. 

Mr. Turner pointed out that his agency 
last year recommended a 65-foot length limit 
under the axle-spacing formula. The formula 
is designed to spread weight safely. 

Mr, Turner also had recommended horse- 
power, braking and linkage standards, but 
now feels his National Highway Safety 
Bureau has sufficient power to set thece 
standards without legislative authority. 
There are indications the bureau will set 
such standards soon, just as it recently set 
new fitness standards for truck and bus 
drivers. 


Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the 
unreasonable and undue delay of DOT 
in beginning the study ordered by the 
President and the newspaper article in- 
dicating support by DOT of the present 
truck bill indicates some hesitancy, to say 
the least, by DOT to seriously attack 
this problem, 

I am apprehensive about the sincerity 
of the Department of Transportation in 
dealing with this whole issue, especially 
in light of the 30-day wonder or quickie 
study evidently underway. It does not 
appear to me that this kind of procedure 
carries out either the spirit or the letter 
of President Nixon’s directive. 


COMPUTERS FOR CONGRESS 


(Mr. SCHWENGEL asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
importance of modernizing the Congress 
is a matter of continuing concern to all 
of us. We must avail ourselves of every 
possible tool and technique if we are 
to function effectively. One powerful 
asset which has not been adapted to any 
appreciable extent in the congressional 
struggle for survival is the computer. In 
my chapter of the book “We Propose: A 
Modern Congress,” I stressed the fact 
that “knowledge is power.” Every Mem- 
ber of both Chambers is aware of this, but 
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all too often we fail to take those steps 
which will lead to an upgrading of our 
inadequate resources. Knowledge is based 
on information—information that is 
timely, accurate, and relevant—and the 
computer can be instrumental in provid- 
ing the information which we need in our 
decisionmaking, committee work, and 
constituent support. 

The House Subcommittee on Elec- 
trical and Mechanical Office Equipment, 
chaired by the gentleman from Louisiana, 
Hon. Joe D. Wacconner, has been as- 
signed the responsibility for charting a 
course which will allow the Congress to 
utilize fully the power of the computer. 
As a member of that group, I believe it 
is imperative that all Members of the 
Congress be cognizant of the legislative 
applications where automatic data pro- 
cessing can help. To this end, I should 
like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a recent study prepared by 
Robert L. Chartrand, the specialist in 
information sciences of the Legislative 
Reference Service. This report, entitled 
“Computers for Congress,” is a succinct, 
factual discussion of the information 
needs of the Congress, legislation which 
has been introduced to create a computer 
support for the Federal Legislature, pri- 
vate sector studies of the information 
problems facing us, and commentary on 
those legislative tasks which might be 
carried out better with computer support 
and those already being implemented 
through the efforts of the Clerk of the 
House, the Senate Sergeant at Arms Of- 
fice, and the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress. I 
include this excellent study in the 
RECORD: 


COMPUTERS FOR CONGRESS 
(By Robert L. Chartrand) 
INTRODUCTION 


The United States Congress, as it prepares 
to enter the 1970's, is confronted with gov- 
erning problems of unprecedented severity 
and complexity. Each of its Members must 
function effectively in three roles: as a legis- 
lator rendering decisions on national and 
international issues, as the prime representa- 
tive of his State or district, and as an unoffi- 
cial ombudsman accessible to every constitu- 
ent. The ability of the Congressmen and 
their committees to perform responsively 
often is impeded by the sheer volume of rou- 
tine tasks to be performed, the almost infi- 
nite variety of information to be acquired, 
and the diverse issues to be considered. 

The stresses upon the Members and their 
staffs have been augmented by the effects of 
the “information explosion." The profusion 
of books, articles, analytical reports, and 
miscellany threatens to overwhelm even the 
most sophisticated information handling 
centers. The Federal legislator, in discharging 
his many duties, must be able to obtain in- 
formation relevant to a variety of topics in a 
timely fashion. All too often, traditional pro- 
cedures for acquiring, indexing, abstracting, 
storing, processing, retrieving, and dissemi- 
nating priority information do not suffice. 
This condition is causing the Congressman 
to seek out new techniques and tools which 
can assist him in the performance of his leg- 
islative and administrative tasks. Computer 
technology, developed only during the past 
quarter-century, now possesses the proven 
potential to support the Congress in a num- 
ber of application areas. 

Not only is Congress considering the ways 
in which automatic data processing (ADP) 
can enhance chamber, committee, and indi- 
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vidual Member performance, but it is exam- 
ining how this innovative technology can be 
applied to societal problems. The socia. and 
community problems of our times have, in 
many instances, reached a critical point. 
Transportation planning, environmental pol- 
lution control, systematic urban design— 
these and other equally important issues are 
taxing the capacities of the government. In- 
formation concerning the nature and status 
of numerous issues, plus possible approaches 
for their analysis and sclution, is needed both 
by the executive branch and the Congress. 

The burden imposed by an expanding Na- 
tion and increasingly intricate technology is 
awesome, and in turn places demands upon 
the human beings responsible for establish- 
ing the policies and programs of the future. 
in the volume The Year 2000, the focus is 
placed upon the projected man-machine bal- 
ance which must be achieved: “Greater 
wealth and improved technology give us a 
wider range of alternatives; but once an al- 
ternative has been chosen, much regulation 
and imposed order is needed Thus with geo- 
metric increa*es in the complexity and orga- 
nization of modern life, corresponding, even 
if not directly proportional, increases in the 
seope and complexity of human and organi- 
zational controls will become necessary.” * 

The role which computers play in western 
civilization is enormous, and growing in 
quantum steps. Today, more than 70,000 
computers are in operation in the United 
States alone.* The Federal Government, a 
heavy user of electronic computers and 
punched card equipment, now has an inven- 
tory of more than 4,200 computers.’ These 
are utilized by virtually all departments and 
agencies in hundreds of routine and exotic 
applications, The Congress did evince an 
awareness of the growing use of computers 
by the executive branch, and passed a bill 
introduced by Representative Jack Brooks 
providing for “the economic and efficient 
purchase, lease, maintenance, operation, and 
utilization of automatic data processing 
equipment” by Federal elements.‘ Public 
Law 89-306 also directed the National Bureau 
of Standards to develop data processing 
standards, conduct research in computer 
sciences, and render technical assistance to 
Federal agencies. 


CONGRESSIONAL INFORMATION REQUIREMENTS 


An awareness of the acute need for im- 
proved information handling and the pos- 
sible use of ADP was not articulated within 
the Congress until the early part of this 
decade. A series of statements by the then 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey emphasized 
the needs of his colleagues for “more, bet- 
ter or more varied information.” * A discus- 
sion of the importance of having the right 
information at the right time gradually de- 
veloped. Dialogue involving Congressmen, 
scholars, industrial systems analysts, and 
governmental planners took place in con- 
gressional hearings, debates, professional 
journals, and the popular communications 
media. 

One much discussed aspect of the problem 
was that of equal access to narrative and 
Statistical information by all three branches 
of the Federal Government. Especial atten- 
tion was paid to the effect upon the balance 
between the executive branch and the Con- 
gress. Interplay between these functioning 
elements can be affected by many factors, 
among which are access to vital information 
and the time to assimilate, weigh, and apply 
it. The typical legislator, working a 60-hour 
week which includes multiple committee 
duties, chamber debates and votes, and the 
omnipresent constituents demands, increas- 
ingly operates at a disadvantage. The serious- 
ness of the problem is noted in this state- 
ment by a management consultant team 
studying congressional functioning: 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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“Congress is burdened by an ever-increas- 
ing workload, caused by continuing growth 
of the nation and the government, and Con- 
gress’ failure to relieve itself of unnecessary 
work detail. The weight of this workload as 
felt personally by legislators is a seri- 
ous impediment to a greater Congressional 
effectiveness,” $ 

The Congressman spends a great deal of 
time and energy making decisions. His staff 
must be highly selective in screening out and 
preparing information for his use. The prob- 
lem usually is not too little information, 
but too much. The Member needs informa- 
tion with which to consider alternatives. 
While his own files may be bulging—and are 
seldom purged except under the threat of 
leaving no space for staff existence—the need 
for yet more information is insatiable. 

The sources of information for the legis- 
lator are many, and often the greatest single 
resource is his own staff. The diversity of 
issues confronting any Congressman today, 
however, rules out the possibility that any 
congressional office or committee staff can 
perform effectively without external assist- 
ance from time to time. In many instances, 
information will be solicited from executive 
branch agencies, many of which maintain 
liaison personnel responsible for fulfilling 
congressional needs. Lobbyist groups, univer- 
sities, and the business community are also 
tapped for advice and source information. 
One of the major sources of information sup- 
port for the Congress is the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service located in the Library of Con- 
gress. This non-partisan research facility has 
a staff of more than 200 specialists and ref- 
erence librarians responsible for preparing 
special] studies and furnishing background 
material in an almost infinite variety of topi- 
cal fields. In 1968, more than 130,000 Mem- 
ber, committee, and constituent requests for 
information were sent to LRS for action. 

While specific requests for facts, discus- 
sions, or judgments allow greater precision 
in the fulfillment of the inquiries, quite 
often there is a requirement for an informa- 
tion seeker to simply “browse” through a 
file or bookshelf. A classical statement on 
this situation was made by Malcolm Rigby: 

“For subject searches, no system can yield 
just what, and only what, is desired, no 
matter how carefully the question is formu- 
lated. There will always be some element of 
subjective judgment. Hence the need for 
browsing to find (or eliminate) what is most 
probably relevant (or irrelevant). The user 
sometimes looks for very specific data by 
Subject; but more often he has vague or 
ill-defined or not definable ideas, or is merely 
looking for interesting information.”? 

The potential of the computer in assisting 
the Congressman is not unlimited, but there 
are many repetitive tasks which consume 
unwarranted amounts of Member and staff 
time which might be better performed 
through ADP techniques, Cognizance of the 
innovative tools and techniques has led to 
congressional action to harness such tech- 
nology in coping with both legislative and 
administrative problems. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS TO CREATE A CONGRES- 
SIONAL ADP CAPABILITY 


Sensitivity to the potential of the computer 
and systems methodology led to the introduc- 
tion of the first bill calling for the creation 
of an ADP facility exclusively dedicated to 
serving the Congress, by Representative Rob- 
ert McClory late in 1966. This bill provided 
for the Legislative Reference Service to “make 
use of automatic data processing techniques 
and equipment in the performance of its 
functions.” A similar provision was inserted 
in the Reorganization Act of 1967 (S. 355) 
by Senator Hugh Scott. This bill, which 
passed the Senate in 1968, also provided for 
the establishment of a Joint Committee on 
Congressional Operations, which would be 
responsible for “continuing study of auto- 
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matic data processing and information re- 
trieval systems for Congress.” ® Another seč- 
tion dealt with the creation of a “standard- 
ized information and data processing system 
for budgeting and fiscal data for use by all 
Federal agencies” 19 by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. The 
recommedations contained in S. 355 resulted 
in large part from the staff work and hearings 
conducted by the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress. 

During the 90th Congress, a group of House 
Members from both parties supported the 
McClory concept and introduced similar bills. 
In a separate piece of legislation, Representa- 
tive John D. Dow placed emphasis on the se- 
lection of information to be handled in any 
computer facility servicing the Congress, 
charging the Joint Committee on the Library 
with being attentive to: “... the policies 
and procedures governing the use of auto- 
matic data processing by the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, and the appropriateness and 
effectiveness of such policies and procedures 
not only in promoting the beneficial utiliza- 
tion of the capability but also in restraining; 
wasteful use thereof." 

A proposal to establish an independent fa- 
cility was sponsored late in the 90th Congress 
by Representative William S. Moorhead. His 
approach was to have an ADP center under 
the jurisdiction of a Joint Committee on 
Legislative Data Processing. Reintroduced in 
the 91st Congress as H.R. 7012, the bill pro- 
vided for a professional staff to operate the 
facility, and an independent Advisory Board 
comprised of key legislative branch individ- 
uals and outside data processing experts. 

Activity in the 91st Congress has reflected 
a transition from a period devoted to the de- 
velopment of tentative proposals and a 
greater understanding of the nature of com- 
puter hardware and software to one featuring 
& resolve to create a tangible computer-cen- 
tered support capability. Early in the first 
session, Representative John Brademas origi- 
nated a resolution which later was endorsed 
by the Democratic Study Group and the 
Democratic Caucus: 

“Resolved, that the Committee on House 
Administration be fully supported by Dem- 
ocratic members in efforts to improve the 
efficiency of operations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and we urge that these efforts 
include, but not be limited to, the use of 
computers and of a centralized mail proc- 
essing system.” 1 

This course of action stressed the careful 
review of existing ADP activities within the 
legislative branch and provided for a coor- 
dinated planning of their future develop- 
ment and mutual supportability. The Com- 
mittee on House Administration has as- 
signed the responsibility for investigating 
the potential of ADP for Congress to the 
Special Subcommittee on Electrical and Me- 
chanical Office Equipment. 

The importance of assigning authority and 
responsibility for the development of a con- 
gressional capability resulted in the intro- 
duction of a bill by Representative Jack 
Brooks requiring the Comptroller General 
to: 

(1) cooperate with the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget in the development, 
establishment, and maintenance of a stand- 
ard data processing and information system 
(including uniform classifications of pro- 
grams, activities, receipts, costs, and ex- 
penditures, as well as other necessary 
standards) for budgetary and fiscal data for 
use of the Federal Government, 

(2) coordinate the development, estab- 
lishment, maintenance, and operation of 
data processing systems necessary for the 
effective and efficient fulfillment of the sub- 
stantive responsibilities of the Congress. 
Other units of the Congress utilizing data 
processing techniques to carry out the re- 
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sponsibilities Congress has delegated to them 
shall adhere to the guidelines the Comp- 
troller General may establish to assure opti- 
mum effectiveness and efficiency ia the over- 
all acquisition and use of computers by the 
Congress,” 13 

The final version of this bill, H.R. 10791, 
Was co-sponsored by a group of House Mem- 
bers of both parties, and approved by the 
House Committee on Government Operations 
on May 14, 1969. The Comptroller General, 
Elmer B. Staats, in testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Government Activities re- 
flected an understanding of the complexity 
of the projected assignment for GAO, and 
noted that the creation of such a system 
perhaps should be “the responsibility of the 
Congress itself in order that it could have 
complete control over the system and thus be 
assured that its needs will be fully seryed.” 1 

Both chambers of the Congress, then, will 
have an opportunity to consider the various 
options for planning, establishing, and oper- 
ating a computer capability dedicated to the 
support of all Members and committees. 


PRIVATE SECTOR GROUPS CONSIDER THE PROBLEM 


In the 1965-1966 period, a few private sec- 
tor groups began to address themselves to 
the problem of congressional information— 
its sources, acquisition, handling, use, and 
political ramifications. Twelve scholarly mon- 
ographs were commissioned by the American 
Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Re- 
search. These focused on various facets of 
legislative functioning and were published 
as Congress: The First Branch of Govern- 
ment. Discussion of congressional decision- 
making, key aspects of committee and Mem- 
ber information requirements, and the pos- 
sible application of computer methodology 
were featured in the writings of political 
scientists James A. Robinson, Charles R. 
Dechert, and Kenneth Janda. 

A “Management Study of the U.S. Con- 
gress” was prepared by a team from Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., concerned with the problems 
of organization, staff support, committee pro- 
cedures, and the need for analytical resources 
of the Congress. These recommendations were 
transformed into a special television presen- 
tation by NBC News :alled “Congress Needs 
Help,” and subsequently were published un- 
der that title in book form. As the topic of 
congressional effectiveness attracted wider 
attention, several writings began to appear 
containing observations on the implications 
of the use of advanced equipments and tech- 
niques by the Congress, 

Industrial firms prepared proposals for de- 
signing and implementing a computer sys- 
tem to serve the entire Congress. Manage- 
ment studies of individual office operations 
(e.g., mailing operations and correspondence 
files) were undertaken by consultants. A 
concurrent effort meriting mention was the 
book entitled We Propose: A Modern Con- 
gress prepared by the Republican Task Force 
on Congressional Reform and Minority 
Staffing, which contained a chapter on the 
potential of ADP for Congress by Represent- 
ative Fred Schwengel. 

At the beginning of the 90th Congress, 
the Brookings Institution sponsored a spe- 
cial seminar for a score of House Members 
who desired to discuss informally the need 
for improved means of carrying out their 
legislative and constituent support respon- 
sibilities. At the request of congressional 
offices, seminars were organized for staff 
members by the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, which also was called upon to prepare 
general studies on the application of com- 
puter technology and systems analysis to 
various problems. These ranged from “Au- 
tomatic Data Processing and the Small 
Businessman” and “The Federal Data Cen- 
ter: Proposals and Reactions” to “Systems 
Technology Applied to Social and Commu- 
nity Problems.” 
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As a broader group of responsible individ- 
uals became oriented to the problem of 
congressional needs for and use of informa- 
tion, the utility of a forum was recognized 
by the American Enterprise Institute. A 
two-day seminar designed to encourage ex- 
ploratory discussion—involving government 
information specialists, industrial analysts, 
and academicians—was held, with these pri- 
mary objectives: to examine the information 
requirements of the Congress, including the 
possible use of computers, and secondly, to 
discuss the impact of the Federal Plan- 
ning-Programming-Budgeting System on 
congressional authorization-appropriations’ 
functions. The formal papers and edited 
dialogue were published in the volume In- 
formation Support, Program Budgeting, and 
the Congress. 

During 1968 and 1969, the Washington 
Operations Research Council, supported by 
The Institute for Management Sciences, 
sponsored a series of evening meetings in an 
effort to establish communication between 
the legislators and the systems analysis com- 
munity. Featured topics at these ‘“‘Congres- 
sional Seminars” included “Improving Con- 
gressional Operations,” “Crime Prevention 
and Law Enforcement,” and “A Systematic 
Approach to Urban Planning.” 

The increased awareness and involvement 
of Members regarding “like systems ap- 
proach” are reflected in their willingness to 
participate in such symposia and seminars. 
Dr. John S. Saloma, in “System Politics: The 
Presidency and Congress in the Future,” 
stresses yet another aspect of the emergent 
situation, He points out that a “number of 
competitive dimensions in Congress are 
likely to accelerate acceptance of innovations 
in decision-making" developed elsewhere; 
these are enumerated: 

“1, the built-in tension between authoriz- 
ing and appropriations committees both 
eager to control program decision; 

“2. the publicity incentive for committee 
and subcommittee chairmen generally to 
identify themselves with innoyations and to 
push for their implementation; 

“3. the perennial congressional fear that 
Congress is yielding initiative and authority 
to the President; 

“4, party competition; and 

“5. the generational divide between “ac- 
tivist” and high seniority congressmen,” 15 

Decision-makers, whether in Congress, the 
executive branch, or the private sector, are 
feeling the effects of the computerization of 
data. A warning has been voiced by Dr. 
Donald N. Michael not to ignore those prob- 
lem elements which defy machine handling: 

“Already planners and administrators are 
tending to place undue emphasis on—that is, 
coming to value most—those aspects of 
reality which the computer can deal with 
just because the computer can do so. The in- 
dividual—the point off the curve—becomes 
an annoyance.” 10 


CANDIDATE APPLICATIONS FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
USE OF ADP 


With the concurrent advancements in the 
state-of-the-art of electronic technology and 
the level of understanding of the role of 
ADP by legislators, it has been possible to 
identify a spectrum of applications where 
systems technology could be useful. The exer- 
cise of discovering and discussing these ap- 
plications has not been limited to the Con- 
gress. State legislatures have initiated a num- 
ber of improvements involving the use of 
automatic data processing and systems meth- 
odology. In States such as New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Florida, Iowa, Wisconsin, Hawaii, 
and North Carolina, the computer has been 
used to index, store, and retrieve statutory 
information, draft bills, maintain key data 
on the status and content of pending legisla- 
tion, trace appropriations activity, and record 
committee schedules of hearings. 

A thorough review of candidate applica- 
tions for congressional use of ADP and sys- 
tems techniques was conducted during the 
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hearings held by the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress. Students of 
the legislative process such as the late Dr. 
George B, Galloway " have offered suggestions 
as to which tasks and procedures might bene- 
fit from technological support. In some cases, 
computer-oriented information would be 
most valuable on the basis of chamber oper- 
ations, in other instances, the committees 
(or subcommittees) or the individual Con- 
gressman might be the best point of re- 
ceipt for information from the system. Dr. 
Charles R. Dechert enunciates several ques- 
tions which may arise when the desirability 
of furnishing computer-stored data to the 
Congress is considered: 

“The problem of congressional access to 
information might be better defined as a 
problem of information management. What 
specific elements of information are needed 
to make what judgments? Where are these 
elements located? How are they to be re- 
trieved? And how should they be presented 
in order to be meaningful?” 1$ 

There are certain legislative and adminis- 
trative functions of the Congress which 
might be improved by a modification of 
traditional procedures, the establishment of 
a one-line capability for immediate access to 
data files, or provision for ADP services per- 
formed on a less accelerated basis (e.g., the 
grouping or “batching” of requests to be 
handled by the system). A discussion of spe- 
cific applications follows. 

The advantages of maintaining a central- 
ized, computer-oriented store of informa- 
tion have been proven in countless govern- 
ment and business environments. In the 
case of the Congress, there is a recurring 
need for such information as that on the 
contents and status of bills. With more than 
29,000 bills and resolutions introduced dur- 
ing the 90th Congress, the problem of know- 
ing even the most rudimentary facts about 
a given piece of legislation is significant. Ac- 
tion to improve the quality and timeliness of 
the Digest of Public General Bills through 
the use of computer techniques is discussed 
later. 

Another type of information of recurring 
utility is that on committee activity. Not 
only are the time and place of committee 
and subcommittee sessions sometimes diffi- 
cult to find out about, but related informa- 
tion such as the names of witnesses to ap- 
pear and the topics to be discussed may not 
be available. 

Congressional needs for topical research 
information are endless and highly varied. 
Since the establishment of the Congress, 
complaints have arisen concerning the avail- 
ability of subject-oriented information, both 
narrative and statistical, that is comprehen- 
sive, accurate, timely, and relevant. The use- 
fulness of a “Selective Dissemination of In- 
formation” (SDI) system has received much 
favorable comment. The concept of creating 
an ‘interest profile” for each individual Con- 
gressman or committee, and placing that 
profile in computerized form, first was de- 
veloped in industry. The system featured the 
matching of profile keyword descriptors 
against a set of keyword descriptors which re- 
fiects the contents of books, articles, and 
other types of documents. The flexibility 
of the SDI system has been scrutinized in the 
light of the changing nature of congressional 
activities. Each recipient is informed of the 
new acquisitions which match his interest 
criteria; then he may indicate his desire to 
acquire the document for review. Figure 1 
(not printed in Recorp) depicts the SDI 
process.” For example, a Congressman might 
wish to be provided with material related to 
his committee assignments or a committee 
staff might wish to monitor new information 
pertinent to a certain category of bills being 
considered by the committee. 

The difficulty of obtaining access to certain 
categories of Federal fiscal and budgetary 
data long has bothered many Congressmen 
with responsibilities in the authorization- 
appropriations cycle. With the advent of 
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PPBS, the outlook is for additional confu- 
sion as program versus agency activities are 
presented for review. Appropriations sub- 
committees often have had to make their 
decisions on the basis of sampling informa- 
tion. Dr, Richard F, Fenno categorizes this 
as (1) program information, (2) confidence 
information, and (3) support information.” 
At the present time, the Bureau of the 
Budget prepares certain selected aggregate 
budget data in ADP form, but there are in- 
dications that heavier use of computer anal- 
ysis will be made in the future. As the ex- 
ecutive branch use of ADP in handling these 
data increases, it will become imperative that 
Congress have timely access to comparable 
information, The importance attached to en- 
hancing congressional knowledge about 
budgetary proposals and the status of pro- 
gram funding is indicated both in the Brooks 
Bill for a computer facility for Congress and 
the Reorganization Act of 1969.2 

Information about Federal assistance pro- 
grams often is not readily available, hence a 
number of proposals to place such informa- 
tion in machineable form and provide regu- 
lar listings. Representative William V, Roth 
has introduced legislation providing for the 
issuance of a catalog on Federal assistance 
programs, and has been joined by a large 
number of House Members, Concern over the 
absence of assertive control of Federal pro- 
grams, and in particular a lack of measure- 
ment of program performance, has led to a 
number of bills being introduced in the 
90th and 91st Congresses calling for the use 
of “objective, scientific, and empirical anal- 
ysis” in evaluating all Federal programs and 
activities. This would be achieved through 
the establishment of an Office of Program 
Analysis and Evaluation and its legislative 
counter-mechanism, a Joint Committee of 
en on Program Analysis and Evalua- 

on, 

Information on Federal contract awards 
(by subject, contract recipient, and congres- 
sional district) often is requested, and if 
maintained in ADP formats could be used for 
periodical listings and to respond to special 
inquiries which might arise during debates 
on R & D appropriations. Also, these data 
could allow an examination of industrial re- 
sources applied to Government projects. 

The handling of various committee in- 
formation, such as legislative calendar ma- 
terial and historical documentation on com- 
mittee and subcommittee legislation, meet- 
ings, memoranda, and other memorabilia, 
continues to be the subject of study for 
possible ADP support. With the development 
of reliable computer terminals, as discussed 
below, committee staffs may now maintain 
up-to-the-minute status information on in- 
formation ranging from bills before the com- 
mittee to related bibliographic items of value 
to Members. 

Repeated criticism of the indexing of key 
congressional documents—the Congressional 
Record, for example—has focused on the 
limited and often arbitrary retrieval word list 
available to the users. In many instances, 
hearings are not indexed at all, or only in 
such general terms as to be almost useless. 
Members and other interested parties have 
pled for the improvement of such indexing, 
pointing out that the utility of the docu- 
ment should dictate where the costs are to 
be allocated: in the data collection, conver- 
sion, indexing, processing, or retrieval. 

A related but discrete area allowing im- 
provement is that of creating, through the 
computer, a master listing of all congres- 
sional documents. Incomplete listings are 
prepared by the Government Printing Office, 
the Library of Congress, and other establish- 
ments, but the importance of developing 
such a data base cannot be denied. Here 
again, the criticality of devising and publi- 
cizing a listing (i.e., thesaurus) of retrieval 
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terms which will allow public and private 
users to find that which they seek is all- 
important. A commercial enterprise* has 
initiated a “Congressional Information Serv- 
ice” on an experimental basis to cover all 
committee hearings, prints, and reports; the 
monthly abstracting and indexing service 
will deal with other essential congressional 
documents, but will not include the Con- 
gressional Record, 

Information on the status of activities in 
each chamber of the Congress would be of 
value according to the comment of various 
analysts. Congressmen often are summoned 
to the floor to vote with virtually no informa- 
tion as to the legislation under considera- 
tion. A new service provided Members of 
the House allows them to dial a special 
number and be given the number and title 
of a bill next to be voted upon or related 
information on current legislation. This sys- 
tem was established by the Office of the 
Clerk of the House, and is being studied by 
the Senate for possible implementation. 

Registration data on lobbyist groups and 
individuals, described as “one of the most 
valuable sources of independent information 
available to Congress,” * would lend itself to 
computerization. Such a file could contain 
the name of the individual (or group), the 
name and address of his employer, the area 
of his special concern, the amount of con- 
tributions made during the calendar year, 
and any papers, periodicals, or publications 
in which he has caused editorials or articles 
to be published. 

Legal information of several types is much 
used by the Congress. Available today in 
machineable form are numerous bodies of 
data, in full text or abstract form. The De- 
partment of Defense, through its Air Force 
Accounting and Finance Center in Denver, 
maintains the Project LITE (Legal In- 
formation Through Electronics) file of more 
than 60 million words, including the con- 
tents of: * 

“United States Code (1964 ed.). 

“Unpublished Comptroller decisions (from 
June 1955 to January 1967). 

“Published Comptroller General decisions 
(vols. 1-45). 

“Armed Services Procurement Regulations 
(through revision 22). 

“Appropriation acts of 1966 and 1967. 

“DOD international law material (treaties 
and agreements of interest to DOD) .” 

In addition, the data base includes nu- 
merous Air Force manuals and regulations, 
Court of Military Appeals material, and cer- 
tain directives. 

Other types of legal information are ob- 
tainable through the services of the ASPEN 
Systems Corporation, an outgrowth of the 
University of Pittsburgh Health Law Center 
group which pioneered full text retrieval us- 
ing computers. This capability makes avail- 
able the Internal Revenue Code and Regu- 
lations, decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court and Circuit Court of Appeals, 
the United States Code, the statutes of all 
fifty States, and other Federal, State, and 
municipal legal opinions and rules. 

Exclusive files for each Congressman also 
may be established and maintained with the 
help of ADP. Information related to a given 
issue or bill, including the Member's re- 
corded statements, can be stored in the com- 
puter, and made available either through a 
terminal or regular printout form, It may 
be useful to file electronically pronounce- 
ments on an issue made by national party 
figures, opposition spokesmen, outside opin- 
ion makers, and leading newspapers. Pro- 
cedural and equipment safeguards make it 
possible for the integrity of the individual 
office file to be assured. 

Each Member has files on certain groups 
of constituents, and the maintenance of 
these in a current fashion requires follow- 
ing a procedure which consumes much staff 
time. Many Congressmen are commencing to 
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have mailing lists prepared on magnetic tape, 
sometimes at their own expense and often 
with the assistance of a party facility (such 
as the Democratic National Committee ADP 
center). The retention and retrieval of key 
constituent information—name, address, 
family composition, vocation, voting record 
(if known), extent of political activity—are 
expedited through the use of computers. Cer- 
tain types of mailing operations also may be 
performed with computer and ancillary 
equipment, 

There are some basic housekeeping func- 
tions, such as payroll preparation and the 
maintenance of current telephone directories, 
which are suitable for ADP execution. As 
the performance qualities of the equipment 
and programs increase, other applications are 
possible, and the Congress must become 
knowledgeable about what technology can 
do for it. During his visit to the United 
States, The Lord Snow remarked to the 
House of Representatives Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics: 

“We must get the ideas of what is hap- 
pening to us because of the computers, and 
of what is going to happen, right into the 
open world of the Congress and of Parlia- 
ment; for it is their duty not to be supine, 
not to be just carried along dumbly by the 
technological tide.” = 

During the past few years, steps have been 
taken to use ADP in support of certain con- 
gressional activities, thus fulfilling the ex- 
pressed need for action on the part of a 
growing number of public and private pro- 
ponents of progress through the proper use 
of technology. 


CURRENT LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ADP 
ACTIVITIES 


There have been three points of develop- 
mental activity within the legislative branch 
insofar as the use of computers is concerned: 
the Office of the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Office of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the Senate, and the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service. In each case, a computer fa- 
cility has been established, programs for 
selected applications obtained or prepared, 
and an operational capability established. 
Similarly, each facility has followed a pat- 
tern of growth in terms of size of equipment, 
number of software elements, and services 
provided. 

The initiative taken by the Clerk of the 
House resulted in the installation of a small 
computer (NCR-500 system) in the Rayburn 
House Office Building in September, 1967, 
to be used primarily for the purposes of 
handling payroll, special accounting, and in- 
ventory applications. At present, this con- 
figuration is providing full-time, operational 
service for: a payroll of 7,000 employees, an 
inventory and accounting for 8,000 items of 
electrical and mechanical equipment, and 
an inventory of 43,000 pieces of furniture and 
property. In addition, the staff of the Clerk 
plans to implement during 1969: inventory 
and accounting procedures in the House 
Stationery Room, an accounts payable ap- 
plication for the House Recording Studio, 
and a budgeting application in the Finance 
Office. 

With the acquisition of a larger computer, 
the NOR Century Series Model 100—with a 
speed of operation allowing a five-fold in- 
crease in production and greater storage ca- 
pacity—in January of 1969, the Office of the 
Clerk will be positioned to undertake more 
extensive ADP services. Three major appli- 
cations reportedly are under study and in- 
vestigation: 

1. A computerized addressing service, sim- 
ilar to that being implemented in the Sen- 
ate, which will allow mailing list conversion, 
address printouts, and envelope preparation. 
Systems design and implementation would 
be accomplished by an external (commercial) 
group. 

2. An electronic voting system for the 
House Chamber has been under considera- 
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tion for more than a year, and has included 
a study of possible display devices capable 
of presenting statistical data, running totals, 
and proposed amendments, as well as allow- 
ing key House officials to monitor proceed- 
ings from remote locations. 

3. An information retrieval system capable 
of providing Members with rapid access to 
information related to the status of legisla- 
tion, committees, budget, Federal agencies, 
and other significant subject areas. The 
staff of the Office of the Clerk was assisted 
in its study of this system by a consultant 
group, and a demonstration was held for a 
two-week period featuring a CDC-200 CRT 
terminal and several sample applications. 

The Senate, in undertaking to apply ADP 
to some of its information handling prob- 
lems, has focused upon the development of 
an automated mailing system, featuring 
an IBM 360 Model 20 computer. With data 
conversion and programming support by a 
commercial firm, the Office of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms has converted more than one-third 
of the mailing addresses of Senate Mem- 
bers to magnetic tape. Expansion of the com- 
puter configuration to a large Model 40 sys- 
tem is planned, which will allow improved 
service of the kind planned by the Office of 
the Clerk of the House. 

The Legislative Reference Service began 
providing support to congressional Members 
and committees in the information sciences 
in 1966. Late in 1967, the first application 
of ADP to a product for the Congress was 
effected. The Digest of Public General Bilis, 
summarizing the essential features of all 
public bills and resolutions, was prepared 
by inserting essential identifying informa- 
tion on each piece of legislation—name of 
sponsor(s), date introduced, bill number, and 
committee to which assigned—plus synoptic 
and indexing information into the computer 
via an ATS (special electric typewriter) unit. 
In addition to these data, published bi- 
weekly, certain information on the status of 
the bill appeared in the five or more cumula- 
tive issues each year. Experience has shown 
that preparation time has been reduced sig- 
nificantly, and that the textual material can 
be edited with greater flexibility during the 
pre-publication phase. 

Six computer terminals currently are used 
for insertion, recall, and editing of the “Bill 
Digest” information. Once the copy is ready 
in final form, the computer types out the 
completed page which then is ready for off- 
set reproduction. The system is advantageous 
since it allows simultaneous alteration of 
already stored data and the addition of new 
textual entries; in addition, copy with justi- 
fied margins and selected type fonts is ready 
for the Government Printing Office opera- 
tion. The next step will be to deliver the 
“Bill Digest” tapes to GPO for direct inser- 
tion into the Linotron photo-composition 
system. 

The Legislative Status Report, which serves 
as a handbook of major (i. e., approximate- 
ly 250 bills and resolutions) legislation of the 
current Congress, also is prepared with com- 
puter support. The ability to add data ele- 
ments without regard to sequence and to 
rapidly change obsolete material has proven 
to be particularly useful. A typical entry 
in this publication is shown below: 


“DEPARTMENT OF PEACE 

“S, 953: 

“H.R. 6501: 

“To promote the peaceful resolution of in- 
ternational conflict through the establish- 
ment of a Department of Peace, including an 
International Peace Institute for the prepa- 
ration of U.S. citizens to work in programs 
which promote international peace and un- 
derstanding; and through the establishment 
of a Joint Committee of Congress on Peace 
and International Cooperation. 

“Status: S. 953 referred to Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, Senate Com- 
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mittee on Foreign Relations, February 7, 
1969; when reported therefrom it is to be 
referred to Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. H.R. 6501 referred to House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, February 6, 
1969.” 

Another use of ADP within the Legislative 
Reference Service is the preparation of an 
index to the several hundred reports and 
memoranda of general interest to the Con- 
gress which are authored and stockpiled by 
LRS. The range of subjects is quite broad and 
although monthly notices are sent to each 
congressional office, it has been found use- 
ful to prepare with the assistance of the com- 
puter network a cumulative index by sub- 
ject, as shown below, and a separate list- 
ing by originating LRS division (e. g., Eco- 
nomics, Foreign Affairs) : 

“Arab-Israeli Conflict: 

“U.S.S.R. involvement, F 271. 

“United Nations involvement, F 254. 

“Arab Refugees, Bibliography on, F 108. 

“Arab Republic, Political parties in the 
United, F 289. 

“Arabs and the arm race, F 334. 

“Area Redevelopment, E 125 Rev. 

“Armed Services: 

“Retired pay recomputation, S 100. 

“Strength of components in principal U.S. 
wars, F 309. 

“By states since World War I, F 309. 


. . . . * 


“Automatic Data Processing: 

“Judicial process, SP 134. 

“Bibliography on, SP 124. 

“Legal information application, SP 108. 

“Legislative use, Bibliography on, SP 123. 

“Redistricting of political boundaries, Bib- 
liography of use in, SP 125. 

“Small business application, Bibliography 
on, SP 135. 

“Automation and employment, E 114. 

“Bibliography on, Ed 182. 

“Aviation Noise, Background and legal 
problems on, A 256.” 

Use of the ATS network allows this type of 
material to be added to, revised and updated 
frequently, with the final result that camera- 
ready copy can be recalled at will. 

Another application of ADP with a great 
long-range potential for the Congress is en- 
hancing research control of publishing on 
congressional issues. In January 1969, a mod- 
ular developmental project was begun which 
was designed to give the LRS research staff 
bibliographic control over all English-lan- 
guage books, government publications, mag- 
azines, and private sector (i.e., universities, 
lobbyist groups) studies related to congres- 
sional issues. More than 30,000 items are in- 
volved in the process annually. Basic biblio- 
graphic entries such as subject and author 
plus a brief, descriptive paragraph on the 
contents of the piece, are entered via ATS 
into the computer. Each week separate sub- 
ject and author catalogues are printed. Dur- 
ing the “pilot project” phase, this has been 
done for two of the LRS divisions. Perhaps 
the most valuable aspect of this new service, 
however, is the establishment of a “Current 
Awareness” procedure, similar to that found 
in a Selective Dissemination of Information 
(SDI) system. Each research analyst in the 
two divisions has prepared a list of terms re- 
flecting his areas of interests, and this “pro- 
file” has been matched against the descrip- 
tors which reflect the contents of the pub- 
lications entered into the system. 

If the utility of the project is as high as 
now anticipated, it will be expanded to all 
LRS divisions during mid-1969. A study of 
congressional office requirements for simi- 
lar information then would allow expansion 
of the service to selected committees and 
Members. 

A requirement has developed for LRS to 
provide certain ADP support to congres- 
sional committees. Beginning early in 1969, 
the House Banking and Currency Committee 
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has worked with LRS to develop a computer- 
supported system for the preparation and 
maintenance of its official calendar. A type- 
writer terminal in the committee office is 
linked with the Library of Congress com- 
puter, to which the committee has access 
during any working day. Not only can the 
committee operator enter, recall, and edit 
any data belonging to the committee, but 
with permission can call out certain types 
of information maintained in the computer 
by LRS, such as the Legislative States Report. 

Emphasis is being placed within LRS upon 
the development of other ADP-centered 
services with a high utility factor to the 
Congress. With a computer-supported net- 
work of 20 typewriter terminals, and plans 
for a more-powerful equipment capability, 
services are being planned for providing Con- 
gress with quick responses to such questions 
as: “Send me a list of all legislation dealing 
with ‘demonstration cities’”. “Provide a se- 
lection of articles on ‘gun control’ ”. “Which 
Senators have introduced bills on solid waste 
disposal?” The intention is to replace cur- 
rent manual research with computer search- 
ing either of full text material or selected 
citations and abstracts. Legislative histories 
often are needed by the Congress and their 
preparation was stated as a priority item for 
LRS action in the final report of the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress. The two-fold objective in this area 
will be, then, to have the ability to search 
bodies of textual information on the basis of 
keyword (retrieval) descriptors, and second, 
to provide current information on where a 
bill is in the legislative process. 


THE POTENTIAL AND THE RESPONSIBILITY 


Cognizance of the value of ADP to the 
legislative branch now has reached the stage 
where there is serious consideration as to 
the resources to be allocated, the need to 
designate areas of responsibility, and above 
all the requirement for sustained coordina- 
tion of the burgeoning ADP activities. Both 
chambers of the Congress, the Legislative 
Reference Service, and the General Account- 
ing Office—which has created a Systems 
Analysis Section in its Office of Policy and 
Special Studies—share the responsibility to 
use innovative devices and techniques in 
every way possible. The concomitant burden 
is, of course, to understand their limitations. 
Dr. Jerome Wiesner, formerly the Special 
Assistant to Presidents Kennedy and John- 
son in the realm of science and technology, 
offered his judgment that: “... the com- 
puter, with its promise of a million-fold 
increase in man’s capacity to handle infor- 
mation, will undoubtedly have the most 
far-reaching consequences of any contem- 
porary technical development. The potential 
for good in the computer, and the danger 
inherent in its misuse, exceed our ability to 
imagine.” ** 

As the complexity and diversity of the 
tasks confronting the Congress increase, the 
importance of utilizing every possible means 
of acquiring and analyzing selected priority 
information preparatory to making decisions 
will grow apace. The role of electronic tech- 
nology will assume broader proportions as 
the legislator strives to fulfill his responsi- 
bilities and is willing to rely where appro- 
priate upon the support possible from such 
systems. 
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RAPID RAIL SYSTEM IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


(Mr. GUDE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, speaking 
from the perspective of a Member whose 
first official involvement with Washing- 
ton’s proposed rapid rail transit was as 
a Maryland State senator drafting the 
legislative language of the interstate 
compact for the regional transit, I am 
personally grieved today that H.R. 11400, 
Second Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, fiscal year 1969, lacks the basic 
transit funding. I have urged the Ap- 
propriations Committee to include these 
funds. I have worked with equal vigor 
for the construction of both subway and 
freeway systems here. 

The Appropriations Committee should 
not obstruct these funds. But I want it 
to be crystal clear that the real cause 
for this impasse is with the failure of 
the local District government to execute 
its responsibilities to comply with the 
Highway Act of 1968. This act directed 
construction of certain freeway sections 
and links in our interstate highway sys- 
tem. The city government has shown no 
intention of complying with the law. It 
has taken a cavalier attitude toward its 
responsibilities as a part of a regional 
complex of jurisdictions. A study called 
for in the 1968 act has not ever begun. 

This mess today, for a long time the 
responsibility of Federal agencies, is the 
product of the previous Department of 
Transportation leadership and the fed- 
erally appointed National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission. 

While Secretary Volpe must be com- 
mended for his dedication to resolve this 
situation, even greater Federal direc- 
tion will be required if we are to get our 
transit and freeway program going in 
the National Capital area. It is unfortu- 
nate that in order to straighten out the 
mess of the previous Department of 
Transportation the administration must 
intervene and give positive direction to 
the appointed officials, both local and 
national. 

An obdurate, recalcitrant City Council 
has failed to recognize the real needs of 
the city for freeways and transit. The 
Council and city government have ca- 
pitulated to extremists who have demon- 
strated absolutely no affirmative sup- 
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port or a healthy interest in our rapid 
rail system. Recognizing this, the Pres- 
ident and the federally appointed offi- 
cials can and must end the impasse and 
unlock these subway funds. 

HOUSE CAFETERIA EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. Jacoss) in re- 
gard to the fair treatment of employees 
in the House cafeteria. 


SECRETARY LAIRD COMMENDED 
FOR COMBAT ZONE SERVICE 
POLICY 


(Mr. RUPPE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RUPPE, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to commend Secre- 
tary of Defense Melvin R. Laird for his 
decision to establish a mandatory policy 
of allowing surviving members of a 
family which suffered a death in a com- 
bat zone to be given a noncombat assign- 
ment and a permanent exemption from 
combat areas. 

Iam particularly pleased with this hu- 
manitarian directive because it imple- 
ments a policy called for in legislation I 
authored and introduced last year. 

My legislation was the result of a 
letter I received from a mother who lost 
a son in Vietnam, only to be faced with 
the prospect of another son, already in 
the service, being sent to Vietnam. I 
agreed with her that no family should 
be required to sustain two or more of 
these tragic losses. More than 50 Con- 
gressmen joined in the introduction of 
similar legislation. 

At the time I introduced my legisla- 
tion, I felt—and I still believe—that no 
American family that has lost a son in 
combat should be required to send an- 
other son into a combat zone. I was ap- 
palled when the Pentagon gave my bill 
a negative report last year on the grounds 
that it would create administrative diffi- 
culties. Certainly, Secretary Laird is to be 
commended for implementing this hu- 
manitarian policy despite apparent ob- 
jections within the Department of De- 
fense. 

There is precedence for this directive 
in that there is a military regulation 
which allows a young man to apply 
for a 1-year deferment from duty in 
Vietnam when an immediate member of 
his family has died as a result of duty 
there. Also, there is a public law allow- 
ing military exemption for the sole sur- 
viving son of a family when another 
male member of a family has died as a 
result of hostile action. There is a fur- 
ther military regulation which prohibits 
a young man from being sent to a com- 
bat zone when a brother or father is al- 
ready fighting in such an area. However, 
prior to Secretary Laird’s new family 
assignment policy, when a young man 
had been killed in combat, there was 
nothing to prevent his brother from 
being shipped to a combat zcne. In fact, 
the practice seemed to be fairly common. 

Under this new policy, where a mem- 
ber of a family has been killed or dies 
from injuries or disease as a result of 
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serving in the Republic of Vietnam or 
other currently designated hostile fire 
zones, such as specified areas in the 
Republic of Korea, a surviving family 
member need only submit a request for 
a noncombat assignment, which will be 
honored. If the surviving member is 
serving in a hostile fire zone, he will, 
upon his request, be reassigned there- 
from. These exemptions also apply 
where a member of the family is listed 
as missing in action or as a prisoner 
of war. 

We are all prayerful that the present 
negotiations in Paris will lead to lasting 
peace in the very near future. But, so 
long as we do not enjoy the blessings of 
peace, we should do our utmost to see 
that our policies refiect human compas- 
sion to the highest possible degree. With 
this in mind, I find it particularly grat- 
ifying that Secretary Laird has promul- 
gated this humanitarian directive. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION ON MIRV TEST 
MORATORIUM 


(Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, today Congressman CoHELAN and I 
are introducing, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a resolution calling on the Presi- 
dent to propose to the Soviet Union a 
mutual moratorium on the flight test- 
ing of multiple warhead missiles. We are 
being joined by 102 cosponsors from both 
sides of the aisle. An identical resolution 
has been introduced in that other body 
by Senator BROOKE and is being cospon- 
sored by 40 other Senators. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who are spon- 
soring this resolution feel very strongly 
that we have reached a critical juncture 
in the arms race, one from which there 
will be no turning back. The deployment 
of MIRV by both the United States and 
the Soviet Union promises to set off a 
new escalation in the arms race, one 
which will be characterized by mutual 
suspicion and fear, instability, and the 
expenditure of vast sums. 

Our sense of the House resolution is 
not an attempt to dictate to the Presi- 
dent or to usurp his powers in this area; 
rather it is our intention to indicate to 
the President our vital concern over the 
MIRV issue and our support for a mu- 
tual moratorium until such time as a 
formal agreement can be arrived at in 
the upcoming strategic arms limitation 
talks with the Soviets. We hope to con- 
vey to the President the urgency of such 
an initiative. If MIRV is not halted in 
the test stages, it may be too late since 
the system does not lend itself to easy 
detection once it is deployed. W'th the 
possibility of MIRV deployment only a 
few months off, it is most vital that we 
act now to at least delay its deployment 
until the possibility of a formal agree- 
ment on MIRV has been thoroughly ex- 
plored at the arms talks. 

The object of American strategic policy 
is to deter nuclear war. The greatest 
current threat to the American deterrent 
force is the Soviet deployment of multi- 
ple warhead missiles capable of destroy- 
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ing our land-based ICBM force. We are 
therefore naturally interested in halting 
Soviet deployment of such a multiple 
warhead system. The Soviets are like- 
wise concerned about American deploy- 
ment of MIRV as a potential counter- 
force weapon. Both sides thus perceive 
MIRV as a threat to mutual deterrence 
and both should realize that a MIRV 
moratorium is mutually beneficial. 

Some critics of this resolution have 
expressed both doubts and fears over So- 
viet good faith in abiding by such a 
moratorium, should they initially agree 
to it. In support of this argument, they 
point to the Soviet violation of the nu- 
clear test ban moratorium of the late 
1950’s. I would agree that we cannot and 
should not accept the Soviets at their 
word on such a crucial strategic issue. 
However, after carefully studying this 
matter I have become convinced that it 
is not necessary to rely on blind faith 
and trust in the case of a MIRV flight 
test moratorium. Nor are the Soviets 
likely to accept us at our word. We are 
both capable of unilaterally policing a 
short-term MIRV moratorium since 
neither side would be able to conduct 
significant flight testing without expos- 
ing themselves to the others sophisti- 
cated surveillance systems. MIRV devel- 
opment is dependent upon a sequence of 
tests, each of which depends upon suc- 
cessful completion of the prior test for 
operational confidence. Although there is 
a possibility for a minor degree of de- 
ception through clandestine testing, only 
minimal advances in MIRV technology 
could be made before detection. These 
would not be significant enough to 
jeopardize our national security. 

What we are concerned about is the 
apparent lack of means available to 
count warheads, short of detailed on-site 
inspections, once MIRV is deployed. Both 
sides will then be forced to assume that 
the other side has fully MIRVed each 
missile. As a consequence, both sides will 
have to drastically revise effective force 
level estimates upward and the arms 
race will make a quantum jump to a new 
plateau. This “Mad Momentum,” as it 
has been called, can only detract from 
the margin of security which both sides 
now enjoy since the vulnerability of 
either side’s retaliatory forces will al- 
ways be a matter of speculation. This in 
turn increases the risks of a preemptive 
counterforce strike in a time of crisis. 
MIRV should thus be seen for what it is: 
A dangerous destabilizer in the strategic 
balance we have attempted to maintain. 

Mr. Speaker, for these reasons we 
have offered this resolution with a sense 
of mission and urgency which we hope 
will not be lost on this administration. 
At this point in the Recor» I include the 
bipartisan list of cosponsors and the 
resolution we are introducing: 

List oF MIRV MUTUAL MORATORIUM 

COoOSPONSORS 

Addabbo, Joseph Brasco, Frank 
Anderson, John Broomfield, William 
Ashley, Thomas Brown, George 
Beall, Glenn Burton, Phillip 
Biester, Edward Button, Dan 
Blatnik. John Cahill, William 
Boland, Edward Carey, Hugh 
Bolling, Richard Chisholm, Shirley 
Brademas, John Cohelan, Jeffery 
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Collier, Harold 
Conte, Silvio 
Conyers, John 
Dellenback, John 
Dent, John 

Diggs, Charles 
Edwards, Don 
Erlenborn, John 
Esch, Marvin 
Eshleman, Ed 
Farbstein, Leonard 
Fraser, Donald 
Frelinghuysen, Peter 
Gilbert, Jacob 
Halpern, Seymour 
Hamilton, Lee 
Harvey, Jim 
Hastings, James 
Hathaway, William 
Hawkins, Augustus 
Hechler, Ken 
Helstoski, Henry 
Horton, Frank 
Jacobs, Andrew 
Joelson, Charles 
Karth, Joseph 
Kastenmeier, Robert 
Keith, Hastings 
Koch, Edward 
Lloyd, Sherman 
Lowenstein, Allard 
McCarthy, Richard 
McCloskey, Paul 
McDade, Joe 
McDonald, Jack 
McEwen, Robert 
Macdonald, Torbert 
Matsunaga, Spark 
Meskill, Thomas 
Michel, Robert Yatron, Gus 
Mikva, Abner Zwach, John 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I am joining 
today in cosponsoring a resolution which 
calls upon the President to effect with the 
Soviet Union a mutual freeze on flight 
testing of multiple independently tar- 
geted reentry vehicles—MIRV’s. Addi- 
tionally, this proposal indicates my sup- 
port of the administration's efforts to be- 
gin arms control talks with the Soviets. 

While I harbor no illusions about So- 
viet intentions and know that a MIRV 
moratorium must be closely policed by 
our intelligence agencies, I also strongly 
believe that the need for a cessation of 
the arms race indicates prompt congres- 
sional and Presidential concurrence in 
this resolution. As testing of MIRV con- 
tinues, we are rapidly approaching a new 
and dangerous threshold in the arms 
race. Once this weapon is operational, 
arms control talks may prove to be fruit- 
less, having no effective surveillance 
method to enforce any decision which 
may be reached at such talks. 

In filing this resolution, Mr. Speaker, 
I hope to indicate both my support and 
that of my district for the President’s ef- 
forts to slow the arms race. Furthermore, 
I wish to applaud Senator BROOKE and 
his colleagues in the Senate for the ini- 
tiative which they have shown in orig- 
inating this resolution. I hope that this 
initiative, and the bipartisan support evi- 
denced in the House for this resolution, 
will serve to indicate to both the admin- 
istration and to the world the concern 
of the Congress with MIRV and other 
aspects of the arms race. 


Mink, Patsy 

Mize, Chester 
Moorhead, William 
Morse, Bradford 
Mosher, Charles 
Moss, John 

Obey, David 

Olsen, Arnold 
O'Neill, Thomas 
Ottinger, Richard 
Pike, Otis 

Podell, Bertram 
Powell, Adam 
Preyer, Richardson 
Railsback, Thomas 
Rees, Thomas 

Reid, Ogden 

Reuss, Henry 
Rodino, Peter 
Rosenthal, Benjamin 
Roybal, Edward 
Ruppe, Philip 

St Germain, Fernand 
Scheuer, James 
Schneebeli, Herman 
Schwengel, Fred 
Stanton, William 
Steiger, William 
Stokes, Louis 
Thompson, Frank 
Tiernan, Robert 
Tunney, John 
Udall, Morris 

Van Deerlin, Lionel 
Vanik, Charles 
Whalen, Charles 
Williams, Lawrence 
Wilson, Charles 
Yates, Sidney 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ANDERSON of Ilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
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in which to extend their remarks on the 
subject just discussed, namely this 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESSMAN SEYMOUR HAL- 
PERN’S HEALTH INFORMATION 
PROPOSAL 


(Mr, HALPERN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, certainly 
without good health the American peo- 
ple cannot make their full contribution 
to society. But as we all know, medical 
costs have skyrocketed 45 percent in the 
last decade and they continue to rise. 
Indeed, the cost of health services is pro- 
hibitive for many and very often medi- 
cal care simply is not available in some 
communities. 

And yet, America spends more than 
any other nation for medical research; 
we boast of modern laboratories and we 
have more Nobel Peace Prize winners for 
medicine than any other nation. 

What is happening to all this research, 
and the prolific outpouring of new scien- 
tific findings we hear so much about? 
The truth is that America is suffering 
from a health-information overload. We 
simply have failed to provide a mecha- 
nism for transmitting modern medical 
and health findings to the American 
people. 

The surest, swiftest, and least expen- 
sive way of overcoming the grave short- 
age of doctors and nurses and rising hos- 
pital costs today is to prevent their need. 

The public should be constantly given 
the latest, up-to-the-minute information 
on how to prevent diseases and protect 
themselves. 

Indeed, without providing the average 
citizen with health information, Amer- 
ica’s wonder-drug discoveries, medical 
advances, and new remedies have only 
limited impact on the Nation’s health. 
Unfortunately, the statistics bare this 
out: 

In 1950, only five nations had a lower 
infant-mortality rate than the United 
States. By 1966, we had fallen to 15th 
place, surpassed by many so-called 
underdeveloped countries. 

The United States ranks 13th in life 
expectancy among nations. 

Half of all American men examined 
for military service are rejected because 
of poor health, very often because of 
medical disorders that could have been 
corrected if adequate health information 
was available. 

And recently, some 2,000 children, aged 
4 to 16 years, in Boston, were tested and 
between 35 and 70 percent of them had 
severe physical, emotional, hearing, 
visual, or dental disorders. 

In addition, the poor suffer even more 
than most Americans because of their 
lack of health information and medical 
care. Since the poor have little access to 
information, their disease and mortality 
rates are almost twice that of more pros- 
perous Americans. 
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What is needed then, for all Ameri- 
cans, is access to health information and 
the latest public health thinking to pre- 
vent needless suffering. For about 1 
penny per citizen per year, we could be- 
come the most health-informed people 
in the world. 

Unfortunately, there has been a studied 
indifference to the informational needs 
of the public in this time of health crisis. 
The Public Health Service, in effect, has 
abandoned the health indoctrination of 
the people to the private sector, which 
quite naturally sees more profit in 
remedies than in prevention. 

I say, let us do something to make 
simple, basic, primer-like health in- 
formation easily available to all. . 

There is most persuasive and inspiring 
evidence of what can be done if the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Public Health Service 
effectively utilize broadcasting media to 
promote good health habits in this coun- 
try. The Public Health Service now has 
more than 150 pamphlets on health 
topics that are made available through 
some 2,000 Government health offices, 
schools, doctors, and visiting nurses. 
There are also a number of antipoverty 
programs that try to instill suggestions 
on better-health habits to residents of 
ghetto communities, 

All this is commendable, but it does 
not go far enough. It seems to me that 
we should be taking a page out of the 
advertising industry’s book. The same 
technique that produces the awesome 
spectacle of hammers clanging away in- 
side someone’s head, or the rundown 
“blah” feeling of tired blood, can be just 
as effective in selling the idea of guard- 
ing one’s health be heeding nature’s early 
warning system. 

Broadcasting—radio and television— 
especially, has become the major medium 
by which people learn to live and acquire 
their health habits today. Commercials 
increasingly induce response to their 
messages, often creating new behavior 
patterns among viewers and listeners. 

Consumers buy pain killers, tranquil- 
izers, and relief medicines not because 
physicians and health officials urge them 
to, but because they have been persuaded 
by commercials. 

Another major untapped health in- 
formation outlet is the corner drugstore. 
In 1964, the Public Health Service did 
a study on “The Pharmacy as a Health 
Education Center.” The purpose was to 
gage the usefulness of a pilot project of 
free health literature available to every- 
one at their corner drugstore. The re- 
sults were impressive: the public saw and 
took the leaflets, became concerned, and 
asked questions; and the doctors, 
pharmacists and health officials involved 
found themselves rendering more service 
to the community. 

Since then the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association has induced about 600 
of its member druggists to continue this 
leaflet service—using literature con- 
tributed by voluntary health agencies, 
public health agencies and the Public 
Health Service. Unfortunately, this is 
only about 1 percent of the Nation’s 
drugstores. 

What is really required is a Govern- 
ment-sponsored leafiet program reaching 
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all of the Nation’s 57,000 drugstores and 
pharmacies, and a broadcasting cam- 
paign to make people aware that their 
suffering can be stopped—and to send 
them to their drugstores to obtain more 
detailed information in leaflet form. 

We already know that the average 
citizen visits a drugstore once a week on 
some health errand or other purpose. 
The task now is to provide health infor- 
mation for him there and alert him to 
the need for it and its availability—just 
as effectively as television alerts consum- 
ers to the need for, and availability of, 
a remedy for bad breath. 

To this end, I am today introducing 
a bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to make 
available to the Nation’s 5,000 radio and 
TV stations, filmed and taped messages 
for frequent airing, designed to draw and 
hold the attention of the public to whole- 
some health habits, and to create a de- 
mand for health advice to be found in 
leaflets to be located in drugstores and 
pharmacies. 

I estimate that about $2 million—as I 
say, approximately a penr:y per citizen— 
would be sufficient to put this program on 
its feet, to cover the cost of producing 
the radio and TV spots and of printing 
and distributing enough literature to 
cover 10,000 pharmacies located in im- 
poverished areas of the United States 
where there is a high priority need for 
this information. The printed material 
would be written by doctors and other 
health experts, and would cover every- 
thing from cancer, arthritis, multiple 
sclerosis and emphysema to rats, mal- 
nutrition, pesticides, and garbage. 

For an additional $2 million, making 
a total of 2 cents per citizen per year, 
we could probably provide every drug- 
store in the country with lifesaving and 
health-inducing leaflets. Is that too much 
to pay? 

How much is the Nation’s health 
worth? 

I should point out that the immediate 
cost of this program will be paid back 
many times over in the future as it re- 
duces the needless overload of our al- 
ready overburdened medical and health 
facilities. 

I earnestly urge that this measure be 
given prompt consideration by this 
House. 


THE FACES OF AMERICA’S 
DEAD YOUTH 


(Mr. HALPERN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of the Members and 
the American people to the June 27 issue 
of Life magazine, in which the names 
and pictures of 242 young Americans 
who died in Vietnam the week of May 28 
to June 3 appeared. The number of fa- 
talities, 242, has no special significance, 
Life says. It is simply an “average for 
any 7-day period during this stage of the 
war.” 

How callous, how inured to this litany 
of death have we become? A great Amer- 
ican magazine publishes the roll of death 
in this tragic war, and where is the pub- 
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lic outcry? Where is the reason why they 
fought and died? 

For each of these faces staring out at 
us—page after page—represents Ameri- 
ca’s youth: senselessly, needlessly, and 
purposelessly removed from their fam- 
ilies, friends, and community. 

But while our anguish returns the 
stare at the “gallery of young American 
eyes” peering forth from Life’s pages— 
another incredulous horror seizes the 
mind. Just look at how young and inno- 
cent-looking these soldiers are. 

Over half of them are 20 years of age 
or younger, and almost a third are teen- 
agers—17, 18, and 19 years of age. 

How many of them were cut down in 
the brilliance of their youth? How many 
of them would have been tomorrow’s 
doctors, tomorrow's builders of our cities 
and the teachers of yet unborn genera- 
tions of Americans? 

“It is,” the late John F. Kennedy once 
said at a war memorial, “against the law 
of nature for parents to bury their chil- 
dren—a son with all of his life before 
him.” 

In the past young Americans willingly 
fought and died for their Nation. Today, 
they fight and die, but are not doing so 
willingly. 

They are “selected” by a system whose 
inequities are notorious. Indeed, the draft 
is a device difficult to justify under any 
circumstances, but when it operates to 
send American boys to die in a war in 
which many of them do not believe in 
and in which our official aim has never 
been clarified, then it becomes out- 
rageous. 

As I said, more than half of these 
young men were 20 years of age or 
younger. Too young to vote, too young 
to have a voice in public policymaking, 
they nevertheless lie dead now. And we 
wonder why youth questions the cred- 
ibility of our Nation’s policies and leader- 
ship today. 

How do we tell our discontented youth 
that the society whose foundations they 
are questioning is good and just? 

Is it any wonder that youth today is 
rebelling against the draft, against the 
war, against the society which produced 
both and sent them to fight without ask- 
ing what they thought? 

Mr. Speaker, I renew my call for the 
lowering of the voting age to 18 as a step 
toward restoring the confidence of the 
young in this Nation by giving them a 
voice in its affairs. 

I renew my call for the abolition of the 
draft, and the substitution of an all- 
volunteer army. 

And I renew my plea for the immediate 
ending of this unjustifiable war in Viet- 
nam which is dividing the American 
people. 


MORALE OF OUR FORCES IN 
VIETNAM 


(Mrs. GREEN of Oregon asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
her remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to place in the Recorp two 
moving and distressing letters concern- 
ing the Vietnam war. One is a copy of 
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a letter which a very depressed young 
private sent to his parents from the jun- 
gles of Vietnam. Quite simply the boy 
cannot understand why he or any other 
American troops are engaged in that un- 
fortunate conflict. 

The other letter is from the boy’s 
father; he asks that I try to raise his 
son’s morale by explaining to him just 
exactly why he is fighting men he has 
no quarrel with, over issues he feels have 
been distorted, for goals that bear little 
relation to the realities of the war. This 
I cannot do. 

The human suffering that daily defines 
the lives of thousands of Americans and 
Vietnamese alike can have no justifica- 
tion in political rhetoric. Children are 
rendered homeless, while men perish 
needlessly for the sake of obscure mo- 
tives. Villagers are uprooted, housing 
and crops destroyed, the natural beauty 
of the countryside brutally scarred by 
the agents of modern warfare. 

Over 13,000 American soldiers, not to 
mention countless native civilians, have 
been killed since the Paris peace talks 
began; the list of the wounded is equally 
as disheartening. The time is long over- 
due to marshall our resources not for 
further destruction and killing, but for a 
peaceful settlement to this regrettable 
entanglement. 

Nonetheless, it remains my deep con- 
viction that one does not contribute 
much in this society toward ending the 
war by refusing to be inducted, or by 
disappearing into Canada or Sweden, or 
by burning one’s draft card or pouring 
blood on selective service files. Individ- 
ual conscience may indeed require such 
action, but the reaction of the popula- 
tion at large is likely to assist in perpetu- 
ating the very objects of dissent. We will 
end the war and produce an equitable 
system for military service by working 
together to change policies—not by 
breaking the law. 

Mr. Speaker, what has been minimized 
as a “small war in a small country in a 
distant land” threatens to unravel the 
inner fabric and paralyze the will of one 
of the most advanced societies in human 
history. The two letters which I offer to- 
day attest to the terrible damage which 
this war may do to the soul and the con- 
science of the American people. The 
mounting disillusionment within the 
American population about the objec- 
tives and the results of this war coupled 
with the serious erosion of U.S. pro- 
grams for meeting human needs both at 
home and abroad must give us a renewed 
sense of urgency. 

I fear for a nation that experiences 
such immense difficulty in reversing mis- 
guided courses of conduct. We must “get 
back from the shadows of war and search 
out the ways of peace,” as John Kennedy 
so eloquently expressed our feelings in 
an appeal to the conscience of this Na- 
tion. 

The letters follows: 

May 27, 1969. 

Dear Foitxs: Today is Tuesday, I’m sure of 
that but I’m not sure of the date. I want to 
recount for you as best I can the events of 
last Saturday 24 May. 

Our company was shuttled by choppers to 
a nearby mountain ridge (this is called a 
combat assault, C.A.). Running up and 
down the coast of Vietnam is the country’s 
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only major road known as Highway No. 1 or 
the “Red Ball.” We use the Red Ball exten- 
sively ourselves for moving truck convoys, 
and during the past couple of weeks numer- 
ous convoys have been getting ambushed 
along the highway. Anyway our company was 
lifted to a ridge to the west of Red Ball and 
were to sweep east attempting to flush out 
snipers. On the south side of the ridge and 
the west side were brush fires and they 
dropped us right in between them. Due to 
our position we had to move north down 
across a small valley and then uphill again 
to another ridgetop. And the fire was burn- 
ing right on our heels. Everyone was covered 
with soot and cinders and the sun shone 
yellow through the smoke. The heat was 
intense and the fire made it noticeably hotter. 
We reached the second ridgetop and every- 
one hoped that we had some sanctuary from 
the fire. We already had taken a couple of 
heat casualties but nothing serious so far. 

We had no more than dropped our gear 
when suddenly strong gusty winds whipped 
the fire up towards our position, The word 
went out to move down to the Red Ball 
which was directly below us but we were so 
high up that it looked 10 miles down. This 
time we moved due east down the side of this 
mountain through some jungle vegetation. 
Do you have any idea how thick semi-jungle 
vegetation is? It didn’t matter much at the 
time because the fire had closed in so rapidly 
the company was near panic. I was up to- 
wards the front and we could hear those in 
the back yelling to move faster. But we were 
in high gear as it was. If the fire had gotton 
onto the east slope of that mountain, well, 
Alpha Company would be no more. It took 
two hours to work our way down to the Red 
Ball through the heavy foliage. When the 
whole company was finally down, all kinds 
of.gear and ammo were missing; we had 
something around a dozen heat casualties, 
and the worst part was that we didn't have 
any water as it had been almost 24 hours 
since our last resupply. Somebody found a 
nearby stagnant pond and everybody start- 
ing drinking water, stagnant water. As far 
as I know, no one has gotten sick from that 
water but we were just lucky, that’s all. By 
this time, it was about mid-afternoon. There 
is no effective way to describe the total and 
complete exhaustion that we all experienced. 
Not only from the physical exertion but the 
tense fear of being caught in that fire. 

Now comes the killer, we received orders 
from battalion to move back up and secure 
that same ridgetop overlooking the Red Ball. 
The company at that point reflected the epit- 
ome of demoralization. We moved out latter 
part of the afternoon and step by agonizing 
step worked our way back up the same slopes 
that had earlier chased us off by fire. I want 
to tell you, that night when we finally reach- 
ed the top of that hill I was just about at 
the end of the line. Not from just fatigue 
but morale-wise, too. I didn’t give a damn 
about anything, and most others felt the 
same as me. 

Three days later we are still sitting on the 
same mountain top with the purpose of ob- 
serving truck convoys passing below us. They 
brought up an 81mm. mortar with the hope 
of zeroing in quickly on any snipers that may 
start shooting at convoys. Our company is 
providing security for the mountain. But 
Charlie is no idiot, like most of our military 
people, he knows exactly what we are up here 
for, so yesterday the V.C. moved their am- 
bush site to the north of our range and at- 
tacked three convoys. But we go on about 
our work of securing this hill; clearing brush, 
laying barbed wire and digging gun positions. 
Probably within a week or so we'll move off 
the hill and all our work will be for nothing. 
“Mine is not to question why, mine is to do 
or die.” 

In your last letter you made some state- 
ment about dropping an atomic bomb on 
N. Vietnam. It has become my opinion that 
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our best course of action would be just the 
opposite. Pack up and get the hell out of 
this God-forsaken place. I do not know one 
GI over here who would trade even as much 
as a single teaspoon of U.S. soil for this entire 
country. I sincerely feel that just the mere 
presence of U.S. military forces are doing 
more to perpetuate this war than any other 
single factor. I am not a conscientious ob- 
jector because I cannot say that all wars are 
futile, but this is futile. If I should die over 
here there is no way that I could justify or 
anyone could justify the loss of my life. I 
have not seen nor even heard of any mili- 
tary objective over here that warrants the 
loss of an American life. The propaganda 
argument that we are fighting for our coun- 
try in Vietnam is the biggest bunch of 
—————— I've ever heard. If you were over 
here and could see the way the people re- 
spond to us and the way we respond to them 
you'd fully understand. I also fail to see how 
“aggressive Communism” in a backwards, 
very primitive country like Vietnam, on the 
other side of the world poses a threat to 
the security of the United States. 

I guess I’ve racked Vietnam over the coals 
long enough. The manner in which the army 
conducts operations in Vietnam and just the 
fact that we are in Vietnam, it is quite easy 
for me to understand why there is so much 
dissent and rebellion among the youth of 
our country today. The resentment is deep 
and it’s going to get worse before it gets 
better. Frankly I’m resentful against my 
commanding officers for some of their deci- 
sions and orders. I place too much value on 
my life to allow the U.S. Army to sacrifice 
it for some obscure and totally meaningless 
objective in Vietnam. I think this is perhaps 
at least part of the root of the rebellion 
against the ‘military-industrial’ complex of 
today. Gotta go now, write later. 

Love, 
CHUCK. 


P.S. Please send me one dozen packages 
of un-sweetened Kool-Aid. All flavors ex- 
cept Lime. 

PORTLAND, OREG., 
June 11, 1969. 

Dear Mrs. GREEN: I am enclosing a copy of 
a letter which I have received from my son 
in Vietnam, 

After a year of training and specializing in 
personnel work, he is now an infantryman. 
He has been there since the last of March 
and as you can see by the letter, I don’t be- 
lieve he knows just why he is there. He has 
asked questions in his letter which I am 
unable to answer. I don’t believe the army 
has educated the boys as to why we are 
fighting there because if they had I think 
they would have at least some understanding 
of the situation. 

Some in civilian life understand as to our 
original purpose over there but the boys 
can't understand why they are sent out in 
squad strength to be sitting ducks for the 
V.C. ambush. 

I am sure the morale of my son would be 
greatly increased if he were to receive some 
communication from you giving him some 
answers to his questions or the possibility of 
transfer to his specialty. 

I ask this in spite of the fact that I know 
how busy you are with Congressional duties. 

Sincerely yours, 
A.C, 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of ask- 
ing the distinguished majority leader 
the program for the remainder of this 
week and the agenda for next week. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
finished the business for this week. 

The business for next week is as fol- 
lows: 

Monday is Consent Calendar day. 
There are no suspensions. 

For Tuesday we have scheduled for 
consideration H.R. 11249, to amend the 
John F. Kennedy Center Act to author- 
ize additional funds for such Center, un- 
der an open rule with 1 hour of debate; 
and H.R. 6508, California Disaster Re- 
lief Act of 1969, under an open rule with 
1 hour of debate. 

For Wednesday and the balance of the 
week the following are scheduled: 

H.R. 11400, Second Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, fiscal year 1969, con- 
ference report. We are not exactly sure 
what day that conference report will be 
ready. 

House Joint Resolution 247, relating 
to the administration of the national 
park system, under an open rule with 1 
hour of debate. 

H.R. 471, to hold in trust certain lands 
for the Pueblo de Taos Indians in New 
Mexico, under an open rule with 1 hour 
of debate. 

H.R. 11702, Medical Library Assist- 
ance Extension Act of 1969, under an 
open rule with 1 hour of debate. 

H.R. 4284, authorizing appropriations 
for the Standard Reference Data Act, 
under an open rule with 1 hour of 
debate. 

This announcement is made subject 
to the usual reservation that conference 
reports may be brought up at any time 
and that any further program may be 
announced later. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I should like 
to ask the distinguished majority leader 
two questions. 

Did I correctly understand it is not 
certain and positive that the conference 
report on the second supplemental ap- 
propriation bill will come on Wednesday; 
it could come on any one of the days, 
Wednesday or the remainder of the 
week? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. My understanding is that the con- 
ference committee will meet on Tuesday. 
Of course, until it does meet we are not 
sure what the disposition of this matter 
will be. 

Mr, GERALD R. FORD. Second, in 
looking at the agenda on the whip notice, 
is it likely or is it problematical that we 
will have a session on Friday? 

Mr. ALBERT. I should not like to be 
bound by any statement in that regard. 
I do not anticipate it at this time. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
gentleman. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that any business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule may be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE 
SURTAX VOTE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. AsHBROOK) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
aftermath of the 210 to 205 vote by 
which the House of Representatives ex- 
tended the 10-percent surtax for 1 year, 
some interesting questions arise. A num- 
ber of debates continue. There are many 
important issues involved here—tax re- 
form, probably Senate action, the sweet- 
eners contained in the bill. The argu- 
ment continues as to whether this is 
really a check on infiation. I would still 
argue that taking $10 billion away from 
the people who might spend it and giving 
it to the Federal Government which will 
absolutely spend it is no check on in- 
flation. However, there is one really cru- 
cial issue which has received very little 
attention. Has the Republican Party 
here and now abdicated its historic role 
as the party of economy in Government, 
fiscal responsibility and straight dealing 
with the American people? I have 
enough concern about this fundamental 
issue that I must raise some questions. 

No amount of semantics can gloss over 
the central issue here. I listened to my 
party leaders talk about this as a “unity 
vote” for Republicans and the “respon- 
sible” position. As for unity, this is great 
and needed but when the unity is for 
purposes which are questionable this is 
little more than a call to abdicate prin- 
ciple. If all you are interested in is unity, 
you might as well emulate the Mafia. 
They have cohesion, unity of purpose and 
discipline. The principles must come 
first unity then follows on these prin- 
ciples. 

I heard the word “responsible” used 
over and over. Was it responsible to vote 
for the surtax extension? I think not. It 
was a carte blanche, a full-steam-ahead 
signal to the spenders to proceed with 
their plans for bigger programs which 
will ultimately be heaped on the backs 
of the American taxpayer. It was sad 
indeed to listen to Republican speaker 
after Republican speaker call this ex- 
tension a responsible action but then 
pay only scant attention to the biggest 
need of all, the responsibility of the Re- 
publican Party to cut unnecessary spend- 
ing, to dampen the fires of inflation by 
restraining Federal extravagance. As I 
have said so many times, our problem is 
not that we are undertaxed as a people 
it is that the Government has overspent, 
overpromised, overprogramed and fol- 
lowed pie-in-the-sky panaceas created by 
the liberal pied pipers. To take the posi- 
tion that it was responsible to overtax to 
cut inflationary pressures rather than to 
support—indeed, force if necessary—cuts 
in the many Federal programs on the 
books seems to me to present a strategic 
juncture in the history of our Grand Old 
Party. 
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I would remind many of our Republi- 
can leaders, including the President, that 
the history of the Republican Party did 
not commence on January 20, 1969. The 
solid legacy and record of the Republican 
Party is one of the central reasons we 
elected a Republican President in 1968. 

It is that record that most of us have 
run on in the past and have been elected 
on. That legacy was given to us by re- 
sponsible leaders like Senator Robert A. 
Taft, Senator Bill Knowland, Repre- 
sentative James Reed, Representative 
Dick Simpson, Representative Carrol 
Reece, and scores of others who fought 
for economy in Government, limited Gov- 
ernment, checks and balances, in- 
creased responsibility by the States and 
solid conservative programs. To indicate 
that it was a breach of Republican 
solidarity to oppose the surtax extension 
and a vote against the President would 
have been humorous had it not been so 
ironic. 

I think it is fair to say that the great 
majority of Republicans and independ- 
ents who supported President Nixon last 
year did so for the reason that they were 
fed up with Democrat-style super spend- 
ing and because he held out to them the 
promise of a change. I sincerely sup- 
ported him on this basis. I believed him 
when he said he would clean out the 
State Department, reduce Government 
spending, phase out the Job Corps, 
change the direction of the politically 
dominated Poverty program, knock out 
the surtax, and so forth. I supported him 
and cheered when he indicated he would 
not tolerate a coalition government in 
Vietnam. 

Thus far we have increased Federal 
salaries, increased the national debt, in- 
creased the IDA authorization and, just 
last Monday, we voted to extend the 
surtax. The Job Corps will apparently 
continue despite its record and there 
is already an effort to extend the poverty 
program as is—just for starters. A coali- 
tion government in Vietnam may be just 
around the corner in one form or an- 
other. All of these supposedly will be- 
come Republican positions if that is 
what the White House wants. If this is 
so, count me out. 

Are we Republicans talking about cut- 
ting the bloated Federal payrolls which 
found several hundred thousand new 
employees added during the Johnson ad- 
ministration alone? No. I read in the 
newspaper yesterday that there is a gen- 
eral feeling of relief in bureaucratic 
circles now that the hiring freeze has 
expired and they can start building their 
empires once more. What was happened 
to our Republican principles? 

Admittedly, the Republican adminis- 
tration took over at a time when many 
of the Democrat chickens were coming 
home to roost. The spectre of over- 
spending, inflation, high taxes, and gen- 
eral unrest throughout the Nation were 
not of our making. However, we knew 
the situation and we made promises as 
to what we would do. We simply have not 
given any honest indication that we are 
willing to do what we told the people we 
would do. No meaningful effort has been 
made to cut spending. This is why I 
think a vote to extend the surtax was 
irresponsible—it merely assured the 
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spenders that the money would be there 
to continue business as usual. 

A few months after a hard-fought and 
close national election, it appears that 
some Republican leaders would make you 
believe that it is a question of “not sup- 
porting” the President or the party when 
you vote against him when he fails to 
carry out his campaign promises. I will 
support him steadfastly in his efforts to 
bring about the changes he promised the 
American people. I will just as vigorously 
oppose him if he endeavors to go in the 
opposite direction. I am not one of those 
Republicans—and they are apparently in 
the majority—who could view with 
alarm under Johnson last year and point 
with pride to the same thing under Pres- 
ident Nixon this year. There are always 
changing factors to consider but some 
things are clearly central and basic to 
our Republican philosophy. If as a part 
of our basic philosophy we opposed some- 
thing last year, it should still be wrong 
this year. If it was right last year, it 
should be right this year. 

It is this matter of basic philosophy 
which worries me. Are we abdicating the 
traditional role of the Republican Party? 
I have heard precious little during these 
past 6 months about making necessary 
and substantial cuts in the Democrat 
spending programs. In fact, every indica- 
tion seems to point in the opposite di- 
rection. For example, Health, Education, 
and Welfare Secretary Bob Finch has 
given us very little change over the Cohen 
brand of spending. In fact he is asking 
for hundreds of millions more in some 
areas and seems bent on trying to imple- 
ment some sort of guaranteed annual 
income program and a national welfare 
floor which would negate the rights of 
the 50 States to set their own standards. 
Will our Republican leaders call these 
non-Republican programs a matter of 
“responsible party loyalty” at some time 
in the not too distant future? 

U.S. News & World Report, in its June 
23 issue, made the following statement 
on page 34: 

Unless Mr. Nixon rejects the counsel of 
most of his advisers on domestic affairs, he 
will soon be sending to Congress the most 
liberal welfare program ever proposed by 
& President of either major party. 


If this is true, and I have no reason to 
doubt, does anybody honestly think this 
is what people voted for last November? 

What had happened to the basic phil- 
osophic thrust of the Republican Party? 
ls there any doubt in anyone’s mind that 
if we had told the American people last 
fall that we would promote more spend- 
ing programs, a renewal of the surtax, in- 
creases in the national debt, and a guar- 
anteed annual income program that they 
would have stuck to the party that has 
demonstrated real expertise in these 
matters, the Democratic Party? It is 
clear to me that the people wanted the 
Republican Party to take them in a dif- 
ferent direction, in the direction of our 
historic mandate. They voted for a 
change. What will we tell them if we do 
not give it to them? I have a pretty good 
idea what they will tell us and I suppose 
that is what really bothers me the most. 
Not so much that we might lose but that 
we will have missed a rare historic oppor- 
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tunity to move the Government in the 
very direction which we have through the 
years advocated. We can and should re- 
store some balance and sanity to the 
Federal Government but will we? 

There is frustration everywhere about 
politicians and Government. This is a 
central factor in the unrest which per- 
meates the cities and the campuses. Are 
we Republicans going to add to this frus- 
tration? I believe we will if we follow the 
course of action which we seem locked 
into. There is always the argument that 
you can ride the waves, that people get 
upset for a while but soon forget. I would 
caution our Republican leaders not to 
bank on this hope. The people do remem- 
ber and will remember us. Our not-too- 
sterling performance at the special elec- 
tions thus far should be some sort of a 
reminder that the people may be trying 
to tell us something. They spoke in Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, and New York this 
year. They spoke last year. There is al- 
ready one liberal party, we do not need 
another one. 

In my opinion, most people have had 
a belly full of politicians. Not Democrat 
politicians, just politicians. We Repub- 
licans can just as easily fit into that 
mould as those big government advo- 
cates who have worn out their welcome 
with their constituencies. It may not be 
popular to point this out but I am cer- 
tain that it is a fact of life for us in 1970 
and 1972. 

We have always held ourselves out to 
the public as a responsible, conservative 
party. We did this in the last election as 
we have done it throughout the years 
when it appeared public opinion might 
be going the other way. We lost many 
elections but we held our principles. Last 
year we won a great victory. People 
everywhere have begun to see the fallacy 
of the liberal panaceas and we had a true 
conservative mandate. 

If our Republican leaders have decided 
that we do not want to be the type of 
party we have been—and most of us in 
Congress ran on Republican principles 
and Republican records—let us at least 
be honest enough to tell the people this 
in direct and clear language. At least 
that much of our proud historic heritage 
could be respected. 


REASSESSING OUR NATIONAL 
PRIORITIES—CAN WE AFFORD 
PEACE? 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. HALPERN) is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, a week 
ago a bipartisan group of Congressmen 
and Senators convened an extraordinary 
conference of distinguished scholars, 
diplomats and experts to start a national 
dialog on how America can redirect 
its wealth and resources. I was privileged 
to be one of the four House sponsors of 
the conference, my colleagues being the 
distinguished gentlemen from New York 
(Mr. BINGHAM and Mr. OTTINGER) and 
the able gentleman from California (Mr. 
Brown). In the other body, the sponsors 
were the distinguished Senators Coox 
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of Kentucky, Saxse of Ohio, CRANSTON of 
California and Hucues of Iowa. 

In my keynote address before the panel 
discussion on domestic policy, I stressed 
that if we are going to rebuild urban 
America, creating a decent life for rich 
and poor, black and white, alike, then 
Congress should re-evaluate how it allo- 
cates the Nation’s resources. 

The Priorities Conference, held in the 
auditorium of the New Senate Office 
Building, had no legislative standing as 
a functioning body of Congress. But what 
it did have was the legitimacy of US. 
Congressmen and Senators banding to- 
gether to use their moral persuasion and 
prestige to sponsor a forum where the 
public could express its views on how its 
tax dollar is spent. Because although 
almost 50 percent of public spending to- 
day is financed from the earnings of 
working Americans, the Nation actually 
spends less than 8 percent of its wealth 
on social benefits for the population. 

Of course, one could not expect a care- 
fully structured syllabus specifying how 
we should redirect the Nation’s wealth 
from a senselessly escalating military 
machine and an indefensible war in 
Vietnam to socially beneficial outputs 
that emphasize human needs to emerge 
from a 2-day conference. Obviously, such 
an undertaking will require the full ex- 
pertise and commitment of Congress and 
its standing committees. But what we 
participated in last week symbolized to 
the American people that the democratic 
process does work—that citizens’ peti- 
tions and students’ protests are not an- 
guished cries of despair. 

In effect then, the Priorities Confer- 
ence was a reaffirmation of our demo- 
cratic values—relaying to the public that 
their representatives in Government are 
sensitive to their needs and desires. 

For as taxes bite deeper and deeper 
into the buying power of the average 
American, and he realizes less and less 
for his tax dollar—he is justifiably seized 
by frustration and wonders what Gov- 
ernment is doing for him. Indeed, it 
seems a certain malaise has crept into 
the hearts of Americans, reflected by the 
disruption, fear, and violence of today’s 
headlines. 

For there is an uneasy feeling adrift 
in the Nation today that suggests people 
have no control over their own lives. In 
the ghetto disorders, the student rebel- 
lions and in the protests against the 
ABM and the Vietnam war, people are 
saying that events have become too enor- 
mous to control. 

Indeed, the current upheaval reflects 
the Nation’s frustration over its inability 
to cope with a rapidly changing urban 
society. Nobody ever questioned the avail- 
ability of fiscal resources for financing 
the Vietnam war and the Nation’s mili- 
tary machine. Yet curiously, we operate 
with different accounting methods when 
it comes to meeting domestic social 
needs. 

In such an atmosphere, hope and con- 
fidence in society slowly erode when hu- 
man needs are subordinated to military 
spending. The question we should be ask- 
ing then, is: Can we afford not to rebuild 
our cities and reaffirm our traditional 
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American values of decency and com- 
passion? 

But even though our first priority in 
reassessing our resources must be to 
make democracy work at home, I believe 
the Nation’s security still must be given 
top priority. The problem though, is that 
the old ways have been tried and retried 
without success. Neither cold war diplo- 
macy or military aggressiveness have 
guaranteed international tranquility or 
achieved peace. 

For peace and tranquility among man- 
kind cannot be willed and it cannot 
be imposed by force. It can only be 
achieved by hard work, by performance, 
and by understanding. Yet who is really 
working toward attaining peace today? 
Indeed, peace seems to be everyone’s 
concern, yet no one’s job. 

The Pentagon has over 300 legislative 
liaisons—that is, lobbyists—spending $4 
million annually to secure defense con- 
tracts for the military. 

But who is lobbying for peace? 

And I understand, it was recently dis- 
closed that some 2,000 retired military 
officers were working for 100 major aero- 
space and defense-oriented industrial 
firms that had over 67 percent of the 
Nation’s prime military contracts last 
year. 

But how many retired military officers 
are working for peace? 

The Nation expended $49.6 billion in 
1965 on national defense, and it is esti- 
mated that defense spending will sky- 
rocket to $81.5 billion in the coming fiscal 
year. 

And what have we got for our money, 
in addition to following the generals into 
blunder after blunder—an Asian folly 
that has become a human disaster; build- 
ing multi-million-dollar bombers that 
cannot fly; exhausting human resources 
on rockets that are now obsolete, and 
wasting an estimated $10 billion of this 
year’s Pentagon budget for useless mili- 
tary hardware? 

The answer is: Very little. As the world 
is increasingly learning, you can do just 
so much with bombs and military might. 

Military force can quell outbreaks; it 
can crush and ravage foreign lands. But 
it cannot bring tranquillity or peace or 
make friends for America. The walls of 
isolation separating American resources 
from world poverty and despair cannot 
be buttressed by merely allocating 1 
percent of our Federal budget for foreign 
aid. 

What is needed to foster a climate of 
peace are more substantive on-going 
programs of development and cultural 
understanding that are beneficial to peo- 
ple, and not tied to any current, expedi- 
ent foreign-policy design. The U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency re- 
ports that between America, the Soviet 
Union, and other global powers, we are 
spending 40 percent more for armaments 
than we are for education, and over three 
times as much as world spending for 
public health. 

Is it any wonder then, that the at- 
tainment of peace still eludes us? 

In all, America is spending less than 
one and two-tenths of a percent of the 
Federal budget on peace activities. The 
$2.9 billion the Pentagon spends an- 
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nually merely purchasing ammunition 
is more than the entire Federal budget 
for functioning peacekeeping programs 
that are oriented toward achieving 
world stability. 

For instance, we spent only 6 cents out 
of every $100 of Federal funds this year 
on the Peace Corps. 

We spent only $1.9 billion for the 
Agency for International Development 
this year. 

And while no one questioned whether 
we could afford space research—it 
soared from $100 million a decade ago 
to almost $6 billion in fiscal 1966— 
when it came to disarmament the funds 
vanished. Incredibly, the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency has 
been hobbling along these years spend- 
ing something like one-half cent out of 
every $100 of Federal money expended. 

Clearly, the time has come to re-eval- 
uate our national priorities and assign 
part of the defense dollar for activities 
in the name of peace. 

What we need is a policy of peace. Our 
foreign policy and military policy must 
be overhauled, but its time we adopted 
a fresh perspective on peace. I would 
like to see a fulltime top-level, Cabinet- 
rank branch of Government devoted ex- 

.clusively to the cause of peace. 

Toward that end, along with Senator 
HARTKE, I have proposed creating a new 
Department of Peace within the Federal 
executive—bringing together those op- 
erating agencies that are now function- 
ing in an atmosphere not conducive to 
promoting their peaceful objectives. 

So far, some 80 Congressmen and Sen- 
ators from both parties have cospon- 
sored our proposal. Of course, the idea 
for a Department of Peace is as old as 
the founding of the Nation. But as Victor 
Hugo said: 

There is nothing more powerful than an 
idea whose time has come. 


The Founding Fathers never intended 
that a vast, institutionalized military and 
diplomatic establishment should develop 
practically independent of congressional 
control. In matters of war, Congress was 
to initiate armed force. Otherwise, for- 
eign affairs were intended to promote 
the attainment of peaceful relations 
among nations. 

We must recapture control of that 
distant vision now, if we are to regain 
the confidence of the public and stem 
the frustration I spoke of earlier. 

I believe that only in a national at- 
mosphere that provides for a fresh ini- 
tiative on peace—free of monetary, 
diplomatic and political strife—can on- 
going programs of international devel- 
opment prosper and lend themselves to 
the pursuit of peace. Indeed, it is impera- 
tive that we distinguish between foreign 
policymaking and peacekeeping pro- 
grams of world development and cultural 
understanding in any reordering of na- 
tional priorities. 


SOME CRITICS ARE OUT OF TUNE 
WITH “MUSIC” 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. TALCOTT) is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 
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Mr, TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent attacks upon the “military-indus- 
trial complex” require more study, ex- 
posure, and understanding. I will be the 
first to demand the same scrutiny of the 
budget of the Department of Defense 
that I demand of the budget of every 
other agency of the Government—but 
malicious malignment is quite another 
thing. Unless some sense of perspective 
is interposed in the current clamor, this 
careless political demagogy could reduce 
our Nation to a second-rate world power. 

Those segments of our society involved 
in military procurement and our national 
security are not just the military and the 
industrialists. Equally involved are the 
universities, the unions, and the scien- 
tists. If there be any such complex, it 
should be described as MUSIC—“mili- 
tary, university-union, science, industrial 
complex.” Others may deserve inclusion, 
but certainly MIC—wmilitary-industrial 
complex—is clearly too narrow and mis- 
leading. 

Military, university-union, science, in- 
dustrial complex (MUSIC), should be 
subject to the strictest surveillance. 
Waste in the Department of Defense is 
not excusable; we ought to do better. 
Civilian control of the military is 
essential. 

But, Mr. Speaker, let us look at some 
indicative facts and history. During a 
recent war, one of our then less distin- 
guished presidents was able to fire one of 
our then most distinguished generals and 
make it stick. “Civilian control” is quite 
secure, then and now. 

During the last 8 years the Depart- 
ment of Defense has made some pro- 
curement mistakes and some excessive 
overruns, but remember all of the seri- 
ous mistakes and overruns were due to 
the procurement judgments and prac- 
tices of civilian Secretary McNamara 
often overriding his Pentagon advisers. 
For these errors, mistakes, and over- 
runs, we must fault the civilian secre- 
tary and his “whiz kids’—not the mili- 
tary or any “complex.” Certainly we 
cannot, and should not, condemn Secre- 
tary Laird or President Nixon for the 
mistakes of Secretary McNamara and 
Clifford or of President Kennedy and 
Johnson. 

Many antiwar, ban-the-bomb zealots 
strike out vituperatively at the Pentagon 
and will make any wild allegation. But 
any reasonable person must recognize 
that the military would be the last to 
recommend a war in which they will be 
the first to die, in which they will sus- 
tain the gravest casualties and their 
families endure the greatest suffering. 

There are solons and columnists who, 
with some tortuous logic, malign the 
military for somehow causing Vietnam; 
yet our foreign policymakers, the State 
Department, the CIA, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, the World Federalists, 
the internationalists, and many others 
are far more responsible than the mili- 
tary for our early and present presence 
in Vietnam. Indubitably, the military 
would have the most self-interest in 
leaving Vietnam immediately. What 
could delight the combat GI, the marine, 
or the airman in Vietnam more than for 
the State Department and the civilian 
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leadership and the negotiators to say, 
“come on home.” 

No reasonable person could “buy” the 
nonsense that the military was respon- 
sible for Vietnam, Korea, World War II, 
or World War I. But each time when the 
military was called, they performed 
magnificently. No knowledgeable critic 
faults the performance, the dedication 
or the desire for peace of our military 
personnel—from Chief of Staff to new- 
est enlistee. 

Not only is much of the current criti- 
cism plain demagoguery—it is cheap 
demagogy. It is somewhat comparable 
to a false claim of rape—easy to allege; 
highly inflammatory and likely to de- 
grade the accused; difficult to disprove; 
impossible for the accused, no matter how 
innocent, to recoup his reputation; and 
no penalty or embarrassment is imposed 
upon the wrongful accuser. In the case 
of the military being accused by a Mem- 
ber of the Congress—with immunity—or 
by the news columnist—with the “last 
word” and extensive circulation—the 
false or careless allegation is doubly 
reprehensible. The military is shackled in 
several ways. They cannot “talk back.” It 
would be unseemly, and unmilitary, for 
the generals to argue publicly with their 
civilian or congressional superiors. Their 
oath of office deters them. Their concept 
of “duty” deters them. “‘Their’s is but to 
do and die; their’s is not to answer why.” 

The military covered by regulations is 
effectively removed from the political 
area except as easy prey from the pro- 
tected critics who can “hit and hide.” 

Military, university-union, science, in- 
dustrial complex (MUSIC), is responsible 
for our lunar landing program—and this 
is no less a spectacular success than our 
military, naval, and air accomplishments 
of World War II or the writing of our 
Constitution. The moon landing may be 
our Nation’s most successful technologi- 
cal and scientific achievement—-yet it was 
done by that same “military, university- 
union, science, industrial complex.” If for 
some psychological reason we must 
malign, we ought to also give credit where 
credit is due. 

There have been overruns in the NASA 
programs—enormous overruns, 100 per- 
cent overruns. Whenever you are dealing 
with new, sophisticated, complex ideas 
and instruments, overruns seem to have 
been the rule rather than the exception. 

There have been mistakes and over- 
runs in every agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The overruns in the social se- 
curity program, medicare and war on 
poverty would put the overruns of the 
Defense Department to shame compara- 
tively. 

I personally do not like the war or the 
way it has been conducted, but when our 
Government—civilian controlled—asks a 
man to fight and risk death by service in 
the military—whether drafted or not—I 
believe we should give him every weapon, 
every vehicle and all the material and 
facilities he needs—when he needs it— 
to protect himself and to carry out his 
mission. Furthermore, I believe the weap- 
ons, materials, and facilities should be the 
very best we can possibly devise, produce, 
and provide. If we are not willing to spend 
the money—even if it requires consider- 
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able monetary sacrifice—then we should 
bring the men home immediately. We 
insist that NASA build in every prac- 
ticable safety factor—redundancy after 
redundancy—to protect the small flight 
crews in our space exploration program. I 
believe the same safety factor, the same 
redundancy, the same attitude toward 
human life and the expenditure of money 
should be applied whenever we ask or 
demand that military personnel risk their 
lives for our future freedom and security. 

I believe that when we are at war and 
one man is required to risk his life in 
our behalf or cause, we should all make 
some sacrifice. One of the immoral as- 
pects of this war is that only a few have 
sacrificed while most of us have re- 
mained secure, cozy, and better off. The 
military and their families have really 
been the principal sufferers. Some who 
have suffered or sacrificed the least are 
now condemning the sufferers the 
loudest. 

To be sure some contractors, colleges, 
scientists, and industrialists have re- 
ceived large lucrative contracts. To be 
sure many businesses have made money; 
all should have made a reasonable profit. 
My complaint would be based not upon 
the dollar amount of their contracts, but 
upon their excess profits, if any. We have 
a Renegotiation Board, charged with the 
responsibility of reviewing defense con- 
tracts, to make certain that no defense 
contractor has made any excess profit. 

I am certain that huge numbers of 
craftsmen in almost every building and 
construction trade have enjoyed extraor- 
dinarily high employment at the highest 
wages. Neither the unions nor the union 
leadership is going to complain about the 
high level of work and wages permitted 
under the defense contracts—but I am 
convinced they would much prefer to 
see the hostilities terminated. 

Iam certain that numerous university 
professors, graduate students, and sci- 
entists have discovered lucrative sources 
of income and new fascinations in the 
use of exotic equipment and improved 
facilities via defense-related research 
and development grants, fellowships, and 
studies. I am aware that many of their 
projects have resulted in fabulous dis- 
coveries and developments which will 
inure to the benefit of all mankind. For 
instance, I am advised that certain sur- 
gical techniques developed during the 
war will require medical schools and the 
medical profession to completely revise 
certain surgical procedures. For every 
near-miracle which will benefit man- 
kind, hundreds of university research 
projects were useless sink holes of the 
taxpayers’ money. These, too, were 
“overruns.” Many “researchers” dawdled 
while the grants lasted. The university 
researchers and the scientists know this 
but seldom complain or reject a “research 
grant.” But I am confident that they, 
too, would prefer that their talents, lab- 
oratories, and facilities be used for peace- 
ful pursuits. 

I am confident that the university 
covets no more ambition to form a “‘com- 
plex” with the Government or the mili- 
tary than industry or business desires to 
become involved in any sort of a “com- 
plex” with the military or the Govern- 
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ment. An overwhelming portion of each 
group cherishes its freedom and indepen- 
dence more than it nurtures any avarice 
for power or control of society. 

Iam certain that many company exec- 
utives and officials may have enjoyed 
some of the highest challenges, salaries, 
and fringe benefits in the history of their 
life’s work because of their defense- 
related contracts, but I also believe these 
men, and their families, would prefer 
that their energies and talents be directed 
to more peaceful and domestic achieve- 
ments. 

Many of these industrial craftsmen, 
executives, and officials have worked hard 
and long and are entitled to be paid 
fairly for their services. The shirkers and 
wrongdoers of every ilk ought to be pen- 
alized although probably they will not. 
But when heavy and urgent demands are 
made upon designers, planners, builders, 
managers, scientists, auditors, craftsmen, 
inspectors; when crash programs are re- 
quired; when new projects are intro- 
duced; when experiment is indicated; 
when innovations, even inventions, are 
demanded; when the state of the art is 
stretched to the bursting point, over- 
runs and some useless experimentation 
will ensue. 

Try to avoid overruns, yes; punish 
wrongdoing, yes; correct mistakes as 
quickly as possible, yes; utilize new sys- 
tems, new materials, new ideas, yes; crit- 
icize and complain, yes; but be fair and 
honest. If you can do better, make your 
proposal. It is your country; your tax dol- 
lar; your MUSIC; your sons and hus- 
bands who are dying; your sons, hus- 
bands, and fathers who are working in 
the military, university-union, science, 
industrial part of this “complex” also. 

As imperfect as MUSIC may have been, 
the latter-day conscience-stricken cru- 
saders ought to remember—if they now 
decline to rejoice or be grateful—that 
this beleaguered “complex” permitted our 
Nation and the free world to flourish 
since 1945 and saved it from oblivion in 
World Wars I and II. Not only were our 
own citizens once most grateful and 
proud but so were many other nations 
and peoples of this planet. 

When the overruns were in the welfare 
programs, the basic research programs, 
Federal aid to education, the colleges, 
medicare, NASA, the construction of a 
post office or a bank building or a housing 
project, where was the outcry? Only a 
few Members of the Congress worried 
about overruns in general. Now some 
Members of Congress, the public and the 
news media are complaining about the 
most difficult of all procurement—pro- 
curement of military supplies, weapons, 
and vehicles which must be obtained 
most rapidly under the most difficult 
conditions and in the largest amounts. 

The Kennedy Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts here in Washington will over- 
run the cost estimate and exceed—per- 
centagewise—the largest overrun of any 
military procurement. But will the Pen- 
tagon maligners say a word in a protest 
against such an overrun? Nary a word. 
In fact, they will probably be back urging 
the Congress to make up the growing and 
scandalous deficit. Compare the diffi- 
culties, compare the logistics, compare 
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the rush, compare the state of the art 
and compare the need. There is no com- 
parison whatsoever; yet the same group 
that condones the Kennedy Center over- 
run will condemn the Defense Depart- 
ment overruns. Actually, I can under- 
stand both overruns and I would not 
assess wrongdoing or conspiracy or greed 
as the cause of either. Both should have 
been avoided. To criticize and demagog 
on one and ignore or condone the other 
is hypocrisy which ought to be exposed 
and understood by the public. 

Just to make certain that another view 
of this rather crucial matter is better 
known, I include the column of James J. 
Kilpatrick carried in the Washington 
Star on June 1, 1969: 

DEFENSE Costs NOT EXCESSIVE 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


The tidal wave rolls on as May goes into 
June: It is impossible to pick up a newspaper 
without reading fresh blasts against the 
pentagon—against the generals, the admirals, 
the top brass—against the whole ‘“military- 
industrial complex” that is said to be domi- 
nating our society and exhausting its wealth. 

Everyone is jumping aboard this jugger- 
naut—peacenik students, conscience-stricken 
colleges, whole coveys of U.S. Senators. A. 
House subcommittee publishes a damning re- 
port on Pentagon procurement procedures, 
Such gifted cartoonists as Herblock and oli" 
phant treat us daily to caricatures of bloated 
generals playing billion-dollar games. The 
military budget, we are told, is no longer 
sacrosanct: Defense spending will be cut to 
the bone. 

In the midst of this orchestrated howling, 
it is not easy to raise a small voice of rea- 
son. Yet the voice has to be raised: This 
nation is not spending too much on defense. 
We probably are spending too little. 

Sure enough, vast sums have been spent 
badly, on tanks that won't run, and planes 
that won't perform, and missiles that go 
awry. Defense Secretary Laird has a prodi- 
gious task ahead of him, in cracking down 
on defense contractors who have been taking 
advantage of the government. Laird is a 
tough hombre, and will do what has to be 
done. 

But the demand that the U.S. spend less 
for national security is a demand that makes 
no sense—not at a time when the Soviet Un- 
ion is upgrading its navy and expanding its 
missile program. Regardless of the outcome in 
Vietnam, our general purpose forces must be 
kept at high levels, To permit their erosion, 
in effect, is to abandon commitments; 
eventually, such a course involves the piece- 
meal yielding of most of the world to ad- 
vancing Soviet power. 

Sad to say, that is the course the false 
economizers are pursuing. The consequences 
of this folly already are appearing. 

For a case in point, consider the critical 
situation that has developed in the field of 
naval aviation. The Navy maintains an in- 
ventory of roughly 8,250 planes. Six years 
ago, the average age of a Navy plane was 
about three years. Today the average age is 
more than seven. 

Upwards of 2,400 naval aircraft already 
have outlived their service life; another 
2,000 will reach that point of obsoles- 
cence within three years. Naval Reserve 
wings have been stripped of planes and 
parts. Nothing remains in mothballs. The 
Navy’s inventory of fighters has dropped 
from 1,700 to 1,100 in eight years. Vice Ad- 
miral Thomas F. Connolly, head of naval 
aviation, has a blunt phrase that sums it 
up: We are engaged, he says, in “unilateral 
fiscal disarmament.” 

It will be five years before the Navy’s proud 
new multipurpose plane, the swept-wing F- 
14, begins to arrive in significant numbers, 
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Grumman Aircraft is building this beauty; 
and in view of the outcry over Lockheed’s 
runaway costs on the C5A, it may be in order 
to note some of the hard-nosed provisions of 
Grumman's contract on the F-14. 

The Navy wrote into that contract certain 
specific requirements on design and per- 
formance—weight, range, acceleration, land- 

speed, and the like. Penalty clauses are 
attached, If Grumman goes over the maxi- 
mum weight by as much as a hundred 
pounds, a $440,000 penalty will be imposed. 
Grumman will have to pay $1 million for 
every 10 miles of range by which it misses, 
The penalty for missing the maximum ap- 
proach speed is $1 million a knot, The com- 
pany is confident that it will meet these re- 
quirements, on time, within the target price. 

The Navy ought to be ordering, 1,000 planes 
@ year at a cost of $4.8 billion. The econo- 
mizers threaten to whack this replenishment 
schedule almost in half—and the Navy is 
not alone in its appropriation troubles. All 
our basic defense forces are in the same fix, 
This way lies disaster; that’s where we're 
headed now. 


He calls our attention to a prospective 
major disaster. He mentions only a small 
portion of the problems and deficiencies 
of the Department of the Navy. The Air 
Force, Army, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
and merchant marines are in similar 
serious straits. 

Some critics of course will claim I am 
being too sympathetic with the problems 
and deficiencies of the Department of 
Defense. Most people know better. I have 
been and will continue to be hardnosed 
with respect to any agency that spends 
the taxpayers’ dollars. The dollars are 
too hard to earn and even more difficult 
to save. We have a very special fiduciary 
responsibility when we spend somebody 
else’s money. I intend to be just as hard- 
nosed and careful about spending dollars 
for defense as I am in spending any 
other Federal revenues. No department 
is sacrosanct. The same criteria should 
apply to all Federal spending. 

In an attempt to assure that this cri- 
teria is applied, I have introduced a 
bil—H.R. 4857—which will require a 
certified “price tag” on each new legis- 
lative proposal requiring more than $1,- 
000,000 in total expenditure, whether in 
the Department of Defense or elsewhere. 

Under my proposal a proforma profit 
and loss statement or balance sheet cer- 
tified by the General Accounting Office 
as being a true and total cost would be 
required before any new legislative pro- 
posal can be reported out of committee 
for floor consideration. 

Some of the MUSIC critics fail to re- 
member that more than $6 billion was 
cut from President Johnson’s fiscal year 
1969 budget request for the DOD, even 
at a time when our casualties were in- 
creasing. If all agencies and depart- 
ments had been curtailed as much, we 
would have a better handle on inflation 
right now. 

Nevertheless, it should be remembered 
that national security is not cheap and 
freedom is not free. So long as we 
have international marauders, we must 
maintain a sufficient defense. When we 
ask men to risk death, we owe them the 
best weapons and equipment we can 
provide. 

Some of the critics of MUSIC would 
have us believe that we can simply go to 
a shop and order the newest, most so- 
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phisticated aircraft ever dreamed of— 
which will perform perfectly many 
functions which have never been per- 
formed before—and expect delivery the 
next month—yet pay the “shelf price.” 
If they were the contractor, if they were 
the scientist, if they were the industrial 
manager, how would they perform? 
Dozens of contracting procedures and 
techniques have been used. Perhaps we 
have not yet devised the perfect con- 
tracting mechanism or instrument to 
guarantee fairness and efficiency for all 
parties, but no one can honestly say that 
all parties have not tried. 

Some of the carping about “MIC” and 
the “exposure” of military procurement 
overruns and worthless experiments is 
somewhat akin to publicity seeking 
Monday morning quarterbacks who do 
not know a hotdog from a “red dog.” 

Many vituperative critics of MUSIC 
have alluded to a conspiracy. None will 
say it directly because the law is clear 
and effective to cope with any such con- 
spiracy or collusion. This suggestion al- 
ways disentegrates when it comes to the 
evidential stage because then the in- 
tegrity of the accused usually exceeds 
the integrity of the accuser. Of course 
the critics never permit their sugges- 
tions of collusion, wrongdoing or crimi- 
nality to proceed to the evidential or 
proof stage because then their oppor- 
tunity for demagogy evaporates. 

Some of the “military maligners” may 
be mystified by the myths that “if we 
do not do anything to the enemy, he 
will not do anything to us” or that “if 
we ignore communism, the Communists 
will ignore us.” These myths are just as 
deluding as the belief that “if we want 
peace, we can have it—simply by doing 
nothing.” 

Those who bolster their demagogic 
attacks upon the “military-industrial 
complex” with quotations from General 
Eisenhower, usually quote the general 
out of context and only partially as 
follows: 

In the councils of government, we must 
guard against the acquisition of unwarranted 
influence, whether sought or unsought, by 
the military-industrial complex. The poten- 
tial for the disastrous rise of misplaced 
power exists and will persist. 

We must never let the weight of this com- 
bination endanger our liberties or demo- 
cratic processes. We should take nothing for 
granted. Only an alert and knowledgeable 
citizenry can compel the proper meshing of 
the huge industrial and military machinery 
of defense with our peaceful methods and 
goals, so that security and liberty may pros- 
per together, 


As I read President Eisenhower’s fare- 
well address in full, he was equally con- 
cerned about the potential evil of the 
university-Government axis. 

In the same fashion, the free university, 
historically the fountainhead of free ideas 
and scientific discovery, has experienced a 
revolution in the conduct of research. Partly 
because of the huge costs involved, a govern- 
ment contract becomes virtually a substitute 
for intellectual curiosity. For every old black- 
board there are now hundreds of new elec- 
tronic computers. 

The prospect of domination of the nation’s 
scholars by Federal employment, project allo- 
cations, and the power of money is ever 
present—and is gravely to be regarded, 
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Yet, in holding scientific research and dis- 
covery in respect, as we should, we must also 
be alert to the equal and opposite danger 
that public policy could itself become captive 
of a scientific-technological elite. 


This admonition should be remem- 
bered in the context of the current 
clamor. The relationship, even depend- 
ency, between the Government and the 
university is much closer than any al- 
leged clique between the military and the 
industrial. 

Today the university, almost every 
university, could not function without 
the subsidy—in numerous forms—of the 
Federal Government. Many universities 
which claim to be private or parochial 
or independent are none of these—they 
are dependent upon, and subservient to, 
the Federal Government for funds, for 
scholars, for fellowships, for facilities, 
for research grants, and much more. If 
you do not believe this, I will show you 
my files of letters from universities and 
colleges from throughout our land say- 
ing that, if this or that Federal program 
is not “fully funded” their collapse is 
imminent. 

General Eisenhower was reminding us 
of something which is very dear to us. 
We Americans want no segment, or no al- 
liance of segments, of our society to dom- 
inate our society. I, for one, do not want 
the Government, or any combination of 
governments, to dominate our society. I 
do not want an “intellectual-scientific” 
clique to dominate our society. I do not 
want the news media, or any coalition of 
the news media, to dominate our society. 
General Eisenhower’s warning should be 
heeded. But to use a limited portion of 
his wise admonition as a clarion call to 
malign, degrade, and demogog is a great 
and grave distortion of his meaning and 
can be a serious detriment to our na- 
tional security. 

General Eisenhower also said some- 
thing that was more significent, more 
topical now and which he considered 
to be more crucial to our survival as a 
nation of free men and women; namely: 

We face a hostile ideology—global in scope, 
atheistic in character, ruthless in purpose, 
and insidious in method. Unhappily the dan- 


ger it poses promises to be of indefinite du- 
ration, 

Throughout America’s adventure in free 
government, our basic purposes have been 
to keep the peace; to foster progress in hu- 
man achievement; and to enhance liberty, 
dignity and integrity among people and 
among nations. To strive for less would be 
unworthy of a free and religious people, 
Any failure traceable to arrogance, or our 
lack of comprehension or readiness to sacri- 
fice would inflict upon us grievous hurt both 
at home aand abroad. 

A vital element in keeping the peace is 
our Military Establishment, Our arms must 
be mighty, ready for instant action, so that 
no potential aggressor may be tempted to 
risk his own destruction. 

We can no longer risk emergency improv- 
isation of national defense. 


Thus General Eisenhower said in clear 
language that to insure our freedom we 
must remain strong; weakness invites 
aggression or bullying; current condi- 
tions and weapons will no longer allow 
us time—as in the past—to gear up from 
cozy complacency to emergency situa- 
tions; reliance upon hasty improvisations 
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in matters of national defense is ineffec- 
tive, perhaps fatal, and terribly costly in 
lives and resources. MUSIC needs per- 
recting, not wrecking. 

There must be effective cooperation 
and coordination between the military- 
research-industrial segments of our so- 
ciety. There must be more complete in- 
tegration of the civilian and military 
components of our society. This coopera- 
tive objective ought to be encouraged, not 
maligned. Certainly the cooperation 
ought to be in the public, rather than 
the private, interest. But we should keep 
our eye on the real target—wrongdoing 
for private aggrandizement at public ex- 
pense, not the cooperative association of 
the various segments of our society in 
our collective interest of national se- 
curity. 

As we tenaciously reserve our right 
and responsibility to scrutinize and criti- 
cize the spending of tax dollars by every 
Federal agency, especially by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, I believe we have a con- 
comitant responsibility to use facts and 
draw reasonable conclusions without bias 
and without seeking personal attention 
of self aggrandizement at the expense of 
other innocent or defenseless persons or 
groups. 

There are several other general areas 
of inquiry which could be pursued by 
those desirous of obtaining better com- 
parisons and truer perspectives: 

First, what is the percentage of our 
gross national product that we are com- 
mitting to national security today, 10, 
25, or 50 years ago? How does our per- 
centage compare with the percentage of 
other world powers with comparable 
security responsibilities? 

Second, what is the condition or state 
of “maintenance and repair” of our de- 
fense system today? Compared to 10, 25 
or 50 years ago? Compared with other 
world powers? 

Third, visit any military base—notice 
its condition and state of repair. Compare 
its condition and state of repair to other 
Federal agency buildings and facilities, or 
with State, county, or city governmental 
facilities. 

Fourth, what are the central govern- 
ments of other countries spending for 
housing, medical care, education, crime 
prevention, welfare? What percentage 
of their GNP are other countries spend- 
ing for these needs of their citizens? 
How does the quality of these and other 
citizen comfort items compare with ours? 

Do not accept everything you hear 
from the critics. They usually are given 
extraordinary space and time in the mass 
media. They usually are more vocal. But 
we should insist that they prove their 
allegations. Then, if they can prove their 
allegations, join them, support them until 
the deficiency or wrongdoing is corrected. 

Our military strength has preserved 
our freedom and liberty for almost two 
centuries. The construction of our repre- 
sentative system of government and our 
free enterprise system of business and 
industry has permitted us to achieve a 
position of superiority, security and af- 
fluence unequaled in the world. The in- 
dustrial segment of our Nation has al- 
ways responded with competence and 
alacrity to every war or other national 
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emergency. We should not be ashamed 
or worried about MUSIC, we should en- 
courage this cooperative venture in our 
continued quest for peace with freedom 
and justice. We should never tolerate 
any wrongdoing; we should vigilantly 
oppose all waste and extravagance; we 
should work assiduously to improve the 
system and to quickly correct deficien- 
cies. 

We should expose, isolate, and refuse 
to aid and abet the carping critics who 
make no constructive contributions. We 
should know and understand why some 
critics emerge now rather than during 
the last 8 years. There is no opportune 
time for partisan political carping when 
American lives and our national secur- 
ity is at stake. 

The critics seem to be suffering a psy- 
chological complex about complexes. 
These critics offer no practical alterna- 
tive. One suggestion is complete sociali- 
zation of the Department of Defense. 
This would eliminate any “complex”, of 
course, but simply convert our defense 
system to the Russian-style totalitarian 
system—the most expensive, least effec- 
tive method for obtaining sufficient 
weaponry and facilities to respond to 
any crisis. 

Another system sometimes suggested is 
to employ numerous inspectors general. 
This could be much more expensive and 
redundant with less benefit. With the 
constant probers of the Congress, the 
intrepid news media, the reports of dis- 
appointed contractors and viligant em- 
ployees, the publicity-seeking politicians, 
the proficient GAO, and the persistent 
Renegotiation Board, the true story and 
the facts will out. 

Additionally, Secretary of Defense 
Melvin Laird has wisely proposed the 
formation of a blue-ribbon investigation 
committee to be chaired by Mr. Gilbert 
W. Fitzhugh, chairman of the board, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Mr. 
Fitzhugh appears eminently qualified to 
undertake this critical task. He appears 
to be assuming the responsibility with an 
unbiased and open mind and an earnest- 
ness which will redound to the credit of 
the committee, the benefit of our national 
security, the improvement of our pro- 
curement practices and the excellence of 
our research and development programs. 

I would hope that someday there will 
be no international marauders and that 
no Department of Defense would be 
necessary, but that wondrous day has 
not yet dawned. Until that day dawns, 
MUSIC may save our Nation, our way 
of life, from being buried. 

We must save it from being vilified, 
dismantled, or disbanded. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 
BENEFITS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Tunney) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation directed to- 
ward increasing the security of the re- 
tiring Federal employee. This bill is de- 
signed to strengthen the civil service em- 
ployees’ retirement system. 
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Through the improvements which this 
bill will make in the civil service retire- 
ment and disability fund will come as- 
surances that sufficient funds will al- 
ways be available to pay in full and on 
time the annuities of the Government’s 
retirees and survivor annuitants. This 
bill is designed to rehabilitate the sad 
condition of the retirement system—a 
program which is a vital part of the Fed- 
eral employment system, and one of 
Paramount importance to the Govern- 
ment’s millions of retired, active, and 
future employees and their families. 

This measure recognizes the problems 
resulting from past and present funding 
practices, resolves doubts of the system’s 
financial integrity, and develops a de- 
finite plan of action to insure its ability 
to fulfill its obligations. 

The problems of which I speak did not 
develop overnight. The system’s in- 
ability to meet future commitments is 
attributable to funding practices that 
have been grossly inadequate since the 
program’s very inception in 1920. Em- 
ployees have always paid their full share 
of retirement costs as set by law. Gov- 
ernment has appropriated substantial 
sums to the civil service retirement and 
disability fund from time to time; but 
it has not contributed, regularly and sys- 
tematically, in amounts sufficient to meet 
that portion of accruing costs not covered 
by employee contributions. 

None of the several methods of financ- 
ing proposed from 1920 through 1957 
provided for an automatic reflection of 
the Government’s share of retirement 
costs in annual appropriation. Because 
employee contributions annually ex- 
ceded benefit payments, the expansion 
of Federal employment during the 1930’s 
and 1940’s further obscured the poten- 
tial impact of an ever-increasing un- 
funded liability. However, the stabiliza- 
tion of employment during the early 
fifties, combined with inadequate and 
sporadic employer contributions, made 
it apparent that as the system matured, 
annual trust fund revenues would soon 
be less than benefit payments. 

Projections show that the deficiency 
will increase and that the fund will ulti- 
mately be depleted unless action is taken. 
By increasing the Government’s contri- 
butions my bill will generate sufficient 
revenue to properly support the benefit 
and retirement program. 

Comptroller General of the United 
States, Elmer B. Staats, speaking for the 
General Accounting Office, has stated: 

We believe that, in furtherance of the ob- 
jective of prudent management of the Gov- 
ernment’s financial affairs, a consistent 
method of financing the system should be 
established that will recognize and provide 
for all costs of maintaining the system from 
year to year as the costs are incurred. 


He further states: 


It is our view that, regardless of the ap- 
proach the Congress may choose to follow, it 
is important that a definite plan be adopted 
to improve the financing of the system at 
an early date. 


g bill proposes such a “definite 
plan.” 

Additionally, Mr. Speaker, this bill 
improves the benefit structure of the civil 
service retirement system. The improve- 
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ments include reducing the number of 
years considered in deciding an employ- 
ee’s “average pay” from 5 to 3. Similar 
adjustments in the actual computation 
of annuities will likewise favor the Gov- 
ernment employee. 

The civil service retirement system is 
a most important responsibility. It is an 
essential part of a modern employment 
system designed to attract and retain 
employees of the caliber required to con- 
duct the complex business of Govern- 
ment. It contributes importantly toward 
financial security of millions of people. 
There should never exist the slightest 
doubt of the system’s ability to meet its 
commitments to these people. That doubt 
now exists. 

The Government’s financial obligation 
is clear. The Government’s recognition 
of, and action to meet, that obligation is 
imperative. The situation has been 
studied intensively during the past few 
years. It is time now, that Government 
face the problem realistically and adopt 
some definite program to meet it. Passage 
of this measure will be adoption of such 
a program. 


“GHETTO KIDS” PROPAGATE A TRA- 
DITION OF REGARD FOR TEACH- 
ERS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. FARBSTEIN) is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent of mine, Attorney Aaron Fish- 


man in New York City, believes that the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD has served a won- 
derful purpose in disseminating matters 
of a cultural interest to the Nation and 
he writes to report on the continuity and 
development of matters that were re- 
ported here before. The interest of alumni 
in the children of an elementary school 
is rare since we find alumni interest di- 
rected to schools of higher learning. But 
it is well directed when we consider the 
importance to young children of an 
awareness of affiliation with a tradition 
and with alumni of importance. In these 
perilous days of our educational system 
the efforts of alumni “to give a damn” as 
they say in New York City, about the dis- 
advantaged have impressed the board of 
education which had our last CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recor report distributed to the 
almost 1,000 schools so that they could 
follow good example. Items like the fol- 
lowing may serve as guidelines of com- 
mendable conduct that the Nation should 
know about as being in the national 
interest. It is about what is probably the 
best known elementary school alumni 
group in the country. The item follows: 

Alumnus Charles H. Silver a former mem- 
ber of the Board of Education of New York 
City and now an assistant to the mayor of 
New York City is the president of the Beth 
Israel Medical Center which has just cele- 
brated its 80th anniversary by tendering a 
testimonial dinner to Dr. Albert Sabin of 
antipolio vaccine fame. 

At the medical center is inscribed a credo 
which will be a permanent statement of the 
philosophy of Charles H. Silver—‘I know of 
no phase of human endeavor which is nobler 
in purpose than the healing of the sick and 
the alleviation of suffering. I know of no 
institution that serves a community with 
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such utter unselfishness and such great effec- 
tiveness as a modern hospital. I know of no 
personal relationship that is more genuine 
and tender than that which exists between 
the patients in a hospital and the men and 
women in white who function within its 
walls. This, our credo for more than half a 
century, will endure long after those who 
now serve Beth Israel Hospital have passed 
on.” 

For the past 20 years Mr. Silver has also 
served as chairman of the annual Alfred E. 
Smith Memorial Foundation Dinner. The din- 
ner raises funds to provide for the poor, the 
sick, and the underprivileged regardless of 
race, creed, or color, contributing millions of 
dollars to hospitals, especially St. Vincent’s 
and Beth Israel and to Catholic Relief Serv- 
ices and other charitable organizations. 

In the past Francis Cardinal Spellman 
headed the Foundation as president and 
Mr. Silver was the vice president. At the last 
dinner Archbishop Terrence J. Cooke, now 
a cardinal, succeeded as the president. The 
occasion was an historic one which Charles H, 
Silver presided over, In an unrehearsed, bril- 
liant display of wit, good taste, and good will 
appeared the President of the United States, 
Lyndon B. Johnson, Vice President Hubert H. 
Humphrey, and Richard Nixon, Assembled on 
& six-tier dais were among others Mayor 
John V. Lindsay, Governor Rockefeller, Gov- 
ernor Hughes of New Jersey, Senators Javits 
and Goodell, ex-Governor of New York 
Thomas E. Dewey. The guest of honor was 
James A. Farley. 

Referring to these guests in his remarks 
Dinner Chairman Silver said: They are 
leaders in the human parish that fuses men 
of all faiths in search for a way of life to 
ease the tensions of today and to meet the 
trials of tomorrow. They are leaders and fol- 
lowers, too, of those who minister to the 
human spirit—those men of God who will 
give us the strength to carry on despite 
seemingly overwhelming odds—despite the 
rage and riot in our streets and the bitterness 
and bloodshed between men and nations 
-... Today’s frustrations and anger—to- 

y’s injustice and insecurity—should re- 
mind us that American is what we make it— 
for ourselves—and for our children.” 

When Archbishop Cooke travelled to Rome 
to receive from Pope Paul VI the pallium, the 
symbol of the fullness of episcopal office in- 
cluded in the party that travelled to Rome 
was his good friend, Charles H. Silver. 

Alumnus Israel Cummings who is the presi- 
dent of the Shamokin Woolen Mills refers 
to his schoolmates as "Those ghetto kids.” 
He is very proud of them since in addition 
to Charles H. Silver, their names include 
Senator Javirs, Ben Javits, George and Ira 
Gershwin, Paul Muni, Edward G. Robinson, 
Irving Jacobson, Irvin Caesar, Harry Golden, 
Surrogate Silverman, Judge Simon Silver and 
Judge Samuel J. Leibowtz. “A half century 
ago we referred to the ghetto children as 
‘underprivileged.’ Today we speak of the ‘dis- 
advantaged.’ But semantics aside, an editorial 
entitled “A Clue to Decency” that appeared 
in the New York Journal-American said: 
They grew up in a neighborhood of immigrant 
parents huddled in tenements, and they rose 
above their environment. Perhaps the reason 
was summed up best by Charles H. Silver, 
former president of the board of education, 
and alumnus, when he said: ‘Maybe we do 
not know all the answers to the problems of 
delinquency * * * but we know that the 
regard we had for our teachers and the love 
we had for our parents made a great dif- 
ference in our lives. We believe that a new 
generation can find inspiration in these 
words.’ ” 

A big event in New York was the occasion 
of Cummings 80th birthday when Mayor 
Lindsay, Borough President Percy Sutton, 
Attorney General Lefkowitz, Congressman 
Leonard Farbstein, Samuel Silberman, 
president of the Federation of Jewish Phil- 
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anthropies and Frank Weil, president of the 
Education Alliance joined representatives of 
community organizations in honoring him. 
Part of this event was the gift of a building 
to the Education Alliance of a Recreational 
Center containing a new gymnasium, 15 
recreational rooms and a roof playground by 
Israel and Leah Cummings. An honor paid 
to Mrs. Cummings on this occasion was the 
renaming of one of the summer camps which 
they founded to be known as Camp Leah. 

Because his beneficence remembered the 
place he came from he has been stamped as 
The Man Who Did Not Forget. He has dis- 
covered a great personal satisfaction in es- 
tablishing Israel Cummings Day at the 
Circus. He recently sent down 8 buses to the 
East Side and picked up over 500 children 
from the Anna Silver School, the Education 
Alliance, the Rabbi Jacob Joseph School, the 
University Settlement and the Henrietta 
Szold School and a police squad car led them 
up to the new Madison Square Garden. Ice 
cream was as always part of the visit. 

Because to help support his family he had 
to drop out of elementary school, aiding 
dropouts became a specialty of his. For his 
generosity to the U.S. Navy League he was 
presented with an admiral’s sword. Many 
groups have honored him but he had an over- 
whelming desire for that elementary school 
diploma which he had left behind. After 65 
years the Board of Education decided that 
he had probably earned one and it was pre- 
sented to him by schoolmate U.S. Senator 
Jacob K. Javits at an alumni reunion dinner. 
He says, “I have made it my business 
throughout my whole life to help others to 
help themselves and I have felt that the sat- 
isfaction of giving has paid me back many- 
fold.” Good habits and his selflessness are 
probably the reasons for his longevity. 

We pay a last tribute to some of the 
“Ghetto Kids” who have just left our midst; 
Charles Guttman, president of the Padding- 
ton Corporation whose philanthropy included 
gifts of a building for the Henry Settlement 
and the Beth Israel Medical Center; Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Rosenblum, community and religious 
leader; Irving Alpert who worked for better 
housing legislation; Human A. Meltzer who 
spent a lifetime in the Immigration Service 
and George Levy, the oldest alumnus, Span- 
ish-American war veteran and famous ball 
park announcer, 

An illustration of the enterprise and imag- 
inative behavior of East Side teenagers who 
were part of the “disadvantaged” living of 
that early era is that of the Forton Club. 
Made up largely of boys of P.S. 20 who lived 
in the school area of Forsyth and Rivington 
Streets—a group which had Irving Mandell 
(later a chancellor commander of the Grand 
Lodge of the Knights of Pythias of the State 
of New York), Murray Fishman, William Al- 
pert and Jack Kamlet as the leaders of this 
social club in 1910. The name Forton stemmed 
from the two streets, and they first met at 
the corner of “the streets where they lived”, 
at times in the University Settlement at the 
other corner, and most of the time in each 
other’s homes. With their small dues they 
later hired a clubroom for their dances and 
socials, away from dance halls. The group 
stuck together and when family relationships 
came into their lives, they formed a lodge, 
bought cemetery land and became pretty 
well established when under the leadership 
of Judge Max Meltzer, Harry Perlis, Lou 
Seltz, Sam Stackell, William Alpert, Irving 
Alpert, William Steirman, Moe Hellman, Iry- 
ing Mandel and Allan Bienstock they incor- 
porated their lodge. 

They were a community minded group and 
community welfare was their program. They 
shared in the relief of disasters that occurred 
on the East Side. The Forton Ladies Auxillary 
have taken on the project of distributing 
Passover baskets to the needy. The lodge has 
created a scholarship fund for the deserving 
of the community and has concerned itself 
with the committee working for better hous- 
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ing. After some sixty years the lodge now has 
320 members, among them Attorney General 
Louis Lefkowitz and Supreme Court Judge 
Samuel Spiegel. Harry Perlis a recent 20 
alumni association president has been slated 
as the Forton Man of the Year for 1969. They 
maintain their club house at 301 East 14th 
St. in New York City. 

Alumnus Irving Jacobson has developed 
an international reputation by his portrayal 
of Sancho Panza in Man of La Mancha. He 
has within a period of fours years of the 
play’s run, used up eleven Don Quixotes. 
Jacobson, despite a lifetime of comedy back- 
ground chose not to present Sancho Panza as 
a funny man but as Miguel de Cervantes 
intended him, a simple peasant whose love 
and loyalty to his master Don Quixote moved 
many viewers to tears, watching them set 
out on their glorious quest to right wrongs, 
dreaming impossible dreams and reaching 
for unreachable stars. 

When Lynda Johnson and her mother 
visited with Jacobson backstage Lynda re- 
marked that her father could use a Sancho 
Panza in Washington, he answered with the 
now famous remark, “Well, I'm off on Mon- 
days”. Ethel and Robert Kennedy were both 
very much moved by Sancho and the senator 
was very much interested in Jacobson mem- 
orabilia which revealed him as a schoolmate 
of the senior senator Jacob Javits. When 
Ethel urged Sancho to persuade Robert to 
take a much needed haircut, Jacobson said, 
“Don't you do it Senator, you may yet have 
to play Sancho!" When Congressman Celler 
visited with him he revealed an in depth 
acquaintance with Cervantes. 

Sensing the importance to the children of 
meeting and mixing with professional actors, 
Jacobson brought down to his school the 
principals of his Men of La Mancha com- 
pany, Don Quixote (David Atkinson) and 
Dulcinea (Bernice Massey) to watch the 
children’s glee club put on a miniature per- 
formance of the play and to mix with them, 
join in their singing and talk “theater”. He 
also traveled to the St. Albans Hospital with 
members of the company to entertain service 
men returned from Vietnam. 

Ben Bloom, alumnus and music publisher 
is proud of the photo of George Gershwin 
an old time student which reads “To Ben 
Bloom who gave me my first job in the music 
business”. Ben Bloom delights in organizing 
with the help of the Brandt Pictures offices, 
parties to the movies for groups of children. 

Out in Las Vegas alumnus Charles Kandel 
is one of the Sands Hotel executives. At the 
request of the Hon. Walter S. Baring M.C. 
one of the flags which had flown over the U.S. 
Capitol was presented to Kandel “in recog- 
nition of your outstanding service to your 
former comrades in arms and your patriotic 
service to your country”. Kandel sent it to 
his old public school in New York City where 
it is exhibited for the children to see. 

Kandel has made a special project of vet- 
eran welfare, rehabilitation and hospital as- 
sistance, and scholarships for youngsters of 
all faiths. He is national deputy rehabilita- 
tion officer of the Jewish War Veterans and 
a national aide de camp of Veterans of World 
War I. His interests have also included the 
American Cancer Society and the Shrine 
Club. He is a brother of the well known 
writer Aben Kandel. 

Ralph D. Cole who heads the Consolidated 
Lithographing Corporation has made a spe- 
cial project of a multiple purposes certificate 
of commendation which carrys on the very 
important recognition program which the 
alumni have fostered among faculty and 
alumni to intensify interest in the aims of 
their tradition. The principal uses them to 
encourage excellence in every direction by 
presenting them in public to the deserving. 

The last reunion of the alumni held at the 
Statler-Hilton in New York City featured a 
tribute in honor of the birthday of the orga- 
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nization’s founder, attorney and old time 
teacher, Nathaniel Phillips. The evening 
also paid tribute to its illustrious alumnus, 
Irving Caesar, world famous lyricist of 
“Swanee” and “Tea For Two”. Participating 
in the tribute were Congressmen Leonard 
Farbstein and Emanuel Celler, and Harry 
Hershfield and Harry (Only in America) 
Golden and representatives of ASCAP. 

The Pledge to the Flag used the music 
which Caesar had written and presented to 
the Congress in behalf of ASCAP. It was re- 
called that when the new song for the Pledge 
was introduced to the country at a joint ses- 
sion of Congress the Marine and Air Force 
Bands and the Singing Marine Sargeants par- 
ticipated. The entire Congress assembled 
faced towards the gallery and applauded a 
little East Side boy now grown to full man- 
hood, Irving Caesar, the author of the na- 
tion’s new song. 

Principal Benjamin Falon continued the 
tradition of reissuing the diplomas to the 
50th anniversary graduating class. The 
alumni are teacher minded and rose in recog- 
nition of the 90th birthday of their old prin- 
cipal. Dr, I. Edwin Goldwasser and the 80th 
birthday of their physical ed instructor Her- 
man Brown. Peter J. Massaro, happy about 
the reunion offered this tribute to his home 
town New York City: 

“She’s mine—no matter where I roam. My 
well being is secure in knowing that she will 
be there when I return, Despite the hustle 
and bustle which annoy strangers, to me her 
sounds are the beat I need.” 

He is the proud possessor of a letter of ap- 
preciation from His Holiness Pope Paul VI 
for the Christmas prayer that he composed 
and sent titled “Carrillons on High Ring in 
His Praise.” The reunion dinner was chaired 
by Jack Kamlet and m’c’d by Judge Simon 
Silver, president of the organization. 

You will recall the fact that Carl Sandburg, 
the poet laureate, was made part of the 
tradition of a New York East Side school. In 
impressive ceremonies a tablet was erected 
at the Anna Silver P.S. 20. The statement was 
obtained by alumnus Harry Golden, Sand- 
burg’s neighbor and biographer. It reads, 
“The restless and venturing human spirit of 
youth may perform tomorrow with exploits 
today called visionary and impossible. What 
the young people want and dream across the 
next hundred years will shape history and 
more than any other motivation to be named. 
The walls of this school might be saying, 
‘youth when lighted and alive and given a 
sporting chance is strong for struggle and 
not afraid of any toils or punishments or 
dangers or death.’” That statement prepared 
in 1961 reveals a timely admonition of the 
importance of our maintaining confidence 
in youth. To perpetuate the memory and 
ideals of the great poet laureate the Alumni 
will yearly vie for the honor of being the 
donors of the Carl Sandburg Memorial Prize 
to the student selected by the teachers as 
one who characterizes the teachings of the 
great poet laureate. 

Margaret Sandburg, a daughter, writes 
from Connemara Farms in Flatrock, North 
Carolina that the resolution of North Car- 
olina’s Senator Ervin to make a national his- 
toric site of the Sandburg homestead passed 
both Houses by voice vote and obtained the 
President’s signature. The Secretary of the 
Interior was authorized to acquire it. From 
Cleveland Helga Sandburg, the wife of Dr. 
Crile, has come a letter containing a poem 
“Addressed To A Father”. It is a beautiful 
poem in tribute to Carl Sandburg and it is 
comforting to know that he has left us a 
heritage in a daughter who inherits his own 
great talent. She has sent it to the children 
of the school where a permanent Sandburg 
exhibit is being set-up. Part of the display in 
addition to the Sandburg plaque are the 
color photo sent by President Johnson of 
himself with Carl Sandburg. Through the 
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kindness of Kate Rodina Steichen there has 
been added a copy of the famous Sandburg 
Profiles which her father Edward Steichen 
took of his brother-in-law Sandburg. This 
is the poem “Addressed To A Father”. 


“I remember you in various ways; 

The picture I have of you of those days 
Differs perhaps from what you’d think it is. 
Living is an unprobed game that children 

play 
Since everyone else is doing it too. 


“You sat on the house’stop above three 
stairways, 

Your skin caging the sun with brassed 
felicity, 

And spoke to me father’s counsel 

To which I gave little mind, 

Though admiring your glad attitude, and 
being 

Sure that the world was firm, since you 
held 

Its reins so exceeding well. The smoke 

Had gone from your cold clenched cigar; 
the wood 

Of the orange crate was hot to touch; in 
back 


Of you the iron grill was flooded by a trum- 
pet vine; 

The tropical blooms hid clustering from 

The sun which was stamped with your 


name, 
Which belonged I knew to you. 


“That was one thing, the sun; another was 
Your voice humming as you descended un- 
counted stairs 
To where the rest of us were at table. 
Two mad beautiful Irish setters howling 


joy 
Prefaced your arrival. A song started lusty 
When you reached the second staircase; it 
might be, 
‘Everybody works at our house! But my old 
man!’ 
The faces in the room went wheeling to 
your voice. Then 


“Your affection for night, your walking 

through it, 

its blackness where 

glowed 

One evening star like a tiny sun 

Or the beginning moon like a cobweb 
looped 

Or an old sated one in a blue baze. 


“For these thanks: the globe and bugle 
blooms, the red dogs 

And song; the night that I hold on tem- 
porary loan.” 


A visit to the school would show that its 
corridor referred to as the P.S. 20 Alumni Hall 
contains a museum of the tradition that the 
alumni are so proud of and which they be- 
lieve should serve as a shrine and a source 
of inspiration to the generations of children 
who will follow and will be guided by the 
standards which have been set. 

The Hall of Fame tablet contains the 100 
best names in the history of the school, hon- 
oring those who have succeeded in their vo- 
cations and who have served the community, 
and it is intended to acquaint future gen- 
erations with the alumni with whom they 
share the school’s tradition. 

Exhibit cases show the works and the story 
of achievement of many of the alumni. The 
internationally famous muralist Lumen 
Martin Winter who designed the murals for 
the Air Force Chapel in Colorado Springs 
and the AFL-CIO Building in Washington 
created the mosaic glass Immigration mural 
which tells the story of the background of the 
students who came to the school. It contains 
the famous lines of Emma Lazarus—“Give 
me your tired, your poor, your huddled masses 
yearning to breathe free.” John F. Kennedy’s 
statement “America is a nation of immi- 
grants, descendants of immigrants” em- 
phasizes the ideology behind the school’s 
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tradition. The most valued statement is 
probably the one that gave rise to the school’s 
anthem “Ecce Quam Bonum, Quamque 
Jucundum Habitare Fratres In Unum” which 
are the Latin words for that ideal that we all 
strive for—‘Behold, How Good and How 
Pleasant It Is For Bretheren To Dwell To- 
gether In Unity.” Lumen Martin Winter 
recently donated a sketch of the late Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy with the inscription that 
he was so proud of “Some men see things as 
they are and say why. I dream things that 
never were and say why not.” 

Noteworthy are the legends in brass on 
the marble walls by Emerson, Lincoln, John 
F. Kennedy and Silver. Uncannily the legends 
of presidents Lincoln and Kennedy were set 
together on the same wall, long before the 
tragic Kennedy incident—two men whose 
presidential lives contained many parallels. 
Worthy are the Lincoln statement “Let Us 
Have Faith That Right Makes Might And In 
That Faith Let Us To The End Date To Do 
Our Duty As We Understand It,” and the 
Kennedy statement “And So My Fellow 
Americans, Ask Not What Your Country Can 
Do For you—Ask What You Can Do For Your 
Country.” 

The statement of Charles H. Silver who 
served for many years as president of the 
Board of Education contains a rich message— 
“Human Aspiration Reaches One Of The 
Highest Expressions In The Sacred And Noble 
Act Of Building A School. Because The Chil- 
dren Of Today Are The Parents Of Tomorrow 
There Are No Limits Of Time Or Distance To 
The Enrichment Of All Mankind Everywhere 
That Begins In a Single Classroom.” 

“Reaching the unreachable star” has be- 
come part of an inspiring vernacular. The 
inspiration of such an idea was already pres- 
ent in the school’s slogan engraved on every 
graduation pin—Per Aspera Ad Astra. 

Over 50 years ago the school had instituted 
the Davis School State. It honored a super- 
intendent and its purpose was to give the 
children an opportunity to learn live civics 
by having them select judges and mayors for 
the upper grades and a governor, secretary 
of state and prosecuting attorneys. In a 
sense it catered to the desires of the im- 
migrant population that was so anxious 
to do things the American way. As alumnus 
Harry (Only in America) Golden said in his 
New York Daily Column, “P.S. 20 is more 
than the repository for the names of success- 
ful sons sprung from the lower East Side. 
It represents one of the most visionary ex- 
periments in the history of human relation- 
ships, the making of an immigrant popula- 
tion into a citizen body politic. The teachers 
in public school 20 not only taught Ameri- 
can History but shared it.” 

Note should be taken of the program of 
recognition and awards which were effective 
as an incentive to building alumni interest. 
The creation of the “Our Teacher Award” 
called attention to the service which retired 
men and women had given in a lifetime of 
teaching of children. At the instance of 
Senator Javits a joint resolution was in- 
troduced in the senate establishing National 
Teachers Recognition Day on the 4th Wed- 
nesday in April. 

Alumni who had achieved notability and 
had served the community were awarded a 
“Certificate of Appreciation.” The nostalgic 
sentiment of the alumni was captured by the 
idea of “Time for Another Diploma” when 
the members of the 50th Anniversary Class 
each yere were presented with a duplicate of 
their elementary school diploma very few of 
which were still extant among the alumni. 

At the school restored as the Anna Silver 
P.S. 20 the faculty is tendered a luncheon 
annually by Mr. Silver and there is presented 
& community award by the faculty. Most 
recently Mrs. Rose Shapiro formerly the 
president of the Board of Education was 
presented with the award for her great in- 
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terest in the children of the New York City 
school system. 

The Sandburg statement which the poet 
laureate had prepared for the school inspired 
other friends of the school to do some writing 
for presentation. Theodore Reade Nathan, 
the aide of Charles H. Silver, and Director 
of the Lincoln Square Academy which is in- 
terested in children talented in writing, com- 
posing, music, art and the performing arts, 
has created the poem “East Side Mother” in 
keeping with the concept of the school which 
was dedicated to Anna Silver the symbol of 
all East Side mothers. 


“I'd gladly give up gold or fame 
To seek again that poor place 

Where when the hour of bedtime came, 
I gazed up at my mother’s face. 


“The hours have gone, the days have fied 
The years have washed away like sand ... 
Istand upon the shore of dread 
And cannot find my mother’s hand. 


“What wisdom—oh, what wealth is there 
To change that rumpled little fool— 
Who pushed her fingers from his hair 
Before he hurried off to school. 


“She watched him on his way to class 
Admonishing from up above: 
“Be sure to let the horse-car pass’— 
And so we heard the voice of love. 


“The East Side Mother long ago 
Gave us her strength, her faith, her 
youth— 
Gave us the will to learn and grow 
And so we know the voice of truth. 


“Look down once more from where you are 
To watch the children of our day, 
And be again their guiding star— 
Mother, help us find our way.” 


Smith and Dale, the internationally famous 
comedians and founders of the Avon Comedy 
Four, with its Dr. Kronkite and Mr. Dubious, 
met at the site of the original P.S. 20 when 
they ran into each other while riding on 
bicycles. They never graduated from their 
elementary school but they had many friends 
at the old school. In recent years they were 
made honorary members of the Alumni As- 
sociation. In 1963 on the occasion of the 
dedication ceremonies of the new school 
building, after some sixty years, the Board of 
Education decided that their accomplish- 
ments had fulfilled the requirement for an 
elementary school diploma and Supt. Dr. 
Donovan presented them with a special 
diploma. 

One of the honored guests participating 
in the dedication program was His Eminence, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman. In his remarks 
he congratulated Joe Smith and Charles 
Dale and referring to the elementary school 
diplomas which they had just received said, 
with a twinkle in his eye, “I hope that some- 
day I will merit one of those.” 

Joe Smith who is an artist with a brush 
and with the poetic line was inspired by the 
Sandburg effort to add his contribution to 
the poetry of the day with his poem “Mothers 
of The East Side”. “Go children, hurry! Don’t 
be late for school. Be a steady scholar—learn 
the golden rule. Listen to your teachers— 
they are your safety shields. Helping to mold 
your youth, leading on to higher fields. We 
mothers of the East Side wholeheartedly at- 
test to the integrity of your teachers to do 
their level best. We have faith in their system 
for better education. We have faith in their 
wisdom and allegiance to our Nation. So go 
children, hurry! Don’t be late for school. Be 
a steady scholar and learn the golden rule.” 

So that we may joyfully sing “America, 
The Beautiful” and as has been our practice 
in the past, we pass on some words of value 
to our school successors. The full meaning 
maybe a bit advanced, yet deserving of 
enlightenment and explanation by their 
teachers. 
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“If each of us can be helped by science to 
live a hundred years, what will it profit us if 
our hates and fears, our loneliness and re- 
morse will not permit us to enjoy them?”— 
David Neiswanger (Menninger Foundation) 

“In approaching your fellow men hold 
these principles as your foremost guides— 
Sincerity, Kindness, Graciousness.” 

When Robert F. Kennedy was asked what 
he thought leadership was, he said it was the 
ability to inspire people to develop their best 
talents. 

“Be mindful of the thoughtful courtesies 
of a gracious heart. It is strongly under- 
standing of the feeling of others, never too 
busy to protect and enlarge the self-respect 
of the others person and build his ego.”— 
Elizabeth Byrd. 

“We want a better America, an America 
that will give its citizens, first of all, a higher 
and higher standard of living so that no 
child will cry for food in the midst of plenty. 
We want to have an America where the in- 
ventions of science will be at the disposal of 
every American family, not merely for the 
few who can afford them; an America that 
will have no sense of insecurity and which 
will make it possible for all groups, regardless 
of race, creed or color to live in friendship, 
to be real neighbors; an America that will 
carry its great mission of helping other coun- 
tries to help themselves’—Sidney Hillman 

The Reverend Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
President of the University of Notre Dame, 
and Chairman of the United States Com- 
mission on Civil Rights speaks of the need 
of a vision. “Part of that vision must cer- 
tainly include law and order. But, curiously 
enough one cannot really have law and 
order without another part of the vision: 
greater achievement of justice in our times, 
more compassion for all, real love between 
generations.” 


AIR SERVICE TO HAWAII 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA) is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Hawaii has again been dealt 
a serious setback by still another delay, 
the fifth in as many months, in the ad- 
vent of much-needed additional air 
service between the mainland and 
Hawaii. Other States have similarly 
suffered, the Congress and the American 
people deserve to know the cause of the 
delay, and to receive the administra- 
tion’s assurance that this delay will not 
continue indefinitely. 

New mainland-Hawaii service can be 
implemented immediately as soon as the 
President decides the last remaining 
part of the international phase of the 
Trans-Pacific route case. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board made its recommen- 
dation weeks ago, but the administra- 
tion’s failure to act has resulted in re- 
peated postponement of new additional 
service. 

The administration, in one of its first 
official acts, decided to intervene in the 
Trans-Pacific route case on January 24, 
1969—over 5 months ago. It asked the 
CAB for a further recommendation on 
April 11. After receiving that recommen- 
dation, it still has not acted. 

To put this matter in perspective, it 
is ironic that it is taking the Nixon ad- 
ministration longer to decide the Trans- 
Pacific route case than to establish its 
position on the ABM. 

There are literally thousands of peo- 
ple on the mainland United States who 
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would like to visit Hawaii, but who are 
unable to do so because of a lack of ade- 
quate airline capacity. Hotel occupancy 
in Hawaii is falling, and the economy 
of the State is being injured—needlessly. 
The airlines are prepared to provide the 
service which the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has determined is required in the 
public interest. Summer is usually the 
height of Hawaii’s tourist season. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been invested in 
tourist plant facilities. The employment 
of thousands of people are dependent 
upon an expansion of Hawaii’s lifeline; 
namely, air service. An important seg- 
ment of our Nation’s travel economy is 
seriously threatened because of con- 
tinued indecision by the administration. 
In the meantime, none of the newly 
designated carriers has been able to fly 
a single mile. In anticipation of the 
starting date, airlines have kept offices 
open and staffs operating in Hawaii. 
However, the inauguration of the new 
carrier routes appears to be as uncertain 
and elusive today as it was in the days 
when Dwight D. Eisenhower was Presi- 
dent and the original Pacific route case 
was canceled after being handed down. 
A recent editorial in one of the Hon- 
olulu dailies sums up the entire situa- 
tion very aptly in these words: “We de- 
serve better from our Government.” 
Mr. Speaker, I am sure thousands of 
Americans share my sincere hope that 
the President will act promptly so that 
the Civil Aeronautics Board can proceed 
without further delay to authorize new 
mainland-Hawaii air service. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WEICKER), to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. HALPERN, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Tatcortt, for 15 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Cray), to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr. Tunney, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gonza.ez, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Farsstern, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA, for 10 minutes, today. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Gross and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WEICKER) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. 

Mr. Tart in four instances. 

Mr. WYMAN. 

Mr. PETTIS. 

Mr. RUPPE. 

Mr. WHALEN in three instances. 

Mr. ZWACH. 
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Mr. Mize. 

Mr. POLLOCK., 

Mr. ASHBROOK. 

Mr. CRAMER in two instances, 

Mr. ScHWENGEL in two instances. 

Mr. MATHIAS. 

Mr. FREY. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Cray) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. CULVER. 

Mr. Denr in two instances. 

Mr. JOELSON. 

Mr. GonzALez in two instances. 

Mr. Rivers in six instances. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland. 

Mr. FALLON in two instances. 

Mr. Raricx in four instances. 

Mr. OTTINGER. 

Mr. WAGGONNER in two instances. 

Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. 

Mr. Roysat in six instances. 

Mr. Bolan in three instances. 

Mr. DuLsKI in four instances. 

Mr. BLATNIK. 

Mr. STEPHENS. 

Mr. Convers in five instances. 

Mr. Marsx in two instances. 

Mr. PEPPER. 

Mr. Mrx«va in two instances. 

Mr. BINGHAM in two instances. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI in two instances. 

Mr. Kocu. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

8.1010. An act for the relief of Mrs. Aili 
Kallio; and 

S. 1011. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the saline water conversion pro- 


gram for fiscal year 1970, and for other pur- 
poses, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Concurrent Resolution 
296, 91st Congress, the Chair declares 
the House adjourned until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday, July 7, 1969. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 42 min- 
utes p.m.), pursuant to House Concur- 
rent Resolution 296, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, July 7, 1969, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

908. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the effectiveness and administration of 
the community action program in Becker, 
Hubbard, and Mahnomen Counties, Minn., 
under title II of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1954, as amended, Office of Economic 
Opportunity; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 
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909. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, trans- 
mitting the second annual report of the 
Rochester Institute of Technology concerning 
the establishment and operation of the Na- 
tional Technical Institute for the Deaf, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 5(b) (3) 
of Public Law 89-36; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

910. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on Army and Air Force controls over 
inventories in Europe; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

911. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
Council of Economic Advisers, transmitting 
notification that the Council, operating for 
the Task Force on Uranium Enrichment, 
has commissioned a study on market aspects 
of possible future disposition of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission uranium enrich- 
ment facilities, pursuant to the provisions 
of 41 U.S.C. 252(c) (11); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

912. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in cases in which the au- 
thority contained in section 212(d) (3) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act was 
exercised in behalf of certain aliens, together 
with a list of the persons involved, pursuant 
to the provisions of section 212(d) (6) of the 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

913. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation, together 
with a list of the persons involved, pursuant 
to the provisions of section 244(a) (1) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

914. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation, together 
with a list of the persons involved, pursuant 
to the provisions of section 244(a) (2) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

915. A letter from the executive director, 
Military Chaplains Association of the United 
States of America, transmitting notification 
that the association’s annual audit for 1968 
will be delayed beyond the specified filing 
date; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

916. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the annual report on 
the relative cost of shipbuilding in the 
various coastal districts of the United States, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 213(c) 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 12570. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional income tax exemption for a taxpayer, 
spouse, or dependent who is mentally re- 
tarded; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BEALL of Maryland: 

H.R. 12571. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act so as to add to such act & 
new title dealing especially with kidney 
disease and kidney-related diseases; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
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By Mr. CASEY (by request) : 

H.R. 12572. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the program 
of supplementary medical insurance benefits 
for the aged; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 12573. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act to provide for the 
establishment of a Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. DELLENBACKE: 

H.R. 12574, A bill to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, 

By Mr, FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 12575. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that the re- 
duction presently required on account of gov- 
ernmental pensions in the special monthly 
benefits payable thereunder to uninsured in- 
dividuals at age 72 shall be made only to the 
extent that such pensions exceed specified 
amounts; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12576. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to direct the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to make 
health information available to the public; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: 

H.R. 12577. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase from $600 
to $1,000 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for 
a spouse, the exemptions for a dependent, 
and the additional exemptions for old age 
and blindness); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 12578. A bill relating to age limits in 
connection with appointments to the U.S. 
Park Police; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H.R. 12579. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act to provide for more 
effective protection of fish and wildlife re- 
sources from the effects of projects licensed 
by Federal agencies, and projects undertaken 
with Federal financial assistance, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER;: 

H.R. 12580. A bill to amend chapter 89 of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to enroll- 
ment charges for Federal employees’ health 
benefits; to the Committee on Post Offce and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. 
CLAY, Mr, Dent, Mr. Gaypos, Mr. 
HOLIFIELD, Mr. JoELSON, Mr. MORGAN, 
and Mr. Nrx): 

H.R. 12581. A bill to establish an urban 
mass transportation trust fund, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. McCLURE: 

ELR. 12582. A bill to protect the privacy of 
depositors at insured banks and other insti- 
tutions; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 12583. A bill to amend section 3402 of 
the Internal Revenue Code relating to in- 
come tax collected at the source; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McKNEALLY: 

H.R. 12584. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a basic $5,000 
exemption from income tax for amounts re- 
ceived as annuities, pensions, or other retire- 
ment benefits; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. MACDONALDof Massachusetts: 

H.R. 12585. A bill to secure bulk power 

supplies adequate to satisfy the mounting 

demands of the people of the United States, 

consistent with environmental protection; to 

the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. REES (for himself, Mr. An- 

DERSON Of California, Mr. BINGHAM, 

Mr. Brown of California, Mrs. CHIS- 

HOLM, Mr. Epwarps of California, 

Mr. Kocu, Mr. Kyros, Mr. Mrx«va, 

Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. PopELt, Mr, Ror- 

BAL, Mr, ScHEvER, and Mr. SYMING- 


TON): 

H.R. 12586. A bill to improve the operation 
of the legislative branch of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 12587. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to prohibit the granting 
of authority by the Federal Communications 
Commission for the broadcast of pay tele- 
vision programs; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 12588. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 with regard to the use of 
dairy products, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 12589. A bill to provide for payments 
in lieu of taxes to States in which Indian 
trust lands are located; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 12590. A bill to amend subchapter II 
of chapter 83 of title 5, United States Code, 
relating to civil service retirement, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WOLD: 

H.R. 12591. A bill to establish the Fossil 
Butte National Monument in the State of 
Wyoming, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WYDLER: 

H.R. 12592. A bill to require certification 
of operators of certain vessels on navigable 
waters of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MARSH: 

H.J. Res. 804. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.J. Res. 805. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the offering of 
prayer in public buildings; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. BING- 
HAM, Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. Brown of 
California, Mr. Epwarps of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HELSTO- 
SKI, and Mr. ROSENTHAL): 

H. Con. Res. 298. Concurrent resolution 
that it is the sense of Congress that the 
President should direct an immediate un- 
conditional withdrawal of 100,000 U.S. 
troops from Vietnam; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COHELAN (for himself, Mr. AD- 
DABBO, Mr. ANDERSON of California, 
Mr. AsHLEy, Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. Bo- 
LAND, Mr. BOLLING, Mr. BRADEMAS, 
Mr. Brasco, Mr. Brown of Califor- 
nia, Mr. BURTON of California, Mr. 
CAREY, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. CoN- 
YERS, Mr. Dent, Mr. Drees, Mr. Ep- 
warps of California, Mr. FARBSTEIN, 
Mr. Praser, Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. GIL- 
BERT, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. HATH- 
AWAY, and Mr, HAWKINS) : 

H. Res. 465. Resolution seeking agreement 
with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
on limiting offensive and defensive strategic 
weapons and the suspension of test flights 
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of reentry vehicles; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COHELAN (for himself, Mr, 
Preyer of North Carolina, Mr. REES, 
Mr. Reuss, Mr. RODINO, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. St GERMAIN, 
Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. SroKes, Mr. 
THOMPSON of New Jersey, Mr. TIER- 
NAN, Mr. TUNNEY, Mr. UDALL, Mr. 
Van DEERLIN, Mr. VANIK, Mr. 
CHARLES H. WILSON, Mr. YATES, and 
Mr. Yatron): 

H. Res. 466. Resolution seeking agreement 
with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
on limiting offensive and defensive strategic 
weapons and the suspension of test flights of 
reentry vehicles; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. COHELAN (for himself, Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr. JACOBS, Mr. JOELSON, Mr. 
KARTH, Mr. KASTENMETER, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. LOWENSTEIN, Mr. McCarruy, Mr. 
MACDONALD Of Massachusetts, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. Mrxva, Mrs. MINĘ, 
Mr. Moorneap, Mr. Moss, Mr. OBEY, 
Mr, OLSEN, Mr, O'Nem. of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Orrmncer, Mr. PIKE, 
Mr. PODELL, and Mr. POWELL): 

H. Res. 467. Resolution seeking agreement 
with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
on limiting offensive and defensive strategic 
weapons and the suspension of test flights 
of reentry vehicles; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois (for him- 
self, Mr. BEALL of Maryland, Mr. 
Brester, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. BUT- 
TON, Mr, CAHILL, Mr. COLLIER, Mr, 
CONTE, Mr, DELLENBACK, Mr. ERLEN- 
BORN, Mr. Escu, Mr. ESHLEMAN, Mr. 
FPRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. 
Harvey, Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. Horton, 
Mr. KEITH, Mr. Luioyp, Mr. Mc- 
CLOSKEY, Mr. McDapr, Mr. Mc- 
Donatp of Michigan, Mr. McEwen, 
and Mr. MESKILL): 

H. Res. 468. Resolution seeking agreement 
with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
on limiting offensive and defensive strategic 
weapons and the suspension of test filghts of 
reentry vehicles; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois (for him- 
self, Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Mrze, Mr. 
MORSE, Mr. MOSHER, Mr. RAILSBACK, 
Mr. Rem of New York, Mr. RUPPE, 
Mr. SCHNEEBELI, Mr. SCWENGEL, Mr, 
STANTON, Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, 
Mr. WHALEN, Mr. Wri.1aMs, and Mr, 
ZWACH) : 

H. Res. 469. Resolution seeking agreement 
with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
on limiting offensive and defensive stra- 
tegic weapons and the suspension of test 
fiights of reentry vehicles; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 12593. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Francisca Llobet Nogueral; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H.R. 12594. A bill for the relief of Mary E. 
Gregory Levin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RARICK: 

H.R. 12595. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Alicia Melindez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 12596. A bill for the relief of Rosa 
Emilia Morales Molina; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE DISABLED 
AMERICAN VETERANS OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA WHICH SUPPORTS DE- 
PLOYMENT OF THE ABM SAFE- 
GUARD SYSTEM 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it is 
reassuring to note that more and more 
Americans everyday are expressing their 
support of the President’s proposal to 
deploy the ABM Safeguard system. 
There are many organizations that have 
reached the same conclusion after 
evaluating the increasing Soviet threat. 

Mr. President, it is a pleasure to an- 
nounce that the Disabled American 
Veterans of South Carolina have strong- 
ly endorsed deployment of the ABM. The 
public is beginning to realize that the 
growth of the Soviet nuclear threat was 
kept from them by the past administra- 
tion. They were not told that the Soviets 
were getting ahead of the United States 
in ICBM’s until this administration re- 
vealed the actual facts which some of 
us have been advocating for sometime. 

I would like to quote one significant 
part of the resolution adopted by the 
South Carolina’s Disabled Veterans 
organization: 

Between the years 1962 and 1965 the 
Soviets have increased their nuclear strik- 
ing power 300 percent, while the United 
States was decreasing its nuclear striking 
power by 50 percent. 


I congratulate my friends in South 
Carolina for not being willing to risk our 
security. They recognize this dangerous 
threat. The ABM is a minimal defensive 
measure that is vital to our survival. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this resolution be printed in 
the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas since World War II the commu- 
nists have done little that would indicate 
that they truly desire peaceful coexistence; 
and 


Whereas between the years 1962 and 1965 
the Soviets have increased their nuclear 
striking power 300 percent, while the United 
States was decreasing its nuclear striking 
power by 50 percent; and 

Whereas it is reported that the Soviet Un- 
ion has more than 200 nuclear missiles aimed 
at the United States of multi-megaton de- 
structive power; and 

Whereas informed sources advise that the 
Soviets have surpassed the United States in 
numbers of land-based inter-continental 
ballistic missiles and are continuing to de- 
ploy ICBM’s at a more rapid rate; and 

Whereas the Soviets are building a Polaris- 
type submarine fleet at such a rate that they 


are expected to surpass the United States 
in the next five years; and 


Whereas the Soviet Union now has a de- 
fensive missile of its own; and 

Whereas Communist China is following the 
same pattern of nuclear development as that 
of the Russians; and 


Whereas the past eight years have seen 
the United States move from a vast superior- 
ity in military might to a position that leaves 
our nation so vulnerable as to endanger the 
survival of the Free World; Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, Department of South Carolina, in con- 
vention assembled this seventh day of June, 
1969, does hereby unanimously commend the 
President of the United States for propos- 
ing the development of an anti-ballistic mis- 
sile system to protect our homes and does 
hereby urge that the Congress of the United 
States implement the proposed missile de- 
fensive system, and, be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to The President of the United 
States, to all members of the South Carolina 
delegation in Congress and to National Head- 
quarters, Disabled American Veterans, for 
appropriate action by the National Conven- 
tion, 

PAUL H. GREER, 
Commander, Disabled American Veter- 
ans, Department of South Carolina. 


DAIRY MONTH 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
month of June is probably best known 
as the month of weddings. It is, however, 
also noted by many as “National Dairy 
Month.” In this connection, Mr, William 
Petersen, of Davenport, Iowa, recently 
discussed the problems and new develop- 
ments in the dairy industry in a guest 
editorial in the Davenport Times- 
Democrat. 


TRENDS IN DAIRY FARMING 


Mr, and Mrs. William Petersen, R. R. 2, 
Davenport, are co-chairmen of the Scott 
County Dairy Promotion Committee for 1969. 
They have been working with eight other 
couples and representatives of the dairy 
handlers and processors in preparation for 
the 10th annual Dairy Day, June 13. The 
Petersens farm 380 acres near Dayenport and 
milk 26 Holsteins. Their children include 
William, 16, Cynthia, 13, and David, 10, who 
assist in the farming operation, 

June is Dairy Month, a time to emphasize 
the promotion of the dairy industry and per- 
haps to reflect on the stake dairying plays in 
our economic growth and well-being. 

According to ancient records, man was 
milking cows as early as 9000 B.C. Since then, 
the cow has become known as the “Foster 
Mother of the Human Race” and her contri- 
bution to humanity, milk, is still considered 
nature’s most nearly perfect food, a highly 
nutritious combination of proteins, carbo- 
hydrates, minerals and vitamins, 

As one might well expect a lot of milk 
has flowed since that time, and changes in 
dairying have been phenomenal. 

From the time the cow was towed behind 
the prairie schooner, heading west, on 
through the 1940s, most farms had at least 
a few milk cows and dairying played an im- 
portant part in the livelihood of the farm 
family. But since that period, the number of 
farms with dairy cows has been declining 
steadily. In 1968 we had 569,000 milk cows in 
Iowa, down 39,000 from the previous year. 

One reason for many men quitting the 


dairy business is the inability to obtain de- 
pendable help. Many youth today do not 
have the inclination to work long hours with 
a twice a day routine of milking, 365 days a 
year. They can find easier work with better 
pay at other employment. 

Another reason is the high investment cost 
of updating th. dairy operation. A bare min- 
imum of capital investment for a modern 
milking-parlor and free-stall operation would 
be in the $30,000 range. This could easily run 
$50,000 or more depending on type of facili- 
ties, number and type of silos and other 
equipment, 

Because of these factors it can be expected 
that small side-line dairy operations will con- 
tinue to phase out as the farmer finds better 
alternatives, such as switching to grain farm- 
ing, other livestock enterprises requiring less 
labor, and employment off the farm. 

Factors determining who will be the dairy- 
men of the future include a dedication and 
love of dairy animals by the dairyman, and a 
desire to improve on the genetic potential of 
the dairy cow. It takes a special kind of man 
to meet these requirements, and once he has 
committed himself to this cause, the high 
investment cost requires that he make this 
his life work, as some of the facilities, such 
as the milking parlor, can not be utilized for 
any other purpose. 

The type of land also plays an important 
role in dairying. Hilly, marginal land is best 
suited to forage production and cows can 
utilize large quantities of forage and convert 
it into milk efficiently. 

An adequate labor force also enters the 
picture. The farmer with sufficient family 
labor, such as a father-son partnership, defi- 
nitely has an advantage over a dairyman de- 
pending on hired help, which is nearly im- 
possible to obtain. 

So as dairy farms become fewer the re- 
maining ones become larger, this trend is 
expected to continue and some observers feel 
that most herds will be in the 60 to 100 cow 
size. The larger herds are made possible 
through the introduction of automation in 
the feeding and forage handling operation 
from the field to the feed bunk. New ma- 
chines are continually being developed to in- 
crease efficiency and quality of the feed and 
forage that we have to provide for the herd. 

In the case of handling bales, conveyers 
are available to move bales to any spot in 
the mow and dump them. Some balers can 
be equipped with kickers which throw the 
bales directly into the wagon, eliminating 
one man from loading. 

With chopped hay or silage, self-unloading 
wagons are available to move large volumes 
of forage with less hand labor, 

Silo unloaders bring the forage out of 
storage and drop it into automatic feed 
bunks. 

In the milking operation itself, milking- 
parlors are becoming more numerous and 
popular. These make it possible to handle 
more cows in less time, with less walking 
and hand labor. The milk flows in a stainless 
steel or glass pipe-line to the stainless-steel 
bulk-tank, where it is stored for every other 
day pickup. Clean-up operations in the parlor 
are faster and easier. 

Changes also are taking place in dairy cow 
housing. Free-stalls are replacing the old 
stall barns and loose-housing. In some setups 
the herd is housed in total confinement with 
environment control. For manure handling, 
slot-floors sometimes are used with liquid 
manure pits underneath. This eliminates a 
dairy chore and makes it possible to haul the 
waste when time and field conditions are 
suitable. 

There no doubt will be many more changes, 
But one thing will not change. The cow must 
be milked twice a day, 365 days a year, and 
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someone—the dairy-farmer—has to be on 
deck to do it. All these new facilities and 
electro-brained gadgets help him, but he 
must still be there to supervise the opera- 
tion. In the busy season, his day will be 
dawn to dusk, 


LOVE LETTER TO IDAHO 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Idahoans 
know that our State is something special. 
From its lush, green farmlands to its 
rugged, alpine mountains and lakes, 
Idaho is a place of spectacular beauty. 
Her people are open and friendly. Her 
cities are clean. 

Because Idahoans know what our State 
is like, we are always more than pleased 
when others discover it for themselves. 

Recently, Dan Valentine, a columnist 
for the Salt Lake Tribune, rediscovered 
Idaho. He summed up his impressions in 
a “Love Letter to Idaho.” Idahoans, he 
said, “have a wonderful product. It sells 
itself.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Dan Valentine’s column be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NOTHIŅG SERIOUS 
(By Dan Valentine) 


The gem State: This is my annual love 
letter to Idaho. 

At the risk of peeving Utah boosters and 
at the risk of making Wyoming and Nevada 
readers & little miffed, I try to write one 
column each year about the beauty and 
the. flavor of the Gem State. 

I recently made a 500-mile trek through 
Idaho . . . across the lush farm lands, past 
the rolling green hills . . . The Idaho streams 
were frothing in their own special way... 
and the Idaho sky was as clear and blue as 
ever... 

And the people were friendly. 

Idaho people have a special brand of 
friendliness. They are honest, open and 
smiling. 

As a state, Idaho has a lot going for it. 
It ranges from the farmlands to the moun- 
tains in the north ...It has woods and 
snow and timber and fish and deer .. . and 
just about anything else you’d want. 

And the Idaho air is extra breathable... 
It lacks the pollution taint of much of the 
air these days. 

Much of Idaho is beautiful. . 
pleasing. 

Idaho has one of the prettiest state 
songs—‘“Here We Have Idaho’”—of all the 50 
states. Even to a stranger, it sends a tingle 
up the spine when it is sung by proud Ida- 
hoans. 

Idaho people don't beat the publicity tom- 
toms like some states. They allow the land 
to speak for itself. Unlike Texas, they feel no 
need for bragging. 

They know they have a wonderful product. 
It sells itself. 

Along the route of my recent Idaho jaunt, 
I picked up some interesting Idaho nuggets, 
some little-known scraps of knowledge about 
the fabulous state. 

Such as: 

No less than 72 different varieties of gems 
and precious stones can be found within 
Idaho’s borders—the gem wealth of Idaho is 


. all of it is 
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second only to that of Africa, the experts 
say... 
Idaho is a good cow state, too. At last 
count, there were 156,000 producing cows in 
Idaho, giving an average of 9,300 pounds of 
milk annually. 

Idaho’s State Capitol in Boise is one of the 
most impressive in the West. It was pat- 
terned after the Capitol in Washington, D.C., 
and is built of marble from Alaska and Ver- 
mont... One of the highlights of the Capi- 
tol is a statue of George Washington—carved 
from an Idaho Ponderosa pine tree. 

There is nothing dry about the state of 
Idaho (except some of the humor of its citi- 
zens). It has water coming out of its beau- 
tiful ears. All told, there are more than 
35,000 miles of gushing, rushing streams and 
rivers within the borders of the state—and 
no less than 2,000 lakes. 

Idaho is famous for its lakes. Lake Coeur 
d'Alene is regarded by experts as one of the 
five most beautiful lakes in the entire world. 
Largest Idaho lake, boasting 180 square miles 
of surface, is Lake Pend Oreille. 

Water is one of Idaho’s most important 
products—more than 3 million acres of Ida- 
ho’s lush farmland is irrigated . . . Idahoans 
love the water. There are more than 32,000 
outboard motors in the state... 

Idaho is a sportsman’s paradise. Idaho fish 
practically leap out of the stream onto a 
waiting hook (if you can believe the stories 
around the Salmon River) ... and it is very 
hard, indeed, for a hunter who knows his 
business not to get a deer in season. 

Last year, Idaho hunters bagged 70,000 
deer ... and no less than 15,000 elk... 

Idaho potatoes, of course, are the best in 
the world—and command premium prices 
from shoppers all over the nation. 

Idaho! Its women are beautiful, its moun- 
tains tall .. . the hills are green, its rivers 
clean... 

And its skies are always extra blue. 

A very nice state to have as a neighbor. 


CUTS OF ESSENTIAL FEDERAL 
FUNDS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the following 
is the text of a letter I sent in response 
to a constituent’s wire regarding the cuts 
of essential Federal funds: 

JULY 1, 1969. 
ALFRED J. HOLZMAN, 
Redevelopment authority, 
New Kensington, Pa. 

Dear AL: Your telegram points out a very 
serious problem we are facing in Congress. 

As far as we know, there is no less revenue 
coming in this year than there was last 
year. In fact, all indications point to increased 
revenue from the taxes we now have. 

Last year, we were asked to pass a 10% 
surtax. The revenue from this tax was ear- 
marked for Vietnam needs. This year, we 
are told the war is being phased out and 
many of the troops will be home before 
Christmas. It is also our understanding that 
our inventory material will be sufficient to 
carry us through this period. 

Even in view of this, we are still being 
bludgeoned by the economists within the 
Administration into re-enacting the surtax, 
which last year produced a surplus of 4% 
billion dollars. 

The question before us is how can we be 
asked to support this legislation when the 
President is determined to cut back on social 
reforms, education needs and community 
services and requirements. Incidentally, last 
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year we only received some Republican sup- 
port for the surtax by writing in a stipulation 
that President Johnson cut his spending by 
$6 billion, making a net gain of 3 billion, This 
year we find ourselves with the same tax and 
no corresponding cut by Congress. 

You will note that the cuts so far pro- 
posed have been in education, anti-poverty 
programs, water pollution, and urban and 
rural developments and rehabilitation funds. 

We are experiencing the most politically 
oriented budget juggling since I started in 
government 36 years ago. Like any other 
normal legislator, I refrained from criticizing 
the Administration since the President was 
elected by the people on his platform. I be- 
lieve he is entitled to do that which he 
believes is right, and that which is in keep- 
ing with his pledges, and presumed desires 
of the people. Time is running out for this 
position to be maintained. 

We are definitely given a promise by “Can- 
didate” Nixon that the surtax would and 
should be removed. Yesterday, in the last 
five minutes of debate, a personal letter from 
President Nixon was read, It threatened the 
people and the Congress of dire results if the 
Congress did not pass the tax. He said this 
would give the Administration money to keep 
our domestic programs going. Two hundred 
and five of us did not believe him; two hun- 
dred and ten did. Even with the full power 
of the Democratic leadership lending a hand, 
the victors were only able to muster a 5 vote 
majority. 

Today I will be on the House fioor to make 
a privileged one minute speech calling upon 
the Democratic leadership to have the Presi- 
dent make his position clear on programs, 
such as yours, before a vote of confidence is 
given him by passing the tax bill in the Sen- 
ate. 

I always have and will continue to talk 
about the double standard in politics. Some 
excuse it and say that it has always been 
here; but some of us believe that this is no 
excuse. 

The American people are not to be hood- 
winked by the rule of this Administration. 
Believe me, Al, you will note from the record 
that I have been bipartisan in this matter, 
and have not criticized or thrown any block- 
age into the President's wishes. Now, unless 
the President spells out what he wants to do 
and how he intends to do it, I will become a 
critic in order that the people may hear the 
other side of a story not now being portrayed 
by the news media. 

The political situation is very simple. The 
big plum next year is control over the House 
and Senate. The plan, of course, is an old 
one, but it has worked before. Cuts will be 
made this year and taxes will be maintained 
this year; next year cuts will be restored, 
and the surtax will be dropped and the 
people will forget this years injury for next 
year’s ball. Politicians know it is not the 
performance or keeping of promises that 
keep a man in office: it is the making of 
new promises that gets him elected. 

I can only say to you that when legislation 
to restore cuts reaches the floor, it is prob- 
ably the toughest assignment to fulfill. I 
will, however, keep trying. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun H. DENT, 
Member of Congress. 


A NATIONAL POLL FAVORING ABM 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
would like to call the attention of Con- 
gress, the American people and the press 
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to a nationwide poll which shows that 
84 percent of all Americans support an 
ABM system. The Opinion Research 
Corp., of Princeton, N.J., which con- 
ducted this poll is a leading independent 
research organization. I congratulate 
my distinguished colleague from Penn- 
sylvania, Senator HucH Scott, who re- 
leased this information to let the Con- 
gress and America know how the voters 
feel about our country’s security. 

Mr. President, this poll reveals that 
only a bare 8 percent of 200 million Amer- 
icans feel that the ABM is not neces- 
sary. The 84 percent for the ABM is over- 
whelming evidence of what the American 
people want, and I commend their wis- 
dom. As President Nixon said: 

If we do too much, it will cost us our mon- 
ey; if we do too little it will cost us our lives. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all the information and the re- 
sults of this favorable poll which was 
published in a page advertisement of the 
Washington Post on June 30, 1969, be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EIGHTY-FOUR PERCENT OF ALL AMERICANS 
Support an ABM SYSTEM 


(National poll conducted by Opinion Re- 
search Corp., Princeton, N.J.) 


A nationwide opinion poll representing 
adults throughout the continental United 
States reveals overwhelming support for a 
U.S. Anti-Ballistic Missile defense system... 
Only 8% believe that no ABM system is 
needed. 

This revealing poll, conducted by a leading 
independent research organization, Opinion 
Research Corporation of Princeton, N.J., cov- 
ered a representative cross-section of the 
nation. According to the survey, released by 
U.S. Senator Hugh Scott, 84 per cent of all 
Americans (Democrats, Republicans and In- 
dependents) agree that the U.S. should have 
an ABM system. What’s more, almost three- 
fourths (73%) of the public want Congress 
to approve President Nixon’s specific safe- 
guard ABM system. 

Here is how America responded: 

1. “Do you think the United States should 
have some sort of ABM defense system, or 
should not?” 

[In percent] 
Total public: 


2. “President Nixon has come out for a 
limited ABM system—called the Safeguard 
System—which is supposed to protect our 
ability to strike back at an attacker. Do you 
think Congress should approve this system, 
or should not?” 

[In percent] 
Total public: 

Yes, should approve 

No, should not approve 

Depends 

No opinion 


3. “As far as you know, does Russia already 
have some ABM’s in place and ready to use?” 


[In percent] 


Total public: 
Yes 


Now, for the first time we are hearing the 
real voice of America .. . and not what the 
noisy 10 percent, opposed to the plan, would 
like Congress and the country to believe! 
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The overwhelming support of the ABM pro- 
posal and the desire of the voters to have 
Congress enact such legislation have been ob- 
scured by the clamor of a minority. An or- 
ganized campaign of letter writing to Con- 
gress, directed by a small group of militant 
opponents, has created an erroneous impres- 
sion. The real voice of America is not being 
heard! Largely through the activities of 
these organizations, representing the atti- 
tudes of the 10 per cent opposed to the plan, 
Congressional mail is running against the 
Safeguard program, Obviously a severe in- 
formation gap exists! It is time for Americans 
to speak up! 

Now you know the facts—become an ac- 
tive member of the 84% majority—let your 
voice be heard! 

Write today! Don't put it off! We need a 
flood of majority mail to offset the mail of 
the organized minority. If you don’t act now 
it may be too late! So the minute you stop 
reading this ad—pick up your pen and write 
your Senator and Congressman! 


HOW WILL PRESIDENT NIXON’S SAFEGUARD ABM 
SYSTEM PROTECT US . .. WHAT WILL IT COST? 


It is not necessary to understand all the 
scientific facts about the ABM (Anti-Bal- 
listic Missile) System. What is important for 
you to know is what it will do to deter nu- 
clear war between the super-powers, 

In the northern part of the United States 
we have Minuteman sites. There are un- 
derground silos where we keep our advanced 
nuclear strike arsenal—ready for launching 
in case of attack. The Safeguard ABM Sys- 
tem is a system to protect our Minuteman 
sites from being blown up by an enemy’s 
initial missile assault. In case of enemy at- 
tack, our radar would spot the incoming mis- 
siles and our ABM’s would be launched to 
seek them out and explode them high in the 
atmosphere, That would mean that we would 
still have our Minuteman force virtually in- 
tact and ready to launch against the enemy! 

Since the Russians already have deployed 
their own ABM system—giving protection to 
their strike force—it would seem suicidal for 
the U.S. not to start on a system at once! 

What will the Safeguard ABM System cost? 
There's been a lot of reckless talk on this sub- 
ject. What President Nixon is asking for is a 
system that will cost less than 2% of our 
defense budget (or about $6.00 per U.S. citi- 
zen yearly) . . . a small price to pay for such 
vital protection for our country. 

Remember these two vital points: (1) The 
Safeguard program will contribute signifi- 
cantly to the deterrence of nuclear war and 
(2) it will contribute significantly to mean- 
ingful arms control talks with the Soviet 
Union, 


WHERE DOES AMERICA REALLY STAND IN THE 
NUCLEAR BALANCE OF POWER? 


During the “Cuban Crisis” of 1962, Russian 
nuclear missiles were aimed at the U.S. Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s ability to maintain world 
peace came at a time when the U.S. held a 
vast nuclear advantage. This advantage no 
longer exists. 

By the end of this year the Kremlin will 
have deployed as many land-based inter- 
continental ballistic missiles (ICBM’s) as we 
will have—or more—and with a substantially 
greater megatonnage. 

The truth is: The Soviet Union has devel- 
oped and tested a 60-megaton bomb; it is the 
only nation to possess a terror weapon of this 
size. 

The truth is: The Soviet Union is the only 
nation to have built and installed ICBM’s of 
the SS-9 size (with 1,000 times the yield of 
the Hiroshima bomb) and to be testing mul- 
tiple warheads on it. 

The truth is: The Soviet Union has deyel- 
oped and tested a Fractional Orbital Bom- 
bardment System (FOBS), a first-strike- 
oriented weapon; it is the only nation to 
have available such an orbital weapon. 

The truth is: The Soviet Union—in 1962— 
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test fired an anti-ballistic missile (ABM) 
against an incoming nuclear-armed missile; 
it is the only nation to have conducted such 
a test. 

The truth is: The Soviet Union acted first 
to deploy ABM’s and has already installed 60 
ABM launchers, and is testing an improved 
model ... Whereas the United States has 
not yet deployed ABM’s of any kind. 

Faced with threats like these our Presi- 
dents have continually emphasized the neces- 
sity for a strong nuclear defense: 

Richard M. Nixon: “If we do too much 
(with the Safeguard ABM system) it will cost 
us our money; if we do too little it will cost 
us our lives.” 

John F. Kennedy: “First . . . we must take 
immediate steps to protect our present nu- 
clear striking force from surprise attack.” 

Dwight D. Eisenhower: “Our nuclear weap- 
ons and our ability to employ them constitute 
the most effective deterrent to an attack on 
the free nations.” 

We believe: 

1. That the President with all of our na- 
tion’s military, scientific and intelligence 
skills at his disposal is best equipped to 
evaluate the need for this protection. 

2. That as long as Soviet Russia has the 
capability to annihilate us with nuclear mis- 
siles no step that will protect our country 
can be prudently delayed. 

3. That very soon Red China will have a 
nuclear missile capacity and that both the 
Soviet Union and the United States will want 
protection against it. 

4. That peace can be obtained and main- 
tained only if it is coupled with security. 

5. That an American missile defense ca- 
pability will make our negotiating posture 
more flexible in arms talks and improve the 
prospect for meaningful arms limitations. 

Organizing committee: William J. Casey, 
Chairman; George Champion, Leo M. Cherne, 
William Elmer, Cy Laughter, Barry T. Leit- 
head, Morris I. Leibman, Clare Boothe Luce, 
Vince Lombardi, John A. Mulcahy. William 
J. O'Hara, secretary. 
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COMMUNIST SUMMIT TRYING TO 
PICK UP PIECES 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. WAGGONNER, Mr. Speaker, Time 
magazine last week carried an exception- 
ally informative cover story, “Commu- 
nist Summit Trying To Pick Up Pieces.” 
The associate editor responsible in large 
measure for this report is the son of a 
constituent of mine and I am proud to 
share in his pride. 

Time Publisher James R. Shepley de- 
scribes in a foreword how this story came 
about and I would like +o include that as 
well as Mr. David B. Tinnin’s story: 

A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 
(By James R. Shepley) 

Associate Editor David B. Tinnin spent 
three weeks last month traveling through 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union before 
tackling the job of writing this week's cover 
story on the state of world Communism. 
Tinnin’s tour amounted to a cram course in 
the style and strains of life in the East bloc. 
To his surprise, the biggest payoff came dur- 
ing a cocktail party in Bucharest. There he 
overheard a Communist official say that 
copies of a detailed secret document spelling 
out the agenda for the summit meeting in 
Moscow had been sent to party central com- 
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mittees all over the world. Tinnin quickly 
sent a cable informing the Time-Life News 
Service, urging correspondents working on 
the cover to be alert for any opportunity to 
examine the document. One correspondent 
eventually succeeded. 

In Moscow, Bureau Chief Jerrold Schecter 
was one of four American newsmen who were 
allowed to look at the meeting hall. To help 
Schecter with the preparations, Rome Bureau 
Chief James Bell flew to Russia—on the 
same Aeroflot plane with members of the 
Italian delegation. Washington Corres- 
pondent Gregory Wierzynski talked with 
Government officials, foreign diplomats and 
academic experts. From Hong Kong, Corres- 
pondent Bruce Nelan sent an analysis of the 
Sino-Soviet split. Other Time bureaus 
throughout the world also weighed in with 
reports. In addition to Writer Tinnin, the 
New York staff that worked on the cover in- 
cluded Senior Editor Jason McManus, Re- 
searchers Sara Collins and Hanne Meister. 


COMMUNISM: A House DIVIDED, A FAITH 
FRAGMENTED 


St. George's Hall in the Great Kremlin 
Palace in Moscow remains a magnificent 
monument to the glories of the Czars, a 
sculpted hymn to Russia’s historic national 
interests. The only concession to the Com- 
munist era is a giant painting of Lenin in 
the antechamber. Inside the hall itself, huge 
chandeliers illumine white marble wall 
plaques celebrating the knights who won 
fame and honor in the Czarist army; shaped 
in stucco are Russian victories from the 
15th to the 19th century. It was amid those 
trappings last week that the Soviet Union, 
in quest of another, far more difficult vic- 
tory, assembled some 300 leaders of 75 Com- 
munist parties from around the world for 
the third postwar summit meeting in the 
history of the Communist movement. 

According to the official program, the lead- 
ers had come to consider “the most urgent 
question of our time—the tasks of the anti- 
imperialist struggle at the present stage 
and the unity of action of Communist and 
workers’ parties, of all anti-imperialist 
forces.” But the participants knew the real 
purpose of the meeting. Alarmed by divi- 
sions and defiance within Communism, the 
Soviet Union was out to salvage as much as 
possible of its once uncontested primacy 
over the movement. 

The task that the Kremlin had under- 
taken in convening the summit was formi- 
dable. There was considerable suspicion 
that the conference, expected to last two or 
three weeks, would turn out to be a de- 
bacle for the Soviets. Never has the Commu- 
nist movement been in greater disarray. 
Once the undisputed fountainhead of Com- 
munism, Moscow has seen many parties grow 
distant and independent and others turn 
violently against Soviet primacy. It is not 
too much to say that the Russians can now 
command unquestioning obedience only in 
those countries where their soldiers can en- 
force it. 

HEIRS OF LENIN 


As Time Correspondent Jerrold Schecter 
filed on the eve of the conference: “The is- 
sue is no longer unity. It is finding the low- 
est common denominator on which there 
can be limited agreement in the world Com- 
munist movement. Observers in Moscow be- 
lieve that the meeting, and how it is car- 
ried off, holds the key to the success or fail- 
ure of the current Kremlin leadership, Faced 
with a border war with China, the Soviet 
Union today must defend its national inter- 
ests at the same time that it tries to justify 
them under the banner of ‘proletarian inter- 
nationalism.’ In Eastern Europe, the inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia has the 
struggle for economic and political reform 
within the Communist movement. The di- 
versity of Communist parties, the lack of rel- 
evance of the doctrine to specific problems, 
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and the internal pressures—economic, mili- 
tary and political—within the Soviet Union 
have raised the question: What is Commu- 
nism today? Some Kremlinologists suggest 
that the best way to seek an answer is to 
view the Soviet Union as a latter-day empire 
seeking to maintain its sway.” 

Many of Moscow's guests were unabash- 
edly reluctant about their presence, and 
ready to resist any Soviet attempt to railroad 
unpalatable resolutions through the assem- 
bly. Over the conference hung the shadow 
of Russia’s intervention in Czechoslovakia— 
a shadow that even the presence of a docile 
Czechoslovak delegation led by new Party 
First Secretary Gustav Husák was unlikely 
to dispel. Still echoing were the gunshots 
exchanged by Soviet and Chinese soldiers 
along the Ussuri River. Then there were the 
ghosts at the banquet, the men who had 
refused to come: China’s Mao Tse-tung, 
North Viet Nam's Ho Chi Minh, Yugoslavia’s 
Josip Broz Tito, Cuba’s Fidel Castro. They 
are the most famous figures of contemporary 
Communism; their stature, by any measure, 
dwarfs Russia’s present leadership. 

Soviet Party Boss Leonid Brezhnev and 
his co-ruler, Premier Aleksei Kosygin, ob- 
viously decided that the summit, for all its 
perils, was worth the gamble. In the com- 
plicated mystique of Communism, the right 
of the Soviet leaders to rule, in their empire 
and at home, is intimately linked to their 
ability to command the obedience and fealty 
of Communists abroad. 

Their legitimacy derives from their role 
as custodians of the Communist faith. One 
important measure of their stewardship is 
the maintenance of Moscow’s primacy as the 
leader of world Communism. The Soviet 
leaders need a successful conference to prove 
to their own people that they are indeed the 
legitimate heirs of Lenin. “To justify one- 
party rule,” says Kremlinologist Victor 
Zorza, “you must have an international 
sanction,” The Soviet leaders also need the 
international endorsement to reassert their 
primacy within Eastern Europe. For all these 
reasons, Leo Labedz, editor of Survey, a Lon- 
don quarterly on Communist affairs, calls 
the conference an attempt to find “an ideo- 
logical fig leaf” to cover Russia’s own self- 
interest. None of this, of course, would be 
so brazenly expressed in St. George’s Hall in 
the days ahead. 

The Soviets made careful housekeeping 
preparations for the conference. In the 
Kremlin gardens, the beds of long-stemmed 
tulips and multicolored pansies were espe- 
cially neatly tended, and squads of plain- 
clothes security agents checked passes and 
guided the delegates to the huge hall. For 
several days, Brezhnev, Kosygin and other 
ranking officials shuttled to Moscow’s four 
airports welcoming arriving delegations. For 
trusted comrades like East Germany’s 
Walter Ulbricht and Mongolia’s Yumzhagin 
Tsedenbal, there were Slavic smacks on the 
cheek. There were no kisses for the arriving 
Rumanians. Brezhnev proffered a perfunc- 
tory hand to Rumania’s independent- 
minded President and Party Boss Nicolae 
Ceausescu, who has often opposed Soviet 
plans. 

CHINESE CRITICISM 


The Italians, widely billed as most likely 
to make trouble, had a hard trip. Their 
crowded Aerofiot Il-62 from Rome was in- 
explicably delayed several hours. Announce- 
ments over the plane’s public-address sys- 
tem were made in Russian, English, French 
and German—but not Italian. Someone 
asked Enrico Berlinguer, who led the delega- 
tion in place of ailing Luigi Longo, what he 
thought of the linguistic lapse. “It’s their 
airline,” he shrugged. On his arrival in Mos- 
cow, Berlinguer was met with a handshake 
by a second-level Soviet official, then hustled 
off to the Sovietskaya Hotel. 

At the opening session, Brezhnev sat at 
the center of the long table of delegates in 
St. George’s Hall, serenely sipping Borzhomi 
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mineral water. Kosygin buried his head in 
conversation. Party Ideologue Mikhail Suslov, 
the man most responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the summit, fidgeted, tapping his red 
pencil. In his opening speech, Brezhnev 
merely exhorted the foreign comrades to 
close ranks behind the Soviet Union because 
“the attention of the whole world is now 
focused on this hall.” The pooling of Com- 
munist “efforts was and remains an impor- 
tant condition of success in the anti-imperi- 
alist revolutionary struggle.” On that jargon- 
laden, altruistic note, the deliberations 
began. The tone changed quickly; the jargon 
remained, but the altruism gave way to 
acrimony. 

That the summit was taking place at all 
was no small achievement for the Russians. 
As long ago as 1962, Nikita Khrushchey had 
conceived the idea of convening the leaders 
of the world Communist parties. Already 
China was vigorously contesting Russia’s 
claim to primacy and hitting the Kremlin 
where it hurt—on points of theology. On one 
level, Khrushchev’s espousal of the principle 
of “peaceful coexistence” with the capitalist 
nations was a sellout, said Peking’s theo- 
reticians; his emphasis on more consumer 
goods for ordinary Russians was “revision- 
ism" of the kind that could only destroy the 
spartan muscle that a revolutionary society 
needed. One good charge of heresy deserved 
another, Khrushchey felt, and his aim was 
nothing less than a Communist Council of 
Trent to read the Chinese out of the world 
movement, excommunicate them from the 
Red fraternity. But what really mattered was 
Mao’s demand that Russia's immense mili- 
tary and economic power should be used not 
merely to further Soviet national interests 
but to promote the cause of world revolution. 
The Soviets’ power should be shared, Mao 
said, with other Communist nations, notably 
China, so that they might build up their own 
strength and challenge the imperialist 
forces—even at the risk of war. 


PRAGUE DETOUR 


Other Communist parties wanted no part 
of the Sino-Soviet quarrel, and Khrushchev 
never got his summit before he was ousted in 
1964. His successors, Brezhnev and Kosygin, 
shelved the conference plan while they tried 
to effect a reconciliation with China. After 
Mao rejected their overtures and embarked 
on the Cultural Revolution, whose xenopho- 
bic excesses alienated much of his earlier 
support among other Communist countries, 
the Soviets sensed that the proper psycho- 
logical moment had come to summon the 
comrades to Moscow. 

The initial preparatory meeting. held in 
Budapest in February 1968, ended on an omi- 
nous note as the Rumanians, on orders from 
Ceausescu, walked out because they were 
criticized for not following the Soviet line of 
condemning Israel. An infinitely greater dis- 
ruption came a few months later, when the 
forces of five Warsaw Pact nations, led by 
the Soviet Union, crashed into Czechoslo- 
vakia. Russia only outraged the majority of 
foreign Communists by stamping out a lib- 
eral experiment with which they sympa- 
thized and one that could have helped them 
win votes in the free world. At the same time, 
Russia once again ground under the tank 
treads one of Communism’s dearest dogmas: 
Socialism brings everlasting peace among 
Socialist nations. 

Foreign Communist reaction was an indi- 
cation of both the Soviet Union's waning au- 
thority and the villany of the deed. Twelve 
years earlier, in the much bloodier sup- 
pression of the Hungarian uprising, nearly 
every Communist Party in the world had 
supported the Soviet action. This time every 
major foreign party expressed disapproval, 
ranging from violent protest (Italy, Sweden, 
Yugoslavia) to distaste tempered by expe- 
diency (France and Cuba). Even Rumania, 
a member of the Warsaw Pact, though it did 
not take part in the invasion, censured the 
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action. Only insignificant parties that de- 
pend on the Soviet dole (such as those in the 
U.S, and most in Latin America and the Mid- 
dle East) endorsed the move. 

Because of the uproar, the conference, 
originally set for November 1968, had to be 
rescheduled for May 1969; it was then post- 
poned again to last week, One indication of 
the magnitude of the disagreement was the 
formulation of the working document for the 
conference. At Soviet instigation, a joint 
draft was drawn up by a committee of eight 
parties and submitted to a preparatory ses- 
sion attended by 65 parties in Budapest last 
February. Other parties offered some 300 
amendments, at least 100 of which were in- 
corporated in the text. In order to hold a 
conference at all, the Soviets had to scratch 
out the cld claim, reaffirmed by the 1960 
world conference, that they were the lead- 
ers of the world Communist movement. Fur- 
ther, they had to delete any critical reference 
to China or any wording that could be con- 
strued as approval of the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. 


SOCIALIST COMMONWEALTH 


Despite their exclusion from the agenda, 
it was plain that China and Czechoslovakia 
were the real issues at the conference, On 
both, the Russians had tried to cover their 
positions in advance, Moscow propagandists 
@ month ago performed their own unilateral 
excommunication of China by pronouncing 
that Mao’s party now had “nothing in com- 
mon with international Communism” and 
was merely the apparatus of a “military 
clique” ruling China and masquerading as 
Communists. Since the shooting on the Us- 
suri River last March, the Russians have 
been trying to enlist the sympathy of foreign 
parties and the world by saying that Russia 
is not only defending its Far Eastern bor- 
ders but also holding back the Maoist yellow 
peril that threatens humanity. For the Rus- 
sians, who have so long regarded them- 


selves as the providers of aid and arms to 
other Communist countries, the response has 
been deeply disappointing. Requests for 


token military units or even observers to 
come to Siberia to join the Red Army in its 
vigil on the long, lonely border have report- 
edly been refused. No other Communists 
want to be caught in the thrashings of 
the two giants. 

Besides a condemnation of China, Russia 
has something else that it would dearly love 
to extract from the delegates. That is an 
endorsement of the principle of limited 
sovereignty as expressed in the Brezhnev Doc- 
trine. As a justification for the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, the Soviet party boss last 
November expounded a new policy asserting 
that members of the Socialist Commonwealth 
have the right to intervene in the affairs of 
another member whenever the purity and 
primacy of socialism are endangered in that 
country. Foreign Communists who feel most 
threatened by the policy, notably the Ru- 
manians and Yugoslavs, fear that the Soviets 
will use the doctrine not only to keep any 
socialist country from defecting to the West- 
ern camp, but also to enforce their own brand 
of politcial orthodoxy. As Lumea, the Ru- 
manian foreign-news weekly, declared: 
“Limited sovereignty makes no more sense 
than limited honesty.” 

Aware of the opposition, the Soviets en- 
listed support for the doctrine from its first 
victims, Shortly before leaving for Moscow, 
Czechoslovak Party First Secretary Gustav 
Husák, who in April replaced Alexander 
Dubcek, declared that “anti-Communist and 
anti-Soviet instigations” had justified the 
intervention of Czechoslovakia’s Warsaw Pact 
neighbors. In Moscow, Husák, accompanied 
by new hard-line officials who only the week 
before had accomplished a purge of most of 
the prominent liberals on the Czechoslovak 
Central Committee, pleaded with the Italians 
and other foreign Communists not to discuss 
the Czechoslovakia issue in the conference. 
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His request was likely to go unhonored, 
if for no other reason than that the Italian 
Communists, who have great hopes for doing 
well in the next general elections, fear the 
influence that the Brezhnev Doctrine would 
have on Italian voters. They can foresee their 
opponents’ campaign slogan: “Put the Com- 
munists in power and the Red Army will keep 
them there!” 


FIRST CONTROVERSY 


The conference had hardly got under way 
when the ground rules were shattered and 
the fumes of controversy began to leak to 
the outside world, The opening speaker on 
the second day was a delegate from Paraguay, 
who launched an attack on the Chinese. The 
first nasty epithet was scarcely out of his 
mouth before Rumania’s Ceausescu was 
scribbling a reply on the notepad in front of 
him and demanding the floor. The Ru- 
manians had made clear that they would 
attend the summit only on the understand- 
ing that the internal affairs of any Com- 
munist Party, present or absent, would not 
be discussed. 

When the Paraguayan finished, Ceausescu 
broke in to issue a blunt, 500-word warning 
that the discussion was taking an unwel- 
come and unwise turn. “To our regret, in 
today’s speech by the representative of the 
Communist Party of Paraguay, attacks and 
condemnations were included against one 
party that is not attending the conference. 
We consider that if other parties follow this 
procedure, this will lead to a course fraught 
with danger for the success of our con- 
ference,” he said. Undeterred, Polish First 
Secretary Wladyslaw Gomulka resumed the 
Soviet-orchestrated attacks on the Chinese: 
“The principles of internationalism have 
been betrayed by the present leaders of 
the Communist Party of China, who have, 
from positions of anti-Soviet nationalism 
and great-power chauvinism, violated the 
solidarity of the international Communist 
movement,” 

The next day Brezhnev added the Soviet 
voice to the anti-Chinese chorus. In a bitter 
speech the Soviet party boss warned that 
the Chinese were preparing to start a war 
and charged that “the damage caused by 
the breakaway activities of Peking to the 
Common cause of Communists cannot be 
underestimated.” Said he: “The practical 
activities of Peking in the international 
arena more and more convince us of the fact 
that China has actually broken with pro- 
letarian internationalism and lost its class 
Socialist content.” It sounded as if the So- 
viets had decided after all to press on with 
their original plans to excommunicate the 
Chinese from the movement. But such a 
move was certain to lead in the conference 
to heated debates and perhaps even walk- 
outs and further divisions within world 
Communism, 

As a myth and a generalized faith, Marx- 
ism has proved remarkably durable, partly 
because it has been interpreted and stretched 
so broadly that widely different political 
movements can and do invoke it (see TIME 
Essay, page 35). In its specific applications, 
the faith is hopelessly split. Within little 
more than a decade, Communism has under- 
gone a great schism (Moscow v. Peking), 
experienced an abortive reformation (Dub- 
cek’s Czechoslovakia), and developed a ple- 
thora of protestant sects (Yugoslavia and 
Rumania, among others). The once vaunted 
and feared unity of Communism has shat- 
tered into a bewildering, quarrelsome, logic- 
and dogma-defying set of parties. 

Mirroring the larger schisms within Com- 
munism, the individual parties have divided, 
subdivided and often split into opposing 
parties. The Australian and Israeli Commu- 
nists are divided into two parties. The 
Swedes, Indians, and Greeks all are split 
three ways. Labedz has propounded a rule 
that Communist politics “are complicated 
in inverse proportion to the party's impor- 
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tance in the country”; thus the Ceylonese 
Communists, who number only 2,300, have 
proliferated into eight discernible factions. 


THE FOUR VARIANTS 


In the squabbling, all sense is turned up- 
side down. By any measure, Yugoslavia is as 
“revisionist” as a Red state can be; yet China, 
keeper of the purist faith, is now making 
some indirect conciliatory gestures toward 
Tito, Even though China branded the Dubcek 
regime revisionist, it condemned the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

Out of the welter of cross-currents, at least 
four principal variants of Communism are 
alive in the world today. They are 1) Soviet 
Communism, 2) Maoism, 3) Castroism and 4) 
reformist Communism as it occurs in two 
subvariants; Western Communist parties out 
of power and ruling parties within the Red 
world. 

Soviet Communism is now among the 
world’s most conservative systems. Its over- 
riding theme is the preservation of the status 
quo within the Soviet sphere of influence. 
Watering down Leninist eschatology, Soviet 
Communism no longer believes in an inevita- 
ble violent clash with capitalism and has 
shown in practice that the worldwide revolu- 
tion is the least of its concerns. Soviet Com- 
munism has long been called “bureaucratic 
dictatorship,” and the description is apt. A 
party-controlled bureaucratic bossism per- 
vades every area of life, with stultifying re- 
sults, Art and literature must conform to the 
precepts of “socialist realism,” that means 
they must provide didactic uplift about 
Communism, There are few civil rights for 
individuals, Dissent from party and govern- 
ment is severely punished. Even so, a small 
band of dissenters continues to protest 
against the growing repression. 

On the economic front, limited innova- 


tion, such as the introduction of a form of the 
profit motive and expansion of managerial 


authority, is being attempted to improve out- 
put and efficiency, But Soviet-style Commu- 
nists resist any thoroughgoing reform for 
fear that economic liberalization might spill 
over into social and political areas. Soviet 
Communism remains in command through- 
out most of Eastern Europe, constitutes the 
major influence on the French party, and 
controls a number of minor “pocket parties” 
such as the one in the U.S. and nearly all of 
the small Middle Eastern and Latin Amer- 
ican parties. 

Maoism, the antithesis, is wildly revolu- 
tionary in word if not in deed. It is also 
highly emotional. A modern echo of classic 
Chinese opera, Maoism whines in shrill hy- 
perbole, Rigidly doctrinaire, Chinese Commu- 
nism retains the traditional belief that a 
clash with capitalism is inevitable; it calls 
for wars of national liberation throughout 
Africa, Asia and Latin America. Mao, who 
immodestly considers himself a Communist 
innovator on a par with Marx and Lenin, sees 
the development of world revolution as a 
repetition of the strategy used by the Chinese 
Communists to achieve power in 1949. At that 
time, mass peasant armies surrounded the 
cities where the government held power, and 
finally seized them. Mao envisions the peasant 
masses of the underdeveloped world encir- 
cling and ultimately conquering the indus- 
trial nations. As the Cultural Revolution il- 
lustrated, Maoism within China glorifies per- 
petual revolution to enable the party to avoid 
the barnacles of bureaucracy that have en- 
crusted Soviet Communism. 

Mao did succeed in destroying the bureau- 
cratic system, but it is an open question 
whether he can now create an alternative 
system through which he can govern China 
and promote its industrialization, At present, 
he must rely largely on the army to help him 
run the country. Outside China, Maoism 
commands the allegiance of only one ruling 
party, in Albania, and a handful of in- 
significant parties (including those in New 
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Zealand, Burma, Thailand). But Maoist fac- 
tions and splinter parties exist in many 
countries, and Mao has become a hero to the 
New Left. 

Castroism is essentially romantic, evoking 
the image of the lone defiant man, bristling 
with machismo, who dares to shake his fist at 
the citadel of capitalism. Castro competes 
with Mao in dedication to fomenting revolu- 
tion. Like Mao, he generalizes from his own 
success when he and a small band of guer- 
rillas from the Sierra Maestra were able to 
take power. But unlike Mao, Castro contends 
that not a mass party, but a handful of 
armed intellectuals is suficient to spark revo- 
lution among the Latin American peasantry. 
Bragging that he would turn the Andes into 
the Sierra Maestra of South America, Castro 
hoped to export revolution to all of Latin 
America. Indeed, twelve governments have 
accused him of exporting subversion and 
supplying arms to guerrillas in their coun- 
tries; mowhere did he score a real success. 
In 1967, his dream of victory was punctured 
by the Bolivian army bullets that killed Che 
Guevara, his longtime aide and strategist. 
In the wake of Che’s death, Fidel slowed 
down his revolutionary activity, and his 
threat to Latin America began to wane, One 
reason was that local Communists regarded 
Castro as a competitor and did not help his 
guerrillas. Also, Russia was not sympathetic 
to Castro’s calls for drastic action. Its 
strategy calls for a via pacifica in Latin 
America. The Soviets hope that local condi- 
tions, abetted by U.S. blunders, will play 
into their scheme of things. At present, their 
great hope is for making serious inroads in 
Peru, where the nationalistic military junta 
is pointedly turning to the Soviets to step 
up its feud with the U.S. over the American- 
owned International Petroleum Company. 
Though Castroism has caused fewer factions 
in Communism than the other currents, 
Fidel remains an important influence and a 
hero to many of the world’s youth. 

Reformism exists in the Communist parties 
and of both the West, where they are out of 
power, and Eastern Europe, where they are 
in power. Best exemplified in the West by the 
Italian Communist Party, the reformist strain 
is rational and reassuring. According to their 
pronouncements, the reformers aim to do 
what Alexander Dubcek attempted: to give 
Socialism a human face. The reformers reflect 
the trend toward embourgeoisement of the 
party members, Recognizing that voters are 
no longer gripped by old revolutionary slo- 
gans and that today’s prosperous workers are 
more interested in Mercedes-Benz than Marx, 
many Communists have changed their tac- 
tics. Accepting the rules of the political game 
in their countries, the reformers vow to seek 
power only by legal means. If they ever get 
into it, they promise, they will reform the 
society, not violently tear it down. They 
will, so they say, respect civil rights and 
freedom of the press while bringing about a 
more equitable distribution of wealth. Some 
Western European reformers even envisage 
allowing political opposition. It is a notion 
that outrages orthodox Communists, who in- 
sist above all on the paramount control of 
the party. 

Among the ruling Communist parties, the 
reformist showcase is the Yugoslavia of 
Joseph Broz Tito, Communism’s first heretic. 
There is far more freedom of expression and 
action in Yugoslavia than in any other coun- 
try of Eastern Euope. Newsstands and book- 
shops offer Yugoslavs easy access to Western 
publications without fear of reprisals. There 
is, of course, censorship; certain books, like 
Milovan Djilas’ works, are not available, and 
the press is controlled. Yugoslavs, if they can 
afford it, can travel abroad freely, in the East 
or West. Conversly, Westerners, whether tour- 
ists, businessmen or journalists, gain ready 
admission to Yugoslavia. By scrapping Com- 
munism’s harshest dictates, the Yugoslavs 
have created a thriving market-oriented 
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Socialist economy in which the workers share 
profits and managerial responsibility. 

All this is a far cry from the days of 
Lenin and Stalin, when Moscow was truly 
the capital of the world revolution. Housed 
in a dingy building just across the street 
from the Kremlin, the Comintern ran a 
shadowy, tightly organized network of agents 
and conspirators who carried Moscow's orders 
to parties far and near. In those days, the 
first duty of a Communist anywhere in the 
world was to support the Soviet Union. Sta- 
lin said: “A revolutionary is one who with- 
out arguments, unconditionally, openly and 
honestly is ready to defend and strengthen 
the U.S.S.R.” 

The Russians still spend billions of dollars 
annually in furthering the Communist cause 
abroad. The bulk of the money goes for arms 
for North Viet Nam and oil for Cuba, which 
are items that advance Soviet diplomatic 
aims. The U.S.S.R. until recently supplied 
one-fifth of the Italian party’s $10 million 
budget, helps the Indians financially, sub- 
sidizes the illegal party of West Germany 
and supports the Latin American parties. 
Danish Communist leaders get three free 
suits a year made in East Germany, and some 
parties get a rake-off on whatever trade or 
tourism their countries do with the Soviet 
Union. 

Central Committee Secretary Konstantin 
Katushev is in charge of relations with rul- 
ing Communist parties, while Boris Ponoma- 
rev attends to the affairs of the nonruling 
parties, and both are busy all year long as 
hosts or traveling salesmen, Their emissaries 
try to influence developments within the 
parties. After Luigi Longo’s strong stand 
against the invasion of Czechoslovakia, the 
Soviet Embassy in Rome distributed a pam- 
phlet criticizing the Italian party leader— 
and cut back on aid to the Italians. 

Russia might have done better in main- 
taining its leadership of the Communist 
world if the Soviet model were more attrac- 
tive, Despite the Soviets’ excellence in weap- 
onry, space, aeronautics and many other 
scientific pursuits, they have failed to build 
either an effective, well-balanced economy 
or a pleasing life style. Soviet economic weak- 
ness is, in fact, a major reason that the 
Russians must use force in order to keep 
their grip on Eastern Europe. The East- 
ern European countries badly need outside 
aid in order to overhaul and modernize their 
industries. Since the Soviets cannot provide 
the aid without harming their own economic 
plans, the Eastern Europeans want to seek 
technical and financial assistance from the 
West, Fearing that economic ties with the 
West might loosen political allegiance, the 
Soviets oppose such links. One manifestation 
of the Soviets’ attitude is their denunciation 
of the West's attempts to “build bridges” of 
tourism, culture and trade to Eastern 
Europe. 

On a global scale, Russia's reliance on force 
and authoritarianism hurts its role as a 
Communist leader. Partly for that very rea- 
son, the movement's fission has proved to be 
a downright political advantage to many 
Communist parties. The image of Commu- 
nism’s being run by an alien despotism in 
Moscow has faded to a great extent as indi- 
vidual parties have become more independ- 
ent. The French party for years cringed 
under Socialist Guy Mollet’s indictment that 
“the Communists are not of the Left but of 
the East”; by asserting a moderate amount 
of independence, the French Communists 
have gained a new respectability in French 
political life. The Italian party, which is 
the largest European Communist Party out- 
side the East bloc, which is likely to share 
power in an Italian government sooner rather 
than later, stresses its independence of the 
Soviet way of doing things. Long the lepers 
of Finnish politics, Communists now par- 
ticipate in the coalition government in Hel- 
sinki., By campaigning on an independent 
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platform, Indian Communists have gained 
power through free elections; they now head 
coalition Cabinets in the states of Keral 
and West Bengal. One reason that the Com- 
munists are the fastest-growing political 
party in Japan is that they refuse to identify 
with either Peking or Moscow, insisting on 
the priority of their own interests over those 
of Russia and China. 

Except in Southeast Asia and parts of 
Latin America and West Germany, public 
fear of Communism has noticeably declined. 
The change in the public climate offers an 
opportunity to the reformist parties. If they 
actually do achieve power through elections, 
the test for the reformists will be to show 
that Communism can indeed be the liberat- 
ing, uplifting force that Marx envisioned 
and not the tyranny that the Soviets and 
Chinese made it. To judge from all past evi- 
dence, it would be dangerous and foolhardy 
for any Western voter to bet his liberty in 
the expectation that this will ever happen. 
But if it did, would Communism still be 
Communism? 

LEGACY OF MOSCOW 

In a way, that question is really what the 
Moscow summit is all about, though per- 
haps none of those present in St. George’s 
Hall would frame their purpose in such a 
transparent way. Certainly not Brezhnev, 
Kosygin and the other Russian hosts. Judg- 
ing by the initial head-on assault against 
China, they have cast aside the promises 
made to many of the delegations and are 
determined to wrench from the parties the 
long sought writ of excommunication against 
Mao Tse-tung. It seems a reckless act, and 
having embarked on it, the Soviet leaders 
have little more to lose by also demanding 
from the conference an endorsement of the 
Brezhnev Doctrine—and gaining expiation 
for their invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

That, too, would be reckless, for on neither 
China nor Czechoslovakia are the Russians 
likely to have their way at the conference. 
Communism has existed too long, embraced 
too many diverse peoples, adapted to too 
many local needs and seen too many second- 
and third-generation visions for the mono- 
lith ever to be reassembled again. The de- 
scendants of the 1917 Revolution are mu- 
tants, dedicated to making Communism— 
their Communism—safe in a world of diver- 
sity. It is disturbing that the men in the 
Kremlin do not understand that, or cannot 
accept it. In demanding that the parties of 
the world fall into line, they are virtually 
guaranteeing that the legacy of Moscow, 1969, 
will be a Communist world more at odds than 
ever before. 


CRANSTON LEADS SOFTBALL CLUB 
TO CRUSHING DEFEAT 


HON. ALAN CRANSTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, when 
I sought election to this august body, I 
knew well that being a U.S. Senator 
would be an arduous task. But I had no 
concept of the magnitude of the chal- 
lenge until my staff and I took the field 
last week in our first Senate softball 
game. 

The details of this inglorious episode 
were reported by an erstwhile sports re- 
porter for the McClatchy newspapers, 
Michael Green, and printed in the Mo- 
desto Bee. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
the story printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Modesto (Calif.) Bee, 
June 25, 1969] 


Cranston LEADS SOFTBALL CLUB TO 
CRUSHING DEFEAT 


(By Michael Green) 


Wasmıncron.—Sen, Alan Cranston, D- 
Calif., whose heroes include Broadway Joe 
Namath (“What a blow to clean living,” he 
chortles) led his office softball team to a 
crushing loss here last night. 

It was the first game of the season for 
Alan’s Angels, It was very nearly the last. 
They were whipped 12-3 in seven innings by 
Fulbright’s Dissenters, captained by the Ar- 
kansas Democrat who heads the dissenters 
in the Senate as well. 

Cranstons’ team, 
“moral victory.” 

“It could have been 12-0,” beamed a 
shapely secretary who had graced but 
scarcely defended second base for the Angels. 

“You know, Ted Kennedy flies in profes- 
sional baseball players from Boston for these 
office games,” a teammate whispered. “If we 
could just figure out how he gets away with 
ities 

Despite the staggering loss, Cranston led 
his team with “style”, He showed up for the 
game an hour late. That was saying more 
than for the rest of his team, most of whom 
showed up after the game was over—four 
tall, muscular figures with brawny forearms 
and one short, powerful press secretary. 

Cranston arrived wearing track shoes. 

“I’m really a long distance runner,” he 
explained. 

“Your late!” cried Fulbright, who gra- 
ciously did not invoke a vague rule that a 
team forfeits if its senator fails to appear. 
He didn't need to. 

“We carefully followed the map you gave 
our team,” Cranston said, looking like a man 
holding a bill of sale for the Washington 
Monument who has suddenly become older 
and wiser. 

“Oh, you got lost?” Fulbright cried, his 
cocked head sporting a smile of delicious 
enjoyment. “What's the matter, you don’t 
know your way around yet, boy? You been 
around six months now and you don’t know 
your way around yet? Eh? Eh? 

Cranston replied with a calm, deliberate 
stride to the batter’s box. 

“Easy out! Easy out!” jeered a pimple- 
faced stock clerk playing shortstop for the 
Dissenters. 

The pitcher wound up. 

“Hold on now,” Fulbright drawled. Slowly, 
he slipped off his dark blue Foreign Relations 
Committee Chairman suit coat to the ad- 
miring murmurs of his office staff. 

They broke into cheers as he donned a 
blue baseball cap. When he slowly ambled 
out to the mound with a sort of salty, con- 
temptuous swagger, even Cranston, whose 
mind had wandered to pending legislation 
in Co: during the long wait in the 
batter's box, looked up and took notice. 

“Go, Alan!” an Angel shouted. 

A silence fell across the humid field. The 
two teams waited tensely, sweltering under 
the gray, overcast, early-evening sky. 

Fulbright swiveled slightly and lobbed a 
high, wide pitch lazily past the batter's box. 

Cranston let it pass. 

His team cheered wildly. 

They cheered even more ecstatically when 
he hit an unimpressive ground ball that 
bounced through the waiting arms of the 
first baseman, good for a two-base hit. 

But the other Angel batters weren't up to 
Cranston’s performance, The wily Fulbright 


however, claimed a 
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licked his lips and swallowed them in a 
shut-out. 

“You're losing,” he informed Cranston 
when the score stood at 9-3. 

Cranston nodded. He decided to get in 
some running practice for a track meet he’s 
entering in San Diego on the 4th of July 
weekend. As his team lost another inning, 
his tiny figure could be seen jogging away 
from the field in the distance. By the time 
he jogged back, it was all over. 

Fulbright led his victorious team off the 
field to a celebration dinner at the Hawk 
and Dove restaurant. 

Cranston, taking off his track shoes and 
laughing, expansively, shouted to his team, 
“Nobody goes home before dark! Practice! 
Practice! Practice! 

What style. 

What a blow to clean living. 


EDUARDO MONDLANE: A MARTYR 
FOR MOZAMBIQUE 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, the struggle 
for human liberty and freedom is far big- 
ger than any one man. Yet, throughout 
history, individuals have emerged who 
so passionately brought the human 
spirit to that struggle that their names 
have become synonymous with freedom 
itself. To over 30 million politically ex- 
ploited Africans in Mozambique, Angola, 
Rhodesia, and South Africa, Eduardo 
Mondlane was such a man. 

Born the son of a Tonga tribal chief 
in the remote bush country of Mozam- 
bique, Mondlane rose to academic 
heights in the United States earning a 
B.A. from Oberlin College and an M.A, 
and Ph. D. from Northwestern Univer- 
sity. He became a brilliant United Na- 
tions spokesman and leader before re- 
turning to his own homeland to lead 
the heroic, though still incomplete, strug- 
gle for his people’s liberation. It was with 
a sense of shock and irreparable loss that 
the world learned of his assassination 
earlier this year. 

We in this country are all too aware 
of the senselessness and inhumanity of 
the politics of violence. But, as Robert 
Kennedy reminded us after the world 
lost Martin Luther King: 

No martyr’s cause has ever been stilled by 
his assassin’s bullet. 


And so it is with Eduardo Mondlane. 
Though his own contributions and his 
own humanity are irreplaceable, the 
struggle he so nobly led goes ever on. 
It is with great admiration for a great 
human adventurer that I submit for in- 
sertion into the Recorp the following 
article on Eduardo Mondlane from the 
March/April issue of Africa Report: 

A MARTYR FOR MOZAMBIQUE 
(By John A, Marcum) 

At age 10, Eduardo Mondlane was still an 
unschooled goat herder in the remote bush 
country of Mozambique’s Limpopo Valley. 
Some 32 years later, by then an internation- 
ally respected educator, Dr. Mondlane took 


the improbable step of renouncing the ease 
and security of an academic career in the 
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United States for the risks and rigors of lead- 
ership in an African revolution. A sunny, 
didactic man who relished intellectual de- 
bate, he decided to put his booming voice 
and irrepressible energy into organizing a 
political and military struggle for the in- 
dependence of his homeland. Just how suc- 
cessful he made the difficult transition from 
professor of anthropology to revolutionary 
may now be deduced from the chill words 
of the Financial Times’ commentary on Por- 
tuguese reactions to his assassination in Dar 
es Salaam on February 3: “That Lisbon is 
overjoyed by Mondlane’s death is an under- 
statement.” 

Eduardo had known for a long time that 
he was a likely target for assassination. The 
July 1966 murder in Zambia of Jaime Sig- 
auke, another top official of the Frente de 
Libertacio de Mocambique (Frelimo), had 
been interpreted by the Frelimo leadership 
as a signal that liberation movements with 
only thin layers of educated leadership could 
be emasculated by assassination. Writing of 
Sigauke’s murder reportedly by a Portu- 
guese “friend’’), John de St. Jorre of The Ob- 
server (London) had concluded: “The kill- 
ing was a salutary lesson to Frelimo and, I 
believe, the first time that the Portuguese 
have resorted to anything as daring and 
cold-blooded as this. It is a measure of how 
seriously they are taking Frelimo these days: 
the movement evidently now warrants Gen- 
eral Delgado-type operations—political kill- 
ings by Portuguese agents in foreign coun- 
tries.” More recently, just six weeks before 
Mondlane’s death, Frelimo’s deputy military 
commander, Samuel Kankombe, was shot 
dead by an unidentified assassin near Tan- 
zania’s southern port of Mtwara. In addi- 
tion to these somber indirect warnings, Mon- 
lane received regular and direct threats to 
his own life from a variety of sources, Afri- 
can as well as Portuguese. The recognized 
need for maximum security precautions con- 


fiicted, however, with a naturally open life 
style that made him a tragically easy target. 

Born on June 20, 1920, Eduardo Chivambo 
Mondlane was the son of a Tonga chief and 
the sole member of his large family to receive 
a primary education. This he owed to the 
vision of a “very determined and persistent” 


mother. (See “Conversation with Eduardo 
Mondlane,” by Helen Kitchen, Africa Report, 
November 1967, p. 31.) Once launched, 
Eduardo took advantage of every possibility 
available to him to extend his educational 
experience. The colonial school system was 
European-oriented and offered little scope for 
a bright African, so he moved through the 
open doors of a series of Protestant institu- 
tions: a Swiss primary school, an American 
Methodist agricultural school (where he 
learned English), and then a Swiss second- 
ary school in South Africa's Transvaal. In 
1948, he was admitted to Witwatersrand 
University in Johannesburg—the first Afri- 
can from Mozambique to enter a South Af- 
rican university. This was one of many pio- 
neer undertakings in his lifetime that would 
bring him into direct confrontation with 
socio-political forces hostile to his ambition 
and effervescence. 

In 1949, some 15 days before the examina- 
tions at the end of his second year, Mond- 
lane was found to be an unwanted “foreign 
native” in a white university, and his stu- 
dent permit was cancelled. Returned to 
Lourenco Marques in Mozambique, he was 
promptly arrested and interrogated because 
of his role there in the organization of a local 
student group (Nucleo dos Estudantes de 
Mocambique) critical of Portuguese colonial 
and racial policies. In June 1950, however, the 
authorities allowed him to go to Portugual to 
enter the University of Lisbon on a scholar- 
ship arranged through Protestant channels 
and the Phelps Stokes Fund in New York 

After a year of harassment by the 
Portuguese secret police (PIDE) in Lisbon, 
where he was one of some 25 Africans in the 
university’s student body of about 3,000, 
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Mondlane asked that his scholarship be 
transferred to the United States. He entered 
Oberlin College in Ohio in September 1951, 
at age 31. Supplementing his scholarship by 
summer work, he thrived academically in 
his characteristic manner, received his BA 
from Oberlin in 1953, and went on to do grad- 
uate work in sociology and anthropology un- 
der the late Professor Melville Herskovits at 
Northwestern University, where he earned 
both an MA and a PhD. The significance of 
these achievements may be better appre- 
ciated if it is recalled that as few as 10 of the 
nearly six million Africans in Mozambique 
in 1955 were attending academic high schools 
(liceus), and slightly more than 200 were en- 
rolled in technical schools and seminaries. 

In 1957, as he was preparing his doctoral 
dissertion on “Role Conflict in Intergroup 
Relations,” Mondlane joined the secretariat 
of the United Nations as a member of the 
research section of the Trusteeship Council. 
While working for the United Nations, he 
later recounted, he turned down various of- 
fers of academic positions in Portugal, be- 
cause he considered these offers to be moti- 
vated by a desire to remove him from the 
East River’s den of anti-colonialism. 

In early 1961, Eduardo went to Africa as 
part of a United Nations team that super- 
vised a plebiscite to determine the future of 
the British Cameroons. Taking advantage of 
his legitimate presence in Africa and his 
status as a United Nations employee, Mond- 
lane took his American wife, Janet, to visit 
Mozambique—his last “legal” entry into the 
country. He later recalled the welcome he 
received after an ll-year absence: “As hard 
as they tried, the police could not keep the 
people from me, thousands of people asked 
me to organize a national movement. I was 
well known because of my education, my 
time in jail, my UN job, and, I suppose, 
because I had married a white woman,” 

The year 1961 was a heady one for Africa, 
and Mondlane was caught up in the new 
sense of urgency. A series of violent encoun- 
ters earlier in the year has marked the official 
beginning of a state of rebellion in Angola, 
the huge Portuguese colonial holding in the 
Western side of the continent. When Tangan- 
yika’s independence in December made 
physical access to northern Mozambique 
possible. Mondlane’s intermediate step was 
to resign from the UN and take a politically 
permissive post teaching in the East African 
program at Syracuse University. From this 
base, he lectured to university, church and 
other groups throughout the United States 
on the subject of Portuguese colonialism. In 
June 1962, he took the final plunge and 
flew to Dar es Salaam, where he worked to 
bring fractious groups of Mozambican na- 
tionalists into a single liberation front, He 
was promptly named president of the result- 
ing Frente de Libertacao de Moçambique. 

While working at the United Nations, 
Mondlane had cooperated with American 
Protestants and other groups and private in- 
dividuals to funnel scholarship funds to 
African students in Mozambique who wanted 
to attend secondary schools. Similarly, he 
made education one of the priority concerns 
of Frelimo, having created a Mozambiqus 
Institute in Dar es Salaam to receive refugee 
students, obtain scholarships, and ultimately 
to develop a new Mozambique primary and 
secondary school curriculum. Meanwhile, in 
the face of Portugal’s intransigence on the 
principle of self-determination, Frelimo be- 
gan sending volunteers for military training 
to Algeria and the United Arab Republic, as 
well as to camps within Tanzania. By Sep- 
tember 1964, a small cadré of 250 trained men 
was ready to launch initial guerrilla opera- 
tions in the north. 

In the beginning, Mondlane was hopeful 
of getting American assistance in persuading 
Portugal to grant self-government to Mozam- 
bique. He found a particularly sym- 
pathetic listener in Attorney General Robert 
F. Kennedy. The United States should real- 
istically accept, Mondlane told the late Pres- 
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ident’s brother, that Portuguese rule in Africa 
was bound to collapse. “The needs of the 
liberation forces are many,” he told Kennedy, 
“but none is so great as a change in United 
States policy toward Portuguese colonialism. 
Friends of freedom and democracy through- 
out the world cannot comprehend why the 
United States does not move to the forefront 
in this struggle for freedom, It is incon- 
ceivable to us that the United States must 
remain silent and _ secretive to placate 
Portugal.” 

Even before President John F. Kennedy’s 
death, however, Washington had given in to 
what Mondlane (and also Theodore Soren- 
sen) subsequently termed “diplomatic black- 
mail.” When Lisbon threatened to deny the 
United States use of air and naval bases in 
the Azores, they pointed out, Washington 
changed its censorious tone, declined to vote 
with African and Asian states in support of 
@ proposed UN arms embargo designed to 
force Lisbon to negotiate with African 
nationalists, and continued to provide mili- 
tary assistance to Portugal under the terms 
of its NATO commitments. Private American 
support for Mondlane’s cause also proved to 
be vulnerable to Lisbon’s displeasure. In late 
1964, the Portuguese subsidiary of the Ford 
Motor Company, Ford-Lusitania, announced 
in Lisbon that the Ford Foundation had 
promised to consult the Salazar government 
on future grants relating to Portuguese 
Africa; subsequently, the foundation with- 
drew its financial support of the Mozambique 
Institute. (Some of the costs of this project 
were taken over by the World Council of 
Churches in Geneva.) 

Although Mondlane stridently denounced 
American and NATO ties with Portugal in 
striving to protect his own revolutionary 
credibility, American journalists persistently 
embarrassed him within his own movement 
by describing him as a staunchly pro-Ameri- 
can “moderate” living in a luxurious villa (it 
was not) in Dar es Salaam. Equally simplis- 
tically, they portrayed Frelimo Vice-President 
Uria T. Somango, a former Protestant minis- 
ter from Beira, as “pro-Chinese,” and party 
foreign secretary Marcelino dos Santos as 
“pro-Soviet.” A press bent upon analyzing 
everything in terms of attitudes toward or 
alliances with communist powers failed to 
consider the possibility that these three men 
could be working together as a team both 
“loyal” and plausible in the African context, 
subordinating ideological and personal dif- 
ferences to the overriding goal of national 
independence. 

In spite of the American albatross, Mond- 
lane managed to survive the intrigues of ex- 
ile politics and retained party leadership 
until his death. Under his presidency, Fre- 
limo was built into a solid, if heterogeneous, 
organization. With funds and training from 
the Organization of African Unity’s Libera- 
tion Committee as well as from Soviet, Chi- 
nese, and Scandinavian sources, the party's 
political and military apparatus expanded 
rapidly. By early 1969, several thousand guer- 
rillas were operating in wide areas of north- 
ern Mozambique and had entered the Tete 
district, not far from the Cabora Bassa site 
where a huge hydroelectric and irrigation 
dam is to be built on the Zambezi River. Tan- 
zania remained a firm friend to Mondlane 
and host to Frelimo’s exiled leadership. And 
with the new, more temperate, if not more 
liberal Lisbon government of Marcello Cae- 
tano succeeding that of the stricken strong- 
man, António Salazar, Eduardo was able to 
greet 1969 with even more than his normal 
measure of optimism. 

Four years after fighting had begun, how- 
ever, Mondlane could not and did not prom- 
ise that victory was within sight. Instead, he 
talked to Frelimo cadres of a prolonged, costly 
campaign of political education and guer- 
rilla insurgency against numerically and 
technically superior Portuguese forces. The 
resulting frustration and impatience devel- 
oped into an open challenge to his policies 
early in 1968, under the leadership of a mili- 
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tant and bitter African priest who had es- 
caped from central Mozambique the previous 
year. Father Mateus Gwenjere tended to 
identify all Portuguese (whites) with col- 
onial repression and took strong exception to 
Frelimo’s policy of multiracialism—a policy 
which permitted mulattoes and Goans to 
assume positions of party leadership and even 
tolerated anti-Salazarist Portuguese in teach- 
ing positions at the Mozambique Institute. 
Influenced by Gwenjere—and, according to 
some reports, by a desire to avoid a stint of 
obligatory military service—students at the 
Mozambique Institute went on strike in 
March 1968. Frelimo had to close down the 
Institute, and the Tanzanian Government 
expelled from the country all of the Euro- 
pean teachers on the staff. In May, an attack 
by some 20 dissidents on party headquarters 
resulted in the death of one official and in- 
tervention by Tanzanian police. 

Despite these manifestations of dissi- 
dence, Eduardo Mondlane was re-elected to 
the presidency by an overwhelming majority 
at a party congress held with rather spec- 
tacular advance publicity inside the Niassa 
district of northern Mozambique in July. 
Attended and reported by outside observers, 
including the widely published British writer 
Basil Davidson, the congress gave a new 
luster of revolutionary legitimacy to Frelimo. 
It also worried the Portuguese, who report- 
edly discovered (and bombed) the site of 
the congress only after it had been safely 
adjourned. 

The assassination of Mondlane deprived 
Frelimo of a leader who could work across 
ideological, racial, and regional lines and 
command a broad range of support among 
Mozambique nationalists. Frelimo lost a 
leader who enjoyed the vital confidence of 
Tanzania’s President Julius Nyerere and who 
gave to the Mozambique revolution a na- 
tionalist image that no amount of rhetoric 
from Lisbon could transform into commu- 
nist conspiracy. And Mondlane’s pioneering 
role in education and international politics 
gave him a prestige throughout the world 
that no successor could soon match, 

Without prejudging the results of inquiries 
underway, a few assessments and predictions 
seem warranted. First, Mondlane’s death will 
resolve nothing. African insurgency is likely 
to continue as long as Lisbon denies Africans 
self-rule. And new leadership will emerge, 
whether that of a veteran nationalist such as 
acting president Uria Simango or new per- 
sonalities thrown up by the growing ranks 
of youthful, educated party militants. Sec- 
ond, if the investigations do not succeed in 
establishing responsibility for the murder, 
debilitating suspicions and morale problems 
are likely to complicate the issue of political 
succession and party cohesion. If a power 
struggle should develop refiecting Sino- 
Soviet competition for influence in southern 
Africa, Frei Imo could be seriously weakened. 
Third, the assassination is likely to have 
more than a passing effect in both Tan- 
zania and Zambia. These two states are host 
to a wide assortment of liberation movements 
whose internecine quarrel or propensity to 
provoke retaliatory acts by nettled white 
regimes in southern Africa are creating a 
growing threat to local security. The bomb 
that ended Mondlane’s life might just as 
easily have exploded in the bustling Chinese 
restaurant where he frequently expounded, 
argued, and laughed over lunch with friends, 
journalists, and colleagues as in the private 
residence where he regularly sought a quiet 
place to deal with nagging piles of paper- 
work and correspondence, 

Whoever took Mondlane’s life, the only 
obvious beneficiaries from the murder are 
the Portuguese and their Rhodesian and 
South African allies. The effect upon African 
nationalists inside Mozambique may be pre- 
sumed to have been demoralizing, at least 
in the short term. And with Mondlane gone, 
it is now even less likely than before that 
the new administration of President Nixon 
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will develop a policy more congenial to the 
aims of southern African nationalists. 

Without the traumatizing experience of a 
televised funeral to set forth the man and 
his cause, few Americans could be expected 
to recognize the meaning for them of this 
tragic death in distant East Africa. Yet just 
as Martin Luther King represented a fragile 
and beleaguered bridge between blacks and 
whites within America, Eduardo Mondlane 
constituted an irreplaceable link between 
African nationalists and those Americans 
who wished to avoid total rupture with the 
revolutionary leadership of over 30 million 
white-ruled Africans in Mozambique, Angola, 
Rhodesia, and South Africa. 

When the American Ambassador to Portu- 
gal, Admiral George Anderson, visited An- 
gola and Mozambique in 1964 and praised 
Portuguese colonial achievements, Mondlane 
issued a rueful warning from Dar es Salaam. 
He said that the admiral’s remarks led him 
to conclude that the United States “cannot 
identify itself with our ideals for self-deter- 
mination and independence.” Mozambique 
nationalists might thus assume, he mused, 
that “when our people finally rise to take up 
arms against Portuguese imperialism, the 
United States of America, like the Republic 
of South Africa, will intervene against us in 
support of Portugal.” In so predicting, he 
probably hoped to dissuade, It remains for 
those Americans who fear his prophecy, but 
wish to honor his life, to prove him wrong. 
If efforts to change American policy are 
doomed to fail, perhaps all that is left for 
those who respected Dr. Mondlane and his 
cause is to work to prepare the American 
public to expect, understand, and live with 
the massive hostility of southern Africans 
that can be the only logical result of pro- 
tracted American military, economic, and 
technological support for an oppressive 
status quo. 


TWO GREAT LABOR LEADERS, TWO 
GREAT AMERICANS: ROY SIEMIL- 
LER AND MATTHEW DEMORE OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF MACHINISTS AND AERO- 
SPACE WORKERS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Saturday night, June 28, 1969, the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers paid tribute to 
two men who have been instrumental in 
advancing the cause of the workingman 
in America—Roy Siemiller and Matthew 
DeMore. 

The tribute was paid as Mr. Siemiller 
retired as international president of the 
Machinists and Mr. DeMore retired as 
general secretary-treasurer of the IAM, 
one of the Nation’s largest and most im- 
portant trade unions. 

The International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers under 
the leadership of Mr. Siemiller and Mr. 
DeMore has grown to include over 1 mil- 
lion workers. It is a large union and it 
is a fast-growing union, for its member- 
ship extends into some of the most ad- 
vanced technological industries in the 
Nation. And these are some of our fast- 
est-growing industries. 

During the 4 years Mr. Siemiller served 
as president of the machinists, he very 
ably represented the members and dem- 
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onstrated time and time again his ability 

as the advocate for their causes. Mr. 

Siemiller stood firm against many pres- 

sures in order to secure for the members 

of the IAM increased security and better 
working conditions. 

In addition to improving the lot of 
members of his own union, Mr. Siemiller, 
like many other great union leaders of 
this Nation, supported and actively 
worked for programs and legislation to 
improve the life of the poor, the under- 
privileged, the elderly. 

Mr. Siemiller’s actions demonstrated 
once again that as the living and work- 
ing conditions of the working men and 
women improve, as the quality of life 
for the needy improves, the Nation is 
strengthened and every American bene- 
fits. 

Mr. DeMore has been a strong right 
arm for Mr. Siemiller these past years. 
He has worked to strengthen the IAM, 
to make it a greater force in the trade 
union councils, not just of America, but 
of the world. He has been instrumental 
in aiding in the growing prominence of 
the International Association of Machin- 
ists and Aerospace Workers. 

Mr. President, I believe the best testi- 
mony to the devotion of these two gentle- 
men to helping their fellowman is in 
their plans for retirement. 

Retirement for Mr. Siemiller and Mr. 
DeMore will be time to continue to work 
for their fellow countrymen. 

Mr. Siemiller will serve as the liaison 
man of the AFL-CIO to the JOBS pro- 
gram of the National Alliance of Busi- 
nessmen. Mr. DeMore is now serving as 
vice president of the National Associa- 
tion of Senior Citizens. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the program of the banquet 
along with the remarks of Mr. Paul 
Burnsky, IAM Grand Lodge representa- 
tive, and of William W. Winpisinger, 
general vice president of the IAM, made 
at the retirement banquet for Mr. Roy 
Siemiller and Mr. Matthew DeMore be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks 
today. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

P. L. (Roy) SIEMILLER, INTERNATIONAL PRESI- 
DENT 1965-1969, AND MATTHEW DEMORE, 
GENERAL SECRETARY-TREASURER 1965-1969— 
A TRIBUTE FROM THE INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF MACHINISTS AND AEROSPACE 
WORKERS AFL-CIO, JUNE 28, 1969, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 

PROGRAM 

Presiding: Floyd E. Smith, International 
President-Elect. 

Invocation: Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Higgins, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

The National Anthems—“The Star Span- 
gled Banner,” and “Oh Canada”; Barbara 
Noel. 

Music: Gene Donati. 

Remarks: William W. Winpisinger, General 
Vice President; Paul J. Burnsky, Grand Lodge 
Representative. 

Address: I, W. Abel, President, United Steel- 
workers of America, AFL-CIO. 


Presentations: L. Ross Mathews, General 
Vice President. 

Responses: Matthew DeMore, General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; P, L. Siemiller, Interna- 
tional President. 

Benediction: Rev. W. Gerald Flinn, Grand 
Lodge Representative. 

Dancing until 12:30. 
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REMARKS BY PAUL BURNSKY 


On the tenth floor of the Machinists Build- 
ing—in a small lobby outside the Executive 
Council Room—there are pictures of the men 
who have served as International Presidents 
of the Machinists Union since 1888. 

There is old Tom Talbot—the founding 
father—with his full and luxurious beard and 
his eyes stern with strength and character. 

There is James J. Creamer and John 
O'Day—the personification of 1890’s propri- 
ety—fiowing mustaches and all. 

There is big Jim O’Connell—plain, proud 
and practical—the man who gave the Ma- 
chinists Union its early tradition of bread 
and butter unionism. 

There is William Johnston—bald, eagle- 
eyed and imbued with the idealism of grass 
roots populism. 

There is Arthur Wharton—who somehow 
managed to hold our union together through 
the worst depression in our nation’s history. 

There is Harvey Brown—who many people 
still remember as one of the toughest, stub- 
bornest, and stormiest characters of his time. 

There is Al Hayes—who was President for 
16 years—who not only led our union with 
rare eloquence and inspiration—but who 
played a key role in bringing about greater 
unification and higher standards of ethical 
conduct in the American labor movement. 

These are the men who led our union— 
through good times and bad—in the years 
of the past. 

Each of these men left their own indelible 
mark—their own imprint of character and 
personality on this unique organization that 
is known today as the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and Aerospace Workers. 

Each was a working man—a man who rose 
from the ranks on the strength of his own 
character and the breadth of his own ability. 

Each had something to bring. 

Each had something to give. 

Some were more successful than others but 
it can fairly be said that none gave the 
Machinists Union less than the best that 
was in them. 

And because they did, each is rightfully 
honored in the annals of our orga- 
nization. 

Tonight we are here because we are pre- 
paring to open a new chapter in the pages 
of the Machinists Union. 

In about 48 hours a new International 
President and a new General Secretary- 
Treasurer will be sworn in and the incum- 
bents, Roy Siemiller and Matt DeMore, will 
become—like those who have gone before 
them—a part of our union’s history. 

Like all the others who have gone before 
they too will leave a legacy to those who 
follow. 

Four years ago—when Roy Siemiller stood 
where Floyd Smith now stands—he knew 
he would have but one term to serve as In- 
ternational President. 

After 17 years as a general vice president— 
preceded by 10 years as a grand lodge repre- 
sentative he came to the International Pres- 
idency in the twilight of his career. 

This meant that he had to move fast— 
that he had to preside over what he called 
“An administration in a hurry.” 

At a time when most men are beginning 
to slow down Roy Siemiller went into high 
speed. 

The years of his administration—the four 
years that will be known in the records of 
our union as the Siemiller years—have been 
as fast, furious, and frantic as any other 
four years in our history. 

They have been years in which the Fight- 
ing Machinists have more than lived up to 
this time-honored name. 

As the nationally syndicated labor col- 
umnist, Victor Riesel, has pointed out, Roy 
Siemiller has led more dramatic and sig- 
nificant strikes in four years than John L. 
Lewis did in a decade. 

As a result of his militance Roy has be- 
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come what is known as a “controversial 
figure.” 

He has made a lot of people mad. 

He has infuriated management, frustrated 
cabinet members, aggravated senators, en- 
raged congressmen and irritated Presidents. 

After four years of public scrutiny he is 
still a puzzle to the press. 

They don’t quite know how to characterize 
him. 


While one reporter says he is “rough-cut 
and soft-spoken” another says he is “blunt 
and outspoken.” 

Time Magazine says he is “Craggy... 
and steel-hard” but the Washington News 
says he is “Tall and well-dressed.” 

The Wall Street Journal says he “is as 
subtle as a bass drum” but Life Magazine 
says, “He is just a straight ahead guy.” 

Whatever the press may say—or others 
may think—one rather astute commentator 
has noted—and I quote—‘‘His members love 
him—for he is the dynamic symbol of their 
kind of trade unionism.” Unquote. 

It isn’t surprising that Roy Siemiller ac- 
curately refiects the sentiments of the work- 
ing people. 

In his heart he has never forgotten the 
long journey he had to travel from a dirt 
farm in Gothenberg, Nebraska to the 10th 
floor of the Machinists Building in Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

He has never forgotten what it is like for 
a man to earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow. 

When he was little more than a boy he 
was out earning his own way in life. 

He has never forgotten the hard years— 
the years he knocked about as a news boy, 
bowling pin setter, shoe shine boy, and mes- 
senger boy. 

Neither. has he forgotten when he—as a 
young machinist apprentice—had to work 
nine hours a day for 11 cents an hour, 

And out of these memories has come this 
man who has devoted his life to the union 
cause. 

It is not easy to adequately and accurately 
sum up the contributions and the career of 
& Man as complex as Roy Siemiller. 

Recently, however, the Institute of Col- 
lective Bargaining and Group Relations did 
about as well as anyone could. 

In recognition of Roy’s long service in the 
labor movement they presented him with a 
special citation. 

And since I think it is particularly appro- 
priate I would like to read it. 

In the words of the Institute “Paul Leroy 
Siemiller is a man who: 

“Has given a life of unstinting service to 
the American labor movement and thereby 
the American people; 

“Has advanced the cause of working peo- 
ple everywhere with unswerving dedication; 

“Has proven himself the devoted servant 
and leader of thousands of American work- 
ers; 

“Has proven himself worthy in every crisis 
of the trust these workers have reposed in 
him; 

“Has been a living example of courage and 
probity for the American labor movement 
and labor throughout the world; 

“Has by his life’s work made collective 
bargaining a firmer bulwark of our Ameri- 
can system of democracy.” 

That is the citation of the Institute of 
Collective Bargaining and Group Relations. 

Roy Siemiller has received many honors 
and awards in his life. 

But I have read this particular citation 
because I think it is an especially apt de- 
scription of the legacy he leaves to his union 
and his country. 

For the Machinists Union the Siemiller 
years are drawing to a close. 

But for Roy Siemiller himself the years of 
action and enjoyment are far from over. 

In fact as Roy gets ready to close the book 
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on his career in the IAM he is already pre- 
paring to open a new chapter in a new book. 

At the personal request of George Meany 
he is going to serve as the AFL-—CIO’s liaison 
man to the JOBS Program of the National 
Alliance of Business, 

Though we might think that his years of 
service have earned him a right to rest and 
relax Roy is like an old fire horse who smells 
smoke. 

He sees before him a new challenge—and a 
new opportunity. 

So it doesn't look like there is going to 
be any rocking chair or sunset years in Roy's 
future—at least not for quite a while. 

But wherever Roy Siemiller goes—what- 
ever he does—he will carry with him the af- 
fection, the respect, and the gratitude of a 
million IAM members. 

No man deserves it more, 

No man could wish for more. 


REMARKS BY WILLIAM W. WINPISINGER 


On the 5th of April in the year 1903 in the 
section of east side Cleveland, known as 
“Little Italy” a child was born to Domenico 
and Carmela DeMore. He was the fourth of 
their eight children and it is recorded that 
he was born with a full head of hair and a 
fat little belly. 

They named him Matteo. And it was 
agreed by all the paesanos that no bambino 
in the history of Little Italy ever possessed 
a more bountiful and powerful pair of lungs. 

It is said that when little Matteo let out 
a howl—chianti glasses were shattered and 
the fog horns on Lake Erie fell silent, 

Time passed and the infant grew into a 
child. In those days a child was expected 
to do a man’s work. And so when Matt was 
9 years old he set out to make use of his 
mighty lungs. In the true Horatio Alger tra- 
dition he started out by selling newspapers 
on the streets of east side Cleveland. Some 
say Matt was a fine little newspaper boy. 
Others contend that the manner in which he 
boomed forth the headlines was little more 
than a disturbance of the peace. Time 
The seasons changed. And when Matt had 
reached the ripe maturity of 11 years he 
embarked on a new career. On the basis of 
his unusual executive ability he was offered 
an important executive position as a part- 
time clerk in a local emporium known as 
Paleusky’s Hardware Store. 

To his tasks he devoted the dedication, 
the zip and the zeal for which he has long 
since become noted. Day after day he “pu- 
sha-da-cart, up and down the aisle—all the 
time singing ‘Santa Lucia,’ ‘O Sole Mio’ 
and all four parts of the Quartet from Rigo- 
letto.” Who knows to what heights of busi- 
ness or the opera our hero might have 
ascended had not fate—in the form of the 
local nickelodean—intervened. To put it 
mildly, Matt in those early days of the silent 
cinema, was a movie nut. He especially loved 
the Saturday afternoon serials that once 
upon a time kept youngsters returning—week 
after week—to witness the harrowing Perils 
of Pauline and other feats of daring. 

Matt wanted to go to the movies—along 
with all the other kids. But he didn’t want 
to spend his own hard-earned cash. So he re- 
sorted to a technique that is time honored 
in the mercantile establishments of our great 
land. Somehow—as he would be walking 
from customer to cash register—an occasional 
nickel would slip almost miraculously out of 
his hand and into his pocket. 

Old Mr. Paleusky, the owner, was sorely 
tried, Time after time he'd fire the young lad. 
But time after time he'd rehire him the fol- 
lowing morning. And Saturday after Saturday 
day there was our hero—rooting for the good 
guys and booing the bad guys at ‘the old 
Venice Theater on the east side of Cleveland. 

Thus did Matt forge on in life. He attended 
East High School. And in the long annals of 
that venerable institution of secondary edu- 
cation seldom has there been a less studious 
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student. It is recorded that he was more 
often absent than present. And finally the 
authorities requested that he make his ab- 
sence permanent, 

By now Matt was 16 years of age. And like 
millions of other lusty American youths he 
determined to follow the advice and counsel 
of Horace Greeley—who some years earlier 
had said “Go west, young man”, And so, 
armed with a bag full of salami sandwiches he 
set off for the wild and woolly West—travel- 
ing all the way from Cleveland, Ohio to the 
wide open spaces of Detroit, Michigan. There 
on the old Michigan Central Railroad—with 
his uncle as his boss—he went to work as a 
blacksmith’s helper. 

In the heat of the furnace and the ham- 
mering of the forge Matt pondered many 
philosophic questions—like, “What the hell 
am I doing here?” Unable to devise an answer 
of sufficient metaphysical satisfaction he bid 
the West good-bye and hightaliled it back to 
Little Italy. 

And it was at this point that romance 
came into his life. He fell madly in love with 
a tiny-dark-eyed beauty named Mary Teresa 
Bacha. And so once more he changed careers. 
He accepted—as the saying goes—a position 
as a maintenance machinist with the Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner Company. He received a 
magnificent wage—40c an hour. With an in- 
come like this it didn’t take him long—not 
more than a couple of years to save enough 
money to buy a wedding ring for his Mary 
Teresa, On October 27, 1923 they were joined 
in holy wedlock. The 20 year old Matt was 
now a man. As a man he immediately and 
happily set out to carry on the ancient and 

‘honorable traditions of the DeMore family. 
In the original Italian form DeMore means 
“of love”. And so it was with love that he 
and Mary started to produce a fine crop of 
bambinos of their own. First came the girls— 
Dorothy, Marie and Delores. And Matt began 
to think that perhaps he was the last of the 
DeMores. But he kept at the job like the true 
journeyman he is until finally Matt II came 
along to carry on the family name. But even 
that wasn’t quite final. There was still Alice 
to be heard from. 

With all those small and hungry mouths to 
be fed—Matt met a reversal of fate and for- 
tune when—in the cold and damp of the 
machine shop he developed a form of rheu- 
matism which he called “a pain in the neck.” 

And so he had to find another way to sup- 
port his growing brood. He became a motor- 
man for the Cleveland Railway System. How 
well he remembers those happy days when 
he was Matt, the happy trolley man, merrily 
ringing his motorman’'s bell up and down the 
Old Woodhill Station-105th Street Line. 
That’s when he joined his first union—The 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America, Division 
268. 

But then came the Great Depression. And 
being low on the seniority list Matt could 
no longer earn enough as a motorman to 
buy pasta for all the hungry little DeMores. 
Again fate intervened. His old boss at the 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company—Louie 
Siefert—asked him to come back as a main- 
tenance machinist. Matt did. And he joined 
an independent, so-called union known by 
the fancy and high-sounding title of the Me- 
chanics Education Society of America. After 
hitting the bricks in two unsuccessful strikes 
Matt and his co-workers in the tool room 
and maintenance department came to the 
brilliant conclusion that an educational so- 
ciety ain't no substitute for a union. 

Thus, it came to pass in the summer of 
1935—in the 32nd year of his life—that Matt 
DeMore became a true blue, bonafide card- 
carrying dues-paying, faithful and fearless 
member of the International Association of 
Machinists. He was one of the original or- 
ganizers and founders of IAM Lodge 439. 

At that time the IAM was a far different— 
and certainly a far smaller—organization 
than it is today. It had no more than 70,000 
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members in all of the United States and 
Canada. When Card Number 95708—which 
is Matt's card number—was issued, District 
54 had about 4,000 members. 

Obviously, both Matt and the Machinists 
had no place to go but up. And that’s exactly 
where they have been headed ever since. 
Possessed of the only human voice in cap- 
tivity that can be heard from Cleveland to 
Toledo without the aid of electronic devices 
Matt met the primary pre-requisite of a un- 
ion business representative. He could be 
heard above the tumult and shouting of 
the union hall. He could be heard over the 
hubub of a union convention. More impor- 
tant he could even be heard through the 
screams of anguish at the bargaining table. 

When Matt spoke people listened. And 
when people listened they found he always 
had something to say. And so, through the 
passing years Matt DeMore, the kid from 
Little Italy—became President and Directing 
Business Representative of District 54. He 
became Secretary of the IAM Law Commit- 
tee—which he served for 20 years—longer 
than any other man in the history of our 
union. In 1961 he became General Vice Pres- 
ident and was posted to the Northeastern 
Territory. A few months later—when some- 
one asked his opinion as a mid-westerner of 
all those sharpies in New York—he replied— 
both loud and clear—“I wish we had a hell 
of a lot more just like them.” Not only did 
Matt love New York but it has been rumored 
that New York loved him. Had he stayed 
there he would probably be known today 
as “Broadway Matt” but instead he was re- 
called to the Grand Lodge to serve first as a 
Resident Vice President and later General 
Secretary Treasurer. 

Recently Matt received a delightful letter 
from an old comrade-in-arms, a retired Busi- 
ness Representative from District 15 in New 
York named Joe Long. 

Brother Long congratulated Matt on enter- 
ing a new world where clocks and calendars 
are obsolete, In this new world, he said, “you 
will abandon conformity, eat when you are 
hungry, sleep when you are tired, go where 
you want, dress as you please and spend a 
great deal of time pushing.a shopping cart.” 

It sounds like an ideal existence. But in 
addition to pushing a shopping cart Matt 
will also be pushing for the welfare and 
well-being of his fellow members of the Na- 
tional Council of Senior Citizens. As of 
July 1, he will be serving as a Vice Presi- 
dent for that organization. We are happy to 
note that even retirement will not still his 
booming. voice. 

This, then, is a brief summarization of 
the times and tribulations of Matt De- 
More. And though I have made a few joking 
and exaggerated comments along the way 
I know—and you know—that he has served 
The Machinists Union with dignity—and 
the labor movement with distinction. As he 
nears the end of his long and illustrious ca- 
reer I am pleased to note that he will end 
up just as he started out—with a full head 
of hair and a fat little belly. 

Like a lot of the leaders of labor who 
were tough enough to survive the battles 
of the 30’s Matt has shed his blood in the 
fight for the working man. There was a 
time—many years ago—when he rushed in- 
stinctively to the defense of one of his 
picket captains who was being pushed 
around by the police. Matt, being a bit of 
a hothead found himself on the wrong end 
of a police club. 

He recalls that just a split second before 
his head was busted wide open he heard one 
of the policemen snarl, “This is for you, 
Matt.” That time he ended up in a hospital. 
Tonight we again say—in the words of that 
long-forgotten Cleveland cop: 

“This is for you, Matt.” 

But tonight instead of a hospital, you— 
Matt DeMore—end up secure and beloved in 
the hearts of your union brothers, your 
family and your fellow men. 
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GENERATION GAP 
HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said about the “generation gap” in 
recent months. While I am not con- 
vinced that the so-called gap is more 
pronounced or awesome or visible today 
than at any other time in this century, it 
persists as it always has and must be 
understood. 

Roadsters, raccoon coats, bathtub gin, 
and goldfish swallowing are out—beads 
and beards and social protest are in— 
and the hardy homesteaders who built 
cabins on the plains and farmed with 
horses and broke the ice in the wash ba- 
sin at 4 a.m. have been replaced by the 
good citizens of our generation who can 
remember the ravages of climate un- 
checked by proper conservation meas- 
ures, the steel-wheeled tractors that 
shook our kidneys, the sobering times 
of our youth in the 1930’s and beyond. 

We are outraged sometimes, as were 
our fathers before us, for approximately 
the same reasons. 

But wait—some 3 million young men 
serve honorably today in our Armed 
Forces, and some 200 of them die each 
week and the war goes on to what we 
all hope will be a negotiated settlement 
without resort to more widespread war. 

A total war effort, such as this Nation 
experienced in World War II, carries an 
emotional explosion with it—every red- 
blooded American joins in the cause “till 
it’s over over there.” 

A limited war effort, such as we en- 
dure in Vietnam and endured in Korea 
in the past decade, calls forth the full 
measure of devotion—a willingness to 
make the supreme sacrifice—from each 
soldier and sailor. It requires that 
measure of devotion until “some future 
time” when the political process can 
come to terms with a foreign policy that 
has turned sour—a foreign policy that 
many of its prime architects from the 
previous administration now declare to 
be in serious error. 

There are those who say that such 
limited wars, coupling savage fighting 
with self-imposed restraint in weapon 
employment and manpower deployment, 
require a sophistication, dedication, and 
perseverance which was unknown in 
earlier, simpler times. Perhaps they are 
right. 

There are those young people who 
have not measured up to the degree of 
commitment required in these difficult 
times. But remember, always remember, 
those who quietly serve in uniform 
abroad and those who diligently study 
more exhaustive curricula than ever be- 
fore imposed in higher education. 

Remember those who volunteer for 
the VISTA and the Peace Corps, those 
who work within the system for peace 
and relaxation of tension at home, 
for little pay and even less recognition. 

We deplore those who escape to Can- 
ada or Sweden in evasion of the draft. 
Perhaps the only time in our history 
when the situation was worse was in the 
American Revolution—or perhaps the 
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War Between the States. Those, too, were 
difficult times. But then, as now, the de- 
serters were a small and pitiful minority. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert in the Recor at this point an edi- 
torial from the St. Marys, Kans., Star on 
the generation gap. 

This thoughtful editorial concludes 
with a message that all of us should 
pause to consider. 

{From the St. Marys (Kans.) Star, June 26, 
1969] 


GENERATION GAP 


One can better understand the gap (if a 
gap exists) between the generations when 
he recalls that those under 30 have never 
been tempered in the fires of depression, 
drouth, and global war, which deeply in- 
fluenced the lives of their elders. 

Try to explain to a teenager what it was 
like to work for a dollar a day, if you could 
find work. Tell your son that 50 cents would 
finance a Saturday night date with all of 
the trimmings; he will be tolerant but he 
won't believe you. 

Explain to a person under 30 what it was 
like in the dry years when dust filled the 
air and drifted like snow along the fence 
rows; when meat animals were shot in the 
pastures while millions of Americans were 
really hungry. 

Explain, if you can, the wave of patriotism 
which engulfed the country after Pearl Har- 
bor, when thousands of young men, im- 
patient of the draft, lined up at the recruit- 
ing stations and a draft evader was con- 
sidered to be less than a man. 

It’s difficult for my generation to compre- 
hend that these remarkable events, so im- 
portant in the molding of our ideas and 
values, mean absolutely nothing to the 
young men and women of the present day. 

Those under 30 have never known other 
than affluent times. There have always been 
jobs available if they were inclined to work, 
A college education which was a rare and 
precious thing in the thirties, is within the 
reach of any who have the ability and desire. 

The wars the present youngsters remem- 
ber have never commanded a total national 
effort or presented a clear-cut objective. Al- 
though very real and very deadly, they have 
failed to sound a great clarion call for young 
Americans to rally to the defense of their 
country. 

Understanding is a two-way street and 
while we may rightfully expect more respect 
on the part of the young, yet we owe them 
more understanding than we normally give. 
This is a generation which was reared in 
entirely different circumstances. We can con- 
demn the young for scornfully accepting the 
fruits of our labors, but we must listen when 
they argue that affluence has purchased 
neither peace nor happiness. 


PRESIDENT NIXON BREAKS DEAD- 
LOCK ON SMALL RECLAMATION 
FUNDS 


HON. ROBERT B. (BOB) MATHIAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend President Nixon for the decision 
he made on June 23, 1969, to end the 3- 
year deadlock that has stalled the fund- 
ing of small reclamation projects. The 
President's decision is good news to the 
thousands of farmers who are in need of 
small projects and the benefits they pro- 
vide. For 3 years now, these farmers have 
had to forego the development of small 
projects they have needed. 
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This decision now makes possible the 
funding of small reclamation projects 
that were halted because of the freeze. 

The deadlock came about in 1966 when 
President Johnson issued an Executive 
order that prohibited the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation from seeking appropriations 
for new small reclamation project loans. 
President Johnson thought the provi- 
sions of section 4-D of the Small Recla- 
mation Projects Act were contrary to the 
doctrine of separation of powers between 
the legislative and executive branches of 
our Government. 

The objection raised by President 
Johnson had been raised by the Eisen- 
hower administration and was settled to 
the satisfaction of President Eisenhower 
in 1956, at the inception of the program. 

The small reclamation program has 
worked wonderfully since 1956, and in 
1965 Congress extended the program and 
authorized an additional $100 million in 
appropriations. At that time, President 
Johnson did not raise his question on 
the separation of powers. 

President Johnson’s freeze directly af- 
fected eight small reclamation projects 
throughout the country and prevented 
many others from being developed. The 
Buttonwillow Improvement District in 
Kern County, Calif., was one of the proj- 
ects directly hit by the freeze. 

I congratulate President Nixon for 
recognizing that a grave situation ex- 
isted and for taking the necessary action 
to correct it. His action is in agreement 
with the type of solution I have sought 
and worked for since the freeze became 
effective. 


LT. COL. CHARLES E. WOODS 


HON. PHILIP E. RUPPE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, as a Member 
of Congress, one of my most important 
functions is to assist servicemen and 
their families in their dealings with the 
Armed Forces. This is an even more vital 
responsibility at a time when we have 
so many servicemen involved in armed 
conflict. In this respect, I have had the 
opportunity to work with liaison officers 
in all branches of the service and have 
been impressed with the assistance these 
officers have rendered me and, in turn, 
my constituents. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to publicly express my gratitude to a liai- 
son officer who has been of invaluable as- 
sistance to me in my dealings with the 
U.S. Air Force. 

For the past year and a half, Lt. Col. 
Charles E. Woods has served as congres- 
sional liaison officer for the State of 
Michigan as well as the States of Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, and Wisconsin. Colonel Woods’ 
knowledge of Air Force policy and pro- 
cedure has been instrumental in the ex- 
peditious handling of Air Force cases. 
His interest, not only in the cases for 
which he is responsible, but also in leg- 
islation which affects Air Force person- 
nel has been most helpful to me—es- 
pecially since there are two Air Force 
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bases located in my congressional dis- 
trict. 

Receiving his commission in 1950, 
Colonel Woods’ Air Force career has 
been exemplary. Just prior to his assign- 
ment to the Congressional Liaison Of- 
fice at the Pentagon, Colonel Woods was 
squadron operations officer of the 433d 
Tactical Fighter Squadron in Udorn, 
Thailand. On July 11, Colonel Woods will 
be leaving the Pentagon to attend the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
at Fort McNair. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
thank Colonel Woods for his outstanding 
service and to wish him continued suc- 
cess in his Air Force career. 


FTC COMMISSIONER MARY GAR- 
DINER JONES CITES TREMEN- 
DOUS COOPERATION BY BUSI- 
NESS IN PREPARING FOR TRUTH 
IN LENDING 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us who had a part in the drafting of. 
the Consumer Credit Protection Act of 
1968 knew that between the time of en- 
actment of this far-reaching legislation 
on May 29, 1968, and the effective date 
of the disclosure requirements of the 
truth in lending title of the act on July 
1, 1969, there would be a tremendous 
task in alerting businessmen to the pro- 
visions of the law and of the regulations. 
Even at this late date, calls and letters 
are coming into many congressional of- 
fices from constituents asking if the law 
applies to their businesses and what they 
should do in order to make sure they 
are in compliance. 

Undoubtedly, the first days’ or weeks’ 
operations under the Truth in Lending 
Act will be marked with some confusion, 
particularly among very small business 
firms, in providing their customers with 
the required information on the dollars- 
and-cents costs of all charges which are 
part of a residential real estate, or con- 
sumer loan or consumer credit sale, and 
with the proper figure in each instance 
for the “annual percentage rate of the 
finance charge.” 

The Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has done a truly 
remarkable job in writing regulation Z 
spelling out the requirements of the 
Truth in Lending Act and interpreting 
its many provisions. The other agencies 
of the Government which share enforce- 
ment responsibilities under the Truth in 
Lending Act have all been diligent in 
getting the necessary information to the 
lending and credit-granting firms under 
their administrative jurisdiction, par- 
ticularly the Federal Trade Commission, 
which will have the greatest share of 
this enforcement and administrative 
responsibility. 

I was particularly interested, there- 
fore, in reading a recent address by Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner Mary Gardiner 
Jones on the scope of this preparatory 
work, and the fine cooperation which was 
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given by trade associations, better busi- 
ness bureaus, chambers of commerce, 
and other business groups in advising 
their own members and also nonmember 
firms on the necessary details of compli- 
ance with this landmark piece of legis- 
lation. 

In a talk on Monday, June 23, before 
the International Consumer Credit As- 
sociation’s 57th annual conference, held 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., Miss Jones described 
this cooperative effort by business and 
government and said: 

You can see why I find the past few 
months’ joint activities so exciting. I cannot 
recall a comparable occasion since World 
War II when business and government have 
so completely shared and carried out a com- 
mon objective. 

THE DAWN OF “Z-DAY,"’ AND 10 A.M. 


In testimony last March before my 
Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, Vice Chairman J. L. Robert- 
son of the Federal Reserve, who headed 
the Board’s task force in drafting and 
promulgating regulation Z, predicted 
that “Z-Day,” as he described July 1, will 
“dawn bright and clear” in view of the 
tremendous effort which had gone into 
the preparation for the start of truth in 
lending operations. 

This prompted me to say to Mr. Rob- 
ertson: 

I think your statement is excellent and 
we appreciate having it. If I were to be 
critical of anything in it, it would be your 
optimism in predicting that Z-day, as you 
call July 1, “will dawn bright and clear.” 
True, it might dawn that way, but I am 
wondering what 10 a.m. will be like, when 
the TV and appliance salesmen, and the fur- 
niture credit offices, and the savings and loan 
executives and the others who will have to 
put Truth in Lending into effect that day, 
start filling in the forms and begin for the 
first time to give their customers the kind 
of information which has almost never been 
given before. 

Lets hope it is not chaotic. But I think 
that what you are doing in trying to get the 
information out to every credit firm will be 
extremely useful and helpful. But there will 
still be those who haven't gotten the word, 
so to speak, and there will be suspicious cus- 
tomers also who are sure they are not getting 
all the information or protection they feel 
the law is supposed to give them. 


BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT IN CONSUMER 
CREDIT PROBLEMS 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure the Members 
will be interested, as I was, in the dis- 
cussion of administrative and enforce- 
ment and educational problems relating 
to truth in lending made by Federal 
Trade Commissioner Mary Gardiner 
Jones in her speech on June 23 before 
the International Consumer Credit Asso- 
ciation, an organization whose headquar- 
ters are in St. Louis, and I submit it here- 
with, as part of my remarks, as follows: 

BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT IN CONSUMER 
CREDIT PROBLEMS 
(Address by Mary Gardiner Jones) 

You have taken as the general theme of 
your conference this year “The Consumer 
Credit Industry on Trial”. I think an appro- 
priate subtitle might be “Industry Self-Regu- 
lation on Trial.” 

Business and government are deeply in- 
volved in working together on a truly co- 
operative basis to achieve full and complete 
compliance with the Consumer Credit Pro- 
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tection Act due to go into effect on July 1st. 
Ultimate achievement of the long range ob- 
jectives of the Act will depend on a con- 
tinuation of this joint government-business 
cooperation and on a sustained and effective 
program of self-regulation by the consumer 
credit industry. 

Yet, recent criticism levelled at the broad- 
cast industry’s self-regulation of cigarette 
advertising—or apparent lack of it—may re- 
sult in casting a general pall on the public 
confidence in industry self-regulation at- 
tempts. It also may create a backlash for 
business-government relations. The timing 
of this cigarette controversy is unfortunate— 
or perhaps it is fortunate. Perhaps it serves 
as a reminder to all of us that the road to 
public responsibility and to the development 
of effective and creative business-govern- 
ment relationships is long and arduous and 
even rocky at times and that it demands 
from both business and government a special 
effort and the building of mutual trust and 
respect. 

Unless business and government genuinely 
appreciate the need for closer relationships 
in the context of their own self-interest, then 
it is far better for business and government 
to go their separate ways—and even to treat 
each other as adversaries. I do not suggest 
such a bleak—and what I regard as truly 
bankrupt course of action. Indeed my feeling 
is that it is the record of industry associa- 
tions like yours which demonstrates that 
entire industries have a clear view of both 
their personal, i.e. business responsibilities 
and their public responsibilities, that they 
appreciate the indivisibility of these respon- 
sibilities in many areas and that they under- 
stand that working with government on 
those problems which are of mutual concern 
not only works but makes good business 
sense and good public sense as well. 

Recent polls and studies of students’ re- 
actions to business indicate quite clearly 
that businessmen more than other institu- 
tion—educational, non-profit or govern- 
mental—earn the highest respect of the na- 
tion’s young people for their intelligence, 
competence and progressiveness. Business 
comes in for criticism by these young people, 
however, when it comes to matters of social 
responsibility and exercise of disproportion- 
ate power. In part, this attitude on the part 
of the students surveyed may still be a prod- 
uct of the stereotype of the businessman 
which they have built in their minds from 
many sources and which is hard to dislodge 
regardless of how unreal it may be. In part 
it undoubtedly also comes from insufficient 
information about what many businesses are 
doing. But in part I am sure that it also 
derives from a vision of what the business- 
man and the large corporation can and 
should be doing in society today which is not 
yet part of the businessman’s conventional 
wisdom. Young people today, as I read them, 
are not asking us to change the basic eco- 
nomic facts of life. They are looking at us 
to see if we are reexamining how we are 
responding to and implementing these basic 
facts of life. They are looking to see if we 
are aware of the limitations of our past per- 
formance in today’s world with its very dif- 
ferent needs and of the serious economic 
inequalities which persist in our society as 
a result of too blind adherence to traditional 
policies and practices which have worked 
well in the past, but which seem outdated 
today. I suspect much of the young people’s 
vision of what the corporate role could be 
is both valid and feasible and indeed is in 
fact being played by individual businesses 
throughout our nation. 

So despite its acknowledged performance 
and contributions to the public welfare, 
business like government and every other es- 
tablished institution in today’s volatile and 
exciting society is on trial. Yet it is a trial 
which we should welcome because we are ina 
unique position to dictate—and I use the 
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word advisably—the outcome of the battle. 
It is our day-to-day actions which will de- 
termine whether as businessmen, and for my 
part as a government Official, we can make 
our social and economic system work for the 
needs of people as they exist in 1970 and 
beyond even though these needs are per- 
ceived very differently today from the way 
they have been perceived in the past. 

You have asked me to address myself to 
the specific topic of Business and Govern- 
ment in the Consumer Credit Industry. I 
suspect ten years ago the topic might have 
been framed as a queston: Business or Gov- 
ernment in the Consumer Credit Industry? 
Two years ago, it might have been formulated 
as Business-Government Relations. But we 
have come a long way in the last decade and 
even in the last year. We know that it is not 
Business-Government Relations as such with 
which we are concerned. We know that our 
relationship is no longer a goal in itself but 
simply an essential means of tackling some 
of the problems which must be solved if the 
society we believe in so deeply can ever 
really become a reality for everyone. We also 
know that our respective roles vis-a-vis your 
industry are no longer an either-or proposi- 
tion, 

Ten years ago I think we would probably 
have agreed that almost every facet of the 
relationship between the consumer and the 
retailer or credit agency was a proper and ex- 
clusive sphere of the private sector. If the 
consumer wanted more information or didn't 
like a particular creditor's practices, the 
technique for meeting these demands lay es- 
sentially within the mechanism of the com- 
petitive system. Consumers had but to find 
the particular creditor who responded to 
their particular needs and if their demands 
were shared by a sufficient number of con- 
sumers, there was little doubt that the com- 
petitive system would produce a response. 
On the other hand, if there was trickery or 
deceit in the marketplace, this was essen- 
tially a legal question and therefore a prob- 
lem for government to solve. 

Today, the society in which we live has very 
different needs and problems and we are re- 
quired to rethink most of our old approaches 
to our respective responsibilities. With credit 
a part of almost every significant purchase 
and sale transaction, the terms of the credit 
transaction are of almost greater importance 
to the consumer than the purchase price of 
the merchandise. Indeed as you well know 
many products are advertised in the daily 
press exclusively as respects the credit terms 
which will be extended to the purchaser and 
many do not even mention purchase prices, 
guarantees or other more traditional promo- 
tional features. With credit frequently ex- 
tended through retailers rather than directly 
by the finance company, consumers have usu- 
ally very little contact with professional lend- 
ers. Credit becomes a commodity to sell and 
for some retailers their margin of profit is as 
much accounted for by their credit trans- 
actions as it is by their sales of merchandise. 
Thus government’s traditional concern with 
the effective functioning of our competitive 
system of necessity had to extend to a rela- 
tively new regard for the degree of credit 
sophistication of consumers and their ability 
to compare and understand the credit terms 
being offered to them—matters which had 
never before been regarded as within the 
province of government. 

By the same token, as consumers con- 
fronted deception and dishonesty—as well as 
indifference—in the marketplace and increas- 
ingly vented their frustrations on the entire 
community, business, too, began to recognize 
that it had a stake in maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the marketplace and in seeing to it 
that consumers’ needs for information were 
responded to. Thus the problems which you 
as the businessman and I as a government 
Official have been traditionally concerned with 
are inextricably merged. Consumer protection 
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is no more regarded as the exclusive province 
of government as is the extension of credit 
thought of as the sole concern of business. 
This type of compartmentalization of prob- 
lems and programs is out of date and ob- 
solete. Problems are total and each part is so 
inextricably related to every other part that 
nothing short of a systems type approach to 
these problems in which every institution in 
society is involved can offer any hope to any 
of us that we can and will in fact find viable 
solutions, 

Today your industry and my agency are 
working hand in hand in seeing to it that 
all creditors understand their obligations 
under the Consumer Credit Protection Act 
and will indeed comply fully with both the 
letter and the spirit of these obligations. The 
endeavor is an exciting one and I hope one 
which will create between government and 
industry such long lasting bonds that the 
cooperative working out of mutual problems 
will become a permanent phenomenon in all 
of our future relationships. 

Let me give you just a little flavor of our 
work with the consumer credit industry so 
that you can appreciate the day to day prob- 
lems which are arising under the law and 
which hopefully are being effectively and 
realistically solved. 

Since January of this year, our staff esti- 
mates that the Commission has committed 
an average of approximately three attorneys 
per field office to the job of participating in 
workshop or panel discussion sessions and in 
responding to inquiries about the reach and 
scope of the law and the propriety of various 
credit forms and other credit transaction 
papers. Our staff also estimates that Com- 
mission personnel both in Washington and 
throughout our eleven field offices have 
averaged at least one panel discussion or 
workshop session a day in meeting with dif- 
ferent industry groups to discuss the require- 
ments of the law and the problems which 
are involved. Our Washington office alone 
averages approximately 100 letters a day ask- 
ing for advice of one kind or another. We 
have received inquiries from such disparate 
persons as hospitals and dentists, coopera- 
tives and major oil companies, real estate 
boards and builders and contractors associa- 
tions, automobile and tire dealers associa- 
tions, the National Association of Cemeteries, 
the National Plant Food Institute, and the 
National Association of Music Merchants. 
Our staff has met with local Chambers of 
Commerce, Better Business Bureaus and bar 
associations throughout the 50 states. They 
have met with member groups of the Ameri- 
can Retail Federation, the Mortgage Bankers 
Association, the Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, the Credit Managers Association, the 
Retail Credit Association, state retail mer- 
chant associations, the Consumer Finance 
Association, and with a variety of local bank- 
ing and other retailer institutions and asso- 
ciations. 

Our major problems have been concerned 
with resolving questions of the applicability 
of the Act to various retailers and individ- 
uals, problems of whether retailers’ charges 
for delayed payments constitute a credit 
charge or a late charge, problems of whether 
credit is being extended when an individ- 
ual does not pay his bill in one lump sum 
although no formal agreement permitting 
this was ever entered into, and just recently, 
we had to resolve the question of whether 
funeral directors were subject to the Act 
when they extended credit to the deceased’s 
estate. 

Most of this educational program would 
not have been possible without the tremen- 
dous effort put into this work by industry 
groups themselves. Some of the panel and 
workshop discussions in which we have par- 
ticipated were initiated by Commission per- 
sonnel, But the great bulk of them were or- 
ganized and sponsored by the business com- 
munity. Again, many times in responding to 
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inquiries our staff is able to direct the in- 
quiror to one or other of the major trade 
associations which has a particular expertise 
in the substantive area inquired into. For 
example, inquiries respecting real estate 
credit problems we can direct to the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association. Similiarly, when 
we encountered problems involving the dura- 
tion of the credit extended by a pawnbroker, 
we could turn to the pawnbroker’s trade as- 
sociation for assistance in finding a solution 
which would carry out the spirit of the law 
and conform to the realities of the pawn- 
broker’s business. 

The Commission, as you know, dissemi- 
nated on as wide a basis as possible copies 
of Regulation Z together with various ex- 
planatory notes and sample forms prepared 
by the Federal Reserve Board in order to 
assist business in bringing its credit prac- 
tices into full conformity with the law. But 
the business community has done even more. 
Most of the trade associations have prepared 
their kit of educational materials expressly 
tailored to the particular needs of their 
members. Both the National Better Business 
Bureau as well as many of the local bureaus 
are also disseminating information about the 
basic reach of the law and of the regulations, 
Many Local Chambers of Commerce are be- 
coming active in this field. In many in- 
stances, particularly for many small retailers 
and lenders who are not members of any 
trade associations, the educational material 
disseminated by the BBBs and the local 
chambers may constitute the first notice they 
have received of the existence of the law and 
its application to their business. 

In addition to our work with industry, we 
have also worked closely with the Federal 
Reserve Board and with the other seven gov- 
ernmental agencies also charged with enforc- 
ing this law vis-a-vis their particular constit- 
uents. We have been meeting with these 
various agencies at least once a month and 
of course with the Federal Reserve Board our 
contacts are almost daily. 

As you know the Board is the only body 
authorized to furnish official interpretations 
of the Act. However, banks receiving in- 
quiries from retailers and finance companies 
usually refer these to the Commission and 
only infrequently have we encountered situ- 
ations where we and the Board have taken 
inconsistent positions on the applicability 
of the Act to the companies subject to our 
jurisdiction. The responses which our staff 
gives are technically only informal opinions 
and not officially binding on either the Com- 
mission or the Board, Nevertheless, our staff 
opinions are based on their complete famil- 
iarity with the law and the regulation. It is 
extremely unlikely that their expertise on 
these issues would not in every case be en- 
dorsed both by the Commission and by the 
Board with whom they work so closely. 

It is our impression that the enforcement 
programs of each of the seven federal agen- 
cies are uniformly strong and their interpre- 
tations of the law vis-a-vis their constitu- 
ents completely consistent one with the 
other. I recall some fears expressed last win- 
ter at the NCFA conference in Florida as to 
whether the different enforcing agencies 
might approach their responsibilities with 
different intensities. It is my impression that 
no basis for this fear has materialized and 
that all creditors can rely on the fact that 
the compliance required of them will be uni- 
form regardless of which agency is charged 
with their supervision. 

You can see why I find the past few 
months’ joint activities so exciting. I can- 
not recall a comparable occasion since World 
War II when business and government have 
so completely shared and carried out a com- 
mon objective. July ist is only seven days 
away. On that day the law will become a 
reality for all of us. In part our problems 
will probably only just begin. For your part, 
you will not only want to sure that your 
credit practices are in full compliance but 
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you will have an equal concern that your 
competitors are not advertently or inad- 
vertently violating any of the strictures of 
the law to your competitive disadvantage. 
On our part, we will be starting on a long 
range enforcement program the first step of 
which will be to complete our universe of all 
of the creditors and retailers who extend 
credit who will be subject to our jurisdiction. 

I hope that you will start now to consider 
just what role you can and want to play in 
protecting yourselves from the competitive 
disadvantages which can accrue to you if 
any of your competitors fail to comply 
with the law. Here again it seems to me that 
your industry and my Commission share a 
mutual concern in evenhanded and effective 
enforcement of the Consumer Credit Protec- 
tion Act. You and we have several alterna- 
tive courses of action which we can take 
either separately or cooperatively in order 
to ensure the success of such evenhanded 
enforcement. 

On your part, you can ignore the credit 
disclosure practices of your competitors and 
instead tend strictly to your own knitting. 
Or you can as an industry or within your 
own community or trading areas develop in- 
formal machinery—through a local chamber 
or Better Business Bureau or through a 
special ad hoc committee composed of men 
and women whose integrity, judgment and 
knowhow about your industry is recognized 
by all or through a local trade association 
chapter—to examine complaints which a 
consumer or a businessman raises about 
possible noncomplying credit advertisements 
or credit documentation, At this point your 
truth in lending investigating group—how- 
ever constituted—could seek to resolve the 
problem itself. If this effort proved unsuc- 
cessful, the group could decide to do noth- 
ing further. Or it could turn either the 
original complaint or its investigating file 
together with its findings to the applicable 
state regulatory official where he has power 
to act or to the nearest Federal Trade Com- 
mission fleld office or both. 

On our part, we can proceed as we usually 
do to police compliance on our own. Or we 
could, in the first instance, refer certain 
types of complaints to an industry author- 
ity if one were created, with a request for 
a report within a defined period as to what- 
ever action was taken. We would not be 
foreclosed in any way by the action, if any, 
taken by the private group. However, if the 
action was deemed adequate we would be 
enabled to allocate our sparse resources to 
those compliance problems requiring our 
intervention. Presumably different types of 
procedures could be experimented with, 
with different groups depending on their 
desires and capability to take effective in- 
vestigative or remedial steps. 

Whatever the degree of self-regulation 
which may be adopted, it is my hope that 
your industry will continue, in the enforce- 
ment stages of this law, to play a creative 
and effective role in furthering full com- 
Pliance with this law. I am convinced that it 
is as much in your industry’s interest as it is 
in the public interest. It is obvious that 
this area of business activity is of equal con- 
cern to government and business and that 
both of us, therefore, should continue to 
work cooperatively to solve whatever prob- 
lems may arise as the law goes into effect. 

There is one further aspect to the en- 
forcement of this law which I would like to 
touch upon briefly before closing. In my 
judgment, this law—perhaps more than any 
other—depends for its real effectiveness on 
consumers’ understanding of the credit in- 
formation required to be disclosed, Its suc- 
cess, therefore, in the long run requires the 
same affirmative effort on the part of con- 
sumers to use the information as the Act 
requires of creditors to disclose this data. 

The Board is preparing a consumer’s film 
strip which will be ready in August, The 
Commission, too, is preparing to move into 
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the area of consumer education. It is our 
hope that we can achieve the same success 
in stimulating consumers to appreciate their 
responsibilities under the law as I believe has 
been achieved in helping the business com- 
munity to appreciate their obligations under 
this law. But our resources and skills in 
this area are of necessity limited. 

It is possible that credit counselling, with 
the Consumer Protection Act credit dis- 
closures particularly in mind, can be one of 
the projects which President Nixon’s newly 
formed Cabinet Committee on Voluntary Ac- 
tion could sponsor as a high priority item. 
But in the last analysis, I am convinced 
that the business community has such an 
important stake in ensuring that consumers 
use this information intelligently and ra- 
tionally, that they too must play a major 
role in helping to organize and sustain a 
long range educational campaign directed at 
consumers of all income levels and educa- 
tional backgrounds. 

I hope that your association and each of 
you in your own communities will initiate, 
organize and help others to organize con- 
tinuing programs of workshop and panel dis- 
cussion sessions directed specifically at as- 
sisting consumers to appreciate the absolute 
necessity of reading and understanding the 
credit information which will now be avail- 
able to them every time they enter into a 
credit transaction. The format of these ses- 
sions cannot be the same as that used for 
businessmen. The materials used must be 
provocative and must stress the importance 
to the consumer of taking the extra few min- 
utes which is required to think about the 
significance of the various items involved in 
the credit charge. The education campaign 
cannot be regarded as a one shot operation. 
The media, the schools, the women’s organi- 
zations, the labor unions, the Better Business 
Bureaus and local chambers must be encour- 
aged to follow through for some continuing 
period of time so that evaluating different 
credit terms becomes as automatic for con- 
sumers as deciding which brand to purchase 
or which retailer to patronize. 

Your participation in this aspect of the en- 
forcement of the Consumer Credit Protection 
Act can be as important in ensuring its effec- 
tiveness as has been your work in helping 
your own members to understand their ob- 
ligations under the law. 

Your industry can take the lead both in 
organizing the initial stages of this consumer 
education program and in seeing to it that 
other groups in the community will continue 
the project. In every community in which 
your members are located, it should be the 
responsibility of each of you to make sure 
that every citizen learns about the existence 
of this law, how it can assist them in their 
day to day living, who they can turn to if 
they encounter problems and in general to 
provide the community with visible evidence 
that the power structure or the establish- 
ment, if you will, is vitally concerned to serve 
their needs in concrete practical ways not 
necessarily immediately related to its primary 
function of selling goods and services and 
providing credit. 


FLAG DAY 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, Rob- 
ert R. White, commander of the Iowa De- 
partment of the American Legion, re- 
cently wrote the guest editorial for the 
Davenport Times-Democrat. His subject, 
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“Flag Day,” is not unusual, in view of 
his position with the Legion. He did, 
however, present his subject with un- 
usual meaning and sincerity. For this 
reason, I would like to include it in the 
Recorp for the benefit of the other Mem- 
bers and the public: 


Human HOPE IN BLOOM 


This is Flag Day and our guest editorialist 
on the subject is Robert R. White, 46, of 
Davenport, Iowa department commander of 
the American Legion. White has completed 
27 years of service and is operations chief 
of transportation at the Rock Island Arsenal, 
He served in World War II February, 1943, 
through November, 1945, with the 612th En- 
gineers Light Equipment Company in the 
European theater and took part in the inva- 
sion of France June 6, 1944. He and his wife 
Norine have two sons and a daughter. The 
family lives at 614 E. 14th St. 

My fellow Americans, we celebrate an his- 
toric, a remarkable event today, the 192nd 
anniversary of the adoption of the Stars and 
Stripes as the symbol and flag of the United 
States. 

This means the U.S. has had basically the 
same flag for nearly two centuries. Our flag 
is in fact just a year short of being the 
same age as our republic, whose 200th anni- 
versary is just seven years away on July 4. 

Hopefully, well before either the nation’s 
or the flag’s 200th anniversary, we will see 
Flag Day as not just a holiday established 
each year by proclamation but by law as & 
legal, patriotic, federal holiday. 

This at least is the alm of the American 
Legion which recently committed itself, in 
the organization’s golden anniversary, to 
working toward this end. We believe it is 
safe to say our flag, “Old Glory,” will have its 
day, a truly national holiday, firmly and le- 
gally secured. 

I say this not alone out of pride in our 
flag, and we certainly have that, but in faith 
as well in the basic good sense of the Ameri- 
can people who will find this a firm response 
to those of recent date who have sought to 
dishonor this noble symbol of our country 
and her great traditions. 

While we live in a time when some parade 
under all types of banners, I believe sin- 
cerely that we are coming upon new times 
when our nation will again insist upon a 
return to the old fashioned ideals, and, of 
course, a strong pride in our flag and all it 
stands for, all the hope and promise of this 
nation. 

The fiag flies today as a sign that Ameri- 
cans, proud of their stirring heritage, are de- 
termined to carry forward the American 
dream. Let us have faith in America, her 
ideals and her institutions. Let us strength- 
en this nation and her institutions by our 
personal example. 

We have come into difficult times and 
occasionally Old Glory would seem to have 
fallen into hard times. Some have even 
termed our flag a “rag.” But we predict a 
time will come when Americans will say 
from their hearts that this piece of red, 
white and blue bunting symbolizes thou- 
sands of years of struggle upwards. It is the 
full-grown flower of ages of fighting for lib- 
erty. It is the century plant of human hope 
in bloom. 

We celebrate Flag Day because this flag 
which we honor and under which many have 
served is the emblem of our unity, our pow- 
er, our thought and our purpose as a nation. 

It has no other character than that which 
we give it from generation to generation— 
the choice is ours. It floats in majestic si- 
lence above those who execute these choices 
whether in peace or in war. And yet, though 
silent, it speaks to us—of the past, of the 
men and women who have gone before us 
and of the records they have written upon 
it. 
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We celebrate the day of its birth, and from 
its birth until now it has witnessed a great 
history, has flown on high the symbol of 
great events, of a great plan of life worked 
out by a great people. 

The flag is a symbol of freedom, of victory 
over incredible forces, of right over might. 
It represents the greatest causes ever under- 
taken by mortal men, a cause to which man- 
kind must rally if the concepts of individ- 
ual dignity and man’s right to self-determi- 
nation are to be universally attained and 
preserved. 

Should we, here at home, do less than 
recognize the sacrifice of the men and women 
wearing our nation’s uniform through dis- 
play of the flag and the showing of proper 
resepct for the living symbol of our na- 
tion? 

Display of the flag is a privilege. It empha- 
sizes the basic freedom of choice which is 
the very foundation of mankind's only hope 
for a better tomorrow. 

Revere our flag and ideals not just one 
day but on all days and join with me as we 
study and repeat, “I pledge allegiance to the 
flag of the United States of America and to 
the republic for which it stands, one nation 
under God, indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all.” 


THE NORTHWEST PASSAGE 
HON. HOWARD W. POLLOCK 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived the May-June 1969 issue of the 
King Resources Co. magazine at my of- 
fice the other day. This magazine car- 
ries two articles of extreme interest to all 
Alaskans and of general historical note 
to all Americans. This summer there will 
be a voyage from New York to Prudhoe 
Bay. This is through the Northwest Pas- 
sage. The voyage this summer named 
the “Manhattan project,” will involve 
America’s largest tanker reoutfitted as 
an icebreaker. Mr. Speaker, this is ex- 
ploration. This is a challenge and hope- 
fully history will be made this summer. 
The two articles that I mention deal 
with the Northwest Passage, one is the 
story of the Northwest Passage and the 
other the story of the tanker SS Man- 
hattan. I include the articles in the 
Record at this point: 


THE NORTHWEST PASSAGE 


It was a dazzling bright day in late July, 
1845, and the two sturdy little barks lay 
motionless in a calm sea off the west coast 
of Greenland. Lacking a wind to fill their 
sails they had moored to an iceberg. 

The 129 officers and men aboard were led 
by the aging Sir John Franklin, 59, who in 
recent years had been governor of Van Die- 
men’s Land (Tasmania) and whose three 
previous expeditions to the Polar Sea had 
won him a knighthood from King George IV. 
That didn’t mean his earlier trips, over a 10- 
year span between 1818 and 1827, had been 
without mishap. Franklin had been severely 
criticized in some quarters for the disaster 
that befell his first independent command. 
It was a land and water expedition in 1819- 
1822 on which he had instructions to map 
previously unexplored areas of Canada’s 
northern coast from the Coppermine River 
east to Hudson Bay. 

Thwarted by ice and threatening weather, 
the party on September 1, 1821, struck out 
on foot from Point Turnagain across the 
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Barren Lands, hoping to reach the safety of 
a previously established camp on the Cop- 
permine. Eleven men out of the 20 died in 
the attempt, with at least one resorting to 
cannibalism toward the last. The rest were 
saved only through the courage and daring 
of one man, Midshipman George Back. With 
two reluctant Indian companions he slogged 
hundreds of miles to Fort Providence on 
Great Slave Lake, sustaining himself at 
times on carrion from which he drove feed- 
ing wolves and flocks of crows. 

Many of his contemporaries felt Franklin 
was too old to go on the 1845 expedition. 
But now, after nearly three and a half cen- 
turies of dogged searching by men of a half 
dozen nations, it was regarded as only a 
matter of a year or two before someone would 
unlock the puzzle of a new trade route to 
China and the East Indies. Explorers from 
Elizabethan times had sought a shorter 
route to the fabled land of which Marco Polo 
wrote on his return to Italy in the 13th cen- 
tury. The passage of time had made the route 
itself less important than the knowledge 
being gained in the search. Franklin had 
been adamant. He wanted to go, and the 
Admiralty finally consented: “Arctic work 
gets into the blood of these men,” Lord 
Brougham had observed. “They can’t help 
going again if they get a chance.” 

Neither Franklin nor his men on that 
summer day in 1845 were impatient at the 
calm that had overtaken them. It was one 
of those small annoyances to be waited out; 
they had no need to worry. The ships, both 
converted bomb vessels, were veterans of 
earlier expeditions. Recently refitted, pro- 
visioned for a three-year voyage and equipped 
with screws and auxiliary steam engines of 
20 horsepower, they were the most modern 
vessels that shipwrights of the world’s great- 
est maritime nation could provide. 

Besides, they had company. A Scottish 
whaler, the Prince of Wales, lay close by. In 
good spirits as he habitually was, Franklin 
ordered a boat lowered and sent a party of 
10 officers over to invite her captain to dinner 
aboard his flagship that evening. But the 
dinner date was never kept. Soon after the 
boat was hauled back on board, the sails of 
all three ships began to flap in a gently rising 
wind. When the canvas snapped taut, Frank- 
lin eagerly directed his crews to cast off from 
the iceberg and shape a course toward Lan- 
caster Sound and the elusive Northwest 
Passage. 

Sailors on the Prince of Wales watched 
them go. Casks of stores were even lashed to 
the open decks. They were so heavily laden 
that they drew 17 feet of water and wallowed 
clumsily as they made sail westward and 
disappeared below the horizon on Baffin Bay. 
Captain Dannett on the Prince of Wales noted 
the date and their position in his log: 26 July, 
latitude 74° 48’ north, longitude 66° 13’ west. 
More than two years later the whaling master 
would begin to realize he had written the 
epitaph of the Franklin party. He and his 
crew were the last to see them alive. Some of 
them—even the ships—would vanish forever 
into the unrelenting Arctic. 

Franklin's ensign flew from the Erebus, 
named for the god of derkness in classical 
Greek mythology and displacing 370 tons. 
But for this particular voyage her 340-ton 
consort was more appropriately named: 
Terror. As Franklin well knew, ice could do 
awesome things to sailing ships. In 1830 a 
westerly gale had blown the icebergs of Baffin 
Bay in against the Greenland coast, crush- 
ing a fleet of 19 whaling ships in one massive 
blow. 

Six years later the Terror, with Franklin’s 
old friend George Back in command, had been 
so badly beset by pack ice that her keel 
cracked; her bow, sternpost and cabin doors 
split; copper fittings in her galley twisted 
out of shape; her decks buckled amidships 
and turpentine squeezed out of the pitch 
along every seam. Over a period of 10 months 
she drifted helpless for 234 miles, frozen in. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A similar fate now awaited Franklin's little 
flotilla, but one from which no one would 
escape. He was to make the greatest human 
sacrifice in the history of Arctic exploration 
and give his name posthumously to the vast 
Canadian Arctic Archipelago that is known 
today as the District of Franklin, Northwest 
Territories. 

The Arctic and the Northwest Passage had 
always treated intruders badly. Henry Hud- 
son and loyal members of his crew were 
abandoned by mutineers and died together 
in 1611 on the shores of the bay that now 
bears his name. A Danish expedition led by 
Jens Munck in 1619 was nearly wiped out by 
scurvy and exposure while wintering at the 
Churchill River’s mouth on the west shore 
of Hudson Bay. Munck and two other sur- 
vivors out of 64 in the original party man- 
aged to sail one of the ships back to Den- 
mark. James Knight, an official of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, lost his own life, two 
ships and all hands aboard on a hastily con- 
trived gold-seeking mission to the vicinity 
of Marble Island in 1719-1720. These all 
entered the Arctic from the Atlantic side, 
but Vitus Bering, the Danish-born explorer 
for whom the Bering Strait is named, was 
no luckier approaching from the west. After 
sighting Alaska in 1741 he became lost in 
the fog-shrouded Aleutian Islands and 
finally died of scurvy on a tiny island off the 
Siberian coast, 

Most historians agree the quest for the 
Northwest Passage began with Christopher 
Columbus before the dawn of the 16th cen- 
tury. But like Columbus, earlier explorers 
for more than 250 years were searching too 
far south. The St. Lawrence seaway and 
Hudson Strait-Hudson Bay regions occupied 
much of their time. It took 160 years to de- 
termine that there was no western outlet to 
Hudson Bay. 

With sailing ships at the mercy of winds, 
tides and ice, progress was slow. At times 
they could proceed only by “warping,” which 
means running a line forward to an iceberg 
or floe known to be heavier than the ship 
and winding the vessel toward it with a 
capstan. Short stretches of pack ice were 
sometimes conquered by sending the crews 
forward with saws to cut a channel. Simple 
errors in human judgment added to the de- 
lays. Working in poor light and miserable 
weather, many an early adventurer saw no 
distinction between where land ended and 
ice began. Several of the larger Arctic islands 
for years were thought to be extensions of 
the continent. Captain John Ross, who led 
one of the first expeditions sent out after 
the close of the Napoleonic wars, made such 
a mistake. Ross was ordered by the Admi- 
ralty in 1818 to take two ships into Baffin Bay 
and resurvey for a possible ocean passage to 
the west. His second in command was a 
young naval lieutenant destined to become 
one of the most famous of Arctic explorers, 
William Edward Parry. Ross found no west- 
ern exit from Baffin Bay because he mis- 
takenly assumed that neither Jones nor 
Lancaster Sounds were through channels. 
Lieutenant Parry, believing the “mountains” 
Ross had seen at the western end of Lan- 
caster Sound didn’t really exist, reported his 
opinion to the Admiralty when he returned 
to England that fall, and was promptly ap- 
pointed to head an 1819 expedition. His 
orders were to try and navigate the sound 
and proceed west to Bering Strait. 

Thus it was that after 327 years the true 
eastern approach to the Northwest Passage 
was discovered. Parry almost made it through 
to the western sea, and won a prize of £5,000 
for being the first navigator to reach 110° 
west longitude. Had he broken through to 
the Beaufort Sea and proceeded to Bering 
Strait, he would have come in for another 
£5,000. But Parry was stopped, as Franklin 
would later be stopped, by a stream of pack 
ice that flows easterly and southeasterly 
from the edges of the permanent pack in 
the Beaufort Sea north of Alaska. 
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Parry did reach the south coast of Melville 
Island, which itself was a remarkable ac- 
complishment. No other sailing ship made it 
that far west without the use of auxiliary 
steam power and blasting powder. No sailing 
ship ever crossed the ice stream that con- 
fronted Parry. It was finally crossed more 
than 100 years later, in 1944, by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police’s 80-ton Arctic 
schooner, St. Roch, commanded by Sergeant 
Henry A. Larsen. 

The ice stream flows eastward through 
M'’Clure Strait and Viscount Melville Sound 
south of Melville Island, where part of it 
spilts off and wheels southward into the 
M’Clintock Channel between Victoria and 
Prince of Wales Islands, At the south end of 
this channel is King William Island, whose 
northwest coast is heavily bombarded by 
moving ice and where Franklin’s ships were 
to become trapped in 1846. 

After sailing out of Baffin Bay and into 
Lancaster Sound in 1845, the Franklin party 
beat westward past Devon Island and then 
turned north into the Wellington Channel 
to circumnavigate Cornwallis Island, west of 
Devon. As they returned to the southwest tip 
of Devon Island it was apparent the naviga- 
tion season would soon be over, Franklin de- 
cided to winter on tiny Beechey Island. There 
two members of the Erebus’ crew and one 
man from the Terror died—perhaps of scurvy, 
perhaps from eating tinned meat that was 
found to be tainted. More than 700 tins of 
the meat were consumed or destroyed that 
winter; the empty tins were filled with gravel 
to build a cairn, but no written records were 
ever found in it. 

The following spring the expedition, now 
numbering 126 men, set sail west and south 
along the east coast of Prince of Wales Island 
to a point off Cape Felix, the northernmost 
tip of King William Island, Here, for what- 
ever the reason, Franklin made his fatal 
mistake. 

Had he continued down the east coast of 
King William Island he might have found the 
Northwest Passage and arrived safely in Ber- 
ing Strait. Instead he took a westerly course 
and ran headlong into the ice stream from 
the Beaufort Sea. The ships were helplessly 
frozen in by early September 1846, and not 
for one winter but for two. 

Sir John Franklin died of heart disease on 
June 11, 1847. By then 20 more members of 
the expedition had succumbed to scurvy. The 
remaining 105 men suffered through one more 
winter, apparently not lacking for food but 
despairing of ever freeing the ships. On April 
22, 1848, both vessels were abandoned. The 
crews set out overland for Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany posts hundreds of miles to the south, 
dragging the ships’ boats with them as they 
went. Erebus and Terror had been outfitted 
with all the comforts, including a 1,200-book 
library and two barrel organs, but none of 
the equipment that the crews needed now. 
There were no snowshoes, no sleds, no sur- 
vival clothing, no tents. 

Eskimo hunters told search parties months 
later that they had seen some of Franklin’s 
men struggling southward, many falling be- 
side the trail and dying where they lay. Some 
reached the south shore of King William 
Island and crossed to the continent. About 
40 were found in a place that came to be 
known as Starvation Cove. The man who 
found them, Dr. John Rae of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, reported on his return to civil- 
ization in 1855 that “From the mutilated 
state of many of the corpses and the contents 
of the kettles, it is evident that our miserable 
countrymen had been driven to the last re- 
sources.” Cannibalism had again taken its 
toll of a John Franklin expedition, 

But the Franklin disaster finally unlocked 
the Canadian Arctic. Thirty-four expeditions 
by sea and six overland search parties, some 
motivated by patriotism or compassion for 
Lady Franklin, others by an Admiralty reward 
of £20,000, spent more than six years criss- 
crossing the Arctic islands from east and 
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west, In doing so, they filled the remaining 
gaps in man’s knowledge of the Arctic coast- 
line and discovered two variants of the true 
Northwest Passage. 

Commander Robert McClure of the Inves- 
tigator, which had entered the Beaufort Sea 
along the Alaska coast from the west sailed 
within 30 miles of the farthest point sighted 
by Parry on his 1819-1820 voyage into Vis- 
count Melville Sound. McClure’s ship was 
trapped and eventually abandoned to the 
Beaufort Sea ice stream; early in their third 
winter in the Arctic one crewman and the 
ship’s demolition officer lost their sanity. 

In 1853, however, rescue appeared in the 
form of a young lieutenant off HMS Herald, 
which was anchored near Melville Island 160 
miles northeast of the place where Investi- 
gator was trapped. McClure and his crew, led 
by the young Herald officer, walked across 
the ice to the rescue ship and thus became 
the first men to complete the Northwest Pas- 
sage—even though part of it was on foot. 

An 1857 expedition paid for by Lady Frank- 
lin and commanded by Captain Leopold Mc- 
Clintock finally discovered the only written 
record of the Franklin party’s fate. In a cairn 
on King William Island was found a standard 
Admiralty form, printed in six languages, and 
with handwritten notes in the margins: 

“April 25, 1848.—H.M. ships Terror and Ere- 
bus were deserted on the 22nd of April, 5 
leagues NNW of this, having been beset since 
12th September, 1846...” 

The McClintock party also established the 
certainty that King William Island was ac- 
tually an island—not a cape or headland as 
was previously believed. So it was that in 
1903-1906, the Norwegian explorer Roald 
Amundsen sailed around King William Is- 
land to the east and south, keeping it be- 
tween him and the Beaufort Sea ice stream, 
and became the first man to complete the 
entire passage on shipboard. 

Amundsen demonstrated once and for all 
that there did exist a shorter route from At- 
lantic to Pacific than by way of Cape Horn 
or the Cape of Good Hope. It had taken more 
than 400 years and scores of lives to find. The 
last bitter irony was that it never became 
the commercially useful route Elizabethan 
adventurers had hoped for. Eight years after 
Amundsen’s historic voyage the Panama 
Canal was opened. 


Do OIL AND ICE M1tx?—TaNKER MANHATTAN 
WILL SEEK ROUTE TO ALASKA'S NORTH SLOPE 


This July or August, man will make a bold 
new foray into the icy wastes of the North- 
west Passage. It will be in hope of finding and 
developing a year-round commercial sea route 
over which to distribute Alaskan oil to world 
markets—oil that may exist in greater 
quantity there than in any other place in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Problems to be overcome are no less for- 
midable today than they were 400 years ago. 
A Seattle, Washington, newspaperman 
specializing in maritime affairs probably 
wasn't far wrong when he called it “a great 
gamble in sea transportation.” The stakes 
are high, with the initial ante measured in 
millions of dollars. But with an endless 
variety of sophisticated navigation and 
sounding gear, helicopters to scout the way, 
and the combined knowledge of U.S. and 
Canadian Coast Guards and Arctic experts 
to draw upon, backers of this new Northwest 
Passage adventure are confident they will at 
least find the answers they seek, even if the 
answers turn out to be the wrong ones. And 
the answers will come in a matter of weeks 
instead of years. 

The joint plan of Humble Oil & Refining 
Company, Atlantic Richfield Company 
(ARCO) and British Petroleum Exploration 
U.S.A., Inc., is to send a 115,000-ton oil tank- 
er, the SS Manhattan, from New York 
through the Northwest Passage across the 
roof of Canada to Prudhoe Bay, Alaska—a 
distance of 4,427 miles. If the experiment is 
successful (Humble’s marine experts give it 
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a 50-50 chance) the company would build 
a fleet of icebreaker-equipped tankers even 
larger than the Manhattan to bring the crude 
oil out to East Coast and perhaps European 
refineries. A Humble spokesman said the 
larger ships would be in the 250,000-ton 
class, and enough of them would be built to 
double the present total tonnage of the U.S. 
merchant fleet. 

The Manhattan, owned by Seatrain Lines, 
Inc., is the largest merchant ship that sails 
under the American fiag. In recent months it 
has been getting bigger. Brought to the 
United States from East Pakistan in Decem- 
ber, it was cut into four sections for refitting 
and modifications, Owing to a specially de- 
signed icebreaker bow and hull strengthen- 
ing along the waterline, its length increased 
by 65 feet, its beam by 16 feet and its draft 
by about 20 inches. Hull modifications, more 
powerful engines and protective gear for rud- 
ders and screws increased its displacement by 
9,000 tons. 

The bow and stern sections were modified 
at the Sun Shipbuilding & Drydock Yard in 
Chester, Pennsylvania. The forward section 
went to Newport News, Virginia, and the mid- 
ship section to Mobile, Alabama. Final as- 
sembly was to be done in the Pennsylvania 
yard. When ready to sail, the Manhattan will 
have a length of 1,005 feet, a beam of 148 
feet and a draft of 52 feet. Her engines will 
generate 43,000 horsepower, or about half 
again as much as the power plants installed 
in 250,000-ton tankers built for routine ocean 
travel. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
the U.S. Coast Guard developed the special 
icebreaker bow that was being fitted to the 
Manhattan. While conventional icebreaker 
bows cut the ice at an angle of 30 degrees, 
this one tapers to about a 15-degree angle 
of incidence and should make for easier go- 
ing through sheet ice. It has been tested at 
about 40 to 70 per cent greater effectiveness 
than conventional icebreaker bows, though 
the Manhattan’s voyage will be its first com- 
prehensive trial. 

Two S-62 Sikorsky helicopters will accom- 
pany the Manhattan to spot the best “leads” 
through the ice, and two Coast Guard ice- 
breakers—one Canadian, one American—vwill 
follow in its wake. Pads for the helicopters 
will be available on all three ships. The route 
is expected to be through Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay from New York; west through 
Lancaster Sound, Barrow Strait and Viscount 
Melville Sound; and then south to Prudhoe 
Bay, either passing through Prince of Wales 
Strait to Amundsen Gulf or heading west 
and south through the Beaufort Sea. 

Prince of Wales Strait runs along the east 
side of Banks Island, which is the western- 
most island in the Canadian Arctic Archi- 
pelago. That variant of the route would give 
better shelter from ice than heading south 
along the unprotected west side of Banks 
Tsland. 

Even if the Arctic route does prove feasible, 
there will be monumental engineering prob- 
lems involved in building a tanker loading 
terminal on the North Slope of Alaska. Hum- 
ble’s Arctic task force is now studying two 
massive ice islands that have grounded in 
the Beaufort Sea about 25 miles north and 
10 miles east of Prudhoe Bay. They hope to 
learn how the flow of other ice around the 
islands would affect an offshore terminal. 
Because of shallow water, the loading ter- 
minal might have to be built anywhere from 
seven to 30 miles offshore. By comparison, 
Gulf Oil Corporation’s giant terminal in the 
Persian Gulf off Mina Al Ahmadi, Kuwait, is 
nine and one-half miles offshore. But there 
is no floating ice to contend with in the Per- 
sian Gulf. One suggestion has been to dredge 
a channel and harbor closer to shore and 
build a breakwater to shelter the Alaskan 
location from floating ice. But as Admiral 
Willard J. Smith, U.S. Coast Guard com- 
mandant, noted in a speech at Washington in 
mid-February, building a strong enough 
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breakwater would be no small task—espe- 
cially since there is no source of usable rock 
for hundreds of miles. 

Humble and its partners in the Manhattan 
adventure are hedging their bets, however. 
Plans already have been announced for an 
800-mile Trans Alaska Pipeline System to 
run from Prudhoe Bay south to a location on 
the Gulf of Alaska, probably near Valdez or 
Whittier. Preliminary engineering studies are 
under way and a tentative completion date 
(1972) has been set. The 48-inch pipeline, 
with an initial capacity of 500,000 barrels a 
day, would be the largest in the Western 
Hemisphere. Estimated cost is $900 million. 


SOUTH AFRICA EVADES MONEY 
CONTROLS 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
days, we in this Chamber have addressed 
ourselves to the urgency of the dollar 
crisis and the need for fiscal stabilization. 
That crisis and that need is of course of 
the utmost international as well as 
domestic significance. It is therefore with 
concern that I read of the abusive ex- 
ploitation being practiced by South 
Africa in demanding ever higher prices 
for its gold. It appears that the South 
Africans have been avoiding the controls 
of the International Monetary Fund, and 
attempting in effect to hold the Western 
economics up for ransom. I urge congres- 
sional cognizance and condemnation of 
this serious abuse, and to that end I wish 
to insert the following article from To- 
ward Freedom magazine into the RECORD: 

SOUTH AFRICA EvADES MONEY CONTROLS 

The apartheid regime of the Republic of 
South Africa may be boycotted by the long- 
shoremen of Denmark, attacked by a wide 
spectrum of human rights organizations 
throughout the world and criticized even by 
the establishment-oriented AFL-CIO, but its 
stock is surprisingly high with one of the 
most powerful institutions of the Western 
world—the International Monetary Fund, 
with headquarters in Washington. 

The International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
was launched at the end of World War II with 
the objective of stabilizing national cur- 
rencies. As the West’s major gold producer, 
South Africa on the contrary wants to get a 
higher price for its gold, which means up- 
setting currency stabilization and bringing 
about the devaluation of the pound, dollar 
and franc. 

One might expect, in these circumstances, 
that the IMF would be taking the lead in 
attempting to bring South Africa back into 
a responsible course of action. 


SOUTH AFRICAN EMERGENCY 


Unfortunately the IMF has just turned 
in the other direction by permitting the 
South African government to take advantage 
of “drawing rights” intended to provide help 
for a currency threatened by some sudden 
emergency. This provision is used to permit a 
country to obtain convertible currencies 
without subjecting its own currency to the 
sag in value which would be imposed by the 
private money market. But South African 
stocks are bulging with gold—the most con- 
vertible currency of all. This gold could easily 
be sold on the private gold market, as in- 
tended in last fall’s tacit stabilization agree- 
ment among Western central banks to the 
effect that they would not buy South African 
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gold in order to force sales on the private 
market and thus keep the price there from 
mounting too far above the official rate of 
$35 an ounce. 

The United States has taken the lead in 
dissuading the IMF and European central 
banks from purchasing South African gold, 
in order to hold the line on stabilization. Yet 
Washington did agree to a European plan 
to establish a “floor” under the price of 
gold at $35 an ounce, in order to give South 
Africa reasonable price protection. Under this 
plan, monetary authorities would purchase 
gold on the free market whenever it fell 
close to the official price. 

South Africa has rejected this plan in 
what seems to be a calculated effort to ex- 
ploit the rest of the world along with its 
black majority at home. 

The United States and other Western gov- 
ernments should firmly reject being held up 
for ransom by the South Africa regime, 
and make their opposition known to the IMF. 


BLATNIK WATER POLLUTION 
RECORD SET STRAIGHT 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, recent edi- 
torials in the New York Times and the 
Washington Post have implied that Con- 
gressman JOHN A. BLATNIK, of Minne- 
sota, attempted to suppress a report con- 
cerning pollution in Lake Superior. 

I have worked side by side with Mr. 
BLATNIK on the Public Works Committee 
since he first came to Congress and I 
know how he singlehandedly initiated the 
first permanent national legislation 
establishing an effective program of wa- 
ter pollution control. 

Mr. BLATNIK was a leading advocate 
for water pollution control legislation 
years ago when pollution was not the 
popular issue it is today. He had the fore- 
sight to recognize that man’s environ- 
ment was being threatened, and he went 
to work to do something about it. And, 
he continues to be “Mr. Water Pollution 
Control” in the Congress. 

The Times and Post allegations, there- 
fore, come as a complete surprise, and as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Public Works I felt it was important to 
establish the facts accurately for the pub- 
lic record. I asked Stewart L. Udall, who 
was Secretary of the Interior at the time 
the Lake Superior report was being pre- 
pared, to give me a factual account of 
what happened. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit for the RECORD 
the following letter I received from Mr. 
Udall. I call the attention of my col- 
leagues to his forthright statement of the 
facts, which absolutely clears Mr. BLAT- 
NIK of any improper activities in this 
matter. 

The letter follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
June 11, 1969. 
Hon. GEORGE H. FALLON, 
Chairman, Public Works Committee, 
Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. CHAmMAN: This is in response 
to your telephone call concerning news 
stories and editorials which appeared a few 
days ago in The New York Times and the 
the Washington Post carrying the implica- 
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tion that Congressman John A. Blatnik of 
Minnesota had exerted pressure on the In- 
terior Department last winter to “suppress” 
@ memorandum concerning Lake Superior 
pollution, dated December 31, 1968, from In- 
terior’s regional Field Coordinator to the Dis- 
trict Director of the Corps of Engineers. 

I have reconstructed the events of that 
period and am writing this letter to 
straighten out the record. The December 31 
memorandum was prepared pursuant to a 
Corps-Interior agreement giving Interior a 
right to be heard on applications to the Corps 
for permits to dredge or fill in certain navi- 
gable waters. It related in part to the dis- 
posal of taconite tailings in Lake Superior 
by Reserve Mining Company. 

Interlor’s then Assistant Secretary for 
Water Quality and Research, Max N. Ed- 
wards, ordered the memo sent to Washing- 
ton for review by the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Administration. Edwards in- 
forms me that he made this decision because 
Reserve's operations were then under inten- 
sive study as part of my earlier decision to 
call an enforcement conference on taconite 
tailings in Lake Superior. This study was 
prepared in the usual fashion by FWPCA as 
the basic document which always serves 
as the background paper for any enforce- 
ment conference. 

On January 16, 1969, I signed a notice set- 
ting up such a Lake Superior Enforcement 
Conference on May 13, 1969, in Duluth, Min- 
nesota. To put it in proper perspective, then, 
the memorandum of December 31 was a pre- 
liminary staff report relating to an applica- 
tion to revalidate a 1947 permit from the 
Corps to Reserve Mining Company. The find- 
ings of Interior's enforcement study were 
therefore incorporated into the FWPCA back- 
ground report. It was not practice to re- 
lease such staff reports to the public in ad- 
vance of any hearing, but rather to assemble 
all pertinent materials in a background paper 
for the use of all conferees at the conference, 

In anticipation of the May 13 conference, 
FWPCA therefore issued its report, An Ap- 
praisal of Water Pollution in the Lake Su- 
perior Basin, which was publicly distributed 
at the Conference. Naturally, this report rep- 
resented the official position of the Depart- 
ment on the overall issue. 

I can state to you categorically, that neither 
Rep. Blatnik nor any other member of Con- 
gress intervened or attempted to infiuence 
the calling of the Conference or to “suppress” 
any part of the Department's report on Lake 
Superior. 

Most sincerely, 
STEWART L, UDALL. 


TELL ME NOT IN MOURNFUL 
NUMBERS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as we approach the 193d anni- 
versary of the creation of this great Na- 
tion of ours, one of the basic concepts 
under which our Nation was developed 
is the freedom of speech which permits 
the people of our Nation to join in 
healthy and productive debate about our 
Nation’s goals and policies and the solu- 
tion of our problems. 

A short time ago our colleague, the 
Honorable Jonn J. MCFALL, addressed 
the graduating class of Modesto Junior 
College from which he was graduated 
just 33 years ago. In that commence- 
ment address JoHN McFaLL emphasized— 
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ntelligent discussion of the complex issues 
that face us is the very life blood of our 
democratic system. 


Practicing what he preached, JOHN 
McFaLL outlined his views on many of 
the problems and issues which this Na- 
tion faces today. This summary of his 
evaluation of these difficult times con- 
cluded with the following statement: 


America’s greatest natural resource, more 
valuable than any other with which our 
rich and prosperous country is blessed, is 
your generation of young people. In your 
hands and hearts we know our future is 
secure, 


Mr. Speaker, I include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the commencement ad- 
dress at this point: 
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Mr. President, Members of the Faculty, 
Proud Parents and Members of the Graduat- 
ing Class of 1969. 

It is indeed a privilege for me to address 
you on this proud and happy occasion, just 
as 33 years ago it was my proud privilege to 
be a member of the graduating class of 1936. 

My pride in speaking to you is tempered 
somewhat by the realization that I cannot 
remember who my commencement speaker 
was or what he said. Perhaps it is the nature 
of things that to the graduate this speech is 
only an insignificant part of these proceed- 
ings and the world will not remember long 
what we say here. 

But graduation ceremonies have been the 
occasion, and more especially it seems this 
year, for our President, Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, Students and even Cartoonists, 
to join in a healthy and productive debate 
about our nation’s goals and policies. 

Intelligent discussion of the complex is- 
sues that face us is the very life blood of our 
democratic system: an understanding of the 
issues that face our country is vital to the 
democratic process. A few slogans have crept 
in like isolationist and neo-isolationist and 
also some of the most pungent sarcasm that 
ever came out of Dogpatch. 

But on the whole, the debate continues to 
be most instructive and I hope it will cause 
understanding and purpose to replace the 
confusion and anger and violent reaction 
that has crept in to our national life. 

It is my hopeful objective tonight in join- 
ing that discussion to add, rather than de- 
tract from that understanding and purpose. 

There are those who would tell us in 
“mournful members” that yours is a genera- 
tion that is by no means sure it has a future. 
Will you have a reasonable chance to live, 
to work out your destiny in peace and de- 
cency and not go down in history as the 
apocalyptic generation? 

I believe you will, 

The penetrating and definitive interim 
statement on campus disorder issued by the 
National Commission on the Causes and 
Prevention of Violence, discussing the rea- 
sons for student discontent, describes the 
dissatisfaction of many Americans, both 
young and old, student and nonstudent, with 
our society. 

It says: “Students are unwilling to accept 
the gaps between professed ideals and actual 
performance. They see afresh the injustices 
that remain unremedied. They are not im- 
pressed by the dangers that previous genera- 
tions have overcome and the problems they 
have solved.” It means little to them that 
the present adult generation found the way 
out of a major depression to unparalleled 
heights of economic abundance, or that it 
defeated a massive wave of vicious totali- 
tarianism and preserved the essential ele- 
ments of freedom for the youth of today. 
To students, these triumphs over serious 
dangers serve primarily to emphasize other 
problems we are just beginning to solve. 
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Today’s intelligent, idealistic students see 
@ nation which has achieved the physical 
ability to provide food, shelter and education 
for all, but has not yet devised social insti- 
tutions that do so. They see a society, built 
on the principle that all men are created 
equal, that has not yet assured equal op- 
portunity in life. They see a world of nation- 
states with the technical brilliance to 
harness the ultimate energy but without the 
common sense to agree on methods of pre- 
venting mutual destruction. With the fresh 
energy and idealism of the young, they are 
impatient with the progress that has been 
made but seems to them to be indefensibly 
slow. 

At a time when students are eager to 
attack these and other key problems, they 
face the prospect of being compelled to fight 
in a war most of them believe is “unjusti- 
fied.” 

Let me attempt to speak with as little 
of the smugness that the young attribute 
to their elders as may be possible for a 
member of the adult generation, who has 
either witnessed or participated in or simply 
marveled at those triumphs over depression 
and totalitarianism, the preservation of those 
essential elements of freedom and the 
harnessing of that ultimate energy. Energy 
and idealism, like intelligence, judgment and 
true emotional response, is not confined to 
the young, but manifests itself in men and 
women of any age in varying degrees. 

With sufficient confidence in a retention 
of those desirable qualities, I say we will 
attain those goals within the basic structure 
of our democratic system, which most of us, 
except for a tiny few anarchists and nihilists 
now at large, accept not only as valid, but as 
the most perfect system of government avail- 
able in the world today despite whatever 
failures it may be presently experiencing. 

We have presently before us the greatest 
opportunity to construct a peaceful world, 
since the beginning of the cold war, cor- 
responding with the end of World War II. 
Our objective in that cold war, it seems to 
me, has been to find a way to live peacefully 
in the world with nuclear armed Russia. This 
search has consumed 23 years, many of our 
finest youth in Korea and South Vietnam 
and surely more than 500 billion dollars of 
the nation’s resources. 

Probably sometime in September, disarma- 
ment talks will begin with the Soviet Union 
for which secret preparations were begun fol- 
lowing the Glassboro Conference in June of 
1967 and which originally were scheduled to 
be announced on August 21, the day after 
the Russian march into Czechoslovakia. I 
believe that over the next several years of 
arduous negotiation our government will be 
able to reach some kind of agreement, not 
only on the reduction of nuclear armament 
but also on trade, the status of Europe and 
the Iron Curtain countries and Southeast 
Asia and some kind of joint approach to 
bringing China into the family of civilized 
nations, All of this can be the foundation 
for a peaceful world structure, 

There are those who say we cannot trust 
the Russians and therefore even a beginning 
of talks is in vain. I still remember the man 
with the Wallace tie, who on our introduc- 
tion refused to shake my hand because he 
said I favored “building bridges to the Rus- 
sians.” I am sure he was sincere in his con- 
viction, but I believe not only that the sur- 
vival of mankind depends upon this detente 
but also world conditions make it just as 
imperative for the Soviet Union to make and 
keep as it is for the United States. Such a 
detente or, if you wish, arrangement grudg- 
ingly arrived at, will have bullt-in incentives 
that will make it profitable on both sides to 
observe. 

Even now we find the Russians helping to 
bring about an end to the Vietnam War, 
which many would not believe until Presi- 
dent Nixon said it was true. Why? Because 
not only do they wish to avoid a nuclear 
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confrontation with the United States, but 
the cost to them is excessively burdensome 
and because they share our need for halting 
the expansion of Chinese influence in South- 
east Asia. They share our concern over Chi- 
nese nuclear progress and the blackmail po- 
litical effect it will have on the world when 
it becomes a jarring reality in the mid-1970’s. 

They are helping us to find a peaceful 
solution to the Arab-Israeli crisis not out 
of a spirit of universal tolerance but because 
of the intolerable burden of providing bil- 
lions in arms for Arab countries, they seem 
neither to admire or trust. 

Both of us must find an alternative to the 
expensive burdens of a divided Germany and 
Korea. Our citizens rightfully groan at the 
expense of NATO and the occupation of 
Korea. However, they must remember that 
each results from our decision to retain an 
unarmed Germany and Japan after World 
War II. I personally would rather bear the 
expense than give these nations access to 
nuclear weapons. Without NATO, Germany 
would demand them. So would Japan with- 
out the existence of South Korea and if we 
do not find the way to protect them against 
a nuclear armed China. 

And both of our countries must find an 
answer to China. 

But as we move toward serious negotiation 
with the Soviet Union we must not permit 
the existence of these incentives to mask the 
realities of advancing Russian strength— 
their increasing nuclear power, their ABM, 
their use of force in Czechoslovakia and a 
government by committee that seems not 
unanimously convinced that doing business 
with the United States is possible or that 
Communist world domination is still not im- 
possible. 

Because of this, I support the initial de- 
ployment of the ABM system to protect our 
deterrent against a possible Russian first 
strike and Chinese nuclear blackmail that 
should develop in the mid-1970's. 

But this opportunity to construct a peace- 
ful world is marred by the continuance of 
hostilities in Vietnam. That war is coming 
to an end. Each day military and political 
developments bring us closer to the oppor- 
tunity for the South Vietnamese to exercise 
their right of self-determination in a free 
election. 

In my opinion what sustains the North 
Vietnamese effort is the continued hope that 
criticism of the war in the United States will 
cause us to quit and permit them victory by 
default even after our tremendous expendi- 
ture of lives and resources. Surely, Ho Chi 
Minh remembers that in 1954 the French 
were not defeated militarily, but quit, be- 
cause of civil disorders caused in Paris. It is 
not inconceivable to me that such an at- 
tempt is now being made again by the Mao- 
inspired few revolutionaries that are the 
leaders in the Students for a Democratic 
Society. 

At this time in the negotiations, lives will 
be saved if the enemy is convinced the na- 
tion is behind the President in his efforts 
to bring the fighting to an end, I intend to 
continue to give him every support in his 
search for peace. 

With an end to hostilities in Vietnam and 
a beginning of talks with the Soviet Union 
that will permit agreement on methods of 
preventing mutual destruction that must be 
given every opportunity to succeed, we can 
with your help continue to press toward ever 
more progress in devising social institutions 
that will more adequately provide food, shel- 
ter and education for all and that will assure 
equal opportunity for all. 

Our country has made much progress al- 
ready on these urgent requirements espe- 
cially in the last ten years but with your 
energy and idealism, we can accelerate that 


rogress. 

Let me conclude with a comment on the 
“Generation Gap.” I am not certain what it 
is or if there is such a gap. But if it means 
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that Americans of your age are stronger, 
smarter and better equipped to handle the 
problems and opportunities of our nuclear 
age, to begin the exploration of space and 
of bringing the blessings, liberty and abun- 
dance to the people of the world than any 
generation of Americans before you, as I am 
confident you are, then I give thanks for 
that “Generation Gap.” 

America’s greatest natural resource, more 
valuable than any other with which our rich 
and prosperous country is blessed, is your 
generation of young people. 

In your hands and hearts we know our 
future is secure, 


ADDRESS OF ELMER L. WINTER AT 
ANNUAL MANAGEMENT CONFER- 
ENCE OF SOCIETY FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT OF MANAGEMENT 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Elmer L. 
Winter, a fellow Milwaukeean and pres- 
ident of Manpower, Inc., has- outlined 
some of the things the business com- 
munity is doing to help remedy today’s 
grave social ills. His address, titled “I Am 
an Encouraged American,” and delivered 
at the recent management conference of 
the Society for Advancement of Man- 
agement in San Francisco, is instructive 
in this regard, and I commend its con- 
tents to my colleagues: 

I AM AN ENCOURAGED AMERICAN 
(Address by Elmer L. Winter) 

Our country has a surplus—a surplus of 
prophets of doom. Hardly a day goes by with- 
out a new statement by another prophet 
that America lacks the ability to cope with 
her admittedly serious urban and racial 
problems. These prophets are intellectual 
and ordinary, black and white, rich and 
poor, And, they are having their effect. As I 
returned from New York recently, I sat on 
the plane, next to a man who was reading a 
magazine article on the crises in our cities. 
He read for a while, then turned to me and 
said: “Things sure are going to hell in this 
country. It looks to me like in a few years 
we won't have any cities at all.” 

His statement reminded me of an old poem 
by an unknown author, who apparently had 
encountered his share of doomsday prophets. 
The poem says: 


“My granddad, viewing earth’s worn cogs, 
Said things were going to the dogs. 

His granddad in his house of logs 

Swore things were going to the dogs. 

His granddad in the Flemish bogs 

Vowed things were going to the dogs. 
Well, there’s one thing I have to state: 
Those dogs have had a good long wait.” 


Yes, those dogs have had a good long wait. 
And I submit to you, ladies and gentlemen, 
that they have a longer wait still ahead of 
them. Our nation has had crises before, and 
its brief periods when many people in the 
country believed chaos and doom were inevi- 
table. It would be naive to say that our 
difficulties are not serious; pollyanish to be- 
lieve that they will go away without sub- 
stantial effort on our part. But saying our 
troubles are serious, and saying they are 
impossible to solve, are two quite different 


I know there is the temptation to throw 
one’s hands up in desperation—especially 
when we see, hear and read the news of 
campus turmoil, ghetto riots and strident 
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cries for revolution, But these things are 
only a part of the total picture, a total pic- 
ture that is basically sound although the 
paint may be peeling here and there. 
GRAVITATING TO NEGATIVE 

We need to remind ourselves sometimes 
that the television camera that brings vio- 
lence into our living room can only focus 
on a few square feet at a time—that the 
newspaper which tells us tales of woe is 
basically oriented toward the negative. This 
is not necessarily intended as a denunciation 
of these media, merely a statement of what 
is fact, and what, in fact, is human nature. 
Human beings, by nature, tend to gravitate 
toward the negative. 

A recession always provokes more inter- 
est, analysis and conversation than a boom 
period; indeed, in a boom period the topic 
of conversation, more often than not, centers 
on worries about when it will all end—again, 
a negative view. 

I'd like to say here and now that I am 
encouraged because of the many positive 
steps that are being taken by business lead- 
ers of this country to correct some of our 
ills. These business leaders are saying, “We 
have the expertise, the knowledge, the capi- 
tal, and the will to wage our own war against 
poverty and to rebuild our cities.” They are 
saying loud and clear, “The time has come 
now when we have to recognize that our role, 
as leaders, is not confined within our corpo- 
rate gates. We must and will rebuild our 
cities so that there is equal opportunity for 
all of the citizens of our communities.” 

Dan Parker, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, has urged businessmen to be 
“innovators and instigators” and “not just 
reactors to circumstances not of our own 
making.” Dan Parker pointed out that busi- 
nessmen must approach social problems 
within the standard framework of doing 
business—that is, activity generating profits. 


“Social responsibility and profits are com- 
pletely compatible,” he said, as he warned 
against ignoring problems until they ripen 
into screeching crises. 


BUSINESSMEN ARE INVOLVED 


Yes, many businessmen are saying these 
things. Not only are they saying them, but 
they are becoming involved actively in the 
solution of key local and national problems. 

A strong case in point is the National Alli- 
ance of Businessmen, formed 15 months ago 
by former President Lyndon B. Johnson. Let 
me go back for a moment to February, 1968. 

I was down in Florida, enjoying a vacation 
I had been looking forward to for quite some 
time, when I received a telephone call from 
the White House. I was asked to join a group 
of businessmen in a program to find jobs for 
500,000 hard-core unemployed people over a 
three-year period. My first reaction was to 
do the easiest thing and say: “Thanks for 
asking me, but I am so busy with so many 
other community programs that I would like 
to pass this one.” 

But there was some pretty good arm twist- 
ing at the other end. I flew to Washington 
that night. The following morning, I joined 
forty-nine other business executives of the 
major corporations of this country, who, 
under the leadership of Henry Ford, agreed 
to take on one of the toughest problems 
facing America. The problem was finding jobs 
for the hard-core unemployed—the people 
who had been out of the work force for many 
years. We received our marching orders from 
President Johnson to go back to our com- 
munities to turn these people into produc- 
tive citizens once again. 

President Johnson and Vice President Hu- 
bert Humphrey, along with Labor Secretary 
Willard Wirtz, admitted to us then that 
government alone could not solve the prob- 
lem. They pointed out that we, in industry, 
had the jobs and expertise, and that it is 
our capacity to “get things done” which 
made this massive task possible. 
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LAYING IT ON THE TABLE 


I went back to Milwaukee and called the 
business leadership of our city together. I 
laid it on the table. I asked industry to give 
jobs to 1,100 men and women who were out 
of work, out of money, and out of hope. I 
asked Milwaukee businessmen to hire peo- 
ple they would have turned away the day 
before—those with criminal records, no skills, 
no high school diplomas, poor work records. 
I made it crystal-clear to the businessmen 
of Milwaukee that, through our NAB effort, 
we were going to help reverse the poverty 
cycle, get people off relief and give them a 
chance to regain their self-respect. 

Talk about encouraged! I was thrilled when 
business firm after business firm responded 
with pledges. In a few weeks, we had ex- 
ceeded our goal by more than 300. You are 
probably saying that it is easy to pledge a 
job, But we not only pledged jobs, we placed 
people on jobs, and about 55 per cent of 
them are still on the job and are making 
excellent workers. The turnover we experi- 
enced was not any greater than the same 
companies had experienced in their regular 
hiring of people off the street. Indeed, some 
of our companies found that the hard-core 
trainees were, on the average, a cut above 
other new employees. 

Were there problems? Certainly there were. 
As Charles F. Luge, Consolidated Edison's 
Chairman, said recently: “It is not easy for 
a company to train the disadvantaged, for 
both sides approach each other out of ignor- 
ance, After all, how many companies, in their 
traditional hiring practices, ever come in 
contact with young people from the ghetto 
who are actually considered employable. 
Conversely, the world of the large corpora- 
tion is a new and frightening experience to 
a man who left school after, say, the fourth 
grade and has probably had no real contact 
with the white world. Yet industry must 
train the ‘hard-core.’ While it cannot solve 
the entire problem of the unskilled, it can 
certainly do its share.” 


NEED TO ADJUST 


In Milwaukee, our Association of Commerce 
did its share by quickly developing what we 
call a “sensitivity training program,” which 
provided an in-depth training program on 
race relations and minority problems for su- 
pervisors who were coming face-to-face with 
the newly-arrived, former hard-core unem- 
ployed, They learned many things about the 
special problems of black people and other 
minorities. They learned, for example, that 
a minority group employee might work a 
few days and then not return because of 
fear—real or imagined—of the company or its 
foreman or supervisor; not, as some thought, 
because he was too lazy to work, More than 
1,000 supervisors in the Milwaukee area vol- 
untarily participated in these sensitivity 
courses. The result was that they were bet- 
ter prepared to make a success of the pro- 
gram to hire the hard-core unemployed. 

The program has been a success nationally, 
too. In February, the Urban Coalition and 
Urban America issued their report titled, 
“One Year Later,” which assessed the na- 
tion’s response in the year following the 
report by the President's Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders on the 1967 urban 
riots. While much of the tone of the report 
was bleak, it did have bright spots. One of 
these was the private sector's efforts to pro- 
vide jobs for the hard-core unemployed. 

The report noted that in the past year 
there had been increased cooperation between 
the public and private sectors in the areas of 
job training and job creation. It said that 
progress in job creation was almost all in 
the private sector—not, as one might imagine, 
in the public sector. The report also pointed 
out that the National Alliance of Business- 
men had created job opportunities for 125,000 
of the hard-core unemployed in 12,500 firms. 
Of these, 85,000 were still on the job as of 
January 10 of this year—a retention rate of 
68 per cent. 
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The very existence of Urban America, Inc., 
the Urban Coalition and the National Al- 
liance of Businessmen also is reason for 
optimism. All of these important organiza- 
tions, vitally concerned as they are with 
urban problems, came out of the business 
community. Urban America was organized in 
1965 by the late Stephen Currier. It was 
Urban America that helped in the formation 
of the Urban Coalition, And I have just de- 
scribed how the National Alliance of Busi- 
nessmen was organized. 

Recently I attended a meeting in Washing- 
ton at wihch President Richard Nixon ex- 
pressed his full support of, and commitment 
to, the National Alliance of Businessmen and 
its program. At that time he asked American 
industry to double its quota of the previous 
year. This means an additional 200,000 
pledges of jobs for the hard-core unemployed 
in America. I’m optimistic that the NAB will 
meet this goal and that industry will do a 
better job of retention and training compared 
to its effort last year. 


THINGS ARE HAPPENING 


There are countless other examples of how 
industry has responded to the urban crisis. 
In Cleveland, Ohio, the school system, area 
business and industry will use a former Gen- 
eral Electric warehouse in a ghetto district 
as a center for a works study program to train 
school drop-outs. Western Electric has do- 
nated the use of its Kearney, N.J., tool and 
die shop for a program in which volunteer 
instructors teach higher skills to the unem- 
ployed and underemployed. The Wisconsin 
Telephone Company has adopted a predom- 
inantly Negro high school and makes avail- 
able to the students various training pro- 
grams, many of which lead to jobs in the 
company. Controlled Data Corporation is 
building a computer parts factory in Minne- 
apolis’ northside ghetto area. The facility 
will eventually employ 275 people, and area 
residents will be trained solely at the com- 
pany's expenses to make precision computer 
parts. In the Roxbury section of Boston, Avco 
Corporation is investing $2.3 million, plus a 
$1,148,000 government subsidy, to build a 
printing plant. This plant will initially train 
250 people formerly considered unemploy- 
able. Leaders of the insurance industry have 
diverted $1 billion of their investment funds 
from former channels and applied them in- 
stead to the cause of upgrading real estate in 
the hard-core urban slums. The industry al- 
ready has pledged a second $1 billion to this 
effort. 

I could continue to give you many addi- 
tional examples of where companies, in their 
own. individual ways, are attempting to solve 
the crises in our cities. Results like these are 
what help to make me “An Encouraged 
American.” 

AN INTEGRATED VIEW 


I am also encouraged by certain aspects of 
what is happening in the black communi- 
ties across the country. Positive, constructive 
statements are now coming forth from many 
quarters of the black community. Bayard 
Rustin, for example, in commenting on stu- 
dent demands for separate black studies in 
colleges and universities, said recently: 
“There is no Italian history in the United 
States. There’s no Jewish history, there’s no 
black history—but there is American his- 
tory, and whatever role Jews, Italians and 
blacks have played in it ought to be written 
as it occurs and integrated into the whole 
picture. Therefore, you have American his- 
tory. The problem is we have not yet had 
American history because blacks have been 
excluded. I believe there should be the inte- 
gration of Negro contributions into the 
American historical forces, into the economic 
forces, and into other forces.” 

Roy Wilkins, Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, urged Negroes to speak out 
loud and clear against extremists who are 
espousing apartheid racism, intimidation and 
violence. Bayard Rustin and Roy Wilkins, 


among many others, believe in an integrated 
society—just as, I’m sure, we all do. 

All of this, however, does not exclude the 
values which flow to America from black 
pride. As Urban Americans and the Urban 
Coalition said in “One Year Later”: 

“Black pride need not mean black racism; 
separatism can be a means rather than an 
end, a way of getting things together so 
blacks can negotiate their place in society 
more as equals in strength; black rage can 
turn to a constructive action rather than 
violence.” 

A poll by the Survey Research Center at 
the University of Michigan, taken for the 
President’s Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders in July, 1968, revealed that only a 
very few black people in the country favor 
separatism—the range in the survey is from 
5 to 18 percent. “The most apparent fact,” 
the researchers said, “is that the mood is not 
yet revolutionary. The great majority do not 
propose to withdraw from America; they 
want equal status in it, They do not talk of 
tearing down the economic and political in- 
stitutions of the nation; they seek to share 
equally in the benefit.” 


BLACK POWER: ANOTHER LOOK 


Regardless of the sentiment for it, I can- 
not subscribe to separatism. Nor, apparently, 
can most black people. But I can and do 
believe in self-pride and self-respect. These 
are necessary elements for all human beings. 
Fortunately, these intrinsic forces are becom- 
ing stronger among black people, many of 
whom have become mentally emasculated by 
slavery and generations of second-class 
status. “One Year Later” concluded that the 
most hopeful part of the University of Mich- 
igan survey was “an indication that the black 
community was making a distinction be- 
tween the negative and positive aspects of 
black power: Violence and separatism on the 
one hand, pride and identity on the other.” 
The report said that the assertion of black 
identity was something quite different from 
separatism, and well within the tradition of 
American pluralism. “This seems not to turn 
so much on the rejection of whites as on the 
acceptance of things black,” the report said. 
“It involves a commitment to the develop- 
ment of Negro identity as a valid basis for 
cultural life within a larger interracial and, 
if possible, integrated society.” 

I think we have all seen indications of the 
resurgence of black pride and self-respect in 
this country. So-called “natural” hairdos 
grace the pages of Ebony magazine and the 
heads, not only of junior high school blacks, 
but of black college professors as well. Cos- 
metic companies that once produced a wide 
variety of products to straighten hair because 
Negroes wanted to look like whites now are 
busy producing products that make naturally 
kinky hair easier to comb. And, if there were 
a substantial number of black people at this 
conference, it is likely that they would have 
a black caucus. They would not try to melt 
into the crowd to hide their blackness; they 
would show us that they are proud of being 
black. 

As managers and executives, I think we can 
all see the advantages in the new black pride. 
We understand competition. We relate well to 
a man of pride and bearing; we have little 
respect for the person who reacts to us in a 
sycophantic or inferior fashion. Your golf 
game and mine improve with competition, I 
daresay each of you, for example, would play 
far better golf against Arnie Palmer than 
against me. 

The difference here is that we are in the 
somewhat unusual position of having to help 
improve the competition before we can play 
against it. But even this has precedent. After 
all, didn’t the National Football League ul- 
timately agree to merge with the American 
League? 

DISSATISFACTION OF YOUTH 

Unfortunately, the strongest sentiment for 
separatism among black people is expressed 
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by the young. The survey for the Kerner 
Commission found that the percentage of 
teen-age Negroes who believed in a separate 
black nation was more than double the per- 
centage of their elders, Almost a third of 
them said they were ready to use violence 
to gain their rights. Not surprisingly, the 
survey found a similar acceptance of violence 
among young whites, and the report to the 
Commission said this might be explained in 
terms of a conception of “teen-age masculine 
daring that has little to do with race.” But 
the survey also acknowledged that there was 
no way to tell whether this means that the 
country was faced with the rise of a truly 
revolutionary generation. 

Regardless of the implications in that sur- 
vey, one thing is clear. We need to reach our 
young people, black, white or other. Let me 
take a page from my company to tell you 
one way of getting through. Five years ago, 
we organized a new non-profit company 
which we called “Youthpower.” We wanted 
to help young people help themselves find 
jobs. Manpower, Inc., as a company, provided 
the space, telephones, overall mangement 
and advertising. We used volunteer young 
people to staff the Youthpower offices. Last 
summer Youthpower operated in 25 cities, 
and its yolunteers found summer jobs for 12,- 
500 young people. We had 900 volunteers 
who worked more than 40,000 hours. If you 
are tempted to write off the younger genera- 
tion, give me the time, and I’ll tell you about 
the great work that these 900 young people 
performed last summer to help other young 
people get jobs. They are another reason for 
my being “An Encouraged American.” 

But as I said at the outset: “To be en- 
couraged is one thing; to be naive is another. 
Just because some encouraging things have 
happened, and are happening, or because 
there is reason for optimism, does not mean 
that we can all forget about the many prob- 
lems confronting us which are, as yet, un- 
solved.” 

SOME NEW APPROACHES 


I certainly believe that, although business- 
men have done a great deal about the prob- 
lems of race and poverty in the cities, a great 
deal more needs to be done. There are many 
approaches that can be taken. One avenue, 
which I suggested in a speech in Washington 
last November, would be for President Nixon 
to appoint a new alliance of businessmen to 
build housing in the ghettos. As I said then, 
we need to enroll the businessmen of this 
country in a program in which they, working 
together with government, could rebuild 
areas of America. There may be possibilities 
for this sort of business-goyernment co- 
operation in the new housing program, “Op- 
eration Breakthrough,” announced recently 
by George Romney, Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

The time has passed when business and 
industry could take a narrow view of its re- 
sponsibilities. Not too many years ago, busi- 
nessmen were saying that they could become 
involved only in areas in which they had 
expertise, such as employment. But then we 
discovered that we can be affected by, and 
can affect, other areas as well. 

Education is one example. If you are un- 
happy with the educational level of high 
school graduates, black or white, coming into 
your company for employment, start asking 
some hard questions in your community. 
Never mind that you will be accused of med- 
dling where you have no business. You have 
a vested interest in education. There is no 
question but that business already is having 
a profound influence upon education, 
through the development of curriculums, 
textbooks, teaching machines and other ma- 
terials. You will not be on uncharted ground. 

Send your young executives out to contact 
the vocational schools and predominantly 
black high schools. Let them find out about 
the quality of education that is being pro- 
vided. Make it the business of your company 
to expand vocational programs to help to 
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upgrade the quality of education that is 
being provided to our young people. 

The students who will benefit from these 
programs, once properly trained, will help 
solve some of your labor needs in the years 
to come. Obviously, you have a vested inter- 
est in these potential workers and in the 
quality of education that is being provided 
them. The better trained they are, the better 
quality your work force will have in years 
to come. 

NEW STUDENT COALITIONS? 


Moreover, in our institutions of higher 
learning, perhaps we should take a more 
active interest in what our students are do- 
ing, thinking and saying. When I say “‘stu- 
dents” in this context, I am talking about 
all students, not just those militant dissi- 
dents who have captured most of the head- 
lines of late, It seems to me that what we 
need on our college and university campuses 
is a coalition of students representing the 
majority, positive viewpoint. 

It must be stressed that only a small per- 
centage of our students are bent on com- 
pletely overthrowing “the system.” The over- 
whelming majority do not want to destroy 
our society, but to improve it. These stu- 
dents of the majority, by and large, do not 
commit the sensational acts which ordinarily 
command headlines. For that reason, if for 
no other, should we not take an active in- 
terest in seeing to it that they have a vehicle 
for expression by which they also can be 
heard? 

WHAT IS ALTERNATIVE? 


Is not the alternative to the establishment 
of such majority coalitions to continue to 
breed those situations from which violence 
occurs? 

I am convinced that with the backing of 
the business community, such coalitions 
could be formed and that they could engage 
in any number of constructive programs. 
Such groups, it would seem to me, would be 
as concerned with the right of all students 
to attend classes as with the right of others 
to peacefully demonstrate. By working to 
open up new lines of student communica- 
tion, both on campus and in the total com- 
munity, they would, it seems to me, work to 
prevent those situations from occurring 
which result in violence, I, personally, am 
strongly opposed to violence and takeovers. 
So, too, I believe, are the vast majority of our 
students. It is to these students that we in 
the business community must trumpet the 
message: “We do care. We are interested in 
you and your activities, not only as individ- 
uals, but as our world leaders of tomorrow.” 
And we must demonstrate our interest by 
backing any positive, constructive proposals 
they might develop. 


A NEW BLUEPRINT 


Now let me talk briefly to you about your 
Society for the Advancement of Management 
and what I believe its role must be now and 
in the years ahead. I say to you, in all candor, 
that the day has passed when any business or 
trade association can live within the blue- 
print of the past. It can no longer be “busi- 
ness as usual” in our voluntary organizations. 
I suggest that we must expand SAM’s area of 
concern so that it will come to grips with 
our urban problems. I urge you to call upon 
the Board of Directors of SAM to appoint a 
special task force to devise ways and means 
whereby your society can be in the forefront 
of the social revolution that is taking place. 
This task force should not be designed to 
compete with existing government programs, 
but to come up with some new, imaginative 
and constructive programs for SAM’s mem- 
bership to develop at the local level. This 
task force might well design new job analyses 
to break down jobs so that the unskilled and 
semiskilled can be used to a greater degree. 
It might lobby for social legislation and de- 
sign plans to improve our schools and housing 
in the central city. It could well devise plans 
for assisting blacks and members of other mi- 
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nority groups to become entrepreneurs. It 
might develop plans to provide sub-contracts 
to members of minority groups to get them 
started in the manufacturing field, I believe 
that within your organization there is the 
desire, the will and the knowledge to create 
a model for social change and improvement 
that will be the envy of many other trade 
associations. I would hope that SAM will 
urgently consider the appointment of a task 
force along the lines that I have indicated. 
WE CAN DO IT 

I suppose many of you are saying to your- 
selves, “This fellow Winter is certainly giving 
us a super challenge—one that may well be 
beyond our competence and the time that we 
can give.” I doubt that. In our own busi- 
nesses, each of us has demonstrated that we 
can accomplish just about anything we set 
our minds to. The task that face all of us in 
this room as we move forward to rebuild our 
cities will not be an easy one, There will be 
frustration and disappointments. Yet what is 
the heritage that you would like to leave to 
your children and your children’s children? 
Isn't this an America where peace and the 
good life exist for all of us—not just for those 
of us who live in the white community? Don’t 
we want to look our children squarely in the 
eye and say, “We not only care but we are 
doing something about our community prob- 
lems!” 

Yes, it is going to be hard work, but we are 
used to that. It seems to me that you might 
gain encouragement by looking to Don Quix- 
ote who was always reaching for that un- 
reachable star. Yes, let’s listen for a moment 
to Don Quixote as he describes our quest: 
“To dream the impossible dream, 

To fight the unbeatable foe, 

To bear with unbearable sorrow, 

To run where the brave dare not go. 
To right the unrightable wrong, 

To love, pure and chaste from afar. 
To try, when your arms are too weary, 
‘To reach the unreachable star.” 


CAMPUS UNREST—WHY? 


HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been extensive discussion about the dis- 
turbances that have occurred on many 
of the Nation’s campuses. 

The dialog has broadened and doubt- 
less will continue in the months ahead 
because of the importance of this issue. 

I was very pleased to have obtained a 
copy of a speech on this subject delivered 
by one of Ohio’s most eminent educators. 
He is Dr. Brage Golding, president of 
Wright State University, Dayton, Ohio. 

On May 5, 1969, Dr. Golding addressed 
the Society of Plastic Engineers at the 
group’s education luncheon in Chicago. 
His topic was “Campus Unrest—Why?” 

I believe Dr. Golding’s remarks are in- 
structive and would be of great interest 
to my colleagues, Mr. Speaker, I, there- 
fore, insert the full text of Dr. Golding’s 
speech at this point in the RECORD: 

Campus UNREST—WHyr? 
By Brage Golding) 

Prior to two or three years ago my public 
remarks were more likely to concern poly- 
mers, their technology and applications. Un- 
fortunately, that pleasant and self-rewarding 
era of my professional career has passed, 
hopefully temporarily, and I now find my 
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career turned to quite a different task—to 
one that all university presidents must per- 
force turn—that of a mediator. 

Because most of you are parents and either 
are academicians or have children in school, 
I think a frank discussion of student and 
faculty unrest is not only of interest but of 
importance. No brief talk can do the subject 
justice but I shall try. Having read om- 
nivorously on this subject, so as to prepare 
myself for what appears to be an inevitable 
occurrence on almost every campus, I shall 
offer you my opinions and those of many dis- 
tinguished writers, most of whom have said 
something in a better way than I could have 
done. 

Let me begin with the general observa- 
tion that the ultimate goal of all educators 
should be to educate the people to the reali- 
ties of the late 20th century and the early 
21st century, in such a way that the critical 
issues facing them can be understood and 
resolved in time to avoid real chaos. 

Let me review them briefly: 

The most important issues to be resolved 
in the immediate future are: 

A. The population explosion 

B. The threat of nuclear annihilation 

C. The attainment of civil rights for all 

D. Conservation and preservation of nat- 
ural resources 

E. Development of cultural commodities 

Rational and humane solutions to these 
problems are the real objectives of educa- 
tion, in addition to the preparation of in- 
dividuals for professional duties. Every edu- 
cator must be willing to amend any cur- 
riculum which does not aid in reaching these 
objectives. This is the true meaning of cur- 
ricular relevance to me. 

We will have to change curricula very 
quickly in order that our students do not 
become victims of “skill’’ obsolescence. We 
will have to operate schools where there are 
no groups receiving inferior education be- 
cause of the geographic location of their 
schools. We will have to do away with what 
has been the school systems’ bugaboo—the 
standardized tests for all who come from 
widely differing economic, social, and ethnic 
backgrounds. Every child is going to have to 
be accepted for what he is and taught from 
his entering level. The greatest mistake is 
the promotion of pupils out of a grade before 
they can read and comprehend at that grade 
level. 

These are some of the problems facing 
elementary and secondary school educators. 

In the institutions of higher learning, the 
challenges are quite different. We should be 
able to assume that our students come to 
us able to read, write, and calculate at some 
minimum level of competence. This is true 
for about 40% of them. In addition to spend- 
ing much time and effort bringing so many 
students up to a beginning college level, we 
are beset by special problems with faculty 
and students that are not encountered in 
elementary and secondary schools. I think it 
is important that we talk about them. But 
first we must answer the question: What is 
the role of the universities in American 
society? Joseph Kraft recently had this to 
say: 

“One of the few things we know about the 
power structure in this country is that it is 
run by a relatively small number of large 
hierarchically organized institutions. 

“By democratic principle—and to a sur- 
prising degree even in practice—admission 
to these institutions does not come by ‘pull’ 
or family connections. Merit decides. But 
who defines merit and selects those who have 
it? 

“The answer is that the universities are 
the certifying agencies.” 

Therefore, universities wield power! And 
one important fact, like it or not, is that 
power is a prime motive force in the present 
revolution. Now let us talk about faculties— 
and what kinds of power motivate them. 

I would like to make clear to you one 
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area of authority and power which resides 
in a university faculty which is not generally 
understood by the press and the lay public. 
By long standing tradition and, in many 
cases, by direct delegation, faculties are 
charged with almost complete responsibility 
and authority for the academic programs of 
the university. The faculty may change the 
programs, add to, and take from, change 
the nature of courses, set requirements for 
graduation, determine curricula, etc. all 
without direct intervention by university ad- 
ministration. I believe this is proper, so long 
as faculties collectively exercise proper re- 
sponsibility commensurate with the great 
authority granted them in this area. Facul- 
ties also, in many universities, have the 
power to deal with student matters, includ- 
ing student discipline. This then is why 
many recommendations for student amnesty, 
after actions by some students, are made by 
faculty or student-faculty committees. It 
seems to me that the often incomprehensi- 
ble attitudes of some faculties, collectively, 
regarding amnesty, such as we have seen 
recently at Harvard and Cornell, may be the 
result of two strong feelings on the part of 
large numbers of faculty members, One is a 
feeling of guilt for having neglected their 
students and their students’ education on 
the part of many faculties, particularly those 
in the humanities and social sciences. The 
other may be the identification that many 
faculty members seek with students from 
whom they may not be chronologically far 
removed. 

It has been amply demonstrated that 
while faculties of many universities are rela- 
tively young, highly educated, and often 
extremely liberal in their political and social 
outlooks, in matters pertaining to their par- 
ticular disciplines they are notoriously con- 
servative. By and large, sweeping and desir- 
able changes in educational philosophy are, 
in my opinion, far less likely to come from 
faculties than from either administrators or 
students. 

Further, it must be borne in mind that 
a large majority of our faculties (and stu- 
dent bodies) are marginally concerned with 
or involved in the present academic reyo- 
lution. As has been true since time immemo- 
rial, in every society it has been a relatively 
small, dissident group of whatever complex- 
ion which, while looked down upon by the 
majority and eventually feared by them, has 
prodded the latter into change. On the other 
hand, I believe it fortunate that there has 
been sufficient resistance—inertia if you pre- 
fer—by the majority to slow down the very 
disruptive changes continually proposed. 

A university is a microcosm of society, 
containing essentially all the elements of 
the whole society. Within its community are 
the same small activist groups—and the 
large ponderous mass of status quos. Be- 
cause of the long standing traditions of free 
speech, academic freedom, and tenure—for 
better or for worse—universities emit a pro- 
portionally larger sound per unit population 
than other groups. 

One cannot discuss changes in faculty at- 
titudes without remarking on the effect 
these changes have had on education and 
consequently on students. As John Fisher 
has said, we are in the midst of a counter- 
revolution, by students (liberal arts under- 
graduates particularly) against a quiet, al- 
most unremarked, revolution which has 
changed the whole structure of American 
education in the last 20-30 years. The main 
beneficiaries of the earlier revolution were 
the faculty—the victims were the liberal arts 
undergraduates: The latter are now begin- 
ning to understand how they've been 
victimized. 

Professionally-oriented students cause no 
great problems. They follow highly struc- 
tured curricula for purposeful uses—this is, 
in part, skill learning, albeit of a sophisti- 
cated character, However, many of the very 
bright young people come to college not yet 
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sure what to do with their lives, and they 
hope to find out there. They want to learn 
about the world and themselves, and how to 
come to terms with our terribly complex 
civilization: For this they want a traditional 
liberal arts education—and find it no longer 
exists. 

It is gone because the professors in our 
increasingly complex technological society 
found themselves, particularly after World 
War II, in a highly strategic position—as the 
producers of university trained specialists. As 
a result, the diploma has become the combi- 
nation of meal ticket, union card, and pass- 
port to upper middle class life. Faculty have 
become the sole purveyors of a scarce and 
precious commodity and, like all monopo- 
lists, have used this new-found power to 
enhance their own wealth, prestige, and 
authority. 

Many professors couldn't care less about 
the interests of undergraduates, since today 
a professor's status is often defined by his 
relation to the graduate program—this is 
true also in small liberal arts colleges which 
feed graduate programs elsewhere. A profes- 
sor who cares seldom is rewarded by uni- 
versities, (This means by his peers, not by 
the administrators.) 

Bright undergraduates ask what is the good 
life, the nature of justice, the remedy for the 
evils of society? Such queries are a bore and 
an embarrassment to many professors, since 
few profess to have the answers to such large 
and “unscholarly” questions—each professes 
his own narrow specialty—e.g., minor British 
poets of the 18th century. So says Fisher, 
referring to Jencks and Riesman in their 
book, The Academic Revolution. 

For many years now education for the doc- 
torate has involved an increasingly narrow 
specialization in order to produce or discover 
something “‘original”—needed for the degree. 
This requires learning more and more about 
less and less. Also, while many of the faculty 
today in the professional areas have experi- 
enced and adjusted to what I shall call the 
“real world,” a large proportion of liberal 
arts faculties go from graduate school directly 
to teaching. For what else can the latter do 
today outside the academic field? 

These faculty attitudes and backgrounds 
have wrought a dramatic change in the minds 
of many young people who, as remarked ear- 
lier, did not find the answers they were seek- 
ing in college. Out of this confusion even- 
tually has come resentment, then anger at 
their teachers, their parents, and society in 
general for not providing them in their be- 
wilderment with idealistic solutions to the 
ills of the world. 

Out of them came the new leftists, a term 
of recent origin and one which you have been 
hearing with increasing frequency. 

Arthur Schlesinger has this to say: 

“The new leftists believe in the omnipo- 
tence of the deed and the irrevelance of the 
goal. The political process is no longer seen 
as the deliberate choice of means to move 
toward a desired end, Where libertarian de- 
mocracy had ideally demanded means con- 
sistent with the end, and where the Stalinist 
left of the 30’s intended that the end justified 
the means, the new left propounds a different 
doctrine; that the means create the end!” 
Anarchy (my conclusion). 

In the vanguard of the new left is a rela- 
tively small, but well-recognized group, the 
SDS: the Students for a Democratic Society. 
SDS was formed in 1962 when young mem- 
bers of the old “Socialist League for Indus- 
trial Democracy” quit the parent group and 
set up their own unit. Out of its first meeting 
in Port Huron, Michigan (59 people from 
11 colleges) came the Port Huron statement: 
“.. . We seek the establishment of a democ- 
racy of individual participation, governed by 
two central aims: That the individual share 
in those social decisions determining the 
quality and direction of his life: That society 
be organized to encourage independence in 
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man, and provide the media for their common 
participation.” The statement advocated 
“participatory democracy,” a leaderless de- 
centralized system in: which every man’s view 
would be as important as that of his fellow. 

SDS’s central theme is that the present 
American corporate capitalist system manip- 
ulates and oppresses the individual and is 
run by a corporate/military elite that profits, 
while the rest of the citizenry are only de- 
personalized pawns in the game. Basic to 
this thesis is the accusation that the na- 
tion’s universities are key accomplices in 
this process, furnishing research and ideas 
to the military/industrial complex and psy- 
chologically conditioning students to take 
their places submissively in the corporate 
slots that await them. 

SDS is out to overturn and destroy this 
set-up, starting where the system's strategic 
resources are located: in the universities. 

SDS’s ranks contain activists of almost 
all political varieties: Marxists, Anarchists, 
Socialists, Democrats, Communists (pro- 
Moscow, pro-Peking, pro-Castro), as well as 
the alienated apolitical types and. hippie 
exotics. 

Mindful that a college generation of the 
50's -had been frightened into silence by 
communist witch-hunts, the organizers of 
SDS deliberately opened their ranks to all 
political creeds to remove the Red-baiting 
weapon from its enemy’s arsenal. (It may be 
noted that only Republicans are conspicuous 
by their absence.) 

It has become apparent, to me at least, 
after studying the tactics of SDS at various 
colleges and universities this past year, that 
a practically unvarying and successful tech- 
nique is being used against university ad- 
ministrations and faculties. The technique 
has been simple and has been hard to resist. 
It consists merely of making a series of de- 
mands of the university which are not too 
unreasonable, most of which can and should 
be met. The university dares not refuse to 
discuss and negotiate these requests, in part 
because they are reasonable, in part because 
it feels guilty for not having anticipated 
these requests, and in part because it 
naively believes that by granting these re- 
quests these students will be satisfied. How- 
ever, as soon as some public announcement 
of agreement or progress is made by the 
university, a fresh series of non-negotiable 
demands are made which are of such a 
nature that the university has no choice but 
to refuse them. This puts the administration 
and faculty in the position of first bending 
toward the student demands and later being 
in such a position that they cannot either 
retreat or go forward—an impossible situa- 
tion, This technique has been used repeated- 
ly with great success and, in my opinion, 
should be resisted by refusing to bargain 
with the SDS in the first place. This however 
puts the university in the unpopular posi- 
tion of appearing to be unreasonable and 
unwilling to listen to any student requests— 
precisely the alternate position these stu- 
dents have maneuvered for. 

The only remotely possible resolution to 
this dilemma, it seems to me, is for faculties 
and the administrators to make it unmis- 
takeably clear that they work in concert and 
refuse to accede to “non-negotiable” de- 
mands while under duress. Unfortunately, 
few universities have shown the common 
sense to do this. 

While the SDS is the most acute manifes- 
tation of student dissatisfaction, there are 
two other groups with which we are. con- 
cerned, Albert W. Levi, distinguished pro- 
fessor in the humanities, Washington Uni- 
versity, has this to say in part: 

“A second class of students who partici- 
pate in violent protest is considerably larger, 
relatively unorganized, more heterogeneous 
and amorphous in its composition. It is made 
up of those who have a burning concern for 
such aspects of American foreign policy as 
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the Vietnam War and our defense commit- 
ments around the world, as well as our on- 
going internal social problems; justice for 
the black community and poverty. It is also 
composed of those who have concretely suf- 
fered from these evils—students anxiously 
awaiting a draft for a war to which they are 
profoundly opposed, black students feeling 
the burning injustices to their kind, repre- 
sentatives of disinherited and disadvantaged 
minorities of every stripe. 

“How are we to view the protesting acts 
of student dissenters of this second class? 
with considerable sympathy, I think, for in 
most cases their moral credentials are high. 
The Vietnam war is a dirty and immoral war, 
he says. The condition of our negro popula- 
tion and the way it has been deprived of eco- 
nomic opportunity and civil rights is a dis- 
grace, The level of political morality and of 
simple honesty in speech and intention of 
those who govern our nation and who aspire 
to its governance is dangerously low. 

“The last or third class of student protest- 
ers is enormous in number and is composed 
of almost all the undergraduates and gradu- 
ate students in the school of arts and sci- 
ences. These are the 8,000 who sat down 
outside Sproul Hall at the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1964, the 4,000 who milled about 
in front of Low Library at Columbia last 
spring. These are the ones who initially are 
politically uninvolved, who stand curiously 
around the small group of militant protesters 
watching to see what will happen. Only in 
the face of truly monumental administra- 
tive unconcern or outside police brutality do 
they join the ranks of the violent minority. 
Why are they prepared to do so? Why is their 
loyalty almost never to the university as 
such? This class of third-act walk-on (with- 
out a particle of disrespect) , I shall call ‘the 
sheep.’ 

“Thirty-five years ago Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, then President of the University 
of Chicago, delivered a lecture whose mes- 
sage was to be prophetic. His text and his 
title was taken from a line of John Milton: 
‘The sheep look up and are not fed,’ and he 
used this text to illustrate the plight of stu- 
dents whose real needs for liberal and hu- 
mane education were thwarted by crude 
vyocationalism in the universities, the ab- 
sence of properly equipped and dedicated 
teachers of the liberal arts, and the many 
impediments which a noisy and unenlight- 
ened business civilization had put in the way 
of the only kind of education worthy of a 
liberal democracy—one which should pro- 
duce not technological trainees or narrow 
specialists, but intelligent citizens, broadly 
educated and with minds prepared to delib- 
erate the course of intelligent social action. 

“Hutchins’ message was, as I say, pro- 
phetic, and it is entirely in the meaning of 
his Miltonic text that I refer to the third 
class of student protesters as sheep. For it 
may precisely be that when the sheep look 
up and are not fed, not given that type of 
nourishment which they have every right to 
expect from an ‘alma mater,’ then it is not so 
infinitely puzzling that they should from 
time to time become wolves in. sheep's 
clothing, roving the campuses of the 20th 
century and joining the violent minority at 
the last moment out of the suppressed sense 
of outrage that their legitimate educational 
demands have not been met. 

“For the first class, the hard core of radi- 
cal students whose aim is nothing less than 
the destruction of the university—their vio- 
lence should be dealt with justly but de- 
terminedly. Their aim is not improvement 
but disruption, and their offenses, if con- 
tinuous, should be met with permanent ex- 
pulsion from the academic community. 

“For the second class, those who have a 
burning concern for social justice in general, 
or are members of militant minorities, we 
must say: We have sympathy for your mo- 
tivation, but your acts are misdirected. For 
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the university is not a political institution 
nor the underwriter of social policy at large. 
Your business here is learning in one of the 
few environments left in the modern world 
where some objectivity is possible, where 
freedom of expression and inquiry are ac- 
tively encouraged, where rational debate is 
ted to follow wherever the argument 
leads, Be thankful for your opportunity and 
take your violence elsewhere. Do not use it to 
destroy one of the few remaining centers of 
liberal democracy in the modern world. 

“For the third class, the vast majority, 
who feel rightfully that somehow the modern 
university has gone astray in its neglect of 
undergraduate teaching and student con- 
cern, we must be most attentive of all. For 
this is criticism from within, directed to the 
one thing which we within the university 
have the power to affect and to improve. 
Here we all have something at stake and a 
rededicated faculty and wisely leading ad- 
ministration will do everything in their 
power to reduce the educational environment 
to manageable size, to promote fruitful in- 
teraction, and to make the campus, indeed a 
family of learning.” 

Many educators have been indignant— 
“Holier than thou”—in the face of student 
unrest. Others have tried to recapture their 
own misremembered youth, by assuming an 
adolescent stance and a penitence for their 
own academgic sins, by becoming apologists 
for all student activists. Professor Joseph 
Schwab of the University of Chicago is not. 
He says in his recent book, College Curricu- 
Tum and Student Protest: 

“Student activists, like many assistant 
professors, do not know who makes decisions. 
They do not know how decisions are made 
well. The students have been mistaught. 
They are victims of specious freedoms such 
as “constitutional” student government; 
they are hemmed in against thought by a 
plethora of opaque “elective” courses; they 
are forced to make early (and often mean- 
ingless) commitment to a “major.” Worst of 
all, the students suffer from a poverty of 
models of mature men and women professing 
their disciplines and living lives that are 
visibly productive and satisfying even while 
they are occasonally disturbed, confused, and 
frustrated by disorder and nastiness in the 
only real world we can know. 

“In the absence of such models and before 
a constricting and sterile academic com- 
munity, a tiny percentage of the student 
activists become vicious junior demagogues 
and corn-belt storm troopers bent on attain- 
ing a following by kicking their father sur- 
rogates in the teeth . .. They combine ignor- 
ance of worldly conditions, handicaps of ap- 
pearance and manner, considerable native 
ability and equally considerable interper- 
sonal incompetence in such a fashion as to 
produce an enormous greed for power and 
prestige, an infinite capacity for generating 
righteous indignation, and the entirely cor- 
rect conviction that only the destruction of 
public faith in legality and the shattering 
of social order will produce the success to 
which they are sure they are entitled.” 

And now a few words about black students, 
in particular, and their increasingly militant 
and isolationist demands. Robert M. Hut- 
chins just ten days ago wrote: 

“It is doubtful whether colleges and uni- 
versities are doing black students a favor by 
admitting them when they are not prepared 
to do the work. 

“They come from poor schools and, at the 
opening of the freshman year in college, it 
is late to repair the losses of the previous 12 
years, 

“Suggestions that black colleges might be 
established within the universities and that 
these colleges might have different standards 
from those attended by whites fail to take 
into account the world in which the black 
graduate is going to live. His 9-to-5 world is 
going to be predominantly white. 
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“Instead of admitting blacks who are not 
ready for college, the universities should con- 
duct a nationwide search for those who are. 
They will demonstrate their capacity in col- 
lege and afterward and will put an end to the 
supremacist notion that members of their 
race are all congentially handicapped. 

“At the same time the country must renew 
the attack on poverty, on slums, on racial 
discrimination—on all the factors that have 
prevented blacks from making the educa- 
tional progress expected of whites. The 
schools will have to do more, too, and they 
will have to start much earlier than the age 
of six to develop the intellectual potenitial of 
black children. 

“Sir Arthur Lewis, a black West Indian, 
who has held many important educational 
and diplomatic posts, recently addressed 
himself to these problems in a talk to Negro 
students at Princeton. 

“His concern was the 9-to-5 world, the 
integrated world of American business. He 
rejected black studies for black students. He 
was in favor of such courses—for whites, 

“He felt that black studies in college came 
too late to be even of psychological benefit 
to blacks. He hoped the black students at 
Princeton would find better uses for their 
time.” 

And just a week ago today in a public ad- 
dress, Bayard Rustin, the Negro civil rights 
leader, called on college and university of- 
cials to “stop capitulating to the stupid 
demands of Negro students” and instead to 
“see that they get the need.” Rustin criticized 
student demands for courses “in soul music 
and poetry.” Pleading for courses for Negro 
students which would stress mathematics and 
English, Rustin said: 

“What in —— are soul courses worth in the 
real world? No one gives a damn if you've 
taken soul courses. They want to know if 
you can do mathematics and write a correct 
sentence, 

“Everyone knows that education for the 
Negro is inferior. Bring them into the uni- 
versity with the understanding that they 
must have the remedial work they require. 

“The easy way out is to let them have black 
courses and their own dormitories and give 
them degrees. 

“However, a multiple society cannot exist 
where an element in that society, out of its 
own sense of guilt and masochism, permits 
another segment of that society to hold guns 
at their heads in the name of justice.” 

Mr. Rustin, the civil rights leader who or- 
ganized the 1963 march on Washington, said 
that Negro students “are suffering from the 
shock of integration and the searching for 
an easy way out of their problems with their 
demands for separate dormitories and study 


programs. 

Strong words, indeed, but a refreshing bit 
of candor after the many guilt-ridden and 
emotional outbursts we have witnessed. 

To many of us—reluctant, unwilling, or 
unable to adapt to these rapidly changing 
social forces, the present I have brefiy de- 
scribed appears grim indeed. What of the 
future? 

I have little hesitation in forecasting more 
of the same turmoil, until the troubled ma- 
jority, in the name of iaw and order, as so 
often in the past, forces the movement un- 
derground, The changes unleashed will not 
stop, however, but will continue at a more 
moderate pace and, I predict, will result in a 
continuing evolution, hopefully for the good 
of our society. 

“Since we are all of roughly the same gener- 
ation and certainly not of “the younger gen- 
eration,” I can think of no more fitting way 
to end my remarks here and add a note of 
cheer than to leave with you the remarks by 
Chancellor D. B. Varner to the graduating 
class of 1968 at the sixth annual commence- 
ment of Oakland University, April 20, 1968: 

“If we were to follow the tradition of the 
occasion, the script would not call for me to 
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point out to you, the graduates of 1968, the 
deplorable mess which my generation has 
made of things in general and to challenge 
you—the graduates—to go forth with your 
newly won degrees and put society back in 
shape. Tradition is not easy to abandon— 
especially at such a tradition-orlented cere- 
mony as commencement—but we've done it 
before so let’s try again. 

“Certainly you may look about you and 
compile a pretty impressive tally of the mal- 
functions in our society. I would not deny 
this for a moment. As a matter of fact, for 
the past few years this has been an obses- 
sion of your generation—to point out the 
glaring failure of the adult generation. The 
criticism has been both searching and, at 
times, searing. We have heard much of 
‘phony adults,’ of ‘plastic values,’ of hypoc- 
risy. There has been talk of the ‘generation 
gap’ and ‘alienation’ and the ‘credibility 
gap.’ 

“Two comments would seem to be in order. 

“The first is quite brief—it is simply this: 
effective today you change your role from 
that of a critical observer to a participant 
in the game—I am pleased to welcome you 
to the ranks. 

“The second comment is not quite so 
brief. I have heard a continuing commen- 
tary for the past few years—growing in in- 
tensity with each year that passes—that our 
society is in a deplorable condition. Our in- 
ternational involvements have led us into a 
war in Asia that is generally described as 
the most unpopular war in the history of 
the nation. Domestically we find that in an 
economy of abundance we permit pockets of 
abject poverty to exist. Further and worse— 
it is pointed out—we have permitted the 
racial problems of our society to lead us to 
the brink of civil disaster if not civil war. 
The clear and unmistable conclusion is 
drawn that the present generation of adults 
has unconscionably permitted—if not pro- 
moted—this near-catastrophic condition. 

“For purposes of clear identification, let 
me put myself squarely in the ranks of this 
decadent generation, I graduated 28 years 
ago—almost a full generation—and I make 
no apologies for this generation of mine. I 
only hope yours does as well. 

“You say that we have permitted pockets 
of poverty to exist in an affluent society. The 
charge is unfortunately true and it should 
not be so. Yet when I sat in your chair— 
those 28 years ago—there was no concern 
with ‘pockets of poverty.’ The entire land- 
Scape was one of poverty! We were just 
spinning out of a debilitating depression 
that had tried the souls of men. Bankruptcy, 
hunger, unemployment, hopelessness—those 
were the trademarks of the times. The prob- 
lem being conveyed to your new generation 
is a totally different one—in the most af- 
fluent society mankind has ever known, you 
have the assignment of eliminating those 
oun pockets of poverty. We wish you 
we! 

“You say that we hand over to you a 
complicated, confused, and depressing inter- 
national scene. Again, the charge is unfortu- 
nately true. But when my generation grad- 
uated those 28 years ago, the international 
scene was anything but bright. A totalitarian 
regime had taken firm control of Germany 
and the peace of the world was doomed. 
Small nations were being mercilessly over- 
run, Jews massacred by the thousands, 
France was tottering, and England threat- 
ened. Japan was joining the Nazi forces and 
Russia was an unknown quantity. My gen- 
eration fought a massive war—one that 
lasted almost four years—and with a stagger- 
ing cost in human lives. A cleaner war? Per- 
haps. A more purposeful war? Probably. But 
an unpleasant prospect, nevertheless for that 
group of graduates too! The war was fought 
and a peace was established—even though 
it was destined to be an uneasy peace. And 
that generation—my generation—created 
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and implemented the most massive post-war 
reconstruction program ever devised by man. 
I trust that you will do as well. 

“You say that we hand you a nation so 
torn with racial strife that it may literally 
explode in your face, Alas, the charge is true! 
But on behalf of the generation which has 
just preceded yours, and in its defense, per- 
mit me to point out that it was this genera- 
tion which had the courage to identify the 
problem, to label it as a problem, to focus 
public attention on a topic which had been 
ignored for almost 100 years. Admittedly, the 
problem of today is acute—but it is so pre- 
cisely because this generation had been will- 
ing to put the issue in the center of the stage 
and has placed the spotlight squarely on it. 
It is from this point—and only from this 
point—that.a workable solution can be 
found. And that is your charge! 

“Why have I elected on this, your gradua- 
tion day, to enter this brief defense of this 
older generation? 

“I have done so for two reasons. First, I 
have detected a noticeable tendency on the 
part of many young people to apply large 
quantities of a magic and satisfying balm— 
One that provides temporary relief for all 
pain—by transferring the faults of society to 
the generation just ahead. While there is 
obviously an element of justification ‘in this, 
let me urge you—as new graduates—to avoid 
the temptation to go wading off into this ex- 
citing world through a sea of self-pity, Sec- 
ond, I have done so because, if you will for- 
give the immodesty, it is my conviction that 
our generation has taken substantial strides 
toward the ultimate achievement of a world 
of justice, of dignity, and of equality for 
mankind, The accomplishments of my gen- 
eration have been impressive—even stagger- 
ingi The work in human medicine, in in- 
creasing food production, in lengthening 


human life, in reducing infant mortality, in 
technological advances in transportation, 
communication, manufacturing, in economic 


improvements in birth control—all these re- 
flect astounding accomplishments. More than 
this—the creation of the United Nations— 
the best hope of society for world peace and 
understanding: The approximate doubiing of 
the fund of organized knowledge in this 
world: The dramatic moves to eliminate pov- 
erty and racial discrimination among our 
people: These are the landmarks of that gen- 
eration which passed through just ahead of 
yours. 

“It is my hope that your class, and your 
generation, with all the tools at your dis- 
posal, will carry on the good work of my gen- 
eration. My generation had handed to yours 
@ level of physical comfort and economic 
affluency never before achieved in all the his- 
tory of mankind. Tools for achieving peace 
are available. The tools for eliminating pov- 
erty in our,country are at hand. The tech- 
niques for achieving human dignity are here. 
You are inheriting not a sorry and decadent 
state of affairs, but an exciting and chal- 
lenging opportunity to find permanent solu- 
tions to problems which have perplexed man- 
kind forever, 

“Again, we wish you well!” 

I only wish I had said this first. 


PARITY CONTINUES UPWARD 
HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to report that farm parity has continued 
its slow upward climb this past month. 
Starting with 72 percent in January, par- 
ity this month hit 76 percent, the highest 
monthly index since January 1967. 
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Livestock prices were the chief factor 
in raising the farm income share as beef 
finally came within 5 points of the “fair” 
farm price. A year ago steer prices aver- 
aged $25.50 a hundredweight, or 80 per- 
cent of the average full parity value. 

Farm expenses hit another record high 
this past month. The index is now 375 of 
the fair-price base period of 100. The 
USDA report noted that this increase was 
the sixth consecutive new high. This in- 
dex is 20 points or 6 percent higher than 
1 year ago. 

The following table provides a 2-month 
comparison of the parity price percent- 
ages on some farm commodities for Apri 
and May 1969: f 

[In percent] 


NEW JERSEY—THE NATION’S 
MEDICINE CHEST 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of New Jersey’s dominance in the phar- 
maceutical manufacturing industry has 
long been apparent, to the extent that 
our State is often termed “The Nation’s 
Medicine Chest.” 

The term is a very appropriate one, 
what with New Jersey's 120 pharmaceuti- 
cal companies accounting for more than 
20 percent of the total U.S. production of 
pharmaceutical products. What is not so 
well known, however, is the fact that 
drug manufacturing is still the State’s 
fastest growing industry and has exer- 
cised an important impact on New Jer- 
sey’s economy and society in a variety 
of ways. 

A recent study of this impact by Prof. 
Hal P. Eastman of the Rutgers Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business 
Administration has attracted a great 
deal of well-deserved attention. 

In view of the importance of this in- 
dustry both to New Jersey and the Na- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, I feel sure our col- 
leagues will find most enlightening the 
results of Professor Eastman’s study as 
reported in recent articles in the New 
York Times and the Newark Star-Ledger. 

The articles follow: 

[From the New York Times, May 18, 1969] 
Druc MAKING Is a Boon TO JERSEY 

New Jersey's pharmaceutical companies, 

numbering 120 in all, account for more than 
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20 per cent of all pharmaceutical products 
manufactured in the United States, accord- 
ing to a new study of the economic contribu- 
tions of the industry in the Garden State. 

New Jersey drug manufacturers shipped 
products valued at $1.05 billion in 1967, the 
most recent full year figures available when 
the study was made. 

The study was prepared by Prof. H. P. East- 
man of the Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration, Rutgers University. It is en- 
titled “The Economic and Social Impact of 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers in the State 
of New Jersey.” The study itself was spon- 
sored by the New Jersey Pharmaceutical In- 
formation Committee consisting of the infor- 
mation officers of the 13 major drug com- 
panies in the state. 

The study shows that the industry em- 
ploys more than 19,000 persons in the state 
and has a payroll in excess of $160-million a 
year. 

It was also noted in the study that the 
drug industry in New Jersey invests $140- 
million a year in research and development, 
about 25 per cent of the total for the entire 
industry. 

The 20-page booklet, being distributed 
throughout the state, says New Jersey is 
sometimes referred to as “the nation’s medi- 
cine chest.” 


[From the Newark Star Ledger, May 30, 1969} 
INDUSTRY: DRUG STUDY HIGHLIGHTS 


JERSEY’S CONTRIBUTIONS 
(By John Soloway) 

New Jersey’s pharmaceutical manufactur- 
ing business—the state’s fastest-growing in- 
dustry—has finally put its best foot forward, 
in impressive fashion. 

“The Economic and Social Impact of Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers in the State of 
New Jersey,” a study by Hal P. Eastman, a 
professor at Rutgers University’s Graduate 
School of Business Administration, goes a 
long way to tell it like it is in the drug busi- 
ness in the Garden State. 

It is the story of the 120 drug manufactur- 
ers in Jersey, their composite contributions 
in research and production, and what they 
mean to the state's economy, and their com- 
mitment to civic and community affairs. 

Aptly written and smartly illustrated, the 
authoritative booklet is recommended read- 
ing for lawmakers in Washington and in 
Trenton who may be inclined to pick on the 
industry in headline-hunting forays. 

From an economic standpoint, the drug 
industry in Jersey is important indeed. The 
state's drug-producing facilities account for 
more than $1 billion of product per year— 
about 20.per cent of all pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts manufactured in the U.S. 

Jersey's drug firms employ more than 
19,000, pay wages and salaries in excess of 
$160 million, and invest $140 million a year in 
research—about one-quarter of all U.S. in- 
dustry investment in pharmaceutical re- 
search and development. This research has 
made major contributions to medical science 
helping patients all over the world. 

The civic-community activities of the New 
Jersey pharmaceutical companies are also 
reviewed in the report. 

The industry plays a leading role in efforts 
to provide both jobs and training for hard- 
core unemployed, to upgrade training and 
job opportunities for minority groups and 
to provide challenging training in local 
hospitals. 

Additionally, Jersey’s drug industry is ac- 
tively supporting higher education, cultural 
activities, voluntary health agencies, and ef- 
forts to assist the handicapped. 

The report also shows that the pharma- 
ceutical industry in Jersey paid $67 million 
a year in taxes to local, state and federal gov- 
ernments and invested about $60 million in 
new, plants and equipment in the state. 

The study, a year-long project, was spon- 
sored by the New Jersey Pharmaceutical In- 
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formation Committee, composed of the infor- 
mation officers of 13 major drug firms in the 
state. 

Headed by Donald J. Storch of Summit, the 
director of public relations for CIBA Corp., 
the group included the following firms: 
American Cyanamid’s Lederle Labs, Bristol- 
Myers’ Products Division, CIBA Pharmaceu- 
tical, Hoffman-La Roche, Johnson & Jobn- 
son’s Ethicon and Ortho Divisions, Merck & 
Co., Organon, Chas. Pfizer’s Leeming Pacquin 
Division, Sandoz Pharmaceuticals, Schering’s 
Pharmaco and White Laboratories Division, 
Smith, Miller & Patch, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
and Warner-Lambert’s Warner-Chilcott Lab- 
oratories. 

The survey booklet is being distributed to 
legislators, libraries, schools and opinion 
leaders throughout the state. 


JOBS AND THE POOR 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, we hear much 
talk about the effort to take the people 
where the jobs are by instilling in pri- 
vate industry and business its conscien- 
tious duty to open its doors to the un- 
trained and unemployed sector of society. 
President Johnson responded to this call 
and initiated the JOBS program through 
the National Alliance for Businessmen. 
Even with some of the Nation’s most 
outstanding businessmen serving to head 
the program, results fell far short of 
expectations through the first year. 

Under the present administration, this 
effort continues. I am anxiously following 
the progress of the program in hopes 
there will be some evidence of real con- 
cern on the part of those who do the 
hiring—for the people who need jobs. 
Once employers embark upon a new 
course whereby they will train the people 
they need for productivity, this country 
will share in the benefits—both in terms 
of the gross national product and in 
terms of domestic welfare. It is a long- 
term investment, an investment which 
has not yet seemed necessary to major 
business and industry. 

I insert and commend to my colleagues’ 
attention this editorial directed to the 
NAB program. It appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post, June 26, 1969. 

The editorial follows: 

JOBS AND THE POOR 

Finding jobs for the unemployed poor is 
like finding mates for the unmarried: get- 
ting them together is easy, but who can 
make them stay together? Every day, the 
help-wanted sections of the newspapers an- 
nounce that this many mechanics are 
needed, this many cooks, this many car- 
penters, waitresses, key punch operators, 
secretaries, plumbers and dozens of other 
openings. Smug believers in the bootstrap 
philosophy argue that there cannot be an 
unemployment problem—‘“the poor are just 
too lazy to work”—when the help-wanted 
sections are filled with job openings. 

The answer is that employing the poor 
means much more than getting the man and 
the job together. First, you must get the 
man together: gather him psychologically, 
motivationally and socially so that he is able 
to get to work on time and, once there, be 
reasonably even-tempered, cooperative, pro- 
ductive, and content to work his way up— 
assuming there is a path leading upward. 
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It is true that 30 or 40 years ago, people 
with little money or education could make 
it the hard way. But today, automation and 
competition have largely made the hard 
way a lot harder. What appears like bending 
over backward to get the poor into jobs is 
really standing up to the fact that condi- 
tions of employment are much different 
than in the days following the depression. 
Thus, it is no longer a matter of getting 
jobs for those out of work; today jobs are 
needed for people who don't know how to 
work, 

It is only recently that private industry 
has begun to concern itself actively about 
jobs for the poor. Among the more promi- 
nent groups is the National Alliance of 
Businessmen: an 18-month-old program 
that is commited to finding 614,000 jobs for 
the worst-off poor by 1971 in 125 metropoli- 
tan areas. To date, according to the NAB, 
102,235 are on the job, out of 177,868 hired. 

What Washington Post reporter Paul W. 
Valentine observed the other day about the 
local NAB efforts—a “rocky, sometimes dis- 
appointing, sometimes rewarding experi- 
ence”—is generally true nationally. The 
main success of the NAB, aside from creat- 
ing and filling jobs, has been in waking up 
the business community to its responsibility 
to the poor. On a Saturday morning last 
March, 500 company presidents, board chair- 
men and executives—representing by one 
estimate a trillion dollars in corporate as- 
sets—met in Washington to discuss what 
they had learned after a year in NAB and 
what still needed to be done. Representative 
of the middle and upper class, they have ac- 
cepted a fact the middle and upper class 
have long refused to face: that the poor are 
not “lazy and shiftless,” that they do want 
jobs, that they can and will work. 

The main failure of the NAB is to get 
across its message to the entire business 
community, Perhaps this is asking too 
much, But the uncooperative businessmen, 
the ones who train and hire only sure- 
thing prospects and ignore the people who 
often need consideration the most, ought 
to consider a basic economic fact: when the 
NAB finds jobs for 100,000 poor Americans, 
affluent America benefits also, That many 
people are off welfare, out of jail, off the 
streets; they now pay, rather than consume, 
taxes, In short, eliminating joblessness can 
benefit the employer as much as the em- 
ployed. 


THE NIGERIAN WAR 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, the current 
developments in the Nigerian war are 
deeply disturbing to anyone who pos- 
sesses a vestige of humanitarian senti- 
ment. The interference with the relief 
efforts of the Internationa] Red Cross 
threatens to result in the starvation of 
many thousands. The U.S. Government 
must continue to assert every possible 
pressure upon the Federal Government 
of Nigeria and upon the Biafran regime 
to work out some method of continued 
delivery of food and medical supplies. 
Placing the blame is not important. The 
method of delivery and its timing are 
impediments that somehow must be 
overcome, despite the deep-seated fears 
of each side that the other may gain 
some advantage. Our Department of 
State and other representatives who are 
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trying to effect a solution must omit no 
effort to achieve the result of restoring 
deliveries at the earliest possible time. 


CHALLENGE TO AMERICA, 1969 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, we Ameri- 
cans in 1969 are under attack by every 
force which can be marshaled by the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy— 
that is, from propaganda, infiltration, 
sabotage, to armed guerrillas. 

Many Americans dislike admitting to 
reality and all of us wish it were not true 
but the facts are incontrovertible. 

The game is rapidly approaching a 
climax. Our people must tak a stand or 
be overcome. 

“America, 1969” prepared by Gary Al- 
len which appeared in the July-August 
American Opinion probably best explains 
“why the score is so high.” It follows: 
AMERICA, 1969—WHY THE SCORE Is So HIGH 


(Note.—Gary Allen, a graduate of Stan- 
ford University and one of the nation’s top 
authorities on civil turmoil and the New 
Left, is author of Communist Revolution In 
The Streets—a highly praised and definitive 
volume on revolutionary tactics and strate- 
gies, published by Western Islands. Mr. Al- 
len, a former instructor of both history and 
English, is active in anti-Communist and 
other humanitarian causes. Now a film 
writer, author, and journalist, he is a Con- 
tributing Editor to American Opinion. Mr. 
Allen is also nationally celebrated as a lec- 
turer.) 

You probably wouldn’t believe the past 
year if you hadn't lived through it. If some 
would-be Nostradamus had submitted a his- 
tory of it to a science-fiction magazine five 
years ago it would have been returned with a 
curt note of rejection stating that the story 
was too fantastic even for the buffs of science 
fiction. Indeed, it was a year in which the 
Fickle Finger of Fate Award went to Amer- 
ica, 

It was a year of assassinations and gun 
laws; of repeated international monetary 
crises; of roaring inflation and increased 
taxation; of escalated guerrilla warfare on 
our nation’s campuses and in our streets; 
of increasingly violent criminals and in- 
creasingly permissive judges; and, of mean- 
ingless negotiations over Vietnam while 
American aid to the Communist arsenal of 
the Vietcong continued and American sol- 
diers died in ever greater numbers. It was a 
year in which political personalities changed 
but political policies remained the same. 

But, it was also a year in which it was 
increasingly difficult to be a “Liberal” keep- 
ing up with the latest Leftist line. Many 
“progressives” found it traumatically diffi- 
cult to adjust to the switch from advo- 
cating forced integration to forced separa- 
tism. It was especially disconcerting to “Lib- 
erals” to have to advocate integration in 
some instances and segregation in others— 
according to the whims of whatever “Civil 
Rights” leader was momentarily in vogue. 
This situation caused more schizophrenia in 
the ranks of the Left than any event since 
the Hitler-Stalin pact. But, alas, America’s 
“Liberals” seem always to have felt that con- 
sistency is the hobgoblin of small minds, and 
many actually adjusted to their madly shift- 
ing double standards without the absolute 
necessity of a strait-jacket. 
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During the past year we have moved more 
than twelve months closer to George Or- 
well’s 1984—which keeps threatening to ar- 
rive early. As the gothic Professor Russell 
Kirk was moved to write: 

“Just now, letme inquire whether we are 
indeed only fifteen years away from a hide- 
ous totalist society ruled by brutes who en- 
joy stamping upon a human face; a society 
in which ‘war’is‘peace’ and in which history 
and literature are corrupted to serve the 
interest of the:total state... .” 

Yes, this was. the year that “Liberals” 
offered “positive proof” that God was dead— 
and our astronauts reminded us from outer 
space that He is not only alive but Lord 
over a vastness beyond even “Liberal” imagi- 
nation: It was a year nonetheless, when the 
American Left continued ‘to “whore after 
false gods," endowing the State with the 
qualities of Vishnu—thought by Hindus to 
be both man’s preserver and destroyer—as 
their satrap politicians and guru social sci- 
entists moved to implement plans for 1984. 
Typical of those plans is one discussed by 
New Jersey Congressman Cornelius Gal- 
lagher: 

“The social scientists, in their zeal to dis- 
cover more and more about disadvantaged 
citizens, proposed to use low-cost housing as 
a great pool of research—and those who lived 
in it, as guinea pigs. 

“They seriously proposed to bug each room 
in each apartment of a federally-sponsored 
low rent project. 

“They would then feed every single sen- 
tence uttered by the apartment dwellers into 
a computer. This computer would then de- 
liver & profile of these Americans and their 
habits—and compare these statistical profiles 
to Americans who haye ‘made it.” 

Gongressman Gallagher became. so out- 
raged at the project’ that it was stopped, 
but the example does: provide an insight 
into the mentality of contemporary social 
scientists and what they can accomplish 
by working in alliance with totalitarian bu- 
reaucrats and politiciams. There is no end 
to how far it might all have gone: If we are 
going to bug the poor, surely we should bug 
the rich to find out how they got that way. 
And, after all, since most Americans are of 
the middle class, one can’t make accurate 
comparisons unless he has extensive infor- 
mation on them as well. So, Big Brother, 
or Big Mommy, or Super Sibling, as our ex- 
panding State is sometimes called, might 
soon have been our ever-present electronic 
companion. After all, we might be reading 
magazines like American Opinion, or mut- 
tering anti-social thoughts, or discriminating 
as to sex with our wives or husbands. The 
social ‘scientists should know about it. 

One remembers that in Orwell’s 1984, also, 
every citizen was assigned a number so that 
the government could keep track of all his 
activities: U.S. News & World Report re- 
vealed this year that on July 1, 1969, the 
armed forces of the United States will help 
Big Brother by assigning numbers to our 
servicemen that are the same as their Social 
Security mumbers: U.S. News explained as 
follows: 

“First major agency to fall in line was the 
Internal Revenue Service, which has already 
reassigned individual tax numbers that are, 
in fact, the same as Social Security numbers. 

“And the Federal Government is not the 
only body to take such action. Some State 
and local governments, schools and private 
firms are using the numbers to help cut 
back the flood of digits assigned to the aver- 
age American. 

“A wider use, Some officials foresee the 
Social Security number as the all-inclusive 
identification—on drivers’ licenses, bank ac- 
counts, employee personnel records, credit 
eards, and dozens of other numbered docu- 
ments. 

“Some federal officials are considering a 
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plan to make Social Security numbers the 
ultimate in identification—by putting them 
on new-born babies’ birth certificates.” 

This was also a great year for Newspeak,*? 
the Esperanto of the Orwellian set. As my 
colleague Alan Stang is so fond of saying: 
Observe! In America those who would con- 
tinue to move us towards the all-powerful 
State, or Communism, are called “Liberals.” 
Those who are anti-Communist, who op- 
pose. collectivism in all its forms, are called 
{at best) “conservatives.” Yet, in Czecho- 
Slovakia those who allegedly want to re- 
duce the power of the State and move away 
from Communism are called “Liberals.” 
Those who want to magnify the terrors of 
Stalinism are called “conservatives.” Are 
you confused? Well, you are supposed to be. 
Just remember that, in the vernacular of 
Newspeak, the “Liberals” ‘are always the 
good guys and the conservatives are always 
the bad guys. 

The war in Vietnam, which is now the 
longest war in U.S. history, is also right out 
of 1984. During the past year of “peace 
talks,” American casualties have accelerated 
and now total 34,835 killed, 223,525 wound- 
ed, and more than 1,300 listed as missing or 
captured. Since America has stopped bomb- 
ing the North, Ho Chi Minh is no longer un- 
der any pressure to reach a settlement, and 
talks drag. 

Meanwhile, through aid and trade with 
the nations of the Soviet bloc, America con- 
tinues to equip our enemies by proxy. 
Human Events of March 15, 1969 quoted 
President Nixon as stressing that the So- 
viets “furnish ...85 per cent of the s9- 
phisticated military equipment for the 
North Vietnamese forces. Without that as- 
sistance, North Vietnam would not have the 
capabilities to wage the major war they 
are against the United States.” Human 
Events of May 17, 1969, reports that “word 
has leaked from the White House that the 
President wants to loosen restrictions and 
promote the flow of goods between Com- 
munist nations and the United States. Key 
Officials recently picked by Nixon [all mem- 
bers of the Council on Foreign Relations}, 
moreover, have been vigorous advocates of 
expanded Red trade.” This report was con- 
firmed. in Business Week for May 24, 1969. 

During his campaign, Richard Nixon 
promised faithfully and vigorously to stop 
aid and trade with the enemy. But, in the 
Newspeak of 1984, things mean just the op- 
posite of what they appear to mean, and 
“War is Peace.” 

It is obvious that to make the nightmare 
of Orwell's 1984 a reality in America, we must 
be driven to reduce ourselves to a totally 
socialist State. And, to do that, the Insiders 
and their puppet politicians and bureaucrats 
must wage war on private ownership. Karl 
Marx said it, oh so succinctly, in. the Com- 
munist Manifesto of 1848: “Our objective 
can be summed up in one sentence—‘aboli- 
tion of private property.’” Most Americans 
think of the Soviet Union when Marx or 
Communism is. discussed, but the deadly 
principles of Communism have nothing to 
do with geography, and could as easily be 
applied to Burnt. Mattress, Idaho, or Ele- 
phant, Breath, Arkansas, as in Moscow or 
Peking. It was the sagacious Admiral Ben 
Moreell who observed: 

“Communism with a ‘Made in Moscow’ 
label is not popular in.America. It doesn’t 
need to be, if only we can be induced to 
accept Marxism under some. other label. 
This we are now doing, ... Slavery is com- 
monly thought of as ownership of one man 
by another. But no slaveholder would quib- 
ble about owning the man if he can own the 
products of the man’s labor. A slave is a 
person to whom economic freedom is denied. 


1Not to be confused with Newsweek, a 
weekly magazine published in Newspeak. 
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From this premise, the denial of all other 
freedoms follows.’’* 

The bench-marks on that road to the sort 
of total government foreseen by Admiral 
Moreell mark our progress toward 1984. One 
such bench-mark is the number of those 
directly employed by the federal govern- 
ment—persons who are not likely to ever 
vote for the abolition of their own slot at the 
trough. In mid-1930, civilian personnel em- 
ployed by the Hoover Administration totaled 
605,000—a ratio of one to every 203 Ameri- 
cans. At the beginning of the current year, 
there were 3,055,000 civilians on the payroll 
(excluding “hush-hush” agencies like the 
C.I.A, of whom the Civil Service Commis- 
sion keeps no record). This represents a ratio 
of one employee for every sixty-seven Ameri- 
cans, and does not include military, state, 
and local workers who are now for all prac- 
tical purposes federal employees. 

In short, the national bureaucracy has 
grown by five hundred percent during a 
period in which the population has increased 
by only sixty-three percent. According to the 
authoritative Weekly Labor Forecast, total 
government employment now runs over 14 
million—meaning that at least one out of 
every five employed persons in the United 
States must be totally supported by the other 
four. 

Not only are government employees multi- 
plying like Welfare Mothers, their pay is sky- 
rocketing. According to U.S. News & World 
Report: 

“Working for the U.S. Government is get- 
ting to be more and more rewarding. Federal 
employees have just been told details of a 
new pay raise being proposed for them— 
averaging 9.1 percent for white-collar work- 
ers. ... If the boosts go through on July 
1, as expected, the typical employee’s pay 
check will have risen 19.5 per cent in 21 
months.” 

This little boondoggle will cost those of us 
who work for a living an extra $3 billion, and 
will make a total of $6 billion given to gov- 
ernment “workers” in three separate raises 
since September of 1967. A federal employee 
rated at “G.S, 18” (Government Service), for 
example, will receive a fat $33,495 a year. 
This becomes alarming when one realizes 
that percentage-wise, there are more bureau- 
crats now at top-rated. G.S. jobs than ever 
before in our nation’s histoty. Is it any won- 
der that more and more of our fellow citi- 
zens want to quit work and take a job with 
the government, where it is.almost impos- 
sible to get fired? Some of these people will 
be in for a real. shock when, as in ancient 
Rome, they learn that it is an economic im- 
possibility for the entire population to live 
as certified government pick-pockets. 

In discussing the federal pay hikes, we 
would certainly be remiss not to mention our 
Congressmen, those gallant inflation fighters 
who this year voted themselves an annual 
pay raise of $12,500, Don’t you wish that you 
could vote yourself a raise? Try telling your 
boss tomorrow morning that your family 
took a vote and it was unanimously decided 
that this year your salary will be raised by 
$12,500. Senators now receive $42,500 in 
salary, with benefits amounting to something 
like $10,000, plus junkets and various "in- 
sider deals.” Sorry, can’t end the surtax this 
year. We've got to keep the trough full you 
know. 


*How are things done in “the Workers 
Paradise’? The Los Angeles Times recently 
reported that the “Soyiet people were jubi- 
lant over the news that minimum wage for 
factory and office workers had been raised to 
the equivalent of $66 a month. That is about 
55 cents an hour for a 40-hour, four-week 
month.” In an America rapidly becoming the 
“Loafers” Paradise,” shiftiess bums do four 
times as well by simply applying for Welfare. 
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Naturally, all of these expensive govern- 
ment employees take up office space. Accord- 
ing to U.S. News & World Report, the federal 
bureaucracy has offices in more than 421,000 
buildings—and, “Nobody quite knows what 
all the civil servants in these buildings are 
doing or trying to do.” Of course, even our 
federal bureaucrats know that you can't just 
hang all of those buildings in thin air... 
so, with admirable foresight, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has managed to obtain 760 million 
acres of land—ownership of a mere one-third 
of the nation. Then, too, all of those bureau- 
crats in the 421,000 office buildings must also 
sit at desks and pound on typewriters or 
other machines. U.S. News admits that no- 
body knows their number or value. It has 
been established, however, that the govern- 
ment does own 380,000 motor vehicles—since 
our precious bureaucrats cannot be expected 
to walk or use public transportation. 

How successful are these bureaucrats at 
spending your money? Just at the federal 
level they manage to tip-toe through your 
fiscal tulips at the rate of $350,000 a minute, 
or $3.5 billion dollars a week, and $184 bil- 
lion last year. 

The Tax Foundation has computed that 
to pay his tax bill the average American had 
to work twelve more days for Uncle Sam 
this year than he did last year, The Founda- 
tion reyealed that the average American 
must labor 117 days—from January first 
through April twenty-seventh, to meet all 
tax “obligations.” Of this, eighty-one days of 
work go to pay federal taxes, and thirty-six 
days of labor must be devoted to the benefit 
of state and local bureaucrats. 

This year Americans will spend eight min- 
utes more of their average eight-hour work- 
ing day earning the money to pay the addi- 
tional tax bills they did not have in 1968. 
The time consumed this year working to 
pay the tax man will be more than an hour 
and a half longer than the estimated work- 
ing time required to pay for housing and 
household operations, and an hour and 
thirty-eight minutes more than the time 
needed to earn money for food, tobacco, and 
liquor. 

Thirteen years ago, according to the Tax 
Foundation, taxes collected by all govern- 
ments were only $1,897 per family. Taxes now 
come to about $3,927 per American family— 
up $370 from fiscal 1968. Of course, not every 
family is average. “Liberal” economist Sylvia 
Porter recently pointed out that many 
Americans in the middle-income brackets are 
now paying almost half their earnings in 
taxes. Part of the escalating tax loads is 
made up of Social Security taxes—which 
started out at two percent and now amount 
to 9.6 percent, with a proposal currently 
pending to raise Social Security taxes to 10.4 
percent in 1970. The “free goodies” are 
getting a little expensive. 

The Tax Foundation estimates that the 
total government tax take will be $247 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1969—$147 billion higher than 
in 1956. Tax receipts of $170 billion in fiscal 
1969, for the federal government alone, will 
exceed those of fiscal 1968 by $24 billion, and 
will have more than doubled since 1956. 
Meanwhile, state and local collections ($77 
billion in 1969) will have increased about 
$5 billion over the previous fiscal year, and 
will be about $18 billion greater than in 
fiscal 1957. The state and local tax take for 
fiscal 1969 will come close to tripling that 
of 1956. 

The staggering amount.of money being 
spent raises the question of whether it is 
being spent wisely and frugally. 

According to U.P.I. Senior Editor Louis 
Cassels, no Rightwing Extremist by a coun- 
try mile: 

“The U.S. government is wasting huge 
sums—at least $10 billion a year and prob- 
ably much more than that—by spending 
money blindly, That is the conclusion of a 
month-long investigation of federal budget- 
ary practices by United Press International.” 
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One official of the General Accounting Of- 
fice estimated that as much as $30 billion 
a year is being wasted—even by federal 
standards, 

At a time when we are reminded by the 
Wall Street Journal that the jobless rate is 
at a fifteen-year low, that there is a man- 
power squeeze and a labor shortage with 
many Americans moonlighting at two jobs, 
and countless jobs going begging, the num- 
ber of those on Welfare continues to multi- 
ply. The Wall Street Journal of April 24, 1969, 
revealed that “the relief rolls are rising 
almost 10% a year, with no letup in 
sight. ..." The Journal continues: In short, 
the Great Society enlarged the demand for 
welfare and also increased its supply.” Then, 
the Wall Street Journal quotes an official 
of the Nixon Administration: “My main con- 
clusion is that the increase in the case- 
load is a good thing. More eligible families 
are getting assistance, so that system is in 
this sense working better.” The Journal 
added: “This judgment is shared by many 
other Nixon Administration officials.” 

That hardly sounds like last year’s elec- 
tioneering rhetoric, but one must keep in 
mind that spending is flagrantly wasteful 
only when the other gang is in office, but 
vitally necessary when your mob takes power. 

An example of what is happening to Wel- 
fare, nationwide, is to be found in the case 
of New York City. The Department of So- 
cial Services there has asked for $1.7 billion 
for ald to New York City’s “needy” during 
the next fiscal year. This is $600 million over 
the current Welfare budget, and four times 
the budget for 1964-1965, the last full year 
before John Lindsay became Mayor. It is 
more than seven times as large as the Wel- 
fare budget of only a decade ago. 

According to U.S. News & World Report, 
New York State will spend about $2.2 billion 
on Welfare this year, whereas in 1965-1966, 


the cost was $983 million. Still, New York 
trails California in the Welfare Grand Prix. 
California, where the state Budget is up 


thirty-three percent since voters there 
elected a “tight-fisted conservative” Gov- 
ernor, will this year spend $2.3 billion on 
Welfare handouts. And, now that the Su- 
preme Court has held that when writing 
the Constitution the Founding Fathers in- 
tended that there be no residency require- 
ments for Welfare payoffs, California is pre- 
paring to be blitzed by the nation's indigents. 
What “Welfare client” would not delight in 
wintering in sunny California at the expense 
of generous California taxpayers? The result 
will undoubtedly be the establishment of 
“federal Welfare standards,” followed by fed- 
eral financing of state Welfare p: . Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare 
Robert Finch (sometimes known as Nixon’s 
“Seventh Crisis”), has already accepted the 
recommendations of a committe set up by 
President Nixon and announced his belief 
that the federal government should impose 
minimum standard payments to the nation’s 
8.5 million “Welfare clients.” 

In the eight years of the Kennedy-John- 
son Administrations, according to a John- 
son aide, the number of domestic federal 
aid programs increased from 45 to 435. In 
his Budget for 1970, President Johnson told 
us that the estimated $27.2 billion for aid to 
the poor “represents ... almost three times 
the level of 1961.” Also, “Outlays for health 
and welfare programs are estimated at $55 
billion in 1970. ... This represents an in- 
crease of $6.1 billion over the 1969 level and 
is more than double the level prevailing in 
1964.” 

Economist Henry Hazlitt reveals: 

“In the fiscal year 1968 the federal gov- 
ernment spent for education, old-age pen- 
sions, veterans pensions, health, relief and 
all other major ‘social welfare’ and ‘anti- 
poverty’ programs a total of $61 Dillion. If 
we add the cost of similar p: to the 
states and cities in 1968 of $51 billion, we 
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get a total government welfare cost-in 1968 
of $112 billion. 

“It is officially estimated that the costs to 
the federal government alone, of these pro- 
grams will increase from $61 billion in fiscal 
1968 to $68 billion in 1969 and $76 billion 
in 1970. There will no doubt be a similar 
increase in state and local costs.” 

Hazlitt makes no guestimate of Welfare 
spending by 1984. 

Naturally, the politicians and bureaucrats 
want to expand history's biggest leachathon. 
As a recent U.P.I. release noted: “President 
Nixon's chief urban affairs advisor [William 
Moynihan] suggested Thursday that the fed- 
eral government double its aid to state and 
local governments after the Vietnam war 
ends. He said this would amount to about 
$40 billion per year.” So far no politician 
from whom we have heard has suggested 
that after the Vietnam War ends (if it ever 
does, or if we are not soon in another) pro- 
ducers be left with the product of their own 
toil by reducing taxes. 

It seems ironic that in last year’s political 

campaign Republicans were giving dire 
warning that only Richard Nixon could save 
the nation from the socialism of Hubert 
Humphrey. Now we read a report in the Wall 
Street Journal of May 7, 1969, which informs 
us: 
“In a message to Congress .. . Mr. Nixon 
called for a massive increase in food-stamp 
spending to provide free stamps for families 
in the lowest income brackets ... The pack- 
age would cost ‘something in excess of ‘$1 
billion a year beyond present food-aid 
spending, the President said ... . Mr. Nixon's 
proposals would seem to go along way to- 
ward satisfying liberal demands for a big- 
ger Federal antimalnutrition role. They cer- 
tainly exceed by far the food spending ap- 
proved by President Johnson, who had 
voiced skepticism about the extent of mal- 
nutrition in this country.” 

Now, Heaven help us, Big Mommy is pre- 
paring to spend better than $2 billion a year 
of our money to run about making certain 
that every last Appalachian gets the “mini- 
mum daily requirements” of things like leafy 
vegetables and cod-liver oil. One can only 
gasp at the thought of a federally enforced 
menu, with hordes of new female bureaucrats 
screeching things like, “Eat your spinach, 
Luke!" 

Last year President Johnson’s Budget was 
$183.7 billion, and represented an increase 
in the federal Budget of eighty-eight percent 
during the Kennedy-Johnson years. “Reck- 
less spending,” shouted Republican Congress- 
men; “Dangerous fiscal madness,” echoed 
Republican Senators. During the ensuing 
political campaign Americans were treated 
to the usual oratorical bunkum and political 
promises about slashing wasteful govern- 
ment spending. Now, with the frugal Re- 
publicans controlling the White House, last 
year’s profligate spending is this year's bare- 
bones Budget. It all depends on whose gang 
of socialists is doing the spending. Of course, 
Mr. Nixon is cutting down here and there. 
For instance, he noted that President John- 
son kept seventy official Presidential photo- 
graphers around the White House to record 
for whatever history we have left to us 
L.B.J,’s every itch, smirk, and ear-wiggle. 
Mr, Nixon finds that to take his photograph 
he requires only forty official photograph- 
ers—no doubt at a considerable “savings” to 
the taxpayer. 

The Los Angeles Times of May 14, 1969, 
tells us that “The Nixon Administration and 
House Democratic leaders have agreed to 
place a $192.9 billion ceiling on the amount 
of federal spending in the fiscal year starting 
July 1.” The article goes on to state that 
the Nixon Administration “would have pre- 
ferred none [no ceiling] at all.” The net re- 
sult was a $9.2 billion increase over L.B.J.’s 
last Budget, which the Republicans had de- 
nounced over and over again for its extrav- 
agant wastefulness. 
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House Ways and Means Committee Chair- 
man Wilbur Mills argues that the Budget 
will windup being even higher than this, As 
the Los Angeles Times reported on May 
twenty-first: “Mills argued that if Congress 
approved a 1970 budget total of $192.9 bil- 
lion, as the President has asked, ‘before the 
end of the year, there would still have to be 
$5 to $6 billion more appropriated.” This 
would mean that Republican Nixon would 
in but one year have boosted spending over 
the Johnson expenditures by $165 billion, Ir- 
reverent wags in Washington are saying 
that those who still call Richard Nixon a 
cheap phony have not seen his Budget. 

The Republicans have denounced every in- 
crease in spending by the Democrats since 
Ike’s last Budget of $99.5 billion. After all, 
only $500 million of that increase was for de- 
fense costs. The balance was for domestic 
spending, with an extra $800 million added 
in increased interest costs on the swelling 
national debt. It is curious to note that the 
newspapers played up the Nixon Budget as 
a cut from L.B.J.'s proposed Budget of $195.3 
billion—and made no mention of the fact 
that the Budget represents an actual visible 
increase of $9.2 billion in spending over last 
year. 

The deficit for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, was an enormous $25.4 billion—the 
biggest since World War II. President John- 
son, the man who wanted Honest Abe Fortas 
to be Chief Justice, claimed that there would 
be no deficit for the year ending June 30, 
1969. Most monetary students were extremely 
skeptical about this claim, but the Repub- 
licans, apparently hoping to open the Nixon 
Administration on a harmonious note, did 
not challenge this absurdity from the man 
who last year predicted a deficit of $8 billion 
and delivered one amounting to $25 billion. 
President Nixcn, as I have noted, has already 
persuaded Congress to raise the limit on the 
national debt by $12 billion! When the Demo- 
crat socialists were in power, Republican 
Congressmen voted consistently against rais- 
ing the national debt; but, now that the 
pink elephants are stampeding into fiscal ir- 
responsibility, the tune has changed. 

President Nixon didn’t even blush when he 
claimed that the raise in the debt limit was 
“in the interest of responsible management.” 
If it were already 1984, all of Nixon's old 
speeches about the government squandering 
our money could be shoved into the “memory 
hole.” 

This government borrowing, which has 
ballooned the national debt, is the prime 
cause of inflation, since banks buy govern- 
ment bonds and then present them to the 
Treasury, which issues new fiat cash against 
them. The official cost of living escalated 4.4 
percent during 1968. During the first quarter 
of 1969, the government reported a 1.5 per- 
cent increase in the cost of living—the sharp- 
est rise of any three-month period since 
May-July 1956. In March, the consumer price 
index rose eight-tenths of one percent, the 
biggest monthly gain in eighteen years. This 
rise, at the rate of 9.6 percent annually, 
shows that inflation has not been slowed but 
is actually gaining momentum. Commenting 
on this inflation in the World Currency Re- 
port, Franz Pick writes: 

“If we accept this fact [a 1.5 percent rise in 
the cost of living during the first quarter of 
1969] and apply it to the purchasing power of 
total public and private debt, conservatively 
estimated at 3 trillion Minidollars, we have 
to conclude that not less than $45 billion of 
purchasing power of this debt has been 
wiped out during the first 90 days of 1969.” 

As of April seventh, the cost of day-to-day 
loans soared to 9.5 percent, the highest since 
1929. If a Nixon tight money policy leads to 
a decline in the stock market (as it did in 
1929), a slow-down in demand for goods, and 
rising un-employment, the President and the 
Federal Reserve will likely turn on the print- 
ing presses full blast under the resulting 
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political and social pressures. Retired per= 
sons, widows, and others on fixed income 
may be decimated by inflation, but they suf- 
fer in relative silence while unemployed ur- 
ban minorities are being agitated in their 
displeasure to hurl Molotov cocktails. If it 
comes to a choice between these voting 
blocs, the aged or the urban minorities (as it 
probably will), it is obvious which one will 
win. The elderly will, however, be consoled 
with an insufficient rise in Social Security 
“payments” which will only add to inflation 
and further weaken the bankrupt agency. 

It is not just the aged and minorities who 
are victims of inflation. Articles are already 
appearing in newspapers and the finance 
journals suggesting that home ownership 
may in the future be the perquisite of the 
rich only. (Two years ago we were being told 
that within a decade most Amreican families 
would own two homes.) A recent Associated 
Press release states: 

“Higher interest charges on mortgages, 
higher taxes and insurance and rising costs 
of lumber and other materials have sent 
house prices skyrocketing. More increases are 
in prospect... . 

“Bernard Janis, president of Janis Corp., 
of Miami, Fla., estimated the cost of a $30,- 
000 home has risen 20 per cent in the past 
year and will rise 10 per cent more to about 
$39,500 in the next six months.” 

U.S. News & World Report says that while 
labor’s wages rose 6.2 percent last year, “Ris- 
ing living costs and the fedearl tax boost de- 
signed to hold down consumer spending have 
more than offset the extra pay.” * 

Understandably, all this inflation is de- 
stroying America’s ability to compete in 
world trade. In 1964, says U.S. News & World 
Report, the United States sold $3.6 billion 
more than it bought abroad. By 1968, the 
U.S. was buying $2.5 billion more abroad 
than it was selling (not counting foreign aid 
giveaways). The stimulation of imports 
caused by inflation, defense spending over- 
seas, and foreign aid have combined to create 
a simply horrendous American imbalance of 
payments. 

Our government has claimed that America 
did not last year have a balance of payments 
deficit; but, it is a case of where figures 
don't lie, liars figure. As Barron’s, the in- 
fiuential financial weekly, notes: 

“Last year’s so-called payments surplus 
largely reflected a series of bookkeeping de- 
vices designed to put the national accounts 
in a more flattering light; without such cos- 
metic treatment (which the new Adminis- 
tration vows to shun), an ugly deficit up- 
wards of $2 billion would have surfaced.” 

Proof of the pudding came when the Wall 
Street Journal announced that, during the 
first quarter of 1969, the U.S. ran its only 
first-quarter trade deficit since 1950, causing 
the worst three-months imbalance in nine- 
teen years. Canadian financial analyst C. V. 
Myers observes: 

“The U.S. suffered a B.O.P, deficit of $1.8 
billion in the first quarter—highest since 
1950. At the same time Euro) invested 
$1.3 billion [in the stock market]. Except for 
this good luck the deficit would have been 


3 The following letter is reported to have 
been recently received by the Federal Reserve 
Board: “I understand that there is a move to 
replace the image of George Washington on 
the quarter with that of Genera] Eisenhower. 
Since we already have Kennedy on the phony 
half dollar and F.D.R. on the phony dime, 
may I suggest we go along and put Ike on 
the phony quarter, Martin Luther King on a 
phoney nickel, Earl Warren on a phony 
penny, and Walter Jenkins and L.B.J. on op- 
posite sides of a three dollar bill. This entire 
move now seems to present another problem. 
There is an apparent overwhelming shortage 
of phony money on which to immortalize all 
the phonies.” 
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$3.1 billion in a single quarter. What happens 
when foreign D, J. investors decide not only 
to quit buying, but decide to sell?” 

It was the $3.5 billion deficit for all of 1967 
which prompted the Johnson Administration 
to institute panicked controls. The 1969 first- 
quarter deficit amounted to a staggering $6.8 
billion on an annualized basis, and the Nixon 
Administration is openly admitting we are 
in for a bad year. This means more strains 
on the faltering dollar and potentially disas- 
trous claims against our seriously diminished 
gold supply. 

Most conservative analysts did not think 
the dollar would survive 1968 intact, or that 
the world’s currencies could avoid severe de- 
valuations, Although nothing has changed, 
and none of the problems have been solved, 
the international monetary structure still 
staggers along as it was. Predicting the date 
when the monetary mess will hit the air 
conditioning is very difficult because of un- 
known political considerations. That it will 
do so is now simply a matter of time. 

Meanwhile, the monetary time-bomb which 
was handed by President Johnson to Presi- 
dent Nixon ticks away. Nobody knows the 
exact time of the explosion, because nobody 
knows the length of the fuse. But Calvin 
Coolidge, who chose not to run, may have 
had better foresight than Richard Milhous 
Nixon. 

A sure sign of a decaying civilization is a 
rising crime rate. And, we are rapidly learning 
that the wages of “Liberalism” is anarchy. 
The latest crime statistics divulge a twenty- 
one per cent overall increase in crime dur- 
ing the first six months of 1968, as compared 
to the same period in 1967. The figure be- 
comes even more meaningful when one real- 
izes that it is piled on top of a sixteen per- 
cent increase for the same period of the 
previous year, and an eleven percent increase 
for the year before that. These statistics rep- 
resent an increase in crime amounting to 
109 percent in just eight years. 

The new statistics reveal that seventy-six 
police officers were killed in the line of duty 
during 1967—bringing the total killed since 
1960 to 411. A startling aspect of these figures 
is that, of the 539 offenders in the slaying of 
policemen, seventy-seven percent had prior 
arrest records; two-thirds had been granted 
leniency in the form of parole or probation, 
and thirty percent were actually on parole 
when they murdered a police officer. 

Are America’s professional “Liberals” upset 
by the hideous permissivesness these sta- 
tistics represent? A typical attitude was dis- 
played by the late Saturday Evening Post, 
which this year decried the “American ob- 
session” with increasing crime. The Post 
editors exclaimed: 

“According to a Louis Harris survey, 8 out 
10 Americans agree that law and order have 
broken down in this country. Politicians have 
exploited this fear... 

“We are now in the midst of several mo- 
mentous revolutions that are exerting ma- 
jestic forces on us but creating little blood- 
shed. American Negroes are breaking out of 
thralldom that ranges from prejudice to 
near slavery, our young people are breaking 
away from the Establishment, . . . This has 
been a flerce struggle, but most of the vio- 
lence has been committed against property, 
and it is really extraordinary that these con- 
vulsive efforts could be as peaceful as they 
MOT 


Young people, absorbing the “Liberal” at- 
titude that mere property need not be re- 
spected, are now annually doing $200 million 


in damage to America’s school buildings 
alone. “Liberals” might properly concern 
themselves over how many ditches must be 
dug, nails pounded, or bricks stacked by 
honest working people to earn the extra $200 
million in taxes required to replace such 
senselessly destroyed. property. 

Coming in on the same swell as the rising 
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tide of crime statistics, though less suscep- 
tible to physical measurement, is the Leftist 
promotion of perversion among the young. 
With the Leftist mass media glamorizing the 
drug cults, for example, a two thousand per- 
cent increase in juvenile drug arrests in the 
last eight years has been reported by Cali- 
fornia Attorney General Thomas Lynch. Mr. 
Lynch disclosed that juvenile drug arrests 
so far this year have jumped 165 percent 
above the first half of 1967. The figures, alas, 
are typical. 

Robert Betts of the Copley News Service 
researched the effect on young people of the 
growing degeneracy in the mass media. He 
concluded: 

“Beneath the flood of revolutionary propa- 
ganda and exhortations to violence aimed at 
today’s youth is an undercurrent of filth 
which goes far deeper than most Americans 
realize. 

“For parents to be shocked at youthful 
pranks is nothing new. What is sinister, how- 
ever, about the present student preoccupa- 
tion with sex, drugs and perversion is that 
it is largely the result of planning and orga- 
nization, It is the most sinister aspect of 
the Red youth subversion program,... 

“The coupling with political propaganda 
of blasphemous, sacrilegious and vulgar sex- 
ual terms used with regard to religious 
themes and family relationships is a deadly 
weapon, blatantly used to demoralize and de- 
stroy.” 

Some might assume that the liberation of 
the young radicals from conventional moral- 
ity would give them a tremendous feeling 
of freedom and happiness. That’s what they 
would have you believe; but, having inter- 
viewed hundreds of them, my experience has 
been that hippies and New Left activists are 
as a group enormously unhappy people, This 
has been confirmed in a less subjective way 
by a number of studies concluding that the 
promotion of free love and revolution among 
the young has contributed to a rapidly as- 
cending suicide rate. Harvard psychiatrist Dr. 
Matthew Ross, for example, has reported to 
the American College of Physicians that 
currently, “Adolescents of college age are the 
highest potential suicide risk within the pop- 
ulation.” The professor noted that the sui- 
cide rate for college students is now fifty 
percent higher than for Americans in general 
of a comparable age. Among all youths in 
the fifteen to twenty-four age group, sul- 
cide is the fourth-ranking cause of death. 
During 1966, nearly a hundred thousand of 
our ever more radicalized college students 
threatened suicide, one in ten of these ac- 
tually tried it, and a thousand succeeded. 

Even though statistics show rising drug 
usage, vandalism, venereal disease, and sui- 
cide among America’s radicalized youth, the 
“Liberals” are pointing proudly to the fact 
that this is the most politically committed 
generation ever, They are especially happy 
because that commitment has been directed 
Leftward. 

The January 1969 issue of Fortune maga- 
zine revealed the results of a survey of youths 
conducted for the magazine by Daniel Yan- 
kelovich, Inc., an attitude-research concern. 
Fortune reported that what would have been 
“fairly characterized as a lunatic fringe on 
the campuses" a few years ago has grown 
into an “important and militant minority.” 
It estimated that about 750,000 American 
college students now “identify with the New 
Left.” Fortune did not note that F.B.I. Di- 
rector J. Edgar Hoover has revealed: “the ob- 
jective of both New Left and old-time Com- 
munists and their adherents in our society 
is to completely destroy our form of govern- 
ment.” 

Young persons between eighteen’ and 
twenty-four were divided tip in the Fortune 
survey into three groups: those who had not 
been to college; those who go to college for 
pragmatic reasons (fifty-eight percent of col- 
lege students), and a group with less tangi- 
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ble goals (forty-two perecnt). Fortune calls 
‘the latter group the “forerunners,” because 
it “foresees their number and influence grow- 
ing in the years ahead.” According to For- 
tune, these student critics of America 
“represent the principal intellectual thrust 
of the oncoming generation.” In every cate- 
gory surveyed, the “forerunners” were far 
to the Left of the “pragmatics,” who were in 
turn to the Left of those who did not attend 
college. 

Since Fortune sees the “forerunner” group 
growing in “numbers and influence” in the 
coming years, their attitudes are most sig- 
nificant. They “identify themselves as ‘doves’ 
who are anti-Vietnam and anti-war in gen- 
eral, who believe the U.S: is a ‘sick society.’ 
Obviously, the “forerunners” listen atten- 
tively in class. Eugene McCarthy is the most 
admired man within this group—followed by 
Teddy Kennedy, John Kenneth Galbraith, 
Allen Ginsberg, Communist “Che” Guevara, 
and Communist Stokely Carmichael. The man 
most despised by the “forerunners” (and, 
by a country mile) is George Wallace 
(seventy-elght percent). 

Only nine percent feel strongly against the 
late Communist murderer “Che” Guevara, 
and only six percent deeply oppose Marxist 
Professor Herbert Marcuse. Only eight percent 
of the “forerunner” group intend to enter 
business, while fifty-three percent want to 
enter teaching at some level. 

Not everyone is quite as impressed with 
the “forerunners” as is Fortune. Dr. Bruno 
Bettelheim, a University of Chicago psy- 
chologist, told a Congressional Committee re- 
cently that the campus revolutionaries are 
“truants from life .. . fixated at the age of 
the temper tantrum.” Dr. Bettelheim com- 
pares the schoolboy Lenins to the Hitler 
youth. The ideology of the revolutionary 
German students who helped in the rise of 
Hitler, he said, “pitted the sons against the 
fathers,” insisted that “the generations can- 
not understand each other” and are, in fact, 
enemies; and, in short, “said exactly the same 
as our rebellious students who insist that 
nobody over thirty is trustworthy.” 

Not surprisingly, these “forerunners” have 
a strong tendency to react in any situation 
like so many Pavlovian dogs, Recently at Fres- 
no State College a leadership class decided 
to determine how far the misleaders can lead. 
This class formed a group named the Mala- 
perts—which means nothing—and then the 
Malaperts called a campus rally and de- 
manded the most absurd things they could 
conjure up. They demanded trolleys to trans- 
fer students from dorms to classrooms; flood 
control for the high and dry campus; free 
beer in the student union; and, that students 
be allowed to choose their own roommates 
in the dorms, male or female. Two hundred 
and fifty students showed up for the rally 
and 150 signed up with the Malaperts. Cam- 
pus leaders of the Marxist Students for a 
Democratic Society announced: “We're with 
you all the way.” When one student shouted, 
“I stay in touch with campus activities and 
I've never heard of any outfit called the 
Malaperts,” he was booed off the stage. 

The whole situation would be hilarious ff 
the hardcore activists weren't growing more 
psychotic, and therefore increasingly danger- 
ous, day by day. The militant young Marxists 
really don’t understand that the real Com- 
munist revolution ts taking place within the 
Establishment, using their street-bunder ac- 
tivities as an excuse to pull the strings of 
dictatorship tighter and tighter. The young 
Leninist types can’t understand why the 
revolution didn't start yesterday, and they 
are growing more frustrated and organizing 
for sabotage and other forms of violence. 
(See American Opinion for May 1969.) 

Providing what the Communists call the 
agit-prop for this revolutionary effort is the 
so-called “underground press,” which now 
publishes five hundred youth-oriented 
Marxist papers across the country. Another 
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way of spreading the virus of revolution is 
through classes such as those given by the 
“Free University” using a building of the 
University of California at Santa Barbara. 
One class there is called “The Tactics and 
Practice of Guerrilla Warfare at U.C.S.B. and 
in the Santa Barbara Community.” A 
mimeographed sheet announcing the pro- 
gram states that it “will cover strategies and 
will ‘hold drills’—providing instruction in 
“how to hold a building against police at- 
tack; to conduct hit and run missions; to 
defend against police harassment; to sabo- 
tage military-industrial-police functions; 
and, to get the community involved through 
terrorism.” 

At the first meeting of the above train- 
ing center an outline was distributed which 
stated that “it is the purpose of this class to 
give the people who are already convinced 
that the government needs to be overthrown 
a method of overthrowing it... .The method 
of teaching this class will be to take abstract 
strategies of guerrilla warfare and to apply 
them, in the classroom and in the field, to 
the environment of Santa Barbara and the 
UCSB campus specifically.” 

Never to be outdone, the University of 
California at Berkeley is offering a course in 
urban revolution, with the opportunity to 
receive academic credit. Professors for this 
effort are S.D.S. founder Tom Hayden, and 
Dr. Herbert Marcuse, an avowed Marxist 
popular with European student Leftists who 
coined the chant “Marx, Marcuse and Mao.” 
The course is sponsored by the Center for 
Participant Education, which last fall spon- 
sored lectures by Communist Black Panther 
Eldridge Cleaver. 

Robert Betts recently prepared a six-part 
series on how the Communists organize and 
manipulate campus disorder. In that na- 
tionally syndicated series, appearing in the 
San Francisco Examiner and a number of 
other major newspapers, Mr, Betts noted: 

“Americans don’t have to look for Reds 
under the bed. They can be seen almost any 
night on television—leading a college riot or 
mingling in the melee like extras in a movie 
crowd scene. They're not all card-carrying 
members of the Communist Party. They are 
defined not by whether they pay party dues, 
but by their actions, their vocabulary, and 
the way they always manage to be where 
the trouble is. 

“Those who keep close watch on the un- 
folding pattern of subversion [law enforce- 
ment Intelligence personnel] in this country 
can pick them out easily. 

“The average American sees only turmoil 
and shakes his head over the ‘impetuous- 
ness of youth.’” 

The primary organization of the New Left 
is the Students for a Democratic Society, 
about which F.B.I. Director J. Edgar Hoover 
has stated: 

“Unfortunately, much of this unrest and 
violence was instigated and precipitated by 
@ subversive force which is in num- 
bers and militancy. It is called the New Left, 
and at its core is the organization known 
as the Students for a Democratic Society. 

“The concept of violence as an instrument 
to destroy the existing social order is as in- 
herent in the philosophy of the New Left 
movement as it is in the philosophy of the 
old-line Communists’ who have worked for 
years to undermine this nation from within. 

“This was particularly evident at the na- 
tional convention of the Students for a 
Democratic Society.” 

Associated Press recently quoted S.D.S. Na- 
tional Secretary Mike Klonsky as reporting 
that S.D.S.. membership now stands at 
100,000. 

In addition to its normal routine of driv- 
ing spineless deans to distraction, Students 
for a` Democratic Society has three stated 
projects. One is to abolish R.O.T.C, on the 
nation’s college campuses. It has already 
forced many schools to deny academic credit 
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for the military training courses. What is it 
all about? Simple: The Army gets half its 
new Officers from R.O.T.C., the Air Force forty 
percent, and the Navy thirty percent. Colum- 
nist John Chamberlin explains: 

“Tf they had their way, the S.D.S. authori- 
tarians would render a nation of 200 million 
prey to the blackmail of Soviet Russia on its 
eastern flanks, Maoist China in the Pacific, 
and Fidel Castro anywhere south of the 
Caribbean. 

Project Two of the S.D.S. is to bring the 
revolution down from the universities into 
the high schools. Much of the propaganda 
for this movement comes from the so-called 
“underground” newspapers now published by 
many high school revolutionaries. The num- 
ber of such Marxist papers is confirmed at 
five hundred by Dr. B. Frank Brown, direc- 
tor of the Institute for Development of Edu- 
cation Activities, Inc. 

The third major S.D.S. project is to in- 
filtrate factories for the purpose of ‘“achiev- 
ing solidarity with the working class” and 
to propagate sabotage. Labor columnist Vic- 
tor Riesel writes of the S.D.S. plan: 

“There are regional and group ‘coordina- 
tors.” Last year they sent 130 students into 
the shops, stores and mills in New York, 
Rochester, Boston, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Chicago, Baltimore and Newark. Now 
the coordinators, operating on the theory 
that there can be no American revolution 
without the working class, and war mate- 
rial shipments cannot be halted without 
this same proletariat, are escalating their 
infiltration.” 

Still it is the college campus which absorbs 
the overwhelming effort of the New Left. 
Thus, when the Reverend Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh, President of Notre Dame, said that 
rioters thére would be expelled, one could 
heara collective gasp from the halls of ivy 
to the shores of ‘Frisco Bay. It is said that 
the mass inhalation caused vacuous low pres- 
sure areas resulting in windstorms from high 
above Cayuga’s waters to Cal's symbolic 
Campanile. 

The Wall Street Journal cites a “typical 
reaction” to Hesburgh’s position from an 
administrator at California’s San Fernando 
Valley State College: “If we had taken Father 
Hesburgh’s stand, the place would probably 
have burned down.” As it was, Black Mili- 
tants only did $100,000 in damages, held a 
Dean overnight at knife point, and forced a 
written promise of no reprisals. The President 
of a “prominent liberal arts college in the 
East,” who refused to allow the Journal to 
use his name, stated in impeccable Liber- 
alese: “He has taken a simplistic approach 
to a complicated problem. It isn’t fair to 
mislead so many people—including the Pres- 
ident of the United States—into thinking 
that this hard line will result in restoration 
of peace on the campus. I haven't talked to 
a single college or university president who 
feels this is a good solution.” That gives you 
a pretty good idea where the administrators 
of our schools stand, and why the student 
revolutionaries dare be so bold. 

Dozens of universities during the current 
year have been besieged by arson, bombings, 
beatings, kidnappings of administrators, and 
the capturing of school buildings by renegade 
students. Yet the Neville Chamberlains in 
the halls of ivy only purse their lips and 
wring their hands, It is obvious that many 
of the student revolutionaries know that 
they either have a soft touch or a secret ally 
in the administration and push accordingly. 

Dr. Charles B. Huggins, Nobel laureate in 
physiology and medicine at the University 
of Chicago, has made these perceptive com- 
ments on the handling of student demon- 
strators: 

“Liberals are famously capable of handling 
demands that originate from their right. 
Their defenses are well organized, their re- 
sponses are facile yet firm, their knowledge 
of what is negotiable and what is non-nego- 
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tiable is unmistakably clear. In contrast, 
liberais are almost completely incapable of 
handling demands that issue from their left. 
Complaints from the left confuse the liberal. 
Complaints from the left ‘automatically 
weaken him by implication that he is not 
liberal enough. Demands from the left make 
him feel illegit. And the liberal feels this 
way regardless of the actual, substantive 
character of the demands. 

“Facing left, the liberal frankly cannot 
distinguish a good demand from a bad one, 
jor voices from the left remove his bearing. 
..» The liberal faces right with a forthright- 
ness and honesty. He faces left with hypoc- 
risy.”? 4 

Time and again the campus Leninists have 
instituted revolutionary activities only to go 
unpunished. Columbia University, for ex- 
ample, arranged to have those students ar- 
rested during last spring’s siege turned over 
to the school for “punishment.” Despite the 
fact that the students proudly admitted vio- 
lating both civil law and University regula- 
tions, Columbia’s disciplinary tribunal im- 
posed no penalties whatsoever on the young 
revolutionaries. This incredible decision was 
taken in order “to re-establish student rela- 
tionship to the University.” The campus Reds 
won complete amnesty for actions that, when 
they occurred, had been deemed worthy of 
criminal prosecution by civil authorities. Do 
you think any of those students quit S.D.8. 
because of Columbia’s leniency? Or, is it 
more likely to have augmented their con- 
tempt for the poltroons who run the school? 

Stanford recently suspended a number of 
students for an academic quarter. The crime 
was invading the Stanford Research Insti- 
tute and occupying it for over a week; but, 
again, the punishment was mere tokenism 
to calm alumni and public opinion. Sus- 
pended students were not even restricted 
from campus. Now, the suspended revolu- 
tionaries can devote full time to agitation 
at the school, The fact that it will take them 
an extra quarter to graduate undoubtedly 
leaves them less than heartbroken. 

Then there is Hahvaad, sometimes mis- 
pronounced “Harvard” by middle brows, 
home of the créme de la créme of the Liberal 
Establishment. National F. Review Jr., the 
Establishment’s favorite conservative and a 
Yale man, lampooned Harvard’s President 
Nathan Pusey and his fellow administrators 
for the spinelessness they displayed during 
the April unpleasantness at that institution. 
Even a Yale graduate could see that as an 
Administrator Dr. Pusey has a limp wrist. 
He tried to get his deah, deah revolutionaries 
released, but a local Judge refused to grant a 
University request to drop charges against 
169 ersatz Lenins. Those found guilty were 
fined (hold your breath) the grand cum of 
twenty dollars. One hundred thirty-nine are 
appealing the “sentence.” Certainly the 
Pusey-cats are smiling. But, not everyone at 
Harvard is smiling. As J. C. Helms, a Harvard 
graduate student, wrote to the Wall Street 
Journal: 

“The problem at Harvard is not SDS. The 
problem is not the use of police, nor is it the 
student strike. The problem is the Harvard 
faculty: Its lenience, its blindness and its 
cowardice. 

“On April 9 several hundred students 
seized University Hall by force. They came 
armed with crowbars for smashing windows 
and chains to secure the doors once they 
were inside. They evicted nine deans, 


t When dissidents took over the adminis- 
tration bullding at the University of Chicago, 
Dr. Huggins called a press conference and de- 
nounced the invaders as “adolescent ugly 
ducklings.” He called the takeover a “crimi- 
nal act” and said: “This was a hijacking and 
we are on our way to Cuba.” The “hardcore,” 
Dr. Huggins told newsmen, is part of the 
International Communist Conspiracy which 
seeks “to bring America to its knees.” 
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dragging some of them through the ‘halls: 
One was even carried out, slung over a 
student’s shoulder. They physically beat an 
undergraduate in University Hall who was 
not in sympathy with their action: He was 
alone, and five of them held his arms and 
his hands while two others beat him... 
the next morning one of their leaders urged 
a mob of many hundreds to pelt President 
Pusey’s house with rocks. 

“. . . How can it surprise us that such an 
incident occurs, when last year a mob of 
students held an interviewer from Dow 
Chemical Co. prisoner for seven hours, and 
the university did next to nothing ... ? 

“Can our faculty not see the damage that 
will surely come to this university if it is 
not made crystal clear that lawless force can 
never be permitted here? Or is the faculty 
always blinded by the argument that these 
militant moralists are fighting in a good 
cause? 

“I think it’s time somebody called non- 
sense nonsense, I think it’s time somebody 
called nuts nuts. Isn’t this the generation 
that wants to tell it like it is? Why, then, is 
everyone mincing words? The students who 
occupied University Hall are violent people; 
they do not belong here. Their wrongdoing 
is not just youthful restlessness; it is not 
just misdirected idealism. It is a crime, and 
those who committed this crime should be 
expelled immediately and never allowed to 
return.” 

If students faced expulsion for partic- 
ipating in such violent demonstrations, the 
chaos would dry up faster than water in 
the Sahara. Yet, the National Student As- 
sociation has reported that of 39,000 students 
who were involved in rioting during the first 
half of 1968, only thirty-nine were perma- 
nently suspended. The Fire and Police Re- 
search Association reveals that, in more than 
twenty-five years, no. student has ever been 
expelled from the University of California— 
the focal point of the national student 
revolution. 

Many are wondering why the alumni of our 
harassed colleges don’t temper their benev- 
olence until such time as college adminis- 
trators moye and move hard against the 
campus revolutionaries. Harvard went so far 
in provoking its alumni over the student 
strikes there this spring that the issue of 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin for April 28, 1969, 
was bound in a cover displaying a red, 
clenched fist—the international symbol of 
Communist revolution. 

The truth of the matter is that most uni- 
versities, including many private ones, are 
now getting so much money in federal grants 
that they are no longer dependent upon the 
benevolence of old grads. Mr. C. L. Dickinson 
of the Institute of Humane Studies, and a 
former employee of the Stanford University 
business office, relates that Stanford now 
receives nearly $50 million a year—seventy 
percent of its total income in government re- 
search grants. Like so many other prestigious 
schools, Stanford is no longer a private in- 
stitution, but for all practical purposes a 
federal university. 

Stanford’s situation is not atypical, “Lib- 
eral” columnist Joseph Alsop writes that the 
federal government paid Harvard just under 
$64 million last year—of which $20 million 
went to the faculty of arts and sciences. 
“As to the U.S. academic world as a whole,” 
Alsop says, “the overall federal subvention 
to the universities has now reached $4.4 bil- 
lion a year, even after subtracting all funds 
for defense contracts. Of this huge sum (far, 
far bigger than the federal subsidies to edu- 
cation of poor children) $3.3 billion takes the 
form of student aid and other straight sub- 
ventions that haye nothing to do with any 
kind of research.” 

Congressman Paul Rogers of Florida has 
demanded that Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare Robert Finch stop financing 
those arrested in demonstrations. Rogers as- 
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certained that “of the 549 students arrested 
this school year for participating in campus 
disorders at San Francisco State College, 122 
were receiving federal financial assistance. ... 
Yet there has been no indication that this 
assistance has been terminated.” 

Who is financing the revolution against the 
U.S. Government? Why, the U.S. Government, 
of course. 

Revolutionary Black Nationalism spread 
during the year from the inner cities onto 
the campus as the most militant of ghetto 
youth were provided with government schol- 
arships. Once on campus, these Black thugs, 
far from appreciating the opportunity pro- 
vided them, formed coalitions with white 
thugs to disrupt the schools. If university 
administrations were loathe to enforce dis- 
cipline against white radicals, they were posi- 
tively appalled at the thought that Blacks 
should have to obey the rules. This year the 
Blacks brandished weapons—including guns, 
spears, and clubs. Next year, you may assume, 
they will probably use those weapons as the 
radical movement requires constant escala- 
tion to maintain its momentum. 

Who is to blame? Clearly, the school ad- 
ministrators who waived entrance require- 
ments to bring the academically unqualified 
militants onto the campus in the first place. 
Demands made by the Black Student Unions 
and similar organizations varied only slightly 
from school to school. Typical demands in- 
cluded: all Black flunk-outs are to be rein- 
stated; abolition of the indignity of grades 
for Black students; admission of Blacks to 
the college without meeting any entrance 
requirements; that Blacks be allowed to at- 
tend classes when and if they feel like it; 
and, that after four years all collegiately reg- 
istered Blacks be awarded a degree. Such 
requests are deemed quite reasonable by 
many “Liberals,” but some cynics have sug- 
gested that it would be infinitely cheaper to 
issue every Negro child a college diploma 
at birth. 

Of course, those who suffer most from 
such demands are the qualified Negro stu- 
dents who earned their way into school, most 
of whom are in the library or laboratory 
while their dullard brothers are threatening 
to torch the “racist honky college.” The 
qualified Negro student realizes that if 
Negroes are given college degrees, without 
having to earn them, his own diploma be- 
comes worthless, 

When the above demands are met, the 
tribal chiefs among the militants cook up a 
few more “non-negotiable” demands for 
Whitey. A standard demand is for the es- 
tablishment of “Black Studies” departments. 
White college administrators have been fall- 
ing all over themselves establishing these 
little horrors. Black Studies are so ludicrous 
that even oldtime Negro Leftists like Bayard 
Rustin have ridiculed them. Rustin actually 
asked college officials to “stop capitulating 
to the stupid demands of Negro students 
+++ nd see that they get the remedial 
training that they need.” Bayard claimed the 
Black militants are looking for “an easy way 
out of their problems.” As he phrased it: 
“What the hell are soul courses worth in 
the real world? In the real world, no one 
gives a damn if you've taken soul courses. 
They want to know if you can do math- 
ematics and write a correct sentence.” 
Rustin added: some white professors desire 
a “revolution by proxy” and are using un- 
witting Negroes to this end.* 


5 Typical of the concessions of which 
Rustin speaks is the recent approval by the 
Academic Senate of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Cruz to name the seventh 
college of the school after Communists Mal- 
colm X as demanded by Black militants and 
their supporters. 

Corroboration of Rustin’s thesis of whites 
promoting “reyolution by proxy” came re- 
cently from S. I. Hayakawa in testimony be- 
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It is possible to have legitimate courses 
on African history and culture, although the 
field is somewhat limited by the absence of 
primary written sources. Nonetheless, most 
of what is masquerading as Black Studies 
amounts to no more than courses in Hate 
Whitey. Even “Liberal” columnist Joseph 
Alsop is concerned about Black Studies be- 
coming studies in Black Mythology and rev- 
olutionary propaganda. “In short,” Alsop 
writes, “the question is whether ‘black stud- 
ies’ are going to be historically truthful and 
therefore intellectually respectable and aca- 
demically valuable. . . Unhappily, any 
practical-minded person can foresee that 
‘black studies’ will too often fail to meet 
the above mentioned tests ... if they are 
commonly organized in the way now de- 
manded. Hate-promoting readings in Frantz 
Fanon are more likely to be emphasized. And 
so will black-racist bosh like the claim once 
made by the New York leader of the Revo- 
lutionary Action Movement, Herman Fer- 
guson, that there had been ‘an Anglo- 
Semitic plot to conceal the leading role of 
the universities of Timbuktu’ in all of West- 
ern progress and science,” 

Earlier this year, two U.C.L.A. students 
who were members of the Communist Black 
Panthers were shot to death with .38 mag- 
nums in a campus building while participat- 
ing in a “discussion session” over who would 
control the U.C.L.A. Black Studies program. 
The two executioners were members of a 
rival Black Communist group called US (for 
Us Slaves) headed by psycho-fanatic Ron 
Karenga, an Officer in the Republic of New 
Africa, 

Ironically, the two dead Panthers were at- 
tending U.C.L.A. on government scholarships 
in a program which, other than being Black, 
had but two primary qualifications: first, 
you must not have graduated from high 
school; and second, you must have spent 
time in prison on a felony charge. Those 
qualifying, believe it or not, are called “high 
potential students.” 

Naturally Cornell, the victim of the most 
brazen takeover by armed scholarship stu- 
dents, is now in the process of instituting a 
Black Studies program. Cornell President 
James A, Perkins, you will recall, caved in 
to all the Black demands. The Chicago Trib- 
une reports that Cornell is considering hir- 


fore a Senate Subcommittee. Dr. Hayakawa 
accused rich white radicals of recruiting 
black militants on American campuses to be 
“cannon fodder in a revolution.” He told the 
Senators: “To use a phrase I detest, but 
which in this instance is all too descriptive, 
white revolutionaries, by their largesse, are 
making ‘house niggers’ of their black allies.” 

“And when the crackdown on revolution- 
ary activities comes,” he said, “it will be the 
black who will go to prison, not the whites 
who fed them, taught them their Marxism 
and egged them on.” Hayakawa contends 
“that many of today’s black militants are 
being pushed into revolution by white revo- 
lutionaries, including wealthy people from 
outside the college community. 

The acting president of San Francisco 
State told the committee that black militant 
rhetoric stems from Communist classics dat- 
ing back a half century or more: “But whites 
are doing much more than giving them 
words to recite and arguments to use... . 
They help blacks with money, food, jobs and 
transportation, Blacks in trouble with the 
police at San Francisco State are usualy 
bailed out promptly and given expert legal 
help. By these means blacks are recruited to 
be cannon fodder in a revolution planned by 
whites.” 

*Not all of the Black Studies curricula are 
academic, Federal City College in Washing- 
ton, D.C., offers a course in physical deyel- 
opment to “strengthen the body and dis- 
cipline the mind,” including akikdo, karate, 
and the African hunt and dance. 
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ing James Turner, a graduate student in so- 
clology and African studies at Northwestern, 
to be director for Afro-American studies. 
Turner is described by Perkins as “militant 
but responsible.” The Chicago Tribune, how- 
ever, seems to know a great deal more about 
Mr. Turner than does President Perkins, It 
notes: 

[James Turner] manifested his militancy 
in May, 1968, by leading more than 120 black 
students in the occupation of Northwestern's 
old administration building, housing its 
costly data processing equipment and finan- 
cial. records, and demonstrated his respon- 
sibility by marching them out when North- 
western accepted all their demands, con- 
fessed guilt of white racism, apologized, and 
begged forgiveness .,.. If he declines the 
offer, Cornell might try to get [Communists] 
Robert F. Williams or Eldridge Cleaver... .” 

In the meantime, other revolutionary sav- 
ages are raising money by blackmailing the 
masochist. leadership of our “Liberal” 
churches. Communist James Forman, an of- 
ficer in the Maoist Black Panther Party and 
also S.N.C.C,’s Director of International Af- 
fairs, has presented demands to the Episco- 
pal Church for $500 million in “reparations” 
for Negroes—to come from all white churches 
and synagogues. The demand is contained in 
a “black manifesto” adopted in Detroit dur- 
ing May by the National Black Economic De- 
velopment Conference (N.B.E.D.C.). The Con- 
ference was sponsored by the Interreligious 
Foundation for Community Organization 
(I.F.C.D.). According to the official Commu- 
nist newspaper, The Daily World, speakers at 
the affair included Communist Milton Henry 
of the Republic of New Africa; radical social- 
ist Julian Bond of the Georgia State Legisla- 
ture; former football star Jim Brown, whose 
specialty is beating-up women; Fannie Lou 
Hamer, of the Marxist Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Party; and Marxist James Boggs, 
writer for a Mau-Maoist Communist sheet 
called The Liberator. 

As you might guess, the money collected 
is not to be distributed on a pro-rata basis to 
Negroes, but is earmarked for specific 
N.B.E.D.C. projects like the establishment of 
Maoist collective farms in the South—a Re- 
public of New Africa project. 

Reception of the demands has been mixed. 
Bishop Stephen Bayne, First Vice President 
of the Episcopal Executive Council, declared: 
“I welcome the manifesto because any sinful 
man, black or white or any other color, needs 
to be confronted with a demand for justice.” 
California Episcopal Bishop C. Kilmer Myers 
described the demands by these Communists 
as reasonable, and added: “I do think the 
figure is a little low. I think the church is far 
more wealthy than you imagine. You are so 
right respecting the miserable response the 
church has made to this terrible injustice.” 
As would be expected, the Union Theological 
Seminary is also supporting the reparations 
demands, The United Presbyterian Church 
flew Comrade Forman to its convention and 
applauded his speech, and top leaders of the 
National Council of Churches also expressed 
an appreciative tolerance. 

“We're not begging,” Communist Forman 
told the N.C.C.'s 250-member board, “we have 
& right to demand.” Forman is candid about 
what he advocates, The New York Times 
quotes him as stating, “Whether it takes a 
thousand years, the economic problems of 
black people—and whites, too, for that mat- 
ter—are not going to be solved unless there’s 
& revolution that takes money away from 
the few rich whites who run this country.” 
Since his demands have received such sym- 
pathetic backing from church leaders, For- 
man has upped the ante by an unspecified 
amount. His goal has been shifted above the 
$500 million mark, “to ask for a percentage 
of the assets from stocks, bonds, capital in- 
vestment and unrelated business incomes of 
all the churches.” 
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Comrade..Forman’s parent LF.C.O. group 

is naturally a tax-exempt organization which, 

to the Chicago Tribune, has dis- 

tributed $885,831 since its founding 2.5 years 

ago—eighty-three percent of which went to 

groups involved in militant or disruptive ac- 
tivities.’ 

James Forman, you will remember, is the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Black 
Panthers, a paramilitary Communist orga- 
nization. Panthers are required to carry their 
“little Red book,” Quotations From Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung, with them at all times. Like 
the New Left, the Panther movement is grow- 
ing rapidly. Assistant F.B.I. Director William 
C. Sullivan recently reported that less than 
@ year ago the Panthers claimed 125 members, 
all in Oakland, California, Today, they are 
operating in twenty-four cities with more 
than sixty thousand sympathizers. Their pub- 
lication, The Black Panther (whose specialty 
is advocating mass assassination of police), 
has doubled its circulation in just a few 
months and now boasts forty thousand sub- 
scribers from coast to coast. 

True, the Panthers are having some trouble. 
For example, twenty-one Panthers have been 
indicted on charges of conspiracy to murder, 
arson, and weapons violations from 
their plot to set off bombs in the New York 
department stores of Macy's, Bloomingdale’s, 
E. J. Korvette, Alexander’s, and Abercrombie 
& Fitch, The bombs were to have been det- 
onated at the height of the Easter shopping 
rush. In addition, the Panthers planned to 
dynamite the tracks of the New Haven branch 
of the Penn Central Railroad at six points, 
and to bomb the Morrisania Police Station in 
the Bronx as a diversionary action. As New 
York Supreme Court Justice Charles Marks 
put it: “The crime here, if carried out, could 
have resulted in the deaths of hundreds, even 
thousands.” It almost was carried out. Police 
who had infiltrated the Panthers foiled the 
operation but, one day before it was set to be 
triggered. 

The Republic of New Africa is another 
organization very similar to the Black 
Panthers. The principle object of R.N.A. is 
the establishment of a Negro Soviet Republic 
in the South—a Communist Party project 
which dates back to at least 1928.8 The de- 
mands of R.N.A, are simple. All it wants is the 
states of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia and South Carolina, plus $400 billion 
in reparations. Remember that R.N.A. found- 
er Milton Henry is part of Forman’s group 
seeking reparations from the churches. 

The R.N.A. is only a little over a year old 
and its membership is limited, but the Com- 
munist line behind it has many adherents. 
Robert M, Hutchins, Director of the Center 


™The Chicago Tribune lists the following 
organizations as financing I.F.C.O., which in 
turn is presenting the demands of the Black 
Communists to American churches: Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Missions Society; Board 
of Homeland Ministries of the Church of 
Christ; Board of Missions of the Methodist 
Church; Board of National Missions of the 
United Presbyterian Church; Executive 
Council of the Episcopal Church; General 
Board of Social Concerns of the Methodist 
Church; American Jewish Committee; Cath- 
olic Committee for Urban Ministry; National 
Catholic Conference for Interracial Justice; 
and Foundation for Voluntary Service. 

* And, the line is still a part of the official 
Communist program. The November 1968 
issue of Political Affairs, official theoretical 
journal of the Communist Party, U.S.A., car- 
ried an article credited to top Comrade 
Claude Lightfoot entitled “The Right of 
Black America to Create a Nation,” identified 
as material discussed at the Special Con- 
vention of the Communist Party, U.S.A., held 
in July of 1968. As the title implies, the arti- 
cle supports the establishment of a Negro 
Soviet Republic in the American South. 
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for the Study of Democratic Institutions in 
Santa Barbara, says ghettologists estimate 
that about thirty percent of the Negro slum- 
dwellers are now advocates of such black 
separatism. According to Robert Sherrill, 
writing on R.N.A, in Esquire for January 
1969, this “comes to a millon or so Negroes 
eager to make the break and who are—ac- 
cording to the timetable of New Africa's poli- 
ticilans-in-exile—ready right now to get 
things started with guns.” 

According to Sherrill, Comrade Milton 
Henry's strategy seeks to establish the Re- 
public of New Africa in these steps: 

“(1) Arm the black communities of the 
North and West, and if whitey tries anything 
rough, blast hell out of him, ... (2) Ship 
about a million well-armed blacks into 
Mississippi, take over all of the sheriffs’ jobs 
through the ballot box, seize the government, 
and then move on to Alabama and repeat the 

; the next three Southern states 
would be seized in no special order, but it 
would be done in the same way, by shipping 
in armed blacks who would first try to grab 
the government by te ad and, if that didn’t 


black Comrades to Mississippi has already 
begun, He states: 

“We have bought a hundred acres in 
Mississippi. That isn't much land but it Is 
sufficient for a base headquarters. Like the 
Jews moving into Israel we will start to or- 
ganize along the lines of cooperative and 
collective farms. You have to be able to feed 
your people, But the collective farm does 
more than just provide food. It’s a center 
where people can get together, can politic 
themselves and can protect themselves.” 

You will recall that $200 million of the 
money Communist James Forman hopes to 
blackmail from the churches is earmarked 
for buying property for collective farms in 
the South. You will also recall that Commu- 
nist Milton Henry is a charter member of 
Forman’s extortion gang. In fact, he may 
really be the head of it, Are the pieces start- 
ing to fit? 

They should be! 

According to Henry: 

“The reason we are setting up a Black 
Legion [R.N.A.’s army] is so we will get our 
votes counted, If you bring in enough voters 
to take over a county, that gives you a sheriff. 
If you are wise in selecting your county— 
particularly in the Mississippi delta—you 
will have a large number of blacks to build 
with, Then we will have a legitimate military 
force, legitimate under U.S. law, made up of 
people who can be deputized and armed, The 
influence we will then exercise over the 
whole area of Mississippi will immediately 
be disproportionate to the numbers under our 
command. If we had only four sheriffs down 
there, with all that can be done with deputiz- 
ing, we could change the state of Mississippi.” 

The R.N.A. is convinced that with the 
U.S. Army tied down in Vietnam or elsewhere, 
and the threat of major guerrilla warfare 
in all major cities, the government will 
negotiate. Says Henry: 

“We've got second-strike power now in our 
guerrillas within the metropolitan areas— 
black men, armed. Say we started taking over 
Mississippi—which we are capable of doing 
right now—and the United States started to 
interfere. Well, our guerrillas all over the 
country would strike. Our second-strike ca- 
pability would be to prevent the United 
States Armed Forces from working us over, 
not the local forces, The local forces couldn’t 
compete with our forces. ... They [the U.S. 
government] can’t win in Vietnam and they 
can’t win in the United States. We can fight 
from within, How are they going to get us out 
of here? Where would they make the guns to 
shoot us—in the United States? Do you think 
we are just going to let them keep on making 
guns? How will they transport their guns 
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and soldiers—on railroad trains? The 
United States can be destroyed [by sabotage 
and guerrilla warfare].” 

What happens to the industries and farms 
of the South? Henry replies: 

“We keep them. We take them and we keep 
them. The United States would pay 
reparations. .. .” 

Author Robert Sherrill asked a number of 
white Southerners whether they would stay 
if R.N.A. took over. A typical reply came 
from former Mississippi Governor Paul John- 
son, who said: “I would stay. I surely would. 
For one thing, I own a great deal of prop- 
erty here. It’s not hard to make a real fine 
living for your family and loved ones.” With 
all due respect, former Governor Johnson 
doesn't quite get the picture. 

And, alas, that’s just the problem. Ameri- 
cans don’t get the picture. On Easter week- 
end, revolutionaries marched fifty-thousand 
strong in the streets of New York City to 
support the Communist Vietcong; our poli- 
ticlans are already preparing to turn Viet- 
nam over to the Communists; Communist- 
led riots in our streets and colleges have 
become commonplace; inflation is eating up 
the American dollar; the socialist dole has 
reached an all-time high; judicial permis- 
siveness has tied the hands of our police as 
crime explodes all over America; smut, revo- 
lution, and pornography are pushed at our 
children from every conceivable source; Com- 
munist sabotage and violence are sweeping 
the country, 

What is happening is that the Communists 
are moving in on America—and doing it 
fast. It’s time we all “got the picture.” When 
we do, we will stop them and stop them cold. 
Until we do, however, the Scoreboard figure 
for the United States is going to continue 
to be frighteningly high. 


GREAT LAKES AREA TRANSPOR- 
TATION PROBLEMS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. Speaker, the de- 
cline in the Great Lakes shipping fleet 
over the past decade is alarming leaders 
of business and industry in the States 
bordering the lakes. Mr. John J. Dwyer, 
executive vice president of Oglebay Nor- 
ton Co. of Cleveland, now points out that 
both lake steamship and railroads in 
the Great Lakes region are in serious 
trouble. In brief, not enough new invest- 
ment is going into either rail or lake 
transportation to keep up with the eco- 
nomic growth of the region. A new pro- 
gram of business cooperation and im- 
proved coordination between railroads 
and lake vessels is badly needed if in- 
vestment in new ships and additional 
rail equipment is to be unblocked. In a 
recent address to the Toledo Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr. Dwyer offered some 
thoughtful suggestions on how this might 
be accomplished. Following is the com- 
plete text of Mr. Dwyer’s remarks: 

TRANSPORT EFFICIENCY AND OUR LAGGING 

REGIONAL ECONOMY 

In the traditional spirit of business opti- 
mism in a time of affluence and prosperity 
when we are worrying about too much de- 
mand, I should be talking to you this after- 
noon about the onward and upward trend 
of the general economy. If the national 
product continues to increase at its present 
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rate, of about 4 per cent a year, we will be 
turning out double the amount of goods 
and services in 15 years than we are today. 

We read these figures and we look at our 
order books and the fantastic capacity of 
the American economy to absorb goods and 
services and we relax. It’s all coming our 
way—all we have to do is keep on doing what 
we're doing and the flood tide of expansion 
will continue. 

I am here today to say to you that in the 
Great Lakes Region there are signs of a per- 
ceptable, but apparently inexorable, trend 
that is beginning to worry some of us, The 
plain fact is that other parts of the coun- 
try are growing faster than we are, The rate 
of growth of the states bordering the Great 
Lakes is. slowing down. We are losing out 
in the fierce competition for the location of 
new industry and the expansion of old. We 
are losing out mainly to the South, the Gulf 
Region, the Southwest and the West Coast. 

One important measure of growth is the 
trend in personal income. The U.S, Depart- 
ment of Commerce periodically analyzes re- 
gional changes in personal income, The lat- 
est analysis published in April of this year 
shows the Great Lakes Region lagging slight- 
ly behind the national rate and substantially 
behind gains registered for the Southwest, 
Far West and Southeast. 

The article in the Department's “Survey of 
Current Business” commented: “The Great 
Lakes region, which had been classified as 
either trendless or as haying a slightly declin- 
ing trend on the basis of developments during 
the 1930’s and 1940's, evidenced a persistent 
and significant downtrend during the 1950's. 
In retrospect, it appears that the increased 
demands that the Great Lakes economy re- 
ceived as a result of World War II and the 
subsequent durable goods boom provided a 
powerful but short-term boost to the re- 
gion. This was only partially repeated (and 
to a significantly lesser extent) during the 
1960's, under similar circumstances of in- 
creased war production and another durable 
goods boom.” 

Another indicator is the growth in human 
resources. Whereas the U.S. as a whole 
showed an increase of 8.1 per cent in popula- 
tion 1965. over 1960, according to the Bureau 
of Census, the Great Lakes Region increased 
5.5 per cent. A census projection shows our 
region increasing 4.3 per cent between 1965 
and 1970 compared to a 6.5 per cent increase 
for the nation as a whole. The projection runs 
out to 1985 and shows our regional increase 
to be consistently less than the national 
average, 

Through 1966, our- region also lags the U.S. 
average in expenditures for new plant and 
equipment, An index of Bureau of Census 
figure using 1952 as a base year, shows ex- 
penditures for new plant and equipment in 
1966 at 254 per cent of the 1952 level for the 
U.S. as a whole and 239 per cent for the Great 
Lakes Region. 

The Great Lakes Region is justly proud to 
be the nation’s industrial heartland. In value 
added by manufacture the Great Lakes 
states account for almost as much of the 
total value added by manufacture as all the 
other regions put together, again according 
to the Bureau of Census. But there is a dis- 
turbing trend. In the non Great Lakes states, 
the value added by manufacture in) 1966 
amounted to $129 billion dollars, up 400 per 
cent since 1947; For the Great Lakes states, 
the comparable figure was $122, billion, an 
increase of 289 per cent since 1947. Over the 
same ‘period, California increased its value 
added by manufacture 534 per cent. At 
the end of 1947, our region accounted for 57 
per cent of the total for the nation; by 1966 
that percentage had fallen to 49. 

Is the Great Lakes Region maintaining its 
competitive’ position versus other regions of 
this country? And, also, I should add, versus 
other countries: in the struggle for world 
markets? Will current trends accelerate? 
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What chances are there for a reversal of un- 
favorable trends and what do we need to do 
about them? 

I do not propose to answer all these 
questions, here, but I hope others will con- 
sider them as we are doing in my company. 
Our region has great advantages. Not: least 
is a skilled and work-minded labor force. We 
are close to rich supplies of raw materials 
and close to the largest markets In the na- 
tion, We have the management know-how to 
out-produce and out-compete other regions 
of the nation, All the means to hold and im- 
prove our competitive advantage seem to be 
available to us, provided we use those ad- 
vantages expertly and efficiently. 

But there is one important aspect of the 
economy which is in serious trouble—the 
lowest cost modes of transportation, lake 
vessel and railroad. I suggest that in the em- 
ployment of rail and water transportation 
major inefficiencies are developing. For a 
region committed to heavy industry, which 
requires, if it is to maintain its competitive 
edge, the lowest possible cost transport for 
large volumes of raw materials and heavy 
volumes of semifinished products, trouble 
among the low cost modes of tion 
is indeed bad news for the region. Some idea 
of the importance of transportation to the 
competitive efficiency of the region may be 
obtained from the fact that 10 cents of every 
dollar of gross national product goes into 
the cost of transporting freight. And for low 
value commodities such as coal, freight costs 
may go as high as 40 cents on the dollar. 
What is the problem? First, investment is not 
going into either lake or rail transportation 
in sufficient volume to keep up with the 
growth of the region. And second, rail and 
water coordination of service, which tradi- 
tionally contributed so much to the growth 
of the region, is being abandoned. As a result 
our region is failing to make use of the most 
efficient organization of its transport re- 
sources. A major change in this crucial area 
of the regional economy could well make for 
more efficient use of existing resources and, 
at the same time, unblock the way for much- 
needed investment in transportation and 
thus repair the weakest part of the region’s 
economy. 

Our company operates a fleet of lake ships 
but we are also, for other segments of our 
business, heavy users of rail transportation. 
For example, Oglebay Norton loaded 176,527 
rail cars with 12,000,000 tons of traffic last 
year. A rall industry in trouble is of great 
concern to us becausé railroads are essential 
to the competitive marketing of the com- 
modities we manufacture and mine, It is Óf 
no comfort to us to hear that the railroads 
in our territory aré falling far behind the 
needs of the region in new investment in cars 
and facilities. For heavy industry, which both 
rail and water serve, this lag is critical; Lake 
transportation can’t expect to be healthy, if 
industry finds rail freight cars unavailable 
and turns to more expensive means of trans- 
portation, adversely affecting its costs and 
therefore its ability to compete in domestic 
and foreign markets. 

It is disturbing to hear Mr. Stuart 
Saunders, Chairman of the Penn Central, say 
of his new investment needs, as he did be- 
fore the Railroad Progress Institute recently, 
and I quote: “We are not spending nearly 
enough. We ought to be spending 50 per cent 
or 75 per cent more than we are now, And I 
think that is true of every railroad in this 
country, The reason we arè doing so is be- 
cause we do not have the resources to do it 
with. Our rate of return is so poor, our fi- 
nancing possibilities so meager because of 
the low rate of return, and this applies gen- 
erally to the railroad industry, we are not 
able to acquire the equipment we should. 
And furthermore, we are not able to carry on 
the research that is necessary to develop new 
types of equipment: because our earnings are 
not average.” 
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That's bad news for the Great Lakes 
Region, 

It does not please us to hear William B, 
Johnson, President of the Illinois Central 
Industries, testify in recent ICC hearings, 
and I quote: “It is thus clear that many of 
our investment dollars have been made to 
maintain present service and that we have 
been unable to make the added investment 
that is necessary to keep pace with the in- 
dustrial growth of the region.” 

That’s bad news for the region. 

We do not like to read that the CkO-B&O 
suffers from an “inability to replace or mod- 
ernize equipment facilities” and that even 
such a relatively prosperous line as the N&W 
has been “forced to postpone investment 
needs in covered hopper and coiled steel 
cars,” 

That’s bad news for the region. 

Incidentally, our company testified in sup- 
port of the C&O-B&O merger in the belief 
that adequate investment resources would 
be made available. 

If one were to stand back and look at all 
the competitive advantages of one region over 
another in this country—climate, access to 
market, skilled workers, capital resources, 
raw materials, transportation—the single ad- 
vantage that would or should jump out at 
you about the Great Lakes Region is the 
simple fact of the broad water highways of 
the lakes themselves. To say that lake trans- 
portation is as cheap as pipeline transporta- 
tion is really to understate the advantages 
of the lake vessel. It has been customary to 
talk about lake transportation as a system 
which can deliver freight at 2/10ths of a cent 
per ton-mile, about the same as the charges 
for pipeline transport. This should also be 
compared with the lowest cost land trans- 
portation—by rail—of half a cent a ton-mile. 
T am talking here of the most efficient “unit 
train” service. Under the “unit train” con- 
cept, the train is in almost continuous move- 
ment stopping only four hours to load and 
four hours to unload. According to’ a Depart- 
ment of Transportation study, cars under the 
“unit train” system move 75 per cent of the 
time compared with 10 per cent of the time 
for ordinary rall movements which have an 
average rate per ton-milé of 1.8 cents. A 100- 
car train moving 75 per cent of the time over 
2 to 3 hundred miles will déliver in a 12- 
month year about 1,000,000 tons of coal at 
half a cent a ton-mile. 

Mile-for-mile, a modern 20,000-ton ca- 
pacity lake vessel is more efficient. It will de- 
liver 2,000,000 tons over similar distances in 
a nine-month season for less than half the 
rate of the most efficient rail service. 

That’s the economic advantage of the 
floated ton in the most modern. vessel cur- 
rently in operation. However, no new ves- 
sels have been built since 1959 and in the 
intervening decade much has happened, Ten 
years ago the Sault St. Marie locks limited 
the size and therefore the capacity of lake 
vessels to about 27,000 tons, Today, the new 
Poe locks permit vessels with a carrying ca- 
pacity of 40,000 to 50,000 tons, The most 
efficient self-unloader today puts 3,000 tons 
of coal an hour,on the shore, New equipment 
now under design could put 10,000, to 15,000 
tons an hour on the shore, shortening vessel 
time in port from 8 to 12 hours to about 
four hours, greatly improving turn-around 
time and vessel capacity: Automated engine 
rooms, better designed hulls, and many other 
refinements would, on a new Great Lakes 
self-unloader built today, make possible a 
piece of floating machinery at least twice 
as efficient as the ones now operating. 

But you will be astonished to hear that, 
despite a willingness on the part of manage- 
ments throughout the Great Lakes Region 
to invest in new ships, no new ships are 
being built other than one for U.S. Steel 
and one for Bethlehem Steel, both of which 
are intended for private use. Unless we 
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change some of our current transportation 
policies, they cannot and will not be built. 

We must join efforts to maximize the use 
of the region's transport resources by con- 
necting the most efficient rail service with 
the most efficient water service. The ready 
availability of coal, ore -and limestone at 
very low cost has long been the region’s 
principal competitive advantage. A program 
of enlightened cooperation, rather than con- 
flict, between rail and water would seem to 
be most in the region's interests. 

Despite all the potential for improved ef- 
ficiency of the Great Lakes steamship, the 
fact is that lake transportation is declining 
as a factor,in the regional economy. Admiral 
James A, Hirshfield, president of the Lake 
Carriers’ Association,.recently testified that 
while in 1953 there were 403 American-flag 
bulk cargo ships with a lift capacity of 3.5 
million tons, in the current season, there are 
only 228 vessels with a total carrying capac- 
ity of 2.7 million tons. The reduction in num- 
ber of vessels is 43 per cent and in carrying 
capacity 23.per cent, 

This is bad news for the region. 

But this is only part of the story. The fact 
is that, unless present regulatory policies 
are changed, as I believe they are certain to 
be if we all work together to change them, 
the self-unloader fleet, almost certainly the 
most efficient dry-bulk transport system ever 
devised, is in danger of being phased out of 
existence by the mid-1970's. 

That would be bad news for the region. 

The reason for this situation is older than 
civilization, Everyone is taking the short term 
view. The railroads, the coal companies, the 
steel companies, the auto manufacturers, the 
electric utilities—all without exception are 
failing to see the advantage that can be 
achieved in the long run if we work together 
in accordance with sensible economic prin- 
ciples for the advantage of the region. As a 
result, our livelihood is beginning to drift 
away from, us—not significantly yet, but still 
perceptibly. 

What is the answer? I can tell you what it 
is in the transportation field. And I don’t 
have to spell it out for Toledo or any other 
Great Lakes port which continually suffers 
from rail rate discrimination. 

We simply have to make a permanent 
breakthrough mow on improving rail and 
water coordination at the lake ports both 
for domestic commerce and international 
commerce, and achieve new and sounder 
standards for rail and water competition and 
cooperation. 

Let’s not criticize past actions of the rail- 
roads. But I do think we have a new situa- 
tion, new pressures and new opportunities 
which call for new policies and new methods 
of attack. 

First, we have the beginning of an undeni- 
able drift of industry away from the region. 
Second, the railroads themselves say that 
they cannot afford to make the investment 
in transport equipment that is necessary to 
maintain the growth of the region. 

The crucial new principle to be estab- 
lished is that competitive success should 
depend on superiority in economic perform- 
ance, not in the abuse of economic power. 
An example of such abuse is the refusal of 
railroads to provide their most efficient serv- 
ice to lake ports with the purpose of ex- 
eluding lake carriers from participation in 
the market. 

If a fair principle is established we can 
use the facilities we have to the best advan- 
tage .and the capital resources at our com- 
mand to re-establish the region’s competitive 
edge, If it is not, an important asset of the 
region will remain unused and further slip- 
page of our livelihood will occur. 

As one major effort in this direction, the 
Lake Carriers’ Association has launched a 
landmark case before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to require railroads to 
provide a parity of service, distance consid- 
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ered, from Southeastern Ohio coal mines to 
Toledo, Sandusky, Lorain and Ashtabula as 
they provide for their all-rail service. 

Cost study after cost study has demon- 
strated that the most efficient use of trans- 
port resources is achieved when there is 
a combination of the most efficient rail and 
the most efficient water services. We need not 
go into detail here about the rail rate struc- 
ture which prefers Atlantic ports to Great 
Lakes ports on foreign commerce, and adds 
to our costs of competing for foreign markets. 
This is a well-known problem. Less well- 
known is the problem our company and 
others have recently been facing in attempt- 
ing to persuade the railroads to give “unit 
train” service on coal to the Great Lakes 
ports for transhipment to U.S, destinations. 
The railroads regularly provide such service 
for Canadian destinations. Our problem is 
simple. A rate of $2.15 a ton from the coal 
mines of southeastern Ohio is charged for a 
355 miles all-rail haul to Detroit. A higher 
charge of $2.635.per ton is made for a much 
shorter haul, the 191 mile haul to Ashtabula. 
Wo matter how efficient the lake vessel is, 
there is obviously no way it can share in this 
traffic, despite the fact that the rail plus 
lake service is more efficient—that is, lower 
in overall cost—than the all-rail service. By 
maintaining an artifically high rate to the 
port, the rail-lake route is squeezed out of 
the picture. 

The lake vessel industry is dependent on 
reasonably priced railroad service to the lake 
ports to perform its essential function. Ma- 
nipulation of rates to the ports which fore- 
closes any opportunity for the lake fleets to 
participate in the traffic regardless of ef- 
ficiency removes both the lake industry and 
the prod of competition of water transporta- 
tion to the railroads. Without the prod of 
competition, rail rates inevitably will drift 
upward. The more they are allowed to in- 
crease, the less competitive the region be- 
comes with regions where effective barge or 
ocean vessel competition exists. 

The facts are now too well established for 
this issue to be ignored. Toledo, which in 
1968 shipped 19,239,086 tons of coal out of 
total Lake Erie shipments of 27,995,163 tons, 
has the most to lose if rail-lake coordination 
falls apart. Toledo-Lucas County Port Au- 
thority and all the Great Lake ports are 
active in our support in the Lake Carriers’ 
Association case. But we must have clear 
understanding of the problem among the 
business community in the Great Lakes 
Region. Our company and other companies 
are today prepared to begin the construction 
of even more efficient Great Lakes vessels 
than now exist which could make an even 
greater contribution to the improvement of 
the efficiency of production of the region 
than is possible today. But, as a detailed 
study by the well-known accounting firm of 
Ernst & Ernst recently demonstrated, any 
investment in new Great Lakes vessels would 
be foolish unless the principle of parity of 
rates, distance considered, by railroads to 
Great Lake ports is clearly and permanently 
established. 

On the one hand the railroads complain 
that they lack resources to provide the serv- 
ice the region needs. Except where they feel 
the competition of water transportation, 
they are embarking on a program of rate 
increases which adversely affect the com- 
petitive position of the region, On the other 
hand, the steamship interests would willingly 
invest tens of millions of dollars in new 
steamships using the most advanced and 
efficient technology to carry essential freight 
at less than half the lowest rail charge, a 
service which would materially improve the 
competitive position of the Great Lakes in- 
dustries. 

I come back tomy basic theme. All of us 
need to take the long view of the best in- 
terests of the region. We need better coopera- 
tion between rail and lake interests from 
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the standpoint of the enlightened self-in- 
terest of each as Well as the region as a whole. 

I think that rail-water cooperation could 
readily be produced, if organizations such as 
yours and individual corporations with a ma- 
jor long-term stake in the prosperity and 
growth of the region could appreciate, as our 
grandfathers did, that the number one asset 
of this region is the low cost water highway 
of the Great Lakes. 

It may well be that a new determination 
by the ICC to enforce present laws requiring 
rail and water coordination is thè remedy 
needed. It may be that new legislation must 
be developed. 

In our country, however, by far the most 
effective channel for getting things done has 
always been voluntary action by business 
groups which are concerned with the long 
range interests of the public. In the water 
carrier industry, we are dedicated to finding 
hew ways to cooperate with railroads, but it 
takes two to make eooperation work. I am 
confident that those interested in maintain- 
ing sound growth of the Great Lakes Region 
can make meaningful progress on this vital 
issue of using the region's transport resources 
in the most efficient manner possible. Perhaps 
the best way to get this launched would be to 
have a special fact-finding Commission of 
business leaders appointed by the Governors 
of the Great Lakes states with an urgent 
charge to make early recommendations or 
perhaps special hearings by the Great Lakes 
congressional delegation would bring out 
both the facts and the needed remedies. 
Solving this problem will, I am sure, go a 
long way to revising the lag that is beginning 
to show up in the region’s growth. 
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Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it is no longer enough to think 
of manpower programs and policies solely 
in terms of the Nation’s current public 
and private employment needs. The scope 
of our social problems, the rapid pace of 
technological change, and the pressure 
to set national priorities for the years 
ahead compel us to take a broader view 
of our Manpower resources and require- 
ments, However rudimentary the effort 
may be, it is becoming increasingly im- 
portant to make projections of our man- 
power needs for as much as a decade 
ahead and more. 

The National Planning Association has 
made one of the more ambitious attempts 
to pull together and analyze the informa- 
tion involved in such projections. Leon- 
ard Lecht, a staff member of the asso- 
ciation’s center for priority analysis and 
author of several previous books on man- 
power policy, has recently written “Man- 
power Requirements for National Objec- 
tives in the 1970's.” 

Recognizing that the successful imple- 
mentation of each of our national goals, 
will require not only money but also em- 
ployees skilled in specialized occupations, 
Lecht has attempted to relate the series 
of goals listed by President Eisenhower's 
Commission on National Goals. to the 
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civilian labor force necessary to carry out 
those goals, 

Both the size and quality of the labor 
force needed for such a monumental 
task point up once again that we must 
move from a hodgepodge of categorical 
programs to a comprehensive manpower 
policy and that we must develop man- 
power training programs designed to 
meet the needs of tomorrow as well as of 
today. As the various public and private 
agencies involved in formulating our na- 
tional goals set forth their priorities, it 
will then be necessary to adjust our man- 
power resources accordingly. Whatever 
the priorities turn out to be, it is difficult 
to see how they will be achieved, unless 
we develop the skilled manpower without 
which those goals cannot be achieved, A 
sustained manpower development and 
training effort of this magnitude will 
require an approach such as the one rec- 
ommended in my “Comprehensive Man- 
power Act of 1969,” H.R. 10908. 

I would like to introduce into the Rec- 
orp at this point the chapter in which 
Mr. Lecht spells out some of our basic 
goals and indicates the manpower re- 
sources needed to implement them 
successfully. 

The chapter follows: 

MANPOWER NEEDS FOR NATIONAL GOALS IN 
THE 1970's 
(By Leonard Abe Lecht) 
GOALS ANALYSIS AND MANPOWER NEEDS: A 
SUMMARY VIEW 

The nation’s goals can significantly affect 
manpower requirements and employment 
opportunities. The impact of Medicare and 
Medicaid in enlarging needs in the health 
occupations or the role of the space pro- 
gram, in the early 1960's, in increasing the 
demand for engineers, and scientists, offer 
recent, and sometimes striking, illustra- 
tions. Similarly, pursuit of national objec- 
tives, as in education or manpower training, 
can add to the supply of manpower in a 
variety of occupations and skill levels. The 
activities we undertake to make progress 
toward achieving our society’s goals, accord- 
ingly, can be expected to constitute an im- 
portant influence in the coming decade in 
determining the volume of employment, the 
occupational composition of employment, 
and the prospects for bottlenecks or sur- 
pluses in specific occupational fields. 

Many organizations and many agencies are 
concerned with the nation’s future manpow- 
er needs. The U.S, Department of Labor, for 
example, publishes projections indicating 
the probable level of employment in a num- 
ber of occupations in the next ten years.’ The 
U.S. Office of Education prepares estimates 
of requirements for teachers in the coming 
decade, and the National Science Founda- 
tion has published similar projections for 
scientists, engineers, and technicians.* These 
estimates represent expected manpower 
needs to meet coming production require- 
ments, or growth in school enrollments, or 
the anticipated increases in spending for re- 
search and development by universities, in- 
dustry, and government. 

This report is also concerned with projec- 
tions of future manpower requirements, but 
it analyzes them from a different standpoint 
than that of other organizations and agen- 
cies—namely, from the perspective of the 
manpower needed for the achievement, by 
1975, of an illustrative set of national goals 
designed to provide over-all improvement in 
the pattern of American life. The findings 
are based on a study conducted by the Na- 
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tional Planning Association’s Center for 
Priority Analysis and undertaken for the 
Manpower Research Office of the Manpower 
Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. Implicit in the study is the recogni- 
tion that manpower bottlenecks in critical 
occupations can constitute as serious a bar- 
rier in achieving goals as insufficient funds. 

Concern with the nation’s goals, as with 
manpower needs, is, of course, nothing new. 
What is new is the degree of concern with 
our society's purposes, with the quality of 
life, and with narrowing the differentials in 
opportunities for fulfillment available to in- 
dividuals in the United States. This concern 
is evident in the quadrupling (in current 
dollars) of federal expenditures for skill 
development and social welfare in the 1955- 
67 period,’ in the establishment of a cabinet- 
level Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, and in the decisions of private 
groups, as in Detroit, to sponsor programs 
for rebuilding and revitalizing their strife- 
torn cities. The same interest is present in 
the past administration’s choice of terms 
such as “The Great Society” to describe 
its long-range domestic goals, and in the 
work of a host of voluntary organizations 
that educate, lobby, and publicize for better 
education, for measures to cope more effec- 
tively with poverty, for programs in mental 
health, for the preservation of our parks and 
wilderness areas, and for a variety of other 
purposes. 

The activities described as the pursuit of 
national goals typically represent activities 
we select piecemeal as pragmatic responses 
to specific individual and national problems, 
activities we sometimes blunder into, rather 
than constituting programs consciously se- 
lected because they contribute to our 
society's goals. Home builders, developers of 
industrial parks, or local mass-transit 
authorities, to cite examples, seldom view 
what they are doing as part of a massive 
aggregate of expenditures and resource com- 
mitments concerned with the nation’s urban 
development objectives. All told, the private 
and public outlays that contribute to urban 
development were probably larger than the 
expenditures for national defense in the 
years before the increase in defense spending 
caused by the war in Vietnam. In 1962, the 
most recent year for which comprehensive 
information is available, the total spending 
for urban facilities in the United States was 
nearly $68 billion (in 1964 dollars) or about 
25 per cent larger than expenditures for 
national defense, which amounted to almost 
$54 billion (see chapter 2, Table 2-2). How- 
ever, this total Included a mass of individual 
detalls that were frequently unrelated to an 
over-all concept of metropolitan area needs 
and the means for serving them. The net 
result of these expenditures, in a number of 
instances, has been to make the city less 
hospitable to human habitation by adding 
to congested traffic, to patterns of residential 
segregation, or to polluted air. In the absence 
of a framework of information about the 
costs, benefits, manpower needs, and side 
effects of individual programs, which relates 
them to the over-all objectives they may 
further or frustrate, the choices implemented 
often create unanticipated problems that 
cancel out the anticipated benefits, or they 
reflect the options of narrowly based pres- 
sure groups and special interests. 

Where and how we assign priorities in a 
democracy is determined by the decisions of 
firms, trade unions, and consumiers, and by 
legislation enacted at all levels of govern- 
ment, rather than by experts. Goals research 
attempts to contribute to these decisions by 
increasing the information available for 
making choices, In this regard, goals analysis 
can indicate the probable dollar costs and 
resource requirements for particular goals, 
and whether our output is likely to be ade- 
quate for our aspirations. Research can dem- 
onstrate where rapid expansion in the pursuit 
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of different goals in the same period of time 
is likely to create serious competition for the 
same manpower and material resources. Edu- 
cation and research and development are 
instances, Goals analysis can also highlight 
the areas where greater progress toward the 
achievement of some objectives such as 
transportation and health, can add, over 
time, to the resources available for other 
purposes by eliminating costly bottlenecks or 
by increasing the productivity of the labor 
force. 

This kind of research becomes increasingly 
pertinent as the successful blending of fiscal, 
monetary, and manpower policies gives evi- 
dence of a significant breakthrough in the 
nation’s ability to realize full production and 
full employment on a continuing basis. With 
these advances, our society has become more 
concerned with utilizing the enlarged po- 
tentials created by the economy’s growth in 
resources for the pursuit of specific social 
and economic goals directed at furthering 
individual well-being and meeting national 
needs. It has also come to be generally recog- 
nized that public programs and private ac- 
tivities aimed at narrowing the gap between 
our achievements and our aspirations in 
health and education, in modernizing and 
expanding our industrial plant, in research 
and development, and in other areas can 
contribute substantially to over-all economic 
and employment growth. 

In 1960, the President’s Commission on 
National Goals issued a report listing a series 
of goals in fifteen areas affecting most as- 
pects of American life The commission's 
report was significant in that a group of out- 
standing leaders from different walks of life 
reflected in it a growing concern with the 
nation’s objectives and recognized the im- 
portance of a critical examination of our 
goals. The list was increased to sixteen with 
the addition of space exploration after the 
late President Kennedy proposed, in 1961, 
that it become a national objective “to put 
men on the moon and bring them back.” 

The NPA, recognizing the need for pro- 
viding information about national goals and 
their interrelationships, established the 
Center for Priority Analyses in 1962. Later, 
standards for achieving goals in each of the 
sixteen areas were formulated by the NPA 
from special studies, recommendations of 
bodies such as the National Academy of 
Sciences, legislative hearings legislation, 
and national policy..The standards for the 
goals refiect current developments and cur- 
rent opinion in these areas and, separately, 
they represent levels of achievement re- 
garded as reasonable and within reach on 
the basis of present knowledge and within a 
free enterprise system. 

The sixteen areas of concern defined as 
goals include virtually all sectors of the pri- 
vate and public economy, and they account 
for almost all of the national production. 
They offer a framework, therefore, for relat- 
ing the use of the nation’s resources to its 
aspirations. As the initial step in developing 
this framework, the NPA’s Center for Prior- 
ity Analysis undertook a two-year study 
of the dollar cost of achieving all sixteen 
goals in the 1970's." These dollar estimates 
provide the point of departure for the pro- 
jections of manpower requirements in this 
report. 

The areas for which goals have been de- 
fined and “priced out” are as follows: 

1. Agriculture. 2, Area redevelopment. 3. 
Consumer expenditures. 4, Education. 5. 
Health, 6. Housing. 7. International ald. 8. 
Manpower retraining. 9. National defense. 
10. Natural resources. 11. Private plant and 
equipment. 12. Research and development. 
13. Social welfare. 14. Space. 15. Transporta- 
tion. 16. Urban development. 

Some of the goals such as consumer ex- 
penditures or housing, are concerned with 
individual well-being. Others—education is 
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an instance—involve the well-being of in- 
dividuals, and they also affect the economy's 
potential for growth in productivity and 
output. Several of the goals are directed at 
removing the adverse effects of economic 
change on groups of individuals. Area re- 
development and manpower retraining are 
illustrations. Others—for example, the pri- 
vate plant and equipment goal—make their 
contribution by increasing the productive 
capacity available to provide the additional 
output needed to achieve the other goals. 

In many areas, the role of public authority 
is minimal; for example, consumers deter- 
mine the manner in which they spend their 
income. In others, public authority alone 
determines the standard and makes decisions 
controlling expenditures; national defense is 
an example. In still others, the federal gov- 
ernment uses its resources to encourage pri- 
vate firms and municipalities to undertake 
more adequate. programs; rebuilding the 
blighted areas of the central cities—urban 
development—is often such an instance. 

Most of the activities for pursuing na- 
tional objectives involve expenditures in the 
private or the state and local government 
sectors of the economy. Nonetheless, they pre- 
suppose the combined use of the federal gov- 
ernment’s fiscal, manpower, and monetary 
policies as a means of translating the econ- 
omy’s potential output into a larger volume 
of disposable resources so as to realize social 
and economic goals more effectively. If the 
nation were to accord a high priority to re- 
building urban facilities, both as a social 
goal and in order to sustain economic growth 
in the next decade, shortages of skilled man- 
power in strategic building trades could 
create bottlenecks that would frustrate the 
effects of enlarging public and private ex- 
penditures. Similarly, the absence of policies 
assuring a sufficient supply of long-term 
credit at reasonably low interest rates could 
negate the attempts of private groups or 
state and local governments to use available 
manpower to reduce significantly the back- 
log of facility needs in urban areas. Train- 
ing and employing the manpower required 
for urban development, in turn, could it- 
self be a major factor in reducing the un- 
employment and poverty among nonwhites 
that has contributed so substantially to the 
decay of the inner city. Rebuilding the na- 
tion's cities, as indicated in the projections 
for the urban-development goal, could create 
an estimated 1 million jobs for nonwhites 
in the coming decade (see chapter 4). 

The estimates of dollar costs and man- 
power requirements for the aspiration goals 
have been derived from the quantitative 
relationships their achievement would re- 
quire. The improvements considered in the 
education goal, to cite an instance, have 
taken into account such factors as the ratio 
of teachers and related professionals to 
students, increases in the compensation of 
faculty, and the additional classroom, labora- 
tory, and dormitory space needed to accom- 
modate the larger percentage of the school- 
attending age groups who are expected to be 
in school. The standard for the housing goal 
includes the cost of rehabilitating or ‘re- 
placing the substandard housing units, es- 
timated at 6 per cent of the total, that are 
expected to remain in the housing inventory 
in the mid-1970’s, The dollar-cost projections 
for the specific goals are listed in chapter 2 
(see Table 2-2). A summary of the standards 
for the sixteen goals can be found in Ap- 
pendix C. 

In the budgets of governments and private 
organizations, requirements for attaining fu- 
ture objectives are usually stated in terms of 
dollars, and dollars serve as the common de- 
nominator for adding up and comparing the 
manpower and capital needs involved in the 
alternative courses of action available for 
pursuing objectives. Similarly, the estimates 
of dollar costs for the aspiration goals provide 
a useful first step in determining the claims 
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on resources involved in the achievement of 
different national objectives. However, dollars 
and the GNP represent an incomplete and 
sometimes misleading picture of the bottle- 
necks and feedback effects likely to arise from 
pursuing goals that frequently require dif- 
ferent kinds of resources drawn from many 
segments of both the public and the private 
economy. 

The limiting factor in attaining a goal such 
as health is very likely to be an insufficiency 
of doctors, scientists, nurses, laboratory tech- 
nicians, and other trained personnel. More- 
over, the kinds of manpower problems that 
must be considered depend on the particular 
program involved. Thus, $1 billion spent for 
the space program entails radically different 
manpower requirements and, consequently, 
education and training needs, than the same 
amount spent to eliminate slums. This im- 
plies that we must also consider time as an 
important factor since it typically takes be- 
tween five and ten years before plans for sig- 
nificantly increasing the nation’s supply of 
scientists, teachers, or physicians can be 
translated into additional facilities in higher 
education and into larger enrollments and 
more degrees awarded in these flelds, On the 
other hand, goals whose manpower require- 
ments consist largely of semiskilled factory 
operatives or service workers will usually re- 
quire training courses of considerably less 
than a year’s duration. 

The techniques used in arriving at the 
manpower projections consist basically of 
translating the dollar-cost estimates for the 
aspiration goals into expenditures for the 
output of the industries that contribute to 
their pursuit (see Appendix A). The rela- 
tionship between output and employment in 
each of these industries in the early 1960's, 
together with the anticipated changes in pro- 
ductivity, supply a basis for estimating the 
total employment in the different industries 
in the mid-1970’s needed to produce the 
output each would contribute to the var- 
lous goals, The employment levels estimated 
in this way have been distributed, by indus- 
try, into approximately eighty detailed occu- 
pations, with additional estimates of the dis- 
tribution of employment by race and sex in 
each occupation. The occupational distribu- 
tions reflect the changes in the composition 
of employment during the 1950-64 period. 
They also reflect judgments based on the 
available evidence concerning the probable 
impact of technological advances, such as the 
use of modern data-processing equipment, for 
employment in the occupations likely to be 
affected by these changes. The NPA’s projec- 
tions of the GNP, labor force, hours of work, 
productivity changes by industry, and similar 
variables have provided the economic frame- 
work for the estimates of output and employ- 
ment in this report.* 

The over-all conclusions of the study can 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Full achievement of the sixteen goals 
by the mid-1970's would require an employed 
civilian labor force of more than 100 mil- 
lion—some 10 million more than are ex- 
pected to be in the civilian labor force in 
1975. 

2. Vigorous pursuit of these objectives in 
the next decade, therefore, would probably 
be associated with an insufficiency, rather 
than a surplus, of manpower. The resulting 
manpower problems are likely to focus on 
upgrading through education and training, 
making better use of existing manpower po- 
tentials, and improving mobility, rather than 
concentrating on the issues posed by a high 
rate of unemployment and underemployment. 

3. Substantial progress toward achieving 
the goals considered could be a major factor 
in creating more and better job opportuni- 
ties for the country’s unutilized and under- 
utilized human resources, especially non- 
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whites, women, older workers, and the 
handicapped. 

4. The kinds of jobs the economy will need 
in the 1970's will be significantly influenced 
by the nation’s choice of priorities. Assigning 
a high priority to objectives in health or ed- 
ucation would primarily increase the demand 
for white-collar workers. Emphasis on goals 
in urban development or transportation 
would largely increase the demand for blue- 
collar workers. 

The projections of manpower requirements 
in this report represent the anticipated con- 
sequences for manpower utilization of at- 
tempting to attain, in the next ten years, 
& series of national objectives as they are 
currently conceived. In this sense, the esti- 
mates refer to social rather than to market 
demand. Yet, in a society in which priorities 
and expenditures often undergo marked 
changes in response to emerging problems 
and opportunities, many of the unmet social 
demands of the present are likely to be 
translated into market demands for man- 
power and other resources in the next five or 
ten years. Employment projections that at- 
tempt to take these aspirations into account 
can often provide a basis for anticipating 
future changes in job opportunities and 
manpower needs, which would be lacking in 
extrapolations reflecting the nation’s current 
priorities and expenditure patterns. 

The assumed GNP, labor force, or produc- 
tivity estimates that provide the economic 
framework for the projections are “best 
guesses” as to how the forces that have 
shaped the economy in the past decade are 
likely to change in the next one. The intro- 
duction of different standards that are also 
reasonable could result in a somewhat dif- 
ferent structure of manpower requirements. 
The historical data on which the estimates 
are based is sometimes conflicting and often 
surrounded with a considerable, and par- 
tially unknown, margin of error. Yet, after 
allowing for these uncertainties, what the 
estimates fundamentally test are two hy- 
potheses. The first is that our society faces 
a problem of defining its priorities in the 
use of manpower resources because, in the 
next decade, these resources are unlikely to 
be sufficient to achieve all goals fully. The 
second hypothesis is that the nation’s choice 
of priorities, and “he weight assigned to each, 
can make for significant differences in the 
occupational composition of employment 
and, to a lesser extent, in the total volume 
of employment. The findings of the study are 
consistent with these hypotheses. 

Looking toward the next decade, it is an- 
ticipated that, with growth in GNP approxi- 
mating 4.5 per cent'a year between 1964-75 
(in constant dollars), total civilian employ- 
ment will reach a level of approximately 88 
million in the mid-1970’s.? This implies an 
average growth in civilian employment of 2 
per cent a year over the decade. Achieving 
all sixteen goals is estimated to require the 
employment of 101 million people by 1975, 
or an annual increase in civilian employ- 
ment averaging 3.4 per cent. In the absence 
of major productivity increases considerably 
beyond those of the recent past (see chapter 
2), the measures to obtain the labor output 
of the equivalent of an additional 13 million 
people could involve such changes as a 
longer work week, shorter vacations, post- 
ponement of retirement, recruitment of more 
female heads of families into the labor force, 
or if these measures prove inadequate, gov- 
ernment wage policies to encourage in- 
creases in the supply of labor and in its al- 
location by industry and occupation. While 
a small part of the deficit in manpower 
could be compensated for by reducing the 
unemployment rate to its peacetime mini- 
mum of between 3 and 4 per cent of the 
labor force, the magnitude of the required 
increases in manpower make it reasonable 
to anticipate that achieving all goals simul- 
taneously would entail “forced draft” pro- 
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grams unlikely to be acceptable in peace- 
time. 

It is apparent that our society possesses 
the resources to make substantial progress 
in attaining most, if not all, goals in the next 
decade. With advance planning to develop 
the manpower potentials and technology for 
pursuing more, effectively, our social and 
economic goals, we could reconstruct the cen- 
tral cities, significantly reduce, if not elim- 
inate, poverty, and increase the availability 
of medical care for Americans to the degree 
necessary to render obsolete present statistics 
indicating that almost a dozen nations have 
lower infant mortality rates than the United 
States. Yet, it is unlikely that our manpower 
resources would be adequate to realize the 
targets for all goals at the same time. If this 
were our objective, the anticipated shortages 
of manpower would be paralleled by a deficit 
in output estimated, in 1964 dollars, at about 
$150 billion by 1975 (see chapter 2). Hence, 
the need for priorities—for choices—to de- 
termine what is to come first as a claim on 
our manpower and material resources. 

Consideration of the barriers to realizing 
national objectives posed by manpower limi- 
tations also points to the need for seeking 
ways and means to reduce the discrepancies 
between aspirations and resources. Full utili- 
zation of the economy’s manpower is prob- 
ably the. least costly step in increasing the 
volume of output available for whatever pri- 
orities the nation chooses in the coming 
decade. Even in the year 1964, to cite a recent 
example of a “prosperity”. year before the 
impact of the Vietnam buildup on the econ- 
omy, the unemployment rate for those in the 
16-24 year ago group who were not enrolled 
in school was nearly 10 per cent.® If this rate 
had been reduced to 4 per cent, an addi- 
tional 570,000 young people would have been 
at work, The output produced by the em- 
ployees in this age group, largely made up 
of less-skilled and experienced workers, was 
probably smaller than the 1964 average GNP 
produced per worker of $8,700. Assuming that 
the average output of the younger workers 
was one-fourth less, reducing their unem- 
ployment rate to 4 per cent would have 
added $3.7 billion to the nation’s output. 
Similarly, the persistence for over a decade 
of an unemployment rate among nonwhites 
double or more the white rate represents op- 
portunities foregone for increasing the re- 
sources at the nation’s disposal to expand the 
pursuit of our objectives as well as a source 
of simmering discontent in a large and 
rapidly growing segment of the population. 

Emphasis on the gap in resources for at- 
taining goals underscores the necessity for 
making choices rather than the desirabllity 
of diminishing aspirations. From this view- 
point, the task of policy and, essentially, of 
politics is to reconcile the claims arising from 
different objectives and to keep a multitude 
of competing claims within the constraints 
set by the nation’s resources. Current differ- 
ences of opinion concerning the weights to 
be assigned to these claims are apparent in 
the discussions of the desirability of con- 
centrating scientific and engineering re- 
cources on landing a man on the moon by 
1970 and in the widespread concern that the 
scope of the resources required by the mili- 
tary operations in Vietnam will continue to 
lessen significantly the resources at hand 
to pursue “Great Society” programs at home. 

As a democratic and relatively wealthy 
nation, we shall very probably, in the 1970’s, 
be pursuing all sixteen goals considered in 
this study. The choices in pursuing national 
objectives in the next decade are not as likely 
to concern the global manpower or dollar to- 
tals for each goal as they are to involve the 
consequences of a greater or a lesser priority 
assigned to a variety of objectives in the 
public and private sectors of our society. 
Should urban land be used for more high- 
ways and parking lots or for additional parks 
and other recreation areas? Should the fed- 
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eral government hasten the advent of the su- 
personic and, eventually the hypersonic 
transport plane by underwriting their de- 
velopment, or would the same expenditures 
and the claims on manpower they represent 
yield a greater return if used to expand pro- 
grams for developing the nation’s vast un- 
dersea resources or for perfecting an auto- 
mobile powered by electricity, steam, or per- 
haps, by fuel cells, which would be. free 
of the contaminants currently polluting the 
air? Will the world role of the United States 
in the coming decade require a larger propor- 
tion of the economy’s resources for national 
defense and economic aid to the developing 
nations, or should a larger percentage of the 
nation’s output be allocated to higher levels 
of personal consumption or to more effective 
elimination of the blighted areas in the cen- 
tral cities? Each of these choices has its par- 
ticular pattern of manpower requirements. 

The available choices and the manpower 
needs they are likely to generate suggest the 
need for advance planning to make possible 
the increases in manpower supply that are 
significant for realizing national objectives 
receiving a high priority without creating 
bottlenecks elsewhere in the economy. For 
example, according to the Task Force on So- 
cial Work Education and Manpower, to fulfill 
the purposes of the 1962 amendments to the 
Social Security Act extending family and 
child welfare services would require 49,000 
more social workers by 1970 than were em- 
ployed in these programs in the mid-1960’s.” 
By contrast, employment in social work in- 
creased by an average of only 4,000 a year 
between 1950-60. Attaining the objectives 
included in the urban-development goal 
would involye an estimated annual growth 
in employment for carpenters, to cite an in- 
stance, of about 7,000 a year over the next 
ten years. Yet, the pool of people employed 
as carpenters decreased by 50,000 between 
1957-65." Planning to enlarge opportunities 
for education and training and to increase 
efficiency in the use of our manpower re- 
sources, as these illustrations indicate, is a 
strategic ingredient in the p for im- 
plementing national priorities in the next 
decade. 
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HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it would ap- 
pear from the following advertisement 
in the New York Times that if Congress 
will only adopt the O'Brien-Kappel- 
Johnson-Nixon-Blount bill to establish a 
corporation to operate the postal serv- 
ice, never again will a letter be late; 
never again will a package or letter be 
lost or damaged; never again will deliv- 
eries be cut, and never again will postage 
rates go up. 

If only citizens will open their purses, 
say the Madison Avenue word-slingers, 
and contribute to the Citizens Commit- 
tee for Postal Reform, Inc., utopia in the 
form of a postal corporation will await 
them, and if you do not believe that write 
to your nearest Congressman for a copy 
of the O’Brien-Kappel-Johnson-Nixon- 
Blount bill. 

Here is the Madison Avenue approach: 


THIS COUPON AND A 6-CENT STAMP May SAVE 
You $1,000,000,000 

Every year, the US. Post Office runs a defi- 
cit of over one billion dollars. 

One billion dollars. 

That’s about five dollars for each and every 
man, woman and child in the United States. 

That's one billion dollars that could be 
used to rebuild our cities, educate our chil- 
dren, lower our taxes, feed our hungry, im- 
prove our medical care, retrain and upgrade 
our police. 

And yet, despite the billion-dollars-a-year 
deficit, our postal service seems to get pro- 
gressively worse. Mail is late, letters and 
packages are lost or damaged, rates go up, 
deliveries are cut back. 

Changes are obviously—and desperately— 
needed. How can we get them? 


A BIPARTISAN ANSWER: TOTAL REFORM 

President Nixon. and Postmaster General 
Blount have sent to Congress legislation for 
total postal reform: H.R. 11750. This legisla- 
tion includes proposals originally made by 
Lawrence F. O’Brien when he was Postmaster 
General. These proposals were later endorsed 
by the President’s Commission on Postal 
Organization appointed by President John- 
son, of which Fred Kappel, former Chair- 
man of AT&T, was Chairman. 

The objectives of HR 11750 are: 

Reorganization of the Post Office Depart- 
ment on a self-supporting basis as a non- 
profit TVA-type government agency under a 
charter from Congress. 

Dependable and efficient mail service at 
reasonable prices with modernization of out- 
dated facilities. 

Better working conditions and increased 
eareer opportunities for postal employees 
with true collective bargaining between labor 
and management. 

HR 11750 stands for total postal reform. 
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Total postal reform is essential to provide 
better mail service, better jobs for postal em- 
ployees—and lower costs for taxpayers. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 


Various special interests, for one reason 
or another, are opposed to the O'Brien- 
Kappel-Johnson-Nixon-Blount proposals in 
HR 11750. They would keep the deficit- 
ridden, inefficient, antiquated postal service 
as it is with very little change. These oppo- 
nents of efficient mail service are making a 
lot of noise, It is time that the tax-paying, 
mail-using public is heard from, too. 


YOU HELP IN THESE WAYS 


1. Write your congressmen in support of 
total postal reform: specifically HR 11750, on 
which hearings are now being held in the 
House of Representatives. 

2. Fill out the coupon and join our Citizens 
Committee for Postal Reform. 

3. Contribute to the Citizens Committee, 
so that we can have the funds to wage a true 
grass-roots campaign for a modern, depend- 
able, reliable, economical United States 
Postal Service. 

As a former Postmaster General and Chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee 
and as a former U.S. Senator and Chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, we 
haye joined hands in a bipartisan spirit to 
save the mails. Will you help us—and your- 
self? 

LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN, 
THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
Cochairman, Citizens Committee for 
Postal Reforms, Inc, 
[Coupon] 
To: Citizens Committee for Postal Reform. 
Post Office Box 19321 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

I wish to become a member of the Citizens 
Committee for Postal Reform. 

I wish to contribute $——- to the Citizens 
Committee for Postal Reform. 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the ne- 
cessity for real political negotiation if the 
Paris talks are to succeed is admirably 
underlined in the following editorial from 
the New York Times of June 30: 


WAITING For (THIEU 


The tendency in Washington and Paris to 
ascribe the stalemate in the Vietnam peace 
talks to the intransigence on the part of 
Hanoi andthe Vietcong is a sound bargaining 
tactic, but not necessarily accurate. The lack 
of a Communist response—so far—to Presi- 
dent Nixon’s 25,000-man troop reduction and 
his expressed hope of withdrawing all Ameri- 
can ground combat forces before 1971 was to 
be expected. 

From the beginning of the Paris talks, the 
United States has tried to discuss troop with- 
drawal. The Communists have insisted that 
the political future of South Vietnam be 
settled first. In their ten-point peace plan, 
the Vietcong made a concrete proposal on 
how to do it; coalition government, both to 
conduct elections and to rule the country 
afterward. President Nixon, in his eight-point 
reply on May 14, agreed to discuss both issues 
together. But neither then, at Midway nor 
since has President Thieu produced the long- 
awaited counterproposal for a political settle- 
ment. Mr, Nixon rightly wants Saigon, rather 
than Washington, to advance it. 
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“T_ know,” Mr. Nixon said on June 19, that 
President Thieu “will be making an offer of 
his own with regard to a political settlement.” 
Saigon resented this needle, but until that 
offer is forthcoming—and unless it contains 
& real basis for negotiation—the other side 
is unlikely to open serious substantive dis- 
cussions in private. 

Mr. Thieu undoubtedly faces complex 
problems at home in attempting to devise a 
political proposal adventurous enough to 
entice the Communists into talks yet con- 
servative enough to achieve a concensus in 
Saigon. But until he overcomes those prob- 
lems, progress in Paris is unlikely, Mr. Thieu 
reportedly is contemplating a proposal for a 
mixed electoral commission, with Vietcong 
participation, to conduct elections in 1970— 
all of which requires amendment of the 
South Vietnamese constitution by an abso- 
lute two-thirds majority of Senators and 
Congressmen. 

The White House is recruiting a panel of 
experts to study detailed proposals by Cyrus 
Vance, the former American deputy nego- 
tiator in Paris, for a standstill ceasefire. 

The attraction of this proposal would be 
three-fold if the Communists agreed. It would 
halt the killing. It implies a division of power 
through negotiation confirmed by elections— 
which is more realistic than expecting either 
side in South Vietnam to stake its future 
on the outcome of a truly free election (even 
if such a Western concept could be applied 
in Asia). Finally, it indicates in advance the 
outcome of the political negotiation: local 
control by the forces on the ground—a kind 
of provisional partition of South Vietnam 
leading to a federal structure. With local 
autonomy leaving the Vietcong secure in 
regions they now control, they might settle 
for a minority role at the center. 

President Nixon's moves to reduce Ameri- 
can forces should encourage the Commu- 
nists, as well as Saigon, to get on with 
peace negotiations. Unilateral American troop 
cuts lessen the domestic political pressure on 
Mr. Nixon to end the war. A Gallup poll shows 
40 per cent of Americans in favor of a more- 
rapid pullout than the President has ordered 
against only 16 per cent who favor a slower 
rate.) Yet the withdrawals would leave 
American aid and logistical support for the 
South Vietnamese Army—and, probably, 
some ground combat forces in reserve. To get 
American troops out completely, the Com- 
munists will have to negotiate a reasonable 
settlement. 

But those negotiations cannot begin until 
Saigon and Washington put their political 
proposals on the table. A second and more 
substantial American troop cutback may be 
needed to get Saigon to face its responsi- 
bilities. 


TAX REFORM PROPOSAL ON 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
tax reform proposals now under con- 
sideration in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is whether or not to change the 
tax-exempt status of interest paid on 
municipal bonds. Legislation on this 
same subject was introduced in the 90th 
Congress. At that time I stated: 

The financial plight of the State and local 
governments in America today is one of fiscal 
poverty. 

We are still faced with this great need 
to strengthen the fiscal base at the local 
level. The tax reform proposal either to 
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limit or remove the tax-exempt status 
of municipal bonds would hamper capi- 
tal improvements and discourage local 
initiative and innovation. The problem 
of excessive use of loopholes by some 
taxpayers is one the Congress must face 
and act upon early and effectively, but 
this is not the way to do so. 

I have received a resolution adopted 
by the council of the city of Cincinnati, 
expressing opposition to this proposal 
and, I submit it for insertion in the 
RECORD: 


RESOLUTION BY COUNCIL OF GINCINNATI 


Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
has under consideration several proposed 
plans which would remove entirely or limit 
the exempt status for Federal income tax 
purposes of interest paid on bonds issued by 
state and local governments; and 

Whereas, among those suggestions under 
consideration by the Congress are proposals 
which would 

(1) include interest paid on state and local 
bonds in the base income for a proposed min- 
imum income tax, 

(2) require allocation of deductions be- 
tween taxable income and income from inter- 
est paid on state and local government bonds, 

(3) include interest paid on state and local 
bonds among income which would haye tax 
preference limitations, 

(4) provide a guaranty subsidy in exchange 
for the surrender of all or part of such tradi- 
tional tax exemption; and 

Whereas, it has long been considered un- 
constitutional for the Federal government to 
tax a state or local government; and 

Whereas, any of the foregoing plans or any 
other plan which would directly or indirectly 
tax interest paid on state or local govern- 
ment bonds would be an impairment of such 
constitutional immunity; and 

Whereas, any limitation on tax exemption 
of interest paid on state and local govern- 
ment bonds would result in higher interest 
rates to be paid by state and local govern- 
ments in their borrowing, pushing the cost 
of money beyond tolerable economic. limits 
and in many cases beyond legal maximum 
interest rates; and 

Whereas, any increase in cost of borrow- 
ing is paid directly by.the taxpayers of the 
community borrowing or by the users of 
publicly owned facilities, thus shifting the 
burden of additional cost directly onto local 
property taxpayers, who would be unwilling 
or unable to carry such additional burdens; 
and 

Whereas, any limitation on tax exemption 
of interest paid on state and local bonds 
would limit the market for such bonds; and 

Whereas, any limitation of the market in 
which state and local bonds are sold would 
handicap state and local governments in 
providing funds for urgently needed public 
improvements; now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Council of the City 
of Cincinnati, State of Ohio: 

That Council by this resolution expresses 
its opposition to any plan by the Congress 
of the United States that would in any way 
limit the tax exempt status of interest paid 
on bonds issued by state or local govern- 
ments. 

Be it further resolved. that this resolution 
be spread upon the minutes of Council and 
that the Clerk of Council send copies thereof 
to the President of the United States, the 
Senators from Ohio, Representatives from 
Hamilton County, and to the appropriate 
committees of the House of Representatives 
and the United States Senate. 

Passed June 18, 1969. 

EUGENE P, KUEBLER, 
Mayor. 

Attest: 

R. A. MACDONALD, 
Clerk. 
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CONGRESSMAN HOGAN TACKLES 
CRITICAL INDUSTRY LEGISLA~ 
TION 


HON. LOUIS FREY, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, In the June 
issue of Contractor News, I have read a 
timely article in which my good friend 
and colleague, the Honorable LAWRENCE 
J. Hocan, of the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Maryland, expresses his views on 
various issues which will confront the 
Congress in the months to come. Because 
these matters are of concern to us all, 
I would like to bring this message to all 
the Members of the House and, therefore, 
commend the following article to my 
colleagues: 

U.S. CONGRESSMAN HOGAN TACKLES CRITICAL 
INDUSTRY LEGISLATION 


Lawrence J. Hogan (R-Maryland) is one 
of the few United States Congressmen who 
can discuss construction industry problems 
with authority. 

Before winning a seat on Capitol Hill last 
year, Hogan was a familiar figure in con- 
struction industry circles. His list of indus- 
try clients included the Nationa] Council of 
Specialty Contractors, the Washington Asso- 
ciation of Plumbing Contractors, the Asso- 
elated Builders and Contractors, Inc. and the 
Washington Building Congress. 

Hogan, an ex-FBI agent, also found time 
for politics in his busy schedule. After leav- 
ing the FBI in 1958, he worked in various 
campaigns including John F, Kennedy’s last 
senatorial campaign and Kennedy’s pre- 
convention presidential drive. 

Residing in a predominantly Democratic 
county, Hogan set out to “even up the odds” 
as a Republican candidate for Congress. Last 
year he became the first Republican in his 
county elected to any office in 16 years, 
Hogan garnered more votes than any candi- 
date from either party had ever received— 
in the history of the county. 

After Hogan’s election, Contractor News’ 
editor, Pete Cockshaw, called the congress- 
man for an interview. Cockshaw, who had 
worked with Hogan on industry problems 
before his election, asked the Maryland law- 
maker to speak out on critical legislative 
proposals that affect construction. 

The Cockshaw-Hogan question-and-an- 
swer interview follows: 

Congressman, what major legislation do 
you think will be considered by this Congress 
that directly affects construction? 

Common situs picketing is one bill under 
study. There may be some activity regarding 
construction safety. Multi-employer certifi- 
cation, bi-lateral promotion, general con- 
tractor certification, retention of 14(b) in 
Taft-Hartley, and a bid-listing bill may re- 
ceive action. 

I understand that upwards of 12,000 bills 
are introduced each Oongress. This means 
that only a relative handful can possibly re- 
ceive serious consideration. That being the 
case, which of the construction industry pro- 
posals do you feel will get serious con- 
sideration? 

The two to watch are situs picketing and 
construction industry safety. During his 
campaign last year, the President called for 
some form of safety legislation affecting the 
construction industry. Safety is an emotional 
issue. Everyone favors safety just as every- 
one opposes crime but we have to be careful 
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that we don’t create more problems than we 
solve by calling for unrealistic changes. 

I plan to study the proposed safety bill 
recently brought to the attention of the 
House Education and Labor Committee by 
the Associated General Contractors. I un- 
derstand that this bill has been endorsed by 
a number of management groups in the in- 
dustry, including the Contracting Plasterers’ 
and Lathers’ International Association and 
others. 

I don't think I could go along with the 
safety bill which some labor unions are 
pushing. It is vague, all punitive and it gives 
the Secretary of Labor too much power in my 
opinion. I am all for safety as everyone is. 
But I won't vote for a bill just because it is 
labeled a “safety bill.” I want to make sure it 
is a good bill. 

I hope the AGC proposal is workable. 
There’s no question about it; we do need 
safer working conditions on construction 
jobs. It’s a serious problem. I hope that we 
can come up with a solution in this Congress. 

What about situs picketing? 

Situs picketing is definitely going to be 
an important piece of legislation this year 
as it has been for eighteen years. But I don't 
intend to support situs picketing in any 
form—because the principle of situs picket- 
ing is repugnant to me. It is just not right 
to say that because one small trade of say, 
two men, walk off a multi-million-dollar 
project, that other workers on other aspects 
of the job can walk off and shut down the 
whole project until the dispute in question 
is settled. 

How about multi-employer certification? 
Will it go anywhere this year? 

Well, first, the contractors will have to 
agree on something. In the last Congress, 
a bill was introduced in the Senate by Sen- 
ator Dominick at the request of the plas- 
terers’ Joe Baker. However, the various man- 
agement groups could not get together to 
support the proposal and it did not even 
come up for hearings. 

Right now the various contractor associa- 
tions are floundering on this proposal. 
Frankly, unless there is an unanimity of ex- 
pression by the overwhelming majority of 
contractor associations, I don’t give multi- 
employer certification much of a chance. 
I am in favor of the multi-employer cer- 
tification principle, but I only have one vote 
out of 435 in the House. And I would have 
to see the specific piece of legislation before 
I decide how to vote. 

What other proposals do you think will be 
of major importance? 

I expect to see the building trades give 
bi-lateral promotion a big push again. 
They've come quite close to getting this 
passed twice now. The House has agreed to 
it in the 89th and again in the 90th Con- 
gresses. I think the House will go along again 
in this Congress, but I don’t know where the 
Senate stands. 

Will you vòte for bi-lateral promotion? 

Not in its present form, I won't, 

Then what is your feeling on this? 

Frankly, I haven't made up my mind. The 
idea has merit, but it also has its drawbacks. 
Now I know that there is hardly ever any 
proposal that doesn’t have two or more sides, 
but this particular one has more than two 
sides. 

First, look at the industry itself. The build- 
ing trades support the suggestion, In fact, 
the building trades are unanimous in their 
support. On the other hand, the construc- 
tion contractor associations are badly di- 
vided. Here, we should ask ourselves just 
what there is in the promotion bills that 
splits up Management so badly? If the in- 
dustry’s national management associations 
cannot get together, then maybe the bills 
aren't what they are cracked up to be. 
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I know only two management sésociations 
that support bi-lateral promotion: the'paint- 
ers and the plasterers. The AGC, the me- 
chanical associations, and the Chamber of 
Commerce are opposed. I would prefer to 
have this legislation held in abeyance until 
we come up with something fairly accept- 
able to all. 

In view of that statement, Congressman, 
how do you stand on bid listing? Here is a 
proposal which has management split right 
down the middle. 

I don’t expect to see the ent as- 
sociations 100% together on all legislative 
proposals, Bid listing is one of those that 
might not draw unanimity from manage- 
ment, 

Even so, I strongly endorse bid listing as 
& requirement on Federal construction. It 
has worked out very well on GSA and In- 
terior projects; we now have had several 
years of experimentation. The time has ar- 
rived to put what we have learned into law. 
I co-sponsored a bid listing bill with Con- 
gressmen Bob Leggett (D-California) and 
Bill Hungate (D-Missourl). 

Do you think that all or most of man- 
agement could possibly get together on this? 

Well, to the best of my knowledge every 
one of the specialty contracting groups has 
endorsed the bid-listing idea—although 
some of them disagree on specific details. 
The general contractors, for the most part, 
are opposed. 

The blame for bid shopping is not entirely 
on the shoulders of the general contractor. 
The subcontractor associations admitted 
this in their testimony before the Judiciary 
Committee. Several subcontracting represen- 
tatives used the words: “It takes two to 
tango.” There will probably always be subs 
hungry enough or stupid enough to allow 
themselves to underbid to a bid shopper 
just to get a job. 

I suggest that the general contractor as- 
sociations get together with the subcon- 
tractor groups. They should try for a work- 
able solution so that the Congress can go 
ahead and pass a good and acceptable bid 
listing law—which will get at the core of this 
vicious trade practice. 

What would you call 
“acceptable”? 

Well, for one thing, there has been an 
attempt in the past to cover only the me- 
chanical trades in bid listing legislation. To 
me, this is ridiculous. If we are going to af- 
ford protection on federal projects, then all 
trades must share that umbrella of 
protection, 

Further, we can’t saddle the government 
with a mountain of paperwork, so the various 
subcontracting trades have to realize that, 
when they constitute a very small percentage 
of a job, it is just not feasible to be covered 
under bid-listing procedures. 

How small would you say a trade can be 
to be covered? 

This is a tough problem, I could support 
any level, but I think that the Interior De- 
partment’s listing procedure of 2% is fair. 
But perhaps we should consider extending 
the coverage to second tier subs and to sup- 
pliers who come under the 2% guidelines. 

Sub-subs and suppliers? Don’t you think 
that that might bring about opposition from 
the first tier subcontractors? 

If it does, then they are not being honest 
about this. They would then be guilty of the 
same thing they accuse the generals of. They 
can’t have their cake and eat it too. If we 
work out a means of protecting sub-subs 
and suppliers, then I should think that the 
first tier subs would welcome this. 

Mr. Hogan, on behalf of Contractor News, 
I want to thank you for your time and wish 
you every success in Congress. 


“workable” and 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER LIBRARY 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, although 
the Dwight D. Eisenhower Library in 
Abilene, Kans., has been an entity for 
some time, the death of President Eisen- 
hower has intensified the interest of 
scholars in the full development of this 
repository of the papers related to the 
remarkable career of this soldier and 
President who served his country for so 
many years. 

It is generally known, of course, that 
the Eisenhower Library, as are other 
Presidential libraries, is administered 
under the direction of the National 
Archives and Records Service. 

Private funds were required, however, 
for the construction and equipping of the 
library, and additional private funds will 
be needed to establish fellowship pro- 
grams for scholars and other projects re- 
lated to President Eisenhower’s hope that 
the library would become a continuing 
center for historical study of the period 
during which he was active in public life. 
It has not been the intent of the trustees 
of the library, however, to mount an ag- 
gressive fundraising campaign, and the 
contributions which have been made, 
large and small, have been a grassroots 
expression of the regard in which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was held by his 
countrymen. 

I take this time, Mr. Speaker, to recog- 
nize one modest and spontaneous effort 
which has been underway in Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Four banking institutions in Char- 
lottesville have agreed to accept. contri- 
butions for forwarding to the Eisenhower 
Library and, in May, Mayor G. A. Vogt, 
of Charlottesville, proclaimed Dwight D. 
Eisenhower Memorial Fund Week. 

Impetus for the community effort was 
provided initially by Lewis Glaser, who 
has achieved a measure of personal fame 
as a full-time craftsman in the making 
of quill pens. 

I might mention that it is fitting that 
Charlottesville, in the Seventh Virginia 
Congressional District, which I have the 
honor to represent, has taken this com- 
munity notice of the Eisenhower Li- 
brary, because, across the Blue Ridge in 
Augusta County, also in the seventh dis- 
trict, President Eisenhower’s mother was 
born. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I enclose several newspaper 
articles, as follows: 

[From the Daily Progress, Charlottesville 
(Va.), May 12, 1969] 

EISENHOWER LIBRARY FUND DRIVE OPENS 

A memorial fund drive for contributions 
for the Dwight D. Eisenhower Library in 
Abilene, Kans., began today in Charlottesville 
and Albemarle. 

The fund in memory of the late president 


has been established at four banks in Char- 
lottesville to be forwarded to the Eisenhower 
Library. 

Lewis Glaser of Charlottesville initiated 
the memorial fund drive here and has re- 
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ceived the endorsement of John E. Wickman, 
director of the Eisenhower Library. Glaser 
visited Eisenhower while he was president in 
1955 and was given a knife by Eisenhower to 
be used to make the points of quill pens 
which Glaser makes. 

In conjunction with the start of the 
memorial drive, Mayor G. A. Vogt has de- 
clared this week as “Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Memorial Fund Week” in Charlottesville. 

In a proclamation, the mayor says: 

“Gen, Dwight David Eisenhower was a 
great president and a great leader of our 
nation, and a man greatly beloved and ad- 
mired by all his people. We would seek to 
have a meaningful share in a memorial which 
will perpetuate his memory and honor his 
n 


ame, 

“It is only fitting and proper that the 
citizens of this city and this community 
have an opportunity to express their feel- 
ings by being the launching point of a move- 
ment which may want to be shared by all 
the people of this land.” 

Mayor Vogt called on all the citizens of 
Charlottesville to participate. 

Glaser said the fund will not be collected 
by solicitation. Contributions will be re- 
ceived by the following banks which will 
serve as trustees for the fund, Glaser said: 

The Virginia National Bank, National Bank 
and Trust Company, Citizens Bank and 
Trust Company and Monticello National 
Bank. 


{From the Richmond (Va.) Times Dispatch, 
June 10, 1969] 


MYRIAD Honors FOR GREAT MAN 


Upon opening the neatly handwritten en- 
yelope from Northampton, Mass., dated May 
27, I read: 

Dear Mr, Glaser: 

David and I are so happy to learn of your 
great success with the Eisenhower Library. 
I know that General Eisenhower would have 
been so proud and glad that the people of 
Charlottesville are honoring him in such a 
special way. I want to thank you for your 
devoted work in this project. 

With deep appreciation, 

Sincerely, 
Julie Nixon Eisenhower. 

Julie, as you know, is the younger of the 
two lovely daughters of President and Mrs. 
Nixon, and David is their son-in-law who is 
showing the remarkable qualities of his illus- 
trious grandfather. 

David's father, Ambassador John Eisen- 
hower, has written from the United States 
Embassy in Brussels: 

All my family join me in sending thanks 
to you for your work and diligence in con- 
nection with the Memorial Funds drive for 
the Eisenhower Library in Abilene. 

The Dwight D. Eisenhower Library in Abi- 
lene, Kan., was established to preserve the 
papers, books, and other historical materials 
relating to former President Eisenhower. 
Much of the material relates to his service as 
Supreme Commander of the Allied Armed 
Forces in. World War II. It was built and 
equipped through contributions from many 
thousands of friends and admirers of Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

It was dedicated on May 1, 1962: The l- 
brary is part of the Eisenhower Center which 
includes the museum, the family home, and 
the Place of Meditation. These properties, in- 
cluding their contents, were given to the 
United States by the Eisenhower Foundation 
in 1966. 

On May 12 the Charlottesville Memorial 
Fund for contributions to the Dwight D. 
Eisenhower Library in Abilene began with a 
proclamation by Mayor G. A, Vogt. The Vir- 
ginia National Bank, the National Bank and 
Trust Co., the Citizens Bank and Trust Co., 
and the Monticello National Bank agreed to 
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act as trustees for any contributions,;I felt 
at the time that our Charlottesville and Al- 
bemarle citizens would be generous in their 
response but the results have exceeded my 
most optimistic expectations. Dr. John W. 
Wickman, director of the Dwight D, Eisen- 
hower Library, informed me that the enthu- 
siasm from the Charlottesville community 
inspired a $5,000 contribution from a well- 
known national foundation. 

By honoring the memory of a great and 
good man we honor ourselves. 


HOUSE JUDICIARY CALLED ON TO 
SCHEDULE HEARINGS ON CAMPUS 
DISORDER LEGISLATION 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that the House 
Committee on Education and Labor has 
today effectively killed any hopes for re- 
porting out legislation from the commit- 
tee dealing with the subject of campus 
disorders. 

I believe the refusal of that committee 
to report out legislation on this subject 
flies in the face of a growing public de- 
mand for congressional action. The dis- 
turbances that have taken the very 
foundations of higher learning in Amer- 
ica, and which are creeping down to this 
Nation’s elementary and high schools, 
must be dealt with if the interests of law- 
abiding students and the broader public 
interest are to be protected. 

On June 2, along with 19 colleagues, I 
introduced H.R. 11802, a bill designed to 
give law-abiding students the right to file 
a complaint with the Justice Department 
when they are denied free access to’ their 
schools’ facilities by disruptive students. 

The measure also permits the Attor- 
ney General to proceed on his own mo- 
tion without such a complaint “whenever 
he determines that prosecution by the 
United States is in the public interest 
and necessary to secure substantial jus- 
tice.” The bill was referred to the House 
Judiciary Committee and I am sorry to 
report that no hearings have been 
scheduled, 

In view of the action by ‘the House 
Education and Labor Committee today, I 
am asking that the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee make my bill the subject of im- 
mediate hearings. I believe it is impera- 
tive that the question of student disor- 
ders be fully aired and responsible legis- 
lation enacted to protect the rights of 
the majority of this Nation’s students. 

Passage of my bill, coupled with the 
administration’s proposal, calling for in- 
junctive relief for students and univer- 
sities which are threatened with disor- 
ders provides a two-pronged attack on 
this increasingly serious problem. Both 
proposals have the virtue of permitting 
the schools and serious-minded students 
to institute legal action to protect their 
interests when they are threatened by 
revolutionaries whose disruptive activi- 


ties have the effect of denying an educa- 
tion. 
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IN THE FACE OF WAR AND DEATH, 
WHAT IS THE FUTURE OF LIFE 
AND HEALTH UNDER THE NIXON 
ADMINISTRATION? 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the distinguished former Vice 
President of the United States recently 
contributed a thoughtful but unsettling 
article to the Washington Daily News 
concerning the achievements, thus far, of 
the Nixon administration in the critical 
area of medical care. While conceding 
that the new administration should be 
granted a fair. chance to come up with 
new ideas and programs, the Honorable 
Hubert Humphrey writes that he can 
only conclude that: the new administra- 
tion’s record in the health care area is 
“poor.” 

The facts and figures in the article 
offer a disturbing picture of the most 
affluent nation in the world failing to in- 
sure that its citizens will have access to 
adequate, quality medical care. What is 
worse, as the article points out, is that 
at a time when we ought to be moving 
ahead to meet our crucial medical needs, 
the Nixon administration is actually 
cutting back in this area. 

While thousands of American boys 
continue to die in Vietnam and billions 
of dollars continue to be spent on that 
conflict, the President continues to push 
ahead with efforts to persuade Congress- 
men and Senators to ratify an invest- 
ment of billions of dollars for the dis- 
puted ABM weapons system. 

The American people last November 
clearly indicated their dissatisfaction 
with a set of priorities which puts war 
ahead of people, missiles ahead of medi- 
cine, and military needs ahead of hu- 
man needs. Yet, almost 8 months later, 
what really has changed? With no end 
to the war in sight and a dangerously 
provocative weapons system on the 
horizon, it would appear that there has 
been no change in our policies. In fact, 
however, there appears to be & substan- 
tial change—a change for the worse. Un- 
der President Johnson, the previous 
Democratic administration made a 
strong commitment to improving the 
quality of American life for all Ameri- 
cans, young, old, black, white, rich, and 
poor. The great efforts made to improve 
education, erase poverty, expand health 
care, insure civil rights, and rebuild our 
cities were the brightest spots on the 
Johnson horizon, but now they are the 
very areas which President Nixon seems 
to be willing to forsake in favor of the 
unfortunate, less constructive wars and 
weapons policies which are causing this 
Nation so much anguish. 

Mr. Speaker, a clear outline of Re- 
publican policies is not yet evident, but 
some writing is on the wall and I do not 
think it augurs well for the domestic 
and human needs of our society as we 
enter the critical 1970’s. I sincerely hope 
that the picture will change but, in the 
meantime, I intend to continue observing 
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the new administration’s decisions and 
directions and noting the opinions of 
such outstanding Americans as the 
Honorable Hubert H. Humphrey. The 
former Vice President’s article follows: 


Ir’s TIME For A Poor REPORT CARD ON NIXON 
ADMINISTRATION 
(By Hubert Humphrey) 

Since January, as one of the leaders of the 
loyal opposition, I have tried to put forth my 
ideas in as positive and constructive a way as 
possible. Like most Americans, I think the 
new administration deserves a chance to come 
up with new programs and put its stamp on 
our foreign and domestic policies. 

But the Nixon administration now may 
be graded in two areas: 

Improvement of the quality of education. 

Improvement and availability of quality 
medical care. 

In both areas, I believe the Nixon admin- 
istration deserves a grade of “poor.” The 
Nixon formula in both education and health 
has been to drift, to cut expenditures, to do 
nothing to solve the difficult problems that 
we face. 

Let us look this week at the health and 
medical care record of the new administra- 
tion: The question should be asked: who 
has been speaking fo. the public interest in 
the field of health and medical care? 

The answer is: nobody. 

For five months, with medical costs soar- 
ing, the Nixon administration has had no top 
health official to represent the public interest. 

For five months, with growing evidence of 
abuses by physicians, dentists, and druggists 
in the Medicaid and Medicare program, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare 
Robert H. Finch had battled with Senate Re- 
publican Leader Everett M. Dirksen over who 
should fill the important post of assistant 
secretary of health and scientific affairs. 

Back in January, Secretary Pinch said he 
wanted Dr. John Knowles, director of Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, as his assistant 
secretary. Back in January, the young, ener- 
getic Dr. Knowles said he was wiiling to take 
the job, and he attracted widespread sup- 
port from groups such as the American Hos- 
pital Association and American Nurses As- 
sociation. 

The opposition to Dr. Knowles has been 
some conservative wing of the American 
Medical Association—some of the same doc- 
tors who fought Medicare for 50 many years. 

By threatening to fight the Knowles nom- 
ination on the Senate floor, Senator Dirksen 
was able to hold up the appointment for five 
months, thereby creating a serious leader- 
ship vacuum at HEW. 

Former HEW Secretary Wilbur J. Cohen 
has calied the delay “a calamity” for HEW 
and the nation. He is right. 

At stake is the $10 billion a year federal 
investment in health and medical care. 

At stake is the $50 billion a year we pay 
for medical care, an average of over $200 
for every man, woman, and child. 

At stake is the leadership and coordina- 
tion of the many health and medical care 
efforts scattered thruout HEW and other fed- 
eral agencies. 

Where do we stand on health and medical 
care in this country? 

Despite the miracles of science and the 
drama of heart transplants, many of our 30 
million poor do not receive minimum medi- 
cal care. 

The United States ranks 15th in the world 
in infant mortality. For our nonwhite babies, 
the infant mortality rate is almost twice 
that of white babies. If we could bring our 
rate in line with that of Sweden, we would 
save the lives of 50,000 babies a year. 

In 20 countries, men live longer than they 
do heré. In 11 countries, women live longer. 

The problem is not that we do not know 
how to provide top quality health and med- 
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ical care; The probiem is one of planning, 
leadership, coordination, and commitment. 

We know we need more physicians and 
nurses. For many people, no family doctor 
is available, and for others the shortages of 
doctors has caused a sharp rise in their 
medical care bills. While we are graduating 
8,000 doctors a year, the Soviet Union is 
graduating 35,000 a year. 

We know neighborhood health centers can 
reduce hospital use by as much as 80 per cent 
by preventing serious illness. The cooperative 
relationship of physicians, nurses, dentists, 
and social workers at these neighborhood 
centers can be America’s first big step to- 
ward providing equal health opportunity to 
every citizen, 

‘We know there are less costly alternatives 
to hospital care such as outpatient care, 
home health services, extended care facilities, 
and nursing homes. 

We know the quality of health care in 
many rural areas is becoming a critical prob- 
lem. Enlightened doctors, such as those at 
the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn., are ex- 
perimenting in providing health care to rural 
areas. 

We know mental patients respond better 
if treated in community mental heaith cen- 
ters rather than being put away in state 
mental hospitals. We have 330 of these cen- 
ters now, and in the past eight years, they 
have helped reduce the number of patients 
in state mental hospitals from 536,000 to 
426,000. 

We know prepayment programs can help 
reduce hospital use by encouraging people 
to take advantage of preventive and diagnos- 
tic health services, Yet 30 million Americans 
have no health insurance at all, and two- 
thirds of our personal health costs are not 
covered by insurance. 

We know many children are permanently 
damaged by inadequate prenatal and infant 
care. 

We know we are paying a heavy price for 
the disorganization and fragmentation of 
our health services. Better planning and use 
of biomedical communications networks can 
help end expensive duplication and provide 
better medical care at lower cost. 

Federal leadership is needed. The Federal 
Government must play a much needed sup- 
portive role. Ido not advocate federal con- 
trol, or federal interference in the doctor- 
patient relationship or in the setting of fees. 

What kind of leadership are we getting? 

President Nixon has ordered $300 million 
in Medicare and Medicaid cuts which will 
lower mental health care and nursing home 
benefits. He advocates a $100 million cut in 
Hill-Burton grants for hospital construction. 
He is not expanding neighborhood health 
center or medical education programs, 

And worst of all, for five months the Re- 
publican administration will not take the 
lead, it is up to the Democratic majority in 
Congress to take oyer the leadership respon- 
sibility of helping to provide better health 
care to every American. 

The sick, the elderly, the babies—every 
American—deserve better treatment than 
they are getting. 


THE BUCK STOPS HERE 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. KOCH. Mr: Speaker, I want to 
commend and join with my colleague 
Congressman ANDREW Jacoss from In- 
diana and those others who have stood 
up this morning to draw our attention 
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to an injustice taking place on this Hill 
for which the Congress must be held re- 
sponsible. It is outrageous that the food 
service employees working in the cafe- 
terias which we use everyday are being 
thwarted in their efforts to organize by 
the firing of Wendell Quinn, leader of 
the Capitol Hill Employees’ Association. 
Yesterday, the workers, in support of 
their leadership gathered on the Capitol 
steps to protest the firing of Mr. Quinn. 

The workers in private industry of 
this country have been given the right to 
collectively bargain. Many Federal em- 
ployees have similarly organized and are 
accorded that right. Only those least 
able to demonstrate muscle are intimi- 
dated when they try to exercise that 
right. We cannot take the position that 
someone else is responsible. In this case, 
the buck stops here. 


CHARLES J. BELLAMY, EDITOR AND 
GENTLEMAN, RETIRES FROM THE 
SPRINGFIELD DAILY NEWS, 
WHICH HIS FAMILY FOUNDED IN 
1880 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN: THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Charles J. 
Bellamy, one of the most witty and per- 
ceptive newspaper editors I have ever 
known, and the descendant of a distin- 
guished family in American journalism, 


has retired from the staff of the Spring- 
field, Mass., Daily News, which his father 
and uncle founded 89 years ago for the 
benefit and enlightenment of the com- 
mon man and immigrant class then com- 
ing to our great country. 

Mr. Bellamy’s first service to the news- 
paper was in 1893 when he broke ground 
for the new Springfield Daily News 
building at Dwight and Worthington 
Streets in Springfield. 

His father, Charles J. Bellamy, Sr., 
was cofounder of the Daily News with 
his brother, Edward, who later left the 
newspaper to write his famous “Looking 
Backward,” one of the most influential 
books ever written. 

Mr. Bellamy succeeded his father as 
editor and publisher upon his graduation 
from Yale University in 1913, and 2 years 
later, in 1915, sold the majority interest 
in the Daily News to Sherman H. Bowles. 

Mr, Speaker, I take this opportunity 
to. wish Mr. Bellamy, who has always 
remained young in heart and mind and 
spirit, a healthful and long life in re- 
tirement. He has always been a great 
gentleman in the true sense of the word. 
T include an editorial on’Mr. Bellamy and 
å news story, published in the Daily News 
on June 28 and June 30, with my remarks 
in the RECORD: 

CHARLES BELLAMY, A GENTLEMAN 

Charles Bellamy, father and son, served 
The Daily News: for all but 18 of our 89 
years. 

The father founded the newspaper and 
was its editor and publisher for 31 years. The 
son served as an officer of the publishing 
company and a member of the editorial de- 
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partment for 37 years until his retirement 
Saturday. 

Charles Bellamy Jr. has been more than 
our newspaper’s link with its origins, and 
more than our “old families’ editor” as he 
allowed us to call him. 

In fact, Mr, Beliamy always made friends 
with the youngest members of our staff. He 
has the appeal of the master raconteur. Also, 
some older writers here have noticed that 
only the young could engage Mr. Bellamy in 
repartes and rely blissfully on his mercy. 

However, these are but the superficial rea- 
sons for his rapport with the young. He has 
always been more interested in tomorrow 
than in yesterday, and has been optimistic 
that change will lead to improvement, 

Indeed, it is not what is old about Mr. 
Bellamy, but what is young about him, that 
we shall miss. 

When he founded this newspaper, Charles 
Bellamy Sr. said that he intended it to be 
a gentleman. He raised his son the same way. 
CHARLES BELLAMY RETIRES From DAILY News 

STAFF 

Charlies J. Bellamy, 78, retired today after 
37 years on the staff of The Daily News, which 
his father and uncle founded 89, years ago. 

Bellamy’s first service to the newspaper 
was in 1893 when he broke ground for The 
Daily News building at Dwight and Worth- 
ington Streets where the.Telephone Build- 
ing now stands. Last year,he broke ground 
for The Springfield Newspapers Building 
now nearing completion at Main and Cypress 
Streets. 

His father, Charles J. Bellamy, Sr., was 
cofounder of The Daily News with his 
brother, Edward, who -left the newspaper to 
write “Looking Backward,” one of the most 
influential books ever written. 

Charles Bellamy, Sr., remained as editor 
and publisher until his death in 1911. His 
son and namesake became publisher in 1913, 
the year of his graduation from Yale, and 
sold .the majority. interest to Sherman H. 
Bowles in 1915. 

After World War I, in which Bellamy served 
as an Army captain, he became assistant 
telegraph editor of The Daily News where 
he remained until 1926, when he entered the 
brokerage business, He returned.to The Daily 
News editorial department in 1941 and re- 
mained until today. 

Bellamy has served in several community 
positions, including campaign chairman 
and president of Springfield Community 
Chest, trustee and president of City Library 
Association, president of the Adult Educa- 
tion Council and a member of the Police 
Commission. He is a member of the Colony 
Club. 

Bellamy, who has lived at Kimball Towers 
since the Colony Club’s Wesson Mansion 
was destroyed by fire, will now make his home 
with his daughter, Mrs. Jo Bellamy Shuart, 
and family in East Longmeadow. 


CAPITOL RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN-THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, ram glad 
to find that a number of other Members 
of this body are refusing to remain silent 
on the serious matter of employee rela- 
tions in the Congress. Situations have 
how deteriorated to a point where none 
of us can afford to ignore them any 
longer. The Architect of the Capitol has 
now fired an employee who would dare 
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attempt to raise for discussion the sub= 
ject of adequate wages and working con- 
ditions for restaurant workers. 

It seems to. me more than an accident 
that these employees who are in a very 
weak bargaining position are now being 
intimidated by conduct om the part of 
the Architect which would be repugnant 
by any normal labor relations standards, 
but is nothing less than scandalous when 
it occurs here in the U.S. Congress over 
minimal adjustments in wages and 
working conditions. 

I think the question raised here is 
basic. In my opinion everyone who works 
on the Hill ought to be able to join any 
union or association of his or her choice. 
This is too fundamental a principle for 
anyone to surrender in order to be em- 
ployed by the U.S, Congress. 


HAZARDOUS TOYS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the great joys of life is 
giving a small child a toy, but today it 
is all too possible that such a gift can 
bring death or serious injury, instead 
of happiness. 

Recent hearings of the National Com- 
mission on Product Safety vividly illus- 
trated. the dangers of many common 
toys, given to children in innocence, con- 
cealing their hidden hazards under 
bright colorings. 

The dangers vary. Some toys contain 
spikes underneath an easily destroyed 
covering; other toys burn easily; still 
others are explosive or sharply pointed. 
Even toys designed for cribs often can 
strangle or smother a tiny baby. 

Many of these hazards were described 
recently by Mrs. Joanne Lopez in a series 
of articles published in the San Jose 
News from June 15 through June 20, 
1969. Mrs. Lopez, a reporter for the 
Mercury-News, discovered some of these 
hazardous toys on sale in, the Santa 
Clara Valley. Her warnings to parents 
were timely and much needed. The read- 
ership response was immediate and par- 
ents added to the list of dangerous toys 
with their discoveries in their own 
homes. I would like to share Mrs. Lopez’ 
series of articles with all who are inter- 
ested in the safety of children and I in- 
clude the series of stories in the -RECORD 
at the close of my remarks. : 

The hazards are real. Examples crop 
up every day. Children are being injured 
and even killed by these toys. Therefore, 
today Lam joining other Congressmen 
and Senators in introducing the Child 
Protection Act of 1969. 

The bill closes existing gaps in the 
Federal Hazardous Substances Act and 
protects children from toys and other 
articles for their usé which are hazard- 
ous due to the presence of electrical, 
mechanical, or thermal hazards. 

My action. today is a direct. result of 


the stories written by -Mrs. Lopez, and 


published in the San Jose News; and I 
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wish to thank her and her newspaper 
for bringing this problem to my atten- 
tion and to the attention of its thou- 
sands of readers. The series of articles 
follow: 


Unsare Tors—EvenN THE Do. 
Couro BE LETHAL 
(By Joanne Lopez) 

A few moments after giving her 16-month- 
old child a new doll, a young mother in 
Lexington, Mass., returned to find that the 
child had removed the legs, exposing three- 
inch spikes which the mother described as 
“lethal weapons.” 

In Greenwich, Conn., a 13-month-old boy 
hanged himself from the string of a musical 
toy designed “to entertain infants in their 
cribs.” 

Eleven Philadelphia, Pa., children had to 
have small one-inch plastic darts removed 
from their lungs when they inhaled them 
instead of blowing them out of a small plas- 
tic blowgun. 

These are but three of the many case 
histories taken from the files of the National 
Commmission on Product Safety, a seven- 
member team that is seeking passage of a Toy 
Safety Act that would give the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare the power to 
ban lethal toys and infants’ furniture from 
the market. 

It is ironic that despite the large number 
of federal agencies involved in consumer 
protection, there presently exists no single 
agency to which consumers can direct com- 
plaints. 

Furthermore, there presently exists no set 
of uniform safety standards with which to 
screen and govern toys manufactured in the 
United States. 


THE CASE OF THE LETHAL CRIB 


A tragic example of the need for imme- 
diate legislation is the case of the Rev. John 
R. Dryer, pastor of Convenant Presbyterian 
Church in Wellsville, Ohio, and the father of 
a crib death victim, 

At the age of one year and 17 days, his 
first child Johnny became entangled in a 
lidded “Kiddie Koop” and was strangled to 
death. 

According to Rev. Mr. Dryer, the tragedy 
was attributable to a long metal hinge so 
constructed that the more his infant son 
tried to pull away, the tighter it clamped 
ae Aai between the lid and side of the 
crib. 

Efforts were made by the National Com- 
mission on Product Safety to have repre- 
sentatives of the crib manufacturer testify, 
but written and telephoned invitations to 
appear were summarily rejected with the 
notation that “We will mot be able to 
testify...” 

The firm, which continues to market the 
crib, is one of the largest in the infant furni- 
ture industry, with showrooms in Chicago, 
Los Angeles, New York City, San Francisco 
and Seattle. 

The company’s slogan, ironically set forth 
in its catalog, is: “Since 1912. Your baby’s 
health, safety and comfort ... our only 
business.” 


THE FIRM EXPRESSED SYMPATHY 


The Rev. Mr. Dryer explained to the com- 
mission how, upon the death of his son, he 
pleaded with the manufacturer either to 
make the crib safe or stop selling it. 

The firm expressed “sympathy.” 

In frustration and grief, the Rev. Mr. Dryer 
subsequently instituted civil action for dam- 
aeo and finally settled out of court for $15,- 


You Buy 


He sorrowfully told the commission how 
dismaying this kind of “compensation” was, 
and urged adoption of federal safety stand- 
ards or federal laws which might prevent the 
recurrence of such a tragedy. 

Dr. Brian D. Blackbourne, assistant medi- 
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cal examiner of Dade County, Fla., told the 
commission that only three and one-half 
weeks before the death of Johnny Dryer, the 
nine-month-old son of a Coral Gables, Fla., 
policeman died in an identical manner. 

Blackbourne further testified before the 
commission on the mis-design of certain 
slatted cribs and playpens—the “Kiddy 
Koop" is not a slatted crib. 

He informed the commission that in a 
period of 12 years, 11 infants in the Miami 
area had died of strangulation accidents. 
Projected nationally, the Miami statistics 
would indicate that there are at least 200 
such crib deaths a year. 


IRONICALLY THERE'S NO STANDARD 


According to Larry A. Schott, chief of the 
National Commission on Product Safety's in- 
vestigations unit, officials in Los Angeles esti- 
mated that 15 to 20 of the 250 deaths each 
year due to crib strangulation could be at- 
kapten to “mechanical compression of in- 

ants.” 

Schott described for the commission how 
cribs can be dangerous if the slats are too 
wide apart. His analysis indicated that where 
slats are three and one-half inches or more 
apart, an infant can get his head entangled 
between them and strangle while trying to 
free himself. 

As a parent, do you find it ironic that there 
presently exists no industry or government 
standard to govern this and other such cru- 
cial factors of design? 


Unsare Torys—Many ON THE MARKET CAN 
Matm—Anp Even KILL 
(By Joanne Lopez) 

“The little toy dog is covered with dust, 
but sturdy and staunch he stands .. .” 

If Eugene Field were alive and well and 
living in the 20th Century, as the saying 
goes, he might well feel compelled to revise 
2 first stanza of his poignant "Little Boy 

ue” 

Any little toy dog that remains around long 
enough to collect dust these days, more than 
likely does not “sturdy and staunch” stand. 

Usually, an eye or two is missing, an ear 
or a tail, and sometimes, a leg or three. 

Toys today come complete with timed 
obsolescence, as do most all consumer goods. 
The public has been educated to accept the 
fact that “they just don’t make ’em like 
they used to.” 


TOYS THAT CAN MAIM AND KILL 


American parents, however, should be ap- 
palled that they are, albeit unknowingly, 
accepting the fact that there are a number 
of toys on the market today that can maim, 
and, in some cases kill. 

For instance: 

A baby rattle with eight sharp inflexible 
spikes, 

A stuffed rabbit whose ears are fitted on 
sharp wire. 

A doll whose hair ribbon is attached with 
a straight pin. 

A “toy” oven that heats up to 600 degrees. 

Party balloon whistles that can be inhaled. 

“Magic” candles that reignite after being 
blown out. 

The aforementioned “toys” were among 
the ten potentially lethal playthings pre- 
sented by Dr. Arnold B. Elkind, chairman of 
the National Commission on Product Safety, 
during a recent U.S. Senate consumer sub- 
committee hearing on the proposed Toy 
Safety Act that would give the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare the power to 
ban such lethal toys from the market. 

The National Commission on Product 
Safety, which was established in the 90th 
Congress, was directed to develop means to 
protect the American consumer from unrea- 
sonable hazards in products commonly used 
in and around the home today. 

In carrying out its primary job, the com- 
mission became acutely aware of grave inade- 
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quacies in-the protection of children against 
death and injury from hazardous toys and 
other articles intended for use by children. 


PROTECTION FOR OUR CHILDREN 


On the basis of its findings, the seven- 
member commission is recommending legis- 
lation to strengthen the Child Protection Act 
of 1966 to include protection against hazards 
not now subject to regulation. 

Specifically the commission is seeking en- 
actment of the Child Protection Act of 1969 
which would allow for protection against 
electrical, mechanical and thermal hazards. 

The act would amend the Federal Hazard- 
ous Substances Act of June 1967 which was 
limited primarily to toxic, extremely flamma- 
ble and corrosive substances. 

Since the commission's first public hearing 
last October in New York, its fact-finding 
efforts have produced some shocking 
statistics. 

Of the nearly 56 million children under 
15 years of age in the United States, more 
than 15,000 die each year from accidents 
at a rate of 28 per 100,000 population. This 
figure is higher than the deaths from can- 
cer, contagious diseases, heart diseases and 
gastroenteritis combined. 

Another 17 million children annually are 
injured severely enough to restrict normal 
activity or require medical attention—at a 
rate of 300 per 1000 population. 


CAN WE EDUCATE FOR SAFETY? 


Questioned about the most urgent need in 
accident prevention, Dr. Allan B. Coleman, 
chairman of the Committee on Accident 
Prevention of the American Academy of 
Pediatrics, stated, “It is probably not 
education.” 

Dr. Coleman, who testified at the commis- 
sion’s New York hearing, admitted that he 
and his colleagues are getting somewhat dis- 
enchanted with the idea that one can educate 
for safety. 

“Education is useful” he maintained. “But 
as I have written in the past, the person who 
pays the most heed to educated effort doesn’t 
need it and didn’t need it in the first place. 
The biggest need is probably engineering 
for safety, built-in safety, fail-safe products 
and fail-safe designs.” 

Morris Kaplan, for the past 22 years tech- 
nical director for Consumers Union of the 
United States, Inc., a non-profit organiza- 
tion that publishes Consumer Reports, al- 
most echoes Dr. Coleman's opinion. 

In a statement before the commission, 
Kaplan pointed out that toys are different 
from any other product on the market in 
several significant ways. 

“They (toys) are usually bought FOR the 
user, not BY the user,” Kaplan stated, “and 
the user usually can’t read instructions and 
cautions.” 

Therefore, he contended, the education of 
the consumer of the toys, the child, presents 
@ serious problem. 

“A toy manufacturer can’t educate the 
child in the safe use of a toy; he must educate 
the purchaser. That’s hard enough if it’s a 
parent,” maintained Kaplan, “but if it’s a 
doting grandparent who has long forgotten 
the many ways a child can interact with a 
toy it's doubly difficult.” 

Kaplan further emphasized the unique- 
ness of toys from the point of view of 
product safety in this manner: “Toys are 
not necessities of life but embellishments of 
it, so that the argument that can be made 
about trading off some safety risk against 
some vital human need cannot be made for 
toys as it has been for other consumer 
products.” 

He concluded that in designing a toy the 
manufacturer has a responsibility (even be- 
yond that of the manufacturer of a product 
bought and used by an adult) to choose ma- 
terials and methods of construction that re- 
quire a minimum of education on the part 
of the user to make it safe. 
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“Ideally,” Kaplan opined, “it (a toy) 
should be child-proof—that is, no - 
ble use or abuse by a child should make it 
unsafe. And anyone who has children can 
appreciate what a task that is!” 


BABY RATTLES 


Last Thursday evening on the way home 
from work, this reporter stopped at her 
neighborhood supermarket to pick up a few 
items, one of which happened to be baby 
food. Right next to the baby food display, 
she spotted a number of baby rattles that 
resembled ones ordered off the market on 
May 6 in New York by Bess Myerson Grant, 
consumer affairs commissioner. This report- 
er purchased the rattle, brought it home 
and discovered inside: Eight sharp inflexible 
metal prongs protruding from a dise inside 
the handle. Intact, the prongs are sur- 
rounded only by a thin cardboard and 
plastic cylinder decorated with various ani- 
mals. Made in Japan and distributed by Re- 
liance Products Corp. in Woonsocket, R.I., 
this particular rattle sells for the discount 
price of 48 cents. Ironically, it includes a 
guarantee: “This toy is made of the purest 
materials and unconditionally guaranteed 
to be completely safe.” This reporter would 
like to point out that the rattles were not 
on display Monday of last week, thus in- 
dicating that they are part of a recent ship- 
ment. 

UNREPORTED INCIDENTS CREATE DISTORTED 

View OF INJURIES 


(By Joanne Lopez) 


Luckily, a young couple in Flushing, Mich., 
heard the choking and crying of their six- 
month-old son in time to rescue him when 
he managed to twist the long cord of his 
toy telephone—the telephone had been ad- 
vertised as a “crib” toy—around his neck. 

In Downey, Calif., a mother discovered, 
while attempting to replace loosened orna- 
ments, that the bow on her child’s doll was 
secured by an inch-long spike with a handle 
that made it easily removable. 

A Philadelphia, Pa., mother was horrified 
to discover that after a few minutes play 
with a new musical rattle, her baby had re- 
moved the plastic and cardboard top from 
the handle and uncovered seven spikes, rang- 
ing from one and one-half to three inches in 
length. 

These additional case histories from the 
files of the National Commission on Product 
Safety point up the fact that many parents 
have not been educated to realize the 
dangerous potential of the toys they buy. 

When their child innocently injures him- 
self, they tend to blame their own inatten- 
tion, or accept the accident fatalistically, 
rather than look to the manufacturer’s negli- 
gence as the true source of injury. 


A DISTORTED VIEW OF INJURIES 


Testifying before the National Commission 
on Product Safety, Boston attorney Edward 
M. Swartz produced an armload of toys pur- 
chased during a half-hour shopping trip 
through Boston. 

He proceeded to pull the suction tips from 
an assortment of “toy” arrows; then, with 
the accompanying bow, fired the arrows 
through two thicknesses of corrugated card- 
board. 

He also showed the commission a doll’s 
hair-ribbon attached with dangerous pro- 
truding pins, sharp metal fins on a toy rocket, 
and a number of other potentially lethal 
“toys.” 

Ironically, Swartz stated: “The number of 
reported decisions which involve injuries 
caused by defective toys is surprisingly 


Most likely, many cases never even get into 
court; then too, a number of injuries are not 
serious enough to warrant litigation, Cost 


alone, in some makes lawsuite 


prohibitive. 


cases, 
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Law professor F. Reed Dickerson of 
Indiana University cited for the commission 
one case that would require $10,000 just to go 
to trial. 

The result is a rather distorted view of the 
number of children’s injuries caused by toys. 


THE CASES OF THE RED HERRING 


Swartz, who prepared a report on unsafe 
toys at the request of the commission, terms 
a “red herring” the case involving a mother 
who purchased a plastic “Blo-Yr-Top” for her 
18-year-old daughter. The store clerk specifi- 
cally told her the top was safe. 

The mother put it in a paper bag under- 
neath many groceries, and when the daughter 
spun the top for the first time, it exploded 
and shattered, cutting her nose and eye. 

The child lost the sight of her right eye. 

The mother, however, was denied recovery 
because the retailer—action was against the 
retailer only—without calling any witnesses, 
successfully contended that the mother failed 
to prove the top was not in the same condi- 
tion as when it was purchased and that it 
was not damaged by being carried home 
under the groceries. 


AN IRONIC DECISION 


The final case Swartz presented in his 
report involved that of a 14-year-old student 
who made a whip from a rolled bed sheet 
bounded with pieces of wire. 

The boy gave the “whip” to a teenage 
friend to use, and as the second boy was using 
it a piece of wire flew off and struck him in 
the eye. The injured lad brought suit on 
negligence against the boy who made the 
whip. 

Recovery for the injured lad was sustained. 

The court held that the boy who made the 
whip was in the same position as one who 
manufactures or owns an instrument he 
knows to be dangerous. 

If he disposes of this dangerous instrument 
in a way which he ought to foresee as causing 
harm to a third person, he owes a legal duty 
to such third person to prevent injury to him. 

“In effect,” marvels Swartz, “this case holds 
a private individual who makes a dangerous 
toy from homemade materials to the same 
standards of due care imposed on commercial 
manufacturers.” 

Tronic? 


Toy SAFETY—SHOULD THEY Be SAFE ONLY 
Ir USED AS INTENDED? 
(By Joanne Lopez) 

In 1967, Congress recognized a new human 
“right”—the right of the consumer “to be 
protected against unreasonable risk of bodily 
harm from products purchased on the open 
market for the use of himself and his family.” 

William G., Cole of Shelbourne Falls, Mass., 
is one consumer who justly feels he has been 
denied this new human “right.” 

His nine-year-old son, Ronald, was blinded 
when an exploding cap device—it was ad- 
vertised as “harmless’—hurtled a feathered 
projectile into his eye. 

Immediatley following the accident, the 
elder Cole went to the retailer from whom 
the toy had been purchased and asked that 
it be taken off the shelves. 

Checking at a later date, the distraught 
father found that the item was still being 
sold. 

The National Commission on Product 
Safety decided to investigate the incident 
and enlisted the aid of the Cornell Aeronau- 
tical Laboratories. 

The Cornell study revealed that when a 
single ordinary cap is used and the missile 
thrown down onto a surface, the upper part 
of the toy will move at 54 miles an hour. 

However, the study pointed out, “it is com- 
mon practice for children to put more than 
one cap into these toys.” 

When two caps are inserted, the upper part 
(that which caused the Cole boy’s blindness) 
will fly at a velocity approaching 79 miles per 
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hour, and with three caps it will move at a 
speed in excess of 80 miles per hour. 

It is obvious, as the report notes, that “the 
most important potential hazard may be 
vested in the inventiveness of the user.” 


ALL AGREE SOMETHING MUST BE DONE 


Presently, it would appear that this new 
human “right” is in the hands of the manu- 
facturers of America who have exclusive 
power over standards that apply to a vast 
variety of products—one of which is the toys 
we buy for our children. 

The seven-member National Commission 
on Product Safety, in recommending a Toy 
Safety Act to remedy the situation, cites the 
fact that there are “a number of toys on the 
market today that can maim, and, in some 
cases, kill.” 

Whether the proposed legislation will 
abolish the present system of voluntary 
standards in favor of government-controlled 
pre-marketing clearance, remains to be seen. 

All concerned, however, seem to agree that 
something must be done—and soon! 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL TAKES A STAND 


The Toy Manufacturers of America, at 
present, maintain a Safety Standards Com- 
mittee which it claims works in conjunction 
with the National Safety Council to elim- 
inate specific hazards in toys that are 
brought to its attention by the consuming 
public. 

Richard J. Manuell, child safety consultant 
of the National Safety Council, however, told 
the commission that “the National Safety 
Council is not a clearing-house for toys,” 
and that, in fact, there is no systematic re- 
view by the council of toys that come into 
the marketplace. 

Commenting that “you can’t completely 
protect the child,” Manuell stated that the 
results of a study conducted by the council 
concluded that “toy injuries are most often 
the result of a lack of parental supervision 
and instruction rather than a defect in man- 
ufacturing.” 

Manuell further advised the commission 
that “we (the National Safety Council) are 
quite satisfied with what the toy industry 
has been doing in the United States.” 

He added that “A child has to experience 
some minor injuries, some minor experiences 
of trauma in order to learn.” 

However, upon being informed of the fail- 
ure of the Federal Hazardous Substances Act 
to cover many of the hazards presently 
found in toys, Manuell admitted that the 
act was in need of amendment to remedy 
the situation with respect to children’s toys. 

Subsequently, a letter addressed to the 
commission stated the official position of the 
National Safety Council on the matter of 
the proposed Toy Safety Act: 

“The National Safety Council welcomes 
the opportunity to go on record as support- 
ing a need for an amendment to the Child 
Protection Act, 1966, extending the act to 
cover electrical, mechanical and thermal 
hazards with appropriate exemptions similar 
to those in the present act covering chem- 
istry sets, etc.” 

Testifying before the commission on be- 
half of the Toy Manufacturers of America, 
Aaron Locker, a New York attorney, in- 
formed the commission that the toy indus- 
try’s annual sales range from $2.5 to $3 
billion. 

He went on to disagree with a number of 
observations of prior witnesses who had 
identified particular toys as hazardous, but 
he conceded that hazardous toys do occa- 
sionally come into the channels of com- 
merce. 

“As far as the (toy) industry is concerned, 
if there are hazardous toys which are not 
covered by the present definition under the 
Child Protection Act of what is a hazardous 
toy, and I believe there are—I think electric 
shock hazard is a good example of this—we 
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should have no opposition to the extension 
of the legislation to prohibit such known 
hazards.” 

In conclusion, Locker observed that “most 
of the safety work of toy manufacturers is 
concentrated on making playthings that are 
safe when used as intended.” 

However, in F. Reed Dickerson’'s “Product 
Safety in Household Goods,” in the section 
on toys, & 1961 study on safety states: “The 
survey concluded that, with respect to,com- 
mercial toys, injuries usually resulted from 
misuse.” 

And, as any-parent knows, ‘’misuse” is the 
order of the day with a toy. 


Unsare Torys—Is Ir EnoucH To Ban THEM 
ONLY AFTER THEY Hurt SOMEONE? 
(By Joanne Lopez) 

A seventh-grade science enthusiast in Ohio 
who used matchheads to power toy “rockets” 
was killed before his young sister’s eyes when 
the missile blew up prematurely and 
“launched” itself through his throat. 

A two-and-one-half-year-old boy in Straf- 
ford, Pa., lost an eye when he fell against 
the unprotected metal handgrip of the tod- 
dler’s tricycle on which he was riding. 

A two-year-old San Jose boy required 
brain surgery when he fell onto a sharp steel 
spike used to secure the wheels of a toy 
wagon designed for toddlers, 

A lawsuit—which, unfortunately, can only 
compensate a victim, not prevent marketing 
of unsafe products—is pending in the San 
Jose case. 

These and other case histories taken from 
the files of the National Commission on 
Product Safety adds up to one thing—that 
there are a number of toys on the American 
market today that can maim, and, in some 
cases, kill. 

Furthermore, there is such a gap in exist- 
ing legislation that physical hazards such as 
electric shock, burn, cut and puncture with 
regard to children’s toys are not covered by 
the present Federal Hazardous Substances 
Act, 


OUR MOST TRAUMATIZED INDIVIDUALS? 


Boston attorney Edward M. Swartz, who 
displayed a number of toys that could in- 
flict grievous injury or death before a hear- 
ing of the National Commission on Product 
Safety, was prompted to comment: 

“It is interesting that recently, with the 
new regulations we have regarding the auto- 
mobile industry, they (the auto makers) 
finally recognized the danger of protrusions. 
Now, who are most traumatized individuals, 
aside from parents, in our society? 

“Obviously, they are children,” he con- 
tinued. 

“They fall countless numbers of times each 
day, and if they are given anything with 
protrusions on it, the risk of injury is seri- 
ously increased.” 

Isn’t the fact that it took a law to force 
the auto industry to recall defective cars 
indicative of the action that must be taken 
in regard to unsafe toys? 

According to Aaron Locker, the New York 
attorney who testified before the commission 
on behalf of the’ Toy Manufacturers of 
America, “Most of the safety work Of toy 
manufacturers is concentrated on making 
Playthings that are safe when used as in- 
tended.” 

However, as Morris Kaplan, technical di- 
rector of Consumers Union of the U.S. Inc., 
noted: “They (toys) are usually bought for 
the user, not by the user.” 

WARNING NOT ENOUGH 

“Let the buyer beware,” you say? 

Never has the old Latin proverb been more 
meaningful than today—in the face of the 


massive annual toll of deaths and injuries 
in American households. 


“Let the buyer. beware” alone, however, 
provides no protection for the adult con- 
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sumer, much less the child, in this day and 
age when certain “seals of approval” have 
been found to be worth about as much as 
the paper on which they are printed, 

It is also rather idealistic for parents to 
assume that pride, self-interest and stiff 
competition are enough to motivate manu- 
facturers to produce safe products for our 
children. 

Is, then, the answer some sort of standard 
pre-clearance regulated by the government? 

Kaplan, speaking for Consumers Union, 
believes a system of pre-clearance is the 
answer. 

“We hold that no product, toy or otherwise, 
should be allowed on sale until it has been 
judged safe by reasonable standards.” 

Kaplan also said that CU is pleased to 
note that passage of the Toy Safety Act 
won't close the books on hazardous toys as 
far as the commission is concerned. 

Commission Chairman Arnold B. Elkind 
contends that it might not be enough pro- 
tection to remove hazardous products from 
the market only after they have hurt some- 
one. 

The Toy Safety Act being sought by the 
National Commission on Product Safety 
would enable the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare to ban toys from the mar- 
ket that pose hazards from “starp or pro- 
truding edges, fragmentation, ete.” 

Since the commission’s recommendation 
for the enactment of the Child Protection 
Act of 1969, legislation to carry it out has 
been endorsed by the Administration and 
introduced in both the House and Senate. 

And the seven-member commission has 
high hopes that the 91st Congress will see fit 
to pass such legislation so that American 
children may be protected from such un- 
necessary hazards. 

But, what to do in the meantime? 

First and foremost, “Let the buyer beware.” 

Secondly, concerned parents might do well 
to follow the advice of Swartz, the aforemen- 
tioned Boston attorney who also prepared a 
report on unsafe toys at the request of the 
commission. 

If an accident occurs, parents should ques- 
tion the manufacturer’s negligence as a pos- 
sible source of injury—not just their own 
inattention. 

Lastly, it might be well for parents to re- 
member: “The wheel that squeaks the loud- 
est is the one that gets the grease.” 


UTAH HONORS HANDICAPPED 
CITIZENS 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
have always been impressed with in- 
dividuals who have conquered personal 
handicaps to become productive mem- 
bers of society. Unfortunately, too many 
times these accomplishments go unno- 
ticed by the general public. I hope to 
change that in a small way today. 

I bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the recent meeting of the Goy- 
ernor’s Committee on Employment and 
the Handicapped in the State of Utah. 
At this meeting two of my constituents 
were given State and National recogni- 
tion for their contribution to furthering 
development and understanding ‘in this 
area, Miss Kathy DeAnn Saxton won the 
Utah “Ability Counts” writing contest. 
Miss Saxton is a junior at Bonneville 
High School in Ogden. Her report went 
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on to take first place in the national 
ability counts contest. She was here in 
Washington a few weeks ago to accept 
this award at the annual meeting of the 
President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped. Kathy visited my 
office and proudly displayed the picture 
she had been given of President Nixon 
congratulating her. 

Mr. Richard Thomas, a Logan, Utah, 
jeweler, received the Utah Handicapped 
Citizen of the Year Award. Dick, as he 
is known by all his associates, is a victim 
of polio. This handicap has not, how- 
ever, lessened his activities. Dick Thomas 
is an active member of his community 
and is an avid supporter of Utah State 
University where he is known as a friend 
by all students who associate with him 
in purchasing jewelry. He is indeed a 
model citizen. 

These two fine people have done more 
than their share to promote and develop 
opportunities for the handicapped. I 
salute them today and urge all respon- 
sible citizens to follow their outstanding 
example. 


HON, WILLIAM H. BATES 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, enco- 
miums concerning the late William H. 
Bates continue to come in. In this con- 
nection, I am in receipt of a letter from 
our former colleague, the Honorable A. 
Sydney Herlong, Jr. 

Tinsert his letter at this point: 


ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTHEASTERN RAILROADS, 
Washington, D.C., June 23, 1969. 
Hon. L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
Chairman, House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, Rayburn Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHARMAN: I heard your remarks 
on the floor of the House today in tribute 
to the memory of our dear friend Bill Bates. 
They were most fitting and beautifully de- 
livered. I know you were under a great emo- 
tional strain because your heart was so heavy. 
I know how well you two worked together 
and what a loss his passing is to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, to our country and 
to you personally. 

I just want you to know that I share your 
sorrow. Having served with Bill in the House 
of Representatives for 19 years I had come 
to love him as a brother. We were in each 
other’s homes often and truly the Good Lord 
never made a finer man. I have not known 
one who had more genuinely outstanding 
qualities than Bill Bates. He spent a week- 
end with me and some other friends just be- 
fore he went into the hospital. I had the 
opportunity to visit him several times during 
his illness. He was, of course, most uncom- 
fortable, but he never lost that ebullient 
spirit which endeared him to all who knew 
him, I came away from my visits feeling 
enriched by the very fact that I had been in 
his presence, Of him it can truly be said this 
world is a better place because he passed 
this way. As you said, your Committee, the 
Congress and our country are poorer because 
of this great loss—but we have some wonder- 
ful memories that we will carry with us 
always. 

Thank you for the fine job you did. 

Most sincerely, 
A, SYDNEY HERLONG, Jr. 
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TAXPAYERS DEMAND LAW AND 
ORDER ON CAMPUS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Federal 
funds are the taxes which hard-working 
Americans have paid to their Govern- 
ment. They are used for the good of the 
Nation—not as a private source of pri- 
vate income. When Federal grants are 
made to assist an individual in a pro- 
gram of education or research, and that 
individual is either unable or unwilling 
to do his part, there is no justification 
for the continued subsidy. 

The ultimate absurdity is the case 
where students who, with Federal aid, 
are studying English fail their courses. 
They then feloniously seize the buildings 
of their college, steal foodstuffs from the 
cafeteria, rename the buildings after a 
convicted pimp, arm themselves, and 
proclaim ‘“nonnegotiable’ demands. 
Among their demands is one to the effect 
that they all get passing grades in 
English in any class where they have a 
white instructor. 

To terminate the subsidy to such “stu- 
dents” is far from a violation of any 
possible freedom of either speech or as- 
sembly which they might claim. It is 
simply a matter of refusing to throw 
good money after bad. The people to 
whom the money belongs—who earned 
it and paid it in taxes—understand this 
simple situation perfectly, and they de- 
mand that crime, anarchy, and sedition 
no longer be subsidized and rewarded 
with their hard-earned money. 

A news article follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 29, 1969] 
Nixon “LINE” ON CoLLEGES REPORTED SET 

President Nixon has circulated a Michigan 
professor's traditionalist view on higher edu- 
cation to top administration figures and 
directed them to “follow this line,” the 
American Council of Education says. 

The University of Michigan professor, S, J. 
Tonsor, made his comments at an April 1 
meeting of the National Association of 
Manufacturers in Washington which the 
President attended. 

“I am sure the establishment reaction to 
this speech will be ‘tut, tut, this is old hat,” 
the Council quoted Nixon as saying in his 
memo to administration officials. 

“HAPPENS TO BE MY VIEW” 

“However, this happens to be my view. It 

will be a view that I will increasingly ex- 

press very vigorously in the months ahead. 
I want everybody who has anything to do 
with education to read this speech carefully 
and to follow this line in their public an- 
nouncements.” 

Nixon’s reported strong endorsement of 
Tonsor’s views is the first clear evidence of 
a definitive White House stance on higher 
education’s role, There seems to be no doubt 
among educational authorities of the au- 
thenticity of the White House memo, as re- 
ported by the council yesterday. 

Tonsor, a historian, expressed a basically 
conservative, traditional view of higher edu- 
cation’s role and urgéd institutions of higher 
learning to stick closely to teaching and avoid 
fields and projects for which they are un- 
equipped, including some types of research. 
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BLAMES EXTREMISTS 

In one passage of his speech, Tonsor said: 

“Student and professor activists inside the 
university and certain ideological groups out- 
side the university no longer believe the 
truth must be essential to the academy. Both 
the extreme right and the extreme left hold 
the same destructive view. 

“Both Mark Rudd of Columbia and Gov. 
Wallace of Alabama stand in the schoolroom 
door, and seen from the vantage point of 
the academy they. both hold the same low 
view of reasoned discourse, 

“These groups cannot be permitted to dis- 
rupt and destroy the institutions they so 
obviously do not understand. They consti- 
tute a small minority and it is possible that 
had university administrations not been long 
accustomed by their faculties to bearing fools 
gladly, these groups would already have dis- 
appeared from the campus scene.” 

CANNOT BE ALL THINGS 

Tonsor stressed his conviction that today’s 
universities cannot be all things to all men. 
He added that the idea of a multiversity is 
rightfully rejected by most students and by 
perceptive faculties. 

“They reject it not simply because it is im- 
possible to administer but because it is an 
institution without goals. It does not know 
its own mind. ... To compound the problem 
now by expecting the university to become 
@ court of last resort for the. solution of the 
major social problems of our times will only 
deepen the crisis which the university faces,” 
Tonsor declared. 

“Higher education,” Tonsor said, “has as 
its chief goals the education of young men 
and young women.” 


PITTSBURGH BLACK CONTRACTORS 
FIGHT BOND, CAPITAL PROBLEMS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
construction business, like many large 
industries, is fraught with failures and 
bankruptcies. But for those companies 
who stick it out and make a success of 
their efforts, the construction field. can 
be a very rewarding financial venture. 

The black contractor faces all of the 
obstacles to success that his white con- 
temporary encounters, plus a few more. 

Chief among these is the problem the 
minority contractor has in securing a 
performance bond, a guarantee that the 
work contracted for will. be carried out 
to the specifics of the contract. 

The black contractor, often new to the 
business, has little experience and’ even 
less capital—the two ingredients that 
make him a poor risk for a surety com- 


pany. 

His failure to get a bond means infre- 
quent work and this in turn hinders the 
future issuance of a bond. Thus the fa- 
miliar vicious circle forces the small 
contractor into a marginal job market. 
In other words, he takes anything he can 
get, often barely making a reasonable 
profit. 

The relation of these factors to the 
contractor’s credit. is also inescapable. 
No jobs, no bonds equals no credit. No 
credit means no jobs or bonds. It is sim- 
plistic, but it is telling. 
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United Skillcraft, Inc., a Pittsburgh 
black contracting firm, is attempting to 
bust out of the mold and become a 
permanent, successful fixture in the 
construction industry. 

A recent article in the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette tells of the company’s efforts. At 
this point I would like to introduce this 
story into the RECORD: 

Too Busy WIELDING HAMMERS, Saws—SKILL- 
CRAFT “Execs” Don’r RIDE DESKS 


(By Dave McConnell) 


When you hear the corporation president 
ordered to run down and fetch a hammer or 
climb out the window and lend a hand with 
the roofer it sounds mixed up. 

It’s like a swab jockey telling the Admiral 
to stand by to take a line, but it’s going on 
every day at 610-12 Somer St., Hill District, 
where United Skillerafts Inc., is remodeling 
an old four-apartment building. 

“We can’t afford an office full of executives 
—too much overhead,” says Chester Perkins, 
corporation president and carpenter. 

Peter Baker, vice president and plumber 
nodded and curtly said: “Work or get out.” 

The Skilicrafts men have come a long hard 
way to get where they are and, as Perkins 
says: “We have a rough road ahead but we'll 
make it.” 

Each of the group is skilled in one or an- 
other phase of the tricky, hard and dirty job 
of old home remodeling and repair, It’s.a job 
where a man has to be a jack of ail trades, 
one moment a plumber, the next plasterer 
or carpenter. 

In the past each got by taking on jobs here 
and there. They made just enough “to live 
on” and to purchase tools and a truck to cart 
their supplies. 

“No one would look at us for a contract 
job,” Perkins said. “We all were stuck with 
odds and ends, but it was dirty work and 
you couldn't get skilled union journeymen 
to do it.” 

“They wouldn’t know how to go about re- 
setting a sagging window or Jammed door 
frame,” Waller Claybrook, corporation secre- 
tary and electrician, said with a knowing 
chuckle. 

The group formed United Skillcrafts and 
in a city crying for housing, virtually beg- 
ging for crews to rehabilitate run down old 
houses, Perkins and his fellow officers went 
out to bid for contracts. 

Into the picture cropped: “They,” busi- 
ness with financial know-how. It provoked 
a dialogue between Perkins, Baker and Clay- 
brook which ran as follows: 

“It used to be they wouldn’t touch this 
work, 

“It’s tough.-It-means a hard day's work 
tearing out and then a skilled day’s work 
putting it back together. 

“Now Uncle Sam’s puting a buck into it 
they want to take it but want us to do the 
work.” 

Skillerafts found no room in the market 
for a new corporation with less than tiny 
assets. Even if their bids were low there was 
the problem of obtaining performance bonds. 
Companies were reluctant to cover a brand 
new firm with no experience record and as- 
sets which amounted only to a skilled work 
force composed of men determined to earn 
enough to pay their own way in life. 

“We need financing and can’t get it,” Per- 
kins said. 

Men of the Chamber vf Commerce of 
Greater Pittsburgh and the National Alli- 


‘ance of Businessmen, working to put the job 


training program across, heard of Perkin's 
problem. On their own: time they searched 
the nooks and crannies of the cavernous 
Federal money cave for Ways to get assist- 
ance—U.S. loans or government guarantees 
on loans from banks. 

“No soap,” Perkins said and shrugged 
shoulders broadened by hard work. 
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Help did come but not from the hodge- 
podge maze of Federal do-gooding. Quietly 
the United Methodist Church Union, Down- 
town, went to work. 

The church had been bequeathed four 
run-down buildings at 2017-31 DeRuad St., 
Uptown. 

“At first,” said Perkins, “they contracted 
with us to put the buildings in shape. We 
went to work. They liked the job we. were 
were doing and offered to sell us the build- 
ings. Then when they saw we really meant 
business they gave up the buildings and 
several thousand in ‘seed money’ to keep 
going.” 

United Skillcrafts is converting the build- 
ings into 16 three bedroom apartments and 
will use the income to advance other busi- 
ness enterprises. 

The renewal project is about half done 
and much of the profits from the contract 
on Somers street will go towards finishing 
it. 

But even the Somers Street job was hard 
to get. The Urban League of Pittsburgh of- 
fered a contract for the rehabilitation work. 
It looked good but no one would write a 
performance bond for United Skillcrafts. 

It looked hopeless until Interfaith Hous- 
ing Inc., composed of an alliance of churches, 
stepped forward to guarantee the bond. 

With the successful completion of the 
Somers Street job Perkins hopes to show a 
good performance record which will make it 
easier next time to get a bond. But working 
capital still is the new corporation's bug-a- 
boo. As Perkins explains: 

“Someone writes specifications but when 
we get to work we find rotten boards that 
must be replaced. While we're waiting for 
an order covering the additional work we 
have a payroll to meet and additional sup- 
plies to buy. That takes cash.” 

That's why the president, officers and di- 
rectors of United Skillcrafts are chasing ham- 
mers, helping shingle and running errands. 
They're scrouging every penny to build up 
a financial reserve. 

They may be chiefs, but they can’t afford 
Indians—yet. 

But when the long hard work day is done 
they can go back to their office and put in a 
few white collar hours after dinner keeping 
the books up to date and planning the next 
day’s schedule. 

“Like to be a corporation executive?” Per- 
kins asks. 


CAPTAIN DEMEY DIES IN VIETNAM 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr, LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Capt. John DeMey, an. outstanding 
young man from my district, was killed 
recently in Vietnam. I would like to com- 
mend his courage and honor his memory 
by including the following article in the 
RECORD: 


Capr. DeMey, In VIETNAM COMBAT 

The Army announced yesterday that Capt. 
John DeMey of 611 Mulberry Lane, Edge- 
wood, was killed June 20 in combat around a 
helicopter landing zone near the Cambodian 
border in South Vietnam. 

Captain DeMey, a 1962 graduate of West- 
ern Maryland College, was a career officer 
who returned to Vietnam March 8 for a sec- 
ond tour of duty. 

He was a company commander in the 1st 
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Air Cavalry Division in Tay Ninh province 
northwest of Saigon. 

Captain DeMey, 29, received a Purple Heart 
and was decorated by the South Vietnamese 
government while serving as an adviser to 
the South Vietnamese Army from September, 
1966, to June, 1967. 

ADMIRED TROOPS 

His wife, Joan, 26, recalled yesterday that 
he frequently spoke of his “admiration for 
the young boys” he was leading. She added 
that he had intended to volunteer for a rec- 
ord tour in Vietnam if he had not been as- 
signed there. 

Funeral services will be held at 11 A.M. 
Thursday at Eastport Methodist Church, An- 
napolis, with burial at Annapolis National 
Cemetery. 

Captain DeMey is survived by his parents, 
Chief Petty Officer and Mrs. Martin DeMey, 
USN (Ret.) of Annapolis; his paternal grand- 
mother, Mrs. John DeMey, of Sheboygan, 
Wis.; a brother, Martin DeMey, Jr., 21, of the 
Navy, and a sister, Miss Marie DeMey, of San 
Diego. 

He is also survived by his wife and two 
children, Craig, 6, and Mara, 3. 


A VETERAN SPEAKS ON ABM 
HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr, WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the tur- 
moil of the present ABM controversy, 
opinions by veterans assume added im- 
portance, Mr. Walter W. Burtt, Amer- 
icanism chairman of the Department of 
New Hampshire Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, has expressed his opinion in an 
interesting and challenging manner in 
a letter to the editor appearing recently 
in the Concord Daily Monitor. The let- 
ter follows: 

[From the Concord (N.H.) Daily Monitor, 
Apr. 24, 1969] 
VETERAN ANSWERS AN ABM Crrric 


Sm: This letter is in response to a letter 
signed by Edith Kissine of Silver Spring, 
Md., which appeared in your paper April 17, 
1969. 

In that letter Mrs. Kissine said the ABM 
anti-missile system proposed by President 
Nixon would be provocative and lead our 
nation on a suicide race. Such a statement 
is not true, so let's face facts. 

The anti-missile is a fantastic achieve- 
ment of American scientific and electronic 
genius which can shoot down enemy mis- 
siles hurtling through space at 18,000 miles 
per hour. In a matter of seconds, the anti- 
missile can sort out real warheads from 
among clouds of decoys, and then destroy 
the enemy warheads before they can de- 
story us with blast, radiation or fallout. The 
anti-missile has only one objective: to save 
American lives against enemy attack. The 
anti-missile is made up of three parts: the 
multi-function array radar, which is the ra- 
dar computer complex that identifies and 
tracks the attacking missile; the Spartan, 
which is the long-range anti-missile that 
destroys attacking missiles hundreds of 
miles out into space; the Sprint, which is 
the higher speed short range anti-missile 
that destroys attacking missiles at the edge 
of the atmosphere. 

There is not room here to go into all the 
technical aspects of the ABM defensive sys- 
tem, but there are a few points to be under- 
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stood; Firstly, the Safeguard ABM defensive 
system proposed by President Nixon is de- 
fensive in nature and designed to protect 
the nation’s retaliatory strike capability. 
Secondly, by deploying its own ABM system, 
the U.S. will strengthen its bargaining hand 
in any negotiations with Russia or Red 
China. The Soviet Union had already de- 
ployed an ABM system, which certainly tells 
us something. If we proceed with our own 
system it will serve as an added incentive for 
the Russians to negotiate a meaningful 
agreement on arms limitation. Thirdly, in 
deploying the Safeguard ABM system, we are 
letting Russia know that we do have retalia- 
tory capability, and this in itself will serve 
as a deterrent to any aggressor. Fourthly, 
we believe the Safeguard system will work. 
It is interesting to note that most of those 
scientists who have stated otherwise are men 
who have not been actively engaged in 
working on the ABM system. The great bulk 
of the critics of the system are the sociologi- 
cal intellectuals who dream of a world that 
is not yet a reality, 

In the last eight years the Soviet nuclear 
striking power has increased 300 per cent. 
In the last two years the Soviet missile force 
has nearly quadrupled. Yet, in the face of 
such enemy power, we still have to be treated 
to emotional outbursts against a weapon 
whose sole purpose is to save American lives. 
One wonders why. 

Let’s examine the arguments made against 
the anti-missile system. 

False argument No, 1: “The anti-missile 
costs too much and those billions should be 
spent on urban problems, etc,” Our answer: 
If we fail to deter or repel a nuclear attack, 
most Americans would not be alive to enjoy 
any money spent on other projects. Also, the 
anti-missile could be the cheapest life and 
property insurance anyone ever bought. 

False Argument No, 2: “The anti-missile is 
provocative.” Our answer: There is nothing 
more provocative about anti-missile system 
than there is about a burglar system. The 
only one who thinks the burglar alarm sys- 
tem is “provocative” is the burglar. A burglar 
alarm system is purely defensive, and never 
goes into action until the burglar is on your 
premises. 

False Argument No, 3: “The anti-missile is 
unnecessary because the Soviets are deterred 
from attacking us by the assured destruction 
capability of our offensive nuclear forces.” 
Our Answer: Since Russia already has an 
anti-missile system, we have no “assured 
destruction capability” against the U.S.S.R. 
But, as long as we have no anti-missile sys- 
tem the Soviets do have an “assured de- 
struction capability” against us. 

False Argument No. 4: “It would be a waste 
of money to build the anti-missile because 
we might have something better in ten years.” 
Our Answer: If anyone can look intos crystal 
ball and tell us the precise moment when 
the Soviets or Chinese Reds will attack, then 
we could build weapons for exactly that date 
and not waste earlier preparations. In the 
absence of such precise knowledge of the 
future, the only sensible policy is to follow 
the advice of President George Washington 
who said, “If we desire to secure peace... 
it must be known that we are at all times 
ready for war.” 

America cannot be protected by weapons 
which are on the drawing board—only by 
weapons which we actually have. At the time 
of Pearl Harbor, the Pentagon knew that in 
three or four years we would build a better 
airplane than the B-17 and B-24. The im- 
proved, larger B-29 went into action in 1945. 
But meanwhile, the war had to be fought 
with the B-17 and the B-24. If we had waited 
for the B-29, we might have lost World War 
II. In the case of a nuclear attack, we will 
not have any time to reopen plants and bulld 
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weapons—as we did after Pear] Harbor. In the 
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on earth. Future generations may look upon 


nuclear age, the only weapons which count our vast investment in this research as the 
are those which are on alert at the moment biggest. bargain of our time. 


of attack, 
WALTER W. Burtt, 
Americanism Chairman, 
V.F.W. Dept. of N.H. 


EARTH BENEFITS FROM SPACE 
PROGRAM 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF GALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
proud to share with my colleagues an 
editorial from one of my district’s finest 
newspapers, the Fontana, Calif., Herald- 
News which succinctly and dramatically 
capsulates the meaning of our space pro- 
gram in terms the average American can 
understand. 

Too often Americans, even Members 
of this House, think of our space activ- 
ities only in terms of spacecraft, 25,000 
miles an hour speeds, heroic astronauts, 
and precise navigation, and exploration 
in outer space. This editorial takes an- 
other tack—an important one which all 
of us should consider. 

The editorial follows: 


MOoN PROGRAM Pays DIVIDENDS 


For those who view the planned lunar 
landing next month with mixed emotions— 
proud of the U.S, accomplishment but dubi- 
ous about the cost—Rep. Jerry Pettis (R- 
Calif.) has some reassuring words. 

Pettis is in a position to know whereof he 
speaks as a member of the Science and As- 
tronautics committee of the House. This 
committee oversees the operations of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (NSA). 

According to Pettis the moon program, 
which has captured the imagination of mil- 
lions, has also provided benefits for the na- 
tion and its citizens. Pettis says he has in- 
sisted highest consideration be given to 
earth-oriented benefits. 

From the laboratories funded through the 
space program have come more than 2,750 
technological advanoes that have been 
shared wtih industry. 

According to Pettis some of these dis- 
coveries have medical application. Others 
have brought about improvements in power 
conversion systems, structural and fabrica- 
tion techniques, and metallurgical processes. 
Still others have improved television and 
other electronic equipment, new lubricants, 
better insulation, longer lasting house paints, 
welding and galvanizing methods, fireproof 
materials and safety measures. 

Purely on a dollar basis, says Pettis, the 
potential benefits are stupendous. Nimbus 
Ill, a new weather satellite, is furnishing de- 
tailed information. for long range weather 
forecasts that can save billions of dollars a 
year and countless lives now lost to hurri- 
canes, tornadoes, floods and other weather 
disasters. The Communications Satellite 
Corp., which makes it possible to witness 
overseas events in your homes, already is op- 
erating at a profit. The space program needs 
have been a principal stimulus to the com- 
puter industry which grosses $20 billion a 
year and provides 800,000 jobs that didn’t 
exist 20 years ago. 

Pettis lists many other benefits in medical 
and scientific flelds. 

And, as he concludes, the space program 
will go òn improving the quality of our lives 


HALT MIRV TESTS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, today 
Iam joining Mr. COHELAN and others in 
sponsoring a resolution calling on the 
United States to declare a temporary 
moratorium on the testing of the MIRV 
strategic missile warheads. This is the 
single most important arms-limitation 
problem now faced by the major nations 
of the world. Completion of the MIRV 
tests before the United States and Russia 
sit down at the strategic arms limitation 
talks this summer would close a major 
avenue to effective arms control and 
rapidly escalate the nuclear arms race. 

On April 15, 1969, I spoke to the House 
of Representatives on the subject of 
MIRV testing. I pointed out at that time 
that testing of MIRV warheads by both 
the United States and Russia threatened 
a major escalation in the nuclear arms 
race. The United States now has about 
2,400 targetable warheads in its arsenals. 
A conversion to MIRV warheads would 
raise this total to 10,000 or more. A single 
MIRV warhead for the Poseidon missile, 
for example, might carry as many as 14 
40-kiloton nuclear bombs. If. both coun- 
tries arm their strategic missiles with 
MIRV warheads, the threat of a first 
strike would become a serious threat. It 
would probably lead to the development 
of a new series of strategic missiles, such 
as a mobile land based system or a sea- 
bottom mounted system, posing new 
problems for arms control and. placing 
crippling economic costs on both coun- 
tries. 

The importance of the test phase of 
the MIRV program is that it is the last 
point where the use of this warhead can 
be checked without actually physically 
inspecting a missile. Both the United 
States and Russia have the capability to 
observe the MIRV tests that are con- 
ducted over the Atlantic or Pacific 
Oceans. Without having to place inspec- 
tors on. the territory of the other nation, 
both the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
are able to verify whether the other na- 
tion has completed MIRV tests. Once the 
tests are completed, however, each na- 
tion must assume that MIRV warheads 
are being used. 

I understand that a temporary halt of 
from 2 to 3 months in MIRV testing, 
until the United States and Russia sit 
down to discuss strategic arms limita- 
tions, would not prevent resumption of 
the tests should it be impossible to reach 
a mutual agreement on a test ban at the 
talks. I urge President Nixon to take the 
initiative and declare a test moratorium 
now. It would be a major step on the 
road to effective arms limitations. Not to 
do ‘so would be a major setback in at- 
tempting to control the nuclear arms 
race. 
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I am including in the Recorp an ar- 
ticle and an editorial that appeared in 
the June 18 ,1969, issue of the Wall Street 
Journal on MIRV that I believe would be 
informative to my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

MISSILE DEBATE; THE REAL VILLAIN Is 

MIRV 


(By Robert L. Bartley) 


The great missile debate of 1969 has been 
a debate about the wrong missile. 

Or anyway, that’s the strongest impres- 
sion that sticks as a journalistic onlooker 
comes up for air after immersion in the 
literature the strategic controversy has en- 
gendered. Prospects of avoiding a nuclear ex- 
change between the United States and the 
Soviet Union are not directly menaced by 
defensive antiballistic missiles. From the 
standpoint of avoiding this holocaust a far 
more serious threat arises from the offensive 
multiple warhead missiles both sides ap- 
parently are developing. 

This week multiple warheads have finally 
been brought to the forefront of the stra- 
tegic debate, at least momentarily. A halt in 
U.S. tests of MIRV (for multiple independ- 
ently targetable re-entry vehicles) is being 
sought by a group of Senators led by Clifford 
Case and Edward Brooke. At best, though, 
MIRV remains a side issue in the ABM de- 
bate, which has spawned political, emotional 
and personal impedimenta that seem to make 
it unlikely any MIRV decision will rest on 
especially rational grounds. 

The problem is that it’s not enough to 
work the wonder of stopping the nuclear 
arms race; the additional trick is to stop it 
at a level conducive to future stability. It 
will make an enormous difference, to take 
& pointed example, whether nuclear arms 
are frozen when both sides have second- 
Strike capability, or when both have first- 
strike capability. 

Mutual second-strike capability, the cur- 
rent posture between the U.S. and USSR, 
means that each side can absorb the worst 
nuclear blow the other can mount, then 
still retaliate overwhelmingly. Since a first 
blow would be suicidal, this posture helps 
promote stability. 


UTTER DESTRUCTION 


Mutual first-strike capability, by contrast, 
would mean each side could so utterly de- 
stroy the other that the attacked power 
could not even effectively retaliate. Each 
would know that if it shot first it would 
win, but that it would lose if the other got 
off the first salvo. The deterrence that has 
so far helped prevent nuclear war would no 
longer pertain; in any crisis the present pres- 
sure toward stability would be quite re- 
versed, 

To preserve any pretense of deterrence in 
such a situation, each side probably would 
have to adopt fire-at-warning policies, threat- 
ening to fire its retaliatory forces in the 
15-to-30 minutes between when a first strike 
would appear on radar and when it would hit. 
This constant state of alert would involve an 
obvious and destabilizing increase in the 
risks of nuclear war by accident. 

The distinction between these postures is 
by no means academic, for it appears there's 
a real chance that the advance of technology 
will take us out of the era of mutual second- 
strike capability and into an era of mutual 
first-strike capability. If anything like this 
does happen, the principal villain will not 
be ABM but MIRV. 

With MIRV each rocket launcher would 
have, say, three warheads. Thus it could 
attack three of the enemy's launchers, In 
other words, one missile with three warheads 
could take out three missiles with nine war- 
heads, Theoretically, two sides with equal 
numbers of missiles could wipe out the oth- 
er's retaliatory missiles with only a third of 
its own force. Whoever fired first would win. 
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In practice, to give thanks for small favors, 
a first strike is scarcely so simple. Since no 
missile system works perfectly, for one thing, 
such a blow would require many more mis- 
siles than simple arithmetic suggests. Oppo- 
nents of the ABM have argued that because 
of unreliability and other factors, the possible 
mid-1970s force of 500 Soviet SS-9 missiles 
with MIRV would not be enough for a first 
strike against the approximately 1,000 U.S. 
Minutemen. 

Such calculations, though, have been im- 
pressively attacked by Albert Wohlstetter, a 
leading strategic specialist at the University 
of Chicago. He notes, to take one example, 
that ABM opponents have ignored that most 
missiles that prove unreliable do so either 
at launch or shortly thereafter. So a power 
mounting a first strike would. know almost 
immediately which missiles failed, and could 
quickly send a second salvo against the re- 
maining targets. Thus he calculates only 5% 
of the 1,000 Minutemen would survive an 
attack by 500 SS-9s, an impressive. testi- 
monial to the essential effect of MIRV. 

Even total destruction of the Minuteman 
force, however, would not in itself prevent 
retaliation. The U.S, deterrent forces are 
“mixed,” including not only land-based Min- 
utemen, but also aircraft and Polaris sub- 
marines, This mixed posture is specifically 
intended to complicate any attacker's prob- 
lems, and also to guard against sudden break- 
throughs in any one field. A true first strike 
against the U.S., as Dr. George W. Rathjens 
has recently written, would require not only 
that the Soviets destroy the Minutemen, but 
also that they be “highly confident of also 
destroying the other components of our re- 
taliatory strength essentially simultaneously, 
a possibility that is all but incredible.” 

Faced with such argument, Secretary of 
Defense Melvin: Laird has retreated some- 
what from his earlier invocations of a Soviet 
first strike. He now says that if the Russians 
continue their present developments, “the 
survival of two of the three major elements 
of our strategic offensive forces, namely the 
bombers and the land-based ICBMs, could be 
gravely endangered: ‘To. rely on only one of 
the three major elements would, in my con- 
sidered judgment, be far too risky, consider- 
ing the stake involved, which is the very sur- 
vival of our nation.” 

In other words, the Secretary currently 
argues that the U.S. cannot ignore a threat 
to the Minuteman missiles if it wants to pre- 
serve the full stabilizing effects of a mixed 
force. If Minuteman were neutralized, a tech- 
nical breakthrough in anti-submarine war- 
fare would open thoughts of a successful 
first strike. The mixed force is in jeopardy 
because one of its components, the land- 
based missiles, is already obviously subject 
to that kind of destabilizing breakthrough, 
which is MIRV. 

MR. PACKARD’S TESTIMONY 

To be entirely precise, MIRV is a large 
step toward first-strike capability only when 
combined with warheads large and accurate 
enough to attack hardened launcher silos. 
While the U.S. is ahead in MIRV technology, 
the multiple warheads it’s developing for 
Minuteman II and Poseition missiles are 
apparently not large enough to be especially 
useful as a counterforce weapon. In Con- 
gressional testimony, Deputy Defense Sec- 
retary David Packard said the Minuteman is 
not a first-strike weapon with or without 
MIRV, and elaborated, “some of the con- 
siderations involve estimates of accuracy and 
weapons size, and I would be very glad to go 
into that with you in detail. I cannot do it 
in open session.” 

The Soviet SS-9 missile apparently can 
carry a warhead load some 25 times greater 
than, the Minuteman can, Estimates of a 
MIRV system for SS-9 center on three’ war- 
heads, each of 5\megatons, or 250 times the 
size of the bomb dropped on Hiroshima. The 
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Soviets have other smaller ICBMs, and ap- 
parently U.S, intelligence once’ mistakenly 
expected them to taper off SS-9 deployment. 
Since the 5-megaton warheads would seem 
superfluous in a second strike against cities 
but ideal for a first strike against missile 
silos, Defense Department planners find con- 
tinued deployment of the SS-9 highly 
threatening. 

Both sides have long known how to make 
larger rockets and larger warheads, though, 
and the technical key to a first strike against 
land-based missiles is MIRV. Senators now 
starting to stress a curb on MIRV develop- 
ments also stress its inspection difficulties. At 
present, with both sides still testing MIRV, 
each can monitor the’other’s efforts. A mora- 
torium could be. easily supervised, But once 
the systems are perfected. no agreed limita- 
tion could be easily enforced without unlikely 
on-site inspections. MIRV would be a reality, 
and all of its destabilizing effects would be 
upon us. 

The missile debate has not concentrated on 
MIRYV, of course, but on the ABM. The effects 
of ABM on stability are far less clear-cut. An 
all-out defense of cities is uniformly consid- 
ered destabilizing, because it could facilitate 
a first strike by shooting down the few retal- 
iatory missiles to survive an initial onslaught. 

Proponents of the ABM nonetheless con- 
sider a light city defense a stabilizing factor, 
because it would guard against attack by a 
minor nuclear force such as Mainland China 
is expected to develop by the mid-1970s, and 
against a small accidental.launch. An ABM 
can also be considered stabilizing if it pro- 
tects missile forces, as the current Safeguard 
is supposed to do. Indeed, ABM proponents 
believe it would help offset the destabilizing 
three-for-one effect of MIRV, because an at- 
tacker would have to insure penetration of 
the defense by targeting several warheads on 
each of his enemy’s launchers. 

Opponents of the ABM often agree that a 
defense of the deterrent would not upset the 
strategic balance. But they contend the Safe- 
guard program is not actually adapted to that 
end, because it is a carryover from city de- 
fense plans and tries to combine defense of 
the deterrent with a@ light shield over cities. 
They seem to feel any defense of the cities is 
destabilizing; for one thing, it would force 
the other side to counteract it by developing 
MIRV, 

The latter argument, in a sense, only 
stresses that the emphasis in the strategic de- 
bate has been misplaced. The reasons ABM 
became the focus of the debate seem largely 
political and: personal, MIRV was the cost- 
effective pet of former Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara, whom the ABM critics 
generally consider an ally of sorts. Secretary 
McNamara also proposed the first ABM de- 
ployment, but with an obvious distaste that 
hardly prevented his Congressional friends 
from attacking ít. 

More generally, critics of the ABM actually 
are less interested in any particular missile 
system than in establishing effective Con- 
gressional control of the Pentagon) budget. 
They want to demonstrate that:Congress can 
intelligently review and even reject Penta- 
gon proposals, MIRV, an ongoing program 
for some time, would be an. inconvenient 
target for such a,demonstration. ABM devel- 
opment is; not so, far along, and the attack 
on it was all.the more convenient because of 
suburban displeasure with ABM sites under 
the old Sentinel program. $ 

Some leading ABM foes do not want to 
sacrifice the momentum they have gained 
on that issue by taking on MIRV as well or 
instead, Sen. William Fulbright recently told 
the Washington Post that the ABM has “‘be- 
come @ symbol óf this body’s attempt to con- 
trol the spending on arms." Rather than con- 
fuse the issue with MIRV, he suggested, “we 
should stay right on the ABM until it’s dis- 
posed of.” 
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A PRESIDENTIAL TEST? 


On the other side of the debate, President 
Nixon seems to have permitted the ABM 1s- 
sue to shape up as a& test of his Presidential 
leadership, A suspension of the MIRV tests 
with the ABM vote still pending would make 
it look as if the President had been faced 
down. It might endanger his prospects in 
the ABM fight, as opponents of the system 
would probably assume the Soviets would re- 
ciprocate with their own MIRV slowdown, 
and would use this as an argument against 
the ABM. 

MIRV has become prominent in the debate, 
in short, only after positions on both sides 
have been pretty well frozen. Yet if MIRV 
development continues both here and in the 
Soviet Union, it would seem that little sta- 
bility will be gained by stopping ABM de- 
velopment. And if MIRV development is 
stopped by agreement or mutual example, 
the current mutual second-strike capability 
will be preserved regardless of what the two 
sides decide about limited ABM deployment 
for such reasons as protection against minor 
nuclear powers. 

The ABM may be a technical flop and an 
enormous waste of money, as its opponents 
contend. But in promoting stability in the 
nuclear arms race, the ABM does not matter 
nearly as much as the intensity of the de- 
bate has suggested, What does matter is 
MIRV. 


THe ARMS RACE AND MIRV 


In nearby columns the reader will find an 
attempt to untangle some of the skeins of 
the debate over strategic nuclear posture in 
general and multiple warheads in particular. 
One does not need to run with the outspoken 
doves to recognize that MIRV its a highly 
dangerous technical development and a very 
special case. 

As a matter of fact, we have never sub- 
scribed to the fuzzy notion that the key to 
progress On arms contro] is for the U.S. to 
demonstrate its good faith. Rather, we think 
the chance of a really meaningful arms 
agreement rests on a strictly hardnosed 
bargain between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union, 

Nor do we think much of the vaunted 
“action-reaction cycle” as the ultimate ex- 
planation of the arms race: Certainly it's true 
that both the U.S. and the Soviets react to 
the other’s arms advances, but in a deeper 
sense each is reacting to the inéxorable ad- 
vance of technology. The “‘action-reaction” 
explanation is not onë that can be'turned on 
its head; who will say straightaway, as this 
talk'so often hints, that if the U.S. unilater- 
ally stops its developments the Soviets will 
automatically do likewise? 

We do strongly believe; however, that the 
U.S. and ‘the Soviets must do whatever they 
can to stop the arms race. Even allowing that 
the actual chances of an eventual agreement 
can be improved by a certain amount of 
preparation, we have not been happy with 
the Administration’s apparent slowness in 
completing arrangements for Soviet-Ameri- 
cam arms talks. It is encouraging that the 
U.S. has now reportedly proposed a starting 
date of July 31. 

MIRV would be a logical first item in 
any arms talks, since future stability de- 
pends on both sides possessing a secure de- 
terrent, and MIRV is a large step toward the 
ability for each to destroy the other's deter- 
rent forces. But the US, development of 
MIRV is already in its final flight tests, Once 
the tests are completed; a MIRV limitation 
agreement would be vastly complicated by 
inspection issues. Thus a number of Sena- 
tors have asked’ that the Administration 
halt the tests pending the forthcoming ne- 
gotiations: 

In reply, Dr. John S. Foster, Pentagon re- 
search chief, has argued that the U.S. needs 
to proceed with its present MIRV schedule 
because the Soviets might upgrade their 
aircraft defenses into a full-scale ABM. Yet 
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such upgrading surely would’ require some 
amount of lead time, and apparently we al- 
ready can start to deploy MIRV within a few 
months. 

Defenders of MIRV also argue that,a mu- 
tual moratorium might haye been a, good 
idea at one-time, but that it is now too late 
to stop at a point where both sides are con- 
fident the other does not already have the 
weapon. While there is some disagreement 
about the precise status of the Soviet MIRV 
program, everyone seems to agree the U.S. is 
substantially ahead, At this point, in other 
words, it is the Soviets who, would suspect 
that the U.S. has perfected the weapon. 

That means that the U.S. could experiment 
with an announcement that it is suspending 
its tests for a limited period contingent on 
Soviet reciprocation. It could also stress that, 
whatever its progress in separating and tar- 
geting the warheads, it has not experimented 
with multiple warheads of the huge’size nec- 
essary to attack Soviet deterrent forces. In 
this situation, the Soviet reaction would tell 
us whether it's already true that “the genie 
is out of the bottle.” 

Thus we think the Senators trying to shift 
the debate away from ABM and toward MIRV 
have a,strong case. If the political obstacles 
to a MIRY holdback prove too high, indeed, 
they may want to consider offering to defer 
to the Administration’s Judgment on ABM 
provided it postpones the MIRV tests. Because 
of its huge destabilizing potential, MIRV is 
the truly urgent issue: 

For multiple warhead technology is more 
dangerous than other arms developments now 
on the public horizon, and at the same time 
one on which a suspension seems reasonably 
feasible. The United States has a lead in the 
key technology. As long as development re- 
mains in the testing stage, a moratorium by 
mutual example could be unilaterally super- 
vised merely by watching Soviet tests. Since 
arms talks are about to start; an announced 
moratorium could. be for a, limited. period, 
pending formalization through negotiations, 

We do not think much of the prospects of 
disarmament by mutual example as a general 
rule, and still less of unilateral holdbackKs as 
a method of arms control. But the case for a 
carefully designed exception is seldom likely 
to be stronger than it is regarding MIRV. 


HON. WILLIAM BATES 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
little that can be added to the tributes 
that have been paid to the memory. of 
the late Honorable William Bates. 

To say that he will be missed is an 
understatement of the highest order. But 
I would like to include in the RECORD at 
this time a letter I have received from 
one of the most outstanding naval offi- 
cers in the history of our Nation, Vice 
Adm. Hyman G. Rickover. 

Admiral Rickover’s tribute is eloquent 
and sincere and I know that it will bring 
comfort to Mr. Bates’ family to know of 
the high esteem which Admiral Rickover 
held for Bill Bates. 

The letter follows: 

U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 24, 1969. 

Hon, MENDELL L. RIVERS, 

Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Rivers: It is my understanding 
that members of the House of Representa- 
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tives are planning to include in the Record 
comments concerning the distinguished 
service Congressman William Henry Bates 
gave his country during his 19 years as a 
member of the House. If it is appropriate, I 
would appreciate it greatly if you could in- 
clude this letter. 

I have Known and respected Congressman 
Bates since his election two decades ago, and 
it is with deep sorrow ‘that I learned of his 
death. All. of us in the naval program who 
have been in any way associated with- him, 
as well as many others, have reason to re- 
gret his death. 

Over the many years that I have been re- 
sponsible for the Navy’s nuclear propulsion 
program, my respect for this distinguished 
American has continuously grown. He was 
always available when I asked to visit with 
him. No matter how pressed he was for time 
he befriended and helped me. It was a com- 
fort to be able to go to him for his wisdom, 
his objectivity, and his kindly advice, I am 
proud to have been associated with so fine a 
gentleman and patriot who did such honor 
to his country and to his state. 

I speak from personal experience when I 
say that the support he unfailingly gave as a 
member of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee and of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy contributed immeasurably to 
our nuclear Navy—which is today a major 
factor in preserving peace, He was a wise 
man, a good friend; kind and warmhearted. 
His accomplishments will be better under- 
stood in the future. 

Expressions of condolence always sound 
hollow and inadequate. But Congressman 
Bates was so unusual a man in every respect 
that I can’t help writing to say that I feel 
his death as a personal loss. 

Respectfully, 
H. G. RICKOVER. 


VOTING RIGHTS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, it appears 
to be the policy of the egalitarians that 
justice cannot be equally punitive in our 
land. 

We of the seven Southern States who 
have had our State constitutions sus- 
pended at will by the U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral, under the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, were amazed to overhear the 
screams of anguish and prejudice 
against the present administration’s ini- 
tial proposal to extend the Voting Rights 
Act uniformly into all 50 States. Note- 
worthy, some who were the most violent 
objectors to the Nixon Voting Rights 
Act led the fight to pass the Johnson 
Voting Rights Act—a dual standard of 
equality—acceptable so long as it applied 
only to the citizens of the Southern 
States. 

We, of the often-persecuted and colo- 
nized South have—for 5 years—pointed 
out the inequities of the unconstitu- 
tional, highhanded Federal intervention 
into the rights of our people to have 
some voice in our voting laws—denying 
us the self-determination enjoyed by 
other States but which was denied us by 
the Voting Rights Act—reducing our 
States to the condition of conquered 
provinces. 

The Voting Rights Act was but the 
spite work of unconscionable power pol- 
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itics in 1965 under the Democrats and 
no more right in 1969 under the Repub- 
licans merely because it would extend 
the long arm of the centralized Govern- 
ment into the registration offices and 
the voting booths of all States. But at 
least the tyranny against statehood and 
citizens would have been equally applied. 

Mr. Speaker, I include several news 
clippings which can but conclude a hyp- 
ocritical scheme of prejudice against 
the South: 

{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 2, 1969] 

Nixon YIELDS ON VoTiIne Ricurs—Gives AP- 
PROVAL FOR EXTENSION OF PRESENT LAW 
(By John Beckler) 

The Nixon administration, apparently mov- 
ing to head off a potential revolt by House 
Republican civil rights supporters, has indi- 
cated it will not oppose a compromise that 
could clear the way ior extending the 1965 
Voting Rights Act. 

Under the compromise, originally suggested 
a week ago, the House will first act on ex- 
tending the 1965 law, then consider the 
broader package voting legislation sought by 
the administration. 

First indication the administration would 
not insist on a total substitution of its own 
program for the 1965 act came yesterday after 
a White House meeting between House Re- 
publican Leader Gerald R. Ford and Presi- 
dent Nixon. 


MATTER OF TACTICS 


The dispute over the legislation was “just 
& matter cf tactics,” Ford told reporters after 
the meeting. “You know there will be an ex- 
tension, It’s just a question of whether it will 
be done in a package or in a two-step ‘pro- 
cedure.” 

The 1965 act is narrowly drawn to protect 
Negro voting rights in seven Southern states. 
The administration bill would expand its pro- 
visions—with one major change—to all 50 
states and also ban state residency require- 
ments for voters in presidential elections. 

The major change in the administration 
proposal from existing law iş'in a provision 
designed to prevent states from changing 
their voting procedures to make it more diffi- 
cult for Negroes to vote or run for office. 


LIBERALS RAP MOVE 


The present, law requires the states to get 
prior approval from the attorney. general be- 
fore any change in procedures can go into ef- 
fect. The administration bill would leave it 
up to the attorney general to uncover such 
changes and then institute any action to 
block a procedure. 

The administration’s attempt to replace 
the 1965 act brought a strong reaction from 
liberal Democrats and Republican civil rights 
advocates, who complained the new bill would 
weaken Negro voting rights by diluting the 
law’s effect where it is needed most—in the 
South. 

Some civil rights groups also have charged 
President Nixon agreed to take the sectional 
character from voting rights legislation in 
order to obtain Southern support in last 
year’s presidential election. 

MITCHELL IN HOUSE 

And some critics say Atty. Gen. John N. 
Mitchell would not be particularly inclined 
to search out discriminatory changes made 
by the states in voting procedure. 

The strength of the opposition, which had 
taken on the dimensions of a revolt within 
Republican ranks, was brought home force- 
fully yesterday when Mitchell appeared be- 
fore the House Judiciary Committee. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

June 30, 1969] 
VoTING RIGHTS 


The 1965 Voting Rights Act is bad legisla- 
tion in the sense that it seeks to remedy in- 
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justice by embracing inequity. If it were to 
lapse this year, at the end of its five-year 
statutory life, there would be no occasion for 
mourning. 

The 1965 law moves along two main lines. 
It bans literacy tests in certain Southern 
states as & prerequisite to voting. And it re- 
quires those states to come to Washington 
and obtain the O.K. of the attorney general 
or a federal judge before any change can be 
made in their voting laws. 

Now there is no doubt that literacy tests 
had been misused in the South in some in- 
stances to discriminate against potential Ne- 
gro voters. And this certainly should not be 
tolerated. But the impact of the 1965 law is 
not based on any claim or showing of voter 
discrimination. Instead, its authors merely 
decreed that the law would become effec- 
tive in any state or county in which fewer 
than 50 percent of the people of voting age 
failed to vote or were not registered to vote 
in the 1964 election. If 50 percent voted, a 
state was in the clear. But not so if only 49.9 
percent of the eligibles went to the polls. 

It turned out, by coincidence if one likes 
to believe in fairy tales, that this formula 
covered Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Loui- 
siana, South Carolina, Virginia and 39 of 100 
counties in North Carolina. Literacy tests in 
13 non-Southern states were not affected. 

Condemning this as “regional” legislation, 
Attorney General Mitchell has opposed a 
simple renewal of the 1965 law. He prefers 
new legislation which would ban all literacy 
tests and which would drop the requirement 
that Southern states come hat-in-hand to 
Washington for approval of any change in 
their election laws, As an alternative, Mit- 
chell advocated legislation empowering the 
Justice Department to obtain injunctions 
against any discriminatory state law affecting 
voting, and which would also authorize the 
Attorney General to send observers and ex- 
aminers into any state to guard against dis- 
crimination or voting frauds. 

It has not been our view that a simple 
literacy test, given without discrimination, 
is an evil thing. Illiteracy and an informed 
electorate hardly go hand in hand. This 
country needs more rather than fewer voters 
who can at least read and write their names. 

Since Congress obviously will take some 
action, however, we think the Mitchell ap- 
proach is much better than perpetuation of 
the existing law. By all means, discrimination 
whether in tests or state laws should be 
struck down. But this should not be done 
through a federal statute which is both dis- 
ingenuous and singularly invidious in its own 
discriminatory application. 


CLARKE COLLEGE NAMES NEW 
PRESIDENT, ROBERT J. GIROUX 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
most significant day in the 126-year his- 
tory of Clarke College in Dubuque, Iowa, 
as Dr. Robert J. Giroux takes over as the 
first lay president of the institution. 

Clarke, one of the oldest colleges for 
women in the country, was founded in 
1843 by the Sisters of Charity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. In 1895, when the 
school was drawing students from as far 
away as Massachusetts, Canada, Hawaii, 
and Mexico, it began offering postgradu- 
ate courses. Chartered by the State of 
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Iowa in 1901 as Mount St. Joseph Acad- 
emy and College, it conferred its first 
bachelor of arts degree in 1904. In 1928, 
the academy was closed and the name 
was changed to Clarke College in honor 
of Mother Clarke, 

Still largely a residence college, Clarke 
now has a steadily growing enrollment 
of day students who commute from a 40- 
mile area in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa. 

Dr. Giroux, formerly vice president for 
academic affairs and academic dean at 
St. Michael’s College in Winooski, Vt., 
was elected by a predominantly lay board 
of trustees to succeed Sister Mary Bene- 
dict Phelan, B.V.M., who has held the 
office since August 1957 but who an- 
nounced in May of this year that she 
would not be available for another term. 

During the 12 years Sister Mary Bene- 
dict has served Clarke College, student 
enrollment has increased by more than 
50 percent—from 1713 to 1,075. Part of 
that inerease resulted from the expan- 
sion of one residence hall in 1961 and 
construction of a new dormitory in 1965. 
The college has also opened in the past 
5 years a $2.3 million science-classroom 
building and a maintenance services 
center. 

In 1966, Clarke converted its 12-year- 
old lay advisory board into a board of 
trustees, with legal control of the college. 
In 1967, it became a charter member of 
a tri-State consortium including Aquinas 
Institute, Loras College for men, the co- 
educational University of Dubuque, and 
the University of Wisconsin at Platte- 
ville. The following year, it established 
with Loras and the University of Dubu- 
que a tri-college cooperative effort, which 
now has a $200,000 Federal grant for 
study of curriculum coordination and 
faculty-student exchange. 

A graduate of St. Michael’s College, 
Dr. Giroux holds a master of arts in 
teaching degree from that school and 
a doctor of philosophy degree from the 
School of Psychology and Education at 
the University of Ottawa, Canada. He has 
also studied at the University of Notre 
Dame and the C. W. Post College of Long 
Island University. 

Before joining the faculty at St. 
Michael’s in 1962, as Director of Exten- 
sion Services, Dr. Giroux taught in 
schools in Vermont, Connecticut, and 
New York. He designed and directed the 
first NDEA Guidance Workshop in Ver- 
mont, was appointed by the Governor to 
the Vermont Technical Services Board, 
and served as president of the Vermont 
Personnel and Guidance Association and 
consultant to the Vermont Personnel 
Board. 

He was active in the preparation of the 
Bilingual Education Act in the last Con- 
gress, and has also served as consultant 
to the secretary of education of the 
diocese of Ogdensburg, N.Y.; as a mem- 
ber of the State advisory board for the 
religious education of the retarded; and 
as a consultant to the provincial associa- 
tion of Catholic Teachers of Montreal. 
He designed and initially directed an Up- 
ward Bound project at St. Michael’s and 
@ program for black students from New 
York City, through Mayor Lindsay and 
Governor Hoff of Vermont. 
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Mr. Speaker, as Dr. Giroux assumes 
the presidency of Clarke, it is an appro- 
priate time to give recognition to the con- 
tributions which the institution has made 
for more than a century, and which Sis- 
ter Mary Benedict has made for the past 
12 years, to the excellence of higher ed- 
ucation for which eastern Iowa is noted, 
and to the development of young women 
throughout the Middle West. We wish Dr. 
Giroux every success as he continues the 
high standards and traditions which have 
marked Clarke College through the years. 


WASHINGTON WORKSHOPS. WORK 
FOR YOUTH 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I just had 
the pleasure of meeting and talking with 
150 high school students who have come 
here to the Nation's Capital to participate 
in the Washington Workshops on the U.S. 
Congress. The purpose of these Wash- 
ington Workshops—to be carried on 
throughout the summer—is twofold: To 
offer in-depth study and on-the-scene 
involvement in the American legislative 
and political process and, at the same 
time, to improve the lines of communica- 
tion between the Nation's leaders and its 
young people—the leaders of tomorrow. 

I have participated in the workshops 
both last year and at the present time, 
and I am so encotiraged by the program 
that I would like to tell my colleagues 
more about it. 

The workshops sessions are built 
around daily Capitol Hill conversations 
with Members of Congress. Some 50 
Democratic and Republican Congressmen 
and Senators, representing a broad spec- 
trum of political thought, will meet with 
the students. Some of this summer's par- 
ticipants include Senator MUSKIE, Demo- 
crat, of Maine; Senator McGovern, Dem- 
ocrat, of South Dakota; Senator GOLD- 
WATER, Republican, of Arizona; Senator 
HATFIELD, Republican, of Oregon; Sena- 
tor Javits, Republican, of New York; 
and House Members, Speaker McCor- 
mack, Democrat, of Massachusetts; Mi- 
nority Leader Forp, Republican, of Mich- 
igan; Mr. Perper, Democrat, of Florida; 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Democrat, of New York; 
Mr. McDan, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
vania; and Mr. McCLoskey, Republican, 
of California. Preceding these sessions, 
morning campus seminars at Mount Ver- 
non Junior College on the legislative 
process are led by Washington Work- 
shops instructors who are college and 
graduate school government majors, and 
teachers of the American Government. 

One focal point of this summer will 
be congressional and governmental pro- 
posals concerning college unrest. The 
students will discuss and consider various 
responses to this problem, analyze pend- 
ing legislation and administration pro- 
posals dealing with campus unrest, and 
hold dialog discussions in this vital area 
of American concern. 
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Additional activities include guest lec- 
tures and discussions with Cabinet mem- 
bers and Government officials, evening 
panel discussions with visiting interna- 
tional students, as well as social events 
featuring Embassy receptions, a congres- 
sional pages party, and concerts. 

Washington Workshops, a nonprofit 
educational foundation, founded by my 
friend Leo Tonkin, offers the only study 
program on the U.S. Congress for high 
school students in the Nation’s Capital, 
and has received the cooperation of the 
National Council on Social Studies of the 
National Education Association, the Na- 
tional Catholic Education Association, 
and the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Schools. 

Applicants are selected on the basis 
of their interest in American Govern- 
ment and the U.S. Congress and on rec- 
ommendations of their high school gov- 
ernment teachers and guidance 
counselors. This summer's seminars will 
include nearly 1,000 participants from 
every State of the country and every 
social and economic background. I am 
especially pleased to find that Miguel 
Guillermo Guilarte, valedictorian of 
Miami Senior High School, participated 
in this event. Many students come with 
scholarship assistance provided by the 
Washington Workshops Foundation, 
schools, local civic and business groups, 
and title I—disadvantaged student as- 
sistance—of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. 

As I previously mentioned, I have just 
met with the first group of students and 
it was an experience that reinforced my 
confidence in America’s young people. 
They are concerned and involved, and 
determined to find solutions to the prob- 
lems that frustrate all of society today. 
Many of these splendid young Americans 
will be here for the remaining 2-week 
Workshops this summer. 

As a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I want to welcome them, and 
to say that I know the Washington 
Workshops will prove to be an educa- 
tional and challenging experience for 
both them and the Members of Congress. 


THE DRAFT 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
currently undertaking a survey of the 
views and attitudes of high school prin- 
cipals, college presidents, and members 
of selective service draft boards in my 
district on the draft and draft-reform 
proposals. Being of the belief that there 
is much value in Congress going directly 
to those citizens who are directly involved 
with a particular issue, I have requested 
the assistance of these persons in formu- 
lating some attitudes for upcoming con- 
sideration of selective service revision. 

I have just received a most beneficial 
and informative letter from Mr. Calvin 
Hewitt, of Kenosha, Wis., expressing 
some observations of local board No. 31, 
Kenosha County, Wis. As evidence of the 
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national concern of my constituents, and 
as an expression of much significance, I 
am including the letter in the RECORD 
and commend its reading to Members of 
Congress: 

VETERANS SERVICE OFFICE, 

Kenosha, Wis., June 26, 1969. 

Congressman HENRY SCHADEBERG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SCHADEBERG; Your let- 
ter to Stanley Przlomski, Chairman of Local 
Board No. 31, was read with interest by the 
five board members, and I was informally 
designated as the one to reply. I am in my 
fifth year of service on the board and as a 
part-time board member who contributes 
eight, ten or more hours each month to my 
uncompensated responsibility to administer 
the Selective Service laws, and as a full-time 
local citizen who is fully aware of the effect 
of the “draft” upon the local community, I 
trust my observations may be of some in- 
terest to you. 

Even though the local board member is 
knowledgable about the “draft,” he finds 
that joining the debate about the “draft” 
could impede his effectiveness as an admin- 
istrator. Generally, we quietly observe, and 
listen to the bias, half-truths, and condem- 
nations espoused by the uninformed and/or 
malcontents. Too often persons of consider- 
able stature in government, educational in- 
stitutions and the news media, display 
shameful ignorance of the selective service 
system. 

As an administrator of the selective serv- 
ice laws, my perspective must be oriented to 
my understanding of national interests as it 
affects all the registrants under Local Board 
81’s jurisdiction, and how this in turn ef- 
fects the individual registrants who are be- 
ing considered for classification. I presume 
that your perspective as a Congressman 
charged with the responsibility of providing 
for our national security, must begin at this 
point of issue, and after you decide the needs 
of our national security, must then consider 
the best way of providing security and 
finally a system that affects all of your con- 
stituents consistent with fullest equity and 
justice. 

I believe that until such time as our mili- 
tary commitments may be appreciably re- 
duced, the present draft system should con- 
tinue to serve as a flexible supply of men to 
the armed services, Improvement in the pro- 
cedures are always possible and desirable. 
The present system of local boards exercis- 
ing very limited discretionary powers for 
granting deferments is both democratic and 
more uniformly practiced than is generally 
believed. Stricter guidelines for deferments 
for critical employment, graduate level edu- 
cation and for concientious objectors could 
be an improvement, It may also help if 
Congress would appropriate sufficient funds 
to examine all 19 year olds so that accepta- 
bility can be determined at an early date. 
I believe the present selection of the oldest 
first should be continued for the present and 
for the forseeable future. The idea of random 
selection may make sense at some future 
date, but it would create greater inequities 
than presently exist if instituted at this 
time. 

One must consider the fact that the pres- 
ent system of selection has been built upon 
both the successes and the failures experi- 
enced throughout the history of our country. 
The fact of military service is certainly more 
disruptive to an indivyidual’s life than the 
fact of obligation to serve. One incontest- 
able fact is the military mission is best served 
by male youths in the 19 to 26 year age 
bracket. By imposing reasonable standards 
for acceptance into military service, a cer- 
tain percentage of this age group will be 
found physically, mentally, or morally un- 
acceptable. It is obvious that inequity in the 
19 to 26 year age group is impossible to avoid. 
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It is my belief that our Republic form of 
government places a specific burden of re- 
sponsibility upon each citizen. In our plu- 
ralistic free society, the degree of individual 
responsibility must increase in proportion to 
the increase in the social and economic 
diversity of our citizens, and the task of 
achieving greater justice and equity under 
the law becomes increasingly difficult to at- 
tain. Those citizens who are physically, men- 
tally, or morally disadvantaged must neces- 
sarily assume a lesser share of the burden 
and thus a greater share of responsibility 
must be borne by those more favorably en- 
dowed. It seems there is considerable shirk- 
ing of responsibility by some young people 
and too much pampering of this attitude by 
some adults. The present selective service 
system continues to serve its mission in spite 
of the physical and verbal barbs hurled at 
it by self-seeking, misguided, people who 
display little understanding of or concern 
for our national interests. It is my opinion 
that this session of Congress should spend 
very little time on this matter because it 
has already been studied more than ade- 
quately. I strongly recommend little or no 
statutory change in the system in this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

For your information I am enclosing a 
copy of a letter I wrote in January, 1968, 
which covers some of my attitudes and 
opinions about the draft. One additional 
subject should be touched upon, that of the 
so called voluntary military service. The 
some 1,400 men and women presently in the 
armed services from Local Board #31’s area 
of jurisdiction (Kenosha County) represents 
approximately 4 enlistees for every 1 in- 
ductee. The board members are aware of 
many enlistments motivated by the draft, 
but there is no realistic measure of how 
many are primarily motivated by the “draft.” 
A feasibility study of the voluntary military 
should begin with the present retention rates 
of the various services. In my opinion, due 
to a lack of & military tradition (ours is a 
concept of the civilian oriented “citizen 
soldier”) and unfortunately modest to low 
status of military careers, an all volunteer 
force is impractical. Even if it was practical, 
I would question the desirability of an in- 
stitutionalized professional military as being 
out of character with our very successful 
experience with the civilian oriented mili- 
tary. It is paradoxal to hear the same people 
bewailing the “military-industrial complex" 
and at the same instance strongly urging the 
abolishment of the draft in favor of an all 
volunteer professional military. I pray that 
Congress will be able to consider this matter 
in its proper perspective. 

Yours truly, 
CALVIN HEWITT, 
Member of Local Board No. 31. 


BROADCASTING IN THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST 


— 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, for a 
wide variety of reasons, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has been a 
toothless watchdog over the public in- 
terest in radio and television broadcast- 
ing. Most of the responsibility, of course, 
lies with the FCC, but Congress itself 
must share in the blame. 

Recent developments, however, give 
us a small degree of hope for the future. 
The FCC, with an 11th-hour exhibition of 
bureaucratic legerdemain reversed the 
precipitous action of its staff in the 
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WPIX case, and at the same time was 
ordered by the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia to invite new ap- 
plicants for WLBT’s broadcast license in 
Jackson, Miss. WLBT had a long history 
of biased reporting of civil rights news, 
but the FCC’s ‘bureaucratic blinders de- 
nied the possibility of an effective chal- 
lenge, except through the courts. 

The New York Times in a June 25 edi- 
torial presented an encouraging perspec- 
tive of the broad issue these two cases 
present. I commend the editorial to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

Tue PUBLIC AIRWAVES 


The ruling by the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia deny- 
ing the license renewal of WLBT-TV in 
Jackson, Miss., is a decision of major sig- 
nificance not only for broadcasting but for 
other Federally regulated businesses. 

For the court has held that wherever the 
public interest is at stake, the public has 
standing before the Federal agencies and can 
challenge licenses and franchises without 
legal apologies. This concept, which under- 
scores an interim ruling of a few years ago 
in this TV license case, already has had the 
effect of encouraging conservationists, for 
example, in matters before the Federal Power 
Commission. 

Five years ago, Dr, Everett,C. Parker, di- 
rector of communication for the United 
Church of Christ, initiated a method of 
monitoring Southern TV stations to see if 
they were carrying the whole civil rights 
story. WLBT-TV appeared to be one of the 
worst offenders in failing to report fully on 
civil rights developments. The United 
Church of Christ, leaders of the local Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and other private citizens 
accused this station of racist programing 
practices before the Federal Communications 
Commission. But they were regarded as in- 
terlopers and slapped down. 

Last summer the F.C.C. went through its 
usual motions of allowing this station to 
stay on the air and denying a challenge by 
the civil rights groups. In a strong dissent, 
Commissioners Nicholas Johnson and Ken- 
neth Cox declared that “it is simply unde- 
niable that bigotry was a watchword at 
WLBT.” 

Now that dissenting view has been upheld 
by none other than the new Chief Justice 
of the United States, Warren E, Burger. In 
his final opinion as an Appeals Court judge, 
he encouraged the challengers, rebuked the 
F.C.C., withdrew WLBT’s license and invited 
new applicants for this station’s franchise. 

The decision means that TV and radio 
stations holding franchises of the public air 
do not have, in the cynical phrase, “a license 
to print money.” As Judge Burger put it, 
“Broadcasters are temporary permitees—fi- 
duciaries—of a great public resource and 
they must meet the highest standards which 
are embraced in the public interest concept.” 

Broadly, this decision will help educate 
the Federal regulatory agencies and the 
courts as to the inherent rights of public 
challenges against licensed private interests. 


WHAT AMERICANISM MEANS TO 
KATHLEEN O’HARA 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a prize-winning essay, written 
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by an eighth grader, containing a state- 
ment of principles we all should like to 
see practiced, Its author, Miss Kathleen 
O'Hara of Bloomingdale, N.J., was 
named State champion in the New Jer- 
sey Jaycee essay contest. 

Kathleen, obviously, is not among the 
“alienated youth” we hear so much 
about these days. It is good for us to be 
reminded that there are young people 
like Kathleen, who are outspoken for 
the principles on which this Nation was 
conceived and dedicated. 

I think it particularly appropriate to 
insert Kathleen’s essay in the RECORD 
this week, as we prepare to mark the 
193d anniversary of the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The essay follows: 

WHAT AMERICANISM MEANS TO ME 
(By Kathleen O'Hara) 

The baby toddling his first steps, the boy 
on his way to baseball practice, the young 
man of twenty-one voting for the first time, 
are all American citizens. 

Citizenship is your privilege, your right— 
no one can take it away from you. You are a 
citizen, now, this very minute. But because 
America so generously bestows its citizenship 
upon you, you owe it to your country to be- 
come a good citizen, and you can do this 
by practicing Americanism, the best way to 
do this is first to know and then to do. 

America is a land, a people, and a way of 
life. By getting to know your country you 
will come to love it. Learn how your country, 
your own state, your city, town, or village are 
governed and find out how you fit into that 
government. Discover where that government 
is strong and where it is weak. Do your part 
as a citizen in the big task of upholding its 
strength and overcoming its weaknesses. 

But be prepared as well to do yourpart in 
the smaller tasks—in such everyday things 
as obeying traffic regulations, living up to 
game laws when you go hunting or fishing, 
serving on jury duty when called, and many 
other things. 

Find out about our political parties and 
what they stand for—all of them, not just 
one. Study all sides of a question that con- 
cerns the welfare of your community, your 
state, your country, then take your stand and 
vote asyour conscience bids you. Vote 
those people into public office you feel best 
fitted to do what you think is right. that’s 
the way to make democracy work. 

But don’t stop here. 

Remember that America is not a gift that 
is freely given us. Each of us must deserve it. 
We must work for America, live for it and, 
if the call should come, die for it. 

“A chain is as strong as its weakest link.” 
A nation is as strong as each of its citizens. 
America is as strong as you are! 


JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT’S 
“OPERATION ARUBA” 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
year I brought to the attention of our 
colleagues through the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD the plans of Junior Achievement 
of Union County, inc., for its 1969 youth 
incentive and economic education award 
project, Operation Aruba. 

I am now delighted to report to our 
colleagues that Operation Aruba was a 
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complete success and deserves to rank as 
one of thé finest international, public re- 
lations and youth education projects yet 
executed. * 

As a part of my remarks, therefore, I 
am pleased to include Junior Achieve- 
ment’s official report on Operation 
Aruba.*I do so not only because I am 
deeply proud of the accomplishments of 
these young achievers and of the guid- 
ance and encouragement provided them 
by outstanding business and industrial 
leaders in my area, but also because Iam 
convinced that the expemience of our own 
junior achievement program can be an 
important incentive to similar programs, 
both real and potential, in other parts 
of the country. 

Learning by doing, Mr. Speaker, is still 
the most effective kind of education, and 
as our colleagues will discover from the 
report, Junior Achievers of Union 
County, N.J., have demonstrated impres- 
sively the great potential of young 
Americans to develop the competence 
and self-reliance that will benefit them 
and our country in the years ahead. 

The report follows: 

JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT OF UNION COUNTY, 
Inc.—REPoRT ON OPERATION ARUBA 
1968—1969 YOUTH EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC 
EDUCATION PROJECT 

Tenth in a series of unique youth incen- 
tive and economic education projects devel- 
oped and executed by Junior Achievement.of 
Union County, Inc., which, comprises Union 
County, New Jersey and the nearby com- 
munities of Carteret and Holmdel, Operation 
Aruba was an unqualified success. The 8- 
month project was designed to develop com- 
petence and to stimulate outstanding per- 
formance in all phases of Junior Achieve- 
ment. All objectives were attained and 
Operation Aruba has been acclaimed for its 
contribution to international understanding 
and goodwill. 

Products of the 31 Junior Achievement 
companies were well designed and attrac- 
tively pēckaged. > 

Production was efficient, quality good, ahd 
production goals established and met, keep- 
ing pace with sales. ‘ 

Dollar sales of the junior companies 
totaled $45,031, the highest to date. 

140 Junior Achievers earned membership 
in the JA $100 Sales Club. Top dollar sales 
winner -had sales of $1,449. The aggregate 
sales by this group was $22,705. 

The attendance record of the Junior 
Achievers was excellent and the highest in 
the Eastern Region, ranking amgng the high- 
est in the nation. 

30 of our 31 Junior Achievement com- 
panies oper&ted at a profit. 27 of them paid 
dividends to their stockholders—one com- 
pany operated at a loss—3 operated at about 
a break-even, but were able to return 100% 
of their stockholder’s investment upon 
liquidation, 

49 Junior Achievers were nominated for 
participation in the Operation Aruba award 
trip to industrial, educational, and cultural 
sites in Aruba in the Netherlands Antilles, 
May 4 through May 10, 1969. 33 award win- 
ners and 2 alternates were selected by a panel 
of business and community leaders after 
probing individual interviews. They were 
questioned about their performance in Jun- 
ior Achievement, their understanding of the 
principles, functions, risks and rewards of 
free enterprise, their extraturricular interests 
and activities, and their knowledge of the 
history and economic development of Aruba. 

FREE ENTERPRISE ESSAYS 

As part of the Operation Aruba competition 
the Junior Achievers were required to write 
an essay on the subject “Why I Believe in 
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Free Enterprise and What Junior Achieve- 
ment Has Taught Me About It”. Biographies 
of the award winning Junior Achievers, 
which were sent to Aruban hosts and to 
newspaper, radio and television editors and 
programmers prior to arrival in Aruba, in- 
cluded excerpts from their essays and infor- 
mation about the young people’s extracur- 
ricular activities. 

Typical is the essay of Thomas Zepko, 16 
year old sophomore at Rahway High School 
who is President of JARCA, sponsored by 
Radio Corporation of America. He wrote: 

“My original intentions in joining Junior 
Achievement centered around the desire to 
be involved in something truly worthwhile. 
I have not been disappointed. 

“Junior Achievement has helped me to de- 
velop those character traits which I feel are 
most important in a successful career, and 
has strengthened my trust in this nation 
and its freg enterprise system. 

“Since I have been involved only in pure- 
ly academic courses in school, Junior 
Achievement has given me valuable experi- 
ence in understanding the business world. 
By operating a junior company, I have seen 
first hand the mechanics behind our free 
enterprise system. By actually performing all 
the same tasks required of a real company, 
I have become better acquainted with the 
problems faced by a large corporation and 
can understand the motives behind many of 
the actions of such companies. 

“In the business atmosphere’ of Junior 
Achievement, I have learned a great deal 
about the qualities of leadership, productiv- 
ity, and personal initiative and their impor- 
tance in all walks of life. It has been neces- 
sary for me to become aware of the company 
policies, to form my own opinions and to 
present these at Board of Directors meetings. 
I have tried to display leadership in convinc- 
ing others of the importance of presenting 
their ideas in helping to determine the suc- 
cess of our company. 

“All members are directly exposed to the 
problems of producing a saleable product, 
since this is the chief goal of any company, 
large or small. The Achiever soon finds that 
the success of the company product depends 
on how well members can work together in 
getting a job done properly. Getting along 
with fellow workers in an amiable atmos- 
phere is of great importance and fosters 
quality production. 

“I gained the most, however, in my job as 
salesman. Since selling is entirely up to the 
Achiever himself, a successful salesman must 
show drive and initiative in completing a 
sale. An Achiever must know how to effec- 
tively present himself to his customers and 
must learn what character traits others find 
appealing in him and what he can best do 
and say to impress them with his product. 
This knowledge about himself can help any 
Achiever greatly in the future when he must 
rely on self-confidence to sell himself at in- 
terviews for college entrance, employment 
etc. 

“During the Operation Industry visit to 
our sponsoring company I was able to relate 
my experience as a Junior Achiever to the 
full scale operation of a large factory. We 
were not only shown the details of the pro- 
duction line, but also spoke with company 
executives, all of whom seemed very inter- 
ested in our junior company. 

“Por the first time I really became in- 
volved in the operations of such a plant. 
This visit showed me in what ways our own 
company was similar to almost any indus- 
trial firm. For this day, at least, I felt I was 
no longer a high school student, but a func- 
tioning member of our industrial society. 

“All in all, this year in Junior Achieve- 
ment has proved to be richly rewarding. It 
has given me valuable experience in under- 
standing the business world. It has aided 
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me in gaining a better insight of myself and 
has inspired inner confidence and determi- 
nation to be an active and responsible 
citizen.” 

Diane McVey, 15 year old sophomore at 
Orange Avenue High School and Purchasing 
Agent of PURCO, sponsored by Purolator 
Inc., said: “Ours is the best economic sys- 
tem tried to date, the only one concerned 
with the creation of wealth, and through 
incentives and rewards it encourages good 
work”. In concluding her essay she summed 
up her convictions: “If the youth of America 
really want to do something for the world— 
they might go to work! That’s what created 
and built this country, and that’s what de- 
veloped the highest standard of living in 
history.” 

The Junior Achievers were well prepared 
to meet businessmen in Aruba and to dis- 
cuss their Junior Achievement activities. 


BROAD COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT CONTRIBUTES 
TO INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL 


Although Operation Aruba was planned 
and executed by the Board of Directors and 
staff of Junior Achievement of Union 
County, its success can only be attributed 
to the total involvement of the business, 
financial, and professional communities, 
government leaders, educators, clergy, and 
the civic and business organizations in the 
home community and in Aruba. 

Upon arrival in Aruba at mid-day, the 
young people were greeted by host families 
with whom they visited overnight. The fol- 
lowing day was spent observing norma] busi- 
ness activities of the hosts, who were pri- 
marily businessmen but included members 
of the clergy, professionals, government offi- 
cials, and an officer of the U.S. Navy. 

Well groomed, interested to learn, articu- 
late about their Junior Achievement activi- 
ties and oareer interests, the young people 
made a fine impression causing some, accus- 
tomed to reading headlines about civil dis- 
obedience and unrest on university cam- 
puses, to inquire if the Junior Achievers were 
“the cream of the crop”. Elizabeth’s Mayor 
Thomas G. Dunn explained at a Rotary Club 
of Aruba dinner that this was “not true”. He 
said, “These Junior Achievers are typical of 
millions of young Americans. We are proud 
of them, but we are also proud of the over- 
whelming majority of young men and women 
in our country. An unfair amount of pub- 
licity has been given to a ridiculous minority 
of young people who cause so much trouble 
in our universities and elsewhere. I assure 
you, they are a small minority and these 
Junior Achievers more typically represent 
American® youth.” 

J. W. Digby, President, Aruba Chemical 
Industries, N. V., wrote: “It was a pleasure 
to be able to be of some service to such 
bright young people and their dedicated 
sponsors.” 

Lieutenant Governor Oscar S. Henriquez 
wrote: “It has been a great pleasure for us 
to have those young people here in Aruba, 
They were genuinely interested in learning 
as much as possible about our Island, the 
people, and the industries. The contact be- 
tween them and the pupils of Colegio Aru- 
bano has been mutually instructive. Wishing 
you much success with the good work being 
done.” 


ENLIGHTENING VISITS TO ARUBAN INDUSTRIES 


After Lieutenant Governor Henriquez had 
addressed them and reviewed the history, 
government system, and economic develop- 
ment of Aruba at the dinner hosted by the 
Rotary Club of Aruba, the Junior Achievers 
visited the major industrial installations on 
the Island: Lago Oil & Transport Co. Ltd. 
and Aruba Chemical Industries, N. V., affili- 
ates of Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; 
Web (Water-Energiebedrijf), the $11 million 
seawater evaporator plant and power station 
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owned by the Island Territory; and several 
important trading companies. They also had 
a behind-the-scenes inspection tour of the 
Aruba Sheraton Hotel where they were head- 
quartered, and of the Grace Line cruise ship, 
Santa Paula, escorted by the Captain and 
First Officer. They learned how the deep 
water harbors have enhanced trade, com- 
merce and tourism, They learned how the 
decision to locate the refinery on Aruba 
has affected the Island, resulting in a com- 
plete change in the economic structure, 
population growth, expansion of the educa- 
tional system, harbor improvement and ex- 
pansion, the promoticn of industrial devel- 
opment through incentive plans, and hotel 
construction, 

Witnessing first-hand the prosperous 
growth of the Island economy emphasized 
the importance of cooperative, long-term 
planning not only within the Island Terri- 
tory but also with foreign corporations and 
investors, and also the far-reaching effects 
on trade and commerce of the European 
Common Market. 

Also, by contrast, it emphasized to the 
young people the strength of the American 
economy and the scope of opportunities 
available to them at home. 

Their reactions are reflected in a letter 
from Dennis Branden, 16 year old junior at 
A. L. Johnson Regional High School and 
Purchasing Agent of BURRY’HO, sponsored 
by Burry Biscuit Division of The Quaker 
Oats Company. To his host, David Lennard, 
Manager of S. E. L. Maduro & Sons, he wrote: 
“. . . thank you for your generous hospital- 
ity ... This past week has been one of the 
greatest times of my life ... I really appre- 
ciated the day I spent with you in your office 
and I would like to thank everyone who 
helped me to get a basic understanding of 
the operation of S. E. L, Maduro & Son,” 


STUDENTS COMPARE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


The Junior Achievers spent a day at Co- 
legio Arubano where Rector J. A. M. van 
Roosmalen reviewed the new system of 
higher education instituted in 1968 in the 
Netherlands Antilles. He emphasized its ma- 
jor advantages: better opportunities for 
every student to choose from a wide range of 
subjects those best for him; opportunity 
within the system for correction if errors of 
selection are made; and opportunities to 
progress in relation to one’s capabilities, The 
upper classes at this school achieve the 
equivalent of college level credits elsewhere, 

The Junior Achievers were amazed to learn 
that all students are required to take a 
range of subjects including at least four 
languages, mathematics, biology, physics, 
chemistry, geography, history, drawing, 
music and physical education, and to attend 
school year-round with only about 50 holi- 
days. 

Despite some differences in their educa- 
tional patterns, including more leisure time 
for the American students, the young people 
found common ground in the sports arena. 
The Junior Achievers trounced the Aruban 
boys at soft ball, but lost to them in their 
national sport, soccer, known there as foot- 
ball. 

Symbolic of their visit, the students ex- 
changed flags of the Netherlands Antilles 
and the State of New Jersey. The New Jersey 
flag flew at the Colegio Arubano throughout 
the week of the Junior Achievers’ visit in 
Aruba. The students also exchanged books 
on Aruba and the American way of life and 
an autographed soccer ball was presented to 
the Aruban students by the Junior 
Achievers. 

The Junior Achievers returned home with 
great respect for the dedication to education 
of the Aruban teenagers. Also, they are now 
more conscious and proud of the scope of 
opportunities for higher education available 
to them throughout the United States. 
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INDUSTRIALISTS EXCHANGE IDEAS WITH 
ACHIEVERS 


A dinner honoring the Junior Achievers 
was hosted by members of the Kiwanis Club 
of Aruba. Conducting a regular meeting, 
James Downey, President, opened up a broad 
discussion between the young people and the 
professionals and businessmen members 
ranging from how the Junior Achievement 
companies calculated taxes to an evaluation 
of the capacity of the local hospital to meet 
extraordinary emergency needs of the com- 
munity. Junior Achievement has long be- 
lieved that frank questions and responses, 
and a free exchange of opinions between the 
younger and the older generations are pos- 
sible, welcome, and constructive and en- 
lightening. This occasion was unique because 
of the diverse backgrounds of the partici- 
pants. 

At a dinner hosted by Arturo Arends, 
President, and members of the Chamber of 
Commerce & Industry of Aruba, there was a 
report of Junior Achievement activities 
launched in Aruba in the early Sixties by 
businessmen there. This emphasized to the 
Junior Achievers how fortunate they are to 
live in an industrial community which for 
almost a quarter of a century has provided 
this learn-by-doing educational advantage 
not available to them through other educa- 
tional or extracurricular channels. 


ARUBAN HOSPITALITY ACKNOWLEDGED 


The Junior Achievers were impressed and 
overwhelmed by the friendship and hospi- 
tality extended to them by the Aruban peo- 
ple. This was expressed sincerely in news- 
paper and television interviews and in letters 
to their hosts. 

Typical is the following letter from Thomas 
Tomalavage, 17 year old senior at Roselle 
Catholic High School, to Mr. and Mrs. K. D. 
Seeger. Mr. Seeger is Comptroller, Lago Oil & 
Transport Co. Ltd. 

“I owe you a great debt for helping to bring 
about one of the most enjoyable experiences 
of my life. Your home became my home, 
your little son like my little brother. Your 
so patiently and sincerely explaining to me 
the life on Aruba helped transform this busi- 
ness and educational trip into a warm per- 
sonal understanding of the Aruban way of 
life. I cannot repay you for everything that 
was done for my sake, but perhaps I can 
reflect an honest gratitude to you for making 
my stay as pleasant as it was. 

“Please thank Lors for treating me as a 
friend rather than as an overnight visitor.” 

Another enthusiastic Junior Achiever, 
Mitchell Gardiner, 17 year old Linden High 
School junior, in a letter to B. E. Nixon, 
Manager of Employee and Industrial Rela- 
tions at Lago, who helped coordinate the 
program for the award trip, wrote: “...I 
can truly say that you helped make Opera- 
tion Aruba a success. The trip had definite 
educational advantages and the goodwill 
that was spread was really great.” 

To Lieutenant Governor Henriquez, 
Thomas Zepko wrote: “Thank you for the 
time spent with me and the two others from 
our group. By participating in the official 
business of your Island’s government I was 
directly exposed to a facet of international 
relations, an experience which has helped me 
to understand some of the world’s prob- 
lems.” Tom and two other Junior Achievers 
had been invited to spend the day with the 
Governor and his Minister for Finance ob- 
serving their normal day’s activities. 

In goodwill gestures Mayor Dunn and the 
Junior Achievers, representing the City of 
Elizabeth and residents of all of the New 
Jersey communities from which the young 
people came, presented to the Lieutenant 
Governor and other hosts keys to the City 
of Elizabeth, Junior Achievement Distin- 
guished Service Awards, products manufac- 
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tured by Junior Achievement companies, 
libraries of business books including biogra- 
phies of great Americans, and an oil paint- 
ing, “Ships at Rest”, by artist Arthur Gold- 
ing of Cranford, New Jersey. 

The hosts reciprocated with a silver ciga- 
rette box engraved with a map of Aruba and 
other products of local origin for Mayor 
Dunn; books, souvenir coins and other 
mementos for the Junior Achievers. Most 
important, the Junior Achievers received ap- 
propriate literature about Colegio Arubano, 
the industries visited, and the civic organiza- 
tions which participated. These were used 
by the young people in preparing their reports 
to high school classes and civic organizations 
upon their return. 

In a special gesture of appreciation and 
respect toward the Aruba Trade & Industry 
Association, after presentation of the Junior 
Achievement Distinguished Service Award to 
Gustave Nouel, President, the Junior 
Achievers stood and repeated the Associa- 
tion’s Code of Ethics, engraved on a plaque 
presented to them as they were made honor- 
ary members of the Association: 

“1. To promote community economic prog- 
ress through enlightened business prac- 
tices. 

“2. To provide customer satisfaction 
through good quality products and service 
for value received. 

“3. To display integrity and fairness in 
dealing with customers, employees, suppliers 
and competitors. 

“4, To retain high standards of good taste, 
ethics and honesty in advertising.” 

This they recognized as being comparable 
to the Performance Standards set forth for 
their junior companies as the basis for the 
Operation Aruba incentive award com- 
petition. 


CULTURE AND ENTERTAINMENT 


Michael Kuiperi, Director of Tourism, who 
is credited with the recent successful effort 
to direct American tourist attention to 
Aruba, made certain that the Junior 
Achievers had more than a casual tourist 
view of the Island. Opportunities were pro- 
vided for them to visit the Cultural Center 
in Oranjestad, the historic century old 
Church of Santa Anna at Noord and new 
churches of modern architectural style. They 
saw old pastel-tinted dwellings trimmed with 
lace-like ornaments which dot the country- 
side, modern ranch style private houses being 
constructed as vacation residences and 
retirement homes by residents of the U.S., 
Venezuela and other countries, ancient 
monoliths, ruins of the gold smelting plant 
abandoned when the gold find was ex- 
hausted, the authentic Dutch windmill 
shipped from Holland. 

At the Kiwanis Club dinner the Junior 
Achievers were treated to a color motion pic- 
ture of the 1967 Carnival and, at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce dinner, a performance by 
Eddie Laaf and his Carnival group, the 
Incas, accompanied by the Dakota Steel Band 
gave the visitors a real-life sample of the 
color, conviviality and excitement which 
characterize Aruba’s Carnival. 


TELEVISION AND PRESS COVERAGE EXTENSIVE 


The press in the metropolitan New York 
area and in Aruba was most cooperative and 
gave extensive and favorably publicity to the 
entire 8-month Operation Aruba project. 

Prior to arrival in Aruba of the Junior 
Achievement group, the color sound motion 
picture “Opportunity Unlimited” was shown 
on Tele-Aruba. This award-winning film, 
written and produced by Junior Achievement 
of Union County and Henry Charles Motion 
Picture Studio, included activities on a pre- 
vious award trip. Mr. Charles accompanied 
the group and filmed replacement scenes of 
activities in Aruba. 
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Mayor Dunn, John LeMaire, Editor of New 
Jersey Business Magazine, J. Kenneth 
Roden, Executive Vice President of Junior 
Achievement of Union County, and Harlan 
Gardiner, President of KIM-CO, Junior 
Achievement company sponsored by Peter J. 
Schweitzer Division of Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, were invited to appear on Tele- 
Aruba. Moderators on a half hour television 
program sponsored by Lago were Gustave 
Nouel, President, Aruba Trade & Industry 
Association, and Arturo Arends, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Aruba. 

There was a wide-ranging discussion of 
the Junior Achievement program, the rea- 
sons why Aruba was selected as the site for 
the award trip, the method of selection of 
award winners, and reactions of the Junior 
Achievers to Aruba. 

At the end of the program Mayor Dunn 
recalled that over the years many residents 
of his New Jersey community where the 
Humble Oil & Refining Company Bayway 
refinery is located had transferred from that 
installation to Lago and he extended greet- 
ings to them. 


PARTICIPANTS IN OPERATION ARUBA 


Industrial sponsors and other organiza- 
tions and individuals who participated in 
Operation Aruba are: 

Airco Welding. 

Anchor Corporation. 

Arthur Andersen & Co. 

Aruba Chemical Industries, N. V. 

Aruba Island Administrative Council. 

Aruba Sheraton Hotel. 

Aruba Tourist Bureau. 

The Austin Company. 

Ben Bayne. 

Beckman Instruments, Inc. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc_—Murray 
Hill and Holmdel, N.J. 

Bishop Industries, Inc. 

Bristol-Myers Products, 
Company. 

Burry Biscuit Division, The Quaker Oats 
Company. 

Chamber of Commerce of Aruba. 

Chevron Oil Company. 

Colegio Arubano, Oranjestad, Aruba. 

De Palm's Sightseeing Tours. 

Enjay Chemical Company. 

FMC Corporation. 

GAF Corporation. 

GM Assembly Division, General Motors 
Corporation. 

General Electric Company. 

Honorable Oscar S. Henriquez, Lieutenant 
Governor, Aruba. 

Humble Oil & Refining Company. 

Industrial Management Club. 

International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion. 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. 

Lago Oil & Transport Co. Ltd. 

Merck & Co., Inc. 

New Departure-Hyatt Bearing Division, 
General Motors Corporation. 

New Jersey Bell Telephone Company. 

New Jersey Manufacturers Association. 

P. C. Osterman. 

Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corpora- 
tion. 

Public Relations Society of America, New 
Jersey Chapter. 

Public Service Electric & Gas Company. 

Purchasing Management Association of 
North Jersey, Inc. 

Purolator, Inc. 

Quinn & Boden Company, Inc. 

Radio Corporation of America. 

Harry Rosenblum. 

Rotary Club of Aruba. 

Schering Laboratories Division, Schering 
Corporation. 

Peter J. Schweitzer Division, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation. 

Simmons Company. 


Bristol-Meyers 
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The Singer Company. 

Union County Chapter, Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. 

WEB (Water-Energibedrijf). 

Weston Instruments, Inc. 

White-Pharmaco. 

Young Presidents’ Organization. 


CONGRESSMAN WHALEN COM- 
MENDS CHIEF JUSTICE EARL 
WARREN UPON HIS RETIREMENT 


HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to add my remarks to those already 
made by many of my distinguished col- 
leagues on the retirement of Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States Earl Warren. 

During his 16-year tenure, Chief Jus- 
tice Warren presided over our highest 
Court during one of the most turbulent 
periods in its history and that of the 
Nation. The high tribunal made many 
important decisions which generated 
both praise and criticism. It was indeed 
a fearless and forthright body whose im- 
print on the life of this country will be 
visible and remembered for generations 
to come. 

Chief Justice Warren now has con- 
cluded, formally at least, literally a life- 
time in the service of the public. I have 
no doubt that he will continue to con- 
tribute his talents to the betterment of 
all of our citizens even in his retired 
status. 

President Richard Nixon, a member of 
the bar himself, quite clearly was mind- 
ful of the great service rendered by Chief 
Justice Warren. The fact that the Presi- 
dent became the first Chief Executive to 
address the Court on the occasion of 
Chief Justice Warren’s retirement indi- 
cates this acknowledgment. 

Mr. Speaker, I was highly impressed 
by the President’s words before the Court 
and I share his sentiments. Commenting 
on the 16 years that Justice Warren 
spent in presiding over the Court, Mr. 
Nixon noted that there have been great 
debates and even disagreements within 
the Court: 

But standing above these debates has been 
the symbol of the Court as represented by 
the Chief Justice of the United States: fair- 
ness, integrity, dignity. 


I would like to add also, Mr. Speaker, 
the editorial reflections of two daily 
newspapers from my district on Chief 
Justice Warren’s departure from the 
Court: 

[From the Dayton (Ohio) Journal Herald, 
June 25, 1969] 
END OF WARREN ERA—CHIEF JUSTICE REPLACED 
BY WARREN EARL BURGER 

Earl Warren, 14th chief justice of the 
United States, has ended a career on the 
Supreme Court that defies comparison with 
any save that of John Marshall, chief justice 
from 1801 until his death in 1835. 

The tenure of Warren Earl Burger begins 
at a time when intense social tumoil prom- 
ises to keep the high court returning again 
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and again to the Bill of Rights to arbitrate 
disputes between society and its dissidents. 

Marshall, the fourth chief justice, pre- 
sided over the court in its formative years; 
his great decisions reminded the states that 
they had become a nation, that the Constitu- 
tion was the law of the land and that the 
Supreme Court interpreted the Constitution, 

The court under Earl Warren reminded 
the nation that the Constitution was or- 
dained and established by the people, whose 
fundamental concern was to secure for 
themselves protection against the state they 
were creating. In explicating this constitu- 
tional philosophy the Warren court added 
new dimension to the civil liberty amend- 
ments. 

Great controversy attended many of the 
court's major decisions—school desegrega- 
tion, the so-called one-man, one-vote ruling 
and the various rulings dealing with criminal 
procedures. 

Warren Burger comes to the court with the 
reputation of interpreting the civil liberty 
amendments somewhat more narrowly than 
did Earl Warren, but the consensus among 
legal scholars is that the high court will not 
retreat significantly from the frontiers ex- 
plored by the court under Earl Warren. 

It has been the fate of most chief justices 
to be less remembered than their more bril- 
liant colleagues. Thus, such articulate legal 
scholars as Associate Justices Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Jr., Louis Brandeis and Felix 
Frankfurter overshadow the chief justices 
they served with. 

Yet, despite the presence on the court of 
such men as William O. Douglas, Hugo L. 
Black and Arthur Goldberg (briefly), the 
last 16 years have been Warren years, and 
will be remembered so. 

[From the Dayton (Ohio) Daily News, 
June 23, 1968] 
CONTROVERSIAL CHIEF JUSTICE GUARDED 
EVERYONE’s RIGHTS 


Well, the “Impeach Earl Warren” billboards 
can come down now, and the view may be 
improved more than scenically, With the 
chief justice retired, perhaps a calmed pop- 
ulation will be able to see his contribution in 
perspective. The impeachment campaign 
never was more than embarrassment to the 
nation and always was silly, for what its 
backers really wanted was to repeal an era. 

The “Warren” court, which oddly piqued 
ultraconservatives by carefully watchdogging 
citizen rights, was misnamed, Certainly the 
chief justice played a key role, but the op- 
position that fastened on Earl Warren as 
devil-in-residence missed the point that the 
Supreme Court rules by majority. 

Many of the controversial decisions of that 
majority were “liberal” only according to a 
slant that sees all ideas as either/or proposi- 
tions, holding that if they aren’t classically 
conservative, they therefore must be liberal. 

When it pulled the teeth of much anti- 
Communist legislation that had been en- 
acted amid panic, when it held out against 
compulsory school prayers, corralled censor- 
ship vigilantes, required police to inform the 
accused of their rights and to respect those 
rights—when it did all those “liberal” things, 
the court in fact was strengthening us all 
against a state which might mean well now 
but which with unchecked power, could give 
in to the temptation for convenient repres- 
sion in the future. 

It was the strength—and the trouble—of 
the court during Justice Warren’s tenure 
that it took the long view of the American 
potential, refusing to run with passing pas- 
sions. 

From the school desegregation decision 
that opened the Warren era to the open hous- 
ing ruling that closed it, the court consis- 
tently stood against the tyranny of the 
majority. It insisted that when the state is 
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unfair to one man, it potentially is unfair 
to all. It held open the possibility that the 
majority, after all, may not always be right. 
Without that reservation, democracy can be 
lamed to faltering. 

Chief Justice Warren built his own monu- 
ment with the principles he helped mortar 
into the national structure. It is the nation’s 
shame that he sometimes was so vilely 
heckled while doing it. 


A FATHER’S DAY MESSAGE 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Sunday Record Call of Bergen County, 
N.J., on June 15, 1969, printed an excel- 
lent expression and analysis of the “gen- 
eration gap” from the pen of an articu- 
late writer of the young generation, Miss 
Lynn Litterine. 

Miss Litterine is a 23-year-old staff 
writer in the Record’s Rockland bureau. 
Her father, Louis Litterine, Jr., 59, of 
Edgewater, is an Army Air Corps vet- 
eran of the European and African cam- 
paigns of World War II. Of this Father’s 
Day letter to her dad, Lynn says: 

It sounds like there’s more confilct be- 
tween us than there really is. He's the kind 


of guy I can say this kind of thing to. He 
listens, 


Never have I read such an excellent 
analysis and relations of the problems 
as expressed in this article. I feel that 
every member of this honorable body 
should have the opportunity to read this 
Father's Day message from a daughter 
to her father. 

Mr. Speaker, this article was brought 
to my attention by Judge Arthur J. 
O'Dea, judge of the Bergen County 
Court in Hackensack, N.J. 

As a criminal court judge of con- 
siderable experience in this urban com- 
munity, and a father of seven children, 
he has had much experience and con- 
stant inquiring and study of the social 
problems which give rise to the genera- 
tion gap. x 

Because of the importance of this sub- 
ject and the timely and thoughtful com- 
ments presented by Miss Litterine, I 
place into the Record the full text of 
her Father’s Day message. 

The article follows: 

To My DAD ON FATHER’S DAY 
(By Lynn Litterine) 

Let's drop the lip service gifts of ties, slip- 
pers, and handkerchiefs this Father’s Day, 
Dad, and give each other an hour. Maybe 
with some talk across the generation gap we 
can shorten the distance of 36 years, two 
World Wars, and an economic depression that 
separates us. 

Mine has been called a materially spoiled 
generation, but I don’t hear us asking for 
material things. A bigger car or another tele- 
vision set just isn’t a part of my dreams. 

I've had them and I know they’re no cure 
for individual or social ills. 

When Kenneth Kenniston says you have 
to grow up in Scarsdale to know how bad 
things really are, he’s not being flip. 
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When you've known the comforts of Scars- 
dale and still find yourself unhappy and 
alienated, you know we can't buy our way 
out of our problems, I don’t dream about 
things I can buy. 

I dream of seeing my government quickly 
respond to an obvious injustice, The Civil 
Rights Act was passed in 1952, but de-facto 
segregation still exists. 

I dream of a society that considers love 
valid with or without a marriage license. 
The new morality is condemned as hedo- 
nistic. 

I dream of the people of each nation deter- 
mining their own destiny. We are still inter- 
fering in what should be a Vietnamese civil 
war. 

I dream of voting for a politician without 
feeling as though I've compromised myself. 
Government scandals are in the news every 
day. 

hte my ideas radical, Dad? Communist- 
inspired? I learned them from you—Justice, 
the right of self-determination, the beauty 
of honest love, the principles of democracy. 

And I'm alienated because the principles 
you taught me don't fit the realities I have 
to live with. 

The glorious experiment of 1776 turns into 
Mayor Richard J. Daley’s yelling “fink” at 
duly-elected political representatives, 

The Bill of Rights and the Emancipation 
Proclamation turn into white backlash and 
black power. 

The spirit of the American Revolution 
turns into CIA support of Asian and Latin 
American dictators. 

The government lies to me, The physical 
environment chokes me with pollution. So- 
ciety suspects me because I’m under 30. Oh 
boy, am I alienated. 

But I'm not prepared to leave it at that, 
accept the situation, and conform. I’ve kept 
my dreams relatively intact for 23 years and 
I’m not about to drop them now. If that 
means going against the system, I’m ready. 

I shrink from violence, Dad, but the huge- 
ness and immediacy of our problems may re- 
quire a real upheaval to be cleared away. 

Suppose that happens? What comes after 
destruction? 

My generation hasn’t proposed much in 
the way of a different type of government. 
Perhaps we are ill prepared. 

I have no theories. I can only tell you 
the general beliefs with which I face the 
uncertain future. 

First, I have a great fear of all-out, inter- 
national war. I'm not a pacifist. There are 
freedoms so important to me that I would 
both kill and die to preserve them. 

I would, however, take a long, hard look 
before entering any situation that could re- 
sult in nuclear war. 

You see, Dad, I've had the bomb around 
all my life. Sirens have terrified me since I 
was very young, because they reminded me 
of air raids and H-bombs. I’ve grown up 
knowing man has the power to wipe himself 
off Earth in a day. That makes my attitudes 
about war very different from yours. 

I also find it hard to think in terms of 
The Enemy or The Communist Threat or 
The Little Yellow Men. 

Communications have made the world 
smaller since you were young. 

This has stretched my loyalties beyond the 
boundaries of the nation to an interest in 
the well-being of all men. 

I define myself first as a human being, 
second as an American. To me, the welfare 
of all men comes before the more limited 
welfare of the nation. Is that disloyal, Dad? 

I was taught not that just all Americans 
were created equal but that all men were 
created equal. That belief is hyprocrisy until 
we match it with fact. 

Fear of new ideas, fear of poverty, fear of 
crime, fear of social condemnation—they're 
all killers of the individual expression of life. 
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When I raise two fingers in a V I'm not 
playing games, I’m affirming those belief— 
“Peace and love to you, brother. You have 
nothing to fear from me. I respect the life 
in you.” 

That’s my spiritual monolith now, Dad. I 
can't live on promises of an unreal life after 
death. This troubled world is real to me and 
I want to make it better. I want life during 
life. 

I have a special tool to use in the attempt 
to better life, something I’ve been taught to 
trust as a child of the scientific age—objec- 
tive truth and proof. 

Tell me not to take LSD because it's 
against the law and I'll tell you laws can 
be wrong. Alcohol was illegal once too, Al- 
cohol didn’t change; the law did. 

Tell me not to take it because it can cause 
chromosome damage and monster babies, 
and I'll listen. You’ve given me objective 
proof of its dangers. 

Try to lump heroin, marijuana, pep pills, 
and LSD together in your explanation, and 
you'll lose my attention again. 

I know people who have tried each one, 
and I know they don’t all have the same 
effect, should not carry the same legal pen- 
alty, and cannot all be bunched under the 
same general heading of narcotic. 

If you do that, you're ignoring objective 
proof, something I've been taught to hold 
dear. You're functioning outside my value 
structure and you can’t expect me to honor 
your conclusions, 

Along with my insistence of proof, I feel a 
deep distrust of dogma and a strong affec- 
tion for individualism. 

Our world is changing more rapidly every 
day and organized dogma—religious, politi- 
cal, or moral—is notoriously slow to adapt. 

Initials, symbols, mottos—they all stand 
for an identifiable credo and that to me, 
means danger, Rigor mortis of the mind! I'm 
as wary of SDS as I am of the CIA. 

My goal is to keep my lifeview, my religion, 
my politics, and all my thoughts and feel- 
ings personal, flexible, and ready to incor- 
porate tomorrow’s discoveries. This influences 
my feelings about law and civil disobedi- 
ence too. 

Law is made by men according to the 
knowledge and value systems of their times. 
It should not be immutably carved on stone, 
but should flow with the nation. 

I won’t run a STOP sign or speed. I under- 
stand the danger in doing that. The law is 
logical and I can accept it. 

But I refuse to accept a life imprisonment 
for possession of marijuana. Grass isn't a 
thing to outlaw, much less to equate in 
penalty with murder. 

I also refuse to accept a state legislature’s 
suggesting death sentence for murder, Kill- 
ing is as wrong for the state as it is for a 
citizen. The law must be changed. It must 
grow with us. 

I'm calling to you across quite a chasm, 
Dad, Would you like to know how it looks 
from my side? 

Most of the beliefs I've mentioned are 
things we agree on in principle, The differ- 
ence begins with my insistence on putting 
the principles into action. 

My insistence involves changes in a so- 
ciety in which you, as an established citizen, 
have vested interests. 

I can attack material values—I haven’t in- 
vested a life in earning a house, car, or busi- 
ness; you have. 

I can attack the political and economic 
establishment—I don't belong to it, you do. 

After two World Wars and a severe eco- 
nomic depression, your generation opted for 
material security. 

Working for that security meant. letting 
some other things slide—integregation, back- 
ward nations, urban ghettos, industrial pol- 
lution. 

We've had material security all our lives 
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and we've decided to work for some dif- 
ferent goals—the very ones shelved during 
the industrial advancement your generation 
worked for, 

We want to practice the abstract ideals we 
were taught at home and in school. 

Why would you invest in our learning 
them if you didn’t want us to apply them? 
Did you think you could teach us the prin- 
ciples and not hear us ask for the substance 
for everyone? 

If you believed the things you taught us, 
we are your voice of conscience. If you didn’t 
we are your Frankenstein's monster. The 
judgment is yours. The future, however, is 
ours. 


MAURICE COHEN: A LEGEND IN HIS 
TIME 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
the Cattleman magazine carried an 
article by Paul W. Horn on a long-time 
friend and constituent of mine, very 
properly entitled “Maurice Cohen, a 
Legend in His Time.” Maurice's life, as 
beautifully captured by Mr. Horn, not 
only epitomizes the maverick tradition of 
the Texas cattleman, but gives a look at 
the fine qualities that made Maurice a 
living legend not to be easily forgotten. 

At this time I wish to share this article 
with my colleagues, as I pay tribute to a 
great man: 


MAURICE COHEN, A LEGEND IN His TIME 
(By Paul W. Horn) 


Maurice Cohen the legend and Maurice 
Cohen the man fuse into one when he tells 
you that three times in his life he couldn't 
change a quarter. Speculator, producer, 
feeder, purebred operator and packer, Maurice 
has moved so many thousands of cattle 
north, he has forgotten more than most 
men knew about the Texas cattle business. 

Now, at 73, Maurice Cohen looks back on 
some 60 years of buying and selling, of mak- 
ing money on nickel and dime cattle, of 
going broke when the bottom fell out, then 
coming back, of borrowing without a scrap 
of paper and selling without a dollar down, 
“I couldn't have done it without credit,” he 
says. 

Uncle Jesse Oppenheimer was his credit. 
San Antonio remembers this grand old banker 
and so does Maurice with a tear in his eye. 
“I went to him one day shaking and stutter- 
ing. The market fell out and I had no money 
to pay for what I'd bought. I told him I was 
going crazy.” 

“How many cattle did you buy?” asked 
Uncle Jesse. 

“About 35,000,” said Maurice. 

“You're not going. You are crazy,” said 
Uncle Jesse. But he paid for them like he 
had done so often and Maurice, with the 
luck of the trader he was, sold them and 
came home smiling. 

When Maurice was 10, after the century 
just turned, he went to work for his uncle 
in his father’s San Antonio packing plant. 
“My father’s the one who started me out 
in the packing business and I wound up do- 
ing all his buying. When his plant burned 
down I went to work for Kruz Lozano at 
Quality Packing Co. and stayed with him for 
25 years. “Kruz could do more business with 
less money than anyone in the world.” 

One day Kruz and Maurice went to see 
old Mr. Frost at the bank about borrowing 
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another $5,000 for the company. “You've got 
too much of my money already,” said Mr. 
Frost. But that didn’t keep Maurice from his 
regular trip to Mexico to buy corriente steers, 
with more luck in his pocket than money. 
With a sharp eye, he picked them by the 
thousands, put them on pear and cake in 
South Texas for the winter and then sent 
them to Kansas for grass. 

But Maurice was too much of a speculator 
to keep from dabbling in this buy-sell busi- 
ness on his own. He and his brother-in-law, 
Jamie Brook of Brady, started shipping steers 
too thin to kill to the Cornbelt. Maurice wore 
out his first banker in a week, but the Op- 
penheimers who still operate a private bank 
in San Antonio stepped in to finance the 
Cohen and Brooks firm. Soon Maurice was on 
his own, looking at cattle all over Texas. The 
phone was always ringing, beginning at 4 
o'clock in the morning. 

“Some people are dope fiends,” said his 
wife. “You're a cattle fiend.” 

There were lots of good years from the 
’20’s on but the bad ones always came along 
to wipe away the results. Whatever happened 
usually found Maurice far out on a limb 
since he always had thousands of steers on 
contract. Many a time he had blocked the 
train with 20 loads ready to ship north at 
Brady. He spent most of the 30's building up 
a $90,000 surplus, then lost it in a week in 
1937. Again in 1948 he lost $100,000 in a week 
along with 17 lbs. The Oppenheimers, Uncle 
Jesse and his nephew Dan, were always trying 
to get Maurice to slow down—for both their 
sakes. 

Maurice and Dan usually had lunch to- 
gether. When they crossed the street, Dan 
always took his friend's arm with “We don’t 
want any accident to happen to Maurice.” 

But plenty of them did, as Maurice re- 
members back today. Raymond Bell, the 
owner of the famous Atotonilco Ranch in 
Durango, Mexico, sent word that he had 
13,000 head of cows scattered around South 
Texas that he needed to dispose of. Maurice 
was a bit skeptical of such a deal due to the 
money that was going to be required, but he 
knew Uncle Jesse would respect his judg- 
ment. Mr. Bell wasn't easy to do business 
with, since he had odd sleeping hours and 
also he celebrated some occasion or other 
most every evening. Maurice spent some while 
inspecting some of the cows and testing out 
where he could move them, then approached 
Mr, Bell with his first offer. The usual jug- 
gling of price and conditions went on for a 
long while but Mr. Bell’s secretary finally 
got the contract down in black and white to 
the agreement of both. Just as Maurice was 
about to sign, Mr. Bell said: 

“Oh, one more little thing. I owe Milton 
Friedland $400,000 on these cattle. You pay 
Milton off first and then pay me as you sell 
them.” 

What do you do at a time like this? 
Maurice signed. He made out a check to 
Friedland’s bank in Kansas City for $400,000 
just like he had the money waiting. “I 
couldn't wait until the Oppenheimer bank 
opened—I had to run see Uncle Jesse but I 
didn't know what I was going to tell him.” 

When Maurice walked in, Uncle Jesse 
looked up at the new $20 hat Maurice was 
wearing and asked, “What did you pay for 
that hat?” 

“Oh, six dollars,” lied Maurice. 

“I got one just as good for a dollar and a 
half,” said the banker. “Now what did you 
want to see me about?” 

Maurice beat around the bush quite a bit 
in explaining the Bell deal but he never 
could bring himself around to mentioning 
the $400,000. Finally Mr. Oppenheimer said 
“OK, Maurice, I know it’s going to take a lot 
of money. But after this, stay out of these 
big deals,” 

It’s no wonder that Maurice was paying 
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$100 a day interest for years and years back 
when interest rates were low. 

“You can be the smartest man in the world 
but if you haven’t got credit, you're just 
Willie the Weep,” says Maurice Cohen. 

This Milton Friedland of Kansas City who 
got the $400,000 check was one of Maurice's 
backers. When Maurice and Joe Straus of 
San Antonio were dealing to purchase the 
Painter purebred Hereford herd at Roggen, 
Colo,, they got a tentative agreement from 
Friedland to put up the $75,000 down pay- 
ment. “This was back when Joe didn’t have 
any more money than I had,” said Maurice. 
“Before we closed the deal, I put in a call to 
Milton and we had to get him away from his 
lunch. I asked him, with Joe right at my 
elbow, if we could put the bank down for 
the $75,000 and he assured me I could. I 
thanked him and hung up. Then Joe asked 
me if I had asked about what interest we 
were paying. 

“Joe,” I told him. “I didn’t have the nerve. 
If you want to know, you call him, I’m not.” 

Joe didn’t have the nerve, either. 

“Milton Friedland, by the way,” adds Mau- 
rice, “backed probably 90 per cent of the 
ranches in Texas. His was the City National 
Bank and Trust Co. in Kansas City. He was a 
big help to all of us.” 

Dan Oppenheimer went in partnership 
with Maurice on cattle many a time. Once 
they along with Damon Smith had 2,500 
cows up in Kansas that went through one of 
the worst winters on record. “We kept put- 
ting up money and losing everything we had 
just to keep them alive. The market was ter- 
rible and the weather was worse. Finally the 
three of us went up to Kansas to see what 
could be done but there was nothing we 
could do, That night Dan suggested we get 
something to drink to forget our troubles, I 
bought some champaign and when it was 
about half gone, Dan said: 

“We're going broke and drinking cham- 
paign? What would we drink if we were mak- 
ing money? 

It was on one of these sorties into Kansas 
that Jim Corley of the Texas Livestock Mar- 
keting Association in Fort Worth first met 
Maurice Cohen. “He had a couple thousand 
head up there and was losing $100 a head. I 
met him in the Broadview Hotel in Emporia 
The dining room was full of couples—cattle- 
men and their wives. Maurice had the waiters 
lock the door and he paid the entire bill. He’s 
a legend in his own time.” 

“Maurice has the compulsion to feed every- 
body,” remarks Louis Moorman of San An- 
tonio, “He won't eat himself but he'll stuff 
the rest of us. If there’s no restaurant 
around, he'll haul in food enough for an 
army. And his word is the way it will be. 
You never need to get anything in writing 
from Maurice Cohen.” 

The market has had its ups as well as 
downs, “It’s been a wonderful life,” says 
Maurice, “full of the world’s best people. I 
still get lots of calls but I have to turn most 
of them down. I can always tell how the mar- 
ket is in the Cornbelt. If they call me and 
say, ‘Maurice, how are you feeling? You need 
to slow down and take care of yourself.’ Then 
I know the market's good. But if they could 
care less how I’m feeling, then I know the 
market's bad.” 

Some say Maurice hasn't really dealt in 
cattle all his life, but in people. He handled 
the Catto-Gage cattle for 30 years, back when 
they were shipping 6,000 to 7,000 calves, 
bought from King Ranch (including one 
shipment of 2,000 cows at 80 cents a hun- 
dred delivered in San Antonio), Jack Bow- 
man, Rollie and Charlie White around Brady, 
the Kokernot cattle and hundreds and hun- 
dreds more, Then add 4,000 to 5,000 steers 
out of Mexico every year. He started buying 
these at 4 cents a lb. 
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“IP'ye seen Maurice year after year buy 75 
to 80 per cent of the cattle out of the San 
Saba-Llano-Brady-Menard country,” says A. 
J, Lindsay of the Texas Livestock Marketing 
Association in San Antonio. “I’ve known him 
since I was just a kid. Maurice never bought 
anything but the best he could find and he’s 
one who always stayed hitched, even though 
the market broke and he lost on everything 
he handled.” 

The telephone was a mighty instrument for 
selling calves for Maurice, Cornbelt buyers 
used to tell him “You're the only one I know 
who can make me see cattle over the phone.” 
He didn’t like to deal with less than 750 head 
for he felt he couldn’t shape them up prop- 
erly unless he had at least that many. So, he 
needed to sell in big numbers, too, and he 
would deal with the buyers who bought by 
the thousands. Wisebark Bros. in Denver was 
one who bought thousands of cattle every 
year through Maurice. And the telephone was 
their major communication. 

“About 80 per cent of my business I made 
over the phone and the other 20 per cent just 
came to San Antonio to see some girlfriend.” 

At first, though, before his reputation 
grew, he showed Midwest buyers thousands 
of cattle. A Mr, Skinner from Kansas City 
and a Lee Devine who represented Producers 
in St. Louis came to Maurice who took them 
to Brady to select 1,000 steers and 1,000 
heifers, Devine who wanted the steers asked 
how much down was required and since this 
was their first dealing, Maurice asked $5,000. 
On the train home, Devine told his wife: 
“That’s the craziest thing I ever did. I'll never 
see that money or the steers or that man 
again.” 

But in a few years, Devine was ordering 
10,000 to 15,000 calves a year from Maurice, 
all over the phone, 

A, J. Lindsay who ought to know says: 
“I'll put Maurice up against anyone for 
guessing the weight of a calf.” 

That was a requirement on many a deal 
Maurice got into. Thousands had to be 
bought by the head and sold by the pound. 
Dan Harrison of Harrison and Abercrombie 
who ranched at Campbellton simply would 
not deal by the pound. Jim Abercrombie was 
a lifelong friend of Maurice’s but Harrison 
didn’t seem to trust any speculator. Rather 
than accept a dime a pound, he insisted on 
$100 a head, figuring that they would do 
well to reach 1,000 lbs. Maurice sized up the 
several thousand head and bought as offered, 
He had the Missouri Pacific to build pens 
and put in scales on the spot, The cattle 
averaged right at 1,150. 

Maurice would sell Jim Abercrombie 5,000 
calves a year and line up the trucks for 
blocks delivering. Claude McCan of Vic- 
toria would take 3,500 top steers a year. 
“Every time I sold Claude a load,” says Mau- 
rice, “he'd kick about it. One time I got 
a heifer in there by mistake and he swore 
I did it purposely to show him how good 
my heifers were.” 

Claude remembers back then, too. “We've 
dealt with Maurice for many, many years, 
both buying and selling. I remember once 
when we were dickering around the nickle 
figure on some calves, I was trying hard for 
$5.05 but Maurice told me, ‘Claude, I swear 
to God I can’t give it to you now but PI 
give you a nickle more than they're worth 
on the next trade.’ And I'm still waiting for 
my nickle,” 

H. A. Fitzsimons was one who sold by 
the pound and about every pound of calf he 
ever produced went to Maurice. “A finer man 
never owned a cow,” says Maurice. “When 
delivery time would come, he always brought 
his boy Hugh Jr. I would give little Hugh 
a dollar to stand on the water trough to 
keep the cattle from drinking. Now I do the 
same thing with Hugh’s boys.” 
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Maurice emphasizes that he never was an 
order buyer but rather a speculator. He 
bought first and then looked for a home for 
them. Jamie Brook would shake his head and 
exclaim: “Where are they all going?” But 
they always went somewhere. Maurice had 
some good men working for him, men like 
Damon Smith at Llano, A. M, Hark at Ma- 
son, Roy Barton at Brady, Walt Copeland at 
Menard, Cleve Jones at Sonora and then 
Walker White who managed all his leased 
land around that country. 

Francis Kothman was his head sorter, In 
fact, Maurice was probably the first man to 
sort cattle by quality and weight for buyers. 
He and Francis by eyeballing would sort 
hundreds into weights within 50 lbs. This 
was a treat for buyers back in those days. 

Maurice hasn’t any idea how many cattle 
he has handled—it might well run into the 
millions. He leased a lot of land in the 
Brady-Liano-Menard country and was run- 
ning as many as 2,500 cows at one time. He 
kept his interest in packing and today owns 
the Apache Packing Co, in San Antonio and 
he is in partnership with George Lucky in 
feeding heifers, with 3,000 to 4,000 head on 
feed right along. Maurice has also fed cattle 
at San Marcos and up in Illinois. Besides 
buying the Pianter herd of purebred Here- 
fords with Joe Straus, the two also bought 
the Jamie Brooks registered herd. 

“And I'm in the chicken business with Dick 
Kleberg,” says Maurice. His apartment at the 
St. Anthony Hotel where he lived for 47 
years is decorated with many prints and 
statutary of fighting cocks. “We've got half- 
a-mile or more of birds we fly around here 
and there” he says with a smile. Maurice 
has been known to bet a little. 

In fact some people might think Maurice 
Cohen’s whole life has been a gamble. But 
he was dealing with a good product and with 
good people and those two big factors threw 
the odds in his favor over the last 60 years. 

“It’s a different world today,” says Maurice. 
“I couldn’t buy and sell the way they do it 
nowadays.” Not everybody quite believes that 
he couldn't get right back into the swing of 
things. 


PRESS ETHICS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, the Mili- 
tary Establishment has apparently be- 
come fair game for everyone who is in- 
terested in attributing everything that 
is wrong with the United States as being 
a product of the Military Establishment. 

The calculated effort on the part of 
some newspaper columnists to disparage 
the millitary image and our efforts in 
Vietnam reached a new low on May 30, 
1969, when the Washington Star carried 
an article, entitled “Vietnam ‘Duty’ Be- 
comes Tax Dodge.” The article, written 
by Columnist Carl T. Rowan, illustrates 
an utter disregard for the facts. It sug- 
gests, at the very least, that the colum- 
nist violated the precept of every good 
newsman by not checking the accuracy 
of his sources. 

The article in its entirety follows: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, May 30, 
1969] 

VIETNAM “Duty” Becomes Tax DODGE 

(By Carl T. Rowan) 

High-ranking military men not remotely 
involved in fighting have been using the 
Vietnam war as a tax dodge. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By the thousands, officers posted in the 
U.S. and Asia have been flocking to Saigon 
to take advantage of special “combat zone” 
tax deductions. 

The U.S. Embassy in Saigon has com- 
plained bitterly, this columnist has learned 
exclusively, because the number of VIP tax- 
deduction hunters has been so large as to 
impede the war effort. 

But the Pentagon has done nothing to 
stop the influx because use of the special 
tax loophole is legal—although it is being 
abused rather cynically by many officers and 
men. 

At issue in this behind-the-scenes con- 
tretemps is a special tax law providing that 
@ military man of warrant officer rank or 
below need not declare or pay taxes on his 
pay for any month in which he served any 
time in a combat zone, or for any month 
during which he was hospitalized for any 
time as a result of wounds, disease, or in- 
jury incurred while serving in a combat 
zone, 

Officers of higher rank may deduct $500 
of pay for each month in which either of 
the above conditions is applicable. 

This is a laudable provision enacted a few 
years ago to boost the morale and eco- 
nomic condition of those unfortunate GIs 
who are being shot at, wounded, and killed 
in Vietnam, 

But the “smart” military men stationed in 
the Philippines, Japan, Okinawa, Hawail, and 
even Washington have learned how to take 
advantage of the law. 

A Washington colonel can see Tokyo, Hong 
Kong, and points east then visit Saigon on 
May 31 and leave June 1 and deduct $1,000— 
or $500 for each month in which he endured 
a partial day of “combat zone” exposure. The 
military services have informed their mem- 
bers, with Internal Revenue Service approval, 
that “the combat zone exclusion is applicable 
to members traveling on authorized leave in 
aircraft and ships which pass through or 
make an intermediate stop in the combat 
zone.” 

Thus a soldier on leave, vacationing in the 
Far East, may find it financially advantageous 
to take an airliner that stops in Saigon. 
Many do, 

The U.S. Embassy has complained that 
some 5,000 VIPS’s a year, many of them mili- 
tary men looking for tax savings, have been 
descending upon Saigon. Aside from the extra 
burden these VIPs put upon embassy per- 
sonnel, the “tax loophole” invasion is re- 
gerded as an insult to the officers and men 
who are clearly involved in the war and who 
deserve even more than this tax break. 

Thus, there is another and larger reason 
why some Embassy, State Department, and 
Pentagon people have agonized over the 
widespread abuse of this tax exclusion: it 
adds to the evidence that the war is an 
“immoral” undertaking which drags on be- 
cause thousands of Americans and South 
Vietnamese profit from it in myriad clever 
ways. 

The U.S. Post Exchange (PX) waste and 
abuse detailed two years ago in this column 
was never really corrected and it could make 
ugly headlines again soon. 

Flagrant corruption by some Vietnamese, 
most often with an American accomplice, is 
still commonplace, although the current 
Saigon government has imposed some curbs. 

In the interest of maintaining support in 
the United States and understanding else- 
where, it is incumbent upon the allies to 
remove every possible taint from this war. 

Someone ought to move soon to insure 
that a Navy captain, living graciously in his 
Hawaii assignment, cannot take a month's 
end vacation jaunt to Saigon and seize bene- 
fits meant for people like the poor soldiers 
who risk everything to hold a hill overlook- 
ing the A Shau Valley. 

To the tax reformers, this may look like 
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chicken feed compared with the millions lost 
through the shrewd manipulations of the 
rich and super-rich. 

But the large issues of national honor and 
integrity of purpose in Vietnam lift the 
“combat pay” dodge to a level where it begs 
for Congressional attention. 


Let me tell the story. 
The Rowan article alleges: 


Thousands of officers posted in the U.S. 
and Asia have been flocking to Saigon to take 
advantage of special “combat zone” tax de- 
ductions. 

The U.S. Embassy in Saigon has com- 
plained bitterly, this columnist has learned 
exclusively, because the number of VIP tax- 
deduction hunters has been so large as to 
impede the war effort. 


The article goes on to say that the 
Pentagon, despite the “bitter” protesta- 
tions of the U.S. Embassy in Saigon, has 
done nothing to stop this alleged abuse 
of tax benefits. 

Mr. Rowan then concludes his article 
by saying: 

The large issues of national honor and 
integrity of purpose in Vietnam lift the 
“combat pay” dodge to a level where it begs 
for Congressional attention. 


The clear implication of the conclud- 
ing paragraph is that Congress is either 
unaware or indifferent to this alleged 
problem. 

More than a month before the Rowan 
article, the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices made an inquiry to the Department 
of Defense concerning allegations that a 
problem of this kind existed in Vietnam. 

The Department of Defense, by letter 
of April 22, 1969, denied the existence of 
any large-scale abuses of this kind and 
pointed out the controls which have been 
designed by the Department to prevent 
such abuses, I will insert the Depart- 
ment’s letter in the Recor at this point: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER AND RESERVE AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., April 22, 1969. 

Hon. L, MENDEL RIVERS, 

Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to 
your letter of April 10, 1969 regarding abuses 
of combat pay and tax deductions by un- 
necessary TDY rotation to the Vietnam area. 

As you are aware, it is the responsibility 
of every Commanding Officer to insure that 
all pay entitlements are administered prop- 
erly in accordance with both the letter and 
spirit of the governing regulations. 

I am certain that abuses such as those al- 
leged by [deleted], as well as others, would 
not knowingly be tolerated by officials who 
are in a position to take corrective action. I 
am equally certain that if the facts and cir- 
cumstances of any deliberate circumvention 
of the statutes or military regulations were 
brought to the attention of proper local offi- 
cials, such charges would be thoroughly in- 
vestigated and appropriate disciplinary action 
would be taken against the offender or offend- 
ers. The general nature of [deleted] allega- 
tions, however, do not provide sufficient in- 
formation or basis for the initiation of an 
official investigation of the matter. 

Military personnel may travel to the Viet- 
nam combat zone only under competent or- 
ders, copies of which, appropriately certified 
by a designated individual or the unit’s per- 
sonnel officer, must be filed with the dis- 
bursing officer to obtain credit for the income 
tax exclusion or the entitlement to hostile 
pay (combat pay). These controls are de- 
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signed to prevent abuses such as those re- 
ported by [deleted]. In this connection, it 
should be noted that efforts are made by the 
Department of Defense to restrict U.S. travel 
to the Vietnam combat zone to that abso- 
lutely essential to the war effort and to also 
restrict visits which overlap two consecutive 
months. I have enclosed copies of two policy 
memorandums which pertain to these im- 
posed restrictions. Similar policy directives 
have been issued by the military departments. 

The alleged abuse of the hostile fire pay 
entitlement under the circumstances de- 
scribed by [deleted] does not appear conceiv- 
able since a minimum period of 6 days in the 
hostile fire area is normally required to 
qualify for hostile fire pay. As a matter of 
fact, a member who performs assigned duties 
in a designated hostile fire area, for a mini- 
mum of 6 consecutive days, beginning in one 
month and ending in the following month, 
qualifies for hostile fire pay for the month 
in which the duties end and not for 2 
months pay as asserted by [deleted]. I have 
enclosed a copy of Department of Defense 
Directive 1340.6 which governs the eligibility 
of members for hostile fire pay. Also, I have 
enclosed a copy of Chapter 10 from the De- 
partment of Defense Military Pay and Al- 
lowances Entitlements Manual, which gov- 
erns the conditions of entitlement to hostile 
fire pay. 

We appreciate your bringing this matter 
to our attention. Please be assured that the 
Department of Defense will take all feasible 
steps to insure that pay entitlements are 
properly administered in accordance with the 
intent of the Congress, the law and appli- 
cable directives. 

Sincerely, 
Brig. Gen. Leo E. BENADE, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


In view of the response from the De- 
partment of Defense, I was under- 
standably shocked by the subsequent 
article in the Washington Star on May 30 
which stated: 


Thousands of officers were flocking to 
Saigon to take advantage of these special 
combat zone tax deductions and the U.S. 
Embassy in Saigon had complained bitterly 
that the VIP tax deduction hunters had been 
so large so as to impede the war effort. 


I therefore directed an inquiry to the 
American Embassy in Saigon to deter- 
mine the validity, among other things, of 
Mr. Rowan’s claim that the U.S. Embassy 
in Saigon had lodged a bitter complaint 
over this practice, which allegedly the 
Pentagon had ignored. 

My letter to the Ambassador follows: 


U.S. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 9. 1969. 
Ambassador ELLSWORTH BUNKER, 
Embassy of the United States, 
Saigon, South Vietnam. 

Dear Mr. AMBASSADOR: On May 30th of this 
year the Washington Evening Star carried 
an article by Carl T. Rowan, entitled “Viet- 
nam ‘Duty’ Becomes Tax Dodge.” A copy of 
the article is enclosed for your information. 

The burden of the allegation is contained 
in the first four paragraphs of the article. 
Briefly, it is alleged that— 

“thousands [of] officers posted in the U.S. 
and Asia have been flocking to Saigon to 
take advantage of special ‘combat zone’ tax 
deduction, 

“The U.S. Embassy in Saigon has com- 
plained bitterly, this columnist has learned 
exclusively, because the number of VIP tax- 
deduction hunters has been so large as to 
impede the war effort.” 

The article goes on to say that the Penta- 
gon, despite the protestations of the U.S. 
Embassy in Saigon, has done nothing to stop 
this alleged abuse of tax benefits. 
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As a matter of possible interest to you, on 
April 10th of this year, I directed an inquiry 
to the Department of Defense on a similar 
type allegation. The Department of Defense 
replied, by letter dated 22 April 1969, which, 
in effect, denies the existence of any large- 
scale abuses of this kind. 

Since the information contained in the 
Rowan article appears to contradict the 
statement of the Department of Defense and 
identifies your Embassy as the source of its 
information, I would appreciate being ad- 
vised as to the accuracy of the allegations 
contained in the Rowan article, 

I particularly wish to be advised as to 
whether your Embassy has either officially 
or unofficially made a complaint of the type 
cited in the news article and whether these 
alleged “abuses” run into the “thousands” 
as indicated in the article. 

I will be looking forward to an early 
response. 

Sincerely, 
L, MENDEL RIVERS, 
Chairman. 


I have now received a letter from our 
Ambassador to Vietnam, Ellsworth Bunk- 
er, which categorically denies the state- 
ments made in the Rowan article. Since 
the letter from Ambassador Bunker 
speaks for itself, I will include it in the 
Recorp, at this point: 


SAIGON, VIETNAM, 
June 21, 1969. 

Hon. L. MENDEL RIVERS, 

Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Rivers: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter of June 9 asking 
whether the Embassy complained about the 
“abuses” alleged in the May 30 article in the 
Washington Evening Star by Carl T. Rowan, 
entitled “Vietnam ‘Duty’ Becomes Tax 
Dodge.” You also asked whether the alleged 
“abuses” run into the “thousands” as indi- 
cated in the article. 

We have been unable to substantiate the 
charges made in the Rowan articles. The U.S. 
military has established elaborate rules to 
insure that visits to Vietnam by military 
personnel are strictly limited to essential 
missions. These rules permit visits only 
after a determination has been made that 
there is no other satisfactory method of ob- 
taining the desired information or rendering 
the service required, and require that visits 
by senior Defense officials be held to the ab- 
solute minimum, 

Current directives also seek to insure that 
the persons involved cannot use the special 
“combat zone” tax deduction as a tax dodge. 
Thus, where a proposed trip would overlap 
two consecutive months, it is carefully 
screened to determine whether it is justi- 
fied and cannot be accomplished within a 
calendar month period. 

All such visits to Vietnam by military per- 
sonnel are closely coordinated with the U.S. 
Embassy in Saigon, and this Embassy has 
never complained about the practice as al- 
leged in the Rowan article. 

I hope that this information will be help- 
ful to you. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
ELLSWORTH BUNKER, 
American Ambassador. 


At a time when some segments of the 
press are expressing “lofty judgments” 
on the behavior and ethics of Members of 
Congress and the executive branch, it 
appears that perhaps the time has now 
come for these “gentlemen of the press” 
to take a long and hard look at their 
own ethics and practices. 
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In the vernacular of the sport's arena, 
it is easy for a newspaper columnist to 
take a “cheap shot” at a public figure 
or the military when such individuals do 
not have the same opportunity to present 
their side of the story to the reading 
public. 

Perhaps old-fashioned concepts of 
“fair play” and honest reporting no 
longer applies in American journalism. If 
that is the case, every American has very 
good reason to fear for the future of this 
country. . 


INDEPENDENCE DAY, 1969 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, on July 4, 
millions of Americans will celebrate the 
historic date of the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence from Britain. To 
others, the significance of the day will be 
nil but another day off work. 

Defusing patriotism and downgrading 
national holidays is a goal of those small 
groups—heavily financed—who would 
destroy all recognition of national sover- 
eignty, our historic statehood, and the 
culture that we cherish as traditional 
American. 

One such movement is called “Metro 
Government” or “1313.” An interesting 
account on the “devolution” of the 
United States by Metro through its Fed- 
eral Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations—ACIR—by Jo 
Hindman which appeared in the Yakima 
Eagle of June 26 follows: 

WILL METRO DEVOLUTION PHASE Our U.S. 

INDEPENDENCE Day? 
(By Jo Hindman) 

On the Fourth of July, many Americans 
will celebrate the tradition of Independence 
Day. At the same time ironically, a certain 
segment of the population will accelerate the 
“devolution” of the United States, 

Dictionary-defined as “retrograde revolu- 
tion,” devolution is equated as “a search for a 
new federalism” in the tenth (1969) report of 
the federal Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations (ACIR). For almost 
two decades, perceptive citizens have resisted 
the deterioration as Metropolitan Govern- 
ment, or Metro, now called devolution. 

A current stage of devolution is visible in 
legislation that moves in Congress as this is 
written. Metrocrats are buys daubing last 
year’s framework—Public Law 90-577, with 
Metro mud—amendments. 

The Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 
1968 (PL 90-577) is the eight-title frame, 
with Title VII knocked out Enough law- 
makers had balked to quash the grant con- 
solidation authority therein proposed for the 
U.S. President. 

Under PL 90-577, regions pre-empt state 
and county governments, illustrating devolu- 
tion in another sense. ACIR which created 
the measure, is placed in a key power posi- 
tion, 

PL 90-577 came from one of ACIR’s nu- 
merous studies. Ideas from the “Fiscal Bal- 
ance in the American Federal System” (pub- 
lication A-31, 1967) blossomed in bills intro- 
duced by members of the Senate and House 
Subcommittees on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions of the two congressional Government 
Operations Committees. PL 90-577 resulted. 
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Now, with the same backing, The Inter- 
governmental Cooperation Act of 1969 (H.R. 
7366) is ready to daub in Title VII and add 
new Title IX to PL 90-577, featuring audit- 
ing and joint funding respectively. 

The Grant Consolidation Act of 1969 may 
become the new Title X of PL 90-577; S, 2035 
reintroduces the kicked out consolidation 
authority. Companion bill is H.R. 10954. 
House and Senate Subcommittees which ap- 
proved the original PL 90-577 will hear both 
pending bills, 

Grant packaging (consolidation) by The 
President is falsely ballyhooed as a correction 
of bureaucratic bungling and waste. Actually, 
the measure veils a devolutionary technique 
that switches legislative and executive pow- 
ers. Whereas Congress constitutionally makes 
the laws, and the President signs or vetoes 
them, the pending bill, Sec. 1005(a), S. 2035 
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calls for the House and Senate to veto by 
resolutions of disapproval, or by silence per- 
mit the Executive Law to go into effect. 

The chain of events typify the revolution 
incubated by Syndicate 1313, self-named 
from the communal address, 1313 E. 60th St. 
Chicago, The Metro syndicate units are too 
numerous to list here, but include National 
Municipal League of New York and the Coun- 
cil of State Governments (CSG) which is 
relocating in Lexington, Kentucky. 

ACIR conceived, packed and controlled by 
1313*, expedites the self-seeking syndicate’s 
monopoly over U.S. Government. ACIR, fund- 
ed by congressional appropriations, also ac- 
cepts money from the U.S. Treasury** direct, 
also the Housing and Urban Development 
Dept., and Ford Foundation. 

One of 1313-CSG's fifty state links, The 
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Louisiana Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations is designated as that state's agency 
to fulfill a requirement of Title II Sec. 201 of 
PL 90-577.*** 

1313 groups are backing the new PL 90-577 
titles. 

It is shocking that the U.S. Government 
can be kept under that type of syndicate 
attack while an oblivious American public 
celebrates an independence that is fast van- 
ishing under 1313. 


Re. *“ACIR Federal Beachhead” in Blame 
Metro by Jo Hindman; **ACIR 10th Report 
1-31-69 and “Fiscal Balance in the American 
Federal System, Vol. I, 1967; ***Louisiana 
Memorial To Congress Sen. Concurrent Res. 
35, Louisiana Legislature, Cf. Congressional 
Record Jan. 6, 1969, p. 93. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, July 7, 1969 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently 
for him.—Psalms 37: 7. 

O God, our Father, grant that we may 
have so enjoyed our holiday that our 
bodies have been renewed and our spirits 
restored, making us ready for the respon- 
sibilities of these days. 

Give us steadfast hearts that no trou- 
ble may overcome, strong spirits that no 
temptation may overwhelm, and steady 
minds that worthy thoughts may keep 
wholesome. 

Teach us to serve Thee and our Na- 
tion faithfully and fully, to give and not 
to count the cost, to fight and not to 
heed the wounds, to labor and not seek 
for rewards, save that of doing Thy will 
and seeking the best for our people. 

In the Master’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969, was read and 
approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S. 853. An act to establish the Sawtooth 
National Recreation Area in the State of 
Idaho, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1373. An act to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to the authority 
granted him on Monday, June 30, 1969, 
he did on July 2, 1969, sign the following 
enrolled bill of the House: 

H.R. 12167. An act to authorize appro- 
priations to the Atomic Energy Commission 
in accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


PUBLICATION OF EULOGIES TO 
DWIGHT DAVID EISENHOWER 


(Mr. FRIEDEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the Joint 
Committee on Printing currently is re- 
ceiving many calls in connection with 
the publication of congressional eulogies 
in tribute to former President Eisen- 
hower. The joint committee now has set 
Friday, July 11, as the closing date for 
final acceptance of any further insertions 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It must be 
noted that ample time has been extended 
to all Members who wished to express 
their sentiments. It is the joint commit- 
tee’s intention that these tributes be pub- 
lished and distributed later this year. For 
that reason, all copy must be submitted 
on or before the above-mentioned date. 


TRIBUTE TO CHIEF JUSTICE EARL 
WARREN UPON HIS RETIREMENT 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I join with many of my colleagues in the 
Congress and with President Nixon in 
wishing Chief Justice Warren well upon 
his retirement from the highest judicial 
bench in the land. 

The former Chief Justice has concluded 
a long and distinguished career of public 
service—as a member of the California 
Legislature, as attorney general of the 
State of California, as Governor of Cali- 
fornia for 10 years, and as Chief Justice 
of the United States for nearly 16 years. 

Many Americans may have forgotten 
that prior to his being named to the 
U.S. Supreme Court by the late Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in September 1953, Gov- 
ernor Warren was the Republican can- 
didate for Vice President in 1948. 

I was privileged to serve with the 
former Chief Justice on the special Pres- 
idential commission named by President 
Johnson to investigate the assassination 
of President John F. Kennedy. I want to 
commend the former Chief Justice once 


again for assuming that heavy and ex- 
traordinary burden. In his capacity as 
head of that Presidential commission, 
Chief Justice Warren displayed exem- 
plary leadership in a time of national 
crisis. 

Mr. Speaker, I salute Chief Justice 
Warren as he begins his retirement and 
wish him many years of good health and 
happiness. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF ANNUAL RE- 
PORT TO CONGRESS AS TO AD- 
MINISTRATIVE SETTLEMENT OF 
PERSONAL PROPERTY CLAIMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4246) 
to discontinue the annual report to Con- 
gress as to the administrative settlement 
of personal property claims of military 
personnel and civilian employees. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, the question has been 
asked as to whether this relaxation of 
the reports to Congress would be in fact 
delegating additional authority of the 
Congress to the executive branch, and, at 
the other end of the stick, it has been 
maintained that these reports are of no 
real value, and that few read them. 

Certainly the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, who has reserved the right to 
object, wants to expedite the business of 
the Government, and we do not need 
unnecessary reports, but from time to 
time we have found additional and valu- 
able material available in connection 
with such reports. 

I would like to ask my friend, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, who has visited with me concerning 
his subcommittee report on the bill H.R. 
4246, if in view of the next Consent 
Calendar bill, H.R. 4247, increasing the 
amount for administrative settlements 
to $15,000, we would thereafter have no 
reports on any case that is settled under 
$15,000? 
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Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I will be glad to yield to my 
friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, in an- 
swer to the gentleman’s first question, 
may I advise that the bill H.R. 4246 does 
not increase the limitation for the settle- 
ment or adjustment of claims under this 
particular act. H.R. 4246 merely has to 
do with the settlement and the adjust- 
ment of property damage sustained by 
military and civilian personnel, for in- 
stance, in the loss or damage done to 
their personal property while in transit 
from one station to another. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the response made by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, but the gentleman 
apparently did not get the full impact 
of my question. 

My question is: Will the same lack of 
rendering of detailed reports apply be- 
tween the area of $5,000 and $15,000? 

The $5,000 being now authorized for 
administrative settlement, and after H.R. 
4247 passes, if we give unanimous con- 
sent that it do pass without amendments 
and debate, then will there be a lack of 
reports up through the $15,000 range of 
administrative settlements, also? 

Mr. DONOHUE. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I am sorry that I did not 
make myself as clear as I possibly could 
or should. 

Under the settlement of claims under 
H.R. 4246 there is no limitation of $5,000 
at the present time. The limitation in 
the settlement and administrative ad- 
justment of property damage claims for 
personnel of the military departments 
has a limitation of $10,000. In the settle- 
ment or adjustment administratively of 
claims of employees of other depart- 
ments, this is solely for property damage, 
now, it is $6,500. 

Insofar as reports are concerned, may 
I say that the repeal of this particular 
section is in line with prior acts which 
eliminated the reporting requirements 
under other claims statutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I might also mention that 
the elimination of this annual report 
will not prevent the auditing of claims 
payments or the proper agencies from 
furnishing to the Congress any informa- 
tion concerning individual claims or the 
total amounts presented, and the 
amounts of such claims and the amounts 
awarded. These figures are compiled in 
connection with the annual reports, ap- 
propriate reports to the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Congress, and are 
available in the months of August and 
September of each year. 

Mr. Speaker, I might also mention 
further that these figures and these re- 
ports are furnished to the Bureau of the 
Budget each year. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, again I ap- 
preciate the statement made by the 
gentleman, and the gentleman has 
anticipated my next, and I hope my last 
question. 

In the committee report on page 3 at 
the top of the page, in the top paragraph, 
it does say that witnesses at the hearing 
pointed out complete data as to each 
claim settled by the department and 
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agency under this relaxation of the Mil- 
itary Personnel and Civilian Claims Act 
of 1964—31 U.S.C. 240, 241, and 242— 
would be available to the Congress; is 
that correct? 

Mr, DONOHUE. Yes. 

I might mention also to the gentle- 
man from Missouri that in the fact sheets 
that we have prepared, there is a fact 
that I think may be of great value to the 
gentleman and to the Congress, It goes 
on to say that in preparing and in fur- 
nishing statutory reports to the Congress, 
the agencies are duplicating individual 
claim reports or files of paid claims that 
are forwarded for review by the General 
Accounting Office. That agency is the 
watchdog of the Government and an 
agency of the legislative branch. It makes 
an annual report uf the executive de- 
partments of their operations to the Con- 
gress. These files are retained by the 
GAO for 12 years according to the in- 
formation received or sent through 
channels. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
gentleman’s explanation, and in view of 
the further study of this committee re- 
port on the bill, plus the departmental 
staff recommendations for its passage, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 4246 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 3(e) of the Military Personnel and 
Civilian Employees’ Claims Act of 1964, as 
amended (31 U.S.C. 241(e)), is repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, TO AUTHORIZE 
THE SECRETARY CONCERNED TO 
MAKE PARTIAL PAYMENTS ON 
CERTAIN CLAIMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4247) 
to amend section 2734 of title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary 
concerned to make partial rayments on 
certain claims which are certified to Con- 
gress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, we have been deferring 
action on this new bill since at least May 
19 of this year, primarily because of the 
belief of some of us that a bill of this 
scope probably should not be on this par- 
ticular calendar even though it may meet 
the technical criteria established by the 
objectors at the beginning of this Con- 
gress; under the principle that it might 
need more debate and/or amendment. 

However, the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts has conferred with 
those of us on this side and although it 
increases the amount that can be settled 
administratively from $5,000 to $15,000, 
I wonder if the gentleman can give us the 
same assurance as it applies to this dif- 
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ferent type of bill that he did to the one 
on the Consent Calendar, No. 17, just 
passed. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DONOHUE. I might say to the 
gentleman by way of preface, this bill 
has to do with the settlement and ad- 
justment of personnal injury and death 
claims as distinguished from the pre- 
vious bill which was limited to the set- 
tlement and adjustment of property 
damage claims. 

This bill as amended by the commit- 
tee has two aims: The first is to provide 
authority for partial payment of settled 
claims under section 2734 of title 10, 
commonly known as the Foreign Claims 
Act. These claims are filed by foreigners 
as a result of noncombat activity on the 
part of our Armed Forces in foreign 
countries. 

The second is to increase the settle- 
ment authority under section 2733 of 
title 10, the Military Claims Act, and sec- 
tion 715 of title 32, the National Guard 
Claims Act, from the present $5,000 to 
$15,000. This is the amount provided, as 
I stated before, in the Foreign Claims Act. 

The committee feels that claims for 
personal injuries and death or property 
damage caused by military activities are 
a category of claims that should be sub- 
ject to smiliar procedures. This bill as 
amended would have this effect in the 
aspects just mentioned. 

Section 2733 of title 10, which is the 
section which includes authority to set- 
tle claims of our own people, presently 
contains a provision for a partial pay- 
ment. In other words, if the parties in- 
volved and the Government agreed on a 
settlement, insofar as claims arising in 
this country, the Government would be 
in a position to make a partial payment 
up to $5,000. If the claim should involve, 
say, $10,000, they would make a payment 
in part for $5,000, and then the balance 
would be certified to Congress for the 
payment or the other $5,000. That is not 
so with foreign claims. 

Let us assume for a moment that a 
person suffers serious injuries in a for- 
eign country in an incident involving our 
military, and the amount agreed upon 
for settlement was $25,000. Under pres- 
ent law our Government could not make 
any partial settlement with them. Those 
people would have to wait until the $25,- 
000 was appropriated by the Congress. As 
a result, a strained relationship has de- 
veloped in foreign countries toward our 
Government, and particularly toward 
our military. 

This bill would permit the depart- 
ment involved to make a settlement up 
to $15,000 and appease them for the 
moment until such time as Congress 
reached the point of paying them the 
remainder. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, would what 
the gentleman has stated be applicable 
to claims filed by citizens of other sov- 
ereign nations where they had a claim 
against our Government, or because of 
an accident as a result of military action 
or our military equipment, even in 
peacetime? 
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Mr. DONOHUE. It is my understand- 
ing, in answer to the gentleman from 
Missouri, that it would. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, furthermore, 
in the opinion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, is the Congress com- 
pletely relinquishing its prerogative and, 
indeed, its responsibility by allowing this 
increase of foreign claims up to $15,000 
without individual review? 

Mr. DONOHUE. Congress always re- 
tains the right of review. I would say, 
however, that Congress would probably 
not reverse the decision of the military in 
the event that they had made a partial 
payment. It would, however, insofar as 
the excess is concerned, retain the right 
to disapprove the excess. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, as I under- 
stand the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, this bill would allow a partial or 
full payment up to $15,000 for any for- 
eign claim, whether by one of our na- 
tionals or a citizen of another nation, 
caused and agreed upon by our Govern- 
ment overseas, be it the armed services 
responsible or whatever, up to $15,000 
with practically no recourse. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Under present law 
they have the right to adjust up to $15,- 
000 at the present time. The only other 
aspect of it is that for the 2-year wait- 
ing period, probably before the Congress 
reached the point of approving it, we 
would have a strained relationship be- 
tween the foreign government involved, 
or a citizen of the foreign government 
involved, with our military and with our 
Government. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
that statement. I think that throws new 
light on the subject. 

Do I understand also that this will 
simply make available for our own citi- 
zens of the United States in fairness and 
equity the same prerogatives that are 
now available to foreign nationals? 

Mr. DONOHUE, The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the 
same question I did about the preceding 
bill on the Consent Calendar: Will indi- 
vidual Members of the Congress be able 
to obtain individual reports, in spite of 
the action on the other bill or under this 
bill, of cases so settled? 

Mr. DONOHUE. I am informed that 
the Judiciary Committee or the Appro- 
priations Committee and, if necessary, 
the General Accounting Office will have 
that information available. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts several questions. I be- 
lieve the gentleman mentioned this bill 
extends to the National Guard certain 
coverage that has not been given before. 
Would this cover cases similar to a situa- 
tion which recently occurred in my home 
State when two National Guard aircraft 
were involved in a midair collision and 
one aircraft crashed into someone’s 
house? As I understand it, presently the 
Government has no obligation. If we pass 
this bill, would the Government be per- 
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mitted to pay up to $15,000 in personal 
property damage resulting from a mid- 
air collision between two National Guard 
aircraft? 

Mr. DONOHUE. If they were engaged 
in a maneuver at the time which was 
approved by the United States, the 
United States would be responsible. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. At any time 
they go up they are flying Government 
property. I do not believe we could clas- 
sify it as a maneuver. One of these 
planes was on a mission to the north, 
and one was on a mission to the south, 
and they ran into each other on ap- 
proach to the airfield, and a house was 
destroyed. Luckily no one was killed. 
Neither of the pilots nor any of the 
people in the residence lost their lives, 
although the home was destroyed and 
there was approximately $12,000 to 
$13,000 in property damages. 

Mr. DONOHUE, First, it would have 
to be determined if the mission the 
planes were engaged in at the time was 
a federally authorized mission. In other 
words, we all recognize that the National 
Guard is under the jurisdiction of the 
respective States. Does the gentleman 
agree? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Yes, the hiring 
and firing of National Guard personnel 
is under the direction of the States as it 
is generally, but the missions, funds, and 
authorization of the National Guard is 
under jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, under the National Guard 
Bureau in Washington. 

Mr. DONOHUE. I would say to the 
gentleman that in my opinion before 
the Federal Government would assume 
the responsibility for any damage caused 
by National Guard facilities, there would 
first have to be the determination as to 
whether the mission they were engaged 
in at the time was federally authorized. 
When that determination is made and 
if it is made, on the basis that it was a 
federally authorized mission, under the 
existing law and under this law the Fed- 
eral Government would assume the re- 
sponsibility of satisfying the damage. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. What the 
gentleman is saying—and I appreciate 
what he is saying—and as I actually 
interpret it, this situation would be cov- 
ered unless it could be proven that such 
a mission was not federally authorized. 
To take a truck out without permission 
and crash into a house or automobile— 
this would not be an authorized mission. 
But certainly I would think if two mili- 
tary aircraft were involved in a midair 
collision, that would be a proper mission 
and would be covered under this bill the 
gentleman is presenting before the House 
today. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, giving 
the gentleman an off-the-cuff opinion, I 
would have to go back to my original 
premise, that it would have to be a fed- 
erally authorized mission. 

That of course would be determined, 
in my opinion again, probably through 
legislation which might emanate from 
the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker. further re- 
serving the right to object, do I correctly 
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understand that this bill provides for a 
tripling of the amount of administrative 
settlement, from $5,000 to $15,000? 

Mr. DONOHUE. The gentleman is cor- 
rect insofar as claims arising through 
the fault of our military here in this 
country ‘involving our own citizens are 
concerned, to bring it in line and to make 
it parallel with the adjustment of claims 
which arise in foreign countries involving 
foreign nationals. In other words, we are 
trying to treat our own citizens the same 
as we treat foreign nationals. 

Mr. GROSS. Inflation has been more 
than even I thought, if we are here about 
to triple the amount of administrative 
settlement. 

The question has been asked as to who 
is going to provide oversight concerning 
what happens from the tripling of the 
amounts settlements damage, and the 
gentleman said that we could get a report 
from the General Accounting Office. I do 
not recall where else. Why not at the 
source, from the Defense Department? 

Do we have complete assurance that 
somebody is going to ride herd on what 
happens with this tremendously in- 
creased administrative settlement pro- 
cedure? 

Mr. DONOHUE. It is my hope, I say 
to the gentleman from Iowa, that the 
people in the military—the legal officers 
and those who have jurisdiction over 
adjusting these claims—might be deeply 
concerned about the fiscal policy of our 
country and would not make exorbitant 
settlements or out-of-line settlements 
with the increase involved. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman’s sub- 
committee give some oversight to what 
transpires? 

Not “‘some,” but will the subcommittee 
give oversight to what transpires? Let 
me eliminate the word “some.” I want 
some real, downright, good assurance to- 
day that in exchange for this tremendous 
increase in administrative settlement 
somebody is going to watch to see what 
happens in the future with respect to 
these claim settlements. 

Mr. DONOHUE. I personally want to 
say to the gentleman from Iowa that I 
would be deeply concerned about these 
settlements, and I know that every mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee feels the 
same way. 

To give the gentleman an idea of how 
prudent the military have been in other 
years on the matter of settling property 
damage claims, the Air Force had pri- 
vate claims submitted in the amount of 
$12,269,000, and those claims were ad- 
justed in an amount of less than 50 per- 
cent of the amount claimed actually be- 
ing paid. The same is true insofar as 
the Army and the Navy are concerned. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me say to the gentle- 
man, I have had some experience read- 
ing the bills with respect to property set- 
tlements in the military in days gone by. 
I can recall a high-ranking officer who 
tried to get compensation of $40,000 or 
$50,000 for antique and other furniture 
he picked up somewhere overseas and 
was bringing back when his shipment 
was damaged. 

I can go down the list with the gentle- 
man on several other claims bills in the 
past and I can tell him that it was not 
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all lovely but the goose was hanging high 
with respect to some settlements that 
were made by the military. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Of course, as the gen- 
tleman from Iowa appreciates, under ex- 
isting law the military authorities have 
administrative authority to settle these 
claims. 

Mr. GROSS. I know they have author- 
ity. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Up to the amount of 
$10,000 in the matter of claims by per- 
sonnel of the military departments under 
the Military Personnel and Civilian Em- 
ployees Claims Act of 1964. 

Mr. GROSS. And I think that legisla- 
tion came out of your committee, too. 
Did it not? 

Mr. DONOHUE. I would say that it un- 
doubtedly did. 

Mr. GROSS. And, having come out of 
your committee, are you conducting over- 
sight on what they are doing by way of 
administrative settlements? 

Mr. DONOHUE. I would say to the 
gentleman that we do and that we will 
continue. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 4247 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
sections (d) and (e) of section 2734 of title 
10, United States Code, are amended to 
read as follows: 

“(d) If the Secretary concerned considers 
that a claim in excess of $15,000 is meritori- 
ous and would otherwise be covered by this 
section, he may pay the claimant $15,000 and 
certify the excess as a legal claim for pay- 
ment from appropriations made by Congress 
therefor, together with a brief statement of 
the claim, the amount claimed, the amounts 
allowed, and the amount paid. 

“(e) Except as provided in subsection (d), 
no claim may be paid under this section 
unless the amount tendered is accepted by 
the claimant in full satisfaction.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, line 8, after “excess” insert “to 

Congress.” 
On page 2, after line 5, add the follow- 
ing: 
“Sec, 2. (a) Subsection (a) of section 2733 
of title 10, United States Code, is amended 
by striking ‘$5,000’ and inserting ‘$15,000’, 

“(b) Subsection (d) of section 2733 of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“*(d) If the Secretary concerned con- 
siders that a claim in excess of $15,000 is 
meritorious and would otherwise be cov- 
ered by this section, he may pay the claim- 
ant $15,000 and report the excess to Con- 
gress for its consideration.’ 

“Sec. 3. (a) Subsection (a) of section 
715 of title 32, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by striking ‘$5,000’ and inserting ‘$15,- 
000° 


“(b) Subsection (d) of section 715 of ti- 
tle 32, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 


“*(d) If the Secretary of the military 
department concerned considers that a claim 
in excess of $15,000 is meritorious and would 
otherwise be covered by this section, he may 
pay the claimant $15,000 and report the 
excess to Congress for its consideration.” 
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The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 2734 of title 
10, United States Code, to authorize the 
Secretary concerned to make partial 
payments on certain claims which are 
certified to Congress and to provide 
equivalent authority for administrative 
settlement and payment of claims under 
section 2733 of title 10 and section 715 of 
title 32, United States Code.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR TO CONVEY CERTAIN 
LANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2785) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey to the State of Tennessee certain 
lands within Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park and certain lands compris- 
ing the Gatlinburg spur of the Foothills 
Parkway, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object. 

I would like to direct a question to the 
gentleman from Colorado (Mr. ASPIN- 
ALL), the chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, on this bill. 

This bill I notice does not explicitly re- 
vise the boundaries of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. Does the 
chairman think that the legislation 
should include metes and bounds de- 
scriptions in order that we might prevent 
some future misinterpretations of the 
boundaries? 

Mr. ASPINALL, Will my colleague from 
Iowa yield? 

Mr. KYL. I am glad to yield to the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. ASPINALL. In response, I want to 
say that I raised this precise question 
during the consideration of this bill by 
the Subcommittee on National Parks and 
Recreation. At that time, the Director of 
the National Park Service indicated that 
he felt that the general language would 
be adequate. Subsequently, because the 
question had been discussed, the matter 
was referred to the Solicitor’s Office of 
the Department of the Interior and we 
were advised by letter on June 3, 1969: 

The perimeter boundary of the park has 
not been defined by statute; accordingly 
there is no need in this regulation to redefine 
a boundary for the purpose of excluding the 
lands from the park. Upon the conveyance 
they would be so excluded. 


With this legislative history, I feel that 
there can be no mistake that we intend 
only to authorize the conveyance of these 
specific segments of the existing road- 
ways to the State of Tennessee. In im- 
plementing this legislation, the boundary 
of the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park will be revised accordingly. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman and I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
2785, by my colleague the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. QuILLEN), is not 
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a complex bill. It seeks, simply, to convey 
to the State of Tennessee some existing 
roadways under the jurisdiction of the 
National Park Service which are not 
needed for park purposes. These lands 
cannot, of course, be conveyed without 
congressional authorization. 

Two of the roads involved are Tennes- 
see Highway 73 and Tennessee Highway 
72 which skirt a portion of the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park. Four 
segments of Route 73, totaling 3.38 miles, 
and 2.33 miles of the northbound lane 
of Route 72 are presently located within 
the park. They were constructed by the 
State pursuant to special use permits. 

Conveyance of these portions of the 
highways will enable the State to exer- 
cise uniform jurisdiction over them. At 
the present time, those portions of the 
roadways within the park are under the 
exclusive legislative jurisdiction of the 
United States, thus making traffic con- 
trol and accident investigation unduly 
complicated and inefficient. On the other 
hand, the highways are not necessary for 
park purposes and the conveyance of 
them will not isolate any parklands from 
the main body of the park. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize 
that H.R. 2785 does not involve any new 
construction. It provides that the Secre- 
tary shall convey the roadways subject 
to such conditions as he deems necessary 
to protect the park environment. And, I 
hasten to add, it will save the Federal 
Government approximately $25,000 per 
year in administrative and maintenance 
costs. 

Mr. Speaker, on the basis of these 
facts, I urge the Members of the House 
to approve H.R. 2785. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to join in support of 
H.R. 2785 which was introduced by my 
friend the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. QUILLEN) . 

The Subcommittee on National Parks 
and Recreation conducted hearings on 
this proposal and concluded that its en- 
actment would be in the best interests of 
all concerned. Not only will it simplify 
the administration and maintenance of 
the highways involved, but it will save 
the Federal Government a few dollars, 

I want to emphasize that the con- 
veyance of these roadways will leave the 
park intact. All of the parklands will 
remain contiguous. The Gatlinburg spur 
is merely an appendage to the park 
and the boundary with respect to the 
other two highways will merely be 
moved so as to exclude the roads from 
the park. In doing so, H.R. 2785, if en- 
acted, will clearly define the park 
boundaries in this area. 

So far as I know, there is no contro- 
versy concerning this legislation. The 
roads are in place and the legislation 
explicitly authorizes the Secretary to 
make the conveyances subject to such 
conditions as he deems necessary to pro- 
tect the natural and scenic values of 
the adjacent parklands. 

Mr. Speaker, it is always pleasing to 
have an opportunity to bring a bill be- 
fore the House that will result in a 
savings to the Federal Government. 
This one cannot balance the national 
debt, but it is always encouraging to 
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note that a few dollars are being saved— 
especially when the economy can be 
effected without impairing the program. 

As one who is familiar with the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park and 
as one who recognizes its natural and 
scenic values to the people of the Na- 
tion, I am confident that H.R. 2785 is in 
the best interests of sound administra- 
tion and I recommend its favorable con- 
sideration by the Members of the House. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this bill—H.R. 2785—is to cede 
back to the State of Tennessee the Gat- 
linburg spur of the Foothills Parkway, 
between Gatlinburg and Pigeon Forge, 
and jurisdiction over two State highways 
along the borders of this park. 

There is at present an agreement be- 
tween the State of Tennessee and the Na- 
tional Park Service that this section of 
the parkway known as the Gatlinburg 
spur will be returned to the State upon 
completion of the Gatlinburg bypass, 
which will remain a National Park Serv- 
ice road. 

The State highways which should be 
excluded from the park are Tennessee 
Highway 73 from Gatlinburg toward the 
Cocke County line, and a portion of 
Tennessee Highway 172, also known as 
U.S. 129, along the western boundary of 
this park. 

My reasons for desiring the return of 
jurisdiction over portions of State high- 
ways 72 and 73 to the State of Tennessee 
stem from the following circumstances: 

In 1951, the State of Tennessee com- 
menced construction of an extension of 
State Highway 73 from Gatlinburg to 
join Highway 32 at Cosby; and the Na- 
tional Park Service issued three special 
use permits to the State for construc- 
tion of the road through portions of the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 

By act of Congress approved May 16, 
1958—United States Code, title 16, sec- 
tion 403g—1—the National Park Service 
was authorized to exchange govern- 
mental land north of the newly con- 
structed Highway 73 for privately owned 
lands lying south of that highway. The 
exchanges have been completed and the 
north right-of-way line of Highway 73 
is now the park boundary in some five 
different places aggregating 3.3 miles. 

In 1956, the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica commenced construction of the 
Chilhowie Dam on the Little Tennessee 
River which made it necessary to relo- 
cate a portion of U.S. 129—Tennessee 
Highway 72. In making this relocation, 
the northbound lane of that highway is 
inside the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park from Tabcat Creek to 
Abrams Creek, a distance of some 21⁄4 
miles. This construction was also under 
special use permit from the National 
Park Service. 

As the National Park Service has ex- 
clusive police jurisdiction within the 
park, you can readily see the complica- 
tions of accident investigation and traffic 
control which these two situations pose. 
There is, because of these situations, a 
duplication of effort since the highway 
patrol must cover portions of both high- 
ways on both sides of the park while 
park rangers must also patrol these seg- 
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ments of the highways that are inside 
the park. 

For these reasons I have asked for this 
legislation authorizing the reconvey- 
ance—or the retrocession of jurisdic- 
tion—from the United States to the 
State of Tennessee of such portions of 
these highways as now lie within this 
national park. In short, to make the 
south right-of-way line of Tennessee 
Highway 73 east of Gatlinburg and the 
east right-of-way line of Tennessee 
Highway 72 between Tabcat Creek and 
Abrams Creek the park boundary. 

I believe that the retrocession or re- 
conveyance of the Gatlinburg spur and 
the elimination of the above-mentioned 
portions of Tennessee Highways 72 and 
73 from the park should be realized, and 
I urge your favorable consideration on 
my bill to accomplish this. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 2785 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
convey to the State of Tennessee, subject to 
such conditions as he may deem necessary 
to preserve the natural beauty of the adja- 
cent park lands, approximately twenty-eight 
acres of land comprising a portion of the 
right-of-way of Tennessee State Route 72 
(U.S. 129), and approximately forty-one acres 
comprising portions of the right-of-way of 
Tennessee State Route 73 east of Gatlinburg, 
which are within the boundary of Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary is further authorized 
to convey to the State of Tennessee, subject 
to such conditions as he may deem neces- 
sary to assure administration and mainte- 
nance thereof by the State and to preserve 
the existing parkway character of the con- 
veyed lands, the rights-of-way heretofore 
conveyed to the United States for the pur- 
poses of the Gatlinburg Spur of the Foot- 
hills Parkway together with any and all 
parcels of land heretofore conveyed by the 
State of Tennessee to the United States for 
the control and stabilization of landslides 
along said Gatlinburg Spur, except such 
lands as the Secretary determines may be 
necessary to provide for (1) the interchange 
between the road known as the Gatlinburg 
bypass and United States 441, (2) the inter- 
change between United States Highway 441 
and the Foothills Parkway in the vicinity 
of Caney Creek, and (3) the management 
and administration of the Foothills Parkway: 
Provided, That such reconveyance shall not 
be effected until construction of the Gatlin- 
burg bypass and of two rock retaining walls 
to control erosion on the Gatlinburg Spur 
are completed, and Interstate Route 40 is 
open to public travel from Newport, Tennes- 
see to United States Route 19 near Waynes- 
ville, North Carolina. 

Sec. 3. The conveyance of the lands de- 
scribed in sections 1 and 2 of this Act shall 
eliminate them from the park and parkway. 
Upon such conveyance and upon acceptance 
by the State of Tennessee of legislative juris- 
diction over the lands and notification of 
such acceptance being given to the Secretary 
of the Interior, such jurisdiction is retro- 
ceded to the State. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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TO COMPENSATE CERTAIN INDIANS 
OF CALIFORNIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 671) to 
compensate the Indians of California for 
the value of land erroneously used as an 
offset in a judgment against the United 
States obtained by said Indians. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 671 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3 of the Act of September 21, 1968 (82 Stat. 
860; Public Law 90-507), is redesignated as 
subsection (a) of section 3 and a new sub- 
section (b) is added as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to credit to the judg- 
ment account referred to in subsection (a), 
for distribution as a part of such account, 
the sum of $83,275, plus interest at 4 per 
centum per anum from December 4, 1944, 
which sum represents the value of sixty-six 
thousand six hundred and twenty acres of 
land erroneously used as an offset against 
said judgment.” 


(Mr. ASPINALL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, in 1944 
the Indians of California obtained a 
judgment against the United States for 
slightly more than $17 million. Setoffs 
allowed against the judgment amounted 
to about $12 million, which left a net 
judgment of about $5 million. 

The setoffs allowed against the judg- 
ment contained an error. They included 
$83,275, representing the value of 66,620 
acres of public domain that were thought 
to be reserved for Indian use. In fact, 
however, the Executive order reserving 
the land for Indian use had been revoked 
before the judgment was rendered by the 
Court of Claims, and the Indians had 
never had the use of the land. This part 
of the setoff was therefore an adminis- 
trative error. 

H.R. 671 will correct the error by 
crediting to the balance still in the 
judgment fund amount of the erroneous 
setoff, $83,275 plus interest from the 
date of the 1944 judgment. The judgment 
itself, when credited to the account of 
the Indians, bore interest at the rate of 
4 percent and the erroneous setoff 
should bear the same interest. Four per- 
cent interest for 25 years—1944 to 1969— 
will double the principal, making the 
total amount of the credit approximately 
$166,550. 

A much larger judgment recovered by 
the Indians of California in 1964 is now 
in the process of being distributed. The 
balance in the 1944 fund, including the 
credit authorized by H.R. 671, will be 
included in this distribution. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Consent Calendar. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Leonard, one 
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of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 

On June 18, 1969: 

H.R. 3480. An act for the relief of the New 
Bedford Storage Warehouse Co.; and 

H.J. Res. 782. Joint resolution making 
further continuing appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1969, and for other purposes. 

On June 23, 1969: 

H.R. 4622. An act to amend section 110 of 
title 38, United States Code, to insure preser- 
vation of all disability compensation evalua- 
tions in effect for 20 or more years. 

On June 30, 1969: 

H.R. 1437. An act for the relief of Cos- 
mina Ruggiero; 

H.R. 2667. An act to revise the pay struc- 
ture of the police force of the National Zoo- 
logical Park, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4229. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of duty 
on heptanoic acid, and to continue for 1 
month the existing rates of withholding of 
income tax; 

H.R. 4600. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to incorporate the National 
Education Association of the United States,” 
approved June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 804); 

H.R. 6607. An act to confer U.S. citizenship 
posthumously upon Sp4c. Klaus Josef 
Strauss; and 

H.J. Res. 790. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1970, and for other purposes. 

On July 1, 1969: 

H.R. 1939. An act for the relief of 
Marjorie J. Hottenroth. 

H.R. 1960. An act for the relief of Mario 
Santos Gomes. 


Mrs. 


Market value of 
trust assets (1968) 
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H.R. 2005. An act for the relief of Lourdes 
M. Arrant; and 

H.R. 5136. An act for the relief of George 
Tilson Weed. 


SECRETARY KENNEDY MEETS IN 
SECRET WITH THE JET-AGE BIL- 
LIONAIRES 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the jet set 
of the banking industry—the really big 
boys of the financial world—are arriving 
in Washington today to meet with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, David Ken- 
nedy, in secret behind locked doors at the 
Treasury Department. 

These jet-age billionaires, according to 
the Treasury Department news release, 
are scheduled to talk to the Secretary 
about inflation and high interest rates. 
It appears that the big bankers are com- 
ing to Washington to tell the Federal 
Government how to run monetary af- 
fairs—how to run them to suit the 
bankers. 

Mr. Speaker, the Secretary of the 
Treasury should stand up and demand 
that these bankers roll back the latest 
prime rate increase. It should be done 
tomorrow morning when the banks open 
for business. The Secretary has the power 
to do this if he will use it in the public 
interest. 

Mr. Speaker, the bankers arriving on 
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the jet specials today are the elite of 
the world’s financial community. 

As a group, these 25 bankers hold more 
than $148 billion of the Nation’s bank 
deposits. In addition, they hold more than 
$131 billion in assets in their trust de- 
partments. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, these 25 
bankers—25 out of more than 13,000 
commercial banks—control 36 percent of 
the Nation’s bank deposits. And they also 
control one-half of the trust assets. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the greatest mass 
of financial power that has ever been 
gathered in one room at the Treasury 
Department. 

Yet, Secretary Kennedy persists in his 
plans to hold this meeting in secret with 
the press and the public barred. The 
questions of high interest rates and infia- 
tion are in the public domain and there 
is absolutely no excuse for the meeting 
to be held in secret. 

Secrecy has created most of our prob- 
lems in the monetary field over the past 
years. The Federal Reserve operates in 
secret and this is one of the reasons we 
have such outlandish and poorly ad- 
ministered monetary policy and high 
interest rates. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a disgrace for a 
Secretary of the Treasury to go behind 
closed doors with billionaire bankers to 
decide public policy. 

Mr. Speaker, here are the list of banks 
that will participate in the meeting and 
a list of their trust assets and bank de- 
posits: 


Deposi 
Dec. 31, 1968 


Market value of 
trust assets (1968) 


Deposit 
Dec, a1 196; 


Chief executive officer, Bank of America National Trust 
& Savings Association, San Francisco, Calif 
Ca PYON officer, Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A., 
ew Yor 


Yor! 
Chie! hake hs ag cl Chemical Bank-New York Trust 
Co., New York, N.Y 


hie! executive officer, Sonans Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, ti 

Chief executive officer, First National Bank, Chicago, IIl.. 

Chief executive officer, cated Pacific National Bank, 
Los Angeles, Calif... i 

Chief executive office 


Chief executive officer, Irving Trust Co., New York, N.Y- 

Chief executive officer, Crocker-Citizens National Bank, 
San Francisco, Calif_ 

Chief executive’ officer, United California Bank, Los 

}_ Angeles, Calif.. 


$4, 988, 265, 148 
14, 579, 093, 000 
11, 930, 777, 493 

7, 959, 479, 000 
18, 575, 119, 000 

5, 658, 125, 000 
13, 319, 707, 504 


6, 192, 052, 485 
6, 499, 551, 217 


2,718, 018, 000 


2, 165, 627, 000 
1, 976, 864, 572 


2, 210, 234, 458 
2,784,728, 000 


$21, 502, 892, 000 
16, 709, 925, 657 
16, 643, 247, 000 

9, 202, 391, 539 
8, 211, 715, 952 
7, 640, 535, 069 
6, 827,713, 405 troit, Mich 


6, 301, 503, 000 
5, 746, 162, 000 


5, 711, 376, 229 


4, 734, 097, 623 
4; 412, 980, 656 


4, 207,243, 461 
3, 765, 607, 866 


Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chief executive ‘officer, “First 


New York, N.Y. 


Trust Co., Philad elphia 
Chief executive officer, C 


Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Seattle, Wash 


Detroit, Mich..... 


1 Includes Old Colony Trust Co. 
2 As of December 1967 


Chief executive ‘goat Mellon National Bank & Trust 
‘National Bank, Bosto 


Ohio 
Chief executive officer, Detroit Bank & Trust Co., De- 


Chief executive officer, Seattle-First National ‘Bank, | 


TO SRS A 


$8, 218, 705, 778 
15,323, 411, 245 
2 177, 212, 000 

1, 493, 662, 406 
3, 157, 213, 000 
3, 690, 492, 000 
1,972, 334, 206 
703, 477, 986 
862, 364, 676 
23,427, 431, 000 
2 1, 282, 614, 000 
3 131,929, 469, 174 


$3, 748, 752, 656 
3, 260, 839, 600 
2, 301, 163, 116 
2, 280, 847, 318 
2, 173, 968, 000 
2, 129, 999, 331 
1, 899, 344, 777 
1, 723, 053, 059 
1, 692, 349, 092 
3, 443, 048, 504 
1,772, 165, 266 

4 148, 042, 922, 166 


Chief executive officer, Marine Midland Grace Trust Co., 
Chief executive officer, First Pennsylvania Banking & 


Chief executive officer, Philadelphia National Bank, 


chief executive officer, Manufacturers National Bank, 


4 This figure represents 36 percent of all bank deposits in the 13,000 commercial banks in the 


United States, 


3 This figure represents approximately 34 of all trust assets in the 13,000 commercial banks in 


the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, this morning I sent Sec- 
retary Kennedy the following telegram 
asking that he seek an immediate roll- 
back in the interest rate and urging that 
the meeting be opened to the public and 
the press: 

JULY 7, 1969. 
Davin M. KENNEDY, 
Secretary of the Treasury, U.S. Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D.C.: 

Your meeting today with the 25 giants of 
the banking industry gives you an un- 
paralleled opportunity to roll back the prime 
interest rate to a reasonable level. 

A simple statement that this is the Nixon 
administration's policy will bring a rollback 
in the interest rates before the banks open 


their doors tomorrow morning. I urge you to 
make this the number one item on the meet- 
ing agenda and to use the fullest powers of 
your office to enforce the rollback. 

I urge you in the strongest possible terms 
to open this meeting to the press and the 
public. The entire agenda is clearly in the 
public domain and there is no reason to ex- 
clude the public from this deliberation. There 
should be no secret discussions of public 
policy between the big bankers and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

An open session, fully reported by the Na- 
tion's press, would do much to clear the air 
of suspicion about the relationship of the 
Treasury Department and the big banks. As 
the former chief executive of one of the par- 
ticipants in the meeting—Continental Illi- 


nois National Bank of Chicago—it is particu- 
larly inappropriate for you to go behind 
closed doors to discuss public policy with 
leaders of the banking industry. 

This fact is heightened by your continu- 
ing financial ties to this bank, and the Amer- 
ican public can only be highly suspicious of 
any attempt by you to go behind closed 
doors to discuss Treasury Department policy 
with the executive officers of the bank, 

A press briefing, carefully cleansed of con- 
troversy, is inadequate when the public is so 
vitally affected and concerned by the issues 
before the meeting. 

I also urge that all of the monetary au- 
thorities, particularly the Federa] Reserve 
and the Federal Open Market Committee, 
have adequate representation at the meet- 
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ing. It is also essential that the Attorney 
General be represented. As you know, the 
Attorney General is conducting a full-scale 
investigation of the last prime rate increase 
for possible antitrust violations by the very 
banks you have invited, It is important that 
nothing be done at this meeting which might 
orejudice the Attorney General's case, I also 
urge you to make a full transcript of the 
meeting available to facilitate investigations 
being carried out by the Attorney General 
and the House Banking and Currency Com- 


mittee. 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Member of Congress. 


EMPLOYMENT OF NATION'S PEOPLE 
ESSENTIAL TO FUTURE GROWTH 
AND STABILITY OF OUR ECONOMY 


(Mr. BLACKBURN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous ma- 
terial.) 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, ade- 
quate employment of the Nation’s people 
has been held to be essential to the fu- 
ture growth and stability of our economy. 
Only when our valuable labor resources 
are employed at their full potential can 
the goal of eliminating poverty in this 
great land of ours be attained. 

Today I am introducing the Human 
Investment and the Federal Government 
and Private Employers Partnership Act 
of 1969. This bill provides for a two- 
pronged attack on the problem of hard- 
core unemployment. 

First, the Human Investment Act 
would provide a 15-percent tax credit of 
all allowable training expenses, with a 
maximum of $100,000 plus 50 percent of 
the taxpayers’ tax liability in excess of 
$100,000. This act would be aimed at 
business with income in excess of $500,000 
per year. 

Second, the Federal Government and 
Private Employers Partnership Act of 
1969 would provide a 50-percent subsidy 
on the wages paid to any person receiv- 
ing on-the-job training provided that the 
wage being earned is equal to the Fed- 
eral minimum wage. This act would be 
aimed at businesses with incomes below 
$500,000 per year. 

The reason for two-pronged attack is 
simple. Large businesses with its sophisti- 
cated accounting departments would be 
better able to handle a training program 
which was initiated at the inducement of 
the tax credit. The idea behind this tax 
credit is similar to that which was used 
in the highly successful 7-percent invest- 
ment tax credit. 

On the other hand, the subsidy ap- 
proach has proven to be very successful 
in inducing small businessmen in service 
industries to provide on-the-job train- 
ing. The JOBS program which is admin- 
istered by the National Alliance of Busi- 
nessmen use this approach and it has 
been highly successful in the few cities in 
which it has been operating. 

The underlying philosophy behind this 
concept is that American business must 
be brought into the fight against poverty. 
Recently, assistant to the Presidential 
Assistant for Urban Affairs, Daniel P. 
Moynihan stated: 

Finally it is also reasonably clear that we 
must begin getting private business involved 
in domestic programs in a much more sys- 
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tematic purposeful manner. Making money is 
one thing Americans are good at, and the 
corporation is their favorite device for doing 
so. What aerospace corporations have done 
for getting us to the moon, urban housing 
corporations can do for the slums. All that is 
necessary, one fears, is to enable enough men 
to make enough money out of doing so. 


I agree with Mr. Moynihan’s observa- 
tion and believe that my bill gives busi- 
nessmen the incentive to invest in job 
training. As the 7-percent investment tax 
credit guaranteed the prosperity of the 
1960’s, my bill could guarantee employ- 
ment for the unemployed and underem- 
ployed of the 1970's. 

The basic provisions of the Human In- 
vestment Act provide that allowable em- 
ployee training expenses shall be the fol- 
lowing: 

First, the wages and salaries of em- 
ployees who are appprentices in an ap- 
prenticeship program registered with a 
State apprenticeship agency or the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training; 

Second, the wages and salaries of em- 
ployees who are enrolled in an on-the- 
job training program pursuant to sec- 
tion 204 of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962. 

Third, the wages and salaries of em- 
ployees who are participating in a co- 
operative education program involving 
alternate periods of academic study and 
employment in cooperation with a sec- 
ondary school, college, university, busi- 
ness school, trade school, or vocational 
school; 

Fourth, tuition and course fees paid 
by the taxpayer for the instruction of 
any individual by a college, university, 
business school, trade school, or voca- 
tional school in job skills necessary for 
his employment by the taxpayer or for 
his continued employment with the tax- 
payer; 

Fifth, home study course fees paid by 
the taxpayer for the instruction of any 
individual by a college, university, or ac- 
credited home study school in job skills 
necessary for his employment by the tax- 
payer or for his continued employment 
with the taxpayer; 

Sixth, expenses to the taxpayer of or- 
ganized job training—including class- 
room instruction—including expenses for 
the purchase or lease of books, testing 
and training materials, classroom equip- 
ment, and instructors’ fees and salaries, 
incurred in training any individual in job 
skills necessary for his employment by 
the taxpayer or for his continued em- 
ployment with the taxpayer; and 

Seventh, expenses to the taxpayer of 
organized job training provided by a 
business or trade association, joint labor- 
management apprenticeship committee, 
or other similar nonprofit association. 

Title II of my bill is the Federal Gov- 
ernment and Private Employers Partner- 
ship Act of 1969. The basic purpose of 
this measure is to provide training and 
employment opportunities for those in- 
dividuals whose lack of skills and edu- 
cation acts as a barrier to their employ- 
ment at or above the Federal minimum 
wage. By means of subsidies to employ- 
ers on a decreasing scale in order to com- 
pensate such employers for the risk of 
hiring the poor and unskilled in their 
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local communities, I hope to decrease the 
number of hard-core unemployed. 

America’s unemployment rate is lower 
than it has ever been in our history. How- 
ever, businessmen have constantly re- 
ported that trained skilled workers are 
needed and our domestic industries are 
suffering shortages of these workers. The 
main thrust of my bill is to provide on- 
the-job training to unemployed persons 
who could be productive citizens if they 
had proper skills. 

The small, service-oriented and oft- 
times one- or two-man controlled opera- 
tion would find small advantage in the 
tax credit approach. This leaves a large 
segment of the business community, that 
is the small business venture, particu- 
larly in the service-oriented industry 
without financial incentive to engage in 
training programs. I firmly believe that 
the greatest opportunity for the greatest 
numbers of trainee-employees lies in this 
business area; thus I propose this 
measure. 

The large corporations should be in- 
volved in job training, however, I would 
like to point out that there is a need for 
skilled workers in occupations such as 
barbershops, automobile repair shops, 
cobbler shops, plumbing establishments, 
and homebuilding concerns. These are 
the small individual businesses which 
cannot effectively utilize the 15-percent 
tax credit provided in the Human Invest- 
ment Act. 

Recently the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Alliance of Businessmen, estab- 
lished the JOBS—job opportunities in 
the business sector—program. This pro- 
gram has some characteristics which are 
similar to mine, in that it does provide 
wage subsidies for businessmen who en- 
gage in on-the-job training. While some, 
including myself, question the legal au- 
thority for O0EO—which is using some of 
the broad language under title II of the 
Economic Opportunity Act—for this 
venture, yet, those who suggested this 
program are to be complimented on their 
innovation and imagination. I personally 
await keenly to learn the results of this 
program so that this experience can 
be fully utilized in implementing the leg- 
islation which I now propose today. 

I think it appropriate to briefly outline 
the mechanics of the operation of the 
proposal which I make today. Under my 
proposal an employer will be certified by 
the Administrator of the Wage, Hour, 
and Public Contracts Division of the De- 
partment of Labor provided that: 

First, he will abide by the minimum 
wage provision of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938; 

Second, the employer has not raised 
his hiring requirements in expectation of 
or after passage of the act; 

Third, despite reasonable recruitment 
efforts, no adequate supply of qualified 
workers is available; 

Fourth, there are no strikes, lockouts, 
or other abnormal labor conditions at 
the employer’s establishment; 

Fifth, the employer agrees to afford 
each certified employee opportunity for 
continued employment after expiration 
of the certificate for a period equal to 
the duration of the certificate. Such em- 
ployee could still be fired for any reasons 
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which would justify firing a noncerti- 
fied employee; 

Sixth, the employer’s on-the-job- 
training program is one to which ad- 
mission is based in part, on aptitude 
tests, and which provides not less than 
3 nor more than 12 months of training 
reasonably calculated to result in the 
qualification of trainees for suitable em- 
ployment at or above the minimum 
wage; 

Seventh, the refunds to the employer 
will not have the effect of depressing 
the wages, working standards, or oppor- 
tunities for full employment of existing 
employees; and 

Eighth, to insure that the funds for 
this program will be directed into small 
business, the employer in business re- 
ceiving a refund under this act must not 
have gross receipts in excess of $500,000 
per year. 

The refund granted to a certified em- 
ployer shall be an amount equal to, first, 
50 percent of the statutory minimum 
wages paid to all certified employees for 
the first half of the employee’s certifi- 
cation period; and, second, 25 percent 
of the wages paid for the second half of 
the certification period. 

No more than 25 percent of an em- 
ployer’s labor force may be certified em- 
ployees. 

This measure contains a provision to 
authorize the appropriation of $72 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, and authorization for $144 million 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971. 
It is estimated, based upon the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s research, that the first 
year’s authorization would provide job 
training opportunities for approximately 
100,000 persons, and the second year au- 
thorization will provide job training for 
200,000 persons. 

My bill provides a system of priorities 
be established to guide the Administrator 
in certifying employers: 

First. Great weight will be given to 
early certification of employers in areas 
containing a high concentration of un- 
employed and underemployed. 

Second. Those employers who have the 
greater need for the greatest numbers 
of those persons having low job skills, 
where opportunities for increasing job 
skills during the course of employment 
at the greatest rate will be given a high 
priority. 

Third. Those business concerns hav- 
ing gross receipts of less than $250,000 
would enjoy a high priority. 

The main thrust of title II is to en- 
courage the small businessman to take an 
active hand in helping to retrain Amer- 
ica’s hard-core unemployed. Small busi- 
ness provides much-needed service upon 
which each individual community de- 
pends, I feel that the small business- 
man’s contribution to the war against 
unemployment could be of utmost im- 
portance. 

The effect on the individual is a very 
important aspect of this legislation. One 
of the major faults of past programs is 
that after the individual is trained, there 
is not any gainful employment available 
for him. My program insures that a 
trainee will have employment after he is 
trained. Further, the trainee is receiving 
the minimum wage and is able to rare 
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for his family. This program helps re- 
store the dignity of the individual. 

I would also propose that trainees 
under this program have their training 
supplemented by formal lectures on job 
attitudes, punctuality, dependability, 
and other basic qualities so necessary if 
any employer-employee relationship is 
to be long lived. 

After the Watts riot of 1965, Los An- 
geles established a management council 
for merit employment, training, and re- 
search. This council employs a program 
which is similar to the one that I am 
proposing today. At the present time, the 
council is working with approximately 
1,267 companies in the Los Angeles area 
and has reported the placement of 17,- 
903 individuals in full-time employ- 
ment. 

Mr. H. C. McClellan, head of the coun- 
cil, stated in a U.S. News & World Report 
interview: 

This man cannot go back to the tradition- 
al school, He is a dropout, so he has to be 
accommodated in some surroundings that to 
him appear to offer promise—something he 
can see that will justify his effort and 
doesn't require several years. 

Such a man needs a subsistence allowance 


to enable him and his family to live while he 
is learning. 


To motivate this kind of man, he must be 
able to see that the man who preceded him 
in training got a decent job and kept it. 


Furthermore, the Watts program has 
shown that most trainees stayed on the 
job and progressed at a rapid rate. 

I believe that my program will provide 
the needed employment incentives while 
helping small businessmen obtain the 
needed skilled workers. 


FAIR FARM PRICE ACHIEVEMENT 
ACT 


(Mr. LANGEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, Congress, 
in its role as spokesman for the people 
of this country, is quickly approaching 
the point where it will no longer ac- 
cept farm programs which rely pri- 
marily on Government price supports 
and subsidy payments. The recent ac- 
tion by this body in adding the $20,000 
limitation per farm for farm subsidy 
payments is indicative of the present 
public sentiment. I think it fair to say 
that this public attitude demands a 
complete change in the means used to 
compensate farmers for production. 

Those of us in this body who give the 
matter adequate reflection will agree 
that farmers deserve sufficient gross in- 
come to cover their expenses as well as 
a modest profit. The whole fabric of 
capitalism, to which most of us sub- 
scribe, is based on the profit principle— 
and farmers have just about been 
squeezed out of the profit picture alto- 
gether by rising costs and constant 
prices. However, no matter how much 
we may want to help the farmer, no 
one—including the farmer—wants to 
be forced to accept a handout from the 
Federal Government or anyone else. 

I am introducing today a bill that 
would virtually end subsidy payments 
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and save the Federal Government mil- 
lions of dollars while helping farmers 
achieve modest profits on a businesslike 
basis. Many farmers are operating on 
a deficit basis today, a fact which will 
one day keep us from maintaining our 
position as the world’s most efficient 
and largest producer of food and fiber if 
the situation is not speedily rectified. 

Although we would like to put the 
farmer on a more businesslike basis, 
the farmer deals in nonunique, fungible 
goods which require governmental reg-. 
ulation of pricing and marketing. Farm- 
er Jones in Kansas cannot get a higher 
price by refusing to sell No. 2 wheat at 
an artificially low price, because the 
buyer could probably get No. 2 wheat at 
his asking price from a poor farmer in 
Oklahoma who needed the money. Thus, 
without governmental regulation, the 
farmers would be at the mercy of the 
buyers or wholesalers. Most of our Na- 
tion recognizes and accepts this need 
for the regulation of fungible goods 
pricing. 

More important, however, than the 
protection of the farmer is the protec- 
tion of the public in the commodity pric- 
ing program. The need for food and fiber 
continues beyond the normal seasonal 
supply and demand for the consumer. 
This renders the normal supply and de- 
mand formulas useless, for present de- 
mand cannot anticipate a drought the 
following season any more than it can 
anticipate a bumper crop. Our national 
policy has been, and ought to continue 
to be, to keep farmers on the land to 
produce in these fat years of apparent 
abundance a store of commodities for 
those lean years that inevitably come. If 
the consumer is to be protected from 
fantastic price increases in time of 
drought, there has to be enough food and 
fiber stored up now to take up the slack 
in those lean years. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill goes to the heart 
of this problem. Although seemingly a 
radical approach, my bill would cost the 
Government and hence the consumers 
less money while putting the farmers on 
a profitable, and therefore more busi- 
nesslike, basis. Called the Fair Farm 
Price Achievement Act, my bill would re- 
turn prices to parity levels while si- 
multaneously reducing Federal subsidies 
and total Federal agricultural expendi- 
tures. Essentially, the bill guarantees full 
parity to wheat and feed grain farmers 
in return for voluntarily withholding a 
modest acreage from production. A key 
feature is that the farmer receives a price 
only for what he produces, Money may 
be expended under this bill only when 
the farmer tills the land and raises the 
crops; thus no one is paid for not doing 
anything. 

I have detailed figures to back up my 
claims of savings for the American peo- 
ple. The large size of these benefits is 
startling, and the first question is: Why 
did someone not point this out before? 
The figures are even more startling when 
you realize that they are actually on the 
conservative side. I will present these 
figures and explain the various complex 
features of this bill, such as payments 
in kind, cross-compliance and foreign 
import requirements, in detail in a later 
report. However, just as an example of 
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the tremendous benefit to the American 
people, the $2.16 billion in payments to 
farmers which would have been elimi- 
nated in fiscal year 1968 if my bill had 
been in effect then or the estimated $2.56 
billion for fiscal year 1969 would more 
than pay the total cost of the whole pov- 
erty program in either of these years or 
in the President's proposed budget for 
fiscal year 1970. The savings to this pro- 
gram just in terms of interest on the 
national debt alone is staggering. 

Obtaining a fair price from the mar- 
ketplace is far superior to pouring Fed- 
eral tax dollars into programs that fail 
in their objective of adequately support- 
ing our vital and necessary farms. How- 
ever, the time to act is now while there 
is still time to solve the problem. It would 
be well for us to remember that our coun- 
try has always gained in periods of pros- 
perity by tenaciously tackling the most 
difficult problems and thus accomplish- 
ing what seemed like almost impossible 
solutions. And to solve the farm problem 
now would put us far on the road out of 
inflation and on to national economic 
stability. 


COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day adding my name to the growing list 
of Congressmen who are deeply con- 
cerned about the quality of our lives as 
we move into the last 25 years of this 
millennium, by submitting legislation 
which would create a Council on Environ- 
mental Quality in the Executive Office of 
the President. 

In doing so I become cosponsor of H.R. 
12549, originally introduced by my distin- 
guished colleague, Congressman JoHN 
DINGELL, of Michigan. Congressman 
DINGELL, as chairman of the House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
and its Subcommittee on Fisheries and 
Wildlife Conservation, has performed an 
outstanding service for the people of the 
United States and their Congress. The 
hearings which he has conducted and 
which he is continuing to hold, have 
brought the enormous problem of en- 
vironmental pollution to the attention of 
Congress and the American public. 

Mr. Speaker, we can no longer ignore 
the warning signals of the environmental 
cancer which threatens our very exist- 
ence. Like men everywhere who only 
fully appreciate their health when they 
have lost it, we take for granted the air 
we breathe, the water we drink, and even 
the land on which we walk. 

But as the inhabitants of the European 
banks of the Rhine discovered in the last 
few days, there are silent, often invisible, 
but very deadly, toxicants which have 
been loosed in our water and air. These 
agents, whether they be insecticides, 
pesticides, phosphate and nitrate effiu- 
ents, gases, or the exhaust from automo- 
biles and jet aircraft, threaten to poison 
us in hundreds of subtle and unrecog- 
nizable ways. 

While scientists are not unanimous in 
their predictions of what this ever-in- 
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creasing pollution portends for mankind, 
they are in agreement on one thing: 
without preventive action immediately, 
we are going to face what Secretary- 
General U Thant recently called a crisis 
of the human environment. 

Is it really possible that, as Alfred Huls- 
trunk of the Atmospheric Sciences Re- 
search Center suggests, the next genera- 
tion will never see the sun? Will we face 
a new ice age because the excess carbon 
dioxide in the upper atmosphere reflects 
the sunlight away from the earth? Or 
will the radiation from the earth’s sur- 
face, unable to escape through that same 
carbon dioxide, turn this planet into a 
gigantic hothouse? Will our children and 
their children be required to wear gas 
masks as part of their everyday attire? 

Absurd, you say. And yet these are pre- 
cisely the terms in which scientists are 
now thinking. Despite their persistent 
warnings, our factories continue to spew 
forth smoke and soot, our industries con- 
tinue to upset the ecology of rivers and 
streams with chemical and heat pollu- 
tion, and every single human being con- 
tributes about 5 pounds of garbage to the 
environment daily. When you combine 
this with the projected doubling of the 
earth’s population by the end of the cen- 
tury, it is truly frightening. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend President 
Nixon for the interest and concern he has 
shown by his creation of the Cabinet- 
level Environmental Quality Council; but 
I must agree with Helmut K. Buechner 
of the Smithsonian Institution that— 

This intergovernmental council is to a large 
extent subject to the traditional modes of 
action that have evolved within and between 
federal agencies over a long period of time. 
A separate council, free from the constraints 
of governmental processes is needed to pro- 
vide objective reviews, evaluations, and rec- 
ommendations from the private sector of our 
society as a counterbalance to governmental 
approaches. 


H.R. 12549 provides such an inde- 
pendent body of environmental advisers, 
charged with no other responsibilities, 
and with the power to review the en- 
vironmental picture and to recommend 
action and legislation. This must be the 
first step in a nationwide effort to control 
the pollutants that would poison us. 

Mr. Speaker, I call on our colleagues 
in the House to join me in rising to the 
support of this urgently needed legisla- 
tion. It is the duty of Congress to “stand 
on the shoulders of giants” in order to 
foresee the perils facing this Nation and 
take preventive action. 

Surely the fantastic technology which 
this country has exhibited in its trium- 
phant journey to the moon can be put 
to the task of saving this globe from 
environmental disaster. 


NIXON’S WISDOM IN REFUSING TO 
APPOINT KNOWLES 


(Mr. BRAY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, Dr. John H. 
Knowles’ recent actions and statements, 
following the failure of the President to 
appoint him as Assistant Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Secretary, has clearly 
demonstrated President Nixon’s wisdom 
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in refusing to appoint him. Knowles’ 
petulant, spoiled, crybaby attacks on the 
President shows him as a man totally 
lacking in the qualities of fairness, capa- 
bility, dedication, and objectivity so nec- 
essary to this important post. 


COUNTERVAILING DUTIES ON 
IMPORTED DAIRY PRODUCTS 


(Mr. QUIE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
to include a letter.) 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
brought to my attention that section 
1303 of United States Code 19, is not 
being enforced as it applies to dairy pro- 
ducers. Under this law, duties on im- 
ports subsidized by foreign countries are 
to be increased, in addition to the regular 
duty, by the amount of the subsidy. The 
law is mandatory, not permissive. 

I have written a letter to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Honorable David M. 
Kennedy, drawing this problem to his 
attention, a copy of which I will place in 
the Recorp at this point: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 2, 1969. 
Hon. Davi M. KENNEDY, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, SECRETARY: It has been brought 
to my attention that the U.S. Treasury is 
not imposing countervailing duties on im- 
ported dairy products. As I understand the 
Tariff Act of 1930, you are required to impose 
countervailing duties whenever it is de- 
termined that a bounty or grant is paid on 
any commodity imported into the United 
States which is subject to duty. The law is 
mandatory and the problem exists in the 
dairy industry. 

Subsidies are being paid on butter and 
non-fat dry milk in some of the European 
Economic Community countries as high as 
67¢ a pound on butter and 9¢ a pound on 
non-fat dry milk. It is reported that surplus 
butter production amounts to approximately 
one billion pounds and surplus non-fat dry 
milk amounts to five-hundred million 
pounds in the E.E.C. nations. With excess 
production of this magnitude, these coun- 
tries will be seeking markets abroad for these 
commodities. 

I have no objection to this if it is on an 
equitable basis with U.S. producers and 
within the quota. As you know, under Sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
quotas on dairy products are now in force. 
We are watching closely that these quotas are 
not circumvented by changing the composi- 
tion of products so that the new item is not 
defined within the quota limitations. 

The price support law is designed to benefit 
domestic producers. If excess imports are 
allowed, either above the quota or within the 
quota but by some means unfair to American 
producers, the U.S. taxpayer then is placed 
in a situation of supporting the world market 
which I expect he is unwilling to do. 

Since the Tariff Act of 1930 requiring coun- 
tervailing duties is being enforced on other 
commodities, I believe that it should be en- 
forced on dairy products as well. 

If there is some reason why it should not 
be enforced, an amendment to the law should 
be submitted for Congressional consideration 
and the reasons for such change documented. 
It should only be through Congress changing 
the policy as laid down in the law that the 
law should ever not be enforced as it is now 
written. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT H. QUIE, 
Member of Congress. 
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Mr. Speaker, failure to enforce the law 
is an invitation for importation of large 
quantities of dairy products in a way 
which will prove costly to the Treasury, 
the U.S. taxpayer, and the U.S. dairy in- 
dustry. 


PLUMBERS, NOT DOLLARS, IS LATIN 
AMERICAN NEED 


(Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, South 
American countries need American 
know-how, not dollars, says Richard L. 
Maher, politics editor of the Cleveland 
Press. Maher visited South America this 
year and in a series of articles for his 
paper said that a couple of American 
plumbers would be of more help to Latin 
American countries than handing out 
dollars or lectures from professors on 
their theories. 

Some good American technicians to 
teach South Americans how to do prac- 
tical things would be far better United 
States aid than throwing money around 
on impractical programs. Maher writes. 

Mr. Maher has long been recognized 
by associates in the newspaper field and 
the reading public as the foremost politi- 
cal editor in Ohio and recognized na- 
tionally for his political acumen. 

Included in my remarks are the last 
three of a series of four articles by Mr. 
Richard L. Maher. I commend the read- 
ing of these articles by my colleagues and 
members of the Department of State and 
the administration: 

[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Press, Apr. 10, 
1969] 
Sours America NEEDS U.S. Know-How More 
THAN It NEEDS Our Arp IN DOLLARS 
(By Richard L. Maher) 

The best kind of aid the United States 
could send to South America—in fact to all 
Latin America—would be a couple of good 
American plumbers. 

Everywhere in South America, even in the 
best hotels, the plumbing is horrible. Faucets 
drip, toilets don’t flush properly, shower water 
fluctuates in temperature. 

It isn’t safe to drink the water—even in 
such big cities as Buenos Aires and Rio. The 
same is true in most of Mexico. 

In much of South America, sanitary condi- 
tions are bad. Water is contaminated by 
leaking sewers, which are old and deteriorat- 
ing. Some must have been laid by Cortez. 

Here is where those American plumbers 
could do a great job. They could teach the 
people how to do things right, to make 
plumbing work and teach the local crafts- 
men how to maintain the installations. 

The average fellow on the streets is un- 
aware that the United States has been pour- 
ing billions in aid into the countries. Those 
who do know are cynical about it. 

There was the bright young woman in 
Uruguay who remarked: 

“American aid! Too much sticks on the 
way down from the top.” 

In Ecuador, where I found American em- 
bassy Officials more understanding than any 
other place outside Mexico City—an aide 
told me: 

“What these people need is not a handout, 
but some education.” And Ecuador, small, 
weak and poor, gets very little aid. 

A corps of agricultural advisers, not 
theorists, but successful farmers, to tell the 
Ecuadorian how to get more crops out of his 
land, a corps of technical advisers, just ordi- 
nary craftsmen, bricklayers, plumbers, elec- 
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tricians—there is the need of South America 
today. 

The need is not for money to be handed 
out indiscriminately; not for professors of 
theory who can't put their ideas into practice. 
The need is for good, practical down-to-earth 
education in how to do things. 

It is difficult, of course, to do business 
with heads of South American republics. 
They are not republics as we know them. 
Most are dictatorships. Governments change 
fast, and diplomats walk a tight rope. 

Natural resources abound in these coun- 
tries, particularly oil. They don't have the 
money, nor the know-how to develop those 
resources. American business interests have 
moved in to do the developing. They have 
been guilty of playing politics; also they 
have been at times the victims of govern- 
ment greed. 

Peru has seized an American oil company. 
Chile is badgering American fishermen, The 
United States has suspended aid to Brazil, 
which has been running $250,000,000 to 
$300,000,000 a year. It is threatening to sus- 
pend aid to Peru because of its seizure of 
American owned property. 

In Ecuador, Texaco and Gulf have dis- 
covered a rich, untapped oil supply. It will 
take $200,000,000 to develop and build a 
pipeline to get the oil out. Still the Ecuador- 
ian government is threatening to seize the 
oil property, though it hasn’t the money 
or the technical knowledge to get the oil out 
of the ground and to the market. 

On the top governmental level in Ecuador, 
there is little regard for the United States. 
There is a simmering antagonism growing 
out of a land incident of 25 years ago. Power- 
ful neighbors of Ecuador seized and occu- 
pied one-third of its territory. 

The United States, beset by a war in the 
Pacific and in Europe, sided with the aggres- 
sor nations. Thus the small, weak nation of 
Ecuador lost a lot. Her leaders have never 
forgotten. 

In Brazil we had no ambassador for 
months Only last week the President finally 
named one. The attitude of government offi- 
cials is that the United States doesn’t care 
about their country, that the failure to name 
an ambassador for so long was a snub and 
indicates a contempt for them. 

And what is the United States doing about 
her plunging popularity in South America? 
Nothing—at least nothing that can be seen 
and noted. 

The largest and most powerful nation in 
the world, which has given 13 billions in aid 
since 1949 to South America, has failed to 
let the little people know how they have 
received aid from this country. 

No one, least of all the U.S. embassies, 
tries to get across the story of what we have 
done, tries to blow our own horn. Yet the 
people are eager to hear, are friendly and 
like Americans. An illustration: 

On a Sunday morning in Quito, Ecuador, 
my wife and I attended Mass in the down- 
town area, some distance from our hotel. We 
took a cab and thought it would be easy to 
get a cab to return. Leaving church, we could 
find but one. 

The driver indicated he was not for hire, 
pointed to the church. Soon two women 
emerged, an elderly senora and her daughter. 
In my meager Spanish and their equally 
meager English, we were able to communi- 
cate. 

They graciously agreed to have the driver 
take us to our hotel. They were most cordial 
and pleased to meet someone from the United 
States and to be of help. 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Press, 
Apr. 14, 1969] 


GERMANS NUMEROUS IN BRAZIL, GIVE UNITED 
STATES STIFF COMPETITION 


(By Richard L, Maher) 


In Rio de Janeiro nearly every car on the 
streets is a Volkswagen. 
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In Buenos Aires, the Ford Falcon seems to 
be the popular car. 

I asked an American embassy official in 
Rio why so few American cars on the streets 
and why so many Volkswagens. His answer 
was that American built cars can’t compete 
with the German made cars. 

I pointed out that Ford seemed to be able 
to compete in Argentina, asking: “Why not 
Brazil?” I didn’t get a good answer. 

A little digging developed that a Volks- 
wagen sells for $3300 in Rio. Much of this is 
government tax. A small American car runs 
close to $6000. 

Volkswagen maintains an assembly plant 
in Brazil, Also Germany seems to have much 
better rapport with the Brazilian govern- 
ment than we do. 

I gathered that the preference for Volks- 
wagens was due in a large part to the aggres- 
siveness of the Germans. Germany has put 
its stamp on South American republics with 
a big thump. 

Germans have moved into Brazil in large 
numbers. They are everywhere. There has 
been inter-marriage, and the second genera- 
tion is growing up. They are more German 
than Brazilian. 

I asked a blond tour guide where she got 
her light hair. 

“From my mother. She’s German,” she re- 
plied. This young girl, scarcely 20, spoke 
Portuguese, English and German. 

Rio is doing much building, particularly 
roads and modern streets within the city 
with complicated interchanges. The hands 
of German engineers are evident in this. 

With all their ingenuity, the Germans 
can’t overcome the manana atmosphere that 
pervades all of South America. Many in the 
U.S. complain about building tradesmen and 
featherbedding practices. They ought to see 
Brazil. Here they say the average bricklayer 
lays 16 bricks a day—on a good day. 

Labor is cheap. Often one would see four 
men doing what one man in the United 
States would do—and do it more efficiently. 
The hotel in which the Ohio touring group 
was housed was undergoing a major remodel- 


It was to have been finished in January. 
Already it was two months behind schedule. 
The management blamed American suppliers 
and the East Coast dock strike for the delay. 
But what I saw laborers doing had nothing 
to do with any equipment delay. The delay 
was right there with the workmen. One took 
a whole day to plaster the archway at the 
main entrance to the lobby. 

Rio and Buenos Aires are not South Ameri- 
can cities. They are oriented to Europe. They 
ape Paris with their sidewalk cafes and hotel 
and restaurant food. 

U.S. officials seem to think they can’t fight 
this, 

But the young people are not oriented to 
Europe. Their music comes from the United 
States, They play hit tunes from America 
all the time. 

Their mini skirts aren’t from Europe. They 
are American and quite popular with the 
young girls. 

I saw few hippies. I did see many young 
men and women strolling hand-in-hand as 
one would see on the streets of any U.S. city. 
The old Spanish and European custom that a 
duenna must accompany a girl on her dates 
no longer prevails. Argentinian and Brazilian 
youths want the same freedom to date and 
love as their American cousins have. 

Youths in South America are looking to 
the United States—but here again, it was 
obvious we are making no effort to woo these 
folks who in a few years will be running 
their governments. 

U.S. propaganda machines should be tuned 
into these young people. 

Brazil is an interesting country—but not 
one where living could be entirely pleasant. 

President Costa e Silva apparently runs a 
democratic government. But in fact it is 
far from democratic. Costa e Silva is pretty 
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much a dictator. Though the government is 
not a military one, it is militarily oriented. 
Soldiers, in pairs, patrol the streets every- 
where. 

There are no civil rights in Brazil. Use of 
habeas corpus has been suspended. Protestors 
against the regime just disappear. Every day 
some one disappears, and isn’t heard from 
again. 

There have been some student riots—but 
the leaders were quickly picked off and 
whisked away—to where no one knows. 

Eighty members of Congress, including two 
former presidents, have been removed from 
their seats by executive order of Costa e Silva. 
Another 15 are due to get the axe soon. Con- 
gress is in “recess,” sent home by the presi- 
dent. 

It's a crime to send a nasty card or letter 
to a government official. One citizen sent a 
Christmas card to an official. The official 
regarded it as objectionable. So the sender 
wound up in jail for 30 days. 

The government has clamped down on 
money exchange to keep Yankee dollars in 
the country. You can’t, for instance, get more 
than $30 in U.S. money if you try to cash 
a check or a traveler’s check. For a $100 
check, you get $30 American and $70 Brazil- 
ian. 


But if you want to spend the $100 for 
Brazilian goods, you can. That way the en- 
tire U.S. $100 stays in Brazil, Brazilian mer- 
chants often will take a personal check from 
a tourist. That way, too, American dollars 
stay there. 

All this gives one an idea of how hard it 
is to deal with South American republics. 
But Germany, which gives no foreign aid, 
does it well. The United States, which has 
passed out billions, does it badly. 


Urucuay Is FuLL or Acep U.S. Cars 
(By Richard L, Maher) 


The streets of Montevideo, the capital of 
Uruguay, abound with American cars—old 
ones, that is. 

An old car buff would have a picnic in this 
South American city. 

I saw 20-year-old cars in use. They were 
dated, looked pretty well beaten, but the 
motors purred well. 

I even saw a Model A Ford that was still 
running. 

I rode in an English bus that was 30 years 
old. It was a bit noisy, I must admit. 

I was puzzled and amazed by the number 
of old cars still in use. On inquiring I 
learned that there are in Uruguay young 
mechanics who can do miracles with old 
American cars. They keep them running 
long beyond the time they would have been 
in a junk heap in the U.S. 

They have an advantage so far as weather 
goes. There never is snow in Uruguay; hence 
no salted streets. So bodies don’t rust out. 

If one could get his old car down to Uru- 
guay he could sell it for a good price. 

However, obsolescence is catching up with 
the operation of the old cars. The Uruguay 
mechanics complain cars are not being built 
the way they once were. 

Uruguay is one of the poorest of South 
American countries. Ten per cent of its pop- 
ulation work for the government—including 
the army. Another 10% is unemployed. 

They have forms of social security, medi- 
care and other such benefits—but there is 
a complaint that workers who retire don’t 
get much in benefits. Some told me they 
run to about $15 a month. 

It is weak, like Ecuador. Argentina has 
occupied an island in the 140-mile-wide river 
which separates the two nations. Uruguay 
will do nothing but protest since Argentina 
is too big and powerful to oppose more 
violently. 

Of all South American countries I have 
seen, Uruguay is the poorest. Its shops pretty 
generally are shabby and merchandise is 
shoddy. 

Its unemployment problem is evidenced by 
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the numbers of men who appear to be just 
loitering on the downtown streets at mid- 
afternoon. 

The Uruguayans were the least friendly of 
all South Americans I encountered. Here 
again the average person has no idea that 
aid has come to the nation from the United 
States. Those who do know seem cynical 
about it. 

Uruguay’s government has been dictatorial 
like most others, although the president has 
relaxed many of the tight regulations. 

Like in other nations of the South Ameri- 
can continent, the United States needs to 
do a massive propaganda job. 

The opportunity for Americans is there in 
South America—but it is rapidly slipping 
away through indifference, apathy and fail- 
ure to grasp it. 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT ON IMPLE- 
MENTATION OF AUTOMOTIVE 
PRODUCTS TRADE ACT OF 1965— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby transmit the third annual re- 
port on the implementation of the Auto- 
motive Products Trade Act of 1965. The 
report contains information with respect 
to the United States-Canada Automotive 
Products Agreement, including automo- 
tive trade, production, prices and em- 
ployment in 1968. Also included is other 
information relating to activities under 
the Act. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, July 7, 1969. 


LEGAL PROFESSIONS 
DEVELOPMENT ACT 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House the gentleman from Il- 
linois (Mr. PuUcINsKI) is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

(Mr. PUCINSKI asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 1835, 
Alexis De Tocqueville wrote: 

The power vested in the American courts 
of justice of pronouncing at statute to be un- 
constitutional forms one of the most power- 
ful barriers that have ever been devised 
against the tyranny of political assemblies. 


That statement is pertinent to Amer- 
ica today. 

Ours is a nation of laws. It was founded 
by men who believed their own legal 
rights had been taken away by the Gov- 
ernment. In order to insure that a sys- 
tem of just laws guaranteeing the rights 
of the individual was made available to 
all, the United States of America was 
declared a free and independent 
republic. 

On last Friday we celebrated the 193d 
anniversay of the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. We have come a 
long way on the road to justice and 
equality for all. Our forefathers had to 
turn to violence and revolution because 
there was no other machinery available 
to redress the grievances. But that is no 
longer the case today. There is in the law 
today a solution for every conceivable 
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grievance an American might have and it 
is available through the orderly process 
of judicial review. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, there is no rea- 
son for citizens to turn to violence for 
redress of their grievances, if the full 
machinery of our judicial system is made 
available to such citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, 22 years before he became 
President of the United States Abraham 
Lincoln reinforced this belief in his state- 
ment on American law in a speech at 
Springfield, Ill. He said: 

Let reverence for the law, be breathed by 
every American mother to the lisping babe 
that prattles in her lap. Let it be taught in 
the schools, in seminaries, and in colleges. 

In short, let it become the political religion 
of the Nation and let the old and the young, 
the rich and the poor, the grave and the 
gay, of all sexes, tongues, and colors, and 
conditions sacrifice unceasingly upon its 
altars. 


Throughout the decades since the early 
days of our Nation, the Congress and the 
separate States which entered the Union, 
enacted laws to protect and benefit all 
American citizens. Those laws have been 
challenged and changed as time passed 
and as the conditions of the time re- 
guinea new interpretations of existing 
aw. 

Now, in the last third of the 20th cen- 
tury, we are encountering problems in 
our legal system; problems which could 
be solved with a fresh approach and a 
new outlook. Problems that could be 
solved if the citizen—every citizen— 
could have recourse to the advice of an 
attorney even if he could not afford to 
retain such an attorney with his own 
resources. 

To do this we will need more lawyers. 

The method of educating lawyers in 
America today could, I believe, be speeded 
up to provide the needs of our communi- 
ties. 

Our population has increased substan- 
tially in recent years. Our society as a 
whole is more and more concerned with 
helping those less privileged and less 
fortunate to obtain what is rightfully 
theirs in a democratic system. 

This has placed an overwhelming bur- 
den on our courts and upon individual 
lawyers. As a result, the backlog of cases 
has contributed markedly to the unrest 
and the violence that has all too tragical- 
ly characterized the petitioning for re- 
dress of grievances on the part of many 
Americans. 

In order to reinforce confidence in our 
legal code and the legal system itself, I 
am today introducing legislation which I 
hope will help solve the crisis in our 
courts. This legislation would be known 
as the Legal Professions Development 
Act of 1969. 

My bill would amend the Higher Ed- 
ucation Act of 1965 to provide a com- 
prehensive program for the training of 
attorneys and related personnel in order 
to improve legal services available to the 
people of the United States. 

I hope a companion measure may soon 
be introduced to enlarge and improve the 
judiciary in America to handle the in- 
creased caseload my legislation would 
generate. 

In brief, Mr. Speaker, the purpose of 
this bill is to accelerate the training of 
lawyers and, through a series of grants 
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provide them with clinical experience 
that will train them and, at the same 
time, benefit the community at large. 

Education is costly; it costs the stu- 
dent and it costs the society. I believe it 
is possible to reduce the time of formal 
education and place the purpose of edu- 
cation in perspective with the needs of 
our society. 

Dr. Levi, president of the University of 
Chicago, pinpointed this problem when 
he said recently: 

We must find a way to shorten this period 
(of formal education), to provide easier 
means for entrance and exit from the sys- 
tem with time out for doing, and we must 
find a way to give it renewed seriousness. 


Dr. Levi proposed a 4-year course for 
lawyers and I believe there is great merit 
in his proposal. My legislation is de- 
signed to implement Dr. Levi's sugges- 
tion. 

The bill I am introducing today does 
indeed give renewed seriousness to the 
problem of legal education and training. 

The bill provides for an accelerated 
legal training program. This program 
would include 2 years of liberal arts, 2 
years of intensive law studies, and 2 years 
in a neighborhood legal clinic. 

Most law schools today admit only 
those students who have successfully 
completed 4 years of undergraduate work 
in liberal arts. The law school curriculum 
itself consumes another 3 years. Thus, & 
total of 7 years is spent in training a 
young man or woman to practice before 
the bar. 

By accelerating the training and re- 
quiring only 2 years of liberal arts, fol- 
lowed by 2 years of intensive legal 
studies, I believe the law student bene- 
fiting from such an experience could— 
with hard work—equal today’s student 
who has had 7 years of study before en- 
countering any actual legal experience. 

Under the provisions of my bill, 
through a system of grants supported by 
the Federal Government, a student 
would be accepted into this accelerated 
legal training program. 

At the end of his 2 years of liberal arts 
and 2 years of law studies and upon 
successful completion of the bar of his 
State, he would enter a neighborhood 
legal clinic for a period of at least 2 
years at a salary to be determined by 
the Commissioner of Education. 

These 2 years of actual clinical experi- 
ence would constitute repayment of his 
obligation for his earlier formal educa- 
tion in the law. It would result in thou- 
sands of young attorneys being made im- 
mediately available for service to the 
community through legal aid programs, 
the legal services program under title II 
of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, the clinical experience program 
carried on in this title—title XI of the 
Higher Education Act—or in any pro- 
gram operated by a public or private 
nonprofit agency to provide legal serv- 
ices to the community. 

Americans today, too many of them, 
have become cynical about the law. 

The neighborhood legal clinics which 
I propose as part of this legislation would 
make available to the citizen who other- 
wise cannot afford legal advice and legal 
assistance—such legal advice. These 
clinics would in no way compete with 
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legal services now provided by the legal 
profession. 

Mr. Speaker, we have medical clinics, 
dental clinics, optometric clinics, and we 
even have birth control clinics in some 
communities of America available to the 
citizens to take care of their needs. Why 
not a neighborhood legal clinic to help 
a citizen get legal help to correct his 
grievances? 

I propose a network of legal neighbor- 
hood clinics which would make available 
to the citizens the very things he needs, 
advice, so that he can seek his redress 
in the orderly process of judicial review 
instead of turning to violence and tur- 
moil because he becomes disenchanted 
with the avenues of relief that are avail- 
able to him. 

Many of our citizens believe that laws 
protect other people. I contend that our 
American system of law is sound and 
workable and enduring. 

There is recourse in our laws for full 
redress of grievances on the part of every 
American citizen. Our problem in this 
mobile, technocratic, and increasingly 
impersonal society is to provide circuits 
of communication between the aggrieved 
petitioner and the courts. 

A Supreme Court Justice wrote re- 
cently: 

How wonderful it is that freedom’s instru- 
ments—the rights to speak, to publish, to 
protest, to assemble peaceably, and to par- 
ticipate in the electoral process—have so 
demonstrated their power and vitality. These 
are our alternatives to violence; and so long 
as they are used forcefully but prudently, 
we shall continue as a vital, free society. 


Writing further, the Justice said: 

Procedure is the bone structure of a dem- 
ocratic society; and the quality of pro- 
cedural standards which meet general 
acceptance—the quality of what is tolerable 
and permissible and acceptable conduct— 
determines the durability of the Society and 
the survival possibilities of freedom within 
the society. 


It is because I agree wholeheartedly 
with this point of view that I propose 
this legislation today. 

This bill would provide a mechanism 
whereby accredited law schools could 
work together in planning for, develop- 
ing, and carrying out accelerated legal 
training programs. 

A participant in the program would be 
required to obligate himself to accept 
and engage in the legal employment ar- 
ranged for him by the institution of 
higher education for a period of not less 
than 2 years. 

This principle of requiring young peo- 
ple whom we educate to devote some of 
their time to the service of their Govern- 
ment is not a new principle. We now do 
this with doctors. We train many doctors 
at Federal expense, under one condi- 
tion—that whatever time we supply them 
in education, they furnish back to the 
Government by service in the Armed 
Forces medical units. Many of our fine 
doctors today worked in the Armed 
Forces for the number of years they had 
been paid while being educated in the 
medical schools at the expense of the 
Government. 

So, Mr. Speaker, there is a precedent 
for a program like this, but more im- 
portant there is a need. I submit that 
these neighborhood legal clinics could 
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perform an impressive service to the 
individual citizen. I am not talking about 
services such as we saw recently as part 
of the Economic Opportunity Act. I, my- 
self, 2 years ago severely criticized a 
group of young lawyers, graduates from 
eastern law schools, who came to Chicago 
as part of the legal service program of 
the OEO, and then proceeded to instruct 
young high school students on their 
rights against prosecution for partici- 
pating in a rebellion and their constitu- 
tional rights to participate in strikes 
against their teachers. This is not the 
kind of service I am talking about. I am 
talking about legitimate legal services 
to citizens, citizens who for instance are 
being taken advantage of by local busi- 
nessmen who charge them usurious in- 
terest rates on loans they make on pur- 
chase items on credit; citizens who are 
being exploited by an unscrupulous land- 
lord, or citizens whose rights are being 
denied in the pursuit of their livelihood. 

My proposal here is an extension of 
the very limited legal aid program we 
have in many cities operated by local bar 
associations and charitable organiza- 
tions. These legal aid societies have done 
an excellent job but with the rapid 
growth of our urban areas, their limited 
facilities cannot even begin to tackle the 
enormous job. 

These are the kind of things that I 
believe neighborhood legal clinics could 
provide, legal aid for citizens, and in 
that way make a contribution toward 
the orderly process of seeking redress 
under the law. 

This accelerated legal training will 
provide a method and an avenue to 
reach out to the people of this Nation 
who are sorely in need of legal assist- 
ance, but who have no access to infor- 
mation that might solve their problems 
without resorting to endless litigation or 
needless violence. 

Our younger generation is sincere in 
looking for ways to help society grow and 
develop. America should constantly be 
in a state of “becoming.” Our Nation 
should never be complacent and self- 
satisfied, for our very striving to improve 
our system has made us the foremost 
government in the world. 

The law grows as we mature as a peo- 
ple and as a republic. We have in this 
Congress done more to enrich the lives 
of our fellow Americans in recent years 
than most of the Congresses that pre- 
ceded us. 

Our Supreme Court has proved in the 
last 15 years that the rights of the indi- 
vidual American, regardless of his birth 
or station in life, are precious. Those 
rights and the protection of them largely 
determine the sort of people we are. 

There is a majesty in the law which 
transcends generations. 

By introducing this bill today it is my 
hope to encourage greater numbers of 
young people to seek a career in the law, 
if you will, and to render their talents 
in service to their community. 

In an earlier day Oliver Wendell 
Holmes wrote of his vocation to the law 
thus: 

If a man has the soul of Sancho Panza, 
the world to him will be Sancho Panza’s 
world; but if he has the soul of an idealist, 


he will make—I do not say find—his world 
ideal. 
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The law is the calling of thinkers. But to 
those who believe with me that not the least 
godlike of men’s activities is the large survey 
of causes, that to know is not less than to 
feel, I say that a man may live greatly in the 
law as well as elsewhere; that there as well 
as elsewhere his thought may find its unity 
in an infinite perspective; that there as well 
as elsewhere he may plunge himself into life, 
may drink the bitter cup of heroism, may 
wear his heart out after the unattainable. 


By augmenting the very worthwhile 
legislation that has already been enacted 
providing for legal services and legal 
clinics, my legislation would speed up 
the process of educating young attorneys 
and help to provide them with the best 
education of all—practical experience in 
a legal office. 

This bill provides a means whereby 
educational institutions which seek to be 
relevant to the turbulence of our mod- 
ern times can serve, not only the students 
who yearn for the challenge of hard and 
practical experience, but the community 
at large, which can only benefit from 
having greater access to the law and to 
lawyers. 

I urge my colleagues to read this leg- 
islation carefully and to give it their sup- 
port, for indeed we are now at a junc- 
ture in time when many Americans are 
losing confidence in the nobility of our 
democratic cause—Americans who do 
not believe that they can find recourse, 
redress for their grievances, Americans 
who become easy prey for those who 
would try to tell them that this great 
Republic does not offer an American the 
protection he is entitled to. 

Mr. Speaker, I think despite the im- 
pressive job the legal profession already 
has done, much more needs to be done, 
and I believe neighborhood legal clinics, 
available to every citizen, young or old, 
for whatever may be his grievance, may 
indeed be our answer to the violence and 
to the temptation by citizens to take the 
law into their own hands, I honestly and 
sincerely believe that there is redress for 
every single grievance that any citizen 
might have in this country, but it is in 
the orderly process of court and judicial 
review. 

I believe one reason why people turn 
to violence is that they do not have ac- 
cess to the machinery of our law, simply 
because either there are not any lawyers 
available in a community, or if there are, 
the lawyers are busy in other pursuits. 
I certainly do not intend for this legis- 
lation in any way to compete with ex- 
isting lawyers. I believe there is enough 
work in this country, with the growth of 
population and the growth of the com- 
plexity of our society, for all present 
lawyers and all future lawyers. 

Obviously, under this program those 
who can afford legal counsel will con- 
tinue to take advantage of such private 
counsel. 

But those who cannot, for whatever 
reason, afford legal counsel, will have ac- 
cess to professional legal advice as to 
their rights, within the neighborhood 
legal clinics. It is for this reason, Mr. 
Speaker, I hope this proposal will get 
careful consideration and study by the 
legal profession itself, by the bar associa- 
tions of the various States, and the 
American Bar Association, and by the 
responsible law schools of this country. 
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I have great confidence in Dr. Levi who 
recently proposed that we ought to con- 
sider seriously a 4-year course for 
lawyers. 

My bill goes one step further. We re- 
quire that the first 2 years after gradua- 
tion and after successfully taking the bar 
examination, the fledgling lawyer would 
give those 2 years of his service in the 
neighborhood legal clinic. This would 
give him vast experience and at the same 
time would give the people of that com- 
munity the knowledge that if they have a 
grievance, and if they do not understand 
some aspect of the complex structure of 
our society, they can indeed get legal 
counsel in such a clinic to clear up the 
situation for them and to advise them 
whether they should pursue their griev- 
ance any further, or whether they have 
exhausted their rights under the law. 

Of course, those eligible for military 
service upon graduation would not be ex- 
cused, but they could serve in the ad- 
jutant general’s office to fulfill their 2- 
year requirement of 2 years of legal 
service to the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, unless we provide this 
kind of assistance for the citizens of this 
country, we will see turmoil flourish, we 
will see more and more violence in the 
cities. There is no need for violence in 
America today if every citizen will have 
access to the majesty of the law. 

Mr. Speaker, a copy of the Legal Pro- 
fession Development Act follows: 

H.R. 12617 
A bill to amend the Higher Education Act of 

1965 to provide a comprehensive program 

for the training of attorneys and related 

personnel in order to improve the legal 
services available to the community and 
for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
XI of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“TITLE XI—LEGAL PROFESSION 
DEVELOPMENT 
“Part A—ACCELERATED LEGAL TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 
"AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 1101. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for making grants to enable institu- 
tions of higher education to carry on accel- 
erated legal training programs as provided 
in this part, the sum of $50,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and there is 
authorized to be appropriated for each of the 
nine succeeding fiscal years such sums as the 
Congress may determine to be necessary for 
making such grants. 

“DESCRIPTION OF ACCELERATED LEGAL TRAINING 
PROGRAM 

“Sec. 1102. To qualify for assistance under 
this part as an accelerated legal training pro- 
gram, a program shall— 

“(1) be carried on by an institution of 
higher education which has as a constituent 
part thereof a law school which is accredited 
by a nationally recognized accrediting agency 
or association approved by the Commissioner 
for this purpose, 

“(2) admit as participants in the program 
only students who have successfully com- 
pleted at least their secondary education, 

“(3) provide participants with a program 
of education, consisting of courses at the 
undergraduate level and of courses in law, 
which is designed to provide them with the 
education and training necessary to qualify 
them to practice law in the States, after pass- 
ing whatever examinations the State may re- 
quire as proof of competency, 
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“(4) provide the participant, upon suc- 
cessful completion of his accelerated legal 
training program and his admission to the 
bar of the State, with employment as an 
attorney in a legal aid program, a legal serv- 
ices program carried on under title II of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, a clinical 
experience program carried on under part B 
of this title, or in any other program oper- 
ated by a public or private nonprofit agency 
to provide legal services to the community. 


“QUALIFICATIONS FOR GRANTS 


“Sec, 1103. Grants may be made by the 
Commissioner under this part to institu- 
tions of higher education to assist them in 
planning for, developing, and carrying out 
accelerated legal training programs de- 
scribed in section 1102. Such grants shall be 
made only upon application to the Commis- 
sioner at such time or times and containing 
such information as he deems necessary. The 
Commissioner shall not approve an applica- 
tion unless it— 

“(1) provides that while a participant is 
pursuing his program, he will be paid a 
stipend at the rate fixed by the institution, 
but not higher than the rate of $2,000 per 
academic year, plus $500 per academic year 
for each of his dependents, 

“(2) requires each participant in the pro- 
gram to obligate himself (in such manner 
as the Commissioner may prescribe) to ac- 
cept and engage for not less than two years 
in the legal employment arranged for him 
by the institution of higher education, 

“(3) provides that during his two-year 
period of required legal employment, the 
participant will be compensated for his serv- 
ices at a rate prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner, 

“(4) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 
essary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
applicant under this part, and 

“(5) provides for making such reports, in 
such form and containing such information, 
as the Commissioner may require to carry 
out his functions under this part, and for 
keeping such records and for affording such 
access thereto as the Commissioner may find 
necessary to assure the correctness and veri- 
fication of such reports. 


“PARTICIPANT'S FAILURE TO MEET OBLIGATION 


“Sec. 1104. If a participant in a program 
assisted under this part fails to fulfill the 
obligation described in paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 1103 to provide legal services, he shall be 
liable to the United States in an amount 
equal to the stipends paid him during his 
participation in the accelerated legal training 
program. 

“ELIGIBILITY FOR ADMISSION TO PRACTICE 


“Sec. 1105. No grant shall be made under 
this part to an institution of higher educa- 
tion which is located in a State which will 
not permit persons who have successfully 
completed an accelerated legal training pro- 
gram assisted under this part to practice law 
in that State, even after they have, through 
regular bar examination procedures, demon- 
strated their professional qualifications. 


“Part B—LAwW SCHOOL CLINICAL EXPERIENCE 
PROGRAM 
“PROGRAM AUTHORIZATION 


“Sec. 1121. (a) The Commissioner is au- 
thorized to enter into contracts with ac- 
credited law schools in the States for the pur- 
pose of paying not to exceed 90 per centum 
of the cost of establishing or expanding pro- 
grams in such schools to provide clinical 
experience to students in the practice of law, 
with preference being given to programs pro- 
viding such experience, to the extent practi- 
cable, in the preparation and trial of cases. 

“(b) Such costs may include necessary ex- 
penditures incurred for— 

“(1) planning; 

“(2) training of faculty members and 
salary for additional faculty members; 
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“(3) travel and per diem for faculty and 
students; 

“(4) reasonable stipends for students for 
work in the public service performed as part 
of any such program at a time other than 
during the regular academic year; 

“(5) equipment; and 

“(6) such other items as are allowed pur- 
suant to regulations issued by the Com- 
missioner. 

“(c) No law school may receive more than 
$75,000 in any fiscal year pursuant to this 
part. 

“(d) For the purpose of this part the term 
‘accredited law school’ means any law school 
which is accredited by a nationally recog- 
nized accrediting agency or association ap- 
proved by the Commissioner for this purpose. 


“APPLICATIONS 


“Sec. 1122, (a) A contract authorized by 
this part may be made by the Commissioner 
upon application which— 

“(1) is made at such time or times and 
contains such information as he may pre- 
scribe; 

“(2) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be 
necessary to assure proper disbursement of 
and accounting for Federal funds paid to 
the applicant under this part; and 

“(3) provides for making such reports, in 
such form and containing such information 
as the Commissioner may require to carry 
out his functions under this part, and for 
keeping such records and for affording such 
access thereto as the Commissioner may find 
necessary to assure the correctness and 
verification of such reports. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall allocate con- 
tracts under this part in such manner as will 
provide an equitable distribution of such 
contracts throughout the United States 
among law schools which show promise of 
being able to use funds effectively for the 
purposes of this part. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 1123. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $7,500,000 for each of the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1970, and each of the 
nine succeeding fiscal years to carry out the 
purposes of this part (and planning and 
related activities in the initial fiscal year for 
such purposes). 


“Part C—LEGAL INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 
“ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM 


“Sec. 1131. The Commisisoner shall estab- 
lish and carry out a legal internship program 
under which persons who have recently been 
admitted to the bar are provided with em- 
ployment as legal interns providing legal 
services in a legal aid program, in a legal 
services program carried on under title II 
of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
in a clinical experience program carried on 
under part B of this title, or in any other 
program operated by a public or private non- 
profit agency to provide legal services to the 
community. 


“REQUIREMENTS FOR PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 1132. The program provided for under 
the preceding section shall be carried on 
through grants or contracts with public or 
private nonprofit agencies. Persons shall re- 
ceive compensation as legal interns at rates 
prescribed by the Commissioner. No person 
shall serve as a legal intern for more than 
two years. The Commissioner, in cooperation 
with other Federal agencies, shall develop 
employment opportunities for persons who 
have completed their participation in the 
legal internship program. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
“Sec. 1133. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for carrying out this part $5,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, 
and $10,000,000 for each of the nine succeed- 
ing fiscal years. 
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“Part D—COoOPERATIVE LEGAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 


“APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


“Sec. 1141. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and $10,000,000 for each 
of the nine succeeding fiscal years, to enable 
the Commissioner to make ts pursuant 
to section 1142 to institutions of higher edu- 
cations for the planning, establishment, ex- 
pansion, or carrying out by such institutions 
of programs of cooperative legal education 
that alternate periods of full-time law school 
study with periods of full-time public or 
private employment that will not only afford 
students the opportunity to earn through 
employment funds required toward continu- 
ing and completing their legal education but 
will, so far as practicable, give them work ex- 
perience related to their future professional 
activities. Such amount for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, shall also be available 
for planning related activities for the purpose 
of this part. 

“(c) Appropriations under this part shall 
not be available for the payment of compen- 
sation of law students for employment by 
employers under arrangements pursuant to 
this part. 


“GRANTS FOR PROGRAMS OF COOPERATIVE LEGAL 
EDUCATION 


“Sec. 1142. (a) From the sums appropriated 
pursuant to subsection (a) of section 1151, 
and for the purposes set forth therein, the 
Commissioner is authorized to make grants 
to institutions of higher education that have 
applied therefor in accordance with subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, in amounts not in 
excess of $50,000 to any one such institution 
for any fiscal year. 

“(b) Each application for a grant au- 
thorized by subsection (a) of this section 
shall be filed with the Commissioner at such 
time or times as he may prescribe and shall— 

“(1) set forth programs or activities for 
which a grant is authorized under this sec- 
tion; 

“(2) provide that the applicant will ex- 
pend during such fiscal year for the purpose 
of such program or activity not less than was 
expended for such purpose during the pre- 
vious fiscal year; 

“(3) provide for the making of such re- 
ports, in such form and containing such in- 
formation, as the Commissioner may reason- 
ably require to carry out his functions under 
this part, and for the keeping of such records 
and for affording such access thereto as the 
Commissioner may find necessary to assure 
the correctness and verification of such re- 


“(4) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 
essary to assure proper disbursement of, and 
accounting for, Federal funds paid to the 
applicant under this part; and 


“(5) include such other information as 
the Commissioner may determine necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this part. 

“(c) No institution of higher education 
may receive grants under this section for 
more than three fiscal years. 

“(d) In the development of criteria for 
approval of applications under this section, 
the Commissioner shall consult with the Ad- 
visory Council on Financial Aid to Students. 


“Part E—New CAREERS PROGRAM 


“Sec. 1151. The Commissioner shall develop 
and carry out a new careers program under 
which persons are provided with jobs leading 
to career opportunities in the legal profes- 
sion, including new types of careers, in pro- 
grams designed to make legal services more 
readily available in the community being 
served, which (1) provide maximum pros- 
pects for adyancement and continued em- 
ployment without Federal assistance, (2) give 
promise of contributing to the broader adop- 
tion of new methods of structuring jobs in 
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the legal profession and new methods of 
providing job ladder opportunities, and (3) 
provide opportunities for further occupa- 
tional training to facilitate career advance- 
ment. Programs carried on under this part 
shall be of an experimental or demonstra- 
tion nature, and shall be conducted on such 
terms and conditions and with such persons, 
organizations, and agencies as the Commis- 
sioner may determine.” 

Sec. 1152. Section 202 of the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act of 1963 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(e) Of the sums appropriated to carry out 
this Act for a fiscal year, not less than 5 
per centum shall be used only for the con- 
struction of law schools.” 

Sec. 1153. Section 522 of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
“Not less than 5 per centum of the fellowships 
awarded in any fiscal year shall be awarded 
for study for persons who are pursuing or 
plan to pursue a career as a law school 
teacher.” 


NO LOGICAL ALTERNATIVE TO ABM 
DEPLOYMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Alaska (Mr. POLLOCK) is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, we are 
approaching the moment of truth when 
we must decide whether or not this Con- 
gress will authorize the funding of the 
defensive Safeguard anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system. The naked issue for decision 
is simply this: Shall the United States 
develop a capability for defending itself 
against an attack by an offensive inter- 
continental ballistic missile? 

There is much confusion in thinking 
and many conflicting opinions voiced by 
self-styled experts on President Nixon’s 
proposed anti-ballistic-missile program— 
ABM, From some of the statements 
that are made, it is obvious that many 
persons voicing emotional opinions do 
not understand one fundamental point 
that should be unmistakably clear 
in the mind of everyone. The ABM is a 
defensive and not an offensive missile 
system. 

I have just received a letter signed by 
a group of educators asking that all pub- 
lic-spirited citizens exert every demo- 
cratic procedure to discontinue the ABM 
system. The letter went on to say: 

The use of these weapons in war can in- 
flict massive and indiscriminate destruc- 
tion far exceeding the bounds of legitimate 
defense. 


This is utterly ridiculous. Once an 
enemy ICBM is launched for a target in 
the United States, there is no way to call 
that offensive missile back to its launch- 
ing pad. It continues on its lethal way 
to bring death and destruction to a se- 
lected target area here in the United 
States. Either this lethal offensive 
weapon is destroyed en route to the tar- 
get by an antimissile missile—ABM—or 
it will reach its target and indeed inflict 
massive and indiscriminate destruction. 

Currently there is an undeniable vul- 
nerability of the United States, because 
we do not have any defense against an 
enemy ICBM attack. Soviet Russia de- 
cided long ago that an ABM system was 
essential for its overall military posture, 
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so it already has installed one. Of course, 
nobody either in Russia or the United 
States opposed the move as a threat to 
peace. The weakest argument offered by 
opponents of the Safeguard anti- 
ballistic missile is that such a defensive 
system against a nuclear “first strike” by 
the Soviet Union would be “provocative.” 
This is sheer nonsense. Why should the 
Soviet Union care whether America has 
a defense against a nuclear first strike— 
unless it is planning one? 

William Randolph Hearst, Jr., the 
editor in chief of the Hearst newspapers, 
recently said: 

If there is one thing about our dove- 
minded popoffs which never ceases to amaze 
me, it is how they excuse everything the 
Russians do and sneer at the very idea that 
the Communists are a threat. 


I could not agree more. I would add 
that I am also continuously amazed that 
these same people never utter a comment 
of criticism when Russia engages in pro- 
vocative warlike activities or accelerates 
the arms race by constructing more and 
more offensive weapons of holocaust and 
destruction, but these individuals are 
poised to vigorously criticize our efforts 
to merely defend the United States by 
developing the capability of destroying 
attacking missiles, not enemy nations. 

The anti-ballistic-missile system that 
has been proposed by President Nixon 
and which is now before the Congress 
is the so-called Safeguard system, which 
is essentially a modification of what 
used to be called the Sentinel system as 
proposed by President Johnson. It is de- 
fensive, not offensive. 

Initially, I think a few comments on 
the history of this program may be in 
order. It has long been recognized, ever 
since the advent of long-range ballistic 
missiles, that the greatest danger this 
country faced was a possible attack with 
ballistic missiles by another country, 
more particularly the Soviet Union. To 
meet the earlier bomber threat we had 
gone to great effort to provide an air 
defense of this country by aircraft and 
with missiles. While these defenses 
against bomber attack could not be ex- 
pected to be perfect, they could contrib- 
ute substantially to the defense of this 
country in the event of an air attack. 

With the advent of the interconti- 
nental ballistic missile in the late fifties— 
some 10 years ago—it became apparent 
that this country would become increas- 
ingly vulnerable to missile attack. Ac- 
cordingly, we initiated a high priority 
research and development effort to pro- 
duce some sort of a weapon system to 
defend this country against attack by 
ballistic missiles. For a number of years 
we worked to develop what was called 
the Nike-Zeus system, building on the 
experience of the earlier Nike-Ajax and 
Nike-Hercules, antibomber defense sys- 
tems. The Nike-Hercules, in fact, is still 
an important component of our present 
defenses against attack by aircraft. 

In the development and testing of 
the Nike-Zeus system, the general con- 
cept of an anti-ballistic-missile defense 
system was proved out. We proved that 
it was possible—as the saying goes—to 
hit a bullet with a bullet. However, the 
Zeus system had very serious limitations, 
and was never actually put into opera- 
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tion. I should mention, in this connection 
that the ABM system that has been de- 
ployed around Moscow by the Soviet 
Union—about which I will say more in a 
moment—is generally thought to be 
roughly comparable to our old Nike-Zeus 
system. The principal weakness of the 
system is that it has what is referred to 
as a mechanically slewed radar—with 
the kind of revolving antenna you nor- 
mally picture when you visualize a radar. 
And the trouble with this kind of a radar 
is that it is inherently incapable of han- 
dling enough targets simultaneously to 
cope with a heavy attack. There were 
other shortcomings in the Zeus system, 
but it was this radar problem which 
made it inadvisable to deploy the system. 

To get around this problem and others, 
a new research and development project 
was undertaken to replace the Nike- 
Zeus. This was the so-called Nike X sys- 
tem. I will not dwell on the differences 
between the two systems, except to say 
that instead of the one Nike-Zeus mis- 
sile, the Nike X system called for the 
use of two missiles. One is known as the 
Spartan missile, replacing the old Zeus 
missile, which had a longer range and 
which was intended to engage the incom- 
ing enemy nuclear warhead at great al- 
titude, outside the atmosphere. The other 
is the so-called Sprint missile, which as 
the name impliés, can be fired at great 
speed to engage warheads which get by 
the Spartan for one reason or another. 
In the case of the Sprint, however, the 
engagement takes place at relatively low 
altitudes, within the atmosphere. In ef- 
fect, this amounts to a last-ditch de- 
fense—almost a last-second defense— 
which explains why the Sprint is such a 
high-speed missile, and must accelerate 
rapidly after firing to reach the point of 
intercept. If you will just imagine a mis- 
sile firing at the speed of a bullet, you 
will have a general picture of the Sprint. 

The other great difference between the 
Nike X and the old Nike-Zeus system is 
that instead of the mechanically slewed 
radar, the Nike X employs what amounts 
to an electronically slewed radar—the 
so-called phased array radar. Instead of 
a revolving antenna, this radar can 
search for and acquire potential targets 
by electronically scanning the sky. This 
can be done at high speed, and the radar 
is capable of handling a great many tar- 
gets simultaneously. This marks a great 
advance over the Nike-Zeus radar, where 
each radar could handle only one target 
at a time. 

Now it was from these basic com- 
ponents—the Spartan and Sprint mis- 
siles and the new phased array radar— 
that it was proposed to construct the so- 
called Sentinel system, as recommended 
by the Johnson administration. Similar- 
ly, the Safeguard system now proposed 
by President Nixon builds on these same 
developments. There are, however, rather 
distinctive differences between the Sen- 
tinel and Safeguard systems with respect 
to their purposes, And it is important 
that these differences be understood. 

Perhaps the best way to illustrate these 
differences is to put the matter in per- 
spective by indicating the alternatives 
visualized for the Nike X system from 
the early stages of its development: 

First, it was generally recognized that 
there was no feasible way, with known 
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technology, of providing the United 
States with such a strong defense against 
missile attack as to provide a high de- 
gree of protection against an intense and 
highly sophisticated missile attack, of 
the kind that the Soviet Union was ca- 
pable of delivering against this country. 
It was felt that any attempt by the 
United States to defend our urban areas 
could easily be negated by the Soviet 
Union simply by expanding their offen- 
sive capabilities and by using penetra- 
tion aids so as to saturate the defense. 
Moreover, it was believed virtually cer- 
tain that the Soviets would react in this 
way in order to preserve their deterrent 
against the United States. It should be 
noted that there were some who did not 
accept this assessment as a foregone con- 
clusion. They believed that the Soviet 
Union would find it very difficult, for a 
variety of reasons—military, technologi- 
cal, and economic—to easily overcome 
such a missile defense of this country; 
and so they favored deployment of the 
Nike X to defend our population cen- 
ters because it might save many lives 
if war should come. On balance of con- 
siderations, then—notably the great cost 
for such a conjectural gain—the deploy- 
ment of the Nike X system for a city 
defense of this country did not appear 
the prudent course. 

Second, while this kind of heavy or 
thick ABM defense of this country did 
not appear warranted, it was believed 
that the Nike X could provide a mean- 
ingful level of defense for our population 
against the kind of less intense attack 
that the Chinese Communists might be 
capable of mounting at some time in the 
future—say in the 1970's. Initially, it was 
felt that we had not yet reached the 
point where this prospect was so discerni- 
ble as to require that we proceed im- 
mediately with deploying the Nike X 
system. It was felt that there was suf- 
ficient time to defer this decision for at 
least a time because it would take the 
Chinese Communists longer to develop 
and deploy an ICBM than it would take 
us to put in an ABM defense if later 
developments should warrant. Accord- 
ingly, we could defer this decision for 
some period. However, by September 
1967, it was decided that we should go 
ahead with a system to provide a defense 
against the possibility of Chinese at- 
tack in the 1970’s, and it was on this 
basis that the Johnson administration 
proposed and the Congress supported the 
so-called Sentinel system to provide what 
was characterized as a “thin” defense of 
this country against the kind of low- 
level attack which the Chinese Com- 
munists might be capable of launching 
by the mid 1970's. It was believed that 
the Sentinel system could afford a high 
degree of protection to our population 
against this kind of attack, for at least 
an interim period. And it was also 
thought that the system could be im- 
proved through time to provide a sub- 
stantial defense of this country as 
Chinese Communist capabilities were 
improved. It is for these reasons that 
the Sentinel system was commonly re- 
ferred to as being China-oriented. There 
were some who also believed that the 
Sentinel would introduce additional com- 
plications for the Soviet Union should 
they ever decide to attack this country. 
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And finally, of course, the Sentinel would 
provide protection against the possibility 
of an accidental missile attack from any 
source. 

A third possible role for an ABM— 
beyond those of providing either a thick 
or thin defense of our population—was 
that of protecting our land-based 
ICBM’s, especially the Minuteman, in the 
event they should become vulnerable to 
attack by Soviet missiles. It had long 
been recognized that Soviet weapons 
might become so powerful and so accu- 
rate, that our Minuteman might some 
day be threatened with destruction, de- 
spite the protection afforded by the con- 
crete silos in which they are emplaced. It 
was not believed that this danger was so 
imminent as to require immediate steps 
to provide an ABM defense for Minute- 
man. But at the time the Ser.tinel system 
was announced, and thereafter, this 
option was always preserved against the 
day when it might become necessary to 
provide such a defense. 

These, then, are the factors which 
have long entered into the consideration 
of this whole ABM question: First, a 
thick defense to protect our population 
from a heavy attack—a course judged 
to be infeasible with present technol- 
ogy; second, a thin defense to protect 
against a light attack, whether deliber- 
ate or accidental—a course judged to be 
feasible; and, third, protection of our 
retaliatory force as a means of strength- 
ening deterrence—an option that it 
might become necessary to exercise at 
some time if the Soviet threat were to 
develop in ways which might threaten 
the survibability of our Minuteman 
ICBM’s. In the Sentinel proposal, it was 
decided to go for the thin defense of our 
population against a Chinese Communist 
attack, and to preserve the option of 
later extending the system to protect 
the Minuteman force. Moreover, the 
actual deployment proposed for the 
Sentinel would have provided the basis 
for subsequently thickening the system 
so as to provide a higher level of protec- 
tion for our urban centers against a 
heavy attack. 

It is against this background that we 
can better understand exactly what is 
involved in the ABM system now pro- 
posed by the present administration; 
that is, the so-called Safeguard system. 
What it amounts to is that with the pas- 
sage of time and our altered perception 
of the Soviet threat, it is now proposed 
that we pick up the option of deploying 
an ABM system to protect our Minute- 
man force, with this purpose now be- 
coming a primary justification for the 
system. The Safeguard system will re- 
tain that purpose which was the primary 
justification for the Sentinel proposal; 
namely, protection of our population 
against a light attack from any source, 
more particularly Communist China. 
And finally, the Safeguard deployment 
is designed so as to avoid the suggestion 
that the system has been designed as 
the first stage of thicker defense of our 
urban areas against a heavy attack by 
the Soviet Union, an option built into 
the Sentinel system as it had been pro- 
posed. In this way, it is believed that the 
U.S.S.R. is less likely to misinterpret the 
intent of the Safeguard system, and re- 
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act accordingly by increasing their own 
offensive capabilities. 

What this all amounts to is that there 
are real differences between the Sentinel 
and Safeguard systems, but they are 
principally a matter of emphasis, tim- 
ing, and atmospherics. The Safeguard 
proposal, for example, is visualized as a 
phased, and measured deployment, de- 
pending upon developments in technol- 
ogy, changes in the Soviet threat, and 
progress in the expected talks with the 
U.S.S.R. on limiting strategic arms. The 
first phase, as you know, is the deploy- 
ment of ABM defenses to protect the 
Minuteman forces centered at Great 
Falls, Mont., and Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
If necessary, later phases of the de- 
ployment would be intended to provide 
protection for additional Minutemen 
missiles, for our strategic bombers, for 
the command and control system of our 
strategic forces, and finally for the thin 
defense of our entire population. Senti- 
nel, on the other hand, was visualized at 
the outset as a complete system, although 
further construction could obviously 
have been terminated at any time, if 
conditions had so warranted. 

Another conceptual difference between 
the two systems should be noted, The dif- 
ficulty with trying to provide a defense 
for our cities is that to be effective, the 
defense must be perfect. Cities are soft 
targets, and it is not enough to knock 
out—say 90 percent of the incoming war- 
heads. If the enemy attacks you with 10 
weapons, and you knock out nine but the 
10th one gets through, the defense has 
not really provided a meaningful pro- 
tection. In the case of hard targets, how- 
ever, such as our Minuteman silos, we 
have a very different story. Here, you 
have contributed to the protection of 
your deterrent force in direct proportion 
to your success in destroying enemy war- 
heads before they impact. 

Now, I have gone into this rather sub- 
stantial background with respect to the 
Safeguard anti-ballistic-missile system 
because the issue now before the coun- 
try is so little understood, and because 
there is so much misinformation. The 
real question now before us whether we 
should go ahead with this ABM deploy- 
ment at this time, when there are so 
many demands upon available resources. 
Concretely, we are talking about a sys- 
tem which in this and the next fiscal 
years would amount to an estimated cost 
of $1.7 billion. The entire Safeguard sys- 
tem, if deployed in all its phases, would 
represent an investment on the order of 
$7 billion. We would, of course, be de- 
ceiving ourselves if we took these esti- 
mates too literally. From past experience 
we know full well that military hard- 
ware turns out to cost much more than 
we had originally anticipated. We should 
not be surprised that this is the case, 
particularly if we are to take advantage 
of new technological developments as 
the project goes forward. But it none- 
theless is a fact. 

Now, I think our constituents are en- 
titled to know where their representa- 
tives in Congress stand on this most im- 
portant issue. After long and careful 
study, I have concluded that President 
Nixon’s proposal to deploy an ABM sys- 
tem for the primary purpose of protect- 
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ing our retaliatory forces merits the 
support of the Congress, and I mean 
to cast my votes accordingly. I have not 
arrived at this conclusion lightly, and 
I fully respect most of the contrary opin- 
ions of others. As Mr. McNamara stated 
in September 1967, at San Francisco 
when he announced the original decision 
to deploy the Sentinel system, it was 
a marginal decision. Clearly, it is still 
a marginal decision. But if there is any 
chance that this decision could make the 
margin of difference as to whether or 
not this country is ever subjected to nu- 
clear attack, then I for one have no dif- 
ficulty in deciding where I stand. If the 
administration is wrong and we deploy 
Safeguard, all that is lost is money. On 
the other hand if the opponents of ABM 
are wrong and we do not deploy Safe- 
guard then the United States faces out- 
right destruction or nuclear blackmail. 
And it is because I can conceive of cir- 
cumstances in which this deployment 
could represent that margin of difference, 
that I will support the Safeguard system 
when it comes up for a vote in the House 
of Representatives. 

Time does not permit me to describe 
all the reasons why I have arrived at this 
judgment. Let me only say that the most 
important reasons have to do with the 
growing threat represented by Soviet 
strategic forces. I also believe that a 
thin ABM defense of this country against 
Communist China will be important if 
the United States is to be able to conduct 
what President Nixon has referred to as 
a “credible diplomacy” in East Asia and 
the Western Pacific. 

But it is the developments in the Soviet 
Union which give me principal concern. 
This is where the real threat to our 
security is to be found. Quite apart from 
political developments in the U.S.S.R., 
which can only be described as disquiet- 
ing—notably a quality of “unpredicta- 
bility” since the Czechoslovakian inva- 
sion of August 1968—it is possible to 
view military developments in the Soviet 
Union with equanimity. The present and 
growing strength of the Soviet navy and 
merchant fleet, along with other devel- 
opments, can only be interpreted as 
portending a new and expanded capa- 
bility on the part of the Soviet Union to 
project its influence around the world 
in ways which are almost certainly cal- 
culated to endanger U.S. national inter- 
ests. The Soviet Union knows from all 
prior history that this Nation is not 
going to attack them. So why do they 
keep arming themselves? Why do they 
keep building bigger and deadlier mis- 
sles, nuclear subs, supersonic jets? The 
ominous reason should not be too hard 
to figure out. , 

It is the threat presented by Soviet 
strategic forces which is of most immedi- 
ate relevance for the ABM decision fac- 
ing this country, and it is on this aspect 
of Soviet military strength that I want to 
focus. First, let me briefly summarize 
some of the information made public in 
recent weeks in the course of the ABM 
debate. At the present time, the Soviets 
either have in place or under construc- 
tion more ICBM’s than we do; you may 
recall we have a total of 1,000 Minuteman 
and 54 Titan missiles. Secretary of De- 
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fense Laird recently announced that the 
Soviet Union has “about 1,000” ICBM’s 
in hardened silos, along with 140 older 
ICBM’s on exposed launchers. Even more 
significantly, he indicates that at the 
rate they are building missiles now, the 
Russians, by the mid-1970’s, could have 
as many as 2,500 missiles in hardened 
silos. How many more ICBM’s they will 
actually deploy, we have no way of know- 
ing. That is fact No. 1. 

Fact No. 2 is that something over 
200 of these Soviet ICBM’s are the 
so-called SS-9 missile, which is capable 
of carrying a very large payload—much 
larger than in the case of our own 
ICBM’s. That payload can either be in 
the form of a single warhead, estimated 
at 20 to 25 megatons, or a number of 
smaller warheads, estimated to be three 
or four warheads of about 5 megatons 
each. We can have every expectation that 
these multiple warheads will in time be 
independently targetable. Here again, we 
have no way of knowing where this SS-9 
program will level off. But they clearly 
have the capability of building a force 
of 500 such missiles by the mid-1970’s, if 
they elect to do so, and if each one could 
launch three warheads accurately 
against separate targets, they would have 
a capability with the SS-9 force alone— 
not counting other ICBM’s such as the 
SS-11’s and SS—13’s—of launching up to 
1,500 warheads against our ICBM force 
of 1,054 missiles. It is this possibility that 
has led the President to conclude that 
this Nation must make a start now to 
safeguard our ICBM’s against such a 
danger, and proceed with the program 
as may be necessary to cope with what- 
ever Soviet ICBM threat may evolve. 
There are limits to the protection that 
can be provided by further hardening 
of our missiles. We could, of course, build 
more strategic missiles of one kind or 
another, but we are hopeful that we can 
arrest, through arms control talks, an 
additional substantial deployment of of- 
fensive weapons. This leaves us only with 
the option of protecting our Minute- 
man missiles with an ABM defense to 
the extent judged necessary to insure the 
survival of a sufficient force so as to de- 
ter the Soviet Union from ever gambling 
on a first strike against this country. 

But in addition to the great and grow- 
ing Soviet ICBM capability, we now 
know that they are going ahead with a 
massive program to build Polaris-type 
submarines, each with 16 missile tubes, 
just as in our own. They are reported to 
have built seven of these vessels this past 
year, and to be capable of building at 
the rate of 12 a year. Secretary Laird has 
noted that the Russians could, by the 
mid-1970's, pass the United States in 
Polaris-type submarines. At present, 
we have no plans to go beyond the cur- 
rent force of 41 submarines, for a total 
of 656 Polaris missiles. Programs are 
going forward to convert 31 of these sub- 
marines to the Poseidon missile, which 
is commonly credited with a design 
capability of 10 independently tar- 
getable reentry vehicles, or MIRV’s. 

We have no way of knowing just how 
far the Soviets may proceed with their 
program, but it is obvious that if they 
were to build to their full capability, it 
would not be many years before they 
would exceed our present strength in sub- 
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marine-launched ballistic missiles. More- 
over, there is no reason why the Soviet 
Polaris-type missiles could not have mul- 
tiple independently targetable reentry 
vehicles—or MIRV’s—just as we are 
planning for our own Polaris boats as 
they are converted to the Poseidon mis- 
sile. These current developments in So- 
viet ballistic missile submarines are quite 
apart from the continuing growth of the 
Soviet attack submarines force, which it 
is also feared might come to present a 
serious threat to our Polaris force. 

One could go on to describe other po- 
tential developments in the Soviet stra- 
tegic forces, such as the possibility of 
their deploying what is called a frac- 
tional orbiting bombardment system— 
or FOBS—a system which they have ap- 
parently been testing for some time, and 
which might come to threaten our 
bomber forces. 

Of particular importance is the long- 
standing Soviet interest in developing 
an ABM defense. At one stage they de- 
ployed a first-generation system around 
Leningrad, and then abandoned it. More 
recently they have been deploying a sys- 
tem around Moscow—the so-called Ga- 
losh system. It is believed that this sys- 
tem called for the establishment of some 
100 missiles sites around Moscow which 
could defend not only the city itself but 
which could also provide a substantial 
missile defense for a rather large area in 
European U.S.S.R. At the present stage of 
construction, apparently 67 such sites are 
in place, but it is believed that further 
construction has been held up. The rea- 
son for this slowdown is not known, but 
it is widely suspected that the reason is 
to introduce a more sophisticated radar, 
presumably of the phased array type, to 
overcome the weaknesses of the mechan- 
ically slewed radar to which I referred 
earlier. If this should prove to be the 
case, the modified Galosh system would 
obviously acquire a capability signifi- 
cantly greater than that with which it 
is now credited. 

Then there is the so-called Tallinn sys- 
tem which is widely deployed throughout 
the Soviet Union. There has long been a 
division of opinion as to the purpose of 
this system. The majority view is that the 
Tallinn system is designed for defense 
against bomber aircraft and air- 
launched missiles. Others believe that 
the system has a growth potential that 
could give it an ABM capability. If the 
minority view should prove to be cor- 
rect, it could represent a significant shift 
in the overall strategic balance. In any 
event, we know that research and devel- 
opment on the ABM, is proceeding at a 
pace in the U.S.S.R. According to Sec- 
retary Laird, the Soviets could by the 
mid-1970’s deploy anywhere from 200 to 
2,000 ABM missiles. 

Now I do not believe that out of all 
these developments in Soviet strategic 
forces we can conclude that the leader- 
ship of the U.S.S.R. is very likely now, 
or in the future, to conclude that a first 
strike against the United States could 
be undertaken at acceptable cost. We 
have heard a lot of debate in recent 
weeks over whether the Soviet Union 
may be attempting to achieve such a 
first-strike capability. Personally, I find 
this whole question highly irrelevant. I 
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know of no way to divine what their in- 
tentions may be. 

But even if one assumes that the So- 
viet strategic forces are being built up 
as a second-strike deterrent—which I be- 
lieve to be their fundamental purpose— 
the fact remains that this essentially 
second-strike force could be used in a 
first-strike role if circumstances should 
ever seem to warrant. Moreover, the 
evolving character of the Soviet offensive 
forces, including especially the SS—9 
missiles to which I have referred, are 
admirably suited for a counterforce 
strike against our ICBM force if such an 
option should ever be adopted by the So- 
viets, for whatever reason. It is against 
this possible danger that I feel we have 
no alternative but to move now toward 
providing additional protection for our 
Minuteman missiles, so as to strengthen 
this component of the deterrent against 
the possibility that other components 
may become increasingly vulnerable in 
ways which we cannot now clearly fore- 
see. I do not find this a happy choice. 
But I cannot in good conscience take a 
stand which might produce a “deter- 
rence gap” somewhere in the mid-1970’s 
and conceivably bring on a nuclear war. 

In summary, several points should be 
emphasized: the proposed Safeguard 
system is a defensive system, not an of- 
fensive system. Once fired, an ICBM 
cannot be recalled. It either has to de- 
stroy or be destroyed. An offensive ICBM 
in our arsenal cannot be used to seek 
out and destroy an incoming enemy of- 
fensive ICBM. It is not designed as an 
antimissile missile. It is an attack and 
retaliation weapon of destruction. With- 
out an ABM defense the United States 
faces outright destruction with reliance 
only on retaliatory measures. With the 
development of an effective antimissile 
system the Russians have the capacity 
for an all-out first strike and a shield at 
home against U.S. missiles, so that they 
could probably absorb U.S. retaliatory 
efforts with little damage. 

One final comment in closing. I would 
hope that we might find it unnecessary 
to move on to later phases in the pro- 
posed Safeguard system, either because 
the Soviet threat does not materialize to 
the extent that now seems possible, or 
because we are able through arms limi- 
tation talks with the U.S.S.R. to stabilize 
the strategic balance at lower levels, to 
include both offensive and defensive 
weapons. It is most important that we 
proceed with such talks as rapidly as 
Possible. 

But we would only be deceiving our- 
selves, it seems to me, if we proceed on 
the assumption that these talks have a 
high prospect for producing a successful 
outcome. At the very least, they are 
likely to be long drawn out. We simply 
cannot accept, unilaterally, a mora- 
torium on whatever strengthening of our 
strategic forces may be necessary to pre- 
serve the deterrent balance, simply in 
the hope that the strategic arms talks 
will result in the desired outcome. And in 
my opinion there is a better chance that 
such talks will be successful if we do not 
neglect our strategic ramparts while the 
negotiations go forward. 

I have tried in these remarks to ex- 
plain the reasons why I have come to the 
conclusion that the ABM system pro- 
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posed by the Nixon administration 
merits public support, and why it will 
receive my vote in Congress. I would not 
expect that everyone would agree with 
these views, for there is clearly a large 
element of subjectivity in this kind of a 
judgment. I would much prefer that the 
economic resources be used in getting on 
with other important aspects of the Na- 
tion’s business. But I must be concerned 
first of all that the Nation stays in 
business. In my judgment, this addi- 
tional element of insurance is well worth 
the cost, if there is any danger that the 
alternative could prove fatal. I, for one, 
will not take that chance. 


DAN SMOOT—AMERICAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana (Mr. Rarick) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, last night 
the New England Rally for God, Family, 
and Country meeting at Boston, Mass., 
honored Dan Smoot of Dallas, Tex., 
founder and publisher of the Dan Smoot 
Report, “for a life of dedication to 
America and her liberty.” 

I think that our colleagues will find 
the remarks of this highly respected con- 
stitutionalist of great interest, so I in- 
clude a short biography on Dan Smoot 
and the full text of his speech in the 
RECORD: 

Dan SMOOT 

Dan Smoot, author, lecturer, historian, and 
patriot, was born on a farm near East Prairie, 
Missouri. Although as a small boy he had 
little formal education, his father taught him 
to read and to love reading even before he 
entered the one-room country schoolhouse 
near their place. Because his parents died 
when he was very young, he found himself as 
a young man in his early teens traveling the 
length and breadth of America working at 
one type of job after another. He shined 
shoes, mined coal, chopped cotton, rode fence, 
and even stirred mash for a Kentucky moon- 
shiner, and while he worked, he saw and 
learned to love America. He finally settled in 
Dallas where he married his lovely wife 
Mabeth. The Smoots now have two children. 

In Dallas he started his academic career 
earning first a high school diploma and then 
a Bachelors and later a Masters Degree at 
Southern Methodist University. In 1941 Dan 
Smoot was granted a Teaching Fellowship in 
English at Harvard where he began work on 
a doctorate of philosophy in American Civili- 
zation, At Harvard he first became aware that 
not everyone shared his love for America and 
American principles. “Some of my friends in 
the graduate school and associates on the 
faculty at Harvard had an attitude toward 
America which I had never encountered be- 
fore,” he writes. But his career at Harvard was 
cut short when Pearl Harbor shocked the na- 
tion, and putting aside everything to come 
to the aid of his country, he took a leave of 
absence to join the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. 

Dan Smoot began his nine and one-half 
years with the FBI as an agent working on a 
variety of cases. Then for three and one-half 
years he worked solely on cases involving 
communist investigations. It was then that 
he became acutely aware of communism and 
its advance in the United States. He calls the 
experience a shattering one. His last two 
years, he worked at FBI headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. as administrative assistant 
to J. Edgar Hoover. 

In 1951 he resigned from the FBI to join 
the Facts Forum of Dallas. He was to choose 
important national issues and to present 
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both sides of these issues on broadcasts car- 
ried on 350 radio stations and 80 television 
channels. But Dan Smoot is a political con- 
stitutionalist and a fundamental Christian 
and to him issues could only be looked at 
and presented from their moral and con- 
stitutional side. To this end, he resigned 
from the Facts Forum to begin his own pub- 
lication, “The Dan Smoot Report.” 

Resolving to rely completely on the free 
enterprise system, Dan Smoot and his wife 
used their entire savings to send out the first 
trial issue of his report. The overwhelming 
response of Americans grateful for what he 
was doing encouraged them to continue and 
today not only does he present his report as 
a fine publication, he broadcasts a condensed 
version over national radio and television. 
In addition to “The Dan Smoot Report,” he 
has written three excellent books: The Hope 
of the World, America’s Promise, and The 
Invisible Government. 

Tonight we gather to honor Mr. Dan 
Smoot, founder and publisher of “The Dan 
Smoot Report” and courageous patriot, for 
a life of dedication to America and her 
liberty. 


SPEECH BY DAN SMOOT IN BOSTON, MASS., 
JuLy 7, 1969, BEFORE THE NEW ENGLAND 
RALLY For Gop, FAMILY AND COUNTRY 


It would be unrealistic of me to wish I were 
worthy of your tribute; but I do wish I were 
adequate to the task of thanking you prop- 
erly. 

I am very grateful—to Colonel Bunker 
and Mrs, McKinney and all the others, for 
their enormous expenditure of time, talent, 
energy, and money to provide us this ex- 
hilarating Fourth-of-July occasion every 
year. 

I am grateful that there are so many of 
us, from every corner of the land, who share 
an unabashed pride in rallying to honor 
God, family, and country. 

I am grateful that our lives have been 
enriched by dedication in a Cause to which 
we can rally with honor. 

I am grateful to Pat Manion for that 
eulogy which made me long to get acquainted 
with the unique fellow he was talking about. 

And, of course, I am grateful to all of you 
for this exciting moment in my life. 

We are supposed to be living in an age 
when the generation gap is a yawning chasm, 
and youth has no respect for age. 

I have not found it so in my personal ex- 
perience. In fact, I have been around so long 
I have become venerable. 

On my last speaking trip, I had an ex- 
perience that is commonplace with me now- 
adays. I met a young lady—in her middle- 
thirties—who looked at me searchingly and 
spoke to me—in respectful tone, I thought. 
She told me that when she was a kid in 
school, her parents used to make her watch 
my television program. 

Young parents reared in non-permissive 
homes often become even sterner disciplina- 
rians than their own parents were. I don’t 
know whether this is because they learned 
the value of discipline, or whether, subcon- 
sciously, they are retaliating against their 
children for what their parents did to them. 
At any rate, this one now makes her young- 
ster read my Report, 

Many prerequisites go with age. One is the 
fun of giving advice, whether solicited or not. 

The young woman I mentioned (like many 
other parents), wanted my advice on a col- 
lege for her son, where he would not be ex- 
posed to liberal-socialist distortions of his- 
tory and debasement of learning. 

I suggested she equip him with a sult of 
armor and let him go where he please. If we 
parents wait for the colleges to form the 
character of our children, it may be too late 
to expect anything worthwhile. I believe a 
youngster whose home life gave him a suffi- 
cient exposure to love of God and country, 
who has enough native intelligence to un- 
derstand liberty, and who was endowed with 
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enough courage to value it, will be impreg- 
nable to the asininities and stupidities of 
liberal professors. 

If he has an appetite for Galbraithian 
swill dished up as higher-learning, I don’t 
think his parents will make a major contri- 
bution to civilization—or do him much good 
either—by pauperizing themselves to keep 
him in college. I'd suggest they take him off 
the dole. Let him get a job and pay for his 
own brainwashing. 

Young people dedicated to our noble cause 
of restoring the American constitutions! Re- 
public often ask me what they ought to do 
about liberal professors and the socialist 
propaganda assigned as required reading. I 
suggest they listen to the professors and read 
the required books—if they want to get pass- 
ing grades. The broad-minded objectivity 
that liberal intellectuals boast is not some- 
thing they practice. It’s something they talk 
about when condemning us constitutional- 
ists for being narrow and prejudiced. 

Some of our fine youngsters, of course, 
feel obligated to try to convert their liberal 
professors. I don’t recommend that. If he’s 
old enough to be a professor and is still a 
liberal, he’s probably hopeless and possibly 
retarded. 

My own son Larry has had some experi- 
ence with liberal teachers. Because Larry 
has grown up in an environment of books 
and writing, most people assume he is a 
scholar. 

That is not entirely accurate. Larry has 
an allergic condition which textbooks seem 
to aggravate. 

Nonetheless, he was selected in his school 
last year to take an advanced course in 
World History. His mother did not think he 
was ready, at age 15, for an advanced course 
in anything; I didn’t either; but I reckoned 
he was about as ready as he would ever be. 
So, he took it. 

About the middle of the first semester, 
Mrs. Smoot suggested I look at Larry's re- 
port card. I didn't want to do it. I don’t be- 
lieve in compulsory education. I don't think 
it should be forced on anyone, It’s a privi- 
lege that should be available to all those 
who value it enough to asume the responsi- 
bility that goes with privilege. 

But I’ve been married to Mrs, Smoot 36 
years, and I have learned that when she 
suggests something to me—well, I looked 
at Larry’s report card. He was doing all right 
in other subjects, but was on the ragged 
edge of failure in World History. 

Mrs. Smoot suggested I have a talk with 
him, I didn’t want to do that efther; but I 
did. I cornered him in the backyard where I 
found him building a complicated cage to 
trap a racoon painlessly and simultaneously 
trigger my best tape recorder so he could 
learn the vocal-emotional reaction of a 
trapped coon. 

I asked him how he built the contraption. 
He said he just used his head. That gave me 
a pretty good opening. I asked him why he 
wasn’t using his head in World History. He 
replied: “My teacher is a nut.” 

I was prepared to believe that, because he 
had been relaying some of his teacher’s ideas 
to me—about how we needn't worry over the 
national debt, because we just owe it to our- 
selves; and about our war in Vietnam being 
imperialistic aggression against women and 
children and agrarian reformers. 

But I thought I ought to be broad-minded 
and ask for more evidence. Larry produced it. 
He told me about the teacher's recent lecture 
on the theory of evolution—the biblical ac- 
count of creation is a fable, because man ob- 
viously descended from the primates, and so 
on. I’d never really discussed that subject 
with Larry; so, I asked him how he felt about 
it. He said: 

“Well, it doesn't make much sense to me, 
because if we all came from monkeys, I can’t 
understand why the monkeys are still 
around,” 

And then he added: 
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“I'd think all the monkeys would be evo- 
luted into World History teachers.” 

I did not feel that my discussion with 
Larry about his World History grade was tak- 
ing exactly the course his mother had in 
mind. 

I told him it did not matter how idiotic 
his teacher was: he had a textbook, and it was 
his responsibility to study it. Larry said: 

“The book's nutty, too.” 

I sometimes think the late W. C. Fields 
was partially right: Any man who hates kids 
and dogs can't be all bad. 

Seeing that it was impossible to have a pro- 
ductive discourse with the boy, I did what 
all sensible parents eventually learn to do. I 
stopped the discussion and gave him a 
lecture. 

I thought I did a good job, too. One line 
I hit upon—though it did not seem to daz- 
zle Larry—pleased me enormously. I plan 
to use it when giving advice to other kids: 

“Integrity in clinging to your high prin- 
ciples as a patriot and a constitutionalist 
is no justification for sloppy work and fail- 
ing grades.” 

The privilege of saying something like that 
without having to listen to a lot of back-talk 
is one of those perquisites of age I men- 
tioned. 

Though I have been around long enough 
to see the elephant and hear the owl, I 
missed one experience that would have been 
worth circling the globe to enjoy: I never 
got to see what my Aunt Blanche would do 
if some pubescent semi-literate tried to push 
her out of a pulpit and deliver obscene ex- 
tortion demands to her congregation. 

Aunt Blanche was a spinster, a biblical 
scholar, and a traveling evangelist. 

I did not have the privilege of being 
around her after I was about 9 years old; 
but she is still vivid in my memory. When 
I was a very small child, I spent one entire 
summer traveling with her while she 
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at a city church; but mostly, we made one- 
night stands at tent meetings, country 
churches, and village meeting places. 

All that summer, we went up and down 
the Mississippi, from as far north as St. 
Louis to as far South as Memphis. Once, we 
ventured eastward, toward the land of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. We got as far as Cincinnati. 
I still remember quivering on the back row 
of a country church, listening to the power- 
ful voice of Aunt Blanche, delivering dev- 
astating assault on sin and sinners. 

She was not merely persuasive; she was 
terrifying. The fires of hell never burned 
more brightly than when she described them. 
The moaning of lost souls echoed in her 
wake. 

Her image of God’s heaven was simple 
and beautiful: it was the only Utopia; and 
no easy roads led to it. 

Aunt Blanche did not compromise or have 
dialogues with the devil. She smote him 
front and rear, took him on both flanks, and 
drove him from the field. 

She was not objective; she was prejudiced. 
She did not have tolerance; she had convic- 
tion. 

What a magnificently healing experience it 
would be to hear Aunt Blanche thundering 
from some major pulpit today. 

When Aunt Blanche died, she did not have 
much of an estate; but she had a will, and 
I was in it. She left me her Bible. I remem- 
bered her well enough to realize why: she 
figured I needed it. 

I have derived much pleasure from thumb- 
ing through Aunt Blanche’s Bible, examin- 
ing the passages she had heavily underscored, 
and reading her marginal comments. 

Recently, I found a passage which gave 
me a clue to what Aunt Blanche’s attitude 
would have been toward the young neo- 
Neanderthals now blackmailing the churches, 
the government, the colleges, and telling us 
that America is a worn out failure that must 
bow down to their demands. 
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The passage is in Job. Elihu, a young man, 
is berating Job, who is very old. Elihu says: 

“I am young in years, and you are aged; 
therefore I was timid and afraid to declare 
my opinion to you. 

“I said, ‘Let days speak, and many years 
teach wisdom,’ 

“But it is the spirit in a man... 
makes him understand. 

“Therefore I say, ‘Listen to me; let me also 
declare my opinion.’ ” 

Aunt Blanche had circled that passage; 
and in the margin, she had written: “Smart 
Aleck.” 

Aunt Blanche lived in a world rather well 
attuned to her. That was fortunate, because, 
otherwise, there would have been jarring dis- 
harmony. 

I, on the other hand, seem to have some 
capacity for being right at the wrong time. 
For example, jogging has been a universal 
fad the last two or three years. I was run- 
ning five miles a day on the streets of Dal- 
las nearly forty years ago. I was not ac- 
claimed a pioneer; I was considered a luna- 
tic. I was not put on the President’s physi- 
cal-fitness commission, but I came peril- 
ously close to being put in the Dallas city 
jail. 

It was a fine spring day in 1932. Bonnie 
Parker and Clyde Barrow (Dallas’ two most 
heralded celebrities) were at large and at 
the peak of their career. The night before, 
on the outskirts of Dallas, they had mur- 
dered a couple of men just for the fun of 
it, and were believed to be still in the area. 
I was taking my daily run. 

Suddenly, a prowl car screeched to a stop 
in front of me, Two police officers leaped 
out with guns drawn. Before I could ask 
what it was all about, they had me in 
the car with my hands cuffed behind me, 
and we were headed for police headquarters 
with sirens screeming. They later told me, 
apologetically, that I was a dead-ringer for 
Clyde Barrow. 

The sins of the father are sometimes 
visited upon the son, in strange ways. We 
have two sons, you know. The older boy 
looks like Billie Sol Estes. 

The world of Aunt Blanche has gone 
with the wind. In that yesteryear of his- 
tory, the United States was a nation on 
the North American continent, contiguous 
to only two other nations—Mexico and Can- 
ada. Now, thanks to foreign aid, every oth- 
er nation on earth touches the United States. 
This must be what liberals mean when they 
say the world is shrinking so fast that we 
can no longer survive as an independent na- 
tion. We can carry the world on our backs, 
but we cannot stand alone. 

I first became acquainted with the com- 
plicated rationale and semantics of totali- 
tarian liberalism, and of the new values 
and attitudes they were producing, when I 
came up here to study and teach at Har- 
vard. I bring this in to remind you of my 
badge of respectability. 

As a boy, I had spent a great deal of time 
making a living in an occupation which, to- 
day, would have me classified both as a Child 
Laborer and a Migrant Farm Worker. I did 
not find out until years later when I went 
to Harvard that rich people like the Roose- 
velts and the Rockefellers and the Kennedys, 
and learned intellectuals like Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, the Court jester, felt sorry 
for folks like me. They considered us a 
shameful blight on the American scene, and 
wanted to improve us. 

Yet, I did notice, then and later, that 
wealthy liberals who want to uplift us down- 
trodden never want to do it with their own 
money. 

I will not deny that I probably needed 
some improving and uplifting when I went 
to Harvard. There were advantages I had 
been denied. Having been a Child Laborer 
and a Migrant Farm Worker, I had never 
enjoyed enough leisure to become a juvenile 
delinquent. I never had an opportunity to 
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join a communist youth group. I never even 
had the privilege of associating with com- 
munists and fellow-travellers: there weren't 
any among the black and brown and medium 
white farm hands and the truckdrivers I 
worked with. 

I was so disadvantaged I didn't even know 
four letter words were literature. 

I had so much to learn and so far to go 
that my Harvard indoctrination in the com- 
plexities of liberalism was not altogether 
easy and painless. 

At a faculty tea one afternoon, I fell to 
talking with a great scholar who was writing 
& dissertation for his doctorate on what he 
called “A Societal Study of Latin Americans 
in the United States.” 

So, I tried to tell him about an old Mex- 
ican friend of mine in Dallas. I was not try- 
ing to show off, really. I knew I was not com- 
petent in this scholar’s special field of study. 
In fact, I could hardly pronounce the name 
of his special field. But from listening to 
him, I did feel that, by living and working 
among Mexicans, I had acquired certain in- 
formation which his research had overlooked. 

He did not appreciate my contribution to 
his learning. He looked at me as if I were 
something laundered in Brand X. 

Oh, he might have welcomed my help, if 
I had gone about it correctly. He was, as all 
modern liberals say of themselves, open- 
minded—which means he would gladly ac- 
cept any new idea or information which re- 
inforced a prejudice he already had. 

My effort to add a point to “A Societal 
Study of Latin Americans in the United 
States" was wrong, because I used what the 
Harvard Scholar called hate-inciting lan- 
guage: that is, I called Mexicans Mericans— 
which is what Mexicans called themselves in 
Dallas. I learned from him that that is a 
term of contempt, and that I ought to say 
“Latin Americans.” 

It was hard for me to keep such subtle 
distinctions in mind, because I had grown 
up in a free and friendly America where 
healthy people had little sensitive, self- 
consciousness about race and creed—where 
the class-conscious hatreds of the old world 
had not yet taken roots. 

Now times are altered. 

Old Stephen Foster melodies must be re- 
written, because their affectionate commen- 
taries on darkies are considered hateful. 

Those that cannot be revised to suit the 
homogenized taste of modern liberalism must 
be banned. Old Black Joe has to go, because 
no one has found a way to preserve the mel- 
ody and the rhythm after Old Black Joe has 
been translated into Ancient Afro-American 
Joseph. 

But why did they banish Little Black 
Sambo? I liked that intelligent, brave little 
African; and I hated to see him leave. The 
contradictions of totalitarian liberals dumb- 
found me. While angrily demanding some- 
thing they call Black Culture studies, they 
suppress a delightful children’s classic about 
a little Negro boy. It doesn’t make sense. We 
are supposed to be the book burners? 

As you know, I left Harvard to go into the 
PBI. 

There is much interest in the FBI and 
wonder about the glamour of service in it. 
Since this is a relaxed gathering of friends, I 
will tell you about an important case I 
worked on. In fact, it was my first case. 

From training school on the Marine Corps 
base at Quantico and in Washington, I went 
directly to my first office of assignment— 
Portiand, Oregon. When I arrived, I tound 
that a case had already been assigned me. 
They wanted me to find a man the FBI had 
been hunting, in vain, for five years. He was 
mean. He was wanted not only by the FBI 
but by police departments all over the United 
States, for everything from bigamy to bank 
robbery. 

I was pleased that my first Special Agent 
in Charge had assigned me such a case. I 
supposed he had read my personnel file and 
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perceived my true worth as a sleuth. Later, I 
learned that that is just the kind of dog- 
eared case to give a new agent. There is so 
little he can do with it that he will have 
minimum possibilities of doing something 
wrong. 

But I had luck, Before I had finished re- 
viewing the old file, the Portland FBI toffice 
got an anonymous telephone call from some- 
one who had seen the fugitive’s picture on an 
FBI wanted notice and who knew the man. 
He had worked with him just a few months 
before, at a logging camp way back in the 
heart of the Willamette National Forest. 

I set out to find him. My hardest job was 
finding the logging camp. 

But I did; and as I drove in, I rehearsed 
some of the lessons I had learned in training 
school—especially the proper use of creden- 
tials so that the person interviewed would 
have no doubt about who I was. 

I was careful, and rather elaborate about 
it. When I found the foreman of the logging 
camp, I handed him my FBI credentials and 
let him examine them while I was talking. 

The FBI credentials fold, like a wallet. FBI 
is displayed in large blue letters. There is 
text telling briefly what an FBI agent’s 
duties are. There are signatures of J. Edgar 
Hoover, of the U.S. Attorney General, and 
of the agent himself. And there is a picture 
of the agent. 

While I was explaining my mission to the 
foreman, he was staring at my credentials. I 
thought he was reading all that stuff about 
my duties. But when I paused and gave him 
a chance to say something, he pointed at my 
picture on the credentials and said: “yes, 
that’s the varmit right there. I could tell 
from lookin’ at him he was no good.” 

Reminiscing instead of making a speech is 
another one of the perquisites of age. I 
promise, however, to skip a few episodes— 
though none of the really important ones. 

After nearly ten years, I resigned from the 
FBI and went into my present line of work. 
In 1955, Mrs. Smoot and I started the Report; 
and in that same year, we bought a home: 
something I had been dreaming about for 
years—a house and a little piece of earth 
that belong to us. 

We found a sprawling, aging, two-story 
colonial, sitting back from a wide lawn, pro- 
tected from the Texas sun by giant elms and 
oaks, pecan and crabapple trees, a silver 
maple and a magnolia—and one little sweet- 
gum that turns brilliant yellow in the 
autumn. 

Certain freeloading tenants went with the 
place, all with inalienable squatters’ rights: 
a colony of squirrels, a family of raccoons, a 
few vain cardinals, a brace of mourning 
doves, some raucous blue jays, a bevy of 
mockingbirds, and one possum. 

I wanted the whole package: wildlife and 
all—especially after we examined the old 
blueprints and found that the foundation of 
the house rested on solid rock. It would en- 
dure, for us and our posterity. 

We have modernized it a little through the 
years; but we haven't altered the basic plan, 
or tinkered with the foundation. It is by no 
means a perfect dream house. I know its 
weaknesses and its strength. 

But I do sometimes wonder whether I own 
the place or it owns me. 

I guess I thought, if I thought at all, that 
it was sturdy enough to take care of itself. 
The paint would always be gleaming white, 
the grass forever neat and green, and the 
trees would flourish unattended as they ap- 
parently had done, many of them for more 
than a hundred years. 

I have learned a lot about the responsi- 
bility that comes with the fulfillment of a 
dream—and about some other things too. 

I now know, for example, why you never 
see an old tree surgeon: before the age of 40, 
they all retire rich. 

I have discovered that every October— 
precisely in the month when I get one year 
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older—everyone of those trees sheds 10 mil- 
lion leaves. 

I found out about a mysterious, invisible, 
voracious bug which, overnight, can kill a 
wide swath of grass across the lawn, and 
leave your front yard looking like Sherman's 
march to the sea. 

I have learned that upstairs plumbing al- 
ways erupts in the middle of the winter 
night, or when you have guests for dinner. 
All expensive household appliances collapse 
the day after the warranty expires. 

If we leave town for the weekend, squirrels 
burrow into the attic, ivy clogs the rain 
spouts, aphids, attack the roses, and the 
possum scatters garbage in the alley. 

But I have to leave town every once in 
a while, to get some rest. Yet—when I re- 
turn—when I round the corner and see my 
home—the great trees towering over the old 
house, still standing tall and straight and 
proud—I get a lump in my throat. 

As I see it, this land—this place of infinite 
variety (from the Bering Strait to the Flor- 
ida Keys; from the potato farms of Maine 
to the silent, sun-baked beauty of El Cen- 
tro—this beloved America is not unlike my 
home. This Republic was the culmination of 
a dream—not of one man, but of many. 

Its foundation rested on the solid rock 
of the Constitution; and the superstructure 
seemed sturdy enough to take care of itself. 
So, it was neglected and taken for granted. 

Today it is plagued with human para- 
sites; it is flooded with lawlessness. 

A foreign fungus blights it with unholy 
ideology. 

Its streets—the halls of its institutions— 
are ravished with the flames of destruction. 

Its proud banner is despoiled by scav- 
engers. 

Corruption eats at its moral fiber. 

But it is still our land. 

We must protect it, defend it, rescue it. 
If necessary, we must rebuild it. 

It is our country! We have none other! We 
want none other! Anything else for us is 
unthinkable, 

Not one of us will rest until this Republic 
stands straight and tall and proud on its 
firm foundation once again. 

That is the price of freedom! 

God bless you! 


FEAST DAY OF STS. CYRIL AND 
METHODIUS—1100TH ANNIVER- 
SARY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLoop) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on July 5, 
the 1100th anniversary of Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius was observed by Slovaks 
throughout the world. In recognition of 
that event I would like to submit for the 
Record a letter I received from Dr. V. 
Stephen Krajcovic, president of the Na- 
tional Committee for the Liberation of 
Slovakia, a concurrent resolution that I 
introduced in the second session of the 
82d Congress, and an article entitled “The 
Martyrdom of Slovak Catholicism,” by 
Thomas J. Veteska, which appeared in 
Triumph magazine in the July 1969 is- 
sue. The material follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., June 26, 1969. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: To you belongs the 
great merit for having introduced in the 82nd 
Congress, 2nd Session, the enclosed H. Con. 
Res. 238, House of Representatives, July 3, 
1952, to demand for the Slovaks already then, 
what the Slovaks reached only this year, i.e. 
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16 years later, when in the spirit of the 
liberalization of Alexander Dubcek the Slovak 
right for self-determination and Slovak right 
to be governed by their own consent culmi- 
nated in the federalization of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia early this year 1969. 

Since the world ought to be reminded of 
your prophetic vision of the year 1952, I am 
enclosing a most excellent article concerning 
the Martyrdom of Slovak Catholicism, pub- 
lished in the July issue, 1969, of the Triumph 
Magazine, which most perfectly sums up the 
history of the Slovaks, not only to the 
Catholics. Each member of Congress should 
read it and each member should be reminded 
of how right you have been all along, when in 
the most crucial days of that Slovak Martyr- 
dom you have valliantly stood by the Slovaks. 

As the date for the insert I would propose 
July 5, because that is the day when the 
Slovaks throughout the world—from the 
Tatra Mountains in Slovakia across Europe, 
in Rome and Munich, and in Chicago, Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh, even in Sidney, Aus- 
tralia—will celebrate the feast day of Sts. 
Cyril and Methodius, who caused the * * * 
* * in 869, the Holy Father recognized the 
OLD SLOVAK language as the fourth liturgi- 
cal language of the Church, after Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin. Hence, this is a 1,100 years 
anniversary of that great event in the history 
of the Slovaks. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Dr. V. STEPHEN KraJCOVIC. 


H. Con, Res. 238 


(Introduced by Mr. Froop on July 3, 1952, 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs) 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
hereby reaffirms the historic friendship of the 
American people and the Slovak peoples, with 
whom we share innumerable ties of kinship 
as well as mutual aspirations for democracy, 
liberty, and justice deeply felt by the Ameri- 
can people because of the fact that the 
United States was founded and largely built 
by oppressed peoples from all countries. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby expresses 
the firm conviction of the American people 
that the Slovak peoples have the right of 
self-determination and the right to be gov- 
erned by their own consent based on the free 
expression of popular will in free elections, 
and that no nation may deprive them of 
their territory by force or threat of force or 
keep their territory by force. 

(b) The Congress further expresses the 
firm conviction of the American people that 
the Slovak peoples have the right to the basic 
freedoms for which they have long struggled 
and for which, together with other free peo- 
ples in World War II, they shed their blood. 

Sec. 3. To give meaning to our historic 
friendship for the Slovak peoples, the Con- 
gress of the United States hereby expresses 
the strong hope of the American people for 
the early liberation of the Slovak peoples 
from their Communist enslavement. To 
assist in bringing about this liberation at the 
earliest possible date, the President is 
requested— 

(1) to demand that free election be held 
for the Slovak peoples, under police super- 
vision of the United Nations, in order that 
they may, without pressure, organize their 
own government founded on such principles 
as may seem to them most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness and secure for 
themselves the blessings of liberty; and 

(2) to explore the methods whereby the 
American people, through their Government 
and by private means with Government as- 
sistance, and otherwise, may offer aid and 
moral support to active fighters now 
struggling for the liberation of the Slovak 
peoples and other Communist-dominated 
countries. 
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[From Triumph magazine, July 1969] 
THE MARTYRDOM OF SLOVAK CATHOLICISM 
(By Tomas J. Veteska) 


For almost a year now, world public 
opinion has been mourning the crushing of 
“Czech liberalization” by Soviet tanks. And 
yet there is another dimension to the tragedy, 
one that has been unfolding for centuries 
within what is now called Czechoslovakia. 
While the Czechs are now in the position of 
victim, they have for decades themselves 
played the oppressor and persecutor of their 
fellow Slavs, the Slovaks. Russian tanks 
crushed not only the libertine Marxism of the 
Czechs, last August, but, more tragically, 
the genuine resurgence of freedom in Cath- 
olic Slovakia, which had just begun to assert 
again its national aspirations and to cast off 
the twin fetters of atheistic Communism 
and Czech domination. 

Slovakia, one of the old Christian nations 
of Central Europe, has often been ignored 
in the West. In literature and the press, the 
name “Slovak” is often used interchange- 
ably with “Czech.” Professor Kurt Glazer, a 
noted expert on Central Europe and author 
of the book Szecho-Slovakia, A Critical His- 
tory, who for long years studied the internal 
problems of this state, described the confus- 
sion well: 

More wrong information has been spread 
concerning Czecho-Slovakia than almost any 
other country. Misstatements of fact have 
not been limited to newspapers and speeches, 
but have crept into history books and ency- 
clopedias. There is an entire “Czechoslovak 
legend,” originated by Masaryk and Benes 
during World War I and then elaborated and 
propagated over thirty-five years by the gov- 
ernment they founded, which appropriated 
millions of dollars for public relations. With 
secret funds the Czecho-Slovak Foreign Of- 
fice bought reporters and professors, and 
sometimes entire newspapers. During World 
War II, key positions in [the U.S.] Depart- 
ment of State and the Office of War Infor- 
mation were held by adherents of the 
“legend,” which became the basis for United 
States policy in Central Europe. . . The fully 
developed “Czechoslovak Legend” has nu- 
merous facets. It includes, among other 
things, the following propositions, none of 
which is true: That there is a “‘Czecho-Slovak 
nation”; that the Slovak language is a dialect 
of Czech; that a Czecho-Slovak state existed 
in the early Middle Ages. . . 

Slovaks, who inhabit the eastern part of 
Czecho-Slovakia, are an independent nation 
in terms of language, culture, history, reli- 
gion, political convictions, folklore and men- 
tality. Out of a total membership of 1,700,000 
in the ruling Communist Party of Czecho- 
Slovakia, there are only 125,000 Slovaks; the 
Czechs have a membership of 1,400,000 and 
the balance is accounted for by the national 
minorities, largely Ukrainians and Magyars. 
Proportionately, the Slovaks have the small- 
est Communist Party behind the Iron Cur- 
tain while the Czechs have the largest. Out 
of fourteen million inhabitants of Czecho- 
Slovakia, there are five million Slovaks and 
eight million Czechs; the remaining million 
is composed of Germans, Magyars, Poles and 
Ruthenians-Ukrainians. 

The arrival of the Slovaks in Central 
Europe is not precisely recorded in history. 
The first written report of the Slovaks is 
found in Greek sources of the year 548. The 
Slovaks received Christianity from Irish and 
German missionaries during the 8th century. 
The first historically known church on the 
territory of Slovakia was built by the Slovak 
prince Probina in Nitra in the year 830. 

In those remote days the territories in- 
habited by Slovaks were under the jurisdic- 
tion of German bishops, who were not only 
Christianizing the Slovaks, but also German- 
izing them. To counteract this, the Slovak 
ruler Rastislav in the year 863 invited two 
apostles from Byzantium, the brothers Sts. 
Cyril and Methodius, to proselytize among his 
people. They translated Holy Scriptures and 
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the Catholic liturgy into the native langauge, 
and thus Old Slovak became the fourth lit- 
erary language used in Church liturgy. 


SLOVAES CONTRA BARBARIANS 


About the year 1000, Slovakia was annexed 
to Hungary. In the following centuries, Slo- 
vakia was a bastion of Christianity against 
barbarian invasions from the east by Tatars 
and Kumans. In the 15th century, Catholic 
Slovakia was often attacked, burned and 
devastated by the heretical Czech Hussites. 
During the Turkish occupation of Hungary 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, Slovakia re- 
mained unconquered. In 1848 the Slovaks de- 
clared their independence from Hungary, but 
the revolt was ultimately unsuccessful. Dur- 
ing the second half of the 19th century the 
Magyars went so far as to declare the non- 
existence of the Slovak nation. They elimi- 
nated Slovak national institutions and 
schools. The intelligentsia was imprisoned or 
persecuted and its great majority escaped 
abroad, particularly into the United States. 
Among the educated, only the clergy re- 
mained to stand up for the defense of na- 
tional and religious rights of the Slovak 
nation. In those times a priest was often also 
doctor, judge, mayor and teacher. 

During World War I, the eminent Slovak 
scientist, statesman and general, Dr. Milan 
R. Stefanik, organized a movement to gain 
independence from Magyar rule. When he 
found no support among Western European 
nations, General Stefanik conceived the idea 
of a temporary alliance with the Czechs in 
jointly seeking independence from Austria- 
Hungary. He introduced to the West two 
little known Czechs, Tomas Masaryk and 
Eduard Benes, However, there were frequent 
disputes between Masaryk and Benes on the 
one side, and Stefanik on the other. Stefanik 
was an anti-Communist and a deeply re- 
ligious man, while Masaryk and Benes were 
“free-thinkers” and Marxists. 

On May 30, 1918, Masaryk signed an agree- 
ment with the representatives of the Slovak 
League of America in Pittsburgh, Pa. This 
agreement guaranteed political and cultural 
autonomy to Slovakia in a new bi-national 
Slovak and Czech State, but Stefanik refused 
to sign it, because he believed that the 
Czechs would not keep their promises. On 
May 4, 1919, after long years of exile, General 
Stefanik flew from Italy to Slovakia to mo- 
bilize the Slovaks against the Hungarian 
Communists who had just invaded Slovakia 
and to warn his compatriots of Czech du- 
plicity. His airplane crashed; some have 
charged it was shot down by secret order of 
Masaryk and Benes. 

After the death of Stefanik, the Czechs im- 
posed colonial rule over Slovakia, They dis- 
mantled Slovak industry and transferred it 
to Bohemia. Thousands of Czechs were 
placed in key positions in Slovakia. At the 
same time about 300,000 Slovaks were forced 
to emigrate abroad. Then began an attack 
against Catholicism. Crosses were removed 
from schools, churches were desecrated and 
priests ridiculed. Masaryk renewed the Hus- 
site heresy, which he called the “Czecho- 
slovak Church.” The slogan of the New 
Church was “Away from Rome-—for Rome 
must be indicted and sentenced.” About three 
hundred Czech priests and over a half a mil- 
lion Czech Catholics joined the new Church, 
but in Slovakia there were no gains, not 
even from the ranks of Slovak Lutherans. 

This situation lasted until October 5, 1938, 
when all the Slovak political parties, with 
the exception of a tiny Communist Party, 
proclaimed the political autonomy of Slo- 
vakia in the framework of Czecho-Slovakia. 
On March 14, 1939 the Slovak Parliament 
unanimously proclaimed the independent 
Slovak Republic, which was recognized by 31 
states, including Great Britain, France, the 
Vatican, Sweden, Switzerland, and even the 
USSR. Special Report No. 8 of the Select 
Committee, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Eighty-third Congress, second session, stated 
that the Slovak State “corresponded to the 
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aspirations of the Slovak people for freedom 
and the principle of self-determination and 
self-government. . .” 

During the existence of the Slovak Repub- 
lic there was not a single political execution 
in Slovakia. Slovak leaders resisted both Nazi 
and Communist influence. Independent for- 
eign observers designated this state as an 
island of peace, prosperity and order within 
the sea of Nazism. However, in the year 1945 
Eduard Benes, with the help of domestic 
Communists and Soviet guns, recaptured 
power and renewed the colonial, but now 
Communist rule over Slovakia. 

In 1945 all Catholic institutions, associa- 
tions and schools became institutions of the 
State. The Catholic press was severely re- 
stricted. Slovak newspapers from America 
were banned. From 1945 until 1949 fully 
10% of the Slovak population was im- 
prisoned. 

In 1945 the Czech Catholic clergy issued a 
tragic Memorandum—“Under the protection 
of the brotherly Russian nation a happy 
future is being opened to Slavs"—in which 
they praised the Red Army and Stalin. This 
Memorandum was signed by, among others, 
the late Cardinal Beran and two representa- 
tives of the Czech Catholic Party, members 
of the Benes Government, Msgr. Sramek and 
Msgr. Hala. Msgr, Sramek was quoted in the 
press as having said that “it is necessary for 
Russia to take over permanently the man- 
agement of European policy.” At the time 
of these declarations, two Sloyak Catholic 
bishops and 170 Slovak priests were arrested. 


SLOVAKS CONTRA COMMUNISTS 


In the year 1946, during the only free elec- 
tions ever held in Czechosolvakia, the Slovak 
nation, of which one third was disenfran- 
chised, cast its votes in absolute majority 
against Communism. The elections were 
secret and free, even in spite of the fact that 
only such political parties were allowed to 
exist were approved by Prague. Slovak Cath- 
olics (85% of the population) were not al- 
lowed by the Czech government to form 
their own party, so they concluded an agree- 
ment with the Democratic Party, as a result 
of which that party obtained 62% of all 
Slovak votes. During the same election 56% 
of the Czechs cast their votes for the Com- 
munist bloc. Thus the Czech nation, on a 
national scale, ratified the Stalin-Benes pact 
of 1943. 

After the 1946 elections, the Catholics in 
Slovakia began to organize themselves, and 
to demand their political rights. But in Sep- 
tember of 1947 Moscow and Prague agreed 
that the Slovak Democratic Party should be 
eliminated. Under the pretext of having dis- 
covered a conspiracy against the national 
government, Prague decided to liquidate the 
Party. Several deputies of the Catholic wing 
of the Party were imprisoned, as were several 
thousand Slovak patriots. By November of 
1947, after considerable parliamentary ma- 
neuvering, the Democratic Party was rele- 
gated to minority status in the government 
of Slovakia, and by February 1948 the Czech 
Communists were able to consolidate their 
hold over the entire country into a full-scale 
Communist dictatorship. 

In August and September of 1949 Slovakia 
experienced a wave of anti-Communist re- 
volts, caused by the mass arrest of Catholic 
priests. In hundreds of Slovak villages the 
peasants resisted the military might of the 
Red forces. In 1950 four Slovak Catholic 
bishops were arrested and the Greek Catholic 
Church, with 305,000 faithful, was formally 
Suppressed and forcibly merged with the 
Orthodox Church and subordinated to the 
Patriarchate of Moscow. As a result of this a 
Slovak Underground Church was born, with 
hundreds of secret priests and nine secret 
bishops. Also in 1950 the government at 
Prague purged the Slovak Communist Party. 
Several members were sentenced to death and 
many more to long years in prison. In the 
meantime, Archbishop Beran was confined to 
a castle outside of Prague, and many Czech 
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bishops and priests were imprisoned. As a 
result of such measures as these, the Faith 
began to erode among the Czech people; the 
majority of Czech children went unbaptized. 
Yet in Slovakia, where the Faith could not 
be professed publicly, baptisms, weddings 
and confessions were administered by secret 
priests and confirmations by secret bishops, 
Even at this time of most bitter persecution, 
98% of all children born in Slovakia were 
still being baptized. 

In the period of 1950-51 the management 
of the Communist Party in Slovakia was 
taken oven by Czechs and by members of 
national minorities in Slovakia, especially 
Magyars and Ruthenians-Ukrainians, who as 
non-Slovaks ruled the Slovaks. 

From the year 1945 up to 1963 Slovakia was 
ruled by a most oppressive regime. A change 
came about only after the discrediting of 
Stalin, during 1963, when Slovak intellectuals 
and journalists demanded de-stalinization of 
Slovakia. These were the actions that were 
responsible for the rise of Alexander Dubcek. 
The arrests stopped, criticism of the govern- 
ment and of the Party was allowed and the 
Slovaks gained more and more power. This 
process culminated in January 1968, when 
the combined Slovak-Moravian forces suc- 
ceeded in the removal of Czech Stalinists 
within the Communist Party. 

In May of 1968 Slovakia witnessed one of 
the greatest political manifestations in its 
history. Over 150,000 Slovaks gathered at the 
foot of the Stefanik Monument, where they 
demanded free elections, their own statehood, 
and a full democratization of Slovakia. 
Shortly thereafter, the suppressed Greek 
Catholic Church was freed from subordina- 
tion to Moscow's Patriarchate. Priests and 
bishops were openly allowed, and the Moscow 
trained Orthodox priests were suspended and 
even recalled from the parishes. The Church 
as such began to re-emerge as a force in pub- 
lic life. 

It was the progress of such reforms as 
these, and not simply the “liberalization of 
Communism,” that was interrupted when the 
occupational armies of the Warsaw Pact 
marched into Czecho-Slovakia last August. 
From the Christian and anti-Communist 
point of view, the fate of Catholic Slovakia 
was the deep tragedy of that invasion. 


INTER-AMERICAN IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


(Mr. WALDIE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and to include extra- 
neous material.) 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, the Inter- 
American Improvement Association, Inc., 
is a nonprofit California organization 
seeking to improve educational oppor- 
tunities for a group of young people in 
Jamaica. 

The genesis of this dream began with 
the group’s founder and present presi- 
dent, Rev. Moses L. Mayne, of Rich- 
mond, Calif, in my district. I have 
watched and participated to a limited 
degree in the unfolding of the promise of 
Reverend Mayne’s vision and have seen 
this effort move from a beautiful idea to 
a conscious reality. 

Much yet needs be done to assist this 
worthy project, but I call it to your atten- 
tion as an example of what individuals 
who are strongly and selflessly motivated 
can do in the private area to accomplish 
social reform. 

Reverend Mayne recently wrote me 
outlining progress of this worthy effort 
to date, and I include his letter with my 
remarks. I also include a letter from 
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E. Frederic Morrow, vice president of the 
Bank of America, who has visited the 
Jamaican school. The material follows: 


INTER-AMERICAN IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Richmond, Calif., Jnue 24, 1969. 
Hon. JEROME R. WALDIE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WaALDIE: I herewith ex- 
press my thanks to you for the help you have 
given our Association as a Member of our 
Board since we contacted you in early 1966. 

From the “dreams only” with which we 
started, I am happy to report a quick growth 
especially since I gave up my profession to 
concentrate on its development. The follow- 
ing things have been accomplished as you 
are aware. 

1. Start of the school in Jamaica, W.I. on 
the small grants of $15,500 which were given 
us. 


2. Acquisition of 25 acres of good land and 
an old hotel as a gift from Kaiser Bauxite 
Company, a subsidiary of Kaiser Aluminum 
and Chemical Corp., for the school site. 

8. Transportation of school furniture by 
the said Kaiser Bauxite to Jamaica, free of 
charge, in addition to free engineering and 
supervisory service. 

4. Enrollment of 267 students with present 
attendance of 230 grateful students. 

5. Increase of the teaching staff from two 
to five. 

Please bear in mind that all of this has 
been done on the $15,500. 

Since that time we have purchased at tre- 
mendous savings 450 chair-desks, have been 
given about 300 more, and 2500 volumes of 
books for the school library. 475 of these 
chair-desks, the 2500 volumes of books and 
9 cartons of used clothing have been crated 
and are now on their way to Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana via Southern Pacific at half-rate 
prices, from which point Kaiser Bauxite will 
again trans-ship these 29 large containers to 
the school at no expense. 

Our great needs now are for classrooms, ad- 
ditional teachers, and industries for these 
students so that they may secure education 
not only academically, but also industrially 
and at the same time provide revenue for the 
school to keep it on a self-sustaining basis. 
This is a self-help school doing much for 
Jamaica’s underprivileged youth and will 
profit these United States abundantly as the 
preparation of these young people for life 
gainfully will foreclose the possibility of this 
country’s Foreign Aid to what would or could 
be another area of desperate need. 

The accompanying letters testify to our 
success. Again, I am happy for your partici- 
pation with us in this tremendously im- 
portant “Pilot Program” in a developing 
nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Moses L. MAYNE. 
BANK OF AMERICA, 
New York, N.Y., March 4, 1969. 

Mr. JosEePH R. MIXER, 

Gijts and Endowment Officer, University of 
California, Berkeley, Office of the Chan- 
cellor, Berkeley, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Mrxer: I too have been very im- 
pressed by the great energy and dedication 
with which Moses Mayne has endeavored to 
establish a school in Jamaica. Two years ago, 
when he was sent to me by an officer of the 
Bank in California for my appraisal and deci- 
sion as to whether I would be interested in 
helping him, I had no knowledge of the man 
nor his project. However, his zeal intrigued 
me, and I promised to serve on his Board on 
a trial basis. 

My trip to Jamaica to inspect the school 
was & very rewarding one. The need in the 
island for education is great, and if Jamai- 
cans are to enjoy any of the efforts of self- 
determination, thousands who are now 
denied opportunities for education must be 
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brought under some kind of umbrella where 
they can secure the rudiments of learning. 

There is a great deal to be done on this 
school that Mr. Mayne and his colleagues 
have founded, but the ground is there, the 
spirit is there, and the obvious hunger for 
education of the two hundred-odd students 
who are attending the school is deeply 
appealing. 

I was encouraged by the fact that Kaiser 
Bauxite is interested to the extent of having 
provided an old building and ample ground, 
and that the executive officer of the company 
in charge of the plant in Jamaica is the 
treasurer of the local governing board. Dr. 
N. E. Gallimore, a prominent member of 
Parliament, has given his blessings to the 
project and it is my understanding that the 
government looks with favor upon the effort. 
What meager funds were available have been 
used wisely in trying to strengthen the rather 
dilapidated structure already provided for 
classrooms, and plans call for additional 
classrooms as soon as there are enough funds 
to safely go ahead with the work involved. 

Mrs. Morrow and I returned from Jamaica 
with a sincere hope of trying to give more 
than lip service to this ideal and to try to 
seek friends and financial assistance for the 
project wherever we could. 

I am sure you can appreciate the fact that, 
with similar problems obtaining in our own 
country as regards our Negro citizens, heavy 
demands are also made upon me to use what- 
ever influence available to see that funds are 
collected for similar projects here in the 
United States. This adds to the difficulty of 
trying to assist Mr. Mayne in his program. 

However, as a member of the Board of the 
Inter-American Improvement Association it 
would please me to know that you are con- 
tributing whatever efforts you can in helping 
foster this school. Anyone sharing the 
experience I had of looking into the eyes of 
these hopeful, eager young people assembled 
at the school would be impelled to make some 
effort toward giving them a hand. 

I feel certain that Mr. Peterson would be 
interested in your observations with regard to 
this project, since Mr. Mayne was originally 
referred to me by Mr. Frank Young, who is 
Mr. Peterson’s assistant. 

When I am next in California, which I hope 
will be in the next month or two, I would like 
very much to have the opportunity to talk 
with you personally about this project of 
mutual interest. 

Kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
E. FREDERIC Morrow, 
Vice President. 


NEED FOR NEW LOOK AT COST- 
BENEFIT RATIOS 


(Mr. WALDIE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
vital parts of public works considerations 
is the method of determining the relative 
benefits of a particular project against 
its costs. Each dam, canal, ship channel, 
for example, that is studied by the Con- 
gress for funding has its own cost-benefit 
ratio. 

With interest rates skyrocketing and 
new elements of cost and benefit to be 
taken into consideration, mainly ecologi- 
cal, there is a crying need for a new look 
at cost-benefit ratios. 

The Natural Resources Policy Center 
at the George Washington University has 
prepared a study on this matter entitled 
“Federal Natural Resources Develop- 
ment: Basic Issues in Benefit and Cost 
Measurement.” 
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Mr. Speaker, I would like to have 
this study inserted into the Recorp for 
the edification and enlightenment of 
Congress: 

FEDERAL NATURAL RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT: 
Bastc Issues IN BENEFIT AND COST 
MEASUREMENT 

(By Jack L. Knetsch, George Washington Uni- 
versity; Robert H. Haveman, Grinnell Col- 
lege, on leave with the Joint Economic 
Committee, U.S. Congress; and Charles W. 
Howe, John V. Krutilla, and Michael F. 
Brewer, Resources for the Future, Inc.) 
(Note.—The views are those of individual 

economists and not necessarily those of their 

organizations.) 

For well over one hundred and fifty years 
now, the federal government has undertaken 
expenditures to develop the nation’s natural 
resources. Federal spending in these areas 
currently totals over $3.5 billion per year 
and accounts for some of the nation’s largest 
physical structures. 

Water resource installations have produc- 
tive potentials similar to those of industrial 
investments generally. These projects absorb 
inputs and produce outputs. Among the pri- 
mary “products” which these installations 
produce are irrigation water, the reduction 
of flood hazards, the provision of transporta- 
tion services, hydroelectric energy, and the 
provision of municipal water supply. The in- 
puts which they use are similar of those used 
in common industrial enterprises: skilled and 
unskilled labor, steel, cement, bulldozers, and 
complex electrical generating equipment. 

The fact that these projects absorb val- 
uable inputs and produce valuable outputs 
provides the opportunity of measuring the 
benefits from such government undertakings 
as well as the costs which they entail. The 
comparison of the resulting benefits and 
costs is necessary if prudent public expendi- 
ture policy is to prevail. 

Interest in procedures to determine the 
contributions of natural resource projects to 
the nation’s economic welfare is not a new 
one, Indeed, explicit efforts to account for 
the expected benefits and costs of projects 
have been made for over 30 years. The basic 
criterion for determining the worth of pro- 
posed projects was formally outlined in the 
Flood Control Act of 1936, which stated that 
the federal government was prepared to un- 
dertake such investments “if the benefits to 
whomsoever they accrue exceed the costs.” 
This criterion still guides evaluation efforts 
in the natural resources development area. 

Both the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and the Senate Public 
Works Committee have stated that: “The 
economic analyses of projects should reflect 
the broadest scope of potential benefits and 
costs,” and that project evaluations “should 
accurately reflect all primary direct and indi- 
rect benefits as well as secondary benefits.” 
We share this concern. It is our special con- 
cern, however, that current deliberations to 
broaden the concept of project benefits not 
take place in isolation from some basic prin- 
ciples pertaining to appropriate economic 
concepts of social benefits and social costs. 

In both the private sector and the public 
sector, decision-makers who strive to develop 
good policy for their organizations evaluate 
uses of funds to insure that the expected re- 
turns exceed the costs. While the basic no- 
tion of benefit and cost evaluation is simi- 
lar for both the private and public sectors, 
there is one basic difference. When decision- 
makers in the private sector, say in a private 
business, evaluate the benefits of investing 
in a new production facility and compare 
those benefits with associated costs, they are 
concerned only with the gains and losses 
which accrue to their firm. Because any other 
gains and losses which may accrue to out- 
side parties do not show up in the revenues 
and costs of their firm, they are typically ig- 
nored in private investment evaluation. On 
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the other hand, a responsible decision-maker 
in the public sector cannot adopt so re- 
stricted a view. He must conceive of his in- 
vestment project in a more comprehensive 
way so that all of the costs and gains asso- 
ciated with the undertaking are accounted 
for in the investment decision whether or 
not all appear as receipts of, or disburse- 
ments by, his particular agency. Indeed, it is 
just because market-governed private organi- 
zations cannot charge for third-party benefits 
or be held liable for third-party costs that 
the public sector must undertake so many 
resource development activities. 

But even when some agency of the public 
sector undertakes a resource devleopment or 
management project, it is not clear that all 
impacts on third parties will be accounted 
for. First it is necessary the the “project” 
be defined so that all physical impacts are 
included in the scope of the “project.” For 
example, a hydro power project must be 
defined to include all downstream effects of 
the dam’s storage and release cycle, as well 
as effects on the quality of water in the 
reservoir and downstream from the project. 
An irrigation project must be defined to 
include the downstream effects of quantity 
and quality diminution as well as all drain- 
age facilities which will be needed to keep 
the project in operation—even if they will 
not be needed for some period following 
initial project construction. 

The second difficulty which can stand in 
the way of a complete evaluation of a 
project’s impacts even when undertaken by 
a public body is a jurisdictional one, namely 
the “accounting stance” or geographical 
scope of concern assumed by the decision- 
making body. The “accounting stance” may 
or may not incorporate all of the effects of 
the project (properly defined). As an example, 
downstream impacts of waste treatment may 
lie entirely outside the jurisdiction of the city 
responsible for the treatment plant. If a 
project induces significant changes in market 
prices, regions quite remote from and pos- 
sibly even non-contiguous with the project 
site may incur significant benefits or costs, 
especially if there are problems of chronic 
unemployment or immobility of human and 
capital resources. If, for example, a proposed 
Bureau of Reclamation irrigation project 
located in Nevada is evaluated from the 
state's point of view, it is likely to have an 
enormous benefit-cost ratio. Clearly, most 
of the benefits from the project in the form 
of increased farm incomes will accrue to 
residents of Nevada. Because of existing re- 
payments (pricing) policies for federal irriga- 
tion projects, much of the costs are federal 
government costs and only a small propor- 
tion of them will fall on people living in 
Nevada. If the increased agricultural pro- 
duction in Nevada lowers farm products 
prices and displaces agricultural output in 
other regions with subsequent temporary or 
long term income losses (a real national 
cost), the vast majority of the losers are likely 
to be in other parts of the country. Thus, if 
evaluation were made from a broader per- 
spective, the benefit-cost ratio obviously 
would be reduced, Evaluated from this 
broader view, the project might or might not 
be in the national interest. When the project 
is evaluated from the national point of view, 
gains to all the beneficiaries and losses sus- 
tained by all the cost-bearers will be included 
in the calculation. It is, therefore, not neces- 
sarily true that what is good for Region X 
is good for the United States. 

One elemental principle for benefit-cost 
measurement of federal natural resource de- 
velopment expenditures derives immediately 
from this discussion of accounting stance. 
By definition, federal natural resources de- 
velopment is sponsored and financed by the 
national government, which represents all of 
the people of the United States. For this 
reason, we conclude that: 

I. Federally-financed investments require 
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a national accounting stance in evaluating 
social benefits and social costs: While citing 
this as a basic principle, we are not arguing 
that analyses of the benefits and costs ac- 
cruing to more localized regions should not 
be estimated. We are arguing, however, that 
federal natural resource agencies have a 
primary obligation to weigh the costs and 
benefits of projects from a national point of 
view and a significantly smaller responsibility 
to weigh the impacts of projects on regional 
economies where such local impacts are in 
fact offset elsewhere in the economy. 

While this definition of an appropriate 
federal accounting stance is a primary princi- 
ple in establishing a correct benefit-cost 
criterion, it does not provide many clues to 
the accurate measurement of these national 
benefits and costs. To address this measure- 
ment problem, we require some notion of the 
basic underlying characteristics of the econ- 
omy. 

In large measure, the U.S. economy relies 
on the freely-arrived-at decisions of con- 
sumers and producers in getting private 
goods and services produced. Under these 
market arrangements, the economy has re- 
peatedly shown a fluid response to changed 
conditions and has demonstrated an enor- 
mous potential for growth. Changing de- 
mands elicit a changed pattern of supply 
with little time lag, without the need for 
some central authority first to recognize the 
existence of the new demands, and then con- 
vey them to the production managers in the 
form of new production orders. Similarly, 
changes in technology or in resource avail- 
ability are usually quickly recorded by the 
market through altered relative prices. 

This mechanism of conveying information 
about changes in tastes, technologies, and 
resource availabilities throughout the rest 
of the economy is a simple one. If parties 
with altered demands place additional orders 
for a commodity, producers will be faced with 
decreasing inventories or a backlog of un- 
filled orders. Viewing these as opportunities 
for increasing sales and profits, producers 
will increase their output. If, in the process 
of generating these increased outputs, profits 
rise, an added inducement to producers to 
increase production will be provided. Re- 
sources are thus diverted from producing 
other things to the production of the com- 
modity with an increased demand. This re- 
sponse is accomplished without central 
guidance. 

Such output responses occur fairly quickly 
and will usually yield outputs confronting 
to the patterns of demand at minimum cost. 
Naturally, the facility with which such re- 
sponses are made is dependent upon quick 
communication of market information and 
the push of effective competition. 

It is on the basis of this reasoning that we 
conclude that an economy which has well- 
functioning markets as the mechanism to 
allocate resources produces maximum na- 
tional output (and income) for the society. 

The economic efficiency characteristic of 
a smoothly functioning market economy has 
implications for public investment policy in 
the natural resource area. It suggests that 
the outputs of public investments should be 
evaluated by the actual or simulated market 
demands of users in terms of their willing- 
ness to pay, that is, to forego other products, 
and that the costs must measure the value 
of the opportunities foregone by diverting 
inputs to the public investment from other 
uses, Were public sector inevstments to be 
chosen on other grounds, they would be 
employing resources which could be produc- 
ing a greater value in other uses. Such pub- 
lic undertakings, by diverting resources from 
a higher to a lower valued use would cause 
a decrease in society’s economic well-being. 
Indeed, if it is assumed that the market 
system is operating smoothly, it follows that 
the federal government should not consider 
a proposed project as adding to the nation’s 
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economic well-being unless the observed or 
simulated willingness to pay for the output 
exceeds the social value of the resources re- 
quired to produce the output. These con- 
cepts of benefits and costs correspond to 
what are commonly known as primary bene- 
fits and primary costs. We therefore conclude 
as a second basic principle that: 

II. Unless there are serious market failures 
and obstacles to the smooth functioning of 
the market system, total national economic 
benefits equal the real outputs of a public 
project valued at observed or simulated 
market prices and total national economic 
costs equal the real inputs employed in a 
project valued at observed or simulated 
market prices: Having set forth a definition 
of relevant economic benefits and costs for a 
market economy without serious imperfec- 
tions, we would do well to state the condi- 
tions which must prevail if Proposition II 
above is to be logically valid. The conditions 
which must be met in the economy are: 

1, Reasonably full employment of labor 
and capital; 

2. Labor and capital mobility, i.e., the 
ability of units of labor and capital to shift 
to new jobs and uses; 

3. No significant economies from large- 
scale production of pertinent commodities; 
and 

4. Generally competitive conditions. 

If these conditions are met to a reasonable 
approximation, then any secondary beneficial 
impacts by a project on market-related activ- 
ities are simply local or regional in nature 
with offsetting effects occurring elsewhere in 
the economy. If funds are diverted from the 
private sector for purposes of public invest- 
ment, not only are primary impacts of the 
foreclosed private investment foregone, but 
so are any net secondary impacts. If we wish 
to credit public investments with their own 
secondary benefits, we must also take into 
account the net secondary impacts which 
would have been experienced through the 
foregone private spending. There is no more 
reason to anticipate positive net national 
gains from secondary impacts than to expect 
negative net changes. 

Suppose, for example, that a federal irri- 
gation scheme producing water for various 
crops is constructed. Certain regional indus- 
tries will expand, both to supply fertilizer 
and machinery to the irrigation scheme, and 
to process and merchandise the crops. If the 
economy exhibits efficient operation char- 
acterized by the above-stated conditions, 
competition and mobility will provide addi- 
tional labor and capital to these industries 
which will eliminate whatever temporarily 
higher profit rates they experience from the 
expansion. After the influx of labor and 
capital stimulated by the temporarily higher 
profit rates, profitability will fall to a normal 
rate in short order, and before long, this 
capital will be earning approximately what 
it had earned elsewhere prior to the project. 

The people newly employed in these activi- 
ties were bid away from other jobs, implying 
the existence of higher wages and incomes, 
but again, competition among mobile work- 
ers will tend to reduce and ultimately elimi- 
mate wage differentials. Therefore, in the 
absence of significant departures from the 
four above conditions, secondary gains, if 
significant at all, will be temporary. 

In the context of a national accounting 
stance and assuming that the economy can 
be characterized as a smoothly functioning 
market economy, relevant national second- 
ary impacts will be negligible on both the 
benefit and cost side. This leads us to a third 
principle: 

III. If the conditions for a smoothly junc- 
tioning market economy prevail, there is no 
justification from a national point of view 
for the recording of secondary benefits which 
would accrue to the region of project loca- 
tion, nor for the recording of secondary costs 
which are experienced elsewhere in the econ- 
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omy due to the financing of the public 
project: The logic of the two preceding prin- 
ciples also generates the conclusion that 
where serious market imperfections are 
present, there may be secondary effects which 
do entail changes in the nation’s net income 
and which will require either the measure- 
ment of secondary benefits and costs or ad- 
justments to the observed values of primary 
benefits and costs. For example, when serious 
and intractable regional unemployment ex- 
ists or when the nation as a whole is con- 
fronted with unemployed resources, or where 
a region with immobile labor and capital is 
confronted by a loss of some vital resource 
base, then a natural resources development 
project may result in secondary local income 
gains which are also net national gains. Ad- 
justments to observed market prices of proj- 
ect inputs and outputs may also be required. 

As an example of how secondary effects 
which accrue to a region may represent 
changes in national income, consider the case 
of immobile labor and capital. If labor and 
capital cannot (or do not) move quickly out 
of industries which are forced to contract as 
a result of the construction of a natural re- 
sources project (e.g. the displacement of non- 
irrigation agriculture by irrigated acreage), 
they will experience a decrease in their net 
incomes. This decrease in net incomes repre- 
sents a reduction in national output over the 
period of the unemployment of these re- 
sources. Because a loss in the nation’s income 
is experienced as a result of this immobility, 
federal planners should legitimately account 
for the loss in estimating project costs. 

A second example of how secondary effects 
may lead to national increases in income 
relates to the existence of increasing effi- 
cencies of large-scale production in some 
pertinent production sectors. Assume that 
because of a natural resources development 
project, certain industries expand while 
others contract. If the expanding industries 
experience decreasing unit costs while the 
industries experiencing contraction have 
constant product costs, and if the degrees of 
expansion and contraction are approximately 
equal, then a similar volume of output will 
be produced at a smaller total input cost. The 
reduction in input cost constitutes a net 
national benefit and, like the above examples, 
represents a case in which real secondary 
economic gains occur for the nation. 

An example of how an imperfectly working 
economy may require an adjustment of ob- 
served market values of project inputs and 
outputs can be cited in terms of the impact 
of, say, a dam building project whose con- 
struction period coincides with substantial 
unemployment of labor. If the on-site labor 
used would otherwise have been unemployed, 
its true social cost will lie below the apparent 
market cost. If off-site procurement requires 
production which utilizes otherwise unem- 
ployed labor, even in far-away regions, the 
cost of those off-site procurements must be 
reduced. Appropriate techniques for these 
adjustments have been developed. 

From these examples, a further basic prin- 
ciple of benefit-cost measurement is derived. 
This principle, which is a corollary of the 
previous principle, can be stated as follows: 

IV. When the economy is characterized 
by unemployment, resource immobility, de- 
creasing costs, or a lack of competition, it 
is appropriate to investigate net national 
benefits and costs which derive from sec- 
ondary effects. Such benefits, when found 
and quantified, should enter the benefit-cost 
analysis: Having offered this principle, how- 
ever, we would also emphasize a few caveats 
which relate to it. First, it should be pointed 
out that the unemployment relevant to the 
existence of real national secondary benefits 
generated by project construction must be 
long-term, structural unemployment, and 
not just that from a temporary recession. 
The planning-construction period and the 
operating life of natural resources projects 
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each will exceed the duration of cyclical 
unemployment. 

Second, we would also emphasize that la- 
bor and capital immobility should not be 
presumed to be a permanent feature of the 
social landscape. It is often on the basis 
of such immobility that “rescue operations” 
are proposed to bring water to established 
agricultural areas to replace exhausted 
ground water supplies. Because business 
complexes which specialize in agriculturally 
related activities as well as agriculture itself 
would be left idle if the area were forced 
to revert to dry farming or to abandon farm- 
ing altogether, the existence of substantial 
net secondary benefits for such investment 
has often been claimed. Surely over the pe- 
riod when capital and labor would otherwise 
have remained idle, the newly generated cap- 
ital and labor income should be counted as 
a net national gain, as should any difference 
in land rent. It must be pointed out, how- 
ever, that units of capital and labor will 
be immobile for a far shorter period than 
the life of the project. For this reason the 
incomes from avoided unemployment should 
be attributed as benefits to the water sup- 
ply project only over the appropriate pe- 
riods of immobility. The fact that technolog- 
ical and market changes would be induc- 
ing changes in employment and capital struc- 
ture independent of matters of water supply 
makes it doubly difficult to apply the “with- 
without” criterion. 

A third caveat pertains to longer term 
growth which might be induced by the 
project and the relationship of this growth 
to national gains. Clearly, the question of 
the contribution which such growth makes 
to national economic gain hinges on the 
possible advantages which exist for, say, 
processing primary products in that region 
relative to other areas. It is not warranted 
to assume that any particular project will 
automatically generate such related invest- 
ments or that the incomes generated by such 
investments represent net additions to the 
national income. What is needed is a care- 
ful analysis of the extent to which the proj- 
ect creates in the region a comparative ad- 
vantage relative to other regions in terms 
of basic raw materials, power, process water, 
or transportation. Moreover, if it is concluded 
that project, induced investment is likely 
to occur in the project area, the portion of 
the incomes created by this new activity rep- 
resenting net additions to the national in- 
come and the portion representing transfers 
from other areas must be determined. Only 
the net additions are countable as benefits. 

Any such analysis of project-induced in- 
vestment should be approached with care 
in the case of presently depressed area, 
since it is reasonable to presume that the 
conditions which have resulted in a declin- 
ing area’s depressed economic condition will 
continue to inhibit further investment. It is 
unlikely, for example, that the provision 
of flood-free land or an improved water sup- 
ply will suffice to make private investments 
profitable. 

Finally, if the federal government is in- 
terested in inducing development in a par- 
ticular region or set of regions, it should not 
be restricted in its choice of instruments to 
water resource or, more generally, natural 
resource development investments. Indeed, 
there is no presumption whatsoever that 
natural resource investments are more likely 
to be significant employment or investment 
generators than labor training programs, 
housing programs, recreation programs 
funded by the federal government, or fed- 
erally subsidized private investments in the 
region, or federal investment in programs 
to relocate population groups presently im- 
mobilized in low potential regions. In ap- 
praising any particular natural resource in- 
vestment as an instrument for regional de- 
velopment, the analyst should be fully aware 
of the other alternative policy measures, and 
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should recognize that, while some develop- 
ment impacts derive from the project, the 
same or even greater effects may be attribu- 
table to other types of public (or publicly- 
encouraged private) investments. 

While there exist, then, conditions under 
which secondary benefits can legitimately be 
included in benefit-cost calculations, or 
under which project costs may have to be 
adjusted to reflect deviations from social cost, 
it must be realized that the knife which cuts 
on the benefit side also cuts on the cost side. 
When the necessary conditions for the exist- 
ence of secondary benefits hold, it is equally 
likely that project financing or project out- 
put will induce secondary costs. Consider 
the impact of the reclamation of arid lands 
on the remainder of agriculture. It has been 
demonstrated that the reclamation program 
in the western states by encouraging in- 
creased western cotton production has dis- 
placed a significant portion of the cotton 
production previously grown in southern 
states. Indeed, it has been estimated that 
the result of the western program has been 
to displace one out of every twenty farmers 
remaining in southern agriculture*. The dis- 
placed southern farm family not only re- 
mains unemployed for some period (a na- 
tional income loss), but, like other displaced 
laborers, migrates to the city. If providing 
opportunities in the West to permit rural 
families to remain in the countryside or to 
permit urban families to leave the cities is 
to be attributed as a (non-quantifiable) ben- 
efit, then providing the inducement for rural 
families in other regions to migrate to the 
cities must be tallied as a cost. 

The point of this example, then, is a clear 
one. Namely: 

V. If market imperfections cause projects 
to generate secondary benefits which coin- 
cide with national income gains, they also 
generate secondary costs. The existence of 
market imperfections requires that both sec- 
ondary benefits and costs be accounted for in 
benefit-cost calculations. The importance of 
this principle, then, is that it points up the 
need for the development of information on 
both the secondary benefits and the second- 
ary costs of natural resource development 
projects if market imperfections are present. 

Next, it must be noted with emphasis that 
natural resource development projects have 
some real impacts, both beneficial and detri- 
mental, which are of social concern and 
which are not in practice included in the 
measurably primary and secondary benefits 
and costs discussed above nor even described 
in the typical project report. The most im- 
portant of these impacts might be: 

1. types of benefits or costs which, while 
conceptually belonging in the national in- 
come accounts, are not at present quantified. 
Examples might be the benefits from water 
quality improvement beyond those associated 
with changed municipal and industrial water 
costs, the values from preserving a scenic 
stretch of natural river, or the preservation 
or destruction of fish and wildlife. 

2. regional income impacts which, while 
not reflecting net national gains, reflects the 
regional distribution of project benefits and 
costs. If the gains and losses to all regions 
were fully accounted for, their sum would 
equal the project’s net national benefits. 
Such information should clearly be of inter- 
est to decision-makers concerned with re- 
gional progress and matters of equity among 
regions, 

3. impacts on the inter-personal distribu- 
tion of income and other effects on human 
well-being such as the saving of life and the 
reduction of risk and uncertainty. 

Non-marketed outputs of the first type 
have economic values to society no less than 


*George S. Tolley, “Reclamation'’s In- 
fluence on the Rest of Agriculture,” Land Eco- 
nomics, May 1959, pp. 176-80. 
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do irrigated crops or transportation cost sav- 
ings. Attempts should continue to develop 
methods for stimulating values for such 
outputs in the absence of markets. When 
such values cannot reasonably be computed, 
full descriptions of these impacts should 
be included in the project report. The same 
can be said for the other classes of bene- 
ficial and detrimental impacts. 

Because quantifiable economic benefits 
still predominate among the outputs of 
natural resource developments, it is argued 
here that primary emphasis in the design 
and selection of natural resource projects 
should still be placed upon the national in- 
come impacts. At the very minimum, if 
projects whose national income costs exceed 
their national income benefits are to be un- 
dertaken in order to serve these other so- 
cial goals, the corresponding national in- 
come benefits and costs should still be care- 
fully assessed. No attempt should be made 
to allocate any part of the national income 
costs of the project to the attainment of 
other social goals, for such a partitioning of 
costs would leave the national income bene- 
fit-cost comparison meaningless. It might 
be helpful to note in the project report ap- 
proximately what portion of the project cost 
was attributable to “over-design” as a means 
of achieving other goals, but provision of 
such information must not be permitted to 
obscure the comparison of total national in- 
come benefits and costs. 

On the basis of these considerations we 
conclude that: 

VI. The basic economic rationale justify- 
ing public sector responsibility for natural 
resource development requires that the cri- 
terion of national income enhancement 
serve as the primary criterion for choice 
among investment alternatives, and that the 
extent to which natural resource investments 
contribute to the attainment of other so- 
cial objectives be expressed in side displays 
of information and analyses. There should 
be no allocation of national income costs to 
the attainment of other objectives. Within 
the framework of these basic economic prin- 
ciples, there exists a great deal of room 
for improvement in the procedures and 
methods for evaluating benefits and costs. By 
way of conclusion, we would offer two sug- 
gestions consistent with the above princi- 
ples on which future efforts for improving 
benefit and cost measurements should be 
concentrated. 

First, it was noted above that there is a 
need to account more fully for the direct 
or primary consequences of natural resource 
investment projects. Mentioned, for example, 
were scenic amenities, recreational oppor- 
tunities, and the preservation of fish, wild- 
life, and free-flowing streams, all “outputs” 
which have value, even though they are not 
priced in the market. Surely the fuller eval- 
uation of these direct, identifiable outputs 
represents a better application of the limited 
research resources available to agency plan- 
ning staffs than probing for much less ob- 
vious and difficult-to-measure secondary 
effects. 

Reasonably good methods are continually 
being developed for the evaluation of these 
important but difficult-to-quantify primary 
benefits. Examples are the methods now 
available to estimate recreation benefits and 
procedures for the measurement of flood 
damage reduction in the case of flood con- 
trol installations. We would urge renewed 
efforts to develop and gain consensus on ap- 
propriate methodologies for the estimation 
of values for these nonmarketed outputs. In 
our judgment, this is the first order of 
business. 

Second, it is recommended that policies 
covering the pricing of outputs of national 
resource projects and other aspects of cost- 
sharing by benefited parties and regions be 
reconsidered. The objective should be greater 
efficiency in the design and use of resource 
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projects and their outputs by imposing 
appropriate cost on the users. Since all costs 
must be borne by someone, such a policy will 
probably be not only more efficient than cur- 
rent policies but substantially more 
equitable, 


PETITION PROTESTING OUR AID TO 
COMMUNISTS 


(Mr. POLLOCK asked and was given 
permission te extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many citizens of the United States 
gravely concerned today because of our 
insistence on giving U.S. aid to our Com- 
munist enemies who have vowed to bury 
us, 
Recently I was presented with 1,229 
petitions containing 20,017 original sig- 
natures of concerned citizens from all 
over the United States, protesting our 
aid to the Communists. Each of the peti- 
titions reads as follows: 


A PETITION TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


We respectfully urge every Senator, every 
member of the House of Representatives, and 
both the Senate and the House as a whole, 
to exert their authority and use their in- 
fluence in all honorable ways for the follow- 
ing purpose: 

To have this Administration stop, promptly 
and completely, giving aid in any form, di- 
erctly or indirectly, to our Communist 
enemies, 

In support of this petition we submit the 
considerations listed below. The examples 
and the documentation given to substan- 
tiate these statements are only tiny frag- 
ments, by way of illustration, of those that 
are available. 

1. We are at war: Our President himself has 
said “this is war.” In actual fact, when meas- 
ured as to costs, as to the number of our men 
engaged in the combat area, and as to the 
current rate of casualties, it is already the 
third largest war in American history—and 
is steadily getting larger. (See article by Clay- 
ton Fritchey, Boston Globe, October 12, 
1966.) 

2. Our enemy is the total Communist bloc 
of nations: Our Congress has not declared 
war against any nation. No nation has de- 
clared war on us. But the fighting is taking 
place between North Vietnam and the United 
States. The officials of Soviet Russia and of 
one Communist regime after another have re- 
peatedly declared their complete solidarity 
with North Vietnam. So that, for all practical 
purposes, we are at war in Southeast Asia 
with Soviet Russia and its satellites all over 
the world. (See World Marxist Review, No- 
vember, 1965; U.S. News and World Report, 
January 30, 1967; Congressional Record— 
vol. 112, pt. 20, pp. 27154-27158.) 

3. At least eighty percent of the sinews of 
war are being provided North Vietnam by So- 
viet Russia and its European Satellites: On 
May 24, 1965, Premier Pham Van Dong of 
North Vietnam said: “We shall defeat the 
Americans with Soviet weapons.” (See, Na- 
tional Guardian, January 28, 1967.) It was 
not an idle boast. Our Air Force Chief of Staff 
has called the Communist defenses in North 
Vietnam "the greatest concentration of anti- 
aircraft weapons that has ever been known in 
the history of defense of any town or any 
area in the world.” These Installations, and 
the training and supervision to make them 
effective, have been provided by Soviet Rus- 
sia. (See New York Times Magazine, Octo- 
ber 16, 1966.) 

“The North Vietnamese war machine runs 
almost entirely on Russian oil. In the past 
eighteen months the Russians shipped 300,- 
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000 tons. The Chinese provided almost none. 
Last month alone, the Soviets shipped nearly 
25,000 metric tons of gasoline and oil into 
Haiphong.” (See U.S. News and World Report, 
January 30, 1967, Page 28.) During the last 
months of 1966 the Soviet Union shipped one 
hundred new MIG jet fighters to Hanoi, thus 
doubling the size of North Vietnam's air- 
force. (See New York Times, December 13, 
1966.) A full list of similar items would be al- 
most endless. 

4. This help to North Vietnam has been 
made possible almost entirely by our help 
to the Soviet Union and its satellites. 

On October 7, 1966, a speech by the Presi- 
dent to the National Conference of Edito- 
rial Writers included the following 
statements: 

“We intend to press for legislative authority 
to negotiate trade agreements which could 
extend most-favored nation tariff treatment 
to European Communist states. (The empha- 
sis is ours.) And today I am announcing the 
following steps: 

“We will reduce export controls on East- 
West trade with respect to hundreds of non- 
strategic items. 

“I have just today signed a determination 
that will allow the Export-Import Bank to 
guarantee commercial credits to four addi- 
tional Eastern European countries—Poland 
(emphasis ours) and Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Czechoslovakia .. . 

“The Secretary of State is now reviewing 
the possibility of easing the burden of Polish 
debts to the United States . . . 

“The Export-Import Bank is prepared to 
finance exports for the Soviet-Italian Fiat 
auto plant...” 

This was not mere oratory. With regard to 
just one part of such comprehensive assist- 
ance to our enemies (who have vowed to 
bury us), the New York Times reported, one 
week later, on October 13: 

“The United States put into effect today 
one of President Johnson’s proposals for 
stimulating East-West trade by removing re- 
strictions on the export of more than four 
hundred commodities to the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe... 

“Poland and Rumania have been given 
special treatment, and in general, the result 
of today’s measure will be to extend such 
treatment to the Soviet Union, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Albania, and Mongolia. 

“Among the categories from which items 
have been selected for export relaxation are 
vegetables, cereals, fodder, hides, crude and 
manufactured rubber, pulp and waste paper, 
textiles and textile fibers, crude fertilizers, 
metal ores and scrap, petroleum (our em- 
phasis), gas and derivatives, chemical com- 
pounds and products, dyes, medicines, fire- 
works, detergents, plastic materials, metal 
products and machinery, and scientific and 
professional instruments,” 

And two weeks later, on October 27, 1966, 
the Times informed us that “The Soviet 
Union and its allies agreed at the confer- 
ence of their leaders in Moscow last week to 
grant North Vietnam assistance in material 
and money amounting to about one billion 
dollars. ... Poland’s contribution will be 
thirty million dollars, it was said... .” The 
Soviets had correctly interpreted ‘ll of this 
contemplated additional trade with the 
United States as simply a subterfuge for aid 
to themselves—through loans by the Export- 
Import Bank, the repeated scaling down or 
cancellation of previous loans of all: kinds, 
and a general subsidization in the usual 
wide variety of forms. And they were quick 
to show their appreciation by promising to 
pass on to our engmies in North Vietnam 
this additional help which our aid to them- 
selves would make possible, 

Again this is but a sample. We believe 
that with adequate space it could be demon- 
strated that many of these Communist re- 
gimes would not even be able to maintain 
themselves in power, and much less to do 
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their part in sustaining worldwide Commu- 
nist aggression, but for the constant trans- 
fusion into their systems of economic aid 
from the United States. (See continuous 
information on this subject in various issues 
of The Review of The News throughout 1966.) 
Yet hundreds of our boys are now being 
killed in Vietnam every week, supposedly to 
prevent the aggression and advance of this 
Communist octopus, 

5. And “none dare call it treason”: At least, 
we do not, because we are in no position to 
identify the traitors. But the Constitution 
of the United States clearly does. (Article III, 
Section 3.) And regardless of the wide variety 
of specious excuses and deceptive double- 
talk which are advanced to justify such 
criminal folly (or worse), we urge that this 
constant flow of “aid and comfort” to our 
normal enemies be cut off completely, and 
at once, 

Respectfully but emphatically, 

(Signature.) 


Mr. Speaker, the above is signed by 
20,017 concerned American citizens and 
their signatures are available for inspec- 
tion in my office. 


BACALL VERSUS ABM 


(Mr. POLLOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, on June 
29, 1969, William Randolph Hearst, Jr., 
published an excellent editorial in the 
Hearst newspapers in defense of the 
ABM. Mr. Hearst wrote the article in re- 
sponse to a rally staged at Madison 
Square Garden the last week in June by 
opponents of President Nixon’s proposed 
anti-ballistic-missile program. 

I think the comments of Mr. Hearst 
should be read by every American, As we 
in Congress finally come to grips with 
the ABM issue, we have a critically im- 
portant decision to make, and, in my 
humble opinion, the security of the 
United States hangs in the balance. In 
my view we have no logical alternative 
to deployment of the ABM, and I never 
cease to be amazed at those who excuse 
every offensive activity of the Commu- 
nists, but sneer and protest at a defen- 
sive plan of the United States that would 
protect us from those who have con- 
tinuously sworn to destroy us. 

Mr. Speaker, I will address this body 
more fully later on the vital need for 
ABM defense. Meanwhile, I respectfully 
submit the following editorial and call 
it to the attention of my congressional 
colleagues and to all of America: 

BacatL Versus ABM 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

New York, June 28.—A rally staged here 
this week by opponents of President Nixon’s 
proposed Anti-Ballistic Missile program 
(ABM) causes me to return again to that 
subject. It’s much too important a topic to 
let the tom toms being pounded by these 
people go unchallenged. 

Naturally the whoop-it-up was staged in 
Madison Square Garden, where “anti” rallies 
almost inevitably are held. Following the 
traditional pattern of such gatherings it fea- 
tured- speeches by a number of public officials 
and professors and—of course—had the 
usual array of screen and stage personalities 
as drawing cards. 

Among the latter who joined in lambasting 
our military establishment in general, and 
the ABM in particular, were such military 
authorities as Paul Newman, Dustin Hoff- 
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man, Tony Randall and Lauren Bacall. Which 
leads me to pose a pertinent question: 

I ask you, in a matter which involves the 
basic security of this nation, whose advice 
would you be more inclined to follow— 
Lauren Bacall’s or Richard Nixon’s? 

It is to laugh, Lauren Bacall’s qualifica- 
tions to pass unbiased, informed judgment 
on the Safeguard ABM system, of course, are 
totally non-existent. Yet those of the two 
principal speakers of the evening—Mayor 
Lindsay and Sen. Albert Gore—are hardly 
much better. 

Lindsay, for example, filled the air with a 
lot of high-sounding oratory about how the 
money needed for military expenditures “be- 
longs in the streets, the homes and the hopes 
of the cities.” I maintain that this witness, 
as mayor of the largest and most money- 
hungry city of them all, is quite naturally 
and quite obviously prejudiced by self- 
interest. 

And so is Sen. Gore and a third speaker, 
Prof. George Wald of Harvard. The highly 
doubtful objectivity of the lawmaker from 
Tennessee is demonstrated by the fact that 
he is one of our senators most frequently 
quoted by Hanoi, Prof. Waid, quite simply, is 
an expert in physiology and medicine—not 
military matters. 

Thus, none of the big guns at the rally 
have any rightful claim to speak with un- 
biased expertise on a subject of vital impor- 
tance to 200 million Americans. 

All they have in common is the notion that 
further development of our national de- 
fenses—and especially the ABM program—is 
unnecessary and somehow a threat to peace. 

Soviet Russia decided long ago that an 
ABM system was essential for its over-all 
military posture, so it already has installed 
one. Needless to say, nobody either in Russia 
or the United States stood up on his hind 
legs and opposed the move as a threat to 
peace. 

If there is one thing about our dove- 
minded popoffs which never ceases to amaze 
me, it is how they excuse everything the Rus- 
sians do and sneer at the very idea that the 
Communists are a threat. This attitude was 
reflected time and again at the Garden rally. 

My answer to that is—if Russia were not 
a threat to us, then we could do a lot more 
besides scrapping our ABM program. We 
could go ahead and scrap our Army, Navy 
and Air Force as well. We wouldn't need 
them. 

The fact is that the Soviet Union and its 
minions are our only real enemy. Red China 
can't get at us. So who else IS there? Uru- 
guay? Somaliland? Luxembourg? Tibet? 

And here’s another question. Why, do you 
suppose, Russia backed down in the Cuban 
missile crisis? Was it because President Jack 
Kennedy was so persuasive with idealistic 
arguments? Just read Bobby's hair-raising 
book on what really happened. 

We were forced to go to the brink of war 
to avoid war. If we had not met the Commu- 
nist challenge Cuba would be a bristling 
armed camp today, with nuclear Big Berthas 
pointed at our vitals. Or maybe, by this time, 
we wouldn't be here at all. 

What stopped the Russians was one thing 
and one thing only—fear of and respect for 
the military might of the United States. 
They knew they were not being called with 
cap pistols. 

Now since the Soviets can pull a chilling 
showdown like the Cuba test, the whole ques- 
tion of how we spend our money around this 
country for social improvements becomes 
secondary. Improvements will mean nothing 
if we do not have the military means to pro- 
tect them from international bandits. 

The United States is the richest, most de- 
sirable piece of real estate in the world, It is 
simple-minded nonsense not to believe that 
the Communists would like to take us over. 
All you have to do is listen to them. They 
have said often enough that our destruction 
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is their fondest dream—and the main thing 
they are working for. 

At the same time they know that this 
nation is not going to attack them. So why do 
they keep arming themselves? Why do they 
keep building bigger and deadlier missiles, 
nuclear subs, supersonic jets? 

There can be only one reason, and I think 
you're smart enough to figure it out for 
yourself. 

The nearest thing to truth to ever come 
out of the mouth of a Soviet diplomat was 
said to Henry Cabot Lodge in 1950 when 
this country went into Korea to stop a 
would-be Red takeover. 

The Russian ambassador to the UN, Jacob 
Malik, was genuinely astonished at our re- 
action. He plaintively asked Cab “how 
come?”, pointing out that our secretary of 
state had said that our sphere of vital in- 
terest in the Far East did not include the 
mainland. Our action, he implied, was a vio- 
lation of the rules, 

What could be clearer? Under the Com- 
munist code, it is perfectly proper to take 
over any country the Russians want so long 
as they think we are not concerned. And that 
most certainly wouldn't stop them if they 
thought we didn’t have the strength and will 
to call a halt. 

In his typical speech at the Garden, Sen. 
Gore said flatly that the ABM is not needed. 
“By stimulating the arms race,” he added, 
“it makes us less rather than more secure.” 

There are two points to be made here. 

First, who is Sen. Gore to say the ABM is 
not needed? When the plumbing goes on the 
fritz you call a plumber. If the roof leaks you 
call a carpenter. And in a matter of military 
need you had better call an experienced mili- 
tary man, not a pacifist politician. 

(Eprror’s Nore.—There is a curious bond 
between editors and military men. For some 
obscure reason, almost everybody thinks he 
can do the highly professional work required 
in each case without any training whatever.) 

The second point about Gore’s remarks is 
that they are what I will call a bare-faced 
misstatement, although there is a shorter 
word for it. He must know he’s not telling 
the truth when he says that by doing what 
Russia already has done “we will stimulate 
the arms race.” 

Where was Gore and all the rest of his ilk 
when the Communists were deploying their 
ABM’s? That was the time for them to say 
stop—but who heard a peep out of any of 
them? Nobody, that’s who. 

The greatest force for peace in the world 
has been and is today the superior armed 
might of America. It is the only thing the 
Communists respect; the only thing that 
keeps the free world free, and the only guar- 
antee of our own safety. 

In this divided world of ours the second 
strongest nation is like the second best hand 
in poker—it loses. 

On re-reading the above, the thought oc- 
curs to me that I am possibly unduly exer- 
cised about these anti-ABM voices. 

Their arguments can’t be too persuasive. 
Only 4,000 showed for their Garden rally. By 
contrast, some 20,000 packed the place the 
night before to watch a punk prizefight. 

Besides, I guess there really is nothing to 
worry about, anyway. 

Lauren Bacall says so. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous request, leave of absence 
was granted to: 

Mr. MAILLIARD (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today through July 
9, 1969, on account of official business. 

Mr. MosHER (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp), for July 7, 8, and 9, 1969, 
on account of official business. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr, Pucinsk1, for 30 minutes, today, to 
revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. PoLtock (at the request of Mr. 
Hurcuinson), for 1 hour, today, to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CaFrery) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr, Rarick, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. FLoop, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Dent, for 60 minutes, on July 9. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. DonouveE to revise and extend his 
remarks on H.R. 4246 and H.R. 4247. 

Mr. Don H. CLausen and to include 
extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HUTCHINSON) to extend their 
remarks and include extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mrs, HECKLER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

Mr. Foreman in two instances. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 

Mr. POLLOCK. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Carrery) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

. FRIEDEL in two instances. 

. BIAGGI. 

. PucINsKI in 10 instances. 

. PowELL in three instances, 
. DINGELL. 

. ULLMAN in five instances. 

. PopEtt in three instances. 
. MurpHy of New York. 

. RaricK in three instances. 
. BINGHAM in two instances. 
. BOLLING in two instances. 
. O'Hara in two instances. 

. DANIEL of Virginia. 

. Conyers in three instances. 
. Ropino in two instances. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

8.853. An act to establish the Sawtooth 
National Recreation Area in the State of 
Idaho, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that the 
committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 12167. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
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Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on July 2, 1969, present 
to the President, for his approval bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 11069. An act to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds for Padre Island National 
Seashore in the State of Texas, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 12167. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission in 
accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 6 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


917. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force, Manpower and Reserve Af- 
fairs, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation, to amend section 401 of title 37, 
United States Code, to include parents-in- 
law in the definition of dependents of mem- 
bers of the uniformed services, and for other 
purposes, to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

918. A letter from the assistant to the Com- 
missioner, government of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the act for the retire- 
ment of public school teachers in the District 
of Columbia to change the method of cal- 
culating each year’s appropriation for the 
teachers’ retirement fund; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

919. A letter from the assistant to the 
Commissioner, government of the District 
of Columbia, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the District of 
Columbia Street Readjustment Act, and 
eliminate guarantee clauses in pavement con- 
struction contracts for streets in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

920. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
of the effectiveness and administration of 
the community action program in Carroll, 
Chariton, Lafayette, Ray, and Saline Coun- 
ties, Mo., under title II of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, Office of Economic 
Opportunity; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

921. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
of the effectiveness and administration of the 
Wellfleet Job Corps Civilian Conservation 
Center under the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964, South Wellfleet, Mass., Department 
of the Interior, Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

922. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Foreign Military Sales Act; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

923. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report of 
the improvernents needed in Army supply 
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management and stock fund activities in 
Korea, Department of the Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

924. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
of the savings attainable through improved 
application of the economic order principle 
in the procurement of military supplies, De- 
partment of Defense; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

925. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on savings in shipments of printed matter 
from Japan to points in the Pacific, De- 
partment of Defense; to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 

926. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on opportunities for better service and econo- 
mies through standardization of pharmacy 
items and consolidation of bulk compound- 
ing facilities, Veterans’ Administration; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

927. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the activities of the office of the govern- 
ment comptroller of the Virgin Islands fiscal 
years 1966 and 1967, Department of the 
Interior; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

928. A letter from the Chairman and the 
Commissioner, Federal Power Commission, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to secure bulk power supplies adequate to 
satisfy the mounting demands of the people 
of the United States, consistent with environ- 
mental protection; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

929, A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved accord- 
ing beneficiaries third- and sixth-preference 
classification, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 204(d) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, as amended; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

930. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in the cases of cer- 
tain aliens found admissible to the United 
States under the provisions of section 212(a) 
28(I) (ii) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

931. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting a 
prospectus proposing construction of a Fed- 
eral correctional center and Federal parking 
facility at Chicago, Ill., pursuant to section 
7a of the Public Buildings Act of 1959 (73 
Stat. 480), as amended; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

932. A letter from the Chairman, Com- 
mission on Mortgage Interest Rates, trans- 
mitting an interim report pursuant to Public 
Law 90-301 (82 Stat. 115); to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 12085. A bill 
to amend the Clean Air Act to extend the 
program of research relating to fuel and 
vehicles; with amendment (Rept. No. 91- 
349). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr, BENNETT: 

H.R. 12597. A bill to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967 to provide that 
young men serve 1-year memberships on local 
boards; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN (for himself, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. HOSMER, Mr. ROBISON, 
Mr, Wurrenurst, Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. 
MICHEL, Mr. McCiory, Mr. BUCHAN- 
AN, and Mr. KUYKENDALL) : 

H.R. 12598. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to employers for the ex- 
penses of providing job training programs, 
and to provide training and employment op- 
portunities for those individuals whose lack 
of skills and education acts as a barrier to 
their employment at or above the Federal 
minimum wage, by means of subsidies to em- 
ployers engaged in small business on a de- 
creasing scale in order to compensate such 
employers for the risk of hiring the poor and 
unskilled in their local communities; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 12599. A bill to provide for the equal- 
ization of the retired pay of members of the 
uniformed services of equal grade and years 
of service; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

H.R. 12600. A bill to make certain revisions 
in the retirement benefits of District of Co- 
lumbia public school teachers and other edu- 
cational employees, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 12601. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, with respect to charges for cer- 
tain census records, compilations, and sur- 
veys, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 12602. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide for equal 
treatment of men and women with respect to 
eligibility for annuities on the basis of age 60 
and 30 years of service; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 12603. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act to provide for the 
establishment of a Council on Environmental 
Quality, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 12604. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Education to make grants for local 
education programs designed to dissuade 
young people from using narcotic drugs; to 
the committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 12605. A bill to amend section 613 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

By Mr. KING: 

H.R. 12606. A bill to adjust agricultural 
production, to provide a transitional program 
for farmers, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LANGEN; 

H.R. 12607. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 to provide full parity price 
supports with respect to wheat, corn, barley, 
oats, rye, soybeans, flax, and grain sorghums, 
and reduced production of such crops by 
voluntary participation, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 12608. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property situated in 
the State of Hawali to the State of Hawaii; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA (for himself, Mr. 
HOLIFIELD, Mr. Burton of California, 
and Mr. COHELAN) : 

H.R. 12609. A bill to repeal the Emergency 
Detention Act of 1950 (title II of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950); to the Committee on 
Internal Security. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 12610. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage higher 
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education, and particularly the private fund- 
ing thereof, by authorizing a deduction from 
gross income of reasonable amounts contrib- 
uted to a qualified higher education fund 
established by the taxpayer for the purpose 
of funding the higher education of his de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 12611. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to require foreign air 
carriers to file policies of insurance with the 
Civil Aeronautics Boara, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 12612. A bill to amend chapter 83, 
title 5, United States Code, to eliminate the 
reduction in the annuities of employees or 
Members who elected reduced annuities in 
order to provide a survivor annuity if pre- 
deceased by the person named as survivor and 
permit a retired employee or Member to des- 
ignate a new spouse as survivor if predeceased 
by the person named as survivor at the time 
of retirement; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 12613. A bill to permit State agree- 
ments for coverage under the hospital insur- 
ance program for the aged; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POLLOCK: 

H.R. 12614. A bill to provide that the like- 
ness of the late Dwight David Eisenhower 
shall appear on the quarter dollar; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 12615. A bill to authorize the minting 
of clad silver dollars bearing the likeness of 
the late Dwight David Eisenhower; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 12616. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act, so as to provide increases in 
benefits, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PUCINSKEI: 

H.R. 12617. A bill to amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 to provide a compre- 
hensive program for the training of attorneys 
and related personnel in order to improve 
the legal services available to the commu- 
nity; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 12618. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 12619. A bill to amend section 11 of 
an act approved August 4, 1950, entitled “An 
act relating to the policing of the buildings 
and grounds of the Library of Congress”; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By. Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.J. Res. 806. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the 30th day of September 1969 as 
“Bible Translation Day”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINN: 

H.J. Res. 807. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

233. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, relative to enactment of leg- 
islation providing for a substantial increase 
in social security payments to elderly per- 
sons, which was referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by re- 
quest) : 

H.R. 12620. A bill for the relief of James B. 
Wright; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12621. A bill for the relief of Lt. 
Robert J. Scanlon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 12622. A bill for the relief of Russell 
L. Chandler; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 12623. A bill for the relief of Julian 

G. Carr; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 
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162. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 21st 
Saipan Legislature, Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, Saipan, Marianas Islands, 
relative to assignment of Peace Corps volun- 
teer attorneys to assist the people of the 
municipality of Saipan; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

163, Also, petition of the 21st Saipan Legis- 
lature, Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
Saipan, Marianas Islands, relative to enact- 
ment of an Official plebiscite for the people 
of the Marianas not later than June 30, 1972; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

164. Also, petition of the American Legion, 
Washington, D.C., relative to a resolution of 
the national executive committee assembled 
in St. Louis, Mo., commending Congress for 
granting educational benefits to veterans; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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165. Also, petition of the Board of Super- 
visors, Santa Cruz County, Calif., relative to 
a resolution opposing taxation of income 
from municipal bonds; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

166. Also, petition of the City Council, 
Harrisonburg, Va., relative to taxation of 
State and local government obligations; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

167, Also, petition of the Association of 
County Treasurers of California, Oroville, 
Calif., relative to retaining the tax-exempt 
status of State and local government bond 
issues; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

168. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, York, 
Pa., relative to Charles A. Lindbergh; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE— Monday, July 7, 1969 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart; and lean not upon thine own un- 
derstanding. In all thy ways acknowl- 
edge Him and He shall direct thy paths. 
Proverbs 3:5 and 6. 

Teach us, O Lord, in the coming cru- 
cial days not simply to acknowledge 
Thee, but in the depths of our nature to 
trust Thee for wisdom, for judgment, 
and for strength. Deliver us from the 
coldness of heart, the indolence of atti- 
tude, and the indifference of mind that 
shuts Thee out, or the busy-ness that will 
not let Thee in. As we move from this 
sacred interlude to take up our duties, 
preserve in us a sense of Thy pervading 
presence and the assurance of the quiet 
direction of Thy spirit in the work of this 
Chamber and in the affairs of the Nation. 

Rekindle in all the people the flame 
of holy living and let the bright light of 
a glowing patriotism shine throughout 
the land. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Wed- 
nesday, July 2, 1969, be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 1, 1969, the following 
reports of committees were submitted on 
July 3, 1969: 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

8. 1458. A bill to prohibit the business of 
debt adjusting in the District of Columbia 
except as an incident to the lawful practice 
of law or as an activity engaged in by a non- 
profit corporation or association (Rept. No. 
91-288). 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amendments: 


8.545. A bill to amend section 9 of the 
District of Columbia Bail Agency Act (Rept. 
No. 91-287); and 

S. 2185. A bill to authorize a Federal con- 
tribution for the effectuation of a transit 
development program for the National Capi- 
tal region, and to further the objectives of 
the National Capital Transportation Act of 
1965 (79 Stat. 663) and Public Law 89-774 
(80 Stat. 1324) (Rept. No. 91-289). 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, with amendments: 

S. 1072. A bill to authorize funds to carry 
out the purposes of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act of 1965, as amended, 
and title V of the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965, as amended (Rept. 
No. 91-291). 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

S. 2546. An original bill to authorize ap- 
propriations during the fiscal year 1970 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval ves- 
sels, and tracked combat vehicles and re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation 
for the Armed Forces, and to authorize the 
construction of test facilities at Kwajalein 
Missile Range, and to prescribe the author- 
ized personnel strength of the Selected 
Reserve of each Reserve component of the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 91-290). 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 1, 1969, the following re- 
port of a committee was submitted on 
July 7, 1969: 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

9.2547. An original bill to amend the 
Food Stamp Act of 1964 (Rept. No. 91-292). 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE CALENDAR 
UNDER RULE VIII 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the calendar of unobjected to bills under 
rule VIII be waived. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
MOHN business be limited to 3 min- 

S. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO INCLUDE PARENTS- 
IN-LAW IN THE DEFINITION OF DEPENDENTS 
OF MEMBERS OF THE UNIFORMED SERVICES 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force, Manpower and Reserve Affairs, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 401 of title 37, United 
States Code, to include parents-in-law in the 
definition of dependents of members of the 
uniformed services, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO AMEND THE Dis- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA STREET READJUSTMENT 
AcT 


A letter from the Assistant to the Com- 
missioner, government of the District of Co- 
lumbia, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the District of Colum- 
bia Street Readjustment Act, and eliminate 
guarantee clauses in pavement construction 
contracts for streets in the District of Co- 
lumbia (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on savings in shipments 
of printed matter from Japan to points in 
the Pacific, Department of Defense, dated 
June 30, 1969 (with an accompanying re- 

to the Committee on Government 


A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on improvements needed in 
Army supply management and stock fund 
activities in Korea, Department of the Army, 
dated June 30, 1969 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on savings attainable through 
improved application of the economic 
order principle in the procurement of mili- 
tary supplies, Department of Defense, dated 
June 30, 1969 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on opportunities for better 
service and economies through standardiza- 
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tion of pharmacy items and consolidation of 
bulk compounding facilities, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, dated June 30, 1969 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, reporting, pursuant to 
law, on activities of the Office of the Govern- 
ment Comptroller of the Virgin Islands, fiscal 
years 1966 and 1967, Department of the In- 
terior, dated June 30, 1969; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law a report on the effectiveness and admin- 
istration of the Wellfleet Job Corps Civilian 
Conservation Center under the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, South Wellfieet, 
Mass., Department of the Interior, Office of 
Economic Opportunity, dated June 30, 1969 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 
PROPOSED FEDERAL CORRECTIONAL CENTER AND 

FEDERAL PARKING FACILITY, CHICAGO, ILL. 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a prospectus which proposes 
construction of a Federal Correctional Cen- 
ter and Federal Parking Facility at Chicago, 
Ill. (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives, North Carolina General Assembly; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

“House RESOLUTION 11 

“A House resolution withdrawing the con- 
currence of the North Carolina House of 
Representatives in a joint resolution memo- 
rializing Congress to call a convention for 
the purpose of proposing an amendment to 
the constitution of the United States relat- 
ing to the apportionment of State legisla- 
tures; 

“Whereas, a resolution was introduced in 
and passed by the House of Representatives 
during its 1965 Session, wherein the Senate 
concurred, which resolution was designated 
as ‘Resolution 60’, which resolution memo- 
rialized Congress to call a Constitutional 
Convention for the purpose of proposing an 
amendment to the Congress of the United 
States relating to the apportionment of state 
legislatures; and 

“Whereas, certified copies of such 1965 res- 
olution were transmitted to both houses of 
the United States Congress and to certain 
other federal officials as provided in such res- 
olution; and 

“Whereas, such resolution has not been 
acted upon by the United States Co: 
and is still pending before that body at the 
time of the passage of this resolution; and 

“Whereas, at the time of the passage of 
this resolution the requisite number of states 
have not passed similar resolutions in order 
to require the call of a Constitutional Con- 
vention as provided by the Constitution of 
the United States; and 

“Whereas, the North Carolina House of 
Representatives does desire to withdraw its 
concurrence in ‘Resolution 60’ referred to 
above; Now, therefore, be it resolved by the 
North Carolina House of Representatives: 

“Section 1. That this House of Representa- 
tives does hereby withdraw its concurrence in 
a resolution adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate during the 1965 Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of North Caro- 
lina, which resolution is designated as ‘Res- 
olution 60’, which resolution was ratified on 
the 12th day of May, 1965, and does hereby 
declare that its action in this regard is 
rescinded, revoked and repealed as of the 
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date of the passage of this resolution, and 
this House of Representatives does memori- 
alize the Congress of the United States not 
to call a Constitutional Convention under 
present circumstances or until such time as 
the Congress of the United States has pre- 
scribed regulations relative to the call, 
agenda and conduct of such Convention and 
until members of the public and the legis- 
lative bodies of the various states of the 
United States have had an opportunity to 
consider such acts of the Congress in this 
regard. 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of State is hereby 
directed to transmit certified copies of this 
Resolution immediately to the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Congress, to 
all members of Congress, to the President of 
the United States and to the presiding officers 
of the legislatures of the other forty-nine 
states. 

“Sec. 3. This Resolution shall become effec- 
tive upon its adoption. 

“EARL W. VAUGHAN, 
“Speaker, North Carolina House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1969. 

“Attest: 

“THAD EURE, 
“Secretary of State, State of North Caro- 
lina.” 

A resolution adopted by the Legislature 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
urging that Peace Corps volunteer attorneys 
continue to be assigned to assist the people 
of the Municipality of Saipan; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Legislature of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
praying for the enactment of an official 
plebiscite for the people of the Marianas; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors of the County of Santa Cruz, 
Calif., remonstrating against legislation that 
would deprive State and local government 
obligations of their traditional immunity 
from Federal taxation; to the Committee 
on Finance, 

A resolution adopted by the Association of 
County Treasurers of California, praying for 
the enactment of legislation to strengthen 
State and local governments by assisting 
local government to meet the ever increasing 
operating costs; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr, WILLIAMS of New Jersey, from 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
with an amendment: 

S. 2068. A bill to amend section 302(c) of 
the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 
to permit employer contributions to trust 
funds to provide employees, their families, 
and dependents with scholarships for study 
at educational institutions or the establish- 
ment of child-care centers for preschool and 
school-age dependents of employees (Rept. 
No. 91-293). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

William F. Buckley, Jr., of Connecticut, to 
be a member of the U.S. Advisory Commis- 
sion on Information; 

John A. Calhoun, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career min- 
ister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the Republic of Tunisia; 

Joseph J. Jova, of Florida, a Foreign Sery- 
ice officer of class 1, to be the representa- 
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tive on the Council of the Organization of 
American States, with the rank of Ambas- 
sador; 

Ridgway B. Knight, of New York, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career min- 
ister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Portugal; 

David D. Newsom, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be an Assistant 
Secretary of State; 

Joseph Palmer 2d, of Maryland, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to the Kingdom of Libya; 

John C. Pritzlaff, Jr., of Arizona, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Malta; 

Luther I. Replogle, of Illinois, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Iceland; 

John Richardson, Jr., of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State; 

Kenneth Rush, of New York, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary to the Federal Republic 
of Germany; 

Adolph W. Schmidt, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary to Canada; 

John R. Stevenson, of New York, to be Legal 
Adviser of the Department of State; 

J. Fife Symington, Jr., of Maryland, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Trinidad and Tobago; 

Terence A. Todman, of the Virgin Islands, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 2, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to the Republic of Chad; 

Philip H. Trezise, of Michigan, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of State; and 

Samuel Z. Westerfield, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, a Foreign Service officer of class 1, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Liberia. 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

W. Byron Sorrell, of Maryland, to be an 
associate Judge of the District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred, as follows: 


By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 2548. A bill to amend the National School 
Lunch Act and the Child Nutrition Act of 
1966 to strengthen and improve the food 
service programs provided for children under 
such Acts; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(The remarks of Mr. TALMADGE when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the Recorp 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 2549. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to improve and extend the pro- 
visions relating to assistance to medical li- 
braries and related instrumentalities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the Recorp 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. DOMINICE: 

S. 2550. A bill to require that State pro- 
grams approved under part A of title IV of 
the Social Security Act make the aid available 
thereunder to children in need thereof be- 
cause of the unemployment of their father; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Dominick when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the Recorp 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 2551. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, with respect to civil service re- 
tirement credit for employees injured in 
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line of duty, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. SYMINGTON (for himself and 
Mr. EAGLETON) : 

S. 2552. A bill to amend the Act of April 
22, 1960, providing for the establishment of 
the Wilson’s Creek Battlefield National Park; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. SYMINGTON when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the REC- 
orp under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. McINTYRE: 

S. 2553. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 

Cerrato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONDALE (for himself, Mr. 
Wurms of New Jersey, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, Mr. CHuRcH, and Mr. 
Provuty) : 

5.2554. A bill to provide certain services 
for Government employees in order to assist 
them in preparing for retirement; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(The remarks of Mr. MonpALE when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the Recorp 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 2555. A bill for the relief of Renato 
Geliza Ramil; 

S. 2556. A bill for the relief of Chung Ja 
Nohara; 

S. 2557. A bill for the relief of Erminia 
Ancheta Mandac; and 

S. 2558. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Paris Guerrero; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

S. 2559. A bill to amend section 901 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, with respect to 
the transportation in U.S.-flag commercial 
vessels of certain cargoes related to the ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(The remarks of Mr. Montoya when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the 
Record under the appropriate heading.) 


By Mr. PERCY (by request) : 

S. 2560. A bill to authorize additional ap- 
propriations to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration for economic opportunity manage- 
ment assistance, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MURPHY (for himself, Mr. 


CRANSTON, Mr. 
DoMINICK) : 

S.J. Res. 131. Joint resolution to welcome 
to the United States all Olympic athletes and 
authorized Olympic delegations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(The remarks of Mr. MurPHy when he in- 
troduced the joint resolution appear later 
in the Recorp under the appropriate head- 
ing.) 


ALLoTT, and Mr. 


By Mr. BROOKE (for himself and Mr. 
KENNEDY): 

S.J. Res. 132. A joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim the period be- 
ginning August 3, 1969, and ending August 
10, 1969, as “National Shorthand and Steno- 
type Reporters Week”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr, Brooke when he in- 
troduced the joint resolution appear later in 
the Recorp under the appropriate heading.) 


S. 2548—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO STRENGTHEN AND IMPROVE 
THE FOOD SERVICE PROGRAMS 
FOR CHILDREN 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, re- 
cent efforts to combat hunger and mal- 
nutrition in this country have been quite 
gratifying. The Senate Committee on 
Agriculture’s action in reporting to the 
floor a bill for the comprehensive revi- 
sion of the food-stamp program is illus- 
trative of a new sense of commitment on 
the part of the Congress—a commitment 
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to stamp out hunger and malnutrition in 
this Nation of great agricultural abun- 
dance. 

The committee markup shows that 
many of us are determined to do some- 
thing now to provide adequate nutrition 
for the hungry of the Nation. I am ex- 
tremely pleased that the major parts of 
my own food-stamp bill have been incor- 
porated in our committee bill. However, 
we cannot allow ourselves to become 
complacent and self-satisfied. We must 
not delude ourselves into thinking that 
the enactment of a comprehensive food- 
stamp law will completely solve the prob- 
lem of hunger and malnutrition. 

Throughout my examination of the 
problem, I have felt that our efforts 
should be directed toward seeing that 
hungry children receive the proper diet. 

In far too many cases, lack of adequate 
food has already left its mark on poverty- 
stricken adults. An improper diet in the 
formative years has resulted in mental 
retardation and habitual lack of energy 
and initiative in an unknown segment 
of our adult population. The most tragic 
aspect of this problem is that many of 
these deprived adults are producing off- 
spring who must endure the same un- 
fortunate cycle of poverty. 

We must break this cycle. We must do 
everything within the power of the Gov- 
ernment to see that all the children of 
this Nation are given adequate nutrition. 

Of course, a major instrument for 
achieving this objective can be the food- 
stamp program, Hopefully, expansion of 
the food-stamp program will provide im- 
proved nutrition for the majority of de- 
prived children of the Nation. 

We are deluding ourselves, however, if 
we think that the food-stamp program 
can, by itself, provide sufficient nutrition 
for all children who are not now receiv- 
ing an adequate diet. 

Although a liberalization of the food- 
stamp program will bring millions of ad- 
ditional families into the program, there 
are many families who will never par- 
ticipate. Many needy families will have 
too much pride to ask for any form 
of public assistance—including food 
stamps. 

Many families—those in the upper 
limits of eligibility—will feel that the 
bonus to be gained by participation in 
the food-stamp program is not enough 
to warrant the trouble. 

Furthermore, we must face the harsh 
fact that in a small minority of cases, 
mothers are too ignorant, too lazy, or too 
callous to prepare adequate food for their 
children, even where such food is avail- 
able. 

Therefore, I believe that we must enact 
legislation which will insure that appe- 
tizing, nutritious school lunches are 
available to all deprived children. 

We must use food as a tool of educa- 
tion. A child cannot learn if he is hun- 
gry. It has been the experience of school 
administrators in economically deprived 
areas that there is a marked improve- 
ment in school attendance when children 
can look forward to the prospect of a 
good meal at school. 

During my tour of the school lunch 
program of Georgia in April, I was made 
aware of the importance of food as an 
educational device. While in Macon, Ga., 
I visited a school in which a very success- 
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ful breakfast program was operating. 
The teachers of that school were ex- 
tremely pleased with the program, for 
they had found that children who had 
taken advantage of this breakfast pro- 
gram were much more apt pupils and 
were less of a discipline problem. The 
principal of the school told me: 

Before we got the breakfast program, we 
could not teach some of these kids anything 
until after lunch. Now they are eager to learn 
throughout the day. 


I am delighted that the public con- 
science has awakened in many areas to 
the need to insure that no hungry child 
should go without a school lunch. In 
both Macon and Atlanta, of my own 
State, and in other areas, ambitious serv- 
ice organizations, working with news 
media, have been able to raise thousands 
of dollars to provide free lunches for 
needy kids. 

However, I do not believe that a Na- 
tion as wealthy as ours can afford to rely 
on sporadic efforts of good will to provide 
adequate nutrition for our greatest re- 
source, our children. 

As I toured Georgia’s school lunch pro- 
grams—both urban and rural—I was 
taken by the incongruity of hungry chil- 
dren in a Nation with so much wealth, 
so much agricultural abundance as ours. 
I do not believe that anyone who has 
stood as I have stood in Alexander II 
Elementary School, in Macon, Ga., and 
watched eager little children file in to 
eat their breakfast with obvious enjoy- 
ment, can feel that we should not spend 
more for the nutrition of our children. 

As I made a thorough study of this 
problem—by a tour of my own State 
and by reading data and testimony from 
other States—I was surprised and 
shocked by the great unmet need for ad- 
ditional funding and services in our 
school lunch programs. I think most 
middle-class Americans assume that 
every child who is in need gets a free 
lunch through the school lunch pro- 
gram. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. By the most conservative esti- 
mates, the odds are 3 to 1 against the 
needy child getting his free lunch. Ac- 
cording to an Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act statistical study, there 
are 6 million school-age children in this 
country who belong to families in the 
lowest poverty level—families earning 
less than $2,000 a year and/or are re- 
ceiving aid to families with dependent 
children. But fewer than 2 million chil- 
dren receive free or reduced-price 
lunches under the national school lunch 
program. 

Make no mistake—the national school 
lunch program has been a wonderful in- 
strument for good. It has provided badly 
needed nutrition for millions of hungry 
American children. This program, en- 
acted into law in 1946, stands as a great 
legislative achievement of two of our 
most beloved colleagues, Senator RUS- 
SELL and Senator ELLENDER. 

The whole Nation has been richer be- 
cause of the foresight displayed by these 
gentlemen back in 1946. 

However, there has been a great deal 
of change since the late 1940’s. Although 
originally there were sufficient funds to 
pay the maximum allowable reimburse- 
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ment rate of 9 cents per lunch, the aver- 
age cash reimbursement nationally is 
now only 4% cents per lunch. 

There have been many additions and 
improvements made to the School Lunch 
Act since 1946, but they have not been 
adequate. We have come to realize that 
a special effort must be made to provide 
assistance to low-income schools. The 
special assistance section added to the 
School Lunch Act in 1962 has greatly in- 
creased funding for free and reduced- 
price lunches served to the needy. 

The passage of the Child Nutrition Act 
of 1966 provided for pilot breakfast pro- 
grams and other improvements in child 
nutrition. Other programs, such as the 
special milk program, utilization of sec- 
tion 32 surplus foods, and funds under 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act—all of these have im- 
proved the school lunch programs and 
child nutrition. 

While all of these programs have 
made a difference, they have not pro- 
vided a comprehensive solution to the 
problem. They have not solved the prob- 
lem for a number of reasons. However, 
the primary shortcoming of all of these 
programs is a shortage of funding. 

During my study and analysis of the 
different child feeding programs over 
the past two months, I have also real- 
ized that there is a great need for re- 
vision of the laws which have set up 
the child feeding programs. In all too 
many cases, funds now appropriated do 
not go to children who need help the 
most. 

In many cases where free or reduced- 
price lunches are available, the embar- 
rassment with which the programs are 
administered prevents the full utiliza- 
tion of school lunches by children in 
bad need of adequate nutrition. 

In many schools, such as those in 
Boston, Mass., there are no facilities for 
the preparation of hot lunches. 

In some areas of the country, there is 
no desire to participate in the school 
lunch program, for it is thought that 
adequate child feeding is not a responsi- 
bility of public education. For example, 
Los Angeles, a city of almost 3 million 
people, does not participate in the school 
lunch program. 

In other areas where there is partici- 
pation in the school lunch program, the 
price of lunches is pegged so high that 
children of low-income families do not 
participate. 

With these facts in mind, I am today 
introducing legislation to expand and 
improve school lunch services through- 
out the country. 

My proposed legislation would: 

First. Provide for increased funding. 

Second. Allow advance planning by 
authorizing the appropriations of funds 
a year in advance. 

Third. Insure that the funds appro- 
priated reach the children who need it 
most. 

Fourth. Provide that there would be no 
overt identification of children receiving 
free or reduced-price meals. 

Fifth. Where there is no equipment 
for the preparation of food, my bill would 
provide additional funding to purchase 
the necessary equipment. 

Sixth. Where these facilities and 
equipment cannot be installed imme- 
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diately, my bill would allow the utiliza- 
tion of private food services for purposes 
of providing nutrition for schoolchildren. 

Seventh. The bill would require greater 
State participation in the funding of the 
school lunch program. It would insure 
that the States would pay part of the 
cost of child nutrition out of general 
revenue. 

Eighth. The bill will make available 
additional money for the payment of 
operating expenses in needy schools. 

Ninth. My bill provides for special de- 
velopment projects to experiment in new 
methods of improving food service for 
children. 

Tenth. The bill provides for elimina- 
tion of a discriminatory aspect of the 
present law in regard to payment of 
State administrative expenses. 

Eleventh. I provide for the employ- 
ment of experts specially trained in child 
nutrition for assistance on the State and 
local level. 

Twelfth. In order to assist State edu- 
cational agencies in carrying out the 
purpose of child feeding acts, my bill 
would provide the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture with funds for research surveys and 
demonstration projects in the field of 
school food service and for the dissemi- 
nation of information obtained from 
these research programs. 

Thirteenth. In order to encourage con- 
tinued improvement and innovation in 
our child feeding programs, I would es- 
tablish a National Advisory Council on 
Child Nutrition. 

Last April, I toured school lunchrooms 
of my State to investigate the breakfast 
and lunch programs. At that time I made 
a commitment to not only my people of 
Georgia, but of the entire Nation. I 
promised that I would introduce legis- 
lation in an effort to insure that no child 
who came to school hungry would go 
home hungry. 

The legislation I introduced today in- 
dicates my readiness to fulfill this com- 
mitment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2548) to amend the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act and the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966 to strengthen and 
improve the food service programs pro- 
vided for children under such acts intro- 
duced by Mr. TALMADGE, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

Mr, TALMADGE, Mr. President, my 
bill would improve child feeding pro- 
grams by making 13 important changes. 

PROVISIONS FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDING 


My bill provides $38 million for the 
purchase of food service equipment in 
fiscal year 1970. As the equipment need 
is met, funding would be decreased to the 
level of $10 million per year. 

I would provide for funding of $200 
million for special assistance to needy 
children in fiscal year 1970. This amount 
would be increased to $250 million in fis- 
cal year 1971, and $300 million in fiscal 
year 1972. 

ADVANCE FUNDING 

Under the present system school dis- 
tricts have great difficulty in planning 
for the oncoming school year. My bill 
authorized the appropriation of funds a 
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year in advance of the beginning of the 
fiscal year in which the funds would be- 
come available to the States. 


PROPER UTILIZATION OF FUNDS 


Under present law a needy child is 
benefited by special assistance funds only 
if he happens to attend a school desig- 
nated as a “special assistance school.” 
My bill requires that special assistance 
funds follow the needy child. Under my 
plan these funds would be available to 
needy children regardless of the school 
they attend. 

OVERT IDENTIFICATION 


Due to embarrassing and insensitive 
administration of the school lunch pro- 
gram by some school officials, needy 
children in some schools refuse to take 
advantage of free lunches. My bill would 
insure that there would be no overt iden- 
tification of children receiving free or 
reduced-price lunches. 

EQUIPMENT ASSISTANCE 


In many areas school systems have no 
facilities or equipment for the prepara- 
tion of school lunches. To meet the ur- 
gent need in this area, my bill would pro- 
vide $38 million for equipment funding 
during 1970. This sum would be reduced 
as the need is met. It would be $33 mil- 
lion in 1971; $15 million in 1972; and 
$10 million every year thereafter. 

UTILIZATION OF PRIVATE FOOD SERVICES 


Where the school system is unwilling 
or unable to obtain the necessary facili- 
ties and equipment immediately, my bill 
would provide that private food services 
could be utilized. 

GREATER STATE PARTICIPATION 

At present, the States match each dol- 
lar of Federal money with $3 of State 
money. However, there is no requirement 
that any part of the State money be ob- 
tained from State revenue sources. The 
$3 matching requirement may be met 
solely from revenue obtained from child 
and adult payments for school lunches. 
My bill would provide a new matching 
formula of $1 of State money for every 
$1 of Federal money. However, the States 
would be required to meet a percentage 
of their matching funds from State rev- 
enue sources. Initially, States will be re- 
quired to obtain 10 percent of the match- 
ing requirement from State sources, and 
eventually this matching requirement 
will be raised to 50 percent. 

OPERATING EXPENSES 

For needy schools, my bill would pro- 
vide for additional Federal assistance in 
the payment of operating expenses. It 
would allow the USDA to pay up to 80 
percent of the operating cost of the feed- 
ing program, including the cost of ob- 
taining, preparing and serving food. 

SPECIAL DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 

There is a need for innovation and for 
improvement of child feeding programs. 
The bill would provide for special de- 
velopment projects which would experi- 
ment in the utilization of special fabri- 
cated food items, attractive packaging, 
and new delivery systems. 

STATE ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

Present law restricts the States in 
utilization of funds for administrative 
expenses. My bill would eliminate the 
discriminatory aspect of the present law 
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which differentiates among States purely 
on organizational differences. 
CHILD NUTRITION EXPERTS 


There is a need for personnel specially 
trained and educated in matters related 
to the diet and nutrition of children. My 
bill allows the Secretary of Agriculture 
to determine the number of personnel 
needed and to make money available for 
their employment. 

RESEARCH AND TRAINING 

There is a need to encourage addi- 
tional research and surveys in the area 
of school food service. My bill allows the 
Secretary to make funds available to 
State educational agencies for this pur- 
pose. 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON CHILD 
NUTRITION 

There is a need for continued exami- 
nation of our child feeding programs. 
The need is great for elimination of over- 
lapping and for coordination of the vari- 
ous feeding programs. It shall be the 
function of this council to make con- 
tinuous studies and to recommend sub- 
stantive changes in the child nutrition 
programs. 


S. 2549—INTRODUCTION OF MEDI- 
CAL LIBRARY AND HEALTH 
COMMUNICATIONS ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS OF 1969 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, leg- 
islation to improve and extend those pro- 
visions of the Public Health Service Act 
authorizing assistance to medical librar- 
ies and related facilities. This bill—the 
Medical Library and Health Communi- 
cations Assistance Amendments of 1969— 
would extend and expand an essential 
national program for improving com- 
munications throughout the health field. 

There is a vita] need to assist the or- 
derly growth of our country’s health 
communication resources. Biomedical 
libraries constitute a fundamental 
“knowledge bank” for our national health 
effort in patient care, biomedical re- 
search, and professional education. When 
the Medical Library Assistance Act of 
1965 was passed, Congress recognized 
that the massive growth of biomedical 
knowledge had wholly outstripped our 
facilities for collecting and disseminat- 
ing information in the health sciences. 
At that time American medical libraries, 
to which all other biomedical communi- 
cations media must relate, were in a de- 
plorable condition—inadequately housed, 
equipped, and staffed. 

Under the Medical Library Assist- 
ance Act of 1965, a total of $95 million for 
fiscal years 1966-70 was authorized for 
the seven programs funded under this 
legislation. But a total of only $34 mil- 
lion has been appropriated through fiscal 
year 1969 for these seven programs, not 
half of the money Congress authorized. 

Grants totaling $11.2 million have been 
awarded to assist the construction of 11 
health libraries in educational institu- 
tions throughout the country. 

For the purpose of increasing and 
organizing the health library resources of 
the Nation, 392 resource grants totaling 
over $11 million will have been awarded 
by the close of fiscal year 1970 for im- 
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proved and expanded services in health 
libraries. 

During the same period, nine regional 
library awards totaling $5 million will 
have been made, thus organizing health 
information services under regional co- 
operative arrangements designed to uti- 
lize available resources more effectively. 

To expedite access, availability, and 
utility of health information through re- 
search and development, 64 projects, 
totaling some $5.9 million, will have been 
supported. In addition, 67 awards have 
been made, totaling $2.9 million for 29 
projects, to prepare, synthesize, and 
distribute secondary literature resources 
in a wide spectrum of the health 
sciences. 

In 1965, there were less than 3,000 
trained medical librarians. With just 
under $4.5 million appropriated under the 
Medical Library Assistance Act, some 20 
graduate and postgraduate training pro- 
grams have been initiated, and 309 per- 
sons will have received training through 
1970. These programs have gone beyond 
traditional training in their orientation 
to innovative technology to serve infor- 
mation processing. To present legislation 
has brought to the attention of health 
leaders the potential contribution well- 
organized biomedical communications 
has for more effective use of scarce man- 
power resources. 

The Medical Library Assistance Act of 
1965 has made a good beginning toward 
the solution of health information prob- 
lems. However, I am impressed by the 
magnitude of the problems which re- 
main. 

At the present time we need 5,000 
trained medical librarians and other 
health communication specialists. Less 
than 20 percent of the 7,200 accredited 
hospitals in the United States have 
library facilities that are in any way 
adequate for their needs. 

Without continued and expanded sup- 
port through the Medical Library As- 
sistance Act, our health information 
problems will only grow worse. On the 
basis of current progress and future 
plans, it is estimated that over 10,000 
physicians will graduate from medical 
school in 1975, an increase of one-third 
over the present time. Leaders in other 
health professions are also preparing for 
greatly expanded personal requirements 
in the coming decade. To meet the in- 
structional requirements this expansion 
will impose, more educational leaders are 
turning to greater use of medical library 
resources, particularly to programed 
learning in specifically designed learn- 
ing resource centers. It is hoped that this 
combination of bibliographic resources, 
technological apparatus, and educational 
research will make teaching of the future 
more effective and more responsive. 

The extension of the Medical Library 
Assistance Act that I am introducing, 
while similar to the present act, incor- 
porates several changes to take advan- 
tage of the experience and progress 
gained so far. This legislation would au- 
thorize a 5-year program with an in- 
creased authorization funding level from 
$21 million to $41 million per year, or 
$205 million over 5 years, a level com- 
mensurate with the need we must at- 
tempt to meet. Language changes are 
proposed to allow greater flexibility in 
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administration and to permit more 
equitable and efficient utilization of 
funds. 

The Medical Library and Health Com- 
munications Assistance Amendments of 
1969 will not resolve all the needs and 
problems in health communications. 
They will, however, provide assistance 
where needed and stimulate the formu- 
lation and adaptation of new ideas and 
new concepts for making health infor- 
mation available. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill with a sum- 
mary of the bill be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have a number of letters re- 
questing this legislation, printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill, sum- 
mary, and letters will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2549) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to improve and extend 
the provisions relating to assistance to 
medical libraries and related instrumen- 
talities, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. YAaRrBsorouvGH, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 2549 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Medical Library and 
Health Communications Assistance Amend- 
ments of 1969". 


CLARIFYING AND TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


DECLARATION OF POLICY AND STATEMENT OF 
PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) (1) Clause (3) of subsection (b) 
of section 390 (42 U.S.C. 280(b)) of the 
Public Health Service Act is amended by 
striking out “the awarding of special fellow- 
ships to physicians and other practitioners in 
the sciences related to health and scientists,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “grants to physi- 
cians and other practitioners in the sciences 
related to health, and scientists, and public 
or nonprofit private institutions on behalf of 
such individuals,”; and 

(2) Clause (5) of such subsection is 
amended by striking out “improving” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “establishing, im- 
proving,”. 

ASSISTANCE FOR CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 

(b) (1) Subsection (b) (1) (B) of section 
393 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 280b-3) is 
amended by striking out “subject to subsec- 
tion (c),”. 

(2) Section 393 of such Act is further 
amended by striking out subsection (c) 
thereof and redesignating subsections (d), 
(e), (f), (g). (h), and (i) as subsections 
(c), (d), (e), (f), (g), and (h), respec- 
tively. 

ASSISTANCE TO SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC 
PROJECTS 


(c) (1) The heading of section 395 of such 
Act (42 U.S.C. 280b-5) is amended to read: 


“ASSISTANCE FOR SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC PROJ- 
ECTS, AND FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT IN MEDICAL LIBRARY SCIENCE AND 
RELATED FIELDS” 

(2) The second sentence of section 395 of 
such Act is amended by striking out “Sur- 
geon General for the establishment of spe- 
cial fellowships to be awarded to physicians 
and other practitioners in the sciences re- 
lated to health and scientists” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Secretary to make grants to 
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physicians and other practitioners in the 
sciences related to health, and scientists, and 
public or nonprofit private institutions on 
behalf of such individuals”. 

(3) The third sentence of such section is 
amended (A) by striking out “In establish- 
ing such fellowships, the Surgeon General” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “In making such 
grants, the Secretary”; and (B) by striking 
out “fellowships are established” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “grants are made”. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN MEDICAL LI- 
BRARY SCIENCE AND RELATED FIELDS 


(d) Subsection (a) of section 396 of such 
Act (42 U.S.C. 280b-6) is amended by strik- 
ing out “research and investigations in the 
field of medical library science” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “research, investigations, 
and demonstrations in the field of medical 
library science”. 


GRANTS FOR IMPROVING AND EXPANDING THE 
BASIC RESOURCES OF MEDICAL LIBRARIES 
AND RELATED INSTRUMENTALITIES 


(e)(1) The heading of section 397 of such 
Act (42 U.S.C, 280b-7) is amended to read: 


“GRANTS FOR ESTABLISHING, IMPROVING, AND 
EXPANDING THE BASIC RESOURCES OF MED- 
ICAL LIBRARIES AND RELATED INSTRUMEN- 
TALITIES” 


(2) The first sentence of subsection (b) 
of such section is amended by striking out 
“expanding” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“establishing, expanding,’’. 

(3) Subsection (c)(2) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) In no case shall any grant under this 
section to a medical library or related instru- 
mentality for any fiscal year exceed $200,000; 
and grants to such medical libraries or re- 
lated instrumentalities shall be in such 
amounts as the Secretary may by regulation 
prescribe with a view to assuring adequate 
continuing financial support for such librar- 
tes or instrumentalities from other sources 
during and after the period for which Fed- 
eral assistance is provided.” 


GRANTS FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF REGIONAL 
MEDICAL LIBRARIES 


(£) (1) Subsection (b) of section 398 of 
such Act (42 U.S.C. 280b-8) is amended by 
striking out “and” at the end of clause (4), 
by redesignating clause (5) as clause (6), 
and by inserting a new clause (5) to read as 
follows: 

“(5) planning for services and activities 
under this section; and” 

(2) Subsection (c)(1) of such section is 
amended by striking out “(A) to modify and 
increase their library resources so as to be 
able to provide supportive services to other 
libraries in the region as well as individual 
users of library services’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(A) to modify and increase 
their library resources and to supplement the 
resources of cooperating libraries in the re- 
gion so as to be able to provide adequate 
supportive services to all libraries in the re- 
gion as well as to individual users of library 
services”. 

(3) Subsection (c) (2) of such section is 
amended by striking out clause (A) and re- 
designating clauses (B) and (C) as clauses 
(A) and (B), respectively. 

(4) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(f) The Secretary may also carry out the 
purposes of this section through contracts as 
well as grants, and such contracts shall be 
subject to the same limitations as are pro- 
vided in this section for grants.” 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR BIOMEDICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 

(g) (1) The second sentence of subsection 

(a) of section 399 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 

280b-9) is amended by striking out “, public 

or private nonprofit institutions of higher 

education and individual scientists” and in- 
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serting in lieu thereof “public or nonprofit 
private institutions and organizations, and 
individual scientists”. 

(2) Subsection (b) of such section is 
repealed. 

(3) Subsection (c) of such section is re- 
designated as subsection (b). 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
EXTENSIONS OF DURATION 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 399a of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 280b-10) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 399a. Funds appropriated to carry 
out any of the purposes of this part for any 
fiscal year shall remain available for such 
purposes for the fiscal year immediately 
following the fiscal year for which they were 
appropriated. Funds appropriated under this 
part for grants for construction shall re- 
main available until expended”. 


ASSISTANCE FOR CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 


(b) Effective with respect to fiscal years 
ending after June 30, 1970, subsection (i) of 
section 393 of such Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(i) For the purposes of carrying out the 
provisions of this section, there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal 
year, beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and ending with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, such sums, not to ex- 
ceed $20,000,000 for any fiscal year, as may 
be necessary”. 

GRANTS FOR TRAINING IN MEDICAL LIBRARY 
SCIENCES 


(c) Effective with respect to fiscal years 
ending after June 30, 1970, subsection (a) 
of section 394 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “In order to enable the Surgeon 
General to carry out the purposes of sec- 
tion 390(b) (2), there are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for each fiscal year, be- 
ginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, and ending with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, such sums not to exceed 
$1,000,000, for any fiscal year, as may be 
necessary. Sums made available under this 
section shall be utilized by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral in making grants—” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “In order to enable the Secre- 
tary to carry out the purposes of section 
390(b) (2), there are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for each fiscal year, begin- 
ning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, and ending with the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1975, such sums, not to exceed 
$3,000,000 for any fiscal year, as may be 
necessary. Sums made available under this 
section shall be utilized by the Secretary in 
making grants—”. 


ASSISTANCE FOR SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC PROJECTS 


(d)(1) Effective with respect to fiscal 
years ending after June 30, 1970, the first 
sentence of section 395 of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: “In order to en- 
able the Secretary to carry out the purposes 
of section 390(b) (3), there are hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for each fiscal 
year, beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and ending with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, such sums, not to ex- 
ceed $500,000 for any fiscal year, as may be 
necessary.” 

(2) The second sentence of such section is 
amended by striking out “Surgeon General” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary”, 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN MEDICAL 
LIBRARY SCIENCE AND RELATED FIELDS 


(e) (1) Effective with respect to fiscal years 
ending after June 30, 1970, the first sentence 
of subsection (a) of section 396 of such Act 
is amended to read as follows: “In order to 
enable the Secretary to carry out the pur- 
poses of section 390(b) (4), there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal 
year, beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and ending with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1975, such sums, not 
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to exceed $3,000,000 for any fiscal year, as 
may be necessary.” 

(2) The second sentence of subsection (a) 
of such section is amended by striking out 
“Surgeon General” and inserting in leu 
thereof “Secretary”. 


GRANTS FOR IMPROVING AND EXPANDING THE 
BASIC RESOURCES OF MEDICAL LIBRARIES AND 
RELATED INSTRUMENTALITIES 


(f) (1) Effective with respect to fiscal years 
ending after June 30, 1970, subsection (a) 
of section 397 of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) In order to enable the Secretary to 
carry out the purposes of section 390(b) (5), 
there are hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year, beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and ending 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 
such sums, not to exceed $6,000,000 for any 
fiscal year, as may be necessary.” 

(2) Subsection (b) of section 397 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “Surgeon 
General” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 


GRANTS FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF 
MEDICAL LIBRARIES 


(g) (1) Effective with respect to fiscal years 
ending after June 30, 1970, the first sen- 
tence of subsection (a) of section 398 of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: “In 
order to enable the Secretary to carry out 
the purposes of section 390(b) (6), there are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
each fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and ending with 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, such 
sums, not to exceed $6,500,000 for any fiscal 
year, as may be necessary.” 

(2) The second sentence of such subsec- 
tion (a) is amended by striking out “Sur- 
geon General” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR BIOMEDICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


(h) (1) Effective with respect to fiscal years 
ending after June 30, 1970, the first sentence 
of subsection (a) of section 399 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: “In order 
to enable the Secretary to carry out the 
purposes of section 390(b)(7), there are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
each fiscal year, g with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and ending with 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, such 
sums, not to exceed $2,000,000 for any fiscal 
year, as may be necessary”. 

(2) The second sentence of such subsec- 
tion (a) is amended by striking out “Surgeon 
General” and inserting in lieu thereof “Secre- 


tary” 
REDESIGNATIONS 


Sec. 4 (a) (1) Title ITI of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by redesignating (A) 
part I as part J, (B) part II which has the 
heading “Part Il—National Library of Medi- 
cine” as part I, and (C) sections 371 through 
378 in such part as sections 381 through 388, 
respectively. 

(2) Clause (2) of section 391 of such Act 
(42 U.S.C. 280b-1) is amended by striking 
ous “section 373(a)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “section 383(a)”. 

(3) (A) Subsection (a) of section 392 of 
such Act (42 U.S.C. 280b-2) is amended (i) 
by striking out “373(a)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “383(a)" and (il) by striking 
out “373” and inserting in lieu thereof “383”, 

(B) Subsection (b) of such section 392 is 
amended by striking out “part II which deals 
with the National Library of Medicine” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “part I". 

(b) (1) Section 395 of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by inserting “(a)” 
immediately under “Sec. 395.”. 

(2) Section 396 of such Act is amended 
(A) by striking out the heading thereto, (B) 
by striking out “Sec. 396.”, and (C) by re- 
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designating subsections (a) and (b) thereof 
as subsections (b) and (c), respectively. 

(3) Sections 397, 398, 399, 399a, and 399b 
of such Act (and all references thereto) are 
redesignated as sections 396, 397, 398, 399, 
and 399a, respectively. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 5. Except as otherwise provided, the 
amendments made by the preceding provi- 
sions of this Act shall take effect July 1, 
1970, and shall be effective with respect to 
grants and contracts made after June 30, 
1970. 

The summary and letters, presented 
by Mr. YARBOROUGH, are as follows: 


SUMMARY OF MEDICAL LIBRARY AND HEALTH 
COMMUNICATIONS ASSISTANCE AMENDMENTS 
or 1969 


This bill would amend the Public Health 
Service Act to improve and extend the pro- 
visions relating to assistance to medical H- 
braries and related instrumentalities. The 
Act is cited as the “Medical Library and 
Health Communications Assistance Amend- 
ments of 1969.” 

The bill proposes a five-year extension of 
these provisions of the Act (through fiscal 
year 1975); increases the maximum appro- 
priation authorization from $21 million per 
year to $41 million per year; and makes a 
number of clarifying and technical amend- 
ments to facilitate its administration. 

These amendments would allow the Secre- 
tary to make grants for special scientific 
projects to institutions on behalf of qualified 
individuals as well as to such individuals 
directly. They would consolidate similar au- 
thorities of this section (Section 395) and 
the research and development authorities 
of Section 396 and permit the use of funds 
for demonstration projects, as well as re- 
search and development of new techniques 
in medical library science and health com- 
munications. 

Under grants for medical library resources 
(Section 397 of the Public Health Service 
Act), the proposal would continue the lim- 
itation of $200,000 for any single grant. How- 
ever, it would permit the Secretary to pre- 
scribe by regulation the amount of the grant, 
in order to assure adequate, continued fl- 
nancial support from other sources during 
and after the period of Federal assistance. 
This would be in place of the present provi- 
sion under which grant amounts are required 
to be reduced annually by a prescribed per- 
centage of either the prior year’s grant or 
the institution's annual operating budget. 

The Act would also authorize planning 
grants and provide contracting authority 
with respect to regional medical libraries. In 
order to obviate any administrative difficulty 
caused by the wording of the law, the bill 
deletes a provision requiring the Secretary 
to give priority on the basis of “need” to 
applications for grants for regional medical 
libraries since by the same provision the Sec- 
retary is also required to base his main con- 
sideration in making grants on the potential 
of the grantee library in meeting “needs” 
for services. 

The amendments would expand the cate- 
gories of eligible recipients for biomedical 
publication projects to public or nonprofit 
institutions or organizations (now restricted 
to institutions of higher education) as well 
as to scientists and would extend the per- 
missible grant period for publication support 
beyond the current three-year maximum to 
any such publication as the Secretary may 
determine will be advantageous to carry out 
the purposes of this Act. 

THE University oF Texas, M. D. 
ANDERSON HOSPITAL AND TUMOR 
INSTITUTE, 

Houston, Tex., May 1, 1969. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: A vital part of 
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the progress in medicine is concerned with 
continuing and intimate contact with medi- 
cal information by way of medical libraries 
in a given region. We are very concerned 
about the status of the Medical Library As- 
sistance Act renewal legislation and the effect 
any further reductions in the funding would 
have upon this progress. 

At my request, a member of our staff has 
prepared a review of the present status of 
programs funded through this legislation and 
specifically the benefits which have been de- 
rived from it in Texas. A copy of this re- 
view is forwarded for your information. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. LEE CLARK, M.D. 
President. 
REVIEW OF MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 


The need for medical library assistance 
from the federal level was created largely by 
the heavy Public Health Service research 
grant funding beginning after World War II 
and continuing to the present. As more re- 
search money was made available, more re- 
quests for medical library materials and sery- 
ices were generated by the investigators. In 
addition, the published papers from the fed- 
erally-funded research has resulted in an ex- 
ponential increase in the amount of available 
medical and scientific information. Inade- 
quately budgeted medical libraries could not 
acquire and organize this “flood” of material 
for use by the producer/consumer, i.e., the 
physician and the investigator. 

The Medical Library Assistance Act of 1965 
(PL 89-291) authorized the following 
eta for each fiscal year of a 5-year pe- 


Construction 
Training 


20, 000, 000 


Since its enactment, all sections of the Act 
have been funded only to about half of the 
level authorized. In the two year period from 
1966 through 1968, approximately $20,000,000 
have been granted to medical libraries in the 
United States. This level of funding cannot 
close the gap created by the 20-odd years of 
research support before the Medical Library 
Assistance Act was written. 

Funds for two sections of the Act have 
proven particularly inadequate: Construc- 
tion, and Regional Medical Libraries. 

Through June 30, 1968, only 8 grants for 
construction of medical libraries had been 
awarded. Most of the 90 older university med- 
ical schools maintain only over-crowded areas 
for their libraries. Many have resorted to 
heavy withdrawals of volumes or to storing 
volumes in areas unavailable for use. The 
advent of rapid, long-distance access to in- 
formation via television and on-line com- 
puters is still more or less promissory. Under- 
graduate and postgraduate education in the 
biomedical sciences still relies primarily on 
printed materials to supplement laboratory 
and bed-side teaching. Approximately 30 ap- 
proved medical library construction applica- 
tions are now on file at the National Library 
of Medicine awaiting funding. 

To date six Regional Medical Libraries have 
been approved. None has received funding to 
meet fully the minimum requirements of the 
Act itself, e.g., to supply free photocopy to 
all medical libraries in a given region and to 
all health science personnel requesting it. 
The Act requires a MEDLARS station in each 
Official Region. None of these six Regional 
Libraries has received support for computer 
operation of the MEDLARS program, This re- 
sults in unacceptable delays in the receipt of 
MEDLARS printouts by the local physician, 
while his request is processed in Bethesda at 
the National Library of Medicine. 
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Four applications for Regional Medical 
Libraries remain to be approved. All have 
been informed that their funding will be at 
the same low level as the six operating re- 
gions, 

The local physician and the investigator 
are expected to provide a higher level of 
health care each year. Unless the Medical 
Library Assistance Act is renewed in 1970 and 
all its sections funded at the level authorized, 
the nation’s basic biomedical information re- 
source will become even more unable to sup- 
ply the literature necessary to assist the 
health scientist in this achievement. 

Institutions in Texas have received the 
following amounts under the Medical Library 
Assistance Act of 1965: 


Construction: 
The University of Texas Medi- 
cal Branch, Galveston, for 
construction of a new li- 
$1, 598, 406 


The University of Texas South- 
western Medical School, 
Dallas 

The University of Texas Medi- 
cal Branch, Galveston 

The University of Texas Medi- 
cal School, San Antonio____ 

The University of Texas M.D. 
Anderson Hospital and Tu- 
mor Institute at Houston... 

The University of Texas Dental 
Branch, Houston 

The University of Texas College 
of Pharmacy, Austin 

University of Houston College 
of Pharmacy 

Austin State Hospital, Austin. 

Baylor University, Dallas 

Southwest Foundation for Re- 
search and Education, San 


$39, 577 
39, 808 
50, 179 


36, 520 
8, 195 
3, 949 


T, 204 
4,110 
11, 940 


206, 566 
1, 804, 972 


Sr. Louis State HOSPITAL, 
St. Louis, Mo., April 29, 1969. 
Re Medical Library Assistance Act of 1965, 
category 6. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: This is to let 
you know of my personal interest and need 
for the continuing funding for the projects 
carried out under this act. I would find it 
possible to keep up with the printed ma- 
terial which comes out monthly in the areas 
for which I have responsibility in this hos- 
pital. I find it very important to receive se- 
lected articles in the fields of religion and 
mental health, group therapy, and com- 
munity mental health. 

To research for articles, collect the maga- 
zines, and keep up with the reading would 
be impossible. With the present program 
which regularly sends me excerpts of all of 
the articles in the fields for which I have 
responsibility, I find that I can just barely 
keep up with the necessary reading. Without 
this program I would fall hopelessly be- 
hind in my professional fleld. I urge you to 
support the continuing funding of these 
programs. 

Sincerely, 
Jon WAGNER, 
Chaplain-Counselor, Southwest Mental 
Health Center, St. Louis State Hospital 
Complez. 
THE FRANCIS A. COUNTWAY 
LIBRARY OF MEDICINE, 
Boston, Mass., May 14, 1969. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: We medical li- 

brarians are conscious of the fact that re- 
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newal legislation for the Medical Library 
Assistance Act of 1965 (PL 89-291) will be 
coming before Congress soon. We feel that 
renewal of the Act and, indeed, increased 
funding are essential to the continuing effec- 
tive dissemination of biomedical information 
to health scientists in this country. I hope 
that I can give you some examples of how 
funds provided by the Medical Library As- 
sistance Act have concretely benefited the 
health science community served by the 
Countway Library, namely, the health scien- 
tists of Harvard University, all physicians in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and as 
you will see later, all health scientists and 
practitioners in the six New England states. 

The Countway Library has received funds 
from two parts of the Assistance Act: a Re- 
sources Grant and a Regional Library Grant. 
With Resources Grant funds we were able 
to strengthen our library resources and to 
make our resources more available to the 
health community in the following ways: 

1. We mounted a project to merge and im- 
prove the records of periodical sets belonging 
to the Harvard Medical Library and the Bos- 
ton Medical Library, the two institutions 
which came together in the Countway build- 
ing in 1965. This unparalleled collection of 
biomedical periodicals is now, for the first 
time, in efficiently retrievable order on our 
shelves and is keyed to records which accu- 
rately describe our holdings. 

2. We completed the programming effort 
necessary to produce a computer-printed list 
of health-related periodicals in the Countway 
Library from the above-mentioned records. 
This immensely valuable holdings list of 
Countway’s 17,000 periodical titles has sub- 
sequently been made available to all health- 
science libraries in New England. 

3. We hired an Oriental Language Cataloger 
to initiate a program of acquisition and 
cataloging of materials from mainland China 
and to catalog and process our valuable but 
unprocessed backlog of materials in the Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and Korean languages. 

4. We hired a Slavic Language Cataloger to 
process a large and unique collection of Slavic 
materials and to keep up with our ongoing 
program of acquiring these materials. 

5. We purchased backfiles of ninety peri- 
odical titles. These costly files were identified 
as the most urgently needed lacunae in the 
Library’s collection through a study of re- 
quests from our health community. 

None of these projects could have been 
completed or even begun in the context of 
the Library’s regular sources of income. 

The Countway Library was designated in 
1967 as the country’s first Regional Medical 
Library, serving the six New England states. 
This designation by the National Library of 
Medicine followed on a long tradition of li- 
brary service to the general community by 
the two component parts of the Countway 
Library. The Regional Library Grant, how- 
ever, provided funds for the first time to en- 
able us to attack the problem of regional 
service in a creative and realistic way. 

Our basic goal has been to equalize the op- 
portunity for medical library services between 
the health science practitioner at a distance 
from a large medical center and his counter- 
part who, by accident of geography, works in 
or near such a center, The focus in this 
endeavor is the community hospital—the 
single agency which can act universally as & 
local learning center, center for continuing 
education, and center for library service. 

To this end we have supported the devel- 
opment of a Core Medical Library for com- 
munity hospitals, a basic minimum standard 
collection which is financially within reach 
of every hospital library in New England, 
(This list appeared in the New England Jour- 
nal of Medicine on February 27, 1969, and is 
receiving wide acceptance). Consultation 
from the Countway Library to hospitals in 
the region has been made available to aid in 
the solution of a variety of library problems. 
An educational program, designed to teach 
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untrained persons to become effective hospi- 
tal library supervisors, has been initiated. 

Communication channels have been op- 
timized: a monthly Newsletter listing Count- 
way acquisitions and news of interest in the 
region reaches 20,000 health scientists. Wide 
Area Telephone Service (WATS) and Tele- 
typewriter Exchange (TWX) have removed 
the subtle communication barriers of long 
distance telephoning. 

The Countway provides rapid loans of li- 
brary materials needed in hospitals but not 
in their collections. Regional reference li- 
brarians ferret out answers to questions 
posed by health scientists in the region. 

This program, made possible only through 
the Medical Library Assistance Act, has had 
a visible impact on the provision of medical 
library services in New England and, there- 
by, on efforts for the continuing education 
of health professionals. - 

We sincerely hope that you will agree with 
us as to the importance of these exciting 
programs and will lend your support to re- 
newal legislation. 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD BLOOMQUIST, 
Librarian. 
MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE COUNTY 
OF KINGS AND THE ACADEMY OF 
MEDICINE OF BROOKLYN, INC., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., June 5, 1969. 
Hon, RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C, 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I am writing 
to urge your support of the Medical Library 
Assistance Act. 

The Academy of Medicine of Brooklyn is 
the owner of one of the greatest complete 
medical libraries in the country. It is now 
housed at the Downstate Medical Center, 
State University of New York. Five full-time 
personnel are employed whose sole function 
is to handle interlibrary loans. We have been 
able to satisfy 87 percent of the requests 
sent in for material. 

This function is extremely important both 
to medical education and medical research. 
It is a costly function and one which we 
could not continue without federal funds 
under the Medical Library Assistance Act. 

We strongly urge your support of this 
legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
MATTHEW Bropy, M.D., 
President. 


UNIVERSITY OF LOS ANGELES, 
Los Angeles, June 2, 1969. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: We are writing 
to tell you how much the Medical Library 
Assistance Act has contributed to the pro- 
grams of the UCLA Center for the Health 
Sciences and to urge that it be extended for 
at least three years, with higher appropria- 
tion authorizations, We have been most con- 
cerned to learn that the Administration has 
proposed only a one year extension in place 
of the five year extension we had confident- 
ly expected. Anything less than the three 
year extension proposed in HR 11223 is al- 
most certain to prove wasteful because it 
would prevent adequate planning in terms 
of personnel, materiel and sound develop- 
ment of projects. 

The Biomedical Library here, and through 
it the health sclences community it serves, 
has benefited directly from the Act’s pro- 
visions for training, resources, research, and 
regional libraries. 

Support for training has enabled us to 
continue and expand the medical library 
internship program begun as a pilot proj- 
ect funded by the National Institute of Gen- 
eral Medical Sciences. Through this program 
four recent library school graduates, chosen 
on a national basis, spent a year at UCLA in 
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a program combining further academic work 
in the biological sciences and other appro- 
priate fields with rotating assignments in 
each department of the Biomedical Library. 
Graduates have gone out from this program 
to responsible positions in many parts of 
the country. Those who have elected to ac- 
cept positions in our own library have added 
strength to it at a time when qualified 
personnel are in desperately short supply. 

The Medical Library Resource Grant 
awarded three years ago to the Blomedical 
Library has enabled us to make substantial 
progress in reducing our cataloging backlog, 
in an extensive and much needed revision of 
the subject catalog, and in developing prac- 
tical computerized procedures for processing 
materials and improving bibliographic ac- 
cess to them. A research grant recently ap- 
proved, but not yet funded, will allow us to 
experiment with on-line access to computer- 
ized records. 

Obviously the programs of our schools at 
UCLA are significantly improved by improved 
access to the health sciences record, but the 
effects go far beyond our own walls. The 
Biomedical Library, as a training center, in- 
fluences students in the School of Library 
Service, local librarians and librarians visit- 
ing from many more distant areas. In line 
with University policy, the Library has long 
been a resource available to and widely used 
by the health sciences community of South- 
ern California. Now, with its designation this 
month as the Pacific Southwest Regional 
Medical Library, under provision of the Med- 
ical Library Assistance Act, and in coopera- 
tion with the medical libraries of Arizona, 
California, Hawaii and Nevada, it is beginning 
the organization of a regional network with 
lines to the National Library of Medicine and 
other national and regional resources. The 
aim of this network will be directed to taking 
information to health professionals rather 
than passively waiting for them to find their 
way to it as has been necessary in the past. 

The actual dollar amount spent thus far 
on implementing the Medical Library Assist- 
ance Act has not been great (less than half 
of the modest authorization allowed), but 
judging by what it has already done for our 
own library and the libraries in this area, the 
returns have been large. The job of establish- 
ing an adequate health sciences information 
service, however, has just begun. We strongly 
believe that completion of this task is essen- 
tial to the ultimate success of the national 
effort in health research and health care. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joun W. Knutson, D.D.S. 
Acting Dean, School of Dentistry. 
SHERMAN M. MELLINKorF, M.D., 
Dean, School of Medicine. 
LOUISE DARLING, 
Biomedical Librarian, 
Franx J. Massey, Jr., M.D. 
Acting Dean, School of Public Health. 
Miss AGNES A. O'LEARY, 
Acting Dean, School of Nursing. 
ROBERT VOSPER, 
University Librarian. 
New ENGLAND REGIONAL MEDICAL 
LIBRARY SERVICE, 
June 3, 1969. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: Renewal legislation for the Med- 
ical Library Assistance Act of 1965 (PL 89- 
291) will soon be coming before Congress. 

I understand that the Librarian of the 
Countway Library has described to you in 
some detail the important activities we have 
been able to perform, and the services that 
we have been able to provide to New England 
medicine, as a result of funds received under 
PL 89-291. 

As the Department Head charged with the 
responsibility of administering the Regional 
Service program, I haye been made aware of 
the benefits that the Service has brought to 
health professionals, I think particularly of 
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those who live and work at some distance 

from urban centers and who have great dif- 

ficulty securing the bibliographical material 
they need. If only for their sakes I urge your 
support for renewal legislation. 

I am, Sir, 

Sincerely yours, 
T. Mark HODGES, 
Director, NERMLS. 
YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL oF NURSING, 
New Haven, Conn., June 20, 1969. 

Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 

Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Subcommittee on Health, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. YARBOROUGH: For nurses and 
nursing librarians to urge renewal of the 
Medical Library Assistance Act of 1965 will 
be no surprise to discerning legislators, who 
know that improved library service is es- 
sential to the expansion of knowledge neces- 
sary to the improvement of health care in 
the United States. And for the nursing pro- 
fession to plead for greater attention in the 
new legislation to nurses’ needs for library 
service may also be thought inevitable. 

You may be less prepared, however, for 
our expression of concern that the present 
legislation’s provisions for funding regional 
medical libraries are being interpreted in 
some regions of the country in a manner 
that impedes the development of the best 
kind of library service for nursing and cer- 
tain allied health professions. We believe 
that the law should be broadened to correct 
this situation. 

Specifically, the National Library of Medi- 
cine has required that some regional medi- 
cal libraries (e.g., in Boston and Philadel- 
phia) rely on nursing collections in other 
institutions rather than build strong nurs- 
ing collections in the central regional li- 
brary itself. This refusal to fund central col- 
lections in all health fields encourages per- 
petuation of the present fragmentation and 
scattering of health literature collections, As 
a result, a nurse or other health worker in 
search of a comprehensive health library 
has no single place where her library needs 
can be met. It is not enough to coordinate 
mail service from a variety of back-up libra- 
ries, as is done at present. Strong central- 
ized collections are needed in each region to 
serve visiting library users according to their 
special health interests. 

We ask that divisions of the Medical Li- 
brary Assistance Act of 1965 contain clear 
directives that, while existing library re- 
sources continue to share through coopera- 
tive arrangements in providing better health 
library service for all, positive steps be taken 
to build up one central, comprehensive 
health library colllection in each region for 
the in-house use of visiting health scholars. 

Sincerely, 
VIRGINIA HENDERSEN, 
Chairman, Advisory Committee on Li- 
brary Resources for Nurses in the New 
England Region (ad hoc). 
Emory UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL or DENTISTRY. 
Atlanta, June 5, 1969. 

Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 

U.S. Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I would like to 
take this opportunity to provide you with 
information that may help you in your de- 
cisions pertaining to the renewal of the 
Medical Library Assistance Act. I am associ- 
ate professor of dentistry at Emory Univer- 
sity and am presently Chairman of the 
Council on Dental Research of the American 
Dental Association. 

I have seen how our library has used funds 
from this Act and see changes that will cer- 
tainly increase the need for improved dental 
libraries throughout the nation. Our grant 
for the first year amounted to $6550.00. 
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This money was spent for new stacks, a ref- 
erence table, binding of older dental journals, 
buying needed books and to supplement the 
salary of a full-time library assistant. We are 
still not able to supply duplicated copies of 
journals to our recent graduates who live 
out in the state and are studying for their 
speciality boards or who need specific 
information. 

We will be moving into our new dental 
school building soon with increased space 
for the library that will need furnishing and 
equipping. The limited budget of private 
institutions (especially) will not adequately 
cover these sorts of e ° 

I believe that practicing dentists will be 
required to attend specified numbers of 
hours of continuing education course work 
in the near future. Several states are already 
requiring physicians and dentists to produce 
evidence of such education in order to par- 
ticipate in certain health programs. This new 
requirement will certainly add to the use of 
dental libraries by dentists from private of- 
fices who come in to the schools for these 
courses. 

The interest of our Council on Dental Re- 
search in promoting more practical research 
in methods of diagnosing and treating oral 
and dental disease, certainly includes our 
concern for the support and expansion of 
dental library facilities. Little progress can 
be made in research without adequate com- 
munication and information sources. 

There is typically a 5 to 10 year lag between 
the publication of research in the Journals 
and the inclusion of this information in 
standard textbooks. The alert practitioner 
needs access to dental journals to avoid prac- 
ticing dentistry that is 5 to 10 years obsolete. 

I would therefore like to urge your full 
support of renewal of the Medical Library 
Assistance Act. 

Sincerely yours, 
PARKER E, MAHAN, D.D.S., Ph. D., 
Chairman, Council on Dental Research. 


S. 2550—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO WELFARE REFORM 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, among 
the many problems in our outmoded wel- 
fare system, one must stand alone as an 
unparalleled oddity. 

Where a man is living in the home in 
the 25 States which do not have an 
AFDC—unemployed fathers program: 
First, if the mother is married to him, 
she and the children are not eligible for 
assistance; and second, they are eligible, 
however, if the man and woman are not 
married. 

This can and should be changed at 
once. 

The largest and fastest growing group 
of welfare recipients is that of aid to 
families with dependent children— 
AFDC. It accounted for three-fourths of 
the increase in money payments in 1968, 
and is made up of: 

First, 4.6 million children; and second, 
1.6 million adults, 1.3 million of which 
are mothers. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare estimates that there are 
three or fewer children in two-thirds of 
the families. Almost half of the families 
have two children or less. More than 
three-fourths of the children are under 
13 years old. 

What about the fathers? Where are 
they and why are they not working to 
support their families? 

The best estimate of HEW is that: 
First, 54% percent are dead; second, 12 
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percent are incapacitated: third, 5 per- 
cent are unemployed; and fourth, over 75 
percent are “absent” from home. 

Until last year 28 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia denied assistance if 
there was a man in the house. As a re- 
sult, many fathers who were unable to 
find employment abandoned their fami- 
lies so the mothers and children could 
qualify for welfare. 

In the 1968 case of King against Smith, 
the Supreme Court struck down the 
man-in-the-house rule. The Court held 
that States may not deny eligibility 
on the basis that there is an unrelated 
man living in the home. 

The irony is that we are faced with 
the situation I described above. This 
hardly seems the sensible way to en- 
courage some of those “absent” fathers 
to return home, and assume their re- 
sponsibilities. 

At the present time the unemployed 
fathers program is optional with the 
States. Only 25 have chosen to imple- 
ment it in the 8 years since it was 
created. 

For the family to receive help under 
this program, the child’s father must 
not have been employed for at least 30 
days prior to receipt of aid. The father 
must not have refused “without good 
cause” a bona fide offer of employment 
or training during that period. He must 
have had six or more quarters of work 
during any 13 calendar quarters ending 
within 1 year prior to his application, or 
in the alternative, received or been qual- 
ified for unemployment compensation 
during that time. 

What makes the unemployed father 
program noteworthy, however, is that: 
First, the father must be referred to the 
work incentive program within 30 days 
after receipt of aid; second, aid is de- 
nied if, and for so long as, the father is 
not currently registered with the public 
employment office, or if the father re- 
ceives unemployment compensation; 
and third, the State welfare agency must 
enter into a cooperative arrangement 
with the State vocational education 
agency to encourage retraining of indi- 
viduals capable of being retrained. 

I believe this program, if made avail- 
able in all States, may significantly con- 
tribute to family stability, bring more 
families into the mainstream of Ameri- 
can economic life, and aid in the preven- 
tion of extreme economic and social 
strain. It certainly could assist measur- 
ably in avoiding situations which lead to 
the desertion of a husband and father to 
qualify the family for assistance on other 
grounds. 

Colorado already has some experience 
under the work incentive program, un- 
der which welfare payments to an indi- 
vidual are decreased as his or her earn- 
ings increase, and the unemployed fa- 
thers program. In Denver, for instance, 
they were able to reduce welfare pay- 
ments under the unemployed fathers 
program by $25 per case during the first 
3 months of this year. 

I think the approach of the unem- 
ployed fathers program is eminently 
sound, and I hope the Senate will act 
expeditiously to make its provisions 
available to these families in the remain- 
ing States. 
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My bill, which I am introducing, would 
accomplish this, and I ask that it be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2550) to require that State 
programs approved under part A of title 
IV of the Social Security Act make the 
aid available thereunder to children in 
need thereof because of the unemploy- 
ment of their father, introduced by Mr. 
Dominick, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 


S. 2552—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO ESTABLISH WILSON’S CREEK 
NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD, SPRING- 
FIELD, MO. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
on behalf of Senator EAGLETON and my- 
self, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to amend the act of April 22, 
1960, providing for the establishment of 
the Wilson’s Creek Battlefield National 
Park. 

The battle at Wilson’s Creek, 12 miles 
southwest of Springfield, Mo., was the 
first major Civil War battle west of the 
Mississippi River. On August 9, 1861, Brig. 
Gen. Nathaniel Lyon of the Union Army 
marched his troops to Wilson’s Creek to 
meet the Southern force. The battle that 
ensued was one of the most furious in 
the war. Confederate casualties in that 
battle were 1,242; Union casualties were 
1,302. General Lyon was among those 
killed. 

This history of legislative proposals 
to establish a national park at Wilson’s 
Creek dates back to 1917 and the 65th 
Congress. In 1960, efforts were finally 
successful; however, that authorization 
placed a limit on appropriations for de- 
velopment that, according to the De- 
partment of the Interior, “has precluded 
the National Park Service from carry- 
ing out an adequate development plan 
for this area.” 

The bill introduced today would in- 
crease the authorization of funds to 
$2,300,000, as recommended by the Inte- 
rior Department, and would change the 
name to Wilson’s Creek National Battle- 
field. 

Establishment of a national park at 
the Wilson’s Creek Battlefield site is sup- 
ported by local interests as well as the 
Missouri General Assembly which has 
appropriated funds for land acquisition. 
In May 1968, the Advisory Board on 
National Parks of the U.S. Interior De- 
partment endorsed the provisions of the 
bill presented today. 

In view of present budgetary limita- 
tions, it would not be realistic to expect 
appropriation of the recommended au- 
thorization in the near future; never- 
theless, passage of this bill would enable 
local interests who have continued in 
their strong support to proceed with 
plans with the assurance that when 
Federal funds are available their efforts 
to preserve the site at Wilson’s Creek 
as a national park will be realized. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2552) to amend the act 
of April 22, 1960, providing for the es- 
tablishment of the Wilson’s Creek Bat- 
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tlefield National Park, introduced by Mr. 
SYMINGTON (for himself and Mr. EAGLE- 
TON) was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


S. 2554—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES PRERE- 
TIREMENT ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1969 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for myself, the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) , the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) , the Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), and the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. Proury), a 
bill to provide Federal employees with a 
comprehensive program of preretire- 
ment counseling and assistance. I intro- 
duced a similar proposal in 1967 as S. 
2295 of the 90th Congress. 

The bill I propose today is modified in 
significant detail and I am very hope- 
ful that it will receive early and favor- 
able consideration in the Senate. Enact- 
ment of this proposal will, I believe, take 
us far toward the goal articulated by 
President Kennedy—the objective of 
adding new life to the new years which 
science is adding to man’s lifespan, 

The institution of retirement has been 
described as one of the most difficult ad- 
justments in life. Physicians have testi- 
fied that one of the most common 
syndromes treated by general practition- 
ers is that known as retirement shock. 
This underscores the preplexing combi- 
nation of confusion and anxiety which 
afflicts many about to end their working 
careers. 

Most retirees know something about 
the experiences they will encounter as 
retirees. Yet very few know more than a 
little about the actual dimensions of the 
psychological and physical adjustments 
which retirement necessitates. For the 
average retiree, the end of work brings a 
new awareness that ours is a society 
which is both youth-oriented and work- 
oriented. For many, therefore, retire- 
ment brings a loss of identity and incen- 
tive. For a few, retirement also results in 
a loss of interest in living. 

I believe that retirement from a job 
need not lead to retirement from life. 
Scientists tell us that as a man slows 
physically he often matures mentally; as 
one’s capacity for productive output de- 
creases his facility for creative work 
often increases, Yet to maximize retire- 
ment potential one must prepare him- 
self in advance; he must develop his in- 
terests and resources over the years 
against the day of his retirement. He 
must learn the importance of remaining 
active and of maintaining the vital, life- 
giving interest in others. He must, in a 
phrase, learn the technique which John 
Gardner has called self-renewal. That 
technique encourages an openness and 
flexibility in personal life which facili- 
tates fulfillment and growth in every sit- 
uation. 

It has been said that “today, education 
is for life on the job, but more and more 
we need education for life off the job, so 
that we can derive the most from our 
leisure.” I share that conviction. Educa- 
tion on the job for life off the job can, 
in my judgment, facilitate the kind of 
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self-renewal which is essential to mean- 
ingful retirement. 

At one of the hearings in 1967 before 
the Subcommittee on Retirement and the 
Individual, Mr. Gardner, then Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare said: 

Sometime during the middle years of life, 
preferably several years before retirement... 
every person should have access to effective 
preretirement information and education 
about some of the common problems and ad- 
justments that are experienced in the retire- 
ment period. 


He added: 

I would like to stress here again the im- 
portance of tailoring preretirement training 
to the needs of persons about to retire. Merely 
offering a series of lectures or classes will 
accomplish little. There must be individual 
counseling so that the special concerns of 
each person may be discussed privately and 
dealt with. And there must be a concerted 
effort to maintain contact with the older 
person as he nears the age of retirement and 
after he retires. 


In his report to President Johnson in 
December 1968, Mr. Wilbur J. Cohen, 
then Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, proposed a bill of rights for 
older people. Under one of the 10 pro- 
posed rights he included, “preretirement 
counseling of high quality to assist in 
meeting the problems of retirement.” 

The American Association of Retired 
Persons is keenly aware of the impor- 
tance of preretirement programs. As a 
result of its 1967 study which disclosed 
that relatively few Federal employees 
had access to an adequate program of 
preretirement counseling, it recently 
prepared and published an excellent 
guide entitled “Preparation for Retire- 
ment.” This guide is designed to assist 
agencies in developing appropriate pro- 
grams for Government employees, and 
offers a practical outline of the subjects 
and factors that should be considered. 

Universities have devoted a great deal 
of attention to the problems of adjust- 
ments to retirement; and organized 
labor, industry, and business have begun 
to recognize the need and desirability of 
preretirement planning. Many have es- 
tablished retirement programs. The 
United Steel Workers of America and the 
United Automobile Workers of America 
in cooperation with universities, have 
developed and introduced comprehensive 
programs and have trained union rep- 
resentatives to conduct them. Moreover, 
there is a growing belief that it is an 
employer’s responsibility to provide such 
programs. It is my belief that this is a 
responsibility that the Federal Govern- 
ment can no longer shirk. 

In order to ascertain the need for re- 
tirement planning programs, the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission conducted a 
study last summer in which a large sam- 
ple of Federal employees nearing retire- 
ment or retired 1 to 3 years was asked to 
respond to a number of questions. Among 
other things, the study disclosed that al- 
most all those interviewed liked the idea 
of a preretirement planning program and 
thought that a good program could help 
people enjoy retirement more; that less 
than 18 percent had a preretirement 
planning program available to them; and 
that most of those who did attend found 
the program useful. 
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Acting on this study, Chairman Rob- 
ert Hampton of the Civil Service Com- 
mission announced in April that the 
Commission’s position on preretirement 
counseling of Federal employees had 
changed “from one of neutrality to one 
of promoting, encouraging, and assist- 
ing in the establishment of retirement 
planning services throughout the Fed- 
eral community.” He also stated that the 
Commission planned to offer a program 
of training for agency retirement ad- 
visers. 

The bill I am introducing today pro- 
vides the statutory muscle for the Civil 
Service Commission by requiring that 
all Federal employees who are eligible for 
or approaching retirement shall have 
available an appropriate program of re- 
tirement assistance. It also calls upon 
the Civil Service Commission to estab- 
lish standards for such programs, pro- 
vide training for agency retirement ad- 
visers, and study and publish guidelines 
about related work-life programs such 
as phased retirement, trial retirement, 
new kinds of part-time work, and sab- 
baticals. 

Enactment of this bill will, I believe, 
greatly reduce the anxiety and dread of 
Federal employees who approach retire- 
ment. Hopefully, it will stimulate posi- 
tive thinking about retirement by pro- 
viding employees with the factual in- 
formation and counseling which will en- 
able them to understand the nature of 
retirement problems and to plan their 
leisure years intelligently. 

Mr. President, I believe that the pre- 
retirement training and counseling pro- 
grams developed as a result of this pro- 
posal will enable the Federal Govern- 
ment to assume a leadership position in 
an important but largely neglected area. 
I am hopeful, moreover, that the pro- 
grams engendered by this bill will serve 
as models for adoption by State and lo- 
cal governments and by industry and 
business. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of my bill be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2554) to provide certain 
services for Government employees in 
order to assist them in preparing for re- 
tirement, introduced by Mr. MONDALE, 
for himself and other Senators, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2554 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Employees 
Preretirement Assistance Act of 1969.” 

That subchapter I of chapter 83 of title 
5, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 8302. PRERETIREMENT ASSISTANCE. 

“(a) For the purpose of this section, 
‘agency’ means an Executive agency or the 
government of the District of Columbia. 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided in sub- 
section (d)(3) of this section, the head of 
each agency shall formulate and carry out 
a program to provide comprehensive pre- 
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retirement assistance to employees of such 
agency who are eligible, or approaching eli- 
gibility, for retirement. 

“(c) Each such program shall provide for 
furnishing to interested employees such edu- 
cational or informational materials, group 
training sessions, group and individual coun- 
seling services, and other assistance as may 
be necessary to aid them in preparing for 
and adjusting to a retirement status. 

“(d) (1) Each such program shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with standards pre- 
scribed in regulations to be promulgated by 
the Civil Service Commission. The Commis- 
sion shall provide appropriate training for 
any employee of an agency which is to pro- 
vide preretirement assistance under such pro- 
gram. If deemed advisable, the Commission 
may enter into contracts with educational 
and other institutions to provide such train- 
ing. 

“(2) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare may provide— 

“(A) such training and other assistance in 
the development and evaluation of such pro- 
grams as the Commission may request; and 

“(B) technical assistance and formulate 
such program models as may be necessary to 
meet the specific needs of an agency subject 
to the provisions of this section. Such models 
may be used in formulating the standards 
prescribed in the regulations promulgated by 
the Commission under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, 

“(3)(A) If the Commission determines, 
upon request of an agency, that it is not 
practicable for the agency to comply with 
the provisions of subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, the Commission may grant such agency 
an exemption from providing a program of 
retirement assistance for its employees. Such 
exemption shall be reviewed at least once 
every six months and shall remain in effect 
if, at the time of each review, there is a 
determination by the Commission that it 
continues to be impracticable for the agency 
to provide such a program, 

“(B) If an exception is granted under this 
paragraph, the Commission shall take such 
measures as may be necessary to provide em- 
ployees of such agency with an appropriate 
program of preretirement assistance. 

“(e) Such interagency cooperation as is 
necessary to obtain maximum utilization of 
resources shall be undertaken to achieve the 
purposes of this section. The head of an 
agency is authorized and requested to pro- 
vide informational materials, group training 
services, group and individual counseling 
services, and other assistance to another such 
agency or to employees of such other agency 
when it is more economical or feasible to do 
so”; and 

(2) by adding at the end of the analysis of 
such subchapter, preceding section 8301, the 
following new item: “8302. Preretirement 
assistance.” 

Sec. 2, The Civil Service Commission shall 
make a study of existing and recommended 
practices, both within and outside the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, which relate 
to work-life and study programs, including 
phased retirement, trial retirement, new 
kinds of part-time work, and sabbaticals. 
With the assistance of agencies and officers 
of the Government of the United States, in- 
cluding the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and educational institutions, 
the Commission shall, based on such study, 
establish guidelines concerning such pro- 
grams for the information and use of such 
agencies. 

Sec. 3. Within 18 months after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Civil Service Com- 
mission shall submit a report to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress on the program of 
retirement assistance required by the amend- 
ment made by the first section of this Act 
and on the development of new work-life and 
study programs by agencies of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Sec. 4. Not later than 90 days after the date 
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of enactment of this Act, the Civil Service 
Commission shall promulgate regulations to 
establish standards for conducting programs 
of retirement assistance as authorized by 
the first section of this Act. Not later than 
6 months after such date of enactment, 
the Commission shall place into operation a 
program for providing the training required 
by section 8302 (d)(1) of title 5, United 
States Code (as added by the first section of 
this Act). 

Sec. 5. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I wish to associate myself 
with comments made by Senator Mon- 
DALE concerning introduction of a bill 
to provide programs of preretirement 
counseling and planning for Federal 
employees. 

The need for this legislation has be- 
come clear in studies conducted by the 
U.S. Senate Special Committee on Aging. 
As chairman of that committee I am 
especially aware of the contribution 
made by Senator Monpa.e and his Sub- 
committee on Retirement and the In- 
dividual in conducting hearings which 
clearly established that an emerging “re- 
tirement revolution” is taking place in 
this Nation, even though this Nation is 
not prepared for all the consequences of 
that revolution. 

Hearings conducted by the subcom- 
mittee in June and July 1967 showed 
conclusively that most retirees experi- 
enced great difficulty in adjusting to re- 
tirement, and that not only the individ- 
ual but society also were generally 
unaware of the seriousness and com- 
plexity of the program. 

Indeed, expert witnesses at committee 
hearings have described a “shock syn- 
drome” which accompanies retirement. 
Many workers are only vaguely aware 
of the psychological and social changes 
they will experience after they leave the 
job. When they actually retire, they ex- 
perience trauma that could have been 
avoided if they had prepared adequately. 

We must find ways to begin thinking 
and planning for retirement well in ad- 
vance of the actual date. Fortunately, 
the bill introduced today offers Federal 
employees a variety of services and pro- 
grams designed to smooth the transition 
between work and retirement. They can 
look at retirement from a distance, pre- 
pare for it, and meet it well and wisely 
when it comes. 

With the help of this bill, the Federal 
Government can at last become a model 
for other, similar efforts in business and 
in industry. This bill will set the stage 
for expanded programs of preretirement 
preparation, and those programs in turn, 
will set the stage for a more satisfying 
life after work is through. 


S. 2559—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AMEND SECTION 901 OF THE 
MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1936 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to clarify and strengthen the maritime 
ecargo-preference laws of the United 
States and put an end to the wasteful 
practice of paying double subsidies to 
certain shipping interests. 

Section 1 of the bill deals with cargo 
generated by agencies of the U.S. Gov- 
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ernment and shipped to foreign nations 
under the provisions of Public Law 480. 

Public Law 480 is the means by which 
the United States uses its abundant agri- 
cultural productivity to combat hunger 
and malnutrition in friendly countries. 
Since its inception in 1954, through 1967, 
over $12 million worth of foodstuffs have 
been shipped to needy nations. The pro- 
gram has been highly effective in opening 
up outlets for American surplus food and 
commodities. This has helped stabilize 
the U.S. agricultural economy and so 
lessen the public tax burden of storing 
surplus food. 

Though the humanitarian objectives 
of the law are commendable, the law was 
also designed to assist the U.S. economy. 
The act states that the foreign curren- 
cies which accrue under title I sales— 
goods sold for local currencies—are to be 
used to “expand international trade” and 
to “encourage economic development.” 

The program, through its secondary 
grants of food receipts, is supposed to 
open up markets to American exports and 
eventually return dollars to the United 
States. From 1954 through 1967, $159,- 
746,000, or 17.5 percent, of local currency 
receipts from Public Law 480 were used 
for U.S. obligations in the recipient na- 
tion such as payment of U.S. Embassy 
expenses. Since these expenses would 
otherwise have been paid in dollars this 
practice has exerted a favorable effect on 
the U.S. balance-of-payments position. 

During the 10-year period, 1957-66, 
however, the American balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit amounted to $23 billion. 
Without the contribution of $5.7 billion 
to the balance during this same period 
by the U.S. merchant marine the deficit 
would have been $28.7 billion. 

The balance of payments is an account- 
ing summary of transactions between the 
United States and foreign countries. The 
greatest gross value segment is the ex- 
change of goods and services, including 
transportation. Commodity exports, un- 
der Public Law 480’s title IV must be paid 
for in U.S. dollars. When these dollars 
are paid there is a positive and direct ef- 
fect on our balance of payments. 

However, the favorable effects of these 
transactions are diluted by the fact that 
50 percent or more of the Public Law 
480 cargo is carried on foreign ships. If 
the 50 percent were being shipped on the 
recipient nation’s flag vessels one might 
argue that this practice was further 
strengthening the economy of these un- 
derdeveloped countries. However, the 
principal recipients of Public Law 480 
cargo do not have the ships to carry this 
trade. 

The third flag carriers are the highly 
developed nations of Japan, Norway, 
Germany, and England. In addition, 23.4 
percent of all U.S. oceanborne commerce 
is carried by ships registered under the 
Liberian flag. A large share of these 
ships are American “runaways.” The 
combined competition of these nations 
on the high seas has been so effective 
that the American merchant marine now 
carries only about 5 percent of our com- 
mercial imports and exports. 

Each dollar spent on foreign-fiag ship- 
ping has a negative impact on our bal- 
ance of payments. Each dollar spent on 
shipping American flag has a positive 
impact. In the 3-year period 1964-66, 
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American-fiag carriage of Government- 
sponsored cargo resulted in a positive im- 
pact of approximately $1.3 billion to our 
balance of payments. Without the use of 
American bottoms our deficit would have 
been significantly worse. 

Under the Cargo Preference Act, at 
least 50 percent of Government cargoes 
is required to be shipped on American- 
flag vessels. The present cargo prefer- 
ence system, as it is administered, has 
made this 50 percent a maximum, in con- 
travention of the law and congressional 
intent, and ignored the formidable con- 
tribution American shipping can make 
toward solving our balance-of-payments 
position. For example, in 1967—the most 
recent year for which complete figures 
are available—only 39.7 percent of Public 
Law 480 shipments were on US.-flag 
ships. 

Though it is true that American ship- 
ping rates are greater and frequently 
more than double foreign rates, the com- 
parison, without considering the bene- 
ficial results of conserving U.S. dollars, 
would be incomplete. Although it is dif- 
ficult to obtain complete information, the 
Economic Research Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has computed 
that the average 1968 ocean freight rates 
from U.S. gulf ports to the west coast of 
India was $11.65 per ton of grain on for- 
eign ships, and $27.50 per ton of grain on 
U.S. ships. 

Through March 1969, 810,000 tons have 
been shipped in India under a Public 
Law 480 grain agreement signed Decem- 
ber 23, 1968, for 2.3 million tons; 408,000 
tons have been carried on U.S.-flag ships, 
and 402,000 tons on foreign ships. These 
figures do not reflect the 1969 ratio of 
all Public Law 480 cargo carried by U.S. 
ships vis-a-vis foreign vessels. 

The specific freight costs for these 
shipments to India are not available. 
However, based on the Agriculture De- 
partment’s average rates for shipments 
to India from U.S. gulf ports, we can 
come up with an approximate freight 
cost of $4,683,300 for the portion shipped 
via foreign vessels, and $11,220,000 for 
American-fiag shipments; or a total 
freight cost of $15,903,300. If foreign 
ships were exclusively used, the total 
freight bill would have been $9,436,500. 

On the surface, American flag shipping 
might look like a $6-million extrava- 
gance. However, a Harbridge House study 
on the balance of payments and the U.S. 
merchant marine points out that there is 
a 35-percent gain in our balance of pay- 
ments from using U.S. versus foreign- 
fiag ships. This means that paying the 
higher U.S. rate actually contributed 
around $4 million to our balance of pay- 
ments. 

After taking the balance-of-payments 
contribution into consideration, it would 
appear the Government still paid out $2.5 
million more than necessary. But this is 
not the case. The $4 million consists pri- 
marily of wages paid to American crew- 
men and relatively inadequate profits to 
American shipowners. This money enters 
America’s economic bloodstream and is 
pumped into American consumer prod- 
ucts, and taxes to Federal, State, and 
local government. 

Every dollar spent by someone in the 
economy is also a dollar of income to 
somebody else. About two-thirds of in- 
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come is spent on personal consumption. 
In light of the critical shortage of State 
and local funds for education, urban re- 
newal, and so forth, the increased reve- 
nue generated through sales tax is par- 
ticularly important. The remaining third 
is apportioned to savings and income and 
property taxes. Therefore, after each 
round of spending a smaller amount of 
personal income is generated. However, 
after several rounds of spending the total 
income generated will amount to ap- 
proximately three times the amount orig- 
inally injected into the economy. The $4 
million contributed to the Nation’s pay- 
ments receipts will eventually generate 
around $12 million worth of income to 
American citizens. 

A conservative estimate would be that 
the average American consumer pays 
approximately 16 percent Federal in- 
come tax and 8 percent State and local 
tax. Based on this figure, of the $12 mil- 
lion of generated income, close to $2 mil- 
lion will be returned to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in income tax, and another mil- 
lion will be paid in tax to State and local 
governments. 

This is only one example of the im- 
mediate economic effect of using Ameri- 
can shipping. The unsubsidized segment 
of the American merchant marine is al- 
most entirely dependent upon Govern- 
ment cargo for its existence. However, 
currently the unsubsidized ships are not 
earning enough to warrant replacing ob- 
solete ships. There is no question that if 
the percentage of U.S. Government gen- 
erated cargo shipped in American bot- 
toms were increased, unsubsidized ship- 
owners would be in a better position to 
build new ships. This investment in capi- 
tal equipment would have an even greater 
effect on the economy and substantially 
increase the amount of money returned 
to the Government in taxes. 

In 1967, 9,490,000 tons were shipped on 
foreign-flag vessels. Complete figures are 
not available as to the destination of 
these shipments or the freight costs in- 
curred. However, if we assume an aver- 
age American shipping costs of $15 per 
ton, about $142 million could have been 
spent on American shipping. This Ameri- 
can-flag shipping investment would have 
represented an input of about $50 million 
to our balance-of-payments receipts. 
Experience in the United States has 
shown that an input of 50 million will 
generate about $150 million worth of ad- 
ditional American income. However, un- 
der existing cargo administrative prac- 
tices, this additional income has been de- 
nied the American people. 

The economic welfare of American 
industry is not based upon the artificially 
induced foreign aid markets, but is based 
upon the buying power of the American 
consumer. This is specially true of the 
American farmer. The American busi- 
nessman and farmer can remain the 
wealthiest in the world only if there is a 
strong American dollar, and only if the 
American people, including the merchant 
seaman, have the economic ability to buy 
American goods. 

Section 2 of the bill would put an end 
to the present practice of paying subsidy 
to the U.S.-flag lines to meet foreign- 
flag competition, and then permitting the 
subsidized lines to use the subsidy to bid 
against unsubsidized American operators 
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for carriage of cargoes reserved for U.S.- 
flagships. In this way, the subsidy paid 
is wasted, the U.S.-flag share of our 
foreign commerce is reduced, and un- 
subsidized operators are deprived of the 
cargoes they need if they are to survive 
without direct Government subsidy. 

Despite Government subsidy payments 
of over $300 million a year, the Ameri- 
can-flag merchant marine has been con- 
stantly declining. This decline can be at- 
tributed, in part, to administrative pol- 
icies and practices which permit the mis- 
application of a large portion of the sub- 
sidy money appropriated each year. 
Much of the Government subsidy each 
year is not used to sustain American- 
flag competition with foreign-flag ships. 
Instead, and contrary to congressional 
intent, the subsidy paid is used by the 
favored few subsidized operators to com- 
pete against unsubsidized Americans for 
zargoes which are already reserved for 
U.S.-flag ships. This bill would plug up 
the loopholes in the law which permit 
this annual waste of scarce subsidy 
funds. 

Instead of strengthening the entire 
American merchant marine, Government 
subsidies are now being used to destroy 
the unsubsidized portion of our fleet. 
This bill would stop the payments of 
double subsidies, and assure that all seg- 
ments of our fleet can survive and grow. 

According to the Maritime Administra- 
tion—‘“Maritime Subsidies,” 1969: 

Operating-differential subsidy is given op- 
erators to place American vessels on a par 
with those of foreign competitors. 


The need for subsidy to meet foreign 
competition is obvious: American vessels 
cost in excess of $2,000 a day more to 
operate than foreign-flag vessels. With- 
out subsidy, American vessels cannot 
meet this low-cost foreign competition 
for commercial cargoes. Only 14 US.- 
flag operators have subsidy contracts; 
they draw operating subsidies of about 
$200 million a year, and construction 
subsidies of over $100 million a year. 

Unfortunately, instead of using their 
subsidies to carry cargo in competition 
with foreign lines, many of the subsi- 
dized lines carry huge quantities of mili- 
tary and other cargoes reserved only for 
American-flag ships. This is a complete 
waste of Government money, because 
direct subsidy is not needed to carry 
these cargoes for which there is no for- 
eign competition. 

Our American merchant marine needs 
all the support it can get. But, Govern- 
ment funds are scarce, and we cannot 
afford to waste $50 to $100 million a year 
on subsidy to carry cargoes which al- 
ready are reserved for American-flag 
ships at premium rates. 

This bill deals directly with this waste. 
It requires that direct subsidy payments 
be reduced in proportion to the amount 
of reserved cargo—that is cargo reserved 
for U.S.-flag ships—carried on any voy- 
age. This is a direct and simple remedy 
for the subsidy waste. It has precedent 
in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936— 
the subsidy law. Under the 1936 act, any 
subsidized line which carries domestic 
cargoes coastwise from U.S. port to U.S. 
port on a voyage has its subsidy reduced 
by the amount of such domestic coastwise 
cargoes. The logic of this is that domestic 
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cargoes are reserved for U.S.-flag ships, 
Foreign ships cannot compete for this 
cargo and therefore no subsidy is needed. 

The 1936 act has no similar provision 
for US. Government-generated car- 
goes—carried in foreign commerce—be- 
cause these cargoes were not moving in 
any volume in 1936. Today they are, and 
the subsidy waste is evident. We cannot 
afford to let this waste continue. 

American-flag steamship operators 
who do not receive subsidy are depend- 
ent for their survival on carriage of Gov- 
ernment-sponsored cargoes. Without 
these cargoes, our unsubsidized fleet 
would disappear. We need these unsubsi- 
dized ships to maintain a balanced mer- 
chant fleet, but we cannot keep them op- 
erating and provide for their replacement 
if they are to be denied Government-gen- 
erated cargoes as the result of unfair 
competition financed by subsidy pay- 
ments which were intended to be used 
to make the 14 subsidized U.S. compa- 
nies competitive with foreign-fiag 
operators. 

The procurement practices of the 
agencies now shipping military and other 
Government-sponsored cargoes require 
unsubsidized operators to bid against 
subsidized lines. For example, all our 
military cargoes are reserved by law for 
U.S.-flag ships. Yet, the subsidized lines 
are able to use their subsidies, intended 
to make them competitive with foreign- 
ers to underbid unsubsidized American 
operators for military cargoes. What is 
happening is that the Government is 
paying some lines subsidy to destroy the 
services of the unsubsidized lines. 

This bill would stop this destructive 
use of our existing maritime subsidy sys- 
tem. Subsidized lines would not be paid 
subsidy to carry military and other re- 
served cargoes. A fair basis for bidding 
for these Government-sponsored cargoes 
would be provided; U.S. unsubsidized op- 
erators would be able to survive and 
American subsidized operators would be 
encouraged to compete for commercial 
cargoes on the essential trade routes for 
which they were granted their subsidies 
in the first place. 

Obviously, the enactment of this bill 
would serve as a great incentive for the 
development of a revitalized and bal- 
anced U.S. merchant fleet with attend- 
ant benefits to all Americans in terms 
of a more favorable balance-of-payments 
account and a strengthened domestic 
economy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2559) to amend section 
901 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
with respect to the transportation in 
US.-flag commercial vessels of certain 
cargoes related to the activities of the 
Federal Government, introduced by Mr. 
MonToya, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2559 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
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section (b) of section 901 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936 (46 U.S.C. 1241 (b)), is 
amended (1) by striking out “50 per 
centum” and inserting in lieu thereof “75 
per centum”, and (2) by inserting at the 
end thereof the following: “For the pur- 
pose of this subsection rates charged pri- 
vately-owned United States-flag commercial 
vessels shall be considered to be fair and 
reasonable if such rates are not greater than 
necessary to provide, taking into considera- 
tion American capital and operating costs, a 
reasonable profit on investment on an an- 
nual or longer basis and such additional 
amount as is necessary for vessel replace- 
ment. In any case in which equipment, ma- 
terials, or commodities subject to this sub- 
section are transported on vessels other 
than privately-owned United States-flag 
commercial vessels, the appropriate Govern- 
ment agency shall file a report with the Sec- 
retary of Commerce setting forth the reason 
or reasons such a United States-flag com- 
mercial vessel was not used for such trans- 
portation.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (b) of section 901 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 is further 
amended by inserting “(1)” after “(b)” des- 
ignating such subsection, and inserting at 
the end of such subsection a new para- 
graph as follows: 

“(2) (A) No vessel for which an operating- 
differential subsidy pursuant to title VI of 
this Act is being received may be used to 
transport on any voyage any equipment, 
material, or commodity subject to this sec- 
tion (including supplies subject to the pro- 
visions of section 2631 of title 10 of the 
United States Code) unless the operator of 
such vessel agrees that any such subsidy pay- 
able on account of such voyage shall be re- 
duced by an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the amount of such subsidy as the 
revenue from transporting such equipment, 
material, or commodity bears to the total 
revenue from such voyage. For the purpose 
of this paragraph revenue shall be calculated 
net of cargo loading and discharging cost. 
The Secretary of Commerce shall make any 
such reduction agreed to pursuant to this 
paragraph. 

“(B) No vessel for which a construction- 
differential subsidy was paid pursuant to 
title V of this Act may be used to transport 
any such equipment, material, or commodity 
(i) on liner terms unless the operator of 
such vessel agrees to pay to the Secretary of 
Commerce an amount equal to that propor- 
tion of one twenty-fifth of such subsidy, plus 
interest thereon at 6 per centum per annum 
computed on a level basis for twenty-five 
years, which the revenue derived from such 
transportation bears to the revenue derived 
from such vessel during the entire calendar 
year during which such transportation was 
provided, or (ii) on charter terms unless the 
operator of such vessel agrees to pay to the 
Secretary of Commerce an amount equal to 
that proportion of such subsidy, plus interest 
thereon at 6 per centum per annum com- 
puted on a level basis for twenty-five years, 
which the duration of such charter bears to 
twenty-five years. Amounts received by the 
Secretary of Commerce pursuant to this sup- 
paragraph shall be deposited in the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts.” 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 131— 
INTRODUCTION OF A JOINT RESO- 
LUTION WELCOMING TO THE 
UNITED STATES OLYMPIC ATH- 
LETES AND DELEGATIONS 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, the year 
1976 will mark the 200th anniversary of 
the independence of our Nation. In that 
year we will with just pride recognize 
and commemorate the spirit of freedom 
which has permitted our people, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to gain preemi- 
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nence in such a wide range of man’s pur- 
suits. 

One area in which our citizens have 
distinguished themselves, and which our 
people as a whole enjoy with a passion, 
is in the field of sports. It seems, there- 
fore, particularly appropriate that the 
U.S. Olympic Committee should be at- 
tempting to bring to our country the 
Olympic games of 1976. The city of Los 
Angeles has been authorized to seek the 
summer Olympic games and the city of 
Denver has been authorized to seek the 
winter Olympic games in that year. 

As the senior Senator from California, 
and more personally as the son of our 
Nation’s first Olympic coach, I want to 
do anything I can to help the Olympic 
committee bring the games to the United 
States in 1976. I know my colleagues will 
share this wish, and it is for that reason 
that I, with the junior Senator from 
California and the Senators from Colo- 
rado, am introducing now a joint reso- 
lution expressing our interest in the 
Olympic games and asking that the 
President issue a Proclamation welcom- 
ing the Olympic delegations to our coun- 
try in 1976 and assuring that appropri- 
ate and convenient entry procedures will 
be provided. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 131) to 
welcome to the United States all Olym- 
pic athletes and authorized Olympic del- 
egations, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Murpxuy, for himself and 
other Senators, was received, read twice 


by its title, and referrred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 132— 
INTRODUCTION OF A JOINT RES- 
OLUTION RELATING TO “NATION- 
AL SHORTHAND AND STENOTYPE 
REPORTERS WEEK” 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, the first 
week in August the city of Boston, Mass., 
will host the National Convention of the 
Shorthand and Reporters Association. 

All of us who have practiced in court, 
or spent much time in meetings of con- 
gressional committees or in other meet- 
ings where witnesses are heard and 
cross-examinations conducted, are well 
aware of the vital work performed by 
shorthand and stenotype reporters. They 
truly are the silent transcribers of prog- 
ress and effective government. Without 
them, the entire legislative process, our 
economy, and justice as we know it to- 
day would surely falter. No society has 
ever had a greater need for accurate and 
prompt recordings of its proceedings; 
and no society could ever be more ably 
served than by today’s highly trained 
and skilled shorthand and stenotype re- 
porters. 

In recogntion of their invaluable serv- 
ices, I introduce, for myself and Senator 
KENNEDY, a joint resolution, and ask 
that it receive the prompt consideration 
of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
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the joint resolution will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 132) to 
authorize the President to proclaim the 
period beginning August 3, 1969, and 
ending August 10, 1969, as ‘National 
Shorthand and Stenotype Reporters 
Week,” introduced by Mr. BROOKE (for 
himself and Mr. KENNEDY), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 132 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That, in honor of 
persons engaged in shorthand and stenotype 
reporting and in recognition of the con- 
tribution made by such persons to the ad- 
ministration of justice and the performance 
of executive and legislative duties, the Pres- 
ident is authorized and requested to issue a 
proclamation designating the period begin- 
ning August 3, 1969, and ending August 10, 
1969, as “National Shorthand and Stenotype 
Reporters Week”, and calling upon the peo- 
ple of the United States and interested 
groups and organizations to observe such 
week with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
s. 835 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at its next printing, 
the names of the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case) and the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) be added as 
cosponsors of the bill (S. 835) amending 
the act authorizing funds for restora- 
tion of the Frederick Douglass home in 
Anacostia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am glad to 
join with Senator Hart in sponsoring his 
bill, S. 835, to authorize sufficient funds 
to finance the restoration of the Wash- 
ington home of Frederick Douglass, a 
slave who rose to national prominence as 
an eloquent fighter for Negro freedom 
and equality in the last century. 

In 1962 Congress ordered the Douglass 
home, located in the Anacostia section 
of the District of Columbia, preserved as 
part of the park system of our National 
Capital. It was the intention of Congress 
that the Douglass estate, known as Cedar 
Hill, be restored, refurbished, and devel- 
oped as a “historic home museum,” with 
proper safeguards to protect the fur- 
nishings and library. 

While Congress authorized $25,000 for 
this work, the figure has proven to be 
insufficient, largely because of unantic- 
ipated storm and other damage to the 
home. Last August the Department of 
the Interior estimated that it will take at 
least $450,000 to complete the job. 

S. 835 authorizes this increase in ex- 
penditures and I urge that it be approved 
promptly. 

In preserving the Douglass home we 
will provide for future generations a 
tangible reminder of the life of this 
exceptional man. 

Douglass was born, probably in Feb- 
ruary 1817, on a plantation in Talbot 
County, Md. His childhood as a slave on 
the plantation was a nightmare of priva- 
tion. In his twenties he escaped to Mas- 
sachusetts where he worked as a shipyard 
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laborer for $1 a day. Douglass was a self- 
educated man and, by anyone’s measure, 
a brilliant one. 

In 1841 Douglass entered the aboli- 
tionist movement where he became a paid 
lecturer and organizer. Later in Roches- 
ter, N.Y., he published the newspaper 
“The North Star,” which demanded 
emancipation and elevation of the Negro. 

As an orator, Douglass probably was 
unsurpassed in his time. Eloquence, a 
fearless demeanor, and an irrefutable 
logic contributed to his success in rally- 
ing white as well as black to the cause 
of antislavery. 

It is a measure of his vision that his 
spoken and written words are relevant 
even today. 

In 1865 Douglass declared that ‘‘slavy- 
ery is not abolished until the black man 
has the ballot.” It is tragic that more 
than a century later the battle fully to 
enfranchise the Negro is incomplete. 

Much is heard today about black sep- 
aratism. A century ago Douglass ad- 
dressed this point when he stated that 
“a nation within a nation is an anomaly. 
There can be but one nation—and we are 
Americans.” 

Frederick Douglass did not advocate 
reliance only on words to carry the strug- 
gle against discrimination. He believed 
that at times physical force may be 
necessary. But his general prescription 
for success in the civil rights movement 
was: “Agitate! Agitate! Agitate!” 

Douglass befriended Lincoln and 
served him as an adviser. He also served 
under later Presidents as marshal and 
recorder of deeds in the District of Co- 
lumbia. In 1888 he was appointed minis- 
ter of Haiti and held that post for 2 
years. 

Douglass purchased Cedar Hill in 1877 
and lived there until his death in 1895. 
The substantial house and grounds sym- 
bolized his achievements, including a 
measure of affluence. In the home Doug- 
lass kept the bill of sale which released 
him from slavery at a cost to English 
friends of $710.96; an order signed by 
Lincoln; and a gift of silver from Queen 
Victoria, 

Together with the Frederick Douglass 
Memorial and Historical Association, the 
National Association of Colored Women’s 
Clubs wisely and generously undertook 
to preserve the Douglass home so that 
future generations, both black and white, 
can be reminded of the enduring contri- 
bution that one exslave made to his 
country. 

A grateful nation can do no less than 
complete this work without further 
delay. 

S. 2076 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart) be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 2076) to provide 
for the establishment and administra- 
tion of a National Disaster Control Fund. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

S. 2114 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inovve), I ask unanimous consent that, 
at its next printing, the name of the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii (Mr. Fonc) be added 
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as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 2114) to pro- 

vide for the conveyance of certain real 

property situated in the State of Hawaii 
to the State of Hawaii 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
S. 2488 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its nextprint- 
ing, the name of the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER) be added as a cosponsor 
of the bill (S, 2488) to amend section 
4(h) of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion Charter Act so as to authorize the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to insure 
loans made to farmers for the construc- 
tion or purchase of grain storage facilities 
for storage of grain on the farm. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


COLLECTION OF FEDERAL UNEM- 
PLOYMENT TAX IN QUARTERLY 
INSTALLMENTS—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 64 


Mr. CURTIS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 9951), to provide for 
the collection of the Federal unemploy- 
ment tax in quarterly installments dur- 
ing each taxable year; to make status of 
employer depend on employment during 
preceding as well as current taxable 
year; to exclude from the computation 
of the excess the balance in the employ- 
ment security administration account as 
of the close of fiscal years 1970 through 
1972; to raise the limitation on the 
amount authorized to be made available 
for expenditure out of the employment 
security administration account by the 
amounts so excluded; and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 65 AND 66 


Mr. GOODELL submitted two amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 9951, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
VETERANS HOSPITAL AND MEDI- 
CAL CARE BILLS 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators, I wish to 
announce at this time that the Subcom- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, of which I 
am chairman, of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, will hold hearings 
on July 17, beginning at 9:30 a.m., on 
nine bills which would amend title 38, 
United States Code, so as to broaden 
hospital and medical care benefits for 
certain veterans. 

The bills to be considered are S. 345, 
introduced by Senator JosepH M. MON- 
tora, to eliminate the 6-month limita- 
tion on the furnishing of nursing home 
care in the case of veterans with service- 
connected disabilities; S. 1279, also in- 
troduced by the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico, to provide that any 
disability of a veteran who is a former 
prisoner of war is presumed to be service- 
connected for purposes of hospitalization 
and outpatient care; S. 1949, introduced 
by Senator DANIEL Inovye, to permit the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
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share with public or private persons the 
cost of nursing home care for veterans 
in Alaska and Hawaii; and six House- 
passed bills—H.R. 692, to extend the 
length of time community nursing home 
care may be provided at the expense of 
the United States; H.R. 693, to provide 
that veterans who are 70 years of age or 
older shall be deemed to be unable to 
defray the expenses of necessary hospital 
or domiciliary care; H.R. 2768, to elimi- 
nate the 6-month limitation on the fur- 
nishing of nursing home care for veter- 
ans with service-connected disabilities; 
H.R. 3130, to provide that the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs may furnish 
medical services for non-service-con- 
nected disability to any war veteran who 
has total disability from a service-con- 
nected disability; H.R. 9334, to promote 
the care and treatment of veterans in 
State veterans homes; and H.R. 9634, to 
improve and make more effective the 
Veterans’ Administration program of 
sharing specialized medical resources. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARING ON 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce the scheduling of a 
hearing before the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee on Wednesday, July 
9, at 9:30 a.m. in room 4232 on the fol- 
lowing pending nominations for execu- 
tive appointments: 

Dr. Roger O. Egeberg, of California, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Hubert B. Heffner, of California, 
to be Deputy Director of the Office of 
Science and Technology. 

Mr. William David McElroy, of Mary- 
land, to be Director of the National 
Science Foundation. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
AMENDMENTS TO THE VOTING 
RIGHTS ACT OF 1965 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights will hold hearings 
on S. 818, S. 2507, and S. 2456, bills to 
amend the Voting Rights Act of 1965, 
and has changed the hearings rooms as 
follows: 

July 9 and 10 at 10 a.m., room 324, 
Senate Office Building. 

July 11 at 10 a.m., room 2228, New 
Senate Office Building. 

Anyone wishing further information, 
please contact the subcommittee office. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Bethel B. Larey, of Arkansas, to be 
U.S. attorney for the western district of 
Arkansas for the term of 4 years, vice 
Charles M. Conway, resigned. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on or 
before Monday, July 14, 1969, any repre- 
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sentations or objections they may wish 
to present concerning the above nomi- 
nation, with a further statement whether 
it is their intention to appear at any 
hearing which may be scheduled. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF SHOWING OF 
DOCUMENTARY ENTITLED “THE 
FACES OF RUSSIA” 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that there will be a show- 
ing of the films I took in Russia during 
the latter part of last year. The film will 
be shown on Thursday and Friday in 
the Senate auditorium at 4 p.m., 6:30 
p.m., and 8 p.m. on each day. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the notice be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the notice 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER (D, La.) an- 
nounces the first showing of his documentary 
film entitled “The Faces of Russia” on 
Thursday and Friday, July 10th and 11th. 
The film will be shown in the Senate audi- 
torium, G-308, at 4:00, 6:30, and 8:00 p.m. 
on each day. 

“The Faces of Russia” was photographed 
by Senator ELLENDER while visiting virtually 
every part of the U.S.S.R. last fall. The film 
is in color, with sound. 

Senator ELLENDER, the Senate’s second- 
ranking Democrat, said that the film should 
be helpful and instructive to the Congress 
during the ABM debate, and in the drafting 
of policies in the context of the cold war. 

Members of Congress, their families, staff, 
guests, and the general public are cordially 
invited to attend. 


CITIZENS CRUSADE FOR CLEAN 
WATER 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, as never 
before in our history Congress and the 
American people are deeply concerned 
about the asaults being made on our en- 
vironment by pollution. This concern 
surfaced again last week when a major 
and unprecedented coalition of industry, 
labor, consumers, professional and con- 
servation organizations, launched a citi- 
zens crusade for clean water. 

The crusade was the spontaneous reac- 
tion of these groups to the woefully in- 
adequate budget request for clean water 
appropriations. Their common action 
speaks eloquently of their conviction of 
the American people—that we must 
begin now to improve the quality of our 
environment. Each day others join their 
ranks, and I ask unanimous consent that 
a current listing of these organizations 
be printed in the Recor» along with press 
accounts of their activities. 

There being no objection, the list and 
articles were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

American Association of University Women. 

AFL/CIO. 

American Fisheries Society. 

American Institute of Architects, 

American Paper Institute. 

Association of Interpretive Naturalists. 

Citizens Committee on Natural Resources. 

Consumer Federation of America. 

Izaak Walton League of America. 

Monsanto Biodize Systems, Monsanto 
Chemical. 

National Association of Counties. 

National Audubon Society. 
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National Fisheries Institute. 

National Rifle Association. 

National Wildlife Federation. 

Society of American Foresters. 

South Jersey Shellfishermans Association. 

Sport Fishing Institute. 

The American Forestry Association. 

The Conservation Foundation. 

The League of Women Voters of the United 
States. 

The National Association of Soil and Water 
Conservation Districts. 

The Sierra Club. 

The Wilderness Society. 

The American Institute of Planners. 

The Wildlife Society. 

Trout Unlimited. 

United Auto Workers. 

United Steelworkers of America. 

U.S. Conference of City Health Officers. 

U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

Wildlife Management Institute. 


[From the Washington Post, June 9, 1969] 
ONE BILLION DOLLARS FOR CLEAN WATER URGED 


Maryland Gov. Marvin Mandel pleaded 
with a U.S. Senate subcommittee yesterday 
to appropriate a full $1 billion authorized 
for community sewage plants next year, in- 
stead of the $214 million sought by the Nixon 
Administration, 

Mandel was a key witness for the Citizens 
Crusade for Clean Water, a group of three 
dozen national and local organizations that 
opened a clean water campaign yesterday. 

Budgetary stresses resulting from the Viet- 
nam war have kept Federal outlay slow, de- 
spite large authorizations voted by Congress 
in the 1966 Clean Water Restoration Act. 

Mandel said his State’s water cleanup pro- 
gram “will die” unless the Federal Govern- 
ment begins giving the states and communi- 
ties the money it promised them under the 
1966 law. 

Maryland, he said, had planned community 


treatment plants and set up a sanitary fa- 
cilities fund on the basis of an anticipated 
$57.5 million in Federal grants from fiscal 
1968 to 1971, but would get only $14 million 
at the current rate of Federal appropriations. 

“The sanitary facilities fund will go broke 
early in fiscal 1970 unless Federal appro- 


priations are increased,” the Democratic 
Governor said. He added, “Our people are fed 
up with billion-dollar talk and million-dol- 
lar action,” 

Mandel’s demand for the full appropria- 
tion was echoed by Douglas Merrifield, of St. 
Joseph, Md., who spoke for the National 
League of Cities and U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, and by spokesmen for other groups 
sponsoring the crusade. 

The grants would actually generate far 
more than $1 billion in construction, since 
communities normally match them 50-50 or 
better. Municipal sewage is one of the ma- 
jor sources of water pollution in the United 
States. 

The request for $1 billion in appropria- 
tions was endorsed by Senate Air and Water 
Pollution Subcommittee Chairman Edmund 
S. Muskie (D-Me.) and senior Republican 
J. Caleb Boggs (R-Del.). 

When Allen J. Ellender (D-La.), presiding 
at the hearing as chairman of the Senate 
Public Works Appropriations Subcommittee, 
asked Muskie for a figure that would have a 
“realistic” chance of getting through Con- 
gress, Muskie said, “Some $600 million can 
be effectively spent, I’m informed.” 

The three-dozen groups that have come 
together to form the Citizens Crusade for 
Clean Water include the Conservation 
Foundation, Wilderness Society, U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, Natural Resources Coun- 
cil of America, United Auto Workers, AFL— 
CIO, National League of Cities, League of 
Women Voters, National Association of 
Counties, Izaak Walton League, Sierra Club, 
National Wildlife Federation and National 
Audubon Society. 
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One BILLION DOLLARS To CLEAN UP WATER 
ASKED BY CITIZENS CRUSADE 


(By Roberta Hornig) 


A coalition of conservation and labor 
groups and state and local government of- 
ficials today opened a campaign to put pres- 
sure on the Nixon administration to come 
up with the money needed to clean up the 
nation’s water. 

The “Citizens Crusade for Clean Water” 
will seek immediately to get Congress to ap- 
propriate $1 billion to help states and munic- 
ipalities build sewage treatment plants. 
This represents the dollar gap between what 
Congress said it would spend to combat wa- 
ter pollution when it passed a clean water 
act in 1966 and what it has appropriated. 

The group already has sent a telegram to 
President Nixon, pleading for more funds for 
cleaner water. 


MANDEL TO TESTIFY 


Delegates from the group, which represents 
more than 35 organizations having a mem- 
bership estimated at about 10 million, were 
appearing at a special hearing before the 
Senate subcommittee on public works: 

Among those scheduled to testify was 
Maryland Gov. Marvin Mandel, 

The coalition is made up of groups that 
often disagree, but have joined forces on the 
clean-water issue to galvanize public support. 


PUT ASIDE DIFFERENCES 


The committee's coordinator, J. W. Pen- 
fold, head of the Izaak Walton League of 
America, told a press conference: 

“Our differences in objectives, programs, 
purposes, policies and procedures have all 
been put aside for the moment so as to join 
our voices in a single demand upon which we 
all agree.” 

The organizations represented include the 
AFL-CIO, American Fisheries Society, Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, American Institute 
of Architects, Association of Interpretative 
Naturalists, Association of State and Inter- 
state Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tors, Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, and Conservation Foundation. 

Also, the Consumer Federation of America, 
Izaak Walton League, League of Women Vot- 
ers, National Association of Counties, Na- 
tional Audubon Society, National League of 
Cities, National Wildlife Federation, Sierra 
Club, Sport Fishing Institute, United Auto 
Workers, U.S. Conference of City Health Of- 
ficers, U.S. Conference of Mayors, United 
Steelworkers of America, Wilderness Society, 
Wildlife Management Institute, and Wildlife 
Society. 

SUPPLY STAFF AID 

Penfold said the coalition has no budget, 
but that each organization is providing some 
staff aid. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
authorizes $1 billion to be spent for treat- 
ment-plant construction in fiscal 1970 alone. 
It begins July 1. 

But in budgets proposed by both the John- 
son and Nixon administrations, only $214 
million in spending was recommended. 

Interior Secretary Walter J. Hickel, who is 
in charge of cleaning up waters, made a spe- 
cial plea for $600 million, but got nowhere. 

At today’s press conference, a spokesman 
for the coalition released a tabulation by 
states showing that local governments have 
grant applications totaling $2.5 billion on file 
with the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration. 


Christian Science 
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COALITION PROMOTES CLEAN WATER 
(By Robert Cahn) 
WASHINGTON.—A new nationwide coalition 
of citizen groups organized to fight water 


pollution is making its presence felt in places 
that count. 


[From the Monitor, 
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Representing 35 organizations—with more 
joining every day—the Citizens Crusade for 
Clean Water has made its first goal getting 
some of the money due cities to help fl- 
nance waste-treatment plants. 

On June 6, citizen groups which represent 
more than 6 million people sent a telegram 
to President Nixon. 

They urged the President to increase his 
1970 budget request for waste-treatment con- 
struction from $214 million to the full con- 
gressional authorization of $1 billion. 

On June 9, leaders of the crusade took 
their cause to the Senate public works ap- 
propriations subcommittee. 


VARIETY OF INTERESTS 


Now they are working in their communi- 
ties, explaining the problem to citizens and 
urging that the pressure of public opinion 
be brought to bear on the President and on 
Congress through thousands of telegrams 
and letters. 

The coalition is a mixture of groups that 
often are not on the same side of issues. 
Among organizations in the crusade are the 
AFL-CIO, United Automobile Workers, 
United Steel Workers of America, National 
Association of Counties, National League of 
Cities, United States Conference of Mayors, 
League of Women Voters of America, 
Wilderness Society, National Audubon So- 
ciety, National Rifle Association, National 
Wildlife Federation, Conservation Founda- 
tion, Consumer Federation of America, 
Izaak Walton League, and Citizens Commit- 
tee on Natural Resources. 

In addition, several industrial corpora- 
tions including Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany and the American Paper Institute are 
lending their support to the coalition. 

The problem, which is being severely felt 
in delays for construction of waste-treatment 
plants in many cities, exists because of a 
growing money gap between what Congress 
has authorized, and what the administration 
recommends and what Congress appropriates. 

The Federal Government, under the Clean 
Water Restoration Act of 1966 and later 
amendments, agreed to put up from 35 to 
85 percent of construction funds for city 
sewage-disposal plant construction. In many 
cases, the city puts up 25 percent, the state 
matches with 25 percent, and the Federal 
Government puts up the remainder. 


HUGE BACKLOG OF REQUESTS 


As of March 31 this year, a backlog of $3.2 
billion existed in requests from states on 
pending applications to the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration (FWPCA) 
for assistance. The Johnson Administration 
had requested only $214 million, and despite 
the urging of Interior Secretary Walter J. 
Hickel for $600 million, the Nixon adminis- 
tration’s 1970 budget kept to the $214 million 
figure. 

Meanwhile, 14 states that have been ad- 
vancing the federal share to cities in antici- 
pation of federal funding, are being left in 
difficult positions. At the present time these 
states, including New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Maine, Pennsylvania and 
Michigan, are out $635 million in these 
advances. 

Miss Olga M. Madar, United Automobile 
Workers representative on the citizen cru- 
sade, explained the plight of her own state, 
Michigan. 

“Last November, the people of Michigan, 
with a 70 percent ‘yes’ vote, passed a $335 
bond issue for treatment abatement, Miss 
Madar said. Legislation has just been en- 
acted by the state as to how the money shall 
be appropriated. But under the present fed- 
eral request totaling $214 million, Michigan 
would be allowed only a little over $7 million. 

MOBILIZATION URGED 

“This is the time to mobilize citizen sup- 
port. The people are willing to pay for the 
pollution problem that has accumulated 
through no fault of their own. 
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“The UAW intends to work in all of our 
communities through political-action lines. 
We will be getting out the information to our 
membership and asking them to exert pres- 
sure on the federal government. 

“In testimony before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, Maryland Gov. Marvin 
Mandel said even though the state had set 
up a sanitary-facilities fund, so much money 
had to be advanced to cities that the fund 
would go broke early in fiscal 1970 unless 
federal appropriations were increased. 

“If the reason for deferring construction 
of these plants is so save money, this is short- 
sighted,” Governor Mandel said. “Costs are 
increasing about 15 percent a year. If we 
delay five years, the cost will be double.” 

The new citizens crusade was organized 
following a meeting last April of the Natu- 
ral Resources Council of America, a society 
of major national and regional conserva- 
tion organizations. The meeting had been 
briefed by David Dominick, new director 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration, who had explained the short- 
age of federal funds and the effects on states 
and cities. 

IDEA SPREADS QUICKLY 

After the meeting, the executive commit- 
tee of the resources council decided to look 
into the possibilities of forming a citizen 
coalition, The idea caught on, and by early 
June, 26 organizations had joined in the ef- 
fort. The citizens crusade is being coordi- 
nated by Joseph W. Penfold. 

The shortage of funds for water-pollution 
control is somewhat embarrassing to Presi- 
dent Nixon, who has been stressing the ur- 
gency of cleaning up pollution, both before 
and after his election. 

Mr. Nixon’s own postelection task force on 
resources and the environment had been 
highly critical of funding for water pollution 
control. 

“The gap between need and appropriations 
in the air and water pollution programs is 
critical and growing,” the task force advised 
Mr. Nixon in its report. 

“We attach the highest importance to 
these programs, and believe that adequate 
funding will remain a major key to their 
effectiveness,” the report continued. “The 
annual uncertainty of appropriations of ade- 
quate funds for the cost share disrupts or- 
derly local planning and financial arrange- 
ments and breeds distrust of the federal 
government.” 


OUR PRISONERS IN NORTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, one of 
the gravest atrocities being committed 
in the war in Vietnam is the manner 
in which the North Vietnamese hold vir- 
tually incommunicado all prisoners of 
war which they have taken. They permit 
very little information to leak out from 
behind their self-imposed bamboo cur- 
tain about prisoners of war. This has 
left the families of these prisoners of 
war in suspense about the health and 
safety of their husbands. 

I am pleased that Secretary of State 
Rogers has designated Under Secretary 
Richardson the specific task of negotiat- 
ing with the North Vietnam Government 
on release and care of Americans who are 
prisoners of war. It is an encouraging step 
in a continuing effort to secure needed 
information on these men. 

There is also another effort being made 
by the POW wives from all over the coun- 
try who are sending cablegrams to the 
North Vietnam delegation at the Paris 
peace talks. Recently in the Aberdeen 
American News there appeared an article 
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about Mrs. Charles Lane, the wife of a 
South Dakotan, who is a prisoner of war, 
which tells about these activities of the 
wives of the prisoners of war. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pieas From POW Wives Go To Paris 
(By Fran Vandervelde) 


Cablegrams have been delivered to the 
North Vietnam delegation at the Paris peace 
talks at the rate of 10 to 20 a week since 
mid-March. 

So what? At any international conference 
there are Many messages sent to delegates 
daily. 

But these particular cablegrams are dif- 
ferent. They come from a special group. They 
are a plea for fair treatment of prisoners of 
war, treatment specified by the Geneva Con- 
vention and guaranteeing such things as 
neutral inspection of POW camps, the release 
of sick and wounded, release of mail, and fair 
and proper treatment of all prisoners. 

These wives have had no mail, no direct 
word from their husbands since the begin- 
ning of the Paris peace talks. 

“My husband has been missing in action 
for 22 months. His plane was shot down over 
North Vietnam and he is supposedly a pris- 
oner of war,” says the Dakota Midland 
woman who sent a cablegram bound for 
Paris in June. 

She is Mrs. Charles Lane, whose husband 
is a pilot in the Air Force, and from whom 
she has had no direct word since his plane 
was downed by a MIG. 

She and other POW wives over the coun- 
try are sending the cablegrams (enough 
have been arranged to keep going through 
September), and requesting newspapers to 
publish editorials and stories to try to bring 
about North Vietnam's observance of Ge- 
neva Convention rulings in dealing with 
prisoners of war in that land. 

“We hope that through the cablegrams, 
editorials and artcles in newspapers and 
magazines, North Vietnam might respond to 
evidence that the free world feels that a 
respectable government in the world commu- 
nity should treat its prisoners of war hu- 
manely, and abide by the Geneva rulings in 
relation to treatment of war prisoners,” says 
Mrs. Lane. 

This concerted effort by POW wives over 
the country started in March in California. 
A POW wife hadn't received a Christmas 
letter from her husband, as she had in 
former years. She decided to send a cable- 
gram to Paris, and asked her friends to do 
likewise, and to ask their friends to join in. 

So it was that this California start was 
brought to the attention of a Pennsylvania 
friend of Mrs. Lane. That friend wrote to 
Mrs. Lane. 

The cable message program continues, and 
so does the group’s plea to others to bring 
pressure on “the powers that be” to help the 
POW's plight. 

It was after Secretary of Defense Laird 
made his appeal to North Vietnam that the 
women started their requests to newspapers 
on the local, national and international 
levels, and their pleas to others to join in 
their efforts. 

“No one wants war,” she asserts. “I'm a 
loyal American, and I hope President Nixon 
can solve the Vietnam problems. But we can’t 
leave until the South Vietnam government is 
strong enough to carry on against Com- 
munism.” 

Patriotism to Mrs. Lane has been a natural 
part of growing up. “It starts in the home. 
It’s the responsibility of the parents to teach 
it.” 

She is proud to be patriotic. She is proud 
that President Nixon praised South Dakota 
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students in his recent talk at Madison, said 
he was glad to see that these Midwestern 
young people consider education a privilege, 
and that it is good to see both parents and 
students working to further their educa- 
tional opportunities. But she thinks the stu- 
dent protesters in other parts of the U.S. 
have done more harm than good, especially in 
regards to goals of peace. 

“President Nixon is going to bring my 
Daddy home,” expresses the hope of the 
Lanes’ two little daughters, Julie, who is 344, 
and JoAnne, to be 2 in July. In fact, an 
American-News clipping which included 
Nixon’s picture was about in shreds by the 
time Julie had carried it around for several 
weeks and told friends about her hopes for 
Daddy’s return. 

The little girls keep Mom well occupied. 
“A lot of our time is spent at the parks,” she 
says. A lot is spent in playing games, working 
with jig-saw puzzles for tots, and story hours. 
Mrs. Lane isn’t working—outside her home, 
that is—for she feels that with the girls' 
Daddy gone, “they would be cheated with 
& part-time mother.” 

The three were having a good time together 
Wednesday afternoon, the day that storm 
clouds and sunshine kept playing tag in the 
sky, and trips outdoors to play in the sun 
resulted in a return of rain and wet clothes 
for the girls. “Yes, they keep me busy, 
especially on rainy days,” laughs this pretty 
young mother of two sweet little girls. 


A RETURN TO THE THREE R’S ON 
THE COLLEGE CAMPUS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I was par- 
ticularly struck by a commencement 
address given at Wagner College on June 
1, 1969, by Francis H. Horn, president, 
the Commission on Independent Colleges 
and Universities of the State of New 
York. Dr. Horn was also president of the 
University of Rhode Island, Kingston, 
R.I., where he did an outstanding job. 

Dr. Horn spoke of campus unrest and 
relates this all-pervading subject to the 
role and status of the smaller private 
institutions. I was also especially inter- 
ested in a sentence of Dr. Horn’s where 
he stated: 

I do, however, want to urge the necessity 
of a return to the three R’s on the college 
campus. These collegiate three R's are re- 
spect, responsibility, and rationality. 


Perhaps if both students and school 
administrators took heed of Dr. Horn’s 
address they would find it most bene- 
ficial. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEEDED ON THE COLLEGE CAMPUS: A RETURN 
TO THE THREE R's 
(By Dr. Francis H. Horn) 


It is a pleasure to be here at these com- 
mencement exercises on this lovely hilltop 
campus, just a short ferry ride from down- 
town Manhattan, or a quick trip across the 
Verrazano Bridge to the center of Brooklyn, 
yet seemingly so remote from the hurly- 
burly, the tensions, and the crushing prob- 
lems of metropolitan New York. You Wagner 
graduates are fortunate in having spent your 
college years here in an almost bucolic en- 
vironment, yet close enough to the big city 
to enable you to share its educational and 
cultural advantages, to participate in its 
bustle and movement, and to feel a part of 
its all-pervasive dynamism. In effect, you 
have had the best of two worlds and the 
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thought of giving up this pleasant life, of 
terminating your Wagner experience, must 
temper the joy you feel at receiving your 
degrees today. 

But commencement is a time to be happy 
and I appreciate the opportunity to share 
with you graduates and your families and 
friends the satisfaction of this occasion. It is 
an important and memorable event in your 
lives, but with the joy you feel that you 
have finally “made it” must go thankfulness 
to Almighty God and a commitment to use 
your education in His service and that of 
your fellowmen. 

I need scarcely remind you graduates how 
proud your parents are today and how much 
you owe to them, many of whom have made 
sacrifices to enable you to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a college education. You owe 
much also to your professors, who have 
helped you lay the foundation for your 
further education or your occupational 
career. For them, your teachers, and for 
myself, I congratulate you warmly on your 
graduation today. 

It is always a pleasure for me to participate 
in commencement exercises. I delivered a 
commencement address last night in Syra- 
cuse (It was quite different from this one) 
and I have two more to go, one of them, 
incidentally, in Las Vegas! But I am especial- 
ly pleased to have been invited by your 
president to come to Wagner today. Dr. 
Davidson is an old friend. In addition, he 
was a member of the Commission on Inde- 
pendent Colleges and Universities when it 
brought me back to New York from Rhode 
Island to be its president. I have enjoyed 
working with Dr. Davidson and have learned 
to admire and respect his sound professional 
competence and his high personal integrity. 
Wagner is fortunate that at this time of 
crisis in American higher education, it has 
Arthur Davidson as its president. 

Because of my position as a spokesman for 
the private sector of higher education, I want 
to say a word about the importance of pre- 
serving in this country its dual system of 
public and private colleges and universities, 
Fortunately, both the Governor and the legis- 
lature in New York have demonstrated that 
they want this states to continue its strong 
dual system, Governor Rockefeller, a year ago, 
after commenting on the phenomenal growth 
of the State university, declared “we must 
also have vigorous private colleges and uni- 
versities standing alongside our public sys- 
tem. For our private institutions have special 
qualities that are irreplaceable and must be 
preserved.” 

The Governor had acted on that conviction 
two years ago, when in conjunction with the 
Board of Regents, he appointed the Select 
Committee on the Future of Private and In- 
dependent Higher Education in New York 
State, headed by Ford Foundation President 
McGeorge Bundy. The Governor charged 
the Committee to advise “how the state can 
help preserve the strength and vitality of 
our private and independent institutions of 
higher education, yet at the same time keep 
them free.” The Committee, as you know, 
concluded that these objectives could best 
be met by a program of direct State aid to 
institutions of higher education, including 
when constitutionally possible, the church- 
related institutions like Wagner. The Goy- 
ernor then submitted bills, backed by the 
Board of Regents, to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Bundy Committee. A year 
ago the legislation establishing the principle 
of State support for private higher education 
became law. This year’s legislature appro- 
priated over $20,000,000 for this support. In 
addition, the legislature passed a bill making 
the church-related colleges eligible for such 
aid. The Governor's action on this bill is 
not yet known, but our Commission urged 
his approval. The Bundy Committee made a 
strong and thoroughly convincing case for 
including the church-related institutions, 
Catholic and Protestant—although, obvious- 
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ly, not the theological seminaries—in the 
state-aid program. Colleges like Wagner serve 
the public interest just as do branches of the 
State University or of City University. Soon, 
it is hoped, these colleges will benefit from 
the program of state assistance to private 
institutions. 

If by any chance, however, church-related 
colleges like Wagner do not become eligible 
for direct state aid, they should not, in my 
opinion, so modify their legal and organiza- 
tional structure in order to qualify as a non- 
sectarian institution that they repudiate 
their religious orientation and perhaps com- 
promise their basic Christian character. One 
Lutheran College in New York State has al- 
ready officially severed its connection with 
the Church. I am not criticizing the College’s 
decision; but I believe it would be a great 
loss for American higher education if similar 
action were taken by many other church- 
related colleges—Catholic or Protestant. 

Many colleges founded as church colleges 
have become non-denominational and non- 
sectarian, including my own alma mater, 
Dartmouth, where President Davidson was a 
professor for some years, But something im- 
portant has disappeared in the process: the 
positive cultivation of moral and spiritual 
values, the encouragement of a religious 
commitment. 

In an avowedly church-related college like 
Wagner, there is a definite emphasis, as your 
catalogue states, on quickening “the stu- 
dent’s understanding of Christian beliefs and 
values,” and on encouraging “the growth of 
religious convictions.” I do not argue for a 
narrow sectarianism, intolerant or neglectful 
of other points of view or perhaps limiting 
faculty and students to adherents of one 
religious creed or denomination. But I do 
argue that our system of higher education 
will be much the poorer if we do not have 
a fair number of church-related colleges 
where the commitment to Christian values is 
emphasized and significant. 

Convinced as I am of the importance of 
the Christian College, I believe that the 
sponsoring churches should strengthen their 
ties to their colleges, increase their financial 
support—alas, in all too many cases today, a 
mere pittance of what should be supplied, 
and take such other positive steps as will 
assist the institutions in making their Chris- 
tian emphasis a meaningful and inspiring 
influence on the campus. 

This, it seems to me, is especially impor- 
tant in these days of the confusion and 
change and discontent that surround the 
lives of all of us, but which effect the young 
most of all. Not only are our traditional 
values under attack, especially by college stu- 
dents, but also by many of their teachers as 
well, but indeed all of society, our whole way 
of life, seems threatened by the more militant 
activists in our colleges and universities. 
One is shocked by the resort to violence— 
in our cities but especially on our cam- 
puses. I want to devote the rest of these re- 
marks this afternoon to some observations 
about the student revolt, noting, inciden- 
tally, that the trouble is not exclusively a 
revolt of our college students, but involves a 
minority of the faculty, though like the stu- 
dent radicals, a very active minority. It is 
somewhat surprising, in my opinion, that 
the growing public disenchantment with 
colleges and universities seems directed al- 
most exclusively at the students. It is seldom 
aimed at the militant faculty members for 
whom the rejection of rational action is a 
repudiation of their professional commit- 
ment to things of the mind, In the long run, 
I am persuaded, higher education may suf- 
fer more deeply from the irresponsibility and 
tactics of faculties than from the demands 
and the destruction of students. In any case, 
it is imperative that the violence be stopped 
and the campus returned to what it is in- 
tended to be—a place of teaching and learn- 
ing. 

Violence is not, as Rap Brown and the 
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Black Panthers are saying, “as American as 
cherry pie.” If it is true, as a leader of the 
Panthers said last Sunday in a church in my 
neighborhood, “power comes from the barrel 
of a gun” and “you put a 38 on your hip and 
you get respect,” and people act on that 
theory, then our society is as surely doomed 
as if someone dropped a nuclear bomb. A 
year ago this week when Senator Robert 
Kennedy was dead, a victim of gun power, 
President Johnson pleaded in a nationwide 
television address: “So let us—for God's 
sake—resolve to live under the law. Let us 
put an end to violence and the preaching of 
violence.” 

We must begin on the campuses, for it is 
the colleges and universities which have 
stood for many centuries as the citadels of 
reason, for the very opposite of emotion and 
passion which erupt into violence. The SDS 
and other militants are right, given their 
assumptions, in attacking the Establishment 
through institutions of higher education, If 
they can bring down the colleges and uni- 
versities, the collapse of society is inevitable. 
I was appalled a year ago when in a com- 
mencement address, historian Will Durant 
cautioned educators not to become unduly 
alarmed over campus turbulence, which he 
referred to as just the “measles of intel- 
lectual growth.” 

The past year has been the most turmoil- 
filled in the whole history of American higher 
education. Serious violence has occurred at 
dozens of institutions. In one two-week pe- 
riod last month, over 200 fires broke out, 
apparently set, in New York City colleges 
and universities. Institutions have been 
closed by violence or to avoid violence and 
thousands of students denied the instruction 
they came to college to get. 

If this violence is not curbed, and the 
campuses brought under control—and that 
quickly—the damage to higher education 
and ultimately to society may be irreparable. 
Professor Sidney Hook of N.Y.U., a noted 
radical over the years, has pointed out that 
“When black students and SDS radicals use 
the same methods Nazi students employed to 
destroy the Weimar Republic and trample 
into the dust traditional ideals of academic 
freedom, then no matter how different their 
rhetoric may be, fundamentally both are 
enemies of the rational process and of those 
values of civilization which have developed 
over the centuries against the forces of ob- 
scurantism and barbarism,” 

It is apparent that if the colleges and uni- 
versities do not put their houses in order, 
outside forces will try to do it for them. 
Legislatures and the Congress have already 
moved not only to penalize students in- 
volved in campus violence, but also to take 
punitive measures against the institutions, 
Alumni and friends of higher education are 
curtailing, or threatening to curtail their 
financial support if the disturbances are not 
stopped. If student revolt continues as it 
has this past year, I am convinced that the 
American public will increasingly deny the 
support and the freedom which are essen- 
tial to the health and vitality of American 
higher education. 

What must we do if we are to avoid catas- 
trophe? It is not my purpose to analyze the 
causes of today’s student unrest. Nor do I 
intend to expound my views that students 
must be involved more directly in the af- 
fairs of alma mater without turning the 
control or operation of the institution over 
to them. I do, however, want to urge the 
necessity of a return to the three R's on the 
college campus. These collegiate three R’s 
are respect, responsibility, and rationality. 

All in the academic community must re- 
establish respect for one another. We elders 
must learn to respect our students, to try to 
understand them, and to work with them to 
improve our educational institutions and our 
society in general, Conversely, you of the 
younger generation must learn to respect us 
of the older generation. You must recognize 
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that those of us over thirty are not ali hypo- 
critical, venal self-seekers, that we have 
learned some useful and practical things 
from experience, that some of us at least have 
acquired a little wisdom about life that is 
worth heeding, and that we too have hopes 
and ideals and are committed to a better 
world for ail individuals and all nations. 
Somehow we must find through mutual re- 
spect the means to bridge the generation 
gap and to join forces to work for the better 
world which we all desire. 

In this process, we must recognize the need 
to treat others with the respect we expect 
others to show to us. Shouting ob- 
scenities, shoving speakers from the micro- 
phone, refusing to hear out someone with 
whom one disagrees, carrying people bodily 
from their offices—such rudeness and incivil- 
ity are to be deplored and hopefully will soon 
disappear from the college scene. This is not 
to inhibit freedom of speech and dissent or 
the right of peaceful protest. It is to eschew 
the barbarities that characterize too many 
campus confrontations, 

We also need to re-establish a sense of re- 
sponsibility, not only on the part of student, 
but also on the part of faculties and admin- 
istrations. Too many institutions of higher 
education have neglected their responsibility 
to their students, especially the responsibility 
for good teaching. If our students had en- 
joyed better teaching, we would hear much 
less about the relevancy of the curriculum— 
since a good teacher makes any subject rele- 
vant to his students—and have much less 
student discontent capable of being whipped 
up into violence. 

But on the student side there has also 
been a serious lack of responsibility. There 
is too little concern for the rights of other 
students, or, indeed for the rights of faculty 
to teach undisturbed by hecklers, for ex- 
ample. The ruthless and senseless detruction 
of college property is nothing short of crim- 
inal. Such destruction serves no useful pur- 
pose—it is not a case of property having 
priority over human need. It is especially 
difficult to understand what motivates stu- 
dents to destroy a professor’s notes, burn a 
dean’s correspondence, overturn library card 
catalogues, set fire to the library itself. Last 
month a fire set at the Indiana University 
graduate library destroyed books valued at 
$600,000, The breaking of windows and simi- 
lar vandalism are bad enough; the destruc- 
tion of scholarly or historical material is the 
work of savages and its perpetrators have no 
place in an institution of higher learning. It 
is time for the academic community to re- 
gain its sense of responsibility. 

And finally, there must be a return to ra- 
tionality, to the process of reason. Today's 
student generation increasingly repudiates 
reason. There was a time, Robert Hutchins 
has said, when “rational living was the goal 
of life.” This no longer is a goal of the young. 
They are suspicious of reason unless, as one 
N.Y. Times commentator put it, it is “adorned 
with emotion’s clappings.” They believe one 
must feel and act before one thinks. Typical 
is the reported statement of a Stanford stu- 
dent leader: “It’s time we stopped thinking 
and started feeling.” Sincerity, not rationality 
has become the goal. 

But this way lies catastrophe. In his recent 
inaugural address at the University of Chi- 
cago, President Edward Levi warned: “We 
should reaffirm our commitment to the way 
of reason, without -vhich a university be- 
comes a menace and a caricature.” And Pro- 
fessor Arthur Schlesinger recently said, “I 
can imagine nothing worse for our society 
than a rejection of reasoned analysis by the 
young. In the long run,” he wrote in an im- 
portant little book on violence, “any sane 
society must rest on freedom and reason. If 
we abandon this, we abandon everything.” 

If somehow in the year or years ahead we 
can on our campuses reestablish the rule 
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of reason and restore law and order—and I 
realize the unhappy visions of George Wal- 
lace and Mayor Daley’s police that the phrase 
conjures up—there is a greater likelihood 
that we can begin to rebuild our society, 
which seems to be falling apart. It will not 
be easy. Campus violence has seeped into 
high schools and even into the junior highs. 
The tactics of disruption and revolt are being 
learned all too well by our adolescents, and 
the SDS is actively working to teach them 
its tactics. The eighteer -year-old chairman 
of the New York Afro-American Students 
Association (a high-school group) recently 
stated: “If you think there are militant peo- 
ple in the high schools, you’ve seen nothing 
until you've seen the 11- and 12-year-olds 
in the next few years.” 

The outlook is terrifying. Unless ways are 
found to reverse this trend toward violence— 
to return our students—and our faculties as 
well—to respect, responsibility, and rational- 
ity—the future is as bleak as if, as I have 
said, someone triggered us into nuclear war. 
I wish I had the formula for bringing order 
and peace, and the freedom to teach and 
to learn, back into our colleges and univer- 
sities. I do know that it must somehow be 
found—and soon, 

I also know that students must be in- 
volved in finding the answer. I am convinced, 
moreover, that the voting age must be re- 
duced to eighteen, so that our young people 
can make their influence felt through nor- 
mal democratic channels. Unquestionably, 
some of the demonstrations and rioting that 
have occurred on campuses springs from 
youth’s frustrations at their inability under 
existing political circumstances to influence 
policy on the war in Vietnam and the lack 
of war on poverty and racism here at home. 
Giving young people the vote might substan- 
tially decrease their recourse to riot and vio- 
lence. The participation of college students 
in the McCarthy and Bobby Kennedy cam- 
paigns prior to the last election demonstrates 
their eagerness to work for the improvement 
of society through establishd political chan- 
nels. 

In any case, I know that discouraged as 
we elders may be about our present-day stu- 
dents, they are our sons and daughters, and 
the students whom we have taught, and the 
shape of tomorrow’s world lies with them, 
with young people like you graduates. In 
many respects you graduates are smarter than 
our generation, and better prepared than we 
were to take your places in society. In addi- 
tion, you have a greater opportunity than any 
previous generation to make this a better 
world. The world could be on the threshold 
of its greatest development in recorded his- 
tory. Soon men will set foot on the moon 
and in the 80's, on Mars; they will also set 
up housekeeping on the ocean floor. Man 
holds within his grasp the possibility of end- 
ing everywhere the age-old scourges of hun- 
ger, disease and war. Given individuals with 
the intelligence and good will and moral 
courage to bring it about, the world can, 
with Divine help, achieve a new era of peace 
and prosperity and justice such as it has 
hitherto never known, 

So it’s an exciting time to be graduating 
from college. It’s exciting because the future, 
despite my pessimistic observations on vio- 
lence, which will, I know, eventually be over- 
come, holds out great promise for you. It 
is a future needing and demanding as never 
before, your talents and your energies and 
your dedication to something bigger than 
yourself. You enjoy unusual opportunities 
for service and achievement and happiness. 
So I congratulate you again upon your grad- 
uation today and urge you to remain true to 
the high ideals and the Christian commit- 
ment you have experienced here at Wagner. 
I wish you good luck and Godspeed in what- 
ever lies ahead for you. 


July 7, 1969 


REPORT TO TEXANS ON THE 
AMERICAN FOLKLIFE FOUNDA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Richardson, Tex., Daily News of June 
23, 1969, carried my report to my fellow 
Texans on S. 1591, a bill to create an 
American Folklife Foundation, which I 
have introduced in this Congress. This 
article sets forth my reasons for intro- 
ducing this proposal. I hope my col- 
leagues in the Senate will support the 
measure. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Senator 
Yarborough’s Newsletter,” from the 
Richardson, Tex., Daily News of June 23, 
1969, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR YARBOROUGH’S NEWSLETTER 


We in the United States are fortunate to 
stand in the midst of a vast and varied cul- 
tural heritage. Not only does each American 
enjoy the distinctive ways of his family, his 
ethnic group, his region and occupation 
which comprise his personal folk culture, but 
he also shares with all Americans a common 
body of customs and traditions, 

This folk culture—the folk tales, the folk 
songs, the dances, the art forms, the legends 
and traditions—have been passed on from 
generation to generation with very few at- 
tempts to bring all the folk culture of any 
group together in one collection, 

The tragedy of this situation is that much 
of the folkcustoms and culture has been lost. 
As each year goes by we are in danger of los- 
ing even more and those that study folklore 
now say that a greater danger is the threat 
of radio and television taking it and chang- 
ing it into something else so that our true 
folkculture is lost. 

This country has depended on private cit- 
izens to preserve the quality of folk culture 
for us. All Americans owe a great debt to 
men like Carl Sandburg and to our own fel- 
low Texans John and Allan Lomax, Walter 
Prescott Webb, J. Frank Dobie, and Roy 
Bedichek. We are thankful for the contribu- 
tions of these men, but we need to do some- 
thing more to insure that our folkculture is 
saved and not lost from us, We must do more 
than depend on the work of a few individu- 
als. Just as Texas, with its varied ethnic and 
cultural background, as a great body of 
folklore, s0 Texas has produced some of the 
greatest folklore in America. The legends of 
the land and its people, the cowboy ballads, 
the Negro spirituals, the country music, the 
Mexican corrido, all are worthy of preserva- 
tion. 

It was with this in mind that I introduced 
in the Senate a bill to establish an American 
Folklife Foundation. This Foundation will be 
an agency of the Smithsonian Institution. 

This Folklife Foundation will sponsor pro- 
grams of research and scholarship in Amer- 
ican folklife. It will make grants and award 
scholarships for the study and preservation 
of American folkculture. 

The Smithsonian Institution was the first 
to endorse this bill. Dr. S. Dillon Ripley, 
secretary of the Smithsonian, said, ‘There is 
much to be done in this country in the area 
of American folk tradition, through both 
study and public presentation, and these 
Senator Yarborough's bill will certainly 
encourage.” 

When Allan Lomax heard of the bill, he 
sent a telegram to me saying that he was 
proud that it was a fellow Texan who intro- 
duced the bill, the first bill in Congress to 
establish the American Folklife Foundation. 
Mr. Lomax expressed his concern that with- 
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out the support of the federal government, 
and the platforms the Folklife Foundation 
would provide that we are in danger of losing 
much of the cultural treasure of this nation. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN JUDAISM 
AND OTHER RELIGIONS IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, although 
antireligious, the Soviet Union does guar- 
antee through its laws certain rights to 
religious groups within its borders and 
does permit certain practices. However, 
to Soviet citizens the Jewish faith is de- 
nied rights and practices permitted other 
religions within the U.S.S.R. 

There has been compiled a compari- 
son of the status of Judaism and the 
Soviet’s other religious faiths and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
parison was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoOrRD, as follows: 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN JUDAISM AND OTHER 
RELIGIONS IN THE U.S.S.R. 


Judaism: No central organization, no fed- 
eration of congregations. 

Other religions: The Russian Orthodox 
Church, the Greek Orthodox Church, Islam, 
Buddhism, each have central coordinating 
bodies. 

Judaism: No kinds of communication per- 
mitted among the various Jewish communi- 
ties in the USSR. 

Other religions: Legally authorized to con- 
voke congresses and conference of clergy and 
lay representatives. 

Judaism: Not a single religious publication 
is authorized. 

Other religions: The Russian Orthodox 
Church publishes an Official Review of the 
Patriarchate of Moscow, which emanates 
from the highest body of its hierarchy. It also 
publishes religious texts. The same is true for 
Islam, 

Judaism: No Hebrew Bible authorized since 
1917. 

Other religions: The Bible in Russian, of 
which a first edition was published in 1926 
for the Russian Orthodox Church, was re- 
printed in 1957. Another Bible in Russian 
was published for Baptists. The Koran was 
published for Muslims in 1958. 

Judaism: No edition of Siddur between 
1917 and 1955. In 1956, a single printiag of 
3000 copies was published. 

Other religions: Relatively large quantities 
are available for the various religions, 

Judaism; No government aid. 

Other religions: The government makes 
publishing houses and paper available. 

Judaism: Manufacture of prayer shawls, 
phylacteries, matzo -is practically forbidden. 

Other religions: Permitted to produce the 
entire gamut of ritual objects—candles, 
crucifixes, rosaries, etc. 

Judaism: One synagogue and one rabbi for 
each 25,000 worshippers. (Based on estimate 
made in 1960; since then, the number of 
synagogues and rabbis has declined. 

Other religions: One church for each 1800 
practicing Orthodox, one priest for each 1100 
practicing Orthodox, one church and one 
minister for each 500 Baptists. 

Judaism: A single so-called yeshiva in 
Moscow, with four students. 

Other religions: The Orthodox Church has 
two Academies and eight seminaries. Islam 
has four training centers. 

Judaism: No foreign contacts permitted. 

Other religions: Moslem students study in 
El-Azhar in Cairo; Baptists in Great Britain. 
The Russian Orthodox Church is affiliated 
with the Ecumenical Council of Churches 
and has sent observers to the Council. 
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VIOLENCE IS NOT THE ANSWER 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, Roy 
Wilkins, executive director of the 
NAACP, has been the source of coura- 
geous and sound counsel for the commu- 
nity of America for many years. His ad- 
dress on March 11, 1969, delivered at 
the National Conference on the Church 
and Violence, at Atlanta, is a clear case 
in point. That many more than were in 
attendance at Atlanta may have the op- 
portunity to hear Mr. Wilkins, I ask 
unanimous consent that his remarks be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VIOLENCE Is Not THE ANSWER* 
(By Roy Wilkins) 

Despite the concessions being made in this 
uneasy season to advocates and practitioners 
of violence to compel change in race rela- 
tions in this country, the fact remains that 
violence as a weapon, as a technique, as a 
major instrument of social change, is not 
the weapon of success. 

There is a kind of embarrassment in main- 
taining this position because our political 
officeholders and lately our educators, have 
been vying with one another in yielding 
to naked threats of violence and acts of not 
only aggression, but of destruction. Even our 
churchmen, caught up in their religious 
tenets, have rationalized the bowing to a 
stick-up type of “demand.” The popular ex- 
cuse with all of these has been the umbrella 
contention of deprivation. 

Their capitulation has been all the more 
remarkable when it is remembered that every 
important poll of public opinion—Fortune, 
CBS, Harris, Gallup, Newsweek—has shown 
the black extremists to be but a tiny minor- 
ity of the total Negro population. The polls 
reveals, too, that a goodly percentage of 
young people under 30 believe progress is be- 
ing made and want to go on for better 
schools, better jobs and better neighbor- 
hoods. 

It is true that the Negro American has 
been crassly deprived of his rights and op- 
portunities in a deliberate and systematic 
fashion for decades and generations. He has 
been exploited, robbed, beaten and killed. 
Politically he was long disfranchised and left 
defenseless in the society of his fellows. 

This political disfranchisement made it 
much easier to limit his employment and in- 
come. It facilitated his being herded into 
ghetto compounds with all the denials of 
municipal services and privileges enjoyed by 
others. It left him prey to the maladminis- 
tration of the law and to whimsical inter- 
pretations of his citizenship under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Above all, it 
put him and his children completely at the 
mercy of an inferior Jim Crow school system. 

A great part (but by no means all) of the 
present-day agitation on the school front is 
the result of this massive cheating on school- 
ing. The young black opportunists of the 
day, spanning the period from the tenth 
grade through the graduate school, feel 
justified in demanding all the conditions 
that will guarantee their not being cheated 
as were their forebears. They are, therefore, 
insisting on new rules, on shortcuts, on key 
control spots and on a variety of other 
standards and procedures which not only 
will protect them in their advancement, but 
will actually insure their preferential status. 

In their attempt to secure this status, 


*Adapted from an address delivered at the 
National Conference on the Church of Vio- 
lence sponsored by the Interdenominational 
Theological Center, Atlanta, March 11, 1969. 
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which they regard as a mere evening of the 
score to make up for past inequities, they do 
not rule out the use of violence, According 
to reports which, understandably, are hard 
to verify through the mouths of the people 
most closely concerned, they have used 
threats of immediate physical assault. 

The blunt, abrasive, revolutionary action 
of young black people is stimulated pri- 
marily by the treatment accorded their race 
by the dominant majority population, cer- 
tainly over the past 100 years after slavery 
was supposedly abolished and citizenship in- 
stituted. But it stems, also, from the world- 
wide upheavals of youth in every land against 
the old rules, the old mores, the old moral 
values—against the Establishment. Except 
in some areas of calculation, young black 
Americans are not very different from the 
youth of any other origin. 

It is in these areas of calculation of their 
chances of achieving their goals that the 
Achilles’ heel of the black movement seems 
to lie. Unlike the Negro of the Reconstruc- 
tion period and of the post-Reconstruction 
era, the young blacks today choose to ignore 
in their campaign plotting the inescapable 
fact that they are a very small numerical 
minority, unlike their kinsmen in the Congo 
or Nigeria or Senegal or Kenya or Trinidad 
or Jamaica. 

This numerical position, this powerless- 
ness, is enough to influence sound planning 
by any sound leadership. When there is added 
to this the political disfranchisement and 
fragmentation, even where there is little or 
no disfranchisement, the economic throt- 
tling, the hobbling in public education and 
the pervasive social ostracism rigidly im- 
posed, the realities (which are, in truth and 
not merely rhetorically, hard) make it im- 
perative that black folk, in planning for ef- 
fective ethnic group advancement, plot a 
course which a minority so situated can 
profitably pursue. 

The Negro American has been severely 

Hmited in employment, being confined to 
“Negro jobs” and Negro pay rates in the 
South, with similar, but less harshly labeled, 
policies in effect in the North. White collar 
jobs have been rare. Exclusion from organized 
labor has been either unequivocal and in 
writing or equivocal, laced with trickery, 
double talk and meager, highly restricted 
job opportunities. Farm and home ownership 
were undertaken at considerably more than 
the usual peril, with color bonuses, high in- 
terest rates, technical fine print and even 
nightrides all a part of the high-risk enter- 
prise. 
It is a soft indictment, indeed, to classify 
public education as discouraging. The statis- 
tics on funds spent per capita for the educa- 
tion of white and black children in the 
Southern states in 1900, 1910 and 1920 make 
one weep. There were heartbreaking dif- 
ferences in the length of the school years, in 
educational facilities, and in teaching stand- 
ards. 

These differences make one shudder today 
at the boycotts, school closings, strikes and 
shutdowns of one kind or another in our 
schools: for the payoff results are not in the 
heady confrontations and dialogues of the 
day, but in the glaring inadequacies that 
will be manifest 30 years from now. 

The pressing, life-and-death condition 
faced by the Negro American was in the 
maladministration of justice. He was in plan- 
tation peonage, subject to a judicial machin- 
ery which he neither created nor influenced. 
If he could get as high as the United States 
Supreme Court, he found there the precedent 
of “separate-but-equal” constitutionality, 
set in 1896 in Plessy v. Ferguson, blocking 
his way. He was encircled with segregation 
boundaries in Northern cities and widely 
barred from public accommodations there. 
Worst of all, the ultimate in physical in- 
timidation was his lot: he was lynched and 
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for decades and decades no man was arrested 
or tried for this crime. 

So the NAACP dealt with the hard 
and bloody realities. We took the long, slow 
road that led to strength and growth and 
survival of both white and black popu- 
lations. It took 30 years to turn the tide 
against lynching. With the help of World 
War I, migration to the North was stimu- 
lated and the base was laid for the black po- 
litical strength that came later. This 
strength battered at the doors of proscrip- 
tion through the use of the ballot to build 
representation in Washington and in the 
city halls and state houses of the North. 

With the rise of industrial unionism in 
the Thirties, organized labor, the toughest 
nut, was cracked. Today the battle is not by 
any means won. The access to, and upward 
mobility in, the unions is as yet only par- 
tially achieved, but the progress is definitely 
there. White collar and technical work is 
here today for the taking, in both the North 
and the South. 

In public education racial segregation has 
been declared unconstitutional. What we 
worked for day and night since the en- 
thronement of the iniquitous Plessy doctrine 
has come to pass: the Negro American has 
come under the umbrella of mandatory— 
not permissive—constitutional protection. 
The way is now open for him to finish the 
task of achieving citizenship. 

When we look back on the sixty-odd years 
of uphill struggle against the Plessy doctrine 
of racial segregation and inequality, the per- 
formance of young blacks today is at best 
disquieting. The ultimate objective enters in, 
of course. Are we for reform of the present 
system or are we for the destruction of it? 
There is little doubt that the overwhelming 
majority of Negro Americans is for reform. 
It wants in, not out. It wants to build, per- 
haps on an altered pattern, but it does not 
wish to destroy. The young people who do 
destroy are certainly not listening to their 
elders. They are not even listening to their 
fellow students. In fact, in seeking an all- 
black society, they are running from the 
hard competition with other groups. They 
prefer the comfort of their familiar segrega- 
tion. 

Whatever has been accomplished has been 
through non-violence. This tack did not re- 
quire the meek turning of the other cheek. 
It required an inner conviction of the right- 
ness of the cause, a sense of the dignity of 
the human person, a fierce determination 
to hold the nation to its tenet of individual 
freedom, and a dedication to the use of any 
Weapon of persuasion and competition in 
the democratic arsenal that was suited to 
the task at hand. 

There is a popular but mistaken notion to- 
day that hard and insulting talk, profanity, 
obscenity and some of the most obscure tor- 
tuous and fallacious reasoning in all litera- 
ture constitutes militancy. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. True militancy con- 
sists of the pressing of a righteous cause with 
all suitable weapons and with due regard 
for the strength of the attackers, the terrain 
and the strength and deployment of oppos- 
ing forces, 

No general worth his salt would send his 
men, armed with swords, against a regiment 
armed with rifles and machine guns. Nor 
would a genera] plunge his army forward with 
its flanks exposed. 

The preachers of violent action on the race 
Telations front are hypnotized with the con- 
cept of guerrilla warfare. Perhaps they have 
to be thus mesmerized since they are so few 
in number among the 22 millions of black 
Americans. But the guerrilla tactics and the 
guerrilla mentality can cause only harass- 
ment, frustration and eventually the iron 
control that seems to be the objective of 
certain provocative leaders. Alone, they can 
win only skirmishes, not wars. 
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Negro Americans are not afraid of conflict. 
A people with a history like ours, going back 
to the slave rebellions and running up to the 
bruising encounters of yesterday cannot be 
branded cowardly simply because it refuses to 
adopt suicidal methods. We have overcome 
obstacles and forged ahead in situations that 
the black militants of today meet only with 
four-letter words, childish tearing up of 
schools and the naked (and simple) threat 
of assault. 

The violence of our times has underscored 
with shock, and sometimes with blood, the 
glaring inequities that still exist. This is 
helpful and the exposure, in frank language, 
has won approval from millions of blacks 
who are nonviolent. Abrasive and even vio- 
lent confrontation, however, cannot solve a 
problem; they can only uncover the festering. 
They must leave to the scalpels and the 
drugs and the skills of the non-violent the 
corrections and cures in social maladjust- 
ment. 

The church is the ideal agency to make 
an evaluation, for it has passed through 
many cycles in its ministry to mankind. 
The debate is still proceeding on birth con- 
trol, on social involvement, on forms of wor- 
ship. Catholics, Protestants and Jews are 
caught up in this struggle. 

But one thing is certain from any history 
of religious thought: violence was unable to 
destroy it. The Jewish faith has survived and 
grown stronger through thousands of years 
of persecution. The lions and the gladiators 
did not halt the growth of the young Chris- 
tian church, Violence could submerge, but 
not crush a faith, a belief, a love that often 
failed, but more often succeeded, in in- 
cluding all men. 

Today there is a tendency to deplore all 
aspects of militancy. In the on-going battle 
for life and growth this does not seem the 
wise course. 

Assuming a unity on the goal of reform- 
ing this faulty society, there should be a 
working unity between the militants and 
the rest of the ethnic group. All o 
tions, institutions and individuals over 30 
years of age are not evil and useless, just 
as all people under 30 are not wild men. 

There is much to be done where the knowl- 
edge, ingenuity, fresh approach and, above 
all, energy of our youth can be of vital sery- 
ice in advancing the cause. We need voter 
registration and voting to build the politi- 
cal machinery that will bring about change. 
We need improvements in welfare and health 
services, in the entire education system. 

We need to build our own racial inner 
strength through a knowledge of our his- 
tory and a preparation, through excellence, of 
our young people for service. There are but 
two black lawyers in Mississippi. Our doc- 
tors and dentists are fading away. We need 
tens of thousands of retailers and thousands 
of entrepreneurs. 

And we need these if we are to live in 
a world—not a black world or a white world, 
but the world of today. It is silly to disdain 
the training for life on the ground of some 
alleged mystique of skin color. 

Let there be a partnership in mutual 
respect between all our people and let us go 
forward at a time when all systems, as the 
astronauts say, are go! 

We can and do deplore the excess of 
militancy. We condemn the dogmatism and 
cruelty that accompany slavish service to 
a doctrinaire, impersonal philosophy or pro- 
cedure. The people and institutions that 
the rampaging young people so sweepingly 
condemn may contain a few slothful ones, 
or some sickeningly subservient ones who 
raise not even a whimper of protest, but the 
vast majority is composed of warriors-with- 
&-purpose, of men and women who want to 
go somewhere and, importantly, who want 
others to go with them. 

This Is the kernel of the militancy of free 
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men, whether they be white or black: to 
want genuinely for others to benefit also. 
For this reason, the exclusion of white peo- 
ple from the Fight for Freedom is cruel 
idiocy. Inherent in this desire is the dedi- 
cation to a change in the operation of so- 
ciety so that all may benefit. And inherent 
in this latter is the realization that social 
changes do not occur among masses of 
humanity overnight. 

Fifty years after the October Revolution 
the Soviet Union is still imperfect, still 
changing. After 900 years, Britain is still 
seeking change. After more than 5,000 years 
and many changes, China has changed 
again. After nearly 200 years, our young 
country is challenging some of its practices. 

Militant, truly radical, unrelenting and 
uncompromising pressure for social change 
is the way to life and growth. For a minority, 
violence, whose handmaidens are death 
and destruction, is only a reprieve on the 
way to suicide. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY COM- 
MEMORATION OF THE ORDER OF 
DEMOLAY 


Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. President, last 
Friday, the Fourth of July in Kansas 
City, it was my privilege to address the 
50th anniversary commemoration of the 
Order of DeMolay. It was a real thrill to 
stand before those young men who so 
completely challenge the popular idea 
that the youth of this country is no good. 
It is refreshing, as it always is, to visit 
with these exemplary young groups. 

I ask unanimous consent to have my 
remarks printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR Barry GOLDWATER, OF 
ARIZONA, TO THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY COM- 
MEMORATION OF THE ORDER OF DEMOLAY’S, 
Kansas Crry, Mo., JULY 4, 1969 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests and 
members of the Order of DeMolay’s: It is an 
extreme honor for me to be with you here 
today on the 50th anniversary of your fine 
order and on our Nation’s day of Independ- 
ence. 

I fully realize that in light of today’s cur- 
rent events involving campus disorders and 
protest demonstrations against the war in 
Vietnam, the U.S. Selective Service System, 
the ROTC, etc., it is more or less expected of 
public officials when speaking to a group of 
younger Americans to dwell on these develop- 
ments. 

When Henry Dormann, the Executive Vice 
Chairman of your International Supreme 
Order, asked me to make this address he em- 
phasized that I would be speaking to several 
thousand young men between the ages of 14 
and 21 and he added this very significant 
sentence: 

“These are the young men who don’t rip 
up draft cards, who don’t riot and who are 
interested in getting a fine education and 
leading exemplary lives.” 

I naturally have always known about the 
fine caliber of young men which the De- 
Molay’s attract, And I just want to say that 
Mr. Dormann’s description places you young 
men among the vast majority of this nation’s 
youth. I know the radicals, the SDS and all 
the rest of the agitators and protesters gain 
so many headlines and so much attention 
that it is easy to confuse their actions and 
their attitudes with those of American youth 
generally. And I am here to say that if there 
is one thing that I do almost constantly is 
travel throughout this country talking to 
young people in colleges, universities and 
high schools. And I can tell you that the vast 
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majority of the young people I meet today 
are serious, dedicated, patriotic and well-be- 
haved members of our society. 

This isn’t to say that I don’t have 
strong views on the activities which have 
turned many of our seats of learning into 
virtual battlegrounds. I do have strong opin- 
ions but these have been aired many times 
and I believe that we have, over the recent 
Commencement period, had an adequate flow 
of oratory and expression about these events. 

In another vein, I realize that public 
speakers—especially members of the United 
States Senate—are more or less expected to 
fashion any remarks they might make on 
this particular date in our history in a 
patriotic vein usually referred to as “flag- 
waving.” I hope you will understand well 
that I am not against such rhetorical exer- 
cises on the anniversary date of our freedom. 
On the contrary, I believe in these days of 
super-sophistication that we could use much 
more of the kind of spread-eagle, arm wav- 
ing appeals to flag and country that marked 
most observances of July 4 in the earlier 
years of this century. It has concerned and 
worried me that many of our young people 
in the days of liberalism’s greatest advances 
began to feel that appeals to our patriotic 
senses were somehow outdated and “square.” 
It is my considered opinion that bombast 
has a very definite purpose to serve when 
the subject is the celebration of those pre- 
cious freedoms which were handed down to 
us on this day in history some 200 years ago. 

Today, if I may, I should like to discuss 
with you the overall situation in which this 
free nation finds itself today in the world 
community. This has a very direct bearing 
on our continued independence, I don’t mean 
to suggest that events are transpiring which 
might overnight overturn our independence 
and our freedoms and reduce us to slavery. 
However, I do want to discuss with you a 
situation which could easily and in the near 
future place our own liberty and the inde- 
pendence of the entire free world in more 
jeopardy than it has ever before known. 

I am sure you have all heard the great hue 
and cry which is presently being raised 
against the so-called military industrial com- 
plex. This campaign has reached such a level 
of intensity that it becomes more difficult 
every day to place this nation’s security and 
its defense effort in proper perspective. 

The attack on the so-called military-in- 
dustrial complex is very plainly an attack on 
the American defense system itself. For none 
of the critics of the MIC have ever suggested 
or proposed that it could be replaced. These 
critics have made a big thing out of seman- 
tics, They have given a name to a system of 
corporations, companies and suppliers and 
added it to the defense establishment of 
this nation made up of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. They have made every attempt to 
invest this very necessary system of inde- 
pendently run companies and services with 
an implied evil. They would have you think 
that if what they call the military-industrial 
complex could be abolished there would be 
no war in Vietnam or threat of war in the 
future. 

Unfortunately, they made no reference to 
military-industrial complexes that exist in 
the Soviet Union and Communist China. 
They rarely mention the fact that without 
the complex they complain about we would 
today be a third rate nation at the very best. 
They don’t share with their listeners the 
plain fact that the MIC is the only thing 
that enable this nation to maintain a level 
of strength sufficient to defend western 
Europe while it rehabilitated itself after 
World War II. It is the only thing, of course, 
that enables this nation today to maintain 
its position of leadership in the free world. 
You have only to ask yourselves where we 
would stand “vis-a-vis” the Soviet Union and 
Red China if President Truman had accepted 
the advice of the scientific Left Wing in this 
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country and refused to develop the H bomb. 
It is easy also to understand what a sub- 
servient role we could be cast in today if our 
leaders had failed to go ahead with the de- 
velopment of the Inter-Continental Ballis- 
tic Missiles (ICBM). The same goes for al- 
most every advance in military weaponry, 
from atomic submarines to the M-16 rifle. 
All of this is true enough and plain enough. 
Yet the critics of the American military sys- 
tem still believe that if we refuse to go 
ahead with necessary defense projects, our 
potential adversaries will somehow be 
shamed into doing likewise. This is a fine, 
idealistic concept which has no foundation 
in reality and is extremely dangerous to the 
security of this country. 

Along these lines we are told, for example, 
that the way to reach an understanding with 
the Soviet Union on arms limitations is to 
refuse President Nixon’s request for the Safe- 
guard missile defense system. The argument 
overlooks the fact that the Russians already 
have an ABM system which is now in the 
third phase of deployment. It also ignores 
the fact that if the Safeguard system is de- 
feated in Congress, the United States will 
be forced to escalate drastically the interna- 
tional arms race and begin erecting a gigan- 
tic nuclear capacity. 

In this whole discussion of the ABM only 
one consideration can possibly be paramount 
and it is this: That the safety of 200 million 
Americans is non-negotiable. 

Whether the ABM opponents and the crit- 
ics of the MIC like it or not, this govern- 
ment—no matter what the political per- 
suasion of its President may be—is entirely 
committed to defending the security of its 
population and the protection of its national 
strategic interests. If the Congress of the 
United States refuses to provide a defense for 
its deterrent capability, the only course left 
is to build an offensive force of ICBM’s and 
multiple warheads so powerful that it will be 
able to overcome any type of a first strike 
attack. 

The “doves” in the U.S. Senate will have to 
understand that they cannot have it both 
ways. They cannot force the rejection of a 
missile defense such as Safeguard unless 
they are willing to accept the concept of an 
expanded offense based on multiple war- 
heads. If the American people are to enjoy a 
measure of military security, they must have 
one system or the other. To reject both Safe- 
guard and MIRV would be an act of uni- 
lateral disarmament so stark that any poten- 
tial enemy would regard it as an open invi- 
tation to move against us. 

I suggest that the coming Senate battle 
over the ABM could well determine this na- 
tion’s future course in world affairs forever. 
It could also have a drastic, long-term effect 
on our domestic needs. 

Contrary to popular belief, the fact remains 
that the most expensive course open to the 
United States government would be guaran- 
teed by Congressional rejection of the ABM. 
Those people who argue against the ABM by 
stating that its rejection would make addi- 
tional billions available for sorely needed 
projects in our intercity areas are neglecting 
to consider the alternative. For if we don’t 
have a missile defense, we must have an 
overpowering missile offense. And I can tell 
you from my experience on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee that the cost of a defensive 
system would be far cheaper in the long run 
than the other alternative. 

The American people have made it abun- 
dantly clear that they are in favor of Presi- 
dent Nixon's Safeguard proposal. And I can 
assure you that those who do not favor it, do 
not base their objection on a desire for no 
defense. Many of the opponents of the ABM 
honestly believe that its cost would be pro- 
hibitive and its effectiveness would be doubt- 
ful. They haven’t examined carefully the 
other side of the coin. 

I should like to ask the opponents of the 
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ABM this question: If you are opposed to the 
ABM and to the MIRV, how do you propose 
to protect the American people in future 
years? 

I should also like to ask the opponents of 
ABM if they have any tangible reasons to 
believe that the Soviet Union is honestly 
interested in reaching an agreement with 
us based on a limitation of defensive and 
offensive military weapon systems? 

I should like to call attention to a ten- 
part series of articles which have just con- 
cluded in the Washington Post. They are 
entitled “Russia Turns Back the Clock,” and 
they tell a frightening story of the Soviet 
Union turning back to the bloody, anti- 
American policies which characterized the 
U.S.S.R. during the reign of Stalin. 

I want to say to you that every bit of 
evidence which is coming out of the Soviet 
Union today—even that reported by such 
liberal newspapers as the Washington Post— 
tells the story of a different kind of Russia 
than the one that the ABM opponents and 
the Senate “doves” would like us to believe 
exists. 

It tells the story of a nation reaching 
strenuously for world domination in all areas. 
It tells the story of a nation which has now 
extended its naval might into every ocean 
and strategic waterway in the world. It tells 
the story of a nation rushing expanded pro- 
duction of ICBMs and SS-9 missiles at a 
capacity rate. It tells the story of a nation 
which has moved into the power vacuum in 
the Middle East. 

It tells the story of a nation which is 
planting its feet and preparing to move 
forcibly into any vacuum which may occur 
throughout the Western world by the with- 
drawal of American concern, I believe the 
masters of the Kremlin are counting heavily 
on the ABM opponents and the American 
“doves” to push their new-found policy on 
neo-isolationism to such an extent that a 
vast power vacuum will be created. 

There can be no doubt that at a time 
when the U.S. is being urged to pull in its 
horns the Soviet Union has embarked on a 
bold gamble to dominate the world politi- 
cally, militarily and psychologically. At the 
present time the major feature of this de- 
termined Communist thrust is the large and 
expanding Soviet naval strength. And I 
should like to take a few minutes here to- 
day to explore this one facet of increased 
Russian military activity. As I have pointed 
out there are many other phases but the 
development of naval strength marks a de- 
parture of sorts in the policy of the land- 
locked Soviet Union. 

After years of steady buildup, the Soviet 
fleet is now moving to challenge U.S. su- 
premacy in all major oceans and sea lanes. 
Its fleet in the Mediterranean is comprised 
of between 40 and 50 warships and is rapidly 
approaching the size of the U.S, 6th fleet 
which at one time held complete domina- 
tion of this strategic area of the Middle 
East. 

In addition, Soviet naval might has ex- 
tended into the Indian Ocean where two 
large task forces have engaged in “showing 
the flag” while the British fleet makes plans 
to withdraw. 

At the same time, the North Atlantic, the 
North Sea, the Baltic Sea, the Sea of Japan, 
the South China Sea, the Bearing Sea and 
all major sea routes in the Western Pacific 
have become regular cruising areas for So- 
viet warships. 

The situation has recently led to these de- 
velopments: 

The Joint Atomic Energy Committee has 
warned President Nixon that unless the Ad- 
ministration speeds up its nuclear shipbuild- 
ing program the Soviet Union will soon domi- 
nate the seas of the world. 

Admiral Thomas H. Moorer, the U.S. Chief 
of Naval Operations, has warned that Soviet 
ocean operations are becoming “unmistak- 
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ably more aggressive, more varied and are be- 
ing conducted at ever increasing distances 
from their home base.” 

Admiral George W. Anderson, Jr. (Ret.), 
former Chief of Naval Operations, warned 
that the meaning of increased Soviet sea 
power is an attempt at world domination. He 
explained that the Russians are striving for 
a posture which will make the principal na- 
tions of the world either accommodate or be 
subservient to the Soviet Union in matters 
that they consider of importance to them. 

It is increasingly vital to American secu- 
rity to understand that as the Soviet Union 
becomes dominant on the waterways of the 
world, the United States will become domi- 
nated. In other words, with our present 
naval strength—which has been described as 
“the obsolescence, rust and decay of what is 
basically still a World War II fleet’’—we are 
well on the way to becoming a second rate 
military power in the world. 

The Russians, as Admiral Anderson points 
out, are not interested in a world of domina- 
tion that would mean putting troops in New 
York or Washington or any other specific 
place around the world. Rather, they are 
reaching for a level of military and naval 
supremacy which will have the effect of mak- 
ing other nations accede to their strategic 
interests without having to resort to force. 

For example, a Soviet-inspired Communist 
coup could threaten a Western power—say 
France, for the sake of assumption—and the 
threat of overwhelming Soviet military 
strength in that area of Europe could easily 
prevent NATO or other Western nations 
from coming to the rescue. 

By controlling the waterways of the world, 
Russia could establish a supremacy compara- 
ble to that enjoyed by the English during 
the period known in history as “Pax Bri- 
tannica.” That era was one in which Britain 
held undisputed world supremacy through 
the mere maintenance of the most powerful 
navy ever seen. No nations in that period 
dared to challenge any policy or extend their 
own interests if either ran counter to British 
concerns, 

This is the way a world can be dominated 
through fear—fear of what could happen 
rather than through the exercise of actual 
armed conquest. 

Every report we receive these days from 
independent organizations, such as the 
British Institute for Strategic Studies and 
Georgetown University’s Center for Strategic 
and International Studies, remind us that 
the hour is late and growing later. 

And I want to caution you all on this very 
important fact: The condition that I have 
described here today could easily set the 
stage for the outbreak of World War ITI. The 
dynamics of this situation strongly indicate 
that if the United States pulls in its horns 
and covers itself in a type of neo-isolationism 
and the U.S.S.R. continues its policy of mili- 
tary advancement, World War ITI could easily 
become a contest between the Soviets and 
the Red Chinese. Because if we turn inward 
and default on our commitments the vacuum 
thus created will quickly be filled by the 
Soviet Union. She will then be in a position 
to exert undisputed world leadership. And 
this is something the Chinese Communists 
cannot permit to happen. We must begin to 
understand that Russia fears China more 
than she does the United States. By the same 
token China fears Russia more than she does 
the United States. 

The ironic part of this is that if World War 
III should become a struggle to the death 
between the Communist governments of Rus- 
sia and China, the United States could well 
end up fighting alongside her World War II 
ally, the Soviet Union. 

In any case, unless we take a completely 
realistic view of the events transpiring today, 
the world balance of power could shift away 
from us and leave us in the position of an in- 
effectual second or third rate power in a world 
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which respects only one type of influence— 
the influence of military power backed up by 
a national will to utilize that power to ac- 
complish strategic objectives. 

I realize that I have painted a rather dis- 
turbing picture of our position in today's 
world. However, I want you to know that Iam 
convinced that the Nixon Administration will 
win its fight to keep this nation defended 
and strong. 


THE ABM 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, on June 30, 
several prominent members of the com- 
puter profession held a press confer- 
ence in New York at which they released 
the text of a statement drawn up by 
a group of experts who have banded to- 
gether as “Computer Professionals 
Against ABM.” Daniel D. McCracken, 
who has written 10 books on computer 
programing, is chairman of the group. 
The members of the executive commit- 
tee are Paul Armer, director of the com- 
putation center at Stanford University 
and president of the American Federa- 
tion of Information Processing Socie- 
ties; Joseph Weizenbaum, professor of 
electrical engineering at MIT; and 
Gregory P. Williams, a leader in the ap- 
plication of computers to the solution of 
problems in industry. 

The statement released on June 30, 
signed by over 200 computer experts, ex- 
pressed “grave doubts as to the techni- 
cal feasibility of the computer portion 
of the Safeguard anti-ballistic-missile 
system” and concluded that “on tech- 
nical grounds alone the project does not 
deserve the support of Congress.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of the statement of the “Com- 
puter Professionals Against ABM” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


COMPUTER PROFESSIONALS AGAINST ABM 


We, the undersigned members of the com- 
puting profession, wish to record our pro- 
fessional judgment that there are grave 
doubts as to the technical feasibility of the 
computer portion of the Safeguard Anti- 
ballistic Missile system. These doubts range 
from a profound skepticism that the comput- 
ing system could be made to work, to a con- 
viction that it could not. 

Although no project of precisely this nature 
has ever been attempted before, the difficulty 
may be understood in terms of a close 
analogy. Suppose the task were to design 
and implement the computer portion of a 
national air traffic control system, and that 
it were part of the design requirement that 
at some unspecified instant the control of the 
air traffic of the entire nation would be trans- 
ferred to the computer, without any period of 
parallel operation, testing under actual 
operating conditions, or evolutionary develop- 
ment. This, by analogy, is what Safeguard 
would require. Our experience with large- 
scale computer systems convinces us that 
such a pattern of development is highly un- 
likely to lead to a successful computer system. 

Another analogy that may be instructive is 
the use of computers in predicting and re- 
porting election results. These have been used 
in presidential elections since 1956 and in 
many local contests, allowing steady evolu- 
tionary development. The task is well defined. 
Realistic testing is possible and is done. It is 
known in advance exactly when the system 
will be required to act. 

Despite these favorable factors the election 
systems often fail, In 1968 the data-gathering 
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computer malfunctioned, delaying results by 
hours. One computer, because of a program- 
ming error, reported a total vote exceeding 
100%. 

If such systems produce blunders, we must 
conclude that the Safeguard computer prob- 
ably could not be made to work at all, since 
the conditions for it are much less favor- 
able: 

1, The computing task is much more com- 
plex than those of the examples cited. 

2. The precise nature of the computing 
task cannot be defined. It cannot be known 
what kinds of electronic and other counter- 
measures would be used, for example, or 
what evasive maneuvers the attacker might 
employ. The offense has more strategic op- 
tions than the defense in any case, and the 
defensive reactions have to be programmed 
and tested well in advance of an attack. 

3. Realistic testing is impossible since it 
would require nuclear explosions in the at- 
mosphere. Only artificial test data could be 
used. 

4. Evolutionary development is out of the 
question, The computer systems for elections 
are used every four years or oftener and are 
improved on the basis of experience, The 
Safeguard computer would never get a sec- 
ond chance. 

It is important to realize that the com- 
puter would have virtually all of the deci- 
sion-making power, because the warning 
time in a nuclear attack would be so short— 
minutes at most—that presidential or senior 
military review would be almost impossible. 
Our experience with the failures of large 
computers (not to mention those that send 
out department store bills) makes us ex- 
tremely reluctant to place so much life-and- 
death power in the control of a complex and 
untested machine. 

Worse, the ABM system could by itself 
initiate a firing sequence without any attack 
taking place. This could happen through 
misinterpretation of radar signals from 
harmless objects, or because of machine mal- 
function or programming error. Since the 
defensive missiles themselves would carry 
nuclear weapons, destruction of American 
cities might result, or the action might be 
misinterpreted by other nations as hostile. 

Our grave doubts as to the technical feasi- 
bility of the Safeguard computer system, 
coupled with our recognition of the possible 
consequences of system failure, lead us to 
the view that the project is a dangerous 
mistake. Whatever other arguments may be 
brought to bear, for or against Safeguard, 
our conviction is that on technical grounds 
alone the project does not deserve the sup- 
port of the Congress. 

DANIEL D. McCRACKEN, 
Chairman. 
PAUL ARMER, 
Prof. JOSEPH WEIZENBAUM, 
GREGORY P. WILLIAMS, 
Ezecutive Committee. 


RICHARD NIXON, KIWANIAN 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in the 
June issue of the Kiwanis magazine there 
appeared an interesting and heartwarm- 
ing article by Doug Coleman that por- 
trayed the activities of an ordinary 
smalltown lawyer from La Habra, Calif.; 
whose civic contributions as a citizen and 
a member of the local Kiwanis chapter 
is worthy of calling to the attention of 
all Members of the Senate. 

I speak of the article entitled “Richard 
Nixon, Kiwanian.” As a fellow Kiwanian, 
I am proud to associate myself with this 
great American and his contributions to 
his community during his early years as 
a struggling, practicing young attorney. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
moving article printed in the RECORD, as 
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well as the accompanying list of mem- directory. It was what advertising men call 


bers of Kiwanis International who are 
Members of the Congress be included. 
There being no objection, the article 
and list were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follow: 
RICHARD NIXON, KIWANIAN 
(By Doug Coleman) 


It was very much a quiet little country 
town in the late 1930's. La Habra wouldn’t 
really experience anything resembling & 
boom for at least a decade. Much of the 
valley was in citrus, and the business dis- 
trict—what there was of it—extended for 
only a few blocks along Central Street on 
either side of Hiatt. 

There were some signs of expansion, 
though. Dr. I. N. Kraushaar set up practice 
there in the late 1930's, as did Dr. Harold 
Stone, a dentist. Walter Caplinger bought 
a local pharmacy right on the corner of Cen- 
tral and Hiatt. J. W. Burch, the local Ford 
dealer, was situated on Central a block east 
of Hiatt. 

It was a folksy time, when La Habra’s 
small newspaper, The Star, could report such 
events as a family on Erna Street having 
Sunday dinner with friends on Florence. So 
when a new attorney moved into town in 
mid-August of 1939, the announcement was 
front page news. 


“LAWYER LOCATES HERE 


“A new law office in La Habra is that of 
Richard Nixon, a young man well known to 
many La Habrans, being a member of the 
family of that name long residents of the 
Lowell district. Nixon has located in part of 
the B. J. Roberts real estate office. He is a 
graduate of the union high school, Whittier 
college and took his law at Duke university. 
He began practicing with Wingert & Bewley 
at Whittier and will continue as a member 
of that firm. He is also deputy city attorney 
of Whittier, and has been active in various 
organizations and civic groups.” (Friday, 
August 18, 1939) 

The new attorney had considered taking 
a room in the back of Dr. Stone's office, but 
he and the doctor—they had been school- 
mates—decided against it, figuring that the 
frightened screams of children echoing from 
the doctor’s section of the building might 
frighten away potential legal customers. So 
Nixon rented some space in Roberts’ build- 
ing, which was centrally located in La Habra. 

When things were quiet in town, as they 
often were in those days, schoolmates Stone 
and Nixon would cross Central Avenue to 
Caplinger’s for a cup of coffee. And when the 
young attorney, fresh from Duke University’s 
school of law, had a sore tooth, he'd slip 
out the back door of Roberts’ building and 
down the alley to Stone's office. 

The Nixon name was well known in La 
Habra Valley. The young attorney’s parents, 
Frank and Hanna Nixon, ran a store up on 
Whittier Avenue and were well thought of. 

From the beginning, Dick was a good stu- 
dent. “I remember he finished his final proj- 
ect for trigonometry first in school,” says 
Dr. Stone. “He got an ‘A’ in that course. Even 
in those school days people said he would 
be President. ‘He can speak so well,’ they 
said.” 

“He won every debate he was in,” remem- 
bers another long-time acquaintance. 

Dr. Kraushaar recalls his first meeting with 
the young man: 

“It was early in '38. He was working for 
his folks making deliveries while going to 
college. He made a delivery of some meat 
to a home up on Solejar while I happened 
to be there, and the lady of the house said 
that the cut wasn’t exactly what she had 
wanted. Richard asked to borrow the phone, 
called his dad at the store, went back down 
the hill, and got exactly the cut of meat the 
woman wanted and brought it back. He was 
a very serious young man.” 

Soon after locating in La Habra, lawyer 
Nixon took out an ad in The Star's business 


a “one by one,” measuring one inch deep 
and one column wide. 

“Richard Nixon, Attorney at Law, 135 West 
Central, Phone Whittier 81-265.” 

The ad first appeared in the August 18, 
1939, edition, and was to run continuously 
in the directory for almost two and a half 
years. 

Joining a service club is a good way for 
an up-and-coming young professional man 
to get acquainted in town. Nixon became a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of La Habra 
shortly after setting up his practice. The 
Kiwanians held their Wednesday evening 
meetings in the Legion Hall, which had just 
been completed a few years earlier. Nixon at- 
tended regularly. 

On Tuesday, February 20, 1940, the lieu- 
tenant governorship of Division 30 changed 
hands, C. Jack Zinn of La Habra was yielding 
the office to Dr. H. L. Planette of Whittier 
at a special inter-club meeting. 

“The speaker was Richard Nixon of the 
local club, whose topic was ‘Nine Young 
Men,” a discussion of the supreme court of 
the United States,” reported The Star. 

The newspaper also recorded another of 
the young lawyer's speaking engagements, In 
1940 some citizens from the Heights section 
of La Habra were objecting to Union Oil 
Company’s plans to drill for oil in the hills. 
Two attorneys, a lawyer named Phelps from 
Los Angeles and Richard Nixon, were asked 
to address the Heights Citizens’ OU Com- 
mittee, an action group, concerning the im- 
pending blight. 

“Mr. Nixon presented to the meeting a 
very clear exposition of the fact that there 
would be no reasonable chance of attacking 
the Union Oil Company to its mineral rights 
in the Heights tract, or its present right to 
drill there,” reported The Star, Phelps, the 
attorney from the big city, got about six 
times the news space. 

On Wednesday, June 12, 1940, the paper 
noted that the La Habra Kiwanians had 
hosted Boy Scout ceremonies and that mem- 
ber Nixon had presented tenderfoot badges 
to Gerhard Witt and John Upton. 

Later that year, in the traditional month 
for brides, Nixon traveled to Riverside for 
a very special event. Reported The Star: 


“RYAN-NIXON WEDDING SOLEMNIZED IN 
RIVERSIDE 

“The marriage of Miss Patricia Ryan and 
Richard Nixon of Whittier was solemnized 
Friday afternoon in the Mission Inn at River- 
side. Dr. W. O. Mendenhall, president of 
Whittier College, officiated at the ceremony. 

“Members of the families of the bride and 
groom were present. Favorite organ selections 
of the couple were played during the wedding 
reception, which was held in the Spanish art 
gallery of the inn. 

“Miss Ryan attended Columbia university, 
New York City, and is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

“Mr. Nixon, who is an attorney at law in 
La Habra, is a graduate of Whittier college 
and Duke university law school, 

“Mr. and Mrs. Nixon are honeymooning in 
Mexico City.” (From the society section, Fri- 
day, June 28, 1940) 

The “slow days” were becoming few and 
far between for the up-and-coming attorney; 
the leisurely walks across to Caplinger’s be- 
came farther and farther apart. 

In September Nixon was named by the 
Kiwanis nominating committee to serve on 
the club’s board of directors. Also, he was 
named by the chamber of commerce to head 
the welcoming committee for La Habra’s 
Pioneer Fiesta in October. 

In November he presented a Kiwanis 
program: 

“RARE BOOK COLLECTION SHOWN 
TO KIWANIANS 

Richard Nixon was demonstrator at the 
showing of a number of rare books and man- 
useripts, part of the collection of Louis 
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Davenport of the Heights, before the Kiwanis 
club meeting Wednesday night. Included 
was one of the earliest King James versions 
of the Bible, published in 1638, of which 
only a few are known. Another work by & 
rather obscure author, published in 1851, 
is said to be one of two known copies extant, 
the other being in the British museum, A 
document signed by Abraham Lincoln also 
attracted much attention.” (Page one, Fri- 
day, November 15, 1940) 

December 11, 1940, saw the installation of 
“R. M. Nixon” as a director of the Kiwanis 
Club of La Habra. Glenn Lewis, the new 
lieutenant governor of the district and a 
former teacher of Nixon’s, installed the new 
officers. 

In May of 1941 Nixon was named to head 
an Orange County group. 

“LA HABRA MAN HEADS CITIES ASSOCIATION 


“Richard Nixon, La Habra attorney, will 
head the Association of Northern Orange 
County Cities, according to plans made at a 
meeting of the nominating committee last 
Friday evening. The committee consisted of 
one member from each of the nine communi- 
ties represented in the association.” (Page 
one, Friday, May 30, 1941.) 

And in the midst of all this activity, Nixon 
was speaking before as many groups as he 
could. 

“J remember driving back with him from 
one speaking engagement,” recalls a friend. 
“He talked of having to give up the speeches 
because he couldn’t afford the time or the 
money for the gasoline they were taking.” 

The Star carried the following item on 
August 1, 1941: “. .. The {Kiwanis club] 
president reported on a visit of some of the 
members of the club to the San Clemente 
club Tuesday night, when Richard Nixon of 
La Habra was the speaker.” 

Time was becoming more and more scarce. 
Success—and politics—was cutting into the 
young attorney’s time for service club work. 
Dr. Stone tells of being a dinner guest at 
the home of food products magnate Laura 
Scudder in the Heights one evening. “A 
Dr. Nixon, Dick’s uncle, was there,” he re- 
calls, “He told of offering Dick several thou- 
sand acres of potato land in Pennsylvania. 
All Dick had to do was manage the business. 
But he turned it down. He always wanted to 
be a politician. I think he saw what lay 
ahead.” 

It wasn’t long after this that Nixon took 
his leave of La Habra. Reported The Star: 
“LOCAL ATTORNEY GOES TO CAPITAL 

“Richard M. Nixon, who has maintained a 
law office in La Habra for the past two years, 
will leave in a few days for Washington city, 
where he has been called to take a position 
on the legal staff of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, one of the departments of the 
OPM. Mr. Nixon does not know definitely 
how long he will be on duty there, but it is 
thought probabie that it will be for the dura- 
tion of the emergency. 

“Mr, Nixon’s La Habra business during 
his absence will be handled by Thos. Bewley, 
city attorney of Whittier, with whom Nixon 
has been associated in the past. Mr. Bewley 
will not maintain a regular office here, how- 
ever. 

“Mr. Nixon’s new job was told of at the 
Kiwanis club meeting Wednesday, and he was 
given cordial wishes by his fellow-members.” 
(Page one, Friday, January 2, 1942.) 

The Nixon office in La Habra was closed 
that very day in 1942. 

Those strolls across Central Avenue for cof- 
fee ... the long drives at night across Orange 
County’s bumpy rural roads to deliver 
speeches to small groups... the trips to the 
Heights from his father’s store to deliver a 
customer’s order . . . Kiwanis club meetings 
in the Legion Hall—how far away those 
events must seem today to the President of 
the United States. 

Many years ago a customer entered the 
Nixon store to buy some pies. As she looked 
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over the selection in the case she spoke to 
Frank Nixon. 

“That Dick certainly has a way with words,” 
she said. “He might just become President 
some of these days.” 

Frank smiled across the counter. “Several 
folks have said that. And you know what? I 
think you're right. 

The Nixon store is gone now. Caplingers 
Pharmacy of that day is gone, too. But Ben 
Roberts’ building is still there, though 
changed considerably. And Dr. Stone con- 
tinues to thrive, as does Dr. Kraushaar. The 
Legion Hall still stands as a temporary meet- 
ing hall for civic bodies. 

The valley really hasn't changed much. 
While neighboring communities fuss at each 
other about which is the President’s home- 
town, La Habra takes it all with a grain of 
Yankee salt. 

It’s not a lack of pride. Perhaps a note in 
last weeks Kiwanis club bulletin sums it up: 

“Birthdays—Dean Day, January 6, and 
Richard Nixon, January 9. Lota paid Dean’s 
fine but Dick was not here to pay his.” 

Richard Nixon is still a part of La Habra. 

CONGRATULATIONS GO TO KIWANIANS 
NIXON, AGNEW 


International Secretary R. P. Merridew has 
sent telegrams of congratulations to Pres- 
ident-elect Richard M. Nixon and Vice- 
President-elect Spiro T. Agnew, both Ki- 
wanians. 

In his wires Secretary Reg expressed the 
pride taken by all Kiwanians in the accom- 
plishments of these two distinguished fellow 
members and expressed his hope that “God 
may guide and help you in the discharge of 
your duties.” 

President-elect Nixon is an honorary mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of La Habra, Cali- 
fornia. Joining the club in January of 1940, 
he held an active membership until Decem- 
ber 1941, when he left to join the Navy. He 
was made an honorary member of the club 
in 1949. 

Vice-President-elect Agnew is an active 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Loch Raven, 
Maryland. A Kiwanian for fifteen years, 
Agnew served as president of his club in 
1961 and has been active on many of the 
club's committees, including Program and 
International Relations. Sam Kimmel, cur- 
rent president of the Loch Raven club, joined 
Kiwanis at the urging of Agnew, an old 
friend and law partner. 


KIWANIANS IN THE 91st CONGRESS 
SENATE 

Baker, Howard H., Jr., Oneida, Huntsville, 
‘Tennessee.* 

Bellmon, Henry, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Boggs, J. Caleb, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Case, Clifford P., Rahway, New Jersey? 

Dole, Robert, Russell, Kansas. 

Dominick, Peter H., Littleton, Colorado.* 

Ervin, Sam J., Morgantown, North Caro- 
lina. 

Fannin, Paul J., Camelback, Phoenix, Ari- 
zons.2 

Goldwater, Barry, Valley of the Sun, 
Phoenix, Arizona.? 

Griffin, Robert P., Traverse City, Mich- 
igan. 

Hansen, Clifford P., Cheyenne, Wyoming? 

Harris, Fred R., Lawton, Oklahoma.? 

Hatfield, Mark O., Salem, Oregon? 

Hruska, Roman L., Omaha, Nebraska. 

Javits, Jacob K., Manhattan West, New 
York City, New York. 

Mathias, Charles McC., 
Maryland? 

McGovern, George S., Mitchell, South Da- 
kota? 

McIntyre, Thomas J., Laconia, New Hamp- 
shire 

Mundt, Karl E., Madison, South Dakota.? 


Jr., Frederick, 


1 Active. 
2 Honorary. 
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Pastore, Rhode 
Island, 

Randolph, Jennings, 
ginia.? 

Russell, Richard B., Winder, Georgia.* 

Schweiker, Richard S., Lansdale, Pennsyl- 
vania.* 

Sparkman, John J., Huntsville, Alabama. 

Talmadge, Herman E., Hampton, Lovejoy, 
Georgia? 

Tower, John G., University, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 

Young, Milton R., North Dakota. 

Holland, Spessard L., Bartow, Florida# 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Adair, E. Ross, Fort Wayne, Indiana? 

Addabbo, Joseph P., Ozone Park, New 
York. 

Anderson, 
fornia. 

Anderson, William, Tennessee. 

Ashbrook, John M., Northwest Licking 
County, Johnstown, Ohio." 

Ayres, William H., West Akron, Ohio? 

Baring, Walter S., Nevada. 

Bates, William H., Salem, Massachusetts.* 

Belcher, Page, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Berry, E. Y., Pierre, South Dakota? 

Bevill, Tom, Jasper, Alabama.* 

Biester, Edward G., Jr., Doylestown, Fur- 
long, Pennsylvania.* 

Blanton, Ray, Jackson, Tennessee.’ 

Blatnik, John A., Chisholm, Minnesota* 

Brinkley, Jack T., Columbus, Georgia.* 

Broomfield, William S., Royal Oak, Mich- 
igan.? 

“owt George E., Jr., Lincoln Heights, Los 

Angeles, Monterey Park, California. 

Broyhill, James T., Lenoir, North Carolina. 

Buchanan, John H., Birmingham, Ala- 
bama.? 

Burke, J. Herbert, Hollywood Beach, Holly- 
wood, Florida.* 

Burton, Laurence J., Ogden, Utah.* 

Chamberlain, Charles E., Lansing, Mich- 
igan.: 
RUIA Don H., Crescent City, California.” 
Clawson, Del, Compton, California. 
Cleveland, James C., Concord, New Hamp- 
shire.? 

Colmer, William M., Pascagoula, Missis- 
sippi* 

Conte, Silvo O., Pittsfield, Massachusetts.* 

Corbett, Robert J., Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania2 

Cramer, William C., Boca Ciega, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida* 

Daniel, W. C., Danville, Virginia+ 

Davis, Glenn R., Waukesha, New Berlin, 
Wisconsin2 

Dellenback, John R., Medford, Oregon 

Derwinski, Edward J., South Holland, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Devine, Samuel L., Columbus, Ohio? 

Dickinson, William L., Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. 

Duncan, John J. 
Tennessee. 

Edmondson, Ed, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

Edwards, Jack, West Mobile, Alabama. 

Eshleman, Edwin D., Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania?* 

Evans, Frank, Pueblo, Colorado,’ 

Fisher, O. Clark, Alamo, San Antonio, 
Texas.* 

Flynt, John J., Jr., Griffin, Georgia? 

Ford, Gerald R., Grand Rapids-Southkent, 
Michigan? 

Fountain, L. H., Tarboro, North Carolina. 

Galifianakis, Nick, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. 

Gray, Kenneth J., West Frankfort, Illinois; 

Halpern, Seymour, Bellerose-Queens Vil- 
lage, Forest Hills, New York.? 

Hammerschmitt, John Paul, 
Arkansas? 

Harsha, William H., Portsmouth, Ohio? 

Hébert, F. Edward, Mid-City, New Orleans, 
Louisiana.? 

Hicks, Floyd V., Parkland Area, Tacoma, 
Washington. 


John O., Providence, 


Elkins, West Vir- 


Glenn M., Hawthorne, Cali- 


Northside, Knoxville, 


Harrison, 
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Hosmer, Craig, Long Beach, California.* 

Mungate, William L., Troy, Missour!,* 

Jarman, John, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma? 

Keith, Hastings, Brockton, Massachusetts? 

Landrum, Phil, Canton, Jasper, Georgia? 

Latta, Delbert L., Bowling Green, Ohio2 

Leggett, Robert L., Greater Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia.: 

Lennon, Alton, Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina.? 

Lipscomb, Glenard P., Los Feliz District, 
Hollywood, Los Angeles, California. 

Lloyd, Sherman P., Salt Lake City, Utah’ 

Lukens, Donald E., Middletown, Ohio.? 

Lujan, Manuel, Jr., Albuquerque, 
Mexico.! 

Macdonald, Torbert H., Malden, Massachu- 
setts? 

Mahon, George, Lubbock, Texas.: 

Mann, James R., Greenville, South Caro- 
lina? 

Marsh, John O., Waynesboro, Strasburg, 
Virginia? 

McClure, James A., Payette, Idaho.* 

McCulloch, William M., Pique, Ohio.? 

McEwen, Robert C., Ogdensburg, New 
York? 

McFall, John J., Manteca, Oalifornia.? 

Meeds, Lloyd, Everett, Washington.! 

Miller, Clarence E., Lancaster, Ohio,’ 

Mills, Wilbur D., Searcy, Kensett, Arkansas? 

Mosher, Charles A., Oberlin, Ohio.? 

Natcher, William H., Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky.? 

Nichols, William, Sylacauga, Alabama.? 

Patten, Edward J., Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey. 

Pepper, Claude D., Coral Gables, Miami, 
Florida.* 

Pollock, Howard W., Anchorage, Alaska,’ 

Preyer, Richardson, Greensboro, North 
Carolina.” 

Price, Melvin, East St. Louis, Illinois. 

Price, Robert, Texas. 

Quillen, James H., Kingsport, Tennessee.* 

Rhodes, John J., Mesa, Arizona? 

Robison, Howard W., Oswego, New York.? 

Rogers, Paul G., West Palm Beach, Florida 

Rostenkowski, Dan, Northwest Town, Chi- 
cago, Illinois* 

Roudebush, Richard L., Noblesville, In- 
diana.* 

Roybal, Edward R., Boyle Heights, Los An- 
geles, California.? 

Satterfleld, David E., 
Virginia. 

Schadeberg, Henry C., Burlington, Wiscon- 
sin? 

Schneebell, 
Pennsylvania. 

Shriver, Garner E., East Wichita, Kansas. 

Sikes, Robert L. F., Crestview, Florida.’ 

Sisk, B. F., North Fresno, California.: 

Smith, H. Allen, Glendale, California.’ 

Springer, William L., Champaign-Urbana, 
Illinois. 

Staggers, Harley O., Keyser, West Virginia’ 

Stanton, J. William, Painesville, Ohio.? 

Steiger, Sam, Mile-Hi, Prescott, Arizona.’ 

Stephens, Robert G., Jr., Athens, Georgia. 

Stratton, Samuel S., Amsterdam, New 
York. 

Stubblefield, Frank A., Murray, Kentucky? 

Taft, Robert, Jr., Silverton, Ohio.* 

Van Deerlin, Lionel, Chula Vista, 
Diego, California,? 

White, Richard C., El Paso, Texas.? 

Wilson, Bob, San Diego, California.? 

Wilson, Charles H., Inglewood, California.” 

Wright, Jim, Fort Worth, Texas.” 

Wylie, Chalmers P., Columbus, Worthing- 
ton, Ohio,’ 

Young, John, Corpus Christie, Texas.? 

Zwach, John M., Tracy, Minnesota.’ 


New 


III, Richmond, 


Herman T., Williamsport, 


San 


TEXAS GARDEN CLUBS, INC., SEEK 
100,000-ACRE BIG THICKET NA- 
TIONAL PARK 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Texas Garden Clubs, Inc., adopted a 
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resolution at the general session of their 
annual spring convention in Austin, Tex., 
on May 28, 1969, calling for a 100,000- 
acre Big Thicket National Park. They 
recognize the values of this beautiful and 
unique wilderness in southeast Texas and 
are doing what they can to preserve them 
for the use and enjoyment of future gen- 
erations. 

This organization has studied the Big 
Thicket carefully, Their policy statement 
makes specific recommendations for 
areas which should be included in this 
park. 

In addition to the Big Thicket National 
Park, they recommend: 

The establishment of a national wild- 
life refuge near Dam “B” on the Neches 
River west of Jasper, Tex. 

A State historical area encompassing 
communities of typical pioneer dwellings, 
farms, et cetera. 

Other State parks to supplement the 
national reserve. 

The Texas Garden Clubs, Inc., are also 
absolutely opposed to any trading or ces- 
sion of any national forest areas in the 
formation of the Big Thicket National 
Park. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Texas Garden Clubs’ resolution 
and policy statement be printed in their 
entirety at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
lution and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION OF TEXAS GARDEN CLUBS, INC., 

ON THE Bic THICKET NaTIONAL AREA 

Texas Garden Clubs, Inc., does hereby 
adopt the Policy Statement on the Big 
Thicket National Area, a copy of which is 
attached hereto and made a part hereof for 
all purposes, and urges the President of the 
United States, the Congress, the Department 
of the Interior, the U.S. Corps of Engineers 
(as to Dam B), and the appropriate state 
agencies (as to supplemental state and his- 
toric parks) to take appropriate action to 
implement this policy as soon as possible. 

Mrs. E. O. BARTON, 
President. 

Mrs. K. C. WARFORD, 

Corresponding Secretary. 

The above Resolution was adopted by Texas 
Garden Clubs, Inc. in General Session at the 
Annual Spring Convention in Austin, Texas, 
May 28th, 1969. 

POLICY STATEMENT ON BIG THICKET NATIONAL 
AREA 

We favor a Big Thicket National Park or 
area which would include a minimum of the 
35,500 acres proposed in the Pre Re- 
port by the National Park Service study 
team, with the following modifications and 
additions: 

1. Extend the Pine Island Bayou section 
southward and eastward down both sides 
of Pine Island Bayou to its confluence with 
the Neches River. 

2. Extend the Neche Bottom Unit to cover 
a strip, a maximum of three miles, but not 
less than four hundred feet, wide on both 
sides of the Neches River from Highway 
1746, just below Dam B, down to the con- 
fluence of Pine Island Bayou. 

3. Extend the Beaumont Unit northward 
to include all the area between the LNVA 
Canal and the Neches. 

4. Incorporate a Village Creek Unit, com- 
prising a strip up to one mile wide where 
feasible, and no less than 400 feet wide on 
each side of Big Sandy-Village Creek from 
the proposed Profile Unit down to the Neches 
confluence. Wherever residences have al- 
ready been constructed, an effort should be 
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made to reach agreement with the owners for 
scenic easements, limiting further develop- 
ment on such tracts and preserying the na- 
tural environment. Pioneer architecture 
within these areas should also be preserved. 

5. Incorporate a squarish area of at least 
20,000 acres so that larger species such as 
black bear, puma and red wolf may survive 
there. An ideal area for this purpose would 
be the area southeast of Saratoga, surrounded 
by Highways 770, 326 and 105. Although there 
are pipeline crossings in this area, they do 
not destroy the ecosystem; therefore the Na- 
tional Park Service should revise its stand- 
ards pertaining to such incumbrances, in 
this case, leaving them under scenic ease- 
ment rules instead of acquiring them. 

6. Connect the major units with corridors 
at least one-half mile wide, with a hiking 
trail along each corridor but without new 
public roads cutting any forests. A portion of 
Menard Creek would be good for one such 
corridor. 

The entire watershed of Rush Creek would 
be excellent for another. 

Such additions would form a connected 
two-looped green belt of about 100,000 acres 
(there are more than 3 million acres in the 
overall Big Thicket area) through which 
widlife and people could move along a con- 
tinuous circle of more than 100 miles. 

We recommend that the headwaters be in 
or near the line of the Profile Unit. 

We are absolutely opposed to any training 
or cession of any National Forest areas in 
the formation of the Big Thicket National 
Park or Monument. 

In addition, but not as a part of the Big 
Thicket National Monument, we recommend: 
(a) the establishment of a National Wildlife 
Refuge comprising the lands of the US. 
Corps of Engineers around Dam B, (b) a 
state historical area encompassing commu- 
nities of typical pioneer dwellings, farms, 
etc., such as that between Beech and Theu- 
venins Creek off Road 1943 in Tyler Coun- 
ty, and (c) other state parks to supplement 
the national reserve. 


GAO RECOMMENDATION ON LAND 
ACQUISITION MERITS ACTION 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
February 1962, the Departments of Army 
and Interior adopted a new joint policy 
for reservoir land acquisition. Basically 
this new policy was an all fee policy and 
meant that the Government would pur- 
chase nearly all of the land in the pro- 
posed flood pool, despite the fact that 
much of the land in the flood pool would 
be flooded on the average of only once 
every 20, 50, or 100 years. 

Under the previous policy, fee title 
was purchased only for that land in the 
normal pool and up to the 5- or 10-year 
average flood level. Flowage easements 
were purchased on the remainder of the 
property which best estimates indicated 
would be flooded at less frequent in- 
tervals. 

The new land acquisition policy came 
under the scrutiny of the General Ac- 
counting Office—GAO—and in February 
of this year GAO submitted a report 
to Congress pointing out what the audi- 
tors believed to be errors in the current 
policies. 

The GAO maintains that millions of 
taxpayer dollars could be saved by em- 
ploying a combination fee and flowage 
easement policy for lands needed for 
water control purposes. This would not 
necessarily apply, however, if the lands 
were to be used for recreation, wildlife 
enhancement, or for some other purpose. 
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In support of their proposal, the GAO 
cited the fact that at the present time the 
corps is successfully operating 52 reser- 
voirs “under a land acquisition policy 
where flowage easements had been ac- 
quired to a far greater degree than they 
are being acquired under the present 
policy.” Moreover, large tracts of land 
would not have to be retired from local 
tax rolls and many families could be 
spared the hardship of relocating their 
farming operations. 

The Corps of Engineers had stated that 
they were not necessarily buying this 
periphery land for flood control purposes, 
but for recreation and conservation 
as well. The GAO objected, saying that 
lands set aside for recreation should be 
designated as such, and an attempt 
should be made to arrange purchase on 
a cost-sharing basis with the local area. 

Today, in the fiscal 1970 budget, we 
are again faced with cutbacks on our 
badly needed water projects; cutbacks 
which place in jeopardy water supplies 
and flood protection needed now and in 
the future for this Nation’s progress and 
well-being. It is imperative then that we 
do not waste the limited funds that the 
Congress appropriates by needlessly pur- 
chasing vast tracts of land for flood 
pools, where in fact we could more eco- 
nomically take these lands under ease- 
ment. 

With the money saved by this change in 
policy, it would be possible to finance new 
starts now halted by lack of Federal 
funds. 

Earlier this year I sent a copy of the 
GAO report to Judge Haysler Poague, 
chairman of the Missouri Water Re- 
sources Board, for his comments. 

Judge Poague and the Missouri Water 
Resources Board reviewed the report and 
concur with the GAO findings, stating 
that in their opinion, the present reser- 
voir land acquisition policy being fol- 
lowed by the Corps of Engineers should 
be modified. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Judge Poague’s letter printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF MISSOURI, 
WATER RESOURCES BOARD, 
Jefferson City, Mo., April 11, 1969. 
Hon, Stuart SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: Your letter of Febru- 
ary 5 enclosing the report to Congress by 
the Comptroller General entitled, “Review 
of Policies and Practices for Acquisition 
Land and Reservoir Purposes” B 118-634 
dated February 3, 1969, has been carefully 
reviewed by our Missouri Water Resources 
Board. I believe that you are familiar with 
our attitude in respect to land acquisition in 
this state as indicated by our previous let- 
ters, personal conferences, and also the let- 
ter of our Governor, Warren E. Hearnes. 
However, since this matter has now been 
properly raised by the Accounting Office, our 
Board in meeting in Jefferson City this 11th 
day of April 1969 desires to make the fol- 
lowing comments for your attention and 
also in the belief that they will be presented 
to the General Accounting Office and other 
interested parties. 

As you are aware in Missourl we have tre- 
mendous water problems. We have more 
miles of navigable streams than any other 
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state and some 17,000 miles of non-navigable 
flowing streams which range from clear rapid 
flowing streams of the Ozark area to the 
sluggish streams of Southeastern, Central, 
Western, and North Missouri that flow 
through gently sloping thickly populated 
areas. 

The problems of flooding and management 
are somewhat similar to those streams ir- 
respective of the terrain. However, we do 
desire to point out that the land acquisi- 
tion problem does materially differ in re- 
spect to the different areas in which an 
impoundment is proposed. All of the flood 
control impoundments in Missouri to this 
date have been constructed in the moun- 
tainous terrain of the Ozark region and in 
each instance they have been located on 
streams of narrow bottom lands and pre- 
cipitous flow. This enables a substantial 
permanent reservoir with additional im- 
poundment available for flood control with- 
out materially extending any distance up- 
stream and resulting in any dislocation of 
established economy. In the instances of 
Bull Shoals, Pomme de Terre, Stockton, and 
Table Rock, we have not been confronted 
with particular problems on flood pool area 
acquisition. 

However, we are now greatly interested in 
the development of those much needed im- 
poundments in Southeastern, Central, West- 
ern, and Northern Missouri. Actual con- 
struction has been commenced on two of 
these impoundments, the Kaysinger Bluff 
which has a projected permanent reser- 
voir of 55,000 acres and a flood pool in 
excess of 200,000 acres, and the Cannon 
(Joanna) Reservoir which has a permanent 
reservoir of 18,600 acres and a flood pool of 
38,400 acres. There are many other projects 
which have either been approved or will 
necessarily be approved, If this program is 
completed, there will be at least 8 or 10 
reservoirs located North of the Missouri 
River and probably as many South of the 
River. 

In relation to these projects, the major- 
ity of them are or will be located on streams 
that have a gradual fall and flow through 
gently sloping terrain, heavily populated and 
of a high degree of agricultural develop- 
ment. 

Because of the sloping terrain, it is neces- 
sary to extend, as a precautionary measure, 
the flood pool at a comparatively greater dis- 
tance above the permanent poo] than that 
found necessary in the more rugged terrain 
noted above. These valleys are largely occu- 
pied by resident owners and there is little 
tenant farming. They could contain in many 
instances quite valuable improvements and 
these improvements are generally situated 
at levels above the flood pool. However, the 
area falling below the flood pool is a very 
vital part of the agricultural operation in 
connection with the improvements and re- 
mainder of the farms. In view of the gentle 
slope of the terrain, a very large portion of 
the land estimated to be in the flood pool 
will be located in those areas where the in- 
cidence of flooding is quite remote and to 
such a slight degree as not to materially af- 
fect the continual agricultural operations 
of the farms on which the same is located. 

To use the Kaysinger Project, as an ex- 
ample, it is estimated that approximately 
50% of the entire acreage lies above the 
flood incidence of once in five years. When 
we consider that the estimated flood pool 
exceeds the permanent pool by about 150,000 
acres, it is obvious that this flood pool ex- 
tends a great distance above the permanent 
pool and extends up branches and low lying 
terrain not considering fingers extending out 
into the upper reaches in the highly agricul- 
tural areas. 

It is our position that the present policy 
of the Corps certainly should be modified for 
the following reasons: 


1. In purchasing easements, the same 
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would follow the contour of the easement 
elevation, That would limit the acreage nec- 
essary for the easement as well as reducing 
the cost as distinguished from fee purchase 
of that lying in the upper portion of the 
basin. 

2. In connection with the purchase of 
easements, it would not be necessary to go 
above the flood pool line at government ex- 
pense to acquire additional lands. If the fee 
purchase is projected within the upper ele- 
vations of the flood pool then it is necessary 
to block along section or fractional section 
lines. This extends the amount of land nec- 
essary to be acquired in fee to those lines 
above the flood pool. This necessitates the 
purchase by the federal government of a 
very large amount of land not lying within 
the flood pool and not necessary in the oper- 
ation of the project. This increases the cost of 
the project by many million dollars. 

3. The economic effect on the fee purchase 
area is quite disturbing. The landowners can 
continue in operation of its lands under the 
easement program without dislocation, and 
with compensation for the incidence of flood- 
ing, which in many cases, will probably never 
occur. But to purchase in fee with blocking 
and the additional land severed from the 
whole tract, and the effect of dislocation will 
result in the removal of this land, will result 
in loss to the economy of the area, and will 
result in damages to their improvements for 
which, of course, the government would be 
compelled to reimburse them. 

4. The only argument that has been pre- 
sented has been that these areas would be 
acquired in the upper reaches of the flood 
pools which could be used for fish and wild- 
life. In that respect it is obvious that it could 
not be used for fish because that land would 
not be within or near the permanent pool. 
As with the wildlife, in this category of im- 
poundments, the only wildlife now existing 
or which would exist would be small game 
and which now are being produced and prob- 
ably as plentiful as would exist under the 
acquisition of these tracts by the federal gov- 
ernment and would certainly not afford rec- 
reational possibilities consistent with the 
cost. 

5. The acquisition by the federal govern- 
ment of the areas of land in the upper reaches 
of the flood pool and additional lands by 
blocking would be difficult of administration 
since those tracts would not be contiguous 
but would extend in fingers radiating from 
the upper portion of the flood pool and 
bounded and separated by privately owned 
areas, 

6. For those who would propose areas for 
fish and wildlife, it might be suggested that 
the program of acquisition with blocking 
around the permanent reservoir will not be 
disputed unless it is found that the blocking 
is excessive and acquires land some distance 
from the permanent pool. But as to game and 
recreational areas, a far greater service could 
be performed by an expenditure much less 
in funds by the acquisition of reservations of 
contiguous areas in terrain of both scenic 
and general game management adaptability. 

The Board agrees generally with the find- 
ings contained in the report. We would point 
out, however, that any land acquired in fee 
in the flood pool adjacent to or reasonably 
near the permanent pool to permit the rec- 
reation and fish and wildlife use and access 
to permanent water should be borne by the 
federal government since joint or multi-pur- 
pose use of land is involved. 

Sincerely, 
HAYSLER A. POAGUE, 
Chairman. 


VOTING RIGHTS AND SCHOOL 
DESEGREGATION 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the 1965 
Voting Rights Act is a commitment to 
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full participation in our electoral process 
which must not be broken or diluted. 

For one brief moment last week, it ap- 
peared as if that commitment would 
have the backing of the administration. 

That moment came when a Washing- 
ton newspaper reported that the admin- 
istration had switched positions and 
would back extension of that 1965 act. 

My reaction was: “Great. Now, let’s 
extend it.” 

Unhappily, the next day another 
Washington newspaper carried a story 
which reported the President’s continued 
support for the voting legislation out- 
lined by the Attorney General] before a 
House committee—a proposal which I 
fear would seriously weaken the commit- 
ment embodied in the 1965 act. 

Mr. President, I realize that a Chief 
Executive does not like to undercut a 
Cabinet officer, but if the President 
could do that on behalf of the AMA, he 
ought to be able to do it on behalf of the 
800,000 Negroes who have been regis- 
tered to vote since 1965 in Southern 
States. 

He ought to be able to do that on be- 
half of the Negroes yet to be registered, 
on behalf of Negroes who will reach vot- 
ing age within the next 5 years. 

I have no quarrel with the proposed 
additions the administration seeks to in- 
sure fuller participation in elections 
across the Nation. 

I must take exception, however, to any 
proposal which dilutes the effectiveness 
of a law under which more than 800,000 
persons have registered to vote. 

That figure indicates the effectiveness 
of the Voting Rights Act of 1965, and I 
believe the effectiveness was due in large 
part to the automatic triggering of the 
act’s provisions. 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
reported that not one black candidate 
running in a local primary last month in 
one of the States affected by the act “‘be- 
lieved the election would have been run 
in an honest manner were it not for the 
presence” of Federal observers required 
by the Voting Rights Act. 

Many of the laws used to discriminate 
against black voters before 1965 are still 
on the books in many of the affected 
States. 

They could easily become the law of a 
State once the 1965 act expires. 

Even if the U.S. Justice Department 
moved as quickly as possible, under the 
administration’s proposed bill, it could 
not move fast enough to prevent the re- 
turn of all possible discrimination prac- 
tices. 

It makes no sense to weaken an act 
which has worked in the name of broad- 
ening its coverage. 

It makes no sense at a time when per- 
sons of all ages and races are question- 
ing the strength of the Nation’s commit- 
ment to its democratic ideals to dilute 
one of the strongest commitments this 
Nation has made to insure full participa- 
tion in the electoral process. 

Let us get on with extending this com- 
mitment, for at least 5 more years. 

Mr. President, shortly after the admin- 
istration spelled out its position on voting 
rights legislation, it made public its pol- 
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icy on enforcing school desegregation 
guidelines. 

Different persons give different inter- 
pretations of what that announcement 
means: 

For one interpretation—an interpreta- 
tion I share—I ask unanimous consent 
that an article in yesterday’s Washing- 
ton Post by Prof. Gary Orfield of the 
University of Virginia, a student of edu- 
cation in the South, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PRESIDENT KEEPS PROMISE OF HIS 
“SOUTHERN STRATEGY” 
(By Gary Orfield) 

(Nore.—Orfield is a professor in the De- 
partment of Government and Foreign Affairs 
at the University of Virginia and author of 
“The Reconstruction of Southern Educa- 
tion.’’) 

During his campaign and since his in- 
auguration, President Nixon has been en- 
gaged in elaborate and sensitive diplomacy 
with the Deep South. Conducted in the code 
words of Southern conservatives, its full sig- 
nificance has escaped much of the rest of 
the country. 

Southerners who secured Mr, Nixon’s nom- 
ination and delivered electoral votes in No- 
vember were convinced that his Southern 
speeches contained implied promises about 
civil rights policy. The policy change an- 
nounced Thursday confirmed this interpre- 
tation. The President has decided to allow 
Southern whites to defy the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision and the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

The President’s “Southern strategy” suc- 
ceeded in Miami and in November, but the 
bill has now come due. After months of un- 
certainty, the President has made his first 
great civil rights decision, and its outcome 
will profoundly affect the future of South- 
ern education. 

After 15 years, unnumbered court battles, 
legislative victory in 1964 and success in 
fighting off repeated ambushes by congres- 
sional conservatives, the Federal desegrega- 
tion effort was near success in the South. 
Nine-tenths of Southern and border state 
school districts have eliminated the sepa- 
rate school systems found unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court. 

If Mr. Nixon had unambiguously sup- 
ported the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, the task would have been large- 
ly completed during the coming school year. 
Since the President has changed the rules, 
however, progress is likely to stop in the 
Deep South. The whole question will be re- 
opened in hundreds of communities which 
earlier agreed to comply. 


U.S. FUNDS AT STAKE 


HEW announced in October, 1967, that 
Southern school systems, with few excep- 
tions, would have to complete desegregation 
by next fall. This clear deadline has been 
the principal bargaining tool of HEW en- 
forcement officials. The realization that ur- 
gently needed Federal funds would be lost 
forced local leaders to think the unthinkable 
and seriously begin the transition. The more 
ambiguous, uncertain and politicized the en- 
forcement program, the more likely that local 
schoolmen will refuse to take the risks in- 
volved in preparing plans. 

Administration officials, talking about 
granting additional time to the South, speak 
of “arbitrary deadlines” and the need for 
“conciliation” and for greater efforts to un- 
derstand local conditions. This sounds fine 
until one considers that they are talking 
about further delays in implementing legal 
principles laid down when next year’s high 
school seniors were two years old, School 
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districts still holding out after a decade and 
a half are not willing to integrate volun- 
tarily. 

Southern hopes generated by campaign 
statements and Administration vacillation 
have already increased the number of com- 
munities openly defying the guidelines. A 
number of Texas school districts, spurred by 
an organization called Freedom Inc., have 
gone so far as to withdraw desegregation 
plans. Political resistance to racial change is 
most intense when change seems possible 
but not inevitable. 

When the GOP presidential nominee at- 
tacked Federal bureaucrats and told a 
Southern television audience last September 
that withholding funds was “going too far,” 
resistance was encouraged. In spite of later 
attempts at clarification, the impression 
stuck, and after the inauguration, the Ad- 
ministration was bombarded with thousands 
of letters from Dixie asking an end to civil 
rights enforcement. 

Months passed without a clear response 
to Southern pressure. Contradictory tenden- 
cies, mixing some aggressive civil rights liti- 
gation with spotty enforcement activities 
and confusing changes of regulations, sug- 
gested indecision. 

Attention focused on HEW Secretary Rob- 
ert H. Finch, but he proved hard to pin 
down. His many statements gave him room 
to move in any direction he wished. 


LENIENT FROM OUTSET 


From the outset, Finch made known his 
unhappiness at the prospect of cutting off 
funds. Days after taking office, he granted 
two-month delays to five districts scheduled 
to lose funds. One of the five was a South 
Carolina schoo] system 93 per cent segregated 
and in open violation of the HEW require- 
ments. Another was a Mississippi district al- 
most 96 per cent segregated, with black stu- 
dents lacking the curriculum, the library 
facilities and the accreditation enjoyed by 
the white schools. 

In still another of the districts, Martin 
County, N.C., HEW’s general counsel ap- 
proved a desegregation plan attacked as un- 
sound and inadequate by the head of the 
education branch of HEW’s Office for Civil 
Rights. The plan’s acceptance was announced 
by the county GOP chairman, who said he 
had been informed from "within the White 
House.” 

Finch charged his predecessors with over- 
zealous enforcement and announced that 
HEW files showed they had sacrificed educa- 
tion to push integration. In a U.S. News and 
World Report interview, he accepted the 
Southern view that Federal law required only 
an end to overt obvious discrimination 
rather than actual integration. He suggested 
that HEW would concentrate less on inte- 
gration and more on making sure that sep- 
arate schools were actually equal, something 
the Supreme Court concluded was impossi- 
ble 15 years ago. 

At the same time, Finch managed to en- 
courage liberals. A delegation from the Lead- 
ership Conference on Civil Rights went away 
from a March 16 meeting convinced that the 
law would be enforced. In early April, he re- 
assured a group of worried GOP Senators, 
and after a mid-April session with the Pres- 
ident, he said that there would be no policy 
changes. 

HEW’s actions were ambiguous. When the 
HEW civil rights chief resigned with an ex- 
pression of worry, Finch replaced her with 
Leon Panetta, a strong civil rights supporter. 
The appointment was balanced, however, by 
the choice of a stanch conservative, Robert 
Mardian, as HEW’s chief legal adviser. Mar- 
dian advised Finch to scuttle the desegrega- 
tion deadline and argued that a 1968 Su- 
preme Court decision ordering school boards 
to act now to convert to a “unitary, nonracial 
school system" only required a prompt be- 
ginning by local authorities. 
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FINANCIAL LEVER APPLIED 


HEW avoided collapse of the enforcement 
program by finally withholding funds from 
three of the original five districts which re- 
mained recalcitrant. In mid-February, three 
other districts were threatened with immedi- 
ate loss of Federal aid. Under pressure from 
the Tennessee GOP, however, Finch stretched 
the guidelines considerably to negotiate a 
last minute arrangement with Chester 
County, Tenn. 

HEW officials talked hopefully of shifting 
the enforcement burden to the Federal 
courts, A Federal court opened this pos- 
sibility when it directed 21 South Carolina 
districts to negotiate plans with HEW. 
These plans would then be enforced by 
court order rather than through the fund- 
withholding machinery. 

HEW experts were called into South Caro- 
lina. They drafted desegregation plans which 
generally called for completely unified school 
systems next fall. When the great majority 
of the districts resisted the HEW proposals, 
the department's civil rights staff was over- 
ruled. HEW allowed 18 of the 21 districts 
another year of delay and suspended the 
normal requirement of substantial interim 
progress. 

The South Carolina decision set a prece- 
dent of intense interest to some 400 other 
districts under court orders, HEW is now in- 
volved in a similar case involving 42 Louisi- 
ana districts. It would be extremely difficult 
to make more stringent standards stick in 
other similar districts. 

The news of the South Carolina actions 
was soon followed by multiple leaks from 
HEW indicating that the desegregation dead- 
line would be eliminated. Jerris Leonard, 
head of the Justice Department's Civil Rights 
Division, explained that “it’s wrong to set 
an arbitrary deadline we can’t meet.” When 
Panetta issued a statement opposing any 
weakening of the guidelines, he was critized 
by Justice officials. 

Roy Wilkins issued a statement for the 
Leadership Conference on Civil Rights ac- 
cusing the Administration of “helping to 
thwart implementation of the Supreme 
Court’s school decisions.” Wilkins said that 
extending the deadline would be “evasion of 
the law” and he threatened a lawsuit against 
renewal of Federal subsidies to local govern- 
ments violating the Constitution. 


A RECONSTRUCTION PARALLEL 


The President's decision on the Southern 
school issue is immensely important for the 
future of Southern race relations. It could 
signal the beginning of a new period 
paralleling the gradual erosion in the 1870s 
and 1880s of the rights granted to freedmen 
during Reconstruction. Since most enforce- 
ment policies are based on interpretations of 
broad statutes, it is quite possible that they 
could be quietly nullified by gradual re- 
interpretation and executive inaction. 

The first step, destruction of the clarity 
and credibility of enforcement standards, has 
begun. From the perspective of the black 
man told to wait indefinitely for his con- 
stitutional rights, there is a disturbing simi- 
larity between current actions ending to turn 
power back to Deep South politicians and 
President Hayes’ famous 1877 talk to Atlanta 
Negroes assuring them that their “rights and 
interests would be safer” in the hands of 
Southern whites than with the national Goy- 
ernment. 

Gutting the school guidelines is the clear- 
est possible notice to Southern segregation- 
ists that they can ignore the rights of black 
children. The Federal backdown rewards 
resisters. Schoolmen who have staked their 
careers on developing sound desegregation 
plans will be denounced as “race mixers” do- 
ing more than even Federal bureaucrats 
really want. Strom Thurmond has another 
victory and Southern progressives a very 
serious defeat. 
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The fragile fabric of Integrated education, 
woven at immense cost during the past 15 
years, will begin to unravel. Schools that the 
Supreme Court found “inherently unequal” 
and damaging to the “hearts and minds” of 
black children will receive a new lease on 
life. The overwhelming 8-to-1 majority of 
black parents who, according to a national 
survey in Newsweek, desire integrated schools 
for their children will again be frustrated 
the momentum of change will be lost at a 
time when just a few months of firm enforce- 
ment could largely finish the ta:k. 

President Nixon’s concessions to the South 
have stalled one of the most successful move- 
ments toward racial justice in American 
history. 


ANNIVERSARY OF POZNAN WORK- 
ERS’ REVOLT SHOULD REMIND US 
OF IMPORTANCE OF RATIFYING 
HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTIONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE., Mr. President, all too 
often we as Americans are accused of 
having big hearts but short memories. 
I hope that all of us have not forgotten 
the historic date of June 28, 1956, when 
thousands of workers in Poznan, Poland, 
summoned courage to defy a dictatorial 
Communist regime. The news of their re- 
volt thrilled every freedom-loving person 
throughout the world. Most of us felt a 
strong bond of sympathy for these brave 
workers. All of us were saddened to read 
of the Soviet action to throttle the revolt 
through the speedy use of troops. All of 
us felt deep sorrow when we read of the 
deaths and the punishment suffered by 
those who defied Communist rule. 

Today we can recognize that the 
Poznan workers made a lasting contribu- 
tion not only to the improvement of the 
lot of themselves and their fellow coun- 
trymen, but to the situation of the people 
of other countries similarly living under 
Communist domination. We rejoice that 
the courageous acts of the workers in 
Poznan have led to some lessening of the 
indignities which people living under the 
shadow of the Kremlin have had to suf- 
fer. We rejoice that the revolt spawned 
increasing pressures for a lessening of 
Communist control. We look back over 
the span of 13 years since the workers 
defied their bosses and we realize the 
extent to which the Soviet Union is meet- 
ing increased acts of resistance by peo- 
ples striving for free institutions. 

Mr. President, it is essential that we 
keep alive our memory of the totalitar- 
ianism of the Soviet Union. We must 
never forget that even today millions of 
people are denied even a semblance of 
self-determination. It seems easier for us 
to remember the thousands upon thou- 
sands of refugees who still wander the 
face of the globe in search of a place to 
call home—men and women along with 
their children who fled oppression and 
tyranny in the hopes of finding a place 
to live and breathe in freedom. 

I am proud of the way we have lived up 
to our reputation of having a big heart. 
We have fed the hungry. We have 
clothed the naked. We have granted 
sanctuary to more than a fair share of 
the homeless. But we must not forget. 
We must continue to deny recognition of 
the illegal claims of the Russians to the 
countries they overran with military 
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might and the countries which fell vic- 
tim to their political machinations. 

We must remember and we must show 
our friends in these subjugated countries 
that we do remember. Their belief in us 
and their hope in our help is all too often 
the only straw which they can grasp to 
keep from sinking into utter despair. 

One immediate reassurance we could 
give them would be to ratify at once the 
Human Rights Conventions. An immedi- 
ate move on the part of this powerful 
Nation to join the host of other nations 
who have already ratified the conven- 
tions would do much to dispel the notion 
that our memories are too short. I hope 
that this body will give serious consider- 
ation to an early ratification. It is one 
more way to convince a doubting world 
that we are sincere in wanting freedom 
for all people—the kind of freedom for 
which the Poznan workers rose in revolt. 


THE CONCERT CHOIR AND MADRI- 
GAL CHORUS OF ALBERT 8. JOHN- 
STON HIGH SCHOOL, AUSTIN, 
TEX. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the con- 
cert choir and madrigal chorus of Al- 
bert S. Johnston High School in Austin, 
Tex., have had the wonderful opportu- 
nity this month of touring and perform- 
ing in several Mexican cities as the guests 
of the Mexican Government. This is the 
second such tour for this group under 
the direction of Mr. Josemaria Gon- 
zales. 

Initially planned as a short tour to 
Mexico City, the visit was expanded to 
include several other cities through the 
efforts of the Honorable Miguel Alva- 
rez Acosta, Cultural Ambassador of the 
Republic of Mexico and his assistant, 
Gabriel Saldivar Osorio. The tour was 
largely sponsored by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. 

Included in the intinerary were 7 
days in Mexico City, 2 days in Acapulco, 
and 1 day each in Cuenavaca and San 
Luis Potosi. The group was scheduled to 
perform all but 2 nights of the tour in 
theaters and auditoriums as well as at 
a service at the Episcopal Cathedral in 
Mexico City. Faculty members accom- 
panying the group were Miss Jacquelyn 
McGee, Miss Naomi Martinez, Mr. Rob- 
ert Newell, and Mr. and Mrs. Douglas 
Wright. Also traveling with the group 
were Mr. Stephen Dunlap, as pianist, 
and Miss Marlene Anglin, as bassist and 
percussion instructor. 

I am certain that this tour was a most 
enjoyable and worthwhile experience for 
this excellent group of young people. 
Such tours as this are invaluable in the 
promotion of international good will, and 
I feel that Mr. Gonzales and his choir 
are to be congratulated. 


THE LINCOLN CENTER FOR THE 
PERFORMING ARTS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
cently in the New York Times, there ap- 
peared an account of the final status of 
the funding of the Lincoln Center for 
the Performing Arts. During the 13-year 
campaign for capital funds, the sponsors 
raised $184 million from 11,474 indi- 
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viduals, foundations, corporations, and 
governments. Compared to the Ken- 
nedy Center for which it has taken 10 
years to raise something over $60 mil- 
lion, more than half of which was con- 
tributed by the Federal Government, this 
is an outstanding achievement by the 
sponsors of the Lincoln Center. 

Through this entire period, Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller III has been one of the 
most important sponsors. Recently, he 
and Mr. Lawrence A. Wien made the 
final contribution to complete the capital 
fund drive. 

I wish to call attention to the fact 
that this center has not been solely 
for the rich and aristocratic. During 
the past year, as a part of the student 
program, 1,200 performances were given 
in schools, and more than 100,000 stu- 
ons attended performances at the cen- 

er. 

Recently, a local columnist attacked 
the concept of the Kennedy Center on 
the ground that it was dedicated sole- 
ly to the rich and powerful, and to the 
perpetuation of ancient and outmoded 
artistic concepts. He was, I think, great- 
ly offended by the local authorities’ clos- 
ing of some centers for young people in 
Washington, and with his position on 
this I thoroughly agree. But I do not 
agree that the Kennedy Center need be, 
or is intended to be, or will be dedicated 
solely to the entertainment of the pluto- 
cratic oligarchy. On the contrary, it is 
intended to be, and it will be, a place 
where students, young people, and any 
artists with imagination and original- 
ity will be welcomed and given an op- 
portunity to demonstrate their talents. 

I wish to congratulate the sponsors of 
the Lincoln Center and also all of those 
who have participated in the building of 
the Kennedy Center. Both of these great 
institutions will help our country return 
to its traditional role of a humane and 
civilizing influence in the world, after 
we have finally concluded this tragic 
era of military intervention and preoc- 
cupation with irrelevant, ideological 
fantasies. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
article in the RECORD. 

There be no objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 2, 1969] 
LINCOLN CENTER ENDS ITs CAPITAL FUND 
Drive 
(By Howard Taubman) 

Gifts of $1.25-million each by John D. 
Rockefeller 3d and Lawrence A. Wien yester- 
day enabled the Lincoln Center for the Per- 
forming Arts to successfully end its 13-year 
campaign for capital funds of $184-million. 

Although the Juilliard School and its thea- 
ters and concert halls will not be opened 
formally until September, the campaign's 
completion signals the physical completion 


of the center. Almost a decade has been re- 
quired to build it. 

Mr. Rockefeller, chairman of the center's 
board and the man who has led in creation 
of the project, and Mr. Wien, lawyer, real 
estate man and a board member, made their 
gifts because they wished to free the cultural 
complex to concentrate entirely on its mis- 
sion—the service of the performing arts. 

Under the leadership of Amyas Ames, the 
chairman of Lincoln Center's executive com- 
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mittee, Mr. Rockefeller said, “the center’s 
serious financial problems have been realisti- 
cally faced and order has been brought out 
of impending chaos.” 


WORK FOR THE ARTIST 


“With our capital needs finally met, we 
are now in a position to devote our time and 
energy to the attainment of the center's full 
potential. The validity of our efforts will be 
determined by the use that is made of our 
several stages and many classrooms. In the 
years ahead only the artist and his art can 
fulfill the aspirations of the planners and 
justify the confidence of the donors.” 

“I thought it was time for the center to 
finish its capital requirements,” said Mr. 
Wien, “so that it could go forward to do 
things for the benefit of New York. I have 
lived all my life in the city and its vicinity, 
and I have substantial holdings in it, I think 
the completion of Lincoln Center provides 
the city with the third of its three out- 
standing centers. The other two are the 
United Nations complex and Rockefeller 
Center.” 

Mr, Wien heads the syndicate that owns 
the Empire State Building and owns major 
office buildings. 

To complete the capital campaign, the 
center needed not only Mr. Rockefeller and 
Mr. Wien’s gifts, but also the elimination of 
about $4-million of planned capital expendi- 
tures. 

One of the largest items cut was $500,000 
for an administration building. The officers 
and staff of Lincoln Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts, Inc., the entity that built and ad- 
ministers the cultural complex, have been 
working out of rented quarters in a building 
south of the center. It has been decided that 
they will remain in these offices. 

Another item that went was projection 
equipment for Alice Tully Hall, one of the 
four auditoriums in the new Juilliard School. 
This equipment would have cost $75,000. 
Center Officials found that the City Center, 
which occupies the New York State Theater 
in the cultural complex, had almost compar- 
able equipment and decided that it could be 
borrowed when needed for a Tully Hall 
production. 

For a time the Lincoln Center executive 
committee thought of borrowing $6.5-million 
needed to pay for the completion and equip- 
ment of the complex. But it faced the pros- 
pect of paying interest of 8 per cent or more 
than $500,000 a year on such a loan. In view 
of the large operating deficit the center had 
incurred in the last few years, it was decided 
that such interest payments would have 
posed a grave obstacle in the way of balanc- 
ing the budget and allowing the center to 
make significant artistic contributions. 

Mr. Ames called the closing of the center’s 
building fund drive “a most important event 
in its history.” 

“Tronically,” he said, “one of the prob- 
lems of Lincoln Center arose from its drive 
for capital funds. Although this fund-rais- 
ing greatly benefited the constituent com- 
panies, since it paid for their new homes, 
it finally became competitive with their 
own fund-raising.” 

Mr. Ames said that 11,474 individuals, 
foundations, corporations and governments 
had given $184-million. 

“Ten years ago,” he said, “President Eisen- 
hower broke ground for Lincoln Center. Over 
this decade six new homes have been built 
and given to the performing arts companies 
of New York—the Metropolitan Opera, New 
York Philharmonic, New York City Opera and 
Ballet, Music Theater, Juilliard School and 
the Repertory Theater. In addition, we have 
the Library and Museum of the Performing 
Arts. The 11 theaters and halls in these 
buildings contain over 12,000 seats, which 
attract over 3.5 million people each year. 
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TAX BENEFITS FOR CITY 

“Two aspects of this building record are 
often overlooked. The 35 million cubic feet 
of space that make up the center cost only 
20 per cent more than the 1960 estimate. 
This occurred in a period when building 
costs rose 38 per cent. Also, the building of 
Lincoln Center has revitalized its environs, 
with the result that close to $20-millions 
more in taxes are coming to the City of 
New York each year.” 

Another aspect of Lincoln Center that, in 
Mr. Ames’s view, does not get the attention 
and credit it deserves is the educational pro- 


“This past year,” he said, “as a part of 
the Lincoln Center student program, 1,200 
performances were given in the schools be- 
fore an estimated total attendance of 1.2 
million. In addition, 100,000 students at- 
tended performances at the center. 

“To help teachers prepare their students 
for these performances, the center and the 
New York State Department of Education 
have developed a new curriculum centering 
around the performing arts. At the heart of 
this effort is a cooperative endeavor with the 
constituent companies of Lincoln Center.” 


DEATH OF FORMER GOVERNOR 
PERCIVAL P. BAXTER OF MAINE 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Maine, Sen- 
ator SMITH, joins me in paying respects 
to the memory of former Maine Gov. Per- 
cival P. Baxter, who died recently at the 
age of 92. 

Governor Baxter was an outstanding 
citizen of Maine and the Nation. His 
philanthropies and his leadership in the 
area of conservation are living memories 
to this public servant. His contributions 
to the people of his State were described 
by many citizens of Maine at the time of 
his death, and were reported in the Maine 
papers. These reports give an insight 
into the quality of the character of Gov- 
ernor Baxter, and I ask, on behalf of my- 
self and Senator SMITH, that they be in- 
cluded in the Recorp at this time. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Portland (Maine) Press Herald, 
June 13, 1969] 


Ex-GOVERNOR PERCIVAL BAXTER DIES AFTER 
Brier ILLNESS 


Former Maine Governor Percival P. Baxter, 
financier, conservationist and philanthropist, 
died Thursday evening at his home at 92 
West St. after a brief illness. He was 92. 

He had requested that he have no funeral, 
no flowers or no memorial services. The fam- 
ily will respect his wishes. 

Called Maine’s foremost benefactor, the 
millionaire bachelor has his name attached 
to a variety of gifts. They include the Baxter 
School for the Deaf and Mackworth Island, 
Falmouth, paintings and historic docu- 
ments at Bowdoin, funds for the Baxter Li- 
brary at Gorham, a wildlife sanctuary in 
Portland and other land preserves. 

His chief work of a lifetime of giving, 
however, is the 200,000-acre wilderness re- 
serve in north central Maine, including 
Mount Katahdin, now Baxter State Park. An 
ardent conservationist, the former governor 
anxiously followed five sessions in which the 
state legislature failed to set aside the Ka- 
tahdin area as a state park. He then began 
purchase of the tracts which he deeded over 
to the state. 

He specified that the park was to be “kept 
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forever in its natural wild state” and gave a 
half million dollar trust fund for its care and 
operation. His action in acquiring the vast 
unspoiled area has been called an example of 
conservationist foresight not duplicated any- 
where else in this country by one man. 

The park is criss-crossed by well-marked 
foot trails but there are no automobile roads. 
Outboard motors are banned from its streams 
and ponds. 

Gov. Baxter thought of his creation of the 
park as “my life work.” He was saluted for 
it in 1962 with a Department of Interior con- 
servation service award. 

“The governor,” as he came to be known 
for almost a half century after he had left 
the Blaine House, was born Noy, 22, 1876, in 
Portland, the son of wealthy James Phinney 
Baxter, businessman who served six terms 
as mayor of Portland, and Mehetabel Cum- 
mings Proctor Baxter. 

Gov. Baxter attended Portland public 
schools and was a Phi Beta Kappa graduate 
of Bowdoin in 1898. He graduated from Har- 
vard Law School in 1901, and came back to 
his hometown to practice law. His chores also 
included management of family properties. 

The governor’s political apprenticeship in- 
cluded three terms (1905, 1917 and 1919) in 
the State House of Representatives and two 
(1909 and 1921) in the State Senate. 

He was president of the Senate in 1921 
when Frederick Parkhurst died a few weeks 
after becoming governor. Baxter auto- 
matically advanced to the governorship for 
the remainder of Parkhurst’s term, then was 
reelected in his own right in 1923, He served 
another term as governor, leaving office in 
1925. He run unsuccessfully for the U.S. Sen- 
ate in 1926 and never again tried for public 
Office. 

His influence in the councils of the Re- 
publican party in the state, however, were 
felt for more than half a century, and he was 
generally thought of as the party’s elder 
statesman. 

The governor was devoted throughout his 
life to animals and in his younger years had 
& succession of Irish setters. 

When one of these pets, a setter named 
Garry, died while Baxter was governor, he 
stirred a storm of protest from veterans’ 
organizations by ordering the capital flag 
lowered to half staff. The governor retorted 
to claims that his gesture was an “insult 
to our flag” with a passionate defense of dogs 
and a chronicle of their roles in war and 
peace. 

The incident apparently was of no concern 
to the U.S. Flag Association, for Baxter the 
next year was elected to its national council. 

Gov. Baxter had an animal cemetery on 
Mackworth Island, the former family sum- 
mer home, where a number of his dogs and 
horses are buried. The burial plot is unique 
in this section of the country. 

Though he left political office in 1925, he 
maintained his interest in politics, and was 
a delegate to three Republican conventions, 
the last in 1928. As late as 1948, Gov. Baxter 
was being urged to become once again an 
active campaigner for public office. He put 
aside the suggestion gently. 

In 1958, however, he lent his influence to 
Republican forces within the state by back- 
ing the successful candidacy of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower against the late Sen. Robert A. 
Taft for the GOP presidential nomination. 
Gov. Baxter served as honorary chairman of 
the Maine for Eisenhower Committee. 

In his middle and later years, Gov. Baxter 
traveled widely. 

He was a big man, standing more that six 
feet in height, with broad shoulders, white 
hair and a ruddy complexion and enjoyed a 
vigorous old age. In his 70s, he continued his 
travels, especially in the Caribbean area, and 
became an air travel enthusiast during a fly- 
ing trip to Europe when he was 77. 
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One of Goy. Baxter’s close companions in 
his later years was the late Guy P. Gannett, 
Maine newspaper publisher. 

In his 70s, the governor bore a striking 
resemblance to the General of the Armies 
George C. Marshall, and was often amused 
to be mistaken for the general during his 
travels. 

Gov. Baxter won numerous honors and 
awards during his long career, among them 
the Cumberland County American Legion 
award for humanitarianism and child welfare 
work, the Amvets community service award 
and the National Disabled American Veter- 
ans award for work in rehabilitation. He was 
a former member of the College of Electors 
to the Hall of Fame for Great Americans. 

He was a member of Delta Kappa Epsilon 
the Bowdoin Alumni Association, the Har- 
vard Clubs of Boston and New York, and the 
Cumberland Club. He was a 32nd degree 
Mason. 


[From the Portland (Maine) Press Herald, 
June 14, 1969] 


MAINE Mourns BAXTER'S DEATH 


The flags on state buildings will fly at 
half staff for one week in honor of former 
Gov. Percival P. Baxter, the millionaire and 
philanthropist who endeared himself to 
Maine through his selfless generosity. 

Upon issuing the executive order Friday, 
the day after Gov. Baxter died at the age of 
92, Gov. Curtis called the former chief execu- 
tive “a man who practiced humility and 
never spent any time seeking the credit he 
so often deserved for his many great works 
of charity.” 

State forestry Commission Austin H. 
Wilkins said he was awaiting word from the 
family regarding Baxter's wish that his body 
be laid to rest on mile-high Mt. Katahdin. 
No decision on funeral plans is expected until 
Sunday night. 

In the hall of flags in the State House, 
the bronze burst of Baxter and surrounding 
rail were draped in black and a wreath of 
flowers was laid alongside. 

Senate President Kenneth P. MacLeod, 
R-Brewer, said he will propose a joint 
memorial convention of the Senate and 
House Monday for the reading and adoption 
of a memorial resolution. 

The Senate, of which Baxter was president 
in 1921, adjourned Friday without mention 
of Baxter’s death. A House resolution was 
being prepared, but was not introduced in 
view of the fact that the Senate already had 
adjourned. 

Maine’s political leaders joined in ex- 
pressing sorrow over the former governor's 
death and praising him as a person. 

Maine’s senior Sen. Margaret Chase Smith 
noted that “. . . while he will be remembered 
for his magnificent gifts to the state, count- 
less individuals have benefited by his 
kindnesses.” 

Sen. Edmund S. Muskie, vacationing at 
Kennebunk Beach, called Baxter a "friend 
and a wise counselor,” and a man with a 
commitment to conservation “unparalleled 
in Maine’s history.” 

First District Rep. Peter N. Kyros said 
Baxter had proved that “the best effort of 
any man is to cherish the life of his fellow 
man.” 

Rep. William D. Hathaway of Maine’s 2nd 
District said, “It is difficult to think of any- 
one who has contributed more to the state 
of Maine.” 

Former Gov. Horace A. Hildreth Sr. said, 
“All Maine citizens will feel a deep loss at 
the death of this great citizen of Maine 
and the Nation.” 

Robert Hale, a long-time GOP congress- 
man from Maine, commented, “No one will 
ever surpass him in love for the state, and 
I doubt if the state ever had a greater 
benefactor.” 
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Former Maine Goy. John H. Reed, now 
chairman of the National Transportation 
Safety Board in Washington, said: 

“I am deeply saddened to learn of the 
passing of former Gov. Percival P. Baxter. He 
was one of Maine's greatest citizens. His 
generous gift of Baxter State Park will for- 
ever stand as a monument to his genuine 
concern for conservation and the preserva- 
tion of our great natural resources. As a 
warm, compassionate human being, he had 
no peer. 

“Percy Baxter gave Maine an outstanding 
administration during his tenure as governor. 
I know of no person more admired and 
revered by the people of Maine. His memory 
and good works will never be forgotten.” 

Most prominent on the list of gifts from 
Gov. Baxter is the 200,000-acre Baxter State 
Park in the north central part of the state. 
With mile-high Mount Katahdin in the 
middle, the ardent conservationist deeded 
the land to the state with only one string— 
that the park “be kept forever in its natural 
wild state...” 

Baxter once commented that man is born 
to die and material things eventually vanish, 
“but Katahdin in all its glory forever shall 
remain the mountain of the people of Maine.” 

The former governor also gave the state 
Mackworth Island, off Falmouth, and 
donated $675,000 to help build the Maine 
School for the Deaf there. 

Besides this, he gave a park to his native 
city of Portland, and financed a lighting 
system around the city’s Baxter Boule- 
vard, named for this father. 

Baxter was a 1898 graduate of Bowdoin 
College and Harvard Law School in 1901. 

He was elected to the Maine House in 
1905 and later served in the Senate. 

Gov. Baxter is survived by two nephews, 
John L. Baxter, Brunswick, and James P. 
Baxter III, Williamstown, Mass.; six nieces, 
Mrs. Ellen B. Moyer, Cape Elizabeth; Mrs. 
Mary B. White, Brunswick; Mrs. Lydia B. 
Durney, Bath; Mrs. Nellie B. Bruce, Tucson, 
Ariz.; Mrs. Emily W. Holmes, Topsham, and 
Mrs. Ellen B. Morrell, Brunswick, and several 
grandnieces and grandnephews. 


[From the Portland (Maine) Evening Express, 
June 13, 1969] 
Ex-GOvERNOR BAXTER May BE BURIED ATOP 
MOUNT KATAHDIN 
(By Maxwell Wiesenthal) 

Former Gov. Percival P. Baxter may be 
buried atop mile-high Mount Katahdin over- 
looking the 200,000-acre wilderness preserye 
in north central Maine which is his memorial, 

Gov. Baxter died last night in his home at 
92 West St., after a brief illness. He was 92. 

Members of his family were to meet late 
this afternoon to make arrangements for the 
governor's burial. He had requested that there 
be no funeral, no flowers or no memorial 
service. 

Maine citizens, led by Gov, Kenneth M. 
Curtis, mourned the loss of the state’s fore- 
most benefactor. 

Gov. Curtis ordered that flags on state 
buildings be flown at half staff for a week 
and the bronze bust of Baxter in the State 
House Hall of Flags be suitably draped. 

Said Gov. Curtis: 

“All Maine citizens are saddened by the 
death of former Gov. Percival P. Baxter. His 
selfless devotion to our state for more than 
six decades has enriched all our lives. 

“His gift to Maine—the Mackworth Island 
School for the Deaf in Casco Bay, his series of 
gifts that created to 200,000-acre Baxter State 
Park and his $1.5 million trust fund to ad- 
minister the park—are but a few of the many 
gifts for which he was responsible. 

“Gov. Baxter was a man who practiced 
humility and never spent any time seeking 
the credit he so often deserved for his many 
great works of charity. Nevertheless, he has 
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been signally honored on numerous occasions, 
including a tribute from the Maine Legisla- 
ture, and from the national government with 
its “outstanding conservation award of the 
year" for his gift to the people of Baxter 
State Park. The area has become a national 
monument recognized by the United States of 
America as one of a few in the nation. 

“He served his state in the legislature and 
as its governor and he leaves a legacy for all. 
It can be epitomized by his own words: 

“Man is born to die, his works are short- 
lived, 

‘Buildings crumble, 
wealth vanishes. 

‘But Katahdin in all its glory forever shall 
remain the mountain of the people of 
Maine.’ ” 

Maine’s senior U.S. Sen, Margaret Chase 
Smith said: 

“Percival P. Baxter has been one of the 
outstanding private citizens and one of her 
greatest governors. While he will be remem- 
bered for his magnificent gifts to the state, 
countless individuals have benefited by his 
kindnesses.” 

U.S. Sen. Edmund S. Muskie, vacationing 
at Kennebunk Beach, expressed his sorrow 
at Gov. Baxter's passing. 

“I am deeply saddened by the death of 
Gov. Baxter. He was a friend and a wise 
counselor. 

“Gov. Baxter was an extraordinary human 
being, committed to public service, and gen- 
erous and compassionate in that service, His 
commitment to conservation was. unparal- 
leled in Maine's history. His gift to Maine of 
Baxter State Park, encompassing 201,018 
acres, will provide generations of Maine 
people with the opportunity to enjoy un- 
spoiled timber land as well as Mt, Katahdin, 
our highest mountain. 

“Gov. Baxter recognized long ago that 
Maine’s natural beauty and resources were 
not without limits and could be spoiled if 
not protected. 

“His gift of Baxter School for the Deaf was 
another example of his generosity and con- 
cern for the needs of people. 

“Mr. Baxter was a progressive governor of 
Maine. His intelligence and integrity set a 
moral tone in Maine public life long after he 
retired from it. 

“He was a thoroughly decent man who we 
all will miss. Maine is a far better place in 
which to live and work because he chose 
to live here and help guide it.” 

U.S. Rep. William Hathaway said: 

“Gov. Baxter had lived a long and useful 
life and his contributions to the state will 
always be remembered and appreciated. It’s 
dificult to think of anyone who has con- 
tributed more to the State of Maine.” 

U.S. Rep. Peter N. Kyros eulogized Gov. 
Baxter as follows: 

“I deeply regret the death of Gov. Baxter. 
I think the memorial that he left to us is his 
complete understanding of the dignity of 
human life, In his efforts for conservation, 
where he was an early pioneer, in his concern 
for children, in his love of animals, in his 
gifts to the state that he loved, he proved 
forever that the best effort of any man is to 
cherish the life of his fellow man. We will 
miss him.” 

Former U.S. Rep. Robert Hale, a personal 
friend, said: 

“In the death of Percival P. Baxter, Maine 
loses one of its most distinguished citizens. 
No one ever surpassed him in love for the 
state and I doubt if the state ever had a 
greater benefactor. I served in the legislature 
when he was governor and I have valued 
his friendship ever since. I shall miss him and 
I honor his memory.” 

Dr. Roger Howell Jr., president of Bowdoin 
College said: “Bowdoin mourns with the 
state and the nation the loss of a distin- 
guished son and elder statesman. Gov. Bax- 
ter’s concern for his native state and all his 


monuments decay, 
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fellows has distinguished his career from the 
time of his Bowdoin days throughout his 
long life of public service.” 

Federal Maritime Commissioner James V. 
Day said in Washington: 

“Our State and nation have just lost a 
great and significant citizen, a man whose 
sense of the public interest was so well ex- 
emplified by his service as governor and his 
many philanthropies on behalf of the pub- 
lic, I, of course, have also a deep sense of per- 
sonal loss upon the passing of such a true 
friend and advisor but I recognize foremost 
what Gov. Baxter has meant, and what his 
having lived will continue to mean to the 
people of Maine.” 

Former Gov. John H. Reed, chairman of the 
National Transportation Safety Board, was 
conducting a hearing and was unavailable 
for comment. 

Called Maine’s foremost benefactor, the 
millionaire bachelor has his name attached 
to a variety of gifts. They include the Baxter 
School for the Deaf and Mackworth Island, 
Falmouth, paintings and historic documents 
at Bowdoin, funds for the Baxter Library at 
Gorham, a wildlife sanctuary in Portland 
and other land preserves. 

His chief work of a lifetime of giving, how- 
ever, is the 200,000-acre wilderness reserve 
in north central Maine, including Mount 
Katahdin, now Baxter State Park. An ardent 
conservationist, the former governor anx- 
lously followed five sessions in which the state 
legislature failed to set aside the Katahdin 
area as a state park. He then began purchase 
of the tracts which he deeded over to the 
state. 

He specified that the park was to be “kept 
forever in its natural wild state” and gave 
& half million dollar trust fund for its care 
and operation. His action in acquiring the 
vast unspoiled area has been called an ex- 
ample of conservationist foresight not dupli- 
cated anywhere else in this country by one 
man, 

The park is criss-crossed by well-marked 
foot trails but there are no automobile roads. 
Outboard motors are banned from its streams 
and ponds, 

Gov. Baxter thought of his creation of the 
park as “my life work.” He was saluted for 
it in 1962 with a Department of Interior con- 
servation service award. 

“The governor,” as he came to be known 
for almost a half century after he had left 
the Blaine House, was born Nov. 22, 1876, 
in Portland, the son of wealthy James Phin- 
ney Baxter, businessman who served six 
terms as mayor of Portland, and Mehetabel 
Cummings Proctor Baxter. 

Gov. Baxter attended Portland public 
schools and was a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of 
Bowdoin in 1898. He graduated from Harvard 
Law School in 1901, and came back to his 
hometown to practice law. His chores also 
included management of family properties. 

The governor’s political apprenticeship in- 
cluded three terms (1905, 1917 and 1919) in 
the State House of Representatives and two 
(1909 and 1921) in the State Senate. 

He was president of the Senate in 1921 
when Frederick Parkhurst died a few weeks 
after becoming governor. Baxter automati- 
cally advanced to the governorship for the 
remainder of Parkhurst’s term, then was re- 
elected in his own right in 1923. He served 
another term as governor, leaving office in 
1925. He ran unsuccessfully for the U.S. Sen- 
ate in 1926 and never again tried for public 
office. 

His influence in the councils of the Repub- 
lican party in the state, however, were felt 
for more than half a century, and he was 
generally thought of as the party’s elder 
statesman, 

The Governor was devoted throughout his 
life to animals and in his younger years had 
a succession of Irish setters. 

When one of these pets, a setter named 
Garry, died while Baxter was governor, he 
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stirred a storm of protest from veterans’ 
organizations by ordering the capital flag 
lowered to half staff. The governor retorted 
to claims that his gesture was an “insult to 
our flag” with a passionate defense of dogs 
and a chronicle of their roles in war and 
peace. 

The incident apparently was of no concern 
to the U.S. Flag Association, for Baxter the 
next year was elected to its national council. 

Gov. Baxter had an animal cemetery on 
Mackworth Island, the former family sum- 
mer home; where a number of his dogs and 
horses are buried. The burial plot is unique 
in this section of the country. 

As a young state lawmaker he authored the 
nation’s first antivivisection law. 

Though he left political office in 1925, he 
maintained his interest in politics, and was 
a delegate to three Republican conventions, 
the last in 1928. As late as 1948, Gov. Baxter 
was being urged to become once again an 
active campaigner for public office. He put 
aside the suggestion gently. 

In 1958, however, he lent his influence to 
Republican forces within the state by back- 
ing the successful candidacy of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower against the late Sen. Robert A. 
Taft for the GOP presidential nomination. 
Gov. Baxter served as honorary chairman of 
the Maine for Eisenhower Committee. 

In his middle and later years, Gov. Baxter 
traveled widely. 

He was a big man, standing more than six 
feet in height, with broad shoulders, white 
hair and a ruddy complexion and enjoyed 
a vigorous old age. In his 70s, he continued 
his travels, especially in the Caribbean area, 
and became an air travel enthusiast during 
& flying trip to Europe when he was 77. 

One of Gov. Baxter's close companions in 
his later years was the late Guy P. Gannett, 
Maine newspaper publisher. 

In his 70s, the governor bore a striking 
resemblance to General of the Armies George 
C. Marshall, and was often amused to be 
mistaken for the general during his travels. 

Gov. Baxter won numerous honors and 
awards during his long career, among them 
the Cumberland County American Legion 
award for humanitarianism and child wel- 
ware work, the Amvets community service 
award and the National Disabled American 
Veterans award for work in rehabilitation. He 
was a former member of the College of Elec- 
tors to the Hall of Fame for Great Americans. 

Gov. Baxter also gave a park to his native 
city of Portland and financed a brilliant 
lighting system similar to that in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, around Baxter Boulevard. 
named after his father. 

He was a member of Delta Kappa Epsilon, 
the Bowdoin Alumni Association, the Har- 
vard Clubs of Boston and New York, the 
Cumberland Club, the Portland Club and 
an honorary member of the Rotary Club. He 
was a 32nd degree Mason. 

Gov. Baxter is survived by two nephews, 
John L. Baxter, Brunswick, and James P. 
Baxter IIN, Williamstown, Mass.; six nieces, 
Mrs. Ellen B. Moyer, Cape Elizabeth; Mrs. 
Mary B. White, Brunswick; Mrs. Lydia B. 
Durney, Bath; Mrs. Nelly B. Bruce, Tucson, 
Ariz.; Mrs. Emily W. Holmes, Topsham, and 
Mrs, Ellen B. Morrell, Brunswick, and several 
grandnieces and grandnephews, 

[From the Waterville (Maine) Sunday 
Telegram, June 22, 1969] 
11-YEAR-OLD COLUMN TELLS Gov. BAXTER 
STORY Best 


(By Gene Letourneau) 


WATERVILLE.—A Sportsmen Say column 
written 11 years ago when the late former 
Governor Percival P. Baxter was 81 years old 
became “privileged” material upon his recent 
death. 

The column concerns an eight-pound 
Eastern Brook Trout caught by Mr. Baxter 
in the Rangeley region when he was seven 
years old. At the time, he related the story 
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to the writer he requested that publication 
be withheld until after his death. 

The man who made more than 200,000 
acres of wilderness a paradise for outdoors 
and wildlife enthusiasts must have been 
gifted with wisdom at an early age. He made 
Baxter State Park possible. His trophy trout 
could well become the foundation of a fund 
to finance production of such fish for the 
same area from which his prize was taken. 

Following is that column: 

“Percival P. Baxter, fish account.” So reads 
the title of one of the savings accounts at a 
Portland bank. Behind it is a 73-year-old 
story of sound management, thrift and good 
sportsmanship. 

The account was opened in 1884, when the 
former governor of Maine was seven years of 


The account actually was started at Tooth- 
acher Cove, Cupsuptic Lake, in the Rangeley 
region, where young Baxter accompanied his 
father on many fishing trips. 

On this particular occasion, the fish weren't 
biting too well. As it does with any active 
youngster, time weighed heavily on the boy 
who was eventually destined to become one 
of Maine’s outstanding benefactors. Only 
the swish of the oars pulled by the guide dis- 
turbed the surroundings. The sun was beam- 
ing upon the still, motionless water. 

Young Baxter was contemplating asking to 
return to camp when his father beat him to 
the punch. An enthusiastic and tireless 
angler, the elder Baxter told his son that if 
he should catch a trout weighing five pounds 
or more on this day he would honor the 
trophy by giving him ten dollars for each 

und 


The offer, appealing but little under the 
circumstances to young Baxter, had hardly 
been made when the rod in the lad’s hands al- 
most was ripped from from his grasp. A huge 
fish had struck. 

The boy now was all enthusiasm and ac- 
tion. Following carefully the advice of his 
father, and their guide, he played the great 
fish until his arms became weary, 

The guide, undoubtedly more excited than 
either of his sports, felt sure this was a great 
trout, as it kept lunging for deep water and 
battling under the surface. As it kept call- 
ing for line, the boy played it out reluctant- 
ly, regaining it whenever the tension slack- 
ened. 

It was a memorable fight, one that a boy 
would recall many times. Eventually, the 
speckled beauty, rolling on the surface near 
the boat, was netted by the guide. the fish 
was a trophy, an Eastern Brook Trout that 
weighed exactly eight pounds. It was the 
largest Mr. Baxter ever caught. 

That evening, at the community dining 
room of the sporting camp, the trout was the 
center of attraction. Word had spread about 
the fund it had brought to young Baxter. 
One of the sportsmen asked the lad what he 
planned to do with his newly acquired “For- 
tune” of eighty dollars. 

“When I get back home,” young Baxter 
replied, “I am going to open a savings ac- 
count in the bank.” And that is exactly what 
he did. 

Today (1958) the Percival P. Baxter fish 
account has grown to almost $1,100 as the 
interest accumulated. The former governor, 
donor of the famous Baxter Park in the 
Katahdin region, feels it should be used for 
the purpose his father originally must have 
had in mind. 

The Baxters have been successful business 
people. They also have championed many 
things for others to enjoy. The former gover- 
nor's contributions have been myriad, many 
directly affecting the life and the natural 
beauty of his beloved state. 

Mr. Baxter lives quietly at his home in 
Portland. One of the pictures on the walls 
before which he frequently pauses, shows 
him holding his great catch. It represents 
more than an ordinary trophy in the den of 
an unusual personality. 
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Some day, Maine will benefit by that tro- 
phy. The money it raises, Mr. Baxter sincerely 
hopes, will be used for the protection of wild- 
life, possibly for the propagation of several 
comparable trout that will benefit others as 
did his own trophy. (End Baxter column 
written 11 years ago.) 


THE SAFEGUARD SYSTEM 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, later this 
week the Senate will begin consideration 
of the fiscal 1970 Department of Defense 
procurement authorization bill. Although 
there are many important items in that 
piece of legislation, it is no secret that 
the proposed Safeguard anti-ballistic- 
missile system will be the focus of the 
most intensive debate and controversy. 

This morning I received a letter from 
two eminent proponents of the Safe- 
guard system. The letter is jointly signed 
by James C. Bresee, Director of Civil De- 
fense at the Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory, and Eugene P. Wigner, professor of 
mathematical physics at Princeton Uni- 
versity, Nobel laureate, and unquestion- 
ably one of the great scientific figures of 
our time. 

Mr. President, this letter simply but 
powerfully makes the case of many of us 
who support deployment of the Safe- 
guard system. It speaks directly and un- 
emotionally to objections raised in good 
faith by opponents of the system, and I 
strongly urge each of my colleagues to 
give this letter the careful attention that 
I feel it deserves. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from Messrs. Bresee 
and Wigner dated July 3 be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Juty 3, 1969. 
Hon. Howargp H. BAKER, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BAKER: We strongly prefer 
defense of our people against an attack to 
retaliation for such an attack. However, 
quite disregarding this preference, we feel 
that the arguments in favor of ballistic mis- 
sile defense, and in particular in favor of 
the Safeguard system, are strong, and many 
arguments against it are fallacious. Some 
examples to support these claims follow: 

1. The strongest argument against the 
Safeguard system is that it will be provoca- 
tive and will make it necessary for the USSR 
to further strengthen its defenses and re- 
taliatory power. Since the Safeguard is de- 
signed primarily to protect our own retalia- 
tory power, and since its principal effec- 
tiveness is in this area, its installation can 
affect the USSR only if it wishes to eliminate 
our retaliatory power. If it has no such in- 
tentions, the installation of Safeguard will 
be irrelevant from its point of view. 

2. The second argument against the Safe- 
guard system is that it will make arms con- 
trol negotiations more difficult. 

According to Dr. Wiesner in congressional 
testimony last March, the ability of either 
the U.S. or the Soviets to destroy approxi- 
mately ten major cities (or even fewer) in 
the other country would deter that country. 
Less than 1 per cent of the USSR missile 
strength would be needed. No plan accepta- 
ble to the Soviets has been proposed which 
could assure the elimination of more than 
99 per cent of USSR missile strength. Less 
assurance might be mutually acceptable if 
both sides could provide protection for their 
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population. Admittedly, the Safeguard sys- 
tem does not provide significant protection 
of the U.S. population against a Soviet at- 
tack; its installation would provide, however, 
a pilot plant for the possible later develop- 
ment of such protection. 

It is curious that opponents of ABM auto- 
matically assume that a massive buildup of 
offense must occur if either side seeks to 
reduce its enormous vulnerability to missile 
attack, and yet freely admit that much lower 
vulnerability would still be adequate for 
deterrence. 

8. On the contrary, it appears to us that 
the reluctance on our part to take the steps 
which would strengthen our defenses might 
encourage the most aggressive part of the 
USSR leadership and would provide a temp- 
tation for all that leadership, thus delay- 
ing efforts toward mutual accommodation. 

4. It is claimed that our ABM will be in- 
efficient because it has to be in readiness for 
years but then be fired at the correct time 
after only a few minutes’ warning. The same 
argument could be used against our ICBM’s. 
Both arguments are inaccurate. Our pres- 
ent missile systems are continually tested 
and Safeguard would be also. 

5. Dr. York claims that our deployment of 
missile defense would lead to more steps in 
that awesome direction of placing greater re- 
liance on automatic devices. However, the 
harm done by the unnecessary use of these 
devices would be entirely negligible as com- 
pared with the harm resulting from the un- 
availability of these devices should the need 
for their use arise. 

6. Some opponents advocate, instead of 
the missile defense, a superhardening of our 
missile bases, It is entirely unclear why this 
would be preferable to defending our present 
bases. It surely is less practicable, since im- 
proved accuracy can reduce the effectiveness 
of the former more rapidly than the latter. 
Others advocate multiplying our retaliatory 
power—a measure more provocative because 
more likely to threaten a first strike. 

7. Some opponents doubt the technical ef- 
fectiveness of Safeguard. However, Dr. Kis- 
tiakowsky, in another context, admits that 
defense is essentially successful if its func- 
tioning appears probable or at least possible 
to the opponent. The way such statements 
are made in one context, but forgotten when 
they strengthen the case for Safeguard, is 
very disturbing. 

8. Dr. Panofsky admits, with some ap- 
proval, that we had and have a first strike 
capability against communist China but have 
chosen not to use it. Similarly, we do not 
believe that the USSR is afraid of a first strike 
by us. The most convincing proof of the lack 
of fear of our malevolent intent is the char- 
acter of the Soviet civil defense program. 
Although some blast protection is being in- 
stalled in their major cities—in particular, 
in their new subway systems—most urban 
dwellers will be protected by evacuation dur- 
ing a crisis. Since it is particularly vulner- 
able to a first strike, the U.S, (we think, 
properly) has decided not to base its civil 
defense on evacuation. The lack of sym- 
metry is obvious. 

9. A final and perhaps less obyious reason 
for the deployment of missile defense is the 
ineffectiveness of the retaliatory capability 
if, as will be increasingly possible, the iden- 
tity of the attacker is uncertain. It would 
be immoral to punish people on the mere 
suspicion of an attack instituted by their 
leadership, Some opponents of ABM protec- 
tion favor “launch-on-warning” (that is, 
firing all our missiles as soon as enemy mis- 
siles appear on our radar). ABM allows us 
to ride out an attack without the need for 
precipitous action, surely a stabilizing factor 
in an increasing unstable world, 

Sincerely, 
EUGENE P, WIGNER. 
JAMES O, BRESEE. 


July 7, 1969 


THE BIAFRAN CRISIS: A TIME FOR 
FREE WORLD ACTION 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the moral 
philosophy of all civilized peoples rec- 
ognizes the fact that there are crimes 
of omission as well as crimes of com- 
mission. 

Not so many years ago, every news- 
paper in our country reacted with hor- 
ror to the story of Kitty Genovese, the 
Queens, N.Y., woman who was attacked 
on the street and repeatedly stabbed, 
while some 30 people who saw the attack 
or heard the woman’s cries did not lift 
a finger to help her, and, for that mat- 
ter, did not even trouble to notify the 
police. 

The neighbors who saw Kitty Genovese 
being attacked or heard her cries but 
did nothing, disobeyed no law, and were 
guilty of no crime. But their silence and 
inaction, nevertheless, made them mor- 
al abettors of the criminal. 

I believe that we are now confronted 
in Biafra with a situation that resembles 
the ghastly story of Kitty Genovese, mul- 
tiplied a million times over. 

According to the International Red 
Cross, more than 1,500,000 civilians, the 
majority of them women and children, 
have already perished in this cruel and 
genocidal conflict. 

Millions more would have died had 
it not been for the emergency relief op- 
erations of the International Red Cross 
and of the various religious agencies op- 
erating through Joint Church Aid. 

But now tragedy threatens on an even 
more horrifying scale than the tragedy 
of the past. 

On June 6, the Nigerian air force shot 
down a Red Cross DC-7 transport plane 
ferrying relief supplies to Biafra. In con- 
sequence of this incident, the Red Cross 
suspended all mercy flights into Biafra. 

The Red Cross hoped that a new agree- 
ment could be worked out with the Ni- 
gerian authorities. But this morning it 
was announecd from Lagos that the Ni- 
gerian Government would permit no out- 
side relief activities in Biafra, unless the 
efforts were channeled through the offi- 
cial Nigerian Government agency. 

What this means is that the Nigerian 
Government has now committed itself 
to the total blockade of Biafra in an effort 
to starve the Biafran people into sub- 
mission. That this is so was underscored 
by the recent statement of Chief Awo- 
lowo, a high-ranking Nigerian official, 
who said publicly that starvation was a 
legitimate means of war. 

It has been estimated that if all food 
shipments to Biafra are cut off, the 
death rate from starvation may go as 
high as 500,000 or one million a month. 

In this situation, there are only two 
options open to our own country and to 
the other countries of the free world. 

Either we can stand idly by, watching 
this horrifying massacre of the innocents 
and rationalizing our inaction with much 
the same kind of self-justification that 
Kitty Genovese’ neighbors used to justify 
their own inaction; or else we accept 
our moral responsibility and do what 
must be done to prevent the murder 
through starvation of millions of Biafran 
civilians, 
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I say that we cannot stand idly by, that 
our moral responsibility in this situation 
is clear and imperative. 

If the Nigerian Government refuses to 
permit the International Red Cross and 
Joint Church Aid to continue their 
mercy flights into Biafra, then there is 
only one way to deal with the situation. 

Concretely, I would propose that the 
United States take the initiative in in- 
viting other free world nations to join 
in an emergency mercy airlift, operated 
under international supervision. 

All of the participating nations would 
contribute cargo aircraft, either com- 
mercial aircraft, or unarmed military 
transports. 

To satisfy the Nigerian authorities that 
the airlift was being used to transport 
food only, the Nigerian Government 
would be invited to participate in an 
international inspection unit, operating 
either under United Nations or Red Cross 
auspices. But whether the Nigerian 
Government agrees or refuses to agree to 
this proposal, it should be advised that 
we plan to go ahead with it, in concert 
with other free nations. 

I am convinced that such a proposal 
would meet an immediate affirmative re- 
sponse from countries like Britain, Ire- 
land, France, West Germany, Canada, 
Australia, Sweden, Switzerland, Italy, 
and other free world countries. 

It is still my hope that the coming days 
will bring news of a renewed agreement 
between the Nigerian Government and 
the Red Cross and church agencies. 

But if such an agreement does not 


emerge by the end of this week, I believe 
that our Government should move im- 
mediately on the proposal I have here 
outlined. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
1969 TEXAS YOUNG REPUBLICAN 
FEDERATION CONVENTION 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, at their 
recent convention, the Texas Young 
Republican Federation passed several 
resolutions concerning subjects which 
are being very seriously discussed by the 
youth of Texas, as well as by the youth 
of the entire Nation. I believe that their 
analyses of the Safeguard anti-ballistic- 
missile system and the chaotic situation 
on many of our college campuses are 
both rational and correct. 

It is my belief that it is most impor- 
tant that the voice of such a viable youth- 
oriented political group as the Texas 
Young Republican Federation be heard. 
It occurs too often that the only young 
voice that reaches the public forum is 
that of the unlawful and violent minor- 
ity whose access to the communications 
media is due to their continued civil dis- 
obedience. 

I feel that the Texas Young Republi- 
can Federation is in many ways repre- 
sentative of the “silent majority” of 
American youth who believe in free and 
nonviolent expression of both sides of a 
particular issue. The opinion of such a 
group as this one will aid my colleagues 
in the Congress in measuring the opinion 
of the youth of America. For this reason, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert into 
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the Record the text of these resolutions 
passed at the 1969 Texas Young Repub- 
lican Convention. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS—1969 


Whereas the United States has no effective 
anti-ballistic missile defense system, and 

Whereas the Soviet Union possesses a 
highly-sophisticated anti-ballistic missile 
system, and 

Whereas the Nixon administration has 
proposed installing an anti-ballistic missile 
defense in the United States, and 

Whereas the Soviet-Chinese nuclear threat 
shows no evidence of dissipating in the fu- 
ture, and 

Whereas the U.S.S.R. and China are ac- 
tively improving and enlarging their offen- 
sive and defensive nuclear systems, and 

Whereas Red China will soon have the nu- 
clear capability to destroy the United States, 
and 

Whereas the Soviet Union has given no 
indication of keeping their side of nuclear 
treaties, and 

Whereas the avowed object of communist 
world activities is to conquer the United 
States, 

Therefore be it resolved, that the Texas 
Young Republican Federation supports Pres- 
ident Nixon’s stand on the installment of the 
anti-ballistic missile defense system and the 
continuance of military defense research for 
more sophisticated defense equipment to in- 
sure the security of the United States. 

Whereas college campuses across the na- 
tion have been besieged by disorders, and 

Whereas such disorders have assumed the 
nature of force and violence, and 

Whereas constructive, lasting change can 
better be accomplished in a stable, peaceful 
atmosphere, and 

Whereas President Nixon has stated, “A 
fundamental governing principle of any 
great university is that the will of reason and 
not the will of force prevail.” 

Whereas the flagrant violation of existing 
laws and rules is essential and inevitable 
for such violent disorders to occur, and 

Whereas the enforcement of rules is the 
most effective means of preventing such dis- 
orders before they occur, 

Therefore be it resolved, that the Texas 
Young Republican Federation urge that stu- 
dent groups, recognized and unrecognized, 
that flagrantly violate university rules and 
disregard the rights of the student majority 
to a peaceful and orderly education be held 
responsible for their illegal actions and be 
dealt with according to the law. We further 
commend the positions taken by Governor 
Reagan of California and Dr. S. I. Hayakawa. 


THE ABM 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the 
Daily Oklahoman recently carried an 
editorial, entitled “The ABM Questions,” 
which is typical of the sound and con- 
cerned questions being raised by more 
and more thoughtful citizens through- 
out the country about this very serious 
subject. 

The editorial calls attention to the con- 
tinued controversy surrounding this 
proposed defense system. It points out: 

Unfortunately, we know that defense es- 


timates are always too low and the actual 
cost might be $15 billion. 


The central question raised by the edi- 
torial is in regard to the length of time 
that may be required to get the proposed 
ABM system into operation, and the con- 
cluding paragraph of the editorial states: 
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The Defense Department ought to advise 
the public as to how many years it will take 
to install the ABM systems and give us some 
assurance that it really would be effecitve in 
preventing the destruction of our Minute- 
man missiles. 


Because this editorial raises some very 
serious questions which need asking— 
and answering, I wanted to call it to the 
attention of Senators, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ABM QUESTIONS 


There is a persistent controversy about 
the attempt to build an ABM defense sys- 
tem. By a close vote, a congressional com- 
mittee has recommended the undertaking. 

The United States has never built an ABM 
system and some scientists say it would work 
and others are doubtful. It might require a 
year to develop plans and specifications be- 
fore beginning construction of the necessary 
machinery. 

The first estimates of cost varied from $4 
billion to $9 billion and recently a figure 
of $7 billion seems to be a more definite 
estimate. Unfortunately, we know that de- 
fense estimates are always too low and the 
actual cost might be $15 billion. 

Perhaps the most important element has 
never been publicly discussed. That is the 
number of years that may be required to 
construct the defense machinery. It must 
be assumed that a large number of instal- 
lations would be required, scattered perhaps 
in many states. 

The device would be intended to shoot 
down nuclear missiles which were already 
in space or in the air, and there is no cer- 
tainty that the ABM’s could shoot down 
even as much as half the incoming nuclear 
missiles. The ABM’s would be of no damage 
to Russia other than perhaps destroying half 
of the ammunition which they aimed at this 
country. The ABM is not an offensive weapon. 

It would be fine if we already had such 
devices, properly placed, to intercept as 
many as possible of Russian warheads, but 
if it requires four or five years or longer 
to create the ABM machinery it may be too 
late. 

We know how to make Polaris submarines, 
but Admiral Rickover says none is being 
made or planned. Senator Symington says 
we are woefully lacking in attack submarines, 
but Russia is making three to our one and 
we can’t catch up with them that way. Rus- 
sia is manning its surface ships with guided 
nuclear missiles with a range of from 100 to 
300 miles. We are not putting guided mis- 
siles on any of our surface ships. 

Russia would have concern about our of- 
fensive ability, but they could ignore purely 
defensive weapons. 

The Defense Department ought to advise 
the public as to how many years it will take 
to install the ABM systems and give us some 
assurance that it really would be effective 
in preventing the destruction of our Min- 
uteman missiles. 


SCHOOL DESEGREGATION POLICY 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I urge the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to clarify its desegregation 
policy regarding intransigent school dis- 
tricts. I do not support a relaxation of 
the guidelines which have done more to 
bring educational equality to students 
within the past 4 years than in all the 
years since the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision. 
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HEW should move quickly to clarify 
its new statement on school desegrega- 
tion guidelines so that all will understand 
the general requirement that all school 
districts are to abolish segregation by 
September 1969, and in a few cases Sep- 
tember 1970, is still in effect. HEW should 
make clear to school superintendents 
that already desegregated districts or 
those with plans to desegregate by Sep- 
tember of this year must live up to their 
commitments. 

It is hard to understand that after 15 
years there is still delay in providing 
equal education to all American students. 
I am not opposed to the use of reason 
in enforcing desegregation guidelines. It 
may be necessary to grant a few dis- 
tricts—and emphasis must be on the few 
which I understand is about 10—an addi- 
tional short extension of time because of 
a lack of facilities or teachers to accom- 
plish integration. In this instance, 
perhaps the Federal Government should 
provide funds to the district in order to 
speed up the acquisition of classrooms 
and teachers. 


DEATH OF TOM MBOYA 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, it is with 
a great sense of sorrow that I note the 
untimely death, last Saturday, of Tom 
Mboya, the Minister of Planning and 
Economic Development in the Govern- 
ment of Kenya. I had the privilege of 
knowing Mr. Mboya personally and 
greatly admired his ability as a leader in 
a troubled land and his dedication to his 
country. 

Ideologically it would be hard to place 
Tom Mboya. On some issues he was on 
the left, on others he was on the right, 
and sometimes he was in the middle; but 
he always did what he thought best for 
Kenya without regard to personal phi- 
losophy—his country was his belief. His 
unmatched ability to distil the fine 
points of African politics, blending them 
with democratic ideals and then through 
his influential post in the Government 
bringing about a basis of democratic sta- 
bility, was among his many contributions 
to the birth of the nation. 

His rejection of tribalism in an area 
where it had been a way of life for count- 
less decades was a progressive step that 
has made the survival of Kenya possible 
and has set an example for other African 
statesmen to follow. 

In an age when other second-genera- 
tion African leaders are turning to radi- 
calism as a method for solving the ills 
of their nation, Mr. Mboya stressed hard 
work and far-sighted planning. In his 
important Ministry of Planning and Eco- 
nomic Development, he laid the ground- 
work for Kenya's future growth while 
helping to stabilize the economic situa- 
tion of the newly independent nation. 
His rejection of dialectics made the Min- 
istry function well and again set an ex- 
ample for other ministries. 

In the final analysis, Tom Mboya, who 
was assassinated at the early age of 38, 
will best be remembered for his dedica- 
tion to honesty, integrity, and efficiency 
that made him a standard, not only for 
his nation and Africa, but for the rest of 
the world as well. His accomplishments 
will guide others as they seek to emulate 
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him. As Tom Mboya joins the pantheon 
of Kenyan heroes, I have lost a friend, 
Kenya a great leader, and the world a 
fine statesman. 


THE SAFEGUARD ABM SYSTEM 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
for the past 3 months, I have been giving 
a great deal of thought to President 
Nixon’s proposal for the development of 
an anti-ballistic-missile defense system, 

I have listened to a great deal of testi- 
mony by outstanding scientists, both 
those who favor deployment of ABM and 
those who oppose it. 

The scientific community is sharply di- 
vided, with the majority of the scientists 
opposing it. 

Our professional military 
strongly favor an ABM system. 

The amount of money involved in the 
1970 budget for President Nixon’s Safe- 
guard system is $891.5 million, The total 
system over a period of 6 years is esti- 
mated by the Defense Department to cost 
approximately $7 billion. The total cost, 
in my judgment, will be substantially 
greater than the Defense Department 
estimate. 

The program represents 13 years of in- 
tense research and development effort at 
a cost of more than $3 billion. The ques- 
tion now is whether this 13 years of re- 
search and development shall be put to 
use? 

First, we must consider what the pro- 
posed system will and will not do. 

The missile defense system is not an 
offensive weapon; it is purely a defen- 
sive one, 

It is not a warmaking weapon—it’s 
only use is to protect the United States 
in the event of an attack. 

It does not add to our Nation’s offen- 
sive potential—but it does add to our 
Nation’s protection. 

President Nixon believes that the Safe- 
guard system will strengthen the hand of 
the United States in any arms control 
talks with the Soviet Union—and I be- 
lieve that history teaches us that the 
Russians respect strength and despise 
weakness. 

Before it is completed, this system will 
be a costly one. Balanced against the 
cost is this: In this imperfect world of in- 
ternational violence and instability, can 
we afford not to develop some defense 
against nuclear attack? 

Most witnesses testifying either for an 
ABM system or against one, agree that 
the Soviet Union has been, and is, sub- 
stantially increasing its offensive capa- 
bility. 

The evidence seems conclusive that the 
Soviets, with the SS-9, have the capabil- 
ity to knock out land-based strategic 
U.S. missiles. Basically, the United States 
is relying on a strong offensive capabil- 
ity as the best deterrent against aggres- 
sion. But if U.S. missile sites are knocked 
out, then U.S. retaliatory power is re- 
duced. 

Those who oppose deployment of ABM 
seem to put considerable faith in the 
possibility of arms control talks. Most 
of those who oppose deployment of ABM 
feel that the Soviet Union has no in- 
tention of using its giant SS-9 to at- 
tack U.S. missile sites. 
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No one really knows what Russia’s in- 
tentions are; most seem agreed, however, 
as to the magnitude of Russia’s grow- 
ing capability. 

To me, this is the most significant evi- 
dence obtained from the multitude of 
testimony regarding the ABM. Opposi- 
tion witnesses admitted that an increase 
in our offensive capability may, at a fu- 
ture date, be necessary. 

Another fact recognized by all scien- 
tists is that a long leadtime is required 
for the deployment of a defensive system. 
There is a difference of opinion as to the 
precise number of years, but all scientists 
agree that the leadtime is substantial. 

So, if the United States is to have an 
anti-ballistic-missile defense system by 
1975, then deployment must be begun 
now. 

None can say whether world conditions 
will be better or worse 6 years from now. 

All of us hope that somehow the states- 
men of the world will find a formula for 
world peace, but there is no evidence to 
suggest that such a formula is in sight. 

Last year, I voted for substantial re- 
ductions in non-Vietnam defense costs— 
and probably will do so again this year. 

I have reached the conclusion, how- 
ever, that it would be unwise to eliminate 
construction and procurement funds for 
development of a system to protect the 
United States in the event of nuclear at- 
tack. 

Frankly, for the past 4 years, I have 
had doubts about an ABM program. Two 
years ago, however, I concluded to sup- 
port it as a result of the strong recom- 
mendation of the Commander in Chief, 
President Johnson, and his Secretary of 
Defense, Robert S. McNamara. 

Since the Johnson-McNamara recom- 
mendation, deployment of an ABM sys- 
tem has been endorsed by President 
Nixon and by two other Secretaries of 
Defense, Clark M. Clifford and Melvin R. 
Laird. 

They have differed about details, but 
each of these men has strongly urged the 
importance of developing a defensive ca- 
pability against foreign missiles. 

The Soviet Union has deployed a mis- 
sile defense system. 

The military and civilian leaders of 
the U.S. Government—those charged 
with ‘the responsibility of the defense of 
our Nation—are firm in their belief that 
the United States likewise must develop 
a defense against foreign missiles. 

The deployment of an ABM system 
would give to the President of the United 
States, whoever he may be in 1976, an 
additional option in meeting a reported 
missile attack. 

The scientists are in general agree- 
ment that were the President to receive 
electronic warning that Soviet missiles 
had been launched against the United 
States, he would have about 20 minutes 
to decide whether to fire our intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles. 

If the report of enemy firing proved 
to be an error—not likely, but possible— 
and the President on the best available 
information concluded to fire our mis- 
siles, then a thermonuclear war would 
unnecessarily have been started. 

But if an ABM system is developed, 
the President could exercise the option 
of firing the ABM’s as a protection 
against our missile sites—and if the re- 
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port proved to be in error, no harm would 
have been done. The defensive missiles 
would have deteriorated in the atmos- 
phere and would not hit any other 
nation. 

So while I have doubts concerning the 
ABM proposal, I have decided to resolve 
the doubts in favor of defense. 

In the light of world developments, I 
have concluded it would be wise to sup- 
port the Commander in Chief in his firm 
belief that our missile bases must be pro- 
tected against foreign attack. 

In recent years, the world has made 
great strides in almost every line of en- 
deavor—in medicine, in scientific 
achievements, in space. 

But in learning to live in peace with 
one another, the nations have made lit- 
tle progress. During the past quarter of 
a century, the United States has been 
involved in three major wars. 

Until a more peaceful world is at hand, 
it seems to me we have little choice but 
to spend the necessary funds in an effort 
to deter an attack on the two hundred 
million people in the United States. 

In such complex and technical mat- 
ters as the ABM deployment question, it 
is not possible to be certain, but it is pos- 
sible to be prudent. I support prudence. 


THE 7-PERCENT INVESTMENT TAX 
CREDIT 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, in the near 
future the question of repeal of the 7- 
percent investment tax credit will be 
before us as part of the surtax extension 
package. I recently solicited the views 
of businessmen on this question. Re- 
sponses have come from both large and 
small businesses in Illinois as well as 
from other States. 

Eighty-four percent of all those who 
responded are against suspension or 
repeal of the 7-percent investment tax 
credit, feeling in the main that repeal 
would adversely affect their need to mod- 
ernize and expand plant and equipment. 

So that Senators can see a rep- 
resentative sample of thinking on this 
issue for and against repeal, I ask unani- 
mous consent to place a number of these 
responses in the Record along with the 
original letter I sent out asking for ad- 
vice on this issue. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 16, 1969. 

Dear FRIEND: I am writing to seek your ad- 
vice on the investment tax credit. As you are 
aware, the proposal to repeal the 7% credit 
will be coming up on the Senate floor for a 
vote in the near future. 

Each year, the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, of which I am a member, submits a re- 
port on the Annual Economic Report of the 
President. This year, the Republican mem- 
bers of the committee stated, “We believe 
that the very nature of the 7-percent invest- 
ment tax credit makes it an inappropriate 
tool for short-run economic stabilization and 
oppose its suspension in 1969.” A copy of our 
full statement is enclosed for your informa- 
tion. 

I strongly believe that we must have ways 
to insure that plant modernization and pur- 
chases of productive equipment can be more 
feasibly made. Unit cost must be held down 
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in order for U.S.. industry to better com- 
pete with industries of other nations. 

American industry also needs more real- 
istic and rapid depreciation schedules. The 
Adminstration shares this view, and is study- 
ing the desirability of implementing 
accelerated write-offs to encourage moderni- 
zation programs, 

More consideration should be given to the 
possibility of using the Federal corporate 
income tax structure to enable small and 
growing companies to utilize more of their 
internally generated earnings for expansion. 
In this connection, I am investigating the 
desirability and feasibility of expanding the 
investment tax credit to include depreciable 
property, inventory, and accounts receivable, 

I wish to actively support every reason- 
able step being taken by the Administra- 
tion to hold down inflation and keep inter- 
est rates in line, but want to be certain that 
action taken does not injure the long range 
competitive position of American industry. 

Your advice would assist me greatly in ar- 
riving at the best possible decisions on these 
important matters. Incidentally, I would ap- 
preciate your indicating whether you would 
give me permission to print your reply in the 
Congressional Record. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES H, Percy, 
U.S. Senator. 
REPUBLICAN VIEWS ON THE PRESIDENT'S 
ECONOMIC REPORT 


THE INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT 


In view of the inflationary increase in 
business capital investment projected for this 
year, some have advocated suspending the 
7-percent investment tax credit for machin- 
ery and equipment. We believe, however, that 
the very nature of the 7-percent investment 
tax credit makes it an inappropriate tool for 
short-run economic stabilization, and oppose 
its suspension in 1969. 

The investment tax credit was originally 
designed to stimulate business modernization 
and expansion of capital equipment. The 
Kennedy administration’s objective in pro- 
posing it in 1962 was to improve American 
business competitiveness in international 
markets, and increase the growth of the 
economy’s productive potential. 

The business community originally op- 
posed the tax credit on the grounds that it 
would be used as an anticyclical device, to be 
turned off or on depending on the destabiliz- 
ing pressures in the economy. They felt such 
manipulations of the tax treatment of in- 
vestment would play havoc with investment 
planning, which by nature is based on long- 
run considerations and involves a great deal 
of uncertainty. 

Business objections, however, were quieted 
by the Democratic administration’s promise 
that, once enacted, the 7-percent investment 
tax credit would never be tampered with. 
This pledge was, of course, broken in Sep- 
tember 1966 when the Johnson administra- 
tion recommended suspension of the credit 
to fight a “capital goods boom”. 

Removal of the investment tax credit 
would operate to reduce investment demand 
only after a substantial period of time. The 
immediate impact is small because of the 
substantial lag between an original capital 
authorization or appropriation by business 
and the completion of the productive facili- 
ties, when the credit can actually be applied 
against the business income tax liability. A 
business firm will not, and indeed in many 
cases cannot, reduce its capital spending im- 
mediately because it has already committed 
funds to long-term investment projects. This 
means that inflationary investment demand 
will not be reduced immediately as is re- 
quired for stabilization this year. Further, 
the restrictive effect of suspending the credit 
may not be felt until a later period when the 
economy may actually require stimulus, 
rather than restraint. 
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BERGSTROM, ROHDE, DAHLGREN & 
OLSON, 
June 24, 1969. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senator, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: Thank you for your 
letter of June 16 asking my views with re- 
gard to the 7 percent investment tax credit 
and as to depreciation of capital equipment. 
There is a central issue here as to the essen- 
tial nature of our free, competitive, open- 
market economy which I believe has been 
missed by (1) the Kennedy administration 
in proposing the investment credit in the 
first place; (2) the report of the Republican 
members of the Joint Economic Committee 
in referring to the investment tax credit asa 
“tool” and discussing merely its “‘suspen- 
sion” as a part of “stabilization”; and (3) 
your letter, in classing as the same or simi- 
lar issues, the granting of freedom of decision 
as to depreciation rates, on the one hand, 
and the expansion of the investment tax 
credit to other types of business property, on 
the other hand, 

In explanation, let me make three basic 
points: 

1. In a free economy, the purpose of taxes 
should simply be to raise revenue in a man- 
ner that will neither “discourage” nor “en- 
courage” specific business decisions to be 
made for tax-saving reasons alone. 

The Russian economic system is based 
upon the premise that government planners 
can most suitably determine from the top 
how resources of the country shall be al- 
located. The competitive free market system 
of the United States, on the contrary, is 
based on the theory that the economic yotes 
of consumers, expressed in their dollars 
through the price system, will cause the 
channeling of materials and capital invest- 
ment through the most efficient companies 
and workers by reason of their competition 
to be the most efficient suppliers, rendering 
what is needed at the lowest possible price. 

Tampering with the tax system to persuade 
someone to use investment or natural re- 
sources in some specific manner just because 
he receives a rebate on taxes—instead of be- 
cause it is the most economical and efficient 
thing to do in the competitive market— 
erodes our economic efficiency and moves it 
one step closer to the “government-planned” 
allocation of resources such as is practised in 
Eastern Europe, and one step away from our 
free market economy, in which economic de- 
cisions as to investment are determined by 
those stern umpires, competitive efficiency 
and consumer demand. 

Because our tax laws have been drafted 
without full comprehension of the workings 
of this competitive market economy which 
has made the United States the industrial 
giant of the world, the tax laws contain many 
provisions which influence investment de- 
cisions for the sake of obtaining a tax rebate 
or allowance, without regard to whether they 
add to the efficiency of our economy. The 
tax-free status of municipal bonds, the pro- 
ceeds of which are then lent to induce plants 
to located within a specific area, induces in- 
vestments to be made in areas for mere tax- 
saving reasons, without regard to whether 
the productive facilities might be more ef- 
ficient and more productive if such a factory 
were somewhere else. The heavy impact of 
the progressive income tax upon earned in- 
come as contrasted with taxes upon capital 
gains and other investments tends to dis- 
courage individuals from working hard in pro- 
ductive occupations, and to encourage them 
instead to turn their attention to stock mar- 
ket and real estate sales, in which their 
dollar will be taxed less than if they had 
earned it by producing what they are most 
capable of producing. The distorting effect of 
this upon the stock market, and hence upon 
our country’s entire investment program, can 
only be guessed. 
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Enclosed for your information is a copy of 
my articles from the Illinois Bar Journal for 
May 1967, entitled “Marxism, Senator Sher- 
man, and our Economic System”, together 
with a copy of the editorial from the Chicago 
Tribune for July 3, 1967 summarizing my 
article. At pages 8-11 of that article I set 
forth some of the distortions in our economy 
created by governmental policies which “dis- 
courage” or “encourage” economic decisions 
without regard to their productivity and ef- 
ficiency. 

2. The 7 percent tax credit is a rebate of 
taxes to induce investment in capital equip- 
ment, without regard to whether a free mar- 
ket would determine that it is best for the 
economy to divert those resources into that 
particular investment. 

The 7 percent investment tax credit is 
nothing more nor less than a rebate directly 
from taxes which is given to a certain type 
of taxpayer and not to others. It gives him 
this rebate if he decides to invest money in 
certain capital equipment, regardless of 
whether the proper economic decision in his 
case might be to invest that money in re- 
search or in sales. Thus it changes the tax 
structure from that of a simple money-rais- 
ing activity to that of tinkering with the 
economy to give special rewards to those who 
invest in capital equipment whether those 
investments are in fact economically desir- 
able or not. As I have said, if investments are 
economically desirable the demand created 
by consumers should bring the correct 
amount of investment money into this sector 
without the aid of this artificial shot in the 
arm. 

3. However, owners of capital equipment 
should be given the right to determine their 
own depreciation write-off periods. 

There is, however, a reform which would 
aid investors in capital equipment and which 
would be fair and would make economic 
sense, This reform would grant to investors 
more flexibility in their depreciation rates and 
in determining the depreciable life of their 
equipment. 

An undesirable side-effect of our heavy 
income tax rate is that it makes the gov- 
ernment feel that it is a proprietor or part- 
ner in the business and has the right to 
control business decisions without regard 
to their efficiency, in order to protect its tax 
revenue slice of gross profits. Thus the In- 
ternal Revenue Service has set up detailed 
depreciation schedules, determining that 
certain machines can be written off under 
depreciation expense in ten years, other items 
in fifteen years, and so forth. 

This tends to depress initiative, innova- 
tions, and the right to make mistakes in 
new ventures which have helped to make 
our economy great. There is no real rea- 
son why a manufacturer should not be al- 
lowed to determine that he will write off 
certain equipment in three years or one 
year if he sees fit, as long as the total 
depreciation allowance he receives does not 
exceed the cost of the equipment. Any pre- 
mature write-off by him would be compen- 
sated for in the succeeding tax year in 
which he would have no depreciation deduc- 
tion as to that equipment. He would thus 
be allowed the freedom to make his own 
business judgments as to investment and re- 
placement. 

This is a totally different creature from 
the 7 percent investment credit. The in- 
vestment credit gives the manufacturer an 
actual subsidy in the form of a tax rebate 
that others do not receive. The proposal 
to allow the manufacturer to determine his 
own depreciation schedule simply allows him 
to deduct as his expense, at his own speed, 
the money he has actually paid out in ex- 
penses; and it is deducted only from gross 
income and not from taxes. 


There are scholarly discussions document- 
ing the advisability of this reform. Its initial 
introduction might require more complexity 
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than I have indicated, because of the 

necessity of guarding against too large an 

unpredicted variation in the government's 
tax income in the first year in which such 

a reform went into effect (and one would 

also have to provide against a loophole per- 

mitting a sale at capital gains rates to cre- 
ate instantly a new depreciation base for 
the fully-depreciated equipment); but it is 
obvious that such a reform is consonant 
with the freedom envisaged in the Ameri- 
can system and does not represent a sub- 
sidy to anyone. It represents only the free- 
dom to make business judgments and to 
make one’s own mistakes, in an effort to 
compete efficiently for the purpose of sup- 
plying to Americans the most and best goods 
and services at the lowest possible prices. 
Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT W. BERGSTROM. 
INLAND STEEL CO., 
June 9, 1969. 

Senator CHARLES H., PERCY, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHUCK: I appreciate very much your 
painstaking letter commenting on the let- 
ter which I had written to Congressman 
Wilbur Mills on the repeal of the 7% invest- 
ment tax credit. 

I would certainly have no objection if you 
would want to insert it in the Congressional 
Record. 

After you have completed your delibera- 
tions, I do hope that you will oppose the re- 

al. 

With kind personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
PHIL. 
INLAND STEEL CO., 
May 19, 1969. 

Hon. WILBUR D, MILLs, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

Deak Mr. CHAMMAN: Inland Steel Com- 
pany strongly opposes the proposed repeal 
of the 7% investment credit, not only from 
the standpoint of the damaging effects 
such repeal would have on the necessary 
maintenance and modernization of the 
country’s industrial plant, but also because 
of the inflationary effect of such an action. 

The investment tax credit was conceived, 
proposed, and adopted as a permanent fea- 
ture of our tax structure. The credit and 
accompanying reforms in depreciation rules 
were adopted as a joint program to insure 
the continuous growth and modernization 
of industrial production and to provide a 
more equitable competitive position for pro- 
ducers of our nation with those of foreign 
nations. The credit has been productive, 
stimulating a steady investment for the im- 
provement of plant and equipment in the 
United States. But, the needs for this stim- 
ulus remain as compelling today as when 
the credit was originally enacted. 

The steel industry provides a prime exam- 
ple of these needs. Since 1962, spurred by the 
investment tax credit, annual capital ex- 
penditures of domestic steel companies have 
more than doubled. As important as these 
expenditures have been in modernizing this 
country’s steel facilities, much more remains 
to be done in order to place the domestic 
steel industry in a more favorable position 
with respect to its foreign competitors. In 
1962, steel imports into the United States 
totaled 4,100,000 tons or 5.6% of domestic 
steel consumption; since 1962 steel imports 
have been steadily rising, reaching an all- 
time high in 1968 of 17,960,000 tons or 16.7% 
of domestic steel consumption. In this latter 
year, steel imports exceeded exports by 15,- 
790,000 tons. The severe adverse effects of 
this situation upon the United States’ bal- 
ance of payments and upon the job oppor- 
tunities for the work force of the United 
States are obvious. 
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While there are a number of factors con- 
tributing to the steel trade deficit, it is 
clear that any solution must include con- 
tinued modernization of domestic facilities 
in order to further increase production effi- 
ciency and reduce costs. While it might be 
argued that an even larger percentage of in- 
vestment tax credit than the 7% is required 
to assist the steel industry, we believe that 
continuation of at least the present 7% in- 
vestment tax credit is vital in this competi- 
tive struggle. 

Proposals for repeal of the investment 
credit have been advanced on the grounds 
that it is required by governmental efforts 
to control the present inflationary forces. 
We believe this argument to be erroneous, In 
the first place, the investment tax credit en- 
courages new investment in productive ma- 
chinery and equipment, thus causing either 
improvement of existing capacity or expan- 
sion of capacity or both. The results are an 
expanded stock of goods and lower unit costs, 
both of which are clearly deflationary in na- 
ture, not inflationary, And secondly, we do 
not believe that repeal would provide an im- 
mediate general slowing down of business 
spending because of the necessity to com- 
plete existing committed projects. The earlier 
temporary suspension of the credit demon- 
strated that it is not an apt tool for “fine- 
tuning” the economy. For both of these rea- 
sons, therefore, we believe that repeal of the 
credit would be not helpful but rather would 
be harmful with respect to the laudable gov- 
ernmental efforts to combat current domestic 
inflation. 

Regardless of the disposition of the invest- 
ment tax credit generally, we urge that the 
investment credit should be retained for 
certain important domestic industries whose 
vitality is now threatened by competition 
from industries of foreign countries, many of 
which are subsidized in these competitive ef- 
forts by their governments. Among the spe- 
cial “trade-deficit’” industries which merit 
this treatment is the steel industry of the 
United States. Further, there should be spe- 
cial consideration given to investments in 
facilities for the abatement of air and water 
pollution, such as were exempted from the 
recent investment credit suspension. These 
investments provide particular social bene- 
fits without offerinig any return whatsoever 
to the investor. 

We appreciate this opportunity to present 
our views to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pur D, BLOCK, Jr. 


NATIONAL LOCK FASTENERS, 
Rockford, IU., June 24, 1969. 
Hon. CHARLES H. Percy, 
U.S. Senator, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHUCK: Thank you very much for 
including me in your letter of June 16, 
1969, regarding the appeal to 7% investment 
tax credit. We, at National Lock, must fore- 
cast our machinery and equipment require- 
ments six years out into the future in order 
that we may have sufficient floor space with 
& two year lead time, machinery with eight 
months to eighteen months lead time, and 
Mman-power with one and one-half years 
training time. 

Whether or not we get a 7% credit has 
little bearing on whether or not we order 
equipment. The equipment is ordered to 
meet our forecasted customer requirements 
and the 7% investment credit has only a 
bearing on the price we have to charge for 
our product, not whether or not we make it. 

I hope this is helpful in your fight against 
the repeal of this. You are welcome to use 
this information and my name in any way 
you see fit, including recording in the Con- 
gressional Record. 

Sincerely, 
R. W. ERKERT. 
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NATIONWIDE LEASING Co., 
June 24, 1969. 
Senator CHARLES H, PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Percy: We are pleased to re- 
spond to your inquiry of June 16, 1969, with 
regard to the repeal of the investment tax 
credit. 

In our opinion, the 7% investment tax 
credit carries such a substantial impact for 
investment planning that the necessity for 
its use as an anticyclical device is inescap- 
able. 

If we could be certain that the economic 
stabilization required could be accomplished 
in a “short-run” it might be possible to 
avoid the use of the credit as a tool for eco- 
nomic stabilization, However, at the present 
time, as has been the case before and will 
so in the future be, no one can assume that 
the economic stabilization required can be 
accomplished in the “short-run”. Therefore, 
we must conclude that the credit should be 
repealed in order to foster stabilization at 
the earliest possible time. 

If the investment tax credit should ever 
be reenacted, it should be done upon the ad- 
mission that its use as a tool for anticyclical 
corrections is unavoidable. 

Generally, we agree with the need for more 
realistic and rapid depreciation schedules, 
and also with the use of the Federal corpo- 
rate income tax structure to facilitate the 
expansion of small and growing companies. 

You are more than welcome to print our 
reply in the Congressional Record, 

Respectfully yours, 
Norman M. Brown, 
President. 
LIBERTY TRUCKING CO., 
Chicago, Ill., June 24, 1969. 
Re 7-percent investment tax credit allowance 
Hon, CHARLES H., PERCY, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Percy: In answer to your 
letter of recent date with respect to the above 
matter, we can only state briefly that con- 
tinuation of the 7% tax credit is a dire 
necessity in many businesses, particularly 
in the trucking industry in which practical- 
ly 90% or more of our assets are in rolling 
stock that must be replaced for various rea- 
sons periodically and our net earnings are 
not sufficient to adequately keep up with the 
necessary replacements. We could submit 
several pages of illustrations and good rea- 
sons for this need. However, we are confi- 
dent you know what we mean from a busi- 
ness standpoint. 

We respectfully urge you Senator Percy, 
to retain this 7% tax credit in the same 
manner and for the same purpose that it 
was originally intended because the truck- 
ing industry and particularly the short line 
carriers such as ourselves need it as much 
and perhaps more than any other industry 
that we know of. 

Thanking you kindly in advance for ut- 
most consideration, remain 

Respectfully yours, 
Wa. S. BARRANCO, 
President. 
USM Corp., 
Boston, Mass., June 24, 1969. 
Hon, CHARLES H, PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: Thank you for your 
note of June 16 requesting our views on 
the repeal of the 7-percent investment tax 
credit. 

I am enclosing copy of a letter which our 
President, Mr. Herbert W. Jarvis, sent to the 
Honorable Wilbur D. Mills on May 21 on 
behalf of the Greater Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. These views also represent this 
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Corporation’s and my own feeling on this 

very important measure. 

We have no objection to having this ap- 
pear in the Congressional Record. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM S. BREWSTER, 
Chairman of the Board. 
May 21, 1969. 

Hon. WILBUR D. MILLS, 

Chairman, U.S. House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHARMAN: Since the high ratio 
of capital investment seems to be one of the 
most significant factors in the United States’ 
position as a world leader in economic pro- 
duction, a continuation of a policy to stimu- 
late and expand plant improvement should 
be encouraged to further economic growth 
and, in the long run, combat inflation. The 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, there- 
fore, urges the Congress, as it contemplates 
the repeal of investment credit recom- 
mended by the Administration, to give con- 
sideration to related matters bearing directly 
on the issue of economic expansion and 
equitable tax credit and liability. 

Legislation modifying the investment 
credit should include a liberalization of the 
existing tax laws with regard to the deduc- 
tion for depreciation and a specific provision 
for triple declining balance. Special consider- 
ation should be given to the air and rail 
commuter industries, including the possibil- 
ity of retaining the investment credit for 
those industries, 

If the Congress finds it necessary to make 
any changes in investment credit, the 
changes should include provisions for an 
orderly and fair transition. An abrupt retro- 
active repeal would disrupt the orderly flow 
of business—specifically in the capital goods 
industry and for many other small busi- 
nesses, 

Changes should be made on a gradual or 
prospective basis, perhaps on a schedule of 
decreasing percentages over a period of time, 
or timed to coincide with a reduction of 
the surcharge. Such action would allow for 
orderly planning and would minimize the 
imposition of any resulting hardships on cer- 
tain classes of taxpayers. 

We believe that no change should be un- 
dertaken in the method of utilizing 
presently existing or pre cut-off carryover. 
Changes in these provisions would have un- 
conscionable discriminatory effect against 
those taxpayers who have made substantial 
capital expenditures but have not yet en- 
joyed sufficient earnings to enable them to 
use the full amount of the credit as com- 
pared with other taxpayers who have made 
expenditures at the same time, but have al- 
ready realized the benefit of the credit. 

We respectfully request that our views on 
the investment credit, as expressed in this 
letter, be made a part of the permanent 
record, 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT W. JARVIS, 
Chairman, National Affairs Committee. 


CHICAGO-LATROBE, 
Chicago, Ill., June 24, 1969. 
Hon. CHARLES H. Percy, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PERCY: This is in reply to 
your letter of June 16th specifically referring 
to the investment tax credit and the proposal 
to suspend it. 

As a manufacturing firm with over 400 
employees located in the city of Chicago, we 
are sure that you can recognize the necessity 
for continuation of support of investment 
credit. Quite obviously, with the continua- 
tion of increased wage rates, real estate, and 
personal property taxes, we must modernize 
our facilities if we are to remain competitive 
with imports of our type of product. 
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We sincerely hope that you will make a 
decision to support the continuance of the 
7% Investment Tax Program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT G. BURSON, 
Vice President, General Manager. 

P.S.—If you desire, you have our permis- 

sion to place this letter on record. 


Ross FLOWER SHOP, 
Centralia, IIl., June 23, 1969. 
CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senator. 

Mr. SENATOR: I am indeed in fayor of re- 
taining the 7 percent investment tax credit. 
Being a small business man myself with 
limited amount of money to spend on mod- 
ernization and replacement of equipment the 
investment tax credit is an inducement to 
replace old and worn equipment rather than 
continue on with the old. 

I believe that both small and larger busi- 
nesses will spend more on modernization and 
equipment if the investment tax credit is 
retained, 

You most certainly have my permission 
to use this reply in the Congressional Record 
and in any way that may help to retain the 
7 percent investment tax credit, 

Sincerely, 
CARL THALMAN, 


CONTINENTAL MACHINE Co., 
Chicago, Ill., June 24, 1969. 
Hon. CHARLES H, Percy, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: I whole heartedly 
support your thinking regarding the 7% 
investment tax credit. You are undoubtedly 
aware of the fact that over 50% of the cor- 
porations located in Illinois employ less than 
20 people and some 70% employ less than 
50 employees. 

Continental Machine Company falls in this 
category and it is most difficult for small 
companies such as ours to retain enough 
earnings for expansion just to keep up with 
the competition. If a company wishes to keep 
their top potential talent, as well as attract 
new creative blood to their corporation, they 
must grow even at a faster rate, expanding 
into the new technical fields of numerical 
and computer controls, 

Even a company with a million dollar sales 
that can realize a profit of 10% has only 
about fifty thousand dollars left in retained 
earnings after taxes. The new sophisticated 
equipment required in today’s manufactur- 
ing plants begin at $50,000.00 and go up from 
there. With the 7% investment credit we 
have had the incentive and the capital to 
make a major investment every year since 
this program was initiated in 1962. This tax 
program and consequent capital investment 
on our part has allowed Continental to in- 
crease its production by 400%, created 100% 
more jobs, and produced a greater dollar 
profit, so that this year we were finally able 
to step into the numerical control produc- 
tion field. 

If the 7% investment tax credit is to be 
repealed, our management feels it will cause 
at least a 20% drop in our sales next year 
because we build capital investment ma- 
chinery. This will force us to lay-off a cor- 
responding number of employees, It would 
also cause us to defer our plans for capital 
investments in the near future. The effect 
of eliminating the 7% investment tax credit 
would have a much greater reaction to busi- 
ness in our field and Illinois than just act- 
ing as a deterrent to further inflation. It will 
mean a recession and unemployment to the 
machinery manufacturers in the United 
States. 

Finally, Senator Percy, you are more than 
welcome to use this letter or any part there- 
of in your fight to keep this desirable law 
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on the books. Your statement refers to the 
undesirable use of the investment tax credit 
as an inflationary control, as it affects larger 
businesses with committed funds and long 
term projects, but it will have even a greater 
effect on the smaller corporations such as 
ours. 
Yours very truly, 
H. O. BARTEN, 
President. 


CARSON Pirie SCOTT & CoO., 
Chicago, Ill., June 24, 1969. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: I am flattered that 
you would seek my advice on such an impor- 
tant issue as the repeal of the 7% Investment 
Tax Credit, which will be coming to the 
Senate floor for a vote in the near future. 

I am in full accord with your views on 
this issue and, as an advocate of the 
Keynesian view on economic growth, I would 
like to submit the following for the Congres- 
sional Record. 

In these times of uncertainty, I believe 
that a growing economy in proper propor- 
tion is of highest priority. The percentage of 
total investment must increase in greater 
proportion than the total percentage increase 
in gross national product, in order to main- 
tain this growth. Any incentive for invest- 
ment granted by the Government to busi- 
ness is a stimulus for the total economy and 
tampering with the 7% Investment Tax 
Credit could be disastrous in the long run. 
I agree with the view that, in the short 
run, the repeal of the 7% Credit would have 
little effect, However, in the long run it 
could be detrimental to the economy, as 
actual investment often tends to lag behind 
the opening of new business opportunities. 

With, hopefully, an end to the Viet Nam 
crisis in view, many businesses will have 
to turn to other investment opportunities 
and, in order to maintain healthy growth, 
any stimulus for investment would be most 
helpful. 

I strongly urge that you and your col- 
leagues actively support the maintenance of 
the 7% Investment Tax Credit. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT A, PROCKNOW, 
Corporate Import Manager. 


THE EDWARD GRAY CORP., 
Chicago, Ill., June 24, 1969. 
Re Investment credit. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
Member of the U.S. Senate, Senate Opice 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Percy: I think every neces- 
sary step should be taken to stop inflation. 
If economists were in agreement on removal 
of the investment credit as one of these 
necessary steps, I would accept that. How- 
ever, the evidence is otherwise. Much better 
alternatives for dealing with the problem 
are available. 

American industry is in an adverse posi- 
tion internationally, and no wonder when 
you look at our wage rates compared to the 
rest of the world. According to recently pub- 
lished figures, wages in our steel industry 
are nearly four times those of workers in 
the Japanese steel industry. In my industry 
(construction) some journeymen now earn 
more annually than the superintendents re- 
sponsible for the projects on which these 
men work, A correction of the imbalance at 
the bargaining table would yield far better 
results in dealing with infiation than re- 
moval of the investment credit, 

Fantastic wage increases have become so 
widespread in the construction industry that 
we scarcely notice when contracts are “ne- 
gotiated” with increases of 25% per year 
and more. In Denver the bricklayers just 
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settled (after a 42-day strike) for an in- 
crease of $4.00 per hour in wages and fringe 
benefits over a three-year period. The pre- 
vious wage-fringe total was $5.25. That’s a 
76% increase! Obviously these increases are 
reflected in the cost of new homes and fac- 
tories. 

Industry needs every possible incentive to 
invest in new technology, because we can 
hope to bridge the wage gap only through 
greater efficiency than is attained by com- 
peting economies. The investment credit is 
such an incentive and should not be removed 
when other more immediate and effective 
measures can be taken to stem inflation. 

You are free to print this reply in the 
Congressional Record if you so desire. 

Your very truly, 
MELVIN GRAY. 
Socar Trapinc Co., INC., 
Greenville, S.C., June 21, 1969. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: I have today re- 
ceived your letter relative your stand on the 
7% investment tax credit proposal. Never be- 
fore have I ever written to my Senator or 
anyone relative transactions in our Gov- 
ernment. However, in view of very coinci- 
dental happening thought it might be timely 
for me to write you, particularly since I wear 
“two shoes” in this program, but more since, 
this is vital to my own and many, many 
other Americans who are trying to do what- 
ever they can to strengthen our countries 
financial position and trade abroad. 

For eighteen years up until March 31, 
1969 the writer was the District Sales Man- 
ager for the South Carolina State Ports Au- 
thority of Charleston, South Carolina and 
headquarters for sixteen of those years were 
in his home of his birth Chicago and cov- 
erage of seven midsection states and Canada. 
Two of those years were just completed in 
Greenville, South Carolina, my new home. 
It should be particularly interesting to note 
that I resigned from a sound position with 
excellent fringe and retirement privileges 
to do something more direct relative promot- 
ing export and foreign trade to help in some 
little way on our Balance of Trade deficit 
position etc. 

In two years of contacting some 971 dif- 
ferent manufacturers in this Southeast area, 
I learned that most of these firms would 
not engage in doing business abroad with 
their products due to their unfamiliarity and 
inability from lack of exposure to take on 
the, as they put it, “mysteries of doing 
business in foreign markets”. 

I formed a trading company, to help these 
firms wherein, they merely are dealing with 
another American firm and we do all the 
foreign marketing and selling etc., for them, 
without their having to become involved in 
something they refuse to try to overcome 
on their own. 

Now as a small corporation, naturally I 
do not relish further increase in corporate 
structures, but even more so I oppose the 
elimination of the tax investment credit. 
These smaller industries, will have all of 
their incentive for expansion and growth 
destroyed without some way of predicting 
what capital expenditures they can bear for 
expansion on a far ahead projected basis. 

More closely am I opposed, since I have 
done what most individuals are afraid of, 
that is to recognize a situation, make a de- 
cision and then have enough guts and confi- 
dence to put the shoulder to the wheel and 
do it on your own. Money and earnings have 
always been and always become secondary 
to me. I am not wealthy by any means, but 
the opportunity to do something is here and 
that is the impetus for my present status. 
status. Now, since. I am 100% exclusively in 
the export field, and have many years ex- 
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perience in this international picture, it is 
apparent that daily we are being eked out of 
markets by foreign high tariffs, even with 
the Kennedy Round Table adjustments, by 
individual hardship rulings on their im- 
porters, and many other obstacles. The sus- 
pension of the investment credit will only 
place another mountain to climb to over- 
come the many blockades now in effect to 
stop our getting our foreign balance of trade 
picture in its rightful position. It will have 
impact on everyone, directly or indirectly en- 
gaged in trying to help this situation. Air- 
lines, steamship lines, foreign freight for- 
warders, exporters, agents firms etc., as less 
goods will be shipped in free commercial 
selling markets as opposed to AID and Gov- 
ernment subsidized food programs which 
of course would not be materially affected. 

In my opinion the effect of suspension of 
the investment credit is so far reaching in its 
disadvantages, that it would be much better 
to continue it and not upset all of the earn- 
ing corporations from their increased tax ob- 
ligations by increased business, which would 
certainly in the long run of suspension com- 
pletely reverse the tax earnings picture and 
then the entire situation would be many 
times worse, than it presently is. 

Please feel free to reprint any part of my 
letter you may believe is worthy to your cru- 
sade to stop this non-thinking stratagem 
that someone is trying to blanket over the 
eyes of the American Citizens. 

Respectfully, 
RALPH R. HIGGINS, 
President. 


POULTER IMPLEMENT CO., INC., 
Belvidere, Ill., June 21, 1969. 
Hon, CHARLES H. Percy, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Thank you for your letter asking for 
opinions on the 7% investment credit. I 
look at the investment tax credit from two 
different points of view. First, as a small 
businessman, and secondly, from the point 
of view of the farmers in our immediate area, 

As a businessman, I have used the invest- 
ment credit to help to update our line of 
delivery equipment, shop equipment and of- 
fice equipment. Without the investment 
credit, much of this modernization would 
not be possible. I certainly hope that the 
investment credit remains in tact, and not 
stopped and started at random. Accelerated 
write-offs would encourage this moderniza- 
tion even more, however, I do feel that the 
investment credit has an even greater ef- 
fect to the average small business operation. 

If the investment credit is discontinued, 
I feel that we definitely need an exception 
for agricultural purchases. The trend in 
farming is towards larger, more economical 
operations, with the necessity to spread ex- 
penses over a larger number of acres. Heavy 
investment in equipment -goes along with 
this trend, and without the investment cred- 
it, much of this would not be possible. While 
we are asking the farmers to produce more 
food, by maintaining a low level of prices 
for farm produce, we are telling them to buy 
less machinery. 

But most important of all—the invest- 
ment tax program must either be in the plan 
indefinitely, or be out completely, so there 
would be no hedging and waiting for it to 
be reinstated. I personally believe that get- 
ting into and out of the program at ran- 
dom, does more harm than either being 
completely in the program, or having no 
such program available. An expansion of 
the existing program which might include 
inventory and accounts receivable would be 
an added boost for our business and others 
like it. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH C., POULTER. 
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BISHOP FREEMAN CoO., 
Evanston, Ill., June 23, 1969. 
Re your letter of June 16, Re Investment Tax 
Credit. 
Hon. CHARLES H, PERCY, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: I am pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to give you my views on the discus- 
sions presently taking place in the Senate on 
the possible repeal of the 7% investment tax 
credit. 

As I view this question, the decision to re- 
peal has to be viewed with the overall budget 
in mind. While I feel that the 7% investment 
tax credit does serve as an incentive to in- 
dustry to encourage modernization programs, 
I am inclined to feel that the modernization 
programs will be entered into regardless 
whether the 7% credit is extended or re- 
pealed. 

As a businessman and as & private taxpayer, 
I am more concerned with the inflation that 
has affected the value of the American dollar. 
Personally, I would rather have the corpora- 
tions pay more taxes than the individuals 
and would not oppose the repeal of the T% 
credit, 

If you wish to print this reply in any Con- 
gressional Records, you have my permission 
to do so. 

Yours very truly, 
BISHOP FREEMAN CoO., 
HARVEY L. Davis. 


THE MENDOTA REPORTER, 
Mendota, Ill., June 23, 1969. 
Senator CHARLES PERCY, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PERCY: I urge you to vote to 
retain the 7% investment tax credit. The re- 
peal of this tax would be a “blow” to small 
businesses such as The Mendota Reporter, a 
weekly newspaper already hit hard by need of 
modern machinery, rising costs and con- 
tinuous labor increases, Just as other busi- 
nesses have to hold down the cost of their 
products to be competitive, so do the small 
newspapers which are losing much of their 
advertising revenue to radio, television and 
shoppers. 

While I am in favor of taking steps to curb 
inflation, I am also interested in preventing 
the elimination of small businesses, the back- 
bone of our nation. If we hope to maintain 
private ownership of small businesses, our 
government will have to make the prospect 
more attractive and profitable to encourage 
our younger generation to participate. 

Feel free to use this reply any way you 
wish. 

Sincerely, 
Dick LEIsER. 


THE PUBLIC RELATIONS BOARD, INC., 
Chicago, Ill., June 23, 1969. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Percy: In response to your 
June 16 letter, I would like to go on record 
as supporting the Republican members of 
the Joint Economic Committee in opposing 
the suspension of the 7-percent investment 
tax credit. 

As an individual involved with foreign 
trade, I am aware of the need for American 
industry to modernize its facilities in order 
to compete in the world marketplace. It is 
imperative, too, in my view, that more real- 
istic and rapid depreciation schedules be 
studied to encourage modernization pro- 
grams. 

Anything which will make the U.S. more 
competitive internationally seems to me to 
be a must, To do less will substantially in- 
jure our country’s foreign trade position. 
Quotas and higher tariffs are not the an- 
swer. Plant modernization is. And, if the 
T-percent investment tax credit is one tech- 
nique, then I believe it should be continued. 
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You have my permission to publish this 
reply in the Congressional Record, 
Cordially, 
IVAN FULDAUER, 
Senior Vice President. 
PAIN & SuTHERLIN, INC., 
Chicago, Ill., June 23, 1969. 
Senator CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: It is my sincere be- 
lief that the repeal of the 7% investment 
credit would hinder the real estate business 
to a great extent and that in both the long 
and short run, it would be a very poor at- 
tempt to a solution to a portion of our coun- 
try’s overall economic problem. 

Industry must be allowed certain benefits 
to give them the incentive to modernize and 
continue our pattern of growth throughout 
the country. 

As you may or may not be aware, large 
real estate investors have been considering 
pulling out of the real estate market in favor 
of other investment opportunities because 
the benefits accruing to the real estate in- 
vestor have gradually been diminishing. Any 
steps along the line of repealing the invest- 
ment credit would place further pressure on 
the investor market going to other greener 
pastures. 

I am a member of the Society of Indus- 
trial Realtors and have been in the real 
estate business for over ten years and I am 
positive that many people in my industry 
share the same beliefs. 

I certainly would feel it a privilege if you 
felt that you wanted this letter printed in 
your Congressional Record. 

Very truly yours, 
C. ROBERT SUTHERLIN. 
PAIN & SUTHERLIN, INC., 
Chicago, Ill., June 23, 1969. 
Senator CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PERCY: It is my sincere belief 
that the repeal of the 7% investment credit 
would hinder the real estate business to a 
great extent and that in both the long and 
short run, it would be a very poor attempt at 
a solution to a portion of our country’s over- 
all economic problem. 

Industry must be allowed certain benefits 
to give them the incentive to modernize and 
continue our pattern of growth throughout 
the country. 

As you may or may not be aware, large real 
estate investors have been considering pulling 
out of the real estate market in favor of other 
investment opportunities because the benefits 
accruing to the real estate investor have 
gradually been diminishing. Any steps along 
the line of repealing the investment credit 
would place further pressure on the investor 
market going to other greener pastures. 

I have been an active member of the So- 
ciety of Industrial Realtors for four years and 
a real estate broker for over eleven years and 
I am positive that many people in my indus- 
try share the same beliefs. 

I certainly would feel it a privilege if you 
felt that you wanted this letter printed in 
your Congressional Record. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD A. PAIN, 
Member, Society of Industrial Relations. 
LPM Parts AND SERVICE, 
Chicago, Ill., June 23, 1969.. 
Senator CHARLES H. PERCY, 
Committee on Banking & Currency, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: LPM is one of the many 
small businesses in the United States. The 
7% investment tax credit is a very impor- 
tant part of our capital goods acquistion pro- 
gram. Once we set up a pr and acquire 
the equipment we lack the flexibility of larg- 
er firms to alter our programs. 
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For instance we recently decided to enter 
a market supplementary to our main effort, 
To effect this we spent $10,000.00 on capital 
equipment subject to the 7% credit and 
another $10,000.00 on inventory. This will 
constitute about 15% of our business. We do 
not have the freedom to abandon this pro- 
gram as such a decision would soon bank- 
rupt us. 

The effect of our entry into a new market 
will increase competition and tend to bring 
a downward pressure on prices. Seems to us 
this is what you want and this is the long 
term effect of increased capacity. 

Of course you may enter these thoughts 
in the Congressional Record. 

Sincerely, 
R. D. GOLDEN, 
President. 
MYERS-SHERMAN CO., 
Streator, Ill., June 23, 1969. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: I am in accord with 
your letter of June 16th and oppose the 
suspension of the 7 per cent investment tax 
credit and agree that it is ridiculous to try 
to use this phase of the tax structure for 
controlling the economy. 

The 7 per cent investment tax credit was 
established as an incentive to industry to 
modernize their productive equipment and 
many particularly small companies take this 
into consideration when studying the cost of 
modernization. 

To turn it off and on, to speed up and 
slow down the economy negates the purpose 
for which it was intended. If any thing, it 
should be extended to include other depre- 
ciable property of companies. 

I fully recognize that we must hold down 
inflation and get the government back on 
the pay as you go basis, but I believe there 
are many other areas where much greater 
savings can be realized. I personally have 
witnessed some of the terrific waste that is 
inherent in our foreign aid program. The 
only solace in this mess is that approximately 
80 per cent of the money lent to foreign 
countries is returned to the United States 
through purchases of equipment and serv- 
ices. Now, of course, they are talking about 
eliminating the necessity of foreign borrow- 
ers of U.S. foreign aid buying United States 
products. If and when this happens, the 
United States will simply be giving money 
to foreign governments and foreign firms to 
buy from our competitors in other nations 
and completely eliminate U.S. producers as 
competitors in the export market. 

Yours truly, 
C. ROBERT MYERS, 
President. 
WALGREEN DRUG STORES, 
Chicago, Ill., June 24, 1969. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SR: Having listened to you speak at 
some of the U. of C. Management Conference 
sessions, I know you do not need the advice 
you asked for in your June 16 letter, but here 
goes. I leave it to you to decide whether it 
deserves Congressional] Recording. 

You will recall that when the investment 
credit was first proposed in 1961, many busi- 
nessmen opposed it, preferring a drastic lib- 
eralization of depreciation policy, and fear- 
ing that such a credit which does not enter 
into the computation of net income, would 
become a political football. 

The suspension in Oct. 1966, and quick 
restoration in March 1967 indicate that 
either the business men were right, . . . that 
the credit had become a political football, or 
that the planners were wrong. .. . that the 
suspension was ill-advised. 

My reading makes me doubtful that the 
investment credit or any other specific pro- 
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vision in the federal tax structure can or 
should be used to prevent or moderate short- 
term economic disturbances, I know that our 
company would prefer more permanency in 
the tax structure. .. . it makes for better 
long-range planning. 

I would retain the credit because I do not 
believe it has been in long enough to do the 
job it was intended to do, which is to enable 
producers to modernize their plants and 
catch up, in lowering production costs, with 
their counterparts in foreign countries, who 
are taking away from us the foreign trade 
which we should expect from our vast in- 
dustrial complex. 

The credit is needed more than ever right 
now, in view of the tight money situation 
threatening the capital goods industry. 

Sincerely, 
W. K. MISKE, 
Taz Department Manager. 
Great LAKES MORTGAGE CORP., 
Chicago, Ill., June 23, 1969. 
Senator CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PERCY: I disagree that insur- 
ing plant modernization and purchases of 
productive equipment depends on the invest- 
ment credit. From the announced backlog 
of industrial commitments, it is clear that 
we are at the threshold of rampant, runaway 
inflation. Therefore, if inflation does persist, 
unit costs are going to a level completely 
pricing the United States out of foreign 
markets. 

When enacted, there was need for the in- 
vestment credit. However, with demand at 
an all-time high, it should now be repealed. 
Gauging impact on both industry and the 
economy would best be served through de- 
preciation schedules as suggested in your 
letter of June 16th. 

You may print my reply in the Congres- 
sional Record. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN W. WILLIAMS, 
Vice President, 
REMPERT, SIM & SCHMITT, 
Chicago, Ill., June 25, 1969. 
Hon. CHARLES H., Percy, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Percy: We are happy to 
respond to your request for our advice on 
the investment tax credit. 

As a relatively small Certified Public Ac- 
counting firm, we serve relatively small busi- 
ness organizations, the bulk of which are in- 
corporated. We believe that such small cor- 
porations represent a significant factor in the 
private enterprise system of our country. 

As with large publicly held corporations, 
our clients must plan plant modernization 
well in advance. In such planning, reliance 
upon the investment credit becomes a 
necessary part of the decision for moderniza- 
tion, quite often representing the means of 
providing the initial funds with which to 
finance such modernization, While the elimi- 
nation of the investment credit would un- 
doubtedly create hardship in the entire busi- 
ness community, in our opinion, such elimi- 
nation would be particularly detrimental to 
the small or medium size business organiza- 
tion. The publicly held corporations would 
have various means of securing the funds 
necessary to finance plant improvements in 
the event of the elimination of the credit. 
Our clients, with less available sources of 
credit, could be financially embarrassed 
upon elimination of the investment credit 
on committed improvements. We believe 
that the views of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee are correct. The confidence of the 
business community is essential in any long 
range growth and would suffer considerably 
if the investment tax credit were employed 
for short-run economic stabilization. 
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We believe that an extension or revision of 
the tax surcharge is a more appropriate tool 
for short range action if one is required. It 
bears upon the entire public, and thus would 
have a more immediate effect upon curbing 
or promoting spending, one of the prime 
factors in inflation and deflation. It appears 
unreasonable to expect that one factor of the 
economy, that being the business community 
in its acquisitions for plant modernization, 
should be singled out as a primary cause of 
infiation or deflation. 

If specific sections of the income tax code 
are to be investigated for factors influencing 
economic stabilization, we believe that Sec- 
tion 531 warrants some consideration. This 
is a particularly burdensome section pre- 
venting small corporations from financing 
their expansion from retained funds gener- 
ated from operations without fear of drastic 
“penalty” tax exposure. While the intention 
of the section to prevent retention of earn- 
ings by a corporation to prevent im- 
position of surtax on its shareholders has 
merit, in our experience, it frequently acts 
to promote unnecessary evpenditures by such 
corporations in the desire to find a use for re- 
tained earnings rather than distribute them 
to the shareholders, Even the distribution is 
in itself inflationary, by furnishing spend- 
able dividends to shareholders that should 
be retained unspent in the corporation for 
future expansion, 

If you believe that our views have merit 
and would aid your cause, you have our per- 
mission to print them in the Congressional 
Record. 

Respectfully submitted, 
REMPERT, SIM & SCHMITT, 
Certified Public Accountants. 


E. A. ESTERL & ASSOCIATES, 
Chicago, IUl., June 25, 1969. 
Hon. CHARLES H, PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Percy: I strongly urge that you 
oppose the repeal of the 7% investment tax 
credit. It is my opinion that this method of 
attempting to reduce our country’s inflation- 
ary spiral is ineffective for short-term eco- 
nomic stabilization of the economy. 

My opinion has been formed by an analysis 
of the real estate activity which I have 
garnered in the appraisal of real estate for 
over 23 years. 

My experience indicates that the only seg- 
ments of the industry that the repeal of the 
7% investment tax credit will hurt is the 
medium and small business organizations 
who contribute very little to our spiraling 
inflation. It is also my opinion that the 
suspension of the 7% investment tax credit 
would not affect big business one iota as 
their capital spending programs are pro- 
jected for from 1 to 3 years in advance. These 
opinions may be easily verified by an analy- 
sis of current projected spending programs 
for multimillion dollar business concerns as 
well as by discussions with medium and 
small businesses. 

I also believe that the repeal of the 7% 
investment tax credit would reduce the com- 
petitiveness of medium and small businesses 
with large business concerns at a time when 
our government is very much concerned 
about the merger of large corporations. 

The parallels I have used (big business 
versus small business) are definitely not an 
indictment of big business as I also believe 
that government controls also “hamstring” 
big business in general and specifically in 
dealing with foreign competition. These com- 
parisons merely indicate that small and 
medium businesses will suffer the most and 
some may not survive. 

I am also extremely concerned about why 
our representatives in Washington have done 
nothing about the current prime interest 
rate. This high prime rate has affected only 
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the medium and small business concerns as 
the large corporations are well able to afford 
the new high rates. If this high prime rate 
continues, it is my opinion that it will put 
small businessmen out of business and add 
to the need of large business corporations to 
merge with other large concerns or “gobble 
up” small businesses who cannot afford to 
pay these costs. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest A. ESTERL. 

P.S.—You have my permission to print this 

letter in the Congressional Record. 
U-Do-Ir RENTAL CO., 
Urbana, Ill., June 25, 1969. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PERCY: In answer to your 
letter of June 16, on the investment tax 
credit, please be advised that I am in accord 
with your opinion that this tax should not 
be repealed. 

I feel that small business men such as 
myself could feel the pinch from such a 
move much more rapidly than the larger 
firms, and I can see not noticeable effect on 
inflation. 

All reasonable business men know that our 
runaway economy must be checked, and re- 
straint does not always come easy, however, 
business seems to be bearing the brunt of 
actions intended to curb inflation. 

It would seem to me it is time for govern- 
ment to become reasonable in its views on 
what it will take in order to slow down our 
inflationary trend of the last several years, 
before it topples business altogether. 

A view such as yours is not only refresh- 
ing in today’s hubbub of misguided econ- 
omists in government but deserves support 
of every rational minded business man in 
the country, and you have mine. 

Sincerely, 
Mac D. DRYSDALE. 

P.S.—Permission to reprint granted. 

IDEAL INDUSTRIES, INC., 
June 24, 1969. 
Re your letter of June 16 regarding the 7% 
Investment Tax Credit. 
Hon. CHARLES H, PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: Whereas the 7% in- 
vestment tax credit does have certain benefi- 
cial effects on the United States economy, 
I favor the abolition of the tax credit. How- 
ever, I would favor a modified version of al- 
lowing up to $25,000 to $50,000 of investment 
in capital goods subject to the 7% credit. 

To encourage exports, & part of the money 
remitted to corporations on the 7% tax 
credit could be returned to them as a per- 
centage of the tariffs they pay for exporting 
products to foreign countries. This would 
directly attack the manufacture-for-export 
problem. 

I further strongly feel that corporation and 
all business taxes should be decreased and 
personal income taxes increased accordingly. 
Basically, a corporate tax of any kind is 
purely and simply a sales tax wherein either 
the people buying the product pay the tax in 
increased prices or employees pay the tax in 
decreased wages, or both, 

High corporate taxes encourage no end of 
financial manipulation to save taxes and 
considering the vast amount of detailed 
work required to fill out such taxes, much 
waste is incurred in non-productive activity 
on the part of all business. 

Individual income taxes should be in- 
creased to compensate for the loss incorpo- 
rate income taxes. By this move all of us 
would be made to realize the true cost of 
running our government, It is, in my opin- 
ion, wrong to delude the people into think- 
ing that some abstract corporation is paying 
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the taxes instead of individuals. Perhaps we 
would get more efficient government if people 
not only paid the bill as they do now but 
more clearly saw the amount of that bill. 

The ups and downs of the economy might 
well be partially controlled through varying 
corporate and personal income taxes. How- 
ever, the corporate taxes should be varied 
from a lower base than the present level. 

You may use this letter or any part of it 
for whatever purpose you see fit. 

Again, I urge you to do whatever you can 
to stop deceiving people as to who are the 
final payers of the cost of government! 

Yours very truly, 
IDEAL INDUSTRIES, INC., 
E. T. Jupay, President. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL 
BANK AND Trust Co. OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago, Ill., June 25, 1969. 
Hon. CHARLES H, PERCY, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: I am writing in reply 
to your letter of June 16, 1969, with regard to 
the 7-percent investment tax credit and its 
proposed suspension in 1969. 

I feel that a suspension would be a step in 
the wrong direction. It is my impression that 
this tax credit was designed to assist industry 
to expand its production capability in order 
to produce more products at a lower unit cost. 
Such a concept certainly appears to be anti- 
inflationary, since it helps to increase the 
supply of goods while satisfying overall de- 
mand at lower prices. I believe that increased 
production, and more importantly, increased 
productivity, are vital factors in the war 
against inflation and the rising cost of doing 
business, Therefore, I am not in favor of sus- 
pending the 7-percent investment tax credit. 

I further agree that more consideration 
should be given to alternate measures of tax 
exemption, particularly for small and grow- 
ing firms, which would help to encourage ex- 
pansion of this important segment of indus- 


I do believe that when restraints are neces- 
sary to combat inflation, they should be in 
the form of uniform restraints, which apply 
to the major part of the economy rather than 
to only a relatively small sector of it. I also 
feel that the best example of financial re- 
straint can be provided by the government 
itself, restraining its own operations, through 
the more judicious use of tax revenues and a 
long-overdue trend away from deficit spend- 
ing. So long as governmental bodies, from 
federal down to local, continue the modern 
trend of spending for the sake of spending, 
whether the economy can afford it or not, 
all in the face of waste and mismanagement, 
I feel that the tax-paying public is far from 
convinced of the sincerity of the government 
and the compatibility of what it says and 
what it does. 

I would be happy to have my reply printed 
in the Congressional Record, if you so de- 
sire. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT G. LOVELL, 
Area Development Oficer. 
MONTGOMERY WARD, 
Chicago, Ill., June 24, 1969. 
Re repeal of investment tax credit. 
Hon. CHARLES H. PERCY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: I received your re- 
quest dated June 16, 1969, for my views on 
the proposed repeal of the investment tax 
credit. Your support of every reasonable pro- 
gram to restrain inflation is highly com- 
mendable, The question is how best to 
achieve the stability of the dollar. We can 
pursue policies of either decreasing demand 
or alternatively increasing productivity. 

One of the major causes of inflation has 
been the imbalance produced by policies that 
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tend to manipulate demand in the consumer 
economy without stimulating a correspond- 
ing increase in the volume of goods and serv- 
ices. The investment tax credit has served 
as a powerful incentive to achieve increased 
productivity with greater efficiency through 
implementing improved technology. Any 
superficial program undertaken to curtail 
inflation but which in fact impedes genuine 
growth could likely produce the result that 
the program was designed to prevent. 

The offsetting loss of productivity presents 
a more serious threat, in my opinion, than 
the benefit of the selective reduction in de- 
mand that removal of the investment tax 
credit would produce. 

You may feel free to use this statement. 

Very truly yours, 
PHILLIP LIFSCHULTZ, 
Vice President, Taxes. 


TRIBUTE TO TOM MBOYA 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, once 
again I rise in this body for the sad pur- 
pose of paying tribute to a great leader 
who has been ripped from our midst in a 
most untimely and unnatural way. 

Tom Mboya loved life and lived it fully. 
Only 38 years old, he had been Secretary 
General of Kenya’s ruling party, the 
Kenya African National Union, since its 
founding in 1960. He had served in his 
country’s Cabinet since Kenya gained 
its independence in 1963. As Minister of 
Economic Development, a post he had 
held since 1964, he put the people of 
Kenya to work in local development 
projects, and sent hundreds of young 
Kenyans to study in the West so that 
they might return and be of service to 
their nation. It was Tom Mboya who 
helped spur the creation of the East 
African Community, who represented his 
nation at numerous Pan-African and 
world development conferences. He was 
among the first to warn the world of the 
alarming rise in capital outflow from the 
developing countries, to plead for “trade, 
not aid,” and to urge the creation of a 
world food bank to meet both the emer- 
gency and long-range needs of an in- 
creasingly underfed world. 

Tom Mboya was too young to partici- 
pate in Kenya’s revolutionary struggle. 
He did not participate in all the pains of 
a people striving to be free in the man- 
ner of its venerable President Jomo Ken- 
yatta or his loyal companion in arms, 
Vice President Daniel Arap Moi. 

For many Westerners he was a key 
contact with an emerging continent and 
came to represent for them the dynamism 
and the promise of that giant and com- 
plex land. 

Tom Mboya, in many ways, repre- 
sented the best that is young and vigor- 
ous in Kenya and in Africa. Within his 
own country he was able to transcend 
tribal lines, to become a truly national 
leader where a lesser man might so eas- 
ily have fallen into the dead-end road 
of representing only his minority tribes- 
men. Within Africa itself he argued 
long and strongly for putting aside po- 
litical differences and pursuing the im- 
mediate goal of economic progress 
through international cooperation. And 
within the world at large, where he 
moved with ease and grace and joy 
seldom seen in men of any culture, he 
saw the dangers inherent in a divided 
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world and pleaded with all people to 
recognize the needs of their brothers 
and to help them to fuller achievement. 

Mr. President, Tom Mboya was a man 
I was proud to call “friend.” I do not 
know the specific cause of his death; the 
general cause is all too clear—by his 
leadership he placed himself in the ex- 
posed position which all such people 
risk. And a smaller mind, beseiged by 
hate or conflict of ideas, used the only 
method it knew to silence him forever. 

Tom Mboya left a rich legacy to Ken- 
ya, to Africa, and to the world. To his 
family and multitude of friends I offer 
my deep condolences. To the people of 
Kenya I can find no finer words that 
those of President Kenyatta, the na- 
tional slogan of Kenya itself so often 
used by Tom Mboya himself: “Haram- 
bee”—“Let’s Pull Together.” 

And finally, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a number of per- 
ceptive articles and editorials which ap- 
pears this week in the Washington Post 
and New York Times be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Msoya Is SLAIN IN KENYA—KILLER FLEES 
AFTER ATTACK IN NAMRMOBI 
(By Stanley Meisler) 

Narrosi, July 5—Tom Mboya, the African 
politician who seemed to represent all that 
was modern in Africa to the rest of the 
world, was shot and killed today on a busy 
shopping street in Nairobi. 

Mboya, 38, Minister of Economic Planning 
and Development in the Kenya government, 
had just stepped out of a drugstore on Gov- 
ernment Road, The street was crowded with 
shoppers trying to make their last purchases 
before stores closed for the weekend. The 
road was clogged with cars caught in the 
Saturday lunchtime traffic jam. 

Eyewitnesses said an assassin sitting in a 
black car parked near the drugstore fired at 
Mboya three times. He was hit in the chest. 

Mrs, Mohini Sehmi, wife of the drug store 
owner, said Mboya snapped back from the 
impact of the bullets. “I pulled him back 
into the shop,” she said. “He staggered and 
fell down, He did not utter a word. It was a 
very terrible end.” 

Eyewitnesses said the black car then sped 
out of sight. It was not clear how the assassin 
managed to get away so quickly in such 
heavy traffic. 

Mboya was rushed to Nairobi Hospital, but 
he was dead on arrival. Doctors said he died 
from bleeding of the chest wounds. 

News of Mboya's death provoked some dis- 
turbances. In Kisumu on Lake Victoria in 
Western Kenya, some members of Mboya’s 
Luo tribe stoned shops owned by Kikuyu 
businessmen. 

The Kikuyus the dominant tribe of Kenya, 
are the tribe of President Jomo Kenyatta. 

In Nairobi, Africans stoned the cars of 
motorists passing Nairobi Hospital. The Afri- 
cans were evidently angered because the hos- 
pital refused to let them enter and see 
Mboya’s body. 

[“This was no political killing,” said 
Achieng Oneko, spokesman of the opposition 
Kenya People’s Union, UPI reported. “There 
is no question of parties .. . Mboya belonged 
to us all.”] 

Foreigners admired Mboya. He was one of 
the few politicians in Africa who never ap- 
pealed to tribal chauvinism. He tried to rise 
above tribal politics and to organize support 
across the nation. He was so successful that 
some members of his own tribe, the Luos, 
looked on him as a traitor. 
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Mboya also won respect as an administrator 
An American adviser to his ministry once 
said Mboya was the only minister in Kenya 
who had the ability to fill a cabinet post in 
Washington. He also had a shrewd sense of 
politics and a flair for meainingful oratory. 

This admiration from foreigners, however, 
did not help Mboy at home. Other African 
politicians resented his popularity abroad. To 
them, it seemed the rest of the world looked 
on Mboya as the magazine cover boy of 
Africa. They were jealous and annoyed. 

Mboya also lost political friends because of 
his arrogant manner. He was well-dressed, 
almost dapper, making clear to others that he 
felt superior. He was cold and tough and 
seemed to frighten or enrage his colleagues. 

Outsiders in Narobi often played a game 
that could be called “Is Tom Up or Down” 
The game centered on guessing whether 
Mboya had the inside track to sucede Presi- 
dent Kenyatta, 76, or had lost it. 


PERSONAL ENEMIES 


Logically, Mboya never seemed to have a 
chance. Too many politicians seemed ready to 
gang up to him. Too many could appeal to 
tribal sentiments and set them against 
Mboya—the man who always was a tribal 
outsider. 

Yet he had advantages in the constant 
jostling for succession. His organizational 
nerve and drive outclassed anyone else’s, 
Politicians, even if they did not like him, 
needed him to run their campaigns. Min- 
isters, even when drafting legislation aimed 
at hurting him, often needed his skills to 
push the legislation through parliament. 

Because he stood above tribes, Mboya 


might have been the only politician capable 
of uniting the country in the dislocation 
expected to follow the end of Kenyatta’s 
reign. 

The test of Mboya’s chances was to come 
sometime within the next year. Kenyatta had 


promised the country general elections before 
the spring of 1970. No one doubted the gov- 
ernment party would win. But the primary 
elections before the general vote were to 
reveal whether Mboya or his opponents in the 
government party would control the succes- 
sion. The assassin’s bullet ended the guessing. 

Mboya was born in 1930 on a small island 
in Lake Victoria and educated in Catholic 
mission schools. He was a 22-year-old health 
inspector in Nairobi when the Mau Mau re- 
bellion disrupted colonial Kenya in 1952. 
During the four-year war that followed, the 
British banned all Kikuyu from taking part 
in politics, for they were the main force be- 
hind Mau Mau. 

Political leadership fell to members of 
other tribes. In 1953, Mboya, a Luo, became 
head of the Kenya Federation of Labor. 
Since all political parties had been banned, 
trade union leaderships gave Mboya one of 
the few avenues to political power left in 
Kenya. 

RESENTED BY KIKUYU 

Because of this background, the Kikuyu 
who languished in jails during Mau Mau 
and its aftermath or studied in exile in 
American and British schools saw Mboya as 
an usurper. 

After the British allowed political parties 
again, Mboya led the African National Union 
to victory. The election, however, was fought 
with all African candidates demanding 
Kenyatta’s release from detention. When 
Kenyatta was released. Mboya had to step 
aside and let him take the presidency of the 
party. 

In 1968, when Kenya became independent, 
Kenyatta became the first Prime Minister 
and then President of the new country. 
Mboya was named Minister for Justice, then 
Minister for Economic Planning and Devel- 
opment. 

Mboya had many friends in the United 
States. The AFL-CIO supported his trade 
union financially. This support later proved 
embarrassing. Rivals believed the AFL-CIO 
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kept sending money to Mboya long after he 
left the trade union movement. Mboya de- 
nied this, however. 

Mboya is likely to stand in modern African 
history as one of the first politicians to re- 
ject tribalism. 

Yet, the immediate legacy of his death is 
likely to be more tribal conflict in Kenya. Luo 
tribesmen, who were annoyed by his non- 
tribal sentiments when he was alive, now 
seem to view his death as a tribal slaying. 

The Kenya police in Luo areas have de- 
cided to put Kikuyu tribesmen in custody 
for their own protection, 


[From the Washington Post] 
MBOYA ENVISIONED A GREATER AFRICA 
(By Anthony Astrachan) 


Lonpon, July 5.—The assassination of Tom 
Mboya is a tragedy for Kenya and for Africa 
in ways far beyond his association with the 
West, where he was one of the continent's 
best-known public figures. 

It is a tragedy Lecause it strikes a note of 
individual violence that has left upheaval in 
its echoes every time it has been heard in 
Africa—as in the assassination of Patrice 
Lumumba in the Congo in 1961 and four of 
Nigeria's civilian leaders in 1966. 

It is a tragedy because it deprives the 
country and the continent, new to modern 
statehood, of a leader young enough to pro- 
vide continuity when the elder generation 
of nationalists passes from the scene. Mboya 
at 38 was a leading contender for the succes- 
sion to elderly, ailing President Jomo Ken- 
yatta of Kenya, who is 76. It is a rare country 
in Africa whose second generation of leaders 
shows promise of improving on the first. 


BUILT INSTITUTIONS 


Mboya’s death is a tragedy because, in a 
continent where politics is usually personal 
and tribal, he was one of the few leaders with 
a well-articulated concept of the need for 
building institutions in the state that would 
outlast any individual or generation—that 
would provide at least the chance of viability 
for countries that need every chance they 
can get. 

His friends in the West will mourn his 
supposed attachment to Western style de- 
mocracy. His understanding of the uses of 
power and of African politics made many 
observers doubt the depth of the attach- 
ment. 

Others will mourn the death of the man 
whose vital Ministry—economic develop- 
ment—often seemed one of only two or three 
in Kenya to function with anything remotely 
approaching efficiency. 

Others will wonder about and perhaps 
shudder at, the prospects of Kenya’s future 
without Mboya. None of his allies in Kenya’s 
faction-fighting seems strong enough to 
fight for an institution-building regime with- 
out him. None of his enemies has shown the 
capacity to do as much for the country as 
he could. 

IRONIC LEGACY 


Mboya knew that, and the way he showed 
his knowledge made him more enemies, Still, 
if his assassin is found and turns out to be 
politically motivated, the bitterness could 
poison Kenya’s already troubled air for years. 

That would be an ironic legacy from the 
man who first made Kenya’s trade unions an 
irritant, but a feared irritant, to the British 
colonial rulers—i.e., made them an African 
national force: from a man who organized an 
airlift of hundreds of students to America 
in a crash attempt to provide the trained 
manpower Kenya lacked for the independ- 
ence she received in 1963: from a man who 
deferred his own vast ambition in devotion 
to Kenyatta, the prime leader brought from 
prison to power. 

There is also something personal to regret 
about Mboya apart from the tragic violence 
of his death. He was a man who enjoyed life 
in both African and Western styles, who 
could combine serious talk with cocktail 
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chat, who moved from quasi-revolutionary 
to realist-reformist with a minimum of 
trauma and maximum of vibrancy. 


[From the New York Times] 


GUNMAN KILLS Tom MBOYA, KENYAN LEADER, 
IN NAIROBI—ASSASSIN FLEES IN AUTO AFTER 
ATTACK ON Busy DOWNTOWN STREET 
Namosr, Kenya, July 5.—Tom Mboya, 

Kenya’s Minister of Economic Affairs, was 

shot and killed by an unidentified assassin 

today as he emerged from a drugstore on a 

busy downtown street. 

As Mr. Mboya appeared in the doorway, an 
auto pulled up in front of him, three men 
jumped out and one of them fired three 
shots, two of which are believed to have 
struck the Kenyan leader. 

The three men then got back into their 
car and sped away. Mr. Mboya was rushed to 
Nairobi Hospital, where he was pronounced 
dead. 

Mr. Mboya, who was 38 years old, was also 
Secretary General of the governing Kenyan 
African National Union (KANU), and was 
regarded as the third most powerful man in 
the Government behind President Jomo- 
Kenyatta and Vice President Daniel Arap 
Moi. 

When the shots were fired, there were 
hundreds of shoppers in the area, many of 
whom fied. Mr. Mboya’s bodyguard, who had 
preceded him through the doorway, crouched 
over his body weeping. 

The police quickly put a cordon around 
the area and began questioning passersby. 
A widespread search for the three men was 
launched. 

There were fears among Kenya’s political 
leaders that the assassination might be re- 
garded as the work of Mr. Mboya’s political 
enemies and that the murder might spark 
reprisals. 

The death of Tom, as he was known to 
thousands of his supporters, was greeted 
with sorrow throughout the nation, where 
he was regarded by many as Kenya’s great- 
est hope for the future. 

He had been active recently in organizing 
his party’s campaign for general elections 
scheduled to be held in the next few months. 

Mr. Mboya returned yesterday from Addis 
Abbaba, Ethiopia, where he had attended a 
meeting of the Economic Commission for 
Africa, a group sponsored by the United 
Nations. 

His assassination was the first in Kenya 
since 1966, when Pio Gama Pinto, a supporter 
of Oginga Odinga, the opposition leader, was 
shot down at his home in Nairobi. 

Mr. Mboya was a Luo tribesman, and by- 
standers told the police that the three as- 
sassins appeared to be Luos also. 


CROWDS COME TO HOSPITAL 


Narrost, July 5.—After the shooting, police- 
men ringed Nairobi Hospital to keep out 
grieving crowds trying to force their way 
into the casualty ward where Mr. Mboya’s 
body lay. Some were cleared away by police- 
men wielding clubs. 

Shocked leaders of the Kenyan African Na- 
tional Union also arrived at the hospital to 
see the body. 

Joseph Ouma Nisa, Mr. Mboya’s bodyguard, 
arrived and collapsed in the road crying: “It’s 
not true! It’s not true!” 

Achieng Oneko, publicity secretary of the 
opposition party, the Kenya People’s Union, 
arrived at the hospital in tears, saying: ‘This 
is not a political assassination. There is no 
question of parties here. He belonged to 
us all.” 


WIFE Is TAKEN TO HOSPITAL 


Natrosr, July 5—News of Mr. Mboya’s 
death was broken to his wife, Pamela, by an 
assistant in the drugstore who drove to the 
Mboya home in a borrowed car with a police 
officer. They accompanied her to the Nairobi 
Hospital. 
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Mrs. Mboya attended Western College for 
women at Oxford, Ohio. 


ToM MBOYA 

Tom Mboya was one of the most intelligent 
and attractive of the New Africa’s leaders. 
He also had unusual capacity for hard work 
and especially for the tough political 
slogging necessary to win Kenya’s independ- 
ence and then to build a nation. 

It was to Mr. Mboya that President 
Kenyatta invariably turned for the most tax- 
ing tasks: Shaping Kenya's republican Con- 
stitution, writing of what may prove a his- 
toric blueprint for “African Socialism,” 
Planning economic development, the re- 
moval of Oginga Odinga as Vice President of 
the country and the KANU party. 

Mr. Mboya probably would never have be- 
come President. He was a Luo—and one with- 
out substantial tribal strength—in a country 
where Mr. Kenyatta’s Kikuyus are likely to 
remain the dominant political factor. His 
early ties with the A.F.L.-C.LO. unfairly gave 
him the political liability of the “American” 
label. His arrogance offended lesser politicians 
unnecessarily. 

But his murder at 38 is a staggering loss 
for Kenya and will be felt around the world, 
particularly in new nations struggling for 
economic and political viability. 


CONSUMER FEDERATION OF AMER- 
ICA OPPOSES UTILITY TAX LOOP- 
HOLE 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record a recent press release from the 
Consumer Federation of America. The 
release includes the text of the excellent 
statement submitted to the House Ways 
and Means and Senate Finance Commit- 
tees by Mrs. Erma Angevine, executive 
director of the organization, in opposi- 
tion to the tax loophole permitting utili- 
ties to issue tax-free dividends to stock- 
holders. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

News FROM THE CONSUMER FEDERATION OF 
AMERICA, JUNE 26, 1969 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A national consumer 
organization has urged Congress to close a 
tax law loophole which permits private utili- 
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ties to pay stockholders tax-free dividends. 

In a statement to members of the tax- 
writing House Ways and Means Committee 
and the Senate Finance Committee, Mrs. 
Erma Angevine, Executive Director of the 
Consumer Federation of America, said that 
“continuation of provisions ... which permit 
tax avoidance can only feed consumer dis- 
content and disillusionment—and create, in- 
evitably, a lack of faith in the fairness and 
credibility of government.” 

CFA documented its appeal with a new 
study showing that 36 private power com- 
panies paid their stockholders $259 million in 
tax-free dividends in 1968. The study also 
showed that private power companies have 
paid a total of $1.6 billion in tax-free divi- 
dends since Congress passed the 1954 tax 
law which made such payments possible. 

CFA described the tax-free dividend prac- 
tice as “legalized financial legerdemain and 
double bookkeeping.” 

It said the practice “deprives the federal 
treasury of revenue which it would receive 
if these dividends were subject to normal tax- 
ation” and also results in the payment of 
“phantom taxes” by consumers in their util- 
ity bills. 

The text of the CFA statement sent to 
members of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Senate Finance Committee 
follows: 

“The Consumer Federation of America, a 
voluntary federation of national, regional, 
state, and local consumer organizations, re- 
spectfully submits for your consideration the 
results of a new study. We believe that study 
shows that tax reform legislation is long 
overdue. We believe the study provides addi- 
tional evidence of inequities in the tax code 
which permit some corporations and some 
individuals to avoid paying their fair share 
of income taxes. 

“The new CFA study reveals that 36 private 
power companies paid their stockholders 
$259,328,287 in tax-free dividends in 1968. 
This means that more than one-quarter of a 
billion dollars in income received by the 
stockholders of these utilities escaped taxa- 
tion. Since the enactment of the 1954 tax 
law—which makes this windfall possible— 
the total of such tax-free dividend payments 
to stockholders of private power companies 
has been $1,558,754,138. 

“Stockholders enjoy these tax-free wind- 
falls primarily as a result of the use by utili- 
ties of the rapid depreciation provisions of 
the 1954 tax law. Companies subject to fed- 
eral or state regulation often are permitted 
to compute net income two different ways— 
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once for tax purposes and once for regulatory 
purposes. When regulatory income exceeds 
tax income, the difference, if the company 
sees fit, may be paid to shareholders as a tax- 
free return of capital. The Internal Revenue 
Code considers any distribution in excess of 
accumulated or current earnings as a return 
of capital. Hence, payments made from 
sources other than profits are tax-free. 

“Barron's, a weekly financial publication, 
headlined a story on this practice in these 
words as long ago as 1963: ‘Foiling the IRS.’ 
That was and still is all too true, for this 
practice deprives the federal treasury of rev- 
enue which it would receive if these dividends 
were subject to normal taxation. 

“But consumers are also ‘foiled,’ for con- 
sumers are the ones who supply the money 
which power companies use to pay taxes and 
dividends. Specifically, power companies are 
really tax collectors, not tax payers. By long 
established regulatory principle, utility rates 
are designed to provide enough revenue to 
cover all operating expenses, including taxes, 
plus a supposedly reasonable return on in- 
vestment. However, inconsistencies between 
the tax law and the interpretations of utility 
regulatory agencies permit utilities to charge 
consumers for more income taxes than they, 
the utilities, actually relay to the govern- 
ment. The power companies keep the differ- 
ence and it is this difference between taxes 
actually paid, and funds collected from con- 
sumers—supposedly for taxes—which is dis- 
tributed each year as tax-free dividends to 
stockholders, 

“Consumers thus pay ‘phantom taxes’ to 
utilities, Utilities use this ‘phantom tax’ ac- 
cumulation to benefit stockholders. The 
losers are both the federal treasury and 
consumers. 

“The Consumer Federation of America be- 
lieves the tax law should be reformed to elim- 
inate this and other inequities which permit 
corporations and individuals to escape pay- 
ing their full share of taxes. These forms of 
legalized financial legerdemain and double 
bookkeeping should be ended. Continuation 
of provisions in the law which permit tax 
avoidance can only feed consumer discon- 
tent and disillusionment—and create, inevi- 
tably, a lack of faith in the fairness and 
credibility of government. 

“A list of power companies which paid tax- 
free dividends in 1968, and a company by 
company breakdown of such tax-free divi- 
dend payments since 1954, is attached. We 
will be pleased to provide additional docu- 
mentation at your request.” 


CONSUMER FEDERATION OF AMERICA STUDY OF TAX-FREE DIVIDENDS PAID BY PRIVATE POWER COMPANIES IN 1968 


Tax-free 
dividends total dividends 
paid in 1968 tax free in 1968 


Arizona Public Service 
Atlantic City Electric. 

Black Hills Power & Light Co 
Brockton Edison 


Percent of Total tax-free 
dividends 


since 19541 


New England Power (P). 
Niagara Mohawk 
Northeast Utilities 


$36, 996, 989 
668 


Tax-free Percent of 
dividends total dividends 
paid in 1968 tax free in 1968 


Total tax-free 
dividends 
since 19541 


$347, 568 
135, 987, 831 
28, 124, 392 


$22, 208, 200 
18, 108, 537 


Northern States Power (Minnesota). 


14, 525, 840 


14, 525, 840 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric 

Central Lousiana Electric 

Central Maine Power. 

Central Vermont Public Service. 

Consolidated Edison (C)... 

Consolidated Edison (534 

Detroit Edison 

Duquesne Lig! 

EI Paso Electric. 

Exeter & Hampton Electric... 

Fall River Electric Light 

Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light... 

Florida Power. 

Florida Public Utilities. 

Green Mountain Power. 

Gulf States Utilities... ; 

Hawaiian Electric Co 7.9 3, 761,771 

Idaho Power. 5 . 23, 657, 249 

Illinois Power (B: Union Electric 

Illinois Power (P). tee 064 | Upper Peninsula Power. 

Interstate Power... Utah Power & Ligh 

Long Island Lighting 6, 982, 510 Virginia Electric & Power... 4, 062, 107 

Maine Public Service.. 149, 124 Washington Water Power... 1, 426, 483 b 42, 939, 399 
9, 738, 855 


Missouri Public Service 
New England Electric System 259, 328, 287 1, 452, 020, 077 


1, 439, 250 
2, 302, 324 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric. 
Orange & Rockland Utilities.. 
Pacific Gas & Electric. ____ 
Pacific Power & Light (C)_. 
Pacific Power & Light (f 


10, 161, 303 
12, 598, 021 
68, 841, 977 
121, 924, 916 
8, 788, 658 


3, 809, 416 
13, 243, 724 
11,797, 760 


3, 539, 

11, 077, 369 

14, 875, 266 
Public Service of New Ham 
Puget Sound Power & Ligh 8 Dea 
Puget Sound Power & Light (P). 
Rochester Gas & Electric... 
Savannah Electric & Power.. 
Sierra Pacific Power Co 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co.. 
Southwestern Electric Service Co.. 
Southwestern Public Service Co.. 


4,577, 100 
305, 531 
2, 229, 920 


339, 300 
58, 754, 431 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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CONSUMER FEDERATION OF AMERICA STUDY OF TAX-FREE DIVIDENDS PAID BY PRIVATE POWER COMPANIES IN 1968—Continued 


Tax-free 
dividends total dividends 
paid in 1968 tax free in 1968 


The following seat ‘companies have been 
merged into other utility systems: 
California Electric Power 1... 
California Oregon Power tt... 
Connecticut Light & Power 1. 


Hartford Electric Light.. 
Haverhill Electric t... 
Lawrence Electric 4____ 
Lowell Electric Light ©. 


1 Not all companies paid tax-free dividends in all years from 1954 through 1968. For year-by- 
7, 1963, Oct. 21, 1963, July 20, 1964 
lewsletters; Oct. 25, 1966, and July 25, 1967, CIC Newsletter: 


ear breakdown, see Nov. 30, 1961, Jan. 7, 1 
and Utilities,” Sept. 16, 1968. h 
2 12.3 percent of Mar. 1, June 1, and Sept. 1 dividends only. 

3 21 percent of July dividend; 25 percent of October dividend. 


43.4 percent of January dividend; 19.6 percent of April, July, and October dividends. 

$ Estimated 40 to 45 percent; for purposes of this study, 40 percent has been used. 

#51.37 percent of Mar. 15 and June 15 dividends; 49.86 percent of Sept. 15 and Dec. 15 dividends. 
1722.12 percent of Mar. 1, June 1, and Sept. 1 dividends; 13.5 percent of Dec. 1 dividend. 

pe dividend; 21 percent of November dividend. 

916.71 percent of January dividend; 21.62 percent of April, July, and October dividends. 


8 14 percent of Au 


10 Merged with Southern California Edison Co., 1963. 
t Merged with Pacific Power and Light, 1961. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, morning 
business is closed. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1970 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the unfin- 
ished business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
11612) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

UNANIMOUS CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at 2 o’clock 
& vote be taken on the committee 
amendment relating to the $20,000 limi- 
tation on farm payments. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator’s request also should 
cover the matter of taking up the com- 
mittee amendment on limitations now, 
out of order, because in the regular 
order it would come after some other 


s; and CFA “Consumers, Taxes, 


Total tax-free 
dividends 
since 19541 


Percent of 


The following power companies have been mereged—Continued 
Merrimack-Essex Electric 1 


Suburban Electric 14. 


EE E 


July 23, 1965, ECIC 


1 Merged wi 


Tax-free Percentof Total tax-free 
dividends total dividends dividends 
paid in 1968 tax free in 1968 since 1954! 


$2, 649, 636 
2, 783, 439 


Weymouth Light & Power ##__........ 
Worcester County Electric 18. 


106, 734, 061 
1, 558, 754, 138 


t Subsidiary of Northeast Utilities, 1967. 

13 Merged with Hartford Electric Light, 1956. 
u Name changed to Merrimack-Essex, 1957. 
Merrimack-Essex, 1957. 


™ Merged with Massachusetts Electric Co. £ rt of New England Electric System), 1962. 


18 Merged wit 


noted. Where company 


7 Name — to Orange & Rockland Utilities, 1958. 
Massachusetts Electric Co. (part of New England Electric System), 1961. 


Sources: For percent of divident payments considered tax free by companies, Prentice-Hall’s 
“Capital Adjustments” and Moody's ‘‘Public Utilities’ and ‘‘Divident Record" services. For total 
divident payments, company reports to FPC and Moody's services. Computations by Consumer 
Federation of America, Inc. Dividend payments are those made on common stock, except where 
id tax-free dividends on both common and preferred, each is identified: 


(C) on common stock; (P) on preferred stock. 


amendments, inasmuch as there are 
several amendments which we have 
not approved which precede that 
amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Mr. President, I amend my unani- 
mous-consent request accordingly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that the 
time until 2 o’clock be equally divided 
between the distinguished Senator from 
Florida (Mr. HoLianp) and the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
WILLIAMS). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There should be 
added to the unanimous consent agree- 
ment that beginning at 2 o’clock there 
will be a live quorum. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I suggest the live 
quorum be called now. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Very well; the vote 
at 2 o’clock and the time divided. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. Attachés should notify 
Senators that it will be a live 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 


names: 
[No. 52 Leg.] 


Goldwater Murphy 
Pastore 


Pell 
Randolph 
Saxbe 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Talmadge 
Williams, N.J. 
Williams, Del. 


Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Ohio 


Jordan, Idaho 
Mansfield 
McGee 
Moss 
Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Macnu- 
son), and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. NEtson) are absent on official busi- 
ness. 
I also announce that the Senator from 


New Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON) , the Sena- 
tor from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the Sen- 
ator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF), 
and the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
TypIncs) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) is ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont 
Provuty) is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke), the Senator of New Hampshire 
(Mr. Corton), the Senator of Florida 
(Mr. Gurney), and the Senator of Penn- 
sylvania (Mr, ScHWEIKER) are detained 
on official business. 

The PRESDIING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hottincs in the chair). A quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the presence of absent 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana. The motion is 
agreed to, and the Sergeant at Arms will 
carry out the order of the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 

Allott 


(Mr. 


McClellan 
McGovern 


Yarborough 
Montoya 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 

The Chair lays before the Senate the 
committee amendment having to do with 
the limitation on payments which the 
clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 23, line 14, after the word “regula- 
tions”, strike out the colon and “Provided 
further, That no part of the funds appropri- 
ated by this act shall be used to formulate or 
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carry out any price support program (other 
than for sugar) under which payments ag- 
gregating more than $20,000 under all such 
programs are made to any producer on any 
crop planted in the fiscal year 1970.”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, the vote on this amendment will 
occur at the hour of 2 o’clock p.m. today, 
the time between now and 2 p.m. to be 
equally divided between the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. HoLianp) and the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS). 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I first 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
junior Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
BURDICK). 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, some of 
us have been rather disturbed by the fact 
that there is now the largest backlog of 
REA applications in history; estimated at 
$714 million; yet the House Appropria- 
tions Committee appropriated only $320 
million for this purpose. The Senate 
committee raised that figure by $20 mil- 
lion, for which we are grateful. I wish to 
call your attention to the language in the 
committee report on page 35 which reads 
as follows: 

The committee takes note of the large 
backlog of loan applications pending at the 
agency and has provided the additional au- 
thorization to meet a part of this backlog. 
It requests that the REA Administrator file 
with the committee, not later than next Jan- 
uary 31, a full report on the exact situation 
in terms of firm loan applications on hand 
as of December 31, 1969, together with the 
best estimate of additional applications to 
be received during the balance of fiscal 1970. 


That seems to suggest that as of that 
time, January 31 of next year, after the 
report has been filed by the administra- 
tor of the agency, the committee will give 
further consideration to this backlog in 
connection with the next supplemental 
appropriation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, reply- 
ing to the distinguished Senator’s ques- 
tion, I wish to say that there is no com- 
mitment of the committee, of course, as 
to what it will do at that time; but the 
committee felt that we should have in- 
formation available at that time as to the 
size of the backlog, so that we would be 
free, if it seemed wise, to consider it in 
connection with the supplemental bill or 
in any other way that we felt it should 
be considered. 

I might say that the committee bill 
added $20 million over the House amount, 
making a total $340 million. In addition, 
there is a $25 million carryover, making 
$365 million available for the fiscal year 
1970 electrification program. 

Mr. BURDICK. I thank the Senator. 
Those of us who are concerned can ex- 
pect that the committee will give serious 
consideration to this backlog at that 
time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. BURDICK., I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the portion of the committee 
report (No. 91-277) under the subhead- 
ing “Loan Authorization for Electrifica- 
tion Loans,” on page 35 of the report, 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Loan authorization for electrification loans 
1969 new budget (obligational) 
authority to date 
1970 budget estimates—New 
(obligational) authority---- 
House bill—New (obligational) 
authority 
Committee recommendation— 
new (obligational) author- 
340, 000, 000 


The committee recommends a loan au- 
thorization of $340 million for the electrifi- 
cation program in fiscal year 1970. The new 
authorization, plus an estimated carryover 
of $25 million will provide a lending pro- 
gram of $365 million, which is $20 million 
over the current year level. The new author- 
ization is thus $20 million over the budget 
estimate and the House bill and $11 million 
over the amount authorized a year ago. 

The committee takes note of the large 
backlog of loan applications pending at the 
agency and has provided the additional au- 
thorization to meet a part of this backlog. 
It requests that the REA Administrator file 
with the committee, not later than next 
January 31, a full report on the exact situa- 
tion in terms of firm loan applications on 
hand as of December 31, 1969, together with 
the best estimate of additional applications 
to be received during the balance of fiscal 
1970. This report should also indicate clearly 
the sufficiency of loan authorization to meet 
the orderly requirements of the electrifica- 
tion program for the entire fiscal year. 

The committee concurs in the statement 
in the House report that in view of the ur- 
gent need for “heavying-up” distribution fa- 
cilities, that first consideration shall be given 
to the critical needs of distribution-type 
loans, and that generation and transmission 
loans be held to a minimum in the coming 
fiscal year. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, on page 
35 of the committee report, under loan 
authorization for electrification loans 
the committee requests that the REA 
Administrator “file with the committee 
not later than next January 31 a full 
report on the exact situation in terms of 
farm loan applications on and as of De- 
cember 31, 1969, together with the best 
estimate of additional applications to be 
received during the balance of fiscal year 
1970.” I am glad the Senator from Flori- 
da (Mr. Hortan), indicated that the 
committee will give consideration to a 
supplemental appropriation if loan de- 
mands as stated in the report of the 
REA Administrator filed with the com- 
mittee on January 31 warrant it. Rural 
Electric Cooperatives both distribution 
and G. & T. have done an outstanding job 
of providing central station electric pow- 
er to rural America. Demands for elec- 
tricity in rural America continue to grow 
and both distribution and G. & T. cooper- 
atives are faced with the need to heavy- 
up and expand their systems in order to 
fulfill the provisions of the REA Act for 
complete area coverage and to meet the 
growing demands of their consumers. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I next 
yield such time as he may require— 
which I understand will be approximately 
7 minutes—to the distinguished senior 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Younc). 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I want to express my strong 
opposition to the current proposal to 
place a $20,000 limitation on payments 
to any producer under our farm pro- 
grams for crops planted during fiscal year 
1970. 


$329, 000, 000 
320, 000, 000 
320, 000, 000 
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To the average person, particularly 
those not familiar with the operation 
of our present farm programs, a $20,000 
payment limitation might seem reason- 
able. A close study of the problems of 
agriculture and of the need to maintain 
a sound agriculture should reveal that 
such a limit would be a cripling blow to 
the American agricultural economy. 

The stated purposes of our Federal 
farm programs are to assist in maintain- 
ing and improving farm income, to as- 
sure abundant supplies of low cost, 
high-quality food and fiber, and to pre- 
serve and protect the soil resources of 
the Nation. 

In seeking to improve farm income 
Congress has enacted our present farm 
price support programs. Under them 
producers voluntarily limit their plant- 
ings and, in return, receive income pro- 
tection in the form of low-level price 
support loans and production payments 
in the case of feed grants and cotton and 
wheat certificate payments in the case of 
wheat. 

All of the payments made to farmers, 
large and small, are either for some serv- 
ice they have performed or are in lieu of 
price support in another form, For years 
prior to the enactment of our current 
programs, we maintained a system of 
high price supports. With all of their 
shortcomings, these were successful in 
maintaining farm prices at reasonable 
levels. 

Cash market prices for most commodi- 
ties have fallen as price support loan 
levels under the new programs have been 
reduced. Wheat, for example, is now 
bringing the farmer an average of $1.27 
per bushel. This is practically the same 
as we sold wheat for back in the 1920's. 

Even with voluntary production con- 
trol programs, we are faced with the 
prospect of big surpluses. In the case of 
some commodities, we must rely heavily 
on the export market as an outlet for 
a large part of our production. Almost 
two out of every three bushels of wheat 
produced in this country, for example, 
must be exported. 

Even with voluntary production con- 
trol programs, we are faced with the 
prospect of big surpluses. Farmers have 
cut back their crop acreages and are 
still faced with further planting reduc- 
tions. Next year wheat producers will be 
asked to reduce plantings by another 10 
to 15 percent in order to be eligible for 
diversion and certificate payments. 

This proposal would limit total pay- 
ments to a producer under all of these 
programs, A sizable wheat producer, who 
may also be a participant in the feed 
grain or cotton program, faced with the 
prospect of a payments limitation, would 
be presented with an impossible choice. 
His alternative to program participation 
would be to stay out of the program al- 
together and try to greatly increase his 
production in order to meet his costs and 
provide a living for his family. The re- 
sult of such action would be to add to 
the already burdensome surpluses and 
further depress farm prices. 

It is necessary for all farmers to par- 
ticipate in these programs if they are to 
be successful in securing decent farm 
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prices in the marketplace. Price depress- 
ing surpluses must be avoided if we are 
to maintain farm income, hold down 
Government costs, and prevent a col- 
lapse of the agricultural economy. 

If the proposed limitation is approved, 
the present cotton program would cease 
to be in effect and, under the so-called 
“snap back” provision, would be replaced 
by a program requiring price support 
loans at levels between 65 and 90 percent 
of parity. The present loan level on cot- 
ton is about 45 percent of parity. Under 
this, most, if not all, of the savings 
claimed by the proponents of the limita- 
tion would be lost. Worse than this, how- 
ever, would be critical damage that would 
be done to the cotton industry. This 
would inevitably place cotton at a price 
disadvantage and would mean further 
loss of markets to synthetics. 

As I have indicated, our farm pro- 
grams are also aimed at preserving our 
soil resources and providing abundant 
food at reasonable prices. The conserva- 
tion of our soil is something of utmost 
concern, not only to farmers, but to all 
of us, In fact, it would seem that any 
effort to maintain soil fertility and pro- 
ductivity would be more important to 
nonfarm people. This is the surest way 
for us to assure the availability of ade- 
quate food supplies for years to come. 

Throughout history, there are exam- 
ples of great nations that have declined 
and fallen simply because they failed to 
conserve their soil and could no longer 
provide the most basic needs of their 
people. 

Mr. President, one of the better dis- 
cussions of the question of the payments 
limitation that has come to my attention 
is an editorial that appeared in the June 
1, 1969, issue of the Fargo Forum, North 
Dakota’s largest daily newspaper. This 
editorial was written by the paper’s edi- 
tor, Mr. John Paulson. I would like to 
read part of that editorial and I ask 
unanimous consent that it appear in its 
entirety at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, the editorial in part reads as 
follows: 

What the politically minded congressmen 
who vote for such a curb don’t seem to realize 
is that the farm payments are not a subsidy; 
they are a payment by the government for 
specific performance by the farmers. If Con- 
gress did not believe that the price support 
programs and the conservation programs were 
necessary to the sound economic health of 
the United States itself, they should not have 
been approved in the first place. 

The purpose of the farm programs is to 
keep the total crop production under control, 
so that the market place will bring to the 
farmer a sufficient cash return to keep the 
farmer and his family on the farm, instead of 
forcing them off the farm into the big cities 
as potential relief clients. 

If the farm programs were a relief program, 
then the top payment should be limited to 
$3,000, the federal government’s dividing line 
between the poor and the not-so-poor. 

When the federal government attempts to 
limit production, it must limit the produc- 
tion on all land, not just on those lands 
owned by the average family farmer. 

But if the $20,000 ceiling were successfully 
imposed, next year the ceiling would be cut 
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to $15,000 and then to $10,000 and probably 
even lower. 

This would be one effective way of killing 
all farm programs, and offer no substitutes. 
As a result there would be a threat of a po- 
tential glut on the market of some of the 
crops now under the control programs, and 
the net result would be the elimination of 
more and more family farmers who simply 
could not stand the economic pressure. 

The big farms would grab up more and 
more land, and the United States would find 
itself with a massive farm-tenant operation 
calling for massive land reforms. 


I firmly feel that the time and place 
to deal with the question of payments 
limitation is when general farm legisla- 
tion is considered by Congress. Our pres- 
ent farm programs expire at the end of 
the 1970 crop year. That means that we 
must write new legislation either late 
this session or early next year. 

Secretary of Agriculture Clifford Har- 
din has been working on this and I 
understand that he will be making some 
proposals for establishing reasonable and 
workable limitations without crippling 
the programs themselves. 

In 1968, only 46 North Dakota farmers 
received payments under these programs 
in excess of $20,000. Only three of these 
received more than $50,000. The largest 
payment in my State was only $72,504. 
It would be the popular thing in my State 
for me to vote for this limitation. I would 
do so if I could disassociate myself from 
the feeling that it is not in the bset 
interest of farmers and farm programs 
and all people in this country who are 
concerned over the need for abundant 
food at reasonable prices now and for 
years to come. 

Mr. President, I shall support the dele- 
tion of the limitation of payments. 

ExuHrsir 1 


CURB ON FARM PROGRAMS POLITICALLY 
INSPIRED 


Once again the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives has approved a politically-inspired pro- 
posal to put a ceiling of $20,000 a year on the 
amount any one farmer may receive from the 
federal farm price support program, the Agri- 
cultural Conservation program, the Crop- 
lands Adjustment program and the old Soil 
Bank program. 

We call the proposal politically-inspired 
because the attempt to curb the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture programs comes 
primarily from the big city congressmen who 
delight in singling out the very few farmers 
who have received payment of $100,000 to 
over $1 million from the USDA, and com- 
plain at the same time that the poor in the 
big city ghettoes are being denied food for 
the hungry by the same Department of Agri- 
culture. 

What the politically minded congressmen 
who vote for such a curb don’t seem 
to realize is that the farm payments are not 
a subsidy; they are a payment by the govern- 
ment for specific performance by the farm- 
ers. If Congress did not believe that the 
price support programs and the conserva- 
tion programs were necessary to the sound 
economic health of the United States itself, 
they should not have been approved in the 
first place. 

The purpose of the farm program is to 
keep the total crop production under con- 
trol, so that the market place will bring to 
the farmer a sufficient cash return to keep 
the farmer and his family on the farm, in- 
stead of forcing them off the farm into the 
big cities as potential relief clients. 

If the farm programs were a relief pro- 
gram, then the top payment should be lim- 
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ited to $3,000, the federal government's 
dividing line between the poor and the not- 
s0-poor, 

When the federal government attempts to 
limit production, it must limit the produc- 
tion on all land, not just on those lands 
owned by the average family farmer. 

The same congressmen who tried to limit 
farmers’ income will turn around and vote 
for minimum wage laws and other labor 
legislation which act to give the transporta- 
tion agency, the processor and the retailers 
a greater and greater share of the consumer 
dollar. 

Fortunately, the new secretary of Agricul- 
ture appointed by President Richard M. 
Nixon, Clifford M. Hardin, has already urged 
the Senate to kill the House-approved ceiling. 

He said he was not Judging the moral or 
the ethics of big payments to some larger 
farms, but was considering how government 
programs can be operated so that they hold 
down surplus production. Quite simply, he 
said that the government was getting value 
received for the payments made to farmers, 
and that the payments were not a subsidy in 
the true sense of the word. 

Mr. Hardin said the administration believes 
that a sound program of payment limitations 
to some of the larger farm operations can 
be drafted later, but should not be tacked 
on to programs now being carried out. He 
said the entire subject should be considered 
when Congress takes up general farm pro- 
gram revisions which will take effect in 
1971 

“As long as we are not talking about spe- 
cific dollar limitations, we think a sound 
program can be devised that will certainly 
modify the payment structure that we now 
have, and modify it downward,” he said. 

The records show that relatively few farm- 
ers in Minnesota and the Dakotas get over 
the $20,000 total in annual payments. The 
collections in the million dollar classification 
generally come from the Deep South, the 
land of the old plantations and the huge 
land owning families, and from Texas and 
California. But if the $20,000 ceiling were 
successfully imposed, next year the ceiling 
would be cut to $15,000 and then to $10,000 
and probably even lower. 

This would be one effective way of killing 
all farm programs, and offer no substitutes. 
As a result there would be a threat of a 
potential glut on the market of some of the 
crops now under the control programs, and 
the net result would be the elimination of 
more and more family farmers who simply 
could not stand the economic pressure. 

The big farms would grab up more and 
more land, and the United States would find 
itself with a massive farm-tenant operation 
calling for massive land reforms, 

The Senate wiped out the $20,000 limita- 
tion a year ago, and certainly it should do 
so again, particularly with the rewriting of 
the farm programs slated for the next crop 
year. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the pending business is the 
amendment the House of Representa- 
tives included in H.R. 11612, an amend- 
ment which provided as follows: 

No part of the funds appropriated by this 
Act shall be used to formulate or carry out 
any price support program (other than for 
sugar) under which payments aggregating 
more than $20,000 under all such programs 
are made to any producer on any crop planted 
in the fiscal year 1970. 


The Senate Appropriations Committee 
amendment proposes to strike that lan- 
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guage from the committee bill. There- 
fore, the parliamentary situation is that 
the committee amendment is now the 
pending business, and those who favor 
the retention of the $20,000 ceiling will 
vote no, against the committee amend- 
ment. I am proposing that we defeat the 
committee amendment and thereby re- 
tain the House amendment which places 
a limitation of $20,000 on these pay- 
ments. 

The argument has been made, as it is 
every time this matter comes up, that 
if we place a ceiling on these payments, 
it will cost more money to administer 
the program. 

I disagree completely. That is a fa- 
lacious argument. There is no substance 
which would substantiate that argu- 
ment. 

However, rather than debate the 
point I have a second amendment which 
will be offered immediately following the 
vote on the pending amendment. The 
purpose of this second amendment is to 
repeal the so-called snap-back provision 
under which the Secretary said he would 
have to support cotton as one commodity 
at higher rates than under the regular 
act. Therefore the argument about the 
so-called snap-back provisions need not 
bother anybody on voting on the $20,000 
limitation because if we can defeat the 
committee amendment the next vote will 
be to eliminate the snap-back provision. 

As far as the broad agricultural pro- 
gram is concerned I think it would be 
well to review the history of this law. 
It started at 90 percent support for cer- 
tain agriculture commodities during 
World War II. It was initiated at that 
time as a wartime measure for encour- 
aging and increasing wartime produc- 
tion on the farms so that we might have 
that production for our own use and for 
supporting and feeding our allies in 
Europe. 

This high, rigid support of 90 percent 
was initiated during World War II with 
the understanding that it was to drop 
back within 1 year after the end of the 
war. However, now, 24 years later, these 
high support programs are still being 
continued on an even more expensive 
basis. 

At some point, somewhere, I think we 
must face up to the problem and cut 
down on the cost of this agriculture pro- 
gram. There is no justification for con- 
tinuing these large payments at this 
time. Both the Congress and every ad- 
ministration that has ever been in power, 
either Democratic or Republican, have 
always expressed a lot of sympathy for 
the small farmer. Yet these larger pay- 
ments do not help the small farmer. 
Quite the contrary, they place the small 
farmer at a decided disadvantage from a 
subsidy standpoint, because the small 
farmer today has to have a certain mini- 
mum amount of equipment—a combine, 
tractors, and other types of large equip- 
ment—to carry on the work on the fam- 
ily-size farm and utilize his own labor 
and the equipment to capacity. If he has 
a one-family farm and puts a portion of 
his acreage under the soil bank or in one 
of the acreage diversion programs it 
means that he cannot efficiently utilize 
either his labor or his equipment. 
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Therefore, it becomes a less efficient 
operation, whereas the larger corporate- 
type operation, with several thousand 
acres, can place a portion of its acreage 
in the reserve program, take the pay- 
ments, put the machinery in the shed, lay 
off a number of its employees, and still 
have an efficient operation. 

The programs would help the small 
farmers if we placed a reasonable limi- 
tation on the amount. If we impose a 
limitation of $20,000 it would give an ad- 
vantage to the small farmer. Then the 
large operator who is now getting in ex- 
cess of $20,000 would certainly be at 
some disadvantage as regards the small 
farmer. 

Besides, limiting the payments to $20,- 
000 would cut the cost of the program by 
around $300 million annually. 

The argument is made that if we im- 
pose this limitation it would completely 
destroy the agricultural program and 
that we will not be able to feed ourselves. 
I hope that that is not a serious argu- 
ment. Certainly we have not drifted so 
far from our belief in the free enterprise 
system as to think we cannot operate an 
agriculture program successfully without 
continued paternalistic control from 
Washington. 

Have Members of Congress forgotten 
that many of our agricultural products 
today are not receiving and over the 
years have never received benefits of 
Government subsidies or Government 
support programs; yet they have suc- 
ceeded just as well in the free market 
as have some of the products which have 
been the beneficiaries of large subsidies. 
Also, smaller farmers have fared better in 
these uncontrolled programs. 

Another argument that is made is, 
Why discontinue the subsidy for the 
agricultural program when there are so 
many other subsidies for private indus- 
try which should likewise be stopped? 

That is no argument. If there are other 
subsidies that need correcting then let 
us do it. 

It is true that there are many subsidy 
programs for various segments of in- 
dustry, and they are long overdue for 
a change. I shall be the first to try to 
help to change them. 

Nevertheless, whenever we have be- 
fore us one of these other subsidy pro- 
grams that is sought to be changed we 
get that same argument. The argument 
is always made, “Why not hit some of the 
other subsidies?” My answer is that the 
time to review any subsidy is when it is 
before the Senate. The subsidy for agri- 
culture is before us today. 

As to the fairness of the limitation, 
there are precedents for limiting the 
payments to small farmers. The ACP 
payments are limited to the small farm- 
ers, only with a $3,000 or $5,000 limit. 

I placed in the Recorp on June 26 a 
list of those farmers who in 1968 re- 
ceived in excess of $60,000 under the 
present law. It was a partial list, taken 
from the committee’s report; but it is 
significant to note that five farming op- 
erations received payments in excess of 
$1 million each. Thirteen recipients were 
drawing payments between $500,000 and 
$1 million. Certainly, those payments 
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cannot be justified as having been made 
to small farmers 

One of the payments under this pro- 
gram was to the Delta Pine Land Co., 
Scott, Miss., in the amount of $605,796. 
That organization is a group of British 
stockholders who own farmland in this 
country. Yet they are classified as a 
farmer and receive a cash payment of 
over $600,000 from American taxpayers. 
I see no justification for that payment, 
nor do I see why we should continue to 
support that type of corporate farm 
operation. 

I cite another example of some of the 
so-called larger farming operations. The 
Texas Department of Corrections is clas- 
sified as a “farmer” under this program 
and received two payments, one of 
$294,301, the other of $75,619. 

The Arkansas State Penitentiary also 
is classified as a “farmer” under this 
program and received a cash payment of 
$154,412. 

The State of Washington, classified as 
a “farmer,” draws $146,764. 

The Louisiana State Penitentiary is 
classified as a “farmer” under the pro- 
gram and collected $114,363. 

I have previously said that an inter- 
esting question arises in those cases. 
Suppose a penitentiary violated the law 
with respect to the quota system and 
were indicted and prosecuted. I wonder 
how the penitentiary would be punished. 
Certainly it could not be put in a peni- 
tentiary. 

These examples merely point up the 
absurdity of the whole program. 

Certainly the smallest step the Senate 
could take would be to reject the com- 
mittee amendment and retain the 
language of the House bill, thereby plac- 
ing a $20,000 ceiling on these payments. 
Then the Senate should repeal the so- 
called snap back. Following this, Con- 
gress should get busy and write a good 
farm program, one which will be fair to 
the small farmer and far less costly to 
the taxpayers. 

Some would now argue, why not defer 
this discussion until a bill from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry is 
before us? 

An agriculture appropriations bill is 
before us now. There will never be a 
better time. 

Today we are in this very fortunate 
position in that the House of Represent- 
atives has already voted for a $20,000 
limitation. In order that it may become 
law the only step necessary to be taken 
now is to have the Senate reject the 
committee amendment and support the 
position of the House. Then we shall be 
well on the road toward saving the tax- 
payers nearly $300 million. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EAGLETON in the chair). The additional 
time of the Senator from Delaware has 
expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. President, the issue before the Sen- 
ate is whether to delete the House-ap- 
proved limitation by the amendment 
which is now before the Senate. I support 
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the Senate committee amendment to 
delete the House-approved amendment. 

Mr. President, farm payments limita- 
tion is neither a new nor a novel ques- 
tion for most Senators. Last year, when 
the Senate debated a bill to extend the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, one 
issue which received considerable atten- 
tion was whether a limitation on pay- 
ments to individual farmers was proper. 
Two amendments to the bill were of- 
fered, one limiting payments per farm to 
$25,000, and the other limiting payments 
per farm to $75,000. After useful debate, 
both amendments were defeated. 

The amendment before the Senate to- 
day is similar to the amendments of last 
year, with similar arguments marshalled 
for and against. The only differences 
from the amendments of last year are 
the amount of the limitation and the 
fact that the amendment this year is 
proposed to an appropriations bill rather 
than a legislative bill. 

A $20,000-a-year ceiling on payments 
to individual farmers was imposed by 
the House recently as an amendment to 
the 1970 agriculture appropriations bill, 
H.R. 11612. The bill passed the House 
and was sent to the Senate. The Agri- 
culture Appropriations Subcommittee 
and the full Appropriations Committee 
considered and, on a number of items, 
amended H.R. 11612, and reported the 
bill favorably to the Senate. That bill is 
before the Senate now. After careful 
consideration, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee deleted the limitation of $20,000 
which had been added on the floor of 
the House. Whether or not to restore 


that House-approved limitation at this 
time by amendment on the Senate floor 
is the issue before us. 

Mr. President, the present farm pro- 
grams are not helping the small farmers 
of America; on the other hand, if this 
amendment were adopted under the 


existing programs, the small farmer 
would be even more adversely affected. 
The proper way to improve the present 
program is by enactment of a new com- 
prehensive program. A limitation of pay- 
ments only undermines the existing pro- 
gram without offering any effective sub- 
stitute. 

On the surface, it might appear rea- 
sonable to limit the payments that can 
be received by a single farm operator un- 
der the price-support programs. This 
view prevailed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives when it voted 224 to 142 to 
place the ceiling of $20,000 a year on 
such payments. However, closer study 
reveals how unreasonable the proposal 
would be. 

Our farms have great capacity for 
overproduction, and large producers will 
have to use that capacity if the ability 
to pay them to limit production is abol- 
ished. Then we will have to look to small- 
er farmers for the needed production 
adjustment. This will force the small 
farmers off the farms which become un- 
economic to operate. Also, the increased 
production would force the low prices 
even lower, and make the impact even 
more severe on farmers having smaller 
holdings. The result would be injurious 
to agriculture, and disruptive to the 
economy of my home State of Nebraska, 
and to that of the Midwest generally. 
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Let us examine three arguments that 
have been made in favor of a farm pay- 
ments limitation: that it will save the 
Government money; that it will remove 
an inequity of large producers receiving 
large sums of money while small pro- 
ducers receive pittances; that it will per- 
mit the farm program to concentrate on 
helping the small farmers. 

First, the plain fact is that a simple 
limitation on payments as contained in 
the legislation passed by the House would 
not result in a savings to the Federal 
Government. The savings argument, 
which has been the peg on which the 
proponents of the limitation amendment 
have hung their case, simply does not 
stand up. 

A payments limitation would trigger a 
snapback provision for cotton, for ex- 
ample, making the cotton program sub- 
ject to a loan-and-redemption or buy- 
and-sell-back arrangement that would 
actually increase the cost to the Federal 
Government, besides the increased cost 
of the limitation program. 

Every cotton cooperator would be en- 
titled to receive either a loan on or to 
have purchased all of the cotton pro- 
duced within his farm acreage allotment. 
When the Agriculture Appropriations 
Subcommittee held a hearing on June 4, 
1969, on the proposed payments limita- 
tion, Secretary Hardin testified on this 
point. He stated: 

We feel that we would be required to carry 
it out in a manner which will make available 
to all cooperators price support at not less 
than 65 percent of parity through loan or 
purchase on all cotton produced on their 1970 
acreage allotments. 


Besides increasing the cost of the cot- 
ton program, the limitation would cause 
increased administrative expenses for all 
of the farm programs, because with the 
elimination of the large producers many 
more farms would be involved in the 
programs in order to control production. 

A good example of the increased ad- 
ministrative costs would be the predicted 
impact of the limitation on the feed grain 
program. Participation in the program 
would drop, primarily because the eco- 
nomic incentive to participate in the pro- 
gram is considerably weaker than the 
incentive to participate in the cotton and 
wheat programs. A ceiling of $20,000 
would reduce feed grain diversion by 
about 1.5 million acres and reduce Gov- 
ernment payments by about $50 million. 
However in order to encourage the re- 
maining participants in the program to 
absorb those 1.5 million acres to main- 
tain a stable program, it would require 
an increase in payment rate costing the 
Government about $50 million. So, no 
gain would accrue to the Government 
by limiting payments. In fact, if some of 
the wheat producers who have their pay- 
ments limited switch over to feed grains, 
it might cost the Government an addi- 
tional $10 to $15 million to maintain the 
proper production level for feed grains. 

It is also possible that the large 
farmers might, rather than dropping out 
of the programs, just change their mode 
of operation or ownership and still re- 
ceive the same amount of payment as 
they do today, but at a greatly increased 
administrative cost to the Government. 
A considerable proportion of the farms 
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subject to the limitation would un- 
doubtedly be split up or leased out in 
such a fashion as to escape the limita- 
tion. Legally, these changes would not be 
difficult to accomplish, and it would be 
extremely difficult for the Department of 
Agriculture to prevent them. 

The Department has estimated that as 
much as 75 to 85 percent of the potential 
cotton acreage affected by the $20,000 
limit would be able to maintain its 
eligibility for full payment in this way. 

The increased cost to the Government 
of the proposed payment limitation, con- 
sidering all of the effects, has been esti- 
mated at about $160 million. I underline 
this point. Without other changes in the 
agricultural legislation, a payment limi- 
tation will increase the cost of our farm 
programs. 

The second argument is that a pay- 
ment limitation will remove the inequity 
of large producers receiving large sums of 
money while small producers receive pit- 
tances. This argument is based on the 
erroneous notion that farm payments are 
entirely subsidies or income supplements. 
This is not true, particularly for feed 
grains and wheat. 

Where a feed grain farmer gives up 
the right to grow feed grains or any 
other crop for sale or use on 20 percent 
of his feed grain base under the farm 
program, in all fairness he has a right 
to be reimbursed for his contribution of 
this property right, regardless of his in- 
come status. Remember, the farm pro- 
grams are based on the premise of volun- 
tary participation to achieve an end of 
public policy; to be voluntary, the pro- 
gram must offer the proper incentive to 
the farmer who has committed his live- 
lihood to his land. 

Since America recognizes private prop- 
erty, the Government must pay for any 
public acquisition of property or any util- 
ization thereof. If the Government were 
to limit the use of the land of a few own- 
ers without payment, this would be tan- 
tamount to confiscation of a property 
right of the owners. If we leave those 
owners the option of receiving only a par- 
tial value for diverting the productive 
use of their land, this would clearly 
drive most larger owners out of the pro- 
gram. 

The amount of payment that smaller 
farmers receive is proportionate to the 
amount of land that they divert. This is 
the same standard applied against the 
larger farmers. The difference in pay- 
ment is due only to the difference in land 
diverted. 

Mr. President, the third argument in 
favor of a limitation is that a payment 
ceiling of $20,000 would return the ad- 
vantage of the farm programs to the 
small farmers. This argument is fal- 
lacious. It would instead place an in- 
creased burden on the small farmers. 
The Government would be compelled to 
induce the small farmers to participate 
even more extensively in the programs in 
order to keep the production level stable. 
If the farmers did not, farm prices for 
crops would fall due to overproduction. 
If they did, it would become even harder 
for them to operate efficiently because 
their machinery and labor would be less 
economical for smaller production levels. 
They are damned if they do, and damned 
if they do not. 
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The adverse economic impact on the 
small farmers if they must carry the en- 
tire burden of production control is clear. 

Mr. President, although the three 
arguments in favor of a payments lim- 
itation are made in good faith and with 
the best interests of the public well- 
being high in mind. They are misleading 
and erroneous. The costs to the Federal 
Government will be higher, not lower. 
The inequity alleged is imaginary, not 
real. The small farmers will be affected 
adversely, not favorably. 

For Nebraskans, a payment limitation 
would have two detrimental effects. Be- 
cause the biggest impact of the payments 
limitation would be on the large cotton 
producers in the South who would be re- 
stricted in their compensation for leav- 
ing land idle, it is quite likely that they 
would turn to other crops in direct com- 
petition with the primary crops of the 
Midwest. 

This threat is real. A Department of 
Agriculture study stated: 

If payments were reduced or eliminated, a 
chain reaction most likely would occur as 
farmers began seeking alternative crops 
which give promise of enhancing their in- 
come position. 


Besides this direct crop competition, 
if the farmers of the South turned to 
feed grains and grass for cattle raising 
this could seriously challenge the live- 
stock industry of the Midwest. Cheap 
and available feed for cattle would not 
only induce increased cattle raising in 
the South as new competition but might 
also cause the disastrous overproduc- 
tion of meat animals. This would under- 
mine the hard price gains only recently 
achieved by the industry through re- 
straint and orderly marketing. 

My last point goes not to sound Gov- 
ernment economy, nor to stable agricul- 
ture production, but rather to sound leg- 
islative procedure. I do not believe the 
agriculture appropriations bill is the 
proper place for an amendment such as 
the payments limitation, especially as an 
amendment from the floor of the Senate. 
Legislative changes are needed, not 
simple expedients as substitutes for 
sound legislation. 

The wise and judicious course for the 
Congress to follow is to wait until the 
Department of Agriculture submits new 
farm legislation. The Department is ex- 
pected to submit it early in the fall of 
this year. Secretary Hardin said during 
the Agriculture Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee hearings that the Department is 
ready to work with the legislative com- 
mittee on basic changes in farm legisla- 
tion. The committees should do so, and 
I recommend to Senators that rather 
than destroying the existing programs 
by adopting the payment limitation 
amendment, that we wait until this ques- 
tion of payment limitation can be con- 
sidered in the context of new programs. 

Last year the Senate voted to extend 
the 1965 act for 1 year until December 
1970, in order to give the new admin- 
istration an opportunity to devise sound 
and thoughtful legislation to replace the 
existing programs. Doing so, the Senate 
and ultimately the Congress rejected a 
payments limitation to permit present 
programs to operate until the new pro- 
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grams were proposed. The situation has 
not changed, and now that the new pro- 
grams are imminent, it would be foolish 
to undo all that was so wisely done last 
year. 

Mr. President, I urge that the vote on 
the amendment be in the affirmative, and 
that the amendment submitted by the 
committee be agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLEN- 
DER). 

Mr. ELLENDER., Mr. President, I have 
served on the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry since I first came to Wash- 
ington almost 33 years ago. At that time 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was a very popular committee. 
Everyone desired to be a member, as is 
the case now with the Committee on 
Appropriations. However, in the last two 
sessions of Congress in order to get a 
sufficient number to serve on the com- 
mittee, we have had to reduce the 
membership of the committee from 17 to 
15 members, and then from 15 to 13, 
which is now the number of Senators 
serving on the committee. 

Mr. President, to me the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry deals with 
the most important segment of our econ- 
omy. Agriculture and related industries 
employ more people and spend more 
money than any other segment of our 
economy. Under the programs we have 
had in effect the amount of money that 
is spent for food from the average in- 
come of citizens is 17 percent. When I 
first came to Washington 26 percent of 
the income of families was required to 
buy food. 

No segment of our economic society 
has made more progress than farming. 
The farmer does not ask for anything. 
If he were in the same category as other 
segments of our society the farmer 
would need no protection. In other 
words, if minimum wages and various 
tariffs that are now on the statute books 
and which protect various segments of 
our industry were removed, the farmer 
would need no protection. He could pro- 
tect himself. 

When we started this program back 
in 1937 it was based on acreage controls. 
A farmer was guaranteed price supports 
at a certain percentage of parity and 
required to reduce acres and, thereby, 
reduce production in keeping with our 
requirements. That program worked 
very well for quite awhile, or until after 
World War II. It also worked well during 
the Korean war. But increases in yields 
per acre, or increased efficiency if you 
wish, did much to undo acreage controls. 

Mr. President, in 1961 the time came 
when excesses in production, notwith- 
standing acreage controls for some 
crops, were simply too much. Our sur- 
pluses were great and the cost of storage 
was tremendous. 

The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry worked on another program be- 
ginning in 1969. The objective of that 
program was to reduce the enormous 
surpluses that had come about because 
of the previous program wherein we had 
had acreage controls. For instance, in 
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the case of wheat we had 1.4 billion 
bushels of wheat, which was a carry- 
over, over and above what we needed. 
In the case of feed grains we had 84.7 
million tons over and above what we 
needed. In cotton we had 7.1 million 
bales. 

As this new program developed, the 
purpose was to reduce acres further and 
enable farmers to plant in keeping with 
our requirements, both domestic and 
foreign. We set upon a new method of 
attaining that goal. The goal was to di- 
vert acres. In other words, instead of 
producing and storing, the department, 
as well as the committee, felt that it 
was better not to produce and plant only 
the acres necessary in order to meet 
our needs. That is the way this program 
has been operated since its inception in 
1961 and its renewal on a 4-year basis 
in 1965. 

Mr. President, the effect of the pres- 
ent law has been to reduce surpluses. 
For instance, in the case of cotton we 
had a carryover of 16.6 million bales. We 
now have an estimated 6.6 million bales 
in carryover, which is the proper 
amount. In the case of feed grain, the 
surplus has been reduced almost in half. 
We have now an estimated carryover of 
44 million tons. In the case of wheat the 
estimated carryover is a little larger be- 
cause of an error that I say the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture made in 1967 in in- 
creasing the acreage because he felt that 
there might be a shortage of wheat. But 
in any event the wheat acreage was in- 
creased by about 30 percent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recor at this point 
the tables on Carryover and Acres Har- 
vested. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Mr. ELLENDER, Therefore, our sur- 
plus for 1969 is greater than it should be 
but still about only one-half of what it 
was in 1961. If Congress desires to wreck 
the farm program, then vote with the 
Senator from Delaware. On many occa- 
sions, when the bills were up, he has pro- 
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posed these amendments to limit pay- 
ments and the Senate, as well as the 
House, has voted against such limita- 
tions. Why? Because the bill gives the 
Secretary of Agriculture much flexibility 
in providing the number of acres neces- 
sary in order to produce the amount of 
wheat, corn, and other feed grains, as 
well as cotton and other commodities, 
that we can consume domestically and 
that we can export. In order to attain 
that goal under the law acres are diverted 
from production and farmers are paid 
not to plant. It has been determined that 
it is cheaper to pay the farmers not to 
plant than to let them plant and store the 
commodities. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Will the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee yield 
at that point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that if 
this limitation on payments is agreed 
to, price supports would remain the 
same? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. TALMADGE, And the Govern- 
ment cost would be greater and not less? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Well, let me say to my 
good friend that under the theory of the 
bill, it is the number of acres that counts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
pired. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Louisiana, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is recognized for 2 
more minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Under the bill, it is 
the number of acres diverted that 
counts. Whether those acres come from 
a small farmer or a large farmer makes 
no difference because the purpose of the 
bill is to reduce production in keeping 
with our requirements. If this limitation 
is slapped on the farmer, it will mean 
that the large farmer will not partici- 
pate. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have only 2 min- 
utes, but I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true, in the 
cotton program alone, that this amend- 
ment, if not agreed to, will cost the Gov- 
ernment $160 million more a year? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the estimate 
of the Department of Agriculture. The 
Senator is correct about that. 

Mr. President, as I said, we will be 
wrecking the program if we put limita- 
tions on now. I plead with the Senate to 
wait until we meet next year in order to 
work on a new agriculture program. 
There will then be time to put on such 
limitations, if Congress agrees to them. 
But the law permitting payments is now 
on the statute books and the program 
has worked well in reducing our sur- 
pluses. I am, therefore, hopeful that 
Congress will sustain the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. And then 
I shall yield to the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy). 
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Mr. President, the claim that if the 
Senate adopts this amendment it will 
cost the Government $160 million addi- 
tional above existing programs, as the 
result of the so-called snapback provi- 
sion, is not an argument at all. If that 
were true we would be seeing the Sena- 
tors from the cotton-producing areas 
enthusiastically embracing it. The fact 
that they are solidly opposed to this 
$20,000 limitation disputes that argu- 
ment. 

Besides the cotton farmer is not the 
only farmer getting these large pay- 
ments. What about the large payments 
to the producers of wheat, corn, and feed 
grains? Furthermore, all we need to do 
to refute that argument is to repeal the 
snapback provision. 

The next amendment that would be 
called up immediately after this vote 
would be the one repealing the snapback 
provision. So do not let that worry any- 
one. We can roll back the cost of this 
farm subsidy program by several hundred 
million dollars a year solely by rejecting 
the committee amendment. 

Now, Mr. President, I yield 3 minutes 
to the Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy), 
and then I yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, it is with 
considerable temerity that I speak on an 
agriculture matter when the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida (Mr. 
HOLLAND) of my native State, and a man 
whose judgment I admire so much, takes 
a strong position, as well as when the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER) takes an opposite posi- 
tion to the one I take. 

As a man raised in urban areas, I find 
it hard to try to understand the agricul- 
tural problems of this country. All I 
know is that they are deep-seated prob- 
lems and we must face them. Many feel 
that we must wait until next year to find 
a real solution to them. I have come to 
the conclusion that we had better start 
this year to find at least a partial solu- 
tion and then set a trend in a different 
direction. I take this position because of 
several impressions. 

When I married my wife, she had a 
farm in her family in Livingston County, 
Ill. It has been in her family for about 
125 years. I said to her at the time, “I 
do not really know enough about farm- 
ing. Don’t you think that you should sell 
it and go out of production? Wouldn't it 
be better to sell it?” 

She replied, “Well, I am still left 
with the impression my father gave me 
that as long as you are a farmer, the 
Government will guarantee you an in- 
come, and I think we had better keep it, 
because I know of no other income which 
is guaranteed that way.” 

Well, Mr. President, that may true. I 
do not know. I know that I did go down 
and talk to the manager of that farm, 
years ago, after a new agriculture bill 
had been proposed by the administra- 
tion, and I asked him what he thought 
of the control program. 

He said, “I will tell you, Chuck. There 
is not a dirt farmer in the State, with a 
stub pencil and writing on the back of a 
brown envelope, that can’t figure out in 
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15 minutes how to beat that control 
program.” 

I have been left with the impression 
that people are producing now who 
should not be producing and should have 
gone into other occupations because we 
have, somehow, induced them to stay 
on the farms instead of migrating off. 

I think we have induced large scale 
capital enterprises to come in to produce 
a great many operations, and we would 
now simply continue Government in- 
tervention. I am impressed with the fact 
that we do not seem to have a great 
deal of difficulty with hundreds of crops 
not under limitation and control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
2 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. PERCY. It is the sick crops that 
are under controls. The six basic sup- 
ported crops, so-called, are sick agri- 
cultural areas. 

It is for that reason I rise to support 
the position taken by the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS), 
to place an annual limitation of $20,000 
on total payments that any farmer may 
receive from Government programs. I 
therefore support the position taken by 
the House and the fight which has been 
led by my distinguished colleague from 
the agricultural area in central Illinois, 
Representative PAUL FINDLEY. I believe 
he really represents the strong feelings 
of the overwhelming majority of Illinois 
farmers—and we are the largest agricul- 
tural exporting State in the Union—who 
now want to get away from control pro- 
grams, and have more decisions made 
on the farm, and fewer decisions made 
in Washington. 

I also serve with the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER) 
on the Select Committee on Nutrition 
and Human Needs. We are finding in- 
creasing evidence of hunger in this coun- 
try and yet we are grappling with a short- 
age of funds to provide food for hungry 
Americans. It makes no sense to pay large 
Government subsidies to farmers not to 
produce food, when we have this situa- 
tion. We are failing to meet the needs 
of the hungry, yet year after year we 
continue to pay these excessively large 
farm payments. 

I recognize that with inflation rampant 
and unchecked in this country at the 
present time, we need to achieve budget 
savings in order to run a substantial 
budget surplus in fiscal 1970 to help slow 
down inflation. 

On June 4, before the Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, Secretary Hard- 
in estimated that the $20,000 payment 
limitation can save $335 million for cot- 
ton, feed grains, and wheat. To limit 
payments would stop this unnecessary 
drain on the U.S. Treasury. 

I am aware of the “snapback” pro- 
vision of the present cotton program 
which provides that if as a result of pay- 
ment limitations the Department of Ag- 
riculture is unable to provide to farmers 
the full amount of price support to which 
they would otherwise be entitled, then 
the Department is obligated to provide 
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price support at not less than 65 percent 
of parity. Some estimate that this pro- 
vision would increase the cost of direct 
payments programs by $160 million, not 
decrease them. However, there is an easy 
answer to this objection. I also intend to 
vote for Senator WILLIAMS’ amendment 
to repeal the snapback provision, thus 
effecting full savings of over $300 mil- 
lion. 

Another reason to pass the payments 
limitations before us is that these large 
payments put small farmers at a disad- 
vantage. Small farmers cannot afford to 
idle acreage in order to take advantage 
of these payments programs. What these 
programs really do is to subsidize large 
farmers and perpetuate the trend toward 
driving small farmers off the land, leav- 
ing agriculture in the hands of ever 
larger producers. 

I concur completely with the Senator 
from Delaware when he indicates that 
the “snapback” provision is not a barrier. 

For all the above reasons, I urge op- 
position to the pending committee 
amendment, thereby giving us the op- 
portunity to limit farm payments to 
$20,000 annually, and I intend to sup- 
port the position of the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN) is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I never 


heard my father talking the way the dis- 
tinguished father-in-law of the Senator 
from Illinois talked. 

Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator speak a little louder? We cannot 


hear him. 

Mr. AIKEN. My father never received 
a Government payment of any kind. 
Since I have been in the Senate, I have 
never accepted payments of any kind for 
agricultural crop reduction or for any 
other purpose. My father used to tell me 
that so long as we had enough farmers 
that our country and our Government 
would be safe. I think it is most unfor- 
tunate that agriculture should become 
the whipping boy of today. There are 
reasons for this. One reason is that the 
vote of the farmer has been reduced from 
a very large percentage down to 5 or 6 
percent, as the number of people who 
live on the farm today. The other reason 
is that farmers, particularly family 
farmers, are notoriously poor campaign 
contributors, and that is an important 
item in many places these days. But agri- 
culture is still the most important indus- 
try in the United States. 

Not too long ago I checked on the per- 
centage of people in this country who 
are dependent on agriculture, and found 
it was a little over 30 percent of all the 
people who were engaged in gainful em- 
ployment. Many of them were producing 
supplies and equipment. Farmers are 
said to be the largest consumers of petro- 
leum products of any industry in the 
United States. Then we have those who 
are living on the farms themselves—as I 
say, only 5 or 6 percent of the population. 
After that, we have twice as many in the 
processing and handling, domestic dis- 
tribution and sales, and the exporting of 
farm products. 

Another matter which concerns me is 
the fact that approximately half of the 
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money in our agricultural appropriation 
bills that are charged to farmers is de- 
voted to the welfare of people who do not 
live on the farm. Of the school lunch 
program, 5 or 6 percent of it goes to farm 
children. Then there are the special milk 
programs and the extension service. Most 
of the funds spent for extension service 
now are spent for nonfarm people, and 
the percentage is increasing every day. 
In the foreign aid program, the program 
under Public Law 480, roughly $1 billion 
a year that is charged to agriculture is 
spent to help our country help other 
countries get along. 

We have got to look out for our own 
agriculture, or we will be a decadent 
Nation. There are those who today would 
like to see agriculture in the United 
States deteriorate. Among them are im- 
porters of subsidized agricultural com- 
modities from other countries. Only last 
summer the Common Market countries 
undertook to dump into the United 
States subsidized dairy products at 25 
percent less than the cost of producing 
them here in the United States. 

Some of our chainstores are reported 
to join in the effort to reduce American 
agricultural production since it is to 
their advantage to place more foreign 
agricultural commodities on their 
shelves. 

Then, perhaps most important of all, 
certain industrial manufacturers want 
to sell their products abroad and accept 
their pay in foreign-produced agricul- 
tural commodities. 

So it is very formidable opposition 
that the American farmer faces today. 

I would vote to abolish all subsidies in 
the United States if someone will make 
the motion to do so. That would cer- 
tainly include the enormous subsidies 
given the petroleum interests, the public 
utilities, the power people, the transpor- 
tation companies, and the mail adver- 
tisers, who had their rate reduced from 
18 to 2.75 cents a pound so long as the 
advertising was slipped as special sup- 
plements inside a local newspaper. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. May I have 1 additional 
minute? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not have time to 
yield. 

I will say this, however: I have never 
been completely happy over the farm 
programs we have had over the last 30 
years. I have done the best I could to 
help make them work, but I have felt 
they could be improved. I realize that our 
present program is subject to abuses and 
it could be improved. But the way to im- 
prove the present program is to revise 
the farm legislation to the extent neces- 
sary during this session or the next ses- 
sion of this Congress, rather than to un- 
dertake to revise it to any extent in an 
appropriation bill. 

I want to point out just one item. Last 
year—and this report came to me this 
morning—the payments on cotton for 
1968 were $1,479,000,000 plus. For fiscal 
year 1969, they are $1,302,000,000 plus. 
There were repayments of approximately 
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$275 million on loans each year, leaving 
over $1 billion in subsidies. That subsidy 
was given to the cotton farmers so they 
could sell their cotton abroad and to in- 
dustrial producers at home for 8 cents 
a pound less than what was supposed to 
be the fair cost of production. Certainly 
that situation needs to be corrected. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from California (Mr. CRANSTON). 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Florida. 

In many respects our national agricul- 
tural policy is indefensible. The huge 
price-support payments to a few large 
growers are but one example of what is 
wrong with our farm program. 

A far more serious failure is our inabil- 
ity to devise a way to encourage farmers 
to produce more. When poor people in 
our Nation and the world are ravaged by 
hunger and destitution, it is contempt- 
ible to pay farmers not to grow food and 
fiber. Yet, in both the price-support pro- 
gram, which subsidizes underplanting, 
and in the cropland adjustment pro- 
gram—the soil bank—we pay farmers 
not to produce. 

I believe the food needs of the Nation 
should determine how much our farmers 
grow, and I pledge my efforts to achieve 
a rational farm policy. 

But no amount of dissatisfaction with 
our present policies can justify the ill- 
conceived and imprudent $20,000 limit on 
price supports. It has long been an axiom 
of rational men that the cure should not 
kill the patient. 

The simple facts are that the precip- 
itate limitation of price supports would 
wreak chaos on California’s farm econ- 
omy, as I pointed out to this body 3 weeks 
ago. 

Two weeks ago, the author of the 
$20,000 limitation amendment in the 
House responded to my statement by in- 
serting in the Record an article on cot- 
ton by Grover C. Chappell, a staff econ- 
omist in the Department of Agriculture, 
which appeared to invalidate my warn- 
ings. Three days later, on June 27, Dr. 
Chappell very kindly wrote to me, saying 
that his article “was written in the sum- 
mer of 1968 and the prices used were 
those prevailing in the market in the 
spring of 1968.” 

Dr. Chappell continued: 

As you know, cotton prices in California 


particularly have declined sharply since that 
time. 


In his article, Dr. Chappell used the 
cotton price of 31 cents a pound, which 
was just under the average 1967 Cali- 
fornia cotton lint price. In 1968, accord- 
ing to Department of Agriculture figures, 
California cotton fell to 234% cents a 
pound, a staggering drop of better than 
25 percent under the previous year. Thus 
while it is fair to say that 2 years ago 
the agricultural economy of California 
might have survived an abrupt termina- 
tion of price supports, it is not true today. 

For example, in Fresno County, one of 
California’s two largest cotton producing 
counties, it costs slightly more than $300 
to produce an acre of cotton while at 
1968 prices the grower received about 
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$265 per acre. Under present policies, 
only the price support program keeps our 
current farm economy from foundering. 

In Kern County, the other of our cot- 
ton giants, I have received figures show- 
ing that high-cost cotton producers are 
losing better than $100 per acre even with 
price supports. 

This troubled cotton situation has led 
growers to cast about for other, more 
profitable crops. Thus, in Kern County, 
a new crop, carrots, is being expanded 
where cotton previously grew. But it 
should be noted that with Kern County, 
carrots, as with all changes in farming, 
it takes several years to prove out the 
crop in the soil, to test growing condi- 
tions, and to try out farming techniques 
of a new area. Agriculture cannot change 
overnight, and any proposal which fails 
to take into account this need for grad- 
ualism can cause hardship for entire 
areas. 

I think it is clear that this overly hasty 
limitation proposal would adversely af- 
fect tens of thousands of Californians, 
not only farmers, but all of the people 
whose jobs depend on a profitable agri- 
cultural economy. 

One other aspect of the farm problem, 
which should temper the zeal for im- 
mediate support limitation, is the effect 
our Government’s policy of raising in- 
terest rates to fight inflation has on the 
farmer. Almost every other segment of 
our economy can respond to higher in- 
terest rates either by borrowing less or 
by passing on the higher interest rates in 
the form of higher prices for their prod- 
uct. The farmer can do neither. 

Higher interest rates simply eat into 
the farmer’s profit. There is no way out 
for him. He must borrow money to pro- 
duce his crop and he has no control over 
the price the crop will bring. Since high 
interest rates are a premeditated gov- 
ernmental policy, we should be discuss- 
ing ways to help the farmers and other 
unfortunate victims of this policy, rather 
than consorting to bury the farmer even 
deeper in a profitless morass. 

In this age of violence and revolt, when 
slipshod mentalities would blindly 
destroy our institutions both good and 
bad without any critical evaluation of 
the alternatives, in such a time this Sen- 
ate must set a standard for deliberate 
and constructive change. The $20,000 
limitation proposal satisfies neither 
criterion. 

It is precipitous and destructive. 

Iurge that it be defeated. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I now 
yield 5 minutes to the junior Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized, but the 
Senator from Florida does not have that 
much time remaining. The Senator from 
Florida has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
WILLIAMS) assured me that he would 
yield me some of his time if I needed it. 
I yield the Senator from Missouri 3 min- 
utes now, and I will talk with the Sen- 
ator from Delaware about securing addi- 
tional time if it becomes necessary. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, we 
have before us a series of amendments 
dealing with payment limitations on 
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farm programs, I particularly wish to 
address myself to the two amendments 
(No. 53 and No. 54) as offered by the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
and the amendment (No. 60) as offered 
by the Senator from New York (Mr. 
GOODELL). 

First of all, I want to make it clear 
that I believe the present farm program 
is not free of serious inequities and in- 
efficiencies and I am not insensitive to 
the grim facts of rural poverty and hun- 
ger in America. 

However, these amendments will not 
feed hungry people. They will not im- 
prove the condition of the small farmer 
who today does business on a profit mar- 
gin no urban businessman could endure. 
They will not encourage the more eco- 
nomical production of food and fibre for 
the American consumer, nor improve the 
competitive position of American farmers 
in the world market. 

I think we can all agree that our farm 
program needs a major overhaul. Ac- 
cording to Secretary Hardin, only 35 per- 
cent of payments under the cotton pro- 
gram can be ascribed to resource adjust- 
ment, while 65 percent are, in truth, in- 
come supplements. His figures for the 
wheat program are 51 percent and 49 
percent, respectively. At a time when 
there are many others in our society 
whose need and claim for income supple- 
ments are greater than that of our 
largest farmers, the Secretary’s estimates 
suggest the need to carefully sort out the 
economic and social aspects of our pro- 
grams and review our priorities on the 
basis of the findings. 

Moreover, it appears that our pattern 
of acreage allotments may be so out of 
date that it has created serious dis-econ- 
omies in agriculture without corespond- 
ing social benefits. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 3 minutes have expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield the Senator 2 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. EAGLETON. If the Congress were 
to adopt a payment limitation as pro- 
posed by the Senator from Delaware in 
amendment No. 53 and were unable to 
muster the sufficient two-thirds vote to 
repeal the so-called snapback provision 
as contained in amendment No. 54, then 
it would actually cost the Government 
more money than we are currently 
spending on the programs in question, as 
both Secretaries Hardin and Freeman 
have convincingly argued. 

The amendment as proposed by the 
Senator from New York, originally rec- 
ommended by former Under Secretary 
of Agriculture John A. Schnittker, is cer- 
tainly worthy of some indepth analysis. 

> emphasize the words “indepth anal- 
ys Uog 

I do not think that a series of amend- 
ments to an appropriations bill con- 
stitutes such “indepth analysis.” 

These are matters which cannot be 
adequately handled on a piecemeal basis 
on the floor of the Senate. They must be 
dealt with by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Agriculture Committees of 
the respective Houses of Congress, and 
the farmers themselves, before the farm 
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program comes up for renewal next year. 
Therefore, if we vote dowr these amend- 
ments—as I believe we must—let us also 
make it clear that we expect to be able 
to vote on a carefully considered, more 
equitable and more efficient farm pro- 
gram by this time next year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. CooK). 

Mr. COOK., Mr. President, for a num- 
ber of years there has been considerable 
sentiment in this country to impose pay- 
ment limitations of varying amounts on 
producers of cotton, feed grain, and 
wheat. 

Statistics from the Department of Ag- 
riculture indicate that individual and 
corporate farms are receiving many 
thousands of dollars to limit their pro- 
duction. 

I am concerned about these facts. 
However, a close examination reveals 
that the proposed limitations would have 
a far-reaching effect on our entire farm 
program. 

Secretary Hardin has stated that un- 
der present law a payment limitation of 
$20,000 on the cotton program would 
automatically implement the “snap- 
back” provision requiring price support 
at a level of 65 to 90 percent parity. This 
could also result in additional cotton 
production causing increased costs for 
storage facilities and transportation. 
For the cotton program alone, there 
would be an increase of $167 million in 
1970. It is also estimated that this 
amount, together with additional ex- 
penditures required by the payment lim- 
itation on wheat and feed grain pro- 
grams, might be approximately $200 
million in 1970. It is apparent that, con- 
trary to popular opinion, it would cost 
the Federal Government more in price 
supports and warehousing of cotton, feed 
grains, and wheat than it now does to 
pay farmers not to grow these items. Ob- 
viously, there is no rational argument 
for the enactment of a payment limita- 
tion without repeal of the snapback pro- 
vision. 

Therefore, since the repeal of the snap- 
back provision is absolutely essential for 
@ sound fiscal approach to payment limi- 
tations—responsible thinking dictates 
that snapback should be acted upon first. 

Of course, Senate rules prohibit legis- 
lating in an appropriations bill. I would, 
therefore, support any appropriate mo- 
tion for suspending the rules in order to 
oe repeal of the snapback provision 

st. 

Mr. President, it is for this reason that 
I oppose a $20,000 payment limitation 
unless the snapback provision is first 
acted upon and repealed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on July 
1, 1969, during the debate on this bill, 
I stated for the record why I oppose the 
House limitation. I refer to pages 18033- 
18040 of the Recorp for July 1, 1969. At 
this time, I obviously cannot repeat all 
of those arguments. I merely wish to 
say that the present Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Hardin, and the former Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Mr. Freeman, both 
oppose the limitation. We had a special 
hearing at which the Secretary of 
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Agriculture appeared before the commit- 
tee, in which he made it very clear, first, 
that the snapback provision was man- 
datory, and that it would require $160 
million additional to support cotton at 
31 cents rather than at 21 cents under 
the present law. In addition, he stated 
it would immediately begin to build back 
the surpluses which we have been get- 
ting rid of over these recent years. 

He also made it so very clear that in 
addition to the havoc it would constitute 
for the whole cotton program, it would 
also wreak havoc with other programs 
not in the price support classifications or 
not within the crops we are considering 
now. For instance, if wheat payments 
above $20,000, were limited here, it would 
mean that there would either have to be 
more acres of wheat or that those acres 
of wheat would have to be diverted to 
feedgrains or other crops. Many agricul- 
tural industries will be affected when 
they take hundreds of thousands of 
acres out of the production of wheat and 
require people to put them into some 
other kind of money-producing crop pro- 
duction. 

The same thing applies with feed 
grains, If we cut out the feed grain pay- 
ments for the very considerable number 
of people who receive more than $20,000 
under the present program, they would 
have to divert acreage to other crops. 
That means trouble for vegetables, soy- 
beans, cattle, and other industries which 
I could mention here. 

Mr. President, I ask at this point to 
insert in the Record a memorandum pre- 
pared for me by the Chief Counsel of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM FOR SENATOR HOLLAND 

The so-called snap-back cotton provision 
(section 103(d) (12) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, 7 U.S.C. 1444(d) (12)) is as follows: 

“(12) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, if, as a result of limitations here- 
after enacted with respect to price support 
under this subsection, the Secretary is un- 
able to make available to all cooperators the 
full amount of price support to which they 
would otherwise be entitled under para- 
graphs (2) and (3) of this subsection for 
any crop of upland cotton (A) price support 
to cooperators shall be made available for 
such crop (if marketing quotas have not 
been disapproved) through loans or pur- 
chases at such level not less than 65 per 
centum nor more than 90 per centum of 
the parity price therefor as the Secretary de- 
termines appropriate; (B) in order to keep 
upland cotton to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable in the normal channels of trade, such 
price support may be carried out through the 
simultaneous purchase of cotton at the sup- 
port price therefor and resale at a lower price 
or through loans under which the cotton 
would be redeemable by payment of a price 
therefor lower than the amount of the loan 
thereon; and (C) such resale or redemption 
price shall be such as the Secretary deter- 
mines will provide orderly marketing of cot- 
ton during the harvest season and will re- 
tain an adequate share of the world market 
for cotton produced in the United States.” 

A price support limitation which prevented 
the Secretary from making full price support 
available to any producer would trigger this 
provision, requiring that the program be 
changed with respect to all cooperators, 
large and small, Price support for all coop- 
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erators would have to be made as provided in 
clause (A) through loans and purchases at 
65 to 90 percent of parity. 

Clause (B) authorizes the Secretary to 
provide for simultaneous sales and repur- 
chases at lower prices, or loans and redemp- 
tions for lesser amounts, which would have 
have the same effect as payments. While 
Secretary Hardin, in his testimony before 
your subcommittee, points out that it may 
be argued that the difference between such 
sale and repurchase prices is a payment sub- 
ject to any limitation on payments; it can 
certainly be argued that it is not a payment 
for such purpose, since the snap-back pro- 
vision was intended by Congress to provide a 
price support method which would not be 
subject to a payment limitation, In any 
event, Secretary Hardin stated that he would 
feel required to carry out the provision in a 
manner which would make available to all 
cooperators not less than 65 percent of 
parity through loan or purchase on all cotton 
produced on their 1970 acreage allotments. 

Since effectuation of the provision would 
result in a change from the existing pro- 
gram to a completely new one, there would 
be a number of problems, and a number of 
alternatives available to the Secretary. No 
one knows exactly what type of program 
might result. 

One question we have discussed informally 
with the Department concerns the small 
farm and diversion payments provided by 
section 103 (d) (4) of the Act. While a literal 
interpretation of section 103 (d) (12) would 
leave section 103 (d)(4) in effect, the De- 
partment advised that it would probably 
look to the Comptroller General for an opin- 
ion to resolve the question. 

It would appear that the program would 
be more expensive since the price support 
level would remain at the same level, but 
in order to obtain the full amount of sup- 
port available to him, the producer would 
have to produce as much cotton as he could. 
At present the producer may limit his pro- 
duction to 65 percent of his allotment and 
receive his full share of price support pay- 
ments, since at present price support pay- 
ments are made on the projected yield of the 
farm domestic allotment. Under the snap- 
back provision price support would be lim- 
ited to cotton actually produced. 

Section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
provides a limitation on Commodity Credit 
Corporation sales as follows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this section, for the period August 1, 1966, 
through July 31, 1971, (1) the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall sell upland cotton 
for unrestricted use at the same prices as it 
sells cotton for export, in no event, however, 
at less than 110 per centum of the loan rate, 
and (2) the Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall sell or make available for unrestricted 
use at current market prices in each market- 
ing year a quantity of upland cotton equal to 
the amount by which the production of up- 
land cotton is less than the estimated re- 
quirements for domestic use and for export 
for such marketing year.” 

If the Secretary were to decide, as sug- 
gested by his testimony before your sub- 
committee, that he could not use the meth- 
od of price support provided for by section 
103(d) (12) (B), then the minimum price at 
which Commodity Credit Corporation could 
sell cotton for domestic use might be 110 
percent of 65 percent of parity. If this were 
the case, producers might exceed the co- 
operator percentages fixed for them under 
section 408(b) of the Act in order to benefit 
from the enhanced market price, even though 
they could not qualify for price support as 
cooperators. There may also be some ques- 
tion as to whether the cooperator percentage 
provision of section 408(b) would be appli- 
cable if the snap-back provision became ef- 
fective. While literally it would appear to 
be effective, Secretary Hardin’s use of a 16.2 
million acre national allotment in cost esti- 
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mates given to your subcommittee suggests 
that he may regard this provision as super- 
seded by effectuation of the snap-back pro- 
vision. In addition to violating any coopera- 
tor percentage which might be fixed under 
section 408(b) if such section remains effec- 
tive, some producers might find it advan- 
tageous, as they have under past program 
which provided higher domestic market 
prices, to exceed their acreage allotments. 
The time you have allowed for this memo- 
randum does not permit the careful and ex- 
haustive analysis this section requires. In 
his testimony before your subcommittee, 
Secretary Hardin indicates that a number 
of questions have been raised that could not 
be answered by the Department, and that he 
was requesting an opinion from the Comp- 
troller General. 
Respectfully submitted. 
HARKER T. STANTON, 
Counsel, Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
had printed in the Recor of July 1, 1969, 
starting on page 18038, the written state- 
ments of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Grange, and 
the National Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion and other farm organizations op- 
posing the limitation on payments and 
giving excellent reasons why they did so. 
I also made it clear that as to the 
National Farmers Union, while they op- 
pose this limitation, support a graduated 
limitation starting at $37,500. 

I now ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recorp a state- 
ment by the National Farmers Organiza- 
tion which strongly opposes the House 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL FARMERS ORGANIZATION, 
Corning, Iowa, July 5, 1969. 
Hon. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HOLLAND: The question of 
limitation on payments to farmers which is 
agitating and troubling many Senators is 
also of deep concern to most of the farm 
organizations. It is of serious concern to the 
National Farmer’s Organization. 

The action by the House in attaching a 
limitation of payments to the appropriations 
bill did not solve that problem. The Agri- 
cultural Act of 1965 provides that, if a limita- 
tion is applied to cotton payments, the cotton 
program would then revert to the previous 
program, which incidentally had proved too 
costly to maintain. So this does not put any 
real limitation on payments to cotton pro- 
ducers, which constitute over 85% of all the 
payments in excess of $20,000. 

However, it does apply to the wheat and 
feed grain programs, approved by both 
Houses of Congress, which rely upon volun- 
tary compliance for their effectiveness. This 
again was a substitution for an unworkable 
support program. The participation in these 
programs and their acceptability is now at 
their highest level. 

With hearings scheduled next month on a 
Farm Bill in the House, it seems to us that 
it is procedurally preferable to legislate on 
this problem by using the regular procedures, 
remembering that the committee reports are 
always subject to amendments. 

We submit that the problem of payments 
to the corporate and private farms constitute 
a complicated social-economic problem which 
does not lend itself to such simple answers 
as a limitation of payments. It rather in- 
volves the whole national policy toward 
ownership and use of the land. Let’s begin to 
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attack, the total problem, not just the obvi- 
ous manifestation. 

It should also be noted that one of the 
most persuasive arguments for the payment 
limitations has been the past unwillingness 
of the Agriculture Committees to authorize 
and the Appropriations Committees to ap- 
propriate funds for the Food Stamps and 
other food programs, 

I shared this conviction and led the ef- 
forts of farm organizations to increase these 
funds to the level demanded by both our 
rural and urban friends. This was not a real 
popular position in the past. However, I am 
pleased to note that both the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees substan- 
tially increased the amount for Food Stamps 
over the amount requested by the budget. 

We also noted with approval that the Sen- 
ate approved and sent to the other body a 
bill authorizing $750 million for this pur- 
pose. Your own distinguished leadership in 
this effort is appreciated by the NFO and 
should be appreciated by those who have 
been critical of the low level of funding for 
the food programs. 

We also note the approval that the leg- 
islation to extend the Agricultural Act of 
1965 which Chairman Poage has introduced 
in the House includes an open end auth- 
orization for Food Stamps. We shall sup- 
port this legislation. We think that these 
actions should be considered as a positive 
indication that the Congress is giving very 
sympathetic consideration to this problem 
and that the level and volume of their 
complaints should be reduced, and the re- 
bellion against farm programs should be 
diminished in return, 

We would also like to remind those who 
oppose farm payments that most of these 
payments are for compliance with programs 
approved by the Congress in both 1965 and 
1968. 

It should also be remembered by those 
who would limit farm payments that the 
wheat certificates payments were first sub- 
stituted in 1964 for the higher support levels 
which had previously prevailed. These sup- 
port prices were both expensive to the tax- 
payers and doubly expensive in that a very 
substantial export subsidy was required for 
the wheat which was exported for cash. The 
same thing was true in cotton. 

As a result of this legislation, our wheat 
exports for cash steadily increased to the 
highest level in history, earning over $1 
billion in 1966, with only a minor expendi- 
ture for export subsidies. 

In 1965, the Congress recognized the long 
standing injustice of holding price for wheat 
at approximately $2.10 when parity was about 
$2.50. They increased the certificates for 
wheat to enable it to bring a parity price, 
but only for that part of the crop which 
was consumed for food domestically, about 
45% of the total crop. 

The rest was sold for the support level of 
50% of parity. This was the wheat which 
constituted both our international relief 
contributions and soft currency sales, as well 
as our commercial exports, expand our 
foreign trade and dollar earnings and to 
validate our foreign policy commitments and 
to prevent mass starvation in several coun- 
tries. 

In other words American wheat producers 
subsidized the total wheat exports by about 
$1.25 per bushel. No other segment of our 
economy has been asked to provide to our 
government over one-half of its production 
at less than the cost to the producer. 

When the value of the certificates were in- 
creased to represent a parity price for the 
domestically consumed wheat, most of the 
farm organizations supported the bill to re- 
quire that this additional amount should 
also come from the market instead of from 
the general fund. 

The other body decided against us in the 
face of our warnings that this would be 
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resented by the tax payers. The only farm 
organization to support the final bill is now 
the only one seeking a limitation of pay- 
ments, 

When the Congress decides, as it frequently 
does, that minimum wages should be in- 
creased to provide a more equitable return 
for labor, they do not take this increase from 
the general funds, but from the consumers, 
Thus they have added very substantially to 
the burdens of agriculture. 

In the defense industries, which are no 
more vital to our national security than is 
our food supply, they guarantee a return of 
cost plus a reasonable profit. No one mentions 
putting a limitation on these profits, al- 
though they amount to billions. 

The same is true about subsidies to air- 
lines, junk mail, and the whole field of subsi- 
dies. 

We would submit a proposition to those 
who advocate a limitation on payments to 
farmers: “We will accept a limitation on 
government payments if you will apply the 
same limitation to all individuals and cor- 
porations.” Let's limit the profit from federal 
contracts to $20,000 too, apply that rule to 
General Motors, Lockheed Aircraft, E. I. Du- 
Pont, Mohawk Airlines, et al. 

We hope the Senate will permit us to work 
out this problem in the regular legislative 
processes. If the proposed legislation does not 
meet with your approval, it can always be 
modified on the floor, In the meantime the 
action of the Congress in 1965 will remain, as 
it should, a commitment of honor upon 
which farmers have made their own commit- 
ments in good faith. 

Again let me express to you the gratitude 
of the NFO for your intelligent and fair- 
minded leadership on this and other issues. 

Respectfully yours, 
Harry L. GRAHAM, 
Legislative Representative. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in clos- 
ing, I want to make it very clear that I 
did not support the 1965 farm program 
or its extension last year. I stated both 
times that it was an expensive program 
and would cost too much money. 

In spite of the fact that subsequent 
developments have sustained much of the 
opinion of the Senator from Florida at 
that time, it is also very clear that the 
Senator from Florida, in order to take the 
position that is taken by the House 
amendment, would have to be a wrecker 
of the only program we have. 

The Senator from Florida may be many 
things, but he is not a wrecker. That is 
exactly what we would do if we were to 
agree to the House amendment. 

We would wreck not only the outstand- 
ing programs, the programs seeking to 
cut down the surplus, but we would also 
wreck the programs which seek to divert 
acreage at Government expense in such 
a way that acreage would be diverted at 
the expense of other producing industries. 
We would wreck the only program we 
have on the books at this time. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Flor- 
ida himself is not a wrecker, and he does 
not believe that many other Senators 
want to be wreckers. 

I am sorry that some of them do not 
see the situation clearly. However, when 
Secretary Hardin testified, as he did, the 
Senator from Florida suggested that he 
get an opinion from the General Ac- 
counting Office. The Secretary did that, 
and that opinion is in the Recorp. It 
shows clearly that the General Account- 
ing Office, after some 2 or 3 weeks’ study 
by the counsel, said that the Secretary 
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of Agriculture was exactly right and that 
the cotton program under the snapback 
provision would go back to the old high- 
price support which meant that not only 
the production of cotton would cost the 
Government $160 million more than the 
present program, but it would immedi- 
ately start rebuilding the terrible surplus 
of cotton which had been built up in past 
years and were slowly cut down. 

The Senator from Florida could not 
vote for the House amendment, as much 
as he wishes for a better program. 

I would prefer to work it out this fall 
or next spring, I have attempted to fol- 
low this course in years past. I am sorry 
that some of those so devoted now to the 
limitation did not devote their intelli- 
gence to the working out of a better pro- 
gram heretofore. However, they will have 
that chance this fall or next spring. 

Mr. President, I agreed with the Sena- 
tor from Delaware that we would both 
ask for an extension of 5 minutes so that 
both the Senator from Delaware and the 
Senator from Illinois might be heard. 

I make that unanimous-consent re- 
quest at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I strongly 
support the committee amendment which 
would delete the language of the Conte 
amendment approved by the House in 
passing H.R. 11612, the Agriculture Ap- 
propriations Act for fiscal year 1970. 

The Conte amendment would establish 
a $20,000 ceiling on payments under any 
price support program, other than for 
sugar, to producers on any crop planted 
in the fiscal year 1970. 

As the language is written, the ceiling 
is designed to apply to feed grains, wheat, 
and cotton. Sugar is specifically excluded, 
and wool payments are not covered be- 
cause wool is not a “crop planted.” 

In the case of cotton, however, testi- 
mony by Secretary of Agriculture Clifford 
M. Hardin before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Agriculture, on 
which I have the honor to serve, indi- 
cated that the proposed limitation on 
payments would trigger the so-called 
snapback provision for cotton. Secretary 
Hardin estimated the increased cost to 
the taxpayers for the cotton program, 
should the $20,000 limitation go into ef- 
fect, at about $160 million. 

The snapback provision—section 103 
(d) (12)—of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, which was enacted as part 
of the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, 
provides as follows: If, as a result of 
payment limitations, the Department of 
Agriculture is unable to make available 
to all cotton cooperators through pay- 
ments, the full amount of price support 
to which they would otherwise be en- 
titled, then the Department is obligated 
to provide price support at not less than 
65 percent of parity through loans or 
purchases, and the payment limitation 
would not be applicable. 

The Secretary of Agriculture testified 
that his Department believes the snap- 
back provision is mandatory and not dis- 
cretionary with the Secretary. The 
Comptroller General of the United 
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States, in a letter dated June 19, agreed. 
He said that the “clear purpose” of the 
snapback provision was to “assure cotton 
producers that they would not be de- 
prived of a total return from their cotton 
crops of at least 65 percent of parity if 
limitations on price support payments 
were later enacted.” He said the legisla- 
tive history of this provision “makes this 
purpose clear beyond doubt.” 

I am convinced that the snapback pro- 
vision would come into play if the Conte 
limitation is approved, and thereby in- 
crease the cost of the cotton program by 
some $160 million. 

In other words, instead of saving the 
taxpayers money, the $20,000 limitation 
would cost more more than the present 
price support program for cotton. 

In addition, Secretary Hardin testified 
that other effects of the $20,000 limita- 
tion “would bring about very little sav- 
ings, if any, and might result in a net 
increase in cost.” 

He said: 

First, a considerable proportion of the 
farms subject to the limitation would un- 
doubtedly be split up or leased out in such a 
fashion as to escape the limitation. 


Secretary Hardin said some of this 
could be prevented but not all by any 
means. He said many such changes are 
constantly occurring and are entirely 
legal. 

He estimated: 

Perhaps as much as 70 to 85 per cent of the 
potential cotton acreage affected by the $20,- 
000 limit would be able to maintain its eligi- 
bility for full payment. 


Second, Secretary Hardin testified: 


If a given acreage is to be retired from 
crops and if payments are the means of doing 
this, and if a payment limit is in effect, we 
would have to divert more acreage out of 
the smaller farms, which would be the only 
likely cooperators. 


In the case of feed grains, which have 
resource adjustment as the dominant 
feature, Secretary Hardin said: 

It would cost considerably more to run the 
program with payment limitations than 
without. 


I believe the people of America would 
be astonished to know that the $20,000 
limitation offered in the name of econ- 
omy would in reality cost the taxpayers 
even more than the present program. 

The extra burden imposed on taxpay- 
ers by the House-approved limitation 
would be sufficient reason, in my judg- 
ment, for rejecting it. 

There are other reasons, however, for 
voting against this ill-advised proposal. 

Although the House provision qualifies 
technically as a limitation on an appro- 
priation, its effects would be much 
broader. The impact would be signifi- 
cantly to alter the intent of Congress so 
laboriously fashioned in the legislative 
process of enacting the Agricultural Act 
of 1968. 

During Senate consideration of the 
farm bill last year, a $25,000 limitation 
proposal was offered as an amendment. 
It was rejected by the Senate on a 47- 
to-25 rollcall. Another amendment, with 
a $75,000 limitation, was rejected by 40 
nays to 30 yeas. 

The House $20,000 limitation this year 
is an attempt to accomplish in an ap- 
propriation bill what failed of accom- 
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plishment in connection with the farm 
authorization bill last year. 

Such a provision should not be con- 
sidered in connection with this appro- 
priation bill. It has substantive ramifi- 
cations and should properly be consid- 
ered in connection with farm legislation 
which has received the thorough consid- 
eration of the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Agriculture. 

Secretary Hardin has assured the 
Senate Agriculture Appropriations Sub- 
committee, as he has assured Members 
of the House of Representatives, that he 
“believes it is possible to design a sound 
farm program that limits the number of 
dollars that can be paid to any one 
farmer for programs following the 1970 
crop year.” 

He has stated that the administration 
plans to submit new farm legislation 
proposals, including alternative pay- 
ments plans, to the Congress later this 
year. 

These can be given thorough consid- 
eration by the appropriate legislative 
committees in preparation for consider- 
ation by Congress of a new farm law. 
The present law expires next year and 
a new law should be enacted by next 
spring in order to be effective for crops 
planted in 1971. 

This is the sensible and orderly pro- 
cedure. 

Our Nation’s farm programs are too 
complex to tinker with by means of a 
payments ceiling such as proposed in the 
House provision. 

That is a second important reason for 
rejecting the House limitation. 

Let me cite additional reasons against 
the $20,000 ceiling. 

It would keep controls on large farm- 
ers but would deny them payments of 
over $20,000 for complying with these 
controls. 

It discriminates against large farmers 
and legal entities. While individual 
farmers could collect up to $20,000, it 
would prevent farmers in partnerships or 
other joint organizations from collecting 
more than $20,000. 

It discriminates against stockholders 
of companies who operate large farm 
enterprises. While an individual farmer 
could receive as much as $20,000, the in- 
dividual stockholder could not. A farm 
enterprise owned by 100 stockholders, for 
example, could not be eligible for more 
than $20,000. Stockholders would get the 
short end of the stick. 

It would very likely invite subterfuge. 
A large individual farmer who is now 
entitled to more than $20,000 might de- 
cide to break up his farm. His wife could 
own one part of it, he could own another, 
and if he had any adult children, they 
could own other segments. In this way, 
each could perhaps qualify for the maxi- 
mum of $20,000. The intent of the House- 
passed Conte amendment could thereby 
be evaded. 

Similarly, large company-owned 
farms might be able to subdivide the 
ownership in order to qualify for sepa- 
rate agricultural payments, thereby cir- 
cumventing the intent of the House pro- 
vision. Those large companies unable to 
subdivide their ownership would be dis- 
criminated against and possibly could be 
forced out of business. 

Such a limit, which fails to provide any 
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substitute program for the protection of 
farm industries affected by the amend- 
ment would seriously disrupt several of 
America’s basic farm programs which 
help provide a cornucopia of foodstuffs 
and fibers at moderate prices. 

As the House limitation is written, 
sugar producers are exempt from the 
$20,000 ceiling. But all my colleagues 
should understand that if approved, the 
House provision would be followed by 
an amendment to place a similar $20,000 
limitation on compliance payments to 
sugar producers. Proponents of the 
limitation have made this clear in the 
past. 

Such a limitation would be grossly 
unfair to sugar farmers in America. It 
would deny them an important part of 
their farm income by cutting back on 
their compliance payments under the 
Sugar Act. Yet it would not allow them 
to recoup this loss through price ad- 
justments in the marketplace or through 
repeal of the Federal excise tax of 50 
cents per hundredweight on all sugar 
refined in the United States. 

The fact is, the proposed $20,000 limi- 
tation if extended to sugar would leave 
standing the Federal excise tax. It would 
also leave standing the provision in the 
Sugar Act which effectively provides a 
ceiling on the price of sugar a domestic 
sugar farmer can obtain for his crop. 

The Sugar Act controls sugar prices. 
It controls sugar production. It estab- 
lishes sources of sugar supply. It includes 
tax and payback provisions—compliance 
payments—which are not subsidies, but 
are part of Federal regulations of the 
sugar industry. 

Payments are made to domestic sugar 
producers who comply with production 
restrictions, pay “fair” wages to work- 
ers, agree not to employ child labor, and 
if they are processors pay “fair” prices 
for sugar cane. 

These payments are made out of the 
U.S. Treasury out of funds obtained 
from the Treasury’s collection of the ex- 
cise tax on all sugar, foreign and do- 
mestic, processed in the United States. 

Over the life of the Sugar Act, the 
Federal Government has profited to the 
tune of $549 million on the sugar pro- 
gram. In other words, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has collected more than half 
a billion dollars more in sugar excise 
taxes than it has paid out in compli- 
ance payments to domestic sugar pro- 
ducers. 

Under the Sugar Act, smaller produc- 
ers of sugar receive more per ton in com- 
pliance payments than large producers. 
Growers who produce 350 tons of sugar 
or less are entitled to the maximum au- 
thorized compliance payment of $16 a 
ton—or 80 cents per hundredweight. 
Large growers receive less per ton, with 
largest producers paid $6 a ton. 

Last year, compliance payments to 
Hawaii producers totaled $10,840,000 
whereas the excise tax paid on Hawaii 
sugar totaled $12,319,060. So even un- 
der the present Sugar Act, excise taxes 
on Hawaii sugar exceeded compliance 
payments to Hawaii sugar producers. 

If a $20,000 limitation on payments 
were imposed, the excise tax on Hawaii 
sugar would still be collected—approxi- 
mately $12 million—and Hawaii sugar 
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producers could collect in compliance 
payments only about $1,639,000. 

The consequence of such a limitation 
in my State of Hawaii, which produces 
one-sixth of all the sugar produced in 
America, would be destruction of the 
sugar industry in Hawaii. It would de- 
stroy the jobs of some 11,300 year-round 
sugar workers in my State. Hawaii’s 
sugar workers are the highest paid agri- 
cultural workers in the world, earning 
$30 a day with fringe benefits. The sugar 
payroll in Hawaii annually runs about 
$71,700,000 including fringe benefits. 

Where would so many workers find 
substitute jobs? Where would Hawaii 
sugar producers find a new source of in- 
come? There are no alternative agri- 
cultural uses for most of the acreage now 
devoted to sugarcane in Hawaii. Only 
a tiny fraction of the land could be con- 
verted to produce income. 

Last year, the payment made to 
Hawaii’s largest sugar producers was $7 
a ton; whereas the payment to Hawaii's 
smallest producer was $16 per ton. 

Total compliance payments last year 
to Hawaiian sugar companies ranged 
from a low of $53,542 to a high of 
$1,311,267, with the majority of com- 
panies, who are large sugar producers, 
receiving over $200,000. 

These large payments are necessitated 
by the special nature of sugarcane pro- 
duction. Unlike many other agricultural 
commodities, sugarcane needs vast 
acreages in order to attain high effi- 
ciency. Hawaii sugar producers must 
plant enormous acreage before they can 
produce a high output of cane and 
achieve the efficiency of labor that will 
make Hawaii’s sugar competitive in the 
marketplace. 

There are about 240,000 acres devoted 
to cane, and at least one-half of this 
acreage must be irrigated. Because of 
Hawaii’s mountainous terrain, expansion 
of acreage is limited and costly. Sugar 
producers have spent large sums of their 
own money—none Federal—to develop 
and operate wells, reservoirs, ditches, and 
tunnels of the elaborate irrigation sys- 
tems now in use. Hawaii’s sugar industry 
also spends more than $244 million an- 
nually on sugar research—an activity 
financed by the producers since 1895. We 
have had a sugar research program for 
more than 70 years. As a result of the 
Hawaii sugar industry’s own efforts, 
Hawaii has one of the highest sugar 
yields per acre of any area of the world. 

Efficiency per acre is a “must” for 
Hawaii’s sugar producers, considering 
the cost of modern equipment, the cost 
of its skilled labor, and the great dis- 
tance of Hawaii from mainland markets. 
Hawaii's closest market for sugar is San 
Francisco, some 2,400 miles away. Most 
of the Hawaiian sugar is refined at 
Crockett, near San Francisco, and is 
marketed in 26 Western and Midwestern 
States, including Alaska. 

These are some of the compelling rea- 
sons for development and operation of 
large farming units in Hawaii. There are 
24 large sugar plantations which pro- 
duce some 93 percent of Hawaii’s sugar. 
The other 7 percent is produced by 750 
small independent growers. As I have 
already stated, the small producers re- 
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ceive higher compliance payments per 
ton than the large producers; that is, 
$16 per ton as compared to $7 for large 
producers. Since compliance payments 
are based on total farm production and 
most Hawaiian sugar is produced on the 
large plantation company farms, many 
of the total payments are large. 

In every year since the inception of 
the Sugar Act 35 years ago, the excise 
tax paid on sugar produced in Hawaii 
has substantially exceeded the compli- 
ance payments to our sugar companies. 

Over the period of the last 10 years, 
a majority of the sugar producers in 
Hawaii would have operated at a net loss 
if there were no compliance payments. 
In fact, many of our companies were in 
the red even with these payments. Any 
lowering of the ceiling on compliance 
payments would sound the death knell 
for Hawaii’s sugar industry. 

It would be an economic disaster for 
my State, which is the largest sugar 
producing State, 

The $20,000 limitation, if extended to 
sugar, which it will be if the House pro- 
vision on cotton, feed grains, and wheat 
is approved, would plunge the economy 
of Hawaii into a tailspin from which it 
would be very difficult to recover. 

It would destroy the jobs of more than 
11,300 sugar workers and the invest- 
ment of 12,500 individual stockholders in 
Hawaii’s $200,000,000 sugar industry. 
More than two-thirds of the stockholders 
live in Hawaii. 

While I have spoken in some detail 
about the adverse effect of a $20,000 
ceiling on payments to sugar producers 
in Hawaii, there is no question the lim- 
itation would also place the sugar indus- 
try in other domestic areas in serious 
jeopardy. 

I remind my colleagues that the sugar 
program has been in operation for 35 
years. Congress has reexamined and ex- 
tended the basic legislation some 12 
times during these 35 years. Yet the pro- 
gram has remained substantially un- 
changed. This is proof of how well it 
has worked. 

From the standpoint of the American 
consumer, the sugar program has worked 
exceptionally well. American consumers 
today pay less for their sugar than con- 
sumers in practically all of the developed 
nations of the world and less than is paid 
in some of the undeveloped countries of 
Africa and Asia. The retail price of sugar 
has gone up less in recent years in Amer- 
ica than the price of most other staples 
on the grocery shelf. And, remember, the 
sugar program is self-financing, even re- 
turning a profit of $549 million to the 
U.S. Treasury. 

In conclusion, I shall summarize my 
strong opposition to the House provision 
to impose a $20,000 limitation on pay- 
ments to cotton, feed grains, and wheat 
producers. 

First, it will cost $160 million more for 
the cotton program than existing law and 
may well cost more for the other pro- 
grams. It may well hurt small farmers far 
more than large producers. 

Second, it would use the agriculture 
appropriations bill to effect substantive 
changes in farm programs, which if 
changed at all should be done in the agri- 
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culture authorizing legislation. The De- 
partment of Agriculture is currently at 
work on new farm authorization pro- 
posals and expects to submit them to 
Congress this fall for consideration in 
time to complete congressional action by 
next spring at the latest. 

Third, it would keep controls on large 
farmers but would deny them payments 
of more than $20,000 for complying with 
these controls. 

Fourth, it discriminates against large 
farmers and legal entities. 

Fifth, it discriminates against stock- 
holders of companies who operate large 
farm enterprises. 

Sixth, it would very likely invite sub- 
terfuge. 

Seventh, it would seriously disrupt 
some of America’s major farm programs, 
which help provide a cornucopia of food- 
stuffs and fibers at moderate prices. It 
fails to provide any substitute program 
for the protection of American farmers 
affected by the amendment. 

Eighth, if adopted, the House limita- 
tion of $20,000 would lead to a similar 
limitation on payments to sugar pro- 
ducers. This would cause the death of the 
sugar industry in Hawaii and would seri- 
ously disrupt the sugar industry else- 
where in America. 

I strongly urge support of the commit- 
tee amendment striking the House provi- 
sions setting a $20,000 ceiling on pay- 
ments to farm producers of cotton, feed 
grains, and wheat. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I was 
around here 35 years ago when we en- 
acted the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
Henry Wallace was the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and Marvin Jones, now the chief 
justice of the Court of Claims, was the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. 

The logic of what we tried to do was to 
cut the surplus and raise prices. Those 
were the days of the campaign that 
caused 15 million little pigs to go into 
the rendering basket. 

Today it is not exactly the same. It is 
land retirement. The subsidy policies 
have been rather costly, and they have 
not been very satisfactory. However, the 
program had one virtue. It was uniformly 
applied. 

In this world we do not get something 
for nothing. We may put on a ceiling of 
$20,000, but we will get $20,000 worth of 
acreage taken out of cultivation. 

What about the remainder? We either 
take it out or it goes back into cultiva- 
tion. In that event up goes the surplus, 
down goes the price, and up go the sub- 
sidies. 

We cannot beat it. We cannot beat it 
with this kind of gimmick. That is why I 
am opposed to it. The Farm Bureau is 
opposed to it. And I think that those 
who understand the program are op- 
posed to it. 

What would be the justification? I 
think I know. Of course, this is politically 
distasteful. It does not sound good that a 
farmer gets $100,000 or $200,000 or $400,- 
000 for not growing things. However, it 
is forgotten that he surrendered that 
much acreage. This is no one-way street. 

If the Senate wants to dump this pro- 
gram, all right; but let us dump the 
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whole business and be through with it. 
This is a good way to dump it. If this 
acreage is taken out in any other way, 
it will go into some other kind of pro- 
gram. There will be competition and sur- 
pluses, and then we will be back to the 
old grind. 

I think this proposal is a colossal blun- 
der. That is one reason why, together 
with 20 other Senators, I introduced the 
Farm Bureau bill last week, the idea 
being to get rid of these acreages, to get 
rid of quotas, to get rid of this and that, 
and finally to give the Department of 
Agriculture a chance to take 10 million 
acres out of cultivation every year, even 
if it is necessary to do it on a bid basis 
and do it for entire farms. To me, that is 
a better approach. 

Then if we phase out all the ideas that 
we pursue at the present time, it can be 
done over a 5-year period, and we can 
finally get around to a market economy. 
But this way is not the proper approach. 

I earnestly hope that the Senate will 
not approve either this ceiling or any 
other ceiling that may be offered in the 
course of the debate on the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on the amendment I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on June 4, 1969, I testified before the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on 
the Agriculture and Related Agencies, of 
which I am a member, against the plac- 
ing of a limit of $20,000 on the amount 
of money a farmer can receive under our 
agricultural programs. After a compre- 
hensive hearing, this subcommittee rec- 
ommended that this hastily conceived 
provision be dropped from H.R. 11612. 
The full committee concurred with this 
recommendation. 

Our agricultural programs were de- 
signed to meet the problems created in 
our farm community by a depression, a 
world war, a booming economy, spiral- 
ing inflation, increasing technology, and 
many other factors. They are extremely 
complex. Any effort to limit payments or 
to change any segment of these programs 
should be well thought out and care- 
fully planned to be sure that the family 
farmer is receiving an adequate and just 
income. An across-the-board limitation, 
such as the one dropped from H.R. 11612, 
effected without sufficient groundwork 
and exhaustive study, would indiscrimi- 
nately have eliminated many family 
farmers and destroyed the voluntary 
crop limitation programs. 

In reply to a questionnaire sent out 
by the University of Texas as a part of 
an extensive study that their cotton eco- 
nomic research unit was conducting on 
the effects of a $20,000 payment limi- 
tation, some cotton farmers stated that 
they could not stay in business if such a 
limitation, or any limitation, should go 
into effect. They would not be able to pay 
the high prices for equipment, parts, 
and labor. Without subsidy payments 
and loan programs, they would lose their 
bank credit and would be out of business. 

Because of the snapback provision un- 
der section 402 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1965, a limitation such as the one 
under H.R. 11612 and dropped by the 
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Senate Committee on Appropriations 
would not accomplish the purpose for 
which it was intended. This kind of a 
limitation would place the cotton pro- 
gram into a loan-and-redemption or a 
buy-and-sell situation which would only 
increase the Government’s cost of ad- 
ministering the program. 

The present wheat supply manage- 
ment program requires farmers to divert 
a specified number of acres from wheat 
production each year to balance supply 
with demand. If the program does not 
attract sufficient acres into the diverted 
pool, the management of supply fails; 
and the program will not work. If one 
farmer is required to divert 10 times as 
many acres as another, he should be 
compensated accordingly. If he is not 
proportionately compensated, he will not 
participate. If he does not participate 
and a specified number of acres must 
still be diverted, then they must neces- 
sarily come by additional reductions in 
allotments to the smaller farmers re- 
maining in compliance. This would un- 
necessarily penalize the smaller farmer 
as well as defeat the intent of the pro- 
gram. I should also point out that the 
farmer diverting 10 times as many acres 
also has 10 times the investment in his 
diverted acres, pays 10 times as much 
taxes on these acres, and has surren- 
dered 10 times as much productive ca- 
pacity. 

Mr. President, it is possible to design 
a sound farm program that limits the 
number of dollars paid to any one 
farmer. However, legislative changes are 
needed. A simple amendment to the ap- 
propriations bill will not suffice. 

The present agricultural programs are 
scheduled to expire after the 1970 crop. 
I sincerely hope that this distinguished 
body will set aside any effort to limit 
payments until such time as our agri- 
cultural programs have been carefully 
and fully studied as a whole. Any re- 
vision should be carefully worked out in 
the Agriculture Committee and based on 
sound judgment and valid data to be 
certain that it will effectively accom- 
plish the purpose for which it is in- 
tended. To rashly slap it on an appro- 
priations bill without hearings by the 
legislative committee charged with ini- 
tial responsibility for studying this 
complicated policy, would be unwise at 
this time. This is particularly so when 
the basic law will expire in 1 year and 
is now under study both by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the legislative 
committees of Congress. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, over the 
past decade, the United States has wit- 
nessed revolutionary changes in rural 
America which transformed agriculture 
from an industry of 4 million units to 3 
million units, with a greater and greater 
number of these owned by large corpo- 
rations or wealthy individuals. What this 
means in terms of human lives is even 
more profound. In the mere 7 years 
from 1960 to 1967, farm population de- 
creased 31 percent—from 15.6 million to 
10.8 million. At the same time, Federal 
loan programs originally intended to as- 
sist and promote the family farm have 
been slighted because of tight budgetary 
demands brought on, principally, by our 
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military commitments in almost every 
corner of the world. 

Policymakers have judged, I fear, that 
what they would define as an “efficient” 
agriculture serves our national welfare 
better and calls less upon Federal re- 
sources than the small family owned 
unit. They have thus encouraged the 
migration of millions of rural people into 
urban.centers. I believe we are discover- 
ing that this mass migration into mega- 
lopolis is far more expensive in social 
costs—and if we were able to measure 
accurately, in actual dollar costs—than 
programs which should have preserved 
the family farm; encouraged individ- 
ually owned, small-town businesses, and 
resulted in the preservation and growth 
of rural communities. We are not doing 
this, but we have not lost the oppor- 
tunity. 

We need to turn the tide of rural mi- 
gration, without slighting urban needs. 
In fact, I believe we must take immediate 
and effective measures to eliminate urban 
slums, educate people for meaningful 
employment which will produce living 
wages, and create hope for them and 
their children. Urban and rural prob- 
lems are a part of the same problem and 
vigorous attention to revitalizing the 
rural economy will lift some of the pres- 
sure upon our urban complexes. 

It is to this purpose that I believe we 
must take greater advantage of existing 
farm programs. For example, although 
the rural electrification program is only 
one of the many Federal programs that 
need to be beefed up in order to improve 
rural areas, it is a vital and strategically 
placed program. The locally elected di- 
rectors of the nearly 1,000 rural electric 
systems in the country and the managers 
they hire, are well acquainted with the 
needs of their local rural communities. 
These rural systems have the means of 
accelerating rural growth. They are pro- 
viding essential electric service in most 
rural areas and through dependable low- 
cost electric service can encourage new 
developments. The rural electric loan 
program has demonstrated the wisdom 
of Federal loans to locally organized, lo- 
cally controlled groups. 

I wish to stress the loan aspect of the 
REA program. The rural electric systems 
have a nearly unparalled record of re- 
payment of their Federal loans. Their 
record is ample proof that the people of 
the United States are making a wise in- 
vestment in rural areas with this pro- 
gram, ample proof that local people can 
direct their own programs for community 
development. It is the acceleration of 
this kind of program—a catching up— 
that I wish to encourage. I believe, inci- 
dentally, that urban leaders should de- 
sign and seek similar programs to solve 
some of the problems of the central city— 
for example, to provide decent housing 
for millions of low-income families. 

So I support the $365 million REA 
loan fund appropriation before us as 
recommended by the Appropriations 
Committee Subcommittee on Agricul- 
ture and Related Agencies. In addition, I 
believe that the survey requested of REA 
Administrator David Hamil by the sub- 
committee will show that the Nation’s 
rural electric systems have a very large 
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backlog of unmet loan-fund needs—in 
the order of $400 million—which have ac- 
cumulated over the past several years 
of budgetary drought. When the Ad- 
ministrator’s report is in, I will support 
a meaningful and substantial supple- 
mental appropriation for the rural elec- 
trification program which will begin to 
help rural areas catch up with the eco- 
nomic development which has been al- 
lowed to slip by. A strong, growing rural 
electrification program is essential to 
rural development. The Congress will do 
well to start to direct its attention to 
crucial domestic needs by catching up 
with this and other programs which 
make Federal moneys available to local 
people striving to build their communi- 
ties. 

In conclusion, I believe we face critical 
domestic problems because we have been 
preoccupied by foreign commitments 
which have bloated one segment of our 
economy to the deep injury of other seg- 
ments. Our military spending must be 
put to the test of sound policy and 
prudent administration. Our economic 
life has been dominated by massive mili- 
tary procurement over the past decade, 
and we will have to pay dearly for the 
inflation this kind of prolonged, un- 
productive expenditure has created. 

Congress must, I believe, distinguish 
between vital defense needs and those 
unjustified programs developed by a 
military-industrial segment of the econ- 
omy ever ready to expand its domina- 
tion of our society. I believe we must 
begin to fashion new plowshares of 
social progress for America. We can 
save our cities from chaos. We can re- 
vitalize our rural areas. And we can 
begin this effort with proven programs 
like REA to nurture peace in the world 
through greater achievements of our 
agriculture. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, dur- 
ing debate upon the pending appropria- 
tion bill, amendments may be offered to 
establish arbitrary limitations on pay- 
ments authorized by law to those who 
participate in various agricultural pro- 
grams. I intend to oppose these amend- 
ments and I hope that they may be 
defeated. 

I will not take the time of the Senate 
to discuss the considerations which jus- 
tify provisions of law authorizing vari- 
ous types of payments to cooperating 
farmers. It is sufficient to say at this 
time that these payments come about 
because of public policy developed over 
a long period of time to stabilize agri- 
cultural production and the agricultural 
sector of our national economy. 

The principal purpose of these pay- 
ments is to induce farmers—large and 
small—to refrain from using their lands 
to produce agricultural commodities 
which would otherwise be grown and 
marketed. Without this inducement no 
one knows what products would be 
grown by which farmers and in what 
amounts. One possible result would be 
chaos throughout the agricultural sector 
of our economy as farmers might shift 
from one commodity to another or as 
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they might glut the marketplace with an 
overproduction of one or more of many 
commodities. The National Grange has 
estimated that imposition of limitations 
on payments under existing law might, 
in fact, cost the Federal Government an 
additional $160 million in 1970 by ac- 
tivating other provisions of law with 
respect to the production of cotton. 

Present farm policies have been 
adopted after thorough and careful con- 
sideration by the Agricultural Commit- 
tees of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and by the votes of both Houses 
of the Congress. 

Amendments to an appropriation bill 
do not provide the proper forum for 
determination of basic agricultural 
policy. The amendments to which I refer 
are opposed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee which reported the pending 
bill to the Senate. 

The proper forum for consideration 
of agricultural policy is the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. Dur- 
ing the 91st Congress modifications of 
agricultural policy will be proposed by the 
President and by Members of the Senate. 
These proposals will be carefully con- 
sidered by the Agriculture Committee 
and recommendations will be made to the 
Senate. Among other proposals, a bill 
was introduced last week by Senator 
DIRKSEN for himself and other Senators. 
No doubt other proposals will be made 
later during the present session of the 
Congress. 

I urge the Senate to reject amendments 
to place arbitrary limitations upon pay- 
ments under farm programs which were 
designed to benefit the Nation as a whole 
and were intended to affect all agricul- 
tural producers in the same way. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, on 
June 4, 1969, the Honorable Clifford M. 
Hardin, Secretary of Agriculture, ap- 
peared before the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. At that time, he testified on 
the proposed payment limitations under 
the commodity programs, now under 
consideration. 

In his testimony, Secretary Hardin 
offered a list of 10 specific questions con- 
cerning this program, such as how many 
farms and how many dollars and what 
share of the production would be affected 
by a $20,000 limitation. Additionally, he 
discussed the issue of any possible sav- 
ings and the aspects of the so-called 
snapback provisions. 

I think Secretary Hardin’s statement 
in opposition to limitations was clear, 
concise, and complete, and I would re- 
spectfully recommend that every Mem- 
ber of this body give it close study. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE CLIFFORD M. 
HARDIN, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcom- 
mittee, I am here in response to your in- 
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vitation to clarify, if I can, a number of 
issues regarding the effect of placing limita- 
tions on the amount of money that can be 
paid to any one producer in connection with 
our commodity programs, Many such issues, 
some of them quite technical, were raised 
in the House debate on the agricultural ap- 
propriations bill. Presumably similar ques- 
tions will be raised when the appropriations 
bill comes before the Senate. 

The questions to which I address myself 
are these: 

1. How many farmers and how many dol- 
lars and what share of the production would 
be affected by a $20,000 payment limit. 

2. Would a limitation on payments result 
in a saving to the government and if so, 
how much? 

3. Approximately what share of the pay- 
ment, crop by crop, consists of inducements 
to limit acreage and what share consists of 
income supplements? 

4. Specifically, what is the snap-back pro- 
vision for cotton? 

5. What options are open to the Secretary 
under the snap-back provision? 

6. What would be the added cost of run- 
ning the cotton program under the snap- 
back provision? 

7. Would it be possible to operate a suc- 
cessful cotton program if payment limita- 
tions were in effect and if the snap-back pro- 
vision were repealed? 

8. Would it be possible to finance payments 
in excess of $20,000 from certain CCC funds 
which are not directly covered by the appro- 
priations bill? 

9. Would a payment limitation, written 
into the 1970 Appropriations Act, be specifi- 
cally restricted to payments made during 
fiscal 1970? 

10, Finally, what position does the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture take on the matter of 
payment limitations? 

I now address myself to these questions. 
My answers will be as factual as I can make 
them. 

1. How many farmers and how many dol- 
lars and what share of the production of 
various crops would be affected by a $20,000 
limit on payments? 

We have studied the payments made dur- 
ing calendar year 1968 for all programs, par- 
ticularly for cotton wheat and feed grains. 
Our analysis, which was begun before the 
recent House debate, has been primarily in 
terms of individual commodity programs. 
The Conte limitation relates to the individ- 
ual producer, who may be in more than one 
commodity program. Therefore, our figures 
will not show the exact effect of the Conte 
amendment. But we have done enough addi- 
tional work so that we know that our 
presentation reflects the general situation 
reasonably well. We will continue our studies 
and will be in position to report further if 
you wish. 

Payment limitations of $20,000 in 1968 
would have affected, for cotton alone, 5,159 
cotton farmers, 1.2 percent of those cotton 
farmers to whom we make payments. For 
feed grains alone, 877 feed grain producers 
would have been affected, one-tenth of one 
percent of those feed grain farmers who re- 
celved payments. And for wheat alone, 702 
wheat growers would have been affected, 
again one-tenth of one percent of those in 
the program. The number of dollars paid to 
these three groups receiving more than 
$20,000 totaled $215 million for cotton, $26 
million for feed grain, and $21 million for 
wheat, a total of $262 million. The propor- 
tion of production that would have been 
affected was 28 percent of the cotton crop, 
2 percent of the feed grain crop, and 3 per- 
cent of the wheat crop. These and related 
facts are summarized in tables 1 and 2. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF PRODUCERS AND AMOUNT OF PAYMENTS BY SIZE OF PAYMENT, FOR EACH OF 3 
PROGRAMS, UNITED STATES, 1968 


[Dollars in thousands] 


Cotton 


Number of 
producers 


Amount of 


Payments in excess of — payment 


Wheat 


Number of 
producers 


Feed grain 


Amount of 
payment 


Number of 


producers Certificates 


$560, 282 
477,931 
347, 211 
214, 585 
149, 270 


79, 422 52, 395 
29, 120 21, 866 

5, 335 4, 663 
877 702 
233 0, 448 213 


$305, 121 
188, 333 


$431, 995 
241, 566 


TABLE 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCERS AND AMOUNT OF PAYMENTS BY PROGRAMS TO PRODUCERS 
RECEIVING IN EXCESS OF SPECIFIED AMOUNTS, UNITED STATES, 1968 


[In percent} 


Number of producers 


Cotton 
program 


Feed grain 


Payment in excess of— program 


2. 5. 
7. 2. 
3. . 
1, 


The above discussion relates to those pro- 
ducers who would be affected by the limita- 
tion on a single commodity basis. In addi- 
tion there are other producers affected by 
the $20,000 limitation because of a com- 
bination of cotton, feed grain and wheat 
program payments. Under 1968 programs 
8,890 producers were so affected, constituting 
four-tenths of one percent of all producers 
receiving payments under these programs. 
This group of producers received payments 
totaling $240 million for cotton, $56 million 
for feed grains, and $39 million for wheat, or 
a total of $335 million. Table 3 shows the 
figures: 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF PAYEES RECEIVING $20,000 OR MORE! 
AND THEIR TOTAL PAYMENTS BY KIND OF PROGRAM OR 
COMBINATION OF PROGRAMS, 1968 


Number of Amount of pay- 


Programs payees ment (millions) 


eat. aey , 794 
Cotton, feed grain, or wheat____ 28,890 


1 Payments from the 3 commodity programs listed. Entries for 
each program shown refer to payees receiving a payment of some 
size for that program. 

2 Net number of payees; some payees appear in 2 or all pro- 
grams listed above. 


Table 4 indicates the incidence of the pay- 
ment limitations by states and by crops. 
This table includes wool and sugar. Half of 
the producers receiving payments in excess 
of $20,000 were cotton growers. The states 


Amount of payment 


Wheat 
program 


Cotton 
program 


Wheat 
program 


Feed grain 
program 


72.2 

61.5 7 
44.7 6 
27.6 


1. 
L. 


1. 
5. 
0. 
2. 


most affected were in the South and in the 
West. 

2. Would the limitation on payments re- 
sult in a saving to the government? As I 
shall shortly show, the limitation on pay- 
ments would trigger a snap-back provision 
for cotton that would increase the cost to 
government for the cotton program. We esti- 
mate this increased cost at about $160 mil- 
lion. 

There are other reasons to support the con- 
clusion that the limitation on payments 
would bring about very little savings, if any, 
and might result in a net increase in cost. 
First, a considerable proportion of the farms 
subject to the limitation would undoubt- 
edly be split up or leased out in such a 
fashion as to escape the limitation. We 
could prevent some of this but not all by 
any means. Many such changes are con- 
stantly occurring and are entirely legal. We 
estimate, for example, that perhaps as much 
as 70 to 85 percent of the potential cotton 
acreage affected by the $20,000 limit would 
be able to maintain its eligibility for full 
payment. 

Secondly, if a given acreage is to be re- 
tired from crops and if payments are the 
means of doing this, and if a payment limit 
is in effect, we would have to divert more 
acreage out of the smaller farms, which would 
be the only likely cooperators. With feed 
grain, which is the best example of a pro- 
gram having resource adjustment as its 
dominant feature, it would cost considera- 
bly more to run the program with payment 
limitations than without, 


TABLE 4.—PRODUCERS RECEIVING $20,000 OR MORE FROM SPECIFIED PROGRAMS, 1968 


All 
programs 


Feed 


grain Wheat 


Mississippi.. 
Missouri. ee 
Montana. 


Virginia. 
Washington.. 
Wisconsin... 


1 Includes payments to payees receiving $20,000 or more from all programs and includes some wool (or sugar) payments. 


3. Approximately what share of these pay- 
ments, crop by crop, consists of inducements 
to limit acreage and what share consists of 
income supplements? 

There are two myths floating about, one to 
the effect that these payments are wholly 
for resource adjustment and the other that 
they are entirely income supplements, 

It is easier to refute these two myths than 
it is to establish what are indeed the facts, 
because the matter is very complex. Our 
judgment is that for the 1968 crop, the 
breakdown was about as follows: 


Percent of payments 


For income 
supplement 


For resource 
adjustment 


51 


Thus it will be seen that a limitation on 
payments would have a sharply different 
program effect, crop by crop. The method by 
which this breakdown was made is too com- 
plex to include in my testimony. The basic 
idea is that all payments made for diversion 
were in fact payments for resource adjust- 
ment, and that some part of the payments 
for price support or certificates were also an 
inducement to restrict planting. I can supply 
the background material for the record if 
you wish. 

4. Specifically, what is the snap-back pro- 
vision for cotton? 

The enactment of a payment limitation 
would bring into effect the so-called “snap- 
back” provision in the cotton legislation. 
The snap-back provision (Section 103(d) (12) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
which was enacted as a part of the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1965) provides that 
if as a result of payment limitations the 
Department is unable to make available to 
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all cooperators through payments the full 
amount of price support to which they would 
otherwise be entitled, then the Department 
is obligated to provide price support at not 
less than 65 percent of parity though loans 
or purchases and the payment limitation 
would not be applicable. 

5. What options are open to the Secretary 
under the snap-back provision? 

The question has been raised whether the 
snap-back provision could be carried out in 
a manner which will still make cotton pro- 
ducers subject to the payment limitation. 
The question arises out of the existence of 
language in the snap-back provision which 
gives the Secretary permissive authority, as 
one method of providing the price support, 
to carry out a simultaneous purchase of 
cotton from producers at the support price 
and resale to them at a lower price. The 
argument is that such a transaction would 
constitute a payment and that if the pro- 
gram were carried out exclusively through 
that method, the limitation would still ap- 
ply. It is our conclusion, however, that we 
could not legally restrict the method of pro- 
viding price support to one to which the 
payment limitation would be applicable since 
that would defeat the very purpose for which 
the provision was enacted. We feel that we 
would be required to carry it out in a man- 
ner which will make available to all coop- 
erators price support at not less than 65 
percent of parity through loan or purchase 
on all cotton produced on their 1970 acreage 
allotments. 

6. What would be the added cost of run- 
ning the cotton program under the snap- 
back provision? 

The snap-back provisions for cotton, which 
would be activated in the event payment 
limitations are invoked by the Congress, 
would provide that: 

A. Price support for cotton would be not 
less than 65 percent or more than 90 per- 
cent of parity. 

B. Price support may be carried out 
through simultaneous purchase of cotton 
at the support level and resale at a lower 
level—or through loans under which the cot- 
ton could be redeemed by the grower at a 
price lower than the amount of the loan. 

C. Such resale or redemption price would 
be that which the Secretary determines will 
provide orderly marketing of cotton during 
the harvest season and will retain an ade- 
quate share of the world market for cotton 
produced in the U.S. 

If the snap-back provision is invoked, CCC 
operations would be affected as follows: 

A. It is estimated that production would 
amount to 14 million bales or about 2 million 
bales above the current crop. This is based 
on the 16.2 million acre national allotment 
with an allowance for some voluntary diver- 
sion. 

B. The 1970 crop loan rate, basis middling 
l-inch cotton, would increase from 20.25 
cents per pound (90 percent of the estimated 
world price) to around 31.5 to 32 cents per 
pound (65 percent of the current parity 
price). 

C. Practically all cotton would be placed 
under the CCC loan or purchase program. 
The cotton would either be redeemed by pro- 
ducers at a lower price or acquired by CCC 
and sold at a lower price. 

D. The work load in the county offices and 
in the New Orleans Commodity Office would 
probably be expanded in the proportion of 14 
million bales to the 4.4 million bales of the 
1968 crop placed under loan, 

E. More storage facilities would be required 
to handle the larger production. Storage 
costs, reconcentration activity, and transpor- 
tation costs would increase substantially. 

F, The total increase in CCC inventory 
would be an estimated 2.1 million bales. 

G. The additional cotton production (1.5 
million bales) would add materially to our 
problem of surplus cottonseed oil and surplus 
cottonseed meal, 

Table 5 provides the pertinent statistics. 
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7. Would it be possible to operate a suc- 
cessful cotton program if payment limitations 
were in effect and if the snap-back provision 
were repealed? 

This would be very difficult. Under present 
legislation, marketing quotas are in effect for 
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cotton. Heavy penalties are provided for 
overplanting, about 23.6 cents per pound, 
With quotas in effect and a limit on pay- 
ments, large growers would be compelled to 
stay in the program but would be denied the 
advantages of the program. 


TABLE 5.—UPLAND COTTON: ESTIMATES OF BASIC DATA FOR 1968 THROUGH 1970 CROPS (BASED ON PRESENT PROGRAM) 
AND 1970 UNDER THE SNAPBACK PROVISION 


Item 


Briar abso" (thousands): 


CAP, oR Adjustment, etc.. 
Diverted for payment... 


Field: Pound per acre harvested... 

Supply and utilization (1,000 bates): 
Production (including im) 
Beginning stocks (including preseason ginnings). 
tn le disappearance. 


stocks July X 
Support price per poun $ g 
Support price per pound pied of crops) conte) 
Price support payment rate (cents) 
Diversion payment rate (cents)... 
Producer payments. 
Farm value of production (million dollars) 


Total (million dollars). 


Major receipts or expenditures (million dollars): 
Net change in stocks at loan rate... 
Storage, handling, and loan settleme: 
Producer payments 
Snapback loss on sales or loan repay 

ety price support expenditures 

Public Law 480. 

Estimated major e meyer 

Change in CCC stoci 


1 Vol, 
HAR 


Some people have suggested that payment 
limitations could be made operable for cot- 
ton if the snap-back provision were re- 
pealed. Our studies indicate that greater 
changes than these are required if payment 
limitations are to be made workable, 

8. Would it be possible to finance payments 
in excess of $20,000 from certain CCC funds 
which are not directly covered by the ap- 
propriations bill? 

The suggestion has been made that since 
the limitation is only a limit on the funds 
appropriated by this Act, it could be avoided 
by using funds of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation which are on hand or those 
funds which are received from the repay- 
ment of loans or sale of commodities to ad- 
minister the program. It is our view, how- 
ever, that the limitation would be an effec- 
tive legal limitation upon us, and that we 
could not use other funds to avoid it. 

9. Would a payment limitation, written 
into the 1970 Appropriations Act, be spe- 
cifically limited to payments made during 
fiscal 1970? 

The question has also been raised whether 
the payment limitation would expire on 
June 30, 1970, or whether it would continue 
to apply after June 30, 1970, to the crops 
planted during the fiscal year 1970. This 
question assumes, of course, that the pay- 
ment limitation might not be continued in 
the appropriation for fiscal year 1971. A sim- 
ilar question arose in connection with the 
$50,000 limitation on price support which 
was included in the Appropriation Act for 
fiscal year 1960. The Comptroller General of 
the United States ruled that such limitation 
applied to all of the 1960 production of those 
commodities for which the 1960 program 
was approved on or before June 30, 1960, 
notwithstanding that the regulations imple- 
menting such programs were not completed 
until after June 30, 1960, and notwithstand- 
ing that the actual loans and purchases were 
not made until after June 30, 1960. That 


rts and city crop)_.-...---.-----.- 


1970 crop 
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(million bales) (from June 30 of prior year)... 


decision would appear to be applicable to 
this limitation. 

In view of the importance of the questions 
of legal interpretation which have arisen in 
connection with the limitation, I am asking 
the Comptroller General for his opinion on 
such questions. Our submission develops at 
some length the basis for the views I have just 
expressed concerning these questions. I can 
supply it for the record if you wish. 

10. What position does the Department of 
Agriculture take on payment limitations? 

My position is as stated during the debate 
in the House, At that time I sent the follow- 
ing message to members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives: 

“The Department of Agriculture believes it 
is possible to design a sound farm program 
that limits the number of dollars that can be 
paid to any one farmer for programs following 
the 1970 crop year. 

“However, to make such a limitation effec- 
tive, legislative changes are needed. With only 
the simple amendment that is possible in 
connection with appropriation bills, the so- 
called ‘snap-back’ provision for cotton would 
come into effect. The cotton program would 
then become subject to a loan-and-redemp- 
tion or a buy-and-sell-back arrangement that 
would increase costs while the large producers 
would escape the intent of the payment 
limitation. 

“A simple amendment to the appropria- 
tions bill will not suffice. The Department is 
ready to work with the legislative committees 
on basic changes in the legislation and has 
modifications to suggest. 

“The preferred time for considering these 
changes would be later in this session or early 
next session, when consideration must be 
given to the type of legislation that is to re- 
place present laws. These laws are scheduled 
to expire after the 1970 crop.” 

I have not discussed limitations on pay- 
ments under the wool and sugar programs, I 
have excluded wool because the expressed in- 
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tent of the payments is to increase produc- 
tion. Sugar is excluded because it already has 
& limitation on payments, albeit a very mod- 
erate one. Additionally sugar, along with 
wool, has an element of production incentive. 
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Appended to my statement are a number 
of tables that will provide added factual 
background, in the event that you should 
wish it. I assure you, gentlemen, that we have 
examined and are examining the whole ques- 
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tion of payment limitations with great care, 
having been quite sure that the question 
would arise, and being equally sure that the 
best judgments would emerge if all the 
known facts were made available. 


TABLE 6.—FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCER PAYMENTS, EXCLUDING WOOL AND SUGAR PROGRAM PAYMENTS, UNITED STATES, CALENDAR YEAR 1968 


Producers 
Cumula- 
tive 


percent 
distri- 
bution 


Payment range Number 


Total amount of payments 


Percent 
distri- 
bution 


Million 


dollars Payment range 


Less than $100. 
$100 to $1 
00 to $4: 


281, 413 


83 


g 

g 
288 
git 


8 
g 


1; 


. > NNPAPPOSNOS 
MONCEUNMOWOKOY 


=8 33357 
esense 
$3 


S 
A 
—_ 


> 


SIOMArysoOon~wwo 


senenses 
BESESSESSER= 


>o 


1 Includes payments under following ASCS programs: cotton, feed grain, wheat, milk indemnity, 
agricultural conservation, emergency conservation, Appalachia, cropland conversion, conservation 


reserve, and cropland adjustment. 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


$1,000,000 and over.. 
Subtotal... 
Wool payments.. 
Sugar payments____ 
Undistributed funds 3. 


= r 
Propp NpSa Nm o 
MOOD 00 OMIN & 
WROSUO=SODWHS 


‘Includes a 
to vendors aed 
etc. 

Note: Sum of individual percen 
totals shown because of rounding. 


not accountable to 


Number 


Producers Total amount of payments 
Cumula- 
wa 
percen 
distri- 
bution 


Percent 
distri- 
bution 


Percent 
distri- 
bution 


Million 
dollars 


proximately $90 to $100,000,000 ACP (CMS advances) cost sharing made directly 


individual farm operators, payments to unidentified producers, 


tages and individual total amount of payments may differ from 


TABLE 7.—MAJOR PROGRAM CHANGES HAVING A BEARING ON TOTAL PAYMENTS EARNED BY PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS, 1967 TO 1969 


Price-support payment rate on 65 percent of farm 
allotment (cents per pound) 
Diversion payment rate (cents per poun 
Required diversion 
_ Additional diversion 
Diversion acreage 1 (percent allotment): 
Required diversion 
Maximum diversion (percent allotment) 
Planting 
Not planting 2 


Corn, 


sorghum 


Grains included: 


Diversion payment rate 
Required diversion... 
Additional diversion. 

Diversion acreage (percent 
Required diversion... 
Maximum diversion ? 


1 Small farm provisions differ, but have not been outlined. 


2 Farms not desiring to plant cotton will earn diversion payments based on the required diver- 


sion percentage times the effective allotment. : 
3 Except farms with bases of 26 to 125 acres could divert 25 
plant feed grains. 


1967 1968 1969 Item 


Cotton, upland 


12.24 
10.76 
6. 00 


National acreage allotment 
Domestic certificate allocation on 
(percent). 


Diversion payment rate: 

5.0 Minimum diversion 
35 
5 


Feed grains 


Corn, grain 


rain Corn, grain sorghum, 


sorghum 


National acreage allotment- . .- 
Price-support payment rate on 
per pound) 


4 Based on May 1969 parity. 
£50 percent of county loan rate. 


acres for payment if they do not 


Domestic certificate value (per bushel)... . 


1967 1968 


Wheat 


68, 200,000 59,300,000 51,600, 000 


project 
40 43 
$1. 38 4 $1.50 
0 
© 
15 
50 


Wool 


- 262 
355 


Cotton ELS 


70,500 
8.69 


TABLE 8.—NUMBER OF PAYEES, TOTAL PAYMENTS, AND AVERAGE PAYMENTS, BY KIND OF PROGRAM AND BY PAYMENT SIZE FOR 1968 


For payees receiving total payments of —t 


More than $4,999 


Number of 


Program 
a) 


More than $9,999 


More than $19,999 


Amount of 
payments 
(in thousands) 


(3) 


Amount of 
_ _ payments 
(in thousands) 


Number of 
payees 


Average 
payment 


(4) 


payees 


Amount of 
Number of payments 
payees (in thousands) 


(8) (9) 


Average 
payment 


(e2) 


Average 
payment 


(10) 


Cotton. 


$520, 107 
332, 803 
273, 654 

31, 363 
50 


$11, 303 
4,454 


Cotton, feed grain, wheat, or wool 
See footnotes at end of table. 
CXV. 1164—Part 14 


1,157,977 


$18, 521 $244, 477 
6, 804 58, 948 
42, 237 
10, 317 

24 


$33, 033 
10, 333 
9, 857 
21, 858 
3,429 
35, 902 


5,705 


356, 003 
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TABLE 8.—NUMBER OF PAYEES, TOTAL PAYMENTS, AND AVERAGE PAYMENTS, BY KIND OF PROGRAM AND BY PAYMENT SIZE FOR 1968—Continued 


Number of 
payees 


Program 


ECM 
Ap alachia. 
c 


2 
7,672 


For payees receiving total payments of—? 


More than $4,999 


Amount a 
paymen 
Cin thousands) 


Average Number of 


payment 
(4) 


More than $9,999 


Amount of 
payments 
payees (in thousands) 


More than $19,999 


Amount of 
Number of payments 


Average j 
payees (in thousands) 


payment 


Average 
payment 


(0) 


$5, 679 
8, 649 
435 

1, 092 
462 


2, 967 
2, 664 


$12, 959 


114, 334 


1 “Total payments” refers to all programs. shown in col. 1. Entries for each program shown 
refer to payees receiving a payment of some size for that program. 


1, 270, 222 11,110 36, 008 


739 559 


20, 539 10, 079 


2 Payments were occasionally combined in 1 check. 


TABLE 9.—PAYMENTS TO FARMERS OF $20,000 OR MORE UNDER COTTON, WHEAT, AND FEED GRAIN PROGRAMS, 1968, 25 LEADING STATES 


Total 
(millions) 


Excess payee 
(millions) (thousands) 


Average Wheat 


per 


Feedgrains 


Average 


Total Average 
(millions) (thousands) 


Total 
(millions) (thousands) 


. Mississippi 

. Arizona... 

. Arkansas.. 

. Alabama... 

. Louisiana. 
Kansas... 

9. Georgia 

. South Carolina 

. New Mexico.. 

. Washington 

. Missouri... 

, Colorado... 

. Nebraska. _ 


- 
ot. Se NNNESMSOCNMs 


. Oregon. 
. Idaho 


0. 
21. 
8. 
8. 
7. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
5. 
5. 
4, 
3. 
3. 
3. 
2. 
2. 
2, 
2. 
2. 
1. 
1, 
1. 
1. 
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Cotton, feed grain, wheat. 


Do. 
Wheat, feed grain. 
Cotton, feed grain. 
Cotton. 
Feed grain, wheat, cotton. 
Wheat. 


Feed grain, cotton, 
Wheat, feed grain. 
Feed grain, wheat. 
Wheat. 
Cotton. 
Feed grain. y 

3 Cotton, feed grain. 
Feed grain. 
Cotton, wheat. 

- Feed grain. 


Wheat, feed grain States... 
Wheat States. 
Feed grain States... 


Subtotal. 
United States. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I shall be ready to vote in a 
minute. 

The argument has been presented that 
this bill is not the proper vehicle for the 
Senate to deal with this proposal for a 
limit on farm subsidy payments. I call 
attention to the fact that this is not an 
amendment from the floor of the Senate. 
The Senate will be voting on an amend- 
ment that was included in the bill as it 
passed the House of Representatives. 
The Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions proposes to delete the language of 
the House amendment. What I am op- 
posing is a Senate committee amendment 
and am thereby trying to retain the 
$20,000 ceiling on the subsidy payments. 

It has been conservatively estimated 
that the rejection of the Senate commit- 
tee amendment would save about $335 
million that is now being paid to those 
so-called farmers who are drawing in 
excess of $20,000. 

The next amendment that will be pro- 
posed if this Senate amendment is re- 
jected will be a proposal to repeal the 
snapback provision. 


. PNNPILDNI mmm m, 


I remind Senators that tomorrow 
hearings will begin in the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee on the bill to continue 
the 10 percent surcharge tax. If today 
we can save $335 million this is even 
more important than increasing taxes. 
Before we increase taxes it is equally 
important that we discontinue some of 
the spending. 

This present farm program does not 
help the small farmer. The small farmer 
who must maintain the efficiency of his 
operation, cannot afford to take advan- 
tage of the acreage reserve program. 

I listened to the argument that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is against any 
limitation of these large payments. The 
former Secretary of Agriculture, likewise, 
opposed any ceiling or any limitation. 
Both Secretaries, unfortunately in my 
opinion, are more interested in support- 
ing the large corporate-type operations. 
I do not see how any Senator can justify 
payments involving half a million dol- 
lars and some of more than a million dol- 
lars to so-called farmers not to cultivate 
their land. 

Most of the cultivating those corpora- 


tions are doing is not on the farm but in 
the Federal Treasury. The American tax- 
payers cannot afford this giveaway pro- 
gram. 

I hope the Senate will reject the com- 
mittee amendment and thereby retain 
the House provision with its $20,000 ceil- 
ing on these payments, both in the in- 
terest of economy and in the interest of 
fair play for the American farmer. I 
speak as a Senator from the East, but I 
also point out that I come from a county 
that recently ranked fifth in agricultural 
production among counties east of the 
Rocky Mountains. So I think I can say 
that I understand some of the problems 
of the farmers. I repeat, the county in 
which I live, even though small, will out- 
rank many of the farm counties of Mid- 
western States. 

I do not think these large payments, 
ofttimes to absentee owners, can be justi- 
fied under any circumstances, I hope that 
the committee amendment will be re- 
jected and that we can hold the ceiling at 
$20,000. The next order of business, then, 
will be to repeal the so-called snapback 
provision. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EAGLETON in the chair). The Senator 
from Florida will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the vote about to be taken 
will be on the committee amendment 
to eliminate from the bill the House pro- 
vision relating to a limitation of pay- 
ments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct; beginning with line 14 
and extending through line 19 on page 
23. 

Mr. HOLLAND. A vote “yea” will be a 
vote for the committee amendment 
which strikes the House limitation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, to eliminate the limitation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Presiding 
Officer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment beginning with line 14 and 
continuing through line 19 on page 23. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. METCALF (after having voted in 
the affirmative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) . If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “nay.” If 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” Therefore, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. MAGNU- 
son), and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. NELSON) are absent on official 


business. 
I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON), the Sen- 


tor from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
corr), and the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. TypINGs) are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRAVEL) is paired with the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson) is paired with 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Ty- 
DINGS). If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Washington would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Maryland would 
vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon), would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) is ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont 
Provuty) is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke), the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Corron), and the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. GURNEY) are detained 
on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Brooke) and the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) 
would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Gurney) is paired with the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. Prouty). If present 


(Mr. 
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and voting, the Senator from Florida 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 53, 
nays 34, as follows: 


[No. 53 Leg.] 
YEAS—53 


Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Goldwater 
Hansen 
Holland 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Inouye 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Long 
McCarthy 
McClellan 


Montoya 
Mundt 
Murphy 
Muskie 


N.J. 
Williams, Del. 
Young, Ohio 


Mondale 


Moss 
Packwood 
Pastore 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
Mr. Metcalf, for. 
NOT VOTING—12 
Gravel Nelson 
Griffin Prouty 
Gurney Ribicoff 

Magnuson Tydings 

So the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the committee 
amendment was agreed to be recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
agreed to yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware at this stage and 
gladly do so at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I indicated that I was going to 
offer the next amendment which would 
repeal the so-called statute of limita- 
tions. However, I recognize that it would 
be the same vote as the preceding one 
and, therefore, I see no need to delay the 
time of the Senate and I shall not offer it 
at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
line 11, after “(21 U.S.C. 114b-c)”, strike 
out “$89,493,000” and insert “$92,126,- 
500”; and, in line 19, after the word 
“exceed”, strike out “$1,000,000” and in- 
sert “$2,000,000”. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) has 
any preference among his amendments 
as to which ones he would like to call up 
first, I would have no objection. 


Anderson 
Brooke 
Cannon 
Cotton 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I believe 
that this matter can be settled. 

The committee amendment on page 4, 
line 11, and the committee amendment, 
on page 4, lines 19 and 20, go together 
and relate to the facility at Fort Tilden, 
N.Y. This amendment relates to the con- 
struction of a replacement on the animal 
quarantine station presently located at 
Clifton, N.J. I have received a letter from 
the Department of Agriculture con- 
curred in by Under Secretary of the In- 
terior Russell E. Train on this subject 
which I should like to read into the 
Recorp. I have already consulted with 
the two Senators interested; namely, the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. HOLLAND) 
and the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
CASE). 

This letter is signed by the Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, J. Phil Campbell, 
and is concurred in by Under Secretary 
Train, of the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, July 1, 1969. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate 

DEAR SENATOR Javrrs: This has reference to 
proposed relocation of U.S. Animal Quaran- 
tine Station, now located at Clifton, New 
Jersey, to a site at the Fort Tilden Military 
Reservation, Queens County, Long Island, 
New York. The relocation of the Clifton fa- 
cility was authorized by Act of September 12, 
164 (P.L. 88-592, 78 Stat. 939). 

The $2 million provided in the 1970 Agri- 
cultural Appropriation Bill (H.R, 11612) as 
reported by the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations will be used for construction of 
animal quarantine facilities at Fort Tilden, 
New York, only if the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture and Interior agree that such facilities 
are compatible with the use of Fort Tilden 
and its environs for public outdoor recrea- 
tion purposes. 

If such agreement cannot be reached, these 
funds would be used for construction of 
animal quarantine facilities at an alternative 
location yet to be selected. The Department 
of Agriculture would advise the House and 
Senate Committees on Appropriations before 
final decision is made on such alternative 
location. 

I have discussed the above proposal with 
Under Secretary of Interior Russell Train 
and our two departments are in agreement 
with this arrangement. 

Identical letters are being sent to Senators 
Spessard L. Holland and Roman L. Hruska 
and Congressmen Jamie L. Whitten and Odin 
Langen. 

Sincerely, 
J. PHIL CAMPBELL. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the im- 
portant paragraph is as follows: 

The $2 million provided in the 1970 Agri- 
cultural Appropriation Bill (H.R. 11612) as 
reported by the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations will be used for construction of 
animal quarantine facilities at Fort Tilden, 
New York, only if the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture and Interior agree that such facili- 
ties are compatible with the use of Fort Til- 
den and its environs for public outdoor rec- 
reation purposes. If such agreement cannot 
be reached, these funds would be used for 
construction of animal quarantine facilities 
at an alternative location yet to be selected. 


Mr. President, I am satisfied with that 
disposition and I gather that other Sena- 
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tors are. The committee amendment 
should be agreed to, with the under- 
standing of both departments as ex- 
pressed in the letter which I have just 
placed in the RECORD. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I would 
have no objection to that course being 
followed but I want the Recorp to show 
two things: First, that the island on 
which Fort Tilden is located contains 311 
acres. It is proposed by the Department 
of Agriculture, after a long search over 
the past several years, for a site, to locate 
its quarantine facilities for imported 
livestock, and birds, and other imported 
species will require only 27 acres of that 
311 acres. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, as I understand it, is quite willing 
to see the rest of the island used for park 
or recreational purposes. 

I think I should state, as the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Case) is not in 
the Chamber at the moment, that the 
town of Clifton, N.J., where the old quar- 
antine facilities are located, has been 
trying for years to get rid of those facili- 
ties, and already has the financing and 
the plans available to build a civic and 
community center at the location of the 
old quarantine station. The Department 
of Agriculture has found the existing fa- 
cility is not adequate by any means for 
the handling of imported animals and 
other living things which pass through 
that station. 

I am quite agreeable to the solution 
reached between the two departments. I 
think we will have to leave it up to them 
to work out. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
from Florida. I merely point out, as the 
letter states, that the question is really 
one of possibility of accommodating both 
the quarantine station and the Gateway 
National Seashore. I, too, am content 
that the relevant departments should 
share this determination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 4, line 11. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next committee amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 
4, line 19, strike “$1 million” and insert 
“$2 million.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, both of 
these amendments, as I understood from 
the Senator from New York, were cov- 
ered by the letter which he had placed 
in the Recorp, and it now becomes a 
matter of agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The committee 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the committee 
amendment was agreed to be reconsid- 
ered. 


amendment was 
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Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next committee amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 
19, after line 7, insert: 

SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM 

For necessary expenses to carry out the 
provisions of the Special Milk Program, as 
authorized by section 3 of the Child Nutri- 
tion Act of 1966 (42 U.S.C. 1772) $84,000,000. 

AMENDMENT NO. 63 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at my re- 
quest, the Senator from Florida with- 
held unanimous consent on this amend- 
ment. He was kind enough to ask me 
which of my amendments I would like to 
bring up first, and I should like, with the 
Senator’s permission, to ask unanimous 
consent that, at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, I may bring up amendment 
No. 63, changing that figure from $10 
million to $20 million. 

Mr. President, I should like to explain 
the reason for my request. The reason 
is that it would be more logical to bring 
up this amendment before dealing with 
the specialized question of milk. If it is 
agreeable with the Senator, I would ask 
unanimous consent that amendment No. 
63 may now be considered out of order. It 
would only be in order, as I understand 
it, after all committee amendments have 
been dealt with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
amendment No. 63 and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 18, 
line 18, delete “$10,000,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof “$20,000,000”. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Iam joined 
in offering this amendment by Senators 
BROOKE, HART, KENNEDY, and MONDALE. 
We have prepared a memorandum which 
is available to such Members as are in 
the Chamber and are interested in this 
particular amendment. This amendment 
would restore the amount requested by 
the previous administration. This admin- 
istration cut this particular item by 50 
percent, or $10 million. The previous ad- 
ministration had recommended $20 mil- 
lion. We are proposing in this amend- 
ment to go back to the figure of $20 
million. 

This is the so-called Vanik program 
which relates to special food service for 
children not in school but in day care 
centers, recreational centers, settlement 
houses and other child-care centers. Our 
interest in this question goes directly to 
the question of day care about which I 
have had very deep concern during the 
years I have been in Congress and which 
has come into focus now, when we talk 
about the rearrangement of national pri- 
orities. 

One of the great national priorities is 
reform of the welfare system, and en- 
demic in the welfare system is the ques- 
tion of jobs. We all know, because we 
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have heard it now so many, many times, 
that the greatest reservoir of jobs is 
among the AFDC mothers—that is, rela- 
tively young women who could work if 
some way were found to look after their 
children. 

The fact is that the day care programs 
of the United States reach perhaps, at the 
most, about 25 percent of the children 
of mothers who are working or could 
work. Children whose mothers do work 
are deprived and, in communities like 
mine, children will often wander around 
with keys on strings around their necks 
so they can get into their apartments, if 
they need to, with the help of neighbors; 
moreover, many mothers do not work 
and are on welfare when they do not 
have to be. 

Resources allocated to the nonschool 
food program are inadequate. This pro- 
gram has an authorization this year of 
$32 million. I repeat, the authorization is 
$32 million for 1969, 1970, and 1971. The 
previous administration recommended 
$20 million. This administration reduced 
that to $10 million. The sponsors of this 
amendment propose that it be restored to 
$20 million. 

The nonschool food program is a new 
program. It is an effort to encourage 
day-care centers by having available 
adequate food to make it desirable to 
establish day-care centers. This, as it 
were, is an inducement, an incentive, to 
establish more day-care centers. The 
program is flexible, so that food services 
may be available on a year-round basis 
as well as in summer programs. 

It is a fact that this program has just 
started. Indeed, it has had to date hardly 
a year of operation, so much so that 
last year there was a $3 million carry- 
over. So there would be carried over to 
this year, if we appropriated the $10 mil- 
lion as it came from the House a total of 
$13 million. 

Interestingly enough, though it is a 
new program, its growth is phenomenal. 
It seems to have touched a chord of par- 
ticular interest in the country. To indi- 
cate the size of its growth, may I give 
this figure? On February 19 last, only 4 
months ago, the Department of Agri- 
culture had contracted with 300 institu- 
tions, serving 16,000 children. Yet only 
4 months later, the program had already 
grown to include 1,200 institutions, with 
115,000 children. Hence, in 4 months, 
there were 900 additional institutions, 
serving nearly 100,000 more children. 

The Children’s Bureau estimates that 
there are 150,000 children in year- 
around day-care centers now. All we are 
reaching through this food program is, 
according to the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, 28,000 and, according to the testi- 
mony to the appropriations committee, 
50,000. 

We may also expect a very large in- 
crease in the potential number of chil- 
dren to be served, because we are putting 
into effect certain provisions of the law 
regarding AFDC mothers. This will bring 
about a much greater work force among 
AFDC mothers than we have had up 
to now. This was the major change in 
the welfare laws adopted by the last 
Congress. 

The experts in the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare estimate that 1,380,000 chil- 
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dren from infancy through age 14 need 
day-care service in the United States. Of 
this number, something like 500,000, ex- 
clusive of Headstart, are in the poverty 
category. 

As of March 1967, we had over 4 mil- 
lion working mothers with children under 
6 years of age, and 6.4 million working 
mothers with children of 6 to 17 years of 
age, whereas licensed day-care centers 
were available for under half a million. 

In short, my argument is that here is 
an extremely desirable program, which 
gives an incentive for the establishment 
of day-care centers so urgently needed 
in the country and supports the very pol- 
icies which we ourselves are offering, to 
wit, a basic policy to bring as many 
AFDC mothers as we possibly can into 
the work force. This particular appropri- 
ation should not be an object of economy. 
There should not be a 50-percent cut in 
the recommendation of the previous ad- 
ministration that $20 million is neces- 
sary for this program. 

Through doubling this amount, we 
will contribute to a policy which we have 
ourselves legislated, the policy of the So- 
cial Security Act, title IV, which requires 
States to provide AFDC mothers with 
training and employment opportunities, 
and which will accordingly, materially 
increase the child population in day-care 
centers. 

We have proposed a $20 million appro- 
priation, because these changes, which 
are gradually biting in and taking effect, 
will mean that there are likely to be 200,- 
000 children in day-care centers in 1970. 

Based upon that estimate of day-care 
enrollments, the amount needed will be, 
in round figures, $20 million. It is that 
upon which this amendment is based. 

Just one more comment, Mr. President. 
The reason I said I would like to call this 
amendment up before the committee 
amendment on the use of section 32 
funds for milk is that that amendment 
is intended to reach some of the same 
children. 

Frankly, having served with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida on the 
conference committee last year, and 
knowing of his very deep devotion to the 
section 32 concept, I would like to avoid 
getting into what I know is a very diffi- 
cult subject. 

Certainly, I hope that we can amend 
this particular item that should appeal, 
it seems to me, to Senators of all points 
of view—liberal, conservative, or middle 
of the road—because the nonschool om 
program conducive to enco 
kind of activity which is inidiaaionisacble 
to adequate welfare reform. It will enable 
young women to work rather than to 
remain on welfare. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from New York for referring 
to my particular sensitivity to anything 
that raids section 32 funds. 

After all, these funds are the main 
anchor to windward for protecting be- 
tween 70 and 80 percent of the agricul- 
tural dollar production of this Nation. 
These’ nonprice supported perishables 
include livestock, poultry, vegetables, 
fruits, and even some dairy items. 

I am not unsympathetic with the ob- 
jective of the bill which we passed last 
year and which I supported—Public Law 
90-302—-which provided this special food 
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service program. In the Appropriations 
Committee, I was not unsympathetic to 
the request, in the 1968 supplemental ap- 
propriation bill, for a $10 million appro- 
priation to be available throughout 1969. 

Now we are through 1969, and instead 
of spending that $10 million in this very 
worthy program, or even spending as 
much as they thought would be spent 
when they submitted the budget, I am 
advised now, in this letter dated today 
from Mr. John M. Buhl, Director of the 
Budget division handling this nonschool 
food program, better known as the Vanik 
bill, that there is now $5.7 million carried 
over from the $10 million of last year, 
and that amount will last throughout 
the summer. 

I have two proposals to make to the 
Senator, either one of which I am willing 
to accept, provided my distinguished 
friend from Nebraska will approve. 

Mr. Buhl and Mr. Davis, who are han- 
dling this program, both suggest that we 
wait for the last supplemental bill, and 
see what progress they can make this 
summer. They doubt if they can spend 
the entire $5.7 million carryover from the 
1969 available funds. I am willing to 
state to the distinguished Senator that 
if the $5.7 million proves to be insuf- 
ficient, as chairman of the subcommittee 
and as the ranking member of the sup- 
plemental committee, I would be agree- 
able to add into that last supplemental 
bill any sum that was within reason and 
which could be absorbed by the program. 

I think that is the more reasonable 
way to support the Senator’s objective. 
If the Senator insists upon an amend- 
ment, I would have to insist that it be 
greatly reduced from the $10 million 
which he proposes to add, and I think 
he will get more, in the long run, if he 
will stay with the Senator from Ne- 
braska and myself—and I see the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska nodding his head in 
agreement on this—and await the con- 
sideration of the last supplemental bill. 
At that time we will be under obligation 
to do whatever seems to be reasonable to 
meet the program as it then exists. 

As it now exists, the program cannot 
even use this $5.7 million carryover dur- 
ing the summer months—at least we are 
so advised by Mr. Davis and Mr. Buhl; 
and of course, they have the knowledge 
in the Bureau of the Budget and in the 
Department of Agriculture which we do 
not have here, of how much the program 
can usefully absorb. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I now yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from 
Florida has pretty well outlined my po- 
sition. There is a carryover of $5.7 mil- 
lion. We do have advice that they have 
not been able to use the appropriation 
of $10 million in fiscal 1969. Certainly the 
next 60 days will pretty well give indica- 
tion of the extent to which they can use 
that carryover, and what might come 
about by way of a deficiency which would 
require a supplemental at that time. 

The Senator from Florida and I have 
discussed the matter. We do believe it 
would be in better keeping with sound 
appropriation practices and procedures 
to await the developments in the next 60 
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days, and then take the matter up in 
the Supplemental Appropriations Sub- 
committee, of which both the Senator 
from Florida and I are members. I should 
prefer that first alternative. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The second alterna- 
tive, Mr. President, which I have not dis- 
cussed with my distinguished friend 
from Nebraska, but which has now been 
suggested to me by the distinguished 
Senator from New York, is that we add 
$5 million, with the understanding that 
this will be for the full fiscal year, and 
we will not have to deal with this matter 
again in a later supplemental for 1970. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator yield, so 
that I may explain that? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me simply add that 
I think the Senator is taking the less 
desirable course, because if they proceed 
with this program as quickly as the Sen- 
ator thinks, they would be justifying the 
larger amount anyway. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I believe 
that I know the parameters of planning. 
If the two Senators—and I am con- 
vinced that they will—smile upon this 
program, as it were, then I think a mod- 
est increase would be giving the Depart- 
ment the encouragement needed. The 
Senate would have complete control of 
the process throughout. 

This program has been functioning for 
less than @ year, and there has been a 
phenomenal rate of growth from Febru- 
ary to July in the number of States and 
children covered. I would hope very 
much that the Senators could go along 
with this figure. As I say, they fully con- 
trol the process. It would give the Depart- 
ment an indication of the fact that this 
is a program with which we find favor. 
That, I think, would go a long way toward 
encouraging the process of extending it 
throughout the country. Having been on 
the Appropriations Committee, and 
knowing both Senators, I know their 
word is as good as gold. That is not my 
point. I have no doubt whatever that if 
the Senators are faced with a supple- 
mentary appropriation, having said what 
they have, they will handle it properly. 

I think that it would be much more 
salutary to give an indication that this 
program does find favor with the Con- 
gress and we are willing to encourage it 
by allowing somewhat more money for it. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I would think, Mr. 
President, that an appropriation of $10 
million, plus the $5.7 million, amounts to 
a fairly substantial fullsome smile in and 
of itself. The operations are then open, 
and the supplemental process will ad- 
dress itself to whatever the situation is 
when we get into the August or Septem- 
ber conditions as they then will exist. 

But I should think this colloquy on 
the floor, together with an amount avail- 
able of $15.7 million, should be ample for 
the purpose. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, this 
committee—including, I am sure, the 
Senator from Nebraska—has been as 
sympathetic to this action as any other 
Senators, and I believe the Senator from 
New York also has been sympathetic to 
it. The committee has already recom- 
mended the amount for the entire feed- 
ing program be raised from $1.243 billion- 
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plus for fiscal 1969 to $1.955 billion-plus 
for 1970, or a total increase of $711 mil- 
lion. Mr. President, I do not think we 
need to state anything more to show the 
fact that this committee has shown 
great sympathy for all these feeding 
programs. 

I hope that our distinguished friend, 
recognizing that fact, which speaks 
louder than words, will permit this mat- 
ter to go on to the supplemental bill. I 
agree completely with the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska that the $10 mil- 
lion already in the bill, plus the $5.7 
million which we have as a carryover, or 
a total of $15.7 million, makes more than 
three times as much as has been spent 
all through 1969 on this particular pro- 
gram. It seems to me that fact shows 
that we should proceed rather slowly in 
making any additional increase. I hope 
the Senator will accept that proposition. 
Certainly the offer is made in good faith 
by the Senator from Nebraska and me. 
We simply want to see what is done in 
this program, and we think that our rec- 
ord in jumping the total of the feeding 
program—Senators will find it on page 
18 of our report—from $1.243 billion to 
$1.955 billion speaks rather loudly for 
the sympathy which the committee has 
felt in the support of these feeding pro- 
grams, which go to the poverty stricken, 
the schoolchildren, and the children in 
the disadvantaged spots of which the 
Senator has just spoken. 

I hope the Senator will leave the mat- 
ter as it is on this basis, which is much 
more nearly in accord with our feelings 
than any other disposition which could 
be made. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I can 
understand the desire of the chairman 
and the ranking minority member of 
the committee to stay with the figures 
which they have brought to the Senate 
and not have them increased. 

I have three answers to the points 
which have been made. First, as to the 
overall total with respect to the feeding 
programs, surely $10 million is not any- 
thing when compared to $1,243,332,000. 
That is why one has to move item by 
item in respect to this matter and ana- 
lyze what is and is not being done. 

The $10 million figure is exactly the 
same as advanced last year on this par- 
ticular program, notwithstanding the 
fact that this program is growing by 
leaps and bounds. The program got 
started just last year. We can under- 
stand that there is a carryover. If the 
Senate were to appropriate $20,000,000, 
there would be a totally different view 
of this program. 

I have no doubt of the good faith of 
my colleagues. I would be the first to 
affirm it. But we direct this amendment 
to the frame of reference in which the 
program is handled within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and in which it goes 
to the country. 

Thus, my first answer is that this pro- 
gram has shown such growth as to de- 
serve an increase in the program as rec- 
ommended by the previous administra- 
tion. Second, we are, ourselves, enforcing 
under the Social Security Act, title IV, 
a requirement which would place in- 
finitely more children in the day-care 
centers. We are now insisting that the 
AFDC mothers put the children in day- 
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care centers. That will very materially 
increase the child day care population. 

Third, I felt that it was desirable not 
to press the amendment on special milk, 
in view of the fact that the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. HoLLAND) and the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) had a pas- 
sionate devotion to the section 32 equa- 
tion. So I offered the pending amend- 
ment in the hope of thereby wrapping up 
everything I had to say and to propose 
in one package. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, does 
the Senator mean that, if we appropri- 
ate the $5 million here, the Senator will 
withdraw the amendment to increase the 
transfers from section 32? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstood the proposal of the Senator 
from Florida, if the $5 million is added 
now, it is conditioned upon the idea that 
there would be no further request this 
fiscal year for any additions to the fund. 

If that is what the Senator from New 
York wants, I think he ought to have it. 
However, I suggest to the Senator that 
the Senator from Florida is correct. The 
wiser course would be to allow $15.7 mil- 
lion, which is the $10 million plus the 
carryover from last year. 

There would be no prejudice to the 
full-steam-ahead development of the 
program to which the Senator referred. 
That would see us through the calendar 
year. And there is a supplemental com- 
ing up within the next 60 days. The op- 
tions would be more generous and liberal 
by acceding to that than by calling for 
$5 million additional now and calling 
for a supplemental for the balance of 
the year. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I do not 
believe—and the Senator does not have 
to agree with me—that it is desired to 
hold the children hostage for me or vice 
versa, 

Mr. HRUSKA, I have no desire to 
do so. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the amount should be 
more than $15 million and we can con- 
vince the Senator that we need more 
than $15 million, I am convinced we can 
get it. As far as I am concerned, I will 
not ask for it, and I will not press the 
matter of the special milk if the amount 
is increased to $15 million. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York, as usual, has 
exhibited a heart as big as a Georgia 
watermelon, and that is all right. The 
Senators on the committee also have 
rather large hearts. We will agree to the 
$5 million increase, and we understand 
the Senator will not press his other 
amendments. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I revise 
my amendment to make it read $15 mil- 
lion instead of $10 million. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is modified accordingly. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand that an- 
other place in the bill needs to be 
amended. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the in- 
crease of $5 million on line 18 from $10 
million to $15 million would require also 
an increase of $5 million on line 11 from 
$247 million to $252 million. 

Mr. JAVITS. I modify my amendment 
accordingly. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is accordingly modified. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
modified amendment of the Senator 
from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Florida and the distinguished Senator 
from New York. 

I want to relate one instance which 
will reaffirm the tremendous need for 
this new program. A week ago Friday in 
East St. Louis the Select Committee on 
Nutrition and Human Needs held hear- 
ings. We had testifying before the com- 
mittee a man who indicated that he had 
11 or 12 children and that he had been 
on welfare, but that he was now able to 
get a job that paid him $50 a week. 
However, he was immediately taken off 
welfare. He had to feed 12 children on 
$50 a week. 

The man indicated that he was able to 
get good, nourishing, hot lunches and 
breakfast for 25 cents for his children 
in school, but that the children who 
were eligible to go to day-care centers 
did not have the benefit of the breakfast 
or lunch program, 

Mr. President, a program such as has 
been agreed on will help us accelerate 
meeting the needs of many Americans, 
millions of them children, for whom we 
have not provided a delivery service for 
getting meals to them in day-care cen- 
ters, recreation centers, and other com- 
munity centers which have the physical 
facilities but need the financial support 
that the accelerated program will help 
us provide. 

Mr. President, I commend the Sena- 
tors for providing the aditional $5 
million. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it some- 
times might sound as if we are matching 
things together very quickly here. How- 
ever, I join with the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy) in thanking my colleagues, 
men of conviction, on the Appropria- 
tions Committee who feel very deeply 
and fight very hard for far less than 
$5 million, as they should, 

I am very grateful that we were able 
to work the matter out to everybody's 
satisfaction. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) 
and I listened to the man testify, along 
with members of our staff. We were 
deeply moved by his statement. 

I said, “What will you do if you can- 
not get the food with which to feed your 
children?” 

He said, “Senator, I will tell you now, 
I will go out and rob. I will go out and 
steal. I will somehow get the money to 
feed my children if I cannot get it any 
other way.” i 

Here was a man who did not have an 
education and who could not read or 
write. He finally got a job paying $50 a 
week but then was taken off the welfare 
roll. He was penalized because his chil- 
dren received less as a result of his 
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wanting to go out and earn his living 
rather than to accept welfare. Under 
that kind of program, adequate food was 
not available for his children in day- 
care centers. 

We have much to learn about welfare 
and how to handle these programs. I 
think that this year Congress, will move 
forward dramatically in meeting these 
great human needs. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Florida and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
advised by the clerks at the desk that 
two committee amendments not yet 
acted upon remain. Both deal with the 
special milk program, recently discussed 
by the Senator from Nebraska and me 
with the Senator from New York. They 
appear on page 19, lines 8 through 12. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator from Florida about one 
point? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Certainly. First, let me 
describe the other amendment, because 
I think the two amendments should be 
considered en bloc. The first amendment 
begins on line 17 through line 20 on 
page 20. 

The second amendment begins at the 
end of line 20 and continues on lines 21, 
22, and 23 of page 20, and on lines 1 and 
2 of page 21. 

I ask that the two committee amend- 
ments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The last com- 
mittee amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

On page 20, line 17, after the word “em- 
ployability”, insert “and (c) milk for chil- 
dren in nonprofit high schools and schools 
of lower levels, child-care centers, summer 
camps, and similar nonprofit institutions de- 
voted to the care and training of children”; 
and, in line 20, after the amendment just 
above stated, strike out “For necessary ex- 
penses to carry out the provisions of the 
Special Milk Program, as authorized by sec- 
tion 3 of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (42 
U.S.C. 1772) $120,000,000, to be transferred 
from funds available under section 32 of 
the Act of August 24, 1935 (7 U.S.C. 612c).”. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, I have no 
objection to the amendments being con- 
sidered en bloc, nor do I have any ob- 
jection to their being agreed to. 

I think the real issue involved in these 
amendments is, Shall the milk for chil- 
dren in nonprofit high schools and in 
the other places mentioned in the 
amendment be paid for by section 32 
funds, as the House provided, or shall 
it be paid for from the general revenue? 
The House has opted for section 32 funds. 
The Senate, it will be noted from the 
amendment on page 19, lines 8 through 
12, has opted, for the most part, for gen- 
eral revenues. 

It is a fact that the Senate amend- 
ment is a little less liberal in terms of 
money. 

The House provided $120 million, all 
chargeable to section 32. 

It is my feeling, of course, that what- 
ever develops in conference will repre- 
sent a struggle. I know that the House 
will insist on its position, and the Senate 
on its position, and that a compromise 
will be effected. That is why I was willing 
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to forgo action here, but I want to ask 
the Senator this question: 

I do not know what the intention of 
the committee was, and I think it would 
be useful to find out for the administra- 
tors. It will be noted that there was no 
qualification of the word “children” in 
lines 18 to 20, inclusive. The language 
refers to “milk for children in nonprofit 
institutions devoted to the care and 
training of children.” 

Have we the right to assume, without 
its necessarily being locked into the 
amendment, that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations contemplated that the is- 
sue of need should be a factor; in other 
words we were really talking about 
needy children? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr, JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In addition, to an- 
swer the earlier question of the Senator, 
the provision in the Senate bill of $20 
million for needy children in day-care 
camps, and the like, is to come from sec- 
tion 32 funds. I want the Senator from 
New York to recognize that the Senator 
from Florida is not always ungenerous 
when it comes to the use of section 32 
funds. 

Mr. JAVITS. I know the Committee 
on Appropriations had in mind the needy 
children. I thought it would be useful to 
have this explanation in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the two commit- 
tee amendments en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to en 
bloc. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that completes the discussion 
of all committee amendments and that 
the bill is now open to amendments from 
the floor. 

I move that the Senate reconsider the 
votes by which the last two committee 
amendments on pages 19, 20, and 21 were 
agreed to. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 60 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 60 and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 23, line 14, after the colon, insert 
the following: “Provided further, That— 

“(1) None of the funds appropriated by 
this Act of any funds available to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shall be used to 
make price support payments or acreage 
diversion payments which will result in s 
total of such payments to any producer in 
excess of $10,000 for each of the 1970 crops 
of upland cotton, extra long staple cotton, 
wheat, and feed grains. 

“(2) If the foregoing payment limitation 
reduces the payments which otherwise would 
be made to a producer of feed grains (which 
for the p hereof shall be considered 
as a single commodity) and wheat on any 
farm, the minimum acreage diversion re- 
quirements for such commodity on the farm 
or farms shall be reduced by the same per- 
centage as the payment to the producer of 
such commodity on the farm are reduced by 
the limitation. The term “payment” in- 
cludes payments-in-kind, wheat marketing 
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certificates and export marketing certificates, 
but does not include loans or purchases. 

“(3) If the foregoing payment limitation 
reduces by 20 percent or more the payments 
which otherwise would be made to a producer 
of either upland or extra long staple cotton 
on any farm, such producer, without affect- 
ing his status as a cooperator and without 
being subject to marketing quota penalties, 
may be permitted by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to exceed the applicable cotton acre- 
age allotment for the farm by not more than 
30 percent. 

“(4) The Secretary may not permit the 
owner and operator of any farm, for which 
the foregoing cotton payment limitation re- 
duces the payment that otherwise would be 
made, to sell or lease all or any part of the 
right to all or any part of such allotment, to 
any other owner or operator of a farm, un- 
less he finds the lease or sale is not for the 
purpose of evading the foregoing payment 
limitation. 

“(5) Acreage planted to the 1970 crop of 
cotton in excess of the acreage allotment for 
the farm established under section 344 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, shall not be taken into account in 
establishing future state, county, and farm 
acreage allotments and shall not be con- 
sidered as part of any acreage allotment. 

“(6) Section 103(d) (12) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended shall not be appli- 
cable to the 1970 crop of cotton. 

“(7) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
provide such regulations as he determines 
necessary to effectuate the purposes of this 
section and to prevent evasion of the limita- 
tions contained in this section.” 


Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall, of course, have 
to raise a point of order against this 
amendment at the proper time. I do not 
wish to do so in such a way as to pre- 
vent the Senator from explaining his 
amendment or making any other state- 
ment he wishes to make. I simply wish 
to give notice that since the amendment 
contains several items of legislation pure 
and simple, I shall be forced, under the 
rules of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, to raise a point of order. 

Mr. GOODELL. I intend, as I gave 
notice on July 1, to move to suspend 
the rule and to allow the amendment 
to be offered. So if the Senator from 
Florida wishes to move to suspend the 
rule at this time, he may do so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am trying to be 
courteous and helpful to my distin- 
guished friend by reserving the point of 
order, and shall make it at a future time. 
However, I shall be glad to make it at 
this time, if he wishes me to do so. 

Mr. GOODELL. Since the motion is 
debatable, it does not make any differ- 
ence. I shall be glad to explain the 
amendment, and then the Senator can 
make his point of order. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall not make the 
point of order now. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, the 
amendment would accomplish a simple 
change in the Agriculture Act. It could 
be administered quite simply. 

This amendment in its entirety is ger- 
mane to the Agricultural Appropriation 
Act for 1970 as it provides for a reduction 
in annual Government expenditures of 
well over $200 million, without interfer- 
ing with the basic purposes of the farm 
programs financed by these appropria- 
tions. It is not long-term legislation. All 
provisions of this amendment apply only 
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to the price support and acreage diversion 
payments relative to the 1970 crops. 

This amendment limits the price sup- 
port and acreage diversion payments un- 
der each of the 1970 price support and 
adjustment programs of upland cotton, 
extra long staple cotton, wheat, and feed 
grains, to a single producer to $10,000. 

This amendment is to be distinguished 
from the so-called Conte-Findley amend- 
ment which provided for an overall limi- 
tation of $20,000 per producer. This 
amendment would limit each crop 
covered, each commodity, to $10,000 per 
producer. 

The Conte-Findley amendment ap- 
proved May 27 by the House limited 
total payments for all price supported 
crops planted in fiscal year 1970 to 
$20,000 on any farm. I have been advised 
that farm program administrators con- 
clude that a lower limitation on the pay- 
ments taking each major price support 
program separately would accomplish 
similar overall savings and would greatly 
simplify the administration of such a 
limitation. For this reason I am offering 
an amendment which limits the pay- 
ments under each major crop program. 

Department of Agriculture statistics 
report that 15,097 cotton producers, 
5,428 feed grain producers and 4,861 
wheat producers received payments in 
1968 in excess of $10,000. These 25,386 
producers received payments totaling 
$515,196,000. Had a $10,000 limitation 
been in effect their payments would have 
been reduced by well over $200 million. 

According to the Department of Agri- 
culture, a payment limitation at this 


level would affect only 3.4 percent of the 
cotton producers, 0.4 percent of the feed 
grain producers and 0.6 percent of the 
wheat producers, yet would reduce pay- 
ments to those producers by over $200 
million. 

In his June 4 testimony before the 


Appropriations Committee, Secretary 
Hardin estimated that 65 percent of 
the cotton payments, 49 percent of the 
wheat payment and 11 percent of the 
feed grain payments in 1968 were simply 
income supplements rather than pay- 
ments for acreage diversion. These fig- 
ures would change somewhat from year 
to year. In other words, a large part of 
these large payments are a net addi- 
tion to the large producers’ substantial 
incomes from farm products marketed 
rather than payment for leaving land 
out of production to balance supplies 
with market outlets available. 

Paragraphs (2) and (3) of the amend- 
ment are germane to the Agriculture Ap- 
propriation Act for 1970 in that they pro- 
vide for changes in 1970 only in the 
production or acreage diversion require- 
ments of producers who have their pay- 
ments limited in order to achieve equity 
for them and provide the same incentives 
for them to cooperate in the voluntary 
wheat and feed grain programs as they 
have had in the absence of payment lim- 
itations. 

Paragraph (2) provides that any wheat 
or feed grain producer who has his 1970 
Government payment limited by the 
$10,000 limitation would have his mini- 
mum acreage diversion requirements re- 
duced by the same percentage as his 
payment is reduced. As an example, a 
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feed grain producer whose payments are 
reduced by one-third by the $10,000 lim- 
itation would have his feed grain base 
acreage diversion requirements reduced 
by one-third. 

Paragraph (3), which is a modification 
of the earlier Schnittker amendment, 
provides that any cotton producer who 
has his 1970 cotton program payments 
reduced by the $10,000 limitation by 20 
percent or more, may, at the discretion 
of the Secretary, be permitted to plant 
up to 30 percent additional cotton acre- 
age without being subject to marketing 
quota penalties. This is to provide a meas- 
ure of equity of treatment under the 
program to the large producer whose 
payment is limited. Under the export 
acreage section of existing legislation, 
producers who wish to forgo all price 
support payments and loans, and plant 
for export a larger acreage of cotton 
than their allotment, may do so. 

The provisions of paragraph (2) and 
(3) are germane to H.R. 11612 in that 
they make it possible to reduce Govern- 
ment fiscal year 1970 expenditures over 
$200 million, yet continue equitable pro- 
visions for large producers and achieve 
the goals of the programs financed by 
these appropriations. 

Admittedly, paragraphs (2) and (3) 
would permit large-scale producers of 
wheat and feed grains to cooperate in 
the voluntary programs for these crops 
although diverting less land and receiv- 
ing smaller payments than in the absence 
of a payment limitation. The differen- 
tial in diverted acreage would be so small, 
however, that small adjustments in the 
program could easily offset the smaller 
acreage diversion on the large farms. 

It is my understanding that permit- 
ting the large cotton producers affected 
by payment limitations to increase their 
acreages of cotton would not create a 
serious problem in balancing cotton sup- 
plies with market outlets. At prevailing 
world prices most cotton producers 
would not increase their cotton acreage 
even though given the opportunity. Al- 
though the announced national cotton 
acreage allotment for 1969 was approxi- 
mately 16,000,000 acres, fewer than 12,- 
000,000 acres were planted. Except for 
provisions in the cotton program regula- 
tions relative to cotton acreage planting 
requirements in order to be eligible to 
collect the Government subsidy of 14.7 
cents a pound, even fewer acres of cot- 
ton would have been planted in 1969. 

In the Mississippi Delta and in the ir- 
rigated areas of Texas and of States 
farther west, cotton returns far more 
per acre than competing crops. Some 
would increase their acreage of cotton if 
their payments were limited and their 
cotton allotments were increased. Pro- 
ducers in other sections, however, would 
reduce their acreage of cotton if cotton 
program regulations were changed some- 
what. 

Paragraphs (4) and (7) of the pro- 
posed amendment are germane to H.R. 
11612 in that they authorize the Secre- 
tary to provide regulations as he deter- 
mines necessary to prevent the evasion 
S ne limitation specified in paragraph 
qd). 

Paragraph (5) is self-explanatory. 
Any excess acreage planted to cotton in 
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1970 as a result of these provisions shall 
not be taken into account in establish- 
ing future cotton allotments. 

Paragraph (6) is a vital provision and 
it is germane in that it repeals the so- 
called snap-back provisions in the 1965 
act insofar as they would apply to the 
1970 crop year. As Secretary Hardin 
clearly pointed out in his Senate testi- 
mony, unless section 103(d)(12) is 
amended eliminating its application to 
the 1970 crop of cotton, the savings 
achieved by the application of paragraph 
(1) (a) —$10,000 limitation on payments 
under specified farm commodity price 
support programs—could be dissipated 
under the program provisions author- 
ized by the present section 103(d) (12) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 

I refer to the major argument raised 
by those who earlier supported the com- 
mittee amendment, and those who 
wanted to raise the $20,000 limitation on 
farm payments. That problem would be 
eliminated by my amendment in that the 
snap-back provisions in the present law 
would be repealed and the cotton pro- 
ducers would be taken care of in the fiex- 
ibility provided for in my amendment. 

In summary, this amendment in its en- 
tirety is germane to H.R. 11612, Agricul- 
tural Appropriation Act for 1970, in that 
it is limited to the crop year 1970 and 
restricts the expenditures of funds ap- 
propriated for 1970 in an equitable man- 
ner, providing potential Government sav- 
ings in excess of $200 million. Yet it does 
not interfere with the attainment of the 
real goals of the programs financed by 
these appropriations. 

At a time when important rural devel- 
opment, educational, health, housing, 
and nutritional programs, to mention 
only a few, are being limited because of 
our inability to adequately finance them, 
it does not make sense to make farm 
program subsidy payments in excess of 
$10,000 to some 25,000 large farmers who, 
by any reasonable standards, already 
have high incomes and substantial equi- 
ties in property. 

In the absence of this amendment, in 
1970 some 2,000 giant farms, many of 
them corporations, will collect $150 mil- 
lion in subsidies. Five to 10 large corpora- 
tions may each receive subsidies of $1 
million or more. One large corporation 
received over $4 million in farm subsidies 
in 1967 and over $3 million in 1968. 

It is therefore imperative that a limita- 
tion affecting the 1970 crop be enacted. 
We cannot afford to wait any longer to 
eliminate the inequities which this pro- 
gram represents. This is an effective in- 
terim measure while broader revision in 
the farm program is being worked out. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODELL, I will yield to the Sen- 
ator in just a moment. First, I wish to 
make several other points. 

The amendment I offer is based on a 
study made under the direction of former 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, John A. 
Schnittker. 

It was completed in the Department of 
Agriculture last November. It did not 
come to our attention until this spring. 
In that study I think that Mr. Schnittker 
effectively answered the arguments 
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which have been raised against a pay- 
ments limitation here today. He stated: 

Payments to producers under existing 
price support and acreage control programs 
for feed grains, wheat, cotton, wool, and 
sugar, could be limited to around $20,000 
per farm for all payments, or to $10,000 per 
program without serious adverse effects on 
production or on the effectiveness of produc- 
tion adjustment programs. 


The Schnittker report also points out 
that the savings would be from $200 mil- 
lion to nearly $300 million, It concluded 
that the various arguments against this 
proposal and the difficulty of adminis- 
tration are not decisive, and are not good 
reasons for opposing a payments limita- 
tion. I would make it clear that the De- 
partment of Agriculture opposes all 
amendments to the basic legislation at 
this time. This is said without prejudice 
to what programs they may present in 
the future as a part of the general farm 
program. I am advised that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture prefers my amend- 
ment to a straight $20,000 limitation. 
They prefer it in the sense that it would 
be far simpler to administer. I believe it 
is a simpler provision to administer be- 
cause it would save over $200 million and 
would do equity to the farm program in 
the interim period, before we are able 
to deal with overall farm legislation at a 
later time. 

Now I am happy to yield to my col- 
league from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I feel that 
this is a most constructive way in which 
to put the matter before us. Let me say 
that the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
WILLIAMS) has been a longstanding 
champion in this field and I, generally 
speaking, have supported him. I think 
that my colleague from New York has 
rendered a signal service in the refine- 
ment which he has introduced in his 
amendment, especially in the informed 
backing given by an official who has had 
long experience with the program. One 
thing it should do is to awaken us to the 
realities. 

I should like to address a question to 
my colleague: Does he not agree that 
the basic philosophy of his amendment 
is that the whole concept which 
dictates these payments, unless a limita- 
tion is imposed such as he has de- 
scribed, has become obsolescent? The 
program is not necessary to encourage 
production because, as he himself has 
pointed out, there would be even less pro- 
duction than there is now and more con- 
formable, probably, to the demand if 
there had not been a program. Whether 
justified or not, this program has hung 
on, and hung on, and hung on, because, 
somehow or other, we still feel in 
America that rural America represents 
the backbone of the country and whether 
it needs it or wants it, it is still subsi- 
dized without any regard for the reali- 
ties which have long since overtaken 
them, and us, and everyone else. 

Mr. GOODELL. I agree with my col- 
league. I think that rural America has 
contributed vitally to this country’s 
backbone, but I do not think this kind of 
program strengthens the farmers of this 
country as presently constituted. I would 
point out, in this respect, that my 
amendment on income supplement goes 
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largely to the very big producers who do 
not need it and who can conform under 
flexible provisions that I have provided 
on the basis of Mr. Schnittker’s current 
study, and still not reap the $200 million 
bonanza from the taxpayers each year. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. I cannot speak with any 
great authority with reference to cotton, 
but, coming from the greatest wheat- 
producing State in America, I can touch 
on that commodity. 

With reference to the percent of pro- 
ducers, the six-tenths of 1 percent re- 
ferred to, how much wheat production 
is represented in this figure? This, in my 
opinion, is the key to the entire argu- 
ment; that is, wheat production, not 
numbers of wheat farmers. As one who 
opposed the original mandatory pro- 
grams when they were advocated by 
former Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman as well as Under Secretary 
Schnittker, I feel farmers might be bet- 
ter off if programs moved in some oth- 
er directions. Presently, as is illustrated 
here today, farmers are at the mercy of 
Congress. 

This is an appropriation bill and your 
amendment is perhaps subject to a point 
of order. The point is, however, that we 
have a program and it is a mistake to 
Say or even suggest that certain farmers 
receive $10,000 or $20,000 because of our 
gratitude, because he happens to par- 
ticipate in a farm program. The key 
questions are, How much land does a 
man own, how much does it produce, and 
how many acres will be diverted if he 
goes into the program? 

I have no quarrel with the general 
intent and believe the amendment of the 
Senator from New York is far superior 
to the so-called Findley amendment. 

We may need new farm legislation but 
it is late in the day now to impose cer- 
tain restrictions on farmers who partici- 
pate in a program. Does the Senator 
have information as to the amount of 
wheat produced by the farmers the Sen- 
ator referred to earlier? 

Mr. GOODELL. I would want to be 
completely accurate to answer the Sen- 
ator’s question. I will get the exact fig- 
ures on that. In any event, under the 
provisions of my amendment, changes 
in production or in acreage diversion re- 
quirements on farms which have their 
payments limited would go a long way 
toward achieving equity and we would 
not have to reduce production any more 
than the reduction in the payments. 

Mr. DOLE. It is the superior part of the 
amendment because it would not force 
them completely out of the program. 
Living in a farm State, I know payment 
limitation may sound good in the press, 
but many who will report these proceed- 
ings do not know a Jersey cow from the 
Washington Monument. They know lit- 
tle about the limitation of payments, and 
less about farm programs but I would 
guess the large producers would benefit 
more by being outside the program, and 
not accepting any payments. They could 
produce all they wished and still be pro- 
tected by the price umbrella. The result 
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would be more surpluses and more costly 
programs to dispose of surpluses. 

If the program is bad, let us change 
the basic program. Let us not change it 
by trying to impose restrictions on the 
farmer just because of his size. 

Mr. GOODELL. The Senator from 
Kansas is aware of the reason I en- 
forced suspending the rule. I am fol- 
lowing exactly this procedure so as not 
to put on a straight limitation without 
changing the program, whether chang- 
ing it in a minor way, or if it would need 
adjustment so that the big producers 
who are substantially affected would be 
able to operate effectively and would 
be dealt with on an equitable basis. There 
is a maximum flexibility here placed at 
the discretion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to deal with this situation. If 
we do not act now, as the Senator is 
well aware, we will have no opportunity 
to put a payment limitation on this year’s 
farm program. This amendment would 
give ample notice to the producers for 
the next plantings and we can save over 
$200 million in the interim. 

Mr. DOLE. While I doubt whether it 
would save anything—it would probably 
cost more money—the amendment has 
some merit. I would hope the committee 
would this year consider changing the 
basic agriculture act. That would be a 
good and proper time to offer the amend- 
ment but not on an appropriation bill. 
Perhaps the American public and the 
farmers have about reached the end, so 
far as subsidies are concerned but this 
can better be determined when consider- 
ing basic farm legislation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am glad the Senator from New 
York has offered the amendment. I shall 
certainly support it. It is a realistic ap- 
proach to the problem of controlling 
these large payments. One argument used 
on the previous amendment was that it 
did not repeal at the same time the so- 
called snapback provisions. s 

The Senator has included that in his 
amendment. I certainly hope his amend- 
ment can be approved because it is the 
very least we can do at this time when 
we are having a major job trying to raise 
enough money to support the essential 
programs of our country. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Delaware for his sup- 
port. The repeal of the “snapback” provi- 
sion which was placed in the law of 1965 
would really take us back to obsolete 
price supports, by which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation would acquire most of 
the cotton and sell it on the market. That 
would disrupt the cotton market and 
would avoid the intent of the Congress. 

That was the argument which was 
made on the $20,000 limitation. Because 
of the rules which exist, in order to avoid 
having a two-thirds vote on suspending 
the rules, we were unable to repeal the 
“snapback” language. My amendment 
would do that. It is a clean, compact 
amendment, and I think it would be easy 
to administer. 

Mr. President, in answer to the ques- 
tion raised earlier by the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE), less than 10 percent 
of the wheat produced in this country is 
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produced by the wheat farmers affected 
by my amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think we all realize we 
need some reform in our farm legislation. 
As long as 5 years ago, I advocated a 
reassessment of our subsidy program on 
a definite term basis, 5 or 6 years, in- 
cluded in one act, to see if we could not 
get our whole farm program back on a 
more practical basis. 

On page 1 of his statement the Sena- 
tor says: 

These figures would change somewhat 
from year to year. In other words, a large 
part of these large payments are a net addi- 
tion to the large producers’ substantial in- 
comes from farm products marketed rather 
than payment for leaving land out of pro- 
duction to balance supplies with market out- 
lets available. 


That is confusing to me. It is not in 
conformity with what I understand the 
law to be. With all due deference to my 
friend from Kansas, we raise a few 
bushels of wheat in Colorado, too. 

The Senator certainly is not implying, 
is he, that those who raise wheat, for ex- 
ample, or feed grains, do not have to take 
land out of production in order to get 
these payments? í 

Mr. GOODELL. No. The point I 
make—— 

Mr. ALLOTT. Perhaps the phrasing of 
the sentence is a little unfortunate, but 
I think that is the implication of this 
particular sentence. I think it ought to 
be made perfectly clear that if a man 
draws payments of more than $20,000 a 
year, for example, he still has to take 
land out of production in order to get 
those subsidy payments. 

Mr. GOODELL. Yes. Technically, 49 
percent of the wheat payments are sim- 
ply income supplements rather than 
payments for acreage diversion. Sixty- 
five percent of the cotton payments are 
income supplements rather than pay- 
ments for acreage diversion. Eleven per- 
cent of feed grain payments are income 
supplements rather than payments for 
acreage diversion. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I do not know where the 
Senator gets his figures. 

Mr. GOODELL. These are figures giv- 
en on June 4 by Secretary Hardin. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Unless he reports them 
some other way, I do not think they are 
necessarily true even if the Secretary of 
Agriculture gives them. If a man takes 
land out of production, no matter 
whether he is farming 640 acres or 10,000 
acres, he still has to take some land out 
of production in order to get the subsidy 
payments. In the case of a wheat allot- 
ment, for example, which, again, is not 
the way I have ever thought it should 
be—I have always thought if there is any 
subsidy, it should be on a unit basis such 
as a bushel, rather than acres; they have 
taken the unit measurement, reduced it 
to production, and then converted it to 
acres—the farmer still has to take acre- 
age out of production. That is the point 
that should be made, because the infer- 
ence can be read into the statement that 
it is not done that way. I hope the Sena- 
tor understands. 
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Mr. GOODELL. I understand. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield. 

Mr. COOK. With regard to the re- 
marks I made earlier on the motion of 
the Senator from Delaware, my main 
objection was that we were voting on a 
limitation without consideration of the 
repeal of the snapback provision. I 
merely would like to say I shall be de- 
lighted to support the Senator from New 
York in voting to suspend the rules in 
regard to the amendment that he has 
presently before the Senate. 

Mr. GOODELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, after 
a few remarks, I shall raise a point of 
order. 

I want to call to the attention of Sen- 
ators that the proposed amendment 
amounts to general legislation on an an- 
nual appropriation bill in three different 
fields. 

The first is in regard to feed grains 
and wheat, which are conveniently in- 
corporated in paragraph 2 of the pro- 
posed amendment. which reads: 

If the foregoing payment limitation re- 
duces the payments which otherwise would 
be made to a producer of feed grains... 
and wheat on any farm, the minimum acre- 
age diversion requirements for such com- 
modity on the farm or farms shall be reduced 
by the same percentage as the payment to 
the producer of such commodity on the farm 
are reduced by the limitation. 


In other words, here is a provision 
which, if it went into effect as to the 
so-called voluntary programs—which are 
not too voluntary, because they have 
both a carrot and a stick—would imme- 
diately encourage or require the return 
to production of substantial acreage of 
both wheat and feed grains; and there 
is no way to avoid that interpretation. 
This is obviously general legislation. 

Paragraph (3) of the amendment 
reads: 

If the foregoing payment limitation re- 
duces by 20 percent or more the payments 
which otherwise would be made to a pro- 
ducer of either upland or extra long staple 
cotton on any farm, such producer, without 
affecting his status as a cooperator and with- 
out being subject to marketing quota penal- 
ties, may be permitted by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to exceed the applicable cotton 
acreage allotment for the farm by not more 
than 30 percent. 

In other words, there would imme- 
diately return into production 30 percent 
more acreage of cotton, if that provision 
went into effect. 

The fourth paragraph of the amend- 
ment reads: 

The Secretary may not permit— 


And Mr. President I certainly do not 
know by what authority— 
the owner and operator of any farm, for 


which the foregoing cotton payment limita- 
tion reduces the payment that otherwise 
would be made, to sell or lease all or any 
part of the right to all or any part of such 
allotment, to any other owner or operator of 
a farm, unless he finds the lease or sale is 
not for the purpose of evading the foregoing 
payment limitation. 


In other words, with respect to cotton, 


it is proposed to give to the Secretary 
authority to refuse the right to an owner 
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of cotton producing acreage to sell or 
lease any part of his acreage for the 
production of cotton. 

Paragraph (5) of the amendment 
reads: 

Acreage planted to the 1970 crop of cotton 
in excess of the acreage allotment for the 
farm established under section 344 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, shall not be taken into account 
in establishing future State, county and 
farm acreage allotments and shall not be 
considered as part of any acreage allotment. 


This paragraph acknowledges that they 
are going to have to produce more cot- 
ton, but it says it shall not be taken into 
account in giving him his future allot- 
ments. 

Paragraph (6) is, of course, the one 
we have been talking about all during the 
earlier debate. That would repeal the 
snapback provision of the law, which 
would require, as I think all Senators 
now know, going back to the old law. 
Under that law, the price support for 
cotton would go from about 21 cents, as 
of now, to about 31 cents under the 65- 
percent price-support program, which is 
the lowest price-support program under 
the old law. 

We all know that the snapback pro- 
vision not only would prevent any sav- 
ing, but would require that about $160 
million more be paid out to the pro- 
ducers of cotton. 

The seventh section simply gives the 
Secretary the right to provide any regu- 
lation necessary to enforce these new 
laws in the fields of wheat production, 
seed grain production, and cotton pro- 
duction. 

Mr. President, I do not see how a fuller 
change of legislation could possibly be 
suggested in any proposed amendment to 
this bill. I therefore make the point of 
order now that this amendment proposes 
to add general legislation on an annual 
appropriation bill, and is therefore out 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Ma- 
THIAS in the chair). The Chair sustains 
the point of order made by the Senator 
from Florida, on the ground that the 
amendment would constitute legislation 
on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to the notice I filed on July 1, I 
now move to suspend the rules and per- 
mit my amendment (No. 60) to be voted 
upon, and I ask for.a rollcall vote. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from New York to suspend the 
rules. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. To sustain this mo- 
tion would require a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate, would it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Presiding 
Officer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Macnu- 
son) and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. NELSON) are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr, ANDERSON), the Sena- 
tor from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the Sen- 
ator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) , the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Mr. Lone), and 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
RIBICOFF), are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Rretcorr) is paired with 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL). 
If present and voting, the Senator 
from Connecticut would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Alaska would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Netson) is paired with the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. MAGNU- 
son). If present and voting, the Senator 
from Wisconsin would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Washington would vote 
“Nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) is ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
Prouty) is necessarily absent, and, if 
present and voting, would vote “nay.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 26, 
nays 65, as follows: 
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YEAS—26 


Hartke 
Hatfield 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Mathias 
Miller 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pell 
NAYS—65 
Fannin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Goldwater 
Gurney 


Bayh 
Boggs 
Brooke 
Case 
Cook 
Cooper 
Goodell 
Gore 
Hart 


Schweiker 
Scott 
Williams, N.J. 
Williams, Del. 
Young, Ohio 


Alken 
Allen 
Allott 
Baker 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bible 
Burdick 
Byrd, Va. 


Mondale 
Montoya 


Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Mansfield 
McCarthy 


Stevens 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 

Tydings 
Yarborough 
Young, N. Dak. 


Ribicoff 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fewer 
than two-thirds of the Senators present 
and voting having voted in the affirma- 
tive, the motion is rejected. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
that we reconsider the vote by which the 
motion was defeated. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) proposes an 
amendment: 

On page 20, line 16, after the word “loca- 


tion” add a semicolon and the word “re- 
sources”. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, this is a 
very simple amendment. It merely adds 
the word “resources” to the factors to be 
taken into account in connection with 
the low-income families. 

On page 20 of the bill, line 16, are 
certain factors that are to be taken into 
consideration in determining what are 
low-income families. These factors in- 
clude location and in the case of a minor, 
income of parents. My amendment would 
merely add the word “resources,” so that 
that part of line 16 would read “loca- 
tion, resources, and income.” 

The reason for the amendment is sim- 
ply that income by itself may cause the 
Secretary to make a determination, in 
the case of someone who may not, in a 
particular year, have very much income 
but may have a great amount of per- 
sonal resources and property, or who may 
have a large sum of money in the bank 
or may have a large inventory of grain 
or other agricultural products. I believe 
this factor ought to be taken into ac- 
count. 

I have discussed the amendment in- 
formally with the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLianp), the manager of the bill, 
and I hope he will agree to take the 
amendment to conference. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Provided my distin- 
guished friend from Nebraska, the rank- 
ing minority member of the subcommit- 
tee, has no unwillingness to take it to 
conference, I am willing to take the 
amendment. 

I am perfectly aware that resources 
sometimes can make the difference be- 
tween poverty and affluence. Sometimes 
it will not. I think we ought to empha- 
size the fact that it is poverty and an 
inability to take care of oneself that is 
the real issue. A person can own a home 
and still be without income or resources. 

With that explanation, I am willing 
to take the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I would have no objec- 
tion to the amendment and am willing 
to accept it on the basis that the chair- 
man of the subcommittee has outlined. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
committee will accept the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. I do so for this 
reason. This is a totally new matter, and 
I would like to have a few minutes to 
discuss it and understand its purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
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The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on the 
passage of the bill, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have no 
desire to raise a capricious question, but 
with respect to this amendment, it seems 
on its face to be innocuous. It does puz- 
zle me, and I would like to hear the an- 
swer of the author of the amendment 
and the answers of the people who wiil 
manage the measure in conference, the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. HOLLAND), 
and the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hrvska), with respect to this matter, as 
I read it, and interpret its meaning. 

If the Senators will address themselves 
to the language on page 20, lines 6 
through 17, inclusive, they will find that 
this language deals with certain moneys 
which are authorized, not for individuals, 
but for an area in which individuals 
live. In other words, it is money for an 
area, in which individuals live, which in- 
cludes “needy children and low income 
persons whom the Secretary determines 
to be suffering, through no fault of their 
own, from general and continued hunger 
resulting from insufficient food.” 

The Secretary can dip into this $100 
million which is provided for at the top 
of that page for additional direct dis- 
tribution or other programs in such area, 
whether or not it is under the food stamp 
program or direct food distribution. So 
he is determining whether that area de- 
serves an additional distribution pro- 
gram. This is strictly a relief-of-hunger 
proposition. 

Then, in reading further, he is to de- 
cide that in that area—I would assume 
although it does not say so—there are 
enough needy children and low-income 
persons who, through no fault of their 
own, suffer from general and continued 
hunger resulting from insufficient food, 
and whether he should put in a program 
directly, moving over the heads of local 
and city officials, and so forth. Then, in 
making such determination, whether he 
is in that kind of area, he is determining 
the nature of the area as to certain con- 
ditions with respect to needy children 
and low-income people in that area; and 
in making that determination he must 
decide questions such as the age, income, 
location and income of parents, if a 
minor. That is rather indefinite language 
but I assume he must look at the income 
of the parents as well in order to deter- 
mine if this is a suitable area for him 
to go into. 

The Senator from Iowa would add “re- 
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sources” to the income of the parents. By 
that addition I am sure he means furni- 
ture, fixtures, money in the bank, and so 
forth. I would assume that if they have 
a few iron bedsteads that would not dis- 
qualify the area. However, that is not 
what concerns me. I am worried about 
this situation. If it is an area determina- 
tion how can the Secretary arrive at the 
resources? He can determine age, income, 
and location figures. Income would in- 
clude the income of the parents because 
that is a census figure. However, with 
respect to a figure for resources, I do not 
know where that would exist. 

By including “resources” will we strip 
the Secretary from making any determi- 
nation to put in an additional program 
because we are giving him a standard he 
could not possibly meet? 

I am not raising this question because 
I am trying to defeat the Senator’s 
amendment, but I would like to know 
what the Senator has in mind and how 
to meet the questions I raised. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, respond- 
ing to the questions raised by the Sena- 
tor from New York, I think it is fortunate 
that he is troubled by this language be- 
cause now that he has raised the matter 
we can make legislative history on the 
floor of the Senate. 

As I understand the language it would 
not require any area determination at 
all. It would require merely a determina- 
tion by the Secretary as to whether there 
are any of these needy children and low- 
income persons. If he determines that 
there are, then he has the authority for 
this additional direct distribution and 
for other programs which the bill pro- 
vides for. I do not see anything here 
that would require any area determina- 
tion on his part. 

I suggest the way the language reads 
to me is that if he finds one person who 
is needy in any area that is not covered 
by a food distribution program or a food 
stamp program, then he has the author- 
ity to see that that one needy person can 
be helped. The word “resources” de- 
scribes the condition of the parents if 
there is a minor needy child. 

All we are trying to do by this amend- 
ment is to make clear that we are not 
going to have abuses of the program 
which have caused such a great amount 
of agitation in some areas. The Senator 
from North Dakota pointed out during 
the course of the food stamp hearings 
that there are some cases where farmers 
may have no income during the course 
of a year but have considerable farmland, 
a large livestock inventory, and crops. 

If these people are entitled to some in- 
dividual assistance it should go to 
genuine needy families. It is a matter of 
some concern on the part of the people 
paying the bill. That is all the amend- 
ment is designed to do, Mr. President, 
and I suggest to my colleague from New 
York that there is no area of determina- 
tion involved; although I am happy now 
to yield to the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska) or to the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. HoLLAND), who are on the 
committee and have considered the 
whole language in the bill and can ex- 
plain it further. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I do not 
believe that the construction contended 
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for by the Senator from New York ap- 
plied at all. The word “determinations” 
applies in the next preceding reference 
to determination. If, however, there 
would be any doubt about it, may I sug- 
gest to the Senator from Iowa that there 
be inserted after the word ‘“determina- 
tions” in line 15 these few words, which 
will nail it down: 

As to such children and such persons— 


So that the sentence will read: 


In making such determinations as to such 
children and such persons, the Secretary 
shall take into consideration * * * 


Then we have no question about it, 
and instead of legislative history we have 
legislative language. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does the Senator from 
Iowa accept that? 

Mr. MILLER. I think that clarifies 
what we are talking about beyond ques- 
tion and I hope that if this would sat- 
isfy the Senator from New York, I would 
be more than happy to modify my 
amendment. I ask the Senator from New 
York, does that satisfy him? 

Mr, JAVITS. When the Senator says, 
does it satisfy me, I am not satisfied at 
all with the need for evaluating resources 
in a welfare situation, but I believe that 
if we have income anyhow, and we do 
confine it to the individual and make it 
a test of whether a single individual] shall 
have the benefit of the program that the 
Secretary of Agriculture puts into an 
area, I have no objection. 

Therefore, if the Senator will modify 
his amendment, I have nothing further 
to say against it. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
may be modified as suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly have no objection to the amend- 
ment as modified, but I want to repeat 
what I said a while ago, that I do not 
believe resources can always be a test, 
because I know of cases of very poor 
people who have a home to live in, a roof 
over their heads, but who, nevertheless, 
are completely without any viable means 
of existence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment as modified. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 20, line 16, insert after the word 
“location” the following: “; resources”. 

On line 15, after “determinations” insert 
“as to such children and such persons”. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, with 
that understanding, I am very glad to 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague from Florida. Let me say 
that I am sure the Department of Agri- 
culture will interpret such a term reason- 
ably. I think it would be most unfortu- 
nate, if it did otherwise. I cannot conceive 
of an interpretation in such a strict man- 
ner. Thus, I do not think the Senator 
from Florida would have to worry about 
how the Department will administer this 
one provision. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am not worried about 
it because we have put it in the legisla- 
tive history that we are not expecting 
people who are really poor and without 
means of sustenance to be deprived 
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simply because they have shelter over 
their heads. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield for a question on 
the amendment? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I have 
tried to follow the debate as it has related 
to the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa and the modification that 
was made to it. 

May I make sure I understand that by 
inserting the word “resources” we are 
really talking about a test of assets for 
eligibility? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is the under- 
standing of the Senator from Florida plus 
the additional fact that if the word “re- 
sources” consists of mere shelter, or a 
mere place to be sheltered from the 
weather, but without really any means of 
living or any means of acquiring food in 
the house, and so forth, the possession of 
that mere resource would not be con- 
sidered as disqualifying. 

Mr. BAKER. We have had a situation 
in my State of Tennessee that is some- 
what similar, I am afraid, to the dilemma 
we are heading for by including the word 
“resources.” That is the rather sad situa- 
tion of finding, as an example, an elderly 
couple who own their own home and its 
furnishings but that is the only resource 
and assets they have. They have no 
income, but they would be deprived of 
any aid, because of a change in our 
statute, because they owned a home un- 
encumbered and they refused to sell it. 
But even if they did, they would be 
out on the street in 3 or 4 years, or 
however long it might take to dissipate 
the funds derived from the sale of their 
house. I do not think that the legislative 
history we have made today is sufficient 
to assure me that mere shelter is all we 
are referring to. 

When we say “resources,” resources 
mean generally the assets of the recipi- 
ent. I intend to oppose this amendment 
and do so not because I think it is bad, 
but rather because I think in the present 
state of affairs it is so imprecise that we 
cannot tell what the consequences of it 
will be. 

Mr. MILLER. Perhaps the Senator did 
not hear the explanation of the amend- 
ment, but I pointed out as an example 
of what we are trying to get at here a 
situation where there could be a great 
amount of farmland owned by a parent, 
or a large amount of livestock inventory 
on hand, or a large amount of crops in 
the bins which have not been sold, or a 
considerable amount of money in the 
bank. That is all I am suggesting we are 
trying to get at here; and certainly I 
think, as the Senator from Florida 
pointed out, we are not trying to get into 
the situation that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee describes. 

We have to leave it up to the adminis- 
tration, to the sound and reasonable dis- 
cretion on the part of the Department of 
Agriculture. I cannot imagine any ad- 
ministrator worthy of his name reduc- 
ing the meaning of this amendment to 
exclude a person such as the Senator 
from Tennessee has described. I would 
certainly think they would read the re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD dur- 
ing discussion of this amendment and 
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understand, loud and clear that they are 
not to get into that kind of area. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I said 
earlier—and, by the way, I have listened 
to the explanation given by the Senator 
from Iowa—that I proposed to vote 
against this amendment because of its 
imprecision. If we can put some other 
specific directive into the amendment to 
eliminate that imprecision, I might see 
it in a different light, but it does not do 
that. It simply says “if there are re- 
sources,” then the Secretary and the ad- 
ministrator at their discretion could 
deny the benefits of this act. If some 
perfecting amendment could be drafted 
to that effect, I would have no objection, 
but, Mr. President, I, for one, am not 
willing to leave that imprecision to the 
executive branch at this time. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, there is 
no limitation. The Secretary is enjoined 
to take into consideration the income of 
those persons. It does not say whether it 
is an income of $50,000, nor does it say 
whether it is $500. We are assuming that 
the administrator of the program is a 
man of good faith and intelligence, will 
decide if it is income, and if it is too 
small to make an impact, then there will 
be no denial of the benefits. If it is large 
enough to encompass a situation where 
we have to spell all these things out, let 
us enlarge the lines in the bill and put 
in some regulations in the form of law 
to be used, and adopt them administra- 
tively. 

Mr. BAKER. I am not speaking of in- 
come, I am speaking of the proposed 
inclusion of the words “assets and 
resources.” Then, after we have defined 
that, I think I could withdraw my objec- 
tion, but as it stands now, there is abso- 
lutely no question that there is total dis- 
cretion on the part of the administrator. 
We are leaving too much unsaid. It 
should be changed, or the amendment 
should be defeated. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I think 
we are becoming involved in a web of 
words that mean nothing. If it is within 
the discretion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to feed people—who are suffering 
through no fault of their own—who are 
suffering from continued hunger, then 
why do we need a proviso at all? Why do 
we have to find out what the age is? Why 
do we have to determine if they are 
minors? If they are suffering from pro- 
longed hunger, through no fault of their 
own, and the Secretary of Agriculture 
feels, in his discretion, that an affluent 
society should feed them, why do we have 
to have all these provisos? 

Mr. BAKER, Let me say to the Senator 
from Rhode Island, that is precisely my 
point. I do not want to see the oppor- 
tunity to feed hungry people abrogated 
or prohibited merely because they have 
some resources. 

I think the committee version of this 
matter is far superior to what it would be 
with the amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I think, 
as a member of the committee, I ought 
to share with the Senate some informa- 
tion which I happen to have. The con- 
ference considered this last year, at great 
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length, and the words which are pres- 
ently in the bill were proposed by the 
distinguished chairman of the House 
conferees, Mr. WHITTEN, of Mississippi. 
We found no particular fault with them. 
We saw no particular use in them, but 
we agreed with them. They have not im- 
posed any hardship on anybody that I 
have heard of. I do not believe the addi- 
tion of the word “resources,” with the 
explanation we have had on the floor, 
would itself produce any additional dif- 
ficulty. 

So far as the Senator from Florida is 
concerned, he is not sold upon the pro- 
viso at all in any irredeemable way, and 
if the Senate wishes to strike the entire 
proviso, we would still have it in con- 
ference. But as I stated, that is the origin 
of this proviso, which was agreed to after 
considerable argument in conference, 
extending several hours. All of you who 
have been in conference on a feeding 
item for poor people know it is not a 
simple matter to reach an agreement. 

I hope we will not strike the formula, 
because it was agreed upon and has not 
proved to be hurtful in any way that I 
know of. Nobody has complained to me 
about that formula, and I do not believe 
anybody would complain of it, even with 
the word “resources” added, with the 
explanation that has been made on the 
floor; but as to that, the Senate will 
have to be the judge. 

I just wanted to share this informa- 
tion with the Senate, because in sub- 
mitting the budget this year, the Bureau 
of the Budget included the exact formula 
agreed upon in conference last year, and 
which was advanced, as the Senator 
from Nebraska will recall, by the dis- 
tinguished Congressman from Missis- 
sippi who is the chairman of the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee for Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield so I may make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. HOLLAND, I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee insist on his re- 
quest for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. BAKER. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the Miller amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island will state his 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is the pending amend- 
ment open to further amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is open 
to amendment in one degree. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his request? I have a 
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few words, if the Senator from Montana 
is present. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I with- 
hold my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island makes a unani- 
mous-consent request to suspend the sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstood it, the Senator from Rhode 
Island wanted a little time. 

I thought the Senator from Montana 
was on the floor. He has been waiting 
here to make an announcement about 
the probable calendar for tomorrow. I 
would not attempt, of course, to speak for 
him. If other Senators wish the floor, I 
shall yield to them. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to speak in the same vein as 
the Senator from Rhode Island and the 
Senator from Tennessee with respect to 
the Miller amendment to add the word 
“resources.” We have a situation in rural 
poverty areas in California, which I 
suspect prevails in other States, although 
I do not know that, where owners of 
homes that are ramshackle and do not 
meet the building codes transfer the 
ownership of those homes to impover- 
ished people, with no downpayments, get 
out from under the obligation of either 
having to tear them down or repair 
them, and during the time the ownership 
is transferred, briefly, elsewhere, they 
escape that liability. This presents the 
actually impoverished person with prop- 
erty that may be determined to be of 
some value and affects his eligibility un- 
der this provision. During the time he is 
working on a farm there, or in a com- 
munity, he loses title and it goes back 
to the former owner; but that situation 
has not been taken into account in the 
suggested amendment and, to me, is an 
adequate reason to reject the word “re- 
sources” as a test of qualification here. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. I must reply to the Sen- 
ator from California and repeat what I 
said to the Senator from Tennessee just 
a few moments ago. I cannot imagine any 
administrator worthy of the name inter- 
preting this language so restrictively. I 
think we have made plenty of history on 
the floor of the Senate so that anybody 
who looks at the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
would not dream of interpreting it so 
that he would be going contrary to the 
intention of the author of the amend- 
ment or the manager of the bill. I think 
it ought to be made very clear that that 
interpretation could not be made in any 
such situation. 

Mr. BAKER. In reply, Mr. President, I 
cannot visualize it, either, except I saw 
it happen to one extent or another in my 
home State of Tennessee. I saw the piti- 
fully sad situation in which elderly peo- 
ple were declared to be ineligible for 
benefits because they owned homes. A 
home was their only resource. The wel- 
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fare people frankly told them, “Sell your 
home or you will not receive benefits.” I 
am afraid that the word “resources” in 
that language would give rise to the pos- 
sibility of misinterpretation. If it is to 
be in that language, we might have a 
different situation if the words were “re- 
sources in excess of X” or “resources in 
addition to homestead.” 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I am willing to yield the 
floor. 

Mr. MILLER. I am not sure who denied 
the relief under the conditions the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has described, but 
I would interpret it to be a matter for 
local welfare authorities rather than the 
Department of Agriculture. I think all 
of us come from States where in some 
cases some local welfare officials may 
have been unduly arbitrary or restrictive. 
We are talking about the Agriculture 
Department now, not some local agencies 
where personalities may be involved. 

As the Senator from Nebraska pointed 
out, the same argument the Senator 
from Tennessee is making could be ap- 
plied with reference to the standard of 
income. Let us be fair—if we are con- 
cerned about lack of information on re- 
sources, why are we not concerned about 
standards of income? The same stand- 
ards would apply, except I think the De- 
partment is going to be reasonable and 
not go off the deep end that the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee described, especial- 
ly in view of what has been said on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand that whether or not 
this amendment carries, I can then move 
for my amendment to delete the whole 
proviso clause? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. I shall do that in due 
time. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, may I 
have the attention of the Senator from 
Rhode Island? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. I hope that the Senator 
will not let it go at that now, because we 
are very much in the argument, there is 
good attendance, and I hope very much 
that he will elucidate his point. I think 
it extremely valid and well taken. 

I had not intended to say anything 
further about the matter, but with a new 
amendment coming up, I think it is vital 
that we understand exactly what this 
paragraph means. 

As I understood it, it would allow the 
Secretary of Agriculture to put a pro- 
gram into an area. When I objected to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa, 
it seemed to me that, if the qualification 
for putting this program into an area 
was to be an appraisal by the Secretary 
of resources of certain children or their 
parents, there was no way to obtain 
such information, and therefore no 
means by which the Secretary could 
make the determination. 

As a practical matter, all the proviso 
really does is to provide an opportunity, 
either to the Secretary of Agriculture or 
to municipal officials or other local au- 
thorities, if the Secretary chooses to 
delegate that authority to them, perhaps 
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to deny the benefits of a direct distribu- 
tion program which he puts into effect, 
based upon a determination as to a gen- 
eral situation in that area, to certain 
individuals because they do not qualify 
under this proviso. 

Otherwise, it has no meaning at all. 

I believe it is completely impractica- 
ble for the Secretary of Agriculture to 
deal with this matter from Washington 
on an individual child or individual fam- 
ily basis. I do not think the Miller 
amendment, as clarified, applies in per- 
sonam, or is particularly meaningful or 
adds anything special by way of a solu- 
tion. 

But I heartily agree with the Senator 
from Rhode Island that this evaluation 
really has no place where you give the 
Secretary of Agriculture the power to 
move into an area, which is the only 
power he could practically carry out. 
Therefore, the right way to pursue this 
issue and present it to the Senate is 
by striking the whole proviso. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may I 
have the attention of the Senator from 
New York? Is he suggesting now that 
he disagrees with the removal of the 
proviso clause? 

Mr. JAVITS. No, I am suggesting that 
I agree with it. 

Mr. PASTORE. The point I make is 
very simple. We all agree here that the 
Secretary of Agriculture, in this criti- 
cal time, is being given certain discre- 
tionary power to step in, in certain sit- 
uations, where they do not have these 
programs already organized, to make 
sure that no American goes hungry 
through no fault of his own. That is 
how I understand the matter. 

I do not think any determination as 
to age is needed. What difference does 
it make whether you are 2 years old or 
80 years old, if you are suffering con- 
tinued hunger through no fault of your 
own, and cannot help yourself? What is 
wrong with this affluent society feeding 
such an individual? 

That is all this is intended to do. So it 
does not make any difference. Naturally, 
if you are well off and have resources 
and money in the bank, then, of course, 
if you are hungry it is through a fault 
of your own. 

This says specifically “through no fault 
of your own.” That is the criterion, and 
that is the only criterion. 

All I am saying is that it is nonsense 
here to attempt to establish a formula 
which to me means nothing at all, and 
naturally subjects the Secretary to a de- 
termination that he may never be able 
to make. 

When a person is hungry through no 
fault of his own, whether he is young, 
old, middle-aged, or whatever the case 
may be, that person ought to be fed, and 
the Secretary has the discretion to do it. 
As practically every Senator here has 
said, we hope we have a Secretary who 
knows what he is doing. The whole issue 
is about that simple. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the Senator from Iowa is 
willing to accept my amendment as a 
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substitute for his amendment. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I could 
not more thoroughly agree with what 
the Senator from Rhode Island has said; 
and if he wishes to amend my amend- 
ments so that it will take care of the 
point he is making, I shall be more than 
happy to accept that. 

Mr. PASTORE. All the Senator from 
Iowa has to do is withdraw his amend- 
ment, and I will put mine in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from Iowa 
that he would have to ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw his amendment, 
and then, at that time, the Senator from 
Rhode Island could press for his. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment, that the order for the yeas 
and nays be rescinded, and that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the order for the yeas and nays 
is rescinded and the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa is withdrawn. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Rhode Island send his 
amendment to the desk? 

Mr. PASTORE. I did not take it back, 
Mr. President. I left it at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE) pro- 
poses an amendment as follows: 

On page 20 line 14 strike the proviso down 


to and including the word “employability” 
in line 17. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, JAVITS. I move to reconsider the 
oen by which the amendment was agreed 
Mr. HOLLAND. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr, HART. Mr. President, in behalf of 
myself and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr, NEtson) I send to the desk an 
amendment, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Legislative clerk proceeded to 
read the amendment. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Hart’s amendment is as follows: 

On page 5, line 10, change the semicolon 
to a colon and add the following: “provided 
further, That no appropriation contained in 
this Act shall be used for the purchase or ap- 
plication of chemical pesticides, except for 
small quantities for testing purposes, within 
or substantially affecting States in circum- 
stances in which the purchase or application 
of such pesticides would be prohibited by 
State law or regulation, for any citizen or 


instrumentality of State or local govern- 
ment;”. 
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Mr. HART. Mr, President, first of all, 
I apologize to the Senate, and most par- 
ticularly to the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND) , for raising this proposed 
amendment so late. I hope that I can, 
nonetheless, persuade the Senate that it 
is sound and prudent to add it to the bill. 

There is contained in this bill an au- 
thorization for the Department of Agri- 
culture to purchase certain chemical 
pesticides to be used in pest control. Very 
late in the day, We are awakening to the 
fact that there are some very damaging 
side effects, particularly in the cumula- 
tive results, from the use of certain of 
these hard pesticides. 

At least one State, Michigan, and I am 
advised a second State, Arizona, have 
sought by regulation to prohibit the use 
of certain pesticides. My amendment 
would make clear that no moneys au- 
thorized to be appropriated hereunder 
shall be used for the application of pesti- 
cides in any State which by regulation 
or law would prevent the use of such 
pesticide within its borders by any citi- 
zen or instrumentality of that State. 

My first reaction, when the matter was 
brought to my attention, was that surely 
the Federal Government is not going to 
use a pesticide in Michigan or anywhere 
else if State regulation or law should pre- 
vent its use there. 

On further study, however, I find that 
while the probability is great that no Sec- 
retary would use such a pesticide, the 
possibility of his doing so nonetheless 
remains. 

There are two general types of pest 
control programs which the Department 
engages in within various States. The 
first is one where there is very little like- 
lihood that any of these moneys would be 
used in derogation of a State’s wishes. 
These are the cooperative programs to 
control specific types of pests within the 
State. In these cases, the determination 
of which pesticides should be used is 
normally arrived at by consensus. 

It may well be, however, that as more 
and more States come to regard the use 
of pesticides as being a threat, even in 
these cooperative programs a true con- 
sensus will be difficult to achieve. 

The greater hazard, however, attaches 
to the second type of program conducted 
by the Agriculture Department. These are 
the programs in which protection of Fed- 
eral lands, particularly national forests, 
is involved. Again, I am told that the 
Department normally consults with the 
State authorities before launching a pest 
control program on Federal lands located 
within a particular State. However, the 
State has no veto over the type of chemi- 
cal which the Department ultimately de- 
cides to use. 

Except where the Federal Government 
has prohibited certain uses of a pesticide, 
I think the State should be the ultimate 
arbiter of the type of chemical com- 
pounds which are actually applied within 
its borders for the purposes of pest con- 
trol, for the State authorities are most 
attuned to their specific environmental 
problems. This is the purpose of the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an article entitled, “Obituary for 
DDT—in Michigan,” written by Hal 
Higdon, and published in the New York 
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Times magazine section of July 6, 1969, 
and an article entitled, “AF to Ban Pesti- 
cide Dieldrin,” published in the Wash- 
ington Post of July 4, 1969. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times Magazine, 
July 6, 1969] 
OBITUARY ror DDT—IN MICHIGAN 
(By Hal Higdon) 

Died. DDT, age 95, a persistent pesticide 
and onetime humanitarian. Considered to be 
one of World War II's greatest heroes, DDT 
saw its reputation fade after it was charged 
with murder by author Rachel Carson. Death 
came on June 27 in Michigan after a linger- 
ing illness. Survived by dieldrin, aldrin, 
endrin, chlordane, heptachlor, lindane and 
toxaphene. Please omit flowers. 

LANSING, Micn.—In early spring, 1968, the 
coho salmon began their gradual migration 
up the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, feed- 
ing as they went, growing as they fed. Along 
with them came the army of sport fishermen, 
casting from piers and trolling from boats, 
pulling the fighting silver fish out of the 
water by the thousands. Yet thousands still 
survived until September, when the coho 
reached the mouths of the Manistee and 
Platte Rivers and Bear Creek in the north 
and started upstream to spawn. 

Awaiting them was Marvin Blackport of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Earlier in the year his 
Blackport Packing Company had outbid 25 
others for the right to harvest salmon from 
the spawning streams. As the coho moved 
upstream state fishery workers trapped them 
in weirs. They stripped some of the fish of 
their eggs for use in nearby hatcheries; then 
as fast as the fish were caught they were 
trucked to Grand Rapids for dressing, can- 
ning or storage in a freezer. The operation 
continued well into December, when two mil- 
lion pounds of fish (for which the state 
would be paid 15.6 cents a pound) had been 
pulled from the rivers. 

The first hint of trouble came in February, 
when the Michigan Department of Agri- 
culture examined some cans of salmon and 
discovered a relatively high level of dieldrin, 
like DDT a member of the chlorinated hydro- 
carbon family of chemicals. (It is more toxic 
than DDT, but because it is much less fre- 
quently used poses a less serious threat.) 
Then the U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion examined several interstate shipments 
of coho salmon, found high levels of DDT 
and seized 28,000 pounds of fish. Eventually 
the state agriculture department embargoed 
500,000 pounds of salmon that had been 
canned or was awaiting processing. Marvin 
Blackport, who had contracted for the fish 
with one government department only to 
see them confiscated by another, had cause 
to feel perturbed. If he was upset, he 
wouldn't admit it: “I'm not planning any 
lawsuits. There’s DDT in everything we eat. 
Nobody's ever died of it. We're going to wait 
this thing out, In fact, I'm going fishing to- 
morrow and I plan to eat anything I catch.” 

While Blackport was probably correct in 
saying that nobody had died from an excess 
of DDT in food, the pesticide itself was in 
the throes of a fatal illness, partly because 
of the controversy arising from its discovery 
in the coho salmon. At no time since the 
publication in 1962 of the late Rachel Car- 
son's best-selling book “Silent Spring” had 
DDT, the miracle chemical of World War II, 
faced such a concentrated attack. Sweden 
declared a two-year moratorium on its use 
(including a complete ban on home use of 
DDT and all uses of aldrin, lindane and diel- 
drin, its close relatives). After another DDT 
relative, endosulfan, was blamed for the 
deaths of millions of fish in the Rhine River 
late last month, French conservationists de- 
manded that pollution by chlorinated hy- 
drocarbons be ended. The pesticide boards 
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of Maine and Massachusetts have banned 
DDT as a weapon to control Dutch elm 
disease. Arizona has halted agricultural use 
of the chemical for a year to prevent con- 
tamination of dairy products, In Wisconsin, 
DDT is on trial before the state Department 
of Natural Resources, charged with being a 
water pollutant. The California Agriculture 
Director has issued an order that will ulti- 
mately prohibit the use of DDT in households 
and home gardens and restrict its use on 
farms. At least a half dozen states have anti- 
DDT legislation pending; Senator Philip A. 
Hart of Michigan has begun subcommittee 
hearings in Washington on DDT (he plans 
further sessions in his home state this week); 
Senator Gaylord Nelson of Wisconsin has in- 
troduced a bill that would restrict the pesti- 
cide, and the National Audubon Society has 
announced a campaign to ban its use in the 
United States. 

Parke Brinkley, president of the National 
Agricultural Chemical Association, says the 
DDT market in the United States has 
dropped by a third. In 1968 the five Ameri- 
can manufacturers of DDT produced more 
than 125 million pounds of the pesticide, 
valued at more than $20-million,! but 90 
million pounds went to overseas markets, 

To protect this profitable business, the five 
American DDT manufacturer (Montrose 
Chemical Corporation, Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corporation, Allied Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Diamond Shamrock Corporation and 
Lebanon Chemical Corporation) have orga- 
nized a task force to defend their products 
against what they call “emotional” attacks. 
The DDT task force provided a number of 
witnesses at the hearings in Wisconsin, They 
testified that DDT does not harm humans 
and warned that its complete elimination 
would leave the state vulnerable to out- 
breaks of such diseases as encephalitis. In 
Michigan, meanwhile, the state Department 
of Agriculture moved to cancel licenses for 
the sale of the pesticide. Those interested in 
preserving DDT were given 60 days to present 
their case; the deadline was June 27. 

DDT (dichloro-diphenyl-trichloroethane) 
was originally synthesized in a laboratory by 
Othmar Zeidlar, a German chemistry student 
working on a doctoral thesis, in 1874. It was 
& lesson in pure chemistry, he had no idea 
what this new compound would do. The 
chemical is one of a number of so-called 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, many of which 
have been used as insecticides. The insecti- 
cidal properties of DDT didn’t become ap- 
parent until 1939. A Swiss chemist, Paul 
Mueller, while searching for a plant-contact 
insecticide—one that need not be ingested 
by the insect—discovered that DDT when it 
contacted an insect’s nerve endings caused 
muscle spasms and, eventually, death. For his 
work, Mueller received the Nobel Prize in 
1948, 

In 1942, the U.S. Army began testing the 
insecticide, and when the tests proved suc- 
cessful DDT played a significant part in 
World War II, particularly in malaria-con- 
trol programs in the South Pacific, Largely 
because of DDT, it was the first war in his- 
tory in which fewer soldiers died of typhus 
than of bullet wounds. 

DDT was used to reduce the incidence of 
27 diseases, saving perhaps 10 million lives 
and eliminating an estimated 200 million ill- 
nesses in the human population. DDT was 
cheap. It was persistent; the chlorinated hy- 
drocarbons are very stable compounds with 
half-lives as long as 15 years. This persistence 
contributed to DDT’s low cost as well as its 
efficiency: a single spraying frequently pro- 
duced lasting effects. It was the same charac- 


1DDT now sells for 17 cents a pound, 
compared with $1.19 a pound shortly after 
its discovery. A spokesman for the National 
Agricultural Chemical Association says the 
profit margin is relatively small because of 
competition and declining markets. 
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teristic, however, that was to cause most of 
DDT’s problems. 

After its military baptism the pesticide 
became available for civilian use, and Michi- 
gan, with its large number of fruit farms, 
was one of the first states to utilize it. One 
early use was to control files on Mackinac 
Island, at the juncture of Lakes Michigan 
and Huron. 

The first hint that DDT might prove a 
mixed blessing came around 1949. Traces of 
the chemical began to appear in milk. DDT 
sprayed on crop-producing lands drifted onto 
neighboring alfalfa fields where cows grazed 
and the chemical was also used in dairy 
barns. Nobody then—or now—could prove 
that DDT harms humans, but reckless and 
excessive spraying seemed unwise. As early 
as May 16, 1950, the Michigan State Univer- 
sity Agricultural Experiment Station recom- 
mended in a newsletter: “DDT should be 
used in moderation on crops, only in amounts 
sufficient to get the job done.” Since most 
Michigan farmers plant their crops, spray for 
insects and probably even shave in tune with 
the Agriculture Experiment Station, this 
recommendation reduced DDT usage. “There 
was concern over DDT contamination 20 
years ago,” says Dr. Gordon Guyer, director 
of M.S.U.’s pesticide-research center. “We 
haven’t changed our philosophy at all. Re- 
search on this problem has been going on 
constantly. We have attempted to phase out 
DDT wherever substitute materials become 
available.” 

But the blame for polluting the environ- 
ment, and particularly the Great Lakes, can- 
not be hung entirely on farmers. DDT is 
virtually insoluble in water; it will move 
downstream only if it is clinging to some- 
thing else—most often a soil particle. And 
farmers are careful about their soil; they 
ordinarily take pains to guard against ero- 
sion. Many cities in Michigan—and even 
conservationists—are partly responsible for 
pollution. DDT seemed the perfect means for 
eliminating pesky mosquitoes. Conservation- 
ists sprayed it in the state parks (many of 
which, in Michigan, are near water), home- 
Owners sprayed it in their back yards and 
municipalities used it along streets, where it 
often found its way into sewers, then rivers 
and eventually the Great Lakes. Slowly, the 
DDT residues built up in the Lakes, and 
Gordon Guyer admits, “We are all involved.” 

In the nineteen-fifties Dutch elm disease 
threatened some of the lofty trees that lined 
the streets of many Midwest towns. In 1954, 
Michigan State University, which has a large 
number of elms on its East Lansing campus, 
began DDT spraying to kill elm bark beetles, 
which spread the disease. The beetles began 
dying, but so did large numbers of robins. 
Within a few years robins virtually disap- 
peared from the campus. Soon zoologists dis- 
covered why. Leaves covered with DDT fell 
to the ground to become food matter for 
earthworms; the worms in turn were eaten 
by the robins. When the robins had eaten 
a sufficient number of earthworms their DDT 
levels rose to a point where they died of 
nerve poisoning. 

Michigan State’s experience is a demon- 
stration of the phenomenon known as bio- 
logical magnification. Although the DDT 
concentration in one area may be micro- 
scopically low, it can multiply through the 
food chain. Thus in the Green Bay area of 
Lake Michigan, the bottom muds contained 
0.014 parts per million of DDT. Tiny amphi- 
pods living in the mud absorbed the chemi- 
cal, concentrating it to 0.41 parts per million. 
Fish fed on the amphipods and, because of 
the volume of food they ate, soon had con- 
centrations of 3 to 6 parts per million. Her- 
ring gulls ate large numbers of fish and their 
DDT level reached 99 parts per million. This 
won't kill the gulls (except under stress or 
starvation conditions), but it will impair 
their ability to reproduce, thus diminishing 
their numbers, 
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Several bird species along the Great Lakes, 
including the American eagle, are threatened 
with extinction because of DDT, which 
causes the liver to produce enzymes that at- 
tack the hormones governing calcium pro- 
duction, When the eagle’s system produces 
less calcium, the egg shells become thinner 
and thinner, causing more frequent break- 
age and fewer baby eagles. (Sergei Postupal- 
sky of the University of Wisconsin has re- 
ported having found an eagle egg without 
any shell on the shores of Lake Superior in 
northern Michigan. The embryo was enclosed 
only by a membrane, which had broken, al- 
lowing the contents to ooze through the 
bottom of the nest.) The osprey, peregrine 
falcon and mallard duck have problems simi- 
lar to those of the eagle. And the Mink 
Ranchers’ Association believes that DDT may 
be affecting mink reproduction. 

Birds suffer the most because they cannot 
excrete liquids as rapidly as mammals can. 
When the DDT is not excreted it builds up 
in the birds’ bodies. Humans, on the other 
hand, seem to eliminate DDT once it reaches 
a level of 10 or 12 parts per million. (Most 
Americans apparently have that level in their 
bodies.) Experiments in feeding prisoners 
massive DDT doses have uncovered no meas- 
urable dangers, and workers in DDT plants 
survive in apparent normal health. No hu- 
man has died from DDT—yet. But there are 
hints that DDT may be more injurious to 
human health than current evidence indi- 
cates, Researchers at the University of Miami 
have discovered that people with several 
diseases, including leukemia, have high resi- 
dues of pesticides. The National Cancer In- 
stitute has found a greater tendency for 
tumors in DDT-fed experimental mice. No 
reputable scientist will yet condemn DDT 
as poisonous to humans, but the pesticide 
has been in use less than three decades. 
Measurable effects could appear in two or 
three generations. 

The publication of “Silent Spring” in 1962 
brought to public attention the dangers of 
environmental poisoning by DDT. “You could 
see people standing around in the garden 
stores reading labels,” says Paul Flink of the 
Michigan Department of Natural Resources. 
“They were aware there was a problem. 
That’s the first step to cleaning things up: 
get people aware.” According to Gordon 
Guyer of M.S.U., “Some of the things Rachel 
Carson said lacked perspective, but hers was 
an important book. It made people look at 
the issues.” Robert Reinert of the Michigan 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries adds: “Sci- 
entific progress and public pressure seem to 
go hand in hand.” 

Scientific progress appeared in the form of 
the gas chromatograph, which enabled 
scientists to measure minute levels of DDT 
in the environment, Some of the problems 
caused by DDT in the Great Lakes, for ex- 
ample, come from concentrations as low as 
two parts per trillion. One part per mil- 
lion is the contents of a single one-ounce 
shot glass in that of a small railroad tank 
car; one part per trillion is the contents of 
a single one-ounce shot glass in that of a 
million tank cars. Yet such concentrations, 
through the process of biological magnifica- 
tion, have far-reaching effects. 

The mounting evidence of DDT’s hazards 
led to an increased threat of regulation, In 
addition, many insects began to develop re- 
sistance to DDT. This prodded the chemical 
companies to find substitute pesticides. 
Many of the substitutes are organophos- 
phates and carbamates, which also attack 
insect nervous systems but have shorter lives 
than the chlorinated hydrocarbons—often a 
matter of days or weeks instead of years. Be- 
cause the substitutes are less persistent, they 
must be used more frequently than DDT 
and are therefore more expensive. 

As other insecticides became available, the 
Michigan State University Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station gradually eliminated DDT 
from its recommendations for insect control. 
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It suggested the other chlorinated hydro- 
carbons only in cases in which no adequate 
substitute was available. Between 1962 and 
1967, DDT was dropped from half the recom- 
mendations for control of vegetable insects. 
Where it was still recommended, prescribed 
dosages were reduced. In 1967, M.S.U. sug- 
gested that methoxychlor, a chlorinated 
hydrocarbon but a much less persistent 
chemical, be substituted for DDT in Dutch 
elm disease control programs. At about the 
same time, the Environmental Defense Fund, 
a New York group, took 56 Michigan cities 
into Federal court in an effort to halt their 
use of DDT in fighting Dutch elm disease. 
Detroit rebelled at first but eventually 
capitulated. The following year, M.S.U. re- 
moved DDT from its mosquito-spray recom- 
mendations and the Michigan Department 
of Agriculture moved to guarantee that the 
recommendations would be followed. 

Under Michigan law, the agriculture de- 
partment can, upon the recommendation of 
the M.S.U. Agricultural Experiment Station, 
cancel the license under which a pesticide is 
sold in the state. The department can’t pro- 
hibit the use of a pesticide, but the cancel- 
lation of its license has the same effect. When 
the department moved against DDT in April, 
those involved in its sale appealed to the 
state agriculture commission. The commis- 
sion has agreed to only three minor excep- 
tions to the ban: it said DDT powder could 
be used against bats or mice in buildings, 
against body lice or in “emergency” condi- 
tions (an encephalitis epidemic, for in- 
stance). The sale of DDT for all other uses 
was forbidden, and the order became final 
on June 27. Michigan conservationists ex- 
pected, however, that the chemical compa- 
nies would ultimately test the prohibition in 
the courts. 

As DDT was taking its toll in Michigan and 
the other Great Lakes states, the area was 
suffering another—and totally unrelated— 
ecological disaster. Since the glacial era, sea 
lampreys—sucker-mouthed eels that feed on 
fish—had lived in Lake Ontario. Until the 
opening of Welland Canal in 1833, the lam- 
prey and another ocean resident, the herring- 
like alewife, had been unable to bypass 
Niagara Falls and enter the upper Great 
Lakes. The lampreys didn’t reach Lakes 
Huron and Michigan until the nineteen- 
thirties, but within a decade they and over- 
fishing had virtually eliminated the lakes’ 
large commercial and sport fish. In the proc- 
ess, the lampreys killed off the predators 
that would have controlled the alewives, 
which multiplied rapidly. When the alewives 
died (from the stresses of overpopulation, not 
from DDT, as some have suggested), their 
bodies washed up by the millions on beaches. 
The problem reached its peak in 1967. 

Meanwhile, aquatic biologists at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan discovered that they 
could control the lamprey by pouring the 
pesticide TFM (which is not related to DDT 
and does not, if properly used, harm other 
fish) into its spawning streams. With the 
lamprey threat eliminated, biologists sought 
to restock Lake Michigan with sport fish: 
coho salmon, Chinook salmon and lake trout. 
The quickly maturing coho salmon, released 
as fingerlings in the spring of 1966, found a 
ready source of food in the alewives, all part 
of the plan. By the following spring the coho 
had grown to a size of two to four pounds. 
When the ice broke in 1967 they were con- 
gregated, along with the alewives, in the 
warmer southern waters of Lake Michigan. 
Through the summer they moved gradually 
north toward their spawning streams. They 
grew rapidly, and that fall fishermen pulled 
in 15-pound and 20-pound fish. The word 
spread fast. By 1968 most of the fishermen 
in the Midwest had been transformed into 
coho maniacs. 

The result was a bonanza for the Great 
Lakes states, particularly Michigan. Fisher- 
men descended by the thousands on Michi- 
gan lake villages, buying bait, tackle and 
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gasoline, renting boats and motel rooms. One 
survey by the Michigan Department of Natu- 
ral Resources indicated that expenses for the 
average angler amounted to. $19.50 a day. 
The department estimated that by 1972 the 
sport would bring close to $100-million into 
the state, largely because of the coho salmon. 
The coho would also control the alewife pop- 
ulation, which would no longer wash.up on 
the beaches. 

But that optimistic prediction failed to 
take into account the factor of biological 
magnification. The coho fed on the alewives, 
which fed on the micro-organisms that lived 
in the mud that came from the house that 
DDT built. In the spring coho salmon con- 
tain relatively low concentrations of DDT— 
around 1 or 2 parts per million—but the fat 
cohos of the fall may have DDT levels as high 
as 20 parts per million. (The Food and Drug 
Administration had not then set up maxi- 
mum allowable levels for DDT in salmon, 
but the established level for the fat of beef 
and pork was 7 parts per million.) And while 
large coho don't die of DDT poisoning, in 
early 1968 11 per cent of the salmon fry in 
Michigan hatcheries (or 700,000 young fish) 
did die at a time when the mortality was 
expected to be low. The “most probable 
cause”: DDT. Of the three fish newly intro- 
duced to Lake Michigan, the coho had 
spawned first. Marine biologists theorized 
that the lake trout and Chinook salmon, 
which have longer lives, would eventually 
absorb sufficient quantities of DDT to pre- 
vent a natural reproduction cycle. 

A few dead robins or eagle eggs without 
shells are one thing, but $100-million worth 
of tourist trade is another, and that’s what 
seemed to be at stake when state and Federal 
Officials seized the fish that Marvin Blackport 
harvested last September under contract with 
the state. 

Seven months later, on April 20, when the 
Governors of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana and Michigan met in a motel near 
O’Hare International Airport outside Chi- 
cago, visions of cranberries danced in their 
heads—the cranberries that, having been 
sprayed with a cancer-inducing chemical, 
caused the bottom to drop out of the cran- 
berry market for Thanksgiving, 1959. Each 
governor drank a glass of water reportedly 
drawn from Lake Michigan to prove he had 
no fear of high DDT levels. What the Gov- 
ernors did fear was a diminishing of the coho 
mania. They requested that the Food and 
Drug Administration not establish maximum 
levels for DDT in coho salmon until it had 
received “all available scientific informa- 
tion.” They also asked the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Robert H. 
Finch, to meet with them at the Republican 
Governors’ Conference in Lexington, Ky., on 
May 1. Finch chose to ignore their request. 

When the Governors met, they had no one 
to complain to but poor old Spiro Agnew. 
Harsh words were said to have filled the air 
at a closed meeting with the Vice President, 
Governor Harold LeVander of Minnesota 
pounded the table; Governor Richard Ogilvie 
of Illinois said he’d been made to look like 
an ass before his constituents. An aide to an- 
other Governor grumbled: “This is one of 
the first breakdowns between the states and 
the Nixon Administration.” All the Governors 
could get was a commitment from Under 
Secretary John Veneman of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare that they 
would be consulted before permanent toler- 
ance levels were set. 

On May 23 the F.D.A. established 5 parts 
per million as a temporary “action” level; 
until a permanent level can be established, 
in about six months, no fish containing more 
than 5 parts per million of DDT can be trans- 
ported across state lines. Should the tempo- 
rary level become fixed, and should DDT 
levels in the lake remain constant, it could 
eliminate about 80 per cent of the commer- 
cial catch in Lake Michigan. 
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In February, three months before the Gov- 
ernors besieged the Vice President, the staff 
at M.S.U.’s Agricultural Experiment Station 
agreed that DDT should be eliminated from 
agricultural recommendations. Gordon Guyer 
expected to complete the phasing out of 
DDT gradually over a period of six months. 
As the station's publications were reprinted, 
DDT would simply disappear from the recom- 
mendations; and as Michigan farmers fol- 
lowed the recommendations, DDT would dis- 
appear. It had already disappeared as a Dutch 
elm disease control and mosquito spray. In 
time the compound might even decompose 
and disappear from the lake. Purity would 
reign. But when Guyer notified the Michigan 
Department of Agriculture of this plan, its 
director, Dale Ball, assumed the initiative; 
his department announced the cancellation 
of all DDT licenses. Except for the three 
minor exclusions agreed upon later, DDT 
is dead in Michigan. 

According to Dr. C. T. Black of the Michi- 
gan Department of Natural Resources: “If we 
knew as much about DDT in 1945 as we know 
now, it probably would not have been reg- 
istered by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. But it was the miracle chemical of 
the war. It was in use and people were not 
dropping dead. We had to learn slowly.” 
Dan Reed of the Michigan Farm Bureau says 
farmers will not mourn the passing of DDT: 
“It was an important pesticide for a long 
time, but we now have other means of con- 
trol.” And Governor William G. Milliken 
says: “Certainly pesticides have been a boon, 
to civilization as well as a potential threat. 
Our problem is to understand that threat 
and to deal with it in a responsible way. 
There can be a danger of overreaction, but 
up to this time I think we have tended to 
underestimate the threat rather than over- 
estimate it.” 

The concern of the five American manu- 
facturers of DDT is not merely over a loss 
of business in one state. DDT sales in Michi- 
gan have been declining severely for the last 
few years. The question is whether the elim- 
ination of DDT in Michigan will have a 
domino effect. Wisconsin seems on the verge 
of declaring the pesticide a pollutant. The 
other Great Lakes states will almost have to 
follow their lead. This could ultimately mean 
a national ban on DDT for most uses, and 
other countries may have second thoughts 
about purchasing it. Moreover, if DDT falls, 
can the other chlorinated hydrocarbons be 
far behind?” 

The other members of the group (among 
them are lindane, toxaphene, dieldrin, aldrin, 
chlordane, heptachlor and endrin) vary in 
toxicity and persistence. Dieldrin and endrin, 
for instance, are markedly more toxic than 
DDT and probably as persistent, while hepta- 
chlor and chlordane are both less toxic and 
less persistent, Even the worst offenders, how- 
ever, present a lesser threat than DDT be- 
cause they are specialized and more expen- 
sive compounds and are therefore much less 
widely used. 

One example of the specialized pesticide is 
endosulfan, the chlorinated hydrocarbon de- 
tected in the Rhine after millions of dead 
fish floated to the surface. Unlike DDT, en- 
dosulfan breaks down quickly when it is 
applied properly. It is used by growers of 
fruit, vegetables and other specialty crops to 
combat aphids and peach tree borers, among 
other things. Dr. Black of the Michigan De- 
partment of Natural Resources calls it “a Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr, Hyde chemical.” On the one 
hand, he says it is possible in some cases to 
market the produce a few days after endo- 
sulfan has been applied. But workers are ad- 
vised to use protective clothing for 24 hours 
in a field where the pesticide has been used. 
“It’s hazardous if it get out of hand,” Black 
says, “and it’s terrifically toxic to fish.” 

Outside the chlorinated hydrocarbon fam- 
ily, there are highly toxic pesticides—some 
of them more hazardous than DDT’s rela- 
tives to the person using them—but, in Dr, 
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Black’s words, “they don’t have this devilish 
persistence. They do their job and get out.” 
Offensive pesticides are still used, Black says, 
where adequate substitutes have not been 
found. Termites and such soil insects as 
white grubs can at this stage be controlled 
only by persistent chemicals, according to the 
experts, and dieldrin and chlordane are the 
answers. 

“I can see DDT out of the picture within 
a decade,” says Black, “and we should be able 
to get most of the others reduced sharply 
by then, We're preparing to move on dieldrin 
shortly—we're gathering evidence to present 
to the responsible officials.” 

The critical factor, says another expert, is 
the availability of substitute compounds: 
“T'd rather die of DDT poisoning at 70 than 
of malaria or encephalitis—or even starva- 
tion, which is possible if you ban the effec- 
tive pesticides—at 35. We can’t ban chlordane 
until we find another way to control the 
white grub.” Like everything else, Black ex- 
plains, it becomes a question of economics: 
“The cost of developing and bringing out a 
substitute is now up in the millions of dol- 
lars. Only massive public pressure will drive 
the chemical industry to produce a new pesti- 
cide, and unfortunately industry is not yet 
convinced that it will come to that. Busi- 
nessmen may feel that they can't afford to 
develop costly substitutes, but we feel that 
society can’t afford the incalculable costs of 
the havoc produced in our environment by 
persistent pesticides.” 

Gordon Guyer believes that we will be 
using twice as many pesticides in 1975 as 
we are now, although generally they will be 
different groups. “We’re not banning DDT,” 
he emphasizes. “We're just putting it on the 
shelf. There may very well be situations 
down the road where we need it for specific 
pest-control problems. I feel we should 
avoid any legislation which would tend to 
categorically prohibit DDT.” 

Despite such reservations, if Rachel Car- 
son is looking down from an unpolluted 
heaven, she is probably smiling. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 4, 
1969] 


AIR Force To Ban PESTICIDE DIELDRIN 

The Air Force has agreed to suspend all 
further use of the pesticide dieldrin to con- 
trol insects at major Air Force bases, pending 
further study, Senate Interior Committee 
Chairman Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.) an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Jackson, who said dieldrin is “five to fifty 
times as toxic as DDT,” asserted that an 
earlier recommendation by a regional office 
of the Department of Agriculture called for 
dieldrin applications at Kelly Air Force Base, 
Texas, in highly dangerous amounts. 

“Previous applications of this chemical 
in substantially the same dosages recom- 
mended for use at Kelly AFB have been 
shown to have devastating effects upon fish, 
wildlife, poultry and livestock,” said Jack- 
son. 

In another suspension action, the Agricul- 
ture has cautioned that insect strips like 
Shell’s No-Pest Strip Insecticide should not 
be hung where infants or ill or aged peo- 
ple are confined. 

Shell has been notified to include on all 
future strips a cautionary statement to this 
effect, and to stop distributing any already- 
manufactured strips that do not carry such 
a statement. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
consulted with the Senator from Ne- 
braska and we are willing to take the 
amendment to conference except that we 
want an understanding of the words in 
the fourth line of the Senator’s amend- 
ment, “or substantially affected.” 

If we understand the Senator wants 
this to apply to the use of these pro- 
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hibited pesticides within States, that is 
all right, However, what does he mean by 
the words, “or substantially affected.” 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, that lan- 
guage is intended to respond to the prob- 
lem—and let me localize it to Michi- 
gan—where if there were a national for- 
est immediately adjoining the State of 
Michigan in Ohio, and there was no pro- 
hibition in Ohio against DDT, for ex- 
ample, and the application of DDT that 
close to our border would substantially 
affect the fish and wildlife in Michigan, 
then Michigan would be able to object to 
its use and persuade the Department to 
seek an alternative. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I doubt 
if we could go that far in conference. 
However, I am willing to take the whole 
amendment to conference, having voiced 
my doubts about the words, “or substan- 
tially affected.” 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator very much. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I know 
the amendment comes at a late hour, but 
I do not object to its being accepted with 
the understanding that we might refine 
it further if necessary. 

Mr. HART, I am very grateful. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 34, 
line 15, strike out ‘$2,000,000" and in- 
sert “$3,000,000.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have dis- 
cussed the amendment with the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
and the ranking Republican member, 
both of whom have agreed to its merit 
and I think they are willing to accept it. 

In the 1970 budget the administration 
recommended an appropriation of $3 
million to enlarge the important new 
phase of the rural housing program, the 
so-called mutual self-help housing pro- 
gram for low income rural people. 

The House reduced that amount to 
$1,250,000. In our committee it was in- 
creased to $2 million. My amendment 
brings the amount to the $3 million rec- 
ommended by the budget. 

I point out that this is a new program 
and that about 3,000 additional low-in- 
come families can be helped if we pro- 
vide the $3 million. 

In this housing, a lot of “sweat equity” 
is involved because farmers for low in- 
come land people not only take the as- 
sistance that is made available to them, 
but they also put into the housing a lot 
of their own effort, collectively and in- 
dividually. I think that in terms of pride 
and dignity it is a very small investment 
in responsible citizenship. I heartily 
recommend that we increase the amount 
to the $3 million recommended by the 
budget. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nebraska and I are willing 
to accept the amendment and take it to 
conference. 

I recently had a communication from 
the county agent of Collier County, Fla., 
in which Immokalee is located. The 
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county agent tells me that the principal 
help in the way of housing for the mi- 
grant workers there in the last year has 
been from this particular program. He 
gave me the number of new homes cre- 
ated through this self-help machinery. 
Perhaps it has real meaning in places 
that are not big enough to have housing 
authorities. 

I am glad to take the amendment to 
conference. I understand that my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from 
Nebraska, joins me. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, Iam glad 
to join the distinguished Senator from 
Florida in accepting the amendment. I 
believe the matter should be given fur- 
ther consideration. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator that the 
omenana would not be in order at this 
time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the former ac- 
tion of the Senate in agreeing to the 
committee amendment be reconsidered 
so that the Mundt amendment may be 
considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is now on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

TEXAS LEGISLATURE ASKS $220 MILLION FOR 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the agricultural conservation program is 
one of the most worthwhile programs I 
know, and I have supported it fully from 
the time I first came to the Senate in 
1957. It reaches over a million farms 
each year and results in the application 
of the greatest amount of conservation 
measures to the land at the lowest cost 
per acre of any similar program. 

I pointed out on July 2 in my state- 
ment before the Senate on the agricul- 
tural appropriations bill for fiscal year 
1970 that the $185 million recommended 
by the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions was too low and that at least $220 
million should have been recommended. 
However, I also pointed out that the 
committee’s recommendation was $185 
million over the administration’s request, 
but lower than the House allowance. 

I have a duly authenticated copy of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 116 from 
the State of Texas which was passed and 
properly certified by both the senate and 
the house of the Texas Legislature. This 
resolution shows the value of this pro- 
gram to Texas and the Nation. It also 
questions the wisdom of the attempted 
elimination of this program by the pres- 
ent administration and asks that the 
agricultural conservation program be 
reinstated at its former allocation level 
of $220 million for fiscal year 1970. I 
agree with this resolution from the Texas 
Legislature, and think the $220 million 
should have been allowed for the agri- 
cultural conservation program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senate Concurrent Resolution 
116 as passed and certified by the Texas 
Legislature be printed in its entirety 
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along with the names of its signers at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 116 


Whereas, President Nixon's 1970 fiscal year 
Budget proposes complete elimination of 
funds for the National Agricultural Conser- 
vation Program; and 

Whereas, The Texas Legislature, through 
their appropriation and law making proc- 
esses have always recognized the absolute 
necessity for state and national conservation 
programs; and 

Whereas, The National ACP is the only 
conservation program available to all farms 
and ranches of the nation with its cost-share 
provisions designed to get widespread con- 
servation participation from a maximum 
number of farmers and ranchers; and 

Whereas, Spiraling population growth em- 
phasizes the urgency for our land uses to be 
in accordance with the very best conserva- 
tion measures; and 

Whereas, This program more specifically 
affects approximately 300,000 Texas Farms 
and Ranches, consisting of approximately 
150,000,000 acres of land; now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, By the Senate of the 61st Legis- 
lature, the House of Representatives con- 
curring, that the Agricultural Conservation 
Program of the United States be reinstated 
at its former allocation level of $220,000,000 
for the year 1970, that funds for this pro- 
gram be updated annually to meet the in- 
creasing costs of carrying out conservation 
measures, and that emphasis be placed on 
the need for these funds to reach as many 
farmers as possible in order to assure that 
the conservation message is fully reflected 
to the entire nation; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this Resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Members of 
the House and Senate Agricultural Commit- 
tees and to the entire Texas Congressional 
Delegation. 

Ben BARNES, 
Lieutenant Governor. 


Speaker of the House. 
I hereby certify that 5.C.R. No. 116 was 
adopted by the Senate on May 30, 1969. 
CHARLES SCHNABEL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
I hereby certify that S.C.R. No. 116 was 
adopted by the House on May 31, 1969. 
DorotHy HALLMAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill (H.R. 11612) was read the 
third time. 


THE MILITARY AUTHORIZATION 
BILL 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
not delay the Senate. However, for the 
information of Senators present, the ma- 
jority leader, the Senator from Montana, 
as I understand, if the pending bill is 
completed today, will be ready to make 
an announcement that the military au- 
thorization bill, with one slight excep- 
tion, will be the next order of business. 
I would rather he make the announce- 
ment. 
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I shall have a few remarks to make 
about the debate on that bill. I hope that 
the Senators will stay after the rollcall. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on July 1, 1969, the President had 
approved and signed the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 123) to extend the time for the 
making of a final report by the Commis- 
sion To Study Mortgage Interest Rates. 


REPORT ON THE IMPLEMENTA- 
TION OF THE AUTOMOTIVE PROD- 
UCTS TRADE ACT OF 1965—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on 
Finance: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby transmit the third annual re- 
port on the implementation of the Auto- 
motive Products Trade Act of 1965. The 
report contains information with respect 
to the United States-Canada Automo- 
tive Products Agreement, including auto- 
motive trade, production, prices and em- 
ployment in 1968. Also included is 
other information relating to activities 
under the Act. 

RICHARD NIXON. 
THE WHITE House, July 7, 1969. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1970 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11612) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and related agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1970, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall the bill pass? On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. MAGNU- 
son), and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. NeEtson) are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON), the Sena- 
tor from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF), 
and the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL) are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRAVEL) is paired with the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
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Inouye), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Magnuson), the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. NeLson), and the Senator 
from. Nevada (Mr. Cannon) would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
Prouty) is necessarily absent, and if 
present and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Delaware (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 88, 
nays 2, as follows: 

[No. 55 Leg.] 
YEAS—88 


Pulbright 
Goldwater 


Moss 
Mundt 
Murphy 
Muskie 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Russell 
Schweiker 


Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
Long 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 


Stennis 
Stevens 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tydings 
Williams, N.J. 
Yarborough 
Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Ohio 


Dominick 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 


Fong Montoya 


NAYS—2 
Saxbe 
NOT VOTING—10 


Inouye Ribicoff 
Magnuson Williams, Del. 


Goodell 


Anderson 
Cannon 
Gravel Nelson 

Griffin Prouty 

So the bill (H-R. 11612) was passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair be authorized to appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. HOLLAND, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. Hruska, Mr. Young of North Dakota, 
and Mr. Munopt conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it has 
been a great pleasure to witness again the 
handling of a measure by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Florida (Mr. 
HOLLAND). As the chairman of the Agri- 
culture Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, he has exhibited once 
more his superior managerial skill and 
ability. 

This funding measure is designed to 
maintain our present farm program. May 
I say that as extensive and broad as that 
program is, every one of its many facets 
and features are thoroughly known and 
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well understood by Senator HoLLAND. His 
outstanding advocacy, his great legisla- 
tive skill and ability, his strong persuasive 
capacities were exhibited on this meas- 
ure as they have been on all proposals 
that gain his endorsement. The Senate is 
grateful once again to Senator HOLLAND. 
The Senate’s overwhelming approval of 
this funding bill adds another outstand- 
ing achievement to his already abundant 
record of public service. 

Of course the swift and efficient dis- 
position of this measure was aided im- 
mensely by the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Hruska). His strong advo- 
cacy and his splendid cooperation were 
essential to this great success. 

Others, too, should be singled out for 
their participation. The Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS) is to be com- 
mended especially for his contribution in 
offering and urging his amendment. That 
may also be said for the distinguished 
Senators from New York (Mr. GOODELL 
and Mr. Javits), the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER), and the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart). These and other 
Senators joined to assure expeditious and 
efficient action today on this measure. 
The Senate is deeply grateful. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1970 FOR 
MILITARY PROCUREMENT, RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, AND 
FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
MISSILE TEST FACILITIES AT 
KWAJALEIN MISSILE RANGE, AND 
RESERVE COMPONENT STRENGTH 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate turn to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 281, S. 2546. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN in the chair). The bill will be 
stated by title. 

The AssISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 2546) to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1970 for pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, naval ves- 
sels, and tracked combat vehicles, and 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and to au- 
thorize the construction of test facilities 
at Kwajalein Missile Range, and to pre- 
scribe the authorized personnel strength 
of the Selected Reserve of each Reserve 
component of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief statement about what 
the committee has done in connection 
with this bill. 

I think we are going to have a good 
solid debate about the bill on the floor, 
but I merely wish to point out now that 
it is a most important bill not only be- 
cause it involves $20 billion or more but 
also because it will necessarily greatly 
affect, perhaps to a large extent, the 
level of our national security in years to 
come. 
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During several months the Committee 
on Armed Services held hearings on the 
bill and then for several days, over a 
period of 2 weeks, the committee care- 
fully considered the entire testimony, all 
of the items in the bill of any substance 
were passed on separately, and the com- 
mittee has reported the bill to the Senate. 
The full test of the hearings, the index, 
together with the report and the bill in 
final form have been passed by the com- 
mittee. This is a Senate bill which was 
delivered this morning at 10 o’clock or 
at 10:30 to the office of each Senator. 

I shall present this matter tomorrow, 
and in a reasonable time, but going some- 
what into detail as to the high points. I 
shall present the entire matter to the 
Senate. 

We heard a great deal of testimony 
that was classified. That is true with re- 
spect to any bill that has important items 
in it such as this bill, which pertain to 
our security and conditions all over the 
world. There was a great deal of classi- 
fied testimony of necessity about what 
may be the trend and success or failure 
of weapons developments by our potential 
adversaries or those that might be ag- 
gressors against us. The committee went 
into those matters more fully than usual. 
We received classified documents. Much 
of the testimony and debate had within 
the committee could be of the greatest 
benefit to any potential enemy. 

It is apparent from press reports that 
there will be attacks on certain provisions 
of the bill. There are provisions in the 
bill which some Senators oppose, and 
there are provisions which some Senators 
favor. Other Senators oppose generally 
the military amounts, the general total 
amount; and they have expressed an in- 
tention to move to reduce that military 
authorization. 

I wish to emphasize that I believe in 
the right of every Senator to oppose any 
bill in its entirety or any part of any bill. 
There is nothing finer than to have a real 
and genuine debate. Each Senator is en- 
titled to all relevant facts. Each Senator 
is not only entitled to know the relevant 
and pertinent facts to reach a decision 
on how to vote, but each Senator has a 
duty to become informed of the facts. 
Likewise, I have a duty as the so-called 
floor manager of the bill to inform Sena- 
tors of anything I know to help them 
fully understand the reasons, circum- 
stances, and justification of the authori- 
zation request. 

What I am leading up to is this. Un- 
fortunately, it is not possible to present 
all of those matters in open session. We 
cannot present fully the testimony we 
acted on in making these recommenda- 
tions, and I say that for the same rea- 
son I have stated heretofore: This ma- 
terial would be of great benefit to our ad- 
versaries and compromise security to the 
extent that our military forces might 
now or in the future be placed in 
jeopardy. 

It is for that reason that after I make 
my best efforts to bring out the whole is- 
sue and place it on the table, so to speak, 
I will make a motion under rule XXXV 
for a closed session. I have no doubt that 
a closed session will expedite the debate 
greatly, so that we may get all the 
facts before the Senate. As far as I am 
concerned, a closed session would not 
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have to be extended, but the duration 
would be determined by Members of the 
Senate. 

To refresh the recollection of Senators, 
rule XXXV merely provides: 

On a motion made and seconded to close 
the doors of the Senate, on the discussion 
of any business which may, in the opinion of 
a Senator, require secrecy, the Presiding Of- 
ficer shall direct the galleries to be cleared; 
and during the discussion of such motion 
the doors shall remain closed. 


Mr. President, it will be with some re- 
luctance that I shall make that motion. 
I have never done so before, but the com- 
prehensive facts that have been devel- 
oped and the far-reaching questions that 
are involved, the development of far- 
reaching weapons, the air and sea mis- 
siles all involve extremely sensitive testi- 
mony. For that reason I will make that 
motion at the proper time. I thought I 
should bring that to the attention of 
Senators today. 

I have one other point that will involve 
a matter of security. The general rule, as 
Senators will recall, is that only those 
persons can be present in the Chamber 
who meet security requirements and 
have approval. Of course, that includes 
all Senators. Some of this information 
will be of the highest classification. 
Therefore, I give that notice now. 

I thank the Senator from Montana for 
his consideration in yielding. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall yield to the Sen- 
ator in a moment. 

I thank the Senator from Montana for 
yielding so that this matter may be 
placed before the Senate. I am not go- 
ing to try to rush it but I hope we can 
have attendance that is better than aver- 
age. I hope we can have nearly full at- 
tendance. I believe if we really get the 
facts we can pass on them in view of the 
enlightenment we have, I believe sound 
decisions will prevail. The committee 
membership is familiar with this matter 
and they will help present the bill. We 
have subcommittees that conducted 
hearings and they will be called on. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
delighted that the chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the bill which has 
just been laid before the Senate has in- 
dicated that he intends to move for an 
executive session. It will be my pleasure 
to second that motion because I think 
it is almost mandatory that there be a 
motion to that effect in view of develop- 
ments which have occurred over the past 
several years, and not just this year. 

I am pleased also to note that on this 
day 91 Senators are present. I would 
hope, health permitting, we would have 
attendance of nearly 100 Senators until 
the bill is disposed of one way or the 
other, because this will be the most im- 
portant bill which will come before Con- 
gress this session. It therefore behooves 
all Senators, regardless of their feelings, 
to be here and if they feel like it to par- 
ticipate in the debate which will be un- 
dertaken. 

The bill will not be disposed of this 
week. I doubt that it will be disposed of 
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next week. I hope it will be disposed of 
before the end of the month. 

Thus, I join the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi in what he had to say 
in urging that all Senators be here, be- 
cause this is a most important and worth- 
while bill and certainly merits the at- 
tention of every Senator. 

I thank the gracious Senator from 
Mississippi for making the announce- 
ment he did today so that the Senate is 
now on notice as to what to expect in the 
days and perhaps the weeks ahead. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, may 
I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi if he plans to give his posi- 
tion on the bill and, before there is fur- 
ther discussion, to ask for a closed ses- 
sion. I ask that because if there is to be 
a closed session, those of us who are ap- 
prehensive about certain aspects of the 
bill might like to present charts which 
could not be presented in an open ses- 
sion. Of course, it will take a little time to 
prepare those charts. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. I was going to 
make a motion as the final part of my 
presentation of the bill on the major 
items in the bill that we would go on into 
a closed session. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Then would the 
able Senator yield for this further ques- 
tion: After he has presented the bill and 
had the closed session, would he have 
any objection if we had another closed 
session based on the testimony taken up 
to that time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, does the Senator 
mean an additional closed session? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I could not object to 
that. I would have no basis on which to 
object, even if I wanted to, but I would 
not object to that at all. I want a closed 
session for the reasons I have already 
given. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I appreciate the 
sentiments of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I have one 
brief question. I also commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi for 
the procedure he has adopted. It will be 
extremely helpful. 

My question is: We have staff mem- 
bers with classified clearance who could 
be of great help to us. In previous execu- 
tive sessions, the Chamber has been 
cleared of all staff members. Would it 
be the intention of the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services to have 
staff members present if they have been 
cleared for classified material, and if so, 
whether classified, secret, top secret, 
whatever it may be? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would have to object, much as I would 
dislike doing so. If anyone aside from 
those under the rules of the Senate were 
to be in attenance, I would wish to put 
him on notice now that I will object to 
any such consideration. I hate to do that, 
but I think there is no choice. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, first I 
wish to express thanks to the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi for 
clearing today so that we could dispose 
of the agriculture bill. My question is: 
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How long a notice does the Senator think 
we will have about a closed session? I ask 
this question because a week from 
Wednesday of this week is the beginning 
of the Apollo 11 voyage to the moon. I 
happen to know that many Senators 
have already indicated—and this would 
include the Senator from Florida—that 
they want to be there. Hence, we would 
like to have a couple of days notice ahead 
of time, because it would aid us materi- 
ally in making our plans. 

The Senator from Mississippi knows 
that I am not one to be away from the 
Senate, but I would certainly want to be 
on hand for that particular occasion so 
that I could plan with reference to the 
time limit ahead of the actual closed ses- 
sion. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, with all 
deference to the Apollo 11 mission’s 
going to the moon, I do not wish to offer 
a way we can stop some time next week. 
That is a matter to be worked out by the 
Senate. I think, I do not contemplate any 
secret session that will last later on into 
next week. My time will be fairly limited; 
but as to the other 99 Senators, of course, 
that would have to be determined by the 
Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. All I am suggesting is 
that a couple of days’ leeway or notice 
would be very helpful to me and to other 
Senators. If I have to be here, I shall be 
here. The Senator knows that. But a 
couple of days’ notice would enable us to 
make our plans. We have all been asked. 
We have all been requested. Each Sena- 
tor has been allowed to bring one mem- 
ber of his family if he cares to do so. I 
wish to bring my oldest son, who hap- 
pens to be a marine veteran, subject to 
possible clearances, of course. But I 
would want to know if I could have a 
couple of days’ notice ahead of time, be- 
cause it would be very helpful to me and 
I know to other Senators. 

Mr. STENNIS. That does not come un- 
til the middle of next week, does it? 

Mr. HOLLAND. A week from Wednes- 
ay. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think that is a matter 
solely for the Senate to determine, as to 
whether we recess for that day or what 
the Senate will do. I know that the secret 
session to which I refer will not last that 
long. At least I think it will not. I do not 
think there is any likelihood of it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. All I am suggesting is 
that we have a day or two notice. It would 
be very helpful to me. I hope that the 
Senator will make some advance notice 
available to us. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If the Senator from 
Mississippi will yield for just one more 
question, I was impressed with the sug- 
gestion made by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois (Mr. Percy), because 
this is a complicated matter. The books 
which are roughly comparable to the 
books now on Senator’s desks today on 
the subject of the agriculture bill present 
in considerable detail the pros and cons 
of all the weapons systems. Those Sena- 
tors who have the good fortune—as do 
I—to have listened to the hearings, and 
to have had the opportunity to study 
these weapons systems, and the pros and 
cons inrident thereto, are in a fortunate 
position. But those Senators and their 
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staffs who may not have been interested 
in it are in a less fortunate position. 
Therefore, if there is a closed session 
prior to discussion of the bill, it would ap- 
pear to me that some Senators would not 
have the same advantage as others do 
in considering this very important bill. 

Therefore, although I am entirely will- 
ing to accede, of course, to the position 
taken by the majority leader, I am in 
full agreement with the logic of the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri that 
the matter which he raised will, of 
course, be given consideration. I am fear- 
ful, however, that if we break the rule 
for one, we must break the rule for all. 
Hence, I am sure the Senator will under- 
stand, because of the peculiar situation 
in which a Member of the Senate finds 
himself in a closed session. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. My position is not 
one of disagreement, but one of distress, 
because as we move to consideration of 
the bill on the floor, many Members are 
not as cognizant of the bill as members 
of the committee are. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. With Senators like 
the Senator from Missouri, our experts 
will be available. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would hope that 
staff people could be considered. Never- 
theless, I accept the position of the Sena- 
tor from Montana. My position was one 
of sympathy for the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the permission of the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, concerning the request 
that the Senate come in tomorrow at 
11:30 a.m., because both parties will 
have policy luncheons, I think it is better 
to ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
adjourn until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


S. 1647—AUTHORIZATION FOR RE- 
LEASE OF 100,000 SHORT TONS 
OF LEAD FROM THE NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE AND THE SUPPLE- 
MENTARY STOCKPILE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the prayer 
and the reading of the Journal tomor- 
row, the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of House amendment to S. 1647, 
a bill having to do with the release of 
100,000 tons of lead from the national 
stockpile and the supplementary stock- 
pile. The bill passed this body but was 
amended in the House. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


I ask unanimous consent that consid- 
eration of this amendment take place for 
not to exceed one-half hour, the time 
to be equally divided between the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
SYMINGTON) and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would ask the Senator from Mon- 
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tana, does that include any amendments 
thereto? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. For the informa- 
tion of the Senate, there is a possibility 
that there may be a rolicall vote on the 
House amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would inquire of the Senator from 
Montana if it is a 1-hour limitation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is a one-half hour 
limitation, with 15 minutes to a side. 
There is only one amendment. That will 
be it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement re- 
duced to writing is as follows: 

Ordered, That during the consideration 
of the House amendment to S. 1647, an Act 
to authorize the release of 100,000 short tons 
of lead from the national stockpile and the 
supplemental stockpile, on Tuesday, July 8, 
1969, after the prayer and approval of the 
Journal, debate on that amendment and all 
amendments thereto shall be limited to one- 
half hour to be equally divided and controlled 
by the Senator from Missouri (Mr. SYMING- 
TON) and the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
WILLIAMS). 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS ON TOMOR- 
ROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after disposal 
of the House amendment to S. 1647, there 
be a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, with statements in 
relation thereto to be limited to 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


“WHY ABM?”—A FORTHCOMING 
BOOK BY HUDSON INSTITUTE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, later 
this month, on July 17, Pergamon Press 
plans to publish a book entitled “Why 
ABM?” The book is authored largely by 
members of the Hudson Institute of 
Croton-on-Hudson, New York. 

All of us involved in the debate on the 
Safeguard ABM welcome additions to 
the already extensive literature on ABM. 
This literature includes numerous state- 
ments by the Department of Defense be- 
fore the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees; a detailed series of questions- 
and-answers releases by the White 
House office; an extensive nongovern- 
ment analysis organized by Dr. Jerome 
Wiesner and Prof. Abram Chayes; con- 
tinued reports by the Council for a Liv- 
able World; a pamphlet by the American 
Security Council; and numerous others. 

We are best served at this point in the 
debate over ABM, I think, by credible, 
independent analyses seeking to answer 
the troublesome questions raised over 
the past 5 months. These include the 
ABM’s workability; its arms race impli- 
cations; its necessity; and other matters. 
Unfortunately, however, the Hudson 
Institute book does not appear to be an 
independent analysis. Rather, it ap- 
pears to be one financed in part by the 
Department of Defense. 
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On March 27, 1969, the Hudson In- 
stitute signed a contract with the Penta- 
gon’s Safeguard Systems Command for 
a study effort entitled “Strategic Impli- 
cations of BMD Response.” The letters 
“BMD” stand for ballistic missile de- 
fense; the ABM, of course, is the princi- 
pal measure proposed as a defense 
against ballistic missiles. The price of 
this study was set at $34,973. Three 
months later, on June 20, 1969, this same 
contract was extended for an additional 
4 months period, at a further cost of 
$35,280. Thus, the Pentagon has con- 
tracted with the Hudson Institute for 
some $70,253 for a short-range study of 
the strategic implications of responses 
to ballistic missile defenses. In other 
words, the Hudson Institute is examin- 
ing, in part, what steps our adversaries 
might take in response to our ABM, and 
then what steps we would be forced to 
take in response to their steps, et cetera. 
Actually, the scope of work under this 
contract is classified secret—and thus 
not subject to public discussion. 

This raises a number of serious ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Donald Brennan of the Hudson 
Institute testified in favor of the ABM 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on March 28, 1969, ostensibly 
as an independent expert. Yet at that 
time the institute was under contract to 
the Pentagon for studies relating to the 
ABM. 

The Hudson Institute, while under a 
Pentagon contract for this study, has 
apparently sponsored a book in favor of 
ABM deployment. Yet nowhere in the 
press reports is there an indication that 
Hudson Institute prepared this book 
while under Pentagon contract. 

Only a few years ago there were rev- 
elations that the Government had, 
through contracts of this sort, arranged 
for the publication. of books favorable to 
its positions without indicating the fact 
of Government support. The Congress 
acted at that time with an intent to fore- 
Stall similar abuses in the future. 

I do not think that the efficacy of the 
ABM debate is raised by this activity. We 
do not need more imformation from 
vested interests; rather, we need inde- 
pendent, objective, and skilled judg- 
ments. The Hudson ABM book does not 
appear to reflect this need. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. When I read in this 
morning’s paper that a book on behalf 
of the ABM was being published by the 
Hudson Institute, I recalled that, for at 
least a decade, and very likely more, this 
institute has been under contract for 
research projects with the Pentagon. I 
have asked for some figures as to just 
how much the Hudson Institute has re- 
ceived as remuneration. Let me make it 
clear that I have no fault to find with 
the institute’s publishing this book. But, 
at the same time, I think the special con- 
nection involved ought to be made very 
clear also. In going back only 3 years, 
including this year, the figures show that 
in 1967, this organization received from 
the Department of Defense $713,000. In 
1968 it received $444,000, under a Demo- 
cratic administration, I might say. So far 
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in 1969, under both a Democratic and 
Republican administration, I would as- 
sume, it received $873,000. That comes 
to about $2 million covering 3 years, and 
the third year has not been completed. 

I am wondering how much the Hudson 
Institute has received over the past dec- 
ade or more, and I wonder how much it 
has produced in return. Aside from books 
and monographs such as this, I wonder 
what it has given to the Government for 
the money expended. I wonder how 
much of the research money, which 
comes to $8 billion last year for the De- 
partment of Defense alone, has been 
siphoned to the Hudson Institute, the 
Rand Corp., colleges and universities, 
and other institutes in this country. I 
think that would make a most interest- 
ing study. And I would like to know the 
results, not to mention the subjects 
covered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in brief 
response, I think the figures that were 
placed in the Recor by the majority 
leader are extremely important and sig- 
nificant. What troubled me in this re- 
gard, and what led me to comment on 
this matter, was the fact that Mr. Donald 
Brennan, of the Hudson Institute, testi- 
fied on the question of the ABM before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, ostensibly as an independent expert. 
I am sure some very serious questions 
are raised in the minds of all of us with 
respect to the relationship between the 
studies of the institute on the strategic 
implications of the ABM response for the 
Pentagon, which services were contracted 
for, and then the States given the later 
testimony of Mr. Brennan as an inde- 
pendent expert when he testified in sup- 
port of the ABM. Now we have the an- 
nouncement that the institute is going 
to publish this book. 

As we begin what the majority leader 
has described as perhaps the most sig- 
nificant and important matter that will 
come before the Senate this year, we 
must come to grips with the problem of 
evaluation of evidence. It is timely that 
those questions be raised in order to eval- 
uate the weight we ought to give various 
documents, statistics, and data as they 
are presented to us. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. In regard to the 
comments of both the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts and the Senator from Mon- 
tana, I am sure they do not imply that 
we cannot trust the Hudson Institute. If 
we take that approach during the course 
of the debate, the Senate is going to be 
rather shocked at the tremendous 
amount of money that, under the guise of 
research and development, has been 
pumped into institutions in this country. 
From what I know about it, we might 
even talk about a 30-percent cut across 
the board without being hurt at all. 

For example, Dr. Wiesner, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, is one 
of the receivers of Government money, 
but I do not for one moment regard Dr. 
Wiesner as having his judgment affected 
by the fact that he is one of the biggest 
contractors under the research and de- 
velopment funds. 

I would feel very remiss in my concern 
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about this whole question if I allowed 
the influence to stand that the Hudson 
Institute had done something under the 
table or something bad. Dr. Wiesner has 
testified in opposition to the ABM, I 
know Herman Kahn is for it and has 
testified in that manner. 

It would be very difficult, in fact, at this 
stage of the game, to find some academic 
type who has not been on record publicly 
either for or against the ABM. 

I am glad that the majority leader 
mentioned this matter. I hope I shall be 
able to present a complete inventory of 
these funds. I doubt that I shall be able 
to, because I can assure the Senator it is 
a tremendous outlay. But I think it is 
subject to some of the biggest cuts we 
can make in the military outlay. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I agree with the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona. I 
hope that he will not gather the im- 
pression that what was said by the dis- 
tinguished assistant majority leader and 
the Senator from Montana carried any 
imputation or implication along the lines 
which the Senator thought he detected. 

I was one of those who tried last year, 
and tried mightily, to bring about a 25- 
percent reduction in overhead cost for 
all of such research activity carried on 
by corporations and by universities and 
colleges. I had sweeping success in the 
Appropriations Committee, and resound- 
ing success on the Senate floor; but when 
the bill came back from conference, it 
was just another amendment which had 
lost its way. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology is, I think, the recipient of the 
largest overall grant total for research 
from the Department of Defense; but I 
daresay that it is a rare university in 
this country which has not participated 
to some extent, which may or may not be 
a good thing. I should be happy to join 
the Senator this year in an effort to bring 
about a sizable reduction in cost of the 
research and development aspect of the 
Defense Department's activities, aside 
from missile projects and the like, and 
I would be hopeful that what the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services has already 
accomplished—that is, to cut research by 
approximately $1  billion—could' be 
doubled on the fioor this week or next. 

I think the Senator understands the 
situation clearly. It is not a matter of im- 
putation or implication; it is a matter of 
interest in how these funds are being 
spent, and what is achieved as a result 
of the spending. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I might say for the 
information of the Senate, and this will 
be brought out if it has not already 
been, that the full Senate Committee on 
Armed Services is divided into a number 
of subcommittees this year for the first 
time; and the Subcommittee on Research 
and Development, under the able leader- 
ship of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. McIntyre), has turned in 
what in my opinion has been an out- 
standing job; but there is so much to 
uncover and to cover that it could not 
be done, in my opinion, in the time we 
have spent on it, which is about 5 months. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
yield further at that point? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have boxes of doc- 
uments this high, this long, and this 
wide [indicating]. I think it costs the 
Pentagon something on the order of 
$100,000 to collect this information. May 
I say that when the Appropriations 
Committee became interested last year 
in the subject it did not know at the time 
what was being done in the middle and 
lower echelons as far as research was 
concerned. That was how widespread the 
problem was. It is very difficult to look 
into, because we can only make a start. 
There are as the Senator has pointed 
out, a terrific number of research proj- 
ects which, in years gone by, the Penta- 
gon has undertaken. 

I do not blame the Pentagon. The 
blame must rest with us, here in the 
Congress, because all that had to be done, 
up until this year, was to ask, and the 
Pentagon received. 

I am delighted that the subcommittee 
of which the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona is a member, and the full Armed 
Services Committee, were able to cut ap- 
proximately $1 billion from the research 
funds this year. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
I should like to make a slight correction. 
Iam not a member of that subcommittee. 
Sigg MANSFIELD. The Senator should 


Mr. GOLDWATER. But I am very 
much intrigued by it, because I had no 
idea of the extent of it. During my self- 
imposed sabbatical for 4 years, my former 
colleagues seemingly went rather wild on 
this subject of academic research and 
development. I do not mean research and 
development on such matters as bending 
iron or aluminum, or building things, but 
the kind of research and development for 
which I can find no relationship to the 
needs of the Defense Department. I 
hope—and this suggestion has been made 
to the chairman of the committee, who 
has shown great willingness to cooper- 
ate—that this subcommittee will be 
made permanent, with an adequate staff 
to go into these things, not just every 
year, but on a day-by-day basis. 

I do not want the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts or the Senator from Montana 
to think I was reading into their com- 
ments anything that might imply dis- 
honesty on the part of the Hudson In- 
stitute, but this can become a very emo- 
tional issue. I hope and pray it will not. 

I think this is probably the most im- 
portant issue this body will vote upon 
in many years. I believe the whole future 
of our country, nationally and interna- 
tionally, rests upon what we can wisely 
do here, without permitting emotion to 
get into it. 

I recall just the other day a citizen of 
our country, at his own expense, ran a 
full page advertisement in the newspa- 
pers, and was bitterly attacked on the 
floor of the Senate, even being called a 
liar. I hope we can discuss this matter in 
a gentle and scholarly way. It will have 
to be discussed, and I know it will be. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. In regard to the ear- 
lier reference to Mr. Weisner and MIT, 
the Record should reflect, that if there 
is a conflict of interest, Mr. Weisner’s po- 
sition on this subject would be likely 
to be against his own professional inter- 
ests and those of MIT. In regard to Mr. 
Brennan and Mr. Kahn on the other 
hand, the record indicates that they 
decided matters consistent with the po- 
sition and interests of the institution 
they represent. 

I should also like to make just a fur- 
ther brief comment about MIT. Just last 
week, as a matter of fact, President John- 
son and Dr. Killian came down to see 
me about the results of a rather exten- 
sive report that had been prepared by 
members of the student body, the faculty 
and certain select members of the alumni 
relative to the institute’s position to the 
Lincoln Laboratories. The Lincoln Lab- 
oratories, as a matter of record, receives 
extensive funding from the Defense De- 
partment. The study indicates great in- 
terest in trying to find new directions to 
move in, away from the heavy depend- 
ence upon the Defense Department for 
funding of its activities. Many other 
great universities have similar connec- 
tions with institutions which depend in 
Significant measure upon Defense De- 
partment Research and Development 
funds and it is a source of concern to 
students, faculty and alumni. 

Another example of this conflict is 
Stanford University and the Stanford 
Research Institute, with the latter re- 
ceiving approximately half its operating 
budget of $64 million from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

I think it was to the credit of MIT, the 
faculty, and student body as well as the 
alumni, that they have really taken the 
bit in their teeth in seeking to deter- 
mine what can be done to solve this 
dilemma. I think the position they have 
taken is a wise one, and the universities 
should be assured that we who are 
in Congress are going to have to try to 
find ways that we can help assist those 
institutions which have developed this 
dependency, to move out into other 
fields. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am glad that the Senator has that atti- 
tude. I know that MIT has it; and I 
know that Stanford and many of our 
top universities engaged in nuclear re- 
search, physical research, and so forth, 
will want to take another look at the 
problem, 

But I think we also have to keep in 
mind that a lot of weapons are being 
dreamed up in the laboratories of these 
institutions. Though rarely do weapons 
systems come flowering full blown off the 
drawing boards of astronomical or aero- 
nautical researchers, I think the future 
of our country will depend more and 
more upon the academic sector. I think 
our job is to help them determine what 
their guidelines should be as to their 
participation and what they should do, 
and get along further with handling the 
buck which, to paraphase an old friend, 
stops here. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I wish to add one 
thing to what the Senator from Arizona 
has said, and that is that, while I can 
understand why we should oversee care- 
fully the work carried on by the academic 
community under Defense Department 
auspices, I think it well to remember that 
until we can achieve a world in which 
everyone lays down his arms, we will 
have to continue doing research and 
development work. 

If we do not have the academic com- 
munity for assistance, it means we will 
have to do it in haste which, once again, 
means that the cost and the imagination 
and the ability to get this done as eco- 
nomically and feasibly as possible would 
be lost. 

I would hate to see us do that. I have 
heard it said on the floor that we ought 
to get the ROTC out of the colleges. Yet 
young people whom I have talked to say 
they do not want the military, because 
they do not think the people are educated 
enough. I say, “If you want that, why do 
you not let the ROTC go through the col- 
leges and get them into the military?” 

It makes no sense to me to throw them 
out when we need educated officers. 

We have to be careful in our analysis 
and not let emotion run away with us 
and say that we do not want a war and 
so we are going to get out of the whole 
situation. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in connec- 
tion with what portion of the Hudson 
Institute funds comes from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, I happened to ask Dr. 
Donald Brennan of the Hudson Insti- 
tute that very question when he ap- 
peared before us in open session. 

Dr. Brennan’s reply quoted on page 
383 of the hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on International Organizational 
Disarmament Affairs for March 28, 1969, 
was: 

The proportion would be perhaps three- 
fourths. 


That would mean that only one-fourth 
of the funds of the Hudson Institute 
come from any sources anywhere, private 
or governmental, in the United States 
other than from the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the more 
Senators know about the ABM question, 
the more Senators in my opinion will 
oppose the deployment of an ABM weap- 
on system. 

When the question was before Con- 
gress heretofore, my subcommittee held 
extensive secret hearings. So far as I 
know, no secrets were withheld from the 
committee. But much information essen- 
tial for a public judgment upon the issue 
was withheld from the public and from 
the Senate generally, except that any 
Senator, of course, could go to the com- 
mittee rooms and obtain from the vaults 
the secret testimony and there read it. 

This year, upon my recommendation, 
the subcommittee concluded to have pub- 
lic hearings. We felt that it was essential 
to involve the American people in this 
very important, very basic decision. 

The hearings, as Senators know, have 
been extended. Members of the intelli- 
gence community and the universities, 
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scientists, engineers, and authorities 
made themselves available by the hun- 
dreds to testify. 

It has been, I believe, truly an educa- 
tional experience. At the beginning of 
that hearing the opposition to the de- 
ployment of ABM was very much in the 
minority. As information accumulated, 
so did opposition. 

So far as I know, no secret informa- 
tion has now been withheld from my 
committee. Therefore, we are fully pre- 
pared to debate it in secret session. I 
shall bring to the floor of the Senate 
numerous secret documents, including 
the testimony of the CIA. Nothing will 
be withheld from the Chamber. The more 
Senators krow about the ABM, the more 
Senators will be opposed to it. I intend 
to afford them the opportunity to know 
the full story. 

I know what the secrets are. What are 
they? They involve intelligence, intelli- 
gence estimates, sources of intelligence. 
They involve the yield of weapons, the 
geometry of weapons, trajectory, time 
elements, details of computers, radar, 
and so forth. 

The secret information is largely tech- 
nical. 

Mr. President, there is ample infor- 
mation available not only to the Senate 
but also to the American people with 
which to reach a decision upon the cen- 
tral issue involved. 

What is the central issue? It is wheth- 
er or not it is necessary to deploy an 
antiballistic defensive weapon system, the 
ABM, in order to preserve the integrity 
of the U.S. deterrence against a nuclear 
war. 

This is the principal basis upon which 
this deployment is advanced. In the 
words of both the President and the Sec- 
retary of Defense, ABM deployment is 
necessary, “to preserve the integrity of 
our deterrence.” 

Is it? Is it? That is the central issue, 
and on that we have joined issue. It is 
neither necessary nor advisable. 

Why is it not necessary? It is not 
necessary because our country has mas- 
sive power of retaliation in a variety of 
categories—Minutemen, the ICBM’s in 
our Minute silos, intercontinental air- 
plane bombers, our nuclear submarine 
fleet, missiles on foreign bases, planes 
on foreign bases, tactical weapons under 
our command in the NATO forces, nu- 
clear missile launches aboard surface 
vessels 

There are so many and so much that 
our country has the power to lay 48 
weapons—each one 50 times as power- 
ful as the one that destroyed Hiro- 
shima—on each of Russia’s 50 largest 
cities. But Mr. Laird in public testi- 
mony on television before the American 
people, with millions of people listening 
and watching, said the Soviets are go- 
ing for a first strike capability. Then he 
added, “There is no question about that.” 

Mr. President, there has been no in- 
telligence estimate of the National Board 
of Intelligence to support that conclu- 
sion. And that information will be 
brought here in detail before the Senate. 

Throughout this fight, there has been 
an attempt to spread an aura around 
the ABM, an aura of secrecy and thus 
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win by secrecy what cannot be won 
in public debate in the light for all to 
see. 

The Pentagon and the Pentagon proj- 
ects thrive on secrecy. But Senators shall 
know. 

I say the essential facts necessary to 
reach a judgment upon the central issue 
are publicly known, and I am proud to 
have had a part in making them publicly 
known. 

Oh, yes. Mr. Laird says that deploy- 
ment of ABM is necessary to preserve the 
integrity of our deterrence; therefore, he 
says, we must deploy ABM. 

Is it necessary? The answer is “No,” be- 
cause of the magnitude of this country’s 
retaliatory capacity. Deterrence has two 
parts: First, the power to retaliate with 
devastation upon an enemy who should 
attack the United States; second, the 
will to use that power. There is no ques- 
tion that the United States has the 
power; and if this country should be 
attacked with nuclear weapons, I have 
no doubt that it has the will to use that 
power. The important question is, What 
is the estimate of the Soviets of these two 
elements? What is their estimate of our 
power to retaliate if they should launch 
a nuclear war against us? I think they 
know what our power is. 

What is their estimate of our will? 
This I do not know. But I surely do not 
wish to plant any questions in their 
mind. They are not frightened with 
ABM’s. ABM’s are not a deterrent. 

Right in the beginning of this debate, 
let it be known that the senior Senator 
from Tennessee believes that we need to 
preserve the integrity of our deterrents. 
There will be no victory in a nuclear war. 
We would lose; they would lose; civili- 
zation would lose; everything would be 
lost in a nuclear exchange between Rus- 
sia and the United States. 

The way to win this battle is to pre- 
vent nuclear war; and to prevent it we 
need to have a deterrent—an unques- 
tioned deterrent—not only the power to 
retaliate, but the will to retaliate. The 
important place for that to be rested is 
in the mind of anyone thinking to at- 
tack the United States with nuclear 
weapons. This is the central question. 

Secretary Laird, in more recent testi- 
mony, has not again repeated his view 
that the Soviets were going for a first- 
strike capability. A first-strike capability, 
as the senior Senator from Missouri 
knows, is a word or term of art to the 
military. I placed in the Recorp an offi- 
cial interpretation of the term. It means, 
in laymen’s language, the capability of 
striking a country a first blow with such 
devastation that that country will not 
have the power to retaliate with unac- 
ceptable risk. 

I ask the Senator from Missouri if that 
is a correct statement. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would say that it 
is a correct interpretation. 

If the Senator from Tennessee will 
yield to me for a brief remark, I would 
hope that every Member of the Senate 
would realize that for many years the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee has been a member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator from 
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Missouri. I was a member of a small sub- 
committee that handled the appropria- 
tion for the Manhattan District when 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., was still a wilderness. 
I have been involved in nuclear energy 
since its very beginning. So far as I know, 
no secrets have ever been withheld from 
me. No secrets will be withheld from the 
Senate in this debate. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. GORE, I yield. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. I am glad that the 
able Senator brought up that fact, be- 
cause he was deeply interested in the 
atomic picture when he was a Member 
of the House of Representatives for 
many years prior to his coming to the 
Senate. Therefore, I say without fear of 
contradiction that his position in this 
matter is at least as experienced as that 
of any other Member of the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. 

I wanted to say at this time, right in 
the very beginning, that we need to keep 
our minds on the central question: Is the 
deployment of ABM necessary to pre- 
serve the integrity of our deterrence? I 
think the answer, unquestionably, is No. 
Then the question is, If unnecessary, or 
though unnecessary, is it advisable? This 
leads to the involvement of our will and 
the estimate of our will. But more impor- 
tant, perhaps, it leads to the third point, 
which is that our deployment of ABM 
will stimulate and accelerate another 
round in the nuclear armaments race, 
out of which will come not more but less 
security for our country; less opportu- 
nity, not more, to avoid a nuclear war. So 
let us start the debate on this level. 

I know there are questions as to 
whether it will work; questions about the 
computers; questions about the radar; 
questions about accidental detonations; 
many questions and doubts. These are 
mostly tangential and secondary issues. 

The fundamental issue, let me repeat, 
is this: Is the deployment of ABM neces- 
sary for the Soviets to know that we have 
the power to retaliate with devastation if 
they should level an atomic attack 
against us? And is it necessary or advisa- 
ble to deploy ABM to convince them of 
our will to do so if they start a war? Or 
would ABM deployment affect their esti- 
mate of our will to retaliate? 

We have no intention of starting nu- 
clear war. Our strategy has been postu- 
lated on the thesis that the way to pre- 
vent a nuclear war is to have the power 
to retaliate. This is the deterrence. This 
is what Winston Churchill called the 
balance of terror. 

So, Mr. President, let the Senate ex- 
amine these basic questions. We can 
argue all day and all week about the 
technicalities, about the computers, 
about the programing of computers, 
about the geometry of the weapons, the 
yield of weapons, projectile timing, and 
so forth. These things will have a bear- 
ing upon the issue. But the essential 
facts are already available, not only to 
the Senate, but, fortunately, to the 
American people, to reach a decision on 
the basic question. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 
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Mr. HART. I merely wish to thank the 
Senator for opening the debate in the 
fashion he has—effective, restrained, 
thoughtful, and, I think, magnificent. I 
wish all Senators could have heard it. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. PELL. I wish to add my own word 
of accord and to add that I wish all Sen- 
ators could read the thrust of the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee 
which, I think, is well digested from 
many hours of testimony. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the 
fact that the secret hearing with Secre- 
tary Laird on the question of intelligence 
estimates, after the making of certain 
deletions, is going to the printer tonight. 

It will be available to the public on 
Wednesday or Thursday and then the 
Senate and, fortunately, the American 
people can determine for themselves 
whether the Secretary now maintains 
that the “Soviets are going for a first- 
strike capability.” 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I wish 
to join with Senators in commending the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
on his most eloquent and well-reasoned 
presentation this evening. I think the 
Senator, not only this evening but also 
during the conduct of the hearings he 
held, with the quality of the witnesses 
and the thrust of his questions, per- 
formed an extremely important service 
to this body and to the people. 

I wish to join him and commend him 
this evening. I wish to say that I am 
certainly hopeful that his voice will be 
heard often during the course of dis- 
cussion and debate because there are few 
Members of the Senate who have his 
understanding, background, and experi- 
ence in this subject. 

I thank the Senator for his comments. 
My only regret is that more Senators 
did not hear him. 


GREECE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, Rowland 
Evans and Robert Novak have written 
three excellent columns that appeared 
in the Washington Post on the present 
situation in Greece. The first of these 
articles, entitled “Greece Facing Grim 
Alternatives: Salazar-Type Rule or 
Bloody Revolt,” appeared in the Post on 
June 19. The second, entitled “U.S. Ac- 
tion Against Greek Junta Is Prevented 
by Military Needs,” appeared on June 23. 
The third, entitled “Nature of Greek 
Junta Underscored by Arrest of Distin- 
guished General,” appeared on June 26. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
three articles be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, Mr. Evans 
and Mr. Novak make statements that 
deserve close attention. They note that 
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if the colonels who seized power in 1967 
ever intended any partial return to rep- 
resentative government, that intention 
is dead. They quote the Deputy Premier 
as saying, when asked about popular 
elections, “Nobody wants elections” and 
theorize that this attitude may be due 
to the fact that the military regime’s 
popular base is so low that calling elec- 
tions “would be equivalent to surrender- 
ing power.” They characterize Greece as 
a “huge political pressure cooker” which 
they say may explode into insurrection 
with Communists in leading roles. 
Messrs, Evans and Novak argue that the 
need for a tough U.S. stand against the 
military dictatorship “is being under- 
mined by the Pentagon’s military re- 
quirements in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean.” They report that the commander 
of the U.S. Military Advisory Group and 
his subordinate officers “have exercised 
little discretion in telling their Greek 
counterparts how they oppose the Em- 
bassy’s fastidiousness about democracy.” 
In their last column, they point to the 
case of the imprisoned General Kou- 
manakos against whom no formal charge 
is pending, no trial is scheduled, and no 
limit of imprisonment has been placed. 
The implications of the sentiments 
aroused by the Koumanakos case, ac- 
cording to Messrs. Evans and Novak, in- 
clude the possibility that many Greeks 
who have viewed Communists as their 
blood enemies now see the colonels rul- 
ing Greece as their real foes. 

The three columns by Messrs. Evans 
and Novak do not paint a pretty picture 
but they do portray the political situa- 
tion in Greece today with its very real 
dangers for Greece tomorrow. 

This also brings to our minds the need 
that there be appointed to Athens a 
tough-minded, strong-willed, civilian- 
oriented ambassador who will express 
the wishes of the United States the best 
he can and will nudge Greece a little 
further along toward democracy. 

EXHIBIT 1 
GREECE FACING GRIM ALTERNATIVES: SALAZAR- 
TYPE RULE OR BLOODY REVOLT 

ATHENS.—The Greek military dictatorship, 
after two years of bland assurances to Wash- 
ington about restoring democracy, intends 
to retain power indefinitely without free 
elections—posing immense danger to long- 
range stability in the strategic eastern Med- 
iterranean. 

If the colonels who seized power April 21, 
1967, on the pretext of preventing com- 
munism here ever intended any partial re- 
turn to representative government, that in- 
tention is dead. Even the few politicians who 
have tried to cooperate with the colonels 
now concede that Col. George Papadopou- 
los, the Premier, envisions an institutional- 
ized tyranny modeled after Salazar’s 37-year 
dictatorship in Portugal. 

Unlike our last visit there two years ago 
when the freshly installed junta pledged an 
early return to constitutional forms, the re- 
gime now regards itself as permanent. Brig. 
Gen. Stylianos Pattakos, Deputy Premier and 
the junta’s No. 2 man, bristled when we 
asked about popular elections. “That is an 
internal matter that you cannot inquire 
about,” he said. “Go ask the people on the 
street. Nobody wants elections.” 

Indeed, all objective sources here agree 
that the military regime would lose badly in 
free elections. The colonels’ “revolution,” at- 
tempting by edict to transform the Greeks 
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into work-oriented puritans, has depleted 
what popularity the regime enjoyed in 1967. 
Although past Greek governments have had 
excellent success in rigging elections, the 
military regime’s popular base is so low— 
perhaps 10 per cent—that calling elections 
would be equivalent to surrendering power. 

Unwilling to surrender power, the colonels 
have turned Greece into a huge political 
pressure-cooker with the true feeling of the 
Greeks suppressed by the local gendarmerie’s 
watchful eye. An election today probably 
would show a sharp leftward swing. More 
ominously, after two or three additional 
years, the pressure-cooker may explode into 
insurrection with Communists in leading 
roles. 

These ominous prospects have their source 
in perhaps the tightest police state this side 
of Moscow. Violating the colonels’ own new 
constitution, non-Communist potential foes 
of the regime—mainly army officers and in- 
tellectuals—are imprisoned without indict- 
ment or trials. Reports of torture are im- 
possible to verify in detail, but maltreatment 
and brutalization of law-level political 
prisoners continue. 

Former political leaders are watched con- 
stantly. They cannot speak their view, are 
denied passports to travel abroad, and have 
their mail and telephone calls monitored. 
One former Premier cannot move without a 
ear full of police agents following him. All 
former cabinet members are tailed when they 
visit their old constituencies. 

The regime’s iron vise is even tighter on 
the academic world. So many teachers have 
been purged that the educational system is 
crippled, Distinguished professors are sub- 
ject to humiliating interrogation by Col. John 
Ladas, hard-line secretary general of the In- 
terior Ministry. University students, solidly 
against the regime, are intimidated by police 
agents attending their very classes. A further 
deterrent is formed by severe prison sentences 
given six young teaching assistants (two of 
whom later were tortured) for distributing 
anti-junta propaganda. 

The first armed resistance against this 
tyramny has come from the right: clandes- 
tine supporters of exiled King Constantine. 
Infrequently reported in the controlled Greek 
press are daily bombing incidents in the 
heart of Athens (forcing the government 
court martial to change buildings): There 
have been unconfirmed reports that the roy- 
alist resistance was responsible for the recent 
deaths of three pro-junta officers. 

Thus, 16 retired officers arrested recently 
are all royalists with anti-Communist rec- 
ords (two of them with service in the Ko- 
rean war). The regime's contention that the 
arrested officers participated in a left-wing 
army plot is only a propaganda smokescreen. 

Harassing though it may be, however, the 
royalist resistance is incapable of overthrow- 
ing a regime so vigilant against potential 
opposition. Remembering the existence of 
the anti-Nazi resistance in World War II, 
Greeks fear that the Communists—better 
organized than ever—will dominate if and 
when the resistance assumes major propor- 
tions. 

That day remains relatively distant. Greek 
Communists, badly fragmented into rival 
segments, are passive. The Soviet Ambassa- 
dor here is circumspect, declining to discuss 
Greek internal affairs during a recent two- 
hour luncheon with an anti-junta politician. 
The Communists know the time is not ripe 
for insurrection. 

But heavy government borrowing and stag- 
nant investment here the last two years are 
storm signals for the modest prosperity now 
enjoyed by Greece. If an economic recession 
and rising discontent with dictatorship in- 
tersect some years from now, the dismal al- 
ternatives may be these: an institutionalized 
police state along Salazar lines or a bloody 
insurrection with Red overtones. Before that 
happens, however, the colonels might yet be 
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turned out by a strong stand against them 
from Washington—a prospect, even though 
unlikely, worthy of discussion in a later 
column. 
U.S. ACTION AGAINST GREEK JUNTA IS 
PREVENTED BY MILITARY NEEDS 


ATHENS.—The growing need by U.S. for- 
eign policy for a tough stand against the 
Greek military dictatorship to avert ultimate 
political tragedy here is being undermined 
by the Pentagon’s military requirements in 
the eastern Mediterranean. 

Indeed, Greece poses a critical dilemma 
in American foreign policy. A return to 
Greek democracy may well depend upon 
U.S. repudiation of the colonels and halting 
all military aid. But such action conceivably 
could deprive the U.S., in the short run at 
least, of naval bases and communications 
guidance for the 6th Fleet and Polaris sub- 
marines vital to the nuclear deterrent, 

Those military considerations prevent 
sharp U.S. action against the junta, But the 
long-run cost could be immense, At worst, 
perpetuated dictatorship here could trigger 
a popular insurrection led by the Commu- 
nists. At best, U.S. permissiveness toward 
the military regime already is building in- 
tense anti-American sentiment which will 
surface in any regime that replaces the colo- 
nels without Washington's help. Thus, the 
long-range U.S. military position in the 
eastern Mediterranean is becoming depend- 
ent on permanent tyranny in Athens. 

Even though military needs inhibit Amer- 
ican diplomats, relations between the Greek 
government and the U.S. Embassy here—so 
intimate for 20 years—are icy. The junta 
deeply resents the absence of an American 
ambassador since January, U.S. diplomats do 
not hide their displeasure with the colonels’ 
aim of institutionalized dictatorship. 

But whatever impact this official American 
frigidity might have is counteracted by the 
U.S. Military Advisory Group here whose 
commander, Maj. Gen. Samuel Eaton and his 
subordinate officers have exercised little dis- 
cretion in telling their Greek counterparts 
how they oppose the Embassy's fastidious- 
ness about democracy. 

Any psychological influence of the vacant 
Ambassador’s chair is obliterated by con- 
stant shuttling in and out of Athens by 
U.S. officers assigned to NATO. Their photo- 
graphs in friendly poses with Col. George 
Papadopoulos, the Prime Minister, almost 
daily adorn the controlled Greek newspapers. 
Most notorious was the reply to a Papa- 
dopoulos toast by Gen. Lyman Lemnitzer, re- 
tiring NATO commander, in which Lemnit- 
zer conveniently omitted phrases about 
democracy and the rule of law while quoting 
from the NATO Treaty’s preamble. 

The same impression was given by Presi- 
dent Nixon’s shabby treatment of King Con- 
stantine, self-exiled in Rome since his 
bungled counter-coup in December, 1967. A 
tentative visit with the King during Mr. 
Nixon’s visit to Rome early this year was 
cancelled after pressure from the junta. Con- 
stantine was denied a meeting with the 
President while in Washington for the Eisen- 
hower funeral (although Brig. Gen. Stylianos 
Pattakos, the Deputy Prime Minister, had a 
few minutes with Mr. Nixon). 

Moreover, the Greek colonels are expert at 
disregarding signs of displeasure from Wash- 
ington. In an interview, Gen. Pattakos told 
us that the portion of military aid which 
has remained suspended since the coup of 
April 21 will be resumed soon. When we 
asked the basis for this forecast, Pattakos 
replied with a statement that simply is un- 
true: “President Nixon has promised it.” 

In fact, Pattakos’s triumphant account of 
his Washington visit was so removed from 
reality that the State Department on April 
24 issued a sharp statement indicating Patta- 
kos had been urged to restore representa- 
tive government and civil liberties. When we 
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asked about that statement, Pattakos told 
us it did not represent the U.S. Government's 
position, Then who wrote it? “Some Com- 
munists,” he snapped. 

Summoning up, a conservative Greek poli- 
ticlan says: “Everybody I know thinks the 
American Government participated in the 
coup.” Old-line politicians such as former 
Prime Minister Panagiotis Canellopoulos 
argue with friends that Washington can- 
not be blamed. But among the younger gen- 
eration and particularly students, anti- 
American feeling is rising steadily in a land 
where once it was almost unknown. 

Nevertheless, the United States might yet 
put itself on the side of democracy, The 
three elements whose maneuvering degraded 
Greek political life before the coup—the 
King and the two major political parties— 
are belatedly cooperating and ready to form 
an interim unity government. 

Tentatively, King Constantine would re- 
turn as rallying point for all Greeks with the 
government headed by conservative Con- 
stantine Karamanlis, who provided stabil- 
ity during eight years as Prime Minister and 
is now exiled in Paris, But neither the King, 
nor, more important, Karamanlis will return 
to Athens without Washington's repudiation 
of the junta. 

Few realistic Greeks, however, believe the 
Nixon Administration will move decisively 
against the colonels. That accounts for skep- 
ticism among gloomy Greek democrats that 
the dictatorship can be terminated peace- 
fully. Worse yet, they feel preoccupation 
with naval bases is wedding the United 
States to the fate of the colonels, be it a 
generation of tyranny or their violent over- 
throw and the dangerous days that would 
lie beyond. 

NaTURE OF GREEK JUNTA UNDERSCORED BY 
ARREST OF DISTINGUISHED GENERAL 


ATHENS.—The true nature of the Greek 
military dictatorship is revealed in the fate 
of Maj. Gen. George E. Koumanakos, who 
gained international renown fighting Com- 
munists on the field of battle and is now 
completing his 17th month of imprisonment 
by the colonels who claim they have saved 
Greece from communism. 

The Koumanakos case is another example, 
dismally frequent in this generation, of 
Kafka come to life. No formal charge is pend- 
ing, no trial is scheduled, no fixed limit has 
been put on his captivity. Underlining the 
Kafkaesque touch, Koumanakos had kept 
scrupulously free of political connections— 
unlike many fellow Greek officers, 

Why then is he imprisoned? For precau- 
tionary reasons. Koumanakos, a living legend 
in the Korean War as the fearless com- 
mander of the Hellenic Expeditionary Forces, 
is a patriot who some day conceivably might 
oppose the present tyrants. Thus, the junta 
took no chances with a potential rebel. 

Koumanakos is one of many. The distin- 
guished Adm. Athanasios Spanides, 66, is be- 
ginning his 14th consecutive month of de- 
tention in a Greek village. A brigadier, one of 
the army's most daring officers, is in poor 
health after suffering head injuries (sup- 
posedly in a diving accident) while in cap- 
tivity. A highly respected retired major gen- 
eral who responded to his recent early morn- 
ing arrest by slapping the face of the arrest- 
ing officer was beaten bloody by security 
troops. 

But the case of Koumanakos is perhaps 
closest to Kafka because of his valorous and 
wholly nonpolitical career. As a youth in 
World War II, Koumanakos won a battlefield 
commission and later escaped the Nazi occu- 
pation to join Free Greek bombing squad- 
rohs. He was in combat against the Com- 
munists throughout the bloody Greek Civil 
War of 1947-49, winning special commenda- 
tion from Lt. Gen. James Van Fleet as the 
conqueror of Mount Cleftis. 

But Koumanakos’s greatest fame as a sol- 
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dier came in the mountains of Korea in ex- 
ploits that inspired his U.S. comrades in an 
Official report of March 25, 1953. Koumana- 
kos’s American superior officer, Col, R. E. 
Akers, Jr., said: 

“The Greeks are truly fierce soldiers... 
Yet all their individual courage and resolu- 
tion is best symbolized in their commander, 
Lt. Col. Koumanakos, He has constructed for 
himself an outlook . . . which is higher and 
nearer the enemy than any other post of a 
senior commander in Korea, Col. Koumana- 
kos is my eagle. He goes to his battle position 
high above his soldiers each evening .. . 
Col. Koumanakos would welcome a Commu- 
nist attack.” 

After winning the U.S. Silver Star and Le- 
gion of Merit, Koumanakos commanded the 
Greek military detachment on Cyprus in the 
1960 crisis, headed general staff operations in 
1964-65, and then retired. So circumspect was 
he about keeping out of politics that he pur- 
posely went abroad in the spring of 1967 to 
avoid the national election campaign that 
was canceled by the colonels’ coup of April 27, 
1967. 

Assuming that he had nothing to fear 
from anti-Communist fellow officers, Kou- 
manakos returned to Greece May 17. Seven 
days later he was arrested at his home with- 
out charge. The General was held for five 
months at the police station, then trans- 
ferred to a small, damp prison cell for com- 
mon criminals where he suffered a heart at- 
tack three days later, After a week in the 
prison hospital, Koumanakos was released in 
a Christmas amnesty. The charge, made five 
months after his arrest and never substan- 
tiated, was a misdemeanor: “calumniating 
another officer in 1963.” 

Koumanakos lived quietly after his release, 
still refraining from politics. Nevertheless, he 
was pulled from his bed last Aug. 13 and 
rearrested following the assassination at- 
tempt against Col, George Papadopoulos, the 
Prime Minister, Charged only with being 
“dangerous for the country’s security,” Kou- 
manakos has spent nine months in closely- 
guarded exile in three villages. 

He is now at Deskati in northern Thessaly, 
sometimes confined for days to his room in & 
peasant house. He is forbidden to talk to offi- 
cers or foreigners and the local gendarmerie 
warns the villagers not to talk to the General. 
He is given a private soldier's pay of 17 
drachmae (about 60 cents) a day for food 
and shelter. 

Col. Nicholas Makarezos, a key member of 
the junta who served under Koumanakos 
against the Communist guerrillas, has pri- 
vately expressed shock at his imprisonment 
but has done nothing about it. When Kou- 
manakos’s wife appealed to the U.S. Embassy, 
she was informed by a high-ranking diplo- 
mat that this was not an American concern. 
Koumanakos has refused to write his old 
American comrades-in-arms because he does 
not want to criticize Greek officers to for- 
eigners. 

Those sentiments reveal an officer of the 
old school, which may be why the colonels 
have imprisoned him. But the precautionary 
detention is producing one side effect. Gen. 
Koumanakos’s friends and family for a gen- 
eration have viewed the Communists as their 
blood enemies, but now see their real foes 
as the colonels reigning in Athens, The pro- 
found implications of that change in outlook 
are yet to be felt. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move, 
in accordance with the previous order, 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 14 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
July 8, 1969, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, our na- 
tional holidays are occasions of more 
than passing interest to anyone familiar 
with American traditions, for they rep- 
resent the wisdom of the past, all of 
which is vital to our current under- 
standing. 

There is, for instance, a lesson to be 
learned from the grand tradition of the 
Fourth of July: That the magnificence 
of American nationality could never have 
been secured without unity—the willing- 
ness to submerge all minor disagree- 
ments in the interest of the common 
good. 

This surely is one lesson that we, as a 
people, have learned. 

On this occasion—Independence Day, 
1969—all Americans close ranks, free of 
discord, in response to the stirring pres- 
sures of the moment and the clarion call 
of our national destiny. Political fac- 
tions mean nothing on this day, for 
there is in the air the sound of universal 
rejoicing that this land, our Nation, re- 
mains free and unswervingly devoted to 
defense of freedom everywhere. 

In keeping with the bipartisan nature 
of the day, it is appropriate, I think, to 
recall the views of Abraham Lincoln, the 
first Republican President of the United 
States, respecting the basic political 
ideals of Thomas Jefferson, the first 
Democratic President. In setting forth, 
as author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the proposition that “all men 
are created equal,” Jefferson won the 
undying respect of Lincoln who said in 
this regard: 

All honor to Jefferson—to the man who, 
in the concrete pressure of a struggle for 
national independence by a single people, 
had the coolness, foresight, and capacity to 
introduce into a merely revolutionary docu- 
ment, an abstract truth, applicable to all 
men and all times, and so to embalm it 
there, that today, and in all coming days, 
it shall be a rebuke and a stumbling block 


to the very harbingers of reappearing tyr- 
anny and oppression. 


No one could say it better than Abra- 
ham Lincoln; many have seen fit to sec- 
ond his remarks and to join in his praise 
of Jefferson, who in fact sounded a ral- 
lying cry for all mankind, that is still, 
today, heard around the world. 

We all are well aware that the forces 
of evil and corruption are fully as ener- 
getic as those of peace and decency, law 
and order. We all are well aware that 
from the moment. this country was 
founded, the forces of hate, of privilege, 
of outrage and mischief have endeav- 
ored—sometimes openly, sometimes cov- 
ertly—to seize control of our Govern- 
ment. That they have not succeeded is 
the result of a thousand battles and a 
thousand victories by those to whom the 
views of Lincoln and the views of Jef- 
ferson stand as monumental truth. 


What is the battle cry today? The 
same as it was in 1776, in 1865, and all 
the great years of American history: 
“That all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights.” 

Let us go forth to insure the realiza- 
tion of this noble idea, in the name of 
the men it is a God-given honor to re- 
call and revere, today and every day. 


TRIBUTE TO JUDGE PAUL J. 
KILDAY 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I call to the attention of the Senate 
the passing of a former Member of Con- 
gress and a great Texan, Judge Paul 
J. Kilday. His record of public serv- 
ice stands as a tribute to patriotism and 
love of his country. His preeminence 
on military affairs and military justice 
while serving from 1939 to 1961 on the 
House Armed Services Committee was 
earned through his efforts for the major 
military measures of our time, among 
them historic paybills and the extreme- 
ly important Uniform Code of Military 
Justice. His proven knowledge, ability, 
and fairness led to his appointment by 
President John F. Kennedy in 1961 to 
the Court of Military Appeals. His syn- 
thesis of the need for law and order 
in military organizations with the equal- 
ly pressing need for fair trial and due 
process has earned for him a place in 
the hearts of men serving in the mil- 
itary. 

His honors, befitting his labors, were 
many: the Air Force Association’s Ci- 
tation of Honor, the Army Times Ac- 
complishment Award, honorary mem- 
bership in the Fleet Reserve Associa- 
tion, the Honor Bell by the Military 
Order of the Carabao, honorary life 
membership in the Reserve Officers As- 
sociation, the Veterans’ of Foreign Wars 
Gold Medal of Merit and an honorary 
doctor of laws degree from St. Mary’s 
University in San Antonio, Tex. 

He was a man of stature, strength, 
courage, patience, and wisdom. He was 
a man of great love for his family, his 
community, his State, his country, in- 
Pie for all men. He was a great Amer- 
can. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, “Paul J. Kilday, a 
Texas Portrait” by Leroy Jeffers, pub- 
lished in the May 1969 issue of the Tex- 
as Bar Journal be printed in the Ex- 
tensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PAUL J. KILDAY 
(By Leroy Jeffers) 

Paul J. Kilday, born in Sabinal of Irish 

immigrant parents who came to Texas 


through the old port of Idianola, brought 
up in a devout Catholic home with five 
brothers and two sisters on the banks of 
San Pedro Creek in the near West Side of 
San Antonio, was a late living embodiment 
of the greatness that is America. When he 
died suddenly and peacefully on Columbus 
Day, 1968, at the height of a brilliant career, 
he entered not only into the rolls of Saints 
of God, which was his first concern, but 
into the halls of honor especially reserved 
for those who combine the great lawyer, the 
great public servant, the great judge, the 
great Texan and the great American. 

Educated after Catholic secondary schools 
at St. Mary’s University in San Antonio and 
Georgetown University Law School in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Paul Kilday returned to his 
beloved San Antonio to begin his professional 
career, in which he was soon joined by his 
lovely, delightful and able wife, Cecile New- 
ton. From his marriage to this charming and 
highly competent woman, sister of the fabled 
former San Antonio sheriff Alfonso Newton 
Jr„ he was blessed with two loving and 
lovely daughters, Mary Catherine and Betty 
Ann, who were always his love and his de- 
light. 

As a dynamic and effective practitioner 
in the firm of Kilday and Howard, his per- 
formance was such that he was the obvious 
and only conceivable choice for the post of 
First Assistant Criminal District Attorney 
at the beginning of the reform administra- 
tion of Criminal District Attorney John R. 
Shook on January 1, 1935. It was then that 
I became his colleague and his intimate and 
devoted friend while we were fellow prose- 
cutors in the Criminal District Court of Judge 
W. W. McCrory. Those were great days with 
a great lawyer. Paul Kilday was first and last 
a lawyer. His reverence for the law; his high 
dedication to the noblest ideals of the pro- 
fession; his energy and imagination in in- 
vestigation and preparation; his almost clair- 
voyant brilliance in tactics, strategy, and 
cross-examination; and his Old Testament 
prophet force and sincerity in summation 
made him the greatest trial lawyer I have 
ever known—looking back over this now 
three and one-half decades at the bar, Our 
work together through more than three hun- 
dred contested jury trials of hand-picked 
cases saw less than a dozen acquittals—and 
with severe prison sentences and seven death 
penalties saw a dramatic decline in the crime 
rate and the murder rate in Bexar County. 
When they tell you punishment doesn’t deter, 
don’t you believe it. Paul Kilday knew better. 

Yet he was a man of great kindness, 
warmth and compassion. There lives in San 
Antonio today a good, sound citizen who 
was under a death penalty for a senseless, 
unprovoked murder in an East Commerce 
Street bar. Paul Kilday called me in the 
late hours one night and said: “That is not 
a death penalty case. We can’t live with 
ourselves if he dies. We must go to the 
Board of Pardons and Parole.” We left in 
the hours before dawn the next morning 
for Austin. We asked the Board to com- 
mute the sentence and they did. 

In a fabulous campaign in which he as- 
sumed the familiar role of prosecutor and 
made his opponent and the incumbent, the 
late and fiery Maury Maverick, the defend- 
ant, Paul was elected to Congress in 1938. 
My principal contribution was a volume of 
an actually delightful (though most tact- 
less) autobiography entitled “A Maverick 
American” which I autographed: “To my 
great friend, Paul J. Kilday, on the occasion 
of his candidacy for Congress. ‘Would that 
mine adversary would write a book.’” Paul, 
like a prosecutor, harried Maury with extracts 
from his intemperate volume throughout the 
campaign. In a final flurry he concluded 
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his closing campaign address in Maverick 
Park by shouting “It’s trash” and flinging 
the book into the audience (where through 
pre-arrangement it was retrieved for pos- 
terity). Though it was desperately close— 
and in the days before voting machines, 
hung on a thread until late Sunday after- 
noon—Paul won to the strains of his great 
campaign refrain “When Irish Eyes Are 
Smiling.” 

Paul Kilday, always the lawyer, served his 
district, his country, and his God in the 
Congress of the United States and especial- 
ly on its House Armed Services Committee 
from 1939 to 1961. Congressional colleagues 
far and wide have always said that members 
always came in and filled their seats when 
it became known that Paul Kilday was to 
address the House, which he did sparingly, 
because they knew that they were going to 
hear a great lawyer who would have some- 
thing scholarly and valuable to say. 

On his Committee he became the preemi- 
nent authority on military affairs and mili- 
tary justice in the United States govern- 
ment. He drafted and sponsored to passage 
the primary military measures of our time, 
including historic pay bills which provided 
our men in uniform with living wages. This 
great lawyer perceived and ferreted out the 
abuses of justice contained in an authorita- 
rian military system. It was his hand that 
drafted the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice. He was the architect of the Court of 
Military Appeals that applies and enforces 
it. Most fittingly President Kennedy ap- 
pointed Paul Kilday to that court in 1964 
where he attained the acme of his great 
career. With the clear, incisive, logical rea- 
soning and rhetoric of his trial lawyer days, 
the craftsman-like opinions of Judge Kil- 
day have asserted law—have declared or- 
der—have confirmed authority—but have 
required fair trial and due process. Gener- 
ations of military men, living and dead, 


can rise up and call him blessed. 

The honors that Paul Kilday received dur- 
ing his brilliant career would fill many pages. 
To name only a few: in 1955 he was awarded 


the Air Force Association’s “Citation of 
Honor” for his tireless efforts in building 
our national armed strength and enhancing 
military service as a career; in 1957 he was 
awarded the “Army Times Accomplishment 
Award” in recognition of his outstanding 
leadership in military personnel legislation; 
in 1958 he was awarded honorary member- 
ship in the Fleet Reserve Association; in 1960 
he was awarded the “Honor Bell” by the 
Military Order of The Carabao; in 1961 he 
was elected an Honorary Life Member of the 
Reserve Officers Association; also in 1961 he 
was awarded the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Gold Medal of Merit “in recognition of his 
many outstanding, historic contributions to 
national security”; and in 1963 he was 
awarded an honorary doctor of laws degree 
from St. Mary’s University in San Antonio. 

On October 12, 1968, a multitude of Judge 
Kilday’s former Congressional colleagues paid 
moving tributes to him on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. Congressman Poage 
of Texas declared that he had “never known 
a man in this Congress or elsewhere who had 
so fine an ability to make other people under- 
stand the substance of complicated matters” 
and that he had “never known a Member of 
this House on whom the Members could more 
completely rely.” Speaker McCormack stressed 
the great contributions that Judge Kilday 
“has made to the strength, the dignity, the 
stability, and the progress of our country.” 
Minority Whip Arends described Paul Kilday 
as “a wise man, a very intelligent person, 
and a determined individual with conviction 
and principle.” Congressman Mahon declared 
“Paul loved his country, he loved its military 
services, he loved its courts of law.” Chairman 
Rivers of the Committee on Armed Services 
extolled him thus: 

“He was a great lawyer. He had a great 
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analytical mind. He loved the law. He could 
see the innermost things in the thinking 
of those who wrote it, and he too wrote good 
law. He was at home on the court, because 
he knew the military law. He was an author- 
ity on the tactics and the strategies of the 
military armies of all civilizations, particu- 
larly our own, and our own military. A most 
unusual man was Paul Kilday, thoroughly 
dedicated to what was good for America.” 

Congressman Gonzalez, who succeeded 
Paul Kilday in Congress, declared that the 
name of Paul Kilday “invokes everything 
that is symbolic of good government, loyalty, 
efficiency, and absolute integrity and trust- 
worthiness.” Like tributes of admiration and 
affection flowed on and on. 

The life of this great Texas lawyer, prose- 
cutor, Congressman, and judge exemplifies 
the great American ideal, From his humble 
home of Irish nt parents, devoted 
to their Catholic faith, there came not only 
this great man and his two lovely sisters but 
his beloved brothers Jim—outstanding law- 
yer and transportation authority; Owen, 
legendary Chief of Police and Sheriff of San 
Antonio; Pat, a foremost business execu- 
tive; Frank (the delightful “Father Pete” of 
the Catholic priesthood); and Tom, West 
Point All-American and a hero of the Nor- 
mandy invasion. 

When the cynics ask: “Isn’t the United 
States set up to serve the privileged?” and 
when the iconoclasts declare: “The American 
system is obsolete and doomed to destruc- 
tion”—the voice of faith answers: Look at 
the Kildays! 

Paul Joseph Kilday—lawyer, gentleman, 
friend, prosecutor, Congressman, judge— 
great Texan and great American—God Rest 
His Noble Soul! 


AIRPORT AND AIRWAY BILL 
NEEDED NOW 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I was glad 
to see recently that the President sent us 
his executive message concerning air 
transportation. In general, the approach 
taken there is good and I commend the 
administration. 

At the same time, I am keenly disap- 
pointed that this message is some 6 
months late in getting here; that it was 
sent only after subcommittees in the 
other body scheduled hearings on the 
subject; and that it came after my own 
subcommittee had postponed hearings 
when it became apparent in March that 
an administration agreement on this vital 
question was not imminent. 

As I said on March 20, in introducing 
two bills dealing with this subject, this 
is a critical problem, and it is one which 
demands immediate attention. The lead- 
time required to implement the changes 
deemed necessary is at least 2 to 3 years, 
and events almost weekly since the first 
of this year have given us reason to know 
that we must address aviation on a 
stepped-up scale. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take a 
moment to review the major provisions 
contained in my bill, and compare them 
with the proposal sent up last week. 

Briefiy, the bills I introduced with my 
able colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Don CLAUSEN, call for the creation 
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of an aviation trust fund, similar to the 
highway trust fund we now have. Con- 
tributions into this fund would come 
from virtually all classes of aviation 
users, and include increasing the pas- 
senger tax from 5 to 8 percent; levying 
a 2-cent-per-gallon fuel and gasoline 
tax on commercial airlines; and an 8- 
cent-per-gallon tax on general aviation; 
creating a 3-percent air freight tax; and 
authorizing a U.S. Treasury contribution 
into the trust fund of an amount of $300 
million per year. 

Expenditures out of the fund are au- 
thorized in five ways: First, $150 million 
for funding the provisions of the Federal 
Airport Act; second, $250 million for de- 
velopment of air navigation facilities un- 
der section 307(a) of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958; third, half of the collections 
on the general aviation fuel taxes for the 
development of State aviation programs; 
fourth, half of the collections from the 
commercial aviation fuel taxes for opera- 
tional grants to airports served by com- 
mercial airlines; and fifth, the balance of 
funds for administrative expenses, main- 
tenance of air navigation facilities, and 
research and development. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the broad purpose of 
these bills to assess user charges as 
broadly as possible, and to create a Fed- 
eral program which will give us the as- 
surance that this problem will be con- 
fronted on a continuing basis. 

Now, in comparing this approach with 
that sent to us by the administration, I 
am not sure that the goals, in fact, are 
the same, but I approve of their efforts 
to spread the tax and strengthen the 
State aviation agencies. Other points, 
however, need attention. 

In the first place, there is no provision 
for a trust fund. Instead, we are asked 
to create a “designated account” in the 
Treasury. Apparently, this account would 
not be protected from assaults, by other 
programs competing for funds, and there 
is no assurance that fees collected from 
aviation users, in fact, would be used to 
rehabilitate our crippled aviation sys- 
tems. 

I would even go on to say that to my 
knowledge, there is nothing now in exist- 
ence which could be termed a “desig- 
nated account.” The understanding I 
have of it is that it is rare, offbeat item 
not generally recognized in usage today. 

Mr. Speaker, the other point I would 
like to make about the plan submitted by 
the President is that it does not practi- 
cally deal with the political problems 
existing in the field of aviation. It is no 
secret that the factionalized field of avia- 
tion has prohibited us for several years 
from taking any effective action. The only 
way, in my view, to overcome this stand- 
off is simply to assess the fees as fairly as 
possible, and make it clear to all con- 
cerned parties that the country will not 
tolerate further delay. 

As you know, the problem, most bluntly 
stated, is that general aviation resents 
being assessed almost any fuel tax, and 
they avidly strive to maintain the right 
of access of all classes of users to all air- 
ports, big or small. On the other hand, 
the commercial carriers are distressed 
over the major hub congestion and 
schedule delays resulting from the popu- 
lerity of general aviation; moreover, 
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they strongly protest the imposition of 
any commercial fuel or gasoline tax 
which would not be distinguishable on 
a passenger's fare. 

This is the standoff, and this 
basically, is the problem which has left 
us with no effective legislation to date. 

I feel that the only way to overcome 
this probem is to face it directly. This is 
the reason I have recommended the im- 
position of all types of fuel taxes, and 
assessments on all conceivable classes of 
aviation users. 

I was distressed to see that the admin- 
istration recommendation relies in major 
part simply on a general aviation fuel 
tax of 9 cents a gallon, an increased pas- 
senger tax from 5 to 8 percent, while 
avoiding completely the issue of a fuel 
tax on commercial flights. 

In my view, this approach does not 
respond to the political problems and 
does not provide any leadership to get 
the issue off dead center. More im- 
portantly, this recommendation will not 
inspire in all parties the feeling that the 
others are paying their fair share. 

In January of this year, shortly after 
the new Cabinet was installed, we heard 
that aviation was to be one of the ma- 
jor projects of the new administration. I 
would venture to say that the hopes we 
heard expressed then have been bent 
considerably during the interim. 

Presently, I am anxious that we pro- 
ceed now in committee to study all of 
the alternatives presented. We already 
have waited too long, and the responsi- 
bility now falls on us to make up the 
lost time. 

Time is of the essence. The American 
people are not going to accept further 
delay. If a great national air tragedy 
were to occur, we the Congress would 
have to share part of the blame. Air con- 
gestion; air travel delays; poor access to 
and from airports; slow handling of bag- 
gage; outdated navigational and con- 
trol equipment; and delayed construc- 
tion of landing facilities—these are the 
critical problems we face in the area, 
and these are the important elements to 
examine in any airport bill. Let us get on 
with the hearings. 


CAPITOL HILL RESTAURANT 
WORKERS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
has worked long for the cause of ade- 
quate compensation for Congressmen 
and Senators and their staffs, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of my 
colleague, the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Jacoss) and others who have 
spoken out concerning the plight of food 
workers on Capitol Hill. 

To an outsider it must seem unusually 
cruel and unjust for Members of Con- 
gress to have allowed their own salaries 
to rise substantially while, at the same 
time, they are taking steps to hold down 
the pathetically low pay of the people 
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who work in their restaurants and cafe- 
terias. I am sure it would never occur to 
anyone outside these Halls that individ- 
ual Members have so little to say about 
such matters. 

Mr. Speaker, I have looked into the 
manner in which the wages of our food 
workers are determined, and I will 
frankly state that I believe the Architect 
of the Capitol, who has this administra- 
tive responsibility, has gone out of his 
way to prevent reasonable increases in 
the employees’ pay. At some point it was 
decided to fix these wages by the wage 
board approach. However, the Architect 
has rejected the Federal wage board and 
the District of Columbia wage board, 
either of which would have meant sub- 
stantial increases to our restaurant 
workers, and instead set up his own, un- 
official, hip-pocket wage board to decide 
on the proper level of restaurant wages. 

In my judgment, there is absolutely 
no justification for the wage policy now 
in force for these workers. It is my very 
strong recommendation that such policy 
matters be removed from the Architect 
and made the responsibility of appro- 
priate committees of the House and Sen- 
ate. If we are to bear the criticism for 
injustice to our employees, we at least 
ought to have some voice in the policies 
that are made. 

It has come to my attention, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Architect has dis- 
missed Mr. Wendell Quinn, a restaurant 
employee who had the audacity to exer- 
cise some leadership in organizing the 
employees into an association. It was 
not my understanding, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Congress of the United States was 
antiunion, or that it opposed voluntary 
associations of employees seeking to re- 
dress grievances or improve their condi- 
tions. I want to make it clear that I 
strongly object to this firing, and I urge 
that Mr. Quinn be reemployed without 
delay. 

I hope and trust that the House will 
take prompt steps to correct the injus- 
tices being done the good people who 
serve us so faithfully and well and with 
such good cheer day after day. 


A STUDENT SPEAKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, contrary 
to popular belief, the vast majority of 
students attending our colleges today do 
not subscribe to the riotous tactics and 
insurrection so prevalent on our cam- 
puses today. There are those who pre- 
fer to call attention to their grievances, 
whether real or imaginary, by means of 
peaceful demonstration. They want to be 
heard but deplore the use of violence and 
aoe eae as a means of achieving their 
ends. 

I submit for the Recorp and call the 
attention of my colleagues to a letter 
from Richard N. Lettieri which was edi- 
torialized in the McKeesport Daily News 
on Friday, June 27: 
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A STUDENT SPEAKS 


Richard N. Lettieri, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Lettieri, 613 Laurel St., Versailles, is a 
graduate of McKeesport Area High School 
where he was president of the senior class 
and a captain of the football team. He went 
to Lafayette College in Easton, Pa., where he 
was graduated this month. He plans to enter 
law school this fall. 

While at Lafayette, where he majored in 
philosophy, he was president of the senior 
class and captain of the football team. He 
also led a peaceful and successful student 
demonstration in behalf of a greater student 
voice in his college’s affairs. 

In an article written for the Los Angeles 
Times news service, he outlined some of his 
thoughts about his country and his genera- 
tion's attitude toward our times. We thought 
they were worth reading and we offer them 
here. 

“In a recent letter to graduating classes, 
President Nixon touched on the major ques- 
tion of our time—‘Why?’ It is a question 
that haunts the student throughout his col- 
lege career. 

“Since generations before us have shown 
how to build a nation and of what that 
nation should be built, we are left to judge 
how well the job has been done. 

“Sometimes we are overcritical, attempt- 
ing to destroy and undermine the core of our 
society, a society that has enabled us to ask 
the question ‘Why?’ 

“Sometimes we are impatient, showing in- 
tolerance and scorn instead of reason and 
respect. 

“Sometimes we are arrogant, making de- 
mands when requests might be more appro- 
priate. 

“But despite our criticism, despite our im- 
patience or our arrogance, this generation 
is bringing a new honesty and sincerity into 
society. 

“We are asking moral questions in the 
spirit of justice, not of self-interest, and for 
the most part in the spirit of conflict but 
not of violence. 

“I feel that most students would like to 
remain within the framework of the demo- 
cratic system, using the tools of petition, 
protest, and confrontation but stopping short 
of violence. 

“In sharp contrast are those who have 
rejected democratic change and have re- 
sorted to violence, intimidation and even 
terror. These ‘wreckers,’ as Yippie leader 
Jerry Rubin has so appropriately called 
them, offer solutions no more clearly defined 
than the name ‘wreckers’ implies. 

“Herbert Marcuse, considered by many the 
philosopher of the New Left, also has doubted 
the success of democratic means in rectify- 
ing injustice. He believes the situation calls 
for more drastic means but admits uncer- 
tainty as to the possible outcome of violent 
revolt. 

“However, he and the student radicals be- 
lieve that this uncertainty is not sufficient 
to delay destruction of evil in our society. 
They believe that their ‘great refusal,’ as 
Marcuse calls it, is the correct starting point 
and they feel no responsibility to supply 
something to replace what they destroy. 

“Responsible students refuse to accept this. 
The basic asumption of social reform is 
that improvement can be made. Condon- 
ing change without a substitute leaves no 
assurance that the result will be an improve- 
ment. 

“Those who have resorted to violence and 
have violated the spirit of constructive con- 
flict have lost the respect and support of 
their fellow students who hold similar ideal- 
istic goals. However, this is not merely a dis- 
pute over tactics, since the radicals’ pessi- 
mism undercuts the belief in successful 
democratic reform: the division becomes one 
of basic political ideology. 

Now we must ask to whom we owe al- 
legiance—our form of government which 
slows the realization of our goals, or our 
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consciences which demand that we settle our 
moral questions without delay. The majority 
of today’s graduates do not view the ques- 
tion as one of either-or. 

“They are convinced, instead that the two 
can be reconciled by utilizing democratic 
processes and achieving social remodeling 
quickly but within our governmental frame- 
work and without violence or disruption. 

“But we must work together. As President 
Nixon wrote in his letter. “These are not 
problems to be faced by one generation and 
ignored by another, All of us must face 
them.” 

Young Richard Lettieri, it seems to us, rep- 
resents the kind of student who “has some- 
thing to say” and deserves to be heard, 

If we fail to take the opportunity to deal 
with students who share his views, we will 
eventually have to deal with the “wreckers.” 


BIBLE TRANSLATION DAY 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing a House joint res- 
olution calling on the President to issue 
a proclamation designating the 30th day 
of September as “Bible Translation 
Day.” 

I am also inserting herewith an arti- 
cle which appeared in the June 21 issue 
of the New York Times and which spells 
out the purpose for and the true mean- 
ing behind the legislation I am introduc- 
ing here today. I encourage my col- 


leagues to read this very stimulating and 
exciting article. 


During our congressional prayer 
breakfast meeting in Las Vegas at the 
International Exposition of Flight, 2 
years ago, which Arthur Godfrey and I 
chaired, Dr. Cameron Townsend was one 
of the group discussion leaders wherein 
the emphasis was placed on a number of 
missionary-aviation programs organized 
and working in various sections of the 
world. 

The Wycliffe Bible Translators, Inc., 
is but one of the “flying peace corps” op- 
erations which I am associated with. This 
organization has effectively used the air- 
craft in transporting Bibles that have 
been written and translated into over 400 
languages, into some of the most remote 
sections of the world; many of which 
would not be accessible except for the 
ability to use small aircraft. 

The Summer Institute of Linguistics, 
which is likewise involved in this worthy 
project, is headed by Prof. Kenneth L. 
Pike, who is working with Dr. Town- 
send’s organization in providing primers, 
dictionaries, and textbooks written in 
tribal languages and dialects. 

People throughout the world desper- 
ately need to improve their ability to 
communicate and this is the purpose and 
intent of this legislative proposal—to tell 
the world that we in the U.S.A. are a Na- 
tion under God, dedicated to advancing 
the principles embodied in the “Golden 
Rule.” 

Certainly, the airplane has once again 
demonstrated its flexibility toward help- 
ing people to better understand each 
other through the medium of commu- 
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nication. These “flying missionaries” are, 
indeed, carrying the “Word of God” to 
a very needed segment of our world’s 
population. 

In recognition of their great work, I 
am introducing this resolution today and 
urging its passage. 

I include an article from the New York 
Times that succinctly details the prog- 
ress of this great and growing interna- 
tional multilingual effort: 


EXPERT LINGUIST SPREADS THE Word WITH 
MISSIONARY ZEAL 


(By Israel Shenker) 


STANFORD, CaLm.—In “My Fair Lady,” 
Prof. Henry Higgins taught a primitive Cock- 
ney named Eliza Doolittle to speak correctly. 
Prof. Kenneth L. Pike of the University of 
Michigan has taken the whole world of prim- 
itive tribes for his province, and he is trying 
to understand what they say. 

He wants to give their languages a writ- 
ten form and printed materials—above all, 
the Bible. 

An unusual amalgam of scholastic and 
divine, Professor Pike is an authority on 
linguistic and one of the most zealous of 
missionaries. 

As he explained in an interview here at 
the Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences, where he has been spend- 
ing the last year, the linguistic-missionary 
work is carried on by two organizations with 
interlocking directorates: the Summer In- 
stitute of Linguistics, and the Wycliffe Bible 
Translators, Inc. 


FIVE-HUNDRED STUDENTS A SUMMER 


Professor Pike is president of the 35-year- 
old institute—which holds courses each sum- 
mer for a total of about 500 students at the 
University of Oklahoma, Washington and 
North Dakota, and in four foreign countries. 

Graduates, who often continue as members 
of the Wycliffe group, constitute the cor- 
poration, based in Santa Ana, Calif. Their 
work is sustained by their personal funds 
and by donations from church groups and 
others, 

Named to honor John Wycliffe, who first 
translated Old and New Testaments into that 
primitive language called English, the cor- 
poration began as a single man—William 
Cameron Townsend, a self-trained linguist 
who communicated his fervor to others. 

“We recruit for motive,” said Professor 
Pike,” and the first has to be religious mo- 
tive. 

“We're starting on the assumption that 
God is very much there, and very much run- 
ning things in a way we don’t understand, 
He's the boss, and He wants us to use our 
abilities. Among these abilities are intel- 
lectual pursuits, and among these intellec- 
tual pursuits is the study of language.” 


SOUNDS STUDIED 


For the study of languages, in the begin- 
ning is not only the Word, but also the 
sound. As Professor Pike put it: “The 
sounds we speak are those we make by mov- 
ing something above the thorax—lips, 
tongue, soft palate, vocal chords, and once 
in a while something else in the back of the 
throat. 

“In Asia, a belch—rattling the mouth of 
the esophagus—expresses appreciation, as 
for a good dinner, I included belches in my 
book of sounds, and I tried to learn belch 
talk. 

“My ‘Phonetics,’ published in 1943, was an 
attempt to exhaust all sounds the human 
voice could make except whistles and trills, 
which my technique couldn’t include.” 
(Professor Pike has nothing against whis- 
tles—he has even whistled up a Cheyenne 
conversation with modulations on a sliding 
tube.) 

“With sounds you can produce an in- 
finite variety,” he said. “Take ‘eee.’ Talk 
through your tongue and it doubles the 
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number of sounds, double up your tongue 
and there are more, talk through your nose— 
still more, Eventually, repeating this proce- 
dure with other sounds, you get several mil- 
lion altogether.” 

In Mazatec, a Mexican tribal language, 
“father,” “devil,” and “Lord” sound won- 
drously alike; in Guatemala’s Cakchiquel, 
“our Saviour" and “a deceiver” are hard to 
tell apart. 

Mexico's Mixtec, one of many tongues 
which Professor Pike set out to scale, had 
pitfalls galore. The sound “chaa” had dif- 
ference meanings depending on its pitch: it 
could signify “come,” “man,” and “will you 
smoke a cigarette?” When the pitch was less 
than perfect, the result could be blasphemy, 
as in Matthew, VIII, 7: “And Jesus said unto 
him, I will come and heal him.” 

From the millions of sounds available, 
Professor Pike drew up a list of 300 to help 
train linguist-missionaries. In 25 years of 
practicing and preaching, he has found only 
about five sounds not included in his 300. 

“One of them we encountered in Africa,” 
he said. “You take the lower lip and flip it 
against the upper.” 

From simple sounds it is a hop, lip and 
jump to deeper knowledge. “After we've got 
the students aware of the kinds of sounds 
they may meet,” said Professor Pike, “it’s up 
to them to write these sounds down in a 
crude approximation. But then they don’t 
know what’s important and what’s not im- 
portant in what they've heard. 

“Our problem is that we must train stu- 
dents for languages which they don't know, 
which no one else knows, and for which 
there are no teachers, 

The linguist-missionaries must be capa- 
ble of handling not only sounds and gram- 
mar, but also dramatic form. With the 
Baribas of Dahomey, the third person is used 
for introductions, the first person for action. 

But the choice of person also depends on 
who is hero, who villain. Person-to-person 
niceties help in translating lines such as: 
“Jesus said, ‘No one can come to the Father 
but through Me’” or (perhaps) “Jesus said 
that no one can go to the Father but through 
Him.” 

ANTHROPOLOGY IMPORTANT 


Bible translators have to appreciate 
anthropology as well. It is essential, for ex- 
ample, to know that the Mnong Rolom people 
of Vietnam, if they are still there, consider 
the ear not only a hearing instrument, but 
also the seat of memory and emotion, 

The institutes give students two summers’ 
work in linguistics, and then three months of 
training in primitive living at a jungle 
camp. 

“When we turn our people loose in the 
jungle on a language,” noted Professor Pike, 
“they often get started all right, and then run 
into problems. At this point I come into the 
picture. I often work on 20 languages at once, 
and think of it as code-cracking. 

“Though we have 2,000 people for 440 lan- 
guages they aren't all Ph.D.'s in linguistics— 
there aren’t that many in the world. Even if 
there were, they wouldn't want to live in the 
jungle for 20 years.” 


LANGUAGES ON FIVE CONTINENTS 


Wycliffe-Institute men have dealt with 
tribal languages in 18 countries on five conti- 
nents. In the most recent institute bibliogra- 
phy of work by its members, subjects range 
from the parochial (‘‘Tonomechanics of 
Northern Tepehuan’’) to popular (“The snake 
that gives money: a Totonac myth”) to peda- 
gogic (“Tiipmayamoonawi naowa kapoma 
gavat yiba vat’—‘“How the coconut tree and 
sago tree came to grow in different places”). 

Languages run the gamut, from such 
obscure families as Enga-Huli-Pole-Wiru to 
such little-exercised tongues as Amarakaeri, 
Dogrib, and Izi—which is not as simple as it 
sounds, 

To help decipher this complex mix, Profes- 
sor Pike leaves Michigan every third year to 
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work abroad, where missionaries deal also 
with classic matters such as health, schools 
and preaching. He points out that primitive 
peoples who come into contact with modern 
civilizations often lose hope and—as he put 
it—“‘disintegrate morally.” 

“If we can get the Bible to them in their 
language,” he insisted, “and get them to try 
to read it, and take it as a source of hope 
and courage, they may be able to survive the 
transition.” 

Wycliffe-Institute men have put out eight 
New Testaments in as many primitive lan- 
guages, and at least a gospel in about 130 
additional tongues. There are about 2,000 
languages to go. Translating the New Testa- 
ment into any one of them usually takes 
about 15 years. A gospel can be rushed into 
print after a mere five years of tribal living. 


REWARDS SYSTEM HELPING THE RETARDED 
HERE To READ 


Two months ago, 12-year-old Noreen 
thought that the letters B-A-L-L spelled 
“doll.” David, 10, could not read his name. 
And Sandra, at 11, stared at the word “look” 
and told her teacher: 

“I know it, I recognize it—we learned it in 
class. But I can’t say it. I don't remember 
what it means.” 

Today, because of a state-funded experi- 
mental program in which a child is given 
extra playtime for doing well in his school- 
work, these youngsters no longer fidget 
through class periods, staring hopelessly at 
the letters that crowd their books or gazing 
listlessly out the windows. 

And each one can now read a short essay 
or story and then answer questions on what 
he has read. 

With 147 other children, most of them 
from the slum areas of South Jamaica, these 
three are enrolled in a remedial reading and 
mathematics course organized by District 28 
in Queens—which includes Forest Hills and 
Rego Park as well as South Jamaica. 


CONVERTED STUDIO USED 


Each school-day afternoon since April 7, in 
a converted dance studio on Merrick Boule- 
vard, they rushed back and forth between the 
layendar and gold-colored playroom on the 
first floor and the mirror-lined classrooms on 
the second floor, 

And after nine weeks of being rewarded for 
high test scores with a game of table tennis 
or pool, they have begun to grasp the funda- 
mental concepts they failed to learn in nine 
school terms. 

The students in this program are among 
thousands of New York City school children 
who are seriously retarded in reading. Of 
582,000 elementary, intermediate and junior 
high school students tested last year, one out 
of three was one year behind the national 
norm and one out of five was at least two 
years behind. 

And the program itself—operated by the 
Educational Advancement Center, 89-28 Mer- 
rick Boulevard—is one of nearly 300 projects 
being operated by the Board of Education in 
an effort to correct retardation. As Seelig L. 
Lester, deputy superintendent of schools in 
charge of instruction, put it, “we want to 
try everything that comes to our attention, 
any approach at all.” 


STRATEGY DEFENDED 


To critics, the center’s reward theory is a 
thinly disguised form of bribery. To parents 
who promise their offspring money or trips 
to Europe in return for high grades or giving 
up cigarettes, it is simply common sense. 

To behavioral psychologists—and to the 
13-member staff of the center—it is a 
strategy for changing behavior patterns. 

“I’m sick and tired of people asking why 
Johnny can’t read,” Polo C’deBaca, the cen- 
ter’s founder, explained. “What I care about 
is not why, but how to teach him to read.” 

Whether or not the gains of such children 
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as Noreen and David and Sandra are more 
than temporary remains to be seen, In the 
meantime the teachers at the center are not 
only encouraged by the children’s rising test 
scores but also by their increasing enthusi- 
asm, 

“I like to come early—then I can finish 
my lessons and do some extra reading,” No- 
reen explained one recent rainy afternoon as 
she pushed open the front door and slipped 
into the still empty building. 

Then she hurried up the stairs and into 
her classroom, She hung up her raincoat, 
went to a bookcase on the side of the room 
and pulled from a large stack of manila fold- 
ers the one marked with her name. Inside 
were her assignments for the day—several 
reading selections, a pronunciation exercise, 
a mathematics lesson and a quiz. r 

Then she picked up the equipment she 
needed—a tape recorder on which to play 
her- pronunciation lesson, earphones and 
books—and chose a desk in the corner to 
work. After Noreen turned in her lesson she 
got her reward, calculated according to the 
center's rather elaborate scoring system. 

The center, which is financed by the state 
under the Urban Education Act of 1968, was 
established by the Westinghouse Learning 
Corporation, one of a number of companies 
in the field of educational technology. The 
center's creation and subsequent operation 
have cost $244,000—the amount allotted by 
the state—and of this, $90,000 went to West- 
inghouse. 


OPINION POLL—FOURTH DISTRICT 
OF MICHIGAN 


HON. EDWARD HUTCHINSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the first week in June, I mailed to 
all postal patrons in the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Michigan my fifth 
annual opinion poll. Of 140,000 question- 
naires sent out, to date 16,250 have been 
returned. The ballot was so arranged 
that both husband and wife could ex- 
press their preferences separately. A total 
of 29,087 citizens voted in the poll. 

There were nine issues listed. In seven 
of them the participation was practical- 
ly 100 percent. That is, there were al- 
most no blank ballots. On two issues, 
however, the number of blank ballots 
were sizable; and these two issues were 
Vietnam and the draft. 4.10 percent of 
the people chose to leave their ballots 
blank on the Vietnam issue and 5.26 per- 
cent did not answer the question on the 
draft. 

Tabulation of the returns was made by 
an independent data processing firm in 
the Washington, D.C., area and the re- 
sults are as follows: 

[Answers in percent] 


1. Do you favor the Safeguard Anti-Bal- 
listic Missile Defense System proposed by 
President Nixon? 


2. Should the Federal Government guar- 
antee an annual income to heads of fami- 


lies, whether or not they are working? 
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3. Should Congress establish the Sleeping 
Bear Dunes National Lakeshore in Benzie 
and Leelanau Counties, Michigan? 


4. How would you deal with the war in 
Vietnam now? 


Pull our forces out and come home, 
even if this means a Communist 
takeover 

Increase our forces there to achieve a 
military victory? 

Withdraw our troops as quickly as 
they can be replaced by South Viet- 
namese, even though our with- 
drawal is unilateral? 

Continue the present level of Ameri- 
can participation and the Paris 
peace talks, seeking a negotiated 
settlement for stable peace in South- 


12. 13 
23. 61 


39. 38 


None of these 


5. Do you favor cancellation of Federal 
scholarships to college students participat- 
ing in campus disorders? 


Undecided 


6. Would you at this time— 

Abolish the military draft and rely on 
a career army obtained through 
voluntary enlistment for our na- 
tional defense? 

Draft men by random selection with 
quotas to be filled out of the young- 
est age groups, as President Nixon 
recommends? 

Continue the present Selective Service 
System? 


7. In 1966 the people of Michigan turned 
down an Amendment to our State Consti- 
tution lowering the voting age to 18. Should 
Congress submit to the State legislatures for 
ratification an Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States lowering the 
voting age to 18 across the country? 


8. The Supreme Court recently struck 
down State laws requiring a year’s resi- 
dency in a State to qualify for benefits 
under its welfare laws. Do you think welfare 
programs should now be taken over by the 
Federal Government and made uniform 
throughout the United States? 


9. Do you favor the proposal to turn the 
Post Office over to a Government owned 
Corporation? 


INDEPENDENCE DAY OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on the 
Fourth of July the Philippine Islands is 
celebrating the 23d anniversary of the 
independence of their country. 

Throughout the 20th century, the ties 
between our two countries have been very 
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close. During the 48 years when the 
Philippines were under our flag, the U.S. 
Government helped the island become a 
showplace for democracy. World War II 
served to strengthen our union, for the 
Filipinos fought alongside American 
soldiers in the defense of their island 
homeland. 

As a member of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization the Islands form a 
part of the chain of free countries con- 
taining the spread of communism. 

The Philippine Government is right- 
fully taking a place of leadership in Asia 
and the Pacific. Today the Islands are 
the world’s largest producer of coconuts 
and manila hemp. 

Stability in areas such as Southeast 
Asia depends largely on the success 
registered by countries like the Philip- 
pines. It is my fervent hope that the 
Philippines, entering a new year of in- 
dependence under the guidance of Presi- 
dent Ferdinand Marcos, will continue to 
register the achievement and progress it 
so earnestly seeks. 

Iam very pleased to extend best wishes 
to the Government and people of the 
Philippines and congratulate them on 
their anniversary. 


THE CITIZEN-SOLDIER 
HON. W. C. (DAN) DANIEL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 5, a distinguished citizen-soldier, 
Maj. Gen. Rowland F. Kirks, whose 97th 
U.S. Army Reserve Command embraces 
the States of Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, the eastern portion of West Vir- 
ginia, and the District of Columbia, de- 
livered the commencement address to the 
graduating class at the U.S. Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans. 

The appropriateness of his most timely 
address is all the more significant be- 
cause of the example set by General 
Kirks in fulfilling the challenge he pre- 
sented to his audience. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
General Clay’s introduction of General 
Kirks, as well as General Kirks’ address, 
in the RECORD: 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY Bric. GEN. 
FRANK B. Cray 

Major General Rowland Falconer Kirks at- 
tended the Virginia Military Institute from 
which he was commissioned a Second Lieu- 
tenant of Cavalry in 1935. His five university 
degrees include two doctorates. He holds five 
diplomas from United States Army institu- 
tions including two from the Command and 
General Staff College and one from the In- 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces. 

He entered World War II as a First Lieu- 
tenant of Cavalry, and was progressively pro- 
moted to Captain, Major and Lieutenant 
Colonel. He served in the European Theatre 
of Operations as Chief of Combat Intelligence 
for the United States Ninth Army and con- 
cluded his overseas duty in the military gov- 
ernment as Chief of Foreign Trade, Head- 
quarters United States Group Control for 
Germany. 

Subsequent to World War II, General Kirks 
served as Commanding Officer of the 354th 
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Civil Affairs Area Headquarters B, Ft. Myer, 
Virginia and then was assigned to the mo- 
bilization designation as Deputy Director of 
the Civil Affairs Directorate, Office of the 
Deputy of Staff for Military Operations, De- 
partment of the Army. 

General Kirks was promoted to Major Gen- 
eral on the 6th of December 1966 and was 
assigned on the 22nd of December 1967 to his 
present command as Commanding General 
of the 97th United States Army Reserve 
Command, First United States Army. 

Prior to his appointment by President Tru- 
man as Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States, General Kirks seryed succes- 
sively as Professor of Law, Dean of the School 
of Law and President of National University. 

General Kirks served on the Board of Edu- 
cation of the District of Columbia from 1953- 
1962. 

He is an attorney practicing in the District 
of Columbia. 

Active in ciyic, charitable and religious 
affairs of the nation’s capital, General Kirks 
is past Chairman and current member of the 
Salvation Army Advisory Board; he is pres- 
ently the President of the Board of Trustees 
of the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, and is a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Washington, the District of Colum- 
bia and Federal Bar Association, the Barris- 
ters, and the Metropolitan Washington Board 
of Trade. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that I 
present a distinguished citizen-soldier, Ma- 
jor General Rowland F. Kirks. 


REMARKS BY Mas. GEN. ROWLAND F. KIRKS 


General Clay, staff and faculty of the Com- 
mand and General Staff College, members of 
the graduating class and honored guests. 

It is a pleasure to visit this beautiful post. 
I am indeed honored to be invited to address 
this graduating class of the Command and 
General Staff College and to share this sig- 
nificant day with you. 

There is a perfectly justifiable feeling of 
comfortable satisfaction in reaching today’s 
ceremonies, for you have scaled the heights 
of military achievement, You well deserve the 
accolades of military attainment which will 
be conferred upon you this morning, You 
have demonstrated the finest traits of com- 
petence, dedication, perseverance and de- 
termination to perfect yourselves militarily. 
You have my most sincere congratulations on 
your significant accomplishments, the more 
so because I know that you have given to 
the correspondence portion of this course 
many hours which you could have devoted 
to leisure time pursuits, to being with your 
wives and families. Your completion of this 
course reflects the “true grit” possessed by 
each of you as Army Officers. 

At one point in history, being graduated 
from the Command and General Staff College 
was considered the end of formal professional 
education. But, such is not the case today. 
I commend to your most careful considera- 
tion seizing the opportunities that still lie 
ahead of you. Advances in theory, as well as 
in the science and technology of war are so 
rapid and continuous no one in uniform dare 
indulge himself the illusion of complacency 
and self-satisfaction of believing, “I know it 
all” or “I know enough to safely ride out the 
rest of my service career to retirement with- 
out learning anything new.” 

Even if the latter is a personal possibility 
your obligation to the service and those who 
are in your footsteps and whose education 
and training is your responsibility demand 
more of you. 

Of course, you are entitled to a sixty day 
breather before the next academic year begins 
in September and I trust you enjoy it to its 
fullest. 

Remember that the fine courses presented 
by The Army War College, the Industrial Col- 
lege of the Armed Forces, and The Army 
Logistics Management Center will challenge 
your interest as well as your talents. 
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This recommendation compliments your 
outstanding achievement for a job well done 
and in no way detracts from the fulfillment of 
& major goal in your career. I suggest that 
there are even higher goals ahead which in 
turn hold their rewards. 

In the moments afforded me this morning, 
I shall seek to challenge your vision of what 
I conceive to be a neglected, if not overlooked, 
aspect of the dual life which you lead—that 
is the civilian responsibility of a citizen- 
soldier. My remarks are applicable to the pro- 
fessional soldier as well and are to be dis- 
tinguished only in degree. 

An appropriate point of origin for my the- 
sis is to be found in the oath of office you 
took when you were commissioned, to “. .. 
support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic . . . without any mental reser- 
vation... .” 

The prime threat to the United States in 
the next decade, as far as can be discerned 
at this moment, is not external but internal. 
There is no single world power, or combina- 
tion of world powers, which can subdue the 
United States by force of arms or will be so 
bold or indiscrete to even attempt it. 

But there are internal forces which have 
already hurled down the gauntlet of self- 
destruction. They are bold enough to at- 
tempt to execute that which no foreign 
power is willing to contemplate. 

The United States is involved in an in- 
ternal crisis. Some even refer to it as our 
third revolution. The first being the revolu- 
tion when we gained our independence; the 
second, the War Between the States; and 
the third, today's turmoil and turbulence 
which is besmirching and solely straining 
our social fabric. 

We are witnessing our cities convulsed 
with senseless destruction in the name of 
“civil rights” .. . universities disrupted and 
even closed by self-styled revolutionaries in 
the name of “academic rights” . . . honorable 
military service scorned and avoided by 
cowards and self-proclaimed intellectuals in 
the name of “morality” . . . democratic 
processes impeded and distored by adyo- 
cates of anarchy in the name of “freedom” 
.. . youth anesthetized or artifically exhil- 
arated by drugs, in the name of “self- 
expression” . . . public places littered and 
defaced by aimlessly wandering hippies and 
yippies in the name of “love and peace”. 

In the world of the pseudo-intellectual, 
washed and unwashed, it is the in thing to 
be against every manifestation of anything 
of value in America. The cry of those who 
have abandoned their responsibilities to our 
society is: Down with the American Society! 

As a citizen-soldier you are a unique in- 
dividual, and as such, your Government and 
your fellow citizens look to you for a unique 
type of performance as a citizen. You are 
a dual personality. You possess the best of 
two worlds—that of being a civilian as well 
as being a soldier. 

You have achieved a high goal as military 
Officers. Have you achieved equivalent heights 
in your civilian activities? You deserve the 
accolades of military attainment which will 
be conferred upon you this morning. Do you 
deserve equal accolades for your attainments 
as a civilian? 

Are you in civvies as professionally trained 
to meet this internal challenge as you are in 
uniform to meet the external threat? 

Are you as dedicated to the preservation 
of this land of ours from internal iils when 
you wear a grey flannel suit as you are dedi- 
cated to preserve it from external assaults 
when you wear combat greens? 

Have you put the same number of hours 
into the perfection of the civilian tools of 
citizenship as you have into the professional 
tools of war? 

Specifically—have you exercised the most 
cherished privilege of citizenship in a de- 
mocracy—that of voting? Have you voted in 
every election—local, state and ~ational—in 
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which you were entitled to vote? In the Pres- 
idential election last November, 120 milion 
citizens were eligible to vote and only 72 
million voted; 48 million did not. Were you 
one of these who did not? 

Have you served as a member of your local, 
state or national government in addition to 
practicing your profession or pursuing your 
trade? 

Are you inyolved in your Church's activi- 
ties? Do you participate in any way in its 
governance? There is a wave of amazing con- 
duct surging through many religious institu- 
tions of this land which shake the very foun- 
dations of our respective faiths. It is becom- 
ing the vogue apparently to acquiesce in 
threats of blackmail and extortion. There are 
some national Church leaders who because of 
sheer cowardice are giving in to threats, re- 
linquishing their Church properties and 
abandoning their religious services to inter- 
ruption by thugs and hoodlums. These clerics 
rationalize such cowardice with a glib and 
facile tongue in the name of forbearance, 
reasonableness, conscience, loye of our 
enemies, cleansing our souls of racial ar- 
rogance and callous smugness. 

Do you actively and vigorously demand and 
work for the preservation of your religious 
inheritance whatever it may be? 

Do you serve as a member of your local 
Board of Education or on the Board of Trus- 
tees of the university from which you were 
graduated? 

Have you served as a member of the jury 
or on the local crime commission? Or, have 
you begged off or maneuvered out of it when 
afforded the privilege and opportunity to 
serye? 

There is a cult of violence in the land, in 
the cities and on the campuses. Today we 
find scholars, writers, poets, artists and stu- 
dents glorying in the apocalyptic spectacle 
of burned and looted cities, in the anarchic 
turmoil on campuses, and in the general dis- 
ruption of law and order. Yet no society can 
tolerate a breakdown of its laws and expect 
to survive. This is so regardless of how mis- 
guided idealists or spineless educational and 
governmental leaders rant about freedom and 
democracy, crying aloud the myth that vio- 
lence is an inevitable result of correcting just 
grievances and civil rights issue. 

It is true that a just society must strive 
with all its might to right every wrong even 
if righting wrongs is a highly perilous under- 
taking. We need mayors of cities and presi- 
dents of universities who will delight in 
battle. They have to be encouraged and sup- 
ported by an informed and aroused citizenry. 
You have the talent and training and you 
have taken an oath to act. I am sure you have 
been awaiting the clarion call. It has been 
sounded. 

Do you take to the press, radio and tele- 
vision in support of justice and domestic 
tranquility in our streets and on our 
campuses? 

Have you the courage to denounce crime 
and corruption in government and in busi- 
ness? You have courage when you are in 
military green—do you when you are in 
civilian grey? 

Do you demand respect and obedience in 
your home and in your office as you do in 
your military unit? 

Do you exercise the same forthrightness in 
stamping out permissiveness and income- 
petence in your civilian environment as you 
do in your military command? 

Today the ROTC program is under attack 
from many quarters and on many campuses. 
What have you done to combat this stupid 
manifestation of muddleheaded thinking? 
What have you done to assure the future of 
this program in your alma mater or in the 
college in your community so that young men 
who believe our nation worthy of protection 
may prepare themselves to defend it, should 
the need arise? 

On the 2nd of June of this year the Sec- 
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retary of the Army in the commencement 
address at my alma mater, The Virginia 
Military Institute, referred to this national 
asset in this way: “ROTC has proven itself 
the most successful way to assure a broad 
representation of backgrounds and philoso- 
phies in our officer ranks. It is fortunate 
that no single institution can meet the Serv- 
ices’ requirements for officers. The Army 
alone commissions over 15,000 new officers 
through the ROTC program annually. They 
come from all over the nation. They are ed- 
ucated in some 350 different colleges and 
universities and in a wide variety of aca- 
demic disciplines. Thus the ROTC officers 
entering the Services each year provide the 
best possible guarantee of a truly repre- 
sentative and diverse officer corps. To be 
strong and healthy, our Service leadership 
must be as varied in background as the na- 
tion itself. ROTC assures that it will be.” 

This program, challenged and derided by 
irresponsible individuals within our civilian 
community, is the primary source of officers 
for the active Army. Do you realize that as 
of 1 February 1969 of 520 U.S. Army generals 
on active duty 154 were commissioned 
through the ROTC program? At one point, 
both of the United States Feld Force Head- 
quarters in Vietmam were commanded by 
lieutenant generals who started their careers 
as ROTC cadets. Five of our divisions in 
Vietnam, at another time, were commanded 
by major generals with ROTC backgrounds. 
Today the Assistant Vice Chief of Staff of 
the Army, the principal military advisor to 
the Paris negotiating team, and the recently 
appointed Deputy Commanding General of 
our forces in Vietnam were commissioned 
via the ROTC program. During World War 
II more than 100,000 ROTC graduates served 
as Officers. 

As a member of this elite segment of our 
citizenry—the citizen-soldier—are you doing 
all that you are capable of to insure the 
preservation of this single most valuable as- 
set of our Army—the principal source of its 
officer personnel? 

In asking you these questions, I seek to 
stimulate in each of you a dedication in your 
civilian approach to life equal to the dedi- 
cation inherent in your military outlook, 
and to urge you to take positive, construc- 
tive action to counteract those forces that 
would destory our society. You must stimu- 
late to action and lead the silent majority 
of our nation. 

Become involved! Seek elective or appoin- 
tive government office. Speak up for law en- 
forcement. Fight crime and corruption, Be 
proud to express your patriotism. Strive to 
eliminate incompetence in your offices as you 
do in your units. Educate those with whom 
you come in contact to be alert to those 
forces which are eroding us from within and 
to join you in the fight to destroy them. Set 
the example for your children and other 
young people by showing them you care 
enough to give of your time and thought by 
serving on the Board of Education, by being 
active in your Church, by acting as an ad- 
visor to youth groups. 

Speaking from personal experience, I can 
assure you that you will benefit by becoming 
involved. I have grown in maturity and depth 
as a result of my participation in the activ- 
ities of my Church. In the process of work- 
ing with others on the Advisory Board of the 
Salvation Army, I have learned compassion 
and an appreciation of the problems of those 
who have, in many instances, reached the 
depths of despair and frustration. 

Many of my associates have found deep ful- 
fillment in their social and civic work with 
such groups as the Boy Scouts of America. 
The opportunity to help a young boy develop 
moral fibre, learn the true meaning of prin- 
ciple and experience the spirit of teamwork, 
has enabled many a man to better appreciate 
what youth can do when it is motivated and 
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dedicated to building the Nation, rather 
than destroying it. 

Have you the courage to set the example 
in your own homes? Our determination to 
teach our children values, to give them prin- 
ciples, to instill in them self-discipline— 
will reap many benefits for the nation as 
well as for them as human beings—for they 
are the future of America. Our best defense 
against the internal enemy. 

The role you play in your community as 
& citizen-soldier sets you apart from all 
others as an instrument of competence, bal- 
ance, organization, dedicated service to God 
and country. Your non-militarily trained 
neighbor looks up to you, he expects more 
from you because you have more to give. 

Do you recognize this unique status which 
you have in the eyes of your fellow citizen? 
By heritage and the mores of our culture we 
look upon the men of the cloth with rever- 
ence and we have been seldom disappointed; 
we respect those in the judicial black robe 
as the dispensers of justice and our respect 
is well placed; we set apart doctors as those 
who by training and dedication are charged 
with the health and welfare of our people 
and what a remarkable service they perform. 

And how is the citizen-soldier viewed in 
this panorama of those who are set apart 
from the mases? 

This is how I visualize this unique citizen. 
As a civilian he is a civic leader in every 
facet of our daily life. He provides the bal- 
ance and trained judgment, the loyalty 
and the dedication which has been the very 
essence of his military training. He grasps 
the reins of leadership in every phase of his 
community life; in his Church; in his local 
government; in his institutions of learning; 
in civic and charitable activities. 

As Army officers you are the inheritors of 
the finest military traditions that the might- 
iest nation in the history of man has ham- 
mered out on the anvil of more than 150 
military campaigns. You take your place 
beside men who have written illustrious 
pages in American history and have acquired 
a common heritage and bond with Wash- 
ington and the men of the Continental Army; 
with Grant and Lee; with Teddy Roosevelt; 
with Pershing, MacArthur, Marshall, and 
Eisenhower. As military men you are helping 
to write history. 

You are charged today with the obliga- 
tion of preserving this heritage, instilling it 
in your successors so that this nation of ours 
and the hopes and aspirations of all free 
men shall not perish from this earth from 
want of professional military excellence. As 
long as you are in uniform, I have no fear 
of your dedication to Duty, Honor, Country. 
As long as you fill your role as soldiers, I 
have an abiding faith in your capacity and 
willingness to pay the supreme sacrifice to 
preserve this nation of ours from all external 
enemies. By being graduated today from the 
Command and General Staff College you con- 
firm the fulfillment of the motto of this insti- 
tution “in time of peace prepare for war.” 

Of him to whom more is given, more is 
expected. To you my fellow officers more 
shall be given today, tomorrow more shall be 
expected. This morning you are the elite of 
the Army, Tomorrow morning you shall be 
the elite of our civilian communities. 

I salute you—the citizen soldier. 


THE BLESSINGS OF LIBERTY 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Federal District Court Judge John W. 
Oliver of Kansas City, Mo., a very able 
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judge, spoke on the subject of law, order, 
the courts, and students. It is a useful 
speech because like so many good ones 
it asks provocative questions and avoids 
easy answers. It makes the listener, or 
the reader, think—a condition that needs 
to be cultivated more in these messy 
days. At one point, Judge Oliver appro- 
priately quotes from the great Federal 
Judge Learned Hand, who said: 


Liberty is the product, not of institutions, 
but of a temper, of an attitude toward life; 
of that mood that looks before and after and 
pines for what is not .. . it is idle to look 
to laws, or courts, or principalities, or powers 
to secure it. You may write into your con- 
stitutions not ten, but fifty, amendments, 
and it shall not help a farthing... if it 
have no stay but law. 


Judge Hand went on to say that the 
blessings of liberty rest upon broad pub- 
lic acceptance of concepts “of fairplay, 
of give and take, of the uncertainty of 
human hypothesis, of how changeable, 
and passing are our surest convictions, 
which have so hard a chance to survive 
in any times, perhaps especially in our 
own.” 

It is an unusual speech and worth 
reading. It follows: 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE JOHN W, OLIVER 
or Kansas City, Mo., FEDERAL DISTRICT 
COURT JUDGE, ON RECEIVING THE AMERICAN- 
ISM AWARD OF THE JEWISH WAR VETERANS, 
DEPARTMENT OF MISSOURI aT Kansas CITY, 
Mo., JUNE 28, 1969 


I gratefully accept your Award as a repre- 
sentative of the judicial branch of our gov- 
ernment. I do so with some misgivings be- 
cause Justice Holmes once said that “the 
best service we [judges] can do for our coun- 
try and for ourselves [is] to hammer out as 
compact and solid a piece of work as one can, 
to try to make it first rate, and to leave it 
unadvertized.” 

Most of the day by day work that judges 
perform certainly is unadvertized; it is prac- 
tically unknown. Public judgment of the ad- 
ministration of justice must rest upon frag- 
mentary reports of the unusual and the ex- 
ceptional case which, for reasons neither ap- 
parent nor explained, are deemed to be news- 
worthy. 

I therefore consider your recognition of a 
member of the judiciary as a recognition of 
all judges who toil in the vineyard. I assure 
you that it makes all judges feel that their 
work may be worth while to know that there 
are at least some who hold opinions different 
from those from whom judges not infre- 
quently hear. 

It comes as a matter of surprise to many 
people, for example, that Justice Holmes 
once was moved to speak publicly about let- 
ters, not always anonymous, he received 
which reflected a deep hatred and distrust of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. It 
may surprise some of you that in 1913, as 
today, and indeed as in all the days since the 
time of Chief Justice John Marshall, the Su- 
preme Court was not the most popular in- 
stitution in the United States. Somehow 
we get the idea that everyone loved the Su- 
preme Court in the good old days. 

In 1913, Mr. Justice Holmes had been on 
the Court for ten years. He confessed that 
it was painful “to know that many see sinis- 
ter motives” in a judge's action “when one 
spends all the energies of one’s soul in trying 
to do good work, with no thought but that 
of solving a problem according to the rules 
by which one is bound.” 

He philosophically suggested that “the at- 
tacks upon the Court are merely an expres- 
sion of the unrest that seems to wonder 
vaguely whether law and order pay.” He, of 
course, added that a judge worth his salt 
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“must take things philosophically” and to 
understand that “no one can complain if any 
institution, system or belief is called upon to 
justify its continuance in life.” And so it is 
today. The designation of a judge as the re- 
cipient of your award makes it easier for 
judges to be philosophical and I thank you 
on behalf of all my brethren on the bench. 

I have been asked to talk about an unrest 
that is current today; the unrest of students 
which has erupted into violence. This has 
happened not only in the leading universi- 
ties of France, Germany, Italy, and South 
America, but in many of our own American 
universities. 

When I read last night’s Kansas City Star I 
thought I was going to have to shorten what 
I had been thinking about saying this eve- 
ning. A columnist ended his column devoted 
to a convention of college administrators 
with the statement that although “more 
questions were raised than settled at the 
convention, .. . it is apparent the colleges 
are facing their problems honestly and do- 
ing everything within their power to re- 
solve them,” I almost gave a sigh of relief 
because I have long believed that if appro- 
priate identification is made of our real 
problems, and if those problems are in fact 
honestly faced, we can, in a relatively short 
period of time, turn our attention to the new 
set of problems which always seem to take 
the place of the old. 

A closer reading of the entire column, how- 
ever, revealed that two full newspaper col- 
umns were devoted to an inquiry into, among 
other things, “the proper relation of athletics 
to academic life.” It seems that the recom- 
mended solution to the apparently major 
problem faced by our educational institutions 
would be solved if college athletic directors 
would simply “forget the pros, . . . and mer- 
chandise college athletics as pros merchan- 
dise their products.” “They must sell the pub- 
lic on the fun of college football and the en- 
joyment of returning to the campus on a 
football Saturday.” “They must appeal to the 
blue collar worker.” In other words, colleges 
should work to get their share of the enter- 
tainment buck. 

A single sentence in the column was de- 
voted to the admittedly unsatisfactory effort 
“to see that the student-athlete is gradu- 
ated.” 

Another single sentence stated: “A better 
effort is being made to understand the Negro 
athlete, his background, and his needs.” 

I could not help wonder whether the stu- 
dents involved would place a like emphasis on 
the problems of higher education discussed 
on last night’s sport page. I even wondered 
whether a good many students are not ques- 
tioning the relevancy of having an educa- 
tional institution in the business of com- 
peting at all with professional athletics. 

A prophet I have always thought to be wise 
once taught that “one generation passeth 
away, and another generation cometh, but 
the earth abideth forever.” He maintained 
that “there is no new thing under the sun.” 
I suppose the question we should ask our- 
selves tonight is whether Ecclesiasters really 
knew what he was talking about. 

A man with whom you all are familiar 
was able to write one August, apparently 
after the close of summer school, that “our 
University goes on well. ... As yet it has 
been a model of order and good behavior, 
having never yet has occasion for the exer- 
cise of a single act of authority.” In fact, 
that well known man was able to say in 
August that “all is well” at his University. 

The following October, however, presented 
an entirely different picture. The same man 
stated that “a serious incident has just taken 
place.” He said that fourteen students had 
gathered on the lawn of the University; that 
two professors who went to investigate the 
noise and uproar were “received with in- 
sult, and even brick-bats were thrown at 
them.” When two of the students were 
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seized they refused to give their names. In- 
stead, they called on their companions “for 
a rescue, got loose, and withdrew to their 
chambers.” It was reported that the Faculty 
met the next day “to denounce the of- 
fenders,” 

The students, however, answered the fac- 
ulty “in writing and in the rudest terms, 
and charged the Professors themselves with 
false statements.” Other students, so went 
the report, who were in “no way implicated 
in the riot, and knowing nothing about it, 
immediately signed the answer, making com- 
mon cause with the rioters, and declaring 
their belief of their assertions in opposition 
to those of the Professors.” 

What a difference between the serenity 
of August and the violence of October. But 
how much difference is there between the 
students of today and those of 1825, the year 
of the riot at the University of Virginia, 
which Thomas Jefferson was describing in 
his letter of August 27, 1825 to Ellen W. Cool- 
idge, and that of October 13, 1825 to Joseph 
Coolidge, Jr! 

There are, I feel reasonably sure, some very 
substantial differences between the 1825 riot 
of the University of Virginia and those which 
we read about on the front pages of our 
newspapers today. Mr. Jefferson intimated 
that the original fourteen University of Vir- 
ginia students were “animated with wine” 
and that at first they had “no intention, it 
is believed, but of childish noise and uproar.” 
Those of you who were students during Pro- 
hibition Days probably at least saw a fel- 
low student animated with something at 
least as strong as wine become involved in 
what could well be described as “noise and 
uproar.” But the fact that student unrest 
in the 1930's and even in the 1940’s may have 
followed the pattern of the 1825 riot does 
not mean that the same thing is true today. 

The most recent 172 page staff study of 
the National Commission on the Causes and 
Prevention of Violence, entitled “Shut It 
Down: A College in Crisis,” could well be 
said to present an entirely different picture. 
That study was devoted to San Francisco 
State College. That study currently reports 
that “it is misleading to attribute the cause 
of violence to outside agitators.” It sug- 
gested that “the causes lie much deeper.” 
“The students,” the report continued, “see 
themselves as noble people fighting battles 
to uplift nonwhite races and promote reforms 
or revolution that will produce a better way 
of life.” But, the report stated, students 
must come to recognize “that the language 
of the gutter, the shock rhetoric, a willing- 
ness to mount barricades, vandalism and 
personal assault do not constitute a valid 
or effective means of getting a better educa- 
tion.” 

The Cox report on the trouble at Columbia 
University points out that some of today’s 
students seek to create unrest whereas the 
student of your day and mine got into 
trouble quite accidentally. 

Additionally of interest is the way students 
rally behind their colleagues in time of stress. 
Although only a group of students violate 
regulations which are acceptable to the stu- 
dent majority, the use of particular police 
and national guard forces to enforce those 
regulations, rather than use of other means 
of maintaining order, has apparently united 
an entire campus in a manner quite similar 
to the reaction produced in 1825 when two 
professors tried to get the names of a couple 
of wine-bibbers. Whether this is right or 
wrong is not the question; the question is 
whether action and over-reaction is part of 
the complexity of the problems that must be 
faced. 

The study and reflection I have been able 
to give the problems inherent in the student 
unrest of today suggests that students in the 
1960's react with quite a similar sense of 
solidarity as that apparently demonstrated 
by the students of Mr. Jefferson’s beloved 
University of Virginia in the year 1825. The 
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biggest difference, I believe, between the 
students of 1825 and those of 1969 lies in 
the causes of discontent which prompted and 
prompt their respective confrontations with 
authority. It is one thing to become excited 
about whether students are to be permitted 
to become animated with wine and engage 
in what students of all ages have considered 
to be a bit of innocent noise and uproar. It 
is quite another thing to share a profound 
unrest which grips not only students but 
their parents and grandparents. 

Morton Kondracke’s column “New Per- 
spective on Campus Turmoil from Young 
G.O.P.", also in last night's Kansas City Star, 
quotes generously from the report made by 
the 22 Congressmen who recently visited a 
number of colleges and from the individual 
comments of several of the Congressmen who 
participated in the study. That report noted 
a genuine concern of large numbers of to- 
day’s students “over what they feel is the 
difference between the promise and per- 
formance of America.” “For the most part,” 
said the report, “we found a perceived neg- 
lect of human problems to be the single 
largest motivating force behind the aliena- 
tion of today’s student.” 

This revolutionary country of ours did 
ordain and establish the Constitution under 
which we still live “in order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish Justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the com- 
mon defense, promote the general Welfare, 
and secure the Blessings of Liberty to our- 
selves and our Posterity.” Those beyond the 
apparently magic age of thirty are convinced 
that our Union is more perfect than it was in 
the time of our fathers and particularly in 
the time of our grandfathers. But today’s 
students ask just how perfect is our Union? 

Those who have followed the past forty 
years of decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, as distinguished from 
the sound and fury produced by those deci- 
sions, know that we gradually move closer to 
a civilized system of administration of 
Justice. But today’s student asks what are 
we doing about the casuses of crime. They 
ask whether we are really interested in the 
reformation and rehabilitation of offenders. 
How many of you, they ask, have even seen 
the inside of a jail or a prison? Do you, they 
ask, really know anything about even the 
physical conditions of such institutions? 

Domestic Tranquility?—Common De- 
fense?—General Welfare? They ask us 
whether we have read a newspaper lately. 

It is possible that today’s students are 
not content with the parental answer that 
things are better now than they were when 
you and I were, I like to say, younger? Is it 
possible that today’s students believe more 
deeply in the ideals expressed in the Pre- 
amble of the Constitution than their par- 
ents and that they do not believe that there 
are valid answers to why our Nation must 
move so slowly to attain those ideals? 

Perhaps this may be a part of the genera- 
tion gap because history teaches that revo- 
lutions are not built on new ideas; they 
draw upon older values and visions. Many 
of the ideals eventually expressed in our 
eighteenth century Constitution and Bill of 
Rights originated as long ago as the Athens 
of Pericles, What happened was that Amer- 
icans of Colonial Days began to take those 
old ideas and ideals seriously. And perhaps 
something of that sort is again happening; 
in a different time and in a different way. 

But, is it not fair to ask, whether all 
that sort of talk is inconsistent with the 
actions of today’s students who take over 
buildings, kidnap faculty members, and de- 
stroy property in general? Of course, those 
actions are inconsistent with the ideals 
stated, but is it not also fair to ask whether 
university administrations and faculties have 
been able to develop administrative proce- 
dures which anticipate and appropriately 
deal with those minority of students whom 
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they know will attempt to provoke a con- 
frontation, which, if improperly handled, wili 
solidify a majority of the student body 
against those responsible for the adminis- 
tration of an educational institution? 

We can ask appropriate questions but I 
suggest we must go very slow about coming 
to any conclusion that any easy answers are 
readily available. Judges serve posts not dis- 
similar to those served by persons respon- 
sible for the administration of an educa- 
tional institution. They, of all people, know 
that answers to difficult problems are not 
easy to come by. They know, for example, 
that many members of the public are fully 
convinced, on the basis of the most meager 
factual information and without any knowl- 
edge of the complexity of the problems in- 
volved, that they could have imposed a bet- 
ter sentence than the judge charged with 
that awsome responsibility. The same peo- 
ple, I suspect, are fully convinced that they 
could have figured out a better way to deal 
with a student confrontation than any uni- 
versity chancellor. 

Are no all of us tempted, for further ex- 
ample, to have rather firm ideas about what 
should and should not have been done at San 
Francisco State? Do not many people sincere- 
ly believe that a judgment may validly be 
based on the six sentences quoted last week 
by the Associated Press from the 172 page 
report recently made to the National Com- 
mission on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence? 

If those six sentences fit our preconceived 
ideas we commend the Study Group for its 
insight and wisdom. If those six sentences do 
not jibe with what we already think, are we 
not sufficiently confident of our preconceived 
judgment that we easily dismiss those six 
sentences on the theory that the people who 
wrote them are so uninformed that they are 
in favor of coddling hippies. 

I suggest that there is a great deal of wis- 
dom in what Judge Learned Hand said over 
thirty years ago when he stated that “while 
it is proper that people should find fault 
when their judges fail, it is only reasonable 
that they should recognize the difficulties.” 
The same thing may be said of university 
administrators. 

“Perhaps,” he added, “it is also fair to ask 
before the judges are blamed they shall be 
given credit of having tried to do their best. 
Let them severely be brought to book, when 
they go wrong, but by those who will take the 
trouble to understand.” Before we assess 
blame on university administrators in regard 
to student unrest should we not take the 
trouble to understand the problems in- 
volved? 

I recently listened to a university chancel- 
lor describe the reasons that controlled his 
decision in regard to a recent student con- 
frontation. In the discussion that followed 
the question of what part new laws and 
courts could and should play in controlling 
current student unrest was raised. The sug- 
gestion that courts should not be counted on 
for any long term solution was not received 
with enthusiasm. Indeed, it was clear that 
many were convinced that if someone would 
just pass a law, preferably a very tough 
criminal law, and if courts would just put 
enough students in jail, all the other stu- 
dents would send home for their father’s 
coonskin coat, his silver gin flask, become 
concerned about the football team and who 
should be elected queen of the R.O.T.C. ball, 
and the unrest on the campus would go away. 

The suggestion that constitutions, courts, 
and laws are not enough to maintain the 
Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and to our 
Posterity is not an original idea. William 
James stated the idea implicitly in 1907 
when he said “the civic genius of our people 
is [the] only bulwark” of a democracy which 
he believed was “still upon its trial.” He sug- 
gested that American democracy could not 
withstand the test unless we, the people, de- 
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velop the “habit of trained and disciplined 
good temper toward the opopsite party” and 
the habit of “fierce and merciless resentment 
toward every man or set of men who break 
the public peace.” The latter idea suggested 
community disapproval rather than resort 
to criminal or other punitive sanction. 

Judge Learned Hand expressed the same 
idea explicitly throughout his long and dis- 
tinguished career, In 1930 he said that “lib- 
erty was a plant which is slow growing and 
needs [an] equitable climate.” He said that 
liberty is “the product, not of institutions, 
but of a temper, of an attitude toward life; 
of that mood that looks before and after 
and pines for what is not.” 

And he said, “it is idle to look to laws, or 
courts, or principalities, or powers to secure 
it. You may write into your constitutions 
not ten, but fifty, amendments, and it shall 
not help a farthing, . . . if it have no stay 
but law.” The Blessings of Liberty, he said, 
rest upon broad public acceptance of con- 
cepts “of fair play, of give and take, of the 
uncertainty of human hypothesis, of how 
changeable, and passing are our surest con- 
victions, which have so hard a chance to sur- 
vive in any times, pehraps especially in our 
own.” 

During World War II he told us that it is 
false to “rest our hopes too much upon con- 
stitutions, upon laws, upon courts.” “Lib- 
erty,” he said, “lies in the hearts of men 
and women; when it dies there, no constitu- 
tion, no law, no court can save it; no consti- 
tution, now law, no court can even do much 
to help it.” 

In 1952, when witch hunts were in vogue, 
Judge Hand again reiterated that “the powers 
of courts are too limited to reach the more 
controversial questions that arise” in times of 
strain and conflict. Judge Hand deeply be- 
lived that we, the people, must develop “an 
informed sympathy with, and understanding 
of, the desires and values of others.” 

Learned Hand, as William James before 
him, urged that we must develop the habit 
of an open mind and a recognition that “the 
deepest convictions of one generation are the 
rejects of the next.” He stated that: 

“I believe that that community is already 
in process of dissolution where each man 
begins to eye his neighbor as a possible 
enemy, where non-conformity with the ac- 
cepted creed, political as well as religious, 
is a mark of disaffection; where denuncia- 
tion, without specification or backing, takes 
the place of evidence; where orthodoxy 
chokes freedom of dissent; where faith in 
the eventual supremacy of reason has be- 
come so timid that we dare not enter our 
convictions in the open lists, to win or 
lose.” 

There are those, both young and old, 
who today reject the principle that all ideas 
should be given a fair fleld and an hon- 
est race. There are those who say I am free 
to curse and shout down all who disagree 
with me. The Blessings of Liberty do not 
legitimate “the ruthless, the unbridled will; 
it is not freedom to do as one likes.” “That,” 
Judge Hand told us over a quarter of a 
century ago, is a “denial of liberty, and 
leads straight to its overthrow. A society 
in which men recognize no check upon their 
freedom soon becomes a society where free- 
dom is the possession of only a savage few; 
as we have learned to our sorrow.” 

There are, of course, ample provisions in 
existing laws which provides penalties for 
all illegal conduct that has occurred on 
particular campuses throughout the coun- 
try. Existing laws vest ample power in avail- 
able courts to issue injunctions, if injunc- 
tive relief is deemed an appropriate remedy 
by those responsible for the maintenance 
of the peace on a particular campus. And 
courts are available for the protection of 
the rights of any student who may be il- 
legally treated by a particular university 
administration. 
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Those laws have either been used or not 
used dependent upon the judgment of the 
authorities responsible. Whether appropri- 
ate administrative di-ciplinary procedures 
have been adopted and enforced in a par- 
ticular institution is a question which we 
can ask but not answer because we do not 
know enough about what is taking place on 
any particular campus. 

I am confident that there is no magic easy 
solution to the problems that exist on any 
campus. Indeed, experience suggests that the 
report of the 22 Congressmen is probably 
correct. That report concluded that both 
radical and moderate students alike brought 
home that “the end to the Vietnam war would 
not mean an end to campus unrest.” Students 
are deeply concerned, said the report, not 
only about Vietnam and the draft, but also 
about problems of “racism, the military- 
industrial complex, poverty and hunger, the 
‘police state,’ economic oppression, and mis- 
placed priorities.” Can we say that it is wrong 
for anyone, including students, to feel and 
express concern about those questions? 

If it is true that today’s student is more 
committed to getting on with the public busi- 
ness of making the ideals expressed in the 
Preamble to the Constitution more of a 
reality than is presently true today, I would 
think that it would follow that today’s 
students will join us in our declaration of 
faith in our constitutional institutions, pro- 
vided those institutions produce reasonable 
movement toward the attainment of our 
long-standing commitments. 

If today’s students do not come to share 
our faith in America, and if the performance 
of your generation and mine does not rea- 
sonably warrant acceptance of that faith, are 
we not doomed to see something new under 
the sun? It will not be new so far as other 
countries are concerned, but liberty’s last 
best hope would vanish from the earth should 
we fail in our endeavor. 

I am afraid that, like the meeting of the 
athletic directors, we have raised more prob- 
lems than we have solved. Perhaps the advice 
from the Sports’ editor is valid. He suggested 
that we face our problems honestly and do 
everything in our power to resolve them. 

The power of America lies in the hearts of 
her people. We must never forget that Amer- 
ica’s greatest asset is the young people of this 
Nation, many of whom are students. Indeed, 
there are more students today than there 
are farmers, a fact that emphasizes the num- 
ber of people who give every evidence of being 
restless. The challenge that young and old 
must face together, attended as it will be with 
a considerable amount of noise and uproar, 
is to make the system of government in which 
we believe work with the appropriate speed 
and effectiveness that the times within which 
we live demand. 

I hope you share my faith that we can and 
will meet that challenge. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CENSUS AND 
STATISTICS HEARINGS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
its field hearing in California a few weeks 
ago, our Subcommittee on Census and 
Statistics heard some interesting com- 
ments from Mr. Don M. Muchmore, 
chairman of the board of Opinion Re- 
search of California, which is in the busi- 
ness of conducting public opinion polls. 

Said Mr. Muchmore: 
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I believe that considering the amount of 
information provided, considering its ex- 
haustiveness and accuracy, the cost for the 
Census is extremely small, In addition, I 
would like to suggest that even this low cost 
could substantially be reduced if Census 
materials were to be sold to users at much 
higher prices than is presently done. Even if 
prices were to be raised many times over, 
price levels would remain reasonable, so low 
are the prices presently charged. 


Mr. Muchmore elaborated on this later 
in the hearing, as follows: 

I would say this also, a critical factor, if the 
Census is going to cost $250 million, is to do 
something so that the cost is reduced, and to 
me the most effective thing that can be done 
is to evaluate what product you have. If you 
have a product which is worthwhile, which 
the census is, then talk to the companies 
that you are selling it to, look at your pub- 
lications, decide what a fair cost is going to 
be in your evaluation, talk to these com- 
panies and see if they will pay that price. In 
most instances you will find that these com- 
panies are willing to pay more without any 
question whatsoever. 


Mr. Speaker, I think Mr. Muchmore 
has offered an excellent suggestion, and 
today I am introducing legislation to 
carry it out. 

Presently, the Secretary of Commerce 
may furnish census tables and other 
data and make special surveys for State 
and local officials, and private concerns 
and indivduals, upon payment of the ac- 
tual cost of such work. 

My bill will amend this section of 
census law to continue this arrangement 
for State and local governments, but 
private concerns and individuals will be 
charged the actual cost of these special 
services plus 50 percent. I think, in view 
of Mr. Muchmore's testimony this is a 
fair charge for information which pri- 
vate concerns probably could not develop 
except at a much higher cost, The addi- 
tional 50-percent surcharge is based on 
the precedent of the law governing the 
sale of additional copies of Government 
documents offered for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Under this 
law—section 1708 of title 44, United 
States Code—the Superintendent of 
Documents may sell such documents at 
a price based on the cost as determined 
by the Public Printer plus 50 percent. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that the amend- 
ments to the census law which I have 
introduced are fair and are based on 
sound practices both in and out of 
Government. 


THE ALBERT G. LANE MEMORIAL 
AWARD FOR OUTSTANDING CITI- 
ZENSHIP 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last week 
Lane Technical High School in Chicago 
graduated its largest graduating class in 
the city with some 1,300 young men re- 
ceiving their diplomas. It was my privi- 
lege to be honored at this commencement 
ceremony when I was presented the 
Albert G. Lane Memorial Award for Out- 
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standing Citizenship by the school’s prin- 
cipal, Dr. Donald J. Racky. 

Lane Technical today stands out as 
a symbol of excellence in education and 
it is a tribute to the outstanding pro- 
grams maintained by Dr. Donald J. 
Racky, the school’s principal, that most 
of the young men who received their di- 
plomas are going on to colleges and to 
universities. 

Dr. Racky and the entire faculty at 
Lane Tech can take pride in the fact 
that the young men they have guided 
through high school are today among 
the best educated young people in 
Chicago. 

I am grateful to the faculty, the stu- 
dent body, and Dr. Racky himself for 
the award bestowed upon me. 

Following is my commencement ad- 
dress prepared for this occasion: 


Dr. Racky, members of the faculty, grad- 
uates, parents, and guests, I am honored to 
accept this Albert G. Lane Memorial award 
for outstanding citizenship. 

In these tumultuous times, it is an en- 
riching and humbling experience for an 
American to be reminded that good citizen- 
ship is not a static thing. We grow as citizens 
as we mature as individual human beings. 

I am deeply grateful for this award. As a 
representative in the Congress for almost 
eleven years now, I know this award should 
be shared by the people of Chicago’s llth 
District who refiect their outstanding citizen- 
ship by their own actions every day. They, 
and millions of Americans like them, make 
this award meaningful and I accept it on 
their behalf, in trust for the future. 

As I look out over this assembly tonight, 
I am reminded of a line I once read that 
said: 

“Perhaps the most valuable result of all 
education is the ability to make yourself do 
the thing you have to do, when it ought to 
be done, whether you like it or not.” 

This quotation comes to mind because it is 
traditional at commencements to try looking 
into the future, making a guess or two at 
what lies ahead for graduates. Almost in- 
variably, commencement speakers take the 
easy route and paint rosy pictures of that 
future. 

But in these times I don’t think it would 
be elther wise or kind for me to make that 
kind of speech. I think instead I will treat 
you as your very presence here today has en- 
titled you to be treated, and that is as adults 
graduating from one of the finest schools in 
America, who are capable of hearing the 
truth. 

Your education prepares you for the fu- 
ture, but it can do little to help you face it 
honestly unless you can perceive yourselves 
as people who are a real extension of the 
lives of all those who existed before you. 

This is a complex idea to get across be- 
cause it is not in our American tradition, 
as a rule, to dwell too strenuously on our 
past when we contemplate our future. 

Very few of us—young people in particu- 
lar—think of the “Founding Fathers” or the 
“pioneers” or the early settlers of this Na- 
tion as specific people with aspirations that 
perhaps were unfulfilled, with goals that 
possibly were never met in their lifetime. 

The men and women who lived before had 
problems in their own lives, but each suc- 
ceeding generation represented a greater step 
forward in human development, just as you 
do today. 

As you are all perhaps painfully aware, the 
giant hang-up of my generation was the 
Great Depression of the 1930's, followed al- 
most immediately by the holocaust of World 
War I. 

The depression and the war affected all 
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of us when we were in school and memories 
of those years continue to shape us, for no 
one ever forgets his own youth. 

No son or daughter of our affluent society 
today can know what it cost in individual 
effort for a boy or girl to complete high 
school in those times. And only the very 
brightest or the very richest were admitted 
to college. 

Today, a college education is considered 
virtually an American birthright, but mil- 
lions of bright and hungry-to-learn students 
were forced by the circumstances of their 
point in time to leave school forever and go 
to work in those depression years. 

One-third of America then was ill-housed, 
ill-clothed, and ill-fed. We, who had been 
hungry and who had seen our parents even 
hungrier, vowed that our children would not 
inherit a world without hope. 

Today more than 80% of Americans share 
fully in the benefits of America’s abundance 
and progress. It is not enough—not nearly 
enough—but it is a beginning. 

Our children face polluted, overcrowded 
cities and a world in turmoil, but they also 
share in unprecedented facilities for health 
and education—Unheard of and even un- 
yearned for opportunities to create a world 
of beauty and possibly even one of peace. 

Our parents gave us less, and their par- 
ents before them less yet. You young peo- 
ple should not be persuaded to blame your 
parents for not furnishing the world with 
wall to wall perfection, for your own chil- 
dren will soon be judging you. 

Once upon a time a generation meant a 
span of about 20 to 25 years. Not Today. To- 
day knowledge is doubling every 10 years. 
Youngsters now in the 7th and 8th grades 
will be profoundly affected by this informa- 
tion explosion, as will their younger brothers 
and sisters in the first and second grades. 

So, for all practical purposes, there is now 
a span of only 5 years between generations. 
This will have a momentous effect on your 
lives, for you will be considered “young” for 
an even briefer time than we were. 

And—make no mistake about it—you will 
be accepted as realistic, relevant, and aware 
only so long as you outdistance those bright 
young people crowding in so closely behind 
you. 

I do not mean to frighten you, only to ask 
you to look at the truths of your own point 
in time as intently as you can and to make 
a mature judgment of your real place in a 
rapidly changing world. 

President Kennedy said on many occasions 
that life is unfair. 

To millions of Americans, old and young, 
it is unfair. To tens of millions beyond our 
shores, it is not only unfair, it is intolerable. 

Yet now is a time when professional hand- 
wringers pity the poor American youngster 
who has no one to look up to because his 
parents are so materialistic—interested only 
in new color television sets and wrapping the 
world up in plastic. 

“Poor boy,” they say. “How can he find 
himself in a world made by others?” 

Well, I suggest that this popular notion of 
“finding yourself” is both naive and dis- 
honest, It is a hoax being played on those who 
refuse to think for themselves, and to shoul- 
der their own responsibilities. 

Life is not a game of hide and seek, where 
the true you is hidden. We make not find a 
self. 

And all the copping-out and blaming 
others for all the ills of our supposedly cor- 
rupt society cannot remove the ultimate ne- 
cessity of facing yourself, as a person, and 
deciding what effort you will make to give 
your life strength and value. 

Therefore, since I cannot speak for anyone 
but myself, I plead for leadership—the strong 
and imperative leadership—of reason. 

I plead for freedom of expression for every- 
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one as long as it is free from force and 
violence. 

Above all, I plead for civility and compas- 
sion and love, even for those whose deeds and 
words are “unlovable.” 

We—your generation and mine—will, I 
hope, be sharing this Nation at least for a 
few more years. Together we must be willing 
to experiment and make some mistakes. 

I look at this very different world from the 
one I inherited from my parents and I am 
troubled. 

Fanaticism and unreality clamor for atten- 
tion on all sides. There is rigidity in ideas. 
Points of view are becoming polarized and 
differences are rarely discussed, let alone 
faced. 

As ridiculous as it is to hear young people 
insist that “You can’t trust anyone over 
thirty,” it is equally unfair to listen to adults 
branding everyone of school age as “crazy 
kids.” 

As you leave the protection and solidity 
of this great institution, I caution you not 
to sacrifice your independence to anyone— 
young or old—who seeks to imprison your 
mind with a single set of ideas of right and 
wrong. 

The world has never suffered from a short- 
age of fools because reason is not the exclu- 
sive prerogative of any age group. 

In discussing reason and its application to 
our lives, we must also mention violence, for 
somehow violence is becoming a characteris- 
tic of your generation—a hallmark of our 
youth today. 

If it persists, you—all of you—will be 
blamed for not stopping it, merely because 
you lived and were educated as a product of 
this point in time. 

Those who protest that the younger gener- 
ation is merely “trying to communicate” are 
blind to the dangers in accepting violence 
as the first, and therefore the only effective 
means, of communication. 

Force never communicates when we are 
striving for understanding. You can’t hear 
what anyone is saying if you persist in shout- 
ing yourself. 

Power may come out of a gun barrel, but 
not insight or truth. 

It must be your individual responsibility 
to think clearly about effects, as well as about 
causes, for you make a mockery of your inde- 
pendence if you do not. 

The changes taking place in the world to- 
day cannot be stopped or turned aside. Sixty- 
five nations have been established since the 
end of World War II—a total of 136 nations 
in the world today. 

The desire for all people to share in that 
progress has produced a social upheaval 
known as the “Revolution of Rising 
Expectations.” 

You will be hearing more of it in the 
future. 

The voices are undeniably eloquent and 
whether originating in the slums of Calcutta 
or London or in the ghettos of our own 
blighted cities, those voices demand a 
response. 

The information explosion further con- 
tributes to the turmoil and excitement of 
these times. 

It has been estimated that, starting with 
the time of Christ, the first doubling of the 
world’s knowledge occurred about 1750; 
the second in 1900; the third, 50 years later, 
in 1950; and the fourth, only 10 years later, 
in 1960. 

More than 90% of all the scientists who 
ever lived on earth are alive today. Their 
numbers increase daily. And many of you 
in this class will shortly join this avalanche 
of scientific brains and achievements. 

The world’s scientists estimate they will 
learn as much in the next 15 years as man 
has learned in all preceding centuries, since 
the very beginning of time. 

The effects of this sheer technological 
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whirlwind will influence and ultimately alter 
the living conditions of everyone in your 
world of tomorrow. 

And with all of this we are confronted with 
the horror of a world that increases in popu- 
lation and pollution faster than our ability 
to cope with them. 

Today there are 3 billion people on earth. 
By the year 2000, when you will be witnessing 
the graduation of your own children as par- 
ents, this number will have jumped to more 
than 7 billion. 

Keeping these people housed, clothed, and 
fed—and hopefully away from one another's 
throats—will be the overriding concern of 
the prosperous nations. 

The United States, by virtue of its size 
and immense reservoirs of natural resources, 
must have some answers ready. Our Nation's 
position of leadership is secure and you, 
through the outstanding education you re- 
ceived here at Lane, will play an important 
role as individuals in preserving that leader- 
ship. 

As a world leader, the United States must 
start providing an answer to man’s greatest 
dilemma—why it is that since intellect gained 
dominance over instinct, man, the human 
animal, has become the most destructive of 
all living creatures? 

Some of you here tonight may provide a 
small measure of help for these questions 
that cannot remain unanswered much longer. 

Governments are supposed to solve ques- 
tion, but governments are only as good as the 
people they serve. And that’s where each of 
you has the capacity to provide growth and 
intelligence and concern toward resolving 
these questions. 

As a generation, mine has been judged 
selfish and materialistic. Perhaps we were, 
and are. 

But we were shaped by seeing too many 
people suffer too much from material want. 
We remember too many starving childen, 
and children who had to work. 

We have walked too many miles through 
too many cold mornings to work long hours 
at low pay and returned home at night to 
parents with fear and worry in their eyes, and 
pain in their hearts. 

Somewhere along the line, your parents 
here tonight decided it would not happen to 
you. 

Somehow they would provide you with the 
vitamins and milk, the warm clothes, the 
comfortable home and the good schools to 
give you a running start at an independent 
life of your own. 

Because of it, you are here today, the big- 
gest, healthiest, brightest, handsomest gen- 
eration to inhabit this or any land—ever. 

You are going to live longer, suffer sickness 
less often, work fewer hours, learn more, see 
more of the world’s grandeur and have more 
choice in selecting your life’s work than any 
other generation who ever existed before 
you. 

You will have more leisure, more chance 
to achieve, more opportunity to pursue goals 
that will enhance your development as in- 
dividuals and contribute markedly to the en- 
vironment around you. 

My generation has failed, as all those that 
have gone before have failed, to find a meth- 
od of insuring lasting peace for all the world. 

Despite all our efforts, we have not found 
an alternative to war. 

Perhaps your generation can create a world 
in which we will no longer need either laws 
or police to enforce them, or armies to pre- 
vent men of one belief from transgressing 
against others. 

I would be foolish not to wish you this 
power to persuade the world that peace can 
be achieved while there are yet men here to 
enjoy it. 

But I would be unrealistic if I didn’t ex- 
press doubt that violence of men and nations 
will be erased forever during your lifetime. 
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Rather, I think you must endure the 
clamor and the confusion and the injustice, 
as we have. 

But no man of conscience, regardless of his 
age, should ever give up striving for peace, 
whether in his relatioinships with his fellow- 
man; with others, or in association with na- 
tions. 

I urge you to learn to hate injustice with- 
out hating the unjust, for once you brush 
aside the humanity you have in common with 
all other men, you forsake your ability to 
reason. 

No generation confers power on the next. 
You will grow into it, regardless of us. 

I would be disappointed if you were not 
impatient with the tediously slow working 
of representative democracy, Winston 
Churchill correctly said that it is an impos- 
sible system of government, but the best that 
man has yet devised. 

Guard your right to disagree with your 
public officials and public institutions. Take 
an interest in your community and refuse 
to be complacent with the status quo. 

But do not advocate frequent changes in 
laws and institutions merely for the sake of 
change. As Thomas Jefferson said: “Laws 
and institutions must go hand in hand with 
progress of the human mind. 

“As that becomes more developed, more 
enlightened, as new discoveries are made, 
new truths discovered, and manners and 
opinions change, with the change of cir- 
cumstances, institutions must advance also 
to keep pace with the times. We might as 
well require a man to wear still the coat 
which fitted him when a boy as a civilized 
society to remain ever under the regimen of 
their barbarous ancestors.” 

Seek to give some of the time and leisure 
that will be so abundantly available to you 
in service to your fellowman—to your 
brothers. 

And never weary of thinking for your- 
selves and questioning those in authority. 
In that way, the separate efforts of each of 
you—however small and seemingly insig- 
nificant—will insure a future secure enough 
to protect all human life and compassionate 
enough to value it. 

Above all, as you leave Lane Tech tonight 
and assume the challenges to be dictated by 
the days and years of your own life, you 
might give some thought to these words 
that were written in a much earlier century 
by a man who was also trying to communi- 
cate across the generation gap of his own 
time. He said: 

“Go placidly amid the noise and the haste, 
and remember what peace there may be in 
silence . . . speak your truth quietly and 
clearly. 

“Listen to others, even to the dull and the 
ignorant, for they too have their story. 

“If you compare yourself with others, you 
may become vain or bitter, for always there 
will be greater and lesser persons than your- 
self. 

“Enjoy your achievements as well as your 
plans. Keep interested in your own career, 
however humble: it is a real possession in 
the changing fortunes of time. 

“Exercise caution in your business affairs, 
for the world is full of trickery. But let this 
not blind you to what virtue there is; many 
persons strive for high ideals, and every- 
where life is full of heroism. 

“Be yourself. Especially do not feign af- 
fection. Neither be cynical about love, for 
in the face of disenchantment, love is as 
perennial as the grass. 

“Take kindly the counsel of the years, 
gracefully surrendering the things of youth. 

“Nurture strength of spirit to shield 
you in sudden misfortune, But do not dis- 
tress yourself with dark imaginings. Many 
fears are born of fatigue and loneliness. 

“Beyond a wholesome discipline, be gen- 
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tle with yourself. You are a child of the 
universe no less than the trees and the stars; 
you have a right to be here. 
“And whether or not it is clear to you, no 
doubt the universe is unfolding as it should.” 
Good luck and thank you! 


INDEPENDENCE DAY OF ALGERIA 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, 7 years 
have passed since the free and independ- 
ent state of Algeria received her inde- 
pendence from France on July 5, 1962. 
Since that time tremendous economic 
advances have been made by the Algeri- 
an people. 

The government of President Houari 
Boumedieure has pressed for a state- 
controlled economy despite shortcomings 
and setbacks. A healthy sign is the self- 
criticism published occasionally in the 
pages of the government-controlled 
press, pointing either to mismanagement 
or to deficiencies in sectors of the econ- 
omy. Thus Mr. Boumedieune has given 
the Algerian people a clear indication 
that he wants to close the gap between 
the affluent and the destitute by illumi- 
nating the various problem areas. 

For the third consecutive year efforts 
are being mainly directed to the devel- 
opment of industry. Algeria is basically 
an agricultural country, but the Govern- 
ment contends that without modern 
tools and chemicals the land cannot be 
properly developed. Instead of spending 
their foreign currency for importing 
these items and other commodities, the 
Algerians want to create domestic indus- 
tries for such products. 

Published figures show an ambitious 
industrialization program for 1969. About 
$700 million was marked for industrial- 
ization, with 80 projects on the list, Some 
of the projects include: 

First, a tractor and diesel plant; tex- 
tiles, sugar, cement, and canning fac- 
tories. 

Second, a contract for the construc- 
tion of a natural gas liquidation plant at 
Skickada in eastern Algeria, concluded 
with a French firm in December 1968. 

Third, a multi-million-dollar iron and 
steel complex at El-Hadjar, also in east- 
ern Algeria, scheduled to partial pro- 
duction this year. 

Algeria is in an enviable position com- 
pared with that of many other develop- 
ing countries in that she has a steady 
and almost guaranteed income in hard 
currencies. The sophisticated position of 
her economy enables Algeria to initiate 
long-range industrial and other develop- 
ment projects. 

United States and Algerian relations 
were enhanced in October 1968. The Al- 
gerians signed an agreement with the 
Getty Petroleum Co. of the United States. 
Under the partnership between Getty 
and the Algerian state oil concern, the 
Algerians have maintained major control 
of the company. 
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Algeria’s future looks bright. On its 
7th anniversary of independence, let us 
in the United States extend our greetings 
to the people of this democratic North 
African state and wish them rapid prog- 
ress and prosperity during the forth- 
coming years. 


REMAKING SOCIETY 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, “Message 
for Revolutionary Generation: You Can 
Remake This Society,” which appears in 
the July 15 Look magazine, offers sound 
advice. Its author, the chairman of the 
Urban Coalition and former Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, John 
W. Gardner, is one of our wisest leaders. 

Mr. Gardner points out that many of 
our institutions need to be changed. One 
institution which urgently requires 
change is the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. That is where the real power of 
the conservative who wears the label 
Democrat is. There he benefits from the 
outmoded system of unmodified senior- 
ity. There the conservative Democrats 
with their allies on the Republican side 
dominate the key committees on Appro- 
priations and Ways and Means and gen- 
erally slow the whole legislative process. 

In two books, “House Out of Order” 
and “Power in the House,” I have urged 
specific reforms which would modern- 
ize the House. This is not a major ele- 
ment in the reform of one of the two 
parties but the most important reform 
necessary to make the Democratic Party 
truly responsive to our society’s needs. 

Mr. Gardner’s article follows: 

MESSAGE FOR REVOLUTIONARY GENERATION: 
You Can REMAKE THIS SOCIETY 


(By John W. Gardner) 


This Spring, I received a letter signed by 
three undergraduates at a major university. 
They said, “We don’t like the fanaticism, the 
coercive tactics and the ego games of the ex- 
tremist leaders. But we think things have 
to change in this society. What can we do?” 

I have had the same inquiry—"“What can 
we do?”—from many young people. The 
quick answer is “Plenty!” 

But first, you are right to say there are 
things that must be changed. Our nation 
is in deep trouble. There are intolerable in- 
justices to be corrected, outworn institu- 
tions to be over-hauled, new solutions to be 
found—and you can’t live placidly as though 
you hadn't noticed. 

If we are to root out the evils, deal with 
the swift pace of change, meet new concep- 
tions of human need and preserve the vital- 
ity of this society, our institutions must un- 
dergo quick, far-reaching adaptation, 

As young people, you are well fitted to re- 
new human institutions. You have the nec- 
essary freshness of vision. You have the 
necessary impatience. And you are not yet 
entrapped in custom. 

But if you are to benefit from those assets, 
you are going to have to think hard about 
the realities of social change, The extremist 
student leaders have devised some theatrical 
and destructive games that provide the thrill 
of conflict (and great ego inflation for the 
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leaders themselves) but accomplish virtually 
nothing in the way of real social change. 
The extremists are dependent for their suc- 
cess on the permissive atmosphere of aca- 
demic life. For all their talk of changing the 
world, they are playpen revolutionaries, im- 
prisoned by their own tactics in the only 
world that will tolerate them. 

The weaknesses of most political action by 
youth, here and throughout the world, have 
been inexperienced and futile assaults on 
the wrong targets, aimless and destructive 
bursts of anger and violence, and the will- 
ingness of many to be exploited by irrational, 
narcissistic and cynically manipulative lead- 
ers. Over and over, we have seen that vio- 
lence and coercion do not lead forward to 
constructive change but backward to repres- 
sive countermeasures. 

What are the alternatives for you? To my 
mind, they are many and exciting. The best 
proof that they exist may be found in last 
year’s political campaigns. 

Those of you who served as campaign work- 
ers committed yourselves to disciplined en- 
deavor to cope with the world on its own 
terms. In doing so, you left an indelible 
mark on the year 1968, You may have started 
something that will change everything. 

What I propose is that you now bring your 
enthusiasm and commitment to a very spe- 
cific set of tasks that must be carried 
through if this nation is to measure up to 
the challenge ahead: 1) reform of the major 
parties; 2) reform of the electoral process; 
3) reform of state and local government. 

What you have seen in the past year must 
have whetted your interest in the machinery 
of party politics and the workings of the 
electoral process. Some of you have been so 
repelled or discouraged that you have given 
up both on the parties and the process. But 
others, perhaps most of you, are not dis- 
couraged because you sense that you have 
really set some changes in motion, Few pro- 
fessional politicians would have predicted 
that the Democratic convention of 1968 
would outlaw the unit rule not only at the 
national convention but down to the state 
and local levels, Few would have believed the 
convention would require that delegates be 
chosen under procedures open to the public. 
Yet those revolutionary steps were taken— 
and you played a major role. 

At the local level, thanks in part to your 
efforts, new candidates with fresh views ap- 
peared in many places. Incumbents were 
forced to reassess their positions on impor- 
tant issues, including the war. Local party 
chairmen were in some instances replaced. 
School boards have been forced to reexamine 
their policies. 

That is only a taste of what can come. You 
know how badly a fresh breeze is needed. 
You know that we need to shake up the 
means by which the parties manage their af- 
fairs, choose their delegates, run their con- 
ventions, You know what peril for democ- 
racy lies in the skyrocketing expenses of po- 
litical campaigns. You understand how ar- 
chaic are the processes of the electoral 
college. 

Similarly, you have gotten at least a 
glimpse of the critical need for reforming 
state and local government. You care about 
the idea of participation, and you know that 
most participation must necessarily be at the 
grass roots, a level dominated today by anti- 
quated and creaky political machinery. State 
and local governments are ripe for major 
changes. You can have a major hand in 
bringing about those changes. 

Here are some of the activities young people 
could engage in (and I would include many 
age levels and many kinds of people: ghetto 
youth with natural leadership capacities but 
not much education, college undergradu- 
ates, graduate students, young professionals, 
teachers and businessmen) : 

Sign up for work in your own party; write 
Sen, Fred Harris or Rep. Rogers Morton, 
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chairmen, respectively, of the Democratic 
and Republican national committees, and ask 
what plans they have for involving young 
people in party work. (They have such plans.) 

Run for elective office, or do volunteer staff 
work for someone running for office. 

Enter government service at state or local 
levels. 

Help design and participate in publicly or 
privately financed internship programs that 
will enable young people to get a taste of 
public life before entering it as a career. 

Form a local group to study in depth the 
social problems that confront your commu- 
nity, and present your findings to appro- 
priate legislators and administrators. 

Insist on participation by youth in civic 
organizations concerned with social problems. 
Say to civic leaders. “You don’t like it when 
we take unconventional action; then give us 
a piece of the conventional action.” 

Do volunteer work for organizations dedi- 
cated to good government, and recruit others 
of your age group to do likewise; if you find 
no organization that sults your purposes, 
form your own. 

Form a local youth organization to study 
the processes of state and local government, 
to discover practical means of improving it 
and to take action. 

These suggestions stress state and local 
politics, but I'm not suggesting you forsake 
the national arena. Every member of Con- 
gress has roots “back home,” has ties with 
local party machinery and worries about 
what his constituents say. You can reach him, 

College and university professors of govern- 
ment can help you explore the realities of the 
world you hope to change, through courses 
for credit, field projects and extracurricular 
action, Law school professors can advise you 
on model-state legislation, conflict of inter- 
est, new instrumentalities for citizen action 
and so on. 

Mayors, governors, state legislators and 
members of Congress can give you counsel on 
the workings of government. (I know that 
only a few such public figures will have the 
adventurousness—or is it shrewdness?—to do 
so, but a few may be enough!) 

All civic organizations should make a point 
of bringing young people into the heart of 
their activities. Foundations should provide 
funds for action-oriented research and 
programs. 

I propose that you form local organiza- 
tions to pursue these matters. I do not wish 
to suggest the form the organizations should 
take, because your purposes will vary. Some 
of you will wish to work through the Young 
Democratic or Young Republican organiza- 
tions. Others will be inclined to form new 
organizations. 

Just the fact of your participation in local 
politics and government will in itself have 
a powerful and beneficial effect. It will be 
good for the community and good for you. 
But mere participation is not the goal. You 
could enter the system, adjust to it perfectly, 
end up at the top—and leave us exactly 
where we are now. The purpose is not just 
to enter the system. The purpose is to change 
it for the better. Your elders have shame- 
fully neglected the task of improving state 
and local government. You can correct that. 

The object is the redesign of institutions, 
the renewal of society. It will take all the 
intelligence and energy and shrewdness you 
bring to bear. But the stakes are high. 

The object is to win—not to make your- 
selves feel noble, not to indulge your anger, 
not to pad your vanity but to renew the 
society. 

Human institutions can be changed, if you 
care enough to work at it, if you care enough 
to study the machinery you want to change 
and find the points of leverage. 

At this critical point in our history, we 
can less and less afford to limit ourselves 
to routine repair of breakdowns in our so- 
cial processes. More and more, we must un- 
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dertake the imaginative redesign of those 
processes. We see in all clarity that many 
of our institutions are ill-fitted for the tasks 
the modern world presses on them; yet they 
stubbornly resist change, even in the face 
of savage attacks by those who would de- 
stroy them, 

Unless we are willing to see a final con- 
frontation between institutions that refuse 
to change and critics bent on destruction, 
we had better get on with the business of 
redesigning our society. 

You can renew this society. But not in a 
fit of impatience and not wtihout effort. 
You must be discriminating critics of your 
society, seeking to identify, coolly and pre- 
cisely, those things about it that thwart or 
limit human potentialities, and therefore 
need modification. And so must you be dis- 
criminating protectors of your society, pre- 
serving those features that strengthen the 
individual and make him more free. To fit 
yourselves for such tasks, you must be suffi- 
ciently serious to study your institutions, 
sufficiently dedicated to become expert in the 
art of modifying them. 

The time is ripe for constructive and far- 
reaching improvement in our institutions, 
No one person, obviously, can do it alone. 
But young people all over the country, work- 
ing together, might produce just the leaven, 
just the stimulus, just the lift of spirit that 
this nation needs to move on to the next stage 
of development. 


THE BUDGE COMMISSION TAKES 
OVER IN WASHINGTON 


HON. ORVAL HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to an article in the June issue of the 
Institutional Investor about Hamer H. 
Budge, a distinguished former Member 
of this body who is now serving with 
equal distinction as Chairman of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. For 
10 years from 1951 to 1961 Hamer Budge 
was a Member of Congress from the Sec- 
ond District of Idaho, the district I am 
now privileged to represent. He earned 
a reputation as one of the ablest and 
most effective Members of the House. 
Following service as a district judge in 
Idaho, Hamer Budge was appointed to 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion in 1964 by former President John- 
son. He was appointed Chairman earlier 
this year by President Nixon. His leader- 
ship as a member and Chairman of the 
Commission has won him wide acclaim. 
As part of my remarks, I include the 
article by Heide S. Fiske: 

THE BUDGE COMMISSION TAKES OVER IN 

WASHINGTON 
(By Heidi S. Fiske) 

(Nore.—When Hamer H. Budge was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission last February, about all 
that most Street observers knew about him 
was that he was the senior Republican on 
the Commission and that his earller record 
as a congressman from Idaho qualified him 
as a conservative Republican at that. (The 
AFL-CIO judged that Budge voted “wrong” 
on 13 out of 13 major bills in 1957 and 1958.) 
Today they know little more, for Budge 
tends to keep his views to himself and to 
stress that they are his views, not neces- 
sarily those of the Commission as a whole. 
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(In an attempt to learn how he approaches 
his new task and what he thinks about the 
major issues facing the investment industry 
today, Senior Editor Heidi Fiske conducted 
a two-hour taped interview with the chair- 
man in late April. In addition, discussions 
were held with the other three commission- 
ers and several important members of the 
staff. Here, and in the interview excerpts 
which follow, is an attempt to round out 
the picture of the man who is at the helm 
in a time when the investment world is un- 
dergoing profound changes.) 

Hamer Budge is a quiet, smiling man of 
considerable charm and no pretentiousness. 
He perches precariously on the very edge of 
a chair and leans forward attentively when 
you talk to him. Rather than go to the trou- 
ble of moving to a bigger, fancier office when 
he became chairman, he stayed in his old 
one, which is smaller than those of some of 
his colleagues. He just had a few walls 
knocked out in adjacent quarters to make 
room for extra secretaries. The main deco- 
rations in his office are an American flag, 
four large photos of Idaho countryside, and a 
picture of his daughter (an only child, who 
is now 9 years old) raising her right hand 
with him when he was sworn in as an SEC 
commissioner five years ago. 

In the opinion of one fellow commissioner 
at least, Budge will have a tougher job than 
his predecessor. “Manny was chairman at an 
easier time,” this commissioner says. “For 
one thing, he worked with brand new com- 
missioners who, so to speak, didn't yet have 
ideological bases from which to operate. And 
he had highly visible issues to deal with, is- 
sues that could be inveighed against. The 
judge, on the other hand, will have to face 
broad, vague, structural problems.” 

The new chairman of the SEC is called 
“the judge” as universally as former chair- 
man Cohen was called “Manny.” The reason 
is not just the euphony of the phrase Judge 
Budge. Nor, for that matter, is it simply that, 
in the three years before he joined the Com- 
mission in mid-1964, Budge served as a dis- 
trict judge in his native Idaho. He is called 
“the judge” because of his entire approach 
to his job. 

The contrast with Cohen was perhaps best 
put by a commissioner who said that “his is 
more of a judicious than an advocate na- 
ture.” Where Cohen initiated action and rode 
herd on it to the end, Budge seems to sit 
more at the end of the line, deciding on his 
stand when all the facts and other verdicts 
have been assembled. 

There is also a difference in the emotional 
temperature of the two men. “There is less 
table pounding now,” says another commis- 
sioner. “We talk less and the tempo is slower; 
there isn’t the staccato there used to be.” 
Ironically, though Budge is considered more 
interested in the opinions of his fellow com- 
missioners than was his predecessor, he holds 
fewer meetings: three a week instead of one 
or more a day. And in sharp contrast to 
Manny Cohen, Budge seems to want less 
SEC intervention and more of the funda- 
mental decisions made in the courts, the 
Congress, or the marketplace—at least as far 
as his fellow commissioners now see it. 

There are differences between the present 
chairman and Cohen which proceed from 
their very different backgrounds, too. Brook- 
lyn-born-and-bred Cohen spent his entire 
working life at the SEC, moving up to direc- 
tor of the Corporation Finance Division be- 
fore his appointment to the Commission late 
in 1961. One commissioner sees the result this 
way: “Manny had grown up with these acts 
and had developed an attachment to some 
particular interpretations.” On the other 
hand, Budge, formerly a congressman in his 
state and in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, proceeds without these attachments, 
Because he knew the laws so intimately, 
Cohen tended to be concerned with the tech- 
nical intricacies of some measures; Budge 
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takes a broader-brush approach, Above all, 
Cohen, in the words of one of his colleagues, 
“was Mr, SEC and he felt it very strongly. 
Other views were kind of an attack on the 
institution." Budge occasionally seems more 
inclined to discuss views other than his own. 

Not that he doesn’t have strong views— 
rather he tries to soft pedal them. They can 
be discerned, however, in his colleagues con- 
sensus about his approach and in his dis- 
sents from SEC opinions. His fellow com- 
missioners agree with the way his views have 
been represented in the press so far; he is, 
they say, against concentrations of power; 
and for the small broker-dealer and the re- 
gional firm. 

Hamer Budge’s dissents from the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations over his five years at 
the SEC would tend to bear this out. Sur- 
prisingly, this consensus man has dissented 
on more cases than any of the other present 
commissioners, eight times in all. Four of 
his dissents have asked that sanctions 
against small—and in all but one case non- 
New York-based—broker-dealers be light- 
ened. One strong dissent came up when the 
First National City Bank asked to market its 
special equity fund to the public. Budge 
said no; the other four commissioners said 
yes. The remaining three dissents involved 
utility holding companies. For instance, in 
one case Budge felt that the act did not per- 
mit such a company to put up low-cost hous- 
ing. In the other two he objected to proposed 
mergers of utility companies. 

The Institutional Investor questioned 
Budge on every major issue facing the in- 
vestment world today. He replied very cau- 
tiously, like a judge asked to comment on a 
case before all the evidence is in. Thus, he 
refused to discuss the pending mutual fund 
legislation, noting that the SEC's views are 
available in any case, since the Commission 
supported $34, the Sparkman Bill. He also 
declined to comment on the interlocking 
issues that the commission rate hearings 
would discuss: volume discounts, institu- 
tional membership, and so forth—although 
he made a few guarded comments on the in- 
dustry’s need for capital and the merits of 
public ownership. Quite often, he asked to 
defer his judgment on an issue, such as the 
market effect of hedge funds, until the in- 
stitutional study the Commission has just 
embarked on is over. 

Where he did voice his opinions, he tended 
to do so—much as does the man who ap- 
pointed him chairman—in very broad terms. 
It was not clear whether this was another 
expression of his caution, or came about be- 
cause he cares more about the broad aspects 
of an issue, or because he is not conversant 
with some of the ramifications of the issues. 
Consequently, the following excerpts from 
the interview serve more to provide an over- 
all view of Budge’s approach, and to indi- 
cate where his feelings are strong, rather 
than to detail exactly what he intends to do 
about the industry’s problems. 

Question, Is it your general approach to 
try to avoid putting restrictions on how a 
man should run his business? 

Bunce. Just as an across-the-board state- 
ment, I feel the government should not tell 
people how to conduct their affairs. We 
should look at the end result and see that the 
purposes which the Government is seeking 
to achieve are achieved, and not the me- 
chanics that are followed to achieve them. 

Now, for example, in the back office, I think 
that the brokerage houses should get their 
affairs in order and get them in order as 
soon as they can. Otherwise, they have to 
get out of business. By the same token, I 
would not be honest with them or with my- 
self if I were to say: “I think you should 
do this and do this and do this to solve your 
problems,” because I don’t know one-tenth 
as much about how to solve their problems 
as they do. I would want to insist that they 
achieve the result, but how they do it, I 
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would rather leave to their judgment, be- 
cause I think they are better informed. 

Question. Some people have said yours 
will be a “cops-and-robbers” commission— 
that is to say more oriented towards enforce- 
ment where criminality is concerned than 
towards the industry-structure issues. Do 
you agree? 

Bunce. Well, I was a judge for three years; 
a congressman for ten and for six years a 
member of the legislature, I think my legis- 
lative leanings are perhaps stronger than 
my judicial ones, which is just the opposite 
of what these people say is true. When new 
types of mutual funds or letter stock, for 
example, come in, when there are changes 
in circumstances which require new rules 
of the game within the ambit of the regula- 
tions which the Commission has adopted 
historically under the Act, then I would like 
to have the Commission look on it as a con- 
tinuing obligation to legislate, to keep up 
to date, to see that it is meeting the current 
situation with the rules under which it wants 
me to operate. 


THE VALUE OF REGIONAL FIRMS AND REGIONAL 
EXCHANGES 


Question. How accurate do you think are 
these widespread characterizations of you 
as someone who is for the small guy over the 
big, and the regional guy over the central? 

Bunce. I would like to see the regional 
broker-dealer, the smaller broker-dealer, stay 
in office, not only because he performs a serv- 
ice to the community as a broker-dealer, but 
also because he fulfills a very real need of 
getting equity capital for the small busi- 
nesses around the country. Now, that does 
not mean that I am against the New York- 
based firm, because I am not. I think every- 
body in this industry should be treated the 
same way. I am not for the big or the little, 
but I do feel that the small broker-dealer is 
disappearing from the scene—the regional 
broker-dealer—and I think that that is not 
a good thing for the regional investor or 
the regional company. 

Question. Are you concerned that the re- 
gional exchanges should stay alive or are 
you not sure that that is necessary? 

Bupce. This is rather a difficult area be- 
cause there are regional exchanges and re- 
gional exchanges, as you know. There is as 
much difference among some of the regional 
exchanges as there is between the central 
market and the regional exchange. .(Budge 
would not comment further on this; he 
would not say in what terms he saw the dif- 
ference, or what effect it would have on his 
thinking about the need for regional 
exchanges.) 

Question. Do you think that regional ex- 
changes are an essential part of a healthy 
functioning set of securities markets, or 
could they be eliminated without ultimately 
harming the investor? 

Bunce. It seems to me that in today’s mar- 
kets they have all had plenty of business. I 
think it is a question of whether or not they 
can adapt themselves to the conditions and 
survive on their own rather than a question 
of what we think they should do. 


THE BACK OFFICE PROBLEM 


Question, Do you think that the back- 
office problem is going to get worse before it 
gets better? 

Bunce. No. The statistics that I have seen 
indicate that the conditions are consider- 
ably improved. That does not mean that we 
are, by any means, out of the woods. 

Question. Are you considering restricting 
member firms trading for their own accounts 
as one way of goading them into speeding 
up their back-office efforts? 

Bunce. It is not under present considera- 
tion, but it certainly is one of the things 
that could very easily be reversed unless the 
back-office problem continues to improve. 

Question. Do you consider it a misuse of a 
firm’s prerogatives for it to say: “We have 
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too much work; we are going to cut the 
smaller customers out of our business rather 
than the bigger?” 

Bunce. I have misgivings, certainly, and 
particularly on the New York Stock Ex- 
change firms, because one of the elements 
that they have stressed in defending the 
present commission rate structure is that it 
permits them to take care of the small in- 
vestor. So it would seem to me that the 
member firms have an obligation to take 
care of the small investor. 

I don’t know just what causes it, but it 
seems to me that the small investor is going 
into the market in increasing numbers 
through an intermediary, a mutual fund or 
something else. 

Question. And doesn't this snowball the 
problems for those small investors who do 
not choose to do that? 

Bunce. I think that is true. I am not sure 
that it is in the investor’s best interest to 
go through an intermediary to get a share in 
American business. I have some misgivings 
about that. 

Question. Do your misgivings focus ex- 
clusively on the concentration of power this 
creates? 

Bunce. No. I think that if a person wants 
to buy some AT&T—or whatever else it might 
be—that he should be able to do it directly 
without going through any intermediary. I 
would hate to see that privilege disappear. 
Where is the Monthly Investment Plan, 
which Merrill Lynch was promoting a few 
years back, today? 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF NYSE MEMBER FIRMS 


Question. What are your personal feelings 
about the value of public ownership of mem- 
ber firms? 

Buper, These firms need more capital— 
there is no question about that. I don’t know 
whether this is the right and only way to 
furnish that capital, and I won't know until 
these rate hearings are over. 

Question. Suppose the commission rates 
were to stay exactly as they are now. Do you 
think they could raise this capital internally 
under the present commission schedule? 

Bunce. I don’t know. Actually, the commit- 
ments that some of these institutional firms 
have are just terrific. 

Question. Do you mean the amount of 
money they have tied up in positions and 
things like that? 

Bunce. Yes. The borrowing is tremendous 
just to carry the supplies that they have. 

Question. You speak as if you might be a 
little concerned that it is a house-of-cards in 
some cases—that if the market reversed 
and these positions were worth a lot less, 
this borrowing power could boomerang. Do 
you feel that way? 

Bunce. I do. Getting back to the public 
ownership question, I think it might raise 
important conflicts of interest. 

Question. Do you mean because the firm 
would tend to get into other businesses? 

Bunpeez. Yes. Also, from a regulatory stand- 
point, considering how quickly companies can 
be taken over under the present mechanism, 
it may be pretty hard to tell just who holds 
the establishment from day to day. There 
might be people moving in, buying a con- 
trolling interest in a company, that the 
regulators—the self-regulators or the Com- 
mission—would not want in that business 
and controlling that house. It would be 
pretty hard to do at the present time. We 
pretty muvh know who is in control of the 
brokerage firms today, and we are expecting 
a very high degree of integrity from those 
people. If we are to know and expect the same 
degree under public ownership, we would 
pretty near have to know who is buying a 
control position or an influencing position 
in a publicly-owned brokerage house. 

Question. How would you feel about pub- 
licly-owned brokerage houses getting into 
other financial businesses, to the extent that 
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they are not prohibited by law from so 
doing? 

Bunce. I don’t know. I would want to give 
that a lot of thought. It is an area where I 
would start out with a reservation, 

Question. What about the crucial ques- 
tion of institutional ownership of a pub- 
licly-owned brokerage firm? How would you 
feel about Fidelity owning 20 per cent of 
Merrill Lynch? 

Bupce. From the regulatory standpoint it 
gets to be pretty difficult to expect the same 
degree of reliability and the same degree 
of performance when too many people get to 
be acting as their own brokers. I would cer- 
tainly want to be convinced that we could 
get the same degree of integrity and com- 
pliance with the rules of the self-regulatory 
agencies and our own rules as we now 
expect from the houses which are divorced 
from those customers. If the partners of the 
house are not free agents, if they are just 
employees of someone else to whom the 
Commission would have to look, I think 
from a regulatory standpoint that I would 
want to know more, to feel a little more 
comfortable that that is a good stance. 

Question. What about the rather basic 
change in the general concept of what is a 
mutual fund, such changes as hedge funds 
and other things bring to the industry? 

Bunce. I have always envisioned the mu- 
tual fund as being an investment for the 
long pull. I had never envisioned it as be- 
ing an instrument for in-and-out trading. 

Question. Do you feel that it would be 
appropriate for the Commission to take any 
kind of action against the formation of this 
sort of fund? 

Bunce. There again I think the institu- 
tional study is going to give us. and the 
industry a lot of information as to just 
what the effects of the activities of these 
new types of funds are—and our conclusions 
as to whether they should be legislated out 
of existence would have to wait till then. 

Question. It is interesting that you con- 
sider it a genuine question that it might be of 
value to legislate these out of existence. 

Bunce. I don't know. 


HOW INSTITUTIONS USE THEIR COMMISSIONS 


Question. Do you think that it is justi- 
fiable for an institution to use commissions 
for any other purpose than getting an order 
executed as well as possible, say, for re- 
search? 

Bunce. I think that is a business decision. 
If the firm wants to use its resources for 
research, that is a bona fide operation, I 
don’t know why we would question it. 

Question. Would you consider it also a 
business decision for a mutual fund to use 
its commissions so as to promote the sale 
of its funds? 

Bunce. Assuming that they got the best ex- 
ecution, I don’t see that the Commission 
should start telling people to whom they 
should take their business. 


CORPORATE TAKEOVERS: THE ROLE OF INSTITU- 
TIONS 


Question. What role do you think institu- 
tional investors are playing today in cor- 
porate takeovers? 

Bunce. There is a tendency, although it is 
very hard to pin down, for institutions to act 
together in a rough alliance in connection 
with conglomerate takeovers. Personally, it 
troubles me whether that is a proper role of, 
say, mutual funds. I think it is not, but that 
is just a personal opinion. 

It seems to me if you could show that a 
group of financial institutions did act in 
concert there might very well result from 
that concerted action an effect on the market 
which we would deem to be malignant. That 
would be the way I would approach it, I 
think. It also could be reached, if the evi- 
dence were good enough, under the tender 
offer bill, showing that they were a group. 
It might be that we should endeavor to learn 
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more about what they are doing in this area. 
Maybe the institutional study will get into 
this. 

It might even be possible to see whether 
10(b) (5) action would be pertinent, if they 
know other people are going in with the pur- 
chase. But that presents a lot of problems. 
It would change the theoretical foundation 
we proceeded on in the insider trading cases. 
My own inclination would be, if we move in 
this area, to use some vehicle other than 10 
(b) (5) to avoid adding to the concern that 
exists as to the scope of 10(b) (5). 

Question. Let’s suppose the institution 
doesn’t know other people are going in on 
the purchase, Suppose Company X’s manage- 
ment tells the institution it wants to take 
over Company Y, and says that it is going 
to pay a certain price above the current mar- 
ket for Y’s stock when it tenders. Would you 
consider it a misuse of inside information 
if the institution then bought Company Y 
stock? 

Bunce. Yes. And I think that is what is 
going on at the present time. But we have 
not brought such a law suit, and, as I say, 
it would change the theoretical foundation 
of the insider trading laws since the person 
has no relationship to the target company. 

Question. Are you concerned that institu- 
tions could act in such a manner as to move 
whole companies around, not just big blocks 
of stock? 

Bunce. They are doing that now. I don’t 
know that it is our responsibility or our con- 
cern who owns the company and what they 
do with it, unless there is manipulation or 
fraud. Take this Pan American case. A lot 
of other people in the government became 
concerned that a company that owned a hotel 
and a casino in the Bahamas was now about 
to control Pan American Airways; but that 
is no violation of the laws that we administer 
as far as I am concerned. 

I am also concerned about the securities 
which are being issued in connection with 
takeovers. I cannot understand what their 
value is. I can see that the dividend rate is 
promised to be substantially greater, but the 
securities that are being offered are usually 
new securities where no markets have been 
established for them. I don’t know how any- 
body puts a dollar value on those packages, 
We in the Commission, and I as an individual, 
have made no conclusion that a conglomer- 
ate, as such, is a thing of evil. But after 
about the fourth layer of convertible pre- 
ferreds, it is pretty hard to tell—when you 
don’t know how many people are going to 
convert. 

JUDGE BUDGE 


Question. Which of your decisions as a 
judge are you proudest of or do you think 
had the most importance? 

Bunce. When I wes in the state capitol the 
suits against the state officials came before 
me. I found all of those to be very interest- 
ing—even reviews from the state tax com- 
mission, or habeas corpus actions against the 
warden in the penitentiary. 

Question, That sounds like a pattern—as 
if you liked actions where someone who, by 
being voted into office, or just by the nature 
of the position he held, was almost in a 
fiduciary capacity and misused that capacity. 

Bunce, That was the contention in a lot 
of those cases. 

One law suit of a different nature also 
sticks in my mind, When I was practicing, I 
filed a complaint and I got an attachment, 
including garnishment of assets of a general 
agent for an insurance company, and I had 
about $18,000 tied up under that garnish- 
ment in the bank. The attorney for the 
person I had sued went into the courthouse 
and convinced the judge in an ex parte hear- 
ing, without giving me any notice of it, that 
that attachment should be discharged. The 
Judge signed an order ebout 2:30 in the after- 
noon discharging that attachment. 
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I learned about it when the bank called me 
at ten minutes to 3:00 p.m. I rushed up to 
the courthouse and the judge immediately 
knew that he had made a mistake. He rein- 
stated the attachment, but the $18,000 was 
out of the bank. 

For that reason, and some other experi- 
ences that I had while practicing, and while I 
Was on the bench, I just don’t like to pro- 
ceed on an ex parte basis—that is what we 
call it in law; just coming from one party, 
from one side. I like to hear the other side 
before I take any action that I think might 
really get that $18,000 out of the bank. 


JOURNALISTS STUDY CAMPUS 
DISORDERS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most thoughtful articles I have seen 
dealing with the problem of disorders on 
the American college campus and touch- 
ing particularly on coverage by the news 
media of such disorders is the following 
article by Jack Colwell of the South 
Bend Tribune published in the June 27, 
1969, issue of that newspaper. 

Mr. Colwell’s article follows: 


JOURNALISTS STUDY CAMPUS DISORDERS 
(By Jack Colwell) 


PALO ALTO, Catir.—‘“Ignorance Was Bliss.” 
So reads a slogan painted on a fence here at 
Stanford. 

It is a slogan of a generation afforded so 
much education and opportunity that it 
found out what's going on and, in many 
cases, decided that it doesn't like it. 

What this means for America—advance- 
ment, repression or chaos or maybe some of 
all three—is a topic of a Stanford Journalism 
Conference on “The Second American Reyo- 
lution; Social Ferment 1969.” 

The site is appropriate, here in the state 
where, if frequency and severity of student 
unrest is a measuring stick, Reagan-type 
hard-line repression is a total failure. 


TIME IS APPROPRIATE 


The time is appropriate. This conference 
comes in the wake of a Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society convention in Chicago which 
showed that SDS could conduct a convention 
more disorderly and undemocratic than could 
the Democratic Party. 

It is appropriate too that newspaper edi- 
tors and writers and television newscasters 
and commentators are attending. 

While Gov. Reagan and the SDS are guilty 
of offering some simplistic solutions, each 
playing into the hands of the other and 
widening the generation gap, the news media 
surely have failed at times to go beyond 
quoting extremist statements and surface re- 
porting of major clashes: 

Commentator Edward P. Morgan, a con- 
ference participant, warns that a “danger- 
ously garbled message” will go forth to a 
public with a desperate need to understand 
what is happening unless there is concentra- 
tion on the journalistic “why” as well as the 
“what,” 

INVOLVE SOME CRITICISM 

And Prof. John R. Searle, of the University 
of California in troubled Berkeley, is among 
those suggesting that there are many “whys” 
for student protests, some silly but many 
involving just criticism. 

As have other faculty speakers here, Searle 
directed much of his criticism at tenure- 
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protected faculty members who sometimes 
seem so pre-occupied with their own quest 
for academic-world status and the search 
for grants from government and industry 
that they have no time to offer students in- 
struction which is meaningful in a modern 
world. 

University administrations too slow to re- 
spond to just complaints and too quick to 
throw up their hands and call in police for 
the confrontation sought by radical students 
also have come in for less than favorable 
comment, 


CAN SWAY LARGE NUMBERS 


Because of such an atmosphere, Searle 
notes, it often has been possible for a limited 
number of radical students to sway vast 
numbers of moderate students to their side 
in a battle over a symbolic issue, often an 
issue selected not for negotiation and solu- 
tion but because it probably can’t be nego- 
tiated and likely will lead to confrontation. 

“Radicals in Berkeley all wanted Reagan to 
win,” said Searle. “They were glad he used 
the National Guard. They were glad the po- 
lice killed somebody.” 

There is nothing like police marching on 
campus or tear gas falling from a helicopter 
to stir up anti-administration sentiment 
among students who initially had no sym- 
pathy for the demands of radicals. 


ADDS TO DOUBTS 


And when peaceful student protesters with 
legitimate issues, such as Indiana and Pur- 
due University students protesting huge tui- 
tion increases, find they are regarded by 
segments of older generations with the same 
respect accorded the SDS, this also undoubt- 
edly adds to doubts about responsiveness of 
society. 

In the campus arena, it may well be true 
that a Ronald Reagan is getting what he 
needs, a confrontation in which he can play 
the role of a tough law and order advocate, 
and the SDS is getting what it wants, a 
confrontation in which too harsh suppression 
will provide it with issues and support. 

It may be comforting for much of the pub- 
lic lump all campus issues and students pro- 
tests in a simple Reagan-against-SDS type 
package. 

But, no matter what the slogan on the 
sign suggests about the past, ignorance may 
not be bliss in the future. 


FRIGHTENING PROOF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
troit, Mich., television station WXYZ- 
TV broadcast a call for action to com- 
bat the pollution of the environment by 
its vice president and general manager, 
Dean McCarthy, on June 20, 21, and 23, 
1969. So that my colleagues may be 
aware of Mr. McCarthy’s comments, I 
insert the text of his editorial comment 
at this point in the RECORD: 

FRIGHTENING PROOF 

We're destroying our own world. The sta- 
tistics on our air, water and land pollution 
mentioned in Channel 7 editorials all this 
week, give us frightening proof. It’s a ques- 
tion, now, whether our corrective efforts will 
ever be able to catch up with the damage 
already done. 

The people are our only hope. As they are 
the biggest contributor to the pollution 
problems . . . 80, too, are they most guilty of 
dragging their feet on efforts to solve the 
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problems. Just last week, Governor Milliken 
said that the people had spoken, firmly, in 
demanding that action be taken to combat 
our pollution threats. We frankly question 
that such a statement is really justified. 

Certainly, we've all expressed our concern. 
But, far too often the people resist the efforts 
that could be made in their behalf... either 
because they cost too much ... or because 
they feel they're being asked to give up too 
much in return. 

Government has reached the point when 
they can now begin to make some meaning- 
ful progress in reversing the destructive 
process. But, until all of us begin really 
meaning what we say about wanting our 
world saved ... there’s still little hope of 
doing it. 


RESULTS OF. QUESTIONNAIRE—THE 
FOLKS AT HOME EXPRESS THEIR 
OPINIONS 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
long been my feeling that, too many times 
the opinions of the people have been 
overlooked or disregarded by their elected 
representatives. Too often, I fear, we are 
inclined to let those immediately sur- 
rounding us—the professional pollsters, 
the newswriters, interpreters, and col- 
umnists, and the bureaucrats—have 
more influence on our decisions than the 
folks back home. With this thought in 
mind, and with the help of volunteer 
workers, I recently mailed out my first 
annual legislative questionnaire to the 
citizens of the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of New Mexico, inviting them, in- 
dividually, to advise me of their views and 
opinions on some of the major issues 
facing Congress and the Nation. 

The response to this questionnaire was 
tremendous. Almost 30,000 answers have 
already been received, and approximately 
10,000 of them had additional comments 
attached. Answers came from every sin- 
gle community and all of the 18 counties 
in my district—from people in all walks 
of life—from Democrats, Republicans, 
and independents alike. Because of this 
diversified and widespread response, I 
believe that this poll is a reasonably ac- 
curate expression of public opinion. I am 
pleased to report the results of these 
replies for the information and review of 
my colleagues: 

{Answers in percent] 

1. Should the Federal Government develop 

laws to prevent strikes by public employees? 


2. Do you favor lowering the voting age to 
18? 


3. Do you favor legislation which would 
return to the States and local governments 
for use as they see fit, a percentage of the 
money now collected in Federal income taxes? 
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4. Do you believe the Federal Government 
should guarantee an annual income to heads 
of families, whether or not they are working? 


5. Do you support the proposal to convert 
the Post Office into a Government-owned 
corporation on a self-supporting operation? 


6. Red China—Do you favor U.S, support 
for admission of Peking to the United Na- 


7. Do you agree with President Nixon's de- 
sire to install a network of anti-ballistic 
missiles to protect our ability to strike back 


8. Should Congress approve a constitu- 
tional amendment to permit voluntary non- 
denominational prayer in public schools? 


9. Do you favor the Administration's ac- 
tion which takes postal appointments, pro- 
motions and transfers out of politics and 
puts them on a merit basis? 


10. Do you favor the Foreman bill which 
would cut off all U.S. aid and trade with na- 
tions trading with or aiding North Vietnam? 


11. Concerning Vietnam, should we— 


Continue the Paris negotiations 
Commence the withdrawal of U.S. 
troops 


12. Would you rate President Nixon’s 
overall performance since he took office? 


Excellent 
Good 


Mr. Speaker, these views and results 
speak strongly and forcefully for a con- 
cerned American people—God-fearing, 
taxpaying citizens—people who believe 
in the free enterprise system and in the 
preservation of our representative form 
of government. They are the kind of 
people who believe two and two still 
make four, and that all that glitters is 
not necessarily gold. 

From the results of this questionnaire, 
it is evident that the people of New Mex- 
ico fully realize that every dollar that 
is received from Washington must be 
paid for by them or borrowed and paid 
for later by their children or grand- 
children, with interest added. They 
know, too, that government has no 
money or income that it does not first 
take from the people. Most of these folks 
feel that they are getting more govern- 
ment than they need, and more govern- 
ment than they want. 
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A sound, down-to-earth thinker—a 
farmer, he was—said: 

I reckon that taxes and death are in- 
evitable ... but it’s a good thing that 
death doesn’t get worse everytime Congress 
meets!” 


I hope Americans never forget, or 
stray away from these fundamental, 
basic principles that made us what we 
are today. New Mexico folks have not, 
and I do not think the American peo- 
ple have, or will, but we could fail if we 
ever stopped relying on Ourselves and 
started looking to government to solve 
all our problems and make all our de- 
cisions for us. Yes, America could go 
down, but if we ever do, it will not be 
because the world developed a hydrogen 
bomb—it would be because we have de- 
veloped a philosophy that says the in- 
dividual is no longer economically re- 
sponsible for his own welfare, or morally 
responsible for his own conduct. 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully urge my 
colleagues in the Congress and our na- 
tional leaders, regardless of their po- 
litical party affiliations, to give heed to 
these opinions, this feeling, this voice 
of the American people. Let us rededi- 
cate ourselves to the task of preserving 
our freedom, our heritage, our constitu- 
tional rights and principles and our 
great Nation “under God.’ Let us 


stop our continually increasing Govern- 
ment spending programs, let us initiate 
some tough, tight-fisted management 
over our wasteful, irresponsible foreign 
aid give-away programs, let us get back 
in balance again, economically and spir- 


itually, and let us place the welfare of 
this great country ahead of political 
considerations. 


WHAT THE WAR COSTS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
costs of the war in Vietnam continue to 
mount. It is draining our country of vital 
resources, in lives of young men and 
funds needed here at home. 

Recently the Davenport Times-Demo- 
crat editorialized on the cost of the war. 
Frankly, Mr. Speaker, it is my feeling 
the editorial refiects the thinking of a 
large number of our people. 

It is for this reason that I strongly 
support President Nixon’s withdrawal of 
25,000 troops from Vietnam and his de- 
termination to extricate this Nation hon- 
orably from the war in the near future. 

The editorial follows: 


WHAT THE War Costs 


When the fiscal year ends Monday, the 
United States will have poured out more 
than $81 billion on “special Southeast Asia” 
military spending in five years. The term 
in quotation is a euphemism from the Pen- 
tagon for the Vietnam War. 

How much is $81 billion? 

To U.S. taxpayers, it has meant spending 
an average of $44.3 million per day. 

Here are other ways of looking at what 
otherwise is a mind-boggling figure: 
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If the $81 billion were distributed equally 
among the 203 million men, women and 
children in the U.S. today, each would get 
a check from the U.S. treasury for $399.01. 

If distributed among the 26 million Ameri- 
cans estimated to be living under the “pov- 
erty line,” each would get a windfall of 
$3,115.38. 

For a poor family of four, the total would 
be $12,461.52. 

It took the federal government 136 years— 
from 1789 to 1925—to spend its first $81 bil- 
lion, and that included the costs of waging 
both the Civil War and World War I. 

Of course, a dollar went a lot further in 
those days. Many accused the Franklin Roose- 
vent Administration of wild spending. But 
from fiscal year 1934 through 1941 the New 
Deal managed to spend just $68 billion, and 
part of that was the pre-Pearl Harbor military 
buildup. 

The $81 billion spent so far on Vietnam 
can be measured in other ways, All currency 
in circulation in this country today totals 
no more than $50 billion. 

And if 81-billion one-dollar bills were 
placed end to end, they would form a chain 
7.7 million miles long—the equivalent of 15 
round trips between earth and moon. 

And even the exorbitant costs in dollars are 
not the worst part. Too many lives have been 
lost—more than 36,000 Americans, more than 
half a million Communists. And the $81 bil- 
lion doesn’t include physical loss sustained 
by the Vietnamese and Vietnam. 

A large and apparently growing group of 
our citizens now feels we ought to stop this 
outlay in lucre and lives. That widening con- 
sensus is based upon an altered view of the 
globe—a discard of the presumption that 
we have to police the world; a revision of 
our old convictions about monolithic com- 
munism; and the testimony of a host of in- 
formed observers, former Defense Secretary 
Clark Clifford the latest among them. Ending 
those staggering expenditures merits highest 
priority from those who run this nation. 


THE EMERGENCY DETENTION ACT 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, as a co- 
sponsor of proposed legislation to repeal 
the Emergency Detention Act of 1950, I 
urge that expeditious steps be taken to 
improve the national record for fairness 
and justice by removing this stain from 
our law books. The law in question, title 
II of the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
authorizes the Attorney General, upon 
declaration of an “internal security 
emergency” by the President, to arrest 
and hold citizens on grounds of sus- 
picion that they might be capable of 
acts of espionage or sabotage. The funda- 
mentals of due process of law are dis- 
regarded under the act. Access to the 
courts for trial or appeal is denied. 

This law, which fortunately has so far 
not been implemented, serves no purpose 
today except to recall a dark moment 
during World War II when more than 
100,000 American residents of Japanese 
ancestry were rounded up and held in 
U.S. concentration camps. Many of these 
citizens, swept up in a wave of fear and 
suspicion unique to American history, 
were native born. When the Korean war 
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began in 1950, these same forces of fear 
and suspicion motivated the enactment 
of the Emergency Detention Act, which 
was passed over the veto of President 
Truman. 

It is inconceivable that a law should 
still be on the books that permits the 
rights of U.S. citizenship to be extin- 
guished without cause, but rather simply 
on the basis of national origin or other 
indiscriminate reasons. 

As would be expected, the Japanese- 
American Citizens League is in the van- 
guard of those fighting to repeal this 
measure. My distinguished colleague, 
Congressman SPARK MATSUNAGA of Ha- 
waii, cosponsor of this repeal bill, is call- 
ing for speedy action. I join in urging 
early hearings before the Committee on 
Internal Security. 


UNFORTUNATELY, EVANS AND 
NOVAK WERE RIGHT ON DE- 
SEGREGATION GUIDELINES 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, Evans and 
Novak wrote their column on desegrega- 
tion guidelines a full week before the 
fateful announcement of the adminis- 
tration position was made official. Their 
predictions—that Secretary Finch would 
give in to the overwhelming pressures 


within the White House and among 
those infiuencing the White House—has 
proven correct. I commend now, for the 
attention of my colleagues, these com- 
ments by Evans and Novak carried in the 
Washington Post, June 27—wherein the 


pressures applied for the ominous 
statement issued last Thursday, are 
clearly indicated: 


FINCH PRESSURED INTO RETREATING ON 
SCHOOL DESEGREGATION GUIDELINES 


(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


The imminent surrender of Robert Finch, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW), on school desegregation guidelines 
comes after months of vicious backstage 
struggling and pressure from the White 
House and Southern Republicans. 

Finch had been standing almost alone 
against the rest of the Administration, in- 
cluding at least one HEW official—consery- 
ative Robert Mardian, the Department’s Gen- 
eral Counsel. Now Mardian’s influence is on 
the rise. 

The effect of Finch’s retreat—over pas- 
sionate opposition from his own Depart- 
ment’s civil rights officials—will be repeal of 
HEW’s power to impose deadlines on school 
desegregation, mainly on Southern school 
districts. 

Thus, when the new guidelines take effect. 
Southern school districts will be able to stall 
desegregation beyond the present deadlines 
of September 1969 in some cases and Sep- 
tember 1970 in others without losing Federal 
school funds. 

This fund cutoff authority is the Federal 
Government’s ultimate weapon to enforce 
desegregation. Without it, some Southern 
school districts will continue separate public 
schools for black and white well beyond the 
present deadlines and perhaps indefinitely. 

That is only the immediate effect of the 
guidelines change. More difficult is its effect 
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on Southern school districts that have agreed 
in the past or are in process of agreeing to 
accept the HEW guidelines and desegregate. 

A dramatic case is a telephone call to the 
HEW’s civil rights division on June 24 from 
the School Board in Austin, Tex. Austin has 
dragged its heels on desegregation for years. 
But last month, under pressure from HEW, 
the entire school board sat in all-day session 
with HEW officials here to devise a desegrega- 
tion plan. Also present were staff aides of 
Republican Sen. John Tower of Texas and 
Rep. Jake Pickle, Austin’s Democratic Con- 
gressman. 

On returning to Austin, the School Board 
wrestled for three weeks with a new plan and 
finally adopted one that even included some 
pupil bussing to assure racial balance in pri- 
mary and secondary schools. 

That June 24 call, however, notified HEW 
that the School Board had heard from Tower 
that a “major change” in the guidelines was 
impending. Therefore, the Board would stand 
pat until the change was announced and 
then “reappraise” its plans. That shattered 
the Austin model which HEW officials had 
hoped would pave the way for a desegrega- 
tion break-through in Texas, starting with 
San Antonio and Lubbock. 

Furthermore, when the new guidelines are 
announced, HEW will either agree to back- 
sliding in desegregation plans already ac- 
cepted in scores of school districts or risk 
a revolution. These districts, naturally will 
refuse to be penalized by their agreement to 
desegregate before the guidelines were 
changed. 

Actually, the decision to change was made 
several weeks ago and was to be announced 
before Finch left on his recent vacation 
(from which he returned last Sunday night). 
But turmoil inside HEW delayed that an- 
nouncement, and civil rights officials there 
are still fighting. 

At this writing, however, there is little 
chance of stopping the new guidelines. The 
pressures are too strong from Southern Re- 
publicans, from Attorney General John 
Mitchell’s Justice Department (which 
strongly favors the relaxation), and from the 
Republican National Committee (where they 
have the blessing of the chairman, Rep. 
Rogers Morton of Maryland). 

The pressures have been intense. One Re- 
publican, Rep. Fletcher Thompson of Atlanta, 
Ga., flatly warned the White House that some 
Southern Republicans could not support 
President Nixon’s tax bill unless HEW slowed 
down desegregation. In Thompson’s own 
district, a new school was recently ordered 
closed on grounds that it was specifically lo- 
cated in a Negro neighborhood to avoid send- 
ing Negro students to white schools. 

Perhaps more important, the Finch retreat 
fits the basic Southern political strategy that 
elected Mr. Nixon. Ever since he took office, 
the South has been demanding fulfillment of 
campaign pledges to ease desegregation. Only 
Finch and HEW’s civil rights division stood 
in the way. Now Finch, too, has yielded. 


THE ADMINISTRATION BREAKS ITS 
PROMISES WITH EDUCATION 
PROGRAM BUDGET REQUESTS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1969 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Republican Party adopted its party plat- 
form plank on education and their candi- 
date pledged that his administration 
would be second to none in its concern 
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for education, I am sure that many of us 
anticipated something quite different 
than what we got when we received the 
administration’s first education budget. 
We did not expect that this budget would 
be $5 billion below the level of appropri- 
ations which we authorized for education 
programs nor did we expect that this 
budget would be cut $400 million from 
the bare bones education budget which 
was submitted by the previous admin- 
istration in January. 

I believe that, when the Congress votes 
by overwhelming majorities to approve 
education program authorizations, we act 
on the basis of a close assessment of the 
Nation’s needs and resources and that 
portion of these resources which we be- 
lieve should be used for education as op- 
posed to other needs. Yet, from the edu- 
cation budget which the administration 
has submitted to us it would appear that 
it believes it has a better grasp of what 
is needed after only 6 months in office 
than the Congress had over the years 
when we authorized expenditures for the 
programs in question. Another interest- 
ing fact is that the programs which have 
been cut by the administration are the 
very ones which are designed to assist our 
urban centers such as my congressional 
district in northeast Philadelphia. These 
budget reductions will deprive children 
in these areas of the best possible educa- 
tion and the right to achieve their highest 
possible educational potential. 

The Republican platform makes many 
pledges with respect to education. It be- 
gins with the high sounding statement, 
“The birthplace of American opportunity 
has been in the classrooms of our schools 
and colleges. From early childhood 
through college years, American schools 
must offer programs of education which 
are sufficient to meet the needs of all 
Americans—the advantaged, the aver- 
age, the disadvantaged, and the handi- 
capped alike.” It then goes on to list the 
top priority education items for the 
party. It calls for expanded and better 
programs for preschool children, encour- 
agement of State, local, and private pro- 
grams of teacher training, the develop- 
ment and use of better teaching methods 
and modern instructional techniques 
such as educational television and yolun- 
tary bilingual education. It also urges 
that the States present plans for aid to 
be distributed to nonpublic schoolchil- 
dren and the inclusion of nonprofit pri- 
vate schools in the program planning 
process, as well as for greater emphasis 
on vocational education in the high 
school and post high school years and for 
increased grant and loan programs for 
additional higher education facilities. 

In looking over the administration’s 
budget requests for educational pro- 
grams, it is appalling to find the lack of 
emphasis there has been on carrying out 
their platform pledges. 

In the field of elementary and second- 
ary education assistance, the adminis- 
tration’s budget requests are $2.5 billion 
below the level of expenditures which the 
Congress has authorized for these pro- 
grams and $233 million below the bare 
bones budget which was submitted by the 
previous administration. Budget reduc- 
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tions have been made in such areas as 
title I, Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act assistance where the amounts 
requested are about $1 billion below au- 
thorized levels and the dropout preven- 
tion program. The program of assistance 
for the establishment of supplemental 
educational centers has been reduced $58 
million from the Johnson requests and is 
$450 million below the authorized ex- 
penditure level. No money whatever has 
been requested to fund the title II library 
resources program which has enabled 
public and nonprofit private schools in 
the city of Philadelphia and across the 
Nation to improve their library resources. 
No money has been requested for the 
guidance counseling and testing pro- 
grams authorized under title V of the 
National Defense Education Act. No 
money has been requested for the equip- 
ment and minor remodeling programs 
authorized under title II of the National 
Defense Education Act and no money 
has been requested for the program of 
loans to elementary and secondary non- 
profit private schools. 

I am sure that you all are only too 
aware of the action which the House took 
this year in spite of objections of many 
of us combining the supplemental educa- 
tional centers program, the title II library 
resources program, the NDEA title V 
guidance and counseling as well as test- 
ing programs authorized under title II of 
the NDEA effective in 1971. With only 
$116 million requested by the adminis- 
tration for all these programs for the 1970 
fiscal year while their authorized levels 
are over $1 billion, I am sure you can see 
what a tug of war will occur when the 
States are faced with a choice as to the 
allocation of the meager funds which 
they will get for these programs if the 
administration budget requests are ap- 
proved. 

You will recall that one of the priority 
areas in the Republican platform’s edu- 
cation plank called for increased assist- 
ance for bilingual education. Yet, we note 
that the administration's budget requests 
for this purpose are some $30 million be- 
low the level which has been authorized 
by the Congress. We can also note that 
the platform pledge of support for edu- 
cation professions development has been 
ignored since the administration has re- 
quested sums which are $15 million less 
than the Johnson budget and some $350 
million below the level of expenditures 
which we have authorized. Further, the 
budget requests for vocational education 
activities which got such a high priority 
in the Republican platform got no such 
priority in making up their first educa- 
tion budget. Requests for these programs 
fall some $487 million below authorized 
levels. The requests for these programs 
completely ignore the 1968 report of the 
Advisory Council of Vocational Educa- 
tion, “The Bridge Between Man and His 
Work.” 

In addition, the administration has 
acted to reduce the amount of funds 
which will be available to our colleges and 
universities for facilities construction 
and, in @ related development, the ad- 
ministration has ignored the needs of the 
various programs which provide assist- 
ance to low- and middle-income students 
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who wish to continue their educations. 
I have already elaborated on my feelings 
with respect to the administration’s 
budget cuts in the higher education fa- 
cilities programs and the student finan- 
cial aid programs. 

One of the programs which the admin- 
istration has emasculated and which con- 
tributes very greatly to the school budget 
in my congressional district which is a 
part of the school district of Philadelphia 
is its reduction of $499 million in the 
program of Federal aid to impacted 
school districts. There are millions of 
dollars involved for the city in this pro- 
gram; and, consequently we will lose mil- 
lions if it is not funded at 100 percent of 
entitlements. We now have a crisis in the 
city with respect to school construction. 
Recently the oppressive tax burden which 
the citizens have had to bear evidenced 
itself in their refusal to approve an edu- 
cation bond issue. Luckily some banks in 
the city have agreed to make the city the 
necessary loans. I need not tell you what 
a crisis will result if the city does not 
receive 100 percent of its entitlement un- 
der the impacted areas program. 

The administration budget for educa- 
tion has singled out libraries for partic- 
ularly heavy cuts in the 1970 fiscal year. 
In addition to the elimination of the title 
II ESEA library resources program, 
which I have indicated has been elimi- 
nated completely, grants for public li- 
raries under title I of the Library Service 
and Construction Act will be cut in half, 
construction of public libraries will be 
cut out completely, aid to college li- 
braries will be cut in half, funds for 
training librarians have been cut in half 
and even acquisition and cataloging by 
the Library of Congress has been cut 
substantially. 

These proposed cuts are appalling. 
They will stop Federal assistance for the 
construction of many new public libra- 
ries in the future—and may well jeop- 
ardize projects which are now receiving 
Federal funds. At least 276 projects 
which are pending in locations through- 
out the country will not be funded. In 
some instances these libraries do not now 
have their own buildings. In other in- 
stances the buildings are in a dilapidated 
condition and do not invite extensive 
public use. In still other instances, there 
is a real need for branch libraries to 
bring library services within the reach 
of more people. 

The fund cuts which the administra- 
tion has proposed will make it difficult 
for public libraries to expand, and in 
some cases maintain, existing services. 
Expansion of collections will be im- 
paired as it becomes necessary to curtail 
acquisitions. In some instances services 
will be diminished. Mobile libraries, 
which often mean the difference between 
service and no service, will be curtailed. 
Many libraries will have to adopt shorter 
hours. Planning for new and better serv- 
ice will decrease. The reduction in col- 
lege library resources will also decrease 
the ability of these libraries to make new 
acquisitions, to bring old collections up 
to date, and to acquire the latest research 
reports. 

As I have indicated previously, the 
cuts in the budget which are proposed 
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for the various programs providing li- 
brary resource assistance to elementary 
and secondary schools is likely to be par- 
ticularly damaging. It will severely limit 
these schools in acquiring up-to-date in- 
structional materials, textbooks, and 
music materials for use in educational 
activities. 

All of these proposed budget reduc- 
tions must be considered in the light of 
the function of libraries in the educa- 
tional experience. They are the store- 
house of basic materials. They can liter- 
ally make the difference between & 
mediocre and a high quality education. 
They can provide a source of stimulation 
to an otherwise muffled existence—help- 
ing childreh to develop aspirations and 
to acquire knowledge they otherwise 
would not have. Libraries in my view 
have an extremely important role to 
play in the educational process and I 
believe that the devil-may-care way in 
which the administration has made 
wholesale cuts in the programs of Fed- 
eral assistance for the development of 
this needed educational resource are un- 
warranted and foolhardy. 

Mr. Speaker, the cuts which the ad- 
ministration would make in the educa- 
tional budget will prove disastrous to our 
elementary and secondary schools as 
well as our colleges and universities. If 
all education programs were funded at 
their authorized levels, we would still 
only be spending 2.5 percent of the total 
Federal budget and a half percent of the 
gross national product. Certainly this is 
not too large an investment to make in 
the welfare of our children and the fu- 
ture of our country. Therefore, I urge 
all my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle to study the administration’s edu- 
cation program budget requests and ask 
themselves if this is really all we in the 
Congress can do for the schoolchildren 
of the Nation. I think we can do better. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY OF MALAWI 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time today to extend congratulations to 
Malawi on the fifth anniversary, on July 
6, of her independence from Great Brit- 
ain. Malawi is a small mountain-girted 
land of great beauty and pervasive pov- 
erty. While it has been desperately poor, 
no one starves. Pawpaw, bananas, pea- 
nuts, Maize, and vegetables grow in suffi- 
cient quantity to fill stomachs if not 
pockets. 

Before independence a villager could 
do no more than grow enough maize to 
feed himself and his family. But in the 
last 5 years Malawi’s economic develop- 
ment has grown at an average yearly rate 
of 10-percent. 

A key factor has been the introduction 
of better farming methods. The villagers’ 
standard of living has risen. They are 
now able to buy better clothes and house- 
hold goods. Many own radios and good 
furniture. Soon after independence adult 
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literacy classes were introduced, and now 
after work in the morning, villagers at- 
tend classes where they are taught how 
to read and write. The adult classes have 
helped reduce superstition. Men, women, 
and children used to regard the witch 
doctor with awe, even if he did not cure 
their ills. 

New factories have been established 
to produce products formerly imported: 
Cotton textiles, blankets, paper bags, 
shoes, and farm implements; sugar and 
distilled spirits. Among the newest addi- 
tion to Malawian industries is the coun- 
try’s first oil company. 

Much of the recent progress of Malawi 
may be attributed to President Hastings 
Kamuzu Banda, who has actively and 
energetically led his people since their 
independence. The ancient hostility and 
suspicion between tribes and villages is 
lessening and there is a new unity and 
friendliness among the people. I wish 
them continued success in their enter- 
prise of building a strong and prosperous 
nation. 


CRISIS IN WORLD STRATEGY: 
SHOULD PRESIDENT NIXON 
CHANGE MILITARY ADVISERS? 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the more 
I observe the unfolding of world power 
relationships the more I am impressed 


with the vision and courage of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. 

In his testimony on May 3 and 4, 1951, 
before joint meetings of the Senate 
Committees on Armed Services and For- 
eign Affairs, he made three significant 
statements—pages 55 and 145 of those 
hearings—as follows: 

If the United States doesn’t bring the 
Korean War to a decisive and victorious end, 
she will have to accept all the consequences 
of a disastrous defeat. 

It is my belief that if you bring the Korean 
War to a successful conclusion, you will put 
off the possibility and diminish the possi- 
bility of a third world war; 

If you continue this (war) indefinitely, it 
will eventually overtake you. It will spread. 


Mr. Speaker, the historical facts are 
that General MacArthur’s warnings 
were disregarded. The war in Korea did 
spread to Vietnam just as he predicted, 
and what amounts to a war for the world 
on many fronts, foreign and domestic— 
including so-called wars of national lib- 
eration—is now in progress, with even 
the United States marked for destruc- 
tion. 

In a statement in the daily CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of April 18, 1967, page 
A1879, on “Crisis in World Strategy: An 
Appraisal,” I listed crucial strategy spots 
and commented upon them: Suez Canal- 
Red Sea route to the Indian Ocean, 
Southeast Asia, Southern Africa, and the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

Since 1967 much has happened. Com- 
munist power has secured control of the 
Suez Canal-Red Sea route in the Near 
East, extended its naval power into the 
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eastern Mediterranean, endangered U.S. 
control of the Panama Canal without 
firing a shot, and currently threatens 
to force our withdrawal from the Viet- 
nam war after the loss of nearly 40,000 
of our finest youth. 

More recently, North Korea has re- 
turned to the war picture with the cap- 
ture of one of our naval vessels on the 
high seas and the shooting down of one 
of our naval aircraft over the Sea of 
Japan—both with impunity. Moreover, 
recently released officers of the Pueblo 
believe that the North Koreans are pre- 
paring to invade South Korea again. 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, the time has 
come to question the quality of the mili- 
tary advice that has guided our Presi- 
dents in vital strategic policy matters. 

Fortunately, we have experienced pro- 
fessional officers of our Armed Forces 
who have served with distinction, both 
in peace and at war and who are quali- 
fied to evaluate the miiltary judgment 
of Presidential advisers—among them 
Maj. Gen. Thomas A. Lane. In a recent 
illuminating report General Lane asks, 
in effect, whether the present adminis- 
tration will continue on the negative 
course that has brought repeated costly 
defeats for our country. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that the indi- 
cated article by General Lane may be 
more widely read, I insert it as part of 
my remarks: 

[From Human Events, July 12, 1969] 
SHOULD NIXON CHANGE MILITARY ADVISERS? 
(By Gen. Thomas A. Lane) 

The apologia of Clark M. Clifford pub- 
lished in the July issue of Foreign Affairs 
magazine under the title “A Viet Nam Ap- 
praisal” offers fascinating fare for observers 
of the national scene. He does not tell all, 
but he surely reveals more than he intended. 
He recounts the transformation of Clark 
Clifford from hawk to dove. 

The former secretary of defense is a man of 
many talents. As a young lawyer he had been 
counsel and close adviser to President Tru- 
man. During the Eisenhower years he estab- 
lished a successful law practice. With the 
return of the Democrats to power, he became 
an influential adviser to the Kennedy and 
Johnson Administrations. On March 1, 1968, 
he became secretary of defense. His suave 
political presence has been in service to the 
Democratic party and American industry for 
30 years. 

As a loyal member of the Johnson entou- 
rage, Clifford had accepted the rationale of 
the President’s war policy. Late in 1967 he 
undertook jointly with Gen. Maxwell Taylor 
a special mission to Viet Nam and to our 
Asian allies with a view to increasing allied 
participation in combat operations. Clifford 
was discouraged to find our allies supporting 
the war, but unwilling to increase their com- 
bat participation. 

The reluctance of our allies influenced 
Clifford to question the going justification of 
our war policy. He could not understand that 
our allies were naturally opposed to expend- 
ing their youth in a war of attrition which 
the United States did not want to win, Allied 
spokesmen were too polite to criticize U.S. 
policy as long as the United States was pay- 
ing the bill. Mr. Clifford concluded that world 
conditions had changed! 

Secretary Clifford took office soon after the 
Tet offensive of 1968 which so surprised and 
taxed allied military forces in South Viet 
Nam, Gen. Earle Wheeler, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, had returned from 
Saigon with a request for 200,000 additional 
troops. A special task force chaired by Secre- 
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tary Clifford set to work to plan the force 
increase. The group included Secretaries 
Rusk, Fowler, Katzenbach and Nitze; CIA 
Director Helms; Rostow of the White House 
staff; and Generals Taylor and Wheeler. 

It appeared that the proposed troop in- 
crease would require a reserve call-up; pos- 
sibly wage and price controls and other dis- 
tasteful measures. But Clifford could get no 
assurance that even these measures would 
end the war. He asked the questions which 
a good lawyer should ask. What is our goal? 
How do we get there? What will these 
measures accomplish? 

Clifford received vague and unsatisfactory 
answers to his inquiries. No one could give 
any assurance that the troop increase would 
achieve specific results, not even that the 
situation would be improved when the troop 
increase was made. 

“When I asked for a presentation of the 
military plan for attaining victory in Viet 
Nam,” he writes, “I was told that there was 
no plan fcr victory in the historic American 
sense. Why not? Because our forces were op- 
erating under three major political restric- 
tions: The President had forbidden the in- 
vasion of North Viet Nam because this could 
trigger the mutual assistance pact between 
North Viet Nam and China; the President 
had forbidden the mining of the harbor of 
Haiphong, the principal port through which 
the north received military supplies, because 
a Soviet vessel might be sunk; the Presi- 
dent had forbidden our forces to pursue the 
enemy into Laos and Cambodia, for to do so 
would spread the war, politically and geo- 
graphically, with no discernible advantage. 

“These and other restrictions which pre- 
cluded an all-out, no-holds-barred military 
effort were wisely designed to prevent our 
being drawn into a larger war. We had no 
inclination to recommend to the President 
their cancellation.” 

There it is: government in paralysis! How 
shocking it is to learn that in that brilliant 
company, no one comprehended that the 
presidential restrictions spelled defeat. There 
was no one to demand that the rules of war 
be changed. 

The presidential restrictions may have been 
intended to avoid being drawn into a larger 
war, but they were not designed to that 
purpose. Rather they assured conditions 
necessary for the success of the Soviet-backed 
“war of liberation.” 

It is naive to suppose that Red China 
would risk attack by U.S. air power rather 
than have Ho Chi Minh cease his attacks on 
South Viet Nam. And if the Soviet Union 
chose to enter a mined harbor, why should 
the United States be concerned about the 
consequences? Could no one see a discernible 
advantage in entering Laos and Cambodia to 
defeat the enemy and end the war? 

Secretary Clifford and his company em- 
braced without question these basic errors 
of war policy and sought other resolution 
of the conflict. There is no other solution. 
The substitute for victory is defeat. 

Secretary Clifford reached some strange 
conclusions. People do when they refuse to 
face up to the truth. “I was convinced that 
the military course we were pursuing was 
not only endless, but hopeless.” Right! But 
instead of correcting the military policy, he 
decided to disengage. Why? To reduce Amer- 
ican casualties. Wouldn't South Viet Nam 
then be defeated? No, the increased respon- 
sibility for their own defense would be good 
for them. 

The then-current South Viet Nam mobi- 
lization of 750,000 was equivalent to an 
American mobilization of nine million! Not 
since World War II had we borne such a 
burden. To suppose that South Viet Nam 
could then take over the U.S. combat role 
was preposterous. The arming and equiping 
of the South Viet Nam military forces was 
a good program too long delayed. But an 
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American pull-out when the war was at its 
peak could not be explained with platitudes. 

President Johnson and Clark Clifford 
were well aware that President Kennedy had 
planned in 1963 to set up a coalition govern- 
ment in South Viet Nam and withdraw U.S. 
forces. But after the Vietnamese general 
threw out the Minh junta in January 1964 
and condemned the Minh plan to neutralize 
the country, it became politically infeasible 
to pursue the coalition plan. President John- 
son had to continue our support of the 
South. In 1965 he introduced U.S. combat 
forces to the battle to forestall North Viet- 
namese victory. 

By 1968 the Johnson policy was in disre- 
pute. He was engaged in a war of attrition 
which he seemed powerless to resolve. Cas- 
ualties were mounting. Senators McCarthy 
and Kennedy were attacking the Johnson 
war policy. They talked guardedly but openly 
about imposing a coalition government on 
South Viet Nam. 

Secretary Clifford has concealed this part 
of the story. His decision to turn combat re- 
sponsibility over to South Viet Nam could 
be related only to the Kennedy plan for a 
coalition government. In his examination of 
war policy, his instinct to heal the divisions 
of the Democratic party led him to accept the 
pleading of Ambassador Harriman and others 
that coalition government would offer a face- 
saving formula for United States withdrawal. 

What Clifford brought to the issue was a 
lawyer’s brief which would conceal the be- 
trayal of an ally by pretending that South 
Viet Nam could take over the combat role. 

This is why Clifford and other Democratic 
critics are impatient with President Nixon. 
Having made the decision to pull out, they 
want to do the job as quickly as possible. 
Pull out all combat troops by the end of 
1970, they say. They believe the cry to end 
the fighting, even at the price of sacrificing 
the goal for which so many have died, will 
please the people. 

But President Nixon has not made the 
commitment to impose a coalition govern- 
ment on South Viet Nam. He seems to believe 
that he can build up South Viet Nam to 
defend itself even as South Korea is doing. 
Such a program would allow a gradual and 
controlled reduction of U.S. combat forces. It 
would certainly involve continuing confron- 
tation with the Soviet Union, a prospect dis- 
tasteful to the Democratic doves. 

By persuading President Johnson to his 
thesis of withdrawal, Clifford had bridged 
the gap in the Democratic party. The Presi- 
dent would withdraw from the election cam- 
paign and would start the party on a course 
to diminish its differences about the war. 
Ambassador Harriman, chief architect of the 
Kennedy coalition policy, would become chief 
negotiator in Paris. 

When, after negotiations extending from 
May to October, the North Vietnamese agreed 
to South Vietnamese participation in the 
Paris talks, South Viet Nam demurred at the 
conditions. Clark Clifford was outraged. Sud- 
denly Saigon became responsible for the loss 
of American lives in the war. The secretary 
lost his cool and vented his frustration. 

No doubt the Clifford impatience was re- 
lated to the impending election. The Demo- 
crats needed an apparent breakthrough at 
Paris to help the election of Hubert Hum- 
phrey. Finally, on October 31, President 
Johnson brushed aside the Saigon reserva- 
tions and announced the cessation of all 
bombing of North Viet Nam. It was a grand 
stand play to mislead the American people 
into believing that the war would soon be 
over. It failed, but only narrowly. 

In rationalizing his conversion to with- 
drawal, Secretary Clifford subscribes to some 
patently unrealistic thesis which compro- 
mised the intellectual integrity of his 
analysis. For all his seeming candor, he is no 
less a politician. 
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Clifford argues that a fast withdrawal of 
U.S. combat forces would not jeopardize the 
security of South Viet Nam. He claims that 
our air and sea power could, with the South 
Vietnamese Army, secure the country. He for- 
gets that our intervention with ground com- 
bat forces in 1965 was necessary because air 
and sea power with the South Vietnamese 
Army were not enough. Surely a fast pull-out 
of our forces could reduce the country to 
those straits again. This would be the con- 
dition requisite for coalition government. 

Clifford writes: “There is, in fact, no magic 
and no specific military rationale for the 
number of American troops presently in 
South Viet Nam. The current figure rep- 
resents only the level at which the escala- 
tion stopped.” 

The secretary is quibbling. Of course the 
military strength required to protect a coun- 
try is not subject to precise formulation. But 
to imply that troop strength is not rationally 
related to military requirements is to misrep- 
resent seriously the situation in South Viet 
Nam, 

Clifford expresses the dovish view that “a 
high level of American casualties” is caused 
by our application of maximum military 
effort in South Viet Nam. A former secretary 
of defense should know better. He sustained 
the policy while he was in office. President 
Nixon has correctly ordered Gen. Abrams to 
minimize casualties. It is this purpose which 
requires maximum pressure on the enemy. 
By preventing the enemy from building up 
major forces in the south, Gen. Abrams in- 
creases the security and reduces the casual- 
ties of his own forces. 

Clifford writes: “In the long run, the 
security of the Pacific region will depend 
upon the ability of the countries there to 
meet the legitimate growing demands of their 
people... .” This is misleading cant. The 
security of the region will depend upon the 
capacity of the free countries to repel Com- 
munist aggression. There is no other threat 
to the security of the region. 

He writes further: “We cannot afford to lose 
sight of the fact that this is a limited war, 
for limited aims and employing limited 
power.” This is the familiar and specious 
plea for restraint of U.S. power. Is the inde- 
pendence of an ally a “limited aim”? If the 
enemy raises the price, do we quit? Tell that 
to NATO. This kind of talk is used to conceal 
the confusion of leaders who are intimidated 
by Soviet aggression. 

Perhaps the most significant revelation 
made by Secretary Clifford is the role of our 
military leaders in policy making. If he re- 
ported correctly that Generals Taylor and 
Wheeler accepted without challenge the 
President’s three restrictions on the conduct 
of the war, this is the crux of our continu- 
ing failure in Viet Nam. 

We cannot expect civilian leaders to dis- 
tinguish between sound and disastrous mili- 
tary policy when their top military advisers 
fail to do so. 

This war stems entirely from the three 
presidential restrictions. Without them, there 
would be no war. South Viet Nam could de- 
fend itself with only materiel support. To end 
the war, South Viet Nam must be allowed to 
destroy the aggressors where they are—in 
Laos, Cambodia and North Viet Nam. 

The task can be accomplished without 
risk of Soviet or Red Chinese intervention 
if the operations are soundly projected. It 
is the military responsibility to chart sound 
military policy. 

This observer had assumed that military 
leaders were recommending the denial of 
sanctuary and unrestricted counterattack 
against enemy forces waging war against 
South Viet Nam. It seemed probable that 
these recommendations had been overruled 
by the President on advice of the State 
Department. 

Clark Clifford now tells us that whatever 
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the recommendations of subordinate mili- 
tary commanders in the inner councils of 
government, the top military leaders have 
embraced the presidential restraints as 
“wisely designed to prevent our being drawn 
into a larger war.” He gives the public a new 
view of our Viet Nam tragedy. The senior 
military leaders are responsible. 

It was distinctly the responsibility of the 
military leaders to foresee that the presi- 
dential directives would condemn us and our 
allies to a bloody, endless war of attrition 
which could not be won. 

It was distinctly the military responsibility 
to show that the enemy forces could be de- 
cisively repulsed and defeated when our side 
could strike across the borders at the aggres- 
sors, and that such action would sharply 
reduce force requirements for the defense of 
South Viet Nam. 

It was distinctly the military responsibility 
to show the President that such response, 
clearly authorized in international law, 
would not provoke Soviet or Red Chinese 
intervention as long as the clear consequence 
of such intervention would be war with the 
United States. 

Who else in government is qualified to 
Judge these questions? 

Clark Clifford's article tells us that our 
senior military leaders have failed in their 
duty to the country. They have embraced 
the civilian rationalization of appeasement. 
They have in truth betrayed the political 
leaders whom they thought to accommodate. 

This kind of military default is not rare in 
history. It has caused the fall of nations. 

Abraham Lincoln fired the generals who 
failed. It took him three years to find in 
Grant a general who could win. There aren’t 
many who can. 

In this hour, the tragedy of Viet Nam is 
extended by President Nixon’s retention of 
the Johnson generals. With them, he will 
flounder as Clifford did. 

Presidents Kennedy and Johnson were 
satisfied with losers. Will Richard Nixon con- 
tinue on their course? This is the crucial 
question of American policy today. 


SCHOOLS OF THE URBAN CRISIS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I had the privilege of addressing 
the annual convention of the National 
ten Association in Philadelphia, 

a. 

During the convention, the task force 
on urban education issued a report en- 
titled, “Schools of the Urban Crisis,” 
which I think is worthy of the atten- 
tion of all the Members of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate. It is 
for this reason that I insert the text of 
this report at this point in the RECORD: 

SCHOOLS OF THE URBAN CRISIS 
(Report by Task Force on Urban Education) 
MEMBERS OF THE NEA TASK FORCE ON URBAN 

EDUCATION 

Mrs. Irvamae Applegate, Chairman; Dean, 
School of Education, St. Cloud State College, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 

Oliver W. Lancaster, Vice-Chairman; Office 
of Integration and Intergroup Education, 
Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frederick Bertolaet, Assistant Professor of 


Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 
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Ruth Buehrer, Project Coordinator, Burnet 
Street School, Newark, N.J. 

Mrs. Bessie S. Estell, Principal, Butler Ele- 
mentary School, Birmingham, Ala. 

Jose Garcia, Teacher, Byrd Junior High 
School, Sun Valley, Calif. 

Richard Gousha, Superintendent of 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. Edwin Linville, Principal, W. H. Taft 
High School, New York, N.Y. 

Patrick J. McDonough, Executive Assist- 
ant, American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation, Washington, D.O. 

Robert Martinez, Executive Director, Hills- 
borough County Classroom Teachers Associ- 
ation, Tampa, Fla. 

Mrs. Jane Moody, Job Corps Regional Of- 
fice, San Francisco, Calif. 

Ferguson Rhemm, Teacher, Manual] Arts 
High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Wilson C. Riles, Associate Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and Director of Com- 
pensatory Education, California State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento, 

Daniel Schreiber, Assistant Superintend- 
ent, Bureau of Curriculum Development, 
New York City Board of Education, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

Samuel Shepard, Assistant Superintend- 
ent, St. Louis Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo, 

Mary Helen Swaner, Advisory and Guid- 
ance Counselor, W. H. Adamson High School, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Mrs. Bennetta B. Washington, Director, 
Women’s Centers, Job Corps, Washington, 
D.C. 

Ester Wilfong, President, Washington Ed- 
ucation Association, Seattle, Wash, 


Continuing consultants 


Mario Fantini, Program Officer, Division of 
Education and Research, Ford Foundation, 
New York, N.Y. 

Robert Havighurst, Professor of Education, 
Department of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. 
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PREFACE 


In August 1967, the Executive Committee 
of the National Education Association di- 
rected that the president and executive sec- 
retary of the NEA appoint a high-level 
committee “to develop plans for a forward- 
looking program for education and teachers 
in the big cities” and that this committee 
“recommend a program of action in this 
field . . . as early as possible.” 

In March 1968, the NEA Task Force on 
Urban Education was established and 
charged with a threefold responsibility: (1) 
to identify and explore the most critical 
problems of urban education; (2) to design 
immediate and long-range plans through 
which the 1.1 million-member NEA, in co- 
operation with its departments, 50 state as- 
sociations, and hundreds of large urban lo- 
cals; can most effectively contribute to the 
solution of urban education problems; (3) to 
recommend to other appropriate agencies, 
public and private, contributions they can 
make to help alleviate these problems. 

The Task Force on Urban Education was 
composed of 18 educators, broadly represent- 
ative of the education profession: class- 
room teachers, supervisory and guidance per- 
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sonnel, administrators, college and state 
department of education personnel, as well 
as representatives from the U.S. Office of 
Economic Opportunity. The Task Force mem- 
bers come from major urban areas through- 
out the country. They are people who strug- 
gle daily to improve the character and qual- 
ity of education offered in the schools of our 
cities. 

Because of the magnitude of the problems 
of urban education, the president and execu- 
tive secretary of the NEA specified that this 
Task Force Report be a total NEA endeavor. 
In light of this, five departments contributed 
both staff time and financial assistance, The 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, the Association of Classroom Teachers, 
the Association for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development, the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, and the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals 
enthusiastically supported the work of the 
Task Force. It also received help from the 
NEA Center for Human Relations, the Cen- 
ter for the Study of Instruction, the Division 
of Field Services, the Research Division, other 
NEA departments and divisions, state and 
local affiliates, and interested outside organi- 
zations. Without the help and constant in- 
terest of these groups the Task Force could 
not have done its work with effectiveness or 
in depth. 

The Task Force met several times from 
April 1968 to April 1969, examining re- 
search data and utilizing the services of spe- 
cial consultants, including parents, while de- 
veloping this report. After a year of study 
and thorough deliberation, the Task Force 
formulated recommendations for positive ac- 
tions that the NEA and other appropriate 
agencies should take to improve the condi- 
tions of education in the inner cities of this 
nation. Notable among these is the pro- 
posed creation of an NEA Special Project on 
Urban Education to be responsible for orig- 
inating and coordinating urban education 
activities. The recommendations, together 
with a discussion of the forces in American 
society which make them necessary, appear 
in the following report. 

This report is addressed to the National 
Education Association and its state and 
local affiliates. It will be of use also to other 
educators and citizens concerned about im- 
proving the conditions of urban education. 
The central focus the Task Force has chosen 
is the urban child. Each chapter discusses 
the present problems of urban education, 
what the Task Force sees as desirable, and 
strategies to remove the barriers and bridge 
the gap between the present reality and the 
ideal—the ideal which will allow each urban 
child to develop into a thinking, compas- 
sionate, decision-making human being. 


INTRODUCTION 


This report deals with urban education, or, 
more specifically, with public education in 
urban America. It focuses on the character 
and equality of education oZered to millions 
of poor children—black, Spanish-speaking, 
and white—who inhabit the inner cores of 
our metropolitan areas. These are the chil- 
dren who attend the schools of the urban 
crisis. This report deals with schools: schools 
which are now undergoing a state of un- 
paralleled emergency, suffering from decay, 
neglect, and continuing deterioration. Not 
every school in every large city is facing this 
crisis, but too many schools are. 

Some school systems have undertaken, 
with some success, the reformation of their 
inner-city schools. Nor is the emergency 
confined only to the large cities. Many 
smaller cities with dense concentrations of 
black, Spanish-speaking, and poor white 
children have schools which are embroiled 
in the urban school crisis. This urban crisis 
extends beyond the schools and is inex- 
tricably related to other factors which de- 
termine the quality of life available to the 
citizens of the city. In most of our major 
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cities, housing and job opportunities also 
are inadequate. A poor man who did not re- 
ceive an adequate education and is without 
marketable skills finds himself unable to 
get any job at all or gets one which does 
not pay him enough to provide adequate 
housing, food, or medical assistance for his 
family. His children, already suffering from 
poverty, often attend the inadequate schools 
of the urban crisis. 

By whatever criteria are used, research in- 
dicates that those schools which this report 
deals with are clearly inferior to the other 
schools located within the city or in neigh- 
boring suburbs. One standard of measure- 
ment that can be applied is the availability 
and distribution of the human and physical 
resources which are generally considered es- 
sential factors in education. In comparison 
to other schools, the schools of the urban 
crisis have a greater number of pupils per 
teacher, a smaller amount of money to spend 
per pupil, fewer textbooks and other teach- 
ing materials per pupil, a greater proportion 
of teachers who are not fully certificated, 
a greater proportion of teachers with fewer 
years of experience, and many more older 
school buildings. Criteria involving results 
also illustrate the immensity of the crisis: 
These particular schools have more dropouts, 
more students who read at lower levels and 
perform less well on standardized tests, fewer 
students who graduate from high school, 
fewer who attend college, fewer who get jobs.’ 

There is a cycle of inadequacy, created by 
many factors. As increasing mechanization 
of agriculture drove farm workers, many 
of them black people from the South, to 
seek new livelihoods in the cities, they occu- 
pied the core areas being vacated by middle 
class families, who were beginning to mi- 
grate to the suburbs. In addition, in the 
Southwest, many Mexican-Americans came 
to the cities to seek jobs. Simultaneously, the 
development of technology contributed to 
job scarcity for the unskilled labor market, 
which economic activity shifted to outlying, 
newly developing suburban areas. Racial and 
socioeconomic biases prevented the new ur- 
ban poor from obtaining jobs. 

It must be pointed out that the hearts of 
America’s cities are rich undeveloped ter- 
ritories, as some Americans are aware and 
more are discovering. Beauty is there—grace 
of architectural line, the freshness of tiny 
unexpected parks, imaginatively designed 
gardens created from scanty resources, There 
art lives, in established museums and gal- 
leries, theaters and cinemas, but also in 
storefront playhouses, mural-covered fences 
and buildings, and the studies and studios of 
those whose spirits are nourished by the 
vitality of the city. The life of the city is well- 
known to offer terror and despair, the dullness 
of too little for too long, and the isolation of 
those who have nothing left to give, Little 
noticed are the vitality and self-reliance of 
those who have survived hardship and dan- 
ger and the community of feeling and action 
that is growing from the sharing of new hope. 
The cities offer the possibility of finding new 
ways for Americans to live with one another 
because it is here that one may find the rich- 
ness of the cultural diversity which is Amer- 
ica. 

Our cities, like other parts of the country, 
need good schools. The kind of education 
city children need is good education—edu- 
cation that works. City parents, like other 
parents, want their children to have good 
education. They want their children to be 
prepared to survive and compete as equals in 
our civilization. The schools of the urban 
crisis must offer their students the oppor- 
tunity to construct a self-respect that will 
free them from insecurity. They must offer 
students the opportunity at the end of their 
school experience to choose freely between 
further education and entry into an occupa- 
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tion with a future. The schools must develop 
their students as individuals. 

Schools that do these things are good 
schools, wherever they are located. The prin- 
ciples of good education are constant, but 
their application differs in different environ- 
ments and for different student populations. 
In fact, one of the most basic elements of 
good education is adaptability to the situa- 
tion and the individual student—an element 
all too uncommon in the American educa- 
tional institution and generally lacking in 
the schools of the urban crisis. 

This Task Force recognizes that the 
United States, since its beginnings, has been 
composed of separate and unequal societies. 
There is the Western European society of the 
white majority; there are the societies of the 
black, poor white, Mexican-American, Puerto 
Rican, and Indian minorities, To fulfill the 
principles upon which this country was 
founded, America will have to reform its in- 
stitutions so that all the cultures within it 
will be accorded equal respect; all citizens, 
equal rights. 

The task 

The schools of the urban crisis, as they 
now exist, perpetuate the cycle of poverty, 
the merry-go-round of despair and frustra- 
tion. They consciously or inadvertently con- 
tinue to discriminate against the poor and 
powerless. Many concerned Americans, edu- 
cators and noneducators alike, have already 
taken steps to improve the schools, to eradi- 
cate the inadequacies, and to develop pro- 
grams which will afford the citizens of urban 
America the same opportunities that other 
Americans have. The efforts of those who 
have been trying are commendable. Yet the 
situation remains critical. It is the respon- 
sibility of all those concerned with the fu- 
ture of this nation to accelerate efforts to 
improve inner-city schools. 

America’s central challenge remains: to 
develop its human resources, its children, so 
that they in turn can develop America. 

The urban school crisis is not an isolated 
phenomenon but affects and is affected by 
the education offered in all schools in this 
country, whether suburban or rural. Chil- 
dren frequently come into the urban schools 
from rural areas. Educators frequently come 
into urban schools from suburban or rural 
backgrounds; many hope to leave urban 
schools for positions elsewhere. Too often 
the goals and methods of urban schools 
are based on those developed in suburban 
schools. The children whom these schools 
fail to educate affect schools in other 
areas by their negative impact upon the 
national economy. They are likely to be 
unemployed and thus compete for, rather 
than contribute to, public funds. 

Desegregation 

The students who attend the schools of 
the urban crisis suffer from the effects of 
racial discrimination. Racial strife, mistrust, 
and bigotry affect the schools and all other 
institutions not only in our urban areas but 
in the rest of the country as well.* One of the 
greatest problems facing America is that of 
ending racial and economic discrimination. 

The first step in attacking this problem 
is the eradication of segregation. Forced seg- 
regation of minority groups by the majority 
is the denial of Constitutional rights, as re- 
cent court decisions and common sense indi- 
cate. Desegregation therefore means breaking 
down barriers which limit the freedom and 
opportunity of groups of citizens to exercise 
the privileges ensured by the Constitution. 
Some of these barriers are legal, but most are 
more subtle. Some are de jure; others, de 
facto. In public education, desegregation 
means getting rid of separate and unequal 
schools which are still sanctioned by boards 
of education and state legislatures and which 
prohibit children from multiracial and 
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multicultural experiences. It means breaking 
down housing patterns which arbitrarily 
limit the choices of the poor and the power- 
less, imprisoning them in areas others have 
abandoned and yet control. Opening up 
housing in the suburbs to black citizens also 
means that suburban students will no 
longer be segregated through the design of 
acquiescense of their parents. 

The federal government has taken some 
steps since the 1954 Supreme Court decision, 
yet many people of this country—admin- 
istrators and teachers, public officials, and 
citizens alike—have blocked efforts to remove 
once and for all legal and social barriers 
which impinge upon the rights of minority 
group citizens. It does little good to develop 
desegregation plans for our major cities if 
citizens of a state vote down open-housing 
laws. Recent studies have shown that the 
pace of school desegregation in America has 
been snail-like. The public schools are more 
segregated now than they were in 1954.8 
America seems to be unwilling to accept 
even coexistence; unwilling to provide some 
Americans with the rights all Americans 
are entitled to. When one American suffers, 
all suffer. Denial of justice to one man or 
group is a denial of justice to all men. It 
is in each citizen's interest to work to as- 
sure all Americans the rights to which they 
are entitled under law. 


Integration 


The word integration is frequently used, 
but seldom understood. People say it is essen- 
tial for quality education but rarely define 
either term. Does integration mean giving a 
white child a locker next to a black child? 
Does it mean bussing 60 five-year-olds from 
slum to suburbs? Does it mean hiring one 
Puerto Rican or Mexican-American profes- 
sional staff member to improve the public 
relations image of a school or an education 
association? 

Integration is not only racial but cultural, 
a coming together of different peoples in a 
social, esthetic, emotional, and philosophical 
manner—not a mechanical juxtaposition. It 
is pluralism rather than assimilation, based 
on respect for differences rather than on a 
desire for amalgamation. Respect does not 
try to “save” a person from the “mistaken” 
values that have always guided his life; in- 
tegration is a salad bowl rather than a 
melting pot. 

The kinds of experiences which would 
produce the mutual understanding and re- 
spect that constitutes integration among 
children of different races and backgrounds 
are necessary elements of education for life 
in this nation Such truly integrated ex- 
periences can, furthermore, be provided every 
child of a metropolitan area, no matter how 
culturally isolatcd his situation. 

In cities whose populations are now more 
than 50 percent black, in cities from which 
white parents are fleeing, in suburbs where 
black citizens do not live or are refused 
entrance, there will be schools which are all- 
black and all-white. Good education can and 
must be provided for children and youth in 
these schools: the staff can provide educa- 
tional experiences which lead children to a 
greater understanding and acceptance of all 
of America’s societies. The Task Force be- 
lieves that this understanding would be more 
easily developed through integration of stu- 
dent populations. 

There are many ways to provide integrated 
educational experiences.‘ The school system 
may use one or a combination of the follow- 
ing options or decide upon others: (a) two- 
way bussing, (b) exchange programs involy- 
ing students and teachers, (c) cross-racial 
experiences sponsored by the schools but out- 
side the regular schoo] program, (d) the re- 
drawing of district lines, or (e) the construc- 
tion of educational parks. 

No matter which means citizens choose, the 
Task Force believes that the following princi- 
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ples must serve as a basis for developing an 
effective sequence of integrated experiences. 

The chief purpose of school integration is 
to give each child the opportunity to have 
experiences with children from different cul- 
tural and racial backgrounds. The decisions 
to develop integrated programs must be made 
jointly by the parents of the children in- 
volved. School staffs and teachers organiza- 
tions have a responsibility to inform the 
parents of the educational value of such 
experiences, The parents should have a per- 
manent role in developing and assessing the 
programs and the experiences of their chil- 
dren, The parents of the majority—whether 
black or white or Spanish-speaking—must 
not dictate to the minority group parents. 
Neither should small special interest groups 
dictate to all the others what should be done. 
All should work as partners. 

A child who is going into an integrated 
situation must be provided special assistance 
before he enters it. Children cannot be sub- 
jected to a situation in which they might 
be destroyed as persons psychologically, Chil- 
dren cannot enter situations in which they 
will be subjected to bigotry, hatred, racism. 
The educational experiences provided must 
not reinforce stereotypes but eliminate them. 

Before and during the development of inte- 
grated experiences, the superintendent and 
his staff should provide the faculties involved 
the kinds of experiences which will assist 
them to examine their own racial attitudes 
and make them sensitive to children of dif- 
ferent races and backgrounds. The personnel 
specifically involved in such programs must 
work along with the parents in the planning 
and development of these experiences. 

Desegregation—the destruction of bar- 
riers—and integration—the construction of 
mutual respect—must be accomplished if 
children are to be offered a complete educa- 
tion and the nation is to enjoy a decrease in 
intercultural tension, 


Conclusion 


It is unfortunate that a recipe for good 
education for the children of the urban crisis 
cannot be adapted from the educational pro- 
grams provided in the suburbs with a few 
minor changes made. But the kind of educa- 
tion students need is not being generally 
offered children of any geographic or socio- 
economic region. The health of the national 
economy requires that the schools of America 
prepare students to be self-supporting, to 
contribute to the national income rather 
than to the cost of public services. The sur- 
vival of American democracy requires that 
schools help students become self-respecting 
and self-determined individuals. The need 
for schools that accomplish these things is 
particularly acute among the poor and the 
powerless. 

The children of the urban crisis have & 
right to an education as fully funded and 
carefully planned and carried out as other 
American students. If they are to have an 
equal start at the end of their public school- 
ing, their schools must receive more funds 
and attention than others. But, if they are 
to compete successfully, if they are to sur- 
vive, the funds and the thought and imagi- 
nation must be better spent than in most of 
our schools at present. In four areas which 
determine the quality of education—organi- 
zation, experiences, staffing, financing—the 
Task Force has examined the requirements 
of the schools of the urban crisis and de- 
signed strategies to bridge the gap between 
the real and the ideal, the present and the 
future of urban education in America. 
CHAPTER 1—URBAN SCHOOL REORGANIZATION 

The process by which the schools of the 
urban crisis are governed is increasingly un- 
satisfactory to those groups whom the in- 
stitution affects most. Overgrown and pon- 
derous, most big-city school systems are slow, 
inefficient, and inflexible in operation, Every 
decision or request for action must go 
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through various levels and planes of the 
hierarchy, through forms and red tape which 
remove most traces of uniqueness or urgency. 
Routine supplies may be delivered months, 
even years, after they are ordered. Attempts 
at creative teaching that require materials 
or permission from outside the classroom are 
likely to be stifled because of rigidly ap- 
plied rules, since the system makes so little 
provision for special cases. Unresponsive to 
staff members, the bureaucracy of most big- 
city systems is impervious to the demands 
of parents and can be influenced only with 
difficulty by the school board or superin- 
tendent. 

The system of governance no longer goes 
unchallenged. Because staff members feel 
decisions are made arbitrarily and rules ap- 
ply rigidly in disregard of the uniqueness 
of any individual case, they are frustrated 
and angered. Students are becoming aware 
that an education better suited to their 
needs could be provided if the structure of 
governments permitted. Parents who see their 
children miseducated or uneducated are 
claiming the right of parents in smaller 
school systems—to govern the schools 
through a board that represents their inter- 
ests because they are not competing for 
representation with more powerful cultural 
or economic blocs. The form of governance 
they want is commonly described as “com- 
munity control’; however, “the rhetoric of 
control is more widespread than its prac- 
tice; few parents want to run their schools. 
But they do want something called account- 
ability, where they can look at and assess 
what the schools are accomplishing.” 7 

Many groups agree that the organization of 
urban school systems must be altered if city 
children are to receive suitable and sufficient 
education. But no better pattern has been 
established. New structures of decision mak- 
ing must be developed for each city accord- 
ing to its particular situation. 

In order to reexamine the structure of or- 
ganization of an urban school system, edu- 
cators and citizens must begin to clarify (a) 
the various types of tasks which the schools 
now perform, (b) the levels at which the 
tasks can be carried out most efficiently, and 
(c) the difference between decisions which 
should be public and those which should be 
professional, Decisions about school programs 
and administration should be made at several 
different levels: the local (an individual 
school or cluster of schools), the regional 
(several clusters within a city or crossing 
metropolitan boundaries), the metropolitan, 
the state, the multistate, and the national. 
Although there will, of course, be overlapping 
areas of responsibility among levels and be- 
tween the public and the educational staff, 
the Task Force is concerned with primary 
responsibility. Clear delineation of roles and 
responsibilities is absolutely essential for ur- 
ban school reorganization, in order to pre- 
vent duplication of efforts or abdication of 
responsibility. 

Within the broad criteria established by 
the state and the nation, most decisions 
about the educational experiences children 
receive should be made at a level which can 
involve both the parents and the children 
most directly. Although it is the right of the 
parent and the citizen to make the policy 
and priority decisions about what their chil- 
dren learn, educators and citizens must rea- 
lize that parents do not exercise this right 
in a vacuum. 

The school staff, consulting with parents 
and students, is the logical group to make de- 
cisions about scheduling, teaching methods, 
and so forth.’ At the same time, there must 
be a relationship between state and national 
educational objectives and personal, parental, 
and community ones. The state, which has a 
legal right to intrude into any public school 
system, acts as a check and balance for the 
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public, The city, state, region, or nation may 
conduct programs of research, provide spe- 
cial consultants, and disseminate new ideas 
and developments to the staff and public. 
Teachers organizations have a role in pre- 
senting educational alternatives at each level 
of decision making. 

Educational personnel translate policy into 
program, idea into action. In the individual 
school setting, for example, the parents 
might establish policy and priorities, present 
these to the staff, and ask them to propose 
several alternative ways of getting the job 
done. The parents, then, might decide which 
of these alternatives best fit into the total 
scheme of the school’s priorities and delegate 
authority to the staff to carry out the pro- 
gram. In another situation the parents 
might simply tell the staff to do a particular 
thing without specifying any particular way. 
In either case, the public has a responsibility 
to assess the programs to judge whether they 
are effectively attaining the goals of the 
school. It has a further responsibility to de- 
mand that the programs be changed if they 
are not. 

While education needs the largest possible 
financial base, allocation decisions are made 
most appropriately by public agencies closest 
to home base. Allocations, then, can be used 
to align expenditures with the priorities of 
individual schools and cities. Instead of city- 
wide procurement of supplies, the school may 
want to purchase paper, supplies, and paper- 
backs from a local firm. In this way the 
school can establish better community re- 
lations and, at the same time, obtain needed 
supplies quickly and efficiently. Placing 
greater responsibility and authority for 
spending money within the individual school 
enables persons who are closest to the chil- 
dren's learning situation to translate feelings 
into programs, ideas into action. It allows 
education to be more responsive, more 
accountable, 

One of the greatest problems Americans 
will face as cities are built and rebuilt is 
adequate planning for future school facilities 
to keep pace with jobs and housing and for 
replacing outdated and condemned build- 
ings. The basis for decisions in this case 
obviously must be larger than the individual 
school attendance area. One mammoth prob- 
lem America now faces is urban sprawl, for 
“cities” often embrace many independent 
governing units and often even cross state 
boundaries. The only way we can deal effec- 
tively with this problem will be through 
metropolitan planning, incorporating these 
independent governing units into a cohesive 
group for decision making and action.’ This 
will create another area where educational 
decisions must be made. Involving parents 
will be difficult at this level; but as metro- 
politan governments grow stronger and as 
multistate bodies develop, it will be abso- 
lutely essential to find ways to make these 
units responsive and accountable to parental 
concerns. 

It is at a more local level, however, that the 
difficulties of securing accountability are at 
present being confronted. Proponents of 
school reorganization have developed or are 
calling for plans to decentralize the school 
systems of many of our major cities. This 
drive for decentralization of schools and for 
increased parental involvement is one ele- 
ment of a logical step in the development of 
American democracy. Before the American 
Revolution, decisions were made by mon- 
archs. Ever since the American people won 
the right to govern themselves, the basis of 
decision making has gradually broadened as 
more and more segments of the population 
have obtained the right to vote. In 1920, 
women won the franchise; in the sixties, civil 
rights activities helped to extend voting 
rights to more black people; now the young 
are pressing strongly for the right to vote at 
the age of 18. 

More and more of the people are eligible 
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to vote for the representatives who make de- 
cisions, but the search for more responsive 
government is far from over. Many people 
no longer seem to trust their representatives 
to make policy for them in every area. They 
are demanding an ever-increasing role in 
making the decisions themselves: Emphasis 
is being placed on participatory rather than 
representative democracy, This shift from in- 
direct to direct responsibility for decisions is 
the newest development in the continuing 
attempt of the American people to create a 
just and workable method of governing them- 
selves. 

Several elements in contemporary American 
life explain partially why this step is being 
taken now. During the past 20 years, this 
country has undergone the most rapid and 
thorough technological and social transfor- 
mation in the history of man. Today, sheer 
bigness, expanded population, and increased 
concentrations of people are contributing to 
the feeling of alienation man experiences 
during such periods of rapid change. People 
are, therefore, reaching out to control and 
direct their economic religious, political, and 
social institutions. They are attempting to 
make institutions which were developed dur- 
ing an agricultural or industrial period per- 
form their functions in a technological so- 
ciety. This attempt often must involve 
changes in institutional structures. 

The media explosion has contributed in an 
unprecedented way to the decentralization 
movement in cities throughout the country. 
Media are constantly bringing the actions of 
our representatives and the “products” of 
our institutions into view, and the average 
citizen is unsatisfied. The media have 
brought the institutions so close to us that 
we can see how “remote” they really are. 
They have also illustrated how frighteningly 
inept these institutions are in dealing with 
the problems that society faces today. They 
have made us more sophisticated. They have 
shown the poor and the powerless the riches 
of America, 

The failure of urban schools to educate 
children from all cultures has made the 
schools the main arena in which the battle 
for institutional accountability is being 
fought. Many of the poor parents now believe 
that their children are being controlled and 
sorted by a centralized system which responds 
only to other elements in the population. 
They demand to help make policy for the 
schools which their children attend. Thus 
the demand for school accountability and for 
decentralization is intrinsically connected to 
the movement for participatory democracy 
and self-determination in this country. 


Decentralization 


The Task Force on Urban Education de- 
fines decentralization as a method of dis- 
tributing authority in such a way as to give 
parents, citizens, and local school officials 
greater involvement in or control over the 
educational decisions which affect children.” 
The Task Force supports and endorses this 
concept. It believes that new and different 
efforts must be exerted to create people-cen- 
tered schools, and that decentralization may 
be the best way to accomplish this in urban 
areas." The education profession and the 
community together should assess the prob- 
lems and needs of the children, determine 
educational programs, establish educational 
priorities, develop programs and methods of 
evaluation, and select staff. The Task Force 
urges that thoughtful planning by all of 
those involved precede every attempt to im- 
plement this concept in order to safeguard 
the educational standards and the general 
welfare of students and educators, Individ- 
uals and groups concerned about the future 
of urban children—city and state boards of 
education, individual teachers and adminis- 
trators, education organizations, business 
and community groups—should begin im- 
mediately to examine all aspects of decen- 
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tralization to decide whether this method of 
reorganization is feasible.” 

The Task Force recommends that all those 
initiating and developing decentralized school 
systems closely examine the following ques- 
tions and issues.” 

Although neither the NEA nor any other 
national group can develop one decentrali- 
zation plan that will be applicable to all of 
America’s major cities, we feel a clear re- 
sponsibility to raise some of the relevant 
questions which must be considered. In 
every city it will be essential for all those 
involved and affected by decentralization— 
administrative staffs and teaching personnel, 
city officials, city boards of education, in- 
dividual parents, citizens, community 
groups, and teachers organizations—to ex- 
amine these and other questions with care 
and to agree mutually on the important is- 
sues. There should be widespread participa- 
tion and involvement of all those concerned 
in developing any plans, and every decen- 
tralization plan must be designed to make 
urban schools more responsive and account- 
able to the people they serve. 

A. What size should decentralized school 
districts be? 

One of the major purposes in decentrali- 
zation is to develop adequate ways of involv- 
ing parents and citizens in school decision 
making. All those involved in developing de- 
centralization plans will have to pay parti- 
cular attention to developing patterns of 
participation which will allow the schools to 
respond effectively to the parents of individ- 
ual children and the citizens of particular 
communities. As the Task Force has indi- 
cated, many decisions about educational 
programs may be made most appropriately 
within an individual school no matter what 
size the district may be. 

Ultimately, the size of decentralized school 
districts should be determined by the needs 
and demands of particular communities. 
It will also depend on the definition of the 
term community: the residents of a geo- 
graphic area, an ethnic group, people with 
the same interests and goals, and so forth. 

1, There may be a tendency to separate 
large districts from the city. Districts like 
Harlem, large enough to be “cities” them- 
selves, may wish to secede from the city 
structure completely. Within such districts 
effective community participation would be 
limited by size, and further decentralization 
may be necessary. However, a governing 
board of such a district may be able to be 
more responsive to the needs of citizens, es- 
pecially if the system includes a population 
which is relatively homogeneous. 

2. Another alternative is the development 
of clusters of schools governed by a com- 
munity board. Such a cluster might include 
a high school and its feeder elementary and 
junior high schools; it might involve between 
7,000 and 10,000 students. 

8. The Morgan Community School in 
Washington, D.C., suggests still another 
model—an individual school controlled by 4 
local governing board. 

It is possible that within a city some sec- 
tions of the public are satisfied with the 
present centralized board and will not press 
for community-controlled schools. Thus some 
of the schools might be governed by a central 
board and others by local boards. It is also 
possible that several different-sized ‘‘dis- 
tricts” may develop within a city. (In Wash- 
ington, D.C., the Morgan Board governs one 
school, but the residents of Anacostia are 
developing a governing unit which would 
have jurisdiction over 10 schools.) 

The size of the districts will be important 
in determining other structural arrange- 
ments. For example, a very large district may 
be tied directly to the state, circumventing 
the central board entirely. In other cases, 
schools may receive some service or direction 
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from a central board of education while de- 
veloping governing units within individual 
schools or within clusters of schools. 

B. How will representative lay participa- 
tion be ensured in decentralized school 
systems? 

Decentralized school plans call for involv- 
ing parents and citizens as members of ad- 
visory councils or community school boards. 
Several structures of representation on such 
councils or boards are emerging. 

1. The one constant factor in each plan 
is the presence of a majority of parents on 
the board, Some plans specify that teen-agers 
should be involved; others include business- 
men, educators, and representatives of com- 
munity organizations, The possible advan- 
tages and disadvantages of involving rep- 
resentatives from each of these groups on 
the policy-making boards should be weighed 
carefully, 

2. Most plans provide for the election of 
board members either (a) by the population 
of a specific geographic area, and/or (b) by 
the parents of the school children. 

3. Some plans (ie., San Francisco SEED 
Project) call for the election of individuals 
to a decision-making committee in a partic- 
ular school. Those committees then elect 
some representatives to a coordinating board 
which establishes policies for a cluster of 
schools. The clusters could, in turn, elect 
representatives to participate in citywide 
planning. This model might present a vehicle 
to coordinate decisions from the individual 
school level to the citywide area. 

Participation on boards of education has 
traditionally been restricted to those of our 
citizens who have both money and time. Con- 
sideration might be given to compensating 
members of local governing boards, to paying 
for expenses incurred in participating, and 
to assisting the members to acquire expertise 
and factual information which will enable 
them to govern in fact. 

C. What powers might community boards 
or councils have? 

The specific powers and authority which 
are assumed by such boards or councils will 
be determined by the structural arrange- 
ments developed in each city. Some com- 
munities are demanding authority for setting 
priorities for the school program, allocating 
budget on the basis of these priorities, and 
hiring and firing personnel. They are seek- 
ing such powers within the limits of state 
law, but with a greater degree of freedom 
than centralized boards of education now 
permit. 

Lines of authority and responsibility be- 
tween centralized school boards and com- 
munity boards and between community 
boards and educators must be clearly delin- 
eated. For example: A community board 
might have the responsibility for determin- 
ing program priorities within a school or 
cluster of schools; a central board might con- 
duct research and evaluation for the com- 
munity board; faculty members of an in- 
dividual school might develop several alter- 
natives for implementing a program priority; 
and the community board might then decide 
which among the alternatives is most feasible 
in the light of other priorities. Purchasing 
of some items might be done more easily by a 
central board; purchasing of other items 
might be done more easily by a local board. 

Personnel needs and staff deployment 
should be determined at a local level as much 
as possible. The major responsibility for hir- 
ing and firing personnel might be placed with 
a governing board which has advice from 
the administration and faculty. On the other 
hand, major responsibility might be placed 
with the administrator assisted by the faculty 
and an advisory council. Whoever is respon- 
sible and accountable for personnel decisions 
must have the authority to carry out these 
decisions. 

The following example shows how a com- 
munity board and school staff could work 
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together to hire personnel: New personnel 
are interviewed by the principal and repre- 
sentatives of the faculty and by a personnel 
committee of the board. The principal and 
faculty representatives examine the person's 
professional credentials and competence. The 
board’s personnel committee reviews the ap- 
plicant’s views toward the community and 
the children. If either of the two groups feels 
the applicant is not suited for working in the 
particular school, the person is not hired. 

Procedures for firing personnel must in- 
corporate a system of due process acceptable 
to both the public representatives and the 
professional ones. Basic procedures might be 
developed at a broader level than the indi- 
vidual school. 

If more hiring is done at the individual 
school level, there may be a more satisfactory 
initial assignment of personnel, If a person 
seeks transfer, however, he should receive 
assistance. 

A more centralized agency might be re- 
sponsible for establishing general procedures 
in the area of personnel practices and for 
recruiting personnel. 

D. How should decentralized schools and 
school systems be financed? 

Any discussion of the financing of de- 
centralized school districts must take into 
account the fact that urban school systems 
currently do not have the funds necessary 
to educate children adequately. Decentral- 
izing urban schools without providing each 
district with the resources it needs to con- 
duct programs and pay personnel would be 
tantamount to criminal negligence, 

The base for resources for urban schools 
must be broader than the city—it must in- 
clude both the state and the nation, Plans 
for distributing resources must take into ac- 
count the extra needs of urban areas and 
the fact that proportionately greater 
amounts will be needed by those schools 
which have large numbers of poorer chil- 
dren. 

A decentralized school district, then, will 
have to depend upon a broader area—city, 
metropolis, state, nation—for its revenues. 
However, decisions about how funds will be 
spent should be made as much as possible 
within individual schools or school clusters. 

E, How might decentralization affect pro- 
fessional negotiations? 

In an abstract sense, at least, there is little 
difference between negotiation in a decen- 
tralized school system and most bargaining 
in private industry. The classic bargaining 
pattern provides for hammering out a master 
contract with a nation-wide industry, for 
example, and submitting it to members for 
ratification. However, final acceptance at any 
particular plant of that industry is con- 
tingent upon successful local negotiation 
over relevant local issues, which may vary 
widely from plant to plant because of local 
conditions. Many existing master contracts 
of teacher organizations already provide for 
a mild form of multi-unit bargaining, by re- 
quiring the formation of faculty councils or 
senates in each building or unit. The pur- 
pose of such councils is to resolve local is- 
sues that may arise because of unique con- 
ditions. For this type of bargaining to suc- 
ceed, each local board must fully accept the 
responsibility to bargain with its employees. 

Teacher organizations, then, would con- 
tinue to negotiate. They would, however, 
have to examine which items could be ne- 
gotiated at a centralized level and which 
could be negotiated at a more local level. In 
general, basic salaries and fringe benefits 
might be negotiated at a centralized level 
while decisions relating to educational pro- 
grams might be made at the more local level. 
One of the items which teacher organizations 
might negotiate at the decentralized level 
is the procedure for involving faculty mem- 
bers in decision making within an individual 
school. 

Negotiating under a decentralized plan 
would necessarily involve more members of 
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the teachers organizations. These organiza- 
tions themselves might become restructured 
along the same lines of a decentralization 
plan. They would need to consider and devel- 
op ways to coordinate the expressed needs of 
members in each decentralized district when 
developing a master contract covering a 
larger area. In short, they must find ways to 
be responsive to their own members in the 
decentralized system. 


Conclusion 


The Task Force believes that a careful and 
thoughtful consideration of the above ques- 
tions will be necessary for all school systems 
that attempt to reorganize and reform to 
meet the exigencies of a new and challenging 
century. The real value of the current surge 
toward decentralization and reorganization 
is that it focuses on allowing both parents 
and educators to be a part of the decision- 
making process. The realization of this drive 
toward decentralization and reorganization 
will provide in urban education the pluralism 
that we, as Americans, say we cherish. This 
news system will offer educational alterna- 
tives to parents and educators in our cities 
as well as in our suburbs. It could, in fact, 
save public education in America from ob- 
solescence. 


CHAPTER 2—-THE EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 


The number of students who leave urban 
schools, with or without diplomas, prepared 
neither for further formal schooling nor for 
immediate employment has been repeatedly 
documented. That any students leave any 
schools in this condition is deplorable; when 
the proportion rises above 85 percent, as it 
has done in Harlem, the schools may be re- 
garded as functionally inoperative in prepar- 
ing students for economic self-sufficiency. 
Par from equipping students to support 
themselves in any way at all—let alone 
giving them a choice of occupations—the 
schools of the urban crisis do not teach many 
students even to read or calculate. 

Urban students are deprived, not only of 
useful academic and vocational education 
possible for others to obtain in the educa- 
tional system, but of the kind of educational 
program that develops a child’s confidence 
in his ability and worth—a confidence that is 
necessary for both survival and productive 
participation in our civilizaton.* 

The educational program presently offered 
the children of the urban crisis is suitable 
to neither our time nor their situation. Un- 
til it is replaced by an approprate form and 
content, urban schools will continue to crush 
their students into the mold of social liabili- 
ties. To educate, a school must adapt itself 
to its environment and to the academic, 
psychological, and physical needs of its stu- 
dents. Many urban schools are unique only 
in the degree of their inappropriateness to 
the student population. It is the enormity of 
their irrelevance that makes such schools 
a single, identifiable problem—the most 
pressing problem—of the American educa- 
tional institution today. 


Education for the time 


Emotional Development: The pressures 
and tensions of the present are great; those 
of the next few decades may well be greater. 
Already many Americans do not feel able to 
deal comfortably with the stresses our civil- 
ization presents. To prepare students to func- 
tion competently, our schools must offer 
them sufficient knowledge of the processes 
of emotional response so that they can un- 
derstand their feelings rather than fear 
them. The school situation should present 
the opportunity to practice channeling and 
expressing feelings in ways that will prevent 
inner tensions from accumulating and yet 
keep behavior within the limits set by so- 
ciety. More important, the educational expe- 
rience must provide students with the mate- 
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rials for an enduring self-respect on which 
to rely in times of external stress. 

All the elements of the educational expe- 
rience—staff, curriculum, materials, facili- 
ties—should be organized to contribute to 
the child’s feeling that he is valuable both as 
a member of the human race and as him- 
self—a unique combination of qualities. 
Those in the schools must neither ignore nor 
malign nor patronize any child’s race, cul- 
ture, or background. They must not imply 
that academic or social standing is an accu- 
rate standard of the worth of the individual. 
Rather, the educational experience must en- 
courage each student to value his strengths, 
while considering his weaknesses to be chal- 
lenges, not sins or faults. 

Career Development: Most children in the 
schools today will need to work to support 
themselves as adults. Many will need to seek 
employment as soon as they complete their 
public school education. But employment is 
increasingly scarce for the unskilled; ma- 
chines perform or may even direct physical 
labor, and economy requires that human 
beings perform only the tasks demanding 
more knowledge and skills. If the schools are 
not to contribute to the number of unem- 
ployed citizens, and thereby to all the social 
and personal waste and misery attendant on 
joblessness, they must offer effective pro- 
grams for career development. 

The educational program must first ensure 
that students possess the basic skills re- 
quired for survival in our civilization: the 
ability to read, write, and calculate; to think 
logically; to make decisions; to work with 
others; and to deal with stress. Students 
further need to develop concepts which they 
can apply to a whole cluster of occupations, 
in order to move from one specific job to an- 
other as requirements and demands shift. It 
is the responsibility of the school to keep 
itself constantly informed on occupations 
that are likely to need more, or fewer, em- 
ployees in the near future. For example, be- 
cause of the automation of industry and ag- 
riculture, the present trend is toward a con- 
centration of employment in service-ori- 
ented, rather than good-producing, occupa- 
tions. A close relationship with business and 
industry is essential in vocational programs 
because students must have access to the 
latest machinery and techniques; training on 
obsolete equipment may even prove to be a 
liability to a prospective employee. 

Local business, industry, and government 
and other service agencies can be valuable 
sources of assistance to the schools in pro- 
viding vocational experience; their aid 
should be sought in the selection of suitable 
courses, the planning of course content, and 
the provision of actual working experience. 
Establishment of work-study programs is de- 
sirable for several reasons: Such programs 
permit students who must begin work imme- 
diately after graduation to continue their 
formal education and prepare themselves for 
occupations that offer advancement; they 
provide students the opportunity to observe 
the practice and working conditions in a 
variety of occupations; they maintain a close 
relationship between school and community 
that enables the school to keep its vocational 
program realistic; and they provide the stu- 
dent with contacts in the field he intends to 
enter. Through this last, they provide the 
schools one means of fulfilling what should 
be one of their major responsibilities in voca- 
tional education: student placement and 
follow-up. Neglect of this responsibility 
makes it difficult for the school to determine 
whether it is, in fact, preparing students to 
compete in the job market. Yet this is an 
aspect of its performance that should inter- 
est the school most highly, since unemploy- 
able students become a burden to themselves 
and a threat to the society. The relationship 
between the schools and the employers of the 
community—and beyond—must begin at the 
beginning of the student’s training and con- 
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tinue until he is established 
occupation. 

Individualized Programs: The schools of 
the urban crisis must develop programs of 
individualized instruction. The Task Force 
defines individualized instruction as instruc- 
tion which creates the school situation most 
favorable to the development of each child 
as an independent, self-reliant, self-teach- 
ing, creative individual. Individualized in- 
struction is designed to develop the child’s 
personal and academic potential to a greater 
degree than is possible when learning is pre- 
scribed for groups of students as though they 
were identical. An educational program 
tailored to fit the needs and abilities of each 
student provides him more experience of 
success, thus increasing his self-esteem and 
his willingness to risk further confrontation 
with unknown facts and situations. Giving 
him the length of time, the kind of materials, 
and the method of approach suited to his 
own learning style increases the amount he 
can learn, because his time is not spent grap- 
pling with irrelevancies. 

In a truly individualized program, the hu- 
man skill and development of each child are 
diagnosed. Each child has a program of ac- 
tivities planned with and for him to order 
to reach specific objectives, and assessment 
is conducted to see if the activities have 
assisted the child in meeting those specific 
Objectives. Individualized education is con- 
cerned with behavior and how people feel 
about themselves and others; its objectives 
are behavioral. Children help determine the 
objectives they want ot attain, and they have 
different experiences for accomplishing a 
stated goal. They learn in different environ- 
ments, and their vicarious experiences are 
broadened. Children learn from all types of 
people and mechanisms. They are required 
to spend only as much time acquiring a given 
skill as it takes to demonstrate achievement 
of a desired goal, and then they can establish 
new goals and concentrate on the attainment 
of these. 

This individualized education program is 
designed to ensure that no child leaves school 
without skills enabling him to move into an- 
other productive environment. It includes 
careful and continual diagnosis by both 
teacher and student of what the student 
knows, what he thinks he wants to know, 
how he learns, what he wants to learn, and 
what he is motivated to learn. It involves 
counseling about alternatives in learning, 
recognizing various levels of learning, and 
examining the degree to which learning has 
transfer value, is generalized or synthesized.” 

All the educational experience provided in 
such & program is process-oriented“ The 
child not only learns facts but understands 
and uses the theory, process, reasoning, and 
concepts which go into any discipline. Not 
only do children learn history, they learn how 
to be historians; they not only read the poetry 
of Langston Hughes and T. S. Eliot, they learn 
how to be poets; they not only read and study 
the novels of Saul Bellow and James Baldwin, 
they learn how to become novelists. A child 
does not just study about reason and human- 
ity but incorporates them into his character. 

In many areas of learning, particularly 
where performance goals can be identified 
specifically—as in typing, spelling, or mathe- 
matics—requirements are in terms of achieve- 
ment rather than time. Flexibility in all sub- 
jects and areas of study eliminates the school 
schedule as we now know it. School need not 
begin and end at the same time for all chil- 
dren. On some days students might not even 
attend school. They might go to a museum, 
the mayor’s office, the grocery store, the ball 
park, the newspaper office, the automobile 
factory, the police station. They might even 
take a leave of absence from the school for 
three months or a year. 

Not only instruction, but evaluation can 
be individualized. Testing is used to deter- 
mine to what extent each student under- 
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stands what he has studied rather than how 
many facts he has memorized. Each child is 
compared with his own standards of per- 
formance; class or national standings are not 
considered indicative of the student’s in- 
creasing grasp of concepts and ideas. As the 
school program can be designed to assist the 
child to learn, so the evaluation program can 
be structured to inform the student about the 
nature and extent of his progress. 

Plant and Facilities. Many of the schools 
of the urban crisis were built during the 
last century and are so unsafe for both chil- 
dren and educators that they should be torn 
down. These schools lack many basic items 
which most teachers take for granted: There 
are not enough desks; many of the windows 
are broken; blackboards are falling apart; 
doors will not close; radiators will not work; 
there are no adequate toilet facilities. These 
buildings are also simply too small for the 
number of people they are required to hold.” 

What is worse, structural limitations pro- 
hibit the use of new learning techniques— 
such as large- and small-group instruction, 
independent study, and the use of new 
media—thus making individualized instruc- 
tion impossible. Supplies are equally inade- 
quate. These schools do not even provide 
enough textbooks for the students. 

The Task Force urges that a new and dif- 
ferent view be taken of learning facilities for 
urban students. Facilities for learning may 
extend much farther than the school yard, 
and these should be made more accessible to 
the urban child. School systems do not have 
to wait for more buildings to be built. They 
can rent space in stores, housing projects, 
warehouses, apartment buildings, churches. 
These structures might offer more flexibility 
than many of the present inner-city school 
buildings, 

A school building may represent the great- 
est single investment in a poor city neighbor- 
hood or a poor community. School buildings 
should and will serve many more purposes 
than they do at present. School systems 
should keep buildings open during evenings, 
weekends, and summers. If the schools were 
open, children who have no place at home 
to study could use the classrooms and the 
libraries. Individuals and groups from the 
community, using the school facilities for 
their own projects, would begin to feel a 
sense of participation and ownership toward 
the school which would reduce the fear and 
hostility now created by mutual defensive- 
ness and misunderstanding. The inadequacy 
of many urban school buildings offers the op- 
portunity to exercise a degree of imagination 
and creativity unnecessary in schools whose 
flexibility is built in. 


Education for the situation 


Our country bases its education on a cul- 
ture, traditions, and a set of values inherited 
from Western Europe; it has not incorpo- 
rated the contributions of other groups of 
people who make up the many societies we 
call America.” This basis must be changed. 
In urban schools the black child and the 
Spanish-speaking child must be given mate- 
rials which document their history and their 
uniqueness, Similarly, the white child, as 
well as learning about the achievements of 
his race, must also be offered the perspective 
that learning about other people and other 
races provides. The curriculum of the city 
school must be designed to help the child of 
the urban crisis come to grips with the grim 
reality of his daily life and to present him 
with a future which might be his—rather 
than cause him to cringe with shame because 
of the present or despair of ever attaining 
the future. The curriculum of every school 
must refrain from reinforcing in children 
society's tendency to make judgments about 
the worth of individuals on the basis of 
wealth, possessions, or race. Rather, judg- 
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ments of individual worth must be based 
on the child’s own values and experiences as 
a person and as a member of a particular 
community, Such an approach to curriculum 
must be manifested in materials in all fields 
of study—natural sciences and mathematics 
as well as literature and the social sciences— 
which present realistically and fairly the 
various components of our nation and our 
world. All-white illustrations and examples 
in an arithmetic book are as untruthful and 
as unrealistic as an all-white history of the 
United States. The curriculum must also be 
cosmopolitan in outlook, emphasizing the 
interrelationships among an individual, his 
community, and his world. It must be rele- 
vant to the child’s needs and to the needs of 
society. It must prepare him to perform ef- 
fectively, economically, socially, occupation- 
ally, and psychologically; it must prepare 
him to do this as an individual, a parent, a 
member of a group, a citizen of his country 
and of the world. 


Recommendations 


Despite the poverty of their educational 
programs, the schools of the urban crisis 
present a great challenge, if anyone is will- 
ing to accept it: They offer the opportunity 
for the construction of an entirely new form 
of education unbounded by the restrictions 
which a degree of success has placed on 
other schools. At this point the Task Force 
suggests some directions in which the edu- 
cational experience might be developed. 

1. School staffs, students, and parents 
should participate in the definition of the 
goals and objectives of the schools and re- 
view the current programs offered to accom- 
plish these goals. 

The broad overall goals of the schools must 
be further spelled out in terms of expected 
student behavior, (i.e. operationalized ob- 
jectives). As partners in this process, staff, 
students, and parents must decide what they 
want to happen in the school and examine 
what actually is happening. The school sys- 
tem and the board of education should pro- 
vide time in the school calendar for this 
activity so that it can be carried out on a 
regular and continuing basis. In the review 
of the program the following areas should 
be examined: 

The Curriculum: What is being taught? 

Instructional Methods: How is the curricu- 
lum being taught? How is the school orga- 
nized? 

Materials Used: Are they multi-ethnic? Is 
there wide use of varying materials? 

Learning Problems: What are the major 
difficulties students are experiencing? 

Student Involvement: Are the students 
allowed/encouraged to make decisions about 
their own education? 

Evaluation of Students, Program, and 
Staff: Are the methods and procedures ade- 
quate and accurate? 

School systems should place great em- 
phasis on developing methods of student as- 
sessment which focus on the child's progress 
and not on his ability to meet predetermined 
group norms. Programs should be evaluated 
continually to ensure that they are doing 
what they were designed to do. Every new 
program should have built-in provisions for 
funds to ensure that this evaluation takes 
place. 

2. Individualized approaches to learning 
should be developed, implemented, contin- 
ually evaluated, and refined. 

In each city, boards of education through 
the superintendent and staff, teachers orga- 
nizations, and public and student groups 
should work together to develop a master 
plan for assuring the highest quality of in- 
dividual experiences for each child. State 
departments of education and the U.S. Office 
of Education must provide financial re- 
sources, consultant assistance, and pertinent 
research and information. The NEA should 
provide assistance and leadership to those 
who are attempting to develop such a plan. 
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3. Schools must develop realistic programs 
which recognize that education will be a 
lifelong experience. 

Lifelong productivity in the world of work 
requires periodic retraining, if not continual 
education. In the life span of an individual 
much of his education will occur outside of 
the elementary and secondary school years. 
It may be logical and beneficial for some 
youth to become employed as early as pos- 
sible and then to continue their education 
under the direction of their employer. 
Guidance and counseling services should be 
available to provide placement and follow- 
up services for students moving into jobs, 
technical training programs, universities, 
and colleges. In addition, the school should 
take leadership in helping agencies and in- 
stitutions in the community develop rich 
and varied educational offerings for adults 
of all ages. 

4. High priority must be placed on extend- 
ing, expanding, and improving programs 
available for young children. 

One way to attend to the needs of young 
children would be to establish public kin- 
dergarten and day-care centers; another 
solution would be to establish programs for 
mothers to assist them in providing early 
educational experiences for their children. 
Because youngsters develop concepts of race 
at early ages (i.e., two to four years of age) 
it is extremely important that contacts be 
provided outside segregated neighborhoods. 
This early childhood education should be 
designed to develop in the youngster an abil- 
ity to come to grips with himself honestly 
and to develop a clear perception of other 
people. 

5. The school should provide more assist- 
ance to the urban child, directly or through 
community agencies, to attend to his physi- 
cal well-being. 

Children who are hungry or in need of 
medical or dental care cannot be expected to 
learn in the manner desired by parents, 
teachers, or the community. Consequently, 
the physical needs of our children must be 
met. For example, the school lunch pro- 
gram should be provided for all who need it. 
If medical, dental, and other services are thus 
to be provided by the school, the patrons 
must realize that additional staff and facili- 
ties will need to be provided. 

6. Programs which reflect the true history 
and accomplishments of Afro-Americans, 
American Indians, Mexican-Americans, and 
Puerto Ricans should be incorporated into 
the school program. 

These programs must be available to all 
students, for their importance is as great to 
children from a white neighborhood as those 
from any other. Historians and publishers are 
urged to provide teacher organizations, 
schools, and colleges with information and 
materials which will enable them to develop 
their own programs for all age levels. 

7. Students should be expected to share in 
the responsibility for determining their edu- 
cational program and to participate in mak- 
ing decisions about their own educational 
and human growth. 

School officials and local teachers organi- 
zations should work with students to devise 
strategies to accomplish shared decision mak- 
ing. Teachers have a unique opportunity to 
develop leadership skills in young people, but 
it must not be left to incidental or occasional 
experiences. Student responsibilities must be 
broadened in a deliberate and articulate man- 
ner throughout the entire elementary and 
secondary years. One component of such a 
program might be to have students assist in 
the education of their peers through paired 
learning and cross-age tutoring. 

8. The school should encourage students to 
take an active part in shaping their own 
destinies. 

Schools should recognize the unwillingness 
of young people to accept the errors of the 
past and respond accordingly to the general 
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desire of students to participate in shaping 
their destinies. Two of the forces helping to 
create this change are the surge in black 
awareness and student activism. 

9. The school must work in a cooperative 
manner with young people and the police 
and courts to improve their relationship. 

The relationship between law enforcement 
agencies and youth is disintegrating. Teach- 
ers and other school staff members should 
work with the police to help them improve 
their contacts with young people. Because 
of the natural gravitation of youth into social 
clubs or gangs, teachers should be helped to 
understand the dynamics of the gang and the 
realities of gang life. 

10. Local teacher organizations, urban and 
suburban, should develop an attack on socio- 
economic biases, prejudice, and racism. 

“Shortchanged"” educators, parents, stu- 
dents, and other citizens must be helped to 
respect racial, social, ethnic, and religious 
differences; to appreciate, understand, and 
accept the rich diversity of American life. 
Local affiliates should work with boards of 
education, city officials, and civil rights or- 
ganizations in their own communities—and 
with their counterparts in neighboring com- 
munities—to develop programs which will 
provide truly integrated experiences for 
children. 

11. A wider variety of instructional mate- 
rial- should be made available and used by 
teachers and students. 

Utilization of the products of the new in- 
structional technology should be encouraged. 
These include closed-circuit television, 
teaching machines, talking typewriters, com- 
puter installations, media centers, single- 
concept film packages, and overhead trans- 
parencies. School systems should place 
greater emphasis on using teacher-developed 
and student-developed materials. Assistance 
should be provided to staffs in using or de- 
veloping new materials. and incentives given 
for creative use of materials. For example, 
teachers could be rewarded for preparing 
materials which would be of use to other 
teachers in the city. The schoo] system could 
establish a materials library in each school to 
facilitate the sharing of materials among 
teachers. The teachers association could itself 
establish a materials center and a profes- 
sional library for its members. 

12. Instructional materials used in all 
areas of the curriculum must accurately re- 
flect the different ethnic, economic, racial, 
and social backgrounds and attitudes of 
America's pluralistic composition. 

These materials must be positively related 
to the experientia] backgrounds of children. 
Producers and potential producers of in- 
structional materials must develop materials 
which reflect the above concerns and cease 
to create and distribute ones that do not. 
School systems must purchase only those 
instructional materials which accurately re- 
flect these concerns; teacher organizations 
at the local, state, and national levels must 
insist that only such accurate materials be 
developed and utilized in the scoools. It is 
essential that the materials produced by the 
National Education Association and its affili- 
ates also reflect the true diversity of the 
American heritage. 

13. Condemned buildings and education- 
ally inadequate structures now in use should 
be replaced by facilities which accommodate 
a wide variety of learning experiences for 
all members of the community. 

All new buildings should incorporate the 
latest in architectural design and educa- 
tional technology. These facilities should be 
open during the evenings, weekends and 
summers to provide maximum use. They 
could be used as locations for adult educa- 
tion programs, consumer buying courses, rec- 
reational and cultural programs, and com- 
munity meetings. School systems should 
make better use of existing facilities which 
may not be owned by the city but are located 
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there—museums, colleges and universities, 
business enterprises, and so forth. 

14. Increased attention must be paid to 
the mobility of urban children across arbi- 
trary school boundaries in our large urban 
school systems. 

Among schools which have a high student 
turnover, special efforts should be made to 
coordinate programs and conduct joint social 
and recreational activities so that children 
are disoriented as little as possible by the 
mobility of their families. Administrative 
regulations might be changed to allow chil- 
dren to remain in a particular school when 
their familes move to another neighborhood 
near enough to make transportation arrange- 
ments practical. 


CHAPTER 3-——STAFFING 


The staff, like the program, of the schools 
of the urban crisis represents an intensi- 
fication of the racial, cultural, and educa- 
tional problems plaguing the rest of the 
nation. In most inner-city schools there is 
@ serious deficiency of personnel, in both 
numbers and quality. Many of the teachers 
in these schools are not fully certified and 
have had little or no teaching experience. In 
addition, some of those teachers who have 
formal credentials and experienec are pre- 
vented from being effective because of overt 
or subtle prejudices: They feel that the stu- 
dents are less capable, even less human, 
than others; or they feel that they are 
bearers of a higher civilization that will bring 
the students success and happiness. 

These attitudes, of course, are prevalent in 
our society. Their existence in teachers illus- 
trates how ineffective teacher education in- 
stitutions have been in eradicating them. For 
the most part, inner-city educators have been 
trained in institutions which are middle- 
class oriented, and they have not had much 
exposure as part of their training program 
to persons of different cultural or socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds. Even when this expos- 
ure occurs through student teaching pro- 
grams or other preteaching experiences, 
teachers are not usually helped to interpret, 
analyze, or understand what they see or think 
they see Furthermore, they are often not 
made aware of the beauty, strength, and 
value of other cultures. 

The effectiveness of the many experienced, 
competent, and sensitive teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the schools of the urban 
crisis is limited because of the conditions 
under which they must work. Their salaries 
are in many cases below U.S. Department of 
Labor standards of reasonable comfort. The 
obsolescence and inappropriateness of the 
school program, rigidified by the inflexible 
structure of governance, prevents them from 
working at a level of competence which they 
can respect. Inadequate funding saddles 
them with a dearth of materials and with 
buildings which often are physically hazard- 
ous and which, in any case, make imagina- 
tive and vigorous teaching more, not less 
difficult, 

The schools of the urban crisis must be 
staffed by a corps of educators who possess 
sufficient talent and training to offer stu- 
dents an excellent education. To this end, 
immediate steps must be taken to improve 
the initial preparation as well as the con- 
tinued development of educational personnel. 
It is also imperative that school systems 
improve conditions of work and develop a 
climate in which effective teaching-learn- 
ing can take place. 

The educator 

Urban schools need educators who are 
competent, i.e., sensitive, productive, and 
decisive; educators who demonstrate their 
belief in the real worth of each child, who 
respect children of different racial and 
socioeconomic backgrounds, and who know 
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and respect the values and customs of these 
backgrounds. Schools need educators who are 
themselves secure. Prospective educators and 
those who are currently in service must be 
continually provided experience and knowl- 
edge that will enable them to be aware of 
their own emotions and reactions. It is cru- 
cially important, furthermore, that educators 
have opportunities for self-renewal, for relief 
from the tensions and frustrations that ac- 
company them daily. 

An educator should be able to facilitate 
learning, or assist the child to think logically, 
as well as to understand and express his inner 
feelings. He should be able to establish and 
work comfortably in different kinds of learn- 
ing situations—small groups and large, 
within the school setting or outside it. He 
must recognize that learning takes place all 
the time, wherever the child is; and that 
to affect the student positively, the school 
must work with, not against, the teachers 
and classrooms of the home and the street. 
The teacher must be willing and able to use 
the questions and suggestions of parents to 
improve his own method of approaching stu- 
dents. Similarly, he must be able to use 
various kinds of materials—traditional, 
newly developed, and available in the com- 
munity or created by students, parents, or 
other staff members. 

It is, therefore, necessary that the teacher 
be able to understand and make himself 
understood among the people of the school 
and community. He must understand the 
primary language of the students and com- 
munity and avoid using professional argot, 
which will mark him as defensive and in- 
secure. He must know how his own words 
and actions will be interpreted. A sensible 
and productive idea inaccurately expressed 
may appear patronizing or defensive and 
create hostility or disdain in the listener. 
The educator in the urban school must not 
be horrified by either the students’ language 
or their experiences and feelings. He should 
be able to communicate and work not only 
with students but with other educators, spe- 
cialists, parents, aides, and administrators. 
The principal and teachers of an urban 
school must be able to carry on the impor- 
tant process of communication with the 
total community in which they work. 

To prepare students for the world in which 
they will live as adults, educators must un- 
ceasingly search for new answers to old ques- 
tions, be thoroughly familiar with their 
areas of specialization, and keep themselves 
informed of new developments in the prac- 
tice of teaching, They must be able to help 
students inquire rather than memorize. 
Teaching means assisting students in setting 
aims and goals, raising questions, developing 
hypotheses, testing solutions, noticing the 
people and the world around them, Teaching 
means encouraging students to solve prob- 
lems effectively and to examine all hy- 
potheses rigorously. 

Educators must also know and understand 
the learning process. Each teacher should 
know how children learn, He should recog- 
nize that learning is not the same for all. 
He should know the place of drill and repeti- 
tion and basic skills in the learning process. 
His role is to help the students use their 
own minds, develop their owm reasoning 
powers so that they can differentiate be- 
tween the relevant and the irrelevant. His 
goal is to help the students recognize their 
own insights as different and valuable per- 
ceptions even though greater minds might 
have seen more clearly. 

If our educational programs are to pro- 
vide each student the education that will 
most benefit him, educators must under- 
stand and use a process which includes the 
elements of (a) diagnosing, (b) planning, 
and (c) evaluating.“ The competent educator 
using this process will recognize the differ- 
ence between a temporary and a permanent 
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need in a child. He will recognize the differ- 
ence between what one child needs and what 
an entire group of children need. He will 
know what to look for when observing each 
child: Is the child falling asleep, fighting, 
whining, angry? He will be able to distinguish 
between healthy behavior and symptoms of 
emotional illness. He will observe how a child 
attacks a problem. He will look, listen, ask 
questions, and remember what he heard and 
saw. Once he collects these data, he will or- 
ganize, analyze, and separate the relevant 
from the irrelevant, planning possible ways 
to meet a particular child’s needs and prob- 
lems. 

After this necessary diagnosis, he is ready 
to prescribe; so he sets goals and objectives 
involving all students individually and as a 
group; selects and organizes people, mate- 
rials, and content to meet the goals; and con- 
ducts activities. He will also set limits, iden- 
tify and interpret expectations, and know 
the purpose of all the activities and their 
relationship to the goals. The educator will 
ensure adequate supervision, use materials 
and activities as creatively as possible, and 
heip the children to help one another. He 
will know when to stop an activity and when 
to begin one; he will understand how to 
make a transition from one activity to an- 
other. He will know when the goal of an 
activity has been achieved because he will 
know what evidence shows him that it has 
been achieved. 

The competent educator using this three- 
part process will know exactly what to eval- 
uate. (1) Did the child accomplish the task 
or activity successfully? (2) Was the activity 
relevant to the objective? (3) Was the ob- 
jective appropriate for the child? He will 
define what is being evaluated and select 
appropriate criteria for measurement. He 
will involve the child in self-evaluation, use 
consultants, observe the behavior of the child, 
and evaluate his own behavior as a teacher. 
After all these data, he will interpret the 
results, knowing what to accept or reject, 
compare his assessment with that of the 
child, recognize unrealistic goals, and judge 
the cause of success or failure as objectively 
as possible. 

The Education of the Educator: If teacher 
education programs in colleges and univer- 
sities are to prepare teachers who are capable 
of developing students into thinking human 
beings, radical changes are needed in both 
the content and the organization of present 
programs.” An individual who wishes to be- 
come a teacher must be treated as an in- 
dividual: His strengths and weaknesses must 
be diagnosed, and he must receive experi- 
ences planned with and for him. Just as be- 
havioral objectives must be developed for 
each child, they must also be developed for 
teachers in training. Young men and women 
who plan to enter teaching must be evaluated 
on the basis of their possession of certain 
skills, as well as on how much they know 
about philosophies and psychologies of learn- 
ing and teaching, child development, and 
subject matter fields. They must be far more 
involved in making vital decisions about 
their college programs than are today’s stu- 
dents. They must have opportunities to de- 
cide, choose, make mistakes; thus they will 
learn how to make wise decisions. 

A teacher in the schools of the urban crisis 
cannot be really effective unless he derives 
from study and from his own experience 
sufficient knowledge and understanding of 
urban sociology, anthropology, and behavior- 
al psychology to have some insight into the 
values and the goals of his children and 
their families. He must understand the effect 
of the environment on the learning styles 
of students. Educators must never forget 
that if they treat a child as one who cannot 
learn anything, it is unlikely that they will 
ever teach him anything worth learning. 
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Ways must be found to determine and de- 
velop a prospective teacher’s ability to under- 
stand and accept people of different races 
and socioeconomic classes. Preparation pro- 
grams must give every prospective educator 
the opportunity to work with children of dif- 
ferent races and backgrounds and thus to 
attain a perspective and an openness which 
will be valuable not only in his teaching but 
in his life.“ 

His program of preparation must focus 
heavily on the development of teaching be- 
havior and skills. He needs experience in 
setting objectives, deciding what behavior is 
appropriate in a given situation, and practic- 
ing that behavior in both real and simulated 
situations. Part of his preparation should 
deal with developing research skills and the- 
ory—the concepts which will enable him to 
interpret what he sees and does; to analyze, 
conceptualize, plan, and adapt theory to 
present situations as well as to future ones. 
Another part of his preparation should teach 
him how to work with adults in various 
roles in the learning process. He needs ex- 
perience in working with parents, aides, and 
other teachers to enable him to teach more 
effectively in concrete situations. He’ also 
needs to be familiar with community agen- 
cies and how they affect children. 

A much closer relationship must be devel- 
oped between the colleges which prepare 
teachers and the urban schools in which they 
will teach.” Urban school systems and edu- 
cators must work with college personnel to 
ensure the development of courses which will 
be helpful. College professors must from time 
to time teach in urban schools in order to 
become more sensitive to the needs of future 
teachers. Teacher education must become a 
continuing process. The lines between selec- 
tion, initial preparation, induction into the 
profession, and graduate and continuing ed- 
ucation should disappear. Entrance into the 
profession must be based on an evaluation of 
an individual's ability to perform specific ac- 
tions and his potential for improving his 
abilities. Similarly, judgment of competency 
must be based on performance, on what one 
does rather than only on what one knows. 
Since competency is not a static thing, op- 
portunities for an educator’s continued 
growth should be maximized. Educators, too, 
need career guidance to assist them in plan- 
ning their professional development.” 

The Environment of the Educator: Im- 
provements must be made in the climate and 
organization of urban schools. 

For high morale, teachers need a feeling 
of achievement, of success in the task they 
regard as all important. Teachers need pro- 
fessional help when they encounter serious 
adjustment problems in their classes. They 
need adequate instructional materials and 
assistance from administrators and super- 
visors. They need relief from time-consum- 
ing clerical and housekeeping chores that can 
be performed by others. They need good 
working conditions, including opportunity 
for a breathing spell in the course of a long 
and strenuous day. Above all, they want their 
superintendents and principals to respect 
them as people and treat them as fellow- 
professionals. No amount of lecturing on the 
importance of teaching means much to the 
young person who is treated as a hired hand 
by a petty bureaucrat, regardless of whether 
the pettiness is shown by a principal, by a 
supervisor, or by a clerk in the superintend- 
ent’s office. If we want teachers to feel that 
they are professionals, they must be treated 
as professionals.** 

Within the school, many different people 
perform many different tasks. Just as each 
child is unique, so too is each educator. The 
child should be the center of the educational 
program; and each person on the staff—the 
janitor, the principal, the aides, the secre- 
tary, the teacher, the specialist—must be 
allowed to work in a way in which he can 
best contribute his unique skills to the edu- 
cation of each individual child. 
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Educators need more time to teach, plan, 
learn, make decisions, and talk with col- 
leagues and students. They must spend a far 
greater part of the school day in planning 
and learning. It has been said that from 15 
to 20 percent of the teacher’s time should be 
spent in self-learning. That is, he must 
continually educate himself by studying the 
insights offered by his classroom teaching 
and by designing experiences to provide 
needed insights, For years, of course, lip sery- 
ice has been paid to this belief. If change is 
to take place in urban schools, however, we 
cannot continue “business as usual”: We 
must begin by freeing our teachers so they 
can begin developing and instituting needed 
improvements. Individual educators must 
assume a far greater decision-making role in 
determining what methods of instruction 
and what resources they will use. Further- 
more, they must have the skills and emo- 
tional strength necessary to work for im- 
provement of the program and continuous 
reorganization of the school and school 
system. 

During the coming years, teachers will be 
demanding higher salaries. The Task Force 
believes that this is inevitable and fitting. 
Teachers must be paid more. A competent 
staff is the most important factor in the edu- 
cation of children. If education is to be ac- 
corded high priority in this country, it can 
no longer be financed by paying educators 
poorly and then expecting Mr. Chips-like 
performances. Rising expectations of edu- 
cators must be taken into account in the 
staffing of urban schools. 


Recommendations 


Recruiting, preparing, and retraining com- 
petent educational personnel is essential if 
the schools of the urban crisis are to develop 
adequate educational programs. School sys- 
tems, state departments of education, state 
professional standards commissions, the fed- 
eral government, the various accrediting 
agencies, and the universities which train 
educators should all assume greater respon- 
sibilities toward this end. Educators them- 
selves, through their national, state, and 
local organizations, bear grave responsibility 
for promoting actions which will ensure that 
the schools of the urban crisis do secure, 
support, and retain the kinds of competent 
personnel they need—skilled and sensitive 
educators who are committed to providing 
the kind of education necessary for the sur- 
vival of urban youth. 

The Task Force makes the following rec- 
ommendations to the above groups: 

1. Greater freedom and decision-making 
responsibility should be placed with teachers 
and administrators in individual schools 
throughout the city. 

The staffs of these schools should have the 
opportunity to plan at regular intervals and 
implement new programs which meet the 
needs of children in particular schools. 

2. Overburdened teachers and administra- 
tors should receive more assistance from 
nonprofessional personnel who are capable of 
performing many of the tasks which teachers 
and administrators must now assume. 

Introduction of new personnel must, of 
course, be accompanied by adequate training 
and continued training programs which in- 
volve the professionals as well as the non- 
professionals, School systems should develop 
programs which encourage nonprofessional 
staff members to move into careers in the 
education profession. 

8. Special emphasis should be placed on 
assisting new and beginning urban teachers. 

teachers should not be asked to 
assume the same amount or type of respon- 
sibility that experienced teachers have, and 
they should be provided with a great deal 
more assistance during their first year of 
teaching. Orientation programs for new and 
beginning teachers could be held before the 
beginning of the school year, with follow-up 
programs held intermittently throughout 
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the year. Such programs might involve ex- 
perienced teachers as well. The staff should 
be paid for attending such programs. 

4. School systems should sponsor and pay 
for extensive inservice staff training pro- 
grams. 

These programs should be broad in scope, 
Principals, teachers, and specialists should 
decide what kinds of programs they need, 
and the school systems should provide pro- 
grams that are designed and initiated to 
meet those expressed needs. In-service train- 
ing should be considered a regular part of 
the educator’s job, and school personnel 
should receive time and remuneration for 
attendance at such programs. These programs 
should draw more upon the skills and ex- 
pertise of the faculty members of individual 
schools and people with special skills who 
live in the community, as well as college 
personnel and other consultants. Many more 
opportunities must be provided for teachers 
to visit other schools and cities, attend pro- 
fessional conferences, and do other things 
which would give them new ideas and 
strengthen their professional competence. 

5. There should be widespread staff in- 
volvement in developing staff evaluation 
techniques, Evaluation should be used to im- 
prove rather than to criticize or condemn 
the teacher's performance. 

Schools must provide the time and the re- 
sources necessary for staffs to improve their 
performance, The evaluation techniques used 
should measure both the educator’s teaching 
skills and his personal relationship with the 
children and with other staff members. 

6. Urban school systems and teacher edu- 
cation institutions should develop closer ties 
in order to develop more effective preservice 
training programs in the colleges and in- 
service training programs in the school 
systems. 

Institutions which prepare undergrad- 
uates for careers in education should place 
a far greater emphasis on selecting and pre- 
paring persons who are capable of working 
in inner-city schools. Their programs should 
be geared toward providing these persons 
with the teaching skills and sensitivities they 
will need to be effective. Opportunities must 
be presented for them to understand and 
come into contact with people who live in 
the inner city. Colleges could establish pro- 
grams which involve the students in sum- 
mer jobs in the inner city or participation 
with an inner-city school staff as aides or 
assistants. In college programs, emphasis 
should be placed on a person's ability to per- 
form specific teaching behaviors. The pro- 
grams themselves must provide for far 
greater student responsibility and decision- 
making involvement. 

Graduate programs aimed at preparing 
teachers to work in inner-city school situa- 
tions should be improved and expanded. The 
federal government should increase appro- 
priation to the Teacher Corps. School sys- 
tems and universities should cooperatively 
develop Master of Arts in Teaching programs 
to recruit and train capable personnel who 
have not had undergraduate training in 
teacher education for educational careers. 

7. School systems should initiate programs 
which will provide incentives and induce- 
ments for attracting capable and competent 
persons to enter urban school] systems. 

One type of program would be an arrange- 
ment whereby the school system hired a be- 
ginning teacher, in cooperation with the 
university developed a special graduate train- 
ing program tailored to his needs, and paid 
for the teacher’s graduate training. Another 
program would be the recruitment of re- 
turned Peace Corps and VISTA workers, ac- 
companied by special orlentation and train- 
ing programs. There could be programs es- 
tablished which focus on hiring and prepar- 
ing persons who have college degrees and 
have been employed in other fields but who 
now want to enter the teaching profession 
(especially women who wish to enter teach- 
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ing after their children have grown up). An- 
other approach would be to send young, at- 
tractive, articulate teachers from the school 
system to recruit additional staff members 
from colleges and universities, 

8. Provisions should be made in retire- 
ment and benefit programs and certification 
laws which will allow competent personnel 
to move into inner-city school situations 
without losing status or benefits, 

Local and state education associations 
should examine benefit programs and certi- 
fication and licensing requirements and 
should negotiate agreements or establish the 
legislation necessary to make the required 
changes. State departments of education and 
school systems should review existing regula- 
tions and change them as necessary. 

9. More representatives of ethnic and racial 
minority groups must be employed in pro- 
fessional and executive staff positions in all 
phases of education. 

State and local education associations must 
make a special effort to ensure that these 
representatives serve on appointed or elected 
governing boards, policy-making groups, 
committees, and commissions. The NEA, as 
well as working with its state and local af- 
filiates toward this goal, must also improve 
its own employment policies and appoint- 
ment procedures, 

10, All segments of the education profes- 
sion must receive training and experiences 
which will enable them to work effectively 
with parent, citizen, and community groups. 

Boards of education; local, state, and na- 
tional teachers organizations; colleges; and 
state departments of education should estab- 
lish such programs for their personnel. 

11. Persons within each community who 
are not now involved in the formal educa- 
tional process but who have special skills— 
mothers, businessmen, industrialists, retired 
people, artists, electricians, plumbers, and 
others—should be included in the on-going 
educational program. 

School systems should encourage and in- 
terest their staffs in using these resource per- 
sons. The school staff should have the free- 
dom to decide how such personnel can best 
be used to augment the school program. 


CHAPTER 4-——FINANCING URBAN EDUCATION 


Money—much more money—is needed to 
provide the children of American cities with 
the education they must have. Money alone 
will not solve the problems, but without 
money most of the problems cannot be solved. 
Money is needed to make reality of the edu- 
cation programs which the children of the 
urban crisis deserve. Without sufficient 
funds—-ideas, plans, and possible solutions 
to problems remain untried or, at best, im- 
plemented on a limited and inadequate basis. 
The goals that have been outlined in the pre- 
ceding chapters of this report cannot be effec- 
tively pursued without a solid foundation of 
financial support. 

Money for urban education must be pro- 
vided on such a scale and in such a way as 
to meet recognized needs. The amount of 
funds must be geared to the purposes they 
are intended to serve; the purposes should 
not be adjusted to fit funds readily available. 
Tailoring educational programs to fit exist- 
ing funds results in a series of seemingly 
small educational economies which rapidly 
compound into educational disaster. The fi- 
nancial needs of schools of the urban crisis 
are too pressing to receive less than full sup- 
port. 

Nor can money do the job assigned to it 
unless the needs it must serve are properly 
understood. Financing programs of secondary 
importance while neglecting primary needs, 
funding the obvious costs of a program but 
overlooking essential auxiliary costs, failing 
to recognize the need for planning procedures 
that will ensure effective use of funds—all 
leave the problems unsolved and waste the 
money that was allocated to solve them. Ef- 
fective financing involves procedures both for 
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acquiring sufficient funds and for directing 
the funds to the proper purposes, 

Therefore, in considering the financing of 
urban education, it is necessary to give at- 
tention both to the needs for which funds 
must be provided and to the means of provid- 
ing these funds. 

The financial needs of urban education can 
be divided into two broad categories: rem- 
edies for problems of the past and responses 
to the challenge of the future. The foremost 
need for funds is to corect the deficiencies 
of the past and upgrade the regular educa- 
tional program to the level of the best prac- 
tices of contemporary education, In addition, 
it is necessary to develop new types of pro- 
grams and apply new approaches and tech- 
niques to meet the special needs created by 
recent changes in the urban community. Pro- 
viding funds adequate to the total financial 
need of urban education requires utilization 
of all three sources of financial support— 
federal, state, and local—in an appropriate 
and equitable manner. Suitable procedures 
need to be used for securing the input of 
sufficient funds into urban school systems 
and for securing the application of these 
funds to the specific needs of various com- 
munities within urban school systems. 


Remedies for problems of the past 


The major financial need of the schools 
of the urban crisis is a massive injection 
of funds to raise the regular educational pro- 
gram to a satisfactory level. There are certain 
things which any school system must pro- 
vide if it is to offer an educational program 
to students: teachers, classrooms, equipment 
and supplies, pupil transportation, and other 
such basic services. Schools of the urban 
crisis must Lave the funds to provide these 
for the number and kind of students they 
have today, in accordance with today’s edu- 
cational standards, and at today’s prices. 
However, years of neglect have produced a 
situation in which the schools of the urban 
crisis have fallen behind.™ Pressure to econ- 
omize, the temptation to postpone solving 
problems in the mistaken belief that time 
would solve them, and failure to foresee fu- 
ture developments have resulted in a gradual 
decline which now leaves the regular educa- 
tional program of the city schools below 
minimum acceptable standards. To make up 
for this lapse, a great deal of money is needed, 
and it is needed at once. Even small changes 
will be costly, and important changes will 
be more costly; but not to change would be 
disastrous. The problem is not one that can 
be solved gradually—by putting in small 
amounts over a period of time. Unless the 
schools of the urban crisis receive an infusion 
of funds sufficient to catch up to where they 
should be, they will fall farther and farther 
behind. Without such a first step, other 
measures to finance the education of city 
children will be futile. 

Once the accumulated deficiencies of the 
past have been remedied, the urban schools 
must have the means to maintain a regular 
educational program at a desirable level. Un- 
less the funds are forthcoming to provide the 
essential elements of the educational pro- 
gram, the urban schools will again begin to 
fall behind and the pattern of decline will 
repeat itself, The most crucial of these essen- 
tial elements is the teacher. To recruit and 
retain qualified teachers in urban schools, 
funds must be available to offer competitive 
salaries. To realize the objectives of reduced 
class size and individualized instruction, city 
schools must have enough money to employ 
enough teachers for their pupils. 

Funds must also be available to maintain 
suitable school facilities. At present many 
urban school buildings are inadequate: some 
because of structural unsoundness; others 
because, although structurally sound, they 
are unsuited to the types of programs which 
urban pupils need today. City schools must 
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have the means to replace such outdated 
facilities and to add new facilities when and 
where they are needed. 

Urban schools must also have the funds to 
provide pupil transportation services neces- 
sitated by the changed physical and social 
make-up of the cities, which has created 
dangers to the safety of children on their 
way to and from school and has produced an 
environment of cultural isolation inimical 
to the best education. All these pupil serv- 
ices will require, on a continuing basis, the 
input of more funds than are currently 
being expended for such aspects of urban 
education. 

However, in spite of present deficiencies, 
not all the needs of urban education have 
been neglected. Ideas and possible solutions 
do exist. Experimental and enrichment pro- 
grams have been developed, and some have 
been put into operation on a limited basis. 
Frequently, however, lack of resources has 
prevented their full and effecive implemen- 
tation. One major obstacle to the success of 
such programs is the tendency to sacrifice 
existing programs for the sake of adding new 
ones. Experimental programs which are al- 
ready in operation and show promise of suc- 
cess should receive continued financing and 
not be forced out of existence by the funding 
of new and more favored, but as yet untried 
and unproven, experiments. 

Another financial problem of experimental 
programs is failure to fund the total cost of 
the program." A successful educational pro- 
gram requires a curriculum, sufficient space 
in a school building, appropriate staff, and 
supplies. If funds are provided for curricu- 
lum and supplies but not for the building 
and staff, a school that is already over- 
crowded and understaffed will not be able to 
implement the program. In funding experi- 
mental programs, it is particularly important 
to recognize the initial costs of preparing for 
and launching a new program. A new pro- 
gram cannot be introduced into a school 
overnight and begin functioning immedi- 
ately. The present staff may not be trained 
to operate the new program, and other ar- 
rangements may be needed before it can be 
started. Time and money should be allowed 
to provide for these preparations in advance 
of initiating the program. 

It is also important to recognize the need 
for maintaining experimental programs at a 
level beyond the regular program of the 
schools. Experimental programs often begin 
well, but in succeeding years the funds de- 
voted to them are not increased sufficiently 
to permit them to continue in the status of 
experimental programs. When rising costs 
require an increase in the funds devoted to 
the regular program, a comparable increase 
in funds for the experimental program is fre- 
quently denied. Thus the distance between 
the experimental and the regular program 
begins to narrow and eventually reaches a 
point where the experimental program does 
not have the resources to do anything more 
than or different from the regular school 
program. 

In addition, funds are needed to apply suc- 
cessful experiments on a wider basis so that 
their benefits will reach more children. The 
purpose of an experimental program is as a 
preliminary test. If the program is never im- 
plemented beyond the preliminary small- 
scale test, the purpose of the experiment is 
defeated and the majority of the pupils for 
whom it was intended never benefit from it. 
Increased funds need to be devoted to experi- 
mental programs of proven value so that they 
can be expanded to include greater numbers 
of children. 


Responses to the challenge of the future 


Although additional funds can do much to 
improve urban education within the frame- 
work of existing programs, much more is 
needed to provide for the special needs of 
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the inner-city community and its children. 
Socioeconomic conditions in the inner city 
make it necessary for the school to go out- 
side the limits of the regular educational pro- 
gram and provide additional services with- 
out which education cannot accomplish its 
ends. Many needs which in communities with 
more money and more leisure are met by 
citizens and families at their own expense 
must be financed from public funds for resi- 
dents of inner-city areas. Funds for city 
schools must be sufficient to provide for ex- 
tending the school day, school week, and 
school year to compensate for lack of educa- 
tional and recreational opportunities with 
suitable supervision for children during out- 
of-school hours, Similarly, more funds are 
needed to expand school services to include 
younger and older age groups through pro- 
viding day care for pre-school-age children 
and developing the school as a community 
center for the adults of the community. Aux- 
iliary services, such as health and nutritional 
programs for children whose parents cannot 
afford to provide these adequately, are other 
needs that should be met by the inner-city 
school system. 

Other new areas of operation important 
to urban school systems also require financ- 
ing. Among the most important are research 
and staff development. The need for educa- 
tional programs developed at the local level 
to meet the specific needs of the urban com- 
munity requires an extensive research oper- 
ation staffed with qualified personnel to pro- 
vide scientific analysis and evaluation. The 
demands on teachers and other professional 
staff members to implement new programs 
and respond to special needs of urban chil- 
dren make it necessary for the school system 
to provide special training to equip them for 
these tasks. Urban school systems should be 
undertaking extensive work in both these 
areas and need to receive funds specifically 
earmarked for these purposes. 


Municipal overburden 


The special and extensive needs of urban 
education described in the preceding chap- 
ters demand a greatly increased input of 
funds by local, state, and federal govern- 
ments. City school districts alone do not have 
sufficient resources to effect the necessary 
changes and take on the new responsibilities 
they must meet. Not only do cities have ex- 
traordinary needs in the area of education, 
but the proportion of resources that they 
can devote to education is restricted by the 
need for other public services created by the 
concentration of population. The conditions 
of urban life require provision of extensive 
police and fire protection, water and sewage 
systems, and other services at public expense. 
In addition, the changing composition of the 
urban population has increased the need for 
welfare assistance provided at city expense. 
All these public services consume municipal 
revenue and limit the local funds available 
for education,” 

The special financial needs of cities should 
be recognized in providing state and federal 
aid to urban education, Just as sparsely pop- 
ulated areas have difficulty in amassing 
enough resources to provide an adequate edu- 
cational program, so population density in 
cities creates financial problems which inhibit 
the development of an adequate educational 
program. It is necessary to compensate for 
both types of limitations and to distribute 
funds so as to achieve an optimum relation- 
ship between the extent of population and 
the amount of resources for an area. To 
achieve this, the higher cost of sparsity and 
density should be recognized in a double- 
ended approach to educational costs which 
will give appropriate weight to the special 
financial problems produced by the popula- 
tion density of urban areas. 


State distribution formulas 


Present formulas for the distribution of 
state funds to local school districts do not 
take account of special urban needs. These 
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formulas are based on two factors: the edu- 
cational need of the local district and the 
financial ability of the local district. Tradi- 
tionally, need has been measured in terms of 
the number of children in the district and 
ability in terms of the assessed valuation per 
pupil enrolled in schools, These measures do 
not respond adequately to the urban situa- 
tion as it exists today. 

In considering the need of urban school 
districts, the number of pupils alone does not 
reflect the magnitude of the educational task 
to be fulfilled. It is necessary also to consider 
the cost of educating the kind of pupils who 
are located in urban areas. The concentration 
of children of lower socioeconomic back- 
ground and oppressed minorities in the cen- 
tral cities has created an urban population 
which is more costly to educate, These chil- 
dren have special educational needs which 
require the extensive development of special 
programs at considerable expense to the 
school district. Under these conditions, more 
money must be expended per child to reach 
the same level of educational achievement 
that can be attained at less expense in com- 
munities of higher socioeconomic status. 

Consideration should also be given to the 
geographical distribution of pupils in urban 
areas. This factor has traditionally been con- 
sidered in the cost of educating pupils in 
rural areas where transportation to central- 
ized school facilities is necessary, The com- 
parable, though different, kind of needs 
created by the geographical location of urban 
pupils should receive similar consideration in 
the allotment of state funds. 

In regard to financial ability, the assessed 
valuation per pupil does not properly reflect 
the problem of municipal overburden, A 
measure is needed that will give due weight 
to the financial demands on local resources 
created by population density. This might be 
done by calculating financial ability as as- 
sessed valuation on a per capita basis or per 
weighted measure of local government serv- 
ice need. 

A revision of state distribution formulas is 
necessary to reflect these considerations. The 
need factor should be developed to include 
the kind of pupils to be educated and the 
geographical distribution of pupils in urban 
areas as well as the number of pupils. The 
ability factor should be altered to respond to 
municipal overburden. 


Federal aid to urban education 


The financial needs of urban education 
should not be regarded as a situation to be 
met exclusively or even primarily by the re- 
sources of state and local governments, Urban 
education is not just a problem of the cities, 
or even of the states. It is a national problem, 
confined to no one locality or region of the 
country. Although urban problems have been 
most noticeable in the older cities of the 
Northeast and Middle West, similar situa- 
tions are developing in other parts of the 
country as a result of urbanization on a na- 
tional scale. Not only is the financial prob- 
lem of urban education national in scope, 
but it is also of such magnitude and serious- 
ness that only the resources of the federal 
government are adequate to meet it satis- 
factorily. Without extensive federal contri- 
butions, the efforts of state and local govern- 
ments to meet the needs of education in the 
cities will be unequal to the task. 

It is necessary for the federal government 
to assume a full share of the responsibility for 
providing education to the children of the 
nation’s cities and to bear at least one-third 
of the financial burdens which urban educa- 
tion needs impose. Existing federal programs 
providing funds for specific purposes are not 
an adequate vehicle for this task. The entire 
urban educational program needs to be un- 
dergirded with the resources of the federal 
government, Once such basic support is pro- 
vided, categorical aids can be used effectively 
to meet specific problems; but without a 
solid financial foundation for the total edu- 
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cational program, specific aid programs can- 
not reasonably be expected to have the de- 
sired impact. 

To provide the needed support, a substan- 
tial increase will have to be made in the fed- 
eral expenditure for education. This expense 
cannot be overlooked or curtailed without 
an adverse effect on an already adverse situa- 
tion, Urban education represents one of the 
nation’s most pressing financial needs. If 
other demands on the federal budget pre- 
clude the allocation of sufficient funds for 
this purpose, the federal income tax sur- 
charge should be extended, or even increased, 
to provide the necessary revenues. 

Federal funds are needed not only in 
greater quantity but also on a basis that will 
permit their effective application to the edu- 
cational needs of the local community. Al- 
though common urban characteristics create 
a similarity of urban education needs 
throughout the country in general terms, 
there exists no exact uniformity among the 
cities in regard to the educational programs 
best suited to their purposes. Decision mak- 
ing about specific expenditures is most ef- 
fectively made at the local or community 
level, and inappropriate restrictions imposed 
by the federal government on the use of fed- 
eral funds hinder rather than help the cause 
of urban education. Such limitations should 
not be attached to new funds allocated to 
urban school districts. 

Similarly, limitations on existing federal 
programs for specific purposes which create 
bottlenecks and interfere with the imple- 
mentation of these programs need to be re- 
vised. Funds should be made available to 
finance the total cost of such programs so 
that the inability to meet certain cost items 
locally will not inhibit participation by 
schools which need the program. One way of 
meeting this problem would be the addition 
of a percentage overhead to funds provided 
under such programs which the local district 
could apply to specific impediments to im- 
plementation, 

Since decisions about expenditures should 
be made at the local level, the local school 
district must also have time to plan for the 
wise use of funds it receives from the state 
and federal governments. Funds from dif- 
ferent sources need to be coordinated and a 
total budget developed that will make the 
most effective use of all money. Appropria- 
tion of federal funds, therefore, needs to be 
made far enough in advance of local budget- 
ing that the local district will have time for 
this planning. 

Local financial operations 

Perhaps the most important step in the 
financing process is the application of funds 
to meet needs. To ensure the development 
of effective programs adapted to the needs 
of specific urban communities, decisions 
about the use of funds should be made by 
those who know and understand the specific 
situation best, There is no single blueprint 
for success in urban education which can be 
dictated from outside the immediate situa- 
tion. Local school systems should have the 
authority and take the responsibility for 
developing programs directed to the children 
in the area. For example, it might be dis- 
covered that the chief impediment to educa- 
tional achievement by pupils in certain 
schools was rapid pupil turnover and 
that the best way to help these pupils 
would be an arrangement to keep them with 
the same teachers; this could involve devel- 
oping a transportation program and mak- 
ing suitable administrative arrangements. 
School systems should have enough flexibility 
in handling their funds to be able to work 
out original programs like this to serve the 
needs of their pupils. 

An effective means of ensuring that school 
funds are going where they are needed and 
assuring and reassuring citizens and tax- 
payers that their money is being used wisely 
is the development of a local program plan- 
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ning/budgeting system (PP/BS). Such sys- 
tems focus upon the needs to be met by pro- 
grams and relate expenditures directly to the 
teaching-learning situation.“ The develop- 
ment of a PP/BS requires the knowledge and 
expertise of different kinds of local school 
system personnel: the classroom teacher, 
who has direct contact with student needs 
and is responsible for the ultimate imple- 
mentation of educational programs, research 
and analytical personnel with specialized 
knowledge of curriculum, and financial man- 
agers. This combination of specialized tal- 
ents provides two-way communication be- 
tween teachers working with pupils in the 
classroom and the central administration and 
puts the financial operations of the school 
system in direct touch with pupil needs. 

Within the large and complex structure 
that is an urban school system, decisions 
about expenditure need to be made at the 
appropriate level so that the financial opera- 
tion of the schools will bear a constructive 
relationship to the communities they serve. 
One way in which urban schools can partic- 
ipate in the life of the community and es- 
tablish better community relations is 
through the purchase of supplies from com- 
munity businesses. However, the advantages 
of mass purchasing and competitive bidding 
on a systemwide basis should not be for- 
feited in pursuit of this goal. One way of 
reconciling these aims would be to have con- 
tracts made on a competitive systemwide 
basis with the actual disbursement of the 
actual disbursement of the allotted funds 
and purchases made at the option of the lo- 
cal school to businessmen in its community. 

Budgetary operations must also be directed 
to the needs of the local community; par- 
ents and citizens must be assured that their 
schools are responding to their needs. Al- 
though centralized coordination of financial 
operations is necessary, the principle of deci- 
sion making by those who know the situa- 
tion best should be maintained within the 
school system. An urban school district is too 
large and includes within its boundaries too 
many different schools and different types of 
communities for all budget decisions to be 
made effectively by a somewhat remote cen- 
tral authority. It is the local school building 
and its professional staff that should serve 
as the center of budgetary planning and 
execution. This will secure the last link in 
the chain of transmitting the needed amount 
of money to the benefit of the individual 
pupils in the schools. 


Recommendations 


1. More funds are needed to finance urban 
education programs. 

Tax systems of federal, state, and local 
governments should share equally the cost 
of financing urban education. 

No one tax should bear a disproportionate 
share of the cost: property, sales, and in- 
come taxes should be utilized in an equita- 
ble manner. 

2. The federal government should be a 
full partner in the continuing support of 
education, Without federal funds, state and 
local resources will be insufficient to meet 
these pressing needs. 

The federal share should be increased to 
equal one-third of the total revenues for 
education. 

Federal funds should be provided for the 
support of the general educational program, 
without which categorical aid is not effec- 
tive. 

Categorical aids should be provided for 
special urban programs. 

The priority of urban education needs is 
such as to call for a federal income tax 
surcharge for education. 

3. State distribution formulas should be 
revised to take account of (a) special urban 
needs not generally recognized and (b) the 
reduced ability to support schools because 
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of the increased requirement for public 
services created by the concentration of large 
numbers of people in urban areas. 

4. Massive amounts of money should be 
made available for compensatory adjust- 
ment to meet the accumulated problems of 
past neglect and to raise the regular edu- 
cational program of urban schools at least 
to the level of acceptable practice. 

5. To maintain the regular educational pro- 
gram of cities on a par with the best practice 
in the nation, adequate resources should be 
made available for— 

The upgrading of professional salaries. 

Increasing the number of professional and 
paraprofessional staff members. 

The replacement of structurally unsound 
or educationally inadequate (even if struc- 
turally sound) buildings and facilities. 

Transportation adapted to the special needs 
of pupils in metropolitan areas. 

6. Increased funds should be made avall- 
able for the expansion of existing experimen- 
tal programs. 

Existing programs developed by local city 
school districts to meet the special needs of 
pupils should be eligible for categorical fed- 
eral and state aid aimed at such target pop- 
ulations. 

Provisions for experimental programs 
should take account of the total cost of the 
program, including facilities, staff, cur- 
riculum, and supplies, and not be limited to 
one aspect of the cost. 

The extra cost of experimental programs 
should continue to be recognized after the 
initial funding. 

Funds should be made available for the 
extension of proven experiments to more 
children and schools. 

7. Funds available to urban schools should 
be sufficient to permit local school systems 
to develop extensions of the school program 
necessary to meet the special needs of pupils 
and citizens in the urban community, in- 
cluding the following: 

Extension of the school day, school week, 
and school year. 

Development of the school to include day- 
care centers for preschool-age children and 
to serve as community centers for adults. 

Health and nutritional programs. 

8. Specific aid should be provided so that 
local school systems can develop adequate 
services for research and staff development 
programs without which urban education 
cannot meet the challenge of rapid change. 

9. Appropriation of state and federal funds 
should be made sufficiently in advance of 
budgeting by local school districts so that 
they can plan for efficient use of funds. 

10. Funding of urban educational pro- 
grams should be flexible, permitting the ap- 
plication of resources to the areas of great- 
est need as analyzed and determined at the 
local and community level. 

The use of state and federal funds should 
be determined by the local school district. 

A program planning/budgeting system 
should be developed on a local basis, utiliz- 
ing the cooperative talents of classroom 
teachers, local research and analytical per- 
sonnel, and financial managers. 

Within limits of the principles of mass 
purchasing and competitive bidding, steps 
should be taken to facilitate the purchase of 
supplies and services from community busi- 
nesses. 

The local school building and its staff 
should be the unit for the analysis, planning 
and evaluation of programs and for the de- 
velopment and execution of budget. 


CHAPTER 5—-URBAN EDUCATION: CHALLENGE TO 
THE NEA 

The problems of urban America are the 
problems of every citizen is this country, of 
every member of the National Education As- 
sociation. The NEA has great ability—and 
equally great responsibility—to do all it can 
immediately to improve the conditions of 
education in urban areas. In light of this, 
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the Task Force on Urban Education makes 
the following recommendation: The National 
Education Association should establish a Spe- 
cial Project on Urban Education. 

The NEA has already demonstrated its 
concern for the quality of education pro- 
vided the poor and the powerless by such 
actions as the establishment of its Center 
for Human Relations. Now in accordance 
with the high priority it has assigned urban 
education, it should allocate staff and re- 
sources commensurate with the degree of 
emergency which now exists in urban areas. 
This Project should be staffed with knowl- 
edgeable persons who are sensitive to the 
problems identified in this report. We sug- 
gest that the Project (a) report directly to 
the executive secretary or to his deputy, (b) 
be organized to fulfill a facilitating function 
for the NEA and to provide external assist- 
ance to local associations and other groups, 
and (c) have the ability to respond when 
asked for assistance. 

The Special Project should work with all 
NEA units and departments, as well as out- 
side agencies, to attack head-on the prob- 
lems of education of children and youth in 
big cities; develop where feasible and when 
requested programs with state and local 
associations and other groups to illustrate 
what can be done to improve teacher educa- 
tion, staffing patterns, curriculum, instruc- 
tional approaches, parent-citizen involve- 
ment in decision making, and other elements 
in the operation of the schools; work as 
closely as possible with NEA’s urhan and 
metropolitan area affiliates on requests to 
provide appropriate tools, materials, guide- 
lines, and other forms of assistance in deal- 
ing more effectively with problems of urban 
education. 

We recommend that the Special Project 
design an ideal innercity school and put it 
into operation.” Planning of the school 
should involve both authorities on urban 
education and the community where the 
school is located. The staff should be selected 
from among volunteers on the basis of 
standards of competence in urban educa- 
tion. The Project could seek funding for the 
model school from the federal government 
and/or a private foundation and could de- 
velop ancillary projects in cooperation with 
colleges and universities. 

This Project might also help affiliates in 
urban areas develop proposals for legislation 
to improve urban education. It might fur- 
ther (a) maintain contact with resources 
that could be used to solve various specific 
problems in urban education and mobilize 
these to provide information and assistance 
both to NEA affiliates and to other groups as 
needed, (b) assist the NEA Staff Develop- 
ment Academy to develop in-service pro- 
grams which will help NEA become more 
sensitive to and aware of the problems of 
urban schools, and (c) work with NEA’s Of- 
fice of Communications and Public Relations 
to make the public and the profession aware 
of the problems and promises of urban 
education. 
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TAKE A MODEST STEP 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to bring to the attention of 
the Members of the House a public- 
spirited leadership move being made by 
one of America’s largest companies which, 
I think, should hearten those of us who 
believe in both the free enterprise system 
and helping those in need. 

Iam referring to a new program called 
“take a modest step” which has been in- 
stituted by Olivetti Underwood Corp. The 
program, announced just a few weeks ago 
by Gianluigi Gabetti, president of the 
firm, appeals to the company’s 6,000 em- 
ployees throughout the United States to 
individually and voluntarily take it upon 
themselves to try to help alleviate urban 
ills in this country. 

In a talk to 500 company management 
personnel, Mr. Gabetti urged them, and 
all Olivetti employees: 

Enter some doorway in human life in 
the community where that life can be heart- 
ened and improved and to reach out to the 
underprivileged, the minorities, the lost, the 
lonely who make up what has come to be 
called the urban crisis in America. 


The program depends on individual 
personal motivation and can take place 
privately or through already established 
organizations, such as churches, or other 
groups, which have been formed to tackle 
contemporary social and environmental 


problems. As stated by Mr. Gabetti: 


We must lead the way in confronting com- 
munity problems that must be solved if all 
of us are to survive as decent, healthy, hope- 
ful human beings in our time. 


Certainly this type of leadership effort 
in an area so critical today deserves the 
applause and support of all of us con- 
cerned with the welfare and progress of 
our Nation and its people. I am pleased to 
say that this company, although related 
to Olivetti of Italy, contributes signifi- 
cantly to the economic welfare and the 
balance of payments of this country 
through heavy investment in manufac- 
turing, marketing, and servicing facilities 
in the United States. 

The following editorial from the 
Coatesville, Pa., Record of Friday, May 
23, is an example of the comments being 
made throughout the country on this 
noteworthy program: 


TAKE A MODEST STEP 


One of the most heartening stories we've 
come across in weeks was an account of a 
new concept in applied good citizenship to 
be carried out, on a voluntary basis, by em- 
ployes of an American corporation. 

The Olivetti Underwood Corporation is a 
large and progressive organization number- 
ing some 6,000 employes, with many offices 
throughout the country. Olivetti President 
Gianluigi Gabetti recently announced a com- 
munity action program to be undertaken by 
company employes in cities where Olivetti 
has offices. 

Urging Olivetti Underwood people “to 
enter some doorway in human life in the 
community where that life can be heartened 
and improved,” Gabetti emphasized the need 
for reaching out to “the underprivileged, 
the minorities, the lost, the lonely who make 
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up what has come to be called the urban 
crisis in America.” 

The unusual aspect of the program lies in 
its being launched through completely * * * 
hours and unpaid service. It can take place 
in a community organization to which an 
employe already belongs, in newer organi- 
zations formed to tackle contemporary social 
and environmental problems, or in individual 
service to a neighbor. 

The program, called “Take a Modest Step,” 
carries awards for meaningful work. These 
will, however, be non-monetary. “How can 
we put a price tag that means anything on 
an award to a person who will really work 
at this?” Gabetti asked. 

“There is a shortage of simplicity about 
us,” Gabetti continued. “We make a giant, 
incredible leap to the moon, but we appear 
to have forgotten how to cross the streets 
to a neighbor in need, Certainly this must 
change, and those of us who can must be 
the instruments of change, effected through 
simple, direct approaches to others.” 

We applaud this kind of thoughtful lead- 
ership from business leaders. They seem to 
understand that kind acts, helpful service 
to others, and genuine concern for the un- 
fortunate carry rich and lasting satisfactions 
for those who are willing to work selflessly. 
We hope other corporation heads will see the 
worth of the kind of program Olivetti Under- 
wood is sponsoring. 


CONGRESSMAN MOORHEAD UN- 
COVERS HIDDEN MIRV CONTRACT 
IN PENTAGON 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished Member from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Moorweap) is responsible for un- 
covering a contract signed by the Penta- 
gon with General Electric for the pro- 
duction of MIRV’s—multiple independ- 
ently targetable reentry vehicles. The 
contract was signed despite the adminis- 
tration’s consideration of a moratorium 
on the building of such weapons as part 
of an arms agreement with Russia, The 
signing of the $87 million contract, on 
the same day that the President an- 
nounced his consideration of not deploy- 
ing such weapons is but another in a 
series of indices of the vast and steadily 
increasing influence of the military-in- 
dustrial complex on our foreign policy, 
our Government, and ultimately on all 
of our lives. 

We can thank Mr. Moorneap for bring- 
ing this contract into the open before it 
is too late to prevent the construction of 
the MIRV’s. The following editorial from 
the Monday, June 30, 1969, Detroit Free 
Press commends our colleague for his de- 
tective skills and amplifies the question to 
which we all seek an answer—‘Just who 
is conducting our foreign policy, the Pres- 
ident or the Pentagon?” 

The editorial follows: 

EIGHTY-SEVEN MILLION DOLLAR MISSILES 

HIDDEN IN THE PENTAGON 

Rep. William S. Moorhead of Pennsylvania 
could do worse than to ask President Nixon 
one simple question: “Who the hell is con- 
ducting foreign policy, the President, with 
the advice and consent of Congress, or the 
Pentagon?” 

Moorhead, a member of the Joint Eco- 
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nomic Committee studying defense spend- 
ing, has discovered that the Pentagon, with- 
out a word to anyone, signed an $87 million 
contract with General Electric to build 68 
MIRV’s, the multiple independently target- 
able re-entry vehicles. GE builds what the 
Pentagon calls the “bus” for the nuclear 
warheads. 

What's more, the Pentagon: signed the 
contract on June 20, the same day that 
President Nixon said in his news conference 
that he was considering a MIRV moratorium 
as part of an arms control agreement with 
Russia. And it was in the same week that 
the resolution was introduced, signed by 41 
members of the Senate, calling for a mora- 
torium, Mr. Nixon called the resolution a 
“very constructive proposal.” 

The Pentagon, without question, is guilty 
of the “willful concealment” Moorhead 
charged. It made no mention of the contract 
in its press release, and did not even report 
it to the Commerce Department which issues 
a daily list of contracts in excess of $25,000. 

When pressed, the Pentagon admitted that 
Moorhead had his facts straight. 

What’s more, the Pentagon had slipped the 
appropriation measure through Congress. 
When the Appropriations and Armed Serv- 
ices committees went over the budget, there 
was no mention of MIRV. It was one line— 
“Missile procurement—aAir Force,” 

Unless this contract is stopped and stopped 
fast, any MIRV moratorium will be down 
the drain, Russia will of necessity, have to 
conclude that we are MIRVing all our Min- 
uteman missiles, which will at least triple 
our offensive striking power. 

A MIRVed Minuteman will carry three or 
more warheads, each with the power of nearly 
one megaton, or one million tons of TNT. 

Russia, looking at us with the same jaun- 
diced view we take of them, will be forced 
to MIRV its own SS9 missiles, increase its 
ABM deployment, and this in turn with 
typical Pentagon logic, will compel us to 
escalate again. 

The first stage alone will cost an estimated 
$11 billion. And the more missiles one nation 
has, the greater the likelihood that some 
general is going to decide they ought to be 
used. 

Then the question becomes: If one nation 
is going to use them, why shouldn't we be 
first? The time to stop it is now. 


TIME FOR U.S. ACTION IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, daily the 
headlines in our Nation's newspapers 
announce continuing Arab attacks and 
further aggressions against our true 
friends in the important Middle East— 
the State of Israel. We read of warlike 
preparations being made by Egypt and 
other Arab countries which gives cre- 
dence to the often proclaimed intention 
of Nasser to drive Israel into the sea. 

It is needless for me, Mr. Speaker, to 
allude to the well-known fact that our 
world is clearly divided between free 
world and the Communist slave world. 
We quite naturally want peace and de- 
sire that nations shall live amicably to- 
gether; however, such ideal cannot be 
achieved when the flames that are being 
lit in the Middle East are being fueled 
with Russian guns and ammunition sup- 
plied to Egypt and other Arab countries. 
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It is also unfortunate that some Amer- 
icans, both white and black extremists, 
are assisting in making the already tense 
situation become more explosive. In this 
connection, I read a very illuminating 
article in the Northwest Star of Pikesville, 
Baltimore County, Md., dated June 5, 
1969 which sheds light on the situation. 
This is the area’s only independent com- 
munity paper published for families in 
Baltimore's lively northwestern suburb. 

Because of the importance of the sub- 
ject and also of the national interest in 
this matter, I submit this informative 
article for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, as follows: 


AMERICAN WHITE AND BLACK EXTREMISTS 
HELP TO FUEL THE MIDDLE EasT FLAMES 
The anti-war sentiments in the United 

States are growing. Yet armed conflicts to 

settle international differences have become a 

way of life, regardless of the supposed civili- 

zation of the human races. While attempts 
are being made to douse the danger in Korea, 
the seemingly endless jungle warfare involv- 
ing half-a-million of our boys in South Viet- 
nam goes on and on and on, And in Paris 
they are sparring with diarrheal abandon 
while each week several hundred more young 

Americans are buried and maimed. 

There are minor brush fires in Nigeria, 
Sudan, India and Siberia. But they seem re- 
mote at this time at least. However, the con- 
tinuing 21-year-old conflict in the Middle 
East is anything but remote. Israel, a new 
country that came into being through a ma- 
jority United Nations vote, and with the de- 
cided blessings of the United States, is con- 
tinuing to be the center of a world-wide time 
fuse. 

The United States has international com- 
mitments that it seems honor-bound to sus- 
tain—and salvage. When the French lost 
their shirts and their pride at Dien Bien 
Phu, they handed the hot potato to Uncle 
Sam (or Sugar, or Sucker). We picked it up. 
We're still trying to dump it after a decade. 
Is then Israel any less important? 

If our Big Brother attitude is official, it 
would seem that our concern for a country 
like Israel should be much greater. As Amer- 
icans we admire progress, industriousness, di- 
rectness, aggressiveness, self-reliance, This 
Israel has displayed with abandon. It has a 
thoroughly Europeanized (rather than Orien- 
tal or Asiastic) way of life and phillsophy— 
just like Americans have. It has ties to Amer- 
ica not only because of its 244 million Jews 
to the 6 million Jews of the U.S., but because 
it has exhibited its bootstraps, pioneer de- 
termination—a thoroughly familiar reflection 
of our own American traditions. 

By contrast, the Arab attitudes, philoso- 
phy, rhetoric and logic is completely alien to 
our way of life and thinking. They speak in 
parables and analogies. They say “we will kill 
them” and mean that they want to over- 
whelm them. They threaten genocide but 
mean to eliminate a thousand soldiers. They 
say that they shoot down the Israeli air 
force, and mean that they downed two planes 
and crippled a third. King Hussein’s two- 
faced diplomacy is typical—not at all sur- 
prising. He recently came to this country to 
plead for peace—yet was the first to start 3 
wars in 21 years; first to lend defacto en- 
couragement to El Fatah terrorists! 

Life is cheap and achievement for most 
Arabs is a foreign term to be avoided. But 
they do have oil. And we do have American 
capital invested in Arab oil wells and pipe 
lines. 

COMMUNIST LEANINGS 


Clearly, the Arabs in the Middle East have 
aligned themselves with the Russians, and 
more recently, with Maoist China. In the 
United States and in the Western hemi- 
sphere, Arab students have formed organi- 
zations in alliance with Communist and 
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Trotskyite bands, with Black Panthers and 
Mohammed X followers. They are collecting 
funds to perpetuate Middle East unrest and 
terror—and their very associates spell out 
who their friends are: the Russian-sup- 
ported and China-supported communists on 
the one side, and the far-right Nazi-fringe 
on the other. 

Arab ideology is probably counter to every- 
thing the United States stands for and aims 
for. Our stand in Korea and Vietnam has 
been far less pussyfooting than in the Mid- 
dle East, and it is an enigma to be sure. 
Peace in Israel can mean much to many 
people—and the Israelis have proven it by 
their own progress and by the way their com- 
mercial, agricultural and industrial missions 
are helping underdeveloped countries all 
through Africa. They can, and offered, to do 
the same for the underdeveloped Arab areas 
adjacent to Israel. 

Yet stupid pride has prevented the Arab 
countries from accepting Israel’s help. Mean- 
while, here in our own country, subversive, 
Anti-American groups marshall minds and 
money to perpetuate the strife in the Middle 
East. 

Here are excerpts from an in-depth study 
by the Anti-Defamation League that point 
to facts and figures of this growing problem 
within our shores: 

Supporters include the 10,000-member 
Organization of Arab Students, groups on the 
Communist “old left," New Left radicals and 
some black extremist and revolutionary or- 
ganizations. 

El Fatah, which has claimed “credit,” di- 
rectly or through subsidiary organizations, 
for terrorist acts both in Israel and against 
Israel jetliners at Athens and Zurich airports, 
bases its American operations in the offices 
of the Palestine Liberation Organization at 
801 Second Ave., New York. El Fatah merged 
with the PLO in Cairo early this year. 

The office is directed by Saadat Hassan, a 
long-time Arab propagandist in the U.S. 

Until recently, “Free Palestine,” El Fatah 
monthly, was available only in England and 
France. Now subscriptions to the English- 
language edition are available through a 
Washington, D.C. post office box number. 
(Spanish and German editions are planned.) 

Activities of the Fatah guerrillas have re- 
ceived substantial and favorable treatment, 
according to the ADL, in “The Black 
Panther,” official publication of the Black 
Panther Party, and “Muhammad Speaks,” 
organ of the Black Muslim movement led by 
Elijah Muhammad. “The Black Conscience,” 
published in Detroit by the Organization for 
African American Education, carried an ar- 
ticle in its first issue, dated April-May 1968, 
that glorified El Fatah and denounced Israel. 
The article had been reprinted from the “Mili- 
tant,” organ of the Trotskyist Socialist 
Workers Party. 

Pro-Fatah positions also have been taken 
repeatedly by other extremist elements, the 
ADL said, notably by: Youth Against War 
and Fascism, youth arm of the pro-Peking 
Workers World Party; the Committee to 
Support Middle East Liberation; and the U.S. 
Committee to Aid the National Liberation 
Front, a pro-Viet Cong group—all of whom 
picketed the U.S. mission to the UN this Feb- 
ruary in support of El Fatah. Other extremist 
supporters of El Fatah include: the pro-Pe- 
king Progressive Labor Party—formed in the 
early 1960s by Communist Party disidents— 
whose “World Revolution” quarterly pub- 
lished the first international communique is- 
sued by El Fatah; the Militant Labor Forum, 
and arm of the Trotskyist Socialist Workers 
Party, which sponsored a pro-Arab, pro-Fatah 
program at party headquarters in Philadel- 
phia in March. The main speaker was Charles 
Massoud, a member of the Organization of 
Arab Students at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

There have been recent indications, the 
league said, that Students for a Democratic 
Society, strongest of the student New Left 
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organizations, may be moving toward “ac- 
ceptance of old-line, anti-Zionist Arab prop- 
aganda, overlaid with support for the new 
Third World-vs-colonialism line of Arab rev- 
olutionaries—and toward a pro-Fatah po- 
sition.” 

It is said that two recent issues of “New Left 
Notes,” the official weekly published by 
S.D.S., presented a long series headlined 
“History of Middle East liberation struggle.” 

In addition to Fatah activities in the U. S. 
the ADL is concerned, Forster said, with re- 
ports of Fatah mobilization elsewhere around 
the world. England, where “Free Palestine,” 
the Fatah publication, began to appear last 
June; and France, where Fatah propagand- 
ists have been gaining support in the French 
student left, are among the European loca- 
tions of efforts on behalf of Fatah that the 
League is watching, he said. 

OUR PRIORITIES 

The explosive Middle East situation is a 
fight not only between Israelis and Arabs, 
between medievalism vs modernism, Eastern 
and Western ideologies, but between the two 
prime protagonists: America and Russia. Is- 
rael has often been referred to as the “bastion 
of Democracy in the Middle East”, but rarely 
of late have we heard this fact brought out 
unequivocally. We have pushed billions of 
made-in-US.A. dollars into pest-holes in 
East and Southeast Asia, squandered more 
billions in nursing former enemies back to 
national health, but have lavished precious 
little on Israel, simply because American 
bonds-for-Israel investors, Jewish contri- 
butions, and Israeli self-help combined to 
make charity needless. 

From where we stand, it is a matter of 
priorities. It seems in the interest of the 
United States to take a firm and honest 
stand in favor of our friends who pay for 
their purchases and look to America for tech- 
nical, political and moral guidance—and not 
encourage those who falsely accuse us of 
shooting down their planes, of who spitefully 
cut off oil from American-financed wells, and 
who praise the killer of a U.S. Senator as a 
Fatah hero! 


MANY PEOPLE COMPLAIN THE 
QUALITY OF PRODUCTS IS DE- 
TERIORATING RAPIDLY 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
bring to the attention of the Members 
of the House an article from the Wall 
Street Journal which illustrates dissatis- 
faction among consumers over the mal- 
functioning of new appliances and other 
products. 

The article correctly reports upon the 
consumer crisis in this Nation, pinpoint- 
ing the cause of the problem—the in- 
adequate control by a number of manu- 
facturers. The problems with poorly 
made consumer products, as uncovered 
by the Wall Street Journal, range from 
simple kites to color televisions. 

In too many cases, purchasers of a 
defective product are unable to have it 
repaired or replaced without a lot of 
effort, and in many cases, the payment of 
a substantial service charge. 

To correct this situation, I have intro- 
duced legislation designed to provide 
consumers the protection they need. It 
establishes a minimum 1-year warranty 
period, and requires that if the product 
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fails during that period, the retailer 
must either repair or replace it quickly, 
and at no cost to the buyer. 

The article, “Caveat Emptor—Many 
People Complain the Quality of Prod- 
ucts is Deteriorating Rapidly,” from the 
Wall Street Journal follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 26, 
1969] 

CAVEAT EMPTOR—-MANY PEOPLE COMPLAIN THE 
QuaLiry oF Propucts Is DETERIORATING 
RAPIDLY—FREQUENT CHANGES IN DESIGN, 
Price RIVALRY ARE Factors; KITES, SHOES, 
TV's CRITICIZED—“PEOPLE Expect Too 
MvcH” 


Roofs leak. Shirts shrink. Toys maim. 
Toasters don’t toast. Mowers don’t mow. Kites 
don’t fly. Radios emit no sounds, and tele- 
vision sets and cameras yield no pictures. 

Isn't anything well made these days? 

Yes, some things are. A man at Consumers 
Union, the publisher of Consumer Reports 
magazine, says that refrigerators are better 
than ever, for instance, and that wringer 
washing machines are becoming much safer. 
But he agrees that shoddy goods abound, and 
Wall Street Journal reporters’ talks with 
Americans from coast to coast indicate that 
quality of merchandise is worse than ever. 

Price is no factor. Expensive goods fall 
apart or fail to work or have missing parts 
with the same regularity as cheap goods, buy- 
ers say. What’s more, they complain that it’s 
often a long, hard fight—sometimes a long, 
hard, costly fight—to get the merchandise re- 
paired or replaced. They say salesmen and 
factory representatives have become masters 
of doubletalk and artists of the runaround. 

For their part, sellers and manufacturers 
see things differently. Most companies con- 
tacted say their complaints are actually de- 
clining (though most Better Business Bu- 
reaus report the opposite), and they say 
that many of the complaints they do get are 
due to stupid customers. “Customer knowl- 
edge isn’t as good as it should be. People 
don’t read instructions. They just try to plug 
things in and make them work,” maintains 
L. G. Borgeson, a vice president of RCA Serv- 
ice Co. 

A BUZZ, A BLURR AND A HISS 


But Mr. and Mrs, Howard C. Tillman of 
Memphis aren’t dumb, and they say it isn’t 
their fault that the Magnavox television 
set hasn’t worked right since they bought it 
three years ago. They paid $1,200 for their 
console, but Mrs. Tillman says the world of 
color hasn’t been so wonderful for them. 

“The longest we've gone without a service 
call is three months,” she says. The problem: 
“When you turned the set on, it sounded like 
a buzzer at a basketball game. You could see 
the picture, but it was like the times in a 
movie when the picture just flips up and 
down. We had to keep it unplugged, because 
it hissed whenever it was plugged in, even 
if it was off.” 

The people at Scott Appliances Inc., where 
the Tillmans bought the set, refused to re- 
place it, Mrs. Tillman says, and so finally the 
Tillmans hired a lawyer this spring. No suit 
was filed, but the lawyer did get some action. 
Three weeks ago Magnavox replaced every- 
thing in the set except the speakers. Mrs. 
Tillman isn’t completely happy—she says the 
speakers were a major problem—but so far 
she has no more complaints “So far, it’s been 
working fine,” she says. “But I haven’t really 
played it much, We’ve been out of town.” 

A spokesman at Scott Appliances won't 
comment on Mrs. Tillman’s case, except to 
say that Scott stands behind its products 
even though “it’s a headache and a cost to 
us.” A spokesman at Magnavox in Skokie, Ill., 
says he is aware of the Tillman case. He 
doesn't explain the Tillman’s long wait for 
replacement parts, but he says, “We try to 
show interest in a customer’s inquiry.” 
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WHY ARE THINGS SO SHODDY? 


It isn’t difficult to find people like the Till- 
mans who have complaints. Not so long ago, 
eight employes in a small Chicago office of 
CNA Financial Corp. were comparing notes 
on new purchases they had recently made. 
The most common thread: Six of them had 
bought defective goods. The Consumer Re- 
ports man to the contrary, the finish on a 
$425 GE refrigerator was peeling. A $400 Ad- 
miral color TV set required a two-week fac- 
tory overhaul. A $20 pair of women’s shoes 
ripped at the seam during the first wearing. 
The chain fell off a $32 training bike. A 
Roper dishwasher was installed incorrectly 
and had a defective timer. And a Roper gas 
range had a defective pilot light. 

Why does this happen? Morris Kaplan, 
technical director of Consumers Union, says 
there are a couple of reasons for quality de- 
terioration. First of all, he says, there is sim- 
ply less quality control at many factories. He 
blames this in part on “the annual model 
change” in appliances and other goods. “The 
drive to get the new model out will fre- 
quently make it impossible for the manu- 
facturer to do anything in the way of quality 
control,” he says. 

A second reason for poor quality is tough 
price competition, Mr. Kaplan says, “Makers 
try to reduce quality as much as possible to 
reduce price,” he says. As an example, he 
cites black-and-white television sets, which 
recently have come down in price but “pre- 
cious few” of which now have horizontal con- 
trol knobs or knobs to adjust brightness 
levels. 

Mr. Kaplan, a 58-year-old man who has 
been at Consumers Union for 23 years, says 
it is very difficult to generalize and say that 
products are shoddier now than in the past. 
In some areas, quality has improved, he as- 
serts. But he maintains that those products 
that are bad seem worse than ever, and he 
says that among bad products a greater per- 


centage of the output is faulty now than in 
the past. 


A NEW PHENOMENON 


He says, for instance, that Consumers Un- 
ion bought 25 or so instant-load, auto- 
matic-exposure cameras not so long ago. 
They cost $30 to $70, he says, and they in- 
cluded brands made by 15 to 20 manufactur- 
ers. “One half of them as received were not 
operable or became inoperable shortly after 
we got them,” he says. Similarly, he says, the 
organization recently bought 15 or so hi-fi 
tape recorders costing several hundred dol- 
lars each, and discovered that one third of 
them were faulty. 

“This is a new phenomenon—so many bad 
items,” says Mr. Kaplan. 

Mr. Kaplan will reel off a list of products 
that he says are better than ever. Clothes 
washers have improved, he says, and he 
maintains that the durable press innovation 
has made clothing better. But he also will 
list what he considers bad products. “Frozen 
fish has been lousy for a long time and is 
still lousy,” he says, “the quality is abomin- 
able.” 

Mrs. Michael J. Espok of Irwin, Pa., isn’t 
too concerned about frozen fish, but you 
won't find her singing the praises of GE 
irons or K-Mart discount stores. Last Feb. 
13, Mr. Espok bought his wife a GE steam 
iron, which K-Mart had marked down to 
$8.97 from its regular price of $11.97. After 
a week of use, says Mrs. Espok, “all the water 
ran out the bottom and spotted my clothes.” 

She called a local GE service center, where 
a “very nice” man told her to take it back to 
K-Mart. She did, But K-Mart refused to take 
it back, since it had been sold more than 10 
days before. “He told us to take it back to 
GE,” says Mrs. Espok. Mrs, Espok finally did 
mail it to GE, and four weeks later she re- 
ceived a replacement, which she says is work- 
ing fine. But she still isn’t happy. She was 
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without an iron for a month, and she had to 
make a special trip to the K-Mart. 

The manager of the K-Mart store now 
says the store should have taken back the 
iron. “There was a slight misunderstanding,” 
he says. “If she had come to me, we would 
have exchanged it. GE probably should have 
taken it, too.” Mrs. Espok says the man she 
talked to at K-Mart had a bad attitude. “My 
husband never swears,” she says, “but he 
said, ‘We'll never buy another —— thing 
at K-Mart again.’” 

Though General Electric replaced the iron, 
a GE service representative can’t get too ex- 
cited about Mrs. Espok’s complaint. “It’s a 
cheap iron, People expect too much from 
them,” he says. 


ONE IN A MILLION? OR 74 OF 100 


But expensive things aren’t faultless. A 
Boston salesman says his Brooks Brothers 
suit began to deteriorate two weeks after he 
bought it. The store took it back and gave 
him credit. Similarly a woman says that she 
bought a skirt at posh I. Magnin in Los 
Angeles and that after two hours it became 
completely wrinkled. “It looked like I'd slept 
in it, The belt became completely shriveled,” 
she said. The store returned her money. 

Another Los Angeles store, when asked 
about a customer’s complaint about a bed- 
spread, confirms the problem but says ‘‘this 
kind of thing is really one in a million.” Per- 
haps, but other statistics indicate the ratio is 
a bit different. In the May issue of Consumer 
Reports, for example, the magazine discloses 
results of a survey of 90,000 owners of color 
TV sets. Seventy-four per cent of the color 
sets reported on “had required repairs of some 
sort,” the magazine says. Most of the sets 
were three years old or less. The article also 
Says that 6% of the sets bought in 1968 had 
to have their picture tubes replaced before 
the year was out. 

If the magazine “had a dime for every com- 
plaint we've received about color TV... 
well, we could afford another color set. But 
we wouldn't be anxious to take on the head- 
aches that seem to come with color,” the ar- 
ticle states. 

TV sets have lots of parts, and it’s possible 
to understand how they can break down. 
You'd think kites would be different, but 
William Ryder of Findlay, Ohio, says that 
isn’t the case. He plunked down a dollar not 
so long ago for a plastic kite shaped like a 
bat. The first time he and his five-year-old 
son tried the kite, the keel, to which the 
string is attached, tore off and the kite 
plummeted earthward. 

Back to the toy store, where he got another 
one free, Another try, another torn-off keel, 
and another kite crash, Back to the toy store 
for a third one, which he tried in gentler 
breezes. When the keel began to tear away, he 
patched it with plastic tape—and it’s been 
fiying great ever since. 

A spokesman for the kite maker, Gayla In- 
dustries of Houston, says Mr. Ryder probably 
didn’t read the directions, which admonish 
users not to fly the kite in high winds or cold 
weather, both common to Ohio. And he adds, 
“You expect kites to break up sometimes.” He 
Says, however, that complaints have declined 
while sales have quadrupled. 


PROBLEMS WITH A PACEMAKER 


A much more serious complaint comes from 
some doctors who implant pacemakers in pa- 
tients to regulate their heartbeats. For a 
while, some pacemakers made by the Electro- 
dyne subsidiary of Becton, Dickinson & Co. 
were inferior, some doctors allege. 

“The problem was that the pacemaker, 
which was supposed to operate for 18 to 24 
months, would stop in three or four months,” 
says a Texas doctor, “The patient would then 
have to undergo surgery for us to replace the 
defective instrument, and sometimes the new 
one we put in would Stop after two or three 
days.” The new operation would cost the 
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patient $3,000 to $4,000, this doctor says, not 
to mention the pain and suffering. 

An official of Electrodyne concedes the 
company had trouble with its pacemakers, 
but he says that that is “ancient history” now 
and that it’s been “well over a year” since 
the company received complaints about the 
instruments. The Texas doctor says he and 
his colleagues complained repeatedly before 
anything was done. The Electrodyne official 
replies: “If something is wrong with a piece 
of equipment, that does not mean we can 
immediately correct it. We took immediate 
action to find what was causing the problem. 
We found it and corrected it.” 

There was little the heart patients could 
do, of course, but submit to a new operation. 
In other areas, though, consumers have found 
Ways to get back at the manufacturers or 
sellers, Many, like Mr. Espok, the dissatisfied 
K-Mart shopper, simply refuse to shop any 
more at the store where they bought the 
faulty merchandise, Many complain to Con- 
sumers Union or to Better Business Bureaus 
in hopes of giving the offender a bad name. 
And many just start word-of-mouth cam- 
paigns against the stores or products. 

An Iowa grandfather, for instance, who has 
been arguing for years with Sears-Roebuck 
about what he says is a leaky roof the re- 
tailer put on his house, signs all of his fre- 
quent letters to his children this way: 

“Love, and don’t buy anything at Sears.” 


THE BEST WAY IS: LET THEM 
TALK 


HON. MARGARET M. HECKLER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, “The Best Way Is: Let Them 
Talk” was the title of a very penetrating 
column in the Boston Globe recently. It 
reminded us all of the importance of 
free and open discussion of views on the 
student crisis. Sometimes it is very hard 
to hear the plea for unpleasant views 
to be presented. But Mr. Healy of the 
Globe makes clear that the only way for 
a democratic society to deal with the 
diverse views of its members is to permit 
all of those views to be presented to 
succeed or fail on their merits. I offer 
the full text for consideration by my 
colleagues who I know are concerned 
about the problems of our universities 
and young people today: 

[From the Boston Globe, June 13, 1969] 

Tue Best Way Is: Ler THEM TALK 

In the end the good tradition at Harvard 
prevailed. The Students for Democratic So- 
ciety had their say and were unconvincing. 

This was the important lesson that some 


in the Harvard administration took a long 
time learning. 

The main body of the students were not 
asked to make a choice between an SDS body 
denied free speech and an administration 
that denied that speech. 

Instead, they were, at the commencement 
exercises, served up a speech which the 
Harvard Crimson called “a long harangue 
explaining the SDS demands.” 

They were allowed to make their own judg- 
ments on the substance of that speech and 
its presentation. 

It was also significant that the SDS was 
given the podium as a result of the suggestion 
by the class marshals. 

It was 8:45 a.m., and Pres. Pusey was meet- 
ing with the corporation in University Hall, 
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where traditionally the corporation gives its 
approval to the awarding of degrees. The 
marshals told Pusey that if he did not let 
the SDS member speak the group would seize 
the microphone and someone would speak 
anyway. 

Pusey told them they had been elected by 
their class and that they represented their 
class. He would take the matter up with the 
corporation. 

How easy or difficult was the decision to 
allow the SDS member to speak is impossible 
to say, but it was not until about five min- 
utes before the ceremony began and two 
thirds of the class were seated that the de- 
cision was made, according to one reliable 
report, 

It appeared not to come easily. It did come, 
and that is what was important. 

The struggle at Harvard for the last two 
months, as at other universities throughout 
the nation, has not been between the ad- 
ministrations and the SDS. The real struggle 
is for that large body of students who are 
just as concerned about the role of the uni- 
versity, the faculty and the role the Defense 
Department plays in the universities as are 
the SDS members. 

The easiest thing in the world to say is 
that the SDS members do not speak for the 
student body. The fact is there is great sym- 
pathy for many positions taken on the cam- 
puses by the SDS. The main body is equally 
concerned about the final disposition of the 
Vietnam war and the problems of the city. 
The only real difference is that they do not 
haul deans down flights of stairs to make 
their points. Nor do many approve of this 
kind of manners. 

Just because the main student body is not 
totally in accord with the actions of SDS 
does not automatically mean that they op- 
pose the SDS on the issues. 

Given a polarized situation, as they were 
given in April when the main student body 
had to make a choice between the admin- 
istration and the SDS, they will take the 
SDS nearly every time. 

That’s the lesson for the Harvard admin- 
istration and, for that matter, every college 
administration these days. 

Those were not hollow words spoken by 
Yale chaplain William Sloane Coffin and 
Katherine Kaufer, a senior, at the Radcliffe 
commencement on Wednesday. 

They said it well: “Why, even as Rome 
burns, far from criticizing Nero for fiddling, 
no end of American scholars are busy ex- 
amining his fiddle,” Rev. Mr. Coffin declared. 

That is what the cry of relevancy on the 
campus is all about these days. 


THE GREATEST DREAM—A WALK 
ON THE MOON—PART I 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is now only 9 days before 
man’s most ambitious leap into the fu- 
ture, the mission of Apollo 11. But, for 
centuries, visionaries, from Lucian of 
Samosata to Jules Verne, have dreamed 
and written of interplanetary travel. 
Each day, from now until the blastoff 
from Cape Kennedy on July 16, the New 
York Daily News will present an article 
by its superlative science editor, Mark 
Bloom, tracing the history, sometimes 
funny, sometimes tragic, of the fantastic 
achievement leading up to a walk on the 
moon. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
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clude the first article of this fascinating 
series which could appropriately be 
called ‘“‘Blastoff Minus 9”: 


[From the New York Daily News, July 7, 
1969 


THE Great DREAM—IT ALL STARTED IN 190 
A.D. 


(By Mark Bloom) 


There is no one among you, gentlemen, 
who has not gazed long and carefully on the 
moon, or at least who has not heard of those 
who have, said J. P. (Impey) Barbicane, 
president of the Baltimore Gun Club, a cen- 
tury ago. 

“Do not be surprised if I have to say a 
few words tonight regarding the queen of 
the starry sky. 

“For to us is perhaps reserved the glory 
of being the Columbuses of another new 
world, Have confidence in me, and second 
me by all means in your power, and I shall 
lead you to its conquest, which we shall 
annex to all the other states and territories 
that form the totality of our glorious union. 

“Three cheers for the moon, cried the gun 
club in one voice, and the wild hurrahs al- 
most blew the roof off.” 

And so, with Barbicane’s impassioned 
speech to the gun club, preparation began 
for America’s first manned voyage to the 
moon. 

This was Jules Verne’s account of the epic 
lunar voyage of the Columbiad, carrying 
Barbicane, Capt. Joshua D. MeNicholl of 
Philadelphia and a Frenchman, Michel Ardan 
(upon whom the President of the United 
States conferred the title Citizen of the 
United States of America). 

Incredibly, the three-man crew of the 
Columbiad blasted off from Tampa, just 100 
miles to the west of what is now Cape Ken- 
nedy. Also, there was consideration of using 
Galveston Bay area, about 30 miles from 
what is now the Manned Spacecraft Center, 
as a launch site. 

It was, in short, an astounding preview of 
the Apollo project, right down to a U.S. Navy 
vessel, the Susquehanna, recovering the crew 
after splashdown in the Pacific, 

But Verne was far from the first to write 
about such journeys—or dream of them, Be- 
lieved to be the first was “True History,” 
written by a Syrian-born Greek satirist 
named Lucian of Samosata (125-190 A.D.). 

Marjorie Hope Nicholson, whose “Voyages 
to the Moon" is the most complete compila- 
tion of these early fictionalized accounts of 
lunar travel, notes that Lucian’s voyager 
made the trip “by mere chance” and “there 
is no stirring here of the modern scientific 
imagination.” 

In this first voyage, “a most violent whirl- 
wind arose, and carried the (sailing) ship 
above 3,000 stadia, lifting it up above the 
water, from whence it did not let us down 
again into the seas but kept us suspended 
in midair.” 

After “True History,” Lucian wrote an- 
other tale of celestial travel, called Icaro- 
menippus. 

Menippus, the hero, wearing two wings, 
one of an eagle and the other a vulture, 
launched himself from the top of Mount 
Olympus. 

Not content with simply reaching the 
moon, he used it as a base to travel to the 
stars and to heaven—a three-day trip from 
the moon, 

For many centuries the tales of flight above 
the earth remained in the same vein, helped 
by such literary devices as having devils 
conveniently anesthesize the celestial trav- 
elers so they would not remember too many 
details, details which were beyond the writ- 
ers’ imagination. 

As it remained through Verne and even 
H. G. Wells, the big problem lay with launch 
power; there was nothing in the fertile im- 
aginations of these authors which could 
have actually overcome the earth’s gravity. 
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Verne used a cannon. Wells, in his "The 
First Men in the Moon," used an anti-gravity 
substance called Cavorite. But they were of 
the modern ilk; most before them were rele- 
gated to demons, fiying horses and great 
birds. 

At the close of the 16th century, Lodovico 
Ariosto published “Orlando Furioso,” a hero 
who traveled to the moon aboard a chariot 
drawn by four red horses and came upon a 
moon “where stately cities, towns and castles 
rise.” 

But in 1610 there was an event which 
changed the tone of science fiction, just as 
it changed the thinking of the world of 
science. Galileo turned the newly invented 
telescope toward the heavens, and became the 
first man to see the lunar landscape as it is— 
a terrestrial body. 

“Tt is a most beautiful and delightful sight 
to behold the body of the moon,” he wrote 
noting that the moon, like the earth, “is 
everywhere varied by lofty mountains and 
deep valleys.” 

From these views, it was logical to suppose 
that since the moon looked something like 
the earth, perhaps it was populated. 

About this time, an early version of the 
space race emerged, a theme which was to 
pop up repeatedly in literature until Russia’s 
Sputnik 1 in 1957 launched the competition 
in realistic terms. 

Before he died in 1630, Johanns Kepler, a 
German scientist, suggested that as soon as 
men learned to fiy, a German colony might 
be set up on the moon. British scientist John 
Wilkins was annoyed by Kepler's “over-par- 
tial affection” for his countrymen. 

In “Discovery of a New World on the 
Moon,” Wilkins wrote in 1638 that “it is not 
altogether improbable that some other may 
be successful in this attempt.” In other 
words, if any flag flew over the moon, it would 
be the Union Jack. 

In later fictionalized accounts of lunar 
travel, Spanish, Italian, Dutch and many 
other flags flew on the moon. The American 
flag first reached lunar orbit with Verne, a 
Frenchman. 

Kepler realized that if life existed on the 
moon, it could not be earthly because of the 
difference in environment. His heroes found 
creatures of a “serpentine nature” which 
were sub-civilized. 

His description of moon-dwellers living 
mostly under the surface to escape the ex- 
tremes in temperature was a popular theme 
in science fiction, carried forth through 
Wells’ “The First Men in the Moon” (1901). 

The first to use rocket power for a trip to 
the moon was the possessors of history's 
most famous nose, the redoubtable Savinien 
de Cyrano de Bergerac, a part-time science 
fiction writer. 

Cyrano believed what, to a large extent, is 
true; that the earth and the moon are a 
double planet system. As Cyrano described 
it in “Voyage to the Moon,” published in 
1649, “the moon is a world like ours, to which 
this of ours serves likewise for a moon.” 

For the next century and a half, trips to 
the moon remained popular in literature, but 
there was little new in the way of inventive- 
ness. 

In 1827, however, Joseph Atterlay pub- 
lished “A Voyage to the Moon with Some Ac- 
count of the Manners and Customs of the 
People of Morosofia and other Lunarians,” 
Distinctive about this work was the advent 
of the “anti-gravity” concept for propulsion, 
moving away from demons and great birds. 

Less than a decade later, Edgar Allan Poe 
wrote “Hans Pfall,” a hero who flew to the 
moon by balloon to escape creditors on the 
earth, 

The same year, the moon was the focus of 
one of the great hoaxes of journalism his- 
tory—the New York Sun’s “exclusive” re- 
ports of British astronomer Sir John Her- 
schel’s incredible discovery of life on the 
moon. 
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Herschel at the time was the world’s best 
known astronomer, and was conveniently in 
South Africa when the Sun, in a circulation 
stunt devised by its editor, Richard Adams 
Locke, blazed forth about Herschel’s “obser- 
vations” through a giant, new telescope. 

By the time Herschel could be reached in 
South Africa for his denial, both sides of the 
Atlantic had totally swallowed Locke's 
articles about a thriving lunar civilization 
populated by “bat-woman” and “bat-men.” 

“The account of the wonderful discoveries 
in the moon,” declared the New York Times 
in an editorial, “are all probable and plau- 
sible, and have an air of intense verisimili- 
tude,” 

The next great step in science fiction were 
the works of Jules Verne in the latter half of 
the 1800s, and H. G. Wells in the early part of 
this century. 

But then, modern rocket theory was begin- 
ning to be developed, and travel to the 
moon—Buck Rogers, Flash Gordon and Dick 
Tracy not withstanding—began edging faster 
and faster toward fact. 

For many years now, science fiction has 
been delving into the deeper corners of the 
solar system, and out into the far reaches ol 
the universe. Man’s bent toward tempting his 
fellow man’s curiosity shows no signs of 
waning. 

As the 16th century English poet Edmund 
Spencer put it: 


“Yet he at last contending to excell 


“The reach of men, through flight into fond 
mischief fell.” 


PRIDE IN AMERICA—IN NEW 
MEXICO 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, while 
visiting my constituents in New Mexico 
last week during the Independence Day 
recess, I had the pleasure of participat- 
ing in a most interesting and meaning- 
ful “pride in America” program in Ar- 
tesia, N. Mex. Organized by the commu- 
nity leadership, and participated in by 
the entire community citizenship, the 
program consisted of a downtown parade 
with the marching military 62d Army 
Band from Fort Bliss, Boy Scout and 
Girl Scout troop units, various civic club 
groups, merchants’ and clubs’ floats, dec- 
orated bicycles, antique, old, and new 
automobiles, church groups, and many, 
many just plain good all-American cit- 
izens carrying American flags and proud- 
ly marching and demonstrating their love 
and appreciation for our country, our 
constitutional principles of individual 
initiative, freedom, and our pride in 
America. 

I could not help but stand a little 
straighter, and a little taller, with a 
proud gleam in my eyes from a happy 
tear or two, and a lump in my throat as 
I listened to the band playing and the 
folks singing the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” It was a glorious, heart-warming 
sight as I looked into the face of America: 
wide-eyed youngsters, barefooted tanned, 
happy, one with a melting popsicle 
dripping down his arm off his elbow on- 
to his tanned little tummy; another with 
a big, friendly mongrel dog playfully 
jumping and yelping in time and tune 
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with “the gang”; a thoughtful young 
mother with a baby in her arms and a 
little son holding on to her dress with 
one hand and waving a tiny flag with the 
other; an elderly, gray-haired farmer, 
his face wrinkled and worn with time, 
his back bent from his labor and toil, and 
a far away look in his eyes reflecting the 
memory of a son who gave his life in a 
far-off land for a country and a family 
he loved; an oil field worker, tanned and 
soiled, intently watching and thinking, 
from his pickup truck; a white-haired 
grandmother, gleaming, humming a 
thankful hymn as she watches from her 
front porch rocking chair, tapping her 
cane to the beat of the marching band; 
a service station attendant with the gaso- 
line hose in his left hand, his right hand 
over his heart, standing at rapt attention 
as the color guard marches past; a small- 
town merchant with his apron tucked up 
to the side, and a prayer of grateful ap- 
preciation reflected on his face; a veteran 
with a square-set jaw, his right hand 
raised in a sharp salute; clean, alert, 
well-mannered, neatly dressed young 
people, high school and college, proud 
of their country, grateful for their op- 
portunity, confident of their future and 
cognizant of their responsibility to them- 
selves, their parents and their country; 
people from all walks of life, every race, 
color, and creed, all religious faiths, and 
different political parties, with one strong 
common denominator—a deep love, re- 
spect, and appreciation for the flag of the 
greatest Nation ever known in the history 
of mankind, the United States of 
America, 

This pride in America program pre- 
sented by the citizens of Artesia, N. Mex., 
stressing our love and respect for our 
country and the good in America, should 
be adopted and presented by every single 
community in America. It revives the 
spirit and instills the pride of every in- 
dividual in himself, his ancestors, and 
this great country. 

I sincerely express my heartfelt appre- 
ciation and grateful thanks to the fine 
citizens of Artesia, N. Mex., particularly 
to Program Chairman Joe Fenn, Parade 
Marshal John Simons, Mayor Glen 
Clem, Chamber of Commerce President 
Paul Frost, Chamber Manager Harold 
Baer, Master of Ceremonies Ron Eubank, 
First Baptist Minister Rev. J. Wayland 
Edwards, Mr. Tom Brown, KSVP Radio 
Manager Dave Button, Mrs. Phillip 
Royal, ENMU Student Leader Rick 
Brown, and many, many others for their 
thoughtful, dedicated leadership and 
work in making this great program such 
a meaningful success. 

Undoubtedly, the most appropriate 
climax that could have been presented 
for such a memorable occasion, was a 
thought-provoking, challenging, and in- 
formative address, most eloquently de- 
livered by a distinguished New Mexico 
citizen, Mr. Billie Holder, president and 
publisher of the Alamogordo Daily News, 
Alamogordo, N. Mex. Mr. Holder—a re- 
spected, highly recognized community 
leader, newsman, author, businessman, 
and world traveler—very appropriately 
described “what’s right” with America 
and laid down an important challenge to 
all Americans, in his keynote speech, “A 
Little More Backbone—A Little Less 
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Wishbone.” I insert his speech at this 
point in the RECORD: 


A LITTLE MORE BACKBONE—A LITTLE LESS 
WISHBONE 


(By Mr. Billie Holder) 


Thanks for the invitation, makes my heart 
big, with pride, seeing a parade, bands play- 
ing, flags waving, makes me proud to be an 
American—Nostalgia for days of the past— 
“Good Old Days.” 

Many people have said during recent years, 
that America faces trying, vexing and trou- 
blesome times. It's true. But I can't recall a 
time in history, nor can I find in recorded 
history a time when the world didn’t have 
troubles, troubles comparable to those of 
today. Even the vote to adopt the Declaration 
of Independence by a fiedgling Congress was 
imperiled ...and the vote was delayed 
from the date of preparation of that docu- 
ment for four days in order that some politi- 
cal maneuvering to muster support for this 
great document could be done. We have had 
our enemies within our own ranks, people 
without the faith it takes to be free, without 
the courage to stand up and be heard, with- 
out the dedication it takes to maintain a free 
nation, since the very outset of this nation. 
But, thank God, the innovators, the men of 
courage have thus far won out, and America 
has taken her place as the leader of the 
world, the greatest nation ever seen on the 
face of this earth. I have never seen a time 
when I wasn’t proud to be called an American, 
when I wanted to remain silent, and I have 
been in countries of this world where Ameri- 
cans were unpopular, and at times when they 
were unwanted in that part of the world. 

I was in Russia when newspapers showed 
large, glaring pictures of race riots in Amer- 
ica. It was about the only news their news- 
papers carried. They tried to use this infor- 
mation to embarrass us during interviews, 
but I was proud to explain that America is 
a big country, 200 million people, with races 
of people from all over the globe, who have 
lived together and have gotten along for 
nearly 200 years, admittedly with some mis- 
takes and with some tensions that come to 
the front with regularity, and we will con- 
tinue to get along. Our troubles will be 
fought out. Our mistakes will be rectified. 
We will continue to forge our nation into 
ONE nation, and we will do it with pride. 

The big difference, I pointed out, is that 
our troubles are open, they are recorded on 
the cameras of the television networks, they 
are daily pictured and recorded in the news- 
papers of the world. The world, everyone, 
knows of our troubles. And it simply isn’t 
that way in Russia, nor in other Iron Cur- 
tain Countries of the world. 

Don’t let anyone tell you they don’t have 
troubles in Communist countries, because 
they do. They have racial problems. They 
treat some of their citizens brutally. They 
don’t tolerate dissenters. I've seen some of 
the treatment, and yet, their news media do 
not show these facts to the world, They 
simply are not allowed to. 

We do face troubles, and problems. We've 
seen some of the problems grow into fester- 
ing sores, dangerous ones, and they seem to 
be contagious. I am referring to race riots, 
campus demonstrations, an increase in 
crime, and the lot, I do not need to mention 
them all. You know, too, and you are aware 
that we have seen a great deal of our Ameri- 
can solidarity fractured, cracked, and many 
people wondering what the future holds for 
America, The timetable outlined in the Com- 
munist Manifesto regarding America is pro- 
gressing right on schedule, so many Ameri- 
cans are wondering just what can be done. 
“Can we cope with the problems?” they ask. 

We have people on the far left, seeking 
to destroy. We have people on the far right 
seeking to excite America. They would have 
you believe we are a nation falling to pieces. 
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Despite these troubles, and despite the 
mistakes we've made, I still see America as 
the greatest country on the face of this globe, 
still able to cope with her problems, still able 
to lead men to believe in individual freedom, 
and to halt the spread of the communist 
octapus that is trying to engulf the world. 

Ever since my return from a Study Mission 
behind the Iron Curtain, where we visited 
every Iron Curtain Country in Europe except 
Albania, I have been saying to audiences, 
You are the luckiest people in the world. And 
it’s true. You are the most fortunate civiliza- 
tion in the world, simply because you were 
born in America. You had nothing to do with 
it, but you are American citizens, you are 
free, and freedom is the must precious thing 
in the world to much of the world's popula- 
tion, I have haa many, many young people 
ask me, in Europe and in Asia, ask me how 
they could come to America. They want to be 
a part of this great land of ours. And yet, we 
have far too little appreciation for what has 
been handed to us, given to us in most cases 
without a struggle on our part, and what is 
yet so precious we don’t know its true value. 

People in many of the world’s countries 
seek freedom. They don’t have it, and in 
many cases they've fought for it. Some have 
lost the battles. Some have spilled their 
blood and sacrificed, but they don’t have 
that freedom which we take so much for 
granted and fail to have proper appreciation 
for. 

You are lucky because you are free. . . 

You are lucky because you have plenty 
of food, and more than half of the world’s 
population go to bed hungry every night. 
I've seen thousands of little children in 
Asia, begging for crumbs, or just something 
to eat. 


You are 
home.... 

You are lucky because you have ample 
clothing. ... 

You are lucky because you have job op- 
portunities. . . . you can be anything you 
want to be, and find a vocation that will take 
you to the top. You can because you have 
the opportunities offered only in America, be 
anything you want to be. You can be on 
top, if you want to badly enough. 

You are lucky because you can vote. 

I sponsored a young man who I met in 
Czechoslovakia, to come to the United States. 
It was a visit I made to his home that caused 
him months of persecution, months of heart- 
ache, months of beatings and questioning 
sessions. I had been watched as I attempted 
to tell a cab driver where to take me in 
Prague. When I did finally communicate, 
I was reported—as a foreign visitor in the 
home of a Czech citizen. He had the cour- 
age to escape, to risk death if he were caught, 
or a sentence in a prison camp which would 
be worse than death... . he risked the gun- 
fire of border guards to escape to Italy where 
he contacted me. He is now in Los Angeles, 
where he is happy, working, earning more 
in a week than he could make in his native 
land in two months time, In fact, he earned 
$70 per month and was at the top of the 
scale over there. He went to work in America 
for $3 per hour doing the same kind of work. 
He’s making more than that now, and is in 
a supervisory capacity. He is going to be 
an American citizen by choice. He will be 
a proud American. He appreciates freedom. 

What is America? What is it about this 
land that causes a tear to well up within when 
we hear bands playing? When we stand at 
attention at appearance of our Flag? What is 
it that causes us to sing, to the top of our 
voices, “God Bless America,” or the “Star 
Spangled Banner?” What is it that prompts 
men to want to fight to keep this country of 
ours free, unfettered, uninvaded, a compos- 
ite of mankind? What is it? Let me turn 
poetic, and read to you something I ran 
across recently. I don’t know who wrote it, 
but it’s beautiful. Here it is: 


lucky because you have a 
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“I am a nation. I was born on July 4, 1776, 
and the Declaration of Independence is my 
birth certificate. The bloodlines of the world 
run in my veins, because I offered freedom 
to the oppressed. I am many things, and 
many people. I am the nation, I am 202 mil- 
lion living souls—and the ghost of millions 
who have lived and died for me. I am Nathan 
Hale, and Paul Revere. I stood at Lexington 
and fired the ‘shot heard around the world.’ 
I am Washington, Jefferson and Patrick 
Henry. I am John Paul Jones, the Green 
Mountain Boys and Davey Crockett. I am Lee 
and Grant, Abe Lincoln. I remember the 
Alamo, the Maine and Pearl Harbor. When 
freedom called, I answered and stayed until 
it was over, over there. I left my heroic dead 
in Flanders Fields, on the rocks of Corregidor, 
on the bleak slopes of Korea and in the 
steaming jungle of Vietnam, I am the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, the wheat lands of Kansas and 
the granite hills of Vermont. I am the coal 
fields of the Virginias and Pennsylvania, the 
fertile lands of the West, the Golden Gate 
and the Grand Canyon, I am Independence 
Hall, the Monitor and the Merrimac. I am big. 
I sprawl from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
My arms reach out to embrace Alaska and 
Hawaii—three million square miles throbbing 
with industry. I am more than five million 
farms, I am forest, fields, mountain, and 
desert. I am quiet villages, and cities that 
never sleep. You can look at me and see Ben 
Franklin walking down the streets of Phila- 
delphia with his bread loaf under his arm. 
You can see Betsy Ross with her needle. You 
can see the lights of Christmas and hear 
the strains of “Auld Lang Syne” as the cal- 
pndar turns. I am Babe Ruth, and the World 
Series, I am 130,000 schools and colleges and 
320,000 churches where my people worship 
God as they think best. I am a ballot dropped 
in a box, a roar of a crowd in a stadium and 
the voice of a choir in a cathedral. I am an 
editorial in an newspaper, and a letter to a 
Congressman. I am Eli Whitney and Stephen 
Foster, I am Tom Edison, Albert Eienstein, 
and Billy Graham. I am Horace Greeley, Will 
Rogers and the Wright Brothers, I am George 
Washington Carver, Daniel Webster and 
Jonas Salk. I am Longfellow, Harriett 
Beecher Stowe, Walt Whitman and Thomas 
Paine. Yes, I am the nation and these are 
the things I am. I was conceived in freedom, 
and God Willing, in freedom I will spend the 
rest of my days. May I possess always the 
integrity, the courage and the strength to 
keep myself unshackled, to remain a citadel 
of freedom and a beacon of hope to the world. 
This is my wish, my goal, my prayer, in 
this year of 1969—193 years after I was born,” 

Isn’t it beautiful? 

That is a word picture of America ... and 
surely there is more. 

Is it worth keeping? Is it worth presery- 
ing? Is it worth fighting for? 

Of course it is! 

Now, let me make some observations. I 
would be deceitful if I were to attempt to 
lead you to believe all is sweetness and 
light . . . that America is doing fine. 

One of the most distressing things I see 
in our country today is the lessening of our 
moral values, the sag in our faith, the di- 
minishing influence of our churches, the 
failure of this generation of parents to teach 
our youngsters about God, and the failure 
to impress upon them the values of prayer. 

I think I understand these things. I think 
I can see why this is happening to us. I can 
see our generation as a victim of a great 
economic depression. I can see this genera- 
tion as one relieved and pleased to see the 
war years of World War II because it then 
became possible to get a job ...a job that 
paid money, that made it possible for us to 
begin earning something. I know the depths 
of economic depression. I know the anguish 
of parents who dedicated themselves to care 
for their children in a manner better than 
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their parents were able to do for them. I 
know what need is, 

I believe the great depression produced a 
generation of parents who wanted their chil- 
dren to have the better things of life which 
they couldn’t share in. They didn’t want 
their children to have to work as hard as 
they did. In other words, they said: “I am 
going to deprive my children of the very 
things that made a man out of me.” They 
didn’t teach them to work, nor the value 
of learning to work. They didn't teach them 
to appreciate love, they didn't make them 
mind, and therefore didn’t teach them re- 
spect for authority, and the cycle goes on 
and on, 

They didn’t teach them the value of hon- 
esty, integrity, of a clean record, of cleanli- 
ness and neatness of appearance. 

I think the time is late, and that it is 
high time we began to show some examples. 
We can begin to change some of our own 
habits. 

We can quit taking the kids to Sunday 
School, and letting them out of the car so 
we can go back home to finish reading the 
comics, or to work on the lawn, or to head 
out for the mountains, or to the fishing 
holes or camp grounds. 

We can’t teach our children there's value 
in Sunday School when we don’t ever go. 

We can't teach our children there’s value 
in prayer, if you never pray. 

We can't teach our children there’s any 
value in faith in God, if we never attend a 
worship service. 

We need to lead the way. One of the very 

basic foundations of this country is a faith 
in God, a need to worship. Our freedom is 
freedom to worship, not freedom from wor- 
ship. 
Another distressing thing that appears 
on the American scene is our constant search 
for easier ways to do things. We have auto- 
mated machinery, we have instant coffee, 
frozen foods, drip-dry clothes and even arti- 
ficial insemination. Americans, it seems, strive 
to do everything the easiest possible way— 
without work, without hard thought, without 
hard exertion of any kind. 

Living of life itself cannot be made pain- 
lessly easy. We're not that lazy. Human re- 
lationships and problems are too complex, too 
varied, too personal, too urgent and indeed, 
too human to be subjected to instant, drip- 
dry, automated solutions. 

Too many of us won't accept this truth. 
Too many of us seek the easy way. Too many 
of us seek the popular way, the least painful 
way of running our lives. In short, too many 
of us have replaced the traditional American 
backbone with a modern American wishbone. 

It is my contention that America as a 
nation, and freedom as a practicality, can- 
not long endure without the traditional back- 
bone which permits endurance. It is my con- 
tention further that this backbone must be 
encouraged and fused with leadership which 
is unfettered by the great social and eco- 
nomic restrictions of modern life, without 
the laziness of retirement—which seems to 
be the goal of life for so many people. 

We must have the backbone to be dedi- 
cated Americans. 

Who has ever promised that the life of 
a free man would be an easy one? 

Who has ever promised that a good citizen 
can be of benefit to his country in retire- 
ment, living in ease, taking life easy, not 
bothering to assume the responsibilities of 
citizenship? We have no reason to complain 
about what public officials do if we make no 
effort to see that right, honesty and integrity 
prevail in public life. 

We must have the backbone to teach our 
children to pray, to cultivate some callouses 
on their knees, to have some moral dignity, 
to learn to have respect for others. 

We must have the backbone to meet the 
challenges of those who would destroy our 
democratic way of life. We must face them, 
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and make them understand their rights 
cease when they infringe upon the rights of 
others. Their rights end where the rights of 
others begin. 

We must have the backbone to pull our 
families back together into an identifiable 
group of people who enjoy being with one 
another, to have conversation, to listen, to 
suggest, to discuss—to enjoy! 

We must have the backbone to feel sym- 
pathy for those peoples around the world 
who do not have enough to eat, to share 
with them, to teach them how to produce 
food from their own land... . 

We must have the backbone to go to the 
rescue and lend assistance to those countries 
of the world endangered by communism, 

We must have the backbone to become in- 
volved in local politics, in local issues, and 
to do so as enlightened citizens, knowing 
the issues and speaking out for right. 

We must have the backbone to clean up 
the newsstands, and protest the sale of por- 
nography and other filth that is being cir- 
culated. By protest, I do not mean to march 
on the stores, burn them down and create 
havoc. I mean talk to the man, let him know 
that you don't like the situation, and refuse 
to patronize him as long as he sells such 
filthy literature. 

We must have the backbone to follow 
the service of public officials, and express our 
sentiment to them. We must let them know 
when we think they're wrong. We must 
write to our legislators, giving our views. And 
when they do act contrary to the public in- 
terest, relieve them of their job when vot- 
ing time comes. 

We must have the backbone to write to our 
law enforcement officials—iocal, state and in 
fact to the United States Attorney General 
when necessary, insisting on fair enforcement 
of the laws of this land. 

We must have the backbone to write let- 
ters, by the thousands, to NASA, in Houston, 
supporting the reading of Scripture from our 
astronauts. Did you know a move, with con- 
siderable support, is underway asking that 
our men be publicly censured for having 
read from the Bible last Christmas day while 
they were circling the globe, in orbit? And 
they have other plans, too. 

We must have the backbone to write to 
our governor protesting the use of filth and 
pornography as material to teach our youth 
on the campus of the University of New 
Mexico. 

We must have the backbone to teach our 
youth to have pride in our country ... to 
teach them to support our government, “My 
Country . . . right or wrong,” and then have 
the backbone to right the wrongs. 

We must have the backbone to teach re- 
spect for our flag .. . a backbone that de- 
velops a tingle of pride when we see the flag, 
to salute it, and to look upon it as a Grand 
Old Flag, A High Flying Flag. 

We must throw aside the wishbone .. . 
develop the backbone, to be good citizens 
and to carry the light of freedom before the 
people of the world... . 


FREEDOM BECOMES ILLEGAL ILL 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the educa- 
tors in 42 school systems in my State di- 
rectly affected by the Federal court’s 
denial of freedom of choice in schools met 
and adopted a resolution. 

Because the educators are interested in 
quality education—instead of sociological 
or philosophical programs to appease the 
Supreme Court—they feel that freedom 
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of choice in the only workable plan to 
maintain an educational system. 

To comply with HEW and the Court 
decree outlawing freedom will also 
destroy education. 

Our Louisiana educators appeal to this 
body to adopt specific legislation main- 
taining freedom of choice—which is re- 
dundant since individual freedom is al- 
ready secured by the U.S. Constitution, 
but ignored by the Court. 

The Court’s highhanded action must be 
considered not only as a denial of the 
people’s freedom but a repudiation of the 
constitutional protection of these rights 
as well. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the resolution 
adopted by the Louisiana School Board 
Association on June 30, following my re- 
marks: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, a large representative number of 
school board members and superintendents 
from all over Louisiana who have worked 
with various HEW teams and considered 
carefully various alternatives to Freedom 
of Choice, met for a joint discussion of their 
common problem, and 

Whereas, all of the educators and school 
board members present were unanimously of 
the opinion that Freedom of Choice is the 
only feasible educationally sound, and ad- 
ministratively workable method of disestab- 
lishing the local system while maintaining 
and improving quality education throughout 
our State for all children, both Negro and 
white, and 

Whereas, they were also of the opinion that 
zoning and/or pairing plans such as pro- 
posed by HEW are totally unworkable, edu- 
cationally unsound anq will destroy all prog- 
ress in race relations made under Freedom 
of Choice and ultimately destroy public edu- 
cation, and 

Whereas, freedom of Choice most nearly 
embraces constitutional and democratic 
principles, particularly as taught to our chil- 
dren for better than 150 years, and 

Whereas, no provision of any of the Civil 
Rights Acts passed by the Congress of the 
United States prohibits Freedom of Choice 
as a plan of desegregation, and 

Whereas, certain provisions of suggested 
HEW plans appear to run directly contrary 
to certain provisions of the Civil Rights Acts 
prohibiting “busing” and the deliberate 
“assignment of students to overcome racial 
imbalance”, and 

Whereas, all present indications foretell an 
immediate traumatic disruption of our edu- 
cational system which will adversely affect 
every parent, every child and every teacher, 
whether Negro or white, now 

Therefore be it resolved, That every possi- 
ble effort be made by the Congress of the 
United States to adopt specific legislation 
which will maintain Freedom of Choice as an 
acceptable plan of desegregation of schools, 
and 

Be it further resolved, That all interested 
citizens including every affected parent or 
teacher, be requested to contact immediately, 
by telephone or telegram, their Congressmen 
and Senators and the President of the United 
States to urge and implore their help. 


TEN YEARS AFTER THE SEAWAY 
DREAM 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1969 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
cago Tribune has written an excellent 
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editorial marking the 10th anniversary 
of the opening of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, which I would like to place in the 
Recorp today. It follows: 

TEN YEARS AFTER THE SEAWAY DREAM 

When Britain’s Queen Elizabeth came to 
Chicago in June, 1959, to mark the opening 
of the St. Lawrence seaway there was much 
optimistic talk about its effects on Chicago’s 
future. Almost every city on the Great Lakes 
expected to become a port of the first magni- 
tude. 

The extravagant hopes were not realized 
immediately, and in recent years not much 
attention has been paid to the seaway by 
city planners and civic boosters, On the 10th 
anniversary of its opening, however, it should 
be noted that it has been a better than fair 
success and that its future is promising. 

For one thing, the money spent on it— 
about a billion dollars, including power de- 
velopments—was a bargain. The United 
States treasury supplied 131 million dollars 
for this country’s share of the construction 
costs charged to navigation, These sums do 
not seem so large nowadays, especially when 
they are compared with the billion-dollar 
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cost of the projected development of the 
Arkansas river. Unlike other American wa- 
terways, the seaway is required by law to pay 
for its operational costs and the debt charged 
to navigation. Income from tolls has been 
sufficient to meet operating expenses, but in- 
terest charges have been earned in only one 
year [1966] and the total debt has risen to 
143 million dollars. Earnings declined in 1967 
and 1968, primarily because of strikes. 

One great benefit of the seaway has been 
the opening of iron ore deposits in Quebec 
and Labrador to midwest steel mills, Iron 
ore accounted for 37 per cent of the total 
traffic on the international section last year. 
About 85 per cent of all traffic consisted of 
bulk cargoes. 

The disappointment of the seaway has 
been the failure to develop larger volumes 
of general merchandise cargo. This has re- 
sulted from the failure of the lake cities 
to provide adequate port facilities and to 
go after the general cargo business. 

Chicago, which had more to gain than any 
other port, has been conspicuous in its fail- 
ure to take advantage of its opportunities, 
Instead of consolidating port facilities into a 
single operation, it has two operating agen- 
cies—the city, which runs Navy pier, and 
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the Chicago regional port district, which runs 
Calumet harbor. 

Chicago also has failed to promote port 
business adequately, it has lagged in build- 
ing container handling facilities, and it has 
neglected to develop equitable import-export 
rail and truck freight rates between the port 
and midwest importing and exporting com- 
panies. 

In an editorial on April 27, 1959, when 
the first ships began moving thru the new 
seaway. The Tribune noted: 

“Chicago has the largest, richest, and most 
diversified hinterland of any lake port. It 
is the only lake port with a major waterway 
[the Illinois-Mississippi system] leading into 
the hinterland, But the great growth in com- 
merce expected from the seaway is not go- 
ing to come overnight, and much of it is not 
going to come at all if Chicago fails to take 
the steps necessary to meet powerful com- 
petition. ... 

“If the Chicago area is to get all the bene- 
fits it should from the seaway, no time or en- 
ergy can be wasted in squabbling between 
the various public and private port interests, 
or between the public officials charged with 
port developments.” 

The same advice is applicable today. 


SENATE—Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


The Senate met at 12 o’ clock noon and 
was called to order by the Vice Presi- 
dent. Sal 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, may there fall upon 
us now a great sense of Thy presence 
and Thy power. Deliver the Members of 
this body from all personal worries and 
anxieties that they may give themselves 
wholly to the crucial issues of the day. 
Teach us how to speak, how to listen, 
how to wait, and how to work, holding 
ever before us the vision of the higher 
way and the more perfect order for which 
men strive, that we may be worthy work- 
men in Thy kingdom—for Thine alone is 
the kingdom and the power and the 
glory forever. Amen. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his 
secretaries. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE—A 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on 
Finance: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
The best time to strengthen our un- 
employment insurance system is during a 
period of relatively full employment. 
The Secretary of Labor is sending to 
the Congress today proposed legislation 
to extend unemployment insurance to 
4,800,000 workers not now covered; to 
end the shortsighted restrictions that 
stand in the way of needed retraining 
efforts; and to add a Federal program 
automatically extending the duration of 


benefits in periods of high unemploy- 
ment. 

There are three principles to be con- 
sidered as we move to make the unem- 
ployment insurance system responsive to 
our times. 

Unemployment insurance is an earned 
benefit. When a man covered by unem- 
ployment insurance is working, the em- 
ployer pays a tax on his wages to insure 
against the day when the employee may 
be between jobs. That insurance is like 
a mandatory fringe benefit; it is insur- 
ance bought in the employee’s behalf, 
and the worker therefore is entitled to 
the benefits he receives when he is un- 
employed. Accordingly, there is no 
demeaning of human dignity, no feeling 
of being “on the dole,” when the insured 
worker receives benefits due. 

Unemployment insurance is one of the 
foremost examples of creative Federal- 
State partnership. Although the system 
was created by Federal law, most deci- 
sions about the nature of the program 
are left to the States, which administer 
the system with State employees. This 
makes the system far more flexible and 
attuned to local needs and special cir- 
cumstances of local economies. 

Unemployment insurance is an eco- 
nomic stabilizer. If, for example, the 
economy were ever to slow and unem- 
ployment were to rise, this program auto- 
matically would act to sustain personal 
income. This would help prevent a down- 
turn from gathering momentum result- 
ing from declines in purchasing power. 
When employment is at a high level, and 
greater stimulation of consumer demand 
is unwanted, relatively little money flows 
into the economy from unemployment 
insurance. 

With these principles in mind, I am 
making these recommendations for both 
Federal and State action: 

1. We should act together to extend 
unemployment protection to more em- 
ployees, including many highly vulner- 
able to layoffs who are not now covered. 


2. The States should make certain that 
workers throughout the United States re- 
ceive enough money for a long enough 
period of time to sustain them while they 
seek new jobs. 

3. We should end the restrictions im- 
posed by almost half the States on pay- 
ments to unemployed workers under- 
going retraining and, instead, follow the 
lead of those States which encourage 
retraining. 

4. We should better protect the invest- 
ment made on behalf of the insured by 
seeing to it that the funds are paid only 
to those who should receive them. 

5. We should increase the responsive- 
ness of the system to major changes in 
national economic conditions. 

6. We should strengthen the financing 
of the system which presently discrimi- 
nates against the low-wage worker and 
the steady employer. 

1. PROTECTING MORE EMPLOYEES 


Over 57 million workers are protected 
by unemployment insurance. However, 
almost 17 million are not covered; more 
than half of these are employees of State 
and local governments. The last exten- 
sion of coverage was enacted during the 
Eisenhower Administration, when 6 mil- 
lion additional workers were included: 
there is a clear social need today to cover 
as many more employees as we can. 

I propose that an additional 4.8 million 
workers be covered by unemployment in- 
surance. These include: 

—1,600,000 workers in small firms with 

less than four employees; 

—400,000 on large farms employing 
four or more workers in each of 20 
weeks; 

—200,000 in agricultural processing 
activities; 

—1,800,000 in non-profit organiza- 
tions; 

—600,000 in State hospitals and uni- 
versities; 

—200,000 salesmen, delivery trades- 
men, and others who are not cur- 
rently defined as employees. 
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These 4,800,000 workers are in real 
need of protection against unemploy- 
ment. Many of them are low wage work- 
ers with little job security and no pros- 
pect of termination pay if they are laid 
off. 

The present gaps in coverage work a 
disproportionate hardship on minority 
workers, since a higher percentage of the 
4,800,000 are non-white, compared to the 
entire labor force. 

To cushion the immediate impact of 
this extension on employers, I recom- 
mend that States be permitted to lower 
the tax rates on newly covered employ- 
ers until such time as a record of em- 
ployment experience can be compiled to 
determine what their true rate should be. 

With the passage of this legislation, 
the majority of those remaining uncov- 
ered will be employees of State and 
local governments. I urge the States and 
localities to take action, in the light of 
their local circumstances, to include 
their own employees in unemployment 
insurance coverage. 

2. MAKING BENEFITS ADEQUATE 


The basic purpose of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Program is to pay 
weekly benefits high enough to prevent 
a severe cut in a worker’s standard of 
living when he is between jobs. The prin- 
ciple is generally accepted that it takes 
at least 50% of the worker’s wage to meet 
this purpose. 

Almost every State subscribes to this 
general principle, but benefit ceilings in 
their legislation have in fact made this 
principle largely ineffective, especially 
for the family breadwinner, At least two 
out of five claimants currently fail to 
get a benefit equal to one-half their 
wages. 

In 1954, President Eisenhower recom- 
mended to States that they provide a 
maximum high enough to permit the 
great majority of covered workers to re- 
ceive one-half their wages. This means 
that at least 80% of insured workers 
should be able to receive a benefit of 
one-half their wages if unemployed. 

Men are most adversely affected by the 
limit on weekly benefits. In one large 
industrial State, for example, only 23% 
of the men receive benefits equal to as 
much as one-half their weekly wages. 

If the program is to fulfill its role, it 
is essential that the benefit maximum 
be raised. A maximum of two-thirds of 
the average wage in the State would 
result in benefits of 50% in wages to at 
least 80% of insured workers. 

Up to now, the responsibility for de- 
termining benefit amounts has been the 
responsibility of the States. There are 
advantages in States having that free- 
dom. However, the overriding consider- 
ation is that the objective of adequate 
benefits be achieved. I call upon the 
States to act within the next two years to 
meet this goal, thereby averting the need 
for Federal action, 

3. ENCOURAGING RETRAINING 

During the present decade, many man- 
power programs were launched in the 
United States. We have seen how unem- 
ployed workers can be equipped with new 
skills and started on new careers. When 
the decade began, only three States per- 
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mitted workers who enrolled in retrain- 
ing programs to continue to receive ben- 
efit payments. All the rest disqualified 
them upon entry into training. 

During the early 1960's, many States 
recognized the potential of training for 
employment rehabilitation, and by 1969 
twenty-five States, plus Puerto Rico and 
the District of Columbia, had removed 
such restrictive requirements. 

However, twenty-five States continue 
to discourage retraining by denying ben- 
efits to workers in such programs on the 
theory that they are not “available for 
work.” On the contrary, the workers are 
trying to keep themselves available by 
learning new techniques and technolo- 
gies, and government should certainly 
stop penalizing them for doing some- 
thing that government, business and la- 
bor all want to encourage. 

I propose a requirement that the re- 
maining States permit workers to con- 
tinue to receive benefits while enrolled 
in training programs designed to in- 
crease their employability. 

4. PROTECTING THE INSURANCE SYSTEM 


We must also be sure that benefits are 
going only to those people the system is 
designed to protect. The funds must not 
be dissipated. 

Attachment to the Labor Force. The 
unemployment insurance system is de- 
signed to protect workers whose attach- 
ment to the labor force is more than cas- 
ual. A worker’s attachment is measured 
by both his past employment history and 
his present situation. He must be ready, 
willing and able to work and trying to 
find work while he is claiming benefits; 
and he must have had at least a certain 
amount of employment in the recent 
past. Generally, from fourteen to twenty 
weeks of work is required, depending on 
the employment patterns of the State 
and the minimum duration of benefits. 

A few States, however, measure past 
employment by a flat dollar amount. 
This discriminates against the low-wage 
worker, because it means he must work 
for a longer period to be eligible. Also, it 
permits other high wage workers to be- 
come eligible on the basis of very short 
seasonal work. I recommend that a 
standard based on a minimum period of 
15 weeks’ employment be required as a 
condition of benefit eligibility, and that 
no fiat dollar amount be permitted as the 
only yardstick. 

Workers on Strike. The unemployment 
tax we require employers to pay was 
never intended to supplement strike 
funds to be used against them. A worker 
who chooses to exercise his right to strike 
is not involuntarily unemployed. 

In two States, workers on strike are 
paid unemployment insurance benefits 
after a certain period. This is not the 
purpose of the unemployment insurance 
system. 

I propose a requirement that this prac- 
tice of paying unemployment insurance 
benefits to workers directly engaged in a 
strike be discontinued. 

5. IMPROVING RESPONSIVENESS TO ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 

Difficult times are far less likely to oc- 
cur in nations that take the trouble to 
prepare for them. The presence of a 
strong, anti-recessionary arsenal will in 
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itself help prevent the need for its ever 
being used. 

In normal times, the duration of bene- 
fit payments may be adequate. Most 
State programs now provide around 
twenty-six weeks of benefits; for the 
great majority of claimants, this is 
enough to see them through to another 
job. However, if the economy were ever 
to falter, the number of persons exhaust- 
ing benefits would grow rapidly. 

In each of the last two periods of high 
unemployment, the President proposed, 
and the Congress enacted, legislation to 
extend the duration of benefits tem- 
porarily. However, while this process was 
taking place, many workers were without 
income, and the economy was exposed to 
sharp declines in personal income due to 
unemployment. 

I am proposing legislation that would 
automatically extend the length of time 
benefits are paid in all States when the 
national jobless rate of those covered by 
insurance equals or exceeds 4.5% for 
three consecutive months. If periods of 
high unemployment were ever to occur, 
individuals would receive benefits for an 
additional period up to 13 weeks; this 
extension would end when the national 
unemployment rate of those in the sys- 
tem (currently 2.2%) fell back below 
45%, and when the number exhausting 
their benefits in a three-month period 
dropped below 1% of those covered. 
These additional payments would be fi- 
nanced out of that portion of the unem- 
ployment tax that is now retained by the 
Federal government. 

6, STRENGTHENING AND REFORMING FINANCING 


We must enable the Federal govern- 
ment to finance its share of the improve- 
ments proposed in this message, along 
with the costs of administering the Em- 
ployment Security System. In addition, 
there will be a need to improve the abil- 
ity of States to finance the higher bene- 
fit levels I am urging. 

I propose that the taxable wage base 
be raised over a five-year period to $6,000 
and thereafter be reviewed periodically to 
make certain the adequacy of financing. 

In the majority of States, the taxable 
wage base for the Unemployment In- 
surance Tax is the first $3,000 of wages— 
exactly what it was three decades ago. 
In that same period, average wages in 
employment covered by the system have 
increased almost five-fold. The low tax 
base places obstacles in the way of hir- 
ing low-wage workers because a sub- 
stantially higher proportion of their wage 
is taxed. In addition, the impact of the 
tax tends to encourage use of overtime 
rather than adding workers. 

The higher base will have the desirable 
effect of allocating costs more equitably 
among employers. Particularly at the 
State level, overall benefit costs will rep- 
resent a lower per cent of taxable wages, 
and allow rates to reflect employer ex- 
perience more accurately. 

An Anchor to Windward. Unemploy- 
ment insurance was begun as an answer 
to the human need for sustenance of the 
unemployed workingman seeking an- 
other job. It was designed to reduce the 
oped of economic panic in job-hunt- 

g. 

But as we move now to extend that 
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insurance and meet that need more fully, 
we discover—not quite by accident—the 
bonus of serendipity. Here is insurance 
purchased through a tax on the employ- 
ers of America in behalf of their employ- 
ees that can be a potent counter to a 
downturn in the business cycle. This 
proves that well-conceived social legis- 
lation can be a great boon to business 
and to all Americans affected by the 
state of the economy. 

The success of this system can be a 
great example of the relationship be- 
tween the States and the Federal govern- 
ment. 

The Federal government brought this 
unemployment insurance system into 
being—but the States have rightly 
adopted it as their own. The Federal 
government has traditionally established 
minimum coverage—but many States 
have expanded that coverage to fit their 
own needs. 

Now the Federal-State system of un- 
employment insurance should move to 
provide adequate benefits in accordance 
with the goal that has been set and with 
full recognition of the diversity of eco- 
nomic conditions among States. Such ac- 
tion is most important to protect the 
individual and to achieve the anti-reces- 
sionary potential of unemployment in- 
surance. 

The Federal and State actions rec- 
ommended will help advance the econ- 
omy of each State and in protecting the 
economy of the nation. In human terms, 
the recommended changes will better en- 
able a worker to weather the adversity 
of unemployment and to find a suit- 
able job. 

I urge that the Congress and the States 
enact the legislation proposed to carry 
out these improvements. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, July 8, 1969. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Vice Presi- 
dent laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry. nominations, which 


were referred to the 
committees. 
(For nominations this day received, see 


the end of Senate proceedings.) 


appropriate 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 671. An act to compensate the Indians 
of California for the value of land erroneously 
used as an offset in a judgment against the 
United States obtained by said Indians; 

H.R. 2785. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey to the State of 
Tennessee certain lands within Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park and certain lands 
comprising the Gatlinburg Spur of the Foot- 
hills Parkway, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4246. An act to discontinue the an- 
nual report to Congress as to the adminis- 
trative settlement of personal property 
claims of military personnel and civilian em- 
ployees; and 
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H.R. 4247, An act to amend section 2734 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
the Secretary concerned to make partial pay- 
ments on certain claims which are certified 
to Congress and to provide equivalent au- 
thority for administrative settlement and 
payment of claims under section 2733 of title 
10 and section 715 of title 32, United States 
Code. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 671. An act to compensate the Indians 
of California for the value of land erroneous- 
ly used as an offset in a judgment against 
the United States obtained by said Indians; 
and 

H.R. 2785. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey to the State 
of Tennessee certain lands within Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park and certain 
lands comprising the Gatlinburg Spur of the 
Foothills Parkway, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 4246. An act to discontinue the an- 
nual report to Congress as to the adminis- 
trative settlement of personal property 
claims of military personnel and civilian em- 
ployees; and. 

H.R. 4247. An act to amend section 2734 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
the Secretary concerned to make partial pay- 
ments on certain claims which are certified 
to Congress and to provide equivalent au- 
thority for administrative settlement and 
payment of claims under section 2733 of 
title 10 and section 715 of title 32, United 
States Code; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, July 7, 1969, be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Finance, the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation and the Subcommittee on Evalu- 
ation and Planning of Social Programs 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and the Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


RELEASE OF CERTAIN LEAD FROM 
THE NATIONAL STOCKPILE AND 
SUPPLEMENTAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 1647. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1647) an 
act to authorize the release of one hun- 
dred thousand short tons of lead from 
the national stockpile and the supple- 
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mental stockpile which was to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the Administrator of General Services 
is hereby authorized to dispose of approxi- 
mately one hundred thousand short tons of 
lead now held in the national stockpile 
established pursuant to the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 
98-98h) and the supplemental stockpile 
established pursuant to section 104(b) of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 456, as amended 
by 73 Stat. 607). Such disposition may be 
made without regard to the requirements of 
section 3 of the Strategic and Critical Ma- 
terials Stock Piling Act: Provided, That the 
time and method of disposition shall be fixed 
with due regard to the protection of the 
United States against avoidable loss and the 
protection of producers, processors, and con- 
sumers against avoidable disruption of their 
usual markets. 

Serc. 2. (a) Disposals of the material covered 
by this Act may be made only after publicly 
advertising for bids, except as provided in 
subsection (b) of this section or as other- 
wise authorized by law. All bids may be 
rejected when it is in the public interest to 
do so, 

(b) The material covered by this Act may 
be disposed of without advertising for bids 
if— 

(1) the material is to be transferred to an 
agency of the United States; 

(2) the Administrator determines that 
methods of disposal other than by ad- 
vertising are necessary to protect the United 
States against avoidable loss or to protect 
producers, processors, and consumers against 
avoidable disruption of their usual markets; 
or 

(3) sales are to be made pursuant to re- 
quests received from other agencies of the 
United States in furtherance of authorized 
program objectives of such agencies. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement entered 
yesterday, the Senate will proceed to 
the consideration of the House amend- 
ment to S. 1647. Under the agreement, 
the time on that amendment and all sub- 
sequent amendments will be limited to 
one-half hour, the time to be controlled 
equally by the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON) and the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS). 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, notwith- 
standing that order, and with the ap- 
proval of the Senator from Missouri and 
the Senator from Delaware, I may at 
this time call up certain unobjected-to 
bills on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob-.. 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of bills on the 
calendar, beginning with Calendar 274, 
S. 1583. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the first bill. 


POSTMASTER APPOINTMENTS 


The bill (S. 1583) to provide that ap- 
pointments and promotions in the Post 
Office Department, including the postal 
service, be made on the basis of merit 
and fitness was considered, ordered to be 
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engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 
S. 1583 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 3311 of title 39, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 


“§ 3311. Method of appointment 

“The Postmaster General shall appoint 
postmasters in the competitive civil service.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall not affect the status 
or tenure of postmasters in office on the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 3. (a) Chapter 41 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
section 3108 the following new section: 


“§ 3109. Nonpolitical appointments and pro- 
motions 

“(a) In the selection, appointment, and 
promotion of employees of the Department, 
no political test or qualification shall be 
permitted or given consideration, and all 
such personnel actions shall be taken on 
the basis of merit and fitness. Any officer or 
employee of the Department who violates 
this section shall be removed from office or 
otherwise disciplined in accordance with pro- 
cedures for disciplinary action established 
pursuant to law. 

“(b) This section does not apply to the 
selection and appointment of officers whose 
appointment is vested in the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, or to the selection, appointment, or 
promotion to a position designated by the 
Civil Service Commission as a position of a 
confidential or policy-determining character 
or as a position to be filled by a noncareer 
executive assignment,” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 41 of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
after item 3108 the following new item: 


“3109. Nonpolitical appointments and pro- 
motions.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
ean explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
PURPOSE 


This legislation will eliminate Presidential 
nomination and Senate confirmation of post- 
masters at post offices of the first, second, and 
third class. In lieu of the present method of 
appointing postmasters, all appointments will 
be made by the Postmaster General. The bill 
contains language prohibiting political rec- 
ommendations from being taken into ac- 
count in the appointment of any person to 
any position in the Post Office Department 
other than Presidential nominees and policy- 
making employees. 


STATEMENT 


The bill is a recommendation of the Post- 
master General to eliminate politics as a pri- 
mary factor in the selection of some 25,000 
postmasters throughout the Nation. The his- 
toric method of making these appointments 
has been that a political adviser (usually a 
Congressman or a Senator of the same politi- 
cal party as the administration in power) in- 
dicates his preference in filling a postmaster- 
ship by choosing either the noncompetitive 
promotion of a qualified career employee in 
the postal service, or an open competitive ex- 
amination administered by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and subject to civil service 
laws, rules, and regulations. 

This system has produced many fine post- 
masters, but it has also proved to be a prob- 
lem in some cases because of conflicting po- 
litical pressures in the town where the post- 
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master vacancy exists. It has not contributed 
toward improving the career postal service 
because postal employees generally recognize 
that, regardless of their achievement, the 
opportunity for becoming postmaster is lim- 
ited because politics is a primary factor in 
selecting the nominee. 

Legislation to abolish the political system 
has been introduced in the Senate for many 
years. In 1967 the Senate approved a provi- 
sion in S. 355, the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1967, eliminating the system, but the 
bill failed in the House of Representatives. In 
1968, a provision similar to that included in 
S. 355 was favorably reported from the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service in the 
House of Representatives, but was not acted 
upon on the floor before adjournment of the 
90th Congress. Earlier this year, President 
Nixon and Postmaster General Winton M. 
Blount announced that political recommen- 
dations would no longer be taken into ac- 
count in the selection of nominees. To pro- 
vide legislative sanction for this new policy, 
the committee recommends enactment of 
legislation doing away with Senate confirma- 
tion and vesting the authority for selecting 
postmasters in the Postmaster General ex- 
clusively. 

The new procedure will be a very sig- 
nificant departure from past practice. The 
committee has carefully considered the im- 
pact of this legislation as well as alternatives 
to the administration’s recommendations, 
Finally, however, the committee decided to 
approve the administration recommenda- 
tions without guidelines written into law 
so that the Postmaster General will have a 
free hand in establishing the new system. 
The committee expects the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to report on the success of the new sys- 
tem at the conclusion of the first session of 
the 91st Congress so that further considera- 
tion may be given in the event the program 
does not fulfill expectations. 


THE CONCURRENT JURISDICTION 
(UNITED STATES AND STATE OF 
MONTANA) AT FORT HARRISON, 
MONT. 


The bill (H.R. 3689) to cede to the 
State of Montana concurrent jurisdic- 
tion with the United States over the real 
property comprising the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Center, Fort Harrison, 
Mont., was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-284), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


The bill would cede to the State of Mon- 
tana concurrent jurisdiction with the United 
States over the real property comprising the 
Veterans’ Administration Center, Fort Har- 
rison, Mont. The cession would be effective 
upon acceptance by that State. 

Exclusive Federal jurisdiction has created 
difficulty in obtaining certain services ad- 
junct to operation of the center. Local au- 
thorities have furnished various services 
even though there has been doubt expressed 
as to the legality of actions taken. For ex- 
ample, on one occasion it was necessary 
for a local deputy sheriff to come to the 
center to disarm a former patient who 
had returned to the center armed, threat- 
ening several employees. On another oc- 
casion a patient in the center apparently 
committed suicide and it became neces- 
sary to hold an inquest. The local au- 
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thority held the inquest as a matter of cour- 
tesy, although expressing doubts as to its 
authority. The bill would remove that doubt 
by providing concurrent jurisdiction and au- 
thority in such cases. 

The director of the center has advised 
that the matter has been discussed at the 
local level with the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, the U.S. attorney, the county 
attorney, county sheriff, and judges of the 
State court. All recommend concurrent juris- 
diction. 

Exclusive jurisdiction over the Fort 
William Harrison military reservation vested 
in the United States under the Montana Gen- 
eral Act of Cession of February 14, 1891. Be- 
ginning April 29, 1922, the hospital on the 
reservation was operated by the then Vet- 
erans Bureau and later by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, On November 14, 1946, the 
then Secretary of War formally transferred 
approximately 180 acres of the reservation 
to the Veterans’ Administration under the 
provisions of the act of June 22, 1944 (Public 
Law 346, 78th Cong.), as amended. The Vet- 
erans' Administration Center, which is com- 
posed of a regional office and a general medi- 
cal and surgical hospital, is located on such 
acreage. 

There would be no cost insofar as Federal 
expenditures are involved by the approval 
of this proposal. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1857) to authorize appro- 
priations for activities of the National 
Science Foundation pursuant to Public 
Law 87-507, as amended, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


CLEAN AIR ACT AMENDMENTS OF 
1969 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2276) to extend for 1 year the 
authorization for research relating to 
fuels and-vehicles under the provisions 
of the Clean Air Act. 

Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. President, S. 
2276, the pending measure, amends the 
Clean Air Act, as amended, and would 
extend for 1 year the authorization for 
research relating to fuels and vehicles 
at the current level of $90,000,000. 

Mr. President, with the passage of the 
Air Quality Act of 1967, this Nation en- 
tered a new phase in the national effort 
to control and abate air pollution. In 
that legislation the Congress set forth a 
blueprint for a truly systematic effort to 
deal with the long-term threat of air 
pollution to public health and welfare. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the lead agency in this ef- 
fort, has made substantial progress in 
implementing the provisions of the Air 
Quality Act. It was gratifying to note 
that Secretary Finch, as one of his first 
Official tasks, issued air quality criteria, 
summarizing available medical and sci- 
entific knowledge on the effects on public 
health and welfare of two air contami- 
nants—sulfur oxides and particulates. 
At the same time he also issued reports 
on the control techniques applicable to 
these atmospheric contaminants. 

Thus, the stage has been set for the 
States to adopt regional air quality 
standards for sulfur oxides and particu- 
late matter. In the next several months 
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State governments will begin adopting 
standards and plans for implementing 
sulfur oxides and particulate standards, 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Air Quality Act of 1967. 

Initial attention will be devoted to the 
air quality control regions designated by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. He has already designated sev- 
eral of the Nation’s largest metropolitan 
areas, and is expected to designate 32 
such regions before the end of the year 
and an additional 25 by the summer of 
1970. 

The total population of these 57 re- 
gions is 97 million persons, or 70 per- 
cent of the Nation’s urban population. 
All 50 States are represented, as well as 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. 

Once criteria and control data for a 
contaminant or group of contaminants 
are issued and an air quality control re- 
gion is designated, the States represented 
have 90 days to signify their intent to 
set air quality standards for that con- 
taminant and the designated area. They 
then have 180 days to hold public hear- 
ings and adopt standards, and another 
180 days to adopt plans and schedules 
to implement and enforce these stand- 
ards. 

The objective of the Air Quality Act of 
1967 clearly is to promote and encourage 
public participation in the development 
of public policies and air quality stand- 
ards geared to the regional nature of air 
pollution problems. Whether or not the 
Air Quality Act is successful depends 
upon the degree of commitment and co- 
operation the Federal Government re- 


ceives from State and local government, 
from industry, and from the taxpayer 
and citizen. As the knowledgeable junior 


Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Air 
and Water Pollution, so eloquently stated 
at the New England Conference on Air 
Pollution: 

If the public welfare becomes in the future 
as it has so often been in the past, the con- 
cern on a daily basis of only those who are 
elected to public office or who hold appointive 
office in government, then we can indeed be 
concerned about the future of participatory 
politics in the American system. 


Once public policies are established 
which refiect desired air qualities in 
terms of health, comfort, convenience, 
cleanliness, and beauty, they must be im- 
plemented. To do so requires control 
methods adequate to meet long-term 
needs. Current control technologies are 
insufficient to meet these long-term 
needs. Therefore, new and improved 
methods must be developed to insure the 
maintenance, and, where necessary or 
desirable, the enhancement of existing 
air quality. 

Section 104 of the Air Pollution Act of 
1967 is designed to meet this insufficiency 
by providing for research and develop- 
ment activities into new and improved 
methods for the prevention and control 
of air pollution resulting from the com- 
bustion of fuels. 

Significant advancements have been 
made in the implementation of these re- 
search and development activities. Sys- 
tem studies have been conducted to de- 
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fine needed research and development to 
cope with stationary sources. These ac- 
tivities should now be expanded into mo- 
tor vehicle research and development to 
reduce emissions which account for over 
60 percent of the current air pollution. 
Such activities should be designed to en- 
courage industry to reduce the emissions 
from internal combustion engines, as 
well as to develop alternative methods of 
propulsion. 

While program advances are encour- 
aging, the committee is concerned about 
the inadequacies in funding. For the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
section 104, the Congress authorized $35 
million for fiscal year 1968 and $90 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1969, Unfortunately, 
programs and activities carried out un- 
der section 104 provisions have not been 
adequately funded, with approximately 
$9 million and $14 million have been 
expended for fiscal years 1968 and 1969, 
respectively. 

The effect has been to delay severely 
the development of much needed control 
technologies. A typical example is the 
area of sulfur oxides control. The study 
of sulfur oxide control methods, devel- 
oped with the assistance of the Stanford 
Research Institute, entitled “Sulfur 
Oxides Pollution Control, Federal Re- 
search and Development Planning and 
Programing, 1968-72,” indicates that if 
the development of sulfur oxide control 
methods is to be phased to meet the 
abatement and control needs of the 
country in 5 years then Federal appro- 
priations for this purpose should have 
been $41 million and $56 million for fis- 
cal years 1969 and 1970. Yet the appro- 
priation for all purposes was $23 million 
or $74 million short of meeting the need 
regarding sulfur oxides alone. 

This failure, however, is not due solely 
to Government lethargy. The testimony 
of industry, in particular the electric 
utilities, coal and oil industries, on the 
Air Quality Act of 1967 indicated a de- 
sire to participate in joint Government- 
industry efforts in control technology 
development. To this end the Congress 
enacted section 104 of the Air Quality 
Act of 1967, the authorization of which 
would be extended by S. 2276 through 
fiscal year 1970. 

This section contains two special fea- 
tures not contained in section 103, the 
general research provisions. First, funds 
made available under section 104 would 
remain available until expended. This 
flexibility is useful in the planning and 
scheduling of research and development 
and demonstration projects which may 
extend beyond the end of a fiscal year. 
Second, section 104 authorizes support- 
ing projects which involve construction 
and installation of pollution control 
equipment on private property for the 
purpose of testing. 

Section 104 is useful to both Govern- 
ment and industry, yet, it has been in- 
adequately funded to meet the need de- 
fined by the Congress. 

If private industry is truly interested 
in participating in this program, we have 
a right to expect more effective support 
for and interest in the provisions of sec- 
tion 104 of the Air Quality Act of 1969. 
The pending bill, S. 2276, provides for 
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continuation of all of these vital activ- 
ities for 1 year. The measure extends 
section 104 authorization through fiscal 
year 1970 at the currently authorized 
level of expenditure, $90 million, and is 
vital to the continuance of these joint 
Government-industry activities. 

Later this year the committee will con- 
sider extending authorizations for all 
sections of the Air Quality Act beyond 
fiscal year 1970. The authorization for 
other than section 104 through fiscal 
year 1970 is provided for in current 
statutes. 

At this time, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and on behalf 
of the committee’s members, I recom- 
mend enactment of S. 2276. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am glad 
to join with Senator RANDOLPH, chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Works, 
on which I serve as ranking minority 
member, in urging adoption by the Sen- 
ate of S. 2276, to extend certain research 
provisions of the Clean Air Act. 

Great and urgent environmental prob- 
lems face this and other nations. The 
problems are real and we must look now 
to the development of adequate remedies. 
The bill before the Senate today repre- 
sents a small portion of a legislative pro- 
gram designed to reverse the trend of de- 
teriorating air quality. It is a simple ex- 
tension for 1 fiscal year of research au- 
thority to continue this authorization 
through fiscal year 1970, when all the 
authorizations of the Air Quality Act are 
subject to review and reauthorization. 

Although this bill is a simple extension 
of existing authority, it does illustrate a 
difficulty in developing control methods 
and techniques at a time when air pol- 
lution continues to increase. I refer to 
the gap between authorization and ap- 
propriation for the pollution control ef- 
forts. 

Section 104 of the Clean Air Act, pro- 
posed to be extended by S. 2276, author- 
ized for fiscal 1968 and 1969 appropria- 
tions, not to exceed $125 million. How- 
ever, in those 2 years only $23 million 
has been appropriated for research into 
fuels combustion under section 104—less 
than one-fifth of the authorized amount, 
I urge the Senate to consider this fact 
as they pass upon this bill and, more 
importantly, when the several appropri- 
ation bills relating to environmental 
quality reach the Senate floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
uanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD an excerpt from the report (No. 
286), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I. GENERAL STATEMENT 

With the passage of the Air Quality Act of 
1967, this Nation entered a new phase in the 
national effort to control and abate air pol- 
lution, In that legislation the Congress set 
forth a blueprint for a truly systematic ef- 
fort to deal with the long-term threat of air 
pollution to public health and welfare. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the lead agency in this effort, has 
made substantial progress in implementing 
the provisions of the Air Quality Act. It was 
gratifying to note that Secretary Finch, as 


one of his first official tasks, issued air qual- 
ity criteria, summarizing available medical 
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and scientific knowledge on the effects on 
public health and welfare of two air con- 
taminants—sulfur oxides and particulates. 
At the same time he also issued reports on 
the control techniques applicable to these 
atmospheric contaminants, 

Thus, the stage has been set for the States 
to adopt regional air quality standards for 
sulfur oxides and particulate matter. In the 
next several months State governments will 
begin adopting standards for sulfur oxides 
and particulate and plans for their imple- 
mentation in accordance with the provisions 
of the Air Quality Act of 1967. 

Initial attention have been devoted to the 
air quality control regions designated by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
He has already designated several of the Na- 
tion’s largest metropolitan areas, and is ex- 
pected to designate 32 such regions before the 
end of the year and an additional 25 by the 
summer of 1970. 

The total population of these 57 regions is 
97 million persons, or 70 percent of the Na- 
tion’s urban population. All 50 States are 
represented, as well as the District of Colum- 
bia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

Once criteria and control data for a con- 
taminant or group of contaminants are issued 
and an air quality control region is desig- 
nated, the States represented have 90 days to 
signify their intent to set air quality stand- 
ards for that contaminant and the designated 
area. They then have 180 days to hold public 
hearings and adopt standards, and another 
180 days to adopt plans and schedules to 
implement and enforce these standards and 
requisite emission standards. 

The success of this approach is contingent 
on the development of control technologies 
adequate to achieve established standards 
within a reasonable time, The report entitled 
“Control Techniques for Sulfur Oxide Air 
Pollutants” represents a vital, integral part 
in a program designed to assist the States. 
The report, however, reflects current control 
technologies which are insufficient to meet 
long-term needs. Therefore, new and im- 
proved methods must be developed to insure 
the maintenance and, where necessary or de- 
sirable, the enhancement of existing air 
quality. 

Section 104 of the Air Quality Act of 1967 
is designed to meet this objective and pro- 
vides for research and development activities 
into new and improved methods for the pre- 
vention and control of air pollution resulting 
from the combustion of fuels. Much of this 
research could be accomplished under section 
103, but there are two special features in sec- 
tion 104. 

First, funds made available under section 
104 can remain available until expended. This 
flexibility is useful in the planning and 
scheduling of research and development and 
demonstration projects which may extend be- 
yond the end of a fiscal year. 

Second, section 104 defines a legal basis for 
supporting projects involving construction 
and installation of pollution control equip- 
ment on private property for the purpose of 
testing. This is very useful since industrial 
plants often are the best possible sites for 
making a realistic evaluation of the economic 
and technological feasibility of new processes 
for the control of problems such as sulfur 
oxides pollution. 

For this purpose the Congress authorized 
$35 million for fiscal year 1968 and $90 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1969. Unfortunately, pro- 
grams and activities carried out under sec- 
tion 104 provisions have not been adequately 
funded, with approximately $9 million and 
$14 million having been expended for fiscal 
years 1968 and 1969, respectively. This is 
considerably less than the $225 million 
authorization, for the same period, which 
passed the Senate unanimously on July 18, 
1967, and the $125 million authorization 
contained in the act. 

Despite inadequacies in funding, the Na- 
tional Air Pollution Control Administration 
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has moved forward in a concerted effort to 
improve air pollution control technology. 
Programs to develop the large-scale equip- 
ment studies necessary to firmly evaluate 
first-generation processes for control of pol- 
lution from combustion have been given con- 
tinued high priority, and programs to develop 
new processes have been expanded to give 
increased attention to pollutants other than 
sulfur oxides originating from combustion 
of fuels. 

The committee is encouraged by the in- 
creased emphasis being devoted to systems 
studies to provide better definition of the 
research and development needed to cope 
with any major segment of the air pollution 
problem presented by stationary sources. 

These studies include: 

(1) Industrywide surveys of basic indus- 
tries such as primary smelters, pulp and 
paper, iron and steel, etc. In all these surveys, 
combustion processes will be given special 
attention. 

(2) Devise oriented studi.. w assess prob- 
lems that must be solved to permit wider 
application of electrostatic precipitators, 
fabric filters, scrubbers, and afterburners. 

(3) Pollutant oriented studies to provide 
better definition of the relative contributions 
of and control problems associated with im- 
portant pollutants such as nitrogen oxides, 
particulates, and odors on a nationwide basis, 

The study of sulfur oxide control methods, 
developed with the assistance of the Stan- 
ford Research Institute, entitled “Sulfur 
Oxides Pollution Control, Federal Research 
and Development Planning and Programing, 
1968-72,” was impressive. This report should 
prove an invaluable assistance in the develop- 
ment of control technologies for sulfur 
oxides. 

All these systems studies involve certain 
common characteristics, whether they are 
pollutant oriented, device oriented, or indus- 
try oriented. In all, the intent is to accumu- 
late the best possible data to provide a 
broad base of information that can be used 
by any groups interested in analysis of any 
segment of the problems. The availability of 
such information will eliminate the need for 
considerable duplication of effort. 

These plans and similar plans and pro- 
grams are needed for other problem areas. 
For example, national research and develop- 
ment plans should be developed to control 
nitrogen oxides emissions, to control par- 
ticulate materials that are so small they elude 
current control efforts, and to reduce the 
emissions from moving sources such as auto- 
mobiles, buses, trucks, ships, and airplanes. 

The committee believes that increased em- 
phasis is needed on motor vehicle research. 
Motor vehicles contribute to the general 
levels of noise in urban areas, as well as, 60 
percent of the atmospheric pollution. A bal- 
anced research and development program is 
needed on alternatives to the internal com- 
bustion engine; a program which stimulates 
industry to more rapidly develop low-pollu- 
tion vehicles. 

This bill, S. 2276, provides for continuation 
of all of thes¢ vital activities. The bill extends 
section 104 authorization through fiscal year 
1970 at the currently authorized level of ex- 
penditure, and is vital to the continuance of 
these joint Government-industry activities. 
Passage of this legislation is a necessity. Later 
this year the committee will look to extend- 
ing authorizations for all sections of the Air 
Quality Act beyond fiscal year 1970. The au- 
thorization for other than section 104 
through fiscal year 1970 is provided for in 
current statutes. 

II. NEED FOR LEGISLATION 

The successful implementation of this na- 
tional effort to control and abate air pollu- 
tion depends on the development of adequate 
control technology. Adequate control tech- 
nology is necessary not only to reduce the 
atmospheric emissions from existing sources, 
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but also to counteract the increasing number 
of new sources. 

There is already knowledge to reduce air 
pollution by a significant degree, but there 
are many control problems for which long- 
term solutions do not exist. In particular, 
the effective control of air pollution emis- 
sions from motor vehicles and sulfur oxides 
pollution from the combustion of fossil fuels 
will require intensive research and develop- 
ment over the next several years. Section 104 
of the Air Quality Act of 1967 is designed to 
meet these needs. 

This section directs the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to— 

(1) Conduct and accelerate research pro- 
grams directed toward development of im- 
proved, low-cost techniques for control of 
combustion byproducts of fuels, for removal 
of potential pollutants from fuels, and for 
control of emissions from evaporation of 
fuels: 

(2) Provide for Federal grants or contract 
with public or private agencies, institutions, 
or persons for (A) part of the cost of ac- 
quiring, constructing, or otherwise securing 
for research and development purposes, 
new or improved devices or methods having 
industrywide application of preventing or 
controlling discharges into the air of various 
types of pollutants; and (B) carrying out 
the other provisions of this section, without 
regard to sections 3648 and 3709 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (31 U.S.C, 529; 41 U.S.C. 5); 

(3) Determine, by laboratory and pilot 
plant testing, the results of air pollution re- 
search and studies in order to develop new or 
improved processes and plant designs to the 
point where they can be demonstrated on a 
large and practical scale; 

(4) Construct, operate, and maintain, or 
participate in the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of new or improved demon- 
stration plants or processes which have prom- 
ise of accomplishing the purposes of this act; 

(5) Study new or improved methods for the 
recovery and marketing of commercially val- 
uable byproducts resulting from the removal 
of pollutions; and 

(6) Establish technical advisory commit- 
tees composed of recognized experts in var- 
fous aspects of air pollution and its control 
to assist in the examination and evaluation 
of research progress and of all research pro- 
posals and contracts and to insure the avoid- 
ance of duplication of research. 

For this purpose the Congress authorized 
$35 million for fiscal year 1968 and $90 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1969, with the appropri- 
ated sums for section 104 to remain avall- 
able until expended. In this way projects ini- 
tiated for more than l-year terms would be 
assured of continuing support. However, the 
authorization for the research and develop- 
ment activities under section 104 expire at 
the end of fiscal year 1969. 

Among all the provisions of the Clean Air 
Act, section 104 most clearly reflects the Na- 
tion’s pressing need for practical solutions 
to the very serious air pollution problems 
associated with fuel combustion and motor 
vehicles. This section also reflects the need 
for involvement of the private sector in the 
search for solutions to these complex prob- 
lems. Section 104 provides authorities con- 
tained nowhere else in the Clean Air Act. 

First, funds appropriated under section 104 
remain available until expended, This flexi- 
bility is important in the planning and op- 
eration of large-scale research and devel- 
opment projects. Permitting funds to be car- 
ried over from one year to the next allows the 
National Air Pollution Control Administra- 
tion to select the most promising projects 
and the best qualified contractors and grant- 
ees and to initiate projects at the times most 
advantageous to the Government. 

Second, section 104 allows for the con- 
struction and testing of demonstration con- 
trol equipment on private property. The 
consequence is to ease the legal problems 
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associated with supporting large-scale de- 
velopment and demonstration projects in- 
volving construction on private property. 
The construction and operation of demon- 
stration plants at industrial sites is often 
the best means of making a realistic evalu- 
ation of the economic and technical feasi- 
bility of new processes, for example, sulfur 
oxides control methods. Two such projects 
are scheduled to get underway in fiscal 1970. 

For these reasons it is important that the 
funding under section 104 be uninterrupted, 
as provided for in S. 2276. 


REVIEW OF PROGRAM ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Despite inadequacies in funding, the ad- 
ministration has moved forward in imple- 
menting the provisions of section 104, A de- 
scription of these activities has been pro- 
vided by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to the Congress in two 
reports entitled “Progress in the Prevention 
and Control of Air Pollution,” on June 28, 
1968 (S. Doc. 90-22), and March 4, 1969 (S. 
Doc. 91-11). 

The National Air Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration’s research and development pro- 
gram for dealing with stationary sources con- 
sists of a three-pronged attack: 

1. The development of systems and proc- 
esses to control specific pollutants; for ex- 
ample, sulfur oxides, nitrogen oxides, and 
particulates. 

2. Systems surveys to define the pollution 
problems of specific industries and to coop- 
eratively develop control approaches for these 
industries; for example, primary smelters, 
pulp and paper manufacturers, and waste 
disposal plants. 

3. The continuous development of new and 
improved control devices for use in the vari- 
ous control systems. 

In achieving these goals the NAPCA has 
moved forward in a number of areas. An 
outline of these areas is presented below. 
Details are given in the two progress reports 
cited earlier. 

. Control of Sulfur Oxide Pollution: 
. Removal of sulfur from coal. 
. Coal washing studies. 
. Removal of sulfur from fuel oil. 
. Removal of sulfur from flue gas: 
. Limestone-injection process. 
. Alkalized alumina process. 
. New process development: 
Aqueous scrubbing. 
Solid metal oxides. 
Inorganic liquids. 
. Organic liquids. 
Inorganic solids excluding metal oxides, 
Organic solids. 
Catalytic oxidation to sulfuric acid, 
. Reduction to sulfur. 
. Physical methods of separation. 

II. Control of nitrogen oxides pollution. 

III. Control of particulate pollution. 

IV. Control of pollution from specific in- 
dustries. 

V. Control of pollution from solid waste 
disposal. 

VI. Control device improvement studies. 

Of these areas, two deserve particular at- 
tention: The first is fuel combustion re- 
search; the second is motor vehicle research 
and development. 

FUEL COMBUSTION RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Efforts to develop and demonstrate tech- 
niques for the prevention and control of 
sulfur oxides pollution constitute a major 
part of the National Air Pollution Control 
Administration's research and development 
on air pollution problems arising from fuel 
combustion. 

Over the past 2 years, NAPCA has com- 
pleted the development of a comprehensive 
5-year plan for sulfur oxides research and 
development and has moved ahead on im- 
plementation of the plan to the extent per- 
mitted by available funds. Thus, NAPCA is 
now managing a national program involving 
the participation of several other Federal 
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agencies and more than 70 groups in the 
private sector and in universities. The pro- 
gram also includes cooperative activities 
with organizations in several foreign 
countries. 

This program encompasses basic and ap- 
plied research, laboratory testing, studies of 
economic and technical feasibility, and pilot- 
plant and prototype testing of sulfux oxides 
control techniques. NAPCA is placing in- 
creasing emphasis on full-scale prototype 
testing of techniques which have reached 
advanced stages of development. A substan- 
tial portion of the program is supported by 
NAPCA contracts with non-Federal orga- 
nizations, but it is expected that projects in- 
volving cost sharing by industry will account 
for an increasing share of the program in the 
months and years ahead, particularly in the 
area of prototype testing. 

The development and demonstration of 
techniques for removing sulfur oxides from 
combustion gases represent one of the prin- 
cipal work areas of the program. Availability 
of such techniques would help to pave the 
way for achieving effective control of sul- 
fur oxides pollution without imposing wide- 
spread restrictions on fuel use. NAPCA has 
initiated work leading to full-scale prototype 
testing of limestone injection processes, 
which potentially are applicable to many 
existing steam-electric powerplants. Proto- 
type testing of the dry limestone process is 
scheduled to begin in fiscal 1970 at a Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority plant. A site for 
testing of the limestone injection-and-wet 
scrubbing process has not been selected as 
yet. Agreements regarding the handling of 
proprietary information have been nego- 
tiated to pave the way for evaluation of fiue- 
gas treatment processes developed by Well- 
man-Lord and the Monsanto Co. 

Also with respect to flue-gas treatment, 
NAPCA has begun work on techniques that 
previously have not been applied to the 
control of air pollution but have potential 
for such application. Emphasis in this work 
is being placed on techniques that would 
permit recovery of sulfur byproducts. NAPCA 
already has initiated work on design of a 
small pilot plant for testing of one such proc- 
ess—the molten carbonate process; construc- 
tion of the pilot plant is scheduled to begin 
in fiscal 1970. Early initiation of work on 
three other new processes is under considera- 
tion. 

The application of techniques for removing 
sulfur from fuels before they are burned 
offers another satisfactory way of dealing 
with the sulfur oxides problem, In the past 
2 years, in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Mines and other organizations, NAPCA has 
initiated studies of the extent to which 
sulfur can be removed from coals mined in 
various parts of the country, and in fiscal 
1969, two studies were initiated to establish 
design parameters for prototype sulfur- 
removal plants. 

The amount of coal lost when sulfur- 
containing pyrites are removed from coal 
constitutes an economic limitation on the 
extent to which sulfur can be removed. A 
process that would permit burning of the 
pyrite-coal mixtures to produce heat and 
suifur byproducts is being inevstigated by 
NAPCA as an approach to maximizing the 
extent to which coal can be economically 
desulfurized. 

Exploration of new combustion processes 
that might drastically reduce the release of 
sulfur oxides is an important part of NAPCA’s 
program. One of the most promising of such 
processes is fluidized bed combustion. The 
Bureau of Mines has been evaluating the 
basic technology of fluidized bed combustion. 
NAPCA's efforts are focused on evaluating 
its potential for sulfur-oxides reduction. 
NAPCA'’s work on this process includes coop- 
erative activity with several foreign groups; 
just recently an agreement was reached with 
the National Coal Board of Great Britain for 
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exchanges of information on fluidized bed 
combustion. 

New energy conversion techniques offer 
still another approach to dealing with the 
sulfur oxides problem, NAPCA is g 
to explore the extent to which such tech- 
niques, possibly coupled with fuel conver- 
sion-desulfurization processes, can make & 
contribution to future implementation of 
sulfur oxides control programs. 


Motor vehicle research and development 


The National Air Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration has initiated development of a 
comprehensive 5-year plan for research and 
development on motor vehicle pollution con- 
trol. This plan will define specific goals and 
outline alternative pathways toward those 
goals. It will encompass not only NAPCA’s 
research and development activities but also 
the related work of other Federal agencies. 
In addition, it will define the relationship 
between Federal and industry research and 
development work on the motor vehicle pol- 
lution problem. 

Over the past 2 years, NAPCA has initiated 
or intensified its research and development 
on many aspects of motor vehicle pollution 
control, Areas in which significant new or in- 
tensified activity is underway include ad- 
vanced control systems applicable to carbon 
monoxide and hydrocarbon emissions from 
internal combustion engines; nitrogen ox- 
ides control systems; techniques for control- 
ling emissions of particulate matter, par- 
ticularly lead; alternative fuels for internal 
combustion engines; nature and control of 
diesel odors; and unconventional engines for 
use in passenger cars. 

Examples of specific projects initiated un- 
der section 104 include: 

1. A cooperative project with the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration to 
develop a thermal afterburner for the con- 
trol of carbon monoxide and hydrocarbon 
emissions. The project takes advantage of 
NASA’s experience in the development and 
use of materials capable of withstanding ex- 
tremely high temperatures. Progress in this 
work has a direct bearing on the technical 
feasibility of compliance with increasingly 
stringent emission standards for motor ve- 
hicles. 

2. Two projects to test the feasibility of 
first-generation, exhaust-gas recirculation 
devices for the control of nitrogen oxides 
emissions. A demonstration grant has been 
awarded to the State of California to sup- 
port road testing of one type of device. Tests 
of another type are underway in NAPCA's 
own laboratories; this one was developed by 
Esso Research and Engineering under a con- 
trac with NAPCA. NAPCA also has initiated 
studies of the potential value of catalytic 
afterburners for control of nitrogen oxides 
emissions and of ways to minimize nitrogen 
oxides formation in designing engines. 

3. Particulate matter emitted from motor 
vehicles includes lead, smoke, and polynu- 
clear hydrocarbons. Fuel modification may 
be the most direct way to reduce or elimi- 
nate lead emissions, but NAPCA also is ex- 
ploring the potential value of devices that 
would remove all types of particulate matter 
from automobile exhaust gases. NAPCA has 
established specifications for acceptable de- 
vices and, following review of various pro- 
posals, is negotiating a research and develop- 
ment contract in this area. This project will 
be the first step in a 3- to 4-year program of 
laboratory work, prototype hardware devel- 
opment, and on-the-road demonstrations. 

4, NAPCA is participating in a 3-year, Gov- 
ernment-industry research program to de- 
velop new knowledge of factors that have a 
bearing on the nature, effects, and control of 
motor vehicle pollution. This program is 
sponsored by the Coordinating Research 
Council; the other participants are the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association and the 
American Petroleum Institute. NAPCA pro- 
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vides funding for selected projects on the 
basis of their relationship to its own pro- 
gram. Projects for which NAPCA is contrib- 
uting funds include studies of fuel volatility, 
gasoline additives, diesel odor composition, 
urban driving patterns, and maintenance of 
exhaust control systems. 

5. NAPCA is contributing to the support 
of research by the Bureau of Mines on the 
relationship of fuel composition to total 
emissions from gasoline-fueled engines and 
the photochemical reactivity of such emis- 
sions, This work includes studies of fuel- 
emission relationships in both gasoline- 
fueled and diesel engines. 

6. NAPCA’s efforts relating to unconven- 
tional engines began more than 2 years ago 
with contract-supported studies to evaluate 
the potential of a variety of possible propul- 
sion systems for motor vehicles. These studies 
identified the Rankine-cycle (steam) engine 
as one of the most promising. Accordingly, 
NAPCA currently is negotiating a contract 
for the development of a conceptual design 
of a Rankine-cycle engine intended specifi- 
cally for use in passenger cars. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

S. 2276 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 104(c) of the Clean Air Act is amended 
by striking out “the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969” and inserting in lieu thereof “each 
of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1969, 
and June 30, 1970”. 


TO AMEND THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA BAIL AGENCY ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 545) to amend section 9 of the 
District of Columbia Bail Agency Act 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, with 
an amendment, strike out ali after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That section 4 of the District of Columbia 
Bail Agency Act (80 Stat. 327) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(g) The Agency shall assume the responsi- 
bility for supervising all persons released on 
nonsurety release, including but not limited 
to, release on personal recognizance, personal 
bond, other nonfinancial conditions, cash de- 
posit with the registry of the court or per- 
centage deposit with the registry of the court, 
and shall receive written notice of such re- 
leases from and by the appropriate court. 
Such supervision may include but not be 
limited to that necessary to maintain ade- 
quate contact with the release to insure 
notification as provided in subsection (h) of 
this section and compliance with other con- 
ditions of release, and the Agency shall re- 
port where applicable noncompliance with 
such other conditions of release to the ap- 
propriate court. 

“(h) The Agency shall assume the respon- 
sibility for notifying all persons released on 
nonsurety releases, including but not limited 
to, release on personal recognizance, personal 
bond, other nonfinancial conditions, cash de- 
posit with the registry of the court or per- 
centage deposit with the registry of the court, 
of their next required court appearance date 
which shall be made available to the Agency 
within a reasonable time not less than five 
working days prior to such appearance date 
by the court having the responsibility for the 
next required court appearance date. In ad- 
dition to the above this section shall apply 
to those persons indicted as Grand Jury 
Originals for whom no release condition has 
yet been determined.” 
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Sec. 2. Section 9 of the District of Columbia 
Bail Agency Act is amended by deleting 
“$130,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$360,000”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the District of Colum- 
bia Bail Agency Act (80 Stat. 327).” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-287) , explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to require the 
District of Columbia Bail Agency to super- 
vise criminal defendants released under the 
Bail Agency Act to insure that they con- 
form to the conditions of their release and 
actually appear for trial. In addition, the 
bill requires courts in the District of Colum- 
bia to notify the Bai] Agency when defend- 
ants are released and whenever a court ap- 
pearance date is set for such a defendant. 
The bill would increase the Bail Agency’s 
authorization from the present $130,000 per 
year to $360,000 a year in order to provide 
sufficient personnel to carry out the purposes 
of that act and this bill. 


BACKGROUND OF THE LEGISLATION 


S. 545 would fill a critical gap in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bail Agency procedures. 
The District of Columbia Bail Agency was 
created in 1966 to prepare prebail reports 
to any judicial officer in the District concern- 
ing defendants seeking release under non- 
money bail conditions. 

Presently, however, the agency has no au- 
thority to supervise anyone who is actually 
released subsequent to such a report. As it 
now stands in the District, no one is required 
to follow up on defendants on nonfinancial 
pretrial release to assure they conform to the 
release conditions imposed by the judge, or 
even that they show up for trial. 

S. 545 would help remedy this gap. It 
would increase from $130,000 to $360,000 the 
authorization for employing bail agency per- 
sonnel. The present bail agency staff of 15 
includes 10 field workers. This bill would 
permit, as funds were appropriated, adequate 
increases in the Agency staff to meet the 
new requirements imposed by this bill. 

S. 545 would require the Bail Agency to 
supervise all persons released under the Bail 
Act to assure they conform to the conditions 
of their release and appear for trial. Last 
year, about 3,800 defendants were released 
on nonmoney bail. These are the defendants 
this bill authorizes the Bail Agency to 
supervise. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

As introduced, S. 545 merely increases the 
Agency authorization from $130,000 to $360,- 
000. The hearing adduced the need for a sub- 
stantive amendment which the committee 
has made to the Bail Act to authorize the 
Agency to use the additional funds for post 
release supervision of defendants prior to 
trial. 


PROHIBITING THE BUSINESS OF 
DEBT ADJUSTING IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 1458) to prohibit the busi- 
ness of debt adjusting in the District 
of Columbia except as an incident to the 
lawful practice of law or as an activity 
engaged in by a nonprofit corporation 
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or association was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 1458 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, as used 
in this Act, the term— 

(1) “Debt adjusting” means an activity 
whether referred to by the term “budget 
counseling”, “budget planning”, budget serv- 
ice”, “credit advising”, “debt adjusting”, 
“debt counseling”, “debt help”, “financial ad- 
justing”, “financial arranging”, “prorating”, 
or some other term of like import, which in- 
volves a particular debtor's entering into an 
express or implied contract whereby the debt- 
or agrees to pay an amount or amounts of 
money periodically or otherwise to a person 
who agrees, for a consideration, to distribute 
such money among specified creditors in ac- 
cordance with a plan agreed upon between 
the debtor and the person to whom,the debt- 
or makes or agrees to make such payments, 

(2) “Person” does not include an individ- 
ual admitted to the bar of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia. 

(3) “Partnership” does not include a 
partnership all the members of which are 
admitted to the bar of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 2. Except as provided in section 3, no 
person, partnership, association, or corpora- 
tion shall engage in the business of debt 
adjusting in the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this Act shall not 
apply to those situations involving debt ad- 
justing incurred incidentally in the lawful 
practice of law in the District of Colum- 
bia nor shall anything in this Act be con- 
strued to apply to any nonprofit or charita- 
ble corporation or association which engages 
in debt adjusting even though the nonprofit 
corporation or association may charge and 
collect nominal sums as reimbursement for 
expenses in connection with such services. 

Sec. 4. (a) Whoever violates section 2 of 
this Act shall be subject to a fine of not 
more than $1,000 and to imprisonment for 
not more than six months, or to both. 

(b) Prosecutions for violations of this Act 
shall be conducted in the name of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by the Corporation Coun- 
sel or any of his assistants. 


Mr. MANSFIED. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-288) , explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of S. 1458 is to prohibit the 
business of “debt adjusting” in the District 
of Columbia. 

The business of debt adjusting, also known 
by several other names, involves an agree- 
ment by a debtor to pay money periodically 
to the adjuster who agrees in return for a 
fee paid by the debtor to apportion the money 
among the creditors of his client. The ad- 
juster does not advance or lend money to the 
debtor. 

This bill is identical to S. 1739, passed by 
the Senate July 19, 1968. 


HEARINGS 


Public hearings on this legislation were 
held by the Subcommittee on Business and 
Commerce on August 25, 1967, and February 
1, 1969, 

NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 

A series of articles appearing in the Wash- 
ington Star in 1967 called attention to the 
deceptive commercial practices of many so- 
called debt consolidators in the Washington 
area. 
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Debt adjusters persuade debtors to refrain 
from making direct payments to their credi- 
tors and instead to make payments to the ad- 
juster. They, in turn, pay the creditors but 
only after taking a substantial premium from 
the debtor’s payments. The debtor receives 
no real benefit from this arrangement. In- 
stead he adds a new creditor—the adjuster— 
to an overwhelming list of his creditors. 

Debt consolidation has nothing in com- 
mon with moneylending institutions or 
credit-counseling services. A debt adjuster 
lends no money; he only takes it. In the proc- 
ess, he may mislead the harried debtor into 
believing that his creditors will all be repaid 
at once. 

As a result of its hearings on S. 1458, the 
committee has concluded that the business 
of debt adjusting should be prohibited in the 
District of Columbia. Several facts have in- 
fluenced the committee to reach this result: 

1. The fee charged by the adjuster for his 
services, which may be 10 or 12 percent of 
each payment in addition to an initial con- 
ference fee, adds to the financial burden of 
the debtor and thereby postpones the day 
when the client will be debt-free. 

2. The benefits to the debtor from using 
a debt adjuster are questionable. Debt ad- 
justers do not lend money, nor do they stop 
the imposition of finance charges by pay- 
ing off the creditors immediately. Most debt 
consolidators do not make any attempt to 
counsel their clients or set up budgets for 
them, It is sometimes the case that the ad- 
justers do not assure that the debt payment 
plan they devise will meet the demands of the 
creditors or leave the debtors enough mone} 
on which to live. 

8. By promising quick results that cannot 
be attained, debt adjusters deter debtors from 
seeking the financial counseling they need. 
The committee was informed that in many 
situations debtors need counseling and as- 
sistance in setting up a budget more than 
they need prorating of outstanding debts. 
The adjuster charges a fee based on his pro- 
rating activity, so it follows that many ad- 
justers concern themselves only with this as- 
pect of the task of helping the clients climb 
out of debt. 

4, Deceptive advertising is often used to ob- 
tain clients. Copies of newspaper advertise- 
ments presented to the committee imply in- 
correctly that the consolidator would pay off 
the debtor’s bills immediately and collect 
from the debtor in small installments. Sig- 
nificantly, these advertisements often fail to 
specify the total number of installments, the 
amount of the service charge, or the portion 
of each installment that would be applied to 
the outstanding debts. The potential client 
sees only a quick and easy way out of debt 
through payment of one weekly installment. 

Witnesses representing the debt adjusting 
business testified that they favored regula- 
tion of the industry to eliminate some objec- 
tionable features and to control other prac- 
tices. They testified that in the 10 States 
where the debt adjusting business is regu- 
lated, adjusters perfom a useful public serv- 
ice free from sharp dealing and corrupt 
practices. 

The committee believes that simple regula- 
tion of debt adjusting cannot adequately 
protect the public. To be effective, regula- 
tion would require detailed and constant 
auditing of accounts of the numerous small 
debtors doing business with the adjusters. 
Moreover, the committee does not believe 
that debt consolidators offer any useful serv- 
ice that should be fostered by the official ap- 
proval implied by regulation. 

The practices of the debt-adjusting busi- 
ness have proved to be of sufficient concern in 
other parts of the country that it has been 
prohibited in 25 States, including Maryland 
and Virginia, and the city of Baltimore, and 
regulated in 10 other States. 
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PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


The first section of S. 1458 defines the term 
“debt adjusting” and other terms sometimes 
used for this activity. This section excludes 
attorneys and law partnerships from the def- 
inition in accordance with the provisions of 
section 3. 

Section 2 prohibits the business of debt ad- 
justing in the District of Columbia, except 
as provided in section 3. 

Section 3 excludes from the prohibition 
those situations involving debt adjusting in- 
curred incidentally in the lawful practice of 
law in the District. 

The committee believes that debtors find- 
ing themselves in situations approaching in- 
solvency often need legal assistance to mar- 
shal assets and to advise them on the legality 
of various claims, legal remedies governing 
the debtor-creditor relationship, and the ap- 
plicability of the Bankruptcy Act. 

Section 3 also provides that the act shall 
not apply to debt adjusting services per- 
formed by nonprofit or charitable organiza- 
tions, even though the organization may 
charge nominal amounts as reimbursement 
for expenses. 

In many States where the debt adjusting 
business is prohibited, private or public non- 
profit agencies provide needed counseling to 
debtors who encounter difficulty in meeting 
their obligations. The committee was im- 
pressed by testimony concerning the success- 
ful operation of the Consumer Credit Coun- 
seling Service of Greater Baltimore, Inc., 
which is a nonprofit counseling service in 
that city. The Baltimore service is supported 
by contributions from finance companies, 
banks, credit unions, merchants, savings and 
loan companies, and other community-mind- 
ed companies and individuals. Its policies are 
established and directed by a board of trust- 
ees representing broad community inter 
ests and diversified business and professional 
backgrounds. 

The committee believes that counseling, as 
performed by the Baltimore organization, 
and to some extent in Washington by the 
Community Services Committee of the Cen- 
tral Labor Council and other nonprofit 
groups, can be a valuable service that could 
aid consumers who have gotten into trouble. 
The committee believes that such nonprofit 
service is useful to debtors seeking advice on 
how to manage their debts, without increas- 
ing them further. 

Section 4 makes a violation of the act 
a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not 
more than $1,000, imprisonment for not more 
than 6 months, or both. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of Ferguson v. Skrupa, 372 U.S. 
726 (1963) upheld the constitutionality of a 
similar statute enacted in Kansas. The Court 
decision upheld specifically the prohibition 
and the exception for lawyers contained in 
this bill. 

CONCLUSION 

The committee believes that the business 
of debt adjusting is of such a nature as to 
lend itself to grave abuses against distressed 
debtors. The committee did not find eco- 
nomic justification for the so-called service 
provided by professional debt adjusters. 

Accordingly, the committee urges that S. 
1458 be enacted, 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL TRANS- 
PORTATION ACT OF 1969 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill S. 2185 to authorize a Federal con- 
tribution for the effectuation of a transit 
development program for the National 
Capital region, and to further the objec- 
tives of the National Capital Transporta- 
tion Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 663) and Pub- 
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lic Law 89-774 (80 Stat. 1324), which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amend- 
ments, on page 2, line 23, after the word 
“contributions” strike out “shall not ex- 
ceed the lower amount of $1,047,044,000, 
or two-thirds of the net project cost of 
the adopted regional system less the 
$100,000,000 authorized to be appropri- 
ated in section 5(a)(1) of the Act of 
September 8, 1965 (Public Law 89-173; 
79 Stat. 663).” and insert, “including the 
$100,000,000 authorized to be appropri- 
ated in section 5(a)(1) of the Act of 
September 8, 1965 (Public Law 89-173; 
79 Stat. 663), shall not exceed the lower 
amount of $1,147,044,000, or two-thirds 
of the net project cost of the adopted 
regional system.” ;-on page 5, line 23, after 
the word “Columbia” strike out “such 
amounts necessary” and insert “$166,- 
500,000”; and on page 7, after line 8, 
insert a new section, as follows: 
STUDY OF DULLES AIRPORT EXTENSION 


Sec. 9. (a) The Secretary of the Department 
of Transportation is hereby authorized to 
contract with the Transit Authority for a 
comprehensive study of the feasibility, in- 
cluding preliminary engineering, of extend- 
ing a transit line in the median of the 
Dulles Airport Road from the vicinity of 
Route 7 on the I-66 Route of the adopted 
regional system to the Dulles International 
Airport. 

(b) The study to be undertaken pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section shall be 
completed within six months after execution 
of the contract authorized therein at a cost 
not in excess of $150,000, and there is author- 
ized to be appropriated not to exceed $150,000 
to carry out the purposes of this section. 

So as to make the bill read: 

S. 2185 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. That this Act may be cited as 
the “National Capital Transportation Act of 
1969”. 

DEFINITION 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) “Transit Authority” means the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area Transit Authority 
established by title III of the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Regulation Com- 
pact (80 Stat. 1324). 

(b) “Adopted Regional System” means 
that system described in the Transit Author- 
ity’s report entitled “Adopted Regional Rapid 
Rail Transit Plan and Program, March 1, 
1968 (Revised February 7, 1969)”, as the same 
may hereafter be altered, revised, or amended 
in accordance with Public Law 89-774 (80 
Stat. 1324). 


AUTHORIZATION FOR FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) In order to provide for the Fed- 
eral share of the cost of the adopted regional 
system, which system supersedes that hereto- 
fore authorized by the Congress in the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Act of 1965, 
as amended, the Secretary of the Department 
of Transportation is authorized to make an- 
nual contributions to the Transit Authority 
under this section in amounts sufficient to 
finance in part the construction of the adopt- 
ed regional system by the Transit Authority: 
Provided, That the aggregate amount of such 
Federal contributions, including the $100,- 
000,000 authorized to be appropriated in sec- 
tion 5(a)(1) of the Act of September 8, 1965 
(Public Law 89-173; 79 Stat. 663), shall not 
exceed the lower amount of $1,147,044,000, or 
two-thirds of the net project cost of the 
adopted regional system. 
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(b) Such Federal contributions shall be 
subject to the following limitations and con- 
ditions: 

(1) The work for whjch appropriations are 
authorized herein shall be subject to the 
provisions of Public Law 89-774 and shall be 
carried out substantially in accordance with 
the plans and schedules for the adopted re- 
gional system. 

(2) The aggregate amount of such Federal 
contributions on or prior to the last day of 
any given fiscal year shall be matched by the 
local participating governments by payment 
of the local share of capital contributions 
required for the period ending with the last 
day of such year in a total amount not less 
than 50 per centum of the amount of such 
Federal contributions. 

Sec.4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of Trans- 
portation, without fiscal.year limitation, not 
to exceed $1,047,044,000 to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act: Provided, That the appro- 
priations authorized herein shall be in addi- 
tion to the appropriations authorized in sec- 
tion 5(a)(1) of the National Capital Trans- 
portation Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 665) . 

CONSTRUCTION APPROVALS 

Sec. 5. (a) No portion of any rail rapid 
transit line or related facility authorized 
hereunder shall be constructed within the 
United States Capitol Grounds except upon 
approval of the Commission for Extension of 
the United States Capitol. 

(b) All construction pursuant to this Act 
in, on, under, or over public space in the 
District of Columbia under the jurisdiction 
of the Commissioner of the District of Co- 
lumbia shall, in the interest of public con- 
venience and safety, be performed in accord- 
ance with schedules agreed upon between 
the Transit Authority and the Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia, to the end that 
such construction work will be coordinated 


with other construction work in such public 
space, and the Commissioner shall so exer- 
cise his jurisdiction and control over such 
public space as to facilitate the Transit Au- 
thority’s use and occupation thereof for the 
purposes of this Act. 


REPAYMENT FROM EXCESS REVENUES 


Sec. 6. To the extent that revenues or 
other receipts derived from or in connection 
with the ownership or operation of the 
adopted regional system (other than service 
payments under transit service agreements 
executed between the Transit Authority and 
local political subdivisions, the proceeds of 
bonds or other evidences of indebtedness; 
and capital contributions received by the 
Transit Authority), are excess to the 
amounts ni to make all payments and 
deposits, including debt service, operating 
and maintenance expenses, and deposits in 
reserves, required or permitted by the terms 
of any contract of the Transit Authority 
with or for the benefit of holders of its 
bonds, notes, or other evidences of indebted- 
ness issued for any purpose relating to the 
transit system, other than extensions thereof, 
two-thirds of such excess revenues shall, at 
the end of each fiscal year, beginning with 
the fiscal year in which the adopted regional 
system (exclusive of extensions) is first put 
into substantially full revenue service, be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States 
as miscellaneous receipts. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec. 7. (a) To finance the District of Co- 
lumbia share of the cost of the adopted re- 
gional system, the Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is authorized to contract 
with the Transit Authority to make annual 
capital contributions under this section ag- 
gregating not to exceed $216,500,000, and 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
out of the general fund of the District of 
Columbia $166,500,000 to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section, and to remain available 
until expended. 
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(b) Section 9-220(b) (3) of the District 
of Columbia Code is amended by striking 
the first clause of the last sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “$216,- 
500,000 of the principal amount of the loans 
authorized to be made to the Commis- 
sioner under this subsection shall be utilized 
to carry out the purposes of the National 
Capital Transportation Act of 1969: Pro- 
vided, That the District of Columbia may 
exceed by an amount of not more than $166,- 
500,000, the limitation on the aggregate in- 
debtedness established pursuant to this 
Act;”. 

(c) The appropriations authorized in sub- 
section (a) of this section shall be in addi- 
tion to the appropriations authorized on 
behalf of the District of Columbia in section 
5(a) (2) of the National Capital Transporta- 
tion Act of 1965. 

(d) The Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia is further authorized to con- 
tract with the Transit Authority for the 
service to be provided by the adopted regional 
system and to pay in accordance with the 
terms thereof the District of Columbia’s 
share of any operating deficiency of the 
adopted regional system. 


REPEAL AND AMENDMENT OF EXISTING LAWS 


Sec. 8. (a) The following laws are repealed: 

(1) The Act of December 20, 1967 (Public 
Law 90-220; 81 Stat. 670). 

(2) Sections 3, 4, and 5(b) of the Act of 
September 8, 1965 (Public Law 89-173; 79 
Stat. 664-666). 

(3) The Act of July 14, 1960 (Public Law 
86-669; 74 Stat. 537). 

(b) Section 5(a) of the Act of September 
8, 1965 (Public Law 89-173; 76 Stat. 665), 
is amended by striking the phrase “author- 
ized in section 3 hereof” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “of the adopted 
regional system”. 

STUDY OF DULLES AIRPORT EXTENSION 

Sec. 9. (a) The Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation is hereby authorized 
to contract with the Transit Authority for 
a comprehensive study of the feasibility, in- 
cluding preliminary engineering, of extend- 
ing a transit line in the median of the 
Dulles Airport Road from the vicinity of 
Route 7 on the I-66 Route of the adopted re- 
gional system to the Dulles International 
Airport. 

(b) The study to be undertaken pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section shall be 
completed within six months after execu- 
tion of the contract authorized therein at 
a cost not in excess of $150,000, and there 
is authorized to be appropriated not to ex- 
ceed $150,000 to carry out the purposes of 
this section. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
289), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

SUMMARY AND PURPOSE OF BILL 

The purpose of this bill, unanimously ap- 
proved by your committee, is to authorize a 
Federal contribution for the effectuation of 
a Transit Development Program for the Na- 
tional Capital region, and to further the ob- 
jectives of the National Capital Transporta- 
tion Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 663) and Public 
Law 89-774 (80 Stat. 1324). 

The bill would authorize the Secretary of 
the Department of Transportation to make 
annual contributions to the Washington Met- 
ropolitan Area Transit Authority to provide 
for the Federal share of the cost of the 
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“Adopted Regional Rapid Rail Transit Plan 
and Program, March 1, 1968 (revised Feb- 
ruary 7, 1969).” The aggregate amount of 
the Federal contributions under the bill 
would be limited to the lower amount of 
$1,147,044,000 including $100 million author- 
ized to be appropriated in the National Capi- 
tal Transportation Act of 1965, or two-thirds 
of the net project cost of the adopted re- 
gional system. 


BACKGROUND OF THE LEGISLATION 


This legislation is the product of nearly 
two decades of congressional concern over 
oppressive traffic congestion and its negative 
effects on the physical character, economic 
growth, and social well-being of the Nation's 
Capital. 

This concern has been in constant evidence 
since 1952 when the Congress approved the 
National Capital Planning Act authorizing 
studies of the transportation need of the 
National Capital region. Three years later, 
Congress approved and funded a half-million 
-dollar survey, the results of which recom- 
mended rapid rail transit facilities as an 
integral part of a balanced transportation 
system. 

In 1960, with the results of that survey 
before it, the Congress enacted the National 
Capital Transportation Act of 1960 creating 
the National Capital Transportation Agency. 
In taking this action, however, the Congress 
indicated that the ultimate responsible body 
should be an interstate authority. Pending 
creation of the Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Authority, the National Capi- 
tal Transportation Agency went ahead with 
plans for a rapid rail transit system. In 1962, 
the NCTA submitted a transit development 
program to President Kennedy. This pro- 
gram underwent substantial revision during 
the ensuing years and ultimately a 25 mile 
basic system was approved by Congress in 
1965 along with authorization of $150 mil- 
lion of Federal and District of Columbia 
funds to initiate work on the system. 

As NCTA pursued its responsibility for de- 
velopment of the rapid rail transit system 
authorized by Congress, representatives of 
Maryland, Virginia, the District of Columbia, 
and the Federal Government continued their 
efforts to create an interstate compact to 
establish a successor regional agency in ac- 
cordance with the desire expressed by Con- 
gress in the National Capital Transportation 
Act of 1960. These efforts resulted, in 1966, 
in the creation of the Washington Metro- 
politan Area Transit Authority WMATA by 
interstate compact among Maryland, Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia with the con- 
sent of Congress. The newly created WMATA 
assumed the functions and duties—and most 
of the staff—of NCTA on October 1, 1967. By 
March 1, 1968, the WMATA had adopted a 
regional rapid rail transit plan and program 
with the concurrence of all of the local 
political subdivisions. The WMATA then em- 
barked on a net income analysis and a pre- 
liminary engineering study of the plan 
adopted on March 1. On February 7, 1969, the 
WMATA adopted a slightly revised physical 
plan and a financial plan as a proposal to 
all of the interested governmental entities. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS AND PUBLIC REACTION TO 
THE PROGRAM 


S, 2185 was introduced in the Senate on 
May 16, 1969, by Senator Joseph D. Tydings, 
for himself, Senators Bible, Eagleton, Goodell, 
Mathias, Prouty, and Spong, the entire mem- 
bership of the Senate Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. A companion bill, H.R. 
11193, was introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on May 13, 1969, by Congressman 
Fuqua for himself and nine other members 
of the House Committee on the District of 
Columbia. Joint hearings were held before 
both committees on June 10 and 11, 1969. 
Testimony was heard from the Deputy Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Undersecretary, Department of Transporta- 
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tion, the Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Authority, representatives of 
the suburban transit commissions and of the 
Washington business community. 

Supporting statements were filed by labor 
organizations, citizens groups, and represent- 
atives of local governments. 

At an executive session of your committee 
on July 1, 1969, the bill won unanimous 
approval of all members of the committee, 
when it was ordered reported with amend- 
ments to the Senate. 

It is your committee's belief that the joint 
hearings held by the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on the District of Columbia, as well 
as the entire legislative history behind this 
project, demonstrate beyond doubt that the 
regional rapid rail transit plan and program 
has the overwhelming support of the Federal 
and District of Columbia governments, The 
local governments of the National Capital 
region have expressed their support of the 
program by committing themselves to mil- 
lions of dollars both for the planning and 
the construction of the transit system, The 
people of the Washington metropolitan area 
have demonstrated their support of the pro- 
gram by voting overwhelmingly to tax them- 
selves to bring rapid rail to the region. 


URGENCY OF THE SITUATION 


The streets and highways of the Nation’s 
Capital and of the suburbs are beset by mas- 
sive traffic congestion during the rush hours, 
The delays encountered in moving from 
home to work and back are becoming enor- 
mous. The statistics emphasize the magni- 
tude of the problem. In 1960 this region 
had a population of some 2 million. By 1980 
there will be 3.5 million, and by the year 
2000, a population of some 5 million people 
is projected. There are more than 800,000 
automobiles in the region today. It is esti- 
mated that by 1980, there will be an addi- 
tional 1 million vehicles traversing the 
streets and highways of the region, 

Traffic congestion is extremely serious to- 
day. It will become appalling in the years 
ahead, unless we move forward promptly 
with the development of an areawide sys- 
tem of exclusive right-of-way, high-speed, 
high-capacity rapid rail transit. 


THE ADOPTED REGIONAL TRANSIT PLAN 


The routes and related facilities of the 
regional rapid rail transit system authorized 
by this bill are described in some detail 
elsewhere in this report and even more fully 
in the report of the Washington Metropoli- 
tan Area Transit Authority entitled “Adopted 
Regional Rapid Rail Transit Plan and Pro- 
gram, March 1, 1968 (revised Feb. 7, 1969) .” 
This report, together with documents en- 
titled “Preliminary Design and Capital 
Costs, Adopted Regional System, 1968, Re- 
vised February 1969,” and “Traffic Revenues 
and Operating Costs, Adopted Regional Sys- 
tem, 1968, Revised February 1969" have been 
submitted by the Authority for the files of 
the committee. 

Briefly, the transit system which would be 
authorized by this bill is a 97.7-mile net- 
work of rapid rail transit facilities serving 
the Nation’s Capital and the nearby areas 
of Maryland and Virginia. It includes 37.7 
miles of service within the District of Co- 
lumbia, 29.9 miles in Maryland, and 30.1 
miles in Virginia. 

The system has 86 stations. Forty-four 
stations are in the District of Columbia. 
Twenty-two are in Maryland and the re- 
maining 20 are in Virginia. Fifty-three sta- 
tions will be in subway. The remaining 33 
will be at surface or on aerial structures. 

Metro will operate entirely on exclusive 
rights-of-way uninterrupted by other rail ve- 
hicles or at-grade traffic crossings. 

Forty-seven miles of the system, mostly 
in the highly developed central portion, will 
be constructed below surface. Forty-two 
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miles will be on surface utilizing, wherever 
feasible, existing rights-of-way along estab- 
lished rail lines or in the medians of high- 
ways. The remaining 8 miles will be on aeri- 
al structure, mostly for the purpose of grade 
separation. 

Metro contains three principal through 
routes, All three traverse the District of 
Columbia. In certain instances, the routes 
branch as they reach into suburban areas 
to permit broader coverage of the region. 

Convenient transfer points linking the 
three independent lines are provided at four 
double-level stations: Metro Center at 12th 
and G Streets NW.; Gallery Place at Seventh 
and G Streets NW.; L’Enfant Plaza at Seventh 
and D Streets SW.; and Fort Totten at Riggs 
Road and B. & O. Railroad. Transfer will also 
be possible by means of a walkway connect- 
ing the two stations at Farragut Square. 

Facilties for parking 30,000 automobiles 
will be provided at 37 Metro stations. Spaces 
will be available for 5,000 vehicles in the 
District of Columbia, 11,000 in Virginia, and 
14,000 in Maryland. 

The equipment to be used in the Metro 
system will be the most modern. The Metro 
passenger car will be a comfortable, air con- 
ditioned, reliable, high-performance vehicle 
incorporating the latest proven engineering 
advances. A total of 658 vehicles will be re- 
quired for full operation of the 97.7-mile 
system. 

The train control and communications 
system will reflect the ultimate proven tech- 
nique of the state of the art. Automatic 
train control will permit the trains to operate 
with high precision and efficiency. Each train 
will be attended by an operator who can 
override the electronics when necessary. The 
capability for automatic operation will per- 
mit the operator to answer questions and 
supervise passenger activity. The operator 
will also be able to communicate by radio 
with the train control supervisor. The auto- 
matic train control and communications sys- 
tems will have three subsystems: (1) auto- 
matic train protection which guarantees the 
safety of passengers and equipment by regu- 
lating train speed and spacing; (2) auto- 
matic train operation which starts and stops 
trains and opens doors; and (3) automatic 
train supervision which monitors train per- 
formance throughout the system. 

The automatic fare collection system will 
have fare vending equipment, money chang- 
ers, fare gates, and coders as basic equip- 
ment. 

Metro will be a visual asset to the National 
Capital region. All elements of the system 
will be designed to enhance the appearance 
of the area. The architectural concept has 
received the endorsement of the Commission 
of Fine Arts. It calls for station design in 
the District of Columbia to be in keeping 
with the classic public architecture of the 
Federal City. The stations will be air con- 
ditioned and extensive acoustical treatment 
will dampen the sounds of trains. Escalators 
will transport passengers from surface to 
mezzanine and then to platforms for board- 
ing. 

Service will be fast, frequent, and com- 
fortable. Trains will run every 2 minutes on 
the main lines during peak hours. The sys- 
tem is expected to carry 293 million riders 
annually by 1990. Service will be provided 
over a 20-hour period from 5 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
Train schedules during typical weekday peak 
periods will consist of 2- to 4-minute service. 
During the base day, trains will run every 
6 minutes and, during early morning and late 
evening hours, every 10 minutes. 

OPERATION TIMETABLE 

Your committee was advised that within 
75 days after receipt of construction funds, 
the Authority will commence construction of 
the regional transit system. Its 10-year time- 
table for construction of the entire system 
establishes 1972 as the target date for initial 
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operation of the regional system. That sched- 
ule anticipates that the entire 97.7-mile sys- 
tem will be in full operation by the end of 
1979. Operations will commence in six phases. 
The phased operation technique will allow 
people to use the system as early as possible, 
thus maximizing revenues. The Authority's 
schedule contemplates six construction and 
operational phases of the 97.7-mile system for 
which all preliminary engineering is com- 
plete. By December 1972, phase I will be op- 
erational from north of Rhode Island Station 
to Union Station and across to Connecticut 
Avenue and north to Dupont Circle, In De- 
cember 1973, service will be extended from 
north of Rhode Island Station to north of 
Silver Spring Station; and from south of 12th 
and Independence Station to the Pentagon 
City Station—1 year later, December 1974, 
the Huntington route south of Pentagon City 
the I-66 route from Rosslyn to the Court- 
house Station; the Rockville route between 
Dupont Circle and Parkside and the entire 
Ardmore route will be operational—phase 4 
will be complete by December 1976, from 
Courthouse Station to Route 7; Chillum Sta- 
tion to Pentagon Station (including the sec- 
ond river crossing) and from L'Enfant Plaza 
to Waterfront Station—phase 5, to be opera- 
tional by December 1978, extends the system 
from Waterfront station to Branch Avenue; 
from Parkside Station to Rockville; and from 
Route 7 Station to Nutley Road Station. The 
final segments will be complete and opera- 
tional by December 1979, from Chillum to 
Greenbelt Station; from north of Silver 
Spring to Glenmont; from Kenilworth to 
Addison Road; from Telegraph Road Yard 
to Backlick Road and the Franconia route. 


FINANCING THE SYSTEM 


The plan adopted by the WMATA for fi- 
nancing construction of the regional rapid 
rail transit plan calls for capital costs to be 
financed, to the extent possible, through 
revenues from the operation of the system, 
The remaining costs are to be shared among 
the Federal Government and the local juris- 
dictions within the Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Zone. 

The cost of the system is estimated at $2,- 
494.6 million. Net interest during construc- 
tion will amount to $60.9 million, increasing 
the total project cost to $2,555.5 million. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the total project 
cost will be financed through sysem revenues. 
The Authority anticipates that net revenues 
of Metro will support issuance of revenue 
bonds during the construction period 
amounting to $835 million, Revenue bonds 
issued by the Authority would have a ma- 
turity of not more than 50 years and will be 
secured by a pledge of the gross revenue of 
the system. These bonds will have a coverage 
factor of 1.2 times net revenue before de- 
preciation. 

Because the revenue bonds are secured by a 
pledge of the gross revenues of the transit 
operation, provisions are made for meeting 
operating expenses in the event of a deficien- 
cy of revenues to pay both debt service and 
operating costs. To provide for such con- 
tingency, long-term service contracts will be 
entered into with suburban transit commis- 
sions or local units of government under 
which each entity will contract with the 
Authority for transit services in and for its 
area, In return for such services, the com- 
pact members will pay an allocated share 
of any deficiency occurring in revenue avall- 
able for operating expenses after paying debt 
service and sinking fund obligations on the 
bonds. However, the Authority’s revenue and 
operating expense estimates indicate that 
these service contracts will not require any 
local funding. 

The remaining net project cost—that 
amount not covered by revenue bonds—is to 
be shared by governments. It amounts to 
$1,720.56 million. Under the congressionally 
authorized Federal-local matching formula 
for grants to construct the 25-mile basic sys- 
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tem, the Federal share is two-thirds of the 
net project cost. Extension of this formula 
to the Metro system will result in a total 
Federal contribution of $1,147 million or 
about 45 percent of the total project cost, 

The matching formula for Federal and 
local grants charges local governments with 
responsibility for $573.5 million, The Author- 
ity has adopted a cost allocation formula for 
sharing this local net project cost among 
the District of Columbia, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia. Suballocation formulas were adopted 
by the suburban transit commissions for 
distributing the Maryland and Virginia 
shares among the local jurisdictions within 
each transit district. On November 5, 1968, in 
all area jurisdictions where referendums 
were required to authorize issuance of bonds 
to cover each jurisdiction's allocated share 
of Metro’s capital costs, the voters over- 
whelmingly expressed their willingness to tax 
themselves to bring rapid rail to the region. 
These referendums were approved in all five 
jurisdictions by nearly a 3 to 1 margin. 

Your committee considers that the Author- 
ity’s adopted financial plan adheres to the 
congressional mandate as well as the ex- 
pressed provisions of the compact that, as 
far as possible, the cost of the transit facili- 
ties be borne by the persons using and bene- 
fiting from them. Your committee has care- 
fully reviewed the Authority's estimates of 
construction costs, passenger traffic, revenues, 
and operating expenses. In your committee’s 
judgment, the Authority’s estimates have 
been prepared in a realistic manner and war- 
rant the confidence of the Congress. The pro- 
posed contribution of two-thirds, or $1.147 
million by the Federal Government and one- 
third, or $573.5 million by the local jurisdic- 
tions follows the pattern for Federal assist- 
ance to urban mass transportation improve- 
ment programs established in the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964. Financ- 
ing of the Federal share of the regional rapid 
rail transit plan through congressional au- 
thorization, rather than under the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964, reflects four 
very important basic considerations. 

(1) It carries forward the historical in- 
tent and precedent of the Congress estab- 
lished in the legislative history of this proj- 
ect previously mentioned in this report; 

(2) It recognizes the special interest of the 
Congress in the unique characteristics of 
the Federal City and its long-range develop- 
ment; 

(3) It accords with the desire of the Pres- 
ident for early enactment of legislative 
authority for the construction of a regional 
transit system as an essential element of his 
program for the enhancement of the Na- 
tional Capital region; and 

(4) It assures congressional oversight of 
the project by the committee of the Con- 
gress having the continuing interest, broad 
responsibility, and special expertise in the 
affairs of the Nation’s Capital. 

Finally, the provision in the Authority's 
financial plan and expressed in the legisla- 
tion before the committee, for overpayment 
from excess revenues generated by operation 
of the system, is in accord with the intent 
expressed by this committee in its report on 
the National Capital Transportation Act of 
1965. (S. Rept. 635, 89th Cong., first sess.) 
Under that provision, to the extent that the 
transit system once in substantially full op- 
eration, produces revenues in excess to 
amounts necessary to provide for its operat- 
ing and maintenance expenses, debt service 
on the Authority’s revenue bonds, and de- 
posits in reserves, two-thirds of such excess 
revenues will be paid to miscellaneous re- 
ceipts of the United States. The remaining 
one-third will be returned to the local juris- 
dictions in proportion to their capital con- 
tributions, 

The Authority’s traffic, revenue, and op- 
erating cost projections and its construction 
estimates have been prepared by nationally 
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recognized consulting firms experienced in 
the transit field. The reports of these firms 
have been made available to your commit- 
tee and are preserved in the committee files. 


ESTIMATED RIDERSHIP 


Briefly, as indicated in the aforesaid re- 
ports, an extensive analysis of ridership was 
undertaken utilizing the latest available re- 
gional data regarding population, employ- 
ment growth, and levels of income and the 
most up-to-date proven computer techniques, 
This analysis resulted in an estimate that 
the percentage of persons using public 
transportation to downtown Washington in 
peak hours would be raised from an esti- 
mated 40 percent in 1965 to 60 percent of a 
larger population once the transit system is 
introduced. This estimate is comparable to 
the percentages that prevail in other cities 
with rail transit systems. 

During the peak period, 86 percent of all 
1990 transit trips would use rail services for 
at least part of the trip and 90-97 percent 
of all trips originating in individual Mary- 
land and Virginia suburbs would use the rail 
service, 

The analysis of total traffic demands in 
1990 included data on passenger volumes for 
peak hours and for the average weekday as 
well as annual volumes. Total Metro ridership 
for the year 1990 is estimated at 292,610,000. 
Average weekday patronage amounts to 959,- 
000, and the average for a peak 2-hour morn- 
ing period is 252,500. A clear majority of these 
patrons will use the combined bus-rail 
system, 

REVENUES 

Total fare box revenue for the year 1990 
is estimated at $124.2 million. Anticipated al- 
location to the private bus companies for 
their share of bus-rail joint fares is $37.9 
million, resulting {n net fare box revenue of 
$86.3 million. It is estimated that revenue 
accruing from parking, concession leases, 
and similar activities will amount to $3.1 mil- 
lion for an adjusted gross revenue of $89.4 
million. Operating and maintenance ex- 
penses of $32 million reduces the net reve- 
nue before depreciation to $57.4 million. Net 
revenue after allowance for depreciation of 
$6.7 million is $50.7 million. Comparable fig- 
ures have been computed for each year of the 
anticipated 50-year maturities of the Author- 
ity’s revenue bonds. Based on these net reve- 
nue figures the Authority’s financial con- 
sultants advise that Metro operations will 
support issuance of revenue bonds during 
the construction period amounting to $835 
million. The Authority’s revenue forecasts 
assume a fair structure approximating that 
which presently exists with respect to bus 
transit in the region, The forecasts also as- 
sume free transfers between bus and rail 
facilities and an even division of fares be- 
tween bus and rail, 

OPERATING EXPENSES 

Estimated operating costs are based on the 
fiscal characteristics of the system, the plan 
of operation, the standards of the Authority, 
and practices of other systems. Again, a de- 
tailed analysis of these estimates appears 
in the Authority’s previously mentioned re- 
port entitled “Traffic, Revenue, and Operat- 
ing Costs.” Both operating costs and fares 
were based upon comparable prices with the 
assumption that escalation would thus be 
neutralized. Given all cost-of-operation fac- 
tors, total annual operating expenses by 1990 
are projected at $32 million. Including de- 
preciation, total operating expenses for 1990 
will approximate $38.7 million. Operating 
cost estimates were also prepared for each 
year throughout the life of the Authority’s 
revenue bonds. 

EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENTS 

First, section 3(a) is amended to make it 
clear that the Federal contribution to the 
Authority may not exceed $1,147,044,000, in- 
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cluding the $100 million authorized to be 
appropriated in the National Capital Trans- 
portation Act of 1965, and in no event shall 
the Federal contribution exceed two-thirds 
of the net project cost of the adopted regional 
system should the net project of the system 
turn out to be less than that which is pres- 
ently estimated. 

Second, section 7(a) of the bill has been 
amended to make it clear that the appropria- 
tions authorized under that section on behalf 
of the District of Columbia are limited to 
$166,500,000. This amendment was consid- 
ered necessary because of the preservation of 
the $50 million appropriation authorization 
preserved in subsection (c) of section 7 con- 
tained in the National Capital Transportation 
Act of 1965. Together, the two appropriation 
authorizations equal the $216,500,000 District 
of Columbia allocated share of local net 
project cost. 

Third, section 9(a) of the bill was added 
by the committee to provide $150,000 for 
studying the feasibility of a rapid rail line 
between Dulles Airport and the main metro 
system utilizing the median of the Dulles 
access highway. The amendment was intro- 
duced by Senator Spong and had the support 
of the Department of Transportation, the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Au- 
thority, the National Capital Airports Bu- 
reau, and the Air Transport Association. All 
these agencies agreed that a rapid rail line 
is needed to improve utilization of Dulles 
which has operated at an average annual loss 
to the Federal Government of $7 million. The 
line would be constructed on right-of-way 
owned by the Federal Government and would 
be designed to mate with the main metro 
system. 

CONCLUSION 


Your committee believes that this proposed 
legislation represents the culmination of 
many years of cooperative effort by the Fed- 
eral Government, Maryland, Virginia, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the local governments 
in the Washington metropolitan area to effect 
a solution of the transportation problem in 
the National Capital region by means of a 
regional rapid rail transit system. President 
Nixon supports the program which would be 
made possible by this legislation as being 
vital and essential to the welfare of our Na- 
tional Capital. His immediate three prede- 
cessors in office have similarly supported a 
program of the same kind. 

That a rail rapid transit system for the 
Washington metropolitan area is absolutely 
essential, there can be no doubt. Years of 
exhaustive studies by various agencies and 
extensive congressional hearings have con- 
firmed this conclusion. 

Washington’s rapid growth demands early 
implementation of a balanced transportation 
system involving rapid rail transit, bus serv- 
ice, and an efficient freeway network. The 
metro rapid transit system is a vital element 
of such a balanced system. 

It is the considered judgment of your com- 
mittee that there is a manifest and urgent 
public need for this legislation. The time for 
action is now. The soundness of the invest- 
ment is clear. A regional rapid rail transit 
plan and program is essential for the con- 
tinued and effective performance of the 
functions of the Government of the United 
States, for the welfare of the District of Co- 
lumbia, for the orderly growth and develop- 
ment of the National Capital region, and for 
the preservation of the beauty and dignity 
of the Nation’s Capital. Accordingly, your 
committee recommends the prompt enact- 
ment of the bill with the reported amend- 
ments. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2546) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1970 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
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vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, and 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and to author- 
ize the construction of test facilities at 
Kwajalein Missile Range, and to prescribe 
the authorized personne] strength of the 
Selected Reserve of each Reserve compo- 
nent of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


APPALACHIAN REGIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1969 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1072) to authorize funds to carry 
out the purposes of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act of 1965, as 
amended, and title V of the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, with an amend- 
ment, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


TITLE I—APPALACHIAN REGIONAL DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT OF 1969 


Sec. 101, This title may be cited as the 
“Appalachian Regional Development Act 
Amendments of 1969". 

Sec. 102. Subsection (b) of section 105 of 
the Appalachian Regional Development Act 
of 1965 (hereinafter referred to as “the Act’') 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) To carry out this section there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
Commission, to be available until expended, 
not to exceed $1,900,000 for the two-fiscal- 
year period ending June 30, 1971. Not to ex- 
ceed $475,000 of such authorization shall be 
available for the expenses cf the Federal co- 
chairman, his alternate, and his staff.” 

Sec. 103. Subsection (g) of section 201 of 
the Act as amended is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(g) (1) To carry out this section there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President, to be available until expended, 
$175,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970; $175,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1971; $175,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972; and $170,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973. Not- 
withstanding the provisions of subsection 
(c), not to exceed $150,000,000 of such funds 
may be used for engineering work and ad- 
vance right-of-way acquisition on sections 
of the development highway system whose 
actual construction is not expected to be 
eee under the authorization here- 
n. 

“(2) Funds authorized in this section shall 
be available for obligation on the first day 
of the fiscal year for which authorized, and 
shall remain available until expended. Funds 
appropriated under this section shall be 
available for payment of such obligations.” 

Sec. 104. (a) The first sentence of sub- 
section (a) of section 202 of the Act is 
amended to read as follows: “(a) In order 
to demonstrate the value of adequate health 
facilities and services to the economic devel- 
opment of the region, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is authorized to make 
grants for the planning, construction, equip- 
ment, and operation of multi-county dem- 
onstration health, nutrition, and child care 
projects, including hospitals, regional health 
diagnostic and treatment centers and other 
facilities and services necessary for the pur- 
poses of this section.” 

(b) The second sentence of subsection (c) 
of such section is amended by striking out 
“50 per centum” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “765 per centum”. 
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(c) Subsection (e) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) In order to provide for the further 
development of the Appalachian region’s hu- 
man resources, grants under this section 
shall give special emphasis to: 

“(1) Project components demonstrating 
the value of coordinated investments in 
early childhood health, nutrition, and edu- 
cation in the region. From funds appropri- 
ated pursuant to this Act and under such 
conditions as the Commission may establish, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to pay to a State which has a plan approved 
under part A of title IV of the Social Security 
Act (in addition to amounts prescribed to 
be paid to such State under section 403(a) 
(3) (A) of the Social Security Act) not more 
than 60 per centum of the non-Federal 
share (as determined under section 403(a) 
(3)(A) of the Social Security Act) of ex- 
penditures for the furnishing of the services 
described in clauses (14) and (15) of section 
402(a) of the Social Security Act which the 
Commission determines will assist in carry- 
ing out the demonstration projects author- 
ized by this section and with respect to which 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, pursuant to section 1115 of the Social 
Security Act, has waived compliance with sec- 
tion 402(a)(1) of the Social Security Act; 
and 

“(2) Programs and research for the early 
detection, diagnosis, and treatment of oc- 
cupational diseases arising from coal min- 
ing, such as black lung.” 

Sec. 105. (a) Clause (2) of section 205(a) 
of this Act is amended by striking out the 
phrase “in accordance with the” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “or to make grants to the 
States for carrying out such projects, in ac- 
cordance with the applicable”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by striking out “and 1969” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “1969, 1970, and 1971”. 

Sec. 106. Subsection (e) of section 207 of 
a new section as follows: 

“(e) The Secretary is further authorized 
to provide, or contract with public or private 
organizations to provide, information, advice, 
and technical assistance with respect to the 
construction, rehabilitation, and operation 
by nonprofit organizations of housing for 
low or moderate income families in such 
areas of the region.” 

Sec. 107. Part A of title II of the Act is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof 
a new section as follows: 


“COMPREHENSIVE MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


“Sec. 208. In order to facilitate the effec- 
tive use of the Region's manpower and to 
contribute to full employment of its labor 
force, the Secretary of Labor is authorized 
to make grants not to exceed 80 per centum 
of the costs of manpower survey, recruitment, 
basic education, training, counseling, and 
mobility demonstration projects, including 
projects for training, rehabilitation and re- 
training of coal miners. Grants shall be 
made in accordance with the applicable pro- 
visions of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act (42 U.S.C. 2571 et seq.) and 
other laws authorizing grants for manpower 
development projects without regard to any 
provision therein relating to appropriation 
authorization ceilings or to allotments among 
the States. Grants under this section shall 
be made solely out of funds specifically ap- 
propriated for the purpose of carrying out 
this Act and shall not be taken into account 
in the computation of the allotments among 
the States pursuant to any other provision 
of law.” 

Sec. 108. Subsection (c) of section 214 of 
the Act is amended as follows: 

(a) By striking “December 31, 1967” from 
the first sentence and inserting in Heu 
thereof ‘December 31, 1970"; 

(b) By adding at the end “For the pur- 
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pose of this section, any sewage treatment 
works constructed pursuant to section 8(c) 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
without Federal grant-in-aid assistance un- 
der such section shall be regarded as if con- 
structed with such assistance.” 

Sec. 109, Part B of title II of the Act is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“CULTURAL PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 215. (a) In order to encourage the 
development of the cultural resources of the 
region, the Chairman of the National En- 
dowment for the Arts and the Chairman of 
the National Endowment for the Humanities 
are authorized to make grants to assist the 
member States of the Commission (1) in 
supporting existing programs and projects 
(including productions) in the region which 
meet the standards enumerated in sections 
5 and 7 of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and Humanities Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 
846; 20 U.S.C. 954); and (2) in developing 
programs and projects in the arts and hu- 
manities in such a manner as will serve all 
the people of the region. Such grants shall 
be made in accordance with the applicable 
provisions of sections 5 and 7 of that Act, 
for programs and projects which are com- 
patible with State plans approved pursuant 
to subsection (h) thereof, without regard 
to any provisions therein relating to appro- 
priation authorization ceilings or to allot- 
ments among the States. Grants under this 
section shall be made solely out of funds 
specifically appropriated for the purpose of 
carrying out this Act, and shall not be taken 
into account in the computation of the al- 
lotments among the States made pursuant 
to any other provision of law. 

“(b) No grant shall be made to a State 
for a workshop production (other than a 
workshop conducted by a school, college, 
or university) for which a direct or indirect 
admission charge is asked if the proceeds, 
after deducting reasonable costs, are used 
for purposes other than assisting the grantee 
to develop high standards of artistic excel- 
lence or encourage greater appreciation of 
the arts and humanities by the people of the 
region.” 

Sec, 110. Section 302(a)(1)(B) of the Act 
is amended by inserting before “a local” the 
following: “a State agency certified as”. 

Sec. 111, Section 401 of the Act is amended 
by striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof a comma and 
the following: “and not to exceed $294,000,000 
for the two-fiscal-year period ending June 30, 
1971, to carry out this Act as follows: 


[In millions] 


“Section 202. Demonstration Health 


“Section 203.Land Stabilization, Con- 
servation, and Erosion 
Control 

“Section 205. Mining Area Restoration__ 

“Section 207. Housing Assistance 

“Section 208. Manpower Development.. 

“Section 211. Vocational Education 

“Section 214. Supplemental Grants 

“Section 215. Cultural Programs 

“Section 302. Administrative Expenses 

of Local Development 
Districts and Research.. 15” 
Sec. 112. Section 405 of the Act is amended 
by inserting after “Act” the following: “, 

excepting section 201,”. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE V OF 
THE PUBLIC WORKS AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1965 


Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the “Re- 
gional Action Planning Commission Amend- 
ments of 1969”. 

Sec. 202. Section 501 of the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 (42 
U.S.C. 3181) is amended by redesignating sec- 
tion 501 as section 501(a) and adding the fol- 
lowing new subsection (b): 
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“(b) Upon resolution of the Committee on 
Public Works of the Senate or the House of 
Representatives, the Secretary is directed to 
study the advisability of altering the geo- 
graphical area of any region designated under 
this section, in order to further the purpose 
of this Act.” 

Sec. 203. (a) Subsection (a) of section 505 
of the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965 (42 US.C. 3185(a)) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“REGIONAL ECONOMIC PLANNING, DEMONSTRA- 
TION, AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 505. (a) From the amounts appro- 
priated to the Secretary for each of the re- 
gional commissions pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 511 of this title, the Sec- 
retary shall provide funds to each commis- 
sion to enable it to carry out its functions 
under this Act and to develop recommenda- 
tions and programs. Such funds shall be 
available for studies and plans evaluating 
the needs of, and developing potentialities 
for, economic growth of such region, and 
research on improving the conservation and 
utilization of the human and natural re- 
sources of the region, and planning, in- 
vestigations, studies, demonstration projects 
and training programs which will further 
the purposes of this Act. Such activities may 
be carried out by the commission, through 
the payment of funds to departments or 
agencies of the Federal Government, or 
through the employment of private indi- 
viduals, partnerships, firms, corporations, or 
suitable institutions, under contracts en- 
tered into for such purposes, or through 
grants-in-aid to agencies of State or local 
government. With respect to demonstration 
projects and training programs, to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, such activities shall 
be carried out through departments or agen- 
cies of the Federal Government or agencies 
of State or local government.” 

(b) The second sentence of subsection 


(b) of section 505 of such Act is amended 


to read as follows: “Thereafter, such ex- 
penses shall be paid 50 per centum by the 
Federal Government and 50 per centum by 
the States in the region, except that the 
expenses of the Federal Co-Chairman, his 
alternate, and his staff, shall be paid solely 
by the Federal Government. The share to be 
paid by each State shall be determined by 
the Commission. The Federal Co-Chairman 
shall not participate or vote in such deter- 
mination.”’. 

(c) Subsection (c) of section 505 of such 
Act is repealed. 

Sec. 204. Section 506 of the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 (42 
U.S.C. 3186) is amended by designating it 
as section 506(a) and by adding the follow- 
ing new subsection (b): 

“(b) The Federal Co-Chairman shall 
establish and at all times maintain his 
headquarters office in the District of Colum- 
bia. He may establish a field office or field 
Offices at such other places within the region 
as the Commission and the Secretary deem 
essential to carrying out the functions of 
the Federal Co-Chairman under this Act.” 

Sec. 205. (a) Subsection (a) of section 509 
of the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 3188a) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“SUPPLEMENTS TO FEDERAL GRANT-IN-AID 
PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 509. (a)(1) In order to enable the 
States and other entities within economic 
development regions established under this 
Act to take maximum advantage of Federal 
grant-in-aid programs (as hereinafter de- 
fined) for which they are eligible but for 
which, because of their economic situation, 
they cannot supply the required matching 
share or for which there are insufficient 
funds available under the Acts authorizing 
such programs to meet pressing needs of the 
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region, the Secretary shall, once a compre- 
hensive long-range economic plan estab- 
lished pursuant to clause (2) of section 
503(a) is in effect, provide funds to each 
of the Federal Cochairmen of the regional 
commissions heretofore or hereafter estab- 
lished under this title, to be used for all or 
any portion of the basic Federal contribu- 
tion to projects under such programs au- 
thorized by the applicable Federal grant-in- 
aid law, or for the purpose of increasing the 
Federal contribution (subject to the limita- 
tions of subsection (b) of this section) to 
projects under such programs above the 
fixed maximum portion of the cost of such 
projects otherwise authorized by the ap- 
plicable law. No program or project author- 
ized under this section shall be implemented 
until (1) applications and plans relating to 
the program or project have been deter- 
mined by the responsible Federal official to 
be compatible with the provisions and objec- 
tives of Federal laws which he administers 
that are not inconsistent with this Act, and 
(2) the Regional Commission involved has 
approved such program or project and has 
determined that it meets the applicable 
criteria under section 504 and will contribute 
to the development of the region, which de- 
termination shall be controlling. 

(2) In the case of any program or project 
for which all or any portion of the basic Fed- 
eral contribution to the project under a 
Federal grant-in-aid program is proposed to 
be made under this section, no such Federal 
contribution shall be made until the respon- 
sible Federal official administering the Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid Act authorizing such con- 
tribution certifies that such program or 
project meets the applicable requirements of 
such Federal grant-in-aid Act and could be 
approved for Federal contribution under 
such Act if funds were available under such 
Act for such program or project. Funds may 
be provided for programs and projects in 
a State under this subsection only if the 
Commission determines that the level of 
Federal and State financial assistance for 
the same type of programs or projects in 
that State will not be diminished in order 
to substitute funds authorized by this sub- 
section, Funds provided pursuant to this 
Act shall be available without regard to any 
limitations on authorizations for appropria- 
tion in any other Act.” 

(b) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended by striking out in the first sentence 
thereof “December 31, 1967” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “December 31, 1970”. 

(c) Subsection (d) of such section is re- 
pealed, and subsection (e) thereof is renum- 
bered (d) accordingly. 

Sec. 206. Title V of the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965 is 
amended by redesignating section 510 as 
513, and inserting immediately after section 
509 the following new sections: 

“ALASKA 

“Sec. 510. Funds appropriated under this 
title shall be available to assist programs 
and projects in Alaska in the manner pro- 
vided for programs and projects in economic 
development regions established under this 
title. For the purposes of this title, the Fed- 
eral Field Committee for Development Plan- 
ning in Alaska, or any organization hereafter 
established by the President as a successor 
thereto, shall be treated as if established as 
& regional commission, except that the ad- 
ministrative expenses of such Committee or 
successor organization shall be paid solely 
by the Federal Government. Nothing con- 
tained in this section shall be construed as 
precluding the establishment of a regional 
commission for Alaska. At such time as 
Alaska is designated as a regional commis- 
sion under this title, it shall be eligible for 
funds under the provisions of section 512 of 
this Act. 
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“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec.511. To carry out this title, there 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
the two-fiscal-year period ending June 30, 
1971, to be available until expended, to the 
Secretary, not to exceed $50,000,000 for the 
Ozarks Regional Commission; $75,000,000 for 
the New England Regional Commission; $45,- 
000,000 for the Upper Great Lakes Regional 
Commission; $45,000,000 for the Four Corners 
Regional Commission, $60,000,000 for the 
Coastal Plains Regional Commission; and 
$10,000,000 for the Federal Field Committee 
for Alaska, 


“REGIONAL DEVELOPMENTAL TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEMS 


“Sec. 512. (a) The Secretary of Transporta- 
tion (hereafter in this section referred to as 
‘the Secretary’) is authorized to assist in 
the planning and development of regional 
transportation systems including the con- 
struction of development highways, and 
local access roads, airports, and urban mass 
transit facilities serving economic develop- 
ment regions established under this title 
which will further the purposes of this Act. 
Provisions of Federal law relating to highway 
and airport construction and mass trans- 
portation programs shall apply to such re- 
gional development transportation systems 
to the extent the Secretary determines that 
such provisions are not inconsistent with this 
Act. No part of the funds provided to carry 
out the purposes of this section shall be 
used for the costs of operation or mainte- 
nance of any regional transportation system 
including development highways, local ac- 
cess roads, airports, railroad commuter serv- 
ice, and other mass transit facilities, except 
for demonstration projects. 

“(b) The Commissions shall transmit to 
the Secretary designations of (1) the general 
corridor location and termini of the develop- 
ment highways; (2) local access roads to be 
constructed; (3) airports to be constructed; 
and (4) railroad and mass transportation 
programs to be funded, and shall establish 
priorities for the development of such trans- 
portation systems and other criteria for the 
program authorized by this section. Before 
any State member participates in or votes on 
any highway designations, he shall have ob- 
tained the recommendations of the State 
highway department of the State which he 
represents. 

“(c) No project authorized under this 
section shall be implemented until (1) ap- 
plications and plans relating to the project 
have been determined by the Secretary to 
be compatible with the provisions and ob- 
jectives of the applicable Federal law, that 
are not inconsistent with this Act; and (2) 
the regional commission involved has ap- 
proved such project and has determined that 
it will contribute to the development of 
the region, which determination shall be 
controlling. 

“(d) On its completion, each development 
highway not already on the Federal-aid pri- 
mary system shall be added to such system 
and each development highway and local 
access road shall be required to be main- 
tained by the State as provided for Federal- 
aid highways in title 23, United States Code. 
Any airports constructed under this section 
shall be maintained in accordance with the 
provisions of section 11 of the Federal Air- 
port Act, as amended (49 U.S.C. 1110 (2)). 

“(e) Federal assistance to any construc- 
tion project under this section shall not 
exceed 50 per centum of the cost of such 
project, unless the Commission determines 
that assistance in excess of such percentage 
is required in furtherance of the purposes 
of this Act, but in no event shall such Fed- 
eral assistance exceed 70 per centum of such 
costs. 

“(f) Not more than $20,000,000 from the 
funds authorized to be appropriated to the 
Secretary for each Commission under section 
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511 of this Act may be used by such Com- 
mission for the purposes of this section.” 


TITLE ITI—AMENDMENTS TO THE PUBLIC 
WORKS AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
ACT OF 1965 
Sec. 301. Title I of the Public Works and 

Economic Development Act of 1965, as 

amended, is further amended as follows: 

(a) The first sentence of section 101(c) of 
the Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 3131(c)) is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof a comma and the following: ‘except 
that in the case of a grant to an Indian 
tribe, the Secretary may reduce the non- 
Federal share below such per centum or may 
waive the non-Federal share”. 

(b) Section 105 is amended by striking 
“June 30, 1969” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“June 30, 1970”. 

Sec. 302. Section 301 of the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 (42 
U.S.C. 3151) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(f) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants, enter into contracts or otherwise pro- 
vide funds for any demonstration project 
which he determines is designed to foster 
regional productivity and growth, prevent 
out-migration, and otherwise carry out the 
purposes of this Act.” 

Sec. 303. Section 302 of the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 (42 
U.S.C. 3152) is amended by striking out 
“1970.” and inserting in lieu thereof “1969, 
and $50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970.” 

Sec. 304. (a) Subsection (a) of section 401 
of the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C, 3161) is amended 
by striking out the period at the end of such 
subsection and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and the following: 

“(6) those areas selected for assistance 
under part D of title I of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964.” 

(b) Subsection (b) (3) of such section 401 
is amended by inserting after “‘(a)(3)” the 
following: “or (a) (6)’’. 

(c) Subsection (b) (4) of such section 401 
is amended by striking out “and (a) (4)’’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “(a) 
(4) and (a) (6)”. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, June 26, the Committee on 
Public Works unanimously ordered re- 
ported S. 1072, to extend and revise the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act 
of 1965, as amended, and titles I, III, IV, 
and V of the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965, as amended. 

This action of the committee followed 
4 months of intensive review and exami- 
nation of these programs by our Sub- 
committee on Economic Development 
under the able chairmanship of the 
junior Senator from New Mexico, JOSEPH 
Montoya, I congratulate and thank Sen- 
ator Montoya and the members of his 
subcommittee for their thorough and 
comprehensive survey of the economic 
development regions of Appalachia, New 
England, the Ozarks, the Four Corners, 
the Upper Great Lakes, and the Coastal 
Plains. The hearing record, now printed 
in nearly 1,300 pages in two volumes, is 
a valuable source of information for all 
citizens concerned with the progress and 
the problems of regional economic de- 
velopment. 

I shall not, Mr. President, describe the 
many provisions of S. 1072 as reported 
to the Senate. 

I do, however, mention its salient fea- 
tures and invite the attention of Mem- 
bers to the text of the revised bill and 
to the committee report. 
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First, Mr. President, the legislation ex- 
tends the Appalachian and title V re- 
gional development programs for 2 years, 
until June 30, 1971. 

Second, it authorizes $294 million for 
the operative programs of the Appala- 
chian Regional Commission, except high- 
ways, for the 2-fiscal-year period. The 
reported measure adds several important 
new programs, including funds for health 
demonstration projects to detect, diag- 
nose, and treat black lung and other oc- 
cupational diseases affecting coal miners. 

Third, the bill extends the Appalachian 
development highway program to June 
30, 1973, and adds $150 million in new 
authorizations over the next 4 years. 

Fourth, S. 1072 authorizes $285 million 
for the five regional Commissions estab- 
lished pursuant to title V of the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act. 
The bill also refines the method by which 
the regional Commissions are financed 
so as to give them greater autonomy and 
greater control over their own programs. 

Fifth, we would extend for 1 year title 
I of the Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act, under which the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration 
makes grants to assist local communities 
to improve their economic conditions. 

These provisions, Mr. President, con- 
stitute the main thrust of the legislation. 
Further details are contained in the re- 
port accompanying S. 1072. 

This landmark legislation comes to the 
floor with the unanimous support of the 
members of the Committee on Public 
Works. It not only has the active support 
of all the members; it incorporates the 
suggestions of many of them: the exten- 
sion of title I of the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act proposed by 
our helpful friend, the ranking minority 
member of the committee, JOHN SHER- 
MAN Cooper; the new language relating 
to demonstration projects and training 
programs and to the use of supplemental 
grants as “first dollar’ money recom- 
mended by our capable colleague from 
Maine, EDMUND MUSKIE; the new section 
on regional transportation systems sug- 
gested by the subcommittee chairman, 
Senator Montoya; the inclusion of Alas- 
ka as a development region urged by the 
diligent Senator from that State, MIKE 
GRAVEL, and the new funding provisions 
for demonstration health programs in 
Appalachia proposed by the astute rank- 
ing minority member of the subcommit- 
tee, Senator HOWARD BAKER, of Tennessee. 

This is a bipartisan, a nonpartisan ef- 
fort, Mr. President, that has embraced 
the views of all the members of the com- 
mittee. And, I add, the bill contains the 
imprint of the contributions made by 
every one of them in the hearings, in con- 
sultations and in executive sessions. 

I thank all of the committee members 
for their cooperation and assistance in 
bringing to the Senate highly significant 
legislation. Senator STEPHEN Youna, the 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Public Works, Senator Muskie, Senator 
B. EVERETT JORDAN, Senator BAYH, Sena- 
tor Montoya, Senator Sronc, Senator 
EAGLETON, SENATOR GRAVEL, Senator 
Cooper, ranking minority member on the 
Committee on Public Works, Senator 
Boccs, Senator Baker, Senator DOLE, 
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Senator Gurney, Senator Packwoop all 
aided our effort. 

This measure will directly benefit the 
lives of the 40 million Americans who live 
in the 30 States that participate in these 
regional development programs, and in- 
directly benefit the entire Nation by help- 
ing lagging regions attain the high level 
of prosperity shared by their neighbors. 

I asked unanimous consent that a sum- 
mary of the bill be printed in the Recorp 
at the close of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Brier SUMMARY OF S., 1072 AS REPORTED FROM 
THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
TITLE I 
Appalachia 


The Act is extended for two years, to June 
30, 1971, and $294 million are authorized for 
the Commission's activities, exclusive of 
highways for the two-year fiscal period. 

Section 102 provides an increase of $275,000 
for administrative expenses of the Commis- 
sion and the Federal Cochairman to take 
care of pay raises. 

Section 103 extends the authorization for 
the Appalachian developmental highway 
program for two years beyond the present 
expiration date of June 30, 1971. The funds 
authorized would be $175 million for each of 
FY 1970, 1971 and 1972, plus $170 million for 
FY 1973. This includes an additional $150 
million above current authorizations. 

Section 104 adds new emphasis under 
Demonstration Health Projects to early child- 
hood health, nutrition and education and to 
programs and research to eliminate black 
lung and other occupational hazards to 
miners’ health. 

Section 105 authorizes grants to the States 
for control of coal mine fires. 

Section 106 provides funds for technical 
assistance to stimulate non-profit organiza- 
tions to undertake housing construction, 
rehabilitation and operation of low and mid- 
dle income housing. 

Section 107 adds a new section 208 provid- 
ing for Comprehensive Manpower Develop- 
ment Demonstration Projects through 80-20 
matching grants by the Secretary of Labor 
for manpower survey, recruitment, training, 
counseling and mobility including rehabilita- 
tion and retraining of coal miners. 

Section 108 extends until December 31, 
1970 authority for the Commission to use 
supplemental grant funds in connection with 
any Federal grant-in-aid programs enacted 
up to that date. 

Section 109 authorizes the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and Humanities to make 
a modest contribution to the cultural devel- 
opment of the region. 

Secion 110 authorizes continued financial 
support for local development districts under 
the Appalachian Act and also authorizes 
grants for research and demonstration proj- 
ects to develop ways of reducing health and 
safety hazards in coal mining. 

Section 111 contains the authorizations for 
each of the operative programs, except high- 
ways, for the next two-year fiscal period: 


[In millions] 
Section 202. Demonstration Health Proj- 


vation, and Erosion Con- 
trol 
Section 205. Mining Area Restoration... 
Section 207. Housing Assistance 
Section 208. Manpower Development_-___ 
Section 211. Vocational Education 
Section 214. Supplemental Grants 
Section 215. Cultural Programs 
Section 302. Administrative Expenses of 
Local Development Dis- 
tricts and Research 
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Section 112 terminates the Appalachian 
Program, except highways, on July 1, 1971. 


TITLE II 
Title V regions 


The bill extends the authority of the five 
regional commissions for two years, until 
June 30, 1971, and authorizes for all the 
regions, plus Alaska Federal Field Committee, 
the sum of $285 million for the next two-fis- 
cal-year period. 

Section 202 provides that the Committees 
on Public Works of the House or the Sen- 
ate could direct the Secretary to study the 
advisability of altering the geographical 
area of any region. 

Section 203, by amendment of Section 505 
of the Act, gives the Commissions direct 
control over their own program development 
and broadens the present authority for tech- 
nical assistance to include innovative dem- 
onstration projects and training programs. 
This section further provides that the Fed- 
eral Government henceforth will pay only 
50% of the Commission’s administrative ex- 
penses and 100% of Federal staff costs. 

Section 204 requires that the headquarters 
of the Federal Cochairman shall be located in 
the District of Columbia. 

Section 205 amends Section 509 to author- 
ize supplemental grants as “first dollar” 
money when there are insufficient funds for 
the Federal share under ongoing Federal 
grant programs. 

Section 206 adds three new sections to the 
Act: 

Section 510 of the Act would extend the 
regional development program to Alaska 
through the instrumentality of the existing 
Federal Field Committee of Alaska. 

Section 511 authorizes two-fiscal-year 
sums for each of the Commissions: 


[In millions] 


New England 
Upper Great Lakes... 
Four Corners 
Coastal Plains 


Section 512 provides for planning and de- 
velopment of transportation systems, in- 
cluding construction of highways, local ac- 
cess roads and airports. No part of the funds 
authorized shall be used for the costs of op- 
eration or maintenance of any regional trans- 
portation system except for demonstration 
projects. 

TITLE III 

Section 301 extends for one year Title I 
of the Act, the public works program admin- 
istered by EDA, with an authorization of 
$500 million as in past years. It also changes 
the matching ratio for grants to Indian tribes 
to give the Secretary of Commerce the power 
to adjust the amount required to match 
Federal funds. 

Section 302 authorizes demonstration 
grants under Title ITI of the Act. 

Section 303 increases authorizations under 
Title III from $25 million to $50 million. 

Section 304. Extends grants under Title I 
to special impact areas under the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
bill now before the Senate, S. 1072, was 
reported unanimously by the Committee 
on Public Works. As the chairman of the 
committee, the Honorable JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH has said, this bill represents the 
combined efforts of the members of the 
committee. 

It was my privilege to chair the hear- 
ings on this legislation held by the Sub- 
committee on Economic Development. 
The subcommittee held 10 days of public 
hearings on bills extending and amend- 
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ing the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act and title V of the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965. 
Five of these hearings were in Washing- 
ton and five in the field: 3 days in the 
Four Corners region—two in New Mexico 
and one in Utah; one in the New Eng- 
land region—Boston; and one in the 
Ozarks region—Missouri. 

Testimony was received from the ad- 
ministration, from the Federal cochair- 
men of all six regional commissions, and 
from all the Governors of the 30 States 
belonging to these regions, as well as 
from other State and local officials, rep- 
resentatives of business, labor, health, 
education, and other organizations. A 
total of 151 witnesses appeared in public 
hearings, and a large number of written 
communications have been included in 
the hearing record. 

During the hearings the subcommittee 
received numerous suggestions for im- 
proving the laws and for amending the 
pending bills. Many of these proposals 
have been incorporated in S. 1072, as re- 
ported. 

Among the changes in law proposed by 
the committee that developed out of the 
testimony on S. 1072 is a significant new 
direction in the manner of funding of the 
regional development commissions estab- 
lished under title V of the Public Works 
and Economic Dtvelopment Act of 1965. 

Section 505 of the act authorizes tech- 
nical and planning assistance to the 
Commissions. S. 1072 would expand this 
authority to permit broader use of these 
funds for studies, technical assistance 
and demonstration projects, and train- 
ing programs. This amendment would 
give the regional Commissions direct 
control over their own program develop- 
ment. It is intended that demonstration 
projects and training programs carried 
out by a regional Commission under this 
section will not only contribute signifi- 
cantly to the economic development of 
the region but will also serve as models 
for similar projects in other parts of the 
country. Demonstration projects and 
training programs should be undertaken 
only in those instances where existing 
Federal programs do not offer sufficient 
flexibility to permit the Commission to 
meet pressing development needs of the 
region or where no Federal program ex- 
ists which could respond to problems the 
Commission seeks to solve. 

It is the intent of the committee that 
once the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Federal agencies have participated in the 
policy decisions relating to Commission 
programs and projects that the Secretary 
would provide the Commissions with 
the funds which the Congress has ap- 
propriated for carrying out the purposes 
of title V. The Commissions must meet 
all of the conditions and requirements of 
title V in program planning before proj- 
ect funds are made available to them. 
The committee reiterates its strong belief 
that in carrying out demonstration proj- 
ects and training programs that existing 
Federal and State agencies be employed 
to the maximum extent possible. The 
regional development Commissions are 
not to become operating agencies in their 
own right. 

The committee is of the opinion that, 
since the research and planning phase 
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of the title V programs should have been 
completed by this time, by far the great- 
est amount of funds spent under the 
authorizations in the present bill should 
be for action programs. The committee 
strongly recommends that the Commis- 
sions limit expenditures for any further 
research and studies to not more than 
10 percent of the funds appropriated to 
them. Special circumstances involving 
demonstration projects and training pro- 
grams may warrant an exception from 
this limitation. 

To permit flexibility in administration, 
the authorization which is now carried 
in section 505(c) would be eliminated in 
favor of a single authorization of funds 
for the title V program which is carried 
in section 511. The expansion of the 
authority for Commission support for 
demonstration programs and technical 
assistance would facilitate implementa- 
tion of several of the innovative pro- 
posals submitted to the committee. 

I also proposed and the committee rec- 
ommended that headquarters offices of 
the Federal Cochairman must be in 
Washington, D.C., and any regional 
offices they may establish for Federal 
employees must be located within the 
region. 

Another new section in the bill as 
reported by the committee is an amend- 
ment I proposed and which authorizes 
regional development transportation sys- 
tems. Adequate road, rail, and air trans- 
port is the key to the economic develop- 
ment of such regions as my own Four 
Corners, which encompasses large parts 
of New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and 
Utah. Section 512 would provide that not 
more than $20 million of the amount 
authorized for each of the regional com- 
missions could be used for the construc- 
tion of highways, local access roads, air- 
ports, and mass transit facilities under 
this section. Under this section funds 
could be made available as part of a 
demonstration project under section 505 
of the act. This section is patterned after 
the Appalachian developmental highway 
program. It further provides that Fed- 
eral law relating to highway and airport 
construction and to mass transportation 
where applicable should govern the con- 
struction and maintenance of the re- 
gional transportation systems. The Fed- 
eral share of any construction project 
under this section would not exceed 50 
percent except by action of the regional 
commission but in no case should it 
exceed 70 percent. 

Under the supplemental grant program 
the committee has approved another 
significant change. This amendment 
would provide that section 509 funds can 
be expended for all or any portion of 
the Federal contribution to projects au- 
thorized by existing Federal grant pro- 
grams—in effect, this is “first dollar” 
money. 

The language of this subsection would 
be broadened to specify that such “first 
dollar” grants may be provided under 
this section only for projects which 
meet the requirements of basic grant- 
in-aid programs, and would be approved 
for basic funds except for the lack of 
funds in such programs. 

The language contained in the amend- 
ment relating to certification by agen- 
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cies with regard to the compatibility of 
the project to be supplemented with the 
provisions and objectives of the basic 
grant program does not give the certify- 
ing Federal official any additional discre- 
tion other than that contained in cate- 
gorical grant programs. Administrative 
restrictions on agency operations based 
on budgetary considerations shall not be 
applied to any project proposed for sup- 
plemental assistance. 

The amendment would also change the 
limitations on the use of section 509 
funds so they can be provided only if 
the Commission is satisfied that section 
509 funds are not used as substitutes for 
Federal and State contributions that 
would otherwise be available for proj- 
ects in the regions; that is, the Commis- 
sions must see that section 509 funds in- 
deed provide additional benefits to areas 
within economic development regions. 

Subsection (c) would be amended to 
make such assistance available for pro- 
grams enacted prior to December 31, 
1970—presently limited to December 31, 
1967. 

Another provision of the bill affects 
economically lagging areas in all parts 
of the country. S. 1072 extends for 1 
year title I of the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act which au- 
thorizes grants for the construction of 
public facilities. The annual authoriza- 
tion is continued at $500 million. 

Because many of our Indian tribes 
lack sufficient funds of their own, they 
frequently cannot meet the matching re- 
quirements under Federal grant-in-aid 
programs, I have proposed, the commit- 
tee has concurred, and, therefore, S. 
1072, as amended by the committee, 
would provide authority to the Secretary 
of Commerce to adjust the amount re- 
quired to match Federal funds in grants 
to an Indian tribe. EDA grants for public 
facilities could be up to 100 percent Fed- 
eral funds if the tribe were otherwise 
unable to provide any matching funds. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee has placed in the RECORD a 
summary of the specific provisions of 
the bill. I wish to add some comments 
of a more general nature concerning 
the role of the regional Commissions 
and the Federal Cochairmen. 

When the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act was considered by this 
committee in 1965, questions were raised 
regarding the relationship and the rel- 
ative authority of the participating 
States and the Federal Government in 
administration of the act. There was con- 
cern that the Federal Cochairman, be- 
cause his affirmative vote is required for 
Commission action, would become a 
“czar” dominating and smothering State 
initiative. On the other hand, questions 
were raised regarding the requirement 
that projects be initiated by the State 
governments which would impede local 
initiative and thwart the application of 
Federal expertise. These extremes 
have been avoided in the administration 
of the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act. The experience of the Appala- 
chian Commission should be instructive 
for the regional commissions organized 
under title V of the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act. 
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It is the intent of the committee that 
the regional commissions shall not be- 
come operating bureaucracies but rather 
serve as catalysts for the development of 
plans, programs and projects, should 
serve as mechanisms for concentrating 
the best efforts of both the Federal and 
State Governments and focusing the 
talents and attention of these govern- 
ments on the problems at hand. 

The extent to which this is accom- 
plished is directly dependent upon the 
initative and competence of each of the 
Federal Cochairmen of these Commis- 
sions. The Federal Cochairman must be 
attuned to the problems and potentials of 
his region as well as the governmental 
agencies and procedures which can serve 
the needs of his region. 

The cooperation between Federal and 
State agencies which has marked the 
work of the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission can be attributed in large meas- 
ure to the competent leadership of the 
Commission. The Federal Cochairmen of 
the title V Commissions should note the 
success of the Appalachian Commission 
in involving a variety of Federal agen- 
cies and departments in its work. through 
the Office of the Federal Cochairman. 
The success of a regional Commission’s 
relationship with Federal agencies is the 
main concern of the Federal Cochair- 
man, and pursuit of this objective re- 
quires that the Federal Cochairman 
maintain his permanent headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., where the major Fed- 
eral policy decisions affecting his Com- 
mission will be made. 

The role of the Secretary of Commerce 
in coordinating the activities of the Fed- 
eral Cochairmen is left untouched by the 
bill. The Secretary must provide the 
policy direction for their activities in 
order to insure the proper Federal repre- 
sentation on the Commission. The com- 
mittee expects that this direction will 
permit sufficiently broad latitude for ac- 
tion to enable the Federal Cochairman to 
respond to the particular needs of the 
Commission on which he serves. 

Title II of S. 1072 would not alter the 
basic structure of the five regional com- 
missions, or the role of the Federal and 
State parties to the Commissions. Cre- 
ative federalism means partnership in 
policy determination between the State 
members of the Commission and the Fed- 
eral Cochairman as the representative 
of the Federal Government. The bill 
would expand the program authority of 
the Commissions through the implemen- 
tation of a broader range of programs 
and projects. The committee anticipates 
that each Commission will become a 
forum for enlisting the aid and involve- 
ment of all related agencies at the State 
and Federal levels in the accomplishment 
of its mission. 

To insure that projects funded under 
section 509 of the act, as it would be 
amended, receive full evaluation by the 
Federal agencies involved, the bill would 
provide that no grant shall be made until 
the responsible Federal officials have 
certified that the supplemental program 
or project meets the applicable require- 
ments of the basic grant-in-aid statute. 
The committee anticipates that such re- 
sponse should be obtained by the Federal 
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Cochairman of the commission involved 
prior to commission action. 

In title II of the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act Amendments of 1967, 
funds were authorized to initiate develop- 
ment programs in the areas covered by 
the Commissions. Funds were authorized 
for supplemental grants and technical 
assistance. This action was premised 
largely on the success of the supple- 
mental grant program in the Appala- 
chian region and the need for technical 
assistance funds to support the planning 
and comprehensive development pro- 
grams. 

While the supplemental grant program 
has been useful, real progress in the im- 
plementation of the plans which the 
Commissions have developed requires 
expanded authority and substantial 
funding. Isolating problems and develop- 
ing programs to attack them are merely 
intellectual exercises, if sufficient funds 
are not available to pay the costs of what 
has been developed, and the Congress 
cannot reasonably expect the Commis- 
sions to carry out the tasks assigned 
them in this legislation if sufficient 
amounts of money are not provided. 

In closing, Mr. President, I want to ex- 
press my deep appreciation for the cour- 
tesy and cooperation I have received as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Development from the chairman 
of the Committee on Public Works, the 
Honorable JENNINGS RANDOLPH, who has 
paid me the honor of serving at my side 
on the subcommittee; to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky, the 
Honorable JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, rank- 
ing minority member of the full com- 
mittee, who likewise has honored me by 
ably serving on the subcommittee; to the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee, 
the Honorable Howard Baker, who is a 
strong supporter of our common efforts 
in his capacity as ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee; and to all 
the other members of the subcommittee 
and the committee who have contributed 
ia gee to the bill reported to the Sen- 
ate. 

I regard this as landmark legislation 
and I urge its favorable consideration 
and early enactment by Congress. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, it is al- 
ways a pleasure to join with my col- 
league from West Virginia, the chairman 
of the Public Works Committee, when 
the Senate is considering a bill from our 
committee. It is a singular moment as S. 
1072 is considered, for Senator RANDOLPH 
and I have been cosponsors of the ena- 
bling legislation in 1965 and the amend- 
ments of 1967—and the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act and the Pub- 
lic Works and Economic Development 
Act have proved, I think it safe to say, 
successful endeavors of our committee. 

The bill S. 1072 will advance the work 
already begun in Appalachia and in the 
regional action planning commissions of 
title V of the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act. This legislation and 
that which has preceded it have par- 
ticular significance for us and I believe 
I may say for the ranking Republican 
member of the Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Development of the Public Works 
Committee, Senator Baker, for the law 
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has roots deep in our part of the country 
and is born of the Appalachian experi- 
ence. 

In Appalachia something has been 
achieved that we have talked a lot about 
in the Congress—State and Federal co- 
operation. In the creation and programs 
of the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Commission we have seen that 
principle given more than lipservice. 
The Appalachian Governors have worked 
together, cooperatively, for the benefit 
of the whole region. The State govern- 
ments have looked to their organization, 
planning, and priority establishment 
procedures as a result of the approaches 
they have learned through their partici- 
pation in the Commission. The bill which 
the Senate considers today would enable 
the Commission to continue its work in 
the areas of highway and public facility 
construction, vocational education and 
demonstration health by stretching out 
the highway program through 1973 with 
an increase of $150 million over existing 
authorizations, and by authorizing $294 
million for the nonhighway programs of 
the Commission. 

With a new and vital thrust the bill 
will also move the Commission into new 
areas of activity. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of these in my view, is the com- 
prehensive child nutrition and develop- 
ment programs authorized under the 
demonstration health program of the 
Commission. The Commission is anxious 
to serve as a national demonstration area 
for the development and implementation 
of programs to help bring thousands of 
children to a decent and deserved place 
in society and to prevent the scourges of 
disease and malnutrition and the rav- 
ages of ignorance and deprivation. In 
addition, the Commission will be author- 
ized by S. 1072 to develop programs to 
deal with occupational illness, such as 
black lung, and also to undertake con- 
centrated efforts for manpower develop- 
ment and training. 

The amendments to title V of the 
Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act are designed to give the re- 
gional Commissions created in other 
parts of the Nation, authority to act to 
solve regional problems with methods 
comparable to those employed in Ap- 
palachia. To date, these Commissions 
have functioned primarily as planning 
units. The time has come to accord them 
the authority and resources consonant 
with the intention of Congress at the 
time of passage of the act in 1965. The 
bill reported from the commitee would 
establish demonstration and training 
program authority, transportation plan- 
ning and demonstration programs, and 
supplemental funding authority. 

The Committee on Public Works has 
devoted great effort to this bill in hear- 
ings, in Washington and in the field, and 
in executive session. S. 1072 is innovative, 
as is the whole regional Commission con- 
cept. It represents, I believe, the com- 
mittee’s commitment to the solution of 
problems of deprivation in these areas 
which represent 20 percent of the popu- 
lation of the United States. I know the 
Senate will recognize its merits, and con- 
sider it with care. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
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already made in support of S. 1072. As 
a native of Appalachia, as a Senator from 
a State which is a member of the Ap- 
palachian Regional Commission, and as 
a member of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Economic Development which first con- 
sidered the pending legislation, have a 
great personal and public interest in it. 

The distinguished chairman of the full 
Committee on Public Works, the Senator 
from West Virginia, has presented to the 
Senate an eloquent and adequate sum- 
mation of the various purposes of this 
legislation, and what I might have to say 
about it will serve only as supplementary 
to his remarks. 

The success of the programs of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission has 
been, I think, almost universally recog- 
nized. While much remains to be done 
in this region which still lags signifi- 
cantly behind the rest of the Nation in 
its standard of living, economic progress 
has been statistically measurable and 
there is a readily detectable sense of hope 
and optimism throughout the area. 

In terms of long-range implications, 
the unique mechanism established by the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act 
of 1965 may prove to be as important 
as the assistance rendered. The act itself 
was the result and culmination of co- 
ordinated study and activity that had 
been going on for some years in the 
region and in agencies of the Federal 
Government. In May of 1960 a group of 
Appalachian Governors met in Annap- 
olis to discuss the many serious eco- 
nomic anc social problems that were 
common to the entire region. It became 
increasingly clear to this Conference of 
Appalachian Governors that solutions to 
the interrelated problems facing the re- 
gion—which were virtually all attribu- 
table in one degree or another to geo- 
graphical isolation and sharp declines in 
mining and agricultural employment— 
would not yield to the kind of piecemeal 
programs that were then underway. Two 
major new elements were badly needed— 
an unprecedented coordination of Fed- 
eral, State, and local efforts, and a large 
infusion of public funds. The Governors 
met with President Kennedy, who 
directed appropriate Federal agencies to 
cooperate in studies of the region, and 
in 1963 he appointed the President’s Ap- 
palachian Regional Commission. This 
Commission, made up of the Governors 
and representatives of 10 Federal de- 
partments and agencies, conducted an 
intensive study of the problems of the 
region and made a series of recommenda- 
tions for action to President Johnson in 
April of 1964. Out of these recommenda- 
tions grew the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act of 1965. 

This act contained three significant 
types of program financing designed to 
promote the economic development of 
the Appalachian region. The first was 
the authorization of a major network 
of developmental highways and access 
roads to be funded, not out of the high- 
way trust fund, but out of general funds; 
this program was and continues to be 
viewed as being of prime importance in 
overcoming the geographical isolation of 
the region. The second part of the fi- 
nancing package was the formulation of 
a series of special programs such as those 
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providing aid for demonstration health 
facilities, land stabilization, conserva- 
tion, and erosion control, timber devel- 
opment, mining area restoration, and so 
on; these programs were clearly required 
by problems peculiar to the region as a 
whole. Third, the act authorized the 
Commission to utilize funds appropriated 
to it to supplement existing Federal 
grant-in-aid programs by paying a part 
of the non-Federal or local share; this 
supplementary authority was provided 
in response to the demonstrated inability 
of many Appalachian communities to 
take normal advantage of existing Fed- 
eral programs due to a lack of local tax 
revenues needed to provide the non- 
Federal share. 

The Commission itself was structured 
in such a way as to reinforce the need 
for close cooperation. The Commission 
is comprised of one representative of 
each member State and one member ap- 
pointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Although not 
specified in the statute, at the first meet- 
ing of the Commission it was agreed that 
the Governor of each State would serve 
as the State member, rotating the co- 
chairmanship among themselves. This 
direct participation by the Governors 
was a clear indication of the importance 
that was to be attached to the program 
from its outset. Action by the Commis- 
sion requires the votes of two-thirds of 
the State members and the vote of the 
Federal Cochairman. Thus a close work- 
ing relationship between the State in- 
terest and the Federal interest is as- 
sured. 

The Federal Cochairman and his staff 
and the Commission staff maintain 
joint offices in Washington. In many 
ways, the Federal Cochairman and the 
States regional representative serve as 
“ambassadors” from the States and their 
constituent localities to the Federal Es- 
tablishment. The highway program, the 
special Appalachian programs, and the 
supplemental functions of the Commis- 
sion obviously require the closest possi- 
ble liaison and coordination with line 
agencies of the Government. In each 
project wholly or partially funded un- 
der the program the expertise of Federal, 
State, and local government officials is 
drawn upon and utilized. One of the 
most extraordinary achievements of this 
coodinated approach to a regional de- 
velopment program is that a profes- 
sional staff of roughly 70 people have 
administered the expenditure of more 
than three-quarters of a billion dollars 
in slightly more than 4 years. This rep- 
resents a greater “return per bureau- 
crat” than any other program with 
which this Government has ever had 
experience. 

It would be difficult to overemphasize 
the importance of this coordinated ef- 
fort. So many of our Federal and State 
programs are authorized and adminis- 
tered in a piecemeal fashion and much of 
their potential effectiveness is lost. The 
great economic and social problems fac- 
ing our industrial society are all part of 
a closely interrelated syndrome. Plan- 
ning and coordination—treally a kind of 
systems approach—need not and should 
not mean drab and unimaginative uni- 
formity. But it is clear that much waste 
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and inefficiency can be eliminated by 
employing the kind of approach applied 
so successfully by the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission. 

The amendments to the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act included in 
the pending bill would extend the high- 
way program for 2 years beyond its orig- 
inal expiration date, and provide obli- 
gational authority within the limits of 
funds authorized for the highway pro- 
gram, authorize a new program of 
comprehensive manpower development 
demonstration projects, and provide for 
limited Federal assistance in developing 
cultural programs within the region. 

The amendments would also add a sig- 
nificant new emphasis to section 202 of 
the act, that section providing for dem- 
onstration health projects. The amend- 
ments to section 202 would underscore 
the commitment of Congress to coordi- 
nated investments in early child health, 
nutrition, and education. The Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission is ideally 
suited, because of its unique ability to 
coordinate the activities of Federal, 
State, and local agencies, to conduct on 
a demonstration basis, pilot programs in 
the field of early child development. 
There are already in operation nearly 
20 Federal programs that bear in one 
degree or another on the health and wel- 
fare of the preschool child. Among the 
most significant of these is the provision 
of services in accordance with State plans 
authorized by title IV-A of the Social 
Security Act. The proposed amendments 
of section 202 of the Appalachian Act 
would authorize Federal payment of a 
part of the non-Federal share of services 
provided under the Social Security Act, 
if approved by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, on a demonstra- 
tion or pilot basis. I believe deeply that 
coordination of existing Federal and 
State programs in this vital area of child 
development on a demonstration scale 
in selected parts of the Appalachian re- 
gion will provide invaluable information 
to the national administration and to the 
Congress as we proceed to develop the 
most efficient ways of dealing with the 
complex and interrelated problems of 
malnutrition, inadequate child health 
care, and the educational handicaps that 
result from little or no intellectual and 
cultural stimulation. It is necessary that 
the Commission will work closely in ad- 
ministering these pilot programs with 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Office of Economie Oppor- 
tunity, and other appropriate agencies. 
No additional authorization is provided 
for these activities. It is felt that their 
success will depend on effective coordi- 
nation of existing programs and not im- 
mediately from any major new commit- 
ment of funds. 

The pending bill also includes signif- 
icant amendments to title V of the Pub- 
lic Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965, under which the Secretary 
of Commerce is authorized to designate 
other regional commissions throughout 
the country. It is unfortunate that the 
five existing title V commissions have not 
been able to make contributions compa- 
rable in scale to those of the Appalachian 
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Regional Commission. But there are a 
number of readily apparent reasons why 
this discrepancy in performance exists. 
The title V Commissions are younger 
than the ARC, they have not had the 
advantage of the substantial ground- 
work that had already been laid prior 
to the creation of the ARC, and most im- 
portant of all, there has been virtually 
no action money appropriated for their 
activities and use. 

The new administration is currently 
conducting an extensive review of the 
Commission concept and expects to 
make major recommendations as to their 
future course early next year. At that 
time I would hope and expect that those 
recommendations would be given 
prompt and careful consideration by 
Congress and that appropriate legisla- 
tive action will be taken, in spite of the 
fact that the pending amendments 
would otherwise be in effect through the 
end of the 1971 fiscal year. 

Nonetheless, the title V Commissions, 
some clearly more than others, are pre- 
pared to move ahead with significant 
projects and programs in their respec- 
tive regions. The amendments to title V 
contained in the pending bill would pro- 
vide broad authority to conduct such ac- 
tivities, as approved by the Secretary of 
Commerce, that are best suited to the 
immediate needs of each region. The 
experience gained during the initial im- 
plementation of these programs and 
projects will be of significant use to the 
Congress when it evaluates the recom- 
mendations of the administration next 
year. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased to give my voice to those of sup- 
port for S. 1072, a bill to extend the au- 
thorizations of the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act of 1965, as amended, 
and certain sections of the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965, 
as amended. It has been a privilege as a 
junior member of the Committee on 
Public Works to work with the distin- 
guished members of this committee on 
S. 1072. 

This legislation advances the work of 
the Appalachian Regional Commission 
by extending existing provisions and 
making possible increased participation 
in reaching solutions to the problems en- 
gendered by dying or dead economies. 
Of particular significance to me are the 
new provisions which place emphasis on 
programs directed at human resources— 
child nutrition, health development, and 
manpower development and training. I 
am sure that the Commission will con- 
tinue to demonstrate in these areas of 
endeavors the viability of the regional 
concept as a method of attacking prob- 
lems and the reality of State-Federal 
partnership. 

Title II of S. 1072 is of particular in- 
terest to me because of the involvement 
of a part of my own State in the Ozarks 
Regional Commission created pursuant 
to title V of the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act of 1965. The 
effect of the amendments to that act 
contained in S. 1072 is to place the title 
V commissions on equal footing with 
the Appalachian Regional Development 
Commission in terms of methods at their 
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disposal with which to attack the prob- 
lems of their regions. So far they have 
functioned primarily as planning and 
research units, seeking answers to ques- 
tions about the nature and extent of their 
economic problems and possible solu- 
tions. S. 1072 extends to them broad au- 
thority for carrying out programs tail- 
ored to those needs and in accordance 
with priority and time schedules of their 
own design. It would make possible the 
actual cooperation of the Governors and 
State officials with Federal officials in a 
manner in conformance with the inten- 
tion of the Congress in the passage of 
the enabling legislation in 1965. Although 
I have reservations about the concept of 
regional planning, it is my hope the com- 
ing year will demonstrate that the re- 
gional commission can operate on a truly 
regional basis. 

The provisions of S.1072 taken as a 
whole do represent a strong and inno- 
vative approach to the problems of these 
areas of the country which have been 
left behind as the Nation has moved 
forward in continually growing prosper- 
ity. The Appalachian region and those 
of the Ozarks, the upper Great Lakes, 
the Four Corners, the Coastal Plains, and 
New England contain 20 percent of the 
total population of the United States. 
Congress has made a commitment to the 
welfare of these Americans in many 
ways, through many pieces of legisla- 
tion. The regional commissions are 
making possible the focusing of re- 
sources with the intensity necessary to 
make an impact in breaking the cycle 
of deprivation prevalent in these areas. 
I hope the Senate will act on its com- 
mitment and pass this bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-291), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INTRODUCTION 

The Congress set in motion a new experi- 
ment in federalism when it inaugurated the 
Appalachian regional development program 
and similar programs in other regions of the 
country in 1965. It created a new dimension 
in governmental relations, established a new 
instrumentality for coping with persistent 
old problems, and, most of all, in practical 
financial terms, opened the way for innova- 
tive and imaginative approaches to the use 
of the Federal taxing power for attacks on 
basic and hithereto insurmountable barriers 
to economic advance in some of the less 
prosperous parts of the country. 

The Appalachian experiment, in operation 
only 4 years, has proved a success: employ- 
ment has increased; unemployment has de- 
clined; and outmigration is subsiding. Roads 
are connecting once-isolated communities; 
children can travel to better consolidated 
schools; medical care is becoming available 
to people formerly without hope of diagnosis 
or treatment. The Appalachian experiment is 
working. It is the example, the model of in- 
tergovernmental cooperation, for other parts 
of the country to emulate. Once there is a 
substantial investment in basic transporta- 
tion facilities, vocational training, and health 
care in a deprived area, the entire picture 
begins to change. Once a system of coordinat- 
ing available Federal grant-in-aid programs 
is established. State and local agencies can 
begin to make use of the funds authorized in 
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those programs in order to compensate for 
lesser local financial capacities. The supple- 
mental grant program, first envisaged for 
Appalachia, has been adapted to the needs 
of the other developmental regions. A most 
persuasive proof that the program is working 
is the significant increase in private invest- 
ment in the region. 
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The lessons learned in administering the 
Appalachian program have been carefully 
studied and applied in the five regions estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Commerce in co- 
operation with the Governors of the States 
involved under title V of the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965. 
These regions are: 


Date 


Commission designated 


States involved 


July 8, 1969 


leadership of the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), the chairman 
of the Public Works Committee, and the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA), the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Economic Development, the Senate 
has strengthened the Appalachia Com- 
mission’s ability to deal with the critical 
problems of economic underdevelopment 
which persist in that area, and has in- 
creased the powers of the other title V 


Mar. 
- Mar. 


Mar. 
Dec. 
- Dec. 


Commissions to deal with similar prob- 
lems in their regions. 

Although public attention has not been 
as concentrated; the poverty, unemploy- 
ment, and underdevelopment of the New 


Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma. 

Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont. 

Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah. 

Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 


Upper Great Lakes 
Four Corners__- 
Coastal Plains 


MAJOR PURPOSES OF THE BILL 


Three major economic development pro- 
grams of vital importance to the Nation are 
due to expire on June 30, 1969. These are the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
1965, as amended, which involves 13 States; 
title V of the Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965, as amended, which 
directly affects 20 States; and title I of the 
Public Works and Economic Development Act 
of 1965, which, through the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration, affects every State 
in the Union. 

The Committee on Public Works believes 
these three programs should be extended, 
and in reporting S. 1072 to the committee 
has so expressed itself. 

The committee has further concluded that: 
(1) the authority of the Appalachian and of 
the title V regional development commissions 
should be expanded and their funds in- 
creased to enable them to undertake addi- 
tional functions, and (2) the title V com- 
missions should receive substantially larger 
Federal appropriations in order to carry out 
the responsibilities, both old and new, which 
the Congress has laid upon them. 

Also, the committee agrees with the recom- 
mendation of the Administration that au- 
thority of the Economic Development Admin- 
istration should be extended for 1 year at 
the current rate of authorization for funds. 

S. 1072, as reported with amendments, is 
designed to achieve these three objectives as 
follows: 

(a) The bill extends the Applachian Re- 
gional Development Act for 2 years, until 
June 30, 1971, and authorizes for the 2-fiscal- 
year period, exclusive of highway construc- 
tion funds, the sum of $294 million. New 
emphasis in the demonstration health pro- 
gram is placed on intensive early childhood 
care, nutrition, and the early detection, 
diagnosis and treatment of black lung and 
other coal miners’ occupational diseases. 
Likewise, stress is laid on comprehensive 
manpower training programs including re- 
habilitation, training and retaining of coal 
miners. 

In addition, in order to facilitate comple- 
tion of the Appalachian Development High- 
way System, key to economic growth in the 
region, the bill extends the highway portion 
of the program 2 years beyond its present 
terminal date, until June 30, 1973, and au- 
thorizes appropriations for the 4-fiscal-year 
period as follows: 


Fiscal year: 
$175, 000, 000 
175, 000, 000 
175, 000, 000 


These authorizations would also provide 
that up to $150 million may be used for 
engineering and advance right-of-way ac- 
quisition, if the States so desire. 

These are the main provisions of the bill. 
Other changes and additions are discussed la- 
ter in this report. 

(b) The bill also extends title V of the 
Public Works and Economic Development 


Act of 1965 for 2 years and authorizes for the 
2-fiscal-year period the sum of $285 million, 
including not to exceed $20 million to each 
of the five regions for developmental trans- 
portation systems. Authorizations for the 
five regional commissions, including trans- 
portation, are as follows: 


New England 
Upper Great Lakes. 
Four Corners. 


' Special provision is made to treat Alaska 
as a development region within the meaning 
of the act. 


(c) The bill extends title I of the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 for one year in order to authorize the 
Economic Development Administration to 
continue to make grants for public facili- 
ties. 

HEARINGS 

The Subcommittee on Economic Develop- 
ment of the Committee on Public Works 
held 10 days of public hearings on bills ex- 
tending and amending the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act and title V of the 
Public Works and Economic Development Act 
of 1965. Five of these hearings were in Wash- 
ington and five in the field: 3 days in the 
Four Corners region (two in New Mexico and 
one in Utah); one in the New England region 
(Boston); and one in the Ozarks region 
(Missouri). 

Testimony was received from the admin- 
istration, from the Federal Cochairman of all 
six regional commissions, and from all the 
Governors of the 30 States belonging to these 
regions, as well as from other State and local 
officials, representatives of business, labor, 
health, education, and other organizations, A 
total of 151 witnesses appeared in public 
hearings, and a large number of written 
communications have been included in the 
hearing record. 

During the hearings the subcommittee re- 
ceived numerous suggestions for improving 
the laws and for amending the pending bills. 
Many of these proposals have been incor- 
porated in S. 1072, as reported. 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize funds to carry out 
the purposes of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act of 1965, as 
amended, and title I, III, IV, and V of 
the Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965, as amended.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, today the 
Senate took an important step forward 
in regional economic development by 
passing the Appalachia and Regional De- 
velopment Act of 1969. Under the able 


England, Ozarks, Upper Great Lakes, 
Coastal Plains, and Four Corners re- 
gions have created hopelessness and 
despair for too many of the people of 
those regions. Congress recognized these 
conditions in the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965, and 
the five title V Commissions were cre- 
ated in 1966 and 1967. 

On the basis of the experience of the 
Appalachia experiment, Congress felt 
that the same principles could be applied 
to other regions of the Nation which 
suffered from economic underdevelop- 
ment. 

In amendments to title V enacted in 
October of 1967, the Congress provided 
the commissions with authority to ini- 
tiate supplemental grant programs to 
enable them to begin on a modest scale 
the important task of spurring their 
regional economies. In addition, the 
Congress directed the commissions to de- 
velop comprehensive long-range eco- 
nomic plans which would define regional 
needs and priorities and serve as the 
basis for the development of programs 
addressed to those needs. During the past 
2 years the commissions have made 
substantial progress in complying with 
that congressional directive, and have 
developed specific programs and projects 
to carry out their development plans. 

Mr. President, in the title V of the 
Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act the Congress laid the founda- 
tion for a new form of cooperation be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States through which their combined re- 
sources could be brought to bear on prob- 
lems which are regional in nature, but 
relate directly to national goals and ob- 
jectives. The regional commissions—con- 
sisting in each instance of the Gov- 
ernors of the States involved and a Fed- 
eral cochairman—have the responsibility 
for administering and implementing this 
cooperative venture. 

The long-range plans developed by 
the regional commissions, when approved 
by the Secretary of Commerce, represent 
agreement by both Federal and State 
governments on what needs to be done 
and the apportionment of responsibilities 
for doing it. Now the regional commis- 
sions need authorization to carry out 
their plans in accordance with the ob- 
jectives of the Congress in the enactment 
of title V of the Public Works Act, and 
the bill passed this morning provides that 
authority. 

Earlier in the session I introduced 
alternative legislation to S. 1072. This bill 
(S. 1090), cosponsored by more than 30 
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of my colleagues, recommended several 
important changes in the authority of 
the regional commissions. Although all 
of these changes were not accepted by 
the committee, several of them are among 
the significant provisions in the legisla- 
tion passed by the Senate today. 

The discretion of the Secretary of 
Commerce in providing funds to the 
regional commissions has been limited. 
The committee felt that the preservation 
of the independence of the commissions 
was important, and I hope that this will 
encourage the commission to function as 
responsible regional organizations. 

The addition of “demonstration proj- 
ects and training programs” to the activ- 
ities which may be funded under sec- 
tion 505 of the act—technical assist- 
ance—will give the commissions the lati- 
tude in program development necessary 
to the innovative development of the 
regions. 

The supplemental grant authority of 
section 509 has been broadened to allow 
the commissions to make supplemental 
grants where there are not sufficient 
funds under existing categorical aid pro- 
grams for the Federal share. This “first 
dollar” money will increase the com- 
missions’ ability to deal with regional 
problems by eliminating the middleman 
when funds are in otherwise short supply. 

The committee also recognized that 
some of the title V commissions are pro- 
gressing at a faster rate than others in 
developing the plans and capabilities to 
administer the large amounts of funds 
which the act envisions. Therefore, the 
committee recommended separate au- 
thorizations for each of the commissions. 
I hope that one of the important effects 
of this decision will be an increased inde- 
pendence of the commissions from the 
Department of Commerce. 

I congratulate the Senate for its recog- 
nition of the pressing economic problems 
faced by these five regions. The increased 
assistance provided in the legislation 
passed today will pay its own way by 
developing in these five regions the self- 
sufficiency and imagination which can 
eliminate hopelessness and despair. 


DISASTER RELIEF ACT OF 1969 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 271, S. 1685. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 1685) 
to provide additional assistance for 
areas suffering a major disaster. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Public Works with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Disaster 
Relief Act of 1969”. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act, the term “ma- 
jor disaster” means a major disaster as de- 
termined by the President pursuant to the 
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Act entitled “An Act to authorize Federal 
assistance to States and local governments 
in major disasters, and for other purposes”, 
approved September 30, 1950, as amended 
(42 U.S.C. 1855-1855g). 


FEDERAL LOAN ADJUSTMENTS 


Sec. 3. In the administration of the disas- 
ter loan program under section 7(b) of the 
Small Business Act, any application for a 
loan thereunder in an amount of $30,000 or 
less in the case of a homeowner, or $100,000 
or less in the case of a business concern, may 
be granted, if such loan is for the repair, 
rehabilitation, or replacement of property 
damaged or destroyed as the result of a ma- 
jor disaster, without regard to whether the 
required financial assistance is otherwise 
available from private sources. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR DISASTER PLANNING 


Sec. 4. (a) The President is authorized to 
provide assistance to the States in develop- 
ing comprehensive plans and practicable 
programs for assisting individuals suffering 
losses as the result of a major disaster. For 
the purposes of this section, the term “State” 
includes the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, the territory of Guam, American 
Samoa, and the Trust Territories. ` 

(b) From the sums available for the pur- 
poses of this section, the President is author- 
ized to make grants not to exceed $250,000 
to any State, upon application therefor, in 
an amount not to exceed 50 per centum of 
the cost of developing the plans and pro- 
grams referred to in subsection (a). 

(c) Any State desiring to participate in 
this program shall designate or create an 
agency which is specially qualified to plan 
and administer such a disaster relief pro- 
gram, and shall, through such agency, sub- 
mit a State plan to the President not later 
than December 31, 1970, which shall set 
forth a comprehensive and detailed State 
program for assistance to individuals suf- 
fering losses as a result of a major disaster. 

(d) The President shall prescribe such 
rules and regulations as he deems necessary 
for the effective administration of this sec- 
tion. 

(e) Upon the submission of such plans the 
President shall, not later than June 30, 1971, 
report and recommend to the Congress a 
program for implementation and funding of 
the State comprehensive disaster relief plans, 
and such other recommendations relating 
to the Federal role in disaster relief activities 
as he deems warranted, 


SHELTER FOR DISASTER VICTIMS 


Sec. 5. (a) The President is authorized to 
provide dwelling accommodations for any 
individual or family whenever he deter- 
mines— 

(1) that such individual or family occu- 
pied a house (as an owner or tenant) which 
was destroyed, or damaged to such an extent 
that it is uninhabitable, as the result of a 
major disaster; and 

(2) that such action is necessary to avoid 
severe hardship on the part of such individ- 
ual or family; and 

(3) that such owner or tenant cannot 
otherwise provide suitable dwelling accom- 
modations for himself and/or his family. 

(b) Such dwelling accommodations, in- 
cluding mobile homes, as may be necessary 
to meet the need, shall be provided through 
acquisition, acquisition and rehabilitation, 
or lease. Dwelling accommodations in such 
housing shall be made available to any such 
individual or family for such period as may 
be necessary to enable the individual or 
family to find other decent, safe, and sani- 
tary housing which is within his or its abil- 
ity to finance. Rentals shall -be established 
for such accommodations, under such rules 
and regulations as the President may pre- 
scribe and shall take into consideration the 
financial ability of the occupant. In cases of 
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financial hardship, rentals may be com- 
promised or adjusted for a period not to ex- 
ceed twelve months, but in no case shall 
any such individual or family be required to 
incur a monthly housing expense (including 
any fixed expense relating to the amortiza- 
tion of debt owing on a house destroyed or 
damaged in a disaster) which is in excess of 
25 per centum of the individual's or family’s 
monthly income. 

(c) In the performance of, and with re- 
spect to, the powers and duties conferred 
upon him by this section, the President 
may— 

(1) prescribe such rules and regulations 
as he deems necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section; 

(2) exercise such powers and duties either 
directly or through such Federal agency or 
agencies as he may designate; 

(3) sell or exchange at public or private 
sale, or lease, any real property acquired or 
constructed under this section; 

(4) obtain insurance against loss in con- 
nection with any such real property; 

(5) enter into agreements to pay annual 
sums in lieu of taxes to any State or local 
taxing authority with respect to any such 
real property; and 

(6) include in any contract or instrument 
made pursuant to this section, such condi- 
tions and provisions as he deems necessary 
to assure that the purposes of this section 
will be achieved, 


FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


Sec. 6. (a) Whenever, as the result of a 
major disaster, the President determines that 
low-income households are unable to pur- 
chase adequate amounts of nutritious food, 
he is authorized, under such terms and con- 
ditions as he may prescribe, to distribute 
through the Secretary of Agriculture coupon 
allotments to such households pursuant to 
provisions of the Food Stamp Act of 1964 
or as said Act may be amended and to make 
surplus commodities available pursuant to 
the provisions of section 3 of Public Law 875 
of the Eighty-first Congress. 

(b) The President is authorized to con- 
tinue through the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make such coupon allotments and surplus 
commodities available to such households 
so long as he determines necessary, taking 
into consideration such factors as he deems 
appropriate, including the consequences of 
the major disaster on the earning power of 
the households to which assistance is made 
available under this section. 

(c) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as amending or otherwise changing 
the provisions of the Food Stamp Act of 
1964 except as it relates to a Presidential de- 
termination regarding availability of food 
stamps in major disaster situations. 


ASSISTANCE TO INDIVIDUALS 


Src. 7. The President is authorized to pro- 
vide to individuals unemployed as a result 
of a major disaster, such assistance as he 
deems appropriate while they are unem- 
ployed. No individual who is receiving un- 
employment compensation or the proceeds 
of private income protection insurance shall 
be eligible for such assistance. Such assist- 
ance as the President shall provide shall not 
exceed the amount and the duration of pay- 
ments under the unemployment compen- 
sation program of the State in which the 
disaster occurred. 


CLEARANCE OF LAKE CONTAMINATION 


Src. 8. The President is authorized to make 
grants to any State or political subdivisions 
thereof for the purpose of lake clearance 
in cases where a major disaster has resulted 
in contamination of any lake by debris which 
has created conditions hazardous to health 
and safety. 

FIRE CONTROL 

Sec. 9. The President is authorized to make 

grants and loans to any State to assist such 
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State in the suppression of a fire or fires on 

State or privately owned forest or grass lands 

which threatens destruction of such propor- 

tions as to constitute a major disaster. 
DEBRIS REMOVAL 

Sec. 10. The President is authorized to 
make grants to any State or political sub- 
division thereof for the purpose of remoy- 
ing debris deposited on privately owned lands 
as the result of a major disaster which has 
created conditions hazardous to health and 
safety. 

TIMBER SALE CONTRACTS 

Sec. 11. (a) Notwithstanding provisions of 
contracts entered into prior to July 1, 1965, 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall, as part of the 
regular road and trail construction program 
administered by each such Secretary, re- 
imburse timber sale contractors or otherwise 
arrange to bear road and trail construction 
and restoration costs either directly or in 
cooperation with timber purchasers to the 
extent of costs determined by each such Sec- 
retary as incurred or to be incurred for re- 
storing roads in any stage of construction, 
authorized by a contract for the purchase 
of timber from lands under such Secretary’s 
jurisdiction, to substantially the same con- 
dition as existed prior to a major disaster, 
and to the extent costs determined by such 
Secretary as incurred or to be incurred for 
completing road construction not performed 
under any such contract prior to a major 
disaster but which, because of changed con- 
ditions resulting from such disaster, exceed 
road construction costs as originally deter- 
mined by such Secretary. The costs for such 
road restoration, reconstruction, and con- 
struction under any single timber purchase 
contract on roads not accepted prior to a 
major disaster, whether construction was 
complete, partial, or not yet begun, shall be 
borne as follows: 15 per centum of all 
amounts shall be borne by the timber pur- 
chaser, except that such purchaser shall not 
be required to bear costs of more than $4,500, 
and the Secretary shall bear the remaining 
portion of such costs. This subsection shall 
not apply (A) in the case of any road res- 
toration or reconstruction if the cost of such 
restoration or reconstruction is less than 
$500, and (B) in the case of any road con- 
struction if the increase in the cost of such 
construction as the result of a major disaster 
is less than $500 more than the construction 
costs as originally determined by such Sec- 
retary. 

(b) Where either such Secretary deter- 
mines that damages resulting from a major 
disaster are so great that restoration, re. 
construction, or construction is not practical 
under the cost-sharing arrangement author- 
ized by this subsection, he may allow the 
cancellation of any such contract notwith- 
standing provisions therein. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 12. This Act and the amendments 
made by this Act shall apply with respect 
to any major disaster occurring after De- 
cember 31, 1968. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the Senate is about to con- 
sider S. 1685, my bill to provide addi- 
tional assistance for areas suffering a 
major disaster. This bill is the culmina- 
tion of several years work by a large 
group of Senators who in 1965 began 
working toward major revisions in na- 
tional disaster relief legislation. 

As a result of previous efforts, Con- 
gress enacted Public Law 89-769 in 1966. 
The present measure proposes to extend 
help to disaster victims in a number of 
other areas. Anyone who has witnessed 
the terrible consequence wrought by 
tornadoes, floods, hurricanes, earth- 
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quakes, and forest fires knows the devas- 
tating effects they often have on the 
homes, businesses and lives of our people. 

Even though man cannot avoid or 
control such unpredictable acts of na- 
ture, much can be done to help in the 
reconstruction and adjustments made 
necessary by major disasters. Most indi- 
viduals are not able to cope adequately 
with the heavy losses often incurred dur- 
ing such catastrophes. It seems to me and 
the other 27 Senators who have joined 
in sponsoring this bill, as well as the 
Public Works Committee, that the Fed- 
eral Government should assume a larger 
role in helping those who have, through 
no fault of their own, become victims of 
a major disaster. 

The bill would authorize Small Busi- 
ness Administration loans of limited 
amounts to be made without regard to 
the availability of financial assistance 
from private sources. It would also au- 
thorize increased shelter, free food 
stamps, and aid to unemployed who have 
suffered losses in major disasters. Aid 
could be extended by the President to the 
States for assistance in clearing debris 
left by major disasters in lakes or on 
private property which might be hazard- 
ous to health and safety. Also, the Pres- 
ident could make grants to States for the 
purpose of assisting in the suppression 
of fires on either public or private lands 
which threaten to become major disas- 
ters. Finally, States would be encouraged 
to formulate comprehensive plans and 
programs to assist individuals suffering 
losses as a result of a major disaster. 
States would be expected to submit a 
disaster relief plan to the President no 
later than December 31, 1970, and within 
6 months from that date the President 
would in turn make recommendations 
to Congress for implementing and fund- 
ing the State plans. 

Mr. President, the Disaster Relief Act 
of 1969 is designed to help Americans 
who have experienced the holocaust of 
a major disaster to reestablish their 
homes and businesses and to restore 
their normal lives insofar as it is possible 
to do so. I urge the Senate to act favor- 
ably on this measure. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
91-280), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

The purpose of S. 1685, as reported by the 
Committee on Public Works, is to provide 
emergency relief and temporary assistance 
to private citizens who suffer losses and pri- 
vation as a result of a major disaster. This 
broadening and enlargement of existing stat- 
utory provisions is a necessary and logical se- 
quence to the great emphasis which has here- 
tofore been placed on assistance to local and 
State governments for the replacement of 
public facilities. Major disasters, when they 
occur, also wreak serious harm to private in- 
dividuals and deprive them of the ability to 
provide themselves with the basic necessities 
of life—food, clothing, and shelter. Without 
emergency assistance to enable people 50 
stripped of the means for survival to re- 
establish their place in the community with- 
in a reasonable time and under satisfactory 
conditions, the entire community will be 
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seriously impeded in its recovery from the 
impact of a major disaster. 

The Committee on Public Works recognizes 
the need for effective State advance planning 
and direct involvement in meeting major 
disasters and in preparing to coordinate and 
organize assistance for individuals and com- 
munities. In addition, Federal assistance to 
States in protecting public health and safety 
must also be provided through help in clear- 
ance of debris from lakes contaminated as a 
result of major disaster and private property 
on which debris has been deposited by such 
disasters. 

During the hearings on S. 993, the com- 
mittee was made aware of the need for relief 
to certain timber sale contractors in Cali- 
fornia whose ability to meet the terms of 
their contract with the Federal Government 
was seriously impaired as a result of the 
flooding which took place in December 1968 
and January and February 1969. The com- 
mittee is further aware that similar situa- 
tions could occur elsewhere in the country. 


THE NEED FOR ADDITIONAL DISASTER RELIEF 
LEGISLATION 


In 1964 and 1965, the Nation experienced 
a series of devastating and widespread major 
disasters—hurricanes, floods, tornadoes, 
earthquakes, and so forth. The customary 
practice of enacting special measures grant- 
ing relief for specific stricken areas proved 
totally inadequate. Evidence presented to the 
Congress indicated that Federal law did not 
provide sufficient authority to cope with 
catastrophes as they occur. The specific 
disaster-by-disaster legislation approach was 
uncertain and characterized by great delay 
and much variation in treatment of the 
different stricken areas. 

Investigation disclosed further that, while 
fairly adequate help for damages incurred 
by governmental agencies and operations had 
been authorized by national disaster legisla- 
tion, comparatively little basic assistance had 
been made available to private individuals, 
Although acts providing special relief for 
citizens had been adopted from time to time, 
such as those following the Alaskan earth- 
quake or the Northwest floods, there was no 
permanent legislation authorizing immediate 
and comprehensive Federal assistance to help 
restore to normal life private victims who 
had suffered extensive losses to their homes 
and livelihoods. Moreover, it seemed wasteful, 
unsystematic, and inexpedient for Congress 
to consider separate new relief bills each time 
a major disaster took place. 


LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND 


In an attempt to rectify this deficiency, 
more than 40 Senators joined on April 30, 
1965, in introducing S. 1861, a bill proposing 
several major revisions in the basic disaster 
relief law. After hearings were held and cer- 
tain modifications made, this committee on 
July 15 without dissent reported S. 1861 
favorably, and it was adopted unanimously 
by the Senate one week later. Hearings were 
held during the following year by the House 
Public Works Committee and an amended 
version of the bill, which deleted several 
important sections, was passed by the House 
of Representatives on October 17, 1966. Be- 
cause of the impending congressional ad- 
journment, the Senate concurred in these 
amendments the next day, and the bill was 
signed by the President on November 6, 1966. 

The new act (Public Law 89-769) retained, 
with some minor changes in language, most 
of the provisions of S. 1861 which dealt with 
the problems of loan adjustments, disaster 
warnings, assistance to unincorporated com- 
munities, restoration of public facilities, and 
non-duplication of benefits. An excellent 
new section was added by the House of 
Representatives which provided aid for 
higher educational facilities damaged in 
major disaster areas. Other new sections au- 
thorized an extension in time for fulfilling 
requirements in certain public land matters 
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and directed the President to plan and co- 
ordinate, through the Office of Emergency 
Planning, all major disaster assistance. The 
act also ordered a study to be made of addi- 
tional or improved air operational facilities 
needed to prevent or minimize losses from 
grass or forest fires. 

Several significant provisions of the orig- 
inal bill, however, were not included in 
Public Law 89-769. Provisions for disaster 
loans to both homeowners and business con- 
cerns, without regard to whether or not 
the required financial assistance might be 
provided by private sources, were eliminated. 
A proposed new cost-sharing program, which 
invited States to develop comprehensive dis- 
aster relief plans eligible for Federal grants 
up to 50 percent of the losses sustained in 
major disasters, with the State governments 
and individual owners each assuming 25 per- 
cent of the cost, was deleted. Similarly, a 
section providing for shelters for victims 
whose homes have been made uninhabitable 
by a major disaster was not enacted. 

The need for the provisions deleted from 
the original bill were of sufficient significance 
to warrant further consideration. Accord- 
ingly, on January 17, 1967, S. 438 was intro- 
duced. 

Hearings on S. 438 were held in Dunlap, 
Ind., the site of great destruction during 
the 1965 Palm Sunday tornadoes, and in 
Washington, D.C, The field hearings brought 
forth testimony from officials and residents 
of disaster affected areas of Indiana, Illinois, 
and Michigan. These accounts emphasized 
the need for Federal legislation which would 
bring meaningful aid to affected individuals 
s0 that they could resume normal, productive 
lives as soon as possible. 

S. 438 was reported by the Committee on 
Public Works on April 2, 1968, but no action 
on it as such was taken by the Senate. 


CALIFORNIA FLOODS 
In December 1968 and January and Febru- 


ary 1969, the people of the State of Cali- 
fornia experienced extensive property loss 
and damage as a result of storms, floods, 
landslides, and high water. Hearings were 
held on April 1 and 3, 1969, on S. 993, a bill 
to provide assistance to the State of Cali- 
fornia. Most of the relief sought in that 
legislation is presently available under exist- 
ing Federal law, as a result of the enactment 
of Public Law 89-769. The Committee on 
Public Works, however, was once again im- 
pressed with the need for generally available 
Federal emergency assistance for individuals 
who have lost the ability to provide food, 
clothing, and shelter for themselves as a 
result of disaster and who, as a result of 
the severe flooding of croplands and orchards, 
are unable to find employment. 

On March 26, 1969, 27 Senators cospon- 
sored S. 1685 which provides the vehicle for 
achieving a proper level of temporary emer- 
gency assistance to such individuals and 
calls on the States to establish coordinated 
and comprehensive plans and programs for 
assisting individuals who suffer loss as a 
result of major disasters. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PROVISIONS OF S. 1685 

S. 1685 contains nine operative sections 
which provide: Federal loan adjustments, 
grants to States for disaster planning, shelter 
for disaster victims, food stamp program, 
assistance to unemployed individuals, clear- 
ance of lake contamination, fire control, 
debris removal, and timber sale contracts. 


Federal loan adjustments 


Section 3 authorizes the Small Business 
Administration to make loans to homeowners 
in an amount not to exceed $30,000 and to 
business concerns not to exceed $100,000, 
without regard to availability of financial as- 
sistance from private sources. 

The comparable provision relating to the 
consolidated farmer’s home loan program is 
statutorily designed as a loan program of 
the “last resort.” As presently set up, the 
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farmers home program has only limited fund- 
ing authority. 

The language relating to the change in 
the interest rate contained in an amendment 
to S. 993 and considered by the committee has 
not been reported since legislation of this 
type is pending before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency which has basic juris- 
diction with respect to the Small Business 
Administration. An adjustment in interest 
rates, and a similar one in the consolidated 
farmers home loan program, are desirable. 
The committees with legislative jurisdiction 
may well wish to consider such changes in 
the law. 

The language of section 3 obviates the need 
to take into consideration the availability of 
financial assistance to homeowners and busi- 
nesses which might otherwise be available 
from private sources; it confirms the more 
liberal attitude to disaster loans which cur- 
rent regulations of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration appear to have adopted. 


State disaster planning 


Section 4 of the bill is a redraft of the 
language originally contained in S. 1681 of 
the 89th Congress, relating to a Federal-State 
grant program for assistance to homeowners 
and businesses. The new language would au- 
thorize assistance to States for disaster plan- 
ning; it would limit Federal financial partici- 
pation in such planning to not more than 
$250,000 for any State; it would require the 
designation or creation of a State agency to 
carry out the planning; and it requires that 
plans be submitted to the President no later 
than December 31, 1970. 

Section 4 requires the President to report, 
not later than June 30, 1971, to the Congress 
recommendations resulting from the State 
submissions in order to carry out a Federal- 
State disaster operation. In addition, the 
President could also make recommendations 
relative to the overall Federal role. 

It is hoped, as a result of such comprehen- 
sive plans and practicable programs, that an 
effective State disaster relief program could 
be developed which would eliminate the need 
for further Federal legislation in cases of 
disaster emergencies. 


Shelter for disaster victims 


Section 5 is one of three amendments to 
the existing Federal disaster emergency 
framework which will insure that families 
and individuals who lose their dwellings as 
a result of rampages of nature will be able 
to secure suitable accommodations without 
draining all of their economic resources. This 
section, together with sections 6 and 7, is 
designed to enable families and individuals 
to regain their place in the community. These 
sections are not intended to provide unlim- 
ited Federal support but would enable those 
who suffer the impact of natural disasters 
to recover as rapidly as possible. 

Food stamp program 

Section 6. Often in the aftermath of floods, 
hurricanes, and tornadoes, low-income house- 
holds are unable to supply themselves with 
food. The Congress recognized this in the 
basic Disaster Relief Act of 1950, Public Law 
875, when it provided authorization to make 
surplus commodities available. The provisions 
of section 6 or S. 1685 are designed to pull 
together all aspects of Federal law which bear 
on emergency food assistance to individuals. 
A food stamp program is a necessary element 
in this emergency relief program, and, while 
the Committee on Public Works has no in- 
tention of amending or otherwise changing 
the basic provisions of that legislation, it be- 
lieves that, where applicable, the President 
should have the authority through the De- 
partment of Agriculture to make such relief 
available on an emergency basis. 

Assistance to unemployed individuals 

Section 7 recognizes that while public un- 
employment compensation programs and pri- 
vate income protection programs are available 
to a large number of workers and business- 
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men, there is a significant number of migra- 
tory workers who, when disaster strikes, lose 
everything, including the opportunity to 
work. Senator Alan Cranston of California, 
in an appearance before the Committee on 
Public Works, stressed the difficult situation 
of migratory farm labor in California follow- 
ing the winter rains and floods. This provision 
attempts to fill the gap in Federal authority 
by bringing aid to those who are unemployed, 
as a result of a major disaster. Such assist- 
ance would be in the form of unemployment 
compensation in the nature both of a tem- 
porary income supplement and, especially, of 
employment services designed to provide 
gainful and productive employment as rap- 
idly as possible. This provision is made nec- 
essary by the fact that public assistance 
funds in an area overwhelmed by a major 
disaster are almost immediately depleted, and 
neither the local nor the State government is 
capable of meeting the problem. 


Public health and safety 


Section 8, clearance of lake contamina- 
tion; section 9, fire control; and section 10, 
debris removal. These sections, in providing 
greater assistance to States to cope with 
these problems, recognize the need for State 
efforts to remove threats to the public health 
and safety. 


Clearance of lake contamination 


The need for the language in section 8 
became apparent to the committee during 
the hearings in Dunlap, Ind. in 1967 when 
testimony revealed that food and other con- 
taminating materials had been deposited in 
a number of small lakes making them un- 
usable by the people of the area and present- 
ing a threat to public health, 

Fire control 

Section 9 relating to fire control is a re- 
sult of the study conducted by the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness pursuant to the re- 
quirements of section 13, Public Law 89- 
769, the Disaster Relief Act of 1966, which 
demonstrated the need for grants to States 
to assist in the suppression of forest or 
grassland fires which threaten to become a 
major conflagration, especially in the West- 
ern States. 

Timber sale contracts 

Section 11. Testimony received by the 
committee during its hearings on S. 993, the 
California Disaster Relief Act, brought to 
light that some timber sale contractors are 
seriously affected by the provisions of their 
contracts relating to the reconstruction of 
timber sale and timber roads. Following the 
Northwest floods of 1964, the Department of 
Agriculture adopted a new contract form 
which provides for relief to timber sale con- 
tractors whose operations are seriously af- 
fected by a major disaster. The language of 
section 11 would provide similar relief to 
those who entered into contracts prior to 
July 1, 1965. 

Pending the development of the compre- 
hensive State plan and the recommenda- 
tions of the President with respect to such 
State plans and his review of existing Fed- 
eral disaster relief, the provisions of S. 1685, 
if enacted, should result in a broad gauged 
and inclusive Federal program of action in 
emergency situations. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The bill clerk proceeded to read sundry 
nominations in the Department of State. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
that the nominations in the Department 
of State be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations are considered 
and confirmed en bloc. 


AMBASSADORS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of Ambassadors. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
of Ambassadors be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations are considered 
and confirmed en bloc. 


US. REPRESENTATIVE TO THE 
ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
Joseph J. Jova, of Florida, to be the rep- 
resentative of the United States of 
America on the Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, with the rank 
of Ambassador. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is considered and 
confirmed. 


U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION 
ON INFORMATION 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
William F. Buckley, Jr., of Connecticut, 
to be a member of the U.S. Advisory 


Commission on Information for the term 
of 3 years expiring January 27, 1972. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is considered and 
confirmed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT 
OF GENERAL SESSIONS 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
W. Byron Sorrell, of Maryland, to be an 
associate judge of the District of Colum- 
bia court of general sessions for the term 
of 10 years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is considered and 
confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the President be notified of the con- 
firmation of the nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
sume the consideration of legislative 
business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


RELEASE OF CERTAIN LEAD FROM 
THE NATIONAL STOCKPILE AND 
SUPPLEMENTAL STOCKPILE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the amendment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the bill (S. 1647) an act 
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to authorize the release of 100,000 short 
tons of lead from the national stockpile 
and the supplemental stockpile. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
May 8, 1969, the Senate passed the bill 
S. 1647 which would authorize the dis- 
posal of 100,000 short tons of lead from 
the national stockpile and the supple- 
mental stockpile. 

This bill, as reported by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, contained 
the traditional language of similar leg- 
islation in the past, authorizing the Gen- 
eral Services Administration to dispose 
of surplus commodities by “negotiation 
or otherwise,” thus allowing them some 
flexibility in adjusting their selling meth- 
ods. 

While the General Services Adminis- 
tration normally views competitive sell- 
ing methods, including sealed bid sales, 
as the most effective means of carrying 
out the intent of the Stockpile Act—the 
said act requires that disposals be made 
without disruption of the market of pro- 
ducers, processors, and consumers—sit- 
uations do arise when other sales pro- 
cedures must be followed if GSA is to 
follow its legal mandate to avoid dis- 
ruption of the market. 

The proposed plan for disposal of the 
lead covered by this bill, developed by 
GSA after consultation and conferences 
with various segments of the industry 
and other Government agencies, provides 
that the quantity of lead covered by the 
legislation will be available for off-the- 
shelf sales to primary and secondary pro- 
ducers, importers of record, recognized 
distributors and dealers, and domestic 
consumers; and this at the producers’ 
price, minus an allowance of up to one- 
half of 1 cent per pound in order to com- 
pensate for freight charges actually paid. 

Transactions under this selling method 
for lead provide no profits to the pro- 
ducer, importer, distributor, or dealer. 
The lead will be sold for domestic con- 
sumption only. Consumers who purchase 
the lead will be required to certify that 
they will consume the lead in their own 
facilities within the United States. Pro- 
ducers, importers, distributors, and deal- 
ers will be required to certify that they 
will resell the lead for domestic con- 
sumption. 

An example as to why the GSA needs 
the flexibility provided by the clause “ne- 
gotiation or otherwise”—sometime ago a 
procedure was worked out with the alu- 
minum industry to absorb into normal 
market channels over a period of years 
some million tons of aluminum. This, of 
course, was a negotiated matter. The 
alternative would have been for GSA 
to dump this commodity on the market, 
thus completely disrupting the market, 
or to dispose of it in small amounts as 
the consumer market permitted. The 
latter, of course, would have involved a 
tremendous administrative expense over 
a much longer period of years. 

Now, Mr. President, when this measure 
was taken up for consideration by the 
Senate on May 8, 1969, an amendment 
proposed by the senior Senator from 
Delaware requiring the disposal of this 
lead to the highest responsible bidder 
was adopted without a dissenting vote. 
The House of Representatives, however, 
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objected to this procedure, as they have 
in the past, and returned the bill to the 
Senate with an amendment which, in 
effect, deletes the Senate amendment. 

It is my understanding that the House 
is adamant in their position. When ap- 
pearing before the House committee, 
representatives of Government and in- 
dustry testified they favored enactment 
of the original Senate bill which required 
disposal by negotiation or otherwise; 
they opposed the language contained in 
S. 1647 as referred to the House which 
requires disposal to the highest responsi- 
ble bidder. These representatives indi- 
cated that disposal of lead to the highest 
responsible bidder would be disruptive to 
the ordinary marketing of this material, 
because it may upset the stable price 
structure of the material in the market 
and cause a decline in price; the highest 
bid might be less than the market price; 
it might upset the distribution pattern 
in the market and cause distribution and 
price changes; and it eliminates the flexi- 
bility General Services Administration 
would have in its method of sale. 

Today, Mr. President, there is a short- 
age of lead. Lead is primarily used for 
such basic items as automobile batteries, 
antiknock components in gasoline, am- 
munition, paint pigments, insulation, and 
other products such as cable, solder, and 
pipe. 

There is presently in the stockpile 
1,171,000 short tons of lead, all of which 
is surplus to modern stockpile require- 
ments. The stockpile objective is zero 
at present. Work interruption in the in- 
dustry and at east and gulf ports af- 
fected both domestic and imported 
sources in 1968 and early 1969. The re- 
sulting tight supply generated two price 
increases in January 1969. The dock 
strike ended in mid-February but supply 
continued tight. Imports showed their 
first strong improvement in April. Pro- 
ducer inventories were still quite low in 
April and demand exceeded availability. 
The result was another price increase. 
Demand continued quite strong through 
June 1969, evidenced by a price increase 
on June 9, 1969, and still another within 
the past few days, bringing the price of 
lead currently to 15% cents per pound. 

There is currently a strong demand 
and thus an excellent time for the Gov- 
ernment to dispose of some of its tre- 
mendous excess lead at a small gain. If 
this material is not made available for 
immediate offering, this opportunity 
might be, and I believe would be, missed 
since it is anticipated that the supply 
situation will improve over the next 6 
months, in which case producers will be 
opposing disposal of any of this surplus 
lead that is owned by the taxpayers. 

The average acquisition cost of lead 
in the stockpile was 14.4 cents per pound 
and with the current market price being 
151%4 cents per pound, the value of the 
lead to be disposed of is $31 million. 

The sale of lead by advertising for sale 
to the highest responsible bidder is not 
likely to improve the return to the Gov- 
ernment over the method proposed by 
the General Services Administration. 
While the demand for lead is great at 
this time, consumers are unlikely to offer 
the Government more than the published 
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domestic price for excess lead. This ma- 
terial has been in outside storage for 
many years and at a minimum requires 
some cleaning and handling before it 
can be used in contrast to fresh, newly 
produced material which is delivered to 
them ready for immediate use. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I should 
like to state that I am not opposed to 
competitive bidding nor are the other 
members of the Armed Service Commit- 
tee, but we do feel we should consider 
the existing circumstances and dispose 
of this lead at the time propitious to the 
Government and in a manner that will 
not cause a disruption to the market. 

Mr. President, it is with those premises 
that I move that Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I agree with the Senator from Mis- 
souri to the extent that the Government 
should dispose of some of these mate- 
rials, including lead as well as other com- 
modities, that are surplus in the stock- 
piling program. However, I do not see 
why there is such an objection to selling 
the lead at a competitive bid so that the 
Government could realize the highest 
possible dollar in getting rid of it. 

The Senator pointed out that we have 
1,170,000 tons of lead which are surplus 
and should be disposed of. This measure 
provides for getting rid of around 100,000 
tons. We should sell the lead. 

I think it is well to review the manner 
in which this lead was first accumulated. 
It was accumulated under the premise 
that we should stockpile strategic mate- 
rials that would be necessary in case of 
an emergency. The Government soon 
had whatever supply it needed under that 
category. Then this stockpiling program 
was turned into a support program, and 
the Government continued to buy and 
stockpile those materials which were in 
excess supply and which were not bring- 
ing a good price on the free market. In 
buying these materials the Government 
did not buy them at the lowest prices 
available on the date of purchase. It 
bought them at the quoted prices on the 
market, They were bought in a weak 
market with the result that the minerals, 
in many instances, were actually selling 
considerably below the quoted prices, and 
the Government did not get the benefit 
of this “below the quoted price.” 

Mr. President, a striking example was 
the manner in which they stockpiled 
magnesium. In that case the mineral was 
bought at a price which was 200 or 
300 percent above the prevailing price 
at which it could have been bought at 
the same time if the Government had 
made its purchases from this industry 
at the lowest available price. 

I repeat, we bought these materials at 
the quoted price, and in most instances 
the quoted price was above the market 
price prevailing on the date it was pur- 
chased. Now, we are planning to sell this 
lead. Today we have a tight market. 
There is a strong demand, and instead of 
suppliers being able to buy these min- 
erals at the quoted prices, the minerals 
are bringing premiums, not discounts; 
and they have to pay a premium above 
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the quoted price in many instances in or- 
der to get the necessary materials, 
whether it be lead or another mineral in 
short supply. 

The difference in selling this mineral 
by competitive bids is that the bidders 
would pay the market price, which may 
or may not be the quoted price. The Gov- 
ernment could very well receive bids, and 
more than likely would receive bids, 
in excess of the quoted price, which 
would mean it could realize more money 
than selling at quoted prices minus the 
usual discounts they give under custom- 
ary procedures. 

This was a case where the Govern- 
ment was taken for a ride when we 
bought it, and now they want to take the 
Government for another ride when we 
are selling it. I do not understand this 
line of reasoning. The argument is made 
that if we do not sell it today while the 
market is strong the producers may ob- 
ject to selling it later. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If the producers 
object to selling it later, it is because 
they want production after the supply 
meets demand. It seems to me most un- 
fortunate that due to the technicalities 
involved, when we have an opportunity 
to sell it above what was paid for it, 
we are not giving the taxpayers the ben- 
efit of making the sale because this lead 
will ultimately deteriorate to the point 
that it will not be worth as much as new 
lead. 

For that reason, as the Senator from 
Delaware—for whom I have the greatest 
respect, especially in the field of taxa- 
tion—knows under competitive bidding 
it is possible that we would not get the 
market price today. Therefore, I would 
hope, inasmuch as we have this gigantic 
surplus which the taxpayers paid for, 
and which we could partially reclaim, as 
we did in the very wise and constructive 
handling of the aluminum picture, where 
we ran into the same situation, that the 
able Senator from Delaware would not 
tie the hands of the General Services 
Administration by a theoretical presen- 
tation of the competitive situation. That 
is the thrust of my statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Seldom 
do I find myself in disagreement with the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri. It 
is true that the highest bid may be below 
the market price, but the Government 
can reject a bid under that circumstance. 
In the end they would get bids at least 
at the market price. I concur completely 
in the need for getting rid of lead, and I 
would be willing to support selling dou- 
ble the amount in the amendment; but 
the point I am making is that we should 
have an orderly liquidation of the stock- 
piling inventories for which we have no 
use. By all means, we should start get- 
ting rid of them today when there is a 
market for them, but at the same time, 
the mere fact that the Government, as 
a result of inflation and war, will be get- 
ting more money than it paid for it, is in 
itself not the whole answer. If the Gov- 
ernment can get even more money, why 
not get it? The mere fact is that they 
are making a profit but can make more— 
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we them do it. They have a place to use 
t. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
the argument last year was made along 
those lines in the proposed sale of plat- 
inum., 

The Senator remembers the platinum 
proposal, which we stopped at that time. 
That plan was to sell at the quoted mar- 
ket price, which was around $100 an 
ounce lower than the prevailing market 
price. It represented millions of dollars 
that the Government would have been 
losing had that particular sale of plat- 
inum been made at the negotiated price 
as it wished. 

I was talking to a GSA representative 
a couple of weeks ago, and he said it was 
most fortunate we stopped that sale be- 
cause they now realize that instead of 
having a surplus of platinum we are ac- 
tually in short supply, and I assume that 
had we sold that platinum then at the 
price of about $100 below the prevailing 
price we would be buying it today at the 
higher price. How ridiculous can we get? 

After all, the Senate, as the board of 
directors of our Government, should help 
protect the Government’s interest and 
see that the Government buys as cheaply 
as possible, and when selling that it does 
so at a higher price, just as the Senator 
and I would do as businessmen. I do not 
see why we are asked to pass a bill to 
hand out bargains, ofttimes to the very 
same people that sold us those products 
at prices above market prices in the first 
place. 

I know that the Senator had supported 
my amendment to make this a competi- 
tive bid, and I appreciate that. As busi- 
nessmen I know that we agree on that 
principle of business operation. Let us 
insist on the Senate amendment and re- 
ject the House proposal that these sales 
be made on a negotiated basis. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The question of 
platinum and the question of lead are 
two distinctly different questions. My 
State is the largest producer of lead. 
Over the years, I have received a great 
many protests for release of any lead 
from the stockpile, because it would in- 
terfere with the fact that the production 
of lead is a heavy market and because 
there has been more of supply than of 
demand. But in just this short period, 
GSA—and things went well during both 
administrations—has got the producers 
to the point now that they are willing 
to say, “We will pay you to dispose of 
the lead.” 

In the case of platinum, the situation 
is exactly opposite. Much platinum came 
from the Soviet Union. We estimated 
what was needed in the national stock- 
pile and found the demand for platinum 
has increased, whereas the demand for 
lead in the stockpile has been reduced 
to nothing. In the theory of it, I say to 
my good friend from Delaware, we all 
agree it is complicated, but in this par- 
ticular case the administration itself, 
and unanimously all members of the 
Subcommittee on Stockpiling believe 
that this is the best way to handle it, if 
the taxpayer is going to get rid of $31 
million worth of unnecessary lead. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I repeat, I am perfectly willing to 
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sell this lead. I also recognize the con- 
cern of the producers of lead in the Sen- 
ator’s State and elsewhere as the Gov- 
ernment initiates an orderly liquidation 
of this stockpile of 1,170,000 tons. I rec- 
ognize also that as we liquidate this un- 
necessary and unneeded inventory it will 
have an adverse effect on the market and, 
therefore, an adverse effect upon the 
earnings of these producers. We cannot 
escape that. I mentioned this danger at 
the time they were accumulating these 
surplus supplies. I warned that when the 
time came to get rid of the inventories 
we would hear complaints in reverse. 

I remind the Senator that the same 
argument is used concerning disposals of 
agricultural commodities. It is true in 
any of the areas where the Government 
operates. As we increase Government in- 
ventories of corn, wheat, and any other 
agricultural commodity as a result of our 
support programs those commodities in 
the Government inventories are hanging 
over the market and have a weakening 
and dampening effect on prices, both as 
to the result of their hanging over the 
market and as a threat to their being 
liquidated. Then when they are liquidated 
they do adversely affect the market. We 
cannot escape that. 

The only way to escape this result is 
to stop accumulating excess inventories 
when the Government does not need 
them. This stockpile program was noth- 
ing more nor less than a support pro- 
gram for the mining industry at a time 
when there was not much demand for 
the product. The Government accumu- 
lated its inventories as it supported the 
mineral producers. Now the Government 
does not need the inventories, and it 
wants to liquidate them. 

All I am saying is, let us get all we can 
when they are sold. We do not have 
enough money in the Treasury to be pass- 
ing out windfalls. 

I certainly hope that the Senate will 
stand pat and insist on requiring com- 
petitive bids when liquidating this stock- 
pile of lead. Let us begin an orderly liq- 
uidation of all the minerals we do not 
need, but let us do it in a businesslike 
manner. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I shall not delay the Senate 
longer. I hope that the Senate will reject 
the amendment of the House and insist 
that we keep the Senate text of the bill, 
which would merely provide for competi- 
tive bids in the liquidation of this stock- 
pile of lead. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
such time as I have remaining to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 


TAX LEGISLATION 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, with regard 
to the proposed extension of the surtax 
and the issue of tax reform, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement which I 
made at the opening session of the Com- 
mittee on Finance be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Tax REFORM AND THE SURTAX 


This is the first of a two-part hearing with 
respect to H.R. 12290, a bill passed by the 
House of Representatives to extend the in- 
come tax surcharge and to repeal the 7 per- 
cent investment tax credit. The bill also 
continues for another one-year period the 
present 10 percent excise tax on telephone 
service and the 7 percent tax on passenger 
automobiles. In addition, it provides a special 
low income allowance which relieves mil- 
lions of poverty-level wage-earners from the 
tax rolls. Finally, it allows air and water pol- 
lution control devices to be amortized over 
a 5-year period. 

During this first portion, the Committee 
will receive testimony from the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget with respect to the need for 
the legislation. We will also hear public wit- 
nesses with respect to the provisions in the 
House bill. If the Secretary concludes his 
testimony today, we will begin hearing pub- 
lic witnesses tomorrow. 

In the second phase of the hearing, the 
Committee will take testimony with respect 
to tax reform, 

There will be no tax hearing on Thurs- 
day, July 10, because of a prior commitment 
to the Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs 
which will be inquiring into several matters 
relating to the Veterans’ statutes. 

Before recognizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury, let me make an announcement 
with respect to the Committee’s schedule 
for considering tax reform. 


TAX REFORM HEARINGS 


In our Committee on Finance it has been 
the practice to hold hearings on specific bills 
and amendments that Senators are interested 
in. This procedure differs from that followed 
by the Committee on Ways and Means where 
hearings often precede the introduction of 
a bill. 

In keeping with this practice of the Com- 
mittee, I plan to announce to the Senate that 
our tax reform hearings are going to be just 
as broad and comprehensive as the Senators 
want them to be. All we ask is that the Sena- 
tors draft and indicate to us all of the tax 
reform proposals they desire to offer to H.R. 
12290 so that we can conduct hearings on 
them before we take the bill up in executive 
session, p 

I know most Senators will agree with me 
that we should not take taxpayers by surprise 
and take up amendments which may affect 
them without giving them an opportunity to 
state their side of the question. That's what 
the hearing process is all about. 

Similarly, a Senator should be entitled to 
state to the Senate that his tax reform sug- 
gestions have been through the hearing proc- 
ess in the Committee on Finance and thus 
prevent that procedural argument from being 
used as a device to build up opposition to his 
amendment. He should be entitled to get a 
vote on the merits of his tax reform sug- 
gestions. 


IDENTIFICATION OF TAX REFORM PROPOSALS 


So to be fair to them and to the Senators 
who want to propose tax reform amendments 
to the surtax bill, I urge that Senators who 
have introduced bills in the Senate identify 
to the Committee on Finance those which 
they intend to call up as amendments during 
Senate consideration of H.R. 12290. 

If Senators have tax reform suggestions in 
mind that they intend to propose but which 
have not yet been introduced, I urge that 
they introduce them and identify them as 
matters they would like to have considered 
during discussion of H.R. 12290. 

If Senators will cooperate with the Com- 
mittee on Finance in this way, we can publish 
all these tax reform suggestions in a Commit- 
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tee print and make them the basis for the 
tax reform phase of our hearings. 

No Senator will be deprived of the right to 
a hearing on his tax reform ideas. But in 
order to advance these hearings in an orderly 
manner, it is necessary that we know within 
a specified time exactly what the Senators 
want to propose in the way of tax reform. 

Therefore, I urge Senators to let us know 
by Friday of next week—July 18, 1969— 
what they plan to offer in the way of tax 
reform. Then we can schedule our tax reform 
hearings to begin promptly the following 
week—the week of the 21st. 

I believe this procedure recognizes the 
right of every Senator to offer whatever tax 
reform amendment his conscience dictates, 
and at the same time, enables the Com- 
mittee on Finance to carry out its respon- 
sibility to the Senate. 


SENATE DEMOCRATIC POLICY COMMITTEE 
POSITION 


I might add that in my opinion this pro- 
cedure also fully conforms to the announce- 
ment made on June 25 by the distinguished 
Majority Leader that the Democratic Policy 
Committee had voted unanimously: 

“That any proposal to extend the income 
tax surcharge be considered simultaneously 
with recommendations on meaningful tax 
reform.” and 

“That the present income tax withholding 
rates be continued after June 30, 1969 for a 
period of one quarter to permit full consid- 
eration and disposition of the reform and 
extension of the surtax.” 

The Majority Leader elaborated on the 
Policy Committee resolution in a letter to me 
dated July 1. In his letter he emphasized 
that the debate on the Floor prior to pas- 
sage of the 31-day extension of the surtax 
withholding rates “clearly specifies that ad- 
ditional extensions will be forthcoming if 
necessary to afford the ordinary processing 
of intended tax reform through the Senate 
Finance Committee.” 

It is my purpose today to implement the 
Majority Leader's announcements by again 
urging that Senators identify their tax re- 
form proposals to us by July 18 so that the 
Committee on Finance can proceed with the 
ordinary processing of intended tax reform. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that the letter of the 
majority leader addressed to the chair- 
man of the committee, dated July 1, 1969, 
be incorporated in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. SENATE, OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER, 
Washington, D.C., July 1, 1969. 
Hon. RUSSELL B. LONG, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear RUSSELL: At the meeting of the 
Democratic Policy Committee on Tuesday, 
June 24, 1969, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas, the Senate Majority Policy Com- 
mittee, having met and considered the mat- 
ter of the extension of the income tax sur- 
charge, hereby resolves: 

“That meaningful tax reforms should be 
adopted as a means of achieving an equitable 
national income tax policy, and further re- 
solves, 

“That any proposal to extend the income 
tax surcharge be considered simultaneously 
with recommendations on meaningful tax 
reform and further resolves, 

“That the present income tax withholding 
rates be continued after June 30, 1969 for 
a period of one quarter to permit full con- 
sideration and disposition of the reform 
and extension of the surtax,” 
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It was my intention of course to inform 
the full Democratic membership of the Policy 
Committee’s recommendation before in- 
corporating that action into any delibera- 
tions on the Senate floor. You will recall, 
however, that during the Senate’s considera- 
tion of the temporary extension of the tax 
withholding rates last Wednesday, I pub- 
licly announced the Policy Committee’s 
unanimous position that meaningful tax re- 
form should be considered simultaneously 
with any fixed extension of the surcharge. 

The announcement was required at that 
time simply because Senate action was 
needed. The House had planned originally to 
consider the surcharge question on Wednes- 
day. It was unable to do so, in fact the House 
leadership announced a postponement of 
two weeks. That event required the Senate’s 
Finance Committee to proceed immediately 
with an interim 31-day withholding rate ex- 
tension to preserve the status quo until 
House disposition of the surcharge. The short 
extension of the tax withholding rates was 
necessary to permit House action; it was 
undertaken at the request of the House 
leadership. So it was because of this im- 
pending action that I felt it was imperative 
to publicize the Policy Committee's position. 
In going on record at that time, I was hoping 
to assure against any misinterpretations of 
any subsequent extensions of the withhold- 
ing tax rates to permit additional time for 
Senate action. The debate on the floor prior 
to passage of the 31-day extension of with- 
holding rates clearly specifies that additional 
extensions will be forthcoming if necessary 
to afford the orderly processing of intended 
tax reform through the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

I should mention that during its delibera- 
tions on this question, the Policy Committee 
was well apprised of the inequities of the 
tax structure and the growing public aware- 
ness of this fact. To vote simply to extend 
the surtax would have compounded these in- 
equities, Coupling the reform of the tax 
structure with any extension of the surtax 
thus appeared eminently fair. Indeed, for 
the taxpayer, it should come as a welcomed 
message. 

So it was for these reasons that the Com- 
mittee felt that no permanent extension of 
the surcharge should be voted, unless and 
until tax reform is passed. And it should be 
added that Senator Russell Long, Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, participated fully 
in these deliberations and in the unanimous 
vote of the Policy Committee. 

I hope you will be understanding of these 
events that prohibited a more orderly com- 
munication of this action. I hope also you 
will consider favorably the position adopted 
on this proposal. 

Sincerely, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, it is the in- 
tention of the Committee on Finance to 
move as rapidly as we can, in good legis- 
lative procedure, with the surtax exten- 
sion and the other amendments voted by 
the House. 

It is also our intention to consider 
amendments proposed by Senators in the 
nature of tax reform, be they those to 
reduce someone’s tax or those which 
raise someone’s tax. Many Senators have 
ideas on this subject which they would 
like to have considered. 

It is our hope that Senators who have 
amendments to be considered will have 
them drafted by July 18 and that they 
and other witnesses will be prepared to 
testify starting on July 21 with regard 
to them. 

The Secretary of the Treasury testi- 
fied on the bill this morning. He will be 
back before the committee this after- 
noon. It is expected that he and the Di- 
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rector of the Budget will conclude their 
testimony today. It is our hope to con- 
sider the testimony of public witnesses 
starting tomorrow. 

I hope Senators will realize that it is 
important that amendments to this im- 
portant legislation be considered by the 
committee, so it can vote those sugges- 
tions up or down, improve them if we 
can, before they are offered on the floor. 
I think most Senators will agree that it 
is appropriate that the committee have 
an opportunity to study their suggestions 
before they are offered on the floor to a 
big revenue bill. 

Therefore, we hope to commence hear- 
ing those matters the week beginning 
Monday, July 21, and perhaps conclud- 
ing on Friday; proceed immediately into 
executive session; and report the bill the 
first week of August. If that can be done, 
perhaps the bill will be voted on before 
the Senate takes its recess in August, If 
we cannot do it, we will have to ask for 
another extension of the surtax with- 
holding rate. 

When we asked that the bill be voted 
extending for 31 days the withholding 
tax rates, we did so at the request of the 
House. That was not a proposal initiated 
in the Senate. It was because of a prob- 
lem confronting the House Members that 
we asked for the 31-day extension of 
the withholding tax rates. We will per- 
haps find it necessary to ask for an ex- 
tension in our own right, and we think 
the House will be considerate of us, just 
as we were considerate of the House 
when they asked us for a 31-day exten- 
sion. We hope we will not have to do it, 
but it may be necessary. 

If the Senator from [Illinois (Mr. 
DIRKSEN) wishes me to clarify the record 
further, I will be glad to try to do so. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ex- 
plored this matter with the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in open committee session this 
morning. I tried to point out that if we 
waited until the 18th of July to get in 
all the tax reform proposals, we would 
then have to set hearings, hear Senators 
first, and then Government witnesses, 
and then outside witnesses. Then, after a 
time, we get around to the marking up of 
the bill. After the markup the staff 
has to prepare the report. Then the bill 
goes to the Senate Calendar. Always, 
right ahead of us, is the 13th of August 
date, because that is when the late recess 
begins. That is immutable and cannot 
be changed. So if no bill is passed, then 
nothing more can be done until after 
Labor Day. Meanwhile, we have to go to 
conference. We cannot go to conference 
unless a bill has been passed in some 
form or other. So it goes to the third 
house. The custom is for the third 
house to wrestle with it for a long, long 
time. 

So one can well apprehend that, un- 
less these delays are not met, we are not 
going to get a tax bill until late in the 
year. Obviously, the inflationary fever 
is going to be eating away at the econ- 
omy. I would not like to undertake that 
kind of responsibility if there is a way 
to somehow accelerate this matter and 
get quicker action on it. 

Obviously, if possible, we could bring 
in a bill relating to low-income people, 
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the so-called top credit, and the surtax 
bill—those three items—put them in 
a package and let the other reform items 
come in a later package. I know there 
is an indisposition to go along with that 
idea. On the other hand, haste is essen- 
tial, because it is vital that we find a 
cure and a solution for inflation. 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, I think I 
should state that it was the view of the 
Democratic Policy Committee that tax 
reform should accompany this tax bill. 
I certainly agreed with that procedure. 
I did not feel that I was according any- 
one any right that was not his anyway, 
because we have no closed rule in the 
Senate. Any Senator can offer any 
amendment he wants to on a revenue bill. 
He can offer any amendment he wants 
to on a revenue bill, except a constitu- 
tional amendment, and remain entirely 
within the rules. 

Senators who have their favorite 
amendments will offer them in any event. 
We cannot deny them that right. That 
being the case, it seemed to me we might 
as well go ahead and agree that we wouid 
be willing to hold a hearing on amend- 
ments Senators might offer. 

Perhaps we can work out some way 
to expedite this matter. As far as I am 
concerned, I am willing to help. At the 
moment, I would like to continue doing 
what we are doing. But I must say the 
House somehow resents the Senate’s 
undertaking to initiate big revenue 
measures. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
previous agreement, all time having ex- 
pired, the question is on the motion to 
concur in the House amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may proceed for 1 
minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, as I said, 
at the moment I am satisfied we are 
doing what we should be doing. We are 
moving as rapidly as we can. We have 
heard the Secretary of the Treasury, We 
hope to conclude his testimony and that 
of the Director of the Budget. Tomor- 
row we expect to hear public witnesses. 
Starting on July 21, we expect to hear 
Senators and other witnesses testify on 
their pet propoals or such amendments 
as they may want to propose, which they 
feel will make for equitable tax reform, 
whether on the up side or on the down 
side, as may suit Members of this body. 

Perhaps we might be able to prevail 
on the Senate to follow the approach 
suggested by the Senator from Illinois, 
but that is not before us at this time. In 
the meantime, we will go ahead as we 
are. 


RELEASE OF CERTAIN LEAD FROM 
THE NATIONAL STOCKPILE AND 
SUPPLEMENTAL STOCKPILE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the amendment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the bill (S. 1647) an act 
to authorize the release of 100,000 short 
tons of lead from the national stockpile 
and the supplemental stockpile. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All time has 
expired under the unanimous-consent 
agreement. The question is on concur- 
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ring in the House amendment to the bill 
(S. 1647). On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, for clarification, am I correct that 
a “yea” vote would be a vote to sustain 
the position of the House requiring ne- 
gotiated sales, and a “nay” vote would 
sustain the position of the Senate pro- 
viding for competitive bidding? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A “yea” vote 
would be to concur in the House amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, am 
I correct in assuming that a “yea” vote 
means that we are willing to carry on in 
the lead picture the extremely successful 
results that we obtained through nego- 
tiation in the aluminum picture, to the 
benefit of the taxpayers of a great many 
millions of dollars? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Parlia- 
mentarian advises the Chair that it is 
not within the province of the Chair to 
interpret the law. 

The question recurs on concurring in 
the House amendment to Senate bill 
1647. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), and 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. Mac- 
NUSON) are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. BIBLE), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF), 
and the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Sponc) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. MONDALE), the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. Risicorr), and 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. SPONG) 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. Case), and 
the Senator from New York (Mr, Javits) 
are detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 58, 
nays 32, as follows: 

[No. 56 Leg.] 
YEAS—58 


Hatfield 
Holland 
Hollings 
Hughes 

Jackson 


Pastore 
Pearson 
Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Russell 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tower 
Tydings 
Williams, N.J. 
Yarborough 
Young, Ohio 


Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Long 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 


Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fulbright 
Goodell 
Harris 
Hart 
Hartke 


Aiken 
Allen 
Allott 
Bellmon 


Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dirksen 
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Dominick 
Fannin 
Fong 
Goldwater 


Hansen 
Hruska 
Jordan, Idaho 
Miller 
Mundt 
Murphy 
Packwood 
NOT VOTING—10 
Javits Ribicoff 
Magnuson Spong 
Mondale 

Pell 

So the motion to concur in the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives 
was agreed to. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate reconsider the vote by which 
the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


Prouty 

Smith 

Stevens 
Thurmond 
Williams, Del. 
Young, N. Dak. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cranston in the chair). Under the order 
of yesterday, the Senate will proceed to 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness under a 3-minute limitation on 
statements. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I have 
a speech of approximately 15 minutes’ 
duration. I should be pleased to yield to 
any Senator whose remarks would be of 
shorter duration. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 


WE SHOULD ESTABLISH DIPLO- 
MATIC RELATIONS WITH THE 
MONGOLIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the failure of President Nixon to act on 
the reported recommendation by Secre- 
tary of State Rogers to recognize the 
Mongolian People’s Republic demon- 
strates once again the serious penalty 
that our Nation continues to pay for 
our failure to establish a realistic policy 
in the Far East. 

The fact is that I first advocated in 
this Senate Chamber that the United 
States establish diplomatic relations 
with the Mongolian People’s Republic on 
May 16, 1966. Since then I have spoken 
and written on numerous occasions call- 
ing for a diplomatic exchange and estab- 
lishment of formal channels of com- 
munication with Mongolia. It could 
hardly be claimed that the United States 
acted in haste in recognizing a sovereign 
nation functioning and viable for more 
than half a century. 

Now, once again, it appears that ob- 
jection from Chiang Kai-shek, that cor- 
rupt warlord in Taiwan, has again forced 
inaction on the part of the United States 
on this proposal. Senators will recall that 
once before, in 1961 at the time the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic was admitted 
to the United Nations, the United States 
was on the verge of recognizing that na- 
tion but backed off because of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s objections. It is also note- 
worthy that the nationalist Chinese dic- 
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tator of Formosa, or Taiwan, again re- 
cently voiced objection to officials in the 
executive branch of our Government 
particularly to President Nixon shortly 
after his meeting with President Thieu 
of the Saigon militarist regime preceding 
the Midway Conference between Thieu 
and President Nixon. Here is a blatant 
case of the tail wagging the dog. It is 
none of the business of either Saigon 
dictator Thieu or that warlord Chiang 
Kai-shek as to what nations our Goy- 
ernment chooses to recognize and with 
whom we choose to maintain diplomatic 
relations. It is a further example of the 
harmful effects of our continuing the 
absurd fiction that the nationalist gov- 
ernment of Taiwan is the government of 
all China. It is not. Nor was it at any 
time since the defeated Chiang Kai-shek 
fled from mainland China hanging on in 
Taiwan due solely to the protection of 
our warships and airpower. 

It is a matter for astonishment that 
President Nixon would knuckle down to 
the demands of Chiang Kai-shek who is 
of no use whatever to our Nation and 
who could not remain in power in For- 
mosa, now called Taiwan, except for the 
supporting umbrella of our airpower 
and 7th Fleet. Talk about unleash- 
ing Chiang Kai-shek, he and his armed 
forces are utterly useless to the free 
world. I am sorry to say he and the gov- 
ernment of which he is dictator has re- 
ceived more than $7 billion of our tax- 
payers’ money since 1948. Furthermore, 
mirabile dictu, it is astonishing to nar- 
rate that President Nixon seems to be 
yielding not only deference and devotion 
to this old warlord but has yielded sub- 
servience and has because of Chiang’s 
objections again postponed holding dip- 
lomatic relations with Mongolia. Let us 
hope that this is but a temporary sub- 
mission on his part. As stated, this dic- 
tator, who recently decreed that his old- 
est son would succeed him as President 
of Taiwan, and Madame Chiang have 
been enriched with more than $7 billion 
of our taxpayers’ money. 

Since World War II our Government 
has handed over more than $7 billion of 
taxpayers’ money to Chiang Kai-shek to 
maintain his regime and his army of 
600,000 aging men in Taiwan. They pa- 
rade on holidays in perfect cadence and 
as beautifully as Shriners. They might 
fight about as well, though that is a de- 
batable matter. Our Government has 
never sought even one platoon of the 
600,000 so-called soldiers of Chiang Kai- 
shek to aid us in Vietnam. Fighting 
qualities of Chiang’s troops are ques- 
tioned by our military leaders. Not one 
soldier of his aging army ever fought be- 
side Americans in Korea or in South 
Vietnam. In the Korean conflict fought 
under the flag of the United Nations sol- 
diers of Turkey, Ethiopia, and other na- 
tions sent combat troops into South Ko- 
rea to join our forces. A high ranking 
officer of our Armed Forces in South 
Vietnam recently stated it would prob- 
ably be dangerous and disruptive to our 
GI's if in combat there were some hun- 
dreds of Chiang Kai-shek’s forces to be 
in the same battle and perchance be 
ahead of some of our troops. The moment 
real combat commenced, he said, 
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Chiang’s soldiers would probably run so 
fast toward the rear our own forces 
might be thrown off balance. 

Chiang is a ruthless, unscrupulous 
warlord. The fact is that in February 
1947, the Taiwanese people revolted 
against the tyranny of their nationalist 
Chinese overlords. In quelling this un- 
disciplined civilian revolt Chiang’s 
armed forces and policemen slaughtered 
more than 13,000 unarmed civilians, 
many of them women and children who 
had been uprooted from their homes and 
villages. 

The Soviet Union and Communist 
China are dangerously close to war. 
There are border incidents, shooting and 
killing with small arms and artillery be- 
tween the two nations almost daily along 
their 6,500 mile common border. The 
Soviet Union has stationed its best troops 
along the Manchurian border with Com- 
munist China. The Peking “People’s 
Daily” terms the rulers of the Kremlin 
“the mad new czars” and “Fascist rene- 
gades.” Meanwhile, the United States 
continues to bury its head in the sand 
and to officially ignore the existence of 
the Mongolian People’s Republic strate- 
gically situated between two giant ad- 
versaries with a 2,485-mile border with 
China and a 2,134-mile border with the 
Soviet Union. 

The Mongolian People’s Republic is a 
vast area of 625,950 square miles—more 
than 50 times the size of Belgium, more 
than 78 times the size of Massachusetts, 
and more than 125 times the size of 
the sovereign State of Connecticut. It 
has diplomatic relations with 44 nations, 
including our allies, Canada, Great Brit- 
ain, Australia, and France. This country 
with a population of approximately 1,- 
200,000 people is landlocked between the 
two greatest powers in the Communist 
world—Soviet Russia and Red China. 

Recent events in the struggle for 
power in the Communist world have 
made it clear that Mongolia is within the 
Soviet sphere of influence. Its national- 
ist Communist rulers have allied them- 
selves with the Soviet Communist lead- 
ers in the power struggle going on be- 
tween the Communist Russians and 
Communist Chinese. However, Mongolia 
has developed a spirit of intense nation- 
alism and pride. This nation has history 
and noble tradition stretching back over 
centuries even before the time Genghis 
Khan and the Mongol conquerors of that 
era. At one time Mongolian armies under 
Genghis Khan controlled a vast empire 
reaching from northern Siberia to Tibet 
and from the Pacific Ocean to the Cas- 
pian Sea. In the centuries following Gen- 
ghis Khan’s death, Mongolian sov- 


ereignty and power gradually declined..- 


In recent years the country was split into 
the two Mongolias of today—the Mongo- 
lian People’s Republic established in 
1921, and Inner Mongolia—a huge area 
which is now a Chinese province. 
Mongolia’s economy is primarily 
agrarian. Indeed, this nation enjoys the 
distinction of holding first place in the 
entire world in the number of domestic 
animals per cavita. Moreover, it is a land 
rich in natural resources such as gold, 
copper, and other precious metals. Also, 
it is said that this land is rich in oil de- 
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posits. Leaders of the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic are eager to establish an 
industrial base for their country so that 
their nation may leap into the 20th cen- 
tury, on their own, buttressed by their 
national wealth and resources and end 
any economic reliance on the Soviet 
Union. 

The presence of a U.S. embassy in Ulan 
Bator, the Mongolian capital, would 
provide valuable contacts and informa- 
tion on the sensitive Soviet-Chinese bor- 
der area. Since the end of World War II 
the United States has been handicapped 
in that we have no diplomatic relations 
with Communist China. The American 
Consulate General in Hong Kong is our 
only listening post and open window to 
what is going on in the vast expanse of 
Mao Tse-tung’s China. 

An embassy in Ulan Bator would be 
of immense assistance as an additional 
listening post in the heart of Commu- 
nist Asia in that strategic—yet rela- 
tively little known—area of the world. 

The fact is that the United States has 
no legal or historical grievances with 
Mongolia. Furthermore, the leaders of 
that nation cannot be accused of aggres- 
sion or hostile intent. Unlike the Com- 
munist rulers in Peking, the nationalist 
Communist rulers of Mongolia have wel- 
comed tentative gestures which the 
United States has made in recent years 
toward a diplomatic exchange. Premier 
Yumjagiyn Tsedenbal has often said 
that he would welcome diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United States. 

We Americans have nothing whatever 
to lose and we would have much to gain 
were we to establish diplomatic and trade 
relations with the Mongolian People’s 
Republic. In addition to the obvious 
strategic benefits of having an embassy 
there, this would also help prevent the 
complete submergence of Mongolia into 
the Communist bloc, and would contrib- 
ute toward a relaxation of tensions be- 
tween our Nation and the Soviet Union 
and also Communist China. 

Nations of the free world have been 
engaged in trade with the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. They have profited by 
selling their products and buying furs 
and other products from Mongolia. In- 
dia recognized the Mongolian People’s 
Republic in 1955 and Indonesia and 
Burma in 1956. Cambodia, Australia, Af- 
ghanistan, Malaysia, Pakistan, and other 
Asiatic nations exchanged embassies and 
have had diplomatic and commercial re- 
lations from the early 1960's. France, 
Denmark, Austria, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom 
have all recognized the Government of 
the Mongolian People’s Republic and 
have had continuing diplomatic and 
commercial relations throughout recent 
years. The United Kingdom recognized 
Mongolia and has had continuing diplo- 
matic relations throughout the past 6 
years and has had steadily increasing 
commercial relations. In all, more than 
30 nations of the free world maintain 
diplomatic relations with Mongolia and 
also commercial relations. 

Very definitely, our Government 
should no longer delay in recognizing 
that government in establishing an em- 
bassy in Ulan Bator. By maintaining 
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commercial relations we would have a 
new outlet for the products of Ameri- 
can farms and factories, and we in 
America would benefit by importing the 
products and handicraft of the Mon- 
golian people. It is evident that officials 
of our State Department have laid them- 
selves open to severe criticism for their 
failure some years back to join with 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom, 
Sweden, India, Australia, Canada, and 
other nations of the free world in having 
complete diplomatic relations with Mon- 
golia and in encouraging commerce and 
trade between our country and that 
country. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the previous or- 
der as to the limitation of time be sus- 
pended and that I be allocated a period 
of time not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


OPEN AND EQUITABLE TRADE 
NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, last 
March I was joined by 10 Senators in 
urging President Nixon not to relegate 
the critically important function of nego- 
tiating foreign trade agreements to the 
Department of Commerce, but rather to 
keep the Office of Special Trade Repre- 
sentative in the White House. Our con- 
cern was that all sectors of the American 
economy—manufacturers, farmers, and 
consumers, workers, and businessmen— 
be fully and objectively represented in 
any trade negotiations. 

The Office of Special Trade Represent- 
ative has in fact been preserved as an 
independent entity, and the name of a 
Special Trade Representative-Designate, 
Carl J. Gilbert, is now before the Senate. 
Nevertheless, I feel compelled once again 
to speak out in favor of fair, open and 
equitable trade negotiations. 

I do so as a concerned citizen, as a 
representative of a State whose com- 
merce and agriculture has a great deal to 
lose from unwise, unnecessary, or unfair 
restraint of trade with other nations, and 
as a Senator who takes seriously his con- 
stitutional obligation “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations.” 

During the month of April, Secretary 
of Commerce Maurice Stans, the special 
trade representative-designate, Carl 
Gilbert, and various other executive 
branch officials with responsibility for 
trade affairs held a series of discussions 
with their counterparts in Western Eu- 
rope. During the month of May, Secre- 
tary Stans led a similar expedition to 
the Far East for discussions with our 
major trading partners in that area. 

As Secretary Stans’ various public 
statements confirm, one of the primary 
purposes of these trips has been to con- 
vince major textile-producing nations 
that they should agree to a new inter- 
national arrangement which would place 
voluntary quotas on the flow of woolen 
and synthetic fabrics and products to 
the United States. 

In these discussions, the threat of con- 
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gressional action to establish mandatory 
import quotas has evidently been used— 
as it has often been used in the past—to 
press our trading partners to sign “‘volun- 
tary” quota agreements. 

This effort to negotiate a multilateral 
agreement raises a number of troubling 
questions which Members of this Con- 
gress must clearly consider, particularly 
if their presumed intentions regarding 
foreign trade are to be used as a negotiat- 
ing pawn. 

First, to what extent is a new inter- 
national arrangement actually needed to 
protect this country’s textile and apparel 
manufacturers and workers? Granted, 
there has been a rapid growth of textile 
imports in recent years—from 334 mil- 
lion pounds in 1961 to 784 million pounds 
in 1968—an increase of 135 percent. 
Nevertheless, imports of all fiber con- 
stitute less than 8 percent of domestic 
consumption. 

During the last 8 years when textile 
imports were growing at a rapid pace, 
the textile industry more than doubled 
its profits and increased its own produc- 
tion from approximately 6,550 million 
pounds to approximately 9,650 million 
pounds. Employment in the textile indus- 
try is up 300,000 since 1961. 

On their face, these statistics do not 
constitute an indisputable case of injury 
to the domestic industries. 

In view of these figures—and in view 
of the concessions American workers, 
manufacturers, exporters, retailers, and 
consumers would have to pay under our 
international obligations in exchange for 
any new arrangement—it would seem 
appropriate that those in favor of a new 
voluntary arrangement, and those op- 
posed to it, present their positions to the 
public in open hearings. 

It is quite possible that some parts 
of the textile industry and some of its 
workers are suffering acute disruption 
and have a legitimate case for more pro- 
tection, even at a possible cost to other 
parts of the economy. It may even be 
possible to demonstrate a threat of sub- 
stantial disruption in the future. If this 
is the case, I believe these industries and 
workers should have reasonable protec- 
tion. If our trading partners are not pre- 
pared to offer such protection, it is up to 
Congress to provide it. 

But let us put all the facts on the table 
before we commit ourselves to any more 
building blocks in what could become 
an economic fortress America. 

Second, if it is determined that some 
areas of the domestic textile industry are 
suffering such substantial injury that a 
new international arrangement is need- 
ed, it then becomes relevant to determine 
which products of man-made and woolen 
fabrics should be included in this ar- 
rangement. It is probable that the need 
for restrictions varies according to the 
type of article at issue. Some articles of 
woolen or synthetic fabrics may not be 
produced domestically in substantial 
quantities. If that is the case, then per- 
haps these articles should be excluded 
from the arrangement since their inclu- 
sion will not aid the U.S. textile or ap- 
parel industries, but will harm American 
consumers by raising prices and limiting 
selection. 
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Third, if there is injury, is a quota ar- 
rangement the best and most equitable 
means, in terms of America’s long-term 
economic and security interests, for 
remedying the situation? 

Fourth, if we persuade our major 
trading partners to enter into a new vol- 
untary textile arrangement, what con- 
cessions will we be asked to pay in re- 
turn? Will the price for a textile arrange- 
ment be the adoption of a new internal 
tax in Western Europe on Missouri soy- 
beans, for example? Will it be the cessa- 
tion of Japanese action to eliminate their 
present quotas on certain American 
products or tightened restrictions on for- 
eign investments. 

All of us should know what price is to 
be paid for a new international textile 
arrangement and who among us will be 
paying it. 

Fifth, will a new textile agreement— 
following so quickly on the heels of the 
voluntary arrangement for steel prod- 
ucts—create a precedent for other do- 
mestic industries which feel threatened 
by the fiow of imports? Will we suddenly 
discover that protectionist forces have 
shifted their emphasis from pressure on 
Congress for legislative quotas to pres- 
sure on the Administration for quiet in- 
ternational arrangements on behalf of 
their products? 

And if such pressure is placed on the 
administration and some concessions are 
given, will this country not find that it 
has suddenly become one of the world’s 
leading protectionist nations and the 
originator of an international trend away 
from the free movement of goods and 
capital? 

Finally is Congress content to find it- 
self in the position of being used as a 
tool by the administration in its efforts 
to persuade foreign countries that public 
opinion in this country favors various 
protectionist measures? 

In my judgment, all of these questions 
and others should be raised publicly. I 
feel very strongly that the President 
should order the Office of the Special 
Trade Representative to undertake pub- 
lic hearings at which information can be 
freely exchanged on the scope and rami- 
fications of any new textile arrangement, 
prior to the time that arrangements are 
made for any negotiations. 

Basic considerations of fairness and 
equity, as well as the need for informa- 
tion, dictate that public hearings on the 
proposed arrangement should be held. 
Those who may experience either sub- 
stantial economic benefits or harm from 
such an arrangement—be they textile 
and apparel manufacturers, textile im- 
porters, retailers, consumers or domestic 
exporters of goods unrelated to textiles— 


should have an opportunity to be heard’ 


before the United States of America em- 
barks on what is nothing less than a ma- 
jor new foreign policy. 

It is my hope that this new adminis- 
tration—which has committed itself to 
the need for public awareness and pub- 
lic acceptance of governmental action— 
will adopt this suggestion and embark 
upon such open hearings in the very 
near future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
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article written by Marquis Childs, pub- 
lished in the Washington Post on June 
30, 1969. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STANS TRADE PRONOUNCEMENTS SMACK OF 
HERBERT Hoover ERA 
(By Marquis Childs) 

Secretary of Commerce Maurice Stans is 
one of the most inconspicuous members of 
the Nixon Administration. He plays it in a 
low key, with a smooth exterior and every 
evidence of the stern interior of the banker 
and the fund raiser who for a year and a 
half gathered prodigious sums of money to 
elect Richard Nixon President. 

Nevertheless, Stans’ influence can be as 
decisive as that of any of the Nixon policy- 
makers, not excepting Secretary of State Wil- 
liam P. Rogers. This is true if only because 
he is setting the course on trade and tariffs. 
And while his pronouncements rarely make 
the headlines in this country, they were 
front-page news in Europe and Asia when he 
toured the world with a warning that re- 
strictive quotas should be imposed volun- 
tarily or Congress would respond to a rising 
tide of protectionism and legislate quotas. 

For free traders Stans’ tour and the resent- 
ments it generated are an ominous echo of 
the protectionist clamor of the Herbert Hoo- 
ver era. Congress reponded to that clamor 
by enacting the Hawley-Smooth tariff act 
which helped to bring on the worldwide de- 
pression of the '30’s. 

Stans’ immediate concern in his tour first 
of Europe then of Asia was to get volun- 
tary quotas on artificial fibers and manu- 
factured textiles, These would be like the 
quota on cotton textiles and the quota on 
steel designed to limit competition from 
Japan, 

Everywhere he went the Secretary met 
stout resistance. He could point to protec- 
tionism in the countries he visited, Japan's 
tariff barriers against American textiles and 
American motorcars, But these same coun- 
tries buy American products in large volume 
and, particularly, cotton and tobacco from 
the South, where the clamour for textile 
quotas is loudest. President Nixon's cam- 
paign promise to protect Southern textile 
mills was widely exploited by his Southern 
strategist Sen. Strom Thurmond of South 
Carolina, 

Stan says today that the aim is not to keep 
out competing textiles and fibers but rather 
to limit the rate of increase, He cites Taiwan 
as an example, In recent years Taiwan's tex- 
tile exports to the United States have grown 
by 20 to 30 per cent a year, with the pros- 
pect that the volume will total $100 million 
by 1970. 

Korea is ancther case in point. With large 
infusions of American aid Korea is close to 
economic sufficiency. Out of exports to this 
country of $251 million, textile products 
amount to $81 million. The latter is one- 
fifth of one per cent of total American con- 
sumption, which is a whopping $41.5 billion. 

On his return in a press conference state- 
ment Stans seemed to issue an ultimatum— 
apply voluntary quotas in 60 to 90 days or 
suffer the consequences. He noted an un- 
favorable textile trade balance of $800 mil- 
lion. It was not, he says now, an ultimatum 
but an appeal to be reasonable with a sug- 
gested timetable. 

To Koreans, as to 20 other friendly coun- 
tries dependent in one degree or another on 
textile exports, Americans insistence on 
quotas is baffling. They must build up their 
economy against the persistent Communist 
threat from the north. With 55,000 troops 
in Vietnam they find it hard to understand 
why their powerful friend and partner 
should propose cutting down on one of their 
few dollar earners while they continue to 
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import a half-billion dollars in American 
goods, more than two-thirds of it paid for 
in hard cash. 

To rebut Stans’ contention the free trad- 
ers cite the great prosperity of the American 
textile industry. Profits in 1961 were $589 
million, in 1968 $1.276 billion. Despite wide- 
spread automation in new plants employ- 
ment grew during this same period by 300,- 
000, with a jump of 50,000 in 1968 alone. 
These facts are widely known in the devel- 
oping countries, even though they get little 
attention here at home. 

Nothing like the Nixon grab bag has been 
seen in this capital for many a year. It is 
stuffed with something for everybody. As a 
counter to Stans the White House nomi- 
nated Carl J. Gilbert, former chairman of 
the Committee for a National Trade Policy 
and long known as a free trader, to be prin- 
cipal foreign trade adviser and negotiator. 

If any differences should develop between 
Stans and Gilbert, it is a safe bet Stans will 
win the debate. The President is deeply in 
his debt. Moreover, he is the missionary for 
the conservatives who feel he is their legate 
at the Nixon court. 

The commencement address Stans deliv- 
ered at Grove City College in Pennsylvania 
was almost pure vintage 1928. All is for the 
best under the free-enterprise system. The 
system is predicated on the most basic 
human urges—to compete and acquire—and 
so long as we permit the free, orderly exer- 
cise of those instincts nothing will ever sur- 
pass it, Stans told the graduating class. Grove 
City is endowed largely by the Pew oil fam- 
ily, which is also among the most generous 
benefactors of the Republican Party. 

In Stans’ handsomely paneled office in the 
Department of Commerce is a portrait of 
Herbert Hoover. It is a brooding presence 
that seems to hold both promise and threat. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 1969 

A letter from the Secretary of Labor, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to ex- 
tend and improve the Federal-State unem- 
ployment compensation program (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Finance, 

REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on U.S. financial participation 
in the United Nations Children’s Fund, De- 
partment of State (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 

REPORT OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH GRANTS 

A letter from the Director of Management 
Operations, Department of the Interior, Office 
of the Secretary, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, & report covering grants made during the 
calendar year 1968 to nonprofit institutions 
and organizations for support of scientific 
research programs (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 
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“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 45 
“Relative to soil grants for recreation 


“Whereas, Congress enacted P.L. 566, 83rd 
Congress, which provides technical informa- 
tion and financial grants for soil conservation 
and flood prevention purposes; and 

“Whereas, This law does not include recrea- 
tion as a major beneficial use in the programs 
that are funded under its provisions; and 

“Whereas, The increasing population and 
shortening of the general workweek have 
placed increasing pressures on existing rec- 
reational facilities; and 

“Whereas, To meet this increasing pressure 
for recreational facilities it is necessary that 
multiple use be made of all facilities avail- 
able; and 

“Whereas, Projects developed for soil con- 
servation purposes might be adapted to other 
uses, such as recreation; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
of the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to change 
existing laws regulating grants for soil con- 
servation purposes to include recreation as 
a major beneficial use; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the 
Assembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

Two joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of California; to the Committee 
on Armed Services: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 42 


“Relative to the retention of judge advocates 
and law specialist officers for the armed 
forces 


“Whereas, There was introduced on Jan- 
uary 28, 1969, H.R. 4296 by Congressman 
Alexander Pirnie of New York, designed to 
amend Title 37, United States Code, to pro- 
vide for the procurement and retention of 
judge advocates and law specialist officers 
for the armed forces and the measure is now 
pending before the House Committee on 
Armed Services; and 

“Whereas, H.R. 4296 is designed to amend 
Title 37, United States Code, to provide for 
the procurement and retention of judge ad- 
vocates and law specialist officers for the 
armed forces by making provision for special 
or incentive pay for judge advocates of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps 
and for law scpecialists of the Coast Guard 
who extend their periods of service on active 
duty by the execution of written agreements 
to remain on active duty for a period of at 
least three (3) years; and 

“Whereas, At the present time, similar in- 
centive pay is paid by the armed forces to 
doctors, dentists, and veterinarians; and 

“Whereas, The retention rate of legal of- 
ficers by the armed services is now danger- 
ously low and the trend to deterioration 
should be stopped by early action intended to 
make legal careers with the armed forces 
more financially acceptable; and 

“Whereas, The Military Justice Act of 1968 
has extended to service personnel the right- 
to-counsel safeguards which the United 
States Supreme Court in recent years has 
granted to criminal defendants in the civil 
courts, and the same law requires the sery- 
ices to provide qualified and experienced 
lawyers as military judges in trials by special 
and by general courts-martial and the four 
services estimate that they will need approxi- 
mately 700 additional military lawyers in 
order to meet the requirements of the sta- 
tute; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California respect- 
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fully memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to enact early appropriate legislation 
approving the subject matter and the con- 
tents of H.R. 4296; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President and the Vice President of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, to each Senator 
and Representative from California in the 
Congress of the United States, to the Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Armed 
Services, to the Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, to the author of 
H.R. 4296, to the Secretary of Defense, and 
to the Executive Secretary, Judge Advocates 
Association.” 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 44 


“Relative to the equalization of the compen- 
sation of retired members of the uniformed 
forces 


“Whereas, Compensation for retirees of the 
uniformed services of the United States has 
normally been computed upon active duty 
rates in accordance with permanent statu- 
tory law set out in Title 10 of the United 
States Code; and 

“Whereas, Persons now retired from the 
uniformed services, with very few excep- 
tions, entered the service while that law was 
in effect and served their entire active career, 
or the greater portion of it, under that sys- 
tem; and 

“Whereas, The Military Pay Act of 1958, 
P.L. 85-422, temporarily suspended the op- 
eration of that law, without removing it from 
the statutes, thus denying the earned pay 
raise to retirees then on the rolls; and 

“Whereas, The Uniformed Services Pay 
Act of 1963, P.L. 88-132, permanently changed 
Title 10 of the United States Code so as to 
deny the benefits of that act and of future 
active duty pay raises to retirees and to sub- 
stitute therefor a less advantageous system 
of raises based upon the cost-of-living index; 
and 

“Whereas, This ex post facto abrogation of 
the system under which today's retirees 
served and which they had every valid right 
to expect to be continued during their re- 
tirement, constitutes a clear breach of faith 
with those retirees; and 

“Whereas, As a result of this unjust and 
discriminatory action, there are now seven 
standards of pay for persons who served in 
the same rank and for the same period of 
time, with the older retirees drawing as much 
as 32.5 percent less than their younger col- 
leagues; and 

“Whereas, This discriminatory action has 
had a very adverse impact not only upon 
the morale of retirees but also upon those 
now serving in the active forces and con- 
sequently has contributed to a worsening cf 
the problem of retaining professional mill- 
tary personnel in the active forces; and 

“Whereas, The State of California is priv- 
ileged to be the home of many military re- 
tirees who have served their country faith- 
fully and well, only to become the subject of 
the aforementioned discrimination; now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to enact appropriate legislation 
which will remove the existing discrimina- 
tion against older retirees by equalizing the 
compensation of all retired members of the 
uniformed services who have served in the 
same rank and for an equal period of time; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the 
Assembly transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each Senator and 
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Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

A resolution adopted by the National 
League of Insured Savings Associations, 
Washington, D.C., commending the admin- 
istration for making housing one of the 
major goals; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Reed Union School District, of 
Belvedere-Tiburon, Calif, remonstrating 
against any proposal which would deprive 
State and local government obligations of 
their immunity from Federal taxation; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Village Coun- 
cil of Minnetonka, Minn., praying for the re- 
tention of the tax exemption feature per- 
taining to municipal bond interest; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Resolutions adopted by the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Polish Legion of 
American Veterans, U.S.A., in support of 
those serving in Vietnam; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by Americans for 
Patriotism, Inc., Scarsdale, N.Y., praying 
for the enlargement of the American Revolu- 
tion—Bicentennial Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 2173. A bill to amend an Act entitled 
“An Act to prescribe penalties for certain 
acts of violence or intimidation, and for 
other purposes”, approved April 11, 1968 


(Rept. No. 91-294). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 


By Mr. Typrnes, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

George H. Goodrich, of Maryland, to be 
an associate judge of the District of Colum- 
bia court of general sessions. 

By Mr. Lona, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Carl J. Gilbert, of Massachusetts, to be 
Special Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions, with the rank of Ambassador Extraor- 


dinary and Plenipotentiary. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SCOTT (for himself, Mr, Ar- 
LOTT, Mr. Baxer, Mr. Baru, Mr. BEN- 
NETT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Bocas, Mr. CAN- 
NON, Mr. Case, Mr. Corron, Mr. 
Cranston, Mr. Dopp, Mr. DoLE, Mr. 
Fannin, Mr, Fonc, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
Mr. GOODELL, Mr, GRAVEL, Mr. GUR- 
NEY, Mr. Hart, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. 
HATFIELD, Mr, INOUYE, Mr. JORDAN of 
Idaho, Mr. Mercatr, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
Munopt, Mr. MorpHy, Mr. NELSON, 
Mr, Packwoop, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. Proury, Mr. ScHWEDKER, 
Mr. STEVENS, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. WiL1AMs of New 
Jersey, and Mr. YARBOROUGH) : 

S. 2561. A bill to incorporate Pop Warner 
Little Scholars, Inc.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Scorr when he intro- 
duced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 
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By Mr. SCOTT (for himself and Mr. 
HATFIELD) : 

S. 2562. A bill to assist physicians and 
other professionals in prescribing drugs 
covered under Federal-State programs, to 
provide for the preparation and distribution 
of State drug formularies, and to encourage 
economy in the prescribing and dispensing 
of prescription drugs; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. Scorr when he intro- 
duced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 2563. A bill to amend section 203 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 to permit the disposal of surplus 
urban real property to public housing agen- 
cies for use for public housing purposes; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

(The remarks of Mr. Hart when he intro- 
duced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 2564. A bill to amend the act fixing the 
boundary of Everglades National Park, Fla., 
and authorizing the acquisition of land 
therein, in order to authorize an additional 
amount for the acquisition of certain lands 
for such park; and 

S. 2565. A bill to amend the act fixing the 
boundary of Everglades National Park, Fla., 
and authorizing the acquisition of land 
therein, in order to increase the authoriza- 
tion for such acquisitions; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. HOLLAND when he in- 
troduced the above bills appear later in the 
Record under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 2566. A bill for the relief of Jimmie R. 

Pope; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 2567. A bill for the relief of Li Chun 

Chung; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 2568. A bill to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, so as to make it 
an unfair labor practice for an employer to 
employ any alien unlawfully present in the 
United States, or to employ aliens whose 
principal dwelling places are in a foreign 
country during a labor dispute; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. Monpate when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the REC- 
orp under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. BENNETT) (by request): 

S. 2569. A bill to amend section 3(d) of the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(The remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 


S. 2561—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO INCORPORATE POP WARNER 
LITTLE SCHOLARS, INC. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, legisla- 
tion to grant a Federal charter for the 
purpose of incorporating the nationwide 
Pop Warner junior league football pro- 
gram under the name Pop Warner Little 
Scholars, Inc. in recognition of this or- 
ganization’s continuing contributions in 
youth development. 

Never before in our history has the 
need for youth guidance and counseling 
been greater than it is today. We are 
spending increasing sums from our Fed- 
eral, State, and local treasures to pro- 
vide more adequate formal education for 
our children. These expenditures are, in 
reality, investments in our greatest as- 
sets—our children. 
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Along with our efforts to provide op- 
portunities for the formal education of 
our youth, a great need exists to provide 
for their physical fitness and their 
character development. We are fortu- 
nate indeed that several voluntary orga- 
nizations are dedicated to the task of 
providing programs for the development 
of good citizenship, programs that are 
so essential for the full development of 
tomorrow’s leaders. I wish to express my 
deep appreciation and my respect to the 
Boy Scouts of America, the Girl Scouts, 
and Little League Baseball, Inc., for the 
splendid role they are playing in youth 
development. 

There is another organization dedi- 
cated to youth development, the Pop 
Warner junior league football program, 
and I should like to discuss its program. 

Glen Scobie Warner, better known as 
“Pop” Warner, played varsity football at 
Cornell University and went on to coach 
the famous Carlisle Indians, of Carlisle, 
Pa., until that school closed in 1914. He 
then went to Pittsburgh, to Stanford, 
and to Temple University as coach. Pop 
Warner not only developed winning 
teams, he also developed great citizens 
through his emphasis on physical fitness, 
team play, citizenship, and scholarship. 

Using the precepts established by Pop 
Warner as his charter, Joseph J. Tom- 
lin, an outstanding lineman at Swarth- 
more College and an alumnus of Harvard 
Law School, founded the Pop Warner 
Little Football League in Philadelphia in 
1929. Tomlin sought to expose boys of 
the ages of 7 to 14 to safety-first football, 
insisting that satisfactory school work 
be a prerequisite to team participation. 
He established a system of obtaining 
proper coaching and officiating and en- 
couraged the development of safety-first 
equipment. Through this organization, 
he has been able to obtain group acci- 
dent insurance for all team members at 
an extremely low rate. 

During each of the last 40 years, the 
number of organized teams has ex- 
panded and the number of participants 
has increased. In 1968 organized leagues, 
using Pop Warner’s standards, were 
playing in 32 States and over 600,000 
boys received guidance in Pop Warner’s 
precepts. Teams are matched by weight 
and age, and scholarships remain a 
prerequisite to team participation. The 
All-American team, selected at yearend, 
had many honor students on its roster. 

The board of trustees is composed of 
outstanding citizens dedicated to the 
ideals fostered by Pop Warner. Individ- 
ual members of the board contribute 
generously of their own time and money 
and raise additional funds through so- 
liciting support from others. Joe Tomlin, 
the founder of the organization, remains 
its president and, to a large extent, is re- 
sponsible for its growth and its smooth 
operation. 

Pop Warner Little Scholars, Inc., now 
operates under a nonprofit charter 
granted by the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. The activities of this organiza- 
tion have expanded to such an extent 
that a Federal charter is necessary to 
recognize the organization’s broad scope 
and to protect the Pop Warner name and 
insignia, those participating in the pro- 
gram and those who give their dedi- 
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cated services. Its prime purpose, like 
that of the Boy Scouts of America, the 
Girl Scouts, and Little League Baseball, 
Inc., is the fostering of leadership and 
good citizenship. This organization has 
been in existence sufficiently long to in- 
sure its permanency. Its operations are 
scattered geographically as to assure its 
national character. Its purposes are 
lauditory and its achievements are to be 
highly commended. 

Mr. President, it is a great honor for 
me to introduce this bill for myself and 
37 cosponsors on behalf of Pop Warner 
Little Scholars, Inc. I hope that many 
more of my colleagues will join me in 
sponsoring this measure as a token of 
our appreciation of this splendid effort 
for youth development. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this legislation as 
well as a list of the Pennsylvania com- 
munities in which Pop Warner Football 
is played be printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and list will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2561) to incorporate Pop 
Warner Little Scholars, Inc., introduced 
by Mr. Scorr (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2561 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Her- 


bert Barness, 1352 Easton Road, Warrington, 
Pennsylvania; Joseph J. Tomlin, 1004 West- 


ern Saving Fund Building, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvaina; G. Martin Brill Watts, 571 
Sycamore Mills Road, Media, Pennsylvania; 
James T. Bryan, Jr., 67 Wall Street, New 
York, New York; Milton Clark, 5401 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; George 
M. Ewing, Jr., 611 Maplewood Road, Wayne, 
Pennsylvania; Donald C. Osgood, 1000 Mira- 
mar Place, Fullerton, California; Anthony F. 
Visco, Jr., 1418 Packard Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; Maurie H. Orodenker, 
6004 N. 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Charles A. Barsuglia, 7246 Marsden 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Stanley 
M. Bednarek, 2607 East Allegheny Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Mitchell N. Dar- 
off, Rittenhouse Plaza Apartments, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; John D. Scott, City Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; David G. Tom- 
lin, 3664 Richmond Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; and their successors, are here- 
by created and declared to be a body cor- 
porate by the name of Pop Warner Little 
Scholars, Incorporated (hereafter in this Act 
referred to as the “corporation”), and by 
such name shall be known and have per- 
petual succession. Such corporation shall 
have the powers and be subject to the limi- 
tations and restrictions contained in this 
Act. 
COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 


Sec. 2. A majority of the persons named in 
the first section of this Act are authorized 
to complete the organization of the corpo- 
ration by the selection of officers and em- 
ployees, the adoption of bylaws, and the do- 
ing of such other acts as may be necessary 
to complete the organization of the corpo- 
ration, 


OBJECTS AND PURPOSES OF CORPORATION 
Sec. 3. The objects and purposes of the 
corporation shall be— 
(1) to inspire youth, regardless of race, 
creed, or color, to practice the ideals of 
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sportsmanship, 
fitness; and 

(2) to bring youth closer together through 
the means of common interest in sportsman- 
ship, scholarship, fellowship, and athletic 
competition. 


CORPORATE POWERS 
The corporation shall have 


scholarship, and physical 


Src.4. (a) 
power— 

(1) to sue and be sued, complain, and 
defend in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion; 

(2) to adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal; 

(3) to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such officers and employees as its busi- 
ness may require and define their authority 
and duties; 

(4) to adopt and amend bylaws, not in- 
consistent with this Act or any other law of 
the United States or any State in which it is 
to operate, for the management of its prop- 
erty and the regulation of its affairs; 

(5) to make and carry out contracts; 

(6) to charge and collect membership 
dues, subscription fees, and receive contri- 
butions or grants of money or property to 
be devoted to the carrying out of its pur- 
poses; 

(7) to acquire by purchase, lease, or other- 
wise, such real or personal property, or any 
interest therein, wherever situated, necessary 
or appropriate for carrying out its objects 
and purposes and subject to the provisions of 
law of the State in which such property is 
situated (A) governing the amount or kind 
of real or personal property which similar 
corporations chartered and operated in such 
State may hold, or (B) otherwise limiting 
or controlling the ownership of real or per- 
sonal property by such corporations; 

(8) to transfer, lease, and convey real or 
personal property; 

(9) to borrow money for its corporate pur- 
poses, issue bonds therefor, and secure the 
same by mortgage, deed of trust, pledge, or 
otherwise, subject to all applicable provisions 
of Federal or State law; and 

(10) to do any other acts necessary and 
proper to carry out its objects and purposes. 

(b) For the purpose of this section, the 
term “State” includes the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE; SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES; 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AGENT 


Sec. 5. (a) The principal office of the cor- 
poration shall be located in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, or in such other places as may 
later be determined by the board of directors, 
but the activities of the corporation shall not 
be confined to that place, but may be con- 
ducted throughout the United States. 

(b) The corporation shall maintain at all 
times in the District of Columbia a desig- 
nated agent authorized to accept service of 
process for the corporation. Service upon, or 
notice mailed to the business address of, 
such agent, shall be deemed notice to or 
service upon the corporation. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 6. Eligibility for membership in the 
corporation and the rights and privileges of 
members shall, except as provided in this Act, 
be as set forth in the bylaws of the corpora- 
tion. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS; COMPOSITION; 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Src. 7. (a) Upon enactment of this Act, 
the membership of the initial board of di- 
rectors of the corporation shall consist of the 
persons named in the first section of this Act. 

(b) The initial board of directors shall 
hold office until the first election of a board 
of directors. The number, manner of selec- 
tion (including filling of vacancies), term 
of office, and powers and duties of the di- 
rectors shall be set forth in the bylaws of 
the corporation. The bylaws shall also pro- 
vide for the selection of a chairman and his 
term of office. 
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(c) The board of directors shall be the 
governing board of the corporation, and a 
quorum thereof shall be responsible for the 
general policies and programs of the corpora- 
tion anc for the control of all funds of the 
corporation. The board of directors may ap- 
point committees to exercise such powers as 
may be prescribed in the bylaws or by resolu- 
tion of the board of directors. 


OFFICERS; ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Src. 8. The officers of the corporation shall 
be those provided in the bylaws. Such officers 
shall be elected in such manner, for such 
terms, and with such duties, as may be pre- 
scribed in the bylaws of the corporation. 


USE OF INCOME; LOANS TO OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, 
OR EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 9. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any member, 
officer, or director be distributable to any 
such person during the life of the corporation 
or upon its dissolution or final liquidation, 
Nothing in this subsection, however, shall 
be construed to prevent the payment of rea- 
sonable compensation to officers of the corpo- 
ration or reimbursement for actual necessary 
expenses in amounts approved by the cor- 
poration’s board of directors. 

(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its members, officers, directors, or em- 
ployees. Any director who votes for or assents 
to the making of such a loan, and any officer 
who participates in the making of such a 
loan, shall be jointly and severally liable to 
the corporation for the amount of such a 
loan until the repayment thereof.. 


NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 10. The corporation and its officers 
and directors as such shall not contribute to, 
support, or otherwise participate in any polit- 
ical activity or in any manner attempt to 
influence legislation. 


LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF OFFICERS AND AGENTS 


Sec, 11. The corporation shall be liable tor 
the acts of its officers and agents when acting 
within the scope of their authority, 


PROHIBITION AGAINST ISSUANCE OF STOCK OR 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS 


Sec. 12. The corporation shall have no 
power to issue any shares of stock nor to de- 
clare or pay any dividends. 


BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 


Sec. 13. The corporation shall keep correct 
and complete books and records of account 
and shall keep minutes of the proceedings of 
its members, board of directors, and com- 
mittees having authority under the board of 
directors, and it shall also keep at its prin- 
cipal office a record of the names and ad- 
dresses of its members entitled to vote, All 
books and records of the corporation may be 
inspected by any member entitled to vote, 
or his agent or attorney, for any proper pur- 
pose, at any reasonable time, 


AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 


Sec. 14. The provisions of sections 2 and 8 
of the Act of August 30, 1964 (36 U.S.C. 1102, 
1103), entitled “An Act to provide for audit 
of accounts of private corporations estab- 
lished under Federal law” shall apply with 
respect to the corporation. 


USE OF ASSETS ON DISSOLUTION OR LIQUIDATION 


Sec. 15, Upon dissolution or final liquida- 
tion of the corporation, after discharge or 
satisfaction of all outstanding obligations 
and liabilities, the remaining assets of the 
corporation may be distributed in accordance 
with the determination of the board of di- 
rectors of the corporation and in compliance 
with this Act, the bylaws of the corporation, 
and all other Federal and State laws appli- 
cable thereto. 


EXCLUSIVE RIGHT TO NAME, EMBLEMS, 
AND BADGES 

Sec. 16. The corporation shall have the sole 

and exclusive right to use the name “Pop 

Warner Little Scholars”, and to have and 


SEAL, 
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to use such emblems, seals, and badges as 
may be required in carrying out its program, 
Nothing in this section shall be construed to 
interfere or conflict with established or vested 
rights. 
RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec. 17. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 

this Act is expressly reserved. 


The list, presented by Mr. Scort, is as 
follows: 

Pop Warner Football is played in the fol- 
lowing Pennsylvania communities: 

Aliquippa, Aston Mills, Baden, Beaver, 
Beaver Falls, Berwyn, Bethlehem, Center 
Township, Center Valley, Chalfont, Chester, 
Clairton, Collegeville, Colmar, Colwyn, Con- 
shohocken, Conway, and Coopersburg. 

Darby, Donora, Downingtown, Easton, 
Elizabethtown, Elwood City, Ephrata, Feast- 
erville, Glenside, Huntingdon, Industry, Kop- 
pel, Lancaster, Langhorne, Lansdale, Laver- 
ock, Levittown, and Malvern. 

Media, Monaca, Mt. Joy, Nazareth, New 
Brighton, New Castle, N. Charleroi, Oak- 
hurst, Oreland, Paoli, Parker Ford, Pen Argyl, 
Penndel, Perkasie, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Pottstown, and Pughton. 

Quakertown, Reiglesville, Richboro, Ros- 
lyn, Souderton, Southampton, Springfield, 
Swarthmore, Trumbauersville, Upland, War- 
minster, Williamsport, Willow Grove, Wind 
Gap, Woxall, York, and Zionsville, 


S. 2562—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO DRUG FORMULARY 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD), I introduce for appro- 
riate reference, a bill to require the es- 
tablishment of drug formularies by 
States participating in federally assisted 
health programs. The purpose of this 
legislation is to encourage physicians to 
prescribe the most economical drugs 
which, in their professional judgment, 
best meet the needs of their patients who 
are beneficiaries of these Federal-State 
health programs. 

My bill would require each State to 
establish and file with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare a drug 
formulary that lists the most frequently 
prescribed drugs paid for under Federal- 
State matching fund programs. It would 
direct each State participating in these 
programs to establish a drug formulary 
committee, a majority of whose members 
would be required to be practicing mem- 
bers of the professions authorized to ren- 
der health services under these pro- 
grams. 

The drug formulary committee would 
recommend, for the approval of the State 
officer designated by the Governor, a list, 
by brand and generic name, of the drugs 
most frequently prescribed. This listing, 
or formulary, would also show the reim- 
bursement allowed to vendors to each 
listed drug, or would indicate the cost 
of each drug to the community pharma- 
cist. Costs would be shown in a manner 
to clearly reveal the comparative cost of 
all listed drugs which may be used for 
similar therapeutic purposes. 

My bill would require each State to 
distribute its drug formulary to all prac- 
tioners authorized to prescribe drugs un- 
der these programs. The drug formulary 
could be revised as often as is deemed 
desirable, but my bill would require re- 
vision at least once annually for each 
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State. At the State’s option, area formu- 
laries, covering different geographical 
portions of a State, or regional formu- 
laries serving the needs of several States, 
could be adopted. 

Although this legislation seeks to pro- 
mote economy in federally assisted wel- 
fare participation prescription drug pro- 
grams, I want to emphasize, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it would in no way undermine 
the quality of medical care adminis- 
tered to their beneficiaries. It would not 
force physicians to alter their practices 
in prescribing drugs for their patients; 
nor, would it require physicians to pre- 
scribe by brand name or generic name. 
Finally, this bill does not specify the 
amount of payment that is to be made for 
prescription drugs of the method of pric- 
ing to be employed. 

In short, my bill neither authorizes nor 
contemplates Federal interference with 
State prerogatives. While it would re- 
quire, as a condition of Federal match- 
ing, that each State file a drug formu- 
lary with the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, my proposal would 
reserve for each State the right to say 
which drugs would be covered, and what 
prices would be paid for these drugs. 

My Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
already has the type of drug formulary 
contemplated in the bill which I am 
introducing today. Practicing physicians, 
pharmacists, and administrators of the 
Commonwealth’s welfare program have 
acclaimed the formulary as a very help- 
ful instrument. The Pennsylvania drug 
formualry is not only helpful to those 
participating in these matching fund 
programs, but it is simple to operate and 
leads to economy in drug usage. Even 
though use of the formulary is volun- 
tary, 98 percent of the drugs listed in 
the formulary are prescribed for welfare 
patients by physicians. 

Practicing physicians and others con- 
cerned with Federal assisted Pennsyl- 
vania welfare programs have made them- 
selves available to serve on the State’s 
formulary committee. Since physicians 
comprise a majority of this committee, 
their practices and desires are given 
every consideration, thus resulting in a 
cooperative relationship between the 
physicians and the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare. A systematic listing of drugs 
in the Pennsylvania formulary has sub- 
stantially reduced the clerical efforts re- 
quired to audit and prepare invoices for 
payment. Before the formulary was es- 
tablished, 5 to 6 months often elapsed 
between the time a pharmacist rendered 
service and the time payment was re- 
ceived. This timelag has now been 
reduced to approximately 40 days, and I 
understand even this period could be 
cut in half with the use of automatic 
data processing, a step to which the 
Pennsylvania system readily lends itself. 

Pennsylvania’s pioneer drug formu- 
lary has achieved substantial economies 
without sacrificing quality in medica- 
tion. The Commonwealth’s drug costs 
declined by $1 million during the first 9 
months of the formulary’s use. During 
Pennsylvania’s fiscal year 1967-68, the 
average price of a prescription drug un- 
der the State’s program was lower than 
the national average. 

The State of Nebraska, which adopted 
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the Pennsylvania drug formulary last 
year, reported a similar experience with 
the average cost of a prescription drug 
under the Nebraska welfare program 
dropping from $5.10 to $3.60. 

Pennsylvania’s Department of Public 
Welfare has advised me that there is no 
undue administrative burden in estab- 
lishing and maintaining the formulary. 
A single pharmacist, spending about one- 
fifth of his time on the formulary, can 
do all that is currently required in order 
to keep it up to date. Moreover, the sim- 
plification of work may allow the assign- 
ment of a pharmacist already on the 
staff to complete this task, thus avoid- 
ing the need to hire any additional 
clerical help. 

I commend to the attention of Sena- 
tors and other interested parties this 
measure which I am introducing today. I 
am confident that with the knowledge 
derived from the drug formulary re- 
quired by my bill, doctors will prescribe 
the most economical drugs which, in 
their professional opinion, best meet the 
needs of their patients. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
at this point in the Recor, and that let- 
ters to me from the administrator of 
Pennsylvania’s drug formulary, and 


from the Nebraska Department of Pub- 
be printed immediately 


lic Welfare, 
thereafter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letters will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2562) to assist physicians 
and other professionals in prescribing 
drugs covered under Federal-State pro- 
grams, to provide for the preparation 
and distribution of State drug formu- 
laries, and to encourage economy in the 
prescribing and dispensing of prescrip- 
tion drugs, introduced by Mr. Scorr (for 
himself and Mr. HATFIELD), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, no 
Federal grant shall be made to defray any 
expenses incurred after December 31, 1970, 
by any State in providing prescription drugs 
to any person, under any Federal-State 
matching fund program which provides 
drugs to needy individuals, unless such 
State shall have prepared, published, and 
made available to the practitioners author- 
ized to prescribe drugs under such programs 
in such State, a drug formulary, with respect 
to which a certification shall have been made 
by the State officer designated by the Gov- 
ernor, to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to 
as the Secretary) as provided in section 2(a). 

Sec. 2. (a) The certification referred to in 
the preceding section means a certification by 
a State officer designated by the Governor 
certifying that— 

(1) such formulary was prepared by, and 
the contents thereof were approved by, a 
competent formulary committee, the mem- 
bership of which included individuals having 
expertise in the rendering of professional 
services under, or in the administration of, 
State-Federal financed health programs, and 
@ majority of the members of which were 
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practicing members of the professions au- 
thorized to render professional services under 
such programs; 

(2) such formulary contains a listing by 
generic and brand names of the drugs which 
are most frequently prescribed and approved 
by the formulary committee in the State for 
needy individuals receiving drugs under State 
programs in which Federal financial partici- 
pation is authorized. 

(3) such formulary indicates, with respect 
to each drug listed therein, (i) the maximum 
reimbursement which will be paid (under 
State programs in which there is Federal 
financial participation) to vendors for each 
listed product or (ii) the usual cost thereof 
when obtained by community pharmacists in 
usual quantities from the most frequently 
used source of supply for such drug, or (ili) 
a cost index or a ratio of drug costs (to com- 
munity pharmacists) which clearly indicates 
the degree of cost variations existing between 
listed drugs used for comparable therapeutic 

poses; 

(4) adequate provision has been made by 
the State for the distribution of copies of 
such formulary and revisions thereto among 
physicians and other appropriate Individuals 
in the State; 

(5) such formulary will be revised from 
time to time (but not less than once each 
twelve months) so as to include therein new 
drugs approved for inclusion and to reflect 
current information as to drug costs; and 

(6) the State has made adequate provision 
for appeal from the decision of the formulary 
committee by any party at interest as to the 
inclusion or exclusion of any generic or 
branded product in the formulary. 

(b) If the State deems the same to be de- 
sirable, it may submit to the Secretary a 
separate formulary for any particular area of 
the State, which formulary shall be subject to 
the same certification requirements as those 
set forth in subsection (a). 

Sec. 8. No certification with respect to a 
drug formulary of any State shall be effective 
until a copy of such formulary shall have 
been filed with the Secretary. Any certifica- 
tion with respect to a drug formulary shall 
cease to be in effect if, within a reasonable 
time after any revision or modification of, or 
addition to, such drug formulary, a copy of 
such drug formulary which contains such re- 
vision, modification, or addition is not filed 
with the Secretary. 

Sec. 4. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) the term “generic name”, when used in 
connection with any drug, means the “estab- 
lished name” of such drug as that term is de- 
fined in section 502(e) of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and 

(b) the term “brand name”, when used in 
connection with any drug or drug product, 
means any name or term or a combination 
of these (including a trademark or a pro- 
prietary name) which serves clearly to iden- 
tify such drug or drug product as the product 
of a particular manufacturer, packager, or 
distributor. 


The letters, presented by Mr. Scort, 
are as follows: 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Harrisburg, Pa., May 22, 1969. 
Hon. HUGH SCOTT, 
U.S. Senate, Committee on the Judiciary, Old 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Scorr: This is in reply to 
your letter of May 5, 1969, regarding the 
Pennsylvania Formulary System. The re- 
marks of Senators Javits, Scott and Hatfield 
as published in the Congressional] Record are 
accurate and suitable descriptions of the 
Drug Formulary System. 

On October 18, 1965, the Department of 
Public Welfare of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania launched a program to study 
drugs and systems being used in the Medical 
Assistance program. The results of this study 
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indicated an antiquated system of admin- 
istration with little or no controls on quality 
medications, utilization of the program or 
payment to vendors. 

It was interesting to learn that the num- 
ber of drugs being used on the Welfare pro- 
gram was relatively small, in fact, approxi- 
mately 1,300 drugs represented the total 
program. The following recommendations 
were made and accepted. 

(1) That a controlled list of drugs be com- 
piled and presented as a formulary which 
would guarantee quality medication. 

(2) Establish a sound effective adminis- 
tration in the Department’s pharmaceutical 
program. 

(3) Speed up payments to vendors by by- 
passing the County Office and forwarding 
invoices directly into State Office. This tran- 
sition to a direct submission program was 
implemented on January 1, 1968, and it is 
unfortunate in that our manual audit sec- 
tion received, during the month of Janu- 
ary 1968, the total submissions for the month 
of December 1967, the month of January 
1968, plus a one to three month backlog 
from the County Office. It was because of 
this tremendous number of invoices that the 
Department got behind in payment. In fact, 
it took almost eight months to work out of 
the massive paper. However, as a general 
rule the delay was no greater than that 
which existed on the old system. 

(4) Establish and update vendors’ prices 
for drugs. 

(5) To design a system to be adaptable 
to electronic data processing. 

Shortly after this approach was accepted 
a Formulary Committee was formed which 
was chaired by the Welfare Department’s 
pharmacists responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Drug Formulary. The Committee 
was made up of a physician from each of 
the major specialties in the field of medicine, 
a dental consultant, retail pharmacists, hos- 
pital pharmacists, and a pharmacologist. The 
selection of this Committee was made with 
the geographical location of each member as 
& requisite to a program representing the 
entire Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 

The Medical Care Advisory Committee as- 
signed certain professional members of the 
Medical Advisory Committee to serve on this 
Formulary Committee without pay. The re- 
maining members, selected geographically, 
were asked to serve under a contract in which 
a stipend of $35.00 per day and expenses were 
paid. This Committee screened approxi- 
mately 40,000 drugs including those drugs 
that were currently being used on the pro- 
gram. As a result, the present formulary is 
made up of drugs that were most frequently 
used in the Welfare program. The excep- 
tions were drugs of questionable quality and 
unethical marketing in nature. The program 
was put into effect July 1, 1966, without 
coercion and it is known now that because 
this system did not contradict the distribu- 
tion system in the community nor the physi- 
clan's prerogative, and include the most com- 
monly prescribed drugs, it was accepted 
without question. 

It is interesting to note that even though 
the formulary is still on a guideline basis 
the physicians’ use of drugs currently rep- 
resents almost 98 per cent of those drugs in 
the formulary. 

Our present system updates the formulary 
three times a year, and on the fourth quar- 
ter, a complete revision is compiled. The up- 
dating of the current formulary requires 
about two days’ labor of a pharmacist and 
a clerical person. The revision requires ap- 
proximately two weeks and by the same per- 
sonnel, Currently, as we update or compile a 
revision, a master printer’s copy is forwarded 
to each State which is using this program. 
We have found that the pricing, which is a 
medical approach between direct and whole- 
sale purchasing, is a valid one in most States 
east of the Rockies. Therefore, the forward- 
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ing of such printer's copies represents a sav- 
ings of updating and revisions to that State, 

When we published the formulary we pur- 
chased a binder for approximately 60 cents. 
The 240 pages consisting of composition and 
printing plus the index tabs cost approxi- 
mately 70 cents, so that the over-all cost of 
the formulary was approximately $1.30. We 
distributed this to approximately 12,000 pro- 
fessional people and institutions such as: 

(1) Physicians 

(2) Pharmacies 

(3) Hospital Pharmacies 

(4) Hospital Clinics 

In addition to the above we sold the 
formulary to non-participants such as nurs- 
ing homes, drug firms, etc., for $8.00 plus 6 
per cent sales tax. Annual updating and the 
revision cost $3.00 on a renewal basis only. 

At the date of the implementation of this 
program, we also implemented a utilization 
review and disposition program. This is a 
program whereby the hospital inpatient, 
physician, nursing home, pharmacy, out- 
patient clinic, and dentist were incorporated 
into a program of invoice review. We set up 
an administrative mechanism and source of 
complaint originating first in our Medical 
Audit Section in which they were to forward 
invoices to this review section based upon 
certain fiscal and professional norms such 
as dollar and professional utilization of the 
program as defined by over-, under-, and 
misutilization, In addition to this complaint 
source, we were able to establish a mecha- 
nism whereby drug salesmen, providers of 
service, and the County Office personnel, etc., 
would identify unusual procedures which oc- 
cur in the field. It is the responsibility of 
these people to direct such complaints to the 
attention of the utilization review section. To 
this program we added field investigators 
which we refer to as Medical Program Repre- 
sentatives. It is their responsibility to docu- 
ment and dispose of such cases administra- 
tively by means of disbarment from the 
program, restitution and if necessary, prose- 
cution in the Courts. 

This program is exceptionally successful, 
as the amount recovered by the Department 
is many times greater than the cost of the 
entire operation. 

In addition to the above function we have 
established a master professional vendor list 
of professional people.’ To each provider of 
service we have assigned a contract number 
for easy identification. It is through this 
master vendor file that we have been able 
to identify for the first time instances of 
billing for professional] services by unlicensed 
professional vendors. 

Incidentally, this vendor system is also on 
the computer which is also updated daily so 
that when we wish to distribute manual or 
drug formulary material by mail, the com- 
puter supplies us with the vendor's name 
reproduced on gummed labels. 

The next major function is in the field of 
drug control, Currently there are three phar- 
macists on our staff that in addition to other 
responsibilities, are preparing drug specifica- 
tions in cooperation with the Defense Depart- 
ment and other agencies of Federal and State 
Government. 

This drug specification is a very sophisti- 
cated document unlike any available today. 
It attempts to spell out quality by the deter- 
mination of the condition under which a 
product is made as well as the actual for- 
mulation and quality control of the drug. 
This specification will, in the near future, be 
the criteria for the acceptance of a drug to be 
listed in the formulary. 

I am attaching to this letter a letter di- 
rected to Doctor Neer in Health, Education, 
and Welfare in Washington, D.C., by the 
Nebraska Department of Public Welfare. 
Prior to the date of implementing the Penn- 
sylvania Formulary System, the average price 
of a prescription on the Welfare program in 
Nebraska was approximately $5.10. By adopt- 
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ing this system and its administrative con- 
trols, the average price of prescriptions fell 
to approximately $3.60. 

In addition to the above the results of the 
first nine months of operation under the for- 
mulatory system in Pennsylvania showed a 
15.9 per cent ($1,058,948.82) decrease in drug 
expenditures which was in contradiction to 
the national trend at that time. Admittedly, 
this downward trend came as a surprise to 
the Department as compared to the position 
of maintaining the current fiscal situation 
while identifying a quality medication. 
Nevertheless, the drug program is still some- 
what misunderstood in that few seem to 
grasp that a complete system is involved and 
not just a catalogue of drugs. 

The following table represents the number 
of prescriptions and total expenditures. It 
should be noted that the average price of a 
prescription remains far below national 
averages, 


Nuntber of 
prescriptions Dollar amount 


Fiscal year 


2,500; 839 
2,934, 164 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania early 
in 1966 recognized that the generic brand 
mame controversy which had been on a 
merry-go-round since the Kefauver hearings, 
was but a myth. The Formulary Committee 
recognized that there were good brand name 
drugs and there were very poor quality brand 
name drugs. And conversely that there were 
good generic drugs as well as very poor 
generic drugs, and further that there was a 
definite cost factor existing between good 
and poor drugs which was more implicit than 
that which existed between brand and 
generic name drugs. The answer to the prob- 
lem was resolved by the necessity to deter- 
mine the difference between a good quality 
medication and one that did not come up to 
such specifications. It is upon this philosophy 
that the Pennsylvania Formulary System 
is based. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM G. SHOEMAKER, 
Acting Director, Bureau of Medical Pol- 
icies and Standards. 
NEBRASKA DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Lincoln, August 14, 1968. 
Dr. BRADLEY P, NEER, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. NEER: Reference is made to your 
telephone conversation of August 13, 1968, 
with Mr. Harold Strode of this Department 
regarding a report of what has happened in 
our drug program since your visit here. 

Following are your recommendations and 
our comments concerning action taken: 

Recommendation: The State Welfare De- 
partment should completely staff its medi- 
cal unit, The pharmacist consultant should be 
put on a full time basis. While the pharmacist 
should be available for consultation to the 
medical processing and auditing unit, we 
suggest he report directly to the director of 
the Medical Services Division and have major 
responsibility for the continuing develop- 
ment, implementation, evaluation, and pe- 
riodic revision of the pharmaceutical services 
plan. This includes maintaining a close lial- 
son with State and local pharmaceutical as- 
sociations and representation at conferences 
and committees dealing with various seg- 
ments of pharmacy. 

Action Taken: Action is being taken to 
staff completely our medical unit. A Psy- 
chiatrist has been employed on a part-time 
basis to provide three full days of consulta- 
tion per month. An interview has just been 
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completed with a qualified psychiatric so- 
cial worker and we hope to add this person to 
the staff shortly. The part-time pharmacist 
was placed on a full-time status June 17, 
1968, and is directly responsible to the Chief 
of the Medical Services Division. He has been 
most active since that time in explaining our 
drug program to local professional associa- 
tions and representing this Department at 
conferences and committees dealing with va- 
rious segments of pharmacy, in addition to 
compiling the necessary data for the publica- 
tion of our Official Drug Pricing Guide. 

Recommendation: The State Welfare De- 
partment should strive to streamline process- 
ing of provider’s claims through by-passing 
unnecessary handling at the county level. 

Action Taken: We believe legislation is 
necessary to eliminate the current approval 
of medical claims at the county level. Legis- 
lative revisions are under consideration for 
the next session of the legislature. 

Recommendation: Develop an approved 
drug listing of those items determined neces- 
sary by appropriate medical advisory com- 
mittees. This list may then be used as a guide 
for authorized providers in prescribing, dis- 
pensing, and pricing. The necessary built-in 
controls for refills, quantity or dollar limita- 
tions should be simultaneously developed 
and made known to all providers of medical 
services and care. 

Action Taken: Enclosed is a copy of the 
Nebraska Department of Public Welfare Offi- 
cial Drug Pricing Guide which was placed in 
effect August 1, 1968. This publication was 
distributed to all Physicians and Pharmacists 
in the State who are providers of medical 
services and care as well as to other appro- 
priate personnel such as hospital pharma- 
cists, clinic pharmacists, and welfare person- 
nel at the county level. We are reimbursing 
all vendors for public welfare patients for 
medicines in this manner. Legend or pre- 
scription medicines at the rate of acquisition 
cost plus $1.75 dispensing fee. Non-legend or 
over-the-counter items at the rate of cost 
Plus 3344 % mark-up. 

Recommendation: The State should fur- 
nish printed instructions and necessary 
forms to the various providers with a mini- 
mum of “form filing” but adequate to pro- 
vide all required data for evaluation, utiliza- 
tion, and certification of services and care 
provided. 

Action Taken: Enclosed is a copy of the 
new Form DM-10F which will serve as the 
only form required from initiation by the 
Physician to payment to the vendors for 
services rendered. Instructions regarding the 
form are included in the Official Drug Pricing 
Guide. 

Recommendation: The State should em- 
ploy a field investigator to review and inspect 
those providers or recipients who exhibited 
abnormal patterns of utilization. 

Action Taken: A full-time field investi- 
gator was employed May 6, 1968, to review 
and inspect those providers or recipients who 
exhibit abnormal patterns of utilization. He 
is eminently qualified because of his law en- 
forcement background of twenty years’ expe- 
rience as a sheriff in the State of Nebraska. 
Mr. Tobiassen was given intensive training 
for a period of two weeks by the investigative 
staff of the State of Pennsylvania, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. We feel the work 
that Mr. Tobiassen has done in the short 
time he has been on our staff is probably the 
most significant factor in lowering our pre- 
scription prices to their present level. Several 
problems of over-utilization have come to 
our attention and the welfare patients guilty 
of these offenses are healthier by far than 
they have been in recent years. Nebraska’s 
average prescription cost for welfare prescrip- 
tions prior to the implementation of our in- 
vestigative processes was $5.10 and has since 
been reduced to $4.36. Specific cases in the 
investigators files are of a hospital’s monthly 
billing being cut $4,500, because of improper 
charging and billing processes. Also, a pri- 
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vately owned retail pharmacy had their 
monthly statement cut from $1,700, to $1,250. 
These are but two examples of the many 
circumventions we have uncovered which for- 
tunately are the exception rather than the 
rule. 

Recommendation: The Medical and Proc- 
essing Unit should develop programs in con- 
junction with the State’s Data Processing 
Section to provide adequate data for evalua- 
tion. This would include vendor profiles, 
recipient profiles, etc. 

Action Taken: Programs have been devel- 
oped to provide adequate data for evaluation. 
Enclosed is one example (Drug Cost Index) of 
such a program. Others already developed are 
Drug Utilization Index, Vendor Cost Index, 
and Vendor Drug Utilization Profile. Others 
are in the development stage. Mr. Harold 
Strode’s research and data have been com- 
piled and the amazing accumulation of data 
has been made available to your office on a 
monthly basis. This data aids our office 
specifically in the study of pricing by the 
dispensing doctor and druggist and will also 
be the basis of the quarterly updating of our 
“Official Drug Pricing Guide.” 

Recommendation: The State should make 
better use of the Medical Advisory Commit- 
tee as described in “The Role of the State 
Medical Advisory Committees in Medicaid 
(Title XIX).” Copies have been provided to 
the State Welfare Department. 

Action Taken: Action is underway to re- 
vitalize our committee and to propose the 
establishment of several sub-committees with 
whom we could work on a day-to-day basis. 
Sub-committees were used in our new drug 
program. 

Recommendation: All instructions should 
be properly disseminated to those concerned. 
Follow-up by the State should be made to 
counties in coordinated efforts with State 
and County personnel, 

Action Taken: All necessary instructions 
are disseminated to appropriate personnel by 
means of memoranda and the Nebraska State 
Plan and Manual. Responsible personnel visit 
counties for discussion of problems and 
coordination. 

Although there has not been time since our 
drug program was placed into effect to offer 
such of an evaluation, we believe it has been 
fairly well accepted by the great majority of 
the professional personnel. A few of the ven- 
dors were not exactly happy with the dis- 
pensing fee and a very few of our Physicians 
were displeased with the change, per se; how- 
ever, the vast majority have accepted it with- 
out comment. 

Our sincere and special thanks to your 
committee and the State of Pennsylvania 
for the invaluable aid given us in helping 
our staff develop these positive and forward 
steps in the proper and efficient administra- 
tion of our Title XIX program. 

Sincerely, 
H. W. ROGERS, 
Director, Department of Public Welfare. 


S. 2563—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO PROPOSED AMEND- 
MENT OF FEDERAL PROPERTY 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
ACT WITH RESPECT TO DISPOSAL 
OF SURPLUS URBAN REAL PROP- 
ERTY 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on June 26, 
1969, I advised my colleagues that I was 
drafting an amendment to section 203 
of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, to permit the 
disposal of surplus urban real property 
to public housing agencies for use for 
public housing purposes. 

As I explained at that time, I have 
long been concerned about the surplus 
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property disposal program. I believe we 
need a fresh look at the act and an ex- 
amination of the purposes for which sur- 
plus Federal land may be acquired by 
States and their political subdivisions at 
discounted prices. 

First of all, we should analyze in the 
light of today’s needs, the purposes for 
which such land may be acquired at re- 
duced or no cost. Much as we may 
revere historic monuments, my view 
would be that a no less worthy purpose 
would be to permit cities to acquire sur- 
plus Federal real property for public 
housing. 

Mayor Jerome P. Cavanagh, of Detroit, 
called my attention to the following sit- 
uation: after the Detroit riots, the city 
was authorized to use certain of the old 
Fort Wayne military post for temporary 
housing. The Federal Surplus Property 
Division has now told the city that it 
must plan to vacate unless it wants to 
buy or lease the housing. Either purchase 
or lease would be at full market value, 
according to GSA. 

The mayor suggested, and I agree, that 
if, in fact, the Federal Surplus Property 
Act does not include housing as one of 
the purposes for which a municipality 
would be eligible to purchase at less than 
market value, an amendment to the act 
should be sought which would include 
public housing. 

Accordingly, I am today introducing 
such a proposed amendment. I note that 
the Senate Government Operations Com- 
mittee’s Ad Hoc Subcommittee on Sur- 
plus Property is meeting July 9 and 10 on 
a number of bills amending this act, and I 
would hope that this amendment could 
receive consideration, along with the 
other bills before the subcommittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2563) to amend section 203 
of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949 to permit the 
disposal of surplus urban real property to 
public housing agencies for use for pub- 
lic housing purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Hart, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


S. 2564 AND S. 2565—INTRODUCTION 
OF BILLS AUTHORIZING THE AC- 
QUISITION OF THE INHOLDINGS 
IN THE EVERGLADES NATIONAL 
PARK, FLA. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing two bills to authorize 
the acquisition of the inholdings in the 
Everglades National Park, Fla. Having 
spearheaded the establishment of the 
park when I was.Governor, and negoti- 
ated with the Department of the Interior 
the agreement for the ultimate setting 
up of the park, and as Governor signed 
the first deed conveying State lands for 
ultimate inclusion in the park, I am very 
deeply interested in seeing that the pri- 
vate holdings within the park bound- 
aries are acquired. 

Since coming to the Senate I have 
introduced various bills relating to the 
park, and in 1957 I introduced a bill, co- 
sponsored by Senator SMATHERS, to final- 
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ize the boundaries of the park by author- 
izing the Secretary of the Interior to ac- 
quire the inholdings therein, and pro- 
viding for further transfer of certain 
lands by the State and Federal Govern- 
ment, and providing for the acceptance 
of substantial other lands to add to the 
park in the vicinity of Everglades City 
and the Ten Thousand Islands. This 
legislation was enacted into Public Law 
85-482 dated July 2, 1958, but due to 
committee action, the authorization was 
limited to $2 million for acquisition of the 
inholdings to match the $2 million which 
the State had already given, in addition 
to its gift of some 850,000 acres of land 
and water. 

Up to 1965 efforts to obtain appropria- 
tions for the acquisition of the inhold- 
ings in the park were to no avail even 
though a budget request was submitted. 
In fiscal year 1965, however, $452,000 was 
included in the supplemental bill to 
purchase 4,420 acres. Subsequently, ad- 
ditional appropriations were made up to 
the legal authority of $2 million. 

Mr. President, the limitation on au- 
thorization contained in Public Law 85- 
482 and the consistent refusal of Con- 
gress to fulfill the Government’s respon- 
sibility to acquire the private inholdings 
results in the fact that there still re- 
mains some 74,638 acres yet to be ac- 
soni: at an estimated cost of $20 mil- 

on. 

Mr. President, with all the emphasis 
being placed on the assurance of an ade- 
quate water supply to the park, and let 
me say I am in accord with the furnish- 
ing of such water supply, I believe it is 
incumbent upon the Government to live 
up to its agreement and to complete the 
acquisition of the inholdings in the park, 
which has been pending for a great num- 
ber of years. 

Mr. President, I introduce a bill au- 
thorizing the appropriation of $1 mil- 
lion for the acquisition of 6,640 acres of 
land, known as the Flagler tract, in the 
Hole in the Donut section of the park, 
and ask that it be received and immedi- 
ately referred to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. President, I also introduce a bill 
authorizing an appropriation of $10 mil- 
lion for the acquisition of the remaining 
private inholdings in the park of some 
67,998 acres of land and ask that it be 
received and referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

For clarification, Mr. President, I have 
submitted two bills since there is an 
emergency need for the acquisition of 
the 6,640 acres of land contained in the 
first bill I have offered as the Depart- 
ment of the Interior currently has an 
option on the acreage that will expire 
prior to the end of the year. And while 
it is of great importance that all of the 
remaining acreage be acquired, and the 
sooner such acquisition is accomplished 
the less likely it is that the cost of ac- 
quisition will be increased, the emergency 
situation applicable to the Flagler tract 
does not apply with regard to other ac- 
quisitions, although the private owners 
have been waiting for years for the Gov- 
ernment to fulfill its obligation. 

Mr. President, I might also add that it 
is my understanding that the funds pro- 
vided by Public Law 90-401, to amend 
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title I of the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Act of 1965, and for other purposes, 
could be used for the acquisition of the 
inholdings in the park provided that the 
authorization had been enacted. Al- 
though I understand informally that 
funds of the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Act for the next fiscal year have 
already been committed, I am hopeful 
that, by affirmative action on the bills 
I have just sent to the desk, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior will be able to 
rearrange priorities to expedite the long 
overdue acquisition of the inholdings in 
the park. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bills (S. 2564) to amend the act 
fixing the boundary of Everglades Na- 
tional Park, Fla., and authorizing 
the acquisition of land therein, in 
order to authorize an additional amount 
for the acquisition of certain lands for 
such park; and (S. 2565) to amend the 
act fixing the boundary of Everglades 
National Park, Fla., and authorizing the 
acquisition of land therein, in order to 
increase the authorization for such ac- 
quisitions, introduced by Mr. HOLLAND, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


S. 2568—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
ALLEVIATING THE BORDER COM- 
MUTER LABOR PROBLEM 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, so as to make it an 
unfair labor practice for an employer to 
employ any alien unlawfully present in 
the United States, or to employ aliens 
whose principal dwelling places are in 
a foreign country during a labor dis- 
pute. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, 
I am acutely aware of the adverse social 
and economic impact caused by commut- 
ers who cross the U.S.-Mexican border 
to work in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California. Recent hearings by the 
Migratory Labor Subcommittee revealed 
the severity of this problem. 

The commuters I refer to are workers, 
predominantly from Mexico, that gain 
entry into the United States for a day, 
or a week, or a month or more, by dis- 
playing either a form I-151—permanent 
alien registration card—commonly re- 
ferred to as a green card—or a certificate 
showing a U.S. birthplace, or a temporary 
3-day visa—white card—or a baptismal 
certificate. Large numbers of illegal en- 
trants also come across the border to 
work in the United States. 

The ready availability of workers along 
the border areas has contributed to the 
depression of living and working condi- 
tions in the United States and Mexico, 
and has created a situation resembling 
our 1930’s depression economy. Illustra- 
tive of the commuter’s adverse impact on 
our economy are the following data: 90 
percent of commuters are in eight border 
areas from Texas, Arizona, and Califor- 
nia; unemployment in Texas border cities 
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is almost 95 percent greater than in 
Texas interior cities; alien commuters 
work most often in the lowest skilled, 
most menial and lowest paid jobs; wages 
for seasonal farmwork in Texas border 
areas are over 30 percent less than in the 
rest of the State; firms that employ com- 
muters tend to pay lower wages than 
firms that employ only J.S. residents and 
tend to pay lower wages than are paid 
U.S. residents for the same work; wage 
rates paid to commuters are often less 
than what unemployed U.S. residents say 
they are able to accept; California farm 
wage rates are lowest in the border areas 
where the bulk of the farm labor force is 
composed of commuters; commuters con- 
stitute about 85 percent of the farmwork 
force in California Imperial Valley, 
where unemployment in 1966 was 10 per- 
cent of the labor force, twice the average 
rate for the entire State. Furthermore, 
an adverse impact on the Mexican econ- 
omy is created by the introduction of 
U.S. dollars. 

Another major adverse effect is that 
community and union organization ef- 
forts are rendered difficult and often in- 
effective due to the ready availability of 
workers at such low wages and poor liv- 
ing conditions. By permitting commuters 
to work indiscriminately in our economy 
and then take their wages back to the 
low-cost, low-wage Mexican economy, 
living and wage standards of US. citi- 
zens are undermined, decent job oppor- 
tunities are damaged, and there is an 
impact throughout our entire Nation. 
The economic depression no doubt causes 
U.S. citizens to migrate north, and to our 
cities, in a desperate search for work. 
Commuters too often have little or no 
stake in the resolution of domestic labor 
disputes or in a sustained effort to im- 
prove living conditions. They simply re- 
turn to the Mexican economy with their 
earnings. It is widely recognized that 
commuters are used as strikebreakers 
during labor organizing efforts to obtain 
collective bargaining agreements in Cali- 
fornia and Texas. It has been reliably 
estimated that 40 percent of the work- 
ers at 24 struck grape ranches in the 
California area in 1968 were Mexican na- 
tional green-card holders. 

This situation has a particular impact 
on the migrant and seasonal farmwork- 
er who is powerless to affect his own 
unemployment and underemployment, 
powerless to fight job displacement, and 
powerless in union or community organi- 
zation efforts to improve his living and 
working conditions. 

A proposal that is designed to alleviate 
some aspects of the commuter problem is 
contained in a bill which I am introduc- 
ing today. The proposal would add a new 
section 8(a)(6) to the National Labor 
Relations Act making it an unfair labor 
practice for an employer to hire any alien 
unlawfully present in the United States, 
or for an employer to hire during a labor 
dispute as replacements for a regular em- 
ployee, any person lawfully admitted to 
the United States whose permanent resi- 
dence is in a country contiguous to the 
United States. It is further proposed 
that the present section 10(1) of the 
NLRA be amended to provide manda- 
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tory and speedy injunctions for viola- 
tions of the proposed new section 8(a) 
(6). The proposal contemplates coverage 
of the agriculture industry even if leg- 
islative proposals—such as S. 8—to re- 
move the exclusion of agriculture em- 
ployees are not enacted. 

Other proposals relating to the border 
commuter labor problem are already 
under consideration. Today Congress- 
man FRANK THOMPSON, of New Jersey, is 
introducing a bill similar to the bill I 
now am introducing, and hearings are 
scheduled on his bill for next week. Sen- 
ator Epwarp KENNEDY has introduced 
another bill (S. 1694), which I am co- 
sponsoring, that would amend our Immi- 
gration and Naturalization laws by re- 
fining the commuter labor system. I un- 
derstand that the Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee, which has legislative jurisdiction, 
and on which Senator KENNEDY serves, 
will soon be holding hearings on that bill. 
There are companion bills to the KEN- 
NEDY bill on the House side. I do hope 
that hearings, in addition to the inves- 
tigative hearings already conducted by 
the Migratory Labor Subcommittee, can 
be held soon on my proposal today. 

The investigative hearings held by the 
Migratory Labor Subcommittee on May 
28 and 29, 1969, confirmed the fact that 
the border commuter labor problem is 
quite complicated and difficult to define. 
It is not subject to easy solution. One 
matter is certain, however, and it is that 
the best way to cure the problems of 
poverty, low wages, and deplorable liv- 
ing conditions along our Southwestern 
border communities is to remove the bar- 
riers that stand in front of human be- 
ings who are trying to gain their fair 
share of the American dream that has 
been denied them for so long. A major 
hurdle to strong, effective, self-help 
union and community organization is 
the continuation of the commuter sys- 
tem as we know it today. My bill will 
hopefully eliminate at least one aspect of 
the problem by making it an unfair Labor 
practice under the NLRA for employers 
to hire illegal entrants and commuter 
strikebreakers. I am open to further sug- 
gestions to alleviating the problem from 
my colleagues and interested parties. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2568) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
so as to make it an unfair labor practice 
for an employer to employ any alien un- 
lawfully present in the United States, or 
to employ aliens whose principal dwell- 
ing places are in a foreign country dur- 
ing a labor dispute, introduced by Mr. 
MONDALE, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2568 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
8(a) and section 10(1) of the National Labor 
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Relations Act, as amended, are amended as 
follows: 

SECTION 1. Add a new paragraph to section 
8(a) to read as follows: 

“(6) to employ any alien unlawfully pres- 
ent in the United States; or to hire during 
a labor dispute as replacements for a person 
or persons ordinarily employed by such em- 
ployer any alien lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence whose 
principal, actual dwelling place is in a for- 
eign country contiguous to the United 
States; Provided that this section 8(a) (6) 
shall apply to any employer, whether or not 
he employs ‘employees’ as defined in sec- 
tion 2(3).” 

Sec. 2. Amend the first sentence of section 
10(1) of the National Labor Relations Act 
by adding the words “or section 8(a) (6),” 
after "or section 8(b) (7),”. 


S. 2569—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AMEND THE BANK HOLDING 
COMPANY ACT OF 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
bill which the senior Senator from Utah 
and I introduce today, by request, deals 
with a banking matter in the District 
of Columbia which we feel needs con- 
sideration. We introduce this bill so that 
the issue may be given attention and 
the matter can be given a forum. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in full in 
the Record, and I also ask unanimous 
consent that a summary of the proposed 
legislation be printed in the RECORD 
following the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and summary will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2569) to amend section 
3(d) of the Bank Holding Company Act 
of 1956, introduced by Mr. SPARKMAN 
(for himself and Mr. BENNETT), by re- 
quest, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2569 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3(d) of the Bank Holding Company Act of 
1956 (12 U.S.C. 1842(d)) is amended by 
deleting the period at the end of the first 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “: Provided, That the foregoing 
prohibition shall not be applicable in the 
case of any bank holding company if (1) the 
operations of such bank holding company’s 
banking subsidiaries were principally con- 
ducted in the District of Columbia on the 
effective date of this proviso, or on the date 
on which such company became a bank hold- 
ing company, whichever is later, and the 
additional bank the assets or shares of which, 
or other interest in which, is to be acquired 
is located in the National Capital region, as 
defined in section 103(a) of the National 
Capital Transportation Act of 1960 (40 
U.S.C. 652(a)), or (2) the operations of such 
bank holding company’s banking subsidiaries 
were principally conducted in a State con- 
tiguous to the District of Columbia on such 
effective date, or on the date on which such 
company became a bank holding company, 
whichever is later, and the additional bank 
the assets or shares of which, or other interest 
in which, is to be acquired is located in the 
District of Columbia.” 


The summary of the bill, presented by 
Mr. SPARKMAN, is as follows: 
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BANK HOLDING COMPANIES IN THE NATIONAL 
CAPITAL REGION: SUMMARY OF PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION 


Under the existing provisions of the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956, a registered 
bank holding company must obtain the 
approval of the Federal Reserve Board before 
acquiring control of any bank, and the 
Board is prohibited from granting its ap- 
proval where the acquisition would cross 
a State line—that is, where a holding com- 
pany has subsidiary banks in one State and 
seeks to acquire a bank in another State. 
This State-line limitation is contained in 
section 3(d) of the 1956 Act. 

Because this restriction has given rise to 
special difficulties in the metropolitan area 
of Washington, D.C., the attached bill would 
modify section 3(d) with respect to the 
Washington metropolitan area, The bill would 
add a proviso to section 3(d) permitting the 
Board to approve a bank acquisition across 
a State line only in the following two spe- 
cific circumstances: 

(1) Where the holding company is based 
in the District of Columbia (that is, where its 
banking subsidiaries are principally located 
in D.C.), the Board could approve the com- 
pany’s acquisition of a bank located in the 
immediate suburban areas of Maryland and 
Virginia,* 

(2) Where the holding company is based 
anywhere in the States of Maryland or Vir- 
ginia, the Board could approve the com- 
pany’s acquisition of a bank located in the 
District of Columbia. 

This amendment is intended to make it 
possible for individual banks in Washing- 
ton to become affiliated, through registered 
holding companies, with banks in Maryland 
and Virginia, in order to improve banking 
services and increase banking competition 
throughout the area. A D.C.-based bank 
holding company could acquire banks only 
in the immediate suburbs of Washington, 
although a holding company based anywhere 
in Maryland or Virginia could acquire a D.C, 
bank. 

The bill would not alter Federal or State 
law in any other way. Thus, for example: 

(a) The bill would not reduce or alter the 
existing authority of Maryland and Virginia 
over the establishment of State-chartered 
banks and branches within their jurisdic- 
tions. It would not permit any D.C, or other 
out-of-state bank to come into Maryland 
or Virginia and establish branches there. 
Just as at present, new banks or branches 
could be established only with the approval 
of the State banking authorities, in the case 
of State-chartered banks, or the Comptroller 
of the Currency, in the case of National 
banks. 

(b) The bill would not reduce or alter 
the existing authority of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia banking agencies to examine and su- 
pervise State-chartered banks within their 
jurisdictions. Thus, a State-chartered bank 
acquired by a holding company under this 


1 Specifically, the acquired bank would have 
to be located in “the National Capital re- 
gion,” which has been defined in several 
other Federal statutes as follows: 

“National Capital region” means the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties in the State of Maryland, 


Arlington, Fairfax, Loudoun, and Prince 
William Counties and the cities of Alexan- 
dria and Falls Church in the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, and all other cities now or here- 
after existing in Maryland or Virginia within 
the geographic area bounded by the outer 
boundaries of the combined area of said 
counties and cities. 

United States Code, title 40, section 652(a). 

The definition quoted is from section 103 
of the National Capital Transportation Act 
of 1960, although other statutes also define 
the National Capital Region as encompassing 
the same area. 
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proposed legislation would retain its sep- 
arate identity and continue to be subject to 
supervision and examination by State au- 
thorities. Similarly, the bill would not au- 
thorize the merger of Maryland or Virginia 
banks with District banks. 

(c) The bill would not alter the legality 
of bank holding companies in Maryland or 
Virginia, since the formation of bank hold- 
ing companies currently is permitted by the 
law of both States. 

(d) The bill would not alter the standards 
or requirements for Federal Reserve Board 
approval of an acquisition, except for the 
specific modification of the State line re- 
striction described above. Under the exist- 
ing provisions of the Bank Holding Company 
Act, the Board would be required to seek the 
views of the appropriate State banking 
agency on any proposed acquisition of a 
State-chartered bank. If the State agency 
disapproved of the acquisition, the Board 
would have to hold a full hearing on the mat- 
ter, and its decision would be subject to 
review in the courts. Moreover, the Board is 
required to give heavy weight to the com- 
petitive considerations involyed in any pro- 
posed acquisition, and to notify the Attorney 
General of every application the Board re- 
ceives, so that the Justice Department’s 
Antitrust Division may present its views and 
have an opportunity to challenge the acquisi- 
tion under the antitrust laws. 

(e) The bill would not alter the super- 
visory powers of the Federal Reserve Board 
over registered bank holding companies. A 
holding company formed pursuant to this 
bill would be subject to the same strict regu- 
lation as now provided under the 1956 Act 
for all other registered bank holding 
companies. 

(f) The bill would not affect the current 
controversy concerning “one-bank holding 
companies”. This bill relates exclusively to 
registered bank holding companies, and its 
desirability will not be affected by the out- 
come of the one-bank holding company con- 
troversy, whatever that outcome may be. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, today I 
join in introducing S. 2569, a bill to estab- 
lish within the National Capital region 
a commercial banking area. This bill is 
further recognition of the ever expand- 
ing Washington Metropolitan area and 
its needs for increased commercial 
credit. 

The outlines of the problem become 
very clear when we look at the great 
need for banking services in the Dis- 
trict—compared with that for the sur- 
rounding suburban areas—and then look 
at the services available in the two areas 
of this region. The total area to which I 
refer is composed of the District of 
Columbia; the Maryland counties of 
Montgomery and Prince Georges; the 
Virginia counties of Loudoun, Prince 
William, Arlington, and Fairfax; and the 
cities of Alexandria and Falls Church. 
The area of the District of Columbia is 
61.4 square miles. Within the District 
are 14 banks. Right on the boundary of 
the District of Columbia the major 
Maryland and Virginia banking institu- 
tions have a total 15 banks. The eight 
major Maryland banking institutions 
which maintain offices on the District 
line are: First National Bank of Mary- 
land, Maryland National Bank, Union 
Trust Co. of Maryland, Equitable Trust 
Co., Farmers and Mechanics National 
Bank, Suburban Trust Co., Citizens Bank 
& Trust Co., and American National 
Bank of Maryland. These eight banks 
show totals of over $3.2 billion in 
deposits. On the other side of the Dis- 
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trict line are seven large Virginia bank- 
ing organizations. They include: United 
Virginia Bankshares, Virginia Common- 
wealth Bankshares, First Virginia Bank- 
shares, Financial General Corp., Virginia 
National Bank, First and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, and Dominion Bankshares. 
These seven banks show a total of more 
than $4 billion in deposits. All 15 of these 
suburban banks can and do operate on a 
statewide basis. In comparison with these 
banks with their over $7 billion in 
deposits, the total deposits of the 14 Dis- 
trict banks of $2.6 billion looks rather 
insignificant. 

The present distribution of bank de- 
posits has not always been this way. 
From 1940 to 1966 the total population 
of the District increased from 663,091 
to 806,000 for an increase of about 22 
percent. In the same period the popula- 
tion of the Virginia and Maryland sub- 
urbs surrounding the District increased 
from 342,923 to 1,809,000 for an increase 
of over 400 percent. With this increase 
in population, the total personal income 
in the National Capital Area has in- 
creased from $3 billion to $18 billion. One 
of the major factors in this increase in 
population and total income is the Fed- 
eral payroll. With the Federal payroll 
as the base for the District economy, the 
District still remains the major employ- 
ment center in the region with a figure 
of 61 percent of the region’s employment, 

With this rise in population and in- 
come, total regional deposits have since 
1947 increased from $1 billion, 127 mil- 
lion to $4 billion, 150 million in 1968. In 
1947 deposits in the District banks to- 
taled $944 million and in the suburbs 
totaled $183 million. Of the regional de- 
posits therefore, the District banks rep- 
resented over 83 percent of the total. 
But as stated before, with the large bank- 
ing associations of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia moving right up to the borders of 
the District, and using their proximity 
to the District line to acquire the bank 
deposits not only of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia workers but also District employees, 
the Washington banks have been unable 
to compete. Historically, the District of 
Columbia banks have been the major 
financial institutions in the region—cer- 
tainly much more so than the major 
metropolitan centers of Baltimore and 
Richmond. When the District banks met 
with a declining loan demand in the 
District and an ever increasing loan de- 
mand in the suburbs, the District banks 
rose to the occasion. Now, though, with 
the decline in deposits, the District banks 
are finding it harder and harder each 
day not only to meet the loan demands 
of the region, but also the District in 
which they are based. 

If the District economy is to be re- 
vitalized—particularly in the slum areas 
and, of course, it must, then large com- 
mercial loans will be needed. The chief 
source of these loans must be the local 
banks and these banks need deposits to 
make the loans. The bill before us to- 
day is a recognition of this need and is 
an attempt to provide a workable solu- 
tion to the problem. No State’s rights are 
being infringed; no new precedent will 
be set. All that the bill proposes is that 
commercial banking institutions be al- 
lowed, with Federal Reserve Board ape- 
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proval, and under individual State regu- 
lation, to enter into competition with 
other commercial banking institutions in 
the overall metropolitan area for the 
much-needed bank deposits of a congres- 
sionally recognized geographic and eco- 
nomic unit. 

I have joined in the introduction of 
this bill because I believe the problem is 
of sufficient importance to justify con- 
gressional attention and review. If its 
initial features need changing—that can 
be done. But I think that at least we 
ought to try to work out a solution—and 
this bill can be a good beginning. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 
5. 809 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the request of the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF) , I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at its next printing, 
the name of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 809) to provide 
Federal leadership and grants to the 
States for developing and implementing 
State programs for youth camp safety 
standards. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


S. 1471 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 1471) to amend 
chapter 13 of title 38, United States 


Code, to increase dependency and in- 
demnity compensation for widows and 
children. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
Ss. 2391 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) be 
added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 2391) 
to provide for more effective coordina- 
tion of Federal air quality, water qual- 
ity, and solid waste disposal programs, 
for the consideration of environmental 
quality in public works programs and 
projects, for the coordination of all Fed- 
eral research programs which improve 
knowledge of environmental modifica- 
tions resulting from increased popula- 
tion and urban concentration, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


8. 2470 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH), the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) and the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Saxse) be added 
as cosponsors of the bill (S. 2470) to 
amend the Food Stamp Act of 1964 to 
authorize elderly persons to exchange 
food stamps under certain circumstances 
for meals prepared and served by private 
nonprofit organizations, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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8. 2545 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Marutas) be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 2545) to amend 
title I of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 in order to authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Education to arrange for com- 
munity service programs seeking solu- 
tions to national and regional problems. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

S. 2482 
CORRECTION OF ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the name 
of the Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH) 
was added as a cosponsor to the wrong 
bill. I now ask unanimous consent that 
his name be stricken as a cosponsor of 
S. 2457 and that, at its next printing, 
the name of the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BayH) be added as a cosponsor of 
the bill (S. 2482), the National Kidney 
Disease bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR INOUYE AT 
DEFENSE STRATEGY SEMINAR OF 
THE NATIONAL WAR COLLEGE 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, on June 
27, 1969, a distinguished member of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, the 
Honorable DANIEL K. INOUYE, gave the 
graduation banquet address at the 1969 
Defense Strategy Seminar of the Na- 
tional War College. 

It was a very incisive and forthright 
analysis of the very core of the problem 
with which the Senate is faced today on 
the defense authorization bill that is be- 
fore us. It had a deep impact on the 
members of the seminar—nearly 250 
civilians from every section of our coun- 
try who had taken 2 weeks out of their 
busy schedules to go on active duty as 
reservists from all of the Armed Forces. 

Senator Inouye brilliantly analyzed 
four important steps involved in determi- 
nation of military expenditures. He 
rightly observed that people have been 
throwing stones at the wrong target. 

Most impressive to me was his insight 
to the inescapable tie between foreign 
policy and military implementation of 
that policy. I have never seen it expressed 
as well as he did when he said: 

It is imperative that the Department of 
State play a more active role in informing 
Congress and the American people on our 
foreign policy—on the negotiations leading 
up to the formulation of treaties, on the 
commitments we have made, and on the 
possible scope and nature of the military 
involvements which may be required to fill 
such commitments. The Department of De- 
fense is required to submit a posture state- 
ment each year to Congress. Likewise, I be- 
lieve it is important that the Department of 
Se be required to submit a similar state- 
ment. 


Because of the timeliness and the great 
value of this outstanding address, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be placed in 
the body of the Record and I urge a very 
careful reading of it by every Member of 
Congress and by the top officials of the 
State Department and the Defense De- 
partment. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 


Vietnam, Safeguard system, SEATO, NATO, 
North Korea, Thailand . . . These words ap- 
pear in our newspapers; they are heard over 
radio and television; they constantly pop up 
in our daily conversation. They echo haunt- 
ingly in the chambers of our minds until we 
want to yell “stop”. 

Yes, I am afraid the patience of the Amer- 
ican people has been tried. I, too, share their 
impatience with the seemingly endless num- 
ber of military involvements in which we find 
ourselves, the gigantic military projects in 
which we are engaged, and the huge defense 
spendings which devour our national budget. 
I, too, would like to see an end to our high 
defense expenditures. However, reason com- 
pels me to suggest that we spend a few mo- 
ments to calmly and rationally analyze the 
reasons for our enormous outlays for our 
military defense, 

I was encouraged to see that President 
Nixon’s decision to develop and deploy an $8 
billion anti-ballistic missile system has pro- 
duced a most important spinoff effect of 
increasing our scrutiny of our $80 billion 
military budget and stimulating congres- 
sional debate on the relationship between 
the strength of the “military industrial com- 
plex” and high military defense spendings. 
This debate is healthy. It is good and 
necessary. 

This debate has successfully triggered pub- 
lic attention on the problem and stimulated 
genuine and widespread discussion on the 
subject. Everyday letters pour into my office 
imploring Congress to trim the defense budg- 
et down to the nice round figure of $50 bil- 
lion or to reduce it by 20 percent. 

I have now been a Member of Congress for 
ten years. And like every Member, I am 
deeply concerned with the heavy expendi- 
tures we make each year to support our mili- 
tary establishment. 

It is, however, from my association with 
the problem as a Member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee that I have come 
to the conclusion that people have been 
throwing stones at the wrong target. To re- 
direct the attack to what I consider the 
salient point at issue here, let me suggest 
that there are four important steps involved 
in the determination of military expendi- 
tures. The Nation, as a whole, and Congress, 
in particular, have debated rather extensively 
the last step but very seldom the first three. 

Let me share with you the four steps in- 
volved in arriving at our level of military ex- 
penditures. Discussion of the steps will assist 
us in analyzing the decisionmaking process 
involved here. 

It seems to me that the first step in the 
process is the initial determination of our 
commitments abroad. Our military expendi- 
tures are, after all, designed to satisfy the 
obligations we have incurred as a result of 
our foreign commitments. 

Over the years we have entered into eight 
bilateral and multilateral defense agree- 
ments with 42 foreign countries. We are at 
this moment committed by treaty to come 
to the defense of each of the following coun- 
tries in the event of an armed attack. 

On September 2, 1947, we entered the Rio 
Treaty and agreed to come to the aid of 
Mexico, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Hon- 
duras, Guatemala, El Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Peru, Brazil, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Trinidad and 
Tobago. 

On April 4, 1949, we entered the North At- 
lantic Treaty and agreed to come to the aid 
of Canada, Iceland, Norway, United King- 
dom, Netherlands, Denmark, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, Portugal, France, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 
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On August 30, 1951, we entered the Philip- 
pine Treaty and agreed to come to the aid of 
the Philippines. 

On September 1, 1951, we entered the Anzus 
Treaty and agreed to come to the aid of New 
Zealand and Australia. 

On October 1, 1953, we entered the Repub- 
lic of Korea Treaty and agreed to come to 
the aid of the Republic of Korea. 

On September 8, 1954, we entered the 
Southeast Asia Treaty and agreed to come to 
the aid of the United Kingdom, France, New 
Zealand, Australia, Philippines, Thailand, 
and Pakistan. 

On December 2, 1954, we entered the Re- 
public of China Treaty and agreed to come 
to the aid of the Republic of China. 

On January 19, 1960, we entered the Japa- 
nese treaty and agreed to come to the aid of 
Japan, 

These commitments resulted from negotia- 
tions carried out by our State Department, 
ratified by the Senate, and approved by the 
President. The Department of Defense has 
played a secondary role in determining our 
commitments abroad. 

In your daily activities, I am sure you have 
found that the most important step taken 
in any venture is generally the first. So it is 
in the case of foreign policy and national 
commitments, The critical step lies in the 
initiation of the commitment. It is, after all, 
our commitments which, to a large extent, 
determine the character of our Military Es- 
tablishment—our requirements for troops, 
equipment and supplies. 

In proportion to the magnitude of the 
step, there has been very little public and 
congressional debate on this step. This is 
surprising inasmuch as it is certainly clear 
that we have crossed the Rubicon as soon as 
the ink dries on the treaty. 

History has shown that the cost of making 
military commitments is low while the price 
of living up to them can be very high. We 
simply cannot afford to write blank checks 
for military commitments without seriously 
considering the consequences of the commit- 
ments—the scope of our involvement. 

The Vietnam war should have taught us 
how frightfully easy it is to find ourselves 
dangerously overcommitted by a treaty unless 
we haye a very clear idea of the nature and 
scope of our commitment at the outset. Our 
involvement in Vietnam is a classic example 
of our dangerous practice of writing blank 
checks, hoping that the day will never come 
when the checks will be cashed for American 
lives and resources. 

I am sure that few Americans envisioned 
the day we would send two million of our 
young men overseas to defend South Vietnam 
when President Eisenhower signed the 
Southeast Asia treaty on September 8, 1954. 
Fifteen years ago, when our former Presi- 
dent signed this document promising that 
the United States would respond to any 
agression by armed attack in the treaty area, 
few of us would have anticipated that in the 
short span of the last four years—from 1965 
to 1969—we would have lost 33,800 men in 
uniform, or carried 216,644 wounded soldiers 
off the battlefields or spent nearly $100 bil- 
lion living up to this commitment. 

This leads me to the second step involved 
in this process—arriving at a determination 
of the kinds of contingencies for which we 
must be prepared in order to fulfill our treaty 
obligations. We must know in advance what 
kinds of contingencies we have to be pre- 
pared for in the Pacific basin, in Europe, in 
South America and in Asia. This is a difficult 
and unpleasant matter. However, the diffi- 
culty we experience in making this deter- 
mination is matched only by the dire conse- 
quences we face as a nation if the determina- 
tion is not made. 

This very important determination of the 
contingencies for which we must have forces 
ready is made by military experts in the Pen- 
tagon. I hasten to point out that the De- 
fense Department’s conclusions on this mat- 
ter are no secret. The most recent defense 
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posture statement released by the Secretary 
of Defense covered this very point. This pos- 
ture statement maintained that the United 
States must be prepared to simultaneously 
fight a land war in Asia, a land war in Eu- 
rope and a small war in Latin America. The 
tragedy is that despite their importance, the 
decisions made here are accepted without 
meaningful debate. I certainly did not hear 
any loud debate when the posture statement 
was released. 

The third step involves determining our 
general defence requirements to meet speci- 
fied contingencies. At this stage, decisions 
are made relative to the type of military 
establishment required to meet these con- 
tingencies, especially our manpower require- 
ments. 

We must, for example, decide how many 
divisions are required to satisfy each of our 
commitments. Will 20 divisions satisfy our 
commitments in Asia? Or 24? Or are 10 divi- 
sions sufficient? These are specific questions 
which require specific answers. Yet, we have 
had very little public or congressional dis- 
cussion on the level of inputs required to 
satisfy our commitments to our 42 treaty 
partners. 

It is the fourth step which arouses heated 
discussions. This step involyes the deter- 
mination of how best to equip our men to 
meet our commitments. It is this discussion 
of details which incites the great debates. 
The debates concern such questions as 
whether we should purchase the TFX or fixed 
winged planes, or whether to use the M-14 
or M-16 rifle. While these are important con- 
siderations involving billions of dollars in 
our national budget, they are not the criti- 
cal issues, I can assure you that going 
through the voluminous $80 billion defense 
budget at this stage is a staggering task. At 
this point we are nit-picking over details 
after the major decisions have been made. 

Let me suggest that we all too often con- 
cern ourselves with the technical military 
question of how to meet our commitment 
abroad and ignore the much larger ques- 
tion of deciding whether the commitment it- 
self is vital to our national interest. We forget 
that the question of the kind of equipment 
our military needs only arises because bi- 
lateral and multilateral defense treaties have 
been signed, because commitments have been 
made, because contingencies must be pre- 
pared for. 

However, despite the fact that those deci- 
sions which necessitate high defense costs 
have already been made at this stage, debate 
continues to focus primarily on this fourth 
step. 

I am compelled to add at this point that 
most of our defense dollars are spent on 
“general purpose forces’—the planes, ships, 
and aircraft carriers used in limited wars. It 
is this section of the budget which is most 
closely related to our military commitments 
abroad. The greater the number of our com- 
mitments, the larger our budget for general 
purpose forces must be. By the same token, 
the fewer our commitments, the smaller our 
budget. 

We must realize that it is too late at step 
four to attempt to significantly reduce the 
military budget. Significant reduction in de- 
fense expenditures require reductions at each 
prior step—steps one to three. 

We appear to be seeing the trees but miss- 
ing the forest in our attacks on the military 
industrial complex. It seems to me that if 
one wants to seriously discuss the military 
budget and military spendings, one should 
begin discussing the issue at the first point 
where the decision leading to the ultimate 
purchase of equipment is made—at the stage 
when the initial decision is made to enter into 
“X” number of defense commitments abroad, 
when the decision is made to prepare for “Y” 
number of contingencies, when the decision 
is made to deploy “Z” number of divisions. 
We must be realistic and realize that once 
these commitments are made, our military 
is compelled and responsible for preparing 
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for these contingencies and for arming our 
men as adequately as it can. 

The basic question involved here is really 
related to our foreign policy. Thus, it is im- 
perative that the Department of State play a 
more active role in informing Congress and 
the American people on our foreign policy— 
on the negotiations leading up to the formu- 
lation of treaties, on the commitments we 
have made, and on the possible scope and 
nature of the military involvements which 
may be required to fulfill such commitments. 

The Department of Defense is required 
to submit a posture statement each year to 
Congress. Likewise, I believe it is important 
that the Department of State be required to 
submit a similar statement. Congress should 
know the exact status of each of our foreign 
commitments. It is, for example, important 
that we know the extent of our commitment 
to Thailand and Laos now and after Viet- 
nam. Are we committed to fight another 
“Vietnam” type war in Indo-China? 

The status of our commitments abroad 
has never been clearly explained to either 
Congress or the American people. There ex- 
ists today a dangerous void of information on 
this very critical issue. I find it most alarm- 
ing that we lack detailed information on so 
important a subject—a subject which con- 
sumes the largest single slice of our national 
budget and which continues to deny us the 
resources we so desperately require to meet 
our pressing domestic needs. 

It is time to place the question of for- 
eign policy and the military budget in true 
perspective and bring debate into that arena, 
at that point, where it will have its great- 
est impact. The existence of our Nation, no 
less the world, depends on it. 


DOMINION DAY IN CANADA 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, last 
Tuesday, July 1, Canada celebrated 
Dominion Day—the anniversary of the 
confederation of Canadian Provinces as 
the Dominion of Canada in 1867. 

I feel a special bond with our neighbor 
to the north, for on the border of my 
State of North Dakota and the Province 
of Manitoba is the International Peace 
Garden, dedicated to more than 150 years 
of peace between our two nations. 

As a tribute to the good people who 
share with us the longest unfortified 
boundary in the world, I would like to 
repeat the inscription on the cairn that 
marks our common border: 

To God in His glory we two nations dedi- 
cate this garden and pledge ourselves that 
as long as men shall live, we shall not take 
up arms against one another. 


Surely, this is the goal of all peaceful 
nations. Dominion Day has passed for 
another year. But the people of the 
United States should not let it pass with- 
out an expression of gratitude that Can- 
ada is our neighbor nation. 


HUBERT HUMPHREY DECRIES THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S LOW PRIOR- 
ITY FOR EDUCATION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
have repeatedly expressed my disap- 
pointment about the wholly inadequate 
budget requests of the Nixon adminis- 
tration for educational programs. I am 
pleased to be joined in these observations 
by the distinguished former Vice Presi- 
dent, Hubert Humphrey. 

In one of his nationally carried news 
articles, which appeared in the San An- 
tonio Express recently, Mr. Humphrey 
eloquently noted: 
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There are two ways to cripple an educa- 
tional system—one way is to disrupt it, an- 
other way is to starve it. President Nixon’s 
proposed 1969-70 budget is a starvation diet 
for American education. 


An example of how our educational 
programs have been condemned to pre- 
terition by the Nixon administration can 
be illustrated by the fact that although 
Congress authorized $40 million under 
the Bilingual Education Act, which I 
sponsored and was enacted by the 89th 
Congress, only 25 percent of that amount, 
or $10 million, has been requested in the 
administration budget. 

I commend Mr. Humphrey’s article to 
my colleagues with the hope that it will 
make us all more conscious of the educa- 
tional needs of this country and the 
priority we must give them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by former Vice Pres- 
ident Humphrey, entitled “Rank Educa- 
tion High in National Priorities,” appear- 
ing in the San Antonio Express, July 6, 
1969, be printed in its entirety at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RANK EDUCATION HIGH IN NATIONAL 
PRIORITIES 


(By Hubert H. Humphrey) 


Public attention to education today is 
focused on a handful of extremists on our 
college campuses. If they were to burn out 
a local library or school building, there would 
be a public outcry. Community leaders would 
demand that something be done about it. 

But there are two kinds of destroyers— 
the violent destroyers and the do-nothing 
destroyers. 

There are two ways to destroy books— 
one way is to burn them, another way is 
never to print or buy them. 

There are two ways to cripple an educa- 
tional system—one way is to disrupt it, an- 
other way is to starve it. 

President Nixon’s proposed 1969-70 budget 
is a starvation diet for American education. 
It cuts education funds by 25 per cent and 
slashes library funds by 66 per cent. The 
Nixon budget cuts in education are pro- 
portionally larger than in any other major 
area. 

These cuts will seriously hurt local school 
districts and come at a time when local 
property taxes to support the schools have 
become almost more than the average home- 
owner can bear. 

Now, local educators who planned local 
programs and budgeted local money to be 
supplemented by federal help suddenly find 
themselves about to be cut off by Wash- 
ington. 

Educational programs must have continu- 
ity. They must not be turned on and off 
every few years. 

The Nixon education budget is $3.2 bil- 
lion, almost a full billion dollars under the 
$4.1 billion requested by President Johnson. 
The Johnson request was modest enough, 
just $158 million over what was spent last 
year, and a million dollars under what has 
been authorized by Congress. 

An example of the Nixon cuts was $40 
million to aid states in the vocational train- 
ing of the mentally retarded. 

We have six million mentally retarded in 
this country, and over five million are train- 
able. Two million now hold jobs, which 
means another three million could be 
trained and employed. 

The jobs are available. In the food service 
industry alone, it is estimated there are 
300,000 jobs waiting to be filled in the next 
10 months. 
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With $400 million in vocational education 
funds, about 100,000 mentally retarded could 
be trained each year to hold jobs. Each now 
costs the government some $3,500 a year for 
welfare benefits. Each could earn at least 
that much if properly trained, so the econ- 
omy would gain by some $7,000 a year every 
time a mentally retarded person gets a job 
and goes off welfare. 

Thus an investment of $40 million a year 
could add $700 million a year to the econ- 
omy, and the training programs and result- 
ing jobs would give new dignity to the lives 
of the mentally retarded. 

President Nixon, going at the education 
budget with an axe, recommends that these 
training funds be completely eliminated. In- 
stead of training people to get off welfare, 
President Nixon would ignore them in the 
name of “economy.” 

Other Nixon cuts will prevent many needy 
young people from going on to college. The 
Nixon budget reduced student loans from 
$270 million to $155 million, 

In his campaign, candidate Nixon promised 
that every child would have “the best edu- 
cation that our wisdom and schools can pro- 
vide, and an equal chance to go just as high 
as his talents will take him.” He added, “My 
administration will commit itself to the 
proposition that no young American who is 
qualified to go to college will be prevented 
from doing so because he cannot afford it.” 

President Nixon is not living up to his 
promises. 

I encountered another example of Nixon 
priorities recently when I attended a conven- 
tion of the American Library Association. 
Have you ever seen a librarian fighting mad, 
ready to organize and mobilize, wanting to 
storm Congress? I did, 

During the campaign, candidate Nixon 
called our libraries “a vital educational re- 
source” and “a vital national asset.” 

This spring President Nixon proclaimed 
National Library Week, and during that 
same week, asked Congress to cut library 
funds from $135 million to $46 million! 

The librarians were fighting mad. I don’t 
blame them. 

For years, our libraries have been under- 
staffed and underfinanced. We have 40,000 
schools with no libraries at all. 

The Democratic administration had pro- 
posed spending $135 million, less than the 
cost of one day’s fighting in Vietnam. The 
funds would have helped local communities 
build new public and school libraries and 
buy books and other library resources. Funds 
to bring library services to rural and inner 
city areas were cut in half—from $35 mil- 
lion to $17.5 million. Higher education li- 
brary funds were also cut in half—from $25 
million to $12.5 million. 

Nothing is left for library construction. 
Billions for highways? Yes. Billions for new 
weapons systems? Yes. But not one cent for 
new libraries. 

What can be done about these uncon- 
scionable cuts? 

First, you can let your congressman know 
how you feel. Congress will restore these 
education funds—if the message from its 
constituents comes through loud and clear, 

Second, after many years as a teacher, 
mayor, senator and vice-president, I have 
concluded that education is so vital to our 
national interest that it should be separated 
from the Dept. of Health, Education and 
Welfare and made into a cabinet-level Dept. 
of Education. 

Third, since we have been providing too 
little and too late for a first-rate educational 
system, and since education is becoming such 
a difficult burden for the local taxpayer to 
bear alone, we should create a national edu- 
cational trust fund, similar to our highway 
and social security trust funds. 

Financing of the educational trust fund 
could come from development of oil shale 
deposits on federally-owned lands. Such de- 
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velopment now makes economic sense for oil 
companies, and billions could be earned each 
year for education if the oil shale rights are 
not given away. 

We must increase our investment in educa- 
tion. Too many of our children are not get- 
ting a fair chance. When we neglect these 
young people, they grow up to neglect them- 
selves, their families, and their country. 

For the long-range economic growth and 
security of the nation, our federal education 
budget should be no less than $10 billion a 
year—three times what the Nixon Adminis- 
tration has budgeted this year. This would 
do more to eliminate poverty and build a 
stronger America than anything else we 
could do. 

We can do it. Congress should look at our 
national priorities and put education near 
the top, where it belongs. 


THE TAX-EXEMPT STATUS OF 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, tax re- 
form occupies the mind of each and 
every one of us in the Senate. I think 
that we are all committed to correcting 
many of the inequities which plague our 
present tax structure. I certainly hope 
we are. 

However, there are times when well- 
intentioned legislation can lead to ill- 
founded laws—times when the attempt 
to eliminate one injustice leads to the 
creation of a far greater one. This would 
happen, Mr. President, if this body were 
to heed the advice of those who would 
advocate the elimination of the tax- 
exempt status of the interest paid on 
municipal bonds. 

Those who advocate such an approach 
have a laudable goal in mind. They feel 
that no individual receiving substantial 
income in our country should be allowed 
to totally escape income tax liability. 
It is then argued that because some in- 
dividuals place all their money in mu- 
nicipal bonds and consequently pay no 
income tax on the interest received from 
those bonds we should eliminate the tax- 
exempt status of municipal bonds. Then, 
so the argument goes, a “loophole” will 
be closed, and these few wealthy individ- 
uals will be paying taxes again. 

Mr. President, I submit that this ar- 
gument is wide of the mark. It completely 
misses one essential point. That point is 
that municipalities simply cannot sur- 
vive if they are forced to pay the pre- 
vailing market interest rate on taxable 
bonds. 

It is clear then that an outright elimi- 
nation of the tax-exemption on interest 
from municipal bonds would create such 
a financial burden on the municipalities 
of the various States that they would 
either become insolvent or levy huge 
taxes on their residents. 

Just how great would these new taxes 
be? In order to state the minimum 
imaginable costs, let us assume that mu- 
nicipal bond rates would only rise to 
parity with corporate bonds, say, at 8 
percent. In a typical State, $250 million 
is raised yearly by municipalities. With 
the present interest rate of 544 percent, 
$13,750,000 is paid in interest in the first 
year of a bond issue with a typical 22- 
year average life. A 40-percent increase 
in this would be $5,500,000 for the first 
year and approximately $41,250,000 over 
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the life of the bond issue. The additional 
costs then to the taxpayers of the mu- 
nicipalities of this State would be $5% 
million next year if we were to remove 
the tax-exemption on municipal bonds. 

While it is very difficult to tell who 
would buy municipal bonds if the tax- 
exemption were eliminated, it is reason- 
ably safe to assume that the same people 
who buy taxable bonds now would be the 
buyers of municipal bonds when they 
become taxable. It is interesting to note 
that the average tax bracket of investors 
in taxable bonds is only 13.4 percent. 
This tax rate is surprisingly low because 
of the fact that the greatest buyers of 
bonds are private pension funds and 
other low-bracket entities such as life in- 
surance companies and mutual savings 
banks 


In our hypothetical state, we find that 
the $13,750,000 interest from municipal 
bonds will only yield $1,842,000 worth of 
revenue to the Federal Government— 
$13,750 134. Since the tax changes 
which will enable the Federal Govern- 
ment to collect that amount will cost the 
taxpayers of the municipalities in that 
state some $54 million, the change is 
not economically sound. 

I am aware of proposals to replace the 
benefit received by the municipalities as 
the result of the tax exemption with a 
Federal subsidy. Not only is it patently 
ludicrous to close a so-called loophole 
by granting a subsidy, but it is also sense- 
less to introduce the Federal Govern- 
ment, with all its attendant redtape, into 
a system which functions quite well with- 
out it. 

Last year, some $16,500 million of pri- 
vate capital was funneled into municipal- 
ities without any cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for administering the capital 
flow. I hesitate to think of the costs we 
would encounter in attempting to regu- 
late this movement of capital at the Fed- 
eral level. I think our urban areas and 
rural municipalities have enough prob- 
lems in dealing with the Federal bureauc- 
racies as things stand now. We would 
hardly be justified in increasing the prob- 
lems they face just for the sake of catch- 
ing a few more tax dollars. This is espe- 
cially true when there is evidence that 
the elimination of the tax exemption 
for municipal bonds might well result 
in Federal expenditures well in excess of 
any increase in Federal tax revenues. 

Finally, I would call the attention of 
those who advocate a Federal subsidy to 
enable municipalities to survive the fi- 
nancial havoc they would create by elim- 
inating the tax-exempt status of the 
bonds to the fact that the minimum con- 
ceivable amount of this subsidy would be 
$250 million per year—an amount in ex- 
cess of the moneys to be collected in tax 
revenues as a result of the elimination 
of the exemption. 

Mr. President, it simply does not make 
sense to institute such a program when 
the present municipal financing system 
is working well. I, for one, will never 
lend my vote to a proposal which sug- 
gests that this Government should take 
money from taxpayers in a town or city, 
spend part of it to pay salaries for the 
bureaucracy to collect it, and then send 
what is left back to the community as a 
“subsidy.” 
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Unless a clear and present need for 
this type of financing can be demon- 
strated, I shall oppose it with all the 
resources at my command. 

The fact that the proposed plans for 
the elimination of the tax exemption 
granted on the interest paid on municipal 
bonds is economically unsupportable is 
not the cause for my greatest criticism 
of them, however. 

Those who would eliminate the tax- 
exempt status on municipal bonds com- 
pletely ignore the desirable economic 
and social results of the exemption. 
While the economic absurdity of remov- 
ing the tax exemption of municipal 
bonds is apparent, this is not the strong- 
est reason for retaining it. 

The strongest argument in favor of re- 
tention of the tax exemption stems from 
a very simple but very correct maxim: 
There is no such thing as freedom with- 
out financial independence. Transferred 
into the context of municipalities and 
taxes, this maxim tells us that no munic- 
ipality will have truly local government 
unless it has local financial solvency. Lo- 
cal concepts of government will not long 
prevail over uniform, Federal ones if the 
municipality is financially dependent on 
the Federal Government. 

I do not think we can overemphasize 
the importance of the concept of local 
government, or more accurately, of local 
control over local government. In an age 
when people are striking out against a 
society which they feel attempts to con- 
form their ideas and reduce their exist- 
ence to a computer card, it is incumbent 
upon us to limit the ever-increasing im- 
position of the Federal will upon individ- 
ual local communities. 

Individual communities often have un- 
usual problems which demand unique 
solutions. Many of these solutions in- 
volve plans which cannot be made if the 
community must first justify its decisions 
to some higher bureaucratic body. What 
appears to be a questionable solution to 
a man sitting at a desk in Washington 
may be a quite reasonable approach to 
the problems when viewed from the point 
of view of a local mayor or city manager 
who knows the intricate workings of his 
community. 

If we deny the municipalities the right 
to issue tax-exempt bonds, we will have 
eliminated their financial base, the fi- 
nancial base without which they cannot 
function independently of the Federal 
Government. And, Mr. President, they 
cannot solve local problems in any man- 
ner other than a uniform one if they 
cannot provide the financing necessary 
to implement the solution. 

Mr. President, I do not pretend that 
preserving the exemption granted on the 
interest from municipal bonds will, taken 
alone, guarantee the continued independ- 
ence of the towns and cities of our several 
States. I do know, however, that, if we 
eliminate the exemptions, we will have 
effectively destroyed one of the most im- 
portant institutions of Government in 
this land—that of viable local govern- 
ments which are operated and financed 
by citizens of the community at hand. 
That institution has served us too well to 
be cast aside in an ill-considered attempt 
to tax a few wealthy individuals. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of the resolution passed by 
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the Texas legislature be inserted in the 
Recorp at this time. 

Mr. President, I also request unani- 
mous consent that a copy of the resolu- 
tion which has been passed by many mu- 
nicipalities in Texas be inserted in the 
RecorD, along with a list of those Texas 
municipalities which have already con- 
tacted me to express their support of this 
resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions and list were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 173 


Whereas, The Congress of the United 
States has under consideration several pro- 
posed plans which would limit the exempt 
status for income tax purposes of interest 
paid on bonds issued by state and local 
governments; and 

Whereas, Among those suggestions under 
consideration by the Congress are proposals 
which would (1) include interest paid on 
state and local bonds in the base income for 
a proposed minimum income tax, (2) re- 
quire allocation of deductions between tax- 
able income and income from interest paid 
on state and local government bonds, (3) 
include interest paid on state and local 
bonds among income which would have tax 
preference limitations, and (4) provide a 
guaranty subsidy in exchange for the sur- 
render of all or part of such traditional tax 
exemption; and 

Whereas, It has long been considered un- 
constitutional for the Federal government 
to tax a state or local government; and 

Whereas, Any of the foregoing plans or 
any other plan which would directly or in- 
directly tax interest paid on state or local 
government bonds would be an impairment 
of such constitutional immunity; and 

Whereas, Any limitation on tax exemp- 
tion of interest paid on state and local bonds 
would result in higher interest rates to be 
paid by state and local governments in their 
borrowing; and 

Whereas, Any increase in cost of borrow- 
ing is paid directly by the taxpayers of the 
community borrowing or by the users of 
publicly owned facilities; and 

Whereas, any limitation on tax exemption 
of interest paid on state and local bonds 
would limit the market for such bonds; and 

Whereas, Any limitation of the market in 
which state and local bonds are sold would 
handicap state and local governments in pro- 
viding funds for urgently needed public im- 
provements; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 6list Legislature, the Senate concur- 
ring, That the Texas legislature by this 
Resolution expresses its opposition to any 
plan by the Congress of the United States 
that would in any way limit the tax exempt 
status of interest paid on bonds issued by 
state or local governments; and, be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, that upon adoption of this Res- 
olution, the Secretary of State is requested 
to deliver forthwith copies of this Resolution 
to the President of the United States, the 
President of the Senate of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, and each member of 
Congress from the State of Texas. 


Speaker of the House. 
BEN BARNES, 
Lieutenant Governor. 
I hereby certify that H.C.R. No. 173 was 
adopted by the House on May 30, 1969. 
DOROTHY HALLMAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
I hereby certify that H.C.R. No. 173 was 
adopted by the Senate on May 30, 1969. 
CHARLES SCHNABEL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Approved: June 18, 1969. 
PRESTON SMITH, 
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A RESOLUTION IN OPPOSITION TO ANY LIMITA- 
TION ON THE TAX-EXEMPT STATUS OF IN- 
TEREST PAID ON MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
is considering several plans which would 
limit the exempt status for income purposes 
of interest paid on bonds issued by cities; 
and 

Whereas, any limitation on tax exemption 
of interest paid on municipal bonds will re- 
sult in higher interest rates to be paid by 
cities, and limit the market for such bonds; 
and 

Whereas, such limitation on tax exemption 
of interest paid on municipal bonds will 
handicap local government in securing funds 
for public improvements, and increase the 
burden on local tax payers and on users of 
public facilities; now therefore 

Be it resolved by the of the City 
of that it go on record as opposing 
any plan by the Congress of the United 
States that would in any way limit the tax 
exempt status of interest paid on bonds 
issued by State or local governments; and 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
resolution be mailed to the United States 
Senators from Texas, and to the Member(s) 
of Congress in whose district the City 
of is located. 

Jasper, La Marque, White Settlement, 
Robstown, Yorktown, Angleton, Hitchcock, 
Hempstead, Spring Valley, Pampa, Granger, 
Stamford, San Antonio, Teague, Dalhart, 
Canadian, Mansfield, Sherman, New Braun- 
fels, Hillsboro, Rockdale, Eldorado, West, 
Richardson, Killeen, Iowa Park, McKinney, 
Ferris, Dayton, Weslaco, Haskell, West 
Columbia, Pecos City, Terrell, Farmers 
Branch, Kermit, Gatesville, Crockett, Strat- 
ford, Temple, Beeville, Glen Rose, Port 
Lavaca, Nederland, Carrizo Springs, Bryan, 
Winnsboro, Munday, Lake Worth, Lewisville, 
La Grange, Temple, Houston, Farmers 
Branch, Hurst, Austin, Diboll, Fort Worth, 
Universal City, Harlingen, Arlington, Hender- 
son, Laredo, Fort Stockton, El Paso, Mule- 
shoe, Edinburg, Sulpher Springs, Borger, 
Elgin, Azle, and Groves. 

Alba, Alto, Athens, Atlanta, Beckville, 
Bogata, Bullard, Carthage, Center, Clarks- 
ville, Cooper, Daingerfield, DeKalb, Easton, 
Gilmer, Gladewater, Hawkins, Henderson, 
Kooks, Hughes Springs, Jacksonville, Jeffer- 
son, Kilgore, Lakeport, Linden, Lone Star, 
Longview, Marshall, Maud, Mineola, Mount 
Pleasant, Mount Vernon, Nacogdoches, 
Naples, New Boston, New London, Ore City, 
Omaha, Overton, Palestine, Paris, Pittsburg, 
Queen City, Quitman, Rusk, Scottsville, 
Sulphur Springs, Tatum, Texarkana, Timp- 
son, Troup, Tyler, Uncertain, Wake Village, 
Warren City, Waskom, and Winnsboro. 


SURTAX AND INFLATION 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I have 
constantly reiterated my belief that the 
surtax is not needed to “fight inflation.” 
Rather than fighting inflation, it adds to 
it. The surtax has directly contributed to 
a whole cycle of inflationary price 
raises—raises that large corporations 
transfer to small companies and to the 
general public. 

The small businessmen and the aver- 
age taxpayer cannot escape. This tax bur- 
den is not only greater, but he must pay 
more for his unavoidable purchases. 

Not surprisingly, the surtax has failed 
to achieve any of its stated goals. In- 
stead of stabilizing or decreasing infla- 
tion, cost of living and interest rates have 
skyrocketed. 

In a recent letter to the editor of the 
Washington Post, Joseph A. Beirne, pres- 
ident of the Communication Workers of 
America, eloquently states his opposition 
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to any further extension of the surtax. 
He also mentioned that any increases in 
the existing tax rates must further in- 
crease the regressive nature of our in- 
equitable tax code. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Beirne’s fine letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A UNION OFFICIAL VIEWS THE SuRTAX 


In recent days I have read many stories 
and interpretative columns in the Washing- 
ton Post dealing with the need “to extend 
the surtax on individual and corporate in- 
comes, so as to “fight inflation.” Unfortu- 
nately, these items are long on rhetoric and 
short on information and fact. 

Since this is a public issue of some contro- 
versy, I wish to address the other side—the 
opposition to any further extension of the 
surtax. The Communications Workers of 
America, of which I am president, and the 
AFL-CIO has stated their flat-out opposi- 
tion to the surtax because its defects so 
greatly outweigh its benefits. The only ap- 
parent benefit is that it does produce rev- 
enue. 

The defects include regressivity, in that it 
is only levied on income now subject to tax- 
ation. The surtax has allowed the Congress 
to delay assumption of its duty to examine 
the Federal tax structure in order to ensure 
equality of sacrifice and burden, based on 
ability to pay. (I am aware that some 
changes in the tax laws may come about this 
year, thanks to public outrage over the bil- 
lions of untaxed dollars in income.) 

The surtax feeds inflation. It devalues the 
dollar. I cite as the most respectable author- 
ity for this assertion Mr. H. I. Romnes, 
chairman of the board of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., at the April 16 
annual stockholders’ meeting. Mr. Romnes 
cited the surtax as one of the major factors 
which will dictate rises in both interstate 
and intrastate communications service tar- 
iffs. 

My point is that if the surtax were doing 
the intended job of controlling inflation, it 
would not be necessary for AT&T to launch 
an effort to offset the effects of the “anti- 
inflation” surtax. Rate increases in a com- 
pany of the magnitude of AT&T must auto- 
matically be reflected throughout the econ- 
omy in higher prices, since the communica- 
tions services provided are so vital. 

Over the last weekend, the Administration 
has become shrill in its predictions about 
what will happen if the surtax extension is 
rejected. The only thing not said—so far— 
by the Administration’s spokesmen is that 
the economy will collapse into another 1929- 
type depression. 

There are some of us, without political 
constituencies, who can look at this issue 
somewhat more calmly. Two years ago, or- 
ganized labor gave its qualified support to 
the surtax, with that support conditioned on 
the immediate beginning of the long-ne- 
glected job of tax revision for equity. The 
surtax was to be used as a revenue source to 
tide the Government over until a new Tax 
Code could begin yielding the necessary rev- 
enue. 

The Congress and Administration can make 
the necessary radical changes in the Tax 
Code within a relatively short time. The stud- 
ies have been in preparation for a number 
of years. A revision of the Tax Code for both 
equity and production of revenue can be the 
prime alternative to extension of the surtax, 
which only compounds the inequities of the 
present Code. All that is required is the deter- 
mination to do the job right. 

Despite passage of the surtax, inflation and 
cost of living and interest rates have shot up- 
ward alarmingly, Dr. Arthur F. Burns, Coun- 
selor to the President, warns that the dollar 
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may have to be devalued unless the surtax is 
extended. This is a rather strong statement, 
with which I cannot agree. The dollar already 
has in effect been very sharply devalued by 
inflation, cost of living and high interest 
rates. Now, after a year of the surtax, the 
facts are that the surtax has not done the 
intended job. Something went wrong. The 
Administration has looked around for some- 
one to blame. The “Red Scare” and the “Yel- 
low Peril” won’t work. The latest “bad boys” 
in economics seem to be the Members of the 
Federal Reserve Board, who allegedly have 
vitiated the good effects of the surtax. 

What we actually are seeing now is the 
politics of extremism, the shrill repetition of 
the “unquestionable assumption” that the 
surtax is all that is keeping the Nation eco- 
nomically and militarily safe. 

There simply has not been sufficient ques- 
tioning of these “eternal truths.” If the sur- 
tax is extended once again, the inflation will 
continue upward. Wage earners will be pay- 
ing effective mortgage interest rates of about 
9 per cent. Cost of living, which has shot up 
614 per cent since January 1969, will not level 
off. Each segment of the economy will cite 
the surtax as a causative factor. 

There is a great need for rational think- 
ing in economic policy, a factor lacking for 
some time. The high incidence of economic 
sloganeering today is much akin to making 
a person suffering with appendicitis go to a 
psychiatrist. In both, it is a “nice try.” 


EXTENSION OF THE VOTING 
RIGHTS ACT OF 1965 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on June 26 
Attorney General John N. Mitchell pro- 
Posed to a subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee that coverage of 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965 be ex- 
tended nationwide and expanded to ban 
all literacy tests as a qualification for 
voting. 

The present act, scheduled to expire 
in 13 months, applies only to seven 
Southern States and has been of great 
assistance to the Negro in securing his 
right to vote in these States. The At- 
torney General states that he could not 
support a simple extension of the pres- 
ent regional legislation, that the right 
to vote is not a regional issue but a 
matter of national concern, and that ac- 
cordingly the present statute should be 
extended to ban literacy tests in all, not 
just seven, States. 

In addition to the proposal] to ban lit- 
eracy tests nationwide, the Attorney 
General’s recommendations also in- 
cluded a proposed ban on State residency 
requirements for Presidential elections. 
I have previously introduced a measure 
of this nature, and I support this rec- 
ommendation with great enthusiasm. 
Approximately 6 million otherwise 
qualified Americans will be barred from 
voting in the next Presidential election 
by State residency requirements unless 
some measure is adopted. In my judg- 
ment, residence requirements of 6 
months to 2 years constitute a patently 
unjust impediment to voting in nation- 
wide elections and must be removed. 

Subsequent to his testimony the At- 
torney General has been subjected to a 
barrage of criticism from newspapers, 
Senators, and Representatives, including 
many Members of Congress from the 13 
States outside the South that maintain 
literacy tests for voting. I believe this 
criticism to be unwarranted. 

I do not object to vigorous enforce- 
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ment of voting rights in the South, and 
for this reason I would not object to a 
simple extension of the present act un- 
der which 800,000 Negroes have been 
added to the voter registration lists. At 
the same time, however, as a consistent 
supporter of the extension and securing 
of the franchise, I intend to enthusias- 
tically support the good faith effort of 
the Attorney General to extend this right 
still further to all Americans in all parts 
of the country. 

Mr. President, the Nashville Tennes- 
sean on July 1 published an editorial ex- 
pressing views on this matter quite sim- 
ilar to my own. This newspaper is a 
respected middle Tennessee publication 
that has traditionally supported liberal 
Democratic candidates for public office. 
I ask unanimous consent that the entire 
editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TIME FOR VOTERS RIGHTS ON A NATIONWIDE 
SCALE 


The Nixon administration has dropped a 
bombshell of sorts into Congress with its 
first major civil rights proposal, a nationwide 
attack on barriers to voting. 

Appearing before the House Judiciary 
Committee, Attorney General John Mitchell 
said the administration will oppose exten- 
sion of the 1965 Voting Rights Act because 
it is regional legislation. 

The 1965 act, which expires 13 months from 
now, applies to seven southern states, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Virginia and 39 counties in North 
Carolina, Since its enactment more than 
800,000 Negroes have been added to the poll 
books in those states. 

A good many northern liberals support 
a simple five year extension of the 1965 act. 
During his campaign, President Nixon wooed 
southern votes by promising that the region 
would not be singled out for special treat- 
ment on civil rights. 

Against this background, the administra- 
tion could have simply balked at the exten- 
sion. It has, instead, come up with some 
worthwhile proposals to protect the privi- 
lege of voting across the nation. 

The administration wants a nationwide 
ban on literacy tests for voters, which are 
still on the books in 13 states—Alaska, Ari- 
zona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
York, Oregon, Washington and Wyoming. 

Another part of the package would ban 
state residency requirements for voters in 
presidential elections, which barred 5.5 mil- 
lion Americans from the polls last Novem- 
ber. 

The attorney general also asked for sau- 
thority to send federal examiners into any 
part of the country to investigate viola- 
tions of voting rights and broader authority 
to challenge local voting regulations. 

It was interesting that some of the im- 
Mediate opposition to the plan came from 
congressmen representing states with 
literacy tests. Apparently it is one thing to 
assure that southern Negroes have the right 
to vote and quite another to apply the same 
standards to the black, the poor, the Indians 
and the Spanish peoples of other areas. 

The 1965 act was a needed step in the 
struggle for equality of all Americans. It has 
accomplished a good part of its goal, but 
federal authorities should not let up in their 
efforts to eliminate voter discrimination in 
the south, 

At the same time, additional steps are 
needed to insure voting rights for other 
Americans. In an age of instant communi- 
cations, formal literacy is not an essential 
measure of the ability to make informed 
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judgments about candidates and issues. Nor 
is there any excuse for barring those who 
participate in a mobile society from the 
polls for one or two years in national elec- 
tions. 

Congress should make sure there is no 
letup in enforcement of voting rights in the 
south. But it should not stand in-the way 
of extending even broader rights to all citi- 
zens in all parts of the nation. 


ROOM TO ROAM 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, at a 
time when Americans are searching for 
new and diversified recreational oppor- 
tunities, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment of the U.S. Department of the 
Interior administers 450 million acres of 
public land on which there is plenty of 
wonderful room to roam. 

Last year the first edition of the Bu- 
reau’s booklet Room to Roam sold over 
200,000 copies. A new issue has recently 
been published. 

Mr. Byron Fish, writing in the Seattle 
Times on June 16 succinctly describes 
some of the major public land issues as 
he writes about this excellent booklet 
which describes the wonderful recrea- 
tional opportunities on the public lands. 

This recreation guide book divides the 
West into six major areas, then proceeds 
to highlight major outdoor attractions 
in each. For outdoor-minded Americans, 
these public lands of colorful history, 
scenic wonders and magnificent open 
spaces certainly provide ample room to 
roam. Our public lands are truly a great 
national asset belonging to all of the 
people of the United States. This great 
resource is a trust which must be ad- 
ministered not only for this generation 
but for succeeding generations of Amer- 
icans. I know the Congress will live up 
to its repsonsibility in this regard as 
issues relating to the administration of 
our vast public domain come before us. 
I congratulate the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement on what I am sure will be an- 
other best seller in its second edition of 
Room to Roam. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Byron Fish’s article be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lanp Bureau Has Rosy VIEw 
(By Byron Fish) 

Perhaps the Bureau of Land Management 
views its own domain through four-color- 
process glasses. It is not really exempt, either, 
from the conflicts over environment that 
keep increasing in pitch. 

Still, its second edition of “Room to Roam, 
a Recreation Guide to the Public Lands,” is 
a welcome relief to the constant wrangling 
over recreation areas, dams, air pollution 
and interpretations of “multiple use.” 

Like a Disney movie, the booklet leaves the 
reader in a happy frame of mind, his faith 
restored that wide open spaces still exist and 
that man, nature and commercial interests 
can be in tune. 

The Bureau of Land Management was 
formed in 1812 as the General Land Office, 
to administer all the government's realestate. 
Thus it is far older than the National Park 
Service, the Forest Service, the Bureau of 
Reclamation or other such federal agencies. 

During more than 150 years, government 
land was taken over by many public and 
private uses—homesteaders, railroads, min- 
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eral claims, timber claims, parks, wildlife 
refuges, national forests. 

As a result, all the B.L.M. has left is 450 
million acres, or the equivalent of about 500 
Olympic National Parks. Most of the acreage 
is in the Western states and Alaska. 

Nine-tenths of Alaska is federal land. It is 
in the throes of tug-and-haul over who will 
get large portions of it. Congress promised 
several million acres to the state but the 
natives put in overlapping claims. A freeze 
is in effect until the matter is settled. 

None of that wrangle intrudes upon “Room 
to Roam.” The bureau is equally unbothered 
(at least to outward appearances) by rabid 
conservationists or strip miners, by hunters 
or birdwatchers. 

“Each to his own” seems to be the philos- 
ophy. Room for all still remains, and it is the 
public's. 

Very little bureau land has salable timber 
on it, The bureau had that resource removed 
from its jurisdiction many years ago, even in 
Alaska. No doubt being free of the wilder- 
ness-versus-logging controversies contributes 
to the bureau’s cheerful tone. 

It is not responsible for the use of national 
parks or Forest Service camps, nor with all 
the “don'ts” that go with official recreation 
areas—don't pick flowers or rocks, no hunt- 
ing, stay on the trail, camp only in author- 
ized spots. ... 

The Bureau, of course, is concerned with 
conservation and good outdoor manners, It 
is against pollution and litter, and for the 
preservation of archeological sites and nat- 
ural scenery. 

It does not begrudge amateur pothunters 
their stray arrowheads and pestles, though, 
and its maps guide rockhounds to the best 
areas for that hobby. It does the same for 
hunters and fishermen. 

Prospectors may search land for whatever 
interests them. Cattlemen and their herds 
are accepted as part of the scene. 

There are no “keep out” signs posted 
against jeep or motorcycle explorers, but they 
are urged to stick to existing tracks and not 
cut up the desert needlessly. 

While the bureau is not charged with fur- 
nishing campsites—at least not to the extent 
National Parks and the Forest Service are— 
it has developed a number and it pinpoints 
others as “undeveloped.” 

From there on, explorers of the outdoors 
are on their own. Go camp 40 miles north- 
west of Winnemucca, Nev., if you want to. 
Just bring your own water and other supplies. 

“Room to Roam” has a nostalgic appeal to 
anyone old enough to remember when camp- 
ing sites were chosen individually wherever 
they could be found and there was lots of 
choice. 

Not much bureau roaming room is left in 
this state, except for patches in the Columbia 
Basin and in the Okanogan Highlands. The 
closest “wide open spaces” are in Eastern 
Oregon. 

The booklet with its maps (which include 
all other federal recreation areas, too) can 
be bought for 75 cents from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN WATER 
AND POWER ALLIANCE PROPOSAL 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, it has been 
nearly 5 years since the special Sub- 
committee on Western Water Develop- 
ment, which I headed, issued their re- 
port on the concept of constructing a 
gigantic project to divert water from 
Alaska and northern Canada to Can- 
ada’s prairie Provinces and the United 
States. 

While recognizing the potential value 
of such a grand project to many of our 
Western States, much of the Midwest 
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and even the Great Lakes States, many 
observers looked upon it as “the impos- 
sible dream,” partly because of Canadian 
opposition. 

In the intervening period, a great deal 
of thought has gone into this concept, 
and several individuals have advanced 
variations of the original North Amer- 
ican Water and Power Alliance— 
NAWAPA—proposal. Particularly, the 
Canadians have been taking a serious 
and factual look at the concept. 

One recently expressed Canadian view 
should be of great interest to those in 
the Senate who follow water develop- 
ments closely. 

I refer to a speech given by Bert Har- 
grave, of Walsh, Alberta, at the annual 
symposium in conservation and water 
resource management and planning 
which is held in Wenatchee, Wash., and 
sponsored by the Wenatchee Daily 
World. 

Let me quote just two paragraphs 
from Mr. Hargrave’s statement: 

Canada contains more fresh water than 
any other country on earth, more than 7 
per cent of our area is represented by water. 

Professor E. Kuiper, who is probably 
Canada’s foremost authority on this subject 
has suggested that even after allowing for 
our long term water needs an average flow 
of more than 100,000,000 acre-feet per year 
could be exported to the South. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the insertion of the speech of 
Mr. Hargrave, as reported in the Cana- 
dian publication Reclamation, at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the speech was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
CANADIAN PRAIRIE WATERS 


(From a speech by Bert Hargrave, Walsh, 
Alberta, in Wenatchee, Apr. 7, 1969) 


As an invited guest at this year’s con- 
gress may I first pay a well deserved tribute 
to those people and agencies responsible for 
these very fine annual symposiums on con- 
servation and water resource management 
and planning. The interest of the Wenatchee 
Daily World and the Woods family, together 
with their associates, notably Chester Kimm, 
in international conservation matters is well 
known in Canada and especially Western 
Canada. 

There are two main phases I would like 
to discuss: 

1. A brief summation of Canadian Prairie 
Water Resources, 

2. The question of Canadian Water Export. 

I am sure this group is very much aware 
of Canada’s very fortunate position with re- 
gard to our fresh water resources, 

Canada contains more fresh water than 
any other country on earth, more than 7 
per cent of our area is represented by water. 

On our Canadian mainland there are 41 
primary river basins. 

Our mean annual run-off into four regions 
amounts to almost 2,000 million acre feet 
available for development. 

Our total dependable supply is less than 
30 per cent of our total available supply due 
to a lack of development. 

It is only since 1930 that our Prairie proy- 
inces have controlled their own natural re- 
sources. Prior to this our federal govern- 
ment exercised full control. Water resource 
development on the prairies appears to have 
centred around three resource developments 
in our administration. 

First of these was the Prairie Water Board 
formed in 1948. It consisted of representa- 
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tives from the three provincial governments 
and the federal government. 

Fifteen years of off-and-on discussions of 
this board resulted in the formation of a 
second committee, a Ministerial Action Com- 
mittee consisting of the three prairie minis- 
ters of agriculture and a federal representa- 
tive. 

The major activity of this committee was 
the formation of a third group, the Saskatch- 
ewan Nelson Basin Board, “to study the water 
resources of the Saskatchewan-Nelson Basin 
system, including potential additional supply 
by diversion or storage.” 

I am sure by now you are aware that we 
have a divided jurisdiction between our 
provinces and our federal government as far 
as water is concerned. Our provinces own 
their water and yet our federal government 
is the ultimate authority over boundary 
waters and the regulation of interprovincial 
and external trade, a matter of extreme sig- 
nificance if water export is ever to become a 
reality. 

We have two recent developments that will 
help this problem of divided jurisdiction. 
The first was the formation several years ago 
of the Canadian Council of Resource Min- 
isters, a group of all the provincial and fed- 
eral resource ministers who will recommend 
long range resource planning to all govern- 
ments. The second development is the pend- 
ing federal legislation that will create the 
Canada Water Act. This will provide for two 
main powers: first, for a much more effective 
water program within the federal government 
and second, for new forms of joint relation- 
ship between the provinces and Canada for 
carrying out comprehensive water develop- 
ment studies and programs, 

Proposals for water export have had a 
reception ranging from cool to hostile. Let 
me quickly add that in my personal opinion 
the broad cross section of Canadian popula- 
tion is very ignorant of our water resources. 
I suggest the reason for this attitude might 
be: 

1, A feeling we should look after our own 
interests first. 

2. The opinion that when water is exported, 
it is lost forever. 

8. The suggestion that exported water 
might promote economic development in 
your country at the expense of Canadian de- 
velopment. 

4. The seemingly cut and dried aspects of 
the N.A.W.A.P.A. scheme specifically aroused 
resentment. 

I have attempted to determine an accurate 
assessment of our various government offi- 
cial views on this matter. Saskatchewan’s 
policy is quite clear as indicated by this 
quotation: “We view with deep concern the 
suggestion that the water in our national 
rivers is a continental resource.” Manitoba's 
minister indicates support for the Decem- 
ber 1968 position statement of the Canadian 
Council of Resource Ministers: “that until 
Canadian needs were much more clearly de- 
fined by massive studies, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment should not be actively pursuing this 
matter.” 

Premier Strom, of Alberta, told me that 
there can be no export talks until at least 
the Saskatchewan-Nelson Basin study is 
completed. 

In 1966 Canada held its own “Water for 
Peace” conference in Ottawa at which all 
governments agreed not to make public com- 
ment on the matter of water export until 
sufficient studies were completed and after 
Canada’s needs have been assessed. 

The messages here are loud and clear as 
far as our various Government policies are 
concerned. However there is now some posi- 
tive interest from our academic and eco- 
nomic people in the tremendous potential 
value of our water resources when viewed as 
an exportable commodity like gas and oil. 
Professor E. Kuiper, who is probably Canada’s 
foremost authority on this subject has sug- 
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gested that even after allowing for our long 
term water needs an average flow of more 
than 100,000,000 acre-feet per year could be 
exported to the South. 

Western Canadian oil and gas interests 
and especially those in Alberta, have quite 
recently showed some concern over your 
Alaska discoveries at Prudhoe Bay, as we feel 
this vast new discovery may cut into our 
present export quota to your country. The 
companion philosophy of continental water 
resources is generally thought to be conti- 
nental energy resources. Does this not sug- 
gest the possibility of amalgamation of re- 
source development interests? 

If Canadian water export is to come, its 
time of arrival will be measured not in 
decades but in generations, Capital costs in- 
volved for most of our future export will 
have to come from your budgets in addition 
to the actual price of water at the point of 
export. 

We are moving into an age when almost 
more important to know than where we are 
going is to get there quickly. Let us not con- 
fuse activity with genuine progress and 
achievement. 


CEASE-FIRE 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, with a 
growing number of people searching for 
solutions to our involvement in Viet- 
nam, and as the continuing list of casual- 
ties becomes increasingly intolerable to 
bear, I find the suggestions of a former 
distinguished Member of Congress a very 
feasible and refreshing approach to the 
problem. Hamilton Fish was a member 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives for 25 years. 
He offers what I feel is an interesting 
and enlightened proposal for bringing 
an expedient end to the Vietnam war. 
I recommend this proposal as worthy of 
our serious consideration and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF HAMILTON FisH 

As one who believes that our involvement 
in virtually a civil war in Vietnam, ten thou- 
sand miles away, is in the wrong place, at 
the wrong time, and in the wrong war, I am 
convinced that the time has come for im- 
mediate action to end the war. 

Fifteen years ago, in opposing the SEATO 
Treaty before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, I stated that the signatories 
would run out on us and leave us holding 
the bag, which they did, including France 
and Britain. I further stated that if we 
became involved in a civil war in South- 
east Asia, and sent our Armed Forces there, 
“that the Communist Politbureau and the 
Communist General Staff would get drunk 
for a week, as they would like to keep our 
Armed Forces in the jungles and swamps of 
Vietnam.” And that is exactly what they 
have succeeded in doing by draining our 
financial resources while they are taking over 
economically, politically and militarily, the 
Arab Nations in the Eastern Mediterranean 
Area. 

I believe in the integrity and sincerity of 
President Nixon in his determined efforts 
to end the war in Vietnam on the basis of 
a fair and honorable peace. I commend him 
for taking the first step by the withdrawal 
of 25,000 American troops from Vietnam and 
believe that within a year it will be reduced 
by 100,000. But why continue the killing of 
American soldiers, those of our allies and 
our enemies in Vietnam for a single day in 
this tragic war; the longest in the history 
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of the United States and the fourth dead- 
liest. 

I urge President Nixon to immediately offer 
a cease fire by all our Armed Forces and those 
of the enemy without any reservation of any 
kind on the basis of the status quo. Such an 
offer by the President would be welcomed by 
most Americans, except a few militants who 
insist on all-out victory regardless of the cost 
in lives. It would be acclaimed by all neutral 
nations as a definite act by the United States 
to secure peace in Vietnam and to stop the 
bloodshed. 

President Nixon in answering a question at 
the press conference on June 19, 1969, stated 
that he was in favor of a cease fire, but indi- 
cated there might be difficulty in supervision 
of the Viet Cong and guerrillas. If this is so, 
the United Nations from its very nature, 
ought to be willing to cooperate to provide the 
necessary supervisory forces. If not, both sides 
maintain the status quo of their armed forces 
and that should provide sufficient supervi- 
sion. 

If North Vietnam and the Viet Cong turn 
down a peace offer based on cease fire, then 
all the neutral nations will place the stigma 
for any continued fighting and killing upon 
the Communists in North Vietnam and the 
Viet Cong. There may be some risks, but 
there are always risks in war. But, as a for- 
mer member of the General Staff, I think 
they have been grossly exaggerated and am 
inclined to think that many of our top Gen- 
erals would favor a cease fire. Actually a cease 
fire may be a military advantage for us, as 4 
major part of North Vietnam is a sanctuary 
against air bombing. If more North Vietnam- 
ese troops invade South Vietnam or Laos, 
they would be a constant target for our 
bombing if the war of attrition continues. 

The fundamental concept of military tac- 
tics is to get your enemy into an area of your 
own choosing. This our enemies have done. 
And I firmly believe that we are playing into 
the hands of the Communists by being there. 

If President Nixon publicly urged a cease 
fire, it would stop all the Vietnam War snip- 
ing going on in the United States, and change 
overnight our prestige and influence with 
the free nations of the world. “Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
sons of God.” 


BENEFITS AVAILABLE TO THE 
RETURNING VIETNAM VETERANS 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, as the 
first group—some 814—of combat troops 
recalled from Vietnam arrive in the 
United States today, it is fitting that we 
turn our attention to the services and 
benefits that will be available to them 
to heal their wounds and to otherwise 
ease their readjustment to civilian life. 
Whatever one’s view of this tragic and 
enormously costly war, we must not turn 
our backs on the men whom our country 
has called to fight this war—many of 
whom are particularly in need of these 
services and benefits administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

It is our duty to insure that today’s 
veterans are not saddled with yesterday’s 
veterans programs; rather, we owe them 
a program that will fully meet their pres- 
ent medical, hospital, educational, and 
rehabilitational needs as well as the op- 
portunities of tomorrow. Toward this 
end, Mr. President, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration seems to have taken—on tip- 
toes—a timid, but hopeful, first step. I 
was pleased to learn that the Veterans’ 
Administrator yesterday in testimony be- 
fore an Appropriations Committee sub- 
committee accepted the $34.6 million 
which the House of Representatives had 
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properly restored to the medical and hos- 
pital program in the VA budget in the 
Independent Offices and Department of 
Housing and Urban Development appro- 
priation bill, 1970. This sum eliminates 
approximately one-half the cut recom- 
mended by President Nixon in his 
April 15, 1969, budget message and raises 
the medical care item to the full amount 
recommended in the Johnson budget for 
medical care—$1,541,701,000. 

This amount, if accepted by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee and this body, 
will provide for 123,700 beds—of an au- 
thorized total of 125,000—in Veterans’ 
Administration facilities; treatment of 
864,695 inpatient beneficiaries; and 
7,474,000 medical outpatient treatments. 
The House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs found that the amount requested 
in the Nixon budget revision for these 
services was not sufficient for the pro- 
vision of adequate levels of medical care. 
As was recently pointed out on the floor 
by my distinguished colleague from 
Georgia, Senator Herman E. TALMADGE, 
the chairman of the Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion Subcommittee of the Finance Com- 
mittee, over 14,000 more veterans were 
admitted to VA hospitals in the first 9 
months of fiscal year 1969 than during a 
comparable period in fiscal year 1968. 
This, then, is no time to be cutting back 
on this vital program as would have been 
required without the $17.6 million resto- 
ration. It is for this reason that I cospon- 
sored with Senator TALMADGE his recent 
amendment—which was adopted—to 
H.R.11400, the Second Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act of 1969, in order to 
exempt the VA medical care and edu- 
cation programs from the fiscal year 
1970 overall spending ceiling that that 
bill would impose. 

I thus support the action of the House 
of Representatives, and now of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, in seeking to pro- 
vide enough money to pay for the in- 
creasing medical care demands that our 
Vietnam returnees will, unfortunately, 
of necessity, be making on the VA hos- 
pital and medical program. 

The other $17 million restored to the 
budget is for hospital, domiciliary and 
State nursing home construction and 
modernization. The new amount, al- 
though still some $28.2 million below the 
Johnson budget request, would permit 
continuation of the State nursing home 
grant program at the same level as in 
fiscal year 1969 and the inclusion of 
certain important projects of modern- 
ization already on the drawing boards 
for three VA hospitals. 

For these reasons, I urge the Appro- 
priations Committee to accept the $34.6 
million restoration in the VA budget in 
order to insure that the quality and level 
of VA health care for our young men 
coming home from Vietnam is fully ade- 
quate to their needs. 

In closing, I wish to place in larger 
context the Veterans’ Administration’s 
more responsible approach to the task 
of requesting and supporting adequate 
program levels for vital veterans benefits 
and services, Its new position on medical 
and hospital program expenses contrasts 
markedly with its recent position before 
the Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee, 
which I chair, in hearings on education 
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and training bills. There, despite clear 
and uncontradicted evidence that sub- 
stantial increases are necessary in the 
GI educational assistance and training 
allowances in order to restore compara- 
bility with Korean conflict rates, the VA 
Administrator recommended that the 
Congress take no action pending receipt 
of the views of the just-created Presiden- 
tial Committee on the Vietnam Veteran 
which would, in effect, defer action un- 
til next session. 

As I said at that time, I do not feel 
that the Congress can properly abdicate 
its legislative responsibilities in this 
manner, and, along with the distin- 
guished chairman of the Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee. Senator RALPH 
W. YarsoroucH of Texas, who is also 
the ranking member of the subcommit- 
tee and who served as the subcommit- 
tee chairman for 7 years, I am dedicated 
to pushing ahead to achieve these need- 
ed increases during this session of Con- 
gress. 

Thus, I strongly urge that the admin- 
istration reconsider its recommendation 
for delay on raising the education and 
training allowance rates. 


NEWS CORRESPONDENT JOSEPH 
McCAFFREY 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
month of July marks the 25th year that 
news correspondent Joseph McCaffrey 
has been covering Capitol Hill. During 
his tenure as one of the Nation’s first- 
rank newsmen, Mr. McCaffrey has prob- 
ably accomplished something unique 
among Washington reporters. That is, 
he has not incurred the enmity of a single 
Senator or Representative whom I know. 

After arriving in the Capitol in 1958, 
I quickly came to respect Joe McCaffrey’s 
judgment on the issues, and to recog- 
nize his fairness in reporting. This con- 
viction has only been strengthened 
through the passage of time. I am hope- 
ful he will enjoy many more rewarding 
years on Capitol Hill. 


VIETNAM—A REALISTIC 
APPRAISAL 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I was 
privileged to be in Wichita, Kans., to 
hear Vice President Sriro T. AGNEW 
address the Midwest Governors’ Con- 
ference on Tuesday, July 1. 

The Vice President’s remarks were not 
only timely but, in my opinion, expressed 
a forthright and realistic view of our 
position in the Vietnam conflict. To the 
critics who can find only fault, and to 
those who want peace at any price, the 
Vice President’s remarks may not have 
been welcome. The vast majority of 
Americans, however, will view the Vice 
President’s speech in its proper perspec- 
tive, as did David Lawrence in an edi- 
torial entitled “Agnew Hailed on Viet 
Policy Views,” published in the Evening 
Star of Thursday, July 3. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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AGNEW HAILED ON VieT Policy VIEWS 
(By David Lawrence) 


Vice President Agnew made a speech be- 
fore the Midwestern Governors’ Conference 
in Wichita, Kan., on Tuesday in which he 
said that, while some of the opposition to the 
Vietnam war is sincere, it is nevertheless 
“undermining our negotiations for peace and 
prolonging the war.” 

Sen. J. William Fulbright, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, re- 
torted that Agnew’s speech was “especially 
offensive coming from a man with so little 
background and so little experience in the 
field he is talking about.” 

But how much background and how much 
experience does anybody need in order to 
understand that, when the United States is 
in a war and influential members of the op- 
position party—which commands a majority 
in both houses of Congress—demand that 
our troops be withdrawn and the war ended 
on virtually a “peace-at-any-price” basis, the 
enemy would not be likely to make any im- 
portant concessions in the negotiations for 
peace and would wait it out instead? 

The vice president, like many other citi- 
zens, has been watching the course of the 
negotiations at Paris. He also has had the 
benefit of private briefings and meetings of 
the National Security Council. So he cer- 
tainly has had an opportunity to gain a 
good deal of “background.” 

Agnew declared in his speech that “self- 
professed experts” want to end the fighting 
at any cost and are leading the North Viet- 
namese to overestimate the strength of anti- 
war sentiment in America and its power to 
force a surrender by American and allied 
forces in Vietnam. He added: 

“The Viet Cong (the ally in South Viet- 
nam of the Hanoi government) remains in- 
transigent because of the slender hope that 
the voices of dissent at home will force us 
to alter—perhaps even abdicate—our policy 
of proving that confrontation with the 
United States is costly.” 

The vice president assured his listeners 
that the President is anxious to end the war 
but does not favor peace “at the price of ab- 
dication.” He said American policy means 
staying in Vietnam long enough to secure 
“self-determination for the people of South 
Viet ad 

It doesn’t take much imagination or back- 
ground to recognize that, if the United 
States pulls out of Vietnam without achiev- 
ing its goal, the Soviet Union and Communist 
China will feel free to invade other countries 
in Asia and Europe. The impression will pre- 
vail that America has abandoned the human- 
itarianism which it exhibited in both World 
War I and World War II and in Korea in 
helping countries which were the victims of 
aggression. 

Unfortunately, too much attention has 
been paid to statements by some of the 
critics which are palpably harmful to the 
American cause at the Paris peace conference. 
The negotiations have been deadlocked be- 
cause of a belief by the Communists that 
sooner or later President Nixon will with- 
draw all American troops from South Viet- 
nam, irrespective of whether our adversaries 
take any reciprocal steps. This is a mistaken 
thesis, and is only prolonging the war. 

Week after week casualties continue in a 
conflict that could have been ended long ago 
if restrictions here had not been placed on 
the military forces of the United States. They 
were never permitted to bomb all the targets 
they wanted to strike. The American stra- 
tegists have been ordered to confine opera- 
tions largely to South Vietnam. It doesn’t 
take much experience or knowledge of foreign 
affairs to learn that in every war the use of 
maximum force, including unlimited bom- 
bardment of enemy territory and bases, is 
considered the logical way to fight. 

When the Vietnam war is over and the 
record is finally revealed, the American peo- 
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ple may well wonder why bombing of North 
Vietnam was limited and then finally halted 
without obtaining from the enemy a cessa- 
tion of its hostilities. 

Even while the negotiations have been go- 
ing on for more than a year, the enemy has 
pursued intensively its war operations. In 
recent months it has felt more and more con- 
vinced that victory would be forthcoming be- 
cause the Democratic party in Congress is 
ready, for political reasons, to insist that 
America pull out its forces from Vietnam. 

Appeasement is usually the predecessor of 
a major conflict. This is what occurred prior 
to World War I and World War II. It doesn’t 
take any “background” or “experience” to 
know that when you cringe before an enemy, 
you are not likely to win the battle. 


BIG THICKET NATIONAL PARK 
SUPPORTED BY TEXAS FEDERA- 
TION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
public support for the preservation of 
a portion of the Big Thicket area in 
southeast Texas has been growing stead- 
ily since I introduced the first Big 
Thicket bill in Congress in 1966. Many 
persons, groups, and organizations have 
endorsed my bill, S. 4, which calls for the 
establishment of a Big Thicket National 
Park of not less than 100,000 acres. They 
have recognized the value of this beau- 
tiful and unique land, and are working 
diligently to preserve the remaining for- 
est lands, river bottoms, and wildlife 
habitat areas. 

Today it is my privilege to submit to 
the Record an article entitled “The Big 
Thicket Special Project” published in the 
September-October 1968 issue of the 
Texas Clubwoman. 

It speaks of the importance of making 
the Big Thicket a national park. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Texas Clubwoman, September- 
October, 1968] 


Tue Bic THICKET SPECIAL PROJECT 


Have you ever seen a roadrunner break out 
of a mass of wild azaleas and trot down a 
path among pitcher plants? Have you ever 
seen the world’s largest American holly or 
Eastern red cedar or Chinese tallow? Have 
you ever walked on a thick carpet of mosses 
and fern where palmettos towered above your 
head? Or, have you driven down a road at 
night where phosphorescent lights dance 
like an old-time brakeman swinging his lan- 
tern on a railroad? 

Then you've never seen the Big Thicket 
of Texas—that impenetrable wonderland of 
plants and animals where only bloodhounds 
can find lost people. Between Beaumont and 
the Alabama-Coushatta Indian reservation 
lies this phenomenally beautiful botanical 
paradise. Twenty-one varieties of wild or- 
chids dot the towering cypress, water oak 
and pine forest. This area combines the 
Everglades of Florida, the Okefenokee Swamp 
with jungles typical of Tamaulipas and Vera 
Cruz. Here is one of the last stands of the 
nearly extinct Ivory-billed Woodpecker—a 
huge black and white bird; the male having 
a flaming rest crest. About 300 other species 
make this their home. Bear and panther, al- 
though rarely seen, are present in this jungle 
country of yaupon, red bay, black hickory 
and spackleberry. 

Float down Village Creek or Mill Creek or 
the Neches River itself and feel the peace of 
still untrammelled woodland. Driving back 
roads is not enough to appreciate the beau- 
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ties of delicate mosses and colorful fungi. 
Hikers or canoers reap the greatest pleasures 
of this wonderland. 

But civilization is rapidly eating into and 
eroding our Texas Eden. Every day 50 acres 
of the Big Thicket disappear by means of 
the developers, bulldozers or the lumber 
company saws. We must start now to save 
this area by creating a National Park that 
will preserve those pieces which are still near 
virgin. 

On October 20, 1966, Senator Ralph Yar- 
borough introduced the first bill in Congress 
to create this park. No action was taken 
and at the very beginning of the present 
Congress he introduced a new bill, S4, to set 
aside suitable areas in Polk, Hardin and 
Tyler counties to create a “chain of pearls” 
including the most unique and beautiful of 
the Big Thicket areas. He has striven long 
and hard for this park and has been aided 
by the Big Thicket Association and many 
other conservation organizations over the 
state who helped secure Padre Island Na- 
tional Seashore and Guadalupe Mountains 
National Park. 

It is to be hoped that members in the 
Texas Federation will have a large hand in 
persuading Congress to enact S4 thereby 
creating the Big Thicket National Park. 

The Big Thicket Association has obtained 
an option on 548 acres of the only remain- 
ing virgin area. What can our membership do 
to support and help them raise the rest of 
the $250,000 purchase price? 

Here are some of the reasons why our TFWC 
president, Mrs. Henry Shaper has declared 
preservation of the Big Thicket a special proj- 
ect for her administration. She feels that 
such a natural area must not be destroyed 
but must be kept for posterity. In order to let 
the clubwomen of Texas know about the Big 
Thicket she has appointed a special com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Mrs. Jud 
Collier and Mrs. William C. Hancock to draw 
up and present to the club presidents and 
to their individual club members an action 
program. The Program includes writing let- 
ters to Senators and Congressmen urging 
passage of S4, the bill to create the Big 
Thicket National Park. It suggests the pur- 
chase and sale of informational material— 
The Big Thicket Story by Dempsie Henley, 
Farewell to Teras by U. S. Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas, reprints from 
Tezas Parade magazine and from Sierra Club 
magazine. 

The action program also suggests that each 
club devote one meeting to seeing slides or 
the movie, or having a speaker talk about 
the Big Thicket. (This suggested program 
material was mailed to club presidents on 
July 15th.) It also urges support of the Big 
Thicket Association’s land purchase plan— 
lands to be deeded to the Park when estab- 
lished—by becoming members of this active 
group, selling note paper depicting the Ivory- 
billed Woodpecker, or donating money. 

Let us work together to interest all the 
other citizens of our state and nation in 
preserving what has been called the biological 
crossroads of North America. 


THE SPECIAL FOOD AND MILK 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, recent 
floor debate centering on the special food 
service program and the special milk pro- 
gram reinforced my belief that the entire 
problem of malnutrition merits con- 
centrated study. 

An editorial appearing in the Toledo, 
Oreg., Lincoln County Leader pointed out 
the connection between unemployment 
and malnutrition. We all must be aware 
of this hand-in-hand relationship, For 
this reason, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert this editorial into the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MALNUTRITION—HERE? 

We are rather terrified by the story we 
carried last week concerning malnutrition 
in Lincoln county. While we might be able 
to believe this is a problem in the deep 
south among poor blacks, it’s hard to un- 
derstand how such a problem can exist 
in Oregon, in a period of state-wide af- 
fluence. 

This has been one of the fastest growing 
counties in the state in the past years in 
terms of family income, but it is also obvious 
that a switch to an industrial (pulp mill), 
tourist expansion (Salishan, etc.) and edu- 
cation (Oregon State) based economy has 
left a residue population of under-employed 
woods workers, and to some extent, agricul- 
tural workers. 

If the problem is anywhere near as serious 
as suggested by the school staff of the coun- 
ty, it would appear absolutely necessary for 
the county board of commissioners to order 
a study of the problem, and then take steps 
to correct the problems. 

Such a study might well be made by the 
health department in cooperation with the 
department of public welfare and the schools. 

When we learn that 37 of 212 Eddyville 
pupils are being aided by the schoo! district's 
free lunch program, and another 80 to 125 
are being aided at Siletz, we know we have 
a problem. And it is a problem no citizen 
of good conscience can ignore. 

When we are told some 2000 such fres 
lunches are served each month in the coun- 
ty, then we know this is a problem which 
must be faced and solved. 

These people may need retraining, or sim- 
ply an understanding of what is proper diet. 

Because, while many jobs go unfilled in 
this county for want of skills, there seems 
to be a persistant area of underemployment 
in Lincoln county and it appears to us there 
must be a connection between being out of 
work and lack of a proper diet. 

If we can afford billions for a war in 
Vietnam, it seems only simple logic to be 
able to afford a few thousands to help those 
in need in Lincoln county. 


ONE STANDARD OF HEALTH 


Mr, MOSS. Mr. President, I was 
astounded to read in my newspaper this 
morning that Dr. Roger O. Egeberg, the 
man President Nixon has chosen to fill 
the Nation’s top medical post, says it is 
not sound to expect we can have “one 
standard of health care for the entire 
Nation.” 

I gather from that remark that Dr. 
Egeberg believes we can only assure the 
best medical care in this country to the 
rich and that those in the middle and 
lower economic strata must be satisfied 
with second-best care, and the poor to 
just about any care left. 

I do not think the American people 
will like this statement, Mr. President. 
Our citizens believe in equality of op- 
portunity, and this includes not only an 
equal opportunity to get quality educa- 
tion, and equal opportunity to aspire to 
any job the country can offer, but also 
equal opportunity to get the best medical 
advice and care our medical profession 
knows how to give when a person be- 
comes ill, 

Dr. Egeberg’s kind of America would 
mean that a child born blind in a poor 
family would not have the same oppor- 
tunity to have his sight restored as would 
the child born in a rich family. 
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Dr. Egeberg’s kind of America means 
that a rich person ill with cancer can 
get the most thorough diagnosis and the 
most skilled treatment which medical 
science has developed, but a poor person 
must take his chances with whatever 
time and treatment the overworked doc- 
tor in a crowded, understaffed, poorly 
equipped hospital can give him. 

Dr. Egeberg’s kind of America means 
that whether a badly injured person ever 
walks again, or talks again, or even 
whether he lives, depends to a great ex- 
tent on what is in his pocket or his bank 
balance. 

I do not think this is the kind of Amer- 
ica most people want. 

Dr. Egeberg qualified his statement by 
saying that he does not feel it is “realis- 
tic” to expect full equality of medical 
care in America today with our present 
medical and hospital resources, and fur- 
thermore that it will not be a “reasonable 
goal” for about “50 years.” : 

Mr. President, the American people 
will not wait 50 years and I do not think 
they should be asked to wait. We all 
know that equality of medical care is 
not a complete reality in the United 
States today, but we are much closer to 
it than we were 10 years or even 5 years 
ago. Through medicare and medicaid 
and other programs to provide Federal 
aid for hospital construction and to train 
nurses and doctors to establish neighbor- 
hood medical centers, and through vast 
medical research programs we make 
progress each month, each week. 

The American people want to be as- 
sured that their Government is going to 
do everything possible to continue that 
progress. They want an equal break on 
medical care now, no matter what their 
economic status, no matter what the size 
of their weekly paycheck, no matter if 
they are on welfare. 

Some of the discontent in the United 
States can be ascribed to the fact that 
even though we are trying to create a 
more equal America, we are not moving 
fast enough. 

It is discouraging to think that the 
man whom President Nixon has recom- 
mended as Assistant Secretary for 
Health and Scientific Affairs in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is a man who thinks it is not “real- 
istic” to expect to equalize health op- 
portunities for the American people for 
50 years, and that “the first challenge is 
going to be to save some money.” 

It is discouraging to see the Nixon ad- 
ministration move farther and farther 
to the right—to move away from the pro- 
gressive and forward-marching attitudes 
which have marked America in the past 
8 years. 


ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH NOTES 
SECRETARY LAIRD’S INCONSIST- 
ENCIES ON ABM 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch recently car- 
ried an editorial which brings out some 
of the very concern I have had about the 
administration’s Safeguard ABM propo- 
sal. I think that the Post-Dispatch is 
absolutely right; the rules have been 
changed in the middle of the game and 
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this administration has not served its 
cause well by so doing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial entitled “The Foot in 
Mr. Laird’s Mouth” which appeared in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch June 1969, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE Foor In Mr. LAIRD’S MOUTH 


The collapse of the Administration’s case 
for deploying antiballistic missiles is now 
complete. Secretary of Defense Laird, who 
tried to scare the country into believing that 
the Soviets “are going for a first-strike capa- 
bility,” has been compelled to revise and 
extend his remarks. 

“First-strike capability” in any language 
means the ability of one nation to destroy 
another’s offensive missiles so completely that 
the second nation would be unable to retali- 
ate for a nuclear attack. That is what Mr. 
Laird was talking about when he argued that 
we need the Safeguard system to “protect our 
deterrent.” The implication was that without 
Safeguard our ability to retaliate could be 
wiped out in a first strike—which the Soviets 
therefore, by the curious logic of war-games, 
would be powerfully motivated to undertake. 

The hole in this argument was always 
enormous. It was and is incredible that the 
Soviets or any other nuclear power could at 
one blow knock out all our Minuteman mis- 
siles, all our bombers, all our Polaris sub- 
marines, all our intermediate missiles based 
in Europe. Mr. Laird murmured darkly that 
the Polaris fleet might be neutralized in the 
future, but he has been unable to make this 
view stick, and our own intelligence ap- 
paratus declines to support his scary talk of 
all our nuclear power being simultaneously 
in jeopardy at some future date. So now Mr. 
Laird is saying that by first-strike capability 
he means only the power to attack our 
Minuteman missiles, and it is this we must 
counter with Safeguard. 

But there is a hole in this argument, too. 
Senator Symington quotes Dr. Wolfgang 
Panofsky, the Stanford physicist whom the 
Administration once incautiously claimed 
as a supporter of Safeguard, as follows: 

“If the threat to Minuteman grows at the 
rate projected by the Defense Department, 
and if Minuteman became vulnerable at a 
certain time several years hence, then if the 
Safeguard system were installed and if it 
functioned perfectly, Minuteman would be 
just as vulnerable as before only a few 
months later.” In other words, the Soviets 
could offset any protection offered by Safe- 
guard simply with a few more months’ pro- 
duction of offensive missiles. 

Dr. Panofsky, who has been cleared for top- 
secret information, points out that if things 
are really as ominous as Secretary Laird and 
President Nixon contend, an enlargement of 
our Minuteman force would be the best way 
of making sure that some of it survived a 
nuclear attack. The cost of this response 
would be a great deal lower than Safeguard, 
and “what is more important,” says Dr. 
Panofsky, “we could afford to wait several 
years because production time of additional 
Minuteman missiles is very much shorter 
than for the new, complex ABM defense.” 

President Nixon at his news conference 
last week referred mysteriously to “new in- 
telligence” of Soviet testing of multi-war- 
head missiles which he said bolsters the 
case of Safeguard. This is the old game of 
trying to frighten Congress and the public 
with secrets too awful to be told. As Dr. 
Panofsky remarks, the Administration de- 
classifies the magnitude of the threat against 
Minuteman, but keeps secret the degree to 
which the threat would actually be reduced 
by Safeguard. If it is true, as we believe, that 
the threat would be reduced very little, and 
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that in any case ample retaliatory forces 
would survive even an all-out attack on 
Minuteman, then Safeguard is an uncon- 
scionable waste of money and an indefensi- 
ble escalation of the arms race. The Senate 
should say “No.” 

> . * > . 

This month Hamburger Hill is back in 
the hands of the North Vietnamese, and a 
U.S. general is vowing to fight for it again 
“if it takes an entire division.” Does that kind 
of record support Mr. Nixon’s claim that 
“we have only responded to what the enemy 
has done”? 

Mr. Clifford and Ambassador Harriman are 
right: the search-and-destroy orders should 
be rescinded in order to scale down the 
fighting. And President Nixon will find no 
refuge in the argument that in refusing to 
do so he is only repeating the mistakes of his 
predecessor. 


AMMUNITION REGISTRATION 
REPEAL DRAWS SUPPORT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, as the 
original sponsor of S. 845, a bill that 
would amend the ammunition provisions 
of the 1968 Gun Control Act, I wish to 
submit for inclusion in the RECORD a res- 
olution passed by the Outdoor Writers 
Association of America during its recent 
meeting at Duluth Minn. The resolution 
places the association on record in sup- 
port of my bill, the major purpose of 
which is to remove the undue restraints 
placed upon sorting ammunition by the 
1968 Gun Control Act. 

I might also point out that support 
for this legislation is growing at a very 
fast pace and I am convinced that if 
the 1969 hunting season comes along be- 
fore this bill is enacted, Congress will 
hear from the American sportsman as 
never before. 

The ammunition provisions in the 
1968 act and the Treasury regulations 
accompanying them are unnecessary 
and a harassing burden to the law- 
abiding sportsman. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
solution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas proposals to require the registra- 
tion of privately owned firearms were de- 
cisively defeated in the Ninetieth Congress, 
and 

Whereas Congress has declared that it is 
not the purpose of the Gun Control Act of 
1968 “to place any undue or unnecessary Fed- 
eral restrictions or burdens on law-abiding 
citizens with respect to the acquisition, pos- 
session, or use of firearms appropriate to the 
purpose of hunting, trap shooting, target 
shooting, personal protection, or any other 
lawful activity,” and that it “is not intended 
to discourage or eliminate the private owner- 
ship or use of firearms by law-abiding citizens 
for lawful purposes,” and 

Whereas the regulations prescribed by the 
U.S. Department of the Treasury for the ad- 
ministration of the Gun Control Act provide 
that records be kept by dealers on all am- 
munition sales showing the purchaser's 
mame and address, date of birth, and the 
caliber or gauge of ammunition purchased, 
and 


Whereas the recording of such data con- 
stitutes, in effect, “Backdoor legislation” of 
the firearms owned by ammunition pur- 
chasers, and 

Whereas these record keeping requirements 
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serve no worthwhile purpose insofar as law 
enforcement is concerned, and 

Whereas such record keeping constitutes 
an unnecessary burden on both dealer and 
consumer, 

Therefore be it resolved that the OWAA go 
on record in support of the objectives of S. 
845 (Bennett, Utah) and similar bills which 
would remove ammunition for sporting fire- 
arms from the Gun Control Act, 


SNAKEBITE VACCINE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Univer- 
sity of Utah College of Medicine has pi- 
oneered in many fields of medical re- 
search. One of the recent advances of 
the healing arts is in the field of im- 
munization by development of a vaccine 
against snakebites. Dr. Clifford C. Snyder, 
Veterans’ Administration, and Gary R. 
Hunter, a third year medical student, 
have collaborated in the research. The 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital staff 
and the University of Utah have a most 
desirable working relationship to the 
benefit of both. I ask unanimous consent 
that a release on Snakebite Vaccine be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SNAKEBITE VACCINE DEVELOPED IN UTAH 


A new vaccine which provides immuniza- 
tion against poisonous snakebites has been 
developed by researchers at the University of 
Utah and the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital in Salt Lake City. 

Dr. Clifford C. Snyder, principal investiga- 
tor on the research project, and Gary R. 
Hunter, third-year medical student who has 
conducted much of the laboratory work, say 
the vaccine has already proven effective in 
experimental animals and will be ready for 
requested trial among a few selected vet- 
erinarians this fall. 

Dr. Snyder is chairman of the Division of 
Plastic Surgery at the University of Utah 
College of Medicine and chief of surgery at 
the VA Hospital. Mr. Hunter is one of Dr. 
Snyder’s research students who presented an 
award-winning paper on the treatment of 
envenomation at the Student Scientific Semi- 
nar sponsored by the Student American Med- 
ical Association earlier this year. 

“Our experiments have shown that it is 
possible to immunize humans against snake 
venom,” Dr. Snyder said. “Such a vaccine 
would be valuable to outdoorsmen, game con- 
servation officers, serpentologists, armed 
forces personnel and others who are exposed 
to possible poisonous snakebites.” 

One member of the research team who has 
already tried the vaccine on himself has 
shown no ill effects, and the level of anti- 
bodies in his blood remains high after more 
than & year. 

The researchers are also working on an 
antivenin—the serum given to victims after 
they are bitten by poisonous snakes—that 
will be less likely to produce allergic reac- 
tions. Antivenin now on the market is de- 
rived from the blood of horses that have been 
injected with snake venom, but many people 
are allergic to it. The serum developed by 
the U research team is taken from the blood 
of humans who have suffered natural snake- 
bites. When the new vaccine is perfected for 
humans, the antivenin can also be derived 
from the blood of persons that have been 
vaccinated, according to Dr. Snyder. 

The vaccine comes from pure venom that 
is extracted from several species of snakes 
kept at the VA Hospital’s animal research 
facility by the researchers. The venom is 
purified and its severe toxic characteristics 
removed by a special process. When the tox- 
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oid is injected into animals it still produces 
the desired antibodies without destroying 
tissue. 

Fifteen dogs received vaccinations during 
clinical tests last summer, Mr. Hunter said. 
All fifteen dogs, when later challenged by 
double lethal doses of pure rattlesnake ven- 
om, survived with only slight soreness and 
minor swelling at the injection sites. Though 
each dog received much more venom than a 
snake would deliver in a natural bite, the 
animals showed only minor discomfort. Non- 
vaccinated dogs if given half the amount of 
venom would experience immediate excrucli- 
ating pain, respiratory difficulty and death 
within 24 hours. 

Dr. Snyder says there is much to be learned 
before the vaccine can be made available for 
human use, but he foresees no insurmount- 
able obstacle in achieving this goal. When 
the vaccine is finally perfected and tested by 
the Food and Drug Administration, Dr. Sny- 
der plans to turn it over to the University 
which in turn can negotiate for commercial 
manufacture with a pharmaceutical com- 
pany. 

“I would like to emphasize that the vac- 
cine is still very much in the experimental 
stages,” Dr. Snyder said. “Even though we 
are pleased with the preliminary results, it 
may be some time before it is generally avail- 
able to veterinarians or ready for trial in 
humans.” 

Dr. Snyder foresees the day when mankind 
will no longer have to fear poisonous snakes. 
Thousands of people now die every year from 
snake envenomation, most of them in Asia. 
About 7,000 persons are bitten every year 
in the U.S. by rattlesnakes, copperheads, cot- 
tonmouths and coral snakes. While the death 
rate in this country is less than 15 per year, 
many people are disfigured for life because 
of the toxic effects of the venom. 

The U researchers are now working with 
several species of rattlesnakes but in the fu- 
ture plan to make a toxin that will provide 
protection against the other three poisonous 
snakes found in the U.S. 


MOISE TSHOMBE, FORMER PRIME 
MINISTER OF THE CONGO 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, among the 
numerous items that have been written 
about the tragic death of Moise Tshom- 
be, former Prime Minister of the Congo, 
perhaps the most pertinent and eloquent 
I have come across is a column by Wil- 
liam F. Buckley, Jr., which appeared in 
the Washington Star of July 7, 1969. 

According to the Algerian Govern- 
ment, Mr. Tshombe died of a heart at- 
tack almost 2 years to the day after he 
was kidnaped in midair over Spanish 
territory and flown to Algiers. 

Mr. Buckley has some harsh things to 
say about the manner in which the Bou- 
medienne government handled the 
Tshombe matter. He points out that 
while Boumedienne did not send Tshom- 
be back to the Congo to be killed, 
‘neither would he release him. Worse, 
he held him incommunicado. He could 
not be seen by his wife nor by his law- 
yers. He was moved about from prison 
to prison, it was said.” 

I would add to this the information 
that letters addressed to him via the 
International Red Cross were not de- 
livered. And when his family at one point 
requested a physical examination by a 
European doctor, this request, too, was 
refused. 

Commenting on the fact that 11 Al- 
gerian doctors signed the death cer- 
tificate, Mr. Buckley said: 
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Now Tshombe is dead, and Houari Bou- 
medienne called in 11, count them, 11 Al- 
gerian professors to testify to his having 
died of natural causes. Myself, I would have 
insisted on 15 Algerian professors, but then 
that’s the way I was brought up—never 
trust less than 15 Algerian professors, my 
mother warned me, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert into the Recorp at this 
point the full text of Mr. Buckley’s col- 
umn. I also ask unanimous consent to 
insert into the Recorp a UPI item of July 
5 describing Tshombe’s funeral in Brus- 
sels. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 7, 1969] 
TsHomsBeE: A VICTIM or THIRD WORLD 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 


Shortly after Moise Tshombe was kid- 
naped, a grim joke made the rounds. The 
Algerians tortured and _ truth-drugged 
Tshombe, at the request of Joseph Mobutu 
(Uhuru!). The idea was to get from Tshombe 
whatever information he had which would be 
useful to Mobutu in tracking down and 
liquidating potential enemies. But the ques- 
tioners were over-diligent, and when they 
asked Tshombe who actually had murdered 
Patrice Lumumba, he confided to them, in 
his truth-trance, that it had been Mobutu. 

We do not know whether that piece of in- 
telligence was communicated to Kinshasa or 
Lumumbaville or Mobutuplats, or whatever 
they are calling Leopoldville nowadays. In 
fact it is just possible that this particular 
revelation had something to do with Boume- 
dienne’s decision not, after all, to deliver 
Tshombe to the executioners in the Congo, 
though it isn’t known, as it happens, whether 
he did Tshombe’s a favor. 

Now Tshombe is dead, and Houari Boume- 
dienne called in 11, count them, 11 Algerian 
professors to testify to his having died of 
natural causes. Myself, I would have insisted 
on 15 Algerian professors, but then that’s 
the way I was brought up—never trust less 
than 15 Algerian professors, my mother 
warned me. 

Really, it is astounding how the savages of 
this earth cling to bourgeois forms when 
they are troubled. First Boumedienne accepts 
custody, of an alien who is delivered into his 
hands by professional bandits employed by a 
foreign government. Then he has him 
tortured. 

Then his court sycophantically “rules” 
that Tshombe may indeed be legally shipped 
to the Congo to be executed. Then some- 
thing happens—something we are not privy 
to. The working of some mysterious pres- 
sures, probably American in source (the 
heroes of the save-Tshombe movement were 
a few Americans who labored privately to 
help him), that kept Boumedienne from 
handing Tshombe over to Mobutu. 

But Boumedienne responded petulantly to 
those pressures. He did not send Tshombe 
off to be killed, but neither would he release 
him. Worse, he held him incommunicado. 
He could not be seen by his wife, nor by his 
lawyers. He was moved about from prison to 
prison, it was said. 

Rumors were rife, even as they were about 
Ben Bella, now forgotten. A few months ago 
it was reported that he would soon be re- 
leased. Immediately after his death two law- 
yers reported they had just completed ran- 
som arrangements. 

But it is not doubted that Tshombe is now 
dead. And it is not doubted that healthy 
men do not die of old age at 49. In Latin 
America, in the revolutionary heyday, the 
practice of reporting that important pris- 
oners had been “shot while trying to escape” 
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became so routine that one general with a 
sardonic mind and a palpable contempt for 
public opinion, reported that his prisoner 
had been poisoned while trying to escape. 

Boumedienne, on the contrary, seems to 
care about public opinion. That is why he 
brought in 11 Algerian professors who, of 
course, reported that Tshombe died of a 
latent heart defect. 

There is a terrible sadness to it all. For 
the one thousandth time we think of the 
awful resonance of Strausz-Hupe’s remark 
that conservatives do not retrieve their 
wounded, Tshombe fought for the mainte- 
nance of certain standards of life in the 
Congo which were and indeed are threatened 
by totalist barbarism. He believed that whites 
and blacks should work together. He was 
plainspokenly Christian. He was a natural 
leader of men. A friend of the West. 

And yet when Tshombe was kidnapped 
over Spanish soil, flying from one part of 
Spain to another, there was no protest from 
official Spain. For months, the friends of 
Tshombe endeavored to persuade the govern- 
ment of Spain to assert a quite natural legal 
claim against Algeria for husbanding some- 
one kidnapped from Spanish soil. 

But Franco was apparently uninterested, 
like just about everyone else. Can anyone 
imagine the United Nations interrupting a 
session on the human rights of mankind in 
order to plead the human rights of one man, 
victimized by their beloved Third World? 

Alfgerie Algerienne! Well, the “govern- 
ment” of Algeria, liberated from French 
colonialism, in the hands of a military dic- 
tator, has exercised its sovereignty. No doubt 
11 Algerian professors could be got to write 
the history of Algeria’s blamelessness in the 
handling of the final two years in the crowd- 
ed life of Moise Tshombe. 

TSHOMBE BURIED IN BRUSSELS Rrre—Sons or 

CONGOLESE LEADER Try To Leap INTO Grave 


BRUSSELS, July 5—Former Premier Moise 
Tshombe of the Congo was buried today in a 
suburban Brussels cemetery. His sobbing sons 
tried to leap into his grave when the coffin 
was lowered. 

The Algerian Government announced last 
Monday after an autopsy that Mr. Tshombe, 
49 years old, died Sunday of a heart attack 
in Algiers, where he had been held for the 
last two years after having been kidnapped 
during a flight over the Mediterranean. 

The politician from the province of 
Katanga, one of the Congo’s main political 
leaders following the attainment of inde- 
pendence from Belgium, could not be buried 
in his native country, where he had been 
branded a traitor. 

The present Congolese military regime, 
which had tried Mr. Tshombe for treason in 
his absence and had sought unsuccessfully 
to have him extradited from Algiers to face 
death sentence, refused permission for burial. 

Today’s burial in Etterbeek cemetery out- 
side Brussels was provisional in hopes that 
a later one in the Congo would be possible, 
a family spokesman said. 

Hundreds of black and white mourners paid 
their final respects to Mr. Tshombe inside 
and outside a small Methodist church. 

Weeping women members of the family 
touched his coffin and his sons tried to leap 
into the grave after it had been lowered. 
Friends led them away and a board was put 
over the opening. 

Mr. Tshombe's eldest son, Jean, sank almost 
to his knees wailing and sobbing, as he was 
led away. 

Mr. Tshombe, one of the most controversial 
Congolese leaders, spent many years in exile. 
After independence was achieved in 1960, he 
led the copper-rich Katanga province in 
secession and became president of the inde- 
pendent state of Katanga. 

United Nations forces overturned the seces- 
sion early in 1963 and Mr. Tshombe sought 
exile in Europe. In 1964 he was summoned 
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back to become the Congo’s Premier but fied 
once again when Gen. Joseph D. Mobutu, the 
current Congolese strong man, seized power 
in November, 1965. 


AsovuTr 2,000 ATTEND THE FUNERAL 

BRUSSELS, July 5—About 2,000 Africans and 
Belgians attended Mr. Tshombe’s funeral. 
Behind his widow, Ruth, seven sons and 
daughters and many family members, friends 
and former aides stood two Belgian Senators, 
a university dean, a general, a lieutenant 
colonel and several former mercenaries who 
fought for Mr. Tshombe in Katanga. 


FEDERAL LIBRARY PROGRAM ES- 
SENTIAL; HOUSTON POST STATES 
NEED 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the June 27 issue of the Houston Post 
carries an effective and timely editorial 
on appropriations for the Library Serv- 
ices and Construction Act. 

As the editorial points out, the Nation’s 
libraries are an important and vital ele- 
ment in our national education system. 
They are becoming more important as 
the need increases for information that 
can be stored and recalled upon demand. 

This is no time to be cutting back on 
library buildings, services, and equip- 
ment. I endorse the position expressed by 
the Houston Post. 

In my 12 years in the Senate, I have 
supported every Federal appropriation 
act to support school libraries and also 
public libraries in communities, towns, 
and cities. In my 1144 years on the Edu- 
cation Subcommittee, I have participated 
in each conference with the House of 
Representatives on libraries, and have 
cosponsored or participated in hearings 
on most of these bills. 

This is no time to abandon books. To 
abandon books is to turn our backs on 
learning and the stored knowledge of the 
human race. To abandon support of li- 
braries is to say that knowledge is no 
longer essential. This administration has 
turned its back on appropriations for 
books and libraries. Such action, in ef- 
fect, is turning our backs on civilization. 
It is time to restore all appropriations 
for books and libraries to their former 
levels, and to increase those appropria- 
tions to fit the growing needs of man- 
kind. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial “Federal Library 
Program Essential,” which appeared in 
the June 27 issue of the Houston Post 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

FEDERAL LIBRARY PROGRAM ESSENTIAL 

One of the budget cutbacks proposed by 
the Nixon administration which hopefully 
can be prevented is in the Library Services 
and Construction Act. 

The W m budget makers have de- 
creed a 50 percent cut in Title I of the act, 
which provides funds to strengthen public 
library collections, and the elimination of the 
Title II program, which provides matching 
funds for local library construction. 

Concerned that the slash in funds will 
disrupt and cripple a needed program, the 
Texas Library and Historical Commission has 
asked the President and Congress to review 
the impact of the program in communities 
across the nation. 
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For the past two years, 1968 and 1969, 
grants to Texas cities and counties for library 
service under Title I have amounted to more 
than $2.5 million. If the cutbacks proposed 
by President Nixon are approved, this 
amount wili be cut in half. Under the Title 
II program in Texas 80 public library build- 
ings have either been approved for construc- 
tion or completed since 1965. These projects 
represent a total of $17.5 million, of which 
Title II matching funds accounted for $6.5 
million. 

In 1969-70 no funds at all are proposed by 
President Nixon for public library construc- 
tion. 

Dr. Dorman H. Winfrey, Texas state libra- 
rian, pointed out that the LSCA program 
has had years of solid planning and it is 
possible we are now on the threshold of an 
imperative goal—modern public library 
services for all citizens of the United States. 
“Abrupt changes in programs of this sort 
create a waste of already accomplished prog- 
ress,” he said. 

Libraries are no longer only a haven for 
book-lovers who like to browse through the 
stacks in search of entertaining reading, or 
the regulars who pore over newspapers in 
the periodicals room, though they are still 
that too. They are essential to this age of 
constant change; they hold the knowledge 
needed to cope with the scientific and tech- 
nological, as well as the social and economic 
developments of the world we live in. They 
offer learning, understanding, and to some a 
release from the cares and anxieties of to- 
day’s world. 

Library service within reach of every Amer- 
ican is an eminently desirable goal, and it is 
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THE RIGHT TO VOTE WITHOUT RE- 
GARD TO RESIDENCY REQUIRE- 


MENTS 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp two resolutions adopted by the 
— nn Institute of Municipal 

erks. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION BY THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF MUNICIPAL CLERKS 


Resolution for appointment of a Presidential 
committee to study implementation of 
Federal legislation to afford all citizens 
voting rights regardless of local residency 
requirements during national elections 
Whereas, the result of relocating within 

any of the fifty states of our country may, by 

virtue of local or state residency require- 
ments, deprive a United States citizen of his 
franchise to cast a vote for the President and 

Vice-President of our Country, and 
Whereas, many of our states have enacted 

legislation to implement the voting procedure 

to protect that inalienable right of our citi- 
zens to vote without fear or prejudice, and 

Whereas, the demands upon our citizens 
require greater mobility in pursuit of a live- 
lihood thereby jeopardizing the right to cast 
& vote in the state of their former residence 
and, lacking residency duration in their newly 
adopted state, are equally deprived of said 
right to vote; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
International Institute of Municipal Clerks 
entreat our President of these United States 
to consider the appointment of a committee 
to study and make recommendations for the 
purpose of introducing legislation which will 
enable all citizens of the United States of 
America to accept and exercise their fran- 
chise to vote for the two highest and most 
important offices in our Country, namely; 
President and Vice-President, on the basis of 
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total residency within the boundaries of the 
United States of America. 

This resolution to take effect this 21st day 
of May, 1969. 

I hereby certify that this Resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the International 
Institute of Municipal Clerks at their Con- 
ference held in St. Louis, Missouri on Wednes- 
day, May 21, 1969. 

JOSEPH T, CARNEY, 
President. 
Attest: 
FRANK DOTSETH, 
Executive Director. 
RESOLUTION BY THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
or MUNICIPAL CLERKS 


Resolution establishing the availability of 
free mail privileges for absentee applica- 
tions and ballots in national elections 
Whereas, the function of the office of the 

Clerk of a City, Village and Township is to 

service the community in the broadest area 

possible, and 

Whereas, in the field of election services the 
intent of the American principle of participa- 
tion in government should be as encom- 
passing as possible, and 

Whereas, with the travel necessary in the 
economy of the world today many citizens 
do not have firm residential roots, and 

Whereas, all people should be encouraged 
to participate in any and all elective proc- 
esses, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the In- 
ternational Institute of Municipal Clerks en- 
dorse the proposition that all absentee ap- 
plications and absentee ballots receive free 
mail privileges available to national govern- 
mental functions for the prompt processing 
of voting material, and 

Be it further resolved, that a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to the proper con- 
gressional committee for enactment of legis- 
lature, and 

Be it further resolved, that the Interna- 
tional Institute of Municipal Clerks express 
its appreciation to the City of Dearborn 
Heights and its Clerk, Robert G. McLachlan 
for having submitted this resolution. 

This resolution to take effect this 21st day 
of May, 1969. 

I hereby certify that his Resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the International 
Institute of Municipal Clerks at their Con- 
ference held in St. Louis, Missouri on Wednes- 
day, May 21, 1969. 

JOSEPH T, CARNEY, 
President. 

Attest: 

FRANK DOTSETH, 
Executive Director. 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN FOOTWEAR 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and my colleague from Maine 
(Mr. MUSKIE), I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor a joint 
resolution adopted by the Legislature of 
the State of Maine. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the REcoRrD, as follows: 


JOINT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE HON- 
ORABLE MAURICE H. STANS, SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE AND, THE MAINE CONGRESSIONAL 
DELEGATION To RESTRAIN IMPORTS OF FOR- 
EIGN FOOTWEAR 


We, your Memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Maine of the One Hundred and Fourth Leg- 
islative Session assembled, most respectfully 
present and petition the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Honorable Maurice H. Stans, and 
the Maine Congressional Delegation, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas, the footwear manufacturing in- 
dustry of the State of Maine faces continu- 
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ing and expanding foreign competition from 
imports as the result of lower wage scales; 
and 

Whereas, over 28,000 citizens are employed 
in over 139 factories throughout the State, 
many of these factories being located in 
small towns where they supply the major 
source of income and employment; and 

Whereas, imports of leather and vinyl 
shoes have expanded dramatically from 7.8 
million pairs in 1955 to 175 million pairs in 
1968, adversely affect our domestic shoe 
manufacturing industry by curtailing its 
growth and eliminating many jobs oppor- 
tunities; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved: That we, your Memorialists, 
recommend and urge the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Members of the United States 
Congress from the State of Maine to take 
appropriate action to promptly restrain the 
importation of foreign footwear and to pro- 
vide adequate safeguards which will protect 
our domestic shoe industry and the citizens 
it employs; and be it further 

Resolved: That copies of this resolution, 
duly authenticated by the Secretary of State, 
be immediately transmitted by the Secretary 
of State to the Secretary of Commerce and 
each Senator and Representative from Maine 
in the Congress of the United States. 

House of Representatives: Read and 
adopted, June 27, 1969. 

Sent up for concurrence; 
forthwith: 


ordered sent 


BERTHA W. JOHNSON, 
Clerk. 
In Senate Chamber: Read and adopted, 
June 27, 1969. 
In concurrence: 
JERROLD B. SPEERS, 
Secretary. 
Attest: 
JOSEPH V. EDGAR, 
Secretary of State. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


RECESS 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess until 2:30 o'clock p.m. 
today. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until 2:30 o’clock p.m., the 
same day. 

On the expiration of the recess, the 
Senate reassembled, when called to order 
by the Presiding Officer (Mr. BURDICK in 
the chair). 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 4153) to author- 
ize appropriations for procurement of 
vessels and aircraft and construction of 
shore and offshore establishments for 
the Coast Guard. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 11582) 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments, the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, and certain 
independent agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and for other pur- 
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poses; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
STEED, Mr. PassMAN, Mr. AppasBo, Mr. 
COHELAN, Mr. MAHON, Mr. CONTE, Mr. 
Rostson, Mr. Epwarps of Alabama and 
Mr. Bow were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 


STATEMENT ON ISRAEL AND THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF), I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye) be associated 
with the statement on Israel and the 
Middle East which was placed in the 
Recorp on April 25, 1969. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1970 
FOR MILITARY PROCUREMENT, 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, 
AND FOR THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF MISSILE TEST FACILITIES 
AT KWAJALEIN MISSILE RANGE, 
AND RESERVE COMPONENT 
STRENGTH 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which will be stated by 
title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2546) to authorize appropriations during 
the fiscal year 1970 for procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles, and research, 
development, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and to authorize the con- 
struction of test facilities at Kwajalein 
Missile Range, and to prescribe the au- 
thorized personnel strength of the Se- 
lected Reserve of each Reserve compo- 
nent of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
pending business of the Senate is S. 2546, 
which is the annual legislation author- 
izing appropriations for military hard- 
ware and research and development for 
fiscal year 1970. In precise terms, the 
bill would do the following: It would 
authorize appropriations for fiscal year 
1970, first, for the procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, naval vessels, and tracked 
combat vehicles; second, for all research, 
development, test and evaluation in the 
Department of Defense; third, for the 
construction of certain Safeguard mis- 
sile test facilities at Kwajalein; fourth, 
continue the authority for merging mili- 
tary assistance financing for South Viet- 
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nam and free world forces in that area 
with the funding of Department of De- 
fense appropriations; and fifth, the bill 
would authorize the personnel strengths 
of the Selected Reserve for fiscal year 
1970 for each of the Reserve components 
of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. President, let me say this: I think 
this is a very important measure, and 
that it comes at a time which is critical 
in many respects. It looks further toward 
the future, as will appear in the develop- 
ment of these weapons that we propose, 
than one might realize. 

My purpose will be to try to put this 
on the table and before the Senate, and 
outline all the main provisions of the 
bill, together with its purposes and the 
recommended figures. I hope then that 
other committee members will join in 
making presentations. I believe they will. 

I am thinking immediately of the 
Senator from Maine (Mrs. SMITH), who 
is the ranking minority member. I am 
thinking, of course, of all committee 
members, but I particularly specify two 
others, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. McInryre), who served as 
chairman of a subcommittee which con- 
ducted hearings and held briefings of its 
own on the vast area of research and de- 
velopment, and the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), who held hearings and 
briefings and did a great deal of work— 
he and the subcommittee—in the field 
of tactical air power. As I say, however, I 
want all members of the committee to 
join in the discussion to get full repre- 
sentation of the committee and a full 
presentation of our recommendations. 

In the course of things, we can and 
will have a full debate and, at the pleas- 
ure of the Senate, proceed to voting and 
passing on matters and specific issues 
with respect to the figures and policies: 

The committee has devoted the most 
intensive consideration to this bill. Public 
hearings began on March 19 and con- 
tinued practically every week through 
June 4. In addition, many executive ses- 
sions were held, some extending past 
June 4. The printed hearings now before 
each Senator total 2,277 pages. 

In addition to the efforts of the full 
committee there were three subcommit- 
tees which also held hearings and brief- 
ings which contributed to the results of 
this legislation. These ad hoc subcom- 
mittees were as follows: 

Subcommittee on Bomber Defense, 
composed of myself as chairman, and 
Senators INOUYE, McIntyre, SMITH, 
Dominick, and MURPHY; 

Subcommittee on Research and De- 
velopment, composed of Senator 
McIntyre, chairman, and Senators 
Younc of Ohio, Byrp of Virginia 
MourpPHY, and BROOKE; 

Subcommittee on Tactical Air Power, 
composed of Senator Cannon, chairman, 
and Senators SYMINGTON, JACKSON, 
Young of Ohio, THurMonp, Tower, and 
GOLDWATER. 

Their recommendations were sub- 
mitted to the full committee and largely 
accepted. 

NO FURTHER CLASSIFICATION OF CERTAIN 

INFORMATION RELATING TO AIRCRAFT 


Mr. President, one of the criticisms of 
this legislation over the past years has 
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been the fact that much of the detailed 
information is classified and therefore 
excluded from discussion in the bill and 
report. I must confess that a substantial 
amount of this information, especially 
as it relates to missiles, remains classi- 
fied. I am able to report to the Senate, 
however, that under a new policy the 
detailed information on aircraft procure- 
ment for the fiscal year involved is now 
unclassified. For the first time Senators 
will find printed in the committee report 
charts showing the numbers of each air- 
craft by type which is proposed for pro- 
curement for the next fiscal year. Here- 
tofore all numbers of aircraft have re- 
mained classified and only the total fig- 
ures have been subject to publication. 

I think that Senators will find the re- 
port to be full, complete, and compre- 
hensive. It is our position that this is all 
public property and that each individual 
Senator is entitled to have the facts and 
figures as well as any additional informa- 
tion that we can give. 

This change will enable the Senate to 
engage in a more complete discussion of 
this program. 

Total aircraft inventory positions still 
remain classified. 

PREMISE FOR COMMITTEE APPROACH TO THIS 
LEGISLATION 

All members of the committee are 
aware of the serious financial condition 
of the Nation, budgetary problems of the 
Federal Government, and the need for 
economy in all Federal activities, includ- 
ing the Department of Defense. The aim 
of the committee has been to reduce this 
bill to the very minimum consistent with 
what we believe to be the esssential needs 
of our national security. 

Several things come to mind in this 
regard. 

First. We are still engaged in the Viet- 
nam war, which is costing at least $25 
billion per year. So long as American 
boys are in battle, they must receive the 
best weapons we are able to produce, 
and whatever quantities are required, 
with some to spare. 

I thought there were some missiles 
and other items that could be eliminated. 
I am talking particularly about small 
missiles. However, when we get down to 
the nub of things and mark up the bill, 
and remembering all the time that there 
is a shooting war going on, regardless of 
how much we might hope that we can 
see light at the end of the tunnel, matters 
appear dim. We know the war is still 
going on and that much of the money is 
for the replacements of weapons and 
equipment. We pray that these expend- 
itures will not be necessary, but if the 
war does go on, the only way to insure 
that the weapons are ready when they 
are needed is to authorize the money 
now. 

With this critical fact confronting us, 
we said: “We will have to allow that, but 
we will put words in the report to show 
that it is the legislative intent that the 
Department of Defense, if the losses do 
not occur for any reason, must stop the 
purchase of these items as soon as it 
can.” 

I think this would have been done in 
any event. However, we wanted the leg- 
islative intent to be expressed. That is 
in the report. 
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Second. Printed in the hearings is a 
document which shows that this Nation 
has some form of defense treaty ar- 
rangements with 46 nations. So long as 
we have these commitments, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we must attempt to maintain, at 
least in some degree, the forces required 
to fulfill our part of these commitments. 

We have had to go along almost alone. 
We find ourselves with very little com- 
pany. Despite that, however, we cannot 
turn our back on commitments which we 
have solemnly assumed. 

As one Senator, I would be perfectly 
willing to open the issue of national com- 
mitments and debate them. I would say 
that it would be in order to review and re- 
negotiate these commitments. 

I would note, Mr. President, that at 
the present time about 1,000,000 men in 
uniform are serving outside the United 
States. Also, about 17 of our ground di- 
visions out of a total of 2334 are serving 
outside the United States. I think we 
should be fair in recognizing, therefore, 
that a large portion of our defense cost 
is for meeting our commitments outside 
this country. 

My immediate point is that these com- 
mitments exist and we cannot turn our 
back on them and arbitrarily strike the 
required funds from the bill. 

In terms of personnel, it is my posi- 
tion that after the Vietnam situation has 
been resolved the Armed Forces must be 
reduced at least to their approximate 
level of 2.5 million men as it existed be- 
fore the large buildup in Vietnam, and 
if possible perhaps even less. I am satis- 
fied we cannot continue to maintain in 
the years ahead a defense establishment 
at the 344-million-manpower level we 
now have and at the same time buy the 
necessary firstline essential weapons 
with the continuing growing unit cost. 
There is no way to get these weapons 
without this high price tag on them as 
compared to a few years ago. We can do 
the same job with less personnel in uni- 
form, especially if we maintain an effec- 
tive reserve system. The cost of this per- 
sonnel and the day-to-day operation cost 
of the services total about 60 percent of 
every military dollar. It is here that sub- 
stantial savings must come. 

That 60 percent is not contained in 
this bill. Less than one-third of all the 
military costs are in this bill. The 60 
percent—and these are round figures— 
is in personnel, salaries, transportation, 
operation, and maintenance in a broad 
sense. As I say, less than one-third of 
the dollars is for hardware, research, 
and development. 

CONCERN OVER THE COST OF WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


Mr. President, the committee mem- 
bers, as all other members of the Sen- 
ate, are greatly concerned over the high 
increase in the cost of our Defense 
Weapons systems. This problem basically 
divides itself into two parts. First, the 
so-called overruns and excess costs of 
weapons presently being produced over 
what the original costs were contem- 
plated to be by way of estimates, and, 
second, the large cost of the new weapons 
such as the F-14 now just going into pro- 
duction. 

The bill before the Senate contains 
substantial authorizations for funds 
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solely for the purpose of financing cost 
overruns. I want to bring this out clearly. 
There is $71.4 million to authorize over- 
target costs for fiscal year 1969 and 
prior for the F—111A-E. There is $225 
million for similar costs for the C-5A 
and there is $167 million to finance 
claims and cost growth for the Navy 
shipbuilding program. These are only 
the overruns which are expected to be- 
come due for fiscal year 1970. 

Secretary Laird has furnished to the 
committee a report indicating that the 
total of the overruns so far identified 
approximate $1,561,000,000. We will have 
to make further payments on these over- 
runs next year. 

PRECEDENTS 


Mr. President, while none of us likes 
the overrun problem, I would point out 
that this problem has existed for many 
years. The B-52—our big bomber—was 
under contract over a period of 16 years. 
The last lot of these aircraft, the B- 
52H, averaged $9.3 million each. They 
came off the line in 1962. That cost 
of $9.3 million each was 3.2 times the 
estimated original cost of the last 40 
aircraft. The increase in cost is further 
emphasized by the fact that the first 
ones came off the line in 1952 at a cost of 
less than $3 million apiece; the last ones 
came off the line in 1962 at a cost of 
$9.3 million apiece. 

The reasons were many, aside from 
the large inflation during these years. 
Much of the increase resulted from 
changes and improvement in the aircraft 
itself. 

The B-52 has been a good plane, and 
has given little trouble. Of course, it has 
required modification over the years to 
keep it effective. Many electronic fea- 
tures were added to make it a more effec- 
tive weapon system, and the cost of 
these were increased by inflation of the 
times and the competition for skilled 
manpower. 

Another example has been the Min- 
uteman II program which is estimated 
to be $1.6 billion greater than the orig- 
inal estimates made at the start of the 
program. The original estimate was $3,- 
555,000,000 as compared to the present 
estimates of $5,145,000,000. 

While the committee has not had the 
time to investigate this latter program 
in detail, the biggest reason for that in- 
creased cost appears to result from 
changes in technology, the force struc- 
ture, and program for the Minuteman. 

MAIN REASONS FOR OVERRUNS 


The committee has found as a general 
proposition that the principal reasons 
that the original cost estimates in these 
programs have been invalid in recent 
years are as follows: 

First. Subsequent to the original esti- 
mates there were changes in the weap- 
ons programs, that is, revisions to the 
total number of weapons to be produced 
and the schedule at which they would 
be produced, both factors causing an 
increase in the unit cost. 

It is possible to alter these two factors 
in such a manner that unit costs will be 
reduced. However, such decisions in re- 
cent years have resulted in increasing the 
costs of these programs, The assumptions 
on which original estimates were made 
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were therefore invalidated to the extent 
of these changes. 

I think we have moved too rapidly 
from research into procurement with re- 
spect to some of these goods. In some 
cases, the need exists, accentuated by 
the war. So we had to move forward 
regardless of cost. 

Second. The military services them- 
selves have requested changes in the 
weapons through either a change in 
technology or a policy decision which 
caused an increase over the original es- 
timate. 

Third. There appears to have been a 
lack of sufficient management supervi- 
sion over these various programs to take 
timely action to either correct or recog- 
nize, early, the overrun problem. 

Fourth. There has been the fact of 
abnormal inflation since 1964, which has 
reduced the Defense procurement dollar 
to a substantial degree. There is no pre- 
cise index on the effect of the Vietnam 
war on the procurement dollar itself. 
Some estimates, however, indicate that 
the overall loss of purchasing power of 
the defense procurement dollar would 
approximate 25 percent. 

Inflation since 1964 has affected not 
only Defense moneys but many other ac- 
tivities in the economy. 

Between 1964 and 1968 the interest rate 
on 3 months Treasury bills rose from 3.5 
to 6.15 percent or an increase of 75 per- 
cent; the interest yield on FHA home 
mortgages from 5.45 to 8.05 percent, or 
an increase of 48 percent; services—less 
rent—rose 21.6 points from 117 to 138.6 
or an increase of 18 percent; the cost 
of food rose 12.9 points from 106.4 to 
119.3 or an increase of 12 percent. 

I point this out not by way of excuse. 
I am not defending any of those con- 
tracts. The military as such and civilian 
groups as such were given some of the 
hard reasons why some of the increase 
occurred and have been given some com- 
parison. 

COST OF NEW WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


Mr. President, the serious problem we 
face in terms of new weapons costs 
might be illustrated by two examples per- 
taining to Navy aircraft. A total of 52 
new high-cost aircraft are included in 
the pending bill for a total cost of $865 
million which results in an average cost 
of $16.6 million each. The average cost of 
the original aircraft in the program is 
slightly less than $5 million each. 

That is a good weapon; it is a needed 
weapon. If there is one thing as to which 
I am unyielding and unbending, it is 
that we must have the best weapons that 
science and technology can produce. In 
battle, when one runs second best, he 
does not come back. If one runs second 
best, the other man wins. So when it 
comes to a showdown, I would rather 
have fewer men and fewer older planes 
and less of everything else than to have 
to sacrifice a frontline weapon. 

The next example relates to the F-14A 
aircraft. This is the new aircraft being 
produced for the Navy. The average cost 
of this aircraft is approximately $15.5 
million based on a total program of 287 
aircraft. The cost of the F-—4, which it 
will replace, is approximately $3 million. 
Mr. President, these examples merely il- 
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lustrate that there is a limit to which 
the cost of these new aircraft can be 
controlled if they are to possess the 
available technology. Technology is what 
makes performance. The Navy plane we 
are talking about is long overdue. 

Last year, the Senate was the first to 
require production of the old Navy ver- 
sion of the TFX be stopped. The Navy 
and the Department of Defense objected, 
but we ordered it taken out of produc- 
tion. We provided the lead money for 
the F—14, knowing then something about 
what the cost would be. But we thought 
enough money had gone down the drain 
for the Navy version of the TFX, and 
time had already run out. 

So we have provided in the bill for a 
firstline weapon, when it is in produc- 
tion. 

WHAT CAN THE COMMITTEE DO? 


On behalf of the Committee on Armed 
Services, I wish to make clear that the 
committee has the responsibility and the 
duty to extend beyond the passage of 
the authorization legislation to closely 
oversee the military expenditures as 
these funds are spent on the various 
weapons systems. I want the committee 
to follow the dollar to see that the Gov- 
ernment gets a dollar’s worth for every 
dollar spent. This is exactly what we 
propose to do. I know that that feeling 
is shared by all other Senators. 

The committee has therefore estab- 
lished a reporting system under which 
the Department of Defense is required to 
file quarterly reports with the commit- 
tee setting forth up-to-date information 
on major weapons systems. There are 


now on the list 31 different weapons pro- 
grams. The committee intends to main- 
tain close surveillance over the cost, per- 
formance, and scheduling of these major 
systems within the Department of De- 
fense. When conditions warrant, the 
committee will request the assistance of 


the General Accounting Office, with 
which we have already made arrange- 
ments, to provide a more detailed anal- 
ysis of particular elements of the pro- 
gram. The committee staff has already 
been augmented by competent auditor 
investigators from the GAO now on duty 
since February of this year. These par- 
ticular men are on leave from the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office on a reimbursable 
basis, but we are going to take at least 
two or three individuals—the exact 
number is not yet determined—as per- 
manent members of our staff, men with 
this kind of skill, to follow this money. 
It is my idea that we can save more by 
following these contracts from the time 
they originate on through than we can 
by trying to pick up the spilled milk from 
the floor. 

I practiced law for awhile and I had 
two groups of clients. First there was 
the spilled milk group. They are the ones 
who come looking for the lawyer after 
the bad things happen and after the 
milk has been spilled. It is not often 
that the lawyer can pick it up success- 
fully. Then we have the save-the-milk 
group. They come in and ask advice of 
counsel and ask what the law is in order 
to avoid losses. 

I think we can render and we are al- 
ready rendering this service. I men- 
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tioned the F-14A contract which was 
let about 60 days ago. That is one item 
on the list we are going to watch all the 
time. If these overruns start showing 
up we will know why. We will get an 
answer because they have to come back 
next year in order to get more money for 
that contract. We follow the dollar. 

The committee proposes to inform 
both the Congress and the public on the 
cost and performance of these weapons 
systems as revealed through the quar- 
terly reporting system. In this manner 
we hope to identify cost overruns at an 
early date and avoid the surprise of huge 
cost increases that have occured in the 
past. Hopefully, this system will also as- 
sist in the internal management and 
control of weapons systems programs by 
the Pentagon. 

I can say that the Secretary of De- 
fense is in complete accord with this 
system. We originated it, we started it in 
the committee, and he has cooperated 
fully. He sends these reports in to us. 
We have these men I referred to. Where- 
ever there is any showing of anything 
that may be coming up that should not 
be coming up, those men will go in and 
we will get additional help. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, I do not 
wish to usurp the floor, but I would like 
to present the entire matter to the Sen- 
ate and briefly relate what we have done 
and why we have done it. 

I had hoped that this afternoon, as a 
part of this discussion, we could go into 
executive session for the purpose of 
bringing out the rest of the facts that 
caused us to act as we did. I am not re- 
ferring now to the ABM. I think we might 
skip that discussion this afternoon, any- 
way, if it is agreeable to the Senate, and 
just get to the rest of the bill for the 
present time. That will depend. When I 
finish, I shall make a motion. 

Mr. President, I wish to say to the 
Senator from Florida that if I yield to 
him I would have to yield to other Sen- 
ators, and the only way tc complete this 
rather lengthy bill and the speech is to 
continue. I do not wish to be rude to the 
Senator, I thank the Senator very much 
for his attitude. 

DISCUSSION OF BILL 


RELATION OF AUTHORIZATION TO DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS GENERALLY 


Mr. President, I would emphasize that 
the total of $20,059,500,000 in authoriza- 
tions being recommended in this bill pro- 
vides an important part, but only a part, 
of the $77,620,547,000 in new obligational 
authority being requested under the 
present revised budget of April 15, 1969. 

As Senators know, not all Department 
of Defense appropriations require au- 
thorization such as those relating to mil- 
itary personnel, operations and mainte- 
nance and part of the procurment func- 
tions. As I have indicated previously, this 
bill constitutes those portions of the De- 
partment of Defense bill which do re- 
quire an authorization as a condition 
precedent to the appropriation. 

This is a relatively new procedure. I 
think it was 7 or 8 years ago that we 
passed a law requiring the authoriza- 
tion, In the old days only the Commit- 
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tee on Appropriations passed on these 
matters. They did a good job on both 
sides of Congress. However, I think the 
Committee on Armed Services has some 
responsibility to pass on these matters 
preliminarily. The procedure has worked 
very well but it is getting more and more 
difficult to get an authorization bill 
passed. 
SUMMARY OF ENTIRE AUTHORIZATION 
LEGISLATION 

Mr. President, on page 3 of the com- 
mittee report there is printed a sum- 
mary of all of the new obligational au- 
thority being proposed in this bill. There 
is a grand total of $20,059,500,000 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles and 
all funds for research, development, test 
and evaluation. There is a copy of the 
report on the desk of each Senator. The 
committee also authorized in addition 
to the foregoing sum, $12,700,000 for the 
construction of certain test facilities at 
Kwajalein relating to the Safeguard 
missile. 

The committee recommendation 
should be compared to $21,963,000,000 
which was requested by the revised 
budget of April 15, 1969, and also should 
be compared to the request of $23,151,- 
000,000 contained in the Department of 
Defense authorization request of Janu- 
ary 14, 1969, the so-called Clifford budget. 
There is a reduction of approximately 
$1.9 billion as compared to the April 15 
request and over $3 billion as compared 
to the January 14 request. 

PROCUREMENT OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. President, I shall now proceed to 
discuss the details of the legislation itself. 


PROCUREMENT—-ARMY AIRCRAFT 


Mr. President, the committee recom- 
mends an authorization of $484.4 million 
for 881 Army aircraft. This authorization 
will permit the purchase of 802 helicop- 
ters and 79 fixed wing aircraft. Our heli- 
copter losses in South Vietnam have been 
enormous. 

I should emphasize that over 95 per- 
cent of these aircraft would be to replace 
the anticipated losses in Southeast Asia 
and the operational losses elsewhere 
throughout the world. If hostilites should 
cease, the number of actual purchases 
will be scaled down accordingly. 

The committee made the following ad- 
justments: 

First, deleted $429 million for funds 
proposed for the Cheyenne helicopter in 
recognition of the Department of Defense 
decision to cancel the production con- 
tract. We also had some ideas on that 
when the Department of Defense an- 
nounced its decision. 

Second, reduced the authorization for 
the Mohawk observation aircraft from 
$33.4 million to $5.3 million. The present 
inventory position together with the 
available moneys from prior years will 
permit the cancellation of this request 
except for the $5.3 million necessary for 
ground equipment avionics. 

Out of the $484.4 million authorization, 
there is proposed for aircraft spares and 
repair parts $161.7 million, and for modi- 
fication of aircraft, $68.5 million. These 
sums are large in all aircraft programs 
and are subject to little change if we are 
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to keep the aircraft in first class condi- 
tion. I point this out as one of the prob- 
lems involved in reducing the request. 
There is printed on page 12 of the re- 
port a complete summary of the Army 
aircraft authorization of this bill. 
PROCUREMENT—NAVY AIRCRAFT 


Mr. President, the committee is rec- 
ommending new obligational authority 
in the amount of $2,287 million for 401 
aircraft and associated costs including 
$568.4 million for spare parts and $325.9 
million for modifications. This modifica- 
tion is something that goes on all the 
time with planes. Even if they do not 
have to be modified and do their job 
well, they have to be kept up to date for 
continued usage. 

The committee request represents a 
reduction of $122 million from the De- 
partment of Defense revised program of 
April 15, 1969. These reductions, as I 
shall point out, result from the commit- 
tee deletion of slightly over $100 million 
for the procurement of 27 A-7 medium 
attack fighters and a reduction of $18 
million in the authorization for medium 
transport helicopters. In comparison 
with the Department of Defense re- 
quest of January 14, the committee ac- 
tion represents a reduction of approxi- 
mately $282 million. 

SIGNIFICANT ASPECTS OF NAVY AIRCRAFT 

PROGRAM 


The Navy program being proposed for 
procurement contains the smallest num- 
ber of aircraft for procurement by the 
Navy in any year since 1946. This is an 
austere program. 

One thing certain about expensive 
planes. They do more than their former 
cousins or ancestors could do but they 
cost more in order to perform better. 

The entire fiscal year 1970 procure- 
ment will be used for two purposes: To 
replenish the anticipated battle and op- 
erational losses and to permit a small 
degree of modernization in Navy air- 
craft. Even with this purchase, however, 
the average age of the Navy aircraft will 
have increased from 7.8 years to 9.1 years 
by the time the planes in this bill have 
been delivered—in other words, we are 
still losing time on the age of our planes. 

The Navy procurement program this 
year points up the serious problem of the 
high cost of new aircraft. As I have in- 
dicated previously, of the total of 52 so- 
called high-cost aircraft in this legisla- 
tion whose cost will total approximately 
$865 million, the average unit cost will be 
approximately $16.6 million per unit. The 
average cost of the other aircraft is ap- 
proximately $4.9 million. 

I might point out that the new F-14 
under the presently approved program 
would cost about $15.5 million per air- 
craft as compared to approximately $3 
million in cost for the F—4 which it will 
replace. 

NEED FOR F-14 NAVY FIGHTER 


Mr. President, this bill contains the 
first procurement money for the new F- 
14 Navy fighter. This aircraft is essen- 
tial if the Navy is to have a fighter air- 
craft in the early and middle 1970’s cap- 
able of competing with Russian aircraft 
of that period. The F-4 Phantom while 
still a good aircraft was designed 15 years 
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ago and has about reached the limit of 
its improvement potential. They are 
known to be good fighters by possible an- 
tagonists, but they cannot cope with 
present day needs. 

While I will not go into detail, as the 
Senate knows, the TFX represented an 
attempt to produce a fighter for both the 
Navy and the Air Force. This aircraft 
did not meet Navy requirements. The 
committee refused requested authoriza- 
tions for the Navy version last year. The 
F-14 is a follow-on to the TFX effort. 
CANCELLATION OF A-7 AIRCRAFT FOR THE NAVY 


Mr. President, the committee deleted 
the request of $99.6 million for 27 A-7 
aircraft plus lead funds of $4.4 million. 
The reason for this action by the com- 
mittee directly results from the deletion 
of the funds for the Air Force version of 
this aircraft in the Air Force procure- 
ment request. The Air Force has approxi- 
mately 74 of A-7 aircraft now under 
contract and this small number is not 
sufficient to constitute a part of the ac- 
tive inventory of the Air Force. The com- 
mittee is directing that arrangements be 
made for the Navy to receive at least an 
equivalent number for its needs out of 
those under contract to the Air Force. 

We denied the A-7A for the Air Force, 
and we denied the new ones that were in 
the bill, and provided that those the Air 
Force already has would be transferred 
over to the Navy. We will come back to 
that when we get to the related part of 
that change. 


REDUCTION IN HELICOPTERS 


The committee reduced the number of 
medium transport CH-46E helicopters 
from 60 to 48 with a net saving of $18 
million. In view of the stringent budg- 
etary conditions, the committee felt that 
a stretch-out of this procurement was 
possible and a reassessment of the pro- 
gram can be made next year. 

CHART IN COMMITTEE REPORT 


There is printed on page 15 of the 
committee report a complete list of all 
elements making up the Navy aircraft 
procurement request. 

PROCUREMENT—AIR FORCE AIRCRAFT 


The committee is recommending new 
obligational authority in the amount of 
$3,965,700,000 for 592 aircraft for the Air 
Force. Included in this sum is the vari- 
ety of expenses associated with aircraft, 
including $885 million for spares and 
repair parts and $510 million for modifi- 
cation costs. We went into these matters 
very carefully. That is a lot of spare 
parts, but spare parts are very essential 
when a plane is first built, and a supply 
of spare parts must continue to come in. 
We also have modifications to take into 
consideration, which I have already dis- 
cussed. 

The committee recommendation may 
be compared to the April 15 recommen- 
dation of the Department of Defense of 
$4,100,000,000 and the January 14 rec- 
ommendation of the Department of De- 
fense of $4,406,000,000. 

This is the smallest number of aircraft 
being procured for the Air Force since 
1939. 

Notice how far back the figures go. 
For the Navy, the smallest number since 
1946; for the Air Force, the smallest 
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number since 1939. These new aircraft 
perform better and do more, but they 
cost a great deal more money. 
DETAILED CHART ON AIR FORCE PROCUREMENT 
The committee report on page 19 sets 
forth a detailed summary of the num- 
bers of aircraft and the amounts rec- 
ommended for fiscal year 1970. 
COMMITTEE ADJUSTMENTS AND VIEWS 


Mr. President, I should like to point 
out several reductions recommended by 
the committee. 

First, a reduction of $50 million in air- 
craft spares because of the 6 months 
slippage in the C-5A production. 

Second, reduction of $40 million in the 
modification of aircraft program which 
results from the cutback in the SRAM 
missile program. The $40 million was for 
the purpose of adapting B—52’s to this 
missile. 

Third, a reduction in the A-37B air- 
craft from 96 to 36 with the authoriza- 
tion being reduced from $38.5 million to 
$16 million. This aircraft is intended for 
use in Southeast Asia by the active Air 
Force and would be turned over to the 
National Guard, subject to their return, 
since the first aircraft from this buy 
would not enter the inventory until 
December 1970. The committee felt jus- 
tified, under the circumstances, in re- 
ducing the request. 

Fourth, the request of $28.1 million for 
two navigational trainers was reduced to 
$6.1 million, which will permit the pur- 
chase of ground simulators but not air- 
craft. The committee felt that this item 
was not of a great priority and other less 
expensive means might be examined for 
the two aircraft. Old planes could be used 
and we did give them the ground simu- 
lators. 


DELETION OF REQUEST FOR A-7D AIRCRAFT 


The committee recommends the can- 
cellation of the request of $348.2 million 
for 128 A-7D fighters and $26.5 million 
for advance procurement for this air- 
craft, and further that these same funds 
be used for the procurement of F-4E air- 
craft. This sum will permit purchase of 
approximately 120 of the F-4R’s. 

After a thorough examination of the 
Air Force requirement for tactical air- 
craft the committee concluded that the 
cancellation of the A-7 was a proper one 
for the following reasons—and I give the 
reasons because I know Senators will be 
interested in this matter as it affects 
both the Air Force and the Navy: 

First. The A-7 can operate in only a 
Vietnam-type environment where our 
forces have control of the air. The F-4, 
on the other hand, can to a large degree 
do the same job as the A-7, but in addi- 
tion, do unescorted interdiction and deep 
penetration missions, which the A-T can- 
not do. 

Second. At the time that the A-T pro- 
gram was conceived in the Air Force, it 
was viewed to be an inexpensive subsonic 
aircraft to support ground forces. As a 
result of many changes, the costs have 
more than doubled to the point that the 
more versatile F-4 can be procured for 
approximately the same amount. 

Third. Under the circumstances, it is 
more economical for the Air Force to buy 
more F-4’s which is already in the in- 
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ventory, instead of the A-7’s which will 
require a new logistical and training base 
of its own within the Air Force. 

The committee recognizes that the Air 
Force out of prior moneys has procured 
approximately 74 aircraft with most of 
these undelivered. The committee is re- 
questing, however, that the Secretary of 
Defense make the necessary arrange- 
ments to have at least a portion of these 
aircraft delivered to the Navy, rather 
than to the Air Force, and to make the 
necessary budgetary adjustments. 


THE C-5A TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


We come now to the C-5A transport 
aircraft. That is the one on which so 
many hearings have been held, including 
2 days of open hearings, in addition to 
others we had. 

Mr. President, the committee is recom- 
mending the funds for the C-5A as re- 
quested by the Department of Defense. 
These amounts total slightly over $1 bil- 
lion and are made up of the following 
cost elements. That is the big plane that 
is going to carry so many men and some 
light equipment. 

First, $481 million for 23 aircraft to 
complete four squadrons. They are on 
order. 

Second, $52 million for long leadtime 
items for procurement of 20 aircraft in 
fiscal year 1971. Those are under direct 
order. 

Third, $34 million for continued re- 
search and development effort. That 


plane is going to be in use by December, 
but still, as is true of all successful 
planes, we have to keep spending money 
for research and development. 


Fourth, $210 million for spares. 

Fifth, $225 million to cover over-target 
costs in fiscal year 1969 and prior years. 

As the Senate knows, this aircraft has 
been the subject of intensive discussion, 
both in and out of the Congress. In ad- 
dition to the normal testimony received 
in the authorization request, the com- 
mittee devoted 2 days of separate hear- 
ings to this particular aircraft. 

As most of us know, at the time of the 
original contract the estimated target 
price was $2,985,000,000 for 120 aircraft, 
excluding spares and ground equipment. 
The latest Air Force estimate for the 
same work is $4,348,000,000. Despite the 
problems connected with the nature of 
the contract and the huge overruns, the 
committee is recommending the approval 
of the authorization request except for 
the $50 million reduction for spares. 

Mr. President, the decision of the 
committee was based on the fact that this 
aircraft is needed and so far it is proving 
to be a good plane. On a ton-mile cost, 
it is expected to haul cargo at about one- 
half the cost of its nearest competitor, 
the C-141. The important issue now re- 
lates to what can be done to improve the 
management of these contracts and bring 
the entire system of the control of weap- 
onry under better control. The commit- 
tee will have a further report on this 
matter. 

I have outlined what the committee 
intends to do through its quarterly re- 
ports. The committee report, on pages 
4 and 5, discusses in detail some of the 
issues connected with total package pro- 
curement and some of the steps which 
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must be taken to improve this system. 
With the contractual obligations under 
run A already approximating $2.5 billion, 
the only sensible recourse is to proceed 
with the program and obtain the air- 
planes and at the same time improve 
our system of contracting and managing 
this vast operation. 

This contract is what is called a total 
package contract. It certainly is not an 
ideal contract, particularly when it is 
for the production of such a plane, over 
so long a period of time. However, it was 
a contract under which the Government 
is obligated. It remains to be seen how 
many of these planes the Defense De- 
partment will be ready to buy. But we 
are really in the first increment now. If 
it is a good plane—and we think it is— 
the need is here. So we are making these 
recommendations. That will be touched 
on further. 

F-111D—MARK II AVIONICS 


The committee is recommending ap- 
proval of the request of $599,800,000 of 
68 F-111D advanced tactical fighters, 
plus an additional $56 million of leadtime 
procurement funds. 

The F-111D is the most modern version 
for the Air Force out of the old TFX 
contract. There have been no modern 
bombers or anything to fill the role in 
this field, or similar lines, except for this 
one, for a long, long time. That will be 
explained further in the debate by Sen- 
ators who were especially charged with 
duties in the tactical air field. 

Basically, the committee approved this 
request, despite the long history of tech- 
nical trouble and cost overruns for this 
aircraft, because it is the only one of its 
type now in the Air Force for night and 
all-weather interdiction. 

The committee was advised that the 
Mark II avionics which is included as 
a part of each aircraft will not be used 
in the F-111D’s beyond the first 96, of 
which only two are in the 1970 procure- 
ment program. In lieu of the Mark II, a 
simpler avionics system will be used. 
There will be savings, yet undetermined, 
resulting from this change. Preliminary 
estimates have ranged from $25 million 
to $60 million. The committee agreed 
that any savings resulting from this pro- 
gram could be used for slightly increasing 
the procurement program of the F- 
111D’s. The committee report beginning 
on page 5 discusses in detail the F-111D 
matter. 

The Mark II avionics will also be dis- 
cussed further. 

PROCUREMENT OF MISSILES 

Mr. President, I shall now discuss 
briefly the authorization for missile pro- 
curement for fiscal year 1970. I will omit 
at this time the discussion of the Safe- 
guard program, which will be discussed 
as a separate item. 

PROCUREMENT—ARMY MISSILES 


Mr. President, the committee is recom- 
mending for the total missile request for 
the Department of the Army $922.5 mil- 
lion. This amount includes $345.5 million 
for Safeguard. Exclusive of Safeguard, 
therefore, the committee is recommend- 
ing $577 million for Army missile pro- 
curement. This request will include five 
systems, as described in the committee 
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report on page 21. The purpose of the 
missile request is to build up the neces- 
sary inventory and to replace those mis- 
siles now being utilized for training 
purposes. The committee made the fol- 
lowing reductions in the Army missile 
request. 

Here is where we thought we were go- 
ing to make some more reductions. When 
battles are going on, in a war of unknown 
duration, and when items have to be 
made up in advance, while men are dy- 
ing every day, one’s fingers more or less 
become paralyzed when he goes to check 
those items out of the bill. 

We have a very strong paragraph in 
our report for a special study to be made 
of all these small missiles by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, to help us decide, next 
year particularly, about the possibility of 
reductions and a lower inventory. 

The committee took the following 
actions: 

First, reduced the TOW missile re- 
quest by $14 million, from $156 million to 
$142 million on the basis that a slower 
production rate is justified under pres- 
ent circumstances. 

That is a classic illustration of how 
costs will run up. This is a superior anti- 
tank missile. It is just in the beginning 
stages. We have just a few on hand. They 
will be used in training. I was amazed to 
find that the ultimate request for funds 
for this missile alone will be $1.2 billion— 
just for that one small antitank missile. 
The services are going to inventory 
240,000. That looked like far too many. 

Second, reduced the Hawk missile by 
$9.2 million, from $98.7 million to $89.5 
million, on the basis that a slower build- 
up rate was justified to correct certain 
technical problems. 

Third, made further reductions total- 
ing $12 million in the missile account re- 
lating to an item known as the radar In- 
terrogator and a launcher conductor of 
fire which is an element in the M60A1E2 
tank, which has been subject to certain 
problems and is undergoing modifica- 
tions. 

MAIN BATTLE TANK 

Mr. President, I think it is appropriate 
at this point to mention the action taken 
by the committee with respect to the so- 
called main battle tank, which is desig- 
nated as the MBT-70. The only funds 
in this bill for this item is for research 
and development. 

The committee reduced the request for 
this tank from $44.9 million to $30 mil- 
lion, with the reduction being $14.9 
million. 

As many Senators know, this is a tank 
that is being built in cooperation with 
the German Government and it is in- 
tended for use in the mid-1970’s, The de- 
velopment, however, has been underway 
since April 1963—6 years—and a number 
of problems have been encountered. The 
committee thought it was only wise and 
prudent that these funds be reduced in 
order to make certain that the many 
problems can be worked out on an or- 
derly basis. 

I have about lost patience with this 
situation. Six years with no more prog- 
ress than presented. However, it may be 
the only way. It is being done in con- 
junction with the German Government, 
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and it involves a contract. It is supposed 
to be the “dream” tank, if it can be 
perfected along the lines they are driving 
for. But we made that reduction, and I 
hope they will move forward next year. 
The House has made a very good investi- 
gation into this tank, I think. I talked 
with their chairman over there, and he 
made some good suggestions, which will 
be published soon in their committee re- 
port. At any rate, we felt safe in making 
this recommendation. 
PROCUREMENT——-NAVY MISSILES 


The committee is recommending new 
obligation authority of $851.3 million for 
the procurement of Navy missiles. The 
largest single item in missile procure- 
ment for the Navy is $491 million for the 
Poseidon. The remainder of the Navy 
missiles are being procured either to 
maintain present inventory positions or, 
with respect to certain advanced types, 
to improve their presently modest in- 
ventory. 

The missile programs requiring fund- 
ing are printed in the committee report, 
beginning on page 22. 

Senators will remember that the 
Poseidon is the successor to the Polaris. 
It is necessary to transform the Polaris 
submarine itself. That process is going 
on now. 

PROCUREMENT—MARINE CORPS MISSILES 


The committee recommends $20.1 mil- 
lion for the procurement of missiles for 
the Marine Corps, most of which would 
be used for procurement of the Hawk 
missile. 

They get some of their missiles from 
the Army, as I understand. 

PROCUREMENT—AIR FORCE MISSILES 


The committee is recommending new 
obligational authority for the procure- 
ment of Air Force missiles for fiscal year 
1970 in the amount of $1,466 million. 

The largest single missile request for 
the Air Force is $679.14 million for 
Minuteman II/III which, as pointed out 
in the committee report, will provide the 
funding for the necessary elements con- 
nected with this program. It might be 
noted that this program was reduced by 
Mr. Laird to the extent of almost $157 
million which will result in a somewhat 
slower deployment rate. 

The missiles requiring funding for the 
Air Force for fiscal year 1970 are listed 
on pages 24 and 25 of the committee 
report. 

That is big money. As Senators know, 
this is the ICBM, and they are in a con- 
tinuous process of improvement and ad- 
dition. 

It should be noted that the committee 
deleted $20.4 million for the SRAM mis- 
sile in view of the reduction of the SRAM 
development effort in the Department of 
Defense. That will be explained more 
fully later. 

PROCUREMENT—TRACKED COMBAT VEHICLES— 
ARMY AND MARINE CORPS 


Mr. President, the committee is recom- 
mending $276.9 million for tracked com- 
bat vehicle procurement for fiscal year 
1970. The vehicles by item are listed on 
page 38 of the committee report together 
with the funds requested for each item. 

The committee made certain reduc- 
tions in this request as follows: 
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First. The Sheridan Army reconnais- 
sance vehicle which looks like a tank but 
is not a tank—was reduced by $5.1 mil- 
lion from $52.8 million to $47.7 million in 
order to permit more orderly procure- 
ment and adjustments to present modi- 
fications. 

Second. The M60A1 tank was reduced 
by $20 million from $67.5 million to $47.5 
million for the reason that other moneys 
already appropriated to purchase chassis 
for another advanced tank, the 
M60A1E2, can be used on the former 
tank due to the delay in development and 
production of the more advanced type. 

The committee will furnish a further 
rundown on this tank problem. This is 
tanks that has been built, but there is a 
problem with the turrets, and they are 
stored somewhere in the Detroit area, 
several hundred of them. We took some 
of the chassis to use on this more ad- 
vanced model, and picked up $20 million 
in savings. 

The tracked combat vehicles are each 
described in the committee report and 
represent the normal program for inven- 
tory maintenance and buildup in certain 
areas. 

The bill also includes $37.7 million for 
Marine Corps combat vehicles which 
would be used principally for the modern- 
ization of the 175 gun and certain 
other elements connected with the 
Marine Corps tracked combat vehicle 
program. 

NAVAL VESSELS—NEW CONSTRUCTION AND 

CONVERSION 


Mr. President, the committee is recom- 
mending new obligational authority in 
the amount of $2,568,200,000 for the con- 
struction and conversion of naval vessels. 
This amount together with funds avail- 
able in prior years would be applied to 
the construction of 14 new vessels and 
the modernization of 17 others. 

As many Senators know, the moderni- 
zation of vessels and construction of 
more modern vessels for the Navy has 
been put off year after year. This time, 
there is provided a beginning on the nec- 
essary new types of vessels that will rep- 
resent a beginning on our having a new 
Navy. 

On pages 32 and 33 of the committee 
report, a detailed summary of the entire 
shipbuilding and conversion program for 
fiscal year 1970 is set forth. 


PREMISE FOR COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 


The premise of the committee recom- 
mendation is that the condition of the 
U.S. Navy has reached the point where a 
modernization program of the size in this 
bill is essential if the Navy is to avoid 
obsolescense of its ships and the weapons 
the ships employ. 

Of approximately 900 ships in the ac- 
tive fleet, 58 percent are over 20 years of 
age. Five of 15 attack carriers in the 
active fleet are 25 years of age. About 63 
percent, or 168 of the 268 destroyer types 
in the active fleet are based on designs of 
the late 1930’s and were built in the 
1940's. 

Moreover, Mr. President, there is a 
limit to which these older vessels can be 
modernized, due to the lack of space and 
volume in their hulls and the lack of 
electrical power resources to accommo- 
date new weapons. 
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COMMENTS ON SPECIFIC PROGRAMS 
NEW AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


The committee recommends approval 
of $377.1 million, which represents the 
remaining amount necessary for full 
funding for one nuclear attack carrier. 

This is the second of three attack car- 
riers planned for the modernization 
program. We have already put $133 mil- 
lion into this carrier, and this amount is 
for the final payment. This carrier, with 
the other new ones, will replace the older 
carriers built during World War II. Sev- 
eral of the new naval aircraft, including 
the F-4 Phantom and the A-6 Intruder, 
cannot operate from the older carriers. 

One thing I like about carriers is that 
when you put a new one in, like a foot- 
ball coach, you have to take out an old 
one. That not only keeps the mainte- 
nance costs from running up, but in 
many instances decreases the costs. 
DELETION OF FLEET FAST DEPLOYMENT LOGISTICS 

SHIPS (FDL’S) 

The committee is recommending the 
deletion of $186.7 million for the pro- 
curement of three FDL’s. 

These ships are of lesser priority than 
the remainder of these being proposed 
and can be omitted from funding in the 
fiscal year 1970 program, without preju- 
dice to their consideration in the future. 

NUCLEAR SUBMARINES 


The committee has increased the de- 
partmental request with respect to nu- 
clear attack submarines. I think the 
reason will become more obvious later. 
The committee is recommending funds 
in the amount of $504.5 million for three 
nuclear attack submarines plus $90 mil- 
lion which will provide lead funds for five 
additional submarines. The revised budg- 
et of April 15 proposed $383.3 million for 
two nuclear attack submarines plus 
$119.2 million for lead funds for four ad- 
ditional submarines with one of those 
being funded on a leadtime basis at an 
accelerated rate. The effect of the com- 
mittee revision is to increase the request 
for funds for submarines by $123.5 mil- 
lion. The committee’s view is that the 
growing Russian submarine program and 
the potential threat it causes to our 
Polaris program justifies this action. The 
committee report on page 7 discusses the 
committee action and the Soviet sub- 
marine force. 

CONVERSION OF FLEET BALLISTIC SUBMARINES 


Mr. President, I should note that the 
bill contains an authorization of $301.4 
million for the conversion of six fleet 
ballistic submarines to the Poseidon pro- 
gram, I mention this in connection with 
the other figure, because this is the figure 
for the conversion; the other was for the 
new type of missile involved. In addition, 
there is $157.5 million being recom- 
mended for leadtime funds on 12 addi- 
tional submarines to be converted. This 
program is essential in order to acquire 
the capability of our Poseidon program. 
These are not new submarines; they are 


conversions. 
OTHER PROGRAMS 


Mr. President, the committee sets forth 
in some detail on pages 32 and 33 of the 
report the remaining elements of the 
shipbuilding and conversion program re- 
lating to the new destroyers, the nuclear 
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guided missile frigate, the general pur- 
pose assault ships—LHA’s—and various 
other elements of the program. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


I shall be fairly brief on this subject, 
simply to bring it into focus. The plans, 
as Senators know, all originate in the re- 
search and development program, which 
also includes tests of the engineering. The 
Senator from New Hampshire held spe- 
cial hearings on research and develop- 
ment, and recommended reductions, 
which were adopted by the committee, 
totaling, in round figures, $1 billion. 

Mr, President, the Congress must au- 
thorize as a condition precedent to ap- 
propriations, funds for all research and 
development in the Department of De- 
fense. The committee is recommending 
a reduction of approximately 12.7 per- 
cent, or slightly over $1,042,000,000. The 
final figure recommended by the commit- 
tee is $7,179,500,000, which should be 
compared to $8,222,400,000. The commit- 
tee fully recognizes that all future weap- 
ons programs are dependent on the qual- 
ity and extent of the research and devel- 
opment program within the Department 
of Defense. 

At the same time the committee be- 
lieves that the research and development 
activity can be reduced to the extent rec- 
ommended and at the same time protect 
the essential elements of this program as 
required by our national security. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. McInryrE) was chair- 
man of the ad hoc Subcommittee on 
Research and Development, and I shall 


not attempt to dwell in great detail on 
the committee actions since he will make 
some remarks on the research and de- 
velopment program. 

I shall, however, enumerate briefly 
some of the actions taken with respect 
to the R. & D. requests. 


1. ELIMINATION OF FUNDS FOR THE SAM-D 
SURFACE-TO-AIR PROGRAM 

The committee deleted the request of 
$75 million for R. & D. funds for the 
SAM-D surface-to-air antiaircraft mis- 
sile. The total R. & D. and procurement 
program for this weapon would exceed 
$2 billion. The committee did not feel 
that defense against enemy bombers was 
sufficient priority to justify research on 
this system of the magnitude requested. 

2, THE RF—111 RECONNAISSANCE AIRCRAFT 


The committee eliminated the Air 
Force request of $15 million for research 
and development on the RF-111 recon- 
naissance aircraft. This total program, 
if ultimately completed with procure- 
ment, would cost about $821 million. 
Since the Air Force has already 
purchased substantial quantities of 
other reconnaissance aircraft—RF4C’s, 
RF101’s, and SR-71’s, the committee felt 
that there is sufficient capability at the 
present time to perform this role for the 
future. 


3. AGM-X3, AIR-TO-GROUND MISSILE 


The committee deleted $3 million re- 
quested by the Air Force for this new 
tactical air-to-ground standoff missile. 
This is a small item, but I bring it to 
the attention of the Senate because of 
the fact that the total R. & D. cost alone 
would be about $200 million and there 
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is no estimate of production cost. It may 

be that we did not need the missile. It 
did not look as if we did. The committee 
felt that the taxpayers might well be 
saved over $1 billion unless the Depart- 
ment of Defense can more amply justify 
the requirement to proceed with this 
program. This is a case where by “nip- 
ping in the bud,” large economies can 
result. 

4. AWACS—AIRBORNE WARNING AND CONTROL 

SYSTEM 

The committee reduced the request for 
the airborne warning and control system 
for defense against bombers from $60 
million to $15 million. The funds ap- 
proved in 1969 will permit the radar 
technology to be kept alive. At the same 
time the committee is requesting the 
Department of Defense to restudy the 
entire bomber defense program with re- 
spect to its relative priority for defense 
spending and to resolve the differences of 
opinion as to how this program, if 
funded, should be carried out. In addi- 
tion, Mr. President, the committee re- 
duced the request for the air defense 
interceptor—CONUS—$16 million, from 
$18.5 million to $2.5 million, as a part of 
this same deferment. 

I would emphasize, Mr. President, that 
there was a conflict of testimony between 
the Department of the Air Force on the 
one hand and the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense and the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, on the other, as to 
the selection of the appropriate aircraft 
for the improved interceptor. 

Those things were put in a special 
study category for more definite assign- 
ment of needs, first of missions and then 
of needs. That will be discussed later by 
other Senators. 

AVAILABILITY OF $100 MILLION IN EMERGENCY 

FUNDS FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

I would emphasize that in section 202 
of the bill there is authorized to be ap- 
propriated $100 million in emergency 
funds for the Secretary of Defense for 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion or procurement or production re- 
lated thereto. 

If conditions change with respect to 
research and development matters cov- 
ered under this authorization, the Secre- 
tary of Defense would be empowered to 
utilize these funds for research and de- 
velopment purposes. 

LIMITATION OF $45,000 ON SALARIES OF NON- 
PROFIT CONTRACT CENTERS UNLESS THERE 
IS A PRESIDENTIAL EXCEPTION 
Mr. President, I would also call to the 

attention of the members an amendment 

by the Senator from Virginia (Mr. BYRD), 
which provides that salaries paid from 
appropriations at the Federal Research 

Contract Centers may not exceed $45,000 

unless the President approves the higher 

salary and thereafter reports his reasons 
to the House and Senate Committees on 

Armed Services. 

That will be discussed fully in the 
amendment that was offered in commit- 
tee and agreed to on the motion of the 
Senator from Virginia. 

AMSA—ADVANCED MANNED STRATEGIC AIRCRAFT 
The committee approved the revised 

request for research and development 

funds in the amount of $95.2 million for 
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the advanced manned strategic aircraft. 
It is emphasized that there is no provi- 
sion in this authorization for production 
funds for this aircraft. This sum will 
shorten the competitive design phase and 
permit the design of full-scale engineer- 
ing and development in fiscal year 1970. 
This leaves a clear-cut decision to Con- 
gress as to whether we will proceed to 
procurement. If the decision is made 
later to proceed with the production of 
this aircraft it will enter the Air Force 
inventory 1 year earlier by virtue of the 
increase of approximately $23 million 
which was added by Mr. Laird to the 
Clifford request on this item. 
OTHER ITEMS 


Mr. President, I shall not discuss fur- 
ther the details of the actions taken by 
the committee with respect to research 
matters, but shall leave this to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

I would point out that beginning on 
page 42 of the committee report are a 
series of charts which set forth in detail 
the actions of the committee with re- 
spect to the research and development 
requests. 

PERSONNEL STRENGTHS OF THE SELECTED 

RESERVES 


Mr. President, as the Senate knows, 
the personnel strengths of the Selected 
Reserves of each of the Reserve com- 
ponents must be authorized on an annual 
basis as a prior condition for the pay 
and allowances of the Reserve compo- 
nents. That is a term that is well known 
to those that have to do with this regu- 
lation. This provision has a long legisla- 
tive background which was to provide the 
authorizing committees with the author- 
ity for reviewing and dete on 
an annual basis the Selected Reserve 
strengths. 

The bill recommends the following 
average strengths for each of the Re- 
serve components for fiscal year 1970: 

First, the Army National Guard of the 
United States, 395,291. 

Second, the Army Reserve, 256,264. 

Third, the Naval Reserve, 129,000. 

Fourth, the Marine Corps Reserve, 
49,489. 

Fifth, the Air National Guard of the 
United States, 86,999. 

Sixth, the Air Force Reserve, 50,775. 

Seventh, the Coast Guard Reserve, 
17,500. 

The committee report on pages 54 
through 57 discusses in some detail the 
Reserve personnel strengths for fiscal 
year 1970. 

CONTINUATION AUTHORITY FOR THE USE OF 
FUNDS FOR VIETNAM, LAOS, AND THAILAND 


The committee in section 401 of this 
bill continued the authority authorized 
in last year’s bill which would permit the 
use of Department of Defense funds for 
assistance to Vietnam and other free 
world forces in Vietnam and local forces 
in Laos and Thailand. Funds in this bill 
to be used for this purpose are slightly 
in excess of $100 million. The committee 
report on page 57 sets forth the legis- 
lative background on this matter. 

I have been asked some questions 
about this matter. I can assure the 
Senate that it is old law being brought 
forward. Insofar as this bill is concerned 
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it pertains to hardware only on items 
that we might see fit to use in Laos, Viet- 
nam, or Thailand. 

SAFEGUARD ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE SYSTEM 


Mr. President, I now turn to the pro- 
visions of the bill relating to the Safe- 
guard anti-ballistic-missile system. 

Many details and ramifications of the 
Safeguard anti-ballistic-missile system 
will be discussed during the course of this 
debate. Initially, I think, however, it is 
highly important that the Senate under- 
stand the extent and the purpose of the 
funds in this bill as they relate to the 
Safeguard system. 

The Senator from Maine (Mrs. SMITH) 
paid me a compliment once by saying 
that I explained a bill better by saying 
what was not in it than by saying what 
was in it. This is not arguing the ABM on 
its merits but just outlining how the 
money contained in the bill applies. 

I shall therefore outline these appro- 
priate facts at the outset. The authoriza- 
tions for appropriations for Safeguard 
are contained in three different elements 
of the bill. 

First. There is the authorization for 
funds for research and development in 
the amount of $400.9 million which is in- 
cluded as a part of the research and de- 
velopment authorization for the Army 
and which as reported by the committee 
totals $1,638,600,000. 

Second. There is an authorization con- 
tained in section 203 of the bill in the 
amount of $12,700,000 which would au- 
thorize the construction of certain test 
facilities for Safeguard at the Kwaja- 
lein Missile Range. Frankly, that was 
just drawn out of the military construc- 
tion bill and put here to go along with the 
rest of the Safeguard system. 

Third. As a part of the authorization 
for missiles for the Army, the total of 
which is $922,500,000 there is new obli- 
gational authority in the amount of 
$345.5 million which authorizes pro- 
curement funds for the Safeguard 
system. 

The total of these three elements is 
$759.1 million. Within the committee 
there was really no controversy on the 
matter of the research and development 
funds, nor for the related activity for 
research and development of $12,700,000 
for the construction of the test facilities 
at Kwajalein. 

PRECISE USE OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1970 PROCURE- 
MENT FUNDS FOR ABM 

Mr. President, on pages 25, 26, and 27 
of the committee report there is a de- 
tailed discussion on the use of the fiscal 
year 1970 procurement funds. I would 
like to emphasize the following points. 

First. The fiscal year 1970 moneys in 
this bill do not contain funds for opera- 
tional missiles, except for a total of 
$600,000 which is for long leadtime 
components on a small part relating to 
the guidance system in the missile. In 
other words, except for this small 
amount which is relatively insignificant, 
there are no funds for operational Sprint 
and Spartan missiles in the bill. 

Second. The procurement funds in 
this bill represent what is really only a 
partial funding of phase 1 procurement 
costs. They would be used for the five 
elements set forth below: One missile 
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site radar, Grand Forks; one missile site 
radar data processor, Grand Forks; 
training equipment; advance procure- 
ment for one other Perimeter Acquisi- 
tion Radar—PAR—and one other mis- 
sile site radar, Malmstrom; leadtime 
missile parts, $600,000. 

Third. I would emphasize, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that up through fiscal year 1969 
there had already been appropriated in 
the form of procurement funds for the 
Sentinel-Safeguard system a total of 
$611,700,000, although reprograming has 
reduced this sum to $468 million. The 
major items to be procured with fiscal 
year 1968 and fiscal year 1969 funds are 
as follows: One perimeter acquisition 
radar, Grand Forks; one perimeter ac- 
quisition radar data processor, Grand 
Forks; one perimeter acquisition radar 
data processor—initial use at tactical 
software control site; final use at Malm- 
strom; data processor—tactical software 
control site, at Bell Labs, Whippany, N.J. 

Fourth. Mr. President, I would also 
point out that the funding in this bill 
does not complete all of the funds re- 
quired for phase 1. The committee report 
on page 26 sets forth the other elements 
which must be funded in future years, 
including the Sprint and Spartan mis- 
siles themselves. 

FURTHER DETAILS OF FISCAL YEAR 1970 
PROCUREMENT 

Mr. President, on page 27 of the com- 
mittee report a further detailed break- 
out of the use of the fiscal year 1970 pro- 
curement moneys is set forth. I would 
emphasize the following points: 

First. Except for the $600,000 which I 
have already discussed, all of the moneys 
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for Sprint and Spartan missiles go for 
various activities which occur prior to 
the production of the missiles them- 
selves. These include all of the prepro- 
duction expenses as set forth in the 
chart. 

Second. Of the total of $345.5 million, 
$249.3 million will be spent for items re- 
lating to the ground equipment and the 
radars for phase 1 sites. 

Mr. President, the foregoing comments 
describe the use to which the funds pro- 
posed for fiscal year 1970 would be used 
for Safeguard. In other words, the de- 
tails of the bill itself. 

I have additional comments and justi- 
fication for the Safeguard system which 
will be given at a subsequent time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a table setting forth, in even 
more and greater detail than I have 
outlined, a breakdown of the vast in- 
crease of funds already obligated, and 
funds for fiscal year 1970 and for sub- 
sequent years. This is furnished because 
there has been some confusion about the 
subject, and the committee believes that 
all Senators are entitled to the informa- 
tion. We believe that the information as 
presented is correct. If any Senator finds 
otherwise, we should be glad to have 
him report it, and we will make the 
proper correction. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

1. The DOD costs of Phase I including 
RDT&E, PEMA, MCA, O&MA and MPA for 
bis period FY 1968 through FY 1974 are as 

ollows: 


[In millions} 


reco yee 


Fiscal er Fiscal Fed Fiscal ye 
959 970 1971-74 


2. Of the amounts already approved in FY 
1968, and FY 1969, the amounts obligated and 
expended are as indicated by the following 


$400.9 
360. 5 
97.1 
23.2 
9.8 


891.5 


$976.4 


2,155.7 


table. (Obligation and Expenditures as of 31 
May.) 


{In millions] 


Obligated 
Fiscal ya: 


Expended 


Fiscal hho Fiscal iss 


3. With regard to the amounts in para- 
graph 2 above, obligations for: 

&. RDT&E have carried on the extensive 
development, test and test program which 
has been underway for a number of years. 

b. Those for PEMA have been committed 
for preproduction engineering, the initiating 
of readiness of facilities and lines for pro- 
duction, and for the actual procurement of 
the following: 

Perimeter Acquisition Radar 
(Grand Forks) 

PAR Data Processor (Grand Forks) 


(PAR) 


Data Processing Equipment for the Tacti- 
cal Software Control Site at Bell Labs Whip- 
pany, N.J. 

c. The amounts for MCA have been Archi- 
tectural Engineering, design effort, construc- 
tion activities at Boston, procurement of 
power equipment and construction of facili- 
ties at Kwajalein. 

d, The amounts for O&MA are for civilian 
personnel costs to include salaries and travel, 
building rentals, and for contracts for de- 
fense analyses and deployment planning. 

e. The amounts for MPA are for pay and 
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allowances of military personnel directly as- 
sociated with the SAFEGUARD program. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I observe 
the distinguished majority leader in the 
Chamber. I wish to make some rather in- 
formal remarks about procedure. I also 
observe in the Chamber the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. SyMINGTON), 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Hart), and the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper). 
I mentioned this matter to the Senator 
from Kentucky as we came into the 
Chamber. 

I consider this to be a very important 
and difficult bill, even apart from the 
ABM, and that, of course, is especially 
difficult. There may be added issues with 
respect to it. But the bill is highly com- 
plicated. In a way, it marks a turning 
point. 

The committee members are unusually 
well qualified to discuss all phases of the 
bill. I hope that in time the distinguished 
Senator from Maine (Mrs. SMITH), the 
ranking Republican, will address the 
Senate on the bill; in fact, I know she 
will. Then it may be that the chairmen 
of the subcommittees would have an op- 
portunity to discuss their work, to be fol- 
lowed by any other Senators who wish to 
speak. I would not wish to exclude any 
Senator. I am speaking as I am because 
the committee wants to make a complete 
presentation. 

It seems to me that we might just as 
well leave the ABM out of the bill now 
and consider it more or less as a special 
order, for that is what it has grown to 
be. We could then determine whether 
we might reach an agreement to take 
X days of debate on it. I do not know 
how many days, but X days. That would 
include, as any Senator, under the rules, 
has the right to seek, a closed-door ses- 
sion, if that is desired; and then we might 
determine Y time when we might vote. 

I propose this plan without seeking 
any advantage. I do not think any ad- 
vantage would be gained by any Senator 
in this procedure. I have merely men- 
tioned it and am bringing it up infor- 
mally. I would hope that a plan of that 
kind could be arranged. 

Many Senators are asking me, “When 
will a vote come?” I do not know. No 
Senator knows when the debate on the 
ABM will end. I cannot answer that. We 
all have some troubles along that line. 

This thought occurred to me about 
noontime. I do not make it in the form 
of a request now, but I believe that it 
would be the most practical way for the 
Senate to proceed. 

I would like to continue my presenta- 
tion of these matters this afternoon, 
leaving out the ABM, but having a closed 
session to give me a chance to call the 
attention of the membership to some 
other facts that I think have a direct 
bearing on other major parts of the bill. 
I do not have in mind discussing or con- 
sidering ABM. I shall not go into that 
subject at all, if it can be understood that 
we will have another closed session with 
respect to it. 

I had understood that some Senators 
might not be quite ready to discuss ABM 
now, either in or out of a closed session. 
I make that statement as an observation. 
I hope we may have a closed session this 
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afternoon to discuss other items in the 
bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi, chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, has 
made a most interesting suggestion about 
a possible time limitation. I think, 
though, as the Senator has indicated, 
that is something which might well wait 
until the debate gets underway and we 
see how we progress. 

With the permission of the Senator 
from Mississippi, I should like to ask the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky what his plans are as to amend- 
ments, which I think are expected to be 
offered sometime this week. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi has been very open 
in discussing the matter. I do not speak 
solely for myself, but also for the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Hart) and other 
Senators who are interested in the ABM 
and Sentinel. 

This is largely our purposes: We ex- 
pect to submit an amendment tomorrow. 
We reserve to our own judgment whether 
it will be called up for action on the fol- 
lowing day, which will be Thursday. It is 
possible that it will be called up on that 
day. 

As the majority leader has said, we are 
not prepared now to make any agree- 
ment at all about a limitation of time. 
A great many Senators have expressed a 
desire to speak on the amendment. Other 
Senators may desire to offer amend- 
ments, as, of course, they have a right to 
do. So I should think it would not be until 
after there had been rather extensive de- 
bate that we would be ready to consider 
a limitation of time. I think the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan, who is a 
cosponsor of the amendment, will con- 
firm that statement. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. The able Senator from 
Kentucky states quite accurately the 
feeling of all of us who have spent many 
months considering ABM. The day may 
come when some limitation can be agreed 
upon; but each of us, as does the Senator 
from Mississippi, wants to insure that 
there will be available to all of us the 
fullest, most complete record, on which, 
then, we can all make what will be a 
prudent judgment. When that day will 
be, I think time will indicate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi intends to move shortly 
that the Senate go into closed session for 
the purpose of being advised of certain 
types of information apart from the 
ABM? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, entirely apart from 
the ABM. That is my intention. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I assume that, very 
likely, the distinguished Senator from 
Maine (Mrs, SMITH), the ranking minor- 
ity member of the committee, will lead 
off tomorrow, to be followed by subcom- 
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mittee chairmen and other Senators who 
will wish to speak. 

Mr. STENNIS. We could not ask for 
more, and that will get the bill before the 
Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think it should be 
said, for the information of the distin- 
guished chairman and the Senate, that 
there will be a motion to go into closed 
session when the subject of the ABM 
becomes most pertinent. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. President, in referring to the 
members of our committee, and the 
presentation of the bill, I did not intend 
to exclude anyone. There were other 
Senators who worked on the bill a great 
deal and I think there will be appropri- 
ate time for all Senators. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I move now 
that under rule—— 

Mr. MURPHY and Mr. DOMINICK 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, so that 
I may understand clearly, it is my under- 
standing that the chairman will ask that 
the Senate go into closed session in con- 
nection with the discussion of the basis 
of the bill and then there is the possi- 
bility of a second closed session in con- 
nection with the ABM. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. There will be 
a second request on the question of the 
ABM. 

Mr. DOMINICK and Mr. GORE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Colorado, who had 
already spoken to me. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I wish 
to congratulate the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi not only on his presentation of 
the bill today but also on the work he has 
done in connection with a very complex 
and very difficult series of requests of 
the administration for authorization. 

Without equivocation I would say that 
this bill was discussed in the Committee 
on Armed Services without any partisan- 
ship whatsoever. It has been a wholly 
bipartisan effort. There has been an 
effort on the part of all members to 
scrutinize the request, to try to avoid 
duplication of effort between the serv- 
ices, and to try to make cuts where feas- 
ible in light of circumstances around the 
world. 

I think the Senator from Mississippi 
did a masterly job in leading this ef- 
fort and in developing a bill which will 
provide for the defense and security of 
the people of the United States and still 
effect cuts in the process. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator for 
his generous remarks. I was only one 
Senator who worked on the bill. Another 
Senator who worked on the bill and who 
did an outstanding job was the Senator 
from Tennessee. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. As I understand it, the 
Senator intends to make a motion, not 
a unanimous-consent request, and, 
therefore, once in closed session, if any 
other Senator wishes to bring up any 
matter of security information, it would 
be within the discretion of that Sena- 
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tor so to do unless the Senate should by 
vote dissolve the closed session, although 
it is the intention of the Senator from 
Mississippi to discuss only matters other 
than the ABM in this session he now 
proposes to suggest. 

Mr. STENNIS. It might be that a Sen- 
ator could make a motion under rule 
XXXV to go into a closed session for 
only one purpose or to exclude other pur- 
poses such as the ABM. That, perhaps, 
is an open question under the rule. 

Mr. GORE. Then, the Senator is not 
suggesting that now? 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish to add that, 
rather than stand on that, I would like 
to request if we could, that we go in and 
discuss anything that is in the bill this 
afternoon except the ABM. I wish to 
cover some of the high points such as 
the F-14 and F-15, and a few other items, 
something about the cost of the bill and 
why there is so much coming up. 

Mr. GORE. I would not be prepared 
to accede to that. I want to be free 
throughout the debate, in secret or in 
public session, to present any informa- 

Mr. STENNIS. Very well. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I would be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Missouri, but the 
Senator from Florida had asked me to 
yield to him earlier, and I was not able 
to do so. I yield to him first, and then I 
shall yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I would have preferred that the Senator 
yield to me then because my question 
related to something he had just said. 

Mr. STENNIS. We will go back. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The distinguished 
Senator made mention several times of 
the large amounts in this bill to cover 
over-target costs. For instance, there is 
an item of $225 million in the middle of 
page 4 to cover over-target costs in the 
fiscal year 1969 and prior years for the 
C-5A aircraft. 

What is the total amount, if the Sen- 
ator can tell us, allowed in the bill for 
over-target costs, meaning costs that 
have gone above the estimates in the con- 
tract amounts? 

Mr. STENNIS. There are those the 
Senator just mentioned. There are some 
items for ships. There is about $167 mil- 
lion in the bill for ship overruns. But 
that is not all the picture. The report 
sets out in full the total amount of the 
alleged overrun that would be paid this 
year or from here on if it works out that 
way. These figures cannot be accurate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Would it be possible 
for the Senator and his staff to furnish 
in one place the list of so-called over- 
target costs or overruns—the cost items— 
so that we will have that information? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has 
made a very good point. We have that 
information either in the report or in 
some other place and we shall be glad 
to provide the information. We estimated 
on page 11 that the amount would be 
approximately $1.5 billion. We will spec- 
ify the items. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would appreciate it 
if that could be furnished at a conven- 
ient place in the RECORD. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Coming to the other 
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horn of the dilemma, I understand the 
renegotiation process is still available 
and still used on occasion by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Is that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct, and 
also when a contract is terminated that 
is in the picture. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, may we 
have order in the Chamber? We cannot 
hear. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest that the Chamber be cleared so 
that Senators can hear the debate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I think 
I am asking questions which every Sen- 
ator who is not a member of the com- 
mittee would be interested in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All per- 
sonnel not required to be present in the 
Chamber will leave. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator indicated 
that on page 11 of the report there is an 
indication that, perhaps, there is $1.5 
billion overcharge or overrun to be pro- 
vided this year. The Senator has just 
kindly advised us that the renegotiation 
process is still in force by law and that 
it has been availed of at times by the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is the Senator able to 
state to us for the Recorp the items of 
renegotiations savings or recoveries 
which have been made on some of these 
projects in the bill? 

Mr. STENNIS. No. These matters come 
to figures only after there is an actual 
renegotiation or completion of the con- 
tract. The contract carries a right for the 
Government to terminate but there is 
always much debate. The renegotiation 
law applies, but with uncertain results. 
We do have hard estimates as far as we 
can go on thése overruns and that is 
on page 11. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator have 
a similar hard estimate for recoveries 
under the renegotiation process? 

Mr. STENNIS. No, we do not. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My information has 
been that at times in the past there have 
been large recoveries in behalf of the 
Department of Defense in certain cases. 
It seems to me that when we are talking 
here about a bill that goes into billions 
of dollars that we should have not only 
the statements of over-target amounts 
which are exceedingly large and are of 
serious importance to the Nation, but 
also that we have any real evidence of 
activity under the renegotiation process. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I hope the distin- 
guished Senator will have his staff check 
on that matter and advise the Senate 
for the Recorp what the information is 
on both aspects of this matter how much 
the Government has found its estimates 
to be over-run, and then how much it 
has been able to recover, if anything. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. We will do just that. 1 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
respectfully commend the able Chairman 
for the superb job he has done in con- 
nection with the presentation of this 
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complicated, complex, 
legislation. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
and thank him also for the aid he has 
given us, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I appreciate that 
comment. 

Mr. President, one aspect that worries 
me is the statement I thought I heard the 
able Senator make about segregating the 
ABM from the rest of the military au- 
thorization bill. It would seem that this 
year, more than any other year since I 
came to the Senate, we now face a ques- 
tion of priorities with respect to our now 
obviously limited resources. Therefore, if 
we decide to deploy the ABM at this 
time, we will not be able to do other 
things which otherwise could be done in 
the defense field. 

When the distinguished Director of 
Research and Engineering of the Defense 
Department, Dr. John Foster, came be- 
fore the Aeronautical and Space Sci- 
ences Committee, I said that, in my 
opinion, if he pushed ahead with deploy- 
ment of the ABM against the growing 
opposition, it would result in cancellation 
of the MOL program. He assured me that 
that would not be the case. But it so 
turned out. 

Having been on the Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences Committee since its in- 
ception, since the beginning I have been 
somewhat apprehensive about how little 
was being done in the space field from 
the standpoint of national security. This 
condition would be even worse if it had 
not been for the foresight of the late 
Senator from New Hampshire, Mr. 
Bridges. 

I, for one, am worried about this tend- 
ency toward digging a lot of holes in the 
ground as against, in this nuclear space 
age, reaching up into the high atmos- 
phere and space. 

When one of the ablest military men it 
has ever been my privilege to know re- 
tired some years ago as Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force, Gen. Thomas White, 
he made a short retirement speech which 
would seem pertinent at this time. 

General White observed that there was 
a time when those who controlled the 
ground controlled the world as it was 
then known. Later, those who controlled 
the sea controlled the world. Today, 
those who control the air control the 
world. 

General White closed: 

I would leave with you this prediction 
tonight: Tomorrow, those who control space 
will control the world. 


Therefore, it was with regret that I 
noted the last manned military venture 
into space was canceled the other day; 
and I am certain it was canceled against 
the advice of the Joint Chiefs. 

The reason I bring this up at this time 
is to emphasize that I believe we have 
now come to a position in the Senate 
never before characteristic of the years 
in which I have served; namely, this 
need to establish priorities. Another 
word for priorities is values, what we are 
to do with respect to the increasingly 
limited resources of the United States. 

Although I fully understand why the 
distinguished chairman—and I say this 
with sincerity and respect—might prefer 
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to segregate the ABM from the rest of 
the military budget, I do not think that 
this can be done. There are other pro- 
grams which can be accomplished, abroad 
and in this country; and also things in 
the military budget itself which appear 
more important, if the ABM is not ap- 
proved. 

If this ABM is deployed at this time, I 
believe there will be many worthy proj- 
ects in the future which cannot be ac- 
complished, around the world, and in 
connection with pressing problems in 
this country. 

That is the thrust of these few re- 
marks. There will be matters, I believe, 
far more important to the ultimate 
security of our country which will have 
to go by the board. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi for yielding. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to have 
yielded to the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. President, I state this to Sena- 
tors—including the leader—that I re- 
quested as a matter of time, for con- 
venience of the Senate, that we could 
have a closed session, in which I could 
give some additional facts, as I see them, 
received from the intelligence commu- 
nity, and which have a bearing on other 
parts of the bill. It was only a request, be- 
cause I think if I made it as a motion, it 
would bring on a great deal of debate, 
because the rule is not clear. 

The discussion that I should like to 
have occur will take some time. If there 
is no agreement on it, perhaps it might 
be better to go over now and come in 
earlier in the morning than the Senate 
ordinarily meets. 

I would expect to make a motion, then, 
for a closed session to continue my argu- 
ments on the other items in the bill. I 
would then leave out the ABM, but if it 
is brought up by others, why, I might go 
into it, if that is the wish of the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We have already 
set a meeting for the committee in the 
morning. It would be inconvenient at 
this late date to be told that we have a 
meeting of the Senate earlier tomorrow, 
because we cannot possibly change it. I 
hope the Senator will not ask for the 
Senate to come in earlier tomorrow, be- 
cause my committee is meeting at 10 
o'clock and will expect to run at least 
until noon. If the Senator is going to 
discuss these matters, we are all inter- 
ested in them, of course; and I would 
not like to be absent. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator would 
not miss anything. We will have a live 
quorum, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And have morning 
business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not object to 
that, but I do not wish to miss the state- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to suggest, if the Senate is 
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willing, and the leadership on the other 
side agrees, that the Senate convene at 
11 o’clock tomorow morning, that we 
have a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business, and then have 
a live quorum call, so that all Senators 
will be on notice and be prepared. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. With the under- 
standing that it would not come before 
noon, it would be fine. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. STENNIS. Not before 12 o'clock. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
that basis, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 11 
a.m. tomorrow morning. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr, President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Reserving the right 
to object—and I shall not object—be- 
cause of various hearings tomorrow, 
would it be possible for the distinguished 
majority leader to agree that 12:30 
o'clock would be the time instead of 12 
o’clock after the transaction of routine 
business, so that we could continue this 
discussion at 12:30 o'clock? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That would be all 
right with me. Of course, it would give 
us an opportunity for a live quorum, 
which may take some time. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the major- 
ity leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON MORNING 
BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the morn- 
ing business on tomorrow not exceed the 
hour of 12:15, and that following that, 
there be a live quorum call, to be con- 
cluded, hopefully, at the hour of 12:30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the distinguished Senator 
would include in that request that, un- 
der rule XXXV, there be a closed session. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would prefer that 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee do that. I am perfectly willing to 
do it, but I think it is his responsibility. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, it is un- 
derstood, then, that at 12:30, and not be- 
fore, we may proceed, and the Senator 
from Mississippi will have the floor for 
that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. At that time I as- 
sume the Senator would make his motion 
to go into a closed session. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll, 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 AM. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there be no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move, under the pre- 
vious order, that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 34 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
July 9, 1969, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 8, 1969: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Henry A. Byroade, of Indiana, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Philippines. 

J. Raymond Ylitalo, of South Dakota, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Paraguay. 


In THE Navy 


Having designated Rear Adm, C. Edwin 
Bell, Jr., U.S. Navy, for commands and other 
duties determined by the President to be 
within the contemplation of title 10, United 
States Code, section 5231, I nominate him for 
appointment to the grade of vice admiral 
while so serving. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


Laverne F. Huston, FR8537, for reappoint- 
ment to the active list of the Regular Air 
Force, in the grade of lieutenant colonel, 
from the temporary disability retired list, 
under the provisions of sections 1210 and 
1211, title 10, United States Code. 

The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grades indi- 
cated, under the provisions of section 8284, 
title 10, United States Code, with a view to 
designation under the provisions of section 
8067, title 10, United States Code, to per- 
form the duties indicated, and with dates 
of rank to be determined by the Secretary 
of the Air Force: 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 
To be captain 


Balint, Robert J., 3000211, 

Barber, Gary D., Sr., 3062541. 
Bendig, James C., 3105330. 
Corbitt, James C., 3062665. 
Crosby, George K., 3060258. 

Fash, Vernon L., 5407739. 

Johnson, Arnold G., 3093507. 
Martin, Christian H., Jr., 3040474. 
Reinke, Friedrich W., 3059933. 
Schoenborn, Ernest F., 3061123. 
Seastrunk, Charles E., Jr., 5208324. 
Sturch, George T., 3014998. 


To be first lieutenant 


Arnold, Charles L., 3063202. 
Bogaard, Calvin L., 3063329. 
Brodeur, Richard E., 3199649. 
Drag, Rayner R., 3199645. 
Fruechte, Leland L., 3063190. 
Grosse, David G., 3199621. 
Holtzclaw, Morris J., 3063266. 
Hunter, Donald E., 3199650. 
Kelly, Michael J., 3063261. 
Kennedy, Clayton M., 3063341, 
Luck, Robert O., 3063248. 
Midile, Anthony R., 3199666. 
Millsaps, James W., 3062823. 
Oatis, Stephen J., 3063262. 
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Okeefe, Francis J., 3199637. 
Scherf, James C., 3063317. 
Schuermann, William S., 3063211. 
Solano, John O., 3063103. 
Stephenson, Norman D., 3063178. 
Swanson, Richard A., 3108503. 
Whelan, Gerald M., 3063319. 
Wiegele, Lloyd W., 3063304. 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be captain 


Beidler, Donald B., 3187774. 
Bochenko, Thomas J., 3143054. 
Brigleb, Richard C., 3142351. 
Brooks, Keith A., 3188559. 
DeWitt, Dennis H., 3142047. 
Kelley, Charles D., 3142902. 
MclIlwain, James E., Jr., 3143368. 
Moretsky, Howard, 3141629. 
Morlang, William M., II, 3187805. 
Olson, Stephen A., 3188337. 
Phillips, Donald C., 3166654. 


Puma, Anthony Raymond, 3188165. 


Reinboldt, Robert Walter, 3188547. 
Roane, James B., 3141332. 
Sanders, Arthur R., 3142671. 
Sano, Lawrence N., 3187931. 
Shibuya, Francis S., 3165478. 
Smith, Jared Harvey, 3187498. 
Solberg, Peter Edward, 3187811. 
Spinelli, Frank J., 3142698. 
Tanaka, Marvin M., 3142766. 
Wheatley, Ronald S., 3188169. 
Worch, Jay R., 3164406. 


To be first lieutenant 


Anselmo, Joseph A., 3167169. 
Curtis, Howard F., 3168279. 
Dufrane, Michael H., 3167709. 
Federico, Roland A., 3203808. 
Fielding, Daniel E., 3167818. 
Fox, Gerald L., 3162199. 
Hallinan, Thomas J., 3167211. 
Page, Dennis G., 3166203. 
Parsley, John M., 3216432. 
Spott, Roger J., 3197341. 
Strosnider, Roger K., 3216513. 


JUDGE ADVOCATE CORPS 
To be captain 


Barbara, Raul F., 3139160. 
Bridge, Robert I., 3139258. 
Cooke, Donald J., 3109263. 
Donovan, John K., 3139256. 
Riley, Byron B., Jr., 5208763. 
Smith, Earl C., 3032631. 
Stanton, James L., 3100670. 


To be first lieutenant 


Abbott, Herschel L., Jr., 3154567. 
Adams, Andrew J., Jr., 3155506. 
Amos, John R., 3156934. 
Anderson, Bruce H., 3155507. 
Angle, Swanson W., 3133505. 
Barrow, James R., 3159324. 
Bebermeyer, Robert R., 3150804. 
Bennett, Charles D., Jr., 3156935. 
Boardman, Harold F., Jr., 3150820. 
Brophy, Joseph M., 3156203. 
Brouillette, Gary J., 3155109. 
Brown, Frank E., Jr., 3150809. 
Carter, Alfred W., 3150763. 
Childress, David W., 3133264. 
Churchill, James M., 3131447. 
Cummins, Arthur B., Jr., 3156087. 
Cutts, John A., IIT, 3162029. 
Dakin, Timothy J., 3154587. 
Dolan, Brian T., 3119685. 

Ellis, Charles F., Jr., 3156521. 
Falconer, John P., Jr., 3150815. 
Fennell, Floyd W., 3155810. 
Flatten, Daniel V., 3162627. 
Frick, Lyman L., Jr., 3157246. 
Fullem, Donald R., 3150778. 
Gales, Robert R., 3131868. 
Garnett, Griffin T., III, 3150821. 
Gold, Ned C., Jr., 3154987. 
Graham, Frederick T., 3156578. 
Grebeldinger, Nicholas, Jr., 3118521. 
Greenberg, Harvy, 3150747. 
Hardin, Charles V., 3150736. 
Hardy, William A., III, 3133865. 
Hemschoot, Paul J., 3131525. 
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Herron, Philip B., 3109400. 
Honn, Carver E., 3150789. 
Howell, Ronald W., 3150817. 
Hume, Edward C., 3150733. 
Trons, William L., 3150831. 
Jahnke, Lawrence E., 3160916. 
Joyce, Kenneth G. B., 3132565. 
Lacy, Mell J., Jr., 3156951. 
Larson, Robert V., 3150761. 
Marvel, Keneth R., 3150830. 
May, Robert A., Jr., 3150782. 
McDonnell, Patrick H., 3134164. 
McKelvey, James A., 3107227. 
Metsch, Lawrence R., 3150822. 
Mullis, James M., Jr., 3150795. 
Nichols, Charles L., 3156605. 
Opper, Loren M., 3150811. 
Pacifico, Paul J., 3133205. 
Perino, Michael E., 3154790. 
Phillips, William R., 3160749. 
Piper, James P., 3150781. 
Reenstra, Donald R., 3131323. 
Rickenbaker, Dudley G., 3156459. 
Roberts, Thomas F., Jr., 3150800. 
Rubin, Alan J., 3150767. 
Ruffner, Jay S., 3150833. 
Schnitzer, Mark C., 3155545. 
Scott, Robert H., Jr., 3155847. 
Sklute, Nolan, 3131479. 

Smith, Tommie S., 3150752. 
Smith, Wendell K., 3156847. 
Stevenson, Charles E., Jr., 5220295. 
Stine, Alan C., 3159977. 
Stoudemire, Julian L., 3156359. 
Taylor, Marcus D., 3154605. 
Thompson, Anthony J., 3155274. 
Thompson, Russell D., 3150735. 
Throckmorton, Rex D., 3155854. 
Tillman, Wheeler M., 3156528. 
Townsend, Frank M., Jr., 3156636. 
Turner, Martin S., 3150810. 
Vandoren, Emerson B., 3150818. 
Waitman, Lemuel R., 3154455. 
Wallis, Olney G., 3150812. 
Warren, Stephen A., 3134229. 
Weisfield, William M., 3157040. 


Whisenant, Herman A., Jr., 3156963. 


Witt, Clarence H., Jr., 3150806. 
Yagley, John A., ITI, 3150792. 
York, Christopher C., 3171995. 
Zolezzi, Thomas P., 3119897. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be major 
Bellamy, Henry M., Jr., 3075055. 
Chong, Vernon, 3142657. 
Downs, Spencer R., 3090219. 
Gregory, Joseph E., 3140164. 
Romberger, Wesley F., 3091638. 
Skinner, Odis D., 3075128. 
Swift, James T., 3075132. 
Young, Duane A., 3075151. 


To be captain 
Aclin, Richard R., 3168159. 


Adelmann, Eugene Russell, 3168474. 


Alexander, Clyde W., Jr., 3141310. 
Anderson, Edgar R., Jr., 3164183. 
Anderson, Sheridan T., 3201920. 
Applestein, Bruce, 3201902. 
Armstrong, Joseph R., 3114534. 
Bickel, Rudolph G., 3166190. 
Bitseff, Edward L., 3164475. 
Bladowski, John R., 3168010. 
Blankenship, Robert M., 3184003. 
Boineau, Maxcy C., 3124144. 
Booth, Donald J., 3141042. 
Borota, Ray W., 3217175. 

Brada, Donald R., 3165993. 
Breschi, Louis C., 3114540. 
Bristow, John W., 3184033. 
Britt, Darryl B., 3184034. 
Brown, Frederic M., 3200485. 
Brown, Mike J., Jr., 3164656. 
Buelow, Robert G., 3201892. 
Callen, Kenneth E., 3167660. 
Carroll, Herma G., Jr., 3168056. 
Carter, Robert L., 3164739. 
Caudill, Robert G., 3141164. 
Davies, Chesley R., 3126095. 
Dinenberg, Stephen, 3184558. 
Dorr, Maurice M., 3187331. 


Dudley, Ainsworth G., 3139963. 
Duggar, Perry N., 3164476. 
Edwards, David A., Jr., 3167909. 
Emeis, William F., 3164295. 
Ferguson, William T., 3143350. 
Fetzek, Joseph F., 3188484. 
Fielding, Steven L., 3166657. 
Fiore, Joseph P., 3166246. 
Fisher, James M., 5408562. 
Fong, William, 3167120. 

Frank, Sanders T., 3166648. 
Gabel, Joseph C., 3142042. 
Gendel, Charles L., 3202961. 
George, Harold C., 3037564. 
Giacobazzi, Peter F., 3167223. 
Gigax, John H., 3167409. 
Goldston, William R., 3188226. 
Gregg, Paul T., 3187332. 

Grode, Michael J., 3184621. 
Hagen, William M., 3167953. 
Hanna, William R., 3184590. 
Hargis, Robert J., 3126047. 
Harlan, John R., 3165018. 
Harper, Douglas M., 3143228. 
Harvey, William C., 3142168. 
Haynes, Max G., 3168244. 
Heffron, John P., 3184860. 
Heraper, Peter D., 3187697. 
Hoff, Ted E., Jr. 3200947. 
Holmes, James H., 3203262. 
Huey, James R., Jr., 3164479. 
Hughes, Thomas J., 3201814. 
Jackson, Arnold J., 3142043. 
Johnson, Randall E., 3126250. 
Kimble, Edward T., III, 3166993. 
King, Roy D., 3199966. 

Kirk, Clifford C., Jr., 3166183. 
Koch, Howard F., 3125834. 
Krege, John W., 3164658. 
Kutnick, Joel, 3164480. 
Lawrence, Leonard E., 3140251. 
Lederer, James F., 3123529. 

Lee, Robert K., 3166659. 
Longnecker, Morton F., Jr., 3085690. 
Lovelace, Raymond E., 3184044. 
Lykes, Frederick F., 3164601. 
Maier, Robert C., 3166227, 
Margolis, Irwin, 3164899. 
Martindale, Richard E., Jr., 3080208. 
Maurice, Robert H., 3164248. 
May, Gerald G., 3166230. 

May, Robert O., 3142818. 
McConnell, Whitman E., 3202396. 
McCray, David S., 3200217. 
McDonough, Gilbert L., 5312865. 
McGee, James W., IV, 3166222. 
McGovern, Thomas B., 3202208. 
McGowen, John H., III, 3186106. 
McIntyre, Leonard J., 3164672. 
McNaughton, Grant B., 3114181. 
Mendoza, Edward, 3167397. 
Michaelson, Edward D., 3188791. 
Miller, James B., 3166234. 
Mosman, John O., 3166235, 
Mulvaney, Thomas J., 3166229. 
Munsell, William P., 3126647. 
Murphy, Jerry L., 3053601. 
Neimanis, Andris, 3139919. 
Orren, Jerry M., 3187255. 

Paget, Edward T., 3186766. 

Pala, Stanley J., 3185494. 

Payne, John F., 3125897. 
Perkins, Robert S., 3112807. 
Peterson, Francis K. D., Jr., 3199367. 
Pfeifer, William F., 3141143. 
Pletincks, John R., II, 3214782. 
Poston, Alexander, 3140610. 
Powell, Jerry R., 3200587. 

Price, James H., 3202825. 
Ramey, Ralph, Jr., 3074897. 
Ransom, Richard W., 3165052. 
Ray, Jerry L., 3203201. 

Ray, John W. C., 3164482, 
Rayman, Russell B., 3125790. 
Riveracorrea, Hector P., 3164676. 
Rodriguezlopez, Ensur, 3142934. 
Rosenthal, David S., 3126435. 
Ruggeri, Robert W., 3143483. 
Schimke, Thomas H., 3164756. 
Schull, Jerry I., 3164764. 
Schwegler, Raymond A., 3165520. 
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Scott, Wayne R., 3127226. 
Sessions, Charles R., 3167938. 
Shankle, Nelson E., 3164991. 
Shiesl, Jon A., 3164483, 
Simson, Laurence R., 3126687. 
Singal, Sheldon, 3184046. 
Singer, Karl L., 3168504. 
Smith, Bobby W., 3199368. 


Sonntag, Richard W., Jr., 3184557. 


Sorrells, Timothy L., 3201247. 
Sowell, Ellis M., 3124473. 
Spence, Michael B., 3166236. 
Sproles, Elij T., IIT, 3166662. 
Stabler, Larry G., 3201563. 
Staker, Lynn L., 3166407. 
Stetten, Maynard L., 3187231. 
Stieg, Richard L., 3126011. 
Strutton, William H., 3126331. 
Sueoka, William T., 3143557. 
Taylor, William M., 3141150. 
Tchou, Howard P., 3164715. 
Terry, Ward M., 3184278. 
Tobias, Thurman E., 3126045. 
Totaro, Ralph J., 3184864. 
Touhey, John E., 3164257. 
Towler, Henry H., Jr., 3188792. 
Trabalsantos, Jose F., 3164797. 
Verwest, Hadley M., Jr., 3166397. 
Walker, Ronald F., 3167413. 
Wankmuller, Robert T., 3126299. 
Ware, Robert E.. 3164611. 
West, Barbour D., 3141979. 
Wildemann, Mark F., 3114202. 
Willard, James F., 3167221. 
Williams, Charlie B., Jr., 3203077. 
Williams, Larry R., 3166402. 
Willis, John C., 3187328. 
Wooddell, William J., 3201698, 
Wunder, James F., 3141692. 
Yassin, John G., 3113110. 
Yeste, Dixon, 3165980. 

Zeiner, George B., 3166237. 


To be first lieutenant 


Bedingfield, John R., Jr., 3188700. 
Beman, John W., Jr., 3199107. 
Blain, Raymond L., 3188698. 
Burke, Pat S., 3216201. 

Daniels, David H., Jr., 3220061. 
Denmark, Thomas C., 3217527. 
Dietz, James W., 3216761. 
FProelicher, Victor F., Jr., 3143406. 
Galbert, Michael W., 3200799. 
Garcia, Raymond, 3164941. 
Garrott, Thomas C., 3188723. 
Golomb, Roger S., 3200399. 
Green, Charles E., 3188724. 
Harford, Francis J., Jr., 3188725. 
Hawley, William J., 3200954. 
Hopkins, Ralph D., Jr., 3216204. 
Kay, James E., 3188708. 

Kocher, David B., 3188728. 
Linehan, Timothy E., 3188731. 
Luetje, Charles M., IT, 3200374. 
Masters, Charles J., 3078718. 
Maulsby, Gilbert O., 3188711. 
Murphy, Matthew P., II, 3141660. 
Olson, Barry E., 3184960. 
Rector, William R., 3188736. 
Reider, Daner R., 3164138. 
Sapp, Philip B., 3218273. 

Sharp, John R., 3188742. 
Sorauf, Thomas J., 3141720. 
Tardy, Walter J., Jr., 3199272. 
Trick, Lorence W., 3164137. 
Wasserman, James M., 3188715. 
Wicks, Dennis R., 3203686. 
Wiley, John K., 3096567. 

Wilson, James M., 3219521. 


NURSE CORPS 
To be captain 


Arndt, Carole L., 3077277. 
Babcock, Beth F., 3092177. 
Baker, Darline J., 3124351. 
Barber, Willie F., 3123758. 
Bohandy, Annie, 3078420. 

Boyd, Mary R., 3089484. 
Bradley, Patricia F., 3091749. 
Cajigasjavier, Angelica, 3089794. 
Caldwell, Sally A., 3089732. 
Campbell, Thomas R., 3091938. 


Caskey, Eleanor E., 3112335. 
Cei, Marie T., 3091314. 
Chambless, Rosalie B., 3112355. 
Cieslak, Joanna, 3091674. 
Cleveland, Shirley L., 3089561. 
Coombs, Marilyn R., 3077442. 
Corrado, Carol J., 3075955. 
Cote, Klarika J., 3075379. 
Deogburn, Charlotte M., 3091956. 
Dubie, Carl T., 3092909. 
Dudley, Mary L., 3124086. 

Dye, Beverly J., 3111731. 
Florio, Carol A., 3091904. 
Ford, Joan D., 3075961. 
George, Mary M., 3123718. 
Godfrey, Laura F., 3091942. 
Graves, Nancy L., 3111455. 
Guarino, Vincent A., 3077243. 
Hanley, Mary G., 3089629. 
Hargrave, David R., 3076990. 
Heil, Rosella C., 3091499. 
Hilbert, Arlene M., 3075945. 
Holt, Maurita F., 3089643. 
Joyce, Claire S., 3078428. 
Keene, Ruby, 3089146. 

Klecka, Dorothy M., 3111396. 
Kuhl, Shirley A., 3075842. 
Least, Thomas S., 3111399. 
Lee, Florence L., 3112228. 
Lumpe, Albert, Jr., 3123974 
Maurer, Elizabeth I., 3089490. 
McCleary, Carol M., 3123633. 
McEntee, June E., 3123490. 
Meath, Leo R., 3112191. 
Mellott, Mary L., 3092783. 
Messer, Marsha L., 3124923. 
Mulhollen, Joanne R., 3090265. 
Murray, Mae J. M., 3091918. 
Norris, Helen M., 3111872. 
Palausky, Edward J., 3112194. 
Palmer, Rebecca J., 3090062. 
Parrish, Sarah I., 3092182. 
Pocoski, Cecelia C., 3125335. 
Powell, Minnie M., 3075879. 
Pratt, Dorothy O., 3112327. 
Pufnock, Mary L., 3089078. 
Pulte, Janet M., 3091155. 
Replogle, Mary A., 3088911. 
Roland, Camilla M. A., 3091424. 
Rollins, Deloris J., 3091247. 
Rovnyak, Eleanor C., 3089887. 
Scott, Joan M., 3089494. 
Shinn, Patsy F., 3111736. 
Shrum, Sadie A., 3112176. 
Smilek, Franklin R., 3078541. 
Spencer, Barbara L., 3110683. 
Strachan, Shirley A., 3079014. 
Stuckert, Ruth A., 3091816. 
Sturim, Constance B., 3112325. 
Tierney, Agnes C., 3089862. 
Todd, John L., 3077273. 

Vak, Elaine J., 3089872. 
Velasquez, Martha A., 3111957. 
Wells, Patricia C., 3089698. 
Williams, Dorothy S., 5407267. 
Williams, Patricia L., 3125102. 
Wolbert, June, 3090158. 
Wyatt, Betty J., 3123572. 


To be first lieutenant 


Adams, Annette, J., 3124981. 
Aldridge, Patricia D., 3185891. 
Allen, Bonnie C., 3200402. 
Alston, Georgia M., 3164142. 
Andino, Maria I., 3166450. 
Andrews, Kay E., 3126945. 
Armstrong, Frances P., 3168264. 
Atwood, Nancy L., 3201045. 
Ayers, Lowell E., 3143272. 
Baiocchetti, Loreto A., 3187749. 
Bernard, Carolyn F., 3200547. 


Blanchard, Charles C., III, 3142524, 


Blasczyk, Lois K., 3126596. 
Bouchard, Roberta C. C., 3200931. 
Brant, Alice M., 3126508. 
Breasure, Margaret E., 3140971. 
Brom, Janice L., 3166375. 

Brooks, Barbara M., 3123909. 
Brown, Rosemary, 3167733. 

Butz, Lois Mary, 3185018. 
Cadieux, Arthur J., 3188817. 
Caldwell, Nancy L., 3142499. 
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Campbell, Thomas W., 3062165. 
Casey, Kathleen F., 3143121. 
Chaisson, Mary L., 3126513. 
Christian, Betty A., 3188518. 
Clark, Christopher M., 3184832, 
Cline, Elizabeth K., 3185894. 
Colwell, Barbara, M. S., 3142297. 
Conley, Margaret A., 3186901. 
Conley, Shirley M., 3140630, 
Cook, Rosa L., 3185469. 
Cummings, Myra F., 3199200. 
Cunningham, Donna J., 3127038. 
Davis, Barbara M., 3184299. 
Davis, Bettye H., 3184974. 
Davis, Joy A., 3140919. 

Deem, Cynthia M., 3164548. 
Deemer, Mary T., 3165508. 
Dehart, Martha A., 3188282. 
Dewolff, Judith F., 3185472, 
Didick, Joanna, 3164744. 
Donahue, Joanne T., 3167076. 
Dumoulin, Claire F., 3167859. 
Elliott, Mitchele A., 3142954. 
Fadusko, Jeanne A., 3187043, 
Fegan, Geraldine F., 3167685. 
Feneley, Patricia A., 3141107. 
Forbes, Janyce I., 3200284. 
Forgach, Margaret M., 3142420. 
Fox, Jacqueline G., 3062338. 
Franklin, Barbara A., 3184875. 
Pritts, Mary C., 3142531. 
Galford, James R., 3166905. 
Gallagher, Mary E., 3143001. 
Gemma, Elaine M., 3164366. 
Goldman, Sheila A., 3126751. 
Gonzalez, Awilda, 3164692. 
Hagens, Robert L., 3199147. 
Hahn, Mary M., 3183923. 

Hall, Jerrie J., 3126915. 
Haluska, Lois A., 31844401. 
Hanson, Priscilla A., 3126908. 
Hartwick, Rayna L., 3139954. 
Hatton, Carol J., 3184878. 

Hill, Connie M., 3114409. 
Huber, Priscilla J., 3185102. 
Hughes, Ellen A., 3188294. 
Hull, Kathleen V., 3184017. 
Jackson, Harold W., 3188693. 
Jackson, Helissa R., 3185214. 
Jensen, Theresa I., 3167759. 
Jewell, Jean A., 3200611. 
Jones, Carol A., 3062439. 
Jones, Frances P., 3200111. 
Juergens, Barbara D., 3168067. 
Kaczmark, Susanne I., 3188779. 
Kerr, Nancy J., 3236128. 
Kovach, Leslie L., 5417396. 
Kuhn, Larry L., 3167528. 
Kuroly, Barbara E., 3166383. 
Lacoursiere, Jane M., 5417399. 
Lagasse, Linda M., 3185185. 
Last, Geraldine M., 3126907. 
Latham, Bessie W., 3111950. 
Lees, Virginia K., 3165506. 
Legault, Albert L., 3148667, 
Lightfoot, Margaret L., 3164561. 
Link, Vincent H., 3188462. 
Liscomb, Barbara J., 3143016. 
List, Sara F., 3188745. 

Long, Bridget E., 3185793. 
Loper, Elaine A, F., 3188296. 
Lucisano, Michael J., 3125271. 
Mannette, Barbara A., 3165201. 
Marick, Thomas D., 3126951. 
Marino, Mary L., 3168065. 
Martin, Donna C., 3168099, 
Martinez, Hilario D., 3167316. 
Matt, Louis A., 3142681. 
McCabe, Mary J., 3184568. 
McElrath, Luella, 3090475. 
Miller, Janet E., 3185629. 
Miller, Joyce P., 3183924. 
Miller, Linda B., 3184020. 
Murphree, Kay R., 3167332. 
Murray, David, 3126739. 

Nagy, Helen B., 3184887. 

Neal, Connie L., 3167812. 
Neason, Laura G., 3184554. 
Nelson, Jean E., 3185297. 
Norgaard, Gayle D., 3185603. 
Norton, Charlene J., 3185786. 
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O'Donnell, Madge M., 3143617. 
Ollino, Tiiu, 3124524. 
Ortona, Antoinette, 3185221. 
Osha, Patricia J., 3168320. 
Paup, Sonja M., 3124726. 
Pellish, Josephine, 3184424. 
Phillips, Sylvia J., 3143668. 
Piergrossi, Maryann, 3167702. 
Purdy, Patricia A., 3184996. 
Ramsborg, Glen C., 3188412. 
Reich, Ila R., 3141945. 


Reichenbach, Georgianna, 3184673. 


Reilly, Michael D., 3143756. 
Reske, Kathleen A., 3164920. 
Reynolds, Zelma W., 3127099. 
Richardson, Lillian, 3141957. 
Riggs, Carolyn K., 3142484. 
Robertson, Theresa M., 3141192. 
Rosenbery, Nancy J., 3167683. 
Runda, Mary A., 3188487. 
Salmons, Freddie E., 3188783. 
Scardina, Anna V., 3126707. 
Schulze, Carol A., 3164565. 


Schuster, Veronnica T., 3185873. 


Segura, Charles F., 3127315. 
Shelton, Patsy R., 3092087. 


Shockley, George E., Jr., 3188749. 


Smith, Carole S., 3143836. 
Smith, Elaine R., 3167338. 
Smith, Martin O., 3142422. 
Smith, Mary A., 3167017. 
Solander, Rita M., 3186725. 
Solari, Katherine R., 3185968. 
Somers, Pauline E., 3184623. 
Stange, Melba J., 3126784. 
Steffens, James J., 3187625. 
Stratton, Maureen, 3143742. 
Taylor, Leah L., 3184487. 
Teesdale, Thomas E., 3126802. 


Vancavage, Caroline J., 3185586. 


Vanpelt, Roberta J., 3187907. 
Villemure, Vivian M., 3185091. 
Vincent, Anita L., 3199534. 
Vorhes, Paul W., Jr., 3200616. 
Weatherford, Sara E., 3126925. 
Wegmann, Diane A., 3167008. 
Wells, Elinor J., 3184129. 
Wenzel, Sandra, 3199185. 
Wetta, Rebecca S., 3184932. 
Whelihan, Ethel M., 3167833. 
Wilkerson, Eleanor R., 3126429. 
Wilson, Bertha M., 3142870. 
Wilson, Charles L., 3126311. 
Woods, Fannie F., poet 
Ww n, A. 31 Y 
wra ENS C., 3143012. 
Yates, Donna M., 3165190. 
Yonker, Barbara J., 3166428. 
Zadareky, Alana L., 3184827. 
Zoost, Jacquelyn M., 3167263. 
To be second lieutenant 
Caldwell, Joe E., 3200860. 
MEDICAL SERVICE 
To be majors 


Baumer, Chester J., 3000133. 
Beasley, David W., 2232172. 
Becker, Kenneth E., 3007779. 
Borho, Joseph A., 3030692. 
Freistedt, Calvin H., 3000097. 
Gonzalez, Norbert, 2262057. 
Gottlieb, Harold J., 3031808. 
Harmon, Charle C., Jr., 3008235. 
Jacko, Paul P., 4006631. 
Klotsko, John A., 2219558. 
Morgan, Josephine A. L., 3001891. 
Reichel, George J., Jr., 3007107. 
Scheihing, Theodore R., 30181 15. 
Symons, John W., 2262080. 

To be captains 


Anderson, Claire, J., 3056505. 
Bertsch, John E., 3056319. 
Boes, Robert L., 3077552. 
Briggs, Edgar M., Jr.,3044146. 
Burton, Donald F., 3078087. 
Bussy, Joseph T., 3114769. 
Fairless, David S., 3078581. 
Glenn, Clark L., 3077436. 
Gregory, Joseph B., 3075967. 
Hill, Robert D., 3075848. 
Jobe, George W., 3078143. 
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Middleton, Richard V., 3076899. 
Nestor, Aloysius F., 2238666. 
Poole, Nathan E., 3075981. 
Powell, Robert L., 3008738. 


To be first lieutenants 


Andrews, Edwin J., Jr., 3184867. 
Ashkenase, Donald L., 3174510. 
Avants, Mervin T., Jr., 3173370. 
Bjerken, Paul A., 3166740. 
Bruce, John M., Jr., 3125347. 
Cox, Jan G., 3176777. 
Drummond, Robert D., 3153308. 
Fisher, Richard L., 3164615. 
Fleming, George E., 3164752. 
Gallman, James J., 3170725. 
Grinstaff, Harold W., 3128941, 
Hare, Charles E., 3176447. 
Hurysz, Edwin E., 3172837. 
Hutchins, Robert P., 5711604, 
Jacobson, Phil F., Jr., 3173615. 
Langenberg, Stephen L., 3164573. 
Metcalf, Ned W., Sr., 3167388. 
Meyer, Alvin F., III, 3176546. 
Milton, James L., Jr., 3171742. 
Nash, George W., 3172684. 
Petit, Ronald E., 3152358. 
Pharris, Richard D., 3185620. 
Porter, John F., 3188420. 

Ray, Rolland R., Jr., 3172688. 
Renoudet, Donald D., 3188073. 
Rodriguez, Albert D., 3164495. 
Semanko, John H., 3175677. 
Thornton, Felix F., 3167602. 
Tow, James G., 3188354. 
Weishaar, Gary L., 3173770. 
Welbes, Earl J., 3168133. 
Wilson, Carl W., 3185017. 
Winfree, Robert G., 3175707. 
Wise, Larry D., 3164587. 
Yacone, Frank, 3185057. 


To be second lieutenants 


Balesky, Joseph V., 3186529. 
Eckerson, Charles C., 3188661. 
English, Manuel L., 3199510. 
Hill, Gordon C., 3200249. 
Moore, William W., 3200248. 
Treible, Kirk, 3188656. 


VETERINARIAN 
To be captain 
Dear, James R., 3140845. 
To be first lieutenants 


Adams, George E., 3184690. 
Amster, Robert L., 3201286. 
Cardin, David E., 3203513. 
Davis, Jerry W., 3167623. 
Ekstrom, Merlin E., 3216236. 
Gentzler, Ronald P., 3167712. 
Heading, Thomas D., 3168284. 
Hubbard, Gene B., 3184504. 
Kent, Warren W., Jr., 3184692. 
Lance, William R., 3184750. 
Myers, Ronald D., 3164724, 
Obeck, Douglas K., 3203178. 
Rogers, James E., 3185579. 
Sullivan, Raymond F., 3185424. 
Tate, Samuel W., 3185136. 
Wilson, William C., 3203741. 
BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES CORPS 
To be major 

Dunsky, Irving I., 2240137. 
Farrell, Dorothy G., 2219191. 
Levinson, Samuel, 3006998. 
Weinberg, Carl J., 2261772. 

To be captain 
Arledge, Robert L., 3076991. 
Behling, Edward A., 3123769. 
Daniel, Thomas N., Jr., 3106843. 
Desjardins, Robert J., 3113722. 
Dobbs, Carroll R., 3124364. 
Floyd, David R., 3124551. 
Hayden, Andrew T., 3112542, 
Hodge, Larry G., 3096957. 
Lacoe, Robert E., 3123466. 
Levinson, Lewis S., 3078782. 
Mobley, Howard R., Jr., 3113190. 
Mulligan, Hugh F. II, 3091977. 
Murphy, John G., 3123237. 
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Trumbo, Richard B., 3078962. 

White, Joyce S., 3123065. 

To be first lieutenant 

Auchter, Saundra A., 3185262, 

Banner, Edwin C. III, 3162890. 

Blochberger, Charles W., Jr., 3125301. 

Conner, Roy M., 3168252. 

Duffy, Shelah G., 3185034, 

Innes, Steven S., 3158374. 

Jacobs, Sandra I., 3199570. 

Jones, Wayne D., 3187250. 

Latosi, Mary A., 3199475. 

Lynch, Thomas P., Sr., 3174338. 

Mikeal, Judith M., 3185227. 

Mikesell, George W., Jr., 2240108. 

Noll, Nancy R., 3186932. 

Provines, Wayne F., 3114649. 

Pryse, Georgia A., 3164799. 

Ricker, Philip P., 3187992. 

Turner, Ronald W., 3173229. 

Tykocki, David N., 3185164, 

Webb, Thomas S., 3183835. 

To be second lieutenant 

Alter, William A., III, 3162852, 

Goodson, Richard A., 3199353. 

Hawks, Robert L., 3188576. 

Key, James A., 3182301. 

Miller, Stephen A., 3155831. 

Reinert, Bruce D., 3182674. 

Sayre, Larry E., 3100597. 

Shaffstall, Robert M., 3181978. 

Weber, Leo R., 3200265. 

Wells, Robert L., 3181011. 

The following distinguished graduates of 
the Air Force officers training school for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Air Force in the 
grade of second lieutenant, under the pro- 
visions of section 8284, title 10, United States 
Code, with dates of rank to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Air Force: 

Atlee, William K., Jr., 3225357. 

Baran, John D., 3225681. 

Beauchamp, Jack R., 3228687. 

Berry, Robert L., 3228466. 

Blejwas, Thomas E., 3229003. 

Boyd, Frank L., Jr., 3228802. 

Campbell, Michael D., 3229204. 

Carper, William B., 3229213. 

Clark, Larry D., 3229065. 

Deland, Gerald W., 3229635. 

Deroos, Richard J., 3229185. 

Deters, Joel E., 3228650. 

Enzone, Danny J., 3228467. 

Everett, Christopher M., 3229228. 

Faught, David F., 3229197. 

Finks, Franklyn F., 3229258. 

Forton, Hugh J., 3228713. 

Gould, Richard C., 3224444. 

Graves, Henry L., Jr., 3221634. 

Haslam, Robert T., III, 3224268. 

Hayes, Daniel F., 3228922. 

Hisatomi, John A., 3229428. 

Hodgdon, Leigh A., 3224774. 

Hogsette, Robert R., III, 3229543. 

Hunter, James L., 3239522. 

Icenogle, Robert E., 3229114. 

Johnson, Andrew J., 3229630. 

Johnson, Russell H., 3228629. 

Jones, Larry M., 3208015. 

Jubin, John C., III, 3228960. 

Junck, Rodger N., 3228843. 

Krueger, Dean W., 3229634. 

Lemke, William A., Jr., 3224253. 

Lewis, Scott W., 3228744. 

Livingston, John H., 3228669. 

Lougee, Christopher R., 3228486. 

Mayfield, James R., 3228974, 

McCloud, David J., 3229339. 

Miller, Harold U., 3228496. 

Mullis, Asa D., Jr., 3228854. 

Nelson, Gordon P., 3229578. 

Parker, James R., 3229147. 

Reed, Michael V., 3229651. 

Roberts, Gary A., 3239528. 

Ruth, Robert F., Jr., 3224566. 

Simpson, Arthur T., 3229016. 

Spiegel, Robert S., 3224809. 

Stanley, Ronald E., 3228727. 

Stricklen, Raymond, 3229062. 

Surber, Frank J., 3228914. 
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Taylor, Thomas I., 3228840. 

Thieke, Christopher D., 3223013. 

Treadway, William G., 3239532. 

Vrablick, Michael S., 3225871. 

Walters, David C., 3229112. 

Wangsgard, Brian K., 3209833. 

Watts, James F., Jr., 3205513. 

Weisman, Michael C., 3229264. 

Williams, David E., 3228975. 

Williams, Paul F., 3180935. 

Wilson, Bruce D., 3224203. 

Young, Freddy, R., 3229374. 

Zartner, Donald C., 3228696. 

U.S. ATTORNEY 

Frederick B. Lacey, of New Jersey, to be 
U.S. Attorney for the district of New Jer- 
sey for the term of 4 years, vice David M. 
Satz, Jr., resigning. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate July 8, 1969: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Philip H. Trezise, of Michigan, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be an assistant Secretary of State. 

John Richardson, Jr., of New York, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State. 

David D. Newsom, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be an Assistant 
Secretary of State. 
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John R. Stevenson, of New York, to be 

legal adviser of the Department of State. 
AMBASSADORS 

John C. Pritzlaff, Jr. of Arizona, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Malta. 

Ridgway B. Knight, of New York, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Portugal. 

Joseph Palmer 2nd, of Maryland, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Kingdom of Libya. 

Adolph W. Schmidt, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Canada, 

Terence A. Todman, of the Virgin Islands, 
a Foreign Service officer of class 2, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the Re- 
public of Chad. 

John A. Calhoun, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Tunisia. 

Luther I. Replogle, of Illinois, to be Am- 
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bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Iceland. 

Kenneth Rush, of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 

J. Fife Symington, Jr., of Maryland, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to Trin- 
idad and Tobago. 

Samuel Z. Westerfield, Jr., of the District 
of Columbia, a Foreign Service officer of class 
1, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plen- 
ipotentiary of the United States of America 
to Liberia. 

U.S. REPRESENTATIVE TO THE OAS 

Joseph J. Jova, of Florida, a Foreign Sery- 
ice officer of class 1, to be the representative 
of the United States of America on the Coun- 
cil of the Organization of American States, 
with the rank of Ambassador. 

U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INFORMATION 

William F. Buckley, Jr., of Connecticut, to 
be a member of the U.S. Advisory Commis- 
sion on Information for the term of 3 years 
expiring Jan. 27, 1972. 

DISTRICT or COLUMBIA COURT oF GENERAL 
SESSIONS 

W. Byron Sorrell, of Maryland, to be an 
associate judge of the District of Columbia 
court of general sessions for the term of 10 
years. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV ES—Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


tain all of us are sorry to hear of her 
passing 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. J. Theodore Alam, Irvington 
United Presbyterian Church, Fremont, 
Calif., offered the following prayer: 


James 1: 5: If any of you lacks wis- 
dom, let him ask God, who gives to all 
men generously and without reproach- 
ing, and it will be given him. 

O God, as we come to Thee this day 
we thank Thee for this great Nation of 
ours. We thank Thee that we can have a 
small part in determining the destiny of 
that Nation. But when we realize the 
magnitude of this responsibility we feel 
very humble in Thy sight, and turn to 
Thee for Thy divine guidance. 

We bow in the shadows of those great 
men who have gone before. 

We are sure that they too felt their 
need of Thy guiding hand. 

We have faith to believe that even as 
Thou didst direct their decisions Thou 
wilt help us in ours. 

Out of the uncertainty, confusion, and 
chaos we find in the world today, help us 
to bring order and harmony to all people. 

May the peace of God that passeth all 
understanding be with us this day. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 11612. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and 


related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 11612) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, 
and for other purposes,” requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. Hruska, Mr. 
Youne of North Dakota, and Mr. MUNDT 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


THE LATE JULIA EDITH KUNS 
ASPINALL 


(Mr. ROGERS of Colorado asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is with a heavy heart that I an- 
nounce the death of Julia Edith Kuns 
Aspinall, wife of our beloved Member, 
the gentleman from Colorado, WAYNE N. 
ASPINALL. 

Mrs. Aspinall died this morning at 
8:15. Prayer services will be tomorrow 
night at 8 p.m. at the Gawler’s Funeral 
Home on Wisconsin Avenue and Harri- 
son Street NW. Services later will be in 
the State of Colorado. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I too would like to express to WAYNE 
ASPINALL and the members of his family 
my very sincerest sympathy on this loss. 
I knew Mrs. Aspinall, and I am cer- 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I join the 
distinguished gentleman from Colorado 
in expressing the sympathy of all of us 
in the House to our wonderful colleague, 
WAYNE ASPINALL, who has this day lost 
his dear wife. We all love Wayne. He is 
one of our finest Members, and one of 
the most competent committee chairmen 
that I have ever known. Our hearts go 
out to him and his children in this hour 
of their great sorrow. May our Heavenly 
Father comfort them in their grief. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
the distinguished gentleman from the 
great State of Colorado in mourning the 
death of such a fine and outstanding 
lady as the wife of the chairman of our 
great Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. ASPINALL). I extend to the gentle- 
man and to his family the sympathies of 
Mrs. Haley and myself. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr, Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am saddened by the passing of the 
beloved wife of our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Colorado, WAYNE ASPINALL. 
Wayne and I came to the Congress in the 
same Congress on January 3, 1949. Our 
offices were across the corridor from one 
another. As a consequence, I became a 
close personal friend of WAYNE ASPINALL, 
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and our families became well acquainted. 
We developed a closeness that I have 
deeply appreciated. 

The Aspinall family is one of the very 
finest and they will miss a wonderful wife 
and mother. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to express to 
Wayne and his family the deepest con- 
dolences of the Ford family in his hour 
of grief. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for calling this sad 
event to the attention of the Members of 
the House. 

Julia Aspinall was one of the loveliest 
and one of the most gracious women I 
have ever had the privilege of knowing. 
She was a close friend who was loved by 
all of the wives of the members on the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs—a kind and gracious and thought- 
ful person who contributed in many, 
many ways to the Aspinall team and its 
dedicated representation of the people of 
Colorado. 

She was a wonderful mother. Her chil- 
dren are a living legacy that will enrich 
their State and the country for many 
years to come. 

My wife joins me in expressing our 
very deepest sympathy to Wayne and to 
the other members of the Aspinall fam- 
ily in their tragic loss. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues in mourning the death of 
this splendid woman, Julia Aspinall. 

Wayne and I came to Congress in the 
8lst session and in due time Mrs. 
Aspinall and Mrs. Gross became good 
friends. Julia Aspinall was a devoted wife 
and mother. She was completely un- 
pretentious, caring little for the social 
life of Washington, but rather devoting 
her time and energy to her husband and 
her family. 

Mrs. Gross and I will greatly miss this 
good and common friend. 

To Wayne and all members of the fam- 
ily we extend our heartfelt sympathy in 
this, their time of great sorrow. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was my pleasure to become ac- 
quainted with Julia when Wayne and I 
attended law school together at the Uni- 
versity of Denver in 1922. 

Julia has been the right arm to WAYNE 
ASPINALL. They reared a fine family in 
the State of Colorado. We who knew 
Julia loved her. 

During the 21 years that Wayne has 
represented his district from Colorado, 
Julia aided and assisted him. We will all 
miss her in the future. I extend my sym- 
pathy to the family. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I, too, join 
my colleagues in expressing our deep, 
heartfelt. and prayerful sympathy to 
WAYNE ASPINALL, one of the outstand- 
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ing Members of this House, and to his 
family in this, their hour of deep sorrow. 

I have known Wayne and Julie for al- 
most 20 years, since being here in Wash- 
ington. 

A memory uppermost in my recollec- 
tions is about the role that Mrs. Aspinall 
played as a warm, cohesive, understand- 
ing and compassionate person, raising 
and holding together a wonderful family; 
and who sustained her husband over 
those years in times of difficulty and po- 
litical stress back home and then during 
the years of the additional burden that 
came with the responsibility of the chair- 
manship of an important committee in 
developing and yet protecting the vast 
natural resources of this great Nation. 

In recent years the strain showed on 
the chairman and again this frail and 
understanding woman was the sustain- 
ing force in the family. Then when illness 
beset this gallant lady, the family in 
turn assembled and gathered around her 
to sustain and comfort her in her hour 
of grave need. 

She is gone now, but her love and their 
love shall live for time to come, in mem- 
ory of this dear mother and beloved wife. 

So I join their many, many friends, 
from all walks of life, in extending to 
Wayne and to his sons and daughter, 
our deepest sympathy. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, the Speaker of the House 
(Mr. McCormack). 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I am 
very sorry to learn of the death of Mrs. 
Aspinall. 

We all know the intense love that 
Wayne and Mrs. Aspinall had for one 
another. We all know of the beauty of 
her life and her wonderful outlook on 
life. We all appreciated her understand- 
ing mind and know that her life was an 
inspiration for others to follow. 

To my dear friend and colleague, 
WAYNE ASPINALL, I extend my heartfelt 
sympathy, and to his loved ones, in their 
great loss and sorrow. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with my colleagues in ex- 
pressing our deep sorrow and our sympa- 
thy for the family of our colleague in 
the passing of Mrs. Wayne Aspinall. 

We all knew and loved Julia. As has 
been so aptly said, there has never been a 
finer team and a better or finer family 
than these two. Her contributions to 
Wayne, to her church, to her family and 
friends were limitless. 

Mr. Speaker, again I express the sym- 
pathy of myself and wife to WAYNE and 
to his family in this time of sorrow. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to concur in these expressions of sym- 
pathy for Wayne ASPINALL and his 
family. 

The Aspinalls and the Mahons for 
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years have gone to the same church and 
we have been good friends and neighbors. 
Mrs. Aspinall was a charming and de- 
lightful person. She was a very wonder- 
ful woman, warm and kind and thought- 
ful. Mrs. Mahon and I mourn her passing 
and join in words of sympathy for Mr. 
ASPINALL and the surviving family at this 
sad time. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 11400, SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1969 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the man- 
agers on the part of the House ask unani- 
mous consent to have until midnight 
tonight to file a conference report on 
H.R. 11400, the second supplemental ap- 
propriation bill for fiscal year 1969. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. 91-356) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11400) “making supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and 
for other purposes,” having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 3, 10, 12, 15, 17, 24, 41, 64, 78, 
and 81. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 9, 14, 19, 20, 21, 25, 26, 28, 30, 32, 
34, 35, 36 37, 45, 47, 49, 50, 52, 57, 59, 61, 
63, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 
79, 80, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 88, and 89, and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$5,450,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $2,850,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposec by said amend- 
ment insert “$45,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$45,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment, amended to read as follows: 

“DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MEDICAL FACILITIES 

“For grants and loans for nonprofit private 
facilities pursuant to the District of Co- 
lumbia Medical Facilities Construction Act 
of 1968 (Public Law 90-457), $15,000,000, to 
remain available until expended.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: 


“DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
“DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
“CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL 

“FLOOD CONTROL AND COASTAL EMERGENCIES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Flood con- 
trol and coastal emergencies’, $25,000,000, to 
remain available until expended.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 76: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 76, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$265,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 77: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 77, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$170,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 4, 6, 7, 8, 
11, 13, 16, 27, 29, 31, 33, 38, 39, 40, 42, 43, 46, 
51, 53, 54, 55, 56, 58, 60, 62, 87, 90, 91, and 92. 

GEORGE MAHON, 

JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 

JOHN J. ROONEY, 

JOE L. EVvINS, 

WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 

DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

FRANK Bow, 

CHARLES R. JONAS, 

E. A. CEDERBERG, 

GLENN R. Davis, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


ROBERT C. BYRD, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 


JOHN O. PASTORE, 
SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
KARL E. MUNDT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 11400) making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 

TITLE I 
Military operations in Southeast Asia 
Department of Defense—Military 

Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $21,500,- 
000 for “Military personnel, Navy” as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $14,500,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 2: Appropriates $146,000,- 
000 for “Military personnel, Air Force” as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $115,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 3: Deletes language for 
“Operation and maintenance, Marine Corps” 
proposed by the Senate providing for $8,910,- 
000 to be derived by transfer. 

TITLE II 
Chapter I—Department of Agriculture 


Amendment No. 4: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate provision of $4,000,000 
for “Soil Conservation Service, flood preven- 
tion” for emergency flood prevention meas- 
ures, 

Chapter II—Department of Defense—Military 


Amendment No, 5: Appropriates $5,450,000 
for “Reserve personnel, Marine Corps” in- 
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stead of $6,400,000 as proposed by the Senate 
and $4,500,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 6: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment to provide for $500,000 for “Op- 
eration and maintenance, Marine Corps” to 
be derived by transfer. 

Amendment No. 7: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment to provide $1,500,000 for “Opera- 
tion and maintenance, Army National 
Guard” to be derived by transfer. 

Amendment No, 8: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment to provide $2,000,000 for “Opera- 
tion and maintenance, Air National Guard” 
to be derived by transfer. 

Amendment No. 9: Strikes language pro- 
posed by the House. 


Chapter I1I—District of Columbia 


Amendment No. 10: Deletes Senate pro- 
posal to appropriate $18,736,000 in Federal 
funds for “Loans to the District of Columbia 
for capital outlay”. 

Amendment No. 11: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment extending 
the availability of funds under “Public safe- 
ty” for the Department of Corrections until 
September 30, 1969. 

Amendment No. 12: Deletes Senate pro- 
posal to appropriate $18,736,000 for “Capital 
outlay" for the District’s share to initiate 
construction of the basic subway system. 


Chapter IV—Foreign operations 


Amendment No. 13: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment which pro- 
vides that the $2,700,000 for “Assistance to 
Refugees in the United States” shall be de- 
rived by transfer instead of by direct appro- 
priation as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 14: Appropriates $160,000,- 
000 for “Subscription to the International 
Development Association” as proposed by the 
Senate. 


Chapter V—Independent offices 


Amendment No. 15: Appropriates $500,000 
for the Office of Emergency Preparedness for 
“Salaries and expenses, telecommunications” 
as proposed by the House instead of $777,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 16: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate to 
make $100,000 of the funds provided for the 
Federal Trade Commission available until 
September 30, 1969. 

Amendment No. 17: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate to authorize the Na- 
tional Science Foundation to purchase one 
aircraft. 

Amendment No. 18: Appropriates $2,850,- 
000 for the Selective Service System instead 
of $2,573,000 as proposed by the House and 
$3,139,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 19: Appropriates $276,600,- 
000 for the Veterans Administration for 
“Compensation and pensions" as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $179,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 20: Appropriates $89,200,- 
000 for the Veterans Administration for “Re- 
adjustment benefits” as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $14,200,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 21: Appropriates $53,800,- 
000 for the Veterans Administration for 
“Medical care” as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $46,189,000 as proposed by the 
House. 
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Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 


Amendments Nos. 22 and 23: Authorize an 
increase of $45,000,000 for annual contract 
authorization for homeownership assistance 
instead of $40,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $50,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate; and authorize $45,000,000 for rental 
housing assistance instead of $40,000,000 as 
proposed by the House and $50,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 24: Deletes item proposed 
by the Senate to appropriate an additional 
$1,000,000 for “Fair housing program.” 


Chapter VI—Department of the Interior 


Amendment No. 25: Appropriates $2,781,- 
000 for “Bureau of Indian Affairs, education 
and welfare services” as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 26: Appropriates $2,700,- 
000 for “Bureau of Indian Affairs, resources 
management” as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $2,769,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 27: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment inserting 
language making $150,000 available until 
September 30, 1969. 

Amendment No. 28: Deletes House lan- 
guage for a repayable advance to the land 
and water conservation fund in the amount 
of $19,000,000. 

Amendment No. 29: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment appropri- 
ating $950,000 for “Office of Territories, ad- 
ministration of territories” as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 30: Appropriates $2,242,- 
000 for “Geological Survey, surveys, investi- 
gations, and research” as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $2,092,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 31: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment appropri- 
ating $750,000 for “Bureau of Mines, health 
and safety”, to remain available until Sep- 
tember 30, 1969. 

Amendment No. 32: Appropriates $10,000,- 
000 for the “Helium Fund” as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $5,000,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 33: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment inserting 
language extending the availability of $250,- 
000 of the total amount until September 30, 
1969. 

Amendment No. 34: Appropriates $400,000 
for “Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 
construction” as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $200,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No, 35: Appropriates $2,366,- 
000 for “National Park Service, management 
and protection” as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $2,479,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No, 36: Appropriates $1,103,- 
000 for “National Park Service, construction” 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $100,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No, 37: Appropriates $24,374,- 
000 for “Forest Service, Forest protection and 
utilization” as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $25,028,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 38: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment inserting 
language which makes $460,000 available 
until September 30, 1969. 

Amendment No. 39: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment inserting 
language making gifts, bequests, and devises 
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of money, and other property received prior 
to September 1, 1969, available for matching 
Federal contributions. 


Chapter VII—Department of Labor 


Amendment No, 40: Reported in technical 
disagreement, The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment appropriating $7,500,000 for 
“Manpower development and training activi- 
ties, Manpower Administration,” instead of 
$10,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare 


Amendment No. 41: Deletes Senate pro- 
posal to appropriate $20,280,000 for “Higher 
educational activities, Office of Education.” 

Amendment No. 42: Reported in technical 
disagreement, The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment appropriating $3,920,000 for 
“Higher educational activities, Office of Edu- 
cation” instead of $11,161,000 as proposed 
by the House and language distributing the 
$20,280,000 proposed by the Senate in Amend- 
ment No. 41 and will provide that the ap- 
propriation shall be for annual interest 
grants authorized by section 306 of the 
Higher Educational Facilities Act, as 
amended. 

Amendment No, 48: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment which pro- 
vides that funds appropriated for “Com- 
prehensive health planning and services”, 
Public Health Service, shall remain available 
until September 30, 1969. 

Amendment No. 44: Appropriates $15,000,- 
000 for “District of Columbia medical facil- 
ities”, Public Health Service, as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 45: Appropriates an ad- 
ditional amount of $21,200,000 to be derived 
from social security trust funds for “‘Limita- 
tion on salaries and expenses”, Social Secu- 
rity Administration. 


Chapter Vi1I—Legislative branch 


Amendment No. 46: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment appropriat- 
ing $30,000 for the beneficiary of a deceased 
Senator, language relating to the clerk-hire 
of Senators, and $126,900 for Senate ‘“In- 
quiries and investigations.” 


Chapter IX—Public works 


Amendment No. 47: Inserts chapter num- 
ber and heading. 

Amendment No. 48: Appropriates $25,000,- 
000 for “Department of the Army, Corps of 
Engineers—Civil, Flood control and coastal 
emergencies” as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 49: Inserts heading and 
appropriates $45,000,000 for “Atomic Energy 
Commission, Plant and capital equipment” 
as proposed by the Senate. 


Chapter X—Departments of State, Justice, 
and Commerce, the judiciary and related 
agencies 


Amendment No. 60: Changes chapter num- 
ber. 

Department of Justice 

Amendment No. 51: Reported in technical 

nt. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment which 
makes $40,000 available until September 30, 
1969. 

Amendment No. 52: Appropriates $1,277,000 
for “Salaries and expenses, general legal ac- 
tivities” as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$1,314,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 53: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment which 
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makes $101,000 available until September 30, 
1969. 

Amendment No, 54: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment which 
makes $162,000 available until September 30, 
1969. 

Amendment No. 55: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment which 
makes $737,000 available until September 30, 
1969. 

Department of Commerce 

Amendment No. 56: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment which in- 
creases the amount available for retirement 
pay of commissioned officers as provided in 
“Salaries and expenses, Environmental Sci- 
ence Services”. 

The Judiciary 

Amendment No. 57: Appropriates $1,948,- 
000 for “Salaries of judges” as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $1,975,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 58: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment which 
makes $205,000 available until September 30, 
1969. 

Amendment No, 59: Inserts heading as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 60: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment which ap- 
propriates $850,000 for “Fees and expenses 
of court-appointed counsel” for the fiscal 
year 1968. 

Amendment No. 61: Appropriates $850,000 
for “Fees and expenses of court-appointed 
counsel” for fiscal year 1969, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 62: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment which 
makes $10,000 available until September 30, 
1969. 

Chapter XI—Department of Transportation 

Amendment No. 63: Changes chapter 
number. 

Amendment No. 64: Deletes proposal of the 
Senate to appropriate $2,000,000 to remain 
available until December 31, 1969, for “Office 
of the Secretary, salaries and expenses”. 

Chapter X1I—Treasury Department 

Amendment No. 65: Changes chapter 
number. 

Amendment No. 66: Appropriates $470,000 
for “U.S. Secret Service, salaries and ex- 
penses” as proposed by the Senate. 

Executive Office of the President 

Amendment No. 67: Appropriates $100,000 
for “Council of Economic Advisers, salaries 
and expenses” as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $107,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 68: Appropriates $147,000 
for “National Security Council, salaries and 
expenses” as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $200,000 as proposed by the House. 


Chapter XIII—Claims and Judgments 


Amendment No. 69: Changes chapter 
number. 

Amendments Nos. 70 and 71: Appropri- 
ate $18,188,688 for claims and judgments 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $16,- 
880,812 as proposed by the House. 

TITLE III—INCREASED PAY COSTS 

Amendment No. 72: Appropriates $2,699,- 
602 for various Senate items. 

Amendment No. 73: Appropriates $174,- 
000 for “Senate office buildings” and $6,500 
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for “Senate garage” as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 74: Appropriates $2,114,- 
000 for “General Accounting Office, salaries 
and expenses” as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $2,214,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 75: Appropriates $2,000,- 
000 for “Consumer and Marketing Service, 
consumer protective, marketing, and regu- 
latory programs” as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $2,300,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 76: Appropriates $265,000,- 
000 for “Military personnel, Army”, instead of 
$230,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$300,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 77: Appropriates $170,- 
000,000 for “Military personnel, Navy”, in- 
stead of $160,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $198,700,000 as proposed by the 
Senate, 

Amendment No. 78: Appropriates $45,000,- 
000 for “Military personnel, Marine Corps”, 
as proposed by the House instead of $61,- 
500,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 79: Appropriates $267,- 
600,000 for “Military personnel, Air Force", 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $214,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House, 

Amendment No. 80: Appropriates $16,- 
400,000 for “National Guard personnel, 
Army” as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$13,000,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 81: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate providing for transfer 
of $3,600,000 to “Operation and maintenance, 
Defense agencies”, 

f Amendment No, 82: Provides $1,100,000 for 

“Department of the Army, Corps of Engi- 

neers—Civil, General expenses” to be derived 

by transfer from the amount reserved under 

ee ee general”, as proposed by the 
enate, d of $1,000,000 pose: 

the House. a iis 

Amendments Nos. 83, 84, 85, and 86: De- 
lete and insert certain language for “Indian 
health activities” regarding the transfer from 
reserves pursuant to section 201 of Public 
Law 90-364 for pay increase costs as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 87: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate 
to authorize release of $4,000 reserved pur- 
suant to section 201 of P.L. 90-364 for the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 88: Appropriates $41,000 
for “Foreign Claims Settlement Commission, 
Senate instead of 982,000 ne Ana vy tee 

nstead o 7 
ae $32,000 as proposed by the 

Amendment No. 89: Appropriates 
for “National Labor Relations hoard, bale 
aries and expenses” as proposed by the Sen- 


ate instead of $250,000 as pro 
oT proposed by the 


TITLE IV—LIMITATION ON FISCAL YEAR 1970 
BUDGET OUTLAYS 


Amendment No. 90: Reported in technical 
disagreement. A motion will be offered to 
insert a conference substitute for both the 
House and Senate versions. The Senate 
struck the House version. 

The conference substitute will impose an 
overall ceiling on expenditures and net lend- 
ing (budget outlays) of the government dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1970. As agreed to by the 
conferees, the initial ceiling stated in the 
provision is $191,900,000,000—or $1,000,000,000 
below the amount in the House bill and also 
$1,000,000,000 below the revised projection 
of 1970 budget outlays announced by the 
President on April 12 and summarized in 
the Review of the 1970 Budget released April 
15, and appearing in the Congressional Rec- 
ord of April 16, at pages 9351-9354. 

The conference agreement retains the 
House language that would operate contin- 
uously to adjust the ceiling, as appropriate, 
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to comport with the estimated budget outlay 
effect or specific congressional actions or in- 
actions in appropriation bills or other bills 
having an impact on the April 15 budgetary 
proposals. The conferees have added lan- 
guage to this part of the provision to also 
make it clear that other actions by the Con- 
gress would operate to adjust the ceiling in 
like fashion. These budgetary and other ac- 
tions would result in adjustments of the 
ceiling whether initiated by the President 
or by the Congress. 

And language is included to provide that 
net reductions made through specific con- 
gressional actions or inactions in the various 
spending bills will count toward the afore- 
mentioned $1 billion expenditure reduction 
rather than being in addition to it. 

The conference agreement makes two ad- 
justments to the original House provision. 
One is the addition, as subsection (b), of a 
limited lump-sum exemption to the ceiling 
figure. This exemption would permit the 
President after notification in writing to the 
Congress stating his reasons therefor, to 
adjust the ceiling figure by an aggregate 
amount not exceeding $2,000,000,000 in re- 
spect to variations in estimates for items 
enumerated in subsection (b) upon his de- 
termination that expenditures and net lend- 
ing (budget outlays) for the enumerated 
items will vary from the estimates on which 
the $192.9 billion April 15 executive budget 
projection is based. The enumerated items in 
all instances involve objects and programs 
for which the budget outlays arise out of 
appropriations or other authority, or relate 
to estimated receipts that operate to offset 
budget outlays, that do not require current 
action by the Congress—in other words, per- 
manent appropriations or other spending 
authority contained in basic law, or actions 
or inactions that operate otherwise to de- 
termine budget outlays under the unified 
budget concept. 

The other adjustment to the original House 
provision is the $1 billion reduction. The 
House bill made no reduction; it was di- 
rected primarily to securing focus on and 
ceiling control of all spending, not primarily 
to the expenditure reduction. 


Contrast of conference agreement with 
House and Senate versions 


The House version is explained in con- 
siderable detail beginning on page 118 of 
H. Report 91-252. The Senate Committee 
version was modified in some particulars on 
the floor, but the basic thrust and key fea- 
tures of the Senate version are explained on 
page 47 of S. Report 91-228. Briefly : 

The House Provision was all-encompass- 
ing; it contained no exemptions. And it did 
not seek to make a blanket reduction in the 
projected budget outlay total. 

The thrust of the House provision was to 
put the control of total spending in the hands 
of Congress, adjustable only by the Congress. 

The Senate provision, unlike the House 
provision, did not put a ceiling on total 
budget outlays. The Senate provision ex- 
empted from the ceiling over half of pro- 
jected expenditures and net lending—about 
$111.7 billion on the basis of currently esti- 
mated amounts. And the Senate provision 
would have imposed a reduction of at least 
$1,900,000,000 in the non-exempted areas of 
the budget, that is, against areas involving 
budget outlays of about $81.2 billion as pro- 
jected in the April 15 review. It would, in 
turn, have fixed a firm statutory ceiling of 
$79.3 billion on budget outlays in the non- 
exempted areas. In the exempted items, 
budget outlays could rise as high as the 
requirements were determined to be. The 
President would have to make the necessary 
reductions to the extent the Congress, 
through its budgetary actions during the 
session, did not achieve the $1,900,000,000 
figure. 

The conference agreement would likewise 
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require the President to make any reduc- 
tions necessary to achieve the $1,000,000,000 
cut to the extent Congress, through its 
budgetary actions during the session, did not 
do so. 

Since the conference agreement sets a 
comprehensive ceiling which would be con- 
tinuously adjustable based on congressional 
actions or inactions on budgetary proposals 
whether initiated by the President or by the 
Congress and whether or not inside or out- 
side the April 15 budget review totals, there 
is no necessity to exempt any area of the 
budget that Congress normally acts upon 
each year. Approval of supplemental appro- 
priations to meet existing unbudgeted re- 
quirements would be the basis for a corre- 
sponding adjustment in the ceiling on budget 
outlays. 

But the situation is different where addi- 
tional budget outlays—not contemplated in 
the April 15 budget review or found prac- 
ticable within the $192.9 billion ceiling fig- 
ure—arise in respect to programs and items 
on which Congress does not act annually 
to supply the appropriation or other outlay 
authority. These are mainly the so-called 
permanent authorizations that each year 
automatically stem from various basic laws 
and thus are not acted upon in the annual 
bills. It is for a limited number of these 
instances—instances involving generally 
large sums and where it is difficult to make 
accurate projections—that the conferees 
have made provision, in subsection (b), for 
the President, if he finds it necessary and 
so notifies Congress, to allow the increased 
expenditures above the related estimates on 
which the $191.9 billion April 15 budget was 
based. The conference agreement puts a dol- 
lar limit of $2,000,000,000 on how far the 
President can go in so adjusting the ceiling. 

The items in respect to which the Presi- 
dential adjusting authority could operate if 
found necessary are: 

On page 16 of the budget: 

(1) items designated “Social security, 
Medicare, and other social insurance trust 
funds”; 

(2) the appropriation “National service 
life insurance (trust fund)” included in the 
items designated “Veterans pensions, com- 
pensation, and insurance”; 

(3) the item “Interest”; and 

(4) the item “Farm price supports (Com- 
modity Credit Corporation)”. 

Decline of receipts (credited in the budget 
against expenditures and net lending) de- 
rived from— 

(1) sales of financial assets of programs 
administered by the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, Export-Import Bank, agencies of 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, the Veterans Administration, and 
the Small Business Administration; and 

(2) leases of lands on the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

Subsection (c) of the conference agree- 
ment retains the House provision in respect 
to periodic executive reports on the opera- 
tion of the ceiling provision. 


Limitation on numbers of civilian employees 


Amendment No. 91: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The Managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate, re- 
pealing section 201 of the Revenue and Ex- 
penditure Control Act which placed limita- 
tions on filling of vacancies in certain full- 
time permanent civilian positions in the gov- 
ernment and on the number of temporary 
and part-time employees in certain govern- 
ment agencies. 

In Section 201 itself, and in subsequent 
enactments in the last session, Congress ex- 
empted from the limitations and restrictions 
about one-third of the government's full- 
time permanent positions and about two- 
thirds of the government's temporary and 
part-time positions, 
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While Section 201 was adopted as part of 
an economizing measure, the conferees are 
agreed that its impact is, in some cases, con- 
trary to efforts to economize. The weight of 
the evidence is clear: It has cost much more 
than it has saved, not only in cases where 
dollar losses through operation of the sec- 
tion can be identified and estimated, but also 
in many other less measurable instances 
through the introduction of imbalances and 
inefficiences into day-to-day administration. 

It has, according to the evidence, resulted 
in costly overtime work. 

It has, according to the evidence, resulted 
in a large loss of internal revenue collections 
to the Treasury. 

It has, according to the evidence, resulted 
in inefficient utilization of personnel. 

Particulars in these respects are cited in 
H. Reports 91-264 and 265, on the appropria- 
tion bills for the Departments of Treasury, 
Post Office, and Agriculture, and in S. Report 
91-228 on this Second Supplemental Appro- 
priation Bill. 

The Committee on Appropriations, be- 
cause of the costly and impractical conse- 
quences of operations under section 201, is 
embarked on a suspension plan for every 
agency as the appropriation bills are re- 
ported. The House has already suspended 
Section 201 with respect to the Departments 
of Treasury, Post Office, Agriculture. HUD, 
and many independent agencies during the 
fiscal year 1970. The motion to be offered 
would repeal the section altogether. 

Congress will, of course, continue to con- 
trol federal employment through the tradi- 
tional appropriations process by providing or 
withholding appropriations for salaries. 


Availability of funds 
Amendment No. 92: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment in order to 
validate obligations incurred between July 1, 


1969 and five days following approval of the 
Act. 
GEORGE Manon, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
JOHN J. ROONEY, 
Jor L. EVINS, 
WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
FRANK T. Bow, 
CHARLES R, JONAS, 
E. A. CEDERBERG, 
GLENN R. Davis, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 11582, TREASURY AND POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENTS, THE EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, AND CERTAIN INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES APROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1970 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H.R. 11582) making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments, the Executive Office 
of the President, and certain independ- 
ent agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
STEED, PASSMAN, ADDABBO, COHELAN, MA- 
HON, CONTE, ROBISON, EDWARDS of Ala- 
bama, and Bow. 
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STATE OF WASHINGTON AND NA- 
TION WELCOME WITHDRAWN 
VIETNAM VETERANS 


(Mr. PELLY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, today is a 
historical day for the State of Washing- 
ton and for our Nation as the first con- 
tingent of our military forces arrives at 
McChord Air Force Base near Tacoma, 
Wash., from Vietnam. This is the first 
group in President Nixon’s planned with- 
drawal of U.S. forces from Vietnam. 

This arrival at McChord tonight is a 
graphic demonstration of the Presi- 
dent’s concern and commitment to end- 
ing this terrible and tragic war, and it is 
the hope of all of us that the President’s 
schedule for bringing our troops home 
cannot only continue but move ahead of 
plans. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Speaker, city and State 
officials will conduct a welcoming cere- 
mony in Seattle Thursday for these re- 
turning military men. I have been invited 
to attend this affair, but the press of 
legislative business keeps me here in 
Washington, D.C. Yet, I am sure I speak 
for all Members of the House when I say 
that our heartiest welcome goes to these 
men with our deepest hope that this war 
can be brought to a swift conclusion and 
that all our young men can be returned 
home. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE TO SIT DURING GENERAL 
DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce may 
be permitted to sit during general debate 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


CHANGE OF LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. ALBERT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to advise the House that upon the 
request of our colleague the gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL), the 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, House Joint Reso- 
lution 247, relating to the administra- 
tion of the national park system, and 
H.R. 471, to hold in trust certain lands 
for the Pueblo de Taos Indians in New 
Mexico, scheduled for consideration on 
Wednesday or the balance of the week, 
will not be called up this week. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of H. Res. 470. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 
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H. Res. 470 
Resolved, That for the remainder of the 
Ninety-first Congress, the Committee on 
Agriculture shall be composed of thirty-four 
members 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 471) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 471 

Resolved, That John Melcher, of Montana, 
be, and he is hereby, elected to the standing 
committee of the House of Representatives 
on Agriculture. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DR. JOHN H. KNOWLES 


(Mr. HUNT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, for several 
weeks a controversy has been raging 
over a well-known doctor from Boston, 
John H. Knowles. I note that Dr. 
Knowles is now using the news media 
to further expound his beliefs. I do not 
doubt that Dr. Knowles is a good physi- 
cian, but I do question his knowledge in- 
sofar as politics is concerned. He now 
makes an undignified attack upon Pres- 
ident Nixon, and I am constrained at 
this time to say that I am now sure 
President Nixon was correct when he 
rejected Dr. Knowles, because Knowles 
looks like a fence sitter to me. He is even 
an expert on Vietnam now; in fact, he is 
an expert on everything. I suggest he join 
Mr. Nader and Lauren Bacall, because 
with the three of them together we will 
not need a Congress or a President—they 
would effectually run the Nation at their 
ee whim without regard for ethics or 

rtue. 


AUTHORIZING 


APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR PROCUREMENT OF VESSELS, 
ETC., FOR THE COAST GUARD 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 4153) to 
authorize appropriations for procure- 
ment of vessels and aircraft and con- 
struction of shore and offshore estab- 
lishments for the Coast Guard, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “(13)” and in- 
sert “(1)”. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Sane Senate amendment was concurred 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


STRENGTHENING THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE SYSTEM—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 91-135) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read and, without objection, 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The best time to strengthen our un- 
employment insurance system is during 
a period of relatively full employment. 

The Secretary of Labor is sending to 
the Congress today proposed legislation 
to extend unemployment insurance to 
4,800,000 workers not now covered; to 
end the shortsighted restrictions that 
stand in the way of needed retraining 
efforts; and to add a Federal program 
automatically extending the duration of 
benefits in periods of high unemploy- 
ment. 

There are three principles to be con- 
sidered as we move to make the unem- 
ployment insurance system responsive to 
our times. 

Unemployment insurance is an earned 
benefit. When a man covered by unem- 
ployment insurance is working, the em- 
ployer pays a tax on his wages to insure 
against the day when the employee may 
be between jobs. That insurance is like 
a mandatory fringe benefit; it is insur- 
ance bought in the employee's behalf, 
and the worker therefore is entitled to 
the benefits he receives when he is un- 
employed. Accordingly, there is no de- 
meaning of human dignity, no feeling of 
being “on the dole,” when the insured 
worker receives benefits due. 

Unemployment insurance is one of the 
foremost examples of creative Federal- 
State partnership. Although the system 
was created by Federal law, most deci- 
sions about the nature of the program are 
left to the States, which administer the 
system with State employees. This makes 
the system far more flexible and attuned 
to local needs and special circumstances 
of local economies. 

Unemployment insurance is an eco- 
nomic stabilizer. If, for example the 
economy were ever to slow and unem- 
ployment were to rise, this program 
automatically would act to sustain per- 
sonal income. This would help prevent 
a downturn from gathering momentum 
resulting from declines in purchasing 
power. When employment is at a high 
level, and greater stimulation of con- 
sumer demand is unwanted, relatively 
little money flows into the economy from 
unemployment insurance, 

With these principles in mind, I am 
making these recommendations for both 
Federal and State action: 

1. We should act together to extend 
unemployment protection to more em- 
ployees, including many highly vulner- 
able to layoffs who are not now covered. 

2. The States should make certain that 
workers throughout the United States 
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receive enough money for a long enough 
period of time to sustain them while they 
seek new jobs. 

3. We should end the restrictions im- 
posed by almost half the States on pay- 
ments to unemployed workers under- 
going retraining and, instead, follow the 
lead of those States which encourage 
retraining. 

4. We should better protect the invest- 
ment made on behalf of the insured by 
seeing to it that the funds are paid only 
to those who should receive them. 

5. We should increase the responsive- 
ness of the system to major changes in 
national economic conditions. 

6. We should strengthen the financing 
of the system which presently discrimi- 
nates against the low-wage worker and 
the steady employer. 

1. PROTECTING MORE EMPLOYEES 


Over 57 million workers are protected 
by unemployment insurance. However, 
almost 17 million are not covered: more 
than half of these are employees of State 
and local governments. The last exten- 
sion of coverage was enacted during the 
Eisenhower Administration, when 6 mil- 
lion additional workers were included; 
there is a clear social need today to cover 
as many more employees as we can. 

I propose that an additional 4.8 mil- 
lion workers be covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance. These include: 

—1,600,000 workers in small firms with 
less than four employees; 

—400,000 on large farms employing 
four or more workers in each of 20 
weeks; 

—200,000 in agricultural processing 
activities; 

—1,800,000 in non-profit organiza- 
tions; 

—600,000 in State hospitals and uni- 
versities; 

—200,000 salesmen, delivery trades- 
men, and others who are not cur- 
rently defined as employees. 

These 4,800,000 workers are in real 
need of protection against unemploy- 
ment. Many of them are low-wage work- 
ers with little job security and no pros- 
e of termination pay if they are laid 
off. 

The present gaps in coverage work a 
disproportionate hardship on minority 
workers, since a higher percentage of the 
4,800,000 are nonwhite, compared to the 
entire labor force. 

To cushion the immediate impact of 
this extension on employers, I recom- 
mend that States be permitted to lower 
the tax rates on newly covered employ- 
ers until such time as a record of em- 
ployment experience can be compiled to 
determine what their true rate should be. 

With the passage of this legislation, 
the majority of those remaining uncoy- 
ered will be employees of State and local 
governments. I urge the States and lo- 
calities to take action, in the light of 
their local circumstances, to include 
their own employees in unemployment 
insurance coverage. 

2. MAKING BENEFITS ADEQUATE 


The basic purpose of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Program is to pay 
weekly benefits high enough to prevent 
a severe cut in a worker’s standard of 
living when he is between jobs. The prin- 
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ciple is generally accepted that it takes 
at least 50% of the worker’s wage to 
meet this purpose. 

Almost every State subscribes to this 
general principle, but benefit ceilings in 
their legislation have in fact made this 
principle largely ineffective, especially 
for the family breadwinner. At least two 
out of five claimants currently fail to get 
a benefit equal to one-half their wages. 

In 1954, President Eisenhower recom- 
mended to States that they provide a 
maximum high enough to permit the 
great majority of covered workers to re- 
ceive one-half their wages. This means 
that at least 80% of insured workers 
should be able to receive a benefit of one- 
half their wages if unemployed. 

Men are most adversely affected by the 
limit on weekly benefits. In one large in- 
dustrial State, for example, only 23% 
of the men receive benefits equal to as 
much as one-half their weekly wages. 

If the program is to fulfill its role, it 
is essential that the benefit maximum be 
raised. A maximum of two-thirds of the 
average wage in the State would result 
in benefits of 50% in wages to at least 
80% of insured workers. 

Up to now, the responsibility for de- 
termining benefit amounts has been the 
responsibility of the States. There are ad- 
vantages in States having that freedom. 
However, the overriding consideration is 
that the objective of adequate benefits be 
achieved. I call upon the States to act 
within the next two years to meet this 
goal, thereby averting the need for Fed- 
eral action. 

3. ENCOURAGING RETRAINING 


During the present decade, many man- 
power programs were launched in the 
United States. We have seen how un- 
employed workers can be equipped with 
new skills and started on new careers. 
When the decade began, only three States 
permitted workers who enrolled in re- 
training programs to continue to receive 
benefit payments. All the rest disqualified 
them upon entry into training. 

During the early 1960’s, many States 
recognized the potential of training for 
employment rehabilitation, and by 1969 
twenty-five States, plus Puerto Rico and 
the District of Columbia, had removed 
such restrictive requirements. 

However, twenty-five States continue 
to discourage retraining by denying bene- 
fits to workers in such programs on the 
theory that they are not “available for 
work.” On the contrary, the workers are 
trying to keep themselves available by 
learning new techniques and technolo- 
gies, and government should certainly 
stop penalizing them for doing something 
that government, business, and labor all 
want to encourage. 

I propose a requirement that the re- 
maining States permit workers to con- 
tinue to receive benefits while enrolled 
in training programs designed to increase 
their employability. 

4. PROTECTING THE INSURANCE SYSTEM 


We must also be sure that benefits are 
going only to those people the system is 
designed to protect. The funds must not 
be dissipated. 

Attachment to the Labor Force. The 
unemployment insurance system is de- 
signed to protect workers whose attach- 
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ment to the labor force is more than 
casual. A worker’s attachment is meas- 
ured by both his past employment his- 
tory and his present situation. He must 
be ready, willing and able to work and 
trying to find work while he is claiming 
benefits; and he must have had at least 
a certain amount of employment in the 
recent past. Generally, from fourteen to 
twenty weeks of work is required, de- 
pending on the employment patterns of 
the State and the minimum duration of 
benefits. 

A few States, however, measure past 
employment by a flat dollar amount. 
This discriminates against the low-wage 
worker, because it means he must work 
for a longer period to be eligible. Also, it 
permits other high wage workers to be- 
come eligible on the basis of very short 
seasonal work. I recommend that a 
standard based on a minimum period of 
15 weeks’ employment be required as a 
condition of benefit eligibility, and that 
no flat dollar amount be permitted as the 
only yardstick. 

Workers on Strike. The unemployment 
tax we require employers to pay was 
never intended to supplement strike 
funds to be used against them. A worker 
who chooses to exercise his right to strike 
is not involuntarily unemployed. 

In two States, workers on strike are 
paid unemployment insurance benefits 
after a certain period. This is not the 
purpose of the unemployment insurance 
system. 

I propose a requirement that this 
practice of paying unemployment insur- 
ance benefits to workers directly engaged 
in a strike be discontinued. 

5. IMPROVING RESPONSIVENESS TO ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 


Difficult times are far less likely to oc- 
cur in nations that take the trouble to 
prepare for them. The presence of a 
strong, anti-recessionary arsenal will in 
itself help prevent the need for its ever 
being used. 

In normal times, the duration of bene- 
fit payments may be adequate. Most 
State programs now provide around 
twenty-six weeks of benefits; for 
the great majority of claimants, this is 
enough to see them through to another 
job. However, if the economy were ever 
to falter, the number of persons exhaust- 
ing benefits would grow rapidly. 

In each of the last two periods of high 
unemployment, the President proposed, 
and the Congress enacted, legislation to 
extend the duration of benefits tempo- 
rarily. However, while this process was 
taking place, many workers were with- 
out income, and the economy was ex- 
posed to sharp declines in personal in- 
come due to unemployment. 

I am proposing legislation that would 
automatically extend the length of time 
benefits are paid in all States when the 
national jobless rate of those covered by 
insurance equals or exceeds 4.5% for 
three consecutive months. If periods of 
high unemployment were ever to occur, 
individuals would receive benefits for an 
additional period up to 13 weeks; this 
extension would end when the national 
unemployment rate of those in the sys- 
tem (currently 2.2%) fell back below 
4.5%, and when the number exhausting 
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their benefits in a three-month period 
dropped below 1% of those covered. 
These additional payments would be fi- 
nanced out of that portion of the unem- 
ployment tax that is now retained by the 
Federal government. 

6. STRENGTHENING AND REFORMING FINANCING 


We must enable the Federal govern- 
ment to finance its share of the improve- 
ments proposed in this message, along 
with the costs of administering the Em- 
ployment Security System. In addition, 
there will be a need to improve the abil- 
ity of States to finance the higher bene- 
fit levels I am urging. 

I propose that the taxable wage base 
be raised over a five-year period to $6,000 
and thereafter be reviewed periodically 
to make certain the adequacy of financ- 
ing. 

In the majority of States, the taxable 
wage base for the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Tax is the first $3,000 of wages— 
exactly what it was three decades ago. 
In that same period, average wages in 
employment covered by the system have 
increased almost five-fold. The low tax 
base places obstacles in the way of hir- 
ing low-wage workers because a sub- 
stantially higher proportion of their 
wage is taxed. In addition, the impact 
of the tax tends to encourage use of over- 
time rather than adding workers. 

The higher base will have the desir- 
able effect of allocating costs more equi- 
tably among employers. Particularly at 
the State level, overall benefit costs will 
represent a lower per cent of taxable 
wages, and allow rates to reflect em- 
ployer experience more accurately. 

An Anchor to Windward. Unemploy- 
ment insurance was begun as an answer 
to the human need for sustenance of the 
unemployed workingman seeking an- 
other job. It was designed to reduce the 
element of economic panic in job- 
hunting. 

But as we move now to extend that in- 
surance and meet that need more fully, 
we discover—not quite by accident—the 
bonus of serendipity. Here is insurance 
purchased through a tax on the em- 
ployers of America in behalf of their em- 
ployees that can be a potent counter to a 
downturn in the business cycle. This 
proves that well-conceived social legisla- 
tion can be a great boon to business and 
to all Americans affected by the state of 
the economy. 

The success of this system can be a 
great example in the relationship be- 
tween the States and the Federal 
government. 

The Federal government brought this 
unemployment insurance system into 
being—but the States have rightly 
adopted it as their own. The Federal gov- 
ernment has traditionally established 
minimum coverage—but many States 
have expanded that coverage to fit their 
own needs. 

Now the Federal-State system of un- 
employment insurance should move to 
provide adequate benefits in accordance 
with the goal that has been set and with 
full recognition of the diversity of eco- 
nomic conditions among States. Such ac- 
tion is most important to protect the in- 
dividual and to achieve the anti-reces- 
sionary potential of unemployment 
insurance. 
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The Federal and State actions recom- 
mended will help advance the economy of 
each State and in protecting the econ- 
omy of the nation. In human terms, the 
recommended changes will better enable 
a worker to weather the adversity of un- 
employment and to find a suitable job. 

I urge that the Congress and the 
States enact the legislation proposed to 
carry out these improvements. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE Warre House, July 8, 1969. 


PROPOSALS TO EXPAND, IMPROVE, 
AND STRENGTHEN UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
President Nixon’s proposals to expand, 
improve, and strengthen our unemploy- 
ment insurance system clearly consti- 
tute one of the most important items of 
legislative business on the agenda of the 
91st Congress. 

It is vital that we extend unemploy- 
ment insurance to an additional 4,800,- 
000 workers as recommended by the 
President and that we provide for pay- 
ment of benefits during worker retrain- 
ing and for automatic extension of bene- 
fits during long periods of high unem- 
ployment. 

I expect that these proposals by Presi- 
dent Nixon will be relatively noncontro- 
versial. The fight, if any, will come over 
the recommendation that States be 
given 2 years to meet the goal of paying 
unemployment benefits amounting to at 
least 50 percent of a worker’s weekly 
wage. 

In this connection, it should be re- 
membered that the unemployment in- 
surance system is a Federal-State pro- 
gram, Every attempt should therefore be 
made to improve the system with the 
full cooperation of and action on the 
part of the respective States. 

I subscribe to the concept that unem- 
ployment benefits amounting to at least 
50 percent of a worker’s weekly pay 
should be paid in every State. In those 
States where this objective is not being 
met, injustice is visited upon the unem- 
ployed who are eligible for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. Also, employers 
in that State are given a competitive 
advantage over employers in other 
States. 

But it would be far better to achieve 
the 50-percent objective through Fed- 
eral encouragement than through Fed- 
eral bludgeoning. I therefore feel a grace 
period is in order. 

Enactment of the other Nixon rec- 
ommendations into law will greatly 
strengthen our unemployment insurance 
system and improve the health of the 
American economy. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, President Nixon’s recommenda- 
tions for the insurance system contain 
several proposals that are of particular 
value to our manpower efforts. 

President Nixon has proposed that a 
man in an approved training program 
cannot be denied unemployment com- 
pensation because he is in training. The 
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longstanding practice of penalizing un- 
employed workers who are trying to gain 
new skills defeats the purpose of our na- 
tional programs of manpower develop- 
ment and training. 

This proposal will increase substan- 
tially the capacity to provide an ade- 
quate program for the development of 
manpower skills. It will enable the idle 
worker to put his time to use in produc- 
tive and profitable ways. The benefits 
which support the worker should aiso 
support his training. In half the States 
which are without this provision, 4 
worker must forgo retraining or sup- 
port of himself and his family must be 
provided outside the unemployment 
compensation program. This is no small 
part of the training costs. By supporting 
the unemployed worker in training in- 
stead of enforced idleness, unemployment 
insurance can go far to increase the Na- 
tion’s manpower resources. 

Of equal importance is the encourage- 
ment offered the worker to keep his skills 
current by learning new techniques and 
technologies during periods of unem- 
ployment. 

We should surely stop penalizing un- 
employed workers for getting the train- 
ing which business, government, and la- 
bor all want to encourage. 

The President’s recommendations also 
provide for the automatic extension of 
unemployment benefits when the na- 
tional unemployment rate exceeds 4.5 
percent for 3 consecutive months. This 
would be a useful antirecession weapon, 
and by its very existence could itself help 
prevent the need for its use. 

Most States now provide about 26 
weeks of benefits, which are usually ade- 
quate to see workers through ordinary 
job changes in ordinary times. Should 
the economy falter, however, the legis- 
lative process for extending benefits tem- 
porarily would take so much time as to 
leave large numbers of workers unpro- 
tected. It is vastly preferable to have the 
machinery set up in advance. 

The final section of the President’s pro- 
posal I would like to comment on is the 
recommendation that the States volun- 
tarily establish unemployment benefit 
levels equal to one-half the normal 
weekly wage. The basic purpose of unem- 
ployment insurance is to prevent severe 
cuts in a worker’s standard of living 
when he is between jobs. When benefits 
fall below 50 percent of the workers wage, 
the program, in effect, fails to serve its 
purpose. 

The responsibility for determining ben- 
efit payments rests with the States. Ad- 
vantages to this system include establish- 
ing benefit levels that are appropriate to 
the economy of the State. However, while 
the States have the freedom to set bene- 
fits, they also have the responsibility to 
set rates at realistic levels. President 
Nixon’s call upon the States to act is 
entirely appropriate. 

President Nixon’s proposals to strengh- 
en our unemployment insurance system, 
taken together, form a sound, responsible 
and constructive package that the Con- 
gress should act upon without undue 
delay. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many times when the leaders of our Gov- 
ernment have to choose between conflict- 
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ing values or conflicting interests when 
they make public policy. They must 
decide, for example, whether to favor 
labor or management; whether to ex- 
pand Government service or cut taxes; 
whether to apply scarce resources on 
behalf of this group or that one. In many 
cases, the decision to aid one interest 
will not help another interest, and the 
decisionmaking process is therefore a 
difficult and trying one. 

Every now and then, however, a pro- 
gram comes along which is clearly in the 
interest of a wide variety of Americans. 
Once in awhile, a program emerges which 
gives a clear and discernible boost to the 
whole population, even as it gives special 
aid to some smaller group. Now and 
then there is a coincidence of interests 
among large segments of our society. On 
these occasions it is particularly impor- 
tant that the Government act promptly 
to maximize the total benefits which 
can be gained. 

Such, I believe, is the case with our 
unemployment compensation programs, 
as the President’s recent message per- 
suasively argues. Designed to protect the 
minority of citizens who are periodically 
thrown out of work, the system also pro- 
tects the whole of society by providing 
an important lever with which to stabilize 
the economy and to cushion it against 
sharp downturns. When men suddenly 
become unemployed, the insurance pro- 
gram can quickly put needed money back 
into the system before a recessionary 
cycle can set in. And similarly, as men 
go back to work, the flow of Government 
money is gradually lessened and infla- 
tionary pressures are less likely to mount. 
It is rather like a faucet which turns 
on by itself as water flows out of the 
basin and which slowly turns itself off 
as the level of the water once again rises. 

The President's recent proposals will 
have the effect of strengthening this un- 
employment insurance system, both as a 
humane protection for the unemployed 
worker and his family and as a counter- 
cyclical economic instrument. The Presi- 
dent proposes that payments be given to 
many people who are not now protected, 
that the size of the payment in many 
States be increased so that it approaches 
what has been long established as an 
acceptable level, that many States stop 
denying payments to those who are being 
retrained for new employment, and that 
payments be extended for a longer 
period of time, whenever total unemploy- 
ment rises above a certain level. 

All of these changes—and several 
others which the President lists—will 
provide greater security for American 
workers, particularly for those who need 
it most, those who work at low wage levels 
and who have little job security. In this 
respect, the President’s program will en- 
hance human dignity and advance social 
justice. At the same time, these recom- 
mendations will make the unemployment 
insurance program a more useful and 
more effective economic lever. The pros- 
perity of the entire country will be better 
protected by a payment system which 
covers more people at higher rates for 
longer periods of time. 

The unemployment insurance system 
was built decades ago to benefit both 
the individual and the society. The im- 
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provements which the President suggests 
will have a similar impact. As his mes- 
sage says: 

Well-conceived social legislation can be a 
great boon to business and to all Americans 
affected by the state of the economy. 


The President’s recommendations are 
well conceived, and the Congress and the 
States must now act so that we can all 
achieve the promised benefits. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days to ex- 
tend their remarks immediately follow- 
ing the message from the President. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 98] 


Dorn 
Dowdy 
Eckhardt 


Anderson, Ill. O'Neal, Ga. 
Passman 
Pepper 
Powell 
Purcell 
Rees 
Robison 
Rooney, Pa. 
Roybal 

St. Onge 
Brock McDonald, Sandman 
Broyhill, N.C. Mich. Scheuer 
Cabell Mailliard Sisk 

Cahill Mann Teague, Calif. 
Carey Minshall Teague, Tex. 
Celler Mollohan Vander Jagt 
Chamberlain Monagan Watkins 
Clark Mosher Watson 
Murphy, N.Y. Wilson, 

Nix Charles H. 


Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa, 
Jarman 
Kirwan 
Long, La. 
Lowenstein 
Lujan 


Cleveland 
Collier 
Delaney O'Hara Wolff 
Derwinski O'Konski 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rollcall 370 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE PRIVILEGED RE- 
PORTS 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


WE MUST HAVE ONE STANDARD OF 
HEALTH CARE IN AMERICA: THE 
HIGHEST STANDARD 


(Mr. FULTON of Tennessee asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
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his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. FULTON of “Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, in this morning’s Washington 
Post Dr. Robert O. Egeberg was quoted as 
saying at a July 7 news conference: “You 
cannot have one standard of health 
care for the Nation.” 

The story goes on to report Dr. Ege- 
berg as saying that this “would be a rea- 
sonable goal ‘probably 50 years from 
now’ but presently it is ‘unrealistic’.” 

Mr. Speaker these words, if they are 
not reported out of context, are extremely 
disturbing. 

One standard of health care, the very 
highest standard, is not only a realistic 
goal for our citizens, but a must and 
within a far shorter time than half a 
century. 

These words of Dr. Egeberg are even 
more disturbing because he is the man 
President Nixon has nominated to fill 
the Nation’s highest governmental 
health position, Assistant Secretary for 
Health under Health, Education, and 
Welfare Secretary Robert Finch. 

These words hark back to the old lais- 
sez faire philosophy of medical economics 
that those who can afford it, and only 
those who can afford it, should receive 
the best health care available while 
others should receive health care in di- 
rect proportion to their ability to pay. 

Congress has made it rather clear over 
the past 6 years that this philosophy no 
longer applies in this Nation. The pro- 
grams which we have passed into law 
to promote and provide the best possible 
health care for all Americans are too 
numerable to relate here but I suggest 
that before Dr. Egeberg assumes his new 
duties he study them carefully. 

Certainly we do not have one stand- 
ard of health care in America but we can 
have, and that standard should be the 
very best. To admit we do not have the 
best while at the same time striving to 
achieve it is the job before us. To say 
that we “cannot have one standard” is 
to admit defeat, deny our national com- 
mitment, and defy the progress which we 
have marked to date. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 11249, JOHN F. KEN- 
NEDY CENTER ACT AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, I call up House Resolution 447 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 447 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11249) to amend the John F, Kennedy Cen- 
ter Act to authorize additional funds for 
such Center. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 

minority member of the Committee 
on Public Works, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
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amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume, at the conclusion of which 
I will yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. SMITH). 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 447 pro- 
vides an open rule with 1 hour of general 
debate for consideration of H.R. 11249 
to amend the John F. Kennedy Center 
Act to authorize additional funds for such 
Center. 

H.R. 11249 would amend section 8 of 
the John F. Kennedy Center Act by in- 
creasing the authority for direct appro- 
priations from $15,500,000 to $23 million, 
an increase of $7.5 million, provided, as 
in the basic act, that this increase is 
matched by an equal amount of money, 
securities, and other property from other 
sources. In addition, the bill amends sec- 
tion 9 of the act by authorizing an in- 
crease in the amount of bonds authorized 
to be issued to pay for the cost of the 
underground parking facilities by $5 mil- 
lion—from the original $15,400,000 to 
$20,400,000. 

The original authorization of $15.5 
million has been matched by an equiva- 
lent amount of gifts as required by pres- 
ent law. Approximately $5.5 million worth 
of additional gifts has also been received 
by the Trustees and may be applied to- 
ward matching the additional appropri- 
ations authorized by this legislation. 

The overall construction of the Center 
is more than 50 percent complete. The 
exterior marble panels have been erected 
on the three exterior walls of the concert 
hall, completely enclosing the southern- 
most third of the building. The exterior 
marble has also been erected on the river 
side of the opera. It is planned to com- 
plete the exterior marble panels for the 
entire building by the fall of this year. 

Concrete work has been completed in 
the concert hall area, in practically all 
of the garage area, and is well under 
way in the opera. A carpenters’ strike 
commenced on the first day of May, and 
this stopped all further work of pouring 
concrete. About 30 percent of the total 
concrete remains to be put in place. 

A large amount of masonry, plumbing, 
air conditioning, elevator, and electrical 
work has been accomplished. The concert 
hall, the hall of nations, the grand foyer, 
the river terrace, and the entrance plaza 
are all taking shape and their ultimate 
appearance, insofar as form is concerned, 
can be readily visualized. 

Major work still to be contracted in- 
cludes tile, terrazo, wood floors, interior 
glass, approaches, landscaping, interior 
painting, and the finishing of adminis- 
trative and rehearsal spaces. A program 
for procurement of all furnishings, fur- 
niture, landscaping, and sound equip- 
ment will have to be initiated in the im- 
mediate future in order to be coordinated 
with the completion of the building. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 447 in order that H.R. 
11249 may be considered. 

I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 
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Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
as stated by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, House Resolution 447 does pro- 
vide an open rule with 1 hour of debate 
for consideration of H.R. 11249, the John 
F. Kennedy Center authorization. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
additional Federal funding for the John 
F. Kennedy Center in the amount of 
$7,500,000 on the condition that this in- 
crease be matched by private sources. 
The bill also authorizes an increase in 
the amount of bonds to be issued to pay 
the cost of underground parking by 
$5,000,000 to a new total of $20,400,000. 

Original cost estimates set construc- 
tion costs of the Center at $46,400,000. 
Current estimates now total $66,400,000. 
Construction is now more than 50 per- 
cent complete. 

The committee recommends passage 
of the bill but clearly states that it will 
not in the future consider another fund- 
ing request. 

The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
Snyper) and the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. Zion) oppose the legislation 
because of the fiscal condition of the 
country. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
SCHADEBERG) has filed additional minor- 
ity views. He opposes the legislation and 
wants the bill returned to committee so 
that an alternative funding plan can be 
devised. 

Letters supporting the bill are included 
in the report from the John F. Kennedy 
Center, the Smithsonian Institution, the 
Commission on Fine Arts, and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

Although the committee has stated 
that they are not going to come in and 
ask for additional money in the future, 
I remind the House that we cannot bind 
any future Congress, and it would not 
surprise me if the proponents of the 
Center come in later with a request for 
funds in order to complete the Center. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, here we are 
again. 

To the new Members of this body, may 
I say “welcome” to what has become the 
regularly scheduled fleecing of the Amer- 
ican taxpayer by the promoters of that 
white elephant on the banks of the Po- 
tomac, the Kennedy Cultural Center. 

While leafing through the hearing on 
this year’s sheep-shearing operation, I 
notice the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
WricHt) reminded his committee col- 
leagues that the House and the Amer- 
ican people had been solemnly promised 
on a previous occasion that no more 
money from the U.S. Treasury would 
ever be sought for this boondoggle. 

That promise, the gentleman reminded 
his colleagues, “is going to be read back 
to us when we go out on the floor with 
this bill.” 

I would not for the world disappoint 
the gentleman from Texas, but I am in 
a quandary as to just which promise he 
meant. 

Was it the statement made in 1958 by 
our former colleague from Virginia, Mr. 
Smith, who told us, and I quote: 

It does not cost the Government any 
money. They are going to have a magnificent 
structure here. The money is going to be 
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raised by voluntary contribution and they 
will have a magnificent building here for 
the performing arts ... and we get it free. 


I am certain the gentleman from Tex- 
as (Mr. WricHT) remembers Mr. Smith’s 
remarks because he jumped right in with 
this: 

I certainly concur in what my colleague, 
the gentleman from Virginia, has said. 


Was that the promise of which the 
gentleman was reminding his committee 
colleagues during their abbreviated hear- 
ing a few weeks ago on this bill? 

Or was it the one made by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FULTON) ? 
Here’s the way he laid it out: 

It has been said that this will not cost the 
Government money. No, it will not. 


If that was not the promise to which 
the gentleman referred, perhaps he had 
reference to the exchange between Mr. 
Seely-Brown of Connecticut, a former 
Member of the House, and the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. THOMPSON). 

Mr. Seely-Brown asked this: 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make two points, 


First, this is not going to cost the taxpayers 
a cent; is that correct? 


The gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
THOMPSON) responded: 


Not one cent; that is correct. 


Then I got into the act. 

Mr, Gross. Make no mistake about it, this 
is a legislative blank check. I do not think 
any Member of the House would want to 
stake his reputation on the statement here 
and now that all the money for the construc- 
tion of this $25 to $50 million Cultural Center 
is going to be raised from philanthropic 
sources. 


To which the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. THOMPSON) replied: 


I would stake my reputation on it, for the 
record. 


I wonder, Mr. Speaker, if those were 
the statements to which the gentleman 
from Texas referred in the hearing. But 
just in case they are not, let us take an- 
other trip to the floor of the House, this 
time on August 5, 1963, where we find the 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. JONES), 
a member of the committee, seeking leg- 
islation to extend the time allowed to 
raise voluntary contributions for the 
Center. 

This is part of what he said then, and 
I quote: 

Mr. Jones of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, this 
extension—this authorization—does not au- 
thorize the expenditure of one red penny. 

This is unique legislation. The funds for 
this building are being raised by voluntary 
contribution. 

I would like to point out once again that 
no additional Federal funds are involved in 
this legislation. 


On January 8, 1964, the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. SCHWENGEL), also a 
member of the Public Works Committee, 
had this to say: 

When the question of the National Cul- 
tural Center Commission was before this 
House and I took a strong position in its 
favor and, of course, in favor of the Center, 
it was made clear, as all of you will remem- 
ber, that there would be no use of Federal 
funds for the project. 

With me, Mr. Chairman, this is a point of 
honor. 
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And the gentlewoman from Illinois 
(Mrs. REID), speaking on March 17, 1964, 
concerning the extension of time in 
which to raise contributions for the Cen- 
ter, said this: 


It was the fear of some of my colleagues 
that this was a forecast of eventual requests 
for Federal funds for this project, but I was 
able to allay such fears since I was led to 
believe at that time, in my capacity as a 
congressional member of the Board of 
Trustees, that there was no intention of ever 
asking for Federal funds. 

If the Congress approves the appropria- 
tion of these initial Federal funds for this 
Center, will we be faced by continuous re- 
quests for more Federal money to take care 
of some unforeseen or unplanned emergency 
or expense in the future? 


Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the fore- 
going statement entitles the gentle- 
woman from Illinois for favorable con- 
sideration as the Jeanne Dixon of Capi- 
tol Hill. 

But the bogus promisers are still with 


us. 
I seem to remember that one, Roger 
Stevens, who has presided over this 
monumental boondoggle, asserted some 
years ago that he would resign if he 
could not raise from private sources all 
the money necessary to build this pleas- 
ure palace. 

If Members will turn to the hearing 
on this bill they will find the latest wea- 
sel-worded promise from Mr. Stevens 
in the following colloquy: 

Mr Cramer. Do you give the Committee 
complete and full and unequivocal assurance 
that you will not come back for any addi- 
tional money for the construction of this 
facility? 

Mr. STEVENS. Well, I think it is the duty of 
the Trustees to complete the building with 
the funds if this bill goes through that are 
available to us, sir. 

Mr. CRAMER. I want to ask this question 
again. It is going to be asked us on the floor. 
If we cannot give this assurance, I do not 
think the bill has a Chinaman’s chance. Can 
you give this Committee the assurance that 
you will not come back for any additional 
money for the construction of this facility? 

Mr, STEVENS. As far as I am concerned, sir, 
whatever authority I have as Chairman of 
the Board, I will assure the Committee that 
we will not be back to seek any more money. 


I submit that statement is meaning- 
less. In the first place, Stevens could be 
gone tomorrow as Chairman of the 
Board, and in the second place the 
Board could easily vote to instruct him 
to go right on pilfering the treasury. The 
so-called assurance from Stevens is but 
one more of the utterly worthless assur- 
ances and promises that have been made 
both in and out of Congress in connec- 
tion with this fiasco. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal debt is now 
at $365 billion and it will require the 
borrowing of an estimated $17.3 billion 
this year just to pay the interest on that 
debt. 

Poverty, we are told, is still rampant. 
Hunger, we are told, is still widespread. 
The costly war in Vietnam goes on and 
on, and inflation goes up, up, and up. 
And here we are considering a measure 
to throw another $1242 million in this 
fiasco that started out to cost $30 mil- 
lion—at no expense to the taxpayers— 
and is going to top $66 million before 
the doors are ever opened. 
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In view of the financial situation that 
confronts the citizens of this country, 
and in view of the deception and broken 
promises that have marked this Treas- 
ury raiding, I submit that it takes an 
uncommon amount of gall for the Pub- 
lic Works Committee to even bring this 
proposal to the House floor. It ought to 
have been shelved in committee. Since 
it was not, the House ought to kill it here 
on the floor and thus serve notice that 
promises made in the promotion of legis- 
lation must be kept now and in the 
future. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. HALL). 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentleman 
yielding. 

I thought we might bring in one more 
“trip to the floor,” later on in the same 
year, 1964, during the appropriation bill 
debate on this floor, when the esteemed 
chairman of that subcommittee (Mr. 
Kirwan), said that, “they plan to collect 
about $20 million, and the Appropria- 
tions Committee gave them the full $15.5 
million authorized.” He then said, “We 
do not expect to report out any more.” 

Mr, STEPHENS, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Would the gentleman 
please make it clear that the Mr. Ste- 
vens he is talking about is not me? 

Mr. GROSS. I will be glad to. It is not 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GROSS. Certainly I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

He used my name and quoted me ac- 
curately save for the fact that I did not 
characterize this bill as a boondoggle. 

Mr. GROSS. I would not expect the 
gentleman, who has been a party to raid- 
ing the Treasury for this purpose, to call 
it a boondoggle. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope that this rule will be 
adopted. After the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross) has finished making his 
comment, I think that we ought to have 
a definite opportunity for the chairman 
of the subcommittee in charge of this 
bill to answer the objections and the 
doubts of the gentleman from Iowa. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. SMITH). 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Bow). 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to this rule and in opposition 
to the bill. 

I would hope that if the rule should 
pass the bill would be recommitted. It 
seems to me a great deal more study 
must be done on the matter of the fi- 
nancing of this Center. There has been a 
great deal of consideration in the past. 

I would like to make one thing crystal 
clear. As a member of the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution, 
under the original enactment of this law 
there was a provision that it should not 
be built until the Regents of the Smith- 
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sonian Institution certified that suffi- 
cient money was on hand to complete 
the building. Well, some few years ago 
we had a meeting of the Board of Re- 
gents, and the Trustees of this Center 
and their attorney and their account- 
ants came in. They laid it right on the 
line to us that they had plenty of money 
to complete the building, and they urged 
the Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion to so certify. And after looking over 
the books and records and giving the 
matter careful consideration the Direc- 
tor of the Regents of the Smithsonian 
did so certify. 

So not only was I taken in originally 
on this legislation, but I was taken in 
as a Regent of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, that there was enough money to 
build it, and the taxpayers were not go- 
ing to be saddled with this great cost. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with the gentle- 
man frcm Iowa (Mr. Gross) in taking a 
trip back to the floor, back some time 
ago, and we heard then—and we re- 
member what Mr. Smith, our beloved 
former colleague from Virginia, had to 
say. 

You will also remember a very fine 
gentleman whom we had here from Cali- 
fornia who is now deceased, Mr. Bald- 
win, who was a member of the commit- 
tee, and Mr. Baldwin said: 

The most remarkable thing about this bill 
which came before the Public Works Com- 
mittee is the fact that this group of people 
who are interested in providing a National 
Capital Cultural Center are willing to ac- 
tually assume the burden of raising the 
funds to finance it. That is quite a distinc- 
tive approach to those of us in Congress who 
have been working on many projects in- 
volving the construction of buildings. ... 


And our friend, Ken Keating, who was 
with us at that time, and who is now 
Ambassador to India, said: 

It should be noted that the land to be 
occupied by this structure is not now being 
used for any significant purposes, that the 
center will not be subsidized by the Federal 
Government— 


And I think we can go back over the 
road and find item after item, Mr. 
Speaker, and statement after statement, 
that this Center was not going to be fi- 
nanced by the Government, but then 
we came along and we gave them some 
money. 

Let me point out to you, my col- 
leagues, that we have already contrib- 
uted to this nonsubsidized, no-Federal- 
funds program, and we are already in 
for $33 million—$33,075,000, to be spe- 
cific—for the project. And when you pass 
this bill today, a few days after we ap- 
proved continuation of the surtax, you 
are going to have $45,575,000 in this Cen- 
ter. And all of that after all the promises 
that we were not going to tax the people 
of this country for the Center. 

I say to you, my friends, that I have 
been taken. I voted for it originally, and 
now I come to the wailing wall and ad- 
mit the error of my ways. I hope others 
will not be too proud to admit the error 
of their ways, and will vote against this 
rule and vote to recommit. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I want to make one 
other statement here that I rather hesi- 
tate to make, but I believe I should: 
There was a request on this particular 
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bill sent to the Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution asking for the com- 
ments of the Smithsonian on this bill. 
We had a meeting of the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution some time 
around the 20th of May, and this matter 
came up. There was a discussion. We 
discussed the fact that we had already 
certified that there was enough money 
to build it. After some consideration the 
Regents of the Smithsonian decided we 
should do nothing; we would take no 
action at all on this bill. We rather felt 
that we had been taken in once, and 
we were not going to take any more 
action. 

Much to my surprise, in this report I 
find here on the date of May 23, a few 
days after the meeting of the Regents— 
and the Regents are the controlling offi- 
cers of the Smithsonian Institution—I 
find that S. Dillon Ripley, the Secretary, 
wrote a letter to the chairman of the 
committee and said this in part: 

It is our understanding that present esti- 
mates of cost and other justification in sup- 
port of provisions of H.R. 11249 will be 
presented to the committee by the repre- 
sentatives of the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts and of the General 
Services Administration. In support of that 
justification, the Smithsonian Institution 
recommends favorable consideration of H.R. 
11249. 


Mr. Speaker, I say here unequivocally 
to you as a member of the Board of 
Regents, the Board of Regents never 
took any action supporting this legisla- 
tion, but in fact made a decision not to 
support it, and I think this ought to be 
known by the Members here. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
briefly. 

Mr. GRAY. The gentleman has made 
a very important statement. But he 
stated he voted to help create this Center. 
Is that an accurate statement? 

Mr. BOW. That is right. 

Mr. GRAY. The gentleman knows— 
if he has been along the beautiful banks 
of the Potomac River — 

Mr. BOW. Oh—what that thing has 
done to the banks of the Potomac River 
with the overhanging marquee of that 
building out along the parkway where 
you are not safe tò drive and where you 
have had to go one way for about a year 
now. It looks like we will have more. 
Oh, but it has done a beautiful job to the 
beautiful Potomac. But you go ahead— 
do you still like it? Tell me honestly, my 
dear friend from Illinois—do you still 
like that marquee sticking out over 
there? 

Mr. GRAY. If the gentleman will listen 
as intently to my speech as I have to his, 
I am sure we can get along fine. 

I want to ask the gentleman this. He 
admits he helped to create this Center. 
Would you like to see a national disgrace 
by an unfinished building on the banks 
of the Potomac. That is the real issue in 
this bill. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I do not yield 
further to the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me the one 
great national disgrace that might come 
about is if this Congress gives its word 
that the taxpayers will not be called upon 
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to pay a dime and then time after time 
we go down to the well and we violate 
that word—that is the national dis- 
grace—when the Congress does not keep 
its word to the American people. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Illinois (Mrs. REID). 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though I certainly do not profess to have 
the powers of Jeane Dixon, as the 
gentleman from Iowa suggested, I think 
I must have had a premonition as to just 
what would happen when I spoke on 
March 17, 1964. 

On August 5, 1963, the House amended 
the original National Cultural Center 
Act to provide for an additional 3-year 
period in which funds could be raised 
through voluntary contributions for con- 
struction of such Center in Washington, 
D.C. It was the fear of some of my col- 
leagues that this was a forecast of even- 
tual requests for Federal funds for this 
project but I felt I was able to allay such 
fears since I was led to believe sincerely 
at that time, in my capacity as a con- 
gressional member of the Board of Trus- 
tees, that there was no intention of ever 
asking for Federal funds—that the orig- 
inal concept of having a cultural center 
built through voluntary contributions 
would remain in effect. 

However, on January 8, 1964, we were 
asked to authorize direct appropriations 
of $15.5 million for construction of the 
Center as well as the issuance of $15.4 
million in bonds to pay for the cost of 
underground parking facilities. At the 
same time the Center was renamed the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts and it was made a memorial 
to our late President. I gave my full ap- 
proval to renaming the Center and mak- 
ing it a memorial to the late President 
Kennedy. On the other hand, I stated 
unequivocally that I was opposed to the 
use of Federal funds for construction and 
expressed my strong feeling that the 
memorial would have much greater 
meaning and be more of a tribute to the 
late President Kennedy if it were built 
through voluntary, free-will contribu- 
tions. 

Today we are being asked to increase 
the direct appropriation to $23 million 
and the bond authorization to $20.4 mil- 
lion. Furthermore, there is no proof that 
this will be the last request for building 
funds or that yearly appropriations for 
the operation of the Center—once built— 
will not be requested. 

The fact that a Center for the Per- 
forming Arts is vitally needed in our 
Nation’s Capital for opera, ballet and 
other cultural activities is well known 
and I feel it is a fitting memorial to the 
late President Kennedy. However, I would 
strongly urge that this bill be sent back 
to the committee for further study of 
alternative means of financing other 
than through public tax subsidies. If this 
bill passes and the money is appropri- 
ated, about two-thirds of the present esti- 
mated cost will have been paid by the 
taxpayers. 

It would certainly be a more fitting 
tribute to our late President if citizens 
paid for it through voluntary freewill 
contributions rather than having their 
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tax money used for this purpose. The 
meaning would be so much greater. I 
realize that the building is already under 
construction and tax money has already 
been used so we cannot return entirely to 
the original concept of financing, but we 
could move in that direction by recom- 
mitting H.R. 11249. Also, why could it not 
be financed through the issuance of 
bonds which could be paid off through 
the charges for the performances? This 
is one other alternative which might be 
considered. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 seconds to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. SCHADEBERG). 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of the rule. I am opposed 
to the bill, but I am in support of the rule 
because I believe that this is a matter 
which should be fully discussed by the 
Members of the House. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

If any of the Members of the House 
were to go down the Mall and look at the 
Washington Monument, they would no- 
tice that at a height of 150 feet the color 
in the stones changes. 

History repeats itself. 

It was in 1855 the Congress of the 
United States set up a committee and 
authorized the building of the Washing- 
ton Monument. The monument was built 
to a certain height, 555 feet, because of 
an argument in Congress, about appro- 
priations. It was less than half built and 
remained that way for years. It was a 
disgrace to the Nation and the man 
whom it was to honor. 

Then when they went to complete it, 
they could not get the same color of 
stone. So if you observe the Washington 
Monument at that point, you will notice 
there are two different types of stone 
used in its construction. 

Here we are today with a building that 
is at least 50 percent completed. 

Private funds are giving about $20 mil- 
lion. There is confusion in the bill be- 
tween the fact of the 1958 act and the 
1964 act. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. I do 
not yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 
The gentleman is trying to foreclose free 
and open debate. He wants to defeat the 
rule. That is very unfair on your part, 
I say to the gentleman from Iowa. Why 
does not the gentleman allow the gen- 
tleman who is in charge of the com- 
mittee to have the opportunity to take 
the time to present the bill? This has 
been planned by three or four Members 
on your side. Why do we not adopt the 
rule and go into an hour’s open debate 
on the merits of the bill? Mr, Speaker, I 
hope the rule is adopted. 

I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr 
ALBERT). The question is on the reso- 
lution. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 75, noes 47. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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RECESS 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House stand in recess subject to the 
call of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Without objection the House will 
stand in recess subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 45 
minutes p.m.), the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore (Mr. ALBERT) at 1 o’clock and 
51 minutes p.m. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 11249, JOHN F. KENNEDY 
CENTER ACT AMENDMENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair 
had announced that the vote on the reso- 
lution was: ayes 75, noes 47; so the reso- 
lution was agreed to, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 6508, CALIFORNIA DIS- 
ASTER RELIEF ACT OF 1969 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, and in the 
absence of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Sisk), I call up House Reso- 
lution 463 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 


follows: 
H. Res. 463 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6508) to provide assistance to the State of 
California for the reconstruction of areas 
damaged by recent storms, floods, landslides, 
and high waters. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the Chairman and 
ranking member of the Committee on Public 
Works, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. It shall be in 
order to consider the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute recommended by the 
Committee on Public Works now printed in 
the bill as an original bill for the purpose of 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of such consideration, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and any Member may 
demand a separate vote in the House on any 
amendment adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole to the bill or committee amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. The previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit with or without 
instructions. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from California (Mr. SMITH), pending 
which I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 463 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate for consideration of H.R. 
6508 to provide assistance to the State 
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of California for the reconstruction of 
areas damaged by recent storms, floods, 
landslides, and high waters. The resolu- 
tion also provides that it shall be in order 
to consider the committee substitute as 
an original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment. 

During the past winter and spring, the 
State of California suffered storm dam- 
age estimated to be in the amount of 
$265,000,000 in physical damage and 
$100,000,000 in private damage. Most of 
the State was declared a disaster area by 
the President. 

H.R. 6508 authorizes $30 million to be 
available to California from the date of 
enactment of the bill to June 30, 1970, 
for repair and reconstruction of perma- 
nent street, road, and highway facilities 
not on Federal aid systems which were 
destroyed or damaged by the storms. 
Fifty percent participation by the State 
is required. 

In 1965, under the Pacific Northwest 
Disaster Act, the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Secretary of Agriculture were 
authorized to reimburse timber sale con- 
tractors for reconstruction and restora- 
tion of roads under construction but not 
yet accepted by the Government as part 
of the national system of forest develop- 
ment roads and trails. Subsequently tim- 
ber sale contracts were changed to recog- 
nize this problem. Basically this section 
of the bill would accomplish the same 
purpose by providing that the Federal 
Government would pay for repairing 
these timber roads under certain condi- 
tions: 

First. If the timber sale was under 
1 million board feet, the contractor 
would bear the cost of the damage if the 
additional construction work required 
amounted to less than $1,000. If it was 
more than $1,000 the Federal Govern- 
ment would bear the cost. 

Second. If the timber sale was between 
1 million and 3 million board feet, the 
rere would increase $1 per 1,000 board 

eet. 

Third. If the timber sale was over 3 
million board feet and damage over 
$3,000, the Federal Government would 
bear the cost. 

Where it is determined that damage 
is so great, restoration is not practical 
under this cost-sharing arrangement, 
the Secretaries of Agriculture and the 
Interior are vested with discretionary au- 
thority to cancel a timber purchase con- 
tract. 

Access to sources of timber supply from 
the national forests for the wood-using 
industries of the region has been dis- 
rupted or seriously impaired, thereby af- 
fecting regional economy. Therefore, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
reduce from 30 days to 7 days the mini- 
mum time required to advertise the sale 
of national forest timber in the affected 
area. 

The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to suspend the time limits estab- 
lished in certain public land laws where 
the entryman’s ability to comply has 
been interfered with by the floods. 

Language is repealed in the Public 
Works Appropriation Act for fiscal year 
1967 which required that appropriations 
expended by the Bureau of Reclamation 
for disaster relief under Public Law 81- 
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875, as administered by the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness, should be re- 
imbursed in full by OEP to the Bureau 
of Reclamation. This repeal would be 
permanent. 

Regarding Small Business Administra- 
tion disaster loans for loss or damage not 
compensated for by insurance or other- 
wise, at the borrower’s option, on that 
part of a loan in excess of $500, SBA 
would be required to cancel up to $1,800 
of interest, principal, or both. SBA also 
is authorized to defer any or all interest 
or principal payments during the first 3 
years of the disaster loan, regardless of 
the borrower’s ability to pay. 

The same benefits would apply to 
Farmers Home Administration disaster 
loans. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 463 in order that H.R. 
6508 may be considered. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia (Mr. SMITH). 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may use. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the type of legis- 
lation where all of us have to be neigh- 
bors and help a State which is in trouble. 
We have these disasters every so often, 
in Alaska and other areas in the United 
States, and that is when we have to go 
to the help of our neighbors. I assume 
the State of Ohio, which just recently 
had a disaster there, may need help from 
us, and it may be we will have to help 
them. California is asking for your as- 
sistance in this matter. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill 
is to provide Federal assistance in sev- 
eral areas to meet the losses within the 
State of California caused by severe 
flooding in the early months of this year. 
During the months of January and 
February record floods occurred in the 
greater part of southern California, The 
estimated amount of storm damage at 
this time is approximately $365 million; 
this includes both damage to private 
property as well as public property such 
as levees, roads, and highways. More than 
100 persons died as result of the flooding 
and most of the State’s 58 counties have 
been declared disaster areas. The re- 
ported bill provides Federal assistance in 
several categories to meet the problems 
caused by the flooding. 

Section 2 authorizes $30 million in 
Federal funding to be made available to 
the State for a period beginning with 
the enactment of this legislation and 
terminating on June 30, 1970. This 
money, to be used on a 50-percent match- 
ing basis with the State, is for the per- 
manent repair and rebuilding of State 
roads and highway facilities that are not 
assisted under any current Federal high- 
way aid program and which were de- 
stroyed or damaged as a result of the 
floods this past winter. The bill also pro- 
vides assistance to reconstruct timber 
roads which are used to bring out timber 
cut for the commercial lumber market. 
This last provision is very similar to one 
contained in the 1965 Pacific Northwest 
Disaster Act and is included to assure a 
continued flow of lumber from the Cali- 
fornia forest areas. In areas where the 
sale of timber is less than 1 million 
board feet, the Government will assume 
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road repair costs over $1,000, the con- 
tractor all costs below that figure. In 
areas where the sale was between 1 and 
3 million board feet, Federal assistance 
would increase $1 per 1,000 board foot. 
Where the timber sale is over 3 mil- 
lion board feet, the Federal Government 
will assume all costs above $3,000 and 
the contractor will assume all costs be- 
low that figure. 

Finally, any borrower of more than 
$500 under a Small Business loan will 
receive a cancellation of his obligation 
of up to $1,800 of interest or principal 
or a combination thereof on any loan 
covering property damaged or destroyed 
in the floods. Additionally, SBA is au- 
thorized to defer any or all interest or 
principal payment during the first 3 
years of a disaster loan made as a re- 
sult of these storms and flooding without 
regard to the borrower's ability to meet 
his payments. All provisions of this sec- 
tion terminate on June 30, 1970. 

There are no minority views expressed 
in the report. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly support this 
bill and urge adoption of the rule as 
well as passage of the bill. 

I will say to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Youne) that I do not have any re- 
quests for time, although I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

(Mr. SISK (at the request of Mr. 
Younc) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I am confi- 
dent that Members from the State of 
California representing metropolitan 
areas will adequately state the circum- 
stances which necessitate the passage of 
this legislation from their standpoint. 
The losses suffered in southern Califor- 
nia this past winter due to floods were 
sensational and well publicized. 

Less dramatic, but nonetheless real, 
were the losses suffered in the San Joa- 
quin Valley because the land is so flat in 
many places there is no place for the 
water to go and what drainage there is is 
on such a gentle scale that the water 
does not run off fast enough. 

In one case in the city of Fresno, an 
adobe house literally melted to the 
ground because it became saturated after 
extensive rains and after standing a long 
period of time in ponds of rainwater that 
had no place to go. I might hasten to add, 
Mr. Speaker, that this was a house made 
of old-style adobe. The new adobe made 
these days in California has a hardener 
in it that prevents this kind of resi- 
dential catastrophe from taking place. 

In many other cases, runoff from the 
Sierra foothills backed up from the 
floor of the San Joaquin Valley into 
homes and business places in our cities. 

Families on fixed or modest incomes 
and without sizeable financial reserves 
had no place to turn for help in meeting 
this financial crisis. They took scant 
comfort from the offers of the SBA to 
guarantee loans from commercial money 
lenders because the interest rates were 
too high for them to expect to pay off 
the loans during their lifetimes. 

Farmers and owners of small busi- 
nesses likewise found themselves with 
their backs against the wall and had no 
place to turn. 
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For the past 6 months, after the rains 
stopped, the Army Corps of Engineers 
has found it necessary to run large quan- 
tities of water out of some of its flood 
control dams in an effort to provide addi- 
tional storage capacity to hold the water 
expected from the melting snow this 
spring. 

These large flows have soaked the 
ground along side the water courses and 
literally turned thousands of acres of 
lands owned by small farmers in the San 
Joaquin Valley into a sponge. These seep- 
age losses, coupled with actual flooding 
due to levee breaks and the like, will 
place our already hard-pressed small 
growers in an extremely difficult finan- 
cial situation and the passage of this bill 
is essential to provide them and addi- 
tional financial resource to enable them 
to stay in business. If this kind of relief 
is not provided, many of them will lose 
their farms and they will be bought out 
at ruinous prices by the large corporate 
operators who come under such scathing 
criticism in these chambers from time to 
time. 

I urge passage of this legislation to 
show the people of California that the 
Nation cares about them, just as Cali- 
fornia has demonstrated its concern for 
flood victims in other States by its sup- 
port of other flood disaster relief meas- 
ures which have been passed by Congress 
in years gone by. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY CENTER ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 11249) to amend the John F. 
Kennedy Center Act to authorize addi- 
tional funds for such Center. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 11249, with 
Mr. Younc in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Gray) will 
be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. GROVER) 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Gray). 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, first, I want to say how 
sorry I am that our distinguished friend 
from Ohio (Mr. Bow) was stricken, and 
I know with that great Ohio spirit that 
he will come back fighting. We all wish 
him well. 
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Mr. Chairman, your House Committee 
on Public Works brings to you today an 
authorization bill that will allow the 
completion of this beautiful facility to 
be known as the John F. Kennedy Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts, now 50 
percent complete, on the banks of the 
Potomac here in our great Nation’s 
Capital. 

I first want to say that our committee 
deliberated long and hard before bring- 
ing out a piece of legislation that would 
require additional funding from the tax- 
payers during this period of tight fiscal 
policy. But I assure my friends of the 
Committee that if this building is to be 
completed, we must have this legislation. 
It is just that simple. 

I would not impugn the integrity or 
motives of any Member of this body, but 
during my entire 15 years of service here 
in the House of Representatives I have 
never seen a bill more maligned than by 
the previous speakers, as to what this 
legislation would do if adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, all of the previous 
speakers who spoke under the rule were 
talking about the Cultural Center Act of 
1958. Many Members of the House will 
recall that after the late President Ken- 
nedy was killed in 1963 this House, by an 
overwhelming vote, changed the act in 
1964 and passed a law stating that for 
every private dollar contributed to build 
this Center, we would have $1 of direct 
appropriations. 

Mr, Chairman, up to date the Congress 
has appropriated $15.5 million to build 
this facility that is going to cost $66 
million. 

Listen to these figures if you will: $15.5 
million has been appropriated by the 
Congress to date. During this period peo- 
ple who have been involved with this 
project like Mr. Stevens, people who have 
worked for 11 years without one dime of 
compensation, have amassed the sum of 
$24 million in private contributions. That 
is approximately $8 million more than we 
have appropriated in Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, all this bill proposes to 
do is to authorize an appropriation of 
$7.5 million in order to match the funds 
which have been contributed from the 
private sector. What is so wrong with 
that? Would it not be great if all of the 
facilities which have been built around 
this country could have been matched on 
a 50-50 basis. We are spending $300 mil- 
lion in this city today on public buildings, 
all of which are financed 100 percent by 
the taxpayers of this country. These 
buildings include the new FBI Building 
the Department of Labor Building and 
various others all over this city and all 
are being constructed at 100 percent cost 
to the taxpayers. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are in effect 
saying we are not willing to match dol- 
lar for dollar in order that we may have 
a place for your constituents and for my 
constituents to come and perform in the 
various arts, to listen to lectures and to 
view movies and to develop the talents 
of our people and to undertake to truly 
portray the beauty of America, things 
for which our boys in Vietnam are 
fighting. 

That is what this Center is for. Too 
many people are saying “It is for the 
Kennedys.” Too many people are saying 
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“This is a monument to the late and be- 
loved President John F, Kennedy.” It is. 
But I say it is more, Mr. Chairman. This 
structure is a $66 million structure to be 
used by the American people and by for- 
eign visitors who will be coming here to 
display their talents. And we ought to be 
here today being proud of the great Cen- 
ter that is being built on the banks of 
the Potomac River. We ought to be here 
today approving a partnership arrange- 
ment where people are willing to dig 
into their pockets to the tune of $24 mil- 
lion already, spending their hard-earned 
money to provide a facility for all 
Americans. 

What would a “yea” vote give us today? 
A “yea” vote is a $7.5 million authoriza- 
tion that will insure absolutely and 
finally the completion of this $66 million 
project. 

Listen to me—$7.5 million. And out of 
this $66 million, $43 million will be non- 
Federal funds. Think of that—$43 mil- 
lion out of the total of $66 million will be 
non-Federal funds because every single 
dime of the $20.4 million going into the 
parking facilities will be repaid to the 
Federal Government. The $24 million in 
donations are going in and are being ac- 
crued to the benefit of all the people of 
this great country. 

Now, why are we here with this bill? 
Mrs. Kennedy Onassis, Mrs. Eisenhower, 
Mrs. Johnson, and Mrs. Nixon are hon- 
orary chairmen of the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts. They 
support this bill. There are 41 outstand- 
ing Americans, including six Members 
of the House and the Senate, on the John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts Board of Trustees. 

They have voted to request this au- 
thorization because they say that they 
have gone as far as they can go without 
some help from the Congress. 

Yes, I think the dollar sign is a little 
too large on the floor today in this de- 
bate. The dollar sign is a little too large 
today in considering the great benefits 
of this project. 

My friend from Ohio a few minutes 
ago spoke of the monstrosity, the boon- 
doggle, as referred to by my friend, the 
gentleman from Iowa, but I want you to 
take a look at this beautiful Center. This 
overhang that my friend from Ohio talks 
about is going to be a beautifully land- 
scapped ledge over the top of the high- 
way, and it will not preempt 1 inch 
of the Rock Creek Parkway, and will 
not impede traffic. It is going to be a 
beautiful facility, one in which all of us 
will be justly proud. 

Yes, the dollar sign has been dictating, 
I am sure, many of the thoughts of 
those who may at this point be con- 
strained to vote against this bill. But let 
me remind you of what the disastrous 
effect will be of a “no” vote on this 
legislation. 

I hope all of you can see this. I hope 
all of you can see this actual photograph 
of the George Washington Monument. 
That facility was allowed to lay dor- 
mant for 26 long, hard, cold years. And 
many people, including schoolchildren, 
passed the hat to try to get enough money 
to finish that facility. It was only after 
Congress in 1879 decided to appropriate 
enough money to finish the George 
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Washington Monument that it was com- 
pleted. 

Would you be proud to talk to the 20 
million people that visit Washington 
every year about this facility, lying 
dormant like the Washington Monument 
did? Would you be proud if you could not 
see that monument standing there 
majestically, 555 feet high, knowing that 
it symbolizes the memory of the Father 
of our Country? Why, then, would you 
not be just as proud of this Center? Yes, 
a place where your constituents can 
come and display their great arts and 
their great talents. 

If you vote no, then let me tell you 
what the consequences are. 

We had testimony, my friends, from 
the General Services Administration 
that supervises this project, that it will 
cost $10 million more if this job is shut 
down, and these experts and these vari- 
ous crafts are dismissed from this 
project. 

So how can you go home and say, “I 
voted against $714 million to finish this 
project and I saved you money.” 

What will you say when you are con- 
fronted with the fact that the project is 
going to cost $10 million later on next 
month or next year to pick up the pieces, 
plus the $714 million in this bill. 

That is the choice today. We are not 
happy to be here with this bill. We are 
sorry to have to come back. 

We are sorry that inflation has raised 
the costs. We are sorry that the jet traffic 
at National Airport has caused us to re- 
design this facility so that it will be 
soundproof, 

We are sorry the costs have risen on 
this project. But with the project 50 per- 
cent done, we cannot stop now. We have 
to complete the project. 

That is the only question you have to 
resolve here today. 

Do you want to see the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center look like the Washington 
Monument did in 1879? Or do you want 
to see a beautiful facility that all of 
America and all of the world will be 
proud of here on the banks of the 
Potomac? 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, there are 
three areas of financing here. I think we 
ought to have a little clarification. 

First of all, there is the tax money, 
also the bonding, and there is the area 
of private contributions. 

Can the gentleman give us exactly 
what is involved in each of the three 
areas? 

Mr. GRAY. I will be delighted to. 

The Congress appropriated through 
direct appropriations $15.5 million. We 
have authorized $15.4 million for park- 
ing facilities. 

In bonding authority this bill would 
add an additional $5 million to that— 
making a total of $20,400,000—all 
of which will be repaid. 

Mr. KYL. That is $15 million were ap- 
propriated? 

Mr. GRAY. $15.5 million in direct ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. KYL. And this would increase 
that? 

Mr. GRAY. First, let us separate the 
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facility, that is the Center itself from 
the parking garage. On the Center itself, 
we have appropriated $15.5 million in di- 
rect appropriations. 

Private contributions have not only 
matched that with $1544 million but they 
have raised $8 million more. 

This bill would authorize an additional 
$5 million for parking making a total 
of $20.4 million—every dime of which will 
be returned to the Treasury. 

In private contributions, as I stated 
earlier, $24 million was raised which 
goes toward the cost of construction—but 
$20.4 million will be repaid. 

I repeat, the total of direct appropria- 
tions will have been $23 million for a 
$66 million facility. I think that is a 
bargain in anybody’s book. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, let me say 
that all of us are concerned, of course, 
about the high expenditures in Vietnam 
and elsewhere. 

All of us are concerned about the need 
for better education and more public 
works. But I think when it comes to al- 
lowing our children to have a place to 
come and to work in concert and dis- 
play their talents, then the question of 
money ought to take a back seat. 

I am reminded of the story about an 
old man who was going into the sunset 
of his life—he was 85 years old and 
was writing a diary. In this diary he ad- 
mitted very frankly that all during his 
life he had been interested in money— 
only in money. He stated that while go- 
ing down life’s pathway, he had been 
looking down at the ground and at things 
of monetary value but he forgot to look 
up to the real values of life. 

He stated that during these years of 
his adulthood he had found many, many 
dollars looking down at the ground— 
he estimated about $5,000. He said, “I 
have found ballpoint pens, key chains, 
and other things of monetary value.” 

He said, “While I was looking down 
at the ground at things of monetary 
value, I failed to look up and see over 
25,000 beautiful sunsets. I failed to look 
up and say hello to many friends I could 
have met while going down life’s path- 
way. I failed to look up and see the 
change of the seasons, the beautiful 
multicolored leaves in the fall.” 

He went on to admit that after it was 
too late, he discovered he had missed 
the true values of life. 

Do you not think that today we ought 
to be out here talking about why we 
are fighting in Vietnam—to preserve a 
free country so we can allow the talent 
of our country to come here and perform. 
We can have more people-to-people 
contact. 

We can allow groups from your school 
to come and show foreign visitors why 
we are a talented, freedom-loving peo- 
ple in this country. Is that not far more 
important than the $7.5 million we are 
asking for today? Oh, I think it is. 

If you realize why Mr. Eisenhower con- 
ceived the Center—and I want to make 
this very clear to my friends on the left 
side of the aisle—this is why Mr. Eisen- 
hower conceived the Center in 1958. He 
dreamed that in this great country we 
should build a facility so that we could 
show the world why we live in America 
and why we are so proud of our talents 
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and our high educational standards and 
our culture. That is why we are here. 
It was started under a Republican Presi- 
dent, It was continued under a Demo- 
cratic President. The $7.5 million is in 
the Nixon administration budget. You 
do not have to go home and bow your 
head in shame. 

Mrs. Nixon is on the Board of the 
Kennedy Center. She is an honorary 
chairman. You do not have to say, “I 
voted $7.5 million as a monument solely 
to John Kennedy.” That is not the sole 
purpose of the Center at all. We gave 
the name of John F. Kennedy to the 
Center as a living memorial because he 
loved the arts. He loved what we are 
going to do in this facility. 

I urge you to vote for this bill. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. SCHADEBERG) . 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today in opposition to H.R. 11249, a 
bill to amend the John F. Kennedy Act to 
authorize additional tax funds for this 
Center, and take this opportunity to in- 
form the Members of the House that at 
the appropriate time I will offer a motion 
to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Public Works in order to find an alterna- 
tive means of financing the construction 
of the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts. 

As I pointed out in minority views in 
the committee report on H.R. 11249, my 
opposition is based on the following: 

First, that the Center was originally 
authorized to be built with private funds 
on land dedicated to this use by the Fed- 
eral Government; 

Second, that on two occasions assur- 
ances have been offered before the com- 
mittee that future Federal assistance 
would not be needed or required for the 
completion of the Center; 

Third, that the trustees of the Center 
knew in the fall of 1966 that additional 
funds would not be sufficient for the 
completion of the building, but that they 
waited 24% years after the fact to ap- 
proach Congress for additional funds; 
and 

Fourth, that the record of carelessness 
and general inefficiency in construction 
and planning of the building does not 
justify additional public tax moneys be- 
ing donated for this private purpose. 

I wish to read from the testimony; 
first, from page 44, at which point I en- 
tered into colloquy with Mr. Schmidt: 

Mr, ScHADEBERG. I do not want my re- 
marks to be construed as saying that I either 
doubted the integrity or ability of anyone 
that is here today, but it is a kind of difficult 
position for us to go to the taxpayer and 
have to meet a situation which is after the 
fact, and this is really what it is. 

Mr. Gray. Very good point. 

Mr. ScHADEBERG. One more question: When 
did we originally know that the cost would 
increase? At what year or what time? Did we 
realize that we could not build the building 
that was contemplated for the $30 million or 
original price? When did we realize that? 

Mr. Scumunr. In the fall of 1966. 

Mr. ScHApEBERG. Did this committee, Mr. 
Chairman, have any indication of that? 

Mr. Gray. None whatsoever. 


Now let me read from page 29: 


In the clarity of hindsight, it appears that 
it may have been wise to have deferred award 
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of a construction contract until budget plans 
could be finalized and thoroughly coordi- 
nated. Standing against this is a stark fact 
that construction costs were then increas- 
ing at a rate of about 6 percent annually. 
This increase now approaches 12 percent an- 
nually, or 1 percent a month. The construc- 
tion cost situation is such that loss of time 
has become the most expensive element in a 
construction project and is to be avoided 
if at all possible. 


Yet they waited 212 years while there 
was an increase in the construction cost 
on the basis of 1 percent a month before 
they came back to the committee to ask 
for additional funds. 

I take this position against the bill 
heedless of the fact that it may be mis- 
construed as a vote against culture and 
the performing arts in the United States, 
as a vote against the only official Fed- 
eral memorial to the late President with- 
in the District of Columbia, and as a 
vote against the original intent of the 
enabling legislation—to provide the Na- 
tion’s Capital with an international 
showcase for the performing arts. Not 
to complete the Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts and to allow construction to 
remain stagnant would in my view per- 
petuate eternally a mistake and would 
mar the memory of the late President 
John F. Kennedy. 

It is my conviction that in view of fis- 
cal restraints necessary in our economy 
and in view of the fact that there is 
nothing on record as to how the opera- 
tion of the Center is to be financed, I 
cannot support the proposed authoriza- 
tion. 

The following is my minority state- 
ment from the committee report on H.R. 
11249: 

ADDITIONAL MINORITY Views oF HENRY C. 
SCHADEBERG, MEMBER OF CONGRESS ON 
H.R. 11249 
In September 1958, the National Cultural 

Center Act was passed into law, thereby au- 
thorizing a National Cultural Center to be 
constructed “with funds raised by voluntary 
contributions” (sec. 3) on a site made avail- 
able in the District of Columbia, No Federal 
funds were designated to be used in the con- 
struction of the Center. 

During committee hearings on the legisla- 
tion, there was much concern expressed 
about the Center's creation. The concern was 
not with the need for culture in the United 
States nor with the need for a Center to 
provide the Nation’s Capital with the per- 
forming arts. At issue was whether the pri- 
vate funds would be forthcoming. 

In response to queries of whether the Fed- 
eral Government would ever be called upon 
to bail out the project, section 7 of the act 
was adopted. It provided that the act would 
cease to be effective if the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution, under whose 
control the Center was vested, did not raise 
the sufficient funds within 5 years after the 
act’s enactment. Mr, Ralph E. Becker, then 
chairman of the cultural development com- 
mittee of the Washington Board of Trade, 
testified that a 5-year limitation was reason- 
able and that the money could be raised for 
the project within this time period. 

In August of 1963, recognition that the 
original plans were not being met was evi- 
denced by the passage of the National Cul- 
tural Center Amendment of 1963. In response 
to testimony that an extended period was 
necessary for the purpose of raising the nec- 

funds by voluntary contribution, the 
termination date was extended 3 years. 

The National Cultural Center became, in 
1964, the John F, Kennedy Center for the 
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Performing Arts as a fitting memorial to the 
late President. With the passage of the en- 
acting legislation, the estimated cost of the 
building was expanded and a total of $30,- 
900,000 in direct appropriations, to be 
matched by equal private contributions, and 
revenue bonds, to finance the parking fa- 
cilities, was authorized. The concept of the 
Center changed from a private Center to a 
public memorial. 

Since Congress was matching private funds 
with this legislation (private matching was 
not required from the passage of the act, but 
from the beginning of private endowment), 
further concern about the total Federal in- 
volvement was expressed. Assurances were 
made that no more Federal funds would be 
required for the completion of the building. 

Now, however, the Trustees are back again 
asking for more money and there is no proof 
that this will be the last request for building 
funds or that yearly appropriations for the 
operation of the Center will not be needed, 
The problem presented is similar to those re- 
cently experienced with the construction of 
other public buildings with Federal funds: 
That as a result of general inefficiency and 
lack of adequate planning, Congress is ap- 
proached with requests for special appropria- 
tions so that the building can be finished. 

The record and testimony on H.R. 11249 
shows specific examples of carelessness and 
lack of foresight in the construction and 
planning of this building: A $2.7 million es- 
timating inaccuracy in the amounts of struc- 
tural steel; a $1.2 million increase in the cost 
factor for change orders; and the inclusion 
of gifts worth over $2 million in the private 
contribution account, adding to the total 
cost that Congress is now requested to meet, 

H.R. 11249 requests an additional $12,500,- 
000 in direct appropriations and borrowing 
authority, Only $1,900,000 need be raised by 
private contribution since past private efforts 
have raised $5,600,000 over the original $15,- 
500,000 matching required by law. Instead of 
providing incentive to private contributions, 
the Federal Government is asked to give 
funds to meet efforts not required by law. If 
the funds requested are given to the Center, 
the total amount of Federal funds con- 
tributed to a building originally to be con- 
structed from private funds will be $43,400,- 
000, or about two-thirds of the presently esti- 
mated $66,200,000 required for completion of 
construction. 

There are two reasons why this bill should 
not be passed by Congress. First, the record 
does not justify the American people giving 
their tax moneys to the Center in the form 
of a direct subsidy, In a nation where busi- 
nesses earmark for cultural activities just 
one-half of 1 percent of the allowable 5 per- 
cent deduction, increased activity on the part 
of the Board should be required to finish 
the building. Secondly, public funds should 
not be used to construct a building for pri- 
vate use, that is performances for which there 
is a charge, for the benefit of those around 
Washington who can attend. 

However, the present structure cannot be 
allowed to grace the banks of the Potomac 
in its present unfinished state. To allow con- 
struction to remain stagnant would be to 
perpetuate eternally a mistake, destroy the 
public’s faith in our recognition of the need 
for the performing arts in our Nation's Capi- 
tal, and mar the memory of the late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy. 

The Center is a national project for the 
benefit of the American people. It has been 
built as a commitment to culture and to the 
role of the performing arts and artists in the 
United States, Started under the Eisenhower 
administration, and supported by each suc- 
cessive administration, the Center will pro- 
vide the needed facilities in this great city 
for the opera, ballet, and the other perform- 
ing arts. 

The Center must be finished. I do not ob- 
ject to the intent of the Kennedy Center, 
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but to the means by which the committee 
plans on giving financial assistance. I there- 
fore suggest that the bill be recommitted so 
that the committee can undertake a study of 
alternative means of financing the building, 
other than with public tax subsidies. 

HENRY C. SCHADEBERG. 


I should like to remind the Members 
that it is a beautiful Center, and it will 
be, but it is necessary to convince the 
people in my district who are waiting for 
some help in matters of only a few 
thousand dollars for building a sewer 
system or for taking care of pollution in 
the lakes which are enjoyed by my peo- 
ple, that it is far more important that 
they be able to enjoy this Center if they 
are able to come to Washington, and 
if they ever get here, than it is to clean 
up their backyards from oozing sewage 
or to clean up the pollution in their lakes. 

I believe the bill should be recom- 
mitted to the committee and other 
means should be found to finance the 
Center. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may consume to our very dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Public Works, the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. FALLON) . 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to congratulate the chairman of the sub- 
committee and his counterpart on the 
other side of the aisle for conducting ex- 
hausting hearings and going thoroughly 
into the request which is before us today. 
I believe they have done a good job. I 
hope the House will vote in favor of the 
bill before us. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 11249, a bill to 
amend the act which created the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 
is needed and necessary legislation. It is 
needed and necessary because the record 
presented by witnesses who testified be- 
fore the Committee on Public Works and 
who have the background and expertise 
and who have worked on this Center for 
a number of years indicate that the ad- 
ditional funding authorized by the legis- 
lation must be authorized at this time so 
that we may finish the job which the 
Congress authorized in 1964 after the 
untimely death of the late President 
Kennedy. 

This legislation would do two things: 
first, increase to $23 million the Federal 
share for construction of the Center. 
This is an increase of $7.5 million, to be 
matched by a similar amount by the 
trustees of the Center; and second, the 
original bonding authority authorized by 
the basic law for the construction of the 
underground parking facilities is in- 
creased from $15.4 million to $20.4 mil- 
lion, an increase of $5 million. We have 
here, then, an overall increase in author- 
ization of $12.5 million. 

As I have stated, in 1964 we made a 
commitment that this Center would be 
the sole memorial to the late President 
Kennedy in Washington and a unique 
living one at that. It stands half finished 
now. I believe we must complete the job. 

Let me say this as well: The committee 
report indicates quite clearly, and I con- 
cur wholeheartedly in that report, that 
this is the last legislation the committee 
will consider at this time for the con- 
struction and completion of the Center. 
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I wish to make the record clear on this 
point. 

I recommend favorable action on this 
legislation. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. SNYDER). 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, traveling 
across America, one encounters many 
public memorials to our late President 
John F. Kennedy. We have bridges, 
roads, statues, and so on, commemorat- 
ing the life and service of this man. As 
a matter of fact, the Department of the 
Army is spending another $257,800 for 
walkways and stairs for the Kennedy 
sites at Arlington National Cemetery 
right now. 

It seems rather strange, does it not, 
that while we are asked to approve addi- 
tional funds for completion of still an- 
other memorial to Mr. Kennedy, the 
memory of another American President, 
F. D. R., is enshrined here in the District 
of Columbia on a marble slab, the exact 
location of which is unknown to most. 
I wonder why that, as J. F. K.’s memory 
does not seem to lack remembrance, we 
are asked to further burden the already 
beleagured American taxpayer with the 
responsibility of paying more funds for a 
building which was to require no public 
funds in the first place. 

When this building was originally pro- 
posed in 1958, Congress was assured that 
the taxpayers would carry none of the 
cost of it. In 1963, we were further as- 
sured that private sources were financing 
the edifice. In 1964, the place was re- 
named in honor of President Kennedy 
and $30,900,000 was required in direct 
appropriations with the understanding 
that private sources were to shoulder 
half the burden. Now, in 1969, we are 
asked to place on our constituents an- 
other $12.5 million in debt which would 
bring the public resposibility to $43.4 
million—or nearly two-thirds of the cost. 

This memorial is intended to be a 
monument to the memory of John Ken- 
nedy. In 1963, President Kennedy ex- 
pressed his desire that the Center be 
paid for entirely out of private donations 
and moneys. He was aware, at that time, 
that this would be a meaningful expres- 
sion of the heartfelt sentiments of peo- 
ple across the land. In a memorandum to 
the heads of the executive departments 
and agencies, he remarked: 

To secure the necessary funds to build the 
center, which will be a $30 million structure 
of theater and concert halls, a nationwide 
fund-raising program was authorized 
through which the American people are given 
an opportunity to demonstrate their volun- 
tary support for the creation of this type of 
national institution. 


Surely, we should respect the wishes 
of the late President in this matter. If 
he wanted the original institution to be 
financed voluntarily, would it not be 
more appropriate for Congress to allow 
an outpouring of private sentiment to fi- 
nance his memorial rather than requir- 
ing that each taxpayer finance it? Would 
it not truly be more meaningful for his 
memory? 

In conclusion, it would seem that, 
given the wishes of the late President, 
we would be remiss in our duty to allow 
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this bill to pass. Not only would it indi- 
cate a lack of respect for his wishes on 
the matter, but it would indicate a lack 
of respect for the wishes of all of those 
taxpaying Americans who will never ever 
use the building. 

The House has just recently extended 
the 10-percent surtax—to fight inflation, 
it is reasoned. At a time when we are 
asking our constituents, the American 
taxpayers, to again tighten their belts 
to help the country curb inflation, is it 
not a monumental hypocrisy for us to 
spend their money this way? In light of 
the tight fiscal situation, I believe it 
would be arrogant and arbitrary on our 
part to further finance this ill-managed 
endeavor at increased cost to the tax- 
payers. I concur with my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin, and recommend recommittal in order 
that alternative means of financing can 
be found—means other than the ill-ad- 
vised increase in public tax subsidies. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the very distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. THomp- 
SON). 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to express my 
wholehearted appreciation and admira- 
tion of the splendid work done by this 
subcommittee chaired by my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Gray). I cannot express 
anywhere near so articulately as he the 
need for and the beauty of this prospec- 
tive Center. 

Mr. Chairman, in his remarks earlier, 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
quoted me in a debate of some years ago 
in which he said that I would stake my 
reputation, whatever it may have been 
at that moment, on the fact that we 
would not be asking for public funds for 
this facility. However, for the RECORD 
and for my friend’s edification I might 
point out that in a very real sense that 
was totally out of context since the pro- 
posal before the House that day was the 
authorization of a National Cultural 
Center. I happened to have been the 
author of the first commission which 
was to establish a National Cultural 
Center and supported it and am also a 
cosponsor of this subsequent legislation 
in which we perfectly frankly and hon- 
estly shifted gears and involved the Fed- 
eral Government and at the same time 
renamed the prospective building in 
honor of the late President Kennedy. 
There was no deception. There was no 
misunderstanding. The record is per- 
fectly clear, and I commend the record 
of the subsequent enactment of the pres- 
ent facility to the attention of the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, it is perfectly easy to stand 
and to point out the military expendi- 
tures and talk about the boys in Viet- 
nam. The fact of the matter is, however, 
that the prospective cost of this is less 
than the track of a tank that does not 
work or the tail fin of an airplane that 
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will not be flying by the people who are 
so opposed to this on a dollar sign basis 
and who will not support it. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that if they 
analyzed as critically the military and 
other expenditures as they have this, 
that they would vote for this with great 
and wonderful enthusiasm, because it is 
going to be a wonderful, enduring, and 
beautiful thing which our Nation needs. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. WYLIE). 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to H.R. 11249 which would 
amend the John F. Kennedy Center Act 
to authorize additional funds. 

After the debates on the bill to extend 
the surtax last week as an anti-infla- 
tionary measure, I would hope that the 
urgent need to cut all nonessential 
spending would be indelibly impressed 
upon the minds of the Members of this 
body. I can think of many projects and 
programs of higher priority for which 
any available money could be better 
utilized. 

What started under the Eisenhower 
administration as a National Cultural 
Center, financed by voluntary contribu- 
tions, has snowballed into a multimillion- 
dollar burden on our taxpayers. 

During the 88th Congress it was said 
that the Center could be built for a total 
of $46.4 million. To supplement the pri- 
vate donations Congress appropriated 
$15,500,000 and authorized an additional 
$15,400,000 in revenue bonds. Assurances 
were then given that no additional Fed- 
eral funds would be required. Yet on 
March C1, of this year the Commissioner 
of Public Buildings informed the com- 
mittee that the new estimated cost for 
completion called for an additional $7.5 
million and as much as another $4 mil- 
lion may be needed. 

How did this great discrepancy come 
about? One need only read the report 
accompanying this bill for the answer to 
the cost increases—lack of a lump-sum 
contract as is the usual GSA practice, 
errors on the part of GSA and the archi- 
tect, inefficient sequencing of subcon- 
tracts, change of orders by the Trustees, 
labor problems, and gross underestimates 
on basic structural components, to men- 
tion a few. 

Now the Trustees come to the public 
trough again and ask, after this sorry 
record, for additional funds. What pro- 
visions have been made for eliminating 
the errors plaguing the project? What 
assurances do we have that in the future 
additional funds will not be requested? 
If the future is anything like the past 
the situation is not encouraging. 

All this bill does is ask for more money 
at a time when we can ill afford such ex- 
travagance. I like Congressman ScHADE- 
BERG’S suggestion that this be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Public 
Works and another source of financing 
be developed, other than public taxes. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. SCHERLE) . 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Chairman, the 
American taxpayer is being asked to dip 
into his threadbare pocket and shell out 
another $12.5 million in direct grants 
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and borrowing authority to bail out the 
fiscally destitute John F. Kennedy Cen- 
ter for Performing Arts in Washington, 
DC. 

The Center, as originally conceived, 
was to be financed entirely through 
private funds. Congress included a pro- 
vision in the authorization that if pri- 
vate donations were not sufficient in a 
prescribed 5-year period, later changed 
to 8 years, then the project would be 
stopped. Additional time to raise the 
necessary funds has not been successful. 

Six years ago, the Congress authorized 
public funds for direct grants and bor- 
rowing authority in the sum of $30.8 mil- 
lion, total cost. 

Now the public is being asked, despite 
assurance in the original Federal gift 
that there would be no requests for ad- 
ditional Federal support, to provide an 
additional $12.5 million in tax dollars, 
bringing the taxpayers’ share to $46.6 
million in cash and credit plus seven 
acres of land. Thus, the Government 
share for this project would be about 
two-thirds of the total cost. 

Not mentioned in the request for addi- 
tional funds is that the Federal Govern- 
ment has already picked up the tab for 
$3.3 million in cash for land condemna- 
tion—including a plush nightclub and 
restaurant. In addition, the District of 
Columbia and the National Park Service 
donated land—the value of which has 
never been revealed. 

It takes an inordinate amount of gall 
for culture fanciers to ask to be allowed 
to come once again to the public trough 
for more millions of dollars for their 
projects. The Congress is being told that 
the estimated cost of the Center has risen 
50 percent in the last 5 years to $66.2 
million. Reasons for the cost increase 
range from an architect's mistake of $2.7 
million, carelessness, and lack of fore- 
sight in the construction and planning, 
and deviations from the original plans. 

With the taxpayers of this country 
being asked to bear the 10-percent sur- 
tax for another year, the Congress has 
an obligation to cut nonessential ex- 
penditures for the present budget. 

The long hike down the road back to 
fiscal solvency must begin with a single 
step of saving a few million dollars. 

CULTURE CLASSES, NOT MASSES 

Supporters of the Center have indi- 
cated that a prime reason for Federal 
financing is that the average American 
will be given the opportunity to partici- 
pate in cultural activities. 

The plans for the Center do not sup- 
port that contention. The Washington, 
D.C., Post of June 18, 1964, quoted a top 
District of Columbia booking agent as 
saying that the opera house would not be 
able to furnish high quality entertain- 
ment at popular prices. For example, the 
Bolshoi Ballet, or a show with similar 
talent, would cost around $25,000 per 
performance; this works out in the 2,500- 
seat opera house to approximately $10 a 
seat just to pay for the performance— 
not including the extra expense of pro- 
motion and operations of the Center 
each night. Is $20-$30 a couple to attend 
one of these events a price that the 
“average American” will be able to pay? 

The U.S. News & World Report in its 
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January 22, 1968, issue, reports that a 
“private lounge off each hall for use of 
the founders and trustees” is being built 
in the Center. Can anyone tell me why 
it is necessary in a public building to 
build even one, much less three, private 
lounges for the founders and trustees? 

The American taxpayer, under a pro- 
posal made by Mr. Roger Stevens, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, will not 
be allowed to just look around the Center 
without paying a fee. Mr. Stevens has 
been quoted as saying—U.S. News, Jan- 
uary 22, 1968—that charging a fee just 
to visit the Center “could bring in a 
fantastic amount of money.” 

In addition, there is even reason to 
believe that the Center will be back to 
Congress to ask for yearly subsidies to 
operate the Center. All of this leaves Mr. 
and Mrs. Taxpayer financing a cultural 
palace that only the financially privileged 
can enjoy. 

PARKING GARAGE 

Now it is indicated that this $20.4 mil- 
lion bonding agreement Uncle Sam is 
asked to float, will be paid back from the 
revenue receipts of the 1,600 parking 
spaces. 

Mr. McEwen. Are you saying now with this 
one-third increase in cost you will still be 
able to pay it out in 50 years? 

Mr. STEVENS. At the time, the estimate I 
presented to the committee some 5 years ago 
called for a charge of $1 parking fee. It will 
be self-parking. And it is the opinion of the 
parking people today that if we charged 
$1.75, which is a great deal less than the 
normal prices, about 25% less than the 
prices around the city, that we would have, 
of course, considerable extra funds to meet 
the amortization requirement—interest and 
amortization. 


This means that every parking space 
must generate $12,750 in order that the 
bonds be paid off. In order to achieve 
this, it would be necessary that every 
parking space net $1 each day for the 
next 34 years. 

Newsweek magazine of March 10, 
1969, reports that “To raise capital now, 
the Center plans to lease the garage con- 
cession for some $3.5 million—but that 
will deprive it of future operating reve- 
nue.” 

Could anyone tell me if this is true? 
How will it be possible to pay off the 
bonds if the garage revenue is siphoned 
off to capital expenditures? 

ARCHITECT'S MISTAKE 


On page 47 of the 1969 hearing on the 
Cultural Center, the following exchange 
took place: 


Mr. Cramer. Well now, who is responsible 
for not taking off from your initial design 
the true amount of the steel required? 

Mr. ScHmipt. We would hold the architect 
responsible. 

Mr. CRAMER. All right. Who was the archi- 
tect? 

Mr. ScHmIT. The architect is E. D. Stone. 

Mr. CRAMER. E. D. Stone. Is he going to be 
held responsible or is he not for this $2.7 
million, the misjudgment? 

Mr. Scumipt. This is a matter that will 
have to be finally reviewed by counsel; and 
if there is a liability that can be supported, 
then he will be held. 


This raises the question of what hap- 
pens if the Center recovers the $2.7 
million? Does it revert back to the U.S. 
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Treasurer or are they (the Center) free 
to spend it any way they want? 

Mr. Chairman, what happens if no ad- 
ditional funds are given in this fiscal 
year? 

By voting down this bill, the Nixon 
budget for this year will be reduced by 
$12.5 million. 

Roger Stevens told Newsweek magazine 
on March 10, 1969, that with what money 
they—the Center—now have they can 
build until the middle of 1970, when 90 
percent of the exterior will be completed. 
Thus, it is not essential that money be 
appropriated now for the Center. There 
are sufficient funds in the pipeline for 
the project to continue until the middle 
of 1970, when the next fiscal year starts. 

In the meantime, a more concentrated 
effort to raise the funds from private 
sources, which was the original concept 
of the Center, could substantially reduce, 
if not eliminate, any need for additional 
Federal financing. 

Members of the House were told re- 
cently, when the surtax was extended, 
that next year the fiscal climate of this 
country will be healthier. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 ad- 
ditional minute to the gentleman from 
Iowa if the gentleman would like me to 
answer his questions. 

First, let me say I am a little bit sur- 
prised that my friend, the gentleman 
from Iowa, would raise the question of 
the operation of the Center when he is 
not voting enough money to finish it. 
That is the first thing. 

Mr. SCHERLE. I will say this. It is a 
national disgrace because it is not fin- 
ished. The national disgrace is asking 
the taxpayers of America for additional 
money to finish this project. The design 
of the structure is a disgrace in itself. 
The overhang defacing the Potomac 
River resembles a waterfront warehouse. 

Mr. GRAY. I am sure the gentleman 
is very sincere in raising these questions. 

Let me point out to him that we have 
a very outstanding Board of Directors to 
run the Kennedy Center including six 
of his own colleagues here in the House 
and in the Senate. I am sure none of 
the things he has alluded to would be 
permitted once the Center is built. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN) is on 
the Board of Directors. We have the very 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. WRIGHT) on the Board of Directors 
and four other very distinguished 
Congressmen. 

Mr. SCHERLE. These are men I re- 
spect very highly. However, I also respect 
the fact that the taxpayers of America 
are now being taxed to death for addi- 
tional funds and hope that this is fin- 
ished so far as they are concerned. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Macpon- 
ALD). 

Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
bill, H.R. 11249. 

I would like to congratulate the very 
able chairman for coming out with this 
bill and defending it so well here on the 
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floor of the House in a way that it would 
seem to me that we should not have to 
defend a bill of this sort. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
11249 which would provide an additional 
$7.5 million in Federal contributions to 
the Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts, plus a $5 million increase in the 
Center’s borrowing authority. 

While it is a matter of regret that 
additional funds are needed for the Cen- 
ter, I would hasten to point out to my 
colleagues that cultural centers are no 
more immune to the impact of rising 
construction costs than are any other 
buildings being built during this period 
of inflation. It is also important to bear 
in mind that the additional funds called 
for in H.R. 11249 will be matched by 
private funds, as has been the case in the 
past. 

Plans for a National Cultural Center 
here in the Nation’s Capital were first 
drawn up over a decade ago, but it was 
not until 1964 that the bill to establish 
such a center was signed into law. The 
site was established and work was begun. 
Now the Center stands only partially 
completed and Congress has been asked 
to follow through on its commitment 
and authorize additional funds to allow 
the construction to be finished. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the need for this Center which we in 
Congress recognized 5 years ago has 
grown even greater. There is a striking 
imbalance in this country between the 
support given the performing arts and 
humanities and that provided for other 
areas of our American culture. Other 
nations have made striking advances in 
the performing arts—advances, I might 
add, which have received broad and en- 
thusiastic national support. Canada re- 
cently completed a similar national 
facility which was fully financed, inci- 
dentally, by the Canadian Government. 
It is interesting to note that the cost of 
the Canadian center also increased dur- 
ing the course of its construction, an 
increase which amounted to $20 million. 

In the Washington area alone there 
are a number of extremely fine organiza- 
tions which are in desperate need of the 
outstanding facilities which a National 
Cultural Center will offer. The National 
Symphony Orchestra, the Washington 
Ballet Company, the Civic Opera Com- 
pany, the American Light Opera Com- 
pany, and the Washington Opera Society 
are among those which readily come to 
mind. It is somewhat of an embarrass- 
ment, I believe, for this country with all 
its heritage and excellent cultural ties 
to have no artistic parallel to, for ex- 
ample, the Russian Bolshoi Ballet. 

A completed National Cultural Center 
will go a long way toward redressing the 
imbalance which now exists. A half-fin- 
ished Center accomplishes nothing. Even 
with the authorization for these addi- 
tional Federal funds, it seems unlikely 
that the District’s center can be ready 
for use before 1971. To extend that date 
any further, for reasons that are avoid- 
able, would serve to make the final price 
tag even higher—and, I believe, makes 
no sense at all. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN) . 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to express my strong support 
for this bill. 

As has been pointed out, I have served 
as a trustee of the Kennedy Center since 
1967. 

To correct some misapprehension that 
might have developed during the debate, 
I would like to point out that this Cen- 
ter is the only national monument to 
the late President John F. Kennedy. 
There is no other in the country. It may 
be and, of course, it is a fact that there 
are a great many streets and a great 
many buildings and operations named 
for the late President. But this is the 
only national monument. In my opinion, 
it would be a national disgrace if we 
should leave it unfinished. 

As a Republican, I might also add that 
within the Center there is going to be an 
Eisenhower Theater which will be in 
memory of our late Republican Presi- 
dent, Dwight Eisenhower. 

During the period since I have served 
as a trustee, I have certainly been kept 
fully apprised, as have all of the other 
trustees, about the development of the 
critical funding situation which this bill 
is designed to cover. 

I regret very much the necessity for 
appearing before this body today. But I 
feel there is no alternative but to seek 
additional Federal funds. 

The suggestion has been made by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin and others 
that there must be other alternative 
methods of financing this Center. I might 
say, gentlemen, that we on the board of 
trustees have looked at this question 
closely and we can see no alternatives 
but to appeal for modest additional 
funds. 

It is completely unrealistic to expect 
as much as may be necessary to come 
from private sources, desirable as that 
might seem on the surface. 

We have already raised far more than 
had been expected and what would have 
been necessary—over $20 million has 
been raised from private sources. 

I might point out that there is cur- 
rently underway an active fundraising 
campaign under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Robert O. Anderson, of New Mexico, 
who is chairman of the committee and 
chairman of the board and chief execu- 
tive officer of the Atlantic Richfield Oil 
Co. 

This committee, and of course those of 
us on the board of trustees, will do our 
best to raise as much private money as 
possible. 

But as a practical matter we cannot 
expect any realistic solution to this prob- 
lem of finishing the structure unless we 
get appropriated funds. 

I might point out the management of 
the Kennedy Center in my opinion should 
be praised for their handling of a com- 
plex enterprise. 

First of all, and it has not been said 
here so far—not a cent of appropriated 
or borrowed money has gone to defray 
administrative or overhead costs. All of 
these expenses have been paid thus far 
out of investment income from private 
funds. 

Needless to say, of course, the trustees 
themselves serve without compensation 
almost without exception and almost 
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without exception have devoted many 
hours and days to their trust. 

As I just indicated, the trustees have 
raised just over $21 million so far in pri- 
vate funds and gifts. This is $5.6 million 
more than was estimated to be needed 
from private sources back in 1964. Among 
these gifts are many from foreign na- 
tions, including marble from Italy, stage 
curtain from Japan, chandeliers and 
electrical fixtures from Sweden, Eire, 
Norway, and Australia, bronze sculptures 
from Germany, and furniture from Den- 
mark. 

In addition, I might add that other 
gifts are pending from other foreign 
countries. In other words, in my opinion, 
at least, we have an obligation both to 
our friends abroad as well as to our 
constituents at home, including the 
schoolchildren who contributed their 
nickels and dimes to the Kennedy Center. 
We have a solemn obligation to see that 
this Center is completed and open. It 
would be a sad thing if this monumental 
enterprise should sit closed and desolate 
for lack of our affirmative and enthusi- 
astic support. 

Never again should any memorial to 
any President of the United States, re- 
gardless of party, suffer the indignity of 
remaining incomplete for any period of 
time such as occurred with respect to the 
Washington Monument. 

Mr. Speaker, if this bill does not pass, 
we will not be able to complete the Ken- 
nedy Center. But the structure will be a 
monument to congressional indifference 
and parsimony, and we will have no 
pride in it. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the gentleman’s yielding. I 
wish to point out that in the Recorp of 
July 7, the proceedings of the Senate, 
page 18438, there appears an article in- 
serted in the Recorp by Mr. FULBRIGHT 
entitled “The Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts.” He said, commenting 
on the final status of the funding of the 
Lincoln Center: 

During the 13-year campaign for capital 
funds, the sponsors raised $198 million from 
11,474 individuals, foundations, corporations 
and governments. 


Is there any reason to believe that if 
they can do it, we cannot raise the 
amount necessary for this Center by 
private subscriptions? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am quite 
sure we cannot. I think the fact of the 
matter is we have been engaged in pri- 
vate fundraising efforts since the incep- 
tion of this Center under President Eisen- 
hower, and the fact is that we have raised 
just over $21 million. There is no major 
source of additional funds, and we have 
received substantial contributions al- 
ready. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN), 
who just spoke on this subject. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to support 
this legislation to authorize additional 
funds for completion of the Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts. It is my 
understanding that this is the final re- 
quest for public funds to complete the 
construction of this great monument to 
the Nation’s interest in drama, music, the 
ballet, and other forms of the perform- 
ing arts. 

In my opinion, no application of funds 
has a more enduring value nor a more 
uplifting influence on the people of our 
Nation. In addition, I am cognizant that 
substantial private funds have been sub- 
scribed in the past and will be contrib- 
uted in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, my personal acquaint- 
anceship with the Center’s General Di- 
rector, William McCormick Blair, Jr., en- 
courages me to feel that the administra- 
tion of the Kennedy Center is in capable 
hands. Ambassador Blair—who served 
earlier as our Ambassador to Denmark 
and to the Philippines—is a man with 
broad experience and sound judgment. 
He is in every sense a cultured American 
and one who can be relied upon to give 
conscientious attention to the affairs of 
the Kennedy Center which come under 
his jurisdiction. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to associ- 
ate myself with the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN), one of the Trustees of the Cen- 
ter, and to give my wholehearted support 
to the passage of this bill. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, according to my figures, 
dividing the amount requested in this 
bill by 200 million, representing 200 mil- 
lion Americans, it indicates to me that 
this would be an assessment or a tax or 
burden on each of the 200 million Amer- 
icans of a little over 334 cents. 

Mr. Chairman, I share the chagrin, 
frustration—and the sincere frustra- 
tion—of those who complain about this 
request for additional funds. I think in 
a way it is not a proper funding of a 
building. There has been some misjudg- 
ment or mismanagement in the funding. 
But, I might say, there is a matter of 
priorities here which we seem to over- 
look. Only last week I understand we 
ended some research by putting an ani- 
mal into a small space shot and send- 
ing him around the globe for 31 days to 
check on weightlessness in space. I un- 
derstand that the total project cost $92 
million, and there will be more requests 
for that sort of space study. But we have 
only one President every 4 years, and we 
have had only some 34 Presidents in our 
history, and we have had only a small 
number of those who have been killed, 
who have lost their lives in the service of 
their country while serving it as Presi- 
dent. This is the priority that is con- 
trolling here. Surely we have fiscal prob- 
lems in our country today. But we have 
only one President at a time. We have 
not had too many in the history of this 
country who have given their lives on 
the job. John F. Kennedy did. 

This is the only national memorial to 
a President who has given his life for 
us, I do not think it is too much to ask 
the American people for 334 cents per 
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capita to honor his memory, I think that 
is the controlling factor here. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROVER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, if this 
is the only monument, who owns that 
place called Cape Canaveral? 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

I yield to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. CRAMER), such time as he may re- 
quire. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not intend to take much time, but I 
did want to discuss a couple of matters 
relating to this bill. I supported the ini- 
tial legislation. I support this legislation 
because it is the only alternative I see 
available. I certainly would not support 
it if I thought there was any other 
possible way of raising these funds, any 
possibility to doing it by public dona- 
tions. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Gray), and myself, have ne- 
gotiated for months now—and I will ask 
the gentleman if this is not correct— 
with the trustees. They initially came to 
us with a proposal that the taxpayers of 
this Nation should pay the total balance 
of this project at an estimated $15 mil- 
lion. Neither Mr. Gray nor myself would 
accede to such a deviation from the 
presently established policy of 50 percent 
Federal money and 50 percent private 
contributions, particularly when only 
$7.5 million is in the budget under the 
recommendation of both President John- 
son and President Nixon, and that is the 
reduced budget of President Nixon. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I agree implicitly with the 
gentleman. 

At the gentleman’s suggestion, or I 
might say insistence to the Board, we 
would not bring out a bill which would 
require an expenditure of any more than 
what was in the President’s budget, $7.5 
million, so in effect we cut the request of 
the Board in half. 

I agree with the gentleman, and I 
thank him for his assistance. 

Mr. CRAMER. Let me say, on the ques- 
tion of whether or not there should be 
public funds involved, that issue was 
passed on by Congress in 1963, and a 50- 
50 matching was agreed on. 

The question as to what the name of 
the Center should be was determined by 
a vote of the U.S. Congress in 1964. 

That does not mean that I agree with 
the recent renaming of the District of 
Columbia stadium after the distinguished 
deceased Senator, the brother of the late 
President, by action of the executive 
branch of the Government without the 
concurrence of the U.S. Congress, nor 
does it mean that I agree with some other 
things that have been done, including 
the naming of Cape Canaveral in Florida, 
without the consent of the people of 
Florida, after Past President Kennedy, 
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when the name Cape Canaveral has such 
significance in Florida. 

But this happens to be a building in 
existence, 50 percent completed, and it 
has to be finished. There is a precedent 
for doing it in this manner, on a 50-50 
basis. This 50-50 matching is what we 
got the trustees to agree to at the pres- 
ent time, after lengthy negotiations. 

No one is more concerned than I about 
the increased costs involved. In fact, I 
trust something will be done about that. 

In the record of the hearings, on page 
47, I specifically asked Mr. Schmidt, with 
the General Services Administration, 
what was going to be done about the 
underestimate on the amount of the 
steel, which in my opinion was an uncon- 
scionably low estimate, a one-third mis- 
take. I asked what was going to be done 
with respect to investigating it and mak- 
ing certain that proper results were ac- 
complished. 

I was advised, as appears in the record, 
when I asked about it, the amount was 
$2.7 million, and Mr. Schmidt said that 
would have to be finally reviewed by 
counsel. He said: 

If there is a liability there that can be 
supported, then he will be held. 


Meaning the architect. 
I stated: 


I would strongly urge that the General 
Services Administration follow up to the 
fullest extent this question, to try to deter- 
mine who is responsible for this $2.7 million 
mistake, because I think the taxpayers are 
going to demand it. And I do not think there 
is any reason why we should not meet it 
head on, find out who is responsible, assert 


whatever rights exist, and to see that they 
are fully and completely—the $2.7 million— 
if there is liability, to see the proper recourse. 


So no one has closed his eyes to the 
problems involved in respect to this 
aspect of the legislation. 

I would prefer not to have to vote for 
$7.5 million more. I know of no other 
course, and we have been into this matter 
at length for many months trying to 
resolve it in a proper manner. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr, GERALD R. FORD. I have read the 
testimony given by the witnesses before 
the committee. Quite frankly, I was 
amazed to find in the testimony the fact 
that the architect and mechanical engi- 
neer either singly or together had made 
this unconscionable error which has cost 
the taxpayers and private donors $2.7 
million. 

The architect was hired to prevent this. 
The others who were hired at a fee were 
hired professionally to prevent these 
kinds of mistakes. 

I was delighted to see that the gentle- 
man from Florida brought this error, 
this underestimate, before the committee 
in the interrogation of the witness. The 
inference is that the GSA and the De- 
partment of Justice are going to proceed 
legally to collect against the architect 
and the other parties involved, either to 
recapture what has been paid or to get 
an offset on what is still owed. 

What I should like to know is, will 
the chairman of the subcommittee and 
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will the gentleman from Florida pursue 
this to make sure that the Department 
of Justice or any other Federal agency 
proceed legally to collect what the Fed- 
eral Government is owed for this mis- 
take by the architect and the other par- 
ties involved? 

Mr. CRAMER, I will say to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader that my pur- 
suit of this is a matter of record, the 
record I just read and I shall pursue it 
further. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. CRAMER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr, GRAY. I will say to my distin- 
guished friend, the minority leader, that 
we will definitely look into the matter. 
The gentleman from Florida raised the 
question in the committee. We are also 
asking the General Accounting Office 
and the Department of Justice to look 
into the matter, and I assure you we will 
proceed diligently with it. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. By any stand- 
ard that I know of, the U.S. Govern- 
ment or some agency of the Govern- 
ment has a legitimate claim for these 
mistakes. It would appear to me there is 
a cause of action in the courts. 

Mr. GRAY. I think the gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. And the De- 
partment of Justice, if that is the proper 
agency, ought to proceed immediately to 
collect $2.7 million, or use it as an offset 
for any fee yet unpaid. 

Mr. GRAY. That will be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the very distinguished gentle- 
man from Montana (Mr. OLSEN). 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 11249, legislation to pro- 
vide further funding for the John F. 
Kennedy Center. Back in 1964 this Con- 
gress in its wisdom dedicated the then 
National Cultural Center, in which the 
late President Kennedy had been so 
vitally interested, in his name as a living 
memorial to him. At that particular time 
we determined that this Center should 
be built a rapidly as possible. In the en- 
suing period of years we have seen in- 
creases in the cost of all segments of the 
construction industry and this has af- 
fected the John F. Kennedy Center. This 
is the reason the legislation is before us 
today. The records indicate that there is 
a definite need for further funding to fin- 
ish the construction of the Center. I 
firmly believe the Center should be built 
as rapidly as possible to provide the 
proper memorial to President Kennedy 
in the Nation’s Capital and to place in 
the Capital of the free world a center 
for performing arts which is so badly 
needed for the further cultural develop- 
ment of the Washington area. 

I listened with interest to the testi- 
mony on this legislation when it was 
heard by the Committee on Public 
Works. I believe that the position pre- 
sented by the witnesses in support of this 
legislation was a strong one and one 
which we should follow. I therefore 
strongly support passage of this legisla- 
tion at this particular time. 
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I thought it ought to be pointed out 
by way of contrast here that this Center 
is going to cost the American people, by 
private and taxpayer contributions, $66 
million. The great critics of the entire 
show, the great critics, are the second- 
class mail media, the newspapers and 
magazines. Some of them are in praise 
of the project and some are not. In any 
event, the deficit in second-class mail to 
the U.S. Post Office is $267 million a 
year. I really do not think we can take 
to heart their criticism when they cause 
that kind of a deficit as compared to the 
investment we are talking about here of 
only $66 million. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to our very beloved Speaker, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
McCormack). 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, the 
real need for this bill, as we all know, is 
to enable the completion of the national 
memorial in the city of Washington in 
memory of our late beloved President 
John F. Kennedy. It is most pleasing to 
me to see the bipartisan support that is 
being given to this bill not only in the 
House but in the White House, where 
both President Johnson before the term 
of his office expired recommended the 
amount involved in this bill on the part 
of the Federal Government, and Presi- 
dent Nixon also made the same recom- 
mendation. 

This is a memorial to a President of 
the United States. I view every President 
not as a Democrat or Republican Presi- 
dent but as a President elected either on 
the Democratic ticket or on the Repub- 
lican ticket. However, to me—and I know 
my colleagues all have the same state of 
mind—once a man assumes the office in 
the White House, he is the President of 
the United States. 

And, I think it is well that we honor 
the memory of the Presidents of our 
country. Perhaps, in the near future, 
some other memorial might come before 
the House in connection with some other 
one of our outstanding Presidents. And, 
if I am here, I will be supporting it and 
I know other Members if they are here 
will be supporting it. 

The need for this is one that we all 
recognize. The justification is clear, and 
Iam sure the great majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House recognize it. As I said, 
the pleasing thing to note is the bi- 
partisan support in connection with the 
bill now pending before the House, bi- 
partisan support evidenced by former 
President Lyndon B. Johnson and now 
by President Richard Nixon. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I urge the passage 
of the bill. It will be a fitting memorial 
for all time to the memory of one whom 
we knew, one who took the journey of 
life with us and whose life was unfor- 
tunately terminated in the performance 
of his duties. It is fitting for a memorial 
to all Presidents, but it is particularly 
fitting for one whose life was taken un- 
der the tragic circumstances as we all 
know the life of John Kennedy was 
taken. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the distinguished Speaker 
yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am happy to 
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yield to the distinguished minority 
leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I want to say 
to the distinguished Speaker and to the 
Members that I intend to vote for this 
legislation, as I have in the past. I do 
not want my comments of a few minutes 
ago to be misunderstood. I still believe 
that there is a liability on the part of 
the Architect and others. On the other 
hand, I do agree with the need and the 
necessity for this legislation and I intend 
to support it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not think 
there is any justification for anyone mis- 
understanding the comments made a few 
minutes ago by the distinguished minor- 
ity leader. His comment was construc- 
tive and, certainly, everyone drew the in- 
ference that the gentleman from Mich- 
igan supports the bill now pending be- 
fore the House and the statement which 
he has just made, removes any doubt in 
that respect. 

So. Mr. Chairman, here we have a bill 
to the memory of a late President whose 
life was unfortunately taken under tragic 
circumstances with his life still ahead of 
him. A memorial to exist for all time is 
a part of the national history of our 
country. I repeat that I am greatly 
pleased that the message will go out over 
the country that this bill is supported in 
a bipartisan manner and could very well 
relate to any one of our Presidents. 

Mr. GRAY. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts for his 
very kind remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of 
the time on this side to a most valued 
member of the Committee on Public 
Works and a most valued member of the 
Board of the Cultural Center, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. WRIGHT). 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, all of 
us, even with the very best of intentions, 
are subject at times to error. On occasion 
we make miscalculations despite our best 
efforts. This has happened with respect 
to the cost of this Center as it has 
similarly happened with respect to most 
construction costs throughout the United 
States. 

Earlier, in the debate on the rule, 
several gentlemen on the other side of 
the aisle pointed out that at one time 
we had believed that this might be con- 
structed wholly from public subscrip- 
tions without any Federal funds. Then 
in 1963 and in 1964 the Congress decided 
to expand the Center, to make it our 
memorial to the late President Kennedy, 
and to match privately subscribed funds 
dollar for dollar with Federal funds. We 
believed at that time honestly that the 
Center thus could be completed for $15.5 
million of Federal contribution. We were 
in error. 

It should not be necessary to remind 
my colleagues that all of us are subject 
to error. The distinguished Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare only last 
week was reminded in the newspapers 
that he on one occasion had said that, if 
a certain man were not appointed to a 
certain post, he would resign. Nobody 
wants to hold the Secretary to that. It 
was an honest error, an honest miscal- 
culation of what might happen. 

The distinguished President of the 
United States, Mr. Nixon, in the course 
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of the campaign last November said that 
he did not believe it would be necessary 
to extend the surtax. I credit him with 
an honest analysis of the situation, and 
an honest miscalculation, and I credit 
him with the honesty and the frankness 
and the courage to come back to us and 
to say that he had been mistaken, and 
to ask us to give him an extension of 
the surtax. 

As one Member on this side, I thought 
this was a responsible thing to do, and I 
voted for it. 

Now we are asking the Members to do 
what is a responsible thing to do. The 
Congress made a commitment that we 
would provide one-half Federal funds. 
We would match dollar for dollar what 
was raised from the private sector. The 
private sector has raised $24 million, 
$8 million more than the Congress has 
appropriated. So to appropriate this $7.5 
million that this bill requests would in 
one sense be simply a fulfillment of the 
promise that we made in 1964. 

Just how much is $7.5 million, really? 
As the gentleman from New York pointed 
out, it is a little less than 4 cents per 
citizen. Now, you cannot get very much 
mileage or much satisfaction out of 
beating your breast and saying that we 
have had a great big economy vote when 
you boast that you voted against that. 

Talking about the question of values, 
I believe it is important to know not only 
the cost of something, but also the value 
of something. The Nation spends $4 bil- 
lion every year on dog food. During the 
time that we have been trying to raise 
the money to complete this Center, our 
country has expended some $500 billion 
on the implements of terror and destruc- 
tion. We have done that because we be- 
lieved it necessary to defend the values 
and the standards of the United States. 

But now, if it is worthwhile to expend 
$500 billion during this period to defend 
in a military way the freedom and the 
standards of the United States, is it not 
worth raising $7.5 million, or 4 cents 
apiece, to build something that stands 
for the best in American life; something 
that facilitates and permits free expres- 
sion for which we have always stood as a 
Nation; something that epitomizes and 
symbolizes the cultural and spiritual 
standards of our country? 

The question really is: Do we want to 
appropriate $7.5 million that is necessary 
to complete this structure, and have it 
as something of which the Congress and 
the Nation can be proud? Do we want 
this, or do we want an uncompleted 
structure, standing half done as a monu- 
ment to congressional indifference? 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in enthusiastic support of H.R. 11249, 
which authorizes additional funds for the 
completion of the John F. Kennedy Cen- 
ter. I heartily support the report of the 
Committee on Public Works and I fer- 
vently hope the House acts favorably on 
it. 

A center for the arts is a particularly 
appropriate memorial for the late Presi- 
dent. The Congress recognized this when, 
in 1964, it changed the National Cutural 
Center to the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts. It is significant 
to note that this Center is the only me- 
morial in the Nation’s Capital to Presi- 
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dent Kennedy. And today it stands only 
partially completed, in dire need of an 
additional $20 million so that it can be 
completed. 

As well as serving as a tribute to an 
American President whose interest in 
and concern for art were well known, the 
Center will also provide badly needed 
professional symphony and opera facili- 
ties for the entire Washington area. That 
these are needed in the Nation’s Capital 
is obvious; that a great world city should 
be without them is unthinkable. 

Yet the Center stands only partially 
completed today. Unfortunately, adverse 
conditions have increased its cost far 
beyond what we authorized in 1964. So 
our choice at this time is a very practical 
one. We may either authorize more 
money for the Center, or we may fail to 
do so and see it remain as it is, a half- 
covered skeleton. 

This is, of course, a Hobson’s choice, 
and our only alternative is to approve 
this bill. The committee estimates that 
if we fail to do so it would increase the 
cost of completion at the rate of 12 per- 
cent a year. But I heartily endorse Chair- 
man FAtton’s statement that his com- 
mittee will consider no further monetary 
aid for this Center. We cannot go on for- 
ever spending the taxpayer’s money only 
to be told when one authorization is 
exhausted that another is needed. 

So I believe this bill is necessary to 
insure the completion of this vital Center 
for the performing arts. With this sup- 
plemental appropriation we can build 
a cultural edifice unrivaled in the world, 
and a living memorial that John F. Ken- 
nedy would have appreciated. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
11249 is legislation which has my full 
and complete support. I recall in 1964 
when we passed the initial legislation 
dedicating the National Cultural Cen- 
ter to the memory of the late President 
John F, Kennedy and renamed it the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts we determined this would 
be the sole memorial to the President in 
Washington and would carry out one 
of the basic interests in his life to pro- 
vide the proper cultural center for the 
performing arts in the Nation’s Capital. 
During the period of 1964 to the present 
the Kennedy Center along with every 
other type of construction in the United 
States has run into unforeseen difficul- 
ties due to a number of reasons which are 
fully and carefully discussed in the re- 
port and are basically because of the 
escalation in the cost of construction 
throughout the country. For this reason 
this bill is before us today to increase the 
authorization for the construction of 
the Kennedy Center by some $12.5 mil- 
lion Federal funding. The sum of $7.5 
million of basic construction will be 
matched by private money and there is 
an additional $5 million increase for 
the bonding authority contained in the 
original legislation to construct the 
underground garage and its facilities. 

I submit that this is a reasonable in- 
crease when we consider all the facts in- 
volved between 1964 and 1969. I submit 
we have an obligation today to fulfill 
our basic commitment this Congress 
made in 1964. I submit there is a need 
not only for a cultural center in the Na- 
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tion’s Capital but a proper memorial to 
our late President John F. Kennedy and 
that this legislation which will complete 
the construction of the Center will carry 
out that basic problem. 

For this reason I urge support and 
passage of this legislation. 

Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Chairman, at a 
time when we are considering our re- 
sponsibilities to the arts, I would call to 
the attention of the House a Christian 
Science Monitor story on how the West 
German Government provides leadership 
in this field. 

In one season alone, its theaters re- 
ceived public subsidies equaling $95 mil- 
lion and American operatic artists must 
go to Germany to find audiences for 
their talent. I urge passage of this bill 
and include the article in connection 
with these remarks: 

Bic Sussipres, BOLD DESIGN, RICH OPERA 

(By Ann M. Ellis) 


Bonn.—A West German parliamentary 
deputy stood up recently in the Bundestag 
and asked indignantly why German opera 
houses hired so many foreign singers. 

The answer, though the deputy may not 
have realized it, was all to the credit of West 
Germany’s flourishing musical life. 

So many opera houses dot the cities of 
this land that there are not enough German 
singers to meet the demand. Counting the 
buildings belonging to the states, cities, and 
privately owned theaters—and not including 
touring companies—the number of West Ger- 
man stages which present vocal performances 
totals well over 150. 

Not surprisingly, dozens of young and 
hopeful American singers are attracted to 
Germany to launch their careers. 

“Most Americans coming to sing in a Ger- 
man opera house start out with an ‘Anfänger 
Vertrag’—a ‘beginner's contract,’ ” explained 
Conrad Immel, one of two Texans currently 
singing with the Theater der Stadt in Bonn. 
“This means that although it is a two-year 
contract, the house can fire you, or you can 
decide to leave at the end of one year.” 


SCHOLARSHIP WINNER 


“Fortunately,” he added, “mine was a 
‘Fach Vertag,’ which specified my voice 
range and was a firm commitment for two 
years,” 

Mr. Immel, a baritone, was a scholarship 
winner in the 1966 Metropolitan Opera Na- 
tional Council Auditions, receiving the Mrs. 
Ogden Phipps Award of $2,000. (This was 
the last such audition to be held on the 
stage of the old Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York before it was torn down.) He 
holds a bachelor’s degree in mathematics, 
bachelor of music degree in voice, and master 
of music degree from the University of Texas 
at Austin. He was a Fulbright scholar in 
Vienna 1964-65, studying at the Wiener 
Akademie, 

“Two years generally, I think, is long 
enough to make the cultural adjustment to 
living in Europe, to learn German, and to 
understand the often very different artistic 
procedures and standards here,” Mr. Immel 
continued. “If a singer stays longer than a 
year or two, he has the opportunity to get 
a full grounding—which is what coming to 
Europe is all about.” 

Since joining the Bonn Municipa] Opera 
in August, 1966, Mr. Immel has sung 90 per- 
formances of major roles, including the 
Count in “Marriage of Figaro,” Wolfram in 
“Tannhäuser,” Germont in “La Traviata,” 
Lord Henry Ashton in “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” Dr. Malatesta in “Don Pasquale,” and 
Lord Nottingham in “Roberto Devereux.” 

“This is more than I could possibly have 
hoped for in the same length of time at 
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home,” said the Texan, “Six really good roles 
that I'm delighted to have done.” 

It was not merely a question of having 
learned the roles, Mr. Immel stressed. “The 
great thing is to have had the opportunity to 
sing them on stage. Then, when your big 
chance comes, you are professionally ready.” 

Dr. Richard Ménnig, who after World War 
II became head of West Germany’s far-flung 
Inter Nationes program—created to spread 
German culture abroad—reminisced about 
the first exchange which he helped arrange 
in the late 1920’s, between the Juilliard 
School of Music in New York City and the 
Berlin Academy. The fellowship grants were 
for $1,000 and were awarded to Charles Kull- 
man and Susanne Fisher. 

Within his first four weeks at the academy, 
Kullman had a rare opportunity. He was 
chosen at the last moment to replace the 
regular singer in the role of Pinkerton in 
“Madama Butterfly” at the Berlin State 
Opera. His success was immediately ac- 
claimed in the press. He became a member 
of the State Opera Company in Berlin and 
later sang in Vienna, at La Scala, and the 
Metropolitan. 

Susanne Fisher’s rise was not so meteoric. 
But she, too, became a member of the State 
Opera in Berlin and went on to further 
success. 

Widespread operatic activity explains the 
lively demand for singers, and public sub- 
sidies explain why West Germany can sup- 
port so many opera houses. In one season 
alone its theaters receive grants from public 
funds amounting to 380 million deutsche 
marks ($95 million). 

In “Meet Germany,” published by the 
Atlantik-Briicke press of Hamburg, the mat- 
ter of subsidy is put most graphically. 


EVERY SEAT FILLED 


“Traditionally the theater and opera [in 
Germany] are not private enterprises,” wrote 
Hans Schwab-Felisch, “but are subsidized 
by the federal states or the cities. In this 
way an imaginary 10-mark bill [$2.50] lies 
evening for evening on every theater seat. 
The sum varies but on the average works out 
at this rate. The entrance fee paid by the 
audience, either at the box-office or by sub- 
scription, is therefore no real fee.” 

Rising from the ruins of World War II, 
West Germany had a unique opportunity to 
experiment with new material and design 
concepts in theater construction, 

A leading example is the new Bonn 
Municipal Opera House, built in 1966 on the 
west bank of the Rhine. Architects Klaus 
Gessler and Wilfried Beck-Erlang took into 
consideration fresh theories of acoustics, de- 
veloped in part by Dr. Fritz Winckel, profes- 
sor of acoustics at Berlin Technical Univer- 
sity. 

Disappointment with the first halls built 
in the postwar years, explained Dr. Winckel, 
“led to study of acoustical conditions pre- 
vailing in famous buildings of past epochs.” 
This study proved that concert halls of the 
period 1869-88 possesed the best acoustic 
properties. 

These buildings were of the neoclassic 
style, including elements such as pillars, 
caryatids, caisson ceiling, and plaster mold- 
ings, which gave a diffusing effect to sound. 

“On the average these halls possessed 
the resonance time of two seconds,” wrote 
Dr. Winckel, “which is nowadays regarded 
as the optimum for a symphony concert. 
The architectural style of the postwar pe- 
riod has subjected itself increasingly to the 
principles of acoustics.” 

Construction elements included box seats 
which resemble drawers pulled out of a 
chest, asymmetrically shaped ground plans, 
and the maximum breaking up of walls 
which reflect sound. 

“The most interesting ceiling,” declared 
Dr. Winckel, “is the kind which is drawn 
down a little toward the stage in order to 
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attain an energetically advantageous direc- 
tion of sound,” 

Ample use of wood paneling in postwar 
German opera houses reflects the convic- 
tion of musicians that wood lends warmth 
to music. Wood paneling, according to ex- 
perts, suppresses the deep notes, allowing 
the sound to become clearer and lighter. 

PUBLIC RESPONSE SECONDARY 

Generous tax subsidies give enviable free- 
dom to Ottowerner Meyer, head stage de- 
signer at Bonn, who plans the sets and cos- 
tumes for most of the pieces—opera, ballet, 
and drama—played in the municipal theater. 

Audience reaction is not the first concern 
of Mr. Meyer, who also designs sets for 
Essen, Vienna, Munich, Zurich, and Flor- 
ence. “Public reception,” he declared, “is 
secondary to the artistic worth of the pro- 
duction.” 

First he reads the piece and discusses it 
with the director and conductor. Then Mr. 
Meyer researches the historical background 
of the opera or play and translates this im- 
pressionistically into modern images. 

Demonstrably the Bonn operagoer likes 
what his tax money buys. More than 90 
percent of all seats in the Theater der Stadt 
Bonn are filled by season subscriptions. The 
performing artists, whether from Germany 
or abroad, are therefore assured of continu- 
ously full houses and the steady demand for 
their services generated by this lively oper- 
atic environment, 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman while I 
join in support of H.R. 11249 for an ad- 
ditional $12,500,000 in direct appropria- 
tions and borrowing authority for the 
completion of the John F. Kennedy Cen- 
ter, I am not at all satisfied with the way 
construction of this project has been 
handled. 

It is apparent that carelessness and a 
lack of foresight in the planning and the 
construction of the Center have escalated 
the cost and resulted in a large measure 
of waste. It appears that the architect, 
right from the outset, miscalculated the 
cost. 

We have experienced a $2.7 million es- 
timating error in the amounts of the 
structural steel and a $1.2 million in- 
crease in the cost factor for change or- 
ders. In addition, there has been the 
inclusion of gifts worth over $2 million 
in the private contribution account, add- 
ing to the total cost that Congress is now 
required to meet. 

In view of some of the disturbing cir- 
cumstances, I strongly recommend that 
the Committee on Public Works present 
all relevant information to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for possible recovery pro- 
ceedings. I believe a conclusive determi- 
nation should be made as to whether any 
moneys are recoverable from the parties 
who have been responsible for the errors 
and miscalculations that are largely re- 
sponsible for the increased cost of this 
project. 

The waste of taxpayers’ money is al- 
ways a matter of deep concern. But what 
is the alternative in this instance? I do 
not believe that the rejection of this bill 
is the answer to the problem. The over- 
all construction of the Kennedy Center 
is more than 50 percent complete. The 
present structure cannot be allowed to 
grace the banks of the Potomac in its 
unfinished state. 

To allow construction to remain stag- 
nant would be to perpetuate a mistake, 
destroy the public’s faith in our recogni- 
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tion of the need for the performing arts 
in our Nation’s Capital and tarnish a 
well-deserved memorial for the late 
John F. Kennedy. 

The private sector and nations of the 
free world have made generous contri- 
butions to the Kennedy Center. It must 
be completed if we are to uphold the 
intent and dignity of its purpose. Any- 
thing other than that, would be dis- 
graceful. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to express my strong support for this 
legislation to increase the Government’s 
contribution toward construction of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts. The bill seeks a $7.5-mil- 
lion increase, raising the Government's 
share of construction costs from $15.5 
to $23 million. The need for this in- 
crease—admittedly, a dramatic one—is 
clear and pressing. 

The Center, this Nation’s principal 
memorial to the late President Kennedy, 
cannot be completed without the sup- 
plemental spending authority sought in 
the bill now before us. Delay in this 
project—completing only a part of the 
Center, for example, and putting off the 
rest until later—would be an affront to 
the memory of President Kennedy and 
would deny the Center’s facilities to the 
hundreds of thousands of Americans 
who are expected to take advantage of 
them. Still another reason—this one 
more practical in nature—can be cited 
against delay. Construction costs are 
skyrocketing, moving upward at a rate of 
about 12 percent a year. Expert wit- 
nesses have informed the Committee on 
Public Works that a significant lag in 
construction of the Center would cause a 
startling $10 million increase in its cost. 

The reasons for the present increase 
in the Center’s cost are legion. Between 
January 1964, when the Congress ac- 
cepted an estimate of $46.4 million, and 
January 1969, the cost of building con- 
struction soared by almost 30 percent. 
Indeed, up to $14 million of the $15.8 
million increase in the Center’s cost can 
be charged to this inflationary trend. 
Another reason is the careful control of 
the timing of subcontract awards to 
avoid overcommitment of funds. Still 
another is underestimation of the cost 
of structural steel and concrete form 
work. Other reasons—wholly unpredict- 
able ones—can be cited. A longshore- 
men’s strike, for example, delayed ship- 
ments of marble from Italy. 

The Kennedy Center—meant as a trib- 
ute to the late President as a major 
new contribution to the cultural life of 
the country he loved—cannot be finished 
unless we pass this legislation. 

Again, I urge its passage. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I most 
earnestly hope the House will very 
quickly and overwhelmingly approve 
this bill before us, H.R. 11249, designed 
to insure the completion of the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts, which is still under construction 
here. 

As the membership recalls, this proj- 
ect was approved on a dollar-for-dollar 
matching basis. Up to the present time 
over $24 million have been contributed 
to its construction from private contri- 
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butions, which is approximately $8 mil- 
lion more than the Congress has so far 
appropriated. 

The very able chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Buildings and Grounds 
and other distinguished members of the 
House Public Works Committee have 
very clearly explained that additional 
funds are required because the estimates 
were made 11 years ago and most of the 
increased costs are due to inflation and 
the fact that construction contracts 
could not be all awarded at the same 
time, because of the uncertainty of the 
amount of funds that would be privately 
donated. 

We are today assured that all the cost 
figures have been projected, and that no 
more appropriations will be requested 
from the Congress. If any additional 
funds are required, they must, in the 
future, be solely solicited from private 
sources. 

Mr. Chairman, the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts is 50 per- 
cent completed. Independent authorities 
have. testified that if any construction 
delay is experienced now, it will substan- 
tially increase actual completion costs in 
the future, to the approximate extent of 
$10 million. 

Mr. Chairman, back in September of 
1958, President Eisenhower signed into 
law the measure authorizing the con- 
struction of a national cultural center in 
this Nation’s Capital. As you know, the 
sudden and tragic death of President 
Kennedy moved the Congress to recon- 
sider the status of the Center and ap- 
prove it as the principal memorial to 
President Kennedy. The project is un- 
doubtedly in the great national interest 
and it will be a permanent inspiration 
for all Americans and for visitors from 
every part of the globe to perseveringly 
strive to improve the quality of life for 
all mankind. For this reason and in this 
spirit, I urge the House to resoundingly 
adopt this measure. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of H.R. 11249, a bill to 
amend the John F. Kennedy Center Act 
to authorize additional funds for such 
Center. 

The Kennedy Center is more than a 
living memorial to the late President; it 
is a tangible symbol that the American 
people and their Government recognize 
that things of the spirit are as important 
to the future of mankind as material im- 
provements and technological advances. 
It constitutes further recognition of the 
arts at the national level. 

The fact is that this Nation is not do- 
ing enough for the arts, for the music, 
dance, theater, visual and spoken arts 
that invigorate us as a people and sus- 
tain men as individuals, and that will 
give identity to our time in the history 
of mankind. 

I wish that it had been possible to 
complete the Kennedy Center at its orig- 
inal cost but construction estimates 
of 11 years ago unfortunately bear little 
resemblance to today’s costs. Over $24 
million in private contributions have 
been collected for the Center’s construc- 
tion. We must complete this building and 
without more expensive delay. 

We are all concerned about trimming 
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unnecessary Federal spending—but I 
consider the $124 million in this bill 
necessary—and would respectfully sug- 
gest to those who are not disposed to that 
point of view that a review of the budgets 
of some of the other departments of this 
Government would reveal sums well in 
excess of that amount in appropriations 
and loan authority that could be elimi- 
nated without danger to our country or 
its important programs. 

I urge bipartisan support of this bill. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to add my support for H.R. 11249, 
authorizing appropriation for the John 
F. Kennedy Memorial Center an addi- 
tional $7.5 million, to be matched by an 
equal sum of non-Government contri- 
butions, and increasing the Center’s 
bonding authority by $5 million. 

The increase in costs for this fitting 
memorial to our late President is another 
of the unfortunate results of the in- 
flationary spiral we have met since esti- 
mates first were submitted to the Con- 
gress on construction costs. 

There is little disagreement on the 
need for the Center nor on the contribu- 
tion which it will make to the cultural 
well-being of our Nation’s Capital. It is 
most unfortunate that its costs have 
increased. But it is as urgent today that 
we persevere in its development as it was 
when we first authorized the Center. I 
strongly urge approval of the needed 
extra funds. 

Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include an editorial from 
the Evening Star of May 31, 1969, at this 
point in the RECORD: 

CULTURE CosTS 

There was no reason for anyone to suppose 
that the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts would be more immune than 
any other structure to the severe impact of 
rising construction costs. Accordingly, there 
is no occasion for surprise that the cultural 
center's trustees have returned to Congress 
for further financial help to complete this 
half-finished edifice on the Potomac. 

At a House subcommittee hearing this 
week, the GSA’s public buildings commis- 
sioner listed a variety of factors responsible 
for an increase of about $20 million above the 
original cost estimates. And the subcommit- 
tee members quite rightly demanded the full 
details, for it is certain that they, in turn, 
will be called upon by other members of the 
House for a complete explanation. 

But it will not be difficult to demonstrate 
that the great bulk of the $20-million escala- 
tion in the cost estimates made five years 
ago is attributable to the inflationary spiral 
which has struck all elements of the con- 
struction industry. 

The new legislation seeks a $7.5 million ad- 
dition in the federal contribution to the cen- 
ter, plus $5 million more in loans—the $7.5 
million to be matched by increased funds 
raised from private sources. Congress should 
approve the requests, of course, for the same 
fundamental reason that it supported the 
project in the first place: The cultural center 
is needed in the Nation's Capital to serve 
legitimate national purposes. 

Next week, a similar national facility is 
scheduled to open in Ottawa, which is being 
fully financed, incidentally, by the Canadian 
government. By coincidence, the cost of the 
Ottawa center also has increased by about 
$20 million during the course of its construc- 
tion. It seems unlikely, at best, that Wash- 
ington’s center can be ready for use before 
1971. To extend that date any further, for 
reasons that are avoidable, would serve to 
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make the ultimate price tag even higher— 
and make no sense at all. 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, my vote to 
recommit the bill requesting additional 
funds for the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts should not be in- 
terpreted as opposition to the arts, to the 
Center, or to a memorial to President 
Kennedy. I have long supported educa- 
tional and cultural programs. It should be 
remembered that I was the primary spon- 
sor of the bill to create the National 
Foundation of the Arts and Humanities. 

I do not oppose the Kennedy Center. To 
the contrary, I am strongly in favor of 
it. However, I am greatly concerned about 
the inefficiency which has surrounded 
the construction of the Center. The cost 
of the project has greatly exceeded its 
cost estimates and its available funds. 
This increase in costs is greatly due to 
poor estimates of building costs and in a 
failure to consider rising costs of con- 
struction. Improper timing of subcon- 
tracting has resulted in additional costs. 
Failure to consider the Center’s near- 
ness to National Airport has also added 
to the Center’s costs. Many of these mis- 
takes could, and should, have been 
avoided. 

These inefficiencies are not unique to 
the John F. Kennedy Center; rather, 
they permeate innumerable federally 
funded projects. To interpret my vote 
properly, one should view it as a protest 
of the habit we have of rewarding in- 
efficiency, and not as a protest of either 
the concept of a center for the arts or the 
creation of such a center. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time having ex- 
pired, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 11249 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 8 of the John F. Kennedy Center Act 
(Public Laws 85-874, 88-260) is amended by 
striking out “$15,500,000” and inserting in 
Heu thereof “$23,000,000”. 

(b) Section 9 of the John F. Kennedy Cen- 
ter Act is amended by striking out “$15,- 
400,000” each of the two places it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof in each such 
place “$20,400,000”. 


Mr. GRAY (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the bill be dispensed 
with, and that it be printed in the Rec- 
orp and open to amendment at any 
point, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to as- 
certain from some Member if the $5 mil- 
lion provided in this bill is not an obli- 
gation upon the taxpayers of this coun- 
try? We have heard almost nothing from 
the sponsors about the $5 million that 
will be authorized along with the $7.5 
million. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I would be 
delighted to answer the question posed 
by the distinguished Member from Iowa. 
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The $5 million is in the same category 
as the $15.4 million, which is to complete 
the parking facility. The board of trust- 
ees will set rates sufficient to amortize 
the cost of all the $5 million to which 
the gentleman refers, and it will be re- 
paid to the Treasury. 

Mr. GROSS. It is the mere hope of the 
gentleman that they will get that kind 
of revenue from the parking facility. I 
believe it was my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. SCHERLE) who said 
earlier that the cost of the 1,600 park- 
ing spaces will be some $12,700 each. 
When does the gentleman think that 
$20,400,000 will be amortized, and the 
taxpayers get their money back, if ever? 

Mr. GRAY. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield further to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GRAY. I am sure the gentleman 
has been here longer than I have been, 
but just since my arrival on the scene 
I have seen a 300 percent growth rate in 
Washington. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman means a 
300 percent growth in crime? 

Mr. GRAY. In the Washington, D.C., 
area the population has climbed by 300 
percent in 15 years, and the tourism 
population has grown from— 

Mr. GROSS. I suspect that the take 
from the Federal Government to support 
the city of Washington has increased by 
about that much over the years. 

Mr. GRAY. Will the gentleman yield, 
because I want to make my point. 

Mr. GROSS. Do not take all of my 5 
minutes, if you do not mind, because I 
have another question or two that I 
would like to ask. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
answer the question of the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa. 

During this 15-year period, we have 
had a shortage of over 20,000 parking 
spaces in the District of Columbia. But I 
am sure that this garage that will ac- 
commodate less than 2,500 cars, will be 
used, if not by people going to the Center, 
certainly would provide parking facilities 
for the different private and Government 
agencies in the area, so I am sure they 
will get enough money refunded to 
amortize the bonds. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure the tourists— 
your constituents and mine, that you 
talked about so much a little while ago, 
are not going to park down there in 
Foggy Bottom at the rate of $2.50 or $3 
per day and walk from there to the 
Capitol or the Smithsonian Institution. 
Or are the spaces going to be occupied 
by the crowd down at the State Depart- 
ment who have that kind of money to 
spend on parking? 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GRAY. The parking fees will be 
commensurate and not cheaper than 
those charged at public parking garages 
in Washington, and all of them are filled, 
if the gentleman has tried to.get into 
any of them. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the gentleman’s 
assurances are better than the assur- 
ances and promises we have been get- 
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ting all through the years as to what 
the Federal Government would be called 
on to spend on this white ele- 
phant. Apparently, we are now spending 
or will be if this bill is passed, 50 per- 
cent or more of the $66 million cost of 
the thing—and which was not going to 
cost the taxpayers 1 red cent accord- 
ing to members on the Committee on 
Public Works and other Members of the 
House. 

Let me ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion. Is Mrs. Aristotle Onassis a member 
of the board of trustees? 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GRAY. She is one of the honorary 
chairmen. We have Mrs. Eisenhower and 
Mrs. Nixon and Mrs. Onassis and Mrs. 
Johnson. They all are honorary chair- 
men. But she is not of the actual oper- 
ating board of the Center. 

Mr. GROSS. Would Aristotle miss 
$124% million? Would he miss this 
money—or would the combination of 
Mrs. Onassis and Aristotle miss $12%4 
million for this, one of the so-called love- 
liest buildings in the world? 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GRAY. I understand he broke his 
arm falling off his wallet. 

But the point is, I will say to my friend, 
this is not being built for the Kennedys. 
This is being built for the American peo- 
ple. That is the part I tried to point out 
during the debate and we got off the 
target here. Mr. Eisenhower first con- 
ceived of this. This is not something that 
was conceived by the Democratic Party. 
Mr. Eisenhower conceived of this Center 
in 1958 and it is for the American people 
and it fills a great void and a great need. 
I really think it is a little unfair to say 
that the Kennedy family or anyone else 
ought to subsidize the Center. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not think President 
Eisenhower ever conceived that the Fed- 
eral Government was going to pay for 
this monstrosity down there on pollution 
ridden Potomac River. 

I am surprised, really I am surprised 
that Onassis cannot spend a little of his 
money on this thing and relieve the tax- 
payers of this country. Incidentally, I 
never heard so many regrets and sorrow 
in connection with bringing a bill to the 
floor of the House. 

I had a letter this morning from the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Gray) ex- 
pressing regret that he had to bring this 
bill to the floor of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

(Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GROSS, I have never heard so 
many regrets on the part of the gentle- 
man, sorrow that he has to inflict this 
punishment on the Members of the 
House, and through them the taxpayers 
of this country. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr, GRAY. We are regretful to bring 
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this bill out, but we have no alternative. 
If we do not pass this legislation, we will 
have a half-completed monstrosity in- 
stead of a beautiful facility. 

Mr. GROSS. What about the chairman 
of the board of trustees who said that if 
he could not raise the necessary money 
from philanthropic sources around the 
country, he would resign? Is the gentle- 
man from Illinois a member of the board 
of trustees? 

Mr. GRAY. No, Iam not. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN) is. I would 
like to ask him if anybody has asked 
the chairman for his resignation? 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. Let me point out that that 
statement was made during the interim 
period between 1958, when the Cultural 
Center Act was passed, and the passage 
of the John F. Kennedy Center Act in 
1964. The size, the scope of the project, 
the cost of the project, and many things 
have changed since Mr. Stevens made 
that statement. 

Mr. GROSS. You bet your life, a lot of 
other things have changed. We have run 
up a $365 billion debt. They tell us that 
hunger is rampant in the land, that in- 
fiation and the cost of living is sky- 
rocketing. Yes, a lot of things have 
changed. But you have no compunction 
whatever about coming in here today and 
asking the taxpayers of this country to 
foot a bill of $12.5 million more for a 
total of $33 million for this white 
elephant. 

Why do you not leave the taxpayers of 
the Nation alone in deals of this kind? 
That was your promise. If the interested 
parties cannot raise the money, let it sit 
there half finished. 

What would be wrong with that? Then 
you would be carrying out your promise 
to the American people: that it would 
not cost them 1 red cent. I do not care 
how thick or thin you slice it that is the 
basis on which this boondoggle got 
started. That was the foot in the door, the 
camel’s nose under the tent. You did not 
live up to your promises. 

I am sure you regret coming in here 
today to ask the taxpayers to put up 
another $12.5 million; $12.5 million may 
not mean much to the taxpayers of Fort 
Worth, Tex., or Cairo, Ill, or Perry 
County, Il. I do not know. But $12.5 
million is a pretty good piece of change 
where I come from. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, we have 
heard quite a bit about so-called white 
elephants and inferences about the 
Rayburn Building and Griffith Stadium 
excessive costs, but I would like to put 
this in a little different context. 

Mr. Chairman, in recent weeks we have 
witnessed repeated attacks on defense 
spending, and a veritable chorus of 
voices has been raised in repetition of 
the late President Eisenhower’s warning 
about the “conjunction of an immense 
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Military Establishment and a large arms 
industry” in America—what General Ike 
called the military-industrial complex. 
Of course, this sentence or two in Ike’s 
farewell address was only a small part 
of his message and I feel many have dis- 
torted the real thrust of President Eisen- 
hower’s farewell message; namely, that 
America must be prepared against those 
nations that would detroy its freedom. 

During all of this time that we have 
been hearing about gigantic cost ‘“‘over- 
runs” and deliberate underestimating of 
new weapons projects, a new and insidi- 
ous complex has been operating in our 
midst with no word of warning or appre- 
hension utttered by a single soul in this 
country. It would appear that only cost 
overruns in the Pentagon on new so- 
phisticated weapons systems for the 
defense of the Nation were suspect. On 
the other hand, routine architectural 
and construction projects go scot-free. 

Only today have we Members of the 
House who are not members of the Pub- 
lic Works Committee learned of the dan- 
gerous new “cultural-industrial com- 
plex,” which has been hard at work slip- 
ing extremely costly projects through 
Congress. 

The stock-in-trade of the cultural- 
industrial complex is first to win congres- 
sional authorization by asserting a proj- 
ect will be privately financed, then to 
obtain public funds by pledging private 
funds on a matching basis, and finally 
to extract more taxpayer moneys by 
pleading escalation of costs due to in- 
flation and other reasons. 

Today I congratulate the Committee 
on Public Works for unmercifully laying 
bare the maneuverings of the cultural- 
industrial complex as regards the Na- 
tional Cultural Center, first authorized 
in September 1958 when Dwight D. 
Eisenhower was in the White House, as 
has been stated, and subsequently re- 
named the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts in memory of the 
late President Kennedy. 

The Committee on Public Works to- 
day is asking the House to increase the 
authority for direct appropriations for 
the National Cultural Center from $15.5 
million to $23 million—an increase of 
nearly 50 percent. That, incidentally, is 
an increase which compares favorably— 
or unfavorably, depending on your point 
of view—with the military cost overruns 
we have been hearing so much about 
lately. Perhaps the cultural-industrial 
complex simply hates to see the mili- 
tary-industrial complex grab all the 
gravy. Anyway, we all know that if you 
are No. 2 you “try harder!” 

We hear repeated criticism of the De- 
fense Department because some con- 
tracts are not awarded on the basis of 
competitive bidding. We hear charges of 
sloppy and wasteful procurement and 
oversight. 

What about the Kennedy Center? This 
project is being built on a cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract. 

Zeroing in on the horrendous increase 
in the cost of the Kennedy Center, Pub- 
lic Works Committee sleuths fail to 
blame the cultural-industrial complex. 

They say some of the increase is due 
to “error on the part of the General Serv- 
ices Administration and on the part of 
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the architect,” some to project changes, 
some due to strikes and “other acts be- 
yond anyone’s control”—I presume that 
would be acts of God—and some due to 
“the meteoric rise in construction costs.” 

Well, what has brought all these 
about? 

The committee says that the cost rise 
due to inflation is ‘estimated conserva- 
tively” at about $9 million. I do not see 
how anyone can say there is anything 
conservative about this project. 

With apologies to the military-indus- 
trial complex, we note that about $15.8 
million of the cost increase is attributed 
to “underestimating.” Whose fault is 
that? Certainly, as has been well pointed 
out, the architect figures in all this. And 
we will just have to blame the cultural- 
industrial complex, whoever they are. 

I would just like to make one more 
and final point. I shudder to think what 
the escalation in construction costs will 
amount to if the surtax is not extended. 
And yet many of the gentlemen who are 
pleading and “bleeding” for additional 
funds for the Kennedy Center today are 
among those who fought the surtax ex- 
tension a few days ago and thus invited 
an escalation of the inflation which 
plagues not only the Kennedy Center 
project but steals from every wage 
earner in America. 

In case you have not decided from my 
comments, I am against this extension 
as a promised against—further raid on 
the taxpayers. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. I should like to con- 
gratulate the gentleman for performing 
a great service today in pointing out the 
dual standard which is applied to the 
military-industrial complex and the cul- 
tural-industrial complex. 

I should like to also ask the gentle- 
man to speculate with me as to how 
many Members who voted against the 
extension of the surtax just a week ago 
last Monday will be supporting this pro- 
posal today? 

Mr. HALL. I believe the Members of 
the DSG are all culturally inclined by 
both assumption and self-styling, and I 
believe that will answer the gentleman’s 
question. I know of my distinguished col- 
league on the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices delving into research and subsequent 
defense of our needed I-D complex and 
compliment him on his contribution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HALL was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL, I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. The gentleman will 
remember I have been very much inter- 
ested in the cultural center over a pe- 
riod of years. I should like to start out 
by commending the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. THompson) who had 
an original interest in trying to do a job 
for the cultural center. 

This has extended through the years, 
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but I fear that on the House floor I must 
deplore what takes place in the House 
committees, and what takes place in the 
Congress. The project has been developed 
without, really, any analysis by the Con- 
gress as to expenditures, or as to loca- 
tion, and as to what is being done as we 
plan for the future. 

I regretted very much when, 24 hours 
after the assassination, this became an 
appropriation process and it was swung 
into something where one could not vote 
against it because of the fact that a Pres- 
ident dearly beloved by countless millions 
of our people was being used by those 
in the cultural center in order to swing 
appropriations out of the public funds. 

We were promised that it was not go- 
ing to cost more than $45 million, as I 
recall it. Then, the parking was sepa- 
rated from the rest of the building. It 
was originally part and parcel of the 
same operation. We were told that there 
was no problem as far as jet airplane 
noise was concerned. This was all being 
taken care of. It was all understood. You 
will find this all in the record, as well as 
the fact that access was easing and there 
were no problems in connection with it. 
The plea was made by me, among others, 
to take the parking to downtown Wash- 
ington and separate it so that the Center 
could liven up downtown Washington 
and provide parking on a 24-hour basis. 
There it could pay for itself and we 
would not have to have the most expen- 
sive parking in the world built. 

No one said anything today about the 
fact that they would be coming in here 
shortly with a request for $5 million for 
a subway extension if and when we get 
the subway built. Evidently people will 
not be able to take their cars down there 
to park and be able to go anywhere from 
there sensibly. You cannot walk sensibly 
from the place at all. I just feel that we 
have had a plea made by people for years 
who are afraid to acknowledge that they 
have been wrong, and afraid to acknowl- 
edge that these programs have been an- 
nounced and promoted without real sub- 
stantiation of the facts. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. His position is well 
known. I join with him in the fear that 
if we move all of these cars down there, 
the whole shebang will fall into the pol- 
luted Potomac. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat, I am against 
the bill. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the necessary number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take 
this opportunity to remind the Members 
of the House that I intend to offer a 
motion to recommit which will be a 
straight motion to recommit the bill to 
the committee. 

I believe the issue is not one as to 
whether we will honor or dishonor a 
beloved President who was assassinated 
during his term of office. This merely 
clouds the issue. It is not the issue at all. 
The issue is one as to the means by which 
we will finance the Center. I just do not 
buy the idea personally that we have 
only two alternatives in doing this; 
namely, one, to soak the taxpayer for the 
additional millions necessary to complete 
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it, or else to leave the Center unfinished. 
I am confident that we have the talent 
and the ability to be able to finance it 
by other means. I think the committee 
should look into the matter more 
thoroughly. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not had an op- 
portunity to read the record. But I have 
listened to the debate, and I would like 
to have the chairman of the committee 
give us a little more information than 
has been given so far about the efforts 
that have been made to raise these funds 
from subscriptions. I am moved to ask 
this because I read in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for today a statement by a Mem- 
ber of the other body quoting an article 
from the New York Times of July 2, 1969, 
in which it is stated that the committee 
formed to raise funds to build the Lin- 
coln Center for the Performing Arts in 
New York City has raised $184 million 
from individuals, foundations, corpora- 
tions, and government. I will ask my 
friend from New York about this, be- 
cause I am sure he knows something 
about the Lincoln Center for the Per- 
forming Arts. I assume it is a center 
similar to the one we are discussing here 
today. 

I am wondering whether the commit- 
tee accepted the word of someone that a 
real effort was made to raise this money 
or whether the record will show that a 
really serious effort was made and to 
what extent and nature of those efforts. 

I have a lot of difficulty understanding 
how a committee in New York—and I 
do not know from what part of the coun- 
try the committee came—could raise 
$184 million in subscriptions to build the 
Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts 
and yet we cannot raise throughout this 
entire country the necessary remaining 
funds from private sources to complete 
this Center. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, as I indicated when I spoke a few 
moments ago, I spoke as a trustee. I have 
no doubt that more could have been done 
to raise this money from private funds. 
But I might say that as a practical mat- 
ter it is far more difficult to get substan- 
tial funds from a city like Washington 
as it is in New York because there just 
simply is not that money available in 
Washington on a private basis. Granted 
that this is a national effort, but there is 
not the interest in Cleveland or San 
Francisco, for example, to contribute 
substantial funds to a cultural center 
in Washington as there would be to con- 
tribute substantial funds in their home 
cities. 

Mr. JONAS. May I remind the gentle- 
man that it has repeatedly been said 
during the debate that this Center is be- 
ing built for our constituents who come 
to Washington to use, constituents from 
50 States of the Union. We see the sum 
of $184 million raised from 11,474 people 
for the Lincoln Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts, and Congress is being told that 
$7,500,000 cannot be raised likewise for 
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this center. I do not see any reason why 
people in California, North Carolina, 
Texas and in all the other States of the 
Union would not contribute if this matter 
were presented to them in the right 
way. 

What I am trying to do is have the 
record show what effort has been made 
to raise this money in the 50 States of 
the Union. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I would like to say to 
the gentleman from North Carolina that 
a very definite effort has been made on 
the part of some very dedicated people, 
including Mr. Stevens and members of 
his staff, most of whom serve without 
pay, who have gone throughout the 
country and have raised as I earlier men- 
tioned some $24 million which is $8 mil- 
lion more than the Congress has ap- 
propriated for the construction of the 
Center. They do not believe it is going to 
be possible to raise the total amount by 
private funding. They have been working 
at it now for 10 years. They have done a 
good job and they deserve our thanks 
rather than our condemnation. 

Mr. JONAS. Iam not condemning any- 
one. I am asking for information. Is the 
gentleman from Texas telling the com- 
mittee that the record will show that a 
diligent effort has been made over a pe- 
riod of 10 years and it has been impossi- 
ble to raise this money? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am saying to the gen- 
tleman that the sum of $24 million has 
been raised and that is by far more than 
has been appropriated. The original ar- 
rangement was that we would match the 
contributions dollar for dollar, but we 
did not recognize what the total cost 
would be. But during the 26 years that 
the Washington Monument remained 
half completed, sticking like a sword in 
the sky, during all that time efforts were 
being made to extend it and complete it 
and those efforts were unsuccessful until 
the Congress came in finally with the 
needed funds. 

Mr. JONAS. I do not understand how 
11,000 people were willing to put up $184 
million in New York for the Lincoln 
Center and we are now being told that 
it is impossible to raise $7,500,000 addi- 
tional from private sources and that pub- 
lic funds will be required to complete the 
Kennedy Center in the Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, this has been a good de- 
bate and I do not intend to belabor the 
point. However, there are two matters 
that I would like to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues that have not been 
discussed. One of these matters is that 
just last week in Ottawa, Canada, a coun- 
try of 20 million people, they dedicated 
a cultural center almost precisely this 
size and almost precisely the same 
amount of cost. They did this in Canada, 
a country of only 20 million people 
through 100-percent Government appro- 
priations and not a dime of private con- 
tribution. Are we now saying that the 
largest and most powerful nation in the 
world cannot afford an appropriation of 
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$7.5 million to complete a center for over 
200 million people? 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
JouHNnson) was there last week and at- 
tended the dedication, and saw the first 
performance, and said it was a very stir- 
ring feeling, and that the Canadians 
took great pride in the fact that they had 
built this facility and they were going 
to enjoy it. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, I want to point 
out just some of the Members who are 
on the Board of Trustees—just some of 
them—listen to this list, and see if they 
should not be trusted in this matter: 

We have Mr. Allen, the Commissioner 
of Education; the very distinguished 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Mr. Finch; Senator FULBRIGHT, of 
Arkansas; George B. Hartzog, Jr., Di- 
rector of the National Park Service; 
Senator Epwarp M. KENNEDY from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

We have the very distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. WRIGHT), and 
the very distinguished gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN). We 
have Mr. George Meany, the president 
of the AFL-CIO, Dr. L. Quincy Mum- 
ford, Librarian of Congress, S. Dillon 
Ripley, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Roger L. Stevens has devoted 11 years 
without 1 cent of remuneration in rais- 
ing $24 million. If you think it is easy 
to go out and raise $24 million for any 
cause, then try it sometime. 

We have the very distinguished Gen- 
eral Counsel, Mr. Ralph E. Becker, Mrs. 
Richard M. Nixon, Mrs. Lyndon B. John- 
son, and Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, and 
they have worked hard to build this 
structure, and these gentlemen and these 
ladies have come here and said that it 
is a must, if we are to complete this 
center. And for me and for the Subcom- 
mittee of Public Buildings and Culture, 
and the full Committee on Public Works, 
Iam willing to trust the operation of this 
Center in such illustrious hands as I 
have enumerated here. And as far as an 
economy vote is concerned, the General 
Services Administration has testified 
that if we dismiss all of the skilled peo- 
ple who are working on this job, that it 
will cost $10 million more to pick up the 
pieces a year from now, or 2 years or 
3 years from now, plus a 12-percent rise 
in construction costs. 

So you cannot vote “no” and go home 
and say “I saved the taxpayers $7.5 mil- 
lion” because it will cost $10 million plus 
the $7.5 million if we come back with 
subsequent legislation. 

So I urge the House to take pride in 
what the subcommittee is doing here, like 
Canada has done, and vote for this bill. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, it appears to me that 
the gentleman from Illinois fails to make 
the real point, and that is regardless of 
the merits or demerits of what we are 
doing here this afternoon—Members had 
better begin asking themselves the ques- 
tion of where we are going to get the 
money and whether we can have it both 
ways. As I look at the record which I 
hold in my hand, as compared with the 
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vote of last year on the surtax, it would 
appear that many have turned from a re- 
sponsible vote to one of no responsibility, 
yet they are always willing to appropriate 
untold sums but they are never willing 
to face up to the issue of raising the 
taxes to meet expenditures. We should 
realize we must raise the money to cover 
spending, or some time somewhere along 
the line we must learn that we cannot 
have it both ways. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I was home last week, 
and one of my constituents was talking 
to me, and said it was certainly amazing 
how many votes did change on both 
sides of the aisle on the surtax question. 
And the fellow who was talking to me, he 
said he thought it depended on whose 
pig was in the parlor. I think his choice 
of language was most unfortunate, at 
least in one of the cases, and probably 
both. 

But as far as responsibility goes, I 
think we in this body, whether we voted 
for or against the surtax now or last 
year, are seeking honestly to meet our 
responsibilities. I would not question any- 
one on that point. We have a nation that 
is spending, if our information is cor- 
rect, $2.5 billion a month in Vietnam, and 
we are talking about $7.5 million in the 
same breath. 

I wonder how we can do that seri- 
ously, to say we can make the one ex- 
penditure on the one hand, and you 
cannot make the other expenditure on 
behalf of the culture of this country. 

Canada has been mentioned. The 
Christian Science Monitor, which many 
of the Members read, carried an article 
last week stating that the West German 
nation spent $93 million on grand opera, 
and described the people from the United 
States who go over there to find a place 
to perform, and to find an audience, be- 
cause none is available to them at home. 

I certainly hope that we can find our 
way to spare this small amount, per- 
centagewise, in behalf of the culture and 
the arts of this country. 

Let us pass this bill. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. JACOBS. In connection with the 
gentleman’s statement concerning the 
cost of the Vietnam war of $214 billion 
and the per month military contract 
overruns that have been mentioned,they 
are counted, not in the millions or thou- 
sands of dollars, but in thousands of 
times a million dollars. 

I just wonder how many people be- 
lieve perhaps that fine quotation should 
be changed so that it would read: “Bil- 
lions for defense waste, but not 1 cent for 
what we are supposed to be defending.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Younc, Chairman of the Committee 
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of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 11249) to amend the John F., Ken- 
nedy Center Act to authorize additional 
funds for such Center, pursuant to 
House Resolution 447, he reported the 
bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY 
MR. SCHADEBERG 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. I am, Mr. Speak- 
er, in its present form. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SCHADEBERG moves to recommit the 


bill, H.R. 11249, to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that 
a quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 162, nays 217, not voting 53, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 99] 
YEAS—162 


Corbett 
Cowger 
Cunningham 
Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards, Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Alexander 
Andrews, Ala. 
Ashbrook 
Beall, Md. 
Belcher 

Bell, Calif. 
Betts 

Bevill 
Blackburn 
Blanton 

Bray 
Brinkley 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Bush 

Byrnes, Wis. 
Cabell 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey 
Cederberg 


Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 


Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kazen 

King 

Kleppe 


Eshleman 
Fish 


Kuykendall 
Kyl 


Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Lukens 
McClure 
McEwen 


Chappell 
Clancy 
Clawson, Del 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
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McMillan 
Marsh 
Martin 
Meskill 
Michel 
Miller, Ohio 
Mizell 
Montgomery 


Burton, Calif. 
Burton, Utah 
Button 
Byrne, Pa. 
Caffery 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cramer 
Culver 
Daddario 
Daniels, N.J. 
Dawson 
de la Garza 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, La. 
Eilberg 
Evans, Colo, 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Feighan 
Findley 


Foley 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 


Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton, Pa. 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 


Roudebush 
R 


uth 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Shriver 
Skubitz 
Smith, Calif. 


Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Tex, 


NAYS—217 


Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Griffiths 
Grover 

Gude 

Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hanna 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler, W. Va. 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Joelson 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Ala. 
Karth 


Kastenmeier 


McKneally 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 


MacGregor 


Miller, Calif. 
Mills 


Minish 
Mink 


Mize 
Mollohan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 

Moss 
Murphy, Il, 
Natcher 
Nedzi 

Nix 

O'Hara 
Olsen 
O'Neill, Mass. 
Ottinger 
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Utt 

Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Watson 
Weicker 


Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Philbin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Podell 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Ill. 


Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Ronan 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 


Schwengel 
Shipley 

Sikes 

Slack 

Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taft 

Teague, Calif. 
Thompson, Ga. 


Thompson, N.J. 


Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigorito 


Zablocki 


NOT VOTING—53 


Anderson, Ill. 


N. Dak. 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Barrett 


Berry 
Boggs 
Bow 
Brasco 
Brock 
Cahill 
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Carey 

Celler 
Chamberlain 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Delaney 


Derwinski O'’Konski 
Dorn 


Dowdy 
Dulski 


Dwyer 
Evins, Tenn, 
Fascell 
Goldwater 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Heckler, Mass. Morton 
Jarman Mosher 
n Murphy, N.Y. 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 


S: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Dowdy for, with Mrs. Heckler of Mas- 
sachusetts against. 

Mr. Collier for, with Mr. Carey against. 

Mr. Berry for, with Mr. Wolff against. 

Mr. Bow for, with Mr. Delaney against. 

Mr. Goldwater for, with Mr. Brasco against. 

Mr. Lujan for, with Mr. Boggs against. 

Mrs. Reid of Illinois for, with Mr. Celler 
against. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana for, with Mr. Barrett 
against. 

Mr. Baring for, with Mr. Green of Pennsyl- 
vania against. 

Mr. O'Neal of Georgia for, with Mr. Murphy 
of New York against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Monagan with Mr. Anderson of Illinois. 

Mr, Roybal with Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr, Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mailliard. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Andrews 
of North Dakota. 

Mr. Dorn with Mr. Pollock. 

Mr. Dulski with Mr. Morton, 

Mr. Lowenstein with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. Jarman with Mr. McDonald of Michi- 


gan. 
Mr. Fascell with Mr. Minshall. 
Mr. Sisk with Mr. Mosher. 
Mr. Aspinall with Mrs. May. 
Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mrs. Dwyer. 
Mr. Purcell with Mr. Brock. 
Mr. Mann with Mr. Derwinski. 
Mr. Cleveland with Mr. Watkins. 


Mr. SHIPLEY changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. BRAY changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. MATHIAS changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. BURKE of Florida changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 211, nays 162, not voting 59, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 100] 
YEAS—211 


Blatnik Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cramer 
Culver 
Daddario 
Daniels, N.J. 
Dawson 
de la Garza 
Dent 
Diggs 


Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton, Calif, 
Burton, Utah 
Button 
Byrne, Pa. 


Bingham Chisholm 


Edwards, Calif. 


Eilberg 
Esch 
Evans, Colo. 


Fallon 
Farbstein 
Fascell 


Foley 


Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 


William D. 
r 


Friedel 
Fulton, Pa. 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Galifianakis 


Griffiths 
Grover 
Halpern 
Hamilton 


Holifield 
Howard 
Hungate 
Jacobs 
Joelson 


Johnson, Calif. 


Jones, Ala. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kee 


Keith 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Alexander 
Andrews, Ala. 
Ashbrook 
Beall, Md. 
Belcher 

Bell, Calif. 
Betts 

Bevill 
Blackburn 
Blanton 

Bray 
Brinkley 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Bush 

Byrnes, Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 

Carter 

Casey 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clawson, Del 
Collins 


Colmer 
Conable 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cunningham 
Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards, Ala. 


Macdonald, 
Mass. 


MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 


NAYS—162 


Edwards, La. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Fish 

Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foreman 
Fountain 


Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanna 
Harsen, Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hébert 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Kazen 
King 
Kleppe 
Kuykendall 
Kyl 
Lardgrebe 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
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Reid, N.Y. 
Reifel 

Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Robison 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Ronan 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Ruppe 

Ryan 

St Germain 
St. Onge 
Sandman 


Scheuer 
Schwengel 
Shipley 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 


Williams 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablocki 


Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Lukens 
McClure 
McCulloch 


Pollock 
Price, Tex. 


Satterfield 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Shriver 
Skubitz 
Smith, Calif. 
Snyder 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Taylor 
‘Thompson, Ga. 
Utt 
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Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Watson 
Weicker 
Whalley 
Whitehurst 


Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. Zion 
Winn Zwach 


NOT VOTING—59 


Dowdy Moragan 
Dwyer Morton 
Evins, Tenn. Mosher 
Frelinghuysen Murphy, N.Y. 
Goldwater O'Konski 
Green, Oreg. O'Neal, Ga. 
Green, Pa. Podell 
Gude Powell 
Heckler, Mass. Pucinski 
Purcell 


Wold 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 


Anderson, Il. 


Lowenstein 

Lujan 

McDonald, 
Mich. 


Clay 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Delaney 
Derwinski 
Dorn Minshall 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mrs. Heckler of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Dowdy against, 

Mr. Wolff for, with Mr. Collier against. 

Mr. Delaney for, with Mr. Berry against. 

Mr. Brasco for, with Mr. Bow against. 

Mr. Boggs for, with Mr. Goldwater against. 

Mr. Barrett for, with Mr, Lujan against. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania for, with Mrs. 
Reid of Illinois against. 

Mr. Monagan for, with Mr. Long of Louisi- 
ana against. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen for, with Mr. O’Neal of 
Georgia against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Baring against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr, Murphy of New York with Mr. Ander- 
son of Illinois. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. Mor- 
ton. 

Mr. Roybal with Mr, Taft. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Mosher. 

Mr, Kirwan with Mr. Cahill. 

Mrs, Sullivan with Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. Gude. 

Mr. Pucinski with Mr. Andrews of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Sisk with Mrs, May. 

Mr. Chamberlain with Mr, Watkins. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr, Cleveland. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. McDonald of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Dorn with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Carey with Mr, O’Konski. 

Mr. Mann with Mayne. 

Mr. Jarman with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Lowenstein with Mr. Clay. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


TOO MUCH—BUT SO TRUE 


(Mr. MOSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
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ute, to revise and extend his remarks, and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, Art Hoppe of 
San Francisco has been admired for 
years because of his satirical expertise, 
but, as has often been said, many a truth 
is spoken in jest. 

I submit for the benefit of my col- 
leagues one of the most recent columns 
by Mr. Hoppe which appeared in yester- 
day’s Star and is entitled, “Too Much 
Truth in Advertising.” 

Too MUCH TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Scene: The Creativity Department of Jung 
& Rubicon. Brash young Concepts Director 
Claireville Klang is outlining a new advertis- 
ing campaign for the agency’s top executives. 

Klang: Let me say, gentlemen, that this 
is the toughest challenge I’ve ever faced. As 
you know, the surgeon general wants us to 
include a stiff warning in all our cigarette 
advertising. Now if he gets his way with 
Congress. ... 

Jung (testily): We all know the threat, 
Klang. What solutions have you boys in 
Creativity come up with? 

Klang: Just wait till you see this new tele- 
vision commercial, sir, 

(He dims the lights and turns on a pro- 
jector. On the screen, a beautiful young girl, 
glowing with health, smiles seductively at a 
beautiful young man, glowing with health. 
He whips out a package of Balmoral ciga- 
rettes. “Have a Balmoral, my dear,” he says 
seductively, “which may cause death from 
cancer, coronary occlusion, chronic bron- 
chitis, pulmonary emphysema and other 
diseases.”’) 

Klang (brightly): There, 
please the surgeon general. 

Rubicon (frowning blackly): It doesn’t, 
Klang, please me. 

Klang (hastily): I knew it wouldn’t, sir. 
What you want is something more subtle. 
Just wait till you see this. 

(On the screen, a gaunt man ina bathing 
suit, seen in profile, inhales a Balmoral 
luxuriously and then turns to the camera 
to reveal a long scar on his emaciated chest. 
“I'd rather die,” he gasps, “than switch.”) 

Jung (with a shudder): That’s the ugliest 
thing I ever saw. And why the scar? 

Klang: Lung removal, That way, I think 
the warning’s specific enough to get the 
Surgeon general's approval. 

Rubicon (angrily): Well, it sure as hell 
doesn't get mine. He'd rather die than switch, 
would he? 

Klang: You're right as usual, sir. Now what 
if he said instead, “It’s not how long you 
make it, it’s just how long you last.” 

Jung (pounding his fist): Good Lord, 
Klang. This is a $10 million account! You’ve 
got to think positively. 

Klang: I’m glad you said that, sir. Some 
of the boys thought I was overdoing positive 
thinking on this next one, but I said Mr. 
Jung would love it. Just watch. 

(On the screen, a quiet country graveyard 
comes into view. The camera pans slowly over 
row upon row of tombstones. “Come,” says a 
gentle voice, “to Balmoral country. Balmorals 
are for those who are tired of the jangled 
pace of modern living. So light up a Bal- 
moral—for the rest of your life.”’) 

Rubicon: What are you, Klang, some kind 
of nut? 

Klang (desperately): Wait, you haven’t 
seen the one with the guy in a hospital bed 
being cared for by pretty nurses. “If you liked 
chronic bronchitis,” he says happily “you'll 
love coronary occlusion.” And... 

Jung: By God, Klang, get one thing and 
get it straight: 

We can’t sell death and disease to the 
American public. 

Klang (surprised): But why not, sir? After 
all, we’ve been doing it for years. 


that should 
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CONGRESSIONAL CAFETERIA AND 
RESTAURANT WORKERS 


(Mr. . JACOBS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the food 
workers of Capitol Hill applaud the 
Speaker’s sympathy with their cause of 
achieving labor-management justice for 
their wages, retirement and working 
conditions. 

Some of their grievances are so con- 
spicuously meritorious as to require not 
only immediate but retroactive redress. 

While awaiting permanent legislation 
to protect these workers, it would be a 
simple act of justice to direct the Capitol 
Architect immediately and retroactively 
to effectuate redress of the following 
grievances: 

CAPITOL HILL EMPLOYEE’s ASSOCIATION 


This is a statement of the demands of the 
Capitol Hill Employee's Association (Con- 
gressional cafeteria and restaurant workers). 

We demand that: 

1. Wage arrangement that provides a year 
round income comparable to restaurant and 
cafeteria workers in private industry. Wages 
shall be set so that cafeteria workers income 
is not penalized during sessions when Con- 
gress is not in session, 

2. Wage coverage under Federal Consoli- 
dated Wage Scale (Nov., 1968). 

3. All full time employees shall be privi- 
Jeged to making a 40-hour week in five days 
(Monday thru Friday). 

a. All Cafeteria and restaurant workers em- 
ployed on/or before January 1, 1969, shall be 
classified as full time employees. 

b. All full time employees shall be paid 
time-and-one half for all work over forty 
hours—and for all Saturday work. They shall 
be paid double-time for all Sunday work. 

4, Part-time employees shall not be privi- 
leged to work at anytime or in any capacity 
so long as there is any full-time employee 
who has not earned his forty hours and de- 
sires to work, 

5. Part-time employees shall not be al- 
lowed to work Saturday and Sunday if there 
is one or more full-time employee who has 
not made his 40 hours in the period Monday 
thru Friday. 

6. Congressional Parties held during regu- 
lar works hours shall be served by part-time 
employees. No full time employee shall be 
taken off his regular job to work a party. 

a. Full-time employees shall have priority 
in serving all parties on off days and after 
regular working hours. (Hours worked serv- 
ing parties on off days and after regular 
hours shall not be included as part of a full- 
time employee’s 40 hours. 

b. All Congressional cafeteria workers shall 
be full-time. Employees for parties shall be 
hired by the day with preference to Con- 
gressional cafeteria workers. Pay shall be 
commensurate with pay in private industry. 

T. Every specific jo» performed shall have 
& title and a job description and pay scale. 

8. Each employee shall be hired into a 
specific job position and shall be paid the 
appropriate rate for his particular position. 

9. All promotions shall be made in accord- 
ance with “time in service” or the Merit 
Promotion Plan, This shall include all posi- 
tions that come under the Architect of the 
Capitol. 

10. That all forms of penalties for legiti- 
mate days missed from work (especially 
Monday) cease immediately. Annual leave 
should be honored. 

11. That a Board of Grievances be imme- 
diately established to be composed of not 
more or less than two-thirds members of the 
cafeteria service. (None shall be from the 
supervisory or managerial level.) 
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12. That all cafeteria employees with six 
months in-service be given free job advance- 
ment training if vacancy occurs. 

13. That employees shall be notified of any 
emergency telephone call within 10 minutes 
after call. Calls to be made by employees 
should be kept at a minimum and only on an 
emergency basis unless during lunch or break 
time. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE HONOR- 
ABLE TOM MBOYA, FORMER KEN- 
YAN MINISTER FOR PLANNING 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


(Mr. DIGGS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on African Affairs 
and someone who has long been ac- 
quainted with not only the political de- 
velopment of Africa but also with most 
of its leaders, including the late Mr. 
Mboya, I feel it my humble and painful 
duty to pay tribute to the memory of that 
gentleman who was one of the most illus- 
trious sons Africa has produced. 

Members of the House may be inter- 
ested to know that the late Tom Mboya 
began his political career in those tur- 
bulent days of Kenya’s struggle for in- 
dependence during the early fifties when 
he became the General Secretary of the 
Kenya Federation of Labour in 1953. The 
late Tom Mboya was then only 22; an 
age which even by what we know of 
Africa’s statesmen may still be regarded 
as “tender”. Considering, therefore, that 
the K.F.L. in spite of many difficulties, 
became the chief instrument for Kenya’s 
independence movement, it can be said 
without question that its head, Tom 
Mboya, indeed possessed and displayed 
highly remarkable qualities of leader- 
ship. Truly, the success of that struggle 
and the achievements of the Republic 
of Kenya since independence are all a 
pointer to the wisdom and devotion of 
the country’s political leadership; an 
achievement to which Tom Bboya’s con- 
tribution is immeasurable. 

Today, the Republic of Kenya grieves 
over the tragic death of one of her ablest 
sons. Africa mourns the loss of one of 
her leading political figures and patriots 
of all time. The United States of America 
regrets the departure of a good friend. 
I am sure Members of the House would 
recall the late Mr. Mboya as one of the 
most articulate spokesmen of Africa ever 
heard in this country. He impressed 
many Americans with his wisdom and 
wit. By his understanding of America 
without compromising his own stand on 
African questions and interests, he en- 
deared himself to many without forfeit- 
ing the confidence of his compatriots and 
other Africans. Tom Mboya, like all men 
living or dead, has had his admirers 
and detractors. I am however confident 
that by what he was able to accomplish 
in life, the overwhelming verdict of those 
who came to know him would be that, his 
was a life of devotion to the cause of 
African freedom and advancement and, 
above all, one of loyal service for the 
welfare of the people of Kenya. 

As the grief-stricken people of Kenya 
mourn the death of their fallen country- 
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man, those that are opposed to African 
political independence and development 
might be tempted to attribute this trag- 
edy to all sorts of obnoxious factors. Lest 
such men be complacent in their errone- 
ous and self-deceptive thinking, it might 
be well to remind them that our own 
performance at home in the treatment 
of our political opponents and leaders of 
our society, especially in the recent past, 
leaves much to be desired. It should be 
wise therefore to withhold our biased 
judgment on the present misfortune in 
Kenya until the facts are known. And 
even where some of us feel the urge to 
make what in our own minds may seem 
to be intelligent guesses, one would hope 
that we may have the courage to move 
away from the usual unsophisticated 
views so often expressed on African 
problems. 

Mr. Speaker, the untimely death of 
Tom Mboya is a tragic loss for Kenya, 
for Africa, and for all the friends of that 
gentleman and the country he loved and 
toiled for. With this in mind, I would 
like to express the hope that Members 
of this august House would join me in 
extending our sincerest condolences to 
the bereaved family of the late Tom 
Mboya, to President Jomo Kenyata, the 
Government, and people of Kenya. 


NO FREE SAMPLES OF PORNO- 
GRAPHIC MATERIAL 


(Mr. HUNGATE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr, HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing recent Washington Post article 
deals with a serious problem of our 
times: 


Los ANGELES, June 28.—Marvin Miller had 
one unbreakable rule for the 50 employes who 
print and ship pornographic books at his fac- 
tory—no free samples. 

Even Miller's 16-year-old son, in the mail 
room sending out books and magazines with 
pictures that make the Playboy style of nu- 
dity look like kid stuff, can’t carry home any 
of the 500 titles. 

Miller doesn’t want gifts or free-lance sales 
by his employes cutting into his $10 million 
annual volume as one of the Nation’s major 
producers of erotic material which he adver- 
tises as pornographic but denies is obscene 
legally. 

“I'm in the business primarily to make 
money,” said the graying and bearded Mil- 
ler at his desk before a map of his market- 
place, the United States. 

Pornography is big business in America. 
It’s made millionaires of Miller and others, 
And it's made monumental problems for par- 
ents and public officials. 

An Associated Press investigation disclosed: 

About 200 companies in the country pro- 
duce pornographic books, magazines and 
films. Their works flood, uninvited, into mil- 
lions of American mailboxes and through a 
chain of distributors, onto the shelves of 
bookstores across the country. 

Total sales of pornographic material are 
staggering. Estimates range upward from $500 
million a year, dwarfing the likes of the huge 
Government Printing Office ($17 million an- 
nual sales). Miller says his hottest item, an 
amply illustrated handbook on intercourse, 
sold 500,000 copies in a year—or roughly equal 
to first-year sales of William Manchester's 
“Death of a President,” 1967's best seller. 

Postal authorities are swamped with com- 
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plaints—167,792 in 1968 alone—from people 
who received lurid advertising. President 
Nixon has demanded a law to keep offensive 
sex ads out of the mails, and 187 bills are 
pending in Congress to control the tidal 
wave of pornography. 

Since 1957, when the Supreme Court de- 
cided the case of Roth vs. U.S., meeting the 
legal definition of obscenity has been as 
difficult as holding a greased pig. The Roth 
decision said that, to be obscene, the domi- 
nant appeal of material must be to prurient 
interest in sex, must affront community 
standards and must be utterly without re- 
deeming social value. 

In the dozen years since that decision, a 
flood of pornographic mail has inundated 
American mailboxes. 

New court decisions generally have rein- 
forced Roth. Almost any printed material 
with a story line, no matter how thin, is re- 
deeming to a book of pictures otherwise ob- 
scene. And the community standard is being 
met, the courts have held, so long as others 
are selling material as explicit and lurid as 
what you've got to offer. 

The latest decision, in a Georgia case, over- 
turned laws forbidding possession of mate- 
rial admitted to be obscene. 

“,.. The mere private possession of ob- 
scene matter cannot constitutionally be made 
a crime,” said the court. “If the first amend- 
ment means anything, it means that a state 
has no business telling a man, sitting alone 
in his own house, what books he may read or 
what films he may watch.” 

Miller has cashed in on the court rulings. 
He reprinted the most recent decision as the 
cover page on his latest catalogue of sex pub- 
lications, It not only helps sales, but, he says, 
it reinforces “my moralistic point of view: 
that the establishment shouldn't control the 
thoughts nor the ways in which people wish 
to enjoy themselves.” 

Sales have been good. By his own account- 
ing, Miller went into business three years ago 
with $25,000. Now, he says, his annual profit 
is several hundred thousand dollars and his 
net worth more than a million dollars. Evi- 
dence indicates his figures may be conserva- 
tive. For example, his initial investment in 
the top-selling sexual manual was $2000, in- 
cluding $1000 to the couple who posed for 
the photos. His sales so far: $2.5 million or 
a thousand times his initial investment. 

But other business costs run dear, Miller, 
40, says he’s been arrested 30 times in two 
years. Last December he was convicted on 
three counts of mailing obscene matter and 
sentenced to five years in prison. He's free 
on bail while he appeals. 

In Los Angeles alone, Miller is fighting 54 
counts of selling obscene books, He says his 
legal expenses last year topped $200,000. 

Police say that of the more than 200 com- 
panies in the erotic sex trade 75 per cent of 
them are in Los Angeles and suburbs. 


Mr. Speaker, in an effort to deal with 
this serious problem, I have today ad- 
dressed the following letter to the learned 
and distinguished chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee: 


Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHARMAN: Along with other 
Members of Congress, I have been receiving 
an avalanche of what might best be described 
as “dirty pictures” and suggestive brochures 
which had been mailed to my constituents. 
I believe one can support freedom of the 
press and freedom of the mails without sup- 
porting the unrestricted right to mail un- 
solicited material of an at least suggestive 
and at worst pornographic and obscene na- 
ture into homes of parents with teenage and 
younger children. 

Since the legal definition of pornography, 
obscenity, and prurient interest is unavoid- 
ably involved in the enactment of appropri- 
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ate legislation and a valid investigation, I 
urge you to designate an appropriate Sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee for 
this purpose. 

The volume of unsolicited mail of this 
character is so heavy that legislative action 
is imperative. I would hope that prompt and 
effective moves by the Judiciary Committee 
would forestall hasty and ill-considered leg- 
islation being placed before the House. 

As a beginning step in the study of the dis- 
tribution of such salacious material, I would 
suggest calling before the Committee the 
officers and executives of those companies 
engaged in the unsolicited distribution of 
this questionable literature into the homes 
where there are minors. It would be most in- 
teresting to hear them explain their reasons 
for forwarding such unrequested material 
and to hear their story as to how this serves 
any useful social purpose and explain, if 
possible, their position as to why this is art, 
and not pure pornography. 

Your courteous consideration of this re- 
quest is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM L. HUNGATE. 


This field is a legal labyrinth and no 
effective legislation can be produced in 
this area unless thorough study is given 
both to the rights of adult citizens under 
the Constitution to read and examine, at 
least privately, any printed matter they 
choose without causing harm to others; 
while at the same time the right to use 
the Government mail to send anyone 
material which is both unsolicited and 
offensive to the recipient must be a right 
of some size smaller than that contem- 
plated in Magna Carta. 

To analogize tort law, the blind and 
willful mailing of unsolicited materials 
may be akin to wanton negligence which 
renders the actor responsible and liable 
because of his reckless disregard of the 
rights and interests of others. 


ADDITIONAL U.S. DISTRICT JUDGES 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


(Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I noted with mixed emotions the passage 
by the other body recently of S. 952, a bill 
to provide for the appointment of addi- 
tional U.S. district judges. 

This act, as passed by the other body, 
provides for 70 new U.S. district judge- 
ships—67 permanent and three tempo- 
rary—for 45 of the 93 Federal district 
courts. My own State of Florida, which is 
the fastest growing State in the Nation, 
would receive two additional judges for 
the middle district and three for the 
southern district. 

The new judgeships authorized by the 
act are in part those recommended by 
the Judicial Conference of the United 
States at its September 1968 meeting, and 
I commend the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the other body for acting on this 
most necessary legislation. 

During fiscal year 1968, civil and 
criminal cases combined totaled 102,163 
in the U.S. district courts. During the 
first 6 months of fiscal year 1969, for 
which figures are available, civil and 
criminal filings have increased four times 
over the number for the same period in 
fiscal 1968. 
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Criminal filings during the first 6 
months of the past fiscal year, 1969, have 
increased dramatically. The composition 
of new criminal case filings reflects 
changes in five specific categories: a 100- 
percent increase in selective service 
cases; a 63-percent increase in immigra- 
tion violations; a 43.4-percent increase in 
burglary cases; 31.9-percent increase in 
narcotics violations and 20.4-percent in- 
crease in assault cases. 

These figures point to the need to im- 
prove our judicial machinery in order 
that the administration of justice, and in 
particular the concept of a speedy trial, 
can be realized. One step in this direction 
is the authorization of additional judges. 

The situation here in the District of 
Columbia is even more acute, indeed, the 
situation here is critical. 

As of June 1, 1969, there were 1,601 
criminal cases awaiting action in the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia. Of these, 221 were bench war- 
rant cases, meaning that the defendants 
could not be found; 25 involved defend- 
ants undergoing psychiatric examina- 
tion at St. Elizabeths; 251 cases were 
awaiting sentencing; and 1,104 were tri- 
able cases. 

It is discouraging to note that the 
median time interval in the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia from 
filing to disposition of criminal defend- 
ants has increased from 3.6 months in 
fiscal year 1963 to 9.5 months in fiscal 
year 1968. 

The situation is no better in the Court 
of General Sessions for the District of 
Columbia. 

At the present time there are approxi- 
mately 1,500 criminal jury cases pend- 
ing before that court and approximately 
3,500 civil jury cases. With respect to 
the civil cases, the more complex ones 
are sometimes never tried at all because 
the more simple ones consume all the 
time. 

Even more shocking is the fact that 
as the backlog continues to increase, the 
incidence of crime continues to increase 
at even a faster pace. 

The latest statistics released by the 
Washington Metropolitan Police De- 
partment for May 1969, show crime has 
increased 12.2 percent over May 1968. 

Specifically, homicide was up 37.5 
percent; rape up 66.7 percent; robbery 
up 23.7 percent; aggravated assault up 
36.1 percent; and larceny up 64.3 percent. 

Thus far in 1969, there has been an in- 
crease in the incidence of crime in every 
major category over the same period of 
1968, and there is no indication that the 
trend is abating. 

Mr. Speaker, I am concerned about 
the action taken by the other body in 
passing S. 952 because in light of the 
above figures for the District of Colum- 
bia, the other body deleted authoriza- 
tion for six additional judgeships for the 
District of Columbia. 

The justification for deleting the au- 
thorization for judgeships for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the other body 
wanted to wait until proposals for re- 
organization of the courts of the District 
of Columbia have been completed and 
reviewed. 
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Mr. Speaker, it has been more than 5 
months since the President, in his mes- 
sage to the Congress on January 31, 
announced that legislation to restruc- 
ture the court system of the District of 
Columbia was being prepared by the De- 
partment of Justice. 

In a statement presented to the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Improvements in 
Judicial Machinery on April 16, Deputy 
Attorney General Richard G. Klein- 
dienst stated: 


As you— 


The subcommittee— 


may know, the Department of Justice 
strongly favors establishment in the District 
of Columbia of an integrated local court sys- 
tem that will have jurisdiction over all 
genuinely local matters: civil, criminal and 
juvenile. We are now developing and will 
shortly submit to Congress legislation for 
implementing that goal. 


Almost 3 months have passed since 
that statement and no such legislation 
has been submitted. 

I am not convinced that we can, or 
should wait for some plan to reorganize 
the jurisdiction of the courts to author- 
ize additional judges for the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia. 

In January of this year, I introduced 
H.R. 4304 to provide 10 additional judges 
for the district court, and in February of 
this year, I introduced H.R. 6034 to ex- 
pand the jurisdiction of the District of 
Columbia Court of General Sessions 
under title 22 of the District of Columbia 
Code. 

Even if some or all of the present 
jurisdiction now vested solely in the dis- 
trict court is transferred to the court of 
general sessions, we will still need addi- 
tional judges for the district court, and 
we will need additional judges for the 
court of general sessions. 

The Ellison committee recently recom- 
mended transferring approximately one- 
third of the criminal caseload of the dis- 
trict court and a portion of the civil case- 
load to the local courts of the District of 
Columbia. This may alleviate some of the 
burden, but it would be error to assume 
that a transfer of one-third of the crimi- 
nal caseload would result in a transfer 
of one-third of the work of the district 
court for the more serious felonies under- 
standably require more time of the judges 
and court personnel. 

It has also been suggested that the 
court of general sessions could easily 
utilize the facilities of the old pension 
office building, just across the street from 
the present general sessions building, 
and that some 14 additional courtrooms 
could be created there. I would support 
such an approach, and would hope that 
the necessary authorization for addi- 
tional judges for the court of general 
sessions would be forthcoming. 

Mr. Speaker, the seriousness of the 
court situation in the District of Colum- 
bia impedes the prompt administration 
of justice, and society and the accused 
both suffer. I am hopeful that the House 
Judiciary Committee will act soon to hold 
hearings on legislation now pending to 
correct the situation and that construc- 
tive changes will be realized. 
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HONORING FORMER PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER 


(Mr. POLLOCK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr, POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, there are 
few men who effectively create peace 
where there has only been adversity and 
suspicion. Only a handful of military 
leaders ever reach the top of their pro- 
fession in such a way that they are hon- 
ored by all as “one of the greatest of all 
time”. And, only two Americans with 
such a record have gone on to become 
President of the United States. They are 
George Washington, “the father of our 
country”, and Dwight Eisenhower, the 
man this country loved so deeply, his 
nickname became a household word. 

I introduced two bills yesterday that 
would put “Ike” Eisenhower either on 
the quarter, or on the “silver” dollar. 
This honor has been given only the 
handful of great American presidents 
the people have taken to their hearts: 
Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt and 
Kennedy. The recent precedent of the 
Roosevelt dime and the Kennedy half 
dollar make the proposal of an Eisen- 
hower coin extremely appropriate. 

The first of the two bills I offered yes- 
terday would place a likeness of General 
Eisenhower on the quarter. This is the 
most logical coin for this tribute. The 
quarter now bears a likeness of George 
Washington, whose bust is also on the 
nickel. Because the Washington quarter 
has been issued and in circulation for 37 
years, no special legislation is necessary 
to have the design changed. 

I must admit, however, it is the second 
bill I place before you that really fires 
my imagination. It would require the 
minting of an Eisenhower dollar coin. 
This would be the largest U.S. coin issued 
and in circulation. That is a fitting trib- 
ute for the man who became not just 
famous, but loved; not just remembered, 
but remembered without controversy; 
and not just a general, but a general 
who brought peace. 

When “Ike” died, we did not merely 
“note” his passing; the Nation paused 
to pay full honor. It was the ultimate 
tribute of ordinary and great people 
alike, stretched in a line 3 days long, 
from the Capitol rotunda, to the plains, 
to Abilene, Kans. I urge that this Con- 
gress put the likeness of this deeply loved 
soldier-statesman in the hands of the 
people that paid that tribute. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES MAKES GREAT 
PROGRESS IN OKLAHOMA 


(Mr. BELCHER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his 
anomie and include extraneous mat- 

r.) 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
Members of Congress the exciting strides 
being made in the aviation industry in 
Oklahoma. 

Specifically, I would like to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues the news 
announced last week by American Air- 
lines in my home city of Tulsa. 
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Our great city has been the home of 
American’s major overhaul facility since 
1946. Ten years ago the maintenance 
and engineering center became the jet 
base for American as this great airline 
introduced jet aircraft to the American 
public with their transcontinental non- 
stop service. For Tulsa and the great 
State of Oklahoma this has been a deci- 
sion of great merit and to the benefit 
of all its fine citizens. 

Recently American Airlines conducted 
a survey to determine if they should con- 
tinue to maintain this facility in Tulsa. 
I am proud to say their research proved 
to be one of jubilation for the State and 
city as the survey proved that the avail- 
ability of skilled labor, the proximity of 
facilities for higher education, and the 
overall standards of living could not be 
better anywhere else in these great 
United States. 

Last week American Airlines dedi- 
cated an extension to their maintenance 
and engineering facility in Tulsa, valued 
at over $13 million. At the same time 
they announced a second expansion pro- 
gram worth over $40 million, which will 
begin immediately. When this expansion 
program is completed, the value of this 
huge complex will be over $100 million. 

American has just completed a huge 
superhangar which will house existing 
aircraft as well as the next generation 
of aircraft; specifically, the Boeing 747 
and the McDonnell-Douglas DC-10. 
Under the expansion program just an- 
nounced American will add to its Tulsa 
facility another gigantic hangar, ex- 
panded engine overhaul shops and the 
newest in design, an engine test cell for 
the huge engines for tomorrow’s aircraft. 
When I say newest in design, American 
has provided details which will em- 
phasize sound suppression for quiet oper- 
ation for this engine test facility which 
will be capable of accommodating en- 
gines up to 100,000 pounds thrust. 

Today American Airlines is Tulsa’s 
largest employer with over 5,800 Okla- 
homans presently on the payroll which 
exceeds $58 million annually. By 1973 
American has projected that it will em- 
ploy over 8,000 Oklahomans and that 
their annual payroll will be over $93 
million. 

As an Oklahoman and as a Tulsan, we 
are proud that American Airlines is part 
of our city, and we are likewise proud of 
the work accomplished by the great Gov- 
ernor of Oklahoma, Dewey F. Bartlett, 
who through his industrial development 
program worked hand in hand with offi- 
cials at American Airlines in planning 
the expansion development announced 
last week. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I thank you 
for this opportunity to bring forth to 
Members of Congress this announcement 
of the great involvement by American 
Airlines in our wonderful State of 
Oklahoma. 


NIXON ADMINISTRATION'S DESEG- 
REGATION DECISION A BITTER 
DISAPPOINMENT TO AMERICANS 
INTERESTED IN EQUAL JUSTICE 
UNDER LAW 


(Mr. STOKES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, the Nixon 
administration’s announcement that all 
desegregation deadlines for southern 
school districts would be lifted, and that 
primary responsibility for enforcement 
of desegregation would be shifted from 
HEW to the Justice Deparment, came as 
an immense and bitter disappointment 
to all Americans sincerely interested in 
equal justice under law. For despite the 
administration’s later “clarifications” 
and yesterday’s long-delayed actions 
against a handful of southern districts, 
it seems obvious that this decision marks 
an explicit break with the previous ad- 
ministration’s efforts to at last relegate 
this matter to the history books. 

The removal of the compliance dead- 
lines is in itself a disgrace. Fifteen years 
after Brown against Board of Education 
became the law of the land, 80 percent 
of the Negro children in the 11 Southern 
States still attend segregated schools, 369 
school districts in the Southern and bor- 
der States are currently under court or- 
der to integrate; and almost 700 are still 
“in the process of” complying. Obviously, 
foot-dragging of those proportions needs 
little encouragement. And the decision to 
shift responsibility for desegregation en- 
forcement to the Justice Department 
only compounds the error. Now lengthy 
litigation before often-unsympathetic 
southern judges will be the only remedy 
against a recalcitrant district. Now the 
burden of proof in such cases will always 
lie with the Federal Government, not 
with the district. And now the primary 
standard for compliance will be the 
vague “all deliberate speed” criterion of 
Brown rather than the tougher legisla- 
tive history and guidelines surrounding 
title VI of the 1964 civil rights bill. Any- 
one who would doubt the importance of 
these factors need only read this morn- 
ing’s papers. The first judge has reneged 
on an HEW plan and ordered renegotia- 
tion. 

We are told, Mr. Speaker, that there 
should be no doubt that the Nixon ad- 
ministration is unequivocally committed 
to ending racial discrimination in 
schools. But their speech is hardly reas- 
suring in light of their actions. It is even 
less reassuring when we hear Senator 
THURMOND describe the anouncement as 
“an improvement”—because we all know 
what an improvement is to Senator 
TuurMonpD. Nor is it reassuring to hear 
Senator Cook of Kentucky warn that 
this could bring about “a new blacklash” 
which could undo all progress to date. 

Most of us had hoped, Mr. Speaker, 
that the long nights of the Orval 
Faubus’, Ross Barnetts’, and George Wal- 
laces’ were over, and that a brighter 
day was beginning to dawn for the school 
systems of the South. Those hopes, how- 
ever, now appear to be only hopes. If 
this is true, there will be two losers. The 
first will, of course, be the children of 
the South of both races who will con- 
tinue to be educated in an atmosphere 
of bigotry and mistrust. The second will 
be the President of the United States 
who perpetuated a system in which 
children are educated in an atmosphere 
of bigotry and mistrust. 
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MARONITES IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to attend the banquet on 
July 6 in Cleveland which closed the 
3-day convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Maronites. More than 1,000 
in attendance heard inspiring messages 
from His Eminence John Cardinal Dear- 
den, archbishop of Detroit, and His Ex- 
cellency the Most Reverend Francis M. 
Zayek, Maronite Apostolic Exarch in the 
United States. The program also in- 
cluded a message from Msgr. Joseph 
Feghali, pastor of St. Maron’s Church 
in Cleveland, and a history of the Maron- 
ites, both of which I insert at this point 
in the RECORD: 

MESSAGE OF MSGR, JOSEPH FEGHALI 


“For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether for my sake, There am I in the midst 
of them.” (St. Matthew 18:20) 

Dearly beloved spiritual leaders, brothers 
and friends in Christ: 

Those were the words of our Lord in dis- 
cussing the power of united prayer. I recall 
them here with a feeling of thankfulness 
and gratitude, for this year has indeed been 
a memorable one for our church, On the 
occasion of St. Maron's Feast Day, which we 
had dedicated as a “Day of Prayer for World 
Peace,” we were honored by the presence of 
the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Luigi Rai- 
mondi, who, as our presiding guest of honor, 
inspired us all by his eloquent plea for peace 
in this troubled world, 

We are again greatly honored today, by 
the presence of His Eminence John Cardinal 
Dearden, a prince of the Church, one close 
to the Holy Father, and President of the 
Conference of Bishops of the United States. 
He has graciously accepted our invitation to 
be with us on this day, thus affording Maro- 
nites from all across the nation, gathered here 
to attend their national convention, the 
privilege of listening to this dynamic leader 
and greatly admired churchman. 

His Eminence’s presence here today has a 
special significance for us, because this is his 
first official visit to his own city, as a Car- 
dinal, and also because we all know how 
greatly he is loved and respected by our own 
Exarch, the Most Reverend Francis M. Zayek. 

The Maronites of Cleveland are grateful 
also for the solicitude and kindness extended 
to us by His Excellency the Most Reverend 
Bishop Clarence G. Issenmann and by all the 
Bishops of Cleveland who preceded him. We 
are indeed grateful for their many expres- 
sions of love and protection extended to us 
throughout the existence of our parish. They 
guided us through many trying years, and 
our thoughts and prayers will always be 
those of Thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
the graces and blessings bestowed on our peo- 
ple. We look forward to preserving the herit- 
age of the faith of our fathers. 

We are truly grateful to you, Your Emi- 
nence, and to His Excellency Bishop Clarence 
G. Issenmann, His Excellency Bishop William 
Cosgrove, His Excellency the Most Reverend 
Emil J. Mihalik, Eparch of Parma, and to our 
own beloved Bishop Francis M. Zayek, who 
join with us today in our prayers for unity. 
It is persons like yourselves, representing the 
highest ideals of humanity, who give reason 
to our quest for unity and the promise of its 
fulfillment. 

To these great religious leaders, to the 
civic authorities who are with us today, to 
the relatives and many friends of His Emi- 
nence, and to our Maronites and friends who 
have come from all over the United States 
to be with us on this occasion, we humbly 
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say thank you in behalf of our most dedi- 
cated Maronites of this Parish. May our Lord 
bless and reward you for all your acts of love 
and charity towards your fellow man. 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 
MSGR. JOSEPH FEGHALI. 


HISTORY OF THE MARONITES 


The first Maronites were direct descend- 
ants of the people who had received the 
Faith from the Apostle, Peter. They origi- 
nated as an ecclesiastical grouping of Chris- 
tians who assembled around the hermit monk 
Maron about the year 400 A.D. on the moun- 
tain slopes of Cyr, near Antioch, Syria. Born 
in the late fourth century, he became a 
priest and then a hermit, retiring to a 
mountain of Taurus near Antioch above the 
banks of the Orontes River. Maron’s life 
was one of piety and dedication to the sim- 
ple life of prayer and meditation; his holi- 
ness attracted many persons to join him 
and to convert others to Christianity through 
the spreading of the Gospel. He converted 
an old pagan temple along the Orontes river 
into a monastery; here, many disciples gath- 
ered around him and followed his rule. Some 
became monks and hermits themselves, while 
others spread the teachings of Christ, as 
missionaries, through Central and North 
Syria. Much of the details of the life of St. 
Maron have been lost, but it is known that 
he performed many miracles of healing, as at- 
tested by his historian, Theodoret, the Bish- 
op of Cyr. After Maron’s death in the year 
410 A.D., his disciples saved his remains and 
in spite of strong persecution, his tomb be- 
came a place of religious pilgrimage. St. John 
Maron, the first patriarch of the Maronite 
people, was a monk of the monastery of St. 
Maron, who was elected by the religious 
community to secure the Apostolic succes- 
sion to the See of Antioch. Accordingly, the 
Maronite Patriarchate was initiated by the 
election of John Maron in 686 A.D. and has 
continued, since his death in 707 A.D., to the 
present time. A total of 70 Patriarchs to the 
present successor, Paul Peter Cardinal 
Meouchi, Patriarch of Antioch and the En- 
tire East. Late in the seventh century, due 
to religious persecution and heresy, the 
Maronite monks became obliged to seek ref- 
uge in Lebanon, where St. Maron’s relics were 
transferred to the Patriarchal residence in 
Kafarhai. In the year 1130, they were re- 
moved to Foligno, Italy, and placed in the 
Cathedral there. 

The Maronites have, over the centuries, 
preserved the teachings of the Catholic 
Church intact, without any blemish, schism 
or heretical branch. Many have died for 
their faith. Popes have repeatedly praised 
their loyalty to the Holy See. 

The Maronite liturgy is one of the oldest 
of the Catholic Church, and the only Rite 
known by the name of its leader. The lit- 
urgy, itself, is known as the Syriac liturgy 
of Antioch, ascribed to St. James the Less, 
Apostle and first Bishop of Jerusalem. The 
liturgical language used in the Maronite 
Mass is the Syriac-Aramaic, that spoken by 
Christ. 

Today, the Maronite population numbers 
nearly two million and has spread the world 
over. Here in the United States there are an 
estimated 250,000 faithful. 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS JOIN CON- 
GRESSMAN HORTON IN SPONSOR- 
ING FEDERAL CHARTER BILL FOR 
POP WARNER JUNIOR FOOTBALL 


(Mr. HORTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, last fall 
it was my privilege to attend a football 
game played by well-trained, pre-high- 
school youngsters from two different 
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States. The boys’ spirit and good sports- 
manship revealed the high quality of 
the program they were participating in. 
Perhaps most unusual and noteworthy 
was the ceremony that was held in the 
school gym after the game. 

Members of both the winning and los- 
ing teams were given trophies for par- 
ticipation, and each team tried to out- 
cheer the other—demonstrating the true 
sense of sportsmanship that was built 
into this program. In talking with some 
of the youngsters after the game, I was 
pleased to learn that the privilege of 
participation in this junior football pro- 
gram was given only to those boys who 
met minimum scholastic standards. 
There was little question in my mind 
that the motivation of these boys for 
good schoolwork was in no small way 
tied to their enthusiasm for the football 
league, 

The game I am referring to is just 
one of thousands of “Pop” Warner Junior 
League football games that are played 
each year across America. 

It gives me great pleasure today to 
take the floor of Congress to recognize 
es achievements of this fine organiza- 
ion. 

When the actions and attitudes of 
many of today’s youth are questioned, 
an organization which does more than 
its share to build character and citizen- 
ship in over 600,000 American boys de- 
serves special recognition. 

A great number of our colleagues, in 
fact 118, are joining me today in spon- 
soring a bill which would grant a Federal 
charter to Pop Warner Little Scholars, 
Inc., the corporate body of “Pop” War- 
ner Junior League football. 

The following Members of Congress, 
many of whom have active “Pop” Warner 
Leagues in their home districts, are spon- 
soring this legislation with me today: 

JOSEPH P. ADDABBO, WALTER S. BARING, 
WILLIAM A. BARRETT, ALPHONZO BELL, 
MARIO BIAGGI, BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN, 
W. E. Brock, GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 
JAMES T. BROYHILL, JAMES A. BURKE. 

DANIEL E. BUTTON, FRANK M. CLARK, 
Don H. CLAUSEN, JAMES C. CLEVELAND, 
BARBER B. CONABLE, JR., SILVIO O. CONTE, 
JAMES C. CORMAN, LAWRENCE R. COUGH- 
LIN, WILLIAM L. DAWSON, JOHN DEL- 
LENBACK. 

Epwarp J. DERWINSKI, HAROLD D. 
DONOHUE, JOHN J. DUNCAN, DON Ep- 
WARDS, LEONARD FARBSTEIN, DANTE B. FAS- 
CELL, PAUL FINDLEY, O. C. FISHER, JOHN 
J. FLYNT, JR., PETER FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Louis FREY, JR., SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 
JAMES G. FULTON, CORNELIUS E. GAL- 
LAGHER, JOSEPH M. Gaypos, ROBERT N. 
GIAIMO, GEORGE A. GOODLING, CHARLES 
S. GUBSER, JAMES M. HANLEY. 

Aucustus F. HAWKINS, HENRY HEL- 
STOSKI, JAMES J. HOWARD, JOHN E, HUNT, 
ALBERT W. JOHNSON, HAROLD T. JOHNSON, 
JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI, DAN KUYKENDALL, 
GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB, CLARENCE D. LONG. 

Joun J. McFaLL, Martın B. Mc- 
KNEALLY, Ray J. MADDEN, WILLIAM S. 
MAILLIARD, JAMES R. MANN, SPARK M. 
MATSUNAGA, THOMAS J. MESKILL, ABNER 
J. MIKVA, JOSEPH G. MINISH, Patsy T. 
MINK. 

ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN, JOHN S. MONA- 
GAN, WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, THOMAS E. 
Morcan, F. BRADFORD MORSE, JOHN E. 
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Moss, JOHN M. MurpHy, WILLIAM T. 
MourpHy, Rospert N. C. Nrx, Tuomas P. 
O'NEILL, JR., RICHARD L. OTTINGER. 

EDWARD J. PATTEN, CLAUDE PEPPER, 
JERRY L. PETTIS, ALEXANDER PIRNIE, 
OGDEN R. REID, PETER W. RODINO, JR., 
FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN, CHARLES W. 
SANDMAN, JR., B. F. SISK. 

H. ALLEN SMITH, SAM STEIGER, SAMUEL 
S. STRATTON, OLIN E. TEAGUE, FLETCHER 
THOMPSON, FRANK THOMPSON, JR., ROB- 
ERT O. TIERNAN, JOHN V. TUNNEY, LIONEL 
VAN DEERLIN, GUY VANDER JAGT. 

JEROME R. WALDIE, ALBERT W, WATSON, 
J. IRVING WHALLEY, G. WILLIAM WHITE- 
HURST, WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, LESTER L., 
WOLFF, WENDELL WYATT. 

J. GLENN BEALL, JR, WILLIAM T. CA- 
HILL, DOMINICK V. DANIELS, SAMUEL L. 
DEVINE, CHARLES C. Diaas, JR., FLORENCE 
P. DWYER, HAMILTON FISH, JR., EDWARD 
A. GARMATZ, GILBERT GUDE, SEYMOUR 
HALPERN, ROBERT L, Leccett, ROBERT C. 
McEwen, BILL NICHOLS, THOMAS M. PEL- 
LY, Howarp W. PoLrLocK, THomas M. 
REES, WILLIAM V. ROTH, ROBERT T. STAF- 
FORD, J. WILLIAM STANTON, CHARLES W. 
WHALEN, JR., and Louis C. WYMAN. 

For over 40 years, this organization 
has been fostering among our young men 
the precepts of good citizenship enun- 
ciated and demonstrated by the great 
Carlisle coach “Pop” Warner. The guid- 
ing principle of this great organization 
is improved sportsmanship, team play, 
physical fitness, and scholastic achieve- 
ment. These attributes of good citizen- 
ship are continually fostered among the 
young men who participated in little 
league football by their dedicated adult 
coaches and sponsors. The leadership 
and the services of this organization are 
felt in every State of our Nation, in Mex- 
ico, and in Canada. Over 600,000 of our 
pre-high-school boys participate in 
team-play football under the rules and 
regulations advocated by “Pop” Warner 
Little Scholars. 

This program was initiated in Phila- 
delphia through the efforts of Joseph J. 
Tomlin, an outstanding lineman during 
his years at Swarthmore College and an 
alumnus of Harvard Law School. Tomlin 
sought, through “Pop” Warner football, 
to expose boys of the ages of 7 to 14 to the 
game of safety-first football, empha- 
Sizing its quality-building character 
through sportsmanship, team play, phys- 
ical fitness, and scholastic achievement. 
These purposes were achieved through a 
system which obtained proper coaching 
and officiating. The welfare of the boys is 
safeguarded through the insistence on 
the use of high-quality, safety-first pro- 
tective equipment. 

To emphasize the goals of his program, 
Tomlin adopted the name of the late 
great collegiate football coach, Glen 
Scobie “Pop” Warner. Born on a farm in 
western New York, Warner played varsity 
football at Cornell and went on to coach 
the Indians in Carlisle, Pa. When that 
school closed in 1914, he went to the 
University of Pittsburgh, then to Stan- 
ford, and finally to Temple University. In 
his years of coaching, he provided a con- 
tinuing inspiration for all who worked 
under him, and today his name remains 
a symbol of what the “Pop” Warner Jun- 
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ior League football program is attempt- 
ing to achieve. 

Under the “Pop” Warner program, 
youthful grid opponents are matched by 
strict adherence to maximum and mini- 
mum age and weight requirements. 

The league splits its membership into 
five age and weight classifications: Pee 
wee, junior midget, midget, junior ban- 
tams, and bantam. These divisions in- 
clude all of the boys of pre-high-school 
age with prime consideration given to the 
safety of every child and equality of com- 
petition. Through the efforts of the “Pop” 
Warner organization, group accident in- 
surance is available to all teams for a 
very low premium. 

Satisfactory schoolwork is not only en- 
couraged, but is a prerequisite to team 
participation. 

Organizationally, States are divided 
into regions, and each region has a vice 
president of the parent organization, and 
each state has a commissioner who is 
the coordinator of the leagues in his 
State. Intercity and interregional cham- 
pionship games are encouraged. Each 
year, an all-American team is selected 
on the basis of scholarship, leadership, 
team play, and football excellence. To be 
selected for the all-American squad is an 
honor which stimulates players, teachers, 
and parents to adhere to the goals of the 
organization. The all-American team an- 
nually goes on a pilgrimage, visiting such 
attractions as the Olympics in Mexico 
City, the world fairs, Hawaii, and most 
usually the squad enjoys a visit to our 
Capital City. 

“Pop” Warner Junior League football 
has operated for many years under the 
nonprofit corporate status of a single 
State, the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, where the program was founded 
in Philadelphia in 1929. The board of 
trustees is composed of outstanding 
citizens dedicated to the ideals fostered 
by “Pop” Warner. The individual mem- 
bers of the board contribute generously 
of their own finance and raise additional 
funds through soliciting support from 
others. Joe Tomlin, the founder of the 
organization, is the president and con- 
tinues to be the catalyst, which insures 
the smooth operation of the organization. 
The assurance of a Federal charter will 
greatly broaden the scope with the “Pop” 
Warner organization and give protection 
to the “Pop” Warner name and insignia, 
to the young men participating in the 
program, and to those others who give 
their dedicated services. A Federal 
charter would help this nonprofit or- 
ganization insure that its stringent safety 
rules equipment requirements, scholastic 
standards and good sportsmanship is 
observed by all programs using the “Pop” 
Warner name. This organization is in- 
finitely worthy of this honor. It is truly 
national in character, having recognized 
state organizations in over thirty-six 
states and serving the needs of youth of 
all States. Its prime purpose, like that 
of the Boy Scouts of America, the Little 
League Baseball, Inc., is the fostering of 
leadership and good citizenship, motives 
which have no peers. 

Having had personal contact with this 
organization and an opportunity to see 
the magnificent job which it has done 
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and is doing in aiding boys of all ages, 
I feel deeply honored to be able to in- 
troduce this bill as a fitting tribute to 
the men and boys who have made this 
great organization possible. Mr. Speaker, 
I urge you and each of my colleagues to 
lend your full support to this bill, so that 
a congressional charter may be granted 
to the “Pop” Warner Little Scholars 
during the 91st Congress. 


THE NEED IS FOR QUALITY 
EDUCATION 


(Mr. RARICK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Nation’s press carried headlines 
screaming, “Farmer Disagrees With 
Nixon,” on school guidelines. 

The former head of the radical Con- 
gress of Racial Equality must have over- 
ruled the President of the United States. 
Today we see the announcement that 
funds for schools in the South were with- 
held and more lawsuits filed to appease 
criticism from extremists. 

It is a strange paradox that while the 
administration talks of war on crime, 
Farmer is permitted to use HEW to en- 
courage violence from inside the Govern- 
ment. And Federal judges have ruled 
that in the South freedom for a child or 
parent to select a school of their choice 
is illegal. This has made a unified war on 
our school system. 

The present assault forsakes any pre- 
tense of interest in education. At most it 
is a surrender to the mindless emotional 
clamor of revolutionaries. 

It is time for the President, the Justice 
Department, HEW, and the Federal 
judges to start thinking of quality educa- 
tion for our children and forget about 
using our youngsters as political pawns— 
a threat to education itself. 

I include several newsclippings follow- 
ing my remarks: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening 

Star, July 7, 1969] 
SCHOOL GUIDELINES A LEGAL QUESTION 
(By David Lawrence) 

The American people are not being told 
the whole truth about the controversy over 
school “guidelines.” 

Both the National Education Association 
and the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People have issued 
statements denouncing as a “weakness” the 
latest declaration by the Nixon administra- 
tion about its plans to be more flexible in 
fixing exact dates when “segregation” in the 
public schools must be ended. 

But the fact is that the new statement 
modifies in only a procedural way the poli- 
cies of the Johnson administration. There is 
still a flagrant violation of federal law in try- 
ing to force schools to “integrate” artificially. 
Congress in 1964 and in 1968 passed laws 
specifying exactly what cannot be done to 
overcome “racial imbalance.” 

The “guidelines,” for instance, issued by 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare under the Johnson administration 
were, in one respect, a violation of law. For 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 stipulates clearly 
that any “regulations” could become effec- 
tive only if approved by the President of the 
United States. While Mr. Johnson assented 
to most of the “regulations,” he never for- 
mally approved as a “regulation” all the 
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“guidelines” which the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, on its own 
initiative, adopted in an effort to correct 
“racial imbalance” in public schools. These 
included the assignment of quotas of chil- 
dren to schools by race and busing them 
from one school to another or from one 
school district to another. 

Also a 1968 provision which is in an ap- 
propriations bill for the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare declares: 

“No part of the funds contained in this 
act may be used to force busing of students, 
abolishment of any school, or to force any 
student attending any elementary or second- 
ary school to attend a particular school 
against the choice of his or her parents or 
parent in order to overcome racial imbal- 
ance. 

“No part of the funds contained in this 
act shall be used to force busing of students, 
the abolishment of any school or the attend- 
ance of students at a particular school in 
order to overcome racial imbalance as a con- 
dition precedent to obtaining federal funds 
otherwise available to any state, school dis- 
trict, or school.” 

Still in effect is a section of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 which limits the jurisdiction of 
the courts. It says: 

“ ‘Desegregation’ shall not mean the as- 
signment of students to public schools in 
order to overcome racial imbalance... . 

“Nothing herein shall empower any official 
or court of the United States to issue any 
order seeking to achieve a racial balance in 
any school by requiring the transportation of 
pupils or students from one school to an- 
other or one school district to another in 
order to achieve such racial balance.” 

There is, moreover, nothing in the statutes 
which permits the assignment of teachers by 
a quota system based on color. Yet the 


“guidelines”—which now are being put into 
effect by the Nixon administration in a 
slightly different way than under the pre- 


ceding administration—cover methods of 
assigning certain quotas of teachers as well 
as students in public schools and contain 
threats to withhold public funds if there is 
noncompliance by certain fixed dates. 

The only real change made by the Nixon 
administration in its announcement last 
week is the adoption of a plan which con- 
centrates the task of enforcement of the 
“guidelines” in the Department of Justice. 
Coincidentally, the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare is given the problem 
of negotiation and conciliation and the mak- 
ing of arrangements for the use of public 
funds so as to accomplish the desired objec- 
tives. This is necessary in cases where school 
districts must reconstruct or add buildings 
to accommodate larger numbers of students 
in particular schools in which attendance 
has been increased due to the effort to 
achieve “racial balance.” 

Today America is witnessing an example 
of deliberate circumvention of law in order 
to achieve what is deemed a desirable objec- 
tive. The Nixon administration, however, at 
least has appeared to recognize that this is 
@ legal question and has decided to seek 
more help from the courts in dealing with 
enforced integration or “racial discrimina- 
tion.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 8, 1969] 

ScHoots IN Sovurn Lose Am—UNITED 
STATES PENALIZES THREE DISTRICTS FOR 
SEGREGATION 

(By Peter Milius) 

The Nixon Administration yesterday or- 
dered Federal fund cutoffs in three Southern 
school districts and took two other districts 
to court in a concerted effort to counter 
criticism that it had softened its stand on 
school desegregation. 

At the same time it was learned that a 
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Federal district judge in Louisiana, partly on 
the strength of the Administration’s contro- 
versial policy statement last Thursday, de- 
nounced as too strong desegregation plans 
drawn up by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare for 37 school districts in 
that state. 
RENEGOTIATION ORDERED 


HEW had drawn up the proposals to re- 
place freedom-of-choice plans in the 37 
districts. 

Calling the plans “outrageous” and declar- 
ing that the policy statement gives “us con- 
siderable more elbow room,” Judge Ben C. 
Dawkins Jr. ordered HEW to renegotiate with 
the 37 school boards. 

The Administration said on Thursday that 
it would no longer hold the South to the old 
“arbitrary” 1969 and 1970 desegregation 
deadlines, but would grant delays only where 
there were “bona fide educational and ad- 
ministrative problems.” 

Southerners and civil rights groups alike 
interpreted the statement as a retreat, and 
civil rights spokesmen bitterly assailed it, Ad- 
ministration officials, and HEW in partic- 
ular, have since tried to dispel that inter- 
pretation. 

SEVERAL MOVES MADE 


Yesterday, the Administration moved on 
several fronts at once: 

HEW Secretary Robert H. Finch ordered 
fund cutoffs in Wayne County, Ga., Flagler 
County, Fla., and Orangeburg County School 
District No. 4, S.C. All three orders had been 
on his desk unsigned for some time. 

The Justice Department filed suit against 
Barnwell County School District No. 45, 8.C., 
which had its Federal funds cut off earlier 
this year and still did not desegregate. The 
suit seeks to bring the district into compli- 
ance by court order, a step that would per- 
mit restoration of the funds. 

The Justice Department also filed suit to 
bring about desegregation in an [Illinois 
school district, Madison County No, 12. It 
was the first such suit the Nixon Administra- 
tion has filed in the North. 

Finally, HEW announced that it has issued 
a citation against Austin, Tex., whose school 
board refused two weeks ago to adopt a full- 
fledged desegregation plan and went back to 
freedom-of-choice. 

A citation is the first step in the compli- 
cated process that can lead to a fund cutoff. 
There were reports two weeks ago that the 
Austin board voted against the desegregation 
plan partly in anticipation of a new, softer 
Administration policy. 

Critics of the Administration’s Thursday 
statement said it would bring a new wave of 
Southern pressure and appeals for more time, 
pressure and appeals HEW and other Federal 
civil rights officials might not be able to with- 
stand. 

Judge Dawkins’ remarks late last week in 
Shreveport were cited as an early example. 

He called the Administration statement “a 
sort of new breath of fresh air to replace the 
virtually intolerable situation for all of us 
prior to the new policy,” 

If HEW and the 37 Louisiana districts can- 
not reach agreement after renegotiation each 
will submit its proposals to Dawkins. Once he 
rules, either side can appeal. He had previ- 
ously upheld freedom-of-choice in the 87 
districts. 

PROPOSAL BY HEW 

HEW’s position was that freedom-of-choice 
was not producing desegregation. It proposed 
that 36 of the 37 districts desegregate com- 
pletely this September, and that the other 
district do so by September, 1970, with sub- 
stantial steps in the interim. 

Dawkins’ remarks were not the only indi- 
cation that the South read the Thursday 
statement as Administration willingness to 
allow delays. 

According to HEW officials, one of the 37 
Louisiana districts, Evangeline Parish, had 
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tentatively agreed last Thursday to most of 
the desegregation plan HEW had proposed. 

On Saturday, the Evangeline school board 
abruptly and unanimously reversed itself 
and went back to freedom-of-choice. 

Yesterday, however, Nat Manuel, Evangel- 
ine school superintendent, said the Nixon 
statement had nothing to do with the vote of 
the board. 

QUERIES ON TIMING 


Meanwhile, HEW regional officials in At- 
lanta said at least five school districts tele- 
phoned them yesterday, asking if the Nixon 
statement meant they would have more time. 
All were told no, 

Secretary Finch and Leon E., Panetta, di- 
rector of HEW’s Office for Civil Rights, will 
send a letter to all Southern school superin- 
tendents later this week, reaffirming their 
position that the statement gives most 
Southern districts no greater leeway than 
they had before. 

Panetta has insisted that fewer than ten 
districts will get more time. 


[From the Baton Rouge (La.) State-Times, 
June 27, 1969] 


NEGROES OpposeD TO HEW Mix PLAN 


GonzZaLes.—Negro parents who don’t want 
their school closed cheered and applauded 
last night as three members of the Ascension 
Parish School Board were chided for not do- 
ing enough to prevent a Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare desegregation 
plan from going into effect. 

About 200 Negroes gathered at Marchand 
Elementary School in Hillaryville to hear 
school board members Shelby Robert, L. W. 
Duplessis and Leo Lambert explain why the 
elementary school must be closed. 

The boardmen said HEW representatives 
rejected their help in drawing up a plan, but 
the board has until July 9 to submit one if 
it so chooses. 

Lambert said the HEW plan reportedly 
calls for closing the Negro Marchand and 
Carver schools and a Negro school in Prairie- 
ville. He said the HEW plan involved busing 
194 Marchand students 10 miles to St. Amant, 

Several members of the audience claimed 
the school board seems to approve the HEW 
plan because it would avoid having 10-15 
whites in the area attend the Marchand 
school, 

In answer to one woman's complaint that 
discrimination against Negroes would be 
great in St. Amant, Lambert said the school 
would be 81 per cent white. 

The board members repeatedly dodged 
questions on what kind of plan the board 
might draw up and submit to U.S. Dist. Judge 
E. Gordon West in accordance with a direc- 
tive from the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals 
that freedom of choice plans are no longer 
acceptable and that 37 state school boards 
must find other desegregation plans to enact. 

After an hour and 45 minutes of discus- 
sion, the group asked the three board mem- 
bers and a reporter to leave so the audience 
members could “draw up a plan of action.” 

Various spokesmen said they would be in 
contact with HEW officials about the matter 
and would be ready to meet with Judge West, 
Gov. McKeithen and others rather than be 
silent as their school was closed. 


MAYOR CHARLES EVERS 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I was privi- 
leged yesterday to attend the inaugura- 
tion of Charles Evers as mayor of Fay- 
ette, Miss—an event of great historic 
significance. 

The importance of the election of 
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Mayor Evers for the political evolution 
of the South is readily apparent. For it 
was in Mississippi that Negroes were 
subjected to the most blatant discrim- 
inatory exclusion from the political 
process, It was in Mississippi that Med- 
gar Evers, the civil rights leader and the 
brother of Charles, was murdered in 1963 
by an assassin. It was also in Mississippi 
that three young civil rights workers, 
James Chaney, Andrew Goodman and 
Michael Schwerner, who were involved in 
voter registration activity, were brutally 
murdered in June of 1964. 

While the qualifications and leader- 
ship abilities possessed by Charles Evers 
would make him a strong political can- 
didate anywhere in the country, his elec- 
tion in Mississippi would not have been 
possible without the strides made under 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

Prior to the enactment of the 1965 
Voting Rights Act, only 28,500 Negroes, 
or 6.7 percent of the total nonwhite 
voting age population, were registered to 
vote in Mississippi. By contrast, 525,000 
whites, or 69.9 percent of the white vot- 
ing age population, were registered. 

By 1967, 263,754 Negro citizens were 
registered to vote, or 59.8 percent of the 
total number of eligible nonwhites. Sta- 
tistics from “Political Participation,” a 
report of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, 1968. This in itself is impressive 
proof of the impact of the Voting Rights 
Act. However, the fact that 91.5 percent 
of the white voting age population was 
registered by 1967 indicates how much 
remains to be done before there is full 
integration in the political life of Mis- 
sissippi. 

The contrast between the atmosphere 
which prevailed yesterday at the inau- 
gural ceremonies in Fayette and the cli- 
mate of fear and intimidation of 5 years 
ago is a dramatic indication of the prog- 
ress which has been made under the Vot- 
ing Rights Act. In 1964, I witnessed wide- 
spread discrimination against Negroes 
attempting to register to vote in Missis- 
sippi. In county after county local offi- 
cials used discriminatory devices and 
tests to obstruct and prevent Negroes 
from registering. In addition, of course, 
threatened and actual reprisals—both 
economic and physical—were common- 
place. 

In view of this history of intimidation 
and violence, including the assassination 
of his own brother, Mayor Evers’ com- 
mitment to insuring political justice for 
all citizens of Mississippi, white and black 
alike, should stir the conscience of white 
America to eliminate remaining racial 
barriers to full equality. 

In his inaugural speech Mayor Evers 
expressed the hopes of all who believe 
in political equality when he said: 

I hope that the black and white people 
of Mississippi will understand that we've 
only done what God would want us to do— 
take part in our public affairs. ... Some day, 
somehow, we are all going to be free and 
all men will be able to live on this earth 
without hating people and without dis- 
criminating against people... . 


If that hope is to become a reality, the 
protections embodied in the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, must be extended 
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until political equality is a fact through- 
out the Nation. The guarantees of that 
act must not be permitted to lapse. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE CONGRESS- 
MAN WILLIAM H. BATES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Conte) is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

(Mr. CONTE asked and was given per- 
mission to include extraneous material 
at the conclusion of his remarks.) 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks on the subject 
of my special order, and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, we are set- 
ting aside this portion of our day to 
mourn the passing of one of our finest 
colleagues, Representative WILLIAM H. 
Bates, and to eulogize his memory. We 
honor and mourn a man who was not 
only a friend cherished by so many of 
us, but also an example of a dedicated 
public servant worthy to be followed by 
anyone in political life. 

Congressman Bares devoted his entire 
life to the service of his country—as a 
naval officer, and then, upon the un- 
timely death of his father, as a Member 
of this body. His conduct throughout this 
career was that of a gentleman and a de- 
vout Christian. He was successful and, 
indeed, powerful, but so restrained was 
his use of his position and so warming 
his geniality that he remained through- 
out his 11 terms one of the best-loved 
Members of this House. 

We have already heard testimonials 
on this floor to the acute sense of loss 
that Britt Bates’ passing has caused us. 
Our own words always seem inadequate 
to express such personal emotions, and 
on these occasions we turn for aid to the 
poets. We feel of BILL Bares as with 
Shakespeare’s Henry the Fifth: The 
earth, that bears thee dead, bears not 
alive so stout a gentleman. 

Few in this House can fill the lone- 
some place left by the death of Congress- 
man Bates. As the ranking Republican 
on the House Armed Services Committee, 
he was among the most expert and com- 
petent Members of the House on military 
affairs and was universally acknowledged 
as our best-informed man on the Navy. 
He was a champion of the nuclear Navy, 
the main bulwark of national security 
during several trying years, and tended 
to this concern as second ranking mi- 
nority House Member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. But Congress- 
man Bartes prepared for war in order to 
secure the peace. He was also deeply 
concerned with the peaceful development 
and use of atomic energy. 

Congressman Bates had gathered much 
of his personal expertise from success 
in his chosen career, service in the Navy. 
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In his 10 years in the service, he rose 
from apprentice seaman to the rank of 
lieutenant commander. One of his ship- 
mates, now a distinguished Congressman 
from Texas, has recalled the impression 
he made on his fellow sailors: 

He had that brightness, that bounce, and 
and that happiness about him which imme- 
diately brought respect and appreciation and 
popularity both from the officers and the 
men. 


This promising career was sadly in- 
terrupted in 1949, when his father, Con- 
gressman George J. Bates, died in an air- 
plane crash here in Washington. The son 
decided to carry the standard of his 
father, and won a special election to the 
House in February 1950. Sacrificing the 
naval career he loved, he entered the 
complex and ambiguous world of poli- 
tics, a world filled with temptation and 
lacking the simple standard of military 
honor by which he had previously lived. 
It was in the honorable and successful 
comportment of his new duties that Con- 
gressman Bates earned the enduring re- 
spect and affection of the Members of 
this House. A distinguished former Rep- 
resentative, the Honorable Dewey Short, 
spoke with deep admiration at BILL 
Bares’ funeral of those years, watching 
him “sprout and grow and develop and 
expand—grasping the significance of the 
many conflicts—international as well as 
national and local problems that con- 
front our people in these troublesome 
times.” 

It was after these years of growth that 
many of us came to know Mr. BATES as 
a model of the integrity and geniality es- 
sential to public service. We all looked 
forward to many more years of work in 
his cheering and brightening company. 
Losing him was a double blow, once to 
lose his warm and cherished friendship, 
but again, and more severe, to lose the 
contribution he would have made to the 
public good by his powers and potential. 

His eulogist, Dewey Short, describes the 
example Congressman Bares set for his 
colleagues: 

Br. Bares was a man of unimpeachable 
integrity, of indefatigable energy, of a noble 
but not a consuming ambition. 


But as personal friends, we found in 
him a model for personal conduct as well. 
He was kind and gentle, yet firm with 
high moral ideals deeply rooted in his 
religious convictions. It was this mem- 
ory, of Bm. Bares as personal friend, 
which remains with me today, the mem- 
ory of a man who could be called the 
epitome of the Christian gentleman, the 
warm family man, the true and gentle 
friend. 

The graveside eulogy follows: 

Evitocy Mass ror WILLIAM HENRY BATES 
(Eulogy Given at Funeral Mass at St. James 

Church, Salem, Mass., by Former Congress- 

man Dewey Short of Missouri, One-Time 

Chairman of House Armed Services Com- 

mittee Who Served on That Committees 

With Both Witt1aM Bares and his Father 

George Joseph Bates) 

O, WORLD 
“O world, thou chooseth not the better part 
It is not wisdom to be only wise, 
And on the inward vision close the eyes; 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 
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“Columbus found the world, and had no 
chart 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 
To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 
Was all his science and his only art. 


“Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 


“Bid, then, the tender light of faith to 
shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine.” 
—SANTAYANA. 


Life begins and ends in mystery. But life 
is deeper than logic, for the heart has reason 
and reason knows not how. The sum of our 
finite mind has difficulty understanding why 
any man with the high qualities of states- 
manship, with the personal character, and 
with the noble service of WILLIAM HENRY 
Bates, should be snatched from our midst 
at the age of 52. He had gone a long way in 
those 52 years and there were many years 
ahead filled with rich promise, in our own 
minds and estimation. But the good Lord's 
ways are not always our ways nor His 
thoughts our thoughts, and He works miracu- 
lously, His wonders to perform. 

And when we think the great teacher—the 
greatest man who ever walked the earth— 
was nailed to a cross at the age of 33, we are 
made to realize that it is not how long a 
man lives but how much he lives that really 
counts. Theodore Roosevelt once said, “I 
would rather wear out than to rust out,” 
and though every man wants to live as long 
as he can, and there is nothing in this life 
we cling to so tenaciously as life itself, I 
doubt if many of us would want to have 
the dubious reputation of Methuselah—just 
for being remembered because of our old 
age. 

When one stops to think that George 
Joseph Bates, the father of the son we 
mourn today, who without too many ad- 
vantages and after serving in the state Legis- 
lature and as mayor of this historic city, and 
who for seven terms was elected to the Con- 
gress of the United States and then tragically 
killed in an airplane crash over the nation’s 
capital at the age of 59, and then when we 
think of this worthy son of an illustrious 
father who was elected for ten terms to the 
Congress of the United States after nearly 
ten years of honorable and distinguished 
service in the United States Navy, after serv- 
ing so faithfully and well his God and his 
country, both in time of war and time of 
peace, we realize that, after all, God in his 
appointed time, and who knows much better 
than we know what is right and when to call 
his beloved home, was wise—difficult as it 
is for us to understand and sorrowful as 
it is to give up those whom we love. 

Too many men in history have lived too 
long for their fame. But George Joseph Bates 
and his son William Henry Bates went out at 
the pinnacle of their careers, after the mag- 
nificent contributions that they made in 
their chosen fields. They were returned to 
Washington to represent Salem, this old his- 
toric city, and this great Congressional Dis- 
trict, as well as the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts and indeed the entire nation, be- 
cause the votes of George and Bill Bates 
affected the 400,000 people in my District in 
southwest Missouri on great national issues 
as much as it affected you. But the fact that 
year after year and term after term father 
and son were returned by the great constitu- 
ency of this congressional district is a more 
beautiful tribute and speaks more eloquently 
to the high esteem, great respect, the air of 
confidence and the fond affection in which 
they were held than any words that I might 
utter here this morning. 

It was interesting to have been associated 
and to have worked with these two men day 
in and day out on the Committee on Armed 
Services in the Congress and to see this young 
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man giving up his commission as a Lieuten- 
ant Commander in the Navy that he loved 
so much to come to Washington and then 
to watch him sprout and grow and develop 
and expand and grasp the significance of the 
many conflicts—international as well as na- 
tional and local problems—that confront our 
people in these troublesome times. 

Bill Bates loved people and they loved him. 
George was a diamond in the rough—stal- 
wart, strong, sturdy and durable as the 
granite of New England. Conscientious, hard- 
driving, absolutely honest, his son Bill was 
more than a chip off the old block. He had 
inherited his father’s rugged physique and 
dynamic energy, but he was a polished stone 
because of the tenderness and kindness and 
sympathetic understanding of his dear 
mother. What a combination rubbed off in 
this young man who entered the Congress 
and who because of his personal worth and 
individual efforts rose to become ranking 
member on the powerful Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Bill Bates was a man of unimpeachable 
integrity, of indefatigable energy, of a noble 
but not a consuming ambition, but with a 
burning desire to help others. Never did he 
envy those who had more than he possessed, 
but he was always trying to help those who 
were less fortunate. He was kind and gentle, 
yet firm with high moral ideals deeply rooted 
in his religious convictions. And morality 
that is not rooted deeply and sincerely, this 
conviction is a pretty anemic and weak mo- 
rality that cannot stand up against the temp- 
tations that confront a man in public life. 

It wasn’t merely because of his knowl- 
edge—and he had knowledge. He gained from 
all of it new spirit, more at Brown and then 
Harvard, but neither Brown nor Harvard 
could ever rob him of his vast, vast knowl- 
edge in spirit and inherited shrewdness. 

Bill Bates had gumption—he could stand 
up for a cause whether it was popular or un- 
popular. He would rather be right in the 
long run. And so, after ten years of service 
in his country’s armed forces during and fol- 
lowing the war, and after nearly 20 years of 
service in the Congress of the United States 
where, because of his rugged honesty, his 
noble ideals, his accommodating spirit, his 
willingness and eagerness to help others in 
all matters, he won for himself an everlast- 
ing and imperishable place in the hearts of 
his colleagues, as attested to by the beautiful 
tributes paid to him by members of both 
parties on the floor of the House on Monday 
of this week. 

Bill Bates was young and vigorous and full 
of idealism and full of the love of his Maker. 
He wore a smile that would never wear off. 
How I enjoyed at the end of long and tedious 
and controversial hearings, sometimes bitter 
and acrimonious debate, how I enjoyed in 
basking in the sunshine of his smile. He was 
so congenial, so convivial, so jovial, so joyous, 
so full of life! He loved the old, the young, the 
black and the white, the rich and the poor. 
That is the reason they all loved him because 
never in my life did I hear Bill Bates say 
anything mean about anybody. He wasn’t 
small and petty or selfish, envious or jealous, 
and that is the reason why I suppose I have 
never heard anybody say anything mean or 
really derogatory about Bill Bates. 

He voted as he talked; he talked as he 
voted. He lived as he believed; he believed as 
he lived. So finally, my brethren, whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are love- 
ly, whatsoever things are of good report hang 
on these things. 

Bill Bates thought on those things and 
he did those things, chiefly because he was 
brought up in a Christian home with close 
ties with father and mother and brothers 
and sisters. He had good judgment and ba- 
lanced sense—wisdom and good judgment 
are even more valuable and necessary than 
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knowledge. He showed that good judgment 
when he married a fine Christian young 
lady from my state of Missouri. To you, Jean, 
and to his lovely daughter Susan, who was 
the apple of his eye and always brought 
devotion, with dedication he served both of 
you and proudly loved you as he did his Ded 
and his Mother and his brothers and his 
sisters, Ah, you Naval Officers had it easy to 
train Bill Bates because he was taught some 
discipline at home from the cradle up. It was 
because he had a disciplined mind and a dis- 
ciplined life, a pure heart, a clean mind and 
willing hands that he learned to control 
himself as well as to know himself. He 
learned to obey orders as well as to give 
commands, 

God knows we need more men like William 
Henry Bates. 

When I came to Salem on two different 
occasions years ago—a quarter of a century 
now—to speak for George Bates, and later in 
another campaign over at Haverhill, and 
then when I returned after he was trag- 
ically killed in Washington in 1950 to speak 
at the dedication of the little memorial you 
have here for him, I know how you people 
loved both father and son as they both loved 
you. 

Last Sunday morning at seven o'clock, 
with his eyes closed and drawing his last few 
breaths on this earth, with his devoted and 
helpful wife sitting at his side holding his 
hand—at seven o’clock Sunday morning our 
national emblem, the American flag, was 
raised at Bethesda Naval Hospital, the band 
struck up our national anthem, The Star 
Spangled Banner, Bill Bates opened his eyes 
widely and looked heavenward. 

Would to God that many of the youth of 
America could have witnessed that scene. 
God help you and me and all our progeny 
to learn something from this life that has 
been spent in the service of his God, of his 
country, and of his fellow men. When Bill 
Bates opened his eyes as the flag was raised 
and the anthem played, I am sure that a 
still small voice whispered in his ear—‘Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

God bless, comfort and keep the mother, 
wife, daughter, brothers and sisters and all 
the members of his noble family in the hol- 
low of His hand. God help you and me as 
Americans to go forth and defend the prin- 
ciples for which he stood. 


EDITORIAL TRIBUTES 


Newspapers serving Representative 
Bates’ congressional district editorially 
honored his memory and service. The 
following are typical of these tributes: 
[From the Salem (Mass.) Evening News, 

June 23, 1969] 
We ARE ALL Sap 

One of nature’s deadliest diseases ended 
the life Sunday of U.S. Rep. William H. Bates 
of Salem at the age of 52. 

We are all sad. 

Rep. Bates, as the worthy son of a great 
Salem mayor and congressman himself, the 
late George J. Bates, was a credit to his fam- 
ily, his city, his congressional district and 
the nation he loved so much. 

“Bill” Bates was an affable, warm human 
being who sat at the right hand of power 
in the nation's capital for a score of years 
but never lost the common touch. 

It is one thing in life to have been given 
the opportunity for success and it is still an- 
other to be able to grasp it and expand on it. 

This was what Bill Bates was able to do. 

His parents, both of humble origin, raised 
an astounding family. Bill was educated at 
2 Ivy League schools, Brown and Harvard, 
and this intellectual foundation held him in 
good stead in his government career. 

Few persons in the Sixth Congressional 
District were fully aware of the prestige of 
their congressman. 
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As the ranking Republican member of the 
House Armed Services Committee and the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Rep. 
Bates made decisions on billions of dollars 
annually. 

Through 20 years in Congress following 
a budding career as a Naval officer, Rep. 
Bates developed a rare experti-e on military 
and defense matters and was constantly con- 
sulted by the White House during both Dem- 
ocratic and Republican administrations. 

At 52, Bill Bates was much too young to 
die. 

On behalf of the half-million residents in 
the Sixth Congressional District which he 
served so well, The Salem Evening News ex- 
tends its sympathy to Rep. Bates’ widow, 
daughter and mother and other members of 
the family. 

A man and a public servant of his quality 
is rare indeed. 


[From Daily Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., June 
22, 1969] 
REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM H. BATES 


The entire North Shore was shocked by 
news yesterday morning of the death of 
U.S. Rep. William H. Bates of Salem, who 
represented the 6th Massachusetts District. It 
was a matter of common knowledge that he 
was seriously ill, but the general public was 
unaware that he was so close to death in 
view of the hopeful announcements that 
came from his office from time to time. 

“Bill” Bates was no run-of-the-mill Con- 
gressman. He brought to his duties a fine 
intelligence, a deep interest in broad national 
and international issues as well as an abiding 
concern for the everyday needs of his 
constituents. 

As the ranking Republican member of the 
House Armed Services Committee and second 
ranking minority member of the Joint Com- 
mission on Atomic Energy, he was on the “‘in- 
side” of some of the most far-reaching con- 
gressional decisions of our times. A competent 
and convincing speaker, he could debate 
global issues with skill and certitude either 
in committee or on the floor of the House, but 
he was equally adept in helping a con- 
stituent to get citizenship papers or to 
contact a son in Vietnam. 

Rep. Bates was always “on top” of issues 
of direct importance to the 6th District. For 
years he had worked in close cooperation with 
Rep. James A. Burke (D-Milton) seeking im- 
port controls to keep the shoe industry alive 
in this area, He fought for the fishing indus- 
try in Gloucester and for the hat industry 
in Amesbury. 

His position on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee gave him an excellent opportunity to 
see that Lynn industries, such as GE, got 
their share of federal defense contracts. 

In 1960 he took to the hustings to campaign 
for his lifelong friend, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
in the latter's quest for the vice presidency 
of the United States. 

The Item has always taken pride in the 
fact that it suggested editorially soon after 
the death of Bill’s father, Rep. George J. 
Bates, in a plane crash in Washington, that 
his son run to succeed him, The suggestion 
met with instant popular response and for 
19 years he has represented the district with- 
out a break and without serious challenge. 

The federal government has lost a distin- 
guished servant in his death. The Item's 
condolences go out to his bereaved family 
and his dedicated associates in his Washing- 
ton, Salem and Lynn offices. 

[From the Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette, 
June 23, 1969] 
CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM H. BATES 

One of the last legislative acts of the late 
Cong. William H. Bates was his leadership 
on a petition to the President to help the 
shoe industry. Like most of his work in 
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Congress, it was designed to help his con- 
stituents. 

We regret the death of Congressman Bates 
because of the many personal qualities which 
kept him in the House of Representatives 
through some of the busiest and most transi- 
tional years in the country’s history. 

Though he was deeply involved in national 
issues, through his service on the Armed 
Forces and Atomic Energy Committees, he 
maintained a close personal touch with his 
constituents. He, and through him his staff 
members, always had the time and the man- 
ner to let each individual feel a small prob- 
lem got the same attention as a national 
issue, 

In his political philosophy, Bates was a 
conservative in most accepted senses of the 
word. He was a believer in a strong national 
defense, and in his almost 20 years in Con- 
gress advanced to the position of the ranking 
Republican on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. He ‘did not go along with much of the 
liberal legislation of recent years, holding to 
a policy of fiscal soundness in regard to 
government spending. 

Some of hig policies led others of differing 
views to conduct campaigns in which they 
were directly opposite to his philosophies, 
but the voting record indicates the Congress- 
man refiected his district faithfully, for he 
gained re-election with ease. 

It became evident in recent years the 
combination of his personality and philos- 
ophy was an appealing one to the voters of 
the Sixth Congressional District, and the 
chances were good he could have continued 
in Congress for many years. 

Cancer, however, struck him down. It 
attacked a man of tremendous energy and 
radiant good health and brought death with- 
in a few months of diagnosis, despite the 
skilled efforts of some of the nation’s best 
medical teams. 

The district must eventually turn to the 
choice of a successor, since the law provides 
for filling vacancies in the House through 
elections. His term had a year and a half 
to go. We must hope, however, that those 
who seek this office will at least allow a 
decent interval before they begin open cam- 
paigning. 

There is little doubt the loss of Bates will 
be felt in his district. He had gained both 
stature and power through his seniority, and 
he was able to use some of that strength to 
help both the district and the individuals 
within it. 

Congressman Bates was, in our estimation, 
both kind and personable. We had never 
heard him speak an unkind word of any 
person, politically or otherwise, but we had 
heard many examples of the lengths to which 
he had gone to help persons of every degree 
of social and economic standing. 

His visits to this office reminded us that 
he had acquired a loyal personal following in 
Greater Haverhill, making close friends here 
in addition to those who were affliated with 
him due to political beliefs. 

Shoe workers here, most of them Demo- 
crats, cast their votes for Congressman Bates 
because they were aware he had worked 
long and hard in their interests. In recent 
years and months, he had done much to try 
to stem the flood of imports which have been 
responsible for the loss of shoe jobs in Haver- 
hill and other parts of the district. 

We can honor William H. Bates as a man 
who was firm in his principles and in his 
devotion to those who put him in Congress 
and kept him there. He proved to be a worthy 
successor to his father, the late Cong. George 
J. Bates. 

[From Gloucester (Mass.) Daily Times, 
June 23, 1969] 


BILL BATES: HE WORKED For Us 


Bill Bates was a Congressman who could 
deliver. 
He delivered the best of his ability and 
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knowledge in military affairs for the nation, 
through his ranking seat on the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

He delivered for Massachusetts and New 
England, through his watchfulness of re- 
gional affairs ranging from ween spending 
to imports of leather goods and fis 

He delivered, too, for the “folks PA home,” 
helping secure contracts for defense-related 
industries in the Sixth District, and almost 
always having time to seek relief for an ag- 
grieved veteran or widow or workaday citizen, 

To say that a man “delivered” suggests he 
approached his work primarily as a politican, 
Bill Bates was & politician of necessity, for 
that is the way a man enters Congress and 
that is the way he gets things done once 
there. 

But Bill Bates always seemed to be above 
politics when necessary. He approached his 
representation of 30-odd Northeastern Mas- 
sachusetts cities and towns with devotion 
found in men who regard their jobs as ca- 
reers. He shunned political intrigue and 
based his campaigns for re-election on serv- 
ice rendered. He felt the voters could make 
up their minds on this evidence alone, and 
they always did—in his favor. 

While Bill Bates was regarded in his home 
city as a Salem-boy-made-good, he did not 
forget the scope of his responsibility. He 
took pride when speaking in Gloucester some 
years back in the fact “the first speech I 
made in Washington was on Gloucester fish.” 

Gloucester usually got good response from 
Bates. He worked to keep tariffs and import 
quotas favorable wherever Cape Ann desires 
could be fit into the interests of national 
policy. He was the prime mover in locating 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries offices here. 
This BCF irradiator on Emerson Ave. was 
known warmly among his fellow members on 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy as 
the “Bates Irradiator.” 

And he saw the pitfalls of Gloucester’s 
being a one-industry town. “Try to attract 
new industry,” he told Rotarians here in 
1956. “The important thing for the city is to 
get a balanced portfolio. As a one-industry 
community it (Gloucester) presents the most 
serious economic problems of any community 
in my district.” Later Bates went to work to 
get Gloucester included in an officially des- 
ignated Economically Depressed Area, a move 
which opened the way to receipt of federal 
funds for industrial development studies 
and the water filtration plants now under 
construction. 

Philosophically, Bill Bates was a conserva- 
tive—perhaps the most conservative of New 
England's Congressmen, This position did not 
always coincide with the views of his con- 
stituents—but it did not seem to matter on 
Election Days. His 20 years in Congress made 
him the second-ranking Republican and won 
for him a stature which last year had him 
rumored to be a candidate for Secretary of 
Defense under President Nixon. This was a 
sincere form of flattery. 

Jockeying will soon begin among men and 
women of politics to fill the vacancy caused 
Sunday morning by Bill Bates’ death. It will 
take a rare individual, though, to fill that 
seat the way he did. 


[From the Daily News, Newburyport, Mass., 
June 24, 1969] 
A Man Asove Po tirics 

Bill Bates was a Congressman who could 
deliver. 

He delivered the best of his ability and 
knowledge in military affairs for the nation, 
through his ranking seat on the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

He delivered for Massachusetts and New 
England, through his watchfulness of re- 
gional affairs ranging from military spending 
to imports of leather goods and fish. 

He delivered, too, for the “folks at home,” 
helping secure contracts for defense-related 
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industries in the Sixth District, and almost 
always having time to seek relief for an ag- 
grieved veteran or widow or workaday cit- 
izen. 

To say that a man “delivered” suggests he 
approached his work primarily as a poli- 
tician. Bill Bates was a politician of neces- 
sity, for that is the way a man enters Con- 
gress and that is the way he gets things done 
once there. 

But Bill Bates always seemed to be above 
politics when necessary. He approached his 
representation of 30-odd Northeastern Mas- 
sachusetts cities and towns with devotion 
found in men who regard their jobs as ca- 
reers. He shunned political intrigue and 
based his campaigns for re-election on serv- 
ice rendered, He felt the voters could make 
up their minds on this evidence alone, and 
they always did—in his favor. 

Philosophically, Bill Bates was a conser- 
vative—perhaps the most conservative of 
New England’s Congressmen. His position 
did not always coincide with the views of 
his constituents—but it did not seem to 
matter on Election Days. His 20 years in 
Congress made him the second-ranking Re- 
publican and won for him a stature which 
last year had him rumored to be a candi- 
date for Secretary of Defense under Presi- 
dent Nixon. This was a sincere form of 
flattery. 

Jockeying will soon begin among men and 
women of politics to fill the vacancy caused 
Sunday morning by Bill Bates’ death, It will 
take a rare individual, though, to fill that 
seat the way he did. 

[From Lawrence (Mass.) Eagle-Tribune, 

June 27, 1969] 


TRAGIC END OF AN ERA 


Sometime in the coming months a spe- 
cial election will be held in the Sixth 
Congressional District to elect a successor 
to William H. Bates. When the second ses- 
sion of the present Congress convenes next 
January, for the first time in 32 years an- 
other than a Bates probably will represent 
this district. 

George J, Bates, at the time mayor of 
Salem, was elected to Congress in 1937 to 
succeed the late A. Piatt Andrew. George 
served with distinction until Nov. 1, 1949 
when he was killed in a plane crash in 
Washington as he was returning to duty 
after a weekend at home. 

At that time his son William was a lieu- 
tenant commander in the Navy. He was, 
Sixth District Republicans thought, the log- 
ical man to succeed his father in Congress. 
Sixth District voters agreed. He won a spe- 
cial election and was reelected each two years 
thereafter, the last time in 1968. 

His death from cancer at the age of 52 
ended nearly 33 years of service in Con- 
gress for the Sixth District by George and 
William Bates. 

It was distinguished service. It was effec- 
tive personal service to constituents and 
notable patriotic service to the country. 

As the senior Republican member of the 
Armed Services Committee, Bill was an in- 
filuential authority on national defense. As 
the second ranking House member of the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee, he won 
the admiration of Adm. Rickover for his 
knowledge of atomic warfare. 

He drew, said former Sen. Saltonstall, the 
utmost respect and affection from members 
of both parties, He was, said Ambassador 
Lodge, a public servant in the finest tradi- 
tion, blessed with a warm and winning 
personality and motivated by his high sense 
of patriotism. 

His death at an age when he and his 
thousands of friends and supporters reason- 
ably could expect many more years of ad- 
mirable public service tragically ended for 
the Sixth District an illustrious era of 
representation in Congress. 
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[From the Boston Herald-Traveler, June 24, 
1969] 


WILLIAM H. BATES 


The death of U.S, Rep. William H. Bates 
of Salem is a profound loss for the Sixth Con- 
gressional District and indeed for the Com- 
monwealth. Congressman Bates typified, as 
did his father before him, staunch loyalty to 
his constituents, abiding concern for their 
economic security and for the military se- 
curity of the United States. 

As a Navy offcer and later as an officer in 
the Naval Reserve, Rep. Bates knew inti- 
mately the challenges of the nuclear era and 
combined his knowledge with his experience 
and position as the ranking Republican 
member of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee to champion a nuclear Navy. This 
expertise served him well also as the second 
ranking member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Tributes from both Republican and Demo- 
cratic leaders testify to the esteem and affec- 
tion In which Rep. William H, Bates was 
held, whether in Essex County or in the halls 
of Congress. But perhaps the finest tribute 
to Congressman Bates’ life of public service 
was paid by the people he served best, the 
people of the Sixth Congressional District, 
who affirmed their confidence in his leader- 
ship by electing him to Congress for eleven 
terms. 


[From the Bosto: lobe, June 26, 1969] 
HE SERVED ..:. DISTRICT WELL 


The late Congressman William H. Bates of 
Salem represented his Sixth Congressional 
District well throughout his 19 years in 
Washington. It could not have been easy for 
him to attempt following in the footsteps of 
his father, George J. Bates, himself a con- 
gressman and Salem’s mayor for many years, 
who had been killed in a plane crash in 1949. 
But Bill Bates did. 

He was not a “Tuesday-to-Thursday” con- 
gressman like some, but worked hard at the 
job and did his homework. He was a con- 
servative on some issues, and a supporter of 
the anti-ballistic missile system and of most 
military spending. But he was always fair, 
and anxious to hear both sides in a contro- 
versy. And he was decent and most likeable. 
Massachusetts and particularly the Sixth 
District will miss him, 


DEATH AND FUNERAL RECORDED IN 
NEWSPAPERS 


The passing and funeral of Congress- 
man Bates were recorded in many col- 
umns of newspapers serving his district 
in Massachusetts. Illustrative of this 
coverage, along with appropriate pic- 
tures, were these excerpts from articles 
in his hometown paper, the Salem Eve- 
ning News, June 23 to 27: 


[From the Salem (Mass.) Evening News, 
June 23, 1969] 
NORTH SHORE MOURNS REPRESENTATIVE 
WILLIAM H. BATES 

SaLEM.—Military Funeral services will be 
held Thursday for U.S. Rep. William H. Bates, 
a Republican who represented the heavily- 
Democratic Sixth Massachusetts District in 
Congress for nearly 20 years after succeeding 
his father. 

There was no immediate word whether 
President Nixon or Vice President Agnew 
will attend the funeral, or whether Cardinal 
Cushing will say the Mass. 

Bates, 52, died of stomach cancer Sunday 
at 8 a.m. in Bethesda Naval Hospital, Mary- 
land. 

The congressman had been undergoing 
treatment of the ailment since mid-March. 

A former Navy officer who championed the 
nuclear Navy and development of peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, Bates had served in 
the House of Representatives since Feb. 15, 
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1950, when he was elected to succeed his 
father, Rep. George J. Bates. 

George Bates was elected to Congress when 
Rep. A, Piatt Andrew of Gloucester died in 
1937. 

The elder Bates was among 55 people 
killed in a collision of a commercial airliner 
and a military plane over Washington on 
Nov. 1, 1949. He was returning from Salem to 
Washington when the crash occurred, 

It was the third time that tragedy had 
struck the Bates family in less than 30 years. 
The congressman's brother-in-law, Navy of- 
ficer James Ginty, was killed during World 
War II in the South Pacific, 

William Henry Bates was born in Salem on 
April 26, 1917. 

He attended St. James parochial school and 
was president of his graduating class at Sa- 
lem High School in 1935, 

After a year at Worcester Academy, he 
entered Brown University, graduating in 1940 
with a B.A. in economics and political science. 

Later, he obtained a master of arts degree 
from Harvard University while serving in the 
Navy. 

He worked as a clerk for the FBI in Wash- 
ington before enlisting in the Navy as an ap- 
prentice seaman in 1941. 

Rising to an officer's rank, he participated 
in Naval assaults on Iwo Jima and Okinawa 
and was stationed on Japanese mainland af- 
ter the war. 

Rep. Bates held the rank of captain in the 
Naval Reserve at the time of his death. 

An excellent athlete in high school and 
college, Bates was an end on the Salem High 
team that traveled to California in 1933 to 
play Urban Academy. 

In later years, the congressman kept in 
shape by playing golf. He was one of Wash- 
ington’s better golfers and a constant fair- 
ways companion of Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon during the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

Rep. Bates entered the Naval Medical Cen- 
ter on Monday March 3, to undergo explora- 
tory surgery for an undisclosed ailment, 

The surgery took place on March 19. 

It was disclosed on April 2 that Bates was 
suffering from abdominal lymphoma, a can- 
cerous tumor of the lymphatic system, a 
network of glands and ducts that regulates 
fluids between the tissues and the blood 
system. 

Por several weeks following the discovery 
of his condition, the congressman underwent 
daily radiation treatments. 

The treatments had continued on a reg- 
ular basis until his death. 

Bates’ wife, the former Pearle Jean Dreyer, 
was at his bedside when he died. The Bates 
have one daughter, Susan, 20, a commercial 
artist in Boston. 

The congressman’s mother, Mrs. George J. 
(Nora) Bates, lives at 11 Buffum St., Salem. 

Bates leaves 3 brothers and 3 sisters. 

His brothers are Raymond H. of Marble- 
head, George J. Jr. of Salem and Francis of 
Peabody. 

The sisters are Mrs. Mary Courtland Saw- 
telle, of East Greenwich, RI; Mrs. James 
(Katherine) Ginty of Salem and Mrs. Ed- 
mund (Caroline) Stanton, of Marblehead, 

William Bates was serving his llth term 
in the House. Since being elected to fill his 
father’s vacancy, Bates had been reelected 
by impressive margins each time he ran. 

He was constantly unopposed for the Re- 
publican nomination and 3 times had no 
Democratic opposition in congressional elec- 
tions. 

In November 1968 he won his 11th term 
by swamping the Democratic nominee, Miss 
Deirdre Henderson. Bates polled 136,947 votes 
to Miss Henderson’s 70,296 and swept every 
community in the district. 

At the time of his death, Rep. Bates was 
the senior Republican on the House Armed 
Services Committee and the second ranking 
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House minority member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

For the past 4 years he had been a member 
of the United States delegation to the NATO 
Parliamentarians Conference. He was assigned 
to the conference’s Military Committee. 

His knowledge of atomic warfare was 
praised by Adm. Hyman Rickover, a chief ad- 
vocate of the submarine Navy. 

Among the highlights of Bates’ congres- 
sional career were his successful efforts to 
block the merger of the First and Third Naval 
Districts and tariff legislation to protect the 
shoe, hat and fishing industries from foreign 
competition. 


THE SERVICES 


Services for Rep. William H, Bates will 
begin today, with a memorial prayer service 
at 7:30 p.m. at the Joseph Gawler’s Sons 
Funeral Home in Washington, D.C. Visiting 
hours will be from 2 to 9 p.m. 

The body will be flown to Salem Tuesday, 
where it will lie in state in Hamilton Hall, 9 
Chestnut St., Tuesday from 7 to 9 p.m, and 
Wednesday from 2 to 5 and 7 to 9 p.m. 

A full military funeral will be held Thurs- 
day at 11 a.m., at St. James Church on Fed- 
eral Street. 

Burial will be in the family lot at St. 
Mary’s Cemetery. 


He Sroop Up AND TOOK SIDES 
(By Howard Iverson) 


William H. Bates was a fighter for all of 
his 52 years. Whether it was his country, 
his district or his lifelong hometown of Sa- 
lem, Bill Bates stood up and took sides and 
did what he felt had to be done. 

He was a staunch supporter of the war in 
Vietnam and the controversial ABM defense 
system, but he also called for the South Viet- 
namese to play a larger part in the defense 
of their country and insisted that our mili- 
tary programs—both offensive and defen- 
sive—be closely studied and re-evaluated an- 
nually in line with the changing world sit- 
uation, 

Bates embarked on an around-the-world 
mission in 1967 with lengthy stops in Sali- 
gon and many battlefields of Vietnam and 
American bases in South Korea, Thailand, 
the Philippines, Okinawa and other points. 

Upon his return, Bates said: “There is no 
reason to believe that the future military 
struggle in Vietnam will be easy or of short 
duration.” 

The following year, at a meeting of First 
Coast Guard District officers at the Haw- 
thorne Motor Hotel, the congressman said: 

“While every effort should be made to seek 
an honorable solution to this conflict, it is 
quite clear that there must be a greater con- 
tribution on the part of South Vietnam to 
preserve that nation’s freedom than had 
heretofore been the case.” 

And as much as he supported the military 
policies of the country, he fought just as 
hard for the abolution of the present draft 
system on the grounds that: 

“I'm old fashioned enough to believe that 
many people came to this country to get 
away from the concept of compulsory mili- 
tary service.” 

Bates strongly backed the President’s pro- 
posed ABM defense system. 

On March 15, Bates said, “I believe that 
the President is entirely appropriate with 
respect to the security of the nation and I 
concur in his reasoning in reaching that 
decision, 

“Deployment of modified anti-ballistic 
missiles to protect our retaliatory Minute 
Man installation will serve as a deterrent to 
any enemy who might consider launching an 
attack,” he said. 

“It is good that President Nixon has called 
for continuing review of the ABM program 
in the light of changing conditions which 
may arise. 
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“I think that people on both sides of the 
ABM issue during the past year have con- 
tributed greatly to the goal all of us so in- 
tently desire—the security of our country 
and the establishment of peace.” 

Inflation and increased government spend- 
ing were 2 of his favorite targets. 

And he had nothing but scorn for politi- 
cians who preached economy while opening 
wide the government purse strings. 

“Ironically,” said Bates in a 1966 speech, 
“many of the politicians who are shouting 
the loudest about the high cost of food and 
other consumer goods are the very ones who— 
by their spending policies—have contributed 
most to the condition in which we now find 
ourselves ...and they fail to place the 
major blame where it belongs. 

“Rather than crying for investigation, these 
politicians should be seeking to put the 
brakes on government spending for all but 
the most essential public services.” 

He fought for income tax relief for persons 
paying college tuitions and related expenses, 
introducing 2 bills designed to give such 
relief—one through a tax deduction process 
and the other through a tax credit formula. 

In 1967, Rep. Bates voted against $1.7 mil- 
lion in planning funds for the Dickey-Lin- 
coln hydroelectric plant in northern Maine, 
contending that the atomic generating plants 
now in operation had exceeded expectation in 
efficiency, affording New England customers 
lower electric. rates. 

He attempted to help the New England 
fishing industry, Gloucester in particular, but 
often criticized the industry for its failure to 
help itself. 

“There is no reason why we cannot join 
together in protection of our resources,” 
Bates said at a luncheon of the National 
Fisheries Institute in Boston last October. 

The congressman stressed pollution con- 
trol, fishing conservation, international 
agreements in respect to fishing grounds, 
stronger agreements on quality control, con- 
tinuation and improvement of programs in- 
volving loans and grants for fishing vessels 
with a united effort to see that fishermen 
alone do not pay the cost of protecting the 
shipyards, 

“The future of the fishing industry,” Bates 
said, “lies with a common sense of direction.” 

The congressman backed several bills to 
encourage teachers to further their educa- 
tion, including income tax deductions for 
certain advanced education expenses. 

“The better trained our teachers,” said 
Bates, “the better trained our children.” 

He also led a vigorous battle to curb shoe 
imports. 

“The alarming, steady increase of shoe 
imports, plus a downward swing in shoe ex- 
ports, is threatening the future employ- 
ment security of American workers through 
reduced production and sales of domestic 
shoes, while at the same time aggravating 
our balance-of-payments problems.” 

Following reports of the malfunctioning 
of M-16 rifles in Vietnam, Rep. Bates advo- 
cated a special study to investigate the M-16 
program, 

Bates joined 45 House colleagues earlier 
this year in introducing legislation to elimi- 
nate the controversial mandatory oil im- 
port control program, an import quota sys- 
tem which played a major part in boosting 
domestic oil prices. 

This legislation, which is presently pend- 
ing before Congress, would phase out the 
quota system over 10 years, The quota pro- 
gram, said Bates, “presently restricts the 
amount of foreign oil entering the coun- 
try and is costing the American consumer 
an estimated $4 billion a year in the form 
of inflated prices for heating oil, gasoline 
and other petroleum products.” 

Bates repeatedly introduced legislation to 
establish certain maritime regions to be used 
as marine sanctuary areas, including the 
Georges Bank and other off shore waters. 
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“The coastal regions have become a ‘new 
frontier’ for American industry and technol- 
ogy,” Bates said. “We should designate spe- 
cific areas of the nation’s offshore marine en- 
vironments for sport and commercial fishing, 
recreation, scenic beauty and scientific 
values,” 

He noted that industry and mining activi- 
ties have threatened the natural environ- 
ments around the country and especially in 
New England. 

He fought against the proposed shutdown 
(in 1972) of the Portsmouth, N.H., Naval 
shipyard, 

Only last month, Bates joined a drive to 
assist hard-pressed shoe and leather firms 
by negotiating with competing nations for 
& voluntary cutback in their shoe exports. 

Last week, as the result of a letter from 
Rep. Bates to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, the congressman was credited as 
being largely responsible for the continua- 
tion of the food irradiation program of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, 

The House authorized the restoration of 
funds to the program which had been elim- 
inated in the 1969 budget. The money per- 
mitted the continuance of work being car- 
ried out by the AEC’s Marine Products Ir- 
radiator at Gloucester. 

[From the Salem (Mass.) Evening News, 

June 24, 1969] 
PRESIDENT’S JET FLIES REPRESENTATIVE 
Bates’ Bopy Home 


SALEM.—Flags in the nation’s capital flew 
at half-staff Monday as the Senate and the 
House of Representatives paid final tribute 
to one of Congress’ most active and popular 
members, 6th District Rep. William H. Bates. 

Hundreds of people in government and 
private life visited Gawler's Funeral Home in 
Washington to pay their respects to the 
Salem congressman. 

Among the visitors at the funeral home 
were Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, a 
lifelong friend of the Bates family; House Mi- 
nority Leader Gerald Ford, House Speaker 
John McCormack, Sec. of the Navy John 
Chaffe, Under Secretary of State Elliot Rich- 
ardson, Mrs. John A. Volpe, George Lodge and 
all members of the Massachusetts congres- 
sional delegation. 

A 30-minute memorial prayer service was 
held Monday at the funeral home. Several 
congressional leaders, a number of North 
Shore residents and members of the Bates 
family attended. 

The Rev. William Begley officiated at the 
memorial service. It was the Rev. Begley who 
married Bill and Pearle Jean Dreyer in 1943 
when Bill was a young Navy officer and Jean 
was the secretary of a Missouri congressman. 

President Nixon has assigned his personal 
plane—Air Force 1—to fly Rep. Bates’ body to 
Hanscom Air Force Base in Bedford. 

The congressman and the president were 
personal friends for years. 


[From the Salem (Mass.) Evening News, 
June 25, 1969] 


MCCORMACK APPOINTS 57 HOUSE MEMBERS 
To ATTEND BATES RITES 


WASHINGTON. —Speaker John W. McCor- 
mack of the House of Representatives has 
appointed a 57-member delegation to join 
him in attending the funeral of Rep. Wiliam 
H. Bates at St. James Church Thursday. 

The delegation includes the 11 congress- 
men from Massachusetts, all members of the 
House Armed Services Committee of which 
Rep. Bates was the ranking Republican mem- 
ber; House members of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy and the House leadership 
of both parties. 

Massachusetts delegation: 

Republicans—Silvio O. Conte, Pittsfield; 
F. Bradford Morse, Lowell; Margaret M. 
Heckler, Wellesley, and Hastings S. Keith, 
West Bridgewater. 
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Democrats—Edward P. Boland, Spring- 
field; Philip J. Philbin, Clinton; Harold D. 
Donohue, Worcester; Torbert H. Macdonald, 
Cambridge; Thomas P., O'Neill Jr., Maiden; 
James A. Burke, Milton, and Speaker Mc- 
Cormack, Dorchester. 

Armed Services Committee: 

L. Mendel Rivers, D-S.C., chairman; F. 
Edward Hébert, D-La.; Melvin Price, D-Iil.; 
O. ©. Fisher, D-Tex.; Charles E. Bennett, D- 
Fla.; James A. Byrne, D-Pa.; Samuel S. Strat- 
ton, D-N.Y.; Otis J. Pike, D-N.Y. 

Also, Richard N. Ichord, D-Mo.; Lucien N. 
Nedzi, D-Mich.; Alton Lennon, D-N.C.; Wil- 
liam J. Randall, D-Mo.; G. Elliott Hagan, 
D-Ga.; Robert L. Leggett, D.-Calif.; Floyd V. 
Hicks, D-Wash.; Speedy O. Long, D-La.; 
Richard White, D-Tex.; Bill Nichols, D-Ala.; 
Jack Brinkley, D-Ga.; Robert H. Mollohan, 
D-W. Va.; W. C. Daniel, D-Va. 

Also, Leslie C. Arends, R-Ill.; Alvin E. 
O’Konski, R-Wis.; William G. Bray, R-Ind.; 
Bob Wilson, R-Calif.; Charles S. Gubser, R- 
Calif.; Alexander Pirnie, R-N.Y.; Durward G. 
Hall, R-Mo.; Donald D. Clancy, R-Ohio; 
Robert T. Stafford, R-Vt.; Carleton J. King, 
R-N.Y.; William L. Dickinson, R-Ala.; 
Charles W. Whelan Jr., R-Ohio; Ed Foreman, 
R-N. Mex.; John E. Hunt, R-NWJ., and G. 
William Whitehurst, R-Va. 

House members of the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee: 

Chet Holifield, D-Calif.; Melvin Price, D- 
N. Mex.; Wayne N. Aspinall, D-Colo.; John D. 
Young, D-Tex.; Ed Edmondson, D-OEla.; 
Craig Hosmer, D-Calif; John Anderson, 
R-Ill., and William M. McCulloch, R-Ohio. 

House leadership: 

Speaker McCormack, Minority Leader Ger- 
ald R. Ford, R-Mich., and Minority Whip 
Arends. 

The 2 Massachusetts senators, Edward W. 
Brooke and Edward M. Kennedy, have been 
delegated to represent the Senate at the 
funeral. 


[From the Salem (Mass.) Evening News, 
June 27, 1969] 
“Not How Lone HE Livep But How HE 
LIVED” 


(By Roland A. Corneau) 


SaLEM.—U.S. Rep. William H. Bates was 
laid to rest next to his congressman father 
Thursday. 

Federal, state and local dignitaries joined 
an estimated 2500 persons from the 6th Con- 
gressional District in paying final tribute for 
his seryice on Capitol Hill for nearly 20 years. 

John A. Volpe, former Massachusetts gov- 
ernor and present U.S. transportation secre- 
tary, was the official representative of Pres- 
ident Nixon. Volpe presented the flag to the 
congressman’s wife at the cemetery. 

Full military honors were conferred at 
St. James Church and St. Mary’s cemetery. 

Former congressman Dewey Short of Mis- 
souri, a personal friend of the Bates family, 
delivered a 20-minute eulogy paralleling the 
lives of U.S. Rep. George J. Bates and his con- 
gressman son William, who served in the 
U.S. House of Representatives for a combined 
total of more than 3 decades. 

“George Bates was a diamond in the rough, 
as sturdy as the old granite of New England. 

“His son was more than a chip off the old 
block. He was a polished stone because of 
the tenderness and understanding of his 
mother,” Short said. 

“He was only 52 when the Good Lord took 
him from us. 

“But, it is not how long a man lives, but 
how he lives it that counts,” Short said. 

“He was aware of the problems that con- 
fronted people in these troubled times. He 
had a burning desire to help others. He was 
gentle, but firm, with the highest ideals, 
and he won for himself an everlasting and 
imperishable place in the hearts of his col- 
leagues,” he said. 

“One stops to think about the father, 
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elected for 7 terms and then killed in a 
plane crash at the age of 59. And, the son 
of an illustrious father, elected 10 times 
after serving in the Navy for 10 years. Both 
served in war and peace. 

“The fact that they were returned to of- 
fice year after year is in itself a greater trib- 
ute than a eulogy,” Short said. 

“We must realize that God took him at 
his appointed time. He should know what is 
right and when to take. But, it is very hard 
for us to understand. 

“Too many in history have lived too long. 
Bill Bates was taken from us at the pinnacle 
of his career in service to his country,” Short 
said. 

The Missouri congressman told of his as- 
sociations with father and son on the Armed 
Services Committee. He said he was especially 
impressed to see young Bates give up his 
commission as a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy to carry on the work of his father. 

“Bill Bates grasped the significance of com- 
plex international, national and local prob- 
lems. He was young, vigorous, full of ideals. 
Bill Bates had gumption—gumption to stand 
up on an issue—popular or unpopular—if he 
thought he was right. It was his rugged 
honesty, noble ideas, willingness and eager- 
ness to help others that made for him an 
imperishable place in the hearts of the peo- 
ple,” Short said. 

“He voted as he talked .. . he talked as 
he voted. He believed as he lived .. . he lived 
as he believed,” he said. 

“He wore a smile that would never wear 
off. He was so congenial, so joyful, so full of 
life. He liked old and young, black and white, 
rich and poor. 

“Never did I hear Bill Bates say anything 
bad about anybody,” Short said. 

“I know you people loved both father and 
son as they loved you. 

“On this day of mourning, all we can say 
is well done, Bill Bates,” Short concluded. 

It was 11 a.m. when the hearse carrying 
the casket of Rep. Bates lulled in front of the 
old gothic church, amid drum roll and music 
by the First Naval District band. 

More than 1000 had gathered in front of 
the church. During the eulogy, those unable 
to get seats in the main church, listened in 
the downstairs chapel via a public address 
system hook-up. 

The body-bearers, enlisted men represent- 
ing all branches of the service, slowly re- 
moved the flag-draped casket from the hearse 
and began their slow march up 10 short steps 
through the church portico, depositing the 
congressman on the church truck, 

The casket was flanked by the military pall 
bearers; Rear Adm. William B. Ellis, com- 
mander of Ist Coast Guard District; Maj. 
Gen. Joseph J. Cody of the Air Force; Brig. 
Gen. Felix J. Gerace of the Army; Brig. Gen. 
John H. Cushman of Ft. Devens and Adj. Gen. 
Joseph Ambrose of Massachusetts. 

Members of the congressional delegation, 
state and local officials were already seated to 
the left of the altar. The family was seated 
to the right. 

The church was filled to capacity. All rose 
as Wilfred A. Pelletier, for 25 years adminis- 
trative assistant to both father and son, sang 
“God Bless America.” 

The Requiem High Concelebrated Mass was 
celebrated by the Rev. Patrick C. Curtin, pas- 
tor of St. James Church; Msgr. John Mul- 
larkey of St. Pius Church, Lynn, and the Rev. 
George Huntress, St. Margaret’s Church, 
Brockton. 

His Excellency, Bishop Jeremiah F. Mini- 
han, representing Cardinal Cushing, presided 
over the funeral services. 

Following the gospel, Msgr. Mullarkey left 
the prie dieux and delivered a short eulogy. 

“Although we mourn Bill Bates we know 
he is safe from suffering, the trials of life 
and is with God,” the monsignor said. 

He recalled the graveside services for the 
congressman’s father and said, “I could see 
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the tears in his eyes and his lips moving in 
prayer. He nodded his head, and I knew here 
was a man making a tremendous decision. 

“I think that was when the pledge to car- 
ry the torch which was taken so abruptly 
from his father,” he said. 

Msgr. Mullarkey emphasized that “afflu- 
ence and power were not part of his heritage. 

“His home was the center of his family. 
His respect and esteem for his church was 
part of his daily living. 

“He was endowed by God with great and 
natural gifts.” 

He described Rep. Bates and his father as 
“humble men of unknown integrity.” 

Many joined the Bates family in receiving 
Holy Communion. During the Mass, the Mis- 
sion Church Boys’ Choir and seminarians 
from Cardinal O'Connell Seminary rendered 
hymns, 

Prior to the final prayers at the foot of the 
altar, members of the congressional delega- 
tion, headed by Sec. Volpe, House Minority 
Leader Gerald R. Ford of Michigan, L. Men- 
del Rivers, D-S.C., chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, and U.S. Senators Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy and Edward W. Brooke, 
formed an honor lane at the church steps. 

The casket was carried down the steps and 
placed into the hearse, The Navy band played 
“Nearer My God To Thee.” Members of the 
Bates family filled more than 25 limousines 
for the ride to the cemetery, The cortege was 
headed by 5 marching platoons made up of 
the services. 

As the cortege approached the entrance of 
St. Mary’s Cemetery, the sound of Howitzer 
guns boomed in the distance. The guns were 
fired 17 times—the last round expended as 
the hearse approached the grave site. 

Graveside services were conducted by Navy 
Chaplain, Capt. Richard A. Cahill. 

A 17-gun salute was then accorded Rep. 
Bates. Taps were sounded. 

The body-bearers then folded the flag into 
a triangular shape, Sec. Volpe presented it to 
the congressman’s widow. 

The Navy band played “Anchors Away.” 


—— 


His Wire, MOTHER, DavuGHTER—COURAGEOUS 


(By Betty Munro) 

SaLEM.—There were many people on nar- 
row Cambridge Street, at the side entrance 
of Hamilton Hall Thursday morning, but not 
a sound was audible, on the small tree-lined 
street. 

There were 3 funeral limousines and 2 tots, 
sitting on a step, wide-eyed by the splendor 
of the occasion. 

It was a silence of sorrow .. . and respect. 

It was time for the cortege to move from 
Hamilton Hall to St. James Church. 

Veiled in black and courageously holding 
up under the crushing blow of their loss 
were the Bates women... Mrs. Jean Bates, 
the widow; Mrs. George Bates, his mother, 
and Susan, his daughter. 

For the elder Mrs. Bates, it was a time of 
double sorrow. The husband silence was om- 
inous throughout St. James Church, where 
the elder Mrs. Bates had seen her son serve 
as an altar boy and receive the sacraments 
of Baptism and Confirmation. 

She had also attended the funeral there in 
1949 of her husband, the late Rep. George 
Bates. 

Both father and son had died tragically. 
Bill Bates at the height of his career at age 
52. His father’s life was snuffed out while 
serving in the House of Representatives as 
the result of an airline tragedy. 

Celebrant at both funerals was His Excel- 
lency, Jeremiah F. Minihan, auxiliary bishop 
of Boston. 

The engulfing sadness of the eulogy de- 
livered by an old friend of both Bill Bates and 
his father, former congressman Dewey Short 
of Missouri, must have recalled poignant 
memories to the gallant women as they 
listened intently, their eyes rimmed with 
tears, as he extolled both men. 
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Tears were evident throughout the con- 
gregation as Msgr. John E. Mullarkey re- 
lated the honesty and goodness of the Bates 
men. 

A corner of the Bates family lot in St. 
Mary's Cemetery seemed a shaded place in 
mid-day sun of the bright June day. 

A large maple tree and a few evergreens 
provided a backdrop and shade for a galaxy 
of floral tributes beside the gravesite ... 
among them a large basket containing coral 
gladioli and bronze chrysanthemums from 
President and Mrs. Nixon and a wreath of 
orchids from the House of Representatives. 

Again, the muffled tattoo and the strains 
of “Onward Christian Soldiers” by the Navy 
band, followed by representatives of all 
branches of the armed services. The cortege 
wended its way down the path to the family 
lot in St. Mary’s Cemetery. 

As the hearse arrived at the plot on the 
grassy slope, the 9 pallbearers gently lifted 
the copper casket and Bill Bates to his final 
resting place. 

As Capt. Richard A. Cahill, a Navy chaplain, 
recited commital prayers, a touching scene 
was portrayed. Mrs. George Bates, weary but 
courageous, was seated during the last por- 
tion of the long ordeal on the hot June day, 
while the younger Bates women, heads held 
high and shoulders erect, stood at almost 
rigid attention. 

The folded flag was presented to the widow 
by Secretary of Transportation John Volpe, 
who had been delegated by President Nixon 
as his representative at the services. 

As the flag was placed on her outstretched 
arms, Mrs. Bates was embraced by the cabi- 
net member. 

“Nearer My God To Thee,” taps, the boom 
of the army howitzers and a return farewell 
volley by a contingent of Marines on a near- 
by hill was Salem's farewell to William H. 
Bates. 

There have been many leaders in the past 
3 decades who have attained success and 


greatness because of the loyalty, devotion and 


strength of their wives. . 
were no exception. 


.. The Bates men 


THEY SAID FAREWELL 
(By Howard Iverson) 


It was 10:25 on the morning of a beautiful 
summer day. At the Oliver School on Broad 
Street children were getting ready to go home 
for vacation. 

The children knew they were going home 
early Thursday because someone had died. 
He was in the government ...in Washington. 
They thought he was a senator, or some- 
thing. 

Half a block away, at Hamilton Hall, a 
hearse was waiting to take William Henry 
Bates, a United States congressman for 19 
years, to St. James Church for his funeral. 

Two hundred people stood outside Hamil- 
ton Hall. They were from the neighborhood, 
mostly. They came in pink shorts and green 
mini-skirts, printed house dresses and 
sandals with broken straps, chinos and yel- 
low tee shirts. 

Hamilton Hall is usually the place for 
dances and debutantes. It is a crystal and 
mahogany reminder of an era that is past. 
Except for the restorations which dot the 
area, streets like Chestnut and Broad and 
Cambridge and Flint belong today to the 
people who stood silently outside of Hamilton 
Hall Thursday waiting for the casket to 
come out. 

These were the people who had sent Bill 
Bates to Washington for 10 terms, Most of 
them didn’t know him very well. But they 
had a cousin who had gone to the Naval 
Academy because Rep. Bates had recom- 
mended him, or an uncle who had been un- 
able to get treated at the veterans’ hospital 
until the congressman made a phone call. 

This is called service. All the talk about 
foreign policy and balance of payments and 
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even ABM systems is for the record and the 
newspapers. What pays off on election day 
is something called service. 

Bill Bates was there when his people 
needed him for a little favor. He tried to 
help. That's what the people standing in 
front of Hamilton Hall remembered about 
him Thursday. 

The world where William H. Bates, repre- 
sentative of the 6th Massachusetts District in 
Congress, spent most of the last 20 years of 
his life was mirrored at St. James Church, 

John Volpe, who had been governor and 
worked hard to get Richard Nixon elected, 
was at the church as an emissary of the 
President, 

The congressional delegation was one of 
the largest ever assigned to attend a funeral 
of one of its House members. Assigned is a 
formal and misleading word. It is used on 
expense accounts and in ledger books. These 
people came to Salem Thursday to pay final 
respects to an old friend. Many would have 
gladly paid their own way. 

George Bates and his son William had 
served in Congress with Dewey Short. Thurs- 
day, the former representative from Missouri 
stood at the lectern in St. James Church and 
eulogized George Bates’ son. 

He is a spellbinder, this old man from 
Missouri. “I enjoyed basking in the sunshine 
of his smile,” he said of his old friend Bill 
Bates. 

“He loved everyone . . 
desire to help others... 

He stood for a course, whether popular or 
unpopular ... He was born a chip off the 
old block—a polished stone.” 

There was more. Dewey Short talked for 20 
minutes. There weren't many dry eyes in St. 
James Church when he finished. 

The Navy band played “Faith of Our 
Fathers” as the body-bearers, 10 young men 
representing all branches of the Armed Serv- 
ices, came slowly out of the church with the 
casket. 

Old friends of the congressman lined the 
stone steps of the church as Bill Bates’ cas- 
ket moved slowly by to the hearse. 

Mendel Rivers, with his craggy face and 
flowing white hair—a near caricature of a 
Southern politician—stood next to House 
Minority Leader Gerry Ford. 

There was Chip Boland, Torby MacDonald 
and Tip O’Neill, familiar mames in Massa- 
chusetts politics and close friends of Bill 
Bates. 

A woman was in the line, Rep. Margaret 
Heckler of Brookline. Bob Stafford of Ver- 
mont, Speedy Long of Louisiana, Ed Ed- 
mondson of Oklahoma, Leslie Arends of Illi- 
nois, Ed Foreman of New Mexico, Chet Holi- 
field of California—a cross section of the 
country’s government. 

Gov. Sargent, Admiral Hyman Rickover, 
former Senator Saltonstall, Senator Ed 
Brooke stood and watched the casket come 
out of the church. 

And Ted Kennedy. You have some of the 
great names of the government standing in 
front of St. James Church, but the people 
who lined the sidewalks and lawns near the 
old brick building on Fedral Street spent 
most of their time looking at Ted Kennedy. 
There was admiration and respect and won- 
der and even some hate on their faces. 

It’s like this wherever he goes. Only the 
faces change. The scene is forever duplicated, 
including the part where the police moved in 
to restrain someone who does not like Ken- 
nedys. 

And it happened again Thursday. A man in 
a yellow jersey shouted derisive statements 
at the senator and tried to get near him as 
Kennedy entered the church for the funeral. 
The man was questioned by police and 
released. 

In this country, a man cannot be arrested 
for what he thinks. The man in the yellow 
jersey stayed in front of the church and 
waited for the senator to come out. 


. He had a burning 
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Ted Kennedy stood in line with the other 
government dignitaries while Bill Bates’ 
casket was carried down the steps to the 
hearse. The intense blue eyes of the man in 
the yellow jersey never left his face. 

It was hot in the summer sun at St. Mary’s 
Cemetery, but the wind through the maple 
trees shaded and cooled the plot of land 
where Bill Bates would be buried beside his 
father. 

A Marine firing squad stood at parade rest 
in the sun on a hill overlooking the burial 
site as the funeral cortege came over the hill 
from Margin Street and wended its way down 
into the cemetery. 

The simple graveside service was conducted 
by Navy Chaplain Richard A. Cahill. When it 
was over, the firing squad squeezed off 3 shots 
and taps floated down from the hill. 

The American flag draped over Bill Bates’ 
casket had once flown over the Capitol. It 
was folded neatly by the color guard and 
given to John Volpe, who represented the 
President. 

Volpe turned, walked over to Jean Bates, 
the widow. He put the flag in her hands and 
kissed her on the cheek. 

It was 1:40 in the afternoon when the 
people at St. Mary’s Cemetery started walking 
up the hill toward Margin Street. They had 
said goodbye. Bill Bates was left to rest beside 
his father. 


National, State, and local leaders eulo- 
gized “BILL” Bates. Prominent among 
these tributes, and representative of the 
many, were the following: 

President Richard M. Nixon sent a 
telegram to Jean Bates, the Congress- 
man’s widow, which read in part: 

For the 20 years I have known Bill since 
he first came to the House, he has been a 
trusted colleague and a good and loyal friend. 

His work over the 20 years has earned him 
the gratitude and respect of the men with 
whom he worked, and the way he went about 
this work earned him their admiration and 
friendship. 

The nation owes him a special debt for his 
leadership on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. 

Pat joins me in extending our deepest 
sympathy. 


Defense Secretary Melvin Laird: 


The nation has suffered an irreparable loss, 
and Congress has lost one of its most dis- 
tinguished leaders. The people of his district 
have lost a champion. 

Both as a member of Congress and as secre- 
tary of defense I looked to Bill Bates’ wise 
counsel on all matters affecting national 
security. I mourn his passing. 


John A. Volpe, Secretary of Transpor- 
tation and former Governor: 

Like all Massachusetts residents who had 
known and worked with Bill Bates, I shall 
thoroughly miss him. He was an outstanding 
congressman, and since I have come to Wash- 
ington I have had the great pleasure of work- 
ing with him even more closely than before. 

Mrs. Volpe and I express to his family our 
deepest sorrow. 


Elliot Richardson, Under Secretary of 
State: 

Bill Bates’ death is a sad personal loss. He 
Was an energetic congressman and a member 
of a rare breed in political life, a thoroughly 
nice person. 


Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, for- 
mer U.S. Senator from Massachusetts: 


The death of Congressman Bates in the 
very prime of life is a shocking and grievous 
loss to the people of his district, of the 
State and of the Nation. I have lost a warm 
and cherished friend. 
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He was a public servant in the finest tra- 
dition—that of his distinguished father. 

He was good and he was sagacious. 

He never spared himself in the perform- 
ance of his duty and his decisions were mo- 
tivated by his high sense of patriotism. 

He was gifted with a warm and winning 
personality which had won him friends in 
every corner of the United States as I learned 
when he and I traveled together in the 1960 
campaign. 

My deepest sympathy goes out to his fam- 
ily. May they derive comfort from the pride 
which they surely feel in his life, so rich in 
service and friendship. 


Former U.S. Senator Leverett Salton- 
stall, Republican, of Massachusetts: 


Bill Bates was a long-time friend of mine. 
We worked together on the Armed Services 
Committee. He was always well-informed 
and had very clear opinions on what to do. 

I remember clearly when he came in to see 
me in his Navy uniform. He wanted advice 
on whether to run for his father’s seat. I 
urged him to do so. 

He became one of the members who drew 
the utmost respect and affection from mem- 
bers of both parties. I have personally lost 
a dear friend and my deepest sympathy goes 
to his family. 


Governor Francis W. Sargent, Massa- 
chusetts: 


Rep. Bates’ death was a great loss to the 
Massachusetts people he so ably represented 
and, indeed, to the nation. 

A man who could combine the national 
interest with the human concerns of the 
people of his district is a rare man. William 
Bates did that in such a fashion that we will 
not soon forget. 

Mrs. Sargent joins me in sympathy ex- 
tended to his family. 


State Auditor Thaddeus Buczko, Mas- 
sachusetts: 


William H. Bates never made an enemy, 
because he credited his opponents with the 
same earnestness and the same faith which 
he put into every cause he advocated. When 
the issue was decided he bore no malice to- 
ward anyone who contended against his 
views, but he greeted them with the same 
cheery smile as before and went on to his 
next endeavor. 

Bill Bates was one of the most conscien- 
tious men I ever new, and was imbued with 
as fine a Christian spirit as ever actuated 
a human soul. He was able, energetic and 
courageous. He served his country faithfully 
in time of war; he served his people just as 
faithfully in Congress during the subsequent 
years of relative peace. 

No matter how great the obstacles placed 
in his path, his great resourcefulness always 
enabled him to overcome them. His radiant 
smile and cheery disposition was the refiec- 
tion of a great soul and this splendid atti- 
tude did much to lighten the arduous task 
which every one of us have to face in our 
dally life. 

I like to think of Bill Bates, the man. Of 
sterling character and of unimpeachable in- 
tegrity, he was the object of respect and 
admiration of everyone whose privilege it 
was to know him. He was capable, efficient, 
unselfish to the extreme. He gave his all 
in military and public service to his country 
and fellow men. Massachusetts and the na- 
tion deeply mourn his passing for we have 
lost a faithful and capable public servant. 


Mayor Francis X. Collins, of Salem, 
Mass.: 


The passing of Cong. William H. Bates is 
a terrible loss to me and the community. 
Like his father before him he served the 
city, the state and the nation in admirable 
manner. His loss will be deeply felt. 
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I extend my condolences and those of his 
native city to his family and to his mother. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield to my colleague 
from Michigan, the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, Mr. GERALD R. FORD. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I appreciate the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts yielding so that I can again ex- 
press my deep personal feelings on the 
passing of BILL BATES. 

Mr. Speaker, every Member of the 
House of Representatives was left poorer 
by the death of Representative WILLIAM 
H. Bates because BILL BATES’ presence in 
this Chamber enriched the lives of all of 
us. 
I feel the loss most keenly. BILL was a 
close personal friend. We both first en- 
tered the House in the 81st Congress. We 
worked together. Our families had many 
ties. It was a warm and wonderful 
relationship. 

BILL BATES was a friend to every man. 
Wherever he might be standing, his grin 
lit up the place. He was always cheerful, 
even in the face of the dreadful disease 
which took his life. He had a big hello 
for everyone. People liked to be with him. 
He had a wonderful sense of humor. 

This was the personality of BILL BATES. 
This is the side he turned toward the 
world. 

BILL Bates had a serious side as well. 
He was a diligent student of government 
and a faithful servant of the people. He 
gave his all for his congressional dis- 
trict—all of his attention and all of his 
energies. He served his people well. They 
knew it and they loved him for it. 

BILL Bates also was a patriot in an age 
when being patriotic is looked upon by 
many as old fashioned and kind of corny. 

BILL Bates did not find patriotism 
anything to be ashamed of because his 
patriotism was 100-percent genuine. To 
put it simply, he truly loved his country. 

And so it was that BILL Bates rendered 
splendid service as senior Republican on 
the House Armed Services Committee 
and second ranking minority House 
member on the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee. 

BILL Bates compiled an enviable rec- 
ord during his 19 years as a Member of 
this House. That record was part of a 
family tradition because his father, 
George Bates, had preceded BILL in the 
House before George’s tragic death in an 
airplane accident. 

Perhaps most important, BILL BATES 
loved this House, and all of the Members 
of this House loved him. 

For BILL Bates, there can be no more 
appropriate eulogy. 

My family, especially my wife Betty, 
and myself, extend to BILL’s family our 
deepest condolence. Jean Bates and the 
daughter, Susan, have our sympathy in 
this time of sorrow. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I now yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois, the minority whip, Mr. ARENDS. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, that BILL Bares is no 
longer with us is to me almost beyond 
belief. Perhaps it is because I do not want 
to believe. While I recognize the reality 
of death that comes to all men, I find 
it difficult to acknowledge to myself that 
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it has come to one who has meant so 
much to me in so many ways. 

He was my closest friend for whom I 
had the deepest affection—an affection 
beyond measure. We sat next to each 
other on the Armed Services Committee. 
He was my assistant regional whip. We 
worked together as delegates to the 
NATO conferences. We frequently played 
golf together. Our families had a mutu- 
ality of interests and sought each other's 
company. Our ideas and our ideals were 
similar. We shared confidences. We 
shared our problems, seeking the benefit 
of each other’s advice. We shared our 
sorrows, and we shared our joys. 

This is the friend I have lost. He was 
more than a friend, more like a brother. 
I do not know how to express it. He was 
a part of me, now departed, not possible 
to be restored. 

No finer man ever served in the Con- 
gress. No finer friend could any man 
have. He was a true nobleman—the 
noblest of the noble: In character, in 
personality, and in intellect. He was a 
dedicated family man and a dedicated 
legislator. He was, in the fullest sense, 
a true patriot—dedicated to the service 
of God and dedicated to the service of 
country. 

I have been richly blessed to have had 
such a close association with BILL BATES. 
This is now denied me. But there re- 
mains with me a mental treasury of 
memories. 

BILL gave so much and had so much 
to contribute it becomes difficult to 
understand why, in the prime of life, he 
was taken from us. But it is not for us 
to reason why. In our faith will be found 
the understanding we seek in our sorrow. 
“Our Father who artin Heaven .. . Thy 
will be done, on earth as it is in Heaven.” 

Of our beloved friend and colleague 
it can be truly said: “Well done My true 
and faithful servant.” 

My wife Betty and I extend our heart- 
felt sympathy to his devoted wife, Jean, 
to their daughter, Susan, and the Bates 
family. I am sure they know that we 
and countless others share their loss 
and share their sorrow. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, our 
late friend BILL Bates has been taken 
from our midst in the prime of his life, 
a Member of extraordinary ability and 
profound patriotism and one who was 
possessed of a striking and impressive 
personality. 

When Brit Bates came to the House 
as his father’s successor, I little thought 
that one day I would have the painful 
task of eulogizing the son, just as I had 
eulogized the father, the late George J. 
Bates, who was tragically killed in an un- 
fortunate aircraft collision over National 
Airport in 1949. And, I might say that I 
served in the House of Representatives 
in Massachusetts with George Bates, the 
late father of our dear departed colleague 
Brit Bares. Father and son shared many 
praiseworthy qualities, and I enjoyed 
the warmest friendship with both of 
them. Now they are both gone, and I feel 
the grief of so many other bereaved 
friends of their fine family. 
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Brit was born in Salem on April 26, 
1917, and attended Salem’s public 
schools and Worcester Academy. He was 
a devoted student, graduating from 
Brown University and the Harvard Uni- 
versity Business School. He served in the 
Navy during World War II, participat- 
ing heroically in the assault on Iwo 
Jima. At the time of his death he was a 
captain in his country’s Naval Reserve. 

In peace and in war he served our 
country with outstanding ability and 
great courage. He brought his unequivo- 
cal dedication to the naval service with 
him to Congress in 1950, and, in time, 
he became the ranking Republican 
member of the House Armed Services 
Committee, which position he occupied 
at the time of his death. There he helped 
to make clear the case for a modernized, 
nuclear Navy, a Navy second to none in 
the world. At the time of his death he 
was working upon its modernization. He 
also served with fervent dedication as 
the second ranking Republican member 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy. 

After winning the special election that 
brought him to this House which his 
father had served so long and so well, 
BILL Bates won every succeeding elec- 
tion. I know the makeup of his district 
and it might well be said that it was a 
“Bates district,” both father and son. He 
did so because his constituents recog- 
nized a leader when they saw one; they 
knew a loyal and staunch patriot when 
they were in his presence; they compre- 
hended fully the quality of the represen- 
tation they were being accorded by this 
great American. 

There are thousands upon thousands 
of residents of the Sixth Congressional 
District of Massachusetts who were 
proud of Brit Bares and his record of 
service to his country. They mourn with 
us a grievous loss to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to the country in whose 
interests he gave his all. 

In these hours of their deep bereave- 
ment, I know that his widow, his daugh- 
ter, his mother, and his brothers and 
sisters, will find consolation in the 
knowledge that his colleagues treasured 
their friendship with him and, with the 
citizens of his district and of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts whom he 
represented with such distinction, will 
never forget him. 

BILL Bates is not with us now physi- 
cally, but he is with us in spirit, for he 
was not only an outstanding legislator, 
he was a great American. 

Mrs. McCormack and I extend to Mrs. 
Bates, the widow, and to her loved ones, 
our deep sympathy in their great loss 
and sorrow. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I now yield 
to my colleague, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KEITH) . 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, on the day 
following Congressman BILL BATES’ un- 
timely death a number of us spoke ex- 
temporaneously before the House, ex- 
pressing to the best of our abilities our 
feelings at that tragic time. I was one of 
those. 

Now more than 2 weeks have passed 
since we first heard the sad news of 
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BILL’s passing, and we have all had time 
to reflect on the loss of this unusual man. 

Yet, somehow the words and phrases 
come no more easily now than they did 
then, when the shock was still fresh in 
our minds. For the loss of BILL BATES is 
not something that can be easily trans- 
lated into spoken English. 

BILL Bartes meant so much to so many 
of us that it is hard to know where to 
begin in reflecting on his qualities as a 
man and a public servant. 

He was a good friend—always ready 
to lend assistance, always concerned 
about the welfare of others, always deal- 
ing with his colleagues in a cheery, per- 
sonable manner. 

He was a good Congressman for his 
district. In his 19 years in Congress he 
did much that his district—and indeed 
the whole New England region—can be 
thankful for. His aid to the shoe indus- 
try, to the fishing industry, and to the 
educational institutions in the area will 
be of lasting effect, and long remem- 
bered. 

He was, as well, a good Congressman 
for the Nation. In his role as ranking 
Republican on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, BILL Bates put his mark on much 
of the defense legislation that has kept 
this country free. His advocacy of a 
strong, modern, Defense Establishment 
was well known, and his was one of the 
strongest voices raised in favor of using 
nuclear energy in the Navy. He was a 
leading proponent of the peaceful use of 
atomic energy as well, and the marine 
products development irradiator in 
Gloucester stands as a monument to his 
efforts in this field. 

Beyond the public, BILL Bares, there 
was another side—the family man. I was 
privileged to know Buuu’s family, and if 
there is any consolation one can offer 
at a time like this, let me say that their 
loss is ours and the Nation’s as well. 

BILL was, as our colleague SILVIO 
Conte has so aptly put it, a Christian 
gentleman. In this era of public relations 
images, BILL stood out as a man who was 
what he appeared to be—a hard-work- 
ing, friendly, thoughtful, conscientious 
man who was devoted to his family, his 
friends, his district, and his country. 

All of these things were what made up 
BILLE Bates. Yet I think that last 
phrase—a Christian gentleman—con- 
tains the essence of the man. There are 
all too few of this type of man, and it 
is a cause for special sorrow when one 
of them departs from our midst. 

BILL Bares will be remembered for 
his service to the Nation, to his district, 
and to his fellow Congressmen. But most 
of all he will be remembered for the 
extraordinarily fine man that he was. 
And no one could ask a greater memorial 
than that. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to these per- 
sonal remarks, I would like to have in- 
serted in the Recorp an expression of 
sorrow and loss that comes from a news- 
paper. 

The tributes to Congressman BILL 
Bates have been numerous, from many 
sources. Perhaps one of the most unusual 
appeared in a full-page advertisement in 
the Lynn, Mass., Daily Evening Item and 
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Lynn Sunday Post. It also was published 
in the G.E. News in Lynn. With a pensive 
picture of BILL at his desk, and signed 
by “the Men and Women of General 
Electric,” the message read as follows: 

AN IRREPLACEABLE FRIEND 

America this week mourns the loss of a 
United States Congressman who championed 
its nuclear Navy and peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

At General Electric in Lynn, it is a more 
personal tragedy that we should so suddenly 
and regretfuulv lose our Congressman, 

Were we to try to list the important quali- 
ties we seek in those who represent us in 
Government—honesty, dedication, concern— 
we would be hard put to find a person who 
had them in more abundance than Bill Bates. 

He cared about the people in his district— 
the doors of his Salem and Lynn offices 
opened daily to those who needed a friend in 
government. Many General Electric men and 
women knew this, and because they knew it, 
they worked hard every two years to re-elect 
him. 


He was also concerned about people’s jobs, 
maintaining continuing contact with busi- 
nesses such as General Electric to learn how 
they would be affected by actions in Wash- 
ington. He was both the local Congressman 
and the ranking Republican on the House 
Armed Services Committee when he spent 
many hours at the plant, observing produc- 
tion of jet engines and turbines, asking ques- 
tions that would add to an already deep res- 
ervoir of knowledge about the country's 
defense capabilities. 

His constituents knew what Bill Bates 
was doing and where he stood. In April of 
1964, 1966 and 1968 he came to the General 
Electric plant to answer employees’ questions 
about what was taking place in Washington. 
We will miss him. 

Congressman William H. Bates was an 
irreplaceable friend and Representative. We 
join his family, many friends, and his coun- 
try in mourning his tragically premature 
death. 

THE MEN AND WOMEN OF GENERAL 
ELECTRIC. 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I now yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia (Mr. HOLIFIELD). 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, Congressman BILL BATES 
was a friend as well as a colleague on 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
He brought to the committee experience, 
understanding, judgment and wisdom, 
mixed with a good portion of Irish 
humor. 

Over the past decade of his member- 
ship on the Joint Committee he was 
a dynamic force in supporing the de- 
velopment of both the peaceful and mili- 
tary atom. 

Because I was advised that his doctor 
preferred that members not visit him in 
theh ospital, I wrote BILL an occasional 
letter. His answer to my last letter indi- 
cated his courage and his strong desire 
to, as he said: 

Resume my duties as well as those pleasant 
associations which have become so important 
to me in my daily life. 


This strong desire to serve his con- 
stituents and once again to associate 
with his friends pointed up two impor- 
tant goals in his life. 

Further on in his letter he mentioned 
the discomfiture caused by his treat- 
ments, which incidentally were based on 
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devices and methods related to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. He went 
on to say: 

You may be sure that after dealing with 
this problem, some of those there on the 
Hill will seem infinitesimal by comparison. 


As I read those last words of his letter 
to me I am once again impresed with 
the conclusion he had reached through 
personal suffering and meditation. It 
helps me to recognize once again the im- 
portance of realizing that, burdened as 
the Members of Congress are and faced 
as we are with frustrations and irrita- 
tions, nevertheless these are relatively 
unimportant when compared with the 
purpose and continuation of life itself. 

We will miss BILL BATES on our com- 
mittee. We will miss him as a colleague 
in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the remarks of my colleague, the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. PRICE), may 
be included in the Recorp following my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
FEIGHAN). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with great sadness in my heart that 
I speak of the tragic loss we have all suf- 
fered when BILL BATES passed away. Our 
friendship, which spanned 30 years and 
different political parties, was a deep one. 
We served together before World War IT 
as staff assistants in the House; later we 
worked closely together on the Armed 
Services and Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittees. 

Throughout his long service to the 
Congress, to the people of Massachu- 
setts—and to the people of the United 
States—Buri1 Bates displayed those quali- 
ties of leadership and competence which 
ultimately brought him to a position of 
great responsibility in the House. His 
steady and responsible contributions to 
the Armed Services Committee and his 
aggressive fight for a nuclear Navy in 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
will long be remembered. His judgment 
on all matters affecting national security 
in these two committees was outstand- 
ing. But perhaps most important to me, 
as I look back over the years, I will al- 
ways remember him as a man who had a 
heart of gold. 

The tributes being paid today are but 
a small reflection of the great good he 
did before his life was suddently cut 
short. I know that I am a better man for 
having known BILL BATES. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Morse). 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, this Nation 
has lost a courageous leader. The Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts has lost a 
distinguished son. This House has lost 
one of its most effective Members. I, like 
you, have lost a cherished friend. 

The Sixth District of Massachusetts 
was ably represented by BILL Bates for 
almost 20 years, as it had been repre- 
sented by his distinguished father for 14 
years before his tragic death. Represent- 
ing the district which adjoined his, serv- 
ing as a member of the delegation which 
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he led, I came to know BILL well. He was 
my teacher and my guide. We shared 
common problems of our States, and a 
common love for our country. 

BILL gave of himself in every endeav- 
or—as a naval officer, as ranking Repub- 
lican member of the Armed Services 
Committee where his steady hand and 
mature judgment contributed so enor- 
mously to the Nation’s security over the 
years, as an informed, conscientious 
member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy on which he served with 
characteristic distinction, as the effective 
representative of the people he was priv- 
ileged to serve here in the House for 
whom he worked so tirelessly, and in 
every other activity he undertook. 

But most of all, he gave of his friend- 
ship. Everyone of us was enriched by his 
kindness, his warmth, his friendliness, 
his humor, and his integrity. BILL BATES 
will be missed in every capacity in which 
he served, but it is the deep sorrow of 
losing a true and loyal friend that is 
hardest to bear. 

It is to pay tribute to BILL BATES as a 
courageous and effective legislator and a 
good and valued friend that I stand here 
today confined as I am by the limits of 
language in expressing my respect for 
him. I have never known a more honest, 
a more decent man than BILL BATES. I 
have never known a finer Christian. I 
have never known a greater American. 

But in memory of BILL BATES, my 
friend, I cannot find the words to use. 
I can but bow my head out of love and 
sadness, and by the depth of silence let 
my grief be echoed. 

Mrs. Morse and I extend to BILL’s 
brave and gracious wife, Jean, to his be- 
loved daughter, Susan, to his revered 
mother, to the brothers and sisters to 
whom BILL was so devoted, our deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. Speaker, John Lindsay, the dis- 
tinguished mayor of New York, was 
among those privileged to serve with BILL 
here in the House. When Brit died, John 
wrote to me to ask that I extend his sym- 
pathy to his family and his friends in the 
House. I include Mayor Lindsay’s letter 
at this point in the RECORD: 

JUNE 24, 1969. 
Hon. BRADFORD F, Morse, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Brap: I am deeply shocked by Bill 
Bates’ death. He was a most superb person 
and Congressman who leaves a lasting im- 
pression on the House and the institution as 
a whole. He brought to public life a quality 
of character, excellence and professionalism, 
and decency as a person. 

Bill’s untimely death is a loss to his dis- 
trict, his state and the nation. 

I hope you will extend my most profound 
sympathies, especially to his family, his 
friends and fellow colleagues of the Massa- 
chusetts delegation. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN V. LINDSAY, 
Mayor. 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. O'NEILL). 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, There are many ways that a 
man can contribute to the world in which 
he lives. He can give of his intelligence, 
his talent, his ingenuity, his energy, his 
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time. These are laudable, valuable con- 
tributions: and every one was made by 
BILL BATES. 

But the thing Bm. gave that I will 
remember longest, and miss most, is not 
one of these. It is something relatively 
few men give, and so is more highly 
prized where it is found. This is good- 
ness. 

Brit Bates was a good man. He truly 
cared about others. His work on behalf 
of his constituents was never just a job 
to him; it was the visible result of his 
personal concern for their problems. 

And just as constituents have prob- 
lems, their Representatives have prob- 
lems trying to serve them. 

There is often a tendency to become 
wrapped up in these, to concentrate on 
them to the exclusion of other concerns. 
This was never true of BILL BATES. 

He would always notice the preoccupa- 
tion of a colleague, always ask the rea- 
son, always help when he could. And 
when he could not give anything more 
concrete, he gave a sympathetic, an en- 
couraging, or most often a humorous 
word. That word alone often helped more 
than anything else, because it showed 
that he cared enough about your burden 
to want to share it; and knowing this, 
you felt stronger in dealing with it. 

Britt had the basic love and concern 
for his fellows that truly is goodness. 
His presence was a daily reminder of 
the value of a kind heart and a warm 
word. 

It has been said that what is good is 
that which inspires one to be good. For 
this, above other fine qualities—and they 
were many—BiILL was loved by his 
friends and colleagues. For this, he will 
be sorely missed. For this, the world will 
be the poorer without him. 

Brit was struck down in the prime of 
life. But he had already established a 
record of outstanding service to his coun- 
try. BILL Bates attended Brown Univer- 
sity and Harvard Business School, he 
served in the Navy during World War II 
and intended to make a career. When 
his father was tragically killed in an air- 
plane crash, he rose above his personal 
grief to take up the job that had been 
left unfinished; on February 14, 1950, he 
was elected to fill his father’s seat as the 
Representative of the Sixth District of 
Massachusetts. 

During his years of service in the 
House, BILL was an exemplary Member. 
He was always knowledgeable and well 
informed about the issues. He had a fine 
power of analysis, and great foresight, 
he made his decisions calmly, deliber- 
ately, and never on a mere partisan basis. 
This was evidenced by the fact that he 
was consistently returned to the House 
by a district having a large Democratic 
element, although he himself was a 
Republican. 

As ranking Republican member of the 
Armed Services Committee, BILL was 
wholeheartedly dedicated to the national 
defense. He was an expert in military 
matters, especially naval matters. His in- 
tegrity, his honesty, his calmness, and 
his courage made him an invaluable, 
highly respected and admired voice in 
these matters. It is a great tragedy that 
in these times of turmoil, of heated de- 
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bate, this clear and calming voice will be 
lost. 

To the committee on which he served 
so faithfully—the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee; to his friends and colleagues 
in the Congress; to his district; to the 
Nation as a whole, the tragic loss of BILL 
Bates is incalculable. 

We admired him; we respected him; 
we loved him; and we mourn him. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point an 
article from the Newburyport, Mass., 
Daily News of June 24, 1969, which was 
also published in the Beverly, Gloucester, 
and Peabody Times: 

BILL BATES, A GOOD MAN 
(By Bill Plante) 


It is a tough thing to take when a good 
man dies, and it is even worse when the good 
man is an elected official. 

That's what Bill Bates was, a good man 
who served us as Congressman for almost 20 

ears, 
4 It is always easy to fault an elected official, 
and we did not always agree with Bill Bates. 
But that was neither here nor there as far as 
our evaluation of him was concerned. 

Bill Bates was more than an honest man. 
He was a decent man who was honestly 
concerned for his country and the people of 
his district, It was a matter of no small pride 
to him that he was the senior ranking Re- 
publican on the Armed Services Committee. 
He had left the Navy to take on the respon- 
sibilities which his father had handled so 
well, after the fatal crash in the Potomac 
River which ended his dad’s life. And his 
Navy experience gave him a considerable 
orientation in the direction of this nation’s 
defensive needs. 

Last Talk—My last conversation with Bill 
Bates concerned the ABM debate. We had 
taken editorial issue with the administration 
concerning the ABM, and had urged the 
congressman to use his influence against its 
installation. 

Bill Bates called me from Washington after 
reading our editorial to explain his concern. 
As usual, he was factual, patient, and 
friendly. He knew his position was politically 
unpopular. 

“But I've got to do what I believe is best 
for my country,” he said. 

There was no flag-waving about it, no self- 
righteousness. He made the statement as a 
matter of common fact, just as though 
everyone could and would say such a thing. 

There was another part of that conversa- 
tion which sent a chill along my spine. 

I had asked him the usual “How have you 
been?” as a courtesy. 

“I've been taking some tests at the hos- 
pital,” he said. “I’ve got to go back in for 
some more. Some of the tests seem to be 
okay, but some appear to say something is 
wrong.” 

As things turned out, it was the latter that 
were right. 

The conversation was my last with Bill 
Bates. 

We had a number of them over 19 years, 
some of which concerned unemployment 
problems in our district and what he was 
doing about them. Some included politics, of 
course, a topic which he left pretty much 
alone until election time, but about which he 
could become the tiger if opposition appeared 
imminent. 

Some involved harbor improvements at 
Newburyport, in which I have been partic- 
ularly interested. And here, his presence on 
the Armed Services Committee was a decided 
factor in getting immediate corrective action 
from the Corps of Engineers whenever the 
public safety became a matter for urgency. 

Served So Well—But I was only one, and 
my home community was only one. Bill Bates 
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was considered unbeatable simply because he 
served his district so well. His strength ex- 
tended through both parties and solidly 
through the independents. Liberals might 
fault him in some areas, but they had to be 
impressed with his attention to his district’s 
needs. 

There have been more colorful Congress- 
men in the past 20 years. There have been 
those who have made the national spotlight 
on “big” issues. Bill Bates was not of this 
type. His style and his purpose were directed 
to service, solid, if umspectacular service to 
his country and to his constituents, He was 
one Congressman who did not put himself 
and his ambitions above either. 

And that is why it is tough to lose him. 


Mr. CONTE. I thank the gentleman. 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. PIRNIE). 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, the untimely 
death of our colleague, WILLIAM H. 
Bares of Massachusetts, plunged this 
House into grief that is deep and uni- 
versal. The ability and integrity of this 
man commanded genuine respect, while 
his winning smile and cheerful person- 
ality made life the happier for those 
around him. 

BILL succeeded his dad as Representa- 
tive of the Sixth District, following an 
air crash which brought to an end a 
distinguished career. His election was a 
tribute to the Bates name and a vote 
of confidence in a dashing, forceful Navy 
officer. It had been a difficult decision 
for this officer to make. He loved the 
Navy and had demonstrated great cap- 
ability in the service. However, his choice 
proved a wise one. Not only was he 
elected to fill the vacancy, but 10 times 
thereafter in a district not particularly 
favorable to his party. 

Serving with BILL on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee offered me an excellent 
opportunity to see this man in action. 
I admired his knowledge, his tact, and 
enthusiastic dedication. Arriving as he 
did to the position of ranking member, 
he proved a forceful, competent leader. 
It was a pleasure to be associated with 
him in these tasks because of his fair- 
ness and objectivity. His excellent mind 
and intensive background contributed 
much to the efficiency and the morale of 
the services and thus, to the security of 
our Nation. 

Yes, BILL was a man of integrity, a 
man of action, and a man of compas- 
sion. His like is sorely needed and his 
loss is monumental. We express to his 
beloved wife, Jean, and his daughter, 
Susan, and the entire family, our pro- 
found sympathy, confident that treas- 
ured memories of their devoted and dis- 
tinguished husband and dad will remain 
a source of inspiration and comfort 
throughout their lives. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of our colleague, BILL BATES, came as 
& keen shock to all who knew him. 

His death is a tragic example of the 
flerceness and voraciousness of cancer. 
Just a few short months ago, he was the 
picture of health—robust, cheerful, ac- 
ie Yet, today, he is no longer with us in 

e. 

Mr. Speaker, if there ever was a finer 
human being than BILL Bates, I did not 
know him. Intellectually, morally, physi- 
cally, socially—in every way—he, indeed, 
was the perfect gentleman. 
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He came by all of these attributes 
naturally—nurtured by a splendid fam- 
ily and educational background. He was, 
indeed, a “chip off the old block.” One 
need but look at his uniform success in 
public life to understand that he was 
imbued with the spirit and dedication of 
his great father, the Honorable George 
Bates, whose seat he took in this House. 

He, more than a lot of us, understood 
the temper and tide of the times, but 
he was never panicked by them, He did 
his work in this body, for his country, his 
State, and his district, better than most 
of us. And always, he found time to 
mingle with the people he represented 
and to identify himself with them. He 
was never a partisan in matters that 
affected his area. I suspect that the best 
proof of this is that he was continuously 
returned to represent a district, that, if 
not Democratic in makeup, is assuredly 
marginal politically. 

Our Nation has lost a strong leader at 
a time that it can ill afford it. Our State 
of Massachusetts will miss him and his 
own district will remember him for what 
he was and what he did. I have lost a 
good and solid friend. 

To his devoted wife, Jean, and to his 
daughter, Susan, to his mother and to 
his entire family I extend my sympathy 
in their hour of sorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most able and 
perceptive newspaper reporters on the 
Washington scene is Donald Larrabee. 
As the Lynn, Mass., Item’s Washington 
correspondent, Don Larrabee had many 
occasions to talk to and observe BILL 
Bate’s ability—his personality and char- 
acter. Mr. Larrabee’s tribute to our be- 
loved colleague was printed in the Lynn, 
Mass., Item of June 23, 1969. 

I include this fine tribute to be inserted 
in the RECORD: 

CONGRESSMAN BATES’ HALLMARK: His QUIET 
DEVOTION 
(By Donald R. Larrabee) 

WaAsHINGTON.—If William H. Bates had any 
vice, it was that he devoted himself almost 
completely to his job as a congressman, 

He didn’t smoke or drink or socialize in the 
usual Washington sense. He attended to his 
committee chores. He served his district and 
its economic interests. 

He attended to his committee chores. He 
served his district and its economic interests. 
He did his homework and injected common 
sense and uncommon judgment into some of 
the most important military decisions of the 
past two decades. He did all of this in a 
plodding, unobstrusive way—without issuing 
sensational or provocative charges or ever 
getting a headline in the Washington papers. 

Bill Bates would have been chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee if the Re- 
publicans had controlled congress. But he 
was one of the least known names and per- 
sonalities in Washington, except perhaps 
within the inner circle of the Pentagon. Bates 
could keep a secret and his head was full of 
them. He was in the very select group of 
congressmen who are given the most con- 
fidential facts of our military posture. For 
years, he has had complete intelligence brief- 
ings on a weekly basis and has enjoyed the 
confidence of four Presidents. 

This reporter learned, quite by accident 
one day, that Bates was a rather regular golf- 
ing companion of President Eisenhower at 
the Burning Tree Club in nearby Maryland. 
The congressman never divulged the Presi- 
dent’s score, much less any of the other bits 
of gossip to which he was privy. 
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In floor debate on military bills, he de- 
fended his committee's actions and the mem- 
bers came to respect his word. His voice never 
rose in anger and he spoke only when he 
had a contribution to make. Behind the 
scenes, he battled for the industries and the 
institutions that meant something to Massa- 
chusetts and New England—in terms of jobs, 
if not prestige. 

Like his father before him, he fought a 
determined battle at every session against 
imports of footwear and fishery products 
which were harming old-line companies in 
Haverhill, Amesbury, Lynn and Gloucester. 
He was working this year with Rep. James 
Burke (D-Mass.) to place a massive petition 
before President Nixon seeking a negotiated 
agreement to curtail shoes imports. 

He was also working quietly to save the 
big nuclear submarine repair yard at Ports- 
mouth, N.H., which was ordered closed in 1974 
by the Johnson administration, Hundreds 
of workers from his nearby Massachusetts 
district are employed at the yard. 

Bates, with Rep. Philip Philbin (D-Mass.), 
ranking Democrat on the Armed Services 
Committee, had much to do with bringing 
the Army’s Quartermaser Research Labora- 
tory to Natick, and retaining the Boston 
Naval Shipyard. 

Bates who also sat on the Joint Congres- 
sional Atomic Energy Committee, was a lead- 
er in the field of peaceful uses of the atom, 
particularly in the area of food preservations 
by means of radiation, He was an annual 
delegate to Internation Atomic Conferences 
and had visited every American military out- 
post in the world. 

There are no major laws that bear his 
name but many that bear his imprint. Dem- 
ocrats in Congress from Massachusetts re- 
spected him so much that they would have 
secretly worked against any serious Demo- 
cratic challenger from the North Shore dis- 
trict. 

There were many who urged him to seek 
higher office a few years back. The governor- 
ship was frequently dangled before him. 
But Bates confided to this writer that he 
was doing an immensely satisfying job as a 
congressman and one where he felt he could 
make a greater contribution to the Common- 
wealth and his country. 

Early this year he entered Bethesda Naval 
Hospital for a checkup. No one knew that 
this man with a happy face had a stomach 
that hurt. 

Bill Bates was a citizen soldier who died, 
without any fanfare in the service of his 
country. 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
my colleague from Texas (Mr. FISHER). 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I fully 
share the admiration that has been ex- 
pressed here concerning the late and la- 
mented BILL Bates. He was undoubtedly 
one of the most delightful, most affable, 
and most talented men I have known 
during my tenure in this body. I believe 
I am safe in saying that because he op- 
erated on such a high level BILL BATES 
Was one man about whom no one ever 
cast a disparaging remark. 

It was my privilege to know him well. 
I served with him on the Armed Services 
Committee. On occasions I traveled with 
him. I never saw him when he was not 
smiling and cheerful. BILL was a man of 
strong convictions, which he often as- 
serted with courage, candor, and firm- 
ness. On our committee he was a tower 
of strength. He was one of the most 
learned men on matters relating to the 
military I have known. In that respect he 
compares with our present chairman, the 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
Rivers), and the immediate past chair- 
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man, the great and incomparable Carl 
Vinson, and also the former distin- 
guished chairman, Dewey Short, who 
made eloquent tribute to his departed 
friend at the funeral services. 

Mr. Speaker, BILL BaTEs was a truly 
great American. In statesmanship he was 
preeminent. He was a perfect gentleman, 
a man of immense ability, a fighter for 
sound principles, a compassionate indi- 
vidual, a man of honor and integrity, 
and a dedicated legislator. The Nation 
desperately needs more men of the cali- 
ber of our departed friend. 

To Mrs. Bates and other members of 
the family I extend my deepest sympa- 
thy in their bereavement. 

(Mr. WHITE, at the request of Mr. 
FISHER, was granted permission to extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I am a new 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, and of a different party than was 
WILLIAM Bates, and therefore knew him 
only casually. This casualness gave me 
the opportunity to evaluate objectively, 
though superficially, the man WILLIAM 
BATEs. 

On three frames of evidence can I 
judge him, my own experience, and how 
two different groups regarded him. Per- 
sonally, on the occasions of my two en- 
counters with him he treated me with 
politeness and friendliness. I was struck 
by his joviality, his self-confidence, and 
command. 

It is said that a Congressman has two 
constituencies, one in his own district, 
and the other his colleagues in Congress. 
Each day he builds or destroys his repu- 
tation with each constituency. 

With each eulogy today it is apparent 
how well BILL Bates built his reputation 
in the Congress. As an objective witness 
of his colleagues’ reaction to him, in 
word and deed, I confirm that which has 
been said of him today. 

I was honored to be a member of the 
funeral party from Congress. Since there 
were so many dignitaries, including a 
large number of Congressmen attending 
the funeral in the historic town of Salem, 
I would expect there to be many curiosity 
seekers lining the route of the funeral 
march, and perhaps there were some. 
But I was very impressed with the solem- 
nity of and respect of the relatively large 
numbers of people lining the streets. 
These were not curiosity seekers. For the 
most part they were parents with their 
children, businessmen, and other towns- 
people. Pictures of Congressman BATES 
bordered in black were taped to shop 
windows and windows of homes. Mothers 
stood quietly on the roadways and told 
their small children to hush, and no one 
moved. 

As a witness to these most respectful 
and impressive services, and with the 
evidence of each individual face I studied 
along the funeral path, I can conclude 
only that this man I casually knew was 
indeed a fine man, a patriot, a human 
being of much substance, a true product 
of a solid community that has its roots 
in the beginnings of our great country. 

(Mr. LENNON, at the request of Mr. 
FISHER, Was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD.) 
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Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of our colleague, BILL BATES, was a keen 
personal loss. In close association with 
him as members of the Committee on 
Armed Services, I came to regard him 
as a genuine friend. The secret of friend- 
ship, as a great essayist so aptly stated, is 
trust. I had implicit confidence and trust 
in Brut. He was a gentleman in every 
sense. 

Brit Bares was a man of wisdom and 
great loyalty. I admired and respected 
his effectiveness, his tolerance, and his 
fairness. He served our committee, his 
constituency, and our Nation faithfully 
and diligently. I am deeply grateful for 
his contribution and his warm friend- 
ship. 

To Mrs. Bates and the family, I ex- 
tend my sincere personal sympathy. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New Hampshire (Mr. 
WYMAN). 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am hon- 
ored to participate in this tribute to the 
finest Congressman I have ever known. 

I speak more as a personal friend of 
our dear departed colleague, BILL BATES 
than as a Member and his colleague in 
this body. My association with BILL 
Bares goes beyond membership in this 
great House, where he was very kind and 
very good to me when I first came here 
as a junior Member, as he was to so many 
in this House on both sides of the aisle. 

BILL always had a friendly hand for all 
Members in need, and yet he had the 
courage, the fighting will, the determina- 
tion to face gut challenges, as the gentle- 
men who have spoken so highly of him 
here today have repeatedly indicated. 

Mr. Speaker, when I was out at 
Bethesda Naval Hospital with blood 
poisoning over Memorial Day, BILL came 
to my room from his room on the same 
floor of the hospital. I had intravenous 
penicillin and I could not get out of bed. 
Yet BILL walked from his room over to 
mine and sat down and attempted, if you 
can believe it, to console me when my 
heart and soul was in torment for him. 
He did say, sort of wistfully, “At least, 
Lov, you are going to be leaving here 
sometime.” 

I knew that BILL Bates was an im- 
portant person when I first came to the 
Congress. I knew that he was powerful as 
the senior ranking member on the Re- 
publican side of the Committee on Armed 
Services at a time when perhaps no com- 
mittee is as powerful as the Committee 
on Armed Services in the affairs of a 
country at war. But you would never 
know that he was powerful from BILL. 
Brit always had a smile, he always had 
humility, and he always had reverence. 
His concern for our military men and 
their welfare and for the security of this 
country against its foreign enemies ex- 
ceeded or at least equaled that of any 
other Member of this body. Yet he did 
not carry it like a kleig light on his suit. 

Mr. Speaker, there are two other 
simple facts I would like to mention 
about BILL Bates. I played golf with him, 
too, on many occasions as did the distin- 
guished Member from Illinois (Mr. 
ARENDS). One of those occasions was late 
last fall when on a golf course that had 
a par 72, BILL Bates, who left us because 
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of the scourge of cancer just a few days 
ago, scored a 73. I was tremendously im- 
pressed. He was an excellent golfer and 
a fine competitor. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most tragic 
things about his death is that just 2 years 
ago he, and his lovely wife Jean bought 
a camp at Lake Winnipesaukee in New 
Hampshire in my district. In Indian 
language “Winnipesaukee” means the 
“Smile of the Great Spirit.” BILL’s cabin 
was on northern shores of that lake. It 
had blueberries and sandy beaches, and 
Britt took an interest in and had en- 
thusiasm for this camp. I went up there 
to visit him. He was very happy there 
and spoke of the years ahead when he 
could retire and spend more time there. 
It is awful that a man so deserving 
should have been denied this. 

For no reason, Mr. Speaker, BILL has 
been called and has left us. Our sym- 
pathies and our heartfelt sorrow go out 
to his beautiful and courageous wife Jean 
and his pretty daughter Sue and the 
members of his family. Perhaps the best 
way to look at his tragic passing is to be- 
lieve that God has more important work 
elsewhere for such a fine man. There was 
no other reason to take him away from 
us. 
So, as BILL is now in the happy hunt- 
ing grounds, we mourn his loss and we 
are grateful for the years of friendship 
and association with him that enriched 
our lives. We think of him as carrying 
on as dear in the love of there as in the 
love of here. We think of him still the 
same—I say he is not dead. He is just 
away. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
my colleague from Missouri (Mr. Hun- 
GATE). 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
not of the same party nor of the same 
State as BILL Bates, and I did not serve 
on the same committee with him, but 
one event occurred in debate that was 
unforgettable to me. There was an im- 
portant measure relating to national de- 
fense up on the floor. I was detained, as 
some of us are at times, with constitu- 
ents and phone calls. I came to the floor 
and BILL Bates came to the floor and I 
asked some questions that were not 
really friendly. As you know how capable 
and aggressive and able Bm. was, he 
answered my questions thoroughly and 
completely and, as a matter of fact, 
when he got through I wished that I had 
never thought of them. That was not un- 
usual in debate, but what occurred next 
was. In about 15 or 20 minutes Brit 
Bates came by and said that he was re- 
vising and extending his remarks and 
he wondered if I wanted to revise mine, 
and he would revise his in such a way 
that there was no unnecessary unfavor- 
able light placed on any Member. This 
is the sort of dimension which this man 
had, vigorous and aggressive, working 
for the best interests of our country, but 
concerned also that he not embarass any 
other Member unnecessarily. 

Mr. Speaker, BILL BATES was a big 
man any way you looked at him. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the greatest privileges given those 
of us who attempt to serve our Nation 
and our constituents in this body is the 
opportunity to know the men and women 
who share this responsibility we have. 
I consider the opportunity to have 
known Britt Bates and to have served 
with him in the U.S. Congress as one of 
the high privileges I have enjoyed. 

Knowledgeable in the intricate business 
of Government and the awesome respon- 
sibility of seeing to the specialized needs 
of our Nation’s defense, BILL served his 
nation and all its people well. The men, 
women, and children who are my con- 
stituents in Ohio may never have known 
BLL Bates, but they benefited as Amer- 
icans from his leadership in defense 
matters without sharing the privilege of 
knowing him. 

The people of his Massachusetts dis- 
trict, of course, knew BILL personally 
and could take joy from that just as 
they could take pride in his service to 
his nation and satisfaction in his work 
for them and their district. More than 
that, his constituency is to be honored 
for recognizing his abilities and his lead- 
ership and returning him to Congress 
again and again. 

Capable Congressman and able leader, 
patriot and politician, all these and 
more. BILL Bates was a strong family 
man, a real gentleman, and a friendly 
and cordial human. As a fellow congres- 
sional brat, I understand the affection 
he had for this body and all its Mem- 
bers. It was as warm and sincere as was 
his love ror nis Massachusetts district 
which he fit like a glove and for his 
family which he worshipped. 

To his family, his constituency, and 
to all of us, I extend sympathy. We are 
richer for having known BILL and poorer 
for having lost him. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, BILL 
Bares was one of the finest Members of 
this House I have had the pleasure of 
knowing and serving with. His untimely 
death takes from this Chamber a man 
who was intensely and profoundly 
knowledgeable in many of the most im- 
portant issues of the day, especially those 
related to national defense and the uses 
of atomic energy. We shall be the weaker 
here on this floor because the penetrating 
and discerning mind, and the common- 
sense, down-to-earth good judgment of 
BILL BATES are gone. 

But equally, we have been deprived of 
one of the most friendly, most genuinely 
joyous and exuberant Members of this 
House, a man whose friendliness and 
warming smile were really unique among 
his colleagues, and whose qualities of 
character and patience helped to lu- 
bricate the sometimes ponderous and 
frequently sticky wheels of legislative 
achievements in a most successful way. 

For the 11 years I have been privileged 
to serve in this body I was proud to be a 
friend of BILL Bares. We served together 
in the Naval Reserve unit that func- 
tioned for a time here on this Hill, and 
our group had no more regular or dedi- 
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cated member than the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Though Britt had given up a very 
promising naval career to come to the 
Congress 19 years ago, he never lost his 
interest in and his devotion to the Navy, 
which he continued to serve until his 
death as a Reserve officer. 

In addition, I had the privilege of 
working with Brit through all these 
years on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. When I came to Congress in 1959 
Britt was one of the more junior mem- 
bers on the Republican side of the aisle. 
But he was also one of the committee’s 
most knowledgeable and discerning 
questioners. We who were freshmen 
members soon came to recognize that 
BILL Bates was among the most effective 
members of the whole committee—and 
one of the least partisan. As a result 
he accomplished much for those aspects 
of defense in which he had a special 
interest. 

In the past 4 years, as the committee’s 
ranking minority member, BILL Bares 
also proved to be a real leader, and a 
real stalwart for a solid, sensible national 
defense. He fought for a rehabilitated 
and revitalized Navy, to meet the twin 
threats of growing American obsoles- 
cence and growing Soviet naval expan- 
sion. He fought for increased submarine 
strength and for increased capability 
against Soviet submarines. 

And as a member of the special 
Hardy subcommittee investigating our 
worldwide defense commitments during 
1967 and 1968, BILL Bates made a unique 
contribution. He was a pillar of strength, 
a pillar of good sense, a man who could 
always be counted on to cut swiftly, 
sometimes even bluntly, through cant 
and evasion to get to the heart of any 
matter under discussion. 

Our committce will miss his decisive- 
ness, his wry humor, and his tremendous 
capacity for hard work as we face the 
increasingly more difficult problems 
ahead of us this year. 

Nothing was perhaps more character- 
istic of BILL Bates’ attitude toward life 
than the manner of his leaving it. 
Though he apparently had some intima- 
tion of his final illness, when the commit- 
tee reconvened early this year, BILL 
never uttered a complaint, never dropped 
his familiar smile, never imposed his 
own worries on his friends and col- 
leagues. As a result, even when he en- 
tered Bethesda Naval Hospital we could 
not really believe that he was ill. He was 
just too vital a person; it was just to un- 
believable to think of BILL Bates as being 
sick or incapacitated in any way, most 
certainly he would soon be back among 
us again, cheering us up, bringing his 
own warmth and enthusiasm to grace 
our meetings, and the notes we got from 
Bru from his hospital room continued to 
refiect that same jovial, optimistic spirit. 

Even though we eventually learned 
the nature of his illness, we could just 
not bring ourselves to believe that BILL 
Bates would not somehow overcome it 
all, and soon be back among us again. 
The news of his final passing came lit- 
erally as an unexpected shock to all of us. 
Perhaps it should not have, but it did. 
Not BILL Bates. Anybody but BILL BATES. 
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Mr. Speaker, BILL BATES is gone now 
from these Halls and all of us are the 
poorer for having lost him. But we are 
grateful for having had the opportunity, 
if only for a season, of basking in the 
sunshine of his smile and his personality, 
and we will always be the better for it. 
We pause to salute our friend here today, 
Mr. Speaker, and we shall do our level 
best to carry on for him the work which 
he advanced so brilliantly, to build a 
stronger and a safer and a more prosper- 
ous America for all of us. 

The stately ships sail on 

To their haven under the hill, 

But, oh for the touch of a vanished hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still. 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I now yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. WIDNALL). 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, my heart 
is full when I rise to speak about our 
long-time friend and colleague BILL 
Bares. First I have always found myself 
particularly inadequate in having the 
ability to say the right thing at a time 
when one really is emotionally involved. 
I respected and admired BILL BATES 
very much. We came to Congress at 
about the same time—I happened to 
precede him by 2 weeks—in February 
of 1950. With our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Mr. JOHN 


SAYLOR, BILL and I were the three that 
called ourselves “The Ilegitimates,” be- 
cause we came in in between elections. 
We were not picked up in any class of 
the Congress, or anything like that. We 
were never invited to special briefings 
where we heard the inside story from the 


administration, or from those who were 
in power in the agencies, and we did 
not have the opportunity sometimes to 
socialize with Members of our own 
group, because we had come in at the 
wrong time, in between elections. 

I found soon after I was here that 
BILL Bates was building himself a repu- 
tation as one of the finest Members in 
Congress. I also found that he had gone 
to the same alma mater that I had— 
Brown University, where he had been 
a very outstanding representative in 
athletics, a man with fine abilities all 
the way through, and with a good aca- 
demic record when he graduated from 
the university. He left behind him at the 
university a very healthy heritage. He 
was a fine example there, as he was 
throughout his life. 

Wherever he came in contact with 
others, BILL was human, understanding, 
and outgoing. I know when we moved 
from one office building to another, and 
we left BILL at that point, who had been 
officed down the corridor, that the people 
on my staff hated to move because they 
were going to miss his early morning 
greeting as he came down the hall and 
said “Hello, hello,” in a way that was 
warm and appreciated by all. 

He always had a smile. He was always 
one who gave a buoying effect to the 
life of others, and we loved to have him 
around. 

Brit made great contributions in the 
House, with his work on the committee, 
with his devotion to the service that he 
was in, and let us not forget his devotion 
to his family. That was always first with 
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him. He never neglected his family be- 
cause of politics. 

Always, through year after year, he 
built and commanded the respect of his 
colleagues in the House because they 
knew they could depend on him. He was 
one who believed in the best for America, 
and the best for the country. 

And he would press his point to the 
full, although sometimes it might not be 
the popular viewpoint. 

He has a fine family. He was a good 
man. He was a great father. He just had 
a friendly way about him that won 
friendship. He never lost friends—he 
gained friends. Year by year he built his 
constituency which was not just a place 
in Massachusetts but the world in which 
he moved. 

BILL is one whose example can be taken 
by all of us in the Congress. If when we 
have to pass on we could have the same 
type of record he had, I am sure we could 
go with pride in our hearts that we have 
been responsible for a job well done. 

To Jean and the family, Marjorie and 
I wish to extend our sincerest sympathy. 
BILL was a good man, a fine man, and a 
great American. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. LEGGETT). 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker the House 
of Representatives and this Nation are 
better places because of the outstanding 
service of our and my friend, BILL BATES 
of Massachusetts. His death last week 
created a vacancy in the hearts of my 
House Armed Services Committee on 
which he served that will not be re- 
placed. 

BILL was a great American though a 
member of the other great national party 
than myself. Partisanship was never a 
bar to true friendship for him. BILL had 
a lucid intellect in committee—concerned 
primarily with national security—he was 
not a rubberstamp to Pentagon de- 
mands; his concern was that defense 
funds not be wasted. 

BILL’s concern when I first met him 
7 years ago was for the Navy that he 
loved and, particularly, the health of the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. As long as 
BILL was in Congress nobody ever seri- 
ously questioned that this remarkable 
naval shipyard would ever be scrapped. 
As a tribute to our colleague and because 
the decision was wrong I think that the 
best thing and prudent action that his 
House Armed Services Committee should 
do would be to formally set aside in leg- 
islation the Secretary of Defense order 
of November 1965 fixing an unrealistic 
limited life on this great naval shipyard. 

To Bruu’s wife and daughter I want 
to extend sympathy from the Democratic 
side and to assure you that in the mind 
of this Congress your husband and 
father made a continuing significant 
contribution to his country. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. PIKE). 

Mr, PIKE. Mr. Speaker, there are very 
few Americans alive today of whom it 
can be said honestly that the Nation 
as a whole would miss them. It can be 
said honestly that the Nation will in- 
deed miss BILL BATES. 
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From his vantage point as ranking Re- 
publican on the House Armed Services 
Committee, BILL saw the Nation’s prob- 
lems with foresight, insight, and per- 
spective. He not only understood the 
weakness of the Nation, he understood 
its strengths, too, and moved quietly and 
competently to correct its weaknesses 
and preserve its strengths. 

He would undoubtedly have enjoyed 
being chairman of the committee, and 
he would have made a good one, too, 
but the fates decreed that he should be 
the leader of the minority, and he ful- 
filled that role with honor and judgment 
and wisdom. He could usually contribute 
a warm laugh to a tense situation and a 
kind word to a person with whom he dis- 
agreed. He brought a balance and a sta- 
bility to the deliberations of the commit- 
tee and of the Congress. We can ill afford 
to lose these attributes, and the commit- 
tee, the Congress and the Nation are all 
poorer places for his passing, 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the words of the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. Hicks) may be in- 
cluded at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join my colleagues in tribute to WIL- 
LIAM H. BATES. 

Although he had been here many 
years, although he had earned consid- 
erably more influence in the affairs of 
the Congress than most of us can hope 
ever to have, although he was one of 
the busiest men on Capitol Hill—he still 
had time for a freshman Congressman, 
and he took that time to make this one 
feel at home. 

When I first arrived in 1965, I sat di- 
rectly in front of Mr. Bares in the seat- 
ing arrangement of the Committee on 
Armed Services. He was in the upper 
row and I was in the lower, and as you 
well know it is a long, long way between 
those rows as we measure distances here. 
Still, Bm. Bares bridged that distance 
most generously. We talked frequently 
and at some length during lulls in our 
hearings, and I came to know and appre- 
ciate his vast knowledge and generous 
nature. And the better I got to know 
him, the more I respected him. His great 
knowledge of the affairs of the commit- 
tee and of the Congress, he shared will- 
ingly and without once revealing any im- 
patience that he no doubt often felt. 

I was not the exception, of course. He 
was as kind and patient with all with 
whom he came in contact. He was busy, 
and he never truly had time; but he 
made time for those who needed help. 
I suppose, looking back, that I imposed 
on him too much. But he never let me 
feel that I was imposing. 

You know, Mr. Speaker, in this place 
of power and pressures, you can hear 
just about anything you are willing to 
listen to, about anybody. Under that cir- 
cumstance, I consider it remarkable to 
the point of being phenomenal that never 
once did a single unkind word come to 
my attention concerning BILL BATES, de- 
spite his length of service and prestigious 
position on the committee and in the 
Congress. 
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I found BILL Bates to be a strong and 
wise and generous and patient man; a 
gentleman, and an extremely effective 
Member of Congress. 

I miss him, and the Congress misses 
him. We all are the worse for his passing. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to my 
colleague, the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. DICKINSON). 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, noth- 
ing could have saddened me more than 
the news of the untimely death of our 
friend and colleague, Representative 
WILLIAM H. Bates of the Sixth Congres- 
sional District of Massachusetts. The 
House of Representatives, the State of 
Massachusetts, and the entire Nation 
have lost a dedicated public servant—one 
to whom most of us in this Chamber have 
looked for advice and consultation at one 
time or another. 

BILL Bartes, ranking Republican on the 
House Armed Services Committee, was 
one of the hardest working and most ded- 
icated Members of the House. His service 
to the people of his district for 19 years 
stands as a goal toward which all Mem- 
bers of the House should work. He was 
one of the most knowledgeable men in 
the field of military affairs in the Nation 
and perhaps knew more about the Navy 
than any other Member of the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, BILL Bates was my 


friend, and his passing leaves a void in 
this Chamber that will not be filled for 
many years. His effervescent personality, 
his constant smile, and his friendly na- 
ture will be sorely missed by all of us. 
To his widow, his daughter, and all other 
members of his family, I express my 


deepest sympathy for their loss. 

It was through Brix Bares that I got 
on the Armed Services Committee. It 
was principally through his influence 
that I got my subcommittee assignments. 
I felt very close to BILL, and in retro- 
spect I cannot think of him in my mind’s 
eye that I do not see him smiling. If he 
had a trademark, it was with his chest 
stuck out and a big smile on his face. 
He was a big man in every respect, but 
a gentle person. He will be sorely missed 
because here, indeed, was a man touched 
with greatness. Few, if any, will ever 
know what he really meant to this 
country and to its security by virtue of 
the position he held in this Congress and 
on his committee. 

I am very pleased and honored to be 
able to join with my colleagues in tribute 
to this great American today. Every man 
and every woman in this country lost a 
friend with the passing of BILL even if 
they did not know him. And those that 
did know him will always miss him. 

Mr. CONTE. I thank my colleague. 

I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts yielding to me. I would not 
want this day go by without joining in 
this tribute to our beloved colleague, BILL 
Bates. It was my privilege to serve with 
him, for several terms as a member of our 
Armed Services Committee. BILL was the 
distinguished son of a distinguished 
father. He succeeded his father, George 
Bates, in the Congress in 1950. At the 
time of his election he had already dis- 
tinguished himself in the naval service 
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for more than 9 years, because in order 
to come to Congress he had to resign his 
commission as lieutenant commander in 
the U.S. Navy. 

The regard or esteem which fellow 
Members have for a colleague is in itself 
not only a mark of his success in Con- 
gress but a good measuring rod of the 
man himself. To say BILL was respected, 
admired, and held in high esteem is an 
understatement. He was genuinely be- 
loved by all of his associates, on both 
sides of the aisle. 

The previous speaker made reference 
to his good disposition and to the fact 
that he always carried a smile. I would 
go even further to say that his good dis- 
position was contagious. He had a way, 
regardless of how one might feel, to make 
his colleagues feel better by just en- 
joying a brief visit with him. I distinctly 
recall that in the old days, before the 
Rayburn Building, as we would pass 
walking through the tunnel, he would 
frequently say to a colleague with a 
serious or worried expression on his face, 
“Oh, come now, it isn’t that bad. This 
isn’t the end of the world. Come on, 
cheer up. Things are not really as bad 
as they sometimes seem.” 

Time and time when I was in company 
with a family of visiting constitutents, I 
have passed BILL in the hall or in an 
elevator or on the subway cars. He would 
always take the time to praise his fellow 
Congressman in the presence of his con- 
stituents and to tell them how lucky 
they were to be represented by such a 
good man. I realize this may be a com- 
monplace practice, but he made his re- 
marks seem so genuine and so sincere 
that I had the feeling my people believed 
what he was saying was really true. 

He was a real hard worker on our 
Armed Services Committee. He was a 
man who was knowledgeable because he 
did his homework. He was so well in- 
formed that, when we would have a wit- 
ness before the committee, he would 
frequently correct the testimony of the 
witness, for factual errors. Many times 
he would go so far as to say, “You testi- 
fied differently last year. That is not 
what you told us last year. You had a dif- 
ferent story last year. Now why do you 
tell us something else this year?” 

It was amazing the knowledge he pos- 
sessed of the Armed Forces, No Member 
was better informed on all branches of 
the service than BILL BATES. 

It has been our sad duty to attend the 
memorial services for several of our de- 
parted colleagues over the past several 
years. Yet I have never seen a greater 
tribute to any Member than the outpour- 
ing in Salem, Mass. There was an expres- 
sion of sincere sorrow on the faces of 
those thousands of people who lined the 
streets on June 26 in the beautiful city 
of Salem. Among that great outpour- 
ing was the Governor of his State, his 
two U.S. Senators, a member of the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet, the entire Massachusetts 
delegation, and about 20 members from 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee and 
the Armed Services Committee. Present 
were the great, the near great, and his 
fellow townsmen—but they all exhibited 
their grief, knowing they were poorer 
because of the loss of a valued friend. 

On several occasions BILL would say, 
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“You know, I have something in com- 
mon with you, Bill, because my good 
wife came from Missouri. You know, 
most of you Missourians are pretty 
good folks.” I am sure the sympathy of 
all of us goes out to the gracious Mrs. 
Bates and to the lovely daughter who 
was the apple of his eye. May the Good 
Lord bless and comfort them in their 
SOITOW. 

Mr. CONTE, I thank the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

I yield to the distinguished chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
distinguished gentleman for giving me an 
opportunity to pay my humble respects 
to a great American, BILL BATES. 

I guess no one in this House or this 
Congress worked closer with this great 
American than did I. I was one of those 
favored with the great and priceless 
privilege of journeying to New England, 
the great, sturdy part of America from 
which this magnificent American came. 

We have seen those countless thou- 
sands of Americans come out to pay hom- 
age and tribute to their native son. They 
came from all over New England. As the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Botanp), has said, the church, the 
streets, the itinerary to the cemetery 
were lined by people from every walk of 
life, grief stricken, and humble in their 
homage to this man. This was a sight I 
shall never forget. 

It was fitting, at the birthplace of our 
Navy, for one of its heroes. He reposes in 
his beloved and native soil. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us who have been 
here a number of years have served with 
some of the giants of the past who have 
trod our halls. My memory harkens back 
to people like Dewey Short and Frank 
Fellows on the Republican side, and 
others like Carl Vinson, Sam Rayburn, 
and the late Bob Doughton. 

BILL Bares ranks with them all. He 
ranks with them all. 

He was busy in his everlasting patriot- 
ism, to busy in his unlimited devotion 
to his country, in his indefatigable energy 
in behalf of the security of America. He 
was quite busy. 

As the poet said, he was too busy to 
realize: 

But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 

Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the bound- 
less deep 

Turns again home. 


That was BILL Bates. I am reminded 
of another giant of the past, the late 
Clif Woodrum, who used to remark about 
the vintage or the class or the group with 
whom we serve, like a college fraternity 
or a college group with whom we go 
either to college or to a university. He 
used to cite a poem I should like to share 
with you. It goes something like this: 


Where is now that happy party 
I remember years ago— 

Dancing around friendly fireside 
Cheered by its ruddy glow— 

Or in Summer's balmy evening 
In the fields upon the hay 

They are all dispersed and wandered— 
Far away. 

Some have gone from us forever 
Longer here they might not stay— 
But they have found a fairer region— 

Far away. 
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Bri Bartes is one of them. Oh, yes, in 
God’s inexorable plan his place will be 
fulfilled, but, Mr. Speaker, not in your 
time. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join my colleagues 
from Massachusetts in expressing my 
sorrow at the death of WILLIAM H. BATES. 

It was my privilege to serve with BILL 
Bartes on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. Through our work on the com- 
mittee, we came to be close friends. Those 
of us who served with him on the joint 
committee respected him for his dili- 
gence and thoughtfulness in approach- 
ing the complex matters under the com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction. 

Indeed, Britt Bates was highly re- 
spected by all who knew him. The people 
of the Sixth District of Massachusetts 
have shown their respect for him by 
electing him to this body in the 81st Con- 
gress and subsequently to every Congress 
to the present one. I respected him and 
admired him not only because of his work 
on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, but also for his compassion, 
sense of justice, warmth, and his dedica- 
tion to serving America. 

The Joint Committee, and the whole 
House, will miss BILL. The State of Mas- 
sachusetts will miss him, and the Repub- 
lican Party will miss him. I will miss him 
as a dear friend and esteemed colleague. 
Mrs. Anderson joins me in extending our 
deepest sympathy to this family. They 
are in our prayers during this time of 
sorrow. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with a saddened spirit that 
I rise today to pay tribute to an old and 
dear friend and colleague, WILLIAM H. 
Bares. I was deeply grieved to learn of his 
untimely death. 

Having attended St. James parochial 
school in Salem, Worcester Academy, 
Brown University, and Harvard Business 
School, BILL entered the Navy. BILL 
served until the tragic death of his father 
left vacant the congressional seat for the 
Sixth District of Massachusetts. In 1950 
he was elected to that seat and remained 
in Congress since that time. 

During these 11 terms in Congress he 
rose to be the ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee and second ranking minority 
member of the Joint Commission on 
Atomic Energy. For the past 4 years, he 
served as a member of the U.S. delega- 
tion to the NATO parliamentarians con- 
ference and was a member of the con- 
ference’s military committee. 

A deeply religious man, BILL carried 
into his daily life the principles of Chris- 
tianity, especially the commandment to 
“Love one another.” For BILL BATES did 
love his fellow man. His entire life was a 
model of service and untiring efforts to 
improve the lives of those he served. 
Until the very end he fought for those 
less fortunate. His example will remain a 
source of inspiration. 

His loyalty, sincerity of purpose, high 
ideals, and personal warmth made him 
a devoted friend and called forth friend- 
ship in return. I know few men who com- 
manded as much respect, admiration, and 
love from all he met. This fine man was 
rare indeed. I shall always cherish the 
memory of his friendship. 
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My sympathy and my prayers are with 
Mrs. Bates and the family during this 
difficult time. 


BILL BATES WAS MR. SERVICE 

Only once during his last trying 3 
months did BILL Bates talk with a news- 
paperman. It was James A. Shea, editor 
of the Salem Evening News, serving the 
Congressman’s home city. On the day 
following the large and impressive 
funeral services, Jim Shea recalled that 
occasion at the Bethesda Naval Medical 
Center. It was as follows: 


[From the Salem (Mass.) Evening News, 
June 27, 1969] 

THE MILLION DOLLAR SMILE... THE FREM 
HANDSHAKE .. . THE FIGHTING SPIRIT 
(By Jim Shea) 

Satem.—‘I’m giving this thing a real good 
fight, Jim.” 

When U.S. Rep. William H. Bates clutched 
my hand and uttered these words less than 
2 months ago in his hospital room at the 
Bethesda Naval Center in Maryland, I had 
to bite my lip. 

“Bill” Bates knew he had cancer and he did 
everything he could to beat it but it just 
wasn’t to be, 

The nation’s best medical brains tended to 
the needs of the Salem congressman but the 
disease apparently was in such an advanced 
state when it was discovered that there was 
no chance to reverse the spread of the 
cancer. 

When Bates was told by his physicians 
that he was suffering from lymphoma, his 
first question to the doctors was “what can 
we do about it?” 

During the approximate 3-month period 
since that diagnosis, the congressman under- 
went a testing period of X-ray treatments 
which drained him physically and emo- 
tionally. 

Strong physically, a low-handicap golfer 
and a former star football player, Bates 
played the book of life close to the vest with 
moderate habits. 

But he was still struck down at the peak 
of his career. 

How can you figure it? 

When I dropped in on him that day at 
Bethesda for a 10-minute stay, I got a firm 
handshake, the familiar million-dollar Bates 
smile, and the query, “How’s all the boys at 
The News?” 

With then just 2-months to live, Bill Bates 
was still making that extra effort at friend- 
liness, It is a remarkable trait which so few 
of us can generate in good times and bad. 

When all is said and done about Rep. Bates, 
the lasting memories will probably not come 
from the substantial legislative record which 
he established but rather through the nice- 
ties he extended to the people back home. 

All of us have had a touch of it. 

It might have been a move by him to get 
a relative home from the service because of 
a family emergency, or some help on a dis- 
ability pension or a question about Social 
Security benefits. 

Remember all those pictures of Rep. Bates 
posing on the steps of the Capitol with high 
school groups, families, clubs, football teams? 

You think this was easy day after day. 
Sure, they were voters and future voters but 
many congressmen in districts not nearly as 
safe as Bates’ just won’t take the time to be 
nice. 

My family got a touch of that Bates hos- 
pitality a couple of summers back and my 5 
children still talk of “how nice Mr. Bates 
was.” He gave them all a fountain pen, 
bought them a soft drink in the House dining 
room and gave them a full tour of the 
Capitol. 

It might seem cornball to some but isn't, 
after all, service the name of the game in 
Congress? 
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Bill Bates was Mr. Service in this regard 
and without being gushy about it, I hate to 
see him dead at the zenith of a great career. 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the tragic 
passing of Congressman WILLIAM H. 
Bartes, a native son of Massachusetts of 
whom we will always be proud, was one 
of the greatest Congressmen ever to 
serve in this body. 

In a few short weeks, this great public 
servant and fine human being, whom we 
all loved, was called to his Maker, leaving 
us stunned, inarticulate, and unbeliev- 
ing. 
To those of us who knew him well, 
Brix Bares seemed almost indestructible. 
He was young, vigorous, vibrant, and in 
perfect health. 

He was a trained athlete, who had en- 
gaged in big time college athletics as an 
outstanding football star and other col- 
lege sports. + 

He was an expert champion golfer, 
who could, and did, play with the best 
golfers on Capitol Hill, national cham- 
pions though some of them were, and 
more than held his own. 

When he told me one day in the com- 
mittee that he was not feeling well, I 
dismissed it as a mere temporary indis- 
position, because he was so strong, so 
active, so dynamic and in the full bloom 
of health, physical, and mental vigor 
that I could not conceive of his being 
seriously ill. 

Yet in a short time, before he had yet 
reached the prime of his powers, he was 
called to that land from whose bourne 
no traveler ever returns, leaving us in- 
credulous, and bowed in deepest grief 
for the loss of such a dear one and such 
a great one, whom we esteemed, cher- 
ished, and loved beyond measure. 

BILL Bates had a tremendously bril- 
liant career. From school and college 
days, he was most successful, outstand- 
ing in everything he undertook, in every 
facet of his life. 

Athlete, scholar, war veteran, Con- 
gressman, he was in turn honored by his 
schoolmates, his shipmates, his col- 
leagues, and his fellow citizens and 
friends by the legion in innumerable 
ways. 

He was esteemed, lauded and loved by 
all who knew him. 

Strong in loyalties and convictions, 
firm in his commitments to his country, 
his duties and his friends, a red-blooded, 
two-fisted, God-fearing American, a 
devoted husband, a loving father, son, 
and brother, he was outgoing, warm- 
hearted, generous, and true in all his 
relationships in his public commitments, 
strong as the granite in his native New 
England hills, and in his compassion and 
love of his fellowman and his friends as 
gentle as a summer zephyr. 

BILL Bates’ sparkling, magnetic per- 
sonality drew people around him like a 
magnet, and his smile, con- 
genial manner and kindness, under- 
standing and willingness to help others, 
won for him, not only deep respect, but 
the sincere affection of everyone. 

Few, if any, Members of this House 
have ever commanded the universal re- 
spect for his ability, his high standards, 
nobility of purpose, generosity and 
wholeheartedness of impulse and spirit 
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and his sense of dedication than our late, 
lamented, wonderful friend, BILL BATES. 

Among many magnificent attributes 
which he possessed was his profound 
religious faith which dominated his life. 
In all his relationships, official and per- 
sonal, in and out of this Chamber, in 
thought, deed and action, he lived and 
exemplified the very finest traditions of 
this body, his home State and the Amer- 
ican creed of freedom, equality, and jus- 
tice for all. 

There could never be another BILL 
Bates. Our great Armed Services Com- 
mittee, of which he was ranking minor- 
ity member, and the House will never be 
the same witout him, because he 
brought to our deliberations a brilliance 
of capacity, responsibility, ideas and 
ideals, knowledge, experience, expertise, 
and calm balance that truly made him 
invaluable to the committee, the House, 
and to the country. 

His many memorable contributions to 
the House, the Congress, the country, our 
great State and to the people could never 
possibly be excelled. 

He has made a record here that will 
long stand out as a gleaming light of in- 
spiration. 

It would not be possible to replace a 
man of such total dedication, sincerity, 
industry, ability, unyielding purpose and 
work to give to his most vital, important 
duties the last full measure of his talents, 
energy, and devotion. 

All of us join in mourning this noble 
man, comrade, and friend. We join his 
sadly bereaved family, his devoted wife, 
lovely daughter, wonderful mother, sis- 
ters and brothers in their great sorrow. 
We humbly offer our prayers, our con- 
dolences, our consolations, and our un- 
measured sympathy for their truly ir- 
reparable loss, which we so poignantly 
and sorrowfully share. 

The example of BILL BATES’ peerless 
service will be indelibly inscribed in the 
annals of this House, and our Armed 
Services Committee, for all to honor and 
strive to emulate, and for the whole 
Nation to admire and appreciate. 

We shall miss our beloved friend and 
colleague, BILL BATES. 

We shall never forget him. His spirit 
will remain with us. 

God love him. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include some newspaper articles 
concerning Congressman BATES: 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald-Traveler, 
June 23, 1969] 
LODGE, SARGENT LEAD TRIBUTES 

Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge yesterday 
called the death of U.S. Rep. William H. 
“omg (R-Salem) “a shocking and grievous” 
Oss. 

“T have lost a warm and cherished friend,” 
he said of the man who had worked diligently 
in his behalf in the 1960 presidential election. 

Lodge said Bates was “a public servant in 
the finest tradition, that of his distinguished 
father. He was good and sagacious. He never 
spared himself in the performance of his 
duty, and his decisions were motivated by his 
high sense of patriotism. 

“My deepest sympathy goes out to his 
family.” 


Gov. Francis W. Sargent termed Bates’ 
death a “loss to the Massachusetts people he 
50 ably represented, and indeed to the nation. 

“A man who could combine the national 
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interest with the human concerns of the 
people of his district is a rare man,” he said. 
“William Bates did that in such a fashion 
that we will not soon forget. 

“Mrs. Sargent joins me in sympathy ex- 
tended to his family.” 

U.S. Rep. Hastings Keith (R-West Bridge- 
water) said, “Bill Bates was a congressman 
whose p and accomplishments were 
utterly and completely in the public inter- 
est. 

“He was admired, respected and loved by 
his constituents and colleagues in govern- 
ment. 

“As the senior representative on the Armed 
Services Committee, it was to him that we 
looked for advice and counsel as to the mili- 
tary programs of our nation. We are going 
to certainly miss him in this regard in these 
trying times.” 

U.S. Rep. James A. Burke (D-Milton), said, 
“I am grieved by the sad and untimely pass- 
ing of my friend, Congressman William H. 
Bates. 

“Bill was a man of the best character and 
highest motives. His loyalty, sincerity of pur- 
pose and concern for others made him a 
devoted friend and dedicated public official. 

“Bill was a deeply religious man and a man 
who inspired others by his consideration and 
Kindness . . . We will miss him. I shall al- 
ways cherish his friendship.” 

Miss Carolyn Standley of Beverly, one of 
the prime movers for Bates’ campaigns, said 
he was “one of the greatest persons I have 
ever known. 

“His success was that he simply liked peo- 
ple and wanted to help them. This is what 
made him such a great man.” 

Rep. David E. Harriston (D-Gloucester) 
chairman of the Democratic State Commit- 
tee: 

“Today the Commonwealth mourns the 
great loss of U.S. Congressman William S. 
Bates of the Sixth District. 

“Rep. Bates’ final struggle of courage was 
only the last for his great cause. He was the 
possessor of an outstanding record in defense 
of his country in wartime and the holder of 
an outstanding record in the U.S. Congress. 

“No person, no request was ever too small 
for his prompt attention. Democrats as well 
as Republicans in the Commonwealth mourn 
his loss.” 

State Sen. William L. Saltonstall (R- 
Manchester) said in a telegram to Mrs. Bates, 
“Since I first met Bill Bates, I have respected 
him as a man and for the work he has done 
for his country. 

“Bill had the courage when the going was 
tough, the character to do whatever was 
necessary, the compassion to care for his 
people as individuals, and wherever he went, 
he made friends who loved him. He will be 
sorely missed by all who knew him. We have 
lost an honored friend.” 

Rep. F. Bradford Morse (R-Lowell) said: 

“I have never known a more honest, a more 
decent man than Bill Bates. I have never 
known a more courageous, respected, and 
effective legislator than Bill Bates. I have 
never known a finer American than Bill Bates. 

The people of Massachusetts, the people of 
the United States have suffered an enormous 
loss, for Bill Bates made his state, his city, 
indeed the world better places.” 


REPRESENTATIVE BATES SUCCUMBS TO 
CANCER 
(By Theresa McMasters) 

WaASsHINGTON.—U.S. Rep. William Henry 
Bates, 52, of the Massachusetts Sixth Dis- 
trict, a former Navy officer who championed 
the nuclear navy and development of peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy, died yesterday of 
stomach cancer. 

Death came at 8 a.m., in the Bethesda Navy 
Medical center. By coincidence, the Navy 
Band at the time was playing “The Star 
Spangled Banner” for regular morning colors 
beneath his hospital window. 
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For the past three months the congress- 
man had been undergoing treatment for ab- 
dominal lymphoma, with several brief stays 
in the hospital. But he had planned to play 
yesterday in the golf tournament for mem- 
bers of the Burning Tree Country Club. 

His condition weakened at the hospital 
Saturday night. His wife, the former Pearle 
Jean Dreyer, was with him when he died. He 
also leaves a daughter, Susan, a Boston com- 
mercial artist, his mother, Mrs. George J. 
Bates of Salem, Mass., three brothers and 
three sisters. 

Bates was a Navy veteran of World War II 
and was on active duty in the Navy, as a 
lieutenant commander supply officer sta- 
tioned in Philadelphia, when he first ran for 
Congress to succeed his father, a former 
Salem mayor and later sixth district con- 
gressman. 

His father, Rep. George J. Bates and 54 
others were killed in a collision over Wash- 
ington Nov, 1, 1949, of a commercial air- 
liner and a military plane flown by a Bolivian 
air officer. 

As a naval officer, Lt. Comdr. Bates was 
barred from campaigning. Friends took over 
for him in campaigning in the historic 
northeastern district where the term “gerry- 
mander” was coined in 1814 after a re- 
districting by Gov. Elbridge Gerry. 

After his election Feb. 15, 1950, Bates re- 
signed from the Navy. At his death, he was 
serving his 11th term, having been re-elected 
to every term since. He also was a captain 
in the Naval Reserve. 

Rep. Bates was the ranking Republican 
member of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee and second ranking minority member 
of the Joint Commission on Atomic Energy. 

For the past four years he had served as 
member of the United States delegation to 
the NATO Parliamentarians Conference. He 
was a member of the conference’s military 
committee. 

The Massachusetts congressman was a 
leading advocate of import controls to keep 
alive the New England shoe industry. Last 
week he and a Massachusetts colleague, Rep. 
James A. Burke (D-Milton) submitted to 
President Nixon a petition signed by 302 
House members asking for negotiations of 
tariff rates affecting import of shoes. 

He was engaged at the same time in a bat- 
tle to obtain a reversal of the edict that 
Portsmouth, N.H., Navy Yard be shut down 
by 1974. He was a defender of the proposed 
Anti-Ballistic Missile system. 

Although he never made a public speech 
before his election to Congress, he became 
recognized as a competent and versatile 
speaker on the floor and a persuasive debater 
in committee. 

A tall, rugged man who had played foot- 
ball in high school and college, the congress- 
man was an enthusiastic supporter of the 
Boston Red Sox and the Washington Sena- 
tors. 

Bates was born in Salem April 26, 1917. 
His Salem home was at 35 Warren St., and 
in Washington he lived at 1701 Holly St. 

He had attended St. James parochial 
school in Salem and was president of his 
Salem High School graduating class in 1935. 
After a year at Worcester Academy, he en- 
tered Brown University, graduating in 1940 
with a B.A. degree in economics and political 
science. 

He also had a master of arts degree from 
the Harvard Business School, obtained in 
1947 while he was serving in the Navy. 

After graduating from Brown, he worked 
for a time as a clerk for the FBI in Wash- 
ington, before enlisting in the Navy as an 
apprentice seaman in 1941. 

In World War II he participated in the 
assaults on Iwo Jima and Okinawa. 

Flags on the Capitol were lowered to half 
staff in tribute to Bates as soon as his death 
became known there. The House will hold 
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only a brief session in tribute today, then 
adjourn, 

Speaker John W. McCormack will appoint 
an official delegation to attend the funeral 
in Salem. A requiem high mass in scheduled 
for 11 a.m., Thursday in St, James Church 
there. Burial will follow in the Bates family 
lot in St. Mary’s Cemetery. 

A memorial prayer service will be held in 
Washington at Joseph Gawler’s Sons Funeral 
Home at 7:30 tonight. 

The congressman’s three brothers are Ray- 
mond, of Marblehead, Mass., George Jr., of 
Salem and Francis, of Peabody, Mass. The 
three sisters are Mrs. Mary Sawtelle of East 
Greenwich, R.I., Mrs. Katharine Ginty of 
Salem and Mrs, Caroline Stanton of Marble- 
head. 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, June 23, 
1969] 
THE Son FOLLOWED His FATHER—IN LIFE AND 
IN DEATH 


For the second time in two decades the 
people of Essex County today were mourn- 
ing the death of their congressman. 

George Bates, representative of the 6th 
Congressional District, was killed Nov. 1, 
1949, when a plane he was on crashed in 
Washington. 

Yesterday, his son, William H. Bates, who 
had served in Congress since his father’s 
death, died in Bethesda Naval Hospital, a 
victim of cancer. 

George Bates, a former mayor of Salem, 
was 58 when he died. 

William Bates, a Navy officer at the time 
his father was killed, was only 52. 

It was a cold, Autumn morning in Salem 
the day the town received the news that 
George Bates had been killed in an early- 
morning plane crash just outside Wash- 
ington. He was returning from a weekend 
in his home town. 

Bill Bates also died during the early 
morning hours and many of the family’s 
friends in Salem first learned of his death 
when it was announced at Masses in Catho- 
lic churches throughout the city. 

Many knew that Bill, who first entered 
Congress at the age of 32, was sick. Despite 
this, however, the news that he had died— 
at 8 a.£m.—came as a shock, 

George and William Bates were not the 
type of congressmen who made across-the- 
nation headlines. 

They were the type who served the “little 
man,” 

Whenever anyone entered the Bates’ office 
on the second floor of Salem’s Post Office he 
seldom found a city or town official there. 
More likely, he would find a long-time aide, 
William Heffernan, talking to a little Polish 
lady from Derby st. in Salem who was wor- 
ried over her Social Security check. 

Another Bates’ aide, Carolyn Standley, 
who coordinated the activities of his Lynn 
Office, might be seen helping a Greek immi- 
grant get his citizenship papers. Or she might 
be working feverishly on the telephone hop- 
ing she could unite a Saugus mother with 
her son in Vietnam. 

It was service of this type which made 
Bill Bates a favorite candidate among Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike. He had some 
challenges for his position, but he always 
won by a decisive margin. 

Some of his voting records on national 
issues would be brought under attack during 
each campaign. But the people of the 6th 
District were apparently more interested in 
the fact Bates had been working to help 
the shoe industry in Haverhill, the hat fac- 
tories in Amesbury or the fishermen of 
Gloucester. 

It was his various pieces of tariff legisla- 
tion and his harbor projects that most peo- 
ple in the Sixth District watched. And they 
applauded him each time his name ap- 
peared on the ballot. 

Thus, it was easy to understand today in 
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Essex County why a lot of “little people” political lineup at 244 Democrats and 188 


were sad. 

These were the people Bill Bates would 
welcome at his annual Chowder Party in 
Hamilton each year. 

These were the people who had enjoyed 
exchanging pleasantries and smiles with his 
pretty wife, Jean, and their lovely daughter, 
Susan. 

These were the people who cheered Bill 
Bates when he marched in the Fiesta parades 
at Gloucester and Homecoming Day pa- 
rades in Newburyport. 

These were also the people who loved 
George and William Bates and for over three 
decades “Kept Bates in Congress.” 
REPRESENTATIVE BATES OF SALEM DIES OF CAN- 

CER AT 52: REPUBLICAN SERVED ESSEX COUNTY 

IN CONGRESS SINCE 1950 


(By John C. Burke) 


WaASHINGTON.—U.S. Rep. William Henry 
Bates of Salem, a World War II Navy officer 
who entered the House of Representatives 
in 1950 to fill his father’s seat, died yesterday 
morning at Bethesda Naval Hospital in Mary- 
land. The 52-year-old Republican congress- 
man was a victim of cancer. 

A member of the House Armed Services 
Committee and the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, Rep. Bates was a strong advo- 
cate in Congress for a nuclear Navy devel- 
oped under the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

His father, George J. Bates, died in 1949 
in a Washington plane crash. Both Bates 
served the 6th Massachusetts District, which 
consists basically of Essex County, for a total 
of 33 years. 

Services will be held in Washington today. 

Washington visiting hours will be 2 to 9 
p.m. with a memorial prayer service at 7:30 
p.m. at Joseph Gawler's Sons Funeral Home, 
5130 Wisconsin Ave. 

The body will be flown to Salem tomorrow, 
where visiting hours will be from 7-9 p.m. 
tomorrow and 2-5 and 7-9 Wednesday at 
Hamilton Hall. 

A Requiem Mass is scheduled for 11 a.m. 
Thursday at St. James Church, Federal st., 
Salem. Burial will be in the Bates’ family 
lot at St. Mary’s Cemetery, Salem. 

The House will hold only a brief session 
today in tribute, then adjourn. Speaker John 
McCormack will appoint an official delegation 
to the funeral. 

It was not immediately known whether 
President Nixon would attend, but he did 
send a message of sympathy to Mrs. Bates 
soon after learning of the congressman's 
death. They were good friends. 

Although it has not been confirmed it ap- 
peared relatively certain last night that Vice 
President Spiro Agnew will be among those 
attending the services in Salem Thursday. 

Bates had been undergoing X-ray treat- 
ment at the Naval Hospital since mid-March. 
He died quietly at about 8 a.m. His wife, 
Jean, was at his side. The Bates have one 
daughter, Susan, 20. She is a Boston com- 
mercial artist. 

At the time the congressman died a Navy 
band outside the hospital was playing the 
National Anthem for regular morning colors. 

It was the third time tragedy had struck 
the Bates’ family in less than 30 years. The 
congressman’s brother-in-law, Navy officer 
James Ginty, was killed during World War 
II in the South Pacific near the Solomon 
Islands. 

His mother, Mrs. Nora Bates, still lives in 
Salem. The congressman also leaves three 
brothers and three sisters, all of whom live 
in Massachusetts. 

His three brothers are George J. of Salem, 
Raymond H. of Marblehead and Francis of 
Peabody. The three sisters are Mrs. Mary 
Courtland Sawtelle of East Greenwich, R.I., 
Mrs, James Ginty of Salem and Mrs. Ed- 
mund Stanton of Marblehead. 

The congressman's death leaves the House 


Republicans with three vacancies. 

He was one of 12 representatives from 
Massachusetts. 

Bates advocated sending sufficient man- 
power and equipment to Vietnam to meet 
the requests of U.S, military leaders. His last 
trip to the war zone was early last year. He 
reported seeing no easy solution to the war, 
although he did urge South Vietnam to take 
& larger part in the fighting. 

Bates however, was opposed to the draft 
because: “I'm old-fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that many people came to this country 
to get away from the concept of compulsory 
military service.” 

His knowledge of atomic warfare gained 
admiration from atomic submarine advocate 
Adm. Hyman Rickover. 

Bates introduced legislation to block the 
merger of the First and Third Naval Districts 
and also led a movement to have one of the 
nation's largest nuclear carriers named for 
John F. Kennedy. 

Bates also had another plus in Congress— 
he was generally regarded as one of the best 
golfers in the House. 

Bates was the senior Republican member 
of the Armed Services Committee and the 
second-ranking House member on the Joint 
Atomic Energy Commission. In his own dis- 
trict, Bates had concentrated for years on 
tariff legislation to protect the shoe, hat and 
fishing industries from foreign competition. 

It was successful policy. He was re-elected 
ten times with little trouble each term. 

Bates’ father was elected to Congress when 
Rep. A. Piatt Andrews of Gloucester died in 
1937. 

William Bates resigned as a Navy Lt Cmdr 
to enter Congress in 1950 after his father 
had been killed on Noy. 1, 1949, returning 
to Washington by plane from Salem. He was 
elected in a special election Feb. 14, 1950. 

As a Navy officer he had participated in 
the naval assaults on Iwo Jima and was also 
stationed on the Japanese mainland. He 
held the rank of captain in the Naval Re- 
serve at the time of his death. He had en- 
tered the Navy as a seaman. 

Bates was born in Salem Apr. 26, 1917. He 
attended elementary and high school at 
Salem. He later earned bachelor degrees in 
economics and political science at Brown 
University and a master’s degree at the Har- 
vard School of Business Administration. He 
was a top football player in high school and 
college. 

William Bates and Pearle Jean Dreyer were 
married in Festus, Mo., in 1948. They have 
lived in either Salem or Washington since 
then. 

STATE LEADERS PRAISE "TRUE SERVANT” 

Former Sen. Leverett Saltonstall led Mas- 
sachusetts leaders in mourning the death 
yesterday of U.S. Rep. William H., Bates. 

“Bill Bates was a long time friend of mine,” 
Saltonstall said. “We worked together on the 
Armed Services Committee. He was always 
well-informed and had very clear opinions on 
what to do. 

“I remember clearly when he came in to 
see me in his Navy uniform. He wanted ad- 
vice on whether to run for his father’s seat. 
I urged him to do so, 

“He became one of the members who drew 
the utmost respect and affection from mem- 
bers of both parties. I have personally. lost 
a dear friend and my deepest sympathy goes 
to his family.” 

U.S. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge said: 
“The death of Congressman Bates at the very 
prime of life is a shocking and grievous loss 
to the people of the district, of the state 
and of the nation. I have lost a warm and 
cherished friend. 

“He was a public servant in the finest 
tradition—that of his distinguished father. 
He was good and he was sagacious. He never 
spared himself in the performance of his 
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duties and his decisions were motivated by 
his high sense of patriotism. 

“He was gifted with a warm and winning 
personality which had won him friends in 
every corner of the United States, as I 
learned when he and I traveled together in 
the 1960 campaign. 

“My deepest sympathy goes out to his 
family. May they derive comfort from the 
pride which they surely feel in his life, so 
rich in service and friendship.” 

Republican State Chairman Josiah Spauld- 
ing said: “For my part, for my district, but 
mostly for myself, I express very deep sad- 
ness upon the passing of Bill Bates. 

“Bill was a man for all seasons and a wise 
counsel and real friend to thousands who 
touched his life. He was kind, decent, calm, 
and strong—a wonderful man who leaves a 
far poorer world. 

“To Jean and the entire family goes all 
our love and great appreciation for their will- 
ingness to share Bill with us for so many 
years. Bill is an example to us all—a true 
patriot, a true public servant.” 

Democratic State Chairman David E. Har- 
rison said: “Not only do we, his constituents, 
feel the void of his passing today, but like- 
wise the Congress and the nation itself shall 
be deprived of strength and character the 
wisdom, courage, which this fine gentleman 
personified.” 

Gov. Sargent said the death of Rep. Bates 
was “a loss to the Massachusetts people he 
so ably represented, and indeed to the nation. 

“A man who could combine the national 
interest with the human concerns of the 
people of his district is a rare man, William 
Bates did that in such a fashion that we 
will not soon forget.” 

U.S. Rep. James A, Burke (D-Milton) said: 
“Bill Bates was a man of the best character 
and highest motives, His loyalty, sincerity 
of purpose and concern for others made him 
a devoted friend and dedicated public official. 


“Bill was a deeply religious man, and a 
man who inspired others by his consideration 
and kindness to his fellow men.” 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the death of 
our beloved friend and colleague, WIL- 
LIAM H. Bares, of Massachusetts, will 
leave a void in this Chamber that will be 
hard to fill, for “BILL” brought exempli- 
fication of honor and a feeling of well- 
being to all who had the privilege of serv- 
ing with him. 

BILL Bates was a proud family man, a 
hard worker for the Sixth District of 
Massachusetts, and a dedicated public 
servant of the Nation. 

Bıı spent more than half of his life 
in service to his Nation, including 9 years 
with the U.S. Navy where he rose from 
the ranks and attained the rank of lieu- 
tenant commander. He resigned from the 
Navy in 1950 when he was elected to the 
81st Congress, and was returned to the 
House of Representatives in each suc- 
ceeding election until his untimely death. 
He served as ranking member of our 
Committee on Armed Services. He shared 
his prehospital personal experiences 
with me, and both professionally and 
personally I grieve at his loss. 

It was my pleasure to serve with BILL 
on the Committee on Armed Services and 
I found him to be an able and under- 
standing member, who was respected by 
those with whom he served. He was a 
robust and dynamic leader and lead the 
minority on a committee that knows no 
partisanship in the Nation’s common 
area of defense. 

Brit Bates will be missed by all, and 
especially those of us who served inti- 
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mately with him, and were privileged to 
represent this body at BILL’s final serv- 
ices I join with my colleagues in extend- 
ing sympathy to his wonderful family. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress, the Nation, and the State of 
Massachusetts have lost one of its distin- 
guished men, and I have lost a great 
friend. 

WILLIAM H. Bates, a member of the 
congressional class of 1950, a respected 
member of the leadership of the Republi- 
can delegation in Congress, and one of 
the country’s authorities on atomic, 
naval, and military affairs, was one of 
those men with whom his colleagues had 
constant rapport. His knowledge and 
quiet counsel were of particular value to 
me. 

Of the same party, with overlapping 
interests, we often “crossed swords” over 
issues which came before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. But always, 
BILL Bates knew the essence of com- 
promise, fairness, and openmindedness. 
Our disagreements led to understanding, 
and I like to think, this led to better 
legislation for the country. 

BILL Bates’ knowledge and insight into 
military affairs will be sorely missed at 
a time when the country needs such 
wise counsel on the future course of na- 
tional security policy. Few Members of 
Congress have enjoyed the respect and 
admiration that we held for our friend 
and colleague, BILL Bates. He earned and 
deserved it. 

With other Members of the House of 
Representatives, I mourn the loss of our 
friend from Massachusetts, and extend 
my deepest sympathy to his family. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the House 
has suffered a great loss in the passing 
of the much respected and esteemed gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, WILLIAM 
HENRY Bates. While we served on differ- 
ent sides of the aisle, my affection and 
admiration for Bit Bares were deep, 
and I join with my colleagues today in 
extending my heartfelt sympathy to his 
family at this time of great sadness and 
personal loss. 

For nearly two decades BILL BATES was 
my good friend and colleague in the 
House. His fine and meaningful contribu- 
tions to the accomplishments of the Con- 
gress in those years were many and 
sound, and his wise counsel was widely 
sought by his colleagues. His outstand- 
ing ability, integrity, and dedication to 
duty inspired those who served with him 
and made him an honored Member of 
the House, as well as the warm and stead- 
fast friend of all who were privileged to 
know him. 

BILL BATEs was a courageous and ef- 
fective Representative of the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Massachusetts and 
of the American Nation. His interests 
were many and varied, but it was in the 
field of national defense that we particu- 
larly relied upon him, and as the ranking 
minority member of the distinguished 
House Armed Services Committee he 
worked diligently in strengthening the 
forces of defense which have so well pro- 
tected the security and sovereignty of 
our Nation. His first-hand experience as 
an officer in the U.S. Navy for almost a 
decade gave him great insight into de- 
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fense matters and made him a construc- 
tive and knowledgeable contributor to all 
legislation affecting the military. 

We will, indeed, miss BILL Bates, and 
his splendid service and warm friend- 
ship will long keep him in the memory 
of those Members and associates who had 
the opportunity to know him, to work 
with him, and to witness his untiring ef- 
forts on behalf of the people and the Na- 
tion he loved. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, WILLIAM 
Henry Bates of Massachusetts was one 
of the most dedicated and able Congress- 
men to serve our Nation in many years. 

Representative Bates died last month 
at the age of 52, in the midst of an ener- 
getic and successful career as legislator 
and guardian of the public interest. His 
services will be greatly missed. 

I am saddened by his death. And yet 
I am both thankful and proud to have 
been accorded the rare privilege of serv- 
ing in this legislative body with so fine 
a man. His example will be a perpetual 
reminder to those of us who must try to 
carry on the task he so rigidly set for 
himself—the task of safeguarding de- 
mocracy in a dangerous and often per- 
plexing age. 

Brix had served in Congress for almost 
20 years, having succeeded his father 
who was killed in a Washington plane 
crash. He was widely known for his ad- 
vocacy of a modernized nuclear Navy 
and for his defense of the Central In- 
telligence Agency in a time when out- 
spoken patriotism was not always fash- 
ionable. 

The devoted patriotism of WILLIAM 
Bartes was never for a moment in ques- 
tion. He served in the Navy for 9 years, 
resigning his commission as a lieutenant 
commander to run for Congress. He was 
a ranking Republican member of the 
House Armed Services Committee and 
never stinted in his vigilance on behali 
of what he termed “the survival of 
freedom.” 

At this time of bereavement, I hope 
that those closest to him will take com- 
fort in the knowledge that both his col- 
leagues and his constituents considered 
him a man of unique distinction and out- 
standing attainment. He will not be for- 
gotten. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to join 
with my colleagues in honoring the mem- 
ory of a great Congressman and a great 
person, WILLIAM H. Bates, of Massachu- 
setts. 

Bıı Bates had many outstanding 
characteristics but one that stood out to 
me from the very beginning to the last 
of my personal contacts with him, was 
his unfailing interest and his unreserved 
willingness to help others. Innumerable 
times I have consulted with him on the 
background of legislation or other mat- 
ters in the Congress, and uniformly, he 
gave unstintingly of his assistance and 
of his wise counsel. I know that this was 
not unique to me, but was offered equally 
to all who knew him, both in the Con- 
gress and out, and that it was done with- 
out presumption or expectation of any 
reward other than the satisfaction that 
it must surely have given to him. 

This unique attribute, when coupled 
with his experience, intelligence, and 
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judgment, made him a true friend and 
valued adviser. He will be deeply missed. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
22, we, in the House of Representatives, 
suffered the loss of one of our finest and 
most beloved colleagues in the untimely 
passing of the Honorable WILLIAM H. 
Bates, of Massachusetts. 

BILL Bartes, over a period of 19 years, 
served his country and his constituents 
in the Sixth Congressional District of 
Massachusetts with outstanding loyalty 
and dedication and was indeed a worthy 
successor to his distinguished father. 
Even though death has cut short an even 
more promising future, BILL Bates had 
already achieved many fruitful years as 
a splendid naval officer and an effective 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
In his capacity as the ranking minority 
member of the House Armed Services 
Committee, he was recognized as one of 
the most knowledgeable Members in the 
Congress in the particularly complicated 
field of national defense and certainly 
the security and welfare of our country 
could not have been in better hands. His 
fairmindedness and objective approach 
to the most challenging problems never 
failed to impress his colleagues and 
served to enhance their respect and ad- 
miration for him. 

BILL Bares was a man of sound judg- 
ment, patience, and perseverance. His 
compassionate understanding of people 
and problems, his delightful sense of hu- 
mor and inherent kindness endeared him 
to all with whom he came in contact. I 
shall always consider it a privilege and 
a pleasure to have served with him and 
to have known him as a good friend. 

He was a great American whose in- 
fluence will endure for many generations 
to come because the efforts and accom- 
plishments of such men as BILL BATES 
cannot be quickly forgotten. 

Mr. Speaker, my heartfelt sympathy 
is with BILL’s family and it is my pray- 
er that they are comforted by an abun- 
dance of Divine assistance during these 
sad and difficult days. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
death of our colleague, Representative 
Witt1am H., Bates, our Nation has lost 
a patriot. He was a man of quiet good 
sense and of remarkably broad under- 
standing. 

Many will note that he was the rank- 
ing minority member of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, but it was in his other 
committee role that he was best known 
to me. He was the second ranking Re- 
publican on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, and I found that this 
New England man was thoroughly con- 
versant with the atomic energy installa- 
tions in my midwestern district. 

He did not hesitate to base his deci- 
sions upon the best interests of the Na- 
tion which he served so well, both as a 
naval officer and as a Representative of 
the people. 

He was, I repeat, a patriot. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I am deeply 
saddened by the death of our dear friend 
and colleague, BILL BATES. 

Bru Bartes, vibrant, active, cheerful, a 
gentleman in every sense of the word, 
came to this House a short time after 
his father, Representative George Bates, 
died tragically in an airline crash here 
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in Washington. In his 19 years in this 
body, BILL Bares displayed dedication, 
compassion and a willingness to work, 
and gained the everlasting respect of his 
constituents in Massachusetts and his 
colleagues in the House. Through his 
diligence, he rose to a prestigious posi- 
tion on both the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, but he never abused the privi- 
leges of his position and power. 

It is indeed tragic that BILL BATES 
died in the prime of his life, but it is 
even more tragic that he died when his 
attributes were needed by this Congress 
and this Nation more than ever before. 
His ability to think and act rationally 
will be missed at a time when the mili- 
tary services have come under constant, 
sometimes irrational, attack. His toler- 
ance for the other point of view will be 
missed at a time when such tolerance 
is all too rare. His efforts on behalf of 
his district, State, and Nation will be 
missed by all who knew him. 

Theodore Roosevelt once said: 

The first requisite of a good citizen in this 
Republic of ours is that he shall be able 
and willing to pull his own weight. 


With this in mind, I mourn the loss of 
a great citizen and extend my deepest 
sympathy to his family. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, it is diffi- 
cult to sum up in a few words the many 
contributions to Congress and to the 
country made by Congressman BILL 
Bates. He had an all-too-brief lifetime— 
and our Nation will feel the loss of his 
leadership and strong hand in Congress 
in the years to come. He loved life, and 
his life was with his family and working 
with the people of his district. He saw 
success, achievement and occasionally 
heartbreak. 

He came to Congress following the 
tragic death of his father in an air 
crash. 

In his youth he was an athlete—an 
excellent football player—as well as a 
scholar. He served as a naval officer, and 
the sea was his first career. He brought 
to the Congress the strength and will 
of an athlete, the dedication of a naval 
officer and devotion to the cause of free- 
dom and justice born of his New England 
ancestry. Above all, the one fundamen- 
tal thing I am sure he would want to be 
remembered for was his love of his 
country. In a time when patriotism is 
looked on as old-fashioned BILL BATES 
was proud of his devotion to our Nation. 

He held prominent positions in two 
of the most powerful and respected 
committees in Congress—the House 
Armed Services Committee and the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
where I was privileged to work side by 
side with him. He brought to these cru- 
cial assignments his broad judgment, 
understanding, dedication and good hu- 
mor. In a day when tradition, morality 
and patriotism are being questioned by 
those who would turn their back on what 
has made this country great, BILL BATES 
stood tall as a man who believed in God, 
country, and the freedom of mankind. 
He accomplished much and we will miss 
him very much. 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, I did not 
have the privilege of knowing Congress- 
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man Bates as long as most of my col- 
leagues in the House. But his name and 
outstanding reputation were known to 
me even before I was elected to Congress. 
Brit Bates’ service to his party, State, 
and Nation is hard to equal. There is no 
way to replace BILL Bates. I join in 
honoring the memory of this great gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, 18 years 
of public service has brought me many 
friends—none that I cherish more than 
my association with WILLIAM H. BATES. 
While it was not my privilege to serve 
with him on any committee, I did have 
the great benefit of sharing the distinc- 
tion of appearing with him on a panel 
at the last Republican convention. Our 
many personal, social, and official asso- 
ciations before and after that time all 
have left recollections of a very dedi- 
cated, sincere, and most ‘knowledgeable 
person. 

I can recall the many times that I 
sought the advice and counsel as a new 
Member of Congress on subjects where 
he was recognized as an expert. In all 
instances his advice and help was not 
only reliable and beneficial, but was pro- 
vided with a very generous and dedicated 
attitude. . 

WIıLLIaM Bates had a quality of char- 
acter that was admired and desired by 
everyone who had the privilege of being 
exposed to his willingness to serve the 
best interests of his country and people. 
I know that my life has been enriched 
greatly by my association with him. His 
service in the Navy and in the Congress 
has brought like and lasting benefits to 
all of our citizenry. There are few men 
or women who are fortunate enough to 
be gifted with an attitude and under- 
standing that found the acceptance of 
wA many folks as was the history of his 

e. 

There is no combination of words or 
phrases within my limited range that 
can properly describe or identify an ade- 
quate tribute to the great contributions 
that he made by the well-directed use of 
his many talents. The history of our 
country as well as the history of many 
other nations throughout the world will 
carry lasting benefits to all of mankind. 

It seems inadequate to merely extend 
words of sympathy to his wife, family 
and relatives, but I am sure that their 
experience and life with him has been of 
such quality that it makes up for the in- 
adequacy of these expressions. Mrs. 
Langen joins me in extending to each of 
them our most sincere and deepest 
sympathy with the hope that the future 
will hold for them a very generous por- 
tion of the many comforts and satisfac- 
tions that WILLIAM BATES so generously 
provided to each of us. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, WILLIAM H. BATES, of Massachu- 
setts, imbued us with his spirit during 
his long and distinguished service in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. This 
spirit of BILL Bates was apparent in his 
work on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and in his social and per- 
sonal relationships with those of us who 
were privileged to know him. The joy and 
inspiration, the encouragement and con- 
fidence which he aroused in each of us 
are part of the spirit of BILL Bates which 
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transcends mortal life and is unaffected 
by his earthly demise. 

The affection and esteem in which 
Congressman Bartes was held by his con- 
stituents in the Sixth District of Mas- 
sachusetts is borne out by his consecutive 
reelections to the Congress since 1950. 
His leadership included a position as the 
ranking Republican member of the 
House Armed Services Committee. 

Congressman Bates’ stand on the is- 
sues was always supported by his thor- 
ough knowledge of the subject to which 
he addressed himself and an underlying 
determination to do and to say what was 
best for his country. 

BILL Bares expressed more than friend- 
ship for his colleagues and others with 
whom he enjoyed an intimate relation- 
ship. His feelings could better be ex- 
pressed by the words “affection” and 
“loyalty,” qualities which characterized 
his personal contacts. 

It is understandable that many warm 
and heartfelt expressions would be voiced 
at this time and that BILL Bares should 
be remembered with the utmost respect 
and genuine love. 

In this final tribute to the memory of 
Congressman BILL BATES, I wish also to 
convey to his widow and daughter my 
deepest sympathy. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise on this sad occasion to join my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives in paying tribute to my dear friend 
and late colleague, the Honorable 
WILLIAM H. BATES. 

He was one of the finest gentlemen it 
has been my privilege to know since 


serving in the House of Representatives. 
He was an outstanding American, a 
dedicated and fine legislator. His con- 


tributions to this body, especially 
through his distinguished service on the 
House Armed Services Committee will 
live on as a lasting memorial. 

Although his passing cannot be ques- 
tioned, it is with deep sorrow that one so 
young, with such a fine character and 
way of life should be taken from us. 

Mrs. Smith joins me in expressing our 
deepest sympathy to his wife and family. 
We hope they will find comfort in know- 
ing that he left behind him an example 
of American statesmanship at its best. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I deeply 
regret the untimely passing of our col- 
league, Congressman WILLIAM H. BATES, 
of Massachusetts. 

Bin, Bares was cut down in midpas- 
sage at a time when he seemed to have 
two decades of legislative service still 
ahead of him. 

I knew BILL BATES as a decent, well- 
reasoned individual with whom I could 
discuss the most critical matters of mili- 
tary affairs on a face-to-face, man-to- 
man basis. He was understanding of the 
other fellow’s point of view and was one 
of those solid men of judgment and re- 
straint who make the legislative process 
work. 

I will miss him, not only in the delib- 
erations of the House Armed Services 
Committee, not only in the Halls of this 
Chamber, but as a man and a friend. 

I extend my sympathy to his wife and 
family. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
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Speaker, it is with a saddened heart that 
I join my colleagues today to honor the 
memory of my good friend and col- 
league, Congressman WILLIAM H. BATES, 
of Massachusetts. 

It has been my privilege to serve with 
BILL BATES in Congress for over 16 years, 
and he will be sorely missed in the Halls 
of Congress. Massachusetts and the 
United States has suffered a great loss 
because this fine man was taken from our 
midst at such an early age. 

Britt Bates was the ranking Republi- 
can member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, on which I also serve. He will be 
long remembered for his untiring efforts 
and interest in the work of this commit- 
tee. 

A man of integrity and conviction, he 
served his country in war, as a lieuten- 
ant commander in the Navy, and in 
peace, as a Congressman, with devotion 
and faithfulness. 

I extend my heartfelt sympathy to 
Mrs. Bates and his family. It is may ear- 
nest prayer the Good Lord will have 
mercy on his soul and grant him eternal 
rest. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, this bocy and the Nation have 
suffered a great loss, with the passing of 
Congressman WILLIAM H. BATES, of Mas- 
sachusetts. In a time when we so desper- 
ately need men of strength and wisdom 
to insure the continued development and 
very survival of this Nation, BILL BATES 
was truly a giant—a great American in 
every sense. 

We can fill the chair left empty by this 
extraordinary man, but we cannot re- 
place him. We can fill his seat on the 
House Armed Services Committee and 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
but can we replace the dedication, reason, 
knowledge, proficiency, and enthusiasm 
that BILL Bates brought to his work? Mr. 
Speaker, we cannot fill such great shoes. 

During his 19 years in Congress, BILL 
Bates worked tirelessly to build this Na- 
tion’s defenses, knowing well that a 
strong America is the greatest guarantee 
of world peace. Although his plans for a 
career in the U.S. Navy were changed 
when his father, also a Member of this 
body, was killed in a tragic airplane ac- 
cident, Congressman BILL BATES con- 
tinued to work for the improvement and 
strengthening of America’s modern Navy. 

The security and welfare of our Nation 
was of primary concern to this great pa- 
triot, and to that end he diligently gave 
of his time and energies. He approached 
these matters with dedication and with- 
out partisanship, and for that, he was 
respected and admired by Members on 
both sides of the aisle. 

We in Congress shall especially miss 
the warmth and good humor of BILL 
Bartes. He was my friend, and I shall 
greatly miss the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs. Andrews joins me in extending 
our deepest personal sympathy to his 
wife, Jean, and his daughter, Susan. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join in this special tribute to our col- 
league the Honorable WILLIAM H. BATES, 
whose untimely death has caused a great 
loss to the people of Massachusetts and 
to our Nation. 
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Congressman Bartes served his country 
as a legislator for the past 19 years and 
as the ranking minority member of the 
House Armed Services Committee he 
commanded the respect of every Mem- 
ber. 

Beyond his outstanding record of pub- 
lic service, BILL BATES was a good friend 
and welcome colleague. 

I extend my personal sympathy to his 
wife and daughter and in the knowledge 
that his full life will be a source of con- 
solation to his family. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
were deeply saddened by the passing of 
our good friend and colleague, the 
Honorable Witt1am H. Bares, of 
Massachusetts. 

BILL Bates was, like his father before 
him, a fine Congressman, a dedicated 
American and highly competent in the 
performance of his duties. He held re- 
sponsible positions on two important 
committees of this House of Representa- 
tives, having been the No. 1 Republican 
member of the House Armed Services 
Committee and the No. 2 ranking minor- 
ity House member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

BILL Bates was unique in that his vast 
talents were blended with a very pleasing 
personality. Cooperation was his hall- 
mark. He always reflected a good disposi- 
tion in his work with his colleagues. He 
had a ready smile and a quick and friend- 
ly hello whenever and wherever you 
met him. 

The congressional district BILL BATES 
represented in the House of Representa- 
tives was, indeed, fortunate in having 
him as its Congressman. He served his 
district diligently and faithfully. As he 
was a great credit to his congressional 
district, so too did he make a superb 
contribution to his country, working on 
legislation that had precise relationship 
to the security of the United States. 

Britt Bares was a big man, not only 
physically but mentally and spiritually 
as well. We in this chamber have lost a 
great friend, and the Nation a competent 
legislator. While we express our deep sor- 
row that he was called to his reward at 
an early age, we can also console our- 
selves that we were, indeed, privileged 
to have him sufficiently long to perform 
outstanding service. 

My sincere sympathy to his family. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with a deep feeling of personal loss 
that I rise to speak on the passing of my 
good friend and colleague, BILL Bares, I 
know that I speak for all of us in the 
House when I say that BILL will be sorely 
missed by all his many friends and col- 
leagues. 

It is indeed difficult to find adequate 
words of tribute to BILL Bares, for his 
life was, in itself, a tribute to those rare 
qualities of personal character and pro- 
fessional achievement to which we all 
aspire, but which few ever attain. 

I can say without reservation that I 
have lost a close personal friend and 
colleague, and one of the greatest public 
servants that I have had the privilege of 
serving with in the House of Represent- 
atives. And, certainly, the people of the 
Sixth District of Massachusetts have lost 
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a dedicated and articulate spokesman, 
and an outstanding Representative. 

Bint came to the Congress after an 
outstanding military record. He partici- 
pated in the assaults on Iwo Jima, 
Okinawa, and the Japanese mainland, 
and at the time of his passing held the 
rank of captain in the U.S. Naval Reserve, 
and always maintained his interest in the 
military. He rose, over the years, to be- 
come the ranking Republican on the 
Armed Services Committee and worked 
hard and long to help the services de- 
velop career patterns and incentives. 

As one of the Congress more articulate 
spokesmen on military affairs, he served 
as a member of the U.S. delegation to 
the NATO Parliamentarians Conference, 
from 1965 to 1968. 

BIL also served on the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, and even though 
he was one of the prime movers of our 
now famous and powerful nuclear Navy, 
he was a primary leader in the pursuit 
of the peaceful uses of the atom. 

BILL was elected to the Congress from 
his hometown of Salem following the 
death of his father, Representative 
George J. Bates. Until the time of his 
passing, he had served the people of his 
Sixth District and the State of Massa- 
chusetts for almost 20 years, and was 
tireless in his efforts to bolster New 
England’s economy. 

The name WILLIAM H. Bares will al- 
ways mean dedication, loyalty, love of 
fellowman, perseverance, and states- 
manship and like his beloved State of 
Massachusetts, his “strong heritage” 


will stand forever as a prime example of 


man’s search for and service to a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and 
for the people. 

BILL BATES was, and will always re- 
main, a very close friend. I admired him 
tremendously. He was a big man—men- 
tally, physically and spiritually. In many 
ways, he reminded me of the much 
revered redwood trees from our Cali- 
fornia redwood country; straight and 
tall with an elegance and grandeur that 
only God could have created. 

Britt Bares will always stand tall in 
this “forest of giants” here on Capitol 
Hill—the Congress, the Nation and the 
Congressman from California’s First 
District will miss him very much. But, I 
am thankful for the memories this great 
man has left with all of us who were 
privileged to know and serve with him. 
His family, his district and his State have 
every right to be proud of his extraor- 
dinary service to the country he loved, 
lived and died for. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
much saddened by the death of my good 
friend and colleague, WILLIAM H. BATES, 
a man who has been a distinguished 
Member of this House for 19 years and a 
close friend to me for 7. 

BıLL’s cheerful encouragement and 
quiet intelligence was a great boost to 
me as a freshman Congressman, and in 
the years since, his stature as a man 
and as an American increased steadily 
in my eyes. 

Britt BATEs as a man and as a repre- 
sentative of the people was guided con- 
stantly by a deep-rooted love and faith 
in God. His sense of what was right and 
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decent, his fairmindedness, and his un- 
questionable honesty earned him the re- 
spect of the people of his Sixth District 
of Massachusetts on a nonpartisan basis 
and brought him back to the Congress 
year after year with a vote majority that 
proved his standing in the hearts of his 
people. 

BILL represented his district fairly and 
well, with a deep compassion for the 
problems of his people. But Brix also 
considered himself a representative of 
all the people of America and, in his 
position as the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, he worked toward a lasting world- 
wide peace for all citizens. 

The bright personality and outlook 
that BILL Bares brought to the floor of 
this House will be sorely missed. His 
knowledge in so many areas and his de- 
votion to the search for more knowledge 
will be missed. For countless reasons, 
Bru Bates will never be forgotten. 

Mrs. Quillen joins me in extending our 
deepest sympathy to his lovely wife and 
daughter and to other members of his 
family. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to identify myself with the fine tributes 
that have already been paid to our late 
colleague, the Honorable WILLIAM H. 
Bates, of Massachusetts. 

His native State has lost a distin- 
guished son and dedicated servant. The 
Congress has lost one of its most effec- 
tive legislators and our country has lost 
a distinguished leader. 

It was my privilege to serve with Rep- 
resentative Bates on the House Armed 
Services Committee. As the ranking mi- 
nority member of this powerful commit- 
tee, I know how competent and diligent 
he was in his work and the contributions 
he made to the defense of our country 
and for a better military service. We all 
looked to BILL Bares for leadership and 
advice. He was imminently fair in his 
dealings with his colleagues. No one can 
take his place. 

Mr. Speaker, BILL Bares will be sorely 
missed by the House of Representatives 
and by all of us who knew him. To his 
lovely widow and to all the members of 
his family, I extend my deepest sym- 
pathy in their hour of bereavement. 

Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep sorrow that I mourn the passing 
of my friend and colleague, WILLIAM H. 
Bates, of Salem, Mass. 

BIL. Bates and I shared many common 
interests, such as in maintaining the 
strength of our Navy, in which we both 
served, and in assisting New England’s 
shoe industry. I am proud to have been 
associated with him. This was a man, 
as Senator Epwarp KENNEDY has stated, 
“in the great tradition of Congressmen 
who are servants not only of their dis- 
tricts but of the Nation as well.” 

We will remember BILL Bares for the 
ability and dedication which he brought 
to his work. Subsequent to his election 
to Congress in 1950 as successor to George 
J. Bates, his father, he established a repu- 
tation as an informed and respected ad- 
vocate for the use of nuclear energy, both 
for our fleet and for civilian purposes. 
Time has shown the wisdom of these 
programs, and of BILL BATES’ foresight. 
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Above all, however, we will remember 
BILL BATES as a man courageous in his 
illness, and compassionate in his out- 
look. As one of his former campaign 
workers stated: 

His success was that he simply liked peo- 
ple and wanted to help them. 


In his lifetime, which has ended all 
too early, WILLIAM Bates helped many, 
many people; not only in Massachusetts 
and New England but, through his con- 
cern for national problems, across our 
country. 

Maine’s shoe workers, shipyard work- 
ers, and many other residents join me 
in expressing our grief upon WILLIAM 
Bates’ death, for we shall surely miss 
him. We extend our deepest sympathy 
to his fine family, in this time of sadness. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, it is difficult 
to find words with which to express my 
sorrow and shock over the passing of one 
of our most distinguished colleagues, the 
Honorable WILLIAM H. BATES. 

In the 14 years I have been a Member 
of the House of Representatives it has 
been my privilege to enjoy the friendship 
of many fine and honorable ladies and 
gentlemen. BILL Bares was among the 
finest and most honorable of them all. 
His untimely death in the prime years of 
his life was a shock to all of us and a 
loss not only to the Sixth District of 
Massachusetts, which he served long and 
well, but to the House of Representatives 
and the entire Nation. 

To borrow the words of our colleague, 
the Honorable Epwarp P. BOLAND, of 
Massachusetts: 

If there ever was a finer human being than 
Bill Bates, I did not know him. Intellectually, 
morally, physically, socially—in every way— 
he, indeed, was the perfect gentleman. 


We all felt this way about BILL BATES. 
His loss is deeply regretted and mourned 
by all who had the privilege of knowing 
him. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the memory of WILLIAM H. 
Bates who was one of the most beloved 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

During the years that I served with 
him in the Congress, I was always im- 
pressed by his capable and effective man- 
ner of getting things done for his district 
and for our Nation. He was a quiet, sin- 
cere, and dedicated American. Without 
creating a great stir and fanfare, he 
accomplished much and was an example 
for all of us. I can recall seeking BILL 
Bates’ expert advice and counsel on many 
occasions, especially in matters of na- 
tional security, and it was alway offered 
in a most gracious and helpful manner. 
As the No. 1 Republican member 
of the House Armed Services Committee 
and the second ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, his expertise and up-to-date in- 
formation were unquestioned. The loss 
of a man of such integrity, knowledge, 
and honor is deeply regretted and 
mourned by each of us, and we will con- 
tinually miss his presence here in the 
House. 

All of us who knew and admired BILL 
Bartes are experiencing somewhat the 
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same sense of tragedy. But the real loss 
has been suffered by the American people 
to whom he devoted his life and energy. 
America can ill afford to lose men of his 
caliber. 

It has been a privilege to know BILL 
Bates, to work with him, and to have 
served with him in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I know that everyone who 
has known him feels richer by reason of 
that experience. 

To his wife, Jean, their daughter, 
Susan, and other members of his family, 
I extend my own deep and sincere sym- 
pathy in their great loss and would re- 
mind them in the words so beautifully 
translated from the Sanskrit by Sir Ed- 
win Arnold: 

Never the spirit was born; the spirit shall 
cease to be never; 

Never was time when it was not; End and 
Beginning are dreams! 

Birthless and deathless and changeless re- 
maineth the spirit for ever; 

Death hath not touched it at all, dead though 
the house of it seems. 

Nay, but as one who layeth his worn-out 
robes away, 

And taking new ones, sayeth, “These will I 
wear today!” 

So putteth by the spirit Lightly its robe of 
flesh, 

And passeth to inherit A residence afresh. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, with the 
final departure of Congressman WILLIAM 
H. Bates, of Massachusetts, the United 
States and the State of Massachusetts 
has lost a most able, considerate, and 
effective public servant. The Federal 
House of Representatives, where he 
served so long and so ably, has lost one 
of its better Members. 

It was my pleasure to come to Con- 
gress just before the tragic death of 
Congressman Bares’ father and it has 
been my high privilege and personal 
pleasure to be associated with Congress- 
man Bates since he took his father’s 
place with us. My closest service in Con- 
gress with him was as a fellow member 
on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy where his services and the bene- 
fit of his knowledge and wisdom were 
always apparent and helpful. 

As one endeavors to express his 
thoughts in a well-deserved eulogy of a 
colleague for whom he had the highest 
regard and most sincere affection, one 
finds it difficult to find the correct words 
for such an occasion. I know of no one 
with whom I have been associated dur- 
ing the last 20 years, for whom I would 
rather use the most meaningful words 
of appreciation in trying to evaluate the 
happy and professional relationship 
which I had with BILL, as he was affec- 
tionately known to all of us. He possessed 
the attributes for great and noble service 
and he used them effectively. He pos- 
sessed the attributes for sincere friend- 
ship and he was not miserly in the use 
of these attributes as he gained friends 
wide and far among those who wish to 
be so numbered. He was gentle with peo- 
ple and yet he was firm in his conviction. 
He was a splendid advocate even in op- 
position and yet he was always under- 
standing of the position of others. 

His love for his follow man was always 
apparent and there was nothing about 
him that would cause anyone to consider 
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that he was desirous of being anything 
more than just an understanding human 
being among other humans. All of these 
attributes combined with a graciousness 
which is possessed by all too few made 
him a favorite among his fellows. 

He shall be sorely missed as we labor 
in the days ahead, but the world is a 
better place because he worked with us 
for a while. 

We join with his legion of friends in 
paying our tribute and offering to the 
members of his family our most sincere 
sympathy. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with profound sorrow and regret that I 
rise in tribute to my late colleague, WIL- 
LIAM H. BATES of Massachusetts. 

I knew Brit as the respected ranking 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee and as a personal friend. In both 
capacities his loss is a heavy blow. 

BILL’s expert knowledge of military 
matters and his dedication to the Na- 
tion’s defense made him an effective 
leader among his colleagues. At the same 
time the warmth of his personality and 
his willingness to stop and help any of 
his colleagues made BILL one of the most 
popular Congressmen on the Hill. 

Mr. Speaker, the passing of BILL BATES 
will leave a void in our ranks. Mrs. Brotz- 
man and I extend our heartfelt sympathy 
to Mrs. Bates and the members of the 
family. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with a heavy heart indeed 
that I join my colleagues in paying trib- 
ute to the Honorable WILLIAM H. BATES 
of Massachusetts. I knew BILL Bates for 
all of the 19 years he served in this body 
and I can say without any qualification 
whatever that I have met few men over 
those years that I admired and respected 
more. More than that though, Mr. 
Speaker, BILL Bates was a friend, a true 
friend and he was a friend to many of us 
here, for who could not help like such a 
man? A happy man, a hard working 
man, a man dedicated to serving the peo- 
ple of his district as his father, the Hon- 
orable George J. Bates, had before him. 
His father and I were official observers 
at the Bikini atom bomb test in 1946. 

As the ranking minority member of 
the House Armed Services Committee 
Bitu’s skillful and determined efforts to 
keep our country strong served all Amer- 
ica and Americans. Mr. Speaker, we 
have all lost a good and true friend and 
we shall miss him terribly. To his charm- 
ing wife and lovely daughter and his 
entire family I extend my deepest sym- 
pathy in their time of sorrow. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join the House Members in paying our 
respects today to our late colleague, the 
Honorable WILLIAM H. BATES of Massa- 
chusetts. 

BILL Bates was known to us all as a 
dedicated and conscientious man who 
took boundless pride in his representa- 
tion of the Sixth District of Massachu- 
setts. Soon after I entered the House of 
Representatives, I learned that BILL 
Bates possessed outstanding leadership 
abilities and a warm personal charm. His 
dedication to his duties is best exempli- 
fied by his superlative accomplishments 
as the ranking minority member of the 
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House Armed Services Committee. His 
contribution as a member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy further re- 
vealed him to be a man in pace with the 
times and its problems. 

His colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle grieve at his passing for BILL BATES 
was truly one of the most able and re- 
spected Members of Congress. His ab- 
sence is deeply felt by us all. 

Mr. WOLD. Mr. Speaker, this body is 
composed of men and women of distinc- 
tion. Certainly one who has been particu- 
larly high in the esteem of his colleagues 
was the gentleman who served the Sixth 
District of the State of Massachusetts. 
My period of service in this body has 
been brief but it has been an honor to be 
able to serve with him. 

Our late distinguished colleague took 
most seriously the constitutional charge 
that the Congress insure the national 
security. As senior minority member of 
the Armed Services Committee he was al- 
ways in the forefront of the struggle to 
assure that America remained strong— 
able to protect its interests abroad and 
defend the Nation at home. 

As second ranking minority House 
member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy our late colleague took 
second place to no one in his advocacy of 
developing the technology that would 
give the United States the leadership in 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Our 
country’s No. 1 ranking in this field is 
the strongest evidence of his success. 

I join my colleagues in conveying to his 
family the deepest sympathy and con- 
dolences. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, BILL 
Bartes was a dear friend and colleague 
and it is with a heavy heart and a sense 
of deep loss that I join my colleagues in 
paying tribute to our dear departed col- 
league. He had a warmth of character 
and friendliness that endeared him to all 
who knew him. Those of us who worked 
daily with BILL Bares loved and re- 
spected him, and he will be sorely missed 
by everyone ever privileged to know him. 
It has been my privilege to know BILL 
over the 19 years he served this Nation, 
his State, his district, and this House 
with dedicated integrity, wisdom, dili- 
gence, and effectivenes. He was truly an 
outstanding member of this body. Mrs. 
Kluczynski joins me in expressing deep 
sympathy to his beloved wife Pearle, his 
daughter Susan, his mother, and his 
family 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, WILLIAM H. 
Bartes, whose untimely passing we lament 
today, was a man who, because of his 
qualities as both a person and a public 
servant, will be difficult to replace in this 
body. He was, in my mind, a bright star 
in this Chamber, in his important Armed 


Services Committee assignment, 
among his friends. 

While BILL Bates was one of the senior 
members of his party in the House—he 
served as ranking minority member of 
his committee—he was still young in 
years. Like his father before him, he 
compiled a distinguished record in this 
body and, although he first came here 
as his father’s successor, BILL BATES, 
through diligence, through intelligence, 
through integrity and decency, and 


and 
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through insight into the multiple prob- 
lems of our time, made his way on his 
own by his own efforts. 

But there was more to our departed 
colleague than ability as a lawmaker. He 
had the capacity to rise above partisan 
politics when necessary—as it is fre- 
quently necessary in these times—and he 
possessed a personal warmth which 
earned for him the friendship of, I be- 
lieve, every Member of this body, and for 
that matter, all with whom he came in 
contact. 

I deeply mourn his passing, not only 
because the Congress can ill afford to 
lose so able a Member, but because I will 
always miss his friendship. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
it greatly saddened me to learn of the 
death of the Honorable WILLIAM H. 
BATEs. 

His service to his State and the Nation 

was distinguished. The reasons for this 
are clearly evident by the quality and 
pertinency of his comments in this body. 
Hearings of the committees upon which 
he was a member further demonstrate 
this. 
His two committees were in fields in 
which diligent effort is needed to master 
the complexities. The Honorable WILLIAM 
H. Bates was an acknowledged expert. 
As ranking minority member of the 
House Armed Services Committee, it was 
apparent to all that he had devoted his 
great energy to mastering the incredible 
array of information in making deter- 
minations vital to this Nation’s military 
posture. The same may be said about his 
work as a senior member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

As a relatively junior Member of this 
body, I was most appreciative of and im- 
pressed by his unfailing efforts to provide 
guidance and assistance to a newcomer. 
His unfailing politeness and willingness 
to be of help will be sorely missed by all 
Members. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the country 
and the Congress mourn the loss of BILL 
Bates. His life was one of dedication to 
both. 

Britt came to Congress just before I 
did, and in these past 17 years I can 
say that my own life and its many expe- 
riences have been made more valuable 
because of his service in the Congress of 
the United States. 

There is little that can be added to 
that which is being said today about the 
brilliant and dedicated life of BILL BATES, 
except that his death takes from this 
Congress one of its most respected Mem- 
bers. 

Today my deepest sympathy goes to 
his family along with my most sincere 
respect for the life of devotion given his 
country by BILL BATES. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues in paying tribute to our 
late beloved Member, Britt Bates. We 
have lost one of the finest Members I 
have had the honor to serve with. BILL 
Bates was a man dedicated to serving 
of his country both as a naval officer and 
in the Congress. He served with great 
honor. In all of the years I have known 
him I have never heard him say an ill 
word about any one. He was held in high 
regard by all of his colleagues. We will 
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miss his congenial personality and his 
wise counsel. 

I express my deepest sympathy to his 
wife and family. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
for almost 20 years the people of the 
Sixth District of Massachusetts, and the 
Nation, were most ably served by our 
friend and former colleague, the late BILL 
Bates, whose manner of reason and in- 
tegrity earned him many friends in the 
Congress. 

Although it was my privilege to have 
known BILL for only the past 242 years, 
since becoming a Member of the 90th 
Congress, I came to know him as a man 
of conscience and conviction, and feel as 
though in some way I have benefited 
from having had the opportunity of 
working with him. 

BILL Bares will be missed in the Con- 
gress by his colleagues on both sides of 
the political aisle and he will be re- 
membered as a dedicated servant of the 
people. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress lost one of its most distinguished 
and cheerful Members with the passing 
of our good friend and colleague BILL 
BATEs. 

As all of you know, Congressman 
Bates’ seniority made him the ranking 
Republican member of the House Armed 
Services Committee. As a member of that 
committee, I shall miss his sage judg- 
ment as I am sure will all the other mem- 
bers of the committee. He was forthright 
in his opinions. He always knew where 
he stood on any given question and he 
was a perceptive legislator who gave his 
best to whatever he set his hand. 

His background fitted him perfectly 
for this committee. He served in the Navy 
for more than 9 years, resigning his 
commission as lieutenant commander 
when he was elected to the 81st Con- 
gress in a special election. 

I shall miss him not only as a person 
who faced today’s problems cheerfully 
and openly but as a man on whose judg- 
ment one could rely. 

I am proud to join in this tribute to 
our late distinguished colleague. I feel 
that this is a great loss to the constit- 
uents whom he served so ably and to his 
country in this time of crisis. When so 
many military decisions are being made, 
the loss of a man with his background 
and understanding is indeed a heavy loss 
to bear. We shall miss him greatly. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
mixture of sadness and pride that I rise 
to speak of our longtime friend and col- 
league, BILL Bates. Sadness, because he 
is gone has passed from amongst us; 
pride, because I knew him and can al- 
ways say, “I was his friend.” 

In September 1643, Oliver Cromwell 
wrote in a letter to Sir William Springer: 


If you choose godly men to be Captains of 
Horse, honest men will follow them. 


I can think of no phrase more fitting 
for BILL Bates: a Godly, honest man, who 
was a natural leader and inspired these 
same qualities in all who knew him. 

BILL Bates had a wholesome spon- 
taneous smile, a smile that cheered and 
brightened those around him. 

The age of chivalry died long ago, but 
the spirit of chivalry never dies and on 
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occasion manfests itself in some unusual 
man among men in the noblest traditions 
of the great Chevalier Bayard. Among us, 
then appears a man who, like Bayard, it 
may truly be said, that he was “without 
peer, without reproach.” So was BILL 
BATES. 

A large, strong and rugged man, he 
was forceful and moving, and a driving 
force for the good of his country. His 
service in the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States was 
constantly marked and guided by the up- 
rightness and nobility of his character 
and the breadth and depth of his per- 
ception and intellect. He served his peo- 
ple honorably and well, and the legacy 
he leaves to his fellow Americans is that 
they are safer and more secure, in their 
liberty and in their homes, because of 
BILL Bares, and the service he gave. 

His was a full and productive life. Al- 
though he was taken from us suddenly, 
and his passing leaves a space that can- 
not easily be filled, let us reflect that he 
gave to the Congress, and to his coun- 
try, all that was his to give, right up to 
the last. No man could do more; few men 
do as much. 


And now these waiting dreams are satisfied; 

From twilight to the halls of dawn he went; 

His lance is broken; but he lies content 

With that high hour, in which he lived and 
died. 


And falling thus, he wants no recompense, 
Who found his battle in the last resort; 
Nor needs he any hearse to bear him hence, 
Who goes to join the men of Agincourt. 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I share the deep feeling of sor- 
row and loss which fills the House on 
this sad occasion. 

The death of our colleague, WILLIAM 
H. Bates, has created a void which is 
impossible to fill. He will be sorely missed 
by all—as a friend and as one of the most 
valuable Members of this body. 

I had the privilege of knowing BILL’s 
father, the late Hon. George J. Bates, 
who was also tragically taken from us. 
Brut, who replaced his father, brought 
to this Chamber the same integrity, in- 
telligence and devotion to duty which 
had characterized the work of his father. 
He had served with distinction in the 
Navy. He brought to his work on the 
Armed Services Committee an intimate 
knowledge of national defense and a 
deep love for his country. His contribu- 
tions to legislation dealing with our na- 
tional security during the last two 
decades were tremendous. 

I had the privilege of counting BILL 
Bartes as one of my friends. I will always 
retain fond memories of him and his 
work in this body. Mrs. Byrnes joins me 
in expressing our sorrow and deepest 
sympathy to his wife and family. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, some few 
days ago it fell my sad duty, along with 
the distinguished leadership of both 
parties and the entire membership of 
the House Committee on Armed Services, 
to represent the Congress in paying re- 
spect to our late friend and esteemed 
colleague, the late WILLIAM H. Bares of 
Massachusetts. 

Since I am one of the more recent 
Members of this body, it was my privilege 
to know BILL Bares for only a short 
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while. In the brief months that I knew 
BILL, however, I found him to be a man 
of deep moral conviction and a colleague 
who was beloved and esteemed by all 
Members on both sides of the aisle. 

His wise counsel in matters relating 
to the military will be greatly missed by 
all of us on the House Commitee on 
Armed Services. The place which he held 
in the hearts of our servicemen was 
quite evident in Salem, Mass., by the 
presence of a full company of Marine, 
Navy, Air Force, Coast Guard, and Army 
personnel who took part in the services 
honoring this dedicated Congressman 
from the great State of Massachusetts. 

Our former colleague of the House, 
the Honorable Dewey Short, delivered 
the eloquent eulogy in St. James Cathe- 
dral. In his message he stated: 

It is not how many years a man lives, but 
how he lives these years which counts. 


The great out-pouring of friends from 
Salem and throughout the State of Mas- 
sachusetts attested to the fact that BILL 
Bates spent those 52 years rendering 
dedicated service to the people of this 
Nation. It was obvious to all of us who 
knew him that BILL BATES’ years counted. 

I should like to express my deepest 
sympathy to the members of his im- 
mediate family in his untimely passing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Congress, the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the constituents he repre- 
sented so ably, were saddened by the 
death of our friend and colleague, WIL- 
LIAM HENRY BATES. 

BILL, the son of the late Honorable 
George J. Bates, a distinguished Repre- 
sentative for many years, who was killed 
in a plane crash, learned his lessons well 
from his father. He represented the con- 
stituents of the Sixth District of Massa- 
chusetts in the same capable, outstanding 
manner as his father had before him. 

He not only served his country in the 
House of Representatives but also as a 
lieutenant commander in the U.S. Navy. 
He was truly a dedicated servant of the 
people. 

It was a privilege and a pleasure to 
have known and worked with this dis- 
tinguished gentleman and he will surely 
be missed by all of us. His stature as a 
person will be long remembered by those 
who were privileged to know him. 

Mrs. Johnson joins me in extending 
deepest sympathy to his wife and 
daughter. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress has lost an outstanding Member 
in the passing of WILLIAM HENRY BATES 
on June 22, 1969. 

Brit Bates had an illustrious career of 
public service. His congressional service 
had its mark of greatness in his devoted 
service to our national security as a 
member of the House Armed Services 
Committee. 

He loved his country. 

He believed in its destiny. 

He was a serious student of legislation. 

He was knowledgeable in many fields. 

He was dedicated and hard working. 

His life serves as an example of cour- 
age and devotion. His smile and ready 
offer of assistance was extended to every 
constituent and every Member. He was 
so active and full of life. He was so con- 
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siderate of others and always willing to 
shoulder more than his share of the load. 
Our Nation and all of us are the bene- 
factors of the conscientious and tireless 
service that BILL Bates gave to our na- 
tional defense as the ranking Republican 
member on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee and to his duties as a member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Through his service and integrity our 
security and freedom have been im- 
measurably enhanced. 

Without question, BILL Bares’ life and 
his accomplishments are a living testi- 
monial to a man whose greatness was 
to be seen in everything he did and every- 
one with whom he came in contact. He 
was undoubtedly one of the best liked 
and most respected Members to have 
served in Congress. 

In the death of BILL Bates the Nation 
has suffered a great loss, but it would 
have been an even greater loss had not 
Congress known and felt the presence 
of this man. Today, our Nation is a bet- 
ter place because of his contributions. 
He was indeed a good man in the fullest 
sense. 

Together with the Members of this 
House, I mourn BILL Bares’ passing and 
extend to his beloved widow Jean, his 
daughter, his brothers, and his family 
my deepest sympathy in their bereave- 
ment. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, WIL- 
LIAM BATES was a dedicated legislator who 
took a deep personal interest in serving 
the people of Massachusetts. 

In addition, he was deeply concerned 
about the position of the United States 
in world affairs and he made the Nation’s 
defense his special area of expertise. His 
work on the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee and on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy reflected his long stand- 
ing interest in resolving some of our most 
critical and troublesome problems. As the 
ranking minority member of Armed 
Services he was one of the small group to 
whom we looked for special guidance 
when we were discussing some of the 
complex issues of military defense. 

In addition, he brought to his work 
in this body a spirit of kindliness and 
friendliness which is all too rare. No 
matter how serious the issue or how 
heated the debate, BILL Bates’ smile and 
concern for those with whom he labored 
in the national interest continued. 

The Congress can never have enough 
dedicated and knowledgeable men like 
BILL Bares. He was greatly respected, ad- 
mired and liked by his colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle. We will miss him. The 
Nation will miss him. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, BILL 
Bartes was an exceptional human being. 
I cannot recall ever meeting a person 
more friendly, more even-tempered, more 
considerate of the feelings of others. 
Never once during the 9 years that I 
knew him as a colleague in the House of 
Representatives did I hear a harsh word 
from him or any sign of ill-temper. It was 
my privilege to be with him during the 
annual conferences of the North Atlantic 
Assembly in Brussels, Belgium. During 
the long journeys and the sessions of the 
Assembly I had the privilege of talking 
with him at great length and occasion- 
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ally taking a long walk at night with him. 
These experiences confirmed what I have 
just said. 

Last year Mrs. Bates was with her 
husband on the trip to Brussels and just 
before the group returned to the United 
States I asked Jean if BILL was always 
as good-humored as he appeared to be in 
public. She said, “He is always happy, 
filled with good spirits. I call him my jolly 
Irishman.” 

His death is a great loss to the Con- 
gress of the United States and to me per- 
sonally. Mrs. Findley joins me in extend- 
ing deepest sympathy to Jean and her 
daughter. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to join in the tribute to the mem- 
ory of our beloved colleague, the Honor- 
able WILLIAM H. Bares, of Massachusetts. 

His passing was a special loss to me 
and many of my colleagues because we 
had the honor of serving with his distin- 
guished father, the late Honorable 
George Joseph Bates, who had also 
achieved such a remarkable record in 
this House. 

The Nation has been fortunate to have 
had the knowledgeable and skillful serv- 
ice of Congressman WILLIAM H. BATES 
during the nearly 20 years he served as 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

He had been a member of the military 
service when elected to Congress and used 
this background to great advantage in his 
unusual service as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Each of us, as well as every staff mem- 
ber and visitor to this side of the Capi- 
tol, will miss his cheerful and friendly 
greeting. He evidenced his compassion for 
his fellow men with his warm and open 
manner in speaking to everyone he met— 
friend and stranger alike. 

I am sure each Member of this House 
feels deeply the loss of our dear friend 
from Massachusetts. 

I want to extend my heartfelt sym- 
pathy to his wife and daughter. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great sadness that I join my colleagues 
in the House in mourning the untimely 
death of our distinguished colleague 
from Massachusetts, the Honorable 
WILLIAM H. Bates. It had been my pleas- 
ure to serve with him throughout his 
career in Congress which began 19 years 
ago, and to enjoy his friendship during 
that period. Even earlier, I had served 
with his distinguished father in Congress 
and on the great Committee on Armed 
Services, prior to his tragic death in an 
airplane collision over Washington Na- 
tional Airport. Both served with great 
ability from the same district in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

From the time of his election, BILL 
Bates served with distinction in Con- 
gress. He rose to be the senior minority 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee and one of the senior minority mem- 
bers on the Atomic Energy Committee. 
The security and welfare of our country 
could not have been in better hands. He 
was one of the most knowledgeable Mem- 
bers of the Congress on matters of na- 
tional defense. He handled the demand- 
ing responsibilities of his committee as- 
signments with the same intelligence, in- 
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sight, and love of country that he ful- 
filled his obligations to his constituents 
who continued to return him to Congress 
with overwhelming majorities. 

A deeply religious man, BILL carried 
into his daily life the principles of 
Christianity, especially the command- 
ment to “Love one another.” For BILL 
Bates did love his fellow man. His en- 
tire life was a model of service and un- 
tiring effort to improve the lives of those 
he served. Until the very end, he fought 
for those less fortunate. His example will 
remain a source of inspiration. 

His loyalty, sincerity of purpose, high 
ideals, and personal warmth made him a 
devoted friend and called forth friend- 
ship in return. I know few men who 
commanded as much respect, admira- 
tion, and love from all he met. This fine 
man was rare, indeed. I shall always 
cherish the memory of his friendship. 

My sympathy and my prayers are with 
Mrs. Bates and the family during this 
difficult time. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great sadness that I join my col- 
leagues in paying tribute here today to 
one of the truly great Members of this 
body, the late Representative WILLIAM H. 
BATES. 

Brit Bares was a man of great judg- 
ment and integrity, of insight and wis- 
dom, of compassion and, above all, of 
honor. He was a gentleman in every 
sense of the word. His contributions to 
the America of our day and to succeed- 
ing generations are marks of his keen 
understanding of our turbulent times 
and his deep dedication to the perform- 
ance of his duties. 

His death leaves each and every one 
of us with a deep feeling of personal loss. 
He was a man so brimming with vitality 
and life that it is hard to believe he will 
no longer be serving with us. He has set 
a splendid example for each of us to fol- 
low. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of Representative WILLIAM BATES 
has deeply affected all of us who had the 
privilege of knowing and working with 
him. We have lost one of the finest men, 
one of the most dedicated citizens, that 
I have ever known. 

Congressman Bates first came to the 
House after winning a special election 
to fill the vacancy left by the tragic death 
of his father, the distinguished member 
of the Massachusetts delegation, the late 
George Bates. To the office he brought his 
years of experience as a naval officer who 
had participated in the assault on Iwo 
Jima. 

His early naval career was the basis of 
the invaluable contribution he made 
toward the development and building of 
our nuclear Navy. His voice was one of 
the first and the most persuasive in lead- 
ing our Nation toward the building of the 
most modern and powerful Navy in the 
world. He was a man who was able to look 
ahead, and accurately judged the impli- 
cations of nuclear power for our strategic 
needs. He not only recognized what was 
needed; he provided a major part of 
the drive that transformed acknowledged 
need into accomplished reality. 

For the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts and the Sixth District which he 
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represented, WILLIAM BATES was a loyal 
and devoted servant. Were no other evi- 
dence available, the overwhelming ma- 
jority which returned him to Congress 
in each election is eloquent testimony to 
the respect and admiration of his con- 
stituents. 

WILLIAM Bates devoted most of his life 
to serving his constituents, his colleagues, 
and his country. His contributions to our 
atomic naval research and development 
as a member of the House Armed Services 
Committee and of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy were immense. He 
will be remembered just as much, how- 
ever, for those rare and intangible quali- 
ties of generosity, courage and faith with 
which he inspired everyone around him. 

I can scarcely find the words to express 
the profound sense of loss and sorrow 
caused by the death of such a beloved 
and distinguished colleague. He was 
never too busy to offer his help or advice 
when it was needed; never too worried or 
preoccupied with his own affairs to spare 
a smile or a kindly greeting. He was hum- 
ble in putting forward his own opinions, 
but steadfast in doing what he believed 
was right, rather than what was 
convenient. 

Our Nation needs many more such 
dedicated patriots and fine human beings 
as WILLIAM Bates. There was no one like 
him, and he will be sorely missed. My 
grief and sympathy are with his family 
in their loss. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, I 
join in honoring the memory of our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Congressman WIL- 
LIAM Bates, of Massachusetts. 

BILL was a warm and good friend, 
much beloved by his colleagues in the 
House. He was, too, a patriot, who served 
his country well, far beyond active duty 
in the war years, and with a sense of re- 
sponsibility for and pride in America’s 
future. We shall miss his counsel and his 
cheerful devotion to duty. 

Mrs. Reid joins in extending our 
deepest sympathy to Mrs. Bates and their 
daughter. 

Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though I knew Congressman WILLIAM 
Bates for only a short period, the im- 
pression he left upon me reflects the 
same one that I have heard expressed 
by my colleagues of much greater sen- 
iority. I remember that within my first 
week here BILL sought me out to extend 
a warm hand of welcome. He encou: aged 
my appointment to the Armed Services 
Committee, and it is he who suggested 
to the chairman of that committee, the 
Honorable L. MENDEL RIVERS, My ap- 
pointment to the special committee in- 
vestigating the seizure of the U.S.S. 
Pueblo. It was this kind of consideration 
and thoughtfulness which made BILL 
Bates such a beloved Member of this 
body. 

Few men are given the opportunity to 
serve their country as BILL Bates did. His 
years as a naval officer combined with 
his career in the Congress accord him 
an unusual place among those who have 
been privileged to serve. He stands as an 
example to all of us. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of one of our Members is always 
a sad event. From time to time this 
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forum is particularly disheartened by 
the passing from our midst of a singularly 
distinguished gentleman, a man whose 
unique capabilities and wise counsel 
create and maintain an aura of vision 
and integrity within this assembly. Such 
is the case with WILLIAM HENRY BATES. 

Recognized by his colleagues as a man 
who could vigorously advance his views 
while maintaining strong friendships 
with Members of different opinion, Con- 
gressman BATES established himself as a 
talented and perceptive leader through 
almost two decades of public service. 

A career begun by tragedy has been 
ended by tragedy. When his father was 
killed in a plane crash in 1949 while a 
Member of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, WILLIAM Bates succeeded to 
the role of leadership that was his 
father’s. 

Dedicating himself to the same dili- 
gent pursuit of public service that dis- 
tinguished his father, Representative 
Bates, like his father, served his people 
honestly and forthrightly until the end. 

Unfailingly capable, BILL BATES was 
never afraid to defend a program or 
principle even though he was assuming 
an unpopular role. Yet his determination 
to advocate principles rather than poli- 
tics never led him to forget that his op- 
ponents on one issue or another were still 
his respected friends. Even in the midst 
of heated debate on important and con- 
troversial matters, he could still count 
among his friends members of all polit- 
ical and philosophical persuasions. 

He was a man known by all, and es- 
pecially by those who worked closely with 
him on committees, as a dedicated and 
honorable Congressman. The loss of this 
man leaves an empty place not only 
within our leadership, but within our 
hearts. 

We all aspire to greatness measured by 
respected recognition and political prom- 
inence. We could never better assure 
ourselves of this greatness than to emu- 
late the qualities possessed by this man. 

Rarely receiving the widespread recog- 
nition which he deserved, rarely cap- 
turing national headlines, our departed 
colleague from Massachusetts typified 
the courage and brilliance of men whom 
Albert Camus called heroes. Willing to 
sacrifice fame for friendship, willing to 
put aside personal prestige for honest 
service, WILLIAM Bates will remain a 
symbol of quiet responsibility and un- 
sullied trust. 

We note the passage of this honorable 
gentleman with certain sadness, yet we 
also mark his departure from us with a 
sense of pride and honor to have known 
a man of such character. 

Today we bid farewell to a gentleman, 
a leader, and most of all, to a beloved 
friend. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a sad occasion, but an honor nonetheless, 
to participate in the special orders in 
memory of our late colleague, Congress- 
man WILLIAM Bates, of Massachusetts. 

Brit Bates came to the House of Rep- 
resentatives as a result of a special elec- 
tion following the tragic death of his 
father, the Honorable George Bates, in 
the 8lst Congress; proof of his service 
and popularity is the fact that the Sixth 
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District of Massachusetts has seen fit to 
return him to Washington in each suc- 
ceeding Congress. 

He had a distinguished career first in 
the Navy, and as a legislator rose to the 
position of ranking minority member of 
the House Armed Services Committee. 
He was also an active member of the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee, and a 
member of the U.S. delegation to the 
NATO Parliamentarians. 

No one could have been more sincere 
or personable than BILL Bares, and like 
other men of quality and stature, his 
spirit will live on in the work he has 
accomplished, and in the lives of those 
whose lives he has touched. He was a 
most uncommon man. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, having served but a short time 
in the Congress, I was not privileged to 
know BILL Bares well. His imprint, how- 
ever, is clear in my memory and I join 
today in paying tribute to the man, 
Congressman BATES. 

Britt Bares was ready always to re- 
spond to my questions and offer a word 
of encouragement to me as a freshman 
legislator. His ready friendliness and 
wonderful sense of humor served all of 
us well when the going was tough on the 
floor. 

His dedicated work as the ranking 
minority member of the Armed Services 
Committee earned him an important 
role. He handled this role with wisdom 
and strength and made a great contri- 
bution to our country’s military capa- 
bility. 

Mrs. Steiger joins in extending our 
deep sympathy to Mrs. Bates and his 
family. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, all of us are deeply saddened at 
the recent passing of our distinguished 
colleague and good friend, BILL BATES. 
During nearly 20 years as a respected 
and well-liked Member of this body, he 
established himself as an effective and 
affable Representative whose good sense 
and good humor were valued assets to all 
of us. As a fellow member of the Armed 
Services Committee, BILL BATES was al- 
ways helpful and considerate to me in 
dealing with the many complex issues 
which came before us. His counsel will 
be missed. 

I am sure Mr. Bates’ good counsel and 
genuine warmth will also be missed by 
his many constituents in Massachusetts, 
as well. Having won his father’s congres- 
sional seat as a young Navy lieutenant 
commander in 1950, he served with dis- 
tinction, carrying on his father’s tradi- 
tion. The Bates record is a proud one of 
respect and service for the people of 
Massachusetts. 

To the Bates family, my wife and I 
extend our sincerest sympathies. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in this tribute to our 
late beloved friend, the Honorable WIL- 
LIAM BATES. 

We were both patients at the Bethesda 
Naval Hospital and had the pleasure of 
spending much time together. We had the 
opportunity to talk about many things, 
particularly about his revered father, 
the Honorable George Bates—with 
whom I served in the Congress for many 
years. Like his dad, BILL was a lovable 
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person, intelligent, and a good outstand- 
ing legislator. He was interested in peo- 
ple and in their welfare. 

To his good wife, his mother, and 
other members of his family, I extend 
my deepest sympathy in their great loss. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of this body was shocked and 
pained to learn of the death of our good 
friend and colleague, BILL BATES, of Mas- 
sachusetts. Although many of us had 
known of Br1t’s illness for a while, his 
parting came nonetheless as a stunning 
blow. His death leaves a gap in the House 
of Representatives which will not easily, 
if ever, be filled. I considered him a good 
friend and a great representative of his 
people, and I shall miss him. 

For over two decades BILL served here 
in the House. Yet neither seniority nor 
the abundance of genuine friends he ac- 
quired went to his head. He was always 
the same genial, hard-working figure. I 
feel safe in saying that great as it was, 
the esteem in which BILL BATES was 
held here in Congress was only a small 
reflection of the admiration and respect 
which the people of his congressional dis- 
trict had for him. , 

I know I join the entire Hélise when I 
extend to his family my deepest sym- 
pathy and my continued prayers. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems to be true that when- 
ever someone dies his friends remember 
only the best about him. This does not 
make what is said in grief untrue, but it 
does make it incomplete. How many of us 
have read eulogies of famous men and 
thought to themselves “not quite true.” 

It is, I think, the distinguishing mark 
of BILL Bates that all the best we can say 
of him is decidedly true. There need be 
nothing left out in order to pay proper 
respect and tribute to this great man. 
Britt Bates genuinely and completely 
earned all the words of praise the Con- 
gress of the United States can bestow. 

Brut Bares was a true gentleman at a 
time when to find this quality is increas- 
ingly rare. The world of politics is a hard 
place to be both nice and effective at the 
same time, to be liked by everyone yet the 
keeper of one’s own soul and conscience. 
Yet Bm. Bares was such a man. The 
simple truth is, BILL Bares was first of all 
an outstanding human being, and be- 
cause of that, an outstanding Congress- 
man. 

It goes without saying that he served 
his district and his Nation well. His dedi- 
cated and continuing effort to protect the 
fishing and shoe industries and the many 
who depended upon them for their em- 
ployment was carried out with good will 
toward all, especially those who were not 
on the same side of the issue. His un- 
tiring interest in and concern for a mod- 
ern and alert defense posture for Amer- 
ica was pursued with diligence and, skill, 
and, once again, good will. BILL BATES 
was a tolerant man who saw, heard and 
actually listened to and considered both 
sides of a question even when he was 
dedicated to the pursuit of a particular 
goal. 

The most meaningful tribute I can 
pay to Britt Bares is to note with deep 
gratitude that my experience in the 
Congress was deeply enriched by serving 
with him, and with deep sadness that he 
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is no longer with us. My heart goes out 
to his wife, daughter and family who 
have suffered an immeasurable human 
loss. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of our beloved colleague, BILL BATES, has 
been a profound shock. Though I knew 
he was gravely ill, not even that knowl- 
edge seems to have prepared me for the 
loss of this friendly, cheerful, hearty, 
robust young man. And I know I am not 
alone in this feeling. I recall how deep- 
ly I was touched on the next day upon 
hearing the distinguished chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee—on 
which BILL served as ranking member— 
say: 

We have missed him terribly this year, but 
we always felt that somehow, some way, he 
would come back to us. We never said “if 


Bill returns”; we always said “When Bill 
returns.” 


I believe those words expressed better 
tae most of us could what we all have 

elt. 

BILL Bares came to Congress nearly 20 
years ago, chosen in a special election 
to fill the vacancy left by the tragic 
death of his father, the Honorable 
George Bates. Even though a generation 
my junior, BILL had been here almost a 
year when I was elected to the 82d 
Congress. We became good friends from 
the beginning and I have cherished that 
friendship. 

The loss of this great and good and 
able man leaves a void in this Chamber 
and in the distinguished committee on 
which he served. We shall sorely miss his 
intellect. The chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee—who is, himself, 
recognized as an outstanding authority 
on defense matters—described BILL as 
“the most knowledgeable Member in the 
Congress concerning matters of national 
defense.” No greater nor more generous 
tribute could be paid his mind and 
learning. 

We shall miss his judgment, his char- 
acter, his patriotism, his deep humility, 
his boundless energy. And so will his State 
and his Nation. 

But here in this Chamber, I think we 
shall most miss his friendship. He was 
so kind, so thoughtful, so eternally good 
humored—truly a friend among friends. 
It is hard to give him up. It is impossible 
to express in mere words what his being 
among us has meant or the overwhelming 
sense of loss at his being gone. Yet he 
will never really be gone from us. For 
nothing can alter the impact and in- 
fluence of his great service upon the life 
of this Nation, and he has left an eter- 
nal flame that will always glow in the 
ort of those who knew him and loved 

m. 

Mrs. Belcher and I extend our deep- 
est sympathy to his wife, Jean, and his 
entire family. May the blessings of God’s 
peace and love surround them in this 
time of sorrow. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, while we all 
knew that he was seriously ill, the news 
that BILL Bates had passed away came 
as a shock to all who knew him. Just a 
few months ago BILL was the picture of 
health: strong, robust, virile, and always 
cheerful. Now he is gone and his passing 
i a void here that not even time will 
fill. 
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I could talk at length on the life and 
accomplishments of this man whose un- 
timely death has cast a pall over this 
Chamber. But that would be repetitious 
because I have been here a long time now 
and do not remember ever having heard 
so many sincere and genuine tributes to 
the life and character of any man than 
those spoken about BILL BATES on June 
23, 1969, and again today. 

Let me just say that in his passing the 
district in Massachusetts which he so 
ably represented here has lost an able 
and dedicated servant, the country has 
lost a genuine patriot, his family has lost 
a devoted husband and father, and I have 
lost a true friend. 

None of us can afford such losses but 
we all accept them because they are a 
part of God’s plan. And all of us who 
loved Britt Bares can, I think, derive 
some consolation from the knowledge 
that he is now at peace. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully join my colleagues in paying a very 
special tribute to the late gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Bates). This 
House, the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, the minority, each individual Mem- 
ber has cause to grieve his death. He was 
an especially able and valuable Member 
of the House. He was conscientious. He 
was affable. He died much too early. All 
of us will miss him as a friend and as a 
colleague. 

We can, however, remind ourselves 
that we were all especially privileged to 
know and work with him. All of our 
memories will be fond ones. This in itself 
is a splendid tribute—and a near unique 
achievement by any man. 

BILL was an uncommon man who per- 
formed uncommon services for his dis- 
trict and our Nation. Few Members will 
ever match his contributions to this 
House and the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

He was able to develop an enviable 
record of sustained selfless service to his 
district and our Nation’s national secu- 
rity—and yet maintain an independence 
and integrity which was known and re- 
spected by all of us. With all of this, he 
was a loyal and constructive member of 
the Republican conference. One of my 
special privileges was to serve with him 
in the minority whip organization, where 
he was effective and respected. 

Mrs. Talcott and I express our con- 
dolences to Mrs. Bates and their family. 

Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join my colleagues in a special tribute to 
the memory of a dedicated public serv- 
ant—Congressman WILLIAM H. BATES. 

BıLL’s passing has left a void which 
cannot be filled but his life has given 
us insight into the true meaning of de- 
votion and love of country. 

For the past 19 years, BILL BATES 
represented the people of Salem, Mass., 
and as the ranking minority member of 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
he served all the people of the United 
States. 

It was my privilege to serve with BILL 
in the House and on the Armed Services 
Committee. His devotion to his work will 
always serve as an inspiration to those 
of us who knew him. 

My wife, Frances, joins me in extend- 
ing our deepest sympathy to his wonder- 
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ful family. May they be comforted by 
the lasting memories of this kind and 
beloved man. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join my colleagues in expressing 
my profound sorrow and sense of loss at 
the death of the distinguished and be- 
loved Representative of the Sixth Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, Congressman 
WıLIaM H. Bates. His tragic passing 
has been a great shock to this House. 

As his colleagues, most of us have mem- 
ories of the many occasions when his 
personal warmth, wisdom based on ex- 
perience, sympathy, and courage were 
freely offered in moments of need. He 
inspired the respect and admiration of 
all of us, regardless of our political affili- 
ations, because of his dedication to the 
highest ideals of public service. 

In addition to his 19 years as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, he also had an outstand- 
ing career as a Naval officer which in- 
cluded participation in the assault on 
Iwo Jima during World War II. His years 
of experience in the Navy reinforced 
Representative Bates’ farsighted advo- 
cacy of nuclear-powered ships. As a mem- 
ber of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee að the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy he was an expert on the 
strategic needs and priorities of our mod- 
ern nuclear-powered forces, an in- 
credibly complex field. His technical ex- 
pertise and grasp of strategic alterna- 
tives made an invaluable contribution to 
the modern development of our Nation's 
defenses. 

The death of Representative Bates is 
particularly poignant for the many 
Members who knew his father, the dis- 
tinguished Congressman George J. Bates, 
of Massachusetts. WILLIAM BATES was 
elected to fill the vacancy left by his 
father’s tragic death in an airplane 
crash. He served, as his father had, with 
loyalty, courage, honor, and dedication. 

I believe that, although Representative 
Bates has now been lost to us, his exam- 
ple—the courage and spirit of public 
service which he inspired—will always 
remain with those of us who were privi- 
leged to know him. My deepest sympathy 
goes out to his family in this time of 
sorrow. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was with great sadness that I 
learned of the passing of my colleague 
from Massachusetts, the Honorable WIL- 
LIAM H. BATES. 

As a junior Member of the House, I 
did not have a long acquaintance with 
BILL, but even before I gained member- 
ship in this body, I recognized him as a 
strong champion of the nuclear Navy. 
Even more than that, I remember him 
as the man who fought to maintain 
“civilian” control over the combatant 
functions of the Armed Forces; a man 
who feared that lack of congressional 
supervision over the Pentagon would 
cause the executive branch of Govern- 
ment to assume a disproportionate role 
in determining the flexibility or rigidity 
of our military policies. As a strong ad- 
vocate of maintenance by the legislative 
branch of its historic responsibilities 
over the design and capability of our 
major instruments of military policy, 
Brit Bares gained my respect and my 
support. 
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To his family and many friends, my 
deepest sympathy. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I per- 
sonally knew our departed friend, BILL 
Bates, from the day he came to this 
body. It was my privilege to serve here 
with his father, a great and good man, 
whose departure like that of his son, 
was shocking and most untimely. 

To have had the friendship of BILL 
Bates and his father added much to my 
life. And such also added to the pleas- 
ures of my service in the House of 
Representatives. 

Briu’s passing left a tremendous void 
in our midst in both quantity and qual- 
ity. He was a man of large and attrac- 
tive proportions, both physically and 
mentally. Tall, erect, broad shouldered, 
and strong, BILL was a courteous and 
personable man of the highest character 
who attracted attention wherever he 
went. He was a man of cheer; his won- 
derful smile was always present. He al- 
ways had a good word, and it was earn- 
est and sincere. Wherever BILL was, he 
towered over the crowd, and he added 
pleasure and joy to the occasion. 

As a representative of the people, he 
was numbered among the best. He served 
his district with earnestness and great 
dedication. The benefits from his service 
went far beyond his district to the good 
of his great State and country. 

Whenever BILL BATES arose to speak in 
this body, silence prevailed and he al- 
ways gained the rapt attention of the 
Members. He spoke with tenderness and 
ease but with strong conviction and im- 
pressively. He always knew his subject. 
He knew what he wanted to say and said 
it convincingly. 

Over the years we have known many 
able and highly respected Members who 
have served on the great Committee on 
Armed Services. Their responsibility has 
been so heavy, more particularly during 
the years of conflict in which our coun- 
try has been engaged. In considering the 
grave problems vested in the Armed 
Services Committee, BILL BATES was one 
who did his job well. He rendered cou- 
rageous and patriotic service in our great 
Navy during World War II; and he 
matched that service as a highly valu- 
able member of the Armed Services 
Committee. 

The friends of Bill Bares in this House 
were not limited to his side of the aisle. 
Nor has there been such a limit to those 
who appreciated and respected him. 
While dedicated to the principles of his 
politica] party, he was nonpartisan in his 
service and association. For him there 
was no aisle. His friends and those who 
loved him in this body overflowed the 
middle aisle, wall to wall. 

I am happy to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
BILL Bates was my friend. I was honored 
and fortunate to be numbered among his. 

The life of BILL Bares was much too 
short; but, indeed, it was great. It will 
not be necessary for those who appre- 
ciated him to erect a monument to his 
memory, a monument that he so justly 
deserves. With his great and clean life as 
an obedient son, as a young man, as a 
student, an athlete, a public servant, a 
friend of mankind, as a husband, a 
father, and as one who feared and dedi- 
cated his life to a living God, he erected 
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his own monument. The memory of his 
life and good of his service will survive 
the crumbling of a monument of stone. 

Mr. Speaker, the passing of WILLIAM 
Henry Bates, whom we fondly knew as 
Burt, leaves us grief stricken and sad. We 
share his loss with his good wife and 
daughter. They have our sympathy. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I join in 
this ceremony today to honor not merely 
an able colleague, but also a real friend 
whose demise brought immeasurable 
sadness to this body and to me personal- 
ly. It is fitting that we pause and pay 
tribute to the service and memory of our 
late colleague, WILLIAM HENRY BATES. 
His passing is indeed a real loss felt by 
not only the House of Representatives, 
but the entire Nation as well. 

In his long tenure in the House of 
Representatives he has become an insti- 
tution in himself as a most valuable 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. For 19 years, he devoted himself in- 
cessantly to matters of national defense. 
Seldom does one have the chance to be 
associated with a truly great legislative 
leader as WILLIAM Henry Bates, and I 
shall always be grateful that I was af- 
forded such an opportunity the last 7 
years serving with him on the Armed 
Services Committee. 

Brit Bares’ record, unexcelled in ac- 
complishments, in dedication to duty, in 
service to his country, as an effectual 
fighter for principles of good govern- 
ment, will be a lasting and constant im- 
print on the minds of us who will be 
challenged with the task of “carrying 
on” in the U.S. Congress. But we are for- 
tunate that he left a legacy of note- 
worthy aspirations and hallmark goals 
as a paragon for our use. 

Our departed friend was a warm and 
gracious gentleman—and to all who 
knew him, a very distinguished Ameri- 
can. Truly, the best monuments to his 
memory remain in the indelible stamp of 
his career in Congress on the present and 
future affairs of National Government. 

The passing of BILL Bates, to me, is a 
poignant personal loss for I enjoyed his 
friendship from the first time I knew 
him. Few men can equa] his ability as a 
legislator and his strength as a real 
statesman and political leader. BILL 
BATES was a successful man—and a hard 
worker possessing an abundant degree of 
basic essentials for quality leadership, 
knowledge and courage. 

All will agree that BILL Bates served 
his fellow man and his country to the 
very ultimate of his ability—giving all he 
had to give to any task or personal goal. 
I admired his sincerity and his loyalty to 
the beliefs he held dear. I saw at close 
range the quality of this man and was 
impressed. His life characterized the 
“best of the best,” and I am better off 
for having known him. 

No man loved his country more than 
did Br. Bares, and the Nation owes 
him a debt it can never repay for his 
contributions to our Military Establish- 
ment. His name is deeply etched in the 
defense services of America, and his 
presence in the deliberations of the 
House Armed Services Committee will be 
sadly missed. 

Words are not adequate to express the 
emotions and sentiments that I feel at 
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this moment, but I extend to his beloved 
and bereaved wife, Jean, a native of my 
congressional district, and other mem- 
bers of the family my deepest sympathy 
in their great sorrow. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great sadness that I learned of the 
untimely death of my colleague and 
friend, Brit Bartes, the young and vigor- 
ous gentleman from Massachusettes. 

From the beginning of his 19 years of 
dedicated service to his State and coun- 
try, he served with a sense of mission 
inherited from his father whose unex- 
pired term he was elected to fulfill, BILL 
Bares exemplified the kind of love and 
service to our country and devotion to 
duty which should inspire us all. 

In the 17 years I served with Mr. BATES, 
I came to respect and admire his service 
as senior minority member of the Armed 
Services Committee. As a member of the 
North Atlantic Assembly, formerly 
known as the NATO Parliamentarians, 
he received high praise for his energetic 
efforts. 

To his wife, Jean, mother, Nora, and 
daughter, Susan, my wife joins me in 
extending our most heartfelt sympathy. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Speaker, we 
are saddened by the passing of our dear 
friend and distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable WILLIAM Henry Bates. I rise 
to join his many friends in paying tribute 
to his memory. 

Britt Bates was born in Massachusetts, 
with which State Hawaii has had ties of 
longstanding. He followed in the foot- 
steps of his father in becoming a Mem- 
ber of the U.S. House of Representatives. 
That was 19 years ago. Throughout his 
long career, Congressman BATES was one 
of our most esteemed and one of the 
most dedicated Members of this body. He 
worked tirelessly to strengthen our nu- 
clear Navy and to develop peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. His accomplishments 
in these fields will long be remembered 
as being particularly outstanding in a 
distinguished congressional career. 

The people of Hawaii will also remem- 
ber him as one who supported Hawaii’s 
aspirations for statehood 10 years ago. 
In the passing of this son of New Eng- 
land, Hawaii has lost a true friend. 

To the members of Congressman 
Bares’ family, I extend my deepest sym- 
pathy and heartfelt condolences. It is 
my sincere hope that they will find some 
measure of comfort in the knowledge 
that his life was devoted to the service 
of his fellow men, whose lives and future 
have been bettered because BILL BATES 
lived among them, even though it was 
for too brief a period. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, even 
though there are few who have paid 
their respects to our departed colleague 
and my warm personal friend, BILL 
Bartes, who in my judgment had a great- 
er affection for him than do I, I feel in- 
adequate to compete with them in put- 
ting into words that affection. 

Certainly no man with whom I have 
had the privilege of serving in this body 
during my many years of service was 
more beloved than was BILL Bares, I feel 
that I was blessed with the privilege of 
enjoying his confidence and I can truth- 
fully say that I have never heard him say 
an unkind word about anyone. His was a 
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general disposition. He had a kind word 
for everyone. It was a distinct pleasure 
always just to be in his presence, and, 
while he possessed many virtues, I feel 
that his gentleness and his generosity in 
dealing with his fellow man was possibly 
his greatest virtue. 

Mr. Speaker, it is most difficult for one 
to comprehend the uncertainties of life 
and divine disposition of God’s creatures. 
Britt Bates was an outstanding athlete. 
He was possessed of almost a perfect 
physique and a comparatively young 
man. Although we find it difficult to un- 
derstand why such an able, lovable, young 
man should be stricken down and taken 
from his loved ones and many friends on 
such short notice, we must realize, if not 
comprehend, that such is life. I do not 
think it is trite to say here that his con- 
gressional district, his State, and this 
Republic, which he loved and tried so 
hard to preserve, has lost a valuable serv- 
ant. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with my colleagues 
and his innumerable friends, in extend- 
ing to Mrs. Bates and his loved ones my 
deepest sympathy. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, it is difficult 
to believe that BILL Bates is gone. Every- 
thing I say about him can be said by 
every Member of the House. He was a 
loyal friend. He was a dedicated Ameri- 
can and a true patriot. He was respected 
and admired by all of us. He was held in 
affection by everyone of his colleagues. 

His years of service on the Armed 
Services Committee made him a re- 
spected authority on the subject of de- 
fense and fitted him admirably for the 
post of ranking minority member of that 
important body. His leadership and the 
decisions he made in this position have, 
I am sure, left a profound effect on the 
defense posture of the country and, I 
am sure, all for the best. 

Brit Bates had a charming personality 
and a friendly. smile that made him one 
of the most popular Members of the 
House. Probably no one had more friends 
than he and since his passing, the tri- 
butes to him can be heard wherever 
House Members meet. 

His death is a distinct loss to his coun- 
try and his friends. I join my colleagues 
and his host of friends in extending my 
deepest sympathy to Mrs. Bates and his 
family. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of our most esteemed colleague, BILL 
BATES, was a sad and premature event. 

He was an outstanding Member of 
Congress and a particularly effective 
member of the House Armed Services 
Committee. As a member of that com- 
mittee, I came to know BILL and to ad- 
mire his great knowledge of the compli- 
cated matters that are the province of 
that body. He had the enviable ability to 
get to the heart of the matter and to 
penetrate the obfuscation that some- 
times attends presentations before the 
committee. Officials tempted to sell a 
program with a maze of statistics and 
complicated data found BILL Bates the 
wrong man for such tactics. 

He was highly regarded by committee 
members of both parties for his astute- 
ness as a military expert and also by the 
representatives of the various defense 
agencies. 
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His constituency clearly had great re- 
spect and affection for him. This was 
evidenced by the large turnout for the 
funeral in Salem, Mass., and the obvious 
signs of grief and mourning which I 
noted that day. 

BILL was a warm and friendly person 
and I was privileged to consider him a 
friend as well as a colleague. He was a 
gentleman in the truest sense of the word 
and a man devoted to his country. His 
death leaves a gap in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and marks the end of a pe- 
riod of long service to the Nation by BILL 
and his late father before him. 

My wife, Barbara, and I extend to 
Briv’s family our deepest sympathy. 

May he rest in peace. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join my colleagues in paying tribute 
to the memory of our friend and col- 
league, WILLIAM H. BATES of Massachu- 
setts. 

His long record of service to his con- 
gressional district, his State, and his Na- 
tion was marked by integrity, effective- 
ness, and dedication to sound principles 
of government. He served his country 
well during his career in the U.S. Navy 
and continued to serve it well as a Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

Mrs. Derwinski joins me in extending 
our heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Bates 
and her daughter. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, during my 
years in Congress I got to know and re- 
spect BILL Bates. We had something in 
common in that we were both graduates 
of Brown University, and we shared 
many happy moments discussing the 
past, present, and future of Brown. 

He will be missed in Congress because 
of his intelligence and decency. I per- 
sonally am glad I had the opportunity 
to meet and know him. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
indeed saddened by the death of Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM H. Bates, a great and 
good man, and an outstanding Member 
of Congress. He was a man of high prin- 
ciples, with a sense of humor that never 
failed to provide a spiritual lift to all who 
came in contact with him. He was loyal 
and courageous, and dedicated to public 
service. Words are inadequate to state 
the value of his service to-our Nation, 
but let it be said here and now that he 
performed a service worthy to be re- 
membered. 

I consider it my privilege to have 
served in the House with this great man. 
It is my hope and my prayer that God 
may be comforting and kind and may 
bring strength to his survivors, and that 
his memory may continue among his col- 
leagues and throughout the world. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the passing 
of Congressman WILLIAM H. Bates, of 
Massachusetts, removed from our ranks 
one of the most dedicated Members of 
the U.S. House of Representatives. 

As the ranking Republican on the 
House Armed Services Committee, he 
was an effective voice for the defense of 
this Nation. I was immediately impressed 
upon first coming to the Congress with 
his grasp of the intricate details associ- 
ated with a strong national defense. 

First elected to the House in February 
1950, he had a long and distinguished 
career of service, Certainly, it is the mark 
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of a man that his constituents saw fit to 
elect him 11 times to the Congress. 

It would be well to say that it is not 
for his length of service, however, that 
we honor him, but rather for how well he 
served. For indeed if there is one mark or 
one tribute that we could pay to him, it 
would be to say that he was faithful in 
the discharge of his duties and that the 
Congress and the Nation will be poorer 
because of his loss, but richer because he 
served. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with real sadness that we mark to- 
day the passing of a good man and an 
able legislator, BILL Bates, of Massachu- 
setts. 

I doubt if there was any man in this 
body as genuinely popular as BILL BATES. 
He had a knack for making friends, and 
our loss is a real one. 

BILL Bates was not only a popular 
man, he was an able one. Those who have 
known him over the years know of his 
devotion to his job. When he spoke on an 
issue, he was listened to. He was a man 
of good judgment and experience; he was 
receptive to the problems of others and 
quick to come up with realistic solutions 
to them. 

The death of BILL Bares deprives us 
of a man of good humor, breadth of vi- 
sion, and ability. He exemplified, as 
nearly as a single individual can, those 
qualities that make up an ideal legis- 
lator. those of us who knew him have 
lost a good friend. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues today in paying tribute to the 
late Honorable WILLIAM H. BATES, a dis- 
tinguished Congressman and a great 
American. His wisdom and guidance will 
be sorely missed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for many years to come. 

For 19 years he served his district, his 
State, and the Nation with unselfish 
dedication. He has served with distinc- 
tion on the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee and the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

For 9 years before his election to Con- 
gress, BILL Bates served this Nation in 
the U.S. Navy, participating in assaults 
on Iwo Jima and the Japanese mainland. 
He was promoted to lieutenant com- 
mander. 

His untimely passing has placed a 
burden on the Congress and the Nation, 
for a man of Congressman BarTEs’ cali- 
ber is irreplaceable. Future generations 
of Americans will greatly benefit from 
his national contributions. 

I extend my sympathy to his fine 
family, and express my sincere gratitude 
for having known WILLIAM H. BATES. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, our 
country and the Congress share the loss 
of his family in the passing of WILLIAM 
Henry Bates. This House had no more 
able or dedicated Member, nor one 
more beloved by his colleagues. He was 
a man of unimpeachable integrity and 
high ability. His unfailing good humor 
and human warmth made him a joy to 
all who had the privilege of being asso- 
ciated with him. He had such boundless 
energy, was so filled with the joy of liv- 
ing, and possessed such a generous 
amount of honest goodness that what 
would be a tragic illness in any life 
seemed doubly so in his. 
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It is my firm conviction that heaven 
was made richer as the earth was made 
poorer by his passing. We have reason 
to be grateful for his life. He shall be 
sorely missed. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged, indeed, to join with my col- 
leagues here today in this special tribute 
to the late Hon. WILLIAM H. BATES, of 
Massachusetts. 

Just a few short days ago every Mem- 
ber of this House, regardless of political 
affiliation, and many thousands of people 
throughout this country and our great 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts were 
deeply saddened to learn that our dear 
friend and colleague had passed away. 

Mr. Speaker, the past 19 years have 
constituted the most challenging legis- 
lative period in our history. Throughout 
this time Congressman Bates served this 
Nation, this House, his State, and his dis- 
trict with dedicated integrity, wisdom, 
diligence, and effectiveness. His unsur- 
passed industry and zeal in the discharge 
of his committee assignments, legislative 
responsibilities, and personal concern for 
the solution of constituents’ problems is 
a byword in this House and our Common- 
wealth. The legend of this great and good 
man’s generous spirit will forever bright- 
en the annals and the atmosphere of this 
Chamber. 

Affectionately known as BILL to almost 
everyone, he was a man entirely without 
pretension. Above and beyond all other 
things, he was beloved by all of us be- 
cause of his humble attitude, his compas- 
sionate understanding, his patient toler- 
ance, his optimistic disposition, his quiet 
humor, his genuine friendship, and his 
ever-kindly heart. 

Mr. Speaker, during his service here 
BILL BaTEs accomplished many outstand- 
ing legislative achievements to benefit 
this country and his people at home. 

However, his greatest contribution to 
his fellow men was the personal example 
he provided for all of us here, and for 
those who will come after, of honor and 
wholesomeness in patriotic service. BILL 
Bates will be sorely missed by everyone 
ever privileged to know him but he has 
left here a permanent inspiration for 
which this Congress and this Nation will 
remain forever grateful. 

At this time of great sorrow, we extend 
our heartfelt sympathy to his gracious 
wife, Jean, his wonderful daughter, 
Susan, his mother, and his brothers and 
sisters, while we join in our prayers that 
the great soul of our beloved, departed 
friend will rest in eternal peace. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the loss 
of WitLt1am H. Bates, our late distin- 
guished colleague from Massachusetts, 
is a great one—both for the Congress and 
for the Nation he so admirably served. 

For 20 years in the Congress of the 
United States, BILL Bates worked with 
great industry and devotion for the prin- 
ciples of freedom and security through 
a strong national defense. America is 
indebted to him for that devotion. His 
talents for action and solid accomplish- 
ment will be sorely missed in this 
Chamber. 

From a personal viewpoint, Mr. 
Speaker, I deeply regret the loss of a col- 
league whose warmly affable nature and 
graceful humor lightened and uplifted 
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these Halls. In a time of national ques- 
tioning of values, BILL BATES represented 
a moral authority and ethical conviction 
unsurpassed in our National Govern- 
ment. 

I am, indeed, very sorry to see him 
prematurely depart from our midst, and 
I would take this occasion to express my 
sincere sympathy to the members of his 
family. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a deep sense of loss that I join today in 
mourning the untimely passing of our 
distinguished colleague, the Honorable 
WILLIAM BATES. 

I was privileged to know BILL as a 
friend, and as a man of outstanding 
ability, and a high sense of purpose. It 
was these qualities that stamped his serv- 
ice in the House, and endeared him to 
his constituency. 

Though there is little that one can say 
to ease his family’s sorrow, I know that 
Bruu’s wife and children can take con- 
solation in the sure knowledge that 
his compassion and dedicated service 
touched all who knew him, and made all 
our lives more meaningful. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I join on 
this day of special memory in a word of 
tribute to our former colleague, the late 
Congressman WILLIAM Bates of Massa- 
chusetts. BILL Bates resigned from a 
promising career in the U.S. Navy at the 
age of 33 to begin his distinguished serv- 
ice in the House, following in his father’s 
footsteps. Through more than nine 
terms, he earned the reputation as a 
leading expert in the House on defense 
affairs, rising to the ranking minority 
position on the House Armed Services 
Committee. His efforts on the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy were instru- 
mental in establishing this Nation’s pol- 
icy and direction along a largely un- 
charted course. Above all, he was a warm 
and personal friend. His untimely death 
diminishes the House. BILL Bates will 
be missed by all. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tion, and in particular the Sixth Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, has lost a fine 
public servant and a dedicated citizen, 
in the passing of our colleague, WILLIAM 
H. BATES. 

Serving in his eighth term in the 
House, BILL Bates had risen to the rank- 
ing minority position on the Committee 
on Armed Services and he was the sec- 
ond ranking minority member on the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

A veteran of naval service, he was a 
tower of strength in his devotion to duty 
in the deliberations of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. He gained high respect 
from his colleagues for the thorough 
manner in which he pursued the al- 
ways-demanding responsibilities of leg- 
islation dealing with our armed services. 

He also took intense interest in the 
related area of atomic energy, with his 
membership on the joint committee. 
Through his combination of committee 
memberships, he had gained excellent 
background understanding and judg- 
ment in these vital matters of national 
defense which will be sorely missed by 
his colleagues. 

Britt came to the House in 1950, suc- 
ceeding his father, the late Honorable 
George J. Bates, who was serving his 
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seventh term in the House when he met 
a tragic death in an airplane accident 
at Washington National Airport in 1949. 

The passing of BILL BATES came as a 
great shock to all of his many friends on 
Capitol Hill and elsewhere. A robust man 
until only a few weeks ago, he was highly 
respected in every regard. Then came 
the illness from cancer which led to his 
untimely death. 

My sympathy goes out to his lovely 
wife and daughter in their bereavement. 
They have lost a devoted husband and 
father. We have lost a great friend and 
colleague. Our Nation has lost one of its 
finest citizens. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
usual and rare qualities of character 
were concentrated in our friend and col- 
league, BILL Bares. All of us were privi- 
leged to enjoy his friendly and helpful 
cooperation when matters involving his 
committee required our individual at- 
tention. While deeply serious in political 
conviction, BILL thoroughly enjoyed the 
lighter side of politics and his quick and 
ready wit frequently entertained and 
amused others. The depth of his interest 
in others was demonstrated not only in 
his relationships with Members of Con- 
gress but the employees of the House and 
Capitol also shared his love and affection. 
During his illness it was my privilege to 
personally witness his warmth and wit 
when Ernest S. Petinaud, maitre d’ of the 
Members Dining Room permitted me to 
read a personal letter from his friend 
Brit Bates who was then in the hospital 
expecting to recover from the dread dis- 
ease that was to take his life. The re- 
lationship was known only to the two of 
them, which again was a unique ability 
of BILL’S—to make each one of us feel 
that our friendship with him was some- 
thing extra special. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the above-men- 
tioned letter in my remarks, with the ex- 
press permission of our good friend 
Ernest: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1969. 
Mr. Ernest S. PETINAUD, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CLIENT: I really appreciate your 
thoughtful card and note which recalls to 
my mind our close and fond association for 
many years. I had feared that during my ill- 
ness you might have turned me over for a 
new manager but I can assure you that my 
prolonged convalescence has given me a good 
deal of time for contemplation and you would 
be amazed at the ideas I have concerning 
our future. In terms of bonanza, the signa- 
ture on the menu exploitation will seem in- 
finitesimal. I shall discuss these matters 
with you as soon as time permits. In the 
meantime, all my services will be for free. 

I want to thank you for taking good care 
of Dr. Dean when he visited the Capitol with 
Bill Hogan from my office. 

Trusting that it will not be too long be- 
fore I return, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
BILL BATES. 


Our sympathy and condolences are ex- 
tended to members of the Bates family 
with the fervent prayer that God will 
continue to sustain them in this hour of 
trial and sorrow. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to join with my colleagues in ex- 
pressing my sincere sorrow at the passing 
of a personal friend, BILL BATES. 
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Both BILL and his father served with 
my father in the House of Representa- 
tives. In all, BILL served his country 9 
years in the Navy and the 18 years as a 
Member of the House. 

But it was not this tenure which 
marked him as a leader and loyal Ameri- 
can. It was his service and dedication. He 
served on the Armed Services Committee 
with distinction. 

BILL Bates served always as a states- 
man and not a politician. The best in- 
terests of the Nation were the most im- 
portant thing to consider for BILL BATES. 

We will miss him in this Chamber and 
I know the people of the Sixth District 
of Massachusetts will miss his leadership. 

My wife and I both offer our sympathy 
in this hour to his wife Pearle and his 
daughter Susan. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored with the other Members of Con- 
gress to set aside this time to pay tribute 
to a friend and colleague, the Honorable 
WILLIAM HENRY BATES, of Massachusetts. 
I join my colleagues of both parties in 
mourning the tragic and untimely loss of 
one of our most distinguished and dedi- 
cated Representatives of the people of 
our country. 

Bit Bates had represented the inter- 
ests of the Sixth Congressional District in 
Massachusetts for 19 years. The ranking 
minority member of the House Armed 
Services Committee, BILL was also the 
second ranking minority member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. He 
served as well as a member of the U.S. 
delegation to the North Atlantic As- 
sembly. 

Britt attended the Saint James Paro- 
chial School and the Worcester Academy 
before matriculating at Brown Univer- 
sity, where he was an outstanding athlete. 
He later was awarded a degree from the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

Brit Bares had been a dedicated naval 
officer for 10 years, when tragedy claimed 
the life of his distinguished father, the 
Honorable George J. Bates. BILL won a 
special election in February 1950, and 
succeeded his father in the House of 
Representatives. He had been reelected to 
the Congress each term since. 

Birt Bates was perhaps the most 
knowledgeable Member of the House in 
areas concerning the national defense. 
A stanch advocate of a strong America, 
BILL was a powerful supporter of a mod- 
ernized nuclear Navy. Yet he wanted 
only to create and preserve, not to de- 
stroy. He worked to solidify and pre- 
serve our country’s security and strength 
only so that we could more effectively 
work for peace. His military competence 
and expertise placed him in a position of 
great importance to our national welfare, 
even at his early age. 

He was a nonpartisan statesman, 
whose actions and achievements were 
dedicated to the public interest. He was 
an ideal legislator: the people and their 
needs came first for him. Deeply reli- 
gious, BILL Bares fulfilled the Christian 
principles he lived by. He was a faithful 
and devoted servant of his God, his Na- 
tion, and his people. We all shall miss 
him greatly. 

In the words of Angelo Patri: 
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In one sense, there is no death. The life 
of a soul on earth lasts beyond his departure. 
You will always feel that life touching yours, 
that voice speaking to you, that spirit look- 
ing out of other eyes, talking to you in the 
familiar things he touched, worked with, 
loved as familiar friends. he lives on in 
your life and in the lives of all others that 
knew him. 


I extend my deepest sympathies and 
my most sincere condolences to his fam- 
ily and to his many friends—especially 
to his wife, Pearle, his daughter, Susan, 
his mother, Nora, and to his three sis- 
ters and brothers. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, it is dif- 
ficult for us to accept the fact that our 
friend and colleague, WILLIAM H. BATES, 
will not again appear in this Chamber. 
As the chairman of the House Committee 
on Armed Services said recently, al- 
though we knew of the gravity of BILL’s 
illness all of us thought in terms of when, 
not if, he would return. Seldom has the 
passing of a Member been so deeply and 
sincerely mourned by all of his colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle. 

Br Bates’ worth never was measured 
by narrow or partisan standards because 
his tireless contributions to this House 
and to the Nation never were narrow or 
partisan. He was a big man: big of stat- 
ure, of intellect, of heart, of spirit. 
Goodness, honor, and intelligence shone 
on his face like a badge of the inner man. 

We grieve that his life has ended at its 
noontime. We grieve for the loss of the 
many additional years he should have 
been with us. And our heartfelt sympathy 
goes to Mrs. Bates and their daughter 
Susan. 


In the words of John Donne: 


Death be not proud, though some have 
called thee 

Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so 

For those whom thou think’st thou dost 
overthrow ... 

One short sleep past, we wake eternally, 

And death shall be no more; Death, thou 
shall die. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I rise to join 
my many, many colleagues in honoring 
the memory of WILLIAM H. BATES, an 
exceptionally able Member of the U.S. 
House of Representatives. 

As his service in this body paralleled 
my own, I had the good fortune of closely 
following all of his activities. Early in 
our association, I discovered that here 
Was a Man upon whose advice I could 
depend. 

Long before he assumed his great re- 
sponsibility as the ranking Republican 
on the important House Armed Services 
Committee, I searched him out for his 
views on matters that affected our na- 
tional defense problems. 

His long service in the U.S. Navy had 
well prepared him for his work on this 
committee. His record in that service was 
indeed outstanding. He rose from the 
position of apprentice seaman to that 
of lieutenant commander, a position he 
still held when elected to succeed his 
distinguished father, Congressman 
George J. Bates. 

Equally distinguished was his work 
in the Congress. The legislation that he 
contributed served well his Nation. 

WILLIAM BATES was cast in the same 
mold as our patriots of old. He devoted 
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all of his tremendous energies and capa- 
bilities to the service of his Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, we have lost one of our 
finest leaders. We shall long mourn him. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of our friend and colleague, WILLIAM H. 
Bates, is a great loss to the Congress. 
He will be missed by all of us who were 
fortunate to know and serve with him in 
the House of Representatives. 

Bru Bartes loved his country. He served 
with distinction in the U.S. Navy for 
more than 9 years, attaining the rank 
of lieutenant commander. Following his 
service, he was elected to the 81st Con- 
gress and reelected to each succeeding 
Congress. He became an active member 
of the Armed Services Committee where 
he served as minority leader. He believed 
in a strong national defense. 

BILL Bares believed in the principles 
and ideals that made our Nation great. 
He believed in the free enterprise system. 
He was an active member of our informal 
House Textile Committee seeking always 
to help this great industry and its em- 
ployees who contribute so much to the 
national defense and security of our Na- 
tion. 

BILL Bares’ service here in this House 
was fearless, forthright, and courageous. 
He was dedicated and devoted to the 
people he served. He always exhibited 
judgment and integrity in carrying out 
the duties and obligations of his office. 
We shall miss our dear friend. 

Mrs. Dorn joins me in my deepest and 
heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Bates and 
the family. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a deep sense of sorrow that I rise today 
to honor the memory of one of our most 
beloved colleagues, the Honorable WIL- 
LIAM H. Bates, whose untimely death pro- 
foundly grieves all of us who were privi- 
leged to know him. 

Some of my most pleasant and endur- 
ing memories have come from the many 
years BILL Bares and I were neighbors in 
the old Cannon House Office Building. 
His warm and engaging personality was 
delightfully accented with a gentle and 
lively wit, and his entire being radiated 
friendliness and joviality. He was unfail- 
ingly a dependable friend, always coop- 
erative, and a sincere and devout Chris- 
tian gentleman. Brit had a deep and 
abiding love for his fellow man, and took 
great joy in serving his constituents with 
intense dedication and devotion. I know 
of no one who was better liked. 

Nearly 20 years ago, BILL gave up a 
promising naval career to succeed to the 
seat previously held by his late father, 
George, who was tragically killed in an 
aircraft accident here in Washington. 
Immediately upon assuming his seat, the 
young gentleman from Massachusetts’ 
Sixth Congressional District applied him- 
self diligently and industriously to his 
legislative endeavors, and rose to become 
the ranking minority member of the 
great Committee on Armed Services. His 
special competence in military affairs was 
widely acknowledged, and he was con- 
ceded to be one of the best informed au- 
thorities on military matters. BILL was 
also an outstanding member of the im- 
portant and sensitive Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, as well as a highly 
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valued member of the U.S. delegation to 
the North Atlantic Assembly. He was a 
skilled legislator who worked unceasingly 
for the security and welfare of his coun- 
try. He was an inspiration to his col- 
leagues. 

The Nation, his State, and his district 
have lost a devoted patriot and servant. 
His friends and his loved ones have lost 
one of the most precious jewels fashioned 
by the hand of God. What an addition he 
is to heaven. 

Mrs. Delaney joins me in expressing 
our deepest sympathy to his wife and 
daughter and other members of his 
family. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
often that one meets another of such 
warm personality and with a sense of a 
sincere desire to be of help in anyway he 
can. For me BILL BaTEs was such a per- 
son. He learned of my personal concern 
for the Indian. He was aware of their 
impoverishment. BILL would assure me, 
from time to time over the 8 years that I 
have served here in the Congress, that 
at any time that he could be helpful in 
our efforts to improve the lot of this dis- 
advantaged segment of our population he 
could be depended upon to help. 

BILL was interested in helping in per- 
sonal ways. Only a few days before I 
heard of the illness that befell him, I 
mentioned my plan to try to play golf. 
He without hesitation said, “Get a couple 
of clubs and if we can break away for a 
few minutes we'll go down to the gym 
and I’ll show you how to hold the club 
and how to swing it. These are important 
to a beginner.” He looked good. I had no 
idea he was soon to be confined to the 
hospital. The news of his illness and then 
his death were both hard for me to 
believe. 

The Lord deprived me of my instruc- 
tion from BILL Bares in how to hold a 
golf club. However, I should like to think 
that his outstanding example as a fine, 
dedicated Christian, an able legislator, 
and a patient, considerate friend with 
the highest type of honesty and integrity 
may not be entirely lost upon me with 
his departure. 

I join my colleagues in extending my 
deepest sympathy to his family. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, this body 
is always diminished by the death of any 
one of its Members—especially one as ef- 
fective, as respected and as greatly be- 
loved as was BILL BATES. 

For me, one of the more beautiful and 
meaningful passages ever written on the 
subject of our common involvement in 
mankind—and the inevitability of the 
day on which that earthly involvement 
must end—was penned years ago by the 
English poet and divine, John Donne. 
These are his words, familiar to all of us: 

No man is an island, entire of itself; every 
man is a piece of the continent, a part of the 
main; if a clod be washed away by the sea, 
Europe is the less, as well as if a promontory 
were, as well as if a manor of thy friends or 
of thine own were; any man’s death dimin- 
ishes me, because I am involved in mankind; 


and therefore never send to know for whom 
the bell tolls; it tolls for thee. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, in the passing of our 
friend and colleague, BILL Bares, this 
body—and I would venture to say man- 
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kind, as well—has been greatly dimin- 
ished; and the bell that now tolls in our 
hearts and minds for our departed friend 
tolls, most poignantly, for each and every 
one of us. 

If this seems peculiarly so in this sad 
instance, that fact has more behind it 
than the relative youthfulness of our 
friend and the shockingly swift nature of 
the illness that took him from our midst. 
For we have experienced losses of that 
nature before—and will again. But, as 
the waters of a pond subside back into 
stillness after a pebble has been dropped 
into them, life resumes and things move 
inevitably onward, and the surprisingly 
short period of time within which the ab- 
sence of a respected and honored col- 
league is no longer remarked upon is good 
evidence—for all of us—that none of us 
is indispensable, no matter how tempting 
the thought. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do not believe we 
will soon forget BILL Batres—nor fai] to 
miss his always encouraging and helpful 
presence. For BILL was one of those rare 
persons whose personalities are literally 
such as to brighten any room and lighten 
any mood—whose sunny smile and cheer- 
ful words in passing can make everyone's 
day just a little bit better, no matter how 
badly it may have started. 

This is how it was with BILL BATES, 
who gave so generously of himself—and 
of his strengths and talents—to those 
who needed them: His constituents, his 
colleagues and friends, his family and, of 
course, his Nation. And it is because of 
the kind of man he was that this House 
so genuinely’ mourns his passing—and 
each and every one of us feels so greatly 
diminished thereby. 

Mrs. Robison joins me in expressing 
our sincere regrets to Briu’s widow and 
daughter, as to his other loved ones. 

Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
an emptiness here in the Capitol caused 
by the passing of our good friend and 
colleague, the late Honorable WILLIAM H. 
Bates. It is inadequate to say merely 
that we miss him. His absence is deeply 
felt by each of us. 

BLL Bates, one of the most respected 
Members of Congress, deserved the full 
measure of our admiration. It is es- 
pecially tragic to those of us who knew 
Bır well, that someone so full of life has 
fallen so young, so full of promise, and 
with so much to offer his district and his 
Nation. 

He gave freely of himself—as a US. 
Representative and as a friend. It is 
sadly ironic that both he and his es- 
teemed father, the late Representative 
George J. Bates, died tragically in the 
midst of careers dedicated to the service 
of their constituents and all people of 
this Nation. 

It would be difficult to give BILL BATES 
all the praise and admiration that is due 
him. He was an honest man and a dili- 
gent legislator, probably one of the most 
knowledgeable Members of Congress 
concerning matters of national defense. 
He was also a true and loyal friend, and 
a loving husband, father, and son. I ex- 
tend deepest sympathy to the wife, 
mother, and daughter of Congressman 
Bates and to the rest of his fine family. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
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with my colleagues in expressing my deep 
sense of loss in the untimely death of 
our colleague, Congressman WILLIAM H. 
Bates, of Massachusetts. As has been 
said by so many, BILL had a wonderful 
personality and always had time for ev- 
eryone. Possessed of energy and ability, 
he leaves a record unsurpassed for de- 
votion to his duties. It is hard to under- 
stand how anyone who is right at the 
peak of his success would be taken from 
us. However, the accomplishments of his 
work will last for many years to come. 

To his wife and family we extend our 
deepest and sincerest sympathy. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a privilege to join with my colleagues 
in a tribute to our late colleague and 
friend, WILLIAM BATES. 

Throughout his long career in the 
House of Representatives, he demon- 
strated a deep commitment both to the 
people of the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict in Massachusetts and to the Nation. 
Those of us whe knew and worked with 
him respected him not only for his dedi- 
cation and hard work as a legislator, 
but also for his warmth and friendliness 
as an individual. 

His death has deprived Congress and 
the State of Massachusetts of a valuable 
public servant. His colleagues have lost a 
good friend. I hope that his family can 
be comforted by remembering that he 
lived a meaningful and productive life. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, I join to- 
day with my colleagues in paying tribute 
to the memory of WILLIAM H, BATES, a 
sincere, dedicated American and our 
friend. During the time that I had the 
privilege of serving here with him as a 
fellow member of the Armed Services 
Committee, I was always impressed by 
this able legislator and loyal public 
servant. His accomplishments were many 
and he was truly an example for all of 
us to follow. This statesman’s life of serv- 
ice to his country should be an inspira- 
tion to us all. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that each one of 
us here today joins in extending deepest 
sympathy to his beloved wife and family. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, Hip- 
pocrates said: 

Life is short and Art long. The Occasion 


fleeting; experience fallacious and judgment 
difficult. 


How poignant this remark becomes 
when a loved and respected Member of 
this body is removed untimely from our 
midst. 

The personal connections between those 
of us who are privileged to serve in Con- 
gress are unique in many ways. We stand 
in absolute equality here, responsible 
only to our constituents and to our con- 
sciences. And yet we depend upon a ma- 
jority of our colleagues if we are to ac- 
complish anything. Somehow we must 
reconcile our political and sectional and 
economic and personal interests in order 
to find a majority. All these interests shift 
from day to day in an unpredictable way. 
That is what makes the art of Govern- 
ment long and tedious, and experience an 
uncertain guide. He who has worked out 
for himself an active and useful place 
in these legislative halls has indeed 
proved himself a man. 
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Today we know that BILL BATES was 
such a man. 

Britt and I came to Congress shortly 
after the big war. We saw similar serv- 
ice in the Navy, and we learned the art 
of law-making together. I had known 
his father before him, and looked on him 
as a trusted friend. BILL proved himself 
a worthy successor to a distinguished 
predecessor, We valued him as a congen- 
ial and dependable legislator, true to his 
country, to his ideals, and to his respon- 
sibilities, 

His passing leaves us infinitely sad- 
dened. Somehow we feel that a bright 
career was cut short to the detriment of 
his fellows. But we know, as he knew, that 
a Divine Providence rules over the affairs 
of men, and things happen only in con- 
formity with His purpose. 

To his bereaved wife and family we of- 
fer our most respectful condolences, and 
we trust that their grief will be assuaged 
by the consciousness that he served his 
place well during all the days which were 
accorded him on this temporal scene. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
sad news reached us that BILL BATES 
had passed away, the entire House lost 
a friend and colleague. But I lost more. 
I lost a shipmate, a comrade-in-arms. 
Bit Bates and I served together aboard 
the U.S.S. Miami for over a year and a 
half during World War II. Together, we 
plowed through the far reaches of the 
Pacific Ocean. We enjoyed that special 
friendship that builds in an instant dur- 
ing wartime and lasts forever. 

BILL Bates came to us from Brown 
University where he developed an out- 
standing record, both as a scholar and 
as a sportsman. At Brown, he was an 
all-conference football player and 
aboard the Miami he was quickly dubbed 
as our “All-American Football Player.” 

Biri. was energetic and affable. It was 
a delight to see him each day and get 
a dose of his contagious and friendly 
personality. Immediately, he gained the 
respect of officers and enlisted men alike, 
No one was better liked; no one was more 
respected. BILL added something to the 
standard “officer and gentleman” de- 
scription—he was a good man. 

When the war ended and we stepped 
off our different directions, BILL and I 
remained in contact. I noted with pride 
that he succeeded his father in Con- 
gress. At that time, I did not dream that 
I would be honored to be one of his col- 
leagues in this body. So, when I came to 
Washington, it was natural that one of 
my first calls was to visit an old buddy— 
Brit Bates. He had not changed. He still 
had that same sparkle, bounce, and en- 
thusiasm that he enjoyed 20 years before. 
Although he was a Republican and I 
was a Democrat, that never bothered our 
friendship. He took me in tow, intro- 
duced me to many Members in Congress 
and helped me in many ways. He con- 
tinued this through the years and 
months we served together. 

I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, that 
anyone has served in Congress who had 
more of an aggressive, yet friendly, per- 
sonality. BILL became an expert in his 
field of military preparedness. As a rank- 
ing member of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, he did his homework— 
he always new what he was talking 
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about. I know better than most that his 
interest in military preparedness was 
kindled in those early days of World 
War II when BILL was serving his coun- 
try. BILL Bates knew his subject well as 
many witnesses before his committee 
ruefully discovered when they ventured 
beyond factual proof of their statements. 
Anyone testifying before his committee 
had to be prepared and willing to accept 
the possibility of probing questions. 

BILL is gone, but he will be remem- 
bered. 

It was my high privilege to be included 
among those who attended his final cere- 
monies in Salem, Mass. People by the 
thousands lined the streets in over- 
whelming tribute to a man and his prin- 
ciples. I was impressed again with the 
deep love his people had for BILL BATES, 
for his family and for his late father. 
Bitz was loved and respected by his con- 
stituents and they chose an appropriate 
way to tell the country of their affec- 
tion—they lined the streets in farewell. 

As hard as BILL’s place will be to fill 
here, his place can never be filled in the 
hearts of those who have known him 
over the years. Although we have to ac- 
cept the ebb and flow of life, all of us 
ponder the somber revelation that these 
halls will not be as cheerful or as pleas- 
ant or as challenging without our friend. 
BILL was a noble soul, a great friend, and 
an outstanding Congressman. He served 
his country well and left a record for us 
to follow. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 


Speaker, we all feel a deep sense of loss 
at the passing of one of our most be- 


loved and distinguished colleagues. BILL 
Bares will be sorely missed by everyone. 
BILL BaTEs was a quiet, sincere, and dedi- 
cated American. He was a man molded 
in the image of the best American tra- 
ditions. 

His untimely death is surely a double 
tragedy. No one can adequately describe 
the grief BILL Bates’ family and loved 
ones are suffering from his death. But 
the American people also mourn his 
death. America cannot afford to lose men 
of the caliber of BILL Bares. In the 19 
years that he served his country and his 
district, both on the Armed Services 
Committee and the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, he set a standard of loy- 
alty and dedication which all of us may 
admire. 

As Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover said, 
“I am proud to have been associated with 
so fine a gentleman and patriot who did 
such honor to his country and to his 
State.” 

Mr. Speaker, I and my family extend 
our most sincere condolences to Mrs. 
Bates, their daughter, Susan, and the 
rest of his family. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with the members of the Massachu- 
setts congressional delegation and my 
other colleagues in paying tribute to the 
late Congressman WILLIAM BATES. Words 
are inadequate to properly express the 
great loss, not only in Massachusetts, 
but the entire United States has suffered 
in the passing of the late Congressman 
Bates. I had an opportunity to see Con- 
gressman BaTEs almost every day since 
his office was located on the same floor 
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as my office in the Rayburn Office Build- 
ing and quite often we walked over to 
the floor of the House together. 

I and the entire Nation was shocked 
to learn of Congressman BATES’ sudden 
serious illness as I thought he was one of 
the healthiest Members serving in the 
House of Representatives. He was all 
that anyone could expect of a Congress- 
man, a statesman, and a gentleman. He 
will be greatly missed here in the House 
of Representatives and there is no doubt 
in my mind that this country is a much 
better place to live on account of the 
late Congressman BATES’ service as a 
Member of Congress. He always met 
everyone with a smile and never crit- 
icized anyone. He was a great leader and 
an outstanding statesman and has left 
a record for all the younger generation to 
shoot for in this world. I want to express 
my deepest sympathy to all the members 
of the Bates family and know that he 
will be greatly missed in his home since 
he was strictly a family man. He left an 
enviable record with the Armed Forces 
of our country during World War II 
especially during the time he was com- 
mander of his ship in some of the tough- 
est battles. I personally will always miss 
serving with the late Congressman 
Bates and feel that he was one of the 
finest men that I have ever had the 
pleasure of knowing during my lifetime. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, the recent death of our colleague, the 
Honorable WILLIAM H. BATES, robbed this 
Congress and this Nation of a public 
servant who will be sorely missed. His 
judgment, his understanding, and his 
unabashed love for his country were 
among the many outstanding qualities 
that made him an effective and respected 
Member of Congress. 

I consider it a rare privilege to have 
served in the 89th, 90th, and 91st Con- 
gresses with BILL Bares. Although we 
sat on opposite sides of the aisle, and 
represented differing political philoso- 
phies, I found that partisanship played 
no part in his thinking or his voting 
when the interests of the Nation were at 
stake. 

As a former naval officer, he was one of 
the acknowledged experts in the House 
on matters of defense. As a member of 
the Armed Services Committee for the 
past 19 years, he has played an immeas- 
urable role in guiding this Nation’s de- 
fense policies through some of the most 
critical periods of our history. 

To his family, I extend my most sin- 
cere sympathy. I know that their grief 
is tempered by the knowledge that their 
loved one leaves an outstanding record 
of public service, and an imperishable 
memory of a great and good man. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I thank all 
of my colleagues who have participated 
in this eulogy today. 


GOLDEN EAGLE AND GOLDEN 
AGE PASSPORTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Saytor) 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today two bills which deal 
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with the utilization of our Nation’s rec- 
reational areas. Over the years, we have 
encouraged our citizens to “See America 
First” and 5 years ago we started a 
“passport” program that would make it 
easier for the American traveler to do 
just that. 

The passport concept, whatever its 
shortcomings, has provided an incentive 
to our citizens to travel in the Nation’s 
parks and recreational areas and I þe- 
lieve this concept should now be given 
a new lease on life. 

In 1968, we amended the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act to repeal 
the authority, on March 30, 1970, for 
the annual recreation area permit 
known as the Golden Eagle Passport. 
Our action was based in large part from 
citizen complaints regarding fees at 
Corps of Engineers’ reservoirs where fees 
had not been previously collected, and on 
a lack of revenue, compared to original 
estimates, from the recreation entrance 
and user fees. 

In essence, what we did was to termi- 
nate a program because it had not lived 
up to monetary projections and expecta- 
tions and because it lacked universal ap- 
plication, thereby making it difficult for 
the public to comprehend. In any other 
instance, the termination of such a pro- 
gram would be warranted and an affirm- 
ation that the Congress is providing its 
oversight responsibilities as it should. But 
with the passport program, we were 
looking at the dollar signs instead of 
the citizen signs. The concept of a na- 
tionwide passport to all our national 
parks, recreation areas, national monu- 
ments, and other Federal areas is still 
valid. With some slight modifications in 
the way it is handled, it should be ex- 
tended. 

It seems to me that the crux of the 
problem surrounding the current pass- 
port program has been its lack of uni- 
versality. That is, not every national rec- 
reational area is included in the current 
program. In the two bills I have intro- 
duced, this problem is rectified by spe- 
cifically naming the areas wherein the 
passport would be recognized. The sec- 
ond major problem with the current sys- 
tem has been money. The glowing esti- 
mates we had back in 1964 concerning 
the expected revenues were just too opti- 
mistic; however, it should be noted that 
over $15 million has been deposited in 
the land and water conservation fund 
in the 5-year life of the program. We 
simply have to recognize that the pass- 
port system is not a “moneymaker” nor 
is it even self-sustaining, but it is a pro- 
gram that benefits hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, and these people have 
been and are willing to share the cost 
of the program. A third general problem 
with the current system is that some in- 
dividuals and groups took advantage of 
the system. It is regrettable but true 
that whatever the Government does, 
there is always a small group that will 
try to turn that action to persona] gain. 
We cannot allow that minority’s ac- 
tion to ruin the passport concept for 
the many who want to use the system 
as Congress intended. To terminate the 
program because of such action would 
be like ending the welfare system be- 
cause of a few welfare cheats, or end- 
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ing income taxes altogether because a 
few citizens circumvent their load of 
taxes. 
EXTEND GOLDEN EAGLE PASSPORT 

The first bill I have introduced would 
extend the current Golden Eagle Pass- 
port system. Believing that most past 
and potential users of the passport are 
willing to help the Government bear the 
cost of the system, I have called for rais- 
ing the annual fee to $10. Many of the 
comments I have received concerning 
the Golden Eagle system indicate that 
the traveling public is not adverse to 
paying a little bit more for the pass- 
ports. In fact, one letterwriter told me: 

If money is the problem, then increase 
the price of the passport itself. Don’t abolish 
it altogether. Most of us that use public fa- 
cilities would gladly pay twice the current 
annual price than do without it entirely. 

EXPANDED COVERAGE 


In my bill to extend the Golden Eagle 
Passport, I have spelled out the national 
recreational areas that would be required 
to recognize and accept the passports. 
Areas included are those under the juris- 
diction of the National Park Service, the 
Bureau of Land Management, the Bu- 
reau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Forest Serv- 
ice, the Corps of Engineers, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, and the U.S. section 
of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission—United States and Mexico. 
Including all, the areas should end the 
confusion over the passport. I recognize 
that we will have a stiff fight on our 
hands to make the passport system uni- 
versal, however, it would be a tragedy if 
the system which the Congress designed 
to benefit thousands were allowed to 
lapse because of the bureaucratic whims 
of one subagency of the Government. I 
am confident that the Congress will not 
allow this to happen. 

THE GOLDEN AGE PASSPORT 


The second bill I have introduced 
would add a new concept to the already 
successful passport system. The Golden 
Age Passport would make it possible for 
our senior citizens to enjoy the beauties 
of America upon payment of a one-time 
fee. The Golden Age Passport, costing 
$25, would be available to the purchaser 
for life. Again, we should not have any 
delusions about the Golden Age Passport 
being self-sustaining, but it would seem 
that an inexpensive passport-to-pleasure 
in America’s parks would be a small price 
for the whole of the United States to sup- 
port in order that our senior citizens may 
find enjoyment in retirement travel in 
the United States. I mention “support” 
above because this is not a “free” pro- 
gram. The senior citizen is asked to share 
the load and if my information is correct 
about the desires of the travelers, they 
will be more than happy to assume this 
additional cost of retirement. 

There is no way to accurately predict 
how many of the new Golden Age Pass- 
ports would be issued, restricted as they 
would be to older Americans, but the 
number will obviously be fairly small to 
begin with and I do not believe this ad- 
dition to the Golden Eagle program 
would unduly burden those responsible 
in the various agencies of the Govern- 
ment. The purpose of the new program is 
to assist those who want to travel in 
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America during their retirement; I think 
we have a responsibility to retirees to 
make such travel attractive. 

TEXT OF BILLS 


Mr. Speaker, I have appended to my 
remarks the text of the two bills men- 
tioned above with the hope that after ex- 
amination of the texts, other Members 
will join with me in saving the Golden 
Eagle Passport and in creating the 
Golden Age Passport. 


GOLDEN EAGLE 


A bill to continue the Golden Eagle Program 
established: under the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembied, That (a) the first 
section of the Act entitled “An Act to amend 
title I of the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965, and for other purposes”, 
approved July 15, 1968 (82 Stat. 354; Public 
Law 90-401), is repealed. 

(b) That subsection added to section 2 of 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
of 1965 by section 2 of such Act of July 15, 
1968 (82 Stat. 355; Public Law 90-401), and 
designated as subsection (c), is redesignated 
as subsection (d), 

Sec. 2. Subparagraph (i) of the second of 
section 2(a) of the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund Act of 1965 is amended by strik- 
ing out “An annual fee of not more than $7” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “An annual fee 
of not more than $10”. 


GOLDEN AGE 


A bill to provide for the establishment of a 
lifetime fee for persons sixty-five years of 
age or over for admission to outdoor recrea- 
tion areas administered by certain agen- 
cies of the United States, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Presi- 
dent is authorized to establish a Golden 
Age Passport for a fee of $25 payable by any 
person sixty-five years of age or over entering 
an area referred to in section 2 of this Act 
by private noncommercial automobile which, 
if paid, shall excuse the person paying such 
fee and anyone who accompanies him in 
such automobile from payment of any other 
fee for admission to that area, and any 
other area referred to in such section 2, dur- 
ing the lifetime of the holder of such pass- 
port. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall apply with respect 
to entrance or admission fees or charges for 
any area administered for outdoor recrea- 
tion purposes by the National Park Service, 
the Bureau of Land Management, the Bu- 
reau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Forest Service, 
the Corps of Engineers, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, or the United States section 
of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission (United States and Mexico). 
Possession of a Golden Age Passport used 
for entrance or admission to any area de- 
scribed in this section will not excuse the 
holder of such passport from payment of any 
other user fees or charges which may be 
levied within any such area. 

Sec. 3. All fees collected under this Act 
shall be covered into the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund in the Treasury of the 
United States established by the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965. 

Sec. 4. This Act shall take effect on March 
31, 1970. 


FIVE-PERCENT INTEREST ON U.S. 
SAVINGS BONDS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
highly pleased to learn that the admin- 
istration has asked for an increase in 
the interest on U.S. savings bonds to a 
more realistic figure of 5 percent. Back 
in February of this year I introduced 
legislation to accomplish this objective 
and have been in touch with the White 
House and the Treasury Department 
several times in the intervening months 
to urge that this action be taken. It is 
most encouraging that the administra- 
tion is honoring its commitment to the 
many people who are helping our Gov- 
ernment by buying these bonds. 

This increase is long overdue since 
large investors have been getting 7 per- 
cent on short-term Federal borrowing 
and its time that the average family man 
be given consideration as he helps Uncle 
Sam while building up a nest egg for re- 
tirement or to finance a college educa- 
tion for his children. 

I pledge to do all that I can to push 
for early enactment of the administra- 
tion’s request, and as evidence of my 
deep interest in this matter, I include my 
remarks here on the House floor on Feb- 
ruary 18, March 11, and April 24 of this 
year in the Recorp at this point: 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN INTEREST RATES ON 
SERIES E GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I am introducing 
legislation today which would authorize the 
President to increase the interest rates paid 
on series E Government bonds to 5 percent. 
The current rates on this type of Government 
security are unrealistic and in my opinion 
penalize the small investor. 

E bond buyers get a mere 4.25 percent 
after 7 years, while the big financiers and 
investors who can buy Federal securities in 
blocks of $5,000 or more, are realizing 6 and 
7 percent return on their investment today. 

The E bond purchases have been going 
out of favor with the American public, as 
evidenced by the fact that in January alone 
cashing in of E bonds exceeded purchases 
by $61 million. When people are cashing in 
more bonds than they are buying, it cer- 
tainly indicates that the program needs a 
change. The current “Freedom Shares” pro- 
gram, which requires purchase of E bonds 
before the higher interest shares can be 
bought, has been largely unsuccessful. An 
increase to 5 percent on interest paid to 
purchasers of E bonds—which can be pur- 
chased in amounts as small as $17.50, as you 
know—would bring the rate more in line 
with current bank interest rates. 

I should say, too, Mr. Speaker, that many 
Americans who have been buying E bonds 
for patriotic reasons are disgusted with the 
spendorama that has marked the past 8 
years, and caused the Government to go 
into the market to borrow so heavily. The 
best spur to bond sales will come when there 
is a clear indication that the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself intends to get its fiscal house 
in order. 


INTEREST RATES ON U.S. Savincs BONDS 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, for the third 
straight month, more U.S. savings bonds and 
freedom shares were cashed in by Americans 
than were bought for the future. This is a 
clear indication that the present rates of 
interest being paid on these bonds are un- 
realistic and unfair. I have introduced legis- 
lation (H.R. 7015) which would authorize 
the President to raise the interest rates to 
at least compare with bank rates. We cannot 
expect the small investor to sacrifice his in- 
terest earnings in the name of patriotism 
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when big investors in Federal securities are 
grabbing off interest rates above 6 percent. 

When $13 million more Series E bonds 
were cashed in than were purchased last 
month, it should be obvious that more and 
more Americans are realizing that under 
present interest rates these bonds are not 
good investments. I am hopeful that Con- 
gress can read the handwriting on the wall, 
and will take action to bring these bonds up 
in line with today’s money market. Savings 
bonds have long been an important part of 
Federal borrowing, as well as providing finan- 
cial security and a convenient way to save 
through payroll deductions for millions of 
Americans. We should not let this program 
wither for lack of action. 

AMERICANS CASH IN More U.S. Savincs 

Bonps THAN PURCHASED 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, during March 
for the fifth straight month, Americans 
cashed in more U.S. savings bonds than they 
bought. Purchases amounted to $336,907,000 
while redemptions totaled $394,116,000. It is 
obvious that these bonds have ceased to be 
competitive in today’s money market. It is 
time for Congress to act to eliminate the 
414-percent ceiling for interest to be paid 
on these bonds. 

These are $45 billion worth of these bonds 
outstanding, about 15 percent of our na- 
tional debt. They represent the savings 
mainly of small investors. For many, their 
bonds are their only savings, a nest egg 
against financial need. In 1960 U.S. bonds 
represented 20 percent of all savings. Today 
they are only 13 percent. We should encour- 
age more Americans to get into the habit 
of buying a bond a month through the con- 
venience of payroll deductions. But, we can- 
not expect them to buy bonds that are pay- 
ing nearly a whole percentage point less 
than a bank account. I am pleased that 
Treasury Secretary David Kennedy has in- 
dicated that the Nixon administration is 
preparing to ask for changes in the bond 
interest rate. Back on February 18 I intro- 
duced legislation which would accomplish 
this end, H.R. 7015, which is before the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

I have heard complaints from some Mem- 
bers of this body that there is little to do in 
the way of legislation. May I suggest that 
prompt action on the bond bill would help 
the Government and millions of small in- 
vestors. 


U.N. REPORT ON GAS AND GERM 
WARFARE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
FEIGHAN). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. McCartuy) is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 2, 1969, Secretary General U Thant 
of the United Nations released an excel- 
lent report on chemical and biological 
warfare. The Secretary’s report recom- 
mends that all nations ratify the Geneva 
protocol of 1925 banning first use of 
chemical and biological warfare; it rec- 
ommends that all nations agree that the 
protocol applies to all chemical and bio- 
logical agents, including tear gas or 
harassing agents; and it calls on all 
countries to reach agreement to halt the 
development, production, and stockpil- 
ing of all chemical and biological war- 
fare agents and to eliminate them from 
the arsenals of weapons. 

I welcome the Secretary General’s rec- 
ommendation that all nations ratify the 
Geneva protocol. This recommendation 
reinforces the need for the United States 
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to act promptly to ratify this useful arms 
control treaty. I have asked President 
Nixon to resubmit the Geneva protocol 
to the Senate for ratification. As of this 
date, 75 of my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives have joined me in 
sponsoring a resolution urging that the 
protocol be resubmitted for ratification. 
In addition, Chairman WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has said that he would be 
glad to hold hearings on the protocol 
should President Nixon send it to the 
Congress for action. Despite our an- 
nounced support for the principals of 
the protocol, we remain one of the few 
nations that has not acceded to the 
protocol. 

Both tear gas and defoliants are in- 
cluded in the list of chemical agents that 
are discussed by the report. The report 
and the Seretary’s recommendations 
make it clear that the use of tear gas 
and defoliants by the United States in 
Vietnam are believed to be contrary to 
the spirit of the Geneva Protocol. The 
report, in effect, reinforces the need to 
maintain the principal of no use of gas 
as opposed to use of some gases and 
nonuse of others. 

The Secretary’s report makes it clear 
that the testing and use of biological 
warfare agents pose health hazards to 
everyone—that the deadly diseases that 
have been stockpiled for use as weapons 
are just as dangerous to the user as they 
are to the recipient. The report empha- 
sizes the need to promptly reach agree- 
ment on a ban on the production, stock- 
piling, and use of biological weapons. A 
proposal that would accomplish this is 
now before the 18-Nation Disarmament 
Convention which is meeting in Geneva. 
I believe that the United States should 
do all it can to see that this resolution 
is adopted. 

The Secretary General’s recommenda- 
tion to prohibit the development, pro- 
duction and stockpiling of chemical as 
well as biological warfare agents goes 
beyond the Geneva protocol and the pro- 
posal to the 18-Nation Disarmament 
Conference. Such a step is highly desir- 
able if an effective means of verifying 
the ban on chemical agents could be 
found. 

I do not agree with the use in the re- 
port of the term “incapacitating warfare 
agent” in describing biologically pro- 
duced toxins. The report refers to the 
Staphylococcus toxin, a poison produced 
by bacteria, sometimes referred to as 
food poisoning, as an incapacitating war- 
fare agent. Most doctors would agree that 
a toxin that may be incapacitating for 
one person may kill another. We do not 
have sufficient experience with the effects 
of these poisons when breathed in or 
swallowed to say that they are “in- 
capacitating” rather than lethal. 

I also object to the inclusion of bio- 
logically produced toxins in the chemical 
warfare category rather than in the bio- 
logical warfare category. These toxins, 
although not bacteria themselves, require 
the development, testing and production 
of deadly biological agents and are a 
byproduct of bacteria. All of the appara- 
tus connected with the production of bio- 
logical warfare agents would be retained 
making the arms inspection problem 
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even more difficult. And these toxins are 
in some cases more deadly than nerve 
gas. One ounce of botulinus toxin, ef- 
fectively spread, for example, would kill 
everyone in the United States and 
Canada. 

Secretary General U Thant’s report is 
a highly useful document on the nature 
of chemical and biological warfare. I am 
including the text of the report at this 
point: 

QUESTION OF GENERAL AND COMPLETE 
DISARMAMENT 
(Report of the Secretary-General on chemi- 
cal and bacteriological (biological) weap- 
ons and the effects of their possible use) 

Pursuant to General Assembly resolution 
2454 A (XXIII) of 20 December 1968, the 
Secretary-General has the honour to transmit 
herewith to the General Assembly the report 
on chemical and bacteriological (biological) 
weapons and the effects of their possible use, 
prepared with the assistance of qualified con- 
sultant experts. 

In accordance with paragraph 4 of the 
resolution, the report is also being trans- 
mitted to the Security Council (S/9292) and 
the Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Com- 
mittee on Disarmament! as well as to the 
Governments of Member States. 


FOREWORD BY THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


During the past few years, I have become 
increasingly concerned by developments in 
the field of chemical and bacteriological 
(biological) weapons and have given expres- 
sion to this concern on several occasions. A 
year ago, I stated publicly that “the interna- 
tional community was not sufficiently con- 
scious of the dangers inherent in this new 
type of w n of mass murder", and that 
“due attention had not been focused on this 
very serious problem”. In the introduction 
to my annual report on the work of the 
Organization, in September 1968, I stated: 

“While progress is being made in the field 
of nuclear disarmament, there is another 
aspect of the disarmament problem to which 
I feel too little attention has been devoted 
in recent years. The question of chemical 
and biological weapons has been overshad- 
owed by the question of nuclear weapons, 
which have a destructive power several or- 
ders of magnitude greater than that of chem- 
ical and biological weapons. Nevertheless, 
these too are weapons of mass destruction 
regarded with universal horror. In some re- 
spects, they may be even more dangerous 
than nuclear weapons because they do not 
require the enormous expenditure of finan- 
cial and scientific resources that are re- 
quired for nuclear weapons. Almost all coun- 
tries, including small ones and developing 
ones, may have access to these weapons, 
which can be manufactured quite cheaply, 
quickly and secretly in small laboratories or 
factories. This fact in itself makes the prob- 
lem of control and inspection much more 
difficult. Moreover, since the adoption, on 
17 June 1925, of the Geneva Protocol for the 
prohibition of the Use in War of Asphyxiat- 
ing, Poisonous or Other Gases and of Bac- 
teriological Methods of Warfare, there have 
been many scientific and technical develop- 
ments and numerous improvements, if that is 
the right word, in chemical and biological 
weapons, which have created new situations 
and new problems. On the one hand, there 
has been a great increase in the capability of 
these weapons to inflict unimaginable suffer- 
ing, disease and death to ever larger num- 
bers of human beings; on the other hand, 
there has been a growing tendency to use 
some chemical agents for civilian riot con- 


1 By a letter dated 1 July 1969 from the 
Secretary-General to the Co-Chairmen of the 
Conference. 
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trol and a dangerous trend to accept their 
use in some form in conventional warfare. 

“Two years ago, by resolution 2162 B 
(XXI), the General Assembly called for the 
strict observance by all States of the prin- 
ciples and objectives of the Geneva Protocol 
of 1925, condemned all actions contrary to 
those objectives and invited all States to ac- 
cede to the Protocol. Once again, I would 
like to add my voice to those of others in 
urging the early and complete implementa- 
tion of this resolution. However, in my 
opinion, much more is needed, .. .” 

At its twenty-third session, by resolution 
2454 A (XXIII), the General Assembly re- 
quested me to prepare, with the assistance of 
qualified consultant experts, a report on 
chemical and bacteriological (biological) 
weapons in accordance with the proposal 
contained in the introduction to my annua) 
report on the work of the organization 
(A/7201/Add.1), and in accordance with the 
recommendation contained in the report of 
the Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Com- 
mittee on Disarmament of 4 September 1968 
(4/7189). 

In pursuance of this resolution, I ap- 
pointed the following group of fourteen con- 
sultant experts to assist me in the prepara- 
tion of the report: Dr. Tibor Bakacs, Profes- 
sor of Hygiene, Director-General of the Na- 
tional Institute of Public Health, Budapest; 
Dr. Hotse C. Bartlema, Head of the Micro- 
biological Department of the Medical-Bio- 
logical Laboratory, National Defense Re- 
search Organization TNO, Rijswijk, Nether- 
lands; Dr, Ivan L. Bennett, Director of the 
New York University Medical Center and 
Vice-President of Medical Affairs, New York 
University, New York; Dr. S. Bhagavantam, 
Scientific Adviser to the Minister of Defence, 
New Delhi; Dr. Jiri Franek, Director of the 
Military Institute for Hygiene, Epidemiology 
and Microbiology, Prague; Dr. Yosio Kawa- 
kita, President of University of Chiba, Pro- 


fessor of Bacteriology, Chiba City, Japan; M. 
Victor Moulin, Ingénieur en chef de l’arme- 
ment, Cref du Bureau Défense chimique et 
biologique, Direction technique des arma- 


ments terrestres, Saint Cloud, France; Dr. 
M. K. McPhail, Director of Chemical and Bio- 
logical Defence, Defence Chemical, Biological 
and Radiation Laboratories, Defence Re- 
search Board, Ottawa; Academician O. A. 
Reutov, Professor of Chemistry at the Mos- 
cow State University, Moscow; Dr. Guillermo 
Soberon, Director, Instituto de Investiga- 
ciones Biomedicas, Universidad Nacional Au- 
tonma de Mexico, Mexico City; Dr. Lars-Erik 
Tammelin, Chief of Department for Medicine 
and Chemistry, Research Institute for Na- 
tional Defence, Stockholm; Dr. Berhane Te- 
oume-Lessane, Medical Co-Director and Head 
of Department of Viruses and Rickettsiae, 
Imperial Central Laboratory and Research 
Institute, Addis Abba; Colonel Zbigniew 
Zoltowski, Professor of Medicine, Epidemiol- 
ogist and Scientific Adviser to the Ministry 
of National Defence, Warsaw; Sir Solly Zuck- 
erman, Chief Scientific Adviser to the Goy- 
ernment of the United Kingdom, Professor 
Emeritus, University of Birmingham. 

Mr. William Epstein, Director of the Dis- 
armament Affairs Division, Department of 
Political and Security Council Affairs, served 
as Chairman of the Group of Consultant Ex- 
perts. Mr. Alessandra Corradini, Chief of the 
Committee and Conference Services Section, 
acted as Secretary of the Group. He was as- 
sisted by members of the Disarmament Af- 
fairs Division. 

After giving due consideration to the terms 
of the resolution and to the views expressed 
and the suggestions made during the discus- 
sion of the question at the twenty-third ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, I reached the 
conclusion that the aim of the report should 
be to provide a scientifically sound appraisal 
of the effects of the chemical and bacteri- 
ological (biological) weapons and should 
serve to inform Governments of the conse- 
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quences of their possible use. Within this 
over-all framework, the report would furnish 
accurate information in a concise and readily 
understandable form on the following mat- 
ters: the basic characteristics of chemical 
and bacteriological (biological) means of 
warfare; the probable effects of chemical and 
bacteriological (biological) weapons on mil- 
itary and civil personnel, both protected and 
unprotected; the environmental factors af- 
fecting the employment of chemical and bac- 
teriological (biological) means of warfare; 
the possible long-term effects on human 
health and ecology; and the economic and 
security implications of the development, 
acquisition and possible use of chemical and 
bacteriological (biological) weapons and of 
systems for their delivery. 

The consultant experts to whom I con- 
veyed these terms of reference accepted them 
as the basis for their study. 

It was my intention that the Group of 
Consultant Experts should survey the en- 
tire subject from the technical and scien- 
tific points of view, so that the report could 
place these weapons in proper perspective, It 
was also my hope that an authoritative re- 
port could become the basis for political and 
legal action by the Members of the United 
Nations. 

As the report was to be made available by 
1 July 1969, very concentrated efforts by the 
consultant experts were required in order to 
cover this extensive field. The members of 
the Group, acting in their personal capaci- 
ties, carried out this demanding task at 
three sessions between January and June 
1969. 

The Group had the benefit of valuable 
submissions from the World Health Orga- 
nization, the Food and Agriculture Orga- 
nization, the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, the Pugwash Conference on Sci- 
ence and World Affairs (Pugwash) and the 
International Institute for Peace and Con- 
flict Research (SIPRI). I wish to express my 
grateful appreciation to all the consultant 
experts for their dedicated work and to the 
organizations and bodies who co-operated in 
the preparation of the study. 

The Group has submitted to me a unani- 
mous report embodying its findings and con- 
clusions, I wish to avail myself of this op- 
portunity to express my gratification for the 
very high level of competence with which 
the consultant experts have discharged their 
mandate. In a very short period of time, they 
have produced a study, which, in spite of the 
many complex aspects of the subject matter, 
is both concise and authoritative. It is a 
document which, I believe, provides valuable 
insights into the grave dangers that are posed 
by the production and possible use of these 
dreaded weapons. 

I am particularly impressed by the con- 
clusion of the consultant experts wherein 
they state: 

“The general conclusion of the report can 
thus be summed up in a few lines. Were 
these weapons ever to be used on a large 
scale in war, no one could predict how en- 
during the effects would be, and how they 
would affect the structure of society and the 
environment in which we live. This over- 
riding danger would apply as much to the 
country which initiated the use of these 
weapons as to the one which had been at- 
tacked, regardless of what protective meas- 
ures it might have taken in parallel with 
its development of an offensive capability. A 
particular danger also derives from the fact 
that any country could develop or acquire, 
in one way or another, a capability in this 
type of warfare, despite the fact that this 
could prove costly. The danger of the pro- 
liferation of this class of weapons applies as 
much to the developing as it does to de- 
veloped countries. 

“The momentum of the arms race would 
clearly decrease if the production of these 
weapons were effectively and unconditionally 
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banned, Their use, which could cause an 
enormous loss of human life, has already 
been condemned and prohibited by inter- 
national agreements, in particular the Ge- 
neva Protocol of 1925, and, more recently, in 
resolutions of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. The prospects for general and 
complete disarmament under effective inter- 
national control, and hence for peace 
throughout the world, would brighten sig- 
nificantly if the development, production 
and stockpiling of chemical and bacterio- 
logical (biological) agents intended for pur- 
poses of war were to end and if they were 
eliminated from all military arsenals. 

“If this were to happen, there would be a 
general lessening of international fear and 
tension. It is the hope of the authors that 
this report will contribute to public aware- 
ness of the profoundly dangerous results if 
these weapons were ever used, and that an 
aroused public will demand and receive as- 
surances that Governments are working for 
the earliest effective elimination of chemical 
and bacteriological (biological) weapons,” 

I have given the study prepared by the 
consultant experts my earnest consideration 
and I have decided to accept their unani- 
mous report in its entirety, and to transmit it 
to the General Assembly, the Security Coun- 
cil, the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Dis- 
armament and to the Governments of Mem- 
ber States, as the report called for by 
resolution 2454 A (XXIII). 

I also feel it incumbent upon me, in the 
hope that further action will be taken to deal 
with the threat posed by the existence of 
these weapons, to urge that the Members of 
the United Nations undertake the following 
measures in the interests of enhancing the 
security of the peoples of the world: 

1. To renew the appeal to all States to ac- 
cede to the Geneva Protocol of 1925; 

2. To make a clear affirmation that the pro- 
hibition contained in the Geneva Protocol 
applies to the use in war of all chemical, 
bacteriological and biological agents (includ- 
ing tear gas and other harassing agents), 
which now exist or which may be developed 
in the future; 

8. To call upon all countries to reach agree- 
ment to halt the development, production 
and stockpiling of all chemical and bacterio- 
logical (biological) agents for purposes of 
war and to achieve their effective elimination 
from the arsenal of weapons. 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


JUNE 30, 1969. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY-GENERAL: I have the 
honour to submit herewith a unanimous re- 
port on chemical and bacteriological (bio- 
logical) weapons which was prepared in pur- 
suance of General Assembly resolution 
2454 A (XXIII). 

The Consultant Experts appointed in ac- 
cordance with the General Assembly reso- 
lution were the following: 

Dr. Tibor Bakacs, Professor of Hygiene, Di- 
rector-General of the National Institute of 
Public Health, Budapest. 

Dr. Hotse C. Bartlema, Head of the Micro- 
biological Department of the Medical-Bio- 
logical Laboratory, National Defence Research 
Organization TNO, Rijswijk, Netherlands. 

Dr. Ivan L. Bennett, Director of the New 
York University Medical Center and Vice- 
President for Medical Affairs, New York Uni- 
versity, New York. 

Dr. S. Bhagavantam, Scientific Adviser to 
the Minister of Defence, New Delhi. 

Dr. Jiri Franek, Director of the Military 
Institute for Hygiene, Epidemiology and Mi- 
crobiology, Prague. 

Dr. Yosio Kawakita, President of the Uni- 
versity of Chiba, Professor of Bacteriology, 
Chiba City, Japan. 

M. Victor Moulin, Ingénieur en chef de 
Varmement, Chef du Bureau Défense chi- 
mique et biologique, Direction technique des 
armements terrestres, Saint Cloud, France. 
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Dr. M. K. McPhail, Director of Chemical 
and Biological Defence, Defence Chemical, 
Biological and Radiation Laboratories, De- 
fence Research Board, Ottawa. 

Academician O. A. Reutoy, Professor of 
Chemistry at the Moscow State University, 
Moscow. 

Dr. Guillermo Soberon, Director, Instituto 
de Investigaciones Biomedicas, Universidad 
Nacional Autonoma de Mexico, Mexico City. 

Dr. Lars-Erik Tammelin, Chiet of Depart- 
ment for Medicine and Chemistry, Research 
Institute for National Defence, Stockholm. 

Dr. Berhane Teoume-Lessane, Medical Co- 
Director and Head of Department of Viruses 
and Rickettsiae, Imperial Central Laboratory 
and Research Institute, Addis Ababa. 

Colonel Zbigniew Zoltowski, Professor of 
Medicine, Epidemiologist and Scientific Ad- 
viser to the Ministry of National Defence, 
Warsaw. 

Sir Solly Zuckerman, Chief Scientific Ad- 
viser to the Government of the United 
Kingdom, Professor Emeritus, University of 
Birmingham. 

The report was drafted during sessions 
held in Geneva between 20 and 24 January 
and between 16 and 29 April, and finalized at 
meetings held in New York between 2 and 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. In accordance with the resolution of the 
General Assembly 2454 A (XXIII) the Sec- 
retary-General was asked to prepare, with 
the assistance of qualified consultant ex- 
perts, a report on chemical and bacteriologi- 
cal (biological) weapons and on the effects 
of their possible use. Specifically the experts 
were asked to provide a scientific appraisal 
of the characteristics of the chemical and 
bacteriological (biological) weapons which 
could be used in warfare; of the effects they 
could have on military personnel and civil- 
ians; as well as of their long-term effects on 
health and our physical environment. They 
were also asked to provide a statement about 
the economic and security implications of the 
development, acquisition and possible use 
of such weapons and associated weapon sys- 
tems. The report which follows is confined to 
these objectives. 

2. No form of warfare has been more con- 
demned than has the use of this category 
of weapons. The poisoning of wells has been 
regarded from the time immemorial as a crime 
incompatible with the rules of war. “War 
is waged with weapons, not with poison” 
(“Armis bella non venenis geri”), declared 
the Roman jurists. As the destructive power 
of arms increased over the years, and with it 
the potential for the widespread use of chem- 
icals, efforts were made to prohibit through 
international understandings and by legal 
means the use of chemical weapons. The 
Brussels Declaration of 1874 and the Hague 
Conventions of 1899 and 1907 prohibited 
the use of poisons and poisoned bullets and 
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& separate declaration of the Hague Conven- 
tion of 1899 condemned “the use of projec- 
tiles the sole object of which is the diffusion 
of asphyxiating or deleterious gases”. 

3. The fear today is that the scientific and 
technological advances of the past few dec- 
ades have increased the potential of chemi- 
cal and bacteriological (biological) weap- 
ons to such an extent that one can conceive 
of their use causing casualties on a scale 
greater than one would associate with con- 
ventional warfare. At the moment most of 
our knowledge concerning the use of chemi- 
cal weapons is based upon the experience of 
World War I. Gas was first used in 1914 and 
the first big attack in 1915 claimed 5,000 
human lives. It is estimated that from then 
until the end of the war in 1918, at least 
125,000 tons of toxic chemicals were used, 
and according to official reports gas casual- 
ties numbered about 1,300,000, of which 
about 100,000 were fatal. The agents which 
were used in this war were much less toxic 
than those, in particular nerve agents, which 
could be used today, and they were dispersed 
by means of relatively primitive equipment 
as compared with what is now available, and 
in accordance with battlefield concepts of a 
relatively unsophisticated kind. 

4. It is true that a considerable effort has 
also been made to develop chemical agents 
which have as their purpose not to kill but 
to reduce a man's capacity to fight. Such 
agents are used by civil authorities of a 
number of countries in order to suppress dis- 
orders and to control riots, but when used in 
warfare they would inevitably be employed 
as an adjunct to other forms of attack, and 
their over-all effect might be lethal. 

5. Since World War II, bacteriological (bi- 
ological) weapons have also become an in- 
creasing possibility. But because there is 
no clear evidence that these agents have 
ever been used as modern military weapons, 
discussions of their characteristics and po- 
tential threat have to draw heavily upon ex- 
perimental field and laboratory data, and on 
studies of naturally occurring outbreaks and 
epidemics of infectious disease, rather than 
on direct battlefield experience. Their po- 
tential importance in warfare can be sensed 
when one remembers that infectious disease 
even as late as World War IT caused numerous 
casualties. 

6. The greater threat posed by chemical 
weapons today derives from the discovery and 
manufacture of new, more toxic compounds. 
On the other hand, bacteriological (biologi- 
cal) agents already exist in nature and can 
be selected for use in warfare. Some of these 
agents, notably bacteria, have been known 
for several decades, but there is a vast num- 
ber of other possible agents, especially vi- 
ruses, which have been discovered only re- 
cently, and some of these also possess char- 
acteristics which make their use possible in 
war. Increases in potency of these various 
types of agent have been made possible by 
scientific and technological advances in mi- 
crobial genetics, experimental pathology and 
aerobiology. 

7. As is well known, the use of toxic gases 
in World War I generated so powerful a 
sense of outrage that countries were en- 
couraged to adopt measures prohibiting both 
chemical and bacteriological (biological) 
weapons. The result was the Geneva Proto- 
col of 17 June 1925, which prohibits the use 
in war of asphyxiating, poisonous or other 
gases and of all analogous liquids, materials 
or devices, as well as bacteriological methods 
of warfare. This estabished a custom and 
hence a standard of international law, and 
in practice most States have adhered to the 
principle that no one should resort to the 
use of such weapons. But despite the abhor- 
rence in which they have always been held 
by civilized peoples, chemical weapons have 
none the less on occasion been used. For ex- 
ample, mustard gas was used in Ethiopia 
in 1935-36, causing numerous casualties 
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amongst troops and a civilian population 
which was not only completely unprotected, 
but which lacked even the most elementary 
medical services. It should also be noted that 
the existence of the Geneva Protocol of 
1925 may have helped as a deterrent to the 
use of chemical or bacteriological (biologi- 
cal) weapons in World War II, even though 
the belligerents in that conflict had de- 
veloped, produced and stockpiled chemical 
agents for possible use. The International 
Tribunal at Nuremberg brought into the 
open the fact that amongst the new agents 
which had been produced and stockpiled dur- 
ing the course of the war were such highly 
lethal agents as Tabun and Sarin. Since then 
the validity and effectiveness of the Geneva 
Protocol have been reinforced by the ap- 
proval, by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, without a single dissenting 
voice, of resolutions 2162 B (XXI) of 5 De- 
cember 1966 and 2454 A (XXIII) of 20 De- 
cember 1968, calling for “strict observance by 
all States of the principles and objectives” 
of the Geneva Protocol, and inviting all 
States to accede to it. 

8. It is simple to appreciate the resurgence 
of interest in the problems of chemical and 
bacteriological (biological) warfare. Ad- 
vances in chemical and biological science, 
while contributing to the good of mankind, 
have also opened up the possibility of ex- 
ploiting the idea of chemical and bacterio- 
logical (biological) warfare weapons, some 
of which could endanger man’s future, and 
the situation will remain threatening so long 
as a number of States proceed with their 
development, perfection, production and 
Stockpiling. 

9. The report, as is noted in the General 
Assembly resolution, is designed to submit 
to peoples and governments, in a form 
easily understood by them, information on 
the effects of the possible use of chemical 
and bacteriological (biological) weapons, as 
well as to promote a further consideration 
of problems connected with chemical and 
bacteriological (biological) weapons. Infor- 
mation about the nature of chemical and 
bacterlological (biological) weapons, about 
their increase and diversification as tech- 
nology has advanced, about their long-term 
effects on human beings, animals and vegeta- 
tion, and about environmental factors which 
condition these effects, is provided in Chap- 
ters I to IV of the Report. In Chapter V, 
which deals with the economic and security 
implications of chemical and bacteriological 
(biological) warfare, the experts have inter- 
preted the word “security” to mean both 
security in the narrow military sense, and 
security in terms of the adverse and long- 
term effects which these weapons, given they 
were ever used, could have on the framework 
of civilized existence. 

10. As the present report shows, the out- 
standing characteristics of this class of 
weapons, and particularly of bacteriological 
(biological) weapons, is the variability, 
amounting under some circumstances to un- 
predictability, of their effects. Depending on 
environmental and meteorological conditions, 
and depending on the particular agent used, 
the effects might be devastating or negligi- 
ble. They could be localized or widespread. 
They might bear not only on those attacked 
but also on the side which initiated their 
use, whether or not the attacked millitary 
forces retaliated in kind. Civilians would be 
even more vulnerable than the military. The 
development, acquisition and deployment of 
chemical and bacteriological (biological) 
weapons—quite apart from questions of pro- 
tection—constitutes a real economic burden 
which varies in extent for different countries. 
Above all their acquisition could not possi- 
bly obviate the need for other weapons. 

11. As chapters I and V of the report in- 
dicate, it would be enormously costly in re- 
sources, and administratively all but impos- 
sible, to organize adequate protection for a 
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civilian population against the range of pos- 
sible chemical agents. Even millitary per- 
sonnel, if locally engaged in a particular 
operation in which chemical and/or bac- 
teriological (biological) weapons were used 
and where they had the advantage of pro- 
tective measures, would be unlikely to escape 
the wider-spread and longer-term effects on 
their country at large. These might arise, for 
example, from the impracticability of pro- 
tecting soil, plants, animals and essential 
food crops against short and long-term 
effects. 

12. To appreciate the risks which bacterio- 
logical (biological) warfare could entail, one 
has only to remember how a natural epidemic 
may persist unpredictably, and spread far 
beyond the initial area of incidence, even 
when the most up-to-date medical resources 
are used to suppress the outbreak. The diffi- 
culties would be considerably increased were 
deliberate efforts made, for military reasons, 
to propagate pathogenic organisms. Mass dis- 
ease, following an attack, especially of civilian 
populations, could be expected not only be- 
cause of the lack of timely warning of the 
danger, but also because effective measures 
of protection or treatment simply do not exist 
or cannot be provided on an adequate scale. 

13. Once the door was opened to this kind 
of warfare, escalation would in all likelihood 
occur and no one could say where the process 
would end. Thus the report concludes that 
the existence of chemical and bacteriological 
(biological) weapons not only contributes 
to international tension, but that their 
further development spurs the arms race 
without contributing to the security of any 
nation. 

14. The present report will, in accordance 
with resolution 2454 A (XXIII), be submitted 
to the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Dis- 
armament to the Security Council and to the 
General Assembly at its twenty-fourth ses- 
sion. We hope that it will contribute to the 
implementation of measures which, in the 
final analysis, will eliminate chemical and 
bacteriological (biological) weapons from all 
military arsenals. 


CHAPTER I. THE BASIC CHARACTERISTICS OF CHEM- 
ICAL AND BACTERIOLOGICAL (BIOLOGICAL) 
MEANS OF WARFARE 


15. Since World War I, when chemical war- 
fare was first resorted to on a large scale, the 
variety and potency of chemical and bac- 
teriological (biological) weapons has grown 
steadily, and there has been a corresponding 
increase in the capacity to deliver them to 
a target area. The particular threat posed by 
chemical weapons today derives from the 
existence of new, and far more toxic, chemical 
compounds than were known fifty years ago. 
Since bacteriological (biological) agents 
exist naturally, their increased potency as 
Weapons has resulted from a process of selec- 
tion rather than from the production of en- 
tirely new agents. As is explained in later 
sections of this report, selection has been 
made possible by advances in our knowledge 
of the genetics of microbes, and through ad- 
vances in experimental aerobiology. 

16. The most significant result of these 
technical developments is the great variety 
of injurious effect which these agents can 
induce, and the consequent increase in the 
number and types of situation in which there 
might be a temptation to use them for mili- 
tary purposes. 

A. Characteristics of chemical and bacterio- 
logical (biological) weapons 

17. For the purposes of this report, chemical 
agents of warfare are taken to be chemical 
substances, whether gaseous, liquid, or solid, 
which might be employed because of their 
direct toxic effects on man, animals and 
plants. Bacteriological (biological) agents of 
warfare are living organisms, whatever their 
nature, or infective material derived from 
them, which are intended to cause disease or 
death in man, animals or plants, and which 
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depend for their effects on their ability to 
multiply in the person, animal or plant at- 
tacked. 

18. Various living organism (e.g. rickett- 
siae, viruses and fungi), as well as bacteria, 
can be used as weapons. In the context of 
warfare all these are generally recognized as 
“bacteriological weapons”. But in order to 
eliminate any possible ambiguity, the phrase 
“bacteriological (biological) weapons” has 
been used throughout to comprehend all 
forms of biological warfare. 

19. All biological processes depend upon 
chemical or physico-chemical reactions, and 
what may be regarded today as a biological 
agent could, tomorrow, as knowledge ad- 
vances, be treated as chemical. Because they 
themselves do not multiply, toxins, which 
are produced by living organisms, are treated 
in this report as chemical substances, We 
also recognize there is a dividing line between 
chemical agents of warfare in the sense we 
use the terms, and incendiary substances 
such as napalm and smoke, which exercise 
their effects through fire, temporary depriva- 
tion of air or reduced visibility. We regard 
the latter as weapons which are better clas- 
sified with high explosives than with the 
substances with which we are concerned. 
They are therefore not dealt with further in 
this report. 

20. Finally, we recognize that both chemi- 
cal and bacteriological (biological) agents 
are designated either as lethal agents, that is 
to say, agents which are intended to kill, or 
as incapacitating agents, that is to say, agents 
which are intended to cause disability, These 
terms are not absolute, but imply statistical 
probabilities of response which are more 
uncertain with bacteriological (biological) 
than with chemical agents. Not all individ- 
uals will die from an attack with a given 
lethal agent, whereas some, for example in- 
fants and people weakened by malnutrition, 
disease or old age, as well as a high propor- 
tion of individuals in special circumstances, 
for example following irradiation, might 
succumb to an attack with incapacitating 
chemical or bacteriological (biological) 
agents. With a few chemical agents, notably 
some tear gases (lachrymators), there is a 
negligible probability of any fatal outcome, 
and these have been used by many Govern- 
ments to quell riots and civil disorders. When 
used in this way they are called riot control 
agents. Lachrymators have also been widely 
used in warfare as harassing agents, in order 
to enhance the effectiveness of conventional 
weapons, or to facilitate the capture of enemy 
personnel. 


1. Differences Between Chemical and 
Bacteriological (Biological) Warfare 
21, Although there are some similarities 
between chemical and bacteriological (bio- 
logical) agents regarded as weapons of war, 
they differ in certain important respects. 
These differences are related to (1) potential 
toxicity; (2) speed of action; (3) duration of 
effect; (4) specificity; (5) controllability; and 
(6) residual effects. 


Potential toxicity 


22. Although more toxic than most well- 
known industrial chemicals, chemical war- 
fare agents are far less potent on a weight- 
for-weight basis than are bacteriological (bio- 
logical) agents. The dose of a chemical agent 
required to produce untoward effects in man 
is measured in milligrams (1/1,000 of a 
gram), except for toxins which may be in the 
microgram (1/1,000 of a milligram) range. 
The corresponding dose for bacteriological 
(biological) agents is in the picogram 
1/1,000,000 of a microgram) range. 

23. This difference reflects the fact that 
bacteriological (biological) agents, being 
alive, can multiply, and its significance is 
that, weight-for-weight, bacteriological (bio- 
logical) weapons could be expected to inflict 
casualties over very much more extensive 
areas than could chemical weapons. 
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24. Being living organisms, bacteriological 
(biological) agents are also very much more 
susceptible to sunlight, temperature, and 
other environmental factors than are chem- 
ical agents. A bacteriological (biological) 
agent disseminated into a given environment 
may retain its viability (ability to live and 
multiply) while losing its virulence (ability 
to produce disease and injury). 


Speed of action 


25. As a class, chemical agents produce 
their injurious effects in man, animals or 
plants more rapidly than do bacteriological 
(biological) agents. The time between ex- 
posure and significant effect may be minutes, 
or even seconds, for highly toxic gases or ir- 
ritating vapours. Blister agents take a few 
hours to produce injury. Most chemicals used 
against crops elicit no noticeable effect until 
a few days have elapsed. On the other hand, 
a bacteriological (biological) agent must 
mutiply in the body of the victim before 
disease (or injury) supervenes; this is the 
familiar “incubation period” of a discase, the 
time which elapses between exposure to in- 
fection and the appearance of symptoms of 
illness. This period is rarely as short as one 
or two days, and may be as long as few weeks 
or even longer. For both chemical and bac- 
teriological (biological) agents the speed of 
action is affected by the dose (i.e., the quan- 
tity absorbed) but this secondary factor 
does not obscure the basic difference be- 
tween the two classes of agents in the time 
they take to manifest their effects. 


Duration of effect 


26. The effects of most chemical agents 
which do not Kill quickly do not last long, 
except in the case of some agents such as 
phosgene and mustard, where they might 
continue for some weeks, months or longer. 
On the other hand, bacteriological (biologi- 
cal) agents which are not quickly lethal cause 
iliness lasting days or even weeks and on 
occasion involve periods of prolonged con- 
valescence. The effects of agents which act 
against plants and trees would last for weeks 
or months and, depending on the agent and 
the species of vegetation attacked, could re- 
sult in death. 

Specificity 


27. While both classes of agents can be 
used to attack man, animals or plants, indi- 
vidual biological agents have in general a 
much greater degree of host specificity. In- 
fluenza, for example, is essentially a disease 
of man; foot-and-mouth disease mainly af- 
fects cloven-hoofed animals; and rice blast 
is a disease confined to rice only. On the 
other hand, some diseases (for example, bru- 
cellosis and anthrax) occur both in man and 
animals. However, chemical agents are much 
less specific: nerve agents can affect mam- 
mals, birds and invertebrates (e.g., insects). 


Controllability 


28. By controllability is meant the ability 
to predict the extent and nature of the dam- 
age which chemical and bacteriological (bio- 
logical) agents can cause. This is a most im- 
portant consideration in their use as weap- 
ons. The most likely means of delivering 
chemical and bacteriological (biological) 
agents is by discharge into the atmosphere, 
relying on turbulent diffusion and wind cur- 
rents to dilute and spread the agent over the 
area being attacked. Control is thus pos- 
sible only to the extent that the meteorologi- 
cal situation can be predicted. 

29. Because they infect living organisms, 
some bacteriological (biological) agents can 
be carried by travellers, migratory birds, or 
animals, to localities far from the area origi- 
nally attacked. 

30. The possibility of this kind of spread 
does not apply to chemical agents. But con- 
trol of contamination by persistent chemical 
agents could be very difficult. Should large 
quantities of chemical agents penetrate 
the soil and reach underground waters, or 
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should they contaminate reservoirs, they 
might spread hundreds of kilometres from 
the area of attack, affecting people remote 
from the zone of military operations. Al- 
though we know of no comparable substance 
likely to be used as a chemical warfare agent, 
the spread of DDT over the globe illustrates, 
in an extreme form, how man-made chem- 
icals can spread. This chemical insecticide is 
now found in the tissues of creatures in all 
parts of the world, even in places in which 
it has never been used. For example, as a 
result of its transfer through food chains, it 
is even found in the tissues of the penguins 
which live in Antarctica. 


Residual effects 


31. In circumstances which favour their 
persistence, herbicides, defoliants and per- 
haps some other chemical agents, might 
linger for months, stunting the growth of 
surviving or subsequent plant life, and even 
changing the floral pattern through selec- 
tion, Following repeated use, certain chemi- 
cal agents could even influence soil struc- 
ture. The risk of residual effects with some 
bacteriological (biological) agents is poten- 
tially greater, mainly because they could lead 
to disease, which might become epidemic if 
man-to-man transmission occurred readily. 
Bacteriological (biological) agents might also 
find unintended hosts in the animals and 
plants of an area, or be transported by in- 
fected individuals over great distances to new 
environments. 


2. Technology of Chemical and Bacteriologi- 
cal (Biological) Warfare 


32. The technological problems associated 
with chemical and bacteriological (biologi- 
cal) warfare are of two kinds; (1) those as- 
sociated with the production of the agents 
and the weapons needed for their dissemina- 
tion and (2) those which concern the provi- 
sion of the protective equipment and defences 
necessary to protect military forces and ci- 


vilian populations. Any nation whose chemi- 
cal, pharmaceutical and fermentation indus- 
tries are well advanced could produce chem- 
ical and bacteriological (biological) agents on 
a scale commensurate with its other military 
capabilities. The assurance of safety in the 


production of bacteriological (biological) 
agents, problems associated with the synthe- 
sis of complex chemical agents, and deciding 
on the best weapons to disseminate them, are 
examples of some of the relevant technologi- 
cal difficulties. A special problem associated 
with the development and maintenance of an 
offensive capability in bacteriological (bio- 
logical) warfare relates to the fact that some 
agents are viable for only a short time (a few 
days) after manufacture. This period can be 
extended by refrigeration of the agent or by 
freeze-drying it before storage. The drying 
processes, however, are very complex and dif- 
ficult where large quantities of highly patho- 
genic agents are involved. The problems 
which relate to defence are far more difficult, 
for as with most weapons, effective defence 
calls for much more stringent training, and 
demands far more manpower and monetary 
resources than does the offence. For example, 
alarm systems against chemical attack are 
very complex electro-mechanical devices 
whose production demands a highly tech- 
nologically based industry. They cannot be 
maintained except by expert and highly 
trained personnel. 
3. Chemical and Bacteriological (Biological) 
Weapons Systems 

33. The use in warfare, and the possible 
military effectiveness, of chemical and bac- 
teriological (biological) agents cannot be ap- 
preciated if they are thought of simply as 
poisons and plagues. They need to be con- 
sidered in the context of the weapon systems 
of which they would be part. 

34. A weapon system comprises all the 
equipment and personnel, as well as the orga- 
nizational structure, required to maintain 
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and operate a military device. By itself, for 
example, a cannon is not a weapon system. 
Only when it is integrated into an artillery 
battery, together with trained crew, ammuni- 
tion, vehicles, supplies, spare parts, firing 
table, forward observer, communications and 
command organization does it constitute a 
Weapon system. Correspondingly, artillery 
shells filled with mustard gas or nerve agents 
and guns to fire them, or an aircraft with a 
spray tank filled with a bacteriological (bio- 
logical) agent, are not by themselves weapon 
systems. 

35. Many complex technological problems 
have to be overcome in transforming a 
chemical or bacteriological (biological) 
“agent” into a “weapon system”. A “weapon” 
is of little military value if it is not depend- 
able and if it cannot be delivered to a target 
with certainty. This means that in the de- 
velopment of a chemical and bacteriological 
(biological) weapon system it is not only 
necessary to consider matters such as mass 
means of delivery, but also the limitations on 
use set by terrain and weather prediction. 

36. In addition, considerations affecting 
defence need to be taken into account. 
Masks, protective clothing, detection alarms, 
special medical supplies, augmented logis- 
tic facilities and, above all, thoroughly 
trained military and civilian personnel, are 
necessary parts of chemical and bacteriolog- 
ical (biological) weapon systems. The concept 
of a fully developed chemical or bacterio- 
logical (biological) weapon system is thus 
exceedingly complex, and implies as much 
technical capability and as high a degree of 
training as does the operation of any other 
advanced weapons system. While chemical 
and bacteriological (biological) weapon sys- 
tems are cheaper and more readily attained 
than nuclear weapons, and while they may 
in some circumstances be more effective mili- 
tarily than conventional weapons, they are 
highly complex systems which for their de- 
velopment and operation call for sizeable 
resources and considerable expertise. But the 
possibility always exists that by choosing a 
single agent and a simple means of delivery, 
a nation could equip itself relatively cheaply 
to attack a limited area with a reasonable 
chance of success. 


B. Concepts of the use of chemical and bac- 
teriological (biological) weapons in war 


1. Chemical Weapons 


37. Chemical weapons could be used either 
within the zone of contact of opposing 
forces; or against military targets such as 
airfields, barracks, supply depots, and rail 
centres well behind the battle-area itself; or 
against targets which have no immediate con- 
nexion with military operations; for example, 
centres of population, farm land, and water 
supplies. The circumstances in which they 
could be used within a zone of contact are 
many and varied—for example, to achieve a 
rapid and surprise advantage against a poorly 
trained, ill-equipped military force which 
lacked chemical protective equipment; to 
overcome troops in dug-outs, foxhules, or 
fortifications where they would be otherwise 
protected against fragmenting weapons and 
high-explosive; to remove foliage, by means 
of chemical herbicides so as to improve visi- 
bility and to open up lines of fire, and to 
prevent ambush; to create barriers of con- 
taminated land on or in the rear of the bat- 
tlefield to impede or channel movement; or 
to slow an enemy advance by forcing them to 
use protective clothing and equipment. Such 
equipment undoubtedly restricts mobility 
and impedes normal activities. It is thus 
highly probable that once one of two well- 
equipped sides had been attacked with chem- 
ical weapons, it would retaliate in kind, in 
order to force its opponent to suffer the same 
penalties of restriction. In all such operations 
civilians who had not fled from the battle- 
area might become casualties, as they also 
would if, while not in the battle-zone, va- 
pours or aerosols drifted towards them with 
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the wind, or if they strayed at a latter date 
into areas contaminated with a persistent 
agent. The risk of civilian casualties would 
obviously be greater if chemical attacks were 
made on military targets well in the rear of 
the zone of contact, and would be very seri- 
ous in the case of attacks on centres of 
population. 


2. Bacteriological (Biological) Weapons 


38. There is no military experience of the 
use of bacteriological (biological) agents as 
weapons of war and the feasibility of using 
them as such has often been questioned. One 
issue which has frequently been raised con- 
cerns the validity of extrapolations made 
from laboratory experience to military situa- 
tions in the field. Some recent investigations 
under field conditions throw light on this 
point. 

39. In one field trial, zinc cadmium (one 
micron is 1/1,000,000 of a metre) in diameter, 
from a ship travelling 16 kilometres offshore. 
About 200 kilograms were disseminated while 
the ship travelled a distance of 260 kilome- 
tres parallel to the coastline. The resulting 
aerosol travelled at least 750 kilometres, and 
covered an area of over 75,000 square kilo- 
metres. 

40, This observation provides an indication 
of the size of area which might be covered 
by a windborne aerosol, but it does not tell 
whether the bacteriological (biological) 
agents which might be spread in an aerosol 
would still retain the ability to produce 
disease. All bacteriological (biological) 
agents lose their virulence or die progres- 
sively while travelling in an aerosol and the 
distance of effective travel of the cloud would 
depend on the rate of decay of the particu- 
lar agent in the particular atmospheric con- 
ditions prevailing. 

41. Some idea of the relative size of areas 
which can be covered by bacteriological (bio- 
logical) and chemical aerosols can be gained 
from this same experiment. Had the par- 
ticles that were carried been a bacterial or 
viral agent, they would not have caused 
casualties over as large an area as the one 
covered, because of decay of the agent while 
in the aerosol state. However, depending on 
the organism and its degree of hardiness, 
areas of 5,000 to 20,000 km * could have been 
effectively attacked, infecting a high propor- 
tion of unprotected people in the area. If 
the same mears are applied to a hypotheti- 
cal chemical attack using the most toxic 
chemical nerve agent, then about 0.8 kg of 
agent would have been released per km. The 
downwind hazard from this, in which some 
casualties might be expected, would not have 
extended more than one kilometre, and prob- 
ably less, unless meteorological conditions 
were extremely favourable (see chapter IIT). 
The area covered by such a chemical attack 
might thus have been 50 to 150 km,” as com- 
pared with the 5,000 to 20,000 km ° for the 
bacteriological (biological) attack. 

42. For purposes of sabotage or covert 
(secret, as in sabotage actions behind enemy 
lines) operations, small aerosol generators 
for bacteriological (biological) agents could 
be built, for example, into fountain pens or 
cigarette lighters. It is also possible to con- 
ceive of the distribution of bacteriological 
(biological) agents by hand to poison either 
water supplies or ventilation systems, espe- 
cially in a situation of breakdown of sani- 
tary facilities due, say, to military mobili- 
zation, or to a nuclear attack. In addition to 
producing casualties, such an attack could 
produce severe panic. If half a kilo of a cul- 
ture of Salmonella (a group of bacteria, 
many species of which produce severe in- 
testinal infections, including gastro-enteri- 
tis, food (“ptomaine’’) poisoning, paraty- 
phoid fever and typhoid fever) had been 
added to a reservoir containing 5 million 
litres of water, and complete mixing had 
occurred, severe illness or disability would be 
suffered by anyone drinking 1 decilitre 
(about 3 ounces) of untreated water. 
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43. The same degree of poisoning as would 
be produced by half a kilo of Salmonella cul- 
ture could be achieved with 5 kilos of botu- 
linum toxin, (see chapter II), 7 kilos of 
staphylococcal enterotoxin, or 50 kilos of V- 
nerve agent, or in the case of common indus- 
trial chemicals, with five tons of sodium 
fluoroacetate (used as a rodenticide) or ten 
tons of potassium cyanide. 


C. Chemical and bacteriological (biological) 
agents 
1. Chemical Agents 


44. Chemical agents are usually described 
in terms of their physiological effects and are 
characterized as follows: 


Agents affecting man and animals 


Nerve agents are colourless, odourless, 
tasteless chemicals, of the same family as 
organophosphorus insecticides. They poison 
the nervous system and disrupt vital body 
functions. They constitute the most modern 
war chemicals known; they kill quickly and 
are more potent than are any other chemical 
agents (except toxins). 

Blister agents (vesicants) are oily liquids, 
which, in the main, burn and blister the skin 
within hours after exposure. But they also 
have general toxic effects. Mustard gas is a 
good example. Blister agents caused more 
casualties than any other chemical agent 
used in World War I. 

Choking agents are highly volatile liquids 
which, when breathed as gases, irritate and 
severely injure the lungs, causing death from 
choking. They were introduced in World War 
I and are of much lower potency than the 
nerve agents. 

Blood agents are also intended to enter 
the body through the respiratory tract. They 
produce death by interfering with the utiliza- 
tion of oxygen by the tissues. They, too, are 
much less toxic than nerve agents. 

Towins are biologically produced chemical 
substances which are very highly toxic and 
may act by ingestion or inhalation. 

Tear and harassing gases are sensory ir- 
ritants which cause a temporary flow of 
tears, irritation of the skin and respiratory 
tract, and occasionally nausea and vomiting. 
They have been widely used as riot control 
agents, and also in war. 

Psycho-chemicals are drug-like chemicals 
intended to cause temporary mental] dis- 
turbances, 

Agents affecting plants 

Herbicides (defoliants) are agricultural 
chemicals which poison or dessicate the 
leaves of plants, causing them to lose their 
leaves or die. The effectiveness of different 
chemical warfare agents against man, ani- 
mals and plants is shown in table 1. The 
various specific chemical agents are listed 
and described in chapter 2. 


Methods of delivery 


45. Chemica] munitions are designed to 
fulfill three objectives: (1) to provide a con- 
tainer for the agent so that the agent/muni- 
tion combination can be delivered to its 
target; (2) to attain an effective distribu- 
tion of agent over the target area; and (3) 
to release the agent in active form. In the 
case of incapacitating and riot control 
agents, it is necessary that the munition 
itself should not cause injury or death, and 
that it should not start fires. This is par- 
ticularly important for devices used in the 
control of riots. 

46. The munitions to be used would de- 
pend on the method of delivery, the shape 
and size of the target area, and other var- 
iables. Ground-to-ground munitions include 
grenades, shells, rockets, and missile war- 
heads; air-to-ground munitions include large 
bombs, dispensers, spray tanks, and rockets; 
emplaced munitions include generators and 
mines. 

47. Ground-to-ground munitions. Small 
ground-to-ground munitions (grenades, 
shells and small rockets) function much 
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like their conventional counterparts. Upon 
impact in the target area, they would either 
explode or burn, and so expel the agent to 
form a cloud which would diffuse and drift 
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downwind, resulting in an elongated allipti- 
cal area within which casualties would oc- 
cur. This represents a point source of dis- 
semination (chapter II). 


TABLE 1.—CATEGORIES OF CHEMICAL WARFARE AGENTS AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS 


Physical state 
at Boe C. Persistency 


Main state of 
aggregation 
in target 


Effective route 


of entry Effective against— 


Nerve agents 


Blister agents 
Choking agents. 
Blood agents... 
Toxins 


Liquid, solid 
-. Liquid.-.._...... Lo 
=r ae vapors. 

Solid 


Tear and harassing gases___ 
Incapacitants 
Herbicides (defoliants) 


Lungs, eyes, skin.. Man, animals. 


Vapor, aerosol 
Aerosol, liquid. 
do 


1Some herbicides, particularly those containing organic arsenic are also toxic for man and animals. 


48. Small rockets would frequently be 
fired in “ripples”, and artillery shells in sal- 
vos, resulting in a group of impacts over the 
target area. This would constitute an area 
source of dissemination (chapter IT). 

49. Large ground-to-ground (as well as 
aerial munitions and missile warheads) 
might carry a number of small submunitions 
as well as agent in bulk. The parent muni- 
tion, upon functioning, would disperse the 
submunitions over the target area. These 
would then disseminate the agent over a 
wide area rather than a single point of im- 
pact, as in the case of bulk munitions. 

50. Another military concept is to use 
large warheads filled with several hundred 
kilos of an agent of low vapour pressure. 
Such a warhead, burst at a suitable altitude 
would produce a shower of droplets, effec- 
tively contaminating everything on which it 
fell. A number of such weapons could be 
used to assure that the target was covered. 

51. Air-to-ground munitions. Bombs 
dropped from aircraft are larger than most 
shells, and consequently would result in a 
higher concentration of the chemical near 
the point of ground impact. Bombs bursting 
close to the ground could be used to achieve 
a wider dissemination of the agent, espe- 
cially with chemical agents. 

52. A dispenser is a container for submuni- 
tions, which, after opening, could remain 
attached to the aircraft. The submunitions 
could be released simultaneously or in suc- 
cession. 

53. Small rockets or missiles could also be 
used to deliver chemical agents from air- 
craft. The pattern of dispersal would be 
much the same as that produced by ground- 
to-ground rockets or missiles. 

54. Ground-emplaced munitions. Ground- 
emplaced munitions comprise generators and 
mines. The generator is a tank containing a 
chemical agent, a source of pressure, and a 
nozzle through which the agent is forced. 
Generators would be placed upwind of the 
target, and then activated by a suitable 
device. 

55. Chemical mines would be placed in 
areas of anticipated enemy activity, and 
would be activated by pressure or trip wires. 


2. Bacteriological (Biological) Agents 


56. Like chemical agents, bacteriological 
(biological) agents may also be classified in 
terms of their intended use, whether de- 
signed to incapacitate or to kill human be- 
ings, to incapacitate or kill food and draft 
animals, or to destroy food plants and in- 
dustrial crops. 

57. Bacteria, viruses, fungi, and a group 
of microbes known as rickeetsiae are by far 
the most potent agents which could be in- 
corporated into weapon systems. There is no 
assurance, however, that other living or- 
ganisms may not in the future become more 
important as potential agents for warfare. 
The selection of agents for use in warfare 

58. The number of bacteriological (biolog- 


ical) agents which could potentially be used 
in warfare is far fewer than those which 
cause naturally-occurring disease. To be ef- 
fective for this purpose they should: 

(a) be able to be produced in quantity; 

(b) be capable of ready dissemination in 
the face of adverse environmental factors; 

(c) be effective regardless of medical 
counter-measures; 

(d) be able to cause a large number of 
casualties (this would imply that any agent 
chosen would be highly infectious, but 
whether the agent chosen would also be 
easily transmissible from man-to-man, 
would depend upon an intent to initiate an 
epidemic spread). 


Agents affecting man 


59. All the diseases under consideration 
occur naturally, and the causative organisms 
with few exceptions, are known to scientists 
throughout the world. Incapacitating agents 
are those which, in natural outbreaks, cause 
illness but rarely death. If the natural dis- 
ease has an applicable mortality, the agent 
is regarded as a lethal one. However, these 
agents when used as aerosol weapons might 
cause more severe disease than occurs 
naturally. 

60. Different populations have varying de- 
grees of resistance to the diseases produced 
by bacteriological (biological) agents. An 
infectious disease which might be only mild- 
ly incapacitating in one population might 
prove disastrous to another. For example, 
when measles was first introduced into the 
Hawaiian Islands, it caused far more deaths 
than in the relatively resistant populations 
of Europe. A bacteriological (biological) 
weapon which might be intended only to in- 
capacitate could be highly lethal against a 
population where resistance had been low- 
ered as a result of malnutrition. Conversely, 
a weapon which was intended to spread a 
lethal disease might only cause occasional 
mild illness in people who had been given 
a protective vaccine or who had become im- 
mune as a result of natural infection. The 
history of epidemiology is rich with sur- 
prises. 

61. Viruses are the smallest forms of life. 
Most of them can be seen only with the elec- 
tron microscope, and must be grown on liv- 
ing tissue (tissue cultures, fertile eggs, etc.). 
Genetic manipulation of the whole virus or 
chemical manipulation of its nucleic acid, 
might be used to acquire strains of higher 
virulence or greater stability to environ- 
mental stresses. 

62. Rickettsiae are intermediate between 
the viruses and bacteria. Like the viruses, 
they grow only in living tissue. Judging by 
the scientific literature, research into the 
genetics of rickettsiae has been less intense 
than into that of viruses and bacteria. 

63. Bacteria are larger than viruses, rang- 
ing in size from 0.3 micron to several microns. 
They can be easily grown on a large scale em- 
ploying equipment and processes similar to 
those used in the fermentation industry, but 
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special skills and experience would be needed 
to grow them in quantity in the particular 
state in which they readily cause disease. Al- 
though many pathogenic (disease-produc- 
ing) bacteria are susceptible to antibiotic 
drugs, antibiotic-resistant strains occur 
naturally, and can be selected or obtained 
through the use of suitable methods of ge- 
netic manipulation. Similarly, it is possible to 
select strains with increased resistance to in- 
activation by sunlight and drying. 

64. Fungi also produce a number of dis- 
eases in many, but very few species appear 
to have any potential in bacteriological (bio- 
logical) warfare. 

65. Protozoa are one-celled microscopic 
organisms which cause several important 
human diseases, including malaria. Because 
of their complex life cycles, they too appear 
to have little significance in the present con- 
text. 

66. Parasitic worms such as hook-worm, 
and the filarial worms have very complicated 
life cycles. They cause illness and disability 
only after long exposure and repeated in- 
fection, and would be extremely difficult to 
produce in quantity, to store, to transport, 
or disseminate in a weapon. Insects are also 
difficult to conceive of as weapons. Some, such 
as the mosquito and the tick are transmitters 
of disease, and as “vectors,” have to be looked 
upon as having potential military signifi- 
cance. Higher forms of life, such as rodents 
and reptiles can be dismissed in the context 
of the present discussion. 


Agents affecting animals 


67. Bacteriological (biological) anti-animal 
agents, such as foot-and-mouth disease and 
anthrax would be used primarily to destroy 
domestic animals, thereby indirectly affect- 
ing man by reducing his food supply. 

68. Outbreaks of contagious disease in 
animal populations, known as epizootics, may 
spread much more readily than do epidemics 
among human beings. Viral infections are 
probably more serious for animals than those 
caused by other classes of micro-organisms. 

69. Most of the bacterial diseases of ani- 
mals which could probably be used in war- 
fare are also transmissible to man. Human 
beings would be expected to get the disease 
if they were affected by the attacking aerosol 
cloud, and occasional individuals might con- 
tract the disease from infected animals. 


Agents affecting plants 


70. The natural occurrence of devastating 
plant diseases such as the blight of potatoes 
in Ireland in 1845, the coffee rust of the 1870s 
in Ceylon, the chestnut blight of 1904 in the 
United States of America, and the widespread 
outbreaks today of cereal (especially wheat) 
rusts has suggested that plant pathogens 
might be used for military purposes. There 
are four major requirements for the deliber- 
ate development of a plant disease into 
epidemic (epiphytotic) proportions: large 
amounts of the host plant must be present 
in the region; the agent should be capable of 
attacking the particular varieties of host 
plant that are grown; adequate quantities of 
the agent must be present; and the environ- 
mental conditions within the region should 
be favourable for the spread of the disease. 
An epiphytotic cannot develop if any one of 
the above requirements is not satisfied. 


Methods of delivery 


71, Bacteriological (biological) agents can, 
in principle, be loaded into the same type of 
munitions as can chemical agents. Other 
than for covert or “special-purpose missions”, 
bacteriological (biological) weapons, if de- 
veloped for military purposes, would in all 
probability be delivered by aircraft or by 
large ballistic missiles. Aircraft (including 
cruise missiles and drones) could drop a large 
number of bomblets from high altitude, or 
spray from a low altitude. Because a small 
amount of agent will cover relatively large 
areas, bombs would probably be small (1 
kilo or less) and dispersed over as wide an 
area as possible. They could be released from 
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clusters or from dispensers in the manner of 
chemical weapons, but probably from a 
higher altitude. 

72. An aircraft could establish a line of 
agent which, as it travelled downwind, would 
reach the ground as a vast elongated in- 
fective cloud (see chapter II). The effective- 
ness of such a procedure would be highly 
dependent on weather conditions, but the 
larger the area, the larger the weather front 
involved, the greater the chances that the 
predicted results would be achieved. A small 
relative error might, however, involve a coun- 
try not in the conflict. 

73. It is conceivable that bacteriological 
(biological) weapons, probably bomblets, 
could be packaged in a ballistic missile. The 
bomblets could be released at a predeter- 
mined altitude to burst at ground level. The 
effect would be the same as bomblet delivery 
by aircraft except that it would be more 
costly. 

74. Unless transmitted by insects, bacte- 
riological (biological) agents have little 
power to penetrate the intact skin. Infec- 
tions through the respiratory tract by means 
of aerosols is by far the most likely route 
which could be used in warfare. 

75. Many naturally-occuring diseases (e.g. 
influenza, tuberculosis) are spread by the 
aerosol route, and some of them, notably 
influenza, can generate into large epidemics. 
When an infected person sneezes, coughs, or 
even speaks, an aerosol is formed which con- 
tains particles ranging widely in size. The 
larger particles are usually of little impor- 
tance because they fall to the ground. But 
small particles (3 microns or less in diam- 
eter) dry out rapidly in the air, and are the 
most infectious. They may remain suspended 
in the atmosphere for a long time. Animal 
experiments have shown that a great many 
infectious agents (including many which are 
transmitted otherwise in nature) can be 
transmitted to animals by aerosols of small 
particle size. Laboratory accidents and ex- 
periments on volunteers have confirmed the 
effectiveness of the aerosol route of infection 
for man. 

76. If bacteriological (biological) warfare 
ever occurred, the aerosol technique would 
thus be the one most likely to be used, simply 
because the respiratory tract is normally 
susceptible to infection by many micro- 
organisms; because of the wide target area 
which could be covered in a single attack; 
and because ordinary hygenic measures are 
ineffective in preventing the airborne route 
of attack. Since the particle size of an 
aerosol is crucial to its ability to penetrate 
into the lung (see chapter III for detailed 
discussion), the method for aerosolizing a 
bacteriological (biological) agent would have 
to be controllable so as to assure the dis- 
semination of a large proportion of particles 
less than 5 microns in diameter. 

77. Aerosols of bacteriological (biological) 
agents could be formed by three general 
methods. Agents could be disseminated by 
explosive means in much the same way as 
chemical agents. However, the size of the 
resulting particle is hard to control by 
this method, and much of the agent may be 
destroyed by the heat and shock of the ex- 
ploding munition. Particles could also be 
formed by using pressure to force a suspen- 
sion of the organisms through a nozzle. 
Particle size is determined by the amount of 
pressure, the size of the discharge orifices, 
the physical characteristics of the agent, and 
atmospheric conditions. Size control of solid 
particles (dry form of agent) can be achieved 
by “pre-sizing” before dissemination. Aerosol 
particles could also be produced as a spray 
by releasing the agent in liquid suspension 
into a high velocity air stream. This prin- 
ciple can be applied to spray devices for 
use on high performance aircraft. 

D. Defence of man against chemical and 


bacteriological (biological) agents 


78. A comprehensive defensive system 
against attacks by chemical or bacteriolog- 
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ical (biological) agents would have to pro- 
vide for detection and warning, rapid identi- 
fication of agents, protection of the respira- 
tory tract and skin, decontamination, and 
medical prophylaxis and treatment. Some 
aspects of such a system could be dealt with 
by fairly simple equipment. Others would 
necessitate highly sophisticated apparatus. 
But the whole complex would necessitate a 
very effective organization manned by well- 
trained personnel. While military units and 
small groups of people could be equipped and 
trained to protect themselves to a significant 
extent, it would be impracticable for most 
(if not all) countries to provide comprehen- 
sive protection for their entire civil popula- 
tion, 
1. Medical Protection 
Chemical attacks 


79. No general prophylactic treatment ex- 
ists which could protect against chemical 
attacks. Antidotes (atropine and oximes) 
to nerve agents are of value if administered 
within half an hour before or within a very 
short time after exposure, Atropine is itself 
toxic, however, and might incapacitate unex- 
posed individuals given large doses. Skin 
can be protected from the vapours of blister 
agents by various ointments, but they are 
not effective against liquid contamination, 


Bacteriological (biological) attacks 


80. Vaccination is one of the most use- 
ful means of protecting people from natural 
infective disease, and the only useful means 
available for prophylaxis against bacterio- 
logical (biological) attacks. The protective 
value of vaccines against small-pox, yellow 
fever, diphtheria, and other diseases is fully 
established, although the protection they af- 
ford can be overcome if an immunized in- 
dividual is exposed to a large dose of the 
infectious agent concerned. It is probable, 
however, that even those existing vaccines 
which are effective in preventing natural in- 
fectious diseases might afford only limited 
protection against respiratory infection by 
an agent disseminated into the air in large 
amounts by a bacteriological (biological) 
weapon. Moreover, whole populations could 
not be vaccinated against all possible dis- 
eases. The development, production, and ad- 
ministration of so many vaccines would be 
enormously expensive, and some vaccines 
might produce undesirable or dangerous re- 
actions in the recipients. 

81. This picture is not significantly altered 
by certain new developments in the field of 
vaccination: e.g. the use of living bacterial 
vaccines against tularemia, brucellosis and 
plague; or aerosol vaccination, which is par- 
ticularly relevant to vaccination of large 
numbers of people. There have been recent 
advances in the control of virus diseases, but 
at present none of these is practicable for 
the protection of large populations against 
bacteriological (biological) warfare. 

82. Prophylaxis against some diseases can 
also be provided by the administration of 
specific anti-sera from the blood of people 
or animals previously inoculated with mi- 
cro-organisms, or products derived from 
them, to increase the anti-body levels (im- 
munity) in their blood. Tetanus anti-toxin 
is used in this manner, and until more effec- 
tive methods replaced them, such anti-sera 
were used for many diseases. It would, how- 
ever, be impossible to prepare specific anti- 
sera against all possible bacteriological 
(biological) agents and to make them avail- 
able for large populations. 

83. Other possibilities, for example the use 
of therapeutic materials before symptoms 
appear, are equally remote from practical 
realization. They include immune serum, 
gammaglobulin, or drugs such as antibiotics 
or sulfonamide drugs. The use of gamma- 
globulin to prevent, or mitigate the severity 
of, disease may be useful for individuals 
known to have been exposed. But since gam- 
maglobulin is made by separation from hu- 
man blood, stocks could never be available 
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except for isolated cases, In theory, chemo- 
prophylaxis (the use of drugs and antibiotics 
to prevent infection) might also be useful in 
the short term for small groups operating at 
especially high risk, But it would only be 
prudent to assume that the bacteriological 
(biological) agents which an enemy might 
use would be those which were resistant to 
such drugs. 


2. Detection and Warning 


84. The requirement is to detect a cloud 
of a chemical or a bacteriological (biological) 
agent in the air sufficiently quickly for masks 
and protective clothing to be donned before 
the attack can be effective. Usually the ob- 
jective would be to try and detect the cloud 
upward of the target so that all those down- 
wind could be warned. There are also require- 
ments for the detection of ground contami- 
nation with chemical agents and for detec- 
tion equipment to enable those under attack 
to decide when it would be safe to remove 
their protective equipment. 


Chemical attacks 


85. In World War I it was possible to rely 
upon odour and colour as the primary means 
of alerting personnel that a chemical attack 
had been launched. The newer, more toxic 
chemical agents cannot be detected in this 
way. On the other hand, presumptive evi- 
dence that such weapons had been used 
would nonetheless still be of value as warn- 
ing. Once an enemy had used chemical weap- 
ons, each subsequent attack would neces- 
sarily have to be presumed to be a possible 
chemical attack, and protective measures 
would have to be instituted immediately. 
Individuals would have to mask not only in 
the air attack in which spray was used, or 
when there was smoke or mist from an un- 
known source, or a suspicious smell, or when 
they suffered unexpected symptoms such as 
a runny nose, choking and tightness in the 
chest, or disturbed vision, but whenever any 
bombardment occurred. But because of the 
uncertainty, it would be clearly desirable to 
devise and provide a system of instruments 
which can detect the presence of toxic chem- 
icals at concentrations below those having 
physiological effects, and which would give 
timely and accurate warning of a chemical 
attack. It would also be advantageous to 
have test devices, collectors and analytical 
laboratory facilities in order to determine 
whether the environment was safe, as well as 
to identify accurately the specific chemical 
agent used in an attack. 

86. The first and essential component of 
a defensive system would be an instrument 
which could detect low conventrations of 
a chemical agent. However low the concentra- 
tion, a person could inhale a toxic amount 
in a short time because he breathes 10-20 
litres of air per minute. Since the human 
body can eliminate or detoxify very small 
amounts of many toxic materials, there is 
no need to consider very long periods of 
exposure—the concern is with the exposures 
of only a few hours. This is often referred 
to technically as the Ct (concentration time) 
factor. Essential requirements of a method 
of detection suitable for use by military or 
civil defence personnel are that it be simple, 
specific, sensitive and reliable. Typical de- 
tector kits contain sampling tubes and/or 
reagent buttons, papers, etc. After being ex- 
posed to particular chemical agents, these 
detectors change colour or exhibit some other 
change easily observable without special 
instruments. Chemical detection kits could 
also be used to decide when it is safe to re- 
move protective masks or other items of pro- 
tective clothing. Obviously, laboratories, 
whether mobile or fixed, can perform more 
elaborate chemical analyses than can de- 
tection kits. 

87, Warning devices which have been de- 
vised incorporate sensitive detectors that 
actuate an automatic alarm which alerts in- 
dividuals to take protective action before a 
harmful dose of agent is received, They are 
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of two trends: point sampling devices, which 
sample the air at one location by means of 
an air pump, and area scanning devices, 
whicn probe a specific area for chemical 
agents. The disadvantage of point source 
alarms is that they must be placed upwind 
of the area that has to be protected, and a 
rather large number may be needed. If the 
wind shifts, they have to be repositioned. 
Successful area scanning alarms have not 
yet been developed. 

88. It must be recognized that in spite of 
instrumental warning systems, personnel 
near the point of disseminatioa of a chemi- 
cal agent might still not have sufficient time 
to take protective action. 


Bacteriological (biological) attacks 


89, Unlike chemical weapons, bacteriologi- 
cal (biological) weapons cannot readily be 
distanguished from the biological “back- 
ground” of the environment by specific 
chemical or physical reactions, and much 
lower aerosol concentrations of bacteriologi- 
cal (biological) agents are dangerous than 
of chemical agents. The problem of early de- 
tection and warning is thus even more dif- 
ficult than for chemical weapons. A partial 
solution to the problem has been achieved 
with certain non-specific but very sensitive 
physical devices such as particle-counters 
and protein detectors (protein is a typical 
constituent of micro-organisms). Presump- 
tive evidence of a bacteriological (biological) 
attack might be obtained if there is an un- 
usual deviation from the normal pattern of 
material in the air recorded by the instru- 
ments. The elevation of such a deviation, 
however, would necessitate intensive and 
prolonged study of the normal pattern in 
a given location. This subject is discussed 
further in annex A. 


3. Physical Protection 


90. The primary objective is to establish 
a physical barrier between the body and the 
chemical and bacteriological (biological) 
agents, and especially to protect the skin and 
and the respiratory tract. Without this no 
warning system, however effective, has the 
slightest value. Protection could be achieved 
by using various types of individual protec- 
tive equipment or by means of communal 
shelters. 

Individual protection 


91. Protective masks are the first line of 
defense against all chemical and bacterio- 
logical (biological) agents. Although protec- 
tive masks differ in appearance and design, 
they have certain features in common: a 
fitted facepiece, made of an impermeable 
material soft enough to achieve an effective 
seal against the face, and some means of 
holding it in place, such as a head strap, and 
a filter and absorption system, in canister or 
other form, which will remove particulate 
(aerosol) agents by mechanical filtration. 
The canister also contains activated char- 
coal, sometimes impregnated to react with 
agents in the vapour state, but which in any 
case will absorb toxic vapours. Some masks 
are made so as to permit the drinking of 
water while the individual is masked, or at- 
tempts at resuscitation measures on casual- 
ties without unmasking them. Civil defense 
masks are often less elaborate versions of 
the military mask. Gas proof protectors can 
be provided for infants, 

92. A protective mask, properly fitted and 
in good working condition, will provide com- 
plete respiratory protection against all known 
chemical and bacteriological (biological) 
agents. However, a certain percentage of 
masked personnel can be expected to become 
casualties because of lack of training, failure 
to keep the mask in good condition, growth 
of beard, or because facial injuries prevent 
a good fit, etc. The amount of leakage that 
can be tolerated with bacteriological (bio- 
logical) agents is much less because of their 
greater potency. 

93. Since mustard gases and the nerve 
agents of low or intermediate volatility can 
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penetrate the unbroken skin, even through 
normal clothing, the whole body surface must 
be protected by some form of special cloth- 
ing, of which there are two kinds, one which 
is impermeable to liquid agents, and the 
other which, though permeable to air and 
moisture, has been treated so as to prevent 
chemical agents from getting through. Rub- 
ber coated fabrics, made into protective suits, 
constitute the first, while normal clothing, 
treated with chlorimides or absorbents, is an 
example of the second. In addition, some 
form of impermeable cover, ground sheet or 
cape, can be used to protect against gross 
liquid contamination. Feet and hands are 
usually protected by special gloves, and 
either by boot covers or treated boots. 

94. Together with a mask, protective cloth- 
ing, properly worn and in good condition, 
will afford excellent protection against known 
chemical and bacteriological (biological) 
agents. The greatest degree of protection is 
provided by the impermeable type but when 
worn continuously it becomes very burden- 
some because of heat stress, particularly in 
warm environments. Permeable clothing al- 
lows somewhat greater activity, but even 
so, physical activity is impaired. 


Collective or communal protection 


95. Collective protection takes the form of 
fixed or mobile shelters capable of accommo- 
dating groups of people, and has been de- 
vised not only for civilians but also for spe- 
cial groups of military personnel (e.g. com- 
mand posts, field hospitals). Collective pro- 
tection is the most effective physical means 
of protection against all forms of attack. 
Sealing or insulating the shelter will pro- 
vide protection only for a limited time, be- 
cause of lack of ventilation. Sealing plus a 
supply of oxygen and a means of eliminating 
carbon dioxide is better, but once again the 
time of occupancy is limited. The shelter 
could be none the less safe even though sur- 
rounded by fire or high concentrations of 
carbon monoxide. The best kind of shelter 
provides ventilation with filtered air to main- 
tain a positive pressure relative to that out- 
side. This positive internal pressure prevents 
the penetration of airborne agents, and per- 
mits entry or exit of personnel and equip- 
ment without contamination of the interior 
of the shelter. Extended periods of occupancy 
are possible. 

96. These principles of collective protection 
are applicable to all enclosures arranged for 
human or animal occupancy, They have been 
used to provide protection by: hastily con- 
structed or improvised field shelters, mobile 
vans and armoured vehicles, and permanent 
or fixed shelters designated for housing civil- 
ian or military personnel, 

97. Once a bacteriological (biological) at- 
tack had been suspected or detected, it would 
be necessary to identify the specific agents 
involved so that proper protective measures 
could be taken and chemo-prophylaxis and 
treatment planned. Identification would also 
help to predict the incubation period and 
hence the time available for remedial meas- 
ures to be taken. At present the only means 
of identifying specific micro-organisms is by 
normal laboratory procedures. Many routine 
laboratory methods of identification require 
as long as two to five days, but some recent 
developments have reduced this time ap- 
preciably. It is possible to collect the par- 
ticles from large volumes of air and concen- 
trate them in a small amount of fluid. Bac- 
teria can then be trapped on special filters 
and transferred to nutrient media, where 
sufficient growth may take place to permit 
identification of some kinds of bacteria with- 
in fifteen hours. Another method, the 
fluorescent antibody technique, can be 
highly specific, and is applicable to bacteria 
and some viruses, In some cases, it allows of 
specific identification within a few hours. 
But despite all these recent developments, 
laboratory identification of biological agents 
is still a complicated and unsatisfactory 
process, 
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4. Decontamination 
Chemica] agents 


98. Prolonged exposure to weather and 
sunlight reduces or eliminates the danger of 
most chemical agents, which are slowly de- 
composed by humidity and rain. But one 
could not rely on natural degradation to 
eliminate the risk and, in general, it would 
be essential to resort to decontamination. 
This would reduce the hazard but it is a 
time-consuming process and would greatly 
hamper military operations. 

99. A wide range of chemicals could be 
used as decontaminants, the choice depend- 
ing on the particular agent which has to be 
neutralized, the type of surface that needs 
to be treated, the extent of contamination, 
and the amount of time available. Decon- 
taminants range from soap and detergent in 
water, to caustic soda, hypochlorite and var- 
ious organic solvents, and their successful 
use calls for large numbers of people, a co- 
pious supply of water, and appropriate equip- 
ment. 

100. Decontaminating solutions, powders, 
applicators and techniques have been devel- 
oped for decontaminating skin, clothing, per- 
sonal equipment and water. These would 
need to be used immediately after an attack. 

101. Unless food had been stored in metal 
cans or other containers which were im- 
permeable to chemical agents, it would have 
to be destroyed. Decontamination of complex 
equipment and vehicles is a difficult and 
time-consuming procedure. Special pres- 
surized sprayers to disseminate powdered and 
liquid decontaminants have been developed 
for this purpose, as have paints or coatings to 
provide a smooth impermeable surface to 
preclude the penetration of chemical agents. 

102. Decontamination might even need to 
be extended to roads and selected areas. This 
would involve the removal of contaminated 
soil by bulldozing, or covering it with earth, 
using explosives to spread a powdered decon- 
taminant over a wide area. 

Bacteriological (biological) agents 

103. Decontamination procedures for bio- 
logical agents are similar to those used for 
toxic chemical agents. Aeration and exposure 
to strong sunlight will destroy most micro- 
organisms, as will also exposure to high tem- 
peratures. Thoroughly cooking exposed food, 
and boiling water for at least fifteen minutes 
will kill almost all relevant micro-organisms. 
Calcium hypochlorite and chlorine can also 
be used to purify water. Certain chemical 
compounds, such as formaldehyde, ethylene 
oxide, calcium and sodium hypochlorites, 
sodium hydroxide and betapropiolactone, can 
be used to decontaminate materials and work 
areas. A hot, soapy shower is the best way to 
decontaminate human beings. 


E. Protection of domestic animals and plants 
against chemical and bacteriological (bio- 
logical) attacks 

1. Chemical Attacks 

104. The widespread protection of domestic 
animals and plants from chemical attack 
would be impracticable. Once a crop had 
been attacked with herbicides there is no 
effective remedial action. The damage could 
be made good only by a second planting of 
either the same or another crop, depending 
on the season. 


2. Bacteriological (Biological) Attacks 
Animals 

105. Animals or flocks could be protected 
by collective shelters, although the cost 
would be great and, in the absence of auto- 
matic warning devices, it would be impos- 
sible to assure that the creatures would be 
sheltered at the time of attack. 

106. The ideal means of protection for 
animals would be vaccination. Vaccines have 
been developed, and many are routinely pro- 
duced, for foot-and-mouth disease, rinder- 
pest, anthrax, Rift Valley fever, hog cholera, 
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Newcastle disease and others. Vaccination of 
animal herds by aerosols is a promising area 
of investigation. 

Plants 

107. The only hopeful approach would be 
to breed disease resistant plants. This is a 
regular part of most national agricultural 
programmes, and has as its object the in- 
crease of crop yields. But unless the exact 
identity of the bacteriological (biological) 
agent which might be used were known well 
in advance (possibly years), it would not 
be feasible to apply this principle to pro- 
vide protection to crops against this kind of 
attack. 

108. Efforts devoted to spraying fungicides 
and similar preparations to reduce loss after 
attack do not appear to be economically ef- 
fective. In most cases the best procedure is 
to utilize available manpower and machines 
in planting second crops. 

Anner A. Early warning systems for air-borne 
bacteriological (biological) agents 


An ideal automatic system for early warn- 
ing against an attack with bacteriological 
(biological) agents would comprise the fol- 
lowing components: 

(1) a device to collect large volumes of air 
and concentrate the particulate matter ob- 
tained, in a small volume of fluid or on a 
small surface; 

(2) a device to quantify and identify the 
collected material; 

(3) a mechanism to assess the results and 
to initiate an alarm if necessary. 

To collect and identify bacteriological (bio- 
logical) agents and to initiate an alarm so 
that protective measures can be taken in 
sufficient time to be useful is extremly dif- 
ficult. This is so because, firstly, identifica- 
tion of agents is generally time-consuming 
and, secondly, large and fluctuating quanti- 
ties of bacteria and other organic materials 
exist in the atmosphere at all times. Thus if 
pathogens from a cloud released by an ag- 
gressor were collected, the device would need, 
not only to determine whether the quantity 
collected was significantly above the normal 
amounts that might occur, but also what 
the agent was, or at least that, in the amount 
collected, it was highly dangerous to man, 

At present, warning devices are available 
which are sensitive but non-specific and 
these, unfortunately, would give an unac- 
ceptably high proportion of false alarms. 
Others are being developed which attempt to 
incorporate both rapid response with high 
specificity, but none to date is in the pro- 
duction stage. Research on this important 
problem is being continued and some of the 
approaches and techniques that are being 
used in this study are listed below. 


Classification of automated biodetection 
approaches 2 

General category and suggested approach 

Physical particle detection: Magnification; 
light scattering; volume displacement. 

Key biothemical components: Antigen de- 
tection by fluorescent labelling; dyes and 
staining; bioluminescence and fluorescence; 
optical activity; pyrolysis products detec- 
tion; ATP detection; proteins, nucleic acids, 
or others. 

Biological activity: Growth (increase in 
cell mass or numbers) ;CO, evolution; phos- 
phatase activity; substrate change (pH, Eh, 
O» interchange); pathogenic effects. 
CHAPTER II. THE PROBABLE EFFECTS OF CHEMICAL 

AND BACTERIOLOGICAL WEAPONS ON MILITARY 

AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL, BOTH PROTECTED 

AND UNPROTECTED 
A. The effects of chemical agents on individ- 

uals and populations 

109. The effects of chemical warfare agents 
on humans, animals and plants depend on 


2 Adapted from Greene, V. W. “Biodetect- 
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the toxic properties of the agent, and dose 
absorbed, the rate of absorption and the 
route by which the agent enters the orga- 
nism. Toxic agents may enter the body 
through the skin, the eyes, the lungs, or 
through the gastro-intestinal tract (as a re- 
sult of eating contaminated food or drinking 
contaminated liquids). 

110. For a given agent absorbed under the 
same conditions, the effect will be propor- 
tional to the dose absorbed. This is why it is 
possible to define for each agent certain 
characteristic doses, such as the dose which, 
under given conditions, will on average cause 
death in 50 per cent of the individuals ex- 
posed (the 50 per cent lethal dose, or “LD 
50”), or the dose which will cause 50 per 
cent non-fatal casualties, or the dose which 
will have no appreciable military effect. 
These are expressed in milligrams of agent, 
with reference to a healthy adult of average 
weight. They may also be given in terms 
of milligrams per kilogram of body weight. 

111. For purposes of evaluation it is con- 
venient to express the same idea somewhat 
differently in the case of gases, vapours and 
aerosols absorbed through the respiratory 
passages, Here the absorbed dose depends on 
the concentration of the agent in the air, on 
the respiration rate of the subject, and on 
the duration of the exposure. If, for the sake 
of illustration, it is assumed that the aver- 
age respiration rate for groups of individuals 
engaged in various activities remains rela- 
tively constant, it follows that the dose, and 
therefore the effect produced, will be directly 
proportional to the product of the concentra- 
tion of the agent in the air (C in milligrams/ 
cubic metre) and the exposure time (t in 
minutes). This is called the dosages (or Ct 
factor), certain characteristic values of which 
(for example the LD 50) are used in particu- 
lar situations for quantitative estimates of 
the effects produced. 

112. For toxic agents acting on or through 
the skin, the dose absorbed by contact will 
often be related to the “contamination rate”, 
expressed in grams/square metre, which in- 
dicates to what extent surfaces are contam- 
inated by the liquid. 

113. The consequences of an attack on a 
population are a combination of the effects 
on the individuals in it, with both the con- 
centration of agent and the susceptibility of 
individuals varying over the whole area ex- 
posed to risk. Different individuals would 
respond differently to an attack, and might 
have different degrees of protection. Possible 
long-term contamination of personnel from 
chemical warfare agents persisting on the 
ground and vegetation may add to the imme- 
diate, direct effects. 

114. Protective masks, protective clothing 
and shelters and, to a certain extent, decon- 
tamination when applicable, give substantial 
protection against all chemical warfare 
agents. But, as already emphasized, the mere 
possession of a means of protection by no 
means constitutes an absolute safeguard 
against contamination by poisons. Alarm and 
detection equipment is important, sometimes 
vital, because without it timely warning, 
which is essential to the proper use of pro- 
tective equipment, would be lacking. Since 
protective measures are most effective when 
performed by trained personnel working effec- 
tively in units, military personnel are more 
likely to be provided with adequate protec- 
tion than a civilian population. In any event, 
the civilian population in most countries is 
simply not provided with protection against 
chemical warfare. 

115. Several chemical warfare agents which 
were known during World War I, and others 
developed since, have been reported on in 
the scientific literature. However, the effects 
of the more lethal modern chemical weapons 
have not been studied under conditions of 
actual warfare. Furthermore, no complete 
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and systematic field studies of the use of 
defoliants, herbicides and riot control agents 
are available. The following descriptions of 
the probable effects of chemical weapons, 
based both upon evidence and on technical 
judgment, must therefore be regarded as 
somewhat conjectural. 
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1. Effects of Lethal Chemical Agents on 
Individuals 
116, Table 1 provides a classification of the 
most important lethal chemical agents, and 
notes some of their characteristics in terms 
of the effects they produce. More details are 
given in annex A. 


TABLE 1.—GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF LETHAL CHEMICAL AGENTS 


Mechanism 


Time for onset of effects 


Examples 


Nerve agent G 
impulses. 
Nerve agent V 


Interferes with transmission of nerve Very rapid by inhalation (a few seconds)... Tabun, Sarin, Soman. 


Very rapid by inhalation (a few seconds); VX. 


relatively rapid through skin (a few 


Blister agent Cell poison 

Choking agent. ____ Damages lungs 

Blood agent interferes with all respiration. 
Neuromuscular paralysis. 


minutes to a few hours). 
Blistering delayed hours to days; eye effects Sulfur mustard; nitrogen 
more rapid. 
Immediate to more than 3 hours____- 
- Rapid (a few seconds or minutes)__ 
Variable (hours or days) 


mustard. 
...-. Phosgene. 
.-- Hydrogen cyanide. 
Botulinum toxin. 


117. Lethal chemical agents kill in rela- 
tiveiy small doses, and as a rule the amount 
that causes death is only slightly greater 
than shat which causes incapacitation. 
Death nay occasionally be caused by high 
doses of presumed incapacitating agents 
and, conversely, minor effects could be 
caused by low doses of lethal agents. 
Blister agents are considered with the lethal 
agents, since a small but significant fraction 
of the personnel attacked with such agents 
may die or suffer serious injury. 


Nerve agents 


118. These lethal compounds are readily 
absorbed through the lungs, eyes, skin and 
intestinal tract without producing local irri- 
tation, and they interfere with the action of 
an enzyme (cholinesterase) essential to the 
functioning of the nervous system. The 
nerve-agent casualty who has been exposed 
to a lethal dose will die of asphyxiation 
within a few minutes if he is not treated 
swiftly by means of artificial respiration and 
drugs such as atropine or oximes. Otherwise 
recovery is generally rapid and complete. 
Occasionally, it may take several weeks, but 
will be complete unless anoxia or convulsions 
at the time of exposure were so prolonged as 
to cause irreversible brain damage. 

119. The route of entry of the agent into 
the body has some influence on the appear- 
ance of symptoms. These develop more slowly 
when the agent is absorbed through the skin 
than when it is inhaled. Low dosages cause 
a running nose, contraction of the pupil of 
the eye and difficulty In visual accommoda- 
tion. Constriction of the bronchi causes a 
feeling of pressure in the chest. At higher 
dosages, the skeletal muscles are affected— 
weakness, fibrillation, and eventually paral- 
ysis of the respiratory muscles occurring. 
Death is usually caused by respiratory fail- 
ure, but heart failure may occur. It is esti- 
mated that the most toxic nerve gases may 
cause death at a dosage of about ten mg 
min/m*. (A dosage of one mg min/m* con- 
sists of an exposure for one minute to gas 
at a concentration of one milligram per 
cubic metre.) Less toxic ones are lethal at 
dosages of up to 400 mg min/m*. 


Blister agents or vesicants 


120. Mustard is a typical blister agent 
which, like other members of this class, also 
has general toxic effects. Exposure to con- 
centrations of a few mg/m" in the air for 
several hours results at least in irritation and 
reddening of the skin, and especially irrita- 
tion of the eyes, but may even lead to tem- 
porary blindness. Exposure to higher con- 
centrations in the air causes blisters and 
swollen eyes. Severe effects of this kind also 
occur when liquid falls on the skin or into 
the eyes. Blistering with mustard is com- 
parable to second degree burns. More severe 
lesions, comparable to third degree burns, 
may last for a couple of months. Blindness 
may be caused, especially if iquid agent has 
entered the eyes, Inhalation of vapour or 


aerosol causes irritation and pain in the 
upper respiratory tract, and pneumonia may 
supervene. High doses of blister agents cause 
a general intoxication, similar to radiation 
sickness, whch may prove lethal. 

121. The first step in treating a person 
who has been exposed to a vesicant or blister 
agent, is to wash out of the eyes and decon- 
taminate the skin. Mild lesions of the eyes 
require little treatment. The blisters are 
treated in the same way as any kind of 
second-degree burn, 


Other lethal agents 


122. Phosgene and compounds with similar 
physiological effects were used in World War 
I. Death results from damage to the lungs. 
The only treatment is inhalation of oxygen 
and rest. Sedation is used sparingly. 

123, Hydrogen cyanide in lethal doses 
causes almost immediate death by inhibiting 
cell respirations. Lower doses have little or 
no effect, 

124. Most of the so-called blood agents 
contain cyanide, and all act rapidly. The 
casualty would either die before therapy 
could begin, or recover soon after breathing 
fresh air. 

125. Botulinum torin is one of the most 
powerful natural poisons known, and could 
be used as a chemical warfare agent. There 
are at least six distinct types, of which four 
are known to be toxic to man. Formed by 
the bacterium Clostridium botulinum, the 
toxin is on occasion accidentally trans- 
mitted by contaminated food. The bacteria 
do not grow or reproduce in the body, and 
poisoning is due entirely to the toxin in- 
gested. It is possible that it could be intro- 
duced into the body by inhalation. 

126, Botulism is a highly fatal poisoning 
characterized by general weakness, headache, 
dizziness, double vision, dilation of the pu- 
pils, paralysis of the muscles concerned in 
swallowing, and difficulty of speech. Respira- 
tory paralysis is the usual cause of death. 
After consumption of contaminated food, 
symptoms usually appear within twelve to 
seventy-two hours. All persons are suscepti- 
ble to botulinum poisoning. The few who re- 
cover from the disease develop an active 
immunity of uncertain duration and degree. 
Active immunization with botulinum toxoid 
has been shown to have some protective 
value, but antitoxin therapy is of limited 
value, particularly where large doses of the 
toxin have been consumed. Treatment is 
mainly supportive. 


2. Effects of Lethal Agents on Populations 


127. As already indicated, the possible ef- 
fects of an attack on populations with lethal 
chemical warfare agents would depend upon 
the agent used, upon the intensity of the 
attack, whether the population was mainly 
under cover or in the open, on the availability 
of protective facilities, on the physiological 
state of the individuals affected, and upon 
the meteorological conditions, which might 
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differ from what had been predicted, and 
alter during the course of an attack. 

128. The importance of meteorological 
conditions on the spread of agent from its 
point or area of release is illustrated by Fig- 
ures 1(a), 1(b) and 1(c), which show in an 
idealized diagrammatic form the type of dos- 
age contours to be expected from a point 
source, from multiple sources and from a 
linear aerial source respectively when ex- 
posed to the effects of wind. 

129. Figure 1(a) (not printed in RECORD) 
shows the shape of the zone travelled by the 
chemical cloud produced by a point source 
(for example, one isolated munition), at the 
far left of the innermost cigar-shaped figure 
under conditions of a strong wind (say 5-20 
km/h) in the direction indicated. 

130. The number on each line indicates 
the dosage (Ct—concentration times time) 
on the line. The dosage at any point inside 
the area delimited by the curve is greater 
than the number indicated. On the basis of 
these data, it is possible to estimate the cas- 
ualties when the characteristic dosages of 
the agent used are known. For example, if 
the LD 50 value of the agent were 30 milli- 
gram-minutes/cubic metre, there would be 
more than 50 per cent fatalities in the area 
inside the contour marked 30. 

131. This figure applies to a volatile agent 
such as Sarin, which is usually released in 
the form of a vapour or an aerosol cloud. In 
the case of a non-volatile liquid released in 
the form of droplets which fall onto the 
ground and contaminate it, a corresponding 
map could be drawn for the level of con- 
tamination of the soil (expressed in milli- 
grams/square metre). 

132. Figure 1(b) (not printed in Recorp) 
shows the same phenomenon in relation to 
an area source such as would result, for ex- 
ample, from attack by a missile warhead 
filled with small bombs or by an artillery 
salvo. 

133. In the case of a volatile agent released 
in the form of a vapour or aerosol, the result- 
ing cloud, carried downwind, covers a zone 
whose general shape is the same as in the 
case of a point source (Figure 1(a)), but its 
dimensions are obviously much larger and the 
dosage values are also larger. 

134. If a non-volatile agent were released 
in the form of droplets, the hazard would 
be very great in the impact area because all 
surfaces (skin, clothing, vehicles, equipment, 
vegetation, etc.) would be contaminated. 
The downwind hazard caused by the drift 
of the most minute particles would extend 
over a much smaller area than in the pre- 
vious case because only a relatively small 
number of minute particles would be carried 
by the wind. 

135. Figure 1(c) (not printed in RECORD) 
shows the zone covered by a linear aerial 
source as in the case of dissemination of a 
non-volatile agent from an aircraft. 

136. The emitted cloud is carried by the 
wind and does not touch the ground until 
it has travelled some distance away from the 
line of flight of the disseminating aircraft; 
this depends on the altitude of the aircraft 
and on the wind velocity. Since the cloud 
has already been subjected to the influence 
of turbulent diffusion before reaching the 
ground, the dosage values or contamination 
rates will be highest some distance away 
from the zone boundary nearer the source, 

137. Because of meteorological and other 
variables, it is impossible to make general 
statements about the quantitative effects of 
chemical weapons on populations. The fol- 
lowing hypothetical examples, therefore are 
intended merely to illustrate what might 
happen and the degree to which protective 
measures could reduce casualties. To provide 
representative illustrations, the examples 
chosen include the different hazards created 
by nerve agents used in a battle zone, on 
military targets in the rear and on civilians 
in a town, 
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Effects of nerve gas on protected troops in 
combat 

138. A heavy attack with air-burst muni- 
tions dispersing non-volatile liquid nerve 
agent would create concentrations on the 
ground that could range from one-tenth of 
a gram to ten grams of liquid per square 
metre, giving a mean value of about five 
grams. This would be extremely hazardous. 
At the same time, aerosol concentrations 
would be created over almost the entire im- 
pact area (dosages about twenty mg. min/ 
m*). This would produce casualties even if 
there were no liquid hazard. 

139. To counter this type of attack, pro- 
tective measures of a very high order of 
efficiency, including protective masks, light 
protective clothing, means for decontamina- 
tion, detection systems, antidotes and medi- 
cal care, would have to be available. Protec- 
tive clothing and rapid utilization of gas 
masks would give a certain measure of pro- 
tection. But in this case, subsequent decon- 
tamination and medical care would be nec- 
essary to avoid heavy lethal losses. 


Effects of nerve gas on a military target in 
the rear 


140. An attack from the air with a volatile 
nerve agent against a military installation in 
& rear area would cause an intense liquid and 
vapour hazard in the installation itself, and 
a vapour hazard downwind in the surround- 
ing area. As suggested in figure 1(b), the im- 
pact area would be very heavily contami- 
nated; gas dosages inside and close to the 
impact area would be very high. Further 
downwind the gas concentration would de- 
crease gradually, and finally become innocu- 
ous, A general picture of the way casualties 
would occur in a downwind area is indicated 
in figure 1(a). 

141. After an attack in which tons of Sarin 
were used against an area of one square kilo- 
metre, the impact area and the area immedi- 
ately downwind from it would be highly 
lethal to all unprotected personnel. Lethal 
casualties would occur at dosages above 
eighty mg. min/m* and severe casualties 
down to thirty mg. min/m*. Some very light 
casualties would result at dosages around five 
mg. min/m?. The distance between the im- 
pact area and the area of lowest effective 
dosage would depend on the local topography 
and on weather conditions, but would rarely 
exceed a few tens of kilometres. 

142. Personnel provided only with gas 
masks, but not wearing them at the moment 
of the attack, would suffer substantial losses 
in and close to the impact area, both be- 
cause of the effects of the liquid and be- 
cause of the high gas concentration inhaled 
before they could don their masks. Further 
downwind, masks would give essentially com- 
plete protection if warning were provided 
reasonably quickly. 


Effects of a nerve gas attack on a town 


143. The population density in a modern 
city may be 5,000 people per square kilo- 
metre. A heavy surprise attack with non- 
volatile nerve gas by bombs exploding on im- 
pact in a wholly unprepared town would, 
especially at rush hours, cause heavy losses. 
Half of the population might become casual- 
ties, half of them fatal, if about one ton of 
agent were disseminated per square kilo- 
metre. 

144. If such a city were prepared for at- 
tack, and if the preparations included a civil 
defence organization with adequately 
equipped shelters and protective masks for 
the population, the losses might be reduced 
to one half of those which would be antici- 
pated in conditions of total surprise. 

145. Although it would be very difficult 
to achieve, if there were a high level of 
preparedness, comprising adequate warning 
and effective civil defense procedures, it is 
conceivable that most of the population 
would be sheltered at the time of the at- 
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tack, and that very few would be in the 
streets. 

146. Given a town with a total population 
of 80,000, a surprise attack with nerve gas 
could thus cause 40,000 casualties, half of 
them fatal, whereas under ideal circum- 
stances for the defense, fatalities might num- 
ber no more than 2,000. It is inconceivable 
however, that the ideal would ever be at- 
tained. 


3. Effects of Incapacitating Chemical Agents 


147. Incapacitating chemicals, like tear 
gases and certain psychochemicals, produce 
in normal health people a temporary, revers- 
ible disability with a few if any permanent 
effects. In young children, old people and 
those with impaired health, the effects may 
sometimes be aggravated. They are called in- 
capacitating because the ratio between the 
lethal and incapacitating doses is very high. 
The types which could have a possible mili- 
tary use are limited by requirements of 
safety, controlled military effectiveness and 
economic availability. 


Tear and harassing gases 


148. Many chemical compounds fall into 
this category, of which w-chloracetophenone 
(CN), ortho-chlorobenzylidenemalononitrile 
(CS), and adamsite (DM) are probably the 
most important. They are solids when pure, 
and are disseminated as aerosols. 

149. Either as vapour or in aerosol, tear and 
harassing gases rapidly produce irritation, 
smarting and tears. These symptoms dis- 
appear quickly after exposure ceases. The 
entire respiratory tract may also be irritated, 
resulting in a running nose and pain in the 
nose and throat. More severe exposures can 
produce a burning sensation in the trachea. 
As a result, exposed persons experience diffi- 
culty in breathing, attacks of coughing and 
occasionally, nausea and headaches. 

150. Extremely high dosages of tear and 
harassing gases can give rise to pulmonary 
edema (fiuid in the lungs). Deaths have been 
reported in three cases after extrarodinary 
exposure to o-chloracetophenone (CN) in a 
confined space. 

151. The effects of adamsite (DM) are more 
persistent. Nausea is more severe and vomit- 
ing may occur. 

152. Results of experiments on various 
species of animals (see annex B) and some 
observations of human responses lead to the 
following tentative conclusions. First, CS is 
the most irritating of these gases, followed 
by adamsite (DM) and o-chloracetophenone 
(CN). Second, the tolerance limits (highest 
concentration which a test subject can toler- 
ate for one minute) of DM and CS are about 
the same. Third, the least toxic of the tear 
gases is CS, followed by DM and then CN. 
Fourth, human beings vary in their sen- 
sitivity to, and tolerance of, tear and 
harassing gases. And finally, the toxicity of 
these gases varies in different animal species 
and in different environmental conditions. 

153. The symptoms caused by tear gases 
disappear, as tears wash the agent from the 
eyes, and if the victim gets out of the tear 
gas atmosphere. Some, however, cause 
reddening or rarely even blistering of the 
skin when the weather is hot and wet. 


Toxins 


154. Staphylococcus toxin occurs natural- 
ly in outbreaks of food poisoning—which is 
the only medical experience with this toxin. 
The symptoms have a sudden, sometimes 
violent, onset, with severe nausea, vomiting 
and diarrhea. The time from ingestion of 
the toxin to the onset of symptoms is usual- 
ly two to four hours. although it may be as 
short as a half hour. Most people recover 
in 24-48 hours and death is rare. Treatment 
is supportive and immunity, following an 
attack, is short-lived. The toxin is resistant 
to freezing, to boiling for thirty minutes, and 
to concentrations of chlorine used in the 
treatment of water. Staphylococcus toxin 
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could be considered as an incapacitating 
chemical warfare agent. Symptoms can be 
produced in animals by intravenous injec- 
tion, and the toxin may also be active by 
the respiratory route. 


Psychochemicals 


155. These substances have been suggested 
for use in war as agents which could cause 
temporary disability by disrupting normal 
patterns of behaviour. The idea cannot be 
accepted in its simple form, since these 
substances may lead to more permanent 
changes, particularly in individuals who are 
mentally unbalanced or who are in the early 
stages of a nervous and mental disease. More- 
over, very high doses, which would be dif- 
ficult to exclude during use in war, can 
cause irreversible damage to the central 
nervous system or even death. Psychochemi- 
cals could also have particularly severe ef- 
fects on children. 

156. Compounds such as LSD, mescaline, 
psilocybin, and a series of benzilates which 
cause mental disturbance—either stimula- 
tion, depression or hallucination—could be 
used as incapacitating agents. Mental dis- 
turbance is, of course, a very complex phe- 
nomenon, and the psychological state of the 
person exposed to a psychochemical, as well 
as the properties of the agent, would pro- 
foundly influence its manifestations. But, de- 
spite the variation in responses between in- 
dividuals, all those affected could neither be 
expected to act rationally, nor to take the 
initiative, nor make logical decisions. 

157. Psychochemicals do more than cause 
mental disturbance. For example, the gen- 
eral symptoms from the benzilates are inter- 
ference with oridinary activity; dry, flushed 
skin; irregular heartbeat; urinary retention; 
constipation; slowing of mental and physi- 
cal activity; headache, giddiness; disorienta- 
tion; hallucinations; drowsiness; occasional 
maniacal behaviour; and increase in body 
temperature. While these effects have not 
been fully studied, there would be a signifi- 
cant risk of affected individuals, particularly 
military personnel, becoming secondary cas- 
ualties due to unco-ordinated behaviour. A 
single dose of 0.1 to 0.2 mg LSD25 will pro- 
duce profound mental disturbance within 
half an hour, the condition persisting for 
about ten hours. This dose is about a thou- 
sandth of the lethal dose. 

158. Treatment of the symptoms of psy- 
chochemicals is mainly supportive. Perma- 
nent psychotic effects may occur in a very 
small proportion of individuals exposed to 
LSD 


159. It is extremely difficult to predict the 
effects which an attack with psychochemical 
agents would produce in a large population. 
Apart from the complication of the varying 
reaction of exposed individuals, there could 
be strange interactions within groups. A few 
affected individuals might stimulate their 
fellows to behave irrationally, in the same 
way as unaffected persons might to some ex- 
tent offset the reactions of those affected. 
Since the probability of fatal casualties re- 
sulting directly from exposure is low, some 
normal group activity might be sustained. 
Protective makes would probably provide 
complete protection, since practically all po- 
tential psychochemical agents, if used as of- 
fensive weapons, would be disseminated as 
aerosols, 


4. Other Effects of Chemical Agents 
Effects on animals 
160. The effects of lethal chemical agents 
on higher animals are, in general, similar to 
those on man. The nerve agents also kill 
insects. 
Effects on plants 
161. A variety of chemicals kill plants, but 
as already indicated, little is known about 
their long-term effects. The effective dose 
ranges of defoliants vary according to the 
particular species of plant attacked, its age, 
the meteorological conditions and the de- 
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sired effect: e.g., plant death or defoliation. 
The duration of effect usually lasts weeks 
or months. Some chemicals kill all plants 
indiscriminately, while others are selective. 
Most defoliants produce their effects within 
a few weeks, although a few species of plant 
are so sensitive that defoliation would occur 
in a period of days. 

162. An application of defoliating herbi- 
cide (for example, the commonly used 
“2,4-D” and “2,4,5-T” which are the butyl 
esters of (2,4-dichlorophenoxy) acetic acid 
and (2,4,5-trichlorophenoxy) acetic acid) per 
acre (roughly 36 kg per hectare) can produce 
65 per cent defoliation for six to nine months 
in very densely forested areas, but in some 
circumstances some species of trees will die. 
Significantly lower doses suffice for most ag- 
ricultural and industrial uses throughout the 
world. Defoliation is, of course, a natural 
process—more common in trees in tem- 
perate zones than in the tropics. Essentially 
what defoliants do is trigger defoliation 
prematurely. 

163. Desiccation (the drying out) of leaves 
results in some defoliation, although usually 
the leaf-drop is delayed, and the plant would 
not be killed without repeated application of 
the chemical. Chemical desiccants cause a 
rapid change in colour, usually within a few 
hours. 


B. The effects of bacteriological (biological) 

agents on individuals and populations 

164. Mankind has been spared any experi- 
ence of modern bacteriological (biological) 
warfare, so that any discussion of its possible 
nature has to be based on extrapolation from 
epidemiological knowledge and laboratory 
experiment. The number of agents which po- 
tentially could be used in warfare is limited 
by the constraints detailed in chapter I. On 
the other hand, the variability which charac- 
terizes all living matter makes it conceivable 
that the application of modern knowledge of 
genetic processes and of selection could re- 
move some of these limitations. Some species 
of micro-organisms consist of a number of 
strains characterized by different degrees of 
virulence, antigenic constitution, suscepti- 
bility to chemotherapeutic agents and so on. 
For example, strains of tularemia bacilli 
isolated in the United States are generally 
much more virulent in human beings than 
those found in Europe or Japan. Foot-and- 
mouth disease virus is another well-known 
example of an organism with various degrees 
of virulence. The situation with bacteriologi- 
cal (biological) weapons is thus quite differ- 
ent from that of chemical weapons, where 
the characteristics of a given compound are 
more specific. 


1. Effects on Individuals 


165. Bacteriological (biological) agents 
could be used with the intention of killing 
people or of incapacitating them either for a 
short or a long period. The agents, however, 
cannot be rigidly defined as either lethal or 
incapacitating, since their effects are depend- 
ent upon many factors relating not only to 
themselves but also to the individuals they 
attack. Any disease-producing agent intended 
to incapacitate may, under certain condi- 
tions, bring about a fatal disease. Similarly, 
attacks which might be intended to provoke 
lethal effects might fail to do so. Examples 
of naturally occurring lethal disease are 
shown in table 2 and representative inca- 
pacitating diseases in table 3. A detailed list 
of possible agents, with a brief description 
of their salient characteristics is given in 
annex C. 

166. A number of natural diseases of man 
and domestic animals are caused by mixed 
infections (e.g., swine influenza, hog chol- 
era). The possible use of two or more dif- 
ferent organisms in combination in bacterio- 
logical (biological) warfare needs to be 
treated seriously because the resulting dis- 
eases might be aggravated or prolonged. In 
some instances, however, two agents might 
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interfere with one another and reduce the 
severity of the illness they might cause sepa- 
rately. 

167. The effects of some forms of bacterio- 
logical (biological) warfare can be mitigated 
by chemotherapeutic, chemoprophylactic 
and immunization measures (for protection 
see chapter I and annex C of this chapter). 
Specific chemotherapeutic measures are ef- 
fective against certain diseases, but not 
against those caused by viruses. But it may 
not always be possible to apply such meas- 
ures, and they might not always be success- 
ful. For example, with some diseases early 
therapy with antibiotics is usually successful, 
but relapses may occur. Moreover, resistance 
against antibiotics may develop in almost all 
groups of micro-organisms, and resistant 
strains may retain full virulence for man as 
well as for animals. 


TABLE 2.—EXAMPLES OF AGENTS THAT MIGHT BE USED TO 
CAUSE DEATH 


Likeli- 
hood of 
Incu- Effect spread 
bation of from 
period specific man to 


Agents and diseases (days) therapy man 


Viruses: > 2 ? 
Eastern equine encephalitis. _____ - Nil... Nila 
Tick-borne encephalitis. 4. - Do. 
Yellow A 52-25: ...do... Do, 

Rickettsiae: 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever... wow. Dd. 
Epidemic typhus. 6 BEE te we 

Bacteria: 

Anthrax Moder- Low. 
ate. 

Good... High. 

Moder- Do. 
ate. 

1-10 Good... Low. 

..do__. High. 


Cholera ‘ 
Plague, pneumonic__._.......... 


Tularemia 
Typhoid 


1 Unless vector present. 


TABLE 3.—EXAMPLES OF AGENTS THAT MIGHT BE USED 
TO CAUSE INCAPACITATION 


specific man to 


Agents and diseases days) therapy man 


Viruses: 
Chikungunya fever. 
Dengue fever. a 
Venezuelan equine encephalitis... 
Rickettsiae: Q-fever 
Bacteria: Brucellosis. 


Nil... Nila 
--do_.. Do. 
.--do_._ Do. 
Good... Low. 
Mod- Nil. 
erate. 
Poor... Do. 


5-8 
2-5 
10-21 


Fungi: Coccidioidomycosis 


1 Unless mosquito vector present. 


Possible bacteriological (biological) agents 

168. Victims of an attack by bacteriological 
(biological) weapons would, in effect, have 
contracted an infectious disease. The diseases 
would probably be known, but their symp- 
toms might be clinically modified. For ex- 
ample, apart from the deliberate genetic 
modification of the organism, the portals of 
infection might be different from the natural 
routes, and the disease might be foreign to 
the geographical area in which it was delib- 
erately spread. Possible bacteriological (bio- 
logical) agents representing disease caused 
by the main groups of relevant micro- 
organism are: 

169. Anthrax: Under natural conditions, 
anthrax is a disease of animals, the main 
source of infection for man being cattle and 
sheep. Its vernacular synonym ‘wool sorter’s 
disease” indicates one way men used to con- 
tract the disease. Depending on the mech- 
anism of transmission, a cutaneous (skin) 
form (contact infection), an intestinal form 
(alimentary infection), or pulmonary form 
(airborne infection) may develop, The lung 
or respiratory form is most severe, and unless 
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early treatment with antibiotics is resorted 
to, death ensues within two-three days in 
nearly every case. 

170. Antibiotic prophylaxis is possible, but 
would have to be prolonged for weeks, since 
it has been shown that monkeys exposed to 
anthrax aerosol die if antibiotic treatment is 
discontinued after ten days. In certain coun- 
tries, several types of vaccines are employed, 
but their value has not been fully evaluated. 

171. The anthrax bacillus forms very 
resistant spores, which live for many years 
in contaminated areas, and which constitute 
the most dangerous risk the disease presents. 
From epidemiological observations, the in- 
halation infectious dose for man is estimated 
at 20,000 spores. Experiments on animals 
show that anthrax can be combined with in- 
fiuenza infection or with some noxious chem- 
ical agent, and that the susceptibility of the 
animal to airborne anthrax infection is then 
markedly enhanced. 

172. With suitable expertise and equip- 
ment large masses of anthrax bacilli can be 
easily grown, and heavy concentrations of 
resistant anthrax spore aerosols can be made. 
Such aerosols could result in a high propor- 
tion of deaths in a heavily exposed popula- 
tion, Immunization could not be expected to 
protect against a heavy aerosol attack. The 
soil would remain contaminated for a very 
long time, and so threaten live-stock farming. 

173. Coccidioidomycosis: This disease, 
which is also called desert fever, is caused by 
a fungus in the soil of deserts in the United 
States, South America and the USSR. The 
spores of the fungus are very stable, and 
can easily be disseminated as an aerosol. If 
they are inhaled, pneumonia with fever, 
cough, ague and night-sweating, and muscle 
pains follow after an incubation period of 
one-three weeks. In most cases, recovery from 
the disease occurs after some weeks of ill- 
ness. An ale~vic rash sometimes breaks out 
during the first or second week of the ill- 
ness, and can be significant for proper diag- 
nosis. Treatment presents great difficulties. 

174. Plague: Under natural conditions, 
small rodents, from which the disease is 
transmitted by fleas, are the main source of 
human infection with plague. This is how 
“bubonic” plague develops. If the plague 
microbes are inhaled, pneumonic plague de- 
velops after a three-to-five-day incubation 
period. The patient suffers from severe gen- 
eral symptoms and if untreated, normally 
dies within two to three days. A patient with 
pneumonic plague is extremely contagious to 
contacts. 

175. Preventive vaccination is moderately 
effective against bubonic, but not pneumonic 
plague. If administered early, streptomycin 
treatment may be successful. 

176. In a study of experimental pulmo- 
nary plague in monkeys, it was found that 
an average dose of only 100 bacteria caused 
fatal disease in half the animals tested. Ani- 
mal experiments have also shown that parti- 
cles of 1 micrometre diameter (1.25,000 of 
an inch), containing single microbial cells, 
can cause primary pneumonia, with a rapid 
and fatal outcome. If the aerosal is formed 
by larger particles (5-10 micrometres diam- 
eter), microbial cells are deposited in the 
nose and other regions of the upper respira- 
tory tract, and primary foci of the disease 
develop in the corresponding lymphatic 
nodes. A fatal generalized infection may 
then follow. 

177. A large mass of plague bacteria could 
be grown, and probably lyophilized (freeze- 
dried) and kept in storage. The agent is 
highly infectious by the aerosol route and 
most populations are completely susceptible. 
An effective vaccine against this type of dis- 
ease is not known. Infection might also be 
transmitted to urban and/or field rodents 
and natural foci of plague may be created. 

178. Q-fever: Under natural conditions, Q- 
fever is a disease of animals, the main 
sources of infection to man being sheep, 
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goats and cattle. The infection is transmitted 
most frequently by the air route. 

179. An incubation period of two to three 
weeks follows the inhalation of the infectious 
material. A severe attack of an influenza-like 
illness follows, with high fever, malaise, joint 
and muscle pains, which may be followed in 
five to six days by pneumonia. In untreated 
cases, the illness lasts two to three weeks; 
the patient feels exhausted and is unable to 
do normal work for several weeks. But the 
disease can be successfully treated with broad 
spectrum antibiotics (tetracyclines). Prophy- 
lactic vaccines have been prepared in some 
countries, but have not yet been proved 
suitable for large-scale use. 

180. The agent causing the disease is a 
rickettsia, and is extremely infectious for 
man, An epidemic of Q-fever once occurred 
due to contaminated dust which was carried 
by the wind from a rendering plant some ten 
kilometres away. Q-fever is also a common 
and significant laboratory hazard, even 
though it is only rarely transmitted from 
man to man. The high susceptibility of hu- 
mans to this agent has been demonstrated in 
volunteers, 

181. Q-fever rickettsiae are extraordinarily 
resistant to environmental factors such as 
temperature and humidity. Very large 
amounts can be produced in embryonated 
chicken eggs (20,000 million micro-organisms 
per millilitre) and can be stored for a long 
period of time. A Q-fever aerosol could pro- 
duce an incapacitating effect in a large pro- 
portion of the population of an attacked 
area. The infective agent could persist in the 
environment for months and infect animals, 
possibly creating natural foci of infection. 

182, Tularemia: Under natural conditions, 
tularemia is a disease of wild animals, the 
source of human infection being rodents, 
especially rabbits and hares. When it occurs 
naturally in human beings, who are very 
susceptible to the disease, skin lesions with 
swelling of the lymph nodes are its usual 
manifestation (infection by contact with sick 
or dead animals, or by way of ticks and other 
vectors). Infection can also occur through 
the eye and the gastro-intestinal tract. The 
pulmonary form (airborne infection) is the 
more serious. Pulmonary tularemia is asso- 
ciated with general pain, irritant cough, gen- 
eral malaise, etc., but in Europe and Japan 
mortality due to this form of the disease was 
never higher than 1 per cent even before 
antibiotics became available. American tula- 
remia strains, on the other hand, are much 
more dangerous: some epidemics have been 
associated with a mortality rate as high as 
20 per cent, despite antibiotic treatment. 
Usually treatment with streptomycin or 
tetracyclines is highly effective. A tularemia 
vaccine developed in the Soviet Union is also 
highly effective. 

183. The agent causing the disease is a 
microbe which is very sensitive to common 
disinfectants, but which is able to survive 
for as long as a few weeks in contaminated 
dust, water, etc. 

184. Aerosols of tularemia have been 
tested on volunteers, The inhalation infecti- 
ous dose for man is about ten to twenty- 
five microbes, and the incubation period 
five days. By increasing the inhaled dose a 
hundred times, the incubation periods short- 
ens to two to three days. Owning to its easy 
aerosol transmission, tularemia has often 
infected laboratory workers. 

185. 'The microbiological characteristics are 
similar to those of the plague bacillis (al- 
though antibiotic treatment and vaccina- 
tion prophylaxis are effective). Both lethal 
and incapacitating effects are to be expected. 
The disease is not transferred from man to 
man, but long-lasting natural foci might be 
created. 

186. Venezuelan equine encephalitis virus 
(VEE): In nature, VEE is an infection of ani- 
mals (equines, rodents, birds) transmitted 
to man through mosquitos which have fed on 
infected animals. 
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187. The disease has sudden onset, with 
headache, chills and fever, nausea and vom- 
iting, muscle and bone pains, with encepha- 
litis occurring in a very small proportion of 
cases. The mortality rate is very low and re- 
covery is usually rapid after a week, with re- 
sidual weakness often persisting for three 
weeks, No specific therapy is available. The 
vaccine is still in the experimental stage. 

188. Numerous laboratory infections in 
humans have been reported, most of them 
airborne. In laboratory experiments, monkeys 
were infected with aerosolized virus at rela- 
tively low concentrations (about 1,000 gui- 
nea pig infectious doses) . 

189. Since the virus can be produced in 
large amounts in tissue culture or embry- 
onated eggs, and since airborne infection 
readily occurs in laboratory workers, con- 
centrated aerosols could be expected to in- 
capacitate a very high percentage of the pop- 
ulation exposed. In some areas, persistent 
endemic infection in wild animals would be 
established. 

190. Yellow fever: In nature, yellow fever is 
primarily a virus disease of monkeys, trans- 
mitted to man by a variety of mosquitos 
(Aedes aegypti, Aedes simpsoni, Hemagogus 
species, etc.) After an incubation period of 
three-six days, influenza-like symptoms ap- 
pear with high fever, restlessness and nausea, 
Later the liver and the kidneys may be seri- 
ously affected, with jaundice and diminished 
urinary excretion supervening. The very se- 
vere forms end in black vomitus and death. 
In a non-immune population, mortality rates 
for yellow fever may be as high as 30-40 per 
cent. There is no specific treatment, but 
prophylactic vaccination, being highly effec- 
tive, is widely used in yellow fever endemic 
areas. 

2. Effects on Populations 


191. Other than for sabotage, the use of 
aerosol clouds of an agent is the most likely 
form of attack in bacteriological (biological) 
warfare. For example, material can be pro- 
duced containing infective micro-organisms 
at a concentration of 10,000 million per 
gram. Let us suppose that an aircraft were 
to spray such material so as to produce an 
aerosol line source 100 kilometres in length 
across a 10 kilometre per hour wind. Then, 
assuming that 10 per cent of organisms sur- 
vived aerosolization, and that subsequent 
environmental stresses caused them to die 
at a rate of 5 per cent per minute, about 
5,000 square kilometres would be covered at 
a concentration such that 50 per cent of the 
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unprotected people in the area would have 
inhaled a dose sufficient to infect them, as- 
suming that the infective dose is about 100 
micro-organisms per person. This particular 
calculation is valid for agents such as those 
which cause tularemia, plague, as well as 
for some viruses, The decay rate of the causa- 
tive agents of Q-fever, anthrax and some 
other infections is much lower and the ex- 
pected effect would be still greater. 

192. The effects of bacteriological (biologi- 
cal) attacks would obviously vary according 
to circumstances. Military personnel equipped 
with adequate protective measures, well 
trained in their use and provided with good 
medical services could, if warned of an at- 
tack, be able to protect themselves to a con- 
siderable degree. But effective early warn- 
ing and detection systems do not yet exist. 
On the other hand, attacks on civil popula- 
tions are likely to be covert and by surprise 
and, at present no civilian populations are 
protected. Unprotected military or civilian 
personnel would be at complete risk, and 
panic and irrational behaviour would com- 
plicate the effects of the attack. The heavy 
burden which would be imposed on the 
medical services of the attacked region would 
compound disorganization, and there would 
be a major risk of the total disruption of all 
administrative services. 

193. In view of the extensive anti-person- 
nel effects associated with agents of the kind 
with which this report is concerned, it is 
useful to view them against the area of 
effect of a one-megaton nuclear explosion, 
which as is well recognized, would be suffi- 
cient to destroy utterly a town with a popu- 
lation of a million. It should of course be 
emphasized that direct comparisons of the 
effects of different classes of weapons are, at 
best, hypothetical exercises. From the mili- 
tary point of view, effectiveness of a weapon 
cannot be measured just ‘n terms of areas 
of devastation or numbers of casualties. The 
final criterion will always be whether a 
specific military objective can be achieved 
with one than another set of weapons. The 
basic hypotheses chosen for the comparison 
are rather artificial; and in particular, en- 
vironmental factors are ignored. But despite 
this limitation, table 4 gives data that help 
to place chemical, bacteriological (biological) 
and nuclear weapons in some perspective as 
to size of target area, numbers of casualties 
inflicted, and cost estimates for development 
and production of each type of weapon. The 
figures speak for themselves. 


TABLE 4.—COMPARATIVE ESTIMATES OF DISABLING EFFECTS OF HYPOTHETICAL ATTACKS ON TOTALLY UNPROTECTED 
POPULATIONS USING A NUCLEAR, CHEMICAL, OR BACTERIOLOGICAL (BIOLOGICAL) WEAPON THAT COULD BE CARRIED 


BY A SINGLE STRATEGIC BOMBER 


Type of weapon 


Criterion for estimate 


Nuclear (1 megaton) 


Area affected... ..............- 
Time delay before onset of effect.. 
Damage to structures 


Other effects... ..........-.-. 


Up to 300 km? 

Seconds 

Destruction over an area of 
00 km2 


to 6 months. 
Possibility of later normal use of 3 to 6 months after attack.. 
affected area after attack. 


Maximum effect on man`... 90 percent deaths 


Multiyear investment in substan- 
tial research and development 
production capability.> 


$5,000 to $10,000 million... 


. Radioactive contamination in 
an area of 2,500 km? for 3 


Chemical (15 tons of nerve 
agent) 


Bacteriological (biological) 
(10 tons ») 


Contamination by —- Possible epidemic or estab- 
of agent from a tew days lishment of new endemic 
to weeks. foci of disease. 

-- Limited during period of After end of incubation period 
contamination. or subsidence of epidemic. 

50 percent deaths........... 50 percent morbidity; 25 

percent deaths if no medi- 
cal intervention, 


-- $1,00 to $5,000 million $1,000 to $5,000 million. 


a It is assumed that mortality from the disease caused by the agent would be 50 percent if no medical treatment were available. 
b It is assumed that indicated cumulative investments in research and development and production plants have been made to 
achieve a substantial independent capability. Individual weapons could be fabricated without making this total investment. 


3. Effects on Animals 


194. The way bacteriological (biological) 
weapons might be used against stocks of 
domestic animals would probably be the 
same as that used in attacks against man. 
Representative diseases and their character- 
istics are shown in table 5. 


195. Viral infections probably cause the 
most important diseases of domestic animals 
and could have more devastating effects than 
diseases produced by other types of patho- 
gens, Since many of the organisms which 
cause infectious diseases in domestic animals 
are also pathogenic for man, and since some 
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of them may also be readily transmitted 
from animals to man, either directly or by 
vectors, such attacks might also affect the 
human population directly. Attacks upon 
livestock would not only result in the im- 
mediate death of animals, but also might call 
for compulsory slaughter as a means of pre- 
venting the spread of infection. 

196. Covert bacteriological (biological) at- 
tack during peacetime directed against do- 
mestic animals could give rise to serious 
political and economic repercussions if large 
numbers of stock were affected. For example, 
African swine fever occurs endemically on 
the African continent as a subclinical disease 
of warthogs. In 1957 it was accidentally 
brought from Angola to Portugal, and then 
in 1960 to Spain. Despite strict and extensive 
veterinary measures that were enforced, losses 
in pig breeds were estimated to amount 
within a single year to more than $9,000,000. 

197. Isolated attacks against stocks of do- 
mestic animals during wartime would have 
only a nuisance value. However, if a highly 
infectious agent (e.g., foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease) were used, even a local attack could 
have very widespread effects because of 
spread by the normal commercial movement 
of animals, particularly in highly developed 
countries. Extensive attacks with traveling 
clouds could, however, lead to a disastrous 
state of affairs. The history of myxamatosis 
(a rabbit disease) in Europe provides a paral- 
lel. Not only did it drastically reduce the 
rabbit population in France, into which it 
was first introduced; it immediately spread 
to other countries of Europe, including the 
United Kingdom. The risk of the uncon- 
trolled spread of infection to a number of 
countries is an important consideration in 
the use of some bacteriological (biological) 
weapons. 

198. The possibilities of protecting domes- 
tic animal stocks against bacteriological (bio- 
logical) attacks are so remote that they are 
not worth discussing. 


TABLE 5,—EXAMPLES OF DISEASES THAT MIGHT BE USED 
TO ATTACK DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


Disease Animals attacked 


Viruses: 
African swine fever.. 
Equine encephalitis... 
Foot-and-mouth 

disease. 
Fowl plague. Chickens, turkeys. 
Hog cholera... __. Hogs. 
Newcastle disease... Chickens, turkeys. 
Rift Valley fever Cattle, goats, sheep. 
Rinderpest Cattle, sheep, oxen, goats, water 
buffaloes. 
Cattle, horses, mules, hogs. 


Hogs. 
Horses. 
Cattle, sheep, hogs. 


Vesicular stomatitis _ _ 
Rickettsiae: 
Veldt disease 


Cattle, sheep, goats. 
Do. 


Cattle, sheep, horses, mules. 
Cattle, sheep, goats, hogs, horses. 
Horses, mules. 


Brucellosis.. 

Glanders_......_..... 
Fungi: c 

Lumpy jaw........... Cattle, horses, hogs. 

Aspergillosis Poultry, cattle. 


4. Effects on Plants 

199. Living micro-organisms could also be 
used to generate diseases in crops which 
are economically important either as food 
or as raw material (e.g., cotton and rubber). 
Significant food crops in this respect include 
potatoes, sugar-beet, garden vegetables, soya 
beans, sorghum, rice, corn, wheat and other 
cereals and fruits. Obviously the selection of 
the target for a biological attack would be 
determined by the relative importance of 
the crop in the national diet and economy. 
Deliberately induced epiphytotics (plant 
disease epidemics) could in theory have seri- 
ous national and international consequences. 

200, The fungal, bacterial, or viral agents 
which could be used against plants are 
shown in table 6. 
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TABLE 6.—EXAMPLES OF DISEASES THAT MIGHT BE USED TO ` 
ATTACK PLANTS 


Likelihood 


Diseases of spread 


Corn stunt 

Hoja blanca (rice) _____- 

Fiji disease (sugarcane) _ 

Sugar beet curly to; 

Potato yellow dwarf ___ 

Leaf blight (rice) 

Blight of corn 

Gummosis of sugarcane. _ 
- Late blight (potato) ..__ 

Cerea: rusts 

Rice blast 


Coffee rust 


“> High. 
Very high. 


201. With a few minor exceptions, the 
plant viruses could be cultured only in liv- 
ing plant systems, the casual agent being 
found only in the plant tissues and juices. 
Virus diseases are transmitted principally by 
insect vectors and to some extent by me- 
chanical means. 

202. Bacterial agents which attack plants 
can persist for months on or in the plants. 
All of them can be cultured on artificial 
media. Normally, plant bacteria are not dis- 
seminated to any great extent by winds; the 
principal methods for spread in nature are 
insects, animals (including man) and water. 
Rain can spread bacteria locally, while in- 
sects and animals are responsible for their 
more extensive spread. It is conceivable that 
bacterial plant pathogens could be adapted 
for deliberate aerial dissemination, 

203. Plant fungi, which causes some of 
the most devastating diseases of important 
agricultural crops, are disseminated mainly 
by winds, but also by insects, animals, water 
and man. Many fungal pathogens produce 
and liberate into the air countless numbers 
of small, hardy spores which are able to 
withstand adverse climatic conditions. The 
epidemic potential of a number of fungal 
pathogens is considerable. 

204. In theory there are measures which 
could protect crops against bacteriological 
(biological) attacks; but at present their 
potential cost rules them out in practice. 
There is no essential] difference between the 
counter-measures which would have to be 
introduced to counter bacteriological (bio- 
logical) weapons and those employed nor- 
mally to control plant diseases in peacetime, 
But the use of bacteriological (biological) 
weapons to destroy crops on a large scale 
would imply that the attacker would choose 
agents capable of overcoming any known, 
economical method of protection. Advanced 
countries might, as a precautionary measure 
exchange susceptible plants by more re- 
sistant strains. This would be difficult for 
countries whose agricultural standards were 
not high, and which would be the most vul- 
nerable to bacteriological (biological) at- 
tacks on their crops. 


5. Factors Influencing the Effects of Bacterio- 
logical (Biological) Attacks 


Exotic diseases 


205. Any country which resorted to bac- 
teriological (biological) warfare would pre- 
sumably try to infect, with a single blow, a 
large proportion of an enemy population with 
an exotic agent to which they had not be- 
come immune through previous exposure. 
Such exotic agents would lead to the appear- 
ance of diseases which normally had not oc- 
curred before in a given geographical area, 
either because of the absence of the orga- 
nism involved (e.g., foot-and-mouth disease 
in North America or Japan), and/or of nat- 
ural vectors (e.g., Japanese or Venezuelan 
encephalitis in Europe, Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever in many countries). In addi- 
tion, a disease which had been controlled or 
eradicated from an area (e.g., urban or clas- 
sical yellow fever from many tropical and 
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sub-tropical countries, epidemic typhus from 
developed countries) might be reintroduced 
as a result of bacteriological (biological) war- 
fare. 

Altered or new diseases 


206. Deliberate genetic steps might also be 
taken to change the properties of infectious 
agents, especially in antigenic composition 
and drug resistance. Apart from genetic 
changes that could be induced in known or- 
ganisms, it is to be expected that new in- 
fectious diseases will appear naturally from 
time to time and that their causative agents 
might be used in war. However, it could not 
therefore be assumed that every outbreak of 
an exotic or new disease would necessarily be 
a consequence of a bacteriological (bio- 
logical) attack. The Marburg disease, which 
broke out suddenly in 1967 in Marburg, 
Frankfurt and Belgrade, was a good example. 
It was acquired by laboratory workers who 
had handled blood or other tissues of vervet 
monkeys which had been recently caught in 
the wild, and by others who came into con- 
tact with them. Because the outbreak oc- 
curred in medical laboratories it was very 
skillfully handled. In other circumstances, it 
might have spread widely before it was con- 
trolled. 

Epidemic spread 


207. As already emphasized, a wide variety 
of agents can infect by the inhalation route, 
so that in a bacteriological (biological) at- 
tack a large number of persons could be in- 
fected within a short time. From the epi- 
demiological point of view, the consequences 
would differ depending on whether the re- 
sultant disease was or was not transmissible 
from man to man, In the latter case the 
result would be a once-for-all disaster, vary- 
ing in scale and lethality according to the 
nature of the organism used and the num- 
bers of people affected. The attack would 
undoubtedly have a strong demoralizing ef- 
fect on the unaffected as well as the affected 
population, and it would be in the nature of 
things that there would be a breakdown of 
medical services. 

208. If the induced disease were easily 
transmissible from man to man, and if it was 
one against which the population had not 
been effectively immunized, it is possible to 
imgine what could happen by recalling, say, 
the periodical appearance of new varieties 
of influenza virus, e.g. the 1957 influenza 
pandemic. In Czechoslovakia (population 
about 14 million), 1,500,000 influenza pa- 
tients were actually reported; the probable 
total mumber was 2,500,000. About 50 per 
cent of the sick were people in employment 
and their average period away from work 
was six days. Complications necessitating 
further treatment developed in 5-6 per 
thousand of the cases, and about 0.2 per 
thousand died. Those who are old enough 
to remember the 1918 influenza pandemic, 
which swept over most of the world, will 
judge the 1957 outbreak as a mild affair. 

Susceptibility of population 

209. A very important factor in the effec- 
tiveness of an aerosol attack is the state of 
immunity of the target population. Where 
the population is completely lacking in spe- 
cific immunity to the agent which is dis- 
seminated, the incidence and severity of dis- 
ease are likely to be exceptionally high. Nat- 
urally occurring examples of very severe 
epidemics in virgin populations are well 
known (e.g. measles in Fiji, poliomyelitis 
and influenza in the Arctic). A similar result 
follows the introduction of a susceptible 
population (often a military force) into an 
already infected area. Thus there was a high 
prevalence of dengue fever in military forces 
operating in the Pacific in World War II— 
sometimes affecting as many as 25 percent 
of the operational strength of a unit. The 
local population suffered relatively little 
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from the disease because they had usually 
been infected early in life, and were subse- 
quently immune, 


Populations of increased vulnerability 


210. Malnutrition: Recent statistical stu- 
dies reveal a clear association between mal- 
nutrition and the incidence of infectious 
diseases, FAO, WHO and UNICEF have 
pointed out that in developing countries, a 
shortage of nutritious food is a major factor 
in the high mortality rate due to infectious 
diseases, particularly in children. 

211. Housing and clothing: Primitive hous- 
ing and inadequate clothing would lead to 
an increased vulnerability to bacteriological 
(biological) and more particularly chemical 
weapons. Millions of people live in houses 
which are permeable to any sort of airborne 
infection or poison, and millions are inade- 
quately clothed and walk barefooted. 

212. Other conditions which characterize 
poor populations have a definite influence 
on the spread of infections. Large families 
increase the opportunities for contagious 
contact. Inadequate housing, lack of potable 
water and, in general, bad sanitation, a low 
educational level, numerous vectors of in- 
fectious disease (e.g. insects), and, of course, 


ANNEX A.—CHEMICAL PROPERTIES, FORMULATIONS, AND 


human percutaneous toxi 


ty) 


VX 


Lethal agent (nerve gas). Lethal agent (nerve gas). Lethal agent (blood gas). Lethal agent (blood gas). ee irri- 
ant). 
100 


1 to 5 percent 
_.. 3 to 18 mg/m? .. 
DE oct h are 
_. Liquid 
. 1 to 12 hours... 


> 


5,000 


6 mg/man_.. 


Hydrogen cyanide 
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“a lack of medical services are factors which 
also favour the spread of disease. The agents 
used might also persist in the soil, on crops, 
grasses, etc., so that delayed action might 
need to be taken into account, 


Social effects and public health measures 


213. A basic factor which influences the 
risk of epidemic situation during every war 
is a rapid impairment of standards of hy- 
giene. Widespread destruction of housing and 
of sanitary facilities (water works, water 
piping, waste disposal, etc.), the inevitable 
decline in personal hygiene, and other dif- 
ficulties, create exceptionally favorable con- 
ditions for the spread of intestinal infections, 
or louse-transmitted disease, etc, 

214. The importance of adequate public 
health services is well illustrated by an ex- 
plosive water-borne epidemic of infectious 
hepatitis in Delhi in 1955-1956, which af- 
fected some 30,000 persons, and which oc- 
curred because routine water treatment was 
ineffective. This epidemic was caused by the 
penetration into the water supply of waste 
waters heavily contaminated with hepatitis 
virus. However, there was no concurrent in- 
crease in the incidence of bacillary dysentery 
and typhoid fever, showing that the routine 
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treatment of the water had been adequate to 
prevent bacterial but not viral infections. 

215. Air streams, migrating animals and 
running water may transport agents from 
one country to the other. Refugees with con- 
tagious diseases pose legal and epidemiologi- 
cal problems. In areas with multinational 
economies, losses in livestock and crops may 
occur in neighbouring countries by the 
spread of the disease through regional 
commerce. 

216. The experiences from fairly recent 
smallpox epidemics can also be used to illus- 
trate the social effects of an accidentally in- 
troduced, highly dangerous airborne infec- 
tion. In New York (1947) one patient started 
an epidemic, in which twelve persons became 
ill and two died. Within a month more than 
5 million persons were revaccinated. Similarly 
in Moscow, in January 1960, a smallpox 
epidemic of forty-six cases (of whom three 
died) developed, caused by a single patient. 
At that time 5,500 vaccination teams were 
set up and vaccinated 6,372,376 persons with- 
in a week, Several hundreds of other health 
workers searched a large area of the country 
for contacts (9,000 persons were kept under 
medical supervision, of these 662 had to be 
hospitalized as smallpox suspects). 


TOXICITIES OF LETHAL CHEMICAL AGENTS (EXCERPT FROM MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION) 


{Key to table: 1—trivial name; 2—military classification; 3—approximate solubility in water at 20° C.; 4—voiatility at 20° C.; 5—physical state (a) at —10° C., (b) at 20° C.; 6—approximate duration 
of hazard (contact, or airborne following evaporation) to be expected from ground contamination: (a) 10° C., rainy, moderate wind, (b) 15° C., sunny, light breeze, (c) —10° C., sunny, no wind, 
settled snow; a dosages (lethal or significant incapacitating effects); 8—estimated human respiratory LCt% (mild activity: breathing rate ca. 15 litres/min.); 9—-estimated 

ci 


Cyanogen chloride Phosgene 


Botulinal toxin A 


Mustard gas 


6 to 7 percent Hydrolysed 
3,300,000 mg/m? 6, 
Solid L 
Vapour. 
Few minutes.. 
-- Few minutes.. 
- M to 4 hours. 
. >7,000 mg-mi 
S {1,600 mg-min/m*_ 


370, 

iquid 
Vapour 
Few minutes 


2,000 mg-min/ 
mg-min/m?_ 


0 mg/m? _ 


. Few minutes.. 
14 to 1 hour.. 
>1,600 mg-min, 
3,200 mg-min/ms_ 


Lethal agent (vesicant).._ Lethal agent. 


0.05 percent Soluble. 
--- 630 mg/m? _ igi 
moot ONC n 

. Liquid 
... 12 to 48 hours. 

. 2to7 days___. 

2 to 8 weeks... 
- >100 mg-min/ 
1,500 mg-min/m_ 
- 4,500 mg/man 1.. 


0.001 mg Coral), 
0.02 mg-min/m?. 


1 A drop of mustard weighing a few mgs can produce a serious blister which will be incapacitating if it interferes with the normal activities of an individual. 


Annex B. Tear and harassing gases 


Three parameters will be used to qualify 
the effects of tear gases. These are defined as 
follows: 

Threshold of irritation is the atmospheric 
concentration of the substance (in mg per 
m?), which, in one minute of exposure, 
causes irritation. 

Tolerance limit is the highest atmospheric 
concentration (in mg per m*) which a test 
subject can tolerate during one minute of 
exposure. 

Lethal inder is a dosage, and thus the 
product of the concentration in the air (in 


mg per m*) and the time of exposure (in 
minutes), which causes mortality. Data for from 


The data given under “Lethal index” are 
animal experiments with various 


various tear gases are given in the following species. 


table. 


Tear gas 


Threshold of 


eshold Tolerance 
irritation 


limit Lethal index 


(mg. min./m.%) 


Adamside (DM). 

Ethyl Bromacetate_ 

Bromacetone 

pays Sharia pr es pee 
0-Chiorbenzylidene malononitrile (CS). 


15, 000-30, 000 
25, 000 


, 500-25, 
40, 000-75, 000 


ANNEX C.—SOME BIOLOGICAL AGENTS THAT MAY BE USED TO ATTACK MAN 


Disease Infectivity ! 


Viral: 
Chikungunya fever 


Dengue fever 


Transmissibility 2 


Incubation period? Duration of illness 3 


Mortality 3 


Vaccination 4 


2 weeks—a few 


R to 6 days 
months. 


5 to 8 days 


Very (<1 per- 


None. 
Do. 


cent). 
A few days to weeks. Very ay (<1 per- 
c 


ent). 
High (>60 percent)... 
Variable up to 30 
percent. 
Low fn percent) 
Usually low, except 
for complicated 


cases, 
High (up to 40 per- 
© 


Eastern equine encephalitis. 


a 5 to 15 days 
Tick-borne encephalitis 


1 to 2 weeks. 
months. 


2 to 5 days 3 to 10 days 
1 to 3 days do. 


Under development. 
Do. 


Venezuelan equine encephalitis 


Do. 
Influenza Available. 


Yellow fever 3 to 6 days 


. 7 to 16 days 


Do. 


ent). 
Smallpox Variable but usually Do. 
high (up to 30 


percent), 
None or negligible... 10 to 21 days(some- 1 to3 weeks. 


times shorter). 
Moderately high 4to 15 days 


N 3 to 10 days 
6 to 15 days 


Low (usually 1 
percent). 
Moderately high 
Usually high (up to 
80 percent.) 
Variable but usually 
high (up to 70 
percent). 


Under development. 


1—several weeks... 

2 weeks to several 
months. 

A few weeks to 
months. 


None. 
Under development. 


Available. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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ANNEX C.—SOME BIOLOGICAL AGENTS THAT MAY BE USED TO ATTACK MAN—Continued 


Duration of illness 3 


Disease Infectivity 1 Transmissibility 3 Incubation period * Mortality 3 Antibiotic therapy Vaccination 4 


Bacterial: y 

Anthrax (pulmonary) Effective if given Do. 
atal. very early. 

Low (<5 percent)... bcc effec- 


1 to 5 days 
1 to 3 weeks. 


3 to 5 days 


Several weeks to 
months. z 
1 to several weeks... Usually high Cup to 
percent). 
Almost invariably 


Almost invariably 
fatal, 


Brucellosis. Under development. 


Cholera - Available. 


4to6 weeks Little effective. = None, 


Moderately effective. Do. 
Moderately effective Available. 


if given early. 
AE ata Do. 


Melioidosis... _- 


atal. 
..- Almost 100 percent 
fatal. 


Plague (pneumonic)__- . 1 to2 days 
2 to several weeks... Usually low some- 
times high (up to 


60 percent). 
A few to several Moderately high (up 
weeks. to 10 percent). 
A few days to weeks. Low to moderately 
high depending on 
strain. 


Tularemia 


Typhoid fever 1 to 3 weeks. Moderately effective. Do. 


1 to 3 days ...- None. 


Dysentery Effective........ 


Fungal: Coccidioido mycosis 


A few weeks to 
months, 


‘Infectivity: Indicates the potency of the parasite to penetrate and multiply in the host's 
organism, regardless of the clinical manifestation of illness. In fact, there are several agents by 
which the great majority of the exposed population will be infected without developing clinical 


symptoms. 


2 Transmissibility: This refers to direct transmission from man to man without the intervention 


of any arthropod vector. 


CHAPTER III. ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS AFFECT- 
ING THE USE OF CHEMICAL AND BACTERIO- 
LOGICAL (BIOLOGICAL) WEAPONS 


A. General considerations 


217. Extraneous factors influence the be- 
haviour of chemical and bacteriological (bio- 
logical) weapons to a far greater extent than 
they do any other kind of armament. Some, 
such as wind and rain, relate to the state of 
the physical environment, and to a certain 
extent can be evaluated quantitatively. 
Others, which reflect the general ecological 
situation, and the living conditions and phys- 
iological state of the populations exposed to 
the effects of the weapons, are more difficult 
to define; their influence—though they 
could be considerable—cannot be quantified. 

218. This limitation applies particularly to 
bacteriological (biological) weapons. The 
natural course of infectious diseases—for ex- 
ample in influenza epidemics—shows that 
they are governed by so many uncontrollable 
factors that the way they develop cannot as 
a rule be foreseen. This would also be prob- 
ably true of pathogenic agents which were 
deliberately dispersed. On the other hand, 
the knowledge gained through the study of 
epidemiology, and in the study of artificial 
dispersions of bacteriological (biological) 
agents, both in the laboratory and the field, 
has shed some light on some of the factors 
concerned. 

219. The ecological problem is the main 
theme of chapter IV. The factors which con- 
cern the variability of the human target, e.g. 
physiological and living conditions, and levels 
of protection, have already been described in 
chapters I and II. This chapter is concerned 
with the physical environment (climate, ter- 
rain). 

1. Phenomena Associated With the Dis- 
persal of Chemical and Bacteriological 
(Biological) Agents 
220. It has already been pointed out that 

chemical substances and living organisms 
capable of being used as weapons are ex- 
tremely varied in their nature and in their 
effects. On the other hand, regarded solely 
from the standpoint of their physical state 
after dispersion in the atmosphere, they can 
clearly be placed in one or other of the fol- 
lowing categories: 

Liquid drops and droplets of varying size; 
(diameters greater than about 10 Microns) 

More or less finely divided liquid and solid 
aerosols; (diameters less than about 10 
microns) 


3 The figures listed under incubation period, duration of disease, and mortality are based on 
epidemiological data. They vary, according to variations in virulence and dose of the infecting 
agent, resistance of the host, and many other factors. It also should be noted that, if the agents 
concerned, would be deliberately spread in massive concentrations as agents of warfare, the incu- 
bation periods might be shorter and the resulting symptoms more serious. As to mortality, thi- 
refers to the ratio between the number of fatalities to the number of diseased (not to that of ins 


fected) individuals, if no treatment is given. f 
4 The availability of vaccines is no indication of their degree of effectiveness. 


Vapours. 

221. Almost always, moreover, especially in 
the case of liquid chemical agents, the re- 
sult of dispersion is a mixture of these dif- 
ferent phases; thus, a liquid dispersed by 
an explosive charge gives rise to a mixture 
of aerosol and vapour, while aerial spraying 
may produce a mixture of droplets and aero- 
sols. Solid chemical substances will be in 
aerosol form, and this will also be true, as 
has already been pointed out, of bacterio- 
logical (biological) agents. 

222. Thus, chemical attacks would usually 
take effect simultaneously in two forms (fig. 
1)—not printed in RECORD. 

Contamination of the ground at, and in 
the immediate vicinity cf, the target by di- 
rect deposition of the agent at the time of 
dispersion, and by subsequent settling of 
large particles; 

Formation of a toxic cloud consisting of 
fine particles or droplets, of aerosol, and pos- 
sibly of vapour. 

223. Most bacteriological (biological) at- 
tacks would be designed primarily to create 
an infectious aerosol as an inhalation haz- 
ard. Some ground contamination might, 
however, also result when infectious parti- 
cles settled on the ground, 

224. Both ground contamination and toxic 
or infectious clouds would be immediately 
subject to the physical action of the atmos- 
phere. 

225. If the soil contaminants were liquid 
chemical agents, they would either evap- 
orate, producing a sustained secondary 
cloud, or be absorbed by the ground, or 
diluted or destroyed by atmospheric pre- 
cipitation. If they were solid agents, wheth- 
er chemical or biological, they might be 
returned to a state of suspension by air cur- 
rents, and perhaps carried out of the ini- 
tially contaminated zone. 

226. As it becomes formed, the toxic or 
infectious cloud is immediately exposed to 
atmospheric factors, and is straightaway car- 
ried along by air currents. At the same time, 
the particles within it are deposited at dif- 
ferent rates according to their mass, and 
reach the ground at varying distances from 
the point of emission, depending on wind 
velocity (up to several kilometres in the case 
of particles less than a few tens of microns 
in diameter). The mechanically stable frac- 
tion of the aerosol (particles under 5 mi- 
crons in diameter) remains in suspension, 
and may be carried along for considerable 
distances. 


B. The influence of atmospheric factors on 
clouds of aerosols or vapours 


227. The movement of a toxic or infectious 
cloud after its formation depends chiefly 
on the combined effects of wind and atmos- 
pheric conditions. The cloud is carried a 
longer or shorter distance by the wind; at 
the same time it is dispersed and diluted at 
a faster or slower rate by turbulence of the 
atmosphere and by local disturbances of 
mechanical origin resulting from the rough- 
ness of the ground. 

228. The cloud may rise rapidly in the 
atmosphere or remain in the immediate 
vicinity of the ground, thus retaining its 
destructive power for a greater or lesser time 
depending on whether the air layer in which 
it is released is in a stable or unstable state. 


1. State of the Atmosphere 


229. The state of the atmosphere plays 
such an important role in the behavior of 
aerosol clouds that one might almost say 
that it is the predominant factor in deter- 
mining the outcome of an attack, the effect 
of which could be considerably reduced, or 
almost nullified, were the atmosphere very 
unstable, or very serious if it was in a state 
of pronounced or prolonged stability. For 
this reason the mechanisms governing the 
turbulent movements of air, caused by dif- 
ferences in temperature between superim- 
posed air layers require some explanation. 

230. Disregarding the frictional layer of air 
close to the ground, where mechanical tur- 
bulence resulting from friction between the 
air and the rough ground over which it 
moves creates special conditions, air temper- 
ature in the troposphere decreases on aver- 
age at the rate of 0.64°C for every 100 metres 
of altitude. Very frequently, however, as a re- 
sult of thermal exchange between the air 
and the ground, a cooler air layer may be 
formed beneath a mass of hot light air; in 
such conditions, the lower air layer, with its 
greater density, does not tend to rise and the 
atmosphere is said to be in “stable 
equilibrium”. 

231. The situation, in which the vertical 
temperature gradient becomes inverted, is 
known as “temperature inversion", while 
the air layer affected by the phenomenon is 
termed as “inversion layer”. When present 
it is eminently favourable to the persistence 
of toxic clouds. 

232. After a day of sunshine, the surface of 
the ground cools rapidly, with the result 
that the layer of air close to the ground cools 
more rapidly than those above it. Both the 
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intensity of the inversion and the thickness 
of the air layer involved increase to a maxi- 
mum toward 4 a.m., and then decrease again, 
finally disappearing shortly after sunrise. 
This variation is very marked when the sky 
is clear, and in favorable conditions the in- 
version may last from fourteen to eighteen 
hours a day, depending on the season. 

233. Very often, however, especially in win- 
ter or in overcast weather, when the rays 
of the sun are not sufficiently intense to heat 
the surface of the ground, the temperature 
inversion may last for several days. This con- 
dition has characterized all the disasters 
caused by industrial pollution; for example, 
the smog which claimed 4,000 victims in 
London in 1952 took its toll during a period 
of atmospheric stability which lasted for 
seven days. 

234, Figure 2 shows the evolution of a 
toxic cloud depending on the state of the 
atmosphere. 

235. Apart from this kind of low-altitude 
inversion, which is most important in the 
context of this report since it governs the 
behaviour of toxic clouds released close to 
the ground, a similar process may take place 
on a large scale at higher altitudes (hun- 
dreds or thousands of metres) whenever a 
cool air layer is formed beneath a hot air 
mass. This may take place over large, cold 
expanses (i.e. large expanses of land or sea, 
cloud or fog masses, etc.). Because of the 
high altitude at which they form, these in- 
version layers have little effect on toxic 
clouds released at ground level; but in the 
case of the long-distance transfer of spores 
they may act as a screen or reflector. 

236. The configuration of the surface of the 
earth in a particular area, which alters the 
thermal exchange pattern, may also be con- 
ducive to the formation of an inversion. For 
example, inversions are a customary phe- 
nomenon in winter in deep valleys sur- 
rounded by high peaks, and occur more fre- 
quently in the neighborhood of slopes facing 
the north than on southern slopes. This also 
occurs wherever hills of any size enclose a 
plain or basin, interrupting the general flow 
of air and preventing mixing from taking 
place. It is interesting to note that apart 
from the periodic appearance of smog in 
London, all the other mejor accidents re- 
sulting from air pollution have occurred in 
regions where the land configuration fits this 
description. For example, the small town of 
Donora, in the United States, lies in a rela- 
tively narrow plain bordered by high hills. 
In 1948 air pollution in the course of an 
inversion lasting five days led to twenty 
deaths and 6,000 cases of illness among the 
town’s 14,000 inhabitants. 


2. Urban Areas 


237. The case of urban built-up areas is 
more complex, and it may even be said that 
each one possesses its own micro-climate, de- 
pending on its geographical situation, its to- 
pography and the layout and nature of its 
buildings. 

238. Because the materials from which 
they are constructed are better conductors, 
and because their surfaces face in very varied 
directions, buildings usually capture and re- 
flect solar radiation better than does the na- 
tural ground. Urban complexes therefore 
heat up more quickly than does the sur- 
rounding countryside, and the higher tem- 
perature is still further augmented by domes- 
tic and industrial heating plants. The result 
is a flow of cool air from the neighbouring 
countryside towards the hot centre of the 
town, beginning shortly after sunrise, de- 
creasing at the beginning of the afternoon 
and then rising again to a maximum shortly 
before sunset. This general flow, which is of 
low velocity, is disturbed and fragmented 
at ground level by the buildings, forming 
local currents flowing in all directions. 

239. This constant mechanical turbulence, 
to which is added the thermal turbulence 
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caused by numerous heat-generating Sources, 
should prevent the establishment in towns 
of a temperature inversion at low altitude. 
In fact, however, inversions do occur, when 
conditions are otherwise favourable, but the 
inversion layer is situated at a higher alti- 
tude than over the surrounding countryside 
(30 to 150 metres). 

240. At night, local inversions may be 
generated at low altitude as a result of rapid 
radiation from the roofs of houses; thus in 
a narrow street lined with buildings of equal 
height, an inversion layer may be created at 
roof-top level which will persist until dawn. 

241. Fog is more frequent over towns than 
over open country (+30 per cent in summer 
and +100 per cent in winter). The process 
of fog formation is accelerated by the par- 
ticles, dust and smoke which form a dome 
over the town. At night these particles act 
as nuclei around which the fog condenses, 
the fog contributing in its turn to the re- 
tention of the particles in the dome. Fog 
will obviously have the same concentrating 
effect on particles originating in toxic 
clouds. 

242. One final point which should be 
noted is that toxic aerosols and vapours may 
take some time to penetrate enclosed spaces. 
Once they have done so, they may continue 
as a hazard for very long unless adequate 
ventilation is provided. 


3. Effect of Wind and Topography 


243. The wind carries and spreads the toxic 
or infectious cloud, which is simultaneously 
diluted by turbulence. The distance which 
the cloud travels before its concentration 
has fallen to a level below which it is no 
longer harmful depends on the velocity of 
the wind and the state of the atmosphere. 
Since topography also produces changes in 
the normal wind pattern, it too plays an 
important part in determining the direction 
of travel of toxic clouds, sometimes focusing 
their effects in individual areas. Local winds 
may also be established as a result of dif- 
ferences in the heat absorbed by, and radi- 
ated from, different ground surfaces. 

244. These local surface winds, which af- 
fect the air layer nearest the ground up 
to 300 metres, are frequent and widespread 
in mountain ranges and near sea coasts. 
There are slope breezes, valley breezes, sea 
breezes and land breezes; and they could 
shift a toxic cloud in directions which can- 
not be predicted from a study of the gen- 
eral meteorology of the area. The breezes 
develop according to a regular cycle. During 
the day, under the influence of solar radia- 
tion, the air moves up the valleys and 
slopes, and moves from the sea towards the 
land; at night these currents are reversed. In 
temperate climates land and sea breezes are 
predominant during the summer; but they 
are masked by the general wind pattern dur- 
ing the other seasons of the year. They are 
predominant in subtropical and tropical 
regions throughout the year. 


4. Example of Combined Effects of Wind and 
the State of the Atmosphere on a Cloud 


245. There is some similarity between the 
evolution of toxic clouds which could be pro- 
duced by chemical and bacteriological (bio- 
logical) attacks and that of clouds contain- 
ing industrial pollutants, so much so that 
the mathematical models developed for fore- 
casting atmospheric pollution can be ap- 
plied, with a few modifications, to toxic 
clouds. But the initial characteristics of the 
two are as a rule different. Characteristic fea- 
tures of chemical or bacteriological (biologi- 
cal) attacks are the multiplicity and high 
yield of the sources of emission and their 
very short emission time, all of which are 
factors making for a greater initial con- 
centration in the cloud than the concentra- 
tion of pollutants in industrial clouds. 

246. Figure 4 indicates the order of magni- 
tude of these phenomena, and demonstrates 
the schematic form, and for different atmos- 
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pheric conditions, the size of area which 
would be covered by toxic clouds originat- 
ing from a chemical attack using Sarin, with 
an intensity arbitrarily chosen at 500 kg/km. 
It shows that the theoretical distance of 
travel by the cloud, determined for bare and 
unobstructed ground, may exceed 100 km. 
In practice the atmosphere must remain 
stable for more than ten hours in order to 
enable the cloud to travel such distances, a 
condition which, although certainly not ex- 
ceptional, is fairly uncommon. 

247. This figure illustrates the effect of 
atmospheric conditions on the distance 
a toxic cloud can be carried by the wind. 

248. The example chosen is that of a me- 
dium-intensity (500 kg) attack with Sarin on 
a circular objective 1 km in diameter. The 
wind velocity is 7 km/h. 

249. Each of the lines represents a con- 
tour of the hazard zone, i.e. the zone in 
which any unprotected person would be 
exposed to the effects of the agent. 

250. Under highly unstable conditions (for 
example, on a very sunny day), this hazard 
zone is no greater than the area of objec- 
tive aimed at (the circle at the left end of 
the figure). On the other hand, in any other 
situation—(1) slightly unstable, (2) neutral, 
(3) slightly stable, (4) moderately stable 
or (5) highly stable—the distance travelled 
will be greater, and it may extend almost 
100 km if conditions remain highly stable for 
a sufficiently long time. It must be noted, 
however, that the distance of 100 km could 
be reached only if a very marked inversion 
persisted for about fourteen hours (100 + 
7); such a situation is quite rare. 

251. Corresponding evaluations cannot be 
made for an urban area, since the parameters 
involved are too numerous and too little 
understood. But it may be presumed that 
most of the characteristics of the urban 
micro-climate would tend to increase the 
persistence of chemical clouds. This is serious 
cause for concern, when it is remembered 
that in highly industrialized countries 50 
to 90 per cent of the population live in 
urban areas. 

252. To sum up, a stable or neutral at- 
mosphere in equilibrium might cause a toxic 
cloud produced by a chemical or bacteriologi- 
cal (biological) attack to persist for hours 
after it had exercised its military effect, which 
could generally be expected to materialize in 
the first few minutes following the attack. 
These conditions could obtain not only at 
night, but also during long winter periods 
over vast continental expanses. If a neutral 
atmosphere in equilibrium were associated 
with a light wind irregular in direction, then 
the area affected could be relatively large 
and, assuming an adequately heavy initial 
attack, the concentrations would be high. 


5. Special Features of Bacteriological 
(Biological) Aerosols 


253. So far as physical phenomena are con- 
cerned (horizontal and vertical movements, 
sedimentation, dilution, etc.) , bacteriological 
(biological) aerosols would be generally af- 
fected in the same way as chemical clouds 
of aerosol and vapour, but not necessarily to 
the same extent. But since the effective min- 
imum doses for bacteriological (biological) 
agents are considerably smaller than for 
chemical agents, bacteriological (biological) 
aerosols would be expected to remain effec- 
tive even in a very dilute state and, conse- 
quently, that they could contaminate much 
larger areas than could chemical clouds. An 
example is given in chapter II. 

254. There would be no limit to the hori- 
zontal transport of micro-organisms, if there 
were none to the capacity of the organisms to 
survive in the atmosphere. Thus if the mi- 
crobial aerosol particles were so small that 
their speed of fall remained close to the 
speed of the vertical air movements in the 
frictional layer (under average conditions 
this is on the order of 10cm/s), the agents, 
whether alive or dead, would remain sus- 
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pended and travel very considerable dis- 
tances. Even if bacteriological (biological) 
clouds were to move only in the air layer 
nearest the ground, they could cover very 
large areas. For example, in one experiment 
600 litres of Bacillus globigii (a harmless 
spore-forming bacterium which is highly re- 
sistant to aerosolization and environmental 
stresses) were released off shore; bacteria 
were found more than 30 km inland. Orga- 
nisms were found over 250 km? which was 
the entire area within which there were 
monitoring stations during the trial. The ac- 
tual area covered was much more extensive. 

255. On the other hand, most pathogenic 
agents are highly vulnerable when outside 
the organism in which they normally repro- 
duce, and are liable to biological inactiva- 
tion, which is sometimes rapid, in the aero- 
sol state. This inactivation process is gov- 
erned by several factors (such as tempera- 
ture, humidity, solar radiation, etc.) which 
are now the subject of aerobiological research. 

256. The size of the infective particles in 
a bacteriological (biological) aerosol is highly 
significant to their ability to initiate disease 
as a result of inhalation. It has been estab- 
lished that the terminal pars of the respira- 
tory tract are the most susceptible sites for 
infection by inhalation. As with chemical 
agents, the penetration and retention of in- 
haled bacteriological (biological) particles in 
the lungs is very dependent on particle size, 
which is primarily determined by the com- 
position of the basic material and the pro- 
cedure of aerosolization, as pointed out in 
chapter I. 

257. The influence of particle size on aero- 
sol infectivity is illustrated in table 1, which 
shows that there is a direct relationship be- 
tween the LD,, and particle diameter of an 
aerosol of Franciscella tularensis. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBERS OF BACTERIA OF ‘‘FRANCISCELLA 
TULARENSIS" REQUIRED TO KILL 50 PERCENT OF EX- 
POSED ANIMALS 


Numbers of bacterial cells 
LD x 


Rhesus 
monkeys 


Guinea pigs 


Diameter of particles (microns) : 
1 


3 

6, 500 
20, 090 
170, 000 


C. Influence of atmospheric factors on 
chemical agents 
1. Influence of Temperature 


258. An attack with a liquid chemical 
agent, as already pointed out, would as a 
rule result in the formation of a cloud of 
small droplets, aerosol and vapour in vary- 
ing proportions, as well as in ground con- 
tamination, all of which would be affected 
by air temperature. 

259. Influence on droplet and aerosol 
clouds; Only particles having dimensions 
within certain limits penetrate and are re- 
tained by the lungs. The larger ones are 
trapped in the upper part of the respiratory 
tract (e.g. nose and trachea), whereas the 
smaller ones are exhaled, Penetration and 
retention have maximum values in the size 
range of 0.5 to 3 microns. 

260. Liquid chemical agents exercise their 
effects both by penetrating the skin and by 
inhalation. The material absorbed by the 
lungs acts immediately, whereas there is a 
delay before the effects become manifest 
from an agent absorbed through the skin 
or the mucous membrane of the upper air 
passages. 

261. A high temperature favours the evap- 
oration of particles which will decrease in 
size and thus reach the lungs, contributing 
to the immediate effect; an additional quan- 
tity of vapour is produced which contributes 
to the same effect. 
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262. Effect on ground contamination: The 
temperature of the air, and even more that 
of the ground, have a marked effect on the 
way ground contamination develops and 
persists, The temperature of the ground, 
which depends on the thermal character- 
istics of its constituent materials and on 
the degree of its exposure to the sun, either 
increases or reduces evaporation, and conse- 
quently decreases or increases the duration 
of contamination. The surface temperature 
is extremely variable from point to point, de- 
pending on the type and colour of the soil; 
a temperature difference of 20° has been 
noted between the asphalt surface of a road 
and the surrounding fields. The temperature 
gradient also varies during the course of the 
day; in clear weather the differences may 
range from 15 to 30°C in a temperate climate, 
and up to 50°C in a desert climate. High tem- 
peratures of both air and ground favour the 
rate of evaporation, thus reducing the per- 
sistence of surface contamination; wind, be- 
cause of the mechanical and thermal tur- 
bulence it creates, has a similar effect. 

263. To illustrate the effect of these variable 
factors, it is worth noting that the contami- 
nation of bare ground by unpurified mustard, 
at a mean rate of 30 g/m?, will persist for 
several days or even weeks at temperatures 
below 10° C at medium wind velocities, 
whereas it lasts for only a day and a half at 
25° C. Furthermore, because of accelerated 
evaporation at high temperatures, the cloud 
produced is more concentrated, and the dan- 
ger of vapour inhalation in, and downwind 
of, the contaminated area becomes greater. 


2. Influence of Humidity 


264. In contrast to high temperature, high 
relative humidity may lead to the enlarge- 
ment of aerosol particles owing to the con- 
densation of water vapour around the nuclei 
which they constitute. The quantity of in- 
halable aerosol would thus diminish, with a 
consequent reduction in the immediate 
effects of the attack. 

265. On the other hand, a combination of 
high temperature and high relative humidity 
causes the human body to perspire profusely. 
This intensifies the action of mustard-type 
vesicants, and also accelerates the transfer 
through the skin of percutaneous nerve 
agents. 


3. Influence of Atmospheric Precipitation 


266. Light rain disperses and spreads the 
chemical agent which thus presents a larger 
surface for evaporation, and its rate of evapo- 
ration rises. Conversely a heavy rain dilutes 
and displaces the contaminating product, 
facilitates its penetration into the ground, 
and may also accelerate the destruction of 
certain water-sensitive compounds (e.g. 
lewisite, a powerful blistering agent). 

267. Snow increases the persistence of con- 
tamination by slowing down the evaporation 
of liquid contaminants. In the particular 
case of mustard gas, the compound is con- 
verted into a pasty mass which may persist 
until the snow melts. 

268. Soil humidity, atmospheric precipita- 
tion and temperature also exercise a powerful 
influence on the activity of herbicides, which 
are much more effective at higher humidities 
and temperatures, than in dry weather and 
at low temperatures. This applies equally to 
preparations applied to plants and to those 
introduced into the soil. 


4, Influence of Wind 


269. As vapours emanating from ground 
contaminated by liquid chemical agents 
begin to rise, the wind comes into play. The 
distance the vapours will be carried depends 
on the wind velocity and the evaporation 
rate of the chemical, which will itself change 
with variations in ground and air tempera- 
tures. The distance is maximal (several 
kilometres) when there is a combination of 
the conditions promoting evaporation (high 
soil temperature) persistence of the cloud 
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(stable atmosphere) and dispersal of the 
cloud (gentle winds). These conditions exist 
in combination at the end of a sunny day, at 
the time when a temperature inversion exists. 


5. Influence of Soil—Dependent Factors 


270. Nature of the soil. The soil itself, 
through its texture and the porosity of its 
constituent materials, plays an important 
role in the persistence of liquid chemical 
contaminants, which may penetrate to a 
greater or lesser extent, or remain on the 
surface. In the former case the risk of con- 
tamination by contact is reduced in the 
short term, but persistence will be increased 
to the extent that factors favourable to 
evaporation (temperature, wind) are pre- 
vented from acting. In the latter case, when 
the contaminant remains on the surface, the 
danger of contact contamination remains 
considerable, but persistence is reduced. Thus 
persistence in sandy soils may be three times 
as long as in clay. 

271. Vegetation. Vegetation prevents a 
liquid contaminant from reaching the soil 
and also breaks it up, thus encouraging 
evaporation. But at the same time the short- 
term danger is enhanced because of the 
widespread dispersion of the contaminant on 
foliage, and the consequently increased risk 
of contact contamination. 

272..The canopy of foliage in dense forests 
(e.g. conifers, tropical jungle), traps and 
holds a considerable proportion of a dis- 
persed chemical agent, but the fraction 
which none the less reaches the soil remains 
there for a long time, since the atmospheric 
factors involved in the process of evapora- 
tion (temperature, wind over the soil, tur- 
bulence) are hardly significant in such an 
environment as compared with open spaces. 

273. Too little is known about the absorp- 
tion and retention of toxic substances by 
plants to make it possible to assess the re- 
sulting danger to the living creatures whose 
food supply they may constitute. Like cer- 
tain organic pesticides, it is probable that 
other toxic chemicals may penetrate into 
plant systems via the leaves and roots. Cases 
could then arise where all trace of contami- 
nant had disappeared from the soil but with 
the toxic substance persisting in vegetation. 

274. Urban areas. It can also be assumed 
that, in spite of a surface temperature which 
is on the average higher, contaminants might 
persist longer in built-up areas than over 
open ground, There are two reasons for this. 
Structural, finishing and other building ma- 
terials are frequently porous, and by absorb- 
ing and retaining liquid chemical agents 
more readily, they increase the duration of 
contamination. Equally the factors which, in 
open country, tend to reduce persistence 
(sunshine, wind over ground) play a less 
important part in a built-up city. 

275. Climate, in general, may exercise an 
indirect influence on the effect of percutane- 
ous chemical agents, simply because of the 
fact that in hot climates the lightly clad 
inhabitants are very vulnerable to attacks 
through the skin. 

276. The predominating influence of cli- 
matic factors and terrain on the persistence 
of contamination indicates that the a priori 
classification of chemical agents as persistent 
or non-persistent, solely on the basis of dif- 
ferent degrees of volatility, is somewhat 
arbitrary since, depending on circumstances, 
the same material might persist for periods 
ranging from a few hours to several weeks, 
or even months. 


D. Influence of atmospheric factors on 
bacteriological (biological) agents 

277. Infectious agents, when used to infect 
by way of food and water, or by means of 
animal vectors are, of course, hardly subject 
to the influence of climatic factors, But any 
large-scale attack by bacteriological (bio- 
logical) agents would probably be carried 
out by aerosols, in which the agents would 
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be more susceptible to environmental in- 
fluences than chemical agents. 

278. Physico-chemical atmospheric factors 
have a destructive effect on aerosol-borne 
micro-organisms. Their viability decreases 
gradually over a period of hours or days ata 
progressively diminishing rate. Some decay 
very rapidly: for example, certain bio-aerosois 
used for pest control in temperate climates, 
and dispersed under average conditions in 
the cold or transitional seasons, show a rate 
of decay of 5 per cent per minute. 

279. This apparent vulnerability of micro- 
organism in aerosols might cast some doubt 
on the possible effectiveness of bacteriological 
(biological) attacks. However, there are vari- 
ous means by which the rate of decay in the 
aerosol.can be considerably reduced. For ex- 
ample: the use of very high concentrations 
of agent; the use of suitably “modelled” 
pathogenic strains; or the protection of aero- 
sol particles by encapsulating them in cer- 
tain organic compounds. 

280. These procedures, which prolong the 
survival of micro-organisms in air, could 
presumably also be applied to potential 
agents of bacteriological (biological) warfare. 
Means are also available for prolonging the 
survival of micro-organisms in water, soil, etc. 


1. Influence of Temperature 


281. The effect of temperature on the sur- 
vival of micro-organisms in bacteriological 
(biological) aerosols is not highly significant 
in the temperature ranges generally encoun- 
tered. As a general rule, aerosol-borne biolo- 
gical agents will be destroyed more rapidly 
the more the temperature rises. On the other 
hand, in some circumstances high tempera- 
tures may act on bacteriological (biological) 
aerosols in the same way as on chemical 
aerosols, that is to say, particle size will be 
diminished by evaporation, and thus their 
rate of entry into the lungs will be enhanced. 


2. Influence of Humidity 


282. Relative humidity is the most im- 
portant of the atmospheric conditions which 
affect the rate of decrease of viability of 
micro-organisms in the air. The extent of its 
effect varies with different micro-organisms, 
with the nature of the suspending fluid from 
which the aerosol is disseminated, with the 
manner of its dissemination (as a spray or as 
a dry powder). As a general rule, the rate of 
inactivation is greater at lower relative hu- 
midity although with some organisms maxi- 
mum inactivation occurs in the middle range 
of relative humidity (30-70 per cent). The 
rate of inactivation will, however, tend to 
decrease with time, and may become extreme- 
ly low when a state of equilibrium (stabili- 
zation) between the particles and their en- 
vironment has been established. This im- 
plies that irrespective of relative humidity 
values, the final infective concentration of a 
stabilized aerosol may still be above the 
threshold minimum dose for infection by 
inhalation. Even so, microbial survival in a 
stabilized aerosol may be further reduced by 
sudden variations in atmospheric humidity. 

283. The effectiveness of aerosol-borne bac- 
teriological (biological) agents depends not 
only on their capacity to survive in the air. 
Also important is their low rate of sedi- 
mentation, combined with the capacity of 
the micro-organisms to spread and penetrate 
into buildings, so contaminating surfaces and 
materials indoors as well as outdoors. The 
possibility that some infective agents can 
survive for a long time in such conditions, 
and the fact that environmental dust par- 
ticles may exercise a protective influence on 
organisms have been demonstrated on many 
occasions. Studies made in hospitals have 
shown that surviving micro-organisms can 
be dispersed from sites which have come to 
be called “secondary reservoirs”, and that 
they may become sources of new infections, 
carried either through the air or by contact. 
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3. Influence of Solar Radiation 


284. The ultra-violet part of the solar spec- 
trum has a powerful germicidal effect. Bac- 
terial spores are much less sensitive to this 
radiation than are either viruses or vegeta- 
tive bacteria, and fungal spores are even less 
sensitive than bacterial spores. The destruc- 
tive effect of solar radiation on micro-orga- 
nisms is reduced when relative humidity is 
high (over 70 per cent). Air pollution, in- 
cluding a high proportion of atmospheric 
dust, also provides some protection. 

285. Ultra-violet light exercises its destruc- 
tive effects on micro-organisms through the 
structural degradation of the nucleic acids 
which carry the genetic information. Most 
research on this subject has been carried out 
on microbes in liquid suspensions, but the 
results of studies of aerosol-borne microbes 
seem to lead to similar conclusions. 

286. The germicidal effect of ultra-violet 
radiation has been known for a long time 
and used in combating airborne infections 
in schools, military buildings and hospitals. 
The problem of proper radiation dosage, and 
proper techniques, however, still remain to 
be solved. 

287. The lethal effect of sunlight on micro- 
organisms is less marked, although still ap- 
parent, in diffuse light. This is why a bac- 
teriological (biological) attack, if one ever 
materialized, would be more probably under- 
taken in darkness. 


4. Influence of Atmospheric Precipitation 


288. Rain and snow have relatively little 
effect on bacteriological (biological) aerosols. 


5. Influence of the Chemical Composition of 
the Atmosphere 


289. Little is known about the influence 
on the viability of micro-organisms of the 
chemical compounds present in the atmos- 
phere. Oxygen promotes the inactivation of 
aerosol-borne agents, particularly in condi- 
tions of low humidity, and recent studies 
have also demonstrated that an unstable 
bactericidal factor (formed by combination 
between ozone and gaseous combustion prod- 
ucts of petroleum) is present in the air, par- 
ticularly downwind of heavily populated 
areas. 

6. General Effects of Climate 


290. Climate may also have a general and 
considerable influence on the development 
of epidemics and epizootics, in so far as the 
proliferation of vectors which spread disease 
may be encouraged, given the right condi- 
tions. This is indicated by the way myxoma- 
tosis developed in Australia. Although sev- 
eral attempts in 1927, and then from 1936 
to 1943, to impart the disease to Australian 
rabbits failed, the epizootic spread rapidly 
from 1950 onwards, apparently for the sole 
reason that the summer, which was particu- 
larly rainy that year, was associated with an 
exceptional proliferation in the flooded Mur- 
ray River valley of the mosquitoes which 
carry the disease. 

291. Atmospheric humidity and tempera- 
ture also have a strong influence on micro- 
organisms acting upon vegetation. 


CHAPTER IV. POSSIBLE LONG-TERM EFFECTS OF 
CHEMICAL AND BACTERIOLOGICAL (BIOLOGICAL) 
WARFARE ON HUMAN HEALTH AND ECOLOGY 


A. Introduction 


292. So far this report has dealt essentially 
with the potential short-term effects of 
chemical and bacteriological (biological) 
warfare. The possible long-term effects of the 
agents concerned need to be considered 
against the background of the trends where- 
by man's environment is being constantly 
modified, as it becomes transformed to meet 
his ever-increasing needs. Some of the 
changes that have occurred have been un- 
wittingly adverse. The destruction of forests 
has created deserts, while grasslands have 
been destroyed by over-grazing. The air we 
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breathe and our rivers become polluted, and 
chemical pesticides, despite the good they do, 
also threaten with undesirable secondary 
effects. The long-term impact of possible 
chemical and bacteriological (biological) 
warfare clearly needs to be considered within 
an adequate ecological framework. 

293. Ecology may be defined as the study 
of the interrelationships of organisms on the 
one hand and of their interactions with the 
physical environment in which they are 
found on the other. The whole complex of 
plants and animals within a specific type of 
environment—a forest, a marsh, a savan- 
nah—forms a community comprising all the 
plant life and all the living creatures—from 
the micro-organisms and worms in the soil, 
to the insects, birds and mammals above the 
ground—within that environment, and the 
understanding of their interrelationships also 
necessitates a knowledge of the physical 
characteristics of the environment which 
bear on the living complex. Ecological com- 
munities are normally in dynamic equilib- 
rium, which is regulated by the interaction 
of population density, available food, nat- 
ural epidemics, seasonal changes and the 
competition of species for food and space. 

294. Man has his special ecological prob- 
lems. His numbers are multiplying fast, and 
increasing population requires commensurate 
increases in food production, The production 
and distribution of adequate food for the 
population which is predicted for the latter 
part of this century, and which will go on in- 
creasing through the next, will allow no re- 
laxation in the effort which has already 
proved so successful. Food production has in- 
creased phenomenally in the past fifty years, 
primarily because of (1) improved agricul- 
tural practices, and particularly because of a 
marked increase in the use of chemical fer- 
tilizers and pesticides; (2) the development 
of genetically improved plants, herds and 
flocks; and (3) increased industrialization 
of food-producing processes. There is hope 
that steps such as these will continue to bear 
fruit. 

295. But while the use of fertilizers, her- 
bicides and pesticides has brought about a 
massive increase in food production, it has 
also added to the pollution of soil and water, 
and as a result has altered our ecological en- 
vironment in an enduring way. So too have 
other features of our industrial civilization. 
The motor car has been a very potent factor 
in increasing air pollution in towns and cities. 
The increasing population of the world 
creates unprecedented wastes, and the meth- 
ods used to dispose of it—burying it, burn- 
ing it, or discharging it into streams or 
lakes—have further polluted the environ- 
ment, The remarkable development of 
synthetic and plastic materials in recent 
years has also added a new factor to the 
short- and long-term biological effects on 
man. Every new advance on our technological 
civilization helps to transform the ecological 
framework within which we evolved. From 
this point of view the existence and possible 
use of chemical and bacteriological (biologi- 
cal) agents in warfare have to be regarded as 
an additional threat, and as a threat which 
might have enduring consequences, to our 
already changing environment. 


B. Consequences to man of upsetting the 
ecological equilibrium 


296. The chemical industry doubled its 
output between 1953 to 1960 and it is still 
growing fast but the useful results of its 
continued development are none the less 
of the utmost importance to man’s future. 
The good effects on food production of the 
use of artificial fertilizers alone far outweigh 
any secondary deleterious consequences of 
their use. The facts are too well known to 
need spelling out. It is enough to point out, 
as one example, that maize production in the 
United States increased between 1923 and 
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1958, a thirty-year period, by barely four 
quintals per hectare, but that in the ten 
years between 1953 and 1964, when the use 
of fertilizers and more productive hybrid 
seeds became widespread, the increase was 
eleven quintals. This is characteristic of 
what has happened everywhere where fertil- 
izers have been used on a large scale. 

297. The beneficial effect of the use of 
modern chemical pesticides also does not 
need spelling out. It is estimated that the 
present annual world loss in production due 
to weeds and parasites is still approximately 
460 million quintals of wheat and 360 mil- 
lion quintals of maize, and that to eliminate 
this waste will mean the use of even more 
pesticides than are now being consumed. 

298. What has to be realized about modern 
agricultural practices is that without them 
the increases in the output of food which 
the world needs could never be achieved. Un- 
less production mounts everywhere, those 
who have not yet cast off the burdens of liv- 
ing in a primitive agricultural world will 
never reach the level of civilization to which 
all aspire. 

299. But, as already indicated, the great 
increase in the use of fertilizers, pesticides 
and herbicides does have deleterious side 
effects. For example, in Switzerland, surface 
waters and springs have been contaminated 
in times of high rainfall by excessive 
amounts of fertilizers corresponding to 
0.3-0.5 kg of phosphorous and 45 kg of 
nitrogen per hectare per year. This kind of 
thing occurs elsewhere as well, and it cannot 
but help transform—for all we know ad- 
versely—the environment in which living 
matter including fish otherwise thrive. 

300. The dangers of the side effects of mod- 
ern pesticides are also beginning to be ap- 
preciated, and are already beginning to be 
guarded against in advanced countries. Ex- 
cept in high dosage, these substances act only 
on lower organisms, although some organo- 
phosphorous compounds are toxic to man 
and other vertebrates. Less selective agents 
may be toxic to soil bacteria, plankton, snails 
and fish. Chlorinated hydrocarbons, such as 
DDT, are toxic only in unusually high dos- 
ages, but accumulate in fat, and deposit in 
the liver and the central nervous system. Fol- 
lowing surface application, pesticides enter 
the soil and seep into underground waters; or 
become washed by rain into rivers, lakes and 
reservoirs. It is theoretically possible that 
in some situations, in which non-selective 
chemical pesticides are used, disruption of 
the ecological equilibrium could lead to the 
long-term suppression of useful animals and 
plants. These are dangers which only con- 
stant vigilance will avert. 

301. Detergents are another modern chem- 
ical development whose use has had to be 
regulated, since they have a direct short-term 
effect on certain types of natural food such 
as daphniae and the algae which are eaten 
by fish. The first detergents which came on 
the market led to enormous quantities of 
foam on river, and this in turn reduced the 
supply of oxygen for organisms living in the 
water. They also damage the earth by affect- 
ing soil bacteria. Such detergents, which re- 
sist destruction even by the most modern 
water treatment methods, have all but dis- 
appeared from use and have been replaced 
by others, which can be almost completely 
destroyed by waste water treatment. 

302. In the context of the possible long- 
term effects of chemical and bacteriological 
(biological) weapons, we have finally to 
note that towns and cities are growing all 
over the world, and that in the developed 
countries, conurbations (fusion of cities with 
loss of suburbs) have reached population 
levels approaching 50 million. Such great 
concentrations of people require very com- 
plicated arrangements for supply of food, 
water and other materials, transport and gen- 
eral administration. The use of chemical or 
bacteriological (biological) weapons against 
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cities would undoubtedly have an exception- 
ally severe disorganizing effect, and the full 
re-establishment of the services necessary for 
health, efficient government, and the smooth 
operation of industry might take a very long 
time. 


C. Possible long-term effects of chemical and 
bacteriological (biological) means of war- 
jare on man and his environment 


303. Chemical weapons, in addition to their 
highly toxic short-term effects, may also have 
a long-term effect on the environment in 
which they are disseminated. If used in very 
high concentration they might cause damage 
by polluting the air, by polluting the water 
supplies and by poisoning the soil. 

304, Bacteriological (biological) weapons 
could be directed against man’s sources of 
food through the spread of persistent plant 
diseases or of infectious animal diseases. 
There is also the possibility that new epi- 
demic diseases could be introduced, or old 
ones reintroduced, which could result in 
deaths on the scale which characterized the 
mediaeval plagues. 


1. Chemical Weapons 


305. There is no evidence that the chemical 
agents used in World War I—chlorine, mus- 
tard, phosgene, and tear-gas—had any un- 
toward ecological consequences. As already 
observed, over 120,000 tons of these agents 
were used during that war, and in some areas 
which were attacked, concentrations must 
have added up to hundreds of kilograms per 
hectare. These regions have long since re- 
turned to normal and fully productive use. 

306. The organophosphorous, or nerve, 
agents have never been used in war, and no 
corresponding experience is available to help 
form a Judgment about their possible long- 
term effects. But since these agents are toxic 
to all forms of animal life, it is to be expected 
that if high concentrations were disseminated 
over large areas, and if certain species were 
virtually exterminated, the dynamic ecolog- 
ical equilibrium of the region might be 
changed. 

307. On the other hand there is no evidence 
to suggest that nerve agents affect food chains 
in the way DDT and other pesticides of the 
chlorinated hydrocarbon type do. They hy- 
drolyze in water, some of them slowly, so there 
could be no long-term contamination of 
natural or artificial bodies of water, 

308. The use of herbicides during the 
course of the Viet-Nam conflict has been re- 
ported extensively in news media, and to a 
lesser extent in technical publications. The 
materials which have been used are 2,4- 
dichlorophenoxyacetic acid, 2,4,5-trichloro- 
phenoxyacetic acid, cacodylic acid and pi- 
cloram. 

309. Between 1963 and 1968 these herbi- 
cides were used to clear forested areas for 
military purposes over some 9,100 km.? This 
may be divided by forest type as shown in 
the following table. 


TABLE 1—TYPE OF FOREST AND EXTENT AND AREA 
TREATED WITH HERBICIDES IN SOUTH VIETNAM, 1963-68 


Area treated 
km? 


Type of forest Extent km2 


Open forest (semideciduous). __ 
Mangrove and other aquatic... 
Coniferous 


9,100 


310. South Viet-Nam is about 172,000 km’ 
in area, of which about one-third is forested. 
The area treated with herbicides up to the 
end of 1968 thus amounts to about 16 per 
cent of the forested area, or a little over 5 
per cent of the total. 

311. There is as yet no scientific evaluation 
of the extent of the long-term ecological 
changes resulting from these attacks. One 
estimate is that some mangrove forests may 
need twenty years to regenerate, and fears 
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have been expressed about the future of the 
animal population they contain. Certain 
species of bird are known to have migrated 
from areas that have been attacked. On the 
other hand, there has been no decline in fish 
catches, and as fish are well up in the food 
chain, no serious damage would seem to have 
been done to the aquatic environment. 

312. When a forest in a state of ecological 
equilibrium is destroyed by cutting, sec- 
ondary forest regenerates, which contains 
fewer species of plants and animals than 
were there originally, but larger numbers of 
those species which survive. If secondary 
forest is replaced by grassland, these changes 
are even more marked. If one or more of 
the animal species which increases in num- 
bers is the host of an infection dangerous to 
man (a zoonosis), then the risk of human 
infection is greatly increased. This is exem- 
plified by the history of scrub typhus in 
South-East Asia, where the species of rat 
which maintains the infection and the vec- 
tor mite are much more numerous in sec- 
ondary forest, and even more so in grass- 
land, so increasing the risk of the disease 
being transmitted to people as forest is 
cleared. 

313, In high rainfall areas, deforestation 
may also lead to serious erosion, and so to 
considerable agricultural losses, Deserts have 
been created in this way. 


2. Bacteriological (Biological) Weapons 
Against man 

314. New natural foci, in which infection 
may persist for many years, may be estab- 
lished after an aerosol or other type of bac- 
teriological (biological) attack. This possible 
danger can be appreciated when one recalls 
the epidemiological consequences of the acci- 
dental introduction of rabies and other vet- 
erinary infections (blue-tongue, African 
Swine fever) into a number of countries. 
The spread of rabies in Europe following 
World War II, as a consequence of the dis- 
organization caused by the war, shows how 
an epidemiologically complicated and medi- 
cally dangerous situation can emerge even 
with an infection which had long been suc- 
cessfully controlled. In 1945 there were only 
three major foci of infection in Czecho- 
slovakia, In the following years, foxes multi- 
plied excessively because farms were left 
unworked, because of the increased number 
of many kinds of wild creatures, and also 
because of the discontinuation of system- 
atic control. Foxes also come in from across 
frontiers, and the epizootic gradually wor- 
sened. In the period 1952/1966 a total of 
888 foci were reported, 197 new ones in 1965 
alone. Bringing the situation under control 
demanded extraordinary and prolonged ef- 
forts by the health service: in 1966 alone, 
775,000 domestic animals were vaccinated 
in affected areas of the country. None the 
less, the disease has not yet been stamped 
out. Natural foci cannot be eliminated with- 
out organized and long-term international 
co-operation. 

315. Arthropods (insects, ticks) also play 
an important part, along with other crea- 
tures, in the maintenance of pathogenic 
agents in natural foci. A man exposed to a 
natural focus risks infection, particularly 
from arthropods, which feed on more than 
one species of host. A bacteriological (bio- 
logical) attack might lead to the creation of 
multiple and densely distributed foci of in- 
fection from which, if ecological conditions 
were favourable, natural foci might develop 
in regions where they had previously never 
existed, or in areas from which they had 
been eliminated by effective public health 
measures. 

316. On the other hand, the large-scale use 
of bacteriological (biological) weapons might 
reduce populations of susceptible wild spe- 
cies below the level at which they could con- 
tinue to exist. The elimination of a species 
or group of species from an area would create 
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in the ecological community an empty niche 
which might seriously disturb its equilib- 
rium, or which might be filled by another 
species more dangerous to man because it 
carried a zoonosis infection acquired either 
naturally or as a result of the attack. This 
would result in the establishment of a new 
natural focus of disease. 

317. The gravity of these risks would de- 
pend on the extent to which the community 
of species in the country attacked contained 
animals which were not only susceptible to 
the infection, but were living in so close a 
relationship to each other that the infection 
could become established. For example, not 
all mosquito species can be infected with yel- 
low fever virus, and if the disease is to be- 
come established, those which can become 
vectors must feed frequently on mammals, 
such as monkeys, which are also sufficiently 
susceptible to the infection. A natural focus 
of yellow fever is therefore very unlikely to 
become established in any area lacking an 
adequate population of suitable mosquitos 
and monkeys. 

318. Endemics or enzootics of diseases (i.e. 
infections spreading at a low rate, but in- 
definitely, in a human or animal population) 
could conceivably follow a large-scale attack, 
or might be started by a small-scale sabotage 
attack, for which purpose the range of pos- 
sible agents would be much wider, and might 
even include such chronic infections as 
malaria. 

319. Malaria is a serious epidemic disease 
in a susceptible population, but it is difficult 
to envisage its possible employment as a bac- 
teriological (biological) weapon, because of 
the complex life cycle of the parasite. Drug- 
resistant strains of malaria exist in, for ex- 
ample, areas of Asia and South America, and 
their possible extension to areas where mos- 
quitos capable of transmitting the disease 
already exist, would greatly complicate pub- 
lic health measures, and cause a more serious 
disease problem because of the difficulties 
of treatment. 

320. Yellow fever is still enzootic in the 
tropical regions of Africa and America, Mon- 
keys and other forest-dwelling primates, to- 
gether with mosquitoes which transmit the 
virus, constitute natural foci and ensure sur- 
vival of the virus between epidemics. 

321. Importation of this disease is possible 
wherever a suitable environment and sus- 
ceptible animal and mosquito hosts exist. 
This occurred naturally in 1960 when a pre- 
viously uninfested area of Ethiopia was in- 
vaded by yellow fever and an epidemic re- 
sulted in about 15,000 deaths. Because of the 
inaccessibility of the area, some 8,000-9,000 
people had died before the epidemic was rec- 
ognized. The epidemic was extinguished but 
it is likely that a permanent focus of yellow 
fever infection has been established in this 
area, previously free of the disease. It might 
be extremely serious if the virus were intro- 
duced into Asia or the Pacific islands where 
the disease appears never to have occurred, 
but where local species of mosquito are 
known to be able to transmit it. Serious 
problems could also arise if the virus were 
introduced into the area of the United States 
where vector mosquitoes still exist, and 
where millions of people live in an area of a 
few square kilometres. 

$22. Another consideration is the possible 
introduction of a new species of animal to 
an area to cause either long-term disease or 
economic problems. For example, mongooses 
were introduced many years ago to some 
Caribbean islands, and in one at least they 
have become a serious economic pest of the 
sugar crop, and an important cause of rabies. 
The very large economic effect on the intro- 
duction of rabbits to Australia is well known. 
Certain mosquito species (a yellow fever mos- 
quito, Aedes aegypti, and a malaria mosquito, 
Anopheles gambiae) have naturally spread 
to many areas of the world from their orig- 
inal home in Africa, and have been respon- 
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sible for serious disease problems in the areas 
that have been invaded. It is conceivable that 
in the war the introduction of such insects 
on a small scale might be tried for offensive 
purposes. 

323. In addition to the development of new 
natural foci, another long-term hazard, but 
one which is very much more speculative 
than some of the possibilities mentioned 
above, is that of the establishment of new 
strains of organisms of altered immunolog- 
ical characteristics or increased virulence. 
This might occur if large numbers of people 
or other susceptible animal species became 
infected in an area through a bacteriological 
(biological) attack, thus providing oppor- 
tunities for new organisms to arise naturally. 
The appearance from time to time of im- 
munologically different forms of influenza 
shows the type of thing which might happen. 
Such altered forms of agents might cause 
more severe and perhaps more widespread 
epidemics than the original attack. 


Against domestic animals 


324. Foot-and-mouth disease is a highly 
infectious but largely non-fatal disease of 
cattle, swine and other cloven-footed ani- 
mals, It is rarely transmitted from a diseased 
animal to man, and when it is, the order is a 
trivial one. 

325. The milk yield of diseased cows de- 
creases sharply and does not reach its normal 
yield even after complete recovery. Losses 
range from 9 to 30 per cent of milk yield. 
In swine, loss from foot-and-mouth are esti- 
mated at 60-80 per cent among suckling pigs. 
Foot-and-mouth is endemic in many coun- 
tries and breaks out from time to time even 
in countries which are normally free of the 
disease. Some countries let it run its course 
without taking any steps to control it; others 
try to control it by the use of vaccines; and 
some pursue a slaughter policy in which all 
affected animals and contacts are killed. 

326. It is obvious that a large epizootic 
could constitute a very serious economic 
burden, for example, by bringing about a 
serious reduction in the supply of milk, It is 
in this context that foot-and-mouth disease 
could conceivably serve as a bacteriological 
(biological) weapon, especially since war con- 
ditions would greatly promote its spread, Ef- 
ficient prevention is possible through active 
immunization, but the immunity is rather 
short-lived and annual vaccination is re- 
quired, 

327. Brucellosis is an example of chronic 
disease which could possibly result from bac- 
terlological (biological) weapon attacks. 
There are three forms known, which attack 
cattle, swine and goats respectively. Any of 
these may be transmitted to man, in whom 
it causes a debilitating but rarely fatal dis- 
ease lasting for four to six months or even 
longer. It is enzootic in most countries of the 
world, and an increased incidence of the 
disease resulting from its use as a weapon 
could be dealt with, after the initial blow, in 
the same way as is the natural disease. But 
the cost of eliminating disease such as 
brucellosis from domestic animals is very 
high. 

328. Anthrax was described in chapter II 
and what concerns us here is that if large 
quantities of anthrax spores were dissemi- 
nated in bacteriological (biological) weapons, 
thus contaminating the soil of large regions, 
danger to domestic animals and man might 
persist for a very long time. There is no 
known way by which areas could be rendered 
safe. The use of large quantities of anthrax 
as a weapon might therefore cause long- 
term environmental hazards. 

Against crops 

329. The rust fungus, as already noted, is 
one of the most damaging of natural patho- 
gens which affects wheat crops, Each rust 
pustule produces 20,000 uredospores a day 
for two weeks, and there may be more than 
100 pustules an a single infected leaf. The 
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ripe uredospores are easily detached from the 
plant even by very weak air currents. The 
spores are then carried by the wind over 
distances of many hundreds of kilometres. 
It is estimated that the annual total world 
loss of wheat from rust is equivalent to about 
$500 million. 

330, Weather plays a decisive role in the 
epiphytotic spreading of rust. Temperature 
influences the incubation period and the rate 
of uredospore germination. Germination and 
infection occur only when there is a water- 
saturated atmosphere for three to four hours. 
Thus, epiphytotic spread occurs when there 
are heavy dews and when the temperature 
is between 10° and 30° C. The principal 
means of prevention is to destroy the patho- 
gen and to breed resistant species, Recently, 
ionizing radiation has been employed to de- 
velop resistant strains. 

331. The cereal rusts die out during winter 
unless some other susceptible plant host, 
such as barberry, is present, and therefore 
their effect on crops would be limited to a 
single season, As they are capable of reduc- 
ing man’s food reserves considerably, rust 
spores could be extremely dangerous and 
efficient bacteriological (biological) weapons, 
especially if deployed selectively with due 
regard to climatic conditions. Artificial 
spreading of an epiphytotic would be diffi- 
cult to recognize and delivery of the patho- 
gen to the target would be relatively simple. 

332. Rust epiphytotics might have a very 
serious effect in densely populated develop- 
ing countries, where the food supply might 
be reduced to such an extent that a human 
population already suffering from malnutri- 
tion might be driven to starvation, which, 
depending on the particular circumstances, 
might last a long time. 

333. Another conceivable biological wéap- 
on, although neither a practical nor a bac- 
teriological one, is the potato beetle. To use 
it for this purpose, the beetle would have to 
be produced in large numbers, and intro- 
duced, presumably clandestinely, into potato 
growing regions at the correct time during 
maturation of the crop. In the course of 
spread the beetle first lives in small foci, 
which grow and increase until it becomes 
established over large territories. The beetle 
is capable of astonishing propagation: the 
progeny of a single beetle may amount to 
8,000 million in one-and-a-half years. 

334. Since beetles prefer to feed and lay 
their eggs in plants suffering from some viral 
disease, they and their larvae may help trans- 
mit the virus thereby increasing the damage 
they cause. The economic damage caused by 
the beetle varies with the season and the 
country affected, but it can destroy up to 
80 per cent of the crop. Protection is difficult 
because it has not been possible to breed 
resistant potato species and the only means 
available at present is chemical protection. 

335. Were the beetle ever to be used suc- 
cessfully for offensive purposes, it could 
clearly help bring about long-term damage 
because of the difficulty of control. 


3. Genetic and Carcinogenic Changes 


336. The possibility also exists that chem- 
ical and bacteriological (biological) weapons 
might cause genetic changes. Some chemicals 
are known to do this. LSD, for example, is 
known to cause genetic changes in human 
cells. Such genetic changes, whether induced 
by chemicals or viruses, might conceivably 
have a bearing on the development of cancer. 
A significantly increased incidence of cancer 
in the respiratory tract (mainly lung) has 
been reported recently among workers em- 
ployed in the manufacture of mustard gas 
during World War II. No increased preva- 
lence of cancer has been reported among 
mustard gas casualties of World War I al- 
though it is doubtful if available records 
would reveal it. However, most of these 
casualties were exposed for only short periods 
to the gas whereas the workers were con- 
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tinuously exposed to small doses for months 

or years. 

CHAPTER V. ECONOMIC AND SECURITY IMPLICA- 
TIONS OF THE DEVELOPMENT, ACQUISITION 
AND POSSIBLE USE OF CHEMICAL AND BAC- 
TERIOLOGICAL (BIOLOGICAL) WEAPONS AND 
SYSTEMS OF THEIR DELIVERY 

A. Introduction 


837. Previous chapters have revealed the 
extent to which developments in chemical 
and biological science have magnified the 
potential risks associated with the concept 
of chemical or bacteriological (biological) 
warfare. These risks derive not only from the 
variety of possible agents which might be 
used, but also from the variety of their ef- 
fects. The doubt that a chemical or bac- 
teriological (biological) attack could be 
restricted to a given area means that casual- 
ties could occur well outside the target zone. 
Were these weapons used to blanket large 
areas and cities, they would cause massive 
loss of human life, affecting non-combatants 
in the same way as combatants, and in this 
respect, they must clearly be classified as 
weapons of mass destruction. The report has 
also emphasized the great problems and cost 
which would be entailed in the provision of 
protection against chemical and bacterio- 
logical (biological) warfare. It is the pur- 
pose of this final chapter to explore in greater 
depth the economic and security implica- 
tions of matters such as these. 


B. Production 
1. Chemical Weapons 


338. It has been estimated that during the 
course of the First World War, at a time when 
the chemical industry was in a relatively 
early stage of development, about 180,000 
tons of chemical agents were produced, of 
which more than 120,000 tons were used in 
battle. With the rapid development of the 
industry since then, there has been an enor- 
mous growth in the potential capacity to 
produce chemical agents. 

339. The scale, nature, and cost of any 
programme for producing chemical weapons, 
and the time needed to implement it, would 
clearly be largely dependent on the scien- 
tific, technical and industrial potential of 
the country concerned. It would depend not 
only on the nature of the chemical industry 
itself, and on the availability of suitably 
trained engineers and chemists, but also on 
the level of development of the chemical 
engineering industry and of the means of 
automating chemical processes, especially 
where the production of highly toxic chemi- 
cal compounds is involved. Whatever the 
cost of developing a chemical or bacterio- 
logical (biological) capability, it needs to be 
realized that it would be a cost additional 
to, and not a substitute for, that of acquir- 
ing an armoury of conventional weapons. 
An army could be equipped with the latter 
without having any chemical or bacteriologi- 
cal (biological) weapons. But it could never 
rely on chemical or bacteriological (biologi- 
cal) weapons alone. 

340. Today a large number of industrialized 
countries have the potential to produce a 
variety of chemical agents. Many of the in- 
termediates required in their manufacture, 
and in some cases even the agents them- 
selves, are widely used in peace time. Such 
substances include, for example, phosgene, 
which some highly developed countries pro- 
duce at the rate of more than 100,000 tons 
a year and which is commonly used as an in- 
termediate in the manufacture of synthetic 
plastics, herbicides, insecticides, paints and 
pharmaceuticals. Another chemical agent, 
hydrocyanic acid, is a valuable intermediate 
in the manufacture of a variety of synthetic 
organic products and is produced in even 
greater quantities. Ethylene-oxide, which is 
used in the manufacture of mustard gases, 
is also produced on a large scale in various 
countries. It is a valuable starting material 
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in the production of a large number of im- 
portant substances, such as detergents, dis- 
infectants and wetting agents. The world 
production of ethylene-oxide and propylene- 
oxide is now well in excess of 2 million tons 
per year. Mustard gas and nitrogen mustard 
gases can be produced from ethylene-oxide 
by a relatively simple process. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand tons of ethylene-oxide 
would yield about 500,000 tons of mustard 
gas. 
341. The production of highly toxic nerve 
agents, including organophosphorus com- 
pounds, presents problems which, because 
they are relatively difficult, could be very 
costly to overcome. To a certain extent this 
is because of the specialized safety precau- 
tions which would be needed to protect 
workers against these very poisonous sub- 
stances, a need which, of course, applies to 
all chemical agents, especially to mustard 
gas. However, many intermediates used in 
the manufacture of nerve agents have a 
peacetime application: for example, dimeth- 
ylphosphite, necessary for the production 
of Sarin, is used in the production of certain 
pesticides. But even leaving operating ex- 
penses aside, the approximate cost of acquir- 
ing one plant complex to produce munitions 
containing up to 10,000 tons of Sarin a year 
would be about $150 million. The cost would, 
of course, be considerably less if existing 
munitions could be charged with chemical 
agents. 

342. A country which possessed a well-de- 
veloped chemical industry could clearly 
adapt it to produce chemical agents. But 
were it to embark on such a step, it would 
be only the beginning. The establishment of 
a comprehensive chemical warfare capability 
would also involve special research centres, 
experimental test grounds, bases, storage 
depots and arsenals. The development of so- 
phisticated and comprehensive weapons sys- 
tems for chemical or bacteriological (biologi- 
cal) warfare would be a very costly part of 
the whole process. None the less, the pos- 
sibility that a peacetime chemical industry 
could be converted to work for military pur- 
poses, and of chemical products being used 
as weapons, increases the responsibility of 
Governments which are concerned to pre- 
vent chemical war from ever breaking out. 

2. Bacteriological (Biological) Weapons 

843. The microbiological expertise neces- 
sary to grow agents of bacteriological (bio- 
logical) warfare exists to a large extent in 
many countries, since the requirements are 
similar to those of a vaccine industry and, to 
a lesser extent, a fermentation industry. 
Apart from the combination of the highly 
developed technologies of these two indus- 
tries, there remains only a need for some 
specialized knowledge, expertise and equip- 
ment to permit the safe handling of large 
quantities of bacteriological (biological) 
agents. Consequently, existing facilities in 
the fermentation, pharmaceutical and vac- 
cine industries could be adapted for the pro- 
duction of bacteriological (biological) 
agents. But the technological complexities 
of producing bacteriological (biological) 
agents in dry powder form are very much 
greater than for wet spray systems. More- 
over, it would be desirable to provide an ef- 
fective vaccine with which to protect pro- 
duction staff. The technical diffculties would 
increase with the scale and complexity of the 
weapons systems that were being developed. 
But the fact remains that any industrially 
advanced country could acquire whatever 
capability is set out to achieve in this field. 

$44, The difficulty and cost of providing for 
the transport and storage of bacteriological 
(biological) weapons are considerable, since 
special storage conditions, e.g., refrigeration, 
and stringent safety and security precautions 
are essential. In addition, testing to deter- 
mine the potential effectiveness of the mate- 
rial produced would require considerable and 
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costly testing facilities both in the labora- 
tory and in the field. 

345. Despite the fact that the development 
and acquisition of a sophisticated armoury 
of chemical and bacteriological (biological) 
weapons systems would prove very costly in 
resources, and would be dependent on a 
sound industrial base and a body of well- 
trained scientists, any developing country 
could in fact acquire, in one way or another, 
a limited capability in this type of warfare— 
either a rudimentary capability which is de- 
veloped itself, or a more sophisticated one 
which it acquired from another country. 
Hence, the danger of the proliferation of 
this class of weapons applies as much to 
developing as it does to developed countries. 


C. Delivery systems 


346. Practically all types of explosive muni- 
tions (artillery shells, mines, guided and un- 
guided rockets, serial bombs, landmines, 
grenades, etc.) can be adapted for the de- 
livery of chemical agents. A modern bomber, 
for example, can carry about fifteen tons of 
toxic chemical agents, and it is estimated 
that only 250 tons of V-gas, an amount which 
could be delivered by no more than fifteen 
or sixteen aircraft, is enough to contaminate 
a great city with an area of 1,000 square 
kilometers and a population of 7 to 10 mil- 
lion. Were such a population mainly in the 
open and unprotected, fatal casualties might 
reach the level of 50 per cent. 

347, Existing armaments which (with some 
modification) could be used to deliver agents 
in order to generate local outbreaks of dis- 
ease, could also contaminate large areas with 
pathogens. For example, a single aircraft 
could cover with a bacteriological (biologi- 
cal) agent an area of up to 100,000 square 
kilometers, although the area of effective 
dosage might be much smaller due to loss 
of the infectivity of the airborne agent, 

348. While the development and produc- 
tion costs of chemical and bacteriological 
(biological) agents might well be high, the 
cost of the complete weapons system (see 
chapter I) would be even greater. The cost 
of developing, procuring and operating a 
squadron of modern bombers far outweighs 
the cost of the bombs it could carry. How- 
ever, for some purposes, an existing weapon 
system or a far less sophisticated means of 
disseminating might be used. 

D. Protection 

349. The measures which would be re- 
quired to protect a population, its livestock 
and plants against chemical or bacteriologi- 
cal (biological) attack are immensely costly 
and complex (chapter I). At present, warning 
systems for the detection of aerosol clouds 
are fairly rudimentary. Systems for the de- 
tection of specific chemical and bacteriologi- 
cal (biological) agents might be devised, but 
again they are likely to prove very expensive, 
if indeed they are feasible. 

350. With certain agents, contamination 
of the environment, for example of build- 
ings and soil, could persist for several days 
or weeks, Throughout this period people 
would be exposed to the risk of contamina- 
tion by contact and by inhalation. Protec- 
tive clothing, even if adequately prefabri- 
cated and distributed or improvised, would 
make it difficult to carry on with normal 
work. The prolonged wearing of respirators 
causes physiological difficulties, and it would 
prove necessary to provide communal shel- 
ters with air filtration and ventilations sys- 
tems for civil populations. Shelters would 
be extremely costly to build and operate, 
and a programme for their construction 
would constitute a heavy burden on the 
economy. 

351. Even if protective measures were 
provided against known agents, it is con- 
ceivable that new ones might be developed 
whose physical or chemical properties would 
dictate a need for new individual and com- 
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munal protective equipment. This could 
constitute an even greater economic burden. 

352. Defensive measures, especially against 
chemical agents, would also have to include 
the extremely laborious and expensive task 
of decontaminating large numbers of peo- 
ple, as well as equipment, weapons and 
other materials. This would mean setting 
up decontamination centres and training of 
people in their use. Stocks of decontaminat- 
ing agents and replacement clothing would 
also be required. 

353. A very important part of a defense 
system against chemical or bacteriological 
(biological) weapons would be the means of 
very rapidly detecting an attack and identi- 
fying the specific agent used in an attack. 
Methods for doing this rapidly and accurately 
are still inadequate. Specific protection 
against bacteriological (biological) agents 
would necessitate the use of vaccines and 
perhaps antibiotics (see annex C of chapter 
II). Vaccines vary in their effectiveness, even 
against naturally-occurring infections, and 
even those which are highly effective in 
natural circumstances may not protect 
against bacteriological (biological) agents 
deliberately disseminated into the air and 
inhaled into the lungs. Antibiotics used pro- 
phylactically are a possible means of pro- 
tection against bacteria and rickettsiae but 
not against viruses. But the large and com- 
plex problems of their use in large popula- 
tions would be all but insuperable. 

354. It would be extremely difficult to ar- 
range for the medical treatment of a civilian 
population which had been attacked with 
chemical or bacteriological (biological) 
weapons. Mobile groups of specialists in in- 
fectious disease, of microbiologists, and of 
well-trained epidemiologists, would have to 
be organized to provide for early diagnosis 
and treatment, while a network of reserve 
hospitals and a massive supply of drugs 
would have to be prepared in advance. The 
maintenance of a stockpile of medical sup- 


plies is extremely costly. Many drugs, espe- 
cially antibiotics, deteriorate in storage, Huge 
amounts would have to be discarded as use- 
less from time to time, and the stock would 
have to be replenished periodically. 


E. Cost to society 


355. The extent to which the acquisition, 
storage, transport and testing of chemical 
and bacteriological (biological) munitions 
would constitute an economic burden, would 
depend on the level of a country’s industrial 
and military capability, although compared 
to nuclear weapons and advanced weapons 
systems in general, it might not seem exces- 
sive. But the task of organizing delivery sys- 
tems and deployment on a large or sophisti- 
cated scale could well be economically dis- 
astrous for many countries. Moreover the 
preparation of an armoury of chemical and 
bacteriological (biological) weapons would 
constitute a possible danger to people in the 
vicinity of production, storage and testing 
facilities. 

356. Chemical and bacteriological (biologi- 
cal) attacks could be particularly dangerous 
in towns and densely populated areas, be- 
cause of the close contacts between individ- 
uals, and because of the centralized provi- 
sion of services for every day necessities and 
supply (services, urban transport networks, 
trade, etc.). The consequences might also be 
particularly serious in regions with a warm 
moist climate, in low lying areas, and in areas 
with poorly developed medical facilities. 

357. The technical and organizational com- 
plexity, as well as the great financial cost, of 
providing adequate protection for a popula- 
tion against attack by chemical and bacteri- 
ological (biological) agents have already 
been emphasized. The costs would be formi- 
dable by any standards. The construction of 
a system of fall-out shelters to protect only 
part of the population of one large and 
highly developed country against nuclear 
weapons has been estimated at no less than 
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$5,000-$10,000 million. Such shelters could 
be modified, at a relatively modest addition- 
al cost, to provide protection against chemi- 
cal and bacteriological (biological) weapons. 
To construct communal shelters for a cor- 
responding part of the population against 
chemical and bacteriological (biological) 
weapons alone would cost much the same as 
protection against nuclear fall-out. If all 
other necessary related expenditures are con- 
sidered—such as detection and warning sys- 
tems, communications, and medical aid—the 
total costs of civil defence against chemical 
and bacteriological (biological) agents would 
be greater than $15,000-$25,000 million for 
a developed country of 100-200 million peo- 
ple. But even if such a programme were ever 
planned and implemented, there could be no 
assurance that full protection could be 
achieved. 

358. For whatever its cost, no shelter pro- 
gramme could provide absolute protection 
against attack by chemical or bacteriological 
(biological) agents. Protective measures 
would be effective only if there were adequate 
warning of an attack, and if civil defence 
plans were brought into operation immedi- 
ately and efficiently. However many shelters 
were available, the liklihood would be that 
large numbers of people would be affected 
to varying degrees, and would be in urgent 
need of medical attention, and once hostilities 
had ceased, that there would be large num- 
bers of chronic sick and invalids, requiring 
care, support and treatment, and imposing 
a heavy burden on a society already disor- 
ganized by war. 

359. It is almost impossible to conceive of 
the complexity of the arrangements which 
would be necessary to control the conse- 
quences of a large-scale bacteriological (bio- 
logical) attack. Even in peacetime, the devel- 
opment of an epidemic of a highly contagious 
disease started by a few individual cases, in- 
troduced from abroad, necessitates enormous 
material expenditure and the diversion of 
large numbers of medical personnel. Exam- 
ples of widespread disruption due to a few 
smallpox contacts are given in chapter II. 
No estimates are given of the actual costs 
involved in dealing with these events, but 
in some cases they must have run into mil- 
lions of dollars. Large-scale bacteriological 
(biological) attacks could thus have a seri- 
ous impact on the entire economy of the 
target country and, as is observed in chap- 
ter II, depending on the type of agent used, 
the disease might well spread to neighbour- 
ing countries. 

360. Whatever might be done to try to 
save human beings, nothing significant could 
be done to protect crops, livestock, fodder 
and food-stuffs from a chemical and bac- 
teriological (biological) weapons attack. Per- 
sistent chemical agents could constitute a 
particular danger to livestock. 

361. Water in open reservoirs could be 
polluted as a result of deliberate attack, or 
perhaps accidentally, with chemical or bac- 
teriological (biological) weapons. The water 
supply of large towns could become unusable, 
and rivers, lakes and streams might be tem- 
porarily contaminated. 

362. Enormous damage could be done to 
the economy of a country whose agricultural 
crops were attacked with herbicides. For 
example, only ten to twenty grammes per 
hectare of 2, 4D could render a cotton crop 
completely unproductive (see annex A). 
Fruit trees, grape vines and many other 
plants could also be destroyed. Mixtures of 
2, 4D, of 2, 4, 5T and picloram are particu- 
larly potent. The chemical known as para- 
quat can destroy virtually all annual plants, 
including leguminous plants, rice, wheat and 
other cereals. Arsenic compounds desiccate 
the leaves of many crops and make them 
unusable as food. There are no means known 
at present of regenerating some of the plants 
which are affected by herbicides. Experience 
has shown, however, that in the case of some 
species, either natural or artificial seeding 
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can easily produce normal growth in the next 
growing season. But the destruction of fruit 
trees, vines and other plants, if achieved 
could not be overcome for many years. For 
most practical purposes, it would be impos- 
sible to prevent the destruction of cultivated 
plants on which herbicides have been used, 
and depending on a country’s circumstances, 
widespread famine might follow. 

363. If the induced disease were to spread, 
bacteriological (biological) weapons could 
affect even more extensive agricultural areas. 
The effect would however be more delayed 
and more specific to the crops affected. An- 
nex A gives examples of the extent of the 
decrease in a wheat harvest and in a rice 
harvest affected by blast. The uredospores 
of the rust are easily transported by air cur- 
rents so that down-wind sections would be 
affected by rust to a considerable distance, 
with a corresponding sharp reduction in the 
crop, while the upwind sections gave a good 
yield. 

364. Over and above all these possible ef- 
fects of chemical and bacteriological (bio- 
logical) warfare on farm animals and crops 
is the possibility discussed in the previous 
chapter, of widespread ecological changes 
due to deleterious changes brought about in 
wild fauna and flora. 


F. The relevance of chemical and bacterio- 
logical (biological) weapons to military 
and civil security 
365. The comparison of the relative effec- 

tiveness of different classes of weapons is a 
harzardous and often futile exercise. The 
major difficulty is that from the military 
point of view, effectiveness cannot be meas- 
ured just in terms of areas of devastation or 
of numbers of casualties. The final criterion 
would always be whether a specific military 
purpose had been more easily achieved with 
one rather than another set of weapons. 

366. Clearly, from what has been said in 
the earlier chapters of this report, chemical 
weapons could be more effective than equiva- 
lent weights of high explosive when directed 
against densely populated targets. Similarly, 
so far as mass casualties are concerned, bac- 
teriological (biological) weapons could, in 
some circumstances, have far more devastat- 
ing effects than chemical weapons, and ef- 
fects which might extend well beyond the 
zone of military operations. 

367. From the military point of view, one 
essential difference between anti-personnel 
chemical and bacteriological (biological) 
weapons on the one hand, and a conven- 
tional high explosive weapon on the other 
(including small arms and the whole range 
of projectiles), is that the area of the effects 
of the latter is more predictable. There are, 
of course, circumstances where, from thu 
point of view of the individuals attacked, an 
incapacitating gas would be less damaging 
than high explosives. On the other hand, 
whereas military forces can, and do, rely en- 
tirely upon conventional weapons, no coun- 
try, as already observed, could entrust its 
military security to an armoury of chemical 
and bacteriological (biological) weapons 
alone. The latter constitute only one band in 
the spectrum of weapons. 

368. As previous chapters have also shown, 
neither the effectiveness nor the effects of 
chemical and bacteriological (biological) 
weapons can be predicted with assurance. 
Whatever military reasons might be advanced 
for the use of these weapons, and whatever 
their nature, whether incapacitating or 
lethal, there would be significant risk of es- 
calation, not only in the use of the same 
type of weapon but also of other categories 
of weapons systems, once their use had been 
initiated. Thus, chemical and bacteriologi- 
cal (biological) warfare could open the door 
to hostilities which could become less con- 
trolled, and less controllable, than any war 
in the past. Uncontrollable hostilities can- 
not be reconciled with the concept of mili- 
tary security. 

369. Since some chemical and bacteriologi- 
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cal (biological) weapons constitute a major 
threat to civilian populations and their food 
and water supplies, their use cannot be rec- 
onciled with general national and interna- 
tional security. Further, because of the scale 
and intensity of the potential effects of their 
use, they are considered as weapons of mass 
destruction. Their very existence thus con- 
tributes to international tension without 
compensating military advantages. They gen- 
erate a sense of insecurity not only in coun- 
tries which might be potentially belligerent, 
but also in those which are not. Neutral 
countries could be involved through the use 
of chemical and bacteriological (biological) 
Weapons, especially those whose territories 
bordered on countries involved in conflict in 
the course of which chemical and bacteri- 
ological (biological) casualties had been suf- 
fered by garrisons and civilians close to fron- 
tiers. The effects of certain bacteriological 
(biological) weapons used on a large scale 
might be particularly difficult to confine to 
the territory of a small country. Large-scale 
chemical and bacteriological (biological) 
agents and chemical agents might be used 
for acts of sabotage. Such events might oc- 
cur as isolated acts, even carried out in de- 
fiance of the wishes of national leaders and 
military commanders. The continued exist- 
ence and manufacture of chemical weapons 
anywhere may make such occurrences more 
likely. 
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370. Obviously any extensive use of chem- 
ical weapons would be known to the coun- 
try attacked. The source of the attack would 
probably also be known. On the other hand, 
it would be extremely difficult to detect iso- 
lated acts of sabotage in which bacteriologi- 
cal (biological) weapons were used, especi- 
ally if the causative organism were already 
present in the attacked country. Because of 
the suspicions they would generate, acts of 
sabotage could thus provoke a conflict in- 
volving the widespread use of chemical and 
bacteriological (biological) weapons. 


ANNEX A 


[Economic loss from possible use of chemical and bacteriological 
(biological) weapons against crops} 
TABLE 1.—ECONOMIC LOSS WHICH COULD RESULT FROM 
THE USE OF CHEMICAL WEAPONS DUE TO THE DESTRUC- 
TION OF CROPS PER HECTARE OF LAND 


Average Sum total 
harvest 


(in tons 
per 
hectare) 


Price of 
1 ton in 
U 


Type of plant dollars 


600 
84 


69 
1140 


1 Will not produce apples for 2 years. 


TABLE 2,—ECONOMIC LOSS DUE TO THE USE OF BACTERIOLOGICAL (BIOLOGICAL) WEAPONS AGAINST CROPS 


Type of agent 


Losses 
Loss in U.S. 
dollars per 
hectare 


Tons per 


Percent hectare 


Cereal rust (“Puccinia graminis’’) 165 


Rice blast (‘'Piricularia drizae’’) 


CONCLUSION 


371. All weapons of war are destructive of 
human life, but chemical and bacteriological 
(biological) weapons stand in a class of their 
own as armaments which exercise their ef- 
fects solely on living matter. The idea that 
bacteriological (biological) weapons could 
deliberately be used to spread disease gener- 
ates a sense of horror. The fact that certain 
chemical and bacteriological (biological) 
agents are potentially unconfined in their 
effects, both in space and time, and that their 
large-scale use could conceivably have dele- 
terious and irreversible effects on the balance 
of nature adds to the sense of insecurity and 
tension which the existence of this class of 
weapons engenders, Considerations such as 
these set them into a category of their own 
in relation to the continuing arms race. 

372. The present inquiry has shown that 
the potential for developing an armoury of 
chemical and bacteriological (biological) 
weapons has grown considerably in recent 
years, not only in terms of the number of 
agents, but also in their toxicity and in the 
diversity of their effects, At one extreme, 
chemical agents exist and are being devel- 
oped for use in the control of civil disorders; 
and others have been developed in order 
to increase the productivity of agriculture. 
But even though these substances may be 
less toxic than most other chemical agents, 
their ill-considered civil use, or use for mili- 
tary purposes could turn out to be highly 
dangerous. At the other extreme, some po- 
tential chemical agents which could be used 
in weapons are among the most lethal poisons 
known. In certain circumstances the area 
over which some of them might exercise their 
effects could be strictly confined geographi- 
cally. In other conditions some chemical and 
bacteriological (biological) weapons might 
spread their effects well beyond the target 
zone. No one could predict how long the ef- 
fects of certain agents, particularly bac- 
teriological (biological) weapons might en- 
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dure and spread and what changes they could 
generate. 

373. Moreover, chemical and bacteriological 
(biological) weapons are not a cheap sub- 
stitute for other kinds of weapon. They 
represent an additional drain on the national 
resources of those countries by which they 
are developed, produced and stockpiled. The 
cost cannot of course be estimated with 
precision; this would depend on the potential 
of a country’s industry. To some the cost 
might be tolerable; to others it would be 
crippling, particularly, as has already been 
shown, when account is taken of the re- 
sources which would have to be diverted to 
the development of testing and delivery 
systems. And no system of defence, even for 
the richest countries in the world, and what- 
ever its cost, could be completely secure. 

374. Because chemical and bacteriological 
(biological) weapons are unpredictable, in 
varying degree, either in the scale or duration 
of their effects, and because no certain de- 
fence can be planned against them, their 
universal elimination would not detract from 
any nation’s security. Once any chemical or 
bacteriological (biological) weapon had been 
used in warfare, there would be a serious 
risk of escalation, both in the use of more 
dangerous weapons belonging to the same 
class, and of other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. In short, the development of a chemical 
or bacteriological (biological) armoury, and 
a defence, implies an economic burden with- 
out necessarily imparting any proportionate 
compensatory advantage to security. And at 
the same time it imposes a new and continu- 
ing threat to future international security. 

375. The general conclusion of the report 
can thus be summed up in a few lines. Were 
these weapons ever to be used on a large 
scale in war, no one could predict how 
enduring the effects would be, and how they 
would affect the structure of society and 
the environment in which we live. This over- 
riding danger would apply as much to the 
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country which initiated the use of these 
weapons as to the one which had been 
attacked, regardless of what protective meas- 
ures it might have taken in parallel with its 
development of an offensive capability. A 
particular danger also derives from the fact 
that any country could develop or acquire, 
in one way or another, a capability in this 
type of warfare, despite the fact that this 
could prove costly. The danger of the pro- 
liferation of this class of weapons applies 
as much to the developing as it does to 
developed countries. 

376. The momentum of the arms race 
would clearly decrease if the production of 
these weapons were effectively and uncon- 
ditionally banned. Their use, which could 
cause an enormous loss of human life, has 
already been condemned and prohibited by 
international agreements, in particular the 
Geneva Protocol of 1925, and, more recently, 
in resolutions of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. The prospects for general 
and complete disarmament under effective 
international control, and hence for peace 
throughout the world, would brighten sig- 
nificantly if the development, production 
and stockpiling of chemical and bacterio- 
logical (biological) agents intended for pur- 
poses of war were to end and if they were 
eliminated from all military arsenals. 

877. If this were to happen, there would 
be a general lessening of international fear 
and tension. It is the hope of the authors 
that this report will contribute to public 
awareness of the profoundly dangerous re- 
sults if these weapons were ever used, and 
that an aroused public will demand and 
receive assurances that Governments are 
working for the earliest effective elimination 
of chemical and bacteriological (biological) 
weapons, 


PROTOCOL FOR THE PROHIBITION OF THE USE OF 
IN WAR OF ASPHYXIATING, POISONOUS OR 
OTHER GASES, AND OF BACTERIOLOGICAL METH- 
ODS OF WARFARE; SIGNED AT GENEVA, JUNE 17, 
1925 


The undersigned plenipotentiaries, in the 
name of their respective Governments: 

Whereas the use in war of asphyxiating, 
poisonous or other gases, and of all analo- 
gous liquids, materials or devices, has been 
justly condemned by the general opinion of 
the civilized world; 

Whereas the prohibition of such use has 
been declared in Treaties to which the ma- 
jority of Powers of the world are Parties; 
and 

To the end that this prohibition shall be 
universally accepted as a part of Interna- 
tional Law, binding alike the conscience and 
the practice of nations; 

Declare: 

That the High Contracting Parties, so far 
as they are not already Parties to Treaties 
prohibiting such use, accept this prohibi- 
tion, agree to extend this prohibition to the 
use of bacteriological methods of warfare 
and agree to be bound as between themselves 
according to the terms of this declaration. 

The High Contracting Parties will exert 
every effort to induce other States to accede to 
the present Protocol, Such accession will be 
notified to the Government of the French 
Republic, and by the latter to all signa- 
tory and acceding Powers, and will take ef- 
fect on the date of the notification by the 
Government of the French Republic. 

The present Protocol, of which the French 
and English texts are both authentic, shall 
be ratified as soon as possible. It shall bear 
today’s date. 

The ratifications of the present Protocol 
shall be addressed to the Government of the 
French Republic, which will at once notify 
the deposit of such ratification to each of 
the signatory and acceding Powers. 

The instruments of ratification of and ac- 
cession to the present Protocol will remain 
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deposited in the archives of the Government 
of the French Republic. 

The present Protocol will come into force 
for each signatory Power as from the date 
of deposit of its ratification, and, from that 
moment, each Power will be bound as re- 
gards other Powers which have already de- 
posited their ratifications. 

In witness whereof the Plenipotentiaries 
have signed the present Protocol. 

Done at Geneva in a single copy, the sev- 
enteenth day of June, One Thousand Nine 
Hundred and Twenty-Five. 


RESOLUTION 2162 B (XXI) 


The General Assembly, 

Guided by the principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations and of international 
law, 

Considering that weapons of mass destruc- 
tion constitute a danger to all mankind and 
are incompatible with the accepted norms 
of civilization, 

Affirming that the strict observance of the 
rules of international law on the conduct of 
warfare is in the interest of maintaining 
these standards of civilization, 

Recalling that the Geneva Protocol for the 
Prohibition of the Use in War of Asphyxiat- 
ing, Poisonous or Other Gases, and of Bac- 
teriological Methods of Warfare, of 17 June 
1925, has been signed and adopted and is 
recognized by many States. 

Noting that the Conference of the Eight- 
een-Nation Committee on Disarmament has 
the task of seeking an agreement on the 
cessation of the development and production 
of chemical and bacteriological weapons and 
other weapons of mass destruction, and on 
the elimination of all such weapons from 
national arsenals, as called for in the draft 
proposals on general and complete disarma- 
ment now before the Conference, 

1. Calls for strict observance by all States 
of the principles and objectives of the Pro- 
tocol for the Prohibition of the Use in War 
of Asphyxiating, Poisonous or Other Gases, 
and of Bacteriological Methods of Warfare, 
signed at Geneva on 17 June 1925, and con- 
demns all actions contrary to those objec- 
tives; 

2. Invites all States to accede to the Geneva 
Protocol of 17 June 1925. 

1484th plenary meeting, 
5 December 1966. 


RESOLUTION 2454 A (XXIII) 


The General Assembly, 

Reaffiming the recommendations of its 
resolution 2162 B (XXI) calling for strict 
observance by all States of the principles 
and objectives of the Protocol for the Pro- 
hibition of the Use in War of Asphyxiating, 
Poisonous or other Gases, and of Bacteriologi- 
cal Methods of Warfare signed at Geneva on 
17 June 1925, condemning all actions con- 
trary to those objectives and inviting all 
States to accede to that Protocol, 

Considering that the possibility of the use 
of chemical and bacteriological weapons con- 
stitutes a serious threat to mankind, 

Believing that the people of the world 
should be made aware of the consequences of 
the use of chemical and bacteriological 
weapons, 

Having considered the report of the 
Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee 
which recommended that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral appoint a group of experts to study the 
effects of the possible use of such weapons, 

Noting the interest in a report on various 
aspects of the problem of chemical, bacteri- 
ological and other biological weapons which 
has been expressed by many Governments 
and the welcome given to the recommenda- 
tion of the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament 
Committee by the Secretary-General in his 
Annual Report for 1967-68. 

Believing that such a study would provide a 
valuable contribution to the consideration 
in the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Com- 
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mittee of the problems connected with 
chemical and bacteriological weapons, 

Recalling the value of the report of the 
Secretary-General on the effects of the pos- 
sible use of nuclear weapons, 

1. Requests the Secretary-General to 
prepare a concise report in accordance with 
the proposal in Part II of his Introduction 
to the Annual Report for 1967-68 and in 
accordance with the recommendation of the 
Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Committee 
contained in paragraph 26 of its report 
(document A/7189); 

2. Recommends that the report be based 
on accessible material and prepared with 
the assistance of qualified consultant ex- 
perts appointed by the Secretary-General 
taking into account the views expressed and 
the suggestions made during the discussion 
of this item at the twenty-third session of 
the General Assembly. 

8. Calls upon Governments, national and 
international scientific institutions and or- 
ganizations to co-operate with the Secretary- 
General in the preparation of the report; 
_ 4. Requests that the report be transmitted 
to the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Com- 
mittee, the Security Council and the General 
Assembly at an early date, if possible by 1 
July 1969, and to the Governments of Mem- 
ber States in time to permit its consideration 
at the twenty-fourth session of the General 
Assembly; 

5. Recommends that Governments give 
the report wide distribution in their respec- 
tive languages, through various media of 
communication, so as to acquaint public 
opinion with its contents; 

6. Reiterates its call for strict observance 
by all States of the principles and objectives 
of the Geneva Protocol of 17 June 1925 and 
invites all States to accede to that Protocol. 

1750th plenary meeting, 20 December 1968. 
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FIRE AT ROCKY FLATS MANUFAC- 
TURING PLANT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there has been a number of articles in 
the newspapers concerning the fire on 
May 11, 1969, at the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s Rocky Flats Manufactur- 
ing Plant in Colorado. These articles 
would make it seem that the Govern- 
ment was trying to hide the fact that a 
fire ever occurred. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

The AEC office at Rocky Flats issued 
press releases on May 11, 12, and 13. 
There was extensive television coverage 
on the afternoon of the fire, May 11. A 
Washington press release was issued by 
AEC headquarters on May 20, as was a 
statement by Maj. Gen. Edward Giller, 
assistant general manager at the AEC 
for military application. Furthermore, in 
the Joint Committee’s report, ‘““Authoriz- 
ing Appropriations for the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission for Fiscal Year 1970,” 
dated June 17, 1969, there is on page 11 
the following paragraph: 

The only potentially serious production 
problem relates to the uncertain impact of 
the May 11, 1969, fire at the AEC Rocky Flats 
Plant and its effect on the production of cer- 
tain weapons components. The committee 
recognizes that because of the hazards in- 
volved, cleanup and damage assessment must 
of necessity proceed at a slow and careful 
pace. Current estimates on the recovery of 
manufacturing capability at the Rocky Flats 
Plant indicate that deployment of the U\S.’s 
newest weapon systems will not be delayed. 
The committee notes that the AEC has re- 
quested a supplemental appropriation for fis- 
cal year 1969 of $45 million to initiate repairs, 


To bring the record up to date, I would 
like to have printed a letter of June 27, 
1969, from Mr. Robert E. Hollingsworth, 
general manager of the AEC, to Chair- 
man Ho.irietp of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

I would like to point out that the AEC 
expects to meet its projected schedules 
for the production of Minuteman ITI and 
Poseidon warheads. 

You will note that no mention is made 
of the production of Sprint or Spartan 
warheads, since these systems are still in 
the research and development phase. 

We learned recently of a jurisdictional 
dispute between two of the crafts in- 
volved in constructing the new building 
at Rocky Flats. The dispute has been 
taken to the National Labor Relations 
Board and it is hoped that it will be 
resolved shortly. 

The letter follows: 

U.S. Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1969. 
Hon, CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

Dear Mr. Houirrerp: Chairman Seaborg’s 
June 13, 1969, letter to you summarized our 
current assessment of the programmatic im- 
pact of the Rocky Flats fire. The purpose of 
this letter is to provide, on an unclassified 
basis, additional details of our recovery plan, 
a more detailed schedule of deliveries, and an 
assessment of the uncertainties involved. 

Recovery effort is proceeding on a 21-shift 
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per week basis. The plan for recovery of capa- 
bilities will proceed in two phases. The first 
phase is aimed at achieving an interim 
capability to support process en and 
limited production to enable us to meet 
initial delivery schedules on the Minuteman 
and Poseidon warheads. It is estimated that 
a limited capability for production of com- 
plete plutonium subassemblies will be avall- 
able in four to six months, 

The second phase is aimed at recovery of 
full capability for quantity production, and 
is dependent on completion of the basic 
capacity under construction for production 
of Minuteman and Poseidon warhead compo- 
nents. We expect to have this new plant in 
operation by February 1970. 

Based on the recovery schedule outlined 
above, and taking into account the necessary 
minimum processing and interplant lead 
times, we now estimate that we can achieve 
the following schedules through FY 72: 

a. Current Production. For weapons which 
were in current production, we have enough 
completed subassemblies to allow continua- 
tion of production for a few months. After 
that time, production will be suspended for 
approximately six months after which pro- 
duction can be resumed. 

b. Minuteman and Poseidon Warheads. We 
had not planned to start production of war- 
heads for Minuteman and Poseidon until 
early in calendar year 1970. We now estimate 
that the recovery schedule outlined above 
will permit us to begin production essentially 
on the original schedule. This will allow us 
to support the initial operational capability 
dates and deployment schedules for both sys- 
tems. 

It should be recognized that there are sev- 
eral uncertainties associated with our re- 
covery plan and estimated schedules. The fol- 
lowing assumptions, each one of which has 
an important bearing on the validity of our 
predictions, have been made in developing 
these schedules: 

a. That there will continue to be a stable 
labor situation in both construction and op- 
erating labor contracts. 

b. That building designs for facilities cur- 
rently under construction will not have to be 
changed significantly because of recommen- 
dations resulting from the post-fire investi- 
gation. 

c. That no major problem is encountered in 
procurement and installation of new spe- 
clalized process equipment. 

A major problem in any one of the areas 
listed above would require reevaluation of 
our schedules. 

Sincerely, 
R. E. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
General Manager. 


WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES 


The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. BURKE) 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to bring to the at- 
tention of the Members of the House of 
Representatives a letter I received from 
Mr. John E. Mara, general president of 
the Boot & Shoe Worker’s Union, AFL- 
CIO. In light of the shoe import petition 
signed by 306 Members of the House and 
sent to President Nixon, Mr. Mara’s let- 
ter is quite timely. This letter concerns 
itself with an editorial that appeared in 
the New York Times, “Where the Shoe 
Pinches.” Mr. Mara’s letter points out 
that the facts do not bear out the state- 
ments contained in the Times’ editorial. 

The letter and editorial follow: 
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Boor AND SHOE WORKERS’ UNION, 
Boston, Mass., July 3, 1969. 
EDITORIAL PAGE EDITOR, 
New York Times, 
New York, N.Y. 

Deak SR: Your July 2nd editorial, “Where 
the Shoe Pinches,” concerning the changing 
attitude in Congress toward the problem 
posed for the United States shoe industry by 
imports misses the real point. 

It has taken at least 12 years of education 
by the efforts of the two major shoeworker 
unions and shoe manufacturers to make even 
the slightest impression on more than a few 
members of Congress concerning the real im- 
ports-created condition of the American shoe 
industry. 

The language of the editorial using the 
tired, old cliches of “inefficient plants,” and 
“inattention to changes in style,” show a lack 
of knowledge of the real situation. On top of 
this, your reference to the report of the U.S. 
Tariff Commission on the shoe industry 
merely repeats the same oversights in that 
committee's findings. 

Actually, the industry has been dealt body 
blow after body blow by the continued, al- 
most studied, indifference of most govern- 
ment agencies to a situation which sees the 
shoe industry losing from 20 to 30 percent of 
its domestic market to shoes imported from 
low-wage countries each year. 

True, U.S. manufacturers in the beginning 
chose to ignore the rising imports trend, too. 
They felt, and said openly, that imports of- 
fered no real threat to the U.S. shoe industry. 
But that attitude was obviously a reflection 
of their feeling that shoeworkers in this 
country would continue to be placid, ac- 
quiescent, and unmilitant in their wage re- 
quests, an attitude which had kept them for 
many years at the low end of the economic 
scale in American industry. At this writing 
the national hourly average of shoeworkers is 
$2.29 compared to an average of $3.17 for all 
U.S. manufacturing. 

Thanks to the minimum wage set by Fed- 
eral statutes, the rising cost-of-living, the 
establishment of the so-called poverty level 
of a $3,000 a year income for American 
families, and the constant pressure of col- 
lective economic bargaining by enlightened 
workers; costs of shoemaking has increased. 

Naturally, these added costs have 
prompted some U.S, shoe manufacturers to 
look at other sources of product at less cost. 
The South no longer qualifies, and the states 
like Maine and Pennsylvania, in the north, 
are rapidly falling into the pattern of union 
negotiated higher shoeworker wages. 

So, first choice has been the low-wage 
areas of the world. European countries were 
the first of these, then the parade began 
from Europe to Asia, Africa, and the under- 
developed countries. Lately we have seen 
shoe manufacturers in Nationalist China’s 
Taiwan flooding our already gutted markets. 
Haiti is now in the picture, too. 

One result of the entrepreneurial skill of 
shoe importers and retailers has been to 
close one American shoe factory after an- 
other. Haverhill, Massachusetts, once a prime 
source of shoes, lost another one this past 
week. The 400 shoeworkers whose jobs were 
thus sacrificed to imports can, of course, tell 
the 1600 members of their families immedi- 
ately effected by the factory shutdown that 
the event is fully understood and supported 
by both the New York Times and the U.S. 
Tariff Commission. Neither sees any merit 
in checking the avalanche of shoe imports 
which brought about this and other shoe 
factory closings. 

As your editorial said, the swell of interest 
in the plight of American shoeworkers has, 
indeed, reached into Congress. Witness the 
petition of more than 300 Congressmen to 
President Nixon on behalf of these shoe- 
workers and their sorely beset industry. The 
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same thing has already happened, the edi- 
torial points out, in the case of steel workers, 
textile workers and their industries. In all 
of these cases so many are being hurt that 
their injuries have finally penetrated the 
conscience of Congress. 

It must be said, however, that men like 
Maine’s Senator Edmund Muskie, the late, 
respected Congressman William Bates of 
Massachusetts and his colleague Representa- 
tive James Burke, along with Congressman 
John Dent of Pennsylvania, have long been 
seriously and vocally involved in fighting for 
relief for the shoe worker and his industry. 
Only now, at this very late date, are their 
efforts bearing real fruits. 

It has taken 12 years of a Cassandra-like 
pointing out by our union to move more 
than the few men named above to the reali- 
zation that the present imports situation 
would reach its current stage. 

The government, through at least two 
administrations, has refused to take seri- 
ously the situation now threatening to 
overwhelm our industry. So detached has 
the government become from reality in this 
case, that our union has finally undertaken 
a new approach to the problem. 

Working at the union’s 25th Constitution- 
al Convention at St, Louis, Missouri, in its 
74th year of existence, delegates resolved to 
oblige all negotiators in all our local unions, 
as well as those in the national union, to 
press for agreements from manufacturers, in 
future negotiations, to pay to the union a 
token fee of five cents on each pair of shoes 
the manufacturer imports for sale in the 
United States. 

The money thus raised is to be used by this 
union for the active, aggressive sales promo- 
tion of American-made shoes. 

We have no illusions that such a program 
can stem the present export of jobs and im- 
port of shoes from low-wage countries like 
France, Spain, Greece, Italy, South Korea, 
Japan, and now, Haiti, and Taiwan, and 
places like Hong Kong. But if our program 
adds even a token to the cost of importing 
shoes from these places, and begins to bring 
the message home to consumers who buy 
such shoes, it will have more effectiveness 
than any act of our government has had up 
to now. 

The real nitty-gritty is in the fact that 
shoeworkers in the countries and places 
sending shoes here have little or no voice or 
choice in wages, working conditions, or bene- 
fits. Free and open bargaining for these fac- 
tors are not part of their way of life as they 
are part of ours. Their situation thus be- 
comes a matter of negotiation between shoe- 
workers and their governments. Since this is 
mostly solved by governmental decree, there 
is no equality of situation or condition link- 
ing the shoe workers of those countries with 
our shoeworkers. 

We feel deeply that the economic achieve- 
ment of American shoeworkers, and of their 
industry, takes first place in their own 
country. It should not be callously, if philo- 
sophically, shrugged off as expendable for 
the greater good of world trade. 

The trouble with your editorial is that your 
writer chose to suggest the propriety of 
strangling an American industry for a du- 
bious benefit to international free trade... 
and a still more dubious benefit to foreign 
shoemakers who have not the smallest voice 
in their own welfare. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN E. Mara, 
General President. 
[From the New York Times, July 2, 1969] 
WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES 


When protectionism assumes so contagious 
a form as import quota restrictions, there's 
no limiting its spread across the entire spec- 
trum of industrial products. Secretary of 
Commerce Maurice H. Stans, who professes 
a belief in “free trade,” argues that “volun- 
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tary” quotas on woolens and synthetics are 
necessary because textiles are a special polit- 
ical case. But now it appears that shoes are 
about to be added to the list of domestic 
industries incapable of meeting the challenge 
of foreign competition. 

The word on shoes comes from Senator 
Everett M. Dirksen of Illinois, whose legis- 
lative abilities have long been partly dedi- 
cated to setting the international trade clock 
back to the autarchy of the 1930's. After a 
private luncheon with Secretary Stans, the 
Senator announced that efforts would be 
made to seek “voluntary” shoe agreements 
with other countries. By a happy coincidence 
on that same day, a petiiton from a large 
number of House members—warning that 
imports were threatening the jobs of Ameri- 
can shoe workers—was sent to President 
Nixon. 

Some domestic shoe manufacturers, 
plagued by higher costs, relatively inefficient 
plants and inattention to changes in style 
are of course being pinched by foreign com- 
petition. But nothing in a recent report by 
the Tariff Commission suggests that the 
domestic industry as a whole is suffering 
from imports. Other countries are not likely 
to shackle their shoe industries by agreeing 
to a U.S. quota scheme, and if they do, re- 
taliation against U.S. imports is certain. 
Higher shoe prices—the inevitable result of 
protection—are something that American 
consumers can do without. 


CALIFORNIA MOVES TO PROTECT 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


(Mr. MOSS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, recently, the 
California State Senate passed legisla- 
tion, senate bill 341, which would pro- 
hibit cigarette advertising in the State of 
California. For the benefit of my col- 
leagues, I wish to place in the RECORD at 
this point a copy of this legislation which 
is now pending before the State assembly 
and a statement by the author, State 
ne Anthony C. Beilenson, on the 

SENATE BILL 341 
An act to add article 6 (commencing with 
section 17580) to chapter 1 of part 3 of 
division 7 of the business and professions 
code, relating to advertising of cigarettes 
The people of the State of California do en- 
act as follows: 

SECTION 1. Article 6 (commencing with 
Section 17580) is added to Chapter 1 of Part 
3 of Division 7 of the Business and Profes- 
sions Code, to read: 

“Article 6. Advertising Tobacco Products” 

17580. “Advertise” means any statement 
made for the purpose of inducing, or which 
is likely to induce, directly or indirectly, the 
retail purchase of cigarettes. It does not in- 
clude statements made upon a package, car- 
ton, or any other container for tobacco prod- 
ucts. 

17581. It shall be unlawful for any person, 
firm, or corporation to advertise in this state 
by any means whatever, including, but not 
limited to, newspapers, radio, television, and 
billboards, any cigarettes. 

This section shall apply only to televi- 
sion and radio advertisements broadcast or 
transmitted from stations located in Call- 
fornia and to newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertisements in publications or regional edi- 
tions which have their major circulation in 
California. For the purposes of this section, 
regional editions shall include advertising 
zones. 

17582. Nothing in this article shall be con- 
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strued as prohibiting any advertising con- 
cerning the relationship between the use of 
cigarettes and the public health, provided 
that such advertising does not refer directly 
or indirectly to any particular brand of 
cigarettes. 

17583. Any person, firm, or corporation, or 
any employee or agent thereof, who violates 
this article, is guilty of a misdemeanor. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL’S DIGEST 


SB 341, as amended, Beilenson (Gov. Eff.). 
Cigarette advertising. 

Adds Art. 6 (commencing with Sec. 17580), 
Ch. 1, Pt. 3, Div. 7, B. & P.C. 

Makes it a misdemeanor for any person, 
firm, or corporation to advertise in this state 
by any means whatever, including news- 
papers, radio, television, and billboards, any 
cigarettes, Specifies that prohibition applies 
only to television and radio advertisements 
broadcast or transmitted from stations lo- 
cated in California and to newspaper and 
magazine advertisements in publications or 
regional editions which have their major cir- 
culation in California. 

Defines the term advertise as meaning 
statements made for the purpose of induc- 
ing, or which is likely to induce, directly or 
indirectly, the retail purchase of any ciga- 
rettes. Excludes therefrom statements made 
upon a package, carton, or other container 
for cigarettes. 

Excludes from prohibition any advertising 
concerning the relationship between the use 
of cigarettes and the public health, provided 
that such advertising does not refer directly 
or indirectly to any particular brand of 
cigarattes. 


STATEMENT OF STATE SENATOR ANTHONY O. 
BEILENSON TO THE SENATE GOVERNMENTAL 
EFFICIENCY COMMITTEE CONCERNING SEN- 
ATE BILL 341 RELATIVE TO CIGARETTE AD- 
VERTISING 


As amended, SB 341 would only ban ciga- 
rette advertising, rather than the advertising 
of all tobacco products as originally provided. 

A second amendment specifies that the 
prohibition would apply to radio and tele- 
vision ads broadcast or transmitted from sta- 
tions located in California. Stations broad- 
casting into California from neighboring 
states would not be affected. Cigarette ads 
placed with the networks for nationwide 
broadcast would have to be dropped or re- 
placed when transmitted by California sta- 
tions. 

As for magazines and newspapers, SB 341 
would ban cigarette ads in publications or 
regional editions which have their major 
circulation in California. For purposes of the 
legislation, advertising zones—which are 
used by most major publications—are ac- 
ceptable designations for regional editions. 

Experience has shown that prohibition of 
advertising of specified products is feasible 
and presents few practical problems. 

A ban on cigarette ads has been volun- 
tarily accepted by three television owner- 
ships. The Post-Newsweek chain which owns 
WTOP of Washington, D.C., a recognized 
leader in the industry and a CBS affiliate, 
no longer accepts cigarette ads. The Bonne- 
ville International Corp., which has stations 
in Seattle, Salt Lake City, Kansas City, and 
also KBIG AM-FM radio in Los Angeles, has 
announced a similar ban, as has the Westing- 
house Broadcasting “Group W” chain of 5 
television and 7 radio stations. 

There has also been state action in con- 
trolling television ads. Oregon prohibits ads 
of alcoholic beverages under statute 471.730 
which gives the Oregon Liquor Control Com- 
mission the power to ban alcohol commer- 
cials including those for wine and beer, on 
all media, Under this law Oregon stations 
have been prohibited from transmitting na- 
tional ads which show the consumption of 
liquor, and have prohibited all liquor ads on 
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Sunday. Oregon stations replace the national 
ads with local spots of other products. 

In short, these examples show that a ban 
on television cigarette ads in California can 
reasonably be accomplished. 

In a prior committee hearing, it was stated 
that there would be several specific problems 
raised by a ban on television cigarette ads. I 
will discuss each of these separately. 

First there are no mechanical difficulties in 
blacking out the cigarette ads by the local 
station. Any portion of a network show can 
be easily deleted with a flick of a switch. This 
is known as the “roll of process”, 

Second, there is little likelihood that such 
a ban would result in a large revenue loss for 
the television industry. This is so because of 
the diversification of the tobacco industry, 
the industry's advertising buying policy, and 
the fact that we are talking about a state- 
wide rather than a national ban. 

Cigarette commercials appear only on 
prime time. This is the time most desired by 
advertisers. My staff has been told by a 
former television network executive that 
there is absolutely no difficulty in selling 
prime time, and that there are other spon- 
sors ready to take the time. 

Further, because of the diversification in 
the tobacco industry, this time may even 
be retained by the tobacco companies them- 
selyes for the use of their other products. 
For example, American Tobacco could sub- 
stitute a Shasta soft drink ad for a Lucky 
Strike ad in broadcasts in California. 

Another factor increasing the likelihood 
that this time would be purchased is the fact 
that a whole new market of advertisers would 
be opened—the regional advertisers. At the 
present time, there is little reason for a cor- 
poration operating primarily in California 
to buy prime time over national television 
since it only wants to advertise in Califor- 
nia. However, a California ban on cigarettes 
would make this time valuable to regional 
advertisers because they could now buy just 
the California audience time. In this way, 
large California corporations like Bank of 
America or PG&E would find it profitable 
to buy such time and obtain the name iden- 
tification with the prime time big name 
shows. Thus, a side effect of such a ban may 
be to help these California industries to gain 
wider exposure and increase sales. 

In short, the ban on cigarette advertising 
in California would in all probability have 
no effect on the television revenue since the 
present national advertising market is al- 
ready willing to purchase the prime time; 
the cigarette companies may decide to re- 
tain the time for their other products; and 
further, a whole new market is opened up— 
the regional market. 

The loss of revenue would not be a prob- 
lem. Rather, the problem would be one of 
paperwork and reshuffling for the adver- 
tising agencies to place the new advertisers 
in these spots. 

Third, there will not be a loss of any big 
specials. Cigarette companies have not spon- 
sored a special on their own in recent years, 
if ever. Sponsorship is always shared with 
several other sponsors. Thus, only a portion 
of the advertising time would have to be 
found for the California market. And as 
stated above, this would not be a difficult 
problem. 

Fourth, there is no problem with the con- 
tracts between the networks and the adver- 
tisers, The network rate cards specifically 
state that “no minimum line up of stations 
is required,” so the loss of the California 
stations would not eliminate the rest of the 
contract applying to the remainder of the 
United States. 

Fifth, there is no problem with the con- 
tracts between the network and the local 
stations since the supervening illegality, as 
of the effective date of this legislation, would 
negate the contractual requirements of the 
local stations to carry the network television 
ad. The station would however, still be re- 
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quired to carry any other substitute ad the 
network provided. 

Sixth, mo California television stations 
would be placed at a competitive disadvan- 
tage with Oregon, Arizona, or Nevada sta- 
tions. This is true simply because there are 
no California television stations which are in 
advertising competition with television sta- 
tions in these states. The patterns of a Cali- 
fornia station and a foreign state station 
may overlap the same area, and some Cali- 
fornians may pick up the signal from the 
foreign state’s stations. However, these are 
fringe areas, and include very few California 
viewers. When an advertiser is deciding 
whether to buy time from a particular sta- 
tion, the fringe area is of little or no con- 
sequence, and does not serve as a basis for 
his decision on which station to place his ad. 

The only place where there might be com- 
petition would be with a Mexican station 
in Tijuana. However, a competitive disad- 
vantage could only occur if a substitute ad- 
vertiser could not be found, and as stated 
above, this is unlikely. The networks would 
substitute the cigarette ads and the local 
station would still get the same amount of 
revenue. Also, the station might find a local 
advertiser. It is interesting to note that if a 
local advertiser is found, it will be the foreign 
station which is at competitive disadvan- 
tage because local stations make more net 
profit on a local ad than they do by carrying 
a network ad. (Since the networks do not get 
& percentage of local ad revenue, there would 
be & great incentive for the networks to 
provide a network ad for the local station, 
which the local would have to show under 
its contract with the network). 

In summary, prohibition of certain televi- 
sion advertising not only can be done, it is 
being done. Further, there is a very strong 
probability that a prohibition on television 
cigarette advertising will take place on a na- 
tional basis under the FCC ruling. 

If it does become a national ban, this 
makes a ban on other cigarette advertising 
in California all the more important. Eng- 
land several years ago prohibited cigarette 
ads only on television. The result was that 
the advertising money went to the other 
media. It would seem likely that a similar 
result would occur in the United States if 
the FCC ruling applies or if California only 
passed a law banning the television ads. 
Thus, in order to prevent this happening in 
California the ban should include the other 
media. At the present time, there is only a 
small amount of money being spent in these 
other media and if such a ban is to occur 
in the future, it would be best if it occurred 
now before advertising revenue is trans- 
ferred to these media and they develop a 
dependency upon it. 

As stated earlier, I think the section of the 
bill relating to magazines and newspapers 
should be limited to “publications or re- 
gional editions (including advertising zones), 
which have their major circulation in Cali- 
fornia.” Under this qualification, the pub- 
lications would fall into three major groups 
with different consequences for each group. 

First, there are the high circulation pub- 
lications which have a California or western 
edition, cr which sell ads on a regional basis. 
This group would not face any difficulty in 
eliminating their cigarette ads in the Cali- 
fornia market since they are already set up 
to handle such a division of advertising. For 
example: 

Look has 75 advertising zones. Number 74 
is California. Ads can be purchased in any 
one zone or in any combination of zones. 
Thus, a cigarette advertiser in Look could 
purchase all zones except #74. 

Life has separate advertising zones for each 
individual state. 

American Home has both a southern and 
northern California edition. 

Time has both a San Francisco and Los 
Angeles metropolitan edition. 
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National Geographic has both a San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles metropolitan edition. 

T.V. Guide has both a San Francisco and 
Los Angeles metropolitan edition. 

True has a southern California edition. 

Wall Street Journal has a Pacific Edition. 

Second, there are the publications which 
are not set up to advertise regionally and do 
not have a major portion of their circula- 
tion in California. These magazines would 
be excluded from the provisions of this bill. 

Third, are those publications whose ma- 
jor circulation is in California and thus 
would be affected by the bill. These are the 
California newspapers and local magazines, 
such as Los Angeles magazine. 

Little or no cigarette advertising is car- 
ried in these publications and therefore 
there would be little or no revenue loss for 
them. Further, they would not be placed at 
& competitive disadvantage with Oregon, Ne- 
vada, or Arizona newspapers because there 
are no large competing local publications 
along the California border. In fact, the 
largest paper along the border is the Las 
Vegas Review Journal which only has a cir- 
culation of 55,000 and that is on Sunday, and 
it has no California competitor. 

But even more important is that these 
smaller publications just do not carry ciga- 
rette ads at the present time. Even the large 
publications like the Los Angeles Times, the 
San Francisco Chronicle, and the Sacramento 
Bee do not normally carry these ads, although 
they may carry them if there is a big ad- 
vertising campaign being put on by one 
of the cigarette companies. 

Again it should be pointed out that the 
problems in this area can be solved. The 
Readers Digest, the New Yorker, and Sunset 
magazine have all voluntarily agreed not to 
accept cigarette advertising. 


THE HUNGRY AMONG US 


(Mr. PODELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
shameful fact that today there are ap- 
proximately 19 million Americans who 
are either suffering from acute malnutri- 
tion, or who live with hunger on a daily, 
depressing basis. In the midst of plenty, 
we allow want to rear its head. Such is 
our national shame. No amount of ver- 
biage or excuses can blot out or blur the 
sharply defined outlines of this horror 
which dwells among us. 

Malnutrition strikes hardest at preg- 
nant women and children under age 10, 
especially nursing babies. Exposure of a 
person to such a prolonged condition 
causes permanent body damage and ir- 
revocably arrests brain development. 

Under normal growth conditions, the 
body’s organs must develop coordinately. 
Delayed brain development permanently 
stunts its ability to function. Slow learn- 
ing capacity and permanently impaired 
thought processes result. 

By prolonging malnutrition among 
significant numbers of Americans, we 
guarantee a future supply of maimed 
members of society, unemployable and 
dependent on welfare for medical and 
living costs. Clusters of such people are 
to be found ghettoed in cities and 
scattered in our countryside. Their living 
conditions shame and shock us. Apathy 
on the part of those charged with au- 
thority to alleviate or remove such con- 
ditions is condonation of destruction and 
suffering of our fellows. 

Some among us argue for feeding the 
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hungry to remove them from relief rolls. 
Theirs is a narrow stream of thought. 
Our motivation to end malnutrition must 
stem from compassion as well as self 
interest. 

We have adequate supplies of nourish- 
ing foodstuffs we can easily make avail- 
able to all these people. This must be 
done now. Once the immediate con- 
dition is alleviated, we may turn our at- 
tention to long-term programs of educa- 
tion and employment aimed at adequate 
incomes. In order to reach for these 
goals, Mr. Speaker, I am today intro- 
ducing a package of three measures. 

The first, the Food Stamp Reform Act 
of 1969, is aimed at getting adequate 
nourishment immediately and for long 
enough periods, to those most in need of 
such help. Another, the Human Nutri- 
tion Act of 1969, would provide a start 
on the road to full and final solution of 
our basic difficulty. 

The Food Stamp Reform Act amends 
the 1964 food stamp program, which has 
not fulfilled its original goal of upgrading 
health and well being of our poor. Nutri- 
tion and food must be provided on basis 
of need. Food stamps should be provided 
at a cost the poor can pay. They must be 
able to secure an adequate diet with 
them. Because it has failed to meet such 
objectives, the food stamp program is as 
much failure as it is success. 

The bill aims at fulfillment of these 
objectives, expanding the original pro- 
gram by permitting participants to pur- 
chase items for personal hygiene and 
home sanitation with food stamps. It 
removes restrictions on distribution of 
federally owned foodstuffs in areas where 
the food stamp program is in operation. 
It requires establishment of a national 
income standard by the Federal Govern- 
ment with State cooperation in order to 
more fairly determine eligibility. 

If local officials refuse to comply with 
the act, provision is made to administer 
the program through Federal initiative 
alone. 

The Human Nutrition Act provides for 
fulfillment of a long-recognized need of 
establishing a coordinated program at 
top Government level to meet continuing 
needs of the poor and hungry. It creates 
an office within the Department of Agri- 
culture to immediately tend to these 
needs. Such an Assistant Secretary for 
Human Nutrition and an Advisory Coun- 
cil on Human Nutrition would coordi- 
nate programs such as the National 
School Lunch Act, Food Stamp and Child 
Nutrition Acts. The Advisory Council 
would be composed of private individuals 
who are specialists in the field of human 
nutrition. Their primary task would be 
to study and report on existing pro- 
grams, evaluating and recommending 
more effective approaches to problems. 
Reports would be made available to the 
Congress. 

My third measure would extend bene- 
fits of the food stamp program to provide 
for hot meals served by private nonprofit 
groups and organizations to our elderly. 
It authorizes the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to designate specific church and 
other nonprofit organizations to accept 
food stamps in exchange for prepared 
meals. Stamps would still be issued only 
to individuals. 
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Some 50 charitable organizations in 
the Nation now offer prepared meals to 
shut-ins and other elderly people now 
unable to cook for themselves due to in- 
dividual handicaps or lack of facilities. 

Without such service, these older peo- 
ple would be forced to enter institutions. 
Now they can live at home and meals 
may be brought to them there. Such pro- 
grams today rely on volunteer help. They 
are limited due to high costs of food and 
other expenses involved in transporting 
hot food to their homes. 

It is a national shame that millions of 
older people are forced to the edge of 
degradation because we will not recog- 
nize reality and aid them. It is a national 
disgrace that America, in the midst of 
plenty, will turn its back upon helpless 
citizens. We have it within our power to 
rectify this entire situation. 

Mr. Speaker, these bills provide a 
means to our ends of curbing hunger 
across our land. We can no longer pre- 
tend that malnutrition and hunger do 
not dwell amongst us almost everywhere. 
Daily America loses because of their evil 
presence. We can work diligently and 
practically to end it. 


CONSUMERS DESERVE FULL 
WARRANTY PROTECTION 


(Mr. PODELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can consumer is today the virtually help- 
less target of a vast range of deceptive 
practices we allow to proliferate in an 
untouched state in our economic market- 
place. Consumer buying integrity is chal- 
lenged from every direction. From first 
advertisement to container holding the 
product—from actual price information 
on a label to quality and quantity of 
product—from warranty and product 
performance to repair and servicing. A 
victimized consumer must bear costs 
while manufacturers, advertisers, sales 
personnel, and repairmen receive all or 
most of the benefits. 

One means of deception exceeds all 
others in terms of misrepresentation and 
final expense—product warranty. A war- 
ranty or guarantee suggests to a buyer 
that a purchase is of excellent quality. 
If by some remote chance something goes 
wrong with it, presence of the warranty 
certificate implies that the problem 
would be rectified without question. 
Often such warranties are utilized as 
sales enticements. 

How often have each of us seen ad- 
vertisements in all media boasting of 
“full 5-year warranty,” ‘“l-year full 
guarantee,” or “guaranteed your money 
back.” Trying to collect on your war- 
ranty, however, is another kettle of fish 
entirely. 

Warranties must possess clarifying re- 
strictions in order to protect manufac- 
turers. As it turns out, such restrictions 
are often so broad that they exclude 
coverage on behalf of the buyer of almost 
everything relevant. Here are some of the 
more common warranty exclusions and 
deceptions: 

Exclusion of coverage for cost of ship- 
ping product to manufacturer or repair 
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shop for repair or replacement. Cost is 
usually borne by consumer. 

Exclusion of coverage of labor costs 
for repair work, which is usually borne 
by consumer. 

Exclusion of fees or so-called service 
charges in making complaint and re- 
pairs. Often these changes are added 
without warning to consumer. 

Exclusion of provisions for replace- 
ment of entire product if it turns out to 
be a total failure. 

Coverage allowed for but a few of the 
product’s parts, such as portions of a 
motor, though an entire motor must 
often be replaced if one part malfunc- 
tions. 

Limitation of time period for coverage. 
Sometimes coverage period begins from 
manufacture date, and is often expired 
by date of delivery. 

Lack of clarification of who bears re- 
sponsibility to make repairs, dealer or 
manufacturer. Consumers must usually 
track down repair shop. 

Legally complex language of warranty 
impossible for most laymen to read, un- 
derstand and act upon. 

Restrictions on transfer of warranty 
benefits or coverage to a second owner 
if product is resold during warranty 
period. 

Lack of explicit procedures for filing 
claims for repairs or replacement. 

Multiplicity of disclaimers, which in 
most cases succeed in absolving manu- 
facturer or dealer of any liability. 

A recent Consumer Union survey of 
new automobile buyers found 65 percent 
of those reporting dissatisfaction with 
warranty work, stating dealer could not 
fix defect; another 15 percent claimed the 
dealer was uncooperative; 12 percent 
claimed the warranty did not cover the 
defect. Over 16,000 of 50,000 car owners 
surveyed by CU found their automobile 
in unsatisfactory condition when de- 
livered. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time Congress offered 
American consumers what they are fully 
entitled to: Full protection under war- 
ranty. Consumers who purchase in good 
faith have a right to prompt repair or 
replacement of a defective product with- 
out personal expense. 

Iam joining the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, Congressman JAMES O'HARA in spon- 
soring the Consumer Full Warranty Act, 
which requires dealers to guarantee that 
products they sell are free from defects 
of both materials and workmanship. It 
would require dealers to guarantee that 
products are fit for purposes they are 
sold for—that they comply with a deal- 
er’s descriptions. Also, goods must be free 
of liens, and sale must bring with it good 
title of ownership. 

My measure would provide warranty 
protection for a minimum 1-year period, 
beginning at date of delivery rather than 
of manufacture. Longer warranties would 
be encouraged, and would be transferable 
to succeeding owners if sold during the 
warranty period. Its language would have 
to be intelligible to a layman, and must 
be explained to a buyer at time of 
purchase. 

Procedures for filing claims and ob- 
taining proper repairs would have to be 
clearly stated in warranty. A manufac- 
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turer would be required to establish con- 
veniently located service facilities, mak- 
ing repairs under such warranties at no 
expense to buyer. Labor, parts, shipping 
costs, and service charges would be borne 
by the manufacturer. If a product could 
not be repaired, a manufacturer would 
have to make good upon the guarantee 
within 60 days. 

Manufacturers would have to cooper- 
ate closely with the FTC in records keep- 
ing and claims reporting. Failure of 
manufacturer to comply would result in 
criminal proceedings being brought by 
the FTC. A purchaser would be granted 
authority and support in bringing suit 
against manufacturers whose warranties 
remained unfulfilled. Such suits could 
cover full purchase price of a product, 
damages, court costs, and resulting 
expenses. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is a consumers 
bill of rights as far as warranties and 
guarantees are concerned. Full consum- 
er protection can be made a reality. 


THE PARTNERS’ PLANE FOR PEACE 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, on June 
3, of this year I was pleased to call to 
the attention of our distinguished col- 
leagues in the House the resolution 
adopted by the Fourth Inter-American 
Conference of the Partners of the Alli- 
ance for Progress. 

That resolution asked President Nixon 
to make available one aircraft out of 
the thousands of American transport 
planes involved in defense and military 
activities, for the purpose of promoting 
peace and understanding in this 
hemisphere. 

The Partners of the Alliance have not 
been able to accept many contributions 
of excellent equipment because their 
warehouses are already bulging with 
hundreds of tons of equipment that, de- 
spite their best efforts, they have been 
unable to transport. In addition, many 
technical and professional volunteers 
who are anxious to give their time and 
talents to the Alliance are unable to do 
so, because of a lack of transportation 
assistance. Because of this great need, I 
have written to President Nixon asking 
favorable action on this humanitarian 
request. 

Mr. Speaker, the response to the Part- 
ners Plane for Peace, which I have wit- 
nessed over the past few weeks, has been 
both impressive and heartening. Sup- 
port for the proposal has come from 
many quarters—public officials, the 
press, private citizens: Americans con- 
cerned with the principles underlying 
the Alliance—a partnership for progress 
and peace. 

The outstanding Governor of the 
State of Kansas, the Honorable Robert 
Docking, wrote to say: 

You are to be congratulated for the sup- 
port you have given to the proposal that an 
aircraft be made available to the partners of 
the Alliance. I concur that this program 
serves the cause of peace and understanding 
in the Western Hemisphere. And I agree that 
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one aircraft to transport equipment is not 
too much to ask. 


Dean Boyd Martin of the University 
of Idaho, an early organizer and sup- 
porter of the Alliance, said: 


I wish to take this opportunity to com- 
mend you for calling attention to this meet- 
ing before the House of Representatives and 
also for advocating the assignment and op- 
eration of one United States aircraft as a 
“Partners Plane for Peace.” I think this is a 
wonderful idea, and I sincerely hope that it 
can be successfully completed. 


An editorial by Mr. Bill Frank in the 
Wilmington, Del., Morning News Opin- 
ion suggested another aspect of the Part- 
ners Plane for Peace. Mr. Frank pointed 
out: 


Such a plane would leave the United States 
and stop off at various Latin American coun- 
tries, distributing contributions from the 
various partners in the U.S. to their counter- 
parts in Latin America. 

Delawareans have already shipped con- 
siderable material—tractors, camping equip- 
ment, medicines and drugs, and seeds. 

But they can send a lot more, with the 
help of the Medical Society of Delaware, the 
Boy Scouts of America, the Jaycees and the 
State Department of Agriculture, and indi- 
viduals. 

Ed Golin, one of the original partners, and 
still an officer, sees the value of a U.S, air- 
craft beyond sending material to Panama, 
for example. 

On its return flight, he says, the plane 
could bring back arts and crafts for loan 
exhibitions in Delaware. A tremendous col- 
lection of archaeological items could come 
here for display. 


Another editorial, this one by Mr. Oren 
Campbell of the Iduho Free Press and 
the Caldwell News Tribune, noted that 
our Government has thousands of mili- 
tary aircraft, and asks: 


Why not a plane for peace? 

The idea is an excellent one. It would be 
an important first step in strengthening one 
of the most vital links in U.S.-Latin relations. 

We strongly support this and other meas- 
ures that will increase cooperation, economy, 
and understanding between Americans and 
our neighbors to the South. 


Even more significant in showing the 
urgent need for a Partners Plane, Mr. 
Speaker, has been the response from 
those citizens actually involved in the 
day-to-day operation of the Alliance. A 
letter from Mr. Lester Rogers, the chair- 
man of the Nicaragua/Wisconsin Part- 
ners of the Alliance, is particularly re- 
vealing. Mr. Rogers writes: 


We are highly pleased by your efforts to 
procure a plane for use by the Partners of 
the Alliance for Progress. A major bottleneck 
in Wisconsin’s program with Nicaragua has 
been in transportation. As you know, lack of 
local civic sense of responsibility in Latin 
America is one of their major problems. Two 
years ago, to provide a stimulus for local 
civic responsibility, we shipped a good, used, 
fire truck, a gift from the city of Shorewood, 
to Matagalpa, Nicaragua. This fire truck has 
been a great help toward recruiting volun- 
teers and interest in the local fire depart- 
ment. We were just plain lucky in this case 
to have found a Scandinavian ship in the 
Milwaukee Harbor that was going to Nicara- 
gua and kindly consented to transport the 
truck. However, more than a year ago, the 
city council of Madison gave a truck to San 
Juan del Sur, and Ft. Atkinson's city council 
gave a truck to Puerto Cabezas. Both of these 
trucks are still in Wisconsin due to the trans- 
portation problem. 
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We have been offered about 100 good, used, 
2900 egg capacity electric incubators much 
needed in Nicaragua, but so far have been 
unable to find a satisfactory means of trans- 
porting them. We are sure that availability 
of a plane for both cargo and personnel 
would improve tremendously the program of 
the Partners. 


The Chancellor of Oakland University, 
who also serves as the chairman of the 
Michigan Partners program, stated in 
his letter: 

This is the most pressing of all the needs 
we have (except money!), and we shall do 
everything we can to help with it. It is a 
brilliant idea and would be the greatest boost 
this citizen based effort has had in its young 
history. 


Mr. Daniel Hussey, the executive vice 
president of the New Jersey Partners of 
the Alliance, understandably laments: 

Presently we have many tons of very serv- 

iceable hospital equipment which many of 
our Board of Trustees and the state and local 
Jaycee groups have worked on in order to 
rehabilitate the items for shipping. In the 
past we have had the good fortune to be able 
to utilize the services, free, of the Brazilian 
Naval transports which come into New York 
Harbor before returning to Brazil. This year, 
however, no such vessels have been available 
and we have no promise of others in the near 
future. As a result, the items which have 
been painted, cleaned, waxed, and so forth 
are awaiting shipment in a warehouse where 
the facilities are not entirely what we would 
like to have. Because of this backup of ma- 
terial we cannot in turn bring in many other 
tons of hospital supplies which we know we 
can obtain. 
T As an example of what we have been able 
to do, we have sent about 32 tons of hos- 
pital and school equipment which cost us 
approximately $6,000. We estimate the value 
of the material forwarded to be worth about 
$210,000. 

So you can see that we have been effective 
but currently are stymied for want of a 
method of shipping our material to Brazil. 
Should your plan to have an aircraft made 
available to the Partners’ program be real- 
ized, we could once again start the pipeline 
of help to Brazil flowing in a definite fash- 
ion, 


Mr. Speaker, Jim Boren, the guiding 
light behind the Partners program, and 
his very able assistant at the Agency for 
International Development, Wade Fleet- 
wood, have performed an outstanding 
service for the peoples of Latin America 
and the United States by their efforts to 
promote interchange and communica- 
tion between the neighbors of this hemi- 
sphere. 

They tell me that these are a very few 
of the many cases where transportation 
could open the door of peace and under- 
standing a little wider. 

The United States is in a perilous race 
with time and history in her efforts to 
close the ever-widening technological 
and economic gap between the members 
of the Alliance. This is one of those rare 
instances when a very small contribu- 
tion can have very great beneficial ef- 
fects. 

The noble goals of the Alliance for 
Progress have helped create what has 
been called the “revolution of rising ex- 
pectations” in Latin America. 

We must do everything we can to make 
that revolution a peaceful and progres- 
sive one. The Partners’ Plane for Peace 
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would be an important and significant 
step in that direction. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the full texts of 
some very thoughtful editorials and ar- 
ticles which have come to my attention 
in the last few weeks: 


[From the Idaho Free Press & Caldwell 
News-Tribune, June 12, 1969] 


Goop IDEA: PEACE PLANE 


Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of New York re- 
cently reported that U.S.-Latin relations un- 
der the Alliance for Progress are hamstrung 
by red tape. 

After two fact-finding missions for Presi- 
dent Nixon, Rockefeller said, in effect, “there 
is no alliance.” He saw deterioration and dis- 
illusionment in Latin relations with the U.S. 

The Alliance for Progress, Rockefeller de- 
clared, had been “overpromised and under 
developed” by the U.S. and has resulted in 
frustrating the hopes of the Latin people. 

He was critical of U.S. laws governing Latin 
ald—laws requiring that supplies for aid 
projects must be purchased in the U.S. even 
when they are available in the nation to be 
aided. 

Rockefeller emphasized he was confident 
that changes would be made. 

One specific change we would recommend 
lies in a phase of the Alliance for Progress 
program that is working. We're referring to 
the Partners of the Alliance program—our 
people-to-people approach to Latin aid. This 
organization joining 37 U.S. states with 38 
areas of Latin America has paved the way for 
friendship, understanding and economic as- 
sistance in areas where the U.S. government 
itself has met with antagonism. 

Here in Idaho we're working on self-help 
projects with Ecuador. 

We'd like to see more encouragement of 
the people-to-people program by our govern- 
ment. 

Rep. Dante B. Fascell, D-Fla., recently pro- 
posed a “Partners’ Plane for Peace”—one U.S. 
aircraft that could be assigned to the Part- 
ners of the Alliance “to serve the cause of 
peace and understanding in the hemisphere.” 

Such a plane, he said, would “carry goods 
donated by American citizens to Latin Ameri- 
can countries, in conjunction with the Al- 
liance for Progress.” 

This would serve as “a dramatic symbol of 
the generosity of the American people—just 
as does the gleaming white hospital ship, 
HOPE,” the New York congressman said. 

Last year the Partners organization sent 
more than 660 tons of agricultural, educa- 
tional and hospital equipment to partner 
nations in Latin America. 

At present, an estimated 800 tons of addi- 
tional equipment and large numbers of vol- 
unteers are awaiting transportation to Latin 
America. 

Our government has thousands of military 
aircraft. Why not a plane for peace? 

The idea is an excellent one, It would be 
an important first step in strengthening one 
of the most vital links in U.S.-Latin rela- 
tions. 

We strongly support this and other meas- 
ures that will increase cooperation, economy 
and understanding between Americans and 
our neighbors to the South. 


[From the Wilmington (Del.) Morning News 
Opinion, June 16, 1969] 
(By Bill Frank) 
PANAMA FLIGHT No Fancy 

Can you imagine a great U.S. plane zoom- 
ing down from the skies onto a Latin Ameri- 
can airport some afternoon? 

The people of the hills and the valleys 
would be looking up and wondering about its 
mission only to learn that this is not a war 
mission but one of peace and friendship. 

The great plane would taxi along the air 
strip and pretty soon, like the abundance of 
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good things flowing out of a cornucopia, out 
of it would come books, agricultural seeds, 
medicines and life-saving drugs, tools for 
farming and science. 

The first question in the minds of the peo- 
ple would be: “What is it they want in re- 
turn for all these?” 

The answer would be: 
friendship and goodwill.” 

This describes the concept of U.S. Rep. 
Dante F. Fascell, D-Fla., to stimulate the 
sagging morale of the Alliance for Progress 
and reassure the people of Latin America of 
the U.S. interest and support of the alliance. 

If it materializes, this plan would involve 
the Delaware Partners of the Alliance and 
solve their problem of transportation of 
many items they want to send to their coun- 
terpart in Panama. 

The Delaware Partners of the Alliance was 
established about five years go with Panama. 

The idea was to have a realistic people-to- 
people program as far removed from govern- 
ment as possible. 

In these past five years, the Delaware 
Partners have established a meaningful rap- 
port with citizen groups in Panama along 
social, educational, scientific and agricultural 
lines, 

But because of the expense of air trans- 
portation and the slowness of sea-going 
freight, there’s been great lagging periods in 
sending materials to the underprivileged 
areas of Panama. 

Now comes Congressman Fascell with an 
idea, 

He has called upon President Nixon to 
assign one U.S. aircraft, a Partners’ Plane for 
Peace, to the Partners of the Alliance for 
Progress “to serve the cause of peace and 
understanding in the Western Hemisphere.” 

Fascell declared that “now is no time to 
turn our backs on the people of Latin 
America.” 

He decried “violence of a small, hostile 
minority” which recently forced the cancella- 
tion of Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller’s fact- 
finding mission to Venezuela. 

“In 1968 alone,” Fascell said, “the Partners 
of the Alliance in the United States sent 
more than 660 tons of agricultural, educa- 
tional and hospital equipment to their part- 
ners in Latin America. Today an estimated 
800 tons of additional equipment and large 
numbers of volunteers are awaiting trans- 
portation to Latin America. 

“Despite the great generosity of many air- 
lines and shipping companies, additional 
space is needed to transport this equipment 
and volunteers to Latin America. 

Fascell’s idea has tremendous possibilities, 

Such a plane would leave the United States, 
and stop off at various Latin American 
countries, distributing conributions from the 
various partners in the U.S. to their counter- 
parts in Latin America. 

Delawareans have already shipped con- 
siderable material to Panama—tractors, 
camping equipment, medicines and drugs 
and seeds. 

But they can send a lot more, with the help 
of the Medical Society of Delaware, the Boy 
Scouts of America, the Jaycees and the State 
Department of Agriculture and individuals. 

Ed Golin, one of the original Delaware 
Partners and still an officer, sees the value of 
a US. aircraft beyond sending material to 
Panama, for example. 

On its return flight, he says, the plane 
could bring back arts and crafts for loan 
exhibitions in Delaware. A tremendous col- 
lection of Panamanian archaeological items 
could come here for display. 

“After all,” Golin explains, “this Partners 
of the Alliance is a two way street. Our 
Panamanian friends are also anxious to con- 
tribute something to us; for the link between 
Panama and the United States is of par- 
ticular importance and has been in all the 
years of the Panama Canal.” 

Nothing could be more dramatic than a 


“Nothing but 
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U.S. plane on a mission of friendship. It 
would certainly pack an unforgettable 
gesture. 
When does it start? 
[From the Casper (Wyo.) Star-Tribune, June 
17, 1969] 
SUGGEST “PLANE FOR Peace” To LIFT 
“PARTNERS” PROGRAM 


A proposal designed to boost the sagging 
morale of the Alliance for Progress and reas- 
sure the people of Latin America of United 
States interest and support was made in Con- 
gress recently. 

The proposal concerns the Partners’ Plane 
for Peace. Casper is a participant in the 
Partners program having as a partner a cat- 
tle and ranching province in southern Brazil 
named Goyas. 

The proposal calls for an airplane to make 
a circuit of the hemisphere loading and un- 
loading people and donated equipment to ex- 
pand the interchange of the Partners pro- 
gram. 

In 37 states who are members of the Part- 
ner program daily collect items Latin Amer- 
ica partners have requested to help them in 
self-help projects. These items include every- 
thing from used school desks to hospital x- 
ray equipment. 

At this time the program is going nowhere 
because of the hold-up in shipping proce- 
dures. 

The Wyoming State Chairman for the 
Partners of the Alliance is a Casper man, Roy 
Houser, 204 North Pennsylvania. The past 
chairman was also a Casper man, Edwin 
Brennan, 1704 Westridge Circle. 


[From the Denver (Colo.) Post, June 26, 
1969] 
Concress OK SOUGHT—“PLANE FOR PEACE” 
ApvocaTep To Spur LATIN ALLIANCE AID 


Dr. Will Pirkey, president of the National 
Association of the Partners of the Alliance 
(NAPA), said Wednesday that a “plane for 
peace” is being sought from Congress; he 
spoke before a meeting of the Colorado Part- 
ners of the Alliance. 

The plane would be used to facilitate cul- 
tural exchanges and ship cargo between the 
United States and the 16 Latin American 
countries participating in the Alliance for 
Progress, he said. 

Dr. Pirkey, a Denver physician and past 
president of the Colorado Partners of the 
Alliance, said a “plane for peace” could be 
used for such purposes as transporting med- 
ical equipment. 

“Over 10 tons of medical equipment is be- 
ing stored in Denver alone awaiting some 
form of transportation to Brazil. If NAPA 
had a plane at its disposal, this equipment 
could be flown out on a regularly scheduled 
basis,” he said. 

Dr. Pirkey said he hopes Congress will set 
aside one Air Force jet transport plane for 
NAPA use, 

Rep. Dante B. Fascell, D-Fla., is spearhead- 
ing the drive for a “plane for peace” in 
Congress, Dr. Pirkey said. 

Fascell, speaking in the House of Repre- 
sentatives earlier this month, said that al- 
though much is being done to ship equip- 
ment to Latin American countries, “the 
tragedy ... is that countless tons of addi- 
tional equipment and large numbers of 
technical assistance volunteers could have 
been added ...had transportation been 
available.” 

Dr. Pirkey also outlined his goals as NAPA 
president, He said he hoped to get the na- 
tional program into the private sector. NAPA 
is currently operating on a declining grant 
from the Agency for International Develop- 
ment. The grant expires in two years. 

He said he wished to expand NAPA aid to 
the existing state programs so they may 
better fulfill their objectives and expand the 
program from its current 37 states to all 50. 
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[From the Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel, 
June 29, 1969] 
PARTNERS GO TO PEOPLE 
(By Laffitte Howard) 

“People, not systems, will solve our prob- 
lems.” 

These are the words of Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover, father of the atomic submarine 
and gadfly of the military because he believes 
red tape is only for cutting. 

And while we are speaking of the Pentagon, 
what he said is equally true of the State De- 
partment or any agency of our Government. 

The truth of his words has been spelled out 
for the past five years by a private group of 
Americans dedicated to aiding the people, not 
the governments, of Latin America. 

The name of the group is the Partners of 
the Alliance, and it is just that—a private 
partner of the Alliance for Progress, the U.S. 
Government program started by President 
Kennedy to help our neighbors to the south. 

ALLIANCE IN TROUBLE 

But today the Alliance for Progress is in 
trouble. 

As Scripps-Howard staff writer Robert 
Dietsch pointed out in a series in The News- 
Sentinel recently, the Alliance “was spawned 
with so much promise and hoopla” but Latin 
America today “probably has more hungry, 
ill-housed and poor people than ever before 
and as much illiteracy as ever.” 

Mr. Dietsch goes on to say “it is clearer 
than ever that what is lacking in and toward 
Latin America are ideas and motivation.” 

But the Partners of the Alliance has both 
ideas and the will to make them work. Thirty- 
seven states in the U.S. have become part- 
ners with states or countries in Latin Amer- 
ica, and the contact is with people, not the 
heads of these governments. 

Tennessee's partner is Amazonas, the larg- 
est state in Brazil—a state that takes in 
about a fifth of the whole country and is 
almost as large as all of the U.S. east of 
the Mississippi River. 

Amazonas is mostly virgin jungle and most 
of its 750,000 people live close to the Amazon 
River or its tributaries, for most, water is 
their only means of transportation. 

Head of the Tennessee Partners with Ama- 
zonas is Dean Arthur E. Warner of U-T's 
College of Business Administration. And he 
points out that the need of the Partners is 
for transportation. Here in Tennessee there 
are several tons of medical equipment and 
school groups have collected books and papers 
and crayon which are not in Amazonas be- 
cause the Partners cannot afford private 
shipping. 

Last month at a national meeting the Part- 
ners asked that “a single plane designated for 
purposes of war should be (made) available 
for conversion to serve the cause of peace and 
understanding in the hemisphere” and urged 
President Nixon to put such a plane at the 
Partners’ disposal. 

Rep. Dante B. Fascell has carried the re- 
quest to the floor of the House of Represent- 
atives and Dean Warner urges that interested 
Tennesseans join in calling on their congress- 
men to carry the call to the President. 

In 1968 the Partners sent 660 tons of agri- 
cultural, hospital and educational equipment 
to Latin-American Partners, but many more 
tons could have been sent if cheaper trans- 
portation had been available. 


HELPED 350 TO VISIT 


Last year the Agency for International De- 
velopment helped 350 volunteer technicians 
visit Latin Partners and 1250 additional vol- 
unteers from the U.S. and 560 from Latin 
America traveled under private funding. As 
with equipment, much more of an exchange 
would have been possible if the transporta- 
tion could have been financed. 
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Among those from Amazonas coming to 
Tennessee has been Moacir Andrade who last 
summer exhibited and discussed his work at 
U-T, Vanderbilt and in Union City, Jackson 
and Memphis. After his exhibits, which were 
well-received here, he sold $280 worth of his 
painting and gave the money to the Tennes- 
see Partners. 

And a potential gain for the U.S. from part- 
nership is jute, a plant that grows wild in 
Amazonas. Area carpet makers are interested 
in exploring the possibility of using this jute 
as a backing for carpeting made in the United 
States. This could be not only a choap raw 
material for manufacturers here, but Dean 
Warner points out that even a small plant in 
Amazonas could do wonders for an area 
where most of the people still live as they 
did 200 or 300 years ago. 

U-T professors and instructors have visited 
Brazil and others from Amazonas have come 
to Tennessee to discuss the swapping of stu- 
dents and educational materials and courses, 

But lack of transportation is the big bottle 
neck, not only between Tennessee and Ama- 
zonas, but between the other states and the 
friends they are making and the people they 
are helping in Latin America. 

Partners of the Alliance makes a strong 
case for designating a military transport 
plane for its use. 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERV- 
ICES: A VAST STORE OF KNOWL- 
EDGE FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 


(Mr. HORTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, across 
this entire country there is a quiet but 
resourceful group of people striving to 
help alleviate the crucial problems fac- 
ing the rural and urban disadvantaged. 

While many may look at the coopera- 
tive extension services in our counties 
as an organization to help the farmer 
and give direction to young people in 
4-H clubs, the efforts of these agents go 
far deeper. 

I want to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the efforts of two home econ- 
omists in my 36th district of New York— 
Mrs. Mildred L. Roland, home economics 
division leader for the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Association of Monroe County, 
and Mrs. Dorothy C. Williams, home 
economics agent of the Wayne County 
Cooperative Extension. 

These two women are representative 
of an army of skilled professionals who 
are ready and willing to bring their vast 
stores of knowledge to the help of the 
disadvantaged. Let me share with you 
letters I have received from Mrs. Roland 
and Mrs. Williams. I am sure that you 
will join with me in commending their 
efforts as well as the efforts of all exten- 
sion service home economists. The letters 
follow: 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
ASSOCIATION OF MONROE COUNTY, 
Rochester, N.Y., June 26, 1969. 
Hon. Frank HORTON, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Dear Mr, Horton: We were pleased to re- 
ceive your letter regarding the type of pro- 
gram being conducted by Cooperative Ex- 
tension to help alleviate the problems facing 
the disadvantaged in our community. Our 
staff shares your concern in this area. Several 
programs have been and are continually 
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being directed to this audience, Let me share 
some of them with you. 


JOB TRAINING PROGRAMS 


While hard-core unemployed men and 
women are being taught job skills to earn 
more pay, Cooperative Extension recognized 
a need to also help trainees develop skills 
in getting more for their money. 

Programs for— 

165 NAB trainees conducted at Xerox. 

115 New Careers trainees. 

100 trainees at Concentrated Employment 

Program. 

120 clerical trainees at Urban League. 

45 retailing trainees at Urban League. 

Interest has also been expressed by the 
local parole officer for similar programs with 
parolees. 

Content: Payday planning; consumer 
frauds; credit problems; consumer buyman- 
ship; money handling, Other business and 
professional representatives in the commu- 
nity have been involved by Extension in 
these programs. Examples: Bar Association, 
Family Service, Better Business Bureau, and 
banks, 

Frequently, trainees ask for personal help 
with financial difficulties they’ve already en- 
countered. In some instances, financial coun- 
seling is provided by the home economist. 
Otherwise, the trainee is referred to the 
appropriate helping agency in the commu- 
nity, such as ABC Legal Services, Better 
Business Bureau, Family Service. 


DEBT COUNSELING 


Families of all income levels, but espe- 
cially limited income families, encounter 
debt difficulties that are not adequately re- 
solved by existing agencies or lenders. Coop- 
erative Extension has spearheaded the in- 
volvement of local creditors and agencies to 
establish a community-wide debt counseling 
service. An Extension home economist is com- 
mittee chairman. The home economist, to 
gain experience and insight into the debt 
problems, has served as a financial consultant 
to one of the largest family-serving agencies 
in the community. She has directly assisted 
65 families who were on the brink of bank- 
ruptcy, in most cases; and indirectly assisted 
many more through training and advice to 
caseworkers. 

Financial counseling advice has also been 
provided to the Human Relations Commis- 
sion staff: VISTA workers in the migrant 
areas, and volunteers and professionals of 
day care facilities, hospitals, and housing 
groups. 


TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR INDIGENOUS LEADERS 


For the past three and one-half years, Co- 
operative Extension has trained the Teach- 
ing Homemakers working in the three 
Neighborhood Service Information Centers 
under the local OEO program, Action for a 
Better Community. The training has been 
given in all aspects of home economics, plus 
leadership development. Related community 
agencies, such as the Red Cross, Visiting 
Nurse Association and the Health Associa- 
tion, have also contributed to this training 
program. 

More recently, volunteer Teaching Home- 
makers from another group, called WEDGE 
(a northwest district action program lo- 
cated around the Brown Square area), have 
participated in the above-mentioned train- 
ing program. 

TRAINING FOR HEADSTART COOKS 

An Extension home economist has given 
some training on the use of government 
donated foods, as well as other training on 
menu planning, to cooks working in the 
Head Start program. 

DONATED FOODS PROGRAM 


Teaching Homemakers, trained by Exten- 
sion, give information on the use of these 
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foods to families with whom they work. 
Recipes developed by Cooperative Extension 
have been widely distributed through agen- 
cies, such as the Social Services Department 
and ABC Centers. 


VARIED PROGRAMS DESIGNED FOR LOW INCOME 
GROUPS 

(In each case a group of Teaching Home- 
makers was trained by the Extension home 
economist). 

Buying Clothing for the School Child, 58 
attended. 

Food Makes a Difference, 38 attended. (One 
teaching homemaker repeated this meeting 
for a group of 25 welfare mothers.) 

General nutrition information; uses of 
surplus foods; busy housewife meals, and 
meals children like was the emphasis. 

Be a Better Shopper—a program presented 
to many audiences of varying income levels— 
has been revised for use with low income 
groups. Corner store prices vs. supermarket 
prices was one point of emphasis for low 
income groups. Photographs and a prepared 
script enable this program to be taken to 
many groups by a volunteer or indigenous 
leader. 

Starting July ist, Cooperative Extension 
will, under a contractual agreement with the 
Rochester Housing Authority, conduct the 
training program for 70 families in the Hol- 
land Townhouse Turnkey III project. Fami- 
lies in this group are in the $4000 to $8000 
income group. The townhouses are two- to 
four-bedroom homes and the plan is one 
that will permit families to own a home 
within a 25-year period, or less if their 
income permits. 

The training program will be designed to 
assist families in their objective of accom- 
plishing home ownership and will include 
such things as financial management skills, 
simple home maintenance, and good house- 
keeping practices. 

I have touched only on the program for 
low income groups. So that you will be fa- 
miliar with the various kinds of programs in 
the Home Economics Division. I am enclos- 
ing a copy of our brochure, as well as a list 
of publications which we recently duplicated 
for distribution. 

We would be pleased to have you stop in 
at the office sometime. 

Sincerely, 
MILDRED L. ROLAND, 
Home Economics Division Leader. 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION, NEW YORK 
STATE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, 
Alton, N.Y., June 20, 1969. 
Hon, FRANK J. HORTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Horton: I share your concern 
for the disadvantaged in Wayne County. Dur- 
ing my two years in the Home Economics 
Division I have spent about 14 of my time 
planning, preparing, and teaching programs 
for disadvantaged groups. 

This summer will be the third year I have 
been Coordinator of all parent programs for 
the Clyde Head Start. Although the programs 
at Clyde focused mainly on helping parents 
understand what their children were learn- 
ing in Head Start and how parents can be 
important teachers, I worked with the moth- 
ers on nutrition and grocery shopping prob- 
lems, 

I presented several similar programs for 
the Head Start MOMS group in Red Creek. 
I provided materials for distribution to these 
mothers and also to the Sodus Head Start 
mothers. 

I meet every month with the CAP Neigh- 
borhood House “Consumer Club” in Clyde 
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and have often talked with this group about 
food and nutrition, 

I meet each month with a group of moth- 
ers sponsored by the Council of Churches 
“Harvester’s Club” in Lyons. Initially this 
group got together to learn better family 
money management, but we have devoted 
several meetings to buying meats, feeding 
little folks, how to become a better shopper 
at the supermarket, etc. 

I prepare one-idea grocery shopping filers 
that are sent by Social Services to all re- 
cipients of food stamps each month. 

In cooperation with the USDA representa- 
tive in Rochester, I set up displays to pro- 
mote the use of food stamps in six large 
Wayne County grocery stores. 

I helped start a sewing group for mothers 
sponsored by the Migrant Ministry at their 
center in Williamson. I provide simple reci- 
pes and nutrition information (USDA Food 
For Thrifty Families and Smart Shopper Se- 
ries) for Rural Migrant Ministry volunteers 
who work with migrant mothers during the 
summer. 

I keep myself in contact with the CAP 
Neighborhood Center directors, Head Start 
directors, Social Service Caseworkers, and 
Food Stamp director, CAP Board of Direc- 
tors, a school caseworker in Sodus and Wil- 
liamson, and I offered to help the BEAM 
Director when there was an office in Sodus. 

The Home Economics Division Program 
Committee is aware of the Expanded Nu- 
trition Program, however when it was first 
presented to us we had a very full plan 
of work already in progress. Since I am the 
only agent in the Home Economics Division, 
we decided to consider it if a second federal 
appropriation became available. Most of the 
22 counties who first started the Nutrition 
Program have at least two Home Economics 
Division agents, so it was easier for them 
to assign the Nutrition Program to one agent 
and have the other agent carry on with 
other programs. 

We are happy to report to you that on 
June 5, 1969 the Home Economics Division 
Program Committee discussed the Expanded 
Nutrition Program again and voted to have 
Wayne County participate if federal funds 
become available to start the program in 
Wayne County. We are now prepared to ad- 
just the responsibilities of our one Home 
Economics agent to make time for training 
and working with Nutrition aides. 

We understand that if a second allotment 
is granted to New York State for the Ex- 
panded Nutrition Education program that 
most of the money will be used in New 
York City. Cooperative Extension at Cornell 
hopes to have enough money so that upper 
New York State counties will have the op- 
portunity to get into the program. You 
might be able to suggest that Wayne County 
be included when additional funds are 
granted. We are ready to participate and 
await the federal money to begin in Wayne 
County. 


Sincerely, 
Dorotnry ©. WILLIAMS, 
Cooperative Extension Agent. 


ASSISTANCE TO FOREIGN NATIONS 


(Mr. MORSE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States has been engaged in the business 
of providing technical assistance to the 
developing nations for 20 years. To some 
extent we have had success—but to a 
greater degree our programs fall far 
short of what is needed to bring the 
developing countries up to a par with 
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the more affluent nations. Each year 
when we consider the Foreign Assistance 
Act the same kinds of questions arise— 
why have our efforts not been more suc- 
cessful? What are we doing wrong, and 
what might we do in order to be more 
effective? 

It is time, Mr. Speaker, that we gave 
some attention to our own past experi- 
ence, in an effort to learn from our mis- 
takes and to make future efforts more 
worth while. 

It is with this interest in mind that I 
want to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the comments of Robert E. Cul- 
bertson, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Latin America, entitled “What 
We Have Learned in 20 Years of Techni- 
cal Assistance.” 

Among the several very valid and in- 
sightful points which Mr. Culbertson 
makes about the process of development, 
and the role which we may play in that 
process, there is one to which I want to 
call special attention. It relates to a con- 
cept in which I have long had a deep 
interest. At the outset of this paper, Mr. 
Culbertson states: 

We have learned that development can be 
induced more effectively if we utilize an 


inter-disciplinary approach to problem solu- 
tions. 


What Mr. Culbertson is suggesting is 
that we realize the importance of adopt- 
ing a systems approach to the problems 
which our foreign aid program is trying 
to solve. Certainly one of this country’s 
greatest resources is our technical ca- 
pacity; we have developed many of the 
techniques of systems analysis for use in 
solving defense problems, and to a lesser 
extent for solving other public problems. 
One of the most perceptive observations 
made here is that the developing coun- 
tries will meet with the greatest success 
in both economic and social growth when 
they approach their problems in the con- 
text of a systems approach which uses 
the expertise of all the several related 
disciplines involved. 

I know that Mr, Culbertson’s observa- 
tions will be of interest to all of us as we 
try to bring greater effectiveness to the 
entire foreign assistance program, and I 
insert his comments at this point in the 
RECORD: 

WHat WE HAvE LEARNED IN 20 YEARS OF 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
(By Robert E. Culbertson, Deputy Assistant 

Secretary of State for Latin America) 

Among the “lessons” we have probably 
learned, or, at least the conclusions from 
experience to which I have come, are the 
following: 

(1) We have learned how much more dif- 
ficult development is than we had thought at 
the start. How slow the processes of change 
and how hard to cause them to move faster. 
In 1948 we but dimly understood that de- 
velopment is a process and that change is its 
prime characteristic. 

(2) We have learned that development can 
be induced more effectively if we utilize an 
interdisciplinary approach to problem solu- 
tions. This is consistent with the nature of 
the process. Hence the greater promise in 
“regional development” programs; “urban 
development”; and “agri-business,” “rural,” 
and “community” development programs as 
against discreet programs of straight agri- 
culture, industry, education, health, etc. 
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(3) We have learned that the “institution 
building” concepts of the 50's are of limited 
usefulness, Institutions without processes to 
speed up institutions without programs 
working closely in concert with other institu- 
tions toward common goals don’t accomplish 
much, except by chance. Example: extension 
services; agricultural banks, that is, by them- 
selves. However, in the context of a “systems” 
approach to problem solutions, using the 
several “disciplines” involved, a group of 
institutions, built or refurbished to make 
music together, yields good results. Example: 
the exploitation of “miracle wheat” in Paki- 
stan, India and Turkey through a literal con- 
cert of all the relevant agencies in the context 
of a cohesive national policy. 

Exception; It is possible that educational 
institutions are an exception, particularly 
special purpose schools like those in the 
areas of higher education, and technical 
schools. It may be hard to do wrong here. 
Educational institutions have a way of being 
or becoming relevant, regardless of the lack 
of skill of their founders. Such an institution, 
once created, makes a life of its own, and is 
very resistant to death, primarily because tt 
becomes community property. 

(4) We have learned that Economic 
Growth does not automatically bring social 
development or change for the better for the 
great majority of people. The quality and 
character of growth in the interests of people 
involves a separate additional set of prob- 
lems and involves processes beyond simple 
economic growth (GNP). Growth is essential, 
of course; it is fundamental that there be an 
increasingly large pie; but it won’t be cut 
any differently than before without conscious 
effort, both in policy terms and technological- 
ly, Labor has an important role to play 
with respect to the former. The latter has 
to do with the development of more refined 
techniques of agricultural, industrial, and 
agri-business development with the goals 
being higher incomes for farmers, workers, 
and small businessmen. 

(5) We have learned how important, yet 
how delicate, is the art of making technical 
assistance effective. In the 50’s we thought 
the thing to do was to “export know-how.” 
We minimized the need for adaptation. We 
did not deny it, but we didn't take it seri- 
ously enough, and we did not recognize that 
much “know-how” can't stand the trip. Ex- 
amples of this are our standard efforts over 
the years in education and agriculture. The 
results in Latin America are at the least dis- 
appointing. I.L.O., however, has had some 
advantages in this area. The programs for 
which it has expertise tend to be among 
those more relevant to developing countries, 
with proper adaptation and the development 
of local strains. I am thinking of how use- 
ful employment services have proved to be; 
and household surveys, manpower analyses, 
and the experiments with education outside 
the formal school system. 

(6) We have learned that development 
does not normally result from “technical 
assistance” projects if they are carried out 
by the donor agency. Doing the job for the 
host country does not work. It results in 
the project ending once the assistance stops. 
And there are degrees of this disease. Too 
much technical assistance even if it doesn’t 
kill can weaken the project, in terms of ulti- 
mate self-sufficiency. In this connection, too 
little use has been made thus far of the 
training and educating abroad of nationals 
of the host country as an alternative to 
sending foreign technicians to their coun- 
tries. Perhaps foreign technicians can move 
a project further than “participants” over 
a four or five year period. Given a 10 year 
span, however, I suspect that putting the 
major emphasis on sending nationals abroad 
for advanced training, in lieu of importing 
technicians, would give vastly superior re- 
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sults. Now that we can easily look back 10 
years it is unfortunate that we did not 
think of this sooner. It remains, however, 
hard for us to plan ahead 10 years, and we 
thus still too often tailor our projects to 
3-5 year goals and wind up again sending 
too many culturally unadapted specialists to 
try to do a job that could be done better by 
host country nationals if we only took the 
slightly longer time that this approach re- 
quires. 

(7) We have learned that in some areas of 
development, progress comes to a halt and 
remains at a standstill in the absence of 
hew scientific breakthroughs. Food produc- 
tion in relation to population needs is an 
example. The picture for Asia was bleak and 
little could be done about it before the dis- 
coveries of miracle rice and wheat. These 
discoveries have revolutionized the food pic- 
ture, and agriculture, and the economies of 
Asia. We need similar breakthroughs in edu- 
cation and family planning, for example, and 
since wheat and rice are not so total a part 
of the economies of the world outside Asia, 
we need equivalent breakthrough for Latin 
America and Africa in corn, beef, beans, and 
related proteins. 

(8) We have learned that the wistful as- 
pirations of the developing countries to par- 
ticipate in the rapid expansion of world trade 
is a cruelly unattainable vision so long as 
the transfer of technology to the develop- 
ing nations is not speeded up. To participate 
in expanding world trade means, essentially, 
to compete in the increasingly sophisticated 
markets of the developed countries, which 
is where trade is expanding. To do this will 
require a massive not to say herculean effort 
to raise the levels of technology in the de- 
veloping countries. This can be done in part, 
and reasonably fast, by bringing in foreign 
private capital together with the technology 
and management skills needed to produce 
quality products consistently. In important 
part, however, raising national technology 
levels is a vast and little understood field in- 
volving more skillful use than is now being 
made of: (1) training abroad; (2) higher 
and technical education; (3) scientific and 
professional organizations; (4) new forms 
for institutionalized research and develop- 
ment in the developing countries such as 
the international centers for grains research 
in the Philippines and Mexico; and (5) 
multi-lateral and bi-lateral technical assist- 
ance programs. 

Also involved is the area of new products 
research and development, so promising in 
both South America and Africa because of 
the richness of the unexplored natural re- 
sources of these continents. Here is involved 
a blend of resources evaluation and basic 
and applied scientific research looking to 
the discovery, or creation, of new products 
that can be competitive in world markets. 

(9) We have learned much more about the 
meaning of the long-recognized fact that 
external aid is “marginal.” That external de- 
velopment aid from public sources can be 
but a small fraction of a country’s total 
public sector investment program is well 
known. The overwhelming importance of 
private sector investment in relation to pub- 
lic investment has also been long understood, 
What we have learned is more about how 
important it is to focus if not to limit ex- 
ternal inyestment to programs that are by 
their nature agents of growth and change— 
to projects that start unstoppable move- 
ments. Where a small amount of external 
capital can help cause a large amount of 
domestic capital to be devoted to an efficient 
program of growth and change, aid is being 
well used. When private investment ploughs 
new fields starting new growth cycles and 
creating new markets and new jobs, it is 
being well used. Where aid, however, goes to 
projects not characterized by their capacity 
to start movements and not supported, say, 
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at least 8-1 by domestic resources, such aid 
is essentially wasted, in development terms. 
A bridge, a dam, a piece of road are not neces- 
sarily a waste in and of themselves but if 
they are wholly, or substantially, financed by 
foreign aid and that’s all there is to the 
project—a discreet, physical, foreign accom- 
plishment with no follow-on—such aid has 
not performed the function that justifies it. 
In development terms it has accomplished 
nothing. 

(10) We have learned that too rapid popu- 
lation growth is making extremely difficult 
progress in all phases of development and 
threatens, if not curbed, to make impossible 
the attainment of reasonable goals of human 
well-being. 

(11) We have learned that contrary to the 
emotional views of some, there is a unity, 
not a dichotomy, of interests among econo- 
mists and “social” developers. They need each 
other. Social development not based on sus- 
tained economic growth is a concept without 
serious foundation. Economic development 
without social growth as its end aim is an 
incomplete concept, and where deliberate, is 
wrong and its own undoing. What is needed 
then is for the economists to take off their 
coats, roll up their sleeves and go to work in 
concert with the scientists and technicians 
on the real problems of real live people who 
live in regions that actually exist and whose 
problem won't be solved by dicta, pronounce- 
ment, policy, or financial manipulation at 
the national level, but only by a combination 
of these with precise attention to the real 
problems of production, distribution and 
marketing of the products of the locale con- 
cerned. In Latin America neither economists 
nor social developers can afford to think in 
terms of just 20-odd “universes” representing 
that many countries and that many econo- 
mies, The separate groups of people, the prob- 
lems of whose “sub-economies” need “tailor- 
made” attention, number closer to 100 than 
20. This is one of Latin America’s unhappiest 
truths. Yet there is no easy way out. Each of 
the hundred sub-economies requires at least 
as intensive attention in its own right as do 
the 20-odd national economies. 

12. We have learned the utility of func- 
tional concentration especially in the 
achievement of hard-to-get results within a 
reasonable period of time—in other words in 
the effecting of breakthroughs. The Atomic 
Energy Commission learned this long ago. 
(e.g. Salt Reactor, Bombs, Power) U.S. Man- 
ufacturing Industries have long known this. 
(e.g. SST, Turbine Engines, G.M., decentral- 
ized organization, etc.) We in international 
development have learned that it applies to 
our work, too, as we have noted in surprise at 
how successful, for example, has been the 
International Rice Research Institute, the 
discoverer of miracle rice. The dedication of a 
whole organizational unit from the top down 
to a single goal, and given the freedom to 
pursue it, does something to its effectiveness. 
The breadth of interests in an AID, a UN, an 
OAS is so great—there is so much room for 
conflict, cynicism, and differing views on pri- 
orities; there is so much need for over-man- 
agement and over-programming that the 
various elements tend to cancel each other 
out. This suggests a progressive limiting of 
the role of the so-called principal agencies of 
external aid (e.g. AID, UN, OAS) to resource 
allocation, which they can and have to do, 
with the operation of development programs 
increasingly delegated to special purpose or- 
ganizations, public and private. This does 
not contradict the point I made earlier about 
the need for a multi-disciplinary approach 
to problem solutions. It complements it. A 
complex problem like how to raise farm in- 
come cannot be solved except by a complex 
solution system identified with a given loca- 
tion and specific crops, and involving many 
inputs. However, among the essential inputs 
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are the results of the work of such special 
purpose institutions as the wheat research 
center in Mexico, Without its input the hope 
of significantly raising income from wheat 
farming cannot exist. With a miracle strain 
alone, however, not much is likely to happen, 
either. With however, a new scientific find 
built into a system aimed at the well-being 
of the people involved in the system we are 
likely to obtain the results sought. When we 
compare this reasonable prospect with the 
reality that by the standard methods used to 
date, agricultural productivity hasn’t and 
can’t keep pace with population growth, and 
we at the same time recognize that this is 
one of the roots of the present deep discon- 
tent, the lesson is worth pondering, and act- 


ing upon. 


PUBLISHING OF INCOME TAX DATA 


(Mr. O’HARA asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
is fair to say that most Americans believe 
that the job of the Internal Revenue 
Service is to collect taxes—period. 

The Internal Revenue Code, under a 
section whose origins date back to 1916, 
does grant the IRS the authority to pub- 
lish “pertinent and valuable facts” re- 
lating to income tax returns. 

There is a publishing project now un- 
derway at the IRS which it justifies un- 
der this authority. The facts which it is 
publishing are admittedly ‘pertinent 
and valuable’—but pertinent and valu- 
able to the wrong people for the wrong 
purposes. 

If this project proceeds to the end en- 
visioned by IRS officials, it will be a boon 
for direct-mail advertisers and door-to- 
door salesmen. 

But the citizen who happens to be in 
a fair financial position will get nothing 
but a deluge of junk mail and a parade 
of salesmen at the door. 

To my mind, this project raises serious 
questions about the protection of the 
privacy of our citizens and the confiden- 
tiality of individual income tax returns. 

Here is what the IRS has done: 

It has pulled detailed tax informa- 
tion—adjusted gross income, total tax 
liability, number of joint returns, de- 
pendents—for groupings of people, with- 
in certain major ZIP code classifications 
and then published it in a booklet, “ZIP 
Code Area Data, Individual Income Tax 
Returns.” 

This document presents the smallest 
geographical breakdown yet for specific 
financial information. 

This initial booklet covers 837 cities 
and geographical areas throughout the 
United States, according to the IRS press 
release. 

But it has an even more ambitious 
project underway, and one that gives 
cause for concern. 

The IRS is working now on publishing 
these income tax statistics for every one 
of the 35,000 ZIP code areas in the Na- 
tion. The information will be placed on 
microfilm or magnetic tape and sold to 
IRS “customers” for about $2,000, or 
enough to cover IRS costs. 

Prior to publication of the current 
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booklet for 837 ZIP code areas, the IRS 
provided tax statistics only for entire 
States and about 100 of the biggest 
metropolitan statistical areas. 

Even under this first ZIP code break- 
down, the statistics cover a sizable area, 
generally an entire city. 

But when the statistics are published 
for each ZIP code, the geographical area 
represented will be reduced to a size 
measureable in city blocks. 

And who will be the prime benefici- 
aries of this data? The people who have 
something to sell and want to pinpoint 
their best sales prospects. 

If you live in a reasonably affluent area, 
as identified by the IRS booklet, you can 
expect to be inundated with junk mail. 
The mail advertiser equipped with this 
IRS publication will only have to flick 
through it to find the ZIP code areas 
where the best potential customers live. 
With the help of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the message will be right on tar- 
get. 

Door-to-door salesmen will have no 
problem identifying the areas of maxi- 
mum potential, as they sometimes do 
now. A flip through the ZIP code tax 
summary and they can home in on their 
quarry with unprecedented accuracy. 

An unreasoned fear, you say? 

Well, the IRS admits in the opening 
paragraph of the introduction to the 
publication that the information is most 
useful, and, I quote, “for the purpose of 
economic studies, especially for market 
analysis.” 

In other words, it is basicaily of use 
for commercial—as opposed to govern- 
mental—purposes. 

Internal Revenue Commissioner Ran- 
dolph W. Thrower takes apparent pride 
in the fact that this new publication 
“marks the first time in the Federal 
Government that the postal ZIP code has 
been used as a means of geographic clas- 
sification in publishing financial statis- 
tics for small areas.” 

Few Americans will share Mr. Throw- 
er’s apparent pride in this latest bit of 
bureaucratic innovation. 

For one thing, the IRS is abusing the 
purposes of the ZIP code, which, if I 
understand correctly, was instituted for 
the sole purpose of speeding mail to its 
destination. It was not conceived with 
the idea of turning it into a statistical 
unit for the purpose of analyzing the 
population. 

Secona, the job of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service is to collect taxes as effi- 
ciently and fairly as possible. 

The IRS performs its tax collecting 
responsibilities with dispatch. In per- 
forming its primary function, it has won 
the respect—if not the affection—of 
most Americans. 

The use of IRS resources in such a 
questionable statistical venture certain- 
ly will not endear the IRS to the already 
wary taxpayer who will see it as an 
abuse of the information which they 
must supply by law to the IRS. 

Few people believe that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the IRS to find prospects 
for salesmen. 

This week, I addressed a letter to 
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Commissioner Thrower asking that the 
entire ZIP code project be reconsidered 
and that further work be halted. 


If there is no greater purpose than to as- 
sist commercial interests in doing business— 


I wrote— 
Then it should be abandoned. 


I take this opportunity to call this 
matter to the attention of my colleagues. 
If you agree with my assessment of the 
dangers of this project, I hope that you 
will make your views known to Commis- 
sioner Thrower. 

I want to include at this point in the 
ReEcorD a copy of the IRS press release 
“IRS Publishes Income Data by ZIP 
Code Area,” Commissioner Thrower’s 
letter of transmittal for the ZIP code 
statistical publication, the introduction 
to the publication, and my letter to Com- 
missioner Thrower: 


[Internal Revenue Service news release, 
June 26, 1969] 


IRS PUBLISHES Income Data BY ZIP 
CODE AREA 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Adjusted gross income, 
total tax liability, and other statistical data 
relating to Federal individual income tax 
returns are now available for the first time 
by major postal ZIP Code classification, the 
Internal Revenue Service announced today. 

The statistical information, based on 
1966 tax returns and covering 837 cities and 
geographic areas throughout the United 
States, is contained in the new IRS publica- 
tion, “Statistics of Income—1966. Supple- 
mental Report, ZIP Code Area Data from In- 
dividual Income Tax Returns.” 

IRS said that the new booklet marks the 
first publication by the Federal Govern- 
ment of financial statistics for small areas 
in which the postal ZIP code system has 
been used for geographic classifications. Pre- 
viously such IRS data was available only for 
each state and the 100 largest standard met- 
ropolitan areas. 

Since the ZIP Code system tends to reflect 
transportation patterns and patterns of com- 
merce, IRS said the statistical material in 
the new publication would be especially use- 
ful in approximating marketing or commut- 
ing areas. 

The 837 area tabulations in the publica- 
tion cover the entire country and are identi- 
fied by the first three digits of the five-digit 
ZIP Code. Among the 837 listings, 199 are for 
large cities and the remaining 638 for sub- 
urban or rural areas, IRS said. A list of the 
199 cities for which separate tabulations are 
shown is attached. 

For densely populated areas such as At- 
lanta, Ga., for example, the booklet presents 
a tabulation for the city itself and separate 
listings for the surburban areas, all by 
three-digit ZIP Code. 

Eight separate tabulations are given for 
New York City to correspond to the number 
of major post offices there which have dif- 
fering three-digit ZIP Codes. 

For all 837 ZIP Code areas, the IRS pub- 
lication includes a tabulation, by size of in- 
come, of the number of returns filed, number 
of joint returns filed by husbands and wives, 
number of exemptions claimed for taxpayers 
and their families, adjusted gross income, 
and total tax liability. 

IRS said the publication breaks the size 
of income down into three groupings for each 
ZIP Code area: Under $3,000; $3,000 under 
$10,000 and $10,000 or more. 

Typical of the 837 area listings in the 
booklet is the following tabulation for the 
city of Los Angeles: 
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Number 
of joint 
returns 


Number 


Adjusted gross income classes of returns 


765, 639 313, 780 


35, 934 
174, 660 
103, 186 


The 96-page publication, “Statistics of In- 
come—1966, Supplemental Report, ZIP Code 
Area Data from Individual Income Tax Re- 
turns,” is available for $1.00 from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

As an extension of the material in the 
publication for those interested, IRS has an- 
nounced that it is developing identical data 
for all 35,000 five-digit ZIP Code areas in 
the country. 

The five-digit information, IRS said, will 
be made available to customers by year-end 
on magnetic tape or on microfilm at approxi- 
mately $2,000 each to reimburse IRS for the 
development cost involved. IRS at present 
cannot fill requests for data covering limited 
numbers of five-digit ZIP Code areas. 

Individuals interested in the full-set of 
five-digit tabulations should contact the Di- 
rector, Statistics Division, Internal Revenue 
Service, 1111 Constitution Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20224, as soon as possible, and no 
later than July 15, 1969. 

Statistics of income—1966 supplement, ZIP 
code area data from individual income tax 
returns, list of the 199 zoned cities in the 
ZIP code system, by State 


State and zoned city: 
Alabama: 
Birmingham 
Huntsville 
Mobile 
Montgomery 
Arizona: 
Phoenix 


California: 
Alhambra 


Bakersfield 
Berkeley 
Burbank 
Fresno 
Glendale 
Inglewood 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles. 
North Hollywood 
Oakland 
Palo Alto. 


Richmond 
Riverside 
Sacramento 
San Bernardino 
San Diego 

San Francisco. 


Connecticut: 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Stamford 
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Adjusted 
gross 
income Cin 
thousands) 


Total 
tax (in 
thousands) 


Number of exemptions 


Total Taxpayers Dependents 


900 Los Angeles (city) 
1,849,600 1,193,511 
415, 303 325, 204 


1, 024, 848 617, 508 
409, 449 250, 799 


656,089 $5, 162, 789 
354, 578 

2, 329, 212 
2, 478, 999 


213, 992 


90, 099 
407,340 ' 
1 443, 608 


58, 650 


Statistics of income—1966 supplement, ZIP 
code area data from individual income tar 
returns, list of the 199 zoned cities in the 
ZIP code system, by State—Continued 


State and zoned city: 


Delaware: Wilmington. 
Florida: 
Fort Lauderdale 
Jacksonville 


Springfield 
Indiana: 
Evansville 
Fort Wayne 
Gary 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 
Iowa: 
Cedar Rapids 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Sioux City 
Waterloo 
Kansas: 
Kansas City 
Shawnee Mission 
Topeka 
Wichita 
Kentucky: 
Lexington 
Louisville 
Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge 
Shreveport 
New Orleans 
Maine: Portland 
Maryland: 
Annapolis 
Baltimore 
Silver Spring 
Washington, D.C.* 
Massachusetts: 
Boston 


Springfield 
Worcester 


Mississippi: Jackson 
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Statistics of income—1966 supplement, ZIP 
code area data from individual income taz 
returns, list of the 199 zoned cities in the 
ZIP code system, by State—Continued 


ZIP 
code 
prefiz 
651 
641 
645 
631 


State and zoned city 
Missouri: 
Jefferson City 


Springfield 
Montana: Billings 


New Hampshire: 
Concord 
Manchester 

New Jersey: 
Atlantic City 
Camden 
Elizabeth 
Jersey City 
Newark 


New York: 
Manhattan 


Bronx 

Long Island City 

Brooklyn 

Flushing 

Jamaica 

Far Rockaway. 
Niagara Falls 
Poughkeepsie 
Rochester 


North Carolina: 
Asheville 
Charlotte 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 


Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
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Statistics of income—1966 supplement, ZIP 
code area data from individual income tax 
returns, list of the 199 zoned cities in the 
ZIP code system, by State—Continued 


State and zoned city: 
Pennsylvania—Continued 
Wilkes-Barre 


South Carolina: Columbia 
South Dakota: Sioux Falls 
Tennessee: 

Chattanooga 

Knoxville 

Memphis 

Nashville 
‘Texas: 

Abilene 


Salt Lake City 
Virginia: 


West Virginia: 
Charleston 
Huntington 


1 The zoned city of Washington, D.C., which 
includes suburban areas in Maryland, is 
shown as part of the Maryland tabulation. 


Nore.—The boundaries of the zoned cities 
are not always identical to those of the cor- 
responding political units, 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF 
THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE, 

Washington, D.C., April 29, 1969. 
Hon. Davin M. KENNEDY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: I am transmitting 
the Supplemental Report, Statistics of In- 
come—1966, Zip Code Area Data from In- 
dividual Income Tax Returns, prepared in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements of 
section 6108 of the Internal Revenue Code. 
This report contains heretofore unpublished 
statistics related to the operation of our tax 
system in small geographic areas through- 
out the country. 

The present report was prepared in re- 
sponse to the increasing demand for small 
area data by users of Statistics of Income. 
Previously, this demand could not be met 
because of the limitations of the relatively 
small number of returns in the sample used 
for the annual Statistics of Income reports. 
However, with the expansion of the Internal 
Revenue Service’s Master File for 1966 to 
cover all taxpayers, it became possible for the 
first time to obtain income and tax data 
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from all individual income tax returns and 
to classify them into small geographic units. 
The taxpayer's Zip Code, which was included 
in the Master File, was used as the means of 
classifying the data into postal sectional 
centers and zoned cities. This report marks 
the first time in the Federal Government 
that the postal Zip Code has been used as a 
means of geographic classification in pub- 
lishing financial statistics for small areas. 
RANDOLPH W., THROWER, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


INTRODUCTION 


Zip Codes, first introduced by the US. 
Post Office Department in 1963, have been 
gaining increased acceptance as a logical 
system for subdividing the country into 
small areas for the purpose of economic 
studies, especially for market analysis. Since 
a Zip Code was included as a part of every 
taxpayer’s return record, it presented a 
unique opportunity to produce small area 
data from individual income tax returns. 

In producing data for such small areas, 
the sample of returns used in producing the 
annual Statistics of Income reports would 
have been inadequate. With the completion 
of the Internal Revenue Service Master File 
of all individual income tax returns for tax 
year 1966, an alternative source of tax data 
became available, and relatively precise meas- 
ures of small area data became possible for 
the first time. However, it should be noted 
that the definitions and procedures used in 
Master File processing, and thus reflected in 
this report, differ in some particulars from 
those generally used in IRS statistical proc- 
essing. 

In this volume, data are shown for all 3- 
digit Zip Code areas in the United States, 
as defined by the Post Office Department. 
These 837 areas,’ identified by the first three 
digits of the Zip Code, are the basic sub- 
divisions below the State level in the postal 
system. Each has a central (or “hub”) post 
Office, in which the mail is sorted for dis- 
tribution to the surrounding post offices, 
branches, or stations, which are in turn 
identified by the last two digits of the Zip 
Code. 

Since these areas were set up to facilitate 
the movement of mail, they tend to reflect 
the transportation patterns, and thus the 
patterns of commerce, in a given region. For 
this reason, they have been found to repre- 
sent meaningful economic areas, which can 
be used to approximate marketing or com- 
muting areas. As a rule, they do not reflect 
previously established political boundaries, 
such as county or city lines. 

The 3-digit Zip Code areas are of two basic 
types: sectional centers and zoned cities. 
Sectional centers consist of a “hub” city and 
surrounding smaller towns and rural areas. 
In the case of zoned cities, on the other hand, 
a 3-digit code simply identifies one large city 
(although it should be noted that the bound- 
aries of the zoned city do not necessarily 
conform to those of the corresponding po- 
litical unit). 

A slight variation of these two basic types 
of 3-digit areas occurs when the hub city 
of a sectional center is also a zoned city. In 
these cases, the sectional center assumes the 
shape of a ring around the hub city, while 
the latter is identified by a separate 3-digit 
code, 

For further details on the Zip Code system, 
see the “Explanation of Classifications and 
Terms” (appendix A). 


1 There are 552 basic areas (“sectional cen- 
ters”) in the Zip Code system. However, some 
of these areas are further subdivided into 
two or more portions, each identified by a 
unique 3-digit code. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THIS REPORT 


Data for each of the 837 3-digit Zip Code 
areas are shown in Zip Code numeric se- 
quence in the basic tables. For further con- 
venience, the tables have been arranged into 
10 sections, each representing one of the Post 
Office Department's National service areas, 
National service areas are identified by the 
first digit of every Zip Code. 

The National totals for these data are 
shown on the first page of the basic tabula- 
tions. Preceding every section of tables is a 
set Of maps for each of the States in that 
particular National service area. These maps 
show the approximate boundaries of the sec- 
tional centers and the location of the zoned 
cities? State totals, which include data for 
a few returns which could not be classified 
by Zip Code, precede the Zip Code data for 
each State. 

Some of the limitations of the geographic 
classifications used in this report are ex- 
plained in appendix B. 


RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER REPORTS 


In contrast to other reports in the Sta- 
tistics of Income series, this supplemental re- 
port is not based on a sample, but on the 
complete Master File of individual income tax 
returns for 1966. Therefore, unlike the other 
Statistics of Income reports, data in this re- 
port are not subject to sampling variability. 

Although there are some differences be- 
tween State totals as shown in this report 
and State totals in the regular Statistics of 
Income report for 1966, the difference in U.S. 
totals is.less than 1 percent with respect tc 
number of returns, adjusted gross income 
and total tax. 

In most cases, the differences are due te 
the differing methods applicable to Master 
File revenue processing operations and to reg- 
ular Statistics of Income processing. In addi- 
tion, the definitions of adjusted gross income, 
taxpayers’ exemptions, and tax used in this 
report differ somewhat from those used in the 
regular Statistics of Income program, as is 
explained in appendix C, 

JUNE 7, 1969. 

RANDOLPH W, THROWER, 

Commissioner, Internal Revenue Service, 
U.S. Treasury Department, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. THROWER: I have examined with 
great interest the “Zip Code Area Data/In- 
dividual Income Tax Returns” recently pub- 
lished by the Internal Revenue Service. 

A careful reading of this document, along 
with the accompanying press release, raises 
some serious questions about this project and 
its implication concerning the protection of 
privacy of citizens and the confidentiality 
of individual income tax returns. 

It is my opinion that if the ultimate plans 
of the Internal Revenue Service are carried 
out—with statistics published for every zip 
code area in the nation—the IRS will have 
drawn statistical bullseyes around areas of 
affluence for the benefit of direct mail ad- 
vertisers and door to door salesmen. 

I seriously question whether personal in- 
come tax data should be used for this pur- 
pose. I question whether it is the business 
of the Internal Revenue Service to draw 
targets for commercial interests who then 
can proceed to invade the privacy of citizens 
who happend to live in moderate or rela- 
tively high income areas, as identified by the 
IRS statistics. 

At the outset, let me state that I have no 
objection to the collection of information for 
legitimate governmental uses. Since statistics 


2 For more detailed information on the con- 
figuration of Zip Code areas, contact the 
Customer Relations Division, U.S. Post Office 
Department, Washington, D.C. 20260 
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generally serve as the basis for wise planning 
of necessary governmental services, there can 
be no argument that collection of certain in- 
formation is to the benefit of our citizens. 

While the publication of the IRS tax data 
may be of some use to governmental agen- 
cies, I note that you state in the opening 
sentence of your introduction to the docu- 
ment that a major potential use of the in- 
formation will be “for the purpose of eco- 
nomic studies especially for market analysis.” 
Those final four words leave little doubt in 
my mind that the major customers for this 
booklet will be those who can use it com- 
mercially. 

This is the basis for my concern: 

I seriously question whether it is the busi- 
ness of the Internal Revenue Service to pro- 
vide tax data for commerical use. In fact, I 
have serious reservations about the use of 
tax data for governmental use, but that is 
not at issue here. 

I realize that in the past the IRS has cus- 
tomarily prepared its “Statistics of Income” 
which have been used by both government 
agencies and private business for area 
analysis. However, this statistical data 
focused on relatively large population 
units—each state and the nation’s 100 largest 
standard metropolitan areas. 

The use of the first three zip code numbers 
reduces the population unit somewhat, but 
I recognize that it still comprises relatively 
large areas. 

However, I note with extreme concern that 
the IRS is proceeding with plans to publish 
income and tax data for every zip code area 
in the nation. 

In effect, these IRS statistics will focus in 
on areas so small that they can be measured 
in terms of city blocks, rather than by city 
or metropolitan statistical area. 

Direct mail advertisers equipped with a 
copy of your publication will deluge the best 
potential customers, as determined by the 
IRS, with promotional material. I predict 
that homeowners in these favored neighbor- 
hoods will have to buy mailboxes with the 
capacity of wheelbarrows to contain the daily 
delivery of junk mail. 

Door to door salesmen will no longer have 
to cruise the city looking for a likely neigh- 
borhood. The IRS will have told them where 
the most lucrative areas are located, and 
street maps will probably be included in the 
publication. 

In short, it appears that this project— 
questionable at best—should be carefully re- 
considered. If there is no greater purpose 
than to assist commercial interests in doing 
business, then it should be abandoned. 

I would urge an immediate halt in work 
being done to publish this material by zip 
codes, while this consideration is underway. 

It is widely felt that the business of the 
Internal Revenue Service is to collect taxes— 
period. Granted, a section of the Internal 
Revenue Code whose provisions date back to 
1916 gives the IRS authority to publish “per- 
tinent and valuable” facts from income tax 
statistics. The determination of what is “‘per- 
tinent and valuable” is left to the discretion 
of the IRS. 

In the case of zip code area data, I ac- 
knowledge that it is pertinent and valuable— 
but pertinent and valuable to the wrong 
people for the wrong purpose. 

Again, I strongly urge you to reconsider 
plans to publish statistical information for 
each of the 35,000 zip codes in the nation. 

To my mind, it would lead to gross inva- 
sions of privacy, while distorting the respon- 
sibilities of the IRS. 

I look forward to your response. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES G. O'HARA, 
Member of Congress. 
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A TRIBUTE TO SPACE EXPLORERS 


(Mr. TUNNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

TUNNEY 


Mr Mr. Speaker, in a 


decade marred with violence and cor- 
rupted by hate, we are frequently frus- 
trated with our seeming inability to 
capabilty for 


achieve man’s 
progress. 

We have seen the products of advanc- 
ing technology transformed into weapons 
of death and destruction—and have 
watched our fellow men and our great 
leaders martyred by this perversion of 
progress and technology. We have shared 
the futility of being so close to the 
answers—yet always finding them just 
beyond our grasp. 

Man, however, is not morally crippled, 
and his will is not broken. When our 
frustrations sometimes seem greatest, 
there occurs an event to give buoyancy 
to our hopes that man can surmount 
even the most difficult feats. 

Such an event is scheduled to occur 
this month. Man is going to set foot on 
the moon, and we will all be fortunate 
enough to witness this culmination of 
one of man’s greatest quests. Thanks to 
our communications capability, we will 
be witnessing a triumph of technology 
“qua non.” 

It will be an American who first treads 
on the moon’s surface—but this is by no 
means solely a provincial triumph. This 
is one of the rarest of rare occasions 
when all men will stand together—when 
all men will revel in a glory that only 
man can feel. 

Progress is never an easy or painless 
process—and ours in space exploration 
has certainly been neither easy nor pain- 
less. Yet, as in all of mankind’s great 
explorations down through the centu- 
ries, the triumph of a single feat is but a 
steppingstone to greater advancement. 

So it is with conquering the moon. 
Though it is the culmination of one 
phase of space exploration, it is—in a 
broader sense—merely a way station for 
man’s eventual quest for knowledge of 
his universe. 

At the same time, man’s setting foot 
on the moon should give rise to the 
realization that we can achieve our 
capabilities here on earth as well as 
among the heavens. A renewed vigor and 
a strengthened commitment to all of 
man’s duties—terrestrial and celestial— 
should be derived from this milestone. 

There can be no doubt that in space 
exploration, man has progressed. And 
this last, yet at the same time this first 
step should be singled out for its unique 
addition to the history of mankind. 

The resolution that I am proposing 
will do just that. It will single out this 
momentous day in the history of Amer- 
ica and mankind, and will reaffirm our 
commitment to all men in the name of 
progress. 

This resolution will establish “Space 
Exploration Day” as a national holiday 
on the anniversary of man’s first lunar 
landing. It authorizes the President to 
issue an annual proclamation for ob- 
serving this day with appropriate honors 
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and activities. And, it calls upon the Post- 
master General to issue an appropriate 
stamp, commemorating this historic 
achievement. 

Mr. Speaker, I call upon all of my 
colleagues in Congress to join with me 
in supporting this resolution. 


PRIDE IN AMERICA 


(Mr. RANDALL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the REcorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, on the 
Fourth of July our senior Senator, 
Stuart SYMINGTON, appeared on the an- 
nual program at the Truman Library in 
my home city of Independence, Mo. 

Earlier in the morning a parade had 
formed at a point south of the Court- 
house Square and proceeded on past the 
home of former President Truman. It 
was my privilege to ride in the same open 
convertible with my Senator, and to 
pause to pay our respects to President 
and Mrs. Truman as we passed their 
home on North Delaware en route to the 
library. 

Although his health would not permit 
Mr. Truman to be present at the library, 
Senator SYMINGTON appeared as the 
speaker at the personal request of our 
former President. Because of the lengthy 
program the remarks of the Senator 
were brief. However they were so well 
chosen and so very appropriate for the 
observance of Independence Day that I 
thought these remarks should be shared 
with my colleagues and with all who read 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The Senator 
chose as his subject, “Pride in America.” 
The text of his speech follows: 

PRIDE IN AMERICA 

On this anniversary of the birth of our 
nation, let all citizens take quiet pride in its 
history, its present position of world leader- 
ship, and the boundless hopes it has for the 
future. 

It is not difficult, in these days of rapid 
change at home as well as abroad, to at times 
question the road ahead. 

But we believe in America; and we know 
that we have both the skill and the determi- 
nation to continue building this great na- 
tion. 

Nearly always, when the times become dif- 
ficult, our country has been blessed with 
great leaders; and with that premise, it is 
my privilege to pay tribute to the American 
all of us respect the most, and to whom we 
are the most devoted—Harry S. Truman. 

The decisions President Truman made 
changed the course of history. It was his 
courage and determination which checked 
the advance of totalitarian aggression during 
the dangerous Stalin years of the cold war. 
And it was his wise and compassionate in- 
terest which laid the groundwork for legis- 
lation designed to grant a productive life 
of dignity to all Americans. 

Woodrow Wilson conceived the League of 
Nations. Harry Truman carried through to 
reality the United Nations, a place where 
men, in this nuclear space age, can gather in 
effort to wage the peace, realizing how little 
of anything will be left if there was general 
war. 

I worked for Mr. Truman in the long try- 
ing years from 1945 to 1952, and know that 
his most cherished ideal was to further 
the cause of every citizen’s right to freedom. 
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In recent years many of the goals of this 
great man have been realized, including the 
extension of voting privileges to all Amer- 
icans, a health-care program for the aged, 
aid to elementary and secondary education, 
and a strong America in and out so that we 
can remain a free America. 

Mr. Truman once said “I have boundless 
faith in the common sense and ultimate 
fairness of the American people.” Let us say 
Amen to that wise statement. Let us re-dedi- 
cate our nation to the kind of constructive 
forward-looking action which was always so 
characteristic of his own service to his 
country. 

This July observance at this Library was 
inaugurated by our former President who 
until 1967 has made the address at every ob- 
servance since 1958. How proud I am to talk 
where my former boss has spoken so often 
before. All Missourians, all Americans, will 
join me on this great national day in pay- 
ing tribute to the nation’s number one citi- 
zen, a man who is such a glorious inspiration 
to all those who desire to serve. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. ASPINALL (at the request of Mr. 
Rocers of Colorado), on account of 
death in family. 

Mr. Mann (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Mian), for today and July 9, 1969, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (at the request of 
Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for July 9 through 
21, on account of official business. 

Mr. Wotrr (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Camp), to revise and extend 
their remarks and to include extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr. HALPERN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. McDonatp of Michigan, for 10 
minutes, on July 9. 

Mr. Saytor, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Micuet, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Buriison of Missouri), to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. McCarty, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. ASPINALL, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, for 15 
minutes, today. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. RANDALL in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Camp), and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Zwacu in two instances. 

Mr. WEICKER. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. 

Mr. RIEGLE. 

Mr. Scort. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. 
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Mr. Tart. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. 

Mr. Wyman in three instances. 

Mr. ESHLEMAN. 

Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. MIcHEL in two instances. 

Mr. REID of New York. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. 

Mr. Brotzman in three instances. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. HosmeR in two instances. 

Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. QUIE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BURLISON of Missouri) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Ropino in two instances. 

Mr. Fascett in four instances. 

Mr. JACOBS. 

Mr. EILBERG. 

Mr. Cray in six instances. 

Mr. OTTINGER. 

Mr. GIAIMO. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington. 

Mr. GILBERT. 

Mr. Kez in two instances. 

Mr. Rarick in four instances. 

Mr. NatcHer in two instances. 

Mr. AnpREws of Alabama in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Murpxy of New York. 

Mr. Conyers in two instances. 

Mr. PIcKLE in three instances. 

Mr. Nepzi in two instances. 

Mr. Kyros in two instances. 

Mr. STEPHENS in four instances. 

Mr. BENNETT. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey in two 
instances. 

Mr. FRASER. 

Mr. Moorueap in two instances. 

Mr. RIVERS. 

Mr. Brown of California in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Tiernan in two instances. 

Mr. Burton of California. 

Mr. Osey in two instances. 

Mr. O'Hara in two instances. 

Mr. PEPPER. 

Mr. GonzALez in two instances. 

Mr. Ryan in two instances. 

Mr. IcHorp in two instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 58 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


—€=- 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

933. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on selected aspects of payments and charges 
to Job Corps members, Department of De- 
fense, Office of Economic Opportunity; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

934, A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on U.S. financial participation in the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, Department of 
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State; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

935. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Social Security Act to limit 
Federal financial participation under the 
public assistance and medicaid laws with re- 
spect to individuals in mental institutions; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

936. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to extend and improve the Federal-State un- 
employment compensation program; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 10105, A bill 
to amend the National Traffic and Motor Ve- 
hicle Safety Act of 1966 to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal years 1970 and 1971, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 91-350). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 472. Resolution providing for the 
establishment of a Committee on the House 
Restaurant (Rept. No. 91-351). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: Committee 
on Rules. House Resolution 473. Resolution 
for consideration of H.R. 4018, a bill to pro- 
vide for the renewal and extension of certain 
sections of the Appalachian Regional De- 
veloping Act of 1965 (Rept. No. 91-352). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: Committee 
on Rules. House Resolution 474. Resolution 
for consideration of H.R. 8261, a bill to amend 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as amended, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 91-353). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PEPPER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 475. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 10878, a bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for activities of the National Science 
Foundation, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 91-354). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 476. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 7491, a bill to clarify the liability of 
national banks for certain taxes (Rept. No. 
91-355). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MAHON: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 11400 (Rept. No. 
91-356) . Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 11609. A bill to amend 
the act of September 9, 1963, authorizing the 
construction of an entrance road at Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, in the 
State of North Carolina, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 91-357). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 12624. A bill to permit officers and 
employees of the Federal Government to 
elect coverage under the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLS (for himself and Mr. 
BYRNES of Wisconsin): 

H.R. 12625. A bill to extend and improve 

the Federal-State unemployment compensa- 
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tion program; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
By Mr, ASHLEY (by request) : 

H.R. 12626. A bill to provide a Federal sub- 
sidy for small family farms; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BENNETT (for himself, Mr. 
Srees, Mr. HALEY, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. 
Rocers of Florida, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
Fuqua, Mr. Grssons, and Mr. CHAP- 


PELL) : 

H.R. 12627. A bill to prohibit the dissemi- 
nation through interstate commerce or the 
mails of materials harmful to persons under 
the age of 18 years, and to restrict the ex- 
hibition of movies or other presentations 
harmful to such persons; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLINS: 

H.R. 12628. A bill to amend section 3148(1) 
of title 18, United States Code, in order to 
authorize the denial of bail to certain indi- 
viduals who are charged with crimes of vio- 
lence and who have previously been con- 
victed of similar crimes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 12629. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 so as to prohibit the 
granting of authority to broadcast pay tele- 
vision programs; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 12630. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide, in certain 
instances, up to 18 months of additional] edu- 
cational assistance for graduate or profes- 
sional study; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 12631. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to permit, for 1 year, the grant- 
ing of national service life insurance to cer- 
tain insurable war veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 12632. A bill to extend health insur- 
ance benefits under title XVIII of the Social 
Security Act, without regard to age or en- 
titlement to monthly cash benefits, to indi- 
viduals over 21 who are disabled; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 12633. A bill to permit officers and em- 
ployees of the Federal Government to elect 
coverage under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance system; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESHLEMAN: 

H.R. 12634. A bill to amend section 8(e) of 
the National Labor Relations Act with respect 
to its application to labor agreements relat- 
ing to construction; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 12635. A bill to provide for the more 
efficient development and improved manage- 
ment of national forest commercial forest 
land, to establish a high-timber-yield fund, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 12686. A bill to expedite delivery of 
special delivery mail, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.R. 12637. A bill to amend the Library 
Services and Construction Act, as amended, 
to include State archives; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 12638. A bill to provide for the mail- 
ing of letters and parcels at no cost to the 
sender to members of the U.S. Armed Forces 
in combat areas overseas, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 12639. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage higher 
education, and particularly the private fund- 
ing thereof, by authorizing a deduction from 
gross income of reasonable amounts con- 
tributed to a qualified higher education fund 
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established by the taxpayer for the purpose 
of funding the higher education of his de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HORTON (for himself, Mr. 
AppABBO, Mr. BARING, Mr. BARRETT, 
Mr. Beat of Maryland, Mr. BELL of 
California, Mr. Braccr, Mr. BLACK- 
BURN, Mr. Brock, Mr. Brown of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. BROYHILL of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, 
Mr. BUTTON, Mr. CAHILL, Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. CLEVELAND, 
Mr. CONABLE, Mr. CONTE, Mr. COR- 
MAN, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr, DANIELS of 
New Jersey, Mr. Dawson, Mr. DEL- 
LENBACK, and Mr. DERWINSKI) : 

H.R. 12640. A bill to incorporate Pop 
Warner Little Scholars, Inc.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HORTON (for himself, Mr. 
DEVINE, Mr. DONOHUE, Mr, DUNCAN, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
FARBSTEIN, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. FINDLEY, 
Mr. FIs, Mr. FISHER, Mr. FLYNT, 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. FREY, Mr. 
FRIEDEL, Mr. FULTON of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. GALL,GHER, Mr. GARMATZ, 
Mr. Gaypos, Mr, Gramo, Mr. GooD- 
LING, Mr. GUBSER, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. 
HANLEY, Mr. HAWKINS, and Mr. 
HELSTOSK1) : 

H.R. 12641. A bill to incorporate Pop War- 
ner Little Scholars, Inc.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HORTON (for himself, Mr. 
Howard, Mr. Hunt, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. JOHNSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Kiuczynsx1, Mr. Kuy- 
KENDALL, Mr. LIPSCOMB, Mr. LONG of 
Maryland, Mr. McFatt, Mr. Mc- 
KNEALLY, Mr. MADDEN, Mr. MAr- 
LIARD, Mr. MANN, Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
Mr. MESKILL, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. MINISH, 
Mrs. MINK, Mr. MoLLoHan, Mr. MON- 
AGAN, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. MORGAN, 
Mr. Morse, and Mr. Moss): 

H.R. 12642. A bill to incorporate Pop War- 
ner Little Scholars, Inc.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HORTON (for himself, Mr. 
Murpuy of New York, Mr. MURPHY 
of Illinois, Mr. NicHois, Mr. MIx, 
Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Orrincer, Mr. PATTEN, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr. Perris, Mr. PIRNIŒ, Mr. RED of 
New York, Mr. Roprno, Mr. St GER- 
MAIN, Mr. SANDMAN, Mr. Sisk, Mr. 
SmIrH of California, Mr. STEIGER of 
Arizona, Mr. STRATTON, Mr. TEAGUE 
of Texas, Mr. THompson of Georgia, 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, Mr. 
TrerNan, Mr. TUNNEY, and Mr. VAN 
DEERLIN) : 

H.R. 12643. A bill to incorporate Pop War- 
ner Little Scholars, Inc.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HORTON (for himself, Mr. 
VANDER JAGT, Mr. WALDIE, Mr. WAT- 
SON, Mr. WHALLEY, Mr. WHITEHURST, 
Mr. WIDNALL, Mr. WoLFF, Mr. WYATT, 
Mr. WYMAN, Mr. MCEWEN, Mr. PELLY, 
Mr. Pottock, Mr. GUDE, Mr. STAF- 
FORD, Mr. ROTH, Mr. WHALEN, and 
Mrs. DWYER) : 

H.R. 12644. A bill to incorporate Pop War- 
ner Little Scholars, Inc.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 12645. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to require the presenta- 
tion of military honors at the burial of cer- 
tain former members of the Armed Forces; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 12646. A bill to amend the Inter- 
national Travel Act of 1961 in order to pro- 
mote travel in the United States; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 12647. A bill to provide for the con- 
sideration and disposition of certain applica- 
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tions for adjustment of status filed with the 
Attorney General under section 245 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act before De- 
cember 1, 1965; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEDZI: 

H.R. 12648. A bill to provide for public dis- 
closure by Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Members of the U.S. Senate, Jus- 
tices and judges of the U.S. courts, and 
policymaking officials of the executive branch 
as designated by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, but including the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Cabinet Members; and by candi- 
dates for the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, the Presidency, and the Vice- 
Presidency; and to give the House Commit- 
tee on Standards of Conduct, the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Standards of Conduct, 
the Director of the Administrative Office of 
the U.S. Courts, and the Attorney General of 
the United States appropriate jurisdiction; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12649. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that the spe- 
cial monthly benefits which are payable 
thereunder to certain uninsured individuals 
at age 72 shall be payable in the case of a 
widow without regard to the time at which 
such age is attained; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 12650. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to allow wounded mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces to inform their 
families of such injuries by telephone at 
Government expense; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 12651. A bill to amend title I of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act of 
1965 (78 Stat. 897), and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 12652. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
annual reports to the Congress by the Comp- 
troller General concerning certain price in- 
creases in Government contracts and certain 
failures to meet Government contract com- 
pletion dates; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 12653. A bill to provide for a coordi- 
nated program to improve the level of human 
nutrition in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 12654. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964, and other acts, to provide ade- 
quate food and nutrition among low-income 
households, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 12655. A bill to amend the Food 
Stamp Act of 1964 to authorize elderly per- 
sons to exchange food stamps under certain 
circumstances for meals prepared and served 
by private nonprofit organizations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

H.R. 12656. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Trade Commission to set standards to guar- 
antee comprehensive warranty protection to 
the purchasers of merchandise shipped in 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.R. 12657. A bill to prohibit the dissemi- 
nation through interstate commerce or the 
mails of materials harmful to persons under 
the age of 18 years, to restrict the exhibition 
of movies or other presentations harmful to 
such persons, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H.R. 12658. A bill to revise the laws relat- 
ing to post offices and post roads, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R, 12659. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to liberalize the 
conditions governing eligibility of blind per- 
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sons to receive disability insurance benefits 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

ELR. 12660. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for contributions to candidates for elective 
Federal office or to political parties; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 12661. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act, as amended, to authorize the 
Secretary of State to participate in the devel- 
opment of a large prototype desalting plant 
in Israel, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

ELR. 12662. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a lifetime fee for persons 65 
years of age or over for admission to outdoor 
recreation areas administered by certain 
agencies of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 12663. A bill to continue the Golden 
Eagle program established under the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.R. 12664. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit the mailing of ob- 
scene matter to minors, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

H.R. 12665. A bill to adjust agricultural 
production, to provide a transitional pro- 
gram for farmers, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TALCOTT (for himself, Mr. 
Beat, of Maryland, Mr. COUGHLIN, 
Mr. McKNEALLY, and Mr. WILLIAMs) : 

H.R. 12666. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
the inclusion of certain cost estimates of 
certain measures reported by the standing 
committees of the House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 12667. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, so as to 
make it an unfair labor practice to employ 
aliens whose principal dwelling places are 
in a foreign country during a labor dispute; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ZWACH: 

H.R. 12668. A bill to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. COLLINS: 

H.R. 12669. A bill to amend chapter 223 
of title 18 of the United States Code to pro- 
vide that confessions shall be admissible in 
U.S. courts; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 12670. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide work clothing for 
postal fleld service employees engaged in ve- 
hicle repair or maintenance, and for other 
p es; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 12671. A bill to amend the act of May 
29, 1928, to facilitate and encourage the em- 
ployment of minors in the District of Co- 
lumbia between the ages of 14 and 16 dur- 
ing the summer and other school vacation 
periods, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. EVANS of Colorado: 

H.R. 12672. A bill to provide for the more 
efficient development and improved manage- 
ment of national forest commercial timber- 
lands, to establish a high-timber-yield fund, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 12673. A bill to authorize the trans- 

fer by licensed blood banks in the District 
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of Columbia of blood components within 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 12674. A bill to amend the Fair Pack- 
aging and Labeling Act to require the dis- 
closure by retail distributors of unit retail 
prices of packaged consumer commodities, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 12675. A bill to amend subchapter II 
of chapter 83 of title 5, United States Code, 
relating to civil service retirement, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MILLER of Ohio: 

H.R. 12676. A bill to permit the President 
to authorize the sale of savings bonds yield- 
ing not more than 6 percent per annum; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Arizona: 

H.R. 12677. A bill to authorize the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia to 
lease to the Jewish Historical Society of 
Greater Washington the former synagogue 
of the Adas Israel Congregation and real 
property of the District of Columbia for the 
purpose of establishing a Jewish Historical 
Museum; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

H.R. 12678. A bill to increase to 5 years the 
maximum term for which broadcasting sta- 
tion licenses may be granted; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 12679. A bill to provide cost of living 
adjustments for employees in the postal field 
service; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. EVANS of Colorado: 

H.J. Res. 808. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to award appropriate medals 
honoring those astronauts whose particular 
efforts and contributions to the welfare of 
the Nation and of mankind have been ex- 
ceptionally meritorious; to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Arizona: 

H.J. Res. 809. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.J. Res. 810. Joint resolution designating 
the day which man lands on the moon, and 
the anniversary of that day each year there- 
after as a national holiday to be known as 
“Space Exploration Day,” and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEICKER: 

HJ. Res. 811. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim annually the week 
beginning on the first Sunday after Labor 
Day as “National Beach Cleanup Week”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H. Con. Res. 299. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to an Atlantic Union delegation; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H. Res, 472. Resolution creating a select 
committee to be known as the Committee 
on the House Restaurant; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. BURTON of Utah: 

H. Res. 477. Resolution seeking agreement 
with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
on limiting offensive and defensive strategic 
weapons and the suspension of test flights of 
reentry vehicles; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


234. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of California, rela- 
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tive to the high lumber costs; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

235. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of California, relative to soil grants 
for recreation; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

236. Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, relative to equalization of 
the compensation of retired members of the 
uniformed forces; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

237. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of California, relative to the 
retention of judge advocates and law special- 
ist officers for the Armed Forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

238. Also, memorial of the speaker of the 
house, General Assembly of the State of 
North Carolina, relative to House Resolution 
D.R.H.R. 11, withdrawing its concurrence 
in a 1965 resolution of the North Carolina 
General Assembly, which memorialized 
Congress to call a constitutional convention 
to propose an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relating to ap- 
portionment of State legislatures; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 12680. A bill for the relief of Dr. Rus- 
tico C. Polutan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 12681. A bill for the relief of Kenneth 
L. MacLeod; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mrs. HANSEN of Washington: 

H.R. 12682. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 12683. A bill for the relief of John 
Meyer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H.R. 12684. A bill for the relief of Jose 

Antonio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 12685. A bill for the relief of Ryoichi 

Sawai; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 12686. A bill for the relief of Teresina 
Mancini Pantanella; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.R. 12687. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Franklin Moon, his wife, Irene Flora Moon, 
and their minor children, Debra Anne Phil- 
lips Moon, Stephen Robert Moon, Michael 
Robert Moon, and Marilyn Heather Moon; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZWACH: 

H.R. 12688. A bill for the relief of L. M. 

Mulder; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


169. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mont- 
gomery County Council, Rockville, Md., rel- 
ative to a regional rapid rail transit system; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

170. Also, petition of Wm. Penn Washing- 
ton I, Antigo, Wis., relative to establishing 
a U.S. Astronauts Corps; to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics, 

171. Also, petition of the City Council, 
Lawndale, Calif., relative to taxation of State 
and local government bonds; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 


HON. GAYLORD NELSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, at the 
commencement exercises of Winona 
State College in early June, the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) spoke 
to graduating seniors on the environ- 
ment they will inherit. 

What the Senator had to say concerns 
us all, and it is this: that mankind, with 
his command of technology, now has the 
power to effect irreversible change on the 
environment; change that, no matter 
how much he may wish it, man has no 
power to overturn. 

In Denver, a 2-mile-deep well, origi- 
nally drilled to dispose of pesticide 
wastes, is now suspected of causing man- 
made earthquakes. They cannot be 
stopped. 

In Lake Erie, a half-century of abuse 
has raised the specter of what a somber 
Department of the Interior report calls a 
“biological cataclysm” that could rapidly 
exhaust the free oxygen in the lake. 

As Senator MONDALE says, we are in- 
deed, “a nation bedazzled by technology 
and addicted to crash solutions. But 
this kind of mentality will no longer 
serve us, if we are to build an environ- 
ment worthy of man in this place, in this 
age.” 

I ask unanimous consent for inclusion 
of the Senator’s remarks in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ENVIRONMENT AND THE FUTURE 


(Address by Senator WALTER F, MONDALE at 
Winona State College commencement, 
Friday, June 13, 1969, Winona, Minn.) 
Americans have always had a curious 

love-hate relationship with their environ- 

ment. Unlike the original inhabitants of the 
continent, the American Indians—who were 
bound to their land in a marriage of love— 

the white settler viewed the charms of a 

virgin continent with lust in his eyes and 

rape in his heart. 

Thus, while the pioneer might have ad- 
mired the purple mountain’s majesty, his 
first thought was to gouge as many minerals 
out of her as rapidly as possible. A forest 
was something to be cut down; a river a 
convenient dumping ground; a buffalo herd 
an early exercise in genocide. And, once the 
forests where he lived were gone; the rivers 
unfit to drink; the buffalo reduced to 
bleached bones, there were always plenty 
more where they came from, out in the West. 
Now the frontier is gone, but the frame of 
mind it induced in a people is with us to 
this day. 

What the Indians’ religion and mores in- 
stilled in him as an article of faith we are 
only now beginning to dimly perceive—that 
we are not outside our environment, much 
less the master of it. We are in fact insep- 
arable from it, and each action of man upon 
the physical world produces an equal—and 
sometimes opposite—reaction upon man 
himself. 

The reaction is sometimes immediately 
visible, and dramatic, such as when a man- 
made chemical wipes out all life in a river. 


Other reactions are more subtle, more pro- 


found. 

Your generation and mine are the in- 
heritors of both the physical issue of this 
early violence practiced on the land and, 
more important, of the frame of mind that 
produced it—for it endures even in the 20th 
century. 

Thus, physically, because of an attitude 
that, as one critic put it: “looks upon one- 
half the continent as a mine to be stripped 
of resources as rapidly as possible—and the 
other half as-a dump to get rid of the 
wastes”"—we find that— 

We pour some 130 million tons of carbon 
monoxide, sulphur and other dangerous 
pollutants into the air each year, and that 
every metropolitan airshed in the country is 
polluted, to one degree or another; 

We find many major rivers, and one of the 
Great Lakes, are for all practical purposes 
denuded of the free oxygen needed to sup- 
port marine life; 

We find the earth’s biosphere—that thin, 
fragile envelope of air, water and land that 
sustains all life—we find it laden with 500 
million pounds of DDT, a persistent and 
nearly immortal pesticide. 

And we find our daily lives increasingly 
dominated by the works of man; the out- 
door heritage that is a part of our very 
makeup we find increasingly crowded, less 
wild and more like the artificial environment 
we have created. 

These conditions we can see with our own 
eyes. They are reported daily in the media 
and discussed in the halls of Congress and in 
every forum across the nation. 

They are different in degree, but not in 
kind, from the careless stewardship of re- 
sources that our ancestors practiced. But 
now, because of his mastery of the physical 
sciences, and because of the heedlessness of 
his problem-solving techniques, man is able 
to induce changes in his environment of 
quite a different order, changes that may 
occur with terrifying suddenness and be, in 
fact, irreversible. 

For instance— 

At the Rocky Mountain arsenal in Denver, 
where the pesticide residues once stored 
above ground in settling ponds threatened 
domestic water supplies and wildlife, a two- 
mile deep well was drilled to place these 
dangerous liquids below the water tables 
used for drinking and irrigation. 

This “solved” one environmental and eco- 
nomic problem—disposing of a poisonous 
man-made substance—but it may well have 
created a worse one. For, one month after the 
Army began to pour millions of gallons of 
waste down this hole, Denver was shaken by 
its first earthquake of the century, and has 
since been shaken by scores more, none, s0 
far, heavy enough to cause loss of life or 
property damage on a vast scale. 

Scientific opinion, consulted after the well 
was drilled, is divided. Some geologists see 
no relationship between the original quake, 
whose epicenter was in the Arsenal region; 
others believe that some several hundred— 
million gallons of poison water pumped 
down the hole has lubricated a fault under 
the city, allowing slippage and quakes. 

Whatever the scientific merit of both argu- 
ments, it is impossible to pump the water 
out. 

Lately the arsenal has been in the news 
again, for it was from here that enough 
nerve gas to wipe out several billion people 
was to depart by rail for the Atlantic Coast, 
where it was to be put aboard freighters, 
hauled out to sea, and dumped. An outraged 
public has temporarily halted this; the nerve 
gas, at last report, now resides in the open 
under one of the flight paths for a com- 
mercial airport. 


At that, the nerve gas would be but one of 
some half a million substances presently 
dumped in the ocean. These include pesti- 
cides, radioisotopes and chemicals, only a 
fraction of which have ever been tested for 
their long-term effect on man and the 
ecology that supports him. 

Here again, man responds recklessly, with 
little to guide him. Some 70 percent of the 
earth’s photosynthetic oxygen is produced by 
micro-organisms suspended in the oceans’ 
surface water. What these chemicals’ effect 
on these organisms is, no one precisely 
knows. What would happen to marine life, 
if a tanker loaded with herbicides for use 
against foliage in Vietnam crashed upon the 
ocean rocks, such as the Torrey Canyon did 
with its cargo of oil—no one knows. 

Another example: 

Man has lived on the shores of Lake Erie 
for milenia, with no noticeable effect on the 
Lake itself. But over the past 50 years, with 
the use of the Lake as a dumping ground for 
solid and liquid wastes, man has managed to 
artificially “age” the lake by an estimated 
15,000 years; in other words, the lake is 
15,000 years nearer “death”—a process that 
happens to all lakes sooner or later than if 
he made wise use of this resource. 

And now, according to Department of In- 
terior scientists, who are not given to rash 
statements, “It is possible that... Lake 
Erie may face a sudden biological cataclysm 
that will exhaust, for a time, most of the 
oxygen in the greater part of the lake... 
(this) could come with explosive sudden- 
ness.” 

The lake has come to its present state be- 
cause pollution has grown geometrically, 
while knowledge of its effects has grown only 
arithmetically. For 50 years now man has 
been adding great quantities of phosphorous 
to the lake. Phosphorous stimulates the 
growth of algae, which blooms in great quan- 
tities during the spring and fall. The algae 
dies fast and sinks to the bottom of the lake, 
fouling it with organic matter. 

Meantime, even more phosphorous—which 
most sewage treatment plants being built to- 
day do not remove—is poured on top of the 
dead algae on the lake bottom, Now, there is 
grave danger that the process is self-generat- 
ing and that the “biological cataclysm” of 
oxygen exhaustion could take place with ter- 
rifying swiftness. 

And so, near the Continental Divide in Col- 
orado; in the sea around us; in the Great 
Lakes; man is tinkering with profound forces 
which may well prove to be beyond his ability 
to counter, once set in motion, 

The same forces that have brought Erie 
near death are at work on Lake Superior, 
greatest of the Great Lakes, and the world’s 
largest body of still relatively unpolluted 
water. Because the lake is big, and because 
population is less concentrated on its shores, 
we still have time to save it, if we act 
promptly. 

But doing so will take more than just 
money. It will take a conscious decision by 
private industry, government and the citizens 
of Minnesota to cease using the Lake as a 
dumping ground and sewer, and to begin 
looking upon it as the unique, priceless nat- 
ural resource that it really is. Whether or not 
this will be done in time remains to be seen. 

The truth of the matter is, our ability to 
pollute our environment has outrun our 
knowledge of pollution’s effects and how to 
stop it. 

I was shocked to learn, when I first came to 
the Senate some years ago, of the primitive 
state of research in lake pollution. It is no 
exaggeration to say that we now know more 
about the composition of the lunar surface 
than we do about what causes a lake to die— 
and how to prevent it. 
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For three years now, I have had legislation 
before the Congress to fund at least a begin- 
ning in lake research. Last year the measure 
passed both houses, only to die because of 
differences in the two bills. This year the bill 
is contained in the omnibus water pollution 
control act, and I am hopeful of passage. 

Once the legislation is passed the really 
hard work will begin; the fight to obtain ade- 
quate funding. And herein lies much or our 
present problem with pollution control. 

Although we are ready, willing and able to 
fuel the engines of war—last year at 97 per- 
cent of the amount the Pentagon requested— 
the Nation is far less willing to spend the 
money to clean its own nest. 

Over the past five fiscal years— 

We provided less than half the amount 
requested at the federal level for grants to 
build sewage treatment plants; 

We provided just over 60 percent of the 
amount requested for air pollution control; 

And we provided less than a third of the 
amount requested for water and sewer 
grants. 

Although federal spending for all natural 
resources purposes—pollution control, parks, 
recreation areas—has been climbing grad- 
ually we are actually spending a smaller per- 
centage of the total federal budget now, in 
fiscal 1970, than we did five years ago. 

The result is, as far as the environment 
is concerned, we are just barely managing 
to hold our own, if that. 

We often talk about a pollution problem, 
or a park problem, or an air problem. But 
what we have in this country, really, is a 
war problem. 

This year the federal government will 
spend just over 300 million dollars to help 
build sewage plants and to control air pol- 
lution, I have not been around Washington 
so long that I look upon this amount as 
a pittance, but compared to defense spend- 
ing, that’s just what it is. 

Three hundred million dollars would run 
the Vietnam war for 4 days and 8 hours, It 
represents less than one percent of what we 
will spend this year on wars, past, present 
and future. 

We are willing to pick up the tab—$50 
million a few weeks ago—for a submarine 
that sank immediately upon launching. 

We were willing to pick up $23 billion, 
according to Senator Symington, for 43 sep- 
arate missile systems once deemed vital to 
the national security that were abandoned 
prior to deployment or rapidly became 
obsolete. 

But we are not willing to pick up the 
tab to clean our rivers, our lakes, our air. 
And it is not only government that is at 
fault: 

Private business each year spends billions 
of dollars—as they should—to advertise their 
products. They spend hundreds of million 
more in research to bring forth new prod- 
ucts. But, with very few exceptions, they are 
very unwilling to spend money to find out 
how to dispose of the products once they're 
discarded, or to clean up the wastes pro- 
duced by their manufacture. 

I really cannot believe that a nation which 
next month will land men on the moon 
cannot devise an auto exhaust control sys- 
tem that will clean up the air. I cannot 
really believe that a nation that each year 
produces 5 million cars cannot devise a 
means of disposing of their corpses, once 
they're worn out. 

I am convinced that we will never build a 
livable environment in this nation—to say 
nothing of building a decent society, with 
decent housing and no hungry children— 
until we re-order our priorities. 

I believe this very deeply, and I do not 
believe this makes me either a neo-isola- 
tionist or a pacifist. I believe arms are neces- 
sary for survival in the age in which we live. 
But I am no longer prepared to hand the 
military a blank check each year. 
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We are a nation bedazzled by technology 
and addicted to crash solutions. We are a 
pragmatic people, one whose first response, 
in facing any dilemma, is to look for an 
instant answer. 

But this kind of mentality will no longer 
serve us, if we are to build an environ- 
ment worthy of a man in this place, in this 
age. 
This generation does not have the excuse 
of environmental ignorance that could per- 
haps justify the past excesses we have visited 
on the continent. We now know the effects 
of our actions. We can see, smell and touch 
the products of unwise resource manage- 
ment. They are all around us. 

Until we act on this knowledge .. , until 
we somehow engineer into the very structure 
of government a system of determining the 
long-term effects of scientific change on the 
environment, we are, in a very real sense, 
playing Russian Roulette with our destiny. 

There is this, and more: 

We hear a great deal nowadays about 
alienation; about a feeling of powerlessness 
that afflicts the poor and middle class alike. 

I wonder if part of the reason for this 
public unhappiness,” isn’t a belief, on the 
feeling, which Paul Goodwin called “the 
part of many of us, that somehow we have 
lost control over our own destiny. 

A case in point; 

The Mississippi flows past Winona here, 
and within the next few years, if present 
plans go through, radioactive wastes from a 
nuclear power plant upstream will be 
dumped in the river. 

A million people in Twin Cities will be 
ingesting these materials with their drink- 
ing water. 

Many of us fought this, both in Minne- 
sota and Washington. We have not so far 
prevailed. 

The public institutions charged with pro- 
tecting the public interest in this and other 
matters are vast, unresponsive and remote. 
They contribute, in a very real sense, to 
the unease we feel, as individuals, over con- 
trolling our own destiny. 

I am aware of all the legalisms that al- 
lowed this decision to be made; but that does 
not make it right. If a people do not have 
the right to influence a decision this basic, 
then they do not have much say in control 
of their own lives. 

In the last speech he ever delivered, Adlai 
Stevenson summed up what I have at- 
tempted to say here today, in these words: 

“We travel together, passengers on a little 
space ship, dependent on its vulnerable sup- 
plies of air and soil, preserved from annihila- 
tion only by the care, the work, and I will 
say the love, we give our fragile craft.” 


BEN S. GILMER SPEAKS ON THE 
UNIVERSITY AND THE NATURE 
OF CONFLICT 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, recent 
campus disorders, and reactions to these 
disorders have their roots in a deep 
emotionalism. It is indeed a pleasure to 
read a balanced, reasoned examination 
of the situation by Mr. Ben S. Gilmer, 
president of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., delivered at the recent com- 
mencement exercises of the University of 
Georgia. Mr. Gilmer, a native of Ala- 
bama, was formerly the head of South- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. He has had a 
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distinguished career in the field of public 
utilities. 

Mr. Gilmer has accurately noted that 
what began as an idealistic impulse, has 
concluded in perspectives and tactics 
that became self-defeating. The politics 
of due process, with the public welfare 
as its goal, has been perverted into the 
politics of violence, creating a new au- 
thoritarianism, making tolerance and 
understanding increasingly difficult. 

What is alarming is not so much the 
breakdown of tradition, but the desire to 
avoid the responsibilities and risks of 
participation. To ascend nobly above the 
“murgy establishment” is all too easy. 
Positive reform should be the real test 
of the dissident student, not merely his 
capacity to voice complaints. 

I think this speech will be of interest 
to all of the Members of Congress. I sub- 
mit it, therefore, for insertion in the 
RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY BEN S. GILMER 


This I know is a day to which all of you 
have pointed your efforts and energies for a 
long time. I congratulate you and am hon- 
ored to be with you on this great day in your 
lives. 

So many long honored customs of college 
life have been challenged of late I would not 
have been surprised to see the abolition of 
the commencement speaker become one of 
them. Fortunately for me this did not turn 
out to be the case, and I am happy to join 
with you in the enjoyment of this day. 

Most commencement speakers, I suspect, 
are under no illusions as to how long their 
words will be remembered—and I am no ex- 
ception, Who, for example, spoke at my own 
graduation and what he said have long since 
slipped from memory. 

At the same time there is a certain solem- 
nity about these occasions that moves one 
to look long and earnestly within himself 
for that one portion of wisdom with which 
life may have endowed him that might have 
some meaning to the new generation to whom 
his own will shortly pass the torch. 

In recent years that search has become a 
particularly trying one, for they have been 
years in which some members of your gen- 
eration have been loudly asserting that they 
trust no one over 30, such protestants at the 
same time giving very little indication as to 
why anyone over 30 should trust them. 

With each succeeding graduating class, it 
would appear, the generation gap grows 
wider and the wider it grows the greater the 
risk that the commencement speaker will fall 
in, 

Nonetheless I suspect that nearly every 
commencement speaker—up until this year 
at any rate—has secretly harbored the hope 
that somehow he might find the words that 
will convey to his younger audience that he— 
perhaps in some measure understands the 
aims of youth, that, he shares them with 
undiminished ardor in spite of the passing 
years. 

This rapport once established, his audience 
will, he hopes, hear his words with open 
minds—and perhaps even heed some of them. 

Thus most commencement comment on 
youth to youth falls into a predictable pat- 
tern: applaud youth’s aims, deplore its meth- 
ods. 


You will forgive me, I trust, if this year— 
I abandon the pattern. To my mind rap- 
port between the generations will be better 
served by candor than by strained efforts at 
ingratiation. At the risk, then, of being char- 
acterized as a quaint survivor from a bygone 
era, I am going to tell you precisely what 
I think. 

Briefly, I am not with it. What has been 
happening on many of our campuses over 
the past few months—or rather what the 
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newspapers have chosen to tell us about what 
has been happening on our campuses I find 
deplorable. 

And what aims are served by vandalism and 
violence I readily confess I do not understand. 
If the impulse to these actions springs, as I 
have heard it alleged, from youthful idealism, 
it is misplaced idealism and certain to defeat 
the very aims it professes to serve. 

Not freedom but a new authoritarianism is 
surely the most likely consequence of such 
excesses. Nor is it very likely that expanded 
participation in decision-making will be ex- 
tended to those who by their actions demon- 
strate they do not know how to handle the 
responsibilities they already have. 

Let me say at the outset that I would have 
preferred to talk with you today about almost 
any other topic than the current campus tur- 
moil. Avoidance however, would serve no use- 
ful purpose and indeed would be interpreted 
as joining with those who seem to believe 
that if something is ignored it will cease to 
exist. 

Among my colleagues in the business world, 
utter consternation seems to be the most 
common reaction to the recent highly pub- 
licized events on some of our nation’s most 
distinguished campuses. 

It is an altogether understandable reaction 
but not to my mind a very helpful one. For 
these events can no longer be dismissed as 
isolated phenomena. Nor can we take comfort 
in the thought that they are “un-American,” 
the product of an alien conspiracy. 

And while it is true that the actual per- 
petrators of the violent acts we have been 
reading about probably constitute but a small 
fraction of the current campus generation, 
we simply cannot take lightly the fact that 
the politics of violence has moved from the 
streets to a site we had assumed was reserved 
for calm inquiry and rational discourse. 

The consequences of these events for the 
colleges involved may be tragic or hopeful, 
depending on their response. But my concern 
runs beyond the prospects of particular in- 
stitutions and goes to the implications of 
these events to the future course of American 
society. 

Down through the years Americans for the 
most part have been willing to resolve their 
differences—and accept the consequences 
within a commonly accepted framework of 
order and due process. 

On our campuses as in our cities, violence 
signals the breakdown of this tradition. But 
what is more disturbing is the realization 
that the recent disorders may be but surface 
symptoms of a more widespread infection. 

This infection shows itself in what appears 
to be an increasing disposition to escape the 
responsibilities of citizenship and the risks of 
participation either by seeking refuge in pri- 
vate comforts or at the other extreme, by an 
equally irresponsible disposition to translate 
the most agonizingly complex problems into 
simple confrontations between “them” and 
“us.” 

I addressed myself to this development on 
a like occasion a year ago and what was said 
then can be repeated now with no less con- 
viction: To my mind this resort to unreason— 
in whatever guise it appears—is the most 
dangerous trend of our time. 

It jeopardized what has been and remains 
our country’s greatest strength—and that is 
the capacity to govern ourselves. 

This resort to unreason shows itself, too, in 
what seems to be an increasing preoccupation 
with power, power exercised not through the 
conventional political process but by ob- 
structing the normal operations of society. 

Power thus exercised can dramatize dis- 
sent and discontent, but it can also under- 
mine the orderly processes on which the 
dissenters themselves will depend once their 
discontent is assuaged, The continued use 
of this kind of power can only lead to the 
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progressive degeneration of the political proc- 
ess in this country, to the death of freedom. 
This is, as well, the most likely consequence 
to our nation’s goals and—more particu- 
larly—to the quickened aspirations of youth. 

Those goals cannot be achieved or those 
hopes realized in an angry society, divided by 
contention and embittered by frustration. 

Only a coherent society, uniting all its 
elements in a context of commonly accepted 
political process, can gather its resources and 
marshal its energies on the scale the future 
will require. 

It is time, then, that men and women of 
reason and conscience everywhere made it 
plain that this society cannot countenance 
and will not reward the willful exercise of 
power to obstruct its legitimate processes. 

But clearly it is not enough to decry vio- 
lence unless at the same time we are ready 
to take account of the causes that inspire it. 

Clearly we must ask ourselves, what is 
wrong with youth or what is wrong 
with us and the word we have made 
that has produced so deep an estrangement 
between so many of our young people and 
the major institutions of American life. 

I raise the question not out of concern for 
the current crop of campus saboteurs but 
for the far larger number of their contem- 
poraries who may take as dim a view of vio- 
lence as I do but whose anger, albeit con- 
tained, is anger all the same. 

You will tell me, I suppose, that there is 
sufficient evidence of injustice in the world 
to warrant anger and that the occasions for 
youth’s estrangement are not really that 
hard to find: 

A sad and apparently interminable war 
and its tragic costs in lives and re- 

The evidence in the midst of affluence that 
millions of our fellow citizens have not 
shared in America’s expanding oppor- 
tunity.... 

The fact that so many of the people in 
our greatest cities live ugly lives... . 

The apparent hypocrisy of a society dedi- 
cated to no higher aim than a continuous 
expansion of personal consumption. 

But we have experienced these occasions 
before. Indeed it is hard to recall a time 
when we have been without them or their 
counterparts. 

So, without the slightest implication of 
doubt about the depth and sincerity of the 
convictions of young people on the issues I 
have recited, let me say that it seems to me 
the explanation les elsewhere, 

There are in my observations as many dif- 
ferent interpretations of youth’s mood as 
there are interpreters and I claim no special 
insight in this regard. There does, however, 
seem to me to be two interrelated elements in 
the current mood that are unique to these 
times. 

The first is a feeling, apparently widely 
shared in your generation, that the prospect 
ahead is a sadly empty one, that the expected 
course of your lives offers very little worthy 
of high purpose and very little promise of 
opportunities for a sense of real accomplish- 
ment, 

And the second is a sense of frustration in 
the face of institutions so large, so complex, 
so apparently impersonal that they afford lit- 
tle prospect that what one man does will 
make very much difference. 

Were these impressions valid, this cere- 
mony, normally the most hopeful of oc- 
casions, would be a sad one indeed. Nor will 
they be made otherwise by any simple asser- 
tion to the contrary by me, however deeply I 
might feel it. 

Nonetheless I shall risk it. Your own dis- 
contents dramatize the fact that there is 
much unfinished business in our society that 
is worthy of the best that is in you. 

Who, if not you, is going to see to it that 
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our onrushing technology is shaped to hu- 
mane ends. 

Who, if not you, is going to bring order and 
civility—and, yes, greatness—back to our 
great cities. 

Who, if not you, is going to rationalize our 
outmoded structure of local government so 
that it meets the needs of the final third of 
the twentieth century. 

Who, if not you, is going to assure the 
adequacy of public services, health, educa- 
tion, transportation, waste disposal—for a 
population that by the century’s end will 
number 360 million. 

Who, if not you, will see to it that we have 
an education system in this country that 
denies to no one the ability to grow to the 
limit of his personal capacity. 

Who, if not you, will see to it that our 
institutions—our colleges and corporations, 
our churches and city halls—do not become 
ends in themselves, that they develop a con- 
tinuing capacity for renewal in the face of 
changing needs. 

I raise these questions in order to suggest 
that I profoundly believe—and that is that 
there are new worlds to conquer and that 
those new worlds do not lie in the outer 
reaches of space but close at hand. 

But the conquest of these new worlds, I 
must quickly add, cannot be achieved by 
slogans. They will not yield to marches and 
manifestoes or to simple fervor unsupported 
by competence, They will yield only to the 
patient exercise of our rational faculties. 

Those who think otherwise are not the 
revolutionaries they proclaim themselves to 
be. Rather are they—in the opinion of an 
M.I.T. professor whose name I cannot pro- 
nounce but whose views I share—counter- 
revolutionaries—a romantic remnant, his- 
torically absolescent, unequipped to change 
the world, equipped only to demand that it 
be changed. 

Today's world, stubbornly complex as it is 
and growing more so, will exact a hard dis- 
cipline from those who seriously hope to 
have a hand in changing it. In short, it will 
take competence. 

What satisfactions will derive from accept- 
ing the challenge of acquiring that compe- 
tence will not include the satisfactions of 
self-dramatization. 

Those of you who do accept that challenge 
will be in fact the true revolutionaries—with 
& better warrant to that term than those of 
your contemporaries who have appropriated 
it for themselves. 

Today our society faces a serious shortage 
of true revolutionaries—men and women 
with the competence and patience to face 
complexity unafraid. Those we have are with- 
out exception over-burdened. In an age of 
increasing leisure, their work week grows 
longer and their lights burn later than those 
of their colleagues. Such vacations as they 
manage are, as often as not, interrupted by 
some emergent crisis, 

No sector of society has a monopoly on 
their talents. You will find them in the Fed- 
eral Government and in municipal agencies 
and you will, I am glad to say, find them in 
business. 

You will not read their names in head- 
lines—they look much the same as you and 
me—but it is to them we owe the fact that 
things work as well as they do. On them our 
hopes depend that things are going to work 
better. They are the “new adventurers.” 

What manner of men are they? 

First of all, they know their business but 
never deceive themselves that they know all 
they need to know. 

They are not “mere technicians.” They 
know that in this world of ours there are no 
simple answers any more, that any plan or 
program, however plausible in the abstract, 
must meet the test of human needs and that 
those needs are varied, more often than not 
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competing and must somehow be resolved 
in an outcome that, while it may be best for 
all, may be fully satisfactory to none. 

And they know, too, that the consequence 
of attempting too much, like the conse- 
quence of doing too little, is failure. Finding 
what is right is an arduous process of match- 
ing needs with resources, of rigorously as- 
signing priorities that distinguish between 
what must be done, what can be done and 
what had best be put off until tomorrow. In 
short, they know that social ends depend 
on economic means, 

Finally, I think I should say that the men 
and women I have been talking about are 
not very different from you and me. 

They are not a new breed of men, a specially 
constituted elite somehow genetically 
equipped to manipulate the mysterious con- 
trol system of our complex society. 

What most distinguishes them from the 
rest of men is their confidence that change 
can be managed—can be because it must be 
and their belief that what one man does 
about it can in fact make a great deal of 
difference. 

They are for the most part modest men. 
Somehow, though, wherever they are—in a 
business, a government agency, a town hall— 
they seem to generate about themselves an 
atmosphere of excitement. They do so be- 
cause—if only by the smallest increments— 
where they are things are moving. 

I invite you to join the “new adventurers.” 
Compared to the number of people who are 
simply along for the ride, the number of 
people who really keep things moving in this 
world is small indeed. We need more. 

I would like to conclude with a few words 
about those institutions which together com- 
prise what you may call the establishment. 
I suppose the telephone company is one of 
them, 

If my own experience is any guide, there is 
as much diversity within the establishment, 
if there is such a thing, as there is any place 
anyone might want to look, 

Forces for change, not all of it good, con- 
tend with forces for stability, not all of it 
bad, in a state of continuing dynamic tension. 

Is there room in the establishment—in my 
own business, for example—for adventure? 
If I say, yes there is, I must also remind my- 
self that we have a continuing obligation to 
ask ourselves, is there room enough? We 
must and we do because our future depends 
in the final analysis on an asset that appears 
nowhere on our balance sheet, the innovative 
capacity of our people, their ability to sense 
and respond to society’s new demands, their 
ability not merely to react to change but to 
lead it. 

Finally, it appears to me that it is time 
for a general de-escalation of the rhetoric we 
apply to the current problems of our society. 
Surely no nation on earth has experienced so 
many “revolutions” and so many “crises” as 
we have over the past few years. Yet some- 
how we have survived. 

Looked at in perspective, not every change 
is a “revolution” and not every problem a 
“crisis.” I suggest that the application of a 
more moderate terminology to current prob- 
lems would contribute to our confidence 
that they can—with the patient application 
of good sense and good will—be managed 
and managed effectively. 

At the same time if we could rid ourselves 
of some of the stereotypes that dominate so 
much of our thinking these days—the dispo- 
sition of people like me to address people 
like you as “youth” and of you perhaps to 
think of me as “business”—if we could come 
to see each other, not as generalized classifi- 
cations of humanity but as individuals, each 
with his own talents, each with his own 
hopes, and both with so much in common, 
we would be taking a long step toward 
strengthening in our country that sense of 
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community that has been its greatest asset 
and that, should we lose it, would be its 
greatest loss. 

Thank you very much, My very best wishes 
to all of you. 


TWELFTH INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF YOUNG PEOPLE IN 
A.A. TO MEET THIS MONTH IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, S. 
1997, the Alcoholism Care and Control 
Act, was introduced in April 29, 1969 by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits), the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. Moss), and several 
other Senators on both sides of the aisle, 
of which I was privileged to be one. 

Alcoholism afflicts 5 to 6 million Ameri- 
cans at an estimated annual cost to our 
economy of $2 billion. There is an urgent 
need to rapidly increase our knowledge 
about the causes, prevention, and treat- 
ment of alcoholism because of its grave 
physical, psychological, and social harm. 

The provisions of S. 1997 include meas- 
ures which would provide for more effec- 
tive prevention and treatment of alco- 
holism. The bill calls for the establish- 
ment of a Division of Alcoholism and Al- 
cohol Problems in the National Institutes 
of Health. It amends the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act to strengthen 
that act to deal with alcoholism. It pro- 
vides grants for alcoholism education, 
and establishes a special fellowship pro- 
gram to train personnel in the treatment 
of alcoholism. 

In view of the introduction of this bill, 
and the widespread attention it has re- 
ceived, I invite the attention of the Con- 
gress to the 12th International Confer- 
ence of Young People in A.A.—Alcoholics 
Anonymous—which will be held at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia 
on July 25, 26, and 27. Over 1,000 young 
men and women from all over the United 
States, Canada, South America, and 
Europe will gather during this 3-day 
period to share their experiences. Their 
purpose will be to strengthen the bond 
of fellowship in Alcoholics Anonymous 
and to give serious attention to the prob- 
lems involved in further combating the 
fourth largest health problem in the 
United States today—alcoholism. 

Also gathering at this time will be the 
organizations of Al-Anon and Al-Ateen. 
The former is an organization for hus- 
bands or wives of members of A.A., or 
husbands or wives of people who still 
have an active drinking problem and 
have not yet found a recovery program. 
Al-Ateen is an organization comprised 
of the teenage children of alcoholic par- 
ents who have found strength in their 
own fellowship. These two organizations 
will have their own concurrent programs 
throughout the 3 days and will stage 
panel discussions by recognized authori- 
ties in the field of alcoholism. 
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I highly commend this effort on the 
part of young people in A.A. and Alco- 
holics Anonymous of the Philadelphia 
area, which is the host for the confer- 
ence, in dealing with a serious problem 
that reaches so many Americans, 


TV: AN ENEMY WEAPON 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know, there has been a long running 
controversy over the reporting of the 
Vietnam war by the television networks 
and both the critics and defenders of the 
networks have been quite vocal and 
spirited in presenting their case. 

In that type of atmosphere, of course, 
both sides of the argument can become 
fuzzy and thus I was interested to note 
an editorial from the July 3, 1969, edi- 
tion of the Peoria Journal Star. This edi- 
torial reports the views of three British 
guerrilla war experts on this question of 
television coverage of the war and how 
it can seriously hamper the military ef- 
fort as well as causing serious complica- 
tions on the homefront. 

I urge my colleagues and my friends 
in the television news business to read 
the editorial carefully and to consider 
the views of these experts who are not 
involved in the political and personal 
controversies surrounding the war in 
Vietnam and can perhaps evaluate the 
situation a bit more objectively. 

I include the editorial in the RECORD 
at this point: 

[From the Peoria (Ill.) Journal Star, July 3, 
1969] 
TV: An ENEMY WEAPON 
(By ©. L. Dancey) 

A series of British guerrilla war experts 
backed by their successful experiences with 
this kind of “insurgency” in Burma, Malay- 
sia, Borneo, and such gathered for a high- 
level seminar at Whitehall to examine and 
analyze the American war effort in Vietnam. 

Here are some of the very interesting com- 
ments of experts not, themselves, involved 
in the political or personal intensities here 
in the U.S. 

Philip Goodhart: 

“Two and a half years ago after a visit to 
Vietnam, I wrote to the American ambassador 
there, saying that the Vietcong cannot bear 
you, but I think the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and the New York Times can. I think 
basically this is true. America has lost the 
propaganda war. They have lost it because 
they tried to be too positive, too constructive, 
and they have tried to build up the South 
Vietnamese government, and society, rather 
than to concentrate on attacking the North 
Vietnamese. 

“For reasons that are understandable, such 
as the murder of most of the effective mem- 
bers of the South Vietnamese administra- 
tion, it is always going to be easy to find 
areas of government in South Vietnam that 
are inefficient and corrupt. In the relatively 
open society of South Vietnam it is going to 
be easy to pinpoint this in public. 

“At the same time under the modern 
means of communication, the television, the 
picture magazines, they are really geared to 
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showing the American war machines at its 
most destructive. 

“The American news machine is not geared 
to taking pictures of the Headman of the 
village who has had his arms cut off and has 
been disemboweled by the Vietcong. They 
are not geared for that because they are not 
there when it happens. So it goes unreported 
until it becomes another statistic that peo- 
ple do not really pay much attention to. 

“So it is this concentration on the de- 
ficiencies of one’s own side and allies rather 
than the nastiness of the enemy that has 
Played a major part in the American defeat 
in the propaganda war. I think there is a 
lesson for us...” 

Brigadier W. F. K. Thompson: 

“Something which is appallingly difficult 
but which must be tackled is that new 
weapon of mass destruction of the will— 
television, Through the use of Television, 
the Americans in fact have been destroying 
their own will to win in Vietnam, and they 
have encouraged the other people to believe 
their will was being destroyed. 

“Broadcast media appeals to the emotions 
rather than the intellects. I found that 
despite all my experience of wars, earth- 
quakes, and so on, I had been brainwashed 
between my second and third visit to Viet- 
nam. This is not entirely the fault of those 
who use the medium, All they do is report 
incidents. The receiver generalizes the in- 
cident to the whole area. You cannot 
start a television newscast or a news story 
by saying that in 95 per cent of Vietnam 
today nothing happened. Although that is 
what in point of fact happens most of the 
time. 

“I have labored this point because I think 
this is one of the lessons we have to learn, 
and there is a very big question of how one 
fights the war in an open society .. . 

“There is a great challenge in the world 
I believe to the whole of the open society, 
and I am not sure that we are meeting it. 
The Americans are defeating themselves, and 
I believe that we in the West may all defeat 
ourselves by this new weapon for the mass 
destruction of the will.” 

Michael Elliott-Bateman: 

“If you examine communist theory you 
find time and again the statement that a 
war of liberation cannot succeed unless it 
has the support of the people in the ENEMY 
country. I think that by the very clever use 
of the American press and television, the 
North Vietmamese have achieved the support 
of many American people... 

Much of the discussion was of technical 
details in operations in like areas of British 
interest, but there was no challenge or dis- 
agreement from any of the assembled expert 
observers with these generalizations. 

The British, on the sidelines, save for their 
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concerns as an also “open society”, were 
coldly candid. 

The “test” of whether an “open society”— 
i.e. any free nation—can stand up to a 
“closed society” (Red dictatorship which 
stifles all adverse information) is their view 
of the most serious element in South Viet- 
nam. 

No doubt, an element in this is that men- 
tioned in typical British style by Brigadier 
Thompson—what happens when the Red 
dictators reach the conclusion that with 
modern mass communications an open, “free 
speech” society cannot stand up against 
force? 

This is a very large part of the very serious 
question of whether peace can be achieved, 
or wider wars encouraged, by any “settle- 
ment” in South Vietnam that achieves the 
Red objectives there. 

It is, indeed, a deadly choice we face. 


PESTICIDE CONTROL 
HON. ALAN CRANSTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
threat to our environment from the un- 
controlled and careless broadcasting of 
hard pesticides on the farms and on the 
gardens of America is growing in alarm- 
ing proportions. Particularly threatening 
are the persistent chlorinated hydrocar- 
bons, which are called “hard” insecti- 
cides because they remain active and 
potent for years after application, un- 
like the “soft” insecticides such as mala- 
thion, which break down within a few 
weeks after application. Successive ap- 
plications of “hard” pesticides are build- 
ing up cumulatively in quantities which 
may threaten the human ecosystem for 
years to come, endangering the health 
and well-being of unborn generations. 

This summer’s issue of the magazine 
Cry California is devoted entirely to the 
subject “The Poison Free Garden.” Of 
particular utility is a gardener’s guide to 
pesticides. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
guide be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the guide 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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TAKE THIS SIMPLE APPROACH TO PEST 
CONTROL 


1. Identify your pest problem. If necessary, 
check with knowledgeable gardening friends 
or neighbors or with your nurseryman or by 
reading Sunset’s Western Garden Book. 

2. Turn to the Thoughtful Gardener’s 
Guide on the next pages and select the sim- 
plest control indicated (if it’s a poison, 
choose the least toxic). 

3. When you go to the poison store, tell 
the man what your pest is and the chemical 
you want to use to control it. 

4, When you have the product he recom- 
mends, study the “active ingredient” list, 
which by law must be carried on each poi- 
son package. If it contains the specific active 

ient you asked for and no others, buy 
it, but buy the smallest quantity you feel is 
necessary. 

5. If the package lists other active ingredi- 
ents, make certain they are not chlorinated 
hydrocarbons. (See list in red ink at the top 
of the Guide.) If you're not sure, don’t buy 
it. Often, for reasons of his own, the manu- 
facturer will list mind-bending chemical 
names instead of generic names (i.e. 1,4,5, 
6,7,8,8 - heptachloro - 3a,4,7,7a-tetrahydro- 
4,7 methanoindene instead of heptachlor, or 
1,2,3,4,10,10 - hexachloro - 1,4,4a,5,8,8a-hera- 
hydro - 1,4 - endo-exo-5,8-dimethanonaph- 
thalene instead of aldrin.) 

6. Read the instructions for use carefully 
and follow them to the letter. If you must 
err, err on the conservative side. All poisons 
must be handled with great care and kept 
completely beyond the reach of children. 
Remember that while the Thoughtful Gar- 
dener's Guide has eliminated persistent pol- 
sons, it lists some very toxic compounds. 

7. After you've gone through all this and 
your pest has been brought under control, 
ask yourself if it was worth the trouble. Most 
California gardens, if they are well watered, 
fed and maintained, grow with such a vigor 
that they can absorb sizable pest attacks with 
very little permanent damage and often with 
barely noticeable temporary damage. 


A THOUGHTFUL GARDENER’S GUIDE: COMMON 
GARDEN INSECTS AND HOW TO CONTROL THEM 
WITHOUT WRECKING THE WORLD ECOSYYSTEM 
Kinds of controls: Any of those marked 

“x” are effective against the pests indicated 

All poisons should be handled with great 

respect. Some are highly toxic to humans. 
Cardinal Rule: Do not use any persistent 

chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticides. House 
and garden pest control products that con- 
tain Aldrin, Chlordane, DDD, DDT, Dieldrin, 

Endrin, Heptachlor, Kelthane, Lindane, 

Methoxychlor, Ovex, Tedion, Thiodan, Toxa- 

phene, and other chlorinated hydrocarbon 

insecticides should all be avoided as though 
they were menaces to the well-being of the 
world. They are. 


Nonpoisonous controls 
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Rotenone Diazinon Malathion Dibrom® 


Nonpoisonous controls 


Predators 
(birds, 
ladybugs, 
lacewings, 
etc,); let 
them do 
the job 

if possible 


Dormant 


smothers s 
Miscellaneous 


Chewing pests: These bugs eat holes in 
growing things: 
Caterpillars. 


g 
Grasshoppers. 
Oak moths 
Snails, slugs. 

Soil pests: These bugs are seldom seen, but 
if plants don't grow and thrive despite much 
water and fertilizer, they are probably your 
problem: 

Cutworms 
Lawn moths 
Wireworms 

Borers: rig moths plant eggs in apples 
and relating fruits which grow into worms. 
Leaf miners eat the inside tissues of leaves. 
Borers eat into woody tissue and leave 
telltale tracks behind. Entomologists call 
the tracks ‘‘frass,"’ which is a euphemism 
for worm droppings: 


Leaf miners 


1 Use aerosol spray for housefly control. 


2 Malathion safest to humans and pets; dibrom more toxic; and diazinon most toxic, 


3 Dibrom is morbid spelled backwards. 


4 A carbamate. Next to malathion, safest of the synthetics. Extremely toxic to honey bees. 


CAN WE CONTROL INFLATION? 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I suppose 
some of my colleagues are getting tired 
of me speaking, like a broken record, of 
the need to cut waste and extravagance 
in Government spending as the first step 
in controlling inflation. 

My sentiments, however, are shared 
widely by my constituents. Some of them, 
such as Gordon E. Duenow, editor of the 
Little Falls Daily Transcript, in our Min- 
nesota Sixth Congressional District, go 
further and call for wage and price con- 
trols as a method of keeping inflation in 
check, 

I would like to share, at this time, the 
editorial, “Can We Control Inflation,” 
which appeared in the Little Falls Daily 
Transcript of June 24, 1969: 

Can WE CONTROL INFLATION? 

Nearly five million federal workers and 
military personnel—almost all the federal 
establishment not subject to presidential ap- 
pointment—will share in a $3.3 billion pay 
raise July 1 ordered by President Nixon. It is 
the final step under the 1967 Pay Reform Act 
aimed at bringing federal salaries and wages 
in line with private industry. The president’s 
authority to change pay rates by executive 
order expires with this increase. 

The 1.9 million classified employes, For- 
eign Service and Veterans Administration 
personnel will get an average 9.1 per cent 
raise in pay. The rank and file postal workers 
in the big clerk-carrier level will receive 4.1 
per cent. 

Almost every federal employe now will get 
more money, except Vice President Spiro 
Agnew. Some time ago Co: passed a law 
doubling the salary of the president while at 
the same time giving themselves a healthy 
increase but forgot the vice president. Since 


7 Only moderately effective. 


then a law to correct this mistake failed to 
pass so Agnew still works for the same pay 
the office was worth when he was a candidate. 
In fact, Agnew, also didn't get his new house 
as Congress delayed action on a mansion for 
the vice president. Vice presidents always 
have been forced to find their own housing. 

We've been hearing a great deal about 
fighting inflation and just last week President 
Nixon emphasized that he would take what- 
ever action was necessary to curb inflation. 
Without weighing the pros and cons of this 
raise, and we know as well as any federal 
employes that the cost of living has shot up 
to almost unheard levels, we still think it is 
fair to ask what the effect of this pay in- 
crease will have on inflation. Some federal 
employes say that Washington landlords, 
parking lots and food stores already have 
raised prices in anticipation of the federal 
pay raise. Others say that higher prices have 
been ordered into effect July 1. This, coupled 
with the surtax and higher local taxes, will 
wipe out the pay increases for lower and mid- 
dle grade workers. Inflation will snatch any 
gains out of the employe’s hands before he 
can get it. 

President Truman found it was necessary to 
have wage and price controls to curb infla- 
tion during the Korean War. They were nec- 
essary during World War II. They may be 
the only thing that will curb inflation dur- 
ing the Vietnam war. Few will want wage 
and price controls but sometimes we have to 
take our medicine to cure the disease whether 
we like it or not. 


TRIBUTE TO JOE McCAFFREY 
HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
distinct pleasure for me to add my voice 
to those of my colleagues who have risen 
to congratulate Joe McCaffrey on the 
completion of 25 years of broadcasting. 


Metaldehyde 


$ High toxicity. On market for only 2 years; could yet prove to be undesriable for garden use, 
€ Not a sucking insect, but they maintain sucking insect “herds.” 


$ Do not use metaldehyde products which contain arsenicals, 


For a free people to govern themselves 
successfully they must be given the facts. 
Joe McCaffrey has been one of the truly 
outstanding sources of those facts for 
many years. From the cacophony of com- 
peting voices and activities on Capitol 
Hill Joe continues to collect and distill 
the critical events with an insight bred 
of many years on the firing line. His re- 
porting of those facts is consistently 
accurate and fair. 

Mr. Speaker, my esteem for Joe 
McCaffrey is not confined to his respon- 
sible journalism. For a number of years 
he has been a valued personal friend of 
mine. I would not want to miss the op- 
portunity to congratulate him on the 
occasion of his 25th year of service to the 
Nation as a broadcaster, and to wish 
him 25 more. 


IN MEMORIAM: DWIGHT DAVID 
EISENHOWER 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, following is 
the eulogy I wrote on the occasion of the 
passing of one of the greatest sons of our 
American Republic, Dwight David Eisen- 
hower: 

In MEMORIAM: DWIGHT DAvID EISENHOWER, 
1890-1969, GENERAL OF THE ARMY, PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES, AMERICAN 
“So he passed over, and all the trumpets 

sounded for him on the other side.” 

A man of unfaltering kingly bearing that 
was complimented by a genuine native 
warmth and humility, he was by nature and 
by character as open and as free as the west- 
ern plains and prairies of his youth. Few 
men ever sought less; he asked for nothing 
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more than the opportunity to serve, when 
called and where ordered. Few men ever re- 
ceived more; he is one of the scant handful of 
men in the history of our American Republic 
whose fellow citizens spontaneously and 
overwhelmingly elevated him to be a sym- 
bol in his own lifetime. And the symbol was 
not merely of an era, but of the country it- 
self, and of its people, and of the ideals and 
the good in the two that were both existing 
and hoped for, 

As soldier, as General, he directed the 
most awesome array of military might ever 
trusted to one man. It was his duty to order 
entire armies into some of the bloodiest com- 
bat in the history of warfare. 

As statesman, as President, he gave to his 
country a Chief Executive with a commit- 
ment to peace that can only be known by 
one like himself who had carried the heaviest 
of the burdens and agonies of war. Six 
months after his First Inaugural in 1953, 
the guns of the Korean War fell silent. For 
the next seven and one-half years of his 
Presidency, not one American combat death 
occurred. 

His call to serve—first as soldier, then as 
statesman—came from his own country, yet 
the scope of this service was truly world- 
wide. As soldier, millions in this country and 
abroad looked to him in time of war for the 
hope of victory and of liberation. As states- 
man, these same millions looked to him in 
time of peace as that symbol of the forces of 
good that had gained victory, and would 
strive to preserve the peace so dearly won. 

Measure him, in part, by the nature of 
his critics, that small band of petty men 
whose stock in trade is the supercilious con- 
demnation, the mocking jest, and arrogant 
condescension. Such trivia, such meanness, 
only made more clear the true nobility of his 
own character, and exposed more glaringly 
the shallowness of theirs. 

The legacies he leaves to his fellow men 
are rich and many. But perhaps the greatest 
of them all is this: In a day when it some- 
times seems that “image” is all, and that 
character counts for nothing, this man lived 
and practiced, openly and unashamedly, 
the old, simple precepts of “The Gods of 
the Copybook Headings.” 

The love, honor and respect that millions 
gave him has proven beyond any doubt that 
mankind is, and always will be, more re- 
ceptive to, influenced by and appreciative 
of a basic, simple code of honor and decency 
such as this man practiced than all the false 
glitter and manufactured rhetoric that so 
quickly loses its luster. 

The roll of the muffied drums, the rumble 
of the caisson wheels, and the clear, high 
notes of Taps will now mark the passing of 
one who carried and fulfilled some of the 
most momentous and difficult tasks ever 
placed upon one man. He passes into history, 
but he passes as one whose part in the 
constantly unfolding drama of human exist- 
ence and civilization will be forever remem- 
bered. And the example he set by his life will 
be forever called to mind, wherever and 
whenever men lift up their eyes unto the 
hills, and seek from a Power beyond them- 
selves that inner strength and support that 
man must have to prevail. 


“Soldier from the wars returning 
Spoiler of the taken town, 
Here is ease that asks not earning; 
Turn you in and sit you down, 


“Peace is come and wars are over, 
Welcome you and welcome all, 
While the charger crops the clover, 
And his bridle hangs in stall. 


“Now no more of winters biting, 
Filth in trench from fall to spring, 
Summers full of sweat and fighting 
For the Kesar or the King. 
“Rest you, charger, rust you, bridle; 
Kings and Kesars, keep your pay; 
Soldier, sit you down and idle 
At the inn of night for aye.” 
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ARTHUR CLARENDON SMITH, SR.— 
HE WAS A MAN 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, I 
departed Washington for my congres- 
sional district on official business and 
spoke at a meeting on economic develop- 
ment in an effort to raise local funds for 
the Southern West Virginia Economic 
Development Corp., the only operat- 
ing multicounty economic development 
corporation in my home State, which 
was established under the provisions 
of the Economic Development Act. 

On Sunday morning, while in my home 
in Bluefield, I was distressed and deeply 
saddened to learn from the Wednesday, 
July 2, edition of the Washington Post, 
that our Nation had lost, through death, 
one of the most patriotic, loyal, and out- 
standing citizens it has ever been my 
privilege to know, the very distinguished 
son of the District of Columbia, Arthur 
Clarendon Smith, Sr. 

Arthur Clarendon Smith, Sr., was a 
most successful businessman because he 
devoted himself to his business and, at 
the same time, was extremely fair to each 
and every one of his customers whom he 
was privileged to serve. 

One amazing fact about Mr. Smith 
was his ability to give unselfishly of his 
time and energies to civic and charitable 
causes and at the same time establish 
the Smith Transfer & Storage Co. with 
such full and complete success. I have 
seen Mr. Smith devote untold hours of 
his time and his capabilities in helping 
others and I admired the combination of 
kindness, understanding and honesty 
that his life represented. He was respected 
and loved by all who were fortunate 
enough to know him. 

He was a man. 

As a man of conviction, he never 
varied in principle and it would be im- 
possible to estimate the untold thou- 
sands of people who have benefited be- 
cause of the generosity, the compassion 
and the concern of Arthur Clarendon 
Smith, Sr. He firmly believed in the prin- 
ciples upon which our Nation was 
founded and as he once told me, “Water 
finds its own level.” 

By this simple and direct sentence, 
Arthur Clarendon Smith, Sr., believed 
that every individual has an opportunity 
in America to be successful in accord- 
ance with their interests, efforts and 
capabilities. 

Arthur Clarendon Smith, Sr., was more 
than a devoted family man. While he 
insisted upon discipline in his home life, 
he was a wonderful husband and his late 
wife, the very lovely Elizabeth Smith, 
received the utmost in consideration and 
loving care. Especially during her lengthy 
fatal illness, Mr. Smith made every pos- 
sible effort to be with her and generously 
gave her comfort in order that she would 
know he was by her side. 

His children, Col. Arthur Clarendon 
Smith, Jr., and his late daughter, Mrs. 
Betty Lathrom, reflected utmost credit 
upon their family and I well remember 
Mr. Smith telling me several years ago 
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that he was turning the actual manage- 
ment of the Smith Transfer & Storage 
Co. over to his son. He was pleased to 
see that the company which he built 
himself continues to grow and prosper 
under the dedicated leadership of his son, 
Col. Arthur Clarendon Smith, Jr. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to Mr. 
Smith’s family and share with so very 
many others the loss of such a truly 
great man and a real friend. 


PRIZE-WINNING ESSAYS 


HON. R. LAWRENCE COUGHLIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
sincere pleasure to submit for publica- 
tion in today’s Recorp the following 
prize-winning essays by Norristown, Pa., 
area high school students. The topics, 
“The Primary Election Procedure” and 
“The 18-Year-Old’s Right To Vote,” are 
of continuing interest to my colleagues 
in the House, and the viewpoints of 
these four extremely bright students are 
expressed in an eloquent, succinct man- 
ner. 

The essays follow: 

THE IMPORTANCE OF PRIMARY ELECTIONS 

(By Miss Judith Hill, Norristown, Pa.) 


The primary election is a substitute for 
the former caucus and nominating conven- 
tion. The “primary” came into existence be- 
cause nominations on the basis of a caucus 
only, tended to foster the development of 
political “bossism’’. Since the “primary” is an 
election conducted by public officials at pub- 
lic expense, it has taken the power of select- 
ing candidates out of the hands of the “few” 
and place it where it belongs, in the hands 
of the “many”. 

Why should this power be placed in the 
hands of the “many”? It should be so placed 
because it is generally true that when there 
are few in power, corruption will soon fol- 
low. In the old days, a party caucus or con- 
vention chose all party candidates. The sys- 
tem was subject to many abuses, and a 
frequent result of these abuses was that 
candidates were chosen, not upon the basis 
of their qualifications for office, but because 
of their political power. It would often hap- 
pen that at election time the voters, faced 
with two bad candidates, could only take the 
best of the worst. 

What a “primary” attempts to do is to 
offer the best candidates the different parties 
have, and to let the voters decide which one 
would best represent his party at the regular 
election. Thus, it becomes the voter’s right 
to participate in the nomination of candi- 
dates, and to the degree that he exercises 
this right, to become a vital factor in secur- 
ing better men for governmental posts, 


THE Primary—Its BENEFITS 
(By Mr. Walter Rogan, Bridgeport, Pa.) 


Free choice of leaders ranks as perhaps the 
most readily identifiable mark of a govern- 
ment OF, BY, and FOR the people. Such a 
concept necessitates the use of Primary Elec- 
tions—a method which allows the greatest 
freedom of choice to voters. 

Essentially, the purpose of any election is 
to insure the most accurate representation of 
the will of the voters. A Primary Election 
furthers this purpose ^y affording citizens the 
opportunity to choose, not only a specific 
party, but also the candidates to represent 
that party. The net result of this procedure 
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is the production of a meaningful campaign, 
rather than a cumbersome competition. 

Promoting the integrity and unity of a 
party is the second major advantage of Pri- 
mary Elections. The Primary victor repre- 
sents the strongest party candidate for the 
job. This decision eliminates the destructive 
influences of personal warring, intraparty 
factions, and reunites the party into an or- 
ganized, effective unit. 

The third advantage concerns money. The 
expense involved in a large number of can- 
didates running for office without party back- 
ing would be prohibitive for all but the 
wealthy. Such prohibition would eventually 
result in an aristocratic government, which 
directly violates the foundation upon which 
our society is built. In general, the cost of a 
Primary is within the reach of any dynamic 
office seeker and his backers, with the ex- 
pense of the general election shared by the 
party. 

Finally, the voter-time and energy required 
to gather data on eight or ten candidates is 
beyond the limits of time and energy avail- 
able to most citizens, A two-or-three candi- 
date election later facilitates the conscien- 
tious selection of a candidate. 

In conclusion, although Primaries are oc- 
casionally inconvenient, causing two trips to 
the polls and an extended campaign, still, the 
advantages far outweigh the disadvantages. 
Therefore, the Primary Election remains a 
strong weapon for good government in the 
hands of a public-spirited, informed Ameri- 
can. 


SHOULD 18-YEAR-OLDS BE PERMITTED TO 
VoTte—Yes! 


(By Miss Mary Louise DiGiovanni, Norris- 
town, Pa.) 

Voting must involve not only the realiza- 
tion of accepting responsibility, but also the 
maturity of upholding the obligation. Indi- 
viduals who cast their ballot without con- 
sidering the outcome of the election, con- 
tribute impediments to the progress of so- 
ciety and may be referred to as citizens in 
name only. 

Today’s youth constitutes the leaders of 
tomorrow’s world. Their courage and en- 
thusiasm to promote the common good will 
reflect and advocate a change in the resig- 
nation and apathy of the adult world. At 
the age of eighteen, an individual’s charac- 
ter and identity have been recognized by 
functioning in numerous ways as an adult. 
Teenagers maintain respectable jobs, pay in- 
come tax and also perform their duty abroad 
by striving to preserve our God given privi- 
lege of freedom. 

Due to the continuous and rapid pace of 
today’s world, today’s teenager learns and 
comprehends much more about foreign and 
national affairs than their parents at the 
age of eighteen. This emphasizes a higher 
literacy rate today than in years past. 

In determining whether an individual of 
eighteen illustrates candor and the tactics 
of proper evaluation, a distinction must be 
realized between irresponsible adolescents 
and mature young adults. Teenagers view 
society objectively and refuse to be influenced 
and misguided by their parents’ prejudicial 
opinions, 

The privilege of voting entails a mature 
understanding of the world situation and the 
selection of the individual best qualified to 
fullfill the duty of upholding the standards 
of America. Eighteen year olds evince to 
America these necessary qualities. 


SHOULD 18-YEAR-OL_ps BE PERMITTED 
To Vote—No! 
(By Miss Judy VanHouten, 
Norristown, Pa.) 

Should the voting age be lowered? Defi- 
nitely not! Just because boys have reached 
the point of being physically mature enough 
to fight wars doesn’t mean they have the 
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mental maturity to pick our country’s lead- 
ers, In fact, many times it is the military 
training that gives these boys the mental 
maturity to select a person to lead, Along 
with this fact is the point that there are too 
many boys standing on street corners doing 
more harm than good for their country. 
Should they vote? 

The young people of today are much too 
easily moved by an idea or a personality, and 
they tend to ignore the rest of the picture. 
This point can easily be illustrated by look- 
ing at many areas in the United States, espe- 
cially at college campuses, They tend to go 
out and work on the basic idea without any 
regard to how others think, In selecting lead- 
ers, & great deal of time and research is need- 
ed to obtain a complete picture and a fairly 
true one. It’s true that too many adults to- 
day don’t do the amount of research which 
is necessary for voting, but young people 
do even less in most cases. Young people also 
lack the experience of living as an independ- 
ent person; thus they may go for ideas which 
really aren’t as good as they are made to 
sound. 

Boys who are old enough to be drafted 
might easily vote against a person who favors 
the draft, but without the draft our country 
wouldn’t have enough men to defend the 
country. 

Let the people with the knowledge and 
experience pick the leaders. When the young 
people are old enough to vote they may be 
very glad they had to wait. It’s a very dif- 
ficult thing to pick wisely the men under 
whose leadership one has to live, and a per- 
son needs all the background he can get to 
make such a momentous decision, 


SIXTY-EIGHT MINUS ONE EQUALS— 
SEVENTY-TWO 


HON. ROBERT 0. TIERNAN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
in political life have, I am sure, many 
indelible impressions of 1968. It was a 
year full of excitement and change, 
tragedy and disappointment. The kalei- 
doscopic activity, the frenzy, the en- 
thusiasm, and the heartbreak tend now 
to be only remembrances. However, 1968 
was more than faint images or fading 
memories. It was a watershed period in 
the politics of our country. A year in 
which the political process was opened 
up, however briefly, to millions of Ameri- 
cans who saw the promise and the hope 
that this country holds. 

Countless articles have been written 
about the meaning of 1968. One of the 
most eloquent has recently been put forth 
by Sean Downey. Many of us know Sean 
as a good and valued friend. The elo- 
quence of his reminiscences lie in their 
personalism. In 1968 Sean was part of 
something larger than a campaign—he 
was part of an idea, an idea concerning 
America. An America that represented 
change not cynicism; hope not hopeless- 
ness. His thoughts have recently been 
assembled in a book of prose and poetry 
entitled “Quiet Thoughts Make the 
Loudest Noise.” His outline of 1968 is en- 
titled “Sixty-Eight Minus One Equals— 
Seventy-Two.” 

I feel Sean’s thoughts would be of in- 
terest to many of his friends here in the 
House, and I include them at this point: 
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Srxty-E1cHt MINUS ONE EQUALS— 
SEVENTY-Twọ 
(By Sean Downey) 
We had only moved to Washington 
Seven days earlier 
And 
Packing cases still served as everyday catch- 
alls 
For papers, coats, and 
Overlapping cigarettes, with their cold curl- 
ing ashes 
That had had 
The good sense to stop burning 
As they kissed the now yellowed green pine. 


I'm not sure how long I'd been sleeping in 
my morning bath 

But 

My prune wrinkled fingers 

Could hardly hold the newspaper 

Joanie handed me 

Announcing his Candidacy. 

“Where’s Dodge House” I bellowed 

Bruising my big toe as it shot across the wet 
tiles 

And 

Wedged beneath the bathroom door, 

“I just got here too” 

She laughingly admonished 

Tossing a towel, 

And 

Closing the door. 


Her voice filtered back 
Through the double plywood, 
As 


She tried to explain to Tracey and Kelli 
Why Daddies sometimes used bad words 
When they hurt their big toes. 
Washington's an active town 

Any time of year, 

But 

On this particular day 

It took on an electric air of urgency, 
The battle lines 

Firmly and 

Finally drawn. 

The magic of another Kennedy name 
Back in the game. 


Within a week Dodge House was 
Making way for the larger 

2000 “L” St. headquarters, which, like 
A giant political sponge 

Was absorbing the great and near great 
Of contemporary American history 
And their Corps of mini skirted mannequina 
Who would make the wagon roll. 

Roll it did, 

As the New York Senator 

Spark plugged the machine into full motion 
Teenaged volunteers darted about the 
Floors like children at a county fair. 
Old timers did the same, 

Leaping over phones on the floor 

And twisted 

Wires that made the workrooms 

Look like giant serpent tanks 

At a highway snake farm. 

Nance and Cricket chirped 

Hourly bulletins from the boiler 
Room, 


Joey handled phones in scheduling 

Like angry lizards that were about 

To devour him as he relayed 

Instructions to beleagured advance 

Men in the field, who may have 

Thought they were about to visit 

The pleasure capitols of the world 

But instead found themselves 

With one way tickets to Plaquemines, 

Louisiana, Sitka, Alaska or 

Las Cruces, New Mexico. 

Little Judy bummed cigarettes every day 

And when they ran out, switched 

To someone’s cigar excusing herself for 

Half a day because of illness soon thereafter. 

Everyone performed magnificently. 

Angelique, the office Mother Superior sooth- 
ing 

The hurt feelings of a political science 

Major in one office, and a Presidential 

Advisor in another. 
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Generation gap was the name of a 
Singing group for all we knew, as 

Sixteen to sixty worked in dedicated 
Unison. 

Weekends saw a headquarters invasion of 
The Senator’s home, Hickory Hill 

For swimming, tennis, touch football 
And a mental rubdown for any 
Uptightness that may have developed 
In the previous week. 

Melody would have shamed Joe 

Namath, as she rocketed 

The ball forty fast yards into the 

Arms of Dun a friendly giant 

Who had just made all the 

Moves of a professional flanker back 
Only to bobble the bauble, then 

Fall to the ground in hysterics 

Knowing this miscue would invite 

Good natured ribbing for days to come. 


The bandwagon rolled across Indiana, 
Hit bumpy Road in Oregon, 

But again found Superhighway as 

It crossed California. 

Then! 

Before our lips could slip from the cup 
Of victory 

The nectar of hope was spilled to 

A dirty kitchen floor of the Ambassador 
Hotel in Los Angeles. 

“He saw wrong, and tried to right it.” 
The young Senator from Massachusetts 
Momentarily faltered, and then, as if 
Gaining strength from his fallen 
Brother, his now firm but sorrowful 
Voice rang out. “He saw suffering and 
Tried to heal it.” “He saw war and 

Tried to stop it” 

Then, prayerful silence 

And only the Bishop’s Voice, strong 
From the Knowledge of God’s mercy 
To good and brave men could be 

heard. 


Organ music reverberated thru the 
Old Cathedral. 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
Coming of the lord: Andy Williams 


His voice bathed in sorrow cracked, 
But 

The pride in thousands 

Picked up the soulful chant. 

“He is trampling out the vintage 
Where the grapes of wrath are stored”: 
Row 

Upon 

Row of grief wracked followers, 
Sunken cheeks replacing their years 
Ago happy faces, sang proudly for 
Their departed friend, their final 
Hope 

And 

Wondered why a man must die 

To be a hero, and whether 

We honor only those our own 

Selfish hearts destroy. 


Who would lead us now. 

The afternoon paper had 
Everyone carrying on like those 
Same children at a county 

Fair again. 

Smiles splashed across faces 
Old before their time 

Maybe there was hope. 

Andy Vitali read the headlines 
“Senator Edward Kennedy challenges 
Russell Long for Whips post.” 


“The Beginning.” 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. ASPINALL 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 
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a fine lady and a dear friend, Mrs. Julia 
Aspinall. She made a great contribution 
to all our lives by her friendly, construc- 
tive attitude, and her cheerful demeanor. 
Mrs. Brotzman and I extend our deep- 
est sympathy to Chairman WAYNE ASPI- 
NALL and the members of the family. 


GUIDELINES FOR COMBATING 
CAMPUS DISORDERS 


HON. RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, it is heart- 
ening to observe that college administra- 
tors are taking advantage of the summer 
respite from campus disorders to devise 
ways of forestalling such disorders when 
classes resume in the fall. 

It is even more encouraging to learn 
that the latest proposals demonstrate a 
firm determination by college admin- 
istrators to first, refuse to negotiate with 
future student protesters under duress; 
and second, deny requests for amnesty 
for civil or criminal lawbreakers. 

These principles were among 12 guide- 
lines recommended to all American uni- 
versity and college presidents by nine of 
the presidents who conferred June 11 
and 12 at the John La Farge Institute 
in New York City. The recommendations 
followed an exchange of views on campus 
disorders during the past academic year, 
according to an account in the New York 
Times. 

The House Committee on Internal Se- 
curity recently concluded 2 days of pub- 
lic hearings into disruptions by Students 
for a Democratic Society at Kent State 
University in Kent, Ohio, during the last 
school year. After the hearings, I an- 
nounced that the actions of Kent State 
administrators showed that proper and 
timely planning by universities, coupled 
with continuing study and review of pol- 
icies and procedures, is essential if prob- 
lems arising from planned mass disrup- 
tions of college campuses are to be han- 
dled adequately. 

I insert at this point in my remarks 
the article from the New York Times of 
July 1 which sets forth the 12 guide- 
lines proposed by the college presidents 
assembled at the John La Farge Insti- 
tute. A constructive, far-sighted ap- 
proach is clearly not limited to Kent 
State University. The article follows: 
Campus DISORDER GUIDE DrarreD—NINE COL- 

LEGE HEADS URGE FIRM STAND AGAINST 

REBELS’ TACTICS 

(By M. S. Handler) 

Nine university and college presidents 
urged yesterday that their colleagues across 
the country refuse to negotiate with student 
protesters under duress and reject requests 
for amnesty in civil and criminal cases, 

The presidents drew up their guidelines 
after meeting in an informal conference June 
11 and 12 at the John La Farge Institute, 
106 West 56th Street. The conference, con- 
vened to exchange views on the disorders 
that wracked American campuses in the last 
academic year, was financed by a grant from 
the Knights of Columbus. More private ses- 
sions are planned for the future. 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, many The conference was organized by the Rev. 
of us are greatly saddened by the loss of Thurston N. Davis, director of the John La 
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Farge Institute, which was founded in 1964 
in memory of the Rev. John La Farge, the 
Jesuit who was the editor of America maga- 
zine. 

The conference was held under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Dumont F, Kenny, president 
of York College, a branch of the City Uni- 
versity in Flushing, Queens. Other City Uni- 
versity college presidents who participated 
were Dr. James A. Colston, Bronx Community 
College, and Dr, Joseph P. McMurray, 
Queens College. 


DONOVAN A PARTICIPANT 


Participants from private institutions were 
James B. Donovan, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; 
Arthur O. Davidson, Wagner College, Staten 
Island; Clifford Lord, Hofstra University, 
Hampstead, L.I., the Rev. Gregory Nugent, 
Manhattan College, a Roman Catholic insti- 
tution, Riverdale; William G. Caples, Ken- 
yon College, Gambler, Ohio, and J. Osborn 
Fuller, Fairleigh Dickinson University, Ruth- 
erford, N.J. 

Dr. Kenny and Dr. McMurray met with 
reporters yesterday at the John La Farge In- 
stitution. Dr. Kenny said that college and 
universities of the United States “cannot 
take the battering” they sustained in the 
last academic year without affecting the deli- 
cate fabric of university life. 

“A campus,” he said, “is not as thick 
skinned as a city hall or an army division.” 

Dr. McMurray said that had guidelines 
been more clearly outlined during the last 
academic year, the country’s campuses would 
have seen less violence. Queens College, of 
which Dr. McMurray is president, was the 
scene of prolonged disruptions that led to 
police intervention. 


GUIDELINES ARE LISTED 


The 12 guidelines recommended by the La 
Farge Institute conference to all American 
university and college presidents are similar 
to the policy guidelines issued by the Board 
of Higher Education of New York following 
the disruptions on the campuses of the City 
University’s colleges. The guidelines are: 

1, Clear-cut policies and procedures to be 
followed in case of campus violence or dis- 
order must be thought through, established 
and published. 

2. There should be no negotiation of de- 
mands under duress, i.e., when personnel are 
detained or buildings occupied. It must be 
made clear to all that there can be no 
amnesty for civil or criminal lawbreakers. 

3. Students should be reminded of the ma- 
jor stake they have in answering and imple- 
menting a basic question of college govern- 
ance: “Who represents the students?” When 
student governments are representative and 
legitimate, college administrations should 
support them against the challenges of 
“coalitions” and “ad hoc committees,” gen- 
erally a tiny minority purporting to speak for 
the students. 

4. University faculties must face up to 
their responsibilities in dealing with unpro- 
fessional and irresponsible conduct of those 
few faculty members who have engaged in 
such practices as manipulating and irritating 
students for their own partisan and political 
goals. 

5. Since sensational press coverage and 
mass media exposure are goals of the more 
militant activists, media representatives must 
be made to realize that mass media exploita- 
tion of a campus disturbance has always 
exacerbated it, while restrained and responsi- 
ble coverage has caused many campus dis- 
turbances to fade quickly. 

6. Student confidence in their faculty and 
administration can be enhanced by giving re- 
sponsible students a chance to “carry the 
ball.” 

A NEED FOR RECOGNITION 

7. Student actions must be assessed against 
their needs for personal recognition, status 
and partisan interests. Administrators must 
listen very carefully to what students really 
mean when stating “demands!” 
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8. The methods and instrumentality for 
responding to student demands or disorders 
should be appropriate and proportional, e.g., 
the printed page versus verbal message, a 
large assembly versus a small, representative 
group. 

9. Faculty involvement and support must 
be gained by involving faculty members early 
enough so that the “problem” is also their 
problem. 

10. “Layers” of response should be prepared 
to prevent escalation of issues and help de- 
fuse crises. Since trivial or imaginary issues 
may grow into major demonstrations and 
disorders, it is important that faculty and 
administrators respond to all situations 
quickly in order to dispel rumors, correct 
misinformation, or provide time to take the 
steam out of irrational urges and inventions. 

11. With much campus structure and func- 
tion politicalized and stereotyped, informal 
occasions and events should be provided to 
bring together faculty, students, and admin- 
istrators in nonformal and unofficial ways. 

12. Channels of continuing communica- 
tion must be maintained and care taken to 
“fill-in” each incoming freshman class sO 
that they have some understanding of the 
antecedents of current situations. 


BEN NATHANSON, PUBLISHER AND 
COMMUNITY LEADER 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, it seems to 
me that at a time when newspaper 
mergers have resulted in many one- 
newspaper towns across the country, a 
healthy development in the newspaper 
industry has been the growth and devel- 
opment of weekly community news- 
papers. 

The foremost practitioner of the art of 
developing good weekly newspapers in 
the State of Michigan is Mr. Ben 
Nathanson, publisher of the Community 
News, East-Side Newspapers, and North- 
west Suburban Newspapers. 

In contrast to the many weeklies 
which are nothing more than give-away 
copies filled with advertising, Ben 
Nathanson has developed newspapers 
which have close ties with the commu- 
nity and report on community news. Not 
only do his papers tell about social hap- 
penings but discuss critical problems of 
race relations, crime, politics, urban re- 
development, and war and peace. 

The Nathanson newspapers now serve 
200,000 families in the tricounty area in 
and around Detroit. 

The Michigan Legislature recently 
hailed Ben Nathanson’s 30 years as a 
publisher -in a concurrent resolution. 
Having received permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, the resolution 
follows: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 118 
A concurrent resolution saluting the Nathan- 
son newspapers for community services 

Whereas Michigan's largest group of weekly 
suburban newspapers, comprising nine basic 
publications and sixteen editions, opened 
its new headquarters in East Detroit on a 
two acres site at Ten Mile and Macomb 
Street, with central offices for two of the 
main groups, the East Side Newspapers and 
the Community News; and 

Whereas the East Side Newspapers publish 
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the East Side Shopper, East Side Booster 
and East Side Express in Detroit, Harper 
Woods Community News and Grosse Pointe 
Press; the Macomb County editions of the 
Community News are issued for Mount 
Clemens, Saint Clair Shores, East Detroit, 
Roseville, Fraser, Clinton Township, Warren 
and Center Line. Completing the group are 
the Northwest Suburban Newspapers ac- 
quired April 1968, with mastheads of the 
Northwest Detroiter, Southfield Record and 
Oak Park News. The Nathanson newspapers 
serve some 200,000 families in the tri-county 
area in and around Detroit; and 
Whereas in March of this year, Mr. Ben 
Nathanson, publisher, celebrated thirty 
years of phenomenal success which began in 
1939 with his East Side Shopper, then titled 
the East Jefferson Shopper, with office opera- 
tions for its first two years conducted from 
his 1937 Chevrolet and an accommodation 
address supplied by a friendly neighbor; and 
Whereas, Mr. Nathanson's weekly column, 
“Slants on the News”, was awarded the 
Michigan Press Association’s honor for ex- 
cellence in editorial column writing. The 
Southeastern Detroit Community Council 
awarded Mr. Nathanson a citation for out- 
standing community service; and in 1961 the 
Catholic Interracial Council of Detroit hon- 
ored him the Blessed Martin Award for his 
outstanding contributions to human rela- 
tions; and 
Whereas, the volunteer civic activities 
which crowd Mr. Nathanson’s compressed 
schedule exceeds delineation herein, but in- 
cludes key executive posts with the Jewish 
Community Council of Detroit, the Michigan 
Anti-Defamation League, the Citizens for 
Schools, the Detroit Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee for School Needs, Citizens Advisory 
Committee for Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunities; and he serves similarly the National 
Newspaper Association and the Wayne State 
University Press Club. His strength of char- 
acter and personal integrity are founded in a 
deep, abiding respect for the individual, and 
these qualities permeate his lifework with 
and for his fellowmen: Now, therefore be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That by these pres- 
ents tribute be accorded to salute Mr. Ben 
Nathanson and his staff for newspapers of 
widespread influence to bind with neighborly 
communication a large segment of Michigan 
society and which operate to offset the deper- 
sonalization of the twentieth century and 
maintain a valuable community sense of 
unity. 
Adopted by the House May 1, 1969. 
T. THOS. THATCHER, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
Adopted by the Senate May 15, 1969. 
BERYL I. KENYON, 
Secretary of the Senate 


TRIBUTE TO JOE McCAFFREY 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, few journalists have so honored 
their profession and made so great a con- 
tribution to responsible journalism as has 
Joe McCaffrey, able commentator for 
WMAL television and radio in Wash- 
ington. 

In marking his 25th year as a broad- 
caster, Joe has received richly deserved 
praise and congratulations for this mile- 
stone in a brilliant career. 

While others choose the path of cheap 
sensationalism, defrauding the public 
through distortion, misrepresentation, 
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contrived emotionalism, and substitution 
of personal prejudice for fact, Joe Mc- 
Caffrey gets the news, gets it first, gets 
it all, gets it straight, and gives it 
straight. 

It is common knowledge in the Halls 
of Congress that no one knows and 
covers the Capitol Hill “beat” like Joe 
McCaffrey, and 5 minutes of his news 
program can often be more enlightening 
than several days in the House Chamber. 

Yet, while he is thorough, he is fair. 
One does not have to be a proponent of 
only one point of view or a candidate for 
the Presidency to be a potential source of 
news for Joe. News is news, and Joe Mc- 
Caffrey is clearly a “newsman’s news- 
man”. 

Through his demonstrated high degree 
of professionalism and competence and 
his characteristic amiability, Joe enjoys 
and has earned the respect of people in 
and out of his profession, and in and out 
of Government. 

I extend my heartiest congratulations 
and best wishes to Joe McCaffrey for 25 
years of personal accomplishment and 
service to Congress and the Nation. 


A BILL TO CORRECT AN ERROR IN 
OUR NATIONAL LABOR LAW 


HON. EDWIN D. ESHLEMAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. ESHLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced a bill which is in- 
tended to correct 10 years of error in our 
national labor law. My bill is designed 
to stop once and for all a serious second- 
ary boycott loophole that has been al- 
lowed to work extreme hardship on the 
construction industry. 

A secondary boycott is a technique used 
by unions to force neutral workmen and 
neutral business firms to take the un- 
ion’s side in a labor dispute at the peril 
otherwise of themselves becoming union 
boycott victims. 

In 1959 the House version of corrective 
labor law reform outlawed hot cargo 
contracts when section 8(e) was written 
into the initial draft of what eventually 
was to become the Landrum-Griffin 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. 

This section made it an unfair labor 
practice for a union and an employer 
to agree to stop doing business with an- 
other employer or to stop handling his 
products. In other words, section 8(e) 
banned voluntary secondary boycott con- 
tracts. 

But, during the House-Senate con- 
ference on Landrum-Griffin, a proviso 
applicable to the construction industry 
was inserted which reads: 

Provided, That nothing in this subsection 
(e) shall apply to an agreement between a 
labor organization and an employer in the 
construction industry relating to the con- 
tracting or subcontracting of work to be done 
at the site of the construction, alteration, 
painting, or repair of a building, structure or 
other work. 


This loophole created 8 years of judi- 


cial sparring until the Supreme Court 
decided the National Woodwork Manu- 
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facturers Association case by a 5-to-4 
decision in April of 1967. 

The Supreme Court held in that case 
that a union could refuse to install precut 
doors in a housing project if the con- 
tractor was not bound by agreement 
to use them and if the union was able to 
show that the use of such doors inter- 
fered with the union’s traditional work 
at the construction site. The majority, in 
effect, opened the door for certain prod- 
uct boycotts so as to permit goods to be 
kept off the public markets unless they 
first have the sanction of certain unions. 
The proviso I have mentioned gave the 
court majority cause to render this de- 
cision. 

Under this theory few technological 
advances in the construction field can 
escape a labor union’s secondary boycott. 

But the proviso I have mentioned has 
legalized still a further evil. Under the 
protection of its language the powerful 
building trades unions have been able 
in many areas to monopolize big con- 
struction jobs for the unions. They do 
this usually by getting general contrac- 
tors to agree to do business only with 
subcontractors whose employees are 
union members. 

Once such an agreement is made it is 
enforceable and subcontractors in the 
area whose employees have not chosen 
to organize are frozen out of important 
construction projects. This practice is 
wrong in part because it violates the spir- 
it of our labor laws by forcing unions on 
employees who have not freely chosen 
to be represented by a union. It is wrong 
also because it monopolizes the bidding 
on construction projects and thereby 
artificially inflates building costs to the 
great detriment of the public. 

My bill closes these secondary boycott 
loopholes in the construction industry 
by deleting the exemption for the indus- 
try. It puts employers and union of- 
ficials in the building trades on the same 
equal footing with others in the world 
of labor-management relations. There is 
no reason why certain unions or certain 
employers should be given privileges 
others do not have. If secondary boy- 
cotts and hot cargo agreements are bad 
for the Nation, how can they be good 
for the construction industry? 

The need for the legislation I am in- 
troducing today is obvious. In this period 
of extreme building costs, much of which 
arise from extreme wage demands and 
union restrictions, the attempt by cer- 
tain groups within the building industry 
to maintain higher costs by excluding 
certain products and certain subcontrac- 
tors from the market should not be per- 
mitted. My bill would go a long way in 
halting restrictive work practices and 
featherbedding. It would restore freedom 
to the construction industry—the free- 
dom to use whatever products and sub- 
contractors the constructors desire. 

As a member of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, I will urge the 
committee to put an end to these boy- 
cotts now permitted under the section 
8(e) proviso for the construction indus- 
try. I believe that my bill is the proper 
vehicle to accomplish this goal that will 
benefit all Americans. 
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FLORIDA MEMBERS INTRODUCE 
ANTISMUT LEGISLATION 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Spesker, the nine 
Florida Democratic Members of the U.S. 
House of Representatives today are in- 
troducing legislation patterned after a 
New York State statute upheld by the 
U.S. Supreme Court to prohibit porno- 
graphic materials going to America’s 
youth. 

The Members—Rosert L., F, SIKES, 
Crestview; CHARLES E. BENNETT, Jackson- 
ville; James A. HALEY, Sarasota; DANTE 
B. FAscELL, Miami; PAuL G. Rocers, West 
Palm Beach; CLAUDE D. PEPPER, Miami; 
Don Fuqua, Altha; Sam M. GIBBONS, 
Tampa, and BILL CHAPPELL, Ocala—have 
written the Attorney General for a re- 
port on the bill, and called on the House 
Judiciary Committee to hold hearings on 
the legislation. 

Under the legislation, it would be a vio- 
lation of Federal law to knowingly sell, 
offer for sale, loan, deliver, distribute, or 
provide to a minor in interstate com- 
merce or through the mails material 
which is defined as “harmful to minors” 
under the bill. 

It would further be a Federal crime un- 
der the bill to knowingly exhibit to a 
minor a motion picture, show, or presen- 
tation which falls in the “harmful to 
minors” category. 

For some time the Supreme Court has 
recognized that “obscenity is not within 
the area of constitutionally protected 
speech of press,” In April of last year 
the Supreme Court held in Ginsberg 
against New York (390 U.S. 629), that a 
New York statute was constitutional 
which prohibited the sale to persons un- 
der 17 years of age of materials defined 
to be obscene to them even though the 
same material might not be obscene to 
adults. 

This bill is patterned after the New 
York statute which was upheld in the 
Ginsberg case. It would appear from the 
Court’s decision that this approach to the 
problem of keeping smut out of the hands 
of our youth would be held constitutional. 

The Congress has the power under the 
Constitution to regulate interstate com- 
merce. That is what this bill would do, 
and we do not believe any constitutional 
freedoms are being violated. 

The bill would further remove the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction on the factual issue 
of harmfulness to minors, that is, 
whether a particular material or movie 
is “harmful to minors” as defined by the 
bill. What might be considered “harmful 
to minors” in some areas might not be 
considered such in other areas. We be- 
lieve it would be beneficial to permit 
varying decisions on this point in the dis- 
trict courts, and the Congress is within 
its constitutional powers in so limiting 
the appellate jurisdiction. 

The flow of smut material to our youth 
is reaching alarming proportions. Our 
youth must be protected. With our mod- 
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ern means of communications and trans- 
portation, it is almost impossible for par- 
ents to keep this type of material out of 
the hands of their children. Porno- 
graphic movies and obscene material can 
lead to antisocial behavior among our 
young people, and contributes to juve- 
nile delinquency and all types of sordid 
behavior. Examples of this degeneracy 
are found in national magazines and 
other periodicals and films. 

We are hopeful that committee action 
can soon be taken on this proposal so 
that the youth can be protected from the 
ever-increasing smut traffic in this 
country. 

A copy of the bill follows: 


A bill to prohibit the dissemination through 
interstate commerce or the mails of ma- 
terials harmful to persons under the age 
of eighteen years, and to restrict the exhi- 
bition of movies or other presentations 
harmful to such persons 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 71 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new section: 


“§ 1466. Exposing minors to harmful ma- 
terials 

“(a) It shall be unlawful for any person 
knowingly— 

“(1) to sell, offer for sale, loan, or deliver 
in interstate commerce or through the mails 
to any minor— 

“(A) any picture, photograph, drawing, 
sculpture, motion picture film, or similar 
visual representation or image of a person 
or portion of the human body which depicts 
nudity, sexual conduct, or sado-masochistic 
abuse and which is harmful to minors; or 

“(B) any book, pamphlet, magazine, print- 
ed matter, however reproduced, or sound 
recording which contains explicit and de- 
tailed verbal descriptions or narrative ac- 
counts of sexual excitement, sexual conduct, 
or sado-masochistic abuse and which taken 
as a whole, is harmful to minors, or 

“(2) to exhibit to a minor a motion pic- 
ture, show, or other presentation which— 

“(A) has moved in interstate commerce 
or through the mails, 

“(B) depicts nudity, sexual conduct, or 
sado-masochistic abuse, and 

“(C) is harmful to minors. 

“(b) Whoever violates this section shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than five years, or both, for 
the first offense, and shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than ten years, or both, for any second or 
subsequent offense. 

“(c) As used in this sectlon— 

“(1) The term ‘minor’ means any person 
under the age of eighteen years. 

“(2) The term ‘nudity’ means the showing 
of the human male or female genitals, pubic 
area, or buttocks with less than a full opaque 
covering, the female breast with less than a 
fully opaque covering of any portion below 
the top of the nipple, or the depiction of 
covered male genitals in a discernibly turgid 
state. 

“(3) The term ‘sexual conduct’ means acts 
of masturbation, homosexuality, sexual inter- 
course, physical contact with a person's 
clothed or unclothed genitals, pubic area, or 
buttocks, or, in the case of a female, physi- 
cal contact with her breast. 

“(4) The term ‘sexual excitement’ means 
the condition of human male or female geni- 
tals in a state of sexual stimulation or 
arousal. 

“(5) The term ‘sado-masochistic abuse’ 
means flagellation or torture by or upon a 
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person clad in undergarments, a mask, or 
bizarre costume, or the condition of being 
fettered, bound, or otherwise physically re- 
strained on the part of one so clothed. 

“(6) The term ‘harmful to minors’ means 
that quality of any description or representa- 
tion, in whatever form, of nudity, sexual con- 
duct, sexual excitement, or sado-masochistic 
abuse, which— 

“(A) predominantly appeals to the pruri- 
ent, shameful, or morbid interest of minors; 

“(B) is patently offensive to prevailing 
standards in the adult community as a whole 
with respect to what is suitable material for 
minors; and 

“(C) is utterly without redeeming social 
importance for minors, 

“(7) The term ‘knowingly’ means having 
general knowledge of, or reason to know, 
or a belief or ground for belief which war- 
rants further inspection or inquiry of— 

“(A) the character and content of any 
material described in subsection (a) which 
is reasonably susceptible of examination by 
the defendant, and 

“(B) the age of the minor.” 

(b) The table of sections for chapter 71 
of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end the following new 
item: 


“1466. Exposing minors to 
terials.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The Supreme Court shall not 
have jurisdiction under section 1252 or 1253 
of title 28, United States Code, to review any 
determination made under section 1466 of 
title 18, United States Code, that any ma- 
terial described in subsection (a) of that sec- 
tion is harmful to minors. 

(b) The courts of appeals shall not have 
jurisdiction under section 1291 or 1292 of 
title 28, United States Code, to review any 
determination made under section 1466 of 
title 18, United States Code, that any ma- 
terial described in subsection (a) of that 
section is harmful to minors. 

Sec. 3. This Act and the amendments made 
by this Act shall take effect on the sixtieth 
day after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 


harmful ma- 


WILLIAM R. BOWDOIN SPEAKS ON 
THE NATURE OF DISSENT AND 
ITS PLACE IN SOCIETY 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished former colleague, Congress- 
man Carl Vinson, has brought to my at- 
tention a thought-provoking speech by 
Mr. William R. Bowdoin, vice chairman 
of the board of the Trust Co. of Georgia, 
delivered at the graduation ceremonies 
on June 6, 1969, at Georgia College in 
Milledgeville, Ga. Mr. Bowdoin was 
chairman of the Bowdoin Commission 
which conducted a study and issued an 
informative report on efficiency in goy- 
ernment during the administration of 
former Gov. Carl Sanders. 

I think this speech will be of interest 
to all of the Members of Congress. I 
submit it, therefore, for insertion in the 
RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY WILLIAM R. BOWDOIN 

Dr. Bunting, Members of the Graduating 
Class, Trustees, Staff, Faculty, Parents and 
Friends of Georgia College. 

On the pages of this fine institution's 
illustrious history are recorded the names 
of many renowned individuals who have vis- 
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ited here and have been honored by an 
invitation to speak to the student body. I 
am privileged to stand where they have 
stood, but I cannot lay claim to their great 
accomplishments. It is regrettable I do not 
possess the eloquence of diction to properly 
express my deep appreciation for the honor 
you have accorded, so I will just resort to 
two of the nicest words in the English lan- 
guage and say, thank you. 

The ceremony today signifies satisfactory 
completion of the first major endeavor of 
the members of this class. I shall remember 
with unbounded pride the opportunity to 
share the occasion with you. The grey clouds 
of sadness @ time of parting at graduation 
often brings will soon be rolled back by the 
sunshine of opportunity and challenge that 
awaits each of you in a changing world. 

Whatever course you may chart for your 
career, the greatest opportunity for proper 
influence and leadership in mending a torn 
society is yours to a higher degree than at 
any time in our history. 

I could attempt to speak in platitudes 
with emphasis for this occasion on the good- 
ness of all your surroundings, That would 
be an imposition on your tolerance and an 
insult to your intelligence. That unfortu- 
nately is not the kind of society and world 
into which you now move. 

Therefore, I will speak briefly about your 
new environs and responsibilities you have 
toward the preservation and expansion of 
a decent society. 

My remarks will be addressed primarily to 
members of the graduating class, but I hope 
parents and friends will listen because you, 
too, have a continuing responsibility to these 
wonderful young ladies and gentlemen. 

Some of you no doubt will disagree with 
my comments. That is still your privilege 
and I pray that you never lose it. 

When you receive your diploma this morn- 
ing, you cross the threshold into full citi- 
zenship. As one of a generation over thirty, 
I welcome you. We want and need your help 
because we respect and trust you. 

The relatively few years since the mem- 
bers of your class first saw the light of day 
have brought many changes in the philos- 
ophy and activities of our people. Some have 
been for the better, others leave a big ques- 
tion. Some have been necessary; some have 
been an imposition. 

Lest you draw any erroneous conclusions 
about my attitude, I want to make it crystal 
clear that I do not share a feeling of hope- 
lessness for our country’s future expressed 
by the fainthearted. I do, however, have a 
strong feeling of concern about the growing 
disease of apathy infecting too many of our 
people. I am concerned that we are using 
tolerance as an excuse instead of the virtue 
it is. I am concerned that we permit the 
extreme minorities to reflect adversely upon 
the vast majority of decent people of all ages. 

I am concerned that today as never before 
in our history we are prepared to be the 
masters of our own destiny, yet never have 
we been so confused about where that des- 
tiny lies, 

We seem to have forgotten that what is 
now the United States was a great land when 
it was discovered, but it took men and 
women of character, courage, vision, ability, 
faith and understanding to make it a great 
nation. Only the dominance of these quali- 
ties can keep it great. These qualities cannot 
be determined by the color of a man’s skin, 
but only by the dedication and loyalty 
within his heart. 

Proof of this is the great work of Booker 
T. Washington, George Washington Carver, 
and the late Dr. Rufus Clement, for thirty 
years president of Atlanta University. The 
strong character and gentle but firm and able 
hand of these dedicated men have made a 
contribution to the educational and cultural 
well-being of our area and nation that will 
benefit people of all races for generations to 
come, if their teachings are heeded. 
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I do not subscribe to the philosophy that 
this nation was built by the common people 
as often suggested. It was built by uncommon 
people. Uncommon in the sense of possessing 
a desire to work, a willingness to sacrifice if 
need be, to study, to build upon a firm foun- 
dation of loyalty and understanding among 
all people. Undergirded by this philosophy, 
the uncommon people have pointed the way 
to a better life for all who follow their 
example and leadership. 

One of the former heroes of France, Mar- 
shal Petain, after France’s fall in World War 
II, said, “Our spirit of enjoyment was stronger 
than our spirit of sacrifice. We wanted to have 
more than we wanted to give. We spared effort 
and met disaster.” 

There is mounting evidence everywhere to- 
day that more and more basically good people 
are doing nothing to correct an apathetic 
attitude toward the preservation and proper 
expansion of those basic fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which this nation was founded— 
reverence for God, loyalty to country, respect 
for the law, and the proper discharge of indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

These are the principles that through the 
years have inspired young men and women 
to dream dreams and older men and women 
to work for a future they will probably never 
live to see—principles for which men have 
fought and given their lifeblood to preserve 
from Valley Forge to Vietnam. 

These are the principles that for genera- 
tions have been the rallying point to build 
courage when courage seemed to fail—to 
regain faith when there seemed little cause 
for faith, and to create hope when hope be- 
comes forlorn, 

Today this great bulwark of inspiration and 
strength is being pressured by every avail- 
able means that can be dreamed up by those 
who would like to see it crumble and fall— 
those who would have us believe the pattern 
of their action was set by our forebears in 
1776. Nothing could be more incorrect. 

Those gallant men and women of 1776 were 
teachers, doctors, preachers, farmers, mer- 
chants, bankers, lawyers, hunters and fisher- 
men. They owned their businesses, their land, 
practiced their professions and, under God, 
had hopes of growing in affluence and in- 
fluence as the result of their abilities and 
hard work. They were not ordinary people 
voicing ordinary complaints. The men who 
fought under Washington were not a name- 
less impoverished people. Little men and big 
men, they placed in jeopardy their lands, 
their businesses, their loved ones, and their 
lives. They were England's finest Englishmen 
and were never so truly English as in the 
hour of revolution. But this was no revolu- 
tion of little men filled with big hates, but 
a revolution of big men who hated little- 
ness in government and were resolved to put 
an end to it. 

Edmund Burke said, “For eyil to triumph, 
good men have but to do nothing.” 

Many years ago, Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
said, “Every right implies a responsibility; 
every possession an obligation, and every 
opportunity a duty.” 

This sound philosophy hurls a challenge 
to you and me and we cannot sidestep it in 
the hope someone else will pick it up. 

Those who roam the countryside shout- 
ing about freedom, flailing others who refuse 
to do their bidding, should be reminded that 
a reckless abuse of freedom so prevalent in 
their actions turns freedom into a terrible 
mockery. 

Those who preach non-violence but en- 
courage violation of the law have in fact 
created more violence, strife and turmoil 
than has been known in our nation’s history. 
The right to protest, to air grievances has 
been privilege enjoyed since our country's 
beginning, but it has never included the 
right of the protesters to deny others by any 
available means the right they claim. 

Those who subscribe to this concept 
should be reminded that fair debate and 
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honest opposition are the foundation stones 
of our democracy, but must never be sup- 
Planted with vilification and bigotry. 

The privileges we enjoy as free people do 
not necessarily in time become our inalien- 
able rights. 

A democracy is not a self-perpetuating 
form of government, but depends upon the 
character and abilities and contribution of 
each generation for its survival and expan- 
sion. 

All sound-thinking individuals realize that 
regardless of our personal preference or 
opinion, we must live within the law with 
the same dignity and pride that has marked 
our people from the beginning of our na- 
tion. If this is to be accomplished, we can- 
not sit in silence and surrender to unwar- 
ranted demands of the howling, screeching 
mobs who mock the law by acts of violence 
and spit on those who wear the uniform 
of authority. 

What inspires the action of these mis- 
guided creatures? I have no positive proof, 
but I am concerned about a recent statement 
by Gus Hall, head of the Communist Party 
USA, when he said, “Fronts are a thing of 
the past. We don’t need them. We've got 
student Non-Violent Coordinating Commit- 
tee and Students for a Democratic Society 
going for us." 

How much longer will responsible citizens 
tolerate the actions of such groups while the 
cream of American manhood is fighting and 
dying in Vietnam and on other foreign 
shores? How much longer, in good conscience 
and in good faith toward our fighting forces 
and our nation can we tolerate it? 

We have been represented in South Viet- 
nam since 1950 when the first advisory team 
was sent there. We have been locked four 
years in mortal combat, on the defensive, and 
what have we accomplished? The loss of 
more than 36,000 American boys killed, more 
than 150,000 wounded, many disabled for 
life, the expenditure of nearly $100 billion 
dollars of American taxpayers’ money, exclu- 
sive of $23 billion more wasted on ill-de- 
signed aircraft and other armament. During 
this period there has been established in 
South Vietnam, if reports are true, one of 
the most corrupt governments the world has 
known since the days of the Roman Empire. 
Is this a just reason for pride? Certainly not. 

I readily admit my intolerance of those 
who make a joke of patriotism because I hap- 
pen to be one who still stands with pride and 
a little misty-eyed when the “Star Spangled 
Banner” is played or the flag passes in re- 
view. I happen to be one who believes with 
all my heart this is still the greatest nation 
on earth, but within it live some very dis- 
reputable individuals who enjoy the privi- 
leges afforded by dedicated and conscien- 
tious efforts of decent people. I also happen 
to be one who long since has grown tired of 
American boys being sacrificed for aimless 
political missions the world over. But 
whether we approve the cause or not, I 
also happen to be one who believes that every 
able-bodied man should be ready to answer 
“present” when his name is called for service 
in the armed forces of our nation. Both moral 
and military strength must be maintained. 

Mrs. Bowdoin and I are proud and fortu- 
nate parents who every day turn to God in 
gratitude that our older son has returned 
safely after 1300 hours of combat flying as 
a helicopter gunship pilot in Vietnam. Our 
younger son is preparing to follow in his 
brother’s footsteps. 

We live in a time of strange concepts. 

We boast of our greatest era of prosperity 
and hear more about poverty than at any 
time in the history of America. Honest pov- 
erty deserves the concerted and prayerful 
attention of all who are blessed with a better 
life. 

Professional poverty, encouraged by Fed- 
eral hand-outs now reaching into the third 
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generation, is repulsive to all concept of de- 
cency and ambition. 

Yet we hear all too little about the real 
poverty that confronts us—the poverty of 
character, morality and courage. Instead of 
affluence being a blessing, we are allowing 
it to become a terrible agony. 

The American private enterprise system, al- 
though under constant attack, has proven 
through the years to be the greatest anti- 
poverty program the world has ever known. 
Within the last six years alone, more than 
ten million new jobs have been created—new 
jobs affording a living wage and an atmos- 
phere of dignity that generates ambition. 

In a time of greatest necessity for higher 
education, we are experiencing throughout 
the nation unbelievable destruction of physi- 
cal facilities and moral fiber in our colleges 
and universities. Impossible demands are be- 
ing made upon administrators of colleges and 
universities by students aided by outside 
agitators and some faculty members who are 
traitors to their commitment. 

It was my privilege recently to spend an 
evening of round table discussion with a 
group of college students. It was a very en- 
joyable occasion. There is no doubt in my 
mind the vast majority of our young men 
and women are better educated and more 
responsible than ever before. Students in in- 
stitutions of higher learning have some legiti- 
mate complaints. They are entitled to be 
heard, and their recommendations considered 
and adopted when appropriate to the better- 
ment of the college or university, but stu- 
dents cannot be given control of our educa- 
tional institutions. A student’s primary mis- 
sion is the pursuit of education and not to 
manage the affairs of the college in accord- 
ance with personal desires. There are many 
examples of the results the latter develop- 
ment produces. 

A great philosopher once said, “Those who 
do not remember the past are condemned to 
repeat it.” 

There is an old Turkish saying, “Read new 
books but old proverbs.” New books stimulate 
& vision of the future and old proverbs con- 
tain the convictions from experience that 
men must live by. We must retain from the 
past all that is sound and good and just, and 
use it today in building for the future. In our 
building we must be willing to change when 
change is required. 

The members of your generation and mine 
must make every effort to blend the experi- 
ence of the past and abilities of the present to 
provide a future richer in advantages and 
opportunities and freedom than have been 
ours to receive. This means individual dedi- 
cation and cooperation. 

As Clarence Manion has said, “It must be 
remembered that 95% of the peace, order 
and welfare existing in human society is al- 
ways produced by the conscientious practice 
of man-to-man justice and person-to-person 
charity.” 

I believe we can correct many of our social 
and political deficiencies by placing less em- 
phasis on minorities and majorities, and giy- 
ing more stress to the individual. This is the 
American way. America is based upon the 
concept of the individual whose personality 
is inviolate because he is created in the image 
of God. Our rights come from the Creator, not 
from some organization to which we may 
belong. This sacred truth is proclaimed in 
the Declaration of Independence and guar- 
anteed by the Constitution of the United 
States, although some in high places would 
have us believe otherwise. 

These documents intend that all citizens 
should be recognized regardless of race, creed 
or color, for their individual worth, and must 
always have opportunities to improve them- 
selves and their lot in life, but must always 
discharge properly the concept of individual 
responsibilities for good citizenship placed 
upon them by our founding fathers. 
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The key words in the whole American sys- 
tem are “individual” and “opportunity.” 
These words can never be translated to mean 
mobs and demands. Individual opportunity 
can never be truthfully transposed to read 
group guarantees. 

That is why it disturbs me to see many of 
our young people who, instead of attracting 
attention by dignity and worthwhile achieve- 
ment, resort to some weird personal appear- 
ance or boisterous acts of sound and fury 
signifying nothing but trouble. Where are 
the parents of these wayward individuals? 

Any individual who damns the land of his 
birth, desecrates our flag, and mocks Him 
who died on Calvary’s cross is a disgrace to 
the concept of a nation created under God, 

One of the greatest justices ever to sit on 
the United States Supreme Court in the days 
when that court was honored and revered 
throughout the world, Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, said, “As life is action and passion, 
it is required of us that we should share in 
the action and passion of our times at the 
peril of being judged not to have lived.” 

My young friends, your contribution to 
strong and constructive leadership can mean 
much to a troubled nation. Our adversaries 
within this country are small in number but 
loud in voice. Our cooperative efforts can 
diminish their influence rather than allow 
it to spread. 

Too many of our people today are saying, 
“Well, I am just one person and there is very 
little I can do.” Our very poor voting record 
bears out this tragic attitude. A one-man 
cheering section in a 50,000 seat capacity 
stadium is muted by the vastness of the 
Structure, but add that one voice to 50,000 
others and you have your answer. Our destiny 
in the final analysis rests with the acts of 
individual citizens because the unit of our 
society is the individual. 

That is why I urge you to develop strong 
and meaningful convictions, Be enthusiastic 
and energetic about your convictions and 
stand for something worthwhile. Don't just 
sit idly by while the flames of misunder- 
standing and strife and discord envelop you. 

Make it your business to be informed, to 
know what is going on in your community, 
your state and your nation. Get the facts. 
Communicate your opinion to those in whom 
you entrust the management of your gov- 
ernment and community affairs. You ask the 
impossible of these representatives when you 
don’t give them the benefit of your opinion 
and let them know what you stand for. 
When you are too otherwise occupied to go 
to the polls and cast an intelligent ballot 
for the candidate of your choice, you forfeit 
your right to criticize the results. If you 
feel your representatives are rights, support 
them, If you think they are wrong, tell them 
why you think they are wrong. They are en- 
titled to that consideration. 

That great American, General Dwight 
Eisenhower, said, “There is nothing wrong 
with America that faith, love of freedom, 
intelligence and energy of her citizens can- 
not cure.” I believe that and pledge to each 
of you my full support and active coopera- 
tion in a joint effort to insure continued 
sound growth and development of this won- 
derful land of ours. 

I shall always remember with pride the 
honor of participating in your program to- 
day. To all of you ladies and gentlemen of 
this graduating class, I extend my heartiest 
congratulations. 

I have great faith and confidence in your 
ability and, as you march toward even 
greater achievements in the years ahead, I 
hope your thoughts and actions will be 
guided by a simple philosophy—have cour- 
age tempered with humility; ambition tem- 
pered with moderation; sound judgment 
tempered with understanding, and above all, 
“do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with thy God.” 
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LOW-WAGE LURES SOUTH OF THE 
BORDER 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 
to amend the National Labor Relations 
Act to focus attention on the serious 
problem of “runaway plants” across the 
Mexican-American border that threat- 
ens to undermine American wage 
standards, 

The dimension of this problem was re- 
cently described in an article “Low- 
Wage Lures South of the Border” by Da- 
vid T. Lopez, appearing in the June is- 
sue of the American Federationalist. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert into the Recorp the text of this ar- 
ticle at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. Lopez states in his article: 

The 1,800-mile-long border area between 
the United States and Mexico is one of sharp 
contrasts. There are lush orange groves and 
arid goat country, deep canyons and fiat- 
lands, teeming urban centers and desolate 
wastelands. 

As far back as one cares to go, however, 
there has been one common denominator for 
the land and the people of the border: a 
chronic, pervasive poverty that has joined 
citizens of both the United States and Mex- 
ico in an endless communion of despair. 

For generations, the root of the economic 
problem has been the worker who resides in 
Mexico, where the living is cheap, but who is 
allowed by a twisted immigration law to work 
in the United States. 

The Mexican ‘commuter’ as he is known, 
will work for as little as 35 or 50 cents an 
hour so he is eagerly sought out by employ- 
ers while many United States residents are 
unemployed most of the year. 

When a union on the border strikes there 
is an endless supply of commuter strike- 
breakers, delighted to work at the federal 
minimum wage. 


Mr. Speaker, an insidious new dimen- 
sion has been added to this old problem 
of cheap labor importing by low-wage 
American industry. A new plan—the 
border industrialization program—is, in 
effect, exporting jobs of American work- 
ers to Mexico to take advantage of the 
availability of cheap, “sweat-shop” labor. 
The plan, which is supported by the 
Mexican Government and—incredibly— 
by our Government as well, encourages 
American companies to set up shop along 
a zone some 12% miles deep, just across 
the border into Mexico. Among attrac- 
tions offered are special tax and tariff 
concessions by Mexico, similar tariff con- 
cessions by the United States, and plen- 
tiful labor at “sweat-shop,” far below 
American wage levels. Vocal promoters 
of the runaway industries, including 
chambers of commerce in both Mexico 
and the United States, brag of the “in- 
exhaustible 30-cent-an-hour labor sup- 
ply.” Already, serious inroads are being 
made in such industries as electronics, 
sportswear, work clothing, seafood proc- 
essing, and other related fields. Thou- 
sands of jobs previously held by Ameri- 
can workers have already been lost south 
of the border in these sweat-shop, run- 
away plants. 
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Mr. Speaker, no one denies the right 
nor the need to provide jobs for impov- 
terished Mexican citizens. What I do 
Object to as basically contrary to 
sound public policy is the denial of job 
opportunities to American workers at 
decent American wage standards that is 
the inevitable result of the border in- 
dustrialization program that promotes 
runaway industry and exploits Mexican 
workers as well. 

Obviously, Mr. Speaker, this problem 
has broad and vitally important impli- 
cations that deal not only with Ameri- 
can labor standards but also with our 
domestic economic health, foreign pol- 
icy, and international trade policies. I 
urge the appropriate committees of the 
Congress to concern themselves with 
se aspects of this far-reaching prob- 
em, 

Meanwhile, the bill I have introduced 
today will serve as a beginning focus on 
its vast dimensions through a proposed 
amendment to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, which falls within the jurisdic- 
tion of the House Education and Labor 
Committee. My bill would make it an 
unfair labor practice under the law to 
employ any alien unlawfully present in 
the United States or to hire during a 
labor dispute as replacements for a per- 
son or persons ordinarily employed by 
such employer any alien lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence whose principal, actual 
dwelling place is in a foreign country 
contiguous to the United States. This 
provision would apply to any employer, 
whether or not he employes “employees” 
as defined in section 2(3) of the National 
Labor Relations Act. My bill would also 
amend section 10(1) to provide for in- 
junctive relief for enforcement of a find- 
ing that an unfair labor practice exists. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the importance 
and urgency of this problem, I plan to 
hold early hearings on this legislation by 
the special Subcommitte on Labor, House 
Education and Labor Committee. Mem- 
bers who share my concern for this mat- 
ter of runaway industries to low-wage 
sanctuaries south of the border will be 
notified of the dates so they may have 
an opportunity to testify. 

The text of the article, “Low-Wage 
Lures South of the Border,” follows: 

Low-Wace Lures SOUTH OF THE BORDER 

(By David T, Lopez) 

From the boundless beaches where the 
Rio Grande joins the Gulf of Mexico at the 
tip of Texas, our southern border runs up the 
river, then turns west under New Mexico, 
Arizona and California, meeting the Pacific 
near San Diego. 

The 1,800-mile-long border area between 
the United States and Mexico is one of sharp 
contrasts. There are lush orange groves and 
arid goat country, deep canyons and flatiands, 
teeming urban centers and desolate waste- 
lands. 

As far back as one cares to go, however, 
there has been one common denominator for 
the land and the people of the border: a 
chronic, pervasive poverty that has joined 
citizens of both the United States and Mexico 
in an endless communion of despair. 

For generations, the root of the economic 
problem has been the worker who resides in 
Mexico, where the living is cheap, but who 
is allowed by a twisted immigration law to 
work in the United States. 
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The Mexican “commuter,” as he is known, 
will work for as little as 35 or 50 cents an 
hour so he is eagerly sought out by employers 
while many United States residents are un- 
employed most of the year. 

When a union on the border strikes there 
is an endless supply of “commuter” strike- 
breakers, delighted to work at the federal 
minimum wage. 

The “commuter” system made a border 
city, Laredo, Texas, “the poorest city in the 
country,” according to a national news maga- 
zine, and a border county, Starr County, 
Texas, scene of beatings of striking farm 
workers by Texas Rangers, the county with 
the lowest family income in the nation. 

Insistent protests by organized labor at 
local, state and national levels have limited 
the problem of what the Immigration Service 
calls the “non-resident alien.” But token 
action was enough to move employers into 
coming up with an even more insidious and 
devastating program. 

The new plan is known by many names: 
PRONAF (from the Spanish-language words 
for National Border Program), or the Border 
Industrialization Program, or—to the Ameri- 
can unions which have seen hundreds of jobs 
rush across the border—“runaway plants." 

Regardless of the name, the program was 
aptly described by Dr. Ramiro Casso of Mc- 
Allen, Texas, a physician friendly to the farm 
workers, as “bringing the mountain to Mo- 
hammed.” 

“They figured they might not be able to 
keep bringing in cheap labor from Mexico to 
jobs in this country, so they are taking the 
jobs out of the country to the cheap labor in 
Mexico,” Dr. Casso said. 

In essence, the plan, supported by the gov- 
ernments of both countries, is for American 
businesses to set up along a zone 12.5 miles 
deep just across the border in Mexico. The at- 
tractions offered are special tax and tariff 
concessions by Mexico, similar tariff conces- 
sions by the United States, and labor at 
sweat-shop rates. 

The cheap-wage attraction is loudly touted 
by chambers of commerce on both sides of 
the border. 

J. Carl Meyer, executive secretary of the 
Development Authority for Tucson’s Expan- 
sion (DATE), boasts, "The Mexican border 
station at Nogales marks the gateway to an 
inexhaustible 30-cent-an-hour labor supply.” 
Nogales, on the border, is an hour's drive 
from Tucson in southern Arizona. 

Why would Tucson be so anxious to lure 
Plants to Mexico? The answer is what pro- 
moters of the runaway industries call the 
“twin-plant concept.” Supposedly, this calls 
for the company to set up a plant on the 
United States side of the border to be the 
“twin” of the one in Mexico. 

Actually, the “twins” on the U.S. side, if 
and when they are established, turn out at 
best to resemble poor cousins. They employ 
far fewer workers and are designed mainly 
to justify a special import tariff on the Mexi- 
can-manufactured goods, which supposedly 
are to be “fluished” in this country. 

An example of the concept are the “twins” 
of Transitron, an electronics component 
manufacturer, employing about 75 in Laredo 
and 1,500 in Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. 

“Finishing” could mean Httle more than 
pasting on a label, Many plants on the U.S. 
side hire Mexican residents anyway. At- 
tempts to organize are met by threats to move 
the rest of the operation to Mexico, And for 
every job supposedly established on the 
American side, at least 10 jobs are being set 
up in Mexico and often at the direct ex- 
pense of American workers. 

The United Rubber Workers represent em- 
Ployes of Mattel, the toy manufacturer, at 
two plants in the Los Angeles area. Since 
Mattel opened a toy plant in Mexicali in 
1967, some 820 union workers at the City 
of Industry plant have lost their jobs, and 
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the Hawthorne operation has been similarly 
affected. 

The losses can be documented by shift and 
job classification, but a Mattel executive de- 
nied to the Los Angeles Times that a single 
job has been lost, Other less restrained en- 
terpreneurs talk about the program creat- 
ing “new jobs” for the United States. 

More revealing, however, are statements 
made by officers of a company that special- 
izes in subcontracting electronic assembly 
work in Tijuana, Mexico, near San Diego. 

Enrique Mier y Teran, manager of IMEC, 
S.A., the Mexican branch of International 
Manufacturing, Electronics and Consulting 
Corp., puts it plainly: “I believe tremen- 
dously that the future of Tijuana lies in sell- 
ing its labor.” 

At the Beverly Hills offices of IMEC, a di- 
vision of the Republic Corp. conglomerate, 
R, Lee Hill, operations manager, said: “We 
should ship $800,000 to $1,000,000 in labor 
(from Tijuana) in 1969.” 

Trinkets sold to tourists border markets 
may bear an imprint, “Made in Mexico,” but 
the products of the special industry program 
not only are not labeled, but often are even 
hard to trace. Portable television sets sold by 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., for example, are 
bought from Warwick Electronics Inc. of 
Chicago, which initially subcontracted the 
work to IMEC, S.A., in Tijuana. 

Kayser-Roth has its Catalina-brand sports- 
wear cut at two small plants in California 
and Arizona, but the sewing is done at a 
larger operation in Mexicali, Mexclo. 

District 12 President Bill Drohan of the 
IUE in Los Angeles said that among the firms 
represented in the expanding electronics 
complex in Tijuana are Litton Industries, 
Control Data Corp., and Fairchild Camera. 
Dozens of less well-known electronic firms 
are scattered throughout the border area. 

Vice President Leonard Levy, director of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers West 
Coast Region, reports getting worried calls 
from his staff as more of the companies 
represented by the union establish Mexican 
operations, 

“El Paso, where probably more work pants 
and sports slacks are manufactured than any 
other place in the country, stands to be hurt 
very badly,” Levy said. “Just recently, Hicks- 
Ponder, which has three plants in Texas 
and Arizona, set up in Juárez (across from 
El Paso). And I just got a call from a repre- 
sentative in El Paso, He said a company where 
we are hoping to get an election soon is talk- 
ing about going to Mexico,” 

Amalgamated has organized many of the 
Mexican residents commuting to U.S. jobs, 
helping them get fair wages. Recently, how- 
ever, there have been so many “illegals” (in 
Texas known as “wetbacks” because they 
sometimes wade the Rio Grande) that there 
is conjecture about employer “deals” with 
immigration officers. 

At the office of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union in Los Angeles, Vice 
President Sam Otto said that already there 
are about 30 American garment plants in 
Mexicali and about 20 in Tijuana. 

“In Mexicali, where the border is a tall 
wire fence, the American and Mexican plants 
are almost side by side,” Otto said. “Some 
cutting is done on this side, and sometimes 
when the water pressure in Mexico is not 
enough, they press the clothes on this side, 
but the rest of the work is done in Mexico.” 

“But you sure don’t see many ‘Made in 
Mexico’ labels, and of course, not enough 
union labels,” he added. 

Among the actions called for by the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council in its February 1969 
statement on U.S.-Mexican Border Problems 
was the adequate labeling of goods wholly or 
partially manufactured in the Mexico border 
plants. 

The U.S. State Department tried to dis- 
courage opposition to the Mexican plan 
when it began in 1966’ by assuring American 
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labor that American plants would not be 
moved, that the idea was to move to Mexico 
plants which otherwise would have become 
established in other low-wage areas abroad, 
such as Hong Kong or Taiwan. 

The line was echoed by the Mexican gov- 
ernment. Mexican Minister of Industry and 
Commerce Octaviano Campos Salas, in a 
press conference August 6, 1968, told report- 
ers: “The Mexican government does not en- 
courage a massive exodus of American com- 
panies to the Mexican side of the border... 
specially when they operate normally and 
profitably in the United States.” 

Less than one year later, it is apparent 
that there is an increasing exodus of jobs 
and industries from the United States, per- 
haps without Mexican “encouragement,” but 
certainly with the same considerable con- 
cessions given to any others. 

The Mattel experience of the United Rubber 
Workers, and the manifold problems of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the 
ILGWU, certainly are not isolated examples. 

When Transitron opened its plant in 
Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, employing some 1,500 
electronic assemblers, a similar operation of 
the same company in Kansas City, Mo., lost 
about 45 percent of its work force. When the 
plant in Mexico had a three-week work stop- 
page, employment and overtime shot up in 
Kansas City, only to fall again at the end of 
the stoppage. 

Standard Components Division of Stand- 
ard Kollsman Industries, which opened a 
television tuner plant in Ciudad Acufia 
across from Del Rio, Texas, has announced 
it may double production in 1970, with pos- 
sible displacement of 800 workers in a sim- 
ilar plant of the company in Oshkosh, Wis, 

IUE President Paul Jennings, who with 
AFL-CIO Vice Presidents Joseph D. Keenan, 
David Dubinsky and Jacob Potofsky served 
as a special subcommittee of the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council studying the problem, said 
that 48,000 jobs in the manufacturer of radio 
and television sets and components alone 
were lost from 1966 to 1968. 

In Harlingen, Texas, close to the border, 
the Albertti Seafoods Co. won a decertifica- 
tion election against the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen, then moved 
most of its Texas plant into an expanded 
operation in Mexico. 

Two other plants organized by the Butch- 
ers in the area, Booth Fisheries and United 
Foods, both processors of shrimp, have de- 
creased their operations tremendously, dis- 
placing more than 1,000 workers, since sim- 
ilar processing plants opened just across the 
border. 

Last year, a newsletter which analyzes 
Latin American affairs in the United States 
said that Mexican economists are projecting 
an eventual employment of 300,000 workers 
by the border industries, with a production of 
one billion dollars of goods a year, multiply- 
ing tenfold the already serious effect of the 
program on American unions and the con- 
siderable impairment of the federal min- 
imum wage law. 

Two agents of IMEC are reported contact- 
ing electronic plants in Southern California. 
An American company which provides sew- 
ing machines for the Mexican garment plants 
reportedly has trucks soliciting manufac- 
turers in Los Angeles to send their cut pat- 
terns to be sewn in Mexico. 

Nowhere in the elaborate brochures and 
prospectuses prepared by DATE of Tucson, or 
the El Paso Chamber of Commerce, or Joe 
Richards and Associates of Laredo, is there 
any mention of the Mexican program being 
an alternative to plants in Europe or the 
Far East. Their approach is direct: “If you 
have a labor-intensive production, move to 
Mexico.” The same pitch is carried in Wall 
Street Journal advertisements. 

Joe Richards and Associates says in its 
brochure: “The only requirements for par- 
ticipation in Mexico’s border industrializa- 
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tion program are that production be ex- 
ported in its entirety and that Mexican labor 
be used.” The firm offers assistance in secur- 
ing permits, handling customs, furnishing 
legal and other professional services, compil- 
ing statistics, negotiating leases, and selling 
and financing the product “worldwide,” ac- 
cording to the brochure. 

Exactly which manufacturers are being 
lured to Mexico is virtually impossible to 
determine before the fact, and the estab- 
lished plants are as easy to inspect as the 
Chinese Communist atomic plants. Photog- 
raphers hired in Laredo, El Paso and San 
Diego all were unable to come up with pic- 
tures inside existing plants. They said they 
were denied permission to enter the plants 
and shooed away by guards, 

United Press International, in recent dis- 
patch, noted, “The stampede of American 
firms for locations south of the border has 
been a quiet one. Most of them are so se- 
curity conscious they won't even admit what 
they manufacture until they actually have 
signed the papers and agreed to build their 
plants in Mexico.” 

The government has joined the hide-and- 
seek game. A meeting in El Paso last April 
to tempt U.S. manufacturers to go into 
Mexico was sponsored by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce as an “Executive Con- 
ference on World Trade.” Jennings, protest- 
ing to President Nixon, said in a telegram: 
“The Department of Commerce has no busi- 
ness serving as a front for international 
cheap labor manipulators.” 

A similar conference was held in Browns- 
ville in May, and more are scheduled. 

The solicitousness of the government to- 
ward businessmen is not matched by its at- 
titude toward labor. 

Henry Muñoz Jr., equal opportunities di- 
rector of the Texas AFL-CIO, requested in- 
formation on the border program in Febru- 
ary 1968, from Raymond Télles, until re- 
cently chairman of the U.S. Section of the 
U.S.-Mexico Commission for Border Devel- 
opment and Friendship. 

When Mufioz got a reply, it was five 
months later, from the State Department. 
The letter said; “Unfortunately most of the 
information you requested is unavailable to 
us.” 

Andres Sandoval, a Texas AFL-CIO field 
representative, said that he asked Télles 
about the border industry program, and 
Télles replied: “What border are you speak- 
ing of?” 

Speaking to a group of businessmen on the 
program, former U.S, Ambassador to Mexico 
Fulton J. Preeman said, “I have great con- 
fidence that this 1,800-mile boundary can 
continue to serve as an inspiring example of 
constructive and harmonious reiations and 
of actions to the mutual benefit of two 
friendly neighboring aations,”’ 

The “inspiring example’ may be as disas- 
trous for Mexico as it is for the United States. 

In Nuevo Laredo, a 19-year-old girl named 
Maria Luisa sees her new job with Transitron 
in terms of a chance to get out of Mexico. 
“Well, maybe now I have a better chance of 
going to the United States,” she said. ‘Maybe 
T'll get a chance to learn something.” 

Last year, Maria Luisa was a live-in maid. 
earning the equivalent of $8 a week, her 
meals and Sunday off. She said she still works 
six days, long hours at more intensive work, 
and now takes home $14 a week. She went 
through the three-week stoppage because, 
among other things, workers were not getting 
the mandatory one-half hour off for lunch. 

“They say we are going to get $26 a week 
when we finish our training, but who knows?” 
Maria Luisa said. “I have been working here 
more than seven months now. We all know 
the government, in order to bring these fac- 
tories down, made a deal with the United 
States so that they don’t have to pay us good 
money like they pay the American workers.” 

How much does she think U.S. workers get? 
“At least $60 or $75 a week,” she said. “We 
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ought to get the same for the same work. 
Well, maybe at least $50.” 

Through joint border committees, AFL-CIO 
unions along the border share information 
freely with their counterparts in the Mexican 
Confederation of Workers (CTM), and Maria 
Luisa’s union representatives will have a 
chance to know exactly how much American 
workers are getting for the same jobs under 
an IUE contract. 

In negotiations with other electronics 
manufacturers, however, CTM representatives 
recently reported they were told by the em- 
ployers that the government would not au- 
thorize any more than a 10 percent increase 
from the present earnings around the Mex- 
ican minimum wage because the workers were 
not classed as “professionals.” 

Ambassador Freeman listed as one of the 
alleged benefits of the industry program that 
residents of the Mexican side of the border 
spend 50 to 80 percent of their earnings in 
the United States. 

IUE Representative Juan Mariscal, a native 
of Mexico, recently conducted an extensive 
survey, and his findings are much different. 
Housing, food, and services, including medi- 
cal attention, are at least 50 percent cheaper 
on the Mexican side of the border, he said. 
Consumer goods like clothes and appliances 
are priced about the same. 

If Freeman were correct, then, the Mexi- 
can workers earning about $25 a week or less, 
would spend most of that either for ex- 
pensive consumer goods made in the U.S., 
or for items which they can get more cheaply 
in Mexico. 

Asked if she shops in the United States, 
Maria Luisa replied angrily, “Are you crazy? 
You forget I get paid Mexican wages. Maybe 
I could buy some of the used: clothing sold 
from boxes on the sidewalks, but the ‘gringos’ 
can keep that junk.” 

The only times she has been shopping in 
the United States, she said, have been when 
her cousin, a secretary in Mexico City, sends 
her some money to buy her some clothes or 
cosmetics not available in Mexico. “She al- 
ways tells me to get something for myself.” 
Maria Luisa said. “I get some hose, or maybe 
a sweater.” 

Ambassador Freeman's confusion is per- 
haps understandable. American shops on 
the border do sell a large quantity of con- 
sumer goods, particularly clothing and cos- 
metics, to Mexicans. 

A simple check with store clerks, however, 
quickly shows that these sales are of the 
most expensive merchandise, almost always 
to businessmen, artists or government offi- 
cials from Mexico City or other principal 
cities of the Mexican interior. The buyers 
spend $300 or $400 cash at a time. They cer- 
tainly could not be $25 a week industrial 
workers. 

Maria Luisa’s responses were fairly rep- 
resentative of those given by other workers 
in Matamoros, Reynosa, Piedras Negras, Ciu- 
dad Acufia, Juarez, Nogales, Mexicali and 
Tijuana, border cities across or near Browns- 
ville, McAllen, Eagle Pass, Del Rio and El 
Paso, Texas; Nogales, Arizona, and Calexico 
and San Diego, California. In sum, Maria 
Luisa does not feel particularly lucky in 
having found an industrial job. 

“I don’t like to be treated badly,” she said. 
“The sefiora where I was a maid was very 
nice to me. At the job now I’m always ner- 
vous.” 

A manager of one of the Tijuana plants 
would be surprised to hear such comments. 
He considers that American business is a 
blessing to the Mexican workers. “You can 
always tell a new gal,” he said. “The first 
couple of days they gobble up six or seven 
doughnuts at every break.” 

Maria Luisa said: “I work on these small 
things under a microscope, and they get very 
angry if we make any mistake or if we don’t 
work fast enough. The foreman always is 
trying to date us, and if we say. no, we have 
problems, or we can get fired.” 
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Professor Pedro Pérez Ibarra, general sec- 
retary both of the Nuevo Laredo CTM and 
the electronic workers local, describes Maria 
Luisa’s bosses as “slave drivers of the worst 
sort.” 

He said he believes the three-week stop- 
page at Transitron was only the beginning 
of their problems. ‘These companies feel that 
Mexico is just a field ripe for exploitation,” 
he said. “We're going to show them that’s 
not so.” 

American plants are being established in 
the Mexico border zone so quickly, and se- 
curity is so tight, that up-to-date figures are 
hard to get. Most observers estimate that al- 
ready there are 30,000 to 50,000 workers em- 
ployed in the runaway plants, but the total 
easily could exceed twice that. 

There is general agreement, however, that 
at least 75 percent of the employes are 
women. Mariscal says that has created an- 
other problem. 

“They are destroying the Mexican family 
along the border,” he said. “Up to just a 
few year ago, Mexican women did not work 
outside the home after they were married. 
Now you see many wives working while the 
husbands are unemployed.” 

“Mexicans are proud, and nothing hurts a 
man’s pride more than to feel ‘mantenido’ 
(kept) by his woman,” he said. “Some of the 
men can’t cope with it. They take to drink- 
ing, or they cross the border illegally to try 
to find work. Many don’t go back.” 

A number of economists have pointed out 
other adverse effects the program probably 
will have in Mexico. One article suggests that 
productivity is significantly lower in Mexi- 
can plants, and that even the great disparity 
in wages may not be sufficient to keep the 
plants in Mexico long. 

The same article claims that many com- 
panies are moving to Mexico just to post- 
pone majcr c*pital investments in modern 
equipment. When the companies finally are 
forced to make the investment, they prob- 
ably will want to return to the better trained 
American workers. A sudden withdrawal of 
such companies and the resulting unemploy- 
ment would leave the area worse off than it 
was before the plants came in, according 
to the economists. 

Several plants established in Tijuana have 
shut down, but information on the reasons 
is skimpy and conflicting at this time. 

What is proving to be easily the most re- 
grettable effect of the program on either 
side, however, is that the promise of new 
jobs acts like a magnet to attract thousands 
of families from the Mexican interior to the 
already overcrowded Mexican border cities. 

Because of the “commuter” practice and 
the “bracero” agreement for Mexican farm 
labor (now terminated), Tijuana exploded 
in 30 years from 20,000 to 400,000 population. 
Unemployment now is estimated at close to 
50 percent, and more people arrive daily. 

Approaching Tijuana, or Juarez, which 
also has multiplied rapidly to its present 
500,000 population, one is struck by the 
pathetic sight of countless slum dwellings 
precariously clinging to the hillsides. 

“Recent Mexican government figures in- 
dicate the country’s population is rapidly 
urbanizing, but a full 25 percent still is 
“economically inactive.” There are so many 
peasants migrating to Mexico City and the 
cities of the northern Mexico that they have 
become a national institution with a popu- 
lar nickname. 

Partly because of the way they load all 
their belongings on their backs, and mostly 
because they have no idea where they will 
land once they leave their rural homes, these 
migrating peasants are known as “parachu- 
tists.” 

For a family of such “paracaidistas,” Este- 
ban Macias, 34, his wife and their seven 
children, their landing was in an unimagin- 
ably squalid slum overlooking El Paso across 
the border. 
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For almost three months, they lived in a 
cave, until they could gather enough scraps 
of wood, cardboard and flattened tin cans 
to make a shack which does not look like it 
could stand a healthy sneeze. 

Macias was no stranger to poverty, but on 
the border the oppressive struggle for exist- 
ence has left him drained and submissive, 
an old man before 40. “My life is gone, and 
I have nothing,” he said. “Nothing for me. 
Nothing to leave my children.” 

The Macias family increasingly 1s depend- 
ent for support on Susano, at 15 the oldest 
son, who is a “commuter.” 

Officially, the U.S. government counts 12,- 
000 “commuters” crossing from Ciudad Ju- 
arez to jobs in El Paso. The figure certainly 
is more likely twice that. Susano, who just a 
few months ago had never seen the United 
States, is not counted as a “Mexican alien 
commuter,” and neither are about 45 to 65 
percent of the “commuters” who cross with 
documents purporting to prove they are 
American. citizens. 

Some of the commuters actually are cit- 
izens. Susano, not having been bcrn in the 
United States, “rents” a birth certificate. 
For $2 paid in advance, he can use the certi- 
ficate for one day to cross into the United 
States, where he can earn $6 to $8, if he finds 
work. 

When there is no work, he’s out $2, and 
if he doesn’t like the deal, there are plenty 
others waiting to take his place 

“Sometimes I have to work for even $3 
a day, just to pay for ‘el pasaporte,’ bridge 
toll or bus fare, and have something left 
over to feed my little brothers,” Susano said. 

If he doesn’t maintain himself as a steady 
customer, someone about his age (and the 
age on the birth certificate) will be found 
and will be taught by rote the facts on the 
document which immigration officials, if they 
have the time, will ask: “Where were you 
born?” On what date? What is your mother’s 
name?” 

If he loses his turn, Susano will have to 
take his chances with jobs on the Mexican 
side, where the going rate is about 75 cents a 
day and work is much harder to find. 

The evidence of the abject poverty faced 
by the thousands who hoped to find a new 
and better life on the border is everywhere. 
In Tijuana , the lean-to’s sit on the right-of- 
way between the highway to Mexicali and 
the fenced-off property. In Nuevo Laredo, 
they are but a minute from the million- 
dollar mansion of the Longoria family In 
Matamoros and Ciudad Acuña, they trall 
along the river. 

In Piedras Negras, a young “wetback”’ 
named Enrique described what desperation 
born of poverty can bring. Over coffee, ob- 
viously pained by the memory, he told this 
story: 

“We were screaming, praying, crying. It 
was so hot I could feel sweat pouring down 
my body. 

“I was suffocating, yet when I tried to 
breathe the stench made me dizzy and 
turned my stomach. I must have gone crazy 
for some time, because all I remember is that 
finally I was so tired I couldn’t move. 

“I knew—we all knew—we were going to 
die.” 

Enrique was one of 47 Mexicans attempt- 
ing to enter the United States illegally who 
were locked in a hot and unventilated van 
so long that all had to be hospitalized and 
three died. 

He left his wife and five children 50 pesos, 
$4, for food and took the rest of their meager 
savings and some borrowed money to seek 
work in the United States. At Piedras Negras, 
he found a recruiter who signed him up for 
jobs of $2 and $3 an hour in Chicago, and 
offered to take him there for a fee. 

In the early morning hours of Sept. 30, 
1968, Enrique and the 46 others, all from the 
northern Mexico countryside, huddled in the 
darkness near the river across from Eagle 
Pass. At about 2 a.m., they were led into the 
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river and waded across, where $50 was col- 
lécted from each. They then walked to a 
ravine near a deserted road where the man 
with the van picked them up around noon 
and collected another $50 before letting each 
one board. 

The men were crowded into a space 7 by 16 
feet, and when the door was closed the heat 
and lack of fresh air quickly became intoler- 
able. They pounded on the sides ana begged 
the driver to let them out. He replied the 
door had been padlocked and he did not have 
the key. The van was driven to San Antonio, 
more than 150 miles away, and there it was 
parked and abandoned, 

Passers-by heard noises from the van and 
called police, and the men were rescued many 
hours after their ordeal began. The three 
from whom rescue came too late received 
pauper’s burials in San Antonio. 

Enrique and the other survivors were re- 
turned to Mexico by the U.S. Immigration 
Service. But Enrique did not go home. 

“I can’t go back until I have the money 
to pay back what I owe and to give my wife 
for what she has suffered without me,” he 
said. 

That may take sometime. In Piedras 
Negras, working as a laborer in the day and 
cleaning up three bars and a restaurant at 
night he seldom makes as much as $12 a 
week. (Piedras Negras is about 75 miles from 
Marroteran, where 156 coal miners who were 
earning $6 to $17 a week recently were buried 
by an explosion.) 

Enrique is looking for a good job, but he 
is not optimistic. “Every day more come. 
They get off the buses by the dozen. Or they 
say they come by train, or walking or ask- 
ing for rides, anyway they can.” 

Why do they keep coming if there are no 
jobs? "They hear there's much money to be 
made in ‘la frontera’ (the border) ,” Enrique 
said. "They're fools like me. Some may be 
lucky, but most of them come to suffer.” 

“What's worse,” he said, “some bring their 
families. Here you can't grow food. You don't 
have any land, or chickens, or goats for 
milk. For everything you have to pay. 

“Those are the ones I pity. You see them 
get more and more desperate. Then they get 
drunk because some little one died, or be- 
cause their daughter ran off and they think 
she’s selling herself to the ‘gringos.’ At least 
my woman and my children, they're where 
they can get food, too little maybe, but still 
enough to live. God keep them.” 

Crossing from Mexicali into the U.S. at 
Calexico, one can’t escape seeing a large sign 
in two languages informing “commuters” 
that their crossing cards, which “allow them 
to work in the United States” are not to be 
used to work at places where labor disputes 
have been certified by the Department of 
Labor, A list, the sign informs anyone inter- 
ested, is available in the immigration office. 

In preparation for their drive in the 
Coachella Valley of California, members of 
the United Farm Workers Organization Com- 
mittee recently followed five busloads and 
assorted cars and pick-ups full of “com- 
muter” farm workers going from Calexico 
the 90 or so miles to Coachella. 

The buses stopped at many of the farms 
on the certified strike list, and the UFWOC 
members questioned the workers as they got 
off. They discovered that most of the “com- 
muters” had to arise at 1 a.m. to catch the 
bus and had long trips home after they 
were returned to Calexico. 

“I figured they were spending 16 hours 
for 8 hours pay,” says the Rev. Jim Drake, 
an aide to UFWOC Director Cesar Chavez. 
“That figures around 80 cents an hour.” 

“Most of them didn’t know they were 
going to work at a struck place,” Drake said. 
“But once they got there, they had the choice 
of staying in the bus for eight hours without 
pay, or getting commercial transportation 
back, or, of course, going to work. In other 
words, they had no choice.” 
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In Texas, a January 1968 survey showed 
80 percent of the “commuters” interviewed 
in Laredo were earning less than $1.60 an 
hour. 

The presence of a seemingly limitless sup- 
ply of “commuter” labor compounds the daily 
work of union representatives on the border. 

David L, Jacobs, business agent of a Labor- 
ers local in Laredo, recalls a group of cafe- 
teria workers striking for union recognition. 
“One of the pickets had a sign saying they 
were paid 25 cents an hour,” Jacobs said. 
“The owner was very angry when he saw it. 
He said he actually was paying 32°cents.” 

The strike resulted in recognition and a 
contract calling for $1 an hour in the third 
year. 

In El Paso, Hector R. Garcia, president of 
the El Paso Central Labor Union, tells of a 
recent strike in which, after a 20-year bar- 
gaining history, the union had to remain 
out six months to keep arbitration in the 
agreement. Garcia said the union struck with 
250 of 256 production employees on a Thurs- 
day to see 300 strikebreakers hired by the 
following Monday at $1.60 an hour. 

By letting selfish economic interests mold 
its policy toward Mexico, the United States 
has managed to bring about the worst imag- 
inable situations on either side of the border. 

On the United States side, there is talk of 
putting up picket lines at the international 
bridges to keep out the “commuters.” 

On the Mexican side, anti-American litera- 
ture circulates freely and thousands of indus- 
trial workers, students, and teachers call 
themselves “communists” because they can’t 
think of any other word which can adequately 
express their antipathy towards the United 
States. And one hears often repeated, not 
always with a smile, the plaintive lament of 
a former Mexican President, who said: 

“Poor Mexico—so far from God—and so 
close to the United States.” 


EDUCATION WITH A GUN 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, on June 23, 
1969, the St. Cloud Daily Times carried 
a column written by Harold Schoelkopf, 
which, to my way of thinking, should be 
read and given careful thought not only 
by my colleagues here in Congress, but 
the general public as well. 

As my good friend Mr. Schoelkopf 
points out, there is a very great danger 
in lowering the standards of education, 
a danger our country can ill afford. 

Truly, we cannot beat an education 
out of a professor. 

I endorse this column and include it 
in my remarks at this time: 

EDUCATION WITH A GUN 

You can't get an education with a gun. 

Officials in charge of some United States 
educational institutions, from universities to 
public schools, seem to think that you can. 
They are wrong. 

The job of formal education is to disci- 
pline, train and strengthen minds to deal 
with many complex realities. In public 
schools these realities include such things as 
the alphabet, words, numbers and writing, In 
universities they include such things as the 
laws of gravity and thermodynamics, the 
make-up of the atom, the atomic table, 
human anatomy, vectors and logarithms. 

If a gunman walked into a medical school 
class and threatened to shoot the instructor 
and students unless he got turned into a 
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doctor, “real fast,” he no doubt would get 
results. But they would not include becom- 
ing a doctor. 

If a grade schoo] pupil cannot learn the 
alphabet, the teacher cannot solve his prob- 
lem by eliminating all of the letters except A, 
B and C, and passing him when he gets these 
down pat. If he makes F in all other subjects, 
his problem cannot be solved by eliminating 
grades and passing him from one class to the 
next and on to graduation—an ignoramus, 
but one certified on a slip of paper as 
“educated.” 

Yet public schools in some large U.S, cities 
are doing just that, and the practice is being 
urged on others and on colleges and universi- 
ties as well. 

There is something poignant and pathetic 
in the assumption that the hours and years 
of hard work, concentration, self-discipline 
and submission to strong external discipline 
which go into the making of a physicist, an 
engineer, a physician, a lawyer, a chemist, 
or mathematician or a microbiologist can be 
compressed into pre-digested magic pills and 
eaten like candy. Or that they can be ab- 
sorbed, like knowledge of the ways of the 
street cr the pool hall, just by hanging 
around. 

Yet militants who have burned, battered, 
bludgeoned and bombed their way onto the 
campuses, and college and university au- 
thorities who have surrendered to their de- 
mands, seem to share the assumption that 
“you can beat an education out of a pro- 
fessor” or “you can get an education with a 
gun.” 

Those schools that have contracted, under 
duress, to take “students” who are not pre- 
pared are going to have to do something to 
make good their promises. 

The easy out, of course, would be to de- 
sign “special courses” on “special subjects” 
done up in “special ways” and taught 
through “special techniques.” These would 
be simplified, candy-coated mishmashes of 
pop culture and pseudo-scientific jive, well 
laced with the fashionable lingo of the hour 
and ornamented with impressive-sounding 
labels such as “Advanced Socio-economo- 
cultural Psychodynamics 102—B.” 

The professors from time to time can issue 
charts and reports and send articles to liberal 
educational journals telling what wonders 
they have wrought and how brilliant their 
charges really are, under all those layers of 
alleged incapacity. 

As a final act in the charade, the universi- 
ties can issue degrees. But such a process 
cannot be called education. There is a word 
for it. The word is fraud. 


FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA 
NATIONAL LEADERSHIP CONFER- 
ENCE 


HON. ORVAL HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
during this week the Future Farmers of 
America will be holding the second Na- 
tional Leadership-Citizenship Confer- 
ence for the year. It is entitled FFA— 
Emphasis Agriculture. Attending this 
conference will be 98 chapter presidents 
from 35 States. They are listed as 
follows: 

Tommy Garner, Ash Flat, Ark. 

Edmond W. Castle, Marvell, Ark. 

Dale Ward, Palmdale, Calif. 

Arthur Eastburg, Ripon, Calif. 

David Judson, Woodburg, Conn. 
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Norris Melton, Newark, Del. 

Robert F. See, Homestead, Fla. 

Terrell Weeks, Norman Park, Ga. 

Don Standley, Emmett, Idaho. 

Harry F. Adams, Byron, Il. 

Dick Drury, Fulton, Il. 

Steve Neal, Michigantown, Ind. 

Curt Kovener, Crothersville, Ind. 

Larry Floyd, Fairmont, Ind. 

Ron Allen, Monon, Ind. 

Lee Gerkin, Orleans, Ind. 

Bob Schembs, Remington, Ind. 

Max Rodibaugh, Rensselaer, Ind. 

Craig Eugene Sherbahw, South Whitley, 
Ind. 

Michael Lovings, Spencer, Ind. 

Larry Larkin, Marshall, Ind. 

Russell R. Stalbaum, Wheatfield, Ind. 

Darryl Miller, Wolcott, Ind. 

Wayne Stickles, LeGrand, Calif. 

Mike Remsburg, Lake City, Iowa. 

Rocky Brown, La Porte City, Iowa. 

Mark S. Patton, Manchester, Iowa. 

Jon Banwart, Mediapolis, Iowa. 

Dean Denner, New Hampton, Iowa. 

Larry Dean Franzen, Stanton, Iowa. 

Dennis Paul Lovick, Forest City, Iowa. 

Dan Walther, Waverly, Iowa. 

Mark Reding, West Bend, Iowa. 

Mike Cleveland, Concordia, Kans. 

Steve Lefever, Peabody, Kans. 

John L, Hula, Blue Rapids, Kans. 

Kevin Ernest Hall, Gaithersburg, Md. 

Melvin R. Cripe, Cassopolis, Mich. 

George Brossman, Cassopolis, Mich. 

Paul Wernette, Remus, Mich. 

Bill Herford, Pigeon, Mich. 

Brad Rugg, Austin, Minn. 

Jerald Ingvalson, Blooming Prairie, Minn. 

Dennis Paul, Faribault, Minn. 

Dennis W. Hovelson, Hawley, Minn. 

Carter Blaine, Kasson, Minn. 

Toby Klassen, Plainview, Minn. 

Mark A. Carlson, Rush City, Minn. 

Steve Vongtoven, Wiona, Minn. 

Carroll Fairchild, Collins, Miss. 

Mason Lee Lawson, Archie, Mo. 

Bobby Collin, Fort Scott, Mo. 

Mike Miller, Carrollton, Mo. 

Russell C. Laboube, Hermann, Mo. 

David Riekhof, Higginsville, Mo. 

Winston Simpson, Shelbina, Mo. 

John B, Ferguson, Kimball, Nebr. 

Ted Griess, Sutton, Nebr. 

Scott Pipkin, Clovis, N. Mex. 

John Aldrich, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 

Howard Jewell, Milford, N.Y. 

Keith R. Maetzold, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

Leon Morgenstern, New Salem, N. Dak. 

Tim Brown, Fredericktown, Ohio. 

James Henline, Gibsonburg, Ohio. 

Kenneth E. Steinbach, Gnadenhutten, 
Ohio. 

Frank Conway, London, Ohio. 

Dennis Buchele, Perrysburg, Ohio. 

Daniel L. Tack, Perrysburg, Ohio. 

Patrick Sullivan, London, Ohio. 

Larry Arnold, Waterford, Ohio. 

Jim Leedy, Albany, Oreg. 

Randy Urbach, Culver, Oreg. 

Kenneth A. Mollman, Madras, Oreg. 

Dan Pitney, Sherwood, Oreg. 

Dean R. Sherick, Millersville, Pa. 

Lande Bilger, Mifflinburg, Pa. 

John Fogell, Scituate, R.I. 

Larry Arnold, Waterford, Ohio. 

Lon Gates, Loysburg, Pa. 

Donald Tefft, Wood River Junction, R.I. 

Danny Sturgis, Rock Hill, S.C. 

Larry Lee Tidwell, Dickson, Tenn. 

James Stone, Azle, Tex. 

Bruce Anderson, Denton, Tex. 

Reid Anthony Schulze, Wells, Tex. 

Edward L. Rhoades, Clearfield, Utah. 

Bill Hogan, Tooele, Utah. 

Steven Glabach, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Douglas McCormick, Irasburg, Vt. 

Kendall Severy Middleburg, Vt. 

Wayne Richardson, Vergennes, Vt. 

Daniel Clyde Barnette, Ripley, W. Va. 

Kenneth Slaby, Whitehall, Wis. 
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Jim L. Briddle, Shoshoni, Wyo. 

Wylie G. McGuire, Wheatland, Wyo. 

Raymond A. Lockhard, Kingshill, St. Croix, 
VIL 

Edward Messner, Beaver, Okla. 


Mr. Speaker, these outstanding young 
men are the product of FFA and voca- 
tional agriculture training. 

Vocational agricultural education is a 
program of systematic instruction in 
agriculture at the high school level. Vo- 
cational agriculture programs are con- 
ducted in public schools or classes for 
persons whose occupational objectives 
require knowledge and skills in agricul- 
tural subjects. These programs are con- 
ducted under a plan of cooperation be- 
tween local schools, State boards of vo- 
cational education and the Office of Edu- 
cation, U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

FFA as an integral part of instruc- 
tion in agriculture is a national organi- 
zation of, by, and for students of voca- 
tional agriculture in our public secondary 
schools. It is an educational, nonprofit, 
nonpolitical youth organization of vol- 
untary membership, designed to develop 
agricultural leadership, character, thrift, 
scholarship, cooperation, citizenship, and 
patriotism. 

FFA serves vocational agriculture as 
an excellent teaching tool while develop- 
ing an atmosphere of friendly, creative, 
aggressive competition. 

The National Future Farmers of 
America organization was launched at 
Kansas City, Mo., in November 1928, and 
has grown to an active membership of 
over 450,000 in nearly 8,500 local high 
school chapters located in rural and ur- 
ban areas throughout the 50 States and 
Puerto Rico. First incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Virginia, the 
FFA was granted a charter by act of 
Congress in 1950—Public Law 740, 81st 
Congress. 

Through the years thousands of young 
men have gained valuable skills in par- 
liamentary procedure, public speaking, 
the proper conduct of meetings and co- 
operation with their fellow students. 

Future Farmers have developed pro- 
grams of individual and community bet- 
terment such as recreational activities, 
educational tours, and farm and home 
safety campaigns. They have been known 
to organize local chambers of commerce 
where none existed and to organize and 
manage community fairs. Frequently, 
they have taken on such jobs as the land- 
scaping and beautification of school and 
— grounds in their local communi- 
ties. 

FFA activities are designed to stimu- 
late the members to do better work in 
vocational agriculture. The advancement 
through degree in the organization is 
based largely on achievement in agri- 
culture. Awards offered through the FFA 
foundation stimulate increased effort by 
the student. Included among these are 
awards for outstanding achievement in 
crop farming, farm and home improve- 
ment, livestock farming, ornamental 
horticulture, poultry farming, agricul- 
tural mechanics, and soil and water man- 
agement. A national chapter award pro- 
gram recognizes local chapters that have 
outstanding programs of activities. 
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Awards are also provided for agricul- 
ture safety promotion by chapters and 
for public speaking. 

As agriculture has changed and mod- 
ernized through the years so has voca- 
tional agriculture instruction and FFA. 
Vocational argriculture students may 
now obtain specialized occupational 
training programs in agriculture pro- 
duction, agriculture supplies, agriculture 
mechanics, agriculture processing and 
distribution, national resources develop- 
ment, ornamental horticulture, and for- 
estry. 

Vocational agriculture and FFA, a pre- 
dominately rural based program of 10 
years ago, is now found in the high 
schools of many urban areas. Although 
the classroom instruction of the urban 
student may be somewhat different than 
that of the rural student, both still re- 
ceive the leadership, character-building 
benefits of FFA. 

It is a privilege for me to recognize the 
98 chapter presidents that are here in 
our capital this week and to recognize 
the more than half a century of achieve- 
ment by vocational agriculture and FFA 
that these young men represent. 

Never before has there been a greater 
need for leaders from the ranks of Amer- 
ican youth. Leaders who are creative, 
constructive, and compassionate, leaders 
who can bind our Nation together and 
help mobilize our boundless energies and 
resources to solve the problems we face. 

Through vocational agriculture study 
and Future Farmers activities, young 
men learn the value of hard work and 
cooperation. They learn the true mean- 
ing of brotherhood and gain an under- 
standing of the obligation that comes 
with the blessing of freedom. 

Based on past performance and future 
promise, programs of vocational agricul- 
ture and the Future Farmers of America 
organization are deserving of all the sup- 
port and encouragement we can give. I 
know of no better way to express our 
faith in the future, 


HILL FOOD WORKERS 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, last week, I 
made my thoughts known on the plight 
of Hill cafeteria workers whose jobs were 
threatened should they persist in a walk- 
out to demonstrate their concern for 
working conditions, wages, and so forth. 
William Raspberry addressed himself to 
this subject in his column Friday, July 4, 
which appeared in the Washington Post. 
Since he so clearly makes the case for 
those of us who have demonstrated our 
concern, I commend to the attention of 
my colleagues his observations: 

PLIGHT OF HILL Foop WORKERS REVEALS 

RECIPE FOR A REVOLT 
(By William Raspberry) 

If Congress wants to learn how to deal with 
the urban revolts that have swept the coun- 
try for the past several summers, it has a 
unique opportunity right on Capitol Hill. 
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The Congressional cafeteria and restaurant 
workers—all of them poor, many of them 
angry and most of them black—are escalat- 
ing their pleas for fair play to demands for 
justice. 

The initial reaction on the Hill, just as it 
has been in cities across the land, has been 
to avoid coming to grips with the justice of 
the demands and to concentrate on chas- 
tising those who are making the demands, 
charging them with illegal methods, too 
much impatience, falling prey to outside 
agitators, that sort of thing. 

So far there hasn’t been much of a revolt. 
There was a brief walkout earlier this week, 
but the participants were careful not to call 
it a walkout, since such action is illegal under 
the Federal rules. 

But a major revolt may be brewing. If it 
comes, it will be due largely to official dis- 
regard for a long-term problem. 

The cafeteria and restaurant workers have 
long been underpaid. Most start at $1.89 an 
hour, which isn’t much if you have a family 
to support. But worse, there is no pay at all 
during Congressional recesses. The workers 
are simply laid off to use up their leave if 
they have it, to find temporary work else- 
where if they’re lucky or to draw unemploy- 
ment compensation if they qualify for it. 

Last October, they got three days’ notice 
that they would be out of work until Jan, 3 
when Congress reconvened. 

Earlier last year, a number of the workers 
had their hours reduced in an economy 
moye. 

This year, when other Wage Board em- 
ployes received a pay increase, the restaurant 
and cafeteria workers were bypassed. They 
later got an increase that was smaller than 
the Government-wide raise. 

In recent months, due in part to their 
growing frustration and in part to the help 
of some sympathetic outsiders, they orga- 
nized the Capitol Hill Employes Association, 
This was to give them the unity they felt 


they needed to enforce their demands for 


fair treatment. (Officials apparently have 
been playing the House employes against the 
Senate employes and white against black.) 

One of the organizers was Wendell Quinn, 
a cafeteria supervisor. On June 6, shortly 
after the organization effort began, Quinn 
got a letter from Joseph Diamond, manager 
of the Senate restaurants, alleging a “‘strik- 
ing deterioration” in his work performance 
after doing “a good job in this capacity for 
more than a year.” 

Quinn was warned to shape up at pain of 
being replaced, A few days ago he was fired, 
It was this firing that led to the brief walk- 
out. 

The workers insist that the firing was an 
attempt to squelch the incipient “mili- 
tancy” of the food service workers. And they 
swear now that it will have the opposite 
effect. 

Predictably enough, the failure of those 
responsible to react to earlier limited re- 
quests for better working conditions has led 
to escalation of both the demands and the 
insistence that they be honored. 

Unattended grievances, that is to say, have 
led to precisely the kind of frustration that 
has wrecked our cities. Suppress the ag- 
grieved, the philosophy seems to be, and 
never mind the justice of the grievances. 

The bright spot in the Capitol Hill situa- 
tion is that a few dozen members of both 
houses have involved themselves on behalf 
of the restaurant and cafeteria workers. 

Personally and through their staff assist- 
ants—and through the leadership of the 
chief “outside agitator” Albert Corbin of 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence—they may succeed in averting the 
crisis that is building on the’ Hill, not by 
finding ways to get tough but by finding 
the will to be fair. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE FOURTH OF 
JULY 


HON. WILLIAM LLOYD SCOTT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the Fair- 
fax County Journal Standard, a weekly 
newspaper serving my congressional dis- 
trict had a July 4 editorial which I think 
would interest our Members. 

The editorial recalls a column written 
by a former reporter, Sam Werner, now 
deceased, which won him a journalistic 
award and ventured to predict that even 
with the troubles facing our Nation, 
Uncle Sam would be around for a long 
time. The suggestion is made that any- 
one who has a legitimate grievance in our 
country can use weapons of logic, reason, 
and persuasion in a democratic manner 
on election day to bring about any de- 
sirable reform and urged that this meth- 
od be utilized by citizens with grievances 
rather than violent means. 

It is a good article and I think you 
will enjoy the comparison of our ship 
of state to a raft which will not sink but 
one in which your feet are always wet. 
This article is set forth in full below: 


THOUGHTS ON THE FOURTH OF JULY 


In a time when draft-age American tour- 
ists are visiting Canada and Sweden on one- 
way tickets, it is perhaps more appropriate 
than usual to devote a few moments of quiet 
contemplation. to the meaning of July 4. 

The late Journal columnist Sam Werner 
always insisted steadfastly that “the revolu- 
tion” of the late 1960’s could be beneficial 
only by taking seriously the heritage of the 
founding fathers—Jefferson, Adams, Frank- 
lin and the rest, 

He believed that community action, and 
community responsibility were desiruble 
things, expressed in the ways in which our 
democracy provides, 

The column which won for Sam the 
coveted award as the finest in the Old Do- 
minion was a column on the doorbell ringers 
of politics, the people who brave the dog 
bites and wear out the shoe leather in the 
interest of what they believe is better gov- 
ernment, 

That column makes a point well worth 
making in this Independence Day period. 

Those who would destroy our system, who 
would achieve their ends by riot, by violence, 
by seizure, or by any other sort of force must 
be dealt with by another part of the system— 
the one which grants to our national, state 
and local governments certain police powers. 

But anyone who seeks to use the weapons 
of logic, reason, persuasion, and election will 
find the way open in the American system. 

Today in Alexandria, the Democratic party 
is engaged in a fierce competition for control 
of the local party machinery, Any voter who 
wishes to do so can enter the polls on July 
15 and express his opinion. Until just a few 
weeks ago, any Democrat who wished to do 
so could file for a seat on that committee and 
test his ideas and his energy against that of 
other Democrats among his neighbors. 

The political road, to influence and power, 
is open in Alexandria and in America. This is 
what neighborhood action and participatory 
democracy are all about. It is the responsi- 
bility of government to give all its citizens 
the opportunity to express themselves 
through the political system. Its responsi- 
bility stops there. 
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Democracy is a do-it-yourself system. Local 
Democrats and local Republicans welcome 
workers, and candidates, And the law makes 
it easy for independents, too, to test their 
mettle. 

Nobody we know of ever has argued that a 
democracy or a republic can move faster to 
right a wrong than a dictatorship. But it is 
also much slower to create a wrong. 

To those who are concerned about today's 
America, let us recall a harried governor of 
Massachusetts, who compared monarchy with 
a fine ship. He pointed out that it sailed 
beautifully until it hit a rock, whereupon it 
sank, 

By contrast, he said, democracy is like a 
raft: “It will not sink, but damn it, your feet 
are always wet.” 

Our democracy on this July 4 may be a 
little damp around the ankles. 

But it is still unsinkable. 


FAIR WARNING 
HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, Ralph A. 
MacMullan is the widely respected di- 
rector of the Michigan Department of 
Natural Resources and a distinguished 
conservationist. 

Over the years, he has spoken out 
about the potential dangers of hard 
pesticides, such as DDT, to wildlife. I 
note that the State Department of Agri- 
culture recently prohibited the sale of 
DDT within the State of Michigan. 

In the newest edition of Michigan 
Natural Resources, the magazine of the 
Department of Natural Resources, Mr. 
MacMullan has written an article about 
the threat to man and wildlife posed by 
the continued use of hard pesticides. 

He writes: 

Our environment is trying to tell us some- 
thing. We are beginning to listen. 


Speaking of these dangerous pesti- 
cides, Mr. MacMullan says: 

There is in my judgment no longer any 
doubt about the effect that these chemicals 
have on many species of wildlife. Those 
effects include death, reproductive impair- 
ment, disruption of species balance, and be- 
havioral alteration, all of which have been 
reported, study by study, in a recent special 
scientific summary published by the U.S, 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 


This article “Fair Warning,” is a 
most penetrating examination of the 
pesticide threat, and I recommend it to 
my colleagues: 

FAR WARNING: EVIDENCE OF TROUBLE FROM 
HARD PESTICIDES CONTINUES TO MOUNT 
(By Ralph A. MacMullan) 

Our environment is trying to tell us 
something. 

It is giving us Fair Warning of trouble 
here and trouble ahead from continued use 
of hard pesticides. 

We witness unusual losses of fish in our 
hatcheries. 

We see bird eggs that fail to hatch. 

We wonder what has happened to entire 
species of fish, such as several types of chubs, 
that are no longer found in Lake Michigan. 

We are disturbed by federal seizure of sal- 
mon taken from Lake Michigan, and we 
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applaud a recent state Agriculture Depart- 
ment order against DDT in Michigan. Gov- 
ernor William G. Milliken points up the 
dangers we face by calling a conference of 
governors of western Great Lakes states. 
Senator Philip Hart of Michigan opens fed- 
eral hearings into environmental troubles. 
The Food and Drug Administration sets an 
interim standard for DDT levels in fish, and 
the future of the Great Lakes commercial 
fishing industry is thrown into danger and 
doubt. Our sport fishermen wonder how edi- 
ble their fish may be, considering the new 
federal standards. We read a disquieting re- 
port of human stomach and liver ailments 
in Soviet workers occupationally exposed to 
DDT. The federal Department of Agriculture 
bans use of the hard pesticide Lindane in 
home and restaurant vaporizers. because of 
a “serious threat to human health.” 

Our environment is trying to tell us some- 
thing, we are beginning to listen, and hope- 
fully the silent warnings are not coming too 
late. 

And yet, the use of these hard pesticides 
will continue for more months and years 
than I like to count. The use will continue, 
despite the advice of our senses, because 
social controls and legal procedures at our 
disposal move and change slowly. The state 
Agriculture Department order against DDT, 
for example, is being challenged by the 
National Agricultural Chemical Association. 
Public hearings will be held and the state 
Agriculture Commission will then decide 
whether to keep the order in force, or to 
lift it. If it stays in effect, the chemical 
companies then have the right to appeal 
their case through the courts, a procedure 
destined to keep DDT on the shelves of 
Michigan retail stores for years to come. In 
the meantime, nothing has been done to 
restrict the use of Aldrin, Dieldrin,, Endrin, 
Chlordane, Heptachlor, Toxaphene, and— 
except for the limited use in vaporizers—of 
Lindane. All of these are at least equally as 
pernicious as DDT, if less commonly used. 
If DDT is in fact eventually outlawed in 
Michigan by court decision, we will still be 
left with the question ‘of these other hard 
pesticides. They are all long-lasting and they 
are all destructive of certain types of wildlife. 
They are all part of the group of chemicals 
known as the persistent chlorinated hydro- 
carbons. 

As noted in an earlier issues of this maga- 
zine, I have been encouraged by actions dur- 
ing the past year and a half aimed at control 
of these chemicals in our nation. It must 
fairly be said that progress has been made, 
but the main thrust of that progress has 
been to create greater public understanding. 
People are more aware, and are becoming 
alarmed at some of the excesses caused by 
these chemicals. Unfortunately, while this 
growth of understanding has been taking 
place, the heavy use of hard pesticides con- 
tinues: A Department of Agriculture report 
recently summarized production of these 
chemicals in the U.S. during the period 1948- 
1966. By “production” is meant the’ amount 
of these chemicals that U.S. companies 
manufactured and introduced into the world 
environment. Part of that production was 
used in the U.S., and part in foreign nations, 
while an unknown portion remains as yet 
unused in warehouses or on shelves. The 
summary shows that U.S. chemical com- 
panies began to produce DDT in volume in 
the late 1940's. In 1948-49, the first year 
shown in the summary, about 38,000,000 
pounds of DDT were produced. During the 
five-year period of 1951-56, production of 
DDT climbed to an annual average of 110,- 
000,000 pounds. In the 1956-61 period, the 
annual average production of DDT was 
152,000,000 pounds. From 1961-66, the an- 
nual average production of DDT was about 
150,000,000 pounds per year, but in 1966, it 
dropped to 125,000,000 pounds, and in 1967 
to 103,000,000 pounds, so that a downward 
trend now appears to be setting in. 
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The Agriculture Department also summa- 
rized statistics of production of certain other 
major hard pesticides, here referred to col- 
lectively, for convenience, as the “Aldrin 
group.” I include Aldrin, Dieldrin, Endrin, 
Chlordane, Heptachlor, and Toxaphene in 
this group. Production of these chemicals in 
the U.S. got underway on a large scale in 
1951-52, when a total of 49,000,000 pounds 
was manufactured. But that was just the 
beginning, and during the five-year period 
of 1951-56, these companies increased pro- 
duction so that for the period as a whole 
57,000,000 pounds per year were produced. 
In the next five-year period, 1956-61, the 
average jumped to 91,000,000 pounds, and 
in the 1961-66 period, that average again in- 
creased, this time to 113,000,000 pounds an- 
nually. That annual average is believed to 
be still climbing. 

Thus, although domestic production of 
DDT appears to be dropping, production of 
these new and equally harmful chemicals 
has continued to rise. In other words, the 
total quantity of persistent chemicals being 
produced continued to increase during the 
1948-1966 period. Only in the last two years 
has a downward trend apparently been es- 
tablished. All told, during the last 20-years, 
a total of more than 2,000,000 tons of DDT 
and chemicals in the Aldrin group was man- 
ufactured and distributed by U.S. firms. 

DDT is neither difficult nor expensive to 
produce. The base material is a byproduct 
of the petroleum industry, It is manufac- 
tured by five chemical companies in the U.S. 
and an unknown number in other nations. 
Its retail price on the shelf, as any gar- 
dener knows, is still quite steep. Its abun- 
dance, ease of manufacture, and high mone- 
tary return go a long way toward explaining 
how hard the chemical companies will fight 
for the right to keep on making and selling 
this poisonous compound. 

Chemicals in the Aldrin group are some- 
what more expensive to produce so their 
shelf price is also correspondingly higher. At 
least one or more of these chemicals is pro- 
duced by most companies that manufacture 
DDT. As chemicals, they are closely related 
to DDT, but are generally more toxic. 

There is in my Judgment no longer any 
doubt about the effect that these chemicals 
have on many species of wildlife. Those ef- 
fects include death, reproductive impair- 
ment, disruption of species balance, and 
behavioral alteration, all of which have been 
reported, study by study, in a recent special 
scientific summary published by the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The question of human health in relation 
to these chemicals is, however, far from set- 
tled. Here we must rely on federal, state, and 
international medical research, on restric- 
tions of the Food and Drug Administration, 
and on our own abilities as individuals to 
read, interpret, and evaluate what is hap- 
pening. From what we have seen in this De- 
partment at this date, the great bulk of evi- 
dence is inconclusive. However, the history 
of these chemicals in our environment and 
the nature and purpose of the compounds 
themselves cannot help but make us cau- 
tious in our long-range appraisal. The fact 
that a very sizable amount of pathology re- 
search on these chemicals is continuing is 
evidence in itself that the medical profes- 
sion is far from convinced of their safety. 
Such chemicals are, after all, forms of poison, 
and when individual humans accidentally or 
voluntarily have consumed small amounts of 
DDT they have suffered nausea, headache, 
and perspiration. A 100-pound woman who 
consumes about a sixth of an ounce of the 
stuff could expect such a reaction; a 200- 
pound man would need to consume twice 
that amount to have the same reaction. Of 
course, individuals vary greatly in their reac- 
tions, but these amounts appear to be aver- 
age. 

When volunteer male prisoners allowed 
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amounts of DDT to be gradually increased 
in their diets, they were able to take a mi- 
nute amount each day for up to 21 months 
without showing signs of harmful effect. In 
terms of weight, it was about 1/1000 of an 
ounce, That amount, however, is so small as 
to simulate a rather light salting of the food. 
Also, men exposed to DDT by occupation for 
a period of years have shown no ill effects 
in the U.S, But 70 workers exposed to DDT 
for 10 years or longer in a Soviet study did 
show stomach and liver ailments. This was 
reported recently in the publication “Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Abstracts.” 

A recent analysis by the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Public Health, summarizing the 
findings of several studies, is at the same 
time both hopeful and cautious. Among 
other conclusions, it says: “The weight of 
evidence available to us at the present time 
indicates that no significant health hazard 
exists from the levels of pesticides found in 
fish taken in the Great Lakes area.” The 
analysis, issued in April, doubted any rela- 
tionship between DDT and cancer, stating 
“At the present time, there is no reason to 
suspect DDT of being a carcinogen.” This 
evaluation was based on a summary of stud- 
ies published to that date. The National 
Cancer Institute, however, has now released 
a study which questions those earlier stud- 
ies. That agency is a branch of the National 
Institute of Health in the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. Its study, 
published in the Congressional Record of 
May 1, 1969, was an “Interim Report” of find- 
ings of a five-year research program which 
links DDT to a “significantly elevated inci- 
dence of tumors” in mice, “The tumors seen 
in this study were principally those of the 
liver, lung, and lymphoid organs,” the report 
notes. A total of 130 agricultural and indus- 
trial chemicals was studied and of these, DDT 
and 10 others were found to increase tumors 
in mice. The report cautions: “At the present 
time, there is no way to predict whether man 
may be more or less susceptible than the 
mouse to the induction of tumors by the 
compounds reported here. It should be 
stressed that the dose received by the mice 
was far in excess of that likely to be cor- 
sumed by humans.” 

“A group of experts,” the report continues, 
“will therefore be constituted in the near 
future to review all pertinent information 
and make recommendations on whether any 
of the compounds should be labelled as car- 
cinogenic.” 

The State Department of Public Health 
study also noted that when fairly heavy 
doses of DDT were included in the diets of 
rats, a form of liver malfunction occurred, 
but. in a similar study, monkeys showed no 
ill effects: ‘In experiments in which mon- 
keys were fed DDT at a level of 200 parts 
per million in their total diet for periods of 
up to seven and one-half years, no other 
changes were seen. There were also no clini- 
cal signs of illness.” 

However, the State Department of Public 
Health report—like the National Cancer In- 
stitute report—contains statements that at- 
test to the unknowns medical researchers 
still face. Some examples at random from 
the State report: “The significance of these 
changes is not entirely clear.” . “The 
relationship of these analogues to possible 
cellular or microsomal changes cannot be 
assessed at this time.” ... “It has been 
demonstrated that DDT can cause adapta- 
tion of enzyme systems although the gen- 
eral biological significance of these are not 
clear as yet.” ... “It is not clear whether 
this has any relevance in terms of the dose 
of DDT in the diets of humans nor whether 
this has amy physiological significance for 
humans.” 


It is mot enough, therefore, to say that 
these chemicals either do or do not cause 
problems for human health. They have been 
active in our environment for only twenty 
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years, and in a heavy way for only the last 
10 to 15 years. This is far less than one hu- 
man generation, and conceivably several full 
generations might be required before essen- 
tial uncertainties of human health surround- 
ing these chemicals can be resolved. 

So the fair warning from our environment 
may have arrived soon enough, for humans 
at least. We can still make changes and hope- 
fully forestall most of the actual, possible 
and imaginable problems that I for one feel 
now confront us from the use of these chemi- 
cals, Alarm at the unbridled use of these 
chemicals in this nation and around the 
world has increased in recent years. Arizona 
has now banned all use of DDT in agricul- 
ture. Sweden has declared a two-year mora- 
torium on all use of DDT and several mem- 
bers of the Aldrin group. A continuing court 
fight in Wisconsin may see DDT virtually 
banned from use in that state before the end 
of this year. A bill to prohibit the manufac- 
ture or sale of DDT throughout the nation 
is now in Congress. Similar bills have been 
introduced into the legislatures of at least 
six states. 

Ultimately, of course, legal prohibitions 
against the manufacture, sale, and use of 
these few specific hard chemicals will be the 
only real solution. but that solution may be 
years in coming, and in the meantime, our 
wildlife, our water, and our total environ- 
ment continues to suffer under the growing 
load of these dangerous compounds. 

Now, however, individual citizens are help- 
ing by their complaints, by their refusal to 
buy hard pesticides, and by their support of 
the state Agriculture Department ban against 
DDT. They, and we, believe it is not too late 
to overcome the problem. We have a long 
way to go, but we have made a start. We are 
heeding the Fair Warning. 


LOUIS SACHS—COMMUNITY 
LEADER 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to note that Louis Sachs 
of New Haven, a dear friend and distin- 
guished community leader, has received 
the Shem Tov—Good Name—Award at 
the 87th annual meeting of B’nai Jacob 
Congregation in Woodbridge, Conn. In 
my opinion, he is richly deserving of this 
high honor. 

A 1914 graduate of Yale Law School, 
Mr. Sachs has had a long and outstand- 
ing career as an attorney. More out- 
standing, however, has been his dedicated 
service to New Haven and to the Con- 
necticut Jewish community for nearly 
half a century. Among the many boards 
and organizations he has served on are 
the Mayor’s Committee To Reorganize 
the Schools of New Haven, the board of 
directors of Yale-New Haven Hospital, 
New Haven Citizens Action Committee, 
and the New Haven Chapter of the Yale 
School Alumni Association, of which he 
was president. From 1939 to 1958, he was 
workmen’s compensation commissioner 
for the Third Congressional District. 

Mr. Sachs’ activities in behalf of the 
Jewish community are equally notable. 
He has been chairman of seven Karen 
Hayesod—Founding Fund for Israel— 
campaigns, the Zionist Emergency Coun- 
cil for 17 years, and the Jewish Welfare 
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Fund, of which he was a founder, for 4 
years. He also served as president of New 
Haven’s Bureau of Jewish Education for 
several terms and as vice president of 
B'nai Jacob Congregation. 

Louis Sachs, a dedicated citizen and a 
wonderful person, is most worthy of this 
tribute. As a close personal friend and a 
long-time associate in the practice of law, 
Iam extremely pleased that he has been 
recognized for his accomplishments in a 
career of honorable service to his reli- 
gion, community, and Nation. 


A RESPONSIBILITY OF BIGNESS 


HON. SAM STEIGER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Joseph F. Martori of Martori Bros. 
Growers & Shippers was kind enough to 
send me a copy of a letter he recently 
wrote to Mr. Frank W. Castiglione, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Western Grow- 
ers Association. He details the adverse 
economic power of certain large institu- 
tions—and the unfortunate, wielding of 
this power. It is my hope that corrective 
action will be taken soon, as this will ben- 
efit the Nation. 

The letter follows: 

JUNE 28, 1969. 


Mr. FRANK W, CASTIGLIONE, 
Ezecutive Vice President; Western Growers 
Association, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear FrANK: I am writing this letter to 
bring to your attention the severe situation 
we are getting into in the produce business. 
Primarily I wish to draw your attention to 
the so called grape “boycott”. As you know 
Mr. Cesar E. Chavez of the UFWOC has been 
unsuccessfully trying to get the grape work- 
ers to join his union for the past five years. 
If the workers were interested in joining Mr. 
Chavez's they would haye done so long ago. 
However, it is very evident the average field 
worker does not want a union. These work- 
ers have been harassed and intimidated both 
in the field and at their homes, How can a 
union be sincere in claiming they want to 
help these people when they use these meth- 
ods. Now Mr. Chavez has taken the turn to 
try and force the shipper to sign a contract 
that would force the employees to join the 
union, This has also been unsuccessful. 
However, the UFWOC has been successful in 
getting backing by the liberal press and the 
clergy. This support has been attained by 
using propaganda and now the same 
“slanted” information is being passed on to 
the public. 

It has now reached the stage where the 
large chain stores are refusing to display or 
advertise grapes. In fact, representatives of 
six of the large chain stores met at the 
Statler Hotel In New York City this week. 
The reports coming out of that meeting in- 
dicate they voted to continue not to handle 
grapes in their stores. The situation can 
really bring our industry to it’s knees, If the 
chain stores can destroy the grape indus- 
try by not buying or displaying same, then 
tomorrow it could be lettuce or potatoes. I 
believe this “laying out of the market” by 
the chain stores should be brought to the 
attention of the government. No organiza- 
tion or business should have this much power 
in the United States. If the chains, who 
supply 75% of the food consumed in this 
country, decide to boycott a certain item or 
commodity it will be disastrous to the grow- 
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ers. The growers of the present grape crop 
are going to suffer severe losses. These losses 
are not because of lack of labor, but because 
of the refusal of the chain stores to buy 
grapes. 

I would like to hear from you promptly 
as to what information you have on this 
situation and what our organization can do 
about it. Something must be done to stop 
this in the future. I am forwarding a copy 
of this letter to my Senators and Congress- 
men. I will forward a copy of your answer 
to them also so that they may have all the 
information and be aware of how serious & 
situation our industry is facing. I can’t 
stress too strongly that some corrective ac- 
tion must be taken immediately to protect 
our growers and our industry. 

Very truly yours, 
MARTORI Bros, DISTRIBUTORS, 
By JosepH P. MARTORI. 


“IDEA MEN” UNWORRIED 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the issue 
of East-West trade is of great in- 
terest to the Congress as well as the 
Nation at large and we have all heard 
the arguments on both-sides of the issue. 
In that regard, I noticed an article by 
Mr. Dumitru Danielopol of the Copley 
News Service in the May 2, 1969, issue of 
the Illinois State Register in Springfield, 
Til. The article makes a significant ref- 
erence to an analysis of the situation by 
my good friend and colleague, the Hon- 
orable Ep DerwInskI. In his customary 
and straightforward fashion, Congress- 
man DERWINSKI reports his view of the 
issue after returning recently from a 
tour of Eastern Europe. I include the 
article in the Recorp at this point: 

“IpEA MEN” UNWORRIED 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) 


WasHINGTON.—During World War I, Will 
Rogers, the American humorist, offered a 
“solution” for German submarine warfare 
that was sinking thousands of allied ships. 

All one had to do, he said, was to pump the 
water out of the ocean. 

What would happen to all that water, 
where would it go? he was asked. 

“I don’t bother with details,” he laughed, 
“I'm only the ‘idea man’.” 

The story often comes to mind when I hear 
the easy solutions for difficult problems put 
out by “idea men” in Congress and on the 
grey periphery of government. 

A case in point is Prof. Zbigniev Brzerzin- 
ski, the Columbia professor, a former mem- 
ber of the Policy Planning Division of the 
State Department who advocated unilateral 
cease fire in Vietnam in the hope that the 
Viet Cong will follow suit. 

What if they don’t? 

Judging from past experience with bomb- 
ing halts, the enemy would increase rather 
than decrease his attacks. 

What would the GIs do then? 

The professor doesn’t volunteer any solu- 
tions to such problems. After all he is only 
an “idea man.” 

A second case in point is former White 
House adviser Theodore Sorensen who wants 
increased East-West trade. This will 
strengthen the hand of the liberal forces in 
Czechoslovakia, he says. 

Testifying before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee recently, Sorensen said 
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the United States cannot intervene militarily 
or diplomatically in the Czech struggle—but 
should not cling to restrictive trade policies 
which help conservatives, Soviet-oriented 
forces there. 

Trade restrictions with Eastern Europe 
are costing the U.S. economy hundreds of 
millions, perhaps billions of trade dollars 
each year, Sorensen said. 

A similar theme is sounded by Rep. Paul 
Findley, R-Ill. who imagines that an end 
to trade restrictions will “make Soviet be- 
havior more reasonable.” 

Neither Sorensen nor Findley explain how 
we can increase East-West trade with coun- 
tries that have no hard cash and very few 
products that appeal to our economy. 

Do we put it on the cuff or buy shoddy 
merchandise? Do we ignore the fact the the 
Eastern European satellites are already 
heavily in debt to Western Europe, Japan and 
other free countries? 

Do we ignore the fact the Communist 
countries are trying to increase food exports 
at a time when strict rationing exists for 
their own people and food is in short supply? 

Or shouldn’t we embarrass “idea men” 
with such details? 

I prefer the pragmatic realism of men like 
Rep. Ed Derwinski, R-Ill., who don't blink 
when they look at Eastern Europe. Just back 
from Vienna, Budapest and Prague, Derwin- 
ski says: 

“East-West trade is a fiction. The Com- 
munists are looking for outright aid at the 
U.S. taxpayers’ expenr>.” 


INFLATION 
HON. LOWELL P. WEICKER, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. Speaker. The 
economic political duties shouldered by 
this House during the past weeks clearly 
have demonstrated the complexities of 
our U.S. economy. Resolving these com- 
plexities is going to require innovative 
excellence. 

It is with this in mind that I am en- 
closing a letter written to me by Mr. 
Richard S. White, president of Automa- 
tion Engineering Laboratory, Inc., whose 
reasoning, I believe, holds a good deal 
more promise than the old clichés and 
old remedies that even now are being used 
and reused to attack new problems: 


AUTOMATION ENGINEERING LABORA- 
TORY, INC., 

WILTON, CONN., June 23, 1969. 
Congressman LOWELL P. WEICKER, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR LOWELL: You must be well settled 
into the responsibilities and life of being 
& United States Congressman and I hope 
you are finding it most interesting and en- 
joyable. As you may know, our affairs at 
AEL seem to be moving along constructively. 
I look forward to the opportunity to see you 
in person sometime. 

I am writing to you at this time to dis- 
cuss with you a matter concerning one of 
our National Policies, which appears to be 
most confused and in error. Namely, I speak 
of our false attempts at understanding and 
dealing with the subject of Inflation. In my 
opinion, we are following an entirely falla- 
cious course and one which can do great harm 
and simultaneously fail to’ accomplish the 
intended constructive results. I would like 
to briefiy put down a few points and then a 
few suggestions for your consideration. I do 
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this, believing that as the Representative 
for our area, that if you concur, you are in 
a position to bring these observations to the 
attention of the many people who are in- 
volved in a reconsideration of what may be 
a- rather disastrous National Policy. Also, I 
particularly would hope that you would 
consider initiating such actions as you might 
consider appropriate. 

1. In order to decide what policies we 
should have concerning inflation, we need 
to look clearly at the causes of inflation and 
we need to do this without pretense that 
these causes are going to disappear or 
change. Certainly, the most significant fac- 
tor affecting inflation is our willingness to 
have continual substantial wage increases. 
It is not my purpose in this letter to evaluate 
whether these wage increases are construc- 
tive or not, but I do believe that we must 
recognize their continuity and that from 
both a political and economic viewpoint, the 
probability is 99% that they will continue 
over the years ahead. (It was recently re- 
ported to me that carpenters in a nearby 
State obtained an agreed wage of $9.35 per 
hour. It is really playing a ludicrous game 
with our American economy to be tightening 
the credit of commerce, and at the same time 
preventing a productivity offset to such labor 
rates—about which I shall make specific 
suggestions.) 

2. The second major factor concerning in- 
fiation, is that we have substantial demand 
from individuals who are enjoying a high 
standard of living. In my opinion the con- 
tinuity of this demand is inadequately un- 
derstood—which is why the monetary and 
fiscal attempts of the past few years to stop 
this demand are a virtual failure. Basically, 
we should be very grateful for this demand, 
but we must clearly understand that the 
United States has inadequate productivity at 
this time to meet the demand present within 
our country. 

3. Two additional factors which further go 
to increase prices are, of course, taxes on the 
one hand, and more recently, the continual 
increase of interest costs. 

There is substantial confusion in the 
theory that says demand will be slowed down 
by increasing taxes (which is supposed to 
reduce effective purchasing power—but which 
in fact adds to costs, and thus adds to in- 
fiation) and by increasing interests costs 
(which is supposed to reduce effective pur- 
chasing power—but which in fact adds to 
costs, and thus adds to inflation). The same 
people who advocate these steps don’t seem 
to give much attention to the correlative 
effect of these increased costs which com- 
pare with continued wage increases, so far as 
the cost of goods and services are concerned. 

The fact is that none of these three pur- 
chasing power retardants (higher wages, in- 
terest, or taxes) are very effective within a 
tolerable and reasonable degree of restraint 
on our people. The costs which are encoun- 
tered in commerce are ultimately passed on 
to the buyers—this is an ipso facto, ir- 
revocable truth—or the enterprises provid- 
ing the goods and services would go into 
bankruptcy. The further fact is that we have 
a sufficiently dynamic and underlyingly 
strong economy (including widespread com- 
fortable income levels, plus substantial in- 
dividual savings) so that costs are passed on 
and the higher costs thus experienced by 
the consumers, who are also. wage earners, 
create further impetus for additional wage 
hikes. 

4. It is, of course, probably true that at 
some level, taxes and/or interest costs can 
cause a major economic disorientation which 
can be just as difficult to manage and pre- 
vent from getting out of hand as has been 
our dubious attempts to stop prosperity. 

5: Lowell, in'my opinion, it is totally re- 
diculous to think that we can, “fine-tune” 
200 million people to adjust the amount of 
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buying that the economists would have them 
do. The theories that we are pursuing are 
drawn out of the past when people had very 
little reserves to fall back on, and when 
people did not have their present dynamic 
position for bargaining for their relative 
well-being. 

6. There simply is only one way to deal 
with the causes of inflation constructively. 
And that is to put our energies to work 
imaginatively to julifill the demand of a 
healthy, strong society. 

Inflation results from demand exceeding 
supply. We can and must increase supply. 
That is, we must increase the productivity 
of all of our people to produce the goods 
and services which we are all demanding. 
This should be our national policy. This is 
technologically entirely possible. What we 
need is a national high productivity policy. 

7. One of our major problems as a nation 
is that the policies we are presently pursu- 
ing work diametrically against our best in- 
terests with regard to increasing produc- 
tivity. 

8. In order to decide how best to meet our 
total national demands, it is helpful to rec- 
ognize the following factors concerning these 
demands. They result of course from: 

(a) Individuals. 

(b) The Government. 

(c) Industry, 

Industry’s demand, however, is of course a 
reflection of the demand of (a) Individuals 
and (b) the Government. Even the Govern- 
ment’s demand is essentially a reflection of 
the demand of (a), Individuals, as they ex- 
press their demand by political decision. 

9. What we are trying to do via the tax 
and monetary routes is to tell our people to 
reduce their demand—that of course is a 
most negative policy. What all of the Amer- 
ican people would like to see their leaders 
do, is rather to indicate how we can fulfill 
their demands. The demands are not going 
to decrease either politically or economically, 
nor in the person of the “individual'’’—be he 
consumer—voter—or wage earner. The only 
constructive way, to meet the demand that 
exists in our market places, is a national 
policy to increase productivity—the only 
policy which is fundamentally sound if we 
are to continue to be successful at home and 
in the international economy. 

10. High taxes and high interest rates only 
go to slow down and discourage increases of 
productivity. The negative effect on produc- 
tivity is by far more pronounced than the 
effect on consumer demand (and thus infla- 
tion is further fed)—and the reason is quite 
simple—the increase of productivity involves 
risk. Every business manager increasing his 
productivity has to gamble against the fu- 
ture, and the more unattractive we make 
that gamble, the less he can justify in- 
creases of productivity, which increases in 
turn are the absolute and only answer to 
the desires and needs of the American public. 

Hence, the policies we have now been fol- 
lowing these past few years are totally against 
the best interests of our people, as well as 
presenting a miserable failure in effectiveness, 

11. We should have the courage to recog- 
nize the strengths of buying power that are 
fundamental to our economy—and to be 
grateful for them—and to reverse our policies 
regarding high interest rates and tight money 
supply. We should revert to a substantially 
growing supply of low cost money, first of 
all. This is the only policy that will enable 
the fundamental growth of productivity that 
is a must. Subsequently, we could gradually 
reduce the tax rate (which gradually will 
also increase the total amount of taxes re- 
ceived by the government, as our economy 
continues to grow). When these steps have 
been established and communicated as part 
of a new national high productivity policy, 
the Entrepreneurs in our country will quickly 
solye the problems of supply and demand 
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which cannot be legislated by false and 
hazardous economic policies. 

Lowell. I have written this letter quite 
directly and specifically because I have a 
high respect for you. I think you are far too 
interested in sound performance to be wed 
to the cliches of the past and the false poli- 
cies of the past. You must have a great many 
matters to stay abreast of, and thus I hope 
the points above will be of value of crystalliz- 
ing your own thoughts on this most funda- 
mental subject concerning the economic well- 
being and strength of our country. 

After you have read this letter, I would very 
much appreciate the opportunity to discuss 
these matters in person. I am in a more than 
usual position to help you perceive the de- 
tailed structure of sound, new policies, and 
you are more than usually well-qualified to 
espouse important new policies. Lowell, I 
will look forward to hearing from you. 

With very best wishes and highest regards, 

Sincerely, 
DICLE. 


THE CONCORDE CONCEPT 


HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my pleasure to submit to you this report, 
based on my observations, interviews 
and behind-the-scenes talks with avia- 
tion and economic experts, on the gen- 
eral picture of supersonic aviation in 
Europe, and how it affects this Nation’s 
efforts in the SST area. 

The information I received during 
my 3-day visit to the International Air 
Show at Paris, France, only serves to 
strengthen my opinion that the United 
States can, and must compete in this vast 
new concept now aborning. It is not a 
question of whether we are going to have 
SST’s flying all over the world in a few 
short years, it is now only a question of 
where the world’s airline companies are 
going to buy them. 

Perhaps selfishly, I want them to buy 
them from us, and I want us to have 
something to sell them. We are talking 
about a billion-dollar market, and we 
cannot afford to sit on our subsonic 
laurels and let these dollars fly past us at 
1,500 miles an hour. 

The specific purpose of my visit to 
France last month was to make a thor- 
ough study of the overall status of the 
Anglo-French Concorde. This study fell 
into three broad general areas: eco- 
nomic, production, and FAA certifica- 
tion. 

ECONOMIC 

The economic aspects of the Concorde 
and the area of discussion around them 
produced the most surprising set of facts 
during the entire investigation. Can- 
didly, I never dreamed the commitment 
of the French and British Governments 
could be as great as it is. 

Each nation has in excess of 30,000 
people employed in the program, which 
in itself is proof of the vast commitment. 
Financing for the prototype and the test 
models has already been accomplished, 
and definite plans have been made for 
private financing—with Government 
guarantees—of the preproduction models. 

It was a surprise to most Americans at 
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the Paris Air Show to learn that there 
are nine aircraft in the Concorde pro- 
gram at this time. These are the pro- 
totype aircraft, 001 and 002; the test 
aircraft, 01 and 02; the preproduction 
aircraft, 1, 2, and 3; and two additional 
aircraft for static tests, such as metal 
fatigue. 

We certainly must conclude, from 
these facts and from the physical exist- 
ence of nine airplanes, that the commit- 
ment of both France and England to the 
SST program is complete. 

PRODUCTION 


The two prototype aircraft are now in 
the air. They flew in loose formation to 
the Paris Air Show. 

Neither of these aircraft have flown at 
supersonic speeds, and they are not in- 
tended to do so with their present en- 
gines. Both aircraft are carrying ex- 
tremely heavy loads at present, loaded 
from cockpit to tail assembly with re- 
cording instruments of every possible va- 
riety, leaving room for only a narrow 
aisle in the center of the airplane. These 
loads of “black boxes” are much heavier 
than the passenger load of the aircraft 
would be. 

About 20 takeoffs and landings have 
been made by the 001 thus far. The com- 
mittal speed, known at the over-the- 
fence speed, has been between 165 and 
170 knots, Concorde officials are con- 
vinced they can handle this aircraft 
very nicely at 160 knots, and it has flown 
at altitude at speeds as low as 143 knots. 

The aircraft has a rather extreme 
nose-up attitude on both takeoff and 
landing, which has made it desirable to 
increase the length of the landing gear 
slightly in order to lessen the risk of “tail 
touching” during takeoff or landing. 

Eight new engines, much enlarged ver- 
sions of the original engine, will be placed 
in the two prototype aircraft about Sep- 
tember 1, and then testing will begin at 
speeds up to mach 2, or twice the speed 
of sound, about 1,300 miles an hour. The 
eight new engines are now undergoing 
static tests which already leave no doubt 
of the Concorde’s capability to achieve 
mach 2. 

The unknown factor in Concorde test- 
ing is fuel consumption. Determinations 
must yet be made as to fuel consumption 
under maximum load conditions at sub- 
sonic and supersonic speeds. This is one 
of the two critical areas remaining to be 
determined before the Concorde can be 
judged a success. 

Carrying a maximum passenger load 
from Paris to New York is the prime cri- 
teria to success, and this situation as it 
now appears is marginal, at best. I gath- 
ered that this is the foremost problem on 
the minds of European engineers. 

I am grateful for most of the above to 
Mr. Louis Guista, the director genera] of 
engineering for SUD Aviation in France. 
He was most impressive, and I was able 
to talk to him almost all of one afternoon 
through our State Department interpre- 
ters. Also involved in this discussion were 
Ray Molloy, the Federal Aviation 
Agency’s director for Europe and Africa, 
and several members of his staff. 

FAA CERTIFICATION 

I anticipate no problem from the FAA 
in certifying the Concorde in the areas of 
safety, its flight performance at subsonic 
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levels of speed, landing speeds or impact 
on the runway. 

But the previously mentioned range 
problem pertaining to fuel consumption 
and fuel reserve must be considered from 
a safety standpoint, as well as an eco- 
nomic factor, since the FAA determines 
the amount of fuel reserve that must re- 
main in the tanks following an overseas 
flight. 

The most critical problem relating to 
the FAA certification, in my opinion, is 
noise. Here I am speaking primarily c? 
airport noise during the warmup, taxi- 
ing, and takeoff. I watched and heara 
this performance, and there is no way to 
describe it except as being a most dis- 
tressing assault on the eardrums. I am 
perfectly aware, of course, that testing of 
& prototype requires a checklist many 
times more complex than that used for a 
normal takeoff in commercial use. I also 
realize that when I witnessed the takeoff 
of the Concorde I was more or less be- 
hind the aircraft, making the noise fac- 
tor even worse. 

But I must conclude that the noise per- 
formance I witnessed in Paris would 
never be satisfactory for the United 
States use. 

The hoped-for solution to the airport 
noise problem may come with the Con- 
corde’s newer engines. The powerplants 
now on the airframe are operating at 
very nearly their outer limits, and this, 
of course, always means additional noise. 
The engines being installed in the two 
aircraft in September will be a great deal 
more powerful than those now in use, and 
therefore will have to labor less to lift the 
aircraft, thus producing less noise. I con- 
sider this essential before the aircraft can 
even be considered in the United States. 

In this same reference, it is interesting 
to note that the performance of the 
Boeing 747 in Paris was so quiet that the 
Europeans found it difficult to believe 
there was even enough power to make the 
aircraft fly. I believe if our engineering 
people can conquer noise to the extent 
they have done on the 747, the Rolls 
Royce people can certainly do the same 
for the Concorde. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The commercial aviation people with 
whom I visited during the trip believe 
the Concorde will move ahead to success, 
and will be purchased in some quantity 
by the airlines. It is for this reason that I 
consider it essential at the present time 
that our country move ahead with its 
plans for the American version of the 
SST. 

During my visit with the General Elec- 
tric engineers in Cincinnati last Novem- 
ber, I learned that our SST engine is 
complete, for all practical purposes. It 
may be that the engine development is 
many months ahead of the airframe be- 
cause the necessary time and study to 
conquer the noise problem is available to 
our people at GE, and I think it will be 
well used. 

I saw no evidence of what the Euro- 
peans plan to do with the next version 
of the Concorde, or the “second genera- 
tion” plans. I am forced to believe there 
are no plans for such an aircraft even as 
far as the drawing board. Consequently, 
our airplane may still be able to move 
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into the forefront of the SST market in 
the mid or late 1970’s. 

But in order to insure this, we must 
proceed now. 


NEW BRAND OF TEXAS EDUCATION 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, earlier in 
this Congress we voted on the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Educatien Act. I 
would bring to your attention the bene- 
ficial impact this “legislation has had 
upon the Texas Education Agency since 
1965. 

TEA is an advocate of change that 
ranks it with the tops in educational 
agencies in the Nation. I would submit 
an article written by John Egerton for 
the June-July issue of American Educa- 
tion. The article, in part, follows: 

TEA—New BRAND OF TEXAS EDUCATION 

(By John Egerton) 

If a State's education department is 
strong, chances are that the quality of edu- 
cation is good and the whole State benefits. 
And the converse is equally true: Weak de- 
partments can yield poor quality education 
and penalize their States. 

It was largely with this latter prospect in 
mind that the Congress wrote into the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 the provisions of title V: Grants to 
Strengthen State Departments of Education. 
By the end of fiscal year 1969, a little less 
than four years after enactment, the States 
will have received about $98 million in funds 
under this title, 

How they have used this money, and what 
improvements have they been able to make? 
Each State, of course, is different, but a 
close look at one of them—Texas—may help 
to answer the questions, 

Since 1965, when ESEA was passed, the 
Texas Education Agency staff has grown 
from about 1,300 to more than 2,200. Its 
operating budget has more than tripled over 
the same period, jumping from about $5.4 
million to more than $18 million this past 
fiscal year, These figures are somewhat de- 
ceptive—about 900 of the agency’s employees 
and a large share of its budget belong to a 
special division of vocational rehabilitation. 
Nevertheless, TEA is a large, influential State 
agency, and there are signs that the Federal 
aid it has received—particularly under title 
V of ESEA—is changing both the shape and 
style of education administration in Texas. 

The State has received close to $4 million 
under title V since ESEA was passed; only 
two States—California and New York—have 
received more, Commissioner of Eduction J. 
W. Edgar, who has held his appointive office 
for 19 years, notes that there was consider- 
able opposition in Texas to Federal aid to 
education when he took office. Today, this 
general opposition to Federal aid has dimin- 
ished. 

Although a strong preference for block 
grants instead of categorical aid persists, 
Edgar himself says that categorical assist- 
ance has not been unduly restrictive. He cites 
title V as a case in point. It is categorical— 
it can be used only to strengthen the Texas 
Education Agency—but it is also in some 
respects a block grant, in that the agency 
has considerable latitude in choosing which 
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aspects of departmental structure it wants 
to strengthen. 

In its first application for title V funds, 
TEA listed seven areas it wanted to concen- 
trate on, The seven were: 

Establishment of an agency-wide, compre- 
hensive planning unit; 

Reorganization of the personnel office to 
provide for more orderly expansion and devel- 
opment of the professional staff; 

Reorganization of the agency's internal 
management system; 

Strengthening of the research division to 
speed up and streamline the collection, proc- 
essing, and dissemination of statistical data; 

Expansion of the agency’s production, de- 
velopment, and use of instructional media 
such as audio-visual materials; 

Expansion of the services in special edu- 
cation for exceptional children; and 

Upgrading of the curriculum and program 
development division. 

These same priorities are still listed, al- 
though changes in the seven areas have al- 
ready been extensive. On the advice of a 
management consultant firm, TEA’s staff de- 
velopment and its personnel offices have been 
combined, and programs of recruitment, 
orientation, and inservice training are now 
closely coordinated. In the past, each division 
of the agency carried on these functions in- 
dependently. In the areas of instructional 
media, special education, and curriculum 
development, the biggest change has been 
staff expansion. 

Internal management and research proce- 
‘dures have been extensively reorganized. 
With title V funds, TEA officials set in motion 
a computer-based information system that 
will eventually provide current data not only 
on TEA’s internal operations but also on 
those of every school system in the State. 
Within TEA the administration of State and 
Federal funds, the coordination of contracts, 
the fiscal accounting operation, the collection 
and dissemination of statistical data, and the 
myriad record-keeping requirements of the 
agency will all be a part of the computerized 
system. “We're two years ahead of the sched- 
ule,” says Donald Offerman, the TEA official 
who initiated planning for the project. 

When the system is fully operable, TEA 
will be able to “stop getting obsolete and un- 
necessary information, and start getting all 
the pertinent data needed,” on the entire 
Texas public school system, according to 
Offerman. The information will be collected 
and disseminated while it is still current. 
In conjunction with the 1970 census, TEA’s 
data processing system will also produce 
community profiles for all counties in the 
State. 

All of these changes at TEA have required 
enlargement and reorganization of existing 
efforts. The one entirely new function of the 
agency resulting from title V is systematic 
planning. Some degree of planning has al- 
ways been carried on. Now, however, there is 
@ planning office headed by an associate 
commissioner who reports directly to the 
commissioner. 

Texas has a large and diverse school popu- 
lation. Its 1,200 school districts serve about 
2.5 million pupils, including many Negroes 
and Mexican-Americans. Effective education 
for this vast and varied student body re- 
quires careful planning. With this in mind, 
TEA established an Office of Innovation and 
Assessment in the spring of 1966 to coordi- 
nate agency programs related to instruction 
in the schools and to develop projects under 
title III, the part of ESEA that provided 
funds for innovative school programs and for 
supplementary educational centers and 
services. 

Within two months this new division was 
renamed the Office of Planning and given 
the job of implementing systematic plan- 
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ning on a comprehensive basis. It soon be- 
came evident that prior planning for edu- 
cational change would not only benefit the 
schools but also bring TEA's diverse divisions 
into closer alliance. Research, planning, pro- 
gram evaluation, and communication be- 
came priority functions involving representa- 
tives of all parts of TEA. 

The planning office also helped organize 
regional educational service centers through- 
out Texas. In 1965, the Texas Legislature au- 
thorized establishment of State-supported 
regional centers to provide school districts 
with instructional media services. While 
these centers were being developed, the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act was 
passed by Congress, and since title III of 
that act provided for the development. of 
supplementary education centers, TEA put 
its new planning office to work on a strategy 
for combining the two activities. The result: 
20 education service centers, each with its 
own staff and governing board, using local, 
State, and Federal funds to engage school 
districts in improving educational oppor- 
tunity. TEA’s planning office has also in- 
volved the State’s colleges and universities, 
the Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory in Austin, and the University of 
Texas Research and Development Center in 
Teacher Education in the planning and op- 
eration of the education service centers. 

The 20 service centers are independent 
agencies, not intermediate administrative 
units run by TEA, Participation in their ac- 
tivities by local school districts is volun- 
tary, but most Texas districts are involved. 
The centers give TEA closer contact with 
outlying districts, and this has benefited the 
agency’s comprehensive planning program. 
The centers also provide the machinery for 
spreading the concept of educational plan- 
ning. This year, for example, TEA is funding 
an experimental program in which 35 school 
districts are working closely with the Office 
of Planning on systematic development of 
local planning activities. 

Another contribution of the Office of Plan- 
ning has been the design of a “packaging” 
program for Federal funds. There are more 
than 25 Federal education programs, each 
with its own regulations for funding, operat- 
ing, reporting, and evaluating. The packaging 
plan shows how these Federal programs with 
their various application and reporting pro- 
cedures can be integrated to avoid as much 
duplication as possible without violating 
categorical requirements. For example, funds 
for staff development are available under 14 
different Federal programs, and superintend- 
ents previously had to plan each of their 
inservice training projects separately. Now 
they can use the packaging concept to plan 
a comprehensive inservice education project 
for all teachers involved in Federal programs. 

Packaging has enabled TEA, the educa- 
tion service centers, and the individual school 
districts to cut down the volume of paper- 
work and red-tape required for Federal aid 
programs. It has also led local school sys- 
tems to think out priorities more clearly as 
they plan combined programs. As an out- 
growth of the packaging concept, the plan- 
ning office has designed forms for consoli- 
dating applications for Federal assistance. 
Local school districts use these forms as their 
sole means of requesting, receiving, budget- 
ing, and evaluating the projects funded un- 
der most titles of ESEA, the National De- 
fense Education Act, and the Vocational Ed- 
ucation Act, 

By establishing the regional education 
service centers, starting comprehensive plan- 
ning, packaging Federal funds, coordinating 
the diverse units of the State agency, and 
giving more direct assistance to local school 
districts, TEA has begun to strengthen its 
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position as a leader of public education in 
Texas. While title V of ESEA is not the-sole 
cause of these changes, it has helped to make 
them possible and has set them in motion 
sooner than the State could have on its own. 

In addition to the basic grants it has re- 
ceived under title V, Texas has also been in- 
volved with other States in cooperative pro- 
grams funded by another section of that 
title. Among these are a seven-State consor- 
tium on comprehensive planning by State 
education departments, a five-State program 
in international education, which also in- 
volves five Latin American countries, and a 
four-State planning program for title III of 
ESEA. 

TEA is reaching out in other ways. Ten 
years ago, it was tightening the regulations 
for teacher certification programs at the 
State’s colleges. and universities to make 
them more uniform. Now, as a result of eval- 
uations that have become a regular part of 
the planning function, the agency has be- 
gun to question whether the certification 
standards are too rigid, and whether more 
latitude for experimentation should, in fact, 
be allowed. TEA also contracts with outside 
agencies to work on specific problems; it has, 
for example, engaged the Southwest Educa- 
tional Development Laboratory to establish 
an experimental curriculum development and 
teacher training center geared to the. needs 
of migrant laborers and their children. In ad- 
dition to the computerization of its account- 
ing and records system, TEA has initiated 
microfilming of its records. 

But the comprehensive educational plan- 
ning effort may turn cut to be the best indi- 
cation of TEA’s effective use of title V funds. 
Harry L. Phillips, director of the Division of 
State Agency Cooperation in the U.S. Office 
of Education, points out that Texas ranks 
with half a dozen other State agencies that 
have done the most to develop strong plan- 
ning capabilities. And James Gibbs, an ad- 
ministrator of title V for USOE, says Texas 
is also “one of the leading States in relating 
its comprehensive planning functions to re- 
gional and local needs.” 

In its 1968 annual report to HEW, the Sec- 
retary’s Advisory Council on State Depart- 
ments of Education declared that it was “a 
matter of grave concern” that so few States 
had shown a readiness to adopt comprehen- 
sive planning procedures. “Until there exists 
and is exercised a capability of anticipating 
educational needs and of planning compre- 
hensively for them,” the council said, “the 
State educational agencies will not be the 
leaders of educational development in their 
States, but mere reactors to events which they 
cannot control.” Texas, it would appear, has 
already heeded this warning. 

Warren Hitt, the deputy commissioner of 
education in Texas, is quick to point out that 
the TEA face-lifting, which has been under 
way for the past three or four years, is not 
over. “We still have plenty of work to do,” he 
says. “It’s true that title V has helped us to 
get at some of our problems more quickly 
than we would have been able to on our own. 
But don’t go away thinking we've already 
solved all of them.” 


WORLD TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


HON. DONALD W. RIEGLE, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to 
the United Nation’s approval of 57 new 
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development programs as described in an 
article of the July 7, 1969, International 
Commerce. This article explains the gen- 
eral outlines for the new programs and 
what possibilities are available for Amer- 
ican business involvement abroad. In ad- 
dition, there is a second article concern- 
ing the $8.8 million which will go for 
service and equipment expenditures in 
the new proposed programs. Both articles 
show the expansion of the United Na- 
tions joint efforts with American business 
to accelerate the economic growth in the 
underdeveloped countries of the world. 
The material follows: 


WORLD TRADE OPPORTUNITIES—U.N. APPROVES 
57 Prosects—Totat Cost or NEw DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMS APPROVED IS ESTIMATED AT 
ABOUT $102.2 MILLION 


The Administrator of the United Nations 
Development Program submitted to the Gov- 
erning Council fifty-two large scale pre-in- 
vestment projects and supplementary financ- 
ing for five existing projects for approval at 
its eighth session, concluded July 3. 

The estimated total cost of the projects ap- 
proved at this session is about $102.2 million. 
Of this amount, the UNDP will contribute 
about $37 million. The remainder—approxi- 
mately $65.2 million—will be contributed by 
the recipient governments. 

The seventh session of the Council, reported 
in the Feb. 10, issue of International Com- 
merce, approved projects expected to cost 
$222 million. The latest action brings the 
1969 total to $324.2 million, of which the 
Council will provide $132 million. 

Sixteen of the new projects are devoted to 
surveys and feasibility studies for the de- 
velopment of natural resources, with em- 
phasis placed on mineral and geological ex- 
ploration and the improvement of transport 
and communications; eighteen will estab- 
lish or strengthen applied research facilities, 
with particular attention to forestry, veteri- 
nary and fishery services, manufacturing, 
mining and power; fifteen will help bring into 
operation permanent national institutes to 
improve the levels of technical training and 
advanced education; and three will set up 
economic planning institutes. 

As in previous years, Africa received the 
highest allocation, with 19 new projects. In 
addition, supplementary financing has been 
provided for the continuance of five projects 
in this region. The Americas are being as- 
sisted with twelve projects, Asia and the Far 
East with ten, and Europe and the Middle 
East with five and six projects respectively. 

Outlining the outstanding features of the 
recommended program, the UNDP Admin- 
istrator pointed out that it was largely de- 
voted to projects calling for continuing sup- 
port, or relatively short first-phase projects 
needed to define more complex undertakings, 
or projects calling for urgent operations. 
The Administrator noted that the experi- 
mental phase of UNDP assistance is reach- 
ing a point of consolidation, and that the 
new projects are mainly in well known cate- 
gories. For example, the program demon- 
strates the continued importance being at- 
tached to training in all fields. 

A careful screening, at the preliminary 
level, of projects approved at this session 
indicates the awareness of the UNDP Admin- 
isrator with respect to the needs of develop- 
ing countries. Some 40% of the new projects 
are devoted to developing industrial man- 
power and include assistance to Kenya, Mad- 
agascar and Panama for the improvement 
of apprenticeship and vocational programs; 
to Uganda for the expansion of the technical 
college, and to Peru for supervisory and 
Management training programs. In other 
areas, projects involve training in agricul- 
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ture, communications, transportation, urban 
planning, and expansion of teacher train- 
ing in many Africa countries. 

In the implementation of these projects, 
the executing agencies, acting on behalf of 
the UNDP, will make field expenditures of 
some $21 million for individual expert as- 
signments, $2.6 million for fellowship 
awards, $5.5 million for project equipment, 
and $3.3 million for contractual services. 

Summaries providing pertinent back- 
ground data for each project listed herein 
are available to U.S. firms upon request 
from: J. L. Malone, International Liaison 
and Trade Opportunities (ILTO) Staff, 
BDSA-541, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 20230. In requesting sum- 
maries for these projects the inquirer should 
include the project number, country and 
title of the project desired, such as: DP/SF/ 
R.8/Add. 29—Korea—Regional physical 
planning. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 1—Algeria: Rural devel- 
opment in eastern Algeria: FAO. $2,549,500. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 2—Argentina: Improve- 
ment of navigation on the Parana River: 
UN. $2,082,000. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 3—Botswana: Coopera- 
tive development center: ILO. $692,500. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 4—Brazil: Fishery devel- 
opment project: FAO. $4,813,200. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 5—Bulgaria: Assistance 
to the Nikola Poushkaroy Institute of Soil 
Science: FAO. $9,313,000. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add, 6—Burundi: Burundi De- 
velopment Bank, Bujumbura: UN. $414,100. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 7—Chad: Rural develop- 
ment of the Ouaddai, Abeche: ILO. $647,700. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 8—Chile: Water resources 
development in the Norte Grande: UN. 
$2,579,800. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 9—Chile: Milk Technology 
Institute, Universidad Austral de Chile: FAO. 
$1,910,600. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 10—Colombia: Transport 
and urban development study, Bogota: 
IBRD. $334,000. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 11—Ecuador: Survey of 
metallic and non-metallic minerals (Phase 
II): UN. $860,900. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 12—El Salvador: Survey 
of geothermal resources (Phase II): UN. 
$1,856,200. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 13—El Salvador: Faculty 
of Engineering, University of El Salvador: 
UNESCO, $527,600. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add, 14—Ethiopia: Supplemen- 
tary assistance in strengthening the Awash 
Valley Authority: FAO. $142,700. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 15—Ethiopia: Investiga- 
tion of geothermal resources for power de- 
velopment: UN. $274,600. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 16—Ghana: Development 
of cotton production: FAO. $755,600. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 17—Greece: Industrial 
area and industrial estate near Salonika: 
UNIDO. $3,205,300. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 18—Guinea: Reorganiza- 
tion of the port of Conakry: ILO. $1,483,900. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 19—Hungary: Irrigated 
agriculture in the Tisza River Valley: FAO. 
$550,900. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add, 20—India: Post-graduate 
agricultural education and research: 
UNESCO, $7,890,900. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 21—Indonesia: Land and 
water resources development in southeastern. 
Sumatra: FAO. $1,978,700. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 22—Iran: Institute of 
Standards and Industrial Research, Karaj: 
UNIDO. $4,133,700. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 23—Iraq: Fruit and vege- 
table improvement: FAO. $477,000. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 24—Iraq: Air navigation 
and aeronautical meteorological facilities, 
Baghdad: ICAO. $929,500. 


DP/SF/R.8/Add. 25—Ivory Coast: Insti- 
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tute of Pedagogical 
UNESCO. $976,500. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 26—Ivory Coast: Mineral 
survey in the Southwest (Phase II): UN. 
$1,860,000. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add, 27—Jordan: Agricultural 
marketing (Phase II): FAO. $931,600. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 28—Kenya: Supplemen- 
tary assistance to the Kenya Polytechnic, 
Nairobi: UNESCO. $2,832,400. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 29—Korea: 
physical planning: UN. $1,091,000. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 30—Libya: Center for 
Industrial Development and Research, Trip- 
oli: UNIDO. $6,246,200. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 31—Malagasy Republic: 
Supplementary assistance to the Educational 
Training and Research Institute: UNESCO. 
$438,400. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 32—Malagasy Republic: 
National yocational training program: ILO. 
$970,000. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 33—Nigeria: Supplemen- 
tary assistance to the hides and skins demon- 
stration and training project: FAO. $694,500. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 34—Panama: National 
vocational training program: ILO. $1,246,000. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 35—Peru: Management of 
small enterprises: ILO. $124,900. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add, 36—Philippines: Mental 
Industry Development Center, Manila: 
UNIDO. $1,913,600. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 37—Saudi Arabia: Cen- 
ter for Applied Geology, College of Petroleum 
and Minerals, Jeddah: UNESCO, $2,259,900. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 38—Senegal: Bureau of 
Organization and Methods: UN. $277,500. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 39—People’s Rep. of 
Southern Yemen: Agricultural demonstra- 
tion and training. El-Kod and Giar; FAO. 
$795,700. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 40—Spain: Scientific 
study of water resources in the Canary Is- 
lands: UNESCO. $1,191,400. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 41—Syrian Arab Repub- 
lic: Center for Housing and Construction, 
Damascus: UN, $1,719,000. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 42—Thailand: Telecom- 
munications Training, Test and Development 
Center (Phase II): ITU. $1,536,800. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 43—Thailand: Develop- 
ment of the northern region: UN. $613,100. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 44—Togo: Fertilizer use, 
promotion, demonstration and production 
scheme, Lome: UNIDO. $1,885,900. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 45—Turkey: Central Re- 
search and Training Institute for Hides, 
Skins and Leather, Istanbul; FAO, $1,904,800. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add, 46—Uganda: Uganda 
Technical College, Kampala (Phase II): 
UNESCO. $2,879,600. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 47*—No document will 
be issued under this symbol. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add, 48—United Arab Repub- 
lic: Textile Quality Control Center, Alexan- 
dria: UNIDO. $1,545,400. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 49—United Arab Repub- 
lic: Technical Training and Research Insti- 
tue for Telecommunications, Cairo: ITU. 
$3,603,200. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 50—Venezuela: Program- 
ming for maintenance and engineering of 
health care facilities: WHO. $1,408,300. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 51—Zambia: Development 
of small-scale industries: UNIDO. $902,400. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 52—Regional: (Cameroon, 
Chad, Niger, Nigeria) Supplementary assist- 
ance to the study of water resources in the 
Chad Basin: UNESCO, $55,700. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 53--Regional: (Afghani- 
stan, Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos, Nepal, Paki- 
stan, Thailand) Feasibility studies for the 
Asian telecommunication network: ITU. 
$518,500. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 54—Regional: (Congo 
(Brazzaville), Gabon, Chad, Central. African 
Republic) Realignment of the Congo-Ocean 
Railway: IBRD. $961,000 


Research, Abidjan: 


Regional 
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DP/SF/R.8/Add. 55— : Caribbean 
fishery development project (phase II): FAO. 
$1,807,700. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 56—Regional: Asian In- 
stitute for Economic Development and Plan- 
ning, Bangkok (phase II): UN, $4,195,900. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 57—Kenya: Beef industry 
development, Nakura (phase II): FAO, 
$1,387,100. 

DP/SF/R.8/Add. 58—Pakistan: Assistance 
to the University of Islamabad: UNESCO. 
$1,033,000. 

SERVICE, EQUIPMENT EXPENDITURES TOTAL $8.8 
MILLION IN UNDP Prosects—AMONG CON- 
TRACTS To BE AWARDED ARE THOSE CALLING 
FOR FERTILIZER PLANT, IMPROVEMENTS IN 
TRANSPORTATION AND WATER RESOURCES 


The implementation of the recently ap- 
proved UNDP program will involve expendi- 
tures by the executing agencies of approxi- 
mately $3.3 million for contractual services 
and $5.5 million for project equipment. 

A number of the major contracts to be 
awarded are for work in the transport field. 
One project for the realignment of the Congo- 
Ocean railway serving Congo (Brazzaville), 
Gabon, Chad and the Central African Re- 
public, to be carried out by the World Bank, 
calls for contractual services amounting to 
$817,000. This will cover the cost of consult- 
ing engineers, surveyors, geologists, econo- 
mists and the purchasing of selected items of 
ground surveying equipment. 

The railway, which carries a very large pro- 
portion of the freight of the four countries— 
about 2,500,000 metric tons annually includ- 
ing 1,200,000 tons of manganese ore from 
Gabon—has reached its capacity and is no 
longer capable of handling the steady traffic 
increases, The project will assist Agence 
Transequatoriale de Communications 
(ATEC), the official transport agency in the 
region, in determining the feasibility of im- 
provements to the railway. 

The World Bank will also make expendi- 
tures of about $200,000 for consultants in 
town planning, transport economics, land 
use, traffic and engineering to assist in in- 
stituting short-term improvements in the 
urban transport system of Bogota. At the 
same time long-term city development plans 
will be prepared under this project, 

Another transport project for which the 
UN is the executing agency is concerned 

th improvement of navigation on the 
Prana River in Argentina and includes a 
contract allowance of $288,000 for expert 
services in hydraulic engineering, process- 
ing of topographical and hydrographical 
data, sedimentology, river transport and 
cargo operations. In addition, equipment 
valued at some $262,700 will be provided. 
The government has assumed responsibility 
for complementary dredging and training 
work amounting to approximately $600,000. 

Initial geothermal investigations having 
proved successful, the government of El Sal- 
vador is moving ahead with the preparation 
of a technical and economic feasibility re- 
port for a geothermal power plant. The con- 
sultant services for this project include spe- 
cialists in geothermal geology, geophysics, 
geochemistry, well-testing, chemical engi- 
neering and water disposal, and are covered 
by an allocation of $470,000. The UN is the 
designated executing agency. 

The UN will also award contracts amount- 
ing to, $378,000 to supply the services of 
experts in urban and regional planning, 
physical planning, transportation, research 
demography and sociology, soil interpreta- 
tion, resources economics, industrial location 
economics, quantitative analysis and admin- 
istrative law to Korea, This project will pre- 
pare. the regional physical plans necessary 
for inclusion in the third Five-Year Plan 
1971-76). 
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The establishment of a fertilizer plant in 
Togo is the eventual objective of an inten- 
sive fertilizer use campaign being launched 
with UNDP/UNIDO help in Togo. If the 
initial campaign is successful, the plant will 
be designed, erected and brought into opera- 
tion, including the training of a work force, 
under a contract amounting to $520,000. Ac- 
cording to present plans the plant will use 
locally available phosphate ore and locally 
manufactured sulphuric acid to prepare a 
straight fertilizer and a mixing component. 
The plant will consist of a single superphos- 
phate unit, a contact type sulphuric acid 
plant, a bulk blending unit and a bagging 
unit. 

EQUIPMENT NEEDED 


A number of projects concerning water 
resource development will also be partially 
carried out under contract, notably in Chile, 
Indonesia and Spain. Most projects contain 
an equipment component to cover the pur- 
chase of field vehicles, laboratory equipment, 
machinery, drilling rigs, teaching aids and 
such agricultural needs as tools, seeds and 
fertilizers. 

Other projects involve purchases ranging 
from $200,000 to $400,000. For example an 
allocation of $300,000 has been made for es- 
sential drilling rigs, generators and weather 
station equipment in connection with the 
water resource survey being made of the 
Norte Grande in Chile. Navigation aids of all 
kinds, sedimentology and hydrological in- 
struments are included in the equipment 
lists for the investigations of the Parana 
River, Argentina and the Port of Conakry, 
Guinea; and a sea plane, motor launch, 
houseboat, and earth moving equipment will 
be bought for the survey of land and water 
resources in Sumatra, Indonesia. 

Specialized equipment needed for testing 
and calibration in the fields of mechanics, 
electricity, electronics, photometry, heat and 
metallurgy as well as workshop equipment 
accounts for $300,000 in the project to 
strengthen the Institute of Standards and 
Industrial Research in Iran; while tool room, 
foundry, mechanical machine shop machin- 
ery, welding equipment and agricultural im- 
plement prototype manufacturing machin- 
ery will be supplied at a cost of approxi- 
mately $200,000 to the Metal Development 
Center in Manila. Telecommunications proj- 
ects also require sophisticated training aids, 
and the provision of telegraphy, transmis- 
sion and subscribers apparatus for the Tele- 
communications Institute in the United 
Arab Republic is estimated to cost $400,000. 

U.S. firms may direct their inquiries con- 
cerning pertinent background data for 
UNDP projects to: J. L, Malone, Interna- 
tional Liaison and Trade Opportunities 
(ILTO) Staff, BDSA-541, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 


EDUCATION BUDGET CUTS 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the American Library Trustee Associa- 
tion is organizing tomorrow a meeting in 
Washington of librarians, educators, and 
concerned citizens to urge upon Members 
of Congress and the administration the 
importance of restoring the funds cut 
out of the education budget for this new 
fiscal year. 
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Such a massive protest is necessary 
because the cuts are massive, because 
outright elimination of some programs 
and cutbacks to the point of nonfunc- 
tioning in others is practicing false econ- 
omy. The education of our children is our 
Nation’s future, and I believe that we 
are making a serious error to think that 
we can economize by depriving them— 
and their parents—of library books and 
other educational services. 

I would like to place in the RECORD at 
this time the resolution deploring these 
cuts passed by the American Library 
Trustee Association at its meeting on 
June 25, 1969, an editorial from the 
Saturday Review, an announcement of 
the formation of the National Citizens 
Committee To Save Education and Li- 
brary Funds, and a table showing the 
budgetary action on four important li- 
brary programs: 

RESOLUTION 

Be it resolved—That the American Library 
Trustee Association, in official membership 
session consisting of trustees representing all 
of the 50 states and territories of the United 
States, petitions the President of the United 
States, all members of Congress, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare and 
the Commissioner of Education to not only 
restore the cuts in all educational budgets 
but, in addition, to provide full funding, as 
authorized, for all existing educational leg- 
islation. 

Be it further resolved—It is our unalter- 
able conviction that only in this manner will 
libraries, which are absolutely indispensable 
to education in all forms, meet the social, 
economic, and cultural needs of all of the 
citizens of the United States; for only 


through continuing education can we hope 


to find lasting solutions to the problems 
that beset our nation, threaten our democ- 
racy, and endanger our civilization. 

Be it further resolved—That copies of this 
resolution be sent to the President of the 
United States, the members of Congress, the 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
and the Commissioner of Education. 

Approved unanimously at the membership 
meeting of the American Library Trustee As- 
sociation at the annual conference held in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey on June 25th, 1969. 


Books Are Not EXPENDABLE 


What if a coalition of extremists pro- 
claimed their intention of fire-bombing every 
school and public library in the country? 

The public outcry would, of course, be 
memorable. Not only would riot police hit 
the streets in force, but reasonable people 
everywhere would set up an anguished out- 
cry and take the sternest possible line with 
the troublemakers. Our schools and libraries 
are, the cry would go, the backbone of the 
nation and the arsenal of democracy—who 
diminishes them diminishes America. And if, 
in the face of the riot guns and outraged 
public feeling, the extremists did manage to 
level a few libraries and classrooms, popular 
opinion would soon force the government to 
build ever statelier mansions of learning on 
the bombed-out sites. 

But there is, of course, more than one way 
to put schools and libraries out of commis- 
sion. There are ways of doing the job in 
broad daylight, right under the nose of a 
somnolent American public. Consider, for in- 
stance, the recently announced federal budg- 
et allotments for books and, educational 
materials for the coming fiscal year. Where 
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$237 million was made available a year ago, 
the Nixon Administration has slashed that 
amount by a cool 87.5 per cent. Yet the pub- 
lic outcry has been, at best, muted. 

Spelled out, this wholesale slash means 
that no federal funds at all will be given to 
elementary school libraries, and that only 
minuscule amounts will trickle down to the 
public and college libraries. 

The libraries are, of course, far from being 
alone in their deprivation. The proposed fed- 
eral cuts will bring the budget of the Office 
of Education down from $4.1 billion in 1968 
to a lowly $3.2 billion in 1970—a steep, even 
dizzying decline, and one that is bound to 
leave wound-stripes on the country’s educa- 
tional bodies for some time to come, 

Ironically, Washington's budget-slashers 
have chosen to hack away at federal grants 
at a time when their counterparts in the 
cities and localities are also finding it ex- 
pedient to skimp and scamp on educational 
services, The effect of this dual barrage may 
well prove devastating. 

But surely no one in government is against 
education and the reading process? If, as 
Senators are forever telling us in commence- 
ment day speeches, education is the back- 
bone of our country, why would sober, well- 
meaning budget experts want to bend their 
country’s backbone to the snapping point? 
The unofficial explanation out of Washing- 
ton has been that the programs hit were of 
“low priority’ in this “period of inflation 
and budgetary stringency.” 

This “explanation” would be moving and 
persuasive if only the pesky daily papers 
would stop printing stories that give such 
explanations the lie. Recent news stories tell, 
for instance, how the Air Force, sans congres- 
sional authorization or appropriations, ap- 
proached an aircraft company and ordered 
up fifty-seven monster-sized C-5A transport 
planes, without having any clear idea of how 
much the planes would cost. The price will 
depend, it came out, on how much an earlier 
order of fifty-eight C-5As costs to build. If 
the first group of planes turns out to cost 
more than expected, no sweat: Under its 
contract with the Air Force, the aircraft com- 
pany is free to jack up the price of the second 
group of planes as much as is necessary to 
insure a tidy profit. 

This breathtaking display of the juggler’s 
art has moved Representative Otis Pike, of 
New York, to exclaim that the Air Force was 
“playing Mickey Mouse with figures.” The 
contract arrangement is s0 loose-limbed and 
amiable, in fact, that no one seems sure just 
how much money may be involved. Thus, the 
Air Force says its original understanding was 
that all the planes would cost some $4,348,- 
000,000 but that of course the estimate has 
since risen by $1,382,000,000. Yet one Air 
Force expert concedes that the cost increase 
will probably run something on the order of 
$2 billion. This amount could give the 
United States the finest library facilities and 
services in the world, Meanwhile, each week 
we read other reports of massive military 
waste and sloppy bookkeeping that do little 
to convince the electorate that the values of 
the society are in happy balance. Fortu- 
nately, various groups and individuals are 
currently pressing Congress to restore these 
budget cuts—which is to say, they are trying 
to restore the nation’s educational backbone 
to its original shape. During this month and 
July, the Congress will be holding hearings 
and voting on the 1970 appropriations bill. 
Tf every American who feels strongly about 
these misappropriations of educational funds 
would visit, write, or call his Representative 
and Senators, there is every chance that the 
cuts. would be restored, If they are not, the 
bureaucrats—or, as the Germans call them, 
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“desk-murderers”—will with a pen stroke 
have done more damage to the life of the 
mind in this country than a regiment of 
fanatics and incendiaries could do if they 
worked around the clock. Books are, not 
expendable. 

It is the fashion to think of teachers, 
librarians, and cultivated people generally 
as timid, sheeplike, and much too well bred 
to cry out when they are shorn. Perhaps it 
is time to remind our fiscal hatchet-wielders 
of Balzac’s saying, “Terrible is the revolt of 
a sheep.” 


LEADING CITIZENS JOIN FicHt To RECOUP 
SCHOOL AND LIBRARY FUNDS 


(Nore.—SELF is supported by its members, 
the American Library Association, and. by 
the Joint Committee on Federal Education 
and Library Programs of the American Book 
Publishers Council, the American. Educa- 
tional Publishers Institute, the American 
University Press Services, Inc., and the Book 
Manufacturers’ Institute. Participation by 
other individuals and organizations is wel- 
come by the Committee. Inquiries should be 
sent to the Director.) 

New York, N.Y.—Formation of a nation- 
wide committee of citizens to Save Education 
and Library Funds was announced today by 
Dr. Detlev Bronk, who will chair the com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Bronk, past president, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, past chairman of the Board 
of the National Science Foundation and 
president emeritus of The Rockefeller Uni- 
versity, said that the committee has been 
formed because of a “deep concern” about 
the proposed reduction in Federal appropria- 
tions for education in the coming fiscal and 
school year. These proposed reductions are 
almost one billion dollars below the 4.1 
billion actually appropriated for the current 
fiscal year and $370 million below the orig- 
inal Johnson budget published in January. 
Nearly 25% of the $370 million cutback for 
Office of Education activities would come out 
of the major p! designed to upgrade 
school, college and public Hbraries to mini- 
mal levels of adequacy. 

“We hope it will be noted,” said Dr. Bronk, 
“that the initial letters of the committee’s 
name, which forthrightly expresses its pur- 
pose, spell SELF, because in fact every Ameri- 
can citizen, whether he knows it or not, has 
a strong self-interest in maintaining the 
library development momentum that Federal 
support has made possible since it was initi- 
ated in the Eisenhower Administration. 

“Everyone has a stake in this: the busi- 
nessman, the technician, the college student, 
the parents of school children; and all re- 
sponsible citizens concerned for the future 
quality of American life. If these cuts recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget are not 
overridden by aware and knowledgeable 
people, education, manpower, economic and 
scientific development will suffer.” 

Dr. Bronk noted that only $3.2 billion, or 
slightly more than one and one-half percent, 
of the total Federal budget was recom- 
mended for programs administered by the 
Office of Education. “In the face of enormous 
problems, all of which call for more and bet- 
ter education, rather than less, this attempt 
to assign low priority to educational pro- 
grams and learning opportunities seems un- 
believable. These propositions are still before 
the Congress for debate, and we intend to let 
Congress know why we feel that the funds 
for education and libraries must be restored. 

“Reading is the key to learning and life- 
time development: People who are not 
equipped for independent, continuing learn- 
ing will run the risk of becoming obsolete. 
Children who don’t read drop out. Drop-outs 
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cannot find work. Those without jobs add 
to the many social problems of the day in 
terms of ignorance, poverty and lack of 
upward movement. 

“We are going to try to help make the 
people aware of all this,” Dr. Bronk con- 
tinued, “so that they can let the Congress 
know that it would be a tragic mistake to 
limit reading opportunity and learning op- 
portunity. The loss of books and other 
teaching aids for our schools would be a 
backward step this country cannot afford. 
Improvement of educational opportunity for 
all American children, wherever they live, 
must be a national responsibility; local com- 
munities are hard-pressed even to maintain 
present inadequate levels, and most of them 
are losing ground.” 

According to the committee, should the 
cuts prevail, the amounts available would be 
unreasonable in terms of the needs. For 
instance: 

A mere $12.5 million would be available 
for college libraries at a time when more 
than one hundred new community colleges 
are being established each year, from scratch, 
and new knowledge needs to flow faster to 
a record student body. 

Money for public library services would 
be reduced to $17.5 million, while funds to 
replace antiquated public library buildings 
would be entirely eliminated. 

Title II of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act received almost $100 million 
in 1968, was funded for $50 million in 1969 
and will be reduced to zero for 1970 unless 
action is taken now. 

Another program proposed for total elim- 
ination is Title III of the National Defense 
Education Act which provides materials and 
equipment for elementary and secondary 
schools, both public and private, for a 
loss to these schools of $79 million in Fed- 
eral funds plus additional state and local 
matching funds. 

This at a time when modern instruction 
and learning depend more heavily than ever 
before on books and other school library 
resources. 

The current Administration recommenda- 
tion proposes the appropriation of only one- 
third of the money allocated for major li- 
brary programs in the earlier fiscal 1970 
Johnson budget had already cut library pro- 
grams by allocating roughly only a third of 
the funds authorized. In other words, only 
about 11% of the money the Congress had 
intended libraries to have would be available 
for them. 

The National Citizens Committee to Save 
Education and Library Funds will aid mem- 
bers of the public to take appropriate action, 
with suggestions in newspaper ads, leaflets 
and other publicity. Vice-chairmen of the 
committee include William Bernbach of 
Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc.; William Nichols, 
senior consultant and former publisher of 
This Week; Mrs. Raymond Young, former 
president of American Library Trustee Asso- 
ciation; Mrs. Evelle Younger, Trustee, Los 
Angeles Public Library. 


DETLEV W. BRONEK 


Detlev W. Bronk was a member of the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee and 
chairman of its Panel on International Sci- 
ence from 1957-63 and has been Consultant- 
at-large since 1963. 

Dr. Bronk, formerly president of The 
Rockefeller University, and of the Johns 
Hopkins University, is now chairman of the 
Board of Directors, New York State Science 
and Technology Foundation and trustee of 
several academic institutions. He has also 
served as chairman of the National Research 
Council, chairman of the National Science 
Board, National Science Foundation and 
president of the American Association for the 
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Advancement of Science. One of America’s 
most honored scholars, Dr. Bronk has just re- 
ceived, from Columbia University, his 53rd 
honorary degree. 


BUDGET REQUESTS FOR LIBRARY PROGRAMS, FISCAL 
YEAR 1970 


[In millions of dollars} 


Au- 
thori- 
zation 


Title II ESEA (library books and 
equipment for elementary 
schools) #3 aoe 

Title | books—Library Services and 


17.5 
0 


Title 11 construction—LSCA_ 
College libraries—Title I1 of 


Education Act 12.5 


L ea rs T 30.0 


1 Budget request is 7 percent of authorization. 


FIFTY YEARS IN BASEBALL 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, baseball 
has an ancient and honored tradition in 
my city, Philadelphia. 

For many decades the home of both 
the Philadelphia Athletics and Philadel- 
phia Phillies, Philadelphia has been the 
setting for giants in the game like Con- 
nie Mack, Jimmy Foxx, the “Whiz Kid.” 

These were heroes who made head- 
lines. There have been others who have 
served the game and helped make it 
great, their names never emblazoned in 
gothic type on the sports pages of the 
daily newspapers. 

One such gentleman is Ted “Ace” 
Kessler, who has recently celebrated his 
golden anniversary in organized baseball. 

Resolution 137 of the Philadelphia 
City Council noted Mr. Kessler’s achieve- 
ment and I enter it in the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION 137 


Resolution congratulating Ted “Ace” Kessler, 
Club-House Official for the Philadelphia 
National League Baseball Club, upon 
achieving his 50th Anniversary of service 
to organized baseball 
Whereas, Ted “Ace” Kessler, a popular fig- 

ure in the World of Sports, and actively asso- 

ciated in the affairs of Major League Baseball 
for the past fifty years, will be honored at a 
testimonial dinner on May 12, 1969; and 
Whereas, “Ace” Kessler started as a bat 
boy with the “Phillies” in 1919 and later 
served as Assistant Club-House Administra- 
tor until he became Superintendent of the 
visiting team’s Club-House; a position he 
holds to this day; and 

Whereas, In this Golden Anniversary of his 
career, Ted “Ace” Kessler is held in high 
esteem by his many friends and associates 
for his love of the game of major league 
baseball; therefore 

Resolved, By the Council of the City of 

Philadelphia, That we hereby extend heart- 

lest congratulations to Ted “Ace” Kessler, 

Club-House Official for the Philadelphia Na- 

tional League Baseball Club, upon achieving 
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his 50th Anniversary of service to organized 
Baseball: 

Resolved, That an engrossed copy of this 
Resolution be presented to Ted “Ace” Kess- 
ler, as evidence of the sincere sentiments of 
this legislative body. 

PauL D’ORTONA, 
President of City Council, 

Attest: 

CHARLES H. SAWYER, Jr., 
Chief Clerk of the Council. 


TWO FROM MARYLAND DIE IN 
VIETNAM 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. John D. Morrissey and Sgt. Joseph 
H. Kelley, two fine young men from 
Maryland, were killed recently in Viet- 
nam. I would like to commend their 
courage and honor their memory by in- 
cluding the following article in the 
RECORD: 


ABERDEEN ATHLETE, MONKTON ACCOUNTANT, 


DIE IN VIETNAM 


A high school and college football star 
from Aberdeen who wanted to teach history, 
and a young accountant from Monkton who 
planned to return to school, were killed in 
Vietnam last week, the Defense Department 
announced yesterday. 

Killed June 30 by a booby trap near Chu 
Lai was PFC John D. Morrissey, 22, of Aber- 
deen, who had been in Vietnam since April 
9 as a combat medic. 


KELLEY DIED NEXT DAY 


Staff Sgt. Joseph H. Kelley, of Monkton, 
who was also 22 and was also stationed at 
Chu Lat, was killed the following day. 

Private Morrissey was graduated from 
Aberdeen High School in 1965 and had been 
co-captain of his football team, captain of 
the school's wrestling team, and vice presi- 
dent of the athletic association. 

The following year he attended Harford 
Junior College, making the dean’s list and 
graduating in 1967. 

He attended the first term at Appalachian 
State Teachers College, in North Carolina, 
but broke his hand during a football game 
and was forced to return home to have it 
mended. 

THE BEST KIND 


He enlisted in the Army in August, 1968, 
but wanted to return to school, teach his- 
tory and be an assistant football coach. 

Private Morrissey’s last letter to his older 
sister, Patricia Anne, told of a Viet Cong 
suicide squad overrunning his bunker. 

“I'm with a bunch of professional killers,” 
he said. “But they're the best kind of people 
to be with over here.” 

Besides his sister, he is survived by his 
parents, M. Sgt. John B. Morrissey, USA, 
(Ret.) and Mrs. Morrissey; another sister, 
Rachel; and a brother, Gregory, all of Aber- 
deen; and a grandfather, Haraden Pratt, of 
Pompano Beach, Fla. 

Sergeant Kelley, a 1965 graduate of Here- 
ford High School, was graduated from the 
Baltimore Institute in 1967, specializing in 
accounting and computer programming. 

Drafted into the Army in December, 1967, 
Sergeant Kelley planned to return to the 
institute to further his education. 

He is survived by his parents Howard L. 
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Kelley and Marjorie Kelley, of Corbett road, 
in Monkton; a brother, Patrick, of Freeland, 
Md.; and two sisters, Mrs. Carol Sue McDade, 
of White Hall, Md., and Mrs. Betty Cum- 
mings, of Sparks, Md. 


RED CHINESE RECOGNITION CALL 
ESCALATES TENSION BUILDUP 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, a few U.S. 
officials, and U.S. tax-free foundations, 
beating the drums for recognition of Red 
China have created another threat to 
world peace. 

Our stalwart friends, the free Chinese 
in temporary exile at Formosa, are now 
compelled to escalate military and po- 
litical action to dramatize to the world 
their cause in liberating mainland China 
from the Communist dictatorship of Mao 
and his Red puppets. 

The daring escapades of gallant free 
Chinese patriots receives little attention 
in our press—strident in calling for Red 
China’s recognition—but the recent 
sinking of three Red gunboats by free 
Chinese could not be ignored. 

The U.S. reaction has been utterly un- 
believable, unimaginative and deplora- 
ble. The U.S. State Department has is- 
sued a statement of official “concern 
over any action that might create ten- 
sions in the Taiwan Strait.” Many won- 
der if the State Department and its peace 
doves have given any thought that the 
underlying cause of the tension build- 
up in Taiwan preceded the naval action. 
The true cause will be recognized as 
having its origin in Washington grow- 
ing out of the threatened recognition of 
Red China. 

The Red China advocates should have 
anticipated that their discussions and 
suggestions would precipitate open hos- 
tilities by the free Chinese who under- 
stand the real significance of such un- 
conscionable action—a life and death 
matter to them. 

U.S. recognition of Red China would 
preclude our honoring our commitment 
to assist the Free Chinese in their im- 
passioned objective to return to the 
mainland and liberate their people. 

Mr. Speaker, I include several related 
news clippings: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 3, 1969] 
TAIPEI SAILORS SINK THREE Boats AT CHINA 
Base 

Tarrrr—A fleet of Nationalist Chinese gun- 
boats blitzed into a coastal Communist Naval 
base on the mainland last night and escaped 
today reporting two supply ships and a Pe- 
king gunboat sunk, the government said. 

It was the first sea battle between the two 
Chinas since Jan. 18, 1966. The returning 
raiders said they damaged a second Com- 
munist gunboat trying to block their escape. 

A nationalist government of Chiang Kai- 
shek described the target as a small port in 
the mouth of the Min River, about 100 miles 
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west of the northern tip of Nationalist China 
and near the mainland city of Fuchou. 

The battle spilled out into the Formosa 
strait, with a rear guard of Nationalist gun- 
boats holding off Communist counter-attack- 
ers until the raiders finished up. 


RETALIATION EXPECTED 


Tensions along the strait have eased be- 
tween the two Chinas in recent months and 
this battle threatened to bring retaliation 
from Peking and more calls for invading the 
mainland by the Nationalist regime. 

(Officials in Washington said the action 
had come “out of the blue.” They considered 
ita “one-time action,” which—although sen- 
sational—they did not expect to be repeated.) 

The two supply ships, of unknown ton- 
nage, went down at the Communist naval 
base, the announcement said, while one pur- 
suing Communist gunboat was sunk and a 
second damaged outside the harbor. 

The number and type of Nationalist Chi- 
nese warships in on the raid was not dis- 
closed. The government said only that they 
returned safely to their bases. 

There was no immediate comment from 
Peking. The Formosa Strait separates the two 
Chinas, with the island of Formosa or Na- 
tionalist China separated from the mainland 
or Red China by about 100 miles. 

The Nationalist. government of Chiang 
Kai-shek was driven from the mainland by 
Mao Tse-tung’s Communists.in 1949, but 
set up in 1949 on Formosa, about the size of 
Delaware. 

Since then, two Chinas have fought sea 
battles and reported aerial dogfights. The 
United States has backed Chiang with war- 
ships and planes. 

The latest clash on record was on Nov. 24, 
1967, when Nationalist China said its guer- 
rillas had destroyed eight MIG 19 jets in a 
raid on a Communist air force base on the 
mainland. 

On Sept. 8, 1967, Red China said it had shot 
down a Nationalist U2 spy plane over the 
mainland, claiming it to be the fifth recon- 
naissance plane from Formosa shot down 
since September, 1962. 

The Communists announced on Jan. 1 of 
the same year that their warplanes shot 
down a Nationalist F104 of American make 
over the Forinosa Strait on what was de- 
scribed as “a great victory for the cultural 
revolution.” 

Quemoy Island, the closest Nationalist 
outpost to Communist territory, underwent 
& month-long artillery bombardment in 1958 
and was hit occasionally thereafter, but the 
Communists have concentrated on propa- 
ganda barrages in recent months. 

Often Chiang Kai-shek has advocated in- 
vading the mainland with his 600,000-man 
army, but no serious moves against the Com- 
munist regime have been undertaken. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 8, 
1969] 


TAIWAN'S RAID AGAINST REDS DISTURBS 
UNITED STATES 

The U.S. has expressed official concern to 
Formosa over a Nationalist Chinese raid 
against Communist Chinese boats last week, 
the State Department said yesterday. 

Spokesman Robert J. McCloskey said the 
U.S. expressed concern “over any action by 
either side that might create tensions in the 
Taiwan Strait.” The Strait separates Formosa 
from the Chinese Mainland. 

Nationalist forces in about five small 
motorboats reportedly attacked and sank a 
Communist patrol boat and some small sup- 
ply ships. There were no warships involved, 
McCloskey said. 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 3, 1969] 
Bip To RECOGNIZE PEKING ADVANCES 


A resolution that could allow the United 
States to recognize Communist China has 
been approved by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Recognition and exchange of diplomats 
“does not imply that the United States neces- 
sarily approves of the form, ideology, or policy 
of that government,” says the resolution 
introduced by Sen. Alan Cranston, D-Calif., 
and Sen. George Aiken, R-Vt. 

The action yesterday clears the resolution 
for consideration on the Senate floor. No 
votes were cast against the measure in com- 
mittee. 


NEW PLATEAU IN THE BALANCE OF 
TERROR 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
time and climate for productive talks on 
the limitation of strategic arms are fast 
deteriorating. One reason for this is the 
accelerated development and testing of 
MIRV—an awesome and frightening ad- 
vance in the art of mass destruction. The 
madness of the arms race and the im- 
plications of MIRV were cogently set 
forth in a recent New York Times article, 
which I call to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

MIRV MADNESS 

The Administration’s action in ordering 
production started on MIRV multiple war- 
head missiles before opening negotiations for 
a moratorium with Moscow touches the most 
sensitive point in the projected missile-curb 
talks. Equally grave is the manner in which 
the Air Force quietly awarded the $88-mil- 
lion contract to General Electric, on the day 
President Nixon spoke favorably of proposals 
for a Soviet-American moratorium on MIRV 
flight testing to head off production and de- 
ployment of the weapon by either side. Given 
this situation, the country is entitled to an 
explanation from the President of his inten- 
tions in the Soviet-American missile-control 
talks, which he has personally held up for 
more than seven months. 

For some weeks, pessimism has been deep- 
ening in Washington among those familiar 
with attitudes within the Nixon Administra- 
tion toward the projected strategic arms- 
limitation talks. There has been a growing 
feeling that the Administration is going 
through the motions of preparing for the 
talks, but has written them off in advance. 
Fuel has now been added to a long-smoulder- 
ing suspicion that a major reason for de- 
laying the talks has been to flight-test MIRV 
to operational confidence first. 

The MIRV production order is evidence 
that operational confidence, to some degree, 
has been reached in less than half of the 
two-year test period originally predicted by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It enormously com- 
plicates, if it does not hopelessly prejudice, 
the chances of heading off a dangerous and 
expensive new spiral in the missile race. 

Forty-one Senators of both parties, only 
ten less than a majority, co-sponsored a res- 
olution urging the President to take the 
initiative this summer in seeking a Soviet- 
American moratorium on MIRV flight test- 
ing for one highly urgent reason. 
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The MIRV era can be headed off in the 
test stage, since tests can be detected with 
relative assurance, Control, without on-site 
inspection far more intrusive than either side 
would accept, becomes virtually impossible 
once MIRV is produced and deployed; satel- 
lite cameras cannot tell how many warheads 
are concealed within a missile’s nose cone, 

The $17-billion American MIRV program, 
which the Soviet Union undoubtedly would 
match, means a five-fold multiplication of 
nuclear-delivery vehicles in the strategic mis- 
sile forces—from 1,700 to about 8,000. It 
promises an era of nuclear nervousness with 
less security than is now provided by rela- 
tively stable mutual deterrence. 

Instead of heading off the Soviet MIRV, 
which could threaten American land-based 
Minuteman missiles, it forces Moscow to go 
ahead. The very Minuteman missiles for 
which MIRV warheads have just been or- 
dered will be made obsolete by this inevitable 
Soviet reaction. How much madder can the 
international arms race become? 


HAVE YOU EVER KNOWN A PER- 
CEPTUALLY HANDICAPPED CHILD? 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the House Ed- 
ucation and Labor Committee began 
hearings today on H.R. 9137 and other 
related bills to provide assistance to chil- 
dren with learning disabilities. 

This proposed act would amend title 
VI of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act by creating a new section 
to specifically provide authority to the 
Office of Education to establish special 
programs for children with learning dis- 
abilities. The learning disabled child is 
the newest handicapped child receiving 
services under special education. This is 
the child who has traditionally been 
“misplaced.” He is primarily neither 
physically, mentally, nor emotionally 
handicapped although he suffers from 
consistent failures in academic perform- 
ance, particularly in areas requiring lan- 
guage proficiency. The learning disabled 
child often provides the greatest frustra- 
tion to the classroom teacher because he 
shows no primary disabilities, however, 
usually after several years of academic 
failure he begins to demonstrate overt 
behavioral symptoms. 

So that my colleagues in the House can 
better understand the problems relating 
to this area, I am inserting into the Rec- 
orp today the following article by Dr. 
Laura E. Lehtinen, who was one of the 
foremost pioneers in the area of learning 
disabilities. The article is entitled “Have 
You Ever Known a Perceptually Handi- 
capped Child?” 

The article follows: 

Have you ever known a perceptually handi- 
capped child? Perhaps not. But perhaps you 
have without: being aware of it. Perhaps you 
have only been aware that Johnnie seemed a 
bit different, maybe hard to manage, difficult 
to predict or understand, but not bad or un- 
intelligent, just a problem. Perhaps you even 
felt thankful he was not your problem. Yet 
in a way he is. For while he is a problem to 
his parents, teachers, brothers and sisters, 
and to himself, he may ultimately become 
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one to society too if understanding care and 
appropriate treatment cannot be found. 

Just what is a perceptually handicapped 
child? How can he be identified? What does 
perceptually handicapped mean? To say that 
a child is perceptually handicapped is an- 
other way of saying that although he may be 
normally intelligent his nervous system does 
not receive, organize, store and transmit in- 
formation in quite the same way as does 
that of a normal child. Does this seem para- 
doxical? If the functioning of the central 
nervous system is faulty doesn’t this auto- 
matically mean mental retardation? No, it is 
possible for a child to score within normal 
limits on tests yet have serious difficulty 
learning certain things—to have a learning 
disability or learning disorder. Such a child 
may show a wide gap between his ability to 
understand events, experiences and ideas and 
his ability to learn to read, spell, write and 
compute numerically. 

The causes of a perceptual handicap are 
numerous. It may result from actual injury 
to the tissue of the central nervous system 
such as might occur during a difficult de- 
livery, or from some other trauma such as 
a severe fall or an automobile accident. High 
fevers, encephalitis, or a lack of oxygen may 
similarly damage vital substance so that it 
can no longer function as efficiently as it once 
did. Maternal virus illnesses and blood in- 
compatibility of mother and child may be 
damaging. Some authorities believe that the 
cause does not always lie in tissue damage 
but that electro-chemical imbalance may be 
a factor or that certain systems may lag be- 
hind others or such an extent in their mat- 
urational rate that disparities in develop- 
ment result. Whatever the cause, the nox- 
ious event or irregularity in development re- 
sults in an alteration of the normal patterns 
of growth and development as they usually 
occur. Often the child’s physical growth 
proceeds quite normally; he does not ap- 
pear to be handicapped; his vision and hear- 
ing are normal. We observe the effects of the 
central nervous system dysfunction in the 
perceptual mistakes made by the child, in 
his conceptual confusions, in his behavior 
difficulty, in his learning disorder, and in 
subtle motor in-coordination. 

More specifically, what is a perceptual han- 
dicap? The term refers to an impairment in 
the normal processes of perception, that, ds, 
in the basic ability of human beings to cope 
with and to make sense out of the environ- 
ment in which they live. It is a process as 
basic and automatic as eating, breathing, 
sleeping, and moving, It functions without 
conscious direction, continuously taking in, 
selecting, and organizing countless sense im- 
pressions moment by moment, It is the basis 
for behavior. 

At every waking moment the individual 
is surrounded by an environment of physi- 
cal energy to which his sense organs re- 
spond. His brain, the magnificent organ that 
mediates all of his behavior, differentiates 
and structures, that is, makes sense out of 
these impressions so that it can direct his 
actions. As a very young child he learns 
that an object that looks round will feel 
round and that one that looks pointy will 
feel sharp, and that certain sounds have 
certain meanings. 

When he enters school he must make sense 
out of many little marks on charts or the 
chalkboard. He must be able to perceive their 
shape well enough so that he can remember 
which is which (they all have names or 
sounds) and be able to make them himself. 
It is no longer enough that he hear and 
understand speech, he must detect the tiniest 
differences between words that sound very 
much alike’ but mean quite different things. 
He must be able to listen attentively to ex- 
planations and instructions and, as rapidly 
as the teacher speaks them, to relate them 
to action or experience so that they become 
integrated with what he already knows in 
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order to extend the fabric of his knowledge 
and understanding. `, 

The child with a perceptual handicap has 
difficulty forming these refined and orga- 
nized perceptions. He misperceives. He over- 
looks important details or focuses on them 
so strongly that he misses the whole. He may 
grasp aspects of the whole but not their 
relationship or the whole itself. He hears 
meanings but fails to attend to word: struc- 
ture, He mishears word structure. He mis- 
hears word structure and so is misled in 
their meaning. He is distracted by sights, 
sounds, and ideas which are interesting and 
significant for him but irrelevant to the main 
objective of the moment. 

Can you imagine what not being able to 
perceive accurately must be like? As a nor- 
mal individual you have not experienced 
the distortions or misperceptions which oc- 
cur repeatedly to the perceptually handi- 
capped child and you can no longer recall the 
first groping efforts of your early childhood. 
It is only when conditions are poor for 
perceiving accurately that you may experi- 
ence something comparable to perceptual 
disturbance. You may have had the experi- 
ence of driving along the highway and no- 
ticed an advertisement but so briefly that 
you were unable to identify what the picture 
was about. Or in a fog or semidarkness 
you are uncertain because the shapes of 
things are different from usual. If you re- 
call the strong sense of frustration and dis- 
satisfaction that accompanied them, you 
were troubled, because in the fog your per- 
ceptions were no longer reliable. 

While perceptual impairment is one of the 
most common consequences of brain dys- 
function in children it is by no means the 
only one. Behavior disorders usually follow 
central nervous system dysfunction. Many 
perceptually handicapped children are un- 
usually active, restless; and distractible. 
Some have difficulty controlling their im- 
pulses to speech and action and interrupt 
conversations or recitations or get up to 
wander around. Some are especially persist- 
ent in their questions or demands. Some are 
repetitious and can’t seem to drop a subject 
once they have become interested in it. Most 
are unstable emotionally—crying over tri- 
fling hurts, laughing riotously, becoming 
silly, loud. or boistrous in excitement. The 
ability to tolerate frustrating situations is 
lower than normal and the child will respond 
with withdrawal or inappropriate behavior 
to a situation he can no longer tolerate. 

Society’s judgment is usually a criticism of 
the parent; the child has been spoiled or 
lacks training. It is true that the usual pa- 
rental efforts are often ineffective in the 
child’s behavior training but it is also true 
that the perceptually handicapped child is 
more difficult to teach and train than a child 
with a normal nervous system. The strain 
placed upon members of the family, brothers 
and sisters as well as parents, by the presence 
of a child who wants to take part but fails 
in his efforts, who smarts under the jeers of 
other children, who senses his inadequacy 
but can only react in anger or confusion, is 
hard to appreciate. A maximum of under- 
standing, sensitivity, flexibility and perhaps 
most of all stamina and resourcefulness are 
demanded of a parent in the task of bring- 
ing up his perceptually handicapped child. 

In addition to perceptual and behavior 
disturbances other mental processes such 
as concept formation and judgment, (how 
the child thinks about what he perceives), 
language, integrative processes, and memory 
may be impaired. Thus, while a child may 
be reasonably capable of organized and ac- 
curate perceptions, he may not think well 
abstractly or reason logically. If his percepts 
are inaccurate he will arrive at faulty con- 
clusions since they form the basis for many 
of his concepts. He may have difficulty in 
formulating the correct sentence, although 
he knows what he wishes to say. He may 
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find it hard to get several parts of his mind 
to work together in an integrated fashion, 
such as saying a word as he writes it. His 
memory may be impaired in such a way that 
he cannot recall words when he needs them 
or remember the association between letters 
and numbers and their names. 

To add to the parents’ confusion, the child 
with a perceptual handicap may do some 
things well and some things very poorly, de- 
pending upon which abilities have been 
damaged or the circumstances of the mo- 
ment. He seems to be extremely inconsistent. 

There are all symptoms of minimal cere- 
bral dysfunction, without mental retarda- 
tion, popularly referred to as perceptual 
handicaps. Usually the child appears ex- 
ternally quite normal, with no physical signs 
of the gravely disturbing condition within, 
although he may have convulsive disorder 
or, if certain motor regions of the brain 
have been injured he may show such physi- 
cal problems as cerebral palsy. 

For the child with perceptual handicaps 
learning in the regular classroom is a virtual 
impossibility. Yet because the child’s over- 
all intelligence quotient indicates ability 
within the normal limits, the regular class- 
room is the only place at present available 
to him in most school systems. 

In the regular classroom, the perceptu- 
ally handicapped child is often over-stimu- 
lated by the wealth of interesting material 
on hand and by the spontaneous, lively ac- 
tivity of his classmates. Because he has not 
yet achieved normal controls over his be- 
havior, the stimulation which is appropriate 
and right for the normal children overloads 
his nervous system and leads to immature or 
objectionable behavior which is disturbing 
to the group. His yisual perceptual disturb- 
ance makes it difficult for him to make sense 
out of many of the learning materials of- 
fered to the rest of the class. His frequently 
observed auditory perceptual impairment 
makes it hard for him to get accurate mean- 
ings from teacher explanations or oral in- 
structions. His confusions in thinking lead 
to confusions in understanding and errone- 
ous conclusions which are embarrassing to 
him and unacceptable to the teacher. If 
language disturbances are present oral rec- 
itations or written expression are laborious. 
His memory difficulties mean that words, 
numbers and answers which were learned 
today may be forgotten tomorrow. His co- 
ordination difficulties, often not detected in 
walking or running, become obvious in gym 
class or on the playground, or in learning 
to write where complex and highly inte- 
grated motor perceptual demands are made. 

It is no surprise that as the original con- 
fusion is compounded by more and more 
material, presented at a rapid pace, the 
child’s frustration grows greater until he 
can no longer function as an active learner 
in the classroom. He becomes convinced of 
his inferior abilities, dislikes school and 
study, and resorts to various means to ob- 
tain compensating even if false satisfactions. 
Added to his school problems are the frus- 
trations of wanting to join yet being unable 
to keep up with neighborhood children be- 
cause of the perceptual and coordinative 
difficulties. 

This is the typical history of a perceptually 
handicapped child. Minimal, but nonethe- 
less important disturbances in the mental 
functions necessary for mastery of school 
learning and the common daily skills of play 
and living stand in the way of his achieve- 
ment. He becomes discouraged, sometimes 
angry with or jealous of others who enjoy 
the success he desires but finds impossible 
to attain. Unless he can be helped he be- 
comes a school casualty destined to limp 
along until the day he is permitted to leave. 

Must such failure necessarily be the un- 
happy outcome of a perceptual handicap? 
Emphatically not: Experience has shown that 
appropriate education given. at the proper 
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time can help a child to learn more normal 
ways of thinking and perceiving so that even 
if some deviations continue to be present 
the gap between his faulty perceptions and 
normal ones can be reduced. 

The child with a perceptual handicap car- 

ries the condition with him for years, per- 
haps indefinitely, like a short leg. He can use 
it but not as skillfully as if it were normal. 
His ability to use it grows but only if he is 
stimulated and encouraged to make the most 
of it. : 
He can be helped to learn the basic aca- 
demic tools in spite of his impairment by 
teaching methods which minimize the dis- 
turbing effects of his handicaps or stimulate 
him to a more effective use of the impaired 
functions. He can be helped to compensate 
for his deficiencies by recognizing them and 
working against them so that later he can 
return to the regular classroom to continue 
his schooling. 

It is most important that he receives the 
specific and individualized help he needs 
when his learning and behavior problems first 
become apparent in order to prevent the 
emotional tensions which arise with repeated 
failure and the wrong learnings resulting 
from his distorted perceptions. He wants to 
learn, he wants to be in step with the others 
around him. The challenge of the educator is 
to show him how it can be done and to 
sustain him in the arduous tasks life sets 
before him. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, a study is 
underway at the University of Texas that 
will have national impact. A University 
of Texas scholar has been selected to 
conduct one of the key phases of a fed- 
erally sponsored study being made of the 
automobile insurance industry. 

Dr. William T. Hold, assistant profes- 
sor of insurance in the Finance Depart- 
ment, has been named by the Federal 
Trade Commission to direct a study of 
automobile insurance assigned risk plans. 

Through group efforts of all insurance 
companies, such plans have been estab- 
lished in each State to provide some lim- 
ited automobile insurance coverage to 
persons who have valid driver’s licenses 
but whose past driving violations place 
them in too high a risk market for the 
standard liability policy written by indi- 
vidual insurance companies. 

Dr. Hold says that his will be the first 
comprehensive study ever made of ap- 
plied risk plans, and, because there are 
more than 2 million persons in the 
United States with such policies, he be- 
lieves the study will have nationwide im- 
plications. 

During the 6-month study, Dr. Hold 
will collect data from the assigned risk 
plans of seven States—Texas, California, 
New York, North Carolina, Wisconsin, 
and probably South Carolina and New 
Jersey. From that data he expects to: 
determine the characteristics of drivers 
in assigned risk plans, make a compara- 
tive study of the assigned risk policy- 
holders in the seven States, and compare 
assigned risk premiums with the pre- 
miums paid by holders of standard poli- 
cies to determine the extent to which 
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assigned risk plans are subsidized by 
good drivers. 

Assisting Dr. Hold will be Sam Sapp, 
an actuary with the Texas State Board 
of Insurance; Harry Haiduk, a UT doc- 
toral student in insurance, and George 
Overstreet, who is working toward a mas- 
ter’s degree in insurance at the univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Hold’s investigation, authorized by 
the Federal Trade Commission, is part of 
an overall $2 million study being carried 
out under general auspices of the U.S. 
Transportation Department. 


CONTRASTS SHARPEN WITHIN 
MEDICAL PROFESSION 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Nixon administration’s hangup 
over the Knowles affair serves to point 
out the tremendous contrasts existing 
today within the American medical pro- 
fession. And, as usually happens in con- 
frontations between progressive ele- 
ments—that is, Dr. Knowles and the 
monolith; the American Medical Asso- 
ciation—the monolith prevailed. 

On a smaller scale, these contrasts 
and confrontations are now showing up 
in Los Angeles. The Los Angeles Times 
city section on Sunday, June 29, brought 
this point to bear directly as shown by 
the two articles I am inserting below 
into the RECORD. 

The first story tells of the Los Angeles 
Free Clinic, a medical. center, which 
serves anyone in the community without 
charge. The free clinic has been in op- 
eration for 18 months now, and last 
year handled almost 13,000 cases. Treat- 
ment is carried on by an extremely com- 
petent professional staff—all of them 
volunteers. 

The spirit and the beauty of the free 
clinic—and its real feeling of “com- 
munity” and of citizen participation— 
should be compared with the struggle 
going on within the Los Angeles County 
Medical Association which is the largest 
“most influential’ local medical society 
in the country. 

The issues dividing the association 
seem clearcut; it is unwieldly, it is con- 
trolled by conservatives who hesitate 
changing with the times, it has no dis- 
cipline. But what strikes me so deeply 
is a statement by one of the doctors in- 
volved that there just is “no such thing 
as free medical care.” He may be right— 
in his'own terms, of course—but I prefer 
the free clinic approach rather than the 
platitudes coming out of the medical 
association over the nature of medical 
insurance. 

The turmoil within the county medi- 
cal association is likely to last for some 
time. And while the practitioneers of 
conventional medicine run their own 
caucus race to achieve some “moderate” 
position, the free clinic will continue pro- 
viding a valuable and much needed 
service to the community as a whole. 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I submit the two articles from the 
June 29, 1969, Los Angeles Times for 
inclusion in the Recor as follows: 
ONE-oF-A-KIND MEDICAL FACILITY NEVER GIVES 

Irs PATIENTS A BILL—FREE CLINIC Has SUR- 

VIVED SCANDAL OF IMPOSTER FOUNDERS To 

BECOME HAVEN FOR DISENFRANCHISED 

YOUTH, HIPPIES 

(By Noel Greenwood) 


At a few minutes before 5 p.m., outside a 
plain white building on N. Fairfax Ave., the 
line begins to form. 

A boy, his unkempt, curly hair reaching 
to the shoulders of his ragged shirt, strums 
a guitar and smiles to himself. Behind him, a 
young couple—she in bright print dress, he 
in neatly pressed suit—wait nervously. 

Down the line, patches of conversation, an 
occasional quiet laugh, some leaning silent 
against the building, one boy with Indian 
headband and white, flowing robe squatting 
on his haunches, waiting. 

It is the start of another long evening at 
The Free Clinic, the one-of-a-kind medical 
facility that has clung to life despite the 
pressures of a disastrous beginning and al- 
most regular financial crises. 

It is, to begin with, a most unlikely kind 
of clinic, 

The patients never get a bill, 

The founders were two imposters who 
passed themselves off as psychologists until it 
was discovered one was a paroled convict. 


NO PERMANENT STAFF 


It is often impossible to tell the staff, 
dressed casually and comfortably, from the 
patients. There is, in fact, no permanent pro- 
fessional staff. 

When the clinic began a year and a half 
ago, its services were mainly medical care and 
counseling. 

These are still its two major sections. But 
now, when the doors open each evening, 
visitors can also get help finding a job, re- 
ceive legal counseling, get advice about the 
draft, have their teeth fixed and attend work- 
shops in arts or crafts. 

From its birth as a place where the hip- 
pies of the Sunset Strip and surrounding 
areas could come for help, the Free Clinic 
has evolved into something broader than 
that. 

“Sort of an establishment for disenfran- 
chised youth,” suggests Dr. Murray Korngold, 
Beverly Hills psychologist and a key figure 
in the early days of the clinic. 


IMPOSTERS OUSTED 


It was Korngold and a young pediatrician, 
Dr. Barry L. Liebowitz, who evicted the two 
imposters, John L. Duke and Leonard Mal- 
colm, on a rainy November morning in 1967. 

Their downfall was a photograph of Duke, 
33, published in the Times. An unidentified 
informant supplied that tip that led to the 
discovery Duke did not hold the Ph.D in 
psychology that he claimed but was actually 
a convicted thief and forger who had been 
in and out of prison since 1960. 

That led to inquiries about Malcolm, 27, 
who was also discovered to lack the creden- 
tials he claimed. 

Duke was promptly returned to prison by 
California. parole authorities and Malcolm 
severed his relations with the clinic and 
dropped out of sight. 


SHUT BRIEFLY 


But the clinic was in turmoil. Volunteer 
doctors, psychiatrists, psychologists and 
others who had been taken in by the pair 
held emergency meetings to decide what to 
do, 

When the clinic was briefly shut down for 
reorganization, the move was greeted by 
skepticism in the hip community. An under- 
ground newspaper said the whole thing was 
an American Medical Assn. plot against the 
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clinic and scoffed at notions it would ever 
reopen. 

On the morning after New Year’s, 1968, it 
did—in new, 26-room quarters at 115 N. 
Fairfax, about three blocks from the original 
location. 

Its growth since then has been spectacular, 
but it has remained fiercely independent and 
Plainly casts its allegience with the young 
people who make up most of its caseload, 

“Most of the staff people here,” said a 
clinic worker, “are younger and feel a need 
to participate—not just in the problems of 
the kids, but in what they see as the hippie 
ideology, the value system.” 

The clinic has never been able to shake 
its label as an all-hippie institution. Pack- 
ages still arrive addressed to “The Hippy 
Clinic.” But its clientele disproves the label. 

Hippies rub shoulders with youths from 
conventional family settings, afraid to go to 
their parents with their problem and not 
trusting the family doctor. Older persons are 
occasionally seen. 


CLIENTS MAINLY YOUNG 


“If you want to describe the people we see 
here,” said one psychologist, “the major 
characteristic is that these are people who 
would not get help unless there was a free 
clinic—people who wouldn't go anywhere 
else.” 

The clients are, of course, mainly young. 
In the medical section, for example, of the 
12,931 cases handled last year, 75% came 
within the 18 to 24-year-old range. Most are 
from the immediate Los Angeles area, 
though some come from points as distant as 
Riverside, San Clemente and Santa Barbara. 

The ailments they bring are mainly con- 
ventional: everything from burns and broken 
limbs to allergies and sore throats. 

But many are related to the haphazard 
way of life sometimes adopted by the clinic's 
young patients: malnutrition and fatigue, 
the after-effects of abortion, ailments like 
ringworm, lice and scabies, respiratory ill- 
nesses like pneumonia, venereal disease and 
drug abuse (as well as drug-related afflic- 
tions like hepatitis (which may result from 
using unclean hypodermic needles). 

Jerry Rockman, a 32-year-old Ph. D. can- 
didate in clinical psychology at USC, heads 
the clinic’s counseling section. 

There, the total caseload will probably go 
over 2,000 this year, and the experience is 
much the same: most patients have fairly 
ordinary complaints. 


DRUG PROBLEMS 


The overwhelming number come with 
“self-problems,” as Rockman puts it: prob- 
lems of depression, loneliness, hopelessness, 
personal relationships gone wrong. 

Nobody on the clinic staff sees drugs as the 
main problem. 

Says Rockman of youths who come to the 
counseling section with what is ostensibly 
a drug problem (usually the so-called psy- 
chedelic drugs) : 

“These people are in distress, and they have 
found a way to relieve that distress. And 
the way to help these people is, you try to 
relieve that distress. The drug is not the 
point.” 

The clinic has, nonetheless, earned a repu- 
tation of knowing more about treating youths 
with reactions to the psychedelic drugs than 
most other medical facilities. 

HIPPIE INFLUX 

Despite its more dramatic cases, the clinic 
sees little violence. It has had two deaths— 
both due to drug overdoses. And occasionally, 
a distraught patient puts a fist through a 
plaster wall. 

But generally, the clinic is a pleasantly 
confused sort of place, a melange of protest 
posters and Oriental art, brightly painted 
walls, rock music, lots of people, worn out 
furniture, hand-me-down medical equip- 
ment, much affection, and an occasional 
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frankly worded sign warning of the hazards 
of VD. 

The clinic has most often been compared 
with a similar facility opened in San Fran- 
eisco’s Haight-Ashbury district during the 
height of that city’s hippie influx. 

Jay Franklin, the 36-year-old ex-computer 
systems designer who is administrator of The 
Free Clinic’s medical section, worked one 
summer at the Haight-Ashbury clinic. He 
sees no comparison: 

“The clinic here—it’s like an ecology. 
There's a concern with the total person. It’s 
just a lot more.” 

One thing The Free Clinic has a lot more 
of is volunteers, over 200 of them now: doc- 
tors, psychiatrists, nurses, psychologists, 
social workers, lab technicians, dentists, 
pharmacists, counselors, medical intake 
workers, lawyers, housewives, and more, 


STUDYING CONTRASTS 


Most spend at least one afternoon or eve- 
ning each week at the clinic. 

And they are an often-startling study in 
contrasts, 

An attorney who spends his daytime hours 
in a free law office for the poor works along- 
side a veteran criminal lawyer and another 
attorney who for six years was a federal pros- 
ecutor. 

The medical officer for a federal prison 
heads The Free Clinic’s medical section, 
whose personnel ranges from a San Fernando 
Valley obstetrician to a Beverly Hills sur- 
geon, 

A 27-year-old Los Angeles stockbroker has 
been organizing workshops for the clinic. 

For the doctor or psychologist, the motive 
if often a dual one: a real feeling of wanting 
to help, plus a professional excitement over 
the kind of work to be done. 

“It’s a combination of altruism coupled 
with a little bit of selfish interest,” said one 
doctor. 

Other volunteers may have different rea- 
sons, like Mrs. Sarah Novak, a matronly Los 
Angeles housewife and grandmother who 
helps run the job co-op. She went to the 
clinic and volunteered her services after her 
daughter was killed in an accident while 
attending college. 

Said one clinic worker: “This is probably 
one of the few organizations anywhere which 
is as rewarding to the people that work here 
as the people that require the service. In a 
ene, we're all patients. We help each other 

ere.” 

The clinic is run—or runs itself—according 
to a vague system of management that is 
notable for the constant change it undergoes. 
Right now, a board of directors made up of 
representatives from each clinic section is in 
command, 

Actual administration is handled by a 
small corps of paid, fulltime workers like 
Franklin and Rockman. (Salaries are no 
great thing: from $25 a week for two youths 
who are security guards and janitors to $100 
a week tops for administrators.) 

Like any organization, the clinic has had 
its share of office intrigues and power plays, 
And there is an intense, almost electric feel- 
ing between the clinic's leaders that led one 
critic to snort, “Everyone here is on an ego 
trip.” 

But it is more a family feeling than any- 
thing else, illustrated by the number of 
youths who have come as patients and re- 
mained after finding something they could 
do at the clinic. 

The clinic has succeeded because of its 
utter frankness with its young patients, its 
youth-oriented atmosphere and an absolute 
refusal to make judgments about the life 
style or morals of its clientele. 

Says a clinic worker: “The first and only 
thing to be treated is the patient—not the 
way he looks or what he believes in.” 

Thus, alarmed at the incidence of infection 
from improper use of hypodermic needles 
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while taking drugs, one clinic leader con- 
siders whether the clinic should make a film 
on how to use a needle properly—and then 
show it regularly. 

The clinic’s relations with the outside 
world have gradually improved, 

An agreement is being worked out with the 
county to help provide some drugs and equip- 
ee progress on it has been painfully 
slow. 

COUNSELING HELP 


As a mark of its acceptance, some persons 
on probation have been required to get 
counseling help at the clinic as a condition 
of probation. 

And the clinic has been consulted by 
UCLA medical experts when they encounter 
puzzling drug terminology being used by a 
patient. 

Donations—the lifeblood of the clinic— 
come in all sizes and shapes. 

Dental equipment given by a dental sup- 
ply house is installed free by a local installa- 
tion company. Doctors send over their un- 
needed drug samples. 

Catering trucks sometimes stop by at the 
end of a day and leave unsold sandwiches. 
Now and then a cake is left at the door—by 
whom, nobody knows. 


FREE TRUCKLOAD 


A Kansas medical supply company dis- 
patched a free truckload of disposable ex- 
amining devices it makes after the president 
was impressed with the work of the clinic. 
Drug companies and medical warehouses 
have given supplies free. 

The clinic’s job co-op found that many 
youths were willing to part with their long 
hair if it meant employment, Problem was, 
few could afford a haircut. Solution: an 
agreement with a barber college that allows 
the clinic to send over one person a week for 
a free haircut. 

Money comes in irregular spurts, occa- 
sionally by persons treated by the clinic or 


their families. More is raised through bene- 
fits, from movie pre-views to a radio station 


marathon to concerts by peformers like 
singer Judy Collins. 

But there is never enough, and the clinic 
(its monthly budget is $3,500) continually 
staggers on the edge of financial collapse, 
behind in rent, salaries and bills, and not 
quite sure where the next dollar will come 
from, 

NEW APPROACH 


If the clinic has accomplishe.. anything, 
it has forced public health officials to re- 
assess their approach to health for young 
people. 

Dr, Robert C. Weiss, chief of the child 
health division of the County Health De- 
partment, credits the Free Clinic with hav- 
ing a major influence on the county’s deci- 
sion to open its first free health clinic for 
youths. 

“I think we have to give them credit for 
being the imaginative, original spark,” said 
Dr. Weiss. 

“They gave us visible evidence that there’s 
an awful lot of patients going to that type 
of facility and that raised the question 
of what was wrong with conventional 
facilities.” 

The county clinic, located in West Holly- 
wood not far from the Free Clinic, is a pilot 
project. If it works, more will be opened 
elsewhere. 

GOOD EXAMPLE 


Already, there is a good working relation- 
ship between the two clinics, and the county 
clinic—with relaxed atmosphere and a staff 
chosen for its ability to work with youths— 
show how seriously the example of the Free 
Clinic is being taken. 

No account of the Free Clinic should end 
without one last look at the case of John L. 
Duke, the imaginative convict who started 
the whole thing. 
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A few weeks ago, from his cell at Soledad 
Prison, he sued the state for $1 million, say- 
ing it had no business revoking his parole 
for his activities in the clinic. 

Besides that, said Duke in the suit, he 
wants the state to give him back his clinic. 

That has to be testimony to its success. 


VALLEY Doctors May SECEDE—MEDICAL As- 
SOCIATION Faces SPLIT 
(By George Getze) 

The Los Angeles County Medical Assn., 
biggest and most influential local medical 
society in the United States, may be about 
to have one of its extremities lopped off. 

Secession from LACMA has been discussed 
for many years, particularly in the San 
Fernando Valley and in the Long Beach- 
San Pedro areas. 

Critics of LACMA charge: 

—That the organization is so big it is un- 
wieldy. There are more than 10,000 doctors 
in the association. 

—That it is controlled by a group of right- 
wing reactionary doctors who don’t appre- 
ciate the changes that have taken place in 
political and economic philosophy. 

—And that it is impossible to get misbe- 
having physicians kicked out. of LACMA 
or have them otherwise disciplined. 

The movement was thought to have been 
scotched last year when the valley was di- 
vided into two districts, thus putting into 
separate districts of LACMA some of the 
most enthusiastic supporters of secession. 

But this month the association’s District 
6, made up of doctors in the valley west of 
Sepulveda Blvd., is voting whether to sepa- 
rate from LACMA and to ask the California 
Medical Assn. for an independent charter. 

District 6 doctors got their ballots June 11 
and 12. They have until July 11 to cast their 
votes. 

The secessionists in the west yalley think 
they'll win, and that if they do, other dis- 
tricts in LACMA will be encouraged to try 
for independence, too. 

The areas the rebellious members feel are 
most likely to try are Long Beach-San Pedro, 
Beverly Hills-Wilshire and Santa Monica- 
Westwood. 

The movement to secede strikes Dr. Rob- 
ert Carter, a Reseda general practitioner and 
an opponent of separation, as rather frivo- 
lous. 

He compared the secessionist doctors with 
teen-agers. who rebel against their parents 
“just on general principles.” 

SEPARATIST TELLS VIEWS 

Dr. Marvin J. Shapiro, an Encino radiolo- 
gist, a councilor of the CMA and a director of 
District 6, is one of the leading separatists. 

He said the present election in the west 
valley is more than just an exercise in medi- 
cal politics. 

“The outcome is important to the public 
and doctors,” he said. 

“The basic question is this, ‘Can any 
professional society of 10,000 members do its 
job?" Dr. Shapiro said. 

“Some purely scientific societies with that 
many members may. be able to serve their 
purposes, but LACMA cannot. 

“If a medical society has any reason to 
exist it is to serve the public’s needs, to 
represent the profession in advancing those 
needs, and to uphold and advance the in- 
terests of its members.” 

According to him, LACMA isn’t perform- 
ing one of its most obvious tasks—that of 
disciplining doctors whose professional be- 
havior reflects on their colleagues. 

SAYS ACTION INADEQUATE 

Dr. Shapiro said District 6 has asked 
LACMA to discipline doctors many times, but 
that never once has adequate action been 
taken. 

“Doctors are people, like anybody else, and 
out of 10,000 of them in LACMA or the 650 
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or so in the west valley, there are bound to be 
some who perform poorly,” he said. 

“A few of them have dossiers at LACMA 
headquarters a couple of inches thick.” 

This claim of inaction in disciplinary mat- 
ters was contradicted by Dr. Joseph Boyle, an 
internist who formerly was president of 
LACMA and who is one of the leading spokes- 
men for the organization. 

He said disciplinary action has been taken 
in every case that was properly and ade- 
quately documented. 

“Simply bringing a charge of unethical 
practices isn’t enough,” Dr. Boyle said. 


SAYS NO NAMES SUBMITTED 


He said the District 6 secessionists re- 
peatedly had been asked for the names of 
doctors they think ought to have been dis- 
ciplined but who were not, but that no such 
names -haye ever been submitted. 

“It’s absolute nonsense," Dr. Boyle said 
of the argument that LACMA cannot or will 
not discipline its members. 

Dr. Shapiro and Dr. Douglas MacInnis, an 
Encino orthopedic surgeon who is president 
of District 6, both emphasized that though 
many complaints have been made to 
LACMA's disciplinary committee, the com- 
plaints have involved very few doctors, 

“Even a few are too many,” Dr. Shapiro 
said. 

Another argument advanced for separation 
is that “the doctors downtown” have an in- 
flexible, reactionary political philosophy that 
gives the medical profession a bad name. 

“The fact is, the county association is con- 
trolled by a group of dedicated ultra-con- 
servatives whose philosophy is dominated 
by the principle that health care is a com- 
modity to be bargained for in the market- 
place like any other,” Dr. Shapiro said. 

He said the group of doctors that. controls 
LACMA said so in almost as many words in 
the first issue of Private Practice, a publica- 
tion of the Congress of County Medical So- 
cieties, a new association that Dr. Shapiro 
said was organized by Dr. Boyle and others 
as a rival to the American Medical Assn. 

“They think the AMA is too liberal,” he 
said. 

Dr. Boyle labeled as “completely irrespon- 
sible” the charge that the association is 
controlled by right wingers. He said anyone 
making such a charge “really is acting in 
extremely poor faith” and added that the 
association has a long history of providing 
leadership for the community in compre- 
hensive health planning. 

Dr. MacInnis said the doctors in the west 
valley are more openminded than the ones 
who run LACMA, and in this respect they 
reflect the attitudes of the west valley com- 
munity that has been created in the last 
two decades. 

“The doctors out here are generally in their 
30s and 40s, and aren’t so much handicapped 
by ‘senior ossification,’ the hardening of at- 
titudes,” Dr. MacInnis said. 


ONLY 13 PERCENT IN FAVOR 


The doctors practicing west of Sepulveda 
were put into a different district from those 
practicing east of that boulevard last year— 
against their will and just to try to weaken 
their influence, according to the secession- 
ists. 

They said a poll of all the doctors in the 
then District 6, which included almost the 
whole valley, showed only 13% in favor of 
splitting the district at Sepulveda or any- 
where else. 

Nevertheless, the “doctors downtown” 
forced the division through, hoping to iso- 
late the west valley moderates, it is felt by 
those moderates themselves. 

In contrast to the young, openminded 
doctors of the west valley medical commu- 
nity, the doctors downtown who run LACMA 
are “geheimrats,” according to one surgeon 
who didn’t want his name used because he 
is no longer in District 6. 
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(Geheimrat is a German word meaning 
privy councillor. It has become an oppro- 
brious term, connoting petty dictator, and 
is most often used to describe a self-impor- 
tant professor who runs his department 
with an iron hand.) 


REGARDED AS “RIGHT” 


Dr. Shapiro and Dr. MacInnis say their at- 
titude toward medical politics is the “mod- 
erate” position. 

“Moderates have accepted the fact, per- 
haps sometimes reluctantly, that health 
care has come to be regarded by almost 
everybody outside the medical profession 
itself as a right, rather than a privilege,” 
Dr. Shapiro said. 

“We should be working with everybody 
concerned, including government and insur- 
ance companies, to provide health care as a 
right, and to do it as efficiently and eco- 
nomically as possible,” he said. 

Moderates think government-controlled 
medicine would be bad for both public and 
physicians. 

“The way to avoid it, however, is not the 
LACMA way,” Dr. Shapiro said. 

Dr. Carter doesn’t think this is a genuine 
argument. 

“Nobody proposes that doctors and pa- 
tients haggle over charges,” he said. “The 
charge should be understood between them, 
that is all. There’s no such thing as free 
medical care. Somebody has to pay for it, 
and surely we can all agree that it should 
be paid for, if possible, through insurance 
by those who get it.” 

According to the secessionists, those who 
are in control of LACMA are in that position 
because of the apathy of the membership. 
They said a 40% turnout in a LACMA elec- 
tion is a huge vote, and that few doctors 
will consent to hold office because it takes 
too much time and they don’t feel strongly 
enough to make it seem worthwhile. 

It’s the size of LACMA that is to blame for 
the apathy, they said. 

Dr. MacInnis said the voting going on this 
month in District 6 is being watched closely 
in the state and national medical associa- 
tions. 

The reason for the interest, he explained, 
is that LACMA is one of five or six powerful 
local societies that are so influential they are 
able to “tilt” the AMA, even though that or- 
ganization is more moderate. 

Other groups that can, as Dr. MacInnis 
said, “tilt” the AMA rightward, are the medi- 
cal societies of Harris County (Houston), 
Tex.; Hennepin County (Minneapolis), 
Minn., and the Ohio State Medical Assn., as 
well as county and state societies in the 
south. 

BENEFICIAL EFFECT 


Reorganization of LACMA, Dr. Shapiro said, 
would have “a most beneficial effect” on or- 
medicine in the United States. 
“We aren't protestors, or agitators, or ren- 
egades, or anything like that,” Dr. MacInnis 
said 


‘In LACMA they say medicine’s voice in 
Los Angeles will be heard louder and clearer 
if it speaks with one voice, but we feel medi- 
cine needs a voice other than the one people 
have been hearing locally.” 

Dr. Shapiro agreed. 

“It is our voice that is really the majority 
voice of American medicine,” he said. 

“That is proved by the attitude of the 
AMA and the CMA. It isn’t we who are divi- 
sive. It’s the ultra-conservatives who are. It 
was they who orgamized a rival organization 
to the AMA in the Congress of County Medi- 
cal Societies.” 

CHARGE DENIED 

(This is denied by the organizers of the 
congress, who affirm their intention to work 
within the current organization of state 50- 
cieties and the AMA.) 

Dr. Boyle said doctors shouldn't: be voting 
in the present state of ‘heated conflict. 
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“If doctors in District 6 heard both sides 
in a district meeting, and then decided to 
separate, it would be a different thing,” he 
said. 

He said that when he was president of 
LACMA he asked if he could go out to a dis- 
trict meeting to discuss these problems. He 
was not only not invited to come, he said, but 
he was made to feel unwelcome. 

At one meeting he did attend as an ob- 
server, he was told he would be ruled out of 
order if he tried to speak from the floor, Dr. 
Boyle said. 

“Los Angeles is a large medical community, 
but it is a community,” Dr. Boyle said. 


CITES ADVANTAGES 


“It has a good library, the same public 
relations and publications setup, and the 
trend now is just the opposite of splinter- 
ing. In fact, internists and other specialists 
are forming larger-than-countywide groups 
just to maintain good libraries and to pro- 
mote and continue proper postgraduate edu- 
cation,” he said. 

Both Dr. Boyle and Dr. Carter mentioned 
malpractice insurance premiums. They said 
doctors in District 6 might have to pay more 
for insurance if they were no longer part 
of the county society. 

The secessionists, however, feel that higher 
premiums are being mentioned as a disguised 
threat to persuade doctors to vote against 
separation. 

If LACMA could discipline its “bad actors,” 
they said, malpractice insurance rates might 
go down instead of constantly up. 


COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
GENERATIONS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, in this time 
of so-called youthful rebellion, commu- 
nication between the generation that is 
between 17 and 30, and that between 30 
and 60 is increasingly important, and 
difficult. One of the reasons has been 
failure to articulate the differences in 
viewpoint: to spell them out so people 
of all ages can understand them for what 
they are and arrive at their individual 
judgments as to their respective merits. 

Apparently we have had all too few 
spokesmen for the values and principles 
that made America strong and free. 
These values and principles remain as 
valid and sound today as they have been 
throughout the tests of time. But how 
to get this across to the young people 
coming along who seem to want to tear 
everything down offering nothing truly 
constructive in its place. 

In this connection I commend the 
thoughtful reading of the following ex- 
change of correspondence between a res- 
ident of Great Neck, N.Y., and Mr. James 
Robertson, of the Federal Reserve Board, 
in Washington, D.C., as appearing in 
yesterday’s U.S. News & World Report: 

ONE GENERATION SPEAKS TO ANOTHER 

(A high-school student with “radical be- 
liefs” has challenged a leading banker on 
major issues that have helped to create the 
generation gap. A letter from the youth, and 
the banker's reply, are presented below. The 
basic question: Should the American system 
be torn down for one that would put “human 
rights” above “property rights’’?) 
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AMERICA’S VALUES: “WORN OUT” 
(By Marc Machiz, Great Neck, N.Y.) 

Sirs: I read with interest the speech by 
James L. Robertson in your issue of June 9 
[page 96]. It was one of the few honest, well- 
reasoned defenses of the establishment posi- 
tion I have come across, and as such requires 
an equally unemotional, well-reasoned reply. 
It is with a disturbing sense of my own in- 
adequacy that I will attempt to supply one. 

I am a high-school student with radical 
beliefs. I believe that America today is funda- 
mentally on the wrong course and that there- 
fore its institutions do not merit support but 
rather the most effective resistance that can 
be provided. Here I differ from many or most 
of my radical counterparts in that I believe 
that nonviolent disobedience is ultimately 
more effective than violence. Because of this 
I am more acceptable to the establishment 
than, say, SDS [Students for a Democratic 
Society]. 

However, the difference between myself 
and others is merely one of the tactics: I 
simply believe that the power structure can 
be dismantled more effectively with non- 
violence. However, my goals and views of 
American society are essentially the same as 
my more-violent counterparts. 

The basic underlying assumptions of James 
L. Robertson’s speech were that the values 
upon which American society has rested are 
good and, further, that these values, operat- 
ing through our institutions, are working 
toward good ends. These assumptions—con- 
sidered almost axiomatic by many—need 
reexamining. 

American society has always been mate- 
rialistic. This basic materialism has mani- 
fested itself in many ways—some good, some 
bad. Historian Richard Hofstader, in “The 
American Political Tradition,” has said that 
ours is “a democracy in cupidity rather than 
a democracy of fraternity.” The idea that 
everyone is entitled to what is his and a 
chance to obtain more is the underlying 
principle behind American democracy. 

The growth of democracy is one of the 
few—if not the only—totally good con- 
sequences of American materialism. To bal- 
ance it we are forced to live in a society 
which places property rights above personal 
rights and freedoms. The most recent and 
graphic illustration of this is the “people's 
park” incident at Berkeley. 

It is not surprising that the best defense 
of the established order should come from a 
central banker. 

In the past our institutions—based on de- 
mocracy but, even more fundamentally, on 
property rights and rights of opportunity— 
have managed to adjust to changing social 
and economic considerations. It was accom- 
plished with relative ease in Jackson's time, 
with bumbling ineptness and neglect at the 
time of the “robber barons,” and purely by 
the lucky circumstance of a war at the time 
of the Depression. 

But now the challenge presented by afflu- 
ence—which [economist J. Kenneth] Gal- 
braith wrote about in ’58—and the black 
revolution have shown American institutions 
to be totally inadequate. The circumstances 
which took shape in the '50s and have come 
to fruition in the "60s are demonstrating 
every day that our institutions don’t have the 
capability to adjust. 

This is why so many young people are frus- 
trated to the point of violence, 

Rather than adjusting, American institu- 
tions have taken the defensive—e.g., Chicago. 

Nixon's black capitalism and even John- 
son’s antipoverty program have proven them- 
selves ineffectual. 

In the midst of our affluence, millions 
starve because Americans believe that, once 
you have property, it is sacred—no matter 
that your neighbor starves and lives with 
rats, 


‘American corporations exploit foreign labor 
and resources in Latin America, and we won- 
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der why Rockefeller—the symbol of American 
business success—is greeted by violent dem- 
onstrations there. 

Here in my home town, property owners— 
terrified that “ghetto” dwellers might ask for 
or demand their fair share—turn out in rec- 
ord numbers at the polls to reject the busing 
in of 60 to 200 elementary-school students 
from Queens. 

From my vantage point, we are confronted 
with a worn-out set of values. For once, our 
underlying values are in direct conflict with 
the sort of institutional change required by 
political and socioeconomic circumstance, 
and the youth of today find themselves con- 
fronted with a majority firm in the conviction 
that the old values remain valid. 

The question asked at this point is: How 
can we, as professed “liberals,” advocate defy- 
ing the will of the majority? We are accused 
of being antidemocratic and totalitarian. 

One can answer by saying that the right of 
the black man to eat and obtain an educa- 
tion; the right of foreigners to be free of 
American corporate domination; the right of 
the individual not to kill or participate in 
institutions that will lead to the death of 
others if he feels it immoral, as declared at 
Nuremberg; the right to real freedom of ex- 
pression and information in our educational 
institutions; the right to freedom from in- 
vasion of privacy by our governmental insti- 
tutions—all of these rights are higher, of 
more value and more worthy of defense—to 
death, if need be—than the right of the 
majority to deny them. 

We have reached a point in our develop- 
ment when we must replace our “democracy 
in cupidity” with a “democracy of fraternity,” 
and when human rights must be placed above 
both property and majority rights. 

We have reached a turning point. If we 
cannot see that it has been reached, God 
help us all. 

P.S. I would be most grateful if you would 
forward this letter to James L. Robertson. 


THE OTHER SIDE 


(Reply by James L. Robertson, Vice Chair- 
man, Federal Reserve Board, Washington, 
D.C.) 


Dear Marc: Mr. David Lawrence has for- 
warded to me your very well-written letter 
commenting on my remarks on the turmoil 
on our campuses. Since you have taken the 
time and trouble to put down your views 
thoughtfully and dispassionately, I would 
like to give you my own reaction to the case 
you make. I want to comment on some of 
your key statements from the standpoint of 
their factual accuracy, 

1, “American society has always been ma- 
terialistic.” 

If this means that Americans like human 
beings the world over, have always been pre- 
occupied with supplying themselves with 
food, clothing and shelter, I agree. Man must 
of necessity supply his material requirements 
if he is to survive. 

If, however, you mean to imply that Amer- 
icans have been erclusively concerned with 
the accumulation of material wealth and 
have, in comparison with other peoples, 
neglected the development of spiritual and 
esthetic achievements, I have to differ. 

Our country was initially settled, in part, 
by dissenters who came here not because life 
pioneering in the American wilderness was 
easier and more materially rewarding than 
it was in Europe but because they found here 
greater freedom to realize their spiritual 
needs. 

I think if you will probe into American 
history and study the sacrifices that have 
been made for idealistic goals—whether by 
the early settlers in the colonies, those who 
fought for independence, those who gave 
their lives in the Civil War, those who fought 
iù World Wars I and II to resist the author- 
itarian and totalitarian movements in Europe 
and Asia—you may conclude that Americans, 
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perhaps more than any nation in history, 
have been prone to sacrifice for great ideals. 

I realize that there is a school of historians 
who seek to debunk all of this and would 
have you believe that behind every noble 
cause there has been a greedy motive. Charles 
A. Beard, the famous historian, was one of 
the popularizers of this idea, having written 
in his younger years a book called “An Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of the Constitution of 
the United States.” This purported to show 
that the men who drafted and secured the 
adoption of our Constitution were motivated 
entirely by selfish economic interests. Charles 
Beard himself later rejected this theory, but 
it has nevertheless lived on, 

This base view of man’s motivations is 
plausible only when applied to people that 
we do not personally know. We all know from 
our own experience that there are many 
things we do that are unselfish. We know 
that our relatives and friends frequently 
sacrifice their own personal interests for the 
sake of others. What arrogance it is to as- 
sume that those whom we do not personally 
know, especially the great men of history, 
have been motivated only by the desire for 
personal gain! 

I commend to your attention a new book 
by Milovan Djilas called “The Unperfect So- 
ciety” in which he discusses how he came 
to realize the falsity of this concept which 
had been an essential ingredient of his faith 
as a Marxist. Condemned to prison for having 
written his scathing indictment of the Com- 
munist societies of Eastern Europe, Djilas 
asked himself how the Marxian theory of 
economic determinism could explain his own 
conduct—his sacrificing of his position of 
power and privilege as Vice President of Yu- 
goslavia in order to expose what he con- 
sidered to be error and injustice. He con- 
cluded that men were moved by ideas—not 
exclusively by selfish, material interests. 

2. “The growth of democracy is one of the 
few—if not the only—totally good conse- 
quences of American materialism.” 

The growth of democracy is not a conse- 
quence of materialism but a consequence of 
man’s thinking about ideal forms of politi- 
cal organization. It has taken centuries for 
the Western world to achieve the present de- 
gree of success in the operation of demo- 
cratic institutions. 

It would, in my view, be more accurate to 
attribute America’s economic progress to the 
fact that we have had a smoothly function- 
ing democratic form of government that has 
encouraged individual initiative, enterprise, 
saving and investment. Men have been as- 
sured that they and their descendants could 
enjoy the fruit of their labor—that it would 
not be arbitrarily sequestered by a capricious 
ruler or by private parties who could, with 
impunity, disregard the law. 

The less-developed countries of the world 
have learned or are currently learning that 
their own economic progress depends on de- 
veloping similar conditions. For nearly two 
decades many of them were enamored of the 
idea that they could lift themselves by their 
bootstraps by means which penalized pri- 
vate initiative and enterprise, denied or seri- 
ously impeded the right to earn profits and 
acquire property, and discouraged saving 
and investment. They have found to their 
sorrow that these methods are not condu- 
cive to satisfactorily economic development. 
And economic development—an increase in 
material abundance, if you will—is some- 
thing they very much want. 

I should note that an increase in material 
abundance produces many good conse- 
quences, Our society does not require that 
anyone participate in the consumption of 
most of the vast array of goods and services, 
such as higher education, medical care, 
symphony concerts, etc., and anyone who so 
desires may freely elect to live primitively if 
he so desires. If he cannot find sufficiently 
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primitive conditions here in the United 
States, he is free to emigrate to a country 
where material abundance is lacking and 
where he can struggle unaided against na- 
ture. The fact that few elect to do so in- 
dicates that the overwhelming majority of 
people find material well-being more of a 
blessing than a curse. 

8. “We are forced to live in a society which 
places property rights above personal rights 
and freedoms.” 

First, let me point out that we erect no 
Berlin Wall around the United States. There 
is no off-limits zone around our borders—as 
there is in the Soviet Union—which can be 
entered at the risk of one’s life by anyone 
desiring exit from the country. Emigration is 
free and unrestricted, and thus it is untrue 
to say that anyone is “forced” to live in our 
society. On the contrary, one is free to move 
to a society that satisfies him better if he 
can find one. This you will no doubt concede. 

But what about the cliché that our society 
places property rights above personal rights? 
The right to own and control property is a 
personal right and one of the most important 
that we enjoy. What you really mean, I 
suspect, is that the personal] right to own and 
control property is placed above other per- 
sonal rights. It is generally recognized that 
there have to be limitations on personal 
rights. My right to swing my fist ends where 
your nose begins. If this were not the case, 
your personal right to be safe from intimida- 
tion would not be worth much. 

Thus your right to own property would not 
be worth much if the law did not prevent 
others from trespassing on your property 
against your will. This may curb the right of 
others to freedom of movement, but that is 
one of the compromises necessary to enable 
men to live together in harmony. This is part 
of the body of law that has been worked out 
laboriously over the centuries: 

The right to own and control property is 
not, of course, absolute. The state exercises 
the right of eminent domain and may, under 
due legal process, deprive one of his real 
property to carry out public purposes, pro- 
vided it pays just compensation. 

The power to tax is also the right of the 
society to take part of one’s individual prop- 
erty in order to pay for governmental serv- 
ices. We have increasingly imposed what are 
known as transfer taxes, which take one 
man’s property in the form of taxes and use 
it for the benefit of others, such as those 
who are on welfare. 

Society has decided that the personal right 
to property can be legitimately curtailed to 
the extent necessary to provide support to 
those who are unable to support themselves. 
As you know and as you will come to appre- 
ciate better when you yourself are a taxpayer, 
the burden of taxation is rather heavy and a 
substantial part of the tax revenue is used 
to pay for services which may not be of any 
direct benefit to the person or corporation 
that pays the taxes. 

Let me offer a little vignette that may 
help you understand why men of “liberal” 
views have always placed high value on the 
right not to be deprived of one’s property 
capriciously: 

Let me assume that you find a job this 
summer, work hard and save $500. You use 
this money to buy a used car, and one of 
the first things you do after you get the 
car is to take your girl to the movies, park- 
ing the car in a pay lot. When you come 
out of the movie, your car is not in the lot. 
The attendant explains that a student from 
Nigeria came along and took your car. 

You ask why he let him get away with 
it, and he explains that the student told 
him that he needed a car very badly to com- 
mute to his university. He obtained only 
a very small allowance from home and could 
not afford to buy a car: Being'a foreigner, 
he was not able to get a job to earn money 
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here, The attendant says that he was con- 
vinced that the Nigerian student needed 
the car more than you did and he there- 
fore let him have it. When you protest he 
says: “Are you the kind of person who would 
place property rights above human rights?” 

If you were true to your philosophy, you 
would have to admit that he had a valid 
point, and I suppose you would drop the 
matter. You might wonder, however, what 
point there was in your working hard to earn 
money to buy a car if you were constantly 
faced with the possibility that someone 
might take it away from you on the grounds 
that his need was greater than yours. 

Unless property rights are reasonably se- 
cure, man's incentive to work, save and in- 
vest is likely to be weakened and economic 
progress will be slowed. What is more—ten- 
sions and conflict will rise, since there are 
not many people who would take your broad- 
minded attitude and willingly give up to the 
first claimant the things they had sweated 
hard to obtain for their own use and enjoy- 
ment. 

4. “The most recent and graphic illustra- 
tion of this (the placing of the right of per- 
sonal property above other personal rights) 
is the ‘people’s park’ incident at Berkeley.” 

I do not know'all of the details of this m- 
cident, but I notice that “The New York 
Times” of June 14, 1969, quotes Governor 
Reagan of California as saying that Chan- 
cellor Roger W. Heyns of the Berkeley cam- 
pus had repeatedly expressed willingness to 
discuss the “people’s park development” 
with “squatters” prior to erecting a fence 
around the tract. “The Times” states: “But 
at no time, the Governor added, did the 
‘squatters’ designate a committee with which 
he could negotiate.” The Governor pointed 
out that the leaders of the demonstration 
had subsequently issued a 13-point mani- 
festo which included these points: 

“We will shatter the myth that the Uni- 
versity of California is a sacred institution 
with a special right to exist.” 

“We will demand a direct contribution 
from business, including Berkeley's biggest 
business—the university—to the community 
until a nationwide assault on big business is 
successful.” 

“We will protect and expand our drug cul- 
ture.” 

I wonder if it is not possible that the con- 
frontation over the “people’s park” was not 
engineered for political reasons somewhat 
akin to those that motivated the SDS in 
creating an issue over Columbia University’s 
plan to build a gymnasium, Are you sure that 
it would be desirable to have a system in 
which the use to which property was put 
was determined by according primacy to 
“squatters” rights”? 

5. “The challenge presented by affluence ... 
and the black revolution have shown Ameri- 
can institutions to be totally inadequate... 
Our institutions don’t have the capability to 
adjust.” 

This is a prediction that our institutions 
will not be able to surmount: (1) difficulties 
caused by our affluence and (2) the discon- 
tent of some of our Negro citizens. 

I remember similar predictions when the 
challenge was that of deep depression, There 
were many then who thought the country 
was doomed. They were wrong. 

After World War II, there were many who 
forecast dire trouble for America. Andrei Vy- 
shinsky, for example, was quite confident that 
we were headed for a cataclysmic depression 
in 1949 when the economy went into a re- 
cession. That forecast, too, was wrong. 

How much nicer it is to have to worry 
about the crisis caused by affluence than the 
ones caused by depression! 

In. my judgment, our biggest problem is 
that bright young men such as you—who 
should be full of pride in what unfettered 
human beings have accomplished under a 
political system that pessimists 150 years ago 
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said would never work—are even more nega- 
tive than those eighteenth and nineteenth- 
century authoritarians who were convinced 
that the common man could not be entrusted 
with political freedom. 

Instead of exhibiting enthusiasm for what 
has been accomplished already and deter- 
mination to make our institutions work even 
better in the future, you talk as though we 
had been rushing madly toward the precipice 
for 200 years and were now on the verge of 
tumbling over. There seems to be some lack 
of historical perspective here. 

I am confident that our institutions can 
adjust to changing conditions in the future 
as they have in the past. I hope that young 
people like you will prove capable of facing 
the future with optimism and understanding 
of the true nature of the challenges con- 
fronting you. This can only come from better 
understanding of the nature of the chal- 
lenges that those who went before you met 
and overcame. 

6. “In the midst of . . . affluence, millions 
starve because Americans believe that once 
you have property, it is sacred—no matter 
that your neighbor starves and lives with 
rats.” 

I wonder if you could document the state- 
ment that millions of our people are starving. 
I commend to your attention an article in 
“U.S. News. & World Report’ of April 28, 
1969, entitled “Truth About Hunger in 
America.” The article reports on a study 
entitled “The National Nutritional Survey,” 
directed by Dr. Arnold E. Schaefer, who is in 
charge of nutrition programs for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
“US. News & World Report” stated: 

“In a nation of 201 million people, no 
outright starvation has been found.” This 
conclusion was based on a careful study of a 
sample of 12,000 people—80 per cent having 
family incomes of less than $5,000 a year. 
That there is malnutrition no one would 
deny, but starvation is apparently very rare. 

If it were true that millions were starving, 
I presume that it would have been a simple 
matter for CBS [in a TV program] to find a 
child dying of starvation to portray in its 
now-famous documentary “Hunger in Amer- 
ica.” Instead, it has now been proven, I 
understand, that CBS showed a baby dying 
of complications related to premature birth 
that had nothing to do with nutrition and 
falsely told its viewers that the baby was 
dying of starvation. 

This points up one of our serious prob- 
lems—the willingness of people to exaggerate 
and distort the facts in order to prove a 
point. This misinforms, misleads and creates 
conflict and tension, because people who have 
a different understanding of the facts will 
probably reach very different conclusions 
and will advocate different policies. We need 
much more dedication to factual accuracy 
to reduce tension and conflict. 

I have commented in No. 3 above on the 
idea that Americans believe property is 
sacred. I would like to point out that New 
York City. alone spends about 2 billion dol- 
lars a year, representing property taken 
from taxpayers, to support those who are un- 
able to support themselves. I have traveled 
in many countries of the world, and I have 
seen no people more inclined to give to sup- 
port their neighbors in need than are the 
Americans. This has been manifest not only 
in our domestic programs but in our assist- 
ance to foreign lands as well. 

Since 1946, we have expended 173 billion 
dollars in aid to foreign countries, including 
substantial amounts given to aid the enemies 
we defeated in World War II. Never before 
in history has a victorious power shown such 
generosity—demanding. no reparations or 
tributes but giving huge amounts of aid to 
help the defeated survive and revive their 
economies. 

There may be those who will tell you this 
was all done for ulterior motives. These are 
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the people who seem to be unable to con- 
ceive of human beings acting for noble rea- 
sons, Perhaps this is a reflection of their own 
character, 

7. “American corporations exploit foreign 
labor and resources in Latin. America.” 

American capital has played an important 
role in assisting Latin-American countries 
in the development of their resources and in 
providing employment for their people. If 
putting up the money to bring in machinery, 
build roads and pipelines, erect plants and 
bulld communications networks is exploita- 
tion, American businessmen will have to 
plead guilty. If hiring and training workers 
for higher wages than any local employer is 
willing to pay is exploiting labor, again our 
businessmen will have to plead guilty. 

The simple fact is that most of the Latin- 
American countries have not only welcomed 
“exploitation” of this kind but are com- 
plaining that we are not doing enough of it 
today. Countries that have not benefited 
from such “exploitation” in recent years— 
such as the U.A.R. [United Arab Republic], 
which has heen fiercely. socialistic—are be- 
ginning to wonder how they can get some of 
it. Here is what Dr. Mohamed Abu Shady, 
chairman of the National Bank of Egypt—a 
government bank—wrote in the leading 


Egyptian paper, “Al Ahram,” on Jan. 15, 
1969: 


There is agreement on the necessity of 
working to attract foreign capital, in one way 
or another, because there can be no real 
development otherwise. However, the solu- 
tions presented take only a partial view 
of the problem .. . because the situation, first 
and foremost, calls for creating a suitable 
atmosphere for bringing in foreign capital.” 

Dr. Mohamed Abu Shady is more practical 
than some who think that they can obtain 
the benefits of foreign investment in their 
countries without permitting returns to the 
investors that are attractive to them, 

8. “Human rights must be placed above 
both property and majority rights.” 

This is the nub of the debate. What you 
are saying is: “The majority does not agree 
with my values. Down with the majority. 
Don’t waste time trying to reason and 
persuade. The evils are so great and so In- 
tolerable that they must be swept away by 
decree as fast as possible.” 

And so it is that tyrannies have always 
begun. After the abdication of the Czar, the 
leadership of Russia fell into the hands of 
the Social Democrat Kerensky, who respected 
democratic processes and the preservation of 
civil rights, including the ownership of prop- 
erty. That was not satisfactory to Lenin. 
Democracy was overthrown, and the leader- 
ship fell to a highly “righteous” minority— 
the Bolshevik elite. 

The result has been, in the words of Djilas, 
the clamping down of an iron fist under 
which “there is room for neither air nor 
light.” The personal right of property, which 
so troubles you, was abolished—with the re- 
sult that every citizen became completely 
dependent for his livelihood on the exciusive 
elite who controlled all property. The sturdy 
yeomen known in the U.S.S.R. as kulaks were 
starved and slaughtered. Literally millions 
were put in slave-labor camps. 

The privileges of the few abounded; the 
rights of the many ceased to exist. And all 
this was done in the name of placing human 
rights above property rights, That slogan has 
an evil sound to the oppressed people of 
Eastern Europe, China, North Vietnam, 
North Korea and Cuba. Where, they ask, are 
the most-elementary human rights that they 
used to enjoy under the regimes the Com- 
munists overthrew? At least, they say, let 
those of us who do not want to live under 
the iron fist leave. 

This is all that Boris Kochubinsky, a Jew- 
ish engineer from Kiev, asked of the Soviet 
state: He and his wife wanted to go to Israel. 
They were forced out of their jobs and then 
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arrested last November. Two weeks ago Boris 
Kochubinsky was sentenced to three years 
in prison because he and his wife dared to 
Publicly protest the fact that they were de- 
nied permission to emigrate to Israel. 

I do not know whether Lenin and his as- 
sociates thought that their demand for plac- 
ing human rights above property rights 
would ever lead to this tragic absurdity. But 
it has. And once you institute a system of 
government that gives you or anyone else the 
right to dictate, this is what you risk. 


LIMITATION ON FAT CONTENT IN 
COOKED SAUSAGE 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, it is refresh- 
ing to occasionally see an individual or a 
businessman who places public interest 
above private gain. 

Recently I received a letter from a dis- 
tinguished Wisconsin citizen and busi- 
nessman, Mr. Richard D. Cudahy, presi- 
dent of the Patrick Cudahy Meat Pack- 
ing Co., urging strong Federal action to 
limit the fat content in cooked sausage. 
His support of the public interest should 
not go unnoticed. I include the letter at 
this point: 

Patrick CUDAHY, INC., 
Cudahy, Wis., June 24, 1969. 
Re cooked sausage hearings. 
Mr. B. J. HOLSTEIN, 
Hearing Examiner, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. HOLSTEIN: Please put Patrick 
Cudahy Inc., a major producer of cooked sau- 
sage (wieners and bologna), on record as 
supporting an appropriate limitation by 
regulation of the fat content of this type of 
sausage product. Although we strive suc- 
cessfully and consistently to maintain the 
leanness of our product, in the long run the 
competitive pressures in the direction of 
increasing fatness can be contained only by 
reasonable regulation in the public interest. 

In addition, since we have nothing to hide 
in the composition of our sausage, we woula 
welcome a workable requirement for label- 
ing of sausage products to disclose their con- 
tents in terms of protein, fat, moisture, spices 
or whatever might be of concern to consum- 
ers. This is not a requirement for which 
cooked sausage products should be singled 
out; other food products which may be the 
subject of concern should meet the same 
standards. Certainly to the extent humanly 
possible the consumer is entitled to know 
what he is eating. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture has a 
fine tradition of leadership in consumer pro- 
tection and the meat industry an equally 
distinguished record of leadership in the 
provision of wholesome food at low cost. We 
feel both traditions would be well served by 
the establishment of a reasonable limitation 
on the fat content of cooked sausage as well 
as by a requirement for labeling to disclose 
sausage contents. 

Our industry is best served when the con- 
sumer is protected beyond the slightest cavil 
or doubt, We support the Department's ef- 
forts to provide that protection through the 
proceeding now being conducted by it. 

I respectfully request that this letter be 
made a part of the record of these cooked 
sausage hearings. 

Your very truly, 
RICHARD D, Crvs*ry. 
President. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
WHAT IS MINERAL KING? 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I introduced H.R. 8753 
which would have the effect of prevent- 
ing commercial development of cne of 
the most beautiful parts of California. I 
refer to the Mineral King Valley which 
the National Park Service has turned 
over to Disney enterprises to develop as 
a popular resort. 

At the urging of the Governor of Cali- 
fornia, the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment are planning a $22 million road 
into this valley to carry a horde of 
visitors. 

The Honorable John G. Schmitz, a 
senator of the State of California, as- 
sured in a letter dated June 3, 1969, that 
this would not simply be a highway for 
tourists. Mr. Schmitz stated: 


If the sole purpose of building this high- 
way were to provide access to the Disney 
project, in view of its great cost there might 
well be reason to question it. 

I have discussed plans for this road with 
two other Senators very familiar with the 
area and with the highway needs of this 
State, and they assure me that the road will 
be extended beyond the Disney project, first 
to make possible the extraction of lumber 
from forests which are now inaccessible so 
that old trees simply fall to the ground 
and rot, and later to form part of the new 
east-west highway system across the Sierras. 
These future uses of the road should be 
taken into account in evaluating the desir- 
ability of building it. 


Indeed they should. If Senator 
Schmitz is correct, the National Forest 
Service and the State of California have 
embarked on a plan to gouge out not just 
one beautiful valley, but an immense 
part of the unspoiled wilderness of the 
Sierra Mountains. 

Mr. Speaker, the disaster which is 
about to befall the virgin purity of Min- 
eral King has been clearly described in 
a pamphlet of the Sierra Club, That 
eminent group of citizens concerned 
with preventing the despoiling of our 
Nation’s natural beauty has published 
the following report: 

Wat Is MINERAL KING? 


The name “Mineral King” refers to a scenic 
alpine valley in a 15,000-acre portion of pub- 
lic land surrounded on three sides by Sequoia 
National Park in the heart of California’s 
Sierra Nevada, about equi-distant from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. A 26-mile access 
road turns east from the main highway to 
Giant Forest, passes through a section of 
Sequoia National Park, and dead-ends at an 
elevation of 7,800 feet at a small cluster of 
cabins called Mineral King village. (See map) 

Mineral King has special natural charac- 
teristics and recreational attributes of great 
value. Although its scenic and ecological fea- 
tures are reminiscent of many other regions 
of the High Sierra, Mineral King is in many 
ways unique. Here, a primitive road reaches 
to the headwaters of a major river (East Fork 
of the Kaweah) providing direct access to at 
least five alpine passes. Yet the two-mile long 
valley is essentially unspoiled. Mineral King’s 
U-shaped basin is rimmed with peaks rising 
three to four thousand feet above the valley 
floor to heights of over 12,000 feet. Six streams 
cascade into the valley from the heights 
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above, and join to flow through meadows 
and groves of aspen and cottonwood. A num- 
ber of alpine lakes are within less than two 
hours walking distance of the roadhead from 
which trails radiate in all directions into the 
southern part of Sequoia National Park, in- 
cluding the magnificent Great Western 
Divide-Big Kern Sierra to the east, and into 
Little Kern territory of Sequoia National 
Forest to the south, over Farewell Gap. 

Because of supposedly valuable mineral 
deposits, the Mineral King valley and its 
environs were left out of Sequoia National 
Park in the early days, even though the area 
is ecologically part of the park and com- 
prises the headwaters of the East Fork of the 
Kaweah River which flows through the park 
farther downstream. The area is under the 
jurisdiction of the U.S. Forest Service, and 
was designated the Sequoia National Game 
Refuge by Act of Congress in 1926. 

The “improvements” within the area con- 
sist of about 60 cabins, along or near the 
river, most of which are leased from the For- 
est Service for summer use. These cabins, a 
pack station, a small general store and post 
office, several campsites and a few remnants 
of the early-days mining activity occupy less 
than 10% of the total area of the refuge. The 
remainder is wilderness where mule deer and 
other wildlife abound. 

In addition to its function as a wildlife ref- 
uge, Mineral King now serves as a natural 
recreation area for hikers, sightseers, camp- 
ers, fishermen, and students of natural his- 
tory. Some visitors remain near the rustic 
village and campsites on the valley floor, 
others travel on foot or on horseback into 
the unspoiled high country of the Refuge. 
Mineral King carries no “admission charge” 
and is accessible to anyone who wishes to 
take the leisurely and scenic drive along the 
marrow access road above the spectacular 
canyon of the East Fork of the Kaweah from 
the town of Three Rivers. 


WHAT ARE THE “PLANS” FOR MINERAL KING? 


The U.S. Forest Service has regrettably 
approved the master plan of Walt Disney 
Productions for turning this game refuge 
into a $35,000,000 mass recreation resort de- 
signed to attract almost 1,000,000 visitors 
per year. This is roughly half the visitation 
that already causes a serious overcrowding 
in Yosemite, and Yosemite is approximately 
eight times the size of Mineral King! More- 
over, the Disney resort will be primarily a 
summer resort with 60% of the total visita- 
tion expected during the summer months, 
when the impact of such a heavy visitation 
would be the greatest. At Mineral King this 
would mean that the tiny valley (300 acres) 
would be subjected to the tread of 5,000 to 
10,000 people per day. 

The plans call for an “alpine village” at 
the entrance to the valley where it would 
dominate the view from every direction. In- 
cluded would be a five-story hotel complex 
of 1030 rooms designed to accommodate 3310 
guests. As a standard of comparison, con- 
sider the fact that the 1l-story Disneyland 
Hotel has only 608 rooms, and that the 
largest hotel in Los Angeles, the Biltmore, 
has 1500 rooms. Numerous restaurants (at 
least one atop a peak) would have the ca- 
pacity to serve 2,300 guests at one time. A 
reservoir would replace the river and the 
meadow which now carpets the main part 
of the valley. There would also be a confer- 
ence center, theater, swimming pools, apart- 
ments, specialty shops selling imported 
goods, a school, a golf course, tennis courts, 
a maintenance shop, and a depot for the cog- 
assisted railroad which would run between 
the village and the parking area a mile and 
a Quarter away. 

This auto reception center would include a 
hospital, a ski shop, housing for 800 em- 
ployees, and an 8-10 level parking structure 
for 3,600 cars, adorned with a heliport. The 
latter is for the planned regular helicopter 
service between Three Rivers and Mineral 
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King which would cross Sequoia National 
Park. 

To accommodate 8,500 skiers per day the 
Disney corporation proposes to erect 22 ski 
lifts (both chair lifts and gondolas). These 
lifts would initially penetrate into 5 of the 
8 major basins surrounding Mineral King, 
and, with their steel towers and cables, would 
mar the landscape like high-tension power 
lines. 

While the current development plan is 
over-sized, the original Disney plan, which 
was accepted by the Forest Service, specified 
8 visitation level of 2,500,000! And even with 
that gigantic base, Walt Disney stated in the 
Disney bid, ‘All of us promise that our efforts 
now and in the future will be dedicated 
to making Mineral King grow to meet the 
ever-increasing public need. I guess you 
might say that it won’t ever be finished.” 
(Emphasis added.) 


THE HIGHWAY 


Since the present access road will not ac- 
commodate enough traffic to insure a profit 
to the Disney resort, the State of California 
plans to build a new 20-mile long highway, 
estimated to cost at least $25 million (al- 
though some engineers’ estimates run to 
twice that figure). This new standard high- 
way would traverse Sequoia National Park for 
about 9 miles and would terminate at the 
auto reception center in the Sequoia Nation- 
al Game Refuge. California Highway officials 
desire to construct what they describe as an 
“expressway” consisting of two lanes with 
frequent passing lanes a half mile in length. 
It is designed for a capacity of 1,200 vehicles 
per hour and speeds of 40-50 miles per hour. 
Construction of the highway would require 
the removal of some 8 million cubic yards of 
soll, with attendant scarring and erosion of 
the steep hillsides to be traversed by the 
route, 

A consultant for the National Park Service 
advises against a road with a capacity of 
more than 850 vehicles per hour and speeds 
of more than 30-40 miles per hour, and ad- 
vises against passing lanes also. He also calls 
for as many as three bridges per mile so that 
two-thirds less scarring will occur. With as 
many as 2,500 cars destined to enter and 
leave the resort each weekend by the fifth 
year following construction, it is hard to see 
how the road's size can ultimately be held 
to the modest dimensions this consultant 
specifies for protection of Sequoia National 
Park. 


WHAT IS THE SIERRA CLUB’S POSITION? 


In an era when the diversity of the natural 
American landscape is fast being destroyed 
by those who seek economic gains from proj- 
ects such as this, massive commercialization 
of Mineral King is a monumental mistake. 
A development of this size would cause irrep- 
arable physical damage to the region, de- 
stroying the remote, natural character, not 
only of Mineral King but also of surrounding 
areas of Sequoia National Park. The wilder- 
ness in and around Mineral King, by defini- 
tion a perishable commodity, can easily be 
overwhelmed in the attempt to display it to 
the greatest possible number of people. 
Building a high standard highway into Min- 
eral King in order to “make wilderness ac- 
cessible to the millions,” can only be self- 
defeating—a little like carving up Michel- 
angelo’s statue of “David” so that each of us 
might own one small chip of marble. 

Natural landscape like Mineral King—the 
land and the life it supports—is important in 
itself, even when it is not being used or ad- 
mired by large numbers of visitors, Appar- 
ently, those who wish to develop this area 
feel that the value of Mineral King is 
“wasted” during winter months when snows 
often block the present access road. It is no 
more wasted than any other conservation 
reserve that has been spared from 
commercialism. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


It cannot be denied that the proposed 
Disney development would provide additional 
skiing opportunities for California, but in 
terms of planning for the future, it should 
be recognized that wild natural areas are be- 
coming increasingly scarce and cannot be 
increased in number or in size, while ski cen- 
ters and other man-made developments are 
constantly being made more abundant. Cali- 
fornia has other areas which are adequate for 
new ski developments such as Yuba Gap, 
Dunderberg, and Sherwin Bowl, although on 
a less massive scale. 

The destructive effects of the Mineral King 
development upon the natural environment 
are grossly underestimated by the Forest 
Service and by Walt Disney Productions. 
Consider the potential for excessive erosion 
resulting from the clearing of timber for 
ski runs, from “slope preparation” by bull- 
dozer, and from the construction of service 
roads to facilitate the placing and mainte- 
mance of the 22 ski lifts. As anyone knows 
who has observed other ski areas in moun- 
tainous regions of the West in the summer- 
time, revegetation of slopes is extremely slow 
in an alpine environment. 

Also, Mineral King has been designated by 
Congress as the Sequoia National Game Ref- 
uge. To our knowledge, no studies have been 
made of the effect of construction activities 
on Mineral King’s habitat for wildlife, and 
the impact of almost a million visitors each 
year on a valley two miles long and less than 
half a mile wide. This is the place to learn 
from the lesson of overdevelopment in Yo- 
semite Valley. 

Furthermore, despite precautions presum- 
ably to be undertaken, the quality of water 
to be utilized from local sources by a proj- 
ect of this magnitude, and the quality of the 
treated effluent that eventually reaches the 
East Fork before it enters Sequoia National 
Park, present serious questions demanding 
more than cursory study. 


WHAT MUST BE DONE? 


The foregoing considerations emphasize 
the urgent need to include Mineral King in 
Sequoia National Park now that mining is 
defunct. The Sierra Club endorses National 
Park status as the best long-range solution 
to the problem of adequate protection for 
the fragile natural values of the refuge. Un- 
der the jurisdiction of the National Park 
Service, the future development of the upper 
reaches of the East Fork can be limited to a 
moderate level of improved camping facili- 
ties and other services commensurate with a 
“jumping off point” for the back country. 
Without this status for Mineral King, the 
pressure will always be present for ever- 
intensified commercialization. 

To show that this potential danger is not 
being exaggerated, a condominium type de- 
velopment is being planned on 80 acres (for 
the initial stage) of private land at the road 
entrance to the game refuge. This private 
development is designed for an initial ca- 
pacity of 1,000 visitors per day, equal to a 
third of the Disney capacity after five years. 
Furthermore, this proposed Well-Seaborn 
development has substantial additional 
acreage on which to expand. This project, 
which can only serve to intensify the visitor 
impact on Mineral King, is immediately ad- 
jacent to Sequoia National Park and would 
impinge upon an outstanding grove of Giant 
Sequoias that extends across the park bound- 
ary in this area. 

Neither the Disney nor the Wells-Seaborn 
project would be possible without the con- 
struction of the $25 million highway through 
the semiwilderness of Sequoia National Park 
to the west. The Sierra Club feels that the 
taxpayers’ money must not be spent to con- 
struct a new highway through a national 
park to accommodate private developers. A 
minimum of $22 million in State highway 
funds would be required for the construc- 
tion—money that could better be spent for 
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urgent highway needs elsewhere in southern 
California. Further public funds would be 
expended to plow the road during the ski 
season. 

This road has been authorized for con- 
struction without benefit of a congressional 
hearing on the impact such an expressway 
would have upon the natural environment 
of Sequoia National Park. For example, in a 
study prepared for the California Division 
of Highways by an ecologist having long- 
term familiarity with sequoia forests, these 
statements appear: 

“, .. there are a total of at least 103 giant 
sequoias below the proposed highway. Of 
these, 45 are in a position of possible jeop- 
ardy because of road construction.” 

“This exquisite canyon (Redwood Creek) 
will undoubtedly require the greatest care 
of all to cross with a road... . In several 
places, the slope exceeds 100%... . In spite 
of plans to bridge this deep canyon because 
of the depth, accelerated erosion is very 
likely to be a major problem no matter what 
engineering activities occur there. ... Of the 
32 groves of giant sequolas familiar to the 
author, this drainageway provides one of the 
most unique communities of plants he has 
seen in association with sequoias. This in it- 
self makes the utmost protection desirable.” 

Besides the scarring caused by the con- 
struction itself, with attendant erosion dan- 
gers on the steep hillsides, the heavy volume 
of traffic on summer weekends would shatter 
the quiet atmosphere of the East Fork canyon 
and its presently untrammeled sequoia for- 
ests on both sides of the river. The forested 
slopes to the south of the river as it flows 
through the national parks are in true wil- 
derness condition now, and are proposed by 
the Park Service for inclusion within the 
area to be formally designated the Hockett 
Wilderness, but the “sights and sounds of 
civilization" from the traffic across the can- 
yon would become all too evident should the 
expressway be built. 

This compromise of national park values 
was forced upon the National Park Service 
before the public and its congressional rep- 
resentatives had adequate opportunity to ex- 
press its views on the principle involved, 
Nor has the public had the opportunity to 
express its opinion as to whether a part of 
its heritage of national forest lands should 
be turned over to a multimillion dollar re- 
sort development. Investments of this mag- 
nitude might better be made in areas nearer 
to the large segments of the California pop- 
ulation who are economically disadvantaged 
and who are truly in need of outdoor recrea- 
tional opportunities close to home. 


REORGANIZING THE POSTAL 
SERVICE 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I heartily 
support the President’s recommenda- 
tion to completely reorganize the postal 
service. 

For the past century the quality of 
service afforded by the Nation’s postal 
system has been greatly declining. At 
the same time, mail volume each year has 
continued to jump by leaps and bounds. 
Postal rates have likewise gone up and 
are continuing to rise. Postal facilities 
are wearing out and becoming inadequate 
to handle modern-day personnel and the 
increased mail load. Newly constructed 
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facilities are oftentimes too small before 
they are completed. Old ones are obsolete 
because they were not constructed to 
house today’s necessary mechanical mail- 
handling equipment. The number of 
postal employees is at an all-time high. 
They are represented by 14 different 
employee unions. Postal employees, be- 
cause of poor working conditions, low 
wages, and very little chance of advance- 
ment, are becoming more militant each 
day and are threatening walkouts and 
strikes which will paralyze our Nation's 
economy. 

Over the past years we have had a 
lion’s share of competent and dedicated 
Postmasters General who, in due time, 
have all realized the terminal illness of 
today’s postal structure. Each of them 
has made diligent efforts to bring about 
constructive changes in an effort to avert 
eventual postal collapse. Despite their 
good intentions, however, each of them 
wound up their tenure of service “‘put- 
ting out fires” but accomplishing nothing 
toward getting the Department back on 
its feet. 

Our new Postmaster General, Winton 
M. Blount, has started off differently. He 
refuses to limit his responsibilities to 
simply fighting fires. Through President 
Nixon, he has called upon this Congress 
for legislation amounting to a complete 
postal reformation. If enacted—and it 
should be—this legislation will enable the 
Department to operate free of pressures 
and on the basis of sound economic 
principles. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATER 
AND ACADEMY 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 18 of this year, the 
Recorp carried an article on the Na- 
tional Council of Arts. As a result, the 
board of directors of the American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy (ANTA), on 
June 30, passed a unanimous resolution 
opposing this attack. The board said it 
was “appalled by the misstatements con- 
tained” in the Recor under the headline 
of “Lameduck Handouts in Federal Arts 
Funds.” 

Donald R. Seawell, chairman of ANTA, 
has asked the “opportunity to set the rec- 
ord straight.” I am appending a portion 
of a letter he has written: 

ANTA 

First of all, the American National Theatre 
and Academy (ANTA) was created by Con- 
gress in 1935. It was designated as the Amer- 
ican national theatre and was charged by 
Congress with a mandate to “Extend the liv- 
ing theatre beyond its present limitations 
bringing the best in theatre to every State in 
the Union.” Thus ANTA joined a select hand- 
ful of organizations operating for the public 
good under a Congressional charter. The 
Smithsonian Institute, the American Red 
Cross and the Boy Scouts are among other 
such organizations. 

The creation of the National Council on 
the Arts and National Endowment for the 
Arts furnished a better opportunity for ANTA 
to fulfill its Congressional mandate. It, also, 
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created the necessity for these organizations 
to coordinate their activities to further the 
purposes for which they were established by 
Congress. Accordingly, I was authorized by 
the ANTA Board to explore the situation 
with the National Council and National En- 
dowment to arrive at an agreement under 
which we could best serve the American 
theatre and achieve our mutual goals. These 
negotiations extended over a period of al- 
most two years. One of the important ele- 
ments of these negotiations was the use of 
the ANTA Theatre, In the early fall of 1968, 
it was agreed that the Theatre should be 
turned over to the Federal Government, and 
on November 13, 1968, this agreement was 
ratified by the ANTA Board. 

The description in the June 18 Record of 
the transaction leading to the agreement to 
transfer the ANTA Theatre to the Govern- 
ment is inaccurate in every respect. As indi- 
cated above, the transfer took place after 
long negotiations involving dedicated mem- 
bers of all the Boards concerned, who could 
receive no possible private gain, and who 
gave their talents freely because of their ded- 
ication to the non-profit theatre, Far from 
being a "bail out” operation, as was described, 
ANTA had a firm offer for the theatre at the 
time of the agreement in the amount of $2,- 
500,000. ANTA also had an estimate that the 
theatre could not be reproduced in a similar 
location, for less than $8,000,000. The Board 
recognized the great need for a first-class 
theatre in New York, where non-profit the- 
atre groups from all over the country could 
be seen. Accordingly, it determined to grant 
the theatre to the Government in the public 
interest and in furtherance of its Congres- 
sional mandate. 

Incidentally, the Government is not the 
landlord for the production mentioned in 
the Record. The theatre has been leased for 
the past five years to commercial producers 
on a four walls basis. The lease will expire 
at the end of this month. After that the 
theatre will not be available for commercial 
productions. Plans have been formulated for 
the theatre for the coming theatrical year. 
A major part of these plans will be bringing 
to New York the best of regional theatre 
from all over America, This will be possi- 
ble through the joint efforts of ANTA and 
the National Council and will be the first 
time such an eyent has been possible. 

Mr, Stevens is not chairman or even a 
member of the ANTA Board. I wish he were, 
for no other man can contribute so much 
toward the achievement of ANTA goals and 
the betterment of the American theatre. Mr. 
Stevens was offered membership on the Board 
but turned it down, I hope he may some 
day be persuaded to change his mind. At 
this point I should say that every member 
of the Board is serving without compensa- 
tion. It is, also, my understanding that while 
Mr. Stevens was required to draw a salary 
as Chairman of the National Council, he has 
served for eight years as Chairman of the 
Kennedy Center without compensation. 


STUDENTS STRESS NEED FOR 
CHANGE 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know the 1969 graduating classes 
throughout the Nation have been ma- 
triculated and another generation goes 
forth into the adult world, However, the 
class of 1969 may well be different than 
similar classes of previous years.: This 
year, students, as never before, are 
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aware of the ferment within our Nation 
and, as never before, they are voicing 
strong moral opinions about the status of 
our society. Their message must be heard 
and I would like to include for the 
REcorD some remarks from the 99th 
commencement exercises of the Nutley, 
N.J., High School: 

[From the Nutley (N.J.) Sun, June 26, 1969] 


AT 99TH COMMENCEMENT: NHS STUDENTS 
STRESS NEED FOR CHANGE 
(By Raphael Sonenshein) 

"We are the children of 1969—and in that 
lies all the difference.” 

That was the way one of seven student 
speakers summed up Nutley High School’s 
1969 commencement theme—‘Involvement 
and Change.” The addresses delivered by 
the young people in Nutley reflected many 
of the ideals that youth is vibrating through- 
out the nation today. 

Nutley’s commencement talks are pre- 
pared without dictation from the school 
administration which has brought much 
praises to the local graduation program over 
the years, The 99th commencement at Nutley 
High last week featured seven student 
speakers who attempted to articulate some 
of the ideals which arouse today's student 
generation. 

The speakers were unanimous in their sup- 
port of student involvement in school de- 
cision-making. (Complete texts of the stu- 
dent talks are published on pages 10 and 
11 of today’s Nutley Sun.) 

Salutatorian Richard Thompson, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Thompson, 38 San 
Antonio Avenue, commented that “the ad- 
ministration should not only respond to stu- 
dent opinion and criticism, but it should 
also encourage them... .” 

Underlying the speakers’ emphasis on in- 
volvement was their conviction that today’s 
students possess the maturity and mental 
skills requisite for participation. “The stu- 
dent of today is not an uncertain or con- 
fused child. He is a determined adult who 
can uncover the weaknesses of his educa- 
tion,” declared Salutatorian Charlene Vag- 
lio, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Angelo Vag- 
lio, 34 Valley Road. 

Several speakers considered the question 
of confrontation and conflict among stu- 
dents, parents, and administration. Senior 
Class President Gregory Stoute praised the 
new importance of the Student Council and 
the Student Advisory Board and monthly 
meetings of students with Superintendent 
Dr. Robert Fleischer and Police Chief Fran- 
cis Buel: “We have learned through these ex- 
periences that we need not resort to violence 
and walk-outs in order to be heard.” Stoute 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Allen Stoute, 64 
Edgar Place. Thompson warned the admin- 
istration not to ignore “unfavorable and un- 
popular opinions since it is through non- 
recognition of a student’s grievances that 
the administration might inadvertently stim- 
ulate active protest and militancy.” 

No speaker expressed a desire to be disrup- 
tive, but most were intense in their belief 
that their non-disruption should never cause 
the school administration to ignore their 
opinions. 

Several speakers reached out to discuss 
problems beyond their own education. 
Valedictorian Robert Kotzen expressed his 
concern over school-community relations, a 
problem which is of great importance in 
college communities. Kotzen, son of Mr. 
Sidney Kotzen and the late Mrs. Helen 
Kotzen, believes in a reciprocal relationship 
between the town and students: “The com- 
munity must provide adequate facilities for 
all-around development of youth and must 
encourage this development through such 
means as scholarships, contests, and work 
experience programs. Along with material 
assistance there must be public understand- 
ing and tolerance of the attitudes of the 
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youth of today . .. Just as the community 
must awaken to the needs of youth, espe- 
cially its recreational needs, youth in turn 
must involve itself by working with adults 
in setting up programs for the betterment of 
the community.” 

“We dream of schools where teachers and 
students are frank, we dream of governments 
that are truthful and operate through a more 
real democracy, we dream of a military 
budget that’s questioned not only by the 
science community but more important, by 
the tax-payers.” Miss Sherman is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Sherman, 300 
Walnut Street. 

There is a different set of dreams today, 
perhaps expressed by Class President Greg 
Stoute who regretted that “it must be easier 
to invent a hydrogen bomb than to put your 
hand out to someone and say ‘I understand 
... I sympathize ... . I love you because 
Iam you.’” 


SMUT PEDDLERS—PART I 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, hardly a 
day goes by that I do not receive com- 
plaints from individuals within my dis- 
trict or from elsewhere in the country 
complaining about the flow of porno- 
graphic and smut material through the 
mails. 

The complaints are well justificd. Our 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
has been working constantly on this 
problem, carefully considering every 


suggestion on how to curb the flow. 


I have introduced new legislation 
aimed at blocking the mailing of smut 
into homes where minors reside. This is 
an area where I believe we can reason- 
ably legislate and our subcommittee will 
be scheduling hearings soon. 

Already on the books is the law which 
permits any postal patron to demand 
that his name be taken off a mailing 
list used to send him smut through the 
mails. While helpful, that protection 
comes after the fact; that is, the first 
mailing has been delivered. 

The public justifiably is becoming 
alarmed at the ever-increasing flow of 
this material through the mails and the 
inability of legal authorities to be effec- 
tive under present laws: 

Indeed, the most effective deterrent 
has been the local volunteer effort which 
has been started in many communities. 

A former House colleague, the Honor- 
able O. K. Armstrong, wrote an article 
for the September 1965 issue of Reader’s 
Digest which is still very timely. The 
article follows: 

THE FIGHT AGAINST SMUT PEDDLERS 


(By O. K. Armstrong) 

A dramatic and significant battle is swirl- 
ing across the United States today. Fighting 
on one side are the publishers, distributors 
and sellers of obscene material—a business 
estimated to gross currently more than a 
billion dollars a year. In the opposite camp 
are public prosecutors, parents, teachers and 
other citizens alarmed at the rising tide of 
newsstand and mail-order pornography and 
determined to do something about it. 

The stakes in this battle are high. For 
the peddlers of smut it means the right 
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to maintain and expand their markets. News- 
stands flaunt magazines loaded with sug- 
gestive nudity and paperback books filled 
with detailed portrayals of illicit and ab- 
normal sexual relations. To impressionable 
youths, this flood of pornography conveys 
the notion that adultery and perversion are 
acceptable, that moral standards are passé. 


APPEALING TO THE PRURIENT 


The battle began in earnest in 1955, when, 
following a Kefauver Committee investiga- 
tion of the pornography racket, U.S. cities 
launched intensive crackdowns against ob- 
scenity. But the resulting court cases pro- 
duced conflicting rulings and confusion over 
what is legally obscene. Guidelines were im- 
perative if the drive on obscenity was not 
to collapse. 

In June 1957 a decision by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court supplied those guidelines— 
most important, an explicit definition of 
obscenity. Known as the Roth ruling, it af- 
firmed convictions of Samuel Roth of New 
York and David S. Alberts of California, both 
possessors of long records as pornography 
distributors. Writing the historic opinion 
for the majority of the Court, Justice Wil- 
liam J. Brennan declared: 

“Implicit in the history of the First 
Amendment is the rejection of obscenity as 
utterly without redeeming social importance. 
We hold that obscenity is not within the 
area of constitutionally protected speech or 
press.” The ruling then proceeded to this 
definition: “Obscene material ... deals with 
sex in a manner appealing to prurient inter- 
est.” The test should be “whether to the 
average person, applying contemporary com- 
munity standards, the dominant theme of 
the material taken as a whole” makes such a 
prurient appeal. 

Champions of decency hoped that the new 
decision would clarify the issues in cbscenity 
cases once and for all. Among them was 
Charles H. Keating, Jr., a Cincinnati, Ohio, 
attorney who, in 1956, founded Citizens for 
Decent Literature. Keating recognized that 
the Roth ruling, along with the state and 
local laws it guarded, could serve as a power- 
ful weapon in the attack on commercialized 
filth. 

“Lawyers who defended pornography deal- 
ers, however, immediately denounced the 
Roth decision as “vague and unworkable.” 
And, apart from the Roth ruling, other prob- 
lems were apparent. A bookseller in Detroit, 
for example, had sold a paperback novel to 
& detective. He was convicted of violating a 
Michigan law forbidding the sale of publica- 
tions containing materials injurious to 
youth. Then the U.S. Supreme Court struck 
down the state law. The Court ruled that 
the law’s effect was “to reduce the adult pop- 
ulation of Michigan to reading only what is 
fit for children.” This decision made it clear 
that laws covering the sale of materials ob- 
jectionable for children must not be applied 
to the public in general. 

Another case, Manual Enterprises, Inc. vs. 
Day, which came before the Supreme Court 
in 1962, illustrated a pitfall of improper pro- 
cedure. In this case, three members of the 
Court stated that the Postmaster General 
should not seize material and require the 
vendor, through an injunctive action, to 
prove his right to distribute it. Thus, “prior 
restraint”—censorship before distribution or 
sale—by the Postmaster General was a major 
factor in this reversal of a lower-court judg- 
ment. 

LEARNING THE PITFALLS 

Keating was not disheartened by such de- 
cisions. The trouble, he saw, was that the 
smut dealers were often represented by wily 
specialists in obscenity law who were ready 
and willing to pull every legal trick in the 
book to defend their clients. On the other 
side were police chiefs and district attorneys 
with heavy case loads and limited, sometimes 
inexperienced staffs. 
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Keating now began an intensive study of 
the legal pitfalls, to help representatives of 
the public to compete. He talked with police 
officials and public prosecutors and exam- 
ined the obscenity statutes in the 50 states. 
During his researches, he met James J. 
Clancy, a deputy district attorney in Bur- 
bank, Calif., who had been highly successful 
in preparing obscenity cases for prosecution. 

Both men saw that obscenity laws varied 
from state to state. Some of these statutes 
needed updating, others rephrasing to bring 
them into line with the Roth ruling. Citizens 
for Decent Literature started an educational 
campaign for the revision and strengthening 
of these laws. 

Next, Keating and Clancy offered their 
knowledge and experience to any prosecutor 
who wanted it. Today Keating spends a sub- 
stantial amount of his time helping to pre- 
pare briefs and advising prosecutors on de- 
talls of obscenity statutes. Clancy’s CDL 
work became so demanding that he joined 
the national staff as full-time legal counsel. 
The two men have filed amicus curiae (friend 
of the court) briefs to assist prosecutions in 
a number of obscenity cases. 

Another strong arm is the U.S. Department 
of Justice. Because of the big increase in 
obscenity cases in recent years, the depart- 
ment’s general-crime division has established 
a staff of legal experts responsible for dealing 
with pornography in the mail and in inter- 
state commerce. Two specialists in this field, 
Edward J. Pesce and Theodore Kleinman, are 
assigned full-time to the work. They help 
federal district attorneys follow correct 
procedures. 

SHIFTING THE BALANCE 


Through such efforts, the balance of power 
is now shifting in the legal fight against 
obscenity. Since the Roth decision, scores of 
convictions in obscenity cases, obtained in 
state and federal courts, have not been ap- 
pealed to the U.S. Supreme Court. Records 
also disclose that from June 1957 to June 
1965 the highest court has denied review in 
22 crminal convictions for obscenity-law vio- 
lations. 

While these signs are encouraging, some 
court decisions are alarming—as, for exam- 
ple, a 1963 ruling by Judge J, Irwin Shapiro 
in the trial court of Queens County, N.Y. 
The officials of a news-distributing company 
had been arrested on charges of selling books 
alleged by the district attorney to be obscene. 
Judge Shapiro admitted in his ruling that 
“fully 90 percent of each book is filled with 
lurid descriptions of sexual activities, in suf- 
ficient detail to act as an erotic stimulus to 
those so inclined,” and then dismissed the 
defendants with this astonishing dictum: 

“In the opinion of the court these books 
are unvarnished trash, but novels and stories 
of no literary merit have a place in our so- 
ciety. There are those who, because of lack 
of education, the meanness of their social 
existence, or mental insufficiency, cannot 
cope with anything better.” Shapiro’s ruling 
prompted Life magazine to ask editorially, 
“Is any book legally obscene anymore?” The 
case is currently on appeal, 

More ominous still was the thinking of 
two U.S. Supreme Court Justices in voting 
to reverse two Florida civil-proceedings deci- 
sions which found the books Tropic of Cancer 
and Pleasure Was My Business to be obscene. 
The Supreme Court reversed these judgments 
in June 1964 by a close 5—4 verdict, with con- 
curring votes cast by Justices Hugo Black and 
William O. Douglas. In their opinion, the 
Roth test was unconstitutional. Both Black 
and Douglas hold that freedom-of-press 
guarantees forbid restraint on what may be 
published. 

Fortunately, this is a minority view among 
Supreme Court Justices. To date, the Court 
has never ruled in favor of pornography or 
obscenity per se. In a recent decision, Chief 
Justice Earl Warren underscored the respon- 
sibilities that officials and citizens must face: 
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“Courts are often presented with pro- 
cedurally bad cases, and in dealing with 
them appear to be acquiescing in the dis- 
semination of obscenity. But if cases were 
well prepared with the appropriate concern 
for constitutional safeguards, courts would 
not hesitate to enforce the laws against 
obscenity.” 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE 


This challenge can be met if a three-point 
program is followed: 

1. Police and prosecutors must study ob- 
scenity laws and know the proper procedures 
to enforce them. If prosecutors are inex- 
perienced in handling pornography cases, 
they should secure the aid of veteran legal 
fighters of the racket. District attorneys 
should concentrate on prosecuting the worst 
smut peddlers in their areas, attacking the 
sale of filth so offensive that its meaning and 
menace are self-evident. 

Laws and ordinances should, if necessary, 
be revised so that their wording is consistent 
with that of the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the Roth case. State legislatures and muni- 
cipal councils should keep in mind these 
principles: 

(a) Pricr censorship (before distribution, 
showing or sale) has been practically out- 
lawed by the courts: 

(b) Nudity and obscenity are not synony- 
mous; the manner and purpose of the show- 
ing of nudity, and the intent to arouse 
prurient interest, determine the offense. 

(c) District attorneys should draw on a 
federal law enacted in 1958, which allows 
prosecution of pornography purveyors not 
only in the locality where they mail their 
filth but also where it is delivered. This law 
is proving a powerful weapon. 

2. Try all obscenity cases in a criminal 
court, before a jury. The criminal court, with 
jury, is the forum that assures the greatest 
chance of success, for the 12 person jury, 
drawn from the local community, can best 
assess offending materials on the basis of 
known “community standards.” Chief Jus- 
tice Warren has declared: “It is my belief 
that when the court said in Roth that ob- 
scenity is to be defined by reference to ‘com- 
muntiy standards’ it meant community 
standards—not a national standard, as is 
sometimes argued.” 

Appellate courts are reluctant to overturn 
verdicts of juries in criminal trials that are 
properly conducted. In some states, however, 
the prosecution does not have the right to 
a jury trial if the defendant waives it. The 
law should be changed to give the prosecu- 
tion this right in all criminal oases. 

3. The public: must strengthen and use 
every legal means to fight obscenity. “The 
main reason obscenity laws are not enforced,” 
says Keating, “is public apathy.” Citizens in 
any community can organize to battle the 
traffic in filth. They should be widely repre- 
sentative of all churches, of parent-teacher 
associations, women’s clubs, civic clubs, busi- 
ness and labor organizations. These citizen 
groups should study the news stands and 
bookstores and file complaints with public 
prosecutors when material appears to vio- 
late obscenity laws. In addition, they should 
become familiar with the laws that control 
obscenity, demand revisions where necessary, 
and insist upon enforcement. 

Here is a crusade against a rising evil which 
all of us—with our courts—should pitch into 
and win! 


CUBAN CONTRIBUTIONS IN MIAMI 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
read a very interesting editorial in a 
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Miami Spanish language newspaper, 
Diario Las Americas of June 22, 1969. 

Diario Las Americas serves our Cuban 
community well. In an age when com- 
munication is the key to understanding, 
cooperation, and friendship, this news- 
paper bridges the gap between both 
Spanish-speaking and English-speaking 
citizens in the Miami community. 

The Cubans have made great strides in 
the cultural, civic, economic, and educa- 
tional spheres of Miami life. They have 
overcome the barriers of varying customs, 
mores, and language to augment the 
number of Miami professionals. Cubans 
and Latins can be counted among the 
doctors, lawyers, bankers, and private 
businessmen of the community. 

Cuban students have also made ad- 
vances in and contributions to our cul- 
ture and have received many awards for 
excellence in numerous academic and 
sports fields. 

The courage shown by Cuban refugees 
who had to leave all of their worldly 
possessions in Cuba in their quest for 
freedom must be admired. The fortitude 
they have shown in the face of the ob- 
stacles of living, working, and adapting 
to a foreign culture is just as commend- 
able. We in Miami are proud of the 
Cubans in our midst, proud of the cour- 
age they showed in coming to America, 
proud of the contribution they have made 
to our community, and proud that such 
courageous and energetic people chose 
to live in our city. 

I would now like to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the editorial 
comments: 


Undoubtedly those who do not live here 
and visit Miami frequently are the ones who 
notice more what the contribution of the 
Cubans in the cultural, spiritual, civic and 
economic aspects represents in benefits for 
the growth of this great Floridian city. 

Of course, those who live here can also 
notice all that which the many thousands of 
Cuban families have brought in favor of 
Miami, though for obvious reasons of seeing 
it every day, the differences are not seen with 
the same clearness as by those who periodi- 
cally or from time to time visit the city. 

Taking into consideration the extraordi- 
narily difficult conditions, unprecedented in 
the history of the Americas, in which the 
Cubans arrive to the United States, it is 
mandatory to acknowledge the great merit 
they have in achieving progress, in the midst 
of great sacrifices, until getting to constitute, 
as in fact they do, a powerful cultural, civic, 
and economic group for the American com- 
munities where they live, especially in the 
Miami metropolitan area. 

If there did not exist a cultured intel- 
lectual capacity, vocation for work, and 
honesty to perform it, as well as if there did 
not exist spiritual strength, the Cubans 
would not have been able to be elements to 
whom can be assigned, with enough reason, 
a high percentage of the progresses of this 
Miami area in the last few years. 

Not only the Cubans, but also the Latin 
Americans in general who live in the United 
States and especially in South Florida, feel 
pride and satisfaction over what this com- 
munity has done, giving thereby testimony 
of its positive virtues, testimony which in- 
cludes, undoubtedly, a condemnation for 
communist imperialism that forced them to 
leave their country. Those who came were 
not parasites, but persons capable of suc- 
ceeding under difficult material and spiritual 
circumstances. The latter because no Cuban 
forgets the tragedy of his homeland. 

In Cuba there is still a gigantic number 
of persons who would like to leave the com- 
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munist inferno and who, in general, have 
the same attributes of their countrymen in 
exile. And those cubans in the island—for 
patriotism—do not cooperate with the com- 
munist regime, and because of this the sugar 
crop is extremely low though the regime has 
made desperate efforts to improve it. 

The Federal and local authorities, as well 
as the American community in general have 
proof—and they acknowledge it in different 
ways—of how much the hard-working and 
cultured community of Cuban exiles rep- 
resents for the prestige and prosperity of 
Miami. 


SAN ANTONIO IS MAKING GREAT 
STRIDES AS MEDICAL AND EDU- 
CATIONAL CENTER 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, it is doubt- 
ful that there is a metropolitan area in 
America which is making greater strides 
today in fields of medicine and education 
than is to be found in San Antonio, Tex. 

Three bills passed by the 61st Texas 
Legislature promise to make San Antonio 
one of the Nation’s major educational 
centers. 

Three new institutions have been au- 
thorized for San Antonio—a school of 
clinical nursing, a dental school, and a 
4-year university, all to operate as a part 
of the University of Texas system. 

The University of Texas Dental School 
represents the first such school approved 
in Texas since 1905. Authored by Repre- 
sentative Guy Floyd in the house and 
Senator Joe Bernal in the Texas Senate, 
the bill provides for the enrollment of up 
to 150 first-year students. It will also 
offer training for dental hygienists and 
dental assistants. The cost for construc- 
tion is estimated at $15 million. 

The dental school will be located ad- 
jacent to the new University of Texas 
Medical School on the 100-acre Univer- 
sity of Texas site in northwest San 
Antonio at the South Texas Medical Cen- 
ter. This land was donated to the Uni- 
versity of Texas system by the San An- 
tonio Medical Foundation. Medical 
School Dean F. C. Pannill recently pre- 
dicted that the first class may begin as 
early as the fall term of 1970, using class- 
room and laboratory space available in 
the medical school and the Bexar County 
teaching hospitals. 

The University of Texas School of 
Clinical Nursing will be located in the 
same area as the medical and dental 
schools. The new Bexar County Hospital, 
which adjoins the medical school, will 
provide facilities and services for the 
nursing school at no cost to the State. 
While the school is being established, 
students may take the prerequisite liberal 
arts courses required for their nursing 
degrees. 

Acting on the fact that San Antonio is 
the only major metropolitan area in 
Texas without a 4-year, State-supported 
university, a bill to establish the Univer- 
sity of Texas at San Antonio was signed 
in June by Gov. Preston Smith. 

This new university, unlike any other 
school in Texas since 1923, will have to 
start from the ground up. For that rea- 
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son, the University of Texas at San An- 
tonio will begin modestly, perhaps start- 
ing in 1972 or 1973 with one or two build- 
ings and 4,000 students. Expansion will 
be gradual, 

Dr. Harry H. Ransom, chancellor of 
the University of Texas system, has noted 
that the new university at San Antonio 
will offer the system the first opportunity 
for a “complete university.” He added in 
a recent newspaper interview that the 
school should be distinctive, perhaps 
looking southward to Latin America for 
its programs. He said the school will also 
have a unique opportunity to work in the 
area of bilingual education. 

The coordinating board of the Texas 
college and university system has placed 
a $29.7 million price tag on the institu- 
tion. Currently, the search is underway 
to find the appropriate site for San An- 
tonio’s new academic institution. 


AN ADDRESS ON UNIVERSITY STU- 
DENTS BY JOHN A. SCOTT, EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER, LAFAYETTE, 
IND., JOURNAL-COURIER, SOUTH 
BEND ROTARY CLUB, JUNE 18, 1969 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most distinguished citizens of the 
State of Indiana is John A. Scott, editor 
and publisher of the Lafayette Journal- 
Courier and former mayor of the city of 
South Bend. 

On June 18, 1969, it was my privilege 
to be able to hear Mr. Scott deliver a 
most impressive address on the subject 
of some of the problems facing American 
universities today. This address, which 
was delivered at the South Bend Rotary 
Club, follows: 


ADDRESS BY JOHN A. SCOTT 


We have recently passed through a period 
of national bereavement because we lost Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. It is not only because he 
was universally loved that we miss him. He 
represented values that seem to have slipped 
away with him. Values like serenity, the 
quietness of power, unity, and the people’s 
love for their leader. He bridged the genera- 
tion gap as though it were a 9-iron shot, and 
he seemed to make life restful. 

Now we are beset with anxieties and colli- 
sions. Confronted with a tempest all around 
us, we seem persistently to overreact to our 
frustrations. 

No place, it seems to me, are we overreact- 
ing more than on the campuses of America. 
I am not referring to police activity at this 
point, although this, in my opinion, soon may 
become an area of grievous concern, 

I am referring here to public reaction as 
expressed through the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of state government. 

Here in Indiana we have a fascinating ex- 
ample of the management of turmoil on the 
campus. 

At Purdue University, a conservative school 
by almost all standards, we had a protest 
movement which in the first semester failed 
to attract enough students to stage anything 
more than a caricature of campus unrest. 

Then, after the General Assembly cut the 
university budgets and forced a substantial 
increase in Purdue tuitions, the Movement 
erupted into demonstrations and finally into 
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a sit-in at the Memorial Union, 229 students 
were arrested, suspended for the summer and 
put on probation for next fall. Their cases are 
still pending in court and their families have 
been put to great expense in terms of bail 
bond, transportation for court appearances 
and legal costs. 

It is amusing for some to say that they 
got exactly what they asked for, except 
that the ones who were guilty, the leaders of 
the demonstrations, evaporated as though 
they had fallen through trap doors just at 
the point of confrontation. The ones who 
were arrested were largely adventurous kids 
who found some kind of exhilaration in the 
cause or an aphrodisiac in the cloister at the 
Union Building. While the leaders of the 
movement are now stirring the pot on some 
other stove, these kids are taking the rap. 
They are getting an overdose of “justice” on 
behalf of the rebels who lured them into the 
dissent with an attractive target. What we 
are doing to these students is a remarkable 
demonstration of how to alienate the mod- 
erates. 

And the paradox of the alienation is that 
these adventurous kids really did have a 
cause. 

It was discussed by the founding fathers 
when they considered the first constitution 
for Indiana. One portion of it said “It shall 
be the duty of the General Assembly as 
soon as circumstances permit to provide a 
general system of education, ascending from 
township schools to a state university, 
wherein tuition shall be gratis and equally 
open to all.” 

The present state administration gives ex- 
cellent speeches on the Constitution, but in- 
stead of implementing the original idea of 
free education, the government has made 
higher education more costly. So there is a 
cause. 

It is true that some zealots or revolution- 
aries have tried to twist the cause toward 
anarchial goals, but the logic of the dissent 
persists, and the tuition increase has dis- 
mayed a lot more than the professional 
rebels. 

Many observers, including me, were dis- 
gusted with the human litter in the union 
building, and there is no question that the 
scene was conspicuously disgusting. But to 
judge Purdue by these characters would be 
like judging South Bend by the number of 
its muggings and assault cases. 

Those people who cop out now on educa- 
tion are more guilty of overreaction than the 
kids they condemn, Because they won't be 
tightening their purse strings on the of- 
fenders; they will be damaging the very kids 
who themselves are disgusted with the sit- 
in. It is a paradox of the present campus 
that the innocent suffer more than the 
guilty. The 20,000 moderates will take the 
beating for the outrages of some spoiled 
punks, the product of affluent, indulgent 
parents who have given their progeny all the 
material things of life and very little under- 
standing of values and virtues. Some of 
them, of course, are treasonable conspirators, 
but most of them are naive idealists. 

Another simple notion that is kicked 
around by the general public is the thesis 
that campus problems are due to gutless 
university presidents. “They need to smack 
those kids down, show some backbone”, roar 
the critics over cocktails in the Caribbean. 

Spinelessness is not the problem. It would 
be no trick at all to win a war on the campus. 
The police and even the national guard are 
only a phone call away, and there is no ques- 
tion about the power of the state to take 
over the universities. Where courage is re- 
quired is in solving the problem without 
force, or, at most, with a minimum applica- 
tion of force. The reluctance of university 
presidents who militarize the campuses and 
lock up the dissidents has little to do with 
their personal fortitude: they are engaged in 
a much more heroic effort, namely that of 
preserving the free university. 
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And it should not be forgotten that the 
protest movement has accelerated some re- 
forms that we should applaud with vigor. 
Complacent administrators have been stirred 
into action revising procedures, examining 
curricula, justifying their bookkeeping, 
checking faculties more carefully and gen- 
erally working harder. The spotlight has 
been focused on a lot of administrators who 
are inept, lazy, self-important and ineffi- 
cient. And moderate student leadership has 
been stirred as a wholesome antithesis to the 
demagoguery that has soiled the Alma Mater. 

The old ideals are adequate if they can be 
preserved. And the place to preserve them is 
in the free university. Those who would at 
this critical junction try to treat the symp- 
toms cf the present sickness by starving the 
university will only be joining the ranks of 
those they loathe most: the enemies of free- 
dom who would destroy the educational sys- 
tem. 

It is the right of each new generation of 
youth to discover it’s own “thing” and believe 
they discovered it. As they mature, they come 
to realize that they merely re-discovered old 
truths shaped in new life styles. One truth 
is that force begets force and violence begets 
violence. 

Here, I think is the danger to us all in this 
year of convulsion on the campus. If students 
ignore the established agencies for adjudicat- 
ing grievences and resort to force, then there 
exists the potential for counterforce of much 
greater magnitude. The direction of society 
then shifts from left to right and the mod- 
erate balance of the free culture is shad- 
owed by a new peril which represents some 
form of democratic fascism. 

This is why the young new left tampers 
not just with the system but with the po- 
tential for their own captivity. While it is 
now a platitude that freedom must be ac- 
companied by responsibility, there is a new 
urgency and vehemence in that statement 
when every measure of public opinion indi- 
cates that the new left is inviting the meth- 
ods of despotism. 

This unhappy potential ultimately may 
prove a point that seems so elementary as to 
be demonstrable already in some portions of 
the nation. Violence begets violence, and the 
more the destructive activism from the Left, 
the more likely will be more demand for re- 
pression from the Right. While we may be 
so big as a country that a police state is un- 
thinkable, it is not unthinkable that we may 
have enclaves of provincial police control. It 
will be interesting to watch the city of Berke- 
ley, California, next fall to see whether the 
cynical process of radicalism versus law and 
order produces a municipal rigidity that ends 
up in an absolute disciplined community. 
Because both sides feed on each other. The 
more violence from the Left, the more sup- 
pression from the Right; the more suppres- 
sion from the Right, the more attrition of 
the Moderates as they join the Left in a sym- 
pathy movement. The winner is easy to pick. 
It will be law and order, but the price for 
everybody may be extravagantly uncomfort- 
able. 

What is the answer? Well, I’m not sure 
what the question is. But one thing is cer- 
tain, The moderates aren't winning. While 
we can comfort ourselves in the statistic that 
only 9% of the students are “anti-establish- 
ment,” last year at this time the figure was 
5%. 

One thing we certainly need to do is to 
start communicating and stop giving lip- 
service from sanctuary to the counter-mili- 
tants. We need to encourage campus leaders 
who want to reform the institution without 
burning it up. Next fall when school begins, 
take a campus leader to dinner. See if he can 
use you as a friend, He represents the bright- 
est college generation we ever produced and 
if you want him to preserve the values you 
think should endure, you'd better be able to 
talk with him, And listen to him, 
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Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the FBI, testified be- 
fore the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on April 17. 

A portion of his testimony dwelt on the 
New Left movement, its finances, inter- 
locking membership with other groups, 
and its threat to our country. 

I include that portion of Mr. Hoover’s 
testimony relating to the New Left move- 
ment, being pages 522 to 532 of part 1 of 
the Committee on Appropriations hear- 
ings: 

“i INTERNAL SECURITY WORK 

Mr. Hoover. In discussing our field investi- 
gative work, I will first turn to our wide- 
spread and important internal security work 
which during the past year has been high- 
lighted by stepped-up activities of the New 
Left movement, continuing antiwar activity, 
various kinds of demonstrations, and the 
proliferation of mass membership organiza- 
tions, such as certain militant black na- 
tionalist groups, whose programs have the 
effect of undermining respect for law and 
order. 

NEW LEFT MOVEMENT 


During 1968, the New Left movement in 
the United States continued to reveal itself 
as a firmly established subversive force dedi- 
cated to the complete destruction of our 
traditional democratic values and the prin- 
ciples of free government. This movement 
represents the militant, nihilistic and 
anarchistic forces which have become en- 
trenched, for the most part, on college 
campuses and which threaten the orderly 
process of education as the forerunner of a 
more determined effort to destroy our eco- 
nomic, social, and political structures. 

The discontent expressed by the movement 
in this country is also found in other coun- 
tries. As a result, the New Left movement is a 
new specter haunting the Western World. It 
is a movement that is united to some degree 
by common issues, such as the Vietnam war, 
civil rights matters, so-called capitalist cor- 
ruption, and a so-called archaic university 
system. 

FINANCES 


New Left funds are generally obtained 
from contributions, dues, sales of literature, 
benefits, advertisements, and its publications 
and fund drives. The main sources of revenue 
are contributions, and it is estimated that 
nearly 60 percent of Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society (SDS) funds, for example, 
come from this source. 

Although the majority of gifts are in the 
$10 to $50 range, wealthy benefactors who 
have acquired their fortunes in the United 
States have contributed substantial amounts 
in support of the New Left movement and in 
support of the activities of the SDS in par- 
ticular. Included among these, for example, 
are a Cleveland industrialist who has long 
been a Soviet apologist; the wife of an at- 
torney in Chicago who is a millionaire; an 
heiress in the New England area who is 
married to an individual prominent in the 
academic community who has been active 
in New Left activities; and a wealthy New 
York lecturer and writer who for years has 
been linked to more than a score of Com- 
munist-front organizations and has contrib- 
uted liberally to many of them. These in- 
dividuals alone have contributed more than 
$100,000 in support of New Left activities. 

The New Left. has also received money 
from several foundations. A very prominent 
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foundation in New York, for example, has 
contributed more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars from 1961 to 1968 to various 
individuals and groups, most of which have 
been identified as either present or past 
members or sympathizers of the Communist 
Party—U.S.A. or New Left movement. 

Demonstrations are frequently financed by 
fundraising and collections. For example 
more than $25,000 was collected from par- 
ticipants and spectators by the organizing 
committee during the march on the Penta- 
gon in 1967. The organizing committee raised 
$10,000 from the sale of buttons during an 
anti-Vietnam war demonstration early in 
1967 in New York City. 

Funds for antidraft activity by the New 
Left also have been supplied by organizations 
such as that known as Resist, located in 
Cambridge, Mass. This group was formed in 
1967 by approximately 300 professors, writ- 
ers, ministers, and others who signed a state- 
ment pledging to raise funds to aid youths 
who resist the draft and denounce the Viet- 
nam war. 

Communist Party-U.S.A. leaders have re- 
cently urged party members to give time 
and money to “New Left demonstrations and 
causes.” 

Much of the nationwide travel engaged in 
by prominent New Left leaders is paid for 
by honorariums paid to them, generally out 
of student funds, for their guest speaker 
appearances on college campuses. 


STUDENTS FOR A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY (SDS) 


At the core of the New Left movement in 
the United States is the Students for a 
Democratic Society, an organization which 
became well known in 1968 for its disruptive 
tactics at a number of universities in this 
country, the main one being Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York City. And if the leaders 
of the Students for a Democratic Society 
have their way, they will attempt to create 
chaos on many more campuses. Their desire 
is to let the “Columbia Spirit” prevail. 

The Students for a Democratic Society 
advocates, in the terminology of a consider- 
able number of its leaders and members, 
revolutionary communism. Along this line, 
at the organization’s 1968 national conven- 
tion, two of the newly elected national offi- 
cers publicly identified themselves as Com- 
munists “with a small c,” as many New Left 
adherents do to signify that while they are 
Communists they are a brand apart from 
those in the old-line Communist movement. 

While the distinction may seem important 
to them, it is irrelevant to the rest of Amer- 
icans because the basic objective of both 
New Left and old-line Communists and their 
adherents in our society is to completely 
destroy our form of government. 

The militant mood of the 1968 national 
convention of the Students for a Democratic 
Society was obvious from the subjects dis- 
cussed and the suggestions made at its 
various workshops. For example, at a work- 
shop dealing with sabotage and explosives, 
the participants discussed such things as 
disrupting selective service and police fa- 
cilities during riots; mailing letters dipped 
in combustible materials; flushing “bird 
bombs” in toilets to destroy plumbing; us- 
ing sharp, tripod-shaped instruments to 
halt vehicles; jamming radio equipment; 
firing Molotov cocktails from a shotgun; 
using electronic firing devices; and inserting 
“thermite bombs” in manholes to destroy 
communications. 

The same militant mood was evident in 
suggestions made for a proposed pamphlet 
by participants in a workshop on self-de- 
fense and internal security. Suggested ar- 
ticles included starting rifle and karate 
clubs; infiltrating right-wing organizations; 
starting rogues’ galleries of police officers 
and spotting plainclothesmen by observing 
them as they testify in court. 

The 1968 SDS convention also adopted a 
resolution on the military. This resolution 
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created a project for “GI organizers” and 
established a coordinating office for the proj- 
ect in New York. The project will support 
individuals who wish to continue the 
“struggle against imperialism” by entering 
the military service in order to “politicize” 
and organize those in military service to re- 
sist authority. The project is to establish 
“GI drop-in centers” near military facilities 
in order to offer a political program to aid 
servicemen in their organizing efforts within 
the military. 

In addition, the resolution encourages 
local SDS chapters to organize a campaign 
to involve servicemen in social and political 
activities; establish a military counseling 
service; provide support for deserters; and 
give support through demonstrations and 
publicity to radicals within the military 
service. 

The meeting of the National Council of 
the Students for a Democratic Society held 
in Ann Arbor, Mich., over the recent Christ- 
mas holidays was highlighted by a power 
play by SDS members who are also members 
of the pro-Peking Progressive Labor Party 
(PLP). The struggle concerned two main is- 
sues. One was the participation in proposed 
demonstrations at the time of the Presiden- 
tial Inauguration. The resolution for SDS 
support and participation in the Inaugural 
demonstrations was defeated and generally 
regarded as a PLP victory. The PLP consid- 
ered the SDS to be unprepared for a con- 
frontation with authorities and also their 
action would endanger black revolutionary 
work in the Nation’s Capital. 

The other issue stemmed from the ad- 
vocacy by the PLP element for the creation 
of a broad-based revolutionary group con- 
sisting of students and workers. While this 
resolution was unsuccessful, its defeat by an 
extremely narrow margin was indicative of 
the PLP’s increasing attempt to influence the 
SDS and the student New Left. 

An SDS National Council meeting was held 
in Austin, Tex., from March 27, 1969, to 
March 30, 1969. Michael Klonsky, SDS na- 
tional secretary, among other things stated, 
“Our primary task is to build a Marxist-Lenin 
revolutionary movement.” The PLP, con- 
tinued in its bid to control SDS, however, was 
unable to pass many of its resolutions. This 
organization still continues to wield con- 
siderable influence in SDS; however, it is now 
receiving competition from the Communist 
Party-U.S.A. and the Young Socialist Alli- 
ance (youth affillate of the Trotskyite Social- 
ist Workers Party). The influence of these 
two groups in competition with PLP is grow- 
ing in SDS circles and by the time the next 
SDS annual national convention convenes in 
June 1969, it can be expected that there will 
be considerable dissension within SDS ranks 
as to what course to follow. 

It can be fully expected that old-line Com- 
munist groups will make every effort to 
insure SDS follows Marxist-Leninist doctrine 
for guidance in their activities and building a 
revolutionary movement. 

Although the PLP represents a minority 
of the SDS members, it is able to wield a 
disproportionate influence on the national 
office level due to the militancy of its mem- 
bers and the cohesiveness of its Maoist line. 
The PLP’s ability to seize upon situations 
ripe for violence was certainly revealed by 
the Columbia University riots when it at- 
tempted to guide the riot leadership. 

The PLP is one of several Communist 
splinter extremist groups formed during re- 
cent years to enunciate the tenets of Com- 
munist China and Mao Tse-tung. The ma- 
jority have been ineffectual paper organiza- 
tions. The PLP, however, is one group which 
has emerged with a broad-based membership 
making significant organizational strides in 
major U.S. cities and on a number of college 
campuses. It is headed by such devoted 
revolutionaries as Milton Rosen, one-time 
labor secretary of the Communist Party, New 
York State, who was expelled from the Com- 
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munist Party for extremist views, and Wil- 
liam Epton, who, following his participation 
in the Harlem race riots of 1964, was found 
guilty of conspiracy to riot, conspiracy to 
advocate criminal anarchy, and advocating 
criminal anarchy. Apropos of the strong rap- 
port existing between the PLP and the Com- 
munist Party of Communist China, the 
latter group informed top-level PLP mem- 
bers in 1967 that it considers the PLP the 
only revolutionary Marxist-Leninist party 
in the United States. 

There can be no doubt that the New Left 
movement is a threat to established law and 
order and to the stability of our society. 
Through it a comparative handful of revolu- 
tionaries have displayed total disregard for 
the rights and privileges of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of millions of dedicated and 
responsible college students, The Students 
for a Democratic Society will continue to be 
at the forefront of the organizations making 
up the New Left movement in taking every 
opportunity to foment discord among the 
youth of this country. 

Mr. SmirH, Mr, Chairman, I will have to 
leave in a few minutes and I wonder if I 
may ask a couple questions? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. SMITH. A couple years ago, I thought 
we were told the Students for a Democratic 
Society were about to be put on the Attor- 
ney General's list. 

Mr. Hoover. They have never been put on 
the Attorney General's list. 

Mr. SmrrH. Are they likely candidates to 
be placed on that list? 

Mr. Hoover. I do not know. The Internal 
Security Division of the Department would 
determine that based on all the material we 
have sent to them. 

Mr. SMITH, That is all. 

Mr. Hoover. I now turn to the antiwar and 
antidraft activities. 


ANTIWAR AND ANTIDRAFT ACTIVITY 


Antiwar and antidraft protests and activi- 
ties continued throughout 1968. Scarcely a 
day passed that did not see demonstrations 
by various “peace” groups. 

The major antiwar demonstrations held 
in cities throughout the United States in 
April 1968 grew out of proposals made at a 
conference of the Student Mobilization Com- 
mittee to End the War in Vietnam which 
was held in Chicago, Ill., in January 1968. 
This conference was attended by leading 
young members of the Communist Party- 
U.S.A.; the Socialist Workers Party and its 
youth group, the Young Socialist Alliance; 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee, a militant black nationalist group; 
and the Students for a Democratic Society. 

Nearly 50,000 individuals participated in 
a New York City demonstration. Many of the 
demonstrators carried Viet Cong flags and 
photographs of Ho Chi Minh and “Che” Gue- 
vara. A demonstration at Los Angeles, Calif., 
attracted some 2,500 individuals who heard 
speakers, including a member of the Com- 
munist Party-U.S.A., urge withdrawal of all 
U.S. troops from Vietnam. At San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., approximately 10,000 individuals 
heard Fred Halstead, the Socialist Workers 
Party presidential candidate, denounce U.S. 
foreign policy. 

In May 1968, the National Mobilization 
Committee To End the War in Vietnam, 
which is headed by David Dellinger who is 
self-described as a Communist although not 
the Soviet variety, and which includes rep- 
resentatives of various subversive organiza- 
tions, such as the Communist Party-U.S.A. 
and the Socialist Workers Party among its 
members, planned its Summer of Support. 
This is a program to establish coffeehouses 
near military installations throughout the 
United States for the purpose of attracting 
military personnel and to serve as alterna- 
tives to the ‘militaristic, drab, occasionally 
violent Army town environment.” Some such 
coffeehouses have been set up. 
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Rennie Davis, one of the leaders of the 
Joint Community Union, the community ac- 
tion group of the Students for a Democratic 
Society, was selected to head Summer of 
Support. A letter issued by the group ex- 
plains that Summer of Support is a national 
program to support GI's and their right to 
come home. Sponsors of it include the Rev- 
erend James Bevel, an official of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference who has 
been active in antiwar demonstrations; Mar- 
lon Brando, a prominent actor; the Reverend 
William Sloane Coffin, Jr., who has been 
convicted for a violation of the Selective 
Service Act; and David Dellinger. 

The Student Mobilization Committee To 
End the War in Vietnam, which is controlled 
by members of the Young Socialist Alliance, 
the youth group of the Socialist Workers 
Party, sponsored anti-Vietmam war demon- 
strations in various cities throughout the 
United States from April 4 to 6, 1969. Many 
antiwar protest groups participated in the 
demonstrations which had two main 
themes—namely, to bring servicemen home 
from Vietnam and to achieve free speech for 
servicemen advocating antiwar sentiments. 
The principal demonstrations were conduct- 
ed in New York City; Chicago, Ill.; and San 
Francisco, Calif. At New York City, 30,000 
individuals participated in a march and rally. 
Among the demonstrators were members of 
the Communist Party, the Socialist Workers 
Party and its youth group, and Students for 
a Democratic Society (SDS). At Chicago, ap- 
proximately 10,000 individuals participated 
in a march and rally. One of the principal 
speakers at the rally was an official of the 
Black Panther Party. At San Francisco an 
estimated 10,000 demonstrators marched 
through San Francisco to the Presidio, a 
military base. Several arrests were made by 
the San Francisco Police Department and 
several military policemen were injured when 
the marchers attempted to force their way 
into the Presidio. 


ACTS OF VIOLENCE 


During the past year we have seen some 
protest groups turn more and more to violent 
plans and tactics. 

In December 1967, Greg Calvert, a national 
representative of the Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society, stated at an SDS chapter meet- 
ing in Oklahoma that the SDS and other 
New Left groups were organizing and plan- 
ning efforts to disrupt the national “war- 
making effort” all over the country. 

In January 1968, a pamphlet entitled, 
“What Must We Do Now? . . . An Argument 
for Sabotage As The Next Logical Step To- 
ward Obstruction and Disruption of the U.S. 
War Machine,” was prepared in Canada and 
copies were mailed from Toronto, Canada, 
to anti-Vietnam war groups in this country. 
The pamphlet referred to the need for in- 
creased radicalization of the antiwar move- 
ment and urged the utilization of incendiary 
devices to immobilize local draft boards, Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps (ROTC) build- 
ings, other Government agencies and war 
industries, Other acts of violence were also 
proposed and detailed instructions and dia- 
grams were contained in the pamphlet for 
the construction of simple incendiary de- 
vices. The pamphlet strongly emphasized 
the clandestine nature of such violent ac- 
tivity and urged that only two or three per- 
sons be knowledgeable of any action in order 
to preclude compromise. 

In September 1968, within a 5-day period 
three ROTC establishments were sabotaged 
and a fourth threatened at diverse points 
across the Nation. On September 13, 1968, 
Callahan Hall, the Naval ROTC building at 
the University of California at Berkeley, was 
damaged by explosives which caused in ex- 
cess of $25,000 in damage. Two previous at- 
tempts were made to firebomb this building 
in 1968. On September 15, 1968, several fire- 
bombs were thrown into the ROTC armory 
at the University of Delaware damaging or 
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destroying 300 military uniforms and public 
address system equipment, On September 18, 
1968, a fire of undetermined origin caused 
extensive damage in Clark Hall, the Naval 
ROTC building at the University of Wash- 
ington in Seattle. Prior to this date mem- 
bers of SDS at this university had an- 
nounced the Naval ROTC unit as one of 
their “targets.” Furthermore, at the scene 
of the fire, Robbie Sterns, self-described 
SDS activist, was observed chanting, “This 
is No. 1 and the fun has just begun; burn 
it down, burn it down.” 

In Storrs, Conn., a source reported that 
SDS was planning to blow up the ROTC 
building on September 17, 1968, at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut; however, the bomb- 
ing attempt did not take place. 

On September 29, 1968, the local CIA of- 
fice at Ann Arbor, Mich., was bombed. Ann 
Arbor is the home of the University of Mich- 
igan where there have been numerous New 
Left activities in the past several years. The 
New Left at the university, and specifically 
SDS, has claimed credit for the bombing of 
this CIA office. 

The New Left by innuendo made addi- 
tional claims of violence in September 1968, 
when on September 29, at a Navy and Marine 
ROTC unit at Eugene, Oreg., a crane was 
damaged with explosives and several mili- 
tary vehicles were destroyed by being set 
afire. On September 10, 1968, five heavy 
army trucks were destroyed in explosions 
and fires at the National Guard armory at 
Van Nuys, Calif. 

A 16-year-old narcotics addict advised the 
Detroit Police Department of identities of 
subjects involved in four recent bombings in 
the Detroit area. To date, over 10 New Left 
individuals have been charged with being 
implicated in these in bombings which were: 
the September 10, 1968, bombings of a Se- 
lective Service Office, Roseville, Mich., and of 
a U.S. Army vehicle, Detroit, Mich.; the Sep- 
tember 29, 1968, bombing of CIA headquar- 
ters at the University of Michigan; and the 
October 14, 1968, bombing of the Science 
and Technology Building at the University 
of Michigan, 

Five persons active in various phases of 
the New Left have thus far been charged 
with a number of bombings in the San 
Francisco, Calif, area, including the de- 
struction of three Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
towers in June 1968. 

On February 20, 1969, Michael Siskind, a 
student at Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo., and SDS member, on a plea of guilty 
on Federal court at St. Louis was sentenced 
to 5 years’ imprisonment in connection with 
charges stemming from the attempted fire- 
bombing of the ROTC headquarters on the 
campus, December 3, 1968. 

Between January 20, and January 28, 1969, 
high-power transmission towers were dyna- 
mited in and around Denver, Colo. On Feb- 
ruary 14, 1969, Cameron David Bishop, an 
SDS activist, was indicted by a Federal grand 
jury in connection with these incidents and 
is currently being sought as a fugitive. 

It is certainly coincidental that in June 
1968, at the SDS national convention, as I 
pointed out earlier, one of the workshops 
dealt with sabotage and explosives. Many of 
those who attended the SDS national con- 
vention returned to school in September 
1968, and as noted previously, acts of violence 
occurred early in the school year. And the 
SDS continues to make available information 
regarding the use of explosives. For example, 
at a national council meeting of the SDS 
held in Boulder, Colo., from October 11, 1968, 
to October 13, 1968, copies of a pamphlet 
captioned “Sabotage” and setting forth in- 
structions on how to make bombs and in- 
cendiary devices were left on the stage of 
the auditorium where the meeting was held. 

The selective service facilities of this coun- 
try have also been the targets of antiwar 
violence by individuals, including clergymen, 
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resulting in destruction of or damage to selec- 
tive facilities or records. 

Other acts of violence have occurred dur- 
ing some of the numerous demonstrations 
erupting on various college campuses since 
the beginning of 1968. These protest actions 
have ranged from those directed against the 
school administration, to those matters re- 
lating to the defense effort, such as the war 
in Vietnam, the draft, and the appearance of 
military and war industry recruiters on cam- 
pus. Several of these demonstrations resulted 
in severe damage to the school facilities. For 
example, the total costs of the riots at Co- 
lumbia University in April and May 1968, by 
the Students for a Democratic Society and 
other New Leftists, were approximately $500,- 
000. This amount included damages to 
grounds, furnishings, and buildings and other 
related expenses. 

Those incidents which concern damage to 
Federal facilities or property receive our im- 
mediate investigative attention and the re- 
sults of the investigation are turned over to 
the Attorney General for prosecutive consid- 
eration. Where no Federal jurisdiction is in- 
volved, the matter rests with the local 
authorities. 


DISTURBANCES AND RIOTS 


There has been no lessening of racial ten- 
sion in the United States. A particularly ag- 
gravating factor in the past few years has 
been the increased activity of emboldened 
Negro agitators and revolutionaries affiliated 
with black extremist groups who exhort and 
promote hate and violence. Their appeal to 
destructive action and guerrilla warfare has 
intensified, spreading a mood of lawlessness 
among sympathetic followers and among the 
young criminal element, thereby increasing 
the potential for violence. 

For example, the assassination of Martin 
Luther King, Jr., on April 4, 1968, was seized 
upon by extremist and criminal elements in 
Negro areas throughout the country as an 
excuse to riot, loot, vandalize, burn, snipe, 
and kill. Violence in varying degrees, ranging 
from minor disturbances to major riots 
erupted in more than 100 cities across the 
land following King’s death. In the remain- 
ing months of 1968, serious disturbances oc- 
curred in more than 40 other cities across 
the Nation. 

The April outbreaks and the subsequent 
disorders resulted in more than 60 deaths, 
injuries to thousands of persons, and millions 
of dollars in property damage. In a number 
of instances, the summoning of the National 
Guard and Federal troops to help restore law 
and order was found necessary. Acts of vio- 
lence and disorder on college campuses and 
in the lower schools by black student groups, 
often aided by outside agitators, have reached 
alarming proportions and have added to the 
racial strife. 

I would like to point out that in connec- 
tion with recurring disturbances and riots, 
we have no jurisdiction over the protection 
of persons and property nor do we have re- 
sponsibility for the policing or controlling of 
riotous conditions. Our responsibilities cen- 
ter around the development and dissemina- 
tion of intelligence data concerning these 
situations, being ever alert to the detection 
of violations of Federal laws over which the 
FBI has investigative jurisdiction, including 
violations of the antiriot provisions of Public 
Law 90-284 which was approved on April 11, 
1968. 

As to intelligence data, through expanding 
coverage a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion relating to a variety of cases of violence 
and planned violence has been developed. 
This information is widely disseminated 
throughout the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, In addition, where pertinent, State 
and local authorities have been kept advised 
of information developed in this field and the 
prompt dissemination of such information 
often enables them to take preventive meas- 
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ures to forestall acts of violence and to com- 
bat violence as it develops. 

We were able, for example, through our 
coverage to provide the Baltimore, Md., Po- 
lce Department identifying data regarding 
several members of the extremist Black Pan- 
ther Party from New York City who were 
reportedly responsible for the firebombing 
of a supermarket in Baltimore, Md., in late 
August 1968. 


DEMONSTRATIONS AT THE NATIONAL 
DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 


Months before the National Democratic 
Conventiion was held at Chicago, Ill, in 
August 1968, all appropriate Federal and 
local authorities were fully aware that the 
convention was the target for disruption and 
violence by various dissent groups and in- 
dividuals from throughout the United States. 

It was clear from the information received 
that these groups and individuals desired to 
deliberately bring about a hostile confronta- 
tion with the established authority. Precon- 
vention plans for various demonstrations by 
New Left, antiwar, subversive, and other mil- 
itant groups were made. In addition to these 
plans, allegations involving assassination 
plots against Vice President Humphrey, Sen- 
ator Eugene McCarthy, and some prominent 
Negroes were also received. In view of this 
background, authorities were compelled to 
devise necessary and effective security pre- 
cautions. 

Numerous groups and their members were 
involved, in varying degrees, in the activities 
aimed at disrupting the convention. These 
included such organizations as the Commu- 
nist Party-U.S.A., Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee, Youth International 
Party (also nown as Yippies), Students for a 
Democratic Society, Black Panther Party, 
and the National Mobilization Committee to 
End the War in Vietnam, 

This latter organization, a coalition orga- 
nization representing a variety of antiwar, 
New Left and subversive groups, emerged as 
the dominant coordinating force in planning 
disruption at the convention, It is the orga- 
nization, headed by David Dellinger, which I 
spoke of earlier and which has sponsored a 
number of major demonstrations—some of 
them violent—including the mass assault on 
the Pentagon during the March on Washing- 
ton in October 1967. 

Although the organizers boasted of having 
from 100,000 to 200,000 supporters converge 
on Chicago, only some 10,000 at the most 
actually appeared. These, however, were well 
organized for disruption. 

Demonstrations held during the conven- 
tion period included taunting of the police: 
they were referred to as “pigs,” they were 
spat upon, obscenities were shouted at them 
and they were the targets of all kinds of 
unbelievable abuse; on several occasions un- 
disciplined mobs intent on marching to the 
convention site without legal authority had 
to be repulsed by the police and National 
Guard. Reportedly many of the hippies used 
drugs regularly. 

The demonstrations resulted in mass ar- 
rests. Also, there were numerous police and 
demonstrators injured. Approximately 650 
arrests were made by local authorities and 
nearly 200 police officers were injured during 
the confrontations with the demonstrators. 
It has been estimated that more than 900 
persons obtained emergency treatment for 
injuries received during the disorder. 

Although the disorders were violently dis- 
ruptive, it should be noted that not one life 
was lost. Also not to be lost sight of is the 
fact that the convention itself was not inter- 
rupted and the city was not paralyzed. 

As an outgrowth of the confrontations 
with the authorities, numerous allegations 
were made of violations of Federal civil 
rights and antirlot law statutes. As to civil 
rights violations, the FBI investigated over 
150 civil rights cases involving more than 
200 victims. Nearly 1,300 antiriot law cases 
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were investigated. More than 3,400 reports 
totaling over 26,000 pages setting out the 
results of more than 12,000 interviews were 
submitted. A Federal grand jury at Chicago 
on March 20, 1969, returned indictments 
charging eight persons with violating the 
new antiriot laws, seven police officers with 
violating civil rights statutes, one police of- 
ficer for committing perjury before the grand 
jury and a former employee of the National 
Broadcasting Co. for concealing a microphone 
in a meeting room at the time of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. 

Indicative of the tremendous drain placed 
on our manpower, the handling of civil rights 
and antiriot laws cases stemming from the 
convention demonstrations involved not only 
virtually our entire Chicago office special 
agent staff of some 275 in addition to 45 
special agents brought in on special assign- 
ment, but the investigation was so wide- 
spread that general instructions as to the 
handling of it went to all of our offices. 


DEMONSTRATION AT PRESIDENTIAL 
INAUGURATION 


Subsequent to the violent demonstrations 
at the Democratic National Convention, the 
National Mobilization Committee to End the 
War in Vietnam headed by David Dellinger 
addressed a paper to groups active in protest- 
ing the war in Vietnam. This paper called for 
demonstrations during the election campaign 
and called for a national action on January 
20, 1969, during the Presidential Inaugura- 
tion. Subsequent planning by the committee 
led to a program calling for wor! and 
conferences on Jannuary 18, 1969; rallies, a 
march, and a counterinaugural ball on Janu- 
ary 19, 1969; and an “organized presence” 
along the inaugural parade route on January 
20, 1969. 

Rennie Davis, an official of the National 
Mobilization Committee, was appointed co- 
ordinator of the inaugural demonstrations. 
Local chapters of Students for a Democratic 
Society and other militant organizations, 
such as the Coalition for an Anti-imperalist 
Movement, the Yippies, and Women Strike 
for Peace, endorsed the demonstrations, 

The demonstration activity at Washing- 
ton, D.C., over the inaugural weekend began 
on January 18, 1969, with 600 to 1,000 indi- 
viduals participating in workshops and con- 
ferences which were described as completely 
disorganized and chaotic. Among other activ- 
ities on January 19 were a march by approxi- 
mately 4,000 individuals and demonstrations 
including one at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion where a reception was held for Vice 
President Agnew and his wife. Some of the 
demonstrators threw clods of dirt and other 
items and, as a result, it was necessary for 
police to break up the demonstration. During 
the meetings on January 19, 1969, several of 
the demonstrators called for a confrontation 
with the police on January 20, 1969. The 
counterinaugural ball, which was held by 
the demonstrators on the evening of Janu- 
ary 19, 1969, was poorly attended and dis- 

d 


On January 20, 1969, 600 to 800 of the 
demonstrators positioned themselyes along 
the inaugural parade route, particularly from 
12th to 15th Street on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
They attempted to disrupt the parade by 
throwing objects, including a few smoke 
bombs, but were unsuccessful in their at- 
tempts. However, their actions made it nec- 
essary for police to disperse them. 

During the 3 days of demonstrations, 119 
individuals were arrested, the majority on 
charges of disorderly conduct. During the 3 
days, six of those arrested were charged with 
mutilation, burning, or desecration of the 
U.S. flag. Of those arrested, 10 were juveniles, 

It is interesting to note that a source ad- 
vised that David Dellinger, the leader of the 
demonstrations, and his group, the National 
Mobilization Committee, lost control of the 
activities of the demonstrators during the 
inaugural parade. 
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CHARLES SMITH: RESPECTED WIS- 
CONSIN CONSERVATIONIST 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, eloquent tes- 
timony to the fact that Vietnam war sen- 
timent in this country does not divide 
merely on partisan or philosophical lines 
came to my office last week in the form 
of a letter from one of my most distin- 
guished constituents, Mr. Charles F. 
Smith, Sr., of Wausau. 

In private life, Mr. Smith is a distin- 
guished attorney and a highly respected 
citizen. In public life Mr. Smith has dis- 
tinguished himself as a member of the 
Wisconsin Conservation Commission for 
25 years; as chairman of the Wisconsin 
Conservation Commission for 3 years, 
and a member of the Wisconsin Re- 
sources Development Board for 1% 
years. 

Lest some would erroneously conclude 
that Mr. Smith is an impractical “peace- 
nik,” it should be pointed out that he 
has a long record of supporting what he 
has considered to be necessary and un- 
avoidable use of military force—even to 
the point of criticizing President Roose- 
velt in 1944 for not being tough enough 
against World War II aggressors. 

His letter starkly points out the de- 
gree to which the Vietnam war has in- 
fected and corroded all of society and I 
commend it to the attention of my col- 


leagues: 
JUNE 11, 1969. 
Congressman Davin R. OBEY, 
Longworth Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I feel constrained to 
join in the argument now going on in both 
Houses of Congress and throughout the coun- 
try on the war in South Vietnam, which is 
increasing by leaps and bounds to the point 
of real danger to this country. 

Everyone seems to agree first that the South 
Vietnam war was a mistake as it is now being 
waged, and, secondly, that this terrible war 
is really one of the principal causes of our 
(1) inflation, (2) our riots and (3) our poor 
reputation with other countries, and prac- 
tically all our other serious problems. 

President Nixon cited all of these matters 
in his campaign for the presidency and prom- 
ised an early end of all of these terrible re- 
sults of this war. What has he done—practi- 
cally nothing, except to continue the John- 
son policy of “waiting” and “promising,” all 
of which have been repudiated by the people 
of this country. 

What is this policy of waiting really ac- 
complishing—(1) increasing inflation, (2) in- 
creasing our shcool riots to the possible 
breakdown of our colleges and universities, 
and (3) deteriorating our position with for- 
eign countries as evidenced by the recent 
South American opposition to Rockefeller’s 
visit to their countries, and finally by killing 
more thousands and thousands of our youth 
and spending this nation into possible fi- 
nancial trouble. 

Obviously, this waiting game of Johnson 
and Nixon is a game of trying to save face for 
political reasons. I ask, is the value of saving 
face equal to our losses of money, prestige 
in the world, our own national safety, and 
last but not least, the lives of thousands of 
our best young men? 
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Now, what can we do? Obviously, we are 
reducing our demands on North Vietnam by 
the month to the point that we are showing 
that we intend ultimately to get out of 
Vietnam on North Vietnam’s terms. If so, 
and North Vietnam knows this, why not 
admit our mistake now and get out now on 
terms we know and North Vietnam knows we 
will finally turn to. 

I suggest that if in four or five years we 
have not been able to train the South Viet- 
nam troops to take over we will never accom- 
plish this. Let's tell South Vietnam that 
from now on “this is your war, we are going 
to withdraw not the piddling 25,000 men as 
suggested by President Nixon, but 50,000 now 
and another 50,000 more at least every six 
months, so that the remainder of our soldiers 
with you can be withdrawn in safety and by 
a definite time and still allow you time to 
replace them with your own troops. We 
have done everything, more than you asked 
for in the beginning. We must turn this 
war, your war, over to you and get busy 
with safeguarding our own country.” 

Our immediate and urgent, far beyond this 
unnecessary war, problems of inflation, riots, 
disrespect for our country and terrible loss 
of lives and money necessitates this action 
and far outweighs any further duty that we 
may owe to South Vietnam. 

I urge you, let’s forget political or other 
“saving of face” arguments and consider only 
“saving our country.” 

Respectfully, 
Cuas. F. SMITH. 


SDS FLUNKS TEST OF PRACTICAL 
POLITICS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a provocative editorial appeared 
in the San Leandro, Calif., Morning News 
on July 1, 1969, which I wish to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues, as 
follows: 


SDS FLUNKS Test oF PRACTICAL POLITICS 


The recent national convention of Students 
for a Democratic Society in Chicago was more 
than ridiculous. It was sad. 

These representatives of the now genera- 
tion, the concerned generation, the love gen- 
eration, may have liberated themselves 
from the stultifying restrictions of good 
taste in speech and dress, but they demon- 
strated that they possess in abundance all 
the human failings that have plagued man- 
kind through the ages—belligerence, dispu- 
tatiousness, factionalism, prejudice, self- 
righteousness and closed mindedness. 

It is no criticism of the SDS that its con- 
vention was split between two factions and 
that. one of them is apparently going to set 
up a rival organization. This has happened 
in other political parties. It can happen any- 
time a minimum of two persons have a meet- 
ing, even if it is only the local garden club. 

Nor is it important to know the names of 
the factions or which one emerged with con- 
trol, or the claim of control, of SDS. Both are 
so far out of the mainstream of American 
thought and political practices that they are 
not to be given serious consideration. 

What is disturbing is that such apparently 
bright people are ignorant of—nay, opposed 
to—something that all other successful par- 
ties have had to learn in order to survive ar 
responsible entities. That is the art of com- 
promise. 

There must be room in any political orga- 
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nization, if it hopes to gain power in a de- 
mocracy or at least to exert infiuence on the 
party that does have power, for a variety of 
shades of opinions—although the party as 
a whole may be weighted toward the right 
or the left. 

Compromise is not an unalloyed virtue, of 
course. It frequently requires the watering 
down of principles for the sake of expediency 
and unity. But the give and take of compro- 
mise is the only workable method men have 
arrived at for making orderly progress. 

American society needs reforms, and it 
needs them urgently. It is discouraging that 
the young and presumably idealistic activists 
like the SDSers, or ex-SDSers, are the last 
people one should look to for any hope of 
accomplishing those reforms. 


REWARDING BUT THANKLESS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, Newark, 
N.J., my home city, is losing the services 
through retirement of the very dedicated 
and outstanding public servant, Mr. 
Louis Danzig. Lou Danzig has served for 
the past 21 years as executive director 
of the Newark Housing Authority and 
has written a record of sound and pro- 
gressive accomplishments in the field of 
low-income housing. His tenure of serv- 
ice and strong leadership in the field of 
public housing will not be soon forgotten, 
and I simply want to add my voice to his 
many admirers who wish him well in the 
years to come, 

An editorial from the Newark, N.J., 
Star-Ledger, follows: 

REWARDING BUT THANKLESS 

Twenty-eight years ago, when Louis Dan- 
zig entered the public housing fleld, it was 
an era held in low esteem. In too many in- 
stances, it was bitterly opposed and railed 
against by a private sector that had strong 
feelings about subsidized housing for low- 
income families. 

Much of the original resentment and 
antagonism has been dissipated by the eco- 
nomic realities of a modern society, which 
has been compelled to assume a more re- 
sponsible social stance in ameliorating the 
deprived circumstances of millions of 
Americans. 

Louis Danzig, who retired recently after 
21 years as executive director of the Newark 
Housing Authority, has been intimately in- 
volved with the transition of low-income 
housing from its struggling, unwanted in- 
fancy to its present maturity as a useful 
adjunct of governmental function. 

Subsidized public housing, conceding its 
deficiencies in some areas, has been trans- 
formed into a constructive social instrumen- 
tality, filling a fundamental human need 
of decent, habitable housing at rentals com- 
patible with minimal income. 

For Danzig, the administration of public 
housing and the city’s redevelopment pro- 
grams has been a difficult, and in recent 
years, an unpopular responsibility. The re- 
development agency, in particular, has been 
involved in controversy that attended the 
location of the New Jersey College of Medi- 
cine and Dentistry on urban renewal land 
assembled by the Housing Authority. 

Even the critics of the city’s housing and 
redevelopment programs would concede that 
Danzig has exerted an enormous influence 


in the long and costly restoration of an ail- 
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ing, declining municipality. During nis 
tenure, more than 5,000 public housing units 
have been built, with another 2,500 apart- 
ments for senior citizens. 

Louis Danzig would be the first to concede 
that the programs he developed in housing 
and redevelopment had critics, but neither 
does this detract from the elemental fact 
that the agencies he directed were strong, 
potent forces in the complex transition of 
a changing urban center, a painful rebirth 
that will eventually change the face of the 
state’s largest city. In many ways it was a 
thankless job, but for the retired housing 
Official there must be a sense of satisfac- 
tion and personal fulfillment. 


THE INCREDIBLE DREAM: A WALE 
ON THE MOON—PART II 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, 9 years ago, America gambled— 
and it will pay off with next week’s moon 
shot. Technology has put the United 
States ahead of the Russians in the race 
to the moon. But the untold story of a 
multi-billion-dollar gamble is revealed 
here by New York Daily News science 
editor, Mark Bloom, for the first time in 
complete detail. In “Blast-Off Minus 8,” 
the second of his series leading to next 
week’s space spectacular, Mr. Bloom tells 
of the major gamble that paid off—the 
decision to use liquid hydrogen. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include this arti- 
cle which tells of the decision which put 
the United States into the big leagues of 
rocketry: 

{From the New York Daily News, July 8, 

1969] 

Buast-OrF Minus 8: LIQUID HYDROGEN, A 
MULTI-BILLION-DOLLAR “Ir”"—Bur Ir Paw 
Orr 

(By Mark Bloom, Science Editor) 

Back in the first two weeks of this decade, 
when Apollo was still the name of a Greek 
god, the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration took a major gamble with 
America’s future. 

Hardly noticed at the time, a brief Nasa 
statement said the agency had decided to 
use liquid hydrogen fuel for the upper 
stages of what was to become the Saturn 5 
moonrocket. 

By putting its money on liquid hydrogen, 
the space agency was either laying the 
groundwork for sending men to the moon 
in the 1960s or setting the stage for one of 
the biggest flascos in history. 

With this decision, Nasa turned to a 
highly exotic, totally unproven rocket fuel 
for its future. It was a fuel so delicate that 
it would boil away if its temperature rose 
to over 423 degrees below zero. 

But liquid hydrogen—if it could be made 
to work—would carry almost twice the 
punch of kerosene, the conventional propel- 
lant for rockets. It would vault America into 
the big leagues of rocketry. 

It was a multi-billion-dollar “if.” And it 
paid off. 

While learning to handle liquid hydrogen 
was the biggest technological hurdle the 
space agency had to pass in the $24 billion 
Apollo man-to-the-moon project (which was 
not announced until almost 10 months after 
the exotic fuel decision), it allowed: 
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‘rne use of a 7.6-million-pound thrust first 
stage for the moon rocket, a feat which 
could be handled with 1960s technology, in- 
stead of the much-discussed 12-million 
pound thrust Nova first stage, which would 
even now still be in the development phase. 

A manned landing on the moon by Amer- 
icans in 1969 since the Nova did not have 
to be developed. 

America to take over the lead in rocket 
muscle from the Soviet Union, which is be- 
lieved to be still attempting to master liquid 
hydrogen technology. 

Victory for the United States in the grand 
prize of the space race—the first manned 
landing on the moon, 

Fittingly enough, the suggestion that 
liquid hydrogen would be an ideal fuel for 
upper stages of huge rockets originated from 
America’s great rocket pioneer, Robert H. 
Goddard, in a paper published in 1909. 

Goddard was an astounding half century 
ahead of his time. And on Jan. 13, 1960, 
Nasa was also ahead of its time with the 
liquid hydrogen decision. 

Still 10 months away was the formal start 
of the Apollo project to land men on the 
moon “sometime in the 1970s." Not until 
March 25, 1961, did President Kennedy call 
for an acceleration of the project which 
climaxes with Apollo 11. 

And not until Nov. 7, 1962, did Nasa make 
the final decision to drop the Nova concept, 
and concentrate all of its energies on the 
Saturn 5. But with that little-noticed 1960 
gamble, it had three precious years of liquid 
hydrogen development under its belt. 

Because by that time, the two major upper 
stage contractors and Nasa were beginning 
to realize the enormous challenge they had 
accepted. 

Everyone has seen on television the mighty 
Saturn 5 blast away from Cape Kennedy, a 
700-foot-long tongue of orange flame trail- 
ing the booster as it climbs rapidly out of 
sight over the Atlantic. 

But enormous as it is, the Saturn 5’s first 
stage—from a technological standpoint—is 
little more than gigantic V-2 missiles. 

And it is not surprising that they would be 
giant V-2s. The man whose genius led to the 
development of the V-2 for Hitler Germany 
is the same man who guided the develop- 
ment of the Saturn 5—Werner von Braun, 
now director of Nasa’s Marshall Space Flight 
Center in Huntsville, Ala. 

Of course, it was a big step from the V-2, 
a single-engine vehicle with 56,000 pounds 
of thrust, to the first stage of the Saturn 5, 
known as the S-10. 

Built for Nasa by Boeing under the direc- 
tion of the Marshall center, the S-10 stage 
is 138 feet tall and 33 feet in diameter. 

Its five F—1 engines are fueled by 212,846 
gallons of kerosene and 346,372 gallons of 
liquid oxygen, all consumed in about 244 
minutes of flight. 

Development of the F-1 engine began in 
1958, within months of Sputnik I. No one at 
the time was sure what use there would be for 
such a super rocket engine, but in another 
wise early decision, steps were taken to build 
one anyway in a contract given to Rocket- 
dyne, a division of North American Rockwell. 

If a go-ahead had been given for Nova, the 
booster’s first stage would have had 12 F-1 
engines clustered, a far more complex under- 
taking than the cluster of five F-is in the 
S-1C. 

Rocketdyne, which makes 12 of the 14 
major rocket engines in the Apollo project, 
was also tapped for the J-2 engine, which 
burns the more exotic liquid hydrogen /liquid 
oxygen fuel in the Saturn 5’s two upper 
stages. 

Each of the five engines of the rocket’s 
second stage, known as the S—2, was designed 
for thrust of 230,000 pounds—a total of 1.15 
million pounds. Compare this with the 76,- 
000 pounds of thrust of the one stage Red- 
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stone which sent A.an Shepard into space in 
1961. 

The problem faced by North American 
Rockwell's Space Division, which had the 
assignment of building the S-2 stage for 
Nasa, was to build a container which could 
hold 282,555 gallons of liquid hydrogen at a 
temperature under 423 degrees below zero, 
and 85,973 gallons of liquid oxygen at a 
temperature under 297 degrees below zero, 

The container had to be so air-tight, and 
so well insulated, that Cape Kennedy's balmy 
weather an inch and a half away—the thick- 
ness of the stage’s skin—would not affect 
the temperature of the fuels. 

And the difference between the liquid hy- 
drogen’s temperature and a normal, summer 
day at the Cape is more than 500 degrees. 

Furthermore, the container had to be built 
so that the relatively warm liquid oxygen 
would not heat up the liquid hydrogen. The 
two fuels have a temperature difference of 
126 degrees. 

For this insulation, an ingenious “common 
bulkhead” was developed, said by many au- 
thorities to have been the most difficult single 
feat of the entire Apollo project. 

This wall, which forms the top of the liq- 
uid oxygen tank and the bottom of the liquid 
hydrogen tank, measures from one-tenth of 
an inch to 4% of an inch thick, and its 
development saved about four tons from the 
total weight of the stage. 

It is this type of technology which, accord- 
ing to reliable sources, the Russians are still 
trying to match, and the failure of Soviet 
engineers to do it is the reason Americans 
will be first to walk on the moon. 

The third stage of the Saturn 5, known 
as the S-4B, had many of the same prob- 
lems in development as the S-2 stage, though 
its smaller size eased some of the difficulties. 

Built for Nasa by McDonnell-Douglas, the 
third stage, however, had one major require- 
ment the second-stage development did not 
have to face. The third stage had to be re- 
started in earth orbit in order to hur] the 
Apollo spacecraft up to its moonward speed 
of 24,600 miles an hour. 

Powered by a single J-2 engine (identical 
to the J-2’s on the second stage), the third 
stage carrier 77,680 gallons of liquid hydro- 
gen and 20,107 gallons of liquid oxygen for 
its two firlngs—the first to slide the Apollo 
into a 115-mile-high parking orbit for check- 
out before starting for the moon. 

The major problem encountered in devel- 
oping the capability for a second firing 
turned out to be sloshing of fuel in their 
half-empty tanks. 

The solution turned out to be the instal- 
lation of small solid-fuel rockets on the stage, 
which fire a few moments before the main 
engine starts, pushing all the fuel to the 
bottom of the tanks where pumps can 
reach it. 

Finally, atop this huge stack of three 
stages, is the instrument unit, a three-foot- 
high stage filled with computers, gyroscopes 
and accelerometers. 

Built by IBM, this is the brain of the 
Saturn 5, the unit which keeps track of 
where the booster is going, and feeds guid- 
ance information to its rockets as man 
starts out for the moon. 


EXPANSION OF THE NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to learn that yesterday the New 
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York Stock Exchange opened a new, 
totally modern extension to their trading 
floor. This first major expansion of the 
exchange’s trading facilities since 1922 
is a tribute to the progressive character 
of private enterprise in the United 
States. 

The additional room will provide a 20- 
percent increase in trading facilities. 
This new area is needed to handle the 
ever increasing volume of trade which 
has tripled in the last 8 years and now 
approximates 13 million shares daily. 

The new annex is designed to meet the 
rising demand for trading space until 
the exchange’s new quarters are com- 
pleted in about 1975. Furthermore, a 
number of valuable electronic innova- 
tions characterize the new room. The 
room is lit by incandescent bulbs which 
automatically increase the intensity of 
light to ease eye strain as the trading 
day goes on. The walls are lined with a 
sound-deadening fabric which reduces 
the noise level significantly. Finally, the 
new display system is computerized, au- 
tomatically updating the last sale prices 
and bids as well as the asked quotations 
of stocks traded at the posts. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Legal and Monetary Affairs of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, I have 
been particularly interested in any steps 
that our stock exchanges are able to take 
to meet the increasing demands of the 
millions of Americans who buy and sell 
stocks. 

I wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my congratulations to the New 
York Stock Exchange for their moderni- 
zation effort which represents not only 


a more efficient method of security trad- 
ing but also a significant contribution 
to scientific progress. 


THE LIBRARIES DESERVE BETTER 
FINANCING 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the librar- 
ies of the United States have suffered 
a serious setback by the Nixon adminis- 
tration’s decision to reduce the Federal 
commitment from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to our 
library system by $191 million. This is an 
80-percent reduction as compared with 
last year. The administration has also 
seen fit to reduce educational funds 
down to $3.2 billion. This is a decrease of 
25 percent. 

The progress of our Nation has de- 
pended upon our ability to acquire new 
knowledge, insights, and talent. The de- 
velopment of our educational system has 
meant a thrust for equality and respon- 
sibility. Now more than ever, with the 
great knowledge available to all, centers 
to accumulate this information are a 
necessity. Educational opportunities 
cannot be expanded or properly utilized 
if libraries are deprived of adequate 
funds. 
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When educational facilities are finan- 
cially neglected, the institutions and so- 
cieties they serve fall into disrepair. I 
consider the financial crisis that now 
confronts the libraries to be a dangerous 
situation equal to the college protesters 
occupying our campus. They both will 
not allow those wanting and needing ed- 
ucation an opportunity to utilize the 
treasures of our libraries. Cutbacks 
might be nonviolent, but they are as 
detrimental as violence. One cannot re- 
duce a commitment by 80 percent and 
still hope to maintain the same level of 
achievement. Now is not the time to re- 
treat. Now is the time to move American 
education forward. 


MIDDLE EAST SITUATION: CAROL 
KOVNER REPORTS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, last October, Miss Carol Kovner, 
managing editor for Kovner publications 
in Los Angeles traveled to the Middle 
East to get a firsthand view of the tur- 
moil in that tense region. 

Over the past months, the Kovner 
newspapers have carried Miss Kovyner’s 
reports on events within the Arab and 
Israeli countries. Recently, she returned 
again to Los Angeles and these are her 
final stories from her venture. 

I include the following four stories by 
Miss Carol Kovner in the Recor at this 
point: 

Some REALITIES IN THE MIDDLE East: ROOTS 
OF MANY PROBLEMS SCRUTINIZED 


(By Carol Stevens Kovner) 


There is a small suburb outside of Jeri- 
cho, on the West Bank, near the Jordan River. 
It was used as a winter home before the 
1967 war, initiated on this front by the Jor- 
danians, by many Jordianian and Arab dip- 
lomats and businessmen. It is abandoned, 
the once luxurious homes empty, plumbing 
torn out, light fixtures gone, windows and 
doors smashed. Goat droppings litter the 
floors of the rooms. One home was obviously 
used as a stable this winter. Mortar shells 
lie scattered around the gravel streets. Trees 
and shrubs are dying for lack of water and 
fences are pushed over at crazy angles. A 
Jewish star is on the wall of one house. 

The Israel Defense Forces were quartered 
here for one year following the victory, then 
left, promising compensation to the owners 
for all damage by them. When we visited it 
we found a fresh cigarette box from Amman 
on the ground. The two Jordanian Arabs 
and the Israeli journalist with me were con- 
vinced that the Fatah were using the houses 
as a day hideout. 

One of the Arabs, who was born in Jerusa- 
lem, was working as a policeman for the 
Israelis. We were curious why he was co- 
operating so openly with them. “The Fatah 
will get you,” the Israeli joked with him, 
but he was very young and serious about 
his job. “I must work,” he said simply. “I 
can’t work in a factory.” 

When we entered Jericho, he removed his 
jacket and in the suburb where we found the 
Amman cigarette box he was frightened. 
Later he said he was coming to America to 
work for his uncle in New York. There are 
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Jews in New York, too, we told him. “Are you 
planning to do what Sirhan Sirhan did to 
Kennedy?” the Israeli joked. The boy smiled, 
“Politics and business are separate.” 

We lunched at a large restaurant that had 
been popular with tourists before the war 
and now was empty, the patio pool full of 
scum. “Jazz music” or machine gun fire 
sounded in the streets while we ate. A swim- 
ming pool was filled with Israeli soldiers 
getting relief from the muggy heat. 

We visited a former refugee family that had 
settled in Jericho. The Israeli who was a his- 
torian and worked on the Dead Sea Scrolls 
dig had known them for years. The host, 
dressed Kuwaiti style in a long white robe, 
was very hospitable. There were three broth- 
ers and four wives with 27 children living in 
three houses next to each other. It was a 
happy family, prosperous seeming. The chil- 
dren wandered in to be teased by the Israeli 
and to shake everyone’s hand around the 
room. They were part Negro, descended from 
slaves. 

On the way back to Jerusalem, we 
huge deserted refugee camps built of mud 
wattle and slowly melting back into the red 
earth in the salty ominous air. High above, 
plastered against a cliff like a bird’s nest, was 
a Christian monastery. Below, in a fruit tree 
grove was a mosaic synagogue floor with the 
Hebrew words “Peace upon Israel.” As it was 
getting dark, the Judean hills would soon be 
dotted with the flashlights of soldiers, look- 
ing for Fatah terrorists who traveled at night 
to get into the city. Very few did. 

One hundred terrorists were rounded up in 
Jerusalem after the SuperSol explosion in 
which two students were killed. Most were 
residents of East Jerusalem, Gaza and Ra- 
malah, Evidence was found proving the Fatah 
cells in Jerusalem were being directed by the 
Egyptian government. 

A chain was reconstructed from profes- 
sionals in Jerusalem, including a clergyman 
of the Anglican church in Ramalah, a promi- 
nent doctor, a lawyer, and teachers, that ex- 
tended to an escaped woman terrorist now 
based in Amman. From evidence, said the 
police spokesman David Barelli, who an- 
nounced the cracking of the ring, it was 
obvious that she received her orders from 
the Egyption Embassy in Amman. Enough 
explosives was discovered, some in private 
houses, to blow up the heart of Jerusalem. 
While the terrorists were being rounded up, 
crowds of children in fanciful Purim cos- 
tumes paraded the streets of Jerusalem for 
days and life went on normally. 

The group is believed responsible for much 
of the student demonstrations in Gaza and 
the West Bank this winter. Israelis are in- 
clined to wink at the demonstrations by 
school girls because they feel the youngsters 
are easily led at that age, by radio or by lead- 
ers such as those arrested in Jerusalem. They 
feel the schools are not up to standard any- 
‘way, and the additional missing out of 
classes hurts the students most. Not the Is- 
raelis. 

Shooting along the Suez Canal, initiated by 
the Egyptians says General Odd Bull, Chief 
UN Observer, has cost them heavily, In the 
exchange, which has gone on intermittently 
for days, and seems a political maneuver to 
many, for the purpose of attracting big 
power attention to the area before the talks, 
Suez oll refineries, and tankers were hit, and 
Major General Riad, Egyptian Chief of Staff 
was killed. 

The sudden death by heart attack of Is- 
raelis’ Prime Minister Levi Eshkol will put 
Golden Meir at the Helm until the next 
elections, The former Foreign Minister, she 
is reputed to be a hard liner, unlike Eshkol 
who would take second best when he could 
not get first best. Eshkol kept the quarrel- 
some political parties in the National Unity 
Government together and it looks as if the 
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same government will be kept until Novem- 
ber. 

There are many jokes in Israel about Mrs. 
Meir not listening to the “people in the 
street,” only her labor Party or the Old Guard. 
A cartoon by Dosh, showing a startled young 
Israeli looking at the reflection of Golda 
Meir in a mirror (she is 70) sums up the 
mood of the “street,” the young Israelis. 


THROUGH SANDSTORM AND RAIN OUR FOREIGN 
CORRESPONDENT TOURS THE SUEZ 


(By Carol Stevens Kovner) 


The Sinai at night is the total blackness of 
the desert, a remote searchlight shooting out 
and stinging your eyes with the unexpected 
brilliance. Wind and rain pummeled the 
buses as our group of newsmen were driven 
to a tour of the Suez Canal, where extensive 
artillery duels had taken place, the worst 
since the 1967 war. 

Grey ghostly buildings with pieces bit out 
of them came temporarily into view as we 
passed through anonymous towns. In the 
watery dawn light of the sandstorm they 
turned to a drained and tired yellow, pocked 
with bullet holes. Israeli soldiers were always 
within sight in the vast Sinai. 

Our way led through the Mitla Pass, where 
Egyptian casualties had been terrible from 
a huge convoy trapped by the Israeli army as 
they tried to retreat to Egypt. Piles of stones 
along the road covered we suspected, the 
bodies of soldiers mummified by the dry air 
of the desert. Boots and articles of clothing 
still lay in the sand among the wreckage of 
war machines and empty ammunition boxes. 

Wind whipped over the Pass erasing the 
traces of death, filling a boot, burying the 
twisted rusting hulks of tanks, protruding 
from the fireblackened desert floor like the 
humps of dinosaur skeletons. 

At Suez we could see the city clearly. The 
fire in the oil tanks from the last artillery 
duel had been put out the day before. A 
tall lanky bashful soldier, Captain Yosse, 
Life’s cover boy as he was introduced, told 
us, “There is no firing now. If there was you 
wouldn't be here.” 

Like most of the Israeli soldiers, he looked 
touchingly young, but his posture was one 
of confident ease, the ease born of “know- 
how”. The Israeli military fortifications are 
no secret now, he went on, They are holding 
up very well. There are very few casualties 
and the shells were raining down. 

At another point the press corps climbed 
an embankment and got a better view of 
the tree-fringed city of Suez on the bank of 
the green water of the canal. A very tough 
officer, who apparently was the chief “shep- 
herd” for the “flock” of newspeople, smiled 
and remarked wistfully, “It is such a beauti- 
ful view—why do they want to shoot?” 

On the Israeli side, a lone building stood 
with Hebrew graffiti scrawled all over it. Deep 
bomb craters surrounded it. The land was 
fiat and open and bare except for the hillocks 
holding the fortifications, the only relief the 
rolling rainclouds and a jeep scooting across 
the network of roads. 

Passing the Bitter Lake we could see the 
trapped ships, hazy in the sand and rain. At 
Firdan Bridge, a drawbridge that once opened 
across the canal to let ships pass, there is a 
UN Observation post manned by an Austrian 
and a Burmese, both extraordinarily cheerful 
considering they were hit three times in the 
duel. They have a strong bomb shelter of 
sandbags near the post. 

At Kantara, East, we stood in the empty 
mined streets of a town 80 per cent destroyed 
by Egyptians. Before the war there had been 
10,000 people, only two years before. Now 
two or three dogs scavanged for food in the 
cratered streets. Forced to leave by the 
shelling—most were repatriated to West 
Kantara, directly across the canal. Some 
went to El Arish. The town is now a shock 
of destruction, whole houses collapsed into 
miniature landslides or rubble. 
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A briefing officer told us, “At this sector 
of the canal it was relatively quiet. We don’t 
shoot, they don’t shoot, in general, until 
about two weeks ago. They started sniping, 
then as you know, they started shelling. The 
artillery duels were fought here too. Now it is 
quiet. We hope it will stay quiet.” 

The Kantara Control Center, the United 
Nations Observer Headquarters of the cease- 
fire operation of the UN, is here. They have a 
large building where at one point you can see 
the UN flag, the Israeli flag and the Egyptian 
fiag flying in close proximity. There are 18 
posts, 9 on each side, interlocking each other. 
The distances make it hard to report ac- 
curately, we were told by & tall Scandinavian 
Officer with extremely guarded eyes. Some of 
the observer’s jeeps were laced with bullet 
holes but most were in working condition. 
The deep sandbagged bunkers were fully 
equipped for communications. 

Still harried by the sandstorm and the 
rain, we returned along the road that follows 
the Mediterranean Sea to El Arish, from there 
to Jerusalem, a 24-hour trip: 

We passed date groves in oasises, camels 
with riders crossing the desert, and endless 
bullet-riddled towns, all inhabited. The rails 
had been removed from the rail road along 
the highway, used to strengthen the Israeli 
fortifications by the army engineers. Casual- 
ties in shelling were very light compared to 
last year. 

The heavy shelling and artillery duels in 
the past two weeks happened for two rea- 
sons, say the Israelis. To halt the building of 
the fortifications (already completed for the 
most part) and to focus attention of the Big 
Four on the Suez before the big power con- 
ference, and worry them into an imposed 
settlement, 

There is high morale at the Suez front in 
the IDF. The troops are firmly dug in. They 
can give back good as they get and better, 
since the vulnerable targets are all on the 
Egyptian side, as we could see, 

ISRAEL’S IRON JEWISH Mama: Press CONFER- 
ENCE WITH PRIME MINISTER MEIR 


(By Carol Stevens Kovner) 


At her first press conference after being 
sworn in as Israel's first woman Prime Min- 
ister, Golda Meir rejected categorically a 
Four-Power solution to the problems of the 
Middle East. 

Referring to the idea of a new United Na- 
tions peace force composed of the United 
States and Russia, she was mildly surprised 
at Russia being one of the two, “since its 
contribution to peace in the area has been 
so outstanding.” Russia was never the 
staunchest friend we have ever had, she add- 
ed at another point in the press conference 
with a wry smile. 

She described the “evaporation” of the 
UNEF troops just before the 1967 war (the 
Egyptians asked them to leave), and said, 
“we are asked to put our faith in the same 
force for the third time . . . So what? Will it 
be any different than 1949 and 1967? You all 
know what happened—they were asked to 
leave and they left.” 

On West Bank policy, she said, “As long as 
there is no peace agreement with us and our 
Arab neighbors, we stand where we are. We 
will do our duty to all the inhabitants of the 
West Bank. We will do everything possible 
for welfare, education and so on. They will 
find out it is not so terrible to live with us.” 

“I don’t understand the world sympathy 
to the lack of will of Arabs to come to a peace 
settlement, The question is this, are the 
Arabs ready to live in peace with us? It is 
too simple. Maybe that is why it is so hard 
to explain to our friends. 

“Until they are, nothing will happen. The 
Arabs have to be faced with the problem. We 
Say yes to peace... they have 101 answers, 
but not one to open the road to a peaceful 
solution.” 

She told reporters she was ready to go to 
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Amman to meet with Hussein for negotiation, 
although Golda Meir in Amman is not ex- 
actly what the little King, as he is called in 
Israel, needs right now. Between Nassar and 
the terrorists, he doesn’t need the iron Jew- 
ish Mama, too. “I don’t think he has any 
doubts. He knows Israel is ready to meet him. 
If he is prepared, certainly we are,” she told 
reporters. 

“Nobody has proved to us why it is so out- 
landish to expect a signed peace settlement. 
The only peculiarity is that the party that 
won the war is asking for the agreement. It 
is not something new for Arabs and Israel to 
sign an agreement... but it seems we must 
now convince our friends there is no alterna- 
tive to a peace settlement.” 

On negotiating with the Fatah, “Not today, 
not for several years from now can we con- 
sider them as partners in negotiation. Their 
heroism is expressed in marketplace murders. 
That does not make them a partner for nego- 
tiation to my mind.” 

“Jordan civilians may have been hurt but 
no one can say rightly that Israel attacked 
civilians. If Fatah bases are built near 
civilian villages, we are sorry about hitting 
them, but no one can compare that with 
marketplaces. A supermarket is not the mili- 
tary base of the Israeli Army.” 

Regarding the new settlements in the oc- 
cupied areas, she said, “How many settle- 
ments did we put up in the first months after 
the war? If Israel is worried about security, 
it is its duty to do everything possible, if 
necessary to put up settlements on the other 
side of the “Green Line,” so that children 
don't have to sleep in shelters.” 

It would be too good, she said with gentle 
humor, if there was an agreement right away 
with President Nixon. It is natural to have 
different views, not necessarily contrary ones. 
The talks with the President and his cabinet 
will go on. 

But the United States and our other friends 
must realize we must have borders that will 
not tempt the Arabs to attack us, as the 
former borders on the Golan Heights (trans- 
formed to one long underground fortress 
overlooking the farms below), she explained. 

Asked what Israel would do if the Four 
Powers try to force Israel to an imposed solu- 
tion, she said, “When life depends on deci- 
sions a little country will take them. We will 
not depend on the good will of Nasser or a 
UN force—we want secure borders. The Arab 
countries must have no natural advantage 
over us. We do not fool ourselves—war breaks 
out between those countries with peace 
agreements.” 

Golda Meir looked in good health, her voice 
clear and feminine, her manner positive and 
down-to-earth. Her face normally stern, lit 
up when someone asked her if she considered 
herself a “stopgap” until the October elec- 
tions, “Did I call myself a stop gap,” she 
laughed. 

Mrs. Meir has been 48 years in Israel. She 
was born in Kiev, Russia in 1898. Her family 
moved to the US, to Milwaukee, in 1906. She 
still has a pronounced Midwestern accent. 
When she married she moved to Israel with 
her husband. She had a son and a daughter. 
Some of her long government experience was 
gained in the Mo’etzet Hapo’alot or Pioneer 
Women in 1928 which launched her on her 
public career. She came out of retirement to 
become Secretary-General of the Mapai and 
later the united Israel Labor Party. In Au- 
gust, 1968, she again resigned. 

She was reluctant to accept the premier- 
ship because, she said, “Obviously I'm am 
not an infant. It was the decision of my party 
to take this post—I took it.” 


Two STUDENTS KILLED IN TERRORIST BOMBING 
OF JERUSALEM SUPERMARKET 
(By Carol Stevens Kovner) 
While the Friday morning dynamite took 
the lives of two immigrant students and in- 
jured nine other shoppers in the terrorist ex- 
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plosion at the Jerusalem SuperSol market, I 
was interviewing a woman who calls them 
freedom fighters. 

Wife of the former Jordanian Ambassador 
to England before 1967 and onetime Defense 
Minister, Mrs. Anwar Nusseiba is a pretty 
young darkhaired woman, softspoken and the 
mother of six children, two grown daughters 
with families. She has a reputation as a mili- 
tant feminist and a militant nationalist. Her 
husband is now legal consultant to UNRWA, 

The Nusseiba home is on the former border 
between East and West Jerusalem, next to 
what is left of the Jordanian Army Head- 
quarters, mostly rubble. To reach it from Mea 
Sheream or the Jewish Orthodox Quarter, you 
cross the former Mandlebaum Gate area and 
pick your way across the old no-man's area 
where there is a new street but few sidewalks, 
The house looks battered from the outside 
because it was in the most furious part of the 
battle for Jerusalem, but it is pleasantly fur- 
nished inside. 

Both the Nusseiba family and the El 
Ghoussein, her family from Ramla, are old 
wealthy landowning families. The Nusseibas 
have held the key to the Holy Sepulchre since 
the 12th Century. “We owned property in 
Ramla, orange groves, in Gaza, all over the 
area,” Mrs. Uusseiba told me. “My mother 
grew up in wealth and I will never forget 
when we left, she had to beg for a blanket to 
cover me. We had to walk 90 kilometres to 
Jordan.” 

I responded to her painful memory, but I 
also remembered a girl I had met on the 
Greek ship coming to Israel. Her mother’s 
wedding ring, all that was left to her after 
property, business and belongings had to be 
left behind, was taken from her before they 
would let her leave Egypt. It is a familiar 
refugee story Mrs. Nusseiba told, but I have 
heard countless Jewish versions the past 
months, recent refugees from the Arab coun- 
tries, not Europe. From communities that 
are hundreds of years old, or were. There are 
two sides to the coin. 

“They want to live peacefully they say,” 
she went on. “Look at what they are doing 
with Jerusalem. Katamon. This is all Arab 
property. Is this a legal thing?” 

Katamon is a very poor district geograph- 
ically situated on the outskirts of Jerusalem, 
a slum really. It is where thousands of ref- 
ugee families from the Arab countries were 
settled in haste in jerry-built stone and 
stucco apartments that look as if they will 
tumble down any minute. Many who live 
there still wear Arab dress, but they are all 
Jewish. Old Bucharians, with rags wrapped 
Oriental-style around their heads and necks 
against the Jerusalem cold, ride every day 
on the bus with their grandchildren who 
dress well and speak Hebrew. But the old 
folk still speak Arabic. Katamon could be an 
Arab village if you did not know the origin. 

The Pioneer Women nursery for working 
mothers I visited in Katamon is filled to over- 
flowing with the children of the immigrants, 
tiny boys with little black cheek curls, little 
girls, all very dark skinned. Just over the back 
fence outside their playground is the Jeru- 
salem-Tel Aviv railway. Before the 1967 War, 
the Jordanian border was on the other side 
of the tracks, a few hundred feet away. 

Why are they there? Because before the 
1967 war, Jerusalem was the dumping ground 
for thousands of destitute families and they 
had to be put into homes and quickly. Not 
clapped into camps for 20 years and left to 
rot as in Gaza, but absorbed into the only 
country that would accept them all, the sick 
and destitute and the old. 

“In the long run, we are going to live to- 
gether,” Mrs. Nusseiba said once, “but we 
don't want all this conflict they are creating. 
We don’t want their rule. In Jerusalem they 
are bringing their people here ... there 
should be a Jewish side and an Arab side, but 
one city with some legal connection.” This 
was a rare moment of logic in the stream of 
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resentment and hatred she poured out on the 
Israeli occupation. “The Jews are the last 
people in the world to do this to another peo- 
ple,” she cried. 

“After 2000 years of being refugees, 20 years 
you can’t go back? I have to laugh when I 
talk to them and they say they can’t go 
backward.” 

The woman who showed me the Katamon 
nursery had been in tears the whole trip. A 
boy who had shown great promise had just 
been killed the morning before. His father 
had been a brilliant general in the 1956 war 
and killed in Sinai. In Tel Aviv a friends 
sister-in-law is slowly going mad, crying her 
womb is poisoned. She lost her 6-year-old 
daughter to the violence of Arab villagers 
who raped and killed her. She has just lost 
her son while doing his term in the army. 
Go backward 20 years to what, they would ask 
if they were alive, these sabras who were born 
in Israel, 

“Politics is the real barbarian,” Mrs. Nus- 
seiba told me. “It is a monster to the Arab 
people. With their politics the world is kill- 
ing the Palestine people, The Russians, the 
British, they are killing us. Where is the hu- 
man consideration? 

“Why do they feel with the Jews? Do they 
expect us to live under his thumb?” she 
asked. “It is my land, my water, my history! 
But it is very difficult to go back. If we 
could have the 1947 partition, we could have 
some of the Arab rights.” 

“The freedom fighters,” she exclaimed as 
her face lit up, “how can they be called ter- 
rorists?” At that moment the bodies of two 
students were carried away, in the market 
I would have been in if I hadn’t been talking 
with Mrs. Nusseiba, for the SuperSol is where 
Ishop every Friday morning. 

“We want our name, our nationality, same 
as any nation in the world.” What about the 
idea of a federation of states in the area, I 
asked her. It might be a good idea, she said, 
but I don’t know politics. She was one of 
the most politically-minded women I have 
ever met. 

When asked at a public meeting whether 
he favored an independent Palestine state 
General Dayan said, “Were elected repre- 
sentatives of the occupied territories popu- 
lation to approach Israeli government and 
negotiate for peace, I would advocate we sit 
down together.” 

He administers the areas with as light a 
hand as possible, In the recent school strikes, 
he went to Gaza and the West Bank schools 
and told the students and their teachers the 
Israelis would not interfere with their dem- 
onstrations if they were contained in the 
schools. The Israel government has lifted 
some of the restrictions on employment from 
Gaza to ease the situation there a little. 
Although the Vocational School in Gaza 
that I visited erupted the next week, it is 
quiet now. 

The terrorism and unrest is to be lived 
with, say the Israeli leaders, if necessary, for 
a long time. Until there is an agreed peace 
and secure borders. 


View From GazaA—Most DENSELY 
POPULATED AREA ON EARTH 


(By Carol Kovner) 


The road into Gaza town from Beershe- 
ba is through a large Moslem cemetery, 
where little girls play in the dust between 
the monuments and young men loll against 
them watching traffic pass. 

The unrest rippling through the Gaza 
Strip these past weeks was not evident among 
the townspeople who were conducting busi- 
ness, what there was, as usual. The bus 
depot is also a market place, the most un- 
inviting imaginable. Israeli passengers on 
the bus, which runs every half hour from 
Beersheba, were for the most part Jews orig- 
inally from Arab countries who had come 
for produce bargains to be wrangled over in 
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their native Arabic. Getting into a rickety 
cab we careened through the town to the 
UNRWA compound. 

Gaza town is very ugly. Aside from its two 
refugee camps, it is poor and rundown, bul- 
letholes unrepaired in its buildings and the 
majority of the population in worn clothing. 
The reason is because the Gaza Strip is the 
most densely populated area on earth, with 
three times more population than the Neth- 
erlands, most populated of the European 
countries. What money there is goes for food 
and medicine and education. 

The Strip has 70 per cent refugees on the 
UNRWA registration and the rest local pop- 
ulation. The huge labor pool has forced the 
wages of nearly all down to a subsistance 
level. The only sources of work available, as 
there is no industry to speak of, are in other 
Arab countries for the graduates of UNRWA 
schools and for local labor in the citrus fields, 
fishing, or handicrafts for the women, main- 
ly embroidery sold through an UNRWA shop 
in town. Practically the sole employer of 
Gaza refugees on a meaningful scale remains 
UNRWA. 

UNEF also provided some jobs the secre- 
tary of the UNRWA Director told us at the 
compound, openly resentful of the moveout. 
Her attitude reminded us of the Poverty 
War organizations, many of which were also 
temporary in nature. When they are discon- 
tinued there is great resentment because 
employees have lost good jobs they may not 
be able to replace. The UNEF troops de- 
parture ordered by Nasser left many refugees 
dependent again only on the UNRWA dole, 
a 1600 daily calorie diet—a reducing diet in 
the US. 

Israeli authorities understand this em- 
ployment situation. After Dayan toured the 
Strip recently he told the Israeli public that 
the unrest is due to the difficult economic 
conditions there, urging that 35,000 work 
hours be allotted to the West Bank and Gaza 
to maintain a decent economic level. The 
Military Governor of the Strip, Tat-Aluf 
Mordechai Gur, has also said there would be 
fewer acts of terrorism if the standard of 
living was raised, Israel should invest more 
in industry and vocational training, he said. 

At the Gaza UNRWA Headquarters, Mr. 
Geaney the Director had gone to trouble- 
shoot at the vocational training center where 
the students were out of classes and “dem- 
onstrating in sympathy to the political sit- 
uation,” a phrase used by most Palestinians 
we talked to about the strikes. Mr. Filfil, a 
translator at UNRWA, drove us over to see 
the center, which was what we had come 
for. Mr. Geaney was trying to persuade the 
students to return to class. He said later 
they would probably return by the end of 
the week. 

The students, who live on the premises 
in new dormitories were well dressed and 
well behaved. Most were young men in their 
twenties. They were sitting in groups on 
the lawn. The large airy well lighted rooms 
stood empty, the new equipment imported 
from Europe lying idle. The teachers waited 
to see what the students would do. 

They were meeting in delegations with 
the principal, Mr. H. Hammad, a harried Pal- 
estinian who had studied in Haifa, then 
gone on scholarship to England. The stu- 
dents were striking in sympathy to the 
political situation, he told us. There were 
513 at present, but only 1 in 6 were accepted 
who applied. Since 1954 when it began there 
have been 1496 graduates all taught by refu- 
gees who were given scholarships abroad in 
England, Switzerland, Sweden, and returned 
to teach. 

What was the employment situation for 
graduates? There were 380 graduates not 
able to work in Gaza and not being accepted 
by the Arab countries, as before the war. 
Only local residents, not refugees, are taken 
for labor by the Israelis, untrained labor 
mostly. 
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Mr. Hammand said there was enough 
money and equipment for vocational train- 
ing; in fact, too much attention was being 
paid to the vocational training school. It 
is understandable that he felt this way 
with his graduates not working and the 
school being expanded to 556 in September. 

Back at UNRWA Headquarters, which was 
as poor and rundown as the rest of Gaza 
town, we talked with Mr. Geaney. He has 
been in Gaza since July, 1967 and with 
UNRWA since 1952 when he had also served 
in Gaza, The students can’t do less than 
their colleagues he said, because there is 
great cohesion among them. If they act any 
differently, they are looked down upon. 

This checked with what an Israeli official 
had told us in Beersheba, that the people 
in Gaza are afraid to cooperate remembering 
1956 when Gaza was returned to Egypt and 
“collaborators” were killed. Now they create 
disturbances so that they can have a piece 
of paper to show they have been in prison 
for making trouble for the Israelis. It is 
not like a school demonstration in Los An- 
geles where the students are demanding im- 
provements long overdue. 

The Jerusalem Post said, “It is widely 
believed that the demonstrations are in- 
stigated by local political activists with the 
aim of emphasizing the Palestinian element, 
especially in view of the Four-Power negotia- 
tions on the Middle East. They have concen- 
trated on school children to evade counter- 
measures.” 

Beside the economic situation and the 
school strikes in Gaza, the shortage of doc- 
tors caused by the Egyptians leaving worried 
Mr. Geaney. Most doctors come on a volunteer 
basis or for a very low salary. There are no 
mental hospitals in Gaza. Mental patients are 
sent to Israeli hospitals. 

There is a $9 million budget for 313,152 
registered refugees. (Non-refugees number 
141,000.) Those not in the eight camps num- 
ber 113,378.) There are 39,305 registered chil- 
dren not on the UNRWA ration list because 
of lack of funds. Somehow, they get fed 
though, Mr. Geaney told us. When a refugee 
becomes a wage earner of 1120 liras per 
month, his ration is cut. Were the rolls in- 
flated, we asked. That has been greatly 
exaggerated, he said. 

There is no vocational training for girls, 
but there are two six-month sewing courses 
a year that women can take, and embroidery 
is encouraged. UNRWA provides for up to 
the 9th grade in separate girls and boys 
schools. 

What about the anti-semetic textbooks 
that were used by UNRWA schools and found 
by the Israelis when they took over the Gaza 
Strip, we asked. Many were objectionable he 
said, and are not being used now, UNESCO 
has taken over that responsibility. In order 
for a student to graduate in a host country, 
it was necessary for UNRWA to follow that 
country’s curriculum, it was felt. A strong 
position was not taken because the students 
would not be accepted in the Arab univer- 
sities unless they studied these textbooks. 
Only a few students leave for Amman or 
Beirut at present. Higher education is at a 
standstill now in Gaza, he summed up. 

The stumbling block may be the Arab uni- 
versity examinations, but we still feel that 
distributing hate textbooks was a peculiar 
thing for a humanitarian tion like 
UNRWA to do. An Israeli told us that Jewish 
children are not taught to hate the Arabs 
because first it is your enemy you kill with 
hatred, later it can be your brother... 

Why can’t Israel annex Gaza and work with 
American Jews and the international com- 
munity to settle the refugees, we had asked 
the Israeli official in Beersheba the day be- 
fore. No, he said, it is a political problem and 
we can’t. In Gaza it would not be the same 
as Jerusalem where there is daily contact and 
the reality of the united city. 
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In Newsweek Magazine, in answer to Nas- 
ser’s interview in the same magazine, Prime 
Minister Eshkol has said, “any refugees re- 
turning now to Israel would be a time bomb. 
We cannot take them back but we are ready 
to pay compensation.” 

The only solution the Israelis feel is for the 
Arab countries to take them in, because for 
one thing, Israel hasn’t the water to support 
them. Then almost 50 per cent of the Israelis 
are of Oriental background. This means they 
came from the Arab countries, so most Israelis 
feel it was an exchange of populations. An 
exchange, Arab politicians like Nasser, have 
turned into a convenient political football 
which is not a life or death issue to them, 
says Eshkol. 

So the 380 graduates of the Gaza Vocational 
Training Center run by UNRWA, ready for 
careers in radio, TV, mechanics, what the 
Arab world needs most, vegetate. As idle as 
the ships in the Bitter Lakes and as caught. 


THE HONORABLE HENRY P. EVE, 
AUGUSTA, GA. 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1969 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of my colleague, Mr. FLYNT, and my- 
self I wish to pay tribute to the memory 
of the Honorable Henry P. Eve, of Au- 
gusta, Ga., who departed this life Sun- 
day morning after a sudden and un- 
expected illness. 

Mr. Eve was a prominent citizen of 
Augusta and Richmond County of which 
he was a native and lifelong resident. 
He was a senior member of the law firm 
of Cumming, Nixon, Eve, Waller & 
Capers, and a former president of the 
State Bar of Georgia. It is significant 
and worthy of note that three members 
of this firm have served as president of 
the State Bar of Georgia or its predeces- 
sor organization, the Georgia Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

Henry Eve was a dynamic, unselfish, 
and effective public-spirited man. He 
gave unstintingly of his time, his talents, 
and his abilities. 

During World War II he served in the 
U.S. Navy and was decorated for out- 
standing combat service, as will appear 
more fully in the editorials which are in- 
corporated in these remarks. 

He represented his county and his 
senatorial district in the house of repre- 
sentatives and the State senate of the 
General Assembly of Georgia and served 
with distinction in each house of the 
legislature of our State. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Caroline Hull; and one daughter, Mary 
Hull Eve; his mother, Mrs. William R. 
Eve; and one brother, William D. Eve, 
all of Augusta. 

Mrs. Stephens and Mrs. Flynt join my 
colleague and me in extending our sym- 
pathy to his wife and daughter and other 
members of his family. 

He was a fine lawyer, a good citizen, a 
loyal public servant, and a stanch and 
devoted friend. With his family we share 
their loss. We, too, shall miss him. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks, 
I include editorials which appeared yes- 
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terday in the Augusta Chronicle and the 

Augusta Herald. These editorials follow: 

[From the Augusta Herald, July 1, 1969] 
HENRY PRONTAUT EVE 


One of the Augusta area’s most outstand- 
ing and highly-regarded citizens was taken 
from us with the untimely death Sunday, 
at the age of 51, of Henry Prontaut Eve. 

Throughout his career as an attorney, in 
his business undertakings, and in his many 
civic activities, Henry Eve served his com- 
munity well and unstintingly. His honors in 
return were many. He did special credit to 
his chosen profession of the law, serving as 
president of the State Bar of Georgia and of 
the Augusta Bar Association. Strongly orl- 
ented toward civic service, he was a director 
of the Augusta Chamber of Commerce and 
was active in the Committee of 100 and the 
United Fund. His other offices included presi- 
dency of the Augusta Country Club, the Au- 
gusta Assembly, directorships of the First 
Georgia Development Corp., the Richmond 
County Bank, and the Pinnacle Club, In all 
of these, the warm and dynamic Eve felt it 
a privilege to be of service to the commu- 
nity and its people. 

In his active life, that service took still 
other forms. Even before the United States 
entered World War II, Henry Eve was called 
to the colors as a reserve apprentice seaman. 
A man of unflagging cheer and good spirits, 
he served in combat duty in every theater of 
war, winning a commission only four months 
after entering active service. In a naval career 
that included the torpedoing of his ship off 
New Guinea in 1942 and rescue after three 
days at sea in an open lifeboat, he rose ulti- 
mately to the rank of lieutenant commander. 
His decorations included a Bronze Star for 
outstanding duty as executive officer of & 
ship involved in action against an enemy 
submarine. 

Interest in and concern for good govern- 
ment took Henry Eve into the halls of the 
Georgia General Assembly, first as a state 
representative, and later as a state senator. 
In Atlanta he was active in sponsoring a bill 
to provide for absentee voting in Georgia, 
Participated in passing new legislation call- 
ing for new and updated voter registration 
lists to prevent the voting of deceased per- 
sons, and in 1955 was a member of a com- 
mission named to create the first statewide 
probation system in Georgia. 

Henry Eve gave of himself, his time, energy 
and dynamism, freely and warmly, and Au- 
gusta and the area and state are the poorer 
for his passing. His was a wide and strongly 
bound circle of friends. The Herald, which 
shared those bonds, joins them in extending 
to his bereaved its most earnest sympathies. 


[From the Augusta Chronicle, July 1, 1969] 
HENRY PRONTAUT EvE 


The untimely death Sunday of Henry 
Prontaut Eve, at the age of 51, deprives 
Augusta and this area of one of its most 
effective professional men and dedicated 
civic leaders. 

A recital of his career in law and of his 
business activities and honors is impressive. 
His election as president of the State Bar of 
Georgia, of the Augusta Bar Association, of 
the Augusta Assembly, of the Augusta 
Country Club; his directorships of the First 
Georgia Development Corp., the Richmond 
County Bank, the August Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Pinnacle Club, of which he 
was a charter member; and his work in the 
Committee of 100, his church, the United 
Fund, and various professional and social 
organizations, all testify to the high esteem 
in which he was held by his fellow attorneys 
and fellow citizens. Adding greatly to that 
esteem was his own vivid and magnetic 
personality. 

But for a full appreciation of the contribu- 
tion he made to his nation, his state and 
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his community, one must have a more inti- 
mate knowledge of his achievements. It may 
be recalled, for example, that he served his 
country in combat during World War II, be- 
ing called to duty as a reserve apprentice 
seaman in September 1941, and being awarded 
@ commission only four months later. He 
eventually attained the rank of lieutenant 
commander. His ship was torpedoed off New 
Guinea in 1942, and he was rescued only 
after three days in a lifeboat. He served in 
every theater of war, and was awarded the 
Bronze Star for outstanding duty as execu- 
tive officer of a vessel engaged in action 
against an enemy submarine. Even in 
hazardous duty, as in peacetime, his never- 
failing cheerfulness was always evident. 

Henry Eve was vitally concerned with 
good government for Georgia and Richmond 
County. As a state representative and later 
a state senator, he opposed the Cracker or- 
ganization. He sponsored a bill to provide 
for absentee voting in Georgia. He partici- 
pated in putting through legislation requir- 
ing possible new registration lists, designed 
to make it impossible to vote the names of 
persons who were deceased or removed. He 
was appointed in 1955 to a commission to 
create the first statewide probation system 
for Georgia. 

To Henry Eve, the concepts of honor and 
duty were held in consistently high regard. 
He has set a noble pattern for all who knew 
him, and who mourn his departure. These 
were many, for he radiated charm and warm 
friendliness. To those friends and his family, 
The Chronicle extends its heartfelt 
condolences. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS SYSTEM 
EXPANDED 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
course of the recent 61st session of the 
Texas Legislature, numerous bills were 
passed which greatly expanded the juris- 
dictions of an already massive university 
system. The University of Texas system 
now is charged with the responsibility 
of twice as many institutions as were 
included in the system 3 years ago. The 
increase has been accomplished through 
the creation of new educational institu- 
tions, unlike the growth of many of the 
higher educational systems which have 
grown by absorbing existing institutions. 

The seven new institutions are: the 
University of Texas at San Antonio; the 
University of Texas at Dallas; the Uni- 
versity of Texas of the Permian Basin; 
the University of Texas Medical School 
at Houston; the University of Texas Den- 
tal School—site to be selected; the In- 
stitute of Texan Cultures at San An- 
tonio; nursing school at San Antonio; 
and nursing school at El Paso. 

These new institutions will give the 
University of Texas system general 
academic institutions in Austin, El Paso, 
Arlington, San Antonio, the Permian 
Basin, and Dallas. The legislative actions 
will add the Houston Medical School to 
ones in Dallas, San Antonio, and Galves- 
ton. The University of Texas system will 
have dental branches in Houston and 
another new one at a site to be selected; 
and nursing schools in Galveston, Austin, 
San Antonio, and El Paso. 

The Institute of Texan Cultures at 
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San Antonio will pass from the State 
exhibit for HemisFair 1968 to a research- 
study facility for the University of Texas 
system. 

The legislature in the bill relating to 
the transfer of jurisdiction said: 

The Institute of Texan Cultures shall con- 
tinue to be used principally as a center con- 
cerned with subjects relating to the history 
of culture of the people of Texas, with col- 
lecting, organizing, and interpreting infor- 
mation on Texas subjects, and with produc- 
ing films, film strips, slides, tapes, publica- 
tions, and exhibits on these subjects for 
state-wide use on television, in classrooms, 
in museums, and at public gatherings for 
the benefit of the People of Texas. 


There is already an academic base in 
Dallas for the University of Texas at 
Dallas. A very generous offer by the 
founders of the Southwest Center for 
Advanced Studies in North Dallas 
County made it possible for the Univer- 
sity of Texas system to request the legis- 
lature to allow the University of Texas 
to accept a $17 million gift of buildings 
and land which will serve as a base for 
this institution. There is some 1,000 acres 
in the University of Texas at Dallas tract 
of which about 250 acres will be dedi- 
cated to the new institution. The Uni- 
versity of Texas at Dallas Advanced Re- 
search Center will continue to operate as 
such but control will pass to the board 
of regents of the University of Texas sys- 
tem from the board of governors for the 
Southwest Center for Advanced Studies. 

In establishing a 4-year academic in- 
stitution in San Antonio the legisiature 
directed the board of regents to organize 
an academic program including bachelor 
of arts, masters, and doctoral degrees 
and their equivalent with each being ap- 
proved by the coordinating board, Texas 
college and university system. 

The academic institution in the Per- 
mian Basin—Midland-Odessa—will ini- 
tially offer bachelor of arts and masters 
degrees or their equivalent. 

In establishing a University of Texas 
Medical School at Houston, the legisla- 
ture made it possible for the University 
of Texas and the State of Texas to re- 
ceive as a gift as a teaching hospital, the 
Hermann Hospital. The new medical 
school will be built adjacent to Hermann 
Hospital, which by the time the school is 
completed will be enlarged to a 1,000-bed 
hospital. 

The new medical school, dental school, 
and two nursing schools were critically 
needed as Texas is well below the na- 
tional average in graduating physicians, 
dentists, nurses, and people trained in 
the allied health fields. 

The University of Texas system al- 
ready has some 58,000 students and 22,- 
000 faculty and staff personnel. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN OHIO 


HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday; July 8, 1969 
Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the vocational education program in the 


State of Ohio stands as a model for the 
Nation. The success of the program is 
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best illustrated by the fact that Ohio’s 
unemployment rate has been constantly 
below the national average in recent 
years. For the benefit of my colleagues 
and the American public I am inserting 
in the Record an article from the June 
issue of the Wonderful World of Ohio 
magazine, published by the State of Ohio 
Departments of Development, Natural 
Resources, Highways, and Agriculture. 
The article describes the outstanding 
vocational education programs in Ohio: 
OHIO—PIONEER AND INNOVATOR IN Voca- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 


(By Patricia W. Sperling) 


Want to take a trip through Ohio without 
getting out of your chair? Come along on a 
unique, pictorial journey to see what's being 
accomplished in the dynamic, demanding 
field of Vocational Education .. . Vocational 
Education that has as its goal, “A Job For 
Every Ohioan and . . . An Ohioan for Every 
Job.” 

Come along with the cameras and discover 
how more and more young men and women 
are learning the vocational skills and tech- 
nical knowledge, and developing the work 
habits and attitudes needed to ensure them 
a satisfying job in today’s world, where “new 
technologies demand new job skills,” 

Come along and glimpse the thrilling fu- 
ture as life challenges education and educa- 
tors. 

Vocational Education not only prepares 
high school youth for jobs, it follows through 
with post high school technical training and 
retraining for the unemployed and underem- 
ployed. At the high school level, youth are 
enrolled in complete programs, which make 
them immediately employable upon gradua- 
tion. The unemployed are retrained or taught 
skills through special courses geared to their 
specific future jobs. The skills of persons 
already employed are also upgraded. These 
people learn how to work with more sophis- 
ticated equipment and to adjust to new pro- 
duction techniques. 

Since few students (only one out of every 
seven in Ohio) graduate from college, Voca- 
tional Education must fill the great need 
of all of the others who must qualify for 
jobs. 

Vocational Education is now reaching 
more and more Ohioans, but more than ever 
need to be reached. People must be prepared 
for employment, and this preparation should 
be equally available to all of them. Future 
plans include an expanding vocational en- 
rollment, the upgrading of programs in sec- 
ondary vocational school classes and techni- 
cal training at the college level. 

On your trip with the camera, you'll see 
people of all ages learning in many educa- 
tional fields, from agricultural mechanics 
and business office education to distributive 
education, home economics, trade and in- 
dustrial and technical education to commu- 
nity service programs and Family Life Cen- 
ters. Along your way, you will visit most 
of them, 

Your trip will take you from schools in 
areas of low population concentration, to fa- 
cilities in large, densely populated cities. 

First, take a look at some adult education 
as the camera visits Lima, where firemen are 
learning to be teachers who can train other 
firemen. Before leaving Lima, ride a few 
miles out into the countryside to see a house 
completed by the members of a carpentry 
class at Lima High School. 

Next stop is Penta County Joint Vocational 
School at Perrysburg, near Toledo. This 
school operates in the middle of an industrial 
park, where about 36 industries are already 
located. Its location carries out the new con- 
cept of job training in an industrial center, 
to provide trained people for the industries 
located there. 

High school students from five counties are 
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taking courses at Penta County as an exten- 
sion of their own high schools, from which 
they will graduate with a regular diploma. 
Technical students, in two-year post high 
school programs, are also taking training in 
many fields at Penta County. Penta County 
is a Joint Vocational School District, or cen- 
ter, serving 15 cooperating school districts. 

At Penta County, your camera visits the 
Chrysler Plant that is employing some of the 
school’s graduates, in addition to sending 
some of its people to the school for further 
training. The people at Chrysler provide con- 
crete examples of the value of the vocational 
training at Penta. 

The camera leaves Penta County and you 
travel southeast to Nelsonville to visit the 
Tri-County Joint Vocational School, which 
serves Athens, Hocking and Perry Counties. 
Tri-County has more than 400 high school 
students and 250 students in the technical 
institute at the same location. 

In a relaxed, well-equipped atmosphere, 
with plenty of time to work and excellent 
surroundings, students at Nelsonville are 
learning to take their places in many reward- 
ing careers. 

At Nelsonville, the camera shows you a first 
in the nation ...a Ceramics Technology 
course, geared to fit the needs of the Ceramics 
Industry. Ceramics Technology is a two-year 
program which prepares high school grad- 
uates for the glass, abrasive, pipe, clay, ce- 
ment, porcelain and other ceramics 
industries. 

Next, through the camera’s lens, you will 
see a first in Ohio by visiting the Forestry 
Technology course offered to high school 
graduates at the Technical Institute. It pro- 
vides professional training in the manage- 
ment, use and appreciation of the nation’s 
forests and related resources. Since the school 
is in the Wayne National Forest, it is ideally 
located to prepare students for professional 
employment in forestry. 

Your camera journey next takes you to 
visit the Southern Ohio Manpower and Tech- 
nical Training Center in Jackson, where out- 
of-school youth and adults are trained and 
retrained for jobs. This Ohio center is the 
first residential retraining center in the coun- 
try. Young people and adults live in Jack- 
son homes while receiving their training. 

The goal at Jackson is to make the trainees 
employable by teaching them skills, some 
basic education and good work attitudes, 
while they are living in a good environment. 
More and more employers are coming to Jack- 
son to recruit the students, and 87 per cent 
of the graduates go right to work. 

After seeing the welding, auto-body shops, 
accounting classes and landscaping courses 
at Jackson, it’s time to go northward, to see 
what is being accomplished in Vocational 
Education in some of Ohio’s large industrial 
cities. 

In Akron you and the camera visit the 
Manpower Training Center, which has the 
only tire recapping training unit in the 
country. In addition to providing vocational 
training, the center reinforces the students’ 
basic education by improving their reading, 
writing and mathematics skills. 

Among the tire recappers who have fin- 
ished the course is a graduate who is now in 
charge of an entire recapping center. Most 
of the programs at the Akron Center are pre- 
sented to youths up to age 21. 

Come along to Cleveland to visit some 
more large-city Vocational Education facili- 
ties. Let the camera take you to West Tech- 
nical High School, one of the most compre- 
hensive high schools in the state and an 
independent high school and area vocational 
school that services the city area. 

West Tech has the largest greenhouse, in- 
school, program in the state. More than 90 
per cent of its graduates are placed in Voca- 
tional Horticulture jobs. 

Next, the camera stops on the shore of 
Lake Erie at Cleveland's Max Hayes Voca- 
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tional school for boys, which offers both 
Vocational and Technical Education. Boys 
learn everything from advanced machine 
shop work to printing, and they learn both 
in school and on the job. 

While Max Hayes trains boys, the new Jane 
Adams Vocational High School is for girls. 
At Jane Adams, girls are trained for many 
occupations, from food service supervisors 
to cosmetologists. Jane Adams offers both 
high school and post high school courses, 
Job placement is provided through the school 
for graduates as well as undergraduates, who 
work on a cooperative basis while they are 
being trained. 

At Woodhill Family Center in Cleveland, 
you will see how residents are learning how 
to budget their money, shop, cook and make 
a good home. 

The Family Life Program is based on the 
philosophy that “through small, but suc- 
cessful learning experiences, family mem- 
bers can change a self-image of defeat and 
failure to one of confidence. The long range 
goal is the development of the individual and 
her family.” 

Cleveland’s Vocational Education program 
is attempting to reach people of all ability 
levels, to develop pride in accompishments of 
all kinds. It aims at getting people ready for 
occupations, not fitting them to existing 
jobs, and at providing vocational, saleable 
skills, 

Mahoning Valley Vocational School at 
Vienna is the first residential vocational 
school of its kind in the nation. It is pioneer- 
ing vocational training for disadvantaged 
Ohio boys, 16 through 21, out-of-school and 
out of work. More than 70 per cent of the 
young men who have received training in at 
least 16 different vocational areas at Mahon- 
ing Valley are now employed in fields related 
to their training at Mahoning Valley. 

Travel on with the camera to visit Clark 
Joint Vocational School at Springfield. On 
the same location as the high school, the 
school’s technical institute offers post high 
school training in both practical nursing and 
registered nursing. 

Clark offers occupational training for those 
in grades 11 and 12 and for two years of post 
high school. Students with the interest and 
ability to profit from Vocational Education 
courses enroll in the Joint Vocational School 
through the high school in their resident 
school disrticts. 

Travel on, to Dayton, the home of John H. 
Patterson Cooperative High School. This 
school was established in 1914 and graduated 
its first class of 39 students in 1917. It was 
the first full-scale Vocational High School 
in the state. 

Dayton’s schools offer high school, post 
high school and adult courses, and provide a 
program for students who have not found 
the conventional school program meaningful, 
through the use of Occupational Laboratory 
(grade ten) and on-the-job-training (grades 
11 and 12). 

In the tenth grade, students attend re- 
quired classes, plus two periods a days in the 
Occupational Laboratory. Students in the 
llth and 12th grades spend a minimum of 
one-half day in school and the rest of the 
day on-the-job at actual paying jobs. The 
program helps students to complete high 
school and also to have work experience while 
still under the guidance of the teacher-co- 
ordinator. As always, job placement is the 
key to the success of this program. 

Move with the camera to look at a 130- 
hour, in-service police training session, where 
volunteer policemen are meeting four hours, 
two nights a week at the Wayne Township 
Police Department near Dayton. All regular 
police officers also take further training. 

When the camera arrives at Cincinnati’s 
McMillan Center, you will see that the center 
offers a new way to acquire education. Stu- 
dents work part-time for pay while they are 
thoroughly trained for a job. 
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The Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
conducts the special services the school of- 
fers: evaluation tests, test analysis, indi- 
vidual counseling, group therapy, referral 
services and others. The public schools han- 
dle the actual instruction. 

Students at McMillan Center are from 
the ages of 14 to 20, male or female, and can 
be either in or out of school when applying. 
They must be persons who can profit from 
the special services offered by the center, as 
its training focuses on those youth who do 
not find the most value in traditional class- 
rooms, 

Make a final stop with the camera at East- 
land Vocational School in Columbus, where 
many more young people are being trained. 
Look in on the class for dental assistants; 
walk down the halls in this practical, attrac- 
tive new school, Sense the spirit of aware- 
ness and the desire of the students to learn 
a productive, rewarding vocation. 

Your camera trip has shown what’s new 
in Vocational Education in Ohio and per- 
haps has provided a small insight into its 
challenge. Mr, Russell Bearss, plant man- 
ager of the Chrysler Machining Plant, lo- 
cated near the industrial park where Penta 
County Vocational School is operating, has 
said, “Vocational Education has reached a 
period where it is getting visibility through- 
out many walks of life. We are hearing and 
seeing everyone from the President of the 
United States on down to our local educa- 
tional and business leaders discuss the short- 
age of skilled labor and technicians. There is 
nothing more powerful than an idea that 
has come of age.” 

The translation of this idea into the Voca- 
tional Education of people will meet one of 
the most important challenges of life in to- 
day’s world, and as Governor James A. 
Rhodes has said of Ohio, “We shall not be 
content until we have a program that leads 
the nation.” 


BURGER STRESSES DEFENSE 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following: 

BURGER STRESSES DEFENSE 
(By Gene Blake) 

JACKSON Lake, Wyo., July 1.—U.8, Chief 
Justice Warren Earl Burger said here today 
the defense side of criminal cases needs 
strengthening more than the prosecution 
side. 

His remarks to judges from six states con- 
flicts with several analyses of his philosophy 
published since his appointment. 

Burger referred to one such account as a 
“psychoanalysis” which reported he felt pros- 
ecutors had been weakened in recent years. 

“That couldn’t be more wrong,” he said. 
“In the past the defense side has not been 
strengthened enough.” 

He said the whole thrust of a report by an 
American Bar Association committee on 
prosecution and defense functions, which he 
headed, was that the defense area must be 
strengthened. 

“We must get better trained lawyers on 
the defense side,” the Chief Justice declared. 
“The quality of all three legs of the stool— 
prosecution, defense and the judge—must be 
strengthened.’” 

Burger was the principal speaker at the 
annual Judicial Conference of the 10th U.S. 
Circuit. State judges from Colorado, Kansas, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Utah and Wyoming 
are special guests of the Federal judges. 
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“Talk of outside activities of judges is to- 
tally irrelevant to the matter of improving 
the administration of justice,” Burger said. 

“Far from withdrawing from such outside 
activities, I intend to intensify them.” 

Gov. Calvin L. Rampton of Utah told the 
judges that state legislatures have failed to 
reform criminal law and that is why the 
U.S. Supreme Court has taken the initiative. 

He commended the court for its action, 
despite controversy over some key decisions. 

Gov. Stanley K. Hathaway of Wyoming, in 
a welcoming address, referred to disclosures 
of outside activities which led to the resigna- 
tion of Abe Fortas from the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

The danger lies not only in whether Fortas 
was guilty of unethical conduct he said, but 
in the impact the incident had on the court’s 
public image. 

Also attending the conference, which con- 
tinues through Thursday, are Supreme Court 
Justices Byron White and Thurgood Mar- 
shall and retired U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
Tom C. Clark. 


PITTSBURGH MAN PRIDE OF 
“PUBLIC TV” 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great pleasure to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues a feature story appearing 
in today’s Washington Post concerning 
Fred Rogers, one of my constituents in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

His children’s program, “MisteRogers’ 
Neighborhood” has been cited as the 
most popular program in all noncom- 
mercial television. This thoughtful, very 
creative man—who is additionally an 
ordained minister—has also been a re- 
cipient of the prestigious Sylvania and 
Peabody Awards for excellence in broad- 
casting. 

WQED-TV, which was the first com- 
munity educational television station in 
the Nation, is fortunate to have a person 
of Fred Rogers’ enormous talents on 
their staff—and I might say, so are the 
children of the country. The Post ar- 
ticle follows: 


“MisTEROGERS”: TV IDOL FOR THE Torts 
(By Lawrence Laurent) 


PrrrsBURGH.—John Macy, the president of 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting, told 
the Senate Communications subcommittee 
that the most popular program in all non- 
commercial TV is “MisteRoger’s Neighbor- 
hood.” 

William J. McCarter, vice president and 
general manager of WETA-TV (Channel 26 in 
Washington), says the same program has the 
highest rating of any program on the station. 

The George Foster Peabody Awards com- 
mittee—the most prestigious in broadcast- 
ing—tapped “MisteRogers’ Neighborhood” for 
& Peabody Award. 

The chief reason for the success of this 
program is a soft-spoken, slow-speaking man 
who lives in Pittsburgh. He is an ordained 
minister of the United Presbyterian Church; 
ordained not for the pulpit and adult parish- 
foners but “to work with children.” 

In one of broadcasting’s most celebrated 
incidents, a radio performer named “Uncle 
Don” completed a reading of comic strips to 
children and—thinking the microphone was 


dead—he added: “That ought to hold the 
little.” 
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Such a thought would choke Fred Rogers. 
He has a deep interest in children. He does 
not patronize his viewers, although the series 
is aimed at youngsters between the ages of 3 
and 8. He doesn’t try to be a father figure, 
either. Nor is he “Uncle Fred.” 

“I try,” he says in his quiet way, “to be a 
friend. I try to stress individuality, kindness 
and to provide some answers for the problems 
that all children encounter.” 

He may be the last man anyone would 
choose to become a television “star.” Yet, 
when he visited the non-commercial TV sta- 
tion in Boston, thousands turned out to 
shake his hand. He had the same sort of 
reception when he visited San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

The show ran out of money two years ago 
and production was shut down. Thousands 
of letters poured into the non-commercial 
stations, protesting the end of the series. 
The Sears Roebuck Foundation made a grant 
of $150,000 to National Educational Tele- 
vision (NET), which matched the sum, to 
finance a new series of ‘“MisteRogers’ 
Neighborhood” for national distribution. 

Fred Rogers is 41. He grew up in Latrobe, 
Pa., the son of a prosperous manufacturer of 
silica brick (which is used in the steel fur- 
naces of nearby Pittsburgh). He took a de- 
gree in musical composition at Rollins (Fla.) 
College, but shortly before graduation he 
became fascinated with the new field called 
television. 

A personal friendship with then-president 
of NBC Niles Trammel landed him a job in 
television. He was an assistant producer of 
“The Voice of Firestone” and the NBC Tele- 
vision Opera Theater. 

Before he left commercial TV to return to 
western Pennsylvania, he had been pro- 
moted to network floor director and super- 
vised “Your Lucky Strike Hit Parade” and 
“The Kate Smith Hour.” 

In November, 1953, he joined the new non- 
commercial TV station in Pittsburgh, 
WQED-TV Station Manager William Wood 
told him to establish a schedule of pro- 
graming. 

One of his first productions, “Children’s 
Corner,” won a Sylvania Award. Fred wrote 
both script and music, performed and was 
the show’s producer. 

His first fling at performing for commer- 
cial TV came in the summer of 1955. He 
did four “Children’s Corner” programs for 
NBC that attracted so much favorable mail 
that NBC continued the series for 26 weeks 
during the winter. 

The “MisteRogers’ Neighborhood” emerged 
during the 1963-64 season that Fred spent 
with the Canadian Broadcasting Corp. (CBC) 
in Toronto. 

He came back to Pittsburgh again, this 
time to the ABC-TV affiliate, with a daily 
30-minute program. Those programs were 
acquired by the Eastern Educational Net- 
work (EEN), rebroadcast in Pittsburgh and 
seen for the first time in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Boston, Sche- 
nectady and over the Maine Educational 
Network. 

After that, he became the proudest exhibit 
of non-commercial television. 

Fred isn’t much of an actor when he’s in 
front of a TV camera. He behaves exactly as 
he does off-camera. His acting skills show 
only when he’s doing a voice for one of the 
ten hand puppets on the show. (The voices 
for Dr. and Mrs. William Duckbill Platypus 
are supplied by Rogers’ close friend, William 
P. (Bill) Barker. Off-camera, Barker is direc- 
tor of continuing education at the Pittsburgh 
Seminary of the United Presbyterian 
Church.) 

The show is produced in a large room that 
was once the laboratory of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass. This is part of a grime-encrusted Vic- 
torian mansion that houses WQED-TV. The 
station has a new home under construction, 
a huge modern building on ground furnished 
by Carnegie-Mellon University. 
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Fred drives a Volkswagen running from 
his home in the Squirrel Hill section of 
Pittsburgh to the station and to the Arsenal 
Child Study Center. The child center is a 
division of Western Psychiatric Institute of 
the University of Pittsburgh. At the child 
study center, Fred gets many ideas for his 


programs. 

“A child seeing water running down the 
drain of a bathtub,” he mused, “often 
worrles that he may disappear the same 
way." Fred’s solution is to do a program on 
plumbing and how it works. 

Margaret B. McFarland, a Ph. D. who is 
director of the Arsenal Child Study Center, 
had this to say about Rogers: 

“He is not only a talented creative artist, 
he is a well qualified child development 
specialist. He has a unique capacity for inter- 
personal relationships with children and is 
deeply empathic with their needs and feel- 
ings, and their perceptions of the world 
around them.” 

Fred neither drinks hard alcohol nor 
smokes. This is the result of a childhood 
bargain he made with an uncle. His wife, the 
former Joanne Byrd, does like a little wine 
with festive dinners. 

Rogers’ favorite wine is sacramental wine. 
“I like it,” he said, “because it tastes like 
soda pop.” 

The Rogers family, including sons James, 
10, and John, 8, like to retreat to “The 
Crooked House,” their home on Nantucket in 
Massachusetts. 

Rogers depends heavily on his director, 
David Chin, who was born on the mainland 
of China and who made his way from Taiwan 
to Syracuse University for a master’s degree 
in communication. Fred has promoted Chin 
to associate producer for next season, 

Chin has only one complaint about his 
boss. “When things don’t go right, he never 
screams. He just sits there and I know he’s 
bleeding.” 

To the children who watch him on TV, 
Rogers continually stresses “that good feeling 
of control.” He advises parents that “play is 
the way children talk to us best.” 

Another of Rogers’ observations: “Most of 
us talk a lot and that doesn’t leave much 
time for listening.” 

He uses a direct, thoughtful approach and 
it is effective. When Rogers testified recently 
before Sen. John O. Pastore (D-R.I.) the 
senator commented: “I’m supposed to be a 
pretty tough guy and this is the first time I 
have had goose bumps for the last few days.” 

Only rarely is the calm poise of Fred 
Rogers disturbed. One of those times came 
last spring when Fred was at the Hotel Pierre 
in Manhattan to accept the Peabody Award. 
A 5-year-old fan stopped him in the lobby 
and demanded to know: “How did you get 
out of that box?” 

Fred had heard the question before. He 
quietly explained to the child the difference 
between seeing a man in person and seeing 
him on television. The child nodded, smiled 
and as he started to walk away shouted one 
more question: 

“How will you ever get back in that box?” 


UNION OF CONCERNED SCIENTISTS 
OFFER DETAILED REPORT ON 
MIRV 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 
Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the delicate balance maintained in the 
sensitive world arms race—and in the 


increasingly important drive for strategic 
arms limitation talks—could easily be 
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thrown completely out of whack by com- 
pletion of tests and deployment of our 
MIRV’s—the multiple independently 
targeted reentry vehicles. 

Over the past 6 months I have been 
seriously alarmed by the persistent cam- 
paign by the Military Establishment to 
deploy an ABM system—be it Sentinel, 
Safeguard or some other name, thick or 
thin. 

Yet, as worried as I have been over the 
effect that actual ABM deployment might 
have on the arms race, I am even more 
upset at the prospect that this Nation 
is going ahead on MIRV no matter how 
high the risks. And I believe the dangers 
stemming from such moves—MIRV—are 
extremely more sinister than would be 
immediate ABM deployment. 

Unfortunately, information on MIRV 
and on the overriding implications of 
MIRV testing has been quite limited until 
just recently. Lately, with MIRV begin- 
ning to crowd into the headlines, more 
information has been available, but even 
so, there have been few detailed studies 
that could be consulted. 

Today, I am inserting into the Recorp 
a very important report just done on 
MIRV by members of the Union of Con- 
cerned Scientists. UCS is a nationwide 
organization of scientists and professors 
with extensive backgrounds in these 
areas of national importance. 

The UCS report on MIRV reaches a 
series of ominious conclusions; it says 
MIRV is “unnecessary,” “dangerous,” 
“avoidable,” and “imminent.” I hope 
each Member will look closely at this 


crucial study of the MIRV system. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit for inclusion 
the UCS report on MIRV in the RECORD 
at this point: 


MIRV 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, January 18, 1961: 
“We should take nothing for granted. Only 
an alert and knowledgeable citizenry can 
compel the proper meshing of the huge in- 
dustrial and political machinery of defense 
with our peaceful methods and goals, so 
that security and liberty may prosper to- 
gether.” 

MIRV means Multiple Independently-Tar- 
geted Reentry Vehicle. The important words 
are Independently-Targeted; each MIRVed 
missile contains three or more warheads and 
each warhead can be aimed at a different 
target. 

The conclusions of our study are these: 

MIRV is unnecessary. Our existing nuclear 
forces will, for a long time to come, be 
strong enough and secure enough to retaliate 
after any attack. 

MIRV is dangerous. If we install MIRV, 
surely the Russians will also; and as a result, 
both sides will be less secure. Because MIRV 
puts a high premium on striking first, the 
chances that nuclear war will break out in 
any crisis will be greatly increased. 

MIRV is avoidable. MIRV tests carried out 
by one side can be detected by the other. 
If we agree with the Russians not to test any 
further, each side will know whether the 
other is complying with the agreement. Such 
an agreement is the best way of preventing 
MIRV deployment, and is in the best inter- 
ests of both sides. 

MIRV is imminent. The US is ahead in 
MIRV development; our testing program is 
already well advanced. Unless we halt test- 
ing immediately, it will become much more 
difficult to prevent eventual MIRV deploy- 
ment by both sides. 

The Strategic Balance—Discussion of MIRV 
must begin with a description of the mili- 
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tary balance of terror between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

The essential feature at present is that 
neither side has a first strike capability— 
the ability to launch a surprise attack so 
powerful that the opponent is unable to 
retaliate. On the contrary, each side can ab- 
sorb an all-out attack, and still inflict un- 
acceptable damage with the portion of its 
force that survives; both sides die together 
if either attacks. This is called second-strike 
capability or deterrence. 

If one side had a first-strike capability, 
the other would be at its mercy. A success- 
ful first strike requires the simultaneous 
elimination of the opponent’s ICBMs, his 
submarine-based missiles, and his strategic 
bomber fleet (or else a completely effective 
ABM). The attacker must have full con- 
fidence in his ability to accomplish all this; 
if there is any hitch, his homeland is de- 
stroyed. At the present time, neither side has 
even one of the capabilities required for a 
first strike; many major technological ad- 
vances would be required in order to alter 
this situation significantly, and such im- 
provements are not on the horizon. 

For example, anti-submarine warfare 
techniques are highly ineffective, and the 
Navy has expressed high confidence in the 
invulnerability of the submarine deterrent 
well into the middle 70s (see Appendix 2). 
In addition, long-range radar provides about 
20 minutes’ warning of an ICBM attack. This 
is enough time for the defender’s missiles 
to get off the ground before the attacking 
missiles arrive; the attackers would then 
hit empty silos. Although one is understand- 
ably reluctant to depend on a strategy that 
requires us to retaliate before knowing the 
nature of the attack, the mere fact that we 
could do so must deter the Soviets from 
launching a first strike. 

Thus it is practically impossible for either 
us or the Soviets to achieve a first-strike ca- 
pability in the foreseable future. Neverthe- 
less, much of the military planning on both 
sides seems to be based on the assumption 
that this is precisely what the opponents 
intend to do. American and Russian officials 
have made recent public statements ex- 
pressing their fear of a first strike intent 
by the other side. If each side believes this 
(or professes to believe it) the consequences 
are as bad as if it were really true: more new 
weapons, and endless escalation. 

Even though a first strike capability is 
out of the question, there is nonetheless 
an advantage to the side that strikes first 
in a nuclear exchange. This could lead to 
disaster in a time of crisis, when each side 
fears the other will attack. These fears re- 
inforce each other, As the tension mounts, 
the leaders of one country may decide to 
strike first, knowing they will likely suffer 
many millions of casualties, rather than 
face total annihilation if the enemy should 
attack. Any factor that enhances the pre- 
mium on striking first, or that introduces 
uncertainty as to the opponent’s true 
strength, thereby increases the chances for 
nuclear war. We shall argue that the de- 
ployment of MIRV would have both these 
undesirable features. 

How Big Are the Nuclear Arsenals? The 
American strategic arsenal at present con- 
sists of about 1000 Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missiles (ICBMs), over 600 Polaris missiles 
carried on 41 nuclear powered submarines, 
and about 2500 nuclear bombs carried by 
over 600 B-52 bombers. We also have some 
7000 nuclear weapons deployed in Europe. 
These are generally referred to as tactical 
weapons, but (see Appendix 3) an appreci- 
able number can be delivered on targets in 
the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet ICBM force has expanded con- 
siderably during the past couple of years 
and is now approximately equal in num- 
bers to the American, Many of the Soviet 
missiles, including the SS-9s with their 
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warheads of over 10 megatons, are liquid 
fueled. The US has a liquid-fueled, large- 
warhead missile (the Titan 2) which closely 
resembles the SS-9. However, all but 54 
Titans have been replaced by solid fueled 
missiles carrying smaller warheads of about 
1 megaton (Minuteman). Solid fueled mis- 
siles are considered superior because they 
can be launched in less than a minute, 
whereas the liquid fueled ones require as 
much as 15 minutes to get off the ground. 

In addition to their ICBMs, the Soviets 
have about 100 missiles on nuclear powered 
submarines and about 150 long-range bomb- 
ers which carry nuclear weapons; both these 
figures are considerably smaller than the cor- 
responding American ones. In total deliver- 
able warheads our lead is about 4000 to 1500; 
most of this advantage is due to the bomber 
force. The exact figures are less important 
than the fact that each of the superpowers 
has more than enough strength to devastate 
the other. A single B-52 carries more ex- 
plosive power than was used in all the wars 
of history. It has been estimated that only 
400 of our 1-megaton weapons could kill 
about 70 mi-lion Russians and destroy about 
75% of Soviet industry. These figures refer 
to immediate destruction only, and do not 
include subsequent effects of fallout, con- 
tamination, epidemics, etc. The enormity of 
the nuclear arsenals should convince any 
sane person of the folly of continued escala- 
tion. 

MIRV—An impending escalation of the 
arms race that has received too little public 
discussion is the introduction of the mul- 
tiple-warhead missile—many smaller nu- 
clear warheads replacing one large one and 
launched together by a single booster. The 
warheads separate in flight. In MIRV (Mul- 
tiple Independently-targeted Re-entry Vehi- 
cle), each individual warhead is aimed at a 
different target; the targets can be as far 
apart as 100 miles or so. There is no sizable 
loss in accuracy in MIRVing. In a related 
weapon called MRS (Multiple Re-entry Vehi- 
cle) the component warheads are not tar- 
geted independently. Rather they are all 
aimed at the same target and are sprayed 
around in the manner of a shotgun blast. 

Multiple warheads are in general more 
effective than a single large one. They can 
be used to exhaust an opponent’s ABM de- 
fense. With many warheads there is greater 
likelihood that at least one will reach its 
target. Even though each smaller warhead 
naturally has a smaller area of destruction, 
this decrease is not in proportion to the 
yield of the weapon; the area of destruction 
of a 1 megaton bomb is more than half that 
of a 2-megaton bomb. (See Appendix 4 for 
more details.) 

When a missile is “MIRVed” the total yield 
is decreased—that is, the combined mega- 
tonnage of the warheads is only some frac- 
tion of the megatonnage that the same mis- 
sile could carry with a single warhead. The 
exact size of this fraction is highly secret; 
estimates as low as 1/20 and as high as 24 
have appeared. The loss in yield is due to 
the extra weight of the complicated MIRV 
guidance and propulsion systems, and the 
casings and heat shields of the several war- 
heads. Despite the yield loss, most experts 
consider MIRV to be an improvement in 
weaponry. 

Present Defense Department plans are to 
replace about 500 of our 1000 Minutemen 
with MIRVed Minutemen III, and equip 31 of 
our 41 nuclear submarines with the MIRVed 
Poseidon missile. The Minuteman III is to 
carry 3 warheads of 0.2 megatons each, the 
Poseidon up to 14 smaller warheads. The 
testing program for both Minuteman II 
Poseidon began last August, and some half 
dozen. tests of each missile have been carried 
out since then. The announced testing pro- 
gram was to be of 2 years’ duration, with 
deployment due to begin in 1972 and be com- 
pleted by 1974. 
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The Soviets have made three tests of a 
three-part warhead for their SS-9 missile. 
Their testing program for MIRV is substan- 
tially behind ours. 

Still more sophisticated delivery systems 
are in the Research and Development stage. 
ARV (Advanced Re-entry Vehicle) is a MIRV 
in which each re-entry vehicle has is own 
propulsion system—allowing both improved 
accuracy and pre-planned evasive maneuver- 
ing against an ABM defense. SABRE (Self- 
Aligning Boost and Re-Entry system) is 
reported to have, in addition, a sensing 
mechanism to scan the ground below, and a 
computer which remembers where the war- 
head is supposed to land and controls the 
propulsion system in making last minute 
course corrections. 

Sensible Nuclear Policy.—The nuclear arms 
race has resulted in a continuous decrease 
of our national security. Although our forces 
are vastly stronger today than in 1959, we 
are far less secure now; and in 1949 we were 
both less strong and more secure than in 
1959. In the era of thermonuclear weapons 
our prospects for survival are determined 
largely by our opponent’s strength, not by 
our own; and his strength has, on the whole, 
increased in step with ours. 

Whatever stability exists in today’s peril- 

ous situation is based on the fact that each 
of the superpowers has a reliable and uni- 
versally recognized deterrent (second strike 
capability). Any action by one side that 
threatens the reliability of the other’s deter- 
rent—whether intentionally or not—is viewed 
as provocative. Such actions in the past have 
always been followed by reactions (usually 
by over-reactions) on the part of the op- 
ponent; the net result has been decreased 
security for both sides. There is no reason to 
believe that this will not continue to be the 
rule. Thus, with the vast economic and hu- 
man resources of the superpowers, truly sig- 
nificant “nuclear superiority” is an illusory 
goal which neither side can hope to attain. 
A sensible policy is therefore one that pre- 
serves our own deterrent, but avoids moves 
that threaten—or appear to threaten—the 
Soviet’s deterrent. Such moves are bound to 
be futile in the long run and can only lead 
to continued escalation, 
"One move that threatens the opponent's 
deterrent is to build an area or city ABM 
defense; to the extent that such a defense is 
effective, it limits the adversary’s capacity to 
retaliate. An even more provocative act is to 
increase the capacity of one’s own offensive 
force to the point where the opponent begins 
to doubt whether enough of his weapons 
could survive a first strike. In this connec- 
tion, we must expect Soviet strategists to act 
as ours do; overestimate the effectiveness of 
the enemy's weapons and be excessively con- 
servative in evaluating the effectiveness of 
their own, As a result, the Russians may feel 
strongly threatened by, and obliged to re- 
spond to, the deployment of a weapon which 
in our estimation has only a second-strike 
purpose. Such a situation is most likely to 
result from the deployment of MIRV, partic- 
ularly if combined with ABM. We are like 
two swordsmen who cannot swim, duelling in 
a canoe over dangerous waters; our next 
lunge is likely to tip the canoe and drown 
us both, 

It is a paradoxical fact of life in the nuclear 
age that weapons aimed at cities are consid- 
ered retaliatory and therefore defensive. They 
are far less provocative than weapons aimed 
at the opponent's missiles, for any aggressor 
would strike first at the other side’s missile 
force, in order to prevent him from retaliat- 
ing. Of course, neither side can be certain 
how the other's missiles are targeted. But one 
strong indication of offensive intentions is a 
determined effort to develop missiles with 
extremely high accuracy. A retaliatory strike 
against cities does not require very high 
accuracy; the threat of a megaton nuclear 
bomb exploding anywhere in New York City 
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(or Moscow) is an effective deterrent. On the 
other hand, high accuracy is essential fo: an 
attack on missile silos, which are hardened 
to withstand anything except an almost di- 
rect hit. Therefore, a preoccupation with 
high accuracy suggests that missile sites are 
the intended targets, and can justifiably be 
viewed with alarm by the other side. 

A sound policy is one that seeks to stabilize 
our deterrent, that avoids threats to the So- 
viet deterrent, and that increases the likeli- 
hood of a negotiated freeze in nuclear weap- 
onry at the earliest possible moment. 

Why MIRV?—All new nuclear weapons sys- 
tems, defensive and offensive, must be evalu- 
ated in the light of the preceding remarks. 
Thus we ask the following questions: 

1. Is MIRV a necessary countermeasure 
against an existing or potential Soviet ABM 
population defense? 

2. Is MIRV a necessary reinforcement of 
our second-strike capability becaues of a 
potential Soviet first-strike capability? 

8. Are Soviet military planners likely to 
fear that our testing and deployment of 
MIRV is a move towards first-strike capabil- 
ity, and react accordingly? 

4. What will the strategic balance be when 
both sides have MIRV? 

We do not ask: Should MIRV be deployed 
simply because it is a technically feasible im- 
provement in weaponry? In the age of 
thermonuclear weapons this is not a suffi- 
cient consideration; all too often there are 
pressures to deploy systems in vast numbers 
just because they work well, with little heed 
paid to ultimate consequences. 

Let us now take up the answers to these 
questions. 

1, At the present time the Soviet Union has 
a rudimentary ABM system surrounding Mos- 
cow. It consists of only 67 launchers and is 
far more primitive than Safeguard. Long 
ago our ICBMs were equipped with penetra- 
tion aids that allow them to pierce these 
defenses easily, without MIRV; it is therefore 
not surprising that the Soviets have re- 
frained from installing the system at other 
cities. There have been no indications that 
they are contemplating an ABM system as 
sophisticated as Safeguard, and according 
to President Nixon even a greatly enlarged 
Safeguard would not provide adequate de- 
fense of cities against an attack by existing 
missile forces. Thus there is no Soviet ABM 
worth worrying about, either in being or in 
prospect. As a penetration aid against future 
Soviet ABM, MRV (multiple warheads with- 
out independent target) is as effective as 
MIRV but less provocative. 

2. A Soviet first strike would entail the 
simultaneous destruction of virtually all 
our 1000 ICBMs in their concrete silos, our 41 
Polaris submarines, and our 650 SAC bomb- 
ers. Some 30 submarines are normally sub- 
merged in the ocean, their locations unknown 
to the enemy; 40% of our bombers are on 15 
minute alert, and our ICBMs are easily 
launched during the 20 minutes between 
the detection of enemy missiles and their ar- 
rival at Minuteman bases. At this time and 
well into the 1970s, the Soviets are incapable 
of eliminating the Polaris fleet, and can not 
confidently synchronize an attack on our ra- 
dars, ICBMs, and SAC bases so as to catch 
a major portion of our forces on the ground. 

3. The destructive capability of MIRV de- 
pends very sensitively (see Appendix 4) 
on the accuracy with which the separate war- 
heads can be aimed on their yield, and on the 
number of warheads per missile. With suffi- 
cient accuracy each MIRV warhead is capa- 
ble of destroying a hardened missile silo. (A 
hardened silo is one built to withstand in- 
tense shock waves.) By watching our MIRV 
tests the Soviets cannot determine the ac- 
curacy of our missiles. They are therefore 
faced with a system, on the verge of deploy- 
ment, whose potential capability is omi- 
nous, while its present capability is largely 
unknown to them. They will know that the 
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greatest distance between separate war- 
heads (of order 100 miles) coming from a 
Minuteman III is well suited to attacking 
ICBM bases, but rather too small for simul- 
taneous attack on sizeable Russian cities (see 
Appendix 5). They will also realize that if we 
actually deploy Safeguard ABM, we will be a 
step closer to massive population defense. 
Finally, their suspicions will be buttressed by 
Secretary Laird’s request of March 27 for 
additional appropriations to accelerate work 
which will “improve significantly the accu- 
racy of Poseidon guidance, thus enhancing 
its effectiveness against hard sites.” 

Surely our own military, would, if placed 
in the Kremlin, be fully convinced that we 
are embarked on an attempt to achieve first- 
strike capability. They would not be im- 
pressed with any stated intention to attack 
missile sites in retaliation only. It would be 
foolish to assume that the actual occupants 
of the Kremlin will come to a different 
conclusion, Indeed, they are deploying large 
ICBMs and submarines at a considerable 
rate, and may be at the beginning of MIRV 
tests themselves. Each side responds to its 
view of the other’s future plans, justifying 
its action with self-fulfilling prophecy. 

4. If both sides have deployed MIRV and 
thus come a step closer to the illusory goal 
of first strike capability fears of attack by 
the other side will heighten. Since a single 
incoming warhead is capable of destroying an 
entire unlaunched missile with several war- 
heads, there will be a much greater premium 
on getting missiles into the air first. The sit- 
uation will be much more complicated, and 
instability even greater, if both sides have 
deployed extensive, but imperfect, ABM sys- 
tems in addition to MIRV. 

The period while MIRV and ABM are being 
deployed will be an exceptionally dangerous 
one. New military technology on such a 
vast scale always brings with it uncertainties 
about one’s own system and ignorance of the 
opponent’s. This confusion would increase 
both the chances of serious international 
crises arising and the chances of their re- 
sulting in nuclear war. And if we survive 
this hazardous transition period, will we 
then be safer than today? No, we will both 
be stronger, and correspondingly less secure. 

Is MIRV Inevitable? At the present time 
MIRV is in the testing stage. Because of its 
sophisticated nature—several warheads, 
each to be accurately targeted—extensive 
tests are needed. These tests require elabo- 
rate arrays of radar equipment which are 
readily recognizable from ships and satel- 
lites; the reentry and splashdown of the ve- 
hicles may be observed. It is thus possible 
to monitor the testing of MIRV by another 
power. On the other hand, after testing is 
finished it is very difficult to tell, without 
onsite inspection, whether or not MIRV is 
being deployed. Even with on-site inspection 
it may be necessary to take a missile apart 
to know the number of warheads it carries. 
Furthermore, once MIRV is deployed it is 
even more difficult to tell whether improve- 
ments are being made—more accurate guid- 
ance systems, for example. It is therefore 
clear that any agreement between the two 
great powers not to deploy MIRV is far more 
easily made before either power has finished 
its testing program. 

Since August 1968, the United States has 
made approximately half a dozen tests each 
of MIRVed Minuteman and Poseidon. Most 
have been described as tests of parts of the 
MIRV system; the complete functioning of 
the entire system is not reported to have been 
fully tested yet. Soviet testing is less ad- 
vanced. In his May 22 testimony before the 
House Appropriations Committee (released 
June 12, 1969), Secretary of Defense Laird 
reported that three tests of Russian missiles 
with multiple warheads have occurred. These 
were the first such tests reported. Secretary 
Laird did not classify them as tests of inde- 
pendently targeted warheads; they may well 
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have been tests simply of Multiple Reentry 
Vehicles (which we have already deployed 
on ten Polaris submarines). Presumably the 
array of Russian radar equipment was not 
sufficiently elaborate to monitor inde- 
pendently-targeted re-entry vehicles. 

The present circumstances are exception- 
ally well suited to a meaningful agreement 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union to halt MIRV testing. Such an agree- 
ment, if respected, would make it impossible 
for either side to deploy a MIRV system in 
which it had confidence. Each side could 
readily verify, without on-site inspection, 
that the agreement had not been broken. 
Such an agreement would have highly bene- 
ficial effects on international relations. Both 
great powers would have tangible evidence 
of the absence of first strike intent by the 
other, and the security of both sides would 
be enhanced. Other nations would have tan- 
gible evidence of a willingness on the part 
of the great powers to limit their counter- 
productive arms race. The agreement would 
be a productive start toward implementing 
the provision of the Nuclear Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty which calls for good faith arms- 
control negotiations. 

The time in which such an agreement is 
possible is sharply limited by the more ad- 
vanced American testing program. If both 
sides stop testing, negotiations can pro- 
ceed at their usual snail’s pace without great 
danger. However, once our testing is com- 
plete, or more precisely, once conservative 
planners in the Soviet Union must assume 
it is sufficiently far advanced for deploy- 
ment, any MIRV agreement will be much 
more difficult. When will this stage be 
reached? Indications are that we may pass 
the point of no return late this summer, 
perhaps sooner. There is, therefore, a press- 
ing need for reconsideration of the MIRV 
program and its implications. A sensible and 
important first step is an immediate mora- 
torium on American MIRV tests, as has been 
urged by many Senators and Congressmen 
of both parties. Such a step would in no 
way jeopardize our security. (See Appendix 
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If such a step is not taken and there is no 
MIRV agreement, there will surely be Soviet 
MIRV testing and eventual deployment. And 
then will come strong demands from our 
conservative planners for construction of 


new weapons; for superhardened missile 
silos, for maneuverable re-entry vehicles; for 
bigger ABM systems, and so on, It is no 
exaggeration to say that a MIRV agreement, 
besides its contribution to the security of 
both American and Russian citizens, would 
save American taxpayers many tens of bil- 
lions of dollars in the next decade. 

In brief, MIRV is certainly not needed as 
a countermeasure, it is exceptionally pro- 
vocative and destabilizing, and its testing 
jeopardizes the possibility of meaningful 
arms control negotiations. 

The present frantic rush towards MIRV is 
an irresponsible policy. 

1. THE NUCLEAR CONFRONTATION 
United States 

The Table below summarizes, as of early 
1969, the strategic nuclear weapons and 
delivery systems possessed by the U.S. Some 
of the figures are not official, but represent 
educated guesses taken from knowledgeable 
sources: the Institute for Strategic Studies, 
London, which publishes yearly studies of 
world armaments, and Aviation Week and 
Space Technology, the “Variety” of the mis- 
sile business. Note that: 

(i) of the 41 Polaris subs, about 32 are 
normally on duty at a given time. 

(ii) Polaris A3 is now supposed to be 
equipped with 3 MRV warheads. With the 
range of A3, no land target is inaccessible. 

(ill) Poseidon is said to have twice the 
accuracy of Polaris, as well as twice the 
payload. 
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Launch 
weight 
(pounds) 


Total deployed missiles, 1,054. 
Submarine-based missiles: 


Total deployed missiles, 656. 


1 About same. 
2 About. 


Strategic Bombers: Principal strategic 
bomber is the B52, of which some 600 planes 
are operational. 

Range: 12,500 miles without refueling. 

Speed: About 650 miles per hour. 

Bomb load: 75,000 pounds, 

The B52 can also carry two Hound Dog 
Air-to-Surface missiles, equipped with nu- 
clear warheads. Range: 700 miles. 

Deliverable bomber-borne warheads: about 
2500. 

Soviet Union 


Information available here on Soviet forces 
is less detailed than on ours, and upon close 
reading different authorities contradict each 
other. 

The ground-based ICBM force is estimated 
at about 1000 missiles. 

SS-9: Liquid-fueled, warhead of about 20 
megatons. About 200 presently deployed, in- 
creasing by perhaps as much as 50 per year. 

SS-11: Smaller warhead, about 1 megaton. 
Approximately 800 deployed. Either liquid 
fuel (must be kept in refrigerator) or stora- 
ble liquid fuel (can be kept in missile for 
time periods) (conflicting published reports) . 

SS-13: New mobile, solid fuel, ICBM. About 
25 deployed. 

FOBS: Not deployed yet. Fractional-Orbit- 
ing Ballistic-Missile System. A relatively inac- 
curate weapon, its only first strike potential 
is against SAC bases, 

Submarine-based missiles: about 125 de- 
ployed at end of 1968; 13 nuclear submarines 
and 30 conventionally powered ones carrying 
long-range missiles: 

Serb: sub must surface in order to fire. 

Sark: may be fired while submerged, but 
has short range. 

Strategic bombers: Principal strategic 
bombers are the M-4 Bison of which some 
110 planes are operational and the TU-20 
Bear of which some 90 planes are opera- 
tional; 50 of these planes are believed to be 
deployed as tankers. 

Range: 

(Bison) 6000 miles without refueling, and 
(Bear) 7800 miles. 

Bomb load: (Bison) 40,000 pounds, and 
(Bear) 24,000 pounds. 

Speed: about 600 miles per hour. 

Excerpts from the Strategist’s lexicon. 
Here we collect in one place some of the jar- 
gon which is used in discussing the nuclear 
confrontation. 

Counterforce: A weapon used against op- 
posing weapons, not population or industry, 
is called a counterforce weapon. Counterforce 
Weapons may seem to be aggressive and are 
therefore destabilizing while anti-city weap- 
ons are defensive and stabilizing. 

Preemptive first strike: A first strike made 
under the knowledge or suspicion that the 
other side is about to make a first strike. 

Counterforce or damage-limiting second 
strike: A second strike aimed not against 
population, but against military targets. If 
one side makes a first strike against the 
other’s forces, keeping in reserve sufficient 
power to threaten civilian targets, the “pre- 


Warhead 


Range 
(megatons) Status 


(miles) 


Being phased out; 54 remain 
deployed. 

650 presently deployed. 

350 peeve y deployed. 

Testing: 500 due to be deployed. 


288 8 


Phased out. at 

Deployed in 13 subs os misie): 

Deployed in 28 subs (448 missiles). 

Testing: 31 of the 41 Polaris subs to 
be refitted for Poseidon. 
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ferred” response may be against the aggres- 
sor’s remaining weapons, not against his 
population. 

Launch on Warning Policy: The policy of 
launching a second strike when Over the 
Horizon Radar, Ballistic Missile Early Warn- 
ing System, and Satellite Early Warning Sys- 
tem detect an enemy first strike. The govern- 
ment, for obvious reasons, does not say 
whether or not such a policy is in effect. It 
similarly does not say whether Minuteman 
missiles can be disarmed after launching in 
case a mistake has been made. 

Hardening and superhardening: Construc- 
tion of missile silos capable of withstanding 
large and very large pressures. MIRV work 
began when missile sites were soft and mis- 
sile accuracies were relatively poor. After 
hardened silos were developed in the early 
1960s, MIRV stayed in the R and D (Research 
and Development) stage until accuracies im- 
proved. (See Appendix 4.) 

Depressed trajectory: a missile trajectory 
lower than the one which requires least fuel. 
An incoming missile, launched from a sub- 
marine, on such a trajectory is harder to de- 
tect by Radar and arrives sooner, There are 
plans for dispersing our strategic B52s over 
more airfields as part of our reaction to this 
possibility. 
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2, ANTI-SUBMARINE WARFARE 


We discuss the submarine force in detail 
here as an example; we omit similar discus- 
sion of the other retaliatory nuclear forces. 

The United States presently has 41 Polaris 
submarines in operation, each carrying 16 
nuclear-tipped Polaris missiles. The missiles 
have a range of roughly 3000 statute miles 
and can be launched from a submerged sub- 
marine. This force is presently the most 
nearly invulnerable part of our strategic 
arsenal. 

The primary purpose in using submarines 
as mobile bases is that they can navigate 
beneath the ocean’s surface in a medium 
which restricts the propagation of light and 
radio waves (electromagnetic waves) to 
negligible distances. The salt water medium 
provides the best concealment available. His- 
toric accounts of sea engagements in World 
Wars I and II testify to the remarkable 
effectiveness of this concealment. 

In World War I in the Atlantic, a small 
force of German submarines, never more 
than 200 craft, nearly brought the British 
Empire to its knees. In World War II the 
Atlantic Allies had some 950 ocean escort 
ships and 2200 aircraft fighting 480 German 
U-boats. 

In World Wars I and II, submarines were 
essentially surface vessels capable of only 
short submerged periods. This was their 
fatal weakness. Submarines had to surface 
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in order to run diesel engines and recharge 
batteries, and thereby became vulnerable to 
radar and visual detection methods and long- 
range kill weapons. The maximum undersea 
range of a non-nuclear submarine is only 
130 miles. 

The capability of nuclear submarines is 
incredibly superior to that of their fore- 
runners. In 1960 the USS Triton circum- 
navigated the world submerged. This eighty- 
four day voyage covered a distance of 41,500 
miles. More than a remarkable achievement, 
this carefully executed operational test was 
of prime strategic importance. 

During the two World Wars the purpose of 
the submarine was the destruction of the 
enemy’s shipping capability and, to a lesser 
extent, his naval capability. This required 
the submarine to operate near shipping lanes 
and made it susceptible to attack by escort 
ships or other members of a shipping convoy. 
Our nuclear submarine, in its strategic role 
as part of our nuclear deterrent force, need 
not restrict itself to shipping lanes nor re- 
veal its presence above the ocean’s surface 
until the moment that its long range mis- 
siles pierce the surface and begin their rapid 
flight toward Soviet targets. This provides 
the strategic nuclear submarine nearly 100 
million square miles of working habitat. 
Therefore any effective ASW system must be 
capable not only of detecting and identifying 
& submerged submarine, but also of rapidly 
scanning vast expanses of ocean. This task is 
considerably more formidable than that in- 
volved in our ASW activity in World War II. 
Then almost all submarine kills were 
achieved through visual or radar sightings 
and the theater of conflict was restricted to 
a relatively small part of the seas. 

The performance of the Polaris submarines 
is excellent. Admiral Ricketts, late Vice Chief 
of Naval Operations, said in a speech on Jan- 
uary 9, 1964, that “the missiles have proved 
remarkably reliable. The first Polaris sub- 
marine went to sea over three years ago. 
Since that time, no Polaris submarine has 
been late in deployment; no patrol has been 
aborted; no submarine has returned early 
from its patrol; no communication message 
has been missed. Over 99% of the time, at 
least 15 of the 16 missiles have been ceady 
for firing, and all 16 missiles huve been ready 
for firing over 95% of the time.” 

We can attempt to assess the Scviets’ abil- 
ity to neutralize our Polaris submarine de- 
terrent force by studying our own ASW 
capability. The crucial problem in ASW is the 
detection and identification of a submerged 
submarine. Several kinds of ASW sensors 
have been developed, but only two are pres- 
ently relevant to the detection of strategic 
nuclear submarines. They are the Magnetic 
Anomaly Detection device (MAD) and the 
underwater sound equipment commonly 
known as sonar. 

MAD is a sensitive magnetometer which 
senses local anomalies in the earth’s mag- 
netic field. On land natural anomalies are 
common, but at sea local anomalies are rare 
because submerged bodies of ore are too re- 
mote from the surface for detection. How- 
ever, when a metallic body such as a sub- 
marine nears the surface, the magnetic field 
disturbance can be measured. The favorab'e 
features of this sensor system are that it is 
unaffected by the surface and is invulnerable 
to jamming. MAD's severe range limitation of 
less than 3000 feet is its great drawback.’ 
This short range is due to a basic physical 
property of magnetic fields (magnetic field 
strength decreases in proportion to the in- 
verse cube of range). This range limitation 
allows the system to be used only for final 
confirmation of contact and localization for 
kill. A system with a 3000 foot range will be 
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deployed beginning next year on the land- 
based P-3C Orion aircraft. It must be em- 
phasized that MAD is inherently a short range 
sensor and will never be capable of searching 
large expanses of ocean. 

Sonar has been, and continues to be, the 
mainstay of ASW sensor capability. There are 
two broad categories of sonar techniques, the 
passive sonar and the active sonar. Passive 
sonar devices simply listen for sounds created 
by the motion of a submarine through the 
water or the machinery of the submarine. 

The sonobuoy, which may be dropped from 
aircraft or seeded by surface ship, is a pas- 
sive device. It consists of a hydrophone 
suspended below the surface by a buoy. The 
sounds picked up by the hydrophone are 
transmitted to the monitoring ship or air- 
craft by an antenna protruding above the 
surface. An important variant of this tech- 
nique involves the use of hydrophones fixed 
to a submarine, which can lie silently in the 
depths of the ocean listening for underwater 
sounds, Passive sonar techniques depend on 
noise generated by an underwater body. A 
submarine lying quietly and motionless will 
not be detected by this instrument. 

The active sonar system sends out high 
energy sound waves which strike under- 
water objects and return echoes to listening 
instruments, Even quiet, lurking submarines 
can be detected by active sonar systems, The 
active sonar is the prime antisubmarine de- 
tection system used by destroyers. It is also 
used by aircraft. 

Some of the weaknesses of sonar detec- 
tion systems are easily anticipated. Audio 
signals provide considerably less information 
than do light signals. If radar or radio is not 
available, a thick log at sea forces us to 
use sound to communicate. The human voice 
or a fog horn provide some assistance, but 
one still feels lost. 

Some of the problems in the use of sonar 
detection systems are: (1) Radar on land 
or above the surface of the sea can report 
the number, range, and speed of attacking 
aircraft at great distances, and visual sight- 
ing can provide full identification as to the 
type of aircraft. But active sonar beneath 
the sea cannot distinguish between a schol 
of fish and the side of a ship at much more 
modest distances. (2) Sound waves in water 
are quickly dissipated and absorbed, so that 
the range over which sonic disturbances can 
be heard is severely limited. Under normal 
conditions, sound at 1 kilocycle frequency 
is attenuated to 1% of its original strength 
in a distance of 3000 feet. At 100 kilocycles 
this distance is only 1000 feet. Furthermore, 
sound cannot be effectively beamed in a 
controlled fashion as can radar waves. (3) 
Depending on ocean temperature and salin- 
ity profiles, the sound velocity may vary con- 
siderably. This causes sound to scatter and 
to propagate in curved and unpredictable 
paths. A submarine may be detected and 
then dive below an ocean gradient which 
cau act as a shield against detection. (4) 
Naturally occurring sounds of sea life, seismic 
activity in the ocean floor and wave action 
in heavy seas or against distant shores 
coupied with sound noise generated by the 
sonar listening system itself make “decipher- 
ing sonar refiections more black art than 
science”4 

The United States ASW hardware deployed 
at the end of fiscal year 1968 included 23 air- 
borne craft (P-5 seaplanes, P-2 land based 
patrol aircraft and S-2 carrier based air- 
craft); 163 escort surface ships including 
several aircraft carrier contingents; 105 at- 
tack submarines, 36 of which are nuclear 
powered; several types of conventional and 
nuclear explosive devices for converting de- 
tections to kills (ASROC—a torpedo delivery 
rocket used by surface ships, SUBROC—a tor- 
pedo rocket used by attack submarines, ad- 
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vanced torpedoes, and sophisticated depth 
charges employed by aircraft). 

The expense of this effort is several billion 
dollars annually, and still we presently have 
no significant capability to detect Soviet 
nuclear missile-carrying submarines. Using 
presently existing ASW sensors or those 
projected for development in the next decade, 
one must conclude that the cost of ASW 
“defense” against the nuclear submarine 
threat will remain many times as expensive 
as that of “offense” and that this “defense” 
will not be highly effective. 

One indication of how unlikely is the de- 
ployment of any effective ASW system in the 
near future is the lack of discussion of any 
possible ASW countermeasures. It is true that 
the development of a quiet submarine is 
contemplated, but there has been no dis- 
cussion in the open press of sonar jamming 
devices or the possibility of decoying MAD 
devices with long pieces of magnetized or 
highly magnetic material shed by an es- 
caping submarine. 

Rear Admiral Levering Smith, Director of 
Navy Strategic Systems Projects, gave his 
views on the future invulnerability of the 
Polaris fleet in the Washington Post of 
May 12, 1969: 

“1. I am quite positive that Russian sub- 
marines cannot and are not following any 
of our Polaris submarines under water. I am 
also quite positive that the new generation 
of Russian submarines that are getting close 
to operational status, that are now being 
tested, will also not be able to follow our 
Polaris submarines. 

“2. The Russians have no specific new antl- 
submarine warfare methods the Navy knows 
of that would make the Polaris fleet vulner- 
able to attack, despite many reports of a 
superior Russian sonar system or satellite 
detection capability. 

“3. Neither the United States nor the Rus- 
sians can or will likely ever be able to use 
satellites to detect submarines under the 
water.” 

The Navy is working on two major proj- 
ects to keep the underwater deterrent force 
invulnerable during the 1970s. One, called 
Project Sanguine, would spend $1 billion to 
improve land-based communications with 
Polaris submarines. The other would spend 
many billions to build a whole new genera- 
tion of Polaris submarines called “undersea 
long-range missile system” or ULMS. 

The next decade holds little promise that 
advances in sonar or other sensor systems 
presently being studied will provide the basis 
of an effective (particularly cost-effective) 
ASW system. Consequently, barring unex- 
pected breakthroughs in sensor technology, 
nuclear missile-carry'ng submarines will re- 
main a credible second strike deterrent force 
through the 1970s. There is a possibility that 
the vessels can be shadowed by fast nuclear 
submarines from the moment they first leave 
port. This takes of course an outnumbering 
submarine force to encounter a submarine 
missile force. No such “submarine race” is 
yet in sight. 


3. STRATEGIC USE OF EUROPEAN-BASED TACTICAL 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


The Allied Command in Europe is respon- 
sible for the defense of all NATO territory, It 
has, at present, at least 7000 tactical nuclear 
devices and commands about 2250 aircraft 
and missiles to carry them. The nuclear ex- 
plosives are maintained in American custody. 
The missiles are mobile but of short range, 
less than 400 miles. The aircraft are of 
strategic interest. 

There are about 400 fighter bombers. These 
include 325 F-100s and F-4s. (We have not 
found the individual numbers.) The F-100 
(Super Sabre) has a short, 575 mile range 
and is obsolescent, 

The F-4 has a range without refueling of 
2300 miles and can be refueled in flight, It 
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operates at 1700 mph, more than two times 
faster than the B 52. It can carry up to 
15,000 lbs in bombs, ample for several nu- 
clear bombs totaling several megatons, 
Fighters of even higher performance are now 
being deployed, like the F111. 

Inspecting a map of Europe, one finds a 
distance of 700 miles (or 25 minutes for the 
F-4) between Oslo and Leningrad or between 
Istanbul and Kiev; Moscow can be reached 
in about 40 minutes from either Hamburg or 
Ankara, and so forth. 

We conclude that some of the so-called tac- 
tical nuclear weapons, together with the F-4 
aircraft, constitute a considerable potential 
for a nuclear second strike on the highly in- 
dustrialized and populated part of the Soviet 
Union east of Moscow. 
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4. THE MIRV EQUATION 


In this appendix we consider the various 
factors involved in determining the probabil- 
ity that an attack on a hardened missile site 
be successful. A first strike is feasible only 
if this probability is very high. It is clear 
that the probability should increase with the 
number of incoming warheads, with their 
yield, and with the accuracy with which they 
can be aimed; this “kill probability” should 
decrease as the hardness of the site in- 
creases. There is an equation expressing these 
insights. The reader may notice in the press 
from time to time statements by experts, 
both inside and outside the government, on 
first strike capabilities and missile site de- 
struction. Many of these statements, with 
their accompanying charts and tables, are 
merely applications of one simple formula. 
Armed with it, the reader can be his own 
expert. 

First let us look at the kinds of argu- 
ments that enter. Consider two analyses of 
the MIRVed Minuteman III, those of a mod- 
est American general and of a conservative 
Russian general. The modest American gen- 
eral argues: Our MIRVed Minutemen carry 
three warheads, each with 150 kiloton yield, 
and with a CEP of 0.2 miles. CEP is the ac- 
curacy (see below); the smaller CEP, the 
more accurate. This is not a counterforce or 
first strike weapon; two of the three war- 
heads are not sufficient to destroy a hardened 
missile site. The kill is not likely; such a mis- 
sile is purely a second strike weapon. The 
independent targeting allows us to threaten 
nearby cities if only a small number of mis- 
siles survive a Russian first strike. 

The conservative Russian general, on the 
other hand, estimates the warheads at 200 
kilotons and the CEP as less than 0.15 miles 
and rates his own missile site hardness as 
something less than 300 psi (a measure of 
hardness: see below). He sees from the graph 
that two of the three warheads carried by 
Minutemen are adequate to kill one of his 
hardened missile sites. Our MIRVed Minute- 
men, he then calculates, are specifically a 
first strike weapon. 

Consider, analogously, the dread SS-9. 
Using the MIRV equation we can deduce 
that a single 20 megaton warhead requires 
a CEP of 0.54 for a 90% kill probability 
against a missile site hardened to 300 psi. 
Here, the modest Russian general says the 
CEP is only about 0.75. Hence the SS-9 is 
not a counterforce weapon. Furthermore, he 
says, with at most 500 SS-9s by 1975 it is not 
possible even to contemplate a first strike. 
The reasons the SS-9 carries a large warhead 
are, he contends, to be effective against large 
cities, to allow destructive high altitude ex- 
plosions at the fringes of the Sprint range 
when an ABM system is deployed, and to 
blind an ABM system with radar blackout. 
All three reasons are simply part of main- 
taining the credibility of the Russian second 
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strike retaliation to the threatened MIRVed 
first strike from an ABM protected United 
States. 

Our conservative planners in Washington 
will, of course, not agree. Although there 
have been, as yet, no Russian MIRV tests, 
they point with alarm to the possibility of 
MIRVed SS-9s with, say five or six two- 
megaton warheads and CEPs of 0.5 miles or 
less. (The MIRV equation says 4 two-mega- 
ton warheads with CEP .5 give a 90% kill 
against 300 psi). This is a self-fulfilling 
prophecy; if there is no MIRV agreement, 
there will surely be Russian MIRV tests; in 
time Russian CEPs will improve and the 
Soviet strategic arsenal will continue to be, 
in fact, every bit as threatening to us as 
ours is to them. 

Let us see how such calculations can be 
made. It does not require a detailed knowl- 
edge of weapons systems to derive the for- 
mula for kill probability: 
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The meanings of the symbols are as fol- 
lows: 

P is the probability that the missile site 
being attacked will survive. (1-P is then the 
probability that it will be destroyed.) For ex- 
ample, if P is 0.1 the site has a 10% chance 
of surviving the attack, which implies kill 
probability of 90%. Note that on the right 
side of the equation, the fraction 4% is raised 
to a power; as that power increases, P de- 
creases, 

N is the number of incoming warheads at- 
tacking the missile site. 

y is the yield (in megatons) of each of the 
incoming warheads. The square of the cube 
root of y (y */*) enters because the shock from 
the explosion spreads over a volume of space 
proportional to y, hence over a geographical 
area proportional to y */%, 

CEP stands for Circle of Error, Probable. It 
is the radius of the circle inside which half 
of the incoming warheads are expected to 
land. CEP is a measure of the accuracy of the 
incoming warheads; the more accurate they 
are, the smaller the circle in which they can 
be counted on to land. (CEP)* is proportional 
to the area of this circle. CEP is to be meas- 
ured, in this formula, in nautical miles (a 
nautical mile is 1.15 miles). The values of 
CEP for the various ICBMs, American and 
Russian, are highly classified by each side 
(and each side’s estimate of the other side’s 
CEPs are also classified). Enough informa- 
tion is available in the press, however, to 
say that the CEP for new American missiles 
should be considerably less than 0.5 nautical 
miles and possibly less than 0.25. Soviet CEP 
values are generally conceded to be not so 
good (higher) than American ones and 
probably over 0.5. It should be emphasized 
that each power will make its plans assuming 
the CEP values achieved by the other side 
are smaller than is probably, in fact, the 
case. Experts look to the day when CEP will 
be less than one city block. 

H is the hardness of the missile site under 
attack measured in pounds per square inch 
of pressure (psi). This number, too, is secret 
and probably not known too accurately. A 
value of H often quoted for at least some 
of the Minutemen sites is 300 psi. Super- 
hardening of missile sites refers to achieving 
values for H of over 1000 psi. (Heavy concrete 
buildings are damaged by pressures of 20 to 
30 psi.) 

The number 39 in the formula is a phe- 
nomenological parameter based on published 
reports of the results of various nuclear 
tests. 

As an example of the use of the MIRV 
Equation, we can calculate the values of CEP 
needed to kill hardened missile sites with 
90% probability of success. We require that 
P=0.1 in the equation. Let us assume that 
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H is 300 pounds per square inch. We may 
then ask what CEP is required, given the 
number of incoming warheads (N) and the 
yield (y) of each warhead. Some results are 
given in the graph for values of N equal to 
1, 2, and 10. The equation does not take into 
account the chance of missile misfire, which 
must be included in computing the likely re- 
sults of nuclear exchange. 


5. MIRV CAPABILITIES 


It is easy to make crude estimates of the 
dispersal of warheads from a single missile 
in a MIRV system. As explained in Appendix 
4, this dispersal of the independently-tar- 
geted warheads can, for some purposes, more 
than make up for the obvious price paid in 
MIRVing. The price paid is the reduction in 
total yield. It buys the weight of the guid- 
ance system, the additional heat shields 
needed for the extra warheads, and the post- 
boost propulsion rocket. 

One can imagine two essentially different 
systems. For a second strike, retaliatory, city- 
destroying capability, one might design a 
wide dispersal of warheads over several hun- 
dred miles, one to each city. However, for a 
first strike (sometimes called counterforce) 
capability, one is interested in a relatively 
narrower dispersal, say of 50 miles, corre- 
sponding to the dimension of a missile farm, 
since in this case the warheads would be 
targeted on missile silos. 

What dispersals are possible? We estimate 
(see below) that a Minuteman with a 6000 
mile range can obtain a downrange dispersal 
of a few hundreds miles, and that a subma- 
rine launched Poseidon, with its smaller 
range, can separate its missiles by only a few 
tens of miles. 

A wide spread such as one might use in a 
deterrent to threaten several cities seems 
barely possible for Minuteman and impossible 
for Poseidon. Apparently one must resort to 
FOBS, low orbiting missiles which go around 
the earth the long way and whose landing 
spot is very sensitive to changes in velocity. 
These are relatively inaccurate because of 
complicated re-entry dynamics. Nevertheless, 
a very wide dispersal of warheads is possible 
with this type of weapon. They are only credi- 
ble as second strike weapons. The United 
States is not developing them. 

Of course the MIRVed warheads might be 
designed to strike very near each other, per- 
haps in order to penetrate an ABM system. 
In fact, penetration is the Defense Depart- 
ment’s most recent justification for proceed- 
ing with MIRV. For this purpose, MRV would 
do just as well, and it is difficult to see the 
point of the elaborate independent-targeting 
system. 

The New York Times? recently quoted 
20-50 miles as the spread of a MIRV. This 
number is consistent with ours, and if cor- 
rect for Minuteman III indicates that we have 
been too generous in the parameters of our 
calculation. The spread of a Poseidon SLBM 
is certainly less. 

One cannot see in these numbers any ad- 
vantage for a second strike planner, espe- 
cially if the report in the Times is correct, 
whereas the first striker clearly has a great 
advantage, particularly if the accuracy of 
targeting can be improved to overcome the 
loss of megatonnage. We get from the for- 
mula given in the previous section that a 
loss in yield of a factor of 10 for a single war- 
head can be overcome by an increase in ac- 
curacy of a factor of (10)% or about 2. At 
the same time there is a gain in the number 
of warheads by MIRVing and hence an over- 
all improvement of the first strike (silo-bust- 
ing) capacity of the missile. The tremendous 
effort being expended on improving the ac- 
curacy of the guidance systems of Poseidon 
and MM III missiles suggests that the mis- 
sion of these weapons is for silo busting, not 
for deterrence. 


Footnotes at end of chapter. 
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Technical Appendix 

Basic mechanics allows one to determine 
the capacities of MIRV to disperse warheads, 
to the extent that one can guess a few num- 
bers describing properties of the system. We 
outline the calculation here for the benefit 
of those who wish to explore it in more detail. 
The data needed are: 

f=weight of the fuel in the “bus” after 
launch but before separation of the warheads 

b=the total weight of the bus and war- 
heads (payload weight) 

%e=a velocity, characteristic of the fuel, 
which is the speed with which the fuel is 
ejected from the rocket. 

Remember, we are talking about the MIRV- 
ing rockets, not the large launch rocket. For 
a given desired range R, there is a minimum 
launch speed v. Ignoring the small effect of 
the earth’s rotation, one can determine v 
from the law of gravity. Let us measure in 
units of "z (the FOB speed), which is the 
speed needed to launch a missile horizontally 
near the surface into a circular orbit; "y is 
about 4 miles per second. 


Define: 
u=v/or 
and 
z=RPRE 


where R is the range and E is the radius of the earth 
Then 


2sinz 


Sa 
weiFsin z 


it follows by differentiation that for a small downrange 

change Au in u, the range is changed by AR, where 
4Euâu 

Q—u)[1—ua}2 


By asimilar calculation, the transverse spread AT due 
to a transverse change Au is 


4R= 


AT= Au 


2Eu 
2—u? 
Thus if one can estimate Au, one can find the spread of 
the MIRVed warheads. 


If all the fuel in the bus is ba arr it follows from 
the law of momentum conservation that 


Av=o.f/b 


Actually, (6) is correct only if f/b is small, which is pre- 
sumably the case. The general formula is 


Av=—2, log(i—f/b) 


We estimate v,.=.5 miles/sec, or ¢./or=1/10. The war- 
heads weigh 1,000-2,000 Ibs. per megaton, so let us esti- 
mate b=1,000 Ibs. The types of rocket motors used in 
Trailblazer in the 4th stage RV tests weigh about 100 
lbs.* We may guess that the MIRV rockets are about 
the same and estimate f/b=1/10. The number is 
gpa smaller; v, is a chemical number, and might 

as high as 0.2. The f/b estimate may be off by factors 
of 2 to 5, but probably not 10, 

If we use 1/10 for both f/b and v.pr, Au=.01. For a 
6,000 mile trajectory, u is about 0.9, and therefore the 
down range spread is about 300 miles. For a 1,500 mile 
trajectory, perhaps typical of a Poseidon SLBM, the 
dispersion is more like 60 miles. In both cases AT is 
comparable but smaller. 
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6. MILITARY RECONNAISSANCE SATELLITES 


For the past decade both the US and the 
USSR have been able to monitor the other’s 
missile deployment and testing from recon- 
naissance satellites. These are apparently so 
successful that the US has softened its de- 
mand for “onsite inspection” as a prerequi- 
site to arms limitation agreements, and pre- 
sumably aerial reconnaissance such as the 
famous U-2 flights have been stopped. When 
it sees fit the government announces num- 
bers of Soviet missiles, and even their dimen- 
sions, with what sounds like absolute cer- 
tainty. The arms control danger in deploy- 
ment and refinements of MIRV systems, in 
contrast to testing, is that these develop- 
ments do not entall large new constructions 
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or operations that may be monitored from 
satellites. 

Detailed information about military satel- 
lites and their capabilities is very difficult 
to obtain. Over the last few years there have 
been a few articles in the New York Times 1 
and elsewhere **. Some information obtained 
by painstaking research has been assembled 
in articles by Jeremy Stone‘ and by Evert 
Clark.® 

Most of the orbiting cameras are put into 
relatively low orbits between 100 and 300 
miles above the surface, and circle the earth 
every hour and a half. There have been about 
280 US military satellites launched and about 
160 Soviet ones. Their orbits are specially 
chosen to monitor crucial areas. 

Early satellites looked for spectacular tell- 
tale-events—nuclear explosions or rocket 
launchings—and radioed their information 
back to earth. Present US satellites take 
high-resolution telephotos, and “drop” the 
film in a special capsule while the large satel- 
lite continues in its orbit. The capsules have 
heat shields and parachutes, and re-enter 
slowly enough to be picked up by airplanes 
at about 10,000 feet above the ocean. The 
original satellites orbit for only a few weeks 
each. It is an expensive, but effective, kind 
of espionage. Although the cost is largely 
hidden in the budget, it is probably between 
$2 billion and $4 billion per year." 

The detail that can be seen and recorded 
by the newest orbiting cameras is fantastic. 
It is claimed that two objects one foot apart 
can be resolved.«* Automobiles, buildings, 
and people can easily be identified. The con- 
struction of a missile silo or installation of a 
missile in a submarine cannot be hidden. 

Atmospheric turbulence puts an absolute 
limit of several inches on the distance be- 
tween two surface features in order that an 
optical camera in space (at any distance) can 
distinguish them. It appears that US and 
probably Soviet space cameras are approach- 
ing this limit. Stone‘ reports discussion of 
using a 960-inch focal length camera in sat- 
ellites. An easy calculation shows that with 
good commercially available film—40 lines per 
mm—such a camera can resolve objects one 
foot apart. With effort skilled interpreters 
can probably make out some features of 
smaller dimensions. A widely circulated claim 
that a long telephone wire can be seen against 
& proper background is not unbelievable? 

Other satellites have different missions, 
and their capabilities are more speculative. 
The highly secret Ferret satellites have been 
reported able to listen in on ground radio- 
telephone conversations*‘* Another is 
equipped with ultra-high and X-ray detec- 
tors and has a very high orbit in order to 
check for clandestine weapons tests behind 
the moon. Satellites equipped with infra-red 
sending devices can penetrate optical camou- 
flage and detect the thermal radiation from 
underground missile silos. A combination of 
these techniques enabled the US to identify 
the units of Russian troops invading Czecho- 
slovakia last year.? 

Clearly, testing and deployment of an elab- 
orate system such as the ABM could not be 
kept secret. If Soviet space reconnaissance 
satellites are as modern as ours are claimed 
to be, our MIRV field tests would be unmis- 
takable, although it is impossible to guess 
how much would be learned about them if 
careful precautions were taken to confuse 
the spy-satellites. Actual installation of MIRV 
warheads on already placed missiles does not 
involve moving about large objects, or con- 
struction of new submarines and under- 
ground installations, It will be done indoors 
and underground, and it is easy to imagine 
that such a move can be kept secret from 
satellites of the capabilities described above. 
Perhaps more important, the same is true of 
future refinements of the guidance systems 
which could bring one nearer to first strike 
capability. 
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Thus the pre-MIRV era may be the last 
chance for a long time for a realistic arms 
limitation agreement without on-site inspec- 
tion, since it may be the last time each will 
have confidence it knows what the other is 
doing. After MIRV systems have been tested, 
both sides will fear that the other has in- 
stalled MIRV’s, unnoticed by the reconnais- 
sance satellites, with the consequent de- 
stabilization of the strategic balance. 
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7. MIRV FUNDING 


Neither the total cost of MIRV deployment 
nor the sums going to individual contractors 
have been announced. Estimates of the total 
cost vary from 3 to 12 billion dollars. For 
example: 

Senator George S. McGovern: “I do know 
that we converted our Polaris missiles to the 
Poseidon system, which enormously increased 
their striking power, for a cost of about 3.2 
billion dollars.” 

Donald Brennan, Hudson Institute: “The 
Senator uses the figure of 3.2 billion dollars 
for the Poseidon program. And the Minute- 
man III program costs about two billion dol- 
lars, depending on how many missiles are 
deployed. So it was about a five-billion-dollar 
arms program that Secretary McNamara laid 
in offensive force response to about a one- 
billion dollar Soviet missile defense.” 

The National Observer (12/23/68): ‘“De- 
ployment of the Multiheaded Poseidon and 
MM3 ballistic missiles, $12 billion.” 

Saturday Review (May 1969): “Poseidon 
and MM3 budget: 7 billion.” 

Some feeling for the size of the MIRV pro- 
gram can be obtained from the Federal 
Budget and its appendix which lists expendi- 
tures for the 1970 fiscal year (see Table I): 


TABLE 1 


1970 estimate (direct 


Program by activities Department obligations) 


Ballistic missiles_._...... Navy_........ $485,000,000 (for 
Poseidon and re- 


lated support 


7 ment. 

$404,400,000 (con- 
version to Poseidon 
capability of 6 bal- 
listic missile sub- 


Fleet ballistic missile 
ships. 


Research development, 
test, and evaluation 
(R.D.T. & E.). 

Ballistic missiles $548,300,000 (pro- 
curement of Min- 
uteman ICBM). 

$975,300,000. 


$428,000,000. 


Research development, 
test, and evaluation. 

Procurement and pro- 
duction of raw and 
special nuclear ma- 


terials, 
Military applications $1,090,000,000, 

The meaning of these figures is obscured 
by the difficulty in estimating how much of 
Research and Development costs and AEC 
expenditures should be allocated to MIRV. 
Although the point is somewhat academic, 
much of the submarine work is not neces- 
sarily related to the independent-targeting 
capability of the missile warheads. 

Extensive but fragmented information on 
MIRV component costs and contracting ap- 
pears in the pages of Aviation Week and 
Space Technology. Some of the major con- 
tractors of the Minuteman program are: 
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Boeing (prime contractor). 
TRW (operational targeting verification 


program). 

Thiokol (missile ist stage). 

Aerojet (missile 2nd and 3rd stages). 

North Am. Rockwell/Autonetics (inertial 
guidance). 

General Electric (Mark 12 re-entry vehicle 
and penetration aids). 

AVCO (Penetration aids). 

Honeywell (electronics). 

Atlantic Research Corp. 
motor). 

Lockheed/AVCO (spin-thrust rocket mo- 
tor). 
IBM (special test equipment for guidance 
and control system). 

And on the Poseidon program: 

Lockheed (prime contractor). 

Thiokol Hercules (ist and 2nd stage). 

Atlantic Research Corp. (Post-boost pro- 
pulsion). 

MIT, Raytheon (electronics). 

Honeywell (attitude control system). 

GE (re-entry vehicles). 

GE, MIT, Raytheon (inertial guidance). 

MIT, Instrumentation Lab (high accelera- 
tion and hardened guidance systems devel- 
opment). 

Singer’s Kearfott division (inertial meas- 
uring unit with star-tracker). 

One can estimate from this information 
that a total cost between $7 billion and $10 
billion is not unreasonable. The difficulty a 
citizen encounters in attempting to find the 
extent and cost of this major military pro- 
gram is unfortunate. 


8. PUBLIC STATEMENTS ON MIRV 


There is ample evidence that the Congress 
is becoming increasingly aware of the threats 
to the strategic balance implied by such new 
weapons systems as MIRV and ABM. 

As early as July 1968, shortly before testing 
of the MIRV system was initiated, Senator 
Eugene McCarthy issued a position paper on 
arms control in which he called for an inter- 
national moratorium on development of of- 
fensive and defensive strategic weapons, be- 
ginning immediately with a delay in deploy- 
ment of the MIRV and ABM systems pending 
speedy negotiations with the Soviet Union. 
He stated: 

“. . . At present, there exists a strategic 
stability which results from the presence, on 
both sides, of invulnerable deterrent forces 
capable of inflicting substantial damage in a 
retaliatory attack. But the introduction of 
sophisticated antiballistic missile systems 
and new missiles equipped with multiple 
warheads threaten to make the situation un- 
stable. With the deployment of such weapons 
systems, each side will become concerned as 
to whether in the event of a preemptive at- 
tack it will be able to inflict sufficient damage 
in retaliation—if not, its deterrent will not 
be credible. The arms race will thus be im- 
pelled to a new intensity. In crises, there 
could be an incentive to launch a first 
strike—an incentive which does not now exist 
because each side can have confidence in 
its deterrent...” 

On April 24, 1969, Senator Edward Brooke, 
in a major policy speech, called for a suspen- 
sion of MIRV testing. He recognizes the 
MIRV concept as “. . . the most disturbing 
breakthrough in strategic weapons since the 
advent of intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles .. . It creates what could be insur- 
mountable problems for inspection of an 
arms control agreement...” 

Expanding his arguments on the need for 
a cessation of MIRV testing, Senator Brooke 
said: 

“,,.In my judgment, the most urgent task 
is to limit further operational testing of 
multiple warhead missiles. Once testing of 
these provocative systems is completed, it 
will be unlikely either side will believe the 
other is not deploying them...” 

Secretary of State William Rogers acknowl- 
edged in a statement to newsmen on June 6, 


(Pitch control 
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1969, that successful testing of multiple war- 
heads could complicate arms control talks 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. According to Rogers, “It might be 
that if MIRV tests are successful over the 
next few months, it would present new prob- 
lems of inspection...” 

In the House of Representatives, Congress- 
man Jonathan Bingham submitted a resolu- 
tion on May 19, 1969, calling for deferment 
of further MIRV testing until “, .. every 
effort is made to achieve a mutual freeze on 
MIRV development . . .”; the resolution in- 
cluded an urgent call to convene arms con- 
trol negotiations with the Soviet Union, and 
Was cosponsored by twenty-five other House 
members. He was joined on June 16 by Rep- 
resentative John B. Anderson, chairman of 
the House Republican Conference. 

And in the Senate, Senator Brooke intro- 
duced a resolution on June 17, 1969, urging 
President Nixon to seek agreement with the 
Soviet Union to halt testing of multiple- 
warhead missiles. The resolution was co- 
sponsored by forty Senators—only eleven 
short of a majority. 

Senator Charles Percy, in an arms control 
Bpeech on April 17, 1969, maintained that 
what is required “. . . is a mutual freeze on 
the further deployment of strategic missiles, 
offensive and defensive, by the United States 
and the Soviet Union. A moratorium halting 
the arms race should be the first topic for 
discussion at the forthcoming talks with 
the Soviet Union .. .” 

He went on to say: 

“. ..I believe the time has come for us 
as a people to learn to distinguish between 
a legitimate interest in insurance—which we 
already possess in our offensive arsenal—and 
an obsessive concern with an unachievable 
total security ...” 

The words of Senator Percy and other 
leading congressional advocates of arms con- 
trol are a far cry from the style and tone 
of those powerful political advocates of a 
“super-military”, such as Congressman Men- 
del Rivers, Chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, who explains his ad- 
vocacy of the ABM deployment (he also 
vigorously supports MIRV) with the follow- 

words: 

“I don’t know why a nation that is ap- 
proaching a trillion dollars in the gross na- 
tional product can’t afford a gadget to pro- 
tect its civilization.” 

Perhaps, Congressman Rivers, the real 
question is whether civilization can afford 
such gadgets. 

The prospects for MIRV limitation do not 
appear very favorable. In a special news con- 
ference on June 19, 1969 President Nixon 
was asked, “Mr. President, referring to an 
earlier question, do you regard further test- 
ing of MIRV’s as an obstacle to reaching an 
arms control agreement?” His reply to the 
question was “We are considering the possi- 
bility of a moratorium on tests as part of 
any arms control agreement. However, as 
far as any unilateral stopping of tests on 
our part, I do not think that would be in 
our interest. Only in the event that the So- 
viet Union and we could agree that a mora- 
torium on tests could be mutually beneficial 
to us, would we be able to agree to do so.” 


CENTRAL OREGON COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE GIVES STUDENTS 
VOICE IN GOVERNING 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the unrest 
and violence displayed at several of our 
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major American universities during the 
past scholastic year dramatizes the need 
for a fresh approach in the administra- 
tion of our college campuses. One solu- 
tion that must be considered is to open 
the communications lines—some of 
which have been down for years—hbe- 
tween administration and the students 
to allow new ideas to be transmitted and 
discussed. 

A number of schools are heading off 
convulsions on campus by pursuing this 
line. Many are discovering that by giv- 
ing students a larger voice in the de- 
cisionmaking process, a whole new cli- 
mate of understanding and responsibility 
is engendered. 

As we have seen in recent months, it 
is not always Harvard or Stanford that 
leads the way in these new directions. 
Indeed, it is often at the small, unherald- 
ed campuses of our Nation that we find 
evidence of enlightened administration 
that is changing with, if not ahead, of 
the times. 

Such a school is Central Oregon Com- 
munity College at Bend, Oreg., in my 
home district. A recent article in the 
Portland Oregonian describes the excel- 
lent results that can be attained when 
administrators, faculty members, and 
students actively work together. I think 
it is particularly important to note the 
comment of the school’s president, Fred- 
erick Boyle, quoted in the article: 

We have found that students, given an op- 


portunity to exercise responsibility, do ex- 
actly that. 


I include herewith for your considera- 
tion, the full article as written by John 
Guernsey, education writer for the Ore- 
gonian: 


[From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian, 
June 26, 1969] 
CENTRAL OREGON COMMUNITY COLLEGE GIVES 
STUDENTS VOICE In GOVERNING 
(By John Guernsey) 

BEND.—Many colleges and universities are 
talking about giving students more voice in 
policy making at the institutions, but in 
most cases it is still more talk than action. 

Oddly enough, little Central Oregon Com- 
munity College is showing the big brother 
four-year institutions the road. 

COC students have had a full piece of the 
action for the past year. The college presi- 
dent, faculty members and students are 
pleased with the results, 


STUDENTS SIT ON PANELS 


The powerful college affairs committee is 
composed of nine members—three students, 
three teaching faculty members, and three 
administrators, including COC President 
Frederick Boyle, who serves as chairman, 

The student affairs committee is made up 
of four students, two administrators, and 
five faculty members. 

Three students sit as members of the 14 
member instructional affairs committee, 
which is in charge of curricula development 
and teaching programs at the college. 

Student membership is necessarily limited 
on the instructional affairs committee, be- 
cause the total membership cannot become 
excessively large, and each faculty depart- 
ment head must have a seat on the com- 
mittee. 

COC is ahead of most of the rest of the 
college field in involving students for two 
main reasons. 

1. The college officials saw the handwriting 
on the wall, and moved to bring the stu- 
dents into “the establishment” as a means 
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of heading off future student unrest and 
rebellion, 

2. The administration and faculty felt 
students were entitled to more voice in many 
areas of the college operation. 

Boyle puts it this way: 

“When I came to this college two years ago 
and began taking steps to revise the govern- 
ing structure, I was convinced that we had 
an obligation to give students a chance to 
speak their minds ... and within a frame- 
work where it would have some impact on 
the goals of the college. 


REPRESENTATION PROVIDED 


“It had to be through representation on 
the policy making committees. That’s where 
concerned students should be—with faculty 
and administrators—when the hard work is 
being done. 

“We want them there for the discussions 
and debates—which get quite spirited at 
times—and for the voting. 

“We have found that students, given an 
opportunity to exercise responsibility, do ex- 
actly that.” 

In addition to having membership on the 
three key committees of the college’s govern- 
ing structure, students also are voting mem- 
bers of subsidiary committees. 

EVALUATION MADE 

The publications committee is made up of 
three faculty members and three students; 
the athletics committee has three faculty 
members and one student, and the faculty- 
student conduct committee has three faculty 
members and two students. 

In addition to their active committee 
memberships, the students have distributed 
and are now tabulating a questionnaire for 
student evaluation of the effectiveness of 
each faculty member. 

Here are some of the reactions from key 
students and faculty members at the college: 

Gary Wagoner, student body president 


from Lowell: “We have enough voting power 


on one of the most important committees 
at the college (College Affairs) to signifi- 
cantly influence policy at COCC. That’s not 
to say we can dictate or even make ultimate 
decisions by ourselves. But three votes out 
of ten is not bad. 

“And really, it is not the numerical voting 
power that is important. It’s the whole phi- 
losophy of student representation. 

“By establishing committees that have sig- 
nificant student representation, the admin- 
istration has, in effect, said to us—‘Come on, 
we want you to have a stake in your future 
and the future of COCC. Help us, give us 
your ideas, it’s your college’.” 

George C. Zahl, dean of students: “Cer- 
tainly no one has a greater stake in what 
goes on at this college than the very students 
it serves. 

“When society spends years beefing up a 
public education system to the point where 
students take a genuine interest in their 
education, colleges better be prepared to 
provide them with the opportunities for 
meaningful participation. 

“To turn them off, to ignore them at that 
point, would be both wrong and infiamma- 
tory. 

GOAL OUTLINED 

“Open discussion and mutual counseling 
between students, administration and teach- 
ing faculty will be the mark of successful 
institutions for years to come.” 

Rod Simmons, freshman from Redmond: 
“For me the functioning of ‘the system’ at 
COCC is truly democratic and makes this 
college an enjoyable place at which to get 
two years of higher education. 

“The students really feel they have some- 
thing at stake here because the faculty and 
administration are willing to let them in on 
what is going on and have a say in how 
decisions are made.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


EXCERPTS FROM DIRECTOR 
HOOVER’S APPROPRIATIONS TES- 
TIMONY 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have pointed out before, every year about 
this time the testimony of Director J. 
Edgar Hoover of the FBI before the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce and Judiciary, and Related Agen- 
cies provides authoritative information 
on crime in the United States, dangers to 
our internal security through the activi- 
ties of revolutionary groups, and other 
data of a similar nature. With its many 
qualified personnel in 58 offices through- 
out the country, the Bureau plays a most 
unique role in overseeing developments 
in these vital areas. No congressional 
committee or other Federal agency has 
the facilities or expertise to gather the 
information so necessary to the security 
of this Nation. 

For instance, college students who are 
thinking of joining Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society to help cure society’s ills 
would, if they are normal, think twice 
after digesting this statement from the 
Director’s testimony of this year: 

The militant mood of the 1968 national 
convention of the Students for a Democratic 
Society was obvious from the subjects dis- 
cussed and the suggestions made at its vari- 
ous workshops. For example, at a workshop 
dealing with sabotage and explosives, the 
participants discussed such things as dis- 
rupting selective service and police facilities 
during riots; mailing letters dipped in com- 
bustible materials; flushing “bird bombs” in 
toilets to destroy plumbing; using sharp, 
tripod-shaped instruments to halt vehicles; 
jamming radio equipment; firing Molotov 
cocktails from a shotgun; using electronic 
firing devices; and inserting “thermite 
bombs” in manholes to destroy communica- 
tions, 


Other areas covered by the testimony 
include antiwar and antidraft activity, 
Communist Party—U.S.A., Klan-type or- 
ganizations, extremist militant black 
nationalist groups, espionage, and coun- 
terintelligence, to name but a few of the 
areas covered. 

Because violence and subversion have 
been areas of prime concern in recent 
years, portions of Mr. Hoover’s testimony 
have been excerpted from his lengthy 
statement. Due to their importance and 
topical nature, I insert them in the 
Recorp at this point: 


INTERNAL SECURITY WORK 


Mr. Hoover. In discussing our field investi- 
gative work, I will first turn to our wide- 
spread and important internal security work 
which during the past year has been high- 
lighted by stepped-up activities of the New 
Left movement, continuing antiwar activity, 
various kinds of demonstrations, and the 
proliferation of mass membership organiza- 
tions, such as certain militant black nation- 
alist groups, whose programs have the effect 
of undermining respect for law and order. 

NEW LEFT MOVEMENT 


1968, the New Left movement in 
the United States continued to reveal itself 
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as a firmly established subversive force dedi- 
cated to the complete destruction of our tra- 
ditional democratic values and the principles 
of free government. This movement repre- 
sents the militant, nihilistic and anarchistic 
forces which have become entrenced, for 
the most part, on college campuses and which 
threaten the orderly process of education as 
the forerunner of a more determined effort 
to destroy our economic, social, and political 
structures. 

The discontent expressed by the movement 
in this country is also found in other coun- 
tries. As a result, the New Left movement is 
& new specter haunting the Western World. 
It is a movement that is united to some de- 
gree by common issues, such as the Vietnam 
war, civil rights matters, so-called capitalist 
corruption, and a so-called archiac university 
system. 

FINANCES 


New Left funds are generally obtained 
from contributions, dues, sales of literature, 
benefits, advertisements, and its publications 
and fund drives, The main sources of revenue 
are contributions, and it is estimated that 
nearly 60 percent of Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society (SDS) funds, for example, come 
from this source. 

Although the majority of gifts are in the 
$10 to $50 range, wealthy benefactors who 
have acquired their fortunes in the United 
States have contributed substantial amounts 
in support of the New Left movement and in 
support of the activities of the SDS in par- 
ticular. Included among these, for example, 
are a Cleveland industrialist who has long 
been a Soviet apologist; the wife of an at- 
torney in Chicago who is a millionaire; an 
heiress in the New England area who is mar- 
ried to an individual prominent in the aca- 
demic community who has been active in 
New Left activities; and a wealthy New York 
lecturer and writer who for years has been 
linked to more than a score of Communist- 
front organizations and has contributed 
liberally to many of them. These individuals 
alone have contributed more than $100,000 in 
support of New Left activities. 

The New Left has also received money from 
several foundations. A very prominent foun- 
dation in New York, for example, has con- 
tributed more than a quarter of a million 
dollars from 1961 to 1968 to various indi- 
viduals and groups, most of which have been 
identified as either present or past members 
or sympathizers of the Communist Party— 
U.S.A. or New Left movement. 

Demonstrations are frequently financed by 
fundraising and collections. For example 
more than $25,000 was collected from partic- 
ipants and spectators by the organizing com- 
mittee during the march on the Pentagon in 
1967. The organizing committee raised $10,000 
from the sale of buttons during an anti- 
Vietnam war demonstration early in 1967 in 
New York City. 

Funds for antidraft activity by the New 

Left also have been supplied by organizations 
such as that known as Resist, located in Cam- 
bridge, Mass, This group was formed in 1967 
by approximately 300 professors, writers, min- 
isters, and others who signed a statement 
pledging to raise funds to aid youths who 
resist the draft and denounce the Vietnam 
war. 
Communist Party-U.S.A. leaders have re- 
cently urged party members to give time and 
money to “New Left demonstrations and 
causes.” 

Much of the nationwide travel engaged in 
by prominent New Left leaders is paid for 
by honorariums paid to them, generally out 
of student funds, for their guest speaker ap- 
pearances on college campuses. 

STUDENTS FOR A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY (SDS) 


At the core of the New Left movement in 
the United States ts the Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society, an organization which became 
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well known in 1968 for its disruptive tactics 
at a number of universities in this country, 
the main one being Columbia University in 
New York City. And if the leaders of the Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society have their 
way, they will attempt to create chaos on 
many more campuses. Their desire is to let 
the “Columbia Spirit” prevail. 

The Students for a Democratic Society ad- 
vocates, in the terminology of a considerable 
number of its leaders and members, revolu- 
tionary communism. Along this line, at the 
organization’s 1968 national convention, two 
of the newly elected national officers publicly 
identified themselves as Communists “with a 
small c,” as many New Left adherents do to 
signify that while they are Communists they 
are a brand apart from those in the old-line 
Communist movement. 

While the distinction may seem important 
to them, it is irrelevant to the rest of Ameri- 
cans because the basic objective of both New 
Left and old-line Communists and their ad- 
herents in our society is to completely destroy 
our form of government, 

The militant mood of the 1968 national 
couvention of the Students for a Democratic 
Society was obvious from the subjects dis- 
cussed and the suggestions made at its var- 
ious workshops. For example, at a workshop 
dealing with sabotage and explosives, the 
participants discussed such things as dis- 
rupting selective service and police facilities 
during riots; mailing letters dipped in com- 
bustible materials; flushing “bird bombs” in 
toilets to destroy plumbing; using sharp, 
tripod-shaped instruments to halt vehicles; 
jamming radio equipment; firing Molotov 
cocktails from a shotgun; using electronic 
firing devices; and inserting “thermite 
bombs” in manholes to destroy communica- 
tions. 

The same militant mood was evident in 
suggestions made for a proposed pamphlet 
by participants in a workshop on self-defense 
und internal security. Suggested articles in- 
cluded starting rifle and karate clubs; in- 
filtrating right-wing organizations; starting 
rogues’ galleries of police officers and spotting 
plainclothesmen by observing them as they 
testify in court. 

The 1968 SDS convention also adopted 4 
resolution on the military. This resolution 
created a project for “GI organizers” and es- 
tablished a coordinating office for the project 
in New York. The project will support indi- 
viduals who wish to continue the “struggle 
against imperialism” by entering the military 
service in order to “politicize” and organize 
those in military service to resist authority. 
The project is to establish “GI drop-in cen- 
ters” near military facilities in order to offer 
a political program to aid servicemen in their 
organizing efforts within the military. 

In addition, the resolution encourages local 
SDS chapters to organize a campaign to in- 
volve servicemen in social and political ac- 
tivities; establish a military counseling serv- 
ice; provide support for deserters; and give 
support through demonstrations and pub- 
licity to radicals within the military service. 

The meeting of the National Council of 
the Students for a Democratic Society held in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., over the recent Christmas 
holidays was highlighted by a power play by 
SDS members who are also members of the 
pro-Peking Progressive Labor Party (PLP). 
The struggle concerned two main issues. One 
was the participation in proposed demonstra- 
tions at the time of the Presidential Inau- 
guration. The resolution for SDS support and 
participation in the Inaugural demonstra- 
tions was defeated and generally regarded as 
a PLP victory. The PLP considered the SDS to 
be unprepared for a confrontation with au- 
thorities and also their action would endan- 
ger black revolutionary work in the Nation's 
Capital. 

The other issue stemmed from the advocacy 
by the PLP element for the creation of a 
broad-based revolutionary group consisting 
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of students and workers. While this resolu- 
tion was unsuccessful, its defeat by an ex- 
tremely narrow margin was indicative of the 
PLP’s increasing attempt to influence the 
SDS and the student New Left. 

An SDS National Council meeting was 
held in Austin, Tex., from March 27, 1969, to 
March 30, 1969. Michael Klonsky, SDS na- 
tional secretary, among other things stated, 
“Our primary task is to build a Marxist-Lenin 
revolutionary movement.” The PLP, con- 
tinued in its bid to control SDS, however, 
was unable to pass many of its resolutions. 
This organization still continues to wield 
considerable influence in SDS; however, it 
is now receiving competition from the Com- 
munist Party-U.S.A. and the Young Socialist 
Alliance (youth affiliate of the Trotskyite So- 
cialist Workers Party). The influence of these 
two groups in competition with PLP is grow- 
ing in SDS circles and by the time the next 
SDS annual national convention convenes in 
June 1969, it can be expected that there will 
be considerable dissension within SDS ranks 
as to what course to follow. 

It can be fully expected that old-line Com- 
munist groups will make every effort to in- 
sure SDS follows Marxist-Leninist doctrine 
for guidance in their activities and building 
& revolutionary movement. 

Although the PLP represents a minority of 
the SDS members, it is able to wield a dis- 
proportionate inffuence on the national of- 
fice level due to the militancy of its mem- 
bers and the cohesiveness of its Maoist line. 
The PLP's ability to seize upon situations 
ripe for violence was certainly revealed by the 
Columbia University riots when it attempted 
to guide the riot leadership. 

The PLP is one of several Communist splin- 
ter extremist groups formed during recent 
years to enunciate the tenets of Communist 
China and Mao Tse-tung. The majority have 
been ineffectual paper organizations, The 
PLP, however, is one group which has 
emerged with a broad-based membership 
making significant organizational strides in 
major U.S. cities and on a number of col- 
lege campuses. It is headed by such devoted 
revolutionaries as Milton Rosen, one-time la- 
bor secretary of the Communist Party, New 
York State, who was expelled from the Com- 
munist Party for extremist views, and Wil- 
liam Epton, who, following his participation 
in the Harlem race riots of 1964, was found 
guilty of conspiracy to riot, conspiracy to 
advocate criminal anarchy, and advocating 
criminal anarchy. Apropos of the strong rap- 
port existing between the PLP and the Com- 
munist Party of Communist China, the lat- 
ter group informed top-level PLP members 
in 1967 that it considers the PLP the only 
revolutionary Marxist-Leninist party in the 
United States. 

There can be no doubt that the New Left 
movement is a threat to established law and 
order and to the stability of our society. 
Through it a comparative handful of revolu- 
tionaries have displayed total disregard for 
the rights and privileges of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of millions of dedicated and 
responsible college students. The Students 
for a Democratic Society will continue to be 
at the forefront of the organizations making 
up the New Left movement in taking every 
opportunity to foment discord among the 
youth of this country. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I will have to 
leave in a few minutes and I wonder if I may 
ask a couple questions? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. SMITH. A couple years ago, I thought 
we were told the Students for a Democratic 
Society were about to be put on the Attorney 
General’s list. 

Mr. Hoover. They have never been put on 
the Attorney General’s list. 

Mr. SMITH, Are they likely candidates to be 
placed on that list? 

Mr. Hoover. I do not know. The Internal 
Security Division of the Department would 
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determine that based on all the material 
we have sent to them. 

Mr. SMITH. That is all. 

Mr. Hoover. I now turn to the antiwar and 
antidraft activities. 


ANTIWAR AND ANTIDRAFT ACTIVITY 


Antiwar and antidraft protests and activi- 
ties continued throughout 1968. Scarcely a 
day passed that did not see demonstrations 
by various “peace” groups. 

The major antiwar demonstrations held in 
cities throughout the United States in April 
1968 grew out of proposals made at a con- 
ference of the Student Mobilization Com- 
mittee To End the War in Vietnam which was 
held in Chicago, Ill, in January 1968. This 
conference was attended by leading young 
members of the Communist Party-U.S.A.; the 
Socialist Workers Party and its youth group, 
the Young Socialist Alliance; the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, a mil- 
itant black nationalist group; and the Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society. 

Nearly 50,000 individuals participated in a 
New York City demonstration. Many of the 
demonstrators carried Viet Cong flags and 
photographs of Ho Chi Minh and “Che” 
Guevara. A demonstration at Los Angeles, 
Calif., attracted some 2,500 individuals who 
heard speakers, including a member of the 
Communist Party-U.S.A., urge withdrawal 
of all U.S. troops from Vietnam. At San 
Francisco, Calif., approximately 10,000 in- 
dividuals heard Fred Halstead, the Socialist 
Workers Party presidential candidate, de- 
nounce U.S. foreign policy. 

In May 1968, the National Mobilization 
Committee To End the War in Vietnam, 
which is headed by David Dellinger who is 
self-described as a Communist although not 
the Soviet variety, and which includes repre- 
sentatives of various subversive organiza- 
tions, such as the Communist Party-U.S.A. 
and the Socialist Workers Party among its 
members, planned its Summer of Support. 
This is a program to establish coffeehouses 
near military installations throughout the 
United States for the purpose of attracting 
military personnel and to serve as alterna- 
tives to the “militaristic, drab, occasionally 
violent Army town environment.” Some such 
coffeehouses have been set up. 

Rennie Davis, one of the leaders of the 
Join Community Union, the community ac- 
tion group of the Students for a Democratic 
Society, was selected to head Summer of 
Support. A letter issued by the group ex- 
plains that Summer of Support is a national 
program to support GI's and their right to 
come home. Sponsors of it include the Revy- 
erend James Bevel, an official of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference who has 
been active in antiwar demonstrations; 
Marlon Brando, a prominent actor; the Rev- 
erend William Sloane Coffin, Jr., who has 
been convicted for a violation of the Selec- 
tive Service Act; and David Dellinger. 

The Student Mobilization Committee To 
End the War in Vietnam, which is controlled 
by members of the Young Socialist Alliance, 
the youth group of the Socialist Workers 
Party, sponsored anti-Vietnam war demon- 
strations in various cities throughout the 
United States from April 4 to 6, 1969. Many 
antiwar protests groups participated in the 
demonstrations which had two main 
themes—namely, to bring servicemen home 
from Vietnam and to achieve free speech 
for servicemen advocating antiwar senti- 
ments. The principal demonstrations were 
conducted at New York City; Chicago, Ill; 
and San Francisco, Calif. At New York City, 
30,000 individuals participated in a march 
and rally. Among the demonstrators were 
members of the Communist Party, the So- 
clalist Workers Party and its youth group 
and Students for a Democratic Society (SDS). 
At Chicago, approximately 10,000 individ- 
uals participated in a march and rally. One 
of the principal speakers at the rally was 
an official of the Black Panther Party. At San 
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Francisco an estimated 10,000 demonstrators 
marched through San Francisco to the 
Presidio, a military base. Several arrests 
were made by the San Francisco Police De- 
partment and several military policemen 
were injured when the marchers attempted 
to force their way into the Presidio. 


ACTS OF VIOLENCE 


During the past year we have seen some 
protest groups turn more and more to violent 
plans and tactics. 

In December 1967, Greg Calvert, a national 
representative of the Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society, stated at an SDS chapter 
meeting in Oklahoma that the SDS and other 
New Left groups were and plan- 
ning efforts to disrupt the national “warmak- 
ing effort” all over the country. 

In January 1968, a pamphlet entitled, 
“What Must We Do Now? ... An Argument 
for Sabotage As The Next Logical Step To- 
ward Obstruction and Disruption of the U.S. 
War Machine,” was prepared in Canada and 
copies were mailed from Toronto, Canada, to 
anti-Vietnam war groups in this country. 
The pamphlet referred to the need for in- 
creased radicalization of the antiwar move- 
ment and urged the utilization of incendiary 
devices to immobilize local draft boards, Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps (ROTC) build- 
ings, other Government agencies and war in- 
dustries. Other acts of violence were also 
proposed and detailed instructions and dia- 
grams were contained in the pamphlet for 
the construction of simple incendiary de- 
vices, The pamphlet strongly emphasized the 
clandestine nature of such violent activity 
and urged that only two or three persons be 
knowledgeable of any action in order to pre- 
clude compromise. 

In September 1968, within a 5-day period 
three ROTC establishments were sabotaged 
and a fourth threatened at diverse points 
across the Nation. On September 13, 1968, 
Callahan Hall, the Naval ROTC building at 
the University of California at Berkeley, was 
damaged by explosives which caused in ex- 
cess of $25,000 in damage. Two previous at- 
tempts were made to firebomb this building 
in 1968. On September 15, 1968, several fire- 
bombs were thrown into the ROTC armory 
at the University of Delaware damaging or 
destroying 300 military uniforms and public 
address system equipment. On September 18, 
1968, a fire of undetermined origin caused 
extensive damage in Clark Hall, the Naval 
ROTC building at the University of Washing- 
ton in Seattle. Prior to this date members of 
SDS at this university had announced the 
Naval ROTC unit as one of their “targets.” 
Furthermore, at the scene of the fire, Robbie 
Sterns, self-described SDS activist, was ob- 
served chanting, “This is No. 1 and the fun 
has just begun; burn it down, burn it down.” 

In Storrs, Conn., a source reported that 
SDS was planning to blow up the ROTC 
building on September 17, 1968, at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut; however, the bomb- 
ing attempt did not take place. 

On September 29, 1968, the local CIA office 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., was bombed. Ann Arbor 
is the home of the University of Michigan 
where there have been numerous New Left 
activities in the past several years. The New 
Left at the university, and specifically SDS, 
has claimed credit for the bombing of this 
CIA office. 

The New Left by innuendo made addi- 
tional claims of violence in September 1968, 
when on September 29, at a Navy and Marine 
ROTC unit at Eugene, Oreg., a crane was 
damaged with explosives and several military 
vehicles were destroyed by being set afire. 
On September 10, 1968, five heavy army 
trucks were destroyed in explosions and fires 
at the National Guard armory at Van Nuys, 
Calif. 

A 16-year-old narcotics addict advised the 
Detroit Police Department of identities of 
subjects involved in four recent bombings in 
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the Detroit area. To date, over 10 New Left 
individuals have been charged with being im- 
plicated in these bombings which were: the 
September 10, 1968, bombings of a Selective 
Service Office, Roseville, Mich., and of a U.S. 
Army vehicle, Detroit, Mich.; the September 
29, 1968, bombing of CIA headquarters at the 
University of Michigan; and the October 14, 
1968, bombing of the Science and Technology 
Building at the University of Michigan. 

Five persons active in various phases of 
the New Left have thus far been charged 
wih a number of bombings in the San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., area, including the destruction 
of three Pacific Gas & Electric Co. towers in 
June 1968. 

On February 20, 1969, Michael Siskind, 4 
student at Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo., and SDS member, on a plea of guilty in 
Federal court at St. Louis was sentenced to 
5 years’ imprisonment in connection with 
charges stemming from the attempted fire- 
bombing of the ROTC headquarters on the 
campus, December 3, 1968. 

Between January 20 and January 28, 1969, 
high-power transmission towers were dyna- 
mited in and around Denver, Colo. On Febru- 
ary 14, 1969, Cameron David Bishop, an SDS 
activist, was indicted by a Federal grand jury 
in connection with these incidents and is 
currently being sought as a fugitive. 

It is certainly coincidental that in June 
1968, at the SDS national convention, as I 
pointed out earlier, one of the workshops 
dealt with sabotage and explosives. Many 
of those who attended the SDS national con- 
vention returned to school in September 
1968, and as noted previously, acts of vio- 
lence occurred early in the school year. 
And the SDS continues to make available in- 
formation regarding the use of explosives, 
For example, at a national council meeting 
of the SDS held in Boulder, Colo., from 
October 11, 1968, to October 13, 1968, copies 
of a pamphlet captioned “Sabotage” and 
setting forth instructions on how to make 
bombs and incendiary devices were left on 
the stage of the auditorium where the meet- 
ing was held. 

The selective service facilities of this 
country have also been the targets of anti- 
war violence by individuals, including clergy- 
men, resulting in destruction of or damage 
to selective service facilities or records. 

Other acts of violence have occurred dur- 
ing some of the numerous demonstrations 
erupting on various college campuses since 
the beginning of 1968. These protest actions 
have ranged from those directed against the 
school administration, to those matters relat- 
ing to the defense effort, such as the war in 
Vietnam, the draft, and the appearance of 
military and war industry recruiters on 
campus. Several of these demonstrations re- 
sulted in severe damage to the school facili- 
ties. For example, the total costs of the riots 
at Columbia University in April and May 
1968, by the Students for a Democratic So- 
ciety and other New Leftists, were approxi- 
mately $500,000. This amount included 
damages to ground, furnishings, and build- 
ings and other related expenses. 

Those incidents which concern damage to 
Federal facilities or property receive our im- 
mediate investigative attention and the re- 
sults of the investigation are turned over to 
the Attorney General for prosecutive con- 
sideration. Where no Federal jurisdiction is 
involved, the matter rests with the local 
authorities. 


DISTURBANCES AND RIOTS 

There has been no lessening of racial ten- 
sion in the United States. A particularly ag- 
gravating factor in the past few years has 
been the increased activity of emboldened 
Negro agitators and revolutionaries affiliated 
with black extremist groups who exhort and 
promote hate and violence. Their appeal to 
destructive action and guerrilla warfare has 
intensified, spreading a mood of lawlessness 
among sympathetic followers and among the 
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young criminal element, thereby increasing 
the potential for violence. 

For example, the assassination of Martin 
Luther King, Jr., on April 4, 1968, was seized 
upon by extremist and criminal elements in 
Negro areas throughout the country as an ex- 
cuse to riot, loot, vandalize, burn, snipe, and 
kill, Violence in varying degrees, ranging from 
minor disturbances to major riots erupted in 
more than 100 cities across the land follow- 
ing King’s death. In the remaining months of 
1968, serious disturbances occurred in more 
than 40 other cities across the Nation. 

The April outbreaks and the subsequent 
disorders resulted in more than 60 deaths, 
injuries to thousands of persons, and millions 
of dollars in property damage. In a number 
of instances, the summoning of the National 
Guard and Federal troops to help restore law 
and order was found necessary. Acts of vio- 
lence and disorder on college campuses and in 
the lower schools by black student groups, 
often aided by outside agitators, have reached 
alarming proportions and have added to the 
racial strife. 

I would like to point out that in connec- 
tion with recurring disturbances and riots, 
we have no jurisdiction over the protection 
of persons and property nor do we have re- 
sponsibility for the policing or controlling of 
riotous conditions. Our responsibilities center 
around the development and dissemination 
of intelligence data concerning these situa- 
tions, being ever alert to the detection of 
violations of Federal laws over which the 
FBI has investigative jurisdiction, including 
violations of the antirlot provisions of Public 
Law 90-284 which was approved on April 11, 
1968. 

As to intelligence data, through expanding 
coverage a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion relating to a variety of cases of violence 
and planned violence has been developed. 
This information is widely disseminated 
throughout the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment. In addition, where pertinent, State 
and local authorities have been kept advised 
of information developed in this field and the 
prompt dissemination of such information 
often enables them to take preventive meas- 
ures to forestall acts of violence and to com- 
bat violence as it develops. 

We were able, for example, through our 
coverage to provide the Baltimore, Md., Police 
Department identifying data regarding sev- 
eral members of the extremist Black Pan- 
ther Party from New York City who were re- 
portedly responsible for the firebombing of 
& supermarket in Baltimore, Md., in late 
August 1968. 


DEMONSTRATIONS AT THE NATIONAL 
DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 


Months before the National Democratic 
Convention was held at Chicago, Il., in 
August 1968, all appropriate Federal and lo- 
cal authorities were fully aware that the 
convention was the target for disruption and 
violence by various dissent groups and in- 
dividuals from throughout the United States. 

It was clear from the information received 
that these groups and individuals desired to 
deliberately bring about a hostile confronta- 
tion with the established authority. Pre- 
convention plans for various demonstrations 
by New Left, antiwar, subversive, and other 
militant groups were made. In addition to 
these plans, allegations involving assassina- 
tion plots against Vice President Humphrey, 
Senator Eugene McCarthy, and some promi- 
nent Negroes were also received. In view of 
this background, authorities were compelled 
to devise necessary and effective security pre- 
cautions. 

Numerous groups and their members were 
involved, in varying degrees, in the activities 
aimed at disrupting the convention. These 
included such organizations as the Commu- 
nist Party-U.S.A., Student Nonviolent Coor- 
dinating Committee, Youth International 
Party (also known as Yippies), Students for 
a Democratic Society, Black Panther Party, 
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and the National Mobilization Committee to 
End the War in Vietnam. 

This latter organization, a coalition organi- 
zation representing a variety of antiwar, New 
Left and subversive groups, emerged as the 
dominant coordinating force in planning dis- 
ruption at the convention. It is the organiza- 
tion, headed by David Dellinger, which I spoke 
of earlier and which has sponsored a number 
of major demonstrations—some of them vio- 
lent—including the mass assault on the Pen- 
tagon during the March on Washington in 
October 1967. 

Although the organizers boasted of having 
from 100,000 to 200,000 supporters converge 
on Chicago, only some 10,000 at the most 
actually appeared. These, however, were well 
organized for disruption. 

Demonstrations held during the conven- 
tion period included taunting of the police: 
they were referred to as “pigs,” they were 
spat upon, obscenities were shouted at them 
and they were the targets of all kinds of un- 
believable abuse; on several occasions undis- 
ciplined mobs intent on marching to the 
convention site without legal authority had 
to be repulsed by the police and National 
Guard. Reportedly many of the hippies used 
drugs regularly. 

The demonstrations resulted in mass ar- 
rests. Also, there were numerous police and 
demonstrators injured, Approximately 650 
arrests were made by local authorities and 
nearly 200 police officers were injured during 
the confrontations with the demonstrators. 
It has been estimated that more than 900 
persons obtained emergency treatment for 
injuries received during the disorder. 

Althuogh the disorders were violently dis- 
ruptive, it should be noted that not one life 
was lost. Also not to be lost sight of is the 
fact that the convention itself was not in- 
terrupted and the city was not paralyzed. 

As an outgrowth of the confrontations 
with the authorities, numerous allegations 
were made of violations of Federal civil 
rights and antiriot law statutes. As to civil 
rights violations, the FBI investigated over 
150 civil rights cases involving more than 
200 victims, Nearly 1,300 antirlot law cases 
were investigated. More than 3,400 reports 
totaling over 26,000 pages setting out the 
results of more than 12,000 interviews were 
submitted. A Federal grand jury at Chicago 
on March 20, 1969, returned indictments 
charging eight persons with violating the 
new antiriot laws, seven police officers with 
violating civil rights statutes, one police 
officer for commiting perjury before the 
grand jury, a former employee of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. for concealing a 
microphone in a meeting room at-the time of 
the Democratic National Convention. 

Indicative of the tremendous drain placed 
on our manpower, the handling of civil 
rights and antiriot laws cases stemming 
from the convention demonstrations in- 
volved not only our entire Chicago office 
special agent staff of some 275 but in addi- 
tion to 45 special agents brought in on spe- 
cial assignment, but the investigation was 
so widespread that general instructions as 
to the handling of it went to all of our 
offices. 


DEMONSTRATION AT PRESIDENTIAL 
INAUGURATION 


Subsequent to the violent demonstrations 
at the Democratic National Convention, the 
National Mobilization Committee to End the 
War in Vietnam headed by David Dellinger 
addressed a paper to groups active in pro- 
testing the war in Vietnam, This paper called 
for demonstrations during the election cam- 
paign and called for a national action on 
January 20, 1969, during the Presidential 
Inauguration, Subsequent planning by the 
committee led to a program calling for 
workshops and conferences on January 18, 
1969; rallies, a march, and a counterinaugural 
ball on January 19, 1969; and an “organized 
presence” along the inaugural parade route 
on January 20, 1969. 
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Rennie Davis, an official of the National 
Mobilization Committee, was appointed co- 
ordinator of the inaugural demonstrations. 
Local chapters of Students for a Democratic 
Society and other militant organizations, 
such as the Coalition for an Anti-imperialist 
Movement, the Yippies, and Women Strike 
for Peace, endorsed the demonstrations. 

The demonstration activity at Washing- 
ton, D.C., over the inaugural weekend began 
on January 18, 1969, with 600 to 1,000 indi- 
viduals participating in workshops and con- 
ferences which were described as completely 
disorganized and chaotic. Among other ac- 
tivities on January 19 were a march by ap- 
proximately 4,000 individuals and demon- 
strations including one at the Smithsonian 
Institution where a reception was being held 
for Vice President Agnew and his wife. Some 
of the demonstrators threw clods of dirt and 
other items and, as a result, it was neces- 
sary for police to break up the demonstra- 
tion. During the meetings on January 19, 
1969, several of the demonstrators called for 
a confrontation with the police on January 
20, 1969. The counterinaugural ball, which 
was held by the demonstrators on the evening 
of January 19, 1969, was poorly attended and 
disorganized. 

On January 20, 1969, 600 to 800 of the 
demonstrators positioned themselves along 
the inaugural parade route, particularly from 
12th to 15th Street on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
They attempted to disrupt the parade by 
throwing objects, including a few smoke 
bombs, but were unsuccessful in their at- 
tempts. However, their actions made it neces- 
sary for police to disperse them. 

During the 3 days of demonstrations, 119 
individuals were arrested, the majority on 
charges of disorderly conduct. During the 3 
days, six of those arrested were charged with 
mutilation, burning, or desecration of the 
U.S. flag. Of those arrested, 10 were juveniles. 

It is interesting to note that a source ad- 
vised that David Dellinger, the leader of the 
demonstrations, and his group, the National 
Mobilization Committee, lost control of the 
activities of the demonstrators during the 
inaugural parade. 


COMMUNIST PARTY—WU.S.A. 


Although activities of old line Communist 
organizations in the United States have been 
overshadowed by the militancy of the New 
Left and racial disorders, the threat of com- 
munism has certainly not diminished. It 
flows from the Communist Party—U.S.A. with 
its blind obedience to the Soviet Union and 
from the various Communist splinter groups 
such as the Progressive Labor Party, the 
pro-Peking group I mentioned earlier which, 
in addition to stepped-up efforts to extend its 
influence on college campuses, has made a 
concerted effort to take over the national 
leadership of the Students for a Democratic 
Society, the militant, pro-Marxist, anarchis- 
tic, campus-based New Left group; the So- 
clalist Workers Party; the Workers World 
Party; and their affiliates. These organiza- 
tions seek to transform this country into a 
Communist state but differ on the plans to 
be followed. 

The turbulence generated by the New Left 
stimulated all these organizations into mov- 
ing toward increased militancy themselves. 
Seizing any pretext as the foundation for a 
protest demonstration, leaders of these orga- 
nizations seek to proliferate each demonstra- 
tion into a massive confrontation with the 
authorities to generate disrespect for law and 
order. 

A typical example occurred in connection 
with the coalition group participating in 
picketing against establishments of the 
French Government in the United States in 
July 1968. In the Berkeley, Calif., area this 
coalition was led by an official of the So- 
cialist Workers Party and included members 
of the Socialist Workers Party; the Young 
Socialist Alliance, the youth group of the 
Socialist Workers Party; Spartacist, a 
Trotskyite group; and others, The aggressive 
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action taken by this group necessitated a 
curfew in Berkeley in order to quell the 
disturbances, 

The growing militancy of the old-line 
Communist organizations was also demon- 
strated at the Eighth National Convention of 
the Young Socialist Alliance held Novem- 
ber 28, through December 1, 1968, at Chicago, 
til. The Young Socialist Alliance is the youth 
and training section of the Socialist Workers 
Party, a militantly revolutionary party based 
upon the theories of Marx, Engels, and Lenin 
as interpreted by Leon Trotsky. Among the 
nearly 800 in attendance were seven enlisted 
men from the U.S. Army and several mem- 
bers of the Students for a Democratic So- 
ciety, as well as individuals from Canada, 
Mexico, France, and West Germany. Members 
of the Black Panther Party, a militant black 
nationalist group, were among the speakers 
at the convention. 

One speaker described those in attendance 
as being the vanguard of the young students 
and workers who are called upon to bring the 
liberating ideas of socialism to the American 
people. Another speaker appealed to the 
group to increase their efforts to reach the 
Gis, to invite them to participate in demon- 
strations, as a group of 100,000 GI’s can make 
the revolution. At the time of the conven- 
tion, Young Socialist Alliance members were 
reported to be located in 101 colleges or uni- 
versities, 32 high schools, and five junior 
high schools. 

While all the splinter organizations have 
their roots in the Communist movement, it 
is essential that it be clearly understood that 
there are ideological differences between 
them and that all these organizations are 
not part of the Communist Party—US.A. 
Most of these Communist splinter organiza- 
tions follow the interpretation of Marxism- 
Leninism espoused by the late Leon Trotsky 
or Communist China, 

The Communist Party—U.S.A., on the 
other hand, represents that part of the in- 
ternational Communist movement in the 
United States which is pro-Soviet. As a re- 
sult, we find the Communist Party—U.S.A., 
following the line established by the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union regardless 
of the effect that such action will have on 
the party's acceptance in the United States, 
Thus, during the past year we had party 
leader Gus Hall holding a press conference 
in Budapest, Hungary, in February 1968, 
where he declared that United States “im- 
perialism” was the central issue uniting the 
67 Communist and workers parties gathered 
in Budapest for a consultative meeting. It 
was also at this time that Hall stated the 
meeting had unanimously approved a pro- 
posal by the U.S. delegation that it send a 
message of sympathy and support to North 
Vietnam for its valiant stand against “Amer- 
ican aggression,” 

The matter of unanimous support for the 
party line and other issues, such as the 
position the party should take as to black 
power and the fast-growing New Left move- 
ment brought about growing factionalism 
within the Communist Party—U.S.A., dur- 
ing 1968. 

There were a number of party function- 
aries who were critical of the invasion and 
occupation of Czechoslovakia by Soviet troops 
and tanks. The position the party should 
take in regard to the activities of the New 
Left is also a matter of much discussion but 
in recognition of the New Left’s role in at- 
tracting dissident youth, the party will re- 
linquish some of its activity on college 
campuses to the New Left in order to con- 
centrate on industry. In March 1969, the 
Communist Party, U.S.A. held a West Coast 
Youth Conference to revamp its youth or- 
ganization, the W. E. B. DuBois Clubs of 
America. Since the membership of the DuBois 
Clubs has now declined to less than 100, it 
was deemed necessary to change the concept 
of the organization from a massive-type or- 
ganization to a young Communist organiza- 
tion, but it would still remain under the 
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DuBois label. The loss of student members 
to the more active organizations of the New 
Left was indicated by the fact that working- 
class youth represented about 75 percent of 
those in attendance at the conference while 
students represented only 25 percent. In 
former years the ratio had been reversed. 

Because of the factionalism over the issues 
mentioned above, the special convention of 
the party which was held in New York City 
from July 4 through July 7, 1968, was some- 
thing less than a resounding success for 
Gus Hall and his supporters in the national 
leadership. It now appears that the 19th na- 
tional convention scheduled for the period 
April 30 through May 4, 1969, will have 
similar results. 

Despite the internal strife besetting it, 
however, the party makes it clear that while 
it may disagree with the means to destroy 
our form of government, it has never deviated 
from its objective of achieving a communized 
America. 


COMMUNIST PARTY—WU.S.A. AND THE BLACK 
POWER CONCEPT 


This is evident in a pamphlet, “Black Power 
and Liberation—A Communist View,” pub- 
lished by the party in December 1967. In it, 
Claude Lightfoot, chairman of the party’s 
National Negro Commission, wrote that the 
party’s opposition to guerrilla warfare by 
Negroes in the United States is not based 
on the rejection of violence. On the contrary, 
he emphasized that it is a matter of timing. 
In other words, in line with the historical 
Communist approach to rebellion, it is wrong 
to rebel unless one can be assured the time 
is right, and at this time the party judges 
the time to be inappropriate. 

During 1968 we continued to see the forma- 
tion of new black extremist organizations, 
some of which advocate outright anarchy, 
insurrection, rebellion, and overthrow of the 
U.S. Government and openly advocate “black 
power.” 

The emergence of a militant black power 
concept in the civil rights movement, par- 
ticularly on the part of extremist groups, has 
placed the Communist Party—U.S.A. in a 
quandary. There is a strong pro-black power 
current among the lower echelon rank-and- 
file members of the party and the Negro com- 
position of the party leans toward the black 
power prophets. 

The Communist Party—U.S.A. is con- 
fronted with the dilemma of losing hold and 
influence over the more militant Negro youth 
within the party because of the attractive- 
ness of the reckless propaganda of black 
power advocates. Stokely Carmichael and H, 
Rap Brown, for example, openly espouse the 
extreme positions of Fidel Castro, the late 
Ernesto “Che” Guevara, Mao Tse-tung, and 
the American varieties of irresponsible ex- 
ponents of violence, The Communist Party— 
U.S.A. claims to disagree with these extreme 
positions at this particular time but con- 
ciliates with them for fear of being isolated 
from this sector of youth. It conciliates so 
much, in fact, that it is hard to determine 
whether the Communist Party is really for or 
against black power. 

In February 1969 the party's Commission 
on Black Liberation (formerly the National 
Negro Commission) adopted a series of mo- 
tions representing a decided shift from the 
advocacy of political action to deal with the 
racial issues to an acceptance of violence and 
guerrilla warfare as advocated by the vio- 
lence-prone Black Panther Party which I will 
discuss later. The commission passed motions 
to accept the Black Panther Party program, 
to work as closely with the Black Panthers as 
the Black Panthers will permit, and to join 
the Black Panthers if this can be done. These 
motions were opposed by veteran Communist 
Party members and further battles concern- 
ing these issues can be expected within the 
party. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


MORE PARTY OPEN ACTIVITY 


Ever since its 18th national convention in 
June 1966 the party in this country has been 
moving more into open activities, running 
candidates for political office and attempt- 
ing to improve ‘ts image with stepped-up 
public relations effurts through its publica- 
tions. All this provides the party with many 
opportunities to propagandize the American 
people. While on a trip through the United 
States, in 1968, Gus Hall stated that through 
speaking apperances on television, on radio, 
and in person he was able to reach an esti- 
mated 50 million people. 

In addition to continuing to publish the 
twice-weekly newspaper The Worker, party 
leaders worked hard during 1968 to accumu- 
late finances and staff for a new daily pub- 
lication, the Daily World, which began publi- 
cation 5 days a week in July 1968. Publication 
of The Worker was then discontinued. 


SPEAKING APPEARANCES ON COLLEGE CAMPUSES 


Also, during the academic year 1967-68, 
the Communist Party—U.S.A. continued its 
program of having party leaders appear on 
college campuses as speakers, 48 such appear- 
ances having been made during that school 
year. This is a small decrease when compared 
with appearances during previous years. As I 
pointed out earlier, this is in line with the 
party’s relinquishment of some of its activity 
on the campuses to the New Left in order to 
concentrate on industry. 

I submit a list of names of these leaders, 
the dates of their appearances and where 
they appeared. 

Mr. Rooney. Without objection, we shall 
insert the list at this point in the record. 

(The list follows: ) 


PUBLIC APPEARANCES OF PARTY LEADERS ON 
CAMPUSES, SCHOOL YEAR 1967—68 


Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y.: Claude 
Mack Lightfoot, September 27, 1967. 

University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, 
Calif.: Herbert Aptheker, October 17, 1967. 

University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, 
Calif.: Herbert Aptheker, October 18, 1967. 

University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, 
Calif.: Herbert Aptheker, October 19, 1967. 

Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash.: Mil- 
ford Sutherland, November 2, 1967. 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Philip Bart, November 9, 1967. 

Portland State College, Portland, Oreg,: 
Donald Lee Hamerquist, November 15, 1967. 

Los Angeles Valley College, Van Nuys, 
Calif.: Dorothy Healey, November 21, 1967. 

University of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif.: 
Bettina Aptheker Kurzweil, November 28, 
1967. 

Raymond College of the University of the 
Pacific, Stockton, Calif.: Bettina Aptheker 
Kurzweil, November 28, 1967. 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn. N.Y.: Bettina 
Aptheker Kurzweil, January 10, 1968. 

Queens College, Flushing, N.Y.: Bettina 
Aptheker Kurzweil, January 11, 1968. 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada: Herbert Aptheker, 
January 11, 1968. 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada: Herbert Aptheker, January 12, 1968. 

St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud, Minn.: 
Arnold Johnson, January 17, 1968. 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis.: Arnold 
Johnson, January 22, 1968. 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio: Her- 
bert Aptheker, January 24, 1968. 

Brown University, Providence, R.I.: Her- 
bert Aptheker, February 5, 1968. 

Hofstra University, Hempstead, N.Y.: Her- 
bert Aptheker, February 6, 1968. 

California State College at Hayward, Hay- 
ward, Calif.: Bettina Aptheker Kurzweil, 
February 8, 1968. 

Wayne State University, Detroit, Mich.: 
Herbert Aptheker, February 10, 1968. 

Assumption College, Worcester, Mass.: Her- 
bert Aptheker, February 15, 1968. 
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Denison University, Granville, Ohio: Her- 
bert Aptheker, February 20, 1968. 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg.: Bet- 
tina Aptheker Kurzweil, February 21, 1968. 

Case Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio: Victor Perlo, February 23, 1968. 

Indiana State University, Terre Haute, 
Ind.: Herbert Aptheker, February 24, 1968. 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind.: 
Herbert Aptheker, March 19, 1968. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.: 
Herbert Aptheker, March 27, 1968. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Herbert Aptheker, March 28, 1968. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Herbert Aptheker, March 29, 1968. 

Universiity of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
S. Dak.: Herbert Aptheker, April 1, 1968. 

Stanislaus State College, Turlock, Calif.: 
Bettina Aptheker Kurzweil, April 3, 1968. 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn.: 
Herbert Aptheker, April 3, 1968. 

College of the City of New York, New York, 
N.Y.: Gus Hall, April 11, 1968. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.: 
Herbert Aptheker, April 22, 1968. 

Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, 
Mich.: Herbert Aptheker, April 26, 1968. 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Philip Bart, May 5, 1968. 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass.: 
Herbert Aptheker, May 6, 1968. 

San Fernando Valley State College, North- 
ridge, Calif.: Dorothy Healey, May 7, 1968. 

San Fernando Valley State College, North- 
ridge, Calif.: Dorothy Healey, May 11, 1968. 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak.: Gus Hall, May 14, 1968. 

Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind.: 
Herbert Aptheker, May 14, 1968. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio: Herbert Aptheker, May 15, 1968. 

University of Illinois, Circle Campus, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Louis Diskin, May 16, 1968. 

Shasta Junior College, Redding, Calif.: 
Bettina Aptheker Kurzweil, May 21, 1968. 

University of Minnesota, Duluth, Minn.: 
Arnold Johnson, May 23, 1968. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind.: 
James West, Ted Pearson, May 31, 1968. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind.: 
James West, Ted Pearson, June 1, 1968. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. Hoover. As late as April 1968, Gus Hall 
claimed that the party had 14,000 dues pay- 
ing members and some 100,000 supporters. 


MASS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS WHOSE 
PROGRAMS UNDERMINE RESPECT FOR LAW 
AND ORDER 


A serious law enforcement problem is 
posed by mass membership organizations 
whose programs have the effect of under- 
mining respect for law and order. Some di- 
rectly or indirectly advocate defiance of the 
law and hostility toward constituted author- 
ity. 


Wis.: 


Klan-type organizations 

There are 14 major Klan-type organiza- 
tions in existence with numerous offshoots 
therefrom. The combined hard-core member- 
ship is approximately 8,500 and, in addition, 
there are thousands of sympathizers. Al- 
though overall active membership has de- 
creased in recent years, Klan activity has 
spread from the South to several northern 
States. Also, the Klan has continued to en- 
gage in acts of violence, For example, in 
June 1968, two persons connected with a 
Klan group approached the Meridian, Miss., 
home of a prominent Jewish citizen with a 
box containing 29 sticks of dynamite and a 
timing device. Meridian policemen who were 
watching this home challenged these individ- 
uals and in an ensuing gunfight one of these 
persons, Kathleen Ainsworth, a Jackson, 
Miss., schoolteacher, was killed and the oth- 
er, Thomas A, Tarrants III, was wounded 
as were a Meridian policeman and an inno- 
cent bystander. On November 27, 1968, Tar- 
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rants was sentenced in local court to 30 
years in prison for the bombing attempt. 

We have continued our intensified pro- 
gram to infiltrate the Klan at all levels. This 
not only provides data to assist us in the in- 
vestigation of matters under our jurisdic- 
tion, but enables us to disseminate a large 
amount of information to Federal, State, 
and local authorities regarding Klan plans 
and activities. 


Other hate-type groups 


Several small hate-type groups with an 
exclusively white membership continue to 
parade under the guise of patriotism, anti- 
communism, and the like. Underneath the 
surface, however, is hatred for Negroes, 
Catholics, those of the Jewish faith, and 
Government leaders. Although small in 
numbers, these groups tend to gain consider- 
able public attention by their demonstra- 
tions and other publicity-seeking acts. 

The American Nazi Party, now known 
as the National Socialist White Peoples 
Party, falls in this hate-type category. This 
is the outfit which was headed by George 
Lincoln Rockwell until his assassination in 
August 1967, At that time it had about 100 
members but it has since been beset by in- 
ternal strife and it has a dwindling member- 
ship at this time. 

The National States Rights Party, based 
in Savannah, Ga., and led by Dr. Edward R. 
Fields, is another such group. It has a hard- 
core membership of about 150 and urges 
Segregation and white power. The group 
continues its publication “The Thunder- 
bolt,” which has a subscription list of ap- 
proximately 10,000 and many of the people 
on the list contribute small amounts of 
money to the organization. 


Minutemen 
The Minutemen organization is another 
group receiving our continuing, close atten- 
tion. This is the group which has the claimed 


purpose of preparing its members to over- 
throw the Government of the United States 
when the Government is taken over by the 
Communists. It continues to be headed by 
Robert DePugh and headquarters at Nor- 
borne, Mo. 

Much disunity exists within the organiza- 
tion as a result of arrests of individual 
members on local, State, and national 
charges, On June 22, 1968, seven Minutemen 
were convicted at Spokane, Wash., of con- 
spiracy to violate the Federal Bank Robbery 
Statute. This stemmed from their plans to 
rob a series of banks for the purpose of rais- 
ing funds to finance their organization, In- 
cluded in the indictment but not tried were 
Robert DePugh and Walter Patrick Peyson, 
one of his chief lieutenants. DePugh and 
Peyson are currently fugitives from justice 
as & result of this indictment. 

In addition, DePugh, in January 1967, 
entered a plea of nolo contendere to a charge 
of willfully causing the transportation of a 
revolver in interstate commerce in violation 
of the Federal Firearms Act and was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for 1 year. Appeals 
were denied and on November 27, 1968, a 
warrant was issued by the court when De- 
Pugh failed to appear as ordered to begin 
serving the 1-year sentence. 

During the early morning hours of August 
24, 1968, the Connecticut State Police, act- 
ing on information from the FBI, surprised 
& small band of armed Minutemen as they 
attempted to storm a camp of a pacifist 
group at Voluntown, Conn. The Minutemen 
began firing upon the police and in the en- 
suing gun battle four Minutemen and one 
police officer were wounded. A total of five 
Minutemen were arrested at the campsite 
and another was taken into custody later. 
The raiding Minutemen were heavily armed 
with rifles and handguns. They had a large 
amount of ammunition and a supply of gas- 
oline-type Molotov cocktails. All of the ar- 
rested Minutemen are awaiting trial on local 
eretia stemming from the attempted camp 
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During November 1968, a series of Minute- 
men propaganda leaflets were distributed 
through use of mortar-type devices, The leaf- 
lets were contained in cans and lofted 
through exploding the devices, after which 
the leaflets fell to the ground over a wide 
area. These mortars were exploded in scat- 
tered cities throughout the country, includ- 
ing Kansas City, Kans.; Dallas, Tex.; New Or- 
leans, La.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Washington, 
D.C.; and others. 

Minutemen, on instructions from their 
leaders, thereafter constructed additional 
mortar-type devices to launch leaflet-filled 
canisters. Five canisters were set off in early 
February, 1969, in Florida and Texas cities. 
This propaganda barrage was planned for 
numerous cities throughout the country and 
through it the Minutemen hoped to receive 
considerable radio, television and newspaper 
publicity. We are conducting intensive in- 
vestigation to identfy those responsible for 
the planned detonations and through them 
to locate the two fugitive Minutemen leaders. 

The Minutemen are in the process of re- 
organizing. This involves the establishment 
of an underground apparatus, Security is be- 
ing tightened and members have been in- 
structed to prepare caches of equipment, 
hideouts, and safe houses. While the group 
boasts of membership in the thousands, 
there are actually only about 500 members 
and many of these have become inactive. 


Extremist militant black nationalist groups 


Certain organizations claiming to be civil 
rights organizations but which, in fact, 
preach hatred for the white race, demand 
immunity from laws, and advocate violence, 
constitute a serious threat to our country's 
internal security. The revolutionary stand 
taken by many members of extremist black 
nationalist organizations, including the ad- 
vocacy of anarchy and revolution and a de- 
mand for the overthrow of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, has made it necessary for the FBI 
to intensify its intelligence operations in 
this field through the penetration of these 
groups with informants and sources in order 
to be kept aware of their plans and objec- 
tives. This penetration has been made at all 
levels including the top echelon of these ex- 
tremist groups. 

These groups claim that the United States 
only represents the white race; therefore, 
they have alined themselves with all non- 
white races of the world. Many oppose the 
U.S. involvement in Vietnam as a war be- 
tween this predominantly white Nation and 
nonwhite people. Many are pro-Marxist in 
their thinking and aline themselves with 
countries like Cuba and Communist China 
as proper examples to follow to bring about 
their own aims and goals, namely, reyolu- 
tion. In an effort to obtain these objectives, 
they actively study guerrilla warfare, use of 
firearms and karate in preparation for vio- 
lent action against the U.S. Government. 

The past year has seen a proliferation of 
these organizations throughout the United 
States, thus increasing the demand upon the 
FBI’s manpower and resources. Among such 
groups are the following: 

Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 


The Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee (SNCC) under the leadership of 
former National Chairmen Stokely Carmi- 
chael and H. Rap Brown, has developed into 
a full-blown all-Negro revolutionary orga- 
nization. 

One dominant figure at this time in the 
organization is James Forman, At the na- 
tional conference held in Atlanta, Ga., in 
early June 1968, Forman was responsible for 
a complete reorganization of SNCC patterned 
after the structure of another militant black 
nationalist organization, the Black Panther 
Party. SNCC endeavored to effect a close 
working alliance with the Black Panther 
Party; however, due to the extreme militancy 
of the Black Panther Party, leaders of SNCC 
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severed relations with that organization in 
July 1968. 

James Forman has many contacts with 
representatives of foreign countries and has 
made a number of trips abroad. In April 
1968, he traveled to Sweden as part of a 
group which met with individuals represent- 
ing the North Vietnamese and the National 
Liberation Front of South Vietnam. 

Brown has been sentenced to 5 years in 
prison and fined $2,000 for violation of the 
Federal Firearms Act. He has been indicted 
on a charge of assaulting and intimidating a 
Federal officer and obstruction of justice. 
Brown also has been indicted by the State of 
Maryland on a charge of inciting arson. He 
is free on bond awaiting appeal or trial on 
the various charges. 

In August 1968, SNCC officially severed 
relations with Stokely Carmichael because of 
his “extremist ideas” and the fact that his 
wife, singer Miriam Makeba, exhibits “im- 
perialistic tendencies,” 

Carmichael was a prime mover in the 
formation of the Black United Front in the 
District of Columbia, This group is a coali- 
tion of moderate and militant Negro leaders 
and organizations which Carmichael declared 
was organized for the purpose of black peo- 
ple unifying their forces against the major 
enemy which he said is white America. 

Carmichael has affiliated with the Black 
Panther Party. At a rally of this group held 
at Los Angeles, Calif., on August 24, 1968, 
Carmichael was introduced as a leader of the 
Black Panther Party. His official title is that 
of “prime minister.” Carmichael indicated a 
need for the black man to obtain weapons, 
stating black men must unite socially, eco- 
nomically, and militarily to avoid extermi- 
nation. 

Shortly after returning to the United 
States in December 1967 from an extensive 
trip abroad, Carmichael established residence 
in Washington, D.C., where he resided until 
late November 1968 when he moved to New 
York City. Carmichael arrived in Stockholm, 
Sweden, on December 29, 1968, with his wife, 
Miriam Makeba, who had a singing engage- 
ment in that city. Carmichael has indicated 
he plans to establish residence in Guinea and 
he did arrive in that country on February 17, 
1969. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Black Panther Party 


Mr. Hoover. One of the most active black 
extremist groups is the Black Panther Party. 
It originated in Oakland, Calif., in 1966 and 
now has extended its activities to numerous 
cities throughout the United States. 

Its members gained notoriety initially be- 
cause of their practice of carrying rifles and 
pistols in plain view on the streets of Oak- 
land while on “defense patrols” to prevent 
alleged police brutality. 

On May 2, 1967, a group of Black Panther 
Party members armed with rifles, shotguns, 
and handguns invaded the chamber of the 
California State Assembly, while that body 
was in session, to protest pending gun legis- 
lation. 

More recently its “minister of defense,” 
Huey Newton, is appealing his conviction on 
Sept. 8, 1968, for having shot and killed an 
Oakland police officer who had stopped him 
in connection with a motor vehicle violation 
in October 1967. 

On still another occasion, eight members of 
this black extremist organization were ar- 
rested for complicity in a gun battle with 
Oakland police on April 6, 1968, during which 
one Black Panther Party member was killed. 
Thirteen rifles, four handguns, and four 
shotguns were confiscated from the partici- 
pants. 

Leroy Eldridge Cleaver, minister of infor- 
mation of the Black Panther Party, achieved 
notoriety rivaling that of Stokely Carmi- 
chael during 1968. A parolee who was freed in 
December 1966 after serving 9 years in Cali- 
fornia prisons, Cleaver was returned to prison 
in April 1968 due to his involvement in @ 
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gun battle with Oakland, Calif., police. He 
was again released after 2 months following 
a court ruling that his parole had been im- 
properly revoked for political activity. This 
decision was overruled by higher California 
courts and Cleaver was scheduled to return 
to prison on November 27, 1968. He failed to 
appear and on December 10, 1968, a Federal 
fugitive warrant was issued charging him 
with unlawful flight to avoid confinement. 

Cleaver ran as presidential candidate of 
the Peace and Freedom Party and in this 
capacity made a series of speeches on college 
campuses. These received widespread pub- 
licity because of their extreme obscenity and 
calls for revolutionary action by black 
people. 

Another active Black Panther Party leader 
is George Mason Murray, minister of educa- 
tion. He is also a member of the Central Com- 
mittee of the San Francisco State College 
Black Student Union. The latter organiza- 
tion has been deeply involved in the campus 
agitation which has plagued that college 
during the current school year. 

The political philosophy of the Black Pan- 
ther Party is based in part on the writings 
of Mao Tse-tung of Communist China. It 
advocates that its members study the teach- 
ings of Mao Tse-tung. Instructions have been 
given to members on the making and the 
use of Molotov cocktails. Members have also 
been instructed in guerrilla warfare tactics 
in preparation for a showdown with estab- 
lished authority. It is reported that in the 
near future scheduled training sessions in 
California will teach guerrilla warfare tac- 
tics to selected members from all parts of the 
United States. 


Republic of New Africa 


The Republic of New Africa was formed 
in Detroit, Mich., March 30-31, 1968, at a 
conference sponsored by the Malcolm X Soci- 
ety. Representatives from throughout the 
United States were in attendance. The an- 
nounced purpose of the organization is to 
establish a black nation within the United 
States composed of the States of Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina, as well as ghetto areas in large 
cities. 

It elected as its president-in-exile Robert 
F. Williams, a militant black nationalist and 
a fugitive from a North Carolina kidnapping 
charge who fied to Cuba in 1961 and then 
moved on to Peking, China, in 1966. He 
traveled to Tanzania, Africa, in May 1968 
and returned to China in September 1968. 

Two leaders and principal architects of 
the Republic of New Africa, Milton Henry, 
an attorney from Pontiac, Mich., and his 
brother, Richard Bullock Henry, a former 
civilian employee of the U.S. Army at Detroit, 
Mich., traveled to Tanzania in June 1968 
for the purpose of meeting with Williams to 
map plans for furthering the formation of 
the Republic of New Africa. 

In the spring of 1968, a pamphlet was 
distributed containing instructions on how 
to make explosives of various types, includ- 
ing Molotov cocktails, as well as ways to 
use these against such military vehicles as 
an Army tank. 

This organization has attempted to buy 
land in Mississippi on which they hope to 
establish a colony which will gain control of 
the State by electing their people to the 
sheriff’s offices, Through this foothold, they 
will take over the entire State and then in 
turn the States of Louisiana, Alabama, 
Georgia, and South Carolina. They have 
established consulates in Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, Indianap- 
olis, Los Angeles, and New York City. 

The Republic of New Africa (RNA) has 
established a political arm known as the 
Afro-American Liberation Party and a mili- 
tary arm known as the Black Legion. The 
Black Legion will consist of an overt uni- 
formed army to protect RNA property and 
citizens and a covert or underground army 
to attack enemies of the nation. 
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On March 29, 1969, at the conclusion of a 
session of the second national convention of 
the RNA held in the New Bethel Baptist 
Church in Detroit, Mich., individuals appar- 
ently acting as bodyguards for Milton Henry 
opened fire on two policemen, killing one and 
critically wounding the other. 

After the shooting began, RNA members 
reentered the church where some individuals 
fired from windows on additional police called 
to the scene. When the police forced their 
way into the church these individuals drop- 
ped their weapons and mingled with the 
crowd; 153 persons were arrested and police 
confisticated three shotguns, two rifles, and 
one .32 caliber handgun from inside the 
church. Five RNA members were wounded 
and hospitalized. A recorder’s court judge 
released 151 of those arrested including some 
of whom a paraffin test proved they had 
recently fired weapons, the judge giving as 
the basis for release the fact that subjects 
were denied their constitutional rights in 
that the tests were performed prior to their 
being advised of their right to counsel, The 
two remaining were held on carrying con- 
cealed weapons charges with one additionally 
charged with assault with intent to commit 
murder. 

Nation of Islam (NOI) 


The long-established Nation of Islam, 
headquartered in Chicago, Ill, and which 
teaches violent hatred of the white race and 
nonallegiance to the United States, con- 
tinues to be the largest black extremist group 
in the country. It has been somewhat over- 
shadowed during the past year by other 
more vocal groups such as the Black Panther 
Party. 


Revolutionary Action Movement (RAM) 


RAM is a black extremist organization 
oriented toward the Chinese Communist in- 
terpretation of Marxism-Leninism. Its leader, 
Max Stanford of Philadelphia, was in prison 
from July 1967 to May 1968, and is now a 
fugitive from justice in both Philadelphia, 
Pa., and New York City. Although RAM has 
not been active as an organization because 
of Stanford’s troubles with the law, the 
amount of RAM literature being distributed 
increased after he was released from prison 
in May 1968. There are reports of a possible 
merger of RAM and the Republic of New 
Africa (RNA), a Detroit organization adyo- 
cating the establishment of a separate black 
nation in five Southern States. Robert F. 
Williams, a fugitive from justice who fled 
to Cuba and then to Communist China, who 
now reportedly wants to return to the United 
States, is associated with both groups. The 
membership of RAM is less than 50, most of 
whom are in Philadelphia and New York City. 
Third National Conference on Black Power 

Some 3,000 persons registered for the Third 
National Conference on Black Power held in 
Philadelphia, Pa., from August 29 through 
September 1, 1968. There were moderates and 
extremists and the extremism of some of the 
delegates to the conference was evident by 
some of the matters discussed in a workshop 
concerning the control of “white violence.” 
These ranged from discussions of guerrilla 
warfare and terrorism, to the use of chemi- 
cals to make explosive and incendiary devices. 


Foreign infiuences in the black nationalist 
movement 


The question of foreign influences in the 
black nationalist movement is a matter of 
grave concern to the FBI and during the 
course of our investigative activity in this 
field we are ever alert to this possibility. For 
one thing there has been travel abroad by 
such militant black nationalists as Stokely 
Carmichael of the Black Panther Party, 
James Forman of the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee, Milton and Rich- 
ard Bullock Henry of the Republic of New 
Africa, and others. 

In April 1968, black power posters were 
sent to the United States from Cuba. These 
posters urged “Retaliation to Crime: Revo- 
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lutionary Violence” and were distributed by 
the Afro-Asian-Latin American Peoples Soli- 
darity Organization, Havana, Cuba. 


Impact of New Left and black extremist 
student movements 


Mr. Hoover. While the phenomenon of rev- 
olutionary “protest movements” manifested 
by campus rebellions and riotous demonstra- 
tions throughout the world, some of which I 
have briefly described, reached a new peak 
during the past year, it has been building up 
for a decade. The wave of extremism, which 
has been marked by growing violence and 
lawlessness, has without a doubt had a harm- 
ful impact on this country in a number of 
ways. It has impaired the successful and 
speedy prosecution of the Vietnam war ef- 
fort; jeopardized the struggle for civil rights 
and increased animosity between blacks and 
whites; severely disrupted the normal proc- 
esses of our academic system; and has served 
to advance Communist causes both national 
and international. 

At the same time, the New Left and black 
extremist student protest activity has con- 
tributed greatly to the development of a law- 
less and insurrectionary atmosphere which 
has encouraged widespread contempt for es- 
tablished authority and promoted criminal, 
violent behavior. Overall, it is apparent that 
these groups are clearly subversive forces 
which represent an ever increasing danger 
to our national welfare and security, 

In this regard, we have developed informa- 
tion on a number of occasions whereby non- 
students appeared on campuses during pe- 
riods of student agitation to participate in 
campus disorders. Information has also been 
developed indicating that extremist agitators 
have traveled from one campus to another ex- 
horting students to protest the administra- 
tion of their schools, and some students have 
participated in disorders on campuses other 
than their own. 

Information concerning the activities of 
such individuals is furnished to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for determination as to 
whether violations of the antiriot laws or 
other Federal violations exist. 

FBI COVERAGE OF SUBVERSIVE ORGANIZATIONS 

I am pleased to be able to advise the com- 
mittee that in spite of the fact that we have 
been confronted with a growing number of 
individuals, organizations, and problems in 
the security field requiring investigative at- 
tention, we have been able to follow closely 
and report on their diverse activities and thus 
keep the appropriate authorities advised. 

Through informants we have been able to 
penetrate the organizations at high levels, 
both locally and nationally. The services of 
these men and women in their informant 
capacity have also enabled us to continue our 
deep penetrations in the intelligence opera- 
tions being conducted in this country by 
representatives of the Communist bloc par- 
ticularly Russia, Cuba, and Red China. 

Telephone taps 

We make use of a total of 49 telephone taps 
and five microphone installations in Bureau 
cases in the security field. All were approved 
in advance and in writing by the Attorney 
General. 


ESPIONAGE AND COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 


Reports from a host of rellable FBI sources 
clearly indicate no letup on the part of the 
Communist countries in their intelligence at- 
tacks against the United States for the pur- 
pose of penetrating our national defense in- 
terests. As all Americans know, it is the in- 
tent and objective of Russia and the other 
Communist countries to spread their brand 
of the Communist system wherever possible. 

The coverage and thwarting of these for- 
eign intelligence activities have over the years 
resulted in a steadily increasing workload for 
the FBI. 


Soviet Union and other Communist countries 


Bases for the intelligence operations of the 
Communist bloc continue to be their official 
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establishments including their diplomatic 
establishments and their delegations to the 
United Nations. The intelligence services of 
the Communist-bloc countries continue to 
make full use of all of these as a cover for 
their operations. Many of the officials assigned 
to these establishments are actually intelli- 
gence officers engaged in the clandestine di- 
rection of agents and sources in our country. 

In carrying out their aims we find the 
Communist intelligence services attempting 
to penetrate such key U.S. agencies as the 
FBI, CIA, State Department, and Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Soviet-bloc official personnel 

The official personnel of the Soviet-bloc 
countries openly in this country play an im- 
portant role in this vast intelligence-gather- 
ing operation. The number of official person- 
nel of the Soviet bloc here on April 1, 1969, 
totaled 2,537, including dependents. Some 
idea of the number of intelligence personnel 
involved can be obtained from the fact that 
a Soviet defector has stated that 70-80 per- 
cent of all personnel assigned to Soviet dip- 
lomatic establishments work in the intelli- 
gence field. 

This chart shows the total Soviet-bloc of- 
ficial personnel in this country on July 1 for 
the years 1963 through 1968 and the current 
complement here on April 1, 1969. It also il- 
lustrates the fact that over the years the 
number has increased substantially. 

Most of the official personnel of the Soviet 
bloc in this country are from Russia. This 
chart gives a breakdown by countries of the 
Soviet-bloc official personnel in the United 
States as of April 1, 1969. 

In addition to the officials, there are those 
deep-cover intelligence agents operating in 
our country who have no ostensible connec- 
tion with their foreign principal. Once a 
deep-cover agent has gained entry to our 
country, he easily becomes assimilated into 
our vast population under an assumed iden- 


tity. His detection and identification at this 
point become a counterintelligence problem 
of extreme magnitude. 


Cuba 


Since Fidel Castro established a Commu- 
nist beachhead in Cuba in 1959 he has from 
that point forward spared no effort to ex- 
pand the Communist takeover to the re- 
mainder of Latin America. As a result, Cuba 
represents the greatest potential threat to 
peace in the Western Hemisphere. In this 
regard Castro has not only publicly sup- 
ported open rebellion by Communist-led 
groups in most of Latin America, but he has 
supplied men, materiel and logistical sup- 
port in a further effort to overthrow exist- 
ing democratic regimes in Latin-American 
countries. 

Significantly, in addition to the training 
of guerrillas for the exportation of Castro’s 
revolution to other Latin-American coun- 
tries, information has come to our atten- 
tion that Negroes are being trained in Cuba 
for infiltration into the United States. This 
is particularly important when viewed in the 
light of open support given during several 
recent international Communist conferences 
held in Havana to the concept of armed in- 
surrection by black power advocates and 
other black extremist groups in the United 
States. 

Since Castro took over Cuba in 1959, over 
400,000 Cubans have left their homeland for 
refuge in the United States, the flow since 
December 1965 having been at the rate of 
over 3,700 a month. This adds to our work in 
two areas. On one hand, many of the refu- 
gees carry on activities to overthrow Castro. 
These activities have ranged from the bomb- 
ing of Cuban establishments as well as estab- 
lishments of countries carrying on trade with 
Cuba, to sea and air attacks against the 
Cuban mainland. This continued militancy 
necessitates our keeping track of Cuban refu- 
gee activities and conducting appropriate 
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investigations where there are indications 
that Federal statutes have been violated. 

On the other hand, the possibility of 
Cuban intelligence agents being infiltrated 
into this country through the refugee stream 
is always present and requires continuing 
investigative attention. 

Cuba, of course, as in the case of other 
Communist bloc countries, relies heavily on 
its only diplomatic establishment in the 
United States, the Cuban Mission to the 
United Nations in New York City, to serve as 
a legal base of operations for clandestine in- 
telligence gathering activity. 


China 


The potent threat to our national security 
posed by Red China still exists. In fact, the 
blatant, belligerent and illogical statements 
made by Red China’s spokesmen during the 
past year leave no doubt that the United 
States is Communist China’s No. 1 enemy. 
This bitterness towards the United States 
and other Western countries—even the So- 
viet Union—is a factor in Red China’s ambi- 
tion to equal other major powers economi- 
cally, militarily and, especially, in scientific 
endeavors. 

This Red Chinese goal has resulted in Chi- 
nese Communist intelligence activities in 
this country, overt as well as covert, to ob- 
tain needed material, particularly in the 
scientific field. 

In one clandestine effort in 1967, which we 
thwarted, a Chinese American attempted to 
send electronic equipment to Hong Kong by 
way of Canada. This Chinese American 
headed an electronic company in the United 
States and the components involved, which 
could have been used in aerospace research, 
missile tracking, and radar, were sent to a 
Hong Kong businessman, temporarily in To- 
ronto, Canada. Based on information fur- 
nished by the FBI, he was arrested by Ca- 
nadian authorities in Toronto for making a 
false customs declaration, the electronics 
components being declared as replacement 
parts for printing machines, He was convicted 
and served a 60-day sentence. 

We are being confronted with a growing 
amount of work in being alert for Chinese 
Americans and others in this country who 
would assist Red China in supplying needed 
material or promoting Red Chinese propa- 
ganda. For one thing, Red China has been 
flooding the country with its propaganda 
and there are over 300,000 Chinese in the 
United States, some of whom could be sus- 
ceptible to recruitment either through ethnic 
ties or hostage situations because of relatives 
in Communist China. 

In addition, up to 20,000 Chinese immi- 
grants can come into the United States each 
year and this provides a means to send il- 
legal agents into our Nation. There are ac- 
tive Chinese Communist sympathizers in the 
Western Hemisphere in a position to aid in 
operations against the United States. 

The Chinese Communists do not have a 
legal base in the United States from which 
to conduct intelligence operations. In Can- 
ada, however, there is an office of the New 
China News Agency which poses as a legiti- 
mate news-gathering organization. Actually, 
its real function is to serve as a base for 
Red Chinese propaganda activity. 

A growing problem which threatens to 
place a heavy burden on our investigative re- 
sources concerns the approximately 40,000 
Hong Kong based Chinese seamen, many ac- 
tually residing on the China mainland. We 
are aware of situations where they have 
served as couriers in intelligence operations. 
There have also been instances of muti- 
nies on foreign ships by Chinese crews wav- 
ing the book “Quotations From Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung.” 

Of the 40,000-odd crewman, on any given 
day three-fourths of them are on vessels 
throughout the world. Some 27,000 of the 
total crew complement are members of the 
Chinese Communist-dominated Hong Kong 
Seamen's Union. In respect to the United 
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States, there are thousands of entries made 
by these crewmen into the United States cit- 
ies each year when their ships dock here. 
Although it is not necessary for a seaman to 
desert ship to perform an intelligence as- 
signment, it is noted that there were over 
700 desertions by Chinese crewmen in the 
United States in fiscal year 1967, and this ac- 
counted for more than 80 percent of the to- 
tal desertions by Chinese crewmen through- 
out the world during that year. It is signifi- 
cant to note that desertions by Chinese 
crewmen jumped to some 930 during the 
fiscal year 1968. 


STUDENTS FOR A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


Mr. Sixes. Are you asking that the SDS 
be listed among subversive groups? 

Mr. Hoover. As I previously indicated, all 
of our investigative material concerning the 
Students for a Democratic Society has been 
submitted to the Internal Security Division 
of the Department for its consideration in 
this connection. 

Mr. Sixes. Would you recommend this be 
listed as a subversive organization? 

Mr. Hoover. That is a matter for determi- 
nation by the Department, 


COMMUNIST INFLUENCE ON MILITANT LEFTIST 
GROUPS 


Mr. Suxes. Would you tell us something 
about the degree of control which the Com- 
munists now exercise over some of the more 
militant leftist groups in this country? There 
is a feeling that Communist control may 
have slipped somewhat and that some of 
these groups are going further than even the 
Communists would want to go in their de- 
mands for destructive action. 

Do you feel there has been a lessening of 
the Communist influence over, for instance, 
the more militant youth groups? 

Mr. Hoover. I do not, Mr, Chairman. There 
has been a steadily increasing degree of hard- 
core Communist influence in the New Left 
movement which has resulted from a growing 
acceptance of Marxist-Leninist revolutionary 
concepts by the leaders of the movement. 
This is shown, for example, by the fact that 
the thrust of the movement has gone 
through four specific stages; namely: (1) 
civil rights, (2) antiwar, (3) antiimperialism, 
and finally (4) revolutionary communism, 
Originally, the New Left movement was basi- 
cally anarchistic in nature and rejected au- 
thoritarianism. Its adherents opposed old- 
line Communist participation in their activi- 
ties. Susequently, however, they welcomed 
Communist participation and members of 
old-line, hardcore Communist organizations 
such as the Communist Party—U.S.A. and its 
youth group, the W.E.B. DuBois Clubs of 
America; the Socialist Workers Party, and 
its youth group, the Young Socialist Alli- 
ance; the Workers World Party, and its youth 
group, Youth Against War and Fascism; and 
the Progressive Labor Party infiltrated the 
New Left movement extensively. Members of 
these old-line Communist organizations 
have had increasing success in their respec- 
tive efforts to establish their own forms of 
authoritarian direction and control over the 
movement. 

The growing Marxist-Leninist revolution- 
ary imprint becomes apparent in regard to 
the disorder and disruption instigated by 
the New Left movement on college campuses. 
Colleges and universities are described as in- 
struments of repression and tools of the rul- 
ing class used to suppress the working class 
and must be attacked as such. 

What is needed is more guts on the part 
of many presidents of the universities and 
colleges. They should expel the violent mili- 
tants who take the law into their own hands 
rather than grant them amnesty for their 
criminal acts. These militants, under the 
pretense of the struggle for student rights, 
deny the majority of students their right to 
pursue education in a peaceful and orderly 
atmosphere by their disruptive tactics. Yet, 
at the same time many naive school admin- 
istrators even go so far as to interfere with 
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the prosecution of these militant hoodlums 
in criminal courts. 

Many of the school administrators appear 
unable to distinguish between legitimate 
protest and unlawful acts and there are far 
too many bleeding hearts among them whose 
palliative attitude has served only to magnify 
the problem by encouraging the escalation 
of demands and further disorders. 

Mr. Srxes. I could not agree more fully 
and appreciate the fact you have said this 
in such an emphatic way. 

My question was addressed primarily to 
Communist control over the Leftist Youth 
movements. Would the same answer apply 
to Communist influence on the more mili- 
tant Black Power movements? 

Mr. Hoover. The Black Panthers, the most 
violent of all, and several others almost as 
bad, are organizations that the Communist 
Party has not been able to control. The 
black militants are more or less a law unto 
themselves and want no leadership other 
than their own. 

The Black Panthers originated in Cali- 
fornia and have now spread throughout the 
country. This is pure and simple gangsterism. 
They are recruiting known criminals and 
hoodlums and encouraging them to engage 
in a broad range of terroristic tactics and 
other criminal actions while explaining that 
such actions, being revolutionary in nature, 
are justified. As I testified, they are having 
guerrilla warfare tactics schools in Califor- 
nia in the near future. 


ANTIWAR PAPERS ON MILITARY BASES 


Mr. Sixes. There have been a rash of sub- 
versive newspapers, at least anti-war, and in 
some instances anti-American newspapers, 
distributed on military bases. Most of them 
apparently are printed off base but they like 
to give the impression they are being printed 
on the base where they are distributed. 

At any rate they are distributed on yari- 
ous bases, Has Communist association or di- 
rection been associated with these papers or 
are they simply the work of the nut fringe? 

Mr. Hoover. No, the work of the dedicated 
revolutionaries who are against ROTC and 
against our war effort in Vietnam. 

They are not newspapers in the sense of 
being published regularly but they are is- 
sued from time to time. We have identified 
most of the writers of this material and 
have referred these matters to the Depart- 
ment for any prosecutive action warranted. 

Mr. Srxes. On at least one occasion I asked 
the immediate previous Attorney General 
what action was being taken against Stokely 
Carmichael. The answer was in each instance 
that the matter was under study, under in- 
vestigation. Nothing ever was done. 

What are his present activities? Is he out 
of the country? 

Mr. Hoover. He is out of the country. 

Carmichael married a singer in this coun- 
try and lived in Washington, D.C., where he 
resided until November 1968 when he moved 
to New York City. He and his wife arrived 
in Sweden, on December 29, 1968. 

Mr. Sires. He is not under indictment, is 
he? 

Mr. Hoover. No charge has been brought 
against Carmichael. 

Mr. JoELson. I believe your statement said 
that he went to Guinea in February. 

Mr. Hoover. He arrived in Guinea on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1969. 

He spent about 2 months in Sweden where 
his wife appeared as a night club singer. 

STUDENTS FOR A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


Mr. JoOELSON. With regard to the Students 
for a Democratic Society and their acquisi- 
tion of funds, it occurred to me that they 
may be getting funds from foundations 
which are tax exempt. 

Mr. Hoover. We referred to the Internal 
Revenue Service all instances where foun- 
dations or individuals gave large sums of 
money to SDS. 

Mr. JoELSoN. I remember at one time the 
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Ku Klux Klan was soliciting contributions 
claiming them to be tax deductible. 

I wrote a letter to the Internal Revenue 
Service and that was stopped. I would imag- 
ine the same thing could be done if there 
are any deductions being asked for contribu- 
tions for SDS. 

Mr. Hoover. I hope so. 

Mr. JOELSON. With regard to the SDS I 
notice you call it a Communist—— 

Mr. Hoover. A Communist-anarchistic 
group. 

Mr. JoELsonN. My impression of them was 
that they are against the establishment. They 
really have no program except to tear down. 

Would you say they are a Communist or- 
ganization in the sense we understand com- 
munism, that they want to establish a Com- 
munist government? 

Mr. Hoover. Again, it is important to un- 
derstand that the New Left movement is a 
splintered movement with varying shades of 
ideology and differing objectives. The hard- 
line Marxist-Leninist element certainly looks 
to the establishment of a Communist gov- 
ernment in this country. Other elements 
representative of the nihilistic, anarchistic 
philosophy would be satisfied simply with 
the destruction of our form of government 
to be followed by an ill-defined communal 
state. 

Mr. Totson. Gus Hall, Communist Party 
leader, said this is one of the organizations 
they have going for them. 

Mr. Hoover. Hall made that statement 
publicly. 

Mr. JoEtson, That is very revealing. I think 
most people regard them as just anarchists 
without a program. 

Mr. Hoover. They have definite programs 
for disorder and disruption in regard to their 
current revolutionary attacks against col- 
leges. 

Mr. JoELson. I know they do in colleges 
but I meant broader programs such as com- 
munism. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I brought with me this 
morning and made copies for Congressman 
Slack, but evidently he has taken them with 
him, a brochure that the SDS puts out. This 
was brought back from the University of 
Florida. It is a clear blueprint of just exactly 
their whole procedure. 

Then there is another one which was made 
available and sent to me telling how they 
are to go about getting summer jobs, where 
they go. It gives a complete blueprint of 
how to do it, how to act when you get there, 
how to organize within that group, their 
kind of propaganda. They are two very re- 
vealing documents that I think everyone 
should read. 

Mr. Hoover. They receive wide circulation 
by the Students for a Democratic Society. 
They have definite programs in regard to 
establishing a base for revolutionary action 
in high schools, communities, industry, and 
the military. 

Mr. JoELson, I know they have a program 
of disruption and destruction, but I was not 
aware of the fact they had a program beyond 
that to participate in Communist activities. 

Mr. Hoover. Oh, yes; they engage in a 
broad range of Communist revolutionary ac- 
tivities. 

As Hall, the general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of America, said, the Students 
for a Democratic Society was an organization 
which the party had going for it. 

SOVIET ESPIONAGE ACTIVITIES 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Hoover, I believe it 
would be very helpful if you could discuss 
with the subcommittee what is occurring in 
the area of what I am sure are continuing ef- 
forts of the Soviet Union to obtain U.S. in- 
dustrial information, secrets, data and s0 
forth, and how should the U.S. businessman 
handle situations where they come in con- 
tact with Soviet representatives? 

Mr. Hoover. There has never been any 
lessening in the Soviet effort to cultivate 
American businessmen and obtain from them 
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industrial data and trade secrets. Now so- 
cially aggressive, the Soviets push them- 
selves upon their targets in the business 
world with varied gestures of friendship. It 
is important for all businessmen to recog- 
nize that the “friendly” Soviet, buying 
drinks and dinners and expensive gifts, is 
@ potential threat. I, of course, recognize 
that there are legitimate business dealings 
between Soviet-bloc officials and American 
firms. The FBI is not interested in such 
dealings. The FBI is interested, on the other 
hand, in those Soviets who abuse their 
presence in our country and try to buy, steal 
or otherwise obtain our secrets. Business- 
men suspecting Soviet acquaintances of such 
activity should immediately advise the FBI. 

Mr. Lipscoms. How active is the Amtorg 
Trading Corp., the Soviet trading organiza- 
tion, at this time in establishing or attempt- 
ing to establish relations with business con- 
tacts to carry on its activities, including in- 
dustrial espionage, in the United States? 

Mr. Hoover. The Amtorg Corp. 
continues to be used by the Soviet intelli- 
gence services as a cover for placing intel- 
ligence personnel in the United States. The 
case of the Soviet, Igor A. Ivanov, is in point, 
Ivanov, here as an Amtorg employee, was 
sentenced in 1964 to 20 years’ imprisonment 
for conspiracy to commit espionage. He re- 
mains free on $100,000 cash bail, put up by 
the Soviet Government, while his case is 
being appealed. Soviet trade representatives 
here with Amtorg have legitimate cover to 
travel and meet Americans. They have great 
freedom for espionage, and, as the Ivanov 
case illustrates, make use of it against us. 

Mr. Lipscoms. What about Soviet espionage 
activities carried on through cultural ex- 
change programs and similar activities in 
which the Communist Party may be active? 
How serious is the problem? 

Mr. Hoover. The intelligence agencies of 
the Soviet Union do, of course, use the cul- 
tural exchange programs to infiltrate intel- 
ligence personnel into our country. The So- 
viet diplomat, Valentin Revin, who was ex- 
pelled from our country in 1966 for his 
espionage activities, is the best example. He 
first entered the United States in 1958 as an 
exchange student and was here 1 year. He 
came back in 1963 to the Soviet Embassy. The 
espionage mission which led to his expulsion 
involved efforts to obtain sensitive informa- 
tion about our space program from an Ameri- 
can businessman, There is no doubt Revin 
was from the beginning, from his student 
exchange days, here to prepare himself for 
his intelligence work. 

Insofar as the Communist Party is con- 
cerned, each member is politically motivated 
to assist the Soviets in every way. For years I 
have warned of the danger of the Communist 
Party. My concern stems from the fact that 
its members are ideologically oriented, not to 
the United States, but to the U.S.S.R. The 
problem remains a very serious one for all of 
us. 
Mr. Rooney. Mr. Cederberg? 
Mr. CEDERBERG. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 
Mr. Rooney. Mr. Andrews? 


CROSSING STATE BOUNDARIES TO INCITE RIOTS 


Mr. ANpDREws. For some time now we have 
had a Federal law which would allow action 
to be taken against those who cross State 
boundaries in order to incite riots. 

Are you detecting on our college campuses 
more evidence of the fact that they are in- 
deed incited by outsiders or are they started 
by local campus types who have gotten the 
idea from press and TV accounts as to what 
is going on on other campuses? 

Mr. Hoover. In most of these incidents—of 
course the local group plays a large part—but 
individuals like Tom Hayden, Mark Rudd, 
Mike Klonsky and Bernardine Dohrn travel 
from one place to another. Hayden, for ex- 
ample, was particularly active in the Colum- 
bia University difficulties of last year. He was 
one of the early leaders of the New Left 
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movement and has been indicted in Chicago 
in connection with last summer’s violent dis- 
orders at the Democratic National Conven- 
tion. Abbie Hoffman is another of the same 


In addition, the Communist Party-U.S.A. 
has a program through which its spokesmen 
appear frequently on campuses. For example, 
the Aptheker girl, whose father is an official 
of the Communist Party, travels from place to 
place. The list I gave to the Chairman which 
he included in this record shows some of 
these officials and where they spoke to these 
college groups. Usually they are invited not 
by the college but by a group in the college, 
such as the Students for a Democratic So- 
ciety. 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. ANDREWS. If these people who go from 
State to State to start these disorders could 
be completely stopped, how many of these 
riots do you think we could get rid of? 

Mr. Hoover. I think there would be a 
marked reduction in them. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I do not know anybody whose 
judgment I would take as having more 
weight that that of the Director. 

Mr. Hoover. Thank you, I think there would 
be a material reduction in them because it 
is the leadership that sparks the fire. They 
frequently get out before the police move in. 
They did not get out in Chicago and as a 
result were charged with violating the new 
Federal antiriot laws. 

Mr. ANDREWS. This should help. 

Mr. Hoover. It should help. I think the 
law would be very helpful if enforced, and 
I think the present Attorney General will en- 
force it vigorously. 


PRESSING NEED FOR RAIL SAFETY 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. DULSKTI. Mr. Speaker, a task force 
on railroad safety has submitted its re- 
port to the Secretary of Transportation. 

The study involved only a couple of 
weeks, but the problem is so pressing and 
obvious that the task force had no dif- 
ficulty in drawing a picture of the prob- 
lem—a picture, indeed, which merits 
wider circulation. 

One recommendation, the last, is that 
the Secretary work with the task force 
and the congressional committees in 
drafting implementing legislation. I hope 
this recommendation will be acted upon 
forthwith. 

The chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
already has introduced railroad safety 
legislation which is a good starting 
place. 

So have I. 

This matter of railroad safety is one 
that cannot be allowed any longer to be 
brushed under the rug. And legislative 
action clearly is required if we are going 
to put any teeth into the rules of the 
road. 

Mr. Speaker, the report of the task 
force is not very lengthy, but is most in- 
formative. Following is the text: 

REPORT OF THE TASK FORCE ON RAILROAD 
SAFETY SUBMITTED TO THE SECRETARY OF 
TRANSPORTATION ON JUNE 30, 1969 
At the request of the Secretary of Trans- 

portation, we, the representatives of the rall- 

road industry, railroad labor organizations 

and State regulatory commissions, met as a 

task force to examine railroad safety and to 
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advise the Secretary. The Task Force began 
meeting May 1, 1969, and concludes with this 
report. There has been a free exchange of in- 
formation and open discussion. Data sup- 
plied by the Federal Railroad Administration 
and its Bureau of Railroad Safety were used 
for purposes of analysis of problem areas. 
The agreed upon time limit did not permit 
additional outside research. 


REVIEW OF THE PROBLEM 


Railroad operations involve inherent dan- 
gers. Movement of large, heavy equipment at 
high speeds characterizes the industry. 
Daily, some two billion ton-miles of freight 
of all types move on the Nation’s railroads. 
Hundreds of railroad yards receive, classify 
and dispatch the 1.8 million freight car fleet 
on an around-the-clock, seven-day-a-week 
schedule. About 600,000 passengers daily 
commute to work and 200,000 travel inter- 
city by rail; 630,000 railroad workers average 
3.5 million man-hours of work per day. 

It is logical to assume that operations of 
such magnitude will generate accidents. 
Thus, standards, procedures and rules are 
necessary to provide for safety. The bulk 
of existing railroad safety practices were de- 
veloped over the years by the industry itself. 
For many years they met the safety require- 
ments and produced the present safety rec- 
ord. 

Grade crossing accidents rank as the major 
cause of fatalities in railroad operations. They 
account for 65% of the fatalities resulting 
from all types of railroad accidents, and 
rank second only to aviation mishaps in 
severity. Annually, about 4,000 accidents pro- 
duce approximately 1,600 deaths which is also 
a matter of major public concern. 

The yearly totals of crossing accidents, 
and accident casualties, in the 1920-1967 
period, can be related very closely to 
the combined amount of rail and highway 
miles traveled and to the effects of major 
crossing safety improvement programs. The 
trend in both accidents and casualties up to 
1958 was generally downward. The situation 
has been reversed since 1958, however, with 
a disturbing general trend upward in both 
categories. Only 20% of the total 225,000 
grade crossings are protected with automatic 
devices. 

Grade crossing safety receives attention 
from highway authorities as well as railroad 
organizations. Under existing law, Federal-aid 
highway funds may be used on grade cross- 
ings on the Federal-aid highway system. This 
includes interstate, primary and secondary 
roads which together account for slightly 
more than 20% of the total number of cross- 
ings. However, Federal funds may not be used 
to reduce hazards at railroad crossings of 
city streets and on many state supplementary 
highways and local roads which are not on 
the Federal-aid system and which represent 
the remaining 80% of the total. A certain 
number of safety improvements are being 
made currently by the carriers and state and 
local agencies on crossings not on the Fed- 
eral-aid system. There is an imperative need 
for an expanded public program to cover 
these crossings in order to reduce immedi- 
ately this extremely high fatality rate. 

The most obvious trend in any recent ex- 
amination of railroad safety is the large and 
steady increase in the number of train acci- 
dents. This 8,028 train accidents recorded in 
1968, represents a significant increase, by any 
yardstick, over the 4,148 recorded in 1961. De- 
railments account for two-thirds of the total. 

General causes of train accidents are al- 
most evenly divided among human error, 
defects in or failure of equipment and de- 
fects in or improper maintenance of track 
and roadbed. Derailments are largely attrib- 
utable to track and equipment problems 
while collisions are mostly caused by human 
error. 

Employee safety in railroad operations is 
of continung concern. In 1968, there were 
146 employees killed and 17,993 injured. Em- 
ployees involved in rail operations and track 
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and roadbed maintenance are more exposed 
to the inherent hazards of the industry and, 
therefore, represent a major portion of the 
employee casualty figure. Contributing fac- 
tors to the employee casualty rate include 
inadequate training programs, human er- 
rors, equipment defects, poor housekeeping, 
and non-compliance with safety and operat- 
ing rules. 

The need for transporting ever increasing 
quantities and varieties of hazardous mate- 
rials—chemicals, gases, explosives and fuel— 
creates the possibility of serious accidents 
that have become a matter of major public 
concern. Thus, causal factors affecting train 
accidents—track, equipment, human fac- 
tors and train-motor vehicle collisions— 
take on added significance when dangerous 
commodities are transported. 


RAILROAD SAFETY REGULATIONS 


Government involvement in railroad safe- 
ty regulation came early. In 1893, Congress 
passed the first Safety Appliance Act. Then 
and in later years various Federal statutes 
granted varying degrees of Federal authority 
over locomotives, signalling systems, hours of 
service limitations on certain employees, air 
brakes, couplers, hand brakes, grab irons, 
running boards, sill steps, and draft gears 
on rolling stock, and accident reporting. The 
Federal authority to regulate shipment of 
hazardous materials is applied largely to the 
packaging of these commodities, although 
some rules governing handling in transit 
have been adopted. 

Federal statutes do not cover the trucks, 
wheels and axles of railroad cars nor their 
design, construction or maintenance. 
Bridges and tunnels are not subject to Fed- 
eral regulations and no Federal authority 
governs track and roadbed. There is no gen- 
eral authority to promulgate standards for 
employee qualifications, physical require- 
ments and training, nor to prescribe uni- 
form railroad operating rules. 

Almost all States have entered the field 
of rail safety regulation. However, there is 
no uniform pattern of involvement. Some 
are quite active in general rail safety mat- 
ters, but most consideration is on grade 
crossing safety regulation. Certain States 
feel they are adequately equipped by statute 
or existing regulations to deal with any rail 
safety problem that may arise. 

Rules and regulations issued under pres- 
ent Federal and State authority cover only 
the specific areas reached by the legislative 
acts. The limitation imposed on the regu- 
latory process by specific, rather than general 
scope legislative authority, results in only 
minimal public agency involvement in some 
problem areas of safety. 


PRIORITIES 


Railroad safety is wide in scope and re- 
quires a more comprehensive national ap- 
proach. Of first priority is treatment of total 
rail safety by relating all its various facets 
to definite goals. This demands a coordinated 
approach by industry, labor, State and Fed- 
eral government. 

To continue as the major transportation 
mode, railroads will require more innova- 
tion, advanced equipment and higher speed 
capabilities. Achievement of these advanced 
capabilities calls for parallel advancement in 
safe, dependable operation. Therefore, major 
safety research is essential to guarantee that 
tomorrow’s railroads will not only be more 
efficient but more safe. 

Railroad operating personnel will continue 
to be the group most involved with rail 
safety, or the lack of it. New equipment and 
higher speeds will place great demands on 
employee skills and railroad operating prac- 
tices. It is recognized that employee training 
is inadequate today, and could become more 
critical as new technology reshapes the in- 
dustry. It seems imperative that formal, in- 
tensive training programs be given high pri- 
ority along with human factors research. At 
the same time, railroad rules and practices 
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must be kept responsive to change so that a 
high level of safety may be maintained. 

The modern industrial economy is depend- 
ent upon hazardous materials that are 
shipped throughout the country. Conse- 
quently, the entire transportation network, 
particularly the railroads upon which a large 
share of chemicals, explosives, fuels, and the 
like travel, must have the capacity to trans- 
port them safely. A top priority should be the 
complete evaluation of all factors related to 
the transportation of these commodities. 
Particularly, container standards for hazard- 
ous materials must take into account im- 
pact and stress requirements commensurate 
with today’s longer, heavier and faster trains. 

The motoring public is part of the safety 
problem at the grade crossing. Drivers must 
be educated to accept the meaning of warn- 
ing devices and be required to heed them. 
Compliance must be enforced. Because this 
is a matter of public safety, public programs 
must be immediately initiated and properly 
funded to provide the motorist with positive, 
uniform and adequate information about 
the hazard at the crossing. More emphati- 
cally, firm and prompt consideration must 
be given to better use of existing funds and 
the making available of additional public 
funds to meet the increasing costs of crossing 
protection and grade separation, and to in- 
crease the number of grade crossings with 
automatic protection. There should be a long 
range, public commitment to eliminate this 
unnecessary and tragic loss of life. 

Other improvements in railroad safety 
must necessarily involve substantial com- 
mitment of public and private resources. For 
Government, a major commitment should 
be toward research; for industry, upgrading 
and maintenance of plant should be fore- 
most. Management and labor should cooper- 
ate to reduce human error. The economic 
restraints on the railroad industry make it 
essential that public policy be directed to- 
ward the development of financial incentives 
to support rail safety. 


SUMMARY CONCLUSIONS 


Recognizing that there have been long- 
standing differences among the three groups 
represented on the Task Force, the parties 
sought to emphasize areas of agreement 
rather than disagreement plus their mutual- 
ity of interest in railroad safety. The con- 
sensus view of the Task Force is as follows: 

Railroad safety is a problem, national in 
scope, of concern to Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, as well as labor and management 
and which has been accented in recent years 
by the increase in the number of train ac- 
cidents, particulraly derailments. 

Fatalities resulting from railroad accidents 
occur mostly at grade crossings. Trespassers 
rank second in the number of fatalities, and 
employees third. 

Transportation of hazardous materials— 
chemicals, gases, explosives and fuels—is an 
economic necessity. Involvement of these ma- 
terials in train accidents creates a new di- 
mension of public concern over railroad 
safety. 

Reported causes of train accidents are al- 
most evenly divided among defects in or 
failure of track and roadbed, defects in or 
failure of equipment, and human error. 

Existing Federal and State rail safety reg- 
ulations do not, in most instances, provide 
standards for track, roadbed, equipment, em- 
ployee training and qualifications or rules 
governing safe railroad operations. 

Accident reporting and investigation prac- 
tices are inadequate. Available statistics do 
not relate sufficiently to determination of 
primary and contributory causes. 

Research into factors affecting railroad 
safety is inadequate because it has been 
sporadic and not coordinated. 

Present Federal, State and industry pro- 
grams to reduce hazards at railway-highway 
grade crossings are extremely narrow and in- 
adequately funded. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Regardless of the difference in the views 
of the parties, it is recognized that the safety 
experience of the American railroads during 
the past few years is at a point where some 
effective steps must be taken to bring the 
problem under control. It is also recognized 
that the public and Congress will demand 
definite assurance that safety will be im- 
proved. Solution short of broad Federal reg- 
ulation may not adequately meet the situa- 
tion. Therefore, even though further regula- 
tion creates some problems for each of the 
parties, the Task Force agrees that legislation 
authorizing broad Federal regulatory powers 
should be enacted with certain safeguards. 
It is further recommended that a permanent 
advisory committee be established, by law, 
representing management, labor, and State 
regulatory commissions, to guide and assist 
in the development of safety standards and 
other related matters. The specific recom- 
mendations of this Task Force are: 

1. That the Secretary of Transportation, 
through the Federal Railroad Administration, 
have authority to promulgate reasonable and 
necessary rules and regulations establishing 
safety standards in all areas of railroad 
safety, through such notice, hearing and re- 
view procedures as will protect the rights of 
all interested parties. 

2. In order to strengthen the administra- 
tion of Federal rail safety regulations, there 
should be established a National Railroad 
Safety Advisory Committee to advise, consult 
with, and make recommendations to the Sec- 
retary on matters relating to the activities 
and functions of the Department in the field 
of railroad safety. The Committee would be 
chaired by the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tor with the remaining members appointed 
by the Secretary to represent equally the 
State regulatory commissions, railroad man- 
agement and labor. The Secretary would sub- 
mit to the Committee proposed safety stand- 
ards and amendments and afford it a reason- 
able opportunity to prepare a report on the 
technical feasibility, reasonableness, and 
practicability of each such proposal prior to 
adoption. The Committee may propose safety 
standards to the Secretary for his consid- 
eration. 

3. Existing State rail safety statutes and 
regulations remain in force until and unless 
preempted by Federal regulation. Adminis- 
tration of the program should be through a 
Federal-State partnership, including state 
certification similar to the certification prin- 
ciples set forth in the Federal Natural Gas 
Pipeline Safety Act of 1968. 

4. The Advisory Committee be directed to 
study the present delegation of authority to 
the Association of American Railroads’ Bu- 
reau of Explosives in certain areas of the 
Transportation of Explosives and Other 
Dangerous Articles Act. 

5. A research program be initiated by Gov- 
ernment and industry into railroad safety 
technology, which should be funded immedi- 
ately for an initial three year period, over and 
above existing research programs. 

6. Formal employee training programs be 
expanded by railroad management, with the 
cooperation of labor and government, for the 
purpose of insuring compliance with safe 
operating practices and reducing the impact 
of human error in the accident experience. 

7. An expanded, concerted program of grade 
crossing safety be undertaken utilizing es- 
tablished Federal and State agencies and ad- 
visory groups to set uniform procedures and 
standards. Early attention must be given to 
the development of improved crossing pro- 
tection at lower cost plus greater emphasis 
Placed on driver education and traffic en- 
forcement. In addition to more extensive use 
of existing Federal funds now allocable to 
present highway safety programs, there must 
be new sources of funding to finance an ex- 
panded grade crossing program. 

8. The Federal Railroad Administration 
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should revise, in consultation with railroad 
management, labor, and state regulatory 
commissions, its rules for reporting of acci- 
dents. The aim should be to make the data 
more current, more uniform and to identify 
causes more accurately. 

9. The Secretary of Transportation in con- 
sultation with and assistance of the Task 
Force and appropriate Congressional commit- 
tees should draft proposed legislation to im- 
plement these recommendations. 

R. N. Whitman, Chairman, Federal Rail- 
road Administrator. 

Charles J. Fain, Subchairman, Commis- 
sioner, Missouri Public Service Commission; 
Willis F. Ward, Chairman, Michigan Public 
Service Commission; and John P. Vukasin, 
Jr., Commissioner, California Public Utilities 
Commission. 

George E. Leighty, Subchairman, Chair- 
man, Railway Labor Executives’ Association; 
Al H. Chesser, Vice President, National Legis- 
lative Representative United Transportation 
Union; Donald S. Beattie, Executive Secre- 
tary, Railway Labor Executives’ Association; 
and William E. Skutt, Assistant Grand Chief 
Engineer Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers. 

Thomas M. Goodfellow, Subchairman, 
President, Association of American Rail- 
roads; William D. Lamprecht, Vice Presi- 
dent—Systems Operations, Southern Pacific 
Company; James R. Thorne, Vice President— 
Operating Dept., Seaboard Coast Line Rail- 
road; and C. V. Cowan, Vice President—Op- 
erating Group Baltimore & Ohio/Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad Company. 


RHODESIAN RECOGNITION 
POSSIBLE 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the other body 
recently reported a resolution to allow 
our Government to recognize and ex- 
change diplomats with foreign govern- 
ments without implying, necessarily, ap- 
proval of the form, ideology, or policy of 
that government. This resolution may 
be good news to Rhodesia. It may be the 
prelude to U.S. recognition of the Re- 
public of Rhodesia—the first British col- 
ony to declare independence from Britain 
since the United States. 

The announced intent of the resolu- 
tion is to permit diplomatic recognition 
and exchange with Communist China; 
but the American people would never 
tolerate our Government’s recognition 
of Red China while continuing to dis- 
criminate against Rhodesia. 

I include two news clippings: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 3, 1969] 
Br TO RECOGNIZE PEKING ADVANCES 


A resolution that could allow the United 
States to recognize Communist China has 
been approved by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Recognition and exchange of diplomats 
“does not imply that the United States nec- 
essarily approves of the form, ideology, or 
policy of that government,” says the resolu- 
tion introduced by Sen. Alan Cranston, 
D-Calif., and Sen. George Aiken, R-Vt. 

The action yesterday clears the resolution 
for consideration on the Senate floor. No 
votes were cast against the measure in 
Committee. 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 8, 1969] 
U.S. To KEEP CONSULATE IN RHODESIA 
(By A. D. Horne) 


President Nixon has rejected a State De- 
partment recommendation to sever the last 
thread of official U.S. contact with white- 
ruled Rhodesia. 

State, which two weeks ago denounced 
Rhodesia’s June 20 constitutional referen- 
dum as a “travesty,” sought to follow these 
words with action by closing the American 
consulate general in Salisbury. 

The move was to have come within a day 
of Britain’s announcement that its governor 
in Salisbury was being withdrawn, thereby 
emphasizing that the American consulate’s 
presence depended on Rhodesia’s colonial 
status and did not imply any recognition of 
the white minority government of Prime 
Minister Ian Smith. 

The British governor, Sir Humphrey Gibbs, 
left Government House for retirement Sun- 
day. But the U.S. consulate remained open, 
and the State Department said yesterday 
that no decision had been made on the con- 
sulate's future. 

State and White House officials would not 
comment beyond that statement. But it was 
learned that the closing had been blocked at 
least for now by the President, apparently 
at the urging of political conservatives and 
business interests. 

The Rhodesian issue is sensitive ideolog- 
ically and economically. Southern conserva- 
tives and the Republican right wing have 
denounced U.S. policy since Smith's uni- 
lateral declaration of independence in 1965, 
arguing that 230,000 white Rhodesians 
should be free to rule their voteless black 
majority of 45 million without foreign 
interference. 

American observance of the United Na- 
tions boycott on Rhodesian trade has had 
special impact on U.S. metals producers. Be- 
fore the boycott, Rhodesia supplied roughly 
half the U.S. market for chrome ore. Now 
the chief supplier is Russia, at prices 50 
per cent above pre-boycott levels. Two U.S. 
firms are barred from importing chorme from 
their own Rhodesian mines. 

The Salisbury consulate has been operat- 
ing at less than half of regulation staff since 
1965. The post of consul general has been 
left vacant since the Smith government de- 
clared its independence, and the consulate 
staff has been cut from 21 to 8. All trade pro- 
motion activities stopped after the Smith 
decree, and the U.S. Information Service 
closed. 


A LANDMARK DECISION FOR 
GREECE 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 
Mr. FRAZER. Mr. Speaker, evidence of 
Political torture in Greece continues to 


mount up. James Becket in the July 7 
issue of the Nation magazine writes: 


The question for the commission—the 
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European Human Rights Commission—is no 
longer whether torture exists or not—nor, 
one would suppose, whether there are to be 
hangings in Constitution Square—but 
whether torture appears in “isolated cases” 
or is an “administrative practice.” 


A commission decision, Becket writes, 
is expected in November. He claims that 
the “essentially juridical decision has 
taken on increasing political signifi- 
cance,” noting that an unfavorable com- 
mission report probably would lead to 
Greece’s expulsion from the Council of 
Europe. The commission’s decision, he 
“writes, will be “a landmark for interna- 
tional law.” 

The full article follows: 


Greece: THE RACK AND THE BOMB 


GENEVA.—Two weeks ago Prime Minister 
Papadopoulos of Greece announced that he 
would himself hang in Constitution Square 
any official who had tortured a Greek citizen. 
This declaration was provoked by an article 
in Look magazine, “Greece: Government by 
Torture.” Though reports of torture have 
been in the European press for two years, 
an article in a mass circulation American 
magazine hit the junta where it hurts. The 
usual categorical denial was given, and the 
“falsehoods” were attributed to “Com- 
munists” and “mentally deranged persons.” 
Perhaps the colonels were justified in their 
a: noyance, since it is undeniable that in 
many parts of the world colonels get on with 
the business of “national regeneration” with 
hardly a murmur of protest from abroad. But 
Greece is a special case, and one of the rea- 
sons it is a special case is that Greece is a 
signatory to the European Convention of 
Human Rights. 

In mid-June in Strasbourg the European 
Human Rights Commission heard seven more 
witnesses on Article Three (“No one shall be 
subjected to torture or to inhuman or de- 
grading treatment or punishment”). After 
the sessions of last November and December, 
which were dramatized by James Bandop- 
oulos scenes of escaping junta witnesses 
(see The Nation, January 6), the commission 
held hearings in Greece in February. Exercis- 
ing its power under the convention to carry 
out an investigation on the spot, it examined 
fifty-one witnesses. But the commission was 
refused access to certain witnesses, notably 
the would-be assassin of Papadopoulos, 
Alecos Panagoulis, who only recently escaped 
and was recaptured. (The Human Rights 
Commission is hardly pleased with Papadop- 
oulos’ offer to Look to come and make a free 
and “serious investigation” in Greece, when 
this was denied the commission which enjoys 
the right under an international convention.) 

The seven new witnesses, heard on June 15 
and 16, had escaped from Greece with the 
help of resistance organizations. Two wit- 
nesses called from Greece were not per- 
mitted to leave the country. One of them, 
the rightwing lawyer George Mangakis, who 
has defended many political cases before the 
courts-martial, had his passport confiscated 
at the airport. (Thus, for good measure, vio- 
lating the convention article on freedom to 
travel.) 

The June session, unlike previous ones, 
was calm. The witnesses had the same story 
of torture to tell: bastinado, mock execu- 
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tion, electro-shock, sexual abuse, etc. (One 
new interpreter collapsed after an hour and 
Was replaced by a veteran.) One reason for 
the calm was the absence of both principals, 
the Scandinavians and the junta Greeks, at 
the in camera sessions, and this time no 
junta thugs were patrolling the premises. 
This meant also that the junta’s chief man 
on the case, and its most ardent defender on 
the diplomatic scene, Basil Vitsaksis, was 
absent. Mr. Vitsaksis has been rewarded with 
appointment as ambassador to Washington, 
though he is waiting for the United States 
to send its ambassador to Greece. There 
is now the chance that he might be ap- 
pointed to replace Foreign Minister Pipinel- 
lis, who is not well. 

The question for the commission is no 
longer whether torture exists or not (nor, 
one would suppose, whether there are to be 
hangings in Constitution Square) but 
whether torture appears in “isolated cases” 
or is an “administrative practice.” A de- 
cision is expected from the commission at the 
end of November. It will be a landmark for 
international law. The case is rare in inter- 
national jurisprudence in that the Scan- 
dinavian countries did not bring the action 
for commercial reasons but for reasons of 
principle. As the chief agent, Norway’s Jens 
Evensen says: “We fought a war so these 
things would not happen again. We are 
bringing this case not just for the Greeks 
but for the Italians, for all Europeans.” 

This essentially juridical decision has 
taken on increasing political significance. 
The Committee of Ministers of the Council 
of Europe managed to avoid expelling Greece 
from the Council with the excuse that it 
would be more proper to wait for the decision 
of the Human Rights Commission. This 
means that if the commission were to find 
that there had been torture, the expulsion 
would be almost automatic. The junta’s 
policy, as devised by Mr. Vitsaksis, has been 
to obstruct, but he is running out of delay- 
ing tactics. Expulsion would have serious 
consequences for the colonels, who fear the 
operation of a “domino theory” on other, 
more vital European organizations, 

Meanwhile, mass arrests and torture con- 
tinue. A recent wave of bombings has been 
aimed at American targets: The PX, Litton 
Industries, American Express, the Hilton, 
USIA, etc., as well as around recent NATO 
exercises in the north of Greece. This ex- 
presses the bellef of every Greek that the 
United States is responsible for the current 
situation, and that only a change of Ameri- 
can policy will change the situation. Some 
observers believe that the United States, the 
major supporter of the junta, is becoming 
more and more disenchanted, Greece’s Min- 
ister of Economics was officially invited to 
France recently by the Minister of Defense 
and declared he wanted to give France im- 
portant contracts. France, South Africa's 
leading arms supplier, represents the only 
area for maneuver for Fascist Greece in 
the event of American pressures. The junta’s 
anti-communism and strategic importance 
to the West exclude an Eastern or Nasser-like 
path. 

In the face of a probably unfavorable re- 
port by the commission on torture, of in- 
creased bombings and resistance, and of 
European dissatisfaction, the Nixon Admin- 
istration will have to make some decisions it 
has so far avoided, 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 

God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble—Psalm 46: 1. 

Almighty God and Father of all man- 
kind, whose love is the light of life and 


whose law is the litany of liberty, grant 
us wisdom to use in right ways the free- 
dom which is our heritage by keeping 
ourselves dedicated to Thee and devoted 
to our country. 

Give us the faith to go out into this 
day with courage not always knowing 


where we are going but with the assur- 
ance that Thou art with us, Thy hand 
is sustaining us and Thy spirit support- 
ing us all the way. 

Strengthen Thou the men and women 
in our Armed Forces throughout the 
world who are risking their lives on our 
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behalf and seeking to keep freedom alive 
on this planet. By Thy grace may they be 
temperate in all things and may their 
homes be kept steadfast in loyalty dur- 
ing these days of separation. 

Bless those of our number into whose 
homes sorrow has come. Comfort them 
with Thy presence and give them 
strength as they live through these days. 

In life and death, may they and we 
realize that Thou art our refuge and 
strength and underneath are Thine ever- 
lasting arms. 

In the Master’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


THE LATE HONORABLE WILLIAM H. 
MILLIKEN 


(Mr. Williams asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day, July 4, 1969, Mr. William H. Milli- 
ken, Jr., a former Member of this House, 
passed away at the age of 71. His funeral 
is today. Mr. Milliken, who is known to 
his thousands of friends as Bill, served 
in this House for 6 years during the 86th, 
87th, and 88th Congresses. 

It was my very real pleasure to have 
been a very close friend of Bill Milliken’s 
for the last 23 years of his life. As his 
friend, I had an opportunity to observe 
his outstanding work in private business 
and in public service. 

Bill was born in Philadelphia, Pa., and 
moved to Sharon Hill, Delaware County, 
Pa., in 1906 and Sharon Hill was his 
home for the rest of his life. 

Bill Milliken attended the Sharon Hill 
public schools and the Drexel Institute 
of Technology in Philadelphia. In pri- 
vate business he worked as a construc- 
tion foreman and as a sales executive for 
the Whitehall Cement Manufacturing 
Co. 

His record of public service is most dis- 
tinguished. He served as burgess of 
Sharon Hill Borough for 10 years and he 
served as the Delaware County clerk of 
courts for 8 years. He also served in the 
Pennsylvania State House of Representa- 
tives and many enlightened, progressive 
pieces of legislation bear his name. 

During his service in the U.S. Congress, 
he served on the Banking and Currency 
Committee and on the Appropriations 
Committee. Bill Milliken did not seek re- 
election to the 89th Congress due to rea- 
sons of health. 

Bill Milliken was a 32d-degree Mason, 
a life member of the Sharon Hill Volun- 
teer Fire Company, and a devout Presby- 
terian. He is survived by his widow, the 
former Nan Hitchler, a brother, Harold, 
and a sister, Mrs. Kathryn T. M. Kil- 
patrick. 

To the thousands of people who knew 
him, Bill Milliken was a man of deep un- 
derstanding who was always ready to be 
helpful. His advice and counsel were 
sought by many. During his adult years 
Bill Milliken was always an outstanding 
leader of his party. 
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Bill Milliken will be sorely missed by 
countless people. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), our distinguished mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. All of us were 
saddened by the passing of Bill Milliken. 
It was my privilege to have served with 
him in the House, and particularly to 
have served with him as a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations. He, 
was a fine legislator. He had an outstand- 
ing overall record of public service. He 
was a real gentleman at all times and a 
great asset in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I extend to his family my deepest 
condolences. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma (Mr. ALBERT), our 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. I join the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania in paying tribute to 
our late friend, the Honorable Bill Milli- 
ken. Mr. Milliken was a very construc- 
tive and able Member of this body. He 
was a fine American and an outstand- 
ing public servant. His loss will be felt 
not only by his family and loved ones, but 
by his country and his fellow men as 
well. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas, the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I join in 
honoring the memory of our late distin- 
guished colleague with whom many of 
us had the honor to be associated on the 
Committee on Appropriations. He served 
on several important subcommittees of 
the Committee on Appropriations, and he 
made his contributions. 

He was a very congenial man. He was 
understanding. He was cooperative in the 
processing of the important work of the 
committee. 

May the Lord bless his memory. On 
behalf of the committee, and myself, I 
extend deepest sympathy to his family 
and loved ones. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. I, too, wish to join with 
my colleagues in tribute to Bill Milli- 
ken. I served on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee with him. He was on my subcom- 
mittee. I had the pleasure of visiting 
many Coast Guard bases all over the 
country with Bill. I got to know him, and 
I respected him. He was a true and loyal 
friend of mine. He was certainly a dedi- 
cated public servant. 

I know on those trips we took through- 
out the country looking at Coast Guard 
stations he would always tell me about 
his district. He had a deep love and af- 
fection for the people from his congres- 
sional district. He was truly a dedicated 
public servant, a great American. He 
certainly will be truly missed by all his 
friends. 
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I would like to extend my deepest sym- 
pathy to his family and to his many 
friends in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Arizona. 

. Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my good friend from Pennsylvania for 
yielding. I would tike to associate myself 
with the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. I knew Bill Mil- 
liken as a member of the Public Works 
Subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee. We worked very closely to- 
gether. Bill was always a conscientious 
and able public servant, and one who 
was dedicated to the development of the 
resources of this country. 

I can also say, as did the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, that he frequently 
mentioned the people of his district and 
his deep love for them and for the part 
of Pennsylvania which he represented. 
He will be missed. 

I join my colleagues in sending my 
own expressions of sympathy to his fam- 
ily upon this great loss. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS TO FILE RE- 
PORT ON DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR APPROPRIATIONS, 1970, 
UNTIL MIDNIGHT THURSDAY 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Appropriations may 
have until midnight Thursday, July 10, 
to file a privileged report on the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agen- 
cies appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1970. 

Mr. REIFEL reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON ROADS, COMMITTEE ON PUB- 
LIC WORKS, TO SIT TODAY DUR- 
ING GENERAL DEBATE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Subcommittee on 
Roads of the Committee on Public Works 
be permitted to sit this afternoon while 
the House is in session. I might say that 
this has been cleared by all Members. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


THE CHALLENGE 


(Mr. JOELSON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
about to read something which I have 
written concerning our warped schedule 
of priorities at a time of despair in our 
cities. I do want to stress, however, that 
I have great admiration for the courage 
and dedication of our astronauts and that 
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I deeply hope and pray for the success 
of their moon voyage and for their safe 
return: 
THE CHALLENGE 
There is more challenge in each square block 
of city slum 
Than all the galaxy. 
Between brother and brother, more awful 
distance 
Than the long boulevard of lonely space. 


It will be written that in 1969, primative 
man canned himself and catapulted 
through the void, 

While hunger, hate and sickness stalked his 
earth. 

Choosing not to try for heaven, just the 
moon. 

The old gnarled black man, sitting in the 
steamy summer of Seventh Street 
amidst the broken glass, 

Is wiser than the scientists at Houston. 

He knows what vistas cry to be explored. 


FISHERIES MEETING WITH ECUA- 
DOR AND PERU IS WELCOME NEWS 


(Mr. PELLY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a meeting of 
representatives of Peru, Chile, and Ecua- 
dor with U.S. officials, according to the 
Peruvian Foreign Ministry, is sched- 
uled to be held in Buenos Aires starting 
July 30 to try and settle longstanding 
differences which have resulted in the 
seizures of American tuna vessels off the 
west coast of South America. 

This is welcome news to those of us 
on the House Fisheries Subcommittee. 
I think it is obvious that President Nixon 
has been distressed at the deterioration 
in the relationship of the United States 
with Latin American neighbors. But, as 
I have said before, if the fishery dispute 
can be resolved, then other causes of 
friction can be settled. 

The resumption of U.S. arms credit 
sales, announced by the State Depart- 
ment, indicates that the United States 
is willing to abandon sanctions, and in 
this same spirit, the hearings on my bill, 
H.R. 10607, to ban fish imports from na- 
tions seizing our fishing vessels, at my 
request, are being called off during the 
four-nation talks. 

If an agreement is reached, and I 
know of no reason why it should not be, 
obviously there will be no action on this 
legislation. 


URGING EXTENSION OF VOTING 


RIGHTS ACT 


(Mr. COUGHLIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that a 5-year extension of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 will serve as our legal 
and moral commitment—necessary and 
unimpeachable—to the cause of equal 
rights. 

This is simply too important to delay. 
The right to vote is, perhaps, the most 
basic civil right of all. 

Even sadder than the fact that many 
citizens do not choose to use the power 
of the ballot box is the fact that some 
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citizens are prevented effectively from 
doing so. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965, par- 
ticularly section 4, went a long way to- 
ward correcting these injustices and must 
not be allowed to expire. 

In testimony last May 15 presented to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I cited 
reasons for my cosponsoring of this bill. 
I said: 

We cannot in good conscience discontinue 
so vital a program which we have only half 
completed. 


Now, I submit we cannot equivocate 
on the need for a 5-year extension. 

My distinguished colleague from Ohio, 
the Honorable WILLIAM McCuttocnu, has 
stated—eloquently and _  logically—the 
case for passing the extension. His 
leadership in voting rights legislation 
has been monumental. 

I personally feel that we should pro- 
ceed with the extension of the act of 1965 
provisions while studying the adminis- 
tration proposals. I am sure the admin- 
istration proposals contain many excel- 
lent points and I agree with the idea of 
uniform, nationwide application. At the 
same time, I would not want to weaken 
or delay any act that has seen the reg- 
istration of 800,000 new voters. 


HUMAN RIGHTS IN COLONIAL 
COUNTRIES 


(Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, in today’s world there is only 
one block of nations living under the 
political and economic domination of a 
colonialist power. 

The colonialist. power is the Soviet 
Union. The nations under partial domi- 
nation of the U.S.S.R. are those such as 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Bulgaria, 
and Rumania which are independent 
in name only. 

Nations under the complete domina- 
tion of Moscow are those such as Ar- 
menia, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, the 
Ukraine, and Turkistan, which at various 
times from 1920 to 1940 were forcefully 
made a part of the U.S.S.R. 

Next week the non-Communist world 
will observe Captive Nations Week as a 
recognition of the status of these people 
under Moscow’s rule. 

None of us need be reminded of the 
Soviet Army’s invasion of Czechoslovakia, 
in 1968 or that of Hungary in 1956, in- 
stigated by Moscrow’s fears that some ex- 
tent of deviation from the Kremlin’s in- 
fluence was coming to the surface in 
those countries. 

But more of us do need to be reminded 
that the Tartars, the Ukrainians, the 
Latvians, and others within what is 
known as the U.S.S.R., present an even 
more tragic scene of subjugation. : 

I urge President Nixon to issue a decla- 
ration of support for these captive peo- 
ples on the occasion of the 10th annual 
Captive Nations Week, July 13 to 19. 

I believe it will be fitting for all Ameri- 
cans, who feel a sense of tragedy when- 
ever human rights are violated, to join 
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in this recognition of people who have 
been subjugated by the Soviet Union 
Government. 


BIG BANKS REPORT RECORD 
PROFITS 


(Mr. MIKVA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, the impact 
of an 84% percent prime lending rate has 
only begun to press on the home buyer 
and the consumer-borrower. Even before 
last month’s bite has been fully digested, 
the banks are already talking about grab- 
bing some more. 

This would be bad enough if the banks 
were hurting profitwise and turned to 
higher interest rates to solve their prob- 
lems. Instead, the banks are laughing all 
the way to the bank with record profits 
dollarwise, percentagewise, and every- 
wise. That small outfit known as the J. P. 
Morgan & Co., Inc., showed an 11-per- 
cent increase in profits for the second 
quarter of this year alone. Secretary 
of the Treasury Kennedy’s former bank, 
Continental Illinois, had a first half net 
profit of $29 million, up almost $3 million 
from last year for a 10.7-percent in- 
crease. Manufacturers Hanover Corp. 
had a whopping 21-percent increase 
in profits the first half of this year over 
the first half of last year. 

The New York Times of yesterday re- 
ported that the bankers are generally 
pleased with the profit showings but a 
bit apprehensive that the reports could 
provide fuel for controversy in Congress. 
I can only hope that there are grounds 
for the apprehensiveness. At this point, 
the banks seem to have little to worry 
about—aside from the fact that they 
might wreck the whole economy in their 
avarice, 


ADDITIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


(Mr, ALBERT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time only to advise the House that we 
will add to the program for tomorrow 
House Resolution 472, creating a select 
committee to be known as the Commit- 
tee on the House Restaurant. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 101] 
Bow 

Button 

Cahill 

Carey 

Celler 

Clark 

Collier 
Corman 


Anderson, Ml. 


Frelinghuysen 
Gallagher 
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Garmatz 
Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa, 
Hanna 
Horton 
Kirwan 
Landgrebe 
Mailliard Powell 
Mann Quillen 


The SPEAKER. On this rolleall 381 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


May 
Michel 
Morton 
Mosher 
O'Neal, Ga. 
O'Neill, Mass. Wilson, 
Ottinger Charles H. 
Passman Wolff 


St Germain 
Scheuer 
Sisk 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 3689. An act to cede to the State of 
Montana concurrent jurisdiction with the 
United States over the real property com- 
prising the Veterans’ Administration Center, 
Fort Harrison, Mont. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

§. 1647. An act to authorize the release of 
100,000 short tons of lead from the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stockpile, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

5.545. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Bail Agency Act (80 Stat. 327). 

S. 1072 An act to authorize funds to carry 
out the purposes of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act of 1965, as amended, 
and titles I, II, IV, and V of the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965, as amended. 

S. 1458. An act to prohibit the business of 
debt adjusting in the District of Columbia 
except as an incident to the lawful practice 
of law or as an activity engaged in by a 
nonprofit corporation or association, 

8.1583. An act to provide that appoint- 
ments and promotions in the Post Office 
Department, including the postal fleld serv- 
ice, be made on the basis of merit and fit- 
ness. 

S. 1685. An act to provide additional assist- 
ance for areas suffering a major disaster. 

S. 2185. An act to authorize a Federal con- 
tribution for the effectuation of a transit 
development program for the National Capi- 
tal region, and to further the objectives of 
the National Capital Transportation Act of 
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1965 (79 Stat, 663) and Public Law 89-774 
(80 Stat. 1324). 

8.2276. An act to extend for 1 year the 
authorization for research relating to fuels 
and vehicles under the provisions of the 
Clean Air Act. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 11400, 
SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION, 1969 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
11400) making supplemental appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of 
the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I assume that the 
gentleman and other members of the 
committee propose to take ample time to 
explain what happened in this confer- 
ence? 

Mr, MAHON. Yes. If the gentleman 
will yield, what I thought we would do is 
briefly summarize the conference report 
itself, and then after the report is 
adopted, take some time to discuss the 
overall Government expenditure limita- 
tion, which is one of the amendments in 
technical disagreement and thus not in 
the report itself. 

The other matters in the conference 
agreement I believe are not very con- 
troversial. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope not. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman may be 
assured we will undertake to explain the 
conference bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the gentleman will 
not neglect the money figures in the bill; 
that he will give us an adequate explana- 
tion as to how these figures differ from 
the bill as originally approved by the 
House. 

Mr. MAHON, We will do that. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
oan ' sigan of the House of July 8, 

b; - 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 1 hour. 
SUMMARY OF THE CONFERENCE BILL 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the items 
in this conference report are not espe- 
cially controversial. We had no difficulty 
in resolving the differences between the 
two bodies with the exception of amend- 
ment No. 90 which relates to an overall 
limitation on Government spending. It 
required much discussion in conference 
before we finally agreed on a compromise. 
We met on several different days. That 
matter will come up under a special mo- 
tion dealing with that amendment. 

I should mention that while the bill is 
a supplemental bill for the fiscal year 
1969, which has already expired, it will 
be recalled that in late June we enacted a 
special resolution, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 782, which authorized the various 
agencies of the Government to proceed 
to make payments to the employees of 
the Government and to retired people 
in anticipation of enactment of the pend- 
ing bill making the appropriations for 
increased pay costs. So that to that ex- 
tent, the pay cost appropriations have 
in effect already been made for fiscal 
1969. 

In a number of other instances, lan- 
guage in the bill extends the availability 
of the funds to meet the necessities of 
the given situations. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference bill is $461 
million plus below the budget estimates 
considered by the House and the Senate. 
There is a reduction in the budget re- 
quests of almost one-half billion dollars. 

The conference bill is about $569 mil- 
lion above the bill as passed by the House. 
Much of that is due to the fact that addi- 
tional budget estimates—totaling $450 
million to be exact—were sent to the 
other body and not originally considered 
by the House because they were not ready 
for presentation to us by the President 
when we acted on the bill in the House. 

The conference bill is below the Senate 
total by $107 million. 

In the conference bill, there is about 
$1.4 billion for pay increases. There is ap- 
proximately $1.272 billion included for 
Southeast Asia—for the war effort. And 
then there are various items distributed 
over many agencies and departments of 
the Government. 

Under leave to extend, I include a com- 
parative tabulation summarizing the fig- 
ures by titles of the bill. The conference 
report, of course, explains each item of 
difference in the 92 Senate amendments. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF CONFERENCE ACTION 


Chap- 
ter No. Department or activity 


Second supplemental appropriation bill, 1969 (H.R. 11400) 


Budget 


estimate House bill Senate bill 


TITLE I 


Military 0} tions in Southeast Asia: 
New budget (obligational) authority. 
By transfer 


TITLE I 
I Agriculture: New budget (obligational) authority 


IE Defense: 
New budget (obligational) authority 
By transfer 


249,682,000 226,050,000 227, 950, 000 
(9, $77, 000) 


Conference 


227,000,000 © —22, 682, 000 
(4,000,000) (+4, 000,000) 


Conference action compared with— 


Budget 


action estimate House bill Senate bill 


(88, 970, 000) 


+950, 000 
(+4. 000, 000) 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT OF CONFERENCE ACTION—Continued 
Second supplemental appropriation bill, 1969 (H.R. 11400)—Continued 


Conference action compared with— 


Chap- Budget Conference Budget 
ter No. Department or activity estimate House bill Senate bill action estimate House bill Senate bill 


Title 1I—Continued 


II District of Columbia: 
Federal funds: New budget (obligational) au- 
thority $29, 736, 000 $10, 365, 000 $29, 101, 000 $10, 365,000 —$19,371, 000 
District of Columbia funds: New budget (obliga- 
tional) authority (44, 607, 000) (25, 358, 000) (44, 089, 000) (25,353,000) (—19, 254, 000) 


IV Foreign operations; 
New budget (obligational) authority 162, 853, 000 2, 700, 000 160, 000, 000 160, 000, 000 2,853,000 -+-157, 
By transfer (38, 000) (35, 000) (2, 735, 000) (2,735, 000) GE 697,000) (+$, 700, 000) 


v wir roina offices—Housing and Urban Develop- 
men 
New i (obligational) authority: 


7, 168, 000 7, 168, 000 7, 158, 000 
1969 306, 062, 000 498, 116, 000 486, 550, 000 —7, 952,000 -+1$0, 488, 000 


otal 313, 230, 000 495, 284, 000 493, 718, 000 —7, 952,000 +180, 488, 000 —1, 566, 000 
New annual contract authorizations, increase in 


limitations. (104, 500, (82,500,000) (102, 500,000) (92,500,000) (—12, 000,000) (+10,000,000) (—10,000, 000) 
(15, 248, 000) (15, 248, 000) (16, 248, 000) 


VI Interior: 
New budget (obligational) authority pes 64, 225, 000 
Release of Public Law 90-364 reserves (2, 886, 900) , 886, 000) (2, 886, 000) 
By transfer (l, 628, 000) (1, 628, 000) 
Liquidation cash (19, 000, 000) (19, 000, 000. (19, 000, 000) 


VII Labor—Health, Education, and Welfare: 
New budget (obligational) authority 713, 707, 000 717, 826, 000 713, 966, 000 
Release of Public Law 90-884 reserves (292, 000 (292, 000) (292, 00 (292,000) 
(Limitation on salaries and expenses—trust funds) -- ) (21, 299, 000, (21,200,000)  (-+-4,700,000) (+21, 200,000) _- 
By transfer (9, , 346, (9, 346, 000) (9, 346, 000) 


VII Legislative branch: 
DON ee budget (obligational) authority: 


X State, Justice, Commerce, and Judiciary: 
ven ae (obligational) authority: 


10, 000 860, 000 

15, 013, 500 15, 799, 500 

15, 023, 500 16, 659, 500 

Release of Public Law cee reserves (1,701,000) (1, 701, 000) 


Limitation increase (147, 000) (147, 000) 
By transfer y (280, 000) 


XI Transportation: 
New budget (obligational) authority -............ 7, 232, 000 2, 298, 000 4, 298, 000 
Release of Public Law 90-364 reserves (28,000) (28, 000) (28, 000) 


XII Treasury-Post Office: 
New budget (obligational) authority -............ 2, 755, 000 2, 285, 000 2, 695, 000 2, 695, 000 
Release of Public Law 90-364 reserves (334, 000) (334, 000) (334, 000) (834,000) 
XIII Claims and judgments 18, 188, 688 16, 880, 812 18, 188, 688 18, 188, 688 


Total, title II: 
N ic Fo annat (obligational) authority: 


7,178, 000 8, 154, 900 8, 154, 900 
1, 358, 736,312 1, 811,377,188 1, 784,205,188 —$60, 250,850 +498 228 876 —$27, 112, 000 
1,365, 914,312 1,819,532,088 1,792, 420,088 —60,250,850 +426,505,776 —27, 112,000 
in limitations ; (82,500,000) (102, 500, 000) (92, peepee (—12,000,000) (+10,000,000) (—10,000,000) 


Release of Public Law 90-364 reserves (20, 489, 000) (20, 489, ) , 489, 
Limitation increases 16, 647, 000) 21,347 (+4, 700, eh (+21, 347, 000) _. 


New annual contract authorizations, increase 


By transfer , 232, (11, 229, 000) , 000) a (+6, 697,000) (+6, 700, 000) 


Liquidation cash (19, 000, (19, 000, 000) ig, 000, 000) 


Increased pay costs (included above): 
Budget authority (135, 378, 400) ae i, aik 848,400) (124,446,400) (—10,932,000) (-+8,011,000) 
Release of reserves i (18, 000) 8, 589, 000) (18, 589, 000) 
By transfer (1, 388, 000) rs 333, 000) as: 983, 000) (2,683,000)  (+-1,297,000) (+1,300,000) 
(155, 358,400) (188,407,400) (147,418,400) (145,718,400) (—9,635,000) (+9,811,000) 
TITLE UI 
INCREASED Pay Costs 
New budget (obligational) authority , 464, 734,396  1,183,298,454 1,368,137,556 1, 287,937,556 —176, 796,840 +104, 639,102 
Release of Public Law 90-364 reserves... ae a 510,000) (62, 277, 000) (69, 741, 000) (69, 741, 000) (+231,000) (—2,536 
By transfer (85, 878, 000) (81, 676, 000) (87, 916, 000) (84,316,000) (—1,557,000) (+8, 640, 000) 
Limitations on administrative and nonadministrative ez- 
(24,223,000) (22,223,000) (22,223,000) (22,223,000) (—2,000,000) 
TITLE V 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Increases in limitations and transfers from trust funds for 


personal services pursuant to sec. 502 of bill (H. Doc. 
) (630, 000) (630, 000) 


Oxv——1184—Part 14 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT OF CONFERENCE ACTION—Continued 
Second supplemental appropriation bill, 1969 (H.R. 11400)—Continued 


Chap- 
ter No. Department or activity 


Budget 


RECAPITULATION 


Grand total, titles I, II, II, an 
N ew budget (obligational) 1 Aity 


Release of Public Law 90-364 reserves 
By transfer 
Liquidation cash 


$7, 178, 000 
3, 776, 034, 766 


3, 783, 212, 766 
(82, 500, 000) 


$8, 154, 900 
4, 451, 514, 744 
4, 459, 669, 644 
(102, 600, on 
80, 230, 000 


) (120, 132, 0003 
(9, 000, 000) (19, 000, 000, 


Limitations on administrative and nonadministrative 


expenses os 
Increases in limitations and transfers from trust 


(40, 870, 000) (22, 223, 000) (48, 570, 000) 


Tagas or personal services pursuant to sec. 502 of 


Increased pay costs (included above): 
Budget authority 
Release of reserves. 
By transfer 


(630, 000) (630, 000) 


$8, 154, 900 
4, 344, 202, 744 


4, 352, 357, 644 


Conference action compared with— 


Budget 


estimate House bill Senate bill 


+$976, 900 
+568, 167,978 | —107, 312, 000 
—461, 947,690 +569, 144,878 —107, 312,000 
(—12,000,000) (-+-10,000,000) (—10, 000,000) 


(+231, 000) re) 636, O 
(+6, 140,000)  (+9,340, 000 


—461, 947, 690 


(19, 
(43, 570, 000) 


(630, 000) 


(1, 600, 112,796) (1,299,733,854) (1, 408, 983,956) (1, 412,883,966) (—187, 728,840) (4-112, 650, 102) 
78, 099, 000 , 000, 75, 000) ($831 roo 536, 000. 


(87, 259,000) (83, 059, 000) Or 899, 000) 


Limitations on administrative and nonadmin- 


OVERALL EXPENDITURE LIMITATION 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. TEAGUE). 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very frank to admit that I do not 
know exactly what this bill does or what 
the report does insofar as our veterans’ 
programs are concerned. For that rea- 
son, I would like to ask the chairman a 
couple of questions. 

I would like to point out that when the 
second supplemental was considered on 
the floor I queried the chairman as to 
the status of veterans’ programs under 
the proposed ceiling which the House 
adopted. At that time the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Mamon) and the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee (Mr. Evins) told 
me that any action taken by the Con- 
gress to increase veterans’ benefits or to 
increase appropriations for the operation 
of the agency would automatically in- 
crease the ceiling and that there was no 
need for a special exemption for veter- 
ans’ benefits and programs and services. 
When this legislation reached the Sen- 
ate it was handled differently and Sena- 
tor TALMADGE offered an amendment 
which specifically exempted all veterans’ 
benefits and services from the expendi- 
ture ceiling. My question is, What dispo- 
sition did the conferees make of the Sen- 
ate amendment, and specifically, is there 
anything included in the conference re- 
port which exempts veterans’ benefits 
and services from the ceiling? 

I would like to remind the gentleman 
that last week when the independent 
offices appropriation bill of fiscal 1970 
was considered in the House, the Appro- 
priations Committee recommended and 
the House adopted a budget for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration of about $50 mil- 
lion in excess of the recommendation of 
the revised budget. This was mostly for 
hospital construction and additional per- 
sonnel for the medical program and some 
general operating expenses. The commit- 


(24, 223, 000) (22, 223, 000) (22, 223, 000) 


(630, 000) (630, 000) 


tee added these additional funds because 
it recognized that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is experiencing a rising workload 
as a result of the Vietnam conflict. Here 
we have the Appropriations Committee 
recognizing on one hand that VA is 
in a special category because of the Viet- 
nam conflict, and at the same time a 
genera] ceiling is being imposed, as I un- 
derstand it, $1 billion less than the re- 
vised budget. What assurances do we 
have that the Veterans’ Administration 
will not be required to take a portion of 
that $1 billion cut while at the same 
time the Congress is attempting to give 
the agency more money to meet its rising 
caseload? 

Mr. MAHON. With regard to the col- 
loquy which we had when the bill was 
originally before us, the answer is still 
the same as it was at that time, the 
same answer given by the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. Evins) and by my- 
self. 

The other body exempted veterans 
benefits and services. The other body ex- 
empted more than half of the spending 
budget, in fact. 

However, in the conference version of 
the bill now before us, reference is made 
to the Veteran’s Administration, in a 
limited way in connetction with the so- 
called cushion which I shall explain later, 
but the Veterans’ Administration is not 
otherwise specifically exempted. Under 
the conference agreement, a cut could 
be applied to any agency, including the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a comment? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. It is true, as I am sure 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. TEAGUE) 
will agree, that about $5 billion of the 
Veterans’ Administration budget is for 
compensation and pensions that are 
fixed by law. 

I could not conceive of any President 
of the United States wanting to make 


(86, 999, 000) 
(22, 223, 000) 


a , 


(ES, 940, 000) 


cuts in compensation and pensions in 
the first place. But furthermore, because 
of the mandatory nature of them, I do 
not believe he would be able to make any 
cuts in those items, and they take care 
of most of the items in the VA. 

Mr. MAHON. It is further true that if 
Congress appropriates funds above and 
beyond the budget requests for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration that would tend 
to adjust the ceiling upward to make al- 
lowance for the related expenditures. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Of course, 
everyone knows that the workload of the 
VA is increasing every day, and the gen- 
tleman says it tends to adjust, but I 
would ask the gentleman if we pass 
legislation which increases the cost of 
the VA, does it not automatically in- 
crease the ceiling? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes, the gentleman is 
right. It would automatically increase 
the ceiling. The language in that re- 
spect in the conference agreement is on 
all fours with what was in the original 
House bill. 

And in the independent offices and 
Department of Housing appropriation 
bill for 1970, the gentleman will recall 
that for medical care in the Veterans’ 
Administration there was an increase of 
$17.6 million above the budget; for con- 
struction of hospitals and domiciliary fa- 
cilities, an increase above the budget of 
$13.9 million; and $3 million was pro- 
vided above the budget for grants for 
construction of State nursing homes—a 
total of $34 million above the budget. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. In that in- 
dependent office appropriation bill that 
is about $50 million above the budget, 
this was mostly for kidney machines and 
for intensive care wards, for renova- 
tion and for construction. Now, as I 
understand this bill today it is $1 billion 
less than the revised budget. Is there any 
assurance that the VA will not be re- 
quired to take a portion of the $1 bil- 
lion cut while at the same time the Con- 
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gress attempts to give it some more 
money because of its rising workload? 

Mr. MAHON. It is inconceivable to me 
that this Congress, which is very friendly 
toward veterans and veterans causes, 
would take any action which would be 
adverse to the welfare of the returning 
servicemen and veterans. So I do not be- 
lieve there is any reason whatever for 
concern in this regard. 

Now, with regard to the $1 billion cut, 
I would hopefully assume that the Con- 
gress this year will cut more than $1 
billion in expenditures, in which event 
this feature of the pending conference 
agreement will be relatively meaning- 
less, especially so with respect to the 
‘Veterans’ Administration. 

So I do not believe there is any reason 
for apprehension, and I can assure the 
gentleman from Texas, the able and 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 

ee on Veterans’ Affairs, that we will work 
with the gentleman in a determined 
and, in my opinion, successful effort to 
take care of the needs of the veterans, 
and to see to it that any necessary re- 
quirements are taken care of. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for his statement. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 


Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

My purpose in taking the floor at this 
time is to express my concern and the 


concern of the suburban communities 
about deletion of $18.7 million from the 
onference report of the District of Co- 
lumbia’s portion of the funds necessary 
to start construction of a mass transit 
system for the Washington metropolitan 
area. 

This delay in starting the system is 
naturally of concern to everyone. The 
ongress has acknowledged, then con- 
firmed and reconfirmed time and time 
again, the need for a rapid transit sys- 
em in the Washington area if we are 
ever going to solve our transportation 
problems. The surrounding communi- 
ies have also recognized this need and 
ave likewise recognized that they must 
pay a large portion of the cost of its con- 
struction, All of the surrounding com- 
munities combined have agreed to pay 
$573 million of the total cost. Most of the 
ommunities approved bond referendums 
ast fall to pay their proportionate share. 
ther delay in construction of this 
Bystem will cost more money, and since 
he need for the system is so great, all of 
are most anxious to get started with 

ts construction. 
But, Mr. Speaker, mass transit is only 
BR part of our problem. Everyone who 
knows anything about transportation, as 
e Congress has repeatedly agreed, 
knows that a balanced transportation 
bystem is essential. This means we must 
ave the necessary number of highways, 
freeways, bridges and other automobile 
acilities as well as a mass transit sys- 
if the problem is to be solved. The 
Helay in construction of these other 
ansportation facilities has been abso- 
utely ridiculous, and has cost us tens 
bf millions of dollars in additional costs 
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as well as many times that amount in 
public inconvenience. 

An example of how ridiculous this de- 
lay has been is the case of the Dulles 
Airport. We spent $100 million for a new 
additional airport to serve the area, in- 
cluding an access road which dead ends 
at the Capital Beltway, Interstate Route 
495. It was intended at the time that 
Interstate Route 66 and adequate Po- 
tomac River crossings would provide 
easy and ready access to this new air- 
port. The airport has now been open 
for approximately 7 years and is still 
only being used to a fraction of its 
capacity while Washington National 
Airport increases in its use each year 
even after it has passed the point of 
being dangerously overcrowded. 

One of the main reasons why Dulles 
is not used more than it is, is the fact 
that the connecting highway links which 
were planned over 10 years ago have not 
been started. This is because of pure 
stubbornness on the part of the District 
of Columbia government in steadfastly 
refusing to approve its portion of the 
construction projects so that connecting 
links can be made. 

This particular example of the con- 
fusion this delay has caused was, along 
with many others, called to the atten- 
tion of the House Committee on Public 
Works when that committee was con- 
sidering the 1968 Highway Act. The 
members of that committee were most 
reluctant to get involved in the specific 
location and administrative details of 
the construction of highway projects. 
But, since they recognized that the delay 
had been so long that further delay 
could not be tolerated, particularly in 
view of the fact that this is the Nation’s 
Capital, and they were considering Fed- 
eral highway projects, they found it 
necessary to instruct the District gov- 
ernment to proceed forthwith with these 
projects in the 1968 Highway Act. Amaz- 
ingly, the District of Columbia City 
Council has placed itself above the Con- 
gress of the United States and the Amer- 
ican people, and has completely ignored 
this mandate of Congress. The Congress, 
therefore, has no choice but to insist 
that its will be carried out. 

Mr. Speaker, unfortunately it now 
appears that if the Congress does ap- 
propriate these transit funds at this 
time, we would appear to be acquiescing, 
and that we would accept the fact that 
the District is ignoring our mandate and 
can do so. To do so would encourage the 
District government to continue to defy 
the will of Congress and to continue to 
delay construction of these vitally needed 
highway projects. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot afford to per- 
mit further delay in these vitally needed 
projects. I feel that we should again insist 
that the District government must pro- 
ceed immediately with construction of 
the projects so that we can release these 
transit funds and permit construction on 
the transit system as well. I have con- 
sulted with the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. NaTcHER), on many occasions 
about this problem, urging that the 
necessary funds be appropriated to begin 
construction of the transit system. im- 
mediately. He has given me assurance on 
many occasions that he does intend to 
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release these funds—and I am hopeful 
that the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Maxon), will yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. NatcHER), so that he can 
advise us as to his position and the posi- 
tion of the Appropriations Committee re- 
garding these funds. 

Mr. MAHON. I will say to the gentle- 
man that the other body added to the 
bill the following language: 

For an additional amount for “Capital 
outlay”, $18,736,000, of which $1,514,000 shall 
ROn SS available for expenditure until July 


I now yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. NatcHer), a member of 
the conference committee, for comment 
in regard to what the conferees did about 
this question and why the conferees did 
what they did. 

Mr. NATCHER. I thank the Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like first to say 
to my friend, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. BROYHILL) and my friend, the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. GUDE) 
and all of those other Representatives 
from the adjoining metropolitan area 
that all down through the years we have 
appreciated their attitude and the stand 
they have taken in regard to the freeway- 
rapid transit impasse that we are now 
confronted with. 

I know the gentleman from Virginia 
and the gentleman from Maryland be- 
lieve that there is a place in our Capital 
City for both a freeway system and a 
rapid transit system. 

Mr. Speaker, that is the position of our 
committee. We believe that there is a 
place for both a freeway system and a 
rapid rail transit system in our Capital 
City. In order to meet the tremendous 
day-by-day growth of traffic, the high- 
way program must be carried out along 
with the presently authorized rapid rail 
transit system. 

In 1958, after a 5-year study, the free- 
way program was set up for the District 
of Columbia. Since that time millions of 
dollars have been appropriated for this 
system and today we have in Federal and 
District funds over $200,000,000 on hand 
that cannot be used. 

Just to give you some idea, Mr. 
Speaker, of the cost of some of these 
projects and how the cost has increased— 
back in 1961 when we had the east leg of 
the freeway system before our committee, 
it was explained that the cost would 
amount to $26,100,000. Today, in 1969, 
the cost is estimated at $78,000,000. That 
gives you an example of what this im- 
passe has done in regard to the freeway 
system here in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that there may 
be no misunderstanding about this mat- 
ter, our committee still is of the opinion 
that there is a place for both systems 
here in the District of Columbia. 

Beginning back in 1962 we started 
having trouble over the freeway system. 

In 1966—as the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr, BroyHILL) knows, as well as 
the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
GubE) and my good friend, the ranking 
minority member of the District of 
Columbia Budget Subcommittee, the 
distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Davis) also know—we appeared 
before the House and recommended that 
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the rapid transit money be deleted be- 
cause the freeway system had been 
stopped. We said to the Members of the 
House at that time, Mr. Speaker, that 
when the freeway system started and 
when they in good faith started repair- 
ing the streets in the District of Colum- 
bia, we would come before the House 
and recommend the rapid transit money. 

After the bill passed the House and 
while it was before the other body, the 
National Capital Planning Commission 
was called back into session and on a 
vote of 6 to 5, they started the freeway 
system. 

We came back with the conference re- 
port on that bill and, as my friend from 
Virginia (Mr. BROYHILL) knows, I said 
to the House, “The freeway system is 
now underway,” and we receded and 
recommended the rapid transit money. 
My friend, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. Davis), will tell you that within 
a few weeks after that time the National 
Capital Planning Commission was called 
back into session and changed their vote, 
and at that time they stopped the free- 
way system. 

In order that there may not be any 
misunderstanding, we want the House 
to know that as soon as the freeway 
program gets under way beyond recall, 
then we will come back to the House 
and recommend that construction funds 
for rapid transit be approved. 

The Federal Highway Act of 1968 
passed the House and the Senate, and 
was signed by the President of the United 
States in August of 1968. As my friend, 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
BrROYHILL), knows, the Highway Act of 
1968 is the law that we must operate 
under at this time. 

I want to read just a portion of that 
law which pertains to the freeways of 
the District of Columbia. The portion of 
the bill providing for the District of 
Columbia reads as follows: 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Sec. 23. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, or any court decision or 
administrative action to the contrary, the 
Secretary of Transportation and the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia shall, in 
addition to those routes already under con- 
struction, construct all routes on the Inter- 
state System within the District of Columbia 
as set forth in the document entitled “1968 
Estimate of the Cost of Completion of the 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways in the District of Columbia” sub- 
mitted to Congress by the Secretary of Trans- 
portation with, and as a part of “The 1968 
Interstate System Cost Estimate” printed as 
House Document Numbered 199, Ninetieth 
Congress. Such construction shall be under- 
taken as soon as possible after the date of 
enactment of this Act, except as otherwise 
provided in this section, and shall be carried 
out in accordance with all applicable provi- 
sions of title 23 of the United States Code. 

(b) Not later than 30 days after the date 
of enactment of this section the government 
of the District of Columbia shall commence 
work on the following projects: 

(1) Three Sisters Bridge, I-266 (Section 
B1 to B2). 

(2) Potomac River Freeway I-266 (Section 
B2 to B4). 

(3) Center Leg of the Inner Loop, I-95 
(Section A6 to C4), terminating at New York 
Avenue. 

(4) East Leg of the Inner Loop, I-295 (Sec- 
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tion Cl to C4), terminating at Bladensburg 
Road. 


The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
BroYHILL) knows this act was passed by 
the House and the Senate and it is the 
law today—Public Law 90-495. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Public Works Committee brought this 
bill before the House, explained it in de- 
tail, and the bill was then passed by 
both Houses and signed into law, we find 
that the District Building ignores it. I 
say to you, Mr. Speaker, that every day 
since that law was signed on August 23, 
1968, the District Building has com- 
pletely ignored it. 

Our new President, in bis message of 
April 28, 1969, to the Congress, on the 
District of Columbia, made this state- 
ment. Before reading it, I want you to 
know that this is the first time in 10 long 
years that any President has had the 
nerve and the courage to state the facts. 
Let me read to you what our new Presi- 
dent said. This is a portion of his mes- 
sage: 

Mass transit must be part of a balanced 
transportation network. A subway will not 
relieve local governments of the duty to mod- 
ernize and improve their highway systems 
and other forms of transportation, so that 
all citizens have an adequate choice as to 
how they travel. Clearly, the impasse that 
has arisen between proponents of road and 
rail transportation in the Washington Metro- 
politan area has contributed little to the 
progress of either. There are, however, hope- 
ful signs that a fair and effective settlement 
of these issues will be reached in the near 
future. It is in the interest of all those in- 
volved—central city dwellers, suburbanites, 
shoppers, employees, and visitors alike—that 
this be done. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree with every word 
of this statement that I have just read. 

Mr. Speaker, in the supplemental esti- 
mates submitted to the House, we had a 
request for $18,737,000 to start construc- 
tion of a rapid transit system. We de- 
cided not to take action at that time. The 
supplemental went to the other body and 
they added this amount to the bill. In 
conference the other side receded, and it 
is not in the bill. In connection with the 
regular bill for fiscal year 1970, we have 
the sum of $21,586,000 requested as the 
District’s share for construction of the 
authorized rapid rail transit system. 

I will say to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. BROYHILL) that in addition to 
that, we also have the sum of $1,299,200 
requested for the District’s share for op- 
erating expenses. 

I want the gentleman from Virginia 
and the gentleman from Maryland to 
note that as soon as the freeway system 
is started and underway according to the 
Highway Act of 1968, we will come to the 
House and recommend funds for the au- 
thorized rapid rail transit system. 

In closing, a bill is before the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
chaired by the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. McMuizan) which pro- 
vides for Federal grants of $1,047,000,000 
for a regional rapid transit system. The 
bill that authorized the basic rapid rail 
transit system in 1965 provided for a 25- 
mile system to cost $431 million. The bill 
now pending before the District of Co- 
lumbia legislative committee calls for 
$1,047,000,000 in Federal grants. The 
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rapid rail transit system proposed under 
that bill is 97 miles, not 25 miles—that 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross) asked about a number of 
years ago. They said at that time it 
would cost $431 million. Now they say it 
will cost $2.5 billion and the Federal 
Government will have to put up $1,047,- 
000,000 in Federal grants in addition to 
the amount authorized in 1965 of $100 
million. 

As the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
BROYHILL) knows, the impasse with 
which we are confronted is certainly not 
helping that bill any. I want the gentle- 
man from Virginia, and the gentleman 
from Maryland, and my distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Apams)—who has been fair and 
sound about this matter all through the 
years—to know how our committee feels 
about it. 

This is the position of our committee. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 142 
minutes to the member of the confer- 
ence, the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Davis) . 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
I simply want to say that the gentleman 
from Kentucky has stated this matter 
completely and fairly, as I know it from 
my work on the subcommittee with the 
gentleman. 

Both this Congress and the President 
have expressed themselves in support of 
a balanced transportation system. As 
soon as there is some assurance that we 
are to have a balanced transportation 
system, the gentleman from Kentucky 
and I are committed to providing the 
initial funds that were included in this 
supplemental request, and the followup 
funds that are provided in the 1970 
budget. 

I think that is a fair position to take, 
and I think it is the only position we 
could reasonably take in the light of the 
mandate of this House in the 1968 High- 
way Act. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield now 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
ADAMS). 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the statement of the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

I am going to take the position of sup- 
porting the gentleman both in the Dis- 
trict Committee and publicly. I think the 
impasse has reached desperate propor- 
tions. We are about to put 70,000 people 
between the Agriculture Building and the 
Capitol on Independence Avenue, and 
there is no way in the world we can get 
those people in and out without a sub- 
way system. 

I may have reservations about the 
highway system, but I think it has been 
clearly stated that the impasse cannot 
go on any longer. 

I publicly urge both the District Build- 
ing and all others involved, to meet the 
conditions so we can create a subway 
system. As I understand the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. NATCHER), if they 
indicate the conditions which have been 
set forth are being met and being 
Started, the subway system will start, 
and then we will have both things oper- 
ce in Washington, D.C., and we need 

em. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. GUDE). 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
BROYHILL). 

The gentleman from Kentucky is com- 
pletely correct that the District govern- 
ment has refused to obey the law. We 
have a deep concern over the fact that 
every day we fail to start construction of 
this transit system it is costing approxi- 
mately $250,000. 

Last week I stated here on the floor 
my support of reinstatement of the $18.7 
million for construction of the District of 
Columbia portion of the regional rapid 
rail transit system. I do not believe it is 
in the best interest to hold one part of 
our transportation system hostage to the 
other. 

I should merely like to express our 
deep concern and regret over this situa- 
tion. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. BROYHILL). 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to thank the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. NATCHER) for his 
further assurance regarding his support 
of the funds to start construction of our 
transit system. I also want to commend 
the gentleman from Kentucky for his 
untiring efforts in helping us to solve the 
transportation crisis in the Nation’s 
Capital. The gentleman is absolutely cor- 
rect in pointing out that we must have a 
balanced transportation system and 
that delay on any portion of it is not 
acceptable and will not be tolerated. 

There has already been delay in excess 
of 10 years on a major portion of the 
highway and freeway system. It is now 
quite apparent that the appropriation of 
these funds at this time would encour- 
age further delay to the extent that we 
may be several more years in commenc- 
ing the construction on the other needed 
parts of the transportation system. I 
therefore join with the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. Apams) in expressing 
my support of the position taken by 
the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
NATCHER) and by the Appropriations 
Committee, in holding up these funds 
until the District of Columbia govern- 
ment complies with the mandate of the 
Congress. If they continue to ignore the 
Congress then I suggest the withholding 
of other appropriations until they rec- 
ognize that this is the Nation’s Capital 
and the will of the Congress and the 
American people must prevail. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. Jonas). 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I expect 
every Member in the Chamber would 
agree with me that when we have a bill 
involving 92 separate amendments one 
could not find a conference committee 
which would agree on every dollar figure 
agreed on in the conference. 

Conferences are just exactly what the 
word indicates they are, conferences be- 
tween two differing groups trying to re- 
concile differences between two bills. 

I believe, as a member of the confer- 
ence committee, that we did very well in 
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it. We gave in on some items to the Sen- 
ate. The Senate conceded on some items. 
And we compromised some. 

As the gentleman from Texas, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and the chair- 
man of the conference, has already in- 
dicated, the conference report is $461,- 
947,690 below the budget. It is a half bil- 
lion dollars above the House-passed bill. 
But, as the gentleman from Texas ex- 
plained, $450 million of that increase was 
not even considered in the House, be- 
cause the items were first submitted in 
the Senate. 

If we eliminate the items the House 
did not have an opportunity to consider, 
which were added in the Senate, the bill 
would be only about $100 million above 
the House figure. It is $107,312,000 below 
the Senate figure. 

The conference report represents the 
best judgment of the conferees. It was 
signed by all the managers on the part of 
the House. 

I join the gentleman from Texas, the 
chairman of the committee, in urging 
adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield one- 
half minute to the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. NELSEN). 

Mr. NELSEN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I merely wish to point out I believe 
the position our good friend the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky (Mr. NATCHER), 
has taken—and his offer of support un- 
der the conditions he outlined—is com- 
pletely fair and should have the unani- 
mous support of the House of 
Representatives. 

I speak because of the fact that I did 
have a hand in the Subway System Act 
of the District of Columbia and do feel 
a responsibility with reference thereto. 
However, I also want to say that the gen- 
tleman’s recommendation is very fair 
and in my opinion it is one that we can 
follow. 

OVERALL EXPENDITURE LIMITATION 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Now, can we have some 
discussion of the proposed expenditure 
ceiling and some discussion of the rea- 
sons why the personnel ceilings were cast 
aside? What were the circumstances sur- 
rounding those actions? 

Mr. MAHON. Those are amendments 
which will be presented after the report 
itself is acted upon. I thought it might 
be more appropriate to discuss those 
matters as they occur as they are not a 
part of the conference report. 

Mr. GROSS. They are not a part of 
the conference report? 

Mr. MAHON. No. They are reported 
back in technical disagreement. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, but we will be vot- 
ing on the conference report very shortly, 
will we not? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes, and we will be vot- 
ing later on the amendments in disagree- 
ment at which time I shall be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I shall thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Let me say that I find no economy in 
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this bill, none at all, for it contains ap- 
proximately a half billion dollars more 
than it did when approved by the House. 
I understand that a substantial amount 
of the increase is due to salary increases, 
but regardless of the nature of the ex- 
penditure it is nevertheless increased 
spending at a time the country faces a 
financial crisis and taxes are being in- 
creased. 

And the action of the House-Senate 
conference on this legislation, wiping out 
all vestige of the personnel ceiling that 
was imposed last year, as well as juggling 
with the expenditure ceiling, plus the in- 
crease of $160 million in the funding of 
soft loan window of the International 
Development Association, makes this 
conference report unacceptable and I 
shall vote against it. 

FAIR HOUSING, NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS, 

AND EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTS 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HAWKINS. In amendment No, 24 
as I read it, you have deleted $1 million 
for the enforcement of the fair housing 
program and in amendment No. 40 you 
have eliminated or reduced to the extent 
of $2.5 million the amount for the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps program, No. 
42 appears to reduce educational oppor- 
tunity grants by $16 million. 

Am I correct in this being the effect of 
the conference report and, if so, could 
you enlighten us as to the justification 
for those reductions? 

Mr. MAHON. With respect to the addi- 
tional funds for fair housing enforce- 
ment, funds had already been provided 
for that purpose in the regular bill for 
1969 and they are also provided in the 
regular bill for fiscal 1970. In fact, the 
House increased the 1970 figure above 
what the committee recommended. When 
we conferred on this item we were ap- 
proaching the end of the fiscal year and 
we thought these funds should be de- 
leted and that ample funds had been 
made available already in the regular 
1970 bill. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, when the 
gentleman refers to “we,” is the gentle- 
man talking about the House conferees 
or the Senate conferees? 

Mr. MAHON. The Senate receded to 
the House position. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Was it the Senate posi- 
tion to appropriate the $1 million or was 
it the position of the House conferees not 
to appropriate it? 

Mr. MAHON. Not to appropriate it. 

Mr. HAWKINS. With respect to the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps program, 
amendment No. 40, there appears to be a 
reduction of $2.5 million. In light of the 
fact that this program is being reduced— 
the NYC program—by at least 25 percent, 
we are receiving a tremendous number of 
questions with reference to it. How does 
the chairman justify this reduction? 

Mr. MAHON. In amendment No. 40 the 
Senate provided for an amount to carry 
out section 102 of the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962 as 
amended—$10 million, to remain avail- 
able until September 30, 1969. 
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There was no budget request for the 
$10 million. The Congress had already 
provided a very large sum for this pur- 
pose for fiscal year 1969. Of course, fiscal 
year 1969 has expired. 

The Senate Committee on Appropri- 
ations went above the budget and in- 
serted $7.5 million. 

There was an addition of $2.5 million 
on the Senate floor, as the gentleman 
knows. The House took the position that 
the $7.5 million in the committee ver- 
sion of the Senate bill was as far as we 
should go at this time, and the Senate re- 
ceded from its floor amendment. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
ask the gentleman if he is aware of the 
fact that this program is being reduced 
throughout the country, and that there 
are a tremendous number of applicants 
for this program who are being told that 
other programs are available, but these 
applicants are unable to find these other 
programs. So that we are cutting back 
on these youth programs when there is 
unrest building up in the cities, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that just a few 
days ago, or a week ago, almost, we did 
pass a new tax bill, putting a new tax on 
the American people on the theory that 
the money would be used for these pro- 
grams, and yet the position apparently of 
the conferees of this House was that this 
money could be cut back at this time for 
economy reasons, apparently. 

Mr. MAHON. The real decisions with 
respect to these programs will be made 
in the regular bills. They were made last 
year generally through that procedure, 
and they will be made this year gen- 
erally through that procedure. This is an 
additional sum of $7.5 million above the 
budget for a fiscal year which has al- 
ready ended, but the conference agree- 
ment would make the funds available un- 
til September 30, 1969. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I do not believe the 
record should stand without it being 
made perfectly clear that this is not the 
only money available for this purpose. 
There was in a supplemental bill a sub- 
stantial amount of money for this very 
purpose when it passed for 1969. This 
item was not considered by the House 
committee, because it was unbudgeted. It 
was put in the bill on the Senate side. We 
thought we were being generous, if I may 
use that word, in adding $7.5 million to 
the substantial sums of money that were 
made available in the regular bill. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, it seems to 
me that you cannot square that against 
the fact that this program is being re- 
duced. The gentleman says that money 
is available but in this amendment and 
in the next amendment, the educational 
opportunity grants—and I am sure 
other Members of the House are receiv- 
ing letters from the higher institutions 
of learning in which they say that they 
do not have money to take care of the 
people who come to their doors—— 

Mr. JONAS. I am sure that the gentle- 
man understands that this is not a reg- 
ular bill; this is a supplemental bill for 
a fiscal year that has already expired. 
We are marking up the regular HEW 
bill for 1970 today, which will contain 
funds for the program for fiscal year 
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1970 just as the regular bill for 1969 made 
funds available for fiscal 1969. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, may I say 
to the gentleman from California that 
Congress has already provided about 
$139 million for this purpose, and in 
this bill we provide an additional $7.5 
million above the budget for these pro- 
grams, which seemed to be the best that 
could be agreed upon at this time. And 
now, as we are beginning the new fiscal 
year 1970, there will be additional ap- 
propriation requests in which the House 
will have the opportunity, as well as 
in the other body, to work our will with 
respect to these manpower programs. 

Mr. HAWKINS. What the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations is saying is that in this 
current fiscal year they are going to pro- 
vide fully the funding for these educa- 
tional and manpower programs in ac- 
cordance with the authorizations, and 
I am very glad to get that commitment. 
I hope the gentleman will live up to that 
commitment. I think it is very obvious 
that across this country these programs 
are not being funded fully, as they have 
been authorized, and that we are build- 
ing up an explosive situation in the 
inner cities, because this House has 
failed to appropriate the money even 
after the authorization, which is itself 
inadequate, and has been authorized by 
this House. 

I think it is time for us to stop talking 
about this so-called economy when we 
are not meeting the budgeted needs of 
the people of this country. I get the 
budgetary explanation, but it certainly 
does not satisfy me. 

I hope that this commitment which 
apparently seems to be made that you 
are going to fund fully these programs 
in the current fiscal year that you did not 
do in the last fiscal year. I hope that 
commitment is met. 

Mr. MAHON. I wish to repudiate em- 
phatically that the gentleman from 
Texas now speaking has committed him- 
self with reference to any future legisla- 
tion involving these programs. 

I simply meant to say, and I believe I 
did say, that for the fiscal year 1970 we 
will have further opportunity to weigh 
and consider sums which may be pro- 
vided for the purpose and that the House 
of Representatives and the other body 
would have adequate opportunity to work 
its will approving the budget requests, or 
raising the figures or lowering them as 
might be determined. 

But to intimate that anyone in the 
House has committed himself to appro- 
priation of the full authorizations is com- 
pletely beside the point and is not correct. 

Mr. HAWKINS. I misunderstood the 
gentleman then. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there by any chance 
any money in this bill for certain Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives— 
the gentleman will recall an authorizing 
bill providing a pay increase for certain 
Members of the House was passed by the 
House and sent to the other body and 
then recommitted to the committee? Is 
there any money in this bill to provide for 
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those pay increases if and when that au- 
thorization bill is passed? 

Mr. MAHON. The other body made no 
changes in items in the House bill that 
relate solely to housekeeping items of the 
House, with respect to additional pay or 
otherwise. That is the time-honored pro- 
cedure. And I should add that the 
amounts in the House bill for the addi- 
tional pay to which the gentleman re- 
fers—which were discussed when we had 
the bill on the floor in May—will shortly 
lapse if the authorization bill is not soon 
enacted. 

The question in respect to fiscal 1970 
will arise when the regular bill for 1970 
comes along. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON, I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to raise a question in the light 
of what has been discussed here during 
the past few minutes. 

I notice in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare appropriations 
on page 17 in amendments 41, 42, and 43 
there has been a cutting and a minimiza- 
tion of the amount of moneys in this 
supplemental budget. 

Then, if you turn to page 4 uncer title 
I, for the Department of Defense, we 
have increased that amount which the 
other body has asked for in this supple- 
mental budget. 

I would like to get some kind of ex- 
planation, in the light of what is hap- 
pening, as to why the House in its con- 
ference report recommended this increase 
in the amendments to which I have re- 
ferred, amendments numbered 41, 42, 
and 43, 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
FLoop) , a member of the conference com- 
mittee, for his comments with regard to 
amendments numbered 41 and 42 in- 
volving the $16 million for educational 
opportunity grants. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I would say to the gentle- 
woman from New York that in the first 
place the amount appropriated for edu- 
cational opportunity grants in the reg- 
ular Labor-HEW appropriations for 
1969 was a reduction of $16 million from 
the budget request. This is the history 
of this item. It was originally put in last 
year’s bill by the other body. It was not 
considered by the House, because it was 
not authorized at the time the House 
acted on the appropriations bill. The 
conferees agreed upon an appropriation 
of $124,600,000 for educational oppor- 
tunity grants, which was $16 million 
below the budget estimate and the Sen- 
ate allowance. 

There was no supplemental request by 
either the Johnson or the Nixon admin- 
istrations for additional funds for this 
program, and none were included in the 
supplemental bill as it passed the House. 
Since it was not budgeted, and was not 
included in the House bill, and would 
have restored a deliberate reduction 
made by the Congress in the regular bill, 
it was dropped in the conference report. 

This is no reflection on the program. 
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Personally, as a matter of fact, I am just 
as much for it as you are. That is not 
true of all of the committee—but that is 
the history. I find no fault with it. 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. EILBERG, Mr. Speaker, I must 
confess that I was disappointed when 
the conferees eliminated from the bill we 
are now considering an amendment 
which would have restored the $16 mil- 
lion which was cut last year from the ed- 
ucational opportunity grants program. 

Adoption of this amendment would 
have meant that this program would 
have been fully funded. Not only this 
program but all the others the Federal 
Government has a part in which provide 
assistance to deserving youngsters so that 
they can obtain a higher education must 
be fully funded or the cost in terms of 
missed opportunities will be vast. 

In its education budget requests to 
fund these various student assistance 
programs for the 1970 fiscal year, the 
administration has adopted the position 
that all these programs, the educational 
opportunity grants program, the college 
work-study program, the national de- 
fense education loan program, and the 
medical professions loan program need 
not be fully funded because the slack 
will be picked up by the guaranteed stu- 
dent loan program. Such a position is 
untenable and demonstrates once more 
the administration’s tendency to over- 
look the facts in presenting their budget 
requests. 

If the administration’s budget requests 
for the educational opportunity grants 
program are adopted, the result will be 
that 45,000 fewer students will receive the 
assistance the program provides. If their 
requests for the national defense student 
loan program are adopted, less than half 
the approved requests from students and 
their families for assistance under the 
program will be able to be honored. If the 
administration’s budget requests for the 
college work-study program are ap- 
proved, the result will be that 20,000 
fewer students will participate. In the 
medical professions loan program, the 
administration’s budget requests would 
provide half the funds which were avail- 
able last year. These are the facts. 

In view of this situation, can the 
guaranteed student loan program pick up 
the slack? The facts say it cannot. This 
program was designed to provide assist- 
ance to middle-income families with in- 
comes of under $15,000 so their sons and 
daughters can get the benefit of a higher 
education. The facts say that 85 percent 
of the loans made under this program 
were made to families with incomes of 
under $12,000. The facts also say that 57 
percent of these loans were made to 
families with incomes of under $6,000. 
Thus, the program has not reached the 
income level it was intended to. I have 
no objection whatever to loans being 
made to these families. What I do object 
to is the administration’s view that pro- 
grams which are designed specifically to 
assist youngsters from low-income homes 
be cut and the slack taken up by a 
middle-income program. Middle-income 
taxpayers support these programs with 
their taxes. They have every right to par- 
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ticipate. However under the administra- 
tion plan they will not be able to since 
all loans under the program will go to 
very low-income families. I believe all 
these student loan programs should be 
fully funded. The result of such action 
on our part will provide that both low- 
and middle-income youngsters can ob- 
tain the help of the Federal Government 
in continuing their educations. If we 
had adopted the amendment of the 
Senate committee restoring cuts in the 
educational opportunity grants programs 
we would have made our position on this 
matter clear. However, I am hopeful that, 
when the Labor, Health, Education, and 
Welfare appropriations bill is considered, 
we will act and make our thoughts on the 
matter quite clear. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, unfortunately, 
the conference report on the second 
supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1969, like the bill already 
passed by the House on May 20—H.R. 
11400—lumps together funds which are 
necessary for important domestic pro- 
grams with some $1.2 billion for military 
operations in Southeast Asia. 

This means a choice of either approv- 
ing the entire package recommended by 
the conferees, and thereby allocating still 
more funds to the prosecution of the war 
in Vietnam, or voting against the entire 
supplemental appropriations bill. I re- 
gret that the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has put us in this situation again. 
As the Members are well aware, there is 
strong and conscientious opposition to 
the continuation of the war in Vietnam. 
There should be an opportunity for 
Members to vote separately on the $1.2 
billion contained in this package for 
additional funds for military operations 
in Southeast Asia. As long as these funds 
for the Vietnam war remain in the con- 
ference report, I cannot support it. As I 
pointed out during the debate on H.R. 
11400 on May 20, one-third of the total 
amount of money allocated in this pack- 
age is for prosecuting the war in Viet- 
nam. This is in addition to the some $27 
or $28 billion which Congress has already 
appropriated for the war for fiscal year 
1969. 

As a matter of fact, the conference re- 
port increases by $38 million the amount 
of money which was provided in the bill 
as it passed the House on May 20. 

The increases approved in conference 
include an additional $7 million for naval 
military personnel and $31 million in 
additional funds for Air Force military 
personnel. That funds for Southeast 
Asian military operations could have 
been actually increased in the face of 
our mounting domestic crisis is an indi- 
cation of the overall failure of Congress 
to reallocate funds in the Federal budget 
on the basis of the multitude of prob- 
lems confronting the cities and the un- 
met social needs of our society. 

As in past years, the costs of the war 
have been underestimated. Each year for 
the past 5 years Congress has been asked 
to appropriate supplementary funds for 
the Vietnam war. On each of those occa- 
sions—in 1965, 1966, 1967, 1968, and now 
1969—I have pointed out that the only 
means Congress has to affect Vietnam 
policy is through the power of the purse. 
Today Congress has another opportunity 
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to assert control over the conduct of the 
war. The funds allocated by Congress for 
the war do more than support our troops. 
They support the war policy of the ad- 
ministration. What has the policy of the 
Johnson and now the Nixon administra- 
tion been since the last occasion on 
which Congress voted funds in support 
of the war? 

Since May 1968, when the Paris peace 
talks began, over 14,000 American serv- 
icemen have been killed. The destruction 
and suffering which have been the lot of 
the Vietnamese people for over 20 years 
continue unabated. 

On June 8 at his conference with South 
Vietnamese President Thieu on Midway 
Island, President Nixon announced that 
he would withdraw 25,000 American 
troops over the next 3 months. Does this 
mean that the end of the war is finally 
in sight? Regrettably, I do not think that 
it does. In the first place, both President 
Nixon and President Thieu went to great 
lengths to point out that this was not 
really a withdrawal of troops but the re- 
placement of our troops with the South 
Vietnamese forces. Second, as our for- 
mer chief negotiator in Paris under 
President Johnson, Governor Averell 
Harriman, has pointed out, 25,000 troops 
is not a significant number and will not 
affect the negotiations in Paris, which 
have now been stalled for over a year. 
During the course of a recent radio in- 
terview with me, Governor Harriman 
emphasized a reduction in the violence by 
both sides as an essential prerequisite to 
a negotiated settlement in Paris, and 
urged that, since the United States had 
issued orders to General Abrams for all- 
out fighting, the United States should 
take the lead in reducing the level of 
fighting. 

Contrary to the optimistic statements 
of the Nixon administration, the end is 
still not in sight. The only way that the 
Congress can exercise any influence on 
the direction of our foreign policy in 
Southeast Asia is to vote “No” on ap- 
propriations for the war. 

For 5 years now the critics of the war 
in Vietnam have been urging alternative 
policies in Southeast Asia. In 1964, I 
urged a specific strategy for neutraliza- 
tion of Southeast Asia to avoid broaden- 
ing the conflict. But the conflict was 
broadened. In 1965, I argued against the 
Americanization of the war and against 
escalating our military commitment. But 
the war was Americanized and our com- 
mitment escalated. In 1966, I again 
pointed to the policy alternatives avail- 
able to us. But instead the choice of con- 
tinued escalation was made. In 1967, I 
called for renewed diplomatic efforts and 
an end to the bombing in the north. But 
diplomacy took a back seat to the con- 
tinued emphasis on imposing a military 
solution. 

In March of 1968, candidate Richard 
M. Nixon said “the next President of the 
United States must end the war in Viet- 
nam,” and indicated he had specific dip- 
lomatic strategies in mind as a way of 
hastening a settlement of the conflict. 

Today, despite the fact that the Paris 
negotiations continue to produce no 
progress, that the killing of hundreds 
of American servicemen each week goes 
on, that South Vietnam continues to be 
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destroyed so that it may be “saved”— 
President Nixon hails the withdrawal of 
25,000 American troops as “the opening 
of the door” to peace. 

In South Vietnam, President Thieu has 
shut down the 37th newspaper since the 
Saigon government announced an end 
to press censorship over a year ago, 
warned the South Vietnamese population 
that advocates of a coalition government 
will be punished, and summoned South 
Vietnamese citizens to police headquar- 
ters for “questioning” because they 
called for a “government of reconcilia- 
tion” and a negotiated settlement to the 
war. 

This is the state of the war in Vietnam 
today, for which the conference report 
before us appropriates an additional $1.2 
billion. 

As I pointed out earlier in my remarks, 
the request for supplemental funds for 
Southeast Asian military operations has 
been tied to other appropriations for 
some vital domestic programs which I 
support and, in several cases, have even 
proposed. 

On January 30, I introduced an omni- 
bus supplemental appropriations bill, 
H.R. 5562, to fully fund several impor- 
tant housing programs established un- 
der the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1968. This legislation would pro- 
vide supplemental appropriations to 
bring the section 235 homeownership 
program, the section 236 rental and co- 
operative housing program, the rent sup- 
plement program, the urban renewal 
program, and the urban renewal com- 
ponent of the model cities program to 
the full amounts authorized by Congress. 

The conference report includes supple- 
mental appropriations for three pro- 
grams—section 235, section 236, and low- 
rent public housing. Both sections 235 
and 236 would receive an additional $45 
million for fiscal year 1969—which, al- 
though it is $5 million more than was 
approved by the House, still leaves each 
program $5 million below the amount 
authorized by Congress. The low-rent 
public housing program—which remains 
the only effective way to reach low- 
income people in our large urban areas— 
would receive an additional $7,168,000 for 
fiscal year 1968 and $16 million for fiscal 
year 1969 in contract authorization. 

While I am pleased that the confer- 
ence report has recommended supple- 
mental appropriations for these three 
programs, I am disappointed that it does 
not provide additional funds for the rent 
supplement program. Each year the rent 
supplement program has been starved 
for funds; the current fiscal year is no 
exception. While the administration rec- 
ommended $65 million for rent supple- 
ments for fiscal year 1969, Congress 
appropriated only $30 million. Urban 
renewal, which also would receive no 
additional funds, was appropriated only 
$312 million although it was authorized 
to receive $500 million. 

These programs must be funded to the 
full amount authorized by Congress if 
there is to be an effective attack of the 
housing crisis which besets our cities. As 
has been the case so often before, the 
supplementary amount recommended for 
the war in this conference report alone 
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is greater than the amount which would 
be needed to fully fund urgently needed 
housing programs. 

I am also disturbed that the $1 million 
appropriation to the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development for en- 
forcement of fair housing—under title 
VIII of the Civil Rights Act of 1968— 
which was approved by the Senate, has 
been deleted in the conference report. In 
its budget request HUD requested $2 mil- 
lion to carry on fair housing activities. 

As Housing and Urban Development 
Secretary Romney stated in his testi- 
mony in support of this appropriation 
request for enforcing fair housing: 

It is simply impossible to attain this goal 
(providing a decent home in a suitable liv- 
ing environment for every American family) 
without a major and continuing effort in 
pursuit of fair housing for every person in 
this country. (Parentheses added.) (Hearings 
on Second Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 
1969, p. 570.) 


At present, the fair housing program 
has received only $2 million to carry 
on its efforts from Congress. If the fair 
housing provisions of the 1968 Civil 
Rights Act are to have meaning, Con- 
gress must allocate sufficient resources to 
fulfill that goal. 

During debate on past omnibus appro- 
priation bills, the argument has been 
made that, since appropriations for im- 
portant domestic programs are included, 
the bills should be supported despite the 
fact that they include appropriations for 
the war. 

I cannot accept that argument because 
it ignores two basic factors. 

First, it is simply not true that the de- 
feat of this bill because of the inclusion 
of appropriations for the Vietnam war 
would result in the cutting off of funds 
for domestic programs. If the House re- 
fused to approve the conference report 
because it contained appropriations ear- 
marked for Southeast Asian military op- 
erations, the war funds would be re- 
moved, and the other parts of the bill 
would come back to the floor. 

Second, and perhaps more fundamen- 
tally, it must be recognized that the vital 
domestic programs, which are presently 
receiving leftover scale support, will 
never be fully funded until the costly 
Vietnam war is terminated. As long as 
appropriation bills continue to allocate 
one-third of available resources to 
Southeast Asian military operations—as 
does this bill—our cities will continue to 
rot; our economy will continue to de- 
teriorate; and our unmet social needs will 
remain unmet. The solution of our do- 
mestic crisis must be preceded by the 
termination of the Vietnam war. 

For 5 long years Congress, through the 
appropriations process, has acquiesced in 
a disastrous policy. Some 36,600 Ameri- 
can servicemen have been killed and 
many thousands more maimed and 
wounded. 

For 5 long years the war has consumed 
national resources desperately needed to 
combat urban problems. Each year the 
end of the war, at least according to the 
administration, was just around the cor- 
ner—especially at appropriations time. 
And each year the administration has re- 
turned demanding still more resources. 

It is time that Congress recognize that 
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it must call a halt to our military in- 
volvement in Vietnam. It has the power 
to do so; namely, through the power of 
the purse. 

Once again the request for funds for 
the prosecution of the Vietnam war 
presents us with an opportunity to re- 
direct national policy and to end the 
death and destruction in Vietnam. I urge 
that that opportunity be utilized and 
that this request for supplemental appro- 
priations be rejected until the funds for 
Southeast Asian military operations are 
eliminated. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express my opposition to the conference 
report on the second supplemental ap- 
propriations bill which is before us today. 

While there is a good deal that is 
worthwhile in this bill—particularly the 
funds for further acquisition of the Red- 
wood National Park and the additional 
$90 million for the housing assistance 
interest subsidy programs. But there is 
a good deal to be concerned about, too. 

Iam especially concerned about the ex- 
penditure ceiling written into this bill. 
As you will recall, I introduced amend- 
ments on the House floor during the orig- 
inal consideration of this bill to exempt 
from the ceiling those uncontrollable ex- 
penditures which the Congress does not 
consider annually and which are based 
only on estimates in the budget. I moved 
to exempt these items from the ceiling in 
order to assure that other programs for 
which Congress had expressed its support 
in specific annual appropriations would 
not be cut back inadvertently. I was par- 
ticularly fearful that if the budget under- 
estimates ran as high as the $6 billion 
low estimate in last year’s budget, the 
social programs like health, education, 
job training, and the other antipoverty 
efforts would be reduced by a substantial 
amount, perhaps on the order of $6 
billion. 

I am pleased to note that the Senate 
adopted my position with regard to the 
exemption of these uncontrollable items. 
I am less pleased to note that the con- 
ferees agreed to allow only very limited 
fiexibility in connection with these un- 
controllable expenses. The conference 
has provided that $2 billion in under- 
estimates on uncontrollable items can 
be absorbed without requiring reductions 
in the other expenditures of the Federal 
Government. 

My worry is that this $2 billion is not 
enough flexibility. If the underestimates 
of last year were repeated this year, the 
$2 billion leeway would certainly not be 
enough. It is for this reason, to protect 
our social programs from overruns in 
the uncontrollable programs, that I will 
again today vote against this expenditure 
ceiling. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
cast my vote against the second sup- 
plemental appropriation, 1969, out of 
conviction that this bill once again re- 
fiects the lack of concern for the real 
needs of this Nation. 

We are appropriating an additional 
$176 million for a Southeast Asia mili- 
tary operation, another $265 million for 
Army personnel, $267.6 million more for 
Air Force personnel. 

As in the past, Mr. Speaker, my prob- 
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lem is not with any one part of this 
supplemental appropriations hodge- 
podge. My problem is that we have once 
again failed to assess our priorities. I am 
gravely concerned that the ceiling we 
have imposed will result in dollars being 
taken from the hide of our cities. Past 
experience demonstrates that, if ex- 
penditures are cut along the way, money 
will come from the social and economic 
programs so desperately needed to re- 
lieve our dying cities. 

Any one or all of these appropriations 
may indeed be worthy. Certainly those 
appropriations which reflect the latest 
Federal pay raises are well-justified in 
the interest of maintaining the high cali- 
ber of Federal employees and making 
Government service attractive on a com- 
petitive basis with the private sector. I 
support the lifting of the foolish restric- 
tions relating to the personnel levels of 
civilian Government employment. 

Nonetheless, I find substantial sums 
of money appropriated which have not 
been carefully examined as to need, and 
which have not been assessed against 
programs which I regard as more urgent, 
very much more urgent for our Nation. 
I become more convinced every day that 
we need a fundamental and searching 
scrutiny of our existing programs in 
order to reallocate our resources where 
they are most needed. Our military ex- 
penditures could easily be pared by 
billions of dollars. We spend additional 
billions in support of agricultural pro- 
grams designed to curb food production, 
while millions of Americans suffering 
from malnutrition pay too much for 
food stamps. Every day reports reach 
my office of budget cuts affecting our 
education system, our health programs, 
our employment programs. We still spend 
more on our space program than we do 
to improve the lot of our poor. Middle- 
class urban taxpayers find their tax luad 
increasing rapidly and are being slowly 
starved for basic services—schools, gar- 
bage collection, recreation facilities, po- 
lice protection. 

I reject the concept that the quiet 
American must continue to be the victim 
of our failure to take stock, restate na- 
tional goals and commitments, and re- 
cast priorities. More and more people 
are speaking out most eloquently against 
the inequities and unjustifiable burdens 
being imposed on all Americans, heed- 
lessly and without analysis. 

Mr. Speaker, the responsibility of the 
Congress is to listen thoughtfully and 
react in a responsive, responsible way. 
We have not really begun to hear the 
many voices of protest in today’s 
America, from poor and middle class 
alike. 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 21, 1969, I joined in a motion to 
strike title I from the second supplemen- 
tal appropriation. I made it clear then 
that appropriating additional funds to 
carry out the present military policy in 
Vietnam simply means, in my view, send- 
ing more Americans—to say nothing of 
Vietnamese and others—to pointless 
deaths. 

That effort to strike title I when we 
sat as the Committee of the Whole House 
was not successful, and we are now con- 
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fronted with a conference report in a 
form that makes it impossible again to 
put this critical question to a vote of the 
House. 

Congressman Ryan has stated bril- 
liantly the dilemma that this produces, 
and I want to call the attention of the 
House to his remarks on this point. It 
is absurd, and indefensible, that we are 
not allowed to vote separately on matters 
that are separate. I cannot believe that 
it is healthy parliamentary practice—let 
alone in the best interests of representa- 
tive government—to follow procedures 
that often make it impossible to get clear 
record votes on matters of great moment 
to the people. 

In any event, I must join in Congress- 
man Ryan’s protest and reiterate that 
unless President Nixon begins to with- 
draw American troops in massive num- 
bers, I—and, I believe an increasing num- 
ber of my colleagues—will henceforth be 
forced to vote against any request for ap- 
propriations that includes additional 
money to carry out the present policy in 
Vietnam, no matter how desirable other 
items included in the request may be. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HOLIFIELD). The question is on the con- 
ference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 348, nays 49, not voting 35, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 102] 
YEAS—348 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 


Andrews, Ala. 


Annunzio 


Bell, Calif. 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 


Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C, 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 


Burleson, Tex. 


Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, Utah 
Bush 

Button 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Carter 

Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 


Chamberlain 


Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collins 


Coughlin 
Cowger 
Culver 
Cunningham 


Daddario 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 


Edwards, Ala. 


Edwards, La. 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 


Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 


Flowers 
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Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford 


ord, 

William D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Friedel 
Fulton, Pa. 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 


Hansen, Idaho 
Harsen, Wash. 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Henderson 
Hicks 

Hogan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 
Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Langen 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 

Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lowenstein 
Lujan 

Lukens 


Anderson, 
Calif 


Ashbrook 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Brown, Calif. 
Burton, Calif. 
Camp 
Chisholm 
Clancy 

Clay 

Cohelan 
Conyers 
Cramer 
Dawson 
Devine 

Diggs 


McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 
McFali 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Meskill 
Michel 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mize 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Moss 


Price, Tex. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Quie 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rarick 
Reid, Il. 
Reid, N.Y. 
Reifel 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 


NAYS—49 


Edwards, Calif. 
Farbstein 
Frey 

Gilbert 
Gross 

Hall 

Harsha 
Hawkins 
Helstoski 
Jacobs 
Joelson 
Kastenmeler 
Koch 

Kyl 

Latta 

Mikva 
Miller, Ohio 


Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Ronan 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rostenkowski 
Roudebush 
Ruth 

St Germain 
St. Onge 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 


Taylor 

Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Tiernan 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 


White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Winn 
Wold 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydier 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


O’Konski 
Ottinger 
Podell 


Rees 
Rosenthal 
Roth 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Stokes 
Thomson, Wis 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wylie 


NOT VOTING—35 


Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 


Ashley 
Aspinall 
Berry 


Boggs 
Bow 
Cahill 
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Carey 
Collier 
Davis, Ga. 
Derwinski 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fraser 


Green, Pa. Murphy, N.Y. 
Karth 

Kirwan 

McMillan 

Mailliard 

Mann 

May 

Morton Wilson, Bob 
Mosher Wolf 


So the conference report was agreed 


Frelinghuysen 
Garmatz 
Green, Oreg. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Freling- 
huysen. 

Mr. Sisk with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Wolff with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mrs. May. 

Mr. Roybal with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr, Morton. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. Ander- 
son of Illinois. 

Mr. Ashley with Mr. Mosher. 

Mr. Karth with Mr. Andrews of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. O'Neal of Georgia with Mr, Quillen. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Stratton. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Mann, 

Mr. Fraser with Mr. McMillan. 


Messrs. DEVINE, HARSHA, ROTH, 
THOMSON of Wisconsin, O’KONSKI, 
SCHADEBERG, AND DAWSON changed 
their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The Clerk will report the first 
amendment in disagreement. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to consider en bloc, amend- 
ments which are in technical disagree- 
ment and on which the managers on the 
part of the House will offer a motion to 
recede and concur as follows: Nos. 4, 11, 
13, 16, 27, 29, 31, 33, 38, 39, 43, 46, 51, 
53, 54, 55, 56, 58, 60, 62, 87, 91, and 92. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 4: Page 3, line 18, 
insert: 

“SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


“FLOOD PREVENTION 


“For an additional amount for ‘Flood pre- 
vention’, $4,000,000 to remain available until 
expended for emergency measures for runoff 
retardation and soil erosion prevention, as 
povided by section 216 of the Flood Control 
Act of 1950 (33 U.S.C. 701 b-1).” 

Senate amendment No. 11: Page 6, line 23, 
inesrt: “of which $95,000 for the Department 
of Corrections shall remain available until 
September 30, 1969, and”. 

Senate amendment No. 18: Page 8, line 8, 
insert: “to be derived by transfer from appro- 
priations for ‘Economic Assistance’, fiscal year 
1969, of the Agency for International Devel- 
opment,”. 

Senate amendment No. 16: Page 9, line 16, 
insert: “of which $100,000 shall remain avall- 
able until September 30, 1969;”. 

Senate amendment No. 27: Page 12, line 
23, insert: “of which $150,000 shall remain 
available until September 30, 1969;”. 

Senate amendment No. 29: Page 13, line 
17, insert: 
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“OFFICE OF THE TERRITORIES 
“ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Admin- 
istration of territories’, $950,000, to remain 
available until expended.” 

Senate amendment No. 31: Page 14, line 
2, insert: 

“HEALTH AND SAFETY 


“For an additional amount for ‘Health and 
safety’, $750,000 to remain available until 
September 30, 1969.” 

Senate amendment No. 33: Page 14, line 
21, insert: “, of which $250,000 shall remain 
available until September 30, 1969;”. 

Senate amendment No. 38: Page 15, line 
18, insert: “, of which $460,000 shall remain 
available until September 30, 1969;”. 

Senate amendment No. 39: Page 16, line 6, 
insert: “prior to September 1, 1969”. 

Senate amendment No. 43: Page 19, line 5, 
insert: “to remain available until September 
30, 1969,”. 

Senate amendment No. 46: Page 20, line 
15, insert: 

“SENATE 


“For payment to Vide G. Bartlett, widow 
of E. L. Bartlett, late a Senator from the 
State of Alaska, $30,000. 

“The clerk hire allowance of each Senator 
from the States of Illinois and Texas shall 
be increased to that allowed Senators from 
States having a population of eleyen million, 
the population of said States having exceeded 
eleyen million inhabitants. 

“For an additional amount for ‘Inquiries 
and Investigations’, fiscal year 1968, $126,- 
900.” 


Senate amendment No. 51: Page 22, line 
12, insert: “, of which $40,000 shall remain 
available until September 30, 1969,”. 

Senate amendment No. 53: Page 22, after 
line 23, insert: “of which $101,000 shall re- 
main available until September 30, 1969,”. 

Senate amendment No. 54: Page 23, line 
17, insert: “of which $162,000 shall remain 
available until September 30, 1969;”. 

Senate amendment No. 55: Page 24, line 
9, insert: “of which $737,000 shall remain 
available until September 30, 1969;”. 

Senate amendment No. 56: Page 25, line 1, 
insert: 


“ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“In addition to the amount made avail- 
able in the appropriation under this head 
in the Department of Commerce Appropria- 
tion Act, 1969, for retirement pay of com- 
missioner officers and payments under the 
Retired Servicemen’s Family Protection Plan, 
$147,000 shall be available in that appropri- 
ation for such expenses.” 

Senate amendment No. 58: Page 26, line 14, 
insert: “of which $205,000 shall remain avail- 
able until September 30, 1969.” 

Senate amendment No. 60: Page 25, line 18, 
insert: 

“For an additional amount for ‘Fees and 
expenses of court-appointed counsel’, fiscal 
year 1968, $850,000.” 

Senate amendment No. 62: Page 27, line 3, 
insert: “, of which $10,000 shall remain avall- 
able until September 30, 1969,”’. 

Senate amendment No. 87: Page 65, line 
16, insert: 

““Limitation on administrative expenses, 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration”, (Release of $4,000 reserved under 
this appropriation pursuant to section 201 of 
Public Law 90-364) ;”. 

Senate amendment No. 91: Page 73, line 9, 
insert: 

“Sec. 503. Section 201 of the Revenue and 
Expenditure Control Act of 1968 (Public Law 
90-364, approved June 28, 1968), is hereby 
repealed.” 

Senate amendment No. 92: Page 73, line 12, 
insert: 

“Sec. 504. Funds appropriated, or other- 
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wise made available, by this Act for the fiscal 
year 1969, shall remain available for obli- 
gation until July 1, 1969, or for five days 
after the date of approval of this Act, which- 
ever is later, unless a longer period is spe- 
cifically provided: Provided, That all obliga- 
tions incurred in anticipation of such ap- 
propriations and authority for the fiscal year 
1969 as well as those for longer periods as 
set forth herein are hereby ratified and con- 
firmed if in accordance with the terms 
hereof.” 


Mr. MAHON (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendments be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MAHON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to Senate amendments 
numbered 4, 11, 13, 16, 27, 29, 31, 33, 38, 39, 
43, 46, 51, 53, 54, 55, 56, 58, 60, 62, 87, 91 and 
92, and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 6: Page 5, line 7: 
insert “and in addition, $1,000,000 to be de- 
rived by transfer from the appropriation 
‘Procurement, Marine Corps’.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, Mattoon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 6 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert 
“$500,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 7: On page 5, line 
12, insert: “and in addition, $3,000,000, to 
be derived by transfer from the appropria- 
tion ‘Research, Development, Test, and 
Evaluation, Army’.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 7 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert 
“$1,500,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 8: On page 5, 
line 18, insert: “and in addition, $5,377,000, 
to be derived by transfer from the appro- 
priation ‘Other Procurement, Air Force’.” 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR, MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MaHon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 8 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert 
“$2,000,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 40: On page 16, 
line 19, insert: 

“MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION 
“MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 
ACTIVITIES 

“For an additional amount to carry out 
the provisions of section 102 of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962, as 
amended, $10,000,000, to remain available 
until September 30, 1969.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MAHON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 40 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert 
“$7,500,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 42: On page 17, 
line 11, strike out: “including payments au- 
thorized by section 108(b) of the District of 


Columbia Public Education Act, as amended 
(Public Law 90-354, approved June 20, 1968), 
and annual interest grants authorized by 
section 306 of the Higher Education Facilities 
Act, as amended (Public Law 90-575, ap- 
proved October 16, 1968), $11,161,000, of 
which $3,920,000 shall remain available until 
expended for said annual interest grants: 
Provided, That, in addition, $160,000 shall 
be derived by transfer from ‘Community 
mental health resource support’, Public 
Health Service, fiscal year 1969: Provided fur- 
ther, That none of the funds appropriated by 
this Act for annual interest grants author- 
ized by section 306 of the Higher Education 
Facilities Act, as amended by Public Law 
90-575, shall be used to formulate or carry 
out any grant to any institution of higher 
education unless such institution is in full 
compliance with section 504 of such Act” 
and insert in lieu thereof “of which $3,920,- 
000 shall be for annual interest grants au- 
thorized by section 306 of the Higher 
Education Facilities Act, as amended (Public 
Law 90-575, approved October 16, 1968), to 
remain available until expended for said an- 
nual interest grants, $360,000 which shall 
remain available until expended and shall 
be considered as interest earned on the sum 
authorized to be appropriated by section 
108(b) of the District of Columbia Public 
Education Act, as amended (D.C. Code, sec. 
31-1608) and shall not be considered as an 
amount appropriated under such section, and 
$16,000,000 shall be for educational oppor- 
tunity grants under part A of title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended, 
to remain available through June 30, 1970: 
Provided, That, in addition, $160,000 shall be 
derived by transfer from ‘Community mental 
health resource support’, Public Health 
Service, fiscal year 1969: Provided further, 
That none of the funds appropriated by this 
Act for annual interest grants authorized by 
section 306 of the Higher Education Facilities 
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Act, as amended by Public Law 90-575, shall 
be used to formulate or carry out any grant 
to any institution of higher education unless 
such institution is in full compliance with 
section 504 of such Act.” 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr, Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MaHon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 42 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken and proposed by said 
amendment, insert the following: “$3,920,000, 
to remain available until expended for an- 
nual interest grants authorized by section 
306 of the Higher Education Facilities Act, 
as amended (Public Law 90-575, approved 
October 16, 1968): Provided, That, in addi- 
tion, $160,000 shal] be derived by transfer 
from ‘Community mental health resource 
support’, Public Health Service, fiscal year 
1969: Provided further, That none of the 
funds appropriated by this Act for annual 
interest grants authorized by section 306 of 
the Higher Education Facilities Act, as 
amended by Public Law 90-575, shall be 
used to formulate or carry out any grant to 
any institution of higher education unless 
such institution is in full compliance with 
section 504 of such Act.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No, 90: On page 69, line 
4, strike out: 

“Sec. 401. (a) Expenditures and net lend- 
ing (budget outlays) of the Federal Govern- 
ment during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, shall not exceed $192,900,000,000; Pro- 
vided, That whenever action, or inaction, by 
the Congress on requests for appropriations 
and other budgetary proposals varies from 
the President’s recommendations thereon, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall 
report to the President and to the Congress 
his estimate of the effect of such action or 
inaction on expenditures and net lending, 
and the limitation set forth herein shall be 
correspondingly adjusted. 

“(b) The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget shall report periodically to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress on the operation 
of this section. The first such report shall be 
made at the end of the first month which be- 
gins after the date of approval of this Act; 
subsequent reports shall be made at the end 
of each calendar month during the first ses- 
sion of the Ninety-first Congress, and at the 
end of each calendar quarter thereafter.” 

And insert in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 401. (a) Expenditures and net lend- 
ing (budget outlays) of the Federal Govern- 
ment during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, shall not exceed $187,900,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That such amount shall be increased 
or decreased by the aggregate amount by 
which the sum of expenditures and net 
lending in said fiscal year are greater than 
or lesser than the sum of expenditures and 
net lending in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, for— 

“(1) items designated ‘Open-ended pro- 
grams and fixed costs’ in the table appearing 
on page 16 of the budget of the United 
States for the fiscal year 1970 (House Docu- 
ment Numbered 91-15, part I, Ninety-first 
Congress) ; 

“(2) the item designated ‘Special South- 
east Asia support’ in the table appearing on 
page 27 of that budget; 

“(3) programs of aid to schools in federally 
impacted areas, under the Acts of Septem- 
ber 23 and September 30, 1950 (U.S.C., chs. 
13 and 19); 
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“(4) the programs to which title IV of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1967 (Public Law 90-247) is 
applicable; and 

“(5) the item designated ‘Veterans bene- 
fits and services’ in the table appearing on 
page 69 of the budget of the United States 
for the fiscal year 1970 (House Document 
Numbered 91-15, part I, Ninety-first Con- 
gress): Provided further, That whenever ac- 
tion, or inaction by the Congress on requests 
for appropriations and other budgetary pro- 
posals varies from the President’s recommen- 
dations thereon, the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget shall report to the President 
and to the Congress his estimate of the effect 
of such action or inaction on expenditures 
and net lending, including the effect on the 
limitation set forth herein: Provided further, 
That the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget shall report periodically to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress on the operation of 
this section. The first such report shall be 
made at the end of the first month which 
begins after the date of approval of this 
Act; subsequent reports shall be made at the 
end of each calendar month during the first 
session of the Ninety-first Congress, and at 
the end of each calendar quarter thereafter. 

“(b) The President shall reserve from ex- 
penditure and net lending, from appropria- 
tions or other obligational authority here- 
tofore, herein, or hereafter made available, 
such amounts as may be necessary to effec- 
tuate the provisions of subsection (a). 

“Such reservations by the President shall 
be in amounts sufficient to insure reductions 
of not less than $1,900,000,000 in expendi- 
tures and net lending, below the amounts 
recommended in the April review of the 
1970 Budget, for programs other than those 
designated in subparagraphs (1), (2), (8), 
(4), and (5) of subsection (a). 

“(c) In the administration of any pro- 
gram as to which— 

“(1) the amount of expenditures or net 
lending is limited pursuant to subsection (a), 
and 

“(2) the allocation, grant, apportionment, 
or other distribution of funds among recip- 
ients is required to be determined by appli- 
cation of a formula involving the amount 
appropriated or otherwise made available for 
distribution, the amount available for ex- 
penditure or obligation (as determined by 
the President) shall be substituted, in the 
application of the formula, for the amount 
appropriated or otherwise made available. 

“Expenditures by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority out of the proceeds from its power 
operations, from the sale of any power pro- 
gram assets, or from power revenue bonds, 
notes, or other evidences of indebtedness 
shall not be subject to any limitations im- 
posed by this title.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr, MAHON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 90 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken and inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

“Sec. 401(a) Expenditures and net lending 
(budget outlays) of the Federal Government 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, 
shall not exceed $191,900,000,000: Provided, 
That whenever action, or inaction, by the 
Congress on requests for appropriations and 
other budgetary proposals varies from the 
President’s recommendations reflected in the 
‘Review of the 1970 Budget’ appearing on 
pages 9351-9354 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of April 16, 1969, the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget shall report to the President 
and to the Congress his estimate of the ef- 
fect of such action or inaction on expendi- 
tures and net lending (budget outlays), and 
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the limitation set forth herein shall be corre- 
spondingly adjusted: Provided further, That 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
shall report to the President and to the 
Congress his estimate of the effect on ex- 
penditures and net lending (budget outlays) 
of other actions by the Congress (whether 
initiated by the President or the Congress) 
and the limitation set forth herein shall be 
correspondingly adjusted: Provided further, 
That net Congressional actions or inactions 
affecting expenditures and net lending re- 
flected in the ‘Review of the 1970 Budget’ 
shall not serve to reduce the foregoing of 
$191,900,000,000 unless and until such ac- 
tions or inactions result in a net reduction 
of $1,000,000,000 below total expenditures and 
net lending estimated for 1970 in the ‘Re- 
view of the 1970 Budget’. 

“(b)(1) In the event the President shall 
estimate and determine that expenditures 
and net lending (budget outlays) during the 
fiscal year 1970 for the following items (the 
expenditures for which arise under appro- 
priations or other authority not requiring 
annual action by the Congress) appearing 
on page 16 of the budget for such fiscal year 
(H. Doc. 91-15, part 1, Ninety-first Congress), 
namely: 

“(i) items designated ‘Social security, 
Medicare, and other social insurance trust 
funds’; 

“(ii) the appropriation ‘National service 
life insurance (trust fund)’ included in the 
items designated ‘Veterans pensions, com- 
pensation, and insurance’; 

“(ili) the item ‘Interest’; and 

“(ivy the item ‘Farm price supports (Com- 
modity Credit Corporation)’ 
will exceed the estimates included for such 
items in the ‘Review of the 1970 Budget’ re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) hereof, the Presi- 
dent may, after notification in writing to the 
Congress stating his reasons therefor, adjust 
accordingly the amount of the overall limi- 
tation provided in subsection (a). 

“(2) In the event the President shall esti- 
mate and determine that receipts (credited 
against expenditures and net lending) dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1970 derived from: 

“(i) sales of financial assets of programs 
administered by the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, Export-Import Bank, agencies of 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, the Veterans Administration, ana 
the Small Business Administration; and 

“(il) leases of lands on the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf will be less than the estimates 
included for such items in the ‘Review of the 
1970 Budget’ referred to in subsection (a) 
hereof, the President may, after notification 
in writing to the Congress stating his rea- 
sons therefor, adjust accordingly the amount 
of the Overall limitation provided in subsve- 
tion (a). 

“(3) The aggregate amount of the adjust- 
ments made pursuant to paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of this subsection shall not exceed $2,- 
000,000,000. 

“(c) The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget shall report periodically to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress on the operation of 
this section. The first such report shall be 
made at the end of the first month which 
begins after the date of approval of this Act; 
Subsequent reports shall be made at the end 
of each calendar month during the first 
session of the Ninety-first Congress, and at 
the end of each calendar quarter thereafter.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Texas is recognized for 1 
hour. 

OVERALL EXPENDITURE LIMITATION 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the House 
passed this second supplemental appro- 
priation bill on May 21, 1969. It passed 
the other body on June 16, 1969. The 
amendment now before us, amendment 
No. 90, was the amendment which held 
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up the conference for some time. Let me 
explain the situation. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference agree 
ment establishing a comprehensive ceil- 
ing on Government spending for the 
current fiscal year 1970, is something of 
a landmark measure in the fiscal affairs 
of the Government. It breaks new 
ground. It establishes a precedent. It sets 
a basic pattern for the future. 

For the first time, it places directly in 
the hands of Congress the specific deci- 
sion as to the maximum amount to be 
taken out of the Treasury for payment 
of the Government’s bills in a given 12- 
month period. 

Last year and the year before, Con- 
gress adopted spending ceilings of sorts 
but they were not all-encompassing. 
They were partial ceilings at best. Last 
year’s ceiling exempted from its provi- 
sions about half of the spending total. 
And the Senate version of this year’s 
ceiling was also only a partial ceiling; it 
too would have exempted over half of 
President Nixon’s expenditure budget for 
fiscal 1970. 

But we have not adopted the Senate 
version. We have adopted an all-encom- 
passing provision that keeps the reins 
for regulating the annual spending rate 
in the hands of Congress. 

We have adopted something very close 
to the pattern originally voted by the 
House. 

With one limited exception which I 
shall describe, we have adopted a ‘‘float- 
ing” or continuously adjusting ceiling 
based on actions or inactions by the Con- 
gress that affect fiscal 1970 expenditures. 
This is patterned after the House ver- 
sion. 

The statement of the managers ex- 
plains the conference agreement in some 
detail and contrasts it with the House 
and Senate versions—and I shall insert 
the full text of it—but briefly, the con- 
ference agreement differs in these re- 
spects: 

The expenditure ceiling was set by the 
conferees at $191.9 billion, $1 billion 
below the amount in the administration’s 
April 15 revised budget. The House bill 
made no reduction; it was directed pri- 
marily to securing focus on and ceiling 
control of all spending, not primarily to 
expenditure reduction. 

The conference agreement includes 
the language in the House version which 
provides for varying the ceiling based on 
congressional actions or inactions on the 
budget. Any reductions made by Congress 
in its individual actions or inactions on 
the budget would count toward the $1 
billion cut. 

The Senate version of the expenditure 
limitation would have exempted from 
congressional ceiling control about $111 
billion of the $192.9 billion spending 
budget, and would have imposed a reduc- 
tion of at least $1.9 billion against the 
remaining $81 billion. 

The conference agreement exempts 
nothing from the ceiling where Congress 
annually acts on the specific budget re- 
quests, but does provide a cushion of not 
to exceed $2 billion to meet unforeseen 
increases in a handful of items—such as 
interest on the public debt, social se- 
curity, and so forth—where annual ac- 
tion to authorize the expenditures is not 
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required by Congress. In such instances, 
the President would have to notify Con- 
gress of any determinations to draw 
against this cushion for such adminis- 
tratively uncontrollable expenditures. 

The revised budget of April 15 classi- 
fies about $100 billion of the $192.9 bil- 
lion expenditure total for fiscal 1970 as 
relatively uncontrollable civilian pro- 
gram expenditures under existing law, 
but several items in this classification 
are not permitted to be charged to the 
$2 billion cushion. 

So, Mr. Speaker, it would be possible for 
the Government to spend more than the 
ceiling of $191.9 billion if Congress au- 
thorizes and appropriates additional 
funds or otherwise takes actions or fails 
to take actions at variance with the budg- 
et. But regardless of what actions may 
be taken, at least $1 billion must be re- 
duced. There must be a reduction of $1 
billion, according to the language now 
pending before us. 

I would say the $1 billion is a modest 
reduction. I had hoped that we could 
make a much larger reduction than $1 
billion. I am speaking now in terms of 
expenditures and not in terms of ap- 
propriations. 

Last year; that is, fiscal 1969, in terms 
of appropriations, we cut about $13 bil- 
lion from the budget and in terms of 
spending we cut, jointly with the execu- 
tive branch, about $6 billion in the non- 
exempted areas. But overruns in the ex- 
empted areas wiped out the $6 billion. 

However, the budget with which we are 
confronted this year presents a difficult 
problem, but we thought that under the 
circumstances we could afford to agree 
to the $1 billion reduction, hoping, of 
course, that the Congress through its ef- 
forts on the various appropriation bills 
and other bills will be able to make re- 
ductions substantially greater than $1 
billion—certainly at least the $1 bil- 
lion—which is specifically mandated. 

But the main objective of the con- 
ferees on the part of the House, con- 
sistent with the original House version, 
was to fix an overall expenditure limita- 
tion in Government, Government-wide, 
exempting nothing at all. To reach agree- 
ment, we did provide a cushion, a lati- 
tude, of up to $2 billion for a limited 
number of so-called uncontrollable items. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. A $1 billion reduction 
from what? 

Mr. MAHON. A $1 billion reduction 
from the $192.9 billion submission of 
President Nixon on April 15, 1969, relat- 
ing to fiscal 1970 budget outlays. 

It should be borne in mind that Mr. 
Nixon himself in submitting his budget 
increased the Johnson budget for so- 
called uncontrollables but reduced the 
Johnson budget for controllables. So this 
is the figure from which we operate, from 
the $192.9 billion. 

Mr. GROSS. But it gives the Presi- 
dent $2 billion of so-called flexibility; is 
that correct? Would that be above the 
$191.9 billion? 

Mr. MAHON. It could be, but only for 
such things as interest on the national 
debt, social security, and several others, 
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which are uncontrollable through the 
normal appropriations process. The spe- 
cific list is in the pending motion. 

Mr. GROSS. This sounds like fiscal 
legerdemain to me, to say that Congress 
is going to cut $1 billion and then give 
the President the flexibility to go up $2 
billion. 

Mr. MAHON. The flexibility applies 
only to a limited number of items which 
do not require annual action by the Con- 
gress and which cannot be controlled by 
the President, such as the interest on 
the public debt, social security, and other 
items which are enumerated. These are 
fixed in various basic laws. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. On this point, Mr. Speak- 
er, I think it should be noted for the 
Record that the bill when it left the 
House did not contain any exemptions. 
The Senate bill contained many exemp- 
tions. 

Mr. MAHON. The Senate exempted 
from control about $111 billion out of the 
$192.9 billion spending budget. And it 
exempted many more items than are 
included in the conference exemption 
list now under consideration. And it did 
not put any dollar limit on the exemp- 
tions. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I would ask 
the gentleman the amount of the so- 
called uncontrollables? The gentleman is 
talking about the interest payment on 
the Federal debt, the social security pay- 
ments, and so forth and so on, but what 
else? 

Mr. MAHON. Under the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill the so-called uncontrol- 
lables were calculated to be about $111 
billion. 

Mr. GROSS. About $111 billion? 

Mr. MAHON. About $111 billion. 

Mr. GROSS. That still leaves, it would 
appear to me, a lot of latitude in which 
to cut when you talk in terms of $111 
billion on the one hand, and $191.9 bil- 
lion on the other. Congress certainly 
has a lot of room to cut if it wants to. 

Mr. MAHON. Congress can work its 
will. Whatever Congress does today it 
can undo tomorrow, of course. But the 
gentleman asked about the uncontrol- 
lables that were established by the other 
body. For example, $25.2 billion was ex- 
empted for the war in Southeast Asia. 
That is not exempted in this conference 
agreement. Other uncontrollables in- 
clude some $42 billion for the social 
security, medicare, and other social in- 
surance trust funds. Interest is $16 bil- 
lion, plus, which is considered an un- 
controllable. There are others in the 
Senate exemption list. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma (Mr. STEED) estimated sev- 
eral weeks ago that it would require some 
$17.3 billion this year for the interest 
payment on the Federal debt alone. 

Mr. MAHON. I do not believe there is 
any doubt but what the President would 
have to utilize a considerable part of the 
$2 billion cushion in order to meet the 
interest acceleration on the public debt. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will bear with me for just 30 
seconds, I would like to add that I regret 
that the committee acceded to any such 
exemption as this. The House bill prop- 
erly provided no exceptions or exemp- 
tions, as far as I know. I am sorry that 
the conference did this. I know of no 
reason why the President of the United 
States should have this $2 billion play, 
this flexibility of $2 billion. 

Mr. MAHON. I will have to say, as the 
gentleman well knows, that in a confer- 
ence you do the best you can, I believe 
we did reasonably well in eliminating 
several of the exemptions which had been 
provided. 

Mr. GROSS. I believe the gentleman 
will agree with me that we have seen 
too often the results of this body giving 
Presidents the authority to put something 
into effect if they deem it to be in the 
national interest. I am opposed to giving 
this kind of power to the executivebranch 
of the Government, this kind of flexi- 
bility. 

Mr. MAHON. I was satisfied with the 
original House version, and much of that 
version is retained in the conference 
agreement in the sense that we have a 
total ceiling on Government spending, 
which was an important objective. 

Mr. Speaker, may I add that over the 
long stretch of time, covering all admin- 
istrations of both parties, and for a va- 
riety of reasons, there have been great 
variations between original budget 
projections of expenditures—not ap- 
propriations, but expenditures—for the 
forthcoming fiscal year and what was 
actually expended in that year, Original 
budget estimates of spending simpiy 
have a way of not proving out, of missing 
the mark. 

Sometimes, that is due in part io over- 
optimism. 

Sometimes, it is due in part to a 
natural and understandable desire on 
the part of the executive branch to put 
its best budgetary foot forward and pro- 
ject the fiscal outlook as favorably as 
possible. 

Sometimes, it is due in part to un- 
foreseen, even unforeseeable require- 
ments for necessary or mandated pro- 
grams of government. 

And, of course, the outcome is to some 
extent influenced by the actions of the 
Congress or inactions by the Congress on 
budget recommendations. 

In short, it is a shared responsibility, 
but I believe it entirely fair to say that 
all administrations have tended to 
shade the projected spending total on 
the low side. This is not a partisan mat- 
ter at all. It is simply a condition that 
exists regardless of party or person. 

Let me be specific: 

Taking all 14 budgets for the post- 
Korea fiscal years 1955 through 1968, the 
projected expenditure totals in the orig- 
inal annual budgets were cumulatively 
exceeded by about $50 billion. In 11 of 
the 14 years, the overruns aggregated 
$53.3 billion. In 3 years, there were un- 
derruns aggregating $3.5 billion. But 
overall for the 14 years, the Government 
actually expended—for a variety of rea- 
sons—about $50 billion more than the 
sum total of what was projected in the 
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original budgets. That averages to about 
$3.4 billion a year. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is why the original 
House provision held significant poten- 
tial for savings if it had been adopted 
and adhered to. 

Taking those 14 budgets by admin- 
istrations, the first seven, from 1955 
through 1961, were under the Eisen- 
hower administration. The net overrun 
for the 7 years, comparing actual spend- 
ing to the original budget projection, was 
about $17 billion. 

The 3 years 1962-64 were under the 
Kennedy administration, and in those 
3 years the net overrun was $6 billion. 

The 4 years 1965-68 under the John- 
son administration show a net overrun of 
nearly $27 billion. 

The Nixon administration is, I feel 
certain, going to show an overrun for 
1970, but it is too early to speak more 
precisely on this point. 

So, Mr. Speaker, while we did not in 
the conference get exactly the House 
version, I do say we have its main fea- 
tures: 

The ceiling is all-encompassing. 

We are putting the spotlight, the 
focus, on total spending in a given 12- 
month period. The focus is on control of 
the rate in the spending of appropria- 
tions. 

We are taking something of a step 
akin to the 1946 legislative budget idea 
never worked and fell by the way- 
side. 

Of course, Congress controls all spend- 
ing now. It does so through voting ap- 
propriations and other forms of spend- 
ing authority. But as Members know, not 
all appropriations voted for a particular 
year are spent in that same year. Thus 
the Government accumulates carryover 
balances unexpended. Under the new 
budget concept now in use, which em- 
braces all the trust funds as well as 
Federal funds, the carryovers are now 
about $226 billion—social security, pipe- 
line funds for defense procurement, and 
all the rest. 

The conference agreement places a 
regulating ceiling on the rate, the 
amount that can be paid out from both 
unexpended carryovers and from new 
appropriations voted for fiscal 1970. 

So, Mr. Speaker, if I were writing an 
open letter to the administration—any 
administration, Republican or Demo- 
crat—lI would express the hope that this 
comprehensive spending ceiling, which 
focuses on the totality of budget spend- 
ing, will lead to more realistic expendi- 
ture estimates in future budgets. It is in 
the public interest, it is in the interest 
of better understanding by all concerned, 
if we can have before us—if the Con- 
gress, the press, and the country can 
have before them the most accurate 
and realistic estimates possible. And to 
repeat, I express the hope that adoption 
of this provision will lead to better budg- 
eting and a greater awareness in Con- 
gress and the country generally of the 
totality of Government spending. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. We had at least 
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four or five sessions on this conference. 
We were in session 2 or 3 days before the 
last recess. We did not agree to this 
conference report without making an 
effort to eliminate all of the exceptions. 
But as the gentleman from Texas has 
already pointed out, anyone who has 
served on a conference committee with 
the representatives of an equal body 
knows that there must be some give and 
take. This was the best we could do. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to endorse 
what the gentleman said about this being 
a sort of a landmark in legislative history. 
I do not know of any other time since I 
have been here that a real serious effort 
has been made by Congress to regain 
control of the purse strings. We control 
the purse in a fashion, because it is true 
that the President cannot spend any 
money that Congress does not first ap- 
propriate. But we know that some of the 
funds we appropriate in a given year are 
spent over several years in the future. 

In the spending program for this year, 
for example, the President draws to 
some considerable extent on funds that 
were appropriated in prior years. That is 
clearly set forth in a table in the Budget 
in Brief to which I would like to draw to 
the attention of all Members who are 
interested in this subject. 

It shows clearly that in the projected 
budget outlays for 1970, $109 billion only 
will come out of the new budget author- 
ity granted by the Congress for the fiscal 
year 1970 and $85.9 billion will come out 
of funds which were appropriated and 
were made available in prior years. I am 
using the January budget in brief. 

It is worthy of note also, that of the 
funds we appropriate this year, some 
$100,700,000,000 is projected to carry over 
for spending in future years. 

As the gentleman from Texas has in- 
dicated, when the Executive has a pot 
containing about $430-odd billion out of 
which he can draw funds for spending, 
there is not much of a way we can exer- 
cise any control over the amount of 
money that will be spent in a given year 
unless we impose a spending limitation. 
I think the overall spending limitation 
we are imposing, the objective we are 
achieving is worth having to agree to 
some limited provision for the so-called 
cushion, which is limited to a few so- 
called uncontrollable items. 

For those who may contend that this 
is a meaningless exercise or that the re- 
duction is not realistic, let me call at- 
tention to the fact that in the budget re- 
view made by the President of the Jan- 
uary budget, there was a net reduction 
in projected budget outlays of $2.4 bil- 
lion, That is below the outlays projected 
by the previous administration in the 
budget last January for fiscal 1970. They 
first updated some of the January budget 
projections to make them more realistic, 
adding $1.6 billion, then they reduced 
the updated figure by $4 billion, giving 
the net cut of $2.4 billion, and coming 
down to the $192.9 billion total. 

So, Mr. Speaker, this additional $1 
billion in the pending amendment, added 
to the $2.4 billion, makes the total cut at 
this point $3.4 billion from the January 
oo total of the outgoing administra- 

on. 
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I should add also that, of course, the 
administration is not happy with this 
provision, They would prefer no ceiling. 
They felt that they had, in the review 
of the budget, cut what they could and 
felt that they had a realistic total. And 
the President has committed the ad- 
ministration to a policy of fiscal restraint. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we in Congress have 
our independent responsibilities. It is for 
Congress to decide what shall be appro- 
priated and what shall be spent. The 
pending provision will require a little 
more belt tightening. And if we will, we 
can achieve the billion-dollar cut in our 
actions on the various spending bills, 

The conference agreement was the best 
we could do, and I think under the cir- 
cumstances was the best that could be 
reasonably expected. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. As I understand the ceil- 
ing in this conference report, it differs 
from the ceiling adopted by the Congress 
last year in one particular respecting 
Southeast Asia. 

The Southeast Asia appropriations 
last year were considered to be an uncon- 
trollable item and, therefore, presumably 
not subject to the ceiling. 

As I understand the provisions of this 
report, Southeast Asia is now considered 
a controllable item, in the same category 
as domestic programs, and therefore is 
different from the provision last year. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. The expenditures for the 
war are included in the ceiling, and are 
not exempted. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, so that the 
ReEcorp will be clear, under leave granted 
I am inserting the full text of the state- 
ment of the House managers attached 
to the conference report, explaining the 
conference agreement in respect to the 
overall limitation on Government spend- 
ing. 

Amendment No. 90: Reported in technical 
disagreement. A motion will be offered to in- 
sert a conference substitute for both the 
House and Senate versions. The Senate 
struck the House version. 

The conference substitute will impose an 
overall ceiling on expenditures and net lend- 
ing (budget outlays) of the Government 
during the fiscal year 1970. As agreed to by 
the conferees, the initial ceiling stated in the 
provision is $191,900,000,000—or $1,000,000,- 
000 below the amount in the House bill and 
also $1,000,000,000 below the revised pro- 
jection of 1970 budget outlays announced 
by the President on April 12 and summarized 
in the review of the 1970 budget released 
April 15, and appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 16, at pages 9351-9354. 

The conference agreement retains the 
House language that would operate contin- 
uously to adjust the ceiling, as appropriate, 
to comport with the estimated budget outlay 
effect of specific congressional actions or in- 
actions in appropriation bills or other bills 
having an impact on the April 15 budgetary 
proposals. The conferees have added language 
to this part of the provision to also make it 
clear that other actions by the Congress 
would operate to adjust the ceiling in like 
fashion. These budgetary and other actions 
would result in adjustments of the ceiling 
whether initiated by the President or by the 
Congress. 
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And language is included to provide that 
net reductions made through specific con- 
gressional actions or inactions in the various 
spending bills will count toward the afore- 
mentioned $1 billion expenditure reduction 
rather than being in addition to it. 

The conference agreement makes two ad- 
justments to the original House provision. 
One is the addition, as subsection (b), of 
& limited lump-sum exemption to the ceiling 
figure. This exemption would permit the 
President, after notification in writing to the 
Congress stating his reasons therefor, to ad- 
Just the ceiling figure by an aggregate amount 
not exceeding $2,000,000,000 in respect to 
variations in estimates for items enumerated 
in subsection (b) upon his determination 
that expenditures and net lending (budget 
outlays) for the enumerated items will vary 
from the estimates on which the $192.9 bil- 
lion April 15 executive budget projection is 
based. The enumerated items in all instances 
involve objects and programs for which the 
budget outlays arise out of appropriations 
or other authority, or relate to estimated 
receipts that operate to offset budget outlays, 
that do not require current action by the 
Congress—in other words, permanent ap- 
propriations or other spending authority con- 
tained in basic law, or actions or inactions 
that operate otherwise to determine budget 
outlays under the unified budget concept. 

The other adjustment to the original House 
provision is the $1 billion reduction. The 
House bill made no reduction; it was directed 
primarily to securing focus on and ceiling 
control of all spending, not primarily to ex- 
penditure reduction. 


CONTRAST OF CONFERENCE AGREEMENT WITH 
HOUSE AND SENATE VERSIONS 


The House version is explained in consider- 
able detail beginning on page 118 of House 
Report 91-252. The Senate committee ver- 
sion was modified in some particulars on the 
floor, but the basic thrust and key features 
of the Senate version are explained on page 
47 of Senate Report 91-228. Briefly: 

The House provision was all encompassing; 
it contained no exemptions. And it did not 
seek to make a blanket reduction in the pro- 
jected budget outlay total. The thrust of the 
House provision was to put the control of 
total spending in the hands of Congress, ad- 
justable only by the Congress. 

The Senate provision, unlike the House 
provision, did not put a ceiling on total 
budget outlays. The Senate provision ex- 
empted from the ceiling over half of pro- 
jected expenditures and net lending—about 
$111.7 billion on the basis of currently esti- 
mated amounts. And the Senate provision 
would have imposed a reduction of at least 
$1,900,000,000 in the nonexempted areas 
of the budget, that is, against areas involy- 
ing budget outlays of about $81.2 billion as 
projected in the April 15 review. It would, 
in turn, have fixed a firm statutory ceiling 
of $79.3 billion on budget outlays in the 
nonexempted areas. In the exempted items, 
budget outlays could rise as high as the re- 
quirements were determined to be. The Pres- 
ident would have to make the necessary re- 
ductions to the extent the Congress, through 
its budgetary actions during the session, did 
not achieve the $1,900,000,000 figure 

The conference agreement would likewise 
require the President to make any reduc- 
tions necessary to achieve the $1,000,000,000 
cut to the extent Congress, through its budg- 
etary actions during the session, did not do 
so. 

Since the conference agreement sets a 
comprehensive ceiling which would be con- 
tinuously adjustable based on congressional 
actions or inactions on budgetary proposals 
whether initiated by the President or by the 
Congress and whether or not inside or out- 
side the April 15 budget review totals, there 
is no necessity to exempt any area of the 
budget that Congress normally acts upon 
each year. Approval of supplemental appro- 
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priations to meet existing unbudgeted re- 
quirements would be the basis for a corre- 
sponding adjustment in the ceiling on budget 
outlays. 

But the situation is different where addi- 
tional budget outlays—not contemplated in 
the April 15 budget review or found prac- 
ticable within the $191.9 billion ceiling fig- 
ure—arise in respect to programs and items 
on which Congress does not act annually to 
supply the appropriation or other outlay au- 
thority. These are mainly the so-called per- 
manent authorizations that each year auto- 
matically stem from various basic laws and 
thus are not acted upon in the annual bills. 
It is for a limited number of these in- 
stances—instances involving generally large 
sums and where it is difficult to make ac- 
curate projections—that the conferees have 
made provision, in subsection (b), for the 
President, if he finds it necessary and so 
notifies Congress, to allow the increased ex- 
penditures above the related estimates on 
which the $192.9 billion April 15 budget was 
based, The conference agreement puts a dol- 
lar limit of $2,000,000,000 on how far the 
President can go in so adjusting the ceiling. 

The items in respect to which the Presi- 
dential adjusting authority could operate if 
found necessary are: 

On page 16 of the budget: 

(1) Items designated “Social security, 
medicare, and other social insurance trust 
funds"; 

(2) The appropriation “National service 
life insurance (trust fund)” included in the 
items designated “Veterans’ pensions, com- 
pensation, and insurance”; 

(3) The item “Interest”; and 

(4) The item “Farm price supports (Com- 
modity Credit Corporation)”. 

Decline of receipts (credited in the budget 
against expenditures and net lending) de- 
rived from— 

(1) Sales of financial assets of programs 
administered by the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, Export-Import Bank, agencies of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, the Veterans’ Administration, and the 
Small Business Administration; and 

(2) Leases of lands on the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

Subsection (c) of the conference agree- 
ment retains the House provision in respect 
to periodic executive reports on the opera- 
tion of the ceiling provision. 


LIMITATION ON NUMBERS OF CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr. Speaker, I should also add, as has 
been indicated, that in amendment 91, 
we agreed with the Senate provision re- 
pealing section 201 of the Revenue and 
Expenditure Control Act of 1968 which 
to some extent limited the number of 
civilian employees in the Government 
and generally placed limitations on filling 
of vacancies as they occurred. 

While section 201 was adopted as part 
of an economizing measure, the weight of 
the evidence is clear that it has cost more 
than it has saved and is a very unwork- 
able provision. In the circumstances, we 
agreed that it should be repealed. In or- 
der to make the Record more clear on the 
basis for this action, I am including the 
full text of the conference report ex- 
planation. 


Amendment No, 91: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the amendment of the Senate, 
repealing section 201 of the Revenue and 
Expenditure Control Act which placed limi- 
tations on filling of vacancies in certain full- 
time permanent civilian positions in the 
Government and on the number of tempo- 
Tary and part-time empolyees in certain 
Government agencies. 
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In section 201 itself, and in subsequent 
enactments in the last session, Congress 
exempted from the limitations and restric- 
tions about one-third of the Government’s 
full-time permanent positions and about 
two-thirds of the Government’s temporary 
and part-time positions. 

While section 201 was adopted as part of 
an economizing measure, the conferees are 
agreed that its impact is, in some cases, con- 
trary to efforts to economize, The weight of 
the evidence is clear: It has cost much more 
than it has saved, not only in cases where 
dollar losses through operation of the section 
can be identified and estimated, but also in 
many other less measurable instances 
through the introduction of imbalances and 
inefficiencies into day-to-day administration. 

It has, according to the evidence, resulted 
in costly overtime work. 

It has, according to the evidence, resulted 
in a large loss of internal revenue collections 
to the Treasury. 

It has, according to the evidence, resulted 
in inefficient utilization of personnel. 

Particulars in these respects are cited in 
House Reports 91-264 and 91-265, on the 
appropriation bills for the Departments of 
Treasury, Post Office, and Agriculture, and 
in Senate Report 91-228 on this second sup- 
plemental appropriation bill. 

The Committee on Appropriations, because 
of the costly and impractical consequences 
of operations under section 201, is embarked 
on a suspension plan for every agency as the 
appropriation bills are reported. The House 
has already suspended section 201 with re- 
spect to the Departments of Treasury, Post 
Office, Agriculture, HUD, and many inde- 
pendent agencies during the fiscal year 1970. 
The motion to be offered would repeal the 
section altogether. 

Congress will, of course, continue to con- 
trol Federal employment through the tradi- 
tional appropriations process by providing or 
withholding appropriations for salaries. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Manon). 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days to extend their re- 
marks in the Recor on the measure just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CALIFORNIA DISASTER RELIEF ACT 
OF 1969 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 6508) to provide 
assistance to the State of California for 
the reconstruction of areas damaged by 
recent storms, floods, landslides, and 
high waters. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
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sideration of the bill H.R. 6508, with Mr. 
Younc in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. JONES) 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Don H. 
rasa will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I might 
consume. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for such time as he may 
require. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, H.R. 6508, the California Disaster 
Relief Act of 1969, the bill before this 
body today, was reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Public Works. It fol- 
lows the pattern of similar legislation re- 
ported by this committee over the years. 
The most recent legislative acts were the 
Pacific Northwest Disaster Relief Act of 
1965 and the Hurricane Betsy bill which 
assisted the States of Florida, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi to recover from the dam- 
age inflicted by that hurricane in 1965. 

California was hit by violent storms 
and flooding in January and February of 
this year, and further runoffs by the 
usually heavy snowpack have affected 
areas of the State almost up to the pres- 
ent day. The best estimate of the physi- 
cal damage suffered throughout the State 
at this particular time is roughly $265 
million. 

All but six of the 58 counties of the 
State have been covered by the procla- 
mation of emergency of the Governor 
of California. In addition, most of the 
State was declared a major disaster area 
by the President and all available meas- 
ures of local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments went to work to provide immediate 
relief and subsequent rehabilitation. 
Even with all this assistance which has 
been provided to the State, certain 
further basic help is required to restore 
many areas of California to their full 
capabilities. This is the reason for the 
legislation before you today. 

In keeping with the longstanding pol- 
icy of the Committee on Public Works, 
when the extent of the damage was re- 
ported and made known to the Congress 
of the United States, the chairman of 
the Committee on Public Works, the 
Honorable Grorce H. FALLON of Mary- 
land, as he has done on many previous 
occasions for other areas of the country, 
sent a special subcommittee to California 
to make a firsthand inspection of the 
devastated areas and to hear testimony 
from those people who were affected by 
the damage. This testimony was heard 
not only from the State and local officials 
of California but from many private citi- 
zens. The subcommittee in its swing 
through the State held hearings in Sac- 
ramento, Madera, Los Angeles, and Santa 
Barbara and made a firsthand inspec- 
tion of the damage on the scene. 

Further hearings were held by the 
committee in Washington, and as a re- 
sult of these hearings, combined with the 
hearings held in California, the bill be- 
fore you today was ordered reported. 
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I would like to particularly commend 
the work of the members from California 
who are on the Public Works Committee. 
They are Congressman HAROLD “Bizz” 
JOHNSON, Congressman GLENN ANDERSON, 
and Congressman Don CLAUSEN. They 
worked diligently throughout the com- 
mittee trip to California and at the hear- 
ings in Washington. 

The California Disaster Relief Act has 
been given careful thought and follows 
the format of previous legislation re- 
ported by the committee. It provides 
assistance in areas where relief cannot 
normally be given under existing Federal 
regulations and statutes. This includes 
permanent highway repairs on a 50-50 
State-Federal matching basis, necessary 
modification, changes, and help for con- 
struction and regulations covering one of 
the vital industries of California—the 
timber industry—and a modification and 
a waiver of the rules of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and the Farmers 
Home Administration to provide relief to 
the average citizen who has been so hard 
hit by these storms. 

I believe I would be remiss at this par- 
ticular time in my opening comments if 
I did not take the opportunity to point 
out to this body the record which has 
been made over the years by the public 
works projects constructed by the Corps 
of Engineers which have been built in the 
State of California. 

Completed or useful projects of the 
Corps of Engineers, constructed at a total 
Federal cost of $872 million, prevented 
far greater damages which would have 
otherwise occurred. Estimates have been 
made that these prevented damages 
would, if they had occurred, cost about 
$1,600,165,000. 

I believe this record speaks for itself. 
It proves once again, as has been shown 
many, many times in the past, the value 
of and the need for proper flood control 
activity. Here is the record: 

Flood protection information, Corps of Engi- 
neers projects—California (winter of 1968- 
69 and spring of 1969) 

Damages prevented 


$1, 600, 065, 000 


Damages preventable (had 
authorized projects been 
completed) 30, 059, 000 

8 projects under con- 
struction 

6 projects authorized 
not started 13, 439, 000 

Total Federal expenditures in 
construction of corps proj- 
ects in California 

Projects with major savings: 

Los Angeles County drain- 
age area project 
Prado Reservoir 


Damages prevented in project area by com- 
pleted and partially completed projects— 
Project-by-project breakdown 


Pine Flat Reservoir. 

Russian River Basin (Coyote 
Dam) 

Sacramento River and major 
and minor tributaries. 

Black Butte Reservoir 
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Damages prevented in project area by com- 
pleted and partially completed projects— 
Project-by-project breakdown—Continued 

Folsom Dam and American 


New Hogan Reservoir 

Mormon Slough 

Farmington Reservoir 

Merced County stream group 

Big Dry Creek Reservoir 

Pine Flat Reservoir 

Terminus Reservoir 

Success Reservoir 

Isabella Reservoir 

San Joaquin River Levees.-_.- 

Middle Creek 

Sacramento River flood con- 
trol project 

Sacramento River, Chico 
Landing to Red Bluff. 

Sacramento River (bank pro- 
tection) 

Camanche Reservoir 
nership) 
New Exchange Reservoir 
(partnership) 
Oroville Reservoir 
ship) 

Tuolumne River Recervoirs 
(partnership) 

Prado Reservoir 

City Creek channel 

Riverside levees 


(part- 


1, 700, 000 
(partner- 
500, 000 


500, 000 
335, 000, 000 
1, 500, 000 

2, 150, 000 
52, 000, 000 
2, 200, 000 
2, 500, 000 
San Antonio and Chino Creeks 
and San Antonio Reser- 
voir 21, 000, 000 
50, 000 

4, 000, 000 
300, 000 
1,000, 000 


Carbon Canyon Reservoir... 

Lytle and Cajon Creeks 

Stewart Canyon debris basin. 

Devil, East Twin, Warm and 
Lytle Creeks 

San Jacinto and Bautista 


The following projects under construc- 
tion would have helped reduce the flood 
damage: 

Damages preventable had project been 

completed 
Buchanan Reservoir 
Hidden Reservoir 
Dry Creek 


+$1, 300, 000 


Mojave River Reservoir 

New Don Pedro Reservoir (part- 
nership) 

New Melones Reservoir 

Sacramento River and major and 
minor tributaries (additional 
if completed) 

Sacramento River bank protec- 


8, 175, 000 


2, 200, 000 
2, 200, 000 


16, 620, 000 


Funding through fiscal year 1970 limited 
to R/E acquisition and planning. 


The following projects not included in 
the fiscal year 1970 budget for initiation 
of planning or construction would have 
helped in reduction of January—Febru- 
ary 1969 flood damages: 

Damages preventable had project been 

completed 


Cucamonga Creek 
Knights Valley Reservoir. 
Lytle and Warm Creeks 
Santa Paula Creek 
Tahquitz Creek 


13, 439, 000 
The major provisions of the bill follow: 
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NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


Section 1 of the reported bill is a state- 
ment of recognition by the Congress that 
the State of California has experienced 
extensive loss and damage as a result of 
storm, floods, and highwaters during the 
winter of 1968-69 and the spring of 
1969, and that the Congress recognizes 
the need for special measures designed 
to aid and accelerate the State in its 
efforts to provide for the reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of these devastated 
areas. 

HIGHWAY REPAIRS 

Section 2 authorizes $30 million to be 
available to the State of California for the 
period between the enacting date of the 
legislation and June 30, 1970, for the 
permanent repair and reconstruction of 
the permanent street, road, and highway 
facilities not on any Federal aid systems 
which were destroyed or damaged as a 
result of the storms, floods, and high- 
waters during the winter of 1968-69, and 
the spring of 1969. The section requires 
50 percent participation by the State. 
SHARED COSTS FOR RECONSTRUCTION OF TIMBER 

PURCHASE ROADS 

In the Pacific Northwest Disaster Act 
of 1965, Congress authorized the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Agriculture to reimburse timber sale con- 
tractors for reconstruction and restora- 
tion of roads which were under construc- 
tion but had not yet been accepted by the 
Government as part of the national sys- 
tem of forest development roads and 
trails at the time of that disaster. 

Subsequent to the passage of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Disaster Act, timber sale 
contracts were changed to recognize this 
problem. This provision of the bill would 
accomplish basically the same purpose; 
that is, to help timber operators recon- 
struct timber sale roads which have been 
damaged by this disaster. The new lan- 
guage is substantially identical to that 
which is now contained in the standard 
timber sale contract. There are 85 tim- 
ber sale contracts without this language 
still in effect. There are 445 contracts 
with this language in them. This would 
put all timber sale purchasers on an 
equal footing. 

Basically, section 3(a) would provide 
that the Federal Government would 
bear the cost of repairing these timber 
roads under certain conditions: 

First. If the timber sale was under 1 
million board feet, the contractor would 
bear the cost of the damage if the addi- 
tional construction work required by the 
storm amounted to less than $1,000. If it 
was more than $1,000 the Federal Gov- 
ernment would bear the cost. 

Second. If the timber sale was between 
1 and 3 million board feet, the figure 
would increase $1 per 1,000 board feet. 

‘Third. If the timber sale was over 3 
million board feet and damage over 
$3,000, the Federal Government would 
bear the cost. 

Section 3(b) provides the Secretaries 
of Agriculture and Interior with discre- 
tionary authority to cancel a timber pur- 
chase contract where it is determined 
that the damages are so great that resto- 
ration, reconstruction, or construction is 
not practical under this cost-sharing ar- 
rangement. 
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REDUCTION OF MINIMUM TIME REQUIRED FOR 
ADVERTISING SALE OF NATIONAL FOREST 
TIMBER 


One of the effects of the 1969 disas- 
trous storms and floods in California 
has been the disruption or serious im- 
pairment of access to sources of timber 
supply from the national forests for the 
wood-using industries of the region. The 
economies of these regions depend 
largely or entirely upon the timber in- 
dustry, which, in turn, is dependent upon 
national forests as a source of supply. 
Time is of the essence in rebuilding 
these economies, otherwise these com- 
munities will face severe unemployment. 

To help avert this condition, section 
3(c) would authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to reduce from 30 to 7 
days the minimum time required to ad- 
vertise the sale of national forest timber 
in the affected area. 

COMPLIANCE WITH REQUIREMENTS OF LAW 

REGARDING ENTRY OF PUBLIC LANDS 

Section 4 of the bill grants to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior authority to sus- 
pend the time limits established in cer- 
tain public land laws for the perform- 
ance of acts where the entryman’s abil- 
ity to comply has been interfered with 
by the floods and high waters. 

BUREAU OF RECLAMATION OVERHEAD COSTS 


Section 5 would repeal language in- 
cluded in the Public Works Appropria- 
tion Act for fiscal year 1967 which re- 
quired that appropriations expended by 
the Bureau of Reclamation in connection 
with disaster relief under Public Law 81- 
875 as administered by the Offce of 


Emergency Preparedness should be reim- 
bursed in full by that Office to the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. OEP interprets that 
provision as requiring that funds be on 
hand to reimburse the Bureau of Recla- 
mation in full before disaster assistance 
may be provided, and the effect of this 
interpretation has been to preclude the 
use of the Bureau of Reclamation knowl- 
edge and abilities to relieve distress in 
disaster areas. 

This language will place the Bureau of 
Reclamation on the same basis as the 
Corps of Engineers. Through enactment 
of this provision, the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness will be in a position to con- 
tract with whichever agency can more 
efficiently and effective and economically 
do the job. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Section 6 applies to SBA disaster loans 
for property loss or damage as a result of 
these storms, floods, and high waters to 
the extent that such loss or damage is 
not compensated for by insurance or 
otherwise. At the borrower’s option, on 
that part of any loan in excess of $500, 
the SBA would be required to cancel up 
to $1,800 of interest, principal, or any 
combination thereof. 

In addition the SBA would be author- 
ized to defer any or all interest or prin- 
cipal payments during the first 3 years 
of the loan on a disaster loan made un- 
der the Small Business Act as a result 
of these storms, floods, and high waters, 
without regard to the borrower’s ability 
to make these payments. 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 

Section 7 applies to Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration disaster loans the same 
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benefits as section 6 provides for SBA 
loans. 
TERMINATION 

Section 8 terminates the bill as of 
June 30, 1970, with the exception that 
the repeal of the provision of the Ap- 
propriations Act of 1967 is made 
permanent. 

TITLE 

Section 9 identifies the bill as the 
“California Disaster Relief Act of 1969.” 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Jonnson) for the purpose of 
presenting further justification for the 
enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 minutes to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. JOHN- 
SON). 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlemen yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Fatton), the chairman of the full 
committee. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 6508, the California 
Disaster Relief Act of 1969. This bill was 
reported unanimously by the Committee 
on Public Works. It is legislation which 
has been drafted by the committee after 
field hearings were held in California on 
the site of the disasters and in Wash- 
ington. 

It is similar in nature to the Pacific 
Northwest Relief Act of 1965 and the 
“Hurricane Betsy” legislation which 
aided our Southeastern States. Both bills 
were reported by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and enacted into law by this 
Congress. This bill gives additional and 
needed help to the many flood stricken 
areas of California which were devas- 
tated by the winter and spring floods of 
this year. It provides specific relief in 
such areas as highway repairs, timber 
access construction operations, and a 
basic relief and a greater leeway in 
granting of aid from the Small Business 
Administration and the Farmers Home 
Administration to individuals who have 
suffered as a result of the disastrous 
floods in California. 

This follows the pattern of previous 
legislation to provide help to those who 
need it most and restore one of our great 
States to full scale operation. 

I recommend its passage. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, on behalf of myself and all 
the people of the State of California let 
me express my deep appreciation for the 
consideration which the House of Rep- 
resentatives Public Works Committee 
extended to the State of California dur- 
ing the crisis we faced this year when an 
extensive storm struck all areas of the 
State. Chairman Gerorce FALLON, the 
distinguished chairman of the full com- 
mittee, authorized the Subcommittees on 
Flood Control and Rivers and Harbors 
to make a joint inspection of the dam- 
age. Subsequently, the Flood Control 
Subcommittee, under the leadership of 
Representative Bos Jones, held hearings 
here in Washington. The bill we have be- 
fore you today is the result of this 
thoughtful consideration by this com- 
mittee. 

As you recall, we had a similar tragedy 
at Christmas time in 1964 affecting 
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northern California and the States of 
Oregon and Washington. At that time, 
Congress enacted the Pacific Northwest 
Disaster Act of 1965 which proved to bea 
tremendous value in getting the States of 
the Pacific Northwest, including Cali- 
fornia, back on their feet in the wake of 
the storms. We are seeking the same 
type of assistance here today. 
RAINFALL RECORDS 


This has been an exceptionally wet 
year throughout the central and south- 
ern areas of California. During the nor- 
mal rainy season, from October to 
March, most of the areas of central and 
southern California experienced precipi- 
tation up to 250 to 300 percent above 
normal. In some places, the rainfall was 
400 percent above normal. Much of this 
fell after January 11 in a series of storms 
which began to bombard the State on 
that day. During 10 days in late Janu- 
ary when the storms were at their peak, 
some southern California areas received 
as much as 40 inches of rain; that is an 
average of 4 inches a day for 10 consecu- 
tive days. 

In the larger drainage areas of Califor- 
nia the following average rainfalls were 
recorded for the month of January, and 
again virtually all of the January rain- 
fall came in a 10-day period: 

North coast drainage: January, 14.52 
inches; normal, 7.73 inches. 

Sacramento Valley drainage: Janu- 
ary, 15.63 inches; normal, 6.80 inches. 

Northeast interior drainage: January, 
11.52 inches; normal, 3.43 inches. 

Central coast drainage: January, 10.42 
inches; normal, 4.14 inches. 

San Joaquin drainage: January, 11.58 
inches; normal, 3.61 inches. 

South coast drainage: January, 12.83 
inches; normal, 3.25 inches. 

Southeastern desert drainage: 
inches; normal, 1.36 inches. 

Looking at Weather Bureau statistics, 
it is easier to pick out the days in late 
January and February when it did not 
rain. In our State capital, for instance, it 
did not rain from the 14th to the 17th of 
January, or the 28th of January. It did 
not rain on the Ist, 2d, and 3d of Febru- 
ary, nor the 10th, 12th, or 13th, or the 
16th, or the 20th through the 22d, or the 
26th of February. That is 11 out of 49 
days that there was no rain. On every 
other day from the 1lith of January to 
the 1st of March, it rained. It not only 
rained, it poured. Similar records were 
recorded throughout the State. The 
mountains were covered with snowpacks 
well in excess of 30 feet in many areas— 
that is 30 feet, not inches. 

DAMAGE ESTIMATES 


In just a few days, the State of Cali- 
fornia suffered hundreds of millions of 
dollars of damage in spite of a major 
flood control program. It should be 
stressed that in this disaster alone, an 
estimated $1,230,000,000 in damage was 
prevented by existing flood control works 
constructed largely through the wisdom 
and foresight and leadership of the Con- 
gress. With a preliminary estimate of ap- 
proximately $265 million damage from 
this one storm alone, you can see that the 
job is not yet completed and we must 
continue the timely program of the con- 
struction of our flood control programs. 


5.44 
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This, of course, is not part of the disaster 
relief bill we are considering today. 

We are considering only the restoration 
of damage suffered in the January—Feb- 
ruary storms. I would like to touch briefly 
100 deaths attributed to the storms. 
Physical property damaged was valued 
at approximately $265 million. This oc- 
curred in 40 of the State’s 58 counties 
and was divided about equally between 
losses to public property and losses to 
private property. A substantial portion 
of this loss was to dikes, levees, and 
drainage facilities, restoration of which 
can be provided for under existing pro- 
grams such as the Corps of Engineers’ 
Public Law 99 authority or the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness’ Public Law 
875 authority. 

ROADS NEED RESTORATION 


As far as H.R. 6508 is concerned, the 
greatest need is for restoration of storm 
damaged highways, county roads and city 
streets. As you know, ours is a mobile 
society and without adequate transporta- 
tion facilities, and especially highway 
routes, our economies collapse. Some $79 
million worth of roads, streets, and high- 
ways were destroyed during the storms. 
Of this total $79 million in damage, less 
than half is eligible for Federal assist- 
ance under existing programs. 

Reconstruction and restoration of 
roads under the Federal aid system pose 
little or no problem since there are ade- 
quate funds in the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration emergency relief program to 
finance the rebuilding of these. This fund 
will cover less than $21 million worth 
of the total damage, however. 

Nearly $14 million in road and street 
damage is eligible for restoration under 
Public Law 875 through the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness. The President 
has allocated $13 million for California 
disaster relief under Public Law 875, but 
this covers not only losses to roads and 
highways not on the federal system, but 
damages to all other public facilities in- 
cluding water and sewer systems, other 
utilities, public buildings, and some of 
the levees, dikes, and drainage facilities 
under local or state control. 

You can see, therefore, that there is 
a tremendous deficiency which must be 
made up from State and Federal sources 
because the local governmental agencies 
which have jurisdiction over most of 
these roads and streets just do not have 
the financial resources to do this work. 
Helping eliminate this gap is one of the 
major objectives of the legislation that 
we have before you, H.R. 6508, sponsored 
by myself and 28 other members of the 
California delegation. 

STATE COOPERATION 


It must be emphasized, Mr. Chairman, 
that the State of California is doing 
everything within its power to restore 
these roads and streets. The motoring 
public of the Golden State now are pay- 
ing 1 cent per gallon in extra gas tax in 
order to do its share in this massive job 
of rebuilding. The proposal we advance 
in H.R. 6508 provides Federal matching 
money for this purpose. 


PRIVATE DAMAGES 


Turning to the private sector, it is 
estimated that damage will approximate 
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$100 million; $55 million of it in 
the agricultural areas, $20 million to 
residential and commercial buildings, 
and $25 million to privately owned pub- 
lic utilities. The legislation we have be- 
fore us strives to assist agriculture, pri- 
vate industry and the homeowner to re- 
cover from the disaster. 

I would like to outline the provisions 
of H.R. 6508, as reported by the Public 
Works Committee, and discuss how the 
committee recommended that the Fed- 
eral Government assist in this effort 
which is so necessary if the desperately 
hit areas are to recover. This legislation 
is very similar to that which was enacted 
following the Alaskan earthquakes, the 
Christmas 1964 floods in California and 
the Hurricane Betsy disaster. 


SECTION 1——DECLARES DISASTER 


Section 1 declares the existence of the 
disaster and the need for assistance due 
to the storms, floods, and high waters ex- 
perienced throughout the State of Cali- 
fornia during the winter and spring. 

SECTION 2—ROAD RESTORATION 


Section 2 authorizes $30 million to be 
made available to the State of California 
for permanent repair and reconstruction 
of flood-damaged roads, streets and high- 
ways not on any Federal aid system and 
for which no emergency funds are avail- 
able under any existing provisions of 
Federal law. 

Title 23 of the United States Code pro- 
vides that the Federal Government can, 
through its emergency program, restore 
to Federal standards, roads, streets, and 
highways on the Federal aid system. 

For roads not on Federal aid systems, 
the only disaster assistance available is 
through the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness and Public Law 875, which per- 
mits only emergency restoration of pub- 
lic facilities. This can be extremely lim- 
ited in scope and can leave a tremendous 
amount of reconstruction left to be done 
if we are to rebuild our city streets, county 
roads and highways to acceptable stand- 
ards. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not talking 
about improving any roads. We are talk- 
ing about reconstruction of damaged 
roads so they are permanently restored 
to safe levels, 

The authorization would remain in ef- 
fect until the end of this fiscal year and 
requires that any Federal money spent 
for this purpose be matched equally by 
the State of California. As I indicated 
earlier, this will be financed through a 
disaster fund raised by a 1-cent gas tax 
which already is in effect. 

SECTION 3— TIMBER OPERATIONS 


Section 3 relates primarily to the For- 
est Service and Bureau of Land Man- 
agement lands. Basically, it would facili- 
tate a resumption of timber operations 
by authorizing the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture and Interior to reimburse timber 
sale contractors for reconstruction and 
restoration of roads which were under 
construction but had not been accepted 
by the Government as part of the na- 
tional forest road system prior to floods. 
Where the damage is too great to make 
completion worthwhile, the section 
would permit cancellation of the con- 
tracts. 
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These provisions are incorporated in 
all timber sale contracts entered into 
since mid-1965. Eighty-five contracts 
entered into before that time do not 
have this provision and it is to place 
these timber purchasers on the same 
footing as the vast majority that we 
seek this legislation. Similar provisions 
were included in Pacific Northwest Dis- 
aster Act of 1965. Our own experience 
in that disaster resulted in the current 
contract language. 

This section also reduces from 30 to 7 
days the minimum period of advertising 
on timber sales. The economies of these 
regions depend largely or entirely upon 
the timber industry, which in turn is de- 
pendent upon national forests as a 
source of supply. Time is of the essence 
in rebuilding these economies, otherwise 
communities dependent upon the timber 
industry will face the imminent pros- 
pect of mill shutdown and severe unem- 
ployment. To help avert this condition, 
this section would authorize a reduction 
in the advertising period for timber sales. 

Mr. Chairman, I should emphasize 
that the provisions of section 3 are sim- 
ilar to those in the Pacific Northwest 
Disaster Act of 1965. These were tre- 
mendously successful in solving many of 
our problems in areas with timber-based 
economies, and I would hope that they 
could be reinstated for the current crisis. 

SECTION 4—PUBLIC LAND ENTRY 


Section 4 authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to grant additional time to 
persons who have filed but did not com- 
plete within prescribed time limits the 
requirements for entry under the vari- 
ous public land laws because of the floods 
and storms, including the snows. This is 
a provision incorporated in the 1965 
Pacific Northwest Disaster Act and 
merely recognizes that people hit by 
storms of this intensity cannot meet their 
development schedules at the same pace 
as if they had not been damaged, 

SECTION 5—BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Mr. Chairman, section 5 seeks to cor- 
rect a problem which was discovered 
during the field hearings. The Office of 
Emergency Preparedness found that it 
could not deal with the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers 
on an equal footing in contracting for 
emergency restoration work. The lan- 
guage of this section would correct this. 
The net result should be a savings to the 
Federal Government in that OEP would 
be able to contract with whichever 
agency can most effectively, efficiently, 
and, most important, economically do the 
job. This is the only provision of this 
act which would remain in effect after 
June 30, 1970. 

SECTION 6—SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Section 6 relates to the Small Business 
Administration Disaster Act and pro- 
vides for a forgiveness of $1,800 in inter- 
est or principal on any disaster loan and 
authorizes the deferment of all interest 
and principal payments for up to 3 years. 
This and section 7 are the only grant con- 
siderations given the private sector, and 
it is little enough considering the losses. 
It has precedent in the Hurricane Betsy 
Act. 
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SECTION 7—FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Section 7 provides for the $1,800 for- 
giveness for the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration emergency loan programs plus 
the same 3-year deferment offered SBA 
borrowers. This is the same as was in- 
corporated in the Hurricane Betsy Act. 


SECTION 8—TERMINATION DATE 


Section 8 terminates the effective date 
of the act as of June 30, 1970, except for 
making payments on expenditures and 
obligations and commitments already 
agreed to prior to that date. Mr. Chair- 
man, let me emphasize that all the pro- 
visions which we have discussed here are 
directly related to the California dis- 
aster and with one exception, are not 
permanent legislation. The exception is 
that provision which I do suggest we in- 
corporate in section 5 to allow the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation to participate more 
effectively under Office of Emergency 
Preparedness, Public Law 875 programs. 

SECTION 9—TITLE 


Section 9 entitles the act the Cali- 
fornia Disaster Relief Act of 1969. Mr. 
Chairman, this has been a lengthy pres- 
entation, but I believed it necessary to 
provide a basis for our hearings. 

H.R. 6508 and H.R. 6509 were intro- 
duced by me and 28 of my California 
colleagues February 6, 1969, even as the 
flood and storm damage was mounting. 

The legislation as reported to the 
House of Representatives by the Public 
Works Committee refiects some changes 
and modifications which have been made 
as a result of the field hearings and the 
Washington hearings held by the sub- 
committee under the able direction of 
its outstanding chairman, my good 
friend and colleague, Bop JoNgEs, and 
during the full committee consideration 
under the guidance of Congressman 
FALLON. Both of these chairmen are ex- 
tremely knowledgeable in the field of 
disaster relief and I want to express pub- 
licly the deep appreciation of the people 
of the State of California for their per- 
sonal guidance and assistance in this 
hour of need. 

I am confident that the language we 
bring before you today will meet with 
the approval of all on both sides of the 
aisle and in the legislative and executive 
branches of Government. 

Accordingly, I urge the approval of 
this act. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all Members may have the op- 
portunity to revise and extend their 
remarks on the bill, H.R. 6508. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, this past fall and winter the Na- 
tion witnessed, once again, the terrible 
and awe-inspiring devastation of nature 
on the rampage. And, once again, it was 
my home State of California that was. 
struck. 

As with past disasters of this kind, we 
have once again realized that past legis- 
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lation enacted by the Congress to pro- 
tect Americans from these annually re- 
curring natural disasters is not com- 
pletely adequate to provide the kind of 
relief that is necessary and essential from 
the damage brought about by this latest 
disaster. 

As they have so often in the past, my 
colleagues here in Congress have risen to 
the challenge and joined with Members 
from California in lending not only their 
sympathy, but their aid and their valu- 
able knowledge of emergency legislation 
to prepare H.R. 6508, The California 
Disaster Relief Act of 1969, which is 
now before you. 

This legislation recognizes that the 
greatest need in California is for restora- 
tion of storm-damaged highways, coun- 
ty roads, and city streets. With a mobile 
society, such as California has, our basic 
economies are threatened with virtual 
collapse without adequate transportation 
access and facilities. Estimates received 
from State highway officials, indicate 
that some $79 million worth of roads, 
highways, and streets were destroyed 
during the fall and winter storms. 

Permit me, at this point, to briefly par- 
aphrase what this bill contains and what 
it will cost for the benefit of my col- 
leagues: 

Section 1 of the bill recognizes and au- 
thorizes total storm damage in the 
amount of $265 million; $165 million for 
damage to public facilities and $100 mil- 
lion for damage to private property. 

Section 2, and most important, au- 
thorizes $30 million for permanent re- 
pair and reconstruction of flood dam- 
aged streets, roads, and highways not 
on any Federal aid system. This section 
also requires 50 percent matching funds 
from the State of California for this pur- 


se. 

Section 3 of the bill authorizes $150,- 
000 for the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and the Forest Service to reim- 
burse timber purchasers for reconstruc- 
tion of storm damaged forest access 
roads which were constructed as part of 
timber sales contracts, but not yet ac- 
cepted by the Federal Govermnent. 

Sections 4 and 5 are primarily admin- 
istrative in nature and involve no costs 
to the United States. The first, section 
4, authorizes additional time for public 
land entrymen to meet the legal require- 
ments for entry provided they were oth- 
erwise unable to do so because of storms. 
Section 5 places the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion on the same basis as the Army Corps 
of Engineers in contracting for recon- 
struction work with the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning. 

Section 6 of this legislation waives up 
to $1,800 indebtedness for Small Busi- 
ness Administration disaster loan bor- 
rowers and further authorizes defer- 
ments of all interest and principal pay- 
ments for 3 years at a cost of $1,650,000. 

Section 7 extends to FHA borrowers 
the same benefits extended to SBA bor- 
rowers in section 6 at a cost of $4,626,000. 

Sections 8 and 9 identify and termi- 
nate the California Disaster Relief Act 
as of June 30, 1970. 

This legislation, Mr. Chairman, is not 
all that Congress intends to do with re- 
gard to disaster relief. By way of ex- 
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ample, I have introduced, and the com- 
mittee passed, a resolution to our Flood 
Control Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works that would author- 
ize and direct the Secretaries of the 
Army and Agriculture to make a joint 
investigation and survey of the San Ga- 
briel River Basin in California. This is 
the basin that includes the community 
of Glendora which was nearly inundated 
by slides of mud and debris. 

Subsequently, the Secretaries are to 
prepare a joint report on such findings 
as they may conclude and forward their 
report to the Congress with recommen- 
dations for installing works needed to 
provide necessary flood prevention and 
control. This resolution was adopted on 
May 6 of this year. 

My purpose in relating this is to illus- 
trate that the legislation now under con- 
sideration, while it answers the imme- 
diate disaster relief needs of California, 
is just the first step toward the elimina- 
tion of the causes of flood and storm 
damage that might occur in the future 
under the same or similar circumstances. 

I want to make one point absolutely 
clear here today. In my judgment, the 
best type of disaster relief is disaster 
prevention. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to bring to the attention of the Con- 
gress and the executive branch the abso- 
lute essentiality of applying higher pri- 
orities to flood control and prevention 
in our overall budgetary considerations. 
Further, I strongly suggest that we re- 
shape our thinking in this regard be- 
cause protection from and prevention of 
flood and storm damage should and, in 
my judgment, must be regarded as an 
investment—an investment in America, 
if you will. 

The total investment of $900 million 
for protective works thus far in place in 
California has saved some $1.2 to $1.6 
billion, and thus, more than paid for it- 
self when you consider the total damage 
that could have taken place last fall and 
winter had these works not been in place. 

While the most extensive damage 
caused by this flood experience was in 
southern California, a comparable and 
potentially devastating threat existed, 
particularly in my own congressional 
district on the north coast of California 
which bore the brunt of the 1964 dis- 
aster. This was also the case this year 
as the threat of still further devastation 
existed in southern Oregon and northern 
California where the Sierra snowpack 
reached a critical stage this year limit- 
ing access to forest lands and posing an 
ominous threat in the lowlands. 

Mr. Chairman, while the legislation 
now before us is desperately needed, we 
have witnessed once again that we are 
dealing with an after-the-fact situation. 
Much of this disaster-relief-type legis- 
lation, I submit, could and would be 
avoided through an orderly program of 
finance and fiscal priority that recog- 
nizes protective and preventive works in 
the true light of the potential threat it 
poses to all Americans. 

As our astronauts have so clearly 
proven, most of the land mass that com- 
prises these United States, is largely a 
flood plain and, therefore, it is only log- 
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ical and reasonable that we in the Con- 
gress should guarantee security against 
this potential] threat. We can, I believe, 
redirect our national resources toward 
the protection of American lives and 
property—rather than their destruction. 

In closing, I want to commend and 
thank the distinguished members of the 
Committee on Public Works who have 
worked so hard to produce this Califor- 
nia Disaster Relief Act of 1969. I should 
also like to thank the many Californians 
from all walks of life who took the time 
and made the effort to appear before our 
committee while it was inspecting the 
flood and storm damage in California to 
express their views and their recommen- 
dations for the alleviation of the dis- 
asterous situation in which they sud- 
denly found themselves. 

And, I cannot close without express- 
ing my sincere appreciation to the staff 
of our committee; all of whom spent 
many long, weary hours in the prepara- 
tion of H.R. 6508. 

And finally, Mr. Chairman, I strongly 
and enthusiastically urge each of my 
distinguished colleagues here in the 
House to support this legislation, there- 
by extending a much needed vote of con- 
fidence to the people of California who 
have contributed so much to our country 
and who, in the past, have asked so little 
in return. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I shall be glad 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from California, who has been very help- 
ful in furnishing information with re- 
spect to the problems in the Santa Bar- 
bara area. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I thank 
the gentleman very much, and I would 
like to express my appreciation to each 
of my colleagues from California, to Mr. 
JOHNSON and Mr. CLAUSEN and, of course, 
to all of the members of the Committee 
on Public Works for the splendid job they 
have done on this legislation, of which I 
happen to be one of the sponsors. 

Mr. Chairman, this is clearly an emer- 
gency situation. Those of you from other 
sections of the country might be inter- 
ested in knowing that in my own con- 
gressional district we had as much as 60 
inches of rain in 10 days, which would 
be the normal amount of rainfall in 3 or 
4 years. As a result of this we had dam- 
ages estimated at between $40 million, 
$50 million, or even $60 million in my own 
congressional district alone. 

These people certainly do not expect 
the Federal Government to take care of 
all this damage. Local government and 
private enterprise have done the major 
job. But this additional provision of as- 
sistance from the Federal Government is 
certainly justified. S 

My home district was one of those 
ravaged by the recent storms and floods, 
and I know only too well the urgency of 
this legislation. In my district alone, 
hundreds of acres of farmland were lost, 
hundreds of homes ruined by debris from 
the flood, many public facilities—bridges, 
railroads, waterlines—were disrupted, 
and human lives greatly endangered. All 
direct access to Vandenberg Air Force 
Base, the Nation’s largest missile base, 
was severed. 
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Similar damage was and and is wide- 
spread around the State. Total damage 
for the storms is estimated at $265 mil- 
lion. In the January floods alone, 92 peo- 
ple were killed and more than 10,000 left 
homeless. The final toll in lives and prop- 
erty is shocking and tragic. 

This legislation is an essential sup- 
plement to the current relief efforts of 
the Federal Government and the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers. Despite these 
efforts, much of the damage remains al- 
most as it was after the storms. It is esti- 
mated that damage to city streets, coun- 
try roads, and Federal highways exceeds 
$38 million. Less than half of this total is 
covered by State or Federal aid pro- 
grams. Another critical need is for as- 
sistance to low-income householders who 
could not rehabilitate their property 
without the loans that this legislation 
makes available. The damage in Califor- 
nia is simply too extensive for the avail- 
able resources—local, State, and even 
Federal—to provide the necessary relief. 
This bill is urgently required to meet 
both public and private relief needs. 

My 28 colleagues all support this meas- 
ure. We understand personally the ex- 
tent of the recent tragedy and the need 
for this assistance. I strongly urge unan- 
imous support for H.R. 6508. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. You only have 60 inches 
of rain in 3 or 4 years? What do you 
drink in California? 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman from California 
will yield further, I will respond by say- 
ing that we have various types of bev- 
erages out there, including lemonade, 
orangeade, and sometimes we import 
beverages from as far away as the State 
of Iowa. But 15 inches of water is an 
ample supply. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman from Iowa will come to 
my office I will be pleased to give the 
gentleman a sample to show the gentle- 
man why we drink this great California 
wine. 

Mr. GROSS. I will be delighted to come 
to the gentleman’s office under those 
circumstances. 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
yield further, I see various criticisms 
from various agencies of the Government 
with respect to this bill. I would ask the 
gentleman from California whether these 
criticisms were met in the terms of the 
revised bill? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I will state to 
the gentleman from Iowa that the an- 
swer is “Yes,” most of them are fully 
met. Let me say that in one instance in 
particular the original legislation which 
was commented upon had 100-percent 
funding of the highways and that was 
the principal dollar amount involved. 

As a result, the committee amended 
it to coincide with the property damage 
recommendations to be on a matching 
basis, which is consistent with the estab- 
lished matching program for highways 
in other areas of our jurisdiction. 

Mr. GROSS. = would ask the gentle- 
man if he can tell me about the interest 
provisions. 
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Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. This was re- 
duced. Originally it was $2,500. It was 
reduced to conform to the top limitation 
in the Hurricane Betsy disaster to $100. 

Mr. GROSS. That was with respect to 
the forgiveness feature; was it not? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. This bill will provide for 
$30 million; is that correct? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. $30 million is 
correct, which will be matched by the 
State government. 

Mr. GROSS. In reference to this disas- 
ter in California, have there been disas- 
ter requests because of this storm, and if 
so, how much? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I would state 
to the gentleman that I do not know 
that I have the exact figure. This, of 
course, would be under Public Law 875, 
and I do not have the exact figure, but 
the total damages were somewhat in ex- 
cess of $300 million. This piece of legis- 
lation covers and refers only to those not 
covered by Public Law 875. 

Mr. GROSS. To answer the question, 
we are here dealing with Federal funds? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. The gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. There is no anticipation, 
I hope, that we are going to underwrite 
the $300 million worth of losses in Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. The answer to 
the question asked by the gentleman is 
“No.” 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I thank the 
gentleman for his questions. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my 
sympathy to the victims of the storms 
which swept California last January and 
to the purpose of the bill before us now. 

I have only just returned from my own 
State of Ohio which suffered what many 
regard as the greatest catastrophe in its 
history last weekend. Estimates are still 
coming in, but the dollar loss is heading 
toward the $100 million mark. Fourteen 
counties have been declared disaster 
areas by the Governor. The death toll, 
with many still missing, stands at 33 and 
other casualties are in the hundreds. I 
witnessed much of the storm and I have 
never seen anything like it. It was awe- 
some, terrifying and presented Mother 
Nature at her worst. 

An extroardinary catastrophe such as 
this—such as the floods which swept 
California last winter—call for extraordi- 
nary measures. 

I shall support passage of the bill be- 
fore us today in the conviction that a 
natural disaster as devastating as that 
suffered by California and by my State of 
Ohio are disasters whose impact are felt 
by the entire Nation. I urge that the 
House approve H.R. 6508. 

I hope that at the appropriate time 
when we come to the House floor that 
the House will see fit to support what- 
ever funds Ohio needs to support, and to 
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take care of the tremendous damages 
we have sustained. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield for a moment, 
I would like to assure the gentleman 
from Ohio that the committee is some- 
what acquainted with the possible extent 
of the damages that have occurred in the 
State of Ohio, but that the chairman of 
the committee will dispatch a subcom- 
mittee next week to visit the affected 
areas so as to gain firsthand knowledge 
on the subject. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would state to the gentleman that I ap- 
preciate that statement, and that if it 
is agreeable with the gentleman I in- 
tend to go out with that committee to at 
least show them firsthand the damages 
that have occurred in the 23d District 
of Ohio, so that they may see the dam- 
ages that we have sustained in dol- 
lars, not to mention the loss of lives. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, 
I would state that the gentleman cer- 
tainly will be welcome. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I might just 
add briefly to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MiInsHALL), your colleague, the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. HarsHa) has 
brought this very vividly to the atten- 
tion of all the members of the committee. 

I am very pleased our genial chair- 
man, the gentleman has related to you 
something we already knew, that we are 
going through Ohio to conduct an on- 
the-spot investigation. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, I sim- 
ply take this time to express to you and 
to the chairman my sincerest thanks for 
his support and for his recognition of the 
problem we have in northern Ohio, and 
specifically in my lith Congressional 
District which was one of the hardest hit. 

I wish to thank the gentleman at this 
time and I certainly am looking forward 
to going with them. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to yield just briefly to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. LIPSCOMB) and 
I might add in addition to this legisla- 
tion we have passed out a resolution 
which is all that is required legislatively 
to handle the problem dealing with the 
ultimate recommendation for the pro- 
tective works in the San Gabriel Moun- 
tain area, which was the area I must de- 
scribe as the watershed surrounding the 
Glendora community which was on na- 
tionwide television, where the entire 
mountain slides developed and almost in- 
undated the entire community. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. LIPSCOMB) . 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to express par- 
ticular thanks to my colleagues from 
California, Representative Don CLAUSEN 
and Representative HAROLD JOHNSON and 
to the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Flood Control, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Jones), for their very effec- 
tive action on this particular legislation. 

The subcommittee came to California 
to inspect the widespread damages in- 
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cluding in the Glendora-Azusa area in 
the 24th Congressional District that had 
such severe damage. This bill will go a 
long way toward giving Californians 
support that is needed for the restora- 
tion of damaged areas in the 24th Con- 
gressional District which I represent. 

I join my colleagues in urging enact- 
ment of the California Disaster Act of 
1969. 

The State of California suffered hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of damage as 
a result of storms, floods, landslides, and 
high waters during January and Feb- 
ruary 1969. The Public Works Commit- 
tee puts the physical devastation in 
property loss and damage at $265 million. 
Of this total damage, the 24th District of 
California, which it is my privilege to 
represent, contains areas which unfor- 
tunately were specially hard hit by the 
rains, flooding, and mudslides. In my 
district, the Glendora—which received 
national attention—Azusa, San Dimas, 
and Mount Baldy areas experienced par- 
ticularly severe damages and face a 
tremendous task of reconstruction and 
repair. The damage suffered by the peo- 
ple in the 24th Congressional District has 
been extensive, but it represents only a 
portion of the havoc caused by the storms 
throughout California. 

With most of the State of California 
declared a major disaster area by the 
President of the United States, every ef- 
fort was made by the Office of Emergency 
Planning, Corps of Engineers, Small 
Business Administration, and the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Interior, and 
Transportation to bring about immedi- 
ate relief to the disaster-torn area. How- 
ever, these commendable efforts under 
existing law have not been enough to 
rehabilitate the devastated areas to nor- 
mal conditions. The California Disaster 
Act is vitally needed to provide the spe- 
cial measures to assist the State in its 
efforts to reconstruct and repair these 
stricken areas. 

A great need is for restoration of the 
storm-damaged highways, county roads 
and city streets. The $30 million au- 
thorized in section 2 of the Disaster Act 
is an important provision for the perma- 
nent repair and reconstruction of the 
permanent street, road, and highway 
facilities—not on any Federal aid sys- 
tem—which were destroyed or damaged 
by the California storms. This amount 
would be available to the State of Cali- 
fornia on a 50-percent matching funds 
basis. Since more than temporary re- 
pairs must be made which the State and 
counties are not financially able to do, 
section 2 helps meet an extensive re- 
building need that exists in California 
today. 

Section 3, authorizing the Secretaries 
of Agriculture and the Interior to reim- 
burse timber operators for reconstruc- 
tion of roads which prior to the floods 
were under construction and were au- 
thorized by a contract for the purchase 
of timber, recognizes the importance of 
forest road and trail projects. The res- 
toration of these accesses to sources of 
timber supply from the national forests 
represent a prudent and necessary in- 
vestment in our Nation’s natural re- 
sources. Because the economies of the 
national forest regions depend largely 
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or entirely upon the timber industry, 
section 3 further authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to reduce from 30 
days to 7 days the minimum time re- 
quired to advertise the sale of national 
forest timber in the flood-damaged 
areas. 

Section 4 recognizes that persons af- 
fected by floods of this intensity cannot 
always meet development schedules as 
planned. To provide adequate allow- 
ance, this section provides additional 
time for public land entrymen to meet 
requirements of law for his entry if he 
is unable to do so because of the 
storms. 

To allow the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning to contract with the agency that 
can more efficiently and economically do 
the job, section 5 places the Bureau of 
Reclamation on the same basis as the 
Army Corps of Engineers in contracting 
reconstruction work with the Office of 
Emergency Planning. 

Sections 6 and 7 waives up to $1,800 in- 
debtedness for Small Business Admin- 
istration disaster and Farmers Home 
Administration loan borrowers and au- 
thorizes deferments of all interest and 
principal payments for 3 years. These 
sections are particularly important in 
light of the difficulties experienced by 
some in obtaining SBA and FHA loans 
and especially because it is the small 
businessmen and homeowners who have 
been hardest hit. 

Mr. Chairman, I fully support this bill, 
and I strongly urge Congress to enact 
this needed legislation. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the distin- 
guished member of the Committee on 
Public Works who has served during this 
session of the Congress and has been of 
such valuable assistance in the work and 
functions of our committee, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. ANDERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, as a Member of Congress 
from California and a member of the 
Public Works Committee, I wish to ex- 
press my sincere support for H.R. 6508, 
the California Disaster Act. 

Although my congressional district did 
not suffer damage, I did observe first 
hand the severe damage in many other 
areas of California. It was my privilege 
to travel with the subcommittee and par- 
ticipate in 4 days of hearings, at which 
time a great deal of testimony from the 
executive agencies and from the State 
of California concerning damage suf- 
fered was received. We also observed, 
on the ground, damage in many areas 
and the loss experienced to both public 
and private property. 

I was also glad to join with a number 
of my California colleagues in sponsoring 
the bill before us today. 

The central and southern areas of Cali- 
fornia this year experienced excessively 
heavy rainfall coupled with high velocity 
winds. Most of these areas experienced 
rainfall of 200 to 300 percent above nor- 
mal. Through February, in many areas, 
rainfall experiences was almost 400 per- 
cent above normal. In some southern 
California areas, during a 10-day period 
late in January, an average of 4 inches 
of rain a day for 10 consecutive days was 
experienced. In the Sacramento area, on 
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only 11 days out of 49 during January 
and February, rain was not prevalent. 
Not only did we experience an unusually 
heavy rainfall during this period, but 
snowpacks in many mountain areas are 
at a near alltime high. Iam informed that 
only in 1906 is it estimated that the snow- 
pack exceeded this year. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to express 
my appreciation and recognize the con- 
sideration Congress has given California 
over the years in authorizing flood-con- 
trol structures. I was particularly im- 
pressed by testimony of experts from 
the Federal agencies that an estimated 
$3 in losses has been prevented for 
every $1 invested so far in flood-control 
structures, and so forth, and that addi- 
tional savings will continue to be forth- 
coming from these investments. We 
must, therefore, look forward to the plan- 
ning of additional flood control projects 
in order that savings will result in future 
years and enable us to avoid the dis- 
astrous damages that result from storms, 
and so forth. From this last storm alone, 
California experienced losses in excess of 
$265 million. This is one single example 
of why we must continue the flood-con- 
trol program in California. 

Turning now to the purpose of H.R. 
6508, I can only stress to you the urgent 
need to provide assistance for reconstruc- 
tion of areas damaged and to provide 
relief to those of our citizens who are in- 
volved with Federal assistance programs. 

Mr. Chairman, during the course of 
our hearings, expert testimony was re- 
ceived from the executive agencies of the 
Federal Government and the State of 
California relative to the damage suf- 
fered and the rehabilitation needed. 

Physical property loss has been esti- 
mated being approximately in the area 
of $265 million. However, I wish to note 
this is a preliminary figure subject to re- 
finement and, from what I have heard, 
every indication points to a much higher 
figure. Damage occurred in at least 40 of 
California’s 58 counties and overall loss 
was divided approximately equally be- 
tween public property and private prop- 
erty holders. The greatest need is for res- 
toration of storm-damaged highways, 
county roads and city streets. However, 
I understand only a portion of the total 
rehabilitation needs will be eligible un- 
der existing programs. Therefore, H.R. 
6508 is important as there is a substan- 
tial need to finance rehabilitation of 
local government facilities as these en- 
tities do not have the financial resources 
to do the necessary work. 

I will not burden you with the needs 
under the several sections of the bill. 
However, I do wish to assure you that 
from information that has come to me 
and from my personal observation dur- 
ing the time of the hearings, that I be- 
lieve this bill is essential and necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to 
stress the need for relief and assistance 
to our citizens who are involved with the 
Farmers Home Administration emer- 
gency loan program and the Small Busi- 
ness Administration loan program. To 
many of the participants I feel we must 
make adjustments and provide relief in 
order that the original purposes and in- 
tent of the respective programs are 
continued. 
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Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to give my support to H.R. 6508 
in order that we can provide assistance 
to the State of California and its citi- 
zenry following the disastrous storms ex- 
perienced during December 1968, and 
January and February 1969. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from California (Mr. 
TUNNEY). 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to join my California colleagues in 
expressing my sincere gratitude to the 
Public Works Committee for having 
processed so expeditiously the California 
Disaster Relief Act of 1969. I think that 
the gentlemen from California who serve 
on the Public Works Committee—Mr. 
CLAUSEN, Mr. JOHNSON, and Mr. ANDER- 
son—are to be congratulated for shep- 
herding the bill so quickly through the 
committee, and for making provisions in 
the legislation that are going to help 
many small businessmen and small 
farmers. 

I think that the one aspect of the bill 
which is particularly significant is the 
fact that it does relieve small business- 
men and small farmers from up to $1,800 
of any loan in excess of $500, so that they 
are not going to be totally stuck for the 
entire cost of rehabilitating their plants 
and equipment. 

I think one other significant provision 
of the bill is that part of it which allows 
the Bureau of Reclamation in the future 
to play an equal part with the Corps of 
Engineers in relieving distress in disaster 
areas. In the past, in some of these areas 
where there has been a local Bureau of 
Reclamation operation, they have not 
been able to participate because there 
were not funds in the Bureau of Emer- 
gency Preparedness to pay back the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation for the funds that 
Reclamation expended to relieve the 
distress. Now there will be no require- 
ment for the Bureau of Emergency Pre- 
paredness to pay back any funds. 

I believe these are particularly signifi- 
cant provisions in the bill. 

Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Chairman, I join my 
colleagues in appealing for assistance to 
the State of California which suffered 
such great losses in the disastrous floods 
of this year. It is conservatively estimated 
that losses run in excess of $265 million. 
It is hard to comprehend the tragedy, 
as well as the monetary loss, in disasters 
such as this. 

My own district suffered to the extent 
that nine persons lost their lives and 
public and private property damage 
amounted to nearly $80 million. Due to 
the geography of my district with its 
many ravines and washes the road dam- 
age was exceptionally severe. There were 
70 residential dwellings destroyed in San 
Bernardino County and another 680 
dwellings severely damaged. In almost 
every case, they were the homes of per- 
sons of modest means and limited in- 
come. 

There are cases of persons who have 
worked all their lives, paying for their 
homes, finally reaching retirement when 
they had planned to settle down and try 
to make a small pension cover their 
living costs—something that might have 
been possible because their homes were 
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paid for. Then they lost their homes— 
wiped out completely, or damaged so se- 
verely that they require considerable 
funds to bring themselves back to livable 
conditions. 

State and local resources have been 
called upon heavily to make the neces- 
sary repairs. The State will collect more 
than $40 million in additional gas tax 
levies to be used for repair of flood-dam- 
aged roads and highways. 

Local highway funds—at least in my 
district—have been exhausted. Indivi- 
duals and various relief agencies, such as 
the Red Cross, have performed magnif- 
icently in assisting those families who 
suffered losses. But it has not been 
enough. We need help. This bill will pro- 
vide that help on a matching fund basis 
for road and highway repair and to in- 
dividuals through the provisions for ex- 
panding small business administration 
and farmers home administration loans 
and grants. 

California is not asking the Federal 
Government to do it all—we have done a 
lot for ourselves already. But, as other 
States have found when they have been 
hit by an overwhelming disaster, assist- 
ance from the Federal Government is 
vital to a complete recovery. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to support the California Disaster Relief 
Act, which I cosponsored with a number 
of my colleagues in the House. 

The vast destruction caused by storms 
and floods in many areas of California 
this past winter and spring created such 
great havoc that enactment of this leg- 
islation is urgent. Total damage to pri- 
vate and public property, caused by 
drenching rains, floods, snows, mud 
slides and other related problems, was 
estimated at $425 million. The number 
of persons who died as a result of the 
floods totaled well over 100. Most of the 
State was quickly declared a disaster 
area by the President. 

While Los Angeles County was so desig- 
nated, I am grateful that the damage 
to the flooded areas in my district was 
not as great as that suffered in other 
parts of California. Because of prior 
Federal legislation and because of the 
farsighted planning of the Army Corps 
of Engineers in cooperation with local 
officials, greater harm was spared the 
San Fernando Valley. In one instance 
alone because of the Los Angeles drain- 
age project, begun by the Army Corps 
of Engineers in 1938 as a result of the 
floods during March of that year—which 
reeked havoc in the Los Angeles area— 
an estimated $900 million damage was 
prevented. Without protective facilities 
such as this, much of the San Fernando 
Valley’s vast residential areas could have 
been entirely destroyed and untold per- 
sonal suffering would have ensued. 

Californians were fortunate in the 
very quick action taken by Chairman 
FALLON in sending a special subcommittee 
to inspect the damaged areas. The sub- 
committee held hearings in Los Angeles. 
Its members met with Federal, State, and 
local officials and from their on-sight 
inspection they were able to determine 
what assistance should be provided by 
the Federal Government. The Commit- 
tee on Public Works acted quickly in 
calling hearings and reporting out a bill. 
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The provisions of this bill would give 
meaningful assistance to the State of 
California in rehabilitating the disaster 
areas. At the time of the floods, the 
emergency assistance offered from all 
sources was most commendable and 
brought a good measure of relief to the 
people caught in the floods. But relief ef- 
forts are not enough, and this bill, if en- 
acted, will substantially restore the dis- 
aster areas in California to normal living 
conditions and will revitalize the dam- 
aged industries and businesses so that 
economic progress can continue. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly support this 
legislation and urge passage of it today. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today to urge passage of H.R. 6508 which 
will in part relieve the tremendous bur- 
den of reconstruction necessitated in 
California as a result of the disastrous 
storms which inundated large parts of 
the State last winter. 

I personally inspected some of the 
ravaged areas in the vicinity of Sacra- 
mento and can testify that the destruc- 
tion, especially in the rural areas, was 
very great indeed. The total storm dam- 
age has now been set at $265 million, of 
which $100 million is attributable to 
private property losses. 

The bill we are considering today will 
allocate a total of about $35 million for 
relief. The main authorization is $30 mil- 
lion to be made available to the State for 
repair and reconstruction of roads and 
highways not presently on any Federal 
aid program. This $30 million is part of a 
matching program, requiring a 50-per- 
cent contribution from the State of 
California. 

The rest of the aid package includes 
& waiver of indebtedness for certain 
Small Business Administration loans. 
The maximum individual waiver will be 
$1,800. This section of the bill will also 
authorize deferment of interest and 
principal payments for 3 years on all 
other SBA loans. I feel this is a very im- 
portant provision, as many of the estab- 
lishments ravaged by the storms and 
floods were small private enterprises and 
family businesses which cannot under 
the present financial situation be rebuilt 
without some Federal assistance. The 
total cost to the Government under this 
section is only $1.6 million—a small in- 
vestment when we consider the gains to 
be accomplished by getting the small 
businessman on his feet again. A similar 
program under this bill extends the same 
benefits to Federal Home Administration 
oe and will cost about $4.6 mil- 

on. 

Another provision—section 5—places 
the Bureau of Reclamation on the same 
basis as the Army Corps of Engineers in 
contracting reconstruction work with 
the Office of Emergency Planning. This 
provision will enable the OEP to con- 
tract with whichever agency can more 
efficiently and economically do the job 
thus cutting down on the redtape of re- 
newal. There will be no cost to the Fed- 
eral Government under this section. 

This is a cost effective bill. The eco- 
nomic benefits gained by speedy recon- 
struction will more than offset the min- 
imal cost of this legislation and, of 
course, the value in human terms of get- 
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ting people back into their homes and 
back into their businesses is incalculable. 
I strongly urge all of my colleagues to act 
favorably on this bill today. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will now read the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute now 
printed in the bill as an original bill for 
the purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Con- 
gress hereby recognizes (1) that the State 
of California has experienced extensive prop- 
erty loss and damage as a result of storms, 
floods, and high waters during the winter 
of 1968-1969 and the spring of 1969, (2) that 
much of the affected area is federally owned 
and administered, and (3) that the liveli- 
hood of the people in the area is dependent 
upon prompt restoration and reconstruction 
of transportation facilities and public works 
projects, and therefore Congress declares the 
need for special measures designed to aid and 
accelerate this State in its efforts to provide 
for the reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
these devastated areas. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for the period beginning on the date 
of enactment of this Act and ending on June 
30, 1970, not to exceed $30,000,000 for allo- 
cation to the State of California by the Presi- 
dent for the permanent repair and recon- 
struction of those permanent street, road, 
and highway facilities not on any of the 
Federal-aid systems which were destroyed or 
damaged as a result of the storms, floods, and 
highwaters during the winter of 1968-1969 
and in the spring of 1969 in California. No 
money shall be allocated under this section 
for repair or reconstruction of such a street, 
road, or highway facility unless the State 
of California agrees to share equally with the 
United States all costs of such repair or re- 
construction. 

Src. 3. (a) Where an existing timber sale 
contract between the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture or the Secretary of the Interior and + 
timber purchaser does not provide relief from 
major physical change not due to negligence 
of the purchaser prior to approval of con- 
struction of any section of specified road or 
other specified development facility and as a 
result of storms, floods, and high waters dur- 
ing the winter of 1968-1969 and the spring 
of 1969 in California a major physical change 
results in additional construction work in 
connection with such road or facility by such 
purchaser with an estimated cost as deter- 
mined by the appropriate Secretary (1) of 
more than $1,000 for sales under one million 
board feet, or (2) of more than $1 per thou- 
sand board feet for sales of one to three mil- 
lion board feet, or (3) of more than $3,000 
for sales over three million board feet, such 
increased-construction cost shall be borne 
by the United States. 

(b) Where the Secretary determines that 
damages are so great that restoration, recon- 
struction, or construction is not practical un- 
der the cost-sharing arrangement authorized 
by subsection (a) of this section, the Secre- 
tary may allow cancellation of the contract 
notwithstanding provisions therein. 

(c) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to reduce to seven days the mini- 
mum period of advance public notice re- 
quired by the first section of the Act of June 
4, 1897 (16 U.S.C. 476), in connection with 
the sale of timber from national forests, 
whenever the Secretary determines that the 
sale of such timber will assist in the recon- 
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struction of any area of California damaged 
by storms, floods, and high waters during 
the winter of 1968-1969 and the spring of 
1969. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to give any public land entryman 
such additional time in which to comply 
with any requirement of law in connection 
with any public land entry for lands in Cali- 
fornia as the Secretary finds appropriate be- 
cause of interference with the entryman’s 
ability to comply with such requirement re- 
sulting from storms, floods, and high waters 
during the winter of 1968-1969 and the 
spring of 1969. 

Sec. 5. The last paragraph under the cen- 
ter h “Administrative Provisions” in 
title ILI of the Public Works Appropriation 
Act, 1967 (Public Law 89-689), is hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 6. In the administration of the disas- 
ter loan program under section 7(b)(1) of 
the Small Business Act, as amended (15 
U.S.C. 636(b)), in the case of property loss 
or damage in the State of California result- 
ing from the storms, floods, and high waters 
during the winter of 1968-1969 and the 
spring of 1969, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, to the extent such loss or damage 
is not compensated for by insurance or oth- 
erwise, (1) shall at the borrower’s option on 
that part of any loan in excess of $500 can- 
cel (A) the interest due on the loan, or (B) 
the principal of the loan, or (C) any com- 
bination of such interest or principal, except 
that the total amount so canceled shall not 
exceed $1,800 and (2) may defer interest 
payments or principal payments, or both, in 
whole or in part on such loan during the 
first three years of the term of the loan 
without regard to the ability of the bor- 
rower to make such payments. 

Sec. 7. In the administration of the emer- 
gency loan program under subtitle C of the 
Consolidated Farmers Home Administration 
Act of 1961, as amended (7 U.S.C, 1961- 
1967), in the case of property loss or dam- 
age in the State of California resulting from 
storms, floods, and high waters during the 
winter of 1968-1969 and the spring of 1969, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall, to the 
extent such loss or damage is not compen- 
sated for by insurance or otherwise, (1) at 
the borrower’s option on that part of any 
loan in excess of $500 cancel (A) the inter- 
est due on the loan, or (B) the principal 
of the loan, or (C) any combination of such 
interest or principal, except that that total 
amount so canceled shall not exceed $1,800 
and (2) may defer interest payments or 
principal payments, or both, in whole or in 
part on such loan during the first three 
years of the term of the loan without regard 
to the ability of the borrower to make such 
payments. 

Sec. 8. This Act, other than the repeal 
made by section 5, shall not be in effect 
after June 30, 1970, except with respect to 
payment of expenditures, obligations, and 
commitments entered into under this Act 
on or before such date. 

Sec. 9. This Act may be cited as the "Cal- 
ifornia Disaster Relief Act of 1969”. 


Mr. JONES of Alabama (during the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute be considered as 
read, printed in the Recorp, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
amendments to the committee amend- 
ment, the question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Younc, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 6508) to provide assistance to the 
State of California for the reconstruc- 
tion of areas damaged by recent storms, 
floods, landslides, and high waters, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 463, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide assistance to the State 
of California for the reconstruction of 
areas damaged by recent storms, floods, 
and high waters.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill H.R. 
6508. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


REAPPOINTMENT OF VICE ADM. 
HYMAN G. RICKOVER AS HEAD OF 
NAVAL NUCLEAR PROPULSION 
PROGRAM 


(Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
morning Washington Post carried a brief 
article which deserves the attention of 
the membership. I refer to an announce- 
ment by the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Honorable John Chafee, regarding the 
reappointment of Vice Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover to another 2-year term as head 
of the naval nuclear propulsion program. 

Admiral Rickover serves in the dual 
capacity of Director of the Naval Re- 
actors Division of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and deputy commander of 
the Navy’s nuclear propulsion ship’s sys- 
tems command. 

Admiral Rickover has a long and il- 
lustrious record in the Navy, and I will 
append to my remarks a résumé of his 
record of service. 

On June 24 the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy issued a report updating 
information on the naval nuclear propul- 
sion program—1969. In that report’s 
foreward the committee made the follow- 
ing statement: 

The outstanding success of this program 
has been achieved under the technical di- 
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rection of Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover, U.S. 
Navy, Admiral Rickover’s current appoint- 
ment as head of the naval nuclear propul- 
sion program expires in a few months, The 
Joint Committee continues to have the con- 
viction that continuity of stewardship of 
this vital and expanding program by Admiral 
Rickover and his joint AEC-Navy organiza- 
tion is more important than ever and that 
all aspects of it must be maintained and 
supported. The efficiency of the naval nu- 
clear propulsion program and the large task 
accomplished by so few people are extremely 
impressive. Admiral Rickover is continuing 
to provide vigorous and imaginative leader- 
ship to this program and is without doubt 
the most qualified person available to head 
this vital work. 

For some strange reason that has never 
been clear to the committee, each time Ad- 
miral Rickover’s appointment has approached 
expiration during the last 16 years his re- 
appointment has occurred only after con- 
siderable public furore. It is difficult to un- 
derstand how the Navy, which has gained 
so much through Admiral Rickover’s out- 
standing achievements and dedicated efforts, 
has always managed to place itself in the 
position of appearing to be forced by public 
exposure into retaining Admiral Rickover’s 
services. The committee hopes that the new 
leadership of the Department of Defense and 
the Navy will act swiftly to announce their 
intention to reappoint Admiral Rickover 
when his present term expires in January 
1970 so as to avoid any conjecture to the 
contrary that might arise again this year 
based on the poor record of their predeces- 
sors in this matter for the past 16 years. 


I wish to commend Secretary Chaffee 
for his decision to reappoint Admiral 
Rickover. 

I wish to especially commend our for- 
mer colleague, now the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Honorable Melvin Laird. I am 
sure that Secretary Laird’s service on 
the House Appropriations Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Defense gave him the 
personal knowledge of Admiral Rick- 
over’s contribution to the security of our 
Nation. I am also confident that his ad- 
vice and counsel were effective in the 
decision announced by the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Since 1961 Admiral Rickover has held 
his present position. He, more than any 
other one man, is responsible for our 
nuclear Navy. He is directly responsible 
for our great nuclear submarine fleet 
which has at present 84 nuclear sub- 
marines and four nuclear-powered sur- 
face ships in operation. An additional 
22 nuclear-powered attack submarines 
and three nuclear-powered surface war- 
ships have been authorized by Congress. 

Our submarine fleet has steamed over 
13 million miles. There has never been a 
Polaris nuclear submarine which has 
failed to complete its assigned mission 
because of a failure of its nuclear pro- 
pulsion plant. This outstanding record 
is due to the high standards insisted on 
by Admiral Rickover. 

I believe today that our nuclear sub- 
marine fleet stands as the first line of 
defense for our Nation. It is undoubtedly 
the most invulnerable weapon system we 
have due to its maneuverability and its 
ability to avoid being detected. 

We should never forget that each 
Polaris-type submarine, and there are 
now 41, carries firepower in its nuclear 
missiles ranging from 2% to 5 times 
greater than all the bombs used in World 
War II. 
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A biographical sketch of Admiral Rick- 
over follows: 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF HYMAN G. RICKOVER 


Vice Admiral Hyman G. Rickover was born 
in Warsaw, Poland, in 1900 and came to the 
United States with his parents, Abraham 
and Rose Rickover, at the age of four. He 
graduated from the U.S. Naval Academy in 
1922, was commissioned as Ensign. He later 
attended the Columbia University School of 
Engineering and the U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School. He became a qualified submariner in 
1930. 

In 1946, he was assigned to the Atomic 
Submarine Project, then under the Man- 
hattan Engineer District, as Assistant Direc- 
tor of Operations. Since 1947 he has worked 
in a dual capacity as Manager Naval Reac- 
tors, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and as 
Assistant Chief for Nuclear Propulsion, Bu- 
reau of Ships, Department of the Navy. 

Admiral Rickover first achieved national 
recognition for his leadership in the develop- 
ment and fabrication of nuclear propulsion 
systems for submarines and other naval 
ships. As early as 1946, before the Atomic 
Energy Commission was established, Admiral 
Rickover was assigned responsibility for in- 
vestigating the use of nuclear reactors for 
this purpose. He assembled a team of naval 
officers at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and early 
in 1948 was made chief of a joint AEC-Navy 
program to develop the first naval propul- 
sion system, 

Later, in collaboration with the outstand- 
ing scientists and engineers of Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory, basic data on the nuclear 
properties of reactor materials were compiled 
and conceptual design systems for nuclear 
propulsion of ships were developed. 

Admiral Rickover also brought industry 
into an active role, and at Bettis near Pitts- 
burgh, Knolls Laboratory near Schenectady, 
and at the National Reactor Testing Station 
in Idaho the development of naval nuclear 
propulsion systems was carried out. A land- 
mark in this effort was the initial operation 
on March 31, 1953, of the Submarine Thermal 
Reactor, Mark I, the land-based prototype 
of the first nuclear submarine propulsion 
plant. 

On June 14, 1952, the keel of the Nautilus, 
the world’s first nuclear submarine, was laid 
at Groton, Connecticut, The event marked 
the beginning of a revolution in the concepts 
of naval propulsion. In February, 1957, the 
Nautilus completed operation on its first 
core, having traveled 62,500 nautical miles 
in more than two years. For the first time a 
true submarine had become possible. Nuclear 
submarines such as the Nautilus and the 
Skate voyaged under the North Pole Ice Cap, 
demonstrating that the polar regions were 
no longer inaccessible to ships. The Triton 
became the first submarine to circumnavi- 
gate the world completely independent of 
the earth's atmosphere. A graphic demon- 
stration of the scope of Admiral Rickover's 
efforts and the value of nuclear propulsion to 
the surface fleet was recently provided when 
the aircraft carrier Enterprise, the guided 
missile cruiser Long Beach and the destroyer 
Bainbridge cruised around the world with- 
out refueling. From operating experience at 
sea, and from land prototypes, the effort to 
further develop nuclear propulsion has con- 
tinued with great success. 

Comparably important, but not so well 
known, is his direction and leadership of 
the Shippingport Pressurized Water Reac- 
tor (PWR) project near Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, from which came not only most of 
the basic technology for submarine and sur- 
face ship reactors but also a large part of 
the reactor technology used in our present 
day water-cooled and water-moderated nu- 
clear power plants. 

The Shippingport Project was established 
in 1953 as an important national goal. It 
was the first large-scale central station 
atomic power plant in the world and has 
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served as the technical foundation for other 
reactor plants both private and government- 
owned. This plant has supplied more than 
1.7 billion kilowatt hours of electricity to 
users in the Pittsburgh area since its initial 
start-up in late 1957 and has clearly dem- 
onstrated that nuclear fission can reliably 
and safely supply electricity to a utility net- 
work on a useful scale. 

Notwithstanding its success in the pro- 
duction of electricity, the primary goal of 
the Shippingport project, under Admiral 
Rickover’s direction, was advancement of 
the basic technology of water reactors. Some 
of the specific gains in reactor technology re- 
sulting from the Shippingport operation are 
in the fields of fuel and nuclear poison tech- 
nology; reactor physics; reactor control; reac- 
tor thermal, hydraulic, and mechanical de- 
sign; basic heat transfer studies; fuel ele- 
ment failure detection systems; refueling 
procedures; primary coolant water radio- 
chemistry; and disposal of radioactive 
wastes. 

Two of the most important contributions 
resulting from Admiral Rickover's direction 
of the Shippingport (PWR) project have 
been in the fields of reactor physics and re- 
actor fuel technology. The PWR, with its 
“seed and blanket” design, demonstrated 
that it is feasible to obtain large amounts of 
power from a “blanket” of natural ura- 
nium surrounding a “seed” of highly enriched 
uranium which serves as the driving element 
in a reactor which is cooled and moderated 
with ordinary water. While producing power 
the seed-and-blanket design has the addi- 
tional advantage of making possible the 
breeding of fissionable material from the 
very abundant element thorium in the blan- 
ket. As a result of Admiral Rickover’s 
achievements in this program, the State of 
California has submitted a proposal for co- 
operative construction of a large thorium 
seed-blanket reactor which the Commission 
now has under consideration. 

In the field of fuel metallurgy the Ship- 
pingport PWR project team, led by Admiral 
Rickover, has been responsible for the de- 
velopment of uranium oxide as a fuel ma- 
terial for large power reactors. Engineering 
studies of the PWR also produced many de- 
sign improvements which have extended the 
life of reactor fuel elements and thus have 
contributed to the reduction in nuclear pow- 
er costs. The first PWR core, placed in the re- 
actor in late 1957, operated until February, 
1964, more than three times its original 
design life. 

For his many achievements, Admiral Rick- 
over has been awarded the Navy's Legion of 
Merit and Commendation Ribbon with Oak 
Leaf Cluster, the Cross of the British Empire 
(Military Division), the Egleston medal of 
Columbia University’s Engineering Alumni 
Association, and the Army and Navy Union’s 
Medal of Honor. In 1959 the Congress of the 
United States presented him with a special 
Congressional gold medal in recognition of 
his achievements. He was the third U.S. 
Navy Admiral ever to be so honored. 

On January 14, 1965, Vice Admiral H. G. 
Rickover was presented with the 1964 Enrico 
Fermi Award by President Johnson. The 
citation for the Award states: “For engi- 
neering and administrative leadership in the 
development of safe and reliable nuclear 
power and its successful application to our 
national security and economic needs.” 

Admiral Rickover is married to the former 
Ruth D. Masters and they have one son, 
Robert. 


REAPPOINTMENT OF VICE ADM. 
HYMAN G. RICKOVER AS HEAD OF 
NAVAL NUCLEAR PROPULSION 
PROGRAM 
(Mr, GERALD R. FORD asked and was 

given permission to address the House for 
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1 minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to add my voice to the views ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. HoOLIFIELD). I am certain he 
speaks for the members of the Joint 
Committee. I enthusiastically compli- 
ment the Secretary of the Navy, and any 
others who had anything to do with the 
decision to extend Vice Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover’s term of office. The contribu- 
tions made in the past by Vice Adm. 
Hyman G. Rickover are recognized by all 
who know him, and we are sure his con- 
tributions in the future will be even 
greater. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
certainly like to associate myself with 
these remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the observations 
of the gentleman from California and the 
gentleman from Michigan bespeak the 
sa cal of every single Member of this 

ody. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr, Speaker, I applaud 
the remarks made by the gentleman 
from California and the gentleman from 
Michigan. Admiral Rickover is one of 
the greats of our time. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I too de- 
sire to join in and endorse the remarks 
of our colleagues, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. HOLIFIELD) and our 
other colleagues in commending the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Secretary of 
the Navy for the extension of Admiral 
Rickover’s term as head of the naval 
nuclear reactors program. I wish to call 
attention to the fact that this great 
American has, during his service in this 
position, installed and operated more 
nuclear reactors by a factor of 5 to 10 
than any other person in the world and 
more than most nations of the world. 
His service to our Nation is unique and 
extraordinary. Few men in our Nation’s 
history have had his opportunity to en- 
hance its defense in such great measure. 
Even fewer have risen so magnificently 
to the opportunity. We shall for many 
generations be stronger and safer be- 
cause of this remarkable man’s contri- 
butions. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to associate myself with 
the remarks of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, the distinguished minority leader, 
with respect to what they have said about 
Admiral Rickover. 

We all realize Admiral Rickover’s 
great worth. He is one of the leading 
scientists in the world today. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
associate myself with the remarks of 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, who certainly is in the position to 
be able to appraise the work of Admiral 
Rickover. 

I also wish to join in the remarks of 
others of our colleagues. 

I regard Admiral Rickover as one of 
the really indispensable men of this gen- 
eration. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from California and the 
gentleman from Michigan and other 
Members of the House in commending 
the Secretary of Defense and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy for their redesignation 
of Admiral Rickover as head of the Navy 
nuclear propulsion program. 

I also want to point out how fortunate 
the people of the United States are in 
being served by this very fine and able 
American and in having this man avail- 
able for the next 2 years. 

As a member of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations which 
is charged with preparing the appropria- 
tions for atomic energy, it has been my 
good fortune to know Admiral Rickover 
personally and to know his worth for 
some time. He has both my personal and 
official admiration. 

I am sure other members of the Public 
Works Subcommittee join with me in 
expressing our gratitude and our appre- 
ciation for his redesignation. It will be 
a pleasure to work with him in the future 
as we have in the past. 


FREE WORLD SHIPS CARRYING 
SUPPLIES TO NORTH VIETNAM 


(Mr, CHAMBERLAIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s recent decision to reduce the 
number of American troops in Vietnam 
is clearly a significant milestone in the 
course of that tragic conflict and offers 
great hope that the beginning of the end 
is now in sight. 

Nonetheless, the struggle is far from 
over, as the weekly casualty figures so un- 
mistakably attest. 

Another barometer of the Hanoi re- 
gime’s commitment to the war is to be 
found in the steady stream of vessels 
carrying supplies into North Vietnamese 
ports. Many of these ships are Commu- 
nist vessels but a substantial number of 
these monthly arrivals continue to be 
of free world registry under charter to 
various Communist interests. 

During the month of June, according 
to Department of Defense information 
made available to me, 11 more ships fly- 
ing free world flags steamed into North 
Vietnam. This brings the total so far this 
year to 60 such arrivals and compares 
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to the 78 arrivals during the first half of 
1968. 

Last month this traffic consisted of six 
ships flying the British flag, with two 
each bearing the registry of the Somali 
Republic and Cyprus, plus one of Singa- 
pore. While exact information about the 
cargoes involved is classified, I have seen 
the reports and am satisfied that strate- 
gic goods are included as well as other 
supplies, which can only help North Viet- 
nam maintain its aggressive policy in 
the south. 
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While the incidents of terrorist mortar 
attacks and assassinations make bigger 
headlines, the constant flow of these sup- 
plies, which help to underwrite this pol- 
icy of wholesale murder, is obviously of 
crucial importance. 

The reduction in the volume of this 
traffic from what it was a year ago is 
encouraging, but it is not good enough. 
More must still be done to dry up this 
source of supply for the enemy. Accord- 
ingly, I am writing to the President to 
inquire more fully with respect to the 
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DEALING WITH CAMPUS 
DISRUPTERS 


(Mr. KUYKENDALL asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the Committee on Education and 
Labor has taken no action to strengthen 
the hands of the administrators of our 
universities and colleges in dealing with 
campus violence, destruction and seizure, 
it seems the only course open is to attach 
an amendment to the appropriation bill 
for the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to cut off Federal funds 
where administrators fail to take appro- 
priate action to uphold the law. 

I am very much in sympathy with the 
approach suggested by the chairman of 
the subcommittee (Mrs. GREEN). In sup- 
port of the need for action, I would like 
to include as a part of these remarks an 
article from the current, July 14, issue of 
U.S. News & World Report outlining the 
guidelines drawn up by eight college 
presidents for dealing with campus rebel- 
lions. 

The thrust of the amendment we shall 
attempt to have enacted will be based 
on two points: 

First. On Mrs. GREEN’s approach which 
is clearly emphasized in the college presi- 
dents’ report: 

Clear-cut policies and procedures to be fol- 
lowed in case of campus violence or disorder 


must be thought through, established, and 
published. 


Second. Good faith action should be 
required of the administrators to imple- 
ment their own plans in the event action 
is needed. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope all the Members 
of this body will take note of this report 
and, for heaven’s sake, let us do some- 
thing before we begin another year of 
anarchy and chaos. 


The article follows: 


How EDUCATORS WOULD DEAL WITH COLLEGE 
REBELS 

New York Crry.—No negotiation of stu- 
dent demands under duress...and no 
amnesty for lawbreakers. 

These are major rules in guidelines drawn 
up by eight presidents of colleges in New 
York City area for dealing with campus 
rebellions, 

After a study of college disturbances in 
the past school year, the educators issued a 
report saying: 

“Violent and disruptive actions strike at 
the very heart of constructive dissent, aca- 
demic freedom and due process in the ac- 
complishments of reform—all of which are 
the earmarks of a free university—and can- 
not be countenanced.” 

In announcing the report on June 30, 
President Dumont F. Kenny of New York 
City’s York College said colleges cannot con- 
tinue to “take the battering” to which they 
have been subjected. 

“A year of campus disorders,” the report 
said, “has taken its toll in the colleges in 
instructional effectiveness, retention of able 
administrators and public support.” 

Among the guidelines recommended by the 
college presidents were these: 

“Clear-cut policies and procedures to be 
followed in case of campus violence or dis- 
order must be thought through, established 
and published.” 

“There should be no negotiation of de- 
mands under duress, i.e., when personnel are 
detained or buildings occupied.” 

“It must be made clear to all that there 
can be no amnesty for civil or criminal law- 
breakers.” 

“When student governments are represen- 
tative and legitimate, college administrations 
should support them against the challenges 
of ...a tiny minority purporting to speak 
for the students.” 

“Faculties must face up to their respon- 
sibilities in dealing with... those few 
faculty members who have engaged in such 
practices as manipulating and irritating stu- 
dents for their own partisan and political 


“Student confidence in their faculty and 
administration can be enhanced by giving 
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efforts being made by the administration 
to eliminate this traffic. Despite the an- 
nouncement a number of our servicemen 
will be returning home, we still have sub- 
stantial forces stationed in South Viet- 
nam and we owe it to these men wearing 
our uniform to put forth our best efforts 
to deny the enemy the wherewithal to 
continue their aggression. 

At this point in the Recorp I insert a 
chart indicating free world shipping to 
North Vietnam during the first 6 months 
of 1969. 


Maltese 


268, 911 
394, 817 


responsible students a chance to ‘carry the 
ball’ ” 


“ ‘Layers’ of response should be prepared 
to prevent escalation of issues and help de- 
fuse crises, Since trivial or imaginary issues 
may grow into major demonstrations and dis- 
orders, it is important that faculty and ad- 
ministrators respond to all situations 
quickly.” 

The presidents opposed passage of special 
control measures singling out college stu- 
dents, because they already are “subject to 
the same civil and criminal laws as every 
other citizen.” 

As to police, President Kenny said most of 
the presidents felt that it is good policy to 
have police visible at the edge of the campus 
when violence threatens—ready for use if 
needed. 


TIME TO CHANGE—DAYLIGHT 
SAVING TIME 


(Mr. HALL asked and was given permis- 
sion to address the House for 1 minute, 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, the dimension 
of time has long been a great mystery to 
man. Throughout the ages he has dis- 
covered that he can allot it, beat it, 
change it, devote to it, find it, gain it, 
have it, keep it, kill it, make it, mark it, 
occupy it, prescribe it, race it, serve it, 
spare it, take it, tell it, waste it, and watch 
it. However it was supposedly in the area 
of “saving time” that the 89th Congress 
concentrated its attention when it passed 
the Uniform Tiime Act of 1966. 

This law was passed only after heated 
debate. There can be little doubt that the 
State’s prerogatives were greatly cur- 
tailed. Be that as it may, the act is now 
the law of the land. What must be done 
now is to amend the act so as to make it 
fair and equitable to all segments of the 
population. 

In this regard and toward improving 
this act, Mr. Speaker, I am today submit- 
ting a bill whereby daylight saving time 
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would not commence until the Sunday 
following Memorial Day, and then would 
cease the Sunday following Labor Day. 
Why should not daylight saving time be- 
gin when unofficial summer begins for 
the overwhelming majority of our peo- 
ple? I know of no logical reason why day- 
light saving time should begin so early in 
the spring and end so late in the fall. 

Under the present act, children are 
forced to go to bed during the school year 
while the light of day still shines through 
their bedroom windows. I am sure that 
most Members of this body are aware 
how difficult it is to make youngsters 
sleep under these conditions. Probably 
the only way to remedy this situation is 
by the use of a ball bat or by the use 
of tranquilizers, depending upon the de- 
gree of frustration. This problem is com- 
pounded in that during certain times of 
the school year these same children must 
get up in the morning greeted by a pitch 
black and dark world and stand shiver- 
ing in the dark awaiting the school bus. 
Surely, there is enough confusion facing 
our schoolchildren in our troubled world, 
without adding any more. 

Not only have our children been placed 
under the adverse and confusing pres- 
sure of this expanded daylight savings 
time, but so have the remainder of the 
population. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it 
is for these reasons I am introducing this 
reasonable bill in the nature of a per- 
fecting amendment to the act. I solicit 
the support of all Members. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I read of 
a letter of one constituent—I do not 
know if this is one of the gentleman’s— 
whose statement said that because of 
the extra hour of sunlight his crops were 
being ruined. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I do not know 
about that, but it is awfully hard to milk 
in the dark, because they still milk on 
God's time and that is when the milk 
comes down in the udder. 


THE FAMILY OF MANN—BENEFITS 
FROM SPACE EXPLORATION 


(Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
con ORN and include extraneous mat- 

oy 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, very recently every Member of 
the House was sent a booklet produced 
by the General Electric Co., entitled “The 
Family of Mann.” 

Its purpose is to explain in a dramatic 
yet simple manner the widespread and 
significant benefits that have come to the 
average American and his family as a 
iste of our program of space explora- 

on, 

It is important, I think, to recognize 
that a very large economic segment of 
the Nation’s industry, heavily involved 
in aerospace research and technology, 
has taken the time and effort and money 
to publicize widely its recognition of the 
rewards of space research that have be- 
come a part of our everyday life. 
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You have heard very often, on this 
floor, and have read in many publica- 
tions, of the spinoffs that have come 
from NASA’s programs, that are now 
practical realities. These realities are 
most often downgraded or even ignored 
in the arguments of the critics, the 
chronic complainers who argue that 
space research represents money being 
wasted, that we cannot afford the funds 
we are investing in exploring space, and 
that the money could be better spent in 
other directions. 

This booklet, “The Family of Mann,” is 
not a figment of imagination. It cites 
facts. It shows that every major aspect 
of everyday living is being benefited: 
Medicine and health, education, housing, 
urban rehabilitation, communications— 
the list goes on and on. 

Does this represent money being 
wasted? I do not think so, nor do I think 
you do. Can we afford the expenditure? 
We are expending in NASA less than 
one-half of 1 percent of our gross na- 
tional product. Is that expenditure, in 
relation to all our other needs, beyond 
our means? I say no. We can afford it. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge you to thoroughly 
examine this publication. I urge you to 
communicate its contents to your con- 
stituents. These are the people who will 
be the principal beneficiaries of our aero- 
space investments. 


WHY DID THEY KILL MARTIN 
LUTHER KING, JR.? 


(Mr. WALDIE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks ago 
a young man from my district, Richard 
Harvey Mitchell, of John F. Kennedy 
High School in Richmond, Calif., won 
second place for individual oratory in the 
National Forensics League national 
speech championships. I know I express 
the pride of our county in Richard’s ac- 
complishment when I boast of his suc- 
cess. 

His speech, Mr. Speaker, is on a vital 
subject and may well have within it far- 
reaching implications to Richard Mitch- 
ell, his generation, our generation, and 
the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to submit 
Richard’s speech for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

Way Dip THEY KILL MARTIN LUTHER 
Kine JR.? 
(Speech by Richard Harvey Mitchell) 

“I have a dream; that one day every valley 
shall be exalted, every hill and mountain 
shall be made low, the rough places will be 
made plain, and the crooked places will be 
made straight, and the glory of the Lord 
shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it 
together.” 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., the 1963 
March on Washington, the man with the 
dream is dead. 

“I hate America! You mass of paranoic rac- 
ists! Riding around in your fancy cars, stay- 
ing in your big hotels, and spending money 
like you got a printing press in your base- 
ment! Well, I'm going shopping today, but 
instead of money that you use, I’m taking 
my own credit card—this brick, and this 


bottle of gasoline!” 
So spoke Carmichael and Hamilton in the 
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book, “Black Power,” their final solution to 
the racial problems of America. 

In 1963, in his soul-inspiring speech, Dr. 
King knew; he attempted to warn America 
of a coming turmoil, but his words fell on 
ears deafened by the high shrills of fallacious 
advancement. The black rifle of death found 
its mark, then silence. 

It was a dull Thursday, I was working in 
the basement of a hardware store in an after 
school part-time job. The phone rang; I 
answered; it was my brother. He informed me 
that Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. had been 
shot and killed, the assailant unknown, I 
put down the phone in a moment of extreme 
shock and confusion... . I went home later 
that evening and cried. 

The next day at school I realized that my 
feelings were not unique. Students were 
wandering aimlessly about the campus in 
what seemed to be a hypnosis of despair. A 
black student walked up to me informing 
me of a student mass meeting to be held 
second period that day. We black students 
had to talk. I knew the same questions stood 
with unqualified precedence in our minds; 
was Carmichael actually right? Was there but 
one method to achieve social advancement 
resultant in black self-determination in this 
Nation, and that being violence? 

And King, what of King, the man with the 
unshaken faith in humanity? What would 
have been his destiny, and the destiny of 
his philosophy? But most important of all, 
with the greatest perpetrator of brotherhood 
and human understanding destroyed by a 
lightning bolt of fear and hatred, what would 
be our road from this point on as Black 
people? 

Carmichael, in a tidal wave of emotion and 
anger, declared the death of the prince of 
non-violence; taking into account the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and the Civil War, it be- 
came his contention that in America, vio- 
lence was a way of life! 

And then Dr. King himself, reflecting an 
obvious depletion of charisma and strength, 
stymied by a frustratingly unchanged society, 
he chose rather than to denounce the riots, 
to explain them:. an explanation that to- 
tally satisfied neither Black nor White. 

Finally me, left with one of two given al- 
ternatives: I could become the “color blind 
individual” and attempt assimilation into 
the American middle class. In the attempt to 
meet all the requirements for entrance into 
this class, I would face relinquishment of my 
identity; therefore, losing the very individ- 
uality that I so desperately sought. Or, I 
could become an expressant for the Black 
community, relating only on a collective 
level, denouncing this society and all its 
White inhabitants, and in that denounce- 
ment, being championed by many Blacks and 
hated by many Whites. 

But, in that tormentous hour of confu- 
sion, I searched for a position unique in 
itself. 

At the time of a previous crossroad, a per- 
son had advised me that in order to discover 
myself, the hardest road would be the more 
enlightening. I believe the position is more 
eloquently stated by Dr. King in one of the 
final documents he wrote before his death 
explaining his stand against the Vietnam 
War; a stand which put him at odds with 
many of both communities. 

“There are those who tell me that I should 
stick with civil rights and stay in my place. 
I can only respond that I have fought too 
hard and too long to end segregated public 
accommodations to segregate my own moral 
concerns.” And that is, indeed, my convic- 
tion and that must be the conviction of 
every American, if we are to survive as a 
Nation. 

Dr. King’s inspiring voice has been si- 
lenced forever, but I can refuse to accept 
that his magnificent philosophy died with 
him. With that in mind, White people can- 
not take a stand behind law and order, and 
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for law and order, without looking at the 
causative conditions of disorder, and with- 
out looking for correctives to those con- 
ditions. 

Black people, on the other hand, cannot 
take a stand behind Black Nationalism and 
for Black Nationalism without making sure 
that it cannot become, and does not become, 
Black Racism. 

Every American must stand up for uni- 
versal justice. This is what Dr. King lived 
for, and this is why he died. 

There flows a raging torrent of racism with 
White America on one bank and Black Amer- 
ica the other, An arched bridge, weakened 
by years of deception, reaches from a side. 
We Black people are upon that bridge, and 
even past the line signifying halfway, But 
as we descend to the other side, to our great 
shock and disappointment, the opposite end 
slides coldly into the water. The raging tor- 
rent begins to rise; temple lifting comes the 
shout, “everybody off the bridge, for soon it 
will be out.” 

Black people filing coldly back and hurt, 
began to sing instead of “We Shall Over- 
come,” “Forget the Whole Damned Thing.” 

And I alone on the crumbling bridge that 
at once did truly fall, and drowning here in 
the roaring rage I ask, “Whom shall I call?” 
I think that the best way that I can live up 
to the tremendous commitment left by Dr. 
King would be to pattern my life after the 
words of a simple song as he did, and as he 
expressed to his congregation “If I can help 
somebody as I pass along, if I can cheer 
somebody with a well song, if I can right 
somebody who’s going wrong, then I will not 
have lived in vain, If I can do my duty as any 
man ought, if I can bring salvation to a 
world once wrought, if I can spread the 
teachings as the master taught, then I will 
not have lived in vain.” 

I would like to leave you with an intrigu- 
ing question: Carmichael told White 
America to go to hell, and Rap Brown said 


burn this racist society to the ground: but 
if those two men presented the greatest 
threat to this Nation of systematic inequal- 
ity, then why did they kill Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr.? 


PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
DEFENSE FACILITIES 


(Mr. ICHORD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee (Mr. QuILLEN) and 
I have today introduced a bill titled the 
“Defense Facilities and Industrial Se- 
curity Act of 1969.” Other Members join- 
ing with us in the introduction of the 
bill include Mr. BENNETT, Mr. FISHER, Mr. 
Fuqua, Mr. WAGGONNER, Mr. COLMER, and 
several members of the House Committee 
on Internal Security; namely, Mr. PREYER 
of North Carolina, Mr. Epwarps of Loui- 
siana, Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. RoupEBUSH, 
Mr. Watson, and Mr. ScHERLE. 

This is a comprehensive bill with the 
overall objective of providing a sound 
legislative base for the protection of de- 
fense production against sabotage, espi- 
onage, and other acts of subversion, to 
safeguard classified information released 
to industry against unauthorized dis- 
closure, and to give express congressional 
authorization for the maintenance of a 
personnel security program for access to 
vessels and waterfront facilities under 
the Magnuson Act. 

It appears that such legislation is both 
necessary and timely. A number of Fed- 
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eral court decisions have had the result 
of weakening certain aspects of the in- 
dustrial security programs hitherto es- 
tablished and maintained by the Gov- 
ernment under existing legislation or 
Executive order. They have also had the 
literal result of destroying personnel se- 
curity programs initiated under title I 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950 with 
respect to industrial defense facilities and 
under the Magnuson Act with respect to 
vessel and waterfront security. This has 
occurred at a time when we are faced 
with steadily mounting dangers at home 
and abroad. Congressional action is nec- 
essary if facilities essential to an effec- 
tive defense posture are to be adequately 
safeguarded. 

The principal features of the bill are 
as follows: 

First. It is a major purpose of the bill 
to remedy a serious deficiency in the 
legislative program for the protection 
of defense facilities arising from a deci- 
sion of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
case of U.S. v. Eugene Frank Robel, 389 
U.S. 258 (1967). In that case, the Su- 
preme Court voided a provision of title 
I of the Internal Security Act of 1950 
which made it unlawful for members of 
Communist-action organizations to en- 
gage in employment in a defense facility. 

This provision of law was the principal 
legislation serving to protect industrial 
defense facilities from infiltration by 
subversives. 

The bill seeks to remedy this particular 
deficiency by requiring the President to 
institute a personnel security clearance 
program for determining eligibility of 
persons for access to postions or areas 
of employment in defense facilities which 
are determined to be sensitive by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Second. The bill gives express con- 
gressional sanction for the institution 
of measures and regulations establish- 
ing a security clearance program for the 
protection of classified information re- 
leased to U.S. industry. 

While a program for the protection of 
classified information has been insti- 
tuted pursuant to Executive Order 10865, 
there is no express congressional] author- 
ity for the maintenance of this program. 
Because of the absence of such author- 
ity, some doubt has been cast upon the 
validity of important provisions of the 
Executive order, particularly those pro- 
visions placing certain reasonable re- 
straints upon cross-examination to pro- 
tect intelligence sources. See Greene v. 
McElroy, 360 U.S. 474. 

Moreover, present procedures require 
strengthening in several respects which 
are beyond the competence or power of 
the President acting alone. Among the 
pressing deficiencies in the Executive 
order is the absence of power to issue 
compulsory process for the attendance 
of witnesses; the absence of authority 
for the granting of immunity for com- 
pelled testimony; and the absence of au- 
thority for the imposition of certain area 
restraints. 

Also needed is some regulation of the 
jurisdiction of Federal courts. There 
appears to be an objectionable tendency 
on the part of Federal courts to inter- 
vene in security cases and to enter orders 
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and injunctions having the effect of 
granting access to classified information 
to alleged security risks prior to a final 
determination of the access privilege on 
the merits by agencies responsible for the 
safeguarding of such information. See 
for example, Shoultz v. Secretary of De- 
jense (D.C. N.D. Cal.) decided Febru- 
ary 9, 1968. The bill covers the foregoing 
and other deficiencies. 

Third. The bill requires the President 
to develop and execute a cooperative, as 
well as a voluntary, security program 
with representatives of industry and 
labor for the protection of defense pro- 
duction. This would embrace certain 
facilities essential to defense production 
or mobilization but which are not subject 
to the screening program authorized for 
the specific categories of “defense facili- 
ties” as defined in the bill. 

Fourth. The bill gives express con- 
gressional authority for the institution 
of measures and regulations establishing 
a personne] security program for access 
to vessels, harbors, ports, and waterfront 
facilities under the Magnuson Act (50 
U.S.C. 191) to remedy a deficiency in the 
law resulting from the Supreme Court 
decision in Schneider v. Commandant, 
U.S. Coast Guard, 390 U.S. 17 (1968). 

The Court declared in that case that 
the Magnuson Act gave no express—or 
even clearly implied—authority to the 
President to set up a personnel screening 
program for access to merchant vessels 
of the United States. As a result of this 
decision, the personnel security screen- 
ing program for the protection of vessels 
and waterfront facilities instituted in 
1950 and administered by the Coast 
Guard has virtually been abandoned. 
There is presently no adequate program 
in effect to forestall penetration of this 
vital area by saboteurs and espionage 
agents. The bill will restore and improve 
the effectiveness of the former program. 


FIRST AMERICAN TROOPS RETURN 
FROM VIETNAM 


(Mr. RIVERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, the first 
American troops have returned from 
Vietnam; 814 men who have experi- 
enced the horrors of war. They do not 
return shining in the glow of victory, nor 
do they return with their heads bowed 
in defeat. They return more in pathos 
than in splendor, 

But they must assuredly return as 
men disillusioned for having participated 
in a war for which there never was, and 
is not now, a plan for a military victory. 

Some of these men have seen their 
closest friends die before their very eyes. 
And I am sure they need no reminder 
that 37,000 Americans have given their 
lives for this war in Vietnam. 

These men could well be the fore- 
runners of gradual deescalation. 

They have fought superbly and are 
deserving of all the honors we bestow 
upon heroes. But they are also the vic- 
tims of the ridiculous policy of gradual 
escalation which has brought us to the 
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sad plight that exists in South Vietnam 
today. 

And just as the concept of gradual 
escalation proved to be the greatest stra- 
tegic blunder in the history of warfare, 
so may the concept of gradual deescala- 
tion prove to be the second greatest 
blunder in the history of warfare. 

No one can dispute the wisdom of 
Vietnamizing this war in Southeast Asia. 
But the withdrawal of American troops 
can only strengthen the resolve of the 
North Vietnamese to concede nothing 
in Paris and to continue their predeter- 
mined plan of wearing out our patience. 

Every man who has served in Vietnam 
knows we have the military might to 
achieve a military victory in Vietnam. 
And every American serviceman in Viet- 
nam knows that we have not applied this 
military power. 

There is no war in the history of the 
United States that has been more frus- 
trating to the American people. We have 
fought the war, from the outset, with a 
restraint and constraint that baffies mil- 
itary leaders who must order men into 
battle. We have fought the war in Viet- 
nam with one arm tied behind our back 
and, since last November, with one leg 
chained to the ground. 

We could have brought North Vietnam 
to her knees, but a high-level fear of 
world opinion prevented us from doing 
so. 

The American people have a right to 
be frustrated, for deep down inside they 
bitterly resent the fact that American 
boys have died for the sake of a na- 
tional image that sought to reflect com- 


passion, but has been interpreted by 
most of the world as stupidity, or weak- 
ness. 


THE FIVE-SIDED RIDDLE; OR, THE 
PENTAGON, WHO IS IN CHARGE 
HERE—PART II 


(Mr. FULTON of Tennessee asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, last week I placed in the RECORD a 
portion of the report of the Subcommit- 
tee on Economy in Government of the 
Joint Economic Committee entitled “The 
Economics of Military Procurement.” 

At that time I stated that I intend to 
continue placing a portion of the docu- 
ment in the Record until it has been 
printed in full. 

Since that time President Nixon and 
Defense Secretary Laird have announced 
the formation of a “blue-ribbon” civilian 
panel to make a thorough study of the 
Department of Defense. 

This is certainly welcome news here 
and I can only wish those who share in 
this monumental undertaking well, for 
their task is formidable. 

The staff director for the group is Mr. 
Fred Buzhardt, Jr., who is quoted in the 
press as saying: 

We will try to find out how the D.O.D. can 
carry out the strategy handed down by Presi- 
dent Nixon and the National Security Council 
with maximum efficiency, economy, and— 
most important—effectiveness. 
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It is my hope that this will be the main 
concern of the group rather than an 
attempt to gloss over glaring evidence of 
waste and mismanagement by laying 
blame on policies and programs of pre- 
vious Department of Defense officials. If 
there is responsibility to be placed, then 
place it; if there is blame to lay, then lay 
it. But, more important, is that waste- 
ful practices and mismanagement be 
halted. 

Mr. Speaker, a very useful document 
for the new “blue-ribbon” panel would be 
“The Economics of Military Procure- 
ment” and I place the second installment 
of the report in the Recorp at this point: 

THE ECONOMICS OF MILITARY PROCUREMENT 

4. PATENT POLICY 


The Government’s patent policy similarly 
tends to reduce competition and increase 
the concentration of economic power. Briefly, 
the Government permits contractors to ob- 
tain exclusive patent rights, free of charge, 
on inventions produced in the performance 
of Government contracts. The Defense De- 
partment normally retains only a nonexclu- 
sive royalty-free license for itself. The con- 
tractor, in other words, obtains a monopoly 
which he can exploit for his own private 
gain in the commercial market for inven- 
tions paid for by public moneys. This “fringe 
benefit” of doing business under Government 
contracts does not get reported as part of the 
contractor’s profits. In effect, the public pays 
twice. Once through the Government con- 
tract; again in the marketing of the private 
monopoly. 

It should be noted that the contractor’s 
own patent policy differs from that of the 
Department of Defense. When contractors 
award contracts to independent research in- 
stitutes, the contractors, not the research in- 
stitutes, retain the patent rights. Further, 
the employees of contractors generally must 
agree that the contractor gets the patent 
rights to any inventions developed during 
their employment. 

Admiral Rickover and Professor Weiden- 
baum agreed that permitting contractors to 
obtain patent rights from Government con- 
tracts reduces competition in defense indus- 
tries because the “ins” get a competitive 
advantage over the “outs.” Rickover stated 
that one-half of the patents acquired by 
contractors as a result of Government-fi- 
nanced research and development work are 
owned by 20 large corporations, “* * * the 
very same companies that receive the lion’s 
share of contracts.” 

In contrast to general Government policy, 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion are required by law to take Govern- 
ment title to inventions developed under 
Government contracts, subject to waiver of 
rights by the Government. The Govern- 
ment’s policy amounts to a special privilege 
to contractors at the expense of taxpayers. 


5. SUBCONTRACTING AND PROFIT PYRAMIDING 


The study of subcontracting in defense 
procurement is important for at least two 
reasons. First, subcontracting can provide 
an opportunity for small business to par- 
ticipate in Government work. Most small 
businesses cannot obtain prime contract 
awards. But they can supply prime con- 
tractors with a variety of goods and services. 
Second, profits in subcontracts turn up as 
part of the costs of the prime contract. In- 
formation about the amount and type of 
subcontracting and of subcontract profita- 
bility could be a valuable guide to current 
procurement costs and future policy. Un- 
fortunately, the Defense Department has not 
been able to supply good information on these 
subjects, 

DOD’s collection of subcontracting data is 
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inadequate. The only data which has been 
collected is the percentage of subcontracts 
that go to small business, on the basis of 
sampling. In fiscal year 1968, 886 large prime 
contractors awarded subcontracts worth $15.2 
billion. Of this sum, $6.5 billion went to 
small businesses, according to DOD. DOD 
also estimates that approximately 50 percent 
of the total amount of prime contract awards 
is subcontracted. This estimate seems to be 
based on data gathered by DOD during 1957- 
63 when prime contractors were required to 
report such information. Data on the total 
amount of subcontracting has not been col- 
lected since 1963. DOD cannot state with 
certainty whether subcontracting has in- 
creased or diminished since 1963, or whether 
prime contractors are tending to keep more or 
less of their work in-house. 

Because DOD no longer collects complete 
data on subcontracting, we cannot know 
whether subcontracting is being awarded 
competitively or through sole sources, what 
kinds of work are being subcontracted, or 
whether subcontractors are required to sub- 
mit cost data in compliance with the Truth 
in Negotiations Act. Admiral Rickover testi- 
fied that there is a lack of effective price 
competition both at the prime contract and 
subcontract levels in shipbuilding procure- 
ment and that some major subcontractors 
have never provided the cost data required by 
the Truth in Negotiations Act. 

Another serious omission has been the fail- 
ure to collect information on subcontractor 
profits. The DOD profit review system com- 
piles profit data for a sample of prime con- 
tract awards. These figures do not reflect 
profits taken by subcontractors which could 
involve several tiers. For example, a prime 
contractor might purchase a piece of machin- 
ery from a subcontractor. The subcontractor 
might purchase a component for the machin- 
ery from another subcontractor, and so on. 
Each of the subcontractors will earn a profit 
on the item supplied. The same final item, 
therefore, is likely to include a profit as 
part of its cost for each time it changed 
hands. In this manner, subcontractor profits 
are pyramided, layer upon layer, into the 
final cost. 

When the prime contractor obtains the 
item, he too, will add his profit to its cost, 
The Government pays for it on the basis 
of the prime contractor's cost plus the prime 
contractor’s profit. Included in the prime 
contractor’s cost are the pyramided profits of 
several subcontractors. However, profits are 
often considered to be only the amount 
realized by the prime contractor. Profit 
studies normally do not consider the hidden, 
pyramided layers of subcontractors’ profits 
buried in the prime contractor’s costs. 
Whether subcontractor profits are reasonable 
is entirely unknown to DOD or any other 
Government group. For this reason alone, 
defense profits may be seriously underesti- 
mated because the studies include only prime 
contractors’ profits. The present policy of not 
gathering adequate information on subcon- 
tracting could be calculated to minimize the 
total amount of defense profits that are re- 
ported and to frustrate the thorough study 
of this important subject. 

It is well recognized that subcontractors 
doing Government or non-Government busi- 
ness should be allowed to earn reasonable 
profits for their work. The issue here is that 
the DOD does not collect sufficient informa- 
tion to know whether subcontractors’ profits 
on defense contracts are reasonable or ex- 
cessive. The available data is also inadequate 
to reveal the level of competition among sub- 
contractors, and the precise interrelation- 
ships between the prime contractors and the 
subcontractors. Further, it is presently not 
possible to determine whether prime con- 
tractors are charging the Government un- 
reasonably for work done by subcontractors. 
In the subcommittee’s judgment, the 
thorough study and full disclosure of all the 
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facts with respect to subcontractors’ costs 
and profits, and their effects on the final costs 
to the Government, is frustrated by the 
DOD’s present policy and practice. 


6. NONCOMPLIANCE AND WAIVER OF THE TRUTH- 
IN-NEGOTIATIONS ACT 


The Truth-in-Negotiations Act was passed 
in 1962. Its purpose was to give the Gov- 
ernment better access to contractors’ cost 
data so as to place Government on a more 
equal footing with industry in negotiating 
the prices of contracts. The Act is supposed 
to protect the taxpayer against overpricing 
where there is no true competition. 

Investigations by this subcommittee and 
others over the past 2 years have demon- 
strated widespread noncompliance and other 
shortcomings with truth in negotiations, The 
Government's failure to fully implement it 
seems to be one of the major reasons. Lack 
of implementation occurs in two ways. First, 
the Government contracting officer can make 
& determination that competition is ade- 
quate, or that the price is based on a stand- 
ard catalog price, and therefore that the Act 
should not apply. Such determination can be 
made with respect to a negotiated procure- 
ment even though there is, in fact, little or 
no actual competition for the contract. Once 
there is a determination that adequate com- 
petition exists, the Government does not ob- 
tain or evaluate cost and pricing data, or 
require the contractor to reveal the basis for 
his cost estimates, or to certify the com- 
pleteness or accuracy of his cost informa- 
tion. Nor does the Government subsequently 
review the contractor’s books or records, In 
effect, the price is set on the basis of un- 
certified, unevaluated data supplied by the 
contractor. 

Second, the Government can waive the 
requirements under the Act for cost data. 
There is evidence that waivers are granted 
to many large contractors. In one recent 
case, the Navy waived the requirement for 
cost data in a $10 million procurement of 
propulsion turbines. According to Admiral 
Rickover, the price of the equipment was 
substantially higher than for similar equip- 
ment on a prior order. In addition, the price 
included a profit of 25 percent of costs. The 
contractor was one of the only two available 
sources capable of building the machinery. 
In response to requests for cost data, the 
contractor declined on the grounds that the 
proposed price was established “in compet- 
itive market conditions” and that “to supply 
any cost estimating data could only lead to 
misunderstanding.” The waiver was granted 
over Admiral Rickoyer’s objections. 

The subcommittee also received evidence 
that the manufacturers of large computers 
are simply refusing to supply information 
specified in the Truth-in-Negotiations Act 
on orders for new design computers. In the 
face of contractor refusals to supply cost or 
pricing data for computers costing millions 
of dollars each, the Government has waived 
the provisions of the Act. According to the 
testimony of the General Services Admin- 
istration, the Government is faced with a 
take-it-or-leave-it situation. The contractor 
will simply refuse to sell if the Government 
insists on the cost data. Moreover, there is 
evidence that few basic material suppliers 
such as steel mills, nickel producers, and 
forging suppliers comply with the cost data 
provisions of the Act. 

Again, the tactic is (1) to persuade the 
Government contracting officer that com- 
petition is adequate, or that the price is based 
on a standard catalog price, and that the Act 
should not apply; or (2) to obtain a waiver 
of the cost data provisions. 

The Truth-in-Negotiations Act permits the 
Government to make preaward audits of con- 
tractors’ books to determine the adequacy of 
cost data in cases where the Act is applied. 
Investigations by GAO have revealed sub- 
stantial overcharges to the Government as a 
result of the failure of the Department of 
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Defense to obtain adequate cost and pricing 
data. Because preaward audits were not al- 
ways effective in disclosing inadequate cost 
estimates, Congress amended the act to give 
the Government postaward audit rights, 
Public Law 90-512, The effectiveness of the 
postaward audit provision has not yet been 
determined. However, it should be kept in 
mind that the postaward audit provision can- 
not solve the problem of the failure to apply 
the Act, or the granting of waivers, Further- 
more, the Comptroller General testified to 
this subcommittee in 1967 that a GAO re- 
view showed there had been full compliance 
with the Act in only about 10 percent of the 
transactions tested. We are not aware that 
the record of compliance has improved. 


7. ABSENCE OF UNIFORM ACCOUNTING STANDARDS 


In addition, the Truth-in-Negotiations Act 
often cannot place the Government on a 
more equal footing with industry in nego- 
tiating the prices of contracts, even when 
there is compliance, because of the inherent 
difficulties of determining costs and profits 
under present accounting practices. 

For example, it may not be possible for the 
Government to determine whether direct and 
indirect costs on Government and commer- 
cial work have been properly allocated by 
the contractor. In one case, reported by Ad- 
miral Rickover, the Navy allowed a ship- 
builder to charge salaries and other pay di- 
rectly on Government contracts, while simi- 
lar costs on commercial contracts were 
charged as overhead and allocated to both 
Government and commercial work. The Goy- 
ernment was thus paying directly for work 
done on Government contracts and indirect- 
ly for work done on commercial contracts. 
The Navy had accepted these costing methods 
because the contractor's system conformed to 
“generally accepted accounting principles.” 
In this particular case the GAO eventually 
found that the Government had been over- 
charged by over $5 million. 

The fact is that there is wide disagree- 
ment on how particular costs should be 
handled and profits calculated under “gen- 
erally accepted accounting principles.” For 
this reason, experts may come to completely 
different conclusions about costs or profits 
in an individual case, In a case still pending, 
where the Government entered into several 
multimillion dollar contracts with the West- 
inghouse Co. for nuclear propulsion com- 
ponents, the contractor indicated his price 
included a 10-percent profit based on costs. 
GAO found that the contractor made actual 
profits of 45 to 65 percent of costs, and that 
he knew or should have known at the time 
he submitted cost breakdowns that the 
higher profits would be realized. Later the 
Defense Contract Audit Agency decided the 
contractor should have expected to realize 
20- to 27-percent profits. Thus, two different 
Government auditing agencies are in sharp 
disagreement over the amount of profits in 
these contracts. The vagueness of “generally 
accepted accounting principles” is gener- 
ally acknowledged. In a recent case, the 
Armed Services Board of Contract Appeals 
stated in its opinion: 

“Except insofar as the ASPR (Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Regulation) cost principles 
themselves reflect generally accepted ac- 
counting principles, it is difficult for the 
Board or the parties to cost contracts to 
govern their determinations by such an elu- 
sive and vague body of principles.” 

Under the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulations, cost principles are set forth for 
cost-reimbursement-type contracts for the 
purpose of denying certain costs, such as bad 
debts. These principles are not mandatory in 
fixed-price contracting. Yet fixed-price con- 
tracts constitute more than 75 percent of de- 
fense procurement. Thus there are no man- 
datory cost principles in the regulations for 
75 percent of defense procurement. The cost 
principles that do exist have the effect of only 
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disallowing certain items. They do not con- 
stitute uniform standards. 

Finally, contractors are not required to 
maintain books and records on firm-fixed- 
price contracts, constituting 53 percent of 
defense procurement. Where contractors are 
required to maintain records, they must con- 
form only to “generally accepted accounting 
principles,” and may not show the cost of 
Government work. Admiral Rickover testified 
that a sole source supplier of nuclear propul- 
sion units refuses to keep accounting records 
showing the cost of manufacturing the com- 
ponents. Thus, although he complies with 
the Truth-in-Negotiations Act, the absence 
of accounting records prevents a determina- 
tion of whether his prices are reasonable. 
For example, a contractor may submit cost 
data at the time the price of the contract is 
being negotiated, but afterwards, during 
performance of the contract, not keep ade- 
quate books and records. Colonel Buesking 
testified, “I have yet to see a contractor's 
accounting system in major programs that 
can adequately determine the unit cost of 
hardware.” 

Uniform accounting standards for all de- 
fense contracts have been advocated to facil- 
itate the measurement of costs and profits. 
The GAO is now undertaking a feasibility 
study of such standards at the direction of 
Congress. Regardless of the outcome of the 
study, it is clear that the Government often 
cannot determine the reasonableness of costs 
or profits on defense contracts under present 
cost accounting methods. 


8, VOLUMINOUS CHANGE ORDERS AND CONTRAC- 
TORS’ CLAIMS 

It is often necessary to make changes in 
the design or production of an item after 
the contract is awarded. This is especially 
true for the more complex weapons and 
equipment such as missiles, fighter planes, 
bombers, and their electronic components. 
There may be thousands of changes on such 
procurements. The production of the B-47 
bomber in the 1950’s involved about 8,000 
changes. The Minuteman program has in- 
volved at least that number, Change orders 
generally increase the cost of a contract, 

The Government pays the price if it origi- 
nated the change or was in any way respon- 
sible for it. Because of the great number of 
changes, and the fact that the total cost of 
the changes may exceed the original price 
of a given contract, it would be reasonable 
to assume that records are maintained of the 
cost of each individual change and of their 
origin as to the Government’s liability. 
Again, DOD has failed to keep adequate rec- 
ords or to even require that contractors keep 
adequate records, 

Contractors are not required to account 
for change notices separately. As a result, it 
is usually not possible to determine the cost 
of individual changes. Typically, the Govern- 
ment is forced to negotiate a lump-sum 
settlement to pay for numerous changes 
since most changes are not priced in advance 
of the work, and the Government has not 
checked to see what the cost of the change 
should have been. Admiral Rickover testified. 

“Thus, contractors can use change orders 
as a basis for repricing these contracts. They 
have almost unlimited freedom in pricing 
change orders because their accounting sys- 
tem will never show the cost of the work. 
The Government can never really evaluate 
the amounts claimed or check up to see if 
it paid too much.” 

Under the present system of nonaccount- 
ability, it is possible for contractors to in- 
flate costs by pricing changes, and to at- 
tribute cost overruns to contract changes. In 
the vernacular of the world of defense con- 
tracts, change notices are sometimes referred 
to as contract nourishment. 

Many claims against the Government re- 
sult from formal contract changes. Others 
are produced by constructive change notices 
which may occur in a telephone conversa- 
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tion between a DOD official and an officer of 
the contracting company. The contractor 
might obtain relief orally from meeting a 
contract specification, or claim that an act of 
God or a strike prevented him from meeting 
the contract schedule. 

Regardless of the origin of a claim, the 
Government is often at a disadvantage in 
meeting it. A contractor may have a large 
staff begin preparing and documenting a 
claim the day work begins on the contract. 
Although fully documented, however, ac- 
counting records seldom support the costs 
claimed. Nevertheless, the claim may be pur- 
sued over a period of years until it is finally 
disposed of. DOD does not keep records of 
unfounded or exorbitant claims, nor does it 
consider such information in awarding sub- 
sequent contracts. 


9. THE FAILURE OF INCENTIVE CONTRACTING 


Another attempt to find a substitute for 
competition has been the use of incentive 
contracts. The Defense Department began 
using incentive contracts extensively in 1962. 
The shift in emphasis reflected the widely 
held belief within the Defense Department 
that the cost-plus-fixed-fee (CPFF) con- 
tracts commonly used up to that time for 
major weapons systems procurement did not 
result in adequate control over costs. Since 
1962 the decline of CPFF contracts and the 
increase of incentive contracts has been 
substantial. 

The goal of the incentive contract is to 
motivate the contractor to be efficient and 
control his costs. The mechanism is a pro- 
vision in the contract entitling the contrac- 
tor to retain a portion of any cost underrun 
as additional profits. That is, the Govern- 
ment and the contractor agree on a target 
cost as part of the contract price. They also 
agree on a profit as part of the price. If the 
actual costs turn out to be less than the 
target cost, the contractor retains part of the 
underrun as an increased profit. If the actual 
cost exceeds the target costs, the contractor 
must bear a portion of the overrun and his 
profit is reduced. The profit-sharing provision 
is the hoped for incentive which will cause 
the contractor to increase the underrun so as 
to increase his profit. 

The Defense Department has maintained 
that incentive contracting is an improvement 
over cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. Beyond 
question, the problem of cost control during 
the period when CPFF contracts predomi- 
nated was very great. Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force Robert H. Charles referred in 
his testimony to the “enormous cost over- 
runs of several hundred percent” for major 
weapons systems procurement in the past. 
He attributed a substantial portion of the 
cost overruns to the use of cost reimburse- 
ment type contracts and the absence of price 
competition. 

The question, however, is, first of all, 
whether incentive contracting is, in principle, 
an effective means of controlling the costs 
of procurement, and secondly, whether it 
has succeeded in practice. The Defense De- 
partment claims success on both counts, al- 
though conceding the difficulty of demon- 
strating the effectiveness of incentive con- 
tracts as opposed to CPFF contracts, since 
they cannot both be utilized on the same 
project at the same time. On the other hand, 
much evidence was received which casts 
doubt on the proposition that incentive con- 
tracts result in cost savings, at least in 
practice. 

Indeed, the experience of incentive con- 
tracting shows that it can increase both 
profits and costs. For while a contractor may 
increase his profit by performing efficiently 
to produce an underrun, another way of 
producing an underrun is to inflate the orig- 
inal target cost as much as possible. As Irving 
Fisher of the Rand Corp. pointed out in the 
hearings November 13, 1968, the problem of 
overstated target costs is significant because 
most weapon system procurement is negoti- 
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ated without price competition, and many 
of the development contracts awarded com- 
petitively are awarded on the basis of tech- 
nical or nonprice rivalry. In situations where 
target costs are negotiated, the opportunity 
for contractors to increase them is great. 

The evidence suggests that incentive con- 
tracts have not accomplished their intended 
goal of increased efficiency or reduced costs, 
and that they may actually be contributing 
to a general upward shift in target costs. 
Whether this is inherent in the incentive 
contracting approach, or the result of poorly 
applied but valid concepts, we are not pre- 
pared to say. However, we feel that burden of 
proof that the concept is indeed valid rests 
Squarely on the Department of Defense. We 
are so far unconvinced that this approach is 
the best that can be designed to effectively 
control procurement contract costs. 


GREAT LAKES SHORELINE 
LEGISLATION 


(Mr. SCHADEBERG asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation designed to 
combat an emergency situation which 
exists in the First District, Wisconsin, 
and in every other congressional district 
bordering the Great Lakes—shoreline 
erosion of such serious nature that 
homes, lives and property are being con- 
tinually threatened with destruction. It 
is my hope that consideration of this bill 
by the Committee on Public Works, and 
its subsequent passage by Congress, will 
afford adequate relief to the Great Lakes 
areas and other areas which suffer from 
this problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I was first apprised of the 
shoreline erosion situation in my district 
in 1963. At that time, although there 
was only slight damage which was not 
beyond the capacity of the individual 
homeowner to remedy, I began an in- 
vestigation into the means and methods 
of controlling shore erosion that today 
results in appropriate legislation. 

Even in 1963, with most damage being 
Slight, there were instances of severe 
damage. One instance occurred to the 
Sisters of Saint Dominic who were re- 
quired to put out $50,000 in measures to 
preserve their shoreline. In fact, a movie 
by the Conservation Department of the 
State of Wisconsin entitled “Mud” tells 
their story. 

What was once a minor problem has 
developed into one of major proportions. 
During the past few years a rise in the 
water level of the Great Lakes has re- 
sulted in a threat to all property on the 
shoreline. Already this year the total 
damage caused in the lake shore area in 
the County of Kenosha between 42.30° 
and 42.40° latitude has been estimated at 
being over $200,000. This estimate does 
not even include private financial output 
to daily combat erosion. In a survey tak- 
en in June of this year of 67 property 
owners living along Lake Michigan be- 
tween Racine, Wis., and Lake Forest, Ill., 
it was discovered that they have expend- 
ed $218,000. This sum does not include 
the estimated damage to land, buildings, 
and equipment. 

The efforts of these individuals is proof 
that Federal assistance is not their first 
request. Time and effort has been spent 
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in trying to meet and solve the problem, 
but to no avail. I have personally seen 
the attempts made in my district to halt 
the onslaught of waves and water: huge 
10-ton boulders placed on the shoreline, 
only to be pushed aside by oncoming 
waves as if they were small pebbles; old 
rusted autos and tree trunks placed on 
the shoreline to break the destructive ac- 
tion of the water, only to be deposited 
rapidly on the bottom of the lake at the 
first storm activity; huge concrete cul- 
verts placed on, and large pilings driven 
into, the shore, only to have the water 
undercut the ground around them. In 
spite of these efforts the damage con- 
tinues—garages toppled into the lake, 
roads cracked and left sitting precari- 
ously on the edge of the lake, and homes 
that once were 300 feet from the shore 
now stand with views 10 feet from the 
shore. 

What is seriously needed is a concert- 
ed Federal effort in the preservation of 
this property by the building of abut- 
ments and jetties to extend into the lake 
to divert and break up the strength of 
the waves and to form natural sand and 
gravel barriers that can fluctuate and 
change with the changing water levels. 
The Federal Government, acting through 
the Army Corps of Engineers, is needed 
to coordinate the placing of these jetties. 
Otherwise a situation will result where 
one individual undertakes preventive 
measures, and others do not, and the 
damage to the unprotected property is 
twice as severe. The entire shoreline must 
be saved, and this is possible only 
through the combined efforts of the com- 
munities, and the indivduals, acting 
with the Federal Government whose ac- 
tivities can cut across State borders. 

The bill I am introducing today will 
coordinate all efforts to protect the land 
along the lakes and to save the lakes 
from filling with mud and sediment. It 
has the effect of deleting subsection (d) 
of the first section of the act entitled 
“An act authorizing Federal participa- 
tion in the cost of protecting the shores 
of publicly owned property,” approved 
August 13, 1946—33 United States Code, 
section 426e(d). This act currently al- 
lows Federal assistance only to be used 
for protection of public lands and/or 
private lands used for a public purpose. 

With the passage of this bill, private 
property owners can qualify for assist- 
ance to be given by the Corps of Engi- 
neers in accordance with already estab- 
lished procedures for civil projects re- 
lating to shore erosion on public lands. 

The bill I am introducing today also 
amends subsection (b) of said act of 
August 13, 1946—33 United States Code 
section 426e(b)—by allowing the Fed- 
eral matching grant formula of 50-50 
reimbursement to be met by responsible 
local interests, meaning private citizens 
who would receive a benefit from protec- 
tive measures. In this fashion, the in- 
dividuals, through the process of special 
municipal assessments, would be able to 
meet Federal costs to solve a problem, 
the effects of which go beyond the benefit 
to the landowner. 

Mr. Speaker, I have conducted a very 
thorough investigation into the current 
possibilities for Federal assistance. There 
are none. Under existing law, private 
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homeowners whose lands are being erod- 
ed, to their detriment and to the detri- 
ment of the conservation of the lakes, 
have no place to go. The Army Corps of 
Engineers cannot enter onto any pri- 
vately owned property for the purpose 
of shoring lake frontage due to high 
waves, They can participate if the Presi- 
dent of the United States declares that 
a disaster exists. This process however 
is long and involved, calling for a spe- 
cial request from a State Governor. It 
is not available for emergency protec- 
tion, merely for the relief of areas which 
have already suffered from a disaster. I 
would hope that disaster measures will 
never be needed. 

The citizens in my district are more 
than willing to borrow from the Small 
Business Administration, who can issue 
loans at a 3-percent rate, but this activity 
would provide only temporary relief. It 
would not solve the long-range problem, 
where the Federal, State, and even the 
local government will have to work to- 
gether to protect what is left of what 
was once a magnificent lakeshore. 

My findings are supported by efforts 
of other Members of Congress who join 
me in cosponsoring this measure to ob- 
tain assistance, and even guidance, for 
the lands in their districts. There is 
nothing that can currently be done ex- 
cept to sit by and see the destruction 
of miles and miles of beautiful and pro- 
ductive lands, Present policies govern- 
ing beach erosion must be expanded to 
bring them into line with the policies 
governing the elements of other civil 
works programs. 

Congress recognized the need for the 
expanding legislation last session when 
it adopted Public Law 90-483. Section 
106(a) of this law authorizes the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
to determine where in the United States 
there exists significant erosion; to de- 
termine those areas where the erosion 
so threatens the economic, industrial, 
recreational, and agricultural factors as 
to justify assistance; and to determine 
priorities which are to be reported to 
Congress. 

Although this study has been author- 
ized by Congress, the study is not in- 
tended to preclude consideration of 
changes in general beach erosion and 
shore protection erosion if sufficient need 
can be shown to currently exist. 

In hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on Public Work’s Subcommittee 
on Rivers and Harbors last session on a 
bill entitled “Authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for 
navigation, flood control, and for other 
purposes,” considerable evidence was pre- 
sented that cast light upon the inade- 
quacy of existing shore protection au- 
thority. A report submitted by the Sec- 
retary of the Army in response to section 
314 of the Rivers and Harbors Act of 
1965, and printed as Senate Document 
No. 10, 90th Congress, revealed that ac- 
complishments under existing law are 
insignificant, relative to the magnitude 
of the great losses which the Nation is 
sustaining as a result of erosion. 

The committee concluded in its report, 
House Document 1709, 90th Congress: 
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The present legislative base for the Fed- 
eral shore protection program should be 
reviewed. 


The report continued: 

Accordingly, the committee plans to sched- 
ule hearings next year with a view to de- 
termining the adequacy of shore protection 
legislation, and of the program being carried 
out thereunder. 


Mr. Speaker, last week one of my staff 
assistants went to the offices of many 
Members of the House whose districts 
border the Great Lakes. He found that 
the situation which exists in my district 
is causing havoc throughout the entire 
region. The Great Lakes are being 
threatened now and we cannot wait for 
a study to be completed by the Corps of 
Engineers in 1972, with corrective legis- 
lation to be made in the middle 1970's. 
By that time, irremediable damage will 
have been caused. 

We in this great deliberative body have 
a responsibility to this Nation, to the 
preservation of our lands, and to the pro- 
tection of our waterways from contami- 
nation and sedimentation. We must not 
sit idly by when there exists a situation 
as serious as shore erosion is today. 

Mr. Speaker, I am committed to this 
legislation and to the protection of our 
shorelines. I am convinced that the sit- 
uation which exists around Lake Michi- 
gan alone would require the enactment 
of this legislation. I welcome the sup- 
port of the cosponsors of this bill, and 
invite those Members who have been 
faced with the same problem to join me 
in support. 

It is my express hope that the Public 
Works Committee, of which I am a mem- 
ber, can see the need for this legisla- 
tion; recognize the support that it has in 
this Nation; and open hearings on this 
measure in time to bring succor to those 
areas presently threatened with 
destruction. 


EXTENSION OF THE TAX 
SURCHARGE 


(Mr. PUCINSKI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
other body has indicated that the surtax 
bill which was passed by this House will 
not be reported out for at least 2 or 
3 months, until the Senate has had a 
chance to insert some tax-reform pro- 
posals on to that bill. 

This would mean that when the bill 
comes back to the House, our only vote 
on tax reform would be a vote on the 
conference report itself and would deny 
Members of the House their constitu- 
tional right to participate in writing a 
tax bill. 

I believe the other body ought to be 
reminded, that any attempt to bypass 
the House in this manner will be met 
with the strongest resistance in this 
Chamber. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
to also remind the other body that when 
we extended withholding of the surtax 
for 30 days, we did it on a voice vote. 
No rolicall was asked for. That 30-day 
extension expires at the end of this 
month. 
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If there is an undue delay by the Sen- 
ate in reporting the bill back here in 
order to tack reform amendments in the 
other body thus denying the House a 
meaningful chance to draft its own ver- 
sion of tax reform, we shall do every- 
thing possible to block any further ex- 
tension when such a resolution is 
presented in the House at the end of 
July. It would be my judgment that the 
chances of such a resolution being de- 
feated would be very good, when we 
consider the surtax extension carried by 
only five votes in this Chamber. 

Those in the other body who believe 
they can deny the House its constitu- 
tional right to initiate its own tax legis- 
lation had better think twice before they 
try that maneuver. 

I would suggest the other body move 
on the surtax and leave tax reform as a 
separate item. 

Members of this House should be made 
aware that if the Senate tacks tax re- 
form to the House-passed surtax bill and 
sends it to the House for approval, many 
of us who voted against the surtax will 
be compelled to consider voting for the 
Senate version because it may be the 
only vote we will have on tax reform in 
this Congress. We must not let the other 
body put us in this posture. I want the 
House to consider its own tax-reform 
package because I hope we will be able to 
increase dependents exemption beyond 
the present $600 per dependent. There are 
other reforms I shall support and I have 
no reason to believe the Senate will in- 
clude them in their bill. 


AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION TO 
ALLOW PRAYER AND BIBLE READ- 
ING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
MESKILL) for 60 minutes. 

Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from,Pennsylvania, Congressman 
Dent, and I have joined together today 
in a request for a special order to per- 
mit Members of Congress to address the 
House of Representatives on legislation 
designed to amend the Constitution to 
allow prayers and Bible reading in public 
schools and other public places. From 
my mail and in talking to people back 
home in the Sixth District in Connecti- 
cut, I have come to the unmistakable 
conclusion that people are sincerely frus- 
trated and distressed by the Supreme 
Court’s decisions excluding all prayers 
and Bible reading from our public 
schools. 

My objective in calling for this special 
order today is to provide a forum for 
Members of Congress to express their 
sentiments, and those of their constit- 
uents, on a matter of concern to a great 
many of us. Today, in our sophisticated 
world, I am sometimes appalled by our 
lack of perspeetive. So often, it seems, 
we find ourselves unable to see the forest 
for the trees. So it is, I think, with this 
question of ‘religious observance in our 
public schools. What was originally in- 
tended to define and clarify the first 
amendment has become a precedent-set- 
ting example of the Supreme Court’s 
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willingness to interpret the U.S. Consti- 
tution to its own satisfaction. 

The first amendment states: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. 


But it does not banish religion or be- 
lief in a supreme being. America has had 
a long history of religious influence. Not 
only has it been a part of our social and 
cultural development, religion has played 
a role in our political history as well. 
Today, when more than ever before, we 
need to restore our faith in a being other 
than ourselves, we find that the Court 
has outlawed even the voluntary recita- 
tion of prayers or the reading of the 
Biblical Scriptures in a clear case of de- 
fying the will of the majority. 

That is why I should like to speak 
briefly this afternoon in support of House 
Joint Resolution 455, a resolution to 
amend the Constitution, introduced by 
myself and my colleague and good friend 
from the neighboring Fourth District of 
Connecticut (Mr. WEICKER). House Joint 
Resolution 455 proposes a constitutional 
amendment to permit voluntary prayers 
and Bible reading in public schools and 
other public places, and it would pre- 
serve the authority of this Government, 
and all other governments in the United 
States, to publicly acknowledge belief in 
God or a supreme being. It deems that 
nothing in our Constitution shall be con- 
strued to “prohibit the offering, reading 
from, or listening to prayers or Biblical 
Scriptures, if participation therein is on 
a voluntary basis, in any governmental 
or public school, instruction, or place.” 

Ten years ago such a resolution would 
have been unnecessary. In fact, it would 
have been unthinkable. But the years 
since 1959 have seen a series of cases de- 
cided by the U.S. Supreme Court which 
have outlawed prayers and Bible reading 
from our public schools. 

In 1962, the Supreme Court startled 
the people of this country by deciding in 
Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421, that even 
nondenominational prayers offered in 
public schools during regular school 
hours were a violation of the first amend- 
ment of the Constitution. Overnight, 
practices that had been a well estab- 
lished and highly valued part of the edu- 
cational process in many parts of the 
country became illegal. A year later, ex- 
pression of religious belief in schools was 
even further curtailed when the Court, 
delivering the opinion in the case of 
Abington School District v. Schemp, 374 
U.S. 203, held that the Bible reading in 
publie schools also violated the first 
amendment. 

The effect of these two cases combined 
with subsequent cases was to bar reli- 
gious expression, even voluntary reli- 
gious expression, from our public 
schools. States and localities which had 
put a high value on religious expression 
as an important element in the total 
scope of their educational program by- 
passing laws suggesting or requiring 
some sort of religious observance in pub- 
lic schools, suddenly found that their 
concern for their children’s spiritual de- 
velopment had run aground on the bar 
of constitutional prohibition as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court. 
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Cases subsequent to the two parent 
cases, Engel and Schemp, following the 
lead of the original decisions, declared 
that voluntary recitation of the simple 
verse— 

We thank you for the world so sweet; 

We thank you for the food we eat; 

We thank you for the birds that sing; 

We thank you for everything. 


Is unconstitutional. By any reasonable 
standards short of the absurd, this could 
hardly be interpreted to represent a case 
of “establishment” or the interference 
with “the free exercise of” religion. 

However, I am afraid that no matter 
how erroneous the Supreme Court’s de- 
cisions may appear as a matter of con- 
stitutional construction, it does not help 
the rule of law or protect the respect we 
must have for justice to castigate, de- 
mean, or defy the holdings of the Court. 
Respect for our laws and for our judicial 
process is too important for that kind of 
irresponsible rhetoric. I need not remind 
you that the Court has made its deci- 
sions, and those decisions now have the 
force and authority of the law of the 
land. No amount of mere oratory will 
change the situation. 

However, if we believe that the effect 
of the Court’s decision is detrimental to 
the welfare and development of our chil- 
dren and our values, it is up to Congress, 
in this case, to initiate constitutional re- 
vision. That is why I have introduced 
House Joint Resolution 455. This resolu- 
tion proposes a constitutional amend- 
ment which will once more permit re- 
ligion to be a part of the educational 
life of our children, if they and their 
parents so desire. 

The language of the resolution is 
simple. The language is not complicated 
because its intended purpose is not com- 
plicated. All that it does is to provide 
that the establishment and free exercise 
clauses of the first amendment do not 
forbid voluntary prayers or Bible read- 
ings in public schools, or other public 
places. The first amendment is not re- 
scinded, or even changed. All that will 
happen is that the Constitution of the 
United States will declare that voluntary 
prayers and Bible reading in public 
schools and other public places are not 
activities forbidden under the first 
amendment. Thus, the judgment of the 
Supreme Court on the constitutionality 
of voluntary religious observances under 
the first amendment will be supplanted 
by a clear statement in the Constitution 
itself, reflecting the wishes of the people 
of this Nation. 

House Joint Resolution 455 does not 
merely limit itself to prayers and Bible 
readings in public places, though. It an- 
ticipates further action by the Court. In 
view of the position taken by the Su- 
preme Court in the past in interpreting 
the first amendment, it seemed wise to 
include certain situations which have not 
specifically come under the scrutiny of 
the Court. Therefore, section 2 of the 
resolution provides: 

Nothing in this Constitution shall be 
deemed to prohibit making references to 
belief in, reliance upon, or invoking the aid 
of God or a Supreme Being in any govern- 
mental or public document, proceeding, ac- 
tivity, ceremony, school institution, or place, 
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or upon any coinage, currency, or obligation 
of the United States, 


Iam certain that every Member of this 
House is aware of the speculation that 
has gone on concerning the constitution- 
ality of certain religious practices carried 
on by our Government. These practices 
range from our astronauts reading from 
the Book of Genesis while in outer space 
to the opening of the Supreme Court each 
day with the phrase, “God save the 
United States and this honorable Court.” 
The phrase “under God” in the Pledge of 
Allegiance has been questioned, and there 
is doubt im some people’s minds whether 
our coinage can legally bear the motto 
“In God we trust.” And Mr. Speaker, 
what could the Court say about the in- 
scription directly above the Speaker’s 
rostrum here in the House which reads, 
“In God We Trust”? 

It is true that the Supreme Court has 
not declared any of these’ practices un- 
constitutional yet, but one can only spec- 
ulate how the Court would decide if such 
a case as one of these were brought be- 
fore it. Therefore, I submit that while we 
are defining certain activities as not 
being prohibited by the first amendment, 
we should include these religious prac- 
on carried on by our Government, as 
well. 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
you will remember that when the Su- 
preme Court in 1963 announced its de- 
cision that use of the Bible and the Lord’s 
Prayer in schools was unconstitutional, 
Justice Potter Stewart filed a dissenting 
opinion. It has always seemed to me 
that the views of Justice Stewart are far 
better law and public policy than the 
decision of the majority. 

In the newsletter to my constituents 
for June 26, 1963, I said: 


The action of the Supreme Court in de- 
claring unconstitutional & state requirement 
that the Bible be read and the Lord's Prayer 
recited was not unexpected. But this does not 
make it right. I strongly disapprove of the 
majority decision which in effect is a back- 
ward step in the development of those prin- 
ciples which have contributed so much to our 
nation. 

Although the Bible was to be read without 
comment, and in the Pennsylvania case 
Protestant and’ Catholic versions as well as 
the Jewish Holy Scriptures have been used, 
and although participation by students was 
voluntary and the parents involved had not 
availed themselves of the opportunity to have 
their children excused, nor had they proved 
that being excused would have injured the 
students—yet the Court struck down the 
State laws as unconstitutional under the first 
amendment, It is significant that one Justice 
consumed 77 pages to tell why he concurred 
in the 23-page decision of the Court. 

Justice Potter Stewart disagreed with his 
eight colleagues and wrote a 13-page dissent. 
His opinion is eminently sound and recog- 
nizes the need for the broad view if our chil- 
dren are to have the most comprehensive 
educational experience. 

Fully agreeing with the majority that the 
government must be neutral in the sphere 
of religion, Justice Stewart wrote: “...A 
compulsory state educational system so 
structures a child’s life that if religious 
exercises are held to be an impermissible 
activity in schools, religion is placed at an 
artificial and state-created disadvantage. 
Viewed in this light, permission of such 
exercises for those who want them is neces- 
sary if the schools are truly to be neutral 
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in the matter of religion. And a refusal to 
permit religious exercises thus is seen, not 
as the realization of state neutrality, but 
rather as the establishment of a religion of 
secularism, or at least, as government sup- 
port of the beliefs of those who think that 
religious exercises should be conducted only 
in private.” The effect of the Court’s deci- 
sion is to grant to a small minority power 
which it would not possess as the majority. 
This hardly seems consistent with broad con- 
stitutional principles. I will support a res- 
olution to submit to the state legislatures 
a constitutional amendment to overrule this 
decision of the Court. 


I also would like to quote the last 
paragraph of Justice Stewart’s opinion. 
He said: 

What our Constitution indispensably pro- 
tects is the freedom of each of us, be he Jew 
or Agnostic, Christian or Atheist, Buddhist 
or Freethinker, to believe or disbelieve, to 
worship or not worship, to pray or keep 
silent, according to his own conscience, un- 
coerced and unrestrained by government. 
It is conceivable that these school boards, 
or even all school boards, might eventually 
find it impossible to administer a system of 
religious exercises during school hours in 
such a way as to meet this constitutional 
standard—in such a way as completely to 
free from any kind of official coercion those 
who do not affirmatively want to participate. 
But I think we must not assume that school 
boards so lack the qualities of inventiveness 
and good will as to make impossible the 
achievement of that goal. 


It does seem to me that our local 
boards of education do possess the abil- 
ity to determine what type of religious 
exercises, if any, should be conducted in 
the public schools of our country. It 
seems to me that we should leave this 
matter to the local authorities rather 
than to hold unconstitutional for the 
entire Nation the use of voluntary reli- 
gious exercises. 

As you know, during the 88th Con- 
gress legislation was introduced pro- 
viding for a constitutional amendment 
overruling the decision of the Supreme 
Court. When the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary appeared to be taking no action 
on this legislation, a discharge petition 
to bring the matter to the floor of the 
House was presented and I signed that 
petition. However, the Committee on the 
Judiciary then did hold long and exten- 
sive hearings on the subject, hearings 
which fill three heavy volumes. At the 
end of the hearings no further action 
was taken. 

The committee took no action to ap- 
prove the constitutional amendment 
largely because many of the religious 
leaders, including some from the ortho- 
dox, conservative denominations, en- 
dorsed the decision of the Supreme 
Court and opposed the constitutional 
amendment. 

I can only conclude, therefore, that 
until the church leaders of our country 
solidify their positions, it is going to be 
extremely difficult to obtain a constitu- 
tional amendment overriding the deci- 
sion of the Court. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to rise today, in association with my 
distinguished colleague from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. MESKILL) and many other col- 
leagues, in support of a matter which has 
been of great concern to me for several 
years. 
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The problem which we are discussing 
today, that of whether or not our chil- 
dren should be permitted to pray in 
school, has been created by several, I 
think wrongly decided, court decisions 
during the past decade. These cases, 
with one exception, were carried to the 
Supreme Court, and that body of men 
decreed that our age-old practice of 
remembering God for a few minutes each 
morning in the classroom was a viola- 
tion of the first amendment of the Con- 
stitution. 

For the past several Congresses, I have 
sponsored an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to remedy the ills created by 
these decisions, and have strongly urged 
its passage. The amendment reads: 

Secrion 1. Nothing contained in this Con- 
stitution shall prohibit the authority ad- 
ministering any school, school system, edu- 
cational institution, or other public build- 
ing supported in whole or in part through 
the expenditure of public funds from pro- 
viding for or permitting the voluntary par- 
ticipation by students or others in prayer. 
Nothing contained in this article shall au- 
thorize any such authority to prescribe the 
form or content of any prayer. 


Briefly, I would like to sketch for my 
colleagues the historic opinions handed 
down by the Court that made me see the 
great need for this amendment. Four 
cases in particular are the most impor- 
tant in this regard. 

In June 1962 what has come to be 
called the Regents Prayer case, Engel v. 
Vitale (370 U.S. 421), was appealed to the 
Supreme Court. This simple prayer, “Al- 
mighty God, we acknowledge our depend- 
ence upon Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers, 
and our country,” composed by the New 
York State Board of Regents, was re- 
cited daily in all New York classrooms. 

The Court held this prayer to be a vio- 
lation of the “establishment clause” of 
the first amendment, and therefore un- 
constitutional. 

During the 1962 fall term of the Su- 
preme Court two cases that really sealed 
the fate of prayer in the schools were 
brought before the Bench. The decision 
in Abington School District (Pennsyl- 
vania) v. Schemp (371 U.S. 203) re- 
moved the practice of reading 10 verses 
of the Bible at the opening of each school 
day. And the opinion handed down in 
Murray v. Curlett (374 U.S. 203) nullified 
the practice of reciting the Lord’s Prayer 
in our Nation’s schools. 

One case that was denied review by our 
highest Court, Sein v. Oshinsky (348 F. 
2d 999, 1965), upheld the prohibition 
against kindergarten children’s recita- 
tion of a short prayer before eating their 
milk and cookies. 

To me, Mr. Speaker, these decisions 
signal an increasing secularization of our 
democratic society, which was built on 
the principle of a belief in God, and our 
dependence on Him for our continued 
existence. As Thomas Jefferson so aptly 
stated: 

God who gave us life, gave us liberty. Can 
the liberties of a nation be secure when we 
have removed the conviction that these lib- 
erties are the gift of God? 


Religion has long been the moral basis 
for a democratic society. If we let these 
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decisions of the Court stand, what addi- 
tional attempts to have God removed 
from our national life can we expect? In 
his concurring opinion in the Engel case, 
Justice William O. Douglas spelled out 
some areas in which the right to believe 
in God is still acknowledged and per- 
mitted to be practiced. Douglas held that 
such practices as chaplains for our legis- 
latures, Armed Forces, and prisons; 
chapels at U.S. service academies; refer- 
ences to God in oaths of office, at the 
opening of legislative sessions and court 
convenings; on coins and currency; and 
in patriotic songs and the Pledge of Al- 
legiance to the flag are all unconstitu- 
tional by virtue of his interpretation of 
the “establishment clause” of the first 
amendment. 

My interpretation of the “establish- 
ment clause” is that our Founding 
Fathers wanted to prevent the possibility 
of one religion being favored over an- 
other in our country. I do not agree with 
Justice Black’s statement that Govern- 
ment must remain “neutral” on the 
question of religion. Religion was one of 
the reasons our forebearers came to this 
land, and is one of the principles upon 
which it was founded. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I find it impera- 
tive to secure these traditions for our 
Nation. I feel the enactment of an 
amendment to the Constitution to per- 
mit voluntary prayer in our schools will 
go a long way in spelling out the right 
to continue these traditions. 

In addition to the need to halt the 
trend toward the secularization of our 
society, this amendment is needed to 
clarify just what is permitted or 
prohibited in the way of public prayer. 
The Supreme Court decisions have been 
interpreted in more different ways than 
one can count. Some school districts 
have read the decisions in such a way 
that compelled them to remove all prayer 
and time for it from the daily schedules; 
some have set aside periods of medita- 
tion for their students; still others have 
insisted by rule or by statute, that prayer 
or Bible reading must be practiced every 
morning. The amendment I propose 
states that “nothing in the Constitution 
shall prohibit the voluntary participa- 
tion of students or others in prayer.” It 
is as simple as that. 

We are not trying to coerce anyone 
into praying. What we are proposing is 
that prayer is permitted for those who 
wish to do so. It spells out the right of 
people to pray if they so desire, where 
they so desire, and when they so desire, 
if it is done in a manner which does not 
violate the rights of those who do not 
wish to pray. Each school district would 
thereby be informed that prayer is per- 
mitted; they can then decide how this 
will be done. 

As Justice Potter Stewart commented 
in his dissenting opinion in the Schemp 
and Murray cases, the people who desire 
that the school day be opened with 
prayer have a claim against the State 
for not being permitted the free éxercise 
of their beliefs. This amendment will 
permit the free exercise of those beliefs. 

Mr, Speaker, let us get back on the right 
track. Let us interpret our Constitution 
the way it was written. If the framers of 
that document intended that we not pray 
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or recognize God in any form, they would 
have written it that way. Let us stop this 
trend toward a godless society. As Rich- 
ard Cardinal McIntire of Los Angeles re- 
marked after the antiprayer and Bible 
decisions were revealed, this ruling is an 
“imitation of Soviet philosophy, Soviet 
materialism, and Soviet regimented lib- 
erty.” If we let these decisions stand 
and possible procreate, can we expect 
anything else to be the case? 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MESKILL. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I want to commend the gentleman and 
those associated with him for bringing 
this matter so forcibly and weil to the 
attention of the House. It certainly is a 
matter which deserves our best support, 
and I am pleased to say to the gentle- 
man that it will have mine. As a matter 
of fact, I have introduced House Joint 
Resolution 305, which also proposes a 
prayer amendment to the Constitution. 
Hopefully, action can be taken this ses- 
sion, which will allow voluntary partic- 
ipation in the saying of prayers in public 
places. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MESKILL. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I also would like to associate myself 
with the remarks of the gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. MESKILL). I thought 
they were timely, they were well chosen, 
and I certainly pledge to the gentleman 
in the well my support of this resolution. 

I introduced a similar resolution last 
year, as did numerous other Congress- 
men. I feel very strongly that school- 
children or other persons gathered in a 
public place should be allowed to pray 
on a voluntary basis. I certainly would 
not require those who do not wish to 
participate to do so since this would be 
an abridgment of their constitutional 
rights. But, by the same token, I do be- 
lieve those persons who wish to partic- 
ipate in religious ceremonies in public 
buildings should be allowed to do so. To 
deny them this right is to deny them 
their rights to freedom of religion sup- 
posedly guaranteed under the Consti- 
tution. Religious morals and the belief 
in a Supreme Being played an impor- 
tant role in the founding of our great 
Nation and I think they should continue 
to do so. 

Mr, Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Connecticut what 
chances he thinks the resolution will 
have, and what action will be taken, 
and how Members can help. 

Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
respond to the gentleman in this way, 
by saying I shall do everything I can, 
I think a number of Members who have 
cosponsored recommendations similar to 
House Joint Resolution 455 should write 
letters to the Chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary asking for a public hear- 
ing on this bill. I know this matter has 
had public hearings in past Congresses, 
but I believe if we could get another 
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public hearing and present more support 
for this bill it would help. I believe this is 
the best thing we can do to encourage 
passage of this much-needed constitu- 
tional change. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MESKILL. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding, and I want to 
join the gentleman in the well and the 
others who have spoken about and in 
commendation of the gentleman from 
Connecticut for bringing this subject to 
the floor of the House, and to the people 
of the United States. With his keen legal 
mind, and as a Representative from the 
State of Connecticut, he has done a real 
service in showing the other side of the 
coin. Just as the coin with “freedom” on 
one side and “responsibility” on the 
other side seldom lights on its edge 
whereon “privilege” is written, so must 
there be another side than the irrespon- 
sible side, regardless of the finding of a 
misled Supreme Court. 

Perhaps, being a nonlawyer in the 
Congress, I do not have the respect for 
those senile gentlemen of the Court that 
the law bar association likes to hold for 
them. Be that as it may, I have been a 
sponsor of a bill similar to that which the 
gentleman has espoused in the well of the 
House today, for the last four Congresses. 

I would like to say, in addition, that 
the answer to the question posed by the 
gentleman to the Chair about what would 
happen to the 8-inch-high letters “In 
God We Trust” above the Speaker’s dais, 
can be answered by me, having been here, 
and one of those who was partially re- 
sponsible for them being placed there 
soon after the infamous decision of the 
so-called High Tribunal as reaction and 
riposte to the dietum; and I think they 
will stay there ad infinitum, as long as 
this Capitol stands. 

The reason I believe this so strongly is 
because I think I sense the feeling of the 
people of the United States about the 
Judeo-Christian religion and its under- 
pinning and founding of this representa- 
tive Republic under a limited constitu- 
tion. 

The beauty of that Constitution is that 
it can be changed and made different in 
three ways on occasion of need, by bal- 
loting instead of bulleting. 

I would say this inscription and others 
regardless of the findings or legislative 
decrees by the Court will persist as long 
as there is a coequal legislative branch 
that does believe in the principle of 
sovereignty of the three branches of Goy- 
ernment. 

In fact, I would predict that if any- 
body tries to decree that the legislative 
branch with reference to the saying “In 
God We Trust” should come down from 
our own Hall, we will tell them the same 
thing that the Congress told the Su- 
preme Court under Chief Justice John 
Marshall years ago: 

You have interpreted the law—now en- 
force it. 


This could come about and if they 
tried to make us take down “In God We 
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Trust” over our Speaker's dais, I am sure 
this legislative body would tell them to 
come over here and try to enforce it. 

This is as it should be with our co- 
equal branches of Government. As the 
people’s representatives we should prob- 
ably tell them this more often than we 
do, certainly in specific and well-known 
instances. 

With this background I want to reas- 
sert again, I am certainly in favor of the 
proper processes of amending the Con- 
stitution so that we can have voluntary 
prayers at any time and at any place 
in this Nation that any group wants to 
call for prayer to our Supreme Being. I 
thank the gentleman for his efforts here 
today. 

Mr. MESKILL, I thank the gentleman 
for his words and for his very serious re- 
marks and the background which he 
furnished concerning the inscription 
which appears over the Speaker’s dais. 

I think many people do not know the 
story of it. 

I was not aware of the time of the 
inscription being placed there. I think it 
is of great significance and I certainly 
appreciate the remarks of the gentleman 
from Missouri in bringing this to the at- 
tention of the House and to the atten- 
tion of the people of the United States. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MESKILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr, FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to associate myself with the distinguished 
gentleman from Connecticut and his re- 
marks in connection with his and other 
similar legislation designed to restore the 
right to voluntary prayer and Bible read- 
ing in our public schools and other public 
places. 

For a number of years now, I, too, have 
introduced legislation which, if enacted, 
would provide for a proper amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

I want to commend the gentleman for 
reviewing the Court opinions on this sub- 
ject and bringing them up to date. I hope 
our entire House membership will read 
what he has had to say. If we cannot 
get action on your resolution or any other 
appropriate resolution on this subject by 
the House Judiciary Committee, then I 
think we should start another drive for 
a discharge petition. In any event, I want 
to assure the gentleman of my support 
and continued efforts toward the goal he 
is seeking. 

During this discussion, I think it is 
appropriate to point out that today, July 
9, in the traditional calendar of saints, 
is the feast day of Thomas More, scholar 
and humanist, lawyer and counselor, 
man of affairs and man of deep faith in 
God. We might take as our motto on the 
oceasion of this discussion his own 
simple yet profound prayer: 

The things, good Lord, that we pray for, 
give us Thy grace to labor for. 


By these words he defined the true 
meaning of genuine prayer as a disposi- 
tion of the heart which works its way on 
the will and is translated into daily life. 
In this sense, prayer may be said to 
underlie all our actions as the source of 
strength, inspiration, and renewal that 
comes from fellowship with the divine. 
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It is this which we seek for our Nation as 
for ourselves. 

The voluntary character of religion 
in America has been noted and praised 
by many observers and contrasted with 
other patterns elsewhere in the world 
where religious allegiance has employed 
the coercive power of the state to estab- 
lish uniformity or to forbid dissent. In 
urging the rightful claim of prayer in 
our public schools, we in no way repudi- 
ate this voluntaristic principle. Rather, 
we seek simply to acknowledge the deeply 
religious foundation of our national life, 
in keeping with hallowed precedent and 
tradition. 

In these days of turmoil and anxiety, 
much that we cherish seems endangered. 
In response to what many among us see 
as a time of crisis for our people, we 
would associate ourselves with the moy- 
ing words recently written by a woman 
who is at 81 perhaps the greatest musical 
mind in the world today—Madame Nadia 
Boulanger: 

One feels strongly that (in our poor, trou- 
bled world) some essential values cannot 
be defeated. And one is guided by an inner 
certitude and love. 


It is these essential values, embodied 
in the custom of prayer, which we would 
preserve and maintain in the conviction 
that we may become more aware of the 
unchangeable background of all life— 
the reality of God. 

Inside the north entry of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London there is a brief in- 
scription: 

Si Monumentum requiris, circumspice (If 


you would seek his monument, look about 
you). 


The reference is to the architect, Sir 
Christopher Wren. So may it be that due 
to the renewing power of faith symbol- 
ized by our prayers and set forth in the 
imperishable legacy of the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian Scriptures, we may come to point 
with pride to our Nation and to our 
people, saying: If you would see their 
monument, look about you. 

May our own prayers and the renew- 
ing power of our own faith prompt us 
to work just a little harder to get this 
Congress to take the kind of action which 
together we are seeking today. 

Mr. FLOWERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MESKILL. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. FLOWERS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague of the Committee on the 
Judiciary for taking this time and thank 
him for yielding to me. I am also spon- 
soring legislation proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution and allowing a 
return of voluntary prayer and Bible 
reading to our public schools and other 
public buildings. 

Ours has always been a religious na- 
tion deriving her greatness through col- 
lective reliance on the Supreme Being. 
We can be thankful that the leadership 
of this Nation has historically embraced 
this reliance and set examples for the 
rest of our people. Our Presidents from 
Washington to Nixon have looked to God 
for strength and guidance. Both great 
Houses of Congress open each day’s busi- 
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ness with prayer, and are attended by 
Chaplains for the spiritual guidance of 
the Members. The Supreme Court opens 
its sessions with a plea for God’s help. 
The oath taken by all members of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of Government concludes with 
the traditional words, “so help me God.” 
The sustaining faith of this Nation and 
its citizens is perhaps best expressed in 
the simple phrase contained on our coins 
and currency, “In God We Trust.” I am 
particularly proud that an inscription of 
this great truth appears above the 
Speaker’s chair in this Chamber. 

This same Supreme Court, which 
opens its sessions with the words, “God 
save the United States and the Supreme 
Court,” has recently said to our children, 
the hope for this Nation’s future, “you 
may no longer pray or express your devo- 
tion to a Supreme Being while attending 
public school.” 

Mr. Speaker, history teaches us many 
things—if we are only willing to learn. 
But one principle that has been stated 
over and over again throughout the an- 
nals of time is that a great nation can- 
not turn her face away from God with- 
out losing her greatness. In this time of 
enormous pressures and complexities in 
all of our lives, we desperately need more 
divine guidance as individual citizens 
and as the most powerful nation on 
earth. 

I support the doctrine of separation of 
church and state as contained in the 
Constitution and am also mindful of the 
words of Christ when he said to the 
Pharisees: 

Render therefore unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar’s; and unto God the things 
that are God’s. 


But we are not dealing here with the 
question of the separation of church and 
state; we are dealing with a problem cre- 
ated by a decision of the Supreme Court 
which forbids the rendering to the Lord 
that which is His own. Therefore, I 
earnestly urge the speedy consideration 
of legislation which has been referred to 
as the “prayer amendment” and which 
will allow the return of voluntary prayer 
and Bible reading to our schools and 
other public places. 

Mr. MESKILL. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to follow the lead of my friend 
and colleague, Tom MESKILL, in cospon- 
soring House Joint Resolution 455. 

During the past several years, there has 
been a concerted effort to accentuate the 
technical in our laws, while trying to ob- 
scure the fundamental reasons for our 
present greatness as a nation. 

I do not believe that the United States 
of America could have ever achieved its 
present position in the world were it not 
for the belief of its people in a supreme 
being. Certainly, there had to be on oc- 
casion after occasion, an “added ingre- 
dient” other than our numbers which en- 
abled us to prevail in the face of what 
must have seemed at any given time as 
insurmountable odds. In this regard, Iam 
not only referring to our victories on the 
battlefield, but also our victories in at- 
taining a better life for our citizens in 
what historically can be categorized as 
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an extraordinarily short period of time. 
I attribute our good fortune as a nation 
as much to religion—all religions—as I 
do to the laws that have been conceived 
by men. 

To me it is no coincidence that as we 
have drawn farther away from accepting 
the viability of God’s word as applied to 
daily problems, we have also lost much 
of our idealism and that national pro- 
grams have emphasized the negative 
rather than the positive. 

I hope we, as a nation, will always live 
the dreams of a brave, idealistic nation 
whose citizens are dedicated to making 
God’s word a reality in today’s universe, 

Mr, ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, June 25, 
1962, was a dark and foreboding day for 
the free people of this great country of 
ours. This was the day that the U.S. 
Supreme Court handed down the first of 
a series of decisions which prohibit prayer 
in our public schools. 

Since that grievous day many of us 
have sought to secure the passage of an 
appropriate resolution to eliminate this 
prohibition by amending the Constitu- 
tion. Literally hundreds of such resolu- 
tions have been introduced beginning 
with the 87th Congress and each suc- 
ceeding Congress, including this 91st. But 
they have languished in the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and we have 
never had opportunity to vote on the 
proposition. 

Given this opportunity, I am confident 
that the House would adopt the proposed 
constitutional amendment by more than 
the required two-thirds majority. I am 
also confident that if the people them- 
selves were given the opportunity to vote 
on the proposition the amendment would 
be readily ratified by three-fourths of the 
States. 

I am not unmindful that this matter 
came before the Senate for a vote on 
September 21, 1966, in the form of the 
Dirksen amendment. The vote was 49 yea 
and 37 nay. While it failed of adoption, 
not having the two-thirds majority re- 
quired for a constitutional amendment, a 
significant majority of 12 favored it. 

That was almost 3 years ago. There 
has since been a moral awakening 
throughout the country. From the dis- 
unity among our people, the unrest and 
the strife, there has come a realization 
of a national spiritual need. In the final 
analysis, a nation is no stronger than the 
moral fiber of its people. 

It is out of appreciation of this all- 
important fact, and that our future as 
a Nation depends upon our children, that 
we are joined here in this effort to bring 
about an amendment to the Constitution 
that there may be voluntary prayers in 
our schools. We seek to return to the 
teachings of our fathers. 

Voluntary prayer in our public schools 
has no more relationship to the constitu- 
tional prohibition against the “‘establish- 
ment of a religion” than the singing of 
our national anthem which contains a 
reference to “God” or the recital of our 
Pledge of Allegiance with its reference to 
“this Nation under God.” Indeed, as a 
Nation we have prided ourselves in being 
a God-fearing people. Recognition of de- 
pendence on a Supreme Being has been 
a basic element in our moral fiber. 

The Supreme Court’s decision was 
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wrong. It has been having a greater im- 
pact on our national life than we pres- 
ently realize. It has been having an 
erosive effect on our moral fiber as a 
God-fearing, law-abiding people. It must 
be changed, and I join with my colleagues 
who have spoken here today in a deter- 
mined effort to make it possible for our 
citizens of the future to learn the value 
of prayer in everyday living. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate this opportunity to discuss 
for the Record the proposition that our 
children should be permitted to partici- 
pate in voluntary prayers in our public 
schools. This is no new subject with me 
nor one I have had to do lengthy re- 
search to prepare myself to discuss. I 
first introduced a bill to permit volun- 
tary recitation of prayers in our public 
schools a few days after the Supreme 
Court, under Earl Warren, took that 
right away from us back in 1963. 

Like so many Americans, I was then 
and still am genuinely disturbed over 
this issue and, while it might be politi- 
cally expedient to avoid the subject and 
take no part in the contest of views, my 
conscience would not permit me to do so 
then and it will not permit me to do so 
now. 

The Supreme Court’s attack on the 
first amendment to the Constitution has 
created as much confusion among the 
people as any set of decisions in modern 
times, Many well-meaning churchmen, 
church groups, ministers, and laymen 
are misled into thinking the controversy 
concerns only prayers in public schools. 
This is not the case at all. 

These same churchmen, church 
groups, ministers, and laymen are misled 
into thinking that Congress is attempt- 
ing to destroy the protection of the first 
amendment to the Constitution. This is 
not the case at all. 

The truth is: The Supreme Court has 
already laid the groundwork with which 
that protection will ultimately be de- 
stroyed. What Congress is attempting to 
do is restore that protection. 

The truth is: By itself, the prayers-in- 
schools issue is important because it 
signals the further attack on religion in 
the United States. 

I know of no Member of the Congress 
who wants to tamper with the pure per- 
fection of the first amendment to the 
Constitution. Certainly, I do not. This is 
what the first amendment says on the 
subject of religion: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof * * *. 


I know of no way religious freedom 
could be given the people in clearer 
language. I know of few other instances 
in all history when so few words guar- 
anteed so much to so many. 

But, the Supreme Court has jeop- 
ardized the protection of this amend- 
ment and some action must be taken to 
reinstate it. It is not enough to say: 
“Hands off. Do not tamper with the first 
amendment.” The first amendment has 
already been tampered with by the Su- 
preme Court—and this is only the 
beginning. 

Let us examine the Supreme Court 
case which, for the first time, took the 
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Nation on a sharp turn to the left as far 
as religion is concerned. It is not the 
1962 prayer-in-public-schools case in 
Engle against Vitale, but in the case of 
Everson against Board of Education in 
1947. The philosophy expressed during 
this case is the heart of the controversy, 
not in the more recent prayer cases. 

I would like to call attention to those 
words in the majority opinion which 
changed the interpretation of the first 
amendment from what it had always 
been and added a new dimension to it 
that the framers of the Constitution and 
the authors of the first amendment never 
dreamed of. Pay particular attention to 
this statement, if you will: 

The “establishment of religion” clause of 
the first amendment means at least this: 
neither a State nor the Federal Government 
can set up a church. 

Neither can pass laws which aid one 
religion, aid all religions, or prefer one 
religion over another. 


Notice how the first amendment has 
suddenly been made to say: 


Neither can pass laws which aid... all 
religions, 


Of course the first amendment says no 
such thing. It obviously says that neither 
can “aid one religion” nor “prefer one 
religion over another,” but it does not 
in anywise say that neither can “aid all 
religions.” 

Another way in which additional lan- 
guage was written into the first amend- 
ment by the Court appears a little later 
on. 
At 330 U.S. 15-16, we find this state- 
ment: 

No tax in any amount, large or small, can 
be levied to support any religious activities. 


Even in the dissenting opinion, this 
same philosophy was repeated by Mr. 
Justice Rutledge when he described his 
concept of the first amendment in these 
words: 

It was to create a complete and permanent 
separation of the spheres of religious and 
civil authority by comprehensively forbidding 
every form of public aid or support for reli- 
gion. 


And, further on in his opinion: 


The amendment forbids any appropriation, 
large or small, from public funds to aid or 
support any and all religious exercises. 


Prior to the Everson case in 1947, it was 
understood by all that the first amend- 
ment meant that the U.S. Government 
could not establish a Federal or national 
religion or select one particular denomi- 
nation as the Federal or national religion 
of this country. It was understood to 
mean that the Federal Government could 
not aid one particular denomination or 
prefer one over the other. It was also 
understood by all that the Federal Gov- 
ernment could not prohibit the free exer- 
cise of religion. 

It was with this understanding that the 
people went their separate ways, each 
worshipping in the way he chose, or not 
worshipping if he so chose, while the 
Federal Government gave aid and pro- 
tection to all religions with complete im- 
partiality. This was an interpretation of 
the first amendment which no one 
doubted and to which all adhered. 

With the Everson case, the Supreme 
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Court destroyed this interpretation of 
the first amendment by stating: 

The Federal Government could not aid all 
religions impartially * * * could not take any 
step whatsoever, no matter how small, which 
would further religion in the United States. 


This is the philosophy which is the 
direct cause of the current controversy 
and it is this philosophy which I feel 
must be changed if the first amendment 
is to be restored to its former meaning. 

Under the Everson philosophy that the 
Federal Government could not aid all 
religions impartially or spend any tax 
funds which would promote religion, it 
brings into serious doubt if any of these 
traditional activities of the Government, 
among others, are any longer constitu- 
tional: 

For example, the employment of 
chaplains in the military service— 

The motto of the United States, “In 
God We Trust”; 

The words, “under God” in the Pledge 
of Allegiance; 

The tax exemptions enjoyed by all 
churches; 

Tax deductible contributions by any- 
one to any church; 

The Prayer Room in the House of 
Representatives; 

Fire and police protection for church 
property; 

4 Thanksgiving Day as a national holi- 
ay; 

Baccalaureate 
schools; 

Observance of Christmas and Easter in 
public institutions; 

Prayers during ceremonies or meetings 


services in public 


of any public body. 

These are but a few ways in which 
the Federal Government aids all reli- 
gions and religion itself. There are many, 
many more. If the Everson philosophy is 
followed, each of these practices must 
and will fall when a case involving them 


finally comes before 
Court. 

The handwriting is already on the wall. 
Mr. Justice Brennan has said: “the reg- 
ular use of public school property for 
religious activities” such as the erection 
of a nativity scene, may be unconstitu- 
tional—374 U.S. at 298. In fact, Justice 
Brennan’s assertion “that morning devo- 
tional exercises in any form are con- 
stitutionally invalid” compels the con- 
clusion that schoolchildren cannot even 
think a prayer unless the period of silent 
thought is called something other than 
“devotional.” 

Mr. Justice Brennan has also said that 
the reference to God in the “Pledge of 
Allegiance” may merely recognize the his- 
torical fact that our Nation was believed 
to have been founded “under God”—374 
U.S. 222. He similarly dismisses any idea 
that the Nation’s motto, “In God We 
Trust,” has any religious meaning. This, 
to me, says that as long as we are paying 
homage to old superstitions and tradi- 
tions, it is constitutionally permitted. If, 
however, we take it seriously, then it 
would be unconstitutional. 

Mr. Justice Douglas says: 

A fastidious atheist or agnostic could even 
object to the supplication with which the 
Court opens each session: “God save the 
United States and this Honorable Court” 
(343 U.S. 312-313). 


the Supreme 
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I do not believe the people of the United 
States, no matter what their particular 
denomination, want this Nation to carry 
its official position of “no position” to 
this extreme. Any man who has reduced 
his mind to the point where he has “no 
position” on any subject, is little more 
than a vegetable. A nation is no different. 
A godless nation is not a neutral nation. 
It is one which has taken a position 
against God and, I submit, this is the 
wrong decision. It is one we must not 
take. 

Any person or group which takes the 
position today that Congress should do 
nothing to reestablish the first amend- 
ment will have no cause to complain 
when any or all of the practices I men- 
tioned earlier are systematically struck 
down one by one by the Supreme Court. 
The Everson philosophy underlies the 
prayers-in-schools decision and it will 
be the same philosophy the Court will 
use when they make all future decisions. 

This, then, is what the controversy 
is all about; not merely whether or not 
children can be permitted to join in vol- 
untary prayers in school, but the ques- 
tion of the Federal Government’s atti- 
tude toward the existence of a Supreme 
Being. The Supreme Court has not taken 
the view of the believer who says, “Yes, 
there is a Supreme Being.” It has not 
taken the view of the atheist who says, 
“No, there is not.” It has not even taken 
the position of the agnosti¢ who says, “I 
do not know.” 

The Supreme Court has said that the 
official position of this country is one of 
suspended judgment on the question of 
His existence. 

It has been held by some that Congress 
need only to withdraw from the Supreme 
Court its appellate jurisdiction in cases 
involving religion. 

This, they claim, will take away from 
the Supreme Court the right to rule in 
religious cases and thus, no amendment 
would be needed. This is a possible solu- 
tion but as a practical matter, I doubt 
that it can be done. The principal argu- 
ments against such action are first, al- 
though this would hamstring the Su- 
preme Court it would not stop lower 
courts from making the same decisions, 
and second, it would not strike down the 
Everson decision and others already 
made. 

There are also some who want to take 
no action to stop the Court in the hope 
that it will abandon the Everson 
philosophy when it is seen how un- 
popular it is. I can find nothing in the 
record of the present Court to indicate it 
is likely to change. As a matter of fact, 
the Everson philosophy is in perfect ac- 
cord with the Court’s social ideologies 
and its general trend toward socialism. I 
believe the Court went to great lengths to 
establish firmly the Everson philosophy 
for the sole purpose of using its language 
as a springboard for all future decisions 
on any cases involving religion. 

There are those who say that Congress 
is concerned over what the Supreme 
Court did in the prayer cases because of 
pressure from religious fanatics and 
those who do not understand what the 
Court has done. This is a totally un- 
fair statement. Few Americans would 
want Congress to be unconcerned over 
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so grave an issue. It would be far easier, 
from a political point of view, for Mem- 
bers of Congress to ignore the contro- 
versy and take no part in it. Those of us 
who are concerned are reacting to only 
one pressure: our consciences. Evangelist 
Billy Graham spoke of his concern when 
he said: 

What we have seen is only the beginning of 
what we face. If there is a movement by a 
small minority to remove the idea of God 
completely from our national life, I think 
it extremely dangerous. 


His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man has taken substantially the same 
position. I do not believe it can be argued 
that men like Billy Graham and His 
Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman 
can be accused of reacting because of 
pressure. Certainly, I am not. 

A group of us in the Congress feel that 
the Everson philosophy paves the way 
for total removal of God from all pub- 
lic life in which government at all levels 
has a part. We are searching for the 
most effective way possible to restore the 
first amendment to its previous mean- 
ing. There is no intent to weaken the 
amendment, only to strengthen it. 

The seeds of godlessness were planted 
by the Everson philosophy. It has 
sprouted a poisonous vine, only one 
branch of which is the school-prayer 
case. In my opinion, the only solution is 
to uproot the vine—the Everson philoso- 
phy—and, by so doing, kill all the 
branches which will, sooner or later, 
choke out religion in every form as far 
as government at all levels is concerned. 

The Supreme Court and some Mem- 
bers of Congress are counting on public 
apathy to kill this entire issue. They hope 
to confuse enough people into thinking 
that nothing has been done except to 
prohibit prescribed prayers in public 
schools. The public has not been told 
the true implications of the Everson 
philosophy. 

I have taken an active part in this 
issue because, in my meditations, I have 
asked myself a number of questions. I 
return always to a single question, how- 
ever: What is the will of God? 

And I remember a passage from the 
Book of Mark which says: 

Suffer the little children to come unto me, 


and forbid them not; for such is the king- 
dom of God. 


I want no part in forbidding the little 
children to approach their God through 
voluntary prayer‘in our public schools. 

In this age of permissiveness when the 
vilest pornography is permitted to be 
sold and viewed, it is anachronistic that 
the same Court which permits this, for- 
bids little children to pray. They can be 
led into temptation, says the Court, but 
they cannot seek deliverance from evil. 

If Congress does not take whatever 
steps are necessary to reverse the Su- 
preme Court in this matter, this Nation, 
with its priceless heritage of religious 
freedom under the first amendment will 
be launched on a sea of godlessness for 
an endless voyage into darkness. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
support the pending resolutions and bills 
to amend our Constitution to allow vol- 
untary prayers in our public schools. At 
the same time, I wish to commend the 
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earnest and sincere authors of these 
measures. 

I do not by any means consider myself 
a specialist or an expert on our Con- 
stitution. It seems quite evident to me, 
however, that the simple language of the 
first amendment has been misconstrued 
and misunderstood to a very great ex- 
tent. Our forefathers were worried about 
the possibility of religious persecution or 
control in the future and wanted to make 
certain that the Congress never enacted 
legislation that would impose a particu- 
lar form of religion on the people. The 
men who drafted our Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights were deeply religious 
men who wanted to preserve freedom of 
religion for all. They were keenly aware 
that many of the early settlers were peo- 
ple who had left Europe to seek religious 
freedom in America. These early patriots 
would have been horrified to think that 
their simple language would ever be in- 
terpreted to prevent voluntary, non-sec- 
tarian prayers in our public schools. 

We have always been a religious peo- 
ple and have always been insistent upon 
freedom of worship. For over a century 
our coins have borne the inscription “In 
God We Trust.” It is consistent with all 
our great heritage of religious freedom 
to allow prayers in our public schools. 
Both the House and the Senate open 
each day’s business with prayer. At the 
opening of each day’s session of the Su- 
preme Court, the protection of God is 
invoked. Every President, from George 
Washington to Richard Nixon, has upon 
assuming office asked the protection and 
help of God. 

Technically, the pending bills and res- 
olutions provide for an amendment to 
the Constitution. Personally, I regard 
them as measures to clarify the original 
intent of our patriot-statesmen who 
drafted the first amendment only to in- 
sure that Americans never suffered the 
restrictions on worship suffered by their 
own immediate ancestors. 

These pending bills seek to correct a 
fundamental misinterpretation and re- 
move technical legal barriers to volun- 
tary prayer. I think that prayer was 
never more needed than it is now in our 
time. As we become more and more con- 
scious of the confused thinking that has 
multiplied our problems, both domestic 
and foreign, it is hard to escape the con- 
clusion that all of us would benefit by 
a little more prayer and contemplation 
in our lives. I urge passage of this legis- 
lation as a vitally needed step in the 
right direction. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, for the past several years the 
question of prayer in the public schools 
has received a great deal of public at- 
tention. It would be somewhat redundant 
to simply list the constitutional argu- 
ments surrounding this debate. Even 
more, it would be an abdication of moral 
responsibility on our behalf to simply 
pass this entire matter off as nothing 
more than a legal problem. 

We are dealing not simply with the 
questions surrounding the legal right of 
public school prayers, but with the more 
important questions pertaining to the 
moral obligation we have as a people to 
foster respect and reverence for the 
deity. In so doing, we are not merely 
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dealing with the question of our own 
religious heritage as a people, but also 
with obligations which stem from the 
very fact of our humanity as we stand 
in judgment before the creator God. 

Legally, the Court has declared that 
even the repeating of a nonsectarian 
prayer in the public schools violates the 
separation of church and state as estab- 
lished by the Constitution. I would ques- 
tion the legal reasoning upon which such 
a decision stands. But more funda- 
mentally, I would ask whether or not we 
are denying from our children a portion 
of their humanity. It was, after all, for 
the right to pray and worship that our 
forefathers sacrificed their lives, prop- 
erty, friendships, and homelands. What 
distresses me, therefore, is not so much 
the legal judgment of the Court—al- 
though even here I find myself in dis- 
agreement—but the insensitivity of the 
Court to this basic feature of human 
existence. 

What disturbs me is not even the sim- 
ple denial of our historical and religious 
heritage. It is, rather, that at a time 
when our Nation’s young are more than 
ever before in quest for values and iden- 
tity, we are denying them the religious 
foundation upon which such values can 
be built. 

The denial of public prayers in the 
schools does not protect the rights of 
that small minority who acknowledge no 
God so much as it deprives the rights 
of that large majority who do so 
acknowledge the Deity. The denial of 
public prayers in the public schools does 
not prevent sectarianism so much as it 
fosters a secterianism of its own—a sec- 
tarianism with philosophical roots of 
scepticism and relativism pertaining to 
questions of the absolute. 

If we deny the fact of our religious 
dimension as human beings, we increase 
still further the dangerous tendency to 
look to the political sector as the final 
arbiter of all questions. In exchange for 
religious faith we shall find ourselves left 
only with political ideologies. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely urge this body 
to consider its own obligations carefully 
in the discussion which surrounds the 
question of prayers in the public schools. 
We are dealing not only with a legal 
question, but with an ethical and philo- 
sophical question. And the way in which 
this question is resolved may well effect 
the continued well being of our Nation 
and its people. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, it is sadly 
ironic that a government such as ours, 
founded on the Judeo-Christian concepts 
of human dignity and individual rights 
should prohibit our children from re- 
affirming that faith in simple, voluntary 
school prayer. 

This strikes at the root of a spiritual 
heritage as old as the first colonists who 
set foot in the New World. One of them, 
William Bradford, in his chronicle of 
the early Pilgrims, wrote: 

They committed themselves to the will of 
God and resolved to proceed. 


And, down through the centuries, that 
is what millions of Americans have done. 
As our country grew and prospered, this 
set of values and beliefs strengthened our 
resolve to proceed. It can be seen in the 
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simple faith and courage that built a 
thousand tiny frontier settlements, and 
it can also be seen in our great historic 
documents where, for the first time, a 
people declared that “they are endowed 
by their creator with certain unalienable 
rights.” 

Today, through the arbitrary action of 
lower courts extending unreasonably the 
decision of the Supreme Court, our chil- 
dren have been deprived of a funda- 
mental part of their spiritual heritage. At 
a time when they are needed more than 
ever, spiritual values have been driven 
out of our schools by judicial fiat. 

Ever since the Court delivered its de- 
cision banning school prayer, I have 
worked for the passage of a constitutional 
amendment guaranteeing the right to 
voluntary expressions of faith in public 
buildings, 

Today, I join with a number of my col- 
leagues in renewing the drive for this 
important objective. There is as passage 
in the Book of Matthew that can apply 
to countries as well as people. 

It asks: 

What is a man profited, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul? 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, as we look 
around us today, we find bigots in every 
community who are objecting to prayer. 
From the early days America was built 
by people having a strong belief and de- 
votion to God. Through the years pa- 
triots have had to continually fight for 
religious freedom against all narrow- 
minded bigots. 

As the Colonies were building their in- 
dependence they met in Congress in the 
city of Philadelphia. An interesting book 
describing the times was “Familiar Let- 
ters of John Adams and His Wife, Abigail 
Adams During the Revolution.” I had the 
enjoyable experience the other day of 
taking this old yellow-paged book from 
the Congressional Library and reading 
this collection of fine letters from a man 
who later became President of these 
United States, John Adams, to his wife, 
Abigail. For all my fine colleagues who 
appreciate the opportunity we have here 
in Congress to open our sessions each day 
with a prayer, I would like to quote di- 
rectly from the book of a letter from 
Philadelphia the 16th day of September 
1774: 

Having a leisure moment, while the Con- 
gress is assembling I gladly embrace it to 
write you a line. 

When the Congress first met, Mr. Cushing 
made a motion that it should be opened with 
prayer. It was opposed by Mr. Jay, of New 
York, and Mr. Rutledge, of South Carolina, 
because we were so divided in religious senti- 
ments, some Episcopalians, some Quakers, 
some Anabaptists, some Presbyterians, and 
some Congregationalists, that we could not 
join in the same act of worship. 

Mr. Samuel Adams arose and said he was 
no bigot, and could hear a prayer from a 
gentleman of piety and virtue, who was at 
the same time a friend to his country. He 
was a stranger in Philadelphia, but had heard 
that Mr, Duché (Dushay they pronounce it) 
deserved that character, and therefore he 
moved that Mr. Duché, an Episcopal clergy- 
man, might be desired to read prayers to the 
Congress, tomorrow morning. 

The motion was seconded and passed in 
the affirmative. Mr. Randolph, our president, 
waited on Mr. Duché, and received for 
answer that if his health would permit, he 
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certainly would. Accordingly next morning he 
appeared with his clerk and in his pontifi- 
cals, and read several prayers in the estab- 
lished form; and then read the Collect for 
the seventh day of September, which was 
the thirty-fifth Psalm. 

You must remember this was the next 
morning after we heard the horrible rumor 
of the cannonade of Boston. I never saw a 
greater effect upon an audience. It seemed 
as if Heaven had ordained that Psalm to be 
read on that morning. 

After this Mr. Duché unexpected to every- 
body, struck out into an extemporary prayer, 
which filled the bosom of every man pres- 
ent. I must confess I never heard a better 
prayer, or one so well pronounced. Episco- 
palian as he is, Dr. Cooper himself never 
prayed with such fervor, such ardor, such 
earnestness and pathos, and in language so 
elegant and sublime—for America, for the 
Congress, for the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay, and especially the town of Boston. It 
has had an excellent effect upon everybody 
here. I must beg you to read that Psalm. If 
there was any faith in the Sortes Biblicae, 
it would be thought providential. 

It will amuse your friends to read this 
letter and the thirty-fifth Psalm to them. 
Read it to your father and Mr. Wilbird. I 
wonder what our Braintree Churchmen will 
think of this! Mr. Duché is one of the most 
ingenious men, and best characters, and 
greatest orators in the Episcopal order, upon 
this continent. Yet a zealous friend of Lib- 
erty and his country. 

I long to see my dear family. God bless, 
preserve, and prosper it. Adieu. 

JOHN. 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems incredible that in these times 
someone could feel deep down inside him- 
self that children, before taking milk 
and cookies in school, are violating the 
Constitution when they say: 

Thank you for the World so sweet, 
Thank you for the food we eat; 
Thank you for the birds that sing, 
Thank you, God, for everything! 


Yet there is a small minority of peo- 
ple who think just that. 

As you are aware, more than 80 bills 
have been introduced with regard to 
amending the Constitution to allow 
voluntary prayer and Bible reading in 
our public schools. 

The Supreme Court begins each ses- 
sion with the words: 

God save the United States and this 
Honorable Court. 


Surely, this same privilege should also 
be allowed the children of our country. 

This Nation was founded upon spirit- 
ual concepts. It is a nation which has 
repeatedly affirmed and reaffirmed its 
belief in an eternal God and its ad- 
herence to religious precepts. Almost 
everywhere we turn in virtually every 
act of government, there is reference to 
a Supreme Being. 

While I am certainly in favor of 
separation of church and state, it must 
be remembered that the separation of 
God and our Nation is another thing and 
there is a difference. God and the church 
are not one and the same. God is the per- 
fect creator of the heavens and the earth. 
Churches—denominations—are the im- 
perfect human organizations in the proc- 
ess of sanctification. 

We have a responsibility to the peo- 
ple of this great land of ours to help 
meet the needs of the majority and it 
is quite evident that the majority in our 
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country are in favor of Bible reading and 
voluntary prayer in our schools. 

No one challenges the scriptures, when 
it says: 

Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin 
is a reproach to any people.” (Proverbs 
14: 34) 


May the day never come when 
America will cease to recognize God and 
seek His blessings in every area of its 
life—including her public schools. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I have intro- 
duced legislation during this session of 
Congress proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
which would permit the offering of 
prayer in public schools. 

I have joined with others ever since 
the Supreme Court decisions affecting 
prayer were handed down, in seeking 
legislative action to reverse those ill- 
advised decisions. Nondenominational 
prayer should be permitted and encour- 
aged in all our public meetings. A very 
small minority has successfully barred 
all reference to God, prayer, or the 
Bible in our schools. We are a God fear- 
ing and God loving nation and should be 
permitted to express our feelings in this 
regard. Our children need guidance more 
than ever before. One only needs to read 
the newspapers to draw this conclusion. 

The purpose of my resolution is to 
protest the prohibiting of prayer and 
Bible reading in our public schools. More 
importantly, it would restore the rights 
of a great majority of children in the 
free exercise of their religion in the pub- 
lic schools—rights now being denied 
them because of the objections of a small 
minority. 

My amendment has been very care- 
fully drawn, preserving minority rights 
and preventing any official dictation in 
religious matters. As parents, we have 
the responsibilty to give our children 
strong moral training at home. We 
should also expect the schools to con- 
tinue this training when our children 
are away from home. There can be no 
moral training without religion and 
therefore, I feel some kind of religious 
instruction is necessary for the schools 
to fulfill our expectations. 

I sincerely hope and strongly urge the 
Congress to promptly enact legislation 
this year that will permit the free exer- 
cise of religion in our public schools. 

Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, I, among 
the other sponsors of legislation allowing 
voluntary prayer in public schools, wish 
to again speak out on this occasion re- 
garding the need for this type of legis- 
lation. 

Personally I felt solemn regret when 
the Supreme Court made its far-reaching 
decision against voluntary, nondenomi- 
national prayer and Bible reading in 
public schools. Then, when I began re- 
ceiving letters, telegrams, and petitions, 
I saw the majority of the people, con- 
trary to the Supreme Court’s decision, 
wanted prayer and Bible reading re- 
turned to the schools. It is my privilege 
to voice some of the opinions of this 
majority today. 

It was not within the desires of our 
Founding Fathers that we should be a 
nation so indifferent to the influence of 
our Creator. The first amendment to our 
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Constitution only intended to prevent a 
State religion. If one woman can have 
the power to have voluntary prayer and 
Bible reading removed from the class- 
room, imagine what the power of a ma- 
jority, with a common goal, can do to put 
it back. 

In this age of indifference, intolerance, 
and even hate, we ask that we have a 
right to voluntary participation in non- 
denominational prayer in our schools, a 
simple right of an individual to express 
his faith in his Creator, without fear of 
reprisal from the Government or a highly 
vocal minority of nonbelievers. 

This Nation was founded on religious 
freedom. Many official governmental 
functions include prayer, with no com- 
plaints. Many public ceremonies include 
prayer, with no complaints. Nearly 
every civic activity includes prayer, with 
no complaints. Our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and even our currency, con- 
tains language of religious significance. 
Our Pledge of Allegiance includes the 
words, “under God.” There are no re- 
sponsible complaints. 

Now, we the majority, ask that our 
Nation’s Constitution be amended so that 
the rights of persons lawfully assembled 
in any public building, which is sup- 
ported in whole or in part, through the 
expenditure of public funds, may par- 
ticipate in nondenominational prayer. 

And, if this amendment is made by 
this Congress, the people of this Nation 
will have the right of expressing them- 
selves on this matter, of making their 
desires known, through the ratification 
of the amendment by the legislatures of 
their States. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, almost 200 years ago a body of 
men, not unlike ourselves, established 
this Government under the Divine Guid- 
ance of the Creator of us all. 

Down through the years our fore- 
fathers, our fathers and mothers, and 
we ourselves, were privileged in the work- 
ings of our Government, in the making 
of our public documents, during our pro- 
ceedings and activities, in our cere- 
monies, in our schools, in our institu- 
tions, at various other places in this 
vast land or upon our coinage, currency 
or obligations, to make reference to be- 
lief in, reliance upon, or to invoke the 
aid of God or a Supreme Being. 

In June of 1962, and again in June 
of 1963, the U.S. Supreme Court ren- 
dered a decision which, for all practical 
purposes, put an end to prayer in our 
public schools. These decisions denied 
our children their heritage so valiantly 
protected throughout our history and 
cast a cloud of suspicion over other 
truths we as a people had long held self- 
evident. Many Americans have bitterly 
complained against these two decisions 
because of their belief that our children, 
as students, should be afforded the same 
opportunities to participate in prayer in 
our schools as was afforded their fathers 
before them, if they so desired. 

I firmly believe that each of us are 
honor bound, as the representatives of 
the people of our great Nation, to restore 
to our children this right that has been 
taken away by these rulings of the Su- 
preme Court. To me, these decisions to 
remove voluntary prayer from our schools 
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represents and have proved to be an 
attack on the very foundations of our 
Republic. I also believe that many of our 
present problems among our youth result 
from the removal of voluntary prayer 
from our schools. 

This Nation was conceived under God 
and has relied on the protection of His 
divine providence, as was set forth in 
the Declaration of Independence. Our 
Nation has survived and prospered all 
these years only with His help. 

Reverence was once one of the virtues 
that we learned at our mothers’ knees, 
and which the teacher was responsible 
for continuing in the schoolroom. Even 
though a child might not have been 
fortunate enough to have learned such 
virtues at home, he was at least exposed 
to them as a part of his necessary edu- 
cation. The result of these decisions has 
been to remove this guidance from our 
children while they are attending school 
and to leave them in a vacuum, void of 
those teachings of morality and Godly 
virtues that we were privileged to receive 
in schooling. 

While I do not assume that restora- 
tion of voluntary prayer in our schools 
is a panacea for all the problems that 
are so evident in the state of our present 
union, nonetheless, I am sure that estab- 
lishment of this right in our Constitution 
will be a step in the proper direction and 
will aid greatly to bring back a sense 
of morality and Godly virtues to our 
school system, which our children need 
so much. 

I therefore join my colleagues today in 
restating the necessity, as I have previ- 
ously urged this House when I introduced 
House Joint Resolution 388, for a con- 
stitutional amendment to help at least 
in part the parents and schools of our 
Nation to again bring our children the 
greatest teachings ever to enlighten man- 
kind. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a pleasure to have this opportunity 
to join with my colleagues in reiterating 
my support of legislation to permit vol- 
untary religious expression in our public 
schools. 

In 1962, the words “In God We Trust” 
were added to the marble mantle that 
rises above the Speaker’s chair. It has al- 
ways seemed ironic to me that just a 
year after these inspiring words were 
added to our Chamber, the Supreme 
Court denied our children the right to 
voluntary religious expression in our 
schools. I must express my firm belief 
that the decisions of the Supreme Court 
involving school prayer are distortions 
of the original intent and purpose of the 
first amendment. 

The first amendment was written to 
prevent National Government control 
over religion and the establishment of a 
state church. It was not intended to de- 
stroy religion or to make the state and 
religion alien or hostile to one another or 
isolated from each other. It was drafted 
to prohibit the Congress from making a 
“law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” I find it beyond my comprehen- 
sion to believe that the voluntary recita- 
tion of a simple, nondenominational 
prayer, or the reading from the several 
versions of the Bible under noncompul- 
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sory conditions, results in the establish- 
ment of a religion and thus a violation of 
the first amendment. 

The basic issue before us today is not 
the extent to which religion is to be pro- 
moted in the schools and government ac- 
tivities, but the extent to which it is 
excluded. Just as our schools teach and 
promote patriotism and other spiritual 
and moral values, it should be a per- 
missible part of the curriculum of our 
public schools to encourage not a par- 
ticular religion, but at least reverence 
for God on a voluntary basis. 

In brief, I believe it is essential that 
we formulate and submit to the States 
for ratification a constitutional amend- 
ment which would make it unmistakably 
clear that the first amendment does not 
mean the ejection of all traces of religion 
from our public schools and functions of 
government. I have reintroduced in this 
Congress a resolution to this effect. Spe- 
cifically, my proposal, House Joint Res- 
olution 15, as well as many similar bills 
introduced by my colleagues, would 
amend the Constitution by stating that 
nothing in the Constitution shall be 
deemed to prohibit prayers or Bible read- 
ings in public schools or other public 
places when done on a voluntary basis. 
Section 2 makes it clear that there is no 
constitutional prohibition against mak- 
ing reference to belief in, reliance upon, 
or invoking the aid of God in any gov- 
ernment document, proceeding, activity, 
ceremony, school, institution, place, or 
upon any coinage, currency, or obliga- 
tion of the United States. Section 3 is 
added to make certain the Court knows 
what we mean and does not apply the 
establishment clause to this article. 

It deeply distresses me that the leg- 
islation I have presented is necessary at 
all, but it is a fact that the Supreme 
Court has limited one of our inalienable 
rights as protected under the first 
amendment. It is therefore now incum- 
bent upon me to right that wrong by 
passing legislation in support of volun- 
tary religious expression. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great reluctance that we in this 
august body of Congress have had to in- 
troduce legislation to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States in order 
to restore to that magnificent charter of 
freedom the original intent of the first 
amendment. 

The first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, the basic strength of our freedom- 
loving Nation, states: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. 


And yet, through various usurpations 
of the legislative right, the Supreme 
Court has, through its decisions, made it 
necessary that the gulf being widened be- 
tween the American people and their re- 
ligious rights, be bridged. That is the 
purpose of the proposed amendment—to 
restore to the American people the free- 
dom of worship. 

The American people are a religious 
people. That is our strength—we place 
our faith in God instead of in the ra- 
tionalizations of man and man’s will. We 
recognize that God is the Creator of the 
universe, not man, and that reverence for 
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life is due him from whom all things 
come. Our ancestors came to this land 
for the freedom to acknowledge this 
faith. 

However, the progeny of these great 
peoples are being faced with direct Fed- 
eral intervention in the spiritual aspects 
of their lives. By denying to them the 
right to participate in nondenomina- 
tional prayer in the institutions that have 
been created, our children are unable to 
show respect for our Creator in their 
schools, denying to them a basic article 
of learning, that all strength comes from 
God. In public buildings that have been 
built by the tax moneys of the American 
people, prayer has been prohibited and 
thereby the religious faith of the people 
whose efforts have contributed to the 
construction of these buildings. 

Our institutions and our society of 
laws presuppose an Eternal Being. Our 
laws come from religious institutions and 
tenets, our beliefs in freedom and love 
and peace from the heritage of ethical 
peoples. To separate the American peo- 
ple from the right to praise the heritage 
cannot and must not be allowed. 

The amendment which I am support- 
ing is necessary to preserve the freedom 
and integrity of the United States of 
America, We in Congress are constantly 
attempting to provide for a better life for 
the American people, to protect them 
from those sources which seek to destroy 
our rich philosophy and heritage, and to 
preserve the basic articles of faith upon 
which this, the greatest Nation of all, 
was built. 

All of our efforts will be in vain if the 
American people cannot participate in 
the most basic and fundamental institu- 
tion of our society—faith and belief in 
God. We, the chosen representatives of 
the people, cannot allow the Federal 
Government, or any body thereof, to 
destroy what was the instrumental force 
behind the creation of our Nation. We 
in Congress cannot allow direct involve- 
ment in religion, in violation of the Con- 
stitution, by the Government by allow- 
ing it to determine that our citizens can- 
not practice and worship as they please. 

If the basic freedom to practice our 
faith in the United States is not 
preserved, then there is little value in try- 
ing to protect other aspects of life. Life 
springs from God the Father Almighty. 
Reverence is paid Him by all types of 
people who share in common their recog- 
nition of their relation to God. To fail to 
restore this basic freedom to worship as 
one pleases, will be to allow all that this 
great country stands for, and has stood 
for, to slowly slip away, bringing our Na- 
tion to its knees faster than could be 
accomplished by any other internal or 
external force. 

The Declaration of Independence indi- 
cated that God is the creator of liberty 
and that governments are instituted 
among men to secure this right. One of 
the surest ways to destroy liberty is to 
deny the worship of God in the institu- 
tions and places of our land to the citi- 
zens who consent to be governed. That 
is why I support this amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States and 
pray for its immediate adoption—to 
restore liberty and freedom to the 
American people. 
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Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems to be the order of 
things today to encourage that which 
is bad and harmful and to prohibit that 
which is infinitely good and helpful. 

The incorrigible and arrogant Supreme 
Court has given the green light to rapists, 
murderers, filth-peddlers, public servants 
who defraud and steal from the public, 
narcotics and drug merchants, and 
revolutionaries who would overthrow our 
Government and destroy private enter- 
prise and the entire capitalistic system. 

But to those who would simply pause 
in our public schools to read from the 
Holy Scriptures and give thanks to the 
God who gives us our freedoms, and in 
whose name this Nation was founded 
and has thrived, the Court quickly 
flashes a red light. 

In matching an alarming degree of in- 
competence with a natural tendency 
toward hypocrisy and belligerence, the 
Court has ordered God-fearing Amer- 
icans to stop in the name of atheism. 

We in Congress have a mandate from 
the people, from whom our Government 
is derived, to bring prayer in our public 
schools back to legitimacy, a position it 
so rightfully enjoyed before the inter- 
ference of the Supreme Court. 

On the first day of the 91st Congress I 
introduced legislation calling for an 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution 
permitting the right to read from the 
Holy Bible and offer nonsectarian 
prayers in public schools or other public 
places if participation in such is not com- 
pulsory. I believe prayer and scripture in 
the public schools, under these circum- 
stances, to be fair and right. 

Prayer in the schoolroom is not a sub- 
stitute for religious instruction in the 
home and church, and it is not designed 
to guarantee order and a return to 
things spiritual. However, those who wish 
to give thanks to God or read the Bible in 
school should be able to do so. Both are 
small but significant expressions of de- 
votion to the Almighty. 

On this special observance of School 
Prayer Day, I am pleased to join with 
other Members of Congress in an ex- 
pression of support for the restoration of 
religious expression in our public schools. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker— 

From amidst diversified and often warring 
creeds: over a vast span of history: in the 
language of many a tribe and many a na- 
tion: out of the mouths of the learned and 
simple, the lowly and great: despite oceans 
of bloodshed, and torturing inhumanities, 
and persecutions unspeakable—the single 
voice of a greater Humanity rises confidently 
to heaven, saying, “We adore Thee, who art 
One and who art Love: and it is in unity 
and in love that we would live together, do- 
ing Thy will.” 


So writes an eloquent scholar of 
prayer throughout the world. 

Prayer thus conceived is more than 
any particular form or rite. It touches 
heart and mind alike with its cleansing, 
healing power, and brings the diversity 
of nations and races into a spiritual unity 
deeper than any sectarian allegiance. It 
is at once a response to and a resolution 
of the suffering, the anxiety, and the 
confusion which mark the record of hu- 
man history. 

We in America have known a long 
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tradition of public prayer whose chief 
value we may assert to have been the 
manifest recognition of our dependence 
upon a power and purpose greater than 
man for the gifts of life and liberty. In 
furtherance of the preservation of this 
practice and in the conviction of its in- 
estimable value to our Nation, especially 
in these days, I have joined many of my 
colleagues in introducing House joint 
resolutions to permit the offering of 
prayer in public schools, and I invite 
the support of all who are gathered here 
today for our Prayer Day witness. May 
we pray this day and always both for 
guidance in this great deliberative body 
and for our country’s best needs as for 
the world community, in the words of 
the Psalmist: 

Send out Thy light and Thy truth that 
they may lead me, and bring me unto Thy 
holy hill, and to Thy dwelling-place. 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
signed the discharge petition—some 
years ago—in an attempt to get the mat- 
ter of prayer in public schools before the 
Congress, I wish to restate my disap- 
pointment that the U.S. Congress was 
never given the opportunity to vote on 
this issue of vital importance to our 
country. 

I still believe the Supreme Court de- 
cision was a latter day interpretation— 
and an incorrect one—of the words, the 
meaning and the intent of the U.S. Con- 
stitution. 

In any event, I do believe that there 
should be no constitutional prohibition 
against voluntary prayer in public 
places. I do believe that the Congress 
should be given the opportunity to vote 
on this issue—and the people of the coun- 
try should be given an opportunity to ex- 
press their wishes and desires as well. 

Mr. LUKENS. Mr. Speaker, as a devout 
believer of daily prayer, I am deeply 
aware that each day one needs to stop, 
reflect and realize the need for though- 
ful reflection in every human life. There 
is logic, of course, and every reason for 
us to assume that there is something, 
someone, bigger than all the heads of 
state in the world—a Supreme Being. 

I want again to go on record saying 
that I feel that the local school board 
should have authority to allow prayer in 
their local schools. After all, the local 
school board is the most representative 
feeling of the community and therefore 
the local school officials should have the 
decision as to whether or not prayer is 
included in the daily school program. 

I am delighted and honored to partici- 
pate in this Prayer Day ceremony mark- 
ing the concern of many that the Su- 
preme Court’s interpretations, however 
well meaning, have gone too far to sup- 
port the rights of the minority at the ex- 
pense of the majority. 

I believe that a person should have the 
right to pray if he wishes to do so— 
wherever and whenever he wishes. This 
country is great because our forefathers 
founded it on such a solid foundation—a 
separation of church and state, but a 
combination, unalterable, of God and 
country. I do not want this foundation 
to be shattered and destroyed to the 
point where the original thought dis- 
appears. It is interesting to note that 
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our forefathers produced this great 
country of ours never thinging that God 
and country could be separated let alone 
try to be separated from the daily work- 
ings of our country. Prayer is a great 
time for introspect and deep thought 
and I believe every human needs this 
moment daily. There is no better time 
than that afforded in prayer to wonder 
who, why, and what, and even that im- 
mortal question, “Quo Vadis,” wither 
thou goest. I believe in prayer and prac- 
tice it daily. I fervently hope that we 
will see a return to prayer and to the 
Judeo-Christian concept by all people, 
especially in the United States, so that 
once again the future of the world and 
its people may be permeated with in- 
spiration and hope. 

Surely in every man and woman’s 
heart there is no better confidence and 
no more effective tool in their hands 
than that powerful thing called prayer. 
It has moved mountains and men, and to 
that extent it has truly changed the 
world. It has given our country a basis 
upon which to be proud. I hope, above 
everything, that prayer remains in the 
heart of those who truly care about a 
Supreme Being. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, it is most 
encouraging that Members of the House 
of Representatives have set aside today 
as “Prayer Day” in the Congress. This 
provides each of us with an opportunity 
to express the hope that the citizens of 
our Nation will be aware of the divine 
authority to which mankind can look for 
guidance in handling human problems. It 
is not intended by this event that anyone 
should be coerced to pray or take part in 
any particular type of prayer. On the 
other hand, it should be emphasized that 
there is a greater need today than ever to 
seek spiritual direction. 

Voluntary prayers in our public schools 
should be protected by our Constitution, 
and if a constitutional amendment is 
needed for this purpose, then I see no 
reason why it should not have over- 
whelming support. Even silent medita- 
tion wherein a person could reflect in his 
own manner would go a long way toward 
helping each of us in our daily tasks. 
Indeed, the silent, unobtrusive prayer to 
me is more meaningful and effective 
than audible prayers recited by rote. 

I commend my colleagues, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut (Mr. MESKILL) 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, Dent) on their leadership in orga- 
nizing “Prayer Day” in the Congress. I 
am pleased to join with them in this 
earnest expression of support for a con- 
stitutional amendment to allow volun- 
tary prayer in our public schools. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since the Supreme Court ruled, back in 
1962, that it was unconstitutional for New 
York State to permit its own State school 
board to compose prayers and order them 
recited in the presence of a teacher, 
there has developed great confusion as 
to the exact meaning and effect of the 
Court’s ruling on this vitally important 
subject. 

There is no doubt that a great many of 
our citizens very earnestly and sincerely 
believe that the rulings of the Supreme 
Court of the United States have right- 
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fully closed the door upon the recita- 
tion of prayer in any form and under 
any circumstances in our public schools 
and they want these doors to be kept 
closed. 

All of us here, Iam sure, deeply respect 
the views of these people although we 
differ with them in our own convictions 
and in our own belief that a majority of 
our citizens desire a modification of the 
Supreme Court decision to the extent 
that voluntary prayer, with parental ap- 
proval, should be permitted in all our 
schools. Our belief that voluntary prayer 
should be permitted in our schools is 
principally based upon the language our 
founders inserted in the first amendment 
to the Constitution wherein it is declared 
that Congress shall not make any law 
“prohibiting the free exercise” of 
religion. 

That this belief is very widely and 
coramonly held throughout the country 
is clearly evidenced by the fact that mul- 
titudinous bills have been introduced and 
are now pending in both branches of the 
Congress proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution to establish, in general 
effect, that nothing in the Constitution 
should be deemed to prohibit the offering 
or reading of prayers or Biblical Scrip- 
tures in any governmental or public 
school, institution, building or place, pro- 
vided participation therein is on a vol- 
untary basis and provided further that 
the right to decline to participate shall 
not be abridged. 

Mr. Speaker, may I emphasize here 
that nowhere in any of these measures 
is there contained or projected an intent 
toward the establishment of a state 
church which, all of us agree, would be 
obviously unconstitutional. What these 
amendments are mainly concerned with 
is to legally establish permission for 
schoolchildren, with approval of their 
parents, to exercise their right to volun- 
tarily join in prayer, usually at the be- 
ginning of their schoolday. 

Many of us very earnestly believe that 
the denial of this right serves to deny 
these schoolchildren, and others, the 
wholesome opportunity of acting in ac- 
cord with the history of the religious 
traditions of our people, as reflected in 
countless practices of the institutions 
and officials of this Government, and of 
sharing in the spiritual heritage of our 
great Nation. 

Speaking as an individual but, at the 
same time, I think, echoing the thoughts 
and desires of a tremendous number of 
my fellow Americans, I would urge the 
approval and adoption of any proper, 
constitutional method and manner of 
permitting prayer in all our schools and 
institutions provided, of course, and al- 
ways, that it would not involve in any 
way any compulsion or particular de- 
nominational projection or representa- 
tion. 

It appears to me that the right and 
the desirability of voluntary prayer and 
religious expression under our Constitu- 
tion is fully and publicly supported by 
the provision of a Chaplains’ Corps in 
every branch of our armed services; by 
the practice of having an invocation or 
benediction at public meetings; by the 
recitation of prayer by a publicly ap- 
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pointed chaplain at the opening of each 
daily meeting of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate; by the recitation, 
at the opening of each day’s session of 
the U.S. Supreme Court itself, of the in- 
vocation, “God save the United States 
and this Honorable Court”; by the fact 
that the Declaration of Independence 
itself contains four affirmations of the 
existence of God, and by the historical 
revelation that each of our Presidents, 
from George Washington to Richard M. 
Nixon, has, upon assuming his office, 
asked the protection and help of God. 

Mr. Speaker, if these prayerful prac- 
tices and traditions are permitted and 
encouraged in the Armed Forces, in pub- 
lic meetings, in our courts, in our legis- 
lative bodies, and by the leaders of this 
great Nation, it is difficult to understand 
why they are held to be inappropriate 
for children, especially, and the Ameri- 
can people, generally, and particularly 
in a time and period when our children 
are being openly exposed to such a wide- 
spread and universally feared decline in 
the high moral and ethical standards 
proclaimed by our Founders. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, may I say 
the Bill of Rights provides: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. 


On its face, this language surely ap- 
pears and ought to include the free ex- 
ercise of religious expression in our 
schools as well as in public places but 
always, as I have already emphasized, 
provided it is done without denomina- 
tional or sectarian representations 
through which or by which it could be 
construed, in any sense, to be “an estab- 
lishment of religion.” 

We must always and everywhere and 
in every sphere protect the rights of 
minorities but I very earnestly believe 
we should also and equally act to pro- 
tect the rights and wishes of the major- 
ity. I am confident that the great ma- 
jority of the American people would ap- 
prove of the legal establishment of vol- 
untary prayer and religious expression 
as contained and restricted, in the man- 
ner I have outlined, in the amendments 
that are pending before the Congress, 
and I hope that the Congress, in its wis- 
dom, will see fit to approve such an 
amendment, 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, during 
hearings before the House Judiciary 
Committee in 1964 on the question of 
public prayer, 93 of 98 Congressmen who 
appeared favored a constitutional change 
to allow voluntary prayer in public 
schools. 

Unfortunately, such a constitutional 
amendment was never reported out of 
the committee and the House has had no 
opportunity to reflect through vote on 
the floor the majority opinion in the 
Nation in favor of voluntary prayer. The 
hours and years continue to pass with- 
out resolution of this issue although it 
still ranks as one of prime concern for 
most Americans. Indeed, the issue of 
prayer in schools has often been cited 
as generating more expressions of con- 
cern to Members of Congress than any 
other issue in history. Enigmatically, the 
people realize that while their children 
are excluded from voluntary prayer in 
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their classrooms, the oath of office re- 
cently taken by Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court Warren Burger ended with 
the plea: “So help me God.” 

Those of us who are troubled over this 
issue realize that a major segment of the 
Congress has been thwarted in efforts to 
finally justify the lines of type on this 
page of the Nation’s opinion. The Con- 
gress has ignored the people on the issue 
to which they have given their greatest 
support. In response to the wishes of 
the people, I and many other Members 
of Congress introduced legislation initi- 
ating a constitutional amendment to 
clarify the status of voluntary prayer in 
the public schools. We have introduced it 
in Congress after Congress and we will 
continue to introduce it until action is 
taken. 

In the meantime, the Nation, and es- 
pecially our school-age youth feel a great 
void which should and must and can 
be filled. Many other Members today 
have spoken on the merits of this issue 
and I wholeheartedly support their ef- 
forts on behalf of constitutional clari- 
fication; in addition, however, we should 
carefully note what the Supreme Court 
has limited and what it has not. While 
we are working to remedy the Court’s 
decisions we must not overlook what can 
still be done. 

In the 1963 decision the Supreme 
Court pointedly explained that it was 
not attacking the religious basis of Amer- 
ican life. In spite of the decisions and 
their effects, in one section of the ma- 
jority opinion the Court testified at 
length to belief in a Supreme Being 
throughout American history: 

The fact that the Founding Fathers be- 
lieved devotedly that there was a God and 
that the unalienable rights of man were 
rooted in Him is clearly evidenced in their 
writings, from the Mayfiower Compact to the 
Constitution itself. This background is evi- 
denced today in our public life through the 
continuance in our oaths of office from the 
Presidency to the alderman of the final sup- 
plication, “so help me God.” 

Likewise each house of the Congress pro- 
vides through its chaplain an opening prayer, 
and the sessions of this court are declared 
open by the crier in a short ceremony, the 
final phrase of which invokes the grace of 
God. 

Again, there are such manifestations in 
our military forces, where those of our citi- 
zens who are under the restrictions of mili- 
tary service wish to engage in voluntary 
worship... 

It can be truly said, therefore, that today, 
as in the beginning, our national life reflects 
a religious people who, in the words of Madi- 
son, are “earnestly praying, as ... in duty 
bound, that the Supreme Lawgiver of the 
universe ... guide them into every measure 
which may be worthy of His . . . blessing,” 


In another section of the 1963 majority 
opinion, the Court affirms: 

The First Amendment, however, does not 
say that in every and all respects there shall 
be a separation of church and state. Rather, 
it studiously defines the manner, the specific 
ways, in which there shall be no concert or 
union or dependency one on the other. That 
is the common sense of the matter. (343 U.S. 
at 312.) 


Again this 1963 decision points out: 

In addition, it might well be said that one’s 
education is not complete without a study 
of comparative religion or the history of re- 
ligion and its relationship to the advance- 
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ment of civilization, It clearly may be said 
that the Bible is worthy of study for its 
literary and historic qualities. 

Nothing we have said here indicates that 
such study of the Bible or of religion, when 
presented objectively as part of a secular 
program of education, may not be effected 
consistent with the First Amendment. 


While these Supreme Court decisions 
recognize that belief in God is at the 
heart of American life, it should be kept 
in mind that they do nevertheless pro- 
hibit religious exercises in public schools. 

One of the basic reasons I believe that 
a constitutional amendment should be 
offered is the wilderness area which has 
been created following the 1962 and 1963 
decisions. Many schools have wanted to 
play it safe. To take no chances, they 
have cut down on Easter and Christmas 
observances and have secularized bac- 
calaureate services. Few of these steps 
were required but they indicate how a 
decision can influence local boards of 
education and administrators who want 
to take the safe route. 

The American Association of School 
Administrators through a special com- 
mission stated on June 30, 1964: 

The Commission believes that the public 
school curriculum must give suitable atten- 
tion to the religious influences in man’s 
development. 

A curriculum which ignored religion would 
itself have serious religious implications. It 
would seem to proclaim that religion has 
not been as real in men’s lives as health or 
politics or economics. By omission it would 
appear to deny that religion has been and 
is important in man’s history—a denial of 
the obvious. In day-by-day practice, the topic 
cannot be avoided. As an integral part of 
man’s culture, it must be included. 

Whatever else the Supreme Court decisions 
may or may not have done, they have stimu- 
lated the public schools to a search for ap- 
propriate means to deal effectively with 
religion as one of the great influences in 
man’s history ... 

The Commission recognizes three distinct 
policy areas, related to each other and to 
the subject of this report, where explicit 
educational policy, adequate materials, and 
effective methods need to be devloped. 

In one large area, recognition must be 
given to the role of religion and the religious 
in literature, in history and the humanities, 
and in the arts. 

In a second area ways must be found to 
portray the part played by religion in es- 
tablishing and maintaining the moral and 
ethical values that the school seeks to de- 
velop and transmit. 

Finally, the public schools are called on 
to build an understanding of the relation- 
ship between civil government and religious 
freedom, and to prepare youth for citizenship 
in a multifaithed society. 


Within the limits set by the Supreme 
Court, there are more than a few oppor- 
tunities for educators to develop the cur- 
riculum so that it faithfully reflects the 
recognition of God as an integral part of 
American life. 

One thing that teachers can do right 
now is to make suitable reference to such 
facts as the following: 

First, the Mayflower Compact: 41 Pil- 
grims on the deck of the Mayflower in 
1620 prepared the first written constitu- 
tion of our land. It opened with these 
words: “In the name of God, Amen,” 
and stated that the long and difficult 
voyage to the New World had been “un- 
dertaken for the glory of God.” They 
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signed it “solemnly and mutually in the 
presence of God.” 

Second, Declaration of Independence: 
This profound document, the corner- 
stone of American freedom, provides a 
clear and unshakable basis for our Con- 
stitution, Bill of Rights, and all subse- 
quent legislation in behalf of human 
rights. As finally approved by the Found- 
ing Fathers, the declaration makes these 
four specific references to the depend- 
ence of our Nation on God: “the laws of 
nature and of nature’s God,” “that all 
men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights,” ‘appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world for rectitude 
of our intentions,” “with a firm reliance 
on the protection of divine providence.” 

Third, Thanksgiving Day: From the 
very start of our Nation, one day each 
year has been set aside to render thanks 
to Almighty God. The Chief Executive 
Officially asks each citizen to express 
gratitude to a bountiful Creator. 

Fourth, the American seal: On every 
dollar bill the seal is pictured with the 
“eye of God” directly above the pyramid. 
The words “Annuit Coeptis” signify: 

He (God) has favored our undertakings. 


Congress approved this design on 
June 20, 1782. 

Fifth, oath of office: The oath taken 
by Government employees, witnesses in 
court, and those seeking passports con- 
cludes with the prayerful petition: “So 
help me God.” This practice was origi- 
nated by George Washington when he 
took his first oath of office as President 
of the United States, April 30, 1789. 

I have read the inaugural addresses of 
our Presidents and every one of them re- 
ferred to God and beseeched his help and 
guidance in the assumption of the trying 
responsibilities of the office. 

Sixth, national anthem: Francis Scott 
Key composed the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” during the bombardment of Fort 
McHenry on the night of September 13, 
1814. For 117 years, this song was popu- 
lar as a patriotic hymn. On March 3, 
1931, Congress adopted the “Star 
Spangled Banner” as our national an- 
them. It closes this way: 

“Praise the Power that hath made and pre- 
served us a nation. 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is 
ust 

And én be our motto—In God is our 
Trust’.” 


Seventh, national motto: A joint reso- 
lution was also adopted by Congress on 
July 20, 1956, establishing “In God We 
Trust” as the national motto of the 
United States: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled. That the national 


motto of the United States is hereby declared 
to be “In God We Trust.” 


Eighth, State constitutions: My own 
State of Ohio as “grateful to Almighty 
God for our freedom” written into the 
constitution. In fact, 49 of the 50 State 
constitutions recognize our dependence 
on God Himself as the source of human 
rights and liberties. Here are other ex- 
cerpts from some of the State consti- 
utions: 
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Alaska: “We the people of Alaska, grate- 
ful to God and to those who founded our na- 
tion and pioneered this great land.” 

California: ‘‘We, the people of the State of 
California, grateful to Almighty God for our 
freedom.” 

Florida: “. . . grateful to Almighty God 
for our constitutional liberty.” 

Georgia: “We the people of Georgia, relying 
upon the protection and guidance of 
Almighty God .. .” 

Hawaii: “We, the people of the State of 
Hawali, grateful for Divine Guidance and 
mindful of our Hawaiian heritage .. .” 

Illinois: “We, the people of the State of 
Illinois, grateful to Almighty God for the 
civil, political and religious liberty .. .” 

Massachusetts: “We, therefore, the people 
of Massachusetts, acknowledging with grate- 
ful hearts the goodness of the great Legisla- 
tor of the universe .. .” 

Michigan: “... grateful to Almighty God 
for the blessings of freedom, and earnestly 
desiring to secure these blessings .. .” 

Missouri: “We, the people of Missouri, with 
profound reverence for the Supreme Ruler of 
the Universe, and grateful for His goodness 


New York: “We, the people of the State of 
New York, grateful to Almighty God for our 
freedom ...” 

Pennsylvania: ‘. . . grateful to Almighty 
God for the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty ...” 


Texas: “. . . invoking the blessings of Al- 


mighty God, the people of the State of Texas 
do ordain and establish this Constitution 


Ninth, Pledge of Allegiance: On April 
20, 1953, a resolution was introduced in 
the House of Representatives to add the 
words “under God” to the Pledge of Al- 
legiance to the flag. Both the House of 
Representatives and Senate adopted the 
resolution. It was made the law of the 
land when President Eisenhower signed 
the bill on June 14, 1954. The pledge now 
reads: 

I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic for 
which it stands; one nation under God, indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all. 


Tenth, legislative sessions: In the 
Ohio Legislature and in the U.S. Con- 
gress, each session has been opened with 
a prayer. There are chaplains in the 
House and Senate who are full-time 
officers of Congress here in Washington 
and at least part-time members of the 
legislative family in Columbus. No Su- 
preme Court decision has deterred our 
legislators from conducting their delib- 
erations in the atmosphere of religious 
commitment. 

While it may be clearly debatable how 
religious we are as a people and how deep 
our commitment is to the faith of our 
fathers, it cannot be argued that our 
Government was founded on anything 
except those Judeo-Christian principles 
which come from the Bible. While we are 
waiting to stem the tide which has re- 
sulted from the Supreme Court decision, 
we can nonetheless affirmatively point 
out many of the truths which are here 
stated and remind ourselves that our 
Constitution, our Government, our way 
of life has a deep religious heritage which 
should be militantly portrayed rather 
than shrinkingly withdrawn. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, there is 
indeed reason for all Americans to pray 
today for peace, prosperity, and good 
health for all mankind. We have wit- 
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nessed in the past few hours today the 
arrival home to America the first con- 
tingent of soldiers from Vietnam which, 
hopefully, will be a large step in the right 
direction toward ending the conflagra- 
tion of death in Southeast Asia. 

I would be the first to pray that this 
return home by our troops will be a 
rewarding sign for all of humanity op- 
pressed today by aggressive groups 
around the world—that eventually in- 
deed, mankind can live in peace. 

Mr. Speaker, prayer is an important 
part of our daily lives and the exhilarat- 
ing feeling one achieves when in prayer 
and following prayer should be a re- 
minder to all of us associated with the 
decisionmaking process of our great body 
of Congress which guides this Nation. 
Prayer is essential. Prayer is for every- 
one and is valid wherever one chooses to 
pray to his God and in his own way and 
in his own time. 

I call attention to the numerous 
prayer bills introduced by myself and 
my colleagues in this session of Congress 
in hopes that today’s commemorative 
day, inserted into the Recorp as “Prayer 
Day,” will be a moving occasion for all 
of us to urge the passage by Congress of 
the joint resolutions calling for the re- 
turn of prayer in our educational sys- 
tem. For I believe it is during these 
formative years that our youth of today 
gain the outlines that will guide their 
lives in the future. The few moments 
given in devout prayer by our children 
while in school must be realized to be a 
constructive step to help heal the sore 
wounds of this Nation and not, as some 
would have us believe, an infringement 
on one’s personal rights. One’s personal 
rights are inclusive of saying of prayers, 
if one so chooses. Of all the measures in- 
troduced calling for the reinstatement of 
saying prayers in school, none so state 
that any authority will have the right to 
dictate what prayers are said. These 
measures provide, however, by constitu- 
tional authority, the right of all persons 
to voluntarily say prayers in school. 

And, Mr. Speaker, I would point out, 
that we have a lot to pray about. We can 
pray for an end to hostilities in Vietnam 
and in the Middle East. We can pray for 
a successful landing on the moon by Neil 
Armstrong and his fellow astronauts on 
their July 1969 journey. We can pray for 
ample supplies of food for all mankind 
so no one will continuously go hungry. 
We can pray for the employment of all 
persons. We can pray for the removal of 
the many forms of pollutants which 
seemingly are about to gag our society 
or endanger our lives. 

Mr. Speaker, we can pray for the unity 
of all men and those prayers we desire to 
say to achieve these ends should be al- 
lowed wherever and by whomever and at 
any time they please. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to participate in this dis- 
cussion on voluntary prayers in our pub- 
lic schools. I commend my colleagues, 
the gentlemen from Connecticut (Mr. 
MESKILL) and Pennsylvania (Mr. DENT), 
for their role in encouraging the House 
of Representatives to act on legislation 
which will allow our schoolchildren to 
pray in school. 

I want to go on record as supporting 
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a constitutional amendment which would 
allow voluntary prayers to be said in 
our public school systems. To me, I find 
it hard to believe that we have become 
so technical in our interpretation of the 
Constitution, that we must have an 
amendment passed to allow simple prayer 
in schools. It should not be necessary to 
legislate on such a matter, but, of course, 
the judicial branch has left us no other 
choice. 

The founders of this Republic, in my 
view, never conceived of prohibiting 
prayers in schools operated by the gen- 
eral public. Nondenominational thanks- 
givings to our Creator certainly do not 
hinder the growth of the intellect of our 
children. And to my knowledge, no school 
has ever forced a child to say a prayer, 
or to acknowledge a particular religion 
which was alien to his family belief. 

The Supreme Court, in banning vol- 
untary prayers from the public schools, 
interpreted the Constitution to include 
school prayers in the general constitu- 
tional prohibition of Government in- 
tervening in religion. The founders of 
the Republic wrote the Constitution in 
an age when the colonies discriminated 
through their Government against reli- 
gious minorities. This fear of a religious 
majority persecuting a minority religious 
sect through the Government apparatus 
was, in my studies of the Constitution, 
the only concern the founders had in this 
area. Certainly I believe it would be ridic- 
ulous to assume that the founders be- 
lieved simple nondenominational pray- 
ers would represent Government opera- 
tion or control of religion. 

The separation of church and state 
doctrine has been carried too far. I be- 
lieve this Nation has prospered because 
we are a people tempered and restrained 
by a moral fiber nurtured by our religious 
beliefs, however varied they may be. The 
right to say a prayer in schools should 
be just as important as the right not to 
say a prayer, and both should be im- 
mune to infringement from the Govern- 
ment. To me, it would be unconstitu- 
tional for Government to prohibit a class 
of children from voluntarily praying to 
their Maker, merely because they are 
situated in the confines of a public build- 
ing when they do so. 

In any event, I would like for the peo- 
ple among the States to decide this issue, 
and therefore I support measures which 
would allow the States to act on a con- 
stitutional amendment allowing prayer 
in schools, so long as the prayers are not 
dictated by the Government to the detri- 
ment of any other religion or religious 
beliefs. The voluntariness of the utter- 
ance of prayers should never be violated, 
but equally important, it should never 
be stymied. 

Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to assert my fervent support for 
legislation seeking to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States in order 
to permit voluntary prayers in the pub- 
lic schools. 

Our Nation has a strong religious 
heritage. Religion permeates the lives of 
all inhabitants of the United States of 
America. It is most desirable that prayers 
be reinstituted in our public school sys- 
tems—on a completely voluntary basis, 
of course. d 
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The schools of our Nation are being 
called upon to bear increasing responsi- 
bilities in the moral upbringing of our 
children. The moral principles imparted 
by religious training are exemplary 
guides to live by. 

The very opportunity to participate 
each morning in a moment of introspec- 
tion and prayer should firmly impress 
upon the participants the cherished 
principles of subservience to God and 
fellowship with man. 

In an age where crime rates soar and 
morality crumbles, it is imperative that 
the elected leaders of this country take 
whatever steps are open to reverse this 
disheartening trend. Reinstituing school 
prayers constitutes an essential element 
in effectuating such a reversal. 

Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, those 
who like myself have defended prayer 
and Bible reading in our public schools 
are moved by a deep and truly sincere 
concern for the well-being of our coun- 
try and a profound conviction that our 
traditions of prayer embody something 
very precious in our history. 

The Book of Common Prayer, in one 
of its most impressive passages, speaks 
of man as giving thanks “for our crea- 
tion, preservation, and all the biessings 
of this life.’ No more appropriate 
phrase can be found to define the human 
condition and to relate men to the source 
of all being, all value, and all truth. Per- 
haps the greatest of our public blessings 
is the privilege of living in this particular 
land, where we have the unquestionable 
privilege to express our religious convic- 
tions. This Nation has blended into “One 
Nation, under God” with people from 
almost every part of the globe. 

By prayer, which rises from our 
hearts, each of us can also express our 
love and devotion to this country and 
for the blessings which are ours by vir- 
tue of our American citizenship. 

We assemble on this Prayer Day to 
dedicate our energies toward a common 
purpose. A part of that purpose is empha- 
sized when we say that life and liberty 
alike have their ultimate source in God. 
This Nation was conceived under God, 
as demonstrated by the Declaration of 
Independence, and has survived and 
prospered all these years with His help. 

I am convinced that prayer and Bible 
reading in our public schools is a matter 
of utmost importance to millions of 
Americans and it is an issue which must 
not be swept aside. 

I have strongly supported and will con- 
tinue to support efforts to return prayer 
and Bible reading to our Nation's public 
schools. We sincerely hope more people 
will join us in these efforts. 

Mr, DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the earliest stages in the formation 
of this Government the Founding Fa- 
thers in their wisdom recognized the im- 
portance, in fact, the need for prayer. 
An account of the proceedings of the 
Constitutional Convention by Carl Van 
Doren describes intervention by Ben 
Franklin when a virtual impasse had 
been reached by delegates attempting to 
resolve conflicting viewpoints on the 
awarding of equal voting privileges to 
the States. Van Doren reports as follows: 

At this juncture, Franklin asked if he 
might be heard. This time he himself read 
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his brief speech in his low, soft, hesitant 
voice, addressing his words directly to Wash- 
ington in the Chair, almost as if this matter 
were between the two. 

“The small progress we have made after 4 
or 5 weeks close attendance and continual 
reasoning with each other—our different sen- 
timents on almost every question, several of 
the last producing as many noes as ays, is 
methinks a melancholy proof of the imper- 
fection of the Human Understanding. We 
indeed seem to feel our own want of political 
wisdom, since we have been running about 
in search of it. We have gone back to ancient 
history for models of government, and ex- 
amined the different forms of those Republics 
which having been formed with the seeds of 
their own dissolution now no longer exist. 
And we have viewed Modern States all round 
Europe, but find none of their Constitutions 
suitable to our circumstances. s 

“In this situation of the Assembly, grop- 
ing as it were in the dark to find political 
truth, and scarce able to distinguish it when 
presented to us, how has it happened, Sir, 
that we have not hitherto once thought of 
humbly applying to the Father of lights to 
illuminate our understandings? In the begin- 
ning of the Contest with Great Britain, when 
we were sensible of danger we had daily 
prayer in this room for the divine protec- 
tion.—Our prayers, Sir, were heard, and they 
were graciously answered. All of us who were 
engaged in the struggle must have observed 
frequent instances of a Superintending pro- 
vidence in our favor. To that kind of pro- 
vidence we owe this happy opportunity of 
consulting in peace on the means of estab- 
lishing our future national felicity. And have 
we now forgotten that powerful friend? or do 
we imagine that we no longer need his assist- 
ance? I have lived, Sir, a long time, and the 
longer I live, the more convincing proofs I 
see of this truth—that God governs in the 
affairs of men. And if a sparrow cannot fall 
to the ground without his notice, is it prob- 
able that an empire can rise without his aid? 
We have been assured, Sir, that ‘except the 
Lord build the House they labour in vain 
that build it.’ I firmly believe this; and I 
also believe that without his concurring aid 
we shall succeed in this political building 
no better than the Builders of Babel: We 
shall be divided by our little partial local in- 
terests; our projects will be confounded, and 
we ourselyes shall become a reproach and bye 
word down to future ages. And what is worse, 
mankind may hereafter from this unfor- 
tunate instance, despair of establishing Gov- 
ernments by Human Wisdom and leave it to 
chance, war and conquest. 

“I therefore beg leave to move—that 
henceforth prayers imploring the assistance 
of Heaven, and its blessings on our delibera- 
tions, be held in this Assembly every morn- 
ing before we proceed to business, and that 
one or more of the Clergy of the City be 
requested to officiate in that service.” 


There is no need to enlarge or em- 
bellish this eloquent statement by Ben 
Franklin. I would simply call attention to 
its singular appropriateness at this point 
in our national history. In response to 
a narrow view of the Constitution verg- 
ing on the “carping” should we deny our- 
selves the benefits of guidance by the 
higher spiritual authority consulted by 
those who framed the Constitution? If, 
as the nonbelievers insist, there is no 
God, then how can they find prayers of- 
fensive? If, on the other hand, as most 
Americans believe, God does live, then 
why should believers not enjoy the bene- 
fits of public prayer, especially if there is 
no compulsion on anyone to partici- 
pate? 

It is a privilege to join with my col- 
leagues in observation of Prayer Day and 
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in support of legislation to allow volun- 
tary prayers in our public schools. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
deed happy to take part in this “Prayer 
Day” in Congress. I have presented my 
thoughts on this subject in the RECORD 
previously, but that occasion was more 
than 5 years ago. 

In the meantime, little has changed 
legally, with the possible exception of a 
widespread acceptance of a mistaken 
interpretation of the initial Supreme 
Court decision in Engle against Vitale, 
an interpretation which is unquestion- 
ably detrimental to the spirit of the first 
amendment. I would contend, as previ- 
ously, that that decision was not a ruling 
against prayer in the school, but a rul- 
ing against the official seal of the New 
York State Board of Regents on such 
prayer. It is still my position that a daily 
prayer period in school, a period of a 
strictly voluntary nature, would offend 
no one; indeed, to refuse to permit such 
moderate practice may constitute a ter- 
rible form of discrimination against the 
majority of people in this Nation. 

This thought was the basis of a bill 
which I introduced at that time. Since 
then, there have been many bills intro- 
duced and no action has been taken. I 
sincerely hope that it shall not be neces- 
sary to take any action that may inter- 
fere with the first amendment freedoms 
of the minority in the process of cor- 
recting this situation. 

I think that it is fitting that we should 
recognize, in the form of “Prayer Day,” 
the fact that God and prayer remain an 
integral part of American tradition. I 
still receive letters from my constituents 
who argue that many of this country’s 
current problems may be traced to that 
fateful decision of the Supreme Court, 
a decision which is slowly but surely 
becoming buried in our memories. Per- 
haps these people are not entirely wrong 
in pointing to campus disorders and 
youthful drug use as manifestations of 
a lack of exposure to ethical and spirit- 
ual training. Aristotle contended long 
ago that the foundation of a virtuous 
citizen were the ethical lessons ingrained 
in him during his youth. 

But we must remember that times have 
changed, and not, I believe, for the worse. 
Having given our young people a taste of 
spiritual and intellectual freedom, we 
can no longer expect them to tacitly ac- 
cept thought which may be new to many 
of them. If we have not exposed them to 
this thought or to the responsibility that 
accompanies this freedom, some of the 
fault must be our own. As a result of 
this liberation, however, we can rightiy 
expect many of them to ignore and rebel, 
much as there is rebellion within most 
segments of church and society today. 
‘The problem with the young generation 
is not that they will not accept anything; 
the problem is that they will not accept 
everything. The problem is not that they 
will trust no one over thirty; the prob- 
lem is that they feel those over 30 have 
failed them too often. 

Questioning means change, and 
change has always been considered as 
progress in this Nation. We must have 
faith in this progress, in our youth, and 
in truth. If our religious beliefs are 
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worthy of our respect, then they do not 
need the official seal of the Board of 
Regents of the State of New York. No 
one will argue with that proposition. We 
must continue to remember this as we 
move to pass legislation that will permit 
prayer in our schools once more. The 
Founding Fathers demonstrated as much 
wisdom in writing the first amendment 
as they did in establishing a reliance on 
prayer that has persisted through our 
Nation’s history. It is in this spirit, and 
with the spirit of the Almighty, that our 
society will move forward. 

Mr. McKNEALLY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to speak in support of a consti- 
tutional amendment which is long over- 
due; an amendment to allow people law- 
fully assembled in public buildings the 
right to participate in prayers of a non- 
denominational nature. This fundamen- 
tal right of every individual was swept 
aside by the Supreme Court prayer and 
Bible-reading decisions of 1962 and 1963. 

These decisions represented a grave 
misinterpretation of the first amendment 
of our Constitution and the intentions of 
our Founding Forefathers. The first 
amendment states: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. 


This amendment prohibits the estab- 
lishment of a state church or national 
religion. It does not, however, state or 
imply a disavowal of the historical affir- 
mation by this Nation and its Govern- 
ment of the fundamental truth of theism. 
As a result of the above-mentioned de- 
cisions, such an affirmation is placed in 
serious doubt. 

Throughout the history of the world, 
man has sought the guidance and assist- 
ance of a Supreme Being. The United 
States and its people are no different. 
God and prayer are an integral part of 
our national heritage. We must take 
action now to maintain and strengthen 
our religious heritage and restore volun- 
tary prayer in our schools where the 
youths of today are learning to become 
citizens of this great Nation. 

It has now been more than 6 years 
since the Supreme Court has handed 
down its rulings and although numerous 
prayer amendments have been intro- 
duced, none have been voted out of 
committee and reached the floor of the 
House of Representatives. Surveys have 
shown that 80 percent of the people of the 
United States want a prayer amendment. 
I believe that the time has come when 
the voices of the people should be heard 
and an amendment for public prayer be 
enacted. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, as the author of legislation to 
amend the U.S. Constitution and allow 
voluntary prayers in our public schools, 
I appreciate this opportunity to voice 
my support for this legislation by par- 
ticipating in the observance of a “Prayer 
Day.” 

One of my colleagues recently pointed 
out that public opinion surveys show ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the general 
public approve of voluntary prayer in 
the public schools and that it is time 
we listened to that 90 percent. That is 
exactly the situation we have here. Mr. 
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Speaker, our national conduct far too 
often no longer is consistent with the will 
of the majority, but coincides with the 
thinking of a small minority. 

The question here is not one of violat- 
ing the traditional separation of church 
and state, for no one is seeking to estab- 
lish a religion. What we are seeking to 
do is reestablish, on a voluntary basis, 
what the majority of Americans want— 
voluntary prayer in public schools. No 
compulsion is involved—for, any consti- 
tutional amendment must be voted on by 
the people’s elected representatives 
through the approval of this amendment 
by the State legislatures. 

Research into the constitutional ques- 
tions involved in the issue of voluntary 
prayer in the public schools brings one 
to these inescapable conclusions: 

First, that the establishment clause of 
the first amendment does not prohibit a 
recognition of Almighty God in public 
prayer; second, that a recognition of 
God was indeed a part of our national 
heritage; third, that the establishment 
clause of the first amendment was in- 
tended to prohibit a state religion, but 
not to prevent the growth of a religious 
state; fourth, that the uttering of a 
prayer in public assemblies was tradi- 
tional throughout the Nation; and fifth, 
that the authorities support the position 
that a noncompulsory recitation of a 
prayer causes no pocketbook injury. 

Our land has a great religious herit- 
age. “In God We Trust” has been our 
Nation’s official motto since 1956. “In 
God We Trust” has been officially in- 
scribed on our Nation's coins and cur- 
rency since 1955. These mottos carry 
forward a tradition which began when 
the Pilgrims first came to this country. 
The first thing they did was enter into 
in Mayflower Compact in 1620 which 
began with the recognition of God. 

Mr. Speaker, confusion and consterna- 
tion has reigned and widened since the 
original Supreme Court decision outlaw- 
ing voluntary prayer in public schools 
was issued. This Congress has a respon- 
sibility to put an end to the confusion 
which has been allowed by legislative in- 
action to spread, by putting before the 
people for a vote, the question of whether 
voluntary prayer in the public schools 
ought to be again allowed. The oppo- 
nents of this legislation do not want the 
matter to come to a vote of the people 
because they know the eventual outcome. 
They seek to thwart the will of the ma- 
jority by keeping these bills pigeon- 
holed in committee, away from a vote on 
the floor of the Congress where they 
know it will pass, and away from the 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, I know we have nothing 
to fear from the people. This Govern- 
ment is theirs; they have a constitu- 
tional right to speak their minds on this 
question and I think we should give them 
that opportunity. I stand here today in 
their behalf asking that this Congress 
speak for the majority of God-fearing 
Americans, and give them the right to 
express their will for the return of volun- 
tary prayer to the public schools. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to join with my colleagues in 
making this “Prayer Day in Congress.” 
The issue of returning voluntary pray- 
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ers to our Nation’s public schools has 
long been a matter of grave concern to 
me. It is my strong belief that the U.S. 
Constitution protects the right of indi- 
viduals to turn to God in accordance 
with their own beliefs. In keeping with 
this right, I have reintroduced my bill 
providing for a constitutional amend- 
ment which clearly allows voluntary 
prayer in public institutions. The Su- 
preme Court's decision in favor of Mad- 
eline Murray O’Hair’s case against 
school prayer has cast a shadow of doubt 
on this right. It is the purpose of my bill 
to clarify the issue. 

The smallness of man in the vast uni- 
verse was never more apparent than 
it was when three of America’s astronauts 
orbited.the moon and viewed earth from 
this lofty position. The thoughts of these 
men turned to the spiritual, and the 
prayers of the world were with them as 
they read the story of the creation from 
the Bible. And yet, there were those who 
objected to even this gesture. 

We must do all that we can to protect 
the right to seek spiritual counsel in 
times like this. Returning voluntary 
prayer to our schools is the first step in 
reestablishing this constitutional right. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my distinguished 
colleagues today in urging immediate 
consideration and passage of the public 
prayer amendment to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. This amendment is of vital impor- 
tance to our American way of life. The 
amendment will not force anyone to par- 
ticipate in prayer or other religious ac- 
tivities in our schools and public places, 
but it will allow continued voluntary par- 
ticipation in such activities. 

There has been some misunderstand- 
ing about the Supreme Court ruling af- 
fecting prayer in our public schools. This 
ruling did not outlaw prayer, but it pro- 
hibited any student from being forced 
to participate. Many educators, however, 
have taken the ruling at face value and 
have completely eliminated religious ac- 
tivities altogether. This amendment 
would allow the restoration of morning 
devotionals, baccalaureate services, and 
other religious programs as long as they 
are voluntary. 

I am pleased to say that our public 
schools in Alabama have continued to 
begin each day with voluntary, nonsec- 
tarian devotionals. I am sure they will 
continue to do so even without the en- 
actment of this amendment. But unless 
we act to make voluntary religious activ- 
ities in public places a part of our Con- 
stitution, there may come a time when 
the Supreme Court will rule that such 
activities are unconstitutional even 
where voluntary. This is the thing we 
must guard against if we are to continue 
to allow our people freedom of religion, 
one of the basic reasons America was 
founded. 

Mr. Speaker, I again want to urge im- 
mediate consideration of this constitu- 
tional amendment to preserve the right 
of voluntary prayer in schools and other 
public places. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
MESKILL) for his leadership in pointing 
out the need for this amendment. Reso- 
lution 449, which I introduced, is identi- 
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cal to the resolution introduced by my 
colleague from Connecticut. 

Many of my constituents have written 
me to urge restoration of the right of 
prayer in public buildings and public 
schools. On my questionnaire of Novem- 
ber 1968, my constituents voted 9 to 
1 in favor of such an amendment. This 
amendment would return to the people 
of our Nation a religious liberty surely 
intended by the authors of the Constitu- 
tion but now thought to be denied by 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Much of my correspondence notes the 
travesty of a nation claiming that “in 
God we trust” and installing its high- 
est officials with an oath ending, “so help 
me, God,” yet at the same time suggest- 
ing that the right of prayer to that same 
God in our public buildings is inappro- 
priate. 

I urge immediate action on this 
amendment so that the United States 
will make known, unequivocally, to the 
world that we are still “one Nation, 
under God.” 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr Speaker, on 
March 6, 1968, I introduced a joint reso- 
lution which deals with allowing prayer 
and Bible readings to be read on a vol- 
untary basis in any governmental insti- 
tution or school or public place. My 
amendment reads: 

That nothing in this Constitution shall be 
deemed to prohibit making reference to be- 
lief in, reliance upon, or invoking the aid of 
God or a Supreme Being in any governmental 
or public document, proceeding, activity, cer- 
emony, school, institution or place, or upon 
any coinage, currency or obligation of the 
United States, 


It is also stated in my joint resolution 
that my amendment shall not constitute 
the establishment of religion. 

When the Pilgrims came to this coun- 
try, one of the first things they did was 
to enter into the Mayflower Compact on 
November 11, 1620, and the first words 
of their compact are: “In the name of 
God, Amen.” 

The Declaration of Independence of 
the United States of America was adopted 
and signed on July 4, 1776, and in this 
document are written the words: 

And for the support of this declaration with 
with the affirm reliance upon protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 


each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor. 


In the preamble of each State consti- 
tution is a statement regarding the faith 
in God of the people of the State in 
forming the constitution. More recently 
on July 11, 1955, Congress passed and the 
President approved Public Law 84-140 
which places the inscription, “In God we 
trust,” on our coins and currency. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, on July 30, 1956, signed 
a resolution which made “In God We 
Trust” our national motto. Many of our 
public buildings today bear witness to our 
faith in God. One can find it in our Na- 
tion’s Capitol, in the prayer room, the 
Nation’s motto, in the Supreme Court 
Building, the White House, the Library 
of Congress, the Washington Monument, 
the Lincoln Memorial and the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier. 

One of the questions which is con- 
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stantly brought up is that if this amend- 
ment is made to the Constitution of the 
United States, it will alter the meaning of 
the Bill of Rights, the first 10 amend- 
ments which assert and guard most of 
our fundamental liberties. I do not feel 
that the joint resolution, House Joint 
Resolution 523, which I introduced as a 
proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States will jeopardize our 
Bill of Rights. I have consistently sup- 
ported efforts to amend the Constitviton 
for this purpose. The bill I introduced 
this year is broader than some proposed 
legislation. I have included not only 
prayer, but also Bible reading and the 
use of reference to God in any govern- 
mental service or place. 

I join in supporting my colleague from 
Connecticut in his efforts to bring this 
matter to the attention of the Congress 
and I hope that we will be able to receive 
favorable action on this proposal at some 
future time. 

Mr, BUSH. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend my colleagues Tom MeEsKILL 
and JoHN Dent for sponsoring this 
“Prayer Day” so that we all can reaf- 
firm our country’s cherished spiritual 
tradition and help to clear the confusion 
about the place of voluntary nondenom- 
inational prayer in our public life. 

As our world has become more complex 
and as we have redefined again and 
again the limits of religion in our public 
life, we have become confused. Many 
have come to believe that some sort of 
neutrality about religion—in Govern- 
ment—in education—is what our Bill of 
Rights intended. But this is not the be- 
lief of a majority of the American peo- 
ple. It is not the conviction of the Con- 
gress. And it is not the policy of the 
administration. 

Our country was founded by men who 
came searching for religious freedom. 
Our political system was developed at a 
time when it would have been unthink- 
able to even consider good, efficient gov- 
ernment without the influence of reli- 
gion. George Washington said almost 200 
years ago: 

Reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect that national morality can prevail 
ia exclusion of religious principles. 


This is the context in which our Dec- 
laration of Independence, Constitution, 
and Bill of Rights were written. It is not 
accidental that the first words of the 
Bill of Rights are: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof, 


And in our public life, both Houses of 
Congress, as well as the Supreme Court, 
are opened with an invocation to God. 
Every President upon taking office asks 
for the help and protection of God. And 
President Nixon to emphasize his strong 
belief in the infiuence of religion on our 
lives has instituted nondenominational 
prayer services in the White House. This 
action is extremely timely and comes at 
a time when we must lift the confusion 
from the minds of the people about the 
place of prayer in our public life. 

And it is with this need in mind that 
I introduced legislation to permit per- 
sons lawfully assembled in public build- 
ings to participate in nondenominational 
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prayer. This bill is very carefully drawn, 
preserving minority rights and prevent- 
ing official dictation in religious matters. 
Participation must be voluntary. We 
must not force a given religion down 
anyone’s throat, but at the same time 
we must not prohibit prayer by those 
who wish to do so. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, I am of the 
opinion that this is a democratic form 
of government in spite of what the Su- 
preme Court says to the contrary. And 
I am also of the opinion that, under 
such a form of government, the majority 
rules. Therefore, it only seems logical to 
me that if the majority of the people 
of this Nation want voluntary prayers in 
their public schools they should have it. 

I have never agreed with the Supreme 
Court decision which outlawed prayers 
in our public schools in the first place. 
Thus it strikes me as highly ironic that 
the people of this Nation are required 
to amend their Constitution to allow a 
constitutional action, but if that is what 
is demanded, I am for it. 

The founders of this Nation were 
Christian men, and the overwhelming 
majority of the people of this country 
profess to be Christian. It was presumed 
by our Founding Fathers that this would 
be the case. How is it possible, then, that 
the men who framed our Constitution, 
and the hundreds of brilliant men who 
have succeeded them in the 181 years 
since, could have provided for chaplains 
to deliver prayers before both Houses of 
Congress, set aside religious holidays as 
national holidays, have inscribed “In God 
We Trust” on our coins, inserted “This 
Nation Under God” in our flag salute, 
paid chaplains for our men in military 
service, and on and on, ad infinitum, 
when it was all unconstitutional from 
the beginning? It is totally inconceivable 
to me how the combined wisdom of nine 
men in black robes can be superior to 
the combined wisdom of all the mighty 
statesmen who have graced these Halls 
for almost 200 years. The Supreme Court, 
as have all the courts, placed a great deal 
of stock in precedent when considering 
legal matters, but it has been totally 
blind to precedent when it pontificates 
on political or moral questions. We are 
told by the Supreme Court that prayers 
in schools are unconstitutional because 
they are supported by public tax money, 

I submit that the only logical outcome 
of this kind of reasoning can only result 
in the final abolition of any and all re- 
ligious activities on all public properties. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not prepared to see 
this happen. This very House of Repre- 
sentatives is supported by taxpayers. If 
this is not a public institution, then I 
do not know what a public institution is. 
And if it is deemed wise and prudent to 
open our daily deliberations by invoking 
the wisdom and direction of God, why is 
it not equally proper to solicit the same 
transcendent power for our school- 
children. 

To be completely consistent, the Mem- 
bers of this House would have to cease 
our prayers in Congress; we would have 
to remove all references to God on our 
coins and the flag salute; we would have 
to desist in observing religious holidays 
as national holidays; and we would have 
to rid the armed services of their tax- 
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supported chaplains. This is just a be- 
ginning of all the things we would have 
to abolish. What about all of the little 
prayer rooms? What about the oaths of 
office administered on public properties 
with a hand on the Holy Bible? How can 
we, the Members of Congress, enjoy the 
blessings and comforts of public prayer 
while it is denied to our children? 

If the Constitution of the United 
States must be amended tr protect these 
things, then I hereby pledge my unequiv- 
ocal support of such an amendment. 

Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I share in the 
dismay of many Members of this House 
regarding the announced verdict of our 
High Court banning public prayer in 
our public schools. My memory recalls 
vividly the sense of shock and outrage I 
experienced in learning that the simple, 
voluntary prayer recited by schoolchil- 
dren in the State of New York was no 
longer permissible. 

Mr. Speaker, have we lost our reason? 
As I take my place in this Chamber, my 
eyes travel upward to the place above the 
Speaker’s chair where golden letters pro- 
claim that “In God we trust.” I am well 
aware that the oath of office of every im- 
portant Federal official, including the 
President of the United States and Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, concludes 
with the prayer “So help me God”. 

Is recognition of the Divine Creator of 
us all to be confined to the formality of 
public oaths and ceremonies? Are we say- 
ing then that public prayer in our schools 
is improper while ceremonial references 
to God are valid because they are mean- 
ingless? If they are meaningless, why are 
they included? 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that they are 
there because our Founding Fathers in- 
tended that they be there, and that these 
Founding Fathers saw no violation of 
intent, in their inclusion, of the pro- 
hibited action of the American Congress 
in “establishing a religion.” 

Article I of the Bill of Rights is a sound 
article, a necessary article. Our na- 
tional experience, drawing on the recent 
visions of fratricidal church-state con- 
flicts throughout the width and breadth 
of European history, knew well the 
dangers inherent in sanctioning one faith 
over others. 

But the same men who lent their hands 
to the drafting of the Bill of Rights were 
also God-fearing patriots, well aware of 
the role of Divine Providence in our na- 
tional beginnings. They were churchmen 
of many faiths. They were Roman Cath- 
olics and Calvinists and Jews and Meth- 
odists and hosted many less defined 
doctrines of belief. But they possessed, 
in common, a belief that a Supreme Being 
had guided this infant state through its 
traumatic birth and baptism of fire and 
that the perilous future dictated clearly 
that the God of us all must be accorded 
due reverence, devotion, and thanks, re- 
gardless of a man’s particular interpre- 
tation of that Divinity. 

How remote has our Supreme Court 
wandered from the intent of these 
Founders. Can a simple prescribed pray- 
er, offered on an individual voluntary 
basis by New York schoolchildren really 
be held to offend the letter and spirit of 
the American Constitution? The Su- 
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preme Court does so say. And the Su- 
preme Court is, under our constitutional 
process, the final arbiter of such ques- 
tions. 

It thus becomes apparent that when 
reason fails in the making of such a 
judgment, other men from other 
branches of the Federal structure, must 
undo that which has been unwisely done. 
I, therefore, join with my colleagues in 
calling for a reversal of the Supreme 
Court decision. I would see this Congress 
enact positive, unmistakably clear lan- 
guage in the form of a constitutional 
amendment which would forever guaran- 
tee the right of free human beings to 
acknowledge their God and Creator 
through the medium of public, voluntary 
prayer. To do less is to indeed sail our 
ship of state in perilous times over 
troubled waters without a pilot at the 
helm. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
once again express my support for my 
resolution (H.J. Res. 469) that will per- 
mit voluntary prayers in our public 
schools. It disturbs me to think that 
Congress has not yet acted on such an 
amendment to insure our constitutional 
right to make continued reference to 
God Almighty in public places and in 
public institutions throughout our land. 

I cannot understand why U.S, citizens, 
whether or not connected with a church, 
oppose allowing children to hear or re- 
cite a prayer or decline to do so, on an 
optional basis, in our public schools. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
point of the whole problem is that we 
must remain humble before a Supreme 
Being. It is wise to encourage our young 
people to believe in a Supreme Being— 
no matter what the perspective. 

Without such a belief—without the 
genuine humility it develops—the re- 
strictions of conscience on human be- 
havior can fall by the wayside, for belief 
in God strengthens conscience. 

The United States is a Christian na- 
tion under God, conceived as such, and 
dedicated to religious freedom and to be- 
lief in God. Certain reactions to this 
basic truth, such as the Supreme Court 
decision of 1963, which was made only 
in the name of legal verbosity and intel- 
lectual technicality, reflect the new cyni- 
cism that, when displayed before the 
great dispenser of infinite justice, can 
only mean asking for trouble for our way 
of life. 

It has been said so pointedly that the 
real question in determining the eventual 
success or failure of democracy in the 
world is not whether God is on our side 
but whether we are on the side of God. I 
pray that Congress will see fit to declare 
its intent as recognizing, respecting, and 
thanking Him who has given us all that 
we have by amending the Constitution 
and insuring our right to participate in 
prayer on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, for centuries 
universal man has acknowledged the 
existence of a Supreme Being—some 
almost omnipotent force which is re- 
sponsible for the creation and order of 
the universe. And for years, our Nation 
has been guided by men who, in turn, 
have been themselves guided by a 
greater power with which they have 
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associated. America, and much of the 
rest of the world, has come to accept this 
greater power as God. 

It is not our intent today to deny any 
man, woman, or child the right to wor- 
ship or not to worship his or her god. 
It is, though, our intent to reestablish 
for a great number of our American citi- 
zenry the right to pray to God in 
schools and other public places—in si- 
lence and without coercion upon our 
neighbors to do the same. 

Join us on this Prayer Day in Con- 
gress in our efforts to reestablish the 
rights of many while denying the rights 
of none. Join us in support of a consti- 
tutional amendment which will guaran- 
tee the right to pray—in silence and on 
a voluntary basis—in the public build- 
ings of our land. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to join with my colleagues in 
indicating strong support for a consti- 
tutional amendment to allow voluntary 
prayer in our public schools. 

Our countryside was settled because 
of the faith and dedication and devotion 
of the courageous men and women who 
came to our shores. Religious liberty was 
the motivating force behind their im- 
migration to the unknown new world. 
Their faith and devotion was so strong 
that they would not tolerate an intolerent 
society which denied their right to wor- 
ship freely. 

Our Nation was established by men 
who felt that the freedom of religion was 
vitally important to free men. Freedom 
of religion was so important to them that 
they guaranteed it in the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution. I hold that a 
trust in God is the basic spiritual founda- 
tion on which this Nation was built. 

I am convinced that the first amend- 
ment which guarantees the freedom of 
religion was never intended to prevent 
free practice of religion in our public 
schools and public places. Indeed, the 
uttering of a prayer in public assemblies 
has been traditional throughout the Na- 
tion. Symbolic of that tradition is the 
offering of prayer by leaders of all the 
religious faiths during the inauguration 
of our President. I am proud of this sym- 
bolic commitment of the Nation to a 
higher purpose and to God. 

Mr. Speaker, I very strongly believe 
that we should teach our children that 
expressions of reverence are something 
to be encouraged rather than repressed. 
While I do not believe that any child 
should be forced to pray against his be- 
liefs, I very strongly feel that an op- 
portunity for prayer should be provided. 

I hope that the House of Representa- 
tives, the Senate, and the legislatures of 
the States will soon be provided an op- 
portunity to express their will on this 
important constitutional amendment. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, as 
the sponsor of House Joint Resolution 
427, I wish to join my colleagues in sup- 
port of legislation proposing a constitu- 
tional amendment to allow voluntary 
prayers in our public schools. 

The first fundamental principle of our 
free society is the right of every individ- 
ual to worship God in his own way. The 
one single force that gives distinction to 
the United States of America, unique 
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among all nations, is our heritage of 
freedom of religion. Ours is the only na- 
tion in history conceived, begun and con- 
tinued as a specific monument to God’s 
great plan. To deny our youth, their 
teachers, and their counselors the 
privilege of a communal exercise of their 
allegiance to God as well as to country 
is, in my opinion, a rejection of our most 
constant source of power and strength. 

America’s young people between the 
ages of 7 and 21 spend more waking 
hours at school and in school activities 
than they do at home and church com- 
bined. Many of them have no exposure to 
their spiritual God except through the 
student bodies to which they belong. 

I realize that much has been written 
and spoken concerning the decision on 
prayers in public schools and I have 
noted the argument that those who differ 
with us believe their children should not 
have imposed on them a compulsory pe- 
riod of silence or separation during the 
recitation of a school prayer. By the same 
token, it can also be reasoned that the 
great majority of schoolchildren who 
have participated or desire to participate 
in school prayers, have been forced to 
accept the position of the nonbeliever. 

No citizen should be denied his right. 
No American should be required to em- 
brace a religion. We should remember, 
however, that those who struggled to put 
the exact words in our first amendment 
to the Constitution clearly sought to 
avoid only a Government-forced form of 
religion. We are not to establish a de- 
nomination—a faith—or a creed. At the 
same time we are to do nothing to “pro- 
hibit the free exercise of religion.” Wor- 
ship is a personal and private matter. 
Those who choose not to worship may re- 
frain, but those few should not be per- 
mitted the power to prevent the over- 
whelming majority the privilege of their 
own worship. 

There are a great many contradictions 
in our country, and some of them simply 
do not make sense. The matter of pro- 
hibiting a prayer time for children in our 
public schools is one of them. Each day 
when the House convenes, the Speaker 
gavels for order and then says, “The 
Chaplain will offer prayer.” Chaplains of 
the House and Senate whose salaries are 
paid from public funds, offer their 
prayers in a building built from public 
funds. When the distinguished Justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States are announced by the Court Crier, 
he asks God to “save this honorable 
Court.” But the Court has ruled that 
prayers by and for children in public 
schools are unconstitutional. 

In my judgment, these decisions 
damage our national religious heritage. 
There is much evidence that an over- 
whelming majority of the people of our 
Nation want the right to have prayers in 
public schools for those who desire them. 
I believe it is the duty of Congress to 
submit this question directly to them. 
This can be done only by a resolution for 
a constitutional amendment, which when 
approved by two-thirds vote in each 
House, can then be submitted to the 
States for final ratificaiton. 

It is my hope that the Committee on 
the Judiciary will act to report the pro- 
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posed amendment at the earliest date 
possible. 

Mr. ESHLEMAN., Mr. Speaker, there 
are many of us in this body who know 
well the satisfaction of approaching one’s 
Creator with personal prayer. Congress 
today, like our forefathers who set forth 
this system of government, is imbued 
with a deep and abiding sense of ac- 
countability to God and to man. Daily, 
the prayers which open our sessions 
reaffirm that this Nation is above all 
spiritual at its roots. 

The first written document in Amer- 
ica, the articles of government known 
as the Mayflower Compact, began with 
the words, “In the name of God, Amen.” 
The Declaration of Independence states 
that men’s inalienable rights are ‘‘en- 
dowed by their Creator.” Our most fun- 
damental foundations rest within a 
valued tradition of spirituality and God. 

Today that tradition is being chal- 
lenged. A great debate has emerged 
which is supposedly centered on the ex- 
pressed American doctrine of separa- 
tion of church and state. However, in 
reality, the separation of church and 
state is not the issue. Few doubt the 
necessity for maintaining a line of de- 
marcation between the functioning of re- 
ligion and the functioning of the Gov- 
ernment. The true dispute concerns the 
divorce of God from the Nation. Grave 
doubts exist about the abandoning of in- 
herent spirituality in our national life. 

The central issue in the present de- 
bate is whether or not within our public 
institutions our youths will be permitted 
again to profess the faith of our fathers. 
Will prayer, which was for so long a 
part of our educational process, again be 
allowed in our public schools? Not 
prayer which seeks to force certain dog- 
ma on the individual, but voluntary 
prayer which provides an opportunity 
for the student to seek the same divine 
guidance that we recognize as so impor- 
tant to our legislative deliberations. It 
is lamentable, in my opinion, that we 
have waited so long to define by law a 
means by which our children can offer 
constitutionally a simple prayer in their 
classrooms. 

It appears that an amendment to the 
Constitution will be needed to guarantee 
that prayer can be brought back into 
this Nation's schools. I would hope that 
the Congress will act quickly to pass 
such an amendment. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am pleased to add my voice to the 
effort to make possible the voluntary 
offering of prayers in the public schools. 

Throughout our history, beginning 
with the Declaration of Independence, 
Americans have asked divine guidance 
in their public deliberations and under- 
takings. 

Nowhere does the Constitution pro- 
hibit such supplication to God and in- 
deed His name is invoked daily in this 
House. It is beyond me how the Supreme 
Court could read into the Constitution 
a prohibition against voluntary, nonsec- 
tarian prayers in the public schools. By 
no stretch of the imagination, it seems 
to me, can this voluntary practice be con- 
strued as the establishment of a religion. 

On the other hand, what this judicial 
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edict has done is to deny the spiritual 
foundations of this Nation and to weaken 
the principle which changed the course 
of history when it was enunciated by 
our Founding Fathers in the Declaration 
of Independence—that man’s inalien- 
able rights come from a Creator who 
stands above man and his works. 

To deny to those who wish to do so 
participation in prayers which recognize 
this basic principle is to deny the very 
foundation on which this Nation was 
built. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, to define prayer is far from 
easy. Perhaps the simplest definition is 
also the profoundest—the “Practice of 
the Presence of God,” in the famous 
words of the title of the much-loved little 
French classic by 17th-century Catholic 
Brother Laurence. It is this sense of com- 
munion with a “Presence” which gives 
unity to prayer throughout the ages from 
every race, every faith, and every part of 
the world, binding together such widely 
differing personalities as the simple, un- 
lettered author of the “Practice” in 17th 
century France to the subtle, complex 
character of the 19th-century American 
poet, Emily Dickinson, who wrote of 
prayer as the “little implement; through 
which men reach; where presence is 
denied them.” 

In these days it appears to many that 
the practice of prayer has measur- 
ably declined together with the general 
influence of organized religion. Yet reli- 
gion has proven time and again through 
history to possess remarkable staying 
power; its recuperative energies testify 
to the universal and ineradicable reli- 
gious hunger of men which will not be 
denied, though it be forced by new forms 
of oppression to express itself in strange 
or hidden ways. The power of prayer lies 
in its interior life where man may com- 
mune with his God in the spirit of 
Matthew 6:5-6: 

When you pray, go to your private room, 
and when you have shut your door, pray to 
your Pather who is in that secret place ... 


So ultimately the seat of all deeply 
religious encounter is in the hidden en- 
counter of the soul with God. 

Yet having said this, we recognize also 
the necessity for some regular, formalized 
expression. 

To pray together— 


Wrote Madame de Stael—whose wit- 
ness is the more significant in that she 
herself was far from conventional reli- 
gious opinion— 
in whatever tongue or ritual, is the most 
tender brotherhood of hope and sympathy 
that men can contract in this life. 


The history of Christian worship, as of 
the worship of the synagogue which 
preceded it and, indeed, gave it shape 
in the beginning, is a history of corporate 
prayer; and the only prayer clearly 
identified with the express will of its 
founder, in answer to the question, “Lord, 
teach us how to pray,” begins with the 
significant address, “Our Father.” Feel- 
ings and virtues which are unexpressed 
have little or no social impact. So it is 
with prayer. 

Because of this awareness that prayer, 
like love, like courtesy, like truth itself, 
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must proceed from an all-important in- 
ward disposition to an equally important 
outward expression, and because of the 
special place which religious faith has 
held in the American experience from 
the very foundation of the Nation, we are 
met here today in common witness to 
that deep concern for the religious values 
which are represented by the tradition 
of voluntary prayer in our public schools. 
Within my own constituency, this na- 
tionwide concern has found expression 
in the activities of Citizens for Public 
Prayer, Box 112, Staten Island, one 
among many such groups across the con- 
tinent. Sharing this concern, I have as- 
sociated myself with those who are seek- 
ing constitutional change in this area, 
and, indeed, have actively sponsored 
pertinent resolutions in this present Con- 
gress and in the two previous Congresses. 
For what indeed are men, in the words 
of Tennyson: 
“. . . better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of 
prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call 
them friend? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of 
God.” 


The genius of true prayer, suggested 
in Tennyson’s moving lines on the death 
of Arthur, lies in the realm of gratitude, 
in that sense of dependence and of 
thanksgiving which is truly the begin- 
ning of wisdom, bred in a saving sense 
of our finitude and humility. Such prayer 
can illumine the insight of Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, who wrote that, 
“The great act of faith is when man dis- 
covers that he is not God.” The larger 
concern which is symbolized by our 
gathering here today touches on the 
well-being of our troubled nation and, 
indeed, of the world at large. 


Man’s life— 


Writes a distinguished philosopher, 
scholar, and teacher, not himself a pro- 
fessional religious spokesman— 

Is a becoming; and not only becoming, but 
self-creation ... the force that shapes him 
is his own will. All his life is an effort to 
attain to real human nature. But human 
nature, since man is at bottom spirit, is only 
exemplified in the absolute spirit of God. 
Hence man must shape himself in God’s 
image, or he ceases to be even human and 
becomes diabolical. Knowledge of God is the 
beginning, the center and end of human life. 


And, finally— 

Prayer may not be the whole of religion, 
but is the touchstone of it. All religion must 
come to the test of prayer; for in prayer the 
soul maps out the course it has taken and 
the journey it has yet to make, reviewing 
the past and the future in the light of the 
presence of God (R. G. Collingwood.) 


The traditions of public prayer in 
America, suitably protected against sec- 
tarian abuse or any form of coercion, are 
a precious element in our national life 
which we neglect or abandon at our peril. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Constitution of the United States is the 
greatest instrument of government de- 
vised by man. I do not believe it should 
be or need be amended often. But at the 
same time I feel Congress does have a 
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responsibility to preserve and protect the 
Constitution from unwarranted muta- 
tion by judicial fiat, and under some cir- 
cumstances an amendmnet may be the 
only practical means to provide that 
protection. 

I believe that the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court regarding prayer in the 
public schools have led to a situation 
that makes such a measure appropriate. 

Iam aware that the Court did not out- 
law prayer as such in its public school 
decisions. It is doubtful that it could 
have. What was prohibited was the offi- 
cial designation of a set prayer for use in 
public schools. Unfortunately this deci- 
sion has been lost in the implementation 
of the decision and in effect voluntary 
group prayer is no longer sanctioned in 
most of the public schools of the land. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe there should be 
no question regarding the right of public 
schools to permit voluntary prayer as an 
integral part of their daily schedule. 
Therefore, I would support a resolution 
to offer the States an opportunity to en- 
act a constitutional amendment that 
would secure this right. 

Mr. SANDMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my distinguished col- 
leagues in support of a constitutional 
amendment to allow voluntary prayers 
in our Nation’s public schools. 

Religious freedom was one of the 
founding principles of our country. God 
must be kept active in our thoughts and 
actions and in the operations of our 
Government. 

More than 80 bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress. I fully support this 
legislation to rescind the Supreme Court 
decision of 1962 banning all prayer in 
our public schools. I am hopeful we will 
be able to obtain favorable action during 
this session of Congress. 

To forbid voluntary prayer in our 
schools and classrooms is to commit our 
children during their preparatory edu- 
cation to a stifling vacuum instead of 
providing for their growth in the natural, 
spiritual atmosphere of the Christian 
faith that has given our country 
strength and the will to survive and be 
the champion of freedom in all of its 
relationships. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, when our 
forefathers met in Philadelphia 193 years 
ago to draft what has become the Dec- 
laration of Independence, they made re- 
peated references to a Supreme Being. 

In the closing paragraph of that great 
document they wrote: 

With a firm Reliance on the Protection of 
divine Providence... 


When George Washington took the 
oath as first President of the United 
States on April 30, 1789, he added a 
four-word prayer of his own, “So help 
me God,” an invocation still used in 
official oaths. 

In his inaugural address, Washington 
reverently acknowledged our country’s 
dependence on Almighty God when he 
said: 

It would be peculiarly improper to omit in 
this first official act, my fervent supplications 
to that Almighty Being who rules over the 
Universe. .. . and whose providential aids 
can supply every human defect... . 
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Seven and a half years later, in his 
farewell message, Washington said: 

Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensible supports. 


In his first Thanksgiving Day procla- 
mation on October 3, 1789, the Father 
of our Country wrote: 

Whereas it is the duty of all nations to 
acknowledge the Providence of Almighty 
God, to obey His will, to be grateful for His 
benefits, and humbly to implore His protec- 
tion and favor. ... 


When Abraham Lincoln left his home 
in Springfield, Ill., to serve as President 
of the United States, he said: 

Without the assistance of that Divine 
Being who ever attended him (George Wash- 


ington), I cannot succeed. With that assist- 
ance, I cannot fail. 


Under the protection of the divine 
providence, as evoked by our leaders all 
through the years, God-fearing, God- 
recognizing America became the greatest 
nation the world has ever known. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
go back to that divine guidance, to al- 
low our schoolchildren to evoke the 
blessings of providence, so that America, 
under God, long the light of hope, the 
cradle of liberty and freedom, maintains 
its self-respect and the love and admira- 
tion of all of the peoples of the world. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, man’s most 
intimate and most public manifestation 
of reverence and acknowledgement of a 
power greater than himself, indeed 


greater than the universe, is prayer. By 
the act of prayer, public or private, man 


becomes humble, admits to his fallible 
nature, impotence, and dependence upon 
an ultimate source which represents 
eternal omnipotence, immutable prin- 
ciples, and perfection in all those ideals 
toward which he strives and relative to 
which he guides his life and appraises 
his actions. This Being man chooses to 
call Creator or God and by so doing 
grants to Him alone adoration and wor- 
ship. With the Being man establishes a 
rapport so intimate that its contents are 
known only to himself, and thus he re- 
affirms his individuality. Yet, by the 
means of prayer, man knows that he is 
not alone in this vast universe and no 
matter the human emotion or the cir- 
cumstance—egrief or joy, desperation or 
fear, need or gratitude, man can resort 
to prayer as a means of expression or as 
a source of strength or consolation and 
above all, as belief in hope. 

Like the nature of man, prayer is 
universal and common to all. More im- 
portant, the act of prayer binds all man- 
kind and is the giver of real meaning to 
the term “brotherhood of man” for all, 
by this act, acknowledge the same Giver 
of Life. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence utilized the force of reason to un- 
equivocally declare that the rights of man 
were an endowment of their Creator. Yet, 
though our very institutions of Govern- 
ment are based upon this fact, we are 
forbidden to pay our voluntary respect to 
that Creator by prayer in our public 
schools. To be logical, and in keeping 
with the recognition accorded the Crea- 
tor in the prime document of our reason 
for national existence, one must con- 
clude that the Constitution should be 
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amended to permit voluntary prayer in 
our public schools. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, on April 29 
of this year, I joined with several Mem- 
bers in introducing House Joint Resolu- 
tion 685 which proposes an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
with respect to the offering of prayer in 
public buildings. In essence, it says very 
simply: 

Nothing contained in this Constitution 
shall abridge the right of persons lawfully 
assembled, in any public building which is 
supported in whole or in part through ex- 
penditure of public funds, to participate in 
nondenominational prayer. 


Apparently it is legal for persons law- 
fully assembled in public buildings to 
proclaim that “God is dead.” 

It seems to me that those of us who 
believe otherwise should have an equal 
opportunity to beg forgiveness for them 
and to assert our conviction that God still 
lives and will for all time. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, since the 
Supreme Court’s decision invalidating 
recitation of the Lord’s Prayer and selec- 
tive readings from the Bible in our 
schools, I have received a large number 
of protests not only from the residents 
of my congressional district but from 
all over the country. 

From editorials on the subject, ap- 
parently there were some who felt the 
controversy would blow over “when the 
American people understood the true 
facts.” However, this is not the case. The 
storm of protest unleashed by the Su- 
preme Court’s decision has been tremen- 
dous. The controversy provoked by the 
school prayer cases continues despite 
the passage of time. 

Commentators express consternation 
at the tenacity of the school prayer and 
point to court decisions in a number of 
other vital areas which they deem to 
possess more far-reaching significance. 
However, such analysis miss the mark 
since the average American, whatever his 
own notions of one man—one vote, fair- 
ness in legislative investigations and sun- 
dry other matters to come before the 
Court in recent years, feels the effects of 
the school prayer rulings in a very per- 
sonal and intimate way. Rather than in- 
suring against an establishment of reli- 
gion, he feels that these decisions have 
been made inroads upon his free exer- 
cise of religion. 

Like most Americans before him, he 
has been raised in the practice of begin- 
ning the day with a prayer—and in many 
cases the reading of the Bible and sing- 
ing of hymns—which he feels in the final 
analysis are conducive to the fostering 
of brotherhood and gratitude. 

Although the average American may 
have only dimly perceived, if at all, its 
value at the time, the process of begin- 
ning the day with prayer, had its cumu- 
lative, wholesome effect on his devel- 
opment as a worthy and responsible citi- 
zen, Moreover, as the passage of years 
brought on awareness, it formed part 
and parcel of the tradition that he 
wishes to pass on to his children. 

It is in support of this tradition that 
I have introduced a joint resolution to 
permit the recitation of noncompulsory, 
nondenominational prayer in the public 
schools. My proposal is free from any 
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and all compulsion. It permits restora- 
tion of opening prayer exercises; it does 
not require it. The entire matter would 
be in the hands of State and local au- 
thorities where it was traditionally and 
is more appropriately lodged. Wherever 
the practice is resumed, individual stu- 
dents who, for any reason, dissent from 
the practice, would be at liberty to with- 
hold their participation. In fact, my 
amendment would not tolerate resump- 
tion of the practice if not characterized 
by an absolute guarantee of voluntari- 
ness on the part of the students, teach- 
ers, school officials, and parents. Fur- 
thermore, the requirement that the 
prayer must be denominationally neu- 
tral rules out any program which would 
foster the beliefs of any particular in- 
stitutional or organized religion. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress has in re- 
cent years made significant strides in 
securing every American his most basic 
right of citizenship—the right to vote. 
My amendment, if adopted, is another 
step in this direction for it permits the 
American people to vote on this most im- 
portant of all matters—the upbringing 
and education of their children. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to join other Members of Con- 
gress in emphasizing my belief that 
prayer is vital to preserving the spiritual 
life of our Nation. 

In September 1963, I first introduced 
a resolution to amend the Constitution 
to permit voluntary piayer and reading 
of the Bible in our public schools. I have 
reintroduced the resolution in subsequent 
Congresses. 

Voluntary prayer in our public schools 
and institutions, in my judgment, could 
well be the moral rearmament needed to 
inspire our youth to become builders of 
more orderly and harmonious living 
within our Nation. Unless our Nation is 
awakened to the dangerous trend away 
from the spiritual heritage of our fore- 
fathers, I am fearful for the future. 
Through the years prayer has instilled 
the moral principles and strength for our 
form of government, 

Recognition that our Nation is not 
separated from God would not in any 
way violate the principle of separation 
of state from church, nor establish any 
religion. It would, however, allow our 
citizens to exercise the right inherent in 
the first amendment of our Constitu- 
tion—that of freedom of religion. 

This is assuredly a time to rededicate 
ourselves to reliance upon the deep power 
of prayer. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, a great deal 
of confusion exists throughout America 
today because of a lack of understanding 
relative to Supreme Court decisions re- 
garding prayer in our public schools. 

Few decisions have caused as much 
consternation and concern for our people, 
and it is my judgment that remedial leg- 
islation is necessary. 

The measure which I support recog- 
nizes that the State should not write 
mandatory prayers nor should we ever 
force any person to recite prayers. But it 
seems to me that there is a corresponding 
right for the vast majority to engage in 
simple devotionals while attending 
schools. 

Since our is a nation of laws rather 
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than the whims of man, I feel very 
strongly that we should enact immedi- 
ately legislation which would clarify this 
question in the minds of our people. 
Nothing in the measure which I support 
and which a great many Members of the 
Congress support would infringe upon 
the basic rights of individuals, but rather 
it would allow those so inclined to engage 
in simple devotionals without running 
counter to any court decisions. 

The legislation to which I refer was 
arrived at by a bipartisan committee 
named by the leadership. I served on that 
committee, and we spent many hours 
digesting the various measures which had 
been introduced and then attempted to 
arrive at a measure which would allow 
for maximum voluntary participation in 
devotional exercises in our schools with- 
out infringing on the basic religious free- 
dom which is every American’s right. 

Today, we join together in a concerted 
effort to urge that this legislation be re- 
ported out of committee so that the Con- 
gress can vote either to pass or reject 
these suggested provisions. Certainly, 
this is a reasonable request, and I urge 
the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress to hold hearings at the earliest 
possible date to consider the bills which 
have been introduced on this subject. 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, in 1962, the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruled that prayer 
recital in public schools is an establish- 
ment of religion prohibited by the Con- 
stitution. Since that time, through sub- 
sequent decisions, the Court has con- 
tinued to maintain this position. 

I, along with a great many other 
Americans, have been deeply concerned 
about the effect of the Court’s position. 
In both the 90th and this 91st Congress 
I have introduced proposals to amend 
the Constitution to allow for freedom of 
prayer not only in public buildings but 
wherever Americans gather. 

More than 80 other Members of Con- 
gress have introduced similar bills dur- 
ing this session, indicating the magni- 
tude of feeling surrounding this issue. I 
consider this feeling to be conclusive 
evidence that Americans regard religious 
freedom as vital to our democratic sys- 
tem. It is my hope that our remarks to- 
day will emphasize the importance of 
our taking action to check the power 
the U.S. Supreme Court has assumed 
through its decisions regarding prayer. 
Americans are justified in wanting their 
freedom protected. 

We open each session of the House 
with prayer. Each session of the Senate 
also opens with prayer. I feel that it is 
important that American children open 
their schooldays with prayer also. 

We must insure the freedom of prayer 
in this country. 

Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to thank my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Dent), for taking the initiative to set 
aside a time for remarks by those of us 
who have been active in efforts to estab- 
lish the principle of nondenominational 
prayer in schools in our Constitution. 

Under the decisions of the Supreme 
Court there is a pervasive doubt that any 
such religious activity can now take place 
in our Nation’s public schools without 
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violating the first amendment provision 
that— 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. 


Because of the Supreme Court’s in- 
terpretation of that provision, the wisest 
course, for those of us who feel that 
prayer should have a place in the schools, 
is to amend the Constitution so as to 
specifically provide for such prayers. 
Accordingly, I have introduced House 
Joint Resolution 371 which provides— 

Nothing contained in this Constitution 
shall abridge the right of persons lawfully 
assembled, in any public building which is 
supported in part or in whole through the 
expenditure of public funds, to participate in 
non-denominational prayer. 


America was a nation conceived in the 
spirit of the freedom of religious prac- 
tice. The Mayflower Compact, sworn to 
by the entire pilgrimage cited the “glory 
of God” as the purpose of the voyage to 
the New World. The recognition of a 
Divine Being appears not only in the 
state documents of America such as the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, but in the articles opening 
the Northwest Territory as well. Our 
oldest national holiday, Thanksgiving, 
has a primarily religious motivation. 

We should keep in mind our Found- 
ing Fathers’ vision of religious tolerance. 
For it was this tolerance, not only for 
differing choices of the worship of God, 
but the choice not to worship or even 
believe in God that found its way into 
the Constitution through the oath of 
office and the refusal to set up a religi- 
ous test in the qualifications for holding 
office. 

Today, we are not attempting to es- 
tablish a state religion or to provide to 
all a religious training. We are simply 
reaffirming the right of Americans to 
have an observance of God through 
prayer in a public assembly. We are re- 
affirming this right in the conviction 
that while the right to exercise a reli- 
gious belief, and to do so in public, is 
equal to the right not to have a religious 
belief. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
balance those rights for the great ma- 
jority of Americans who do have a reli- 
gious belief, which they wish to be able 
to express publicly and to have their 
children express publicly. It should be 
noted that there is nothing in the 
amendment proposed by my bill that 
would infringe on the rights of those 
who do not share a religious belief. 
There could not be a requirement that 
children participate in a religious ob- 
servance at school. Quite the contrary, 
this amendment merely allows those who 
have been barred from such an observ- 
ance to once again observe their reli- 
gious belief in a public assembly. 

If we are to have religious freedom, 
that freedom must be for all, not just 
the few. To prevent that, we must see 
that the positive right to exercise reli- 
gious belief is protected along with the 
right to refrain from such a belief. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, less than 
a decade ago, voluntary prayer in pub- 
lic schools was considered a part of our 
American heritage—it was symbolic of a 
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country whose Founding Fathers be- 
lieved in religious freedom. Less than 
a decade ago, it would have seemed un- 
real to think that legislation would be 
needed to guarantee such a basic free- 
dom. I still find it unreal when—at this 
moment in time—Representatives must 
rise on the floor of Congress to fight for 
what everyone once took for granted 
as being guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion. 

The fact that such drastic changes 
have been wrought in such a short time- 
span is cause for alarm; it is a warning 
that our precious rights and privileges 
must be zealously guarded. 

We are living in a strange age, where 
reason sometimes seems to give way to 
whim. This is an age when vulgarity, 
profanity, obscenity and even pornog- 
raphy are not only countenanced, but 
openly accepted, under the guise of free 
speech. It is an age when permissiveness 
has become an accepted and recom- 
mended practice, and is used as an ex- 
cuse for allowing civil disobedience, 
campus disorders, and even outright vi- 
olence to go unpunished. I find it ironic 
and disturbing that the same era which 
produced this concept of permissiveness 
has also produced a movement which 
would not permit a simple prayer. 

Mr. Speaker, I take no pride in the 
fact that the infamous Madalyn Mur- 
ray—who helped ban the prayer from 
schools—lived and did her dirty work 
in the city of Baltimore, a portion of 
which I represent. I assure you that most 
residents of Baltimore and the State of 
Maryland share my sentiments. I know 
this from the avalanche of mail I have 
received, and from remarks made per- 
sonally to me by countless concerned 
Americans. 

What this Nation needs, and what 
most of its citizens yearn for, is a re- 
turn to reason. One of the first steps in 
that direction is legislation which will 
permit voluntary participation in 
prayer in public schools. I have intro- 
duced a joint resolution (H.J. Res. 343) 
which would accomplish that goal by an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Certainly, it is reasonable to guaran- 
tee that right to every American who 
cares about how our children are being 
influenced in their early and impres- 
sionable school years. Many other Mem- 
bers of Congress share my sentiment 
have introduced identical resolutions, 
and will speak today on the floor in 
behalf of this amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that their voices 
will be heard, and I trust that over- 
whelming support for this resolution will 
come from both Houses of Congress. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, the flight 
of the astronauts around the moon re- 
newed and stimulated support, as evi- 
denced by the volume of mail, for our 
efforts to restore the traditional right of 
religious expression. I have appreciated 
every one of the many letters from the 
people of my district. They have re- 
affirmed my opinion that a great major- 
ity of Americans are opposed to the re- 
strictions which have been placed upon 
prayer and Bible reading. 

This year, as in past Congresses, I 
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joined others of my colleagues in intro- 
ducing a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States which 
would state clearly that nothing in the 
Constituion would be deemed to prohibit 
the offering of, reading from, or listening 
to prayers or biblical scriptures, if par- 
ticipation is voluntary, in any school, in- 
stitution or place in our country. 

I believe that such action is necessary 
so that the boys and girls of this Nation— 
and their parents—can claim that part 
of their heritage which allows them to 
read the Bible and pray together, if they 
desire, without breaking the laws of the 
land, as decreed by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

It is the right of every American child 
to know the source of America’s strength. 
There can be no disputing the fact that 
many of America’s leaders have regularly 
sought God’s help, through prayer and 
reading of the Bible, as they have led our 
Nation. 

It is my opinion, Mr. Speaker, that it 
should be a matter of pride with us that, 
in this day when so many demand so 
much, our people should be guaranteed 
the freedom of praying together in any 
lawful assembly if they so desire. 

I am happy to join my colleagues in 
supporting legislation to allow voluntary 
prayers in our schools. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
1963 the U.S. Supreme Court in the case 
of Engle against Vitale, ruled that the 
use of a particular prayer in the public 
schools of the State of New York was, 
under the circumstances which prevailed 
at that time and place, a violation of 
the 14th amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

In a series of decisions since that time, 
the Supreme Court has also ruled that 
prayer and scripture reading in the pub- 
lic schools of other States and under 
varying circumstances was likewise un- 
constitutional. 

Despite these decisions in specific 
cases, there remains considerable doubt 
as to whether the rulings are broad 
enough to apply to all forms of volun- 
tary prayer and scripture reading in all 
public schools throughout the Nation. 

I personally am inclined to hold the 
view that in each instance, the ruling did 
not extend beyond the facts of the par- 
ticular case and that the type of “de- 
votional” we are accustomed to in the 
public schools of North Carolina is not 
prohibited by the Court decisions. 

However, in order that there be no 
doubt in the minds of schoo] officials, 
pupils, parents, or other interested par- 
ties, in 1963 shortly after the first de- 
cision by the Court, along with may oth- 
er Members of Congress, I introduced a 
resolution which would amend the Con- 
stitution to spell out clearly that no pro- 
hibition aginst voluntary prayers or 
Scripture reading is contained therein. 

The House Judiciary Committee did 
not give these resolutions a favorable re- 
port in the 88th Congress and conse- 
quently they were never voted on in the 
House. I testified before that committee 
in 1964 to urge favorable action. 

Congress still has taken no action on 
the many resolutions introduced on this 
subject, but my position remains un- 
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changed. I have again this year reintro- 
duced my amendment and again urge its 
favorable consideration by the House. 

Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker—‘‘So help 
me, God.” 

These words were a part of the oath 
taken by Judge Warren E. Burger when 
he was sworn in as Chief Justice of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. This same Court 
was responsible for the ruling which be- 
gan a chain reaction across the country 
culminating in the removal of prayer 
from a very large number of our public 
schools. Not only do we acknowledge 
God’s supremacy in the Supreme Court, 
but in our Congress and in so many other 
courts and public offices throughout the 
land with opening prayers and oaths 
similar to that given to our Chief Justice. 

In a very moving event last Christmas 
our Apollo 8 astronauts voiced their 
faith in God by reading from Genesis as 
they circled the moon. These men had 
been privileged to see more of God’s 
great firmament than most of us ever 
will. They had trusted their lives to the 
orderliness of His creation, and they 
wanted the world to know of His majesty. 
Never have we had so great a need for 
God as we do today. Our young folks need 
His love and wisdom. One of the most 
positive actions Congress can take toward 
helping our youth is to see that once 
again they are allowed to come under 
the influence of God’s word through Bible 
reading and prayer in our schools. Yet, 
today, despite the fact that a number of 
my colleagues and I have sponsored leg- 
islation to permit voluntary prayer in 
public schools and public places, no ac- 
tion has been taken. 

In this modern day when everything is 
questioned and we see so much cynicism, 
we need to be reminded of the reality of 
God and find our way back to Him as a 
nation. Our moral values and standards 
have slipped. Until we turn to Him again 
we will not find the peace and good will 
on earth we all so earnestly desire. 

I am grateful for this opportunity of 
joining with my colleagues in supporting 
legislation to allow voluntary prayers in 
our schools, because of its great impor- 
tance and the tremendous impact it can 
have on our country. 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 4 I introduced legislation which 
would amend the Constitution to permit 
nondenominational prayer in public 
facilities. 

I join today with my fellow colleagues 
in “Prayer Day” to declare our united 
feeling for immediate congressional ac- 
tion on legislation to restore and retain 
the original meaning of this portion of 
the first amendment to the Constitution. 

Public reaction has been overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of voluntary prayer in our 
schools. The Founding Fathers of our 
country did not intend that the church 
and state be hostile and suspicious 
toward one another. But in recent years 
Court decisions have tended to discour- 
age the recognition of our religious heri- 
tage and bar even nondenominational 
prayer in schools. In these times when 
many are claiming the world and this 
country are proceeding at a fast pace 
down the road of moral decay, I think it 
is time to reiterate this Government's 
recognition and acceptance of the im- 
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portance of religion in our daily lives 
and in the heritage of this country. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, as a sponsor 
of House Joint Resolution 407, 1 am 
pleased to join in urging action on the 
proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. The school prayer amendment is 
strongly supported by the people of Del- 
aware and by their elected officials, In 
my recent constituent poll sent to every 
household in Delaware, I asked the ques- 
tion: Would you favor a constitutional 
amendment to permit voluntary nonde- 
nominational prayer in public schools? 
Although the results have not been com- 
pletely counted, more than 80 percent of 
those responding said “Yes.” 

Earlier this year, the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Delaware adopted 
Senate Joint Resolution 2, a measure 
commending Senator JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
Senator J. Cates Boccs, and myself for 
our support of the prayer in school 
amendment. The resolution was signed 
by Gov. Russell W. Peterson on March 31, 
1969. 

I do not view the proposed amend- 
ment as an attempt to impose a particu- 
lar religion on any individual. Were that 
its aim, I would oppose it. But, if Gov- 
ernment is barred by the Constitution 
from establishing an official state reli- 
gion, neither should it deny individuals 
the right to pray if they wish. 

It seems incongruous that this Nation, 
whose birth certificate invoked the bless- 
ing of our God upon its struggle for 
freedom, should now outlaw prayer— 
even voluntary prayer—in public schools. 
School prayer can never be an effective 
substitute for parental guidance or re- 
ligious training. But, return of school 
prayers would help restore a sense of in- 
dividual morality that now seems lost, I 
believe. 

School prayers were banned as the re- 
sult of a judicial ruling and in the face 
of broad and strong public resentment to 
that decision. The people have never 
really been asked their opinions on the 
subject. It seems to me desirable to place 
the question squarely before the people. 
As a sponsor of House Joint Resolution 
407, proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution, I would support it; as a 
private citizen, I would work and vote for 
its ratification by my State. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
my colleagues, the gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. MESKILL) and the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. DENT), 
for reserving this time in order that 
all concerned Members may address 
themselves to the issue of voluntary 
participation in prayer in public schools, 
a practice effectively prohibited by de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. 

While I am no constitutional lawyer, it 
seems to me that the application of the 
first and 14th amendments by the 
Court, in those cases involving the sub- 
jects of religion and Government, has 
been so mechanical as to render a re- 
construction of the intent of these 
amendments necessary. To the disbelief 
of a majority of our population, which 
traditionally has recognized a spiritual 
heritage in public as well as private af- 
fairs, the lofty semantics so often uti- 
lized by this tribunal confounds the lay- 
man’s understanding of commonsense 
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and good judgment. Only the results 
make a lasting impact, and in this in- 
stance, prohibition of prayer in public 
schools strikes the majority as being an 
infringement upon the free exercise of 
religion guaranteed by the Constitution. 

It seems strange indeed that for 152 
years since the ratification of the Con- 
stitution, the first amendment stood its 
ground well. It provides that— 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof .. . 


Then in 1940, in the case of Cantwell 
against Connecticut, the Supreme Court 
in one stroke declared: 

The Fourteenth Amendment has rendered 
the legislatures of the states as incompetent 
as Congress to enact such laws. 


As a result of this decision, there has 
been no lack of cases brought by those 
who not only mock our spiritual heritage 
and belief in a Supreme Being, but would 
supplant religious freedom with their 
own brand of secularism. Subsequent de- 
cisions, and with them the complete pro- 
hibition of voluntary nondenominational 
prayer in public schools, have certainly 
not placed Government in the position of 
neutrality respecting religion, but instead 
have fostered the impression of Govern- 
ment-imposed secularism. 

I believe this view is best stated, in 
commonsense terms, by Mr. Justice 


Stewart in his dissenting opinion in the 
case of Abington School District against 
Schempp: 


It might ... be argued that parents who 
want their children exposed to religious in- 
fluences can adequately fulfill that wish off 
school property and outside school time. With 
all its surface persuasiveness, however, this 
argument seriously misconceives the basic 
constitutional justification for permitting 
the exercises at issue in these cases. For a 
compulsory state educational system so 
structures a child’s life that if religious ex- 
ercises are held to be an impermissible ac- 
tivity in schools, religion is placed at an 
artificial and state-created disadvantage. 
Viewed in this light, permission of such ex- 
ercises for those who want them is necessary 
if the schools are truly to be neutral in the 
matter of religion. And a refusal to permit 
religious exercises thus is seen, not as the 
realization of state neutrality, but rather as 
the establishment of a religion of secularism, 
or at the least, as government support of the 
beliefs of those who think that religious ex- 
ercises should be conducted only in private. 


That the Supreme Court has mechan- 
ically assured there shall be no law “re- 
specting an establishment of religion” 
while at the same time effectively “pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof,” Mr. 
Justice Stewart concludes his dissent: 

What our Constitution indispensably pro- 
tects is the freedom of each of us, be he Jew 
or Agnostic, Christian or Atheist, Buddhist or 
Freethinker, to believe or disbelieve, to wor- 
ship or not worship, to pray or keep silent, ac- 
cording to his own conscience, uncoerced and 
unrestrained by government. It is conceiv- 
able that these school boards, or even all 
school boards, might eventually find it im- 
possible to administer a system of religious 
exercises during school hours in such a way 
as to meet this constitutional standard—in 
such & way as completely to free from any 
kind of official coercion those who do not 
affirmatively want to participate. But I think 
we must not assume that school boards so 
lack the qualities of inventiveness and good 
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will as to make impossible the achievement 
of that goal. 


Mr. Speaker, my resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 424, like numerous 
others on the subject, seeks to assure that 
the right of persons to participate in non- 
denominational prayer in any public 
building shall not be denied because of a 
modern-day construction of the Consti- 
tution, not intended by its founders nor 
found acceptable to the large majority of 
the American people. I gladly add my 
voice to those who urge that hearings be 
undertaken in order that the legislation 
can be given thoughtful and deliberate 
consideration. 

Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a privilege for me today to join with my 
colleagues in support of a constitutional 
amendment to permit voluntary prayers 
in our public schools. The fact that so 
many Members have introduced bills to- 
ward this end encourages me to believe 
that this body will take positive action. I 
have received more letters and cards re- 
questing this legislation than any other 
subject. Surely we cannot remain deaf to 
the plea of God-fearing citizens who wish 
to relate their faith to the daily educa- 
tional routine of their children. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like the record to show that I have joined 
with a host of Congressmen in introduc- 
ing legislation designed to amend the 
US. Constitution to permit nondenomi- 
national prayers in the public schools 
and other public institutions. My legis- 
lation is House Joint Resolution 287. 

I have introduced legislation of this 
nature to the previous Congress, but un- 
fortunately no progress was made on it. 
Personally, however, I feel this type of 
legislation has great merit, so I have 
again introduced it and hope the Con- 
gress will give it serious consideration. 

The truth of the matter is that our 
great Nation had its beginning in prayer, 
being settled against the background of 
the Mayflower Compact. This Compact 
was written in November of 1620, be- 
ginning with this prayer: 

In the name of God...we, having 
undertaken for the glory of God, do by these 
presents solemnly and mutually in the pres- 
ence of God, and of one another, covenant 
and combine ourselves together into a civil 
body politic. 


The kneeling figure of George Wash- 
ington—through the bitter winter in 
Valley Forge—is a part of this country’s 
religious background that never should 
be forgotten. In a like manner, it was 
Lincoln who said: 

I have been driven to my knees many 
times, for I have had no place else to go. 


Too, it is recorded in history that dur- 
ing the Constitutional Convention and 
the Revolutionary and Civil Wars, the 
leaders of America constantly sought 
Divine Guidance through those dark 
days of our American history. 

It is interesting to note that our coins 
and currency give recognition to the 
Deity, and all of us are familiar with the 
“In God We Trust” inscription on our 
nickels and quarters. This inscription 
also appears over the Speaker’s rostrum 
in this very Chamber. In a like manner, 
many of our public documents make ref- 
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erence to God, and witnesses and others 
in courtroom proceedings swear to tell 
the truth “and to help them God.” 

Mr. Speaker, history’s verdict on this 
God-fearing country of America is 
rather interesting, for while this Nation 
has supported freedom of spiritual pur- 
suits, so has it arrived at great material 
attainments. For instance, the United 
States has only 6 percent of the world’s 
population, but still it has 57 percent of 
the world’s automobiles, 51 percent of its 
telephones, 41 percent of its radios, and 
47 percent of its television sets. In addi- 
tion, college opportunities in America 
are more abundant than any other place 
in the world. 

While I feel that nondenominational 
prayer should be available in public 
schools and other public institutions for 
those who want it, by the same token, 
those who do not choose to take part in 
such programs should have the right to 
be excused. Freedom to participate must 
pean by a freedom not to partici- 
pate. 

Mr. Speaker, the Freedom of Religion 
Doctrine—separation of church and 
state—implicit to the first amendment 
to the US. Constitution must be 
preserved. My bill does this by permitting 
participation in  nondenominational 
prayer, but not forcing it. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the basic freedoms guaranteed to the 
American people under the Constitution 
is the right to worship God according to 
his own convictions and without any pro- 
hibitions. There are those, however, who, 
denying the existence of a supreme being, 
would take issue with this fundamental 
principle and seek to deny us this right. 
They have voiced their objections to 
prayer so loudly and vigorously that they 
succeeded in having Bible reading in our 
public schools declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court. Needless to say, 
the decision of the Supreme Court was 
not a popular one, nor did it reflect the 
opinion or will of the majority of the 
people. In my district, the school board 
of the city of Clairton, after much de- 
liberation, decided to reinstitute prayers 
and Bible reading in the city schools de- 
spite the U.S. Supreme Court ruling 
against them. This was not done in de- 
fiance of the Court, but in the firm be- 
lief that the will of the majority was 
being subrogated to the will and pres- 
sures of a vocal minority. and in fact, 
the freedom of religious expression was 
being suppressed. Local newspapers were 
deluged with a veritable flood of letters 
to the editor supporting the board’s de- 
cision and applauding their courageous 
action. The issue of Bible reading and 
prayers in school persists in my dis- 
trict. Hardly a day goes by that my mail 
does not contain a letter or petition 
urging my support of legislation to re- 
store voluntary prayer in our public 
schools. The question has been raised 
whether the Supreme Court erred or 
whether in fact it had the right under 
its constitutional power to rule as it did. 
It is fundamental that the Constitu- 
tion does not give it legislative power, 
but only the authority to pass judgment 
on any law enacted by the Congress. The 
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first amendment of the Constitution 
clearly states: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. 


I see nothing that says— 

Except the Supreme Court may usurp the 
power of Congress and prohibit prayer in 
public schools. 


As long as the antiprayer ruling 
stands unchallenged a precedent will be 
set which may ultimately lead to a total 
suppression of religious freedom. It is 
incumbent upon us, as Members of Con- 
gress, to reclaim the constitutional power 
bestowed by our Founding Fathers and 
restore to this Nation the right of every 
citizen to worship God wherever, when- 
ever, and however he pleases. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in 1962, 
the day after the Supreme Court prayer 
decision was announced, I became the 
first Member of Congress to introduce a 
constitutional amendment to overrule 
the Court and thus permit the resump- 
tion of prayer in our schools. I have in- 
troduced a similar bill in the 91st Con- 
gress. 

Since that date, literally hundreds of 
similar or related bills have been offered 
in the House and Senate, but very little 
real action has ever been taken on them 
by the House Judiciary Committee, 
aside from limited hearings held a few 
years ago. 

I believe now, as I have always be- 
lieved, that our forefathers devised lan- 
guage in our Constitution to guarantee 
and preserve freedom of religion, rather 
than freedom from religion. 

The relationship between church and 
state was catapulted into headlines by 
the 1962 decision. Since that date, there 
has been a continuing controversy be- 
tween legal purists who support the de- 
cision and those of us who have in- 
sisted that the decision was contrary to 
the meaning of our Constitution. 

For more than 170 years there had 
been a practical and accepted interpre- 
tation placed on the first amendment to 
the Constitution by school boards, teach- 
ers, and parents. The interpretation had 
been that this amendment did permit 
the saying by schoolchildren of nonsec- 
tarian prayers recognizing the existence 
of God and permitted reading of the Bi- 
ble or any other sacred book so long as 
the passages read were not given any 
sectarian interpretation and so long as 
children whose parents objected were 
given the opportunity to be exempted 
from attending such prayers or Bible 
reading. This, I believe, was and is a 
wise interpretation. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the Mem- 
bers of this House should be permitted 
to vote on a constitutional amendment 
that would allow voluntary prayer in 
our public schools. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to join my distinguished col- 
leagues participating in “Prayer Day” 
and urging the prompt reporting and 
adoption of an amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution permitting voluntary, non- 
denominational prayer in public 
buildings. 

I firmly believe that the right to pray 
is, at least, as basic and just as the right 
not to pray. 
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The Founding Fathers, with their 
strong religious conviction, would be 
aghast to see how their words in the 
Constitution have been interpreted. 
Those words were certainly not meant to 
deny prayer in public schools. 

Our very national motto, “In God We 
Trust,” and the words “one Nation, under 
God” in the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag, demonstrate that acknowledgment 
of God in part of the very fabric of the 
United States and that no violation of 
the principle of separation of church and 
state arises consequent to such an 
acknowledgment. 

I have joined in the effort to provide 
a constitutional amendment which would 
allow voluntary prayer in public places 
and simultaneously protect those who 
do not wish to so participate. Nothing in 
such a resolution would adversely affect 
constitutional, civil or religious rights of 
individuals. 

Providing no one is forced to par- 
ticipate, prayer in public places no more 
violates the separation of church and 
state than the fact we take our oath of 
office “under God” or sing His name in 
our national anthem. 

The rights of the majority of people 
believing in God must be protected when 
they in no way interfere with the rights 
of others. To do otherwise is to deny the 
very freedom to worship that the Con- 
stitution was designed to preserve. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to commend the gentleman from Con- 
necticut (Mr. MESKILL) for leading this 
effort to restore a sensible policy on the 
matter of prayer in public buildings. It 
is a serious issue of tremendous impor- 
tance to the Nation. 

Ever since the Pilgrim Fathers knelt on 
the deck of the Mayflower on a cold No- 
vember day 350 years ago, it had been 
the sacred and valued civil right of citi- 
zens on this continent to worship and 
give thanks to God. 

What the Supreme Court has done, 
however, is effectively to bar all mean- 
ingful forms of public worship by citi- 
zens assembled on public property. The 
result has been to put the Government 
squarely into the realm of religion where 
it had been aloof—in accordance with 
the Constitution. 

Let us examine the history of these 
decisions, briefly: 

In 1962, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
that 22 words, specified by the board of 
regents in New York, could not be used 
as a prayer by students in the public 
schools. 

For the record, those words are: 

Almighty God we acknowledge our depend- 
ence upon Thee, and we beg Thy blessings 


upon us, our parents, our teachers and our 
country. 


I want to make it clear that I agreed 
with that decision, and so stated at the 
time, because the prayer was officially 
written and prescribed by the top edu- 
cational authority in the State, the board 
of regents. Clearly, it is wrong under the 
Constitution, for government to prescribe 
a form of worship for carrying out in the 
public schools. 

The decision, however, left the air very 
clouded and school boards across the 
land, as well as parents and students 
were baffled as to what was allowable. 
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Then in 1963, the Supreme Court 
struck down the reading of the Bible and 
the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer in 
the public classroom as unconstitutional. 

In analyzing these decisions, Prof. 
Charles E. Rice of the Fordham Uni- 
versity Law School commented in his 
book “The Supreme Court and Public 
Prayer’—Fordham University Press, 
1964: 

Analytically and practically, the school 
prayer cases signal a preference by the fed- 
eral government of the non-theistic, secular 
approach to the ultimate questions of life. 


I think this is an accurate assessment 
of the effect of these two decisions and 
the threat they pose to national life. 

On April 15, 1969, I introduced House 
Joint Resolution 639, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution, as 
follows: 

. . . Nothing in this section shall abridge 
the right of persons lawfully assembled, in 
any public building which is supported in 
whole or in part through the expenditure 


of public funds, to participate in nonde- 
nominational prayer. 


The adoption of this language, in my 
opinion, would restore the meaning of 
the first amendment—to keep the Gov- 
ernment out of religion. 

There is a strong and disturbing secu- 
lar swing in public affairs today. Insofar 
as this is the free choice of the people 
that is unobjectionable on constitutional 
grounds. But surely, it is not for the 
Government to interject a formal policy 
of promoting secularism. This would be 
just as bad as formally interfering in 
the establishing of a religion. 

In either case, the Constitution, as I 
read it, absolutely enjoins the Govern- 
ment from interfering with the estab- 
lishment of any religion; and by obvious 
extension, with the disestablishment of 
any religion. 

As I have frequently stated and writ- 
ten to interested constituents, to read 
the last verse of “America,” to read the 
last verse of our national anthem, to 
recite the Pledge of Allegiance and the 
concluding paragraph of the Declaration 
of Independence is to conclude that any 
effort to divorce education from an un- 
derstanding of our traditional reliance 
on divine guidance is—to say the least— 
unrealistic. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I humbly 
join with my colleagues today in Prayer 
Day to show the vital importance of 
prayer. I applaud the strong and able 
leadership of our distinguished col- 
leagues, Congressmen MESKILL and DENT, 
in initiating this appropriate congres- 
sional recognition of the importance of 
prayer in our lives. 

At this time in our history, when peo- 
ple are bewildered and unsure of tra- 
ditional values, I would say par* of this 
confusion is due to lack of a firm spirit- 
ual foundation on which to build a value 
system. Some people have nowhere to 
turn to give themselves a truce from the 
chaos around them. 

Godliness is part of our tradition. We 
must not deny this heritage. We must 
not deny ourselves the inner growth and 
awareness of ourselves as men, aware 
of one’s uniqueness and worth—which 
is partially attained through prayer. 
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May it be our aim, as we meet daily in this 
historic chamber, to meet the needs of strug- 
gling humanity, to strengthen the ties that 
bind free men together, and to find the 
way to peace among the nations of the 
world. ... 


With these words, Rev. Edward G. 
Latch, Chaplain of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, recently opened a legislative 
day in the House. Prayer is a traditional 
part of both Houses of Congress, just as 
it is a part of American heritage. 

The first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion says: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion. .. . 


This phrase was designed, not to dis- 
courage religion, but to assure the equal 
freedom of worship to all. 

Unfortunately, many people have 
taken this phrase to mean that God has 
no place in our Government. 

While the Constitution does prohibit 
the establishment of any religion by 
Government, it in no way precludes those 
in Government from expressing their 
personal religious beliefs and exercising 
religious rights. 

The Constitution does not require the 
Government to turn its back on religion, 
to the point where prayer and religious 
beliefs have no place in the lives and 
ceremonies of public officials. 

Down through the years our leaders 
in Congress and in the White House have 
prayed in the manner of their choice for 
inspiration and guidance in carrying out 
their responsibilities. 

Prayer was offered at the convention 
in Philadelphia which produced our 
Constitution. Prayer is offered as each 
House of Congress opens it daily sessions. 

And, so, Mr. Speaker, I strongly sup- 
port the observance of Prayer Day on 
the floor of Congress, and I feel that 
with all the turmoil in our country to- 
day, it would be well to listen to the 
words of our first President: 

While just government protects all in 
their religious rights, true religion affords to 
government its surest support. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the subject of 
my special order and to include ex- 
traneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL SERVICE ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
Minx). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. McDonatp) is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, with each passing year the need 
for improving our system of military 
manpower procurement has become more 
and more urgent. There has been ever- 
increasing support in Congress, the ad- 
ministration, and the general public to 
rely to a greater degree on volunteers and 
recruitment in meeting our defense man- 
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power requirements. An all-volunteer 
military force is inherently compatible 
with the basic principles of democracy 
and our free society. However, we must 
come to grips with how to attract quali- 
fied personne] to fulfill the vast and im- 
mediate needs of our Armed Forces. At 
the present time there are approximately 
2.5 million jobs which can only be per- 
formed by technically trained personnel. 
Since the turnover rate in the service is 
so high, we are faced with a tremendous 
constant demand for new people to fill 
these positions. 

In addition there has also been an in- 
creasing sentiment that there should be 
a possible alterante way for both young 
men and women to serve their country 
in something other than a military ca- 
pacity. Social service in such organiza- 
tions as the Peace Corps and VISTA 
has provided one alternative. Nonethe- 
less, I feel this concept should be ex- 
panded even further. Currently, civilian 
agencies at the local, State, and Federal 
levels require technically qualified man- 
power to fill approximately 6.5 million 
governmental jobs. 

Therefore, to build a continuing re- 
serve of young men and women to serve 
the technical needs of a regular volun- 
teer army, the Reserves, and the Na- 
tional Guard as well as our various ci- 
vilian agencies, I propose the establish- 
ment of the National Service Academy. 
The purpose of such an institution would 
be twofold: First, it would provide the 
military with an experienced pool of 
personnel to effectively operate our 
armed services; and second, it would pro- 
vide the possible chance, depending on 
international conditions, for young peo- 
ple, trained in a technical field, to fulfill 
an obligation to their country by work- 
ing for a local, State, or Federal govern- 
mental body. Furthermore, the long- 
range impact of this project may prove 
that the byproducts are more important 
than the primary program. While the 
immediate goal is supplying people to 
fill military and Government jobs, our 
Nation may well receive even greater 
benefits by providing many young peo- 
ple with classroom and on-the-job train- 
ing so that they may become more pro- 
ductive citizens. 

Many people who are presently or who 
would eventually perform semi- and un- 
skilled tasks would be attracted by the 
opportunity for advanced training at the 
National Service Academy. Upon their 
discharge they would be equipped for 
better jobs as a result of their newly ac- 
quired classroom and on-the-job ex- 
perience. 

Recruitment would focus primarily on 
high school graduates, but greater job 
opportunities would inure to the benefit 
of dropouts. The job vacancies left by the 
people who volunteer for service at the 
National Service Academy could be filled 
by people of lesser talent or ability. 

Although this idea envisions many 
substantial changes, the concept of a 
Government-sponsored academy is not 
new. Our first commitment to this type 
of an institution was first made in 1802 
when the US. Military Academy was 
founded. Moreover, recognition of the 
need for national military academies has 
twice been reaffirmed during the last 
three decades with the establishment of 
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the Merchant Marine and Air Force 
Academies. Although the purpose of the 
National Service Academy transcends 
strictly military preparation, due to the 
critical need for competent Government 
personnel in technical fields, active Fed- 
eral participation in this area certainly 
seems justified, especially in light of cer- 
tain facts. 

First, if we plan to eliminate conscrip- 
tion, we must realize that this decision 
will have a severe impact on our Reserve 
and National Guard manpower. Without 
the possible threat of the draft, there 
will be little incentive for a young man 
to volunteer for these programs. This 
fact is of particular significance because, 
regardless of international developments, 
we have the continuing need for a 
strong National Guard available to cope 
with disasters and internal disorders. 
Second, with more and more schools 
dropping the ROTC program, there must 
be an alternative means devised to en- 
courage young men and women to con- 
sider a professional career as an officer. 
Third, due to the substantial opposition, 
especially among the young, to the Viet- 
nam conflict and role of the Military 
Establishment in our society, there has 
been increased interest in providing an 
opportunity for nonmilitary national 
service. 

I believe that the concept and educa- 
tional opportunities afforded by the Na- 
tional Service Academy will provide the 
needed encouragement for people to par- 
ticipate in certain military programs, 
but also provide the change for national 
service for others in a nonmilitary ca- 
pacity. And perhaps even more impor- 
tantly, our country stands to receive a 
tremendous fringe benefit from this 
project in that we will have greatly en- 
hanced our human resources by pro- 
viding skilled training to a vast number 
of young people who otherwise would not 
have received such an education. 

In the near future I plan to announce 
the appointment of an advisory panel 
to help develop this basic idea into a 
detailed, workable plan. I would also be 
interested in any suggestions from my 
colleagues who feel this general concept 
has merit. 


THE WAR ON INFLATION: IT 
SHOULD BE FOUGHT WITH 
RIFLES AS WELL AS WITH CAN- 
NON 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
Minx). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr, Reuss) is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Madam Speaker, last April 
15 I took the floor to point out that the 
administration’s 1969 war on inflation 
was not likely to succeed by concentrat- 
ing, as it has, entirely on fiscal and mone- 
tary measures. 

The cost of living as of April 15 had 
increased 5 percent since the beginning 
of the year. That absolutely inexcusable 
rate of inflation still continues. 

FISCAL AND MONETARY POLICIES ARE SOUND 

The reason, I repeat, is because the 
war against inflation is being fought sole- 
ly with the cannon of fiscal and mone- 
tary policy rather than by also using the 
rifle of credit and cost-push policy, The 
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Federal Reserve monetary policy so far 
this year—increasing the money supply, 
narrowly defined as including currency 
outside banks and demand deposits, at a 
rate of around 2 percent a year—repre- 
sents an appropriate degree of monetary 
restraint. Equally, fiscal policy—a com- 
bination of expenditure cuts and revenue 
increases—would lead to an appropriate 
budgetary surplus. 
BUT THEY ARE INSUFFICIENT 

But fiscal and monetary measures, as 
evidenced by the continuing inflation, are 
alone not enough. They fail to make con- 
tact with two important causes of infia- 
tion—overextended bank lending to busi- 
ness, and cost-push pressures in strong 
industries. 

Let us look first at credit inflation, As 
I have said, increases in the money sup- 
ply have been subject to proper restraint. 
Nonetheless, the American banking sys- 
tem has increased its lending to business 
by a staggering 15 percent this year. And 
interest rates have increased 26 percent 
since the beginning of the year, to a 
present prime rate of 8.5 percent. More, 
leading bankers are now threatening an 
even further increase, perhaps to 9.5 per- 
cent. 

EXCESSIVE BANK LENDING CAUSES INFLATION 


The banks have been able to increase 
their business lending, despite tight 


money, by selling off everything but the 
president’s chair. The New York banks 
particularly have borrowed heavily on 
the Eurodollar market, abstracting some 
$10 billion, more than one-third of the 
total, from that market. The Federal 
funds market has likewise been heavily 


availed of. Banks have decreased their 
investments, and increased their loans, 
by selling off Treasury securities and 
municipal bonds from their portfolios, 
frequently at a loss. Bank holding com- 
pany subsidiaries have issued commercial 
paper in large amounts, thus further 
augmenting the lending power of the 
banking system. 

Altogether, despite a run-off in the 
funds banks have obtained through issu- 
ing certificates of deposit, they have ac- 
tually increased their lending power. 

BY OVERTAXING PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES 

This increased bank lending to busi- 
ness feeds inflation in two ways. 

First, corporate borrowers use this 
bank credit to make investments in plant 
and equipment over and beyond the im- 
mediate needs of economy. This strains 
our resources of machinery and man- 
power—precisely the over-heating which 
causes inflation. 

Business borrowers are not deterred 
by high interest rates. Half of the cost 
is deductible on their income tax. More- 
over, in an inflationary economy they can 
pass on the added interest costs in price 
increases. 

Thus excessive bank lending over- 
stimulates the economy and is a direct 
cause of inflation. 

BY CAUSING EXORBITANT INTEREST RATES 

A second inflationary element in this 
excessive bank lending are high interest 
rates, themselves one of the most infia- 
tionary elements in our cost-of-living in- 
creases. High interest rates especially 
hurt State and local governments, small 
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business, the homebuilding industry, and 
the installment consumer. They are 
caused by the refusal of banks to ration 
their credit more effectively. Instead, 
banks have chosen to ration by the 
purse—by endlessly increasing the in- 
terest rate. 

Obviously, what is needed is to restrain 
bank lending. It is all very well to say 
that in 6 months, tight money will have 
had its effect and bank lending will 
therefore decrease because, with slower 
growth, fewer businesses will want loans. 
This Pollyanna-like approach ignores 
the fact the interim inflation is most 
damaging. It also ignores the fact that 
the longer we allow inflation to continue, 
the more difficult it will be ever to bring 
it under control. 

NEEDED: A BAN ON FURTHER BUSINESS LENDING 


The administration has issued vague, 
generalized appeals to the banking com- 
munity to ration its credit. The appeals 
have gone unheeded. Because they are 
generalized in nature, it is very easy for 
each of our 13,000 banks to assume that 
Washington is addressing its plea to all 
the other banks, not to it. And so the 
credit inflation runs merrily along. 

The remedy I have proposed—and I 
still propose—is for the President, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to jointly issue a for- 
mal request to each bank not to increase 
its business lending over that outstand- 
ing on a given day—say, June 1, 1969. 
This would end the constant increase in 
commercial loans. 

There is every indication that such a 
request would be honored by the banking 
system. Indeed, it should be welcomed 
by responsible bankers, because it gives 
each one of them an excellent reason to 
turn down the request of a business bor- 
rower who thinks he has a line of credit. 

Since the request would be clearly 
phrased, a bank which wanted to act 
in the public interest would not be likely 
to be penalized by losing business to a 
bank which tried to flout the adminis- 
tration directive by increasing its busi- 
ness lending. 

PAST EXPERIENCE HAS BEEN FAVORABLE 


Experience indicates that such a di- 
rective would be obeyed. The Federal 
Reserve banks used such a procedure 
with outstanding success during the 
Korean war in the early 1950's. They 
used a variant of such a plea, again suc- 
cessfully, at the time of the credit crunch 
in 1966. Voluntary controls on foreign 
lending by U.S. banks, administered by 
the Federal Reserve, have worked well 
for the past 3 years. Similar standstill 
directives on bank lending are in effect 
in the United Kingdom and in France, 
again successfully. 

I believe such a directive would work. 
I believe that it would fight inflation, by 
causing a slowdown in business spend- 
ing. I believe it would permit a prompt 
decrease in the exorbitant prime in- 
terest rate, because effective direct ra- 
tioning by the bankers could take the 
place of rationing by the purse. Inci- 
dentally, a beneficial byproduct of such 
directives would be the tapering off of 
the inordinate demand by the New York 
bankers on the Eurodollar market, a de- 
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mand which is already causing distress 
in European financial circles. 

Our banks are enjoying recordbreak- 
ing profits. A voluntary standstill on 
credit extensions to business would be a 
welcome signal that banks are willing 
to bear some part of the burden of fight- 
ing inflation. 

It would be a signal, too, that the ad- 
ministration is serious in its anti-infla- 
tionary stance. I call upon the adminis- 
tration to delay no longer, and further- 
more to issue a voluntary business credit 
standstill request. 

Let us turn now to another neglected 
aspect of the administration’s war on in- 
flation—the wage-price cost-push situa- 
tion. 

THE SUCCESSFUL 1962-66 WAGE-PRICE 
EXPERIENCES 

A dozen years ago, we learned—or 
should have learned—that merely skim- 
ming excess overall demand off the econ- 
omy does not end inflation. Though we 
had a recession in 1957-58, prices con- 
tinued to rise because costs, notably in 
the concentrated industries, kept on ris- 
ing even after excess demand had been 
brought under control. 

For 4 years following 1962, we had 
an expanding economy and no infla- 
tion. This was due at least in part to 
the then existing system of wage-price 
guideposts. In general, wages and prices 
were to reflect annual increases in over- 
all productivity. While the policy pre- 
vailed, the U.S. anti-inflationary per- 
formance was the best in the industrial- 
ized world. According to testimony be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee in 
1968, the wage-price guideposts during 
the period 1962-66 reduced the annual 
rate of increase in average yearly earn- 
ings by about 1.25 percent; reduced the 
rate of increase of unit labor costs by 
about 2 percent; and reduced the rate 
of increase in wholesale prices by about 
1.4 percent. 

There were valid criticisms of the way 
wage-price guidepost policy was con- 
ducted in this period. For one thing, the 
guideposts were announced unilaterally 
by the Counsel of Economic Advisors, in- 
stead of being arrived at after institu- 
tionalized consultations with labor and 
management. For another thing, there 
was no administrative agency assigned 
the task of holding hearings and focusing 
public attention on specific wage or price 
increases inconsistent with national eco- 
nomic stability. 

Whatever the reason, the guideposts 
were abandoned in 1967. That was the 
fault of the Democrats. 

They have not been revived. That is 
the fault of the Republicans. 

THE GUIDEPOSTS SHOULD BE REVIVED 

This year’s Joint Economic Commit- 
tee report, issued in March 1969, makes 
the following recommendation, by unani- 
mous vote of its majority members: 

This Committee, as it has for a number 
of years, strongly advocates the development 
of an effective, realistic and definite set 
of wage-price guidelines. We also advocate 
the establishment of a special office at a 
high level in the administration to assemble 
and analyze information on a comprehen- 
sive and fair basis in order to apply these 
guidelines to important industries. 
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In addition to the successful American 
guidepost experience in 1962-66, exten- 
sive experience elsewhere testifies to the 
efficacy of wage-price guideposts as a 
useful adjunct to sound anti-inflationary 
fiscal and monetary policies. West Ger- 
many, for example, has in existence a 
successful wage-price guidepost program 
known as concerted action. Other coun- 
tries which employ wage and price re- 
straints include the Netherlands, Great 
Britain, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Norway, and France. 

CANADA HAS INAUGURATED GUIDEPOSTS 


A recent convert to guidepost policy is 
Canada, which has just established a 
Price and Income Commission. The com- 
mission is an independent body, financed 
by the government, which examines 
broad price, cost, productivity, and in- 
come movements. Its approach will be 
voluntary, with the aim of rallying pub- 
lic support for responsible action by labor 
and management. 

We should revive the wage-price 
guideposts now. We should improve on 
the 1962-66 practice by requiring man- 
agement-labor participation in their 
formulation, and by setting up an agency 
to focus the spotlight of publicity on in- 
flationary increases. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, the administra- 
tion is defaulting in the war against in- 
flation. By neglecting voluntary guide- 
posts for commercial lending by the 
banks, and for wage-price, cost-push 
inflation, it is unnecessarily prolonging 
our inflationary ordeal. 


ALONG LINES OF EXCELLENCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Missouri (Mrs. SULLIVAN) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
late John F. Kennedy, when asked at a 
press conference less than a month be- 
fore his death whether he was enjoying 
his work as President of the United 
States, defined happiness as “the full use 
of your powers along lines of excellence” 
and said he found, therefore, that the 
Presidency “provides some happiness.” 

According to today’s news, Vice Adm. 
Hyman G. Rickover has agreed to serve 
another 2 years as Director of the Naval 
Reactors Division of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and deputy commander for 
nuclear propulsion of the Navy's Ship 
Systems Command. Now 69, Admiral 
Rickover has held his present position 
since 1961. 

Admiral Rickover may or may not de- 
fine happiness in the same words used by 
the late President Kennedy, but he has 
certainly demonstrated over the years 
the full use of his powers along lines of 
excellence. In this respect, he has given 
the rest of us occasion for “some hap- 
piness” and great gratitude for his serv- 
ice to the American people in a position 
of the highest importance and respon- 
sibility. 

Through my work on the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, par- 
ticularly in connection with legislation 
which we sponsored some years ago to 
adapt nuclear power to commercial 
ocean transportation, I came to know 
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Admiral Rickover and to develop the 
deepest esteem for his patriotism and 
ability. It is good news that he will now 
continue in a vital job no one else could 
possibly fill as well. 

I hope that he will continue also to 
speak out forcibly and with great ef- 
fectivenes on the trends in our national 
life and attitudes which reflect an ac- 
ceptance of mediocrity instead of an in- 
sistence upon the highest standards we 
are capable of achieving. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL LIVESTOCK QUARANTINE 
STATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. PURCELL) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I introduced H.R. 11832, providing for 
the establishment of an international 
livestock quarantine station. 

The bill would provide the authority 
for the Department of Agriculture to 
establish and operate an international 
animal quarantine station within the 
territory of the United States, and per- 
mit the movement of animals into the 
United States otherwise prohibited or 
restricted under the animal quarantine 
laws. The quarantine station would be 
located on an island selected on the basis 
that the location would permit the main- 
tenance of maximum animal disease and 
pest security measures. Under the bill, 
movements to other parts of the United 
States would be prohibited unless made 
in accordance with conditions deter- 
mined by the Department of Agriculture 
to be adequate to prevent the introduc- 
tion or dissemination of livestock or 
poultry diseases and pests from foreign 
countries. 

The Tariff Act of 1930, as amended— 
19 U.S.C. 1306—contains an absolute 
prohibition against the importation of 
all ruminants and swine—except wild zoo 
animals—and fresh, chilled, or frozen 
meats of such animals from countries 
declared by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to be infected with foot-and-mouth 
disease or rinderpest. Under very strin- 
gent restrictions, including authority for 
permanent postentry quarantine, wild 
ruminants and swine may be permitted 
entry under the act when such animals 
are solely for exhibition at an approved 
zoological park from which they cannot 
be moved except to another approved 
zoological park. 

Provisions in the act of February 2, 
1903, as amended (12 U.S.C. 111) and the 
act of July 2, 1962 (21 U.S.C. 134 et seq.) 
provide additional authority and respon- 
sibility for prohibiting or restricting im- 
portation of animals, meat, and other 
articles in order to prevent the introduc- 
tion or dissemination of foot-and-mouth 
disease and other destructive livestock 
or poultry diseases and pests such as 
African swine fever, exotic ticks, African 
horse sickness, and fowl pest. 

These statutes are implemented by ex- 
tensive and strict regulations in the Code 
of Federal Regulations, title 9, parts 92, 
94, 95, and 96. The regulations apply to 
the importation of animals, meats, ani- 
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mal byproducts, and materials such as 
hay, straw, and forage from all coun- 
tries, especially those where foot-and- 
mouth disease exists. The regulations are 
based on the best scientific information 
available, including the research being 
done at the Plum Island Animal Disease 
Laboratory, Long, Island, N.Y. 

Mr. Speaker, while our primary re- 
sponsibility is and must continue to be 
the prevention of livestock and poultry 
diseases and pests gaining entry from 
foreign countries, at the same time we 
must recognize that there are breeds 
and types of foreign livestock with the 
potential of bringing about specific de- 
sired improvements more rapidly in U.S. 
livestock production than can be ac- 
complished with domestic breeds. Re- 
search activities have demonstrated the 
high potential of cross-breeding to in- 
crease reproduction, vigor, growth, and 
efficiency in livestock production. Cross- 
breeding can bring about changes in the 
character and composition of the product 
more rapidly than any other breeding 
procedure. It has been further shown 
that the wider the genetic diversity of 
the parent stock used in cross-breeding, 
the greater are the benefits from hybrid 
vigor and the greater the possibility for 
changing production and product char- 
acteristics. For instance, the introduc- 
tion into the United States of exotic 
germ plasm of plants from all over the 
world has been a most important factor 
in bringing about the phenomenal new 
varieties of high-yielding crops of nu- 
merous kinds that are in everyday use 
on farms and ranches. The potential 
benefits in our livestock production, 
especially of meat-producing animals, 
from the importation and organized use 
of exotic breeds of animals are expected 
to be similar to those experienced in 
crop production. Some of the improve- 
ments in livestock production that might 
be expected would include: 

First, beef cattle—An increase in wean- 
ing weight, in postweaning growth rates, 
and in muscularity; a decrease in car- 
cass waste fat; and improved fertility 
and calf survival; 

Second, dairy cattle—An increase in 
milk production, fertility, and calf sur- 
vival; 

Third, sheep—An increase in lambing 
rate, in lamb growth and in muscularity; 
and a decrease in carcass waste fat; and 

Fourth, swine—An increase in prolifi- 
cacy and muscularity, and improved effi- 
ciency of gain. 

In spite of the benefits to be derived, 
the importation of new and different 
animal breeds from foreign countries 
must not be done at the risk of intro- 
ducing diseases and pests not now pres- 
ent in this country which would greatly 
reduce livestock production. Both ob- 
jectives can only be obtained by the es- 
tablishment of an international quaran- 
tine station. The establishment and op- 
eration of such a station should be under 
the direct control of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. It would involve the selec- 
tion of an island site where maximum 
disease security measures could be uti- 
lized. 

Enactment of the proposed legislation 
would necessitate additional appropria- 
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tions of approximately $5.5 million ex- 
clusive of any costs which may be in- 
volved for land acquisition. Of this total 
amount, approximately $4.2 million 
would be on a nonrecurring basis for the 
construction of facilities, and $1.3 million 
for the initial operating expenses of the 
quarantine station would be financed 
largely by the collection of fees from im- 
porters. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe there is a great 
need for enactment of H.R. 11832. I be- 
lieve that this need is recognized by all 
those concerned with improving our 
domestic breeds of livestock. I have been 
particularly pleased at the cooperation I 
have received from the Department of 
Agriculture in drafting this legislation 
and I hope that this display of a coopera- 
tive attitude will continue as we proceed 
later to other undertakings. 

While it is impossible to estimate just 
what might be the actual final dollar 
value of the enactment of H.R. 11832 to 
the United States, I have seen estimates 
stating that for beef cattle alone, it could 
represent an increase of nearly $670 mil- 
lion; this takes into account increases in 
the average weaning weight, increased 
postweaning growth rate, reduction of 
waste fat, and improved fertility and 
survival rates. Similar benefits to dairy 
cattle, sheep, and swine could amount 
to as much as $834 million. 

Presently, though, these benefits are 
being denied farmers because of the 
literally unbelievable difficulties of bring- 
ing foreign breed strains into the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, while a similar measure 
has been introduced in the other body 
by Senator Hruska, I think it is incum- 
bent that we in the House of Representa- 
tives proceed to an early consideration 
of H.R. 11832. Accordingly, I intend to 
schedule hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Livestock and Grains, which I 
have the honor of chairing, as soon as the 
Department of Agriculture can obtain 
clearance from the Bureau of the Budget 
to present its views. I sincerely hope that 
the Bureau of the Budget will not con- 
tinue to delay the consideration this bill 
deserves. 


AMERICA’S FUTURE ROLE IN ASIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Tunney) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, 27 years 
ago, President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
asked the Congress to declare war on 
Japan, and turn back Japanese military 
aggression in Asia. The Congress agreed, 
war was declared and a huge American 
expeditionary force was sent to fight in 
the Far East. 

The people of our country were not 
primarily fighting to protect China and 
Southeast Asia from Japanese conquest. 
They were fighting to defend American 
territory and vital national interests 
against an aggressor who perpetrated a 
sneak attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Since the end of World War II and in 
a period of only 15 years, the United 
States has been engaged in two addi- 
tional wars in Asia, involving over half 
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a million casualties and almost $200 bil- 
lion in expenditures. In both instances 
the wars were fought to repulse foreign 
aggression and protect our national 
security. 

The irony of world politics is clearly 
seen in the Korean and Vietnam con- 
flicts. In both wars the United States 
has viewed China as the main threat to 
world order while Japan has been our 
firm Asian ally. A few years earlier, in 
World War II, our great ally was China 
and our implacable enemy was Japan. 

To add to the confusion, in the Viet- 
nam war, we are not even pitted on the 
field of combat against our main antago- 
nist—China. We are fighting Vietnam- 
ese in their homeland. There is con- 
siderable doubt in the minds of many 
Americans that we are supporting a gov- 
ernment in Vietnam which has broad 
popular appeal and one which has inher- 
ent viability. The pattern of the war does 
not allow for a neat separation of the 
Vietnamese protagonists into the forces 
of good and the forces of evil. An earlier 
division based upon anti-Communists 
valiantly struggling against Communist 
oppressors has lost some of its emotional 
vitality because it all too often appears 
that American soldiers are dying to up- 
hold a corrupt, selfish, inefficient regime 
in Saigon. 

The cost of our efforts in Vietnam in 
manpower, in money, in international 
friendship, in domestic programs de- 
ferred, in moral confusion has led many 
Americans to question just what our na- 
tional interests are in Asia and whether 
we can afford a continuation of present 
policies. 

In the past 6 months I have taken two 
extensive trips to Asia to try and resolve 
these questions for myself. Unfortunately 
there are no clear-cut answers. I am cer- 
tain of one thing however—the United 
States has a vital stake in the future of 
Asia and our present disgust with the 
Vietnam war must not result in a rejec- 
tion of all responsibility for the area. 

It is critically important that in the 
next few years long-range policy objec- 
tives in Asia be carefully formulated and 
dispassionately implemented. It is absurd 
to lurch from crisis to crisis with pre- 
dictable constancy and outrageous 
inevitability. 

There have been too few responsible 
governmental officials in the last 20 years 
who clearly saw the limitations as well 
as the extent of America’s role in Asia. 
There has been a tendency to play the 
role of the reluctant imperialist—the 
Roman who feels morally compelled to 
bring civilization to the world and then 
defend the empire from all its enemies. 

With a series of bilateral and multi- 
lateral alliances after World War II, we 
took on military responsibilities that we 
just do not have the resources to handle. 
Vietnam has clearly demonstrated that 
the United States cannot be the police- 
man for the world. We cannot put down 
every insurgency in every underdeveloped 
country, nor should the United States 
want to. 

There has been a tendency to think in 
terms of military reaction to dynamic 
social changes that are political and eco- 
nomic in nature. In the minds of some 
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officials it is better to maintain the status 
quo rather than suffer the discomfort of 
unpredictable change. 

Too many Americans think of Asia as 
a monolith. Actually it extends from 
India and Pakistan around through 
Southeast Asia and Indonesia to China, 
Korea, and Japan. Asia contains over 50 
percent of the world’s population and in- 
cludes a multitude of different languages 
and dialects, racial groupings, and cul- 
tures. The people of Asia in the last gen- 
eration have become imbued with a spirit 
of nationalism. The force of nationalistic 
aspirations has been nourished by pas- 
sionate anticolonial feelings. It is a na- 
tionalism which rejects intermeddling by 
other Asian states, China included, as 
fully as it disdains European or American 
interference. 

No Asian policy can be uniform in its 
approach to different countries, cultures, 
and levels of economic development. 

There are for instance two different 
types of policy commitment in the case 
of the Korean and Vietnamese wars. It 
is one thing to repulse northern military 
aggression in South Korea with an uni- 
fied South Korean population. It is quite 
another thing to defeat a combination of 
guerrilla subversion and northern mili- 
tary aggression in South Vietnam where 
a substantial portion of the South Viet- 
namese people are determined to over- 
throw their Government. Sadly, many 
Americans are not able to differentiate 
between the two types of commitments. 
They have not been helped by simplistic 
overgeneralizations by responsible offi- 
cials. 

Basic policy goals should be considered 
in the context of what the United States 
can afford both materially and spirit- 
ually. Potential adverse effects to domes- 
tic human resource development pro- 
grams, balance of payments and the 
general health of the economy should be 
weighed before policy is established. 
There should be a systematic considera- 
tion of alternative methods of achieving 
policy objectives. 

If this was done 15 or 10 or 5 years ago 
does anyone believe that the United 
States would have opted to get bogged 
down in a seemingly endless war in Viet- 
nam—a country with less than 2 percent 
of the population and economic produc- 
tivity of Asia? If Americans could have 
made a decision in the early sixties to 
buy South Vietnam for over 200,000 
casualties, 30,000 soldiers killed in action 
and $100 billion, do you think there 
would have been many takers? 

This is not to say that the United 
States can, like a recluse, retreat into a 
fortress America and ignore the rest of 
the world. The world will not ignore us. 
What I am suggesting is a careful evalu- 
ation of our relationship to countries in 
Asia within a tota] framework of Ameri- 
can national interest. This means dis- 
enthralling ourselves of the notion that 
the U.S. security is threatened and we 
must militarily respond whenever there 
is a revolution against a government 
located on the periphery of China. 

Such an analysis would produce a 
logical rationale for maintaining a for- 
ward line of defense in Asia. It would 
demonstrate a need to remain in a state 
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of military preparedness to resist overt 
foreign aggression in Korea, against 
Japan or even in Southeast Asia. We 
must not, however, in the future confuse 
revolutionary war, where two or more 
politica] elements in a country are fight- 
ing for control of the government, with 
wars of international conquest. To do so, 
could lead to future Vietnams with even 
more tragic consequences. 

Irrespective of what we may have 
thought at one time, American military 
power is limited, and we cannot uni- 
laterally provide a defense shield against 
Communist subversion throughout Asia. 
We depend on stable societies with po- 
litical structures capable of directing the 
type of capital investment necessary to 
produce prosperity. Hopefully, the gov- 
ernments will be responsive to their peo- 
ple and will develop self-perpetuating 
democratic institutions. It is important 
in this regard that our aid efforts con- 
centrate on self-help projects, education, 
and institution building. We must always 
bear in mind that our efforts are merely 
supplementary to, not substitutive of, lo- 
cal resourcefulness, developmental plan- 
ning, and execution. 

On my most recent trip to Japan in 
November of last year, Mr. Takeiri, 
chairman of the Komeito Political Party, 
in talking to me about the dimensions of 
American power said: 

In terms of world morality and political 
reality it is an illusion that the great powers 
can control small countries. You have tried 
in Vietnam and have failed. Your assistance 
does not change the character of govern- 
ments nor make them better liked by their 
people. 


The fact that we cannot remake na- 
tions and peoples in our own image and 
likeness should not lead us to despair. 
Japan with a war shattered economy and 
a completely demoralized population in 
1946 has within the last 20 years per- 
formed an economic and social miracle 
in a uniquely Japanese way. In 1968, her 
gross national product was $116 billion 
and had been expanding at the rate of 
10 percent per year for the last 20 years. 
This colossal productivity makes Japan 
the third ranking industrial nation in 
the world in terms of total output. Ja- 
pan’s development has taken place as a 
result of Japanese energy, vision, and de- 
termination. It has been directed by a 
freely elected government committed to 
free enterprise economics. 

In surveying our role in Asia, it be- 
comes obvious that Japan is the center of 
gravity in any policy formulation. With- 
out strategic bases on Okinawa or the 
main Japanese islands, it would be im- 
possible to logistically support a major 
military operation in Korea, Taiwan, or 
Southeast Asia. Without Japan’s assist- 
ance, our economic and technological aid 
programs to other Asian countries will 
fall far short of what is needed to fire 
the torch of sustained progress. In other 
words, Japan must be the focal point of 
our Asian policy. 

For too long we have been taking the 
friendship of Japan for granted. We have 
ignored the fissures that have appeared 
in the foundation of mutual support and 
cooperation. It is time to take a long, 
unbiased look at our relations. We must 
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identify areas of agreement and disa- 
greement and strive to resolve differences 
which exist so that ultimate goals uniting 
our two countries will be achieved. 

It is essential that we do not engage 
in crisis diplomacy in our relationship 
with Japan. We do not want to ignore 
conflicts of interest until an explosion 
is imminent. By systematically address- 
ing ourselves to the various problem areas 
we can establish a basis for mutual un- 
derstanding in a calm and rational at- 
mosphere. To drift into acrimonious 
confrontation with Japan would be a 
tragic failure of our foreign policy. 

The United States and Japan have a 
common desire in wanting stability and 
peace in Asia. Japan is particularly con- 
cerned that social upheavals and politi- 
cal unrest in the undeveloped countries 
of Asia which leads to major power in- 
tervention could result in a direct mili- 
tary confrontation between China and 
the United States. Japan fears the result 
would be an utilization of nuclear weap- 
ons by both sides and an eventual de- 
struction of Japan as the ally of and a 
base for the United States. 

Japan shares American interest in the 
resources and markets of Asia. With a 
population of over 800 million persons 
excluding China, with substantial raw 
material resources, the underdeveloped 
countries of Asia could in the future be 
important trading partners to industrial 
nations on both sides of the Pacific. 

Japan wants to remain under the 
American nuclear umbrella. She knows 
that if she had not benefited from such 
protection she would not have reached 
the present high level of prosperity. 
Japan has never allocated more than 1.5 
percent of her gross national product to 
defense since World War II. This com- 
pares with the 944 percent that the 
United States is presently spending on 
her own and free world defense. If Japan 
had had to make a similar diversion of 
resources over the past 20 years, she 
could never have attained such a high 
level of economic growth. 

Japan’s numerous connections with 
the United States have become close, 
intricate, and mutually rewarding. Our 
joint trade is over the $7 billion mark, 
ranking second only to our trade with 
Canada and far in excess of any trade 
that we have with any European coun- 
try. This is by far the largest transoce- 
anic trade between two countries in his- 
tory. It accounts for 30 percent of Japan’s 
foreign commerce and 9 percent of our 
own. Japan is our largest customer for 
agricultural produce with total purchases 
approaching the $1 billion mark. She has 
a wide variety of cultural and intellectual 
contacts with our country, exceeding by 
far the number she has with any other 
nation. Unquestionably our countries 
have become interdependent at various 
levels of contact and neither can afford 
a rupture in this friendly association. 

Against a backdrop of cooperation and 
shared aspirations several serious prob- 
lems have arisen between our two na- 
tions. The first relates to the treaty of 
mutual security and cooperation and the 
continued use of military bases in Japan 
and on Okinawa. Most Americans are 
totally unaware that a problem exists, 
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and, so, the time bomb ticks toward 1970 
in a national atmosphere of complacent 
ignorance. 

It is important to remember that the 
treaty, Okinawa, and the U.S. bases in 
Japan are all interrelated subjects 
which must be evaluated in terms of 
Japan's crushing defeat in World War 
II and her subsequent rehabilitation. For 
the first time in history Japan was oc- 
cupied by a foreign army and the myth 
of the Kamikaze or the divine wind 
which would always save Japan from de- 
feat and occupation was shattered. The 
Japanese are an immensely proud peo- 
ple and the shock of nuclear attack, de- 
feat, and conquest produced a deep sense 
of national humiliation. This manifested 
itself in a pathological fear of atomic 
weapons, a strong strain of pacifism, and 
an unalloyed guilt over the militarism 
that led to Japan’s foreign wars and 
ultimate military destruction. 

In the first years following the sur- 
render and occupation, the Japanese ac- 
cepted the dictates of Amrican policy 
without objection or reserve. The people 
were surprised by the generosity of the 
occupation forces. They had been led ta 
believe that defeat would insure barbaric 
reprisals against them. These reprisals 
did not occur. There developed what 
former Ambassador Edwin Reischauer 
calls an American fixation. All aspects 
of economic, social, and political life 
were contrasted to the way Americans 
did things. Often the American model 
was imposed by the Americans from 
above. Following the signing of the Peace 
Treaty in 1952 and their subsequent huge 
economic success the Japanese developed 
a new self-confidence and a new pride. 
The American fixation is fading and 
nationalism is beginning tc assert itself. 

It became clear to me several months 
ago as I talked to scores of Japanese 
from all walks of life, that the mood of 
the nation has changed dramatically in 
the last decade. The young have no guilt 
about World War II and they are dis- 
satisfied with playing the role of shadow 
to a dominant U.S. presence. One young 
businessman summed up the new atti- 
tude of Japan by saying: 

The majority of young people complain 
that Japan does not have as much independ- 
ence in foreign affairs as she should have. 
It is not pleasant having foreign bases on 
your land. We don’t like the fact that the 
United States apparently plans to be in Ja- 
pan forever. 


An integral part of the Japanese psy- 
chological dilemma in their relationship 
with the United States and their ability 
to pursue an independent foreign policy, 
is article 9 of Japan’s new constitution. 
In article 9 Japan renounces forever 
war as the soverign right of a nation and 
promises not to maintain land, sea, and 
air forces as well as other war potential. 
Although this policy is still a part of the 
Japanese Constitution and no govern- 
ment would dare abolish it, the Japanese 
presently maintain a balanced military 
force of over 250,000 men. The govern- 
ment gets around the constitution by 
calling its soldiers, airmen, and seamen 
a “self-defense force.” 

Although most Japanese acknowledge 
the need for a self-defense force, they 
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are opposed to any governmental action 
which would thrust Japan toward an in- 
volvement in a foreign war. They also 
resist any substantial increase in de- 
fense spending, knowing economic 
growth would suffer. 

Emerging from the panoply of post- 
war national attitudes, the crisis that is 
approaching for Japanese-American re- 
lations in 1970 can be identified. In 1970 
the Mutual Security Treaty will have 
been in force for 10 years and will then 
be subject to abolition by either party 
with a 1-year notice of intent to termi- 
nate. Leftwing groups in Japan intend to 
force the government to give notice to 
terminate by sponsoring mass street 
demonstrations and rallies adjacent to 
Americatn military installations. 

It is the treaty which provides the 
legal foundation for U.S. commitment to 
come to the aid of Japan in the event 
of armed attack against her, The treaty 
also grants the use to America of mili- 
tary bases in Japan. It is obvious that 
the treaty is essential to America’s de- 
fense posture in Asia. It is equally ob- 
vious why Communist and marxist ele- 
ments in Japan would dearly love to see 
it eliminated. 

The number of die-hard leftwingers is 
a small percentage of the total Japanese 
population, but they are presently bene- 
fited by three conditions: First, a gen- 
eral belief that the United States has too 
many bases, too close to civilian popula- 
tion centers and that the United States 
never intends to abandon these bases, 
Second, a nearly universal and increas- 
ingly vocal desire by Japanese and Oki- 
nawans, to have Okinawa and the other 
Ryukyu Islands returned to Japan as an 
integral part of the Japanese state. At 
the present time approximately 1 million 
Okinawans and other Ryukyuans are ad- 
ministered by an American high com- 
missioner who doubles as commander of 
U.S. military forces on Okinawa and 
holds the rank of lieutenant general. 
Third, a deepseated fear held by many 
Japanese that U.S. military engagements 
in other parts of Asia are going to draw 
Japan into a war with China in which 
Japan would once again be subject to 
nuclear attack. The Vietnam war has 
particularly inflamed this anxiety. 

It cannot be doubted that if the United 
States wants to retain its high level of 
cooperation with Japan and wants to 
nurture mutual friendship, accommoda- 
tions are going to have to be made with 
popular Japanese sentiment. A way is 
going to have to be found within the 
next year to return administrative con- 
trol of the Okinawan people to Japan 
and still not compromise the effective- 
ness of our base structure on the island. 
A way is going to have to be found to 
make our military presence less visible 
to the Japanese on the home islands. 
This may have to be done by moving our 
bases out of population centers and per- 
haps eliminating nonessential bases. 

The two factors which greatly compli- 
cate a satisfactory resolution of the 
Okinawa problem is that American bases 
on the home islands of Japan cannot be 
used to support a military action else- 
where in Asia without prior consulta- 
tion with the Japanese Government. 
Additionally, no nuclear weapons can 
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be stored on bases located in Japan. The 
question is can the Japanese Govern- 
ment politically afford to resume admin- 
istrative control of Okinawa without sub- 
jecting the American bases there to the 
same type of restriction on free use and 
nuclear storages as exists in Japan? 

My conversations on Okinawa last 
November with the American High 
Commissioner, Lieutenant General Un- 
ger, and members of General Unger’s 
staff lead me to believe that the Military 
Establishment does not think we can 
restrict our use of the Okinawan bases 
to the same limitations as exist for the 
Japanese bases and still have the ca- 
pacity to live up to our defense commit- 
ments in Asia. 

A solution must be found to this ap- 
parent impasse. It is going to require 
creative and affirmative thinking by the 
Nixon administration. A head in the sand 
approach will resolve nothing and pro- 
duce an even deeper division on the issue 
between Japan and the United States. 

In my opinion, a possible solution 
which should be considered is the early 
announcement that the United States 
has been burdened with the administra- 
tive control of Okinawa for over 20 years. 
It is time that the Japanese assumed 
their responsibilities for the overall wel- 
fare of the Ryukyuans. We, therefore, are 
forthwith going to divest ourselves of 
such control. No mention would be made 
of free use of the bases or nuclear stor- 
age. These points would be left for fu- 
ture negotiations with the recognition 
that any modification of American 
rights could well be conditioned upon 
Japan doing more for itself in the area 
of self-defense. 

A second serious problem area in 
which Japanese interests are often at 
cross-purposes with those of the United 
States is bilateral trade policy. It is not 
my intent today to catalog the various 
commodities which constitute the $7 bil- 
lion commerce between our two coun- 
tries. I want to point out however, that 
protectionism is always a nemisis to the 
health and expansion of trade and that 
a protectionistic state of mind is gaining 
strength in both Japan and the United 
States. Frankly, neither nation can af- 
ford it. 

Following World War II the United 
States gave $4 billion in loans and cred- 
its to Japan. For the first two decades 
following the war the balance of trade 
was heavily in our favor, providing in 
1961 the remarkable surplus to the 
United States of $654.8 million, In 
1965, Japan was able for the first time 
to achieve a parity in her trade with 
us. In 1968, it was $1.1 billion in 
Japan’s favor. When you consider that 
Japan is also selling $175 million 
worth of goods to the South Vietnamese 
Government, goods purchased with 
American dollars, you can readily see the 
extent of the deterioration that has oc- 
curred in our overall balance of commer- 
cial accounts with Japan in the past sev- 
eral years. 

Japanese imports have had a particu- 
larly large impact on the steel and textile 
industries. By way of example, Japan 
sold $490 million worth of steel and $216 
million worth of textiles in the United 
States in 1965. In 1968, the respective 
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figures are $809 million for steel and $272 
million for textiles. 

Strong protectionist lobbies are oper- 
ating on Capitol Hill to restrict Japanese 
imports. Congress must not succumb to 
such tempting false panaceas. It takes 
435,000 workers to produce the commod- 
ities we sell to Japan. A self-defeating 
and self-sustaining spiral of restrictive 
trade legislation on both sides of the 
Pacific could endanger the jobs of one 
or all of these American workers. 

But trade is a two-way street. If the 
United States is to use restraint in im- 
posing new trade barriers, Japan must 
reduce those barriers to the U.S. goods 
which presently exist in violation of her 
covenants under the GATT Treaty. At 
the moment she has 121 illegal quota re- 
strictions on various commodities. Japan 
almost totally excludes U.S. automobiles 
and computers from her domestic mar- 
ket. Japanese licensing procedures in- 
hibit the importation of many other 
commodities which are not officially sub- 
ject to quota restrictions, Many Ameri- 
can businessmen throw up their arms 
in disgust and dismiss as impossible the 
prospect of being able to cut through 
redtape and acquire a Japanese import 
license. 

Ongoing negotiations on the details 
of trade policy between high-ranking 
American and Japanese officials must be 
given high priority. Our trade with 
Japan is vastly more important to the 
United States than trade with all the 
rest of Asia combined. The underlying 
philosophy of any agreements should be 
to the end that a freer and more expan- 
sive commerce is developed between our 
two countries. This means, and I reiter- 
ate, refusal by the United States to es- 
tablish restrictive trade laws and will- 
ingness by Japan to eliminate various 
practices which unfairly and illegally 
constrain the importation of goods 
from the United States. 

An American looking at Asia today 
cannot help but stand in awe of the 
enormity of the problems facing under- 
developed countries in the region. Teem- 
ing populations, inhibiting religious and 
social customs, grinding poverty, low 
levels of education, all contribute to in- 
stitutional structures that produce 
change at a slow and irregular pace. 

Technological innovation and com- 
munications are having a dramatic im- 
pact on popular attitudes. Misery is no 
longer accepted as inevitable. Progress 
is a value of mystical dimensions. Fer- 
ment and dissatisfaction have replaced 
dull reignation to the unchangeable. Po- 
litical unrest is an inescapable offshoot 
of this new awakening. 

The United States as a revolutionary 
country should feel sympathetic to the 
revolution of aspirations occurring in 
Asia and other parts of the world. Jus- 
tice, freedom, opportunity, progress are 
not exclusively Western values. They 
are human values of universal appeal. 

The war in Vietnam has distorted our 
vision. It has tended to polarize our 
thought between monolithic communism 
and noncommunism fighting for su- 
premacy in the third world. In actuality 
the fever of irresponsible change is multi- 
faceted and is far too effervescent for the 
United States or any other world power 
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to control. We cannot remake the world. 
We can however in Asia, with the help of 
Japan, share our technical skills and cap- 
ital resources to assist in the develop- 
mental process. We can relate to Japan 
of the 1970’s and abolish stereotypes con- 
ceived during the late 1940’s and early 
1950's. 

We must recognize the bitterness of 
Asia’s colonial heritage and expect that 
our own motives will at times be held sus- 
pect. Our strategy should emphasize so- 
cial and economic initiatives, not military 
reaction. It has to be based on long-term 
objectives not short-term crisis planning. 
We should not try and shape the present 
in the image of the irretrievable past. 
Altered circumstances require fresh 
vision. 

We must not attempt to defend our 
past mistakes in Asian policy. But neither 
do we want to make the greatest mistake 
of all—that of waiting with arms folded 
and doing nothing for fear of making a 
mistake. History will judge us harshly if 
we do. 


MALAWI’S INDEPENDENCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Drees) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, on the occa- 
sion of the 5th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of, and the third anniversary 
of the declaration of the Republic of Ma- 
lawi, I should like to extend warm con- 
gratulations and best wishes to Presi- 
dent Kamuzu Banda, the Government, 
and people of Malawi. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Banda, 
the Republic of Malawi is making prog- 
ress in its economic development. Today, 
Malawi does not only have diversified 
agriculture to protect, as much as pos- 
sible, its economy from the ruinous price 
fluctuations in world agricultural mar- 
kets, but it has also started building a 
light industrial sector to complement its 
agricultural economy. In this particular 
regard, I would like to add that Malawi 
welcomes foreign investors whose con- 
tribution to the economic development of 
Africa is very urgently needed. 

In saluting Malawi on this day, I wish 
to pay tribute to its people for the prog- 
ress they have made so far and to wish 
them great prosperity in the years that 
lie ahead. 


INTERNATIONAL HYPOCRISY 


(Mr. PODELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, in light of 
the developing situation in the Middle 
East, I should like to present a capsule 
picture of the situation there. Backed 
by their Soviet allies, the Arabs grow 
ever more frantically bold in their des- 
perate efforts to show they have recov- 
ered from the paralyzing blow Israel 
dealt them not so long ago. 

Shrilly their radios blast forth mes- 
sages of hatred and death. There is no 
mention of compromise or direct ne- 
gotiations. Nightly, Arab guerrillas probe 
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at the borders of Israel, against whose 
defenses and awareness their thrusts in- 
creasingly fail. 

Daily barrages thunder across Suez, 
as Egyptians violate the so-called cease- 
fire, using U.N. observers as targets in 
the process. Constantly their planes take 
to the air over the area, and just as con- 
stantly are brought down to earth by 
Israel’s excellent air force. 

I never cease to be amazed at the ar- 
ray of forces Israel is confronted by, 
sworn to end her national existence. Al- 
most never before in history has such 
a small state stood up so bravely, con- 
sistently and successfully to such a mas- 
sive, all-fronts assault upon her sov- 
ereignty. For this is truly what it is. 

In the United Nations, an Arab-Soviet 
coalition aided and abetted by U Thant 
utilizes instrumentalities of that body 
as a forum for anti-Israel propaganda. 
With regularity, condemnations of Is- 
rael issue forth from the Security Coun- 
cil. On lower U.N. levels, attacks are 
made upon the rights and privileges of 
Jewish or Israeli organizations to par- 
ticipate in a full range of worldwide U.N. 
activities. 

Internationally, there is an Arab boy- 
cott of Israel and her goods. Nations 
who dare trade with her are subjected to 
economic blackmail. Acts of terror are 
perpetrated against Israeli agents or 
agencies peacefully plying their legiti- 
mate trades. Constantly, here commerce 
is subjected to violence, sanction and 
discrimination. Yet she is unbowed and 
undefeated. 

In spite of all this, Israel continues to 
thrust outward in a thousand ways. Her 
trade and industry expand. Her advisers 
aid dozens of nations around the world. 
I consider this tiny state a wonder. 

Mr. Speaker, in spite of America’s 
willingness to stand aside quietly at the 
U.N. and allow Israel to be condemned, 
she survives and grows. In spite of an 
unmatched array of enemies thirsting 
for her blood, she is more vibrant daily. 
In spite of U Thant and his pro-Arab, 
pro-Soviet sycophants, she stands un- 
bowed. 

Is it not incredible that we in this 
country debate while 242 million sur- 
vivors and children of persecution stand 
off the entire Arab world backed by Rus- 
sia? Is it not a matter of true amaze- 
ment to us to observe her courage, per- 
formance, and daring in the midst of 
strife; strength in the midst of threat; 
reality in a world of unreality. 

America has stood by and let this situ- 
ation deteriorate. We went along with 
a severe anti-Israel vote in the U.N., and 
make no excuses for it. We allow our- 
selves to be drawn into a mockery of 
four power talks over the Middle East. 
But Israel in 1969 is not Czechoslovakia 
in 1938. She has no desire to win a peace 
prize at the expense of her national ex- 
istence. Direct peace talks is her re- 
iterated theme, and she is right. Mr. 
Speaker, it is incredible to me to see peo- 
ple making grotesque efforts to find a 
balance of fairness between Israel and 
the forces arrayed against her. It is a 
mockery of fairness to condemn her just 
for the crime of desiring to survive as a 
national state and live in peace. Surely 
the world, led by the U.N., is setting 
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some future standard for hypocrisy by 
its actions. 


FEDERAL ACTION TO TEMPORARILY 
BAN DDT IS IMPERATIVE 


(Mr. PODELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, every few 
days in the past several months the Na- 
tion has been confronted with further 
evidence that hard pesticides, particu- 
larly DDT, are an ever-growing menace 
to wildlife, ecology, and man. 

I have introduced a bill to ban further 
shipments of this pesticide. Individual 
jurisdictions are banning it, domestically 
and abroad. A time has arrived for our 
Federal Government to impose a tem- 
porary ban upon further manufacture, 
shipment, and use of this pesticide. 

To this end, I have sent a letter re- 
questing such action to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Commissioner of the Food 
and Drug Administration, and Chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
I am inserting the text of this letter 
today in the hope that it will be of inter- 
est to the membership of the House. 

The text of the letter follows: 


Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I believe we share a 
common interest in both prevention of pol- 
lution and protection of our land’s ecology. 
Recently, cumulative evidence has delivered 
a damning indictment of the continuing 
use of some hard pesticides. Most specifically, 
the accusing finger points to DDT. 

Several species of wildlife face extinction 
because of this long lasting poison, among 
them the peragrine and American eagle. 
Sweden has banned its use of a trial pe- 
riod and Denmark will follow Sweden's lead 
and halt its use in agriculture, forestry, and 
horticulture next fall. Michigan has banned 
it. Arizona has done the same for two years. 
The New York City Park Department has 
banned it permanently. California is banning 
it from homes, gardens and in dust form on 
farms. 

Both Great Britain and the Soviet Union 
are considering its discontinuation. The case 
of the Coho salmon and Lake Michigan water- 
shed DDT levels is already well known. Our 
Department of Agriculture has banned DDT 
use on lettuce and cabbage, once the heads 
of vegetable forms. 

Other short-life pesticide alternatives are 
easily and cheaply available. A ban on DDT 
use would harm no one and aid many. Every 
conservation group in the land, those lonely 
courageous voices in our modern wilder- 
ness, has been calling for such action for 
months now. Will it take a major disaster 
to make us move? 

Several measures have been introduced 
in both houses of Congress which would end 
DDT"’s use. Banning its interstate shipment 
would be an excellent start. I have already 
introduced a measure to this effect. 

It is so terribly sad to see a society which 
can act so swiftly on behalf of destructive 
goals acting in so dilatory a manner on a 
threat which menaces its entire structure. 
When wildlife is destroyed and ecosystems 
unbalanced, can permanent and far-reach- 
ing harm to man be far behind? Are we blind 
to the threat? Do we not realize that what 
kills animal and birdlife as well as vegeta- 
tion, can and will also eventually kill people? 
Do we not stir uneasily at the thought of 
pesticide residues building up to such levels 
that everyone on all sides of us bans or acts 
against it? Still, we wait. 

Man is not going to be satisfied until he 
denudes his earth of everything in the way 
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of wildlife except parasites who prey upon 
him alone. He will not be satisfied until his 
every stream is polluted and all his air is 
befouled. Until junk, garbage and solid 
wastes tower in mountainous heaps on 
every side. Until he has to stand with his 
back to the wall and struggle for existence 
with forces he has himself unthinkingly 
unleashed, 

Here is our own land we have despoiled so 
much ... ruined so much .. . killed off 
so much. The buffalo and passenger pigeon 
are gone. Our virgin forests are gone. Clean 
water and fresh air shrink daily. We desper- 
ately strive to save a wild river here... a 
few redwoods there. Our inheritance shrinks 
daily. This good and fair land bleeds from 
thousands of man-inflicted wounds, Then we 
salt them with pesticides in the name of 
progress. It is time that the word progress 
was used with a little more care. Once it was 
used to advance man. Today it has degen- 
erated to the level of a camouflage term for 
new despoilation or exploitation. 

Such evidence is incontrovertible. It is time 
the Federal government followed these leads. 
Therefore, I hope you will seriously con- 
sider a temporary national ban on further 
production, shipment, and use of this pesti- 
cide, until the inevitable conclusive evi- 
dence is in, In the interests of public health 
and national safety, I would hope you would 
consider such action. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Sincerely, 
BERTRAM L. PODELL, 
Member of Congress. 


MISTREATMENT BY OVERSEAS 
NATIONAL AIRWAYS 


(Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago our distinguished colleague from 
California (Mr. VAN DEERLIN) strongly 
indicated his outrage at the treatment 
one of his constituents received at the 
hands of Overseas National Airways, a 
supplemental air carrier—perhaps bet- 
ter known as a nonsked. 

On the chance that you missed the 
gentleman’s words, let me repeat them 
for you: 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, apparently 
it takes a will of iron and the stamina of a 
fullback to travel these days on some air 
carriers. 

This morning I received a telephone call 
from a constituent, who reported she had 
been waiting all night at Dulles Interna- 
tional Airport, with 250 other passengers, to 
depart on a vacation trip to Europe. 

She was highly upset, not so much by the 
delay as the fact that the carrier, Overseas 
National Airways, had not bothered to tell 
the passengers what was wrong or to make 
any effort to ease their discomfort. 

I checked with the airport manager, and 
was told that for about 31⁄4 hours, between 
2:30 and 6 a.m., some 450 passengers from at 
least two Overseas National flights were mill- 
ing around Dulles. At that time of night, the 
airport snack bar is manned by a single 
employee. All other eating facilities are 
closed, and I understand that frustrated 
passengers were on the verge of rioting. 

Although the carrier never told the pas- 
sengers this, failure to assemble a complete 
flight crew apparently was responsible for 
the delay. By the time a flight engineer 
could be located—in Buffalo—and brought to 
Dulles, the duty time of other crew members 
had expired, thus forcing the plane to re- 
main on the ground. 
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As I see it, chartered airlines, like over- 
seas National, have a good thing. Perhaps too 
much of a good thing. They are guaranteed 
full passenger loads, and they squeeze their 
customers in like sardines—250 on a single 
plane. 

Perhaps they should show a little regard 
for the fare-paying passengers in return. 
Many of the people making these chartered 
trips are elderly citizens who have scrimped 
and saved for years for their tickets. 

What a way to begin the vacation of a 
lifetime—dumped at Dulles like so much ex- 
cess baggage. 


Ironically, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
is a member of the distinguished Com- 
mitee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce which passed an amendment to 
the Federal Aviation Act in the closing 
days of the 90th Congress intended to 
keep them in business but hardly giving 
the supplementals a license to commit 
the sins of which they now appear to be 
so manifestly guilty. 

I am concerned, as is my friend from 
California, with what happens to pas- 
sengers at Dulles, booked in good faith 
by Overseas National Airways and al- 
lowed to hang around, hour upon hour, 
in an aura of uncertainty and indiffer- 
ence. 

But Iam more concerned, Mr. Speaker, 
as a member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, with what might happen if such 
an occurrence was repeated abroad—in 
Frankfurt; or London; or, more hor- 
ribly, Moscow or Leningrad—where, I 
am informed. Overseas National conducts 
periodic air tours. American- prestige 
abroad is dwindling rapidly enough as it 
is, Mr. Speaker, without encouraging 
repititions of the Dulles incident simply 
because the Civil Aeronautics Board does 
not police these supplementals to make 
certain that they honor their contracts 
with the traveling public and perform 
only those functions which the 90th 
Congress thought it was granting them. 

It seems to me that the time is at 
hand to take a good hard, critical look 
at the supplemental airline industry. This 
is an industry which, according to re- 
liable sources, is growing faster than any 
other section of the U.S. airline industry 
and will be a billion-dollar industry by 
1973. 

Recently I read where the supplemental 
airlines vigorously opposed liberal new 
transatlantic fares proposed by the In- 
ternational Air Transport Association, 
whose members include scheduled car- 
riers of the United States and foreign 
nations. The fares proposed for air trav- 
elers, as I understand the proposal, would 
sharply reduce the cost of traveling by 
air to Europe and contains other benefits 
for individual and group travelers. 

The supplemental airlines cried out 
against the plan, claiming that it would 
divert traffic they would have access to. 
Yet the CAB found that the fares would 
benefit the public. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board granted 
most of the IATA proposal, but for a 
realtively short period of time, only 5 
months in the winter of 1969-70, pending 
the completion of a full evidentiary hear- 
ing which the supplementals successfully 
requested. The short period of time of 
approval threatens to make impossible 
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a fair experiment with the new fares, 
particularly in the peak summer season 
of 1970. 

In the pleadings of the American car- 
riers which are members of IATA, the 
CAB was told, among other things, that 
the fare package was aimed at gener- 
ating sufficient traffic to meet the re- 
quirements of the 747 for which most 
scheduled world airlines have made 
heavy financial commitments. 

This plea is a reasonable one, capable 
of withstanding any argument on sound 
economic grounds. Yet, we find the U.S. 
scheduled airlines, the foundation-stone 
of U.S.-flag commercial air transporta- 
tion, being frustrated in their vital future 
planning by a relatively new category of 
air carriers, the supplementals. 

Let us not forget that the supple- 
mentals’ statutory obligation is to pro- 
vide air service supplementary to that of 
the scheduled carriers. The Government 
of the United States has an obligation 
to maintain a clear distinction between 
the responsibilities of the scheduled and 
nonscheduled airlines of this country. 
The agency directly charged with that 
responsibility is the CAB, and we are well 
aware that with its relatively small polic- 
ing arm, this can be a difficult task. 

I also recall reading recently that the 
CAB was preparing a crackdown on 
charter groups alleged to be attempting 
to evade the Board’s restrictions. The 
article to which I refer is the Wall Street 
Journal story of June 9, 1969, which I 
would like to enter into the Recorp. 

In its own order announcing an in- 
vestigation into this incident, the CAB 
pointed up the blatant disregard for 
regulations shown by the supplemental 
airlines involved in the charters planned 
by the International Student Affairs 
Club, to which the excellent Wall Street 
Journal article refers. The Board noted 
that the violations involved “go to the 
very heart of the charter concept and 
tend to obliterate the distinction between 
supplemental air transportation and the 
individual sales service provided by the 
scheduled air carriers.” The CAB also 
noted that the two supplemental airlines 
involved—American Flyers and Trans 
International—failed to take any steps 
to see that the tour participants were 
advised that the eligibility of the char- 
ters was subject to question and that the 
flights faced possible cancellation. 

This is outrageous defiance. It should 
be halted at once. Stricter control of air- 
lines perpetrating such tactics on an 
unsuspecting public must be established 
by the CAB. 

I can cite other examples of supple- 
mental carriers defiance of Board regu- 
lations, such as another airline in this’ 
category which allegedly cancelled a 
Mexico-United States charter just 1 day 
before the charter trip because, it ex- 
plained, it lacked traffic rights. 

I could get on, but I do not think it is 
necessary. Further examples of this kind 
of performance—or nonperformance— 
can likely be obtained from some of your 
own constituents who are engaged in the 
travel agency business. 

Steps must be taken now to insure 
that the supplemental carriers are made 
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to conform with the laws under which 
they are authorized to provide public 
service. 

Further, any authority granted to 
these carriers must contain safeguards 
against inflicting injury on the scheduled 
carriers of the United States in their 
day-in, day-out operations, particularly 
the international airlines which are con- 
stantly faced with political as well as 
economic problems all over the globe. 

And last but certainly not least in im- 
portance, the CAB must bring to a halt 
the liberal attitude toward the supple- 
mental airlines, whose record of per- 
formance is hardly worthy of impeding 
the efforts of the U.S. scheduled airline 
industry, which has achieved such a 
splendid record in many decades of pub- 
lic service. 

Mr. Speaker, the Wall Street Journal 
has been keeping an eagle reportorial eye 
on the activities of the supplementals 
since they began breaking the rules and 
exceeding the limitations set down for 
them by the 90th Congress. 

At a later date I shall ask unanimous 
consent that these Journal articles be 
made a part of the RECORD. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. AsPINALL (at the request of Mr. 
RoceErs of Colorado), for this week, on 
account of death in his family. 

Mr. Fraser (at the request of Mr, 
OBEY), for July 9, 1969, through July 21, 
1969, on account of official business 
(Geneva Disarmament Commission) . 

Mr. Wotrr (at the request of Mr. 
PIKE), for today and Thursday, July 10, 
1969, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. FLowers), to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Reuss, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mrs, SuLLIvAN, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. PURCELL, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Tunney, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Diccs, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Dices, for 60 minutes, on July 10. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


. By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Manon to revise and extend his re- 
marks and insert certain tables and per- 
tinent printed material relating to fiscal 
affairs of the Government. 

Mr. Wriiiams to have the remarks 
concerning Mr. Milliken printed in the 
Record immediately following approval 
of the Journal. 

Mr. Mappven and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Camp) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. WHALLEY. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. MIZE. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, 

Mr. FOREMAN in two instances. 

Mr. Duncan. 

Mr. POLLOCK. 

Mr. WYDLER. 

Mr. McDonatp of Michigan in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. ZWACH. 

Mr. GOODLING. 

Mr. HASTINGS. 

Mr. Morse. 

Mr. GUDE. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. BETTS. 

Mr. Corns in three instances. 

Mr. AYRES. 

Mr. ESCH. 

Mr. SAYLOR. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Fiowers, and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania in three 
instances. 

Mr. Dias. 

Mr. BARING. 

Mr. SCHEUER. in two instances. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas in eight instances. 

Mr. Murpxry of New York. 

Mr. Rarick in three instances. 

Mr. BrapeEmas in six instances, 

Mr. Mva in six instances. 

Mr. OLseN in four instances. 

Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas. 

Mr. HEtstoski in two instances, 

Mr, Hanna. 

Mr. DINGELL in four instances. 

Mr. St GERMAIN in two instances, 

Mr. EILBERG. 

Mr. Tunney in three instances, 

Mr. ULLMAN in five instances, 

Mr. O’Hara in two instances. 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. 

Mr. Buruison of Missouri. 

Mr. PEPPER. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 545. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Bail Agency Act (80 Stat. 327); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8. 1458. An act to prohibit the business of 
debt adjusting in the District of Columbia 
except as an incident to the lawful practice 
of law or as an activity engaged in by a non- 
profit corporation or association; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1583. An act to provide that appoint- 
ments and promotions in the Post Office De- 
partment, including the postal field service, 
be made on the basis of merit and fitness; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ice. 

S. 2185. An act to authorize a Federal con- 
tribution for the effectuation of a transit 
development program for the National Capi- 
tal region, and to further the objectives of 
the National Capital Transportation Act of 
1965 (79 Stat. 663) and Public Law 89-774 
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(80 Stat. 1324); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 3689. An act to cede to the State of 
Montana concurrent jurisdiction with the 
United States over the real property com- 
prising the Veterans’ Administration Center, 
Fort Harrison, Mont. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1647. An act to authorize the release of 
100,000 short tons of lead from the na- 
tional stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FLOWERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 55 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, July 10, 1969, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


937. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend Section 5723(b) of Title 
5, United States Code, relating to length of 
service required by teachers in Bureau of 
Indian Affairs schools when travel and trans- 
portation expenses are paid to first post of 
duvy; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

938. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Federal Communications Commission, trans- 
mitting a copy of the report on backlog of 
pending applications and hearing cases as 
of May 31, 1969, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 5(e) of the Communications Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
an‘ Foreign Commerce. 

939. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to improve the judicial machinery in customs 
courts by amending the statutory provisions 
relating to judicial actions and administra- 
tive proceedings in customs matters, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

940. A letter from the Director of Manage- 
ment Operations, Department of the Interior 
transmitting a report covering grants made 
to nonprofit organizations for support of 
scientific research programs during calendar 
year 1968, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 3 of Public Law 85-934; to the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. S. 574. An act 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
engage in feasibility investigations of cer- 
tain water resource developments; with 
amendment (Rep. No. 91-358). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. S. 38. An act 
to consent to the upper Niobrara River com- 
pact between the States of Wyoming and 
Nebraska (Rept. No. 91-359). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROTZMAN: 

H.R. 12689. A bill to amend the Food 
Stamp Act of 1964, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 12690. A bill for the relief of the 
Southwest Metropolitan Water and Sanita- 
tion District, Colo.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 12691. A bill to improve the judicial 
machinery in customs courts by amending the 
statutory provisions relating to judicial ac- 
tions and administrative proceedings in cus- 
toms matters, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 12692. A bill to authorize the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, after investiga- 
tion and hearing, to require the establish- 
ment of through routes and joint rates be- 
tween motor common carriers of property, 
and between such carriers and common car- 
riers by rail, express, and water, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr: DENT: 

H.R. 12693. A bill to amend the first sec- 
tion of the act of November 5, 1966, to define 
the boundaries of the Indiana Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H.R. 12694. A bill to establish fee programs 
for entrance to and use of areas administered 
for outdoor recreation and related purposes 
by the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GERALD R. FORD (for him- 
self, Mr. ARENDS, Mr. RHODES, Mr. 
Bos WILSON, Mr. MESKILL, and Mr. 
Wiccrns) : 

H.R. 12695. A bill to amend the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, HALL: 

H.R. 12696. A bill to amend the Uniform 
Time Act of 1966 in order to provide that 
daylight saving time shall be observed in the 
United States from the first Sunday follow- 
ing Memorial Day to the first Sunday follow- 
ing Labor Day; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. Price of Illinois) (by request): 

H.R. 12697. A bill to amend section 153 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
to extend the compulsory patent licensing 
authority of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for 5. years, and for other purposes; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
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By Mr. HORTON (for himself, Mr. 
Dent, Mr. Diccs, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. 
McCLosKey, Mr. POWELL, Mr. REES, 
and Mr. STANTON) : 

H.R. 12698. A bill to incorporate Pop War- 
ner Little Scholars, Inc.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ICHORD (for himself, Mr. 
QUILLEN, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. FISHER, 
Mr. Fuqua, Mr. WAGGONNER, Mr. 
COLMER, Mr. Rivers, Mr. PREYER of 
North Carolina, Mr. Epwarps of 
Louisiana, Mr. AsHBROOK, Mr. 
ROUDEBUSH, Mr. Watson, and Mr. 
SCHERLE) : 

H.R. 12699. A bill to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 to authorize the Fed- 
eral Government to institute measures for 
the protection of defense production and of 
classified information released to industry 
against acts of subversion, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Internal 
Security. 

By Mr. KUYKENDALL: 

H.R. 12700. A bill to etsablish a Joint Com- 
mittee on Environmental Quality; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LANDGREBE: 

H.R. 12701. A bill to amend title I of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act of 
1965 (78 Stat. 897), and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LUKENS: 

H.R. 12702, A bill to change the definition 
of ammunition for purposes of chapter 44 
of title 18 of the United States Code; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 12703. A bill to amend the Gun Con- 
trol Act of 1968 to strengthen the penalty 
provision applicable to a Federal felony 
committed with a firearm; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McEWEN: 

H.R. 12704. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 to establish orderly 
procedures for the consideration of applica- 
tions for renewal of broadcast licenses; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 12705. A bill to prevent payment of 
double subsidies, and to assure availability 
of tonnage for defense purposes in the na- 
tional interest, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 12706. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 so as to increase the 
amount of the annuities payable thereunder 
to widows and widowers; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 12707. A bill to amend title XIX of 
the Social Security Act to continue for an 
additional period in certain cases the special 
provision fixing the minimum Federal assist- 
ance percentage for a State under the medi- 
cal assistance program at 105 percent of the 
Federal share of such State’s medical expend- 
itures under all of the public assistance pro- 
grams during 1965; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr, PODELL: 

H.R. 12708. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to restore to individ- 
uals who have attained the age of 65 the 
right to deduct all expenses for their medical 
care, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POLLOCE: 

H.R. 12709. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
make Indian hospital facilities available to 
non-Indians under certain conditions; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. RHODES: 

H.R. 12710. A bill to amend the Tariff 
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Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rate of duty on whole skins of mink; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 12711. A bill to protect collectors of 
antique glassware against the manufacture 
in the United States or the importation of 
imitations of such glassware; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. SCHADEBERG (for himself, 
Mr. VANDER JacT, Mr. HUTCHINSON, 
Mr. RUPPE, Mr. LANDGREBE, Mr, 
O’KonskI, and Mr. CEDERBERG) : 

H.R. 12712. A bill to amend the act of 
August 13, 1946, relating to Federal par- 
ticipation in the cost of protecting ` the 
shores of the United States, its territories, 
and possessions, to include privately owned 
property; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr, TAYLOR: 

H.R,.12713. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rate of duty on whole skins of mink; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 12714. A bill to provide that the Fed- 
eral Government shall pay one-half of: the 
cost of health insurance for Federal em- 
ployees and annuitants; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 12715. A bill to amend chapter 44 of 
title 18, United States Code, to exempt am- 
munition from Federal regulation under the 
Gun Control Act of 1968; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XU, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by 
request) : 

H.R. 12716. A bill for the relief of the 
Nightwriter Corp.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H.R.12717. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Leticia K. Chy-Koa; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12718. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Elpidio Kap Koa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 12719. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Jeoung Sook Choe; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 12720. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the Washington Inter- 
national School, Inc.; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


172. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Board of Chosen Freeholders, Mercer Coun- 
ty, Trenton, N.J., relative to creating an 
urban mass transportation trust fund; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

173. Also, petition of the Americans for 
Patriotism, Inc., Scarsdale, N.Y., relative to 
a US. American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

174. Also, petition of the Rochester Po- 
lice Locust Club, Inc., Rochester, N.Y., rela- 
tive to'redress of grievances; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE—Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m. and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, creator, preserver, 
redeemer and judge, infuse our hearts 
and minds with Thy higher wisdom that 
we may measure these days against the 
long years yet to come, and to judge our 
daily actions by Thy divine decrees. In- 
vest our deliberations and our decisions 
with eternal meanings, that generations 
to follow may call us “blessed.” Pour out 
Thy blessing upon this land that we may 
present unto Thee a nation cleansed, and 
redeemed. Equipped with righteousness 
and justice, with grace and generosity, 
may we have a part in Thy great redemp- 
tion and at last establish the peace of 
Thy kingdom. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, July 8, 1969, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I wonder if it is possible to get 
consent to go beyond 3 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have a 7- or 8-min- 
ute speech. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Surely. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider the 
nomination of George H. Goodrich, of 
Maryland. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of exec- 
utive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nomination will be stated. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT OF 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of George H. Goodrich, of 
Maryland, to be an associate judge of 
the District of Columbia Court of General 
Sessions for the term of 10 years. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
ered and confirmed. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of this nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the majority 
leader for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, speaking as chairman 
of the committee, it is my concept that 
it is the committee’s duty on the pending 
matter, the military authorization bill, 
to do everything possible to get this mat- 
ter fully presented to the jury, so to 
speak—to the Senate. 

The bill contains many major matters 
of far-reaching importance that go to 
the vitals of our security. 

Second, I have a very strong feeling 
about the debate being conducted in open 
session as much as possible; and only 
with respect to classified matters that I 
thought were of the utmost importance 
would I think of anything other than an 
open session. 

Third, if we can avoid going over the 
same matter a second time in closed ses- 
sion, I think we should do so. 

So, in an effort to continue getting this 
bill fully presented, not only from my 
viewpoint, but also from that of all other 
members of the committee, I believe it 
would be better now to proceed in this 
manner: that the Chair have it under- 
stood that the Senator from Maine (Mrs. 
SMITH), who is the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, will be recognized soon today, to 
present her views on the bill as a whole. 
This would further present the picture 
as we developed it in the committee; that 
then the two subcommittee chairmen, the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon) and 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
McIntyre), and the minority members 
of those subcommittees be given an op- 
portunity to present their views. Of 
course, this would all be in open session. 

I am not attempting to lay out any 
pattern for the Chair. Iam simply mak- 
ing known the purpose and desires of the 
se gee in presenting this bill. 

. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, will 
the 5 Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. I have discussed 
this matter briefly with the majority 


Mr. President, will the Senator from 


Montana yield, to permit me to make one 


that to make the debate meaningful on 
matters that ought to be heard in a closed 
session, I shall judge later as to when I 
shall ask for a closed session. But I ex- 
press the hope now, and say for my own 
part, that it is my hope that we will try 
to consolidate such matters in one closed 
session. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is fair enough. 
So the Senate is on notice that there will 
not be a closed session today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the order entered yesterday to 
that effect be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
and the journal clerk that no order to 
that effect has been entered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct; it 
was an understanding. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then 
the understanding is withdrawn. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I think 
that in this dialog it should be abundant- 
ly clear to all that, if there are minority 
Senators who believe they have matters 
that ought to be presented in a closed 
session, they will not be precluded from 
making that request. Of course, any Sen- 
ator can so move. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair thinks he should make an observa- 
tion. The rule of recognition in the Sen- 
ate provides that “the Presiding Officer 
shall recognize the Senator who shall 
first address him.” It is in the discretion 
of the Chair to recognize Senators under 
this rule. 

By tradition and through custom that 
has existed for many years, the Chair 
does, as a rule, give priority of recog- 
nition, first, to the majority leader; sec- 
ond, to the minority leader; then to the 
Senator who is in charge of a bill; and 
next to the ranking minority member of 
the committee or other Senators con- 
cerned with presenting the bill. I know of 
no rule or custom at present that goes 
beyond that practice. 

Every member of the committee—in- 
deed, every Member of the Senate—who 
wishes to have an opportunity to do so, 
in the present status of the case, will 
be afforded an opportunity to speak to 
his heart’s content on this particular 
issue. 

Every Senator who wishes to speak will 
be recognized in due season, unless the 
Senate, by unanimous consent, limits 
debate and precludes him from doing so. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was addressing my 
remarks particularly to rule XXXV, un- 
der which a Senator can move for a closed 
session. If his motion is seconded, the 
rule is automatically invoked by the oc- 
cupant of the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That, 
of course, is correct. But any Senator 
may be recognized, and it might be that 
before a single word were said in debate 
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in closed session, a motion could be made 
to return to open session. If a majority 
of the Senate so desired, they could re- 
turn to open session. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, it is not 
necessary to say this but I wish to kill 
any kind of inference that anyone has 
brought in that I was trying to exclude 
anyone, The rules speak for themselves. 
The Chair has well stated the custom 
of the Senate about recognition and I 
think that is the correct rule. I was 
merely undertaking to explain to the 
Senate as a body what the committee was 
trying to do in presenting the bill. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Montana yield and, 
if so, to whom? 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, in view of the 
changed situation, that all committees 
of the Senate be permitted to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today and 
I ask that attaches notify the committees 
that are in session to that effect. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, all committees of the Sen- 
ate will be permitted to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The Senator from Montana has the 
floor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair understands that the Senate is 
operating under the 3-minute rule. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Montana requests that he 
may proceed for 2 additional minutes. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the 
Senator from Texas? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I would 
like to ask the distinguished majority 
leader, in view of this development now, 
it is possible, is it not, that the closed 
session would come on tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not necessarily. I 
would not think so. I think there will 
be some open discussion first and very 
likely the closed session will not come 
tomorrow. What I say is subject to 
change. 

Mr. TOWER. I wish to propound a 
further question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. TOWER. At the time the motion 
is made to close the doors will there be 
propounded a request relative to the 
presence of staff members on the floor? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There will, indeed. 

Mr. TOWER. I would like to serve no- 
tice to the Senate that it is my current 
intent to raise an objection to any staff 
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members being allowed on the floor dur- 
ing the time when the doors are closed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. For the information 
of the Senate, I have discussed this mat- 
ter with the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. STENNIS), and the distin- 
guished minority leader (Mr. DIRKSEN) 
on the basis of precedents. There were 
four staff members outside of the regu- 
lar members of the Committee on Armed 
Services who were permitted on the floor 
at the time of the last closed hearing. 
If this is going to get out of hand I 
think the only way to face up to it would 
be that no staff members, not even from 
the committee, be allowed, because if 
each Senator is going to ask that his 
staff member be present I think the need 
for a closed session goes out the window 
because we have a hard enough time 
keeping our own mouths closed. If we 
get them in here the roof is going to blow 
off. 

If this matter gets out of hand there 
will be no staff members allowed and that 
is the way rule XXXV reads. It refers to 
closed sessions as affecting Senators only. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair would ask the clerk to read part 2 
of rule XXXVI, which relates to this 
matter. There has been a good deal of 
discussion about who should be allowed 
on the floor. This rule very clearly estab- 
lishes who shall be allowed on the floor. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

RULE XXXVI 
EXECUTIVE SESSIONS 
. * . * . 

2. When acting upon confidential or Ex- 
ecutive business, unless the same shall be 
considered in open Executive session, the 
Senate Chamber shall be cleared of all per- 
sons except the Secretary, the Chief Clerk, 
the Principal Legislative Clerk, the Executive 
Clerk, the Minute and Journal Clerk, the 
Sergeant at Arms, the Assistant Doorkeeper, 
and such other officers as the Presiding 
Officer shall think necessary; and all such 
officers shall be sworn to secrecy. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, when the 
rule refers to officers of the Senate that 
would mean they would have to be offi- 
cers of the Senate and could not be indi- 
vidual staff members. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless 
it were in the discretion of the Presiding 
Officer who could permit them under the 
language of this rule. But it has never 
been the custom or practice to allow it 
and the present Presiding Officer would 
not permit the presence of any attachés, 
particularly if objection was made, and 
the Senator from Texas has indicated he 
would object. 

Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
wish to make one comment with respect 
to this possible request for advisers to be 
on the floor from the committees other 
than the Committee on Armed services. 

I think it is proper, if it could be al- 
lowed, to have experts from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, but the Foreign 
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Relations Committee has been holding 
hearings in the field of armed services, 
and they are unalterably opposed to 
many things that the Committee on 
Armed Services is for. 

I think it would be a big mistake to al- 
low people on the floor who come with 
@ prejudiced or prejudged view on the 
matter of weapons, ABM’s and so forth. 
It is the job of the Committee on Armed 
Services to present the case and not the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I may be 
wrong; but I do not think I am. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Arizona can yield to the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield the fioor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Arizona has taken his seat. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. One of the difficul- 
ties in this body with respect to the com- 
mittee system concerns the infringement 
of authority and responsibility. Some- 
times the line is drawn pretty thin, and 
it is hard to say where it lies. Nowadays, 
because the field of defense is so over- 
lapping, it becomes increasingly difficult 
to determine where the responsibility of 
one committee begins and the responsi- 
bility of another committee ends. It is 
overlapping, it is a difficult question, and 
it goes beyond the committees here in- 
volved. I recall that the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations has had 
questions raised about certain hearings 
held by the Committee on Government 
Operations, which were in the field of 
foreign policy. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am looking at it 
from a technical standpoint. The ex- 
pertise in this matter is in the Committee 
on Armed Services and not in some other 
committee. 

Iam very happy that the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi refrained from 
holding hearings on foreign policy. I 
think that is the job of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Sometimes the two 
committees work together on a full com- 
mittee or subcommittee basis. So far as 
expertise is concerned, there is enough 
expertise on the other side, on the anti- 
ABM side, that should be given consider- 
ation. With that in mind, I had a discus- 
sion on my own initiative with the dis- 
tinguished minority leader to the effect 
that there should be equal distribution 
respecting staff floor privileges so that 
the same number of attachés or admin- 
istrative assistants would be available on 
each side. In that way no advantage 
could be achieved one way or the other. 

I wish to express my deep personal 
thanks to the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi for what he had to suggest 
when this matter was brought to his at- 
tention, when it seemed it might get out. 
of hand. He stated that as far as he was. 
concerned, he would be glad to bear the 
load himself and not have the two men 
from the Committee on Armed Services 
on hand. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The chairman 
can do that—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
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time of the Senator from Arizona has 
expired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The problem that 
comes up in my mind is, Where do we 
put an end to this? If the Committee on 
Armed Services is allowed one for the 
majority side and one for the minority 
side and the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations is allowed one, because I do not 
think there is any minority side to it, 
then some other Member comes up and 
says, “I have got an interest in this. I 
have done a great deal of studying on it. 
I have a brilliant young man who has 
spent the past 3 weeks studying this 
matter and I think he should be on the 
floor. If we start that, then I suggest 
that everyone is entitled to have some ex- 
pert behind him. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I tend to agree with 
the Senator that we will end up by hav- 
ing no “experts” or none in an unofficial 
capacity on the floor. Perhaps that is 
the best way to handle the situation. 
Certainly, Senators are supposed to have 
mature judgment and a grasp of the 
subject which they are discussing in this 
Chamber. They should be prepared to 
undertake that responsibility to the full 
and take it unto themselves, solely, if 
necessary. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the 
Senator. 


S. 2570—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
PROVIDING FOR THE TERMINA- 
TION OF JET AIRCRAFT OPERA- 
TION AT WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
AIRPORT 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed in 
the morning hour for not to exceed 10 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill concerning aviation problems 
at the Nation’s Capital. Specifically, my 
bill proposes to phase out the use of jet 
planes at Washington National Airport, 
transferring these plane operations to 
Dulles and Friendship International Air- 


ports. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2570) to provide for the 
termination within 18 months of the use 
of Washington National Airport by jet 
aircraft, and to develop a plan for high- 
speed surface transportation connecting 
the city of Washington with Dulles Inter- 
national Airport and Friendship Inter- 
national Airport, introduced by Mr. 
Dominick, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I fully 
recognize that jets have been using 
Washington National regularly since 
they were first permitted at that airport 
in April 1966. During the ensuing 3 years 
or so, the operations involving jet planes 
have become rather deeply entrenched. 
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Recognizing that to cause a withdrawal 
of such plane operations overnight would 
create an undue hardship on the carriers 
involved, I am proposing a gradual 
phaseout to cover perhaps 18 months 
from the time of enactment. I think this 
is only fair. 

But I insist that the jets have got to 
go from Washington National. 

This is not a snap judgment on my 
part, because I have been considering this 
situation for 3 years. Back in June 1966, 
Icalled the attention of the Senate to the 
problem that jet operations at Washing- 
ton National were creating for the people 
of the metropolitan area. 

At that time, I had written to Gen. 
William F. McKee, Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency, protesting the 
jet operations at the airport. I based my 
protest on four criteria: 

First, that the congestion of traffic at 
this busy air facility was made worse by 
the advent of jet operations. 

Second, that the noise level had be- 
come particularly acute, especially in cer- 
tain areas of the Metropolitan Washing- 
ton region. With the coming of warm 
weather, resulting in open windows and 
increased outdoor activity, the frequent 
noise problem became all the worse. 

Third, that the opening of Washington 
National to jet planes resulted in a trans- 
fer of activity from underutilized Dulles 
International Airport, which was de- 
signed and located to accommodate jets, 
to Washington National, which was not 
designed for them, and certainly not lo- 
cated with the jet in mind. 

Finally, I pointed out that the use of 
jets at the close-in airport made use of 
this facility by general aviation less 
feasible. 

There is, however, still another source 
of irritation and complaint which has 
grown steadily worse since the advent of 
jet aircraft at National. I refer to the 
sooty exhaust plume which is emitted 
from these jets as they land and take off 
over our city. 

According to a report from the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
pursuant to the Air Quality Act of 1967, 
aircraft operating out of Washington 
National Airport dumped an average of 
17.6 tons of pollutants into the air over 
Washington every day during 1967. With 
the sharp increase in traffic at National 
since that time, a new measurement to- 
day would undoubtedly show a sharp in- 
crease in the amount of pollution being 
generated by this increased trafiic. 

Commercial air carriers alone con- 
ducted 238,224 landings and takeoffs at 
Washington National in 1968. Multiply 
that number of takeoffs and landings by 
the average pollution emission of these 
aircraft and we reach the startling re- 
sult that air carriers using Washington 
National Airport last year dumped 10,553 
tons of pollution on the Nation’s Capital. 

Probably the most apparent objection 
by the people of the metropolitan area 
is, and has always been, their subjection 
to the noise bombardment every few 
minutes during heavy traffic periods. 
Here is what the Washington Post of 
April 26, 1966, had to say about the in- 
troduction of jet planes at Washington 
National Airport: 
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Norse COMPLAINTS CONTINUE IN 2D DAY OF 
JET SERVICE AT NATIONAL AIRPORT 


National Airport continued to be deluged 
by noise complaints yesterday while some 
airline officials, far from complaining, were 
citing increased passenger business as justi- 
fication for bringing in the jets. 

The Federal Aviation Agency received 223 
telephone calls as of late yesterday after- 
noon complaining about airplane noise. The 
figure for Sunday, the first day of regularly- 
scheduled jet service at National, was 176. 

The vast majority of complaints, accord- 
ing to the FAA, have come from the George- 
town and Foxhall areas, A few have come 
from neighborhoods south of the airport. 

The jetliners landed mostly from the north 
and took off heading south on Sunday, so 
complaints from Georgetown and Foxhall 
mostly concerned landings. 

The wind shifted yesterday, which meant 
the pattern was reversed with most take-offs 
heading north. The new jets’ highly touted 
steep-climb capability apparently did not 
convince Georgetown and Foxhall residents 
that they were quieter than their predeces- 
sors. 

Meanwhile, an American Airlines spokes- 
man said that four of the company’s six jet 
flights to Chicago on Sunday were ‘“com- 
pletely sold out, one was 80 per cent full 
and the last, the 10 p.m. flight, had 40 pas- 
sengers. We had a much better day than 
usual to Chicago.” 

Eastern Air Lines reported 4740 passen- 
gers Sunday. A spokesman said business was 
up 5 to 7 per cent Sunday and was slightly 
better yesterday. 

United Air Lines reported an 8 per cent 
over-all increase in passenger traffic. 

An FAA spokesman said half of the com- 
plaints during the past 48 hours did not 
mention jets specifically, but just objected 
to “noise.” 

He also said, somewhat cheerfully, that 
there were 14 complimentary calls Sunday 
and 21 yesterday. 

One caller objected to a twin-engine plane 
fiying over the prohibited area between the 
Capitol and the Potomac, The National tower 
said they had not controlled the plane and 
had not eyen seen it. But the call prompted 
@ careful records check. It was from the 
White House. 


Mr. President, as I mentioned before, 
Washington National Airport was neither 
designed nor located to take on jet traffic. 
We have no less. than the word of a for- 
mer Federal Aviation Administrator on 
this. 

During hearings on Washington, D.C., 
airports held in 1963 before the House 
Subcommittee on Transportation and 
Aeronautics of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, Administra- 
tor Najeeb Halaby was replying to a 
comment of Congressman FRIEDEL on the 
use of Friendship Airport. Administrator 
Halaby, referring to his predecessor at 
the Federal Aviation Agency, told the 
subcommittee: 

Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me, in a sense 
the Federal Aviation Agency diverted traffic 
to Friendship Airport and gave it this great 
surge of traffic in the first 3 years of the jet 
age. If the Federal Aviation Administrator 
had wished to hurt, to be unjust to Friend- 
ship, he would have built up Washington 
National as a jet airport, and monopolized 
all the traffic. He didn’t do that, sir. He re- 


fused the jets in there because Washington 
National is not built, designed, or set up for 


jet traffic. Therefore, the Congress built a 
new airport, inits wisdom. 


Administrator Halaby, later in the 
same hearings, reiterated this specific 
point while commenting on the buildup 
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of traffic at Friendship brought on by the 
jet plane. He told the subcommittee: 

Then the jet came in and for the simple, 
artificial reason that the jet could not prop- 
erly be accommodated by the Washington 
National Airport at Gravelly Point, they got 
an airfall, or windfall of flights into Friend- 
ship. 


J. B. Hartranft, Jr., in a statement to 
the subcommittee on behalf of the Air- 
craft Owners & Pilots Association pointed 
out that Dulles was designed to serve 
jet traffic, while Washington National 
was not. 

Mr. President, I insist that it is highly 
incongruous to foist jet traffic on over- 
crowded Washington National, which is 
not designed for such planes, while not 
doing everything possible to utilize 
Dulles, and perhaps Friendship, more 
since they are fully prepared for jet 
planes. 

The maddening congestion which ex- 
ists at Washington National not only 
tries the patience of passengers and em- 
ployees alike, but is a serious hazard to 
the residents of Washington. Conges- 
tion is so bad lately that at times the 
shuttle flights between Washington and 
New York have been delayed from 1 to 
2 hours in both directions. And under 
such conditions, a midair collision could 
result in losses of life and property dam- 
age of catastrophic proportions. 

A statistical comparison of operations 
at Washington National with Dulles 
tells the full story. 

During 1968, the total volume of non- 
military traffic at Dulles was: 

| Takeoffs and landings] 


For 1968, the nonmilitary volume at 
Washington National was: 
[ Takeoffs and landings] 


Air carriers 
General aviation 


343, 163 


So there we have it, specifically spelled 
out. Over twice as many operations 
crowded in at Washington National 
than at Dulles. And Dulles is handling 
a volume which is far below its ca- 
pacity. 

An Editorial Research Reports study, 
“Airport Modernization,” published 
February 22, 1967, emphasized the point 
of deliberately underutilizing Dulles 
while overloading Washington National. 
The study declared that: 

Dulles International, which opened in 
1962, was intended to be the nation’s first 
jet-age airport. Located 26 miles west of 
Washington, Dulles in its 4% years of op- 
eration has remained a jet-age white ele- 
phant, operating at a loss and accommo- 
dating only a fraction of the passenger traf- 
fic it is capable of handling. In part, this 
is due to the convenience of National in 
contrast to the 45-minute motor coach ride, 
at $2.50 per person, to Dulles; cab fare to 
the city is $13. The airlines serving Washing- 
ton failed to shift sufficient filghts from 
National to Dulles because of these factors. 
As a result, in fiscal 1965 National accommo- 
dated 6.5 million passengers while Dulles 
recorded a total of only 863,000 passengers. 

Dulles suffered still another blow when 
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the FAA decided in April 1966 to allow 
small jets to use National. Almost imme- 
diately National was serving 16,000 addi- 
tional passengers a day, while Dulles was 
serving 15,000 fewer. Overloading of ter- 
minal facilities created chaos at National. 
Consequently, authorities ordered the air- 
lines to limit combined operations to 40 
flights an hour in order to cut the num- 
ber of passengers crowding into the ter- 
minal, and a number of flights were shifted 
back to Dulles. Nevertheless, during calen- 
dar 1966 National served almost 8 million 
passengers while Dulles served 1.2 million. 

Reports that consideration was being given 
to a $200 million expansion of National to 
make it possible for larger jets to use the 
field provoked three dozen citizen groups to 
organize a campaign to phase aircraft opera- 
tions out of the Potomac River airport al- 
together by 1970. FAA officials tried to damp 
down complaints about noise by requiring 
pilots in good weather to reduce power at 
1,500 feet and follow the Potomac or Anacos- 
tia rivers until their planes reached the 3,000- 
foot level. But pilots contend that reduction 
of power is not safe, and citizens insist that 
the noise is not measurably reduced. An FAA 
study issued January 26 asserted that noise 
from the jets was no greater than from 
propeller craft, but the study convinced 
neither the irate residents nor the citizens’ 
Committee Against National. 


The President recently submitted a 
message to Congress outlining the prob- 
lems of air transportation in the Nation. 
In it the President cautioned: 

Existing jet ports are adding to the noise 
and air pollution in our urban areas ... 
These important social and conservation con- 
siderations must be taken into greater ac- 
count in future air systems development. 


I think this is indicative of a growing 
awareness that jet aviation is a signifi- 
cant contributor to our urban air pollu- 
tion problem, as well as the noise prob- 
lem. And, recognizing the proximity of 
Washington National Airport to the city, 
this caution applies to that air facility. 

(At this point Mr. Hotirnés took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, the 
main attraction at Washington National, 
of course, is its proximity to the down- 
town area. In other words, the time- 
distance factor involved in transporta- 
tion to and from the facility at Wash- 
ington National compared to that for 
travel to and from Dulles Airport places 
the latter at a disadvantage. 

In order to make Dulles more attrac- 
tive to both carriers and travelers, and 
incidentally to realize a more equitable 
return on the obviously large investment 
at Dulles by way of utilization, we must 
plan and construct some means of rapid 
transit to connect the downtown area 
with the airport. 

The problem of travel to and from air- 
ports has become.a general one since 
today’s airport must be located at a con- 
siderable distance from the central city, 
as is the case of Dulles. In his message 
on the problems of air transportation, 
the President recognized that travel be- 
tween the airport and the city required 
special attention, and he- therefore 
stated: 

Most important, government at all levels, 
working with industry and Tabor, must see 
to it that all aviation equipment and facili- 
ties are responsive to the needs of the 
traveler and the shipper and not the other 
way around. Transportation to airports, 
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whether by public conveyance or private 
vehicle, is as much. a part of a traveler's 
journey as the time he spends in the air, 
and must never be viewed as a separate sub- 
ject. A plane travels from airport to airport, 
but a person travels from door to door. I 
have directed the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion to give special attention to all the com- 
ponents of a journey in new plans for air- 
ways and airports improvements. 


This is exactly what I have in mind, 
and what I am recommending for Dulles. 
Such a facility has already been built 
and placed in service at Cleveland. It was 
built with the assistance of Federal funds, 
and appears to be a success. It could serve 
as a model to serve other cities as a rapid 
transit link with their airports. The 
Cleveland facility is a rail transit line. 

There are other possible types of rapid 
transit facility which could be adapted 
to serving Dulles and other major air- 
ports. 

One possibility would be the use of a 
combination bus and monorail system. 
The bus would travel between the center 
city and the airport at high speed by sus- 
pension using an overhead monorail de- 
vice. Then at either end of the trip, the 
bus would disengage from the monorail 
and travel conventionally. This system 
would combine the features of high speed 
for the city-airport trip with full flexi- 
bility while in the city and also at the 
airport. 

A regular monorail system operating 
between the city and the airport would 
greatly aid the problem of travel to and 
from Dulles, if the bus-monorail plan 
would delay such a program or be con- 
sidered not feasible. The George Wash- 
ington Parkway, beltway, and Dulles ex- 
press road affords the right of way needed 
for a monorail system. 

But whatever the system decided upon, 
high-speed transportation to Dulles In- 
ternational Airport will aid materially in 
having this excellent terminal achieve its 
potential. 

Mr. President, the people of Washing- 
ton have waited patiently, and in vain, 
for relief from the evils that jet opera- 
tions at Washington National thrust 
upon them. I fear that the situation will 
not correct itself, and that it will continue 
to grow worse. It is evident that only 
through specific legislation will a solu- 
tion be found. The bill I am introducing 
is designed to accomplish this. It is my 
sincere hope that we act on this matter 
with all the haste and concern the situ- 
ation demands. 

Mr. President, I just want to say two 
things quickly. 

I tried my living best to get General 
McKee to take some action on this mat- 
ter. I do not know how long it was and 
how many letters I wrote and how many 
conversations I had with him, but I 
could not get anywhere. 

I have been in the flying business since 
I got my license in 1935. I have flown all 
over the country. I had an airplane based 
at National Airport. I know what the 
congestion there is. I have been sur- 
rounded by three airplanes coming in 
at the same time at National Airport. 
The airport is not designed to take that 
kind of traffic. It is a hazard to health, 
life, and safety. If we do not do some- 
thing about it, we are going to have a 
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major crash that is going to cause a ma- 
jor catastrophe to the area, the people, 
and property. We are going to have to 
do something about it. 

I have understood that this bill will 
probably be sent to committee and be 
buried. In my opinion, that is totally 
wrong. We should have hearings on it. 
We should understand what the prob- 
lems are. We are not going to solve the 
pollution problem entirely by the sug- 
gestion I have made, but at least we will 
spread it over a wider area and let some 
of the atmosphere filters dissipate the 
pollution and not help create a fog of 
pollution over this city. 

I feel very strongly about this, as the 
present Presiding Officer can see, and 
probably as other Members of the Sen- 
ate can hear, but we have to do some- 
thing about it before we have another 
tragic accident, before we create more 
problems than we already have in the 
way of pollution, and before we drive 
practically everybody out of his mind 
from the noise of so many large aircraft 
taking off and landing at National. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, I 
Share the deep concern of the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado as to the 
great congestion which exists at National 
Airport. That. airport was designed for 4 
million passengers. It is now carrying 10 
million passengers. 

I concur in the statement made by the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
that, if the air traffic at National Airport 
continues to increase, the likelihood of a 
major accident there will increase ac- 
cordingly. 

I am grateful, too, to the Senator from 
Colorado for focusing attention on the 
great Dulles International Airport, sit- 
uated 264 miles from the city of Wash- 
ington. Some years ago Congress appro- 
priated $110 million so that Dulles might 
relieve the traffic congestion at National 
Airport and Dulles then would become 
the dominant jet airport in this area, 
which it was designed to do and which 
Congress had in mind to be done when 
the money was appropriated. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, the 
Senator is totally correct, 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. But although 
Dulles was opened in, I believe, 1962—I 
do not remember the exact date, but it 
was roughly 1962—only 2 million pas- 
sengers are going through Dulles at the 
present time. 

It is a great airport. We have facilities 
there to take care of the great jet air- 
craft. 

It does not seem logical to keep con- 
centrating more and more aircraft at 
Washington National Airport and leave 
Dulles underutilized. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I think the 
statements in the excellent and eloquent 
speech made on the floor today by the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
will tend to focus attention on this very 
serious problem. 

With his permission, I should like to 
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insert in the Recor at this point a state- 
ment made at a hearing before the Sub- 
committee on Business and Commerce of 
the Senate District of Columbia Commit- 
tee by the Honorable Clive L. DuVall II, 
of McLean, Va., a member of the Virginia 
House of Delegates and chairman of Vir- 
ginians for Dulles. In his presentation he 
gave very interesting evidence in sup- 
port of the needed development of Dulles 
International Airport. 

I ask unanimous consent that the elo- 
quent statement of Delegate DuVall þe- 
fore the subcommittee be included at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF VIRGINIANS FOR DULLES AT A 
HEARING BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
BUSINESS AND COMMERCE OF THE SENATE 
Disrricr oF COLUMBIA COMMITTEE AT 
DULLES INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, May 27, 
1969 


Mr. Chairman, I am Clive L. DuVal, 2d, 
of McLean, a Virginia State Delegate. I speak 
today as Chairman of Virginians for Dulles. 

Virginians for Dulles is an organization 
composed of hundreds of residents of North- 
ern Virginia, living in an area which stretches 
from Mount Vernon to Great Falls. Our 
membership is mainly drawn from some 50 
different neighborhoods—some of them with 
more than 100 families represented. We also 
have scattered members in many other 
neighborhoods. 

Our members are concerned about the 
problem of airports and airline service in the 
Washington area: some of us as users of the 
airlines, some of us as objectors to the impact 
of air traffic upon living conditions, most of 
us in both categories. 

We welcome and appreciate the opportu- 
nity to testify on methods of increasing the 
utilization of Dulles International Airport, 
as well as on alternatives to the Kling report 
proposal to expend $150 million or more for 
a massive expansion of National Airport. 

In our view, the first and most obvious 
step to be taken to correct the under-utiliza- 
tion of Dulles is to make a 50% cut in the 
number of commercial flights presently 
using National Airport, and to assure that 
most of the eliminated flights are trans- 
ferred to Dulles. 

As all of us know, the present number of 
commercial flights using National will gen- 
erate at least 10 million passengers in 1969, 
although that airport is designed to handle 
only 4 million passengers. Conversely, Dulles, 
which is equipped to handle 6 million passen- 
gers annually, will serve fewer than 2 mil- 
lion this year—and will operate at a deficit 
expected to be $7 million. 

This, of course, is an Alice-in-Wonderland 
situation, where everything is so topsy-turvy 
that the inclination of the Federal Aviation 
Administration is apparently not to correct 
the existing trafic imbalance between Na- 
tional and Dulles but rather to increase it 
by expanding National. 

With regard to the method of reducing 
commercial air traffic at National, we en- 
dorse the “sector-radius” proposal of Sen- 
ator William B, Spong, Jr., which seeks to 
cut commercial flights baék by 30%-50% in 
order to achieve permanently an annual 
volume of not more than 7 million passen- 
gers at National. The approach of achieving 
this ceiling by a proportionate reduction of 
air traffic between National and the four 
proposed sectors of the eastern United States 
seems to us simple and fair. We also ap- 
prove as an interim step Senator Spong’s 
proposal to limit most commercial traffic at 
National to short-haul trips—by requiring 
that 60% of all commercial traffic be destined 
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to or originate from cities within 250-350 
miles of National. 

However, we would go further: we recom- 
mend that there be an immediate reduction 
in commercial flights using National of not 
less than 50%, and that eventually all flights 
to or from National be limited to short-haul 
trips by V/STOL (vertical short take-off and 
landing) aircraft. 

Our principal reasons for supporting a 
drastic reduction in commercial traffic at 
National and a transfer of most of the elimi- 
nated flights to Dulles are as follows: 

(1) Safety. The Airlines Pilots Association 
has warned emphatically that noise-abate- 
ment procedures, particularly for take-offs at 
National, “directly reduce the level of safety 
available.” Pilots also believe that even the 
longest runway at National (6855’) lacks the 
necessary margin of safety, On a hot, windless 
day, jets such as the Boeing 727 labor off the 
ground at the extreme end of this runway. 
Traffic controllers at National have protested 
traffic congestion there as a threat to safety. 
FAA has itself in the past publicly stated 
that National is too crowded for safety, and 
concedes that the present limit of 60 take- 
offs and landings per hour at National (not 
including extra shuttle sections) exceeds the 
capacity of National to handle traffic under 
IFR conditions. 

In contrast, Dulles was intended by Con- 
gress and designed to be the jet port for the 
National Capital area, and can safety ac- 
commodate all jet traffic diverted from Na- 
tional. We conclude that FAA by failing to 
substantially cut back commercial traffic at 
National in favor of Dulles is courting the 
increasing likelihood of a horrifying jet crash 
into one of the densely populated areas in 
or near Washington, which includes Northern 
Virginia. 

(2) Noise. With the advent of jets to Na- 
tional several years ago, the center of the 
Washington metropolitan area, including 
portions of Virginia and Maryland, has be- 
come what can best be described as a noise 
slum, In this connection, recent studies dis- 
close that aircraft noise generated by Na- 
tional traffic already exceeds Federal Hous- 
ing Administration noise standards with re- 
spect to homes located within half a mile 
of the Potomac on both sides of the river 
between the Woodrow Wilson and Key 
Bridges. In other words, housing within this 
area is now being subjected to noise levels 
so high that the homes would ordinarily be 
considered almost uninhabitable and hence 
ineligible for Federal mortgage insurance. 

In a far broader area of Northern Virginia 
outside this half mile strip along the river, 
many hundreds of complaints from our mem- 
bers and others make it clear that National 
jet traffic noise is not only a nuisance and 
a disturber of our peace but a real physical 
pollutant and hazard to health. 

We note that the reduction of noise nul- 
sance and hazard inflicted on residents near 
airports is part of the stated mission of the 
Department of Transportation, Former Sec- 
retary Boyd has said: 

“One of the goals we must have is to 
maintain an environment in which noise 
levels do not impair or indeed destroy the 
normal process of life. For those who must 
live surrounded by the din of normal city 
life, the whine of an increasing number of 
jet aircraft can make life almost intoler- 
able.” 

The FAA is undoubtedly concerned about 
noise abatement, but the development of 
quiet jet engines or of V/STOL aircraft ca- 
pable of carrying out all commercial opera- 
tions at National Airport is apparently many 
years away. We have the word of a former 
Administrator of the FAA that the only sure 
way to reduce noise is to reduce traffic. 

We therefore ask your assistance and that 
of members of this Committee to compel the 
FAA to live up to its responsibilities to the 
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citizens of Northern Virginia—and to do 
this, as we have said, through a 50% reduc- 
tion of commercial traffic at National and 
the transfer of most of the eliminated filghts 
to Dulles, The area comprising Dulles In- 
ternational Airport (10,000 acres) is, after 
all, many times larger than that of National 
(850 acres), and the extensive buffer zones 
of airport land on the approaches to Dulles’ 
runways provide a protection for the public 
against aircraft noise and other hazards 
that is absent at National. 

With reference to other means of improv- 
ing utilization of Dulles, we are much im- 
pressed by proposals originally made by 
architect Arthur Cotton Moore to construct 
a second Dulles airport terminal somewhere 
in the Rosslyn area of Arlington. Eventually, 
the terminal at Dulles will have to be ex- 
panded anyway. Why not locate the addi- 
tional ticket counters and other facilities 
in an area within a comfortable cab ride 
of both downtown Washington via the 
Theodore Roosevelt and Key Bridges and also 
the most populous areas of Northern Vir- 
ginia? 

Passengers flying out of Dulles could make 
their reservations, check in and get rid of 
their luggage at the new Rosslyn terminal, 
which would have connections to the vari- 
ous Potomac bridges, the George Washing- 
ton Memorial Parkway, and Route 66. Pas- 
sengers would then proceed by high-speed 
bus via the George Washington Parkway to 
Dulles Airport. The bus trip by this route 
would take about 25 minutes; when Route 
66 is completed it could be made in 17 or 18 
minutes. 

Passengers who drove to the new terminal 
could leave their cars in 2000 parking spaces 
under the buildings; other parking spaces 
would, of course, be provided around the 
terminal. 

In the future, this facility could be tied 
into the metropolitan subway system, since 


a subway station is proposed at Rosslyn. 
We also believe that rapid rail transit con- 


nections between the new Rosslyn terminal 
and Dulles might be provided by utilizing 
the median of Route 66 within the Beltway 
and the abandoned right of way of the Wash- 
ington and Old Dominion Railroad outside 
the Beltway. (We understand that Vepco 
now owns this portion of the W. & O. D. right 
of way, but is most cooperative with respect 
to its eventual use for rail rapid transit pur- 
poses.) 

As to cost, we have rough estimates that 
the new Dulles terminal and roadway con- 
nections might cost up to $15 million; and, 
off the top of my head, the development of 
rail rapid transit connections between Dulles 
International and Rosslyn might run double 
the same figure. 

Even so, the total estimated cost of $45 
million is a small fraction of the $150 mil- 
lion which would be spent under the Kling 
report to expand National. 

We appreciate this opportunity to express 
our views on methods of increasing utiliza- 
tion of Dulles; and in closing we urge you 
to vigorously oppose any implementation of 
that portion of the Kling report which calls 
for the expansion of National. This proposal 
to improve airline service in the metropoll- 
tan area by greatly increasing traffic at a 
small, dangerous, noisy airport, while the 
magnificent facility here at Dulles continues 
to be under-used is so illogical, so fantastic, 
that we can only murmur in awe, “It’s wild, 
man!” We urge you to keep the proposal in 
the world of fantasy where it belongs. _ 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Following that, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that an editorial from the July 8 edition 
of the Washington Evening Star con- 
cerning the increase in passenger traffic 
at Dulles International Airport, pointing 
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out that there has also been an undesir- 
able increase in the use of Washington 
National Airport, and endorsing the pro- 
posal of my distinguished colleague from 
Virginia (Mr. Spone) for a rail line spur 
to Dulles, be included at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMPROVEMENT AT DULLES 

It is good that passenger traffic at Dulles 
International Airport increased by some 30 
percent in the first five months of this year 
as compared to the same period in 1968. But 
this isn’t good enough. 

The fiye-month passenger total at Dulles 
was 832,095. During the same time period at 
National Airport, however, the total passenger 
count was 4.1 million. This was a 5.2 percent 
increase at National, which. was dangerously 
overcrowded a year ago. 

Both the plane-riding public and the air- 
lines prefer National, despite the risks, be- 
cause it is close to downtown Washington. 
But this is no excuse for tolerating an in- 
creasingly hazardous condition when the 
splendid facilities at Dulles are under-used. 

The gain at Dulles demonstrates that it 
can be attractive to an increasing number 
of people, and every effort should be made, 
by persuasion, compulsion, or both, to divert 
more traffic to its runways, The main hitch, 
of course, is distance. It now takes longer to 
get to Dulles and back than is the case with 
National. But this is not an insuperable 
problem. 

There is no good reason why rapid transit 
cannot be made to serve Dulles, and Senator 
Spong of Virginia wants to include $100,000 
in the pending W: m metropolitan 
rapid transit authorization bill for a planning 
and feasibility study to this end. Senator 
Spong’s idea is to extend the rapid transit 
system from its currently planned terminus 
in Falls Church to the international airport, 
using the median strip of the Dulles access 
road. This is the least that should be done— 
and done before disaster strikes at National. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, it is 
totally unbelievable to me that an FAA 
Administrator will take general aviation 
out of a general aviation airport—which 
is what National is—and shift it over to 
Dulles—which is a jet airport—and take 
jet aircraft out of Dulles and shift it to 
National. That is exactly what General 
McKee did. Over and over and over again 
I tried to get it through his head that he 
was going in the wrong direction. It was 
like trying to carve with a pencil on a 
block of concrete. You could not get any- 
where with him. It was hopeless. And 
here he was, the second highest paid man 
in the entire federal system, because he 
received his military retirement pay as 
well as his salary as Director of the FAA. 
It made no sense to me at all. 

One more point. My bill—and this I 
think will be of interest to the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia—also 
calls, not only for a phasing out, within 
18 months, of jet aircraft from National 
to Dulles, but as promptly as possible, for 
the FAA Administrator to submit to Con- 
gress a plan for high-speed ground trans- 
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portation between the two airports, so it 
will solve that problem and help us get 
somebody moving, and not locked into 
a bog. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I agree with 
that. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I was not going to 
address myself to this point, but since 
the Senator brought up the matter of 
mass transportation, I might suggest 
looking at what the city of Las Vegas 
and Lockheed Corp. have done jointly 
in that respect to do away with the need 
for taxicabs and cars, using a monorail 
to get passengers from the airport to any 
hotel at any location in the city of Las 
Vegas. 

I want to compliment the Senator from 
Colorado for bringing this matter to 
the Senate’s attention. I agree with him. 
I do not think much will be done about 
it, unfortunately. There is a question in 
my mind that goes to the future effect of 
pollution of the air by jet or turbo en- 
gines, which is perhaps an unknown fac- 
tor at this time. A number of meteorolo- 
gists can make a pretty good case that it 
changes the weather pattern in some 
areas of our country. I do not subscribe 
to that view yet, but they make a logical 
argument. 

Has the Senator considered the fact 
that the turbo engine, within 5 years, or 
perhaps 10 years, will probably replace 
the reciprocating engine, and that that 
fact will add to the pollution problem? 
That brings up a nice problem. Ought 
we not to be considering the eventual 
phasing out of National, to be developed 
for other uses? I personally think Dulles 
Airport is the only modern airport in 
the whole United States. 

R DOMINICK. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. My first impres- 
sion was that we should bulldoze every 
airport in the United States and re- 
build all of them on the pattern of Dulles, 
It might cost a lot of money, but as I 
fly into different airfields, Los Angeles 
International, for example, I see them 
wasting money—this is true of my own 
city of Phoenix—continuing to build old- 
fashioned runway systems and old- 
fashioned buildings. I think this would 
be a topic of interesting debate on the 
floor and before a committee, if we could 
ever get something like this before a 
committee. 

I compliment the Senator for bringing 
this matter to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. I wish him well on it, although I 
have my doubts. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator. 

I may say that I went to Los Angeles 
and made a speech on that very subject, 
airport modernization, before the vice 
president of engineering for all the air- 
lines. I pointed out to him, as the Sen- 
ator from Arizona has pointed out, that 
O’Hare Airport is an anachronism. So 
is Los Angeles. My own field at Denver 
is likewise. The only modern one we have 
is Dulles, and we might as well use it 
while we can. 

I do not know that I would want to go 
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along with the Senator’s suggestion that 
we get rid of Washington National Air- 
port entirely, because I suspect there will 
be much general aviation, at least, that 
will want to use that airport and will still 
be using reciprocal engines for quite a 
while. 

But there may eventually be a shift 
over, and we may have to get rid of it as 
an airport and use it for other purposes. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


OVERLAPPING OF FUNCTIONS BE- 

TWEEN THE COMMITTEE ON 
ARMED SERVICES AND THE 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RE- 
LATIONS 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I should 
like at this point to remark on the col- 
loquy that took place earlier in the day 
with respect to the hearing in the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, in which it 
was suggested that there might be an 
overlap between the function of the 
Committee on Armed Services and that 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I should like to state that as far as I 
am concerned, it is my understanding 
and belief that the two committees have 
completely distinct and different func- 
tions, and I see no reason why there 
should be an overlap in the hearings on 
the subject matter that is presently be- 
fore the Senate. 

I read from the first page of the re- 
port of the Committeee on Armed Serv- 
ices on the pending measure: 

This bill would (1) authorize appropri- 
ations during fiscal year 1970 for (a) major 
procurement, (b) research, development, test, 
and evaluation by the Department of De- 
fense, and (e) for the construction of cer- 
tain missile test facilities at Kwajalein; (2) 
continue the authority for merging military 
assistance financing for South Vietnam, other 
free world forces there, Laos, and Thailand, 
with the funding of the Department of De- 
fense; and (3) authorize the personnel 
strengths for fiscal year 1970 for the Selected 
Reserve of each of the Reserve components 
of the Armed Forces, 


It is stated very clearly, it seems to me, 
that this bill is for procurement, for the 
purpose of supplying funds necessary, as 
requested by the Department of Defense 
and the Secretary of Defense, and as 
recommended to this body by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services after very long 
and careful hearings, excellently con- 
ducted, may I say, by our distinguished 


an. 

I think that there are entirely different 
responsibilities, entirely different pur- 
poses, and entirely different areas of in- 
terest between the two committees, and 
I respectfully submit that it is my great 
hope and desire that my fellow Senators, 
in their enthusiasm, will not permit a 
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confusion of purposes to occur in the 
present debate. 

The Committee on Armed Services has 
a very definite purpose. We have consid- 
ered the request, and we have come be- 
fore the Senate with recommendations 
for procurement, and procurement only. 
The bill has nothing to do with policy; 
it has nothing to do with Executive or- 
ders for distribution, effective deploy- 
ment, or the rest. Those are matters for 
another committee. 

I sincerely hope that, in pursuing the 
present order of business, my fellow Sen- 
ators will bear this distinction carefully 
in mind. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
sorry that I was not present in the 
Chamber when the distinguished Senator 
from California made some remarks 
about the colloquy which I had earlier 
with the distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona. It is my understanding that the 
Senator’s remarks had to do with the 
authority, the responsibility, and the 
areas of concern of the particular com- 
mittees, and it is my further understand- 
ing that the Senator from California 
stated that the lines are pretty clear and 
distinct. 

It is my belief, Mr. President, that in 
the period since the end of the Second 
World War, and most especially since the 
Korean conflict, there has been a very 
close relationship in the administrations, 
both Democratic and Republican, be- 
tween the Defense and State Depart- 
ments. I personally am unhappy at the 
amount of authority which the Defense 
Department has had, by and large, in the 
foreign policy affairs of this Nation. 
When I think of the fact that now there 
are almost 2,700 American bases through- 
out the world; when I think of the fact 
that we have something on the order of 
@ million and three-quarters military 
personnel, dependents, and indigenous 
workers located on those bases; when I 
think of the fact that they occupy 4,000 
square miles of land, that they are lo- 
cated in 30 countries, and that they cost 
this Government at least $4.8 billion a 
year to maintain, then I do think that 
there is a question about infringement by 
the Defense Department, or the military, 
if you will, in the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

I was brought up to believe that the 
foreign policy of this country was con- 
ducted by the Department of State, act- 
ing under the direction of the President. 
Conditions have changed; I realize that. 
But I think that the military has had 
too much to say in the promulgation of 
foreign policy, and I blame that state of 
affairs on the State Department under 
previous administrations, and on the 
Senate for allowing it to happen. The 
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illustration which was brought out dur- 
ing the debate on the national commit- 
ments resolution, covering the situation 
in Spain, is a prime example. There the 
Secretary of State, under a previous 
Democratic administration, delegated to 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
the responsibility for carrying on nego- 
tiations seeking to bring about an exten- 
sion of leases on the bases which we 
occupy, by grace of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and at a good price to Spain itself. 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, as 
I recall, delegated that authority to an 
Air Force general, General Burchinal, 
who was then stationed, I believe, at 
Wiesbaden, in West Germany; and he, 
carrying out his orders—and I find no 
fault with either General Wheeler or 
General Burchinal—entered into negoti- 
ations with Spanish authorities. 

As a result of those negotiations, and 
only because an article appeared in the 
US. press under the byline of a 
Flora Lewis, did we know that certain 
commitments were almost on the point 
of being made, which would have in- 
volved this country in the affairs of Spain 
vis-a-vis its present or possible future re- 
lations with certain African countries. 

I would hope that this trend of a dual 
military-State Department supervision 
and control of our foreign affairs would 
be mitigated, at least, and done away 
with if possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think that there is 
in process under this administration such 
a move, and if I am correct in my as- 
sumption, I assure the President of the 
United States that the Senator from 
Montana will give him his full support. 

I had thought that the colloquy which 
I had with the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona was a frank and candid ex- 
position on an important question which 
he raised, a question which does con- 
front the distinguished minority leader 
and the majority leader from time to 
time, when committee chairmen come to 
us and tell us that another committee 
has undertaken to hold hearings in an 
area where the original committee feels 
it has full responsibility. 

Let me point out to the distinguished 
Senator from California that there was 
nothing personal in my remarks in an- 
swer to the questions—and good ques- 
tions they were—raised by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER). I thought we understood 
the bounds within which we could con- 
verse and the bounds of the question 
involved. 

I was therefore surprised to note that 
what I had said may have been taken 
amiss. Iam prepared to debate the sub- 
ject now, or at any later time. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I point 
out that there was no intent or thought 
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to criticize in any way the distinguished 
majority leader, for whom I have the 
greatest regard and affection. I had lis- 
tened to the remarks, and I merely felt 
that as a Senator and as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee I had a right 
to express my feelings on what I thought 
were the functions and the duties and 
the purposes of this particular commit- 
tee in this particular fashion. 

I could join most heartily in criticizing 
some of the past policies and activities of 
both the military and Department of 
State over the years. I am completely in 
accord with the distinguished majority 
leader that a great deal has been left to 
be desired. 

I think that, possibly, had their func- 
tions been better carried out, we would 
have far fewer problems to face today. 

I am afraid that maybe my remarks 
have been misrepresented to the majority 
leader. I did not rise in contention. I 
did not rise in criticism. I rose 
only to say that in my understanding 
the purpose and function of this par- 
ticular committee was expressed very 
well on page 1 of the report and that as 
far as I was concerned I thought maybe 
the matters of policy and use and de- 
ployment and what happens between the 
Department of Defense, the executive, 
and the Department of State might well 
be kept for another time or another place. 

I merely said that it seemed that our 
function had to do with the procurement 
of military equipment as set up by re- 
quest by the Department of Defense and 
as carefully gone over by the committee 
under the leadership of the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr, STENNIS). 

I hope the Senator will understand 
my remarks and the fact that they were 
not in any way meant to be argumenta- 
tive. I would not presume to do so un- 
der any circumstances. 

I merely said it was my hope that the 
limitations we want to be implied were 
not only applied, but were also care- 
fully spelled out and that the Senate 
might very well carefully carry on in 
the particularly difficult job we have be- 
fore us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate what the distinguished Senator 
from California had to say. I do not at all 
find his remarks amiss, but I do wish to 
point out that there is great difficulty 
in defining the lines where the authority 
and the responsibility of one committee 
ends, and where that of another begins. 
There is overlap. 

It is almost impossible in this day and 
age, for example, to differentiate in 
some instances the line of demarcation 
between foreign policy and defense. The 
example I used of the Spanish bases is 
one illustration, and the example of the 
troops stationed abroad is another. 

When we station so many troops and 
maintain so many bases abroad for so 
long, we invariably create problems that 
impinge on the field of foreign policy. 

I hope, as does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, that it would be possible to bring 
about a delineation between the two, be- 
cause the military has persisted in its de- 
sire to compete with the State Depart- 
ment in many places where it has no 
primary responsibility. 
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Let me make it clear that I am not 
one of those who feel that it is good poli- 
tics or good sense to denigrate the 
“brass.” I have great respect and admi- 
ration for the military, and the fact that 
a man happens to wear an eagle or a 
few stars on his shoulders does not dilute 
that respect one bit. 

I am appalled at the intensity of the 
attack on the military at times. I would 
hope we would understand, above all 
others, that those men who wear the 
uniform are carrying out their duties 
and their obligations as they are ordered 
to do and that they are doing the best 
they can in the light of the ability they 


possess. 

I thank the Senator for clearing up 
the subject. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr, President, I thank 
the distinguished majority leader. I am 
pleased that I find my feelings are so 
closely in accord with his. 

One of the things that bothers me 
from time to time is that confusion sets 
in and we lose a direct objective in some 
of our thoughts and discussions and de- 
bates. 

As I have said, I heartily agree with 
the distinguished majority leader and 
hope for the day when all of these troops 
deployed around the world can be 
brought home. 

I would hope for the day that all of 
the bases we have to maintain could be 
finally closed. 

I join with the Senator in deploring 
some of the policies and mistakes of the 
past that have made this situation neces- 
sary. 

One of the reasons I became interested 
in running for office was the fact that I 
disagreed with so many of the policies 
pursued over the last 40 years. 

I am pleased to join with the distin- 
guished majority leader in his hope. But 
I also make the point that, so far as I am 
concerned, the particular discussion— 
the matter of the business before the 
Senate—is the procurement, the testing, 
and the development of military hard- 
ware, not the policy, not the deployment, 
not the use, not the matters that in my 
opinion are rightfully in the field of dis- 
cussion of foreign policy, for the execu- 
tive, and for the Department of State. 

I thank the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Senator. 
But the Senator knows as well as I that 
this bill contains the proposal to deploy 
the Safeguard anti-ballistic-missile sys- 
tem. I am sure that is what the distin- 
guished Senator has in mind basically, 
as well as the remainder of the bill which 
will be the pending business shortly. And 
there are many questions that will be 
raised about this or, for that matter, any 
measure that authorizes the expenditure 
of such a vast sum of money. 

With respect to the ABM proposal 
alone, there is the question of the costs 
which have already skyrocketed from an 
initial $6.4 billion to approximately $10.3 
or $10.4 billion. There is the question 
of the reliability of the radar system 
contemplated, and not only its reliabil- 
ity, but also its vulnerability. 

There is a question relative to the 
reliability of the computer system; a 
system as complex and complicated as 
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any ever devised according to the ex- 
perts. And there is the question also that 
if and when an ABM system is needed, 
why are there not deployed enough 
Spartans and Sprints instead’ of the 
relatively scarce number contemplated 
today? 

A third factor does bring the question 
squarely into the field of foreign policy. 
That is the question of possible negotia- 
tions between the Soviet. Union and our 
country seeking to bring about an arms 
limitation or an arms agreement and 
the effect of the deployment contem- 
plated in this bill on those negotiations. 

If such an agreement can be achieved, 
it is thought by some of us at least, that 
not only will a good deal of money be 
saved and used in facing up to our do- 
mestic difficulties—and they are many— 
but perhaps an era of stability and peace 
will begin to envelop the people of the 
world at the same time. 

When we get to the subject of negotia- 
tions, I think it should be made clear 
that the President already has an- 
nounced the appointment of six mem- 
bers to represent this country; and he 
has indicated that they will start ne- 
gotiations either the latter part of this 
month or the first part of August. It 
would be my hope that these negotia- 
tions would get underway. They would 
be carried on, I believe, under the aegis 
of the Disarmament Agency, which I be- 
lieve is an arm of the State Department. 
In my opinion, it would be proper for 
that effort to be undertaken; and be- 
cause of that possibility and that hope, 
there is a definite relationship, I think, 
between the ABM and the field of for- 
eign policy. 

Mr. MURPHY. I agree with my dis- 
tinguished colleague that there is a very 
definite relationship. 

First, may I say that I had not in- 
tended nor had I thought of the particu- 
lar discussion of the ABM or any other 
of the particular matters of procurement 
individually. I was merely thinking in 
terms of the functioning of this commit- 
tee. It seems to me that there is a proper 
place for the policy discussions, and I 
would hope that they would take place. 

But it also seems to me that the mat- 
ter of this particular committee has to 
do with the assessment of the requests 
for procurement sent by the Department 
of Defense, to go over them carefully, 
in an attempt to protect, in every way we 
can, the rights of the taxpayers, to make 
certain that there are not unnecessary 
purchases and unnecessary research and 
development, and that the matters of 
Policy be left to another time. 

I still have the hope that we might re- 
solve some of this without too much di- 
rection toward the policy, the use, the 
deployment, and stay within the respon- 
sibility of the committee, I grant that I 
am a new member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, and perhaps as time goes 
on I will be inclined to get into other 
fields. However, at the moment, as I have 
said, it would seem that the purpose of 
the committee, as stated so clearly, is as 
I understood it; and I would hope that 
the discussion of policy could and would 
take place, in which I would be more 
than happy to join with my distinguished 
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colleague, because there are many areas 
in which I have had differences of opin- 
ion over the years. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate the dis- 
tinguished Senator’s remarks. 


CANADA’S NATIONAL DAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
July 1, our neighbor to the north, 
Canada, observed its National Day. 

There is a very close relationship be- 
tween the State of Montana and the 
Province of Alberta especially, but also 
with the Provinces of British Columbia 
on — west and Saskatchewan on the 
east. 

It has been my privilege, together with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. Arken), the ranking Re- 
publican in this body, to represent the 
Senate in 11 interparliamentary meetings 
conducted in both the United States and 
Canada. 

We feel that we have an unusually 
close relationship with Canada, and we 
are delighted that this nation of 21 mil- 
lion persons, with a gross national prod- 
uct of $67 billion, is progressing as well 
as it is, and that its future is so bright. 

Canada is now a country of 10 Prov- 
inces and two territories, stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and northward 
to the Arctic. 

I should like to read to the Senate a 
statement made by the Honorable Camp- 
bell Moodie, Consul General of Canada, 
who is stationed at Seattle, in whose area 
of responsibility Montana is incorporat- 
ed—at least, in that general consular 
area—in which he recently wrote to the 
Great Falls, Mont., Tribune that in addi- 
tion to being the United States closest 
neighbors and allies, Canadians are the 
people— 

Who occupy a good portion of your en- 
vironment on this continent. 

Who are hosts to about a third of your 
direct foreign investment in the whole world. 

Who account for better than a quarter of 
your total international trade (far more 
than any other country and much more than 
most of the usual groups of countries; in 
fact, your trade with us is as great as the 
combined total of your trade with Japan, 
Britain, Germany and France together). 

Who share similar ways of living and com- 
mon ideals. 


Then the Consul General, quoting 
one of the outstanding “new generation” 
statesmen, I believe, in the field of world 
diplomacy, the distinguished Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, Pierre Elliot Trudeau, 
who recently pointed out that as much as 
the two nations are alike, as much as 
they have in common both with one an- 
other and toward other nations, Canada 
and the United States are different. The 
Prime Minister said: 

And each of us is healthier as a result 
of that difference. 


In the words of the Great Falls 
Tribune: 


The United States is really fortunate to 
have such a good neighbor and ‘ally as Can- 
ada has been. 

U.S. friendship with Canada must be 
cemented in every possible way—by mutual 
respect, understanding and cooperation. 

Canada, a great nation already although in 
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its early development stages, has a tremen- 
dous future. 


I look forward to continued coopera- 
tion between this country and Canada, 
under the leadership of President Rich- 
ard Nixon and Prime Minister Pierre 
Elliot Trudeau. They both have diffi- 
cult jobs. I wish them both success, be- 
cause, if they both succeed, it will be all 
to the best for both our countries. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial to which I have re- 
ferred, entitled “Our Neighbor’s Holi- 
day—Canada’s National Day,” published 
in the Great Falls Tribune, Great Falls, 
Mont., on July 5, 1969, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OUR NEIGHBOR’S HOLIDAY: Canapa’s NATIONAL 
Day 

While celebrating our national holiday, the 
Fourth of July observance of Independence 
Day, not many citizens of the United States 
acknowledge the national holiday of Canada, 
our closest neighbor and best friend. 

Canada observed its National Day on July 
1, 102 years after it was born by the unifica- 
tion of four provinces and the attainment 
of independence. 

Canada now is a country of 10 provinces 
and two territories stretching from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and northward into the 
Arctic. 

From its earliest settlement in 1605, Canada 
has developed into a nation of more than 21 
million persons with a gross national product 
of more than $67 billion. 

Campbell Moodie, Consul General of Can- 
ada who is stationed at Seattle, recently 
wrote to The Tribune that in addition to 
being the United States’ closest neighbors 
and allies, Canadians are the people: 

“Who occupy a good portion of your en- 
vironment on this continent. 

“Who are hosts to about a third of your 
direct foreign investment in the whole world. 

“Who account for better than a quarter 
of your total international trade (far more 
than any other country and much more than 
most of the usual groups of countries; in 
fact, your trade with us is as great as the 
combined total of your trade with Japan, 
Britain, Germany and France together). 

“Who share similar ways of living and 
common ideals.” 

Consul General Moodie quoted Canadian 
Prime Minister Trudeau who recently pointed 
out that as much as the two nations are 
alike, as much as they have in common— 
both with one another and towaris other 
nations—we are different. 

“And each of us is healthier as a result of 
that difference,” Prime Minister Trudeau 
said. 

The United States is really fortunate to 
have such a good neighbor and ally as Canada 
has been. 

U.S. friendship with Canada must be 
cemented in every possible way—by mutual 
respect, understanding and cooperation. 

Canada, a great nation already although in 
its early development stages, has a tremen- 
dous future. 


NEW APPROACH TO SCHOOL DE- 
SEGREGATION GUIDELINES 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the kind- 
est critique of the Nixon administra- 
tion’s wobbly new approach to school de- 
segregation guidelines would be to call 
it “indecisive.” 

United Press International, after hav- 
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ing a day to mull over the administra- 
tion’s stand, stated: 

The Nixon Administration has scrapped 
the September desegregation deadline from 
some Southern schools in a policy state- 
ment that seemed deliberately calculated to 
confuse liberals and Southerners alike into 
believing each had won: 


The announcement of the administra- 
tion’s position was apparently timed for 
a hoped-for burial on the July 4 holiday 
weekend, but nevertheless drew the 
sharp reactions it deserved. 

What, exactly, is the administration's 
position on the guidelines? As defined by 
the Baltimore Sun, it is abandonment of 
“full across-the-board school desegrega- 
tion this fall” while “declaring full com- 
mitment to the principle of school inte- 
gration in the North as well as the 
South.” “As could be expected,” the New 
York Times said, “it had something for 
everybody.” 

The National Education Association, 
composed of a million teachers and 
school administrators, voted at its Phil- 
adelphia convention to “insist” that the 
Nixon administration restore the Sep- 
tember 1969, deadline for desegregation 
by all southern school districts. I ap- 
plaud them for this firm and forthright 
action. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, meantime, issued a policy 
statement maintaining that the guide- 
lines adopted in March 1968 “are still 
in effect.” The HEW statement—issued 
4 hours after the basic policy statement 
which had been put out jointly by HEW 
Secretary Robert Finch and Attorney 
General John Mitchell—was described 
by the Baltimore Sun as “a bizarre foot- 
note to the day’s events.” 

The New York Times commented: 

When Robert H. Finch . . . failed in the 
matter of the Knowles appointment, he took 
comfort in the thought that “Sometimes 
when you lose one battle you are strength- 
ened for another.” 

From the administration’s long-awaited 
policy statement on school desegregation it 
appears that the Secretary has strengthened 
himself further by losing again, a process 
that may do him good but is rough on the 
causes he favors. 


Once more, the administration see- 
sawed back the other way and seemingly 
tried to patch things up with the other 
side by issuing some orders and filing 
some court actions. But the basic ques- 
tions still remain. 

Mr. President, when the people elect 
& President of the United States, they 
have a right to expect him to lead. At 
the very least they are entitled to know 
where he stands on such a fundamental 
moral issue as desegregation of schools. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. HARRIS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll, 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 11249) to 
amend the John F. Kennedy Center Act 
to authorize additional funds for such 
Center, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 11249) to amend the 
John F. Kennedy Center Act to author- 
ize additional funds for such Center, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Public Works. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


Report ON EXPORT CONTROL 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the Eighty- 
Seventh Quarterly Report on Export Con- 
trol for the first quarter of 1969 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
Acr WITH RESPECT TO INDIVIDUALS IN 
MENTAL INSTITUTIONS 


A letter from the Secretary, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Social Security Act to limit Fed- 
eral financial participation under the public 
assistance and medicaid laws with respect 
to individuals in mental institutions (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Finance. 


REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on selected aspects of payments 
and charges to Job Corps members, Depart- 
ment of Defense, Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, dated June 30, 1969 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 


TRANSPORTATION AND TRAVEL EXPENSES FOR 
TEACHERS OF BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
ScHOOLS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend Section 5723(b) of Title 5, 
United States Code, relating to length of 
service required by teachers in Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs schools when travel and trans- 
portation expenses are paid to the first post 
of duty (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT IN JUDICIAL MACHIN- 
ERY IN CUSTOMS COURTS 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to im- 
prove the judicial machinery in customs 
courts by amending the statutory provisions 
relating to judicial actions and administrative 
proceedings in customs matters, and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc; were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A petition of the Rochester Police Locust 

Club, Inc., of Rochester, N.Y., praying for a 
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redress of grievances; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 1686. A bill relating to age limits in 
connection with appointments to the United 
States Park Police (Rept. No. 91-295). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

8.1075. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to conduct investigations, 
studies, surveys, and research relating to the 
Nation's ecological systems, natural resources, 
and environmental quality, and to establish 
@ Council on Environmental Quality (Rept. 
No, 91-296). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOMINICE: 

8.2570. A bill to provide for the terming- 
tion within eighteen months of the use of 
Washington National Airport by jet aircraft, 
and to develop a plan for high speed surface 
transportation connecting the city of Wash- 
ington with Dulles International Airport and 
Friendship International Airport; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(The remarks of Mr, Domryick when he 
introduced the bill appear earlier in the 
Recorp under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr, FANNIN: 

S.2571. A bill to provide for national 
cemeteries in the State of Arizona; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. FANNIN when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. CANNON (for himself and Mr. 
BIBLE) : 

5, 2572. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to engage in a feasibility study 
of the Amargosa Project, Nevada and Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Cannon when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 2573, A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to engage in feasibility in- 
vestigations of certain water resource devel- 
opments; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr, BIELE when he intro- 
duced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 2574. A bill to amend section 2634 of 
title 10, United States Code, relating to the 
shipment at Government expense of motor 
vehicles owned by members of the Armed 
Forces; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

S. 2575. A bill for the relief of Apolino 
Taganna Delovino; and 

S, 2576. A bill for the relief of Flora 
Landicho; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Stevens when he in- 
troduced the first above bill appear later 
in the Recorp under the appropriate head- 


ing.) 
By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 2577. A bill to provide additional mort- 
gage credit and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(The remarks of Mr. Proxmirre when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the REC- 
orD under the appropriate heading.) 
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S. 2571—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
PROVIDING FOR NATIONAL CEM- 
ETERIES IN THE STATE OF 
ARIZONA 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
provide for national cemeteries in the 
State of Arizona. It is my understanding 
that 38 States in the United States now 
have national cemeteries. Arizona today 
has a higher percentage of its total pop- 
ulation who are veterans of various de- 
clared wars and conflicts than any other 
State in the Union. No doubt this ratio 
will continue through the years ahead 
due to the fact that many disabled vet- 
erans do migrate to Arizona for health 
reasons, Since Arizona is now the second 
most rapidly growing State in the Union 
and since the population of the State is 
estimated to double by 1985, it would 
be most appropriate to have a national 
cemetery in the State of Arizona. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Arizona Senate Memorial No. 
3, urging the establishment of a national 
cemetery in Arizona, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the me- 
morial will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2571) to provide for na- 
tional cemeteries in the State of Arizona, 
introduced by Mr, Fannin, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

The memorial presented by Mr. Fan- 
NIN is as follows: 

SENATE MEMORIAL 3 
A memorial urging the establishment of a 
national cemetery in Arizona 

To the Congress of the United States: 

Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

The State of Arizona does not have a Na- 
tional Cemtery within its boundaries. The 
influx of veterans into the State of Arizona 
is due to the fact that for many years there 
have been many military installations lo- 
cated in the State, Moreover, thousands of 
veterans have moved to Arizona to take ad- 
vantage of the dry, healthful climate. 

A deceased veteran, who has expressed a 
desire to be buried in a National Cemtery, 
has to be transported to a distant point in 
another State for burial. 

Wherefore your memorialist, the Senate of 
the State of Arizona prays: 

1. That the Congress provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Cemetery in the State 
of Arizona. 

2. That the Secretary of State of the State 
of Arizona transmit a copy of this Memorial 
to the President of the United States Senate, 
the Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives, and to each member of the 
Arizona Congressional delegation. 


S. 2572—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AUTHORIZE THE SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR TO ENGAGE IN 
A FEASIBILITY STUDY OF THE 
AMARGOSA PROJECT, NEVADA 
AND CALIFORNIA 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I am ine 
troducing, on behalf of Senator BIBLE, 
of Nevada, and myself, a bill authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to engage 
in a feasibility study to determine the 
economic practicability of taking water 
from the underground Amargosa River, 
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near Beatty, Nev., for irrigation, munici- 
pal and industrial uses. 

A recent study by the Interior Depart- 
ment indicates there are approximately 
93,000 acres of arable land in the Amar- 
gosa Valley which would be receptive to 
widespread irrigation if it were feasible. 
Valley residents are keenly interested in 
developing their resources as a contri- 
bution toward the growth and develop- 
ment potential of the region. 

Limited irrigation has been developed 
in the area by privately owned wells 
but private development is beyond the 
financial resources of most potential 
irrigators. 

The project would be undertaken by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. The pro- 
posed plan provides for drilling addi- 
tional wells, and constructing the neces- 
sary distribution and drainage facilities 
to provide a water supply for 21,000 acres 
of irrigable lands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The biil 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2572) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to engage in a 
feasibility study of the Amargosa proj- 
ect, Nevada and California, introduced 
by Mr. Cannon (for himself and Mr. 
BIBLE), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


S.2573—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO FEASIBILITY INVES- 
TIGATIONS OF CERTAIN WATER 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
engage in a feasibility investigation of 
the Brunswick Canyon damsite on the 
Carson River, Brunswick Division, Wa- 
shoe project, ultimate phase in Ormsby, 
Douglas, and Lyon Counties, Nev. 

The heavy storms and extensive stream 
runoff of the past season have pointed up 
the need of additional facilities on west- 
ern Nevada streams to not only conserve 
surplus waters but to provide for flood 
control in this water deficient area. A 
further study of the Carson River at 
this locality could furnish information 
on which a solution of our problems could 
be based. 

I trust the committee will add this 
proposal to those now under considera- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2573) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to engage in feasi- 
bility investigations of certain water re- 
source developments, introduced by Mr. 
BIBLE, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


S. 2574—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
DECREASING THE COST OF SHIP- 
PING. MILITARY MOTOR VEHI- 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
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amend section 2634 of title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the military 
departments, in certain cases, to ship 
automobiles to and from the State of 
Alaska by commercial motor carrier via 
the Alaska Ferry System, and by means 
of other surface transportation. 

Mr. President, this bill would give the 
military departments more flexibility in 
moving privately owned automobiles of 
military personnel stationed in Alaska 
to and from Alaska in that it would al- 
low shipment by water transportation, 
railroad transportation, or a combina- 
tion thereof. 

At the present time there is only one 
carrier serving Anchorage directly by 
water. The language of the existing law 
prohibits use of any mode of transpor- 
tation except a water carrier. This means 
that under existing law the carriers serv- 
ing Anchorage by water have all the mil- 
itary privately owned vehicle business. 
There are other land carriers interested 
in the business, who would be able to 
compete. 

In addition, the military departments 
have indicated in the past, and I am 
certain that feeling has not changed 
now, that they would like to have several 
modes to choose from. As a rule, compe- 
tition for Government business keeps 
Government costs down, Therefore, Mr. 
President, if my bill is enacted benefits 
will be threefold: 

First, it will allow several carriers to 
bid on the military business to and from 
Alaska, 

Second, it will give the military de- 
partments greater flexibility in their 
contracting authority. 

Third, it will assure the taxpayers that 
transportation of the vehicles is being 
provided the Government at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2574) to amend section 
2634 of title 10, United States Code, re- 
lating to the shipment at Government 
expense of motor vehicles owned by 
members of the Armed Forces; intro- 
duced by Mr. STEVENs, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2574 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

(1) striking out the word “or” at the end 
of clause (1); 

(2) striking out the period at the end of 
clause (2) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and the word “or”; and 


(3) adding at the end thereof a new clause 
as follows: 

“(3) in the case of movements to and 
from Alaska, by commercial motor carrier via 
highways and the Alaska ferry system or 
other surface transportation between cus- 
tomary ports of embarkation and debarka- 
tion, if such means of transport does not 
exceed the cost to the United States of other 
authorized means. 
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S. 2577—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
PROVIDING ADDITIONAL MORT- 
GAGE CREDIT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill to extena for another year 
the authority of the Federal banking 
agencies to regulate the maximum rate 
of interest which financial institutions 
can pay on time and savings deposits. 
In addition, the bill contains a number 
of amendments designed to increase the 
effectiveness of monetary policy and to 
avoid another crippling blow to the 
housing industry. 

I am sure many Members of the Sen- 
ate remember the disastrous credit 
crunch of 1966 which severely clobbered 
the homebuilding industry. Housing 
starts dropped from a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of 1.6 million in Jan- 
uary of 1966 to 850,000 by October, a 
drop of nearly 50 percent. 

In real terms, residential construction 
expenditures declinec by $5 billion over 
1966 and 1967 whereas all other invest- 
ment expenditures rose by $20 billion. 
Sherman Maisel, a Federal Reserve Board 
Governor has estimated that the hous- 
ing industry accounted for 70 percent of 
the reduction due to the Fed’s 1966 tight 
money policy whereas it only comprises 
3 percent of gross national product. 
These figures should make it abundantly 
clear that tight money has a dispropor- 
tionate impact on the housing industry. 

Not only does tight money discrimi- 
nate against housing; but within the 
housing industry tight money discrimi- 
nates against the poor. During the 1966 
credit crunch, the sale of homes priced 
under $12,000 dropped 51 percent; those 
priced between $12,500 and $15,000 drop- 
ped 42 percent; while those priced over 
$30,000 actually increased by 10 per- 
cent. 

Just as minority groups are the first 
fired during a recession, so low- and 
moderate-income housing is the first to 
be cut in a credit crunch. 

Today we are faced with a potential 
repetition of the 1966 credit crunch. The 
increase in the bank prime rate to 844 
percent is an ominous incicator of an 
impending crunch. Escalating interest 
rates have not been successful in cur- 
tailing business borrowing which con- 
tributes heavily to inflation; but high 
rates will exact an onerous burden on 
millions of home buyers, farmers, and 
small businessmen, and State and local 
governments. 

In criticizing the increase in the prime 
rate, I want to make it clear that I am 
not opposed to the fight against infla- 
tion. But sky-high interest rates are not 
the answer. To the extent large corpora- 
tions pass along the cost of higher inter- 
est rates to the consumer, the increase 
in the prime rate will actually add to 
inflation. 

Simply put, the problem of inflation 
is that the total demands upon our econ- 
omy exceed our ability to produce. Some 
kinds of spending must either be can- 
celed or postponed if we are to stop in- 
flation. The critical question is “Whose 
demands are to be cut back?” 

In an overheated economy, & respon- 
sible policy should restrict those projects 
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which are of low priority and those 
which can be safely deferred. Applying 
this criteria to our present situation, it 
is my contention that there are two 
areas where sizable reductions are both 
possible and desirable—Government 
spending on military, space, and public 
works; and private corporate spending 
on plant and equipment. 

Even though Congress and the ad- 
ministration must do more to cut Fed- 
eral spending, I cannot agree that the 
entire burden of fighting inflation rests 
with the Federal Government. Business 
could do more to cut back on capital 
spending. And the banking community 
could do much more to cut back on busi- 
ness loans which help to feed the infla- 
tionary business investment boom. 

Corporate planned expenditures on 
plant and equipment have skyrocketed. 
Last February, surveys revealed corpora- 
tions planned to increase plant and 
equipment spending in 1969 by 13.9 per- 
cent over 1968. The most recent surveys 
show capital outlays still increasing by 
12.5 percent despite the continuation of 
the Fed’s tight money policy and astro- 
nomically high interest rates. Almost all 
economists agree that this rate of busi- 
ness investment is unsustainable, par- 
ticularly since manufacturers are operat- 
ing at only 84 percent of capacity. 

Nonetheless, the business investment 
boom continues virtually unchecked by 
escalating interest rates. What has been 
the role of commercial banks in this 
process? How helpful have commercial 
banks been in restraining business 


spending? 


The answer is not very much, Bankers 
have talked a good game about fighting 
inflation, but they have turned cart- 
wheels to continue supplying funds to 
their corporate customers. Because of 
weak supervision by the Feceral Reserve, 
our larger banks have become virtually 
immune to monetary policy. 

When a bank is faced with excess busi- 
ness loan demand, it has two options. It 
can refuse loans and ration its available 
funds; or it can get more funds to meet 
its borrowers’ demands. Unfortunately, 
our larger banks have elected the second 
option. In so doing, they have had to pay 
higher and higher rates to obtain the 
funds needed to continue their business 
loans. The high cost of obtaining money 
has in turn been used as a reason for an 
increase in the prime rate, 

Despite the arguments of banking 
spokesmen, the increase in the prime 
rate was not inevitable. The banks 
brought it on themselves. Business loans 
at the 350 largest banks increased at an 
annual rate of 18 percent over the last 
7 months, even though excessive business 
investment is adding to inflation. 

Instead of turning down loans and 
rationing credit, large banks have 
scrambled across two continents search- 
ing for funds to feed the inflationary 
corporate investment boom, This exces- 
sive competition for funds has sent in- 
terest rates sky high, thus burdening 
millions of home buyers, small business- 
men, and farmers while failing to curb 
corporate investment. 

However, the real blame lies with the 
Federal Reserve Board for permitting 
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the large banks to undermine the Fed’s 
tight money policy. For example, during 
the period from December 4 to June 25, 
the tight monetary policy of the Fed 
caused demand deposits to fall by $400 
million at large commercial banks. And 
because the Fed refused to increase the 
maximum rate which can be paid on time 
deposits, large banks lost $8 billion in 
time deposits, mostly in negotiable CD's. 
Total deposits, both demand and time, 
thus fell by $8.4 billion. 

During the same period, business loans 
grew by $7.1 billion or at an annual rate 
of 18 percent. How was it possible that 
large banks could be increasing their 
business loans by a whopping 18 percent 
a year when they lost $8.4 billion in 
deposits? Where did they get the money? 

First they got $7.1 billion by dumping 
Treasury securities. This naturally in- 
creased their rate, thus adding to the 
general escalation of rates as well as 
the interest burden on the national debt. 
The capital losses on these security sales 
exerted downward pressure on bank 
earnings, and upward pressure on the 
prime rate. 

Second, banks obtained $6.6 billion by 
borrowing Eurodollars from their foreign 
branches. Through a loophole in regula- 
tion Q, Eurodollar liabilities are not cov- 
ered, hence the larger banks are free to 
bid excessively for additional Eurodol- 
lars. The current Eurodollar rate is 10.4 
percent and is one of the reasons cited 
by banks for the prime rate increase. 

Third, the larger banks borrowed $5 
billion from other sources by issuing 
capital debentures, by borrowing in the 
Federal funds market, and by other 
means. Some banks have also been able 
to exploit an apparent loophole in the 
Holding Company Act, which permits a 
holding company to issue commercial 
paper while channeling the proceeds to 
its subsidiary bank. As in the case of 
Eurodollars, this form of borrowing is 
thus far exempt from the regulation Q 
ceiling. 

These three devices alone netted large 
banks an additional $18.7 billion—more 
than enough to offset the entire deposit 
loss of $8.4 billion and to pump an addi- 
tional $7.1 billion into business loans. 

If these loopholes had been closed and 
if the Federal Reserve had exerted 
stronger pressure on commercial banks 
to cut business lending, we would not 
have had the deplorably high interest 
rates we have today. The 814-percent 
prime rate is not an inevitable result of 
past Federal spending. It is due to the 
inflationary actions of banks themselves 
and the failure of the Federal Reserve 
Board to restrain those actions. 

In saying this I am not pointing the 
finger of moral blame at the banks. 
Banks are private institutions and have 
an. obligation to their stockholders. 
Moreover, most bankers hate to say no 
to longtime business customers, even 
when saying no is in the best interest of 
our economy. The private interest of a 
bank is not always identical with the 
public interest. 

But bankers cannot have it both ways. 
They cannot operate counter to monetary 
policy and then claim they are valiantly 
fighting inflation. Nor can they assert 
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that they are powerless to prevent an in- 
crease in the prime rate when it was their 
actions which laid the conditions for such 
an increase. 

Neither can the Federal Reserve Board 
escape responsibility. The Federal Re- 
serve authorities could have restrained 
the lending activities of our larger banks 
in a variety of ways: 

They could have written a letter to all 
banks, as they did with some effective- 
ness in 1966, urging cutbacks in business 
loans; 

They could have shut the discount 
window to those banks dumping Govern- 
ment securities; 

They could have closed the loopholes 
in their regulations which permit banks 
to borrow excessive amounts of Euro- 
dollars; 

They could have closed another loop- 
hole in their regulations which permit 
banks to raise funds through holding 
company affiliates. 

None of these actions was taken. 

Since the Federal Reserve and admin- 
istration have not acted, I am introducing 
legislation to increase the effectiveness 
of monetary policy and to help shield the 
mortgage market from another credit 
crunch. Housing starts have already 
dipped from a seasonally adjusted rate 
of $1,878,000 in January to $1,509,000 in 
May, a drop of 24 percent. The National 
Association of Homebuilders has pro- 
jected that housing starts for all of 1969 
will only reach 1,395,000 compared to 
1,547,000 starts in 1968. 

When the projected level of housing 
starts is measured against housing needs, 
the shortfall becomes even greater. The 
First Annual Report on National Housing 
Goals submitted to Congress by former 
President Johnson on January 17, 1969, 
indicated that housing starts would have 
to reach about 1,800,000 in calendar year 
1969 to meet the 10-year goal established 
by Congress in the 1968 Housing Act. 
Thus, projected starts are already 400,000 
below our needs and the shortfall could 
grow even greater if interest rates con- 
tinue their meteoric rise. 

The estimate of housing needs is not 
pie in the sky but is solidly related to the 
rate of family formation and existing 
housing stocks. Housing vacancy rates 
are at their alltime low, indicating an 
extremely tight housing market. 

The housing industry is already se- 
verely depressed. Another credit crunch 
could spell disaster for the industry and 
for the would be homebuyer. It could set 
us back 2 years or more in achieving our 
housing goals. And it could do irreparable 
damage to our struggle to eradicate slum 
housing in our Nation’s cities. We can- 
not afford to let it happen again. 


EXTENSION OF RATE CONTROL AUTHORITY 


Mr. President, section 1 of the bill I 
have introduced will extend for an addi- 
tional year the authority of the Federal 
banking agencies to regulate the maxi- 
mum rate of interest which can be paid 
by financial institutions on time and sav- 
ings deposits. This authority was en- 
acted by Congress during the height of 
the 1966 money crunch in order to re- 
strain excessive competition for funds on 
the part of commercial banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations. 
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The law gives the Federal Reserve 
Board the authority to establish different 
ceilings according to the size of the de- 
posit. While the Banking Act of 1933 pro- 
vided similar authority to the Federal 
Reserve Board, until 1966 the Board 
did not have the authority to establish 
lower rates for small denomination cer- 
tificates of deposit which compete directly 
with savings deposits at thrift institu- 
tions. 

Thus, the flexible authority provided 
by the 1966 law makes it possible to have 
higher ceilings for large denomination 
certificates of deposit in excess of $100,- 
000. These are issued primarily by the 
large New York money market banks 
and are highly competitive with Treas- 
ury bills, commercial paper, and other 
short term instruments. 

On the other hand, the Board has 
maintained fairly low ceilings on small 
denomination certificates of deposit thus 
preventing a “rate war” between com- 
mercial banks and savings and loan as- 
sociations. As a result, savings and loan 
associations are able to attract a reason- 
able supply of funds for the mortgage 
market thereby lending direct support 
to the level of activity in the homebuild- 
ing industry. 

Most Federal officials feel that a re- 
newal of this authority is absolutely es- 
sential to prevent a repetition of the dis- 
astrous rate war between banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations which took 
place in 1966 and which caused thrift in- 
stitutions to lose billions of dollars in 
savings deposits. 

UNINSURED INSTITUTIONS 


Section 2 of the bill would extend to 
uninsured financial institutions the same 
rate control provisions on deposits pres- 
ently applicable to insured financial in- 
stitutions. The problem of uninsured fi- 
nancial institutions is particularly acute 
in the State of Massachusetts where cer- 
tain uninsured savings banks have been 
able to divert funds from insured institu- 
tions by offering higher deposit rates. As 
long as it is necessary to place insured in- 
stitutions under the rate control author- 
ity, it is mecessary, in the interests of 
competitive equality, to extend the same 
provisions to uninsured institutions. 

If this authority is not extended to un- 
insured institutions, the amount of funds 
flowing to insured institutions could be 
substantially curtailed with potential ad- 
verse effects on their financial soundness. 

TREASURY BORROWING AUTHORITY 


Section 3 of the bill would amend sec- 
tion 11(i) of the Home Loan Bank Act 
which authorizes the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board to borrow up to $1 billion 
from the Treasury. 

The legislation would require the rate 
to be charged the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board on such borrowing to be set 
at the current market yield on Treasury 
obligations. The present law permits bor- 
rowing at the average of the so-called 
coupon rates on outstanding Treasury 
obligations, Since the coupon rate is sub- 
stantially below the current market rate, 
the change of language would remove 
any subsidy involved in such borrowing. 

Secondly, the legislation would provide 
the Treasury with a positive mandate 
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from the Congress to permit such bor- 
rowing authority to be used in a con- 
structive manner. Specifically, it is ex- 
pected by the Congress that the authority 
would be used to permit, savings and loan 
associations to continue to supply rea- 
sonable amounts of funds to the mort- 
gage market during periods of tight 
money. Any funds so borrowed would be 
repaid by the Home Loan Bank Board 
at the earliest practicable date, thus 
avoiding any permanent impact on the 
Federal budget. Moreover, the authority 
would only be used as a last resort when 
other alternative means cannot be ef- 
fectively employed, 

Mr. President, a similar provision 
passed the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee last year by a vote of 8 to 4, 
but failed on the floor of the Senate by 
a vote of 45 to 44. However, last year’s 
provision, which I offered as an amend- 
ment to the Rate Control Act, would have 
required the Federal Reserve Board to 
have loaned funds to the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board during periods of tight 
money. At the time, many objections 
were raised that this provision could 
jeopardize the traditional independence 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

While I do not share these fears, I have 
modified my proposal to eliminate any 
possibility that the independence of the 
Federal Reserve System would be en- 
dangered. The current language would 
authorize Treasury borrowing rather 
than Federal Reserve borrowing. Since 
both the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
and the Treasury are under the direction 
of the President, it is evident that the 
President would be able to exercise com- 
plete control. 

Mr. President, the aim of this author- 
ity is to enable the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board to advance funds to savings 
and loan associations during a credit 
shortage. When interest rates undergo a 
rapid rise, there is a tendency for funds 
to be diverted from thrift institutions 
into the securities market. The immedi- 
ate consequence, as has been shown in 
1966, is a drastic reduction in the rate of 
mortgage lending on the part of savings 
and loan associations. 

Theoretically, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board could borrow in the open 
market in order to continue supplying 
funds to savings and loan associations. 
The problem, however, is that frequently 
open market rates rise so high that mem- 
ber savings and loan associations no 
longer can afford to borrow from the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board at 
prevailing market rates. For example, at 
the present time the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board is paying 8 percent on its 
consolidated debentures. If these funds 
were reloaned to member associations at 
8 percent, member associations would 
have to obtain at least a 9-percent yield 
on their mortgage loans in order to break 
even. If the mortgage lending rate is to 
be held to 8 percent, savings and loan as- 
sociations cannot afford to pay much 
more than 7 percent in order to obtain 
funds. Thus, if the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board were to charge member asso- 
ciations the going rate on Home Loan 
Bank Board debentures, many associa- 
tions would be priced out of the market. 
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On the other hand, the current aver- 
age rate on Treasury obligations is ap- 
proximately 6.5 percent; therefore, if the 
home loan banks could borrow from 
the Treasury at this rate and reloan the 
proceeds to member associations, the 
volume of mortgage lending by savings 
and loan associations could continue. 

The authority provided under section 
3 would permit this type of borrowing 
to take place during periods of tight 
money and rapidly rising interest rates. 
It would not completely insulate the 
mortgage market from the impact of 
tight money, but it could soften the blow. 
Since the housing market already bears 
& disproportionate share of monetary 
restraint, it is only fair that the Federal 
Government take measures to spread the 
burden of adjustment more equitably. 

REMOVAL OF TREASURY VETO ON HOME LOAN 
BANK BOARD BORROWING 

Section 4 of the bill would remove the 
current veto power of the Treasury over 
the issuance of debentures by the Fed- 
eral home loan banks. This provision 
would give the Federdal home loan 
banks the same status as Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks, the central bank 
for cooperatives, the regional banks 
for cooperatives, and the Federal land 
banks, all of which provide credit to the 
agricultural sector of our economy. 

While the Department of the Treasury 
is supposed to act as a traffic cop in 
order to insure an orderly flow of agency 
issues to the capital markets, at times 
the Treasury has exercised its veto as 
an instrument of stabilization policy. 

For example, during 1966 the Treasury 
prevented the Federal home loan banks 
from borrowing additional funds even 
though the market rates then prevailing 
were within the reach of many member 
associations. By shutting off access to 
the capital market, the Treasury Depart- 
ment sealed the fate of the home build- 
ing industry. The inability of the home 
loan banks to borrow led to a drastic 
reduction in the flow of mortgage credit 
from savings and loan associations. 

While the absolute vote power of the 
Treasury would be removed, it is expected 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
would consult with the Treasury in order 
to insure that the timing of its issues 
were coordinated with other agency 
issues and Treasury obligations. 

HOLDING COMPANIES ISSUING COMMERCIAL 

PAPER 

Section 5 of the bill would strengthen 
the authority of the Federal Reserve 
Board to administer regulation Q which 
establishes the maximum rate of interest 
which commercial banks can pay on time 
and savings deposits. At the present, 
there is a gaping loophole in regulation 
Q permitting large commercial banks to 
obtain funds in excess of the regulation 
Q ceiling through the bank holding 
company device. As currently practiced 
by seven or eight large New York City 
banks, a bank holding company will issue 
short-term notes in the commercial 
paper market at prevailing rates which 
at the present time are more than 1 per- 
centage point higher than the regulation 
Q ceiling. The proceeds can then be 
channeled by the parent holding com- 
pany to its subsidiary bank. This can be 
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done by. purchasing participation cer- 
tificates in the bank’s loan portfolio or 
even purchasing loans outright. In 
either event, the bank has additional 
loanable funds to continue its business 
lending activity. 

The language in section 5 would make 
it clear that the Federal Reserve Board 
has adequate authority to bring this 
kind of borrowing under the regulation 
Q ceiling. I am convinced the Federal 
Reserve Board already has this authority 
under existing law, although there are 
some who are uncertain on this point. In 
order to remove any doubt, I am suggest- 
ing that Congress adopt the language un- 
der section 5 to clarify the authority 
which the Federal Reserve Board already 
has under the Federal Reserve Act. 

EURODOLLAR BORROWING 

Mr. President, another gaping loop- 
hole in the administration of regulation 
Q is the practice of large commercial 
banks borrowing Eurodollars. The over- 
seas branches of U.S. commercial banks 
are free to bid for Eurodollar deposits 
held in other countries at rates consider- 
ably in excess of regulation Q ceiling. 
The oversea’s branches can then reloan 
the funds to the parent bank at the 
prevailing Eurodollar rate, thereby cir- 
cumventing the regulation Q ceiling. 

The Eurodollar loophole makes it pos- 
sible for large commercial banks to off- 
set the impact of tight money and to 
maintain its lending activity notwith- 
standing a considerable reduction in its 
conventional time deposits. 

Governor Brimmer of the Federal Re- 
serve Board has said publicly that the 
impact of monetary policy on the busi- 
ness sector is considerably delayed be- 
cause of the Eurodollar inflow. If we are 
to restore monetary control by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board over large commercial 
banks, this loophole must be plugged. 

The language of section 6 would per- 
mit the Federal Reserve Board to estab- 
lish marginal reserve requirements on 
additional Eurodollars obtained by U.S. 
commercial banks. The additional in- 
crease in Eurodollars would be measured 
from a base date which the Federal Re- 
serve Board would from time-to-time 
establish. The Board could subject these 
Eurodollar funds to a reserve require- 
ment of up to 100 percent. 

The Federal Reserve Board has re- 
cently issued a proposed regulation es- 
tablishing a 10-percent reserve require- 
ment on incremental Eurodollar deben- 
tures. While this reserve requirement 
would effectively raise the cost of Euro- 
dollar borrowing, I am not entirely con- 
fident that it will do the job. We have 
seen commercial banks pay fantastic 
rates in order to obtain loanable funds, 
hence a 10-percent increase in the effec- 
tive price of those funds will not be an 
effective long-term deterrent. However, 
a 100-percent reserve requirement, if ap- 
plied by the Federal Reserve Board, could 
effectively close the Eurodollar loophole. 
Since any Eurodollar obtained by a bank 
would have to be placed in reserve, the 
bank would have no incentive to borrow 
additional Eurodollar funds. It is ex- 
pected this authority would be used 
sparingly by the Federal Reserve Board. 
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But it would constitute a powerful tool 
which the Fed could exercise when nec- 
essary to insure the effectiveness of its 
monetary policy. 

VOLUNTARY CREDIT RESTRAINT PROGRAM 


Sections 7 and 8 of the bill would re- 
activate the authority under which the 
Federal Reserve Board administered a 
voluntary credit restraint program dur- 
ing the Korean war. This authority was 
contained in the Defense Production Act 
of 1950. It authorized the President to 
consult with representatives of the finan- 
cial community in order to establish 
voluntary programs of credit restraint. 

Under this authority the Federal Re- 
serve Board established industry com- 
mittees of banks, investment banking 
firms, life insurance companies, savings 
and loan associations, and mutual sav- 
ings banks. These committees established 
voluntary lending criteria designed to 
channel credit to the most essential uses. 
While there were a number of problems 
in the implementation of the criteria, by 
and large the program achieved its 
objectives. 

A National Voluntary Credit Restrain- 
ing Committee issued a statement on 
March 10, 1952, evaluating the success of 
the program. This statement was pub- 
lished in the March 1952 Federal Reserve 
Bulletin and reads as follows: 

At the outset of the Program, which was 
without precedent in the country’s financial 
history, there was widesperad skepticism as 
to what might be accomplished by a self- 
regulation effort in the highly competitive 
field of lending. This has been supplanted 
by a recognition that the Program has proved 
practicable, workable, and effective as a sup- 
plement to fiscal, credit, and other anti- 
inflationary weapons. ... The Program has 
been an important factor in holding prices 
level during the first year of its operation. 
(Statement released by National Voluntary 
Credit Restraint Committee, March 10, 
1952.) 


Mr. President, I do not think the econ- 
omy has reached the point where a vol- 
untary credit restraint program is called 
for. Nonetheless, I do fee] that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board should have this au- 
thority on a standby basis should its use 
be required in the future, I understand 
that William McC. Martin, Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, in testimony 
before the House Banking and Currency 
Committee suggested that it might be 
useful to have such authority reactivated 
on a standby basis. 

Mr. President, the measures I have 
suggested will not completely solve the 
problem of high interest rates but I be- 
lieve that in total they will provide for 
@ more reasonable allocation of the im- 
pact of tight money on our economy and 
in particular they will help to insure a 
reasonable supply of mortgage credit so 
that we do not fall further behind in 
meeting our national housing goals. In 
view of the pressing need for decent 
housing in our central cities, I do not 
see how we can permit another drastic 
reduction in the level of housing starts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2577) to provide addi- 
tional mortgage credit and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr, PROXMIRE, 
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was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


8.1075 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. JACKSON), I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the next printing of S. 1075, 
the National Environmental Policy Act 
of 1969, the names of the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Burpick), the Sena- 
tor from Arizona (Mr. Fannin), the Sen- 
ator from Alaska (Mr. Graven), the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern), the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MetcaLF), and the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Moss) be added as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

5.1758 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President on behalf 
of the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Han- 
SEN) I ask unanimous consent that, at 
its next printing, the name of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska (Mr. HrusKa) be 
added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
1758) to designate the Interstate System 
as the “Eisenhower Interstate Highway 
System.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

S. 1827, S. 1828, AND S., 1829 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), I ask unani- 
mous consent that at its next printing, 
the name of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. MoNDALE) be added as a cosponsor 
of the bills S. 1827, to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 to impose a 
minimum income tax, to require the 
allocation of deductions allowed to in- 
dividuals in certain circumstances, and 
for other purposes; S. 1828, to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to in- 
crease the minimum standard deduc- 
tion; and S. 1829, to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce and ex- 
tend the tax surcharge and to suspend 
the investment credit during the re- 
maining period of applicability of the 
tax surcharge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

8, 2076 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, at 
its next printing, the name of the Sena- 
tor from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH) be 
added as a cosponsor of the bill S. 2076, 
the national wildlife disaster bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

85. 2524 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, my name be added as a cospon- 
sor of the bill (S. 2524) to adjust agri- 
cultural production, to provide a transi- 
tional program for farmers, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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5. 2561 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Hansen) be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 2561) to incor- 
porate Pop Warner Little Scholars, Inc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DISPOSITION OF FUNDS APPROPRI- 
ATED TO PAY A JUDGMENT TO 
CERTAIN INDIANS—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 67 


Mr. HARRIS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 885) to authorize the prep- 
aration of a roll of persons whose lineal 
ancestors were members of the Con- 
federated Tribes of Weas, Piankashaws, 
Peorias, and Kaskaskias, merged under 
the treaty of May 30, 1854 (10 Stat. 1082), 
and to provide for the disposition of 
funds appropirated to pay a judgment in 
Indian Claims Commission Docket No. 
314, as amended, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and ordered 
to be printed. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1970 FOR 
MILITARY PROCUREMENT, RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, AND 
FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF MIS- 
SILE TEST FACILITIES AT KWAJ- 
ALEIN MISSILE RANGE, AND RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT STRENGTH— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 68 


Mr. COOPER. (for himself, Mr. HART, 
Mr. JAvits, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr, PERCY, 
Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. GORE, Mr. WILLIAMS 
of New Jersey, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. SYM- 
INGTON, and Mr. MoNDALE) submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to the bill (S. 2546) to au- 
thorize appropriations during the fiscal 
year 1970 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, nava! vessels, and tracked com- 
bat vehicles, and research, development, 
test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and to authorize the construction 
of test facilities at Kwajalein Missile 
Range, and to prescribe the authorize 
personnel strength of the Selected Re- 
serve of each reserve component of the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

(The remarks of Mr. Cooper when he 
submitted the amendment appear later 
in the Record under the appropriate 
heading.) 

Mr. McGOVERN ‘subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that my name be added as a cosponsor 
to the amendment to S, 2546 offered by 
the gentleman, from Michigan ` (Mr, 
Hart) and the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cooper) relating to deploy- 
ment of and the acquisition of sites for 
&n anti-ballistic-missile system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, at the re- 
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quest of the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, his name be added as a co- 
sponsor of the Cooper amendment to the 
bill (S. 2546). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that hearings have been sched- 
uled before the Subcommittee on Parks 
and Recreation of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs on three 
bills to establish national historic sites 
in recognition of three of our great Presi- 
dents. They are: 

S. 2000, to establish the Lyndon B. 
Johnson National Historic Site; 

Senate Joint Resolution 26, to pro- 
vide for the development of the Eisen- 
hower National Historic Site at Gettys- 
burg; and 

S. 560, to provide for the establishment 
of the William Howard Taft National 
Historic Site. 

The hearings will be held in room 3110, 
New Senate Office Building on Tuesday, 
July 29, 1969, commencing at 10 a.m. 

Anyone desiring to testify on any of 
these proposals should advise the staff 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Farley E. Mogan, of Oregon, to be 
U.S. marshal for the district of Oregon 
for the term of 4 years, vice Eugene G. 
Hulett; 

John O. Olson, of Wisconsin, to be 
U.S. attorney for the western district of 
Wisconsin for the term of 4 years, vice 
Edmund A. Nix. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Wednesday, July 16, 1969, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled. 


THE FAILURE OF VETERANS TO 
UTILIZE THE COLD WAR GI BILL 
IS A NATIONAL TRAGEDY 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the great disappointments of a 
democracy is when a law is passed for 
the benefit of the people, but the people 
who could benefit from it remain igno- 
rant or unaware of the law and its po- 
tential. 

One such disappointment is the cold 
war GI bill, which I sponsored and after 
a long fight was finally enacted by the 
89th Congress. The disappointment 
arises from the excruciating fact that 
only one out of 10 of the returning Viet- 
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nam veterans, who have not completed 
high school, have made use of the high 
school entitlement. This matter is dis- 
cussed in a thoughtful editorial appear- 
ing in the San Francisco Examiner 
recently. 

I have long felt that the Veterans’ 
Administration is not doing an adequate 
job of informing these returning veter- 
ans of the opportunities available to 
them under the cold war GI bill. The 
editorial discusses the matter of utiliza- 
tion and poignantly focuses on this 
problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled “GI Benefits,” published 
in the San Francisco Examiner of June 7, 
1969, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GI BENEFITS 

At a time when anti-poverty programs are 
being drastically curtailed it is ironic, to say 
the least, that so few eligibles are taking ad- 
vantage of the solid economic elevator pro- 
vided by the GI Bill of Rights. Figures made 
available by the Veterans Administration 
indicate that something is shockingly wrong 
somewhere. 

After World War II, some 50 percent of 
veterans availed themselves of the GI bill 
help to get more education—the best possible 
route out of poverty and third-rate jobs. 
As of the first of this year, however only 19 
percent of eligible Vietnam veterans were 
using the bill to get more training at colleges, 
vocational schools or on-the-job programs. 

What is especially disturbing about the 
lowered figure is that an estimated 500,000 
of the 2.7 million Vietnam veterans thus far 
discharged do not have even high school 
diplomas. Yet of the 500,000 only 21,000 to- 
day are taking advantage of a special high 
school subsidy. 

Sen. Ralph W. Yarborough (D-Tex.), call- 
ing the situation a “tragedy,” blames the VA 
for “not doing anything to get these men 
into school.” He said the VA, despite the fact 
that the GI bill is virtually open-ended in 
funding, is soft-pedaling the education op- 
portunities in order to hold down its budget. 
The VA vehemently denies the charge. 

We simply do not know who or what is 
responsible, but we agree the situation is 
tragic—and inexcusable. Perhaps the VA, as 
it claims, is “doing more than ever” to in- 
form returning veterans of all their GI bill 
benefits. Obviously much more must be done. 
Returning veterans in need of further edu- 
cation somehow must be persuaded to take 
wider advantage of the opportunities avail- 
able, not merely “informed” of them. 


DR. JOHN N. KNOWLES 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I do not 
know Dr. John H. Knowles, but I agree 
with the opinion expressed in the Tues- 
day, July 8, issue of the Evening Star, 
that the decision not to appoint him as 
an Assistant Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare was apparently a 
proper one. 

I doubt whether many Senators really 
had strong feelings for or against Dr. 
Knowles, and would also guess that his 
nomination would have been confirmed 
had his name been submitted and that 
I would have perhaps voted for its con- 
firmation. 

In retrospect, since Dr. Knowles is now 
becoming a spokesman not for medicine, 
but for what he considers to be the polit- 
ical ills of this country, I, for one, am 
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thankful that he was not appointed. Ap- 
parently, Dr. Knowles is not content to 
concern himself with medicine, but he 
now poses as an expert on school guide- 
lines and appears to have become an in- 
stant political analyst. 

At any rate, I believe the editorial 
in the Evening Star, “Telling It Like It 
Isn’t,” will be of interest, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TELLING Ir LIKE IT ISN’T 


Dr. John H. Knowles, recently turned 
down by the President for the nation’s top 
health post, says he “likes to speak out and 
tell it like it is.” 

He was talking in that context about 
Medicaid, which he called the “lousiest waste 
of taxpayers’ money and the most ill-con- 
ceived program which ever came down the 
chute.” 

Being a medical man and a hospital ad- 
ministrator, Dr. Knowles may be qualified 
to pass judgment on Medicaid. But when 
he undertakes to diagnose the performance 
of the President, he not only fails to tell it 
like it is, he talks like a diagnostician who 
has never even seen a political medical school. 

According to the Associated Press, Dr. 
Knowles told a Boston television audience 
on Sunday that the White House under Pres- 
ident Nixon “is in the grip of the arch con- 
servatives and progress is at a complete 
standstill.” He went on to say that the infiu- 
ence of conservative pressure groups on the 
President is “absolutely catastrophic.” 

This doesn’t sound like the pronouncement 
of a physician whose professional 
should make him wary of hyperbole. Neither 
does it make any sense. 

Let’s take a look at the political record. 
Dr. Knowles says he sees Mr. Nixon as a man 
“who’s got his finger on the pulse of 51 or 52 
percent of the people involved in a conserva- 
tive backlash—a swing to the right.” 

Last November the Nixon winning margin 
was about 43.4 percent of the total vote. If 
the latest Gallup poll is accurate, however, 
63 percent of the people today approve of the 
way the President is handling his job. Only 
16 percent disapprove, the others being listed 
among the “no opinions.” 

This massive expression of approval is 
hardly what one would expect in the case of 
an administration which, in a little more 
than five months, turned in a performance 
which is “absolutely catastrophic.” Nor do 
the extravagant comments by Dr. Knowles 
reflect any mature understanding of the fact 
that Nixon, in contrast to Hubert Humphrey, 
campaigned as a relatively conservative 
White House aspirant, 

All of which leads us to something of a 
word-eating reflection: Politics aside, maybe 
the President was right in deciding that it 
was better to leave Dr. Knowles in charge of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital than to 
name him as Assistant HEW Secretary for 
Health and Scientific Affairs. 


THE PESTICIDE PERIL XXII 


Mr. NELSON: Mr: President, an arti- 
cle by Hunter James, published in the 
Sunday Baltimore Sun, reviews the cur- 
rent controversy over the use of the 
persistent pesticide, DDT. 

The article traces DDT from its ini- 
tial development and use as a killer of 
malaria, typhus, cholera, and Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever to its present 
threat as a killer of wildlife, fish, and 
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potentially man. DDT has been linked 
to cancer, and some authorities predict 
an epidemic-like outbreak of DDT-re- 
lated cancers within the next 10 to 30 
years. 

Mr. James reports: 

The fear among scientists is not just that 
the cumulative effects of DDT may one day 
manifest themselves in horrible ways, but 
that the damage may be irreversible. 


Most action responding to this alarm- 
ing threat has been on the State level. 
Some States have banned its use out- 
right, and many other State legislatures 
are presently considering similar pro- 
posals. 

Alternatives to DDT are being studied. 
It appears that biological control—such 
as the use of natural predators—is one 
of the most effective and safe. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DDT—PERSISTENT PROTESTS, A LITTLE 
ACTION, GROWING THREAT 
(By Hunter James) 

A single-engine crop duster comes clatter- 
ing down over the summer landscape. A 
cloud of DDT billows down, covers the young 
plants with a noxious dusty film, drifts with 
the wind across the surrounding fields and 
roadsides or into the nearby woods, killing 
the grasshoppers and junebugs as well as 
the boll weevils and tobacco worms. 

And goes on killing them all summer long. 

The deadly and lasting effectiveness of 
DDT has worried scientists since the day 
it came into general use. Unlike less potent 
insecticides, it does not break down and 
dissipate readily. It gathers over long periods 
in the soil and water, on the leaves of grow- 
ing things, and in the fatty tissues of ani- 
mals and man—and its effect is cumulative. 
That’s what makes it so economical to use 
and also why it poses a threat to human life. 

The threat has only recently become tan- 
gible enough to cause widespread alarm. And 
there are still those who believe that the 
good of DDT outweighs the bad. 


SILENT SPRING 


Invented in Sweden a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, the compound has helped make 
American farms the most productive in the 
world. It has also been used to knock out 
malaria, typhus, cholera, Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever and other serious diseases. 

But the clamor against DDT and its deriv- 
atives is big and growing. It began seven 
years ago with the publication of Rachel 
Carson's “Silent Spring,” a book now regarded 
as an almost-classic statement on the sub- 
ject of pesticide poisoning. Miss Carson 
cited massive kills of frogs, snakes and birds 
as evidence of the damage DDT can cause. 
The long-term effects are quite different, 
but just as deadily. In the American bald 
eagle, for example, the poison manifests it- 
self in the reproductive process. Eggshells 
become too thin to protect the young, and 
for that reason the bald eagle and other 
magnificent species—peregrine falcon, osprey 
and others—rapidly are becoming extinct. 

In man the effect may be even more 
subtle, even more dangerous. Numerous 
studies have linked DDT to cancer. The re- 
lationship has not been definitely estab- 
lished, but most scientists feel there is more 
than enough evidence to justify banning 
the stuff. Some authorities, including Dr. 
W. C. Hueper, former director of the Nation- 
al Cancer Institute, believe there could well 
be an epidemic-like outbreak of DDT-re- 
lated cancers within the next 10 to 30 years. 
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NELSON LEGISLATION 


Last March, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration helped focus attention on the pesti- 
cides problem with a seizure of more than 
21,000 pounds of coho salmon from ware- 
houses in Wisconsin and Minnesota. A sample 
of the same batch of fish, taken from Lake 
Michigan, had been found to contain DDT 
residues of 12 to 19 parts per million, far 
higher than what had been found before and 
almost three times as high as the federal 
tolerance for beef. 

The seizure brought prompt action from 
Robert Finch, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Despite opposition from five Re- 
publican governors in the Great Lakes region, 
he set a relatively stringent tolerance level for 
fish: five parts per million. Surprisingly, it 
was the first time there had been a limit of 
any kind. Mr. Finch also appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the pesticide menace 
and report back in six months with recom- 
mendations for bringing it under control. 

Senator Gaylord Nelson (D. Wis.), more 
alarmed than his state’s governor (one of the 
five opposing Secretary Finch’s action) took 
the occasion to introduce legislation perma- 
nently outlawing the use of DDT. The fright- 
ening thing to him was that the pesticide 
residues in the fish had “probably traveled 
hundreds of miles through the air, water and 
soil” and had been “consumed through the 
normal food chain of up to a half-dozen 
organisms.” 

The senator is among those who believe 
that Miss Carson may have understated her 
case in “Silent Spring.” Yet he has little 
hope that his bill will pass. He introduced a 
similar measure last year and the year before. 
Each time it died in the Senate Agricultural 
Committee. 

LAWS ARE WEAK 

Except possibly for the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, federal agencies have been sin- 
gularly unresponsive to the threat posed by 
pesticides. Laws are weak and implementa- 
tion weaker, 

The Agriculture Department's Agricultural 
Research Service is the agency chiefly re- 
sponsible for policing the registration, dis- 
tribution and use of pesticides, If the govern- 
ment’s General Accounting Office can be be- 
lieved, the agency’s performance has been in- 
excusably lax. 

The GAO says the department has seized 
only a fraction of the products found to be 
below government standards and has re- 
peatedly failed to take legal action against 
shippers accused of violating the law. Fur- 
thermore, the GAO says it has permitted 
food-handling establishments to use the pes- 
ticide Lindane despite reservations voiced by 
health authorities. 

Although pesticide control is plainly a fed- 
eral problem, since dust from Iowa can harm 
plants and wildlife in Nebraska, Congress 
has been reluctant to act. Most of what action 
there is exists in the states. 


BIOLOGICAL CONTROL 


About a third of them have no laws at 
all governing the use of DDT. Others, includ- 
ing Maryland, have recently adopted mild 
restrictions. Still others have banned it out- 
right. 

After the coho salmon seizure, the Mich- 
igan Agricultural Commission banned the 
sale of DDT indefinitely. Senator Nelson’s 
state, Wisconsin, has been holding hearings 
on the problem for almost six months and 
will probably decide this fall whether to 
follow suit. After the first of the year Call- 
fornia will not allow its use except in nón- 
dust form. Arizona has banned it for a year, 
and the New York Pesticide Control Board 
wants it banned permanently except for 
emergency use. Rhode Island plans to out- 
law it as soon as a safe substitute can be 
found and perhaps before. The Texas Legis- 
lature is studying the problem. 

Of the alternatives to DDT, biological con- 
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trol is potentially the most effective as well 
as the safest. All sorts of experiments are 
under way: the use of natural predators; the 
use of sound and light to trick the insects 
out of the ground prematurely, in winter, 
and cause their death and the use of syn- 
thetic substances to trap and confuse them. 
There is also a feeling the genetic manipula- 
tion will prove useful. 

Much of the argument in favor of pesti- 
cides is that they are cheap. But biological 
control may be cheaper. One California ex- 
terminator said to rely exclusively on nat- 
ural means of control charges about $8 an 
acre each year. Crop sprays can cost a farm- 
er up to $75 an acre. 

Perhaps it is too early to prove conclu- 
sively that pesticides can cause cancer in 
man or otherwise send him to an agonizing 
death. It is interesting that Sweden, where 
DDT originated, has banned it simply be- 
cause there is not proof that it will not do so. 
The fear among scientists is not just that the 
cumulative effects of DDT may one day 
manifest themselves in horrible ways, but 
that the damage may be irreversible, 


THE OZARKS REGIONAL COMMIS- 
SION AND SENATE PASSAGE OF 
S. 1072 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, the 
Senate yesterday passed S. 1072, a bill 
to authorize funds to carry out the pur- 
poses of the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act of 1965, as amended, and 
title V of the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965, as amended. 

Title II of this bill is of particular 
importance to my State, for it includes 
significant amendments to title V of the 
Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965 which authorized the 
Secretary of Commerce to designate 
“economic development regions.” 

The Ozarks Regional Commission was 
designated by the Secretary on March 1, 
1966, and held its organizational meeting 
on September 7, 1966. Forty-four coun- 
ties in southwest and south-central Mis- 
souri are included in the Ozarks Region. 
Parts of Arkansas, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa are also included. 

Two sections in the bill passed today 
are of particular importance to the 
Ozarks Regional Commission and the 
other title V Commissions. Section 505 of 
the Public Works and Economic Devel- 
opment Act authorizes technical and 
planning assistance to the commissions, 
S. 1072 expands this authority to permit 
broader use of these funds for studies, 
technical assistance and demonstration 
projects, and training programs. This 
will give the regional commissions direct 
control over their own program devel- 
opment. 

S. 1072 also amends section 509 of the 
Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act significantly. Heretofore, this 
section authorized supplemental grant 
assistance to foster the use of existing 
Federal grant-in-aid programs within 
the development regions. This section 
would be amended to allow a commis- 
sion to use funds authorized to it as 
“first dollar’ money when there are in- 
sufficient funds for the Federal share 
under ongoing Federal grant programs. 

The regional commissions are given 
greater flexibility under the amend- 
ments provided by S. 1072. They are 
given better tools with which to confront 
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the problems of regional economic de- 
velopment. The Ozarks Regional Com- 
mission has had almost 3 years to de- 
velop a coordinated plan for economic 
development. When the Commission was 
first designated, many people in my 
State felt that it would offer the poten- 
tial for increased opportunities and ben- 
efits to citizens of an area with unique 
cultural assets, but comparatively low 
economic development, 

I hope that with the amendments pro- 
vided by S. 1072, including an authoriza- 
tion of $50 million to the Ozarks Com- 
mission for fiscal years 1970 and 1971, 
the promise of this multistate, cooper- 
ative governmental effort can begin to be 


realized. 

Mr. President, I have the privilege of 
being a member of the Senate Committee 
on Public Works and the Subcommittee 
on Economic Development of that com- 
mittee. The distinguished gentleman 
from West Virginia, Senator JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH, has led the full committee in 
consideration of this matter, and the 
able gentleman from New Mexico, Sen- 
ator JosePpH MONTOYA, directed the work 
of the subcommittee in its thorough and 
deliberate examination of the problems 
of economic development relating to the 
bill. I joined many other Senators in co- 
sponsoring S. 1072, as originally intro- 
duced by Senator RANDOLPH, and S. 1090 
which was introduced by Senator EDMUND 
Muskie. The bill we passed yesterday 
incorporates elements of both bills. It is 
a tribute to the leadership of the commit- 
tee; it continues the outstanding pro- 
gram of the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission, and it provides new opportuni- 
ties to the regional economic develop- 
ment commissions. 


THE DEPARTMENT CLUB OF PORT 
ARTHUR, TEX., CALLS FOR 
ESTABLISHMENT OF 100,000-ACRE 
BIG THICKET NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Department Club of Port Arthur, 
Tex., adopted a resolution on May 5, 
1969, urging the passage of my bill, S. 4, 
to create a 100,000-acre Big Thicket Na- 
tional Park in southeast Texas. 

The Department Club of Port Arthur 
refers to the Big Thicket as “the bio- 
logical crossroads of North America.” 
They recognize the richness and diversity 
the Big Thicket’s plant and animal 

e. 

At least 300 species of birds live year- 
round in the Big Thicket including four 
kinds of owls, three kinds of hawks, a 
few last bald eagles, and an almost un- 
surpassed variety of water birds. The 
all-but-extinct whooping crane has been 
seen there, as have the rare red-cockaded 
woodpecker and Bachman’s sparrow. It 
may be the last refuge of that en- 
dangered giant-among-woodpeckers, the 
iyory-billed. 

The Big Thicket used to cover more 
than 3.5 million acres. Now less than 
300,000 acres remain. Once the Big 
Thicket is gone, it will be gone forever. 
With it will go its wildlife, the rare birds, 
and the beauty. America will have lost 
irrevocably an integral part of herself. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
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that the resolution, including the names 
of its signers, be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Whereas the Texas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs have gone on record supporting the 
legislation to preserve 100,000 acres of the 
Big Thicket of Southeast Texas as a National 
Park, and 

Whereas The Department Club of Port Ar- 
thur, Texas which is composed of 375 women 
is affillated with the Texas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, it therefore urges that you 
work diligently NOW for the passage of 
Senate Bill S-4 creating a 100,000 acre Big 
Thicket National Park in Southeast Texas 
before this area designated as “the biological 
crossroads of North America” is lost for to- 
day’s citizens and future generations. 

Mrs. HERMAN TAYLOR, Jr., 
President. 

Mr. FRED CRAWFORD, 
Secretary. 


PESTICIDE POEM 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I recently 
received a letter from an 11-year-old 
constituent, David Michaud, of Wauke- 
sha, Wis., who expressed his concern 
about the threat of DDT to our environ- 
ment and human health in a three-verse 


poem. 

It is significant that this young boy, 
who yet has no voice or vote in the deci- 
sionmaking processes of our Nation but 
who will have to inherit the results of his 
elders’ mistakes, is trying in his small 
way to let us know the consequences of 
the continued use of this persistent 
pesticide. 

I ask unanimous consent that David's 
poem and his brief letter to me be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and poem were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

WAUKESHA, Wis. 
June 30, 1969. 

Dear SENATOR NELSON: I am an eleven year 
old boy writing to tell you about how I feel 
about DDT. Not only in Wisconsin, but in 
all the United States. 

Enclosed you'll find a three-versed poem 
that I wrote. 

Very sincerely, 
Dave W. MICHAUD. 

P.S.—I typed every thing myself. 


DDT 


People are using ddt, 

To get rid of pests; 

But DDT is using them, 

And making more unrest. 
DDT is killing birds, 

And many other game; 

But men don’t seem to understand, 
It could kill us just the same, 
We are using it in trees, 
Then it starts to rain; 

DDT flows into waters, 

Many fish are being slain. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, under 
date of July 2, 1969, there appeared in 
the Washington Daily News a column 
by the distinguished minority leader, 
Senator Drexsen, entitled “A Day for 
Looking Back.” It deals with Independ- 
ence Day and is very informative and 
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interesting. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SENATOR'S NOTEBOOK: A Day FOR LOOKING 
Back 


(By Everett McKinley Dirksen) 


Independence Day Friday, the observance 
of cur Tóbrå year as & nation, will remind 
many of us that we are slipping away from 
our heritage in some repects. 

All over the land this weekend our people 
will be traveling for fun and pleasure—to 
play golf and to participate in picnics. Gen- 
erally, they will forget that such a wonderful 
thing as independence preserved thru the 
centuries is something Americans fought for 
with a courage and dedication seldom before 
demonstrated by man, 

Independence Day ought to mean more to 
us than a day off from work, part of a week- 
end of fun and frolic. 

In all the cities and hamlets of our coun- 
try, in years gone by, the Fourth of July was 
celebrated with patriotic speeches, parades 
and thoughts of both the past and the fu- 
ture. This year, however, as in other recent 
years, there are many cities that won't even 
have a parade, that won't officially honor 
Independence Day. 

As a nation, we may be losing some of our 
concern for the glorious past, a past that 
should bridge us into the unknown future, 
This week, then, is the right time to state 
a few facts of history that will help us to 
face tomorrow. 

The Second Continental Congress, meeting 
in Philadelphia on July 2, 1776, passed a 
resolution in favor of Independence and, on 
July 4, that Congress agreed to the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The Declaration was 
signed by 56 courageous, farseeing Americans, 
truly the fathers of our country, on Aug. 2. 

Despite the Declaration, the Revolutionary 
War continued and was not won until the 
British under Lord Cornwallis surrendered 
at Yorktown Oct. 19, 1781. 

There was dissent in 1776, as there is today. 
There was no unanimity for independence. 
The Tories in the colonial states wanted to 
dwell under the rule of King George III. Many 
delegates to the Continental Congress didn’t 
want to sign the Declaration that came alive 
in the words of Thomas Jefferson. Some of 
them stayed away from the meeting place 
in the steepled state house in Philadelphia. 
But when it came time to be signed, they 
forgot the dissent and they returned to affix 
their deathless signatures to the document 
of freedom. 

They decided they were Americans. They 
stood up for independence. They silenced 
their dissent. They forged a nation. 

Who were those signers of the Declaration 
of Independence? I mention only two—you 
can read the other names in a copy of the 
Declaration in your dictionary or encyclo- 
pedia. There was John Hancock, of Mas- 
sachusetts. He was wealthy for his day, and 
he had contributed $100,000 to the cause of 
freedom. Had the revolution failed, his prop- 
erty and business would haye been seized by 
the king. There was Charles Carroll, of Car- 
rolltown, Md. He, too, was wealthy, probably 
the richest of all the signers. He staked his 
wealth and his very neck on the successful 
pursuit of the war for freedom. Many others 
of the 56 were men of means and property. 

They all risked their every acre of land 
and farthing of money on an idea that men 
should be free. They engaged in the dissent of 
the day and helped to make their views into 
a dream come true, a dream for & better 
America where there would be opportunity 
for all. 

They exhibited their devotion to their 
cause in the highest degree as they signed 
the document under the last sentence that 
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Jefferson had written into the Declaration: 
“. |, And for the support of this declaration 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our Lives, our Fortunes and our 
Sacred Honor.” 

How easily we forget that 193 years later 
we are all of us beneficiaries of the men who 
signed the Declaration of Independence, They 
signed for us who live in the turmoil of 1969, 
They sacrificed for us who may sometimes 
forget to express our appreciation of their 
courage and devotion and their willingness 
to pledge all in the cause of freedom. 

A few simple things would do to mark our 
1969 observance of Independence Day with 
reverence for the past and faith in the future. 
We can display the Flag. We can gather our 
family and friends about us and read aloud 
the Declaration and the names of the signers, 
perhaps putting to shame the commercialized 
ceremonies where the Declaration will not be 
recalled to the ears of millions. 

We can stop awhile and think about the 
past that bridges the centuries to come. 


REALISM IN INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


Mr, PELL. Mr. President, on June 30, 
1969, Ambassador Charles W. Yost gave 
one of the most provocative and inter- 
esting speeches to the General Synod of 
the United Church of Christ in Boston, 
Mass. 

I have always believed one of the real 
tests of Government leaders is to make 
the complicated simple. So often we seem 
to do just the opposite. 

I am glad to see that Ambassador Yost 
has succeeded in reducing to simple terms 
some of our complicated problems and, 
in the process, presenting the paradoxes 
of our times. 

I think his speech is most thought pro- 
voking and believe it would be of inter- 
est to my colleagues. For this reason I 
ask unanimous consent to have his 
speech printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REALISM IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


(By Ambassador Charles W. Yost, U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations) 


Those of us who concern ourselves with 
international affairs—whether in govern- 
ment or in private institutions and orga- 
nizations such as yours—are constantly being 
urged by colleagues and critics to be “real- 
istic”. Politics is the art of the possible, we 
are told. Let us set practical, achievable 
goals. Let us be toughminded and hard-nosed 
about pursuing them. Let us not be deluded 
into chasing rainbows or frightened into be- 
ing soft about what is necessary for our na- 
tional interest and national security. 

Of course, none of us would dispute this 
argument up to a point. We are all of us, I 
am sure, practical men and women and not 
Utopians. But what exactly is “realistic” in 
this world which science and technology are 
so swiftly and radically transforming? Thirty 
years ago anyone who had said man would 
land on the moon in three decades would 
have been thought an utter fool, totally un- 
realistic. Yet we expect to do it next month, 
Even ten years ago anyone would have been 
ridiculed who predicted that by 1969 birth 
control would be a subject both of ordinary 
parlor conversation and of vast government 
programs, Yet it has happened. 

Even in my lifetime the world’s strongest 
military powers have twice been totally 
crushed, and worldwide empires which had 
lasted for centuries have suddenly disin- 
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tegrated. Their leaders had certainly thought 
they were practical men, but were they? 

I venture to say that there are two ele- 
ments which have always been essential to 
true realism in international affairs but 
which are particularly so in our fantastic 
time, They are objectivity and far-sighted- 
ness. 


Of course we all know how difficult it is 
to be objective in any human affairs, to bal- 
ance our own interests rationally and com- 
passionately with those of our neighbors, to 
see Ourselves as Others see us. You may know 
the little rhyme of Piet Hein: 


“Men, said the Devil 

Are good to their brothers; 

They don’t want to mend 

Their own ways, but each other's.” 


We are all too inclined to make the mis- 
take the lady made at the cocktail party who 
said to her husband: “Darling, you've had 
too much to drink. You're getting all 
blurred.” Yet if we cannot be objective about 
our real strengths and our real weaknesses, 
we are certain to miscalculate and, if our 
miscalculations are sufficiently serious, to 
suffer disaster. A so-called realism which is 
not objective about the rights, needs and 
complexes of other people, as well as about 
our own, is not realism but self-deception. 

Similarly a realism which may be tactically 
appropriate but is strategically false, which 
takes account of next year but not of five or 
ten years hence, can also be fatal. I some- 
times wonder whether a hard nose is not one 
you can’t see beyond the end of. It is prob- 
ably unwise to be, constitutionally and con- 
sistently, either a hawk or a dove, but it is 
certainly necessary for both of them to weigh 
very carefully, very realistically, where the 
consequences of their hawkishness or their 
dovishness would be likely to put the coun- 
try a decade hence. Realism can no longer 
be merely a matter of keeping both feet on 
the ground, when the 
rapidly as it now is. 

“Show me a man with both feet on the 
ground and I'll show you a man who can’t 
get his pants on.” It could hardly be argued 
that either astronauts or ministers of the 
gospel are satisfied to keep their feet on the 
on yet who among us is more deserving 


Many of the disasters of modern times 
have occurred in large part because states- 
men, who believed they were hard-nosed and 
realistic, were neither objective nor far- 
sighted, After the War of 1870 the German 
General Staff, over the objections of Bis- 
marck, insisted on annexing Alsace and 
Lorraine in order to provide the security of 
a “strategic frontier” for Germany, The re- 
sult was wholly to alienate France, to con- 
centrate her energies on revenge and to pave 
the way for German defeat in two world wars. 
Similarly all the European powers before 
1914 organized themselves in alliances and 
piled up armaments in order to ensure se- 
curity, and ended by creating a situation 
which was fatal to the security of all of them. 
On the other hand, in the 1930’s British and 
French “realists”, drawing comfortable but 
undiscriminating conclusions from their 
earlier experience, failed to suppress or con- 
tain Hitler and Mussolini in time and thus 
helped bring on World War II. 

If we attempt to be realistic, to be objec- 
tive and far-sighted, about international af- 
fairs today, what do we see? I see four par- 
ticularly dramatic and disturbing paradoxes. 

The first paradox is that, while national 
armament is of course designed to promote 
national security, and never in history have 
nations been so well armed, yet never have 
they been so insecure. Never would the ac- 
tual use of the full range of ready arms be 
so certainly fatal to so much of mankind and 
to civilized society. And in a certain sense 
precisely those nations which are the best 
armed are the most insecure because they 
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would be the first targets if a nuclear war 
should tragically occur. This is no one’s 
fault—it is a consequence of technological 
advance in weaponry—but it does impose on 
the leaders of those best-armed states an 
enormous responsibility to find means of 
escaping from this hideous and stupid para- 
dox. Realism could have no higher or more 
imperative goal than to resolve it. 

The second paradox is that, while tech- 
nology each year knits the world more close- 
ly together, while we can see around it in 
seconds and fly around it in hours, its people 
continue to be more and more fragmented 
into separate national sovereignties, more 
than 130 of them at latest count. And each 
of these nations insists on unrestricted in- 
dependence to do exactly what it likes, pre- 
cisely at a time when the interdependence of 
each and all is becoming more and more pre- 
emptory. 

The third paradox is that just when science 
seems at long last to have solved the prob- 
lem of production, when the gross national 
product of the developed nations is growing 
by leaps and bounds, when poverty is no 
longer inescapable, the gap between rich and 
poor nations is still widening rather than nar- 
rowing. Two-thirds of the world’s population 
continues to exist below minimum stand- 
ards of decency. As we are seeing today in- 
side our own country, on a much smaller 
scale, this is a very explosive situation which, 
if not dealt with in time, can in the end tear 
the world apart. 

The fourth paradox is related to the third. 
It is that our very triumphs if ungoverned 
can bring us to disaster, that the triumphs of 
medicine may increase our population to the 
point of asphyxiation and breakdown, that 
the triumphs of engineering and chemistry 
may fatally pollute our air, water and soil, 
that the triumphs of communication and 
surveillance may be misused to disorient or 
dominate the masses whom they should en- 
lighten and safeguard. 

Realism in international, as in national, af- 
fairs in the last third of the 20th century 
should, in my judgment, be concentrated 
with the utmost urgency on the resolution 
of these four paradoxes. 

Unfortunately, during most of the past 
two decades the foreign affairs of the great 
developed nations have been distracted from 
these long-term concerns, that should be 
overriding, by the real and imagined exigen- 
cies of the Cold War among them. I say real 
and imagined because they are both. 

The breakdown and desperation in West- 
ern and Eastern Europe and in the Far East 
after World War II were real; the Communist 
expansion from the Pripet marshes to the 
Elbe, throughout China and into some of 
the lands around China was real; the op- 
pressive and regressive nature of Communist 
society under Stalin was real, nor, as Czecho- 
slovakia bears witness, does it seem to have 
become much more progressive since Stalin. 
I am personally proud to, have been associ- 
ated with the imaginative, generous and 
decisive measures with which the United 
States and its allies during the ten years 
after the War, through the Marshall Plan, 
in NATO, in Korea and in Southeast Asia, 
restored stability and balance and made 
much of the world safe, if not for democracy, 
at least for self-determination and diversity. 

There were, however, also during those 
years, as always during great international 
confrontations, many presumed exigencies 
of the Cold War which existed only in the 
heated imagination or the oversimplified 
doctrine of one side or the other. What I 
have called the law of disproportionate re- 
sponse to miscalculated challenge was tragi- 
cally illustrated in many parts of the world. 
Capabilities of the adversary were exagger- 
ated, intentions were misread, each prepared 
to meet the worst possible contingency, prep- 
aration for it on one side provoked prepara- 
tion on the other, and both brought the 
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awful contingency closer by the very act of 
seeking to forestall it. 

All this had nothing to do with realism. 
In historical perspective it will be seen to 
have been a colossal display of irrationality 
on both sides. The conduct of the Cold War 
has long ceased to meet the test of ob- 
jectivity and farsightedness, More and more 
thinking people on both sides have begun 
to suspect that Pogo in the comic strip 
might have been right when he said, “We 
have met the enemy and they are us.” 

It is for this reason that the world wel- 
comed with a great sigh of relief President 
Nixon’s heartening inaugural address five 
months ago in which he stated his inten- 
tion to move from confrontation to nego- 
tiation. “We cannot expect to make every- 
one our friend,” he said, “but we can try 
to make no one our enemy. Those who would 
be our adversaries, we invite to a peace- 
ful competition—not in conquering terri- 
tory or extending dominion, but in enrich- 
ing the life of man.” After taking the oath 
of office he added: “And to that oath I now 
add this sacred commitment: I shall con- 
centrate my office, my energies and all the 
wisdom I can summon, to the cause of peace 
among nations.” 

This commitment, in light of the precari- 
ous balance of terror under which we live, 
I call the highest realism. But it is not a 
commitment that can be met unilaterally. It 
takes at least two to negotiate as it takes 
two to confront. Fortunately there seems 
substantial evidence that the President's 
offer to negotiate on issues of the gravest 
importance is meeting, at least initially, 
with a positive response, 

One of President Nixon’s first initiatives 
in foreign affairs was to emphasize the need 
for United States and other great power as- 
sistance in bringing about a settlement—or 
at very least a defusing—of the conflict in 
the Middle East. In the two years since the 
latest major explosion there the parties in 
confrontation have shown again their in- 
ability to make peace with each other. As a 
cartoonist has pointed out, they recently 
passed the 700th day of the 6-day war. Yet 
until a just and durable peace is established, 
not only will the peoples of the Middle East 
lve in fear and insecurity but the wider 
peace of the world will be threatened. Cer- 
tainly permanent members of the United 
Nations Security Council, not only moved by 
@ realistic understanding of these dangers 
but conscious of their own responsibilities 
under the Charter could hardly do less than 
lend their weight and wisdom to bringing 
this conflict to a close. They have agreed 
among themselves that they cannot impose 
a settlement but, if they should fail to seek 
one earnestly and urgently, they would be 
delinquent to their own national interests 
as well as to their Charter obligations. 

An intelligent and sober realism also 
prompts the Administration’s position to- 
ward negotiating a settlement in Vietnam. 
No one who knows Southeast Asia, as I do, 
could deny either the justice or the expedi- 
ency of our assisting the people of that area 
up to a point—I emphasize, up to a point— 
to maintain their right to self-determination 
and independence. On the other hand, no 
one can, in my judgment, deny that there 
comes a point at which the scale of that 
assistance becomes disproportionate to what 
can be assimilated in the area, to what our 
national security requires, and to other more 
imperative demands on our resources both 
at home and abroad, The recognition of our 
other overriding needs prompts the assidu- 
ous effort of this Administration to negotiate 
at Paris as soon as possible a peace which 
will be both honorable and permanent. 

The most significant current measure of 
statesmanship and realism will be the open- 
ing next month of U.S.-Soviet negotiations 
on the control and reduction of nuclear 
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weapons, This will be a long overdue attempt 
to deal realistically and farsightedly with 
the first paradox I mentioned earlier, the 
paradox of arms so numerous and so power- 
ful that, if ever used, they would destroy 
civilization, and yet never numerous or pow- 
erful enough to provide real security for 
either side as long as the competition and 
the escalation continues. This senseless arms 
race is of course of profound concern not 
only to the United States and the Soviet 
Union—though both its burden and its 
threat weigh most heavily on them—but to 
the rest of the world which would not es- 
cape if nuclear war occurs and which, in its 
underdeveloped parts, bitterly resents the 
vast waste of resources when its own unmet 
human needs are so great. 

So I come finally—in this analysis of true 
as contrasted with the short-term national 
interest of the United States—to the insti- 
tution with which I have been intermittently 
associated ever since its establishment, at 
which I am now representing our govern- 
ment. I speak of course of the United Na- 
tions to whose high purposes and principles 
I am sure we are all dedicated. We must, 
however, not fail to apply to this great but 
still adolescent institution the same tests 
of realism which we have been applying to 
other factors in international affairs. To 
what extent can the United Nations—as 
presently constituted, or as it might realis- 
tically be expected to be reinforced over the 
next ten years—-meet the urgent needs of 
modern society, meet specifically the deci- 
sive questions posed by the four paradoxes 
I mentioned. 

We must be frank in admitting, first, that 
the authors of the Charter were themselves 
modest and realistic in proposing to set up 
not a world government or even a world 
federation but simply an organization of in- 
dependent sovereign states with very limited 
powers of its own; and second, that this 
organization has not in practice been able to 
exercise, except on very rare occasions and 
with uncertain results, even some of the sig- 
nificant powers conferred upon it. 

First, a word on the membership, In con- 
sequence of the division of several great na- 
tions following World War II, those nations 
have either been unrepresented or only par- 
tially represented in the United Nations. 
Their absence substantially reduces the ca- 
pabilities of the organization. On the other 
hand, there has been an increasing trend to 
admit indiscriminatetly smaller and smaller 
states. While justified on the principle of 
self-determination, this practice is in fact 
contributing, first, to a growing fragmen- 
tation of the world just when its integra- 
gration is most required, and, second, to a 
decline in the authority and representative 
character of the General Assembly. This 
anomalous situation, moreover, is increas- 
ingly reflected in the important councils of 
the United Nations as regional groups tend 
to choose their candidates for these bodies on 
the principle of simple rotation rather than 
on that of capacity to contribute to the 
Councils. This growing weakness cannot be 
cured until means are found to grant very 
small states a status which assures them of 
the protection and assistance of the United 
Nations without imposing on them obliga- 
tions they are incapable of supporting, 

A second fleld in which a significant ele- 
ment of unrealism has crept into the activi- 
ties of the United Nations is in the applica- 
tion of sanctions under Chapter VII of the 
Charter, It was anticipated that these would 
be invoked by the Security Council in cases 
where there was a clear breach of or threat 
to international peace and security and 
where milder action had failed. There has 
come to be in recent years great pressure to 
apply such sanctions to states or regimes.in 
Southern Africa which deny the right of 
self-deterimnation or equal political and hu- 
man rights to the black majorities of their 
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population, These denials are of course in 
the highest degree reprehensible and fully 
deserving of condemnation by the world 
community. It is also true that over the long 
run they may come to constitute threats to 
international peace and security since the 
oppressed majorities may eventually refuse 
any longer to tolerate their oppression. It 
would seem to me, however, to be stretching 
the intent of the Charter to claim that the 
present situation, outrageous as it is, con- 
stitutes a present threat to international 
peace and seucrity. 

In any case the risk of proceeding from 
this premise to the application of economic 
sanctions is shown by the failure of such 
sanctions, so far at least, to achieve the 
desired results even against Rhodesia, a ter- 
ritory whose economy is relatively vulner- 
able. How much less likely would they be to 
achieve decisive results against neighboring 
and stronger countries, particularly when the 
overwhelming, the quasi-unanimous world 
opinion required to make such sanctions 
work is obviously absent. Let us not further 
weaken the authority and the potentiality 
of the UN by demanding of it prematurely 
more than it can realistically be expected to 
deliver. For the time being let each nation 
be the judge of what posture both moral 
imperatives and political farsightedness sug- 
gest it should assume toward Southern 
Africa. 

Of course there are some who argue that 
the whole conception of the United Nations 
is unrealistic, that in a world of nationalisms 
only nation states can act effectively, and 
that the UN Charter is only pious rhetoric. 
I would most vigorously dispute their claim. 
On the contrary, I would argue that, in this 
interdependent world, the capacity of even 
the strongest individual nations to act ef- 
fectively alone is growing ever narrower. 
There are coming to be more and more ac- 
tions of the greatest consequence which, if 
they are to be done safely or even done at 
all, must be done by international agreement 
and international action. 

I would argue that the most important 
of them is peacekeeping. Of course it is in- 
cumbent upon all nations to keep the peace. 
That has been a Christian principle for 2000 
years but unfortunately it has not yet be- 
come an invariable Christian practice. But 
there is no nation today, no matter how 
powerful, capable of maintaining a pax ro- 
mana or pax britannica around the world 
or even over any large part of it. If any 
should attempt to do so, it would incite 
both the rival ambitions of other great pow- 
ers and the stubborn nationalism of a host 
of small ones. There can be, I suggest, no 
permanent peace imposed by any nation or 
group of nations. There can only some day 
we trust be a permanent peace imposed by 
a world community which has collectively 
decided that only by living in peace can it 
be sure of living at all. 

In the meantime, the very epitome of 
realism, I would argue, is to strengthen in 
every possible way the international organi- 
zations we have, the United Nations and all 
its great family of specialized agencies, to 
enable them better to cope with the para- 
doxes of our times. Dag Hammarskjold, 
U Thant and many others have long re- 
minded us that the United Nations has only 
as much authority and resources as its mem- 
bers are willing to give it or lend it. Insofar 
as it has failed it has done so, not because 
of inherent flaws in its concept or constitu- 
tion, but because its members have refused 
to let it have the necessary power and means 
to achieve the purposes they themselves 
have set for it. Their attitude has too often 
been that of the mother in the old nursery 
rhyme: 

“May I go swimming, mother dear?” 
“Yes, My darling daughter, 
Hang your clothes on a hickory limb 

But don’t go near the water.” 
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Fortunately that attitude is changing. As 
to peacekeeping, the disastrous hangover of 
the Article 19 controversy, in which all of the 
participants including the United States be- 
haved shortsightedly and foolishly, is wear- 
ing off. All of the great powers, including the 
Soviet Union, are showing significant interest 
in developing a more reliable UN peace- 
keeping capacity, first of all for use in sup- 
porting a Middle Eastern settlement but 
clearly also to be available to deal with other 
situations which the members of the Security 
Council might agree constitute serious 
threats to international peace. There does 
now seem to be a reasonable hope that, 
as the risks and burdens of unilateral re- 
sponse to such threats become more obyious, 
there may be an increasing acceptance of the 
necessity of an effective multilateral alter- 
native such as the UN could provide. 

It may be premature to show even this 
guarded optimism about the ability of the 
United Nations to cope in the near future 
with the other great paradoxes of our time, 
with the gap between living standards and 
prospects of developed and undeveloped 
countries, with the deteriorating quality of 
our environment as a consequence of in- 
ordinate population growth and promiscuous 
modernization, with the fragmentation of 
the human family into smaller and smaller 
national units. Certainly in this country, for 
example, aid to developing nations seems to 
have fallen into disrepute just at the 
moment when, if continued, it seems most 
likely to achieve some of its most dramatic 
successes. 

On the other hand, it may be that multi- 
lateral aid, aid extended through the United 
Nations family, the World Bank, the UN De- 
velopment Program and some of the spe- 
cialized agencies, may be to some extent 
exempt from this general disrepute, Our Ad- 
ministration, for example, is requesting of 
the present Congress increased funds for 
some of these purposes. I very strongly hope 
that these requests will be approved and as 
time goes on may be further expanded, I urge 
that every one of you support these requests. 
I would consider it in the highest degree un- 
realistic to ignore or underestimate the grave 
danger to world stability, indeed to our own 
national interests, which would certainly 
flow from a frustration of the demand of the 
underprivileged two-thirds of the world’s 
people that they share in benefits which 
modern science has so lavishly conferred on 
the privileged third. I would, moreover, con- 
sider it wise that a large part of what the 
rich nations do contribute to redress this 
balance be channelled through international 
ageneies which are less likely to become in- 
volved in political complications than are na- 
tional donors or lenders. 

In the field of population control also the 
United Nations is at last substantially seized 
of the problem. A recent report of the U.S. 
United Nations Association by a distin- 
guished panel, headed by John D. Rocke- 
feller, recommended a very large increase in 
UN programs for this purpose and a large 
increase in U.S. contributions. I hope that 
both of these increases will take place. Simi- 
larly the UN is beginning, as we are here at 
home, to be deeply concerned with the pol- 
lution of our air, water and soil. These are 
scrouges affecting all industrialized societies 
but more and more affecting to some degree 
societies of all kinds. The United Nations is 
planning an international conference on this 
subject in 1972 and the United States is pre- 
paring to do whatever it can to ensure that 
the conference has the maximum possible 
impact and benefit. 

My friends of the United Church of Christ, 
ever since Moses, probably long before, man 
has been dreaming of the Promised Land. 
Even in Moses’s time it was possible for small 
groups of men, inspired by faith, endowed 
with courage and enterprise, to make deserts 
bloom and to offer their children lives which 
were both rewarding and noble. To our gen- 
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eration, for the first time in history, is offered 
the possibility to offer to our children, and I 
mean all children of the family of man, lives 
of this quality, lives no less rich in adventure 
and challenge for being secure, healthy and 
harmonious, lives during which the age-old 
promise of “peace on earth and good will to 
men” might at last begin to be fulfilled. 

Is this unrealistic? Of course it may be. Of 
course it will be if we insist on looking no 
farther than the ends of our hard noses, if 
we insist on setting no higher aim than na- 
tional or racial or ideological advantage. In 
closing, I would argue again that, in light of 
the miracles, technological or devine, which 
now permit us to land on the moon, to blow 
up our planet or to feed the multitudes, the 
highest realism is. to choose soberly among 
these miraculous new capabilities, to con- 
trol and root out together those that could 
destroy us, to develop together to the nth 
power those that can enrich and unite us. 

A recent British Ambassador to Washing- 
ton remarked that “man is a peculiarly con- 
structed animal who can’t read the hand- 
writing on the wall until he has his back to 
it.” Let that not be said of us. Let us read in 
time both the evil tidings and the good tid- 
ings written on the wall and, asking God's 
help, choose wisely and realistically between 
them. 


WELDON OWENS, OF THE DALLAS 
TIMES HERALD, ENDORSES FOLK- 
LIFE FOUNDATION PROPOSAL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
earlier this year, I introduced S. 1591, a 
bill to create an American Folklife Foun- 
dation. On June 25, 1969, Mr. Weldon 
Owens who authors a popular column, 
entitled “Cross Country,” published in 
the Dallas Times Herald, endorsed my 
proposal. Mr. Owens is a knowledgeable 
commentator on events all across Texas, 
and I am highly flattered to have his 
support. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
tract from Mr. Owens’ column of June 
25, 1969, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Cross COUNTRY 
(By Weldon Owens) 

Extra: A thousand thanks to Sen. Ralph 
Yarborough for his introduction of a bill to 
establish an American Folklife Foundation 
(Smithsonian Institution agency). 


SOFTENING THE SCHOOL DESEG- 
REGATION GUIDELINES 


Mr. MONDALE. For the past half year 
the school Ccesegregation program has 
been forced to operate in a context of 
ambiguity, vacillation, and equivocation. 
Despite the existence of guidelines that 
clearly refiected the law and relevant 
court decisions, administration spokes- 
men continually suggested that these 
guidelines would be softened, and the 
deadlines relaxed. 

I and a number of other Senators 
from both parties were relieved to hear 
Secretary Finch state on two occasions 
in late April and early May that the ex- 
isting school desegregation guidelines 
were going to be enforced. Unfortunately 
last Thursday’s statement of retreat by 
Secretary Finch and Attorney General 
Mitchell destroyed that promise. The de- 
liberately confusing statement they is- 
sued on school desegregation—indicating 
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at least that some school districts would 
have more time to desegregate, and at 
worse that many school districts would 
have more time to desegregate—was un- 
necessary and tragic. 

As editorial published in Monday’s 
Washington Post summarized very well 
the unfortunate consequences that the 
administration’s policy of vacillation and 
retreat, capped by the Finch-Mitchell 
statement, has had and will have on the 
effort to finally eliminate the dual school 
system some 15 years after the Supreme 
Court of the United States declared it 
unconstitutional. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 7, 1969] 
Warcas WHat We Do 


There are a number of lessons the Nixon 
Administration could have learned from the 
Knowles affair, and chief among them is 
that short term buying and selling do not 
constitute good politics. For in the name of 
political exigency and at the altar of some 
presumed nitty-gritty, the President made 
an awful bargain and did himself more dam- 
age than he conceivably could have done by 
resisting outside pressure and taking a 
definable stand on the issue months ago. 

We bring all this up because the Adminis- 
tration appears to have gone through the 
whole gruesome, self-damaging process over 
again, this time in relation to the Federal 
guidelines for school desegregation. 

At the end of five months of internecine 
manglings and counter manglings, and less 
than a week after Secretary Finch had as- 
serted that no relaxation of the 1969-1970 
deadlines for compliance was contemplated, 
the Administration has come forth publicly 
with an inconclusive, teeter-totter position: 
a lengthy statement beginning with a sanc- 
timonious attack on nameless others who 
apparently don’t share its rectitude in this 
matter (“This Administration does not in- 
tend to continue those old procedures that 
make satisfying headlines in some areas 
...”), and simultaneously announcing that 
the 1969-1970 deadlines will be relaxed and 
that they will hopefully also be enforced. 
The point is that the statement which, ironi- 
cally, purports to “strip away the confusion 
which has too often characterized discussion 
of this issue,” instead has compounded it, 
There is a little something for everyone; the 
range of possible interpretations is wide; the 
hard questions have yet to be faced or 
answered. 

The guidelines are merely a system of 
standards and measures worked out by HEW, 
and derived in part from court rulings, 
whereby it is possible to Judge a school dis- 
trict’s compliance with the law and its con- 
sequent qualification (or lack of qualifica- 
tion) to receive Federal funds. Eighty-nine 
per cent of the districts in the South already 
are in compliance with the law. Nor is there 
any question that, taken together, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, with its provision for 
denying money to offending schools, and the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, which provided the first hefty sums 
that could be granted or denied, have func- 
tioned as an incentive to getting on with 
desegregation in the South. That is what the 
guidelines are all about. Only 11 per cent of 
the South's school districts remain in one 
stage or another of non-compliance, and a 
year and a half ago they were given until the 
fall of 1969 to comply, or until the fall of 
1970 under certain special circumstances. It 
is the fate of these relatively few school dis- 
tricts that has had the Nixon Administration 
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in such a dither since it came to office—a 
dither, it might be added, which has not 
taken very shrewd account of how the act of 
rewarding the holdouts might affect the over- 
whelming majority of Southern districts 
which have already complied. 

Two things may be said about the Admin- 
istration’s performance as an exercise in pol- 
itics. One is that no matter how the practical 
issue finally is resolved, the Administration is 
bound to pay a heavy political price as & re- 
sult of having opened the question in the 
first place. The other is that there was 
neither reason nor need to have done so. 
This, in other words, has been self-generated 
angst. The guidelines as formulated con- 
tained enough artful language to allow a 
reasonable degree of flexibility in their ap- 
plication. Again, the fall of 1969 deadline 
had built into it a dual advantage: it rested 
on the interpretation of court rulings, thus 
providing the Administration with a credi- 
ble reason for deciding not to alter it; and it 
brought this thorny problem to its conclu- 
sion in the least political season of the next 
four years, a schedule designed to minimize 
the pain, cost, and temptation to posturing 
on the part of all concerned. Finally, momen- 
tum had been gathered; an aspect of in- 
evitability had been perceived and even ac- 
cepted by all but the most hard core South- 
ern resisters; the end of the legal phase was 
in sight. Now, the Administration’s ambig- 
uity has undermined those deadlines, 
whether it intends ultimately to maintain 
them or not. It is odd that Mr. Nixon, who 
is so keenly attuned to the psychological 
necessities of the bargaining table in other 
connections, has permitted his Administra- 
tion to give the Southern holdouts every rea- 
son to hope he is not serious about enforc- 
ing the guidelines and every incentive to 
resist HEW’s warnings. A number of South- 
ern schoo] districts have already, in his term, 
withdrawn compliance plans they had re- 
luctantly submitted to HEW. It is also odd 
that he did not perceive that by fiddling 
around with the guidelines, only partially 
hidden backstage, and letting this internal 
Administration drama, play itself out in pub- 
lic, he was leading the Southern resistance 
to believe that he had it in his power to do 
them a favor—a situation that will naturally 
lead to bitter disappointment if he ulti- 
mately lets them down, and one that was 
wholly avoidable. 

A few days before the guidelines statement 
was issued, Attorney General Mitchell made 
an extraordinary remark to a group of black 
protesters in his office, and one that is not 
without relevance to what has happened 
since. “You'd be better informed if instead 
of listening to what we say, you watch what 
we do,” the Attorney General said. 

Surely, it is not romantic to believe that 
what the Administration says and what it 
does should have a rather close connection— 
especially where the sending out of signals 
on this delicate and potentially explosive is- 
sue is concerned, This one can’t be solved 
by equivocation, more delay, or on the cheap. 
That in our opinion is the best political ad- 
vice Mr. Nixon's political advisers have given 
him—never mind the big legal and moral 
questions. 


HEW AND DESEGREGATION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on June 
20, Mr. Leon E. Panetta, Director, Office 
for Civil Rights, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, addressed the 
Southern Regional School Boards As- 
sociation annual convention in Gatlin- 
burg, Tenn. Mr. Panetta was formerly 
a legislative assistant to former Senator 
Kuchel of California, and assumed his 
present difficult position subsequent to 
the inauguration of President Nixon, In 
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my discussions with him, I have always 
found him to be a competent, coopera- 
tive, personable administrator. 

In his remarks Mr. Panetta enunciates 
the philosophy of HEW on the school 
desegregation issue. As we all know, this 
is a highly controversial and volatile is- 
sue. I believe that Mr. Panetta’s remarks 
would be most helpful to anyone seeking 
a better understanding of the position 
of HEW on this matter. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of his 
address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY Mr, Leon E, PANETTA, DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE FOR Civ RIGHTS 


Please permit me first of all to thank you 
for your invitation to speak to the annual 
meeting of the Southern Region School 
Boards Association. Having worked in the 
United States Senate for three years, I know 
what it means when an elected official cries 
in anguish: “I need a lot more friends and 
a lot fewer enemies,” I am sure many of you 
have often suffered the same anguish. Let 
me say that while the Office for Civil Rights 
is not going to win any popularity contests 
in this Government, I can assure you we 
relish every opportunity to win some under- 
standing observers, if not more friends. 

But moreover it gives me the chance to 
speak to each of you . . . to listen to each of 
you ... to help reopen communication with 
you... to reason together with you in an 
area that is more infamous for its contro- 
versy, its emotion and its turmoil than its 
logic or reason. 

I have had the honor of talking to many of 
you personally—in negotiating sessions, over 
the telephone, and at meetings similar to 
this. I understand your problems—how well 
I understand your problems—for I too must 
bear a responsibility for those problems when 
I enforce the law. It is a monumental re- 
sponsibility for each of us. You must face 
your community and their pressures, and 
anxieties, and their desires, and yet, you 
must seek a sound and equal education for 
your children, I, as a member of the Execu- 
tive Branch am sworn to uphold the law as 
written by the Congress and as interpreted 
by the courts and yet, I believe that I too 
must seek, in the end, a sound and equal 
education for the children of America, Over 
and over again I have reiterated that the 
position of my office is not “integration and 
to hell with education”—but, at the same 
time, I cannot and do not say: “education 
and to hell with the compliance with the 
law.” 

It is within this context that the various 
questions and problems surrounding deseg- 
regation arise. Such questions as: Are the 
two goals—education and compliance with 
the law—compatible and can they be 
achieved together or are they mutually ex- 
clusive? Does integration destroy the educa- 
tional quality of a system? Is the law wrong? 
Is the Brown decision wrong and outdated? 
Is separate but equal education the best kind 
of education? What are the real difficulties 
involved in compliance with the law? 

Let us, if we can today, survey some of 
the answers to these questions and try to 
understand a little better between us some 
of the real problems we share in this area. 

First of all, what of the law itself—how 
clear is it? On the question of separate but 
equal education, the law as stated in the 
Brown decision of 1954 is quite clear: sepa- 
rate education is unequal education. On the 
issue of the dual school system the law is 
again quite clear: where a school has been 
established as an all black or an all white 
school under the dual school system, its 
racial identifiability must be disestablished. 
The Civil Rights Act of 1964 is also quite 
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clear in its aim: when a school district con- 
tinues to discriminate on the basis of race, 
color or national origin, Federal funds going 
to that district must be terminated. On the 
question of free choice, the Supreme Court 
has spoken unequivocally: where there is a 
more efficient or effective way of disestablish- 
ing the dual school system, freedom of choice 
must be held unacceptable. The court did 
not outlaw the use of free choice but it did 
say that such a method must be effectively 
disestablishing the racial identifiability of 
schools in that system. 

What of your obligation under the law as 
members of a school board? The obligation 
of a school board is to come forward with a 
plan that promises realistically to work and 
promises realistically to work now, And s0, 
whether you agree with the law or not, 
whether you believe the law has gone too 
fast or too far or not fast enough. I believe 
the obligations under the law with regards 
to school desegregation are quite clear: a 
local school system must go as far and as 
quickly as it is administratively feasible, re- 
gardless of the attitudes of the community, 
to disestablish the dual school system at the 
earliest practicable date. 

How does this same law apply in the North 
where there is no dual school system and 
where alleged de facto situations prohibit 
enforcement under Title VI? The Office for 
Civil Rights proceeds on the basis that if 
we can establish deliberate acts of discrimina- 
tion resulting in segregated education, we will 
proceed against such a school district under 
the law. For too long, Title VI enforcement 
has been regionalized to the South. Dis- 
crimination is not restricted to any geograph- 
ic area—it extends across the Nation and 
must be dealt on a national basis. Today, for 
the first time, the Title VI staff is equally 
balanced North and South and we intend to 
Keep it that way. 

In general then, the law is clear on this 
issue, and this Administration must continue 
to enforce that law. There is a great deal 
of talk these days about law and order, but 
such law and order is not what each of 
us would like it to be but what the Congress 
and the courts have said it must be. It is 
not a citizens’ prerogative to determine which 
laws he will obey and which he will ignore. 
If true law and order is to exist, all citi- 
zens must abide by the laws of this land 
regardless of personal likes or dislikes. 

What are some of the other difficulties of 
compliance? Is it the impact on the educa- 
tional quality in a community? 

Recently, a district court judge rendered 
his decision with the following observation: 

“In any community where one school is 
black and one predominantly white nobody 
needs to be told which is considered the good 
school. This is the case whether segregation 
is the result of an old housing pattern, the 
flight of white residents or the construction 
of a new school on a site beyond the walking 
distance of Negro children. The implication, 
and not infrequently, the assertion, that the 
Negro school is ‘undesirable’ disheartens 
both pupils and teachers and limits their 
expectations. Because it saps the pupil’s 
motivation, his achievement level drops below 
his actual capacity and gives ostensible con- 
firmation to the fear that he is somehow de- 
ficient. In other words, the school which 
should help him to resolve his self-doubts, 
strengthen his self-respect and encourage 
his aspirations actually does the reverse. 

“The correlation between high expecta- 
tions and excellent performance, low expec- 
tations and poor performance is so obvious 
and well documented that even without test 
scores to prove the point, it should be ob- 
vious that Negro children make better prog- 
ress in desegregated schools where success 
is the rule than in all-Negro schools where 
it is usually the exception,” 

In addition, a recent appraisal of school 
desegregation by Dr. Meyer Weinberg con- 
cludes that the Negro pupil learns more in a 
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desegregated class, while the white student 
continues to learn at his accustomed rate. 
Negro aspirations, already high in terms of 
what he wants to achieve, increase in desegre- 
gated classes. 

In another study, a large number of Negro 
4th, 5th, and 6th graders in five desegre- 
gated schools were compared with a similar 
number in three all Negro schools. Academic 
achievement of the desegregated Negro stu- 
dents was considerably higher and the stu- 
dents desegregated at the 4th grade level 
fared even better than those who were in 
the 5th and 6th grade classes. 

Other studies substantiate the fact that 
desegregation does serve to improve the over- 
all quality of education for all students. 
Surely, there may be exceptions—where 
teachers are desperately deficient, where dif- 
ferences in educational quality have been 
excessive—but the fact remains that de- 
segregation does advance equal educational 
opportunity for all. 

Assume, then, that the law is clear and 
desegregation does not have a serious or 


adverse impact on educational quality, why’ 


is it so difficult to desegregate a school dis- 
trict? Why? Because it is not the law that is 
the greatest barrier nor is it the educational 
quality. You and I know that the most dif- 
ficult barrier you face is the community reac- 
tion that must be encountered and responded 
to in seeking compliance with the law and 
equal educational opportunity. Call it feel- 
ings, however sincere or honest; call it preju- 
dice; call it hate; call it fear; call it custom; 
call it history; call it whatever you will but 
in the end, it is the reason for white es- 
capism ... it is the reason whites will not 
attend formerly all black schools ... it is 
the reason whites are creating a private school 
system that in many cases is grossly in- 
ferior to the public school system ... it is 
the reason why black schools are being closed 
and predominantly white schools overcrowded 
. .. it is the reason blacks today are oppos- 
ing one-way integration and seek to keep 
open good facilities that have been all black. 
And all of this is nothing new. We have all 
recognized its existence. We know the ten- 
sion of all communities. We know that re- 
gardless of what a court may say or the Fed- 
eral government require—attitudes of hate 
or fear or distrust cannot be changed over- 
night. And yet, I do not believe that we as 
a Nation can afford to be satisfied that this 
must always be the case—that our society 
must forever remain divided. 

Only last week, a member of Congress told 
me: “Nothing is going to change .. . people 
are just not going to mix... just leave things 
the way they are.” I left his office with a feel- 
ing of hopelessness, For what does this type 
of attitude mean—that we should be satis- 
fied that blacks are being separated and get 
an inferior education? Does it mean that our 
society must continue not as one but as two? 
Does it mean that we should continue to 
plant the seeds of doubt and fear and anx- 
iety in our young much as they were im- 
planted in our hearts? 

You and I, my friends, are at a crucial 
time in our history. Our greatest hope lies 
in giving to our children a hope and trust in 
all mankind—regardless of his color. If we 
continue to separate races, we will continue 
to divide a Nation—it is as simple as that. 
The America of tomorrow cannot afford to 
be burdened by the fears and prejudices of 
today. Nor can it afford to be frightened by 
the screams of either extreme, right or left. 
But that process can only begin in the open 
and free minds of our young. 

You, the leaders of your various com- 
munities, face the awesome responsibility of 
making the hope for one America become a 
reality. It is not an easy task and yet, much 
to their credit, over 89% of the school dis- 
tricts in the South have taken the step and 
are today in compliance with the law. I only 
hope that as we progress to enforce the law 
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in the North, school boards and superintend- 
ents will possess a small part of the courage 
and strength that thousands of their south- 
ern brethren have shown. For those districts 
that remain, facing some of the most difficult 
districts to desegregate, the challenge will be 
great. For many of you, the only way out in 
achieving compliance with the law and yet 
facing your community will be to place the 
blame on HEW or the Justice Department, I 
understand this process and am prepared to 
face such animosity in the future. But there 
are other more positive steps that can be 
taken—the formation of biracial committees 
to advise the board and assist in the transi- 
tion, additional courses to better prepare 
teachers for desegregation, increased reme- 
dial education to help repair in children the 
deep scars of discrimination, and most of all 
the courage and strength of the school board 
to continue to do what is right. 

We in the Federal government also have 
our job to do in this task. I do not believe 
that the Federal government should merely 
tell a school district that it is in non- 
compliance and then leave it up to them to 
find the difficult answers. This is a Federal 
law that is being enforced—it is equally a 
Federal responsibility to provide whatever 
assistance, technical and financial, may be 
required. For example, recent court decisions 
have for the first time recognized the import- 
ance of working with HEW in developing 
effective desegregation plans. Beyond this, it 
is necessary not only to provide technical and 
financial assistance but improved and better 
coordinated enforcement as well. This means 
plugging the obvious gaps that still remain 
and that make it so difficult for school dis- 
stricts to abide by the law. It is essential that 
the Government move against court order 
districts that are ignoring their orders, It is 
essential that we move against terminated 
districts that remain in violation of the law 
and yet are not receiving any Federal assist- 
ance. It is essential that we move against 
majority Negro districts that have for so 
long been ignored in the enforcement process. 
These are all efforts that can smooth the way 
to compliance with the law. In these ways, 
I believe the Federal government can fulfill 
its responsibility to help you fulfill yours. 

Let no one minimize the challenge we 
face. But we must face it together; we must 
work together; and we must reason together. 
In the end, we can and we will give life to 
the words of the President in his inaugural 
address: 

“To go forward at all is to go forward 
together. This means black and white to- 
gether, as one nation, not two. The laws 
have caught up with out conscience. What 
remains is to give life to what is in the law: 
to insure at last that as all are born equal in 
dignity before God, all are born equal in 
dignity before men.” 


POSSIBILITIES FOR ALASKA 
COMMUNICATION 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, on June 
16, 1969, I had the honor to inform the 
Senate of some monumental possibilities 
for Alaska communications. During the 
weeks since then, much has happened to 
increase our optimism that one of the 
world’s last communications back- 
waters—Alaska—will receive prompt at- 
tention. 

When I last spoke on this subject I had 
just requested the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration to transmit a 
live telecast of the Apollo 11 moon mis- 
sion to Alaska. No live television has ever 
been transmitted into Alaska from out- 
side and I felt that it would be altogether 
fitting if the first such telecast was one 
of such historie consequence. 
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I am privileged to report that my ef- 
forts have been successful and that there 
will be live reception of the Apollo 11 
flight in Alaska. 

On July 4, 1969, Secretary of Defense 
Melvin Laird informed me of his decision 
to have the Defense Department partici- 
pate and cooperate. I am personally 
grateful for his decision and the support 
of the Office of the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering. This week- 
end, a mobile satellite receiver station 
will be in Anchorage. 

I want to say also that NASA and 
numerous private companies lent inval- 
uable assistance to this effort. It will 
represent the first use of the Defense 
Department’s TACSAT satellite in this 
fashion and thereby will serve worth- 
while experimental purposes in addition 
to affording Alaskans the same opportu- 
nity that other Americans will have to 
witness the historic Apollo 11 mission, 

I only regret that but one portable 
ground station was available for use, 
and other Alaskans located outside 
Anchorage will not be in the general re- 
ception area. 

This live telecast reinforces my belief 
that the technological elements exist to 
bring communications to rural Alaska 
communities—communities which may 
not otherwise see television nor enjoy 
adequate communications for a decade 
or more unless action is taken now. 

On July 2, 1969, I asked the Adminis- 
trator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration to consider mak- 
ing available for Alaska the ATS-1 satel- 
lite for a period of 10 months, starting 
as soon as possible after September 1. 
This application would bring educa- 
tional, medical, vocational, rehabilita- 
tion, and cultural television to a num- 
ber of rural Alaska communities. A 
large portion of Alaska’s population 
lives in cities and villages without relia- 
ble communications with the outside 
world. Children go to school in this isola- 
tion confronted with language problems 
and the types of difficulties encountered 
in one-room schoolhouses shared by 
children of many grade levels. In other 
parts of the world technology is per- 
mitting children in similar conditions to 
have the benefit of educational televi- 
sion and to help span a generation of 
contact with Western culture. And our 
Nation is rightly providing the leader- 
ship in that effort. Our problem in 
Alaska is identical, and so what I am 
asking is the use of developed technology 
and available equipment for use in a 
modest experiment to demonstrate the 
use of educational television in the class- 
room. 

Small communities could be linked 
with a major city for this experimental 
period to help Alaskan authorities plan 
for a permanent satellite communica- 
tions link. This project is unique in that 
it would be the first time that public 
institutions, now without generalized 
communications, can learn and plan for 
the future State infrastructure able to 
cope with the most modern of communi- 
cations. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a summary of a 
pilot program for use of satellite com- 
munications for Alaska; briefly describ- 
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ing the experimental organization in- 
volved in education, in community 
planning, in network organization, in 
program management, in facilities 
maintenance, and in all the organiza- 
tional procedures necessary to harness 
the satellite and the specialized ground 
equipment for the public good. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A SUMMARY OF THE ALASKA PILOT PROGRAM 

FOR EDUCATIONAL AND PUBLIC COMMUNI- 

CATIONS BY SATELLITE 


(By U.S. Senator MIKE GRAVEL) 
INTRODUCTION 


On June 16, 1969, Senator Gravel issued 
a statement in the United States Senate in 
which he described the urgent need for 
generalized communications in Alaska. This 
document describes how an experimental 
project, six to nine months in duration, 
would be of great benefit to Alaska in the 
State's organizational planning for a perma- 
nent system. 

It is important to note the uniqueness and 
experimental nature of the Pilot Program. 
Alaska is the only American territory where 
generalized communications throughout is 
feasible in the near future only by use of 
satellite communications. Alaska has, there- 
fore, no outside source of experience to turn 
to in order to plan the terrestrial infra- 
structure to cope with such a unique modern 
system. 

THE REQUIREMENT OF THE PILOT PROGRAM 

To enable Alaskan authorities to plan an 
effective management organization for even- 
tual permanent satellite communications 
throughout the State. 


THE NEED 


To bring data, voice, broadcast and tele- 
vision communications to all areas of the 
State in the near future. 

To bring to rural communities and forma- 
tive institutions their only access to author- 
ized facilities such as the National Network 
for Biomedical Communications and the Net- 
works for Knowledge. 

To bring to the only Americans now with- 
out such facilities the modern educational, 
vocational, public health and cultural pro- 
grams now available in the United States. 

To bring to Alaska all the cultural and so- 
cial benefits from public broadcasting. 

TIMETABLE 

September, 1969 to July, 1970. Due to orga- 
nizational costs and limited hardware avail- 
ability, two rural communities at a time 
could participate for four or five months, 
and a second pair of communities for the re- 
maining period, or any suitable combination 
of one principal location, and three rural ex- 
tensions. 

AUTHORITY 

The appropriate State authorities will be 
the sole judges of the content of ail pro- 
gramming in the field of educational and 
vocational training. 

The State will be assisted by the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting to judge the 
selection and transmission of cultural pro- 
gramming. 

TECHNICAL MANAGEMENT 

Competent industrial organizations will be 
retained to operate the receiver installations, 
to maintain local distribution from the re- 
ception station to school rooms and com- 
munity or village centers, and to transmit 
the programming authorized by the State. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration will make available ATS—1 (an 
experimental communications satellite lo- 
cated in synchronous orbit south of the Bay 
of Alaska) and insure the controls and tech- 
nical availability, to the limits of feasibility, 
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of ATS—1 for the Pilot Program. Optionally, 
perhaps a SYNCOM satellite could be as- 
signed for utilization by the State of Alaska 
with the operational support of NASA, 


FUNDING 


The unique nature of the utilization ex- 
periment is such that NASA will make avall- 
able free-of-charge those operating expenses 
not unique to this pilot program. This does 
not preclude independent arrangements by 
NASA for other use of ATS-1 for other time 
segments. 

Funding is available to assist Alaskan 
communities through existing Federal Public 
Laws and from Foundations. The Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting has indicated its full 
cooperation and the assistance of its good 
offices to the State of Alaska. 

Local funding and resources will also be 
available in Alaska. 

CLASSROOM AIDS AND COMMUNITY VIEWING 

The important impact on classroom effec- 
tiveness cannot be measured. New equipment, 
such as electronic blackboards now success- 
fully tested, might be used. Sufficient sup- 
plies of ETV programs are available for selec- 
tion by the Alaska educational authorities. 
Public Broadcasting programs of varied adult 
interests are also available for selection, 


BACKGROUND 


The pilot project is timely since the 
satellite facilities may be available on a 
permanent basis in a few years. The project 
will enable the State to organize itself 
appropriately. 

The Canadian authorities have indicated 
their willingness to make capacity available 
to Alaska in a manner consistent with the 
agreement of the United States and the 
eventual Intelsat Agreement. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
and the Communications Satellite Corpora- 
tion are expected to clarify, respectively, 
policy and responsiveness, as concerns 
domestic services to meet unique needs. 

The three large network broadcasters have 
suggested an experiment for extending com- 
mercial public service telecasts on a live basis 
to Alaska where such television distribution 
of nationally broadcast programs are now 
delayed. It is possible to share the use of 
one of the ground stations for this pilot pro- 
gram should the three networks successfully 
negotiate their independent proposal. 

RESIDUAL BENEFITS 

The pilot program will enable all compe- 
tent authorities to establish clear cost esti- 
mates for a permanent communications pro- 
gram. Based on estimates, formulated from 
experience in end-costing large programs of 
similar nature, the estimated annual cost 
per person over the first twenty years of 
generalized communications would be one 
dollar per month, predicated on an annual 
population growth of five percent. 


ANOTHER NEUROLOGICAL DISEASE 
RESPONDS TO TREATMENT BY 
L-DOPA 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I want 
to call attention to an article in the 
Washington Post on Saturday, July 5, 
1969, which discusses the use of L-Dopa 
at Washington’s Children’s Hospital to 
treat dystonia musculorum deformaris, a 
disease which causes twisting and crip- 
pling of the limbs. The first use of the 
drug for dystonia was accomplished by 
Dr. Mary Coleman, a research neurologist 
at Children’s Hospital. The results were 
remarkable. 

A first use of the compound L-Dopa 
was at the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
Brookhaven National Laboratory in Up- 
ton, N.Y., where Drs. George C. Cotzias, 
Paul S. Papavasiliou, and Rosemary 
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Gellene used it in treating patients suf- 
fering from Parkinson’s disease. They 
have achieved some remarkable results 
by means of long-term treatment. Slowly 
increasing oral doses of L-Dopa has re- 
sulted in at least partial improvement of 
some manifestations in a series of 28 
patients. These patients ranged in age 
from 46 to 72 years and had been afflicted 
with Parkinson’s disease for from 1 to 30 
years. Improvement in the performance 
of these patients was graded as modest in 
four cases, moderate in four, marked in 
10, and dramatic in 10. 

The greatest result of the work of Dr. 
Cotzias and his group was the clear dem- 
onstration that L-Dopa can effectively 
reverse most of the disabling symptoms 
of Parkinson’s disease and that L-Dopa 
can be given over a long period at high 
dosage levels, if the increase is made 
slowly. This same long-time careful in- 
crease in dose tends to ameliorate side 
effects. 

The National Institute of Neurological 
Disease and Blindness has estimated that 
the cost for the care of victims of Parkin- 
son’s disease is about $400 million an- 
nually in the United States, and that 
there are between 500,000 and 1,500,000 
affected with the disease. 

If the use of L-Dopa caused a sufficient 
improvement in only half the patients so 
that they were self-sufficient, the direct 
financial benefit would be roughly $200 
million per year. This figure does not in- 
clude any estimate of the earnings capac- 
ity of those people who have returned 
to work, as have a doctor and an attorney. 

I want to commend Dr. Cotzias and his 
group for the marvelous contribution 
they are making to the public health and 
welfare, and compliment the AEC for 
supporting their work. I would like to 
commend Dr. Coleman and her coworker, 
Dr. Ann Barnet, for their efforts in show- 
ing that treatment by L-Dopa appears to 
conquer another malady, dystonia, which, 
like Parkinson’s disease, gets progres- 
sively worse with time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Washington Post article 
concerning Dr. Coleman’s work be in- 
cluded at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMEDY SEEN FOR LIMB DISEASE: NEw DRUG, 
L-Dopa, Is BEING TRIED AT CHILDREN’S 
HOSPITAL 

(By Victor Cohn) 

A disease that twists its victims’ limbs 
and sometimes makes them writhe uncon- 
trollably from head to foot appears to be re- 
sponding to the powerful drug L-dopa. 

L-dopa has been successfully used in the 
past two years in thousands of cases of 
Parkinson’s disease—shaking palsy. 

Because of this, one prominent doctor re- 
cently called it “the most important con- 
tribution to treatment of a neurologic dis- 
ease in the past 50 years.” 

Now seven patients—three of them at 
Children’s Hospital here—have responded 
dramatically to treatment of the grotesquely 
crippling dystonia musculorum deformans, 
to use the disease’s full name. 

A girl, 8, here is standing normally. Before 
treatment, she could stand only with sup- 
port, leaning on the top of one twisted foot. 

A man, 30, was able to walk to the plat- 
form to get his college degree this month, 
though he still must use a wheelchair most 
of the time. 
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A girl, 10, was rescued from a point 
near death after a bout of chronic vomiting 
that caused her to lose a third of her weight, 

L-dopa was first used in dystonia by Dr. 
Mary Coleman, associate director of Chil- 
dren’s Hospital's Clinical Research Center. 

The 10-year-old was the first patient, 
starting last February. She had been treated 
at another hospital without any benefit. 

Her neck was twisted slightly—the result 
of her dystonia—but her really serious symp- 
toms were gastrointestinal disease, including 
vomiting, and lasting insomnia. 

Dr. Coleman—a research neurologist— 
tested her brain chemistry, and found she 
was low in production of the powerful brain 
and nerve chemical, serotonin, The doctor 
tried a drug called 5-HTP, which should in- 
duce serotonin production. 

In this case it did not, and, says Dr. Cole- 
man, “I decided some other chemical in bal- 
ance with serotonin might be even lower. I 
postulated it might be her catecholamines— 
serotonin, and the catecholamines control 
a part of the brain.” 

L-dopa initiates catecholamine production. 
And L-dopa has worked so far in this case 
and two others treated at this hospital, both 
with far more serious muscular expressions 
of dystonia. 

“We can only say ‘so far,” Dr. Cole- 
man adds. “It will be a year from now before 
we can even begin to say whether or not this 
is a lasting treatment, without any serious 
side-effects,” 

In any case, it is the most dramatic chemi- 
cal attack yet made on this serious genetic 
disorder. Brain surgery sometimes helps it, 
but the good effects tend to disappear after 
a few years. 

Dr. Coleman and Dr. Ann Barnett of Chil- 
dren’s Hospital made a report on their work 
to the American Neurological Association in 
Los Angeles. 

Their research spurred Dr. George C. Cot- 
zias of Brookhaven National Laboratory on 
Long Island to try L-dopa in dystonia mus- 
culorum deformans. 

He has effectively treated two more pa- 
tients. Another two have been treated in 
Montreal by Dr. Andre Barbeau. 

Cotzias is the doctor who first used L-dopa 
in Parkinson’s disease. It relieves symptoms 
profoundly in many Parkinsonism patients, 
but does cause undesirable side effects in 
some. 

Several drug firms are now pressing the 
Food and Drug Administration for general 
release of the drug for this ailment. 

The National Institute of Neurologic Dis- 
eases and Stroke and a group of collaborat- 
ing doctors are evaluating it for FDA. 


FROM VIETNAM 


Mr. HANSEN, Mr. President, all of us 
hear a great deal about campus unrest 
and the militant attitude of some of the 
young people of our country. 

But there is another side to young 
America. There is a group of young peo- 
ple who are serving their country in the 
military. These young men exhibit the 
highest kind of loyalty, patriotism, and 
dedication. They are willing to let their 
actions speak for them and are perhaps 
more typical of our youth than those who 
are causing violence on college campuses. 
As an example, a Sheridan, Wyo., man 
has recently written his family: 

To get out and see and be with the men 
and fight along side of them makes me proud 
to:be an American and proud of my men. 


I think, Mr. President, this clearly tells 
what this unheard segment of our young 
people is really like and I commend their 
courage and patriotic dedication. I would 
like to share a few paragraphs of a letter 
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from the Sheridan soldier who has been 
in Vietnam because it points up this 
dedication to duty: 


Last week was very busy with the increased 
enemy activity. We had a bad week losing 
three men and about twenty-five wounded. 
Things have pretty well calmed down right 
now except in the Dakto Ben Het area next to 
the border. I'll probably go over there in 
the next day or two. I've been getting out a 
lot. Usually two or three times a week. It’s 
the only way you keep ahead of the situation 
and find out what your batteries are doing. 

Of course I learned a lot in Nha Trang but 
up here where all the action is taking place, 
really makes one feel he is making a con- 
tribution to the war effort. To get out and 
see and be with the men and fight along 
side of them makes me proud to be an Amer- 
ican and proud of my men. We have some 
of the bravest men I've ever seen who face 
death daily but just won’t stop when the 
chips are down. 

I’ve seen them run from the safety of 
their bunkers during attacks to get to their 
“dusters” and “quads”, get knocked down by 
incoming mortar rounds, get back up and 
keep going. Our men would rather be out 
fighting than back in the safety of base 
camp. 


Mr. President, this kind of activity and 
this kind of dedication provides a truer 
picture of our dedicated young citizens. 
I am proud of them. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. EDWARD C. 
CRAFTS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, one of 
the great leaders of the progress in the 
field of Government conservation pro- 
grams in the past several years has been 


Dr. Edward C. Crafts, who with the 
advent of the new administration stepped 
down as Director of the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation in the Department of 
the Interior. 

He was the Bureau's first Director, and 
how well he performed in his 7 years in 
that position is eloquently described in 
the July issue of American Forests, the 
magazine devoted to forests, soil, water, 
wildlife, and outdoor recreation, and 
published by the American Forestry As- 
sociation. 

Dr. Crafts, always “Ed” to his legion 
of friends and admirers, has been named 
special articles editor for the magazine. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that this article, which is a well- 
earned tribute to a great conservationist, 
appear in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CRAFTS NAMED SPECIAL ARTICLES EDITOR 

Dr. Edward C. Crafts, former Director of 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, has al- 
ways had a special affinity for The American 
Forestry Association and AMERICAN FORESTS 


Magazine. 

While he was a sophomore at Dartmouth 
College a special issue of AMERICAN FORESTS 
in July, 1930, on the 25th Anniversary of the 
U.S. Forest Service convinced him that for- 
estry was for him. Later he graduated summa 
cum laude from the University of Michigan 
School of Forestry. He also received his M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees from Michigan. 

Thus, in 1932, began a 37-year career as a 
federal career forester. For 11 years, starting 
in 1951, he was Assistant Chief in charge of 

rogram planning, legislation and congres- 
sional relations for the Forest Service. He was 
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Director and driving force in the special For- 
est Service Task Force that compiled the 
Timber Resources Review. On the Hill, he had 
a major hand in enactment of the Multiple 
Use-Sustained Yield law, the Multiple Use 
Mining Act of 1955, and other key Forest 
Service legislation. 

In 1962 Dr. Crafts struck out in a new di- 
rection by pioneering in the burgeoning out- 
door recreation arena when he became Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation in 
the Department of the Interlor. He built the 
new Bureau from scratch and today the Bu- 
reau coordinates programs of 60 federal 
agencies and is cooperating with all 50 states 
in developing comprehensive plans for out- 
door recreation. It also administers the $200 
million a year Land and Water Conservation 
Fund, In 1968 the Bureau was instrumental 
in securing passage of acts creating a Red- 
woods National Park, a North Cascades Na- 
tional Park, a National System of Trails, and 
a National Wild and Scenic Rivers System. 

Last year he was awarded the $10,000 
Rockefeller Public Service Award by Prince- 
ton’s Woodrow Wilson School of Public and 
International Affairs. In 1968 he also was 
awarded an honorary Doctor of Science de- 
gree from the University of Michigan. This 
year he was recipient of Holiday magazine’s 
commendation for a more Beautiful America. 
Dr. Crafts is the only person to receive Dis- 
tinguished Service Awards from both the De- 
partments of Agriculture and Interior. 

When Dr. Crafts stepped down as Director 
of BOR early this year with the advent of 
Secretary Hickel, American Forests decided 
that Dr. Crafts’ great ability and experience 
should not be permitted to lie fallow. Ac- 
cordingly, the magazine invited him to join 
the staff as a special articles editor and he 
accepted. Dr, Crafts will do a series of care- 
fully selected judgment articles on subjects 
of current concern. Some of these will in- 
clude: 

Whither BOR?—The first director of a 
new federal bureau invariably develops a 
father image for members of that bureau 
and Dr. Crafts is no exception. In this arti- 
cle Dr. Crafts will touch on the need to 
maintain a high degree of professionalism, 
the avoidance of political boondoggles on 
the part of an agency that allocates more 
than $200 million a year to the respective 
states, Even more specifically he will elab- 
orate on the proposed nationwide Outdoor 
Recreation Plan yet to surface and already 
long overdue, and other needed conserva- 
tion and recreation measures. 

The Saga of a Law—Dr, Crafts kept volu- 
minous notes on the story behind the 
scenes of the Multiple Use-Sustained Yield 
Act. From this wealth of experience and fact 
he will develop a story not alone on the 
background and intent of this act and its 
legislative history, but on new trends and 
directions in administering it, including the 
pressure to increase the cut on federal tim- 
berlands and the growing conflict of rec- 
reation versus timber. 

The Respective Roles of the National 
Parks and National Forests in Recreation— 
No one is better equipped than Dr. Crafts to 
write about the delicate and sometimes ex- 
plosive relationships between two great gov- 
ernment bureaus, What is the rightful role of 
each in our recreation pattern and how 
can we achieve the best results? What land 
Swaps are needed and how can the basic 
conflict in the National Park Act be re- 
solved? How much of the Parks should be 
eet Dr. Crafts will offer his judg- 
ment, 

Islands in Time—The public was greatly 
intrigued several years ago when the John- 
son Administration proposed a survey of 
millions of islands over 10 acres in size off 
the coast of the United States and in the 
major lakes and rivers. This survey was con- 
ducted in Dr. Crafts’ regime. We now have 
a Wilderness System, a Scenic Rivers Sys- 
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tem, a National Trails System, as well as Na- 
tional Systems of Parks and Forests. Next 
on the list may be a National Island Sys- 
tem. Few are closer to this subject than 
Dr. Crafts and his observations and thinking 
on the subject will be read with vast in- 
terest. 


TO ACHIEVE CLEAN WATER 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, Commis- 
sioner of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration David D. Dom- 
inick recently provided a concise ap- 
proach to what needs to be done by all 
sectors of government to achieve clean 


water. 

Commissioner Dominick’s remarks 
were before the Federal Water Quality 
Association and his statements are im- 
portant as we work to upgrade the qual- 
ity of our environment. Mr. Dominick, 
from Cody, Wyo., served as my legislative 
assistant for over 2 years before joining 
the Nixon administration as FWPCA 
Commissioner in March. He is doing an 
outstanding job and we are proud of his 
stewardship of this office. 

It is an important crusade and one that 
will require the best efforts of all of us. 
Because I think his remarks have a great 
deal of merit, I commend them to the 
attention of my colleagues and ask 
unanimous consent that his speech be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF Davin D., DOMINICE, Commis- 
SIONER, FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CON- 
TROL ADMINISTRATION, BEFORE THE FEDERAL 
WATER QUALITY ASSOCIATION 


I want to discuss with you today some of 
the hopes and thinking of the new clean 
water team leadership in Washington. 

Our water resources have been misused 
and abused by careless and greedy segments 
of our society as have the other elements of 
our natural environment, 

Fortunately, America has become alert to, 
and alarmed by, the shocking deterioration 
of environmental quality. Evidence of en- 
vironmental decay affronts the American 
people at every turn. They smell it, taste it, 
see it. 

Consequently, the call for effective en- 
vironmental management is becoming in- 
sistent. 

For the most part, we haye come to this 
realization: 

Man is a thinking, dominating animal. But 
man, nonetheless, is dependent entirely on 
the ecological balance of his planet to sus- 
tain him. 

The harm has been done because man 
has fancied the role of master, and refused 
to recognize that he is a part of a total eco- 
system. 

Secretary of the Interior Hickel has said: 

“Our national production machinery is 
humming, but at what price? Oil from off- 
shore pollutes beautiful beaches and en- 
dangers marine life; air pollution injures 
health; pollution from human and industrial 
waste threatens our major streams; poison- 
ous pesticides and fertilizers contaminate our 
food; one of the Great Lakes is considered 
fatally 111. 

“We cannot turn back the clock. Tech- 
nology is here to stay. The problem is that 
we have carelessly assumed that nature can 
absorb unlimited punishment. Now we are 
paying the bill.” 

The administration is totally committed 
to the improvement and maintenance of en- 
pastry ogc quality. President Nixon has 
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“If we are to maintain our curernt high 
standard of life, we must protect our en- 
vironment, we must conserve our natural 
resources, we must see that the true wealth 
of this nation is administered in an eco- 
nomical and sensible fashion .. . 

“In order to maintain a high quality for 
our environment and conserve natural re- 
sources, the Federal Government must pro- 
vide strong leadership to coordinate an inte- 
grated program which will include all levels 
of government, private industry, and indi- 
viduals throughout the country. 

As you know, the President is planning 
to establish an Environmental Quality Coun- 
cil to give leadership and direction to Federal 
efforts to create a healthy environment. The 
Council would comprise the President and 
the Vice President, and the Secretaries of 
Agriculture, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Housing and Urban Development, Interior, 
and Transportation. The effective manage- 
ment of the natural environment will require 
wisdom, and imagination, and ideas, and dis- 
cipline, and money, But above all it will 
require action. 

I’m talking about action that will keep 
us on the move to prevent problems rather 
than react to them. 

With respect to water pollution, it seems 
to me that too much time and energy has 
been consumed in the past tussling with 
problems which have been permitted to as- 
sume large and sometimes fearful propor- 
tions. You know the the kind of problems I’m 
referring to—oil spills and blowouts, floods, 
fish kills, pesticide poisoning, beach closings, 
the near destruction of Lake Erie, the threat 
to Lake Michigan, and so on. 

Our pollution control experiences with 
Lake Erie and Lake Michigan have under- 
lined the necessity and merit of taking action 
to prevent pollution problems from develop- 
ing or tackling them before they become 
serious or even unmanageable. 

The House Public Works Committee in its 
report of H.R. 4148, the Water Quality Im- 
provement Act of 1969, said: 

“Repeatedly, increasing scientific and 
technical expertise have brought to the fore 
aspects of the broad problem of which we 
were not aware, or with which we had dealt 
inadequately in the past. Events of catas- 
trophic proportions have confronted us with 
dramatic evidence of the need for new or 
better preventive or control laws and pro- 
cedures.” 

We certainly do not claim to have imme- 
diate answers for all the problems that con- 
front the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration, But I want to assure you 
as earnestly as I can that we will not be 
faulted for lassitude, for a lack of desire, 
energy or action. 

We will make the good fight in the knowl- 
edge, as some once said, that no one conquers 
who doesn’t fight. 

Secretary Hickel has said: 

“| , moderation in defense of clean wa- 
ter, clean air, good parks and bountiful wild- 
life is not necessarily a virtue. One has to 
be zealous about it, attack the problems as if 
it were war. Because it is. The potential ex- 
tinct species are not certain animals and 
birds, but people—you and me.” 

We don't intend to be losers at FWPOA. We 
will act, 

The basis for action is ideas—ideas which 
inspire and propel and provide purpose and 
goals. 

I am sure that you here today and other 
associates and friends of the Federal Water 
Quality Association have some ideas that 
would help us. I solicit ideas from you and 
the Association and from any other group 
or citizen concerned about the future of our 
water resources. 

I'll go further. I'll solicit your dreams be- 
cause, as has been said, dreams are the stuff 
of which progress is made, 
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Dreams generate ideas and ideas breed 
action. 

Carl Sandburg wrote: 

“The republic is a dream. Nothing happens 
unless first a dream.” 

We need more than facts, more than tools 
and money, to win the war against dirty wa- 
ter. We need dreams full of hope and pride 
and vision. 

One of the first tasks of the new Federal 
water team leadership has been to conduct 
a sweeping review of Federal water quality 
programs and the administration of them. 
This review is continuing. 

At the same time we are proceeding to im- 
plement and utilize present laws while de- 
termining the need, if any, of new legisla- 
tion to step-up the effectiveness of the na- 
tional clean water program. 

Certainly, we must be ready as well to as- 
sist the States in more ways to develop pro- 
grams which will have as their main pur- 
pose the prevention of water pollution, the 
prevention of those problems to which I 
alluded earlier. 

Secretary Hickel told the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Air and Water Pollution: 

“We must establish the proper guidelines 
so that each entity will know its responsibili- 
ties. Industry must know what is expected 
of it, as must the municipalities, the States 
and the regional and interstate groups. We 
must develop the technical capability that 
is needed. We must have training programs, 
There is much that needs to be done.” 

And I heartily concur with this Congres- 
sional testimony by Mr. Hickel: 

“I am convinced that with proper admin- 
istration, adequate financing, and good tough 
enforcement the objectives (of the Water 
Quality Act of 1965) as outlined by Congress 
can be attained. Our Federal program re- 
quires a cooperative effort by local, State, 
and National Governments, coupled with 
the support of private industry and the 
general public. It is only when all these 
elements of society work together that we 
can realize progress in cleaning up the pol- 
luted waters and prevent further pollution.” 

Now, of course, there is a good deal of con- 
cern expressed about the shortage of Federal 
funds to assist the clean water program—a 
shortage brought on by budgetary constraints 
which are affecting a number of domestic 
programs. 

In this instance at least, I do not neces- 
sarily believe with George Bernard Shaw 
that the “lack of money is the root of all 
evil.” 

I think in this instance that action can be 
at least a partial substitute for money. 

If the clean water teams at all levels of 
government will adopt and implement the 
slogan “less talk and more action” we will 
get rid of the dirty water. We won't however, 
if we spend all our time whimpering about 
the lack of money. 

The clean water teams need your help and 
counsel if they are to put an action program 
in motion, They need the help of organiza- 
tions like the Federal Water Quality Asso- 
ciation and other groups of citizens con- 
cerned with the state of our water resources. 

And you and other groups must keep after 
government to do the job. 

Goad us, harry us, stay on our backs. Do 
this and, believe me, we'll get the job done. 


STARVATION IN BIAFRA 


Mr, NELSON. Mr. President, for 3 
years now the ugly Nigerian-Biafran 
civil war has dragged ruthlessly on and 
nearly 2 million Biafran civilians have 
become casualties of disease and starva- 
tion. It is understandable that the Bi- 
afran Government believes that its peo- 
ple are the victims of a devious plan for 
genocide or the systematic extermination 
of all Biafrans. 
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Genocide is a frightening word. that 
evokes memories of horrible periods of 
the world’s history when one group or 
government attempted the extermina- 
tion of another group. Whether the star- 
vation and death of innocent Biafran 
civilians caught in the middle of a war 
can be defined as a kind of genocide, is 
unimportant. What is important is that 
hundreds of thousands of Biafrans have 
died and will continue to die. 

Until late in 1968, much of the world 
seemed unaware of the thousands of ci- 
vilians who were dying as war raged 
around them on the west coast of Af- 
rica. It was at that time that the shock- 
ing report that 10,000 Biafrans were dy- 
ing each day became known, and a world 
conscience was aroused. A private relief 
effort began under the combined efforts 
of the World Council of Churches, Cari- 
tas Internationalis, and the Interna- 
tional Red Cross. For several months 
that program survived—often at the cost 
of lives and at great personal loss. Bi- 
afrans continued to die of starvation 
and disease during that period, but not 
by such vast numbers as they had pre- 
viously. 

Unfortunately, the lifesaving assist- 
ance could not continue. Nigerian na- 
tionals, fearing that arms were being 
smuggled in with the food and medicine, 
put an end to the minimal assistance by 
an intensified effective air blockade. Ne- 
gotiations also failed on a plan to permit 
food and medical supplies to be brought 
in over land or water. 

Trying to head off the threat of five 
million Biafrans dying the agonizingly 
slow deaths of starvation and disease, 
the International Red Cross has reached 
an agreement with the Nigerians to per- 
mit a resumption of food and medical 
flights that will be inspected by neutral 
observers to insure that guns are not 
going to the Biafrans. The concern now 
is that General Ojukwu, the Biafran 
leader, will refuse the flights. In the past 
he has refused to accept food that comes 
out of inspection stations in Nigeria be- 
cause he fears poisoning of his people. 

While the issue remains unresolved, 
the starving Biafrans continue to die. 
Last week, Dr. Jean Mayer, the Presi- 
dent’s Special Consultant on Hunger 
was quoted in the Washington Post as 
making the almost unbelievable predic- 
tion that unless international relief can 
continue that “within the next 3 weeks, 
2 million more people will die of starva- 
tion.” At that rate the entire population 
of the secessionist government will soon 
be eliminated. 

The mass deaths of those Biafran 
civilians may not be genocide in the 
strictest definition of the word. It may 
simply be as Chief Awolowo, the ranking 
civilian in Nigeria, said so callously that 
“all is fair in war, and starvation is one 
of the weapons of war.” 

Starvation, genocide, or an effective 
weapon of war—all are meaningless 
words. People are dying. Innocent peo- 
ple caught in the middle of a civil war. 
The U.S. Government should be demand- 
ing that these people be saved and we 
should make it a humanitarian national 
priority. Time is rapidly diminishing for 
the people of Biafra. 

The story of the threat of starvation 
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in Biafra is an issue that no rational 
person can ignore. In recent days the 
stories have been reported in the press 
and editorials have called for action in 
such responsible newspapers as the New 
York Times, the Washington Post, and 
the Christian Science Monitor. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have these editorials and news 
stories printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 2, 1969] 

STARVATION THE WEAPON 

Nigeria’s hardliners have won an important 
political debate in Lagos and the immediate 
result is likely to be the deaths of hundreds 
of thousands of innocents, mostly children, 
in the blockaded Biafran enclave. Mass star- 
vation is a certainty if the relief airlifts, 
mounted by the International Committee of 
the Red Cross and Joint Church Aid, remain 
in suspension. 

Lagos says it will continue to permit relief 

shipments into Biafra, but it knows full well 
that the stringent conditions it has imposed 
would block effective assistance indefinitely. 
It would be more honest to say what Chief 
Awolowo, the ranking civilian in the Federal 
Government, said last week: “All is fair in 
war, and starvation is one of the weapons of 
war.” 
— As with so many tragedies in the Nigerian 
conflict, however, over-all blame cannot be 
assigned exclusively to one side. For months, 
the Federal Government offered immunity for 
daylight airlifts; but Biafra, citing security 
reasons, refused them. Lagos also accepted 
the proposal of some American members of 
Congress early this year for reactivating the 
Obilagu airstrip for round-the-clock flights, 
and trucking relief supplies a few miles into 
Biafra; General Ojukwu again refused. 

The Biafran regime, time and again, has 
been willing to exploit starvation in order to 
advance its political ends, Lagos resented the 
fact that some relief agency workers, sup- 
posedly concerned only with humanitarian 
efforts, became political propagandists for the 
Biafran cause. 

But none of this justified Nigeria in throw- 
ing out Dr. Auguste Lindt, the fairminded 
and incredibly patient Swiss coordinator for 
the International Red Cross, or in shooting 
down a Swedish Red Cross relief plane June 6. 
These were clearly blind, panicky reactions by 
Lagos to the unexpected Biafran bombing 
raids by the highly publicized “mini-air 
force” of the Swedish Count, Carl Gustav von 
Rosen. 

As a sovereign nation recognized by all but 
a handful of countries, Nigeria has a legal 
right to enforce a blockade in order to put 
down what it regards as a simple rebellion, 
But this is no longer primarily a matter of 
international law; and whatever Chief Awol- 
owo may believe, world opinion will no longer 
accept the starvation of millions of innocent 
people. 

The United States, which has supplied $70 
million in relief supplies to both sides, should 
make this point forcefully to Lagos. It will 
help if the friends of Biafra, recognizing Gen- 
eral Ojukwu’s share in the responsibility for 
this appalling situation, will press equally 
hard for a more reasonable attitude by his 
regime in the interest of saving lives. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 2, 
1969] 


BraFRA MILLIONS SEEN DYING IN Foop 
CUTOFF 
(By Spencer Rich) 
The President's Special Consultant on 
Hunger said yesterday that 2 million Biafrans 
will die of starvation within the next three 
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weeks if international relief for the hungry 
is cut off. 

Dr. Jean Mayer, the Harvard professor and 
internationally known nutritionalist who was 
chosen by President Nixon to organize the 
White House Conference on Food, Nutrition 
and Health, said there were nearly 3 million 
persons dependent on international food 
shipments, and most of these “already were 
hanging on a slender thread.” A reduction of 
food now could send millions to their deaths, 
Mayer said. 

Mayer, who went to Biafra on a study mis- 
sion last February, made his comments in 
the wake of Monday’s announcement by 
Nigeria that it was taking over from the 
International Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC) the function of coordinating food 
relief to the hungry in Nigerian-held areas of 
the civil war-torn country. 

At the same time, Nigeria announced that 
it would allow food shipments into land- 
locked Biafra only if first cleared by Nigerian 
police or soldiers, and not when flown directly 
into Biafra from abroad. 

Rescue agencies fear that the new regula- 
tions will be used to choke off food to Biafra. 
Chief Awolowo of Nigeria, highest civilian 
in the federal administration, said recently 
that starvation was a legitimate means of 
making war. 

Mayer's sentiments were echoed yesterday 
by Marcel Naville, the new president of the 
ICRC, who predicted in Geneva, Switzerland, 
according to press reports, that “hundred of 
thousands of children” will starve in the next 
few days alone unless international food 
relief to Biafra was allowed to continue. 

Naville, like Mayer, said millions of persons 
could die of starvation. 

In Washington, State Department spokes- 
man said the U.S. was worried that relief 
operations might be hampered by the new 
Nigerian policy. 

Dr. Mayer, referring to the Biafra situation, 
said, “We're really seeing the death of a na- 
tion right now.” He said his study mission 
had concluded that 1.5 million persons had 
already died as a result of food shortages 
and “within the next three weeks, 2 million 
more people will die of starvation” unless 
international relief can be continued. 

“There are three million people in refugee 
camps completely dependent on outside food 
supplies,” he said. “So unless they get the 
food they'll die.” 

A Nigerian spokesman said here yesterday 
that pending the takeover of relief coordi- 
nation functions by a Nigerian government 
commission—which would be very soon and 
was already beginning—the ICRC would con- 
tinue in that role. 

He said direct night flights of food into 
Biafra from abroad would continue to be 
banned, and day flights allowed only if they 
first stopped at Lagos or other Nigerian 
areas to be sure cargoes did not include war 
materials. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
June 28, 1969] 


BIAFRA FAMINE Looms WITHOUT AIRLIFT 


(By David Winder) 

Lonpon.—Unless supply airlifts are imme- 
diately resumed, conditions in Biafra could 
return to those critical days of July and 
August, 1968, when massive starvation 
threatened. 

Food supplies in Biafra are reportedly al- 
most exhausted since the suspension of night 
relief flights by the International Red Cross 
(IRC) on June 6 and Joint Church Aid on 
June 15. 

Joint Church Aid says some 3 million peo- 
ple face starvation if the flow of relief sup- 
plies is not resumed at an increased level. 

[Reuters reports that, according to Joint 
Church Aid operations headquarters in Co- 
penhagen, the organization has flown 26 tons 
of food and medicine into Biafra from the 
Portuguese island of São Tomé. 
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[Danish Col. T. Wichmann, chief of the 
Joint Church Aid flight operations, was on 
one of the planes that made the flight Friday. 
He reported that everything was normal. 

[The operations headquarters quoted the 
colonel as saying a cable that full-scale re- 
lief flights by Joint Church Aid would be 
resumed immediately. 

[Urgent consultations continue in Geneva, 

, and Copenhagen over resumption of 
full-scale deliveries by relief agencies, Reu- 
ters reports.] 

Yet the IRC, which stopped all night flights 
after a Nigerian Air Force plane shot down 
a Red Cross DC-7 June 6, is not prepared 
to continue until given adequate guarantees 
of safety. 

Added to this difficulty the relief organiza- 
tions are becoming increasingly concerned 
over the tougher federal line or airlifts to 
Biafra. 

The Nigerians have long been irritated by 
some of the methods used by the Red Cross 
in its aid work, and just recently Dr. Auguste 
Lindt, head of the Red Cross relief organiza- 
tion, was forced to quit under Nigerian pres- 
sure. 

There are further indications that Nige- 
rians are becoming even more restless with 
the whole relief question. 

Chief Obafemi Awolowo, vice-chairman of 
the Federal Nigerian Executive Council, for 
instance, is reported as saying: “All is fair 
in war, and starvation is one of the weapons 
of war. I don’t see why we should feed our 
enemies fat, only to fight us harder.” 

Asked how severe the problem in Biafra 
was following suspension of relief supplies, 
a senior IRC spokesman in Geneva told this 
newspaper: 

“It’s almost impossible to generalize. In 
some areas we are probably out of danger. 
In other areas not.” 

But the spokesman did go on to say that 
unless the airlifts were restarted within the 
next three weeks the situation would be back 
to the crisis period in July and August, 1968. 
At that time there were fears for the survival 
of the entire nation, although federal 
Nigerian sources suggested the extent of dis- 
tress was greatly magnified. 

Until the suspension of the night relief 
flights (Biafra does not accept them during 
the day for tactical reasons) “hundreds of 
thousands of children,” according to the 
spokesman, “were being fed every day.” The 
May total was put at 1.5 million, the majority 
of them children. 

But the importance, he stressed, was a 
sustained effort. 

Until June 6, when one of its planes was 
shot down, the Red Cross had reserve sup- 
plies for two weeks in Biafra. “Since then 
we have had to decrease the rate of distri- 
bution so that reserves will last longer.” 

Meanwhile the IRC can still continue sup- 
plying food to people in Nigerian-held terri- 
tory. Thus far some 50,000 tons of food has 
been transported into these areas either by 
road or rail from Lagos. 

While the logjam over Biafran-destined 
supplies continues, it is hoped the problem 
might be solved either by agreement of 
both sides on day flights, or a mutual will- 
ingness to dispatch food stocks up the River 
Cross in the Calabar region and to unload 
them near Ikot Okporo in Biafra. 

Both propositions have run into difficulty. 

Observers here believe that the river pro- 
posal, an American initiative, would have 
the best hope of success. 

But after initial agreement by Nigeria's 
Dr. Okoi Arikpo, Chief Anthony Enahoro, 
Information Commissioner, subsequently 
refused to confirm the statement. The Bia- 
frans in turn agreed in principle, but sought 
some further guarantees from the United 
States. 

One source believes that if the river prop- 
osition were to come into being it “would 
effectively put the kibosh on relief by air 
and so end Biafra’s arms ferry.” 
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The Biafrans, however, are suspicious of 
any routes that traverse federal territory. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 2, 

1969] 


GENOCIDE 


One word now describes the policy of the 
Nigerian military government toward seces- 
sionist Biafra: genocide. It is ugly and ex- 
treme but it is the only word which fits 
Nigeria’s decision to stop the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, and other 
foreign relief agencies, from flying in food 
to Biafra. Nigeria says it intends to take the 
control of all relief measures into its own 
hands. But lest there be any doubt of what 
that means, let it be noted that a few 
days ago Chief Awolowo, the highest civilian 
in the Lagos government, was quoted as 
saying that starvation was a legitimate 
means of war. Upward of a million people 
in Biafra have already died of starvation and 
its attendant ravages, and it now is likely— 
according to the President's consultant on 
nutrition, Professor Jean Mayer—that two 
million more may die within a matter of a 
few weeks. 

For the Nixon Administration there should 
be no confusion or delay in deciding how to 
respond. The United States must immediately 
and unequivocally join in what we trust will 
be a worldwide demand that Nigeria not 
interrupt the flow of food and drugs to the 
civilian victims of the Nigerian civil war. 
As the principal relief donor Washington can 
do no less without becoming an accomplice to 
official genocide. Quite rightly, Nigeria states 
that providing relief to rebels is an act of 
political intervention. Nigeria is right too in 
claiming that Biafra’s leadership has not hesi- 
tated to increase its own people’s suffering 
as bait for world sympathy. It may be true 
that Red Cross flights have been misused 
as a cover for running arms. But so what? 
There are no diplomatic or political con- 
siderations so overwhelming that the United 
States must stand quietly by while another 
government murders a million or more souls. 


CIGARETTE ADVERTISING 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, in view 
of the present controversy over ciga- 
rette advertising and the emotionalism 
involved, a recent letter to the editor of 
the Washington Star seems to place the 
issue in the proper perspective. 

An appraisal of the question now be- 
fore the Congress by Dr. J. B. Nesbitt of 
Rockville, Md., should cause some sober 
reflection on the fairness and merit of 
proposed Federal restrictions on adver- 
tising by the tobacco industry, 

I believe there is considerable logic to 
Dr. Nesbitt’s conclusions and I ask 
unanimous consent that his letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A NonsMoKING DOCTOR SPEAKS 

Sir: The tobacco industry obviously needs 
a friend. As a devoted non-smoker, and as a 
physician who often advises patients to quit 
smoking, I am an unlikely prospect. But I 
have a couple of questions for the anti- 
smokers, and specifically concerning the laws 
requiring the warning on cigarette packages. 

First of all the potentially harmful prod- 
ucts which we use daily, cigarettes are the 
only product whose manufacturers have been 
required by law to practice self-condemna- 
tion. We are not told on a liquor bottle that 
we may become alcoholic or our livers cir- 
rhotic. Our new cars are not plastered with 
bumper stickers reminding us of possible in- 
jury or death in accidents. Why "The Scarlet 
Letter” for tobacco?—possibly because can- 
cer is an easier issue on which to crusade. 
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But it is no more deadly or prevalent than 
liver disease and auto accidents. 

Secondly, and more important, is the issue 
of individual freedom. The surgeon general 
has advised us of the dangers of tobacco use, 
and I believe this is an appropriate func- 
tion. But the expenditure of public funds, 
and the efforts of public institutions should 
end there. Knowledge of the danger is—and 
should be—universal, Big Brother should 
then step aside and leave further crusading to 
private organizations, so that financial do- 
nations toward persuading people not to 
smoke are voluntary. Let the consumer then 
decide whether the pleasures of smoking out- 
weigh the risks. Further intrusions of the 
federal government into the area of indi- 
vidual freedom are likely to occur if this 
self-condemnation law goes unchallenged. 

If the federal government feels compelled 
to discourage smoking (or alcoholism) may- 
be it should consider another method: pos- 
sibly denying medicare to people with self- 
inflicted diseases of this kind. This would 
preserve individual freedom, and cost tax- 
payers less, not more, 

J. B. Nessrrr, M.D. 

ROCKVILLE, Mp. 


UNITED STATES CANNOT REST UP- 
ON ITS LAURELS IN THE AREA OF 
INTERNATIONAL HUMAN RIGHTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for 
the past few days, I have been talking 
about some of the specific human rights 
conventions which we as a Nation have 
failed to ratify despite their introduc- 
tion into the Senate over a decade ago. 
These documents are important corner- 
stones upon which a sorely needed foun- 
dation for guaranteeing human beings 
certain basic rights can and must be 
built. 

Over the years, our own Nation has 
been engaged domestically in a difficult 
struggle to advance the rights of all of 
our citizens through the processes of law. 
The Warren Court, as the highest judicial 
body in the land, will go down in history 
as being very instrumental in this area. 
Their effort and the efforts of others 
have reaped considerable gains for the 
people of the United States. They have 
held the attention and aroused the con- 
cern of men everywhere connected with 
the goal of providing to each individual 
the equal stature and privileges to which 
he is entitled. 

But while acknowledging these do- 
mestic victories, we cannot rest upon 
them and disclaim interest in the same 
evils abroad that we have taken steps to 
abrogate at home. It is only fitting that 
a country which has taken such great 
strides for her own citizens should also 
play a leading role in the attempt to see 
human rights respected in all sections of 
the globe. 

Many scholars, including Arthur Gold- 
berg, former Secretary of Labor and 
Ambassador to the United Nations, have 
voiced the opinion that the root of most 
political frictions and disputes lies in 
social abuses remaining unchecked—dis- 
crimination, persecution, suppression. 
We must realize that until these abuses, 
these abnegations of an individual’s 
basic rights, are eradicated, until a high 
minimum standard for the observance 
of human rights prevails throughout the 
world, then we shall not see the birth 
of a truly peaceful day. 
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Clearly, this should not be construed 
as implying that these human rights 
conventions are the long-sought-after 
panacea, the mysterious cure-all for all 
social woes. Neither would it be fair to 
assume that they will guarantee com- 
plete solutions for the problems to which 
they are addressed specifically. Never- 
theless, they are very definite and posi- 
tive. steps in the proper direction, and 
as such, the United States should sup- 
port them. 

Mr. President, way back in 1783, the 
late Edmund Burke, the noted political 
philosopher, said: 

The rights of men—that is to say, the 
natural rights of mankind—are indeed 
sacred things; and if any public measure is 
proved mischievously to affect them, the ob- 
jection ought to be fatal to that measure, 
. =. If these natural rights are farther af- 
firmed and declared by express covenants, 
if they are clearly defined and secured 
against chicane, against power and author- 
ity, by written instruments and positive en- 
gagements, they are in a still better condi- 
tion. . . . Indeed, this formal recognition, by 
the sovereign power, of an original right in 
the subject, can never be subverted but by 
rooting up the radical principles of govern- 
ment, and even of society itself... . 


In view of our reputation as being a 
nation which stands up for the op- 
pressed, as the guardian of man’s in- 
alienable rights, our record on the rati- 
fication of the human rights conventions 
is particularly indefensible. Prof. Rich- 
ard N. Gardner of Columbia University 
has repeatedly pointed out that— 

Our membership in the small company of 
United Nations members who have refused 
to ratify human rights treaties has become 
a major diplomatic embarrassment, Our 
friends cannot understand it; our adversaries 
exploit it. It is a costly anachronism which 
we should liquidate without further delay. 


Mr. President, in these times of frag- 
mentation and alienation, we cannot tol- 
erate or passively acquiesce to the denial 
of fundamental human liberties. The 
ratification of these treaties should be 
one of our top priorities, for as Arthur 
Goldberg has said: 

We must demonstrate that this nation will 
not stand aloof from a major world effort to 
elevate human rights. 


MINNESOTA PRINCIPALS GIVE 
VIEWS ON AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr, President, several 
months ago I wrote to the school princi- 
pals of the State of Minnesota to get 
their opinions and suggestions regarding 
national legislation in the field of educa- 
tion. I received very useful responses 
from many of these principals and wish 
to invite the attention of Senators to 
several of the recommendations that 
were most often mentioned. 

First, the majority of principals ex- 
pressed their enthusiasm for continued 
and expanded Federal education pro- 
grams, but felt that if these programs 
were more flexible, they would be more 
responsive to the particular needs of each 
individual school and school district. 

Finding ways to cut redtape was 
regarded as essential to the continued 
success of national education programs. 
Much of the paperwork requirement, the 
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principals felt, is time consuming and 
pointless. 

Several principals suggested that ad- 
vance funding of education programs 
would facilitate getting the money where 
it would do the most good in the shortest 
amount of time. 

Highest on the list of priorities was 
the urgent need to make Federal funds 
available for more teachers and higher 
teachers’ salaries, especially in poverty 
areas. 

Several principals emphasized the 
need for more Federal funds for school 
construction and for new or special 
equipment. 

I received numerous excellent. sugges- 
tions for the use of funds for special pro- 
grams—vocational education, increased 
guidance and counseling services, ex- 
panded Headstart programs, programs 
for poor children, gifted children, chil- 
dren with special learning disabilities— 
which I hope the Congress will consider 
carefully. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letters I received be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


LINCOLN HILLS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
RICHFIELD PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
Richfield, Minn., April 3, 1969. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: In response to 
your letter of March 27th my own belief is 
that too many proposals submitted for fed- 
eral aid to education have missed the funda- 
mental and basic needs of education. We have 
had expenditures for research—of the ivory 
tower variety, May we provide direct grants 
to the states? 

The state departments of education can 
then distribute the funds to school districts 
on the basis of need and student population. 
What do I mean by basic needs? Relief for the 
tax-paying homeowner. Means for meeting 
the needs of each child. As a principal of a 
school with my staff and with close proximity 
to parents, we don’t need to find out what 
the needs are—we see them everyday. Provide 
the funds ona direct basis to the state is the 
major federal educational responsibility. Do 
we need greater involvement by the federal 
branch of government? I seriously question 
such involvement, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN BLEEDORN. 
ORTONVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Ortonville, Minn., April 3, 1969. 
Hon, WALTER F, MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I was yery pleased 
to hear that you will be serving Minnesota 
and education on the Senate Subcommittee 
on Education with the 91st Congress. 

As & citizen and as an educator I wish to 
stress to you the crucial need for continuation 
of present federal support, and for initiation 
of new programs and legislation to support 
education at all levels. The increasing de- 
mands of todays educational needs, and the 
burden: that the local tax-payer is bearing 
make this support an absolute necessity. 

Federal involvement beyond direct financial 
support should be minimal. In my opinion, 
legislation that would appropriate directly to 
the states a sum for each pupil unit attend- 
ing school, would be sound legislation. What- 
ever the nature of federal support—we need 
it—and we need it badly. Thank you for your 
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kind consideration. Rest assured that any- 
thing you personally can do for education in 
Minnesota and in the United States will be 
appreciated. 
Sincerely, 
Morris G. TIETJEN, 
Elementary Principal. 
TRUMAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Truman, Minn., April 1, 1969. 
WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Recently you wrote a letter ask- 
ing for any suggestions as far as federal in- 
volvement in education is concerned. 

Some of my suggestions are certainly not 
new, but just a reaffirming of what has al- 
ready been discussed in proposed legislation. 

I would like to see the following things 
happen: 

1. The Project Headstart which is now un- 
der O.E.O. be put under the Department of 
Education where it belongs. I know there has 
been talk of this but as far as I know there 
has been no action taken as yet. 

2. There was a recent proposal which I 
thought had some merit as far as federal as- 
sistance to local school districts. That is, 
give the districts $100 per pupil—with 50% 
of this money going for programs and 50% 
for salaries. 

3. If the federal government wants to assist 
the local districts financially make it easier 
for districts to secure this money. As it is now 
set up there seems to be a lot of unnecessary 
red tape before districts get to use this 
money. 

4. I feel that if we are to retain quality edu- 
cators they must be given a decent wage. If 
personal property is taxed to the limit, which 
I think in some cases it probably is, then we 
must develop some other means to support 
local education. Possibly with assistance from 
the federal government something in this area 
can be done. 

I want to thank you for your time and con- 
sideration in these matters. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES ANDRZEJEE, 
Elementary Principal. 
ASHBY, MINN., 
April 1, 1969. 
Hon. Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: It is a little hard 

to suggest changes in some education pro- 

because of the many agencies involved. 
However, it seems to me that some schools 
have staff members that are capable of pre- 
senting well written plans and programs 
which seem very impressive while others do 
not have anyone who can do this. My con- 
cern is, “Is it fair to the boys and girls in 
one school to get these benefits while others 
are deprived of it?” Perhaps some system 
where all pupils in our schools receive aid 
would be more fitting to our American way 
of life. 

Please keep up the good work you are do- 
ing. Help get the Nations hungry fed now. 
My best wishes and support in trying to 
solve the big city ghetto school problem, but 
remember not all the poor are there in the 
city we have many in rural Minnesota also. 

Sincerely, 
Kerrh KAPPHAHN, 
High School Principal. 
ONAMIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Onamia, Minn., March 28, 1969. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR MonparLe: Thank you for 
your letter of March 25, 1969. Yes, I do have 
some proposals for legislation, I believe the 
Federal Government is going to have to play 
a bigger role in education in this country if 
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we are to attain an educational level com- 
mensurate with our technical advancement, 

Our needs are great. We need better 
schools, better teaching and broader curricu- 
lum, Onamia is a small community and 
school, yet our enrollment (477—grades 7-12, 
850 total) puts us in about the middle, for 
size, throughout the state. 

We need a new plant. A bond issue to build 
a new high school was defeated twice. We 
need more teachers and a broader curricu- 
lum, We offer 56 courses and the state tells 
us we should have a minimum of 80. Our 
enroliment does not justify 80 courses, We 
should consolidate with Isle. (Total en- 
rollment of about 500). We do not even have 
a kindergarten. I realize that many of these 
problems are state and local problems, how- 
ever, the Federal Government could help 
indirectly. I believe we are typical of many 
schools of our size in the state. 

The NEA sponsored bill which would pro- 
vide $100.00 per pupil would help tremen- 
dously. The Federal Government should not 
tie the hands of local boards and admin- 
istrators to specific things like PL 8910, how- 
ever, they should require local effort and re- 
quire local schools to improve education in 
such things as buildings, subject offerings 
and new programs, 

I understand Congress is holding back on 
funding or fully funding the NEA programs. 
These programs have helped education and 
should be fully supported. 

I thank you for your concern, I hope this 
letter can give you some insight to some of 
the problems we face on a local level and 
we are anxiously waiting for federal assist- 
ance, 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH E, HAAPOJA, 
Principal. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Fairmont, Minn., April 1, 1969. 


WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SENATOR MONDALE: Thank you 
for your letter of March 20th. I appreciate the 
opportunity of expressing my viewpoint. 

Concerning Federal involvement, I’ve felt 
that Federal Aid to Education has helped 
immeasurably in tackling some of the prob- 
lems in education. Specifically, many pro- 
grams have been started which never would 
have been tackled without Federal support. 

It would seem to me that the best way 
to improve the situation at this point would 
be to make more Federal money available 
with fewer strings attached. 

It’s gotten to the place where many proj- 
ects are being written on the basis of what 
can be approved rather than the basis of 
really meeting the educational needs of a 
specific situation. 

It looks as though Federal money will be 
necessary for teacher salaries and perhaps 
general budget assistance. I would like to 
see & part of the funds made available on the 
basis of numbers of students. 

Thanks again for this opportunity to ex- 
press my views. 

Sincerely Yours, 
R. B. TANQUIST, 
Principal. 
BUTTERFIELD-ODIN, IND., 
District No. 836, 
Butterfield, Minn., March 28, 1969. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. MONDALE: I was very happy to 
hear that you will be serving on the Senate 
Subcommittee on Education. I do have a few 
suggestions. One is federal aid for physical 
education. The program should be supported 
with funds and instructors and equipment 
for every boy and girl in the country. I’ also 
suggest funds for summer recreation pro- 
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grams in every school so well organized and 
supported with funds to keep all children 
ages 8 to 18 in organized recreation a part 
of each day during the summer, 
Sincerely, 
EUGENE THARES, 
TYLER PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Tyler, Minn., March 31, 1969. 
Senator WALTER F, MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SENATOR MoNnpDALE: I am in 
receipt of a letter in which you ask for sug- 
gestions in regard to legislation pertaining to 
federal funds for education, I am interested 
in the projects in elementary schools which 
are being funded with federal money. 

I don’t know how capable I am in giving 
suggestions, but since I attempt the admin- 
istration of the project, I have become aware 
of some things that could bring about an 
improvement. 

We have found that not knowing what 
money will be available to our district in ad- 
vance of writing a project makes it difficult 
to plan effectively. When additional money 
becomes available in February or March, 
spending this to the best advantage for the 
students becomes an impossibility. An esti- 
mate which falls short nine or ten dollars 
isn’t working well. So far we have attempted 
to incorporate a summer school session to 
use this money, but this does not always seem 
to be the best way to expend these funds. 

Most schools are in agreement that a more 
effective would result for the stu- 
dents of a given school if the money could 
be made available to the districts with the 
understanding that the school administra- 
tors use it in a way most suited to the schools’ 
particular needs. Thus far the stipulations 
for the use of the money often do not serve 
best the type of situation our schools find 
themselves in. Insisting that most of the 
money be spent on personnel in an area com- 
pletely devoid of certified personnel doesn’t 
seem sensible. 

Could the state department be put in com- 
mand of the allotments? Perhaps the state 
departments would be better acquainted with 
the particular needs of a school in a given 
area of their own state, 

Some of the paper-work requirements be- 
come absolutely asinine. An example of this 
is the type of evaluation of the projects 
which we are required to make. Requests for 
test scores on things not measurable by teste 
become absurd. State personnel will tell us 
that no progress can possibly be made in 
specific areas, yet we are required to spend 
much time and money in sending in five 
copies of something in the line of evaluation, 
all of which is completely meaningless. 

In summary, then, I make a plea for a 
situation in which the government will in- 
dicate a greater faith in the school adminis- 
trators and in the Title I administrators. 
Surely, those people who are guiding the edu- 
cation of the children in their community, 
should be considered adequately capable, and 
dedicated enough to the children, to use the 
money in a way that will best suit the needs 
of their school population, 

Sincerely, 
LEONA K, OERTER, 
Title I Administrator. 


CLINTON PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
Clinton, Minn., March 25, 1969. 
Senator WALTER F, MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Re: Letter dated March 20. 

DEAR Mr. MONDALE: Thank you for your 
letter regarding your work on the Senate 
Subcommittee on Education. 

The only thing I would like you to be 
aware of in rural Minnesota is that we feel it 
is necessary for the local school districts to 
be custodians of any governmental money 
which we may have. Secondly, many govern- 
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ment programs are currently being curtailed 
or cut back which place a hardship on the 
local tax structure if we are to maintain pro- 
grams or services started under title funds. 
Thank you for giving me this opportunity 
to express my views, 
ely, 


DuWayYNeE DISCHER, 
Principal, Elementary School. 


PINE Crry PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Pine City, Minn., March 31, 1969. 
The Honorable WALTER F, MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: In response to your let- 
ter of March 25 offering assistance in prob- 
lems in education, I would like to see em- 
phasis put on elementary education, I realize 
persons aware of education’s problems and 
needs know of the importance of a good be- 
ginning education. Unfortunately as a class, 
group or individually, the local boards—the 
final controlling force—fall far short of real- 
izing the importance of a sound, compre- 
hensive beginning education. 

I believe there is a need for some control, 
regulation, etc. to require an equalization of 
expenditure for elementary program! 

Too often we can analogize, as in the old 
poem, “For want of a nail, the shoe was lost”, 
etc. So it is in education we decry poor stu- 
dents, drop outs, delinquents and run crash 
programs for these people. But do we work at 
the source, a poor beginning program. 

Any positive efforts you can take to rectify 
what I feel is a gross iniquity will be sup- 
ported by me to the utmost, 

Respectfully yours, 
James S. LAMONT, 
Elementary Principat. 


MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 28, 1969. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Monpate: Thank you for 
your letter informing me of your position on 
the Senate Subcommittee on Education. I 
know you to be a true friend of education in 
general and concerned about our special 
problems in the core-city. 

I and the other administrators of the North 
Pyramid will try to keep you informed of our 
concerns in regard to legislation dealing with 
education. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD L, BURTON, 


F, WILSON POND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
Bloomington, Minn., March 27, 1969. 
Hon. WALTER MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: Your letter dated 
March 20, 1969 was received with sincere 
appreciation. Your concern to inform edu- 
castors of your assignment on the Senate Sub- 
committee on Education is gratifying. 

In order for me to respond intelligently 
regarding legislation that would be of vital 
interest to me, could you, through news- 
letters or other informative materials, keep 
me informed of legislation pertinent to our 
Minnesota and national educational commu- 
nity? 

The educational gains that have been made 
since P.L. 89~10 are vast and exciting. I hope 
that these gains can be continued and ex- 
tended by those of you who represent all of 
us. 


Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. WORKMAN, 
Principat. 


MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 28, 1969, 
Mr. WALTER F, MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR Sm: I received your letter of March 
26 with the information that you are serving 
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on the Senate Subcommittee on Education. 
As a principal in the Minneapolis Public 
School System, I share your concern as at- 
tempts are being made with... “serious 
issues of federal involvement and support in 
education at all levels.” 

If there are ways in which we can co- 
operate to bring about greater awareness 
and understanding, I will certainly be avail- 
able and willing to cooperate, 

Sincerely, 
J. HOWARD STRAITON, 
Principal. 
Mora PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Mora, Minn., March 28, 1969. 
Hon, WALTER MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: We wish to thank 
you for your letter of March 25th inform- 
ing of your position on the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Education and your interest in 
aiding our local committee in upgrading ed- 
ucational facilities and programs. 

We are faced with a unique problem in 
Mora in that we are experiencing an in- 
creasing number of severely retarded chil- 
dren classified as trainables within our im- 
mediate area and, therefore, are in need of 
proper facilities and trained personnel to 
deal with this problem. 

Approximately two years ago the Pine- 
Kanabec Day Activity Center was organized 
and incorporated to service these children. 

the past two years we have enrolled 
28-plus severely retarded children and run- 
ning two school buses to facilitate their 
transportation to the center which, at the 
present time, is the educational wing of a 
local church, These facilities are very in- 
adequate and we are planning to construct a 
permanent educational unit in the very near 
future. 

We have involved the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (Lakes and Pines Community 
Action Council) in our planning and we 
are at the present time using some of 
their personnel. Our immediate need is a 
permanent educational building together 
with housing facilities for those students 
orthopedically handicapped or having similar 
disability. The age groups we plan to have 
will range from 6 to 65 plus. We plan to 
make this a “home away from home” for the 
severely retarded in this area which in- 
cludes Pine County, Kanabec County, Isan- 
ti County, and Milaca County. 

Any aid and/or assistance you can give us 
in determining a source of financing the con- 
struction of an educational unit together 
with increasing the personnel of the pres- 
ent staff will be greatly appreciated. 

Thank you again for your letter of March 
25th informing us of your interest in aiding 
us in such a p 

Sincerely yours, 
Bos LORENCE, 
High School Principal. 
JOE JOHNSON, 
Elementary Principal, 


LE SUEUR PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
Le Sueur, Minn., March 27, 1969. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I was most sur- 
prised to receive your letter of March 20th. 
May I congratulate you on your assignment 
to the Subcommittee on Education. 

I do have some concerns regarding Federal 
Aid to schools of which the Le Sueur district 
receives $26,467.00 under title I of 89-10. Of 
this $11,000.00 is currently being used for a 
Four Year Old Program. This program is in 
addition to the Head Start Program which we 
have had the past two Summers. The Four 
Year Old Program is the first in the State 
and we are in our second six weeks session 
with two groups coming each day for 2% 
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hours. The purpose is to improve language 
and motor skill development. 

This program has already stimulated edu- 
cation and educators, plus improve the child’s 
learning environment. 

It is my belief that one of the functions of 
Federal Aid is to continue to stimulate 
education as it has in the past. My second 
concern is the broadening of the term de- 
prived. Let me use a true example; I have 
had a boy in another school who was capable 
of doing eleventh grade work, but tested 
out at eighth grade level. You see, he was 
three years behind. Please understand the 
boy when tested was in the sixth grade. 
This boy also came from a good middle class 
home. We have got to have money to develop 
pene for the gifted elementary school 
child. 

Perhaps I could be of more help if I could 
react to future legislation rather than just 
sounding off. If you wish to send me copies 
of the bills I would be happy to react to them. 

I do remember your presentation last Fall 
here in Le Sueur, and also the fun we had 
in taking you away from the student editor 
so you could get some radio time. 

Best regards to you also. 

Sincerely, 
ROGER FIELD, 
Elementary Principal. 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
Crookston, Minn., March 28, 1969. 
Hon. WALTER F, MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: May I present to 
you a few ideas I have regarding Federal Aid 
to Education. 

I am hearing more and more rumblings 
regarding high property taxes, especially 
when it relates to taxes needed for education. 
Some way must be found to return more 
money from the federal government to the 
states for education. This ald must be for 
buildings, teachers salaries, and new pro- 
grams. The local district is not able to carry 
this heavy burden any longer. The rich 
district will be allright, but what about the 
poor areas where the taxable base is low and 
money is hard to raise. 

We must also provide more money for high 
schools to train our high school students in 
vocational fields. We have been paying too 
much attention to the college bound student 
and not enough to the average and below 
average student. Most of our college bound 
students will get there under almost any type 
of educational system, even if it is rather a 
poor system they will have enough ability 
and drive to get the education needed, al- 
though I realize the better trained they are 
the easier college will be for them. 

The poor student is almost forgotten in 
most schools because we lack the money and 
space to provide these youngsters with read- 
ing specialists (this is where most of them 
have trouble), social workers, and psy- 
chologists. Along with their reading difi- 
culties these students are the ones with 
emotional problems. If we can help them to 
do better in schoo] and then educate them in 
some trade they are interested in we might 
keep many off the welfare lists, and also out 
of trouble with the law. 

We need to change our curriculum to fit 
these youngsters. There is a definite need to 
cut out four years of English and many other 
requirements which these youngsters are 
bored with and in the end will not do them 
much good. 

All this will take billions of dollars which 
must come from the federal government. 

We cannot afford to teach college bound 
and poor students the same subjects and in 
the same manner. 

I hope I have not taken too much of your 
valuable time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ray A. FLOM, 
Principal. 
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HARMONY AREA SCHOOLS, 
Harmony, Minn., March 26, 1969. 
Hon, SENATOR MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I think this is the 
first time any senator has asked for advice 
concerning educational problems since I 
have been an administrator. Thank you for 
thinking enough ‘of those at the “grass 
roots”, so to speak, because you should get 
some fine suggestions. We took a little time 
at our school to have Mr. Elstad (our Fed- 
eral Program director) to write several sug- 
gestions that we think most practical and 
important. Since he works in this area each 
day he is most aware of some of the problems 
associated with Federal programs, His sug- 
gestions are attached, 

There is definite need of Federal aid to 
education—there is little doubt of that. We 
do think that there is a great deal of “red 
tape” connected with it. I hive been per- 
sonally appalled by the amount of paper 
work necessary to get a student a needed 
piece of equipment. Perhaps Al Quie is cor- 
rect in thinking that the four categorical 
aid programs should be consolidated. It 
would certainly cut down on paper work. 
We are looking for more flexibility with the 
Federal Programs. 

Eventually, it seems, the Federal govern- 
ment may have to extend aid in helping to 
pay for teacher salaries, This may be espe- 
cially true in poverty areas of the various 
states. 

We again wish to thank you for your letter 
and the knowledge that you are interested 
in education for the state of Minnesota, 

Sincerely, 
S. L. Houpex. 


MEMORANDUM 


To: Mr. S. L. Houdek, High School Principal. 

From: Martin K. Elstad, Assistant Principal. 

Subject: Education, Legislative Suggestions 
For. 

March 24, 1969. 

1. Re: Title I, P.L. 89-10: 

Advice on funding should reach State De- 
partments of Education much earlier. Pund- 
ing should merit a term longer than the 
annual basis now in effect. (e.g. It is very 
difficult for a school administrator to con- 
tract for a teacher in April of 1969 when 
he will not be advised of funding for the 
next term until October or November of 
1969.) 

2, Re: Procurement of Equipment: 

*Need for up-to-date, modern equipment 
still exists in schools, Equipment should not 
be eliminated as an approvable expense. 

*Audio visual, computers, etc. 

3. The 1960 census is not a realistic guide- 
line for identification of deprived children 
in our community. They are not here. 

MARTIN K, ELSTAD. 

ANOKA-HENNEPIN INDEPENDENT 

SCHOOL District No, 11, 
Anoka, Minn., March 26, 1969. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: Thank you for your letter in- 
forming me of your appointment to the 
Senate sub-committee on education. There 
are two ways in which you could truly help 
a school district such as Anoka-Hennepin 
Independent School District No. 11. 

1. A school district such as ours in which 
we receive 2,000 or more new pupils each 
year needs additional aid for construction 
of new schools, During the past year the 
taxes in our school district went up 78 mills. 
It would seem an apparent necessity that 
the federal government must aid rapidly 
expanding school districts such as ours. 

2. A rapidly growing district such as ours 
will also need additional moneys for general 
aid if we are to continue to provide the best 
in education for our students. 
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Your help and interest in these matters 
will be sincerely appreciated by the patrons 
of our school district. Thanking you, in ad- 
vance, for your efforts in our behalf, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy HUMBERT, 
Principal. 
Sourm JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Moorhead, Minn., April 18, 1969. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you for the recent letter 
in which you requested proposals for legisla- 
tion or modification of present legislative 


programs. 

I feel that the placement of Head Start, 
under the jurisdiction of the school districts 
again, was @ move in the right direction. 

In legislative matters, we generally consider 
proposals in our Western Division Secondary 
Principals Association, This group in turn 
will submit adopted proposals to the Minne- 
sota Association of Secondary Principals for 
action, 

We are happy to learn that you have been 
appointed to serve on the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Education and we trust that your 
efforts will be fruitful. 

Sincerely, 
HOWARD WERGELAND, 
Principal. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
April 4, 1969, 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: In reply to your letter re- 
questing suggestions on action to improve 
the total educational program, I have a few 
that may be timely. 

(1) Increased federal aid in the area of 
supplemental teaching and individual tutor- 
ing of handicapped and disadvantaged chil- 
dren to lessen the burden on the local school 
district. 

(2) Some standardization of qualifications 
for teachers in the area of SLD (special 
learning difficulties) tutoring. Although this 
falls under the jurisdiction of state depart- 
ment of education, federal guidelines more 
clearly defined would be helpful. 

(3) Some adjustment should be made in 
regard to teacher retirement. I plan to retire 
in June 1970 at age 63. My pension on TRA 
(Teacher’s Retirement Association) will be 
$80.00 a month plus $132.30 under FICA. 
Were I to continue teaching to age 65, the 
latter figure would be increased by $13 per 
month. In both instances I received these 
figures from the respective offices recently. 
The TRA is this low because of out-of-state 
teaching. The year before I returned to 
teach in Minnesota the policy was changed 
so that no credit would be allowed on out- 
of-state teaching. I have taken advantage of 
all “buy-backs” available since 1952 and yet 
the pittance is only $80, and that, under 
plan A with no refund. 

I admit that teachers are today receiving 
a living wage. By the same token, those of 
us who are “oldsters” and near retirement 
have benefited only a few years from im- 
proved salary conditions. I taught in this 
state as recently as 1952 for $3100 a year. 
Slight opportunity with such a salary to save 
for retirement. One reason for recent mili- 
tancy of career teachers is the inadequate 
pension provisions in retirement. If a plan 
could be implemented whereby the federal 
government could compensate, in some 
measure, those teachers who are victims(?) 
of out-of-state teaching, their retirement 
years would become less of a penury. 

If I can be of assistance in the areas of 
resource or implementation for improved 
education legislation, I shall be more than 
happy to get involved. 

Sincerely, 
ELROY R. JOHNSON. 
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MIDLAND LUTHERAN COLLEGE, 
Fremont, Nebr., April 1, 1969. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: It is with utmost 
urgency that we request the United States 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
to give due consideration to raising the Na- 
tional Defense Student Loan appropriation 
to the earlier approved amount of $191 
million. 

We have been given an estimated alloca- 
tion of NDSL funds which is 25 per cent less 
than we received and used this year. Such 
a decrease for Midland College and all other 
institutions will be detrimental to our pro- 
gram of assisting needy students to enroll 
in college and of keeping these students in 
college. 

Your immediate attention to the NDSL 
appropriations and to the appropriations for 
the other federal programs of student finan- 
cial assistance is respectfully requested. 

Sincerely, 
Haroip E. Norr, 
Financial Aids Officer. 


WINDOM PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Windom, Minn., April 8, 1969. 
WALTER F'. MONDALE, 
Senator, State of Minnesota, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: It -certainly 
pleases me that you will be serving on the 
Senate sub-committee on education during 
the 91st Congress. 

I have always been impressed with your 
feeling for people and I certainly believe 
that. our young people do need leaders of 
your calibre working for them. In my 
opinion, education doesn’t receive its appro- 
priate share of the national budget. 

Presently the suggestion I would have 
would be to finalize the legislation at an 
early date so that we have plenty of time to 
plan and work on programs after they have 
been authorized. This has not necessarily 
been the case with Federal aid to education 
in the past. 

Thank you very much for your March 27th 
letter, You will be hearing from me in the 
future regarding legislation. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Mr.) AUBREY FILLBRANDT, 
Elementary Director. 


MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 8, 1969. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
The U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: Many thanks for the opportunity to 
write to you relative to pressing educational 
problems. 

1. Schools are in great need of specialized 
resources to focus on young people with 
unique learning and emotional problems. 
I'm referring to the need for an improved 
counselor ratio 1-200 rather than the pres- 
ent 1-400, more psychologists, psychiatrists 
and social workers. Schools are all the time 
receiving more young people with serious 
problems—many of them beyond the school’s 
ability to cope with them—at least with 
present resources, 

2. The need to focus intensive reading 
help on Kgn—38rd grade has been crystal 
clear for years. The upper grades and sec- 
ondary schools would have fewer kids in 
reading distress if we placed a higher level 
of concern on teaching reading in the lower 
grades. A good teacher knows by second or 
third grade who’s going to have reading trou- 
bles. This, then, is the place to pull up the 
big. guns (the extra help) and to go to work 
intensively, not in grades 7-8-9 or 10. 

You may be aware that a serious reading 
handicap is the one most generalized char- 
acteristic of youth and adults in trouble 
with the law. At a much less severe level it's 
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the principal characteristic of young people 
having school or learning problems. 

3. In the third place we need laws or a 
policy that permits schools more freedom or 
options in working with the 14-15 year old 
boy unhappy with going to school. Age 16, 
the minimum legal leaving age, marks an 
opportunity or time for part-time work pro- 
grams. The 15 year old, often times physically 
mature, is closed out of work programs. 

4. Finally, urban and most rural schools 
too are still too much college oriented. The 
non-academically inclined youth too often 
has the cards stacked against him. We need 
vocational opportunities not unlike what 
Charles F. Nichols is presenting at the Work 
Opportunity Center in Minneapolis. This 
program is tremendous, We're asking why 
not a W.O.C. along Lake Street serving south 
Minneapolis, principally Central and South 
High School students—usually the drop-out 
type. Nichols, along with all school people, 
are worrying about Federal Funds running 
out on the W.O.C. at this early date. This 
Center must be kept going. 

I could point up a dozen other problems, 
but I'll stop. 

Best Wishes. 

Sincerely, 
RUSSELL D. BRACKETT, 
Principal. 
NORTHFIELD, MINN., 
April 4, 1969. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: You wrote our 
school principal asking for our proposals for 
legislation, etc. I shall try, but probably 
won't be brief. 

It is most necessary to raise the level of 
salaries for teachers in both the elementary 
and secondary level, Teaching should become 
a profession and not a way of supplementing 
a husband’s salary or, for the single woman, 
a better choice than being a stenographer. 


The salary should be adequate to attract and 
keep men with families to support, who now 


soon move up into administration, and 
talented women who now go into college 
teaching or one of the other better-paid 
profession. Good teachers are an economy in 
the long run. 

Now salaries can’t be raised to the proper 
level because real estate taxes aren’t an ade- 
quate source of revenue. Obviously the Fed- 
eral government must reinforce the state and 
local governments financially. And the funds 
are available! If we can spend 100 billions 
(more or less) on defense which means the 
destruction of our own and other countries 
resources we can find money for education, 
anti-pollution and urban problems. 

You have my support and that of many 
others when you work for peace in Vietnam 
and reject the insanity of ABM and other 
equally disastrous military ventures. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. JACQUELINE B. May. 


MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 7, 1969. 
The Honorable WALTER F. MONDALE, 
The U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I am pleased to 
learn from your letter of March 24, 1969 that 
you are serving on the Senate Subcommittee 
and hope that I can contact you from time 
to time about specific educational problems. 

First, we now know the importance of early 
education, yet we still spend considerable 
more at the secondary level. All the latest 
research confirms that money spent early is 
far more economically sound, yet we con- 
tinue to pour money into “drop-out” pro- 
grams and attempt to rehabilitate those who 
should have been “saved” long ago. At Howe 
school I can pick out ten Kindergarten chil- 
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dren who need specialized help now, or they 
will be serious problems in junior high school. 
Next year, in first grade, these same children 
will begin to develop negative concepts about 
themselves, school and learning. A first grade 
teacher with thirty children cannot do the 
job that needs to be done. Every school in a 
large city faces about the same situation— 
limited funds and increasing problems. We 
don’t need money for new programs. We need 
to adequately finance programs that we al- 
ready know to be sound—Le. providing a suc- 
cessful and satisfying start for all children. 

If funds were available, this is how I would 
spend the money. 

(1) Begin a pre-school program with a 
strong emphasis on helping parents under- 
stand the importance of their role. 

(2) Initiate a testing program before chil- 
dren fail academically, that would diagnose 
specific areas of weakness and prescribe 
teaching techniques to overcome these weak- 
nesses. (Such tests are available; however, 
elementary schools need counselors and psy- 
chologists to administer tests, etc.) 

(3) Give additional help to first grade 
teachers to insure that the first exposure to 
reading will be a positive experience for 
children, 

(4) Provide opportunities for parents to 
come into the school to learn more about 
what is being done. I suggest paying parents 
for attending certain meetings at school. 
This makes more sense to me than paying a 
wealthy tobacco farmer for not growing to- 
bacco, 

This country faces a serious threat. Billions 
of dollars for defense, billions of dollars to 
Viet Nam and billions of dollars for an ABM 
system will not save us. “Unless we support 
education while we are rich, we shall surely 
become poor.” 

Sincerely, 
RIcHARD F. CORNWALL, 
Principal. 


USE OF CLOSED JOB CORPS 
CENTERS 


Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. President, on 
June 30, 1969, the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. NELSON), the distinguished 
chairman of the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee’s Employment, Man- 
power and Poverty Subcommittee, of 
which I am a member, submitted an 
amendment which he intended to pro- 
pose to his bill, S. 1809, to extend the 
Economic Opportunity Act. Senator NEL- 
son’s amendment is designed to insure 
that the facilities and equipment which 
have been abandoned at the more than 
50 Job Corps centers which have recently 
been shut down would be put to good use 
in socially valuable programs. 

I wish to congratulate Senator NELSON 
on his excellent amendment and on his 
continuing concern—which I share very 
strongly—for the future of the Job Corps 
program. The more than $60 million in- 
volved in capital expenditures in these 
abandoned centers should be able to be 
employed constructively to serve ends 
similar to those sought by the Job Corps, 
if the Labor Department and the Bureau 
of the Budget proceed in an imaginative 
and energetic fashion. 

In California alone, there are tied up 
in capital investment in the eight centers 
shut down there a total of $11 million. 
My office has received numerous letters 
from individuals and organizations in- 
quiring as to plans for those facilities. 
And I have passed these inquiries along 
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to the Department of Labor with special 
reference to the Interagency Committee 
established by the Bureau of the Budget 
to study this problem. 

Although I continue to believe very 
firmly that the Job Corps shutdowns 
were a tragedy for the young men and 
women involved and for the Nation as a 
whole, I feel that we must now turn our 
attention to salvaging as much physi- 
eally and spiritually as possible from 
that program. I have joined with Sen- 
ator Netson and the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee and the 
full committee, the most able senior 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), in 
attempting to insure so far as possible 
a fair shake for the individual young 
men and women affected by the shut- 
downs—both those in the centers closed 
and those frozen in the pipelines. Un- 
fortunately, I fear, we have been only 
partially successful. 

The other aspect of the situation is 
the use to be made of the now unused 
physical facilities. In this regard, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in the Recor the text of 
a July 1, 1969, letter and enclosure to me 
from the Secretary of Labor dealing with 
the proposed uses for various centers, 
including specific data regarding 27 cen- 
ters, five of which are in California. 

This amendment of Senator NELSON’S 
would provide an effective context for 
establishing appropriate priorities for the 
utilization of these abandoned resources 
for public service programs. I intend to 
offer in subcommittee, however, an 
amendment to Senator NeEtson’s lan- 
guage to include ‘youth conservation 
work and other conservation programs” 
as one of the enumerated examples of 
uses for these center facilities under sec- 
tion 10(a). 

It seems to me that this modification 
would be in line with the essential pur- 
pose of Senator NELson’s amendment 
which is to continue to use these facili- 
ties for Job Corps-type purposes. Con- 
servation work has always played a sig- 
nificant role in the Job Corps, and most 
of the closed Job Corps facilities were 
conservation camps within national 
parks or reservations. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, OFFICE 
OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., July 1, 1969. 
Hon. ALAN CRANSTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CRANSTON: Thank you for 
your letter of June 2, 1969, asking about the 
use of closed Job Corps Centers. The inter- 
agency task force on the use of the closed 
centers recently submitted its recommenda- 
tions. Consistent with the recommendations, 
the closed conservation centers will revert to 
the Department of Interior or Agriculture as 
appropriate, It will be the responsibility of 
these Departments to find “socially useful” 
programs for the centers, such as (1) reme- 
dial or work-vocational-educational training 
for disadvantaged youth with emphasis on a 
conservation work experience; (2) youth 
conservation education, and/or work experi- 
ence programs; (3) residential rehabilitation 
and/or correction programs; (4) other man- 
power programs; and (5) summer camping 
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programs for disadvantaged youth; and (6) 
regular Agency conservation programs. The 
enclosed sheets give information on some of 
the uses now being considered for the vari- 
ous conservation centers. 
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Kilmer and Parks Men’s Urban Centers and 
Clinton and Moses Lake Women's Urban 
Centers will go to GSA. Leases will be ter- 
minated at the other centers as soon as it is 
possible, 


TAB C 
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I hope this provides the information you 
desire. 
Sincerely, 
GEORGE P, SHULTz, 
Secretary of Labor. 


Center Location 


Use Remarks 


Cedar Flats. 


Pagosa Springs. 


- Ormsby County, Nev___ 
- Valencia County, N. M 


Clear Creek.. 
G 


Mountainair.. .. Torrence Coun 
Alder Springs - Glenn County, 


Fenner Canyon 


Five Mile. 


Hodgens 


LeFlore County, Okla 
New Waverly. 


Walker County, Tex. 


Anthony 


Bayfield County, Wis 
Wexford County, Mich 


Isabella ?........-..- 


-.--.-----. Lake County, Minn 
Lydick Lake 


Cass County, Minn 


Poplar Bluff 


OD WAY oot en cnncasstesuere Gogebic County, Mich 
Footnotes at end of table. 


. State police and patrolman academy. 
. State correctional institution... masa 
. Summer youth programs. 


. State reformatory honor camp. .-- 


.. A Federal-financed State program. State of Idaho is anticipating a grant 

in conjunction with war on crime 

-- The State of Idaho is interested in the center for use as a federally 

financed 

- Lewiston, Idaho, school hs Neve interested for saree one program. 
Would involve many sc! 

-- The State of Colorado Division of Corrections would sponsor and finance 

operation and maintenance on a year-long basis. 


rogram! 
outh rehabilitation center. 
ool districts in Idaho and Washington. 


ill do conservation 


work. 


. Boys’ Club of America 


Boy’s Club of America would like to run a year-long program. Now have 


permit for summer use on the Roosevelt National Forest. 
- Correctional institution... >= ~- State detention center for 12-to-18-year-old youth. 5 
Joint use by U.S, Forest Service and New Mexico The U.S. Forest Service has need for the residences and shop facilities 
e 


State Co 


ge. at Grants. A request for the remainder of the center has been made 


by New Mexico State University for a Grants branch college to be 
financed by the State of New Mexico. The region recommends that 


the center 


e used by the State of New Mexico for the branch college 


with the exception of the housing area and the shop building. 
No inquiries for use to date. 
. Forest Service would like to use shop buildings for No other use is indicated for remainder of the center. The region recom- 


Regular program. 


mends disposal since the modular type buildings with flat roofs 


are not suited to the severe weather and heavy snow loads common 
to the area. The isolation of the center (43 miles from nearest town) 
has caused continual problems of staff recruitment and retention, 
corpsman morale, and has contributed substantially to the high 
cost of operation. 


. MDTA programs. 


This would be a residential and/or semiresidential training program in- 


volving several labor unions. 


. Conservation education 


Los Angeles County proposes to use the facility for teaching conservation 


education. 


. Corrections institution 


Los Angeles County wants to use the facility as an inmate conservation 


crew camp. 


. MDTA program 


The forest supervisor is working with the Carpenters Union and the 


local community action agency to develop an MDTA program. 


. Conservation education 


Stanislaus County proposes to teach conservation education and to co- 
operate with 


an Francisco State College to use student teachers. 


They also plan to conduct some programs for disadvantaged San 
Francisco grade school children. 


. Junior college 
. Fire crew base. 


The Columbia Junior goles in Sonora, Calif., would like to use the 
facility as an extension o 
The Forest Service wants to use part of the camp for a 40-man hot shot 


their campus. 


fire crew. 
This is an unconfirmed inquiry by a Los Angeles church group for use 
of the facility as a narcotics rehabilitation center, 


. Combination ranger headquarters and regional 
training center, 
Conservation education 


. Conservation education 
. Correctional facility 


ty as a ree ional training center. _ 
'] facility for teaching conservation 
as an extension of their junior college campus. 


The Forest Service wants to use p of the site as a ranger headquarters 
and the remainder of the facili 
El Dorado vaa would like to use the faci 
education an j 
Sacramento County wants the facility to teach conservation education. 
- El Dorado County wants to use as a correctional facility. 


The Forest Service wants to operate this center for year-long conser- 
vation education programs in cooperation with school districts, 
colleges, and universities. 

The Forest Service wants to establish a conservation education center 
in conjunction with the Red River Gorge development. The program 
would be sponsored by the Forest Service in cooperation with school 
districts, colleges, and universities. 


- No inquiries for use to date. 
Forest Service sponsored conservation education programs in coopera- 
tion with school districts, colleges, and universities. 


Vocational training program 


State of Texas proposes to operate a residential vocational training 


rogram 


. Summer camp 


. Vocational skill training center. 


p ? 
Texas Agriculture Extension Service would like the facility for a summer 


camp. 
State Senator John Bowling proposes establishment of vocational 


skills center, Financing is uncertain but probably would be a com- 


bination of State and 
The State department of education proposes to sponsor the program. 
-- Sponsor would be the division of alcoholism, department of mental 


. Basic adult skills center. 
. Alcoholics rehabilitation center__..-.....~- t 


edera: funds. 


heaith. 


. Correctional institution 


. Adult vocational program 


The State department of corrections proposes to establish a forestry 
work camp for 16 to 18 earo. 
The State would sponsor t 


e program for Forest and Venango Counties. 


Financing would be from Federal, State, and Appalachia funds. 


. Youth Camp 


Sponsor would be State of Pennsylvania Department of Community 


Affairs. 


. Correctional institution 


Marienville Civic Improvement Association would work through the 


State for establishment of either a State or county correctional facility. 


. Vocational school 
. Summer forestry camp... 
. Vocational training school 


Would be sponsored by State of Wisconsin. 
- Sponsor would be Stevens Point College. 
Program would be 


ear-long and sponsored by the Cadillac School 


Board working with the State. i 
FC ed cage ya E rar This would be a work camp for offenders sponsored by Michigan State 

Department of Corrections, Michigan State law stipulates that they 
may work only on State lands. 

No potential users known at this time. 

The sponsor would be the division for Indian education, State board of 
education, 

Sponsor would be the Minnesota Environmental Resource Council, the 
Golden Valley Center. 


. Bemidji State College 


Bemidji State College wants use of the center to expand their education 


program. Senator Mondale is alert to this. 


. Work-vocational training for migrant workers. 


CAP and the Missouri Association for Migrant Workers would sponsor. 


Workers and their families would live on center. 


. Correctional facility 


Missouri Conservation Department proposes to sponsor an honor camp 


for prisoners who would work on both national forest and State lands. 


. Missouri National Guard. 


-- Weekend training. 


College Three Rivers Junior College proposes to utilize classroom space, 
No use identified at present. 
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Remarks 


Ripton 2 


Lawrence County, Ohio....... 


Greelnee County, Ariz 


.. Stark County, N. Dak 
San Miguel County, N. Mex 


1 Governor Samuelson has contacted the Department of Labor and the President regarding uses 


land 2. 


1. Conservation education program 


The Vermont Natural Resources Counci! proposes to sponsor the pro~ 


gram for Vermont youth, 
2. Post high school academy for high school dropouts.. This would be sort of a college preparatory program sponsored by the 
University of Vermont. 


3. Vermont Grange 


The Vermont Grange wants to use the center for record storage, State 


po e fair, junior and youth grange programs, and museum. Senator 
routy has been in on this. 


1. Correctional institution 


- No indicated use at present; however, the Forest Service is evaluating 
the possibility of using it as a regional training center. { 
State department of corrections—State of Arizona honor conservation 


camp within youth division (about 100 boys). Would do conservation 
work on national forest and vocational training. 
University of Arizona wants the center for seminars, conferences, and 
Epee development programs. Sponsored by Cooperative Extension 
ervice of University of Arizona. State would finance. Governor is in 
favor, but legislature would need to appropriate funds. 


Land and improvements owned 


by U.S. Government in the name of 


GSA; leased annually to Forest Service. 

Land donated to United States under OEO Act and improvements 
purchased Mey. 105 Corps funds; land owned by U.S. Government 
in the name of OEO. 


2 OEO has already relinquished their interests to Forest Service. 
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CAMP KILMER REVISITED 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, an old saying is: 
Act in haste, Repent at Leisure. 


An illustration of the truth of that 
comment can be seen in the situation in- 
volving the Camp Kilmer job training 
site. The administration rushed to get 
it closed; now the rush is on to get it 
open. Additional costs are involved in a 
program that allegedly was supposed to 
save money. 

An editorial published in the Newark, 
N.J., Evening News sums up the situation. 
It also makes the excellent point that the 
new training center at Camp Kilmer is 
little and late. 

Clearly, our Nation needs more, not 
fewer, training programs. I see no sign 
that the administration is moving to- 
ward that goal. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REVIVAL AT KILMER 

Camp Kilmer is going back into business 
as a center for training disadvantaged young 
men for useful careers. The State Depart- 
ment of Education takes over part of the 
camp today for a program to be financed 
by a $1.6-million grant from the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

This makes Camp Kilmer the second of 
the near-city residential training centers 
being established as part of the Nixon ad- 
ministration’s overhaul of job-training pro- 
grams. It is an encouraging result of sec- 
ond thoughts in Washington about sweep- 
ing abandonment of Job Corps centers like 
that which had operated at Kilmer for four 
years, but it is still a sharp comedown from 
what Kilmer had been providing. 

Camp Kilmer had been training 1,700 men 
at a time, from several Eastern states, and 
at an investment of $9 million a year. Now 
it’s to enroll only 350 youths, most of them 
from Central New Jersey. It's staff, recently 
600, will be down to 130. 

What is more, the federal government, 
which turned Kilmer into a ghost camp a 
month ago, will now begin putting part of 
it back into shape. New faculty and train- 
ees will have to be recruited, courses worked 
out anew, equipment adjusted. Not until 
September will the new center be ready for 
occupancy and full operation isn't expected 
before November. 


While it is good to find Kilmer returning 
to usefulmess in helping develop needed 
skills, we can regret once again that Wash- 
ington did not thoroughly work out the ad- 
justments in the first place. While sup- 
posedly motivated by a desire to save money, 
it is now involved in the additional expense 
of making buildings ready again. And in the 
process Kilmer’s facilities will stand idle 
for up to five months, to the loss of young 
men whose training could have been con- 
tinuing there. 


CONSERVATION ECOLOGISTS EN- 
DORSE SLEEPING BEAR DUNES 
NATIONAL LAKESHORE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to invite the attention of Sena- 
tors to the support of the Michigan 
Association of Conservation Ecologists 
for the proposed Sleeping Bear Dunes 
National Lakeshore. MACE is an orga- 
nization of professional ecologists work- 
ing for the public interest in resource 
management. 

At the May meeting of the MACE ex- 
ecutive board, a statement of support for 
Sleeping Bear Dunes was adopted and 
the group resolved to work for establish- 
ment of the national lakeshore. This is 
further evidence of statewide united 
support for this needed conservation 
project. 

My proposal and the bills sponsored in 
the House of Representatives by Repre- 
sentative James O'Hara, Representative 
Lucien Nepzi, and Representative Guy 
VANDER JaGT, who represents the area 
concerned, seek to preserve the special 
features and qualities of this landscape 
without adverse impact on existing 
homes and communities. Our instrument 
to accomplish this is the national lake- 
shore, and the careful planning and con- 
trol it can bring to the 61,000-acre area 
involved in these bills, 

Mr. President, I welcome this further 
support for the Sleeping Bear Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the Mich- 
igan Association of Conservation Ecol- 
ogists be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF 
CONSERVATION ECOLOGISTS IN SUPPORT OF 
SENATE BILL 1023 To ESTABLISH THE 
SLEEPING BEAR DUNES NATIONAL LAKESHORE 


The Michigan Association of Conservation 
Ecologists (MACE) is an organization of 
350 professional people working in the broad 
field of natural resources management. One 
of MACE’s objectives is to assure that the 
public interest is best served in the man- 
agement of our resources, 

At the May Executive Board Meeting, 
MACE voted to work toward establishment 
of the Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lake- 
shore. The following statement summarizes 
why we feel that prompt action must be 
taken, 

The Michigan Association of Conservation 
Ecologists (MACE) agrees with the argu- 
ments advanced by others for immediate 
establishment of Sleeping Bear Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore. We find particularly perti- 
nent the recognition of increasing recrea- 
tional demands, the rising costs of land, and 
the threats of uses incompatible with the 
natural state of the area. Within those scien- 
tific disciplines in which we as ecologists feel 
particularly well-qualified, we recognize the 
unique geologic features of the Sleeping 
Bear Dunes and its surroundings. On this 
landscape, an unusual vegetative pattern has 
developed as a result of soil and climatic 
conditions. Especially dramatic are the con- 
trasts found where the moving sand of the 
dunes adjoins a more stable forest floor. 

If the vegetative and geologic contrasts of 
the area are to remain in their natural state 
within convenient proximity to each other 
improvements within the Sleeping Bear 
Dunes area must be adapted to the features 
of the landscape, not dictated by the ca- 
prices of ownership patterns. Furthermore, 
as in many areas where sandy soils are preva- 
lent, these landscapes are especially vulner- 
able to disturbances. For instance, a ground- 
fire which removes the leaf litter and humus 
can so change the soil moisture and nutrient 
conditions that the entire plant community 
is changed to a more pioneer state for a 
prolonged period. 

MACE recognizes that public ownership of 
contiguous areas is needed to assure that 
the attractive features of the Sleeping Bear 
Dunes region remain in their natural state 
and available for the enjoyment and enlight- 
ment of everyone. Thus, we urge the estab- 
lishment of the Sleeping Bear Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore as proposed in Senate Bill 
1023. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CARLOS FETTEROLF, 
President. 
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THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR 
THE ARTS: WHO IS IN CHARGE? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities represents 
the first serious effort on the part of our 
country to bring the United States into 
what a Washington Star editorial calls 
“the general civilized practice of the 
world in regard to the arts.” 

It all began in September 1965, with 
the enactment of legislation establish- 
ing the National Endowment for the Arts 
and the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. Both endowments have 
raised our hope and expectations in the 
arts. Both endowments have done a re- 
markable job in the allocation of their 
meager funds. Both endowments have 
generated a renaissance in American cul- 
ture. Yet, now, one of the endowments for 
the arts is being threatened by the lack 
of leadership. Roger Stevens who has 
further distinguished himself as chair- 
man of this endowment for the past 4 
years has vacated his position. Four 
months have passed, and President Nixon 
has failed to appoint a successor or re- 
appoint Mr. Stevens. 

Failure to fill this vacancy immediately 
will further disrupt the continuing of 
both endowments. The future of the arts 
in this country should not be at the dis- 
posal of a political decision that has to 
be cleared down through channels. This 
post and the momentum it has generated 
in the performing arts is too important 
for President Nixon to delay any further 
in his selection. 


A Washington Star editorial makes 


this point quite clear. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial, entitled “A 
Man For the Arts,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A MAN FOR THE ARTS 


It is a rule of our democratic society that 
when the government is silent on any issue 
of general interest, the vacuum is immedi- 
ately filled by the press, which advises the 
government on what it should do, warns the 
public on the perils of action or inaction 
and, most especially, publishes news of what 
the government has done, often with some 
ground for the reports. 

In this spirit, it has been one of the 
journalistic treats of recent months to watch 
the appointing and then unappointing of a 
whole series of candidates for the position 
vacated by Roger Stevens as head of the 
National Council on the Arts. 

Child actresses, newspaper publisher- 
dowagers, department store tycoons, even 
museum directors, have come and gone in 
the busy swirl of a column. It’s been fun, 
but it’s beginning to pall. 

This increasing exercise of natural gifts of 
invention indicates chiefly not a defect in 
journalism but one in government. The 
parade of appointments and firings really 
means—perhaps not consciously—that the 
government has been greatly remiss. The 
post is important, representing the first 
serious effort to bring the United States into 
the general civilized practice of the world 
in regard to the arts. Most nations have 
thought of the arts in the way we think of 
the aerospace industry, as something good 
for the country but not capable of supporting 
itself and therefore requiring government 
subsidy. 
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The importance of fast action is Increased 
at this time of awareness of expense, even 
in the Pentagon. At such times such projects 
as the Council on the Arts are peculiarly 
liable to cutting back by congressmen not 
terribly art-minded. A chairman is desper- 
ately needed, and we urge the President to 
act immediately to fill the post so ably filled 
by Roger Stevens. 

The fact is, of course, that nobody in the 
country is as well equipped to handle the job 
as is Mr. Stevens. What President Nixon 
really ought to do is reappoint the man who 
created the job to carry it forward. 


OVERCROWDING AND US 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I invite the 
attention of the Senate to an excellent 
article published in the April 1969 issue 
of National Parks magazine. In this ar- 
ticle, entitled “Overcrowding and Us,” 
Dr. Paul Ehrlich, a biology professor at 
Stanford University, succinctly sets 
forth the grave problem of overpopula- 
tion facing this country as well as the 
rest-of the world. 

Mr. Louis Potter, of East Lansing, 
Mich., sent me Dr. Ehrlich’s article and a 
letter in which he asks “when will our na- 
tional leaders will have the courage and 
perception, and the sense of urgency re- 
garding the problem, to speak out can- 
didly and bring direction and purpose to 
meeting the crisis of the critical problem 
of overpopulation?” When, he asks, will 
we stop the insane arms race, pull out of 
the morass in Vietnam, and redirect our 
national priorities and energies toward 
our very survival? It is a timely question. 

In our preoccupation with individual 
issues of the moment, we must step back 
in order to recognize the fundamental 
problem of population growth which lies 
behind so many of these individual prob- 
lems. Dr. Ehrlich, in this article and in 
his recent book, “The Population Bomb,” 
has offered us a careful, penetrating— 
and frightening—assessment of the 
problem we face. I hope that we have the 
sense of priority and national maturity 
to face this crisis now, to face it squarely 
without hiding the difficult issues under 
the rug any longer. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Pot- 
ter’s letter and Dr. Ehrlich’s excellent 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

East LANSING, MICH., 
June 21, 1969. 
Hon. PHILIP HART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Hart: I am presuming to 
send you herewith a copy of an important 
article by Dr. Paul Ehrlich in the April, 1969, 
issue of National Parks Magazine. It is an 
article which should be read by every Ameri- 
can over seventeen years of age, and I hope 
that you will take the time, within your very 
demanding schedule, to read it. 

I am sure that many, many citizens won- 
der, as I do, when our national leaders will 
have the courage and perception, and the 
sense of urgency regarding the problem, to 
speak out candidly, and bring direction and 
purpose to meeting the crisis, on the critical 
problem of overpopulation. Will it be done 

fore time runs out on us? When will we 
stop the insane arms race, pull out of the 
morass in Vietnam, and re-direct our na- 
tional priorities and energies toward our 
very survival? 
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With much appreciation and esteem for 
your great work. 
Sincerely, 
Lovis POTTER. 
OVERCROWDING AND US 
(By Paul R. Ehrlich) 


Population pressure has been defined as 
“numbers threatening a value.” By this 
standard, the United States is today a seeth- 
ing nexus of population pressures; virtually 
everything we value as the “American way of 
life” is currently being threatened by over- 
population. Yet very few Americans seem to 
be aware of the threat. Certainly, most in- 
formed Americans recognize that we are fac- 
ing staggering problems—pollution, conges- 
tion, urban blight, resource depletion, over- 
crowded schools and courts, social unrest— 
the list goes on and on. 

They are also aware that many areas of 
the world are facing a rapidly widening pop- 
ulation-food gap. They know that people are 
starving to death every day, right now, and 
that the situation will probably get much 
worse in the very near future. These Amer- 
icans will agree that India has a population 
problem, that Latin America and Southeast 
Asia have a population problem, even if they 
are a bit unsure just what should be done 
about it. But they don’t think the United 
States has a population problem. All of our 
problems are environmental—with the proper 
action they could all be solved. Foresight and 
planning will allow us to provide for all fu- 
ture Americans, They assume the United 
States has the means to feed its increasing 
population for centuries to come—after all, 
we are paying farmers now not to grow food. 
And all those empty miles in Nevada, in Utah, 
in Arizona—we have lots of room for ex- 
pansion. The population problem mentioned 
with increasing frequency by the news media 
is very foreign and distant, pertaining only to 
the far corners of the globe. It is really no 
concern of ours—except of course for our hu- 
manitarian desire to alleviate suffering among 
the less fortunate citizens of underdeveloped 
countries. 

I must disagree. There is a growing num- 
ber of signs that there are today already too 
many of us in the United States. We create 
more solid waste than we can dispose of, so 
it litters our landscape. We produce more 
sewage than we can treat, and along with 
myriad byproducts of our affluent society it 
pollutes our waters. We lower our water tables 
as we attempt to assuage our growing na- 
tional thirst, permitting salt water to invade 
water-bearing strata. We ignore the princi- 
ples of ecology when we cut forests, plow 
fields, and battle insect pests, thereby slowly 
ruining the food-producing capacity of our 
land. In many areas vehicular traffic is in- 
exorably grinding to a halt as more and more 
people travel overcrowded streets and high- 
ways. The air in many cities is unfit to 
breathe; indeed, people are being advised to 
flee them if they wish to preserve their health. 
Parks, beaches, and resorts are mobbed. 
Ghettos and urban slums grow, and riots 
have become, like thunderstorms, a regular 
summer phenomenon. While the centers of 
our cities decay into uninhabitable slums, 
prime farmland is swallowed up by subdivi- 
sions. American babies suffer malnutrition, 
and some starve to death. There are not 
enough doctors to treat our population. Our 
schools are understaffed and overcrowded, as 
are hospitals and most other social agencies. 

From rubbish to riots to starvation we are 
faced with an array of problems, all of which 
can be traced, at least in part, to too many 
people. That there are many other factors, 
and that any one of these problems, taken 
alone, might theoretically be solved with- 
out reducing the size of the population, is 
irrelevant. Few of our problems can be iso- 
lated, and none can realistically be solved 
without stopping our population growth. 
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After all, if our problems are in fact soluble 
without population control, why are they not 
being solved today? Smog is nothing new, 
and it is rapidly getting worse. Ghettos are 
nothing new, and neither is urban blight; 
but we see little improyement in either con- 
dition. Our water shortage and pollution 
problems have been recognized for decades, 
and yet they continue to grow worse. In- 
deed, our water problems are so severe that 
Dean Richard Jahns of Stanford’s School of 
Earth Sciences recently said to me that the 
only remaining question was whether we 
will run out of water quantity or quality 
first. For years our highways have been 
jammed, our schools and hospitals over- 
crowded, and our resorts mobbed, despite 
continual efforts to relieve each of these 
situations. In our search for solutions we 
have insisted on considering each problem 
in isolation, ignoring its relationship with 
each of the others, and to population size. 
It is not surprising, then, that our attempted 
solutions fail. Continually increasing popu- 
lation, coupled with our incredible level of 
consumption, keeps the best efforts we are 
able to make far from adequate. Until the 
interrelationships of our problems are rec- 
ognized and programs are adopted which in- 
clude population control, our “solutions” 
are doomed to failure. A friend recently put 
it very well: “Whatever your cause, it is a 
lost cause without population control.” 

Americans, as individuals, show little sign 
of giving up the behavior patterns which, 
multiplied by 200 million, result in our cur- 
rent dilemma. These behavior patterns are 
based on deeply held beliefs and attitudes. 
One, of course, is the belief that every couple 
has the right to have as many children as 
it wishes and can afford, This “right” has 
deep social and religious bases, and is still 
considered to be taboo for discussion by most 
politicians and public officials. The most im- 
portant issue of the day, population control, 
is seldom mentioned. I say the most impor- 
tant issue because the only other issue of 
similar magnitude is peace—and peace with 
an exploding population is as likely as 
Niagara Falls reversing itself. 

Another fundamental attitude can be 
traced to the philosophy of the frontier. We 
have now exhausted all of the world's fron- 
tiers, and have no more vast new areas to 
settle and exploit, occasional nonsense about 
interplanetary colonization notwithstanding. 
We stew in our own effluents, and yet we act 
as if we could leave our ruined farmiand, 
littered and polluted landscape and teeming 
cities and move on to a fresh frontier if we 
wished, Those days are gone forever, but the 
philosophy lives on in our behavior. As yet 
Americans have not made the ideological 
change necessary to living in a limited en- 
vironment with limited resources. 

Many Americans, however, do realize that 
we are running out of air, water, and other 
natural resources, and that we have no fron- 
tier to escape to. Unfortunately, that is where 
another dangerous false premise appears: our 
faith in Science and Technology. Overpopu- 
lation scares were wrong before—Science and 
Technology will save us again. Poison in the 
air? We'll invent new automobiles, filters, 
precipitators, and whatnot to clean it up. 
Running out of water? Nuclear power for 
desalting sea water, new methods of treating 
sewage, cloud seeding, and other vast public 
works will take care of that. Not enough food? 
We'll develop ways to grow crops in the sea, 
new high-yield grains, and perhaps new 
means of “creating” protein. Limited natural 
resources? New building materials, energy 
sources, and synthetics will solve that. 

It all sounds so simple. But none of these 
things will come about soom enough or in 
quantity enough, even with a level of fund- 
ing and cooperation unknown in the history 
of the nation. What are the chances that the 
consensus and the cash to attempt technolog- 
ical solutions will materialize? One need only 
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pick up a daily newspaper to read of the de- 
feat of school bonds, the financial plight of 
urban transit proposals, the inability of state 
and federal governments to compel pollution 
abatement, of the lack of satisfactory tech- 
niques to cure our various social ills, This 
inaction is not the cause of our impending 
disaster, but it accelerates the arrival of the 
day of reckoning. The cause is unchecked 
population growth, with which no amount of 
money and technology can ultimately cope. 

Of course, a major cause of the overpopu- 
lation of the United States is our economic 
philosophy. Our prosperity is believed to de- 
pend on a growing population and monu- 
mental waste. Population growth is hailed by 
businessmen and politicians alike as ensuring 
our economic future. Each new baby is viewed 
as a potential consumer of manufactured 
goods, In this day of automation, however, 
we must also learn to view each new baby as 
a potential member of the unemployed, an 
additional polluter, a user of irreplaceable 
resources, an increaser of crowds, and even a 
potential rioter. It is, in fact, likely that our 
population growth is a drag on our economy, 
just as population growth is unquestionably 
a drag on the economies of undeveloped na- 
tions, Some of our distinguished economists 
now feel that our capitalist system need not 
be fueled by an ever-growing population, Dr. 
J. J. Spengler has said: “In the future, eco- 
nomic growth will depend mainly upon in- 
vention, innovation, technical progress, and 
capital formation, upon institutionalized 
growth-favoring arrangements. Population 
growth will probably play an even smaller 
role than I have assigned it in earlier dis- 
cussions. It is high time, therefore, that busi- 
ness cease looking upon the stork as a bird 
of good omen.” The continuing success of our 
capitalistic system aside, it is futile to depend 
on population growth and resource depletion 
to support our economy indefinitely. Many 
vital resources are in limited supply and will 
eventually be exhausted. Furthermore, no 
biological population can continue to grow 
forever, For instance, continued human pop- 
ulation growth at the present rate would 
raise the population density on Earth to some 
1700 people per square yard in about 1000 
years. Needless to say, we shall never reach 
this hypothetical density. 

Recently, attempts to get Americans to act 
on the population problem have been im- 
peded by irresponsible statements that the 
population explosion in the United States 
is over. These statements are based on 
statistics showing our birth rate to be at a 
record low—about 17 per thousand per year. 
There is an all-too-human tendency to grasp 
at any hopeful straw in a grim situation, and 
the low birth rate is just such a straw, 
Unfortunately, it is the difference between 
birth and death rates that is critical, not the 
rates themselves. Since our death rate now 
stands at about 9.5 per thousand per year, 
our population is increasing at a rate which 
will allow it to double in about 90 years. 
Those who cheer the recent decline in the 
birth rate should also remember that birth 
rates are changeable, like the weather. They 
have minor fluctuations as well as long-range 
changes, determined in no small degree by 
the state of the economy, wars, family-size 
fads, and so forth. The current low should no 
more be hailed as the end of our population 
explosion than should a warm December 26th 
be welcomed as the coming of spring. We are 
a long way from a stabilized population. In 
fact, our birth rate will almost certainly rise 
in the next few years, as the women born 
in the post World War II baby boom reach 
their peak reproductive years. We cannot con- 
tinue to leave our population size fluctuations 
to chance, any more than we leave our eco- 
nomic growth to chance; there is too much at 
stake. 

If the United States is overpopulated now, 
it is only logical to ask how many people this 
country should have. Unfortunately, there 
is no easy answer to this question. I once 
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hoped to start a discussion by throwing out 
150 million as a suggested optimum popula- 
tion size for the United States. It is a size 
familiar enough to be “real” to most people. 
A population of that size is fully capable of 
running a highly technical, affluent society— 
our population was about that large in 1950. 
In an age of missiles 150 million Americans 
would be more than capable of defending 
themselves. We fought World War II with 
fewer people. Reducing our population to this 
size would reduce the pressure on irreplace- 
able resources and vital institutions, especial- 
ly if the reduction were accompanied by an 
intelligent program aimed at restoring a live- 
able environment and maintaining the popu- 
lation in balance with that environment. 

Ultimately we will be forced to reduce our 
population to a level much below 150 million. 
As the 20th Century Fund Survey U.S.A. and 
Its Economic Future put it: “... the United 
States now is definitely labeled as a have not 
country for many vital materials, a label it 
will have to live with in the years ahead.” 
Unless a world disaster intervenes to end all 
population problems forever, we will rather 
quickly exhaust our supply of non-renewable 
natural resources, and we will have to find 
ways to live on renewable resources. We will 
be compelled to maintain a population size 
consistent with that requirement. And that 
day is coming sooner than many Americans 
realize. As famine strikes much of the rest of 
the world (estimated by agricultural experts 
Wiiliam and Paul Paddock as most likely to 
occur in the mid-1970's) we will be denied 
many of the materials we now import. Starv- 
ing nations are not going to be willing to 
send us raw materials when we are unable 
to send them food, and regardless of what 
some “experts” say we cannot hope to feed 
the entire world. Money will be worthless to 
these nations—they will be unable to buy 
food elsewhere, either. No one is so naive as 
to believe other nations will continue to sup- 
ply us with the materials for our good life 
while they quietly starve. 

The United States cannot avoid serious 
problems when other countries slip into 
massive famine. But starvation is just one 
potential consequence of the worldwide pop- 
ulation-food-environment crisis, and the 
other consequences contain other, more 
deadly threats to our existence. If interna- 
tional pressures caused by massive starvation 
erupt into the holocaust of World War II, 
we will not be able to escape. If new deadly 
virus strains develop in the seething masses 
of hunger-weakened people or escape from 
our biological warfare laboratories, they will 
be quickly spread around the world by mod- 
ern transport, and we will not escape. So, in 
addition to a fearsome array of domestic 
problems, all related to overpopulation, we 
are facing a really desperate worldwide situa- 
tion, also due to overpopulation. We can ig- 
nore the world problem only at the peril of 
all mankind. 

The United States is the world’s richest 
nation, its greatest super-power. But all of 
this wealth and power will not permit it to 
remain aloof in this crisis. If there is to be 
any hope of getting the world through the 
coming crisis with civilization intact, the 
United States must assume the lead in taking 
drastic action immediately. This gives us 
one more urgent reason for decreasing our 
population, For us to succeed in persuading 
other people to decrease their birth rates we 
must be able to advocate “do as we are doing,” 
not “do as we say.” There are many who are 
eager to accuse us of racism or national in- 
terest to deny them ammunition for this at- 
tack, we must be doing what we demand 
of others. 


FOR BUSINESSMEN ONLY: AN AP- 
PROACH TO SOLVING CRIME 


Mr, WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, “law and order” and “crime 
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in our streets” are overworked phrases 
in our present-day vocabulary. Ameri- 
cans are bombarded daily with news 
articles and speeches warning and alert- 
ing them, but little is offered in the way 
of constructive solutions. 

Mr. Richard L. Gelb, president of 
Bristol-Myers Co., in a speech April 28, 
1969, before the annual meeting of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, took a posi- 
tive and constructive stance on the facts 
of crime. He outlined an approach 
needed from businessmen of this coun- 
try to meet the challenge of reducing 
crime. 

Industry as a whole should heed Mr. 
Gelb’s call for support and, more impor- 
tant, involvement, in responsible crime 
control and correction. Their degree of 
participation will determine the quality 
of our society. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Gelb’s remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Crrme: A BUSINESSMAN’s CHALLENGE 
(By Richard L. Gelb) 

I have very mixed feelings as I stand here 
before you today. On the one hand, I am 
rather overwhelmed at the honor of your 
invitation; on the other, I am saddened by 
the fact that this first luncheon meeting 
should have to be devoted to the problem 
of crime in our nation. Five years ago most 
of us were basically unaware of the impact 
of crime. Today you are not only aware of 
it but you want to do something about it. 
Across the country the amber light has 
finally changed—the signal is now green— 
we are ready to move against crime and 
against the breakdown of law and order. 
President Nixon signalled his continuing con- 
cern on April 23 in his message to Congress. 
The people through the ballot box and 
through the polls have already signalled 
their concern, and I am quite sure that the 
Attorney General will give you some very 
clear signals shortly. 

How we may help is a more difficult ques- 
tion and before attempting any answer, I 
would like to make several brief observations 
concerning the special interest of business 
in the crime picture of our nation. 

Today, for perhaps the first time, Ameri- 
can business is facing up to the reality that 
crime is not just something in the movies 
or on TV, but rather, it is a fact of life which 
vitally affects American business in several 
ways. 

Take costs—high crime costs in high 
taxes—our crime control system now costs 
more than four billion dollars a year. That 
figure is equal to roughly 5 per cent of all 
American business profits in 1968. High crime 
rates cost people higher prices—all of you are 
aware of the impact organized crime has on 
any business which it controls. For the first 
time the public is becoming equally aware 
of the problem. Crime reduces our market. 
Fear of crime causes people to stay at home. 
One study in the Crime Commission Report 
indicated that 43 per cent of the people in 
some areas of this country stay off the 
streets after dark. Crime inhibits business 
expansion, A company moves out of a city 
not because it wants to but because its 
women employees are afraid to walk the 
streets at night. Crime can mean the differ- 
ence between a profit or a loss, The Fire- 
men’s Fund Insurance Company stated that 
30 per cent of all business failures was due 
to theft by the employees of those com- 
panies. Finally and most important, the 
businessman personally, as a citizen, de- 
plores crime. He often lives and usually works 
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in the city. What does it avail him—or any- 
one in fact—to build a career and an income 
if he must live in fear of becoming a crime 
victim. Money is no good if you live in a 
jungle. 

Less than two years ago, I was grateful for 
the opportunity to present a businessman's 
view of crime and law enforcement to our 
nation’s top police officials. 

I urged these leaders to call upon their 
counterparts in business, to adopt their tech- 
niques and practices where needed and in- 
voke the might, power and influence of busi- 
ness in this common effort. 

Today I say to you that the time has come 
for us as citizens and particularly as busi- 
nessmen, to take measures to defend against 
crime, What we must do is take part in an 
effective organized control strategy against 
crime. This is the only way to create an im- 
pact. It is not just a case of new devices, or 
more policemen, or larger jails. The entire 
criminal justice system needs a strengthening 
which it cannot achieve without our full 
support and participation, 

As with any new endeavor it is difficult to 
know how to begin and specifically what to 
do. In this regard I would like to draw on my 
experience as a Trustee of the National Coun- 
cil on Crime and Delinquency in presenting 
what I believe are effective action sugges- 
tions—things that you can actually do and 
thereby know that the results of your actions 
will be felt—particularly with the desirable 
multiplier effect resulting from action in al- 
most every community in America which is 
represented in this room, Each such com- 
munity must invoke an additional multiplier 
by using the leverage of the organizations in 
which you are active in order to spread the 
word. You are the men and women who will 
motivate the activities of your Chambers of 
Commerce, Church Groups, Rotary, School 
Boards, Planning Boards and other civic or- 
ganizations. 

1. The businessman can begin this effort 
right at home in his plant or place of busi- 
ness. Most of us never think of the possible 
consequences of having a seemingly innocu- 
ous employee taking bets at work, Many of us 
would be shocked to think it exists. Some of 
us are apt to be permissive about what seems 
to be just a little gambling. But “on prem- 
ises” gambling can lead to trouble and those 
who are familiar with even the rudiments of 
organized crime will be able to prophesize 
the probable results of such activities. 

Organized crime is not limited to gam- 
bling. Next comes loan sharking. Some em- 
ployees who bet go broke and inevitably seek 
to borrow money. The mob knows this and 
has a ready lender who not only has been 
waiting to lend the money but is also walt- 
ing to exert the pressure that follows non- 
payment. What happens next is limited only 
by the imagination. 

Good inside information can lead to hi- 
jacking, extortion or successful payroll stick- 
ups. It is difficult to defend yourself against 
crime's fifth column—the enemy within your 
own ranks—and you are inviting him in 
when you have criminal activity, especially 
gambling, taking place on your premises, 

2. As businessmen and respected members 
of the community you can exert political 
power. Help prevent the election of politi- 
cians who look the other way when it comes 
to illegal gambling or other criminal activi- 
ties. 

If we are going to do this job of fighting 
crime, we must get rid of corruption in goy- 
ernment at all levels as a starter. 

8. The businessman can use his financial 
strength as a lever to fight crime. For ex- 
ample, a large corporation was planning to 
move into a California City. So was orga- 
nized crime. The corporation had warned city 
Officials and business leaders “if the mob 
comes in, we stay out.” The community kept 
the mob out. 

Before going into a city determine if it is 
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in the clutches of organized crime. Is the 
criminal justice system a good one? You will 
have a big stake in that community and 
these questions are every bit as important 
as whether or not there is a good school sys- 
tem, good transportation or an adequate la- 
bor supply. 

4. As businessmen, we can make our weight 
felt when local governmental budgets are 
drawn up to make sure that the criminal 
justice system gets its share. Alone, but more 
effectively through the Chamber or other 
business groups, we can press for appropria- 
tions to do something about poorly paid 
police, understaffed criminal courts and in- 
effective correctional programs. A sound 
criminal justice system is as important to 
your city as any other governmental service. 

5. Businessmen can help gear their trade 
associations to become a stronger anti-crime 
force. Although trade associations and the 
Chamber cannot and should not get into 
the crime business, they can encourage and 
stimulate programs and seminars to edu- 
cate and draw the blueprints for action with 
regard to the other points about which we 
are speaking, 

6. The businessman can become a valuable 
resource for law enforcement agencies. Such 
help is offered to almost every other branch 
of government. The knowledge we have, and 
which we have so often given to other 
branches of government, of sound manage- 
ment and administrative principles should 
be made available to our own local law en- 
forcement agencies. 

7. You can shape crime control legislation. 
Your influence with legislators at each level 
can make a difference. A lack of such interest 
and contact by you shows that you really 
don't care. 

8. As businessmen we can help provide op- 
portunities for offenders so they are not 
forced onto the treadmill of crime. On his 
own, a businessman can employ released of- 
fenders. He can permit work-release pro- 
grams to operate in his plant. He can urge 
others to endorse and adopt such programs, 

9, The businessman can encourage his 
friends and associates to undertake crime 
control projects. 

In your fight against crime, not only must 
yon get involved, but you must get others 
involved. The National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency has compiled a list of fifty citi- 
zen action projects which show individual 
citizens how to effectively engage in com- 
bating crime and delinquency in their 
communities, 

Let’s sum up the nine ways you can ac- 
tively fight crime: 

1. Clean house. 

2. Use your political power. 

3. Use your financial strength. 

4. Support a better criminal 
system. 

5. Get your business and civic organiza- 
tions involved. 

6. Make yourself available to law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

7. Support anti-crime legislation. 

8. Support new ideas. 

9, Get your associates, your employees, 
your friends and your family involved. 

One final word on what you and your com- 
munity can do and should do, It stems from 
this recommendation of the President’s 
Crime Commission dated March, 1967 and I 
quote, “. .. all of the city’s activities against 
crime should be planned together, by a sin- 
gle body. The police, the courts, the correc- 
tional system and the non-criminal agencies 
of the community must plan their actions 
against crime jointly if they are to make 
real headway.” 

In response to that suggestion in New 
York City that same month Mayor Lindsay 
created the Criminal Justice Coordinating 
Council to act as a single planning body 
for crime control measures and for the re- 
form of the administration of criminal 
justice in New York City. The Council has 
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about sixty members, half representing pub- 
lic agencies and half from the private sector. 
The work that it is doing is innovative and 
action oriented and in just eighteen months 
we have made radical improvements in the 
criminal justice system. I mention it today 
only to let you know that we have knowledge 
and experience in New York City that has 
been developed, not in a laboratory but 
rather in a city that is perhaps more heavily 
involved in all kinds of crime than any other. 
I know that we have already shared this in- 
formation with some cities. Mayor Lindsay 
has asked me to tell you that when and if 
your city is ready to move ahead in this area 
our city will make whatever knowledge we 
have available to you. 

Today our country is grievously afflicted 
by a problem which daily grows larger. This 
affects our businesses. But far more impor- 
tant, it affects the quality of life in America. 
It engenders fear, distrust, lack of faith in 
government. It is not a good climate for 
business; it is not a good climate for living. 

If we are to change this situation, all of 
us will have to get involved. You, as business 
leaders are in the vanguard of every impor- 
tant social effort in the country; you will have 
to take leadership roles in this field, too. 

Our nation has grown great and strong, 
not because we relied solely on government, 
but because of the determination, the skill, 
and the courage of our private citizens. Now 
we must use the same qualities and apply 
them in safeguarding what we have built. 
This is why I urge you to get involved in 
responsible efforts to control crime—to make 
this a peaceful and safe and just society. 


RECESS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess subject to call of the 
Chair, but not later than 1 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 12 min- 
utes p.m.), the Senate took a recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

At 1 o'clock p.m., the Senate reassem- 
bled, when called to order by the Pre- 
peated Officer (Mr. GOLDWATER in the 
chair). 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1970 FOR 
MILITARY PROCUREMENT, RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, AND 
FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF MIS- 
SILE TEST FACILITIES AT KWAJA- 
LEIN MISSILE RANGE, AND RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT STRENGTH 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which will be stated by 
title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 2546) 
to authorize appropriations during the 
fiscal year 1970 for procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, naval vessels, and tracked 
combat vehicles, and research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and to authorize the construc- 
tion of test facilities at Kwajalein Missile 
Range, and to prescribe the authorized 
personnel strength of the Selected Re- 
serve of each reserve component of the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Chair recognizes 
the Senator from Maine. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, without losing her 
right to the floor? 

Mrs, SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EAGLETON in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I speak in 
favor of this bill and I commend the 
distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee for his able and 
comprehensive presentation. Senator 
Stennis has stated well the actions of 
the Armed Services Committee which de- 
voted so many weeks to the consideration 
of this important legislation. 

The authorization for the procure- 
ment of major weapons, research and 
development, and reserve strength is a 
matter of significant importance this 
year and I urge Senate passage. 

In speaking in favor of this legislation 
I speak in the interests of our national 
security. At a time when it has become 
fashionable to question, challenge, and 
defy defense spending I urge a word of 
caution to those who would emasculate 
our Nation’s defense posture. 

In pressing for passage of this bill I 
am not unmindful of the many ills that 
plague the Nation. I am keenly aware of 
our economic and fiscal problems and 
the need to match the Federal budget 
against a selective list of national 
priorities. 

There are no instant solutions to our 
perplexing domestic problems and by the 
same token there are no instant solu- 
tions to countering the threat in a trou- 
bled world. I ask the Members to con- 
sider my remarks in the light of those 
realities in which we live, the actual 
world we are experiencing today and not 
the utopia that we would all like to see. 

I recommend that in the deliberation 
of this bill extreme care and thought be 
given to the complexities of modern arms 
production. Also I ask that the members 
examine well the need to provide the time 
necessary for development of modern 
weaponry. 

The provisioning of adequate aircraft, 
missiles, ships and other major items is 
far more complicated than authorizing 
and appropriating. The modern arsenal 
of today and more particularly that of 
the next decade require extensive and 
painstaking investigation. The lead time 
for deployment of these modern arms 
has multiplied manifold. The range of 
uncertainties in fabrication to insure 
reliability will not be lessened by post- 
ponement and incremental funding. 

The high defense costs are repugnant 
to many Americans just as they are to 
me, But this is another fact of life that 
is no less real and I prefer to pay the 
price and avoid gambling with our 
security. 

In my 29 years of congressional serv- 
ice I have strongly supported our nation- 
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al research and development programs 
and I will continue to do so. I did not 
favor cuts in research which were made 
in the Armed Services Committee. 

The strategic advantage long held by 
the United States begins to disappear in 
1969. Certainly on the rapid rate to 
achieve parity by the Soviets the balance 
may dip in the early 1970’s, Until now we 
have maintained a viable military de- 
terrent. I attribute this considerable 
achievement to our research and devel- 
opment effort. 

In urging passage of this measure I 
caution those who would cut or curtail 
our strategic offensive capability. There 
has been much criticism of what was 
done wrong. I do not condone mis- 
feasance, nonfeasance or malfeasance. 
But lest they lose sight of our destination, 
those desperate-minded critics should 
stop and pause for a reassessment. Heap- 
ing scorn on the Pentagon and making 
our uniformed personnel the scapegoats 
for our national and international ills 
represents the cynicism of those very 
elments that threaten our property, our 
institutions, and our lives. This critical 
chorus does little to enchance public 
confidence and does much to obscure the 
realities of 1969. 

Mr. President, for the foreseeable 
future a strong military posture remains 
absolutely essential to our national sur- 
vival. The recommendations of the 
Armed Services Committee on the of- 
fensive weapons of the future were de- 
cided upon only after a most searching 
examination of the threat and the al- 
ternatives. To delay or delete the aircraft 
and naval vessels contained in the bill is 
to settle for obsolescence. Cuts or de- 
ferrals in these areas is tantamount to 
acceptance of mediocrity. 

Everyone must know the avowed goal 
of the Kremlin and Peking masters and 
we all know that the United States is the 
only nation that has denied them the 
attainment of their objective. Since we 
have accepted the challenge of leadership 
in this conflict of ideoiogies I, for one, 
will not support a policy of diminishing 
returns. I cannot in good conscience sup- 
port a reduction of our offensive capa- 
bility and a relinquishment of our 
technical superiority. 

Mr. President, most assuredly it is a 
costly process but our cherished free- 
doms were not purchased at the bargain 
counter. Those who oppose us have al- 
ways had a very high esteem for our of- 
fensive strategic forces. I strongly urge 
that we meet these needs now if we are 
to fulfill our national aspirations. I think 
America is equal to the task. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I urge passage of this legislation. 

In closing, I want to say a few words 
in defense of the muchly maligned mili- 
tary officers of our Nation. They are cur- 
rently the favorite whipping boy of 
critics who have shared neither their 
responsibilities, experiences, sacrifices, 
nor risks. 

Today they are the No. 1 targets just 
as the State Department’s careerists were 
in the early 1950’s when varying num- 
bers of State Department personnel were 
scones of being card-carrying Commu- 

sts. 

In 1950 I spoke in defense of the State 
Department personnel who were being 
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smeared from this immunity-cloaked 
Senate Chariber with tactics of half- 
truths, guilt-by-association, trial by ac- 
cusation, and other techniques against 
which those smeared had no adequate 
way in which to defend themselves and 
prove their innocence. 

Recently I have read some commen- 
taries concluding that our country was 
returning to those days of the smears. 
I think we have already returned and 
just as I defended the smeared State De- 
partment personnel nearly two decades 
ago, now I want to defend the castigated 
military personnel of today. 

Why are they being attacked? The an- 
swer to this question is very simple. 
Many want to find a scapegoat for the 
long, drawn-out, and unpopular Vietnam 
war. They have selected the military to 
be the scapegoat. They seek to blame the 
Vietnam war on the military. They seek 
to place the military in the role of the 
devil and of evil men who have no con- 
cern for the very critical, urgent and 
desperate domestic problems here at 
home. 

How quickly we forget the military af- 
ter they have successfully defended our 
Nation. But in this case, the most amaz- 
ing aspect of the vitriolic attacks on the 
military stemming from weariness and 
concern about the Vietnam war is the 
failure to do the honest thing and recog- 
nize that this has not been a war of their 
choosing nor of their direction. 

They did not make the decisions to in- 
tervene in Vietnam. Those decisions were 
made by their civilian bosses. They did 
not make the decisions to expand, inten- 
sify and escalate the war. Those deci- 
sions were made by their civilian bosses. 

They did not make the decisions to ob- 
serve sanctuaries from which the en- 
emy could regroup and resupply to at- 
tack again—and even from which the 
enemy could shoot. Their civilian bosses 
made those decisions. 

It was not the military who misled the 
public with such irresponsible optimistic 
statements that the boys would be back 
home from Vietnam by Christmas 3 or 4 
years ago. It was not the military that 
was so tragically wrong in such esti- 
mates about ending the war. It was their 
civilian bosses who were so tragically 
wrong in evaluation and estimates of the 
enemy. It was their civilian bosses who 
made the unjustified optimistic predic- 
tions that ultimately undermined public 
confidence in the credibility of our 
Government. 

Make no mistake about it, the military 
not only did not make the decisions, but 
their advice was repeatedly rejected and 
scorned and deprecated. Make no mis- 
take about it, the military was derogated 
by their civilian bosses and subjected to 
open contempt by the decisionmaking 
“whiz kids.” 

Now, attempts are being made to make 
the military the scapegoats for the dis- 
astrous decisions made by their civilian 
bosses through the elite, but woefully in- 
experienced “whiz kids.” 

Make no mistake about it, the military 
has only been following the orders of the 
civilian bosses. Make no mistake about it, 
the military has not been formulating 
strategy and tactics as in past wars. In- 
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stead the strategy, and even the battle- 
field tactics, have been devised by their 
civilian bosses. 

Make no mistake about it, the mistakes 
that have been made are the mistakes of 
the civilian bosses rather than the mili- 
tary. 

Yet, the pattern has been always to 
credit the civilian bosses with any suc- 
cesses and to blame the military for any 
failures. This has even extended to the 
most recent withdrawal proposal advo- 
cated by former Secretary of Defense 
Clifford. 

For actually the proposal advanced by 
Mr. Clifford is really a basic plan that 
General Westmoreland proposed some 
time ago but for which he has been given 
no credit. 

Mr. President, we are all weary and 
tired and frustrated with the Vietnam 
war. But in that weariness, discourage- 
ment, and frustration, I plead that all 
of us strive for greater perspective. I 
plead that instead of making the military 
a whipping boy for decisions, policies, 
and actions of its civilian bosses that we 
all take a good hard look at ourselves 
and ask if we have any responsibility 
for what has happened. 

I see no more justification for the in- 
tense campaign against the military now 
than for the intense campaign against 
the State Department personnel back in 
the early 1950's. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Maine yield? 

Mrs. SMITH. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I want especially to 
thank the Senator from Maine for her 
long contribution to the problems and 
work of our committee and particularly 
with reference to the bill. We began 
working on it in January, giving it a 
great deal of time from then until now. 
The Senator from Maine is always con- 
structive in her approaches and in her 
remarks, and is always frank in her 
counsel and is always well informed. 
That means a great deal. She deserves 
special credit. The committee is indebted 
to her. I am even more indebted to her 
as the committee chairman. 

I commend the Senator from Maine 
for a very fine, pointed speech which 
sums up the needs for our security and 
the proper approach, I think, toward 
reaching sound decisions on the items to 
which she refers. 

I am pleased, too, that she made the 
remarks she did about our professional 
military men. I hold no special brief 
for them. I am not connected with them 
in any personal way. I admire them 
greatly for the hard decisions they make 
and the heavy responsibilities they often 
carry. I am proud to be a part of a coun- 
try that can afford such men. 

I include in these remarks the fine 
young men who have been fighting in 
Vietnam. This country has never been 
represented on the battlefield by a finer 
group of young Americans. 

I shall have something more to say 
about personnel later, but at this time I 
want especially to commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine once more, 
and thank her for her very fine, unselfish 
work. 
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Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to 
express my deep appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished chairman and our able col- 
league. It has been a very great privilege 
to work with him. I have a good teacher 
in him. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
yield? 

Mrs. SMITH. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to say to 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
that I, too, am happy to have heard that 
portion of her speech which I was able 
to be present to hear. Her speech was 
fine, inspiring, and uplifting. 

It should remind us of some of the 
things we need to recall. One of them is 
with respect to the limitation of our ob- 
jective in the Vietnam war, that the 
military certainly did not make that de- 
cision. To them it was an almost un- 
known thing to have their objective so 
limited. It was our own national policy 
in foreign matters, the decision of our 
leaders in the field of foreign affairs 
from the President right on down who 
were responsible for that decision. I 
think we should always remember that. 

We here in the Senate have a partic- 
ular reason to remember that the pas- 
sage—almost unanimously—of the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution was an assumption 
of our responsibility in the matter, which 
we should never forget. It certainly was 
not the act of the Armed Forces. 

I appreciate so much the speech of 
the distinguished Senator from Maine. 
As always, we find in her expressions of 
conscience—the conscience of a gentle 
but firm New Englander—an uplifting 
experience for all of us. 

Mrs. SMITH, Mr. President, I deeply 
appreciate the very generous words of 
my able colleague and friend from 
Florida. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Maine yield? 

Mrs. SMITH. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I should 
like to congratulate the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee for having carefully and clearly 
delineated a condition that all of us 
should be conscious of at all times but 
which, unfortunately, in the complexities 
of our society today, we sometimes tend 
to forget. 

Sometimes, when things happen which 
we like, the honor goes to the wrong 
place. 

Sometimes, in matters with which we 
are not too well pleased, the blame is 
put in the wrong place. 

I can think of no one more capable of 
explaining this complex problem in 
clearer terms than the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maine has just done. 

I think her speech is timely. It is im- 
portant, and I should like again to con- 
gratulate most heartily my distinguished 
colleague. 

Let me say one other thing, that as a 
new member of the committee involved 
in this particular bill, it has been one 
of the most gratifying experiences of my 
life to serve under the distinguished 
chairman, and under the distinguished 
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ranking minority member. It has been 
the finest exhibition of the committee 
system in action. I give most of the credit 
to the two leaders, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. STENNIS) and the Senator 
from Maine (Mrs. SMITH). 

Again, I thank her very much for her 
fine presentation and associate myself 
with her remarks. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to 
thank my good friend and able colleague 
from California for his kind words. It has 
been a very great privilege to have had 
seven colleagues on my side of the table 
present most of the time, and always 
present at the hearings that were held. 
The senior Senator from California has 
made an invaluable contribution to the 
work of the committee. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Maine yield? 

Mrs, SMITH. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I take 
this opportunity, on the occasion of the 
speech of our distinguished ranking mi- 
nority member on the Armed Services 
Committee, to commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi, the 
Honorable Jonn STENNIS, our chairman, 
and Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
from Maine, our distinguished ranking 
minority member on the Armed Services 
Committee. 

They have conducted the hearings in 
a most fair and impartial manner at all 
times. They have given every member of 
the committee an opportunity to voice 
his opinion. They have given every mem- 
ber an opportunity to serve on important 
subcommittees at great sacrifice, par- 
ticularly to the distinguished ranking 
minority member of the Armed Services 
Committee, Mrs. SMITH. 

I certainly want to commend them and 
to say at this time, that as a new mem- 
ber of that committee, it has been a 
great privilege to work with them. At 
all times, they have displayed the best 
kind of leadership qualities of any 
chairman or ranking member, I am sure, 
of any committee in the Senate. And 
they have done this in spite of the vo- 
luminous work they have had put before 
that committee. 

I certainly want to associate myself 
with the words spoken by Senator SMITH 
so far as the armed services are con- 
cerned. I think what she said needed to 
be said. I think the Nation should know 
those are the facts. If there is criticism, 
the criticism should not be directed to 
the professional members of the armed 
services, because in our form of govern- 
ment it is the civilian branch of the 
Government which makes the ultimate 
policymaking decisions. We want to 
keep it that way. We certainly do not 
want at any time to use the military as 
a scapegoat for our mistakes or as a tar- 
get for our mistakes. 

So I associate myself with those state- 
ments, and I commend the Senator from 
Maine for bringing them before the Sen- 
ate and the Nation. I commend her for 
the entire statement, I say to her and to 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STEN- 
nis) that I am honored to have the op- 
portunity to serve with them on this im- 
portant committee. 
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Mrs. SMITH. I am grateful to my able 
colleague from the State of Massachu- 
setts. It has been a pleasure to have had 
him on the committee and to have had 
the benefit of his wise and respected 
opinions. I am grateful to him. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the fine 
compliments that I have just heard ren- 
dered in favor of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Maine recall the occasions 
when I had the pleasure of hearing the 
distinguished Senator from Maine when 
she was then an honorable Congress- 
woman from Maine. To my colleagues 
who have been making these eloquent 
statements let me say that they have 
had a privilege which I have enjoyed 
since the time when the senior Senator 
from Maine and I were Members of the 
other body. I share in the fine sentiments 
expressed with respect to her speech and 
her service. 

I rose to ask the distinguished and 
charming Senator from Maine to yield 
for the purpose of addressing some 
thoughts with respect to a sentiment or 
view she has expressed in her speech, 
which I have followed word by word 
in its entirety. The Senator expressed 
support and interest in the necessity of 
preserving and having a viable deterrent. 
I wish to endorse fully her views in that 
regard and to associate myself with 
those views. 

In this nuclear age, in this era in which 
great nations have the power to obliter- 
ate each other, and to destroy civiliza- 
tion in the Northern Hemisphere, there 
can be no victor in a nuclear war. In an 
all-out exchange between the United 
States and Russia, they would lose, we 
would lose, the world would lose, all 
would be lost. So in such a tragic and 
dangerous situation, the only practical 
and viable defense strategy—peace 
strategy—is, as the Senator, in my view, 
has said, to preserve a viable deterrent, 
a deterrent which will prevent the 
Soviets, or any other nuclear power that 
might sometime achieve such a power 
of destruction, from initiating a nuclear 
war against us. 

I think the able senior Senator from 
Maine will agree with the senior Senator 
from Tennessee that the United States 
has no intention of initiating a nuclear 
attack against the Soviet Union. So the 
way to prevent a nuclear war, and thus 
preserve peace and freedom and life for 
all the American people, is to prevent a 
nuclear war by deterrence. Deterrence, 
in my view, as I expressed in the Senate 
late one evening this week, is of two 
parts: First, the power to retaliate with 
the destruction of a nation that might 
level a nuclear attack upon us; and, sec- 
ond, the will to use that power in re- 
taliation if we should be so attacked. 

That being the case, I go then to an- 
other part of the Senator’s speech, if 
she will be so kind and tolerant as to yield 
to me a moment further. That is to pre- 
serve the offensive power necessary for 
such a viable deterrence. 

Mr. President, though I do not now 
wish to draw the able Senator into a dis- 
cussion of the ABM issue, just let me say 
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that the proposed ABM weapons system 
does not fit into this strategy. The ABM 
would be purely a defensive mechanism, 
designed to shoot down—maybe—some 
incoming nuclear missiles. This is not 
something that, in my opinion, would 
deter the Soviets from initiating a war. 
It would seem reasonable to conclude 
that the Soviets would not be likely to 
be any more apprehensive about U.S. 
ABM weapons than we are now appre- 
hensive of Soviet ABM’s. What they fear, 
or would fear in event an attack upon us 
should be under consideration, is the 
power of retaliation against them. This, 
then, makes very pertinent the remarks 
of the very able Senator, in the opinion 
of the senior Senator from Tennessee, 
of the necessity of preserving a viable 
deterrence. 

In this age of danger and technology 
and capability of total destruction, it is 
necessary, in my view, as the Senator 
from Maine has said, to keep a viable 
deterrent. I think we have it, I think the 
Soviets know we have the power to re- 
taliate with their destruction. We want 
to be sure also that they believe we have 
the will to so do. 

I thank the able Senator for yielding 
to me. 

Mrs. SMITH. I want to thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee for 
his observations. I especially appreciate 
such generous words from one with 
whom I have worked for so many years, 
in both the House and the Senate and 
for whom I have such high regard. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, we 
who live in the West have always been 
charmed by the people from New Eng- 
land. They go away back into our early 
history. We often wonder what it is 
about these people from the Northeast 
part of our country that makes them so 
acceptable to all of us. It is something 
past their charm, attractiveness, and 
gentleness, Today we have an example 
of what I have been trying to ascertain, 
which for a long time I have suspected 
was true. It is the honesty of these peo- 
ple, as expressed and exemplified by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SmitrH), their ability to say what 
they want to say, and say it quickly. I 
think to have such a speech as this made 
in such a short time is a fine example of 
that quality. 

I compliment the Senator from Maine, 
who is my leader on the minority side of 
the committee, for what she has said 
here today, and for the very persuasive 
and precise way in which she has said it. 
I associate myself particularly with that 
portion of her remarks which pertains 
to the protection of the men in uniform. 

It has been my pleasure to have served 
with the Senator from Maine on this 
committee in the years before I took a 
little leave, and it is my pleasure to serve 
with her once again. I look forward to 
enjoying that pleasure for years to come; 
and I thank the Senator for her very 
able and honest remarks. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my deep appreciation to my able 
and distinguished colleague from Ari- 
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zona, Words such as his, coming from 
one who knows people well, mean a great 
deal to me. We are very pleased to have 
him back on the committee. He has been 
of tremendous help to us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my colleagues in what they have 
said about the speech just made by the 
distinguished Senator from Maine. I not- 
ed that she recalled, indirectly, her dec- 
laration of conscience made almost two 
decades ago, and tied it in with an at- 
tempt which is seemingly being made by 
some elements in this country today 
against the military. 

One thing about the Senator from 
Maine is that she has always been candid. 
She wastes few words, which I think 
is a New England characteristic, and 
always comes to the point. I want her to 
know that, as one who served as a seaman 
second class in the Navy, a private in the 
Army, and a private first class in the 
Marine Corps, I agree with her remarks 
about the attacks being made against the 
military at this time. 

I do think that the military has made 
plenty of mistakes; but I believe, as the 
Senator has indicated she believes, that 
what they have been doing is carrying out 
policy and assignments laid down, in 
large part, by their civilian superiors, not 
only in the executive branch, but also in 
the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives because we, in the Congress, did 
not exercise enough supervision, author- 
ity, and responsibility. Because of that, I 
believe that Members of this body should 
not find too much fault with what the 
military has done on the basis of what 
their superiors in the civilian areas of 
this Government have suggested, re- 
quested, or ordered. 

When a man puts on a uniform, he un- 
dertakes a most serious obligation; and 
to the best of my knowledge, our men, 
regardless of their rank, have done a good 
job in looking after the interests of this 
Nation, in carrying out their responsibili- 
ties and obligations as good citizens; and 
if they have made mistakes in the award- 
ing of contracts and in carrying out var- 
ious kinds of assignments, that is to be 
expected, as mistakes will be made by all 
elements in our population. 

I join the Senator in emphasizing the 
fact that the mistakes made by the mili- 
tary, policywise and otherwise, have 
in many instances been the fault of the 
executive branch and of Congress; and if 
we are going to lay around the blame, 
it is my very strong belief that we should 
look first at the mote in our own eye, look 
at the policies laid down by the executive 
branch, and share the blame as equitably 
as possible, and not place upon the mili- 
tary the blame for all the ills which beset 
this country. 

Vietnam is bad enough. It is worse 
than bad enough; it is a tragedy. We 
should never have become involved there. 
But the military did not get us involved 
except incidentally, because the respon- 
sibility and the authority did not lie with 
them. 

I would hope that this mania which 
seems to be affecting some portions of 
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our population as far as the military is 
concerned would realine itself, stabilize 
itself, and look at the facts for what they 
are, not seeking scapegoats, but rather 
cures for illnesses which may exist, and 
which may be cured or may in the future 
be prevented. 

I again thank the distinguished author 
of the declaration of conscience for the 
fine speech she has made today, and for 
giving all of us the benefit of her remarks 
and recommendations. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, it has been 
a very great privilege to have served with 
the majority leader in both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. As al- 
ways, he is most understanding and most 
kind; and even though we are on opposite 
sides of the aisle, I have always found 
we are much in agreement on very many 
issues. I thank the Senator very kindly. 

Mr. THURMOND). Mr. President, it is 
a pleasure for me to commend Senator 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH for her fine state- 
ment today in defense of the military. 
I endorse her views, and I congratulate 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
for speaking up for our men and women 
in uniform. 

Mr. President, I plan to make a sub- 
stantial statement at the first opportu- 
nity in support of our Armed Forces. My 
colleagues and I are as concerned as 
other Americans about our defense costs. 
We are equally concerned about our mili- 
tary who are responsibile for our Nation’s 
security. It is time to put the blame where 
it belongs, and I intend to do so in my 
address in the very near future. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, it was 
my privilege to chair the special Sub- 
committee on Research and Develop- 
ment appointed to help the full Armed 
Services Committee in its consideration 
of the Department of Defense authoriza- 
tion bill. 

I want to compliment the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS). 
He has, as we all know, assumed the 
chairmanship of this great committee 
after the years of distinguished leader- 
ship given it by the senior Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL). 

The Senator from Mississippi quickly 
proved his capacity for carrying out this 
difficult task by vigorously moving ahead 
to deal with the problems presented by 
the authorization bill we are now con- 
sidering. He made great strides in open- 
ing up sources of information to Mem- 
bers which were not available to them 
in other than highly classified form in 
previous years. He appointed subcom- 
mittees to probe the key parts of this 
proposed legislation. He conducted a long 
series of hearings, including those on 
ABM, so that the members of the com- 
mittee, and, where possible, the public, 
could be educated in the important facts 
and figures concerning our defense pos- 
ture. And he was able to bring to the 
Senate an authorization bill that insures 
the security and defense of the Nation 
while still effecting needed economies. 

I want to say a word of praise, too, for 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH), who is the ranking Re- 
publican on the committee. Her knowl- 
edge and understanding have always 
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been of enormous assistance to all who 
serve on the committee. 

It was my pleasure to work with the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Youna); the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Byrn); the 
Senator from California (Mr. MURPHY) ; 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BROOKE) ; and Everette L. Harper, of the 
Armed Services Committee staff, in car- 
rying out this assignment. 

The subcommittee was asked to study 
the research, development, testing, and 
evaluation budget and to make judg- 
ments on funding levels for research and 
exploratory projects, social] and behav- 
ioral sciences research, and systems call- 
ing for sharp increases in research and 
evaluation funding for fiscal year 1970 
and R. & D. and developmental increases 
in the future. 

The committee found here, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a great deal of work that needs 
to be done in the future. But I wish to 
stress right here that the subcommittee 
took a long, strong, and hard look at 
these various aspects. 

To be completely fair, time was work- 
ing against us. We took a look, as I state 
later on in my remarks, at about 20 
projects of significance. We spent about 
40 hours in briefings in depth, question- 
ing the governmental] witnesses, Govern- 
ment scientists and experts; and I do 
not deny the fact that at many times it 
was a labyrinth that caused at least this 
Senator to find many stairs and avenues 
leading into passages where it was diffi- 
cult to discern the light. But we did look, 
and we looked hard. 

Specifically, the subcommittee was 
called upon to examine the request for 
authority to obligate about $8 billion for 
defense R.D.T. & E. 

This figure represented more than a 
third of the authorization bill as origi- 
nally submitted by Secretary Laird. 

Needless to say, Mr. President, this 
budget presented the subcommittee with 
a most demanding challenge. 

It is difficult enough to make judg- 
ments on the procurement program, but 
in that category, programs are reason- 
ably well defined, costs can be estimated 
with some degree of hopeful certainty, 
and the military requirement for the 
weapon system under consideration has 
been validated. Detailed studies have 
been completed on available alternatives, 
and the Defense Department has rec- 
ommended specific courses of action. 

This is not the case with research and 
development, for research and develop- 
ment operates at the very frontiers of 
technological uncertainty. 

I want the Senate to know that it was 
thoroughly impressed upon the commit- 
tee as we started work that the one great 
advantage our country has in our compe- 
tition with the Soviet Union is that we 
have a strong technological base. Noth- 
ing we are doing here or recommending 
undermines that, in my opinion. 

The burden of responsibility borne by 
this subcommittee is attested to by the 
fact that, operating in the absence of 
firm decision factors, judgments had to 
be made on today’s research and devel- 
opment efforts which would determine 
the limits of our deployment options 8, 
10, or 12 years from now. 
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The budget for R.D.T. & E. covers a 
spectrum of responsibility ranging from 
the maintenance of a technological base 
to the deployment of weapon systems, 
and beyond that to the updating and 
modernization of existing weapons sys- 
tems. 

To make valid judgments on those 
considerations, the subcommittee at- 
tempted to follow the guidelines set 
down by the Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering—but within the 
broader framework of simultaneously 
considering other national priorities. 

Dr. Foster’s guidelines were: 

Consider the total range of uncertainties 
and make decisions on programs to provide 
all reasonable hedges against possible new 
needs or changes in threat. We continuously 
make a series of calculations starting with 
intelligence to compare our own estimated 
leadtime with the worst case for the deploy- 
ment leadtime of a potential enemy. We 
carry out R. & D. to provide all reasonable 
options. We deploy either when there is a 
clear, actual or imminent threat or when 
we cannot insure against our uncertainty 
with only a R. & D. program. 


Dr. Foster admits that this is a low- 
risk policy. By low-risk policy, I mean 
low risk to the people and the peace 
and security of the American people. Dr. 
Foster explains it in these words: 

Where threat information is adequate, we 
invest in amounts sufficient to meet the 
threat. Where information is inadequate and 
uncertainty high, we run some risks of over- 
investment to insure that our capability will 
be adequate, that it is sure to fulfill our 
strategic objectives. 


Now the low-risk policy is a logical 
policy if viewed from the traditional dis- 
position to err on the side of strength 
when it comes to matters of national 
security. It is also a very expensive 
policy. 

But all of us in this distinguished body 
are aware of the tremendous drain on 
our national resources made by today’s 
truly staggering defense requirements, 
and none of us is unaware of the crying 
domestic needs unmet because of defense 
demands. 

The matter of national priorities had 
to be considered, and it was the subcom- 
mittee’s consensus that the low-risk 
policy afforded some cushion for realistic 
budget cuts that would not jeopardize 
security. 

Still another factor helped determine 
the operating procedures of the subcom-~- 
mittee. That factor was time. 

The subcommittee was created on 
February 28, 1969. At the outset it was 
determined that it would be impractical, 
because of time limitations, to make a 
detailed examination of the thousands 
of line items in the budget. 

Instead, the subcommittee elected to 
test the integrity of the decisionmaking 
process. We looked for soft spots in the 
R.D.T. & E. program. We looked for 
interservice duplication or parallel de- 
velopments leading toward the same or 
similar weapon systems as an end prod- 
uct. We examined the operational re- 
quirements for which some costly systems 
were being developed with a view toward 
measuring the ultimate cost against the 
priority. We found that a number of sys- 
tems proposed for development did not 
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stand up to a searching analysis in these 
terms. 

It was the conclusion of our subcom- 
mittee that in a number of cases—even 
if a system were successfully developed 
at a cost of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars—it would not enjoy a high enough 
priority for development to compete for 
funds with other costly and vitally 
needed operational systems. 

Where the subcommittee was able 
clearly to identify such doubtful pro- 
grams we recommended reduction, 
stretchout, or outright cancellation of 
the project. 

In the course of its considerations, the 
subcommittee devoted more than 40 
hours to 19 briefings from the committee 
staff, the Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering and members of his 
staff, the CIA, and military departments. 
Subcommittee members also heard testi- 
mony before the full committee by of- 
ficials of the Department of Defense and 
the military departments and closely 
examined the witnesses on research and 
development activities. 

I am sure the other members of the 
subcommittee share my appreciation of 
the generous allocation of time for such 
questioning that was afforded us by the 
chairman of the full committee. 

The Senate knows what it means 
when the chairman of a committee gives 
a generous allocation of time for pres- 
entation. The chairman of the full com- 
mittee, the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) afforded us a 
generous time allocation. 

The material the subcommittee ob- 
tained from its briefings, from the full 
committee hearings, and from reports 
provided by the Defense Department 
and other sources led to certain conclu- 
sions, 

First, it was apparent that there were 
a number of programs where R.D.T. & E. 
efforts in one service did indeed parallel 
those under development in another 
service. In these areas the subcommit- 
tee determined that stretchout or an 
outright elimination of R. & D. would not 
seriously hamper the defense mission. 

Examples would be the Army and Navy 
heavy-lift helicopter programs and the 
radar programs of the Air Force 
AWACS and Navy E2C projects. The 
subcommittee recommended that the 
Army heavy-lift helicopter program, 
$15 million, and the Navy E2C radar 
program, $66 million, be deleted, a total 
reduction of $81 million. 

Let me give you the essence of our 
reasoning for these cancellations: 

We did not believe the Army heavy- 
lift helicopter development was justified. 
Because of the enormous estimated cost 
per copy—$15 million each—of this ma- 
chine we felt it was extremely doubtful 
that it could compete with other high 
priority deployments for the heavy fund- 
ing required in the mid-1970’s. 

The HLH appears to be designed to 
operate on a permissive battlefield, yet it 
is not at all clear that this would be the 
environment the Army would face in the 
mid-1970’s. 

This is one of the things I want to 
stress. As defense scientists and military 
planners see these threats coming over 
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the horizon, they develop a counter, and 
at first the budget just creeps along a 
million or two; and then suddenly the 
decisional process is at work, and we 
find the $1, $2, or $3 million suddenly 
escalating to $15 or $20 million. Then, if 
you look down the road far enough and 
say, “Well, when the time comes that 
you want to deploy this weapon, what is 
it going to cost?” Sometimes those fig- 
ures are staggering. This is one of the 
things the subcommittee learned. 

While only $15 million is required for 
R. & D. funding for the HLH in fiscal 
year 1970, the funding requirements 
would escalate sharply within the next 
few years. This year appeared to be the 
decision point at which maximum savy- 
ings could be achieved. 

Moreover, it was felt that a large por- 
tion of the Army’s requirements for 
heavy-lift helicopters can be met by its 
existing flying crane, or if necessary, by 
procurement of Navy heavy-lift heli- 
copter equipment. 

On the other hand, it was felt that 
the Navy/Marine requirement for battle- 
field recovery of disabled helicopters in 
Vietnam was necessary and could be met 
by a much less ambitious Navy heavy- 
lift helicopter program that could be 
completed and deployed on a much more 
timely schedule. 

The Navy was requesting this year $5 
million in R.D.T. & E. for its heavy-lift 
helicopter. The Army was requesting $15 
million. Even though the word “com- 
monality” is sort of out of place right 
now, the subcommittee said, “Why isn’t 
there a common design here?” We neces- 
sarily found, as we talked to the Navy 
and Army experts, that there were dif- 
ferent specifications, different areas of 
accomplishment, in which they were 
interested. But the Navy helicopter was 
within the state of the art. The Army 
heavy-lift helicopter was beyond the state 
of the art. It looked toward a deployment 
date of the mid-1970’s. So the subcom- 
mittee, as I have said, canceled the Army 
heavy-lift helicopter, but recommended 
going forward with the Navy heavy- 
lift helicopter. This can be accomplished 
with a total R. & D. effort of $60 million, 
and initial operational capability could 
be achieved much earlier than the Army 
development. 

Let me say a word about the heavy-lift 
helicopter, the crane, in Vietnam today. 
This helicopter has a remarkable record 
of recovery of downed helicopters. It has 
done outstanding work. It does not have 
such a good record when you talk about 
recovery of downed airplanes, but the 
subcommittee had no difficulty in going 
along with the Navy’s request. But, after 
a great deal of thought, we did decide 
that the Army heavy-lift helicopter 
should be canceled. 

In selecting a vehicle for its airborne 
warning and control system, the Air 
Force evaluated the Navy’s E2C aircraft 
as a possible candidate. But this aircraft 
fell short on the three crucial counts: It 
is a short-range aircraft having an en- 
durance of something over 4 hours. It is 
too small to mount the radar which can 
give automated discrimination capability 
of low-fiying targets over land. And even 
if its range were extended by refueling, 
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it could not carry a large enough crew to 
provide extended time on station. 

So the subcommittee was looking at 
another situation where we felt that we 
had found a parallel development. This 
was the case of the radars in the air- 
borne warning system and the E-2C Navy 
system. 

The subcommittee felt that a more 
productive way of looking at consolida- 
tion of the Air Force and Navy require- 
ments would follow this line: 

In almost any future operation involv- 
ing the employment of tactical air 
strikes, it would be feasible to employ 
a long-range Air Force AWACS. It is 
difficult to conceive of any extensive op- 
eration of this kind that would not em- 
ploy both Navy aircraft and the strike 
aircraft of the Tactical Air Command. 
Therefore, it should be both feasible and 
desirable to have these strikes controlled 
by a single control authority. 

Granted the validity of this premise, 
then it might be possible to reduce the 
Navy requirement for carrier-based 
AWACS to the single mission of con- 
trolling interceptors protecting the fleet 
against aircraft attack. If relieved of the 
strike control mission, the remaining 
mission could be performed with fewer 
E2A’s per carrier and the 52 aircraft in 
the inventory probably could handle this 
situation so far as the Navy is concerned. 

What we said, in essence, was this: 
Here is the Navy trying to develop a 
sophisticated radar. Here is the Air Force 
working along the same line. It is the 
conclusion of the subcommittee that the 
Air Force should go ahead, AWACS 
should go ahead. The Navy’s attempt to 
develop control for tactical air strikes, 
fiying off the carrier, could in almost 
every situation be handled by the Air 
Force project, rather than two—Navy 
and Air Force—thus eliminating the 
need for $66 million additional with the 
E-2C program. 

The second conclusion reached by the 
subcommittee involved a number of pro- 
grams of doubtful operational priority. 

Some of these programs would have 
taken only a small share of the R. & D. 
budget in fiscal year 1970, but would 
have amounted to hundreds of millions 
or billions of dollars in ultimate R. & D., 
procurement, and deployment costs. 

The subcommittee felt that such pro- 
grams would have little probability of 
deployment when competing with other 
urgently needed weapon systems in the 
late 1970’s. 

In this category, examples would in- 
clude the undersea long-range missile 
system, surface-to-air missile, sea-based 
ballistic missile intercept system—the 
Navy’s concept of ABM—and the manned 
orbiting laboratory program. The last 
named program was on the subcommit- 
tee’s list for recommended deletion be- 
fore the administration’s announcement 
that it had been dropped. 

The subcommittee recommended that 
each of these programs be deleted for a 
total net reduction of $373 million. 

The subcommittee’s reasoning con- 
cerning the Sam-D, surface-to-air mis- 
sile development, should be of interest 
to the Senate. 

Sam-D is a followon surface-to-air 
missile program to replace the Nike- 
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Hercules and Hawk systems and give the 
Army a capability for defending against 
high performance aircraft and short- 
range ballistic missiles. It is a battlefield 
system. It is designed as a mobile system 
for deployment. with field armies, as well 
as for deployment in the United States 
as a replacement for Hercules missiles 
in the bomber defense system. 

Fiscal year 1969 development costs on 
Sam-D were $60 million, and the fiscal 
year 1970 budget is $75 million. Total 
estimated R. & D. cost for the system is 
$682 million. The total deployment cost 
of Sam-D is estimated in 1969 at nearly 
$2% billion for deployment in the mid- 
1970's. 

There is little doubt that surface-to- 
air missiles are an effective complement 
to other forms of air defense, and little 
doubt that the Sam-D would represent 
a substantial improvement over either 
the Hawk or Hercules systems. It would 
permit the engagement of short-range 
ballistic missiles as well as high perform- 
ance aircraft and would make possible 
the simultaneous intercept of a number 
of targets. 

But in considering the $75 million item 
in the fiscal year 1970 budget, the sub- 
committee was impressed with the tre- 
mendous cost of providing what is really 
a rather limited defensive capability. And 
this raised the question of whether Sam- 
D has a sufficient standing in the Army’s 
priority system to give it a reasonable 
chance for deployment even if it is suc- 
cessfully developed. 

Do I make myself clear? As things go 
down the pipeline of R. & D. suddenly 
decisions are made. Suddenly the qués- 
tion arises: Should we go into deploy- 
ment? Should we install 49 batteries of 
the Sam-D missile system? At that time, 
it has to compete with other items under 
consideration in the budget. So this was 
a controlling factor with the subcom- 
mittee. We did not think it had a reason- 
able chance for deployment if success- 
fully developed. 

It will be competing for procurement 
funding in the mid-1970’s with a number 
of high cost systems, several of which 
are designed to provide protection 
against air attack. It is fairly obvious 
that we will not be able to deploy all of 
these systems against the single facet of 
the threat. 

The subcommittee questioned the need 
for substituting Sam-D for Hercules in 
the bomber defense of the United States. 
This year a number of operational Her- 
cules batteries were phased out on the 
grounds that the current bomber threat 
does not justify continued expenditures 
of O. & M. funds for their operation. 

The subcommittee also questioned the 
threat for which Sam-D is designed. Is a 
tactical Sam system needed to defend 
against high performance aircraft? The 
Vietnam war has demonstrated that 
even high performance aircraft deliver 
their strikes at subsonic speeds. Assum- 
ing the threat of short-range surface-to- 
surface missiles, is it feasible to deploy 
Sam systems in sufficient numbers effec- 
tively to defend against short-range 
ballistic missiles? Such missiles presum- 
ably would be fairly cheap and could be 
launched in. quantities sufficient to 
saturate Sam defenses. 
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The subcommittee thus concluded that 
in the present climate of austerity it 
would be unrealistic to expect to allocate 
sufficient resources to the Sam-D re- 
quirement to develop and produce this 
weapon system. 

The third major conclusion by the 
subcommittee involved a number of pro- 
grams of such highly charged emotional 
content in the eyes of many as to call for 
particularly diligent scrutiny. 

In instances where such programs were 
deemed to have low priority and, as sym- 
bols of controversy, threatened more 
needed R. & D. programs, the subcom- 
mittee recommended their reduction. 

Such programs included chemical and 
biological warfare, behavioral, and social 
sciences, and Federal contract research 
centers or “think tanks.” 

These, then, are some of the high- 
lights, but in sum the subcommittee 
recommended R.D.T. & E. budget cuts 
totaling about $1.3 billion. The full com- 
mittee, after considering these recom- 
mendations, ordered reductions totaling 
$1,042,900,000, 

The full committee, and its other sub- 
committees, recommended the deletion 
of the following additional R. & D., line 
items: AH-56A Cheyenne helicopter, RF- 
111 aircraft, light intra-theater trans- 
port, tactical AGMC-3 missile, a 75-per- 
cent reduction in the airborne warning 
and control system, and a cut of $14.9 
million in the Maine battle tank pro- 
gram. 

Other items relating to the develop- 
ment of chemical and biological weapons 
were recommended for deletion, and ac- 
tivities relating to military science, air- 
craft, ordnance and combat vehicles, and 
missile programs were recommended for 
substantial reductions. 

The R. & D. budget request for the 
three services and the Defense agencies 
was thus reduced by 12.7 percent. 

This $1,042,900,000 reduction from the 
$8.227 billion asked by Secretary of De- 
fense Laird is the largest reduction in an 
R.D.T. & E. budget made by the Armed 
Services Committee in recent years. I am 
hopeful this will indicate to all of my col- 
leagues in the Senate that a conscien- 
tious, sincere, and diligent effort to effect 
judicious cost reduction has been made 
by the subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to compliment Chairman STENNIS on his 
decision to appoint three subcommittees 
to screen the authorization budget, to 
thank the chairman and the members 
of the Subcommittee on Bomber Defense 
and the Subcommittee on Tactical Air 
for their help in scrutinizing the 
R.D.T. & E. items in their respective cat- 
egories, and to express my personal ap- 
preciation for the work done by the 
members of the subcommittee and their 
staff members, and the full committee 
staff, with particular reference to 
Colonel Harper. 

The future work of the Subcommittee 
on Research and Development would be 
greatly facilitated by additional staff 
help, for it is the subcommittee’s inten- 
tion to broaden and deepen its examina- 
tion of the authorization budget next 
year in order to make even more detailed 
recommendations to the full committee. 
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One major effort by the subcommittee 
will be to encourage greater comparabil- 
ity among the various budget presenta- 
tions brought to the Congress by the 
Department of Defense. 

Elimination of confusing differences 
between sets of figures relating to in- 
dividual programs will do much to help 
Members better identify the exact 
amounts of expenditures being requested. 

This is not to imply that the various 
figures are incorrect or deliberately con- 
fusing. In most instances, the differences 
are attributable to variations in com- 
puting objectives. Nevertheless, com- 
parability for clarity of understanding 
must be a primary goal in next year’s 
authorization consideration. 

In a time when the proper ordering of 
national priorities is of such importance, 
it is crucial that cost and potential im- 
pact of every program under considera- 
tion be clearly understood and carefully 
weighed. 

It was very difficult at times to follow 
some of these items through the laby- 
rinth of the budget lines. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I am nearly finished 
with my remarks and then I will be glad 
to yield to the Senator. 

Within the limits of time and avail- 
able staff, the Subcommittee on Research 
and Development tried to do that this 
year, Mr. President. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize that 
the reductions in the authorization rec- 
ommended by the subcommittee and the 
full Armed Services Committee should 
not imply lack of faith in the research 
and development activities of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Our Defense leaders, our scientists and 
other experts, through R. & D. efforts 
over the years have developed world 
leadership in technology. All Americans 
can take pride in the contributions made 
by these dedicated men. We are con- 
tinuing to maintain that technological 
advantage. In these uncertain times we 
cannot afford to lose it. 

It is my view, shared by those who 
have studied these reductions along with 
me, that we have not recommended re- 
ductions which would reduce our tech- 
nological advantage. We believe that 
these reductions can be absorbed while 
retaining our leadership base in tech- 
nology. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL in the chair). Does the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. MCINTYRE. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish to highly com- 
mend this subcommittee for the very 
fine job they did and to commend es- 
pecially the chairman for his unrelent- 
ing efforts and very effective leadership 
in this vast field. It is a large undertak- 
ing to have $8 billion worth of a multi- 
tude of research projects thrown into 
one’s lap with a very few weeks before 
the hearings are to start on the major 
bill. One can hardly imagine the variety 
of problems that are involved in connec- 
tion with research and development. The 
subcommittee has done an amazing 
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amount of work and they have accom- 
plished a great deal in their work. I 
thank them especially. I think this is 
the forerunner of even greater work that 
they will be able to do in future assign- 
ments in this field. 

I commend the Senator as well as 
thank him. I believe his work there will 
prove to be sound, solid, and lasting. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I thank the Senator. 

I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Just before the Sen- 
ator concluded, I thought he mentioned 
petroleum. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Petroleum? No. 

3 Nag FULBRIGHT. I so understood 

Mr. MCINTYRE. I did not mention pe- 
troleum. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am prompted to 
ask a question about a recent story about 
petroleum that appeared in the news- 
papers. Apparently the armed services 
were unable to account for some $21 
million worth of petroleum supply in 
Thailand. 

Recently I was discussing this matter 
with a man who is the head of one of 
the largest petroleum-gathering organi- 
sations in this country. By that I mean 
he operates oil pipelines and trucklines 
and gathers production of a great many 
small producers, That is why he has ex- 
pertise in this area. 

He told me he could not understand 
how it was possible for the armed serv- 
ices to lose track of any substantial 
amount of petroleum in view of the 
modern measuring techniques which 
have been developed and which are in 
daily use by industry. 

Can the Senator enlighten us as to 
what happened to the $21 million worth 
of petroleum that disappeared? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I wish I could. The 
Senator is referring to headlines that 
appeared in newspapers recently? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I do not have the 
answer. My subcommittee’s jurisdiction 
was in a different area. I would be glad 
to find out what the Department of De- 
fense has to say about it. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Is the committee 
concerned with the disappearance of $21 
million worth of petroleum or not? 

Mr. McINTYRE. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Have they looked 
into it at all, or inquired about it? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I think the Senator 
will have to direct his question to the 
chairman of the full committee. I have 
been busy with the behavioral sciences. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That was the next 
question I was coming to. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I will get the Sena- 
tor off petroleum. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thought the Sena- 
tor mentioned petroleum but am 
prompted now to ask about the social 
sciences. This is a matter we talked 
about a little bit last year, I believe. Can 
the Senator refresh my memory as to 
how many foreign universities are go- 
ing to be included in the coming year’s 
program for research? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I do not know the 
precise number offhand, but we have 
taken a hard look at it. I want to assure 
the Senator that in his statement of 
May 1, most of the time when he talks 
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about research in foreign universities, 
he puts it under the heading of social 
and behavioral sciences, when it is really 
hard science. If we take a look at what 
the projects are about, they are hard, 
physical sciences. 

I can tell the Senator that out of $630 
million under military sciences—and 
that is a big figure, I want to assure the 
Senator from Arkansas—in the short 
time allotted, we did not get the oppor- 
tunity to take an item-by-item look. We 
did start to look and quickly learned 
that out of the $630 million, only about 
$6 million will embrace what the Sena- 
tor is talking about. Under universities, 
only about $6 million will be spent in 
foreign countries. A good share of that 
will go to American personnel. 

As to how many universities, I could 
count them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Was this reported 
to the committee? 

Mr. McINTYRE. Yes. I have very ade- 
quate information on it this year. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Last year, when I 
inquired about it, the Senator did not 
have any information about it. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Last year, when the 
Senator inquired about it, the Research 
and Development Subcommittee had not 
yet been established; the Senator was in- 
quiring about a $5 or $6 million item in 
a budget of about $22 or $23 billion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator that that is a big figure. That is 
the reason why the Senate has not been 
informed to any reasonable degree as to 
what is spent, because we are always 
being confronted with such enormous 
sums of money that we give up in utter 
hopelessness and frustration. 

To me, $6 million is quite a lot of 
money. For 4 years I have been trying to 
get less than that for a project on the 
Little Red River in Arkansas and I can- 
not begin to get it off the ground yet. The 
Senator speaks of $6 million as if it were 
just a drop in the bucket and he could 
not be bothered with it. Iam not.so much 
interested in that amount of money— 
although, of course, I am interested in 
it—but I am interested in the Depart- 
ment of Defense going abroad and inject- 
ing itself into foreign countries either in 
its universities or in projects such as 
Camelot and things of that kind, because 
it is this kind of activity that brings us 
into disrepute among the countries of the 
world and does a great damage to our 
foreign relations. Our foreign relations 
are already bad enough without the De- 
partment of Defense adding to it. I would 
like to know, how many countries will the 
Senator let out contracts to? Surely the 
Senator should know that. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Let me give the Sen- 
ator some idea—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I raised that ques- 
tion last year. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Let me answer the 
Senator’s question in broad terms—he is 
asking the question in narrow terms. The 
bulk of the money spent in foreign coun- 
tries by the Department of Defense is for 
the gathering of information. Let me 
give the Senator a classic example. If we 
are studying the effects of high altitude 
on men, the place to go is Peru. There is 
where one gets high altitude and he can 
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find out what happens to men under 
certain stresses of heavy work. That is 
where we would go to find out something 
about that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They do not go 
nearly so high as Apollo will go, do they? 
Why is that so necessary? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I have not finished. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am sorry. 

Mr. McINTYRE. If we want to take 
a look at some other problems, such as 
one having to do with the hardening of 
silos and the effects of bursting bombs 
on weapons, one of the places to go is 
to examine the crust of the earth in 
areas around Greece where many vol- 
canic eruptions and earthquakes have 
taken place in the past. The Department 
of Defense, if it knows of an expert in 
Vienna, or in Liege, Belgium, or of any 
top man who knows something about 
aerodynamics, or on another project of 
that kind which is important to our 
Nation, the Department of Defense does 
not hesitate to hire such men and to 
contract with universities for a 2- or 3- 
year program. That is where the bulk of 
the money the Senator was complaining 
about last year was spent overseas. It is 
not always possible to find what we need 
to know to solve some of the gigantic 
problems we have in the United States. 
It is not always possible to find in this 
country the man we need who is most 
informed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator men- 
tioned Peru. Is the Senator saying that 
it is necessary, because the mountains in 
Peru are so much higher than they are 
in the United States, to go down there, 
that their altitudes are greater than 
they are in this country? 

Mr. McINTYRE. Their altitudes are 
higher than here. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Their mountains 
are higher than our mountains? 

Mr. MCINTYRE., I am not an expert 
on topography, but I have been to Peru, 
and it is one place where there is going 
to be a project to study how much a 
man can endure in a very high altitude. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thought the 
Himalayas were higher than the Andes. 
But if we want high altitudes, those 
mountains are not nearly so high as the 
Apollo mission can go, are they? Why 
would they want to know how much a 
man can endure? What relation does 
that have to the military defense of our 
country? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I would imagine in 
some future military effort. We never can 
tell. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What kind? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I would not know. 
That would be a behavioral or a physical 
need of tomorrow. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. A need tomorrow. 
That is why I said last year, and now, 
that there are many projects in this bill 
that should be disassociated from the De- 
partment of Defense. They cannot pos- 
sibly be justified as matters of defense. 
By that I mean the approach of persons 
like Mr. Teller on the subject of nuclear 
weapons. He says that nothing should 
stand in the way of research—no matter 
what it is. He was against the Test Ban 
Treaty, for example, because, he says we 
need to know, and nothing should stand 
in the way of knowledge. I do not agree 
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with that. I do not agree with the De- 
partment of Defense that because some- 
thing needs to be known by someone, if it 
has any relation to a function or a mis- 
sion of the Department of Defense, the 
Department should be producing it. I 
think that the social sciences and re- 
search projects, no matter how valid they 
are in themselves and no matter how 
suitable for the New School for Social 
Research in New York City, nevertheless 
should not be sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Defense which takes the tax- 
payers’ money and spends it in that 
fashion. 

The chairman, as chairman of the sub- 
committee, should be able to give to the 
Senate an itemized list of the kind of 
projects that this money is being spent 
on, in how many countries, and in which 
institutions. I personally object to these 
projects unless absolutely essential for 
the Department of Defense itself. I ob- 
ject to going abroad to other countries— 
some of which used to be quite friendly— 
and injecting ourselves into their activ- 
ities, just as in the same way the De- 
partment did in Chile on the project 
called Camelot. I know this kind of thing 
has been done in some other countries, 
too. Before this debate is over, the Sen- 
ator should be able to supply that infor- 
mation for the benefit of the Senate and 
the public. 

Mr. McINTYRE. What is it the Sena- 
tor war.ts to know about? Is the Senator 
talking about social sciences, or physical 
sciences? I have got to know what the 
Senator is talking about before I can 
answer. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The social sciences. 
Let us start with that. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Let me read from the 
social sciences the Senator is talking 
about, where we are spending money 
overseas. That is in his speech of May 1 
this year. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was inquiring. I 
was not telling the Senator. On May 1, 
I was asking for information. 

Mr. McINTYRE. The Senator starts 
out in his talk complaining about money 
being spent for social and behavioral 
sciences by the Department of Defense, 
and then the Senator proceeds to list— 
oh, my goodness, I do not know—there 
are 30 or 40 countries he lists, in which 
I cannot find one on social and be- 
havioral sciences. Here, for instance, is 
one of the subject matters—in Argen- 
tina—X-ray spectrometry and galactic 
studies from the Southern Hemisphere. 

Incidentally, where would the Senator 
suggest that the Department of Defense 
go if it wants to study the effects of the 
aurora borealis on satellite communica- 
tions? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me make it 
clear that I obtained the list I put in the 
Recorp from the Department of Defense. 
I would not pretend to understand many 
of those titles. Most of them are gob- 
bledygook to me. I have not the faintest 
idea what they mean. I put them in the 
Recorp because I got the whole list from 
the Department of Defense. I put them 
in the Recor for the information of the 
Senate. I did not have the means nor 
the understanding to analyze studies 
like the Senator has just referred to. I 
did not say that every one of them had 
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no relation to the Department of De- 
fense. I say a great many of them have. 
I believe they have. I thought the com- 
mittee was going to come prepared this 
time to justify each of these projects and 
show they have some relationship to the 
mission of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. MCINTYRE. I will be happy to ap- 
pear before the Senate and justify it. 
I tried, before the Senator arrived on 
the floor, to give a brief analysis of the 
recommendations of the full committee. 
We can talk about the social behavorial 
sciences and the physical sciences for the 
rest of the day, but I will be glad to come 
here and give a defense of them, because 
they can be defended. As a matter of 
fact, the committee looked into most of 
the social, behavioral science projects. 
We are in complete accord with them. 
Those are not the ones the Senator 
complains of. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Can the Senator 
give me an example of a behavioral 
science project that the Senator thinks 
is justified? 

Mr. McINTYRE. To give the Senator 
an idea, I think a behavioral science 
project relating to men working on our 
air carriers in Vietnam, who suddenly 
develop a hearing difficulty, is justified. 
By behavioral studies, we learned it was 
wise to keep these men on the deck of 
an aircraft carrier only a limited amount 
of time, and then have them go below. 
We tested them to see if their hearing 
was affected as a result of the loud jet 
noises on aircraft carriers. 

We also went into the question of a 
pilot’s possibly losing his sight from flash 
blindness because of bombing. 

A behavioral science project could 
justifiably go into the question of why 
we have a 29-percent turnover in our 
Armed Forces today. I think any study 
can be justified that indicates a group 
of men can be tested in order to eliminate 
the 10 percent or 15 percent of the men 
who would not have a good chance of 
passing a radar operator course. If we 
could eliminate that 10 or 15 percent of 
the men who are going to fail before- 
hand, we would save ourselves money. 

With reference to the justification of 
these behavioral science studies, it should 
be pointed out that we use some compli- 
cated instruments, radars, and sensors 
that require men to sit in a rather un- 
comfortalle position, watching radar, for 
example, for hour upon hour. We want 
to know when those men begin to lose 
their efficiency and when they should be 
taken off that duty. Aman must sit there 
for 4 or 5 hours, watching some lines. 

Social behavioral science studies as 
applied to the Department of Defense 
have saved millions of dollars. 

When we get down to the areas the 
Senator from Arkansas is talking about, 
he has something to complain about. 
They are hard to justify. When we go to 
the science studies in Europe, for ex- 
ample, which are 99 percent physical 
sciences, to find a man there in a certain 
area, that is something else. We need a 
study of how the aurora borealis affects 
people so it can be helpful in the space 
program. The committee has recom- 
mended reductions in some of these 
areas. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I may have used the 
wrong language. I would have thought 
that a study of the effect of the exhaust 
of an airplane on a man’s hearing would 
have been more in the field of medical 
science. I would not think it was in the 
field of social sciences. 

Mr. McINTYRE. It would be biomed- 
ical. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I read in the paper 
the other day that there were 50,000 
desertions from our Army during the 
past year. This would clearly be more 
in the field of social sciences. Has the 
committee made a study of why so many 
of our soldiers have deserted? Has the 
committee studied that question? Has the 
committee given any attention to it? Is 
there a project on it? 

Mr. McINTYRE. Excuse me. My atten- 
tion was distracted. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Has the committee 
a project studying the question of why so 
many of our soldiers have deserted our 
Army? I think I read in the paper that 
this past year the number was over 
50,000. 

Mr. McINTYRE. There again we get 
into the question of definitions. Does the 
Senator know the difference between 
AWOL and desertion? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, a desertion is 
an absence of more than 30 days. 

Mr. McINTYRE. As a former military 
lawyer in World War II, I defended many 
who were away 60 days, and they were 
not charged with desertion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, it is a fact that 
there has been a substantial increase in 
desertions in the past year over 5 years 
ago or 3 years ago. Is that not correct? 
Has the committee made any study as 
to the number of AWOL/’s, whether it in- 
volves a week, 3 weeks, or 30 days? 

Mr. McINTYRE. Yes, we have. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Can the Senator 
give us that information? 

Mr. McINTYRE. The Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. INouYE) was chairman of 
a subcommittee that went into the ques- 
tion of AWOL’s and desertions. We were 
particularly interested because of the 
State Department’s putting its big nose 
into some of these situations, which re- 
sulted in an uneven pattern of punish- 
ment, to the extent that someone who 
had gone AWOL in Tampa, Fla., had the 
book thrown at him, while some mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces who had gone 
to Norway was taken home and given 
a free ride and 10 days off. There is a 
report on that matter which speaks very 
strongly on it. The Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye) was chairman of that sub- 
committee. 

Of course there is an increase in 
AWOL’s. Of course there is an increase 
even in desertions, We had them in 
World War II. Why should there not be 
with this unpopular conflict in Vietnam? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Has the committee 
made a study of that question? Is that 
increase in desertions due to the charac- 
ter of the war in Vietnam? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I have not made the 
study. The subcommittee has. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator men- 
tioned behavioral sciences and some of 
these studies. 
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Mr. McINTYRE. Is the Senator ac- 
quainted with the subcommittee’s report, 
by the Senator from Hawaii, on the ques- 
tion of AWOL'’s and desertions? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. 

Mr, McINTYRE, Is the Senator ac- 
quainted with the work of the committee 
to upgrade the charge of being AWOL? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. I saw in the 
papers that there was a very large in- 
crease. I think the article said there were 
over 50,000 last year. I cannot remember 
whether it was 1,500 or 15,000, but I 
think there were 1,500 prosecutions in 
the courts. This was an article within the 
last 2 or 3 weeks. I may be able to look 
it up. I thought it was a very interesting 
subject. I thought it might be one on 
which there was a research project. It 
would seem to me to be pertinent to the 
activities of the Defense Department. A 
number of those studies have no relation, 
i think, to the Defense Department. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Of course, the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas realizes 
when he talks in generalities of deser- 
tions and AWOL’s, that a man who fails 
to get on a morning report is considered 
to be AWOL. We have statistics that 
show AWOL increases, The number has 
been increasing. The subcommittee of 
which the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye) is chairman did go into that 
question. That information can be ob- 
tained for the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is a 
member of the committee. I thought he 
was undertaking to give to the Senate 
and to the public statistics about it. I 
am not a member of the Armed Services 
Committee. If I have misstated it or given 
the wrong impression, I ask the Senator 
to straighten me out. How many deser- 
tions have there been? Define what a de- 
sertion is. What is an AWOL? I am only 
looking for light and understanding on 
the subject. 

Mr. McINTYRE. What is it that the 
Senator is hoping to find? That the 
AWOL’s and desertions are very high 
because of the unpopularity of the war? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
knows, I would expect that information 
from him. 

Mr. McINTYRE, The Senator expects 
quite a bit if he expects me to tell him 
how many desertions and how many 
AWOL’s there are, and how much we are 
spending on universities on projects, and 
so forth. I am here today discussing re- 
search and development. All this other 
information is easily available. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is not for me. I 
have great difficulty obtaining any in- 
formation from the Defense Department. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Has the Senator 
asked for information on desertions? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. I thought the 
Senator would give it today. There are 
other members of the committee here, 
if they care to give it. I do not care which 
member of the committee furnishes it. 

Mr. McINTYRE. We are here on an 
authorization bill. The Senator wants to 
ascertain how many desertions there are. 
We will have that information for the 
Senator tomorrow. Is that satisfactory? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, that is all 
right, too. Any time. I apologize if the 
Senator does not like the question. 
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Mr. McINTYRE. May I say to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas that we are talking 
today about a $20 billion budget, and I 
thought the Senator wanted to know how 
many universities we are spending the 
money in. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. It is an $80 billion 
budget. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McINTYRE. Certainly. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, last year 
there was a special subcommittee of the 
Committee on Armed Services, chaired 
by the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inovye), which made a special study of 
these AWOL’s, absences, and alleged de- 
sertions, and filed a very fine report 
thereon. I have asked someone to tele- 
phone for him, and have not received any 
response as yet. Apparently he has some 
other duties to take care of. 

But the matter has been fully covered, 
and strong recommendations were made 
to the Department of Defense about the 
first part of this year. 

My recollection is that the statistics are 
not nearly as alarming as the Senator 
from Arkansas might have been advised, 
in comparison, say, with World War II. 
But I do not have that report broken 
down. I have not seen it in several 
months, and I do not know that that is 
the subject of any special research by 
the Department of Defense; but I know 
it is a subject of concern, and that they 
are digging deeply into it. 

My strong recommendation, person- 
ally, was that they were going to have 
to deal out more punishment in the prop- 
er cases, and that disparity of punish- 
ment was one of the factors. I will obtain 
a copy of that report for the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
further? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not wish to 
press the Senator on anything that is not 
within his area of responsibility. All the 
Senator needs to say is that it is not. I 
would agree with the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi that it seems to me this is a sub- 
ject which is a little more appropriate for 
research for the Department of Defense 
than is the effect of heights on a man in 
the Peruvian Andes, or some other place, 
which does not quite seem to me to be as 
interesting to the Defense Department 
or to the people of this country as why 
we have so many desertions. 

I have been trying to make the point, 
as I did last year, that a number of these 
research projects struck me as being 
irrelevant to the function of the Defense 
Department. 

I wish to cite another case which em- 
barrassed me very much. I happen to 
be a member of the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution. They were 
engaged as a kind of subcontractor—I 
do not know what the exact legal rela- 
tionship was—for research, in the Pacific 
islands on the subject of bird migration. 
Then it was alleged the project had to 
do with germ warfare. I wish to state 
that of my own knowledge I do not know 
whether it had to do with germ war- 
fare or not, but the contract turned out 
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to be embarrassing to the Smithsonian 
Institution. Is the Senator familiar with 
that particular incident? If not, it is 
all right; but there was something in 
the newspapers about it, which was 
drawn to my attention. 

I later received a letter from the 
Smithsonian, asking my advice as to 
whether the Smithsonian should have 
any further dealings with the Depart- 
ment of Defense, because of this em- 
barrassment. I was, of course, put on 
the spot to give my recommendation, 
since I was a Regent of the Institution. 

Is the Senator familiar with the inci- 
dent I am talking about? If not, we will 
drop the subject and I can look it up 
somewhere else. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I may have read 
something on that question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The contract was 
alleged to have been a part of the biolog- 
ical warfare activities of the Defense 
Department. Does that have anything 
to do with the Senator’s responsibilities 
on the committee? 

Mr. MCINTYRE, Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does he have juris- 
diction over research in biological war- 
fare? 

Mr. McINTYRE. Just a moment. The 
Senator’s complaint is as to the work 
done by the Smithsonian? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I am not complain- 
ing; I am asking. I am not complain- 
ing about anything at the moment. Iam 
trying to find information. 

Mr. McINTYRE. If the Senator will 
give me a moment, and bring the sub- 
ject up again later, I have something 
here on the Smithsonian’s involvement, 
but I cannot seem to put my finger on 
it at the moment. I have information 
here on some 200,000 projects. 

I suggest that if the Senator will give 
me a few minutes here, and will bring 
the subject up again, I will try to give 
him the answer he seeks. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. All right. I do not 
wish to press the Senator. Let me close 
by saying this: I wonder whether at a 
later time in the debate we could dis- 
cuss the justification for a number of 
the research projects that the commit- 
tee is recommending in this bill. I should 
like to do that as an illustration of the 
point that I am making. I reiterate, just 
for future reference, that I am not say- 
ing that these subjects are not in them- 
selves worthy of someone’s attention. I 
raise the question whether they should 
be funded and supported by the Defense 
Department, because they are not really 
properly related to the Department. We 
will raise the question again at a later 
time; I do not wish to pursue it now. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. While the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
is looking up his answer, I might call to 
the attention of the distinguished Sen- 
ator that on page 1609 through page 
1613, and including a part of page 1614, 
of the Senate report, is a complete list 
of the countries involved, numbering 
some eight or nine, and the subjects cov- 
ered by these research programs. 
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I might say to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas that I feel this to be a lucrative 
field where we can do some cutting; and 
the subcommittee has already recom- 
mended close to a 13-percent cut in these 
particular figures. I join the Senator 
from Arkansas in believing that there 
are a lot of these items that are not 
needed. 

I do not know how, though, we can 
discuss them on the floor of the Senate, 
to determine which are needed and 
which are not. I simply wanted to refer 
the Senator to those countries, and to 
the lists of projects under them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is at page 
1609? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, they begin there. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. CRANSTON. In connection with 
behavioral science projects, have there 
been or are there now, or are there au- 
thorized, studies of men under stress and 
in grave danger? Have there been studies 
of the effect of grave danger on their 
ability to make wise decisions, their 
ability to think clearly, and their ability 
to carry out difficult and complicated or- 
ders under certain conditions? 

Mr. McINTYRE. Under the branch of 
social and behavioral sciences, there are 
two areas called human performance and 
human factor engineering. Both of these 
fields have brought to light a great deal 
of information about the human being. 

It has been discovered, for example, 
that something like 40 percent of all our 
weapons failures and aircraft and other 
problems occur, not because the machine 
gives out, but because the man makes a 
mistake under great stress such as the 
Senator has indicated. Particularly with 
the sophisticated weaponry we have to- 
day, to which I have already alluded, like 
radar operations, the sensors, and every- 
thing else we have, when men are re- 
quired to work long periods of time un- 
der difficult circumstances, these studies 
have been of great benefit. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Do those studies in 
depth go into circumstances such as 
might involve the commander of a 
Poseidon submarine, who presumably 
has the ability, if he wishes, to make a 
decision whether to launch? Do the 
studies explore the factors of stress and 
danger, and the effect upon a man of 
having the grave responsibility, virtually 
in his own hands, of deciding whether to 
launch a missile under certain circum- 
stances? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I do not know wheth- 
er the stresses involved in the exact situ- 
ation of which the Senator is speaking 
have been studied or not. The Senator is 
assuming, of course, that a Polaris or 
Poseidon commander would have the au- 
thority to press the button. I imagine 
studies they have conducted involving 
command decisions under great stress 
would be part and parcel of the overall 
picture. 

Mr. CRANSTON. And have studies 
been made not only of stress, but of stress 
under grave danger, danger to life, and 
its effect upon the ability of a man to 
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judge and to make delicate and vastly 
important decisions? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I would be guessing 
if I were to try to answer that. I think 
the subject of stress has been studied, 
yes, but as to stress under grave danger, 
I do not know. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MCINTYRE. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. It is my understanding 
that the officers in charge of strategic 
weapons have all been given detailed 
psychiatric tests in connection with their 
regular medical examinations. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MCINTYRE. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, to com- 
plete the record, I point out to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas that the committee 
report on page 47 gives some exact fig- 
ures about the reductions. 

One is foreign military security en- 
vironments. There is a recommendation 
there for an actual reduction of $800,000. 
That is almost 10 percent on that item. 
The next one has to do with policy plan- 
ning studies, It is recommended that the 
reduction in that item be $700,000. 

In the last paragraph, at the bottom, 
the committee is recommending that a 
number of these efforts be transferred to 
other agencies—some to the Department 
of State, some to Arms Control and Dis- 
armament, and some to the National 
Science Foundation and to others. 

It takes a great deal of weeding out to 
be specific with reference to many of 
these categories. 

I call that part of the report to the 
attention of the Senator. I appreciate 
the earnestness of his inquiry. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I am 
very glad that the chairman of the com- 
mittee has called that to the attention 
of the Senate. I am especially glad to see 
the last part which recommends the 
transfer of a number of these programs 
to other agencies. For example, the 
Senator mentions the National Science 
Foundation, which is one that, it would 
seem to me, would be appropriate. 

I assume that one reason they were 
not there to begin with is that they did 
not have the money for the programs. 
Will the Senator transfer them the 
money to fund them? 

Mr. STENNIS. We will transfer the 
appropriation bill, if the Senator’s com- 
mittee has its way, over to his committee 
and others. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
want to pursue the matter a moment. I 
want to give the Senator an illustration 
so that he will not think I am being too 
nit-picking about the matter. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand a 
document that is a research project. I will 
read the specific name. This is from the 
University of Massachusetts. It is en- 
titled “The Ataturk Revolution in Tur- 
key. Religion and Revolution. A Study 
of Comparative Politics and Religion.” 

This is funded by funds for research 
projects from the Department of De- 
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fense. This is an aspect of what this is 
about. 

It states: 

Beginning with a brief discussion of the 
decline and fail of the Ottoman empire, the 
report analyzes the interplay between Ata- 
turk and the forces of religious traditional- 
ism in the Turkish revolution, Special atten- 
tion is given to the role of religion in the 
struggle for national sovereignty that ended 
in 1923. The report concludes with a brief 
discussion of the position of Islam in con- 
temporary Turkish society. 


That is an example of what I was rais- 
ing a question about, as to the appropri- 
ateness for the Department of Defense 
to have funds authorized, and for us to 
appropriate money, that is spent for mat- 
ters of that kind. 

I do not see why this is a matter that 
the Defense Department should under- 
take. 

I do not urge the Senator to answer 
now. I would let him have a look at the 
matter first. However, I am giving it as an 
illustration of what I have in mind. 

Mr. MCINTYRE, Would the Senator 
tell me what fiscal year this is planned 
for? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This is a completed 
one. This was 1968. 

Mr. McINTYRE. You are now talking 
about fiscal year 1969. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That was an illus- 
tration of what I meant. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Is the item in the 
budget for the fiscal year 1970? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, No. That is some- 
thing that has gone by. It is an illustra- 
tion of the type of activities I Lave ref- 
erence to that are not related to military 
affairs. There are a number of these. 

I do not have the ones that are in 
process as yet. I got all the information 
I could. However, for the Department of 
the Army, for example, in the hearings 
beginning on page 2209, many pages and 
many items are listed. 

I assume they are still underway on 
plans for fiscal year 1970. 

We notice some of them are on the 
right. These are some that I got from 
the Department of Defense. They indi- 
cate the type of things that have been 
done. 

Mr. McINTYRE. What page is the 
Senator referring to? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This is from the 
hearings of the Committee on Armed 
Services. It is the one that was on my 
desk. 

Mr. McINTYRE. What page? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Page 2209. 

Take the first item there. This is in 
fiscal year 1970. It says: 

Beliefs and habits of certain foreign popu- 
lations of significance for psychological 
operations. 


I suppose that in some areas psycho- 
logical understanding is necessary or 
helpful. If we had had any understand- 
ing of the psychology of the Vietnamese, 
I do not think we would have gotten into 
that war. There was a complete lack of 
understanding of what the Vietnamese 
people were like. I cannot say it would 
not have been helpful. 

I do not think that particular one has 
any relation to the military responsibil- 
ity. I doubt that the military is the 
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proper one to handle it, simply because 
they are not familiar with that type 
activity. 

I have two others here. I do not wish 
to burden the Senator at the moment. I 
hope that at a little later time the Sena- 
tor will be prepared to discuss some of 
these projects which I have discussed 
and possibly I will offer an amendment 
to strike them out, if that is an appro- 
priate way to pursue the matter on the 
ground, that they have no place in the 
authorization. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I think that is a per- 
fectly appropriate way to handle the 
matter. 

This gives a little idea of the difficulty 
the Research and Development Subcom- 
mittee had. 

In calling attention to page 2209, the 
Senator is now talking about funds that 
are spent in Washington, at George 
Washington University. Even the item 
mentioned there is coded. I do not know 
if it is terminated now or if it is being 
continued. 

If the Senator will supply us in ad- 
vance with the 10 or 20 items he picks 
out of what amounts to 200 or 300 items, 
we will not have to spend all night fig- 
uring the matter out. If the Senator 
gives us advance notice of what he is 
criticizing, we will be here to either de- 
fend the matter or criticize it. 

If the Senator is talking about the 
gamma gamma goat which turns out to 
be a six-wheeled track vehicle used in 
Thailand—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If a sophisticated 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee thought it was a goat, I do not think 
he should blame me. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I think everyone 
thought it was a goat. However, it is a 
six-wheeled track vehicle. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not even know 
of a goat that has six wheels. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Let us agree on the 
areas the Senator wants to complain 
about. Then if the Senator gives us ad- 
vance notice, we will be prepared to de- 
fend or concede. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is fair enough. 
We brought this matter up tentatively 
last year. We had a little debate. I know 
that the chairman anticipated that I 
would bring the matter up again. 

What I am really trying to do is to 
tighten up the whole operation. I think 
a lot of the civilian activities in our 
country are suffering from an overex- 
pansion of the Military Establishment 
into fields which are really unrelated. 

Mr. McINTYRE. The Senator has ex- 
pressed my own sentiments. I think the 
Senator is justified in calling the atten- 
tion of the committee to this work. 

Because of our scrutiny of this area, 
action has been taken by the Depart- 
ment of Defense to tighten up the or- 
ganization. The programs have been cut. 
We are asking the Senate to cut them 
even further. The subcommittee cut a 
billion dollars. There has been action. 
It is extremely difficult because of the 
multitudinous items to discuss one that 
the Senator suddenly picks up from no- 
where. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. McINTYRE. I yield. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, whatever 
develops as we go down the road on this 
research and development matter, as the 
Senator from New Hampshire has indi- 
cated, perhaps on an item-by-item re- 
view there will be further limitation. 

I rise to thank the Senator from New 
Hampshire, the Senator from Mississip- 
pi, and the committee for digging into 
this area and coming in here with a 
recommendation that trims R. & D. by 
in excess of a billion dollars. 

A year ago last April I offered an 
amendment that sought to maintain the 
research and development figure for the 
fiscal year 1969 at the level of the 1968 
fiscal year. At that time the Committee 
on Armed Services recommended an in- 
crease in research and development of 
approximately $508 million, even though 
we were all going through a great deal 
of discussion about the need to econo- 
mize. My amendment—on which we 
voted on April 18, 1968—failed by just 
two votes. 

I cite that experience to make the 
point that all of us, in the passage of 12 
months, have developed a much greater 
and a much clearer understanding of the 
responsibility that the entire Senate car- 
ries with respect to what heretofore had 
been rather esoteric, box-car-type figure 
problems. 

So I thank the Senator from New 
Hampshire and the committee. I wish 
that a year ago we had been able to keep 
the $500 million from being added on. 

I am sure that in part we reflect the 
mood of the country. But more than that, 
I think there was some leadership from 
the Senate to persuade the country to 
this move. Today we find ourselves re- 
ceiving from the Committee on Armed 
Services a report which reduces by more 
than a billion dollars the research and 
development figure which a year ago we 
fell short of trying to keep from being 
increased a half billion dollars, and that, 
in anybody’s book, is progress. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan. It was 
his good work of leadership that pro- 
pelled us into taking a hard look, and we 
should continue taking a hard look, and 
look even harder. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I yield. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I should like to refer 
to the behavioral science area we were 
discussing. It is an area in which I be- 
lieve there may be need for more re- 
search in the interest of national 
security. 

I wonder whether the Senate from New 
Hampshire could advise Senators, before 
consideration of this measure is com- 
plete, a bit more about the area of studies 
of men under danger—not stress somuch 
as personal danger. There are behavioral 
scientists who believe that under condi- 
tions of grave danger to one’s life, the 
ability to think wisely and carefully and 
to judge soundly is adversely affected. 

The Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Jackson) has advised me that men in 
positions of grave responsibility, such as 
commanding Poseidon submarines, are 
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given psychiatric tests, and those likely 
to crack up generally are weeded out. 

But the fact may be that the human 
being generally, by normal human prac- 
tices or characteristics, tends to lose his 
ability to judge wisely when in grave 
danger. He is suddenly filled with adren- 
alin, his muscles swell, and he desires 
to smash whoever may be threatening 
him. The question of how this would 
affect the judgment of men who do have 
grave responsibilities at times of grave 
danger to themselves and to loved ones 
at home is one about which we should 
be fully knowledgeable. This could be 
the weakest link in and the gravest 
threat to the whole security performance 
of the United States, in the opinion of 
scientists. 

Mr. McINTYRE. The Senator from 
California would like the chairman of 
the committee to find out what studies 
have been conducted or are planned that 
concern men under great physical dan- 
ger who are in a decisionmaking ca- 
pacity? 

Mr. CRANSTON, Exactly that. 

Mr. McINTYRE, We will try to find 
that out. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MCINTYRE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to express my very 
deep personal gratitude for the eloquent 
and informative speech of the able Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. It gives to 
the entire Senate a better understand- 
ing of the delicate and intense problems 
with which his committee has been cop- 
ing. There are but few Senators who 
could command the audience of Senators 
and hold their attention as he has done 
today. He is favored, too, with the pres- 
ence in the gallery of a charming lady, 
Mrs. McIntyre, during this long debate. 

I thank the Senator both for his speech 
and for her presence. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee. He is 
always so generous. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I yield. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, earlier 
this afternoon, the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi (Mr. Stennis), com- 
mended the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and the members of that sub- 
committee for the job they had done. 

While there were areas in the recom- 
mendations with which I was not in full 
agreement, I do want to commmend 
Senator McIntyre, the chairman of that 
subcommittee, and the members of the 
subcommittee for the tremendous job 
they have done. They have put in a great 
deal of time. While this is the first year 
they have gone into this matter in such 
great depth, I think that out of it will 
come some good. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I ask the Senator from 
New Hampshire whether as a result of 
a colloquy he had with the Senator from 
Arkansas, he is going to provide the 
Senate with the name of each foreign 
educational institution which receives 
funds from the Pentagon, and also 
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whether he is going to provide us with 
the purpose of the grant and the amount 
of the grant. 

Mr. McINTYRE. The Senator from 
Maryland asks easy questions compared 
with those asked by the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas. 

I believe we can place the information 
in the Recorp, subject to the security 
question, which is always bothersome. 
We have here the names of universities, 
other centers of intelligence, for the 
countries where DOD is planning to 
spend money for fiscal year 1970. I think 
we can make it available, if not place it 
in the Recorp. This appears to have been 
in the Recorp, so it can be put in the 
REcorD again. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have another ques- 
tion. On Monday evening there was a 
colloquy on the floor between the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) 
and the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MANSFIELD). I refer to page 18492 of the 
Record. In his statement, the distin- 
guished majority leader mentioned some 
figures, and I will now quote from his 
statement. He is referring to Pentagon 
expenditures which found their way to 
the Hudson Institute: 

In going back only 3 years, including this 
year, the figures show that in 1967, this 
organization received from the Department 
of Defense $713,000. In 1968 it received 
$444,000, under a Democratic administration, 
I might say. So far in 1969, under both a 
Democratic and Republican administration, 
I would assume, it received $873,000. That 
comes to about $2 million covering 3 years, 
and the third year has not been completed. 


In his concluding sentences, the ma- 
jority leader said: 

I wonder how much of the research money, 
which comes to $8 billion last year for the 
Department of Defenes alone, has been 
siphoned to the Hudson Institute, the Rand 
Corp., colleges and universities, and other 
institutes in this country. 


My question now to the Senator from 
New Hampshire is this: How much did 
the Hudson Institute receive, directly or 
indirectly, from the Department of De- 
fense or the Pentagon in 1967, in 1968, in 
1969, and how much is it going to receive 
in 1970? I think it might be helpful if 
the Senator could provide any informa- 
tion with relation to the amount of the 
cost of the book “Why ABM?” authored 
largely by members of the Hudson Insti- 
tute, of Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y., and the 
relationship between that book and the 
funds received by the Hudson Institute 
from the Pentagon. 

Mr. McINTYRE. In answer to the Sen- 
ator’s question I can only say I have be- 
fore me a sheet of paper which has been 
forwarded to me by the Department of 
Defense entitled “Funding Summary for 
Federal Contract Research Centers.” 
This is a table which refiects that the 
Hudson Institute under actual fiscal year 
1966 received $827,000. The table shows 
that for fiscal years 1967, 1968, 1969, and 
planned fiscal year 1970 the Hudson In- 
stitute received none or none is now 
planned to be turned over by the Depart- 
ment of Defense to the Hudson Institute 
as a Federal contract research center. 

We will have to inquire if this was a 
grant or if it is involved in this matter. 
We will try to find the information for 
the Senate. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Forgetting that ques- 
tion, if we could, I would like to go back 
to how much money the Hudson Insti- 
tute received directly or indirectly from 
the Pentagon in 1967, 1968, 1969, and 
1970, and if we could have the total budg- 
et of the Hudson Institute and the per- 
centage of their budget which is financed 
or carried by the Pentagon, I think it 
would be helpful. Could the Senator pro- 
vide those figures? 

Mr. McINTYRE. The only answer I 
can give the Senator is that it is listed 
here as a Federal contract research cen- 
ter in 1966. For all other years, 1987 
through 1970, the Hudson Institute shows 
no appropriation whatever. Directly, or 
indirectly, we will provide the informa- 
tion. I will place this table in the RECORD. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator will pro- 
vide the information. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

(At this point, Mr. Gurney assumed 
the chair.) 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. At the same time will 
the Senator supply for the Recorp the 
amount of money supplied the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology by the 
Department of Defense? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Would the Sena- 
tor yield so that I may amend that re- 
quest? 

Mr. McINTYRE. Just a moment. Does 
the Senator want an answer? 

Mr. JACKSON. Does the Senator have 
the information now? It runs into the 
millions. 

Mr. McINTYRE. As a Federal contract 
research center the figure is about $65 
million. I do not believe that is all. 

I wish to say this in explanation of 
what seems to be the difficulty in pro- 
viding these figures. The subcommittee, 
in going into this matter, found a baf- 
fling series of line items and areas where 
one could make these figures jell and co- 
incide. We are trying to get them, par- 
ticularly for the Hudson Institute and 
MIT. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, as a Federal contract research 
center, looks like $65 million. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
MIT receives more Federal money in 
the national defense and national se- 
curity area than any other educational 
center in the United States? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I believe that is 
correct. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I do not know whether the 
funds under contract with the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology or the 
Lincoln Laboratory or the Hudson In- 
stitute are justified. What I rise to sug- 
gest is that it is not realistic to put into 
juxtaposition a great institute of learning 
like the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology with a so-called think-tank 
like the Hudson Institute. It seems to me 
that whether either expenditure is justi- 
fied or unjustified is one matter, but to 
compared these two institutes or organi- 
zations is quite unrealistic. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. McINTYRE. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, to com- 
plete the subtle questioning here, if it is 
subtle, I think it is well known that there 
are certain people at MIT who have 
strong anti-ABM feelings. I had the im- 
pression by reason of the question asked 
by the distinguished, able, and very fine 
Senator from Maryland, that the two 
were being linked. 

I did not raise the qeustion but as long 
as we go down that road it would be 
interesting to follow through with other 
institutions. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the pertinent 
point would be that percentage of the 
money of the Hudson Institute which 
comes directly from the Pentagon. If 
the institute or a group of scientists are 
dependent primarily from one source for 
their whole sustenance and livelihood, 
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TABLE |1.—FUNDING SUMMARY FOR FEDERAL CONTRACT RESEARCH CENTERS 
[Dollars in thousands, all appropriations} 


Estimated 
fiscal ie 
969 


Planned 
Actual fiscal fiscal EA 
year 1966 970 


Actual fiscal 
year 1968 


Actual fiscal 


FCRC's! year 1967 


University centers (total) ($26, 711) ($22, 272) ($21, 438) ($21, 130) ($17, 735) 


Math Research Center (Wisconsin) 
HumRRO A ib: 
CRESS (A 


Hudson tabs (Columbia)__ 


APEI n ) 
APL (University of Washington)... 


Systems analysis and technical direction (total)... 


(94, 102) 


27, 859 
66, 243 


(77,773) 


40, 400 
37, 373 


(58, 082) 


(108, 120) 


33, 222 
74, 898 


(108, 288) 


59, 549 
48,739 


(57, 045) 


(104, 565) 


32, 578 
71, 987 


(71, 913) 
39, 120 
32, 793 


(108, 403) 


34,131 
74,272 


(76, 323) 


40, 043 
36, 280 


(57, 321) 


(114, 619) 


36, 350 
78, 269 


(83, 206) 


41,990 
41, 216 


(61,605) 


MITRE Corp. 
Aerospace Corp 


(55, 653) 


they are more likely than a great institu- 
tions that has been in operation for years 
to produce the type answers that the 
source of their funding would suggest. 

I would think that the link would be 
the percentage of their budget which 
comes from the source which may 
influence them. 

Mr. JACKSON. Freedom of speech has 
not been interfered with in this regard. 
MIT, which receives more money than 
any other educational institution in the 
country, has a lot of spokesmen speak- 
ing against Department of Defense pro- 
grams. In fact, they have a most active 
anti-ABM group, some of whom have 
testified before Senate and House com- 
mittees recently. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does the Senator know 
whether the percentage of the budget of 
the Hudson Institute which comes from 
the Pentagon is more than 50 percent? 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not know, but 
since this matter has been brought up I 
thought it pertinent to point out that 
at MIT, which receives the most money, 
they have more people opposing the 
ABM. I wonder what influence DOD 
money had on those people. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We are not talk- 
ing about MIT. We are talking about 
Lincoln Laboratory. I think Lincoln Lab- 
oratory last year received something like 
$31 million. Dr. Wiesner is one of the top 
deans of MIT and opposes the ABM. Mr. 
Kahn of Hudson Institute happens to 
favor the ABM. I hope we would not get 
into innuendos where we suggest that 
Hudson might be dealing off the bottom 
of the deck, and we have to doubt the 
veracity of learned people at Lincoln. I 
was sorry to see this whole matter in- 
jected into the discussion the other eve- 
ning. I thought is was completely out of 
place in the record. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a table entitled “Funding 
Summary for Federal Contract Research 
Centers” for the fiscal year 1966 through 
planned fiscal year 1970. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


295, 725 263,177 277,165. 


APL giin 

L jp Pia 

ORL (Penn State)... 
Total subcontracts 


Computer service to Government as opposed to 
professional services APL (JHU) 


12, 205 12, 106 11, 160 
18, 189 27, 530 23,210 

1,403 2,212 1,125 950 
31,797 40,761 35, 320 


1,200 1, 200 


Percent of fiscal year 1966: 
Grand oye 3 


; 305, 138 313,685 
252, 300 270,500 283, 400 


97.00 102. 32 105. 19 
87.98 88. 38 86. 54 


1 Includes 5 percent per annum for increases in the cost of livin 
2The above Pisani include subcontracts of less an $1,000, 


FCRC where the total sel FCRC is come than $1,000,000, 
3 Grand total less subcontracts over $1,000,000, 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, to 
answer the question propounded by the 
Senator from Maryland, just a few weeks 
ago I had Dr. Brennan appear before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. I 
shall now read from page 371 of the 
committee hearings, where I asked Dr. 
Brennan these questions: 

Senator FULBRIGHT. What percentage of 
the support of the Hudson Institute is at- 
tributable to Government sources? 

Dr. BRENNAN. I cannot give you an accu- 
rate number over any particular period of 
time, but I think if I said something like 80 
percent over the past 2 years it would prob- 
ably be roughly correct. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. What was it when you 
were president? Was it about that when you 
were president? 

Dr. BRENNAN. No, sir, it was higher. 

Senator FULERIGHT. How high was it? 

Dr, BRENNAN. Probably around 90 percent. 


That was the testimony of Dr. Bren- 
nan, who is still the head of that orga- 
nization, and partly had to do with this 
book. He is on the staff and was pres- 
ident in March. 

I think the point of the Senator from 
Maryland is quite correct. This is a rela- 
tively small institute. As he said, 80 to 
90 percent of his funds come from this 
area. 

The Senator from Arizona said the lab 
at MIT is a semiautonomous. I had a 
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delegation of students before me about 
a month ago. I think there were a few 
faculty members from MIT. They raised 
this question. They were primarily 
students who were concerned with the 
reputation of MIT. They sought coun- 
sel on whether or not they should urge 
their administration at MIT to com- 
pletely disassociate itself from the Lin- 
coln Lab because of the dissatisfaction 
that has arisen in many student bodies 
because of the association with the De- 
partment of Defense. It is a very active 
problem. But MIT, as such, is a great 
institution aside from the laboratories. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, first, I 
want to associate myself with the re- 
marks made today and yesterday by the 
able chairman of the committee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
STENNIS). His approach to the budget 
this year has been excellent. He pro- 
ceeded to appoint subcommittees to go 
into the key areas of concern at the out- 
set of the year. 

The able and distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. MCINTYRE) 
has done a very fine job as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Research and De- 
wa seco i and I want to compliment 

m. 

The same applies to the chairmanship 
of the Subcommittee on Tactical Air, as 
handled by the able and distinguished 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. CANNON). 
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The Senator from Mississippi, as 
chairman of the full committee, under- 
took chairmanship of the Bomber Sub- 
committee, an all-important one. In my 
judgment, the bill now before the Sen- 
ate reflects the kind of thorough review, 
investigation, and study made of this 
most important area of our national se- 
curity. 

All members of the committee were 
most diligent in pursuing the problems 
with which they were faced. 

I want to single out once again the 
distinguished lady from Maine (Mrs. 
SmiTH) who, as always, in a very con- 
scientious way, made a great contribu- 
tion to the committee. 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
GorE) mentioned earlier today her asso- 
ciation in the House of Representatives. 
I had the privilege of serving with her 
in the House, where she was an able 
and distinguished member of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, now a part of 
the House Armed Services Committee. 
Thus, Mr. President, we have been for- 
tunate in having that kind of support 
in the committee in bringing this bill 
to the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, in considering the fiscal 
year 1970 Department of Defense au- 
thorization bill, which is now before the 
Senate, I can think of nothing more 
essential for the Congress than clear 
thinking about the Soviet Union. 

How can we reach sound judgments on 
the national defense budget if we do not 
understand the nature of the Soviet 
adversary? 

Can you think of a top American busi- 
ness leader who would make decisions 
determining the survival of his company 
before he had carefully studied his chief 
competitors and what they were up to? 
Yet many in Congress seem willing to 
make decisions that could determine the 
safety and survival of this Nation and 
the future of individual liberty without 
facing up to what the Soviet Union is 
up to. 

Recently, we have heard a great deal 
about “national commitments,” disarm- 
ament, and threats to “cut and cut and 
cut and cut” the defense budget. But 
we have heard precious little discerning 
comment from those same sources about 
the nature of Soviet leadership and what 
is really going on in the Soviet Union. 

Who are the Kremlin rulers today? 
What sort of people determine the for- 
eign and defense policy of the Soviet 
Union? 

Briefly, these are the members of the 
11-man Politburo, in alphabetical order: 

Leonid Brezhnev, age 62, General Sec- 
retary of CPSU Central Committee. Rus- 
sian by birth, he began his career during 
the Stalin purge of 1936-38 in the 
Ukraine where there were three sur- 
vivors of the 102-man local central 
committee. This is one of the men who 
denounced others on innumerable occa- 
sions. Orthodox in outlook, built his 
career on the political platform of re- 
turn to doctrinal rigidity, partial reha- 
bilitation of Stalinism, and crackdown 
on liberal writers. His political priori- 
ties are protection of the supremacy of 
the party, tightening the ties of the So- 
cialist camp under Soviet dominance, 
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protection of defense goals through allo- 
cations to heavy industry, with agricul- 
tural allocations ranking second. 

Andrey Kirilenko, age 62, Secretary 
of CPSU Central Committee. Russian by 
birth. Rose from a career of bloody and 
petty intrigue in the provincial Ukrainian 
party committees. Thus far one of Brezh- 
nev’s most loyal political supporters. Al- 
ternates with Suslov in deputizing for 
Brezhnev when the latter is out of town. 
Has been increasingly prominent in the 
past year and may now have edged Sus- 
lov out as the No. 2 man in the party. 
Kirilenko displayed a strong procon- 
sumer bias during the Khrushchev years 
and in the period immediately after his 
ouster. These views have been muted 
since 1966 when ideological orthodoxy 
and preoccupation with the needs of de- 
fense began increasingly to dominate the 
thinking of the leadership. 

Aleksey Kosygin, age 65, Chairman of 
U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers. Russian, 
born in Leningrad. Took the first moves 
in his career in the great purge of 1936- 
38. He played an active role in party life 
at a time when the main “activity” was 
the denunciation and purge of the pre- 
vious secretaries and bureaus, and when 
the Leningrad Communists were heing 
slaughtered on a very large scale. During 
that time he advanced rapidly—moving 
up in four steps, from shop manager in 
a Leningrad factory to a post in the So- 
viet Government in about 2 years. Prag- 
matic with a strong interest in a bal- 
anced economy, especially interested in 
increased attention to consumer goods 
and “rationalization” of economic plan- 
ning methods. His age, desire to preserve 
his privileged position, and orthodox 
Marxist training, however, limit his re- 
ceptivity to new ideas and methods. 

Kirill Mazurov, age 55, First Deputy 
Chairman of U.S.S.R. Council of Minis- 
ters. Byelorussian by birth. Started his 
career in the party at the time of the 
1936-38 purge. He has served some years 
in KGB operations. Pragmatic in out- 
look, responsible for light industry, but 
also interested in agriculture. Is behind 
a grandiose plan for the “urbanization” 
of the countryside being strongly pushed 
by the Byelorussian party organization, 
but currently hard up for funds. In for- 
eign policy, Mazurov seems to favor an 
aggressive stance against the West. Al- 
ternates with Polyansky in deputizing 
for Kosygin. 

Arvid Pelshe, age 70, Chairman of 
Party Control Commission. Latvian by 
birth and career, began his rise in the 
Latvian party during Suslov’s procon- 
sulship of that area, and is reported to 
owe his present high position to Suslov’s 
patronage. A colorless party functionary, 
orthodox in outlook, he has spent im- 
portant years in KGB operations. 

Nikolay Podgorny, age 66, Chairman 
of Presidium U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet. 
Ukrainian by birth and career. Under 
Khrushchev, identified with relatively 
liberal views, but since early 1966 has 
moved steadily toward orthodoxy in sup- 
port of Brezhnev. 

Dmitry Polyansky, age 51, First Deputy 
Chairman of U.S.S.R. Council of Minis- 
ters. Ukrainian by birth, career ties to 
the Crimea, and thus far a loyal member 
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of the Ukrainian group in the Politburo. 
Has served in both party and state posi- 
tions, As First Deputy Premier is respon- 
sible for agricultural production and is a 
zealous champion of investment in the 
agricultural production base. As a result 
has been increasingly in direct competi- 
tion with the military for scarce re- 
sources. He is interested in doing busi- 
ness with the West and acquiring ad- 
vanced Western technology, but other- 
wise seems to be ideologically orthodox 
in his foreign policy views. 

Aleksandr Shelepin, age 50, Chairman 
of All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions. Russian, made his career in the 
Komsomol, then as head of the KGB. 
One of the most powerful figures in the 
leadership at the time of Khrushchey’s 
ouster. Since 1966 his political position 
has steadily weakened. Interested in ad- 
ministrative efficiency and modern meth- 
ods of control. Was behind move to re- 
habilitate Stalin in early 1966 and seemed 
to favor a tough, chauvanistic foreign 
policy. There are now indications that 
he is in search of a new platform to “run” 
on. Is said to have opposed Politburo 
handling of Czech crisis, but was an ad- 
vocate of the aggressive line in the 1967 
Middle East war. 

Petr Shelest, age 61, Ukrainian by birth 
and career, still based in Kiev. First Sec- 
retary of Ukrainian Central Committee. 
Conservative on most domestic issues 
though something of a Ukrainian nation- 
alist and champion of the “rights” of the 
republics, which however does not pre- 
vent him from applying harsh measures 
against his independently minded 
Ukrainian countrymen. A hard-liner on 
military matters. His remarks on foreign 
policy issues have been consistently 
tough, and he is reported to have pushed 
hard for a military intervention in the 
Czech crisis, fearful of the spread of the 
freedom virus to the bordering areas of 
the Ukraine. 

Mikhail Suslov, age 66, Secretary of 
CPSU Central Committee with informal 
ranking of second in command. As the 
1936-38 purge struck, Suslov began his 
spectacular rise, becoming one of the 
Rostov provincial secretaries. In 1939 he 
was appointed First Secretary of the 
Stavropol Regional Committee, where in 
1944 he became involved in the deporta- 
tion of the Karachai people. Proving suc- 
cessful in this, he was made Chairman 
of the Bureau of the Central Committee 
for newly occupied Lithuania in 1944 
and reimposed Soviet rule against a bit- 
ter resistance. High priest in doctrinal 
matters with special interest in the co- 
hesion of international communism. Or- 
thodox in outlook and long opposed to 
“revisionism” in any field. 

Gennady Voronov, age 58, Russian by 
birth. Grew up in the Soviet far east 
and for many years party boss of one of 
the large districts bordering on Com- 
munist China. Chairman of RSFSR 
Council of Ministers. Ambitious figure 
with no apparent political ties with other 
members of the Politburo. Has been out- 
spoken defender of the technocracy and 
favors establishing Western-style man- 
agement training schools. 

The often neglected truth about this 
group of men who are now on top in Rus- 
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sia is that they are the first generation 
of rulers who are actually the products 
of the Stalin system. Those who rose 
with Brezhnev, Kosygin, Suslov, Kiri- 
lenko, and the others in the purge of 
1936-38 were qualified for promotion by 
their denunciations of their colleagues. 
To have moved ahead in those days is a 
certain sign of complicity in Stalin's 
terror. 

Now, in power, these men have shown 
themselves unable and apparently un- 
willing to make the reforms, small or 
large, required to meet the needs of an 
increasingly more complex, sophisticated 
Russian society. As one Russian observer 
put it: 

There are no liberals at the top. Not in the 
Politburo. No Soviet Dubceks in sight, and 
no viable faction within the Party that 
would support one. That’s the worst of it all. 


Indeed, the repressive measures em- 
ployed today to intimidate, frighten, and 
stifle expression of dissent approach 
those of the 1930’s and 1940’s in their 
intent and in the dogged intensity 
with which the Politburo executes them. 
There are more intellectuals now incar- 
cerated in jails, committed to mental 
hospitals, or exiled to Siberia than at 
any time since Stalin’s terror—Alek- 
sandr Ginzburg, Yury Galanskov, Pavel 
Litvinov, Larissa Daniel, and all the oth- 
ers. In addition, Soviet official organs 
employ countless other methods of re- 
pression. Liberals are slandered in the 
official press. Travel abroad is denied 
dissenters. Writers are denied the right 
to publish their works in their own coun- 
try. 

The lack of qualifications of most of 
the Politburo in dealing with foreign 
affairs is obvious. Careerists in the pro- 
vincial or Central Party apparatus, they 
are generally narrow-minded, national- 
istically oriented, basically hard-boiled 
Communists, limited men, concerned for 
their own positions and privileges, and 
knowing little of foreign reality, 

After World War II, Maxim Litvinoy 
used to take foreign diplomats and 
newspapermen aside and warn them 
that Stalin and his colleagues were 
thoroughly ignorant of the outside world, 
and that this constituted a very great 
danger. It seems that most of the pres- 
ent Politburo are no better off in knowl- 
edge of the outside world, some of them 
probably worse off. Clearly, we cannot 
discount the danger that these men, who 
are showing themselves unequal to the 
need for reforms at home, may make 
serious errors of judgment in their con- 
duct of affairs abroad. 

This is the group that chose to use 
armed force to strangle the evolutionary 
democratization of its own friend and 
ally, Czechoslovakia, which under Dub- 
cek’s leadership was indicating to the 
Soviet Union itself a way out of the 
vicious circle of repression, fear, repres- 
sion. This is the group that then con- 
cocted the ominous Brezhnev doctrine of 
limited sovereignty which asserts the 
right of the Soviet Union to intervene 
unilaterally in all Communist-run coun- 
tries. 

It is difficult to see how one could have 
thought up a more clumsy and self- 
defeating rationalization of the Czech 
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invasion. All the talk about the sub- 
ordination of international law to the 
“laws of the class struggle” and the 
doubletalk about defending sovereignty 
by denying sovereignty gives no comfort 
to any other Communist ally, and shows 
a crude and deliberate disregard for the 
political interests of other Communist 
parties, particularly many in Western 
Europe, who, to retain the credibility of 
their effort to gain power by parliamen- 
tary means and of their willingness to 
support “bourgeois liberties,” feel they 
must repudiate the theory of imperialist 
communism and Soviet Party predomi- 
nance. 

If anyone had any doubt about the 
capacity of the Politburo to blunder, its 
performance in the case of Czecho- 
slovakia should dispel the doubt. The 
similarities between Moscow’s forcible 
methods and Nazi methods are now fully 
visible to the peoples of all the Warsaw 
Pact countries, beginning with Rumania, 
and to Communist comrades around the 
world whose interests the Soviet leader- 
ship brazenly ignored. 

Meanwhile, there is little doubt that 
a struggle for power and influence goes 
on within the Politburo, and that the 
outcome is uncertain. 

In the Soviet Union a few leaders, 
conspiring when they choose, can make 
and unmake a man’s power without his 
knowledge or that of the public, That is 
what happened to Khrushchev in 1964. 

Will change, when it comes, bring 
merely a reshuffle of the same old party 
apparatchki—Suslov or Kirilenko in 
place of Brezhnev; Voronov or Podgorny 
in place of Kosygin? Or will it bring a 
change of generations of party appa- 
ratchki—Shelepin, Mazurov, Polyansky? 

Will the change continue to restrict 
Soviet politics to the self-perpetuating 
Kremlin circles? Even now, the police ap- 
pear to be gaining ground. As Michel 
Tatu, one of the most astute analysts of 
the Soviet scene has said, it is no accident 
that Yury Andropov, the KGB chief, has 
been promoted to be an alternate mem- 
ber of the Politburo, for the first time 
since the notorious Lavrenti Beria was in 
the top group. Andropov has presided 
over the crackdown by the KGB on lib- 
eral Soviet intellectuals and signs of him 
in action during the Czechoslovak crisis 
have not indicated any doubts on his 
part concerning the intervention. 

Also now, the influence of the Stalinist- 
type political commissars appears to be 
on the rise. General Shtemenko, Stalin’s 
former chief of staff, downgraded two 
ranks on his master’s death, has not only 
been reappointed to high position in the 
Soviet military hierarchy but is now 
Chief of Staff of the Joint Armed Forces 
of the Warsaw Pact states, and is cam- 
paigning to refurbish Stalin’s image as 
a@ military leader. General Yepishev, a 
particularly sinister figure, who was 
Stalin’s assistant minister of state secu- 
rity in the horrible Doctors’ Plot period, 
was made chief political commissar of 
the Soviet Armed Forces in 1962, and pro- 
moted to full membership of the Central 
Committee following the fall of Khru- 
shchev. He is noted for his continual at- 
tacks on the liberal writers and on the so- 
called “foreign imperialists.” And one 
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gets no comfort from Yepishev’s chilling 
article, widely circulated this year in 
Kommunist, the official Communist 
Party journal. In that article he says 
that “classical Leninist teaching” on the 
inevitability of “a series of frightful 
clashes” between capitalism and commu- 
nism still applies in the nuclear age, and 
that World War III would “guarantee 
the construction of socialism and com- 
munism.” 

The resurgence of Soviet thinking in 
terms of the class struggle, reflected in 
military doctrine as well as in the Soviet 
approach to international law, must 
cause apprehension about the road 
ahead. 

Now, the fact of the matter is that an 
increasing number of the informed 
Western analysts of Soviet developments 
assess the Soviet Union as a dangerous, 
unpredictable opponent—on the verge of 
a leadership crisis, the outcome of which 
cannot be forecast. 

In this perspective, the fast-growing 
military capabilities of the Soviet Union 
take on added significance. 

No one is sure of the future and one 
has to be prepared for surprises. 

I am reminded of the lively discus- 
sion of the Czech crisis on August 7, 1968, 
at a high-powered workshop. The discus- 
sion produced a show of hands on the 
probability of Soviet military occupation 
of Czechoslovakia. Twenty present be- 
lieved such an eventuality unlikely; two 
thought it probable. 

One participant later suggested as a 
possible subtitle for the workshop, “Or 
Why We Were So Wrong.” 

We do not know who will have the 
finger on the Soviet trigger in the months 
and years ahead. The enormous Russian 
arsenal will be at the disposal of what- 
ever “strong man” or ascendant faction 
of tough, ambitious figures come to the 
fore in the Soviet power struggle. 

Hence, there is everything to be said 
for the United States to maintain a solid 
and prudent stance. 

Mr. President, the essence of a solid 
and prudent stance is a protected U.S. 
second-strike capacity which gives us the 
capability to retaliate against a strategic 
nuclear attack, and therefore to discour- 
age such an attack. This is the first es- 
sential of national security and individ- 
ual liberty, and of the survival of us and 
our allies in freedom. 

In recent years recognition has grown 
decisively among officials and scientists 
that we want to maintain the second- 
strike capacity—not of just one, but of 
all major vehicle types of our strategic 
force: Minuteman, bombers, and Polaris- 
Poseidon. 

As our Armed Services Committee re- 
port states: 

Each system has different limitations, is 
subject to varied uncertainties and requires 
distinct modes of attack. Each type must be 
protected, so as to insure no easy defeat of 
our system by an enemy. It must be of serious 
concern therefore if any part of our deterrent 


mixture is adversely affected by changing 
adverse forces and technologies, 


The Senate Armed Services Committee 
has voted to cut about $2 billion from the 
proposed 1970 Defense Department au- 
thorization bill. I joined in those votes. 
We can do without some of the less 
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urgent military programs. But in the face 
of the likely dangers ahead, tampering 
with the strategic offense and defense 
core of the Defense budget is a very risky 
business. 

Of real concern is the continuing 
Soviet development of their gigantic SS— 
9 missile, on which they have already 
begun to test multiple reentry vehicles, 
and not without success. The evidence is 
firm that the Soviets have more than 
230 SS—9’s operational or under construc- 
tion. If the Soviets continue to deploy 
additional missiles at the same rate as in 
the past few years, by the mid-1970’s the 
survivability of most of our Minuteman 
forces, as presently deployed, would be in 
question. 

Also of special concern is the threat 
to our bombers from the growing number 
of Soviet Polaris-type missile submarines, 
and the danger to our Polaris system 
from Soviet efforts in nuclear attack sub- 
marine construction and in anti-subma- 
rine warfare. As the report of the Armed 
Services Committee puts it: 

We cannot assume that our Polaris system 
will be the first weapon in history to remain 
invulnerable. 


Also of concern is the hard work which 
the Soviets have put into their ABM for 
many years. The Soviets are completing 
the deployment of some 60 Galosh ABM 
missiles on launchers around Moscow. 
And, very important, we now have hard 
evidence that the Soviets are testing an 
improved long-range ABM, which ap- 
parently has a “loiter” capability, so 
that, after the initial firing, the missiles 
can coast or “loiter” for a period of time, 
until a specific target is selected, at 
which point it can then be restarted and 
maneuvered to the target. The Tallinn 
defense system, very extensively de- 
ployed throughout the Soviet Union, is 
believed by many in the intelligence 
community to be subject to upgrading so 
as to give it an ABM capability. 

Faced with these problems, President 
Nixon has recommended a phased pro- 
gram to deploy an ABM defense. The 
functions of the Safeguard ABM pro- 
gram are to help protect, first, the Min- 
uteman silos; second, our manned 
bomber force; and third, the command 
and other facilities necessary in a crisis 
to assure national political control of 
both our land- and sea-based strategic 
forces. It is intended also to, fourth, pro- 
vide a partial but useful protection of 
our people against an accidental, irra- 
tional or reckless small missile attack. 

The opponents of the Safeguard pro- 
gram initially seemed to deny the fact 
that we confront increased threats to 
our deterrent forces in the mid and late 
1970’s. They now appear to have re- 
treated from that position and are try- 
ing to make a case for alternatives to 
deploying an ABM system which in 
their view would be better. 

Several Senators and scientists have 
suggested that, rather than defend our 
Offensive forces, we should expand our 
offensive forces—our Minuteman or our 
Poseidon, or both. Yet buying more 
Minutemen without protection is cer- 
tainly more destabilizing than an active 
defense of Minutemen silos, since it in- 
creases the capacity to strike first. And 
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buying more MIRVed Poseidon forces 
would surely be viewed from the Russian 
side as more threatening than a limited 
ABM defense of our forces. 

Moreover, any significant expansion of 
our offensive nuclear weapons is more 
costly than the Safeguard program. 

The President and the proponents of 
the Safeguard system are in my judg- 
ment the real moderates on this issue. 

Some opponents of ABM advocate de- 
lay in deployment—of what they call 
“an inadequately tested, unproven mis- 
sile defense system.” In fact, the Safe- 
guard system is the result of a very com- 
prehensive research and development 
effort. The components are more fully 
advanced and better tested than were 
the components of the Polaris missile 
system, when a comparable go-ahead was 
given. 

Mr. President, how can we now prove 
this system, except through a prototype- 
like deployment? Phase I of Safeguard 
is, in effect, a prototype installation that 
will enable the Defense Department +o 
complete engineering, installation, and 
shakedown and tests and to have the 
two stations fully operative by 1974. If 
we delay the decision for about a year, 
as some propose, the soonest these two 
sites could be ready for complete check- 
out would be in 1976. This would leave 
us with no option to provide active de- 
fense for the essential portion of our 
Minuteman force on the schedule that 
may be necessary if we do not reach 
agreement with the Soviets on limiting 
or reducing strategic forces. There is 
obviously no substitute for time. And, 
what is more, the delay would cost us 
an extra expenditure of several hundred 
million dollars. 

We can expect, as in the case of every 
other offense and defense system, that we 
can improve its effectiveness over the 
years. But we urgently need the expe- 
rience of a deployed working prototype. 
The idea that we should not be getting 
this experience in this very important 
defense area of nuclear weaponry, while 
the potential opponent was not dormant 
and has had the opportunity to obtain 
some of this experience for many years, 
is to me the height of imprudence, 

The statement to our committee by 
Freeman J. Dyson, of the Institute of 
Advanced Study, at Princeton, includes 
this perceptive comment: 

In the long run ‘he battle between of- 
fensive and defensive technology is a battle 
of information. If the defense knows where 
the offensive warheads are, it is not too dif- 
ficult to destroy them. For the last 20 years 
the offensive has had an overwhelming ad- 
vantage, but this advantage is being reduced 
as defensive information-handling capability 
improves, In the long run, I believe the de- 
fense will prevail because the defense will 
have more accurate and timely information 
than the offense. Defensive batteries within 
a hundred miles of the battle should ulti- 
mately be able to out-maneuver incoming 
offensive vehicles controlled from a com- 
mand center 5000 miles away on land or in a 
submarine off-shore. The offensive command 
will be fighting the battle blind, without any 
possibility of quick reaction to defensive 
moves. I consider that it is only a question 
of time, perhaps ten or twenty years, before 
these inherent advantages of the defense 
become actual. The time that it will take to 
overturn the doctrine of the supremacy of 
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the offensive will of course depend on polit- 
ical decisions as well as on technological 
developments. 


Some of the campaigners against ABM 
deployment argue that before deciding 
to proceed with deployment we should 
negotiate with the Russians, 

Why either one or the other? 

Why not both? 

If we do not have our ABM system 
moving along, what inducement is there 
for the Soviets to negotiate with us on 
a freeze or a reduction in their ABM de- 
ployment? Can anyone seriously main- 
tain that Moscow will agree to limit its 
ABM'’s if we now, and unilaterally, aban- 
don deployment of our ABM’s? Nothing 
in the record of negotiations on the con- 
trol of arms suggests that this would be 
the way to have a successful negotiation 
with the Soviets. 

I do not think that we can realistically 
expect the Politburo to sign an arms 
agreement that rules out a limited So- 
viet ABM defense and leaves their coun- 
try vulnerable to nuclear coercion and 
attack from Communist China and other 
secondary nuclear powers. And I also 
very strongly doubt that the American 
Congress and people would accept an 
agreement under which the Soviets are 
permitted to have their ABM system 
while we have no comparable ABM pro- 
tection well underway here. 

Thus I believe the chance is promis- 
ing that we could come to an agreement 
with the Soviet Union for a limited ABM 
defense on both sides—an agreed ceiling 
on the number of ABM’s, for example— 
provided that we do not foolishly throw 
that chance away by now scuttling our 
own program. 

In my judgment, anyone who wants a 
successful negotiation with the Soviets 
to halt the further evolution of danger- 
ous strategic armaments should be a 
strong proponent of the Safeguard ABM. 

President Nixon has asked us to give 
him the funds to proceed with the Safe- 
guard ABM as a matter “essential for 
national security.” 

After thorough consideration, a major- 
ity of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee has supported the President's re- 
quest. 

President Nixon believes that he would 
be in a much stronger position in the 
forthcoming negotiations with the So- 
viets on limitation of offensive and defen- 
sive nuclear systems if he had the back- 
ing of Congress on his Safeguard pro- 
gram. I agree with that analysis. Indeed, 
in my opinion, nothing would be more 
detrimental to our diplomatic effort— 
and more shortsighted—than to deny 
the President the strong hand he needs 
just as his negotiators are about to sit 
down at the conference table. 

I have no doubt that the Senate will 
evidence its commonsense and vote to go 
forward with the ABM program as part 
of the 1970 Department of Defense au- 
thorization bill. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. I express my apprecia- 
tion to the distinguished Senator from 
Washington for one of the best speeches 
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on defense research that I have heard 
in a long time. It is information that 
everyone should heed. I think, certainly, 
that it makes the strongest possible case 
for the acceptance of research and de- 
ployment of the ABM. 

Now that we are witnessing the re- 
surgence of Stalinism, does not the Sen- 
ator believe that the time remaining for 
a detente is less, probably, than in pre- 
vious years? 

Mr. JACKSON. I think the Senator is 
correct. If anyone has doubts about the 
nature of the present regime, I suggest 
that he read some of the quotations from 
the writings of that long-time Commu- 
nist, Marshal Tito. Marshal Tito was a 
member of the Communist Party before 
many of the present members of the 
Politburo were even eligible to join the 
Young Communist League. Marshal Tito 
is so much concerned that he is now 
arming his peasants for guerrilla war- 
fare. 

If anyone has further doubts, he should 
listen to the words of the Communist 
leaders in Romania. 

If we want to leave that area and 
move to Western countries, we can read 
what Luigi Longo, the head of the Com- 
munist Party of Italy, has said about the 
present regime. Can any Senator imagine 
how embarrassed the head of a Commu- 
nist Party must be in a Western country, 
where free and open elections are held, 
to have to admit on the platform that if 
his party comes to power, according to 
the Brezhnev doctrine, that country, will 
then come under the discipline of the 
Soviet Union, and be subject to unilateral 
occupation by the Soviets. 

No wonder the leaders of so many of 
the Communist Parties in the Western 
World have denounced the leadership in 
the Politburo as dangerous and, indeed, 
a threat to the peace of the world. Yet I 
am amazed to hear it said in the United 
States and elsewhere that the Soviet 
Union is no problem, and this at a time 
when the top ranking leaders of the Com- 
munist world outside the Soviet Union 
are warning, over and over again, about 
Soviet imperialism. In fact, the major 
foreign policy problem which confronts 
us is Russian imperialism. 

Mr. President, the Brezhnev doctrine 
cannot be explained in the doctrinal 
terms of Marxist-Leninist philosophy. 
This doctrine is a most fantastic propo- 
Sition. It can be explained, however, in 
terms of Russian history, in terms of 
Russian imperialism. 

I submit that with all the discussion 
that has been going on about defensive 
systems and offensive systems, we have 
spent altogether too much time talking 
about the military hardware and we 
have not been debating the central is- 
sue, The central issue which you have to 
decide first, before you can decide what 
kind of military budget you should have 
or what kind of foreign policy you should 
have, is: What kind of adversary do you 
face, and what is he up to? 

I submit that even if we just listen 
to the representatives of the Communist 
world outside of the Soviet Union, we 
get a pretty good measure of the threat 
as they witness it. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. The Senator is obviously 
knowledgeable on this matter. Does he 
discern any genuine desire on the part 
of the present hierarchy of the Soviet 
Union to reduce the current pace 
of arms technology, development, and 
deployment? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, there 
is a direct relationship to the coming of 
power of the present group in the Polit- 
buro and the increase in Soviet strategic 
arms. They are directly related. There 
is a direct relationship, of course, to the 
use of force to subjugate Czechoslovakia 
and the enunciation of the now-infa- 
mous Brezhney doctrine. I do not think 
there is any doubt that the men who are 
running the Politburo today are unsure 
of themselves, They are not very com- 
petent. I think they present to the west- 
ern world—ana to the Communist world 
outside of the Soviet Union—a real, and 
unpredictable threat. 

Mr. TOWER. Further, does it appear 
that historically Soviet arms develop- 
ment and Soviet stockpiling of arms, the 
expansion of Soviet military capacity, is 
directly related to what we have done in 
the way of arms development? In other 
words, have they simply reacted to the 
things we have done? 

Mr. JACKSON. This is not, of course, 
the case. The Soviets, in my judgment, 
have decided on what they feel they 
might need if they ever got into a nu- 
clear war, in order to be in a better posi- 
tion than the opponent if such a war 
does come. Obviously, there is some in- 
teraction between their programs and 
ours, but it is not the simple action-reac- 
tion pattern that some people call it. 

In my statement I referred to Gen- 
eral Yepishev, who made some rather 
startling comments about the fact that 
war was still inevitable, even in a nu- 
clear age. The Senator will recall that 
Mr. Khrushchev walked away from that 
position. He said that obviously Mr. 
Lenin, when he laid down the idea of 
the inevitability of war, did not have in 
mind the possibility of catastrophic 
thermonuclear weapons, and therefore 
thermonuclear war was unthinkable. 

But now we have a high functionary, 
and influential official in the Soviet 
Union, writing in an official organ, the 
Kommunist, saying, in effect, that we 
might have nuclear war and that indeed 
the possibility of it was inevitable and 
that if we did it would “guarantee the 
construction of socialism and commu- 
nism.” 

I think this presents some measure of 
the preparations that they are making. 

Mr. TOWER. Then the Senator would 
reject the somewhat fragile contention 
and the historically unprovable conten- 
tion that if we develop and deploy an 
ABM, we are simply fueling the arms race 
for the Soviet Union, that they will re- 
act by something greater. 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not have the direct 
quotation before me, but in 1967 this yery 
question was asked of Mr. Kosygin at a 
press conference in London. They asked 
Mr. Kosygin, in effect, “Are you not fuel- 
ing the arms race by deploying an ABM 
system?” He, in effect, said, “There are 
two systems—offensive and defensive— 
and a defensive system is merely in de- 
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fense of the country, and it does not 
add to or fuel the arms race.” This is 
Mr. Kosygin’s position. 

I will point out that the Soviet Union 
was the first to develop an ICBM, the 
first to deploy an ABM—which we have 
not yet done, the first to set off a 60 
megaton bomb—something we have 
never done. They were the first to de- 
ploy a fractional orbital bombardment 
system. 

I should observe at this point that from 
1945 until the fall of 1949, we in effect 
unilaterally disarmed so far as the 
hydrogen bomb was concerned. We had 
the understanding, the talent, and the 
know-how from the days at Los Alamos 
to go ahead with what was then called 
the super project. We made no move in 
this regard until Klaus Fuchs was ap- 
prehended and we had the conclusive 
evidence that the Russians knew a lot 
about it. Klaus Fuchs, of course, turned 
out to be the greatest traitor in this cen- 
tury, especially in the field of technology 
and science. He had given this informa- 
tion to the Soviets. But for 4 years we 
did nothing about developing a hydrogen 
bomb, because we did not want to fuel 
the arms race. 

We need not go into detail about what 
the Soviets did in the postwar period 
when we had an absolute monopoly of 
nuclear weapons. There are too many 
people in Central Europe in chains to- 
day who testify to what they did. There 
were the continuing harassments of Ber- 
lin, and so on. But there were limits as 
to how far Moscow would go when it was 
in a totally inferior nuclear position. But 
if they get into a position where they 
feel they could move, from a strategic 
point of view, with relative impunity, I 
wonder what they would do in this 
troubled world in trying to extend their 
influence. I think they would be tempted 
to take great risks and this could lead to 
the most dangerous kind of confronta- 
tions with us, and with other powers. 

Mr. TOWER. Then, would it not be 
valid to say that even if we should uni- 
laterally initiate a cessation of develop- 
ment, production, and deployment of 
strategic weapons in this country, we 
could not expect the Soviets to do the 
same? 

Mr. JACKSON. There is evidence to 
completely corroborate the Senator's 
statement. 

The Senator will recall that President 
Johnson invited Mr. Khrushchev not to 
go ahead with the production of any 
more fissionable material with the new 
plants that were underway, There was a 
unilateral move on our part. We our- 
selves announced a shutdown, Mr. Khru- 
shchev indicated he was going to do like- 
wise, but instead they added to their 
capacity. The Russians went right ahead 
and added to their production of fission- 
able material. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank the Senator for 
his remarks, and I should like to asso- 
ciate myself with those remarks, 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I should like to con- 
gratulate the Senator for what I think 
is one of the best speeches I have heard 
in a long time. 
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I think one of the problems we have 
been facing—and I have said this over 
and over, to the extent of walking out in 
anger from one of the Armed Services 
Committee meetings—is the fact that 
when we are given data, it is always 
marked “secret” with respect to what the 
enemy is doing, but by and large it is not 
with respect to what we are doing. So the 
whole security picture has been turned 
around, and the people of this country 
have not been permitted to know what 
the Soviet Union in fact has been doing. 

All the information I have—and I 
would ask the Senator whether this is 
correct—is that when we leveled off on 
our Minuteman production and deploy- 
ment, it is our hope at that time that this 
would bring down, as I understand it, or 
would create an atmosphere in which the 
Soviets themselves would stop their pro- 
duction of offensive weaponry. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOMINICK. What happened? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Soviets went right 
ahead and proceeded to harden their 
strategic missile sites. They did this at a 
time when they knew we did not have a 
first-strike capability. 

In fact, today the Soviets are the only 
one building toward a first-strike ca- 
pability. We do not have that capability 
and we do not want it. We made that 
decision in 1961 when we decided to 
go ahead with Minuteman. We told the 
whole world we were going for a second- 
strike capability and none other than 
that. 

Mr. DOMINICK. In the meantime, did 
they not produce and deploy the SS-9 
and the SS-11 and a good number of 
their other missiles which are in evi- 
dence, and have they not accelerated pro- 
duction, no matter whom they may be 
targeted on? 

Mr. JACKSON. The nature of our po- 
sition in this matter is well known. The 
Senator will recall that we entered into 
a nuclear test ban moratorium with the 
Soviets. The way in which they an- 
nounced the termination of the agree- 
ment was to set off a 60-megaton bomb. 
We were acting in good faith and we 
were not prepared to resume testing. The 
result was that they were able to test 
strategic nuclear weapons that were in- 
valuable to them, including ABM weap- 
ons, in which 2 years’ work was in- 
volved. 

As a result of their action in this 
regard they were able to obtain data and 
information in the strategic weapons 
field that we have not been able to get 
because we went along with the nuclear 
test ban treaty. I supported that agree- 
ment. But I point out we had this agree- 
ment and without warning they abro- 
gated it. They knew very well their in- 
tentions in that regard because from 
what they were able to do it was apparent 
they had made the decision months and 
months previous to the time they broke 
the moratorium in September 1961. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator empha- 
sized the leadership of the Soviet Union 
in the context of what it might be like 
5 years, 6 years, or 7 years from now. I 
would hope that before we are through 
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we would also get the same type of in- 
formation with respect to the leadership 
of the Red Chinese. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think the Russians 
would like to get that information also. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I think they would, 
and I would be happy to have the Sena- 
tor do the same type of research he has 
done on this matter and get that in- 
formation out if he could. 

It seems to me that I recall President 
Johnson urged that we deploy the 
Sentinel system against a possible 
Chinese attack in the middle 1970's. I 
remember reading myself the words of 
Mr. Mao, who is in charge of that coun- 
try, saying they would not mind a 
nuclear world war because they could 
survive it out of sheer numbers, which 
would leave no speculation with respect 
to what might happen if they had more 
nuclear power than they now possess. 

I hope we can get some background 
analysis of the upcoming leadership in 
that area and put that information in 
the Record with respect to the forces we 
are facing. 

I congratulate the Senator. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the Senator. 
I wish to comment on the remarks of the 
able Senator. 

I think that the Soviets during these 
tense days with the Chinese Communists 
are counting heavily, on having in the 
period ahead, among other things, an 
ABM system that can deal with nuclear 
blackmail efforts or an irrational act on 
the part of the Chinese. We know that 
very substantial Soviet conventional and 
strategic forces have been moved into the 
Sino-Soviet border area. We do not know 
what might happen. Anything could hap- 
pen out there. It is a most explosive 
situation. 

I feel quite strongly that, if there is a 
chance to reach an agreement involving 
strategic weapons, it is primarily in this 
area of the antiballistic missile system, 
because I believe the Russians are going 
to insist on a minimum number of ABM’s, 
especially in order to deal with the Chi- 
nese problem as it is now, and as they 
may find it in the period ahead. But to 
get the Soviets to limit the number of 
their ABM'’s, I think we need to have our 
own ABM system really underway—to 
bargain with. That is the point I devel- 
oped in my earlier remarks. 

Mr, DOMINICK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. One of the things 
that has been of increasing concern to 
me is the semantic somersaults made in 
some areas of the country where people 
who say we have an overkill say we should 
not deploy the ABM because that would 
be provocative; and they say build more 
offensive weapons. That does not make 
sense to me. It seems to me that if we 
have an overkill, we should maintain the 
ability of that overkill to be used as 
needed. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I heard 
the statement of the able Senator from 
Colorado, regarding the support by oppo- 
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nents of ABM of offensive weapons as an 
alternative. The distinguished Senator 
from Washington has made the same 
statement. In the testimony of Secretary 
Laird before the House committee, he 
made a similar statement. 

It is said that those who oppose deploy- 
ment of the anti-ballistic-missile system 
this year, a defensive system, favor addi- 
tions of missiles to our offensive systems. 

I must say that is incorrect. The frame- 
work in which such a statement has been 
made is—that if a year from now the 
Soviets are proceeding with the deploy- 
ment of the SS-9, perhaps armed with 
MRV or MIR\V, at that time, if necessary 
to protect our deterrent, we could protect 
our assured deterrent by building addi- 
tional Minuteman missiles and additional 
Polaris of Poseidon-type submarines. 
That is the context in which such state- 
ments have been made. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect regarding his own position cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes, but the implication, 
and I say this with all courtesy as the 
Senator knows my regard for him, of the 
statement made here today, and made 
by Secretary Laird in his testimony be- 
fore the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, is that opponents of the anti-ballis- 
tic-missile system are arguing for an 
alternative; that is, additional ICBM’s 
and the Polaris should be deployed. This 
is not correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. I say in response to 
the statement of my good friend that it 
is far less provocative to try to defend 
our deterrent; then later if that is not 
adequate, the decision can be made about 
going ahead with an addition to the of- 
fensive system. 

We did have some testimony before 
our committee, the Committee on Armed 
Services, to the effect that if the situa- 
tion reaches the point where the Minute- 
man is really threatened, so that it no 
longer has a credible position in the de- 
terrent system, then it would be prefer- 
able to go the offensive route, rather 
than try an ABM defense. I think I stated 
it correctly. 

Mr. COOPER. My position is that 
arms control is the best means of secu- 
rity. But if talks fail—if the threat to 
this country becomes as serious as the 
Secretary of Defense says—we can in- 
crease offensive weapons to meet the 
threat. He conjures up a bleak picture 
for the United States—but one based on 
several assumptions: First, that the So- 
viet Union will proceed with the deploy- 
ment of the SS-9 and construction of 
Polaris-type submarines. The second as- 
sumption, if the Soviet Union takes that 
course, is that the United States would 
then protect itself both by the de- 
ployment of a better and effective ABM 
system and by the construction of more 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, and 
by Poseidon. These measures would be 
available to the United States to protect 
and defend its nuclear deterrent. The 
assumptions to my mind, are not correct. 
But they are argued to make the case 
upon which the ABM is based. The fact 
is—the Soviets may not proceed as as- 
sumed—but if they do—we can protect 
our security without timelag. 
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Mr. JACKSON. Let me say in response 
to my good friend that the Secretary of 
Defense, of course, must make certain 
assumptions because prudence tells him 
that there is a leadtime factor involved. 
In other words, what we are really talk- 
ing about, as the Senator knows, is what 
the Soviets may have in the way of stra- 
tegic arms in the 1974-76 and beyond 
time frame. We look at what they are 
doing and try to make certain extrap- 
olations from that as to what they may 
have during that period. Unless we al- 
low for the leadtime, we will not have 
the means to protect our deterrent in 
that period. The big debate turns on 
that. 

Mr. COOPER. We shall get into those 
points later, during debate. But on the 
question of leadtime, if it should become 
necessary to build additional offensive 
weapons I believe the Senator will agree 
that there would be time to do so. 

Mr. JACKSON. Well no. This involves 
cranking up production of Minutemen 
and Poseidon missiles, producing and 
deploying them which takes time. Polaris 
submarines take time. We have had vari- 
ous estimates of the leadtime required, 
and they can be supplied to the Senate. 
What we are really talking about is 
what the capability will be during the 
mid-seventies and beyond. 

Mr. COOPER. We shall be prepared 
on these points. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Will the Senator 
from Washington yield so that I may 
make one more comment? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. In my comment, I 
did not mean to impugn anything about 
one of my most beloved friends in the 
Senate, my friend from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper). I had not meant it personally. 
What I have said is that from all over 
the country, and from many scientists, 
they have said that we are capable of 
building a defensive weapons system 
that will be provocative, but if we build 
an offensive system it will be nonprovoca- 
tive. That seems to me to be a question 
of a semantic somersault. I can under- 
stand it in the context of putting it in 
what the Senator is talking about, but 
this is not the context in which many 
people are putting it, including the pre- 
vious Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. COOPER. I have heard the tes- 
timony of the scientists before the Armed 
Services Committee, and the subcom- 
mittee of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee chaired by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Gore), except when I was ill. 
I have read the testimony. I do not 
know any scientist—I may be wrong, 
but I have not so read or heard—who 
said that, as an alternative to ABM, of- 
fensive weapons should be deployed 

Mr. JACKSON. On that one point, the 
Senator has read the testimony of many 
experts from each side of the ABM. I do 
not have that at my fingertips, but in the 
next few days I will place in the Recorp 
a number of statements. It was my un- 
derstanding that if the threat reached 
the point that it was, indeed, a grave 
threat to the Minuteman deterrent, they 
would advocate going forward with a 
buildup of the offensive forces. I shall 
place that in the Recorp. I believe that 
was the testimony, for example, of Dr. 
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Rathjens and Dr. Chayer, and possibly 
others such as Dr. Wiesner. 

Mr. COOPER. I think that is correct. 
That is the statement I have made. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thought the Senator 
said they did not say it. 

Mr. COOPER. In the event of a threat 
that materialized—— 

Mr. JACKSON. Let us put in the Rec- 
orD what it is. 

Mr. COOPER. We would have the op- 
tion, if necessary, of deploying additional 
offensive weapons. 

Mr. JACKSON. But, as I recall, they 
said it was in preference to the ABM. It 
seems to me, from the Russian point of 
view, that going ahead with an offensive 
system would be far more provocative 
and destabilizing than providing for a 
defensive system. That was my point. 
But, in any case, the record will speak 
for itself as to what they and others have 
said. 

Mr. COOPER. We will place in the 
Recorp their statements—— 

Mr. JACKSON. May I just add this 
other thing, since the colloquy referring 
to the leadtime necessary to crank-up 
Minuteman production and deploy a sub- 
stantial number, I am advised that the 
leadtime is a number of years—some es- 
timates run as high as 4 to 5 years. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not think so. Per- 
haps the Senator can produce the facts 
for the Recorp during debate. 

Mr. JACKSON, I will supply data on 
this matter. 

Mr. COOPER. I have listened to the 
speech of the Senator from Washington 
very carefully. He always makes a very 
effective and informative speech. I am 
not going to question the judgment of 
the Senator from Washington regard- 
ing characteristics of the Politburo. I do 
not contradict the Senator’s statement 
about the new doctrine which the Soviet 
Union declared—— 

Mr. JACKSON. The Brezhnev doc- 
trine. 

Mr. COOPER. In connection with 
Communist countries. It is an unusual 
innovation in any system of law and 
international relations. Czechoslovakia 
was a brutal example. 

I would argue that if the Soviet lead- 
ers are as unpredictable as it is said they 
are—and they may be—and if the threat 
which the Senator has pictured so 
grimly, as has Secretary of Defense 
Laird, is a true threat, and knowing that 
both countries are armed to the teeth, 
that the United States has more men 
under arms around the world than the 
Soviet Union and that though the United 
States possesses three times as many nu- 
clear warheads as the Soviet Union, that 
both countries have the capability of de- 
stroying the other, even if first struck 
by a nuclear attack—then the Senator’s 
speech supports the argument that we 
are making. Let our great and humane 
country try in negotiations, to determine 
whether it is possible to reach an agree- 
ment to control both offensive and de- 
fensive weapons rather than deploying 
new weapons systems such as ABM or 
MIRV. If not an agreement in formal 
terms, a tacit agreement proved by a 
halt in their deployment by the Soviet 
Union and the United States. 

This course of action, of effort, offers at 
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least some ray of hope for the people of 
our country and the rest of the world. It 
is better to make the effort, even if it 
fails, than to vote to pile up these weap- 
ons, particularly at a time when we are 
preparing for negotiations to urge their 
control. 

Mr. JACKSON. Let me respond to my 
good friend from Kentucky by saying 
that I have the highest regard for his 
sincerity in presenting his point of view. 
No one that I know of, on the committee 
or in the Senate, has stated that we do 
not have this awesome strategic nuclear 
capability at the present time. I have 
been trying to emphasize that we are not 
talking about that now. We are talking 
about 1974-76. I do think that the Sen- 
ate should know what is happening in 
the strategic arms field. The Soviet 
Union, as the Senator knows, now has 
deployed or has under construction, more 
land-based, long-range missiles, not to 
mention their medium-range missiles, 
targeted on Western Europe, than the 
United States. Also, as the Senator 
knows, the Soviets have a greater mega- 
tonnage deliverability capability right 
now than we have. 

Speaking of nuclear arms, we should 
remember, when we are talking about 
nuclear strategic capability, that it is not 
just the number of warheads that mat- 
ters; it is warhead numbers, times yield, 
times deliverability, that spells out the 
nuclear posture. 

I want to add that I share the Sen- 
ator’s desire to negotiate with the So- 
viets. I have supported all moves in that 
regard. But now I want to ask a simple 
question: 

Why would the Russians negotiate to 
give up or limit an ABM system if they 
have one and we do not have one? Where 
is our bargaining power in that situa- 
tion? 

Mr. COOPER. They may not. The Sen- 
ator has answered the question in his own 
speech. He said it may well be, as a re- 
sult of these negotiations, that the So- 
viets and the United States may decide 
they want an ABM system, But this 
would be the result of agreement. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think it is desirable 
to have a limited number of ABM weap- 
ons. I do think, in light of the condition 
that exists between the Soviet Union and 
Communist China—and the Senator is 
fully aware of what has happened there 
is recent weeks—there is a good chance 
that, while the Soviets would not want 
to eliminate the ABM system, they might 
agree to limit the ABM’s they would de- 
ploy—that is, if we do not scuttle our 
own ABM program before the talks even 
begin, 

Mr. COOPER. That is the issue the 
Senator raised—that the Soviets would 
not abandon their ABM system. The ar- 
gument that we should make a decision 
now on deploying ABM to help in nego- 
tiations does not hold water. I do not 
believe that a decision now to start de- 
ployment of an ineffective ABM system, 
which cannot be deployed or tested as an 
integrated system until 1974, is going to 
have any weight with the Soviet Union. 
Either Dr. Foster or Secretary Laird tes- 
tified before the House committee that 
we could destroy their partially deployed 
ABM system around Moscow. We would 
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just overcome it with missiles. I would 
consider that the Soviets believe they 
could similarly overcome our ABM sys- 
tem. 

Mr, JACKSON. Did he mean now? 

Mr. COOPER. Of course, we have the 
MIRV. They have MIRV, we believe. 

Mr. JACKSON. We are not so sure they 
do not have MIRV. 

Mr. COOPER. We know what we have. 
If we are to have control and limitation 
of arms, I believe the factor that either 
country has the power to destroy the 
other will be the deciding factor, rather 
than an ABM system which may be phys- 
ically deployed 4 to 6 years from now, 
and not an effective one, even then. 

Mr. JACKSON. Again, on the negotia- 
tion question, the Senator will recall 
that the debate on the ABM grew out 
of the military construction bill. We dis- 
cussed foreign and defense policy in 
connection with the military construc- 
tion bill for over a week. 

The Senator will recall that the argu- 
ment was made that if we went ahead 
and first deployed the ABM system, the 
Russians would not talk. It is all in the 
record. I do not need to go into detail. 
The argument was that they would not 
talk. I took the position that if we went 
forward with the ABM, we would increase 
the Soviet incentive to come to the con- 
ference table. The Senator will recall 
that on a Monday we voted to go ahead 
with the ABM, and on a Thursday Mr. 
Gromyko asked for talks. This is the 
significant point. I did not assert at the 
time that by going ahead we would force 
the Russians to talk, but I did point out 
that the constant argument being made 
that the Russians would not talk if we 
went ahead did not make sense. The rec- 
ord speaks for itself. 

Mr. COOPER. I remember that. I was 
one of those who argued—— 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not recall that the 
Senator took that position, but other 
Senators did. 

Mr. COOPER. I want to be honest—— 

Mr. JACKSON. I was trying to protect 
the Senator. 

Mr, COOPER. I doubt that the Soviets 
are so loosely organized that they would 
make such a decision in 3 days, upon 
a vote by the U.S. Senate to deploy the 
Sentinel system. I am almost ashamed 
to make the debating point that last 
year the argument was made that con- 
struction of the Sentinel system would 
bring the Soviets to talks. This year, we 
have abandoned the Sentinel system as 
ineffective. We should not vote to deploy 
ABM before we commence negotiations. 
The objective is to stop the arms race— 
not accelerate it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
made a very interesting speech charac- 
terizing the leadership of the Russian 
Government. I am not sure his speech 
will promote talks, or very friendly talks, 
but that is beside the point. 

Mr. JACKSON. Has the Senator read 
the series of articles by Anatole Shub 
recently published in the Washington 
Post? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did. I read another 
article following that which is con- 
tradictory to it. But that is neither here 
nor there. It does not matter what Mr. 
Shub said. The Senator is a distinguished 
Senator from Washington and a leading 
Senator, who would have been Secretary 
of Defense, according to all reports, if he 
had wanted to be. It is quite a different 
thing to read what the Senator from 
Washington said and to read what Mr. 
Shub said. Mr. Shub is a fine newspaper- 
man who was in Russia but was asked to 
leave by the Soviet Union. I imagine he 
was not pleased by that development. I 
do not wish to make any point of that. 

I understood the Senator to refer a 
moment ago to “first-strike capability.” 
I am wondering in what way he uses the 
term “‘first-strike capability.” What does 
that term mean to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. JACKSON. It means to the Sena- 
tor from Washington an ability to destroy 
their nuclear strike force to the point 
where they would not be able to provide 
a creditable strike force against us. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. A retaliatory one? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes. I am not saying 
what the Soviets intend to do with the 
capability they are building. I do not 
know what they intend. I am talking only 
about capability. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. A moment ago I 
understood the Senator from Washing- 
ton to say—not in this colloquy, but just 
before—that the Soviets today have the 
only first-strike capability in the world; 
we do not have a first-strike capability. 

Mr. JACKSON. I believe the Soviets 
are building toward a first-strike capa- 
bility. We are not seeking a first-strike 
capability. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would like the 
Senator to elucidate that a little. 

Mr, JACKSON. Yes; I shall be happy 
to. As the senior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore) , who is a member of the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee, will recall, we 
were advised several years ago that the 
decision had been made not to go ahead 
with big nuclear bombs. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is right. They 
are big, but not as big as theirs. I would 
say one megaton is pretty big. 

Mr. JACKSON. I am talking about nu- 
clear weapons that are capable of de- 
stroying hardened silos in the Soviet Un- 
ion. Mr. McNamara made the decision 
in 1961, when we moved rapidly with the 
deployment of the Minuteman force, 
that we had bombers that could deliver 
nuclear weapons of many megatons 
greater than the Minuteman or the Po- 
laris or the Poseidon, when it is de- 
ployed; but—and this is the point—we 
could not use manned bombers to knock 
out the hardened silos in the Soviet Un- 
ion, for the simple reason that by the 
time the bombers got there, with the 
warning the Soviets would have, the silos 
would be empty. 

Does that answer the question of the 
Senator? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. I asked the 
question, or perhaps the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) did, of the 
present Secretary of Defense, Mr. Laird, 
if he considered that the Russians had 
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the capacity now to knock our retalia- 
tory capacity. In other words, did they 
have a first-strike capability? If I re- 
call, he said they did not. So we have a 
direct conflict between the Senator’s 
testimony and that of the present Secre- 
tary of Defense, which strikes me as 
rather odd, inasmuch as the Senator 
from Washington could have been Secre- 
tary of Defense, had he chosen to be, I 
am sure that is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. No. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I mean correct 
about the difference, not about the Sec- 
retaryship. 

Mr, JACKSON. Let us stick to the pres- 
ent question the Senator poses. The So- 
viet Union does not now have a capa- 
bility of destroying our retaliatory force. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. The Senator said a 
few minutes ago they did. 

Mr. JACKSON. I made a very clear 
distinction in the colloquy with the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. I said we are not 
talking about our current capability. We 
are talking about what it will be in 1974 
or 1976. I am sorry if there was any mis- 
understanding. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This is what I am 
trying to clarify: I think the Senator 
said prior to that, because I made a 
note of it, that the Soviets today have 
the only first-strike capability in the 
world, that we do not have a first-strike 
capability. 

Mr. JACKSON. No; that is not correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was simply going 
to ask the Senator to clear it up now, 
because I thought he just now said they 
did not have a first-strike capability; 
but he says they do have it now? 

Mr. JACKSON. What I am saying is 
that a first-strike capability, of course, 
is not achieved, in a technical sense, 
until you can destroy a sufficient num- 
ber of the hardened or, shall we say, 
submerged submarines of the adver- 
sary, as well as a sufficient number of 
the ICBM’s to the point that he cannot 
make a credible retaliatory response. 

But I am pointing out to the Senator 
that I do not know why the Soviets 
would want to have a 25-megaton ca- 
pability in their missile, if it is only for 
a second strike? I would like to obtain 
a response to that question. I think with 
a 25-megaton warhead, if you get 
enough of them, you have a first-strike 
capability, and you can have a second 
strike, third strike, fourth strike, many 
different strikes. But when they get 
enough of that kind of megatonnage in 
the warhead of a missile, and enough 
missiles, if there are no other steps 
taken to protect our missiles, with the 
number of Minutemen that we have 
now deployed, the Soviets could destroy 
a large enough number to make our land- 
based retaliatory force ineffective. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We spent 3 hours, I 
believe—the Senator from Tennessee 
was there—in executive session the other 
day with the present Secretary of De- 
fense and the Director of the CIA, 
much of it on this point. The Secretary 
finally agreed that all he was talking 
about, as to capability, was that these 
SS-9's were capable of destroying a 
Minuteman silo. He did not mean to 
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imply that this would be a first strike 
capability, because they had no feasible 
way to deal with either our bombers 
or the Poseidon, and so on. 

In other words, he retracted, in my 
view, what he publicly had said in the 
first meeting with our committee, when 
he said: 

They are going for a first strike capability, 
let there be no doubt about it. 


All I am trying to do is clarify the 
record. I do not wish to precipitate a 
big argument on the merits, although I 
will have to say, in view of what the 
Senator has said, that there was a de- 
liberate decision on the part of our Gov- 
ernment not to go for these big ones, 
because they are a less efficient use of 
our fissionable capacity. 

After all, a megaton in a Minuteman 
is a terrific weapon; it is 50 times the 
force that destroyed Nagaski. It was felt 
that there was no point in developing 
one that big, and I assume that the Sen- 
ator from Washington agreed with that 
decision. 

Mr. JACKSON. That was correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This was a delib- 
erate decision, because it was the most 
efficient way to use our fissionable ma- 
terial. 

Mr. JACKSON. I cannot agree with 
the Senator on that at all. The decision 
was not based on the efficient use of 
nuclear material. The decision was made 
that we would not go for a first strike 
capability against the Soviets. Bear in 
mind, we had a wide lead then. The 
decision was made that we would have 
a second-strike force that would be us- 
able only against soft sites—cities air- 
fields, and so on—I want to make it clear 
that the decision was not made on the 
basis of efficient use of fissionable ma- 
terial. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. You get much more 
out of a number of small ones than one 
big one; I think that should be obvious. 
When you consider the capacity for de- 
struction of a megaton, it is a terrific 
weapon. You can destroy a city like 
Washington with one of them. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is correct; 
but he has to make the point, however, 
when he argues in that direction, that it 
requires only a minimum megatonnage 
to knock out a city. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But we have plenty 
for a retaliatory strike, if they knocked 
them all out. That is one point I am 
making. 

Mr. JACKSON. We are talking about 
what the situation is going to be in 1974, 
or 1976. I emphasize that, because that 
is the issue. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes: and that is 
based upon a lot of assumptions. It is 
assuming that the Russians will con- 
tinue to develop theirs, and we will stand 
still and will not make any more, and 
that has been argued at great length. 

I wish to ask a few other questions. I 
also understood the Senator to say, and 
I want to see if I am correct—I believe 
the Recorp will show—that the Senator 
said the Russians have deployed a frac- 
tional orbital bombardment system. Did 
he say that, or not? 

Mr. JACKSON. That is correct. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. They have de- 
ployed it? 

Mr, JACKSON. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And it is workable, 
and in operation? 

Mr. JACKSON. I might say to the 
Senator, he can find the statement in 
open literature. A top-ranking Soviet of- 
ficer, in one of their official publications, 
so announced it. And we know that they 
have deployed some. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Some. But I mean, 
is it an operating weapons system? 

Mr. JACKSON. They have an opera- 
tional system. It is limited in numbers 
at this time. One of the problems in this 
regard is that they use, as a booster, the 
Ss-9. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But did the Senator 
say it? Iam not arguing with the Sena- 
tor; I just want to be sure I heard the 
Senator correctly. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator heard me 
correctly. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That it is an opera- 
tional FOBS system? 

Mr. JACKSON. That is right. They 
have available for use an operational 
fractional orbital bombardment system. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Deployed? 

Mr. JACKSON. Deployed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Very well. I just 
wanted to be sure. 

The Senator mentioned a time when 
we offered to freeze testing fissionable 
material, and the Russians, in return, 
tested a large bomb? 

Mr. JACKSON. No, I did not say that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What did the Sena- 
tor say? 

Mr. JACKSON. What I said was that 
in 1961, in September, I believe, the So- 
viets, without warning, broke the nuclear 
test moratorium and set off a 60-mega- 
ton bomb. I think it was on the same 
day. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Was that a formal 
moratorium, or a tacit one? 

Mr. JACKSON. It was an understand- 
ing. I ask the able Senator from Ten- 
nessee, who is present in the Chamber, 
and who, I think, attended some of the 
meetings at Geneva. 

It was an understanding, in any event. 
Whether it was reduced to writing, I do 
not know for sure. I will come to the 
other question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That we offered to 
freeze the further manufacturing of fis- 
sionable material. Did the Senator say 
that? 

Mr. JACKSON, No, I did not say that. 
I will answer the question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not want to put 
words in the Senator’s mouth. I am ask- 
ing whether he said something to that 
effect. 

Mr. JACKSON. No, I did not. I said 
that President Johnson announced that 
we were closing some of our nuclear re- 
actors. He had taken this up earlier with 
Mr. Khrushchev, and Mr. Khrushchev 
agreed to close, or not go ahead with, 
some of the new reactors that the So- 
viets were building. What happened, 
though, was that we closed ours, and the 
Soviets went ahead and finished theirs, 
and they are in operation. I believe the 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy at that time, the distin- 
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guished Senator from New Mexico, Sen- 
ator ANDERSON, can corroborate what I 
have just said. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then I misunder- 
stood. We did not, either then or at any 
other time, offer to freeze the develop- 
ment of fissionable material? 

Mr. JACKSON. No. This point came 
up, as the Senator may recall, in a ques- 
tion raised by the able Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower) about unilateral dis- 
armament proposals. I stated that this 
was a proposal that we had made and I 
mentioned what had happened as a re- 
sult of it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I, of course, am not 
prepared, and do not wish to try to 
question any of the Senator’s character- 
izations of the members of the Politburo. 
I do not know them personally. I have 
read some of the descriptions of them, 
as the Senator mentioned, particularly 
those by Mr. Shub and also others. I 
would agree that the members of the 
Politburo have not shown, in my opinion, 
very good judgment, particularly with 
regard to Czechoslovakia. As the Sena- 
tor from Washington said, it was a great 
mistake. I believe he said that. I for- 
get how he characterized it. 

Mr. JACKSON. It was a terrible 
tragedy for the people of Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. But, as the Senator 
knows, Moscow did not stop with the 
invasion; the Politburo laid the ground- 
work for further invasions with the 
Brezhnev doctrine, which they an- 
nounced, after the assault on Czecho- 
slovakia, and as an attempt to justify it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Senator 
is correct. But I am not so sure that 
there is a great difference between the 
attitude of what they call the Brezhnev 
doctrine and the recent doctrine of our 
former Secretary of State, who made 
statements to the effect that we do not 
have to have treaties in order to preserve 
peace around the world; that we were 
prepared to—I forget the exact language, 
but the purport was that we were pre- 
pared to intervene at almost any time or 
anywhere that we thought that it was 
in our interest to prevent the spread 
of communism. 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not think the 
Secretary said that. May I comment on 
that point? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. JACKSON. My understanding was 
that Secretary of State Rusk had in- 
dicated the number of treaty obligations 
we had throughout the world. Then, 
after going through that long list, he said 
there might be situations in the world 
where it would be in the national in- 
terest of the United States to come to 
the aid of a country, even though we 
did not have a formal treaty. I think 
that was what he said. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not see much 
difference between what I said and what 
the Senator from Washington said. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas said “intervene.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, “come to the 
aid,” if the Senator wishes. The Rus- 
sians are saying that they came to the 
aid of the sound and God-fearing Com- 
munists in Czechoslovakia. 
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They were coming there to the fol- 
lowers of Novotny who had been put out. 
Every big country always takes the posi- 
tion that they are coming to the aid 
of their friends and of those who believe 
in the same gods they believe in. This is 
characteristic of all big countries. 

It is very unpopular ever to equate 
one’s own country with another country 
with whom one disagrees or a country 
that has a different point of view. 

The belief that the big countries are 
characterized by some common faults is 
not much accepted. The belief is: “It is 
very good to take the position we are 
taking.” That was the position more or 
less of the late John Foster Dulles who 
took the position that we are good people 
and all other people are suspect, and 
particularly the Russians. 

The Russians are very shortsighted 
people, in my opinion, in many respects. 
However, I cannot say on the other hand 
that everything we have done has been 
above suspicion and motivated by the 
common good. 2 

I think we have our national interest 
at heart. As the Senator has said, wher- 
ever our national interests are affected, 
we act. In the Dominican Republic, in the 
face of specific treaties that said specifi- 
cally that we would not under any cir- 
cumstances intervene in Latin American 
countries, we did intervene. And we did 
it without even notifying the OAS until 
after we had done it. 

I am not trying here to argue about 
the particular merits of the matter. I say 
that action was very similar to action 
taken by any big country whenever it 
feels that its interests are involved. I 
think if we are ever to go along the road 
that the Senator from Kentucky men- 
tioned a moment ago and if we are ever 
to make any progress away from the 
constantly increasing arms race and the 
piling up of more and more armaments, 
we have to have some kind of political 
agreements. 

To make statements condemning the 
leaders of another country, and one of 
them in particular, saying that he en- 
gaged in bloody intrigue is not a very 
good way to have talks. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, let me 
observe that I would think that the first 
question that any logical person would 
want to resolve in deciding how to vote 
on a defense appropriation bill would be: 
What kind of an adversary do we face? 
This is what I have done. I have tried. 
And I spent a lot of time on this matter. 
I must say that I think we face a very 
rough adversary, a very dangerous ad- 
versary, and an unpredictable one. 

I think this is a logical and sensible 
approach. Let me get to the other two 
points the Senator raised before I yield 
to the Senator. 

The Senator mentioned Czechoslovakia 
and said that maybe the Russians were 
intervening at the request of the Czechs. 

If the Senator will recall, early on the 
night of the invasion or the next morn- 
ing, the Russians got out a statement 
saying that they were intervening at the 
request of the Czech leadership. Of 
course, the whole handling of the Czech 
affair by the Russians was so clumsy 
that it turned out the request had not 
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been made. They were so crude that they 
did not even go through the usual Com- 
munist ritual of setting up some kind of 
pro forma request. When they got into 
Czechoslovakia they could not find a 
“quisling” to work with and they had to 
get Dubcek out of jail, where they had 
put him, and deal with him again. 

The Senator has mentioned the Do- 
minican Republic and apparently tried 
to compare this with Czechoslovakia. 
What we did there resulted in a free and 
open election. What kind of election is 
being held in Czechoslovakia? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not say any- 
thing about an election. I did not say 
the Russians were invited by Dubcek. 
They were not. But they said they were. 

Iam not saying they did not lie about 
it. I think they did, All I am saying is 
that they put it on the ground of protect- 
ing Communists. We originally put our 
action in the Dominican Republic on the 
ground, as the President said, of protect- 
ing American lives. 

I was at the White House when the 
President told us that 500 Americans 
were threatened and that we were going 
to take them out. He never alleged that 
the Dominican Government asked us to 
intervene. However, later on different 
reasons developed. 

Mr. JACKSON. However, there was a 
free and open election there. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is another 
matter. 

Mr. JACKSON. That is a very impor- 
tant matter, Mr. President. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is not the point 
I am making. I am not trying to make 
the point that they are a democracy and 
we are not. We are a democracy, and we 
have a Constitution, thank God. And we 
have a Senate that functions. We are 
trying to make it function now. 

The real point of the debate is not the 
ABM as such. 

The whole point of the debate is an 
effort on the part of some Members of 
the Senate ʻo reassert some control over 
the military department. The Senate is 
the only agency of the Government that 
can do it. I do not exclude the President. 
The Senate is the only agency that can 
bring about any degree of control over 
the military department because of the 
peculiar situation in our Government. 
That is what the debate is about. 

The point that is being argued happens 
to be the ABM. It could have been any 
other of a number of things that might 
develop. However, the ABM developed out 
of a variety of circumstances. 

That is what it is all about. I do not 
deny that we are a democracy. I am glad 
that we are, but we should not be so self- 
righteous about it as to say that we do 
everything because of some fine motives. 
That is not right. We do it to protect our 
interests. 

I do not decry that in every case. We 
do it when our interests are involved, and 
not through some misunderstanding of 
a situation. 

That is the point Iam making. It is the 
same thing with weapons. We have been 
told we have enough weapons to kill 
them 10 times over. The Senator from 
Kentucky said that a moment ago. And 
I agree with him. The Senator from Mis- 
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souri (Mr, SymIncTon) was here. It was 
said that we have three times as many 
lethal strategic weapons. 

I believe he said that a moment ago. 
He said deliverable strategic weapons. 
We are not talking about IRBM’s, the 
short-range vehicle. We are talking about 
the Minuteman, the Poseidon’s, and 
those that are deliverable by airplanes 
and so forth. 

Mr. JACKSON. If the statement is 
limited to the long-range manned bomb- 
ers, we do not have that figure. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course, we have 
got some manned bombers that are not 
so long range, too. The Senator knows 
that. They can deliver them. The refer- 
ence was to deliverable strategic weap- 
ons. 

I do not wish to engage in a numbers 
game. We have enough to destroy them. 
The Senator from Tennessee discussed 
it in the hearings and said that we had 
far more than enough to destroy the 50 
largest cities in Russia, to hit each one 
of those 50 largest cities with 48 missiles. 

The point is that, it seems to me, the 
whole thread of the Senator’s argument 
is, first, that the Senate should not in- 
tervene. We should not intervene to put 
our decision or our judgment in the place 
of the President’s on the ABM, which 
means the Defense Department. 

Mr. JACKSON. Before the Senator 
goes on to that point, one thing I wanted 
to get clear is his position. Do I correctly 
understand that the Senator feels that 
it is wrong for the Senator from Wash- 
ington to discuss the nature of the ad- 
versary? He said it is going to hurt So- 
viet relations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not think it is 
wrong. 

Mr. JACKSON. What was the point, 
then? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is not wrong for 
the Senator to take the position which I 
think he does. The thrust of his argu- 
ment is that there is no point in having 
talks or trying to make agreements with 
the Russians. They are so bad that they 
are beyond the pale. 

Mr. JACKSON. I have never said that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I said that is the 
thrust of his argument. 

Mr. JACKSON. No, that is not so at 
all. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And the effect of 
what he says about the leadership is that 
he has not the slightest hope that the 
Russian leaders will make an agreement, 

Mr. JACKSON. You obviously did not 
listen carefully to what I said, because 
I argued for serious arms control nego- 
tiations with the Soviets. 

What concerns me is that many Sen- 
ators say there is not enough informa- 
tion available about weapons systems, so 
we are going into executive session—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not ask to go 
into executive session. 

Mr. JACKSON. I did not say that. I 
said Senators have made this point. 
Surely we also need as much informa- 
tion as we can get about the Soviets. I 
was really surprised when the Senator 
raised the question that somehow it was 
out of order to discuss the nature of 
the adversary. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not say it was 
out of order. The Senator is never out 
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of order. He says what he pleases. That 
is why we have the Senate. That is the 
only place it can be done. 

Mr, JACKSON, I would think that the 
No. 1 order of business in the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations would be to 
hold hearings on current developments 
in the Soviet Union—in short, on the 
nature of the adversary. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This is interesting. 
The press did not pay much attention 
to it, but the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lation has held three hearings this year 
and we had one last year on this point. 
We made inquiry as to whether there 
were any competent people in the field 
of psychology or psychiatry studying the 
Russians. No such research is going on. 
We have all kinds of research sponsored 
by the Defense Department, but, accord- 
ing to the best authorities we could get, 
such as Dr. Karl Menninger, who is ac- 
knowledged to be one of the greatest 
psychiatrists in the world, and certainly 
in this country, and Dr. Hall—nobody is 
really trying to understand the Rus- 
sians. The Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions has tried to foster studies to un- 
derstand what the Russians are moti- 
vated by and what they are like. 

Mr. JACKSON. Before the committee 
called the psychiatrists, I would think it 
would have called in experts on the 
Soviet Union, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We had anthro- 
pologists. 

Mr. JACKSON. Before the committee 
called the anthropologists, I would think 
it would have called the Kremlinologists. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What is an expert 
on the Soviet Union, in the Senator's 
opinion? 

Mr. JACKSON. I think there are a 
lot of scholars in this field who have de- 
voted their life to the study of the Soviet 
Union and who know a lot about it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would the Senator 
give me some information about that? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes. I would call, as an 
outstanding witnesses, Dr. Philip Mosely, 
of Columbia, one of the great scholars in 
this field; also Dr. Fainsod, of Harvard; 
also Dr. George Taylor, of the Univer- 
sity of Washington. There are men like 
Ambassador Tommie Thompson. There 
are distinguished authorities like Am- 
bassador Chip Bohlen, who has been in 
the Foreign Service and served in Rus- 
sia a long time. I would think it would be 
a matter of concern to find out what is 
really going on in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We have had all 
those at different times in the past. The 
Senator misunderstands. 

Mr. JACKSON. Has the committee 
made a study of the Politburo? Has the 
committee gone into it in detail? Who 
were the witnesses. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We have had be- 
fore our committee, both formally and 
informally, Thompson and Bohlen, in 
the usual course of events. 

Mr. JACKSON. I assume they were 
there as Ambassadors. They had to come 
up to be confirmed. What I was talking 
about was hearings on current develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union, including the 
present Soviet leadership. 
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AN ALTERNATIVE TO SAFEGUARD 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I bring to 
the attention of the Senate a study by a 
group of able University of Michigan 
scientists who support additional defense 
of Minuteman missiles but reject the 
Safeguard system on technical and cost 
grounds. 

These scientists conclude that Safe- 
guard, because of radar and computer 
problems and because of inadequate test- 
ing opportunities, is unlikely to provide 
a credible defense. 

They claim that even if technical prob- 
lems were solved satisfactorily, the pro- 
posed Safeguard system would have to be 
expanded to more than 1,200 Sprint mis- 
siles to provide an effective defense for 
Minuteman. 

The study puts the cost of Safeguard, 
including projected overruns, at $28 bil- 
lion; of the expanded system, at $40 
billion. 

Noting their support for defending our 
Minuteman deterrent, the scientists esti- 
mate that for $5 billion we could further 
harden our silos to the point which would 
require Russia to launch 6,000 missiles 
to insure destruction of our retaliatory 
force. 

The Secretary of Defense justifies the 
need for Safeguard on the grounds that 
Russia may have 500 missiles by 1975. 

The study makes clear that, if indeed 
it is important to increase protection of 
our Minuteman missiles there is at least 
one alternative which is cheaper and 
more effective than Safeguard. 

The study also notes that Moscow 
could interpret installation of Safeguard 
as an effort to develop a first-strike ca- 
pability, thereby stimulating the arms 
race. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A REPORT OF THE COST OF THE SAFEGUARD 
ABM AND ALTERNATIVE PROPOSALS 
SUMMARY 

We present assessments of the Safeguard 
ABM, and of an alternative to ABM that we 
believe provides better defense of the U.S. 
ICBM force at significantly less cost. 

In developing our cost estimates of the 
Safeguard system, we have taken cognizance 
of the radar vulnerability and the small 
number of Sprint missiles destined for de- 
fense of our ICBM’s. We conclude that criti- 
cal reviews of Safeguard would call for much 
more extensive deployment of radars and 
Sprints than proposed and for abandonment 
of most sites not involved in ICBM defense. 
We estimate the final cost of the currently 
proposed Safeguard at 28 billion dollars, 
while 40 billion dollars is our estimate for 
the revised ABM. This estimate takes into 
account technical problems such as the short 
time available from target detection to Sprint 
ignition and the outstanding computer pro- 
gramming difficulties involved in target rec- 
ognition under realistic conditions, and the 
overruns characteristic of deployments re- 
quiring solution of such technical problems. 
On technical grounds it is likely that neither 
system would provide a credible defense. 

The alternative defense of our ICBM force, 
which we strongly support, is a superharden- 
ing of Minuteman silos. The military has 
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made a proposal for greatly strengthening 
and isolating the silos which can now with- 
stand some 200 pounds per square inch blast 
overpressure. This hardening would signifi- 
cantly reduce the distance at which a nu- 
clear weapon could render the Minuteman 
inoperative. We make several analyses de- 
pendent on a range of realistic values for 
Soviet missile accuracy and payload, and 
find, for example, that the Soviet Union 
would have to launch some 6000 missiles of 
the S-9 category against our superhardened 
sites, in order to assure 95% destruction of 
our Minuteman installations, which destruc- 
tion level is usually taken as one require- 
ment for a “successful first strike.” This re- 
sult applies equally to attacking missiles 
with 25 megaton warheads and to use of 
multiple warheads. (The first strike would 
also have to be similarly effective against all 
other U.S. deterrents.) It is estimated that 
this hardening program will cost 5 billion 
dollars and will not require substantial ad- 
vances in technology. We submit that it is 
likely to be a credible defense and that be- 
yond its technical feasibility and much lower 
cost, it offers the special advantages over 
ABM of its completely passive nature and its 
ever-ready standby status, 


I, SAFEGUARD AND A REVISED ABM 
Introduction 


The Safeguard Anti-Ballistic Missile sys- 
tem proposed by the Nixon administration 
has two goals: The “area” defense of a large 
portion of the United States, and a “point” 
defense of portions of several Minuteman 
ICBM bases. The “area” defense, relying pri- 
marily on Spartan missiles with a range of 
several hundred miles, is proposed in order 
to counter a “light” attack by a small num- 
ber of IBCM’s against centers of popula- 
tion. President Nixon stated this purpose in 
his news conference of April 18, 1969: 
“The other reason (for Safeguard) is that 

-.. by 1973 (the Chinese communists) 
would have a significant nuclear capability 
which would make our diplomacy not credi- 
ble in the Pacific unless we could protect our 
country against a Chinese attack aimed at 
our cities.” The “point” defense utilizes 
Sprint missiles with a range about twenty 
five miles and is supposed to protect our 
Minuteman missiles in order that they will 
be available to retaliate after a nuclear at- 
tack. We will deal only briefly with the area 
defense proposal. There are many reasons to 
believe that this portion of Safeguard should 
be omitted, and the suggested phased deploy- 
ment for Safeguard would permit just that. 

Unlike the area defense, a point defense 
of some of our ICBM’s may be feasible in 
terms of present technology, although it 
could be overcome by a variety of Russian 
countermeasures. 

Because of this possible feasibility and 
because of the extreme importance of effec- 
tive protection of our nuclear deterrent, we 
feel this to be the essential part of the Safe- 
guard proposal. In Section I of this report we 
will review the Safeguard proposal and in- 
troduce a Revised ABM proposal designed 
to remove incapacitating weaknesses in Safe- 
guard as protector of our ICBM deterrent. 
We argue that such revisions would be made 
in the course of review if it were decided to 
continue with the ABM program. In Section 
II of this report we assume that we will use 
Safeguard or the Revised ABM to try to pro- 
tect our Minuteman retaliatory force and 
we assume that the Soviet Union will not 
develop sophisticated countermeasures. We 
discuss technical difficulties and costs fi 
ABM. The cost we estimate is substantially 
more than the administration estimate, 
largely because of predictable cost overruns. 
The Revised ABM is even more costly because 
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it contains added components in spite of 
our omission of the Spartans and many 
Safeguard sites, Finally, in Section III, we 
discuss other strategic deterrents and alter- 
nate defenses for our ICBM’s. In particular, 
there are persuasive reasons for supporting 
the “Hard-Rock superhardening program for 
the Minuteman silos. 

Critique of the safeguard area dejense 

against light attack 

Sufficient arguments have been developed 
over the past year to convince almost every 
scientist who has studied the problem of 
area defense against ICBM’s that it would 
be unwise and wasteful to deploy an ABM 
system for that purpose at the present time.* 
We are unaware of any detailed attempt to 
justify this scheme against these arguments. 
Briefly, the arguments are::(1) The proposed 
Spartan missiles can be, at most, only mar- 
ginally effective against incoming ICBM’s 
which employ merely elementary radar-con- 
fusing devices, i.e., simple decoys, chaff, and 
previous nuclear explosions appropriately 
placed. (2) An important claim for Spartan 
is that it might disable an ICBM through 
X-rays at a distance of, say, fifty miles. This 
possibility would depend, however, on a 
number of unknown factors, and there would 
be no choice but to also try to kill the enemy 
ICBM with Sprints unless the Spartan was 
known to have detonated only a few miles 
from the ICBM. (3) If the area to be pro- 
tected is near the coast, there is no effec- 
tive defense against either short-range mis- 
siles launched from off our coasts or cruise 
missiles which fly at very low altitude and 
can maneuver in flight. Because these mis- 
siles can be fired from immediately off shore, 
areas near the coast may have little or no 
warning. It is inconceivable that any pro- 
tective systems should have the “hair-trig- 
ger" necessary for a defense against such a 
short-range light surprise attack. (4) It is 
most unlikely that any nation would be so 
irrational as to launch a light attack with 
ICBM’s because the damage inflicted upon 
us would be much less than the destruction 
we would inflict upon them. Only the ICBM, 
of the several means available for a light at- 
tack, can be definitely traced back to the 
nation ordering the attack. But the ICBM 
light attack is the only form for which the 
Spartan missile has any capability.’ 

Nevertheless, it may be claimed that, al- 
though the Safeguard area defense is neither 
technically nor theoretically sound, we have 
nothing to lose by deploying the system as a 
full-scale experiment.‘ The danger in this 
delusion is that if the Soviet Union believes, 
or if certain elements in the Soviet Union 
could effectively argue, that this useless sys- 
tem might work its deployment would se- 
verely escalate the arms race, In the mad 
logic of nuclear deterrence this consequence 
follows from the fact that the Safeguard 
area defense is an offensive threat because 
we could use it to protect the United States 
after we had launched a first-strike attack. 
The effectiveness of ABM area defense would 
be greater under these circumstances be- 
cause: (1) This complex system is more 
likely to work as planned if given advance 
warning (2) The attack might be uncoordi- 
nated and weak after the U.S. first strike. 
Thus an area defense is both ineffective 
and at the same time stimulates the arms 
race. 

Given that the deployment of an area de- 
fense system seems unwarranted at present, 
we assume for our Revised ABM that it will 
not be deployed and we deduct that part 
of the cost. We do so because it seems likely 
that the promised yearly reviews of the 
ABM situation will conclude that area de- 
fense should not be deployed without con- 
siderable additional research and successful 
innovation. Twelve sites in the continental 
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United States are proposed for deployment 
in Safeguard. Seven of these are area de- 
fense sites, four are ICBM defense sites, and 
the last is a Washington, D.C., site proposed 
to defend hardened control centers. We will 
drop the seven area defense sites in our re- 
vised ABM. We think it is realistic to as- 
sume that the Washington site will remain 
in the program. We drop the Spartans at 
the five remaining sites, although this is not 
a major cost item. It seems reasonable to 
retain the long-range radar capability. 

McGraw Hill’s Defense Marketing Survey 
has investigated costs of the proposed Safe- 
guard system allowing for no cost overruns.® 
Their estimate is that a system completed 
by 1975 will cost $11 billion. This includes 
$8.0 billion, corresponding to the somewhat 
lower administration figure of $6.6 billion 
plus warhead procurement, plus some $3 
billion for research and development and op- 
eration and maintenance. Defense Secretary 
Laird has since confirmed the $11 billion fig- 
ure.’ Since the portion for the area defense 
system, not counting long-range radars PAR’s 
would in their estimate cost close to $4 bil- 
lion, the net cost for research and develop- 
ment and for deployment of a point defense 
system at four Minuteman bases (and for a 
protected headquarters in Washington, D.C.) 
would be about $7 billion. In the following 
section we discuss the sources of added costs 
if a minimal first-generation ABM system 
is to be deployed by 1975 or shortly there- 
after. 


Protection of more Minutemen with more 
Sprints 

Dr. John S. Foster, Jr., Director of De- 
fense Research and Engineering, DOD, has 
stated that 300 of our Minutemen should 
survive a first-strike attack in order that 
our deterrent be credible. This estimate co- 
incides with statements of Robert McNa- 
mara. The Safeguard proposal involves pro- 
tection initially of the Grand Forks, N.D., 
and Malstrom, Montana, Minuteman farms, 
which are stated to hold a total of 350 Min- 
utemen, However, although proposed num- 
bers of Sprints have not been revealed, it 
is apparently proposed to have one cluster 
of about 75 Sprints at each farm.’ Each clus- 
ter could cover a region some 40 miles in 
diameter which would contain some 50 Min- 
utemen (The Minutemen are about 5 miles 
apart) .’ 

When this same program is extended as 
proposed in Safeguard to two additional 
Sprint bases at Warren AFB, Wyo., and Whit- 
man AFB, Mo., a total of 200 Minutemen 
would haye some protection, i.e. about 300 
Sprints worth. This proposal is not adequate. 
(Cost considerations lead us to believe that 
we have not grossly underestimated the pro- 
posal.) If 300 Minutemen are to survive an 
attack it would appear that a minimum of 
400 should be protected and that each Sprint 
base protecting 50 Minutemen should have 
at least 150 Sprints. We conclude for our 
Revised ABM proposal that four other Sprint 
bases must be added to the program, giving 
a total of 1200 Sprints to protect 400 Minute- 
men. A reasonable probability estimate shows 
that if twice as many attacking ICBM’s are 
used against the 400 Minutemen as against 
undefended Minutemen, i.e., if two perfect 
reentry vehicles with warheads, RV’s, are used 
against each silo (and none against the 
radars) then about three-fourths of the em- 
placed ICBM’s, or a total of 300, would not be 
harmed.” Actually many Sprints should be 
used to defend radar so that the number of 
Sprints should be even greater than 1200. 

Reduction of radar vulnerability 

A possibly crippling weak-link of the de- 
fensive system we are discussing is the vul- 
nerability of the radars. They cannot be 
hardened so great accuracy is not needed to 
disable them. A very small number of missile 
site radars, MSR’s, is proposed, in fact only 
one for each site. A rapid sequence of ICBM’s 
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could be employed as a relatively cheap way 
to knock out the MSR. Prof S. Weinberg has 
shown that Safeguard could be very cheaply 
exhausted in this manner, because if the de- 
fense does not use up its Sprints defending 
the radar, the radar will surely be destroyed 
leaving the remaining Sprints useless.° In 
one of his examples, a battery of 75 Sprints 
is used up against 33 RV’s, with the MSR 
having only a 10% chance of surviving this 
attack in spite of the defense. In the overall 
picture, Weinberg finds that a roughly one 
percent increase in total enemy ICBM’s, at a 
cost to them of roughly $100 million, would 
negate two Sprint bases of 75 Sprints each 
if the extra weapons were used against the 
radars. It has also been pointed out that the 
Soviet Union could employ SS-11's, which are 
inadequate for attacking silos, to attack the 
radars. 

We suggest that a change in Safeguard, 
with good reason, will soon be recommended 
as essential to the viability of the ABM sys- 
tem: Rather than one MSR installation per 
site there should be several, spaced, say, 15 
miles apart. 

We will add the cost of three backup MSR 
for each proposed MSR (i.e., 36 at nine sites: 
five, sites retained from Safeguard and four 
added) for our Revised ABM proposal. 


II, TECHNICAL PROBLEMS AND THE COST OF ABM 


Technical problems with radar, data anal- 
ysis, and control 


The missile site radar (MSR), the data- 
processor, and command and control face 
a severe problem in the expected conditions 
of a first strike accompanied by simple coun- 
termeasures, i.e., a massive attack with initial 
explosions leading to radar blackout and 
with simple decoys, at the top of the at- 
mosphere. We calculate that if a Sprint is 
to cover a 20 mile horizontal range, it must 
be fired when the incoming RV (reentry ve- 
hicle with warhead) is about 30 miles up 
(see figure). This is approximately at the top 
of the atmosphere where the blackout and 
decoys are still effective. 

These numbers are derived from the state- 
ment that it is possible to unmask, or dis- 
tinguish, simple decoys by acceleration and 
other measurements (from the actual RV) 
at 20 to 30 miles altitude and below, and 
that radar blackout will be effective for a 
significant time (several minutes) over an 
appropriately large area (about twenty miles 
diameter) at altitudes of about 30 miles 
and higher.“ In principle, then, the de- 
tection-control system could start a Sprint 
toward an incoming RV when the latter is 
some 20 to 30 miles high (see figure). Ac- 
cording to information about the velocities 
of the vehicles, if the impact point is 20 
miles off, the Sprint will take about seven 
seconds from ignition to arrival. The RV 
will impact from 30 miles up in about 7 to 
8 seconds or from 20 miles in about 5 sec- 
onds.!? 

To summarize, the time before impact 
when the RV becomes possibly discernible 
and the time for the Sprint to reach it be- 
fore impact are essentially the same—about 
7 seconds! ™ This is an astonishing demand 
upon the detection and control system. The 
time pressure is relieved up to several sec- 
onds if the Sprint is installed close to the 
point of impact. This means that, to pro- 
tect, Sprints must be assigned an area much 
smaller than their range. This substantially 
increases duplication and costs, and places a 
premium on very fast data analysis. The 
analysis of this section and the section “More 
Sprints to Defend More Minuteman” suggest 
that the Sprint is not ideal for Minuteman 
protection. A smaller shorter range missile 
deployed in greater numbers would be more 
effective. 

This severe time squeeze is, however, only a 
part of the most crucial problem. Scientists 
and engineers among our readers are asked to 
consider the information taken in by the 
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MSR scanning well over 1000 square miles 
in the event of a massive attack with many 
RV’s and many hundreds of simple decoys 
(any one of which is indeed unmaskable 
after careful analysis if it is below, say 30 
miles) and with previous explosions (at, say 
30 miles) resulting in refiection, absorption, 
and noise. Many hundreds of trajectories 
must be simultaneously found and tracked 
in this radar input, and analyzed in detail. 
The information is to be gathered and fully 
analyzed over a period of, say, 3 seconds at 
most and Sprints dispatched (another sec- 
ond to ignition?) and guided. Such a pro- 
gramming problem in pattern recognition is 
not yet solved. Progress with this type of 
problem has been much slower than was 
estimated in advance, and development 
much more expensive. The time-sharing prob- 
lems involved in these computations are also 
staggering. 

Professor J. C. R. Licklider has discussed 
the fact that as computer programs have be- 
come larger, programmer effectiveness has 
dropped. The processing units for the ABM 
system would have to be many times larger 
than any previously built and the program- 
ming far more extensive, complex, and so- 
phisticated. Professor Licklider writes. “The 
significant thing is that the main causes of 
inefficiency lie outside the individual pro- 
grammer. If the number of programmers 
working on a given system were increased 
from 100 to 1000, the hourly productivity 
of each would decline to one-third or one- 
fifth—or possibly one-twentieth. It may well 
be that, for any given state-of-the-art, there 
is an upper limit to the rate of production 
of complex integrated software .. .” 1 

We would like to add that development of 
an effective detector-control for 
Sprints as discussed will be possible only 
through extensive realistic experiments or 
tests. A system developed with experience of 
one missile reentry with decoys will not op- 
erate in the presence of many missiles and 
decoys, and a system developed with experi- 
ence of these will not operate in the presence 
of recent nuclear explosions. As Dr. Foster 
has stated, it would be very valuable (in our 
opinion, practically essential) to develop it 
with tests involving atmospheric explosions 
(forbidden by the test ban treaty). 

It is correct to include the expense con- 
nected with these difficulties under the head- 
ing of cost overruns, since it arises from the 
difficulty in the course of development to 
meet specifications for particular hardware 
and software. Cost overruns are included in 
our final estimate as discussed below. We 
will not include added costs for premature 
deployment of an inadequate electronics sys- 
tem in, say, 1971 or 1972, We hope such pre- 
mature deployment will not occur. 


Cost overruns 
History of Overruns 


Detailed analysis of Department of De- 
fense contracting reveals that the Pentagon 
consistently pays substantially more than 
was initially estimated for its weapons sys- 
tems. The actual cost divided by the original 
cost estimate is called the cost overrun fac- 
tor. The problem we now consider in our 
analysis of ABM costs is determination of a 
reasonable cost overrun factor. We shall dis- 
cuss both the record of other weapons sys- 
tems and the general reasons for substantial 
initial underestimates of cost. 

The cost of previous systems can readily be 
separated into costs for development and 
costs for production. Average overruns ap- 
propriate for application to the ABM are 
found to be about the same for the two types 
of costs. A study by Professors Merton J. 
Peck and Frederic M. Scherer contains a 
record of cost overruns for development of a 
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number of missile and aircraft projects, 
mainly in the late 1950's.” Their results, with 
added information, are presented in Table I. 
These sample projects were of high priority; 
however, they were typical, not exceptional, 
in overruns. Several of the well known cases 
of failure and very high overruns of the 
period are not included (e.g., Hound Dog, 
SAGE). 

The asterisks in Table I indicate the proj- 
ects in which “state-of-the-art” problems 
were severe. They illustrate situations in 
which techniques to be used were not well- 
understood or well-developed at the initial 
stages of the program, so that new areas of 
engineering had to be developed in addition 
to the more conventional design work. At 
present, as we have stressed in Section II 
above, a useful ABM design would have se- 
vere “state-of-the-art” problems in its elec- 
tronic components, particularly in program- 
ming. On the other hand, prototype missiles 
have flown and thus development difficulties 
are not expected there. It is not clear how 
severe warhead research problems will be 
Since the major portion of projected devel- 
opment costs is for the electronics system, 
the appropriate cost factor is among the 
higher values in Table I, such as those marked 
by asterisks: it should be more than a fac- 
tor of 3. Considering that research has been 
under way for some time and that the con- 
tractor, Bell Telephone Laboratories, is par- 
ticularly strong, we shall use the factor of 3. 
Previous experience suggests that, along with 
this overrun, development would be com- 
pleted approximately two years later than 
predicted. 


Table I.—Development cost overruns 
Overrun 


oumpoococoomeo 


*Projects with severe “state-of-the-art” 


problems, 


Production costs play a larger part of pro- 
jected ABM costs than development costs. A 
study by Professors A, W. Marshall and W. H. 
Meckling contains a record of production 
cost overruns.’* These are listed in Table II, 
according to difficulties with the state-of-the- 
art: small risk, medium risk, and high risk. 
Highly complex weapons systems with ex- 
tensive electronics are classified as the riski- 
est projects. The Safeguard ABM clearly falls 
into the “high risk” category—that is, by 
Richard A. Stubbing’s definition, “a system 
in which at least one major component must 
be redesigned. The radar, computer and cir- 
cuitry are the heart of each electronic sys- 
tem, and redesign in this area reflects the 
very highest degree of uncertainty as re- 
gards expected performance.” 17 The average 
cost for “high risk” systems is 3.4 times the 
initial estimate. However, Stubbing notes 
that “the largest cost increases are in missile 
development, which during this period ad- 
vanced into a new and radically different 
technology, involving computers and other 
electronic equipment capable of solving com- 
plex guidance and control problems without 
human assistance.” The average cost for 
“high risk” missiles was 4.6 times the initial 
estimates. We see that production overrun 
experience is very similar to development 
overrun experience. 
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Table II1—Production cost overruns 
Small risk: 


The cost-overrun history cited above has 
continued in this decade without noticeable 
change, Let us discuss the two projects which 
are at this time very prominent in the news: 
the C-5A transport and the F-111 fighter- 
bomber. Professor Scherer has recently 
testified on overruns in these programs: * 
“The cost for developing the F-111 was 
originally estimated at $700 million by Gen- 
eral Dynamics and $900 million by military 
analysts. By 1968, actual development costs 
had soared to $2 billion. The Phoenix air-to- 
air missile for the Navy version of the F-111 
was to be developed for $175 million. Actual 
costs were nearing $420 million when the 
program terminated.” The production costs 
follow the same pattern of grossly under- 
estimated costs for the final product. The 
initial estimate was $2.8 million, including 
engine, for the Air Force version. The final 
price is about $6 million for each F-111A. 
Initially the cost of the Navy’s F-111B was 
put at $3.5 million for each aircraft. The final 
cost would have been about $9 million. This 
weapons system would probably have been 
initially placed in the medium-risk category 
of Table II. Similar very large overruns ap- 
ply to the Cheyenne helicopter, Ma in Battle 
Tank (MBT), short range attack missile 
(SRAM) and other recent projects. 

On the C-5A, Scherer testified, “No one 
seems to know what the true overrun in the 
C-5A program is, but, for example, as nearly 
as one can tell, the cost of the first 58 air- 
frames will exceed Lockheed’s contract cost 
estimate by about $900 million, or 64 per- 
cent. Compared to the F-111 experience, this 
is not at all bad. But transport programs 
have traditionally attempted less ambitious 
technical advances than combat-weapon 
systems, and their cost overruns have been 
correspondingly lower.” As shown in Table 
II, low risk aircraft showed an average cost 
increase of 40%. By this yardstick, the C-5A 
is not an improvement. 

Thus we see that any internal reforms ini- 
tiated by Robert McNamara did not change 
the cost overrun picture which has been 
well documented for the 1950’s. Indeed, we 
shall now present arguments that such over- 
runs are inherent to our general system of 
new weapons development and procurement. 
We conclude that overrun factors of 3 or 
more are to be expected on the basis of past 
experience for a system such as ABM. We 
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shall apply a factor of 3 to projected costs 
other than construction and maintenance 
(where we assume no overrun). 


Basic Reasons for Overruns 


Basic reasons for cost overruns have been 
given as (i) inflation, (il) Defense Depart- 
ment and contractor “optimism,” (iii) con- 
tractor inefficiency, and (iv) technological 
uncertainty (state-of-the-art problems). 

(i) Inflation: The effect of inflation is cal- 
culable. Apologists for the contractors not- 
withstanding, unforeseen inflation should 
not have been an important element in the 
overruns. 

(ii) “Optimism”: Professor F. M. Scherer 
in recent testimony pointed out: * 

“Getting a major weapons program started 
is not easy and realistic cost estimates have 
a sobering effect. Recognizing this, industri- 
alists and military officers are inclined to 
view a program’s future prospects through 
rose-tinted glasses.” Scherer presented two 
illustrations, the Skybolt and the Nike Her- 
cules (an ancestor of the proposed ABM): 
“Prime contractor for the Skybolt guided 
missile program was Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany. In the spring of 1959, when 14 firms 
were competing for the Skybolt job... 
Douglas found its backlog situation desper- 
ate, Skybolt appeared to be its best new 
opportunity, and it went all-out in the de- 
sign competition. ...” Scherer goes on to 
detail the dramatic denouement of this case 
whose repercussions remain with us. The 
Nike Hercules, was executed under prime 
contracts by Western Electric and its affiliate, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories (as with Safe- 
guard). At the beginning in 1953, it was 
projected that the ground guidance and con- 
trol equipment for Hercules could be ob- 
tained by converting existing Nike Ajax 
equipment in the field for $210,000 a bat- 
tery. ‘However, when negotiations for the 
first production contracts began in the early 
months of 1955, Western Electric announced 
a new (and better) approach ... This 
turned out to cost $1.7 million per bat- 
tery ... In interviews, Western Electric rep- 
resentatives acknowledged that their pro- 
duction engineering staff members knew 
early in the game that a field modification 
program would prove to be impractical, but 
that they had presented the highly optimis- 
tic field modification cost estimates because 
they were more “sellable” to the Army and 
Congress.” s 

In the past the only authority that has 
attempted to bring about some realism to 
cost estimates before major decisions are 
made is the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, OSD. But there are good reasons why 
one might expect OSD efforts to be imade- 
quate, including the length of lines of com- 
munications within DOD and, particularly, 
lack of motivation, Other considerations 
such as balance between the services may 
be more important than cost. 

(iii) Contractor Inefficiency: Contractor 
inefficiency is a difficult problem because the 
projects are very long-term and thus are 
non-competitive over long periods, because 
there is a very close relationship between 
DOD and contractors, and because it ap- 
pears to be in the national interest to see 
major weapons contractors maintain their 
capabilities. Problems such as support of ex- 
cess staff during lean periods and the fact 
that it would indeed be unreasonable to 
make contractors suffer for natural difficul- 
ties going beyond the state-of-the-art make 
tt very difficult to monitor and judge proper 
costs. The decision-making process calls for 
constant consultation between contractors 
and DOD at all stages. In many respects the 
DOD and its contractors function as one 
administrative structure, Consequently, the 
problems of policing costs cannot be solved 
by admonishing the DOD to supervise its 
contractors more closely. 

(iv) State-of-the-Art: We feel that tech- 
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nological difficulties are underestimated as 
a serious impediment to accurate cost esti- 
mates. In the private sector, corporations are 
very cautious in developing new products. 
Technically difficult projects are not pushed 
prematurely. Contrast the military: A tre- 
mendous premium has been placed on new 
kinds of capabilities and relatively less stress 
on simplicity and reliability. In areas where 
new technology has to be developed, it is 
not possible to estimate costs in advance 
without the likelihood of a large ‘error. 
Rather than being realistic about this, the 
military is strongly motivated to err on the 
low side: Thus we see great fluctuation in 
cost overruns from project to project and 
large cost overruns on the average, particu- 
larly where problems with the state-of-the- 
art were severe 

Thus, although there have been many at- 
tempts to improve the cost-overrun situation 
and although these will continue, efforts 
made after the initial estimate has been 
made will at best have marginal benefits. 
The problems are inherent, and will not be 
circumvented by procedural changes in DOD 
or showcase default of contract cases. Possi- 
bly Congress can develop an independent 
expert group charged with monitoring pro- 
grams both technically and economically. 
However, such a possibility would have little 
effect on a project beginning now. Our con- 
clusion is that cost overruns for new pro- 
grams, such as ABM, will be characteristic 
of similar programs in the past, Thus we 
estimate that fina] costs will be 3 times the 
initial estimates for all R and D and pro- 
curement items. 


Are Overruns Related to Success or Failure 
of the Program? 


Some high-overrun projects were very suc- 
cessful and well worth the cost, More typical 
in cases of sophisticated systems is inability 
to meet specifications. Stubbing cites a 
“sample of 13 major Air Force/Navy aircraft 
and missile programs with sophisticated elec- 
tronics system initiated since 1955 at a total 
cost of $40 billion... Less than 40% of the 
effort produced systems with acceptable elec- 
tronic performance—an uninspiring record 
that loses further lustre when cost overruns 
and schedule delays are also evaluated,” 17 
Many of the projects listed in the tables 
above must be regarded as failures to meet 
reasonable overall specifications. 

We stress the relevance of this to Safe- 
guard, where the carrot or yearly reevalua- 
tion has been held out to Congress. The 
probability is low that the radar data-proc- 
essing control system will work as a whole 
under realistic conditions. There is a likeli- 
hood, based on experience with past systems, 
that the attempt to make it work will con- 
tinue at great expense even after overwhelm- 
ing difficulties become apparent to technical 
staff. 

This important point can be illustrated by 
the TFX or F111. The TFX provides an ex- 
cellent analogue to the ABM because it too 
was an entirely new weapons system—and 
a very expensive one. An important factor 
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in continuing the expenditures is the scarcity 
of hard data available to the public for es- 
timating costs. Despite rumors as early as 
December, 1964, that the TFX costs were 
spiraling and a Department of Defense com- 
muniqué admitting that they were higher 
than the original estimates, the president 
of General Dynamics, Frank W. Davis, felt 
secure enough to issue, in November 1967, a 
public denial that the plane was caught 
up in a price increase. 

The public finds itself constantly reas- 
sured that its billions of dollars of tax money 
are being well spent, even if they are not, 
In March, 1965, it was learned that the Navy 
version was overweight, that the engines were 
malfunctioning, and that its missile weap- 
ons system was still incomplete. On April 
22, 1967, an F—111B crashed. More technical 
problems were found that August. The Navy 
version had trouble taking off from an alir- 
craft carrier in September, and later that 
month a fire broke out in the tail of an 
F-111. In October, Assistant Navy Secretary 
Robert A. Frosch said that although the 
F-111B “will probably not meet all the 
initial specifications ... [it] represents the 
finest fleet. air defense system available in 
the immediate future.” Almost a year of ex- 
penditures was to go by before the Navy was 
to cancel the overweight F~111B. 

The Air Force, however, persevered opti- 
mistically through 1968 in the face of highly 
publicized crashes, difficulties with terrain- 
avoidance radar, and too-high cost. General 
G. P. Disoway, commander of the Tactical Air 
Command, belittled the reports of troubles 
with the F-111A saying: “We always have a 
lot of problems with airplanes until we get 
them out into the field and then the people 
in the fleld seem to cure it.” Finally, in Jan- 
uary, 1969 the Air Force relented and cut 
back its orders with General Dynamics. Severe 
difficulties continue, but Secretary Laird in- 
sists upon keeping the assembly lines at 
Fort Worth running. 

The money for this failure cannot be shut 
off. Once a program begins too much money 
and prestige are at stake for it to he readily 
terminated. 

We stress, in concluding this subsection, 
that experience suggests that very deleterious 
technical difficulties in ABM development are 
unlikely to prevent substantial deployment. 
Although there are examples to the contrary, 
it is hard to stop a program under way. The 
cost overrun is likely to be large regardless 
of whether the system is technically a suc- 
cess or a failure. 


Cost Estimate 


The Revised ABM involves 9 sites with a 
total of 36 MSR’s and 1250 Sprints. Other ex- 
penses are scaled from the Defense Market- 
ing Survey * estimates for Safeguard as shown 
in Table III. A cost overrun factor of 3 is in- 
troduced for research, development and pro- 
curement, but not construction, operation 
and maintenance. The total cost of the Re- 
vised ABM is $40.5 billion and of the Safe- 
guard ABM is $27.7 billion. 


TABLE III.—COST ESTIMATE IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS (THROUGH 1975 FOR PROGRAMS WITHOUT OVERRUNS) 


Item 


Safeguard Revised ABM 


Without 
overruns 


Without 


With overruns overruns With overruns 
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III. AN ALTERNATE TO ABM 
Superhardening 


The primary purpose of the Safeguard ABM 
system is to provide a high level of protec- 
tion for our Minutemen ICBM’s force against 
a Russian first strike. We shall now consider 
an alternative approach to the problem of 
ICBM security and its relative advantages. 

The U.S. Air Force “Hard-Rock” program 
provides such an alternative.” Hard Rock is 
a program to bury Minuteman silos deeper 
and to further isolate and strengthen them. 
Measured in terms of blast pressure that can 
be sustained, the proposal is to superharden 
our Minuteman silos from the present average 
300 pounds per square inch over-pressure to 
a planned 3000 psi, with control areas ap- 
proaching a hardness rating of 7000 psi in 
some instances. Some $58 million was allo- 
cated to the program in Fiscal 1970, but the 
program has been brought to a virtual stand- 
still by the Nixon administration in the at- 
tempt to sell Safeguard ABM. 

There is no question that the hardening 
of underground missile silos renders them 
extremely invulnerable to the effects of nu- 
clear explosions. A missile silo hardened to 
3000 psi could survive the air blast of a 10 
megaton explosion at ranges of less than 1000 
feet.” The principal damage mechanism to 
these underground structures is not the air 
blast, but the tremendous ground shock ac- 
companying a surface or near surface nuclear 
blast. There is considerable evidence that 
heavy, well designed underground structures 
will sustain no heavy damage from ground 
shock beyond 1% crater radii from “ground 
zero”, that is, just outside the ground crater 
dug by a nuclear blast, The dimensions of the 
crater formed depend primarily on the yield 
of the weapon and the type of soil in which 
the burst occurs. A 10 megaton surface explo- 
sion in dry soil will cause a crater of 1400 feet 
radius, with heavy damage to underground 
structures extending 1745 feet.2t 

The effectiveness of a superhardened silo 
thus depends on the accuracy with which 
the enemy warhead can be brought on target. 
At present, U.S. and Russian ICBM’s are capa- 
ble of CEP's* of about 2500 feet. Although 
this figure could conceivably be improved 
somewhat by technological breakthroughs, 
we expect no more than a marginal decrease 
in ballistic missile CEP’s.* 

The Department of Defense has stated that 
the Russians would not attempt a first strike 
unless they could destroy 95% of our Min- 
uteman missiles, thus rendering our ICBM 
retaliation ineffective. The question, then, is 
how many warheads the Russians would 
have to launch at our 1000 superhardened 
Minuteman in order to destroy at least 95% 
of them. 

Table IV gives the number of warheads, of 
various yields, that must be delivered at a 
superhardened silo in order to achieve a 95% 
probability of destroying the target. Three 
different CEP’s are used to account for pos- 
sible state-of-the-art improvements in weap- 
on delivery accuracies. 

If we assume that all Russian missiles will 
carry a 25 megaton warhead and will have 


TABLE IV.—NUMBER OF WARHEADS REQUIRED FOR A 95- 
PERCENT PROBABILITY OF DESTROYING A SUPERHARD- 
ENED SILO 


Number of warheads to achieve 
95 percent kill 


CEP = 
2,000 ft. 


Weapon 
ield tion 


Destruc- 
j CEP = 
1,500 ft. 
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a CEP of 4% nautical mile of 2000 feet, then 
four missiles would have to be detonated per 
Minuteman, In order to destroy 95% of our 
1000 Minutemen they would have to launch 
about 6000 missiles (assuming 67% probabil- 
ity of successful launch and detonation) .** 
This is to be compared with Secretary -Laird's 
estimate that the Soviets would have about 
500 such missiles in the mid-seventies. 

Our calculation involves the assumption 
that first strike capacity would be credible 
only if the first wave of missiles were ade- 
quate. Dr. Foster and Richard Latter have 
suggested that the Russians could plan to 
send over second and third waves of ICBM’s 
after somehow observing which Minuteman 
Silos did not suffer close hits.“ We already 
assume a great deal of optimism on the part 
of the initiators of a first strike if we as- 
sume that they would trust that our ICBM’s 
would not be fired before the first wave. 
The suggestion that they would plan to trust 
the U.S. to await second and third waves 
without retaliation is, indeed, surprising. 

An examination of Table IV shows that 
multiple warheads do not significantly affect 
the picture.* Thus with superhardening, 
where the CEP of the attacking weapon is 
comparable or greater than the radius at 
which the emplaced ICBM can be damaged, 
MIRV (Multiple Independently-targetable 
RV) capability is of no value. It would not 
add ‘first-strike capability. Detailed study of 
this important result is needed. 

The cost of the Hard Rock superhardening 
program is estimated at over $5 billion. A four 
year research and development program has 
been proposed for a new superhardened silo 
at 350 million a'year. These numbers are 
to be compared respectively with our $40 
billion estimate for an ABM system and with 
the $%4 billion a year R & D program for 
ABM’s. The relatively low R & D costs for 
superhardening illustrate the fact that it 
is a civil engineering problem involving no 
great advances in state-of-the-art. 

The principal advantages of superharden- 
ing vs. anti-ballistic missiles are cost (ap- 
proximately one-seventh of the cost of ABM 
as estimated in this report), effectiveness, 
reliability (there are few mechanical or 
electrical parts which could fail and render 
the system useless), and relative invulner- 
ability to countermeasures. Most important 
from the standpoint of the arms race, super- 
hardening is passive. It does not pose a long 
run threat of increased offensive capability. 
It need not inspire a race to develop counter- 
measures. 

Conclusions 


Protection of the U.S. nuclear deterrent is 
of the highest priority. Proponents of the 
Safeguard ABM have claimed that it is nec- 
essary and credible as protection against a 
Soviet first strike, deployable at a cost of 
$11 billion and completely defensive and 
therefore not a step in weapons escalation. 

If these claims were true, we would sup- 
port the Safeguard, but the proposal is 
questionable on every one of these points. 


Necessity for ABM 


The need for an ABM is a relative question. 
It must be judged with due reference to the 
total U.S. defense system: the U.S, has four 
deterrents such that a small part of any one 
of them is adequate. The ABM is proposed 
as a marginal protection for one of these. 
The four deterrents are (1) ICBM’s, (2) SAC 
long range bombers (which remain a re- 
markably credible deterrent), (3) nuclear 
missile submarines” and (4) thousands of 
warheads deliverable by some 2000 vehicles 
(intermediate range planes and missiles) sta- 
tioned at aircraft carriers and hundreds of 
foreign bases. There are various means of 
protection for all four deterrents. For ICBM’s, 
aside from ABM, there is mobility (which 
the U.S. has apparently not chosen), timing 
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(i.e., the missiles can be fired before the at- 
tack is completed) ® and hardening. We have 
shown in the previous section that super- 
hardening would be very effective. 
Credibility of ABM 

Arguments have been presented on the 
technical problems faced by ABM. These ar- 
guments can be summarized by the state- 
ment that ABM is an unusually complex sys- 
tem that cannot be fully developed by re- 
alistic trial and error. Experience indicates 
that the system as a whole is unlikely to 
work. In addition, the Safeguard proposal 
itself does not call for adequate deployment 
to create a credible defense. 


Cost of Deployment 


Our cost estimate, based on experience with 
analogous systems and on expansion of Safe- 
guard into a Revised ABM with some credi- 
bility, is $40 billion compared to some $5 
billion for superhardening.™ 


Potential for Escalation 


The ABM approach to defense begins a 
Spiral of measures and countermeasures 
leading to rapidly increasing cost and, per- 
haps, to instability. Reacting to actual and 
potential Soviet deployment of ABM, the U.S. 
has already developed: hardened warheads, 
electronic countermeasures, and sophisti- 
cated decoys. Development and deployment 
of a sequence of very costly measures and 
countermeasures can easily be envisioned. 
The offense holds a lead time of about a dec- 
ade in this race. 

For the above reasons we oppose deploy- 
ment or partial deployment of ABM. We sup- 
port continued research and development of 
ABM at a reasonable level. The present level 
of some ¥ billion dollars a year is, perhaps, 
excessive, 

We also support action in the near future 
to safeguard our ICBM’s if that action can 
be shown to be relatively inexpensive, credi- 
ble, and not conducive to a rapid arms spiral. 
On this basis we support superhardening of 
Minteman silos. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
the distinguished majority leader about 
the program for tomorrow and also to- 
night. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my vncerstand- 
ing that today, after the general debate 
on the pending measure is disposed of, 
the distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia intends to call up the supplemental 
conference report. 

For tomorrow, we will continue on the 
debate. 


ORDER ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 AM., TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent at this time that 
when the Senate completes its business 
this evening, it stand in adjournment 
until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
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Hucues in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Will committees 
be permitted to meet until 12 noon to- 
morrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR HOLLINGS ON TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. HOLLINGs) may be recognized for 
not to exceed 40 minutes after the dispo- 
zition of the Journal on tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
THURSDAY, JULY 10, UNTIL 11 A.M., 
FRIDAY, JULY 11, 1969 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business tomorrow, it 
stand in adjournment until 11 o’clock on 
Friday morning, July 11, 1960. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR CHURCH ON FRIDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the dispo- 
sition of the Journal on Friday, July 11, 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH) be recognized for not to 
exceed 1 hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, on 
Friday, will committees be permitted to 
meet during the 1 hour when the Sena- 
tor from Idaho is recognized? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Subject to the right, 
however, of an objection—through the 
period for the transaction of routine 
business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. That is all the 
Senator is talking about. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will there be a period 
for the transaction of routine business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Both mornings. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The two Senators 
from Florida wish to introduce a bill at 
that time. It may take 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Fine. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 11400) making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and for other purposes; 
that the House receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 4, 11, 13, 16, 27, 29, 
31, 33, 38, 39, 43, 46, 51, 53, 54, 55, 56, 
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58, 60, 62, 87, 91, and 92 to the bill and 
concurred therein; and that the House 
receded from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 6, 
7, 8, 40, 42, and 90 to the bill and con- 
curred therein, severally with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 1647. An act to authorize the release of 
100,000 short tons of lead from the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stockpile; 
and 

H.R. 3689. An act to cede to the State of 
Montana concurrent jurisdiction with the 
United States over the real property com- 
prising the Veterans’ Administration Center, 
Fort Harrison, Mont. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1970 
FOR MILITARY PROCUREMENT, 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, 
AND FOR THE CONSTRUCTION, 
OF MISSILE TEST FACILITIES AT 
KWAJALEIN MISSILE RANGE, 
AND RESERVE COMPONENT 
STRENGTH 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2546) to authorize 
appropriations during the fiscal year 1970 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat ve- 
hicles, and research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces, and 
to authorize the construction of test fa- 
cilities at Kwajalein Missile Range, and 
to prescribe the authorized personnel 
strength of the Selected Reserve of each 
Reserve component of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to detain the Senator much 
longer. I think he misunderstood the 
point I was trying to make. 

Actually, the hearings I am s 
of were not designed to try to find out 
what the Russians’ political position is 
today, or the intrigue and gossip with 
the Kremlin, or even in the White House 
and in our own Government. 

The point of the hearings was to try 
to understand what it is that has afflicted 
us and other people over the years in 
our ability to come to agreement which 
would avoid the creation of war. 

We have had CIA representatives at 
our committee. We have had them on 
two or three occasions, as the Senator 
knows, Personally, I think they are prob- 
ably the best information about the 
Russians in this area—not in the area 
I am speaking of—of any of the people 
the Senator has spoken of. When he 
mentions people like Fainsod, and so 
forth, they are experts, such as they are, 
with very limited personal acquiantance 
and knowledge in Russia. That is no 
fault of their own. 

I have been told by Ambassador 
Liewellyn Thompson, as a matter of fact, 
that Senator ELLENDER, a distinguished 
Senator of this body, has seen more of 
Russia and knows them better than any- 
body in the State Department, more than 
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Llewellyn Thompson himself. Llewellyn 
Thompson told me that Senator EL- 
LENDER was allowed to go places and to 
see factories and sites all over Russia 
that they would not allow Ambassador 
Thompson himself to see. In effect, Sen- 
ator ELLENDER saw more of Russia than 
one of our Ambassadors who had been 
there on two tours of duty. 

But this is not what I am talking about. 
I think it is a most unusual phenome- 
non that two great countries, we and 
the Russians, are unable—and it is not 
the first time—to come to some kind of 
modus vivendi. We cannot come to where 
we are able to stop this expenditure of 
our funds. In this country it amounts to 
$80 billion this year, and we have cre- 
ated a situation, in the richest country 
in the world, that now threatens us with 
a form of bankruptcy—that is, in the 
sense of such high interest rates and 
such a shortage of credit that we are 
verging upon the creation of a panic. 
Something is wrong. 

What I was trying to get at is what 
it is that makes these countries, the Rus- 
sians as well as ourselves, take postures 
which make it almost impossible to come 
to an agreement. This year we are spend- 
ing, in this budget, approximately $80 
billion. The Russians, to the best esti- 
mate of the CIA, are spending the equiv- 
alent in purchasing power of $60 billion. 
It is a lot more than either one of these 
countries should be spending on arms. 

What I am getting at is not how they 
devised their budget and all the other 
superficial and other arrangements they 
make. I am trying to find out why two 
great communities act like such fools. I 
do not believe anybody has studied it. 

As a matter of fact, my committee had 
before it an anthropologist who said that 
in World War II this country sponsored 
a very intensive study of the Japanese 
with respect to what makes them tick, 
why they feel as they do about the Em- 
peror, why they feel as they do about 
one another, how they feel about big 
business, and so forth. The researchers 
did a good job in that study and they 
made recommendations to General Mac- 
Arthur which our Government followed, 
and which were beneficial and contrib- 
uted to the American success in that op- 
eration. 

I asked our witness: “Is there anybody 
to your knowledge making similar stud- 
ies about the Russians?” He said, “No.” 
That is the point I was making. We do 
not make a serious effort to understand 
the motivation of the Russians when we 
consider the kinds of programs we are 
discussing here today. 

The CIA is the one Government agency 
that I have seen that has given me some 
hope that we have some people who are 
seriously trying to understand the Rus- 
sians. I do not see anybody else who is 
trying to understand them. All we are 
doing is following the traditional way of 
dealing with possible enemies, by build- 
ing more and more arms. Apparently it 
is the easiest thing to do although it is 
more expensive. That is all we seem to 
know how to do: More arms. What we are 
doing is not designed to bring about the 
kind of agreement the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cooper) spoke about a 
moment ago. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me briefly. 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
not elaborate. I think the Senator’s 
speech and his discussion were outstand- 
ing. He is always outstanding in this field 
or in any other field he undertakes to 
become informed in. He has made a real 
contribution. Later I shall comment on 
certain paragraphs of his speech. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I compliment 
the Senator on his fine presentation. It 
has been my privilege during my service 
in the Senate to serve on the Committee 
on Armed Services and the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. It is very unfor- 
tunate that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations seems to have decided it should 
be the Committee on Armed Services. 
Their functions are entirely different. 
The function of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee is to keep this country so strong 
that we can defend ourselves. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LONG. The function of the other 
committee is to try to get along with 
other people. 

I might say there was a time when I 
was on the Committee on Finance and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
There were six members from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations who served 
on the Committee on Finance. The 
change of heart they had when they left 
that committee room was absolutely be- 
yond belief. Six Senators would vote and 
vote to give away the Capitol Dome, and 
then walk across the square to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and be as tight as 
Dick’s hatband because the whole think- 
ing of the other committee is different 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
would spend money and give it all away, 
with no feeling of responsibility; but the 
philosophy of the Committee on Finance 
is that we must pay for things, and we do 
not give away anything unless we get 
something in return. The difference in 
point of view was absolutely fantastic. 
Six Senators would walk across that 
square and vote diametrically in opposi- 
tion to the way they voted in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Finally, this Senator began to feel as 
if he were suffering from schizophrenia. 
Therefore, I resigned from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations so I could think 
one simple way: if I am going to pay 
something, I want to get something. If 
I do say so, I have been very happy with 
being on the Committee on Finance and 
the Committee on Commerce where one 
always thinks in terms of—‘Let me see. 
Is this a good thing for Louisiana; or is 
this a good thing for America?” 

I read this statement by Dick Goodwin. 
He said our biggest mistake was when 
we provided the Army with equipment to 
fight a war. He said that is why we are 
in the war in Vietnam and that if we had 
no weapons we could not fight and, 
therefore, there would be no war. 

The logical extension of that philos- 
ophy would be that since we would have 
no weapons and no defense, we would 
just about have to.apply for annexation 
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to the Soviet Union, and, in that way, 
avoid war. 

Frankly, I think we should defend our- 
selves and we should have the strength 
and courage that goes with pride in our 
country. I think the answer is that we 
should be as strong as the other fellow. 
I take it that is the burden of the Sena- 
tor’s argument. We should be able to de- 
fend ourselves. As I understand it, the 
Senator is not saying we should overkill 
the other man, but just be able to defend 
American homes. 

Mr. JACKSON. The basic problem we 
face is not new. It is the age-old problem 
of preserving and nourishing individual 
liberty. From time to time, an adversary 
has come to the fore on the world scene, 
in the form of a totalitarian society such 
as the Nazi dictatorship in World War II, 
or as we face today in the form of Soviet 
imperialism. The problem is basically, 
as I see it, the question of whether or 
not we are willing to do the things neces- 
sary to preserve and encourage individ- 
ual liberty. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It appears that what was 
said by Magsaysay in-the Philippines is 
correct. He said, “Here are two things, my 
clenched fist and my open palm. You 
can shake my hand or if you want to 
fight I will fight you.” That is the ap- 
proach of Americans. We never had a 
war with the Soviet Union and there is 
no reason why we should. However, the 
best way to assure there will be no fight- 
ing is that we stay strong enough to de- 
fend ourselves. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to conclude by saying what I said several 
times during my prepared remarks. I do 
not think there is any greater priority 
than the requirement to try to reach 
agreement with the Soviet Union to limit 
arms. Of course, this agreement has to be 
enforceable. I feel very deeply that we 
have the best chance of reaching an 
agreement from a position of strength, 
and if anyone has any doubt about how 
to negotiate with the Soviets, ask the 
Czech people. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for 1 minute 
in light of what the Senator from Louisi- 
ana has just said? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana said reminds me of certain ex- 
penditures we are making, and I think 
that in our debates on these different 
points we should bear in mind the ques- 
tion of national resources. 

The budget for January called for $5.2 
billion in ammunition for 1 year in Viet- 
nam. I thought there were 250,000 Viet- 
cong and North Vietnamese soldiers 
there, but I checked with the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri (Mr. Sym- 
INGTON), and he checked with the De- 
partment of Defense, and we are advised 
that there are 240,000 North Vietnamese 
and Vietcong soldiers in South Vietnam 
rather than 250,000. 

Mr President, assuming there are 
240,000 North Vietnamese and Vietcong 
combat troops in South Vietnam, if one 
were to take $5.2 billion which was asked 
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for ammunition alone for 1 year, that 
would be $21,666.66 for ammunition alone 
for 1 year to shoot at each Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese soldier in South Viet- 
nam. 

If one were to take the estimated cost 
of the war of $3 billion a month or $36 
billion a year and divide it by 240,000, 
being the number of North Vietnamese 
and Vietcong troops in South Vietnam, 
that would be $150,000 a year to fight 
each Vietcong and North Vietnamese sol- 
dier in South Vietnam. 

However, on schools we have requested 
a budget of $2.3 billion for all elementary 
and secondary education for 52 million 
American schoolchildren. 

That figures out to $44 per year for 
schoolchildren in America, to educate 
them. In other words, $44 for 52 million 
American schoolchildren, and $21,666.66 
a year just for ammunition to shoot at 
each Vietcong in Vietnam. If there isa 
more unsound, economic, domestic polit- 
ical policy, I cannot imagine what it 
would be. I think it is a piece of folly 
what we have done and are doing. 

I do not wish to prolong this discus- 
sion. The distinguished Senator from 
Washington has said that he has yielded 
the floor but the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone) went into this question of 
priorities and throwing away money, and 
I thought I would add that footnote as 
to how we are really throwing it away. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, it would 
be my intention to make a few comments 
on the colloquy now going on, and then 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper) for the 
purpose of introducing an amendment; 
then to follow it up with some comments 
on a very important agreement reached 
with the West German Government to- 
day by the administration. But before 
doing that, I should like to yield to my 
friend from Arizona who has been pa- 
tiently waiting for what he tells me will 
be a 30-second comment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Minois for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, there was some discus- 
sion on the floor a short time ago about 
the Hudson Institute and the Lincoln 
Laboratory of MIT. 

I have acquired some information 
which I think is needed and will be of 
interest to the Senate. 

On the Hudson Institute, the percent 
of the budget which is defense funded for 
the fiscal year ending June 1968 is as 
follows: 

Total budget $1.36 million; nongovern- 
ment $370,000, or 27 percent; Depart- 
ment of Defense $950,000, or 69 percent; 
other Government agencies $40,000 or 3 
percent. In the case of the Lincoln Lab- 
oratory at MIT, 100 percent of the 
budget is Government funded; 99 per- 
cent from the Department of Defense; 
and 1 percent from NASA, the National 
Science Foundation, and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Once more I thank the Senator from 
Ilinois very much for yielding to me. 

AMENDMENT NO. 68 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield at 
this time to the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. COOPER). 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that I may submit an 
amendment, with the understanding that 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY) 
will not lose his right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment to S. 2546 on behalf of the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart) and 
myself. I ask that it be printed, and that 
it also be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Chair would inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, does he wish to call 
it up at this time? 

Mr. COOPER. No, Mr. President, 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

At the end of the bill add a new section as 
follows: 

“Src. 402. Funds authorized to be appro- 
priated by this Act or any other Act for the 
acquisition of an antiballistic missile sys- 
tem may be used only for research, develop- 
ment, testing, evaluation and normal pro- 
curement incident thereto, and may not be 
used for the deployment of an antiballistic 
missile system or any part or component 
thereof or for the acquisition of any site or 
preparation of any site for the deployment of 
any such system.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and will lie 
on the table. 

Mr. PERCY obtained the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr, President, will the Sen- 
ator from Illinois yield for a question? 

Mr. PERCY. I am delighted to yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, has the 
Senator from Illinois noticed the shift 
in strategy, emphasis, and the attempted 
justification which has appeared yester- 
day and today? 

Before the Senator answers that ques- 
tion, let me bring to his attention that 
when President Nixon appeared on tele- 
vision before the American people to an- 
nounce his position with respect to the 
ABM issue, his principal reason given for 
recommending deployment of the ABM 
was that it was necessary in order to 
preserve the integrity of our deterrence. 

When Secretary of Defense Laird ap- 
peared before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, he said that deployment of the 
ABM is necessary “in order to preserve 
the integrity of our deterrents.” 

Now yesterday, in public comment, the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis), chairman of 
the committee, has put principal em- 
phasis upon another point. 

Both he and the Secretary of Defense 
have abandoned advancement of the 
earlier position. 

Now, today, the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi says that it is neces- 
sary to improve our bargaining position 
with the Soviets. 

Today, the distinguished Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson) poses his re- 
marks on that point. The President has 
asked for it, he said; we must do it to 
strengthen our bargaining position with 
the Soviets. 

We are back to the old canard of arm- 
ing in order to parley. No longer is it ad- 
vanced that deployment of the ABM is 
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necessary in order to preserve the in- 
tegrity of our deterrence, 

Mr. President, if it is not necessary, 
then who wants this thing? 

This basic point is no longer advanced. 
Read the colloquy now published by 
Secretary of Defense Laird. He retreated 
from that position. The Senator from 
Mississippi has retreated from that posi- 
tion. The Senator from Washington has 
now retreated from that position. 

Now a new position is being taken, not 
that it is necessary in order to preserve 
the integrity of our deterrence, not that 
it is necessary for our defense, but that 
it will strengthen our bargaining posi- 
tion with the Russians. 

Has not the Senator noticed that shift 
in emphasis? 

Mr. PERCY. I had noticed that. I 
should make comment on it, before we 
leave tonight, if I am able to make a 
few remarks, But right now I can clas- 
sify such logic, most respectfully, as pure 
hogwash. 

Mr. STENNIS and Mr. JACKSON ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I have 
been asked to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from New York, who has been 
waiting quite some time to make a short 
comment, and then I would be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, as long 
as the two Senators just referred to are 
on the floor and standing on their feet, 
I think that in all fairness, we should be 
heard. 

Mr. PERCY. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I do not 
want to prolong this argument on the 
ABM, but the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore) is mistaken when he states 
he has noticed a change in my position. 
I say that with all respect to him. There 
is no change in my position about the 
ABM as a deterrence, nor is there any 
change in my thought that the President 
of the United States is going to nego- 
tiate. 

I would hope he would not have the 
rug pulled out from under him before 
he speaks to the Russians by any Re- 
publican, Democrat, or anyone else—it 
does not make any difference who it 
might be. That is just commonsense. I 
have said that since January, somewhere 
along there. I continue to say that be- 
cause that is my belief. We do not have 
to read any books to find that out. I 
thank the Senator from [Illinois very 
much for yielding. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I want to say exactly 
the same thing. I have not changed my 
position regarding the ABM. I think it is 
very clear that it is needed to protect 
our deterrence. The fact that I relate it 
to negotiations at this time, I think, is 
most pertinent. It is important that the 
President of the United States, as a rep- 
resentative at the negotiating table, does 
not have the rug pulled out from under 
him. That is the way it will be interpre- 
ted, if we deny funds for ABM at this 
time. 

That is my position, and I have not 
changed my views. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I could 
comment further on that same point, but 
right now I yield to my distinguished col- 
league from New York (Mr. Javits). 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there are 
two observations I should like to make 
on the remarks which have just been 
made by my colleagues on the question 
on negotiation. One is the dimension, 
which has not been mentioned sufficiently 
in debate, and I hope it will have the 
attention of all Members of the Senate; 
namely, that it is not so much what we 
can expect from the negotiators as they 
stand now, but what we can expect from 
them when they actually are in nego- 
tiation. It is my judgment, as one Sena- 
tor—and I think there is a great deal of 
opinion on this subject—that the dimen- 
sion of the negotiations will be very much 
more serious in trying to come to a big 
rather than a small agreement, from our 
deployment of Safeguard. That is a criti- 
cally important point because of the im- 
pact on others. 

If we are there with our hands for the 
moment in the cookie jar; that is, they 
haye some kind of ABM and we have 
some kind of ABM, the result will be a 
mouse or the whole of the negotiations 
may amount to preventing atomic weap- 
ons on the seabed or something like 
that. We have got to put on an abrasive 
attitude toward committing ourselves not 
to deploy, and then we will be in there 
fighting for a big agreement through 
negotiation. 

That is the very atmosphere and atti- 
tude that negotiations require if they 
are really going to meet what the world 
has a right to expect. Otherwise we 
are going to have people, as if in the 
grocery business, all of whom may have 
some kind of atomic weapons, arriving at 
little agreements, as a result of little 
“buy this” negotiations, and letting the 
press think they have done something 
big. 

I think the greatest argument against 
deployment is that then we are really 
building a fire under our negotiators to 
do something appreciable, because we 
are running risks. The Senator from 
Washington is right, we are running 
risks. As the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper) has said, that is the very 
reason why we should do what we sug- 
gest be done, because the running of risks 
will enable us to get something big rather 
than something miniscule, which will be 
the case if we go on this way, and we 
will settle nothing until we get an atomic 
holocaust. 

As the Senators from Michigan and 
Kentucky have invited Senators to ask 
to join them, I myself have the honor, 
with the permission of the Senate, to 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
included as a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
has been a great deal of talk about 
negotiating from strength. The ABM sys- 
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tem is supposed to give us strength 6 or 
8 years from now. 

There has been some talk that the 
Soviet Union exceeds us in ICBM’s, the 
Minuteman and Titan. I do not think 
that is applicable. I say that most re- 
spectfully, although I do admit that by 
the end of this year, according to our 
best intelligence estimates, they may be 
25 or 30 ahead of us as far as ICBM 
launchers are concerned. 

As far as sea launchers are concerned, 
at the end of last year there were 656 
Poseidon missiles, compared with 45 mis- 
siles of similar type on Soviet submarines. 

The third is in the intercontinental 
bombers, the B-52 and the B-58. This 
country had 645, and the Soviets had 150 
of their bombers. I think the Soviet figure 
still would not exceed that, because it 
had gone down from 155 the preceding 
year. 

So if we are talking about strength, 
we have it, and they know we have it. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to join as a cospon- 
sor of the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Kentucky and the Senator 
from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be a co- 
sponsor of the pending Cooper-Hart 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may join in 
the same manner. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I make the 
same request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I believe 
the debate this afternoon, the colloquy 
that followed the speech of the distin- 
quished Senator from Washington, was 
extremely valuable. I think it is very im- 
portant that the colloquy followed be- 
cause of the very grim picture that was 
painted by the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Jackson) and the grim picture 
that was painted of the position of my 
distinguished friend and our former col- 
league in the House, Melvin Laird, which, 
if left unclarified, might cause some peo- 
ple to believe that we should erect an 
iron curtain; in fact, that we should 
triple-plate it; that the situation was so 
critical that we should insulate and iso- 
late ourselves. 

Yet we know that is not the interpre- 
tation the Secretary of Defense placed 
on it. In the concluding comment made 
by the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington, he clarified completely that he 
did not intend that at all; that he him- 
self earnestly hoped we could find a ne- 
gotiated settlement of the arms race now 
going on; that we could find a way to de- 
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escalate the danger and the terror along 
the path on which the two nations are 
now proceeding. 

I believe that this is the interpreta- 
tion which all of us would like to place 
on these remarks, remarks the Senator 
had every right to make. He is not speak- 
ing for the U.S. Government or the ad- 
ministration. He is speaking as one Sen- 
ator. There are people who would agree 
with every word in his speech. 

The intention in this country, on the 
part of every President we have had in 
our time, whether Democrat or Republi- 
can, is to bring down the curtain, to per- 
forate it, to bring about a thaw in the 
cold war, to try to normalize in every 
way our relations with the Soviet Union. 
That was the policy of President John- 
soh and President Kennedy, and of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower before them, and it is 
certainly the policy today of President 
Nixon. I do not think anyone would say 
that President Nixon is naive about com- 
munism or the Soviet Union, or their in- 
tention or their capability. He is alert to 
all of that. He has been a lifetime stu- 
dent of the Communist movement. 

On the other hand, President Nixon 
has taken the initiative and he has set 
the tone for this country and the hope 
for the country in saying: 

Let us work toward these negotiations. 
We are willing to start them as of July 31, 
the end of this month. 


Certainly he has full expectation that 
those talks will be underway very early 
in August. 

I do not think any one of us could 
say that the Soviet Union will negotiate 
an agreement with us that is just in our 
interest and not in their interest. No one 
would believe that they would, or even, 
perhaps, should. We are not unaware of 
the fact that we cannot hope to have an 
agreement with the Soviet Union unless 
it also serves the Soviet interest. 

We have a coincidence of interests. 
Faced with a coincidence of interests, we 
have the opportunity for agreements. 
That was how we achieved an agreement 
on Austria. That was how we achieved an 
agreement on the testing of atomic 
weapons. We had that same coincidence 
of interests when we agreed on a non- 
proliferation treaty. It is hoped that we 
will have many more bases of accord 
in the future. 

I would simply say that there is no 
question in anyone’s mind that we must 
have a credible deterrent. In this respect 
I agree completely with the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee. He has indi- 
cated, and I would indicate, that a cred- 
ible deterrent depends upon two princi- 
pal factors: First, the power to retaliate 
against anyone who dares to strike 
against us and, second, the will to use 
that power; and let no nation have any 
question about either point, the first or 
the second. We have the power. We have 
the will to use that power if attacked and 
if the free world is endangered by any 
nation. 

Having said that, I think we can carry 
on this debate on the military procure- 
ment bill before us. 

I think the way we carry this debate 
on will be exceedingly important. It is 
important because the Nation is watch- 
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ing us. The Nation is divided on many 
issues. People are settling these issues in 
different ways. We are going to settle this 
issue with reason, not emotion. We are 
going to resolve our differences because 
we. are 100 men with this great responsi- 
bility in this Chamber, equally divided, 
roughly, on one very important part of 
the military procurement authorization 
bill. But we are going to approach this 
problem by trying to analyze it, look at 
the conditions, look at the adversary, or 
the potential adversary, and look at and 
weigh all the alternatives. 

I would like to say that I think it is 
with great pride that all of us will have 
this debate led by the distinguished 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS). 

I think we all have a good feeling 
about having that committee under his 
chairmanship, because he is a man of 
great intelligence, a man of utter fair- 
ness, as demonstrated time and again in 
his relationship to his colleagues, and a 
man of absolute integrity. It would be 
hard to fill the shoes, in this job, of 
Senator RUSSELL; but I think all of us, 
unanimously, including Senator RUSSELL 
himself, would feel that no one is better 
qualified; and in this instance, the na- 
tional interest, the seniority system of 
the Senate, and the great ability of the 
distinguished Senator now holding the 
chairmanship all coincide. 

I myself am very proud to have had 
the privilege, over the past 21⁄2 years, of 
working with the Senator who will lead 
those who oppose the ABM deployment 
at this time. The distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper), a sister 
State of Illinois, has been a friend of 
mine for many years. I think he embodies 
the qualities which citizens want and de- 
serve in their representatives. He is be- 
loved in his own State; he is respected 
throughout the country. He is respected 
by every Member of this body, and by the 
President of the United States. 

I have seen him study this issue as 
I have never seen anyone study any issue 
before. I have sat alongside him for well 
over a year now, as he has interrogated 
experts in the field of intelligence, the 
military field, and the appropriate sci- 
entific fields, to try to discover what the 
truth of this matter is. 

He is a man of great judgment; and 
I think it is a remarkable thing that the 
battle will be headed by the two men 
probably best qualified to oppose each 
other. Each of them has come to a dif- 
ferent conclusion after weighing the 
same set of facts. This is perhaps why 
the administration admitted, when they 
made the decision to go ahead with an 
ABM system, that it was a marginal 
decision. 

It is a very difficult decision. We hap- 
pen to think that we have the votes to 
win, and we will win in the effort to 
delay deployment, for a number of rea- 
sons; but we respect the judgment of 
those who take a different position than 
we do. 

I should like to make a few comments 
that I put together this morning to an- 
swer, to a degree, the points that have 
been raised by the distinguished Senator 
from Washington. 
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The issue before the Senate regarding 
the anti-ballistic missile system is be- 
tween those who would start ABM de- 
ployment now and those who would con- 
tinue research and development, testing, 
and evaluation to produce a more work- 
able system than is now available if it 
should ever become necessary to deploy 
that system. 

By continuing research, development, 
and testing, by not beginning deployment 
in the United States now, we can make 
the deployment decision later. That de- 
cision can be based on whether we can 
develop a system that will work and on 
what we learn of Soviet intentions at 
the forthcoming nuclear arms talks. 

Proponents of starting ABM deploy- 
ment now say it would strengthen the 
President’s hand in talks with the Soviet 
Union. I would simply, respectfully, say 
that in my judgment this is hogwash. 

The President will be in a strong posi- 
tion if the Congress orders continued 
testing, research, and development to 
make the now-vulnerable Safeguard sys- 
tem really effective. Hasty deployment of 
a highly vulnerable ABM system cannot 
possibly increase the credibility of our 
military defenses. 

The Safeguard proposal for beginning 
deployment at sites in Montana and 
North Dakota will require early installa- 
tion of today’s vulnerable missile site 
radars—MSR’s—and construction of 
ABM sites where realistic testing really 
cannot occur. It would freeze the sys- 
tem in an ineffective state. 

It would make far more sense to re- 
design the radars, to test them at Kwaja- 
lein, and to deploy a full system out there 
where intercepts of nonnuclear missiles 
can be tested. 

I am not a technician nor a scientist; 
but I was down here some 25 years ago as 
a procurement officer for the Navy. I 
spent some 25 years as a defense con- 
tractor. I have worked with the military 
over a period of many years, including 3 
years in military service. 

The situations I fear most, and the 
times I have gotten into the deepest 
trouble as an industrialist or as a pro- 
curement officer, have been when we 
rushed ahead with a system that was not 
yet ready for production. We invariably 
delayed, in the end, deployment or pro- 
duction. We delayed and frustrated the 
objective we were trying to achieve, in 
our haste to put into production some- 
thing that was untested. 

Proponents of immediate deployment 
contend that a year’s delay will make it 
impossible to catch up with the proposed 
schedule of putting two sites in opera- 
tion by the end of 1973 and making the 
whole system operational by 1975. 

This is untrue. If we do not begin de- 
ployment now, but rather—and I for one 
would be willing—begin preproduction 
of long leadtime components, we can at 
relatively small cost start deployment— 
should it later appear advisable—a year 
from now and still meet the Pentagon’s 
schedule. 

In my dedication to the security and 
national interest of the United States— 
and I know that my dedication is 
matched by the dedication of every other 
Member of the U.S. Senate—I will sup- 
port, and I know every other Senator will 
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support, whatever level of military 
spending seems required. 

But I think the word “sufficiency,” as 
used by the President of the United 
States, was one of the most significant 
words yet contributed to the vocabulary 
of this dialog. 

I have not been convinced that deploy- 
ment of the ABM will yield any net gain 
in national security. The fact is that 
this system in its present stage of de- 
sign and development—even if approved 
by the Congress—will probably never be 
fully deployed because it has yet to be 
perfected as a weapons system. We need 
lose no time as we conduct arms talks 
with the Soviet Union, because we can 
use that time for development of less 
expensive, smaller radars which can be 
better defended than the present vulner- 
able design permits. 

The main reason cited for ABM deploy- 
ment is to deny the Soviets a preemptive 
first-strike capability. The fact is that 
it would be sheer lunacy for the Russians 
to attack the United States with nu- 
clear weapons even without us having 
the ABM because: 

First. The underwater Polaris fleet 
remains ready to strike a devastating 
response. 

Second. At any time about 250 of our 
intercontinental bombers are on 10- 
minute alert, and their air-to-ground 
nuclear rockets would be part of the 
retaliatory strike. 

Third. It is impossible that our entire 
Minuteman Titan force could be wiped 
out with one blow. 

These are facts of which the biggest, 
rashest hawk in the Kremlin is well 
aware. 

In order for the ABM to make sense, 
the Soviets would have to believe: First, 
they could with a sudden attack wipe 
out all our nuclear forces if we did not 
have it; and, second, our ABM would 
preserve enough of our nuclear forces in- 
tact to make any such Soviet attack 
suicidal. 

However, the present ABM system is 
too vulnerable to provide such protec- 
tion, and our overall missile forces are 
sufficiently protected to maintain a dev- 
astating second-strike capability without 
the ABM. 

On the eve of the arms talks with the 
Soviet Union, let us continue—even ac- 
celerate—the research, development, and 
evaluation process. Let us also give our- 
selves a reasonable period of time to de- 
termine, in the words of Secretary of 
State Rogers: 

If the Russians want to go out of the 
ABM business. 


Then we can do the same same. 

I urge that we do nothing that would 
in any way frustrate the success of these 
negotiations, nor do anything that would 
in any way appear to look cynically 
upon such negotiations, which I truly 
believe are in our common interest. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. PERCY, Mr. President, I want to 
commend the administration for its an- 
nouncement today of a new 2-year offset 
arrangement with Germany to help de- 
fray U.S. military balance-of-payments 
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costs for maintaining U.S. troops in 
Germany. The new agreement goes a 
long way toward correcting the abso- 
lutely scandalous arrangements that 
have been concluded in recent years un- 
der which, on very short-term loans, at 
prevailing market rates of interest, we 
are paying interest on money to defend 
and to provide for the defense of West- 
ern Europe. 

Speaking as one Senator, I think that 
those arrangements have been simply 
impossible to continue. And I think they 
would have imperiled our whole ability 
to support our level of forces in Europe. 

The new 2-year offset arrangement is 
for $1,513 million which represents 
around 80 percent of the total U.S. bal- 
ance-of-payments costs in Germany. 
Sixty-one percent of the total offset will 
be in the form of purchases in the United 
States by Germany for a total of $925 
million. The other $595 million will take 
the form of other financial transactions. 
The largest single other item is that 
Germany will buy $250 million of U.S. 
Treasury bonds with a 10-year maturity 
at 34 percent. This represents a con- 
siderable advance over past offset loans 
where interest rates were at prevailing 
market rates of interest. Even more im- 
portant is that Germany is blocking in- 
terest on its past loans to the United 
States and leaving it in the U.S. Treas- 
ury. The $32.5 million of interest will be 
applied to military purchases in the 
United States. 

In addition, Germany is buying up 
$118 million of Eximbank and Marshall 
Plan debts owed to the United States; 
is prepaying $44 million of other Ger- 
man debts to the United States; and is 
setting up a special fund of $150 million 
for German investment in the United 
States. 

It is my understanding from the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury on the tele- 
phone this afternoon that that is the only 
part of the financial arrangement that 
will carry commercial interest rates. 

This new agreement is a major step 
toward creating a sounder financial basis 
for U.S. expenditures in NATO in that it 
covers 80 percent of all our balance-of- 
payments expenses, primarily using pur- 
chases. 

We must still strive for a 100-percent 
offset; an offset that involves only pur- 
chases and not loans. If loans are to be 
used, we must be absolved of any interest 
costs. 

This is the principle that I was striving 
for when I presented a plan to the NATO 
North Atlantic Assembly in June for a 
multilateral automatic offset arrange- 
ment for all military expenditures within 
NATO. The principle is that no country 
should gain or lose on the military bal- 
lance-of-payments account as a result 
of its commitment to the common defense 
of NATO. 

The administration has taken a big 
step toward this goal, and I am encour- 
aged that in the future we shall be able 
to arrive at an agreement that will auto- 
matically offset military expenditures 100 
percent through the use of purchases in 
the United States. This would also elim- 
inate the agonizing, and I would say dis- 
turbing, and some would say humiliating, 
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bilateral negotiations that endanger Ger- 
man-American relations. 

As rapporteur—working chairman—of 
the Balance of Payments Subcommittee 
of NATO, I plan to continue my work 
toward this goal. 

I know of no greater threat to the con- 
tinuation of our current U.S, troop level 
in Europe than the balance-of-payments 
crisis that we face today. We must con- 
tinue our efforts until we reach a total 
offset on our NATO military balance-of- 
payments account. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL, 1969—-CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I submit a report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11400) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and for other purposes. I ask unan- 
imous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of July 8, 1969, p. 18604, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I think we 
should have a short quorum call. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I agree. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may put in a brief quorum call 
without losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the grand total of the budget esti- 
mates of new obligational authority con- 
sidered in connection with this bill was 
$4,814,305,334. The House version of the 
bill recommended $3,783,212,766, and 
the Senate version of the bill recom- 
mended appropriations of $4,459,669,644. 
The Senate will recall that subsequent 
to the House committee consideration of 
the bill, supplemental emergency re- 
quests submitted directly to the Senate 
amounted to a figure in excess of $450 
million. The final bill agreed to in con- 
ference is in the amount of $4,352,357,- 
644. This is a reduction under the total 
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budget estimates of $461,947,690. The 
final bill is $569,144,878 over the House 
bill and $107,312,000 under the Senate 
bill. After the Senate has completed con- 
sideration of this conference report, it 
is my intention to ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert into the record a tabula- 
tion which will completely detail each 
item in the bill by listing the budget 
estimate, the House and Senate allow- 
ances for each item, and the final con- 
ference agreement. 

Perhaps I should comment briefly on 
the rapid transit money which the Sen- 
ate had inserted in the bill. 

All down through the years, the House 
Committee on Appropriations has ex- 
pressed the belief that there is a place 
for both a freeway system and a rapid 
transit system in the Capital City. Since 
1962, a series of delays and obstacles to 
the construction of the authorized high- 
way projects have occurred. I want to 
call to the Senate’s attention what has 
transpired. 

In 1966, the National Capital Planning 
Commission approved a balanced free- 
way system. This occurred after the 
House had acted on the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1967. The Senate added $4,527,000 for the 
rapid transit system, and the House con- 
ferees receded and concurred in the Sen- 
ate amendment. Subsequently, the Plan- 
ning Commission repudiated its ap- 
proval, and the newly created Depart- 
ment of Transportation entered into the 
picture to such an extent that the entire 
Interstate Highway System in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was blocked. Last year, 
the Congress enacted legislation in the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1968 direct- 
ing that work commence on certain 
highway projects in the District. This 
directive has been stalemated through 
actions of the National Capital Planning 
Commission and the District of Columbia 
City Council as well as the Department 
of Transportation. The various delays 
since 1962 have caused highway proj- 
ects which had undergone the com- 
plete appropriations process to be shunt- 
ed aside so that the District has accumu- 
lated approximately $200 million in 
funds that cannot be used. Purthermore, 
the Department of Highways and Traffic 
has expended about $3,300,000 for pre- 
liminary engineering and design plans 
which have been discarded due to 
changes in planning and $1,400,000 in 
plans held in abeyance, for a grand total 
of $4,700,000 for design work that in all 
likelihood will not be used. 

The House committee has continually 
stated each year that as soon as the 
highway program is allowed to proceed 
without recall they will recommend 
funds for rapid rail transit. They demon- 
strated this responsiveness in 1966 when 
there was a slight breakthrough and I 
am definitely of the opinion, from my 
meetings with the conferees on this bill 
and from my understanding of the cur- 
rent impasse that has developed, that 
there has been no change on the part 
of the House committee in respect to this 
matter. The Senate conferees, therefore, 
were forced to yield and the moneys were 
stricken. 
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Amendment No. 90 was the most con- 
troversial portion of the bill. Original 
language was inserted into the bill in the 
House, setting a limitation on fiscal year 
1970 budget outlays. This original House 
language was stricken in the Senate and, 
as an alternative, a completely different 
approach was proposed. The final lan- 
guage agreed to, after a number of meet- 
ings between the House and Senate con- 
ferees, is a compromise of the positions 
of the two Houses. 

The House provision as originally writ- 
ten set an overall expenditure ceiling for 
fiscal year 1970. Of significance is the 
fact that it contained no exemptions. The 
House provision also did not make an 
expenditure reduction in the projected 
budget outlay figures for fiscal year 1970. 

On the other hand, the provision 
adopted by the Senate provided for an 
expenditure reduction in fiscal year 1970 
of not less than $1.9 billion. This reduc- 
tion was to be made in the so-called con- 
trollable portion of the budget. The Sen- 
ate provision exempted from any reduc- 
tion the so-called uncontrollable items, 
and among these were funds for the fi- 
nancing of the war in South Vietnam. 
The Senate provision also contained a 
ceiling for fiscal year 1970, which could 
be adjusted upward for the items which 
are uncontrollable, such as interest, 
social security payments, and the like. 

The language which has been agreed 
to in conference is a compromise between 
the proposals of the two Houses. At this 
point, I would like to say that I person- 
ally preferred the Senate provision since 
it effected a reduction in the new budget 
of President Nixon of not less than $1.9 
billion, and I fail to see why such a re- 
duction could not be made in the face of 
a request: to the Congress to continue the 
surtax. However, my personal views did 
not prevail in the conference; and the 
language which has been agreed to— 
which sets an expenditure ceiling of 
$191.9 billion—also provides that that 
ceiling will be adjusted, upward or down- 
ward, as a result of congressional actions 
or inactions on budgetary proposals, 
whether initiated by the President or 
by Congress, and whether or not the ex- 
penditures were included in the budget 
review of April 15. This means that al- 
though there will be a reduction of $1 bil- 
lion in expenditures, this does not neces- 
sarily mean that the President’s budget 
will be reduced $1 billion. The President’s 
budget may be adjusted upward as a re- 
sult of actions or inactions by Congress, 
and although a $1 billion reduction will 
ultimately be effected from the total ex- 
penditures finalized by Congress, such 
authorized expenditures may exceed, in 
the controllable area, the budget figures 
proposed by President Nixon in the April 
review. 

The compromise language exempts 
from the imposed ceiling—to the extent 
of $2 billion—increases in such uncon- 
trollable items as social security, veter- 
ans’ life insurance, interest, farm price 
supports, and certain items where re- 
ceipts may be less than anticipated in 
the budget. 

Mr, President, the best that can be said 
for the compromise language is that it 
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does set a ceiling on expenditures, which 
must be periodically adjusted based upon 
the action or inaction of Congress and 
the $2 billion to which I referred; and, 
in addition, it does effect a reduction of 
$1 billion under some figure which is not 
known at the present time because of the 
actions or inactions of Congress. As I said 
before, I did not favor this compromise 
language. I favored the Senate amend- 
ment. Mr. President, I believe that this 
compromise language will serve to pro- 
vide a reduction in overall Federal ex- 
penditures, which is what I understood 
the will of the Senate to be. 

Mr. President, I now wish to express 
appreciation to the other conferees who 
worked so diligently, so faithfully, and so 
patiently, and upon whom I had to lean 
for support and encouragement. Espe- 
cially do I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion to the ranking minority member, 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpr). 

I invite attention to the fact that this 
bill was in conference from June 25 until 
July 8. We had several meetings, and of 
course the conferees tried to uphold the 
position of the Senate in all matters. But, 
as Senators know, there must be a spirit 
of give and take in such conferences; and 
the Senate, of course, had to yield on 
some items and the House receded on 
others, I feel that in the main this is an 
excellent conference report, particularly 
with respect to the money items therein. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I concur 
with the distinguished chairman of our 
conference in his feeling that, dealing 
with the money items, the conference 
was a very fair and equitable conference 
and that in the main the Senate action 
prevailed. 

I share with him, however, disappoint- 
ment in the fact that the Senate lan- 
guage on a limitation of expenditures 
was thought to be thoroughly unaccepta- 
ble so far as the House members were 
concerned, and we could not move them 
a single inch in our direction. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I do not 
think that is quite the case. I think they 
moved several inches in our direction, 
but we also had to move several inches in 
their direction. 

Mr. MUNDT. But not as far as the 
basic philosophy of the Senate language 
was concerned, which was largely the 
brainchild of the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia. We, on the Senate 
side, had worked out a very firm com- 
mitment on the part of Congress for 
some actual savings in expenditure. 

I really am disappointed in the final 
result. It is better, I agree with the Sena- 
tor, than the House language previously 
enacted. But I would be less than candid 
with my colleagues in the Senate and 
the House if I did not call attention to 
the fact that the basic language as finally 
adopted retains the earlier language of 
the House, which has an escape hatch so 
wide that a nearsighted farmer could 
drive a full load of alfalfa through it 
without touching either gatepost. I want 
to read it to you because the Senate 
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should be advised of that. It is on page 
11 of the conference report on behalf of 
the managers of the House, 

At this point I pause long enough to 
say that I continue to regret that the 
Reorganization Act of Congress, passed 
by the Senate a year ago, has not been 
approved by the House, because among 
other reforms it provided that the U.S. 
Senate and its membership would also 
get a conference report prepared on be- 
half of the managers of the bill on the 
part of the Senate. It has always rankled 
me a little to have to rely entirely upon 
the description and the analysis of the 
conference action as viewed exclusively 
by the Members of the House. Our con- 
ferees come to the Senate time after time 
emptyhanded, with no written report 
as to what transpired and as a con- 
sequence very few Senators ever get a 
completely clear picture of the confer- 
ence action. This is a weakness in our 
system which should be corrected. 

I now wish to read the escape-hatch 
language, because I am afraid it will not 
result in the kind of economies which 
we hoped might flow from this effort. 
This appears on page 11 of the confer- 
ence report on behalf of the managers 
of the House: 

The conference agreement retains the 
House language that would operate continu- 
ously to adjust the ceiling, as appropriate 
to comport with the estimated budget out- 
lay effect of specific congressional actions or 
inactions in appropriation bills or other bills 
having an impact on the April 15 budgetary 
proposals. The conferees have added lan- 
guage to this part of the provision to also 
make it clear that other actions by the Con- 
gress would operate to adjust the ceiling in 
like fashion. These budgetary and other ac- 
tions would result in adjustments of the 
ceiling whether initiated by the President or 
by the Congress, 


Once that language is included in any 
so-called spending limitation formula, 
Mr. President, we have the phenomenon 
of a moving ceiling that moves up or 
down according to the action by Con- 
gress on the various appropriation bills. 
I submit that in reality that kind of 
moving ceiling has very little advantage 
compared with no ceiling at all. To all 
intents and purposes, this so-called ceil- 
ing on spending would work as well, 
suppose, if we had not used a figure of 
some $191 billion, but had used instead 
the figure $19 billion, the ceiling will 
move up automatically any time we go 
beyond it anyhow. I say that because I 
share with my colleagues in the Senate 
and House the inspiration that induced 
us to make a noble effort to write a legit- 
imate, tight ceiling on expenditures to 
help squelch the fierce fires of inflation. 

The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions felt, and we on our side felt, that 
instead of having the matter handled 
as was done last year, by the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance, which wrote 
in their concept of expenditure ceilings 
and employment ceilings, we would un- 
dertake the job in our appropriation 
committees. In my opinion, we pretty 
badly failed. I do not know whether the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
could have had any better luck in ap- 
proaching this matter, However, insofar 
as I am concerned, I openly invite the 
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members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means and the members of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, if they feel inclined to 
do so, to take a whack at it. We found 
it was a most difficult thing to do. 

We tried, on both sides of the Capitol, 
to do a responsible job, I think we largely 
failed. Because I think we largely failed, 
I think the invitation has to be extended 
to all concerned to evolve some ingenious 
method to accomplish the results which 
we desire, that is, a reduction in expendi- 
tures which will enable us, after having 
passed the necessary tax legislation, to 
make some dent in the battle against in- 
flation. 

Certainly I shall welcome any wisdom 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
and the Committee on Finance can write 
into legislation, or any formula they can 
conceive of, which will achieve results. 

So far as I am concerned, I have very 
little confidence in the efficacy of a mov- 
ing ceiling. It is like a moving target. It is 
an ellusive thing. We did not have that 
fluctuating feature in the Senate bill, I 
might add. 

Of course, Congress can always spend 
more than is provided by some arbitrary 
ceiling which it fixes for itself, but under 
our Senate language it has to go through 
the painful, obvious, well publicized 
process of specifically exempting in- 
creased expenditures from the ceiling 
limitation. This will not now be necessary 
under the House language: It will simply 
be automatic—after the fact. For the 
next few days, the computing machines, 
the analysts, the economists, and the 
master mathematicians of the two bodies 
will figure out what impact this action 
will have on the moving ceiling. They 
will then have a new dollar figure for a 
ceiling, one which will go up or down 
each time Congress acts on money bills. 
I do not think that is an adequate answer 
to our serious problem. It was the best we 
could do in conference, unfortunately. 
Certainly we tried valiantly to uphold 
the Senate postion, but we failed. 

Mr. President, except for that failure 
I think that the remainder of the confer- 
ence report certainly merits the approval 
of the Senate, and there is nothing we 
can do to correct this situation here. 

Therefore, I shall vote for the adoption 
of the conference report, as I agreed to 
sign it. It is the best we can bring about 
because of the inability to get anything 
better between the two appropriation 
committees. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I think 
this is a rare occasion. I am doubtful 
that I have seen anything like this in 
a long time where two Senators who 
labored so long, and I think so effec- 
tively, in creating this bill are so modest 
about their attainment. I think they at- 
tained a great deal. Beginning in April, 
there were long and painful hearings. 
They presented the bill splendidly on 
the floor of the Senate, where it was 
agreed to. Then, it went to conference. 
I am not at all of the feeling that they 
should be so modest in describing the 
result of their efforts, which I think have 
been largely successful. I compliment 
them. 
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Anyone who inspects this Recorp will 
find that there were 92 amendments in 
conference and, in the main, the Senate 
prevailed in conference. 

The second point I wish to make is 
that I think the concept of the control 
of expenditures begun in the Committee 
on Appropriations in the other body this 
year and carried forward here is a very 
fine one and should be a part of the ap- 
propriations process of the two Houses, 
rather than to come as it did last year 
from the exhaustive and very fine efforts 
of the two Senators—and it was a bipar- 
tisan effort—who are members of the 
Committee on Finance. So the final ef- 
fort to control expenditures which, in 
many respects was successful last year, 
was really the product of the tax raising 
committee rather than the tax spend- 
ing committees, as it should be. 

I am not at all of the feeling of my 
distinguished friends about the provi- 
sion for control of expenditures. As weak 
as they think it is, I think it is an im- 
provement over the House version. 

When the Senator from Rhode Island 
called attention to the manifest weak- 
nesses, and the conference included the 
amendments to meet his views, they ma- 
terially strengthened the measure. 

So far as the question of a moving 
ceiling is concerned, that is what it was 
last year, and that is what it is always 
going to be unless the Senate and the 
House enact this control measure the 
very last day of the session. 

In this instance, we enacted it before 
any annual appropriation bill had been 
called up, and I think that is the time to 
enact it; but by being enacted at that 
time it has to contain machinery to re- 
flect the actions of Congress for the re- 
mainder of the session on annual appro- 
priation bills. 

I cite just one instance and that is 
with respect to the food stamp appro- 
priation where the Senate wrote into the 
bill the other day an increase of $410 
million for availability in fiscal year 
1970. Under the provision in the final 
version of the expenditure control fea- 
tures of the conference bill whatever will 
be reported by the Bureau of the Budget 
in the way of expenditures in fiscal year 
1970 out of the $410 million, if it be 
enacted in the Agriculture appropriation 
bill, will serve to increase the new 
ceiling. It will be the action of the Con- 
gress and the representatives of the peo- 
ple and it should not be ignored or taken 
out by the Bureau of the Budget or the 
Executive after we get away from here. 

As far as the Senator from Florida is 
concerned, he thinks that a fine service 
has been rendered in that particular part 
of the conference bill and that the con- 
ference bill reflects the excellent and ef- 
fective work of the Senator from West 
Virginia and the Senator from South 
Dakota. The Senator from Florida does 
not like to hear them downgrade them- 
selves or their service. He is here to pay 
tribute to them as having done a fine job 
and he is sorry they could not accomplish 
everything they described, but who has 
ever been able to do that in the Con- 
gress. After all, we consist of a good 
many people, 100 Senators and 435 Rep- 
resentatives. When one gets through 
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with a conference it is certain to refiect 
the views of the two able Senators who 
struggled hard on a bill such as this one. 

I congratulate the Senators. This is a 
good conference report and a good bill. 
As one who has seen every phase during 
the creation of a bill and who has par- 
ticipated in a modest way, I do not want 
to see my friends disregard the credit I 
think they are due and which I am will- 
ing to give them at this time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I appreciate the very generous 
and gracious remarks made by the Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr, HOLLAND). I can- 
not express enough appreciation for the 
support he gave me in conference and 
the work he rendered, and the efforts he 
put forth to help bring back a good con- 
ference report. 

I do share the feeling of the Senator 
from South Dakota to the effect that the 
moving ceiling pretty much knocks out 
any suggestion of any real bona fide 
reduction in Federal expenditures inso- 
far as the conference report is con- 
cerned. We have been successful in re- 
quiring a $1 billion reduction in some 
figure. We do not know what that “some” 
figure is and we will not know until all 
the figures are in. But it was the best we 
could do. Moreover, any increase in un- 
controllables over the $2 billion cushion 
may result in a forced offsetting reduc- 
tion in expenditures elsewhere. 

I cannot reconcile myself to the idea 
of having the Congress extend the sur- 
tax to permit the Government to tax the 
people and siphon off more moneys to be 
spent in turn by the Government on new 
programs. 

But that is what we are being asked 
to do. We are being asked to extend the 
surtax. We should be willing to tighten 
our belts and curtail a few of the ex- 
penditures if we are going to continue 
to saddle the burden on the American 
people of a 10-percent surcharge 
throughout the remainder of the calen- 
dar year and 5 percent thereafter until 
June 30 of next year. I regret that the 
conference report does not show a de- 
termination at this time to enforce ex- 
penditure cuts. It does not make sense 
to me. 

I think we must all agree that one of 
the major factors contributing toward 
inflation in this country is the gigantic 
expenditure of Federal moneys. Yet, 
what we are apparently going to see is 
the extension of a surtax which will draw 
more money from the pockets of the tax- 
payers while, at the same time, the Fed- 
eral Government turns right around and 
spends more money on Federal programs. 
Such expenditures will fuel the fires of 
inflation. In other words, we are told 
that we must have the surtax to fight 
inflation. What it amounts to is simply 
that we will collect more money to fight 
inflation, and we will spend more money 
to feed inflation. It just does not make 
sense to me. 

That is the position I take. I know 
that forced expenditure reductions would 
pinch my feet a little bit, too. Of course, 
I am going to try and increase appro- 
priations over the budget estimates for 
certain items, such as public works proj- 
ects in my State, but I was willing when 
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I brought this bill to the Senate floor 
in the first instance to accept offsetting 
reductions elsewhere for any appropria- 
tion increases in certain areas that the 
Congress might, in its wisdom, wish to 
make, 

Of course, those offset reductions else- 
where might have evoked some com- 
plaints from me, too. But I think Con- 
gress should be willing to make some 
cuts in Federal expenditures, if we are 
going to extend the surtax. But, ap- 
parently, that is not the case. So we did 
the best we could in conference. As I say, 
we did not bring back a conference report 
which is entirely to my liking, but I can- 
not have it all my way. I think we possi- 
bly made some gains, but we also lost. 
However, I do appreciate the kind re- 
marks of the Senator from Florida, and 
again I thank the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I want to say to the Sen- 
ator from Florida that I thank him for 
his generous comments. I would be un- 
gracious if I did not express my appreci- 
ation for what he said. But it was not 
exactly out of a sense of humility that 
the Senator from West Virginia and I 
felt that we should “come clean” and 
point up this “escape hatch.” We did so 
rather out of an abundance of caution 
when we felt that it plumb could not 
work and that we should so warn our 
colleagues. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I think it 
is pretty much meaningless. 

Mr. MUNDT. I hope we are wrong, but 
I do not want the Senator from Florida 
to think that we are the two humblest 
Members of the Senate. I do not sup- 
pose we are any more faithful disciples 
of Uriah Heep than anyone else in our 
closed society—and there are not many 
people in our Chamber winning prizes 
for modesty these days—but we feel we 
had to work out a formula that would 
work or describe to you the weaknesses 
of this substitute ceiling-fixing language 
as we see them. 

The difference between a moving ceil- 
ing, which is as good as no ceiling at 
all—it is not any better, it is not any 
worse, but it kind of fools the people. I 
am afraid—but the difference between 
a moving ceiling and a fixed ceiling con- 
cept such as we had written in on the 
Senate side is this. We were to increase 
the food-stamp plan or some ovher ex- 
penditure with a fixed ceiling, we would 
have to have economies somewhere else 
along the rest of the year in order to get 
back that money and keep within 
the fixed ceiling. 

The purpose of the ceiling is to com- 
pel Government to live within it. It com- 
pels us to economize. A moving ceiling 
does nothing. It would work as well, I 
suppose, if we had $1 billion as a pro- 
posed ceiling. That would make head- 
lines all over the country. The conferees 
put on a ceiling on expenditures of $1 
billion, However, if the Congress went 
beyond it, it would not be too important, 
there would be no confession of failure, 
because that ceiling—whatever it is— 
moves up and up automatically, while 
the people with the calculating machines 
are reporting back how much it had 
moved up and the dollar-figure involved 
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in the new and still temporary expendi- 
ture ceiling. 

So, I hope we are wrong. I hope we get 
the economies. If we do, it will be a bill 
at a time, a vote at a time, and an amend- 
ment at a time, as the appropriation 
process unfolds. I do not think, however, 
we will get the needed economies by the 
machinations of a moving ceiling such as 
the House proposed and pushed through 
the conference. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from West Virginia 
yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I discussed this 
with the distinguished Senator. Under 
the House language, the ceiling that they 
put on would not apply to the educa- 
tional appropriations. The subcommit- 
tee amended this to apply—the House 
knocked out the provision that we put in 
the Vocational Education Act last year 
that exempted all education appropria- 
tions from this ceiling. According to the 
House bill, they knocked out the House 
provision which would have repealed the 
prohibition against a ceiling on educa- 
tional appropriations. 

Congress passed the vocational educa- 
tional amendments last year. My ques- 
tion is: Did the Senate prevail with that 
amendment? 

I have read the language of the limita- 
tions on fiscal year 1970 budget outlays. 
Could the distinguished Senator indicate 
to me that the Senate did prevail? What 
are the facts about the educational ap- 
propriations? Do we have the status as it 
was before the House language which 
knocked out the language in the Voca- 
tional Education Act last year, or did the 
House prevail? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
House language in the original bill did 
not do what the Senator states. 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. When it was de- 
bated in the Senate, no one contended 
that it did. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
House had no language in the bill limit- 
ing expenditures by the Office of Educa- 
tion. The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee wrote the repealing language into 
the bill, but the Senate, at the urging 
of the distinguished Senator from Texas, 
and as a result largely of the efforts 
made by the Senator from Texas knocked 
out the language that had been written 
in by the Committee on Appropriations 
of the Senate, which would have re- 
pealed the law. 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. I want to thank 
the Senator for—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I want to 
emphasize that but for the Senator from 
Texas and his efforts, I think the lan- 
guage inserted by the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations would have stayed in 
the bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
want to thank the Senator for his—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I defended the committee's posi- 
tion on the floor, but the Senator’s work 
was more effective than mine and he 
prevailed. 

Now in answering the Senator’s ques- 
tion—— 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
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will the Senator from West Virginia 
yield for one more comment? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. No, not 
at this time, but shortly. If I may just 
continue, because I want to allay the 
concern of the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
YARBOROUGH), the Senator undid the 
work of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Consequently, that item was not 
in conference. The result is that the 
basic law, which was embraced in the 
education amendments of last year, I 
would say, largely because of the work of 
the Senator from Texas and the former 
Senator from Oregon, Mr. Morse, is still 
the law. 

In summation, the answer to the Sen- 
ator’s question is that expenditures of 
the Office of Education are not affected 
in any way by the conference report. 
Now I gladly yield to the able Senator. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I want to con- 
gratulate the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia. I serve on the committee 
with him. I am glad to be corrected. I 
had an error in my statement about the 
House. I commend the Senator’s dili- 
gence. He knows exactly what is in the 
bill. I serve on that committee with him 
and he always has his homework done 
completely and has an exact knowledge 
of it. I want to commend him and thank 
him for his clarification which will re- 
lieve many people who have been worried 
about this question and asked me about 
it. 

I want to say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from West Virginia that he gives 
me too much credit. Fifty Senators were 
working on that. I was only one of the 
instruments among all the half a hun- 
dred. I am very grateful to him for 
clarifying this matter. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Other 
Senators, including Mr. PELL, should 
have a great deal of credit, but I know 
I am right in saying that the Senator 
from Texas, (Mr. YARBOROUGH) did lead 
the fight. One day when I was very busily 
engaged in defending the committee’s 
position with the respect to the expendi- 
ture limitation, he was lining up names 
of cosponsors for his amendment. 

I pay tribute to the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I want to com- 
mend the Senator from West Virginia for 
his diligence but I would say it was not 
a case of who prevailed—I am certain 
he would not object to what is right, but 
I think wisdom prevailed rather than a 
humble servant on the committee, one 
of nine Senators. Many of us worked on 
it. As the Senator knows, no one man 
could have done it. It was a case of wis- 
dom and the desire of the people to see 
education furthered in this country. 

Mr, BAYH. Mr. President, I have had 
the opportunity to discuss with my friend 
from West Virginia the fate of the $16 
million which the Senate restored in the 
supplemental for the program which is 
known as educational opportunity 
grants; so will the Senator yield for a 
comment or two as well as one or two 
questions which I would hope he would 
comment on, if I may? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am 
happy to yield to the able junior Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 
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Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, first of all, 
I should like to add my understanding to 
that which has already been abundantly 
expressed about the difficulties and the 
par task of the Senator from West Vir- 

a. 

I know of no greater difficulty than 
to try to supervise an appropriation 
measure, to try to allocate limited funds 
within this body, unless it would be to 
allocate limited funds between this body 
and the other body. So my remarks—and 
I want to emphasize this—are not in any 
way directed at the Senator from West 
Virginia. Rather, if I may, I would like 
to direct these few words to our col- 
leagues in the House. Each body is inde- 
pendent, of course. 

I would like, as one Senator—and that 
is all I can speak for—to serve notice 
that, at a more propitious time than dur- 
ing the consideration of this supplemen- 
tal appropriation bill at this late hour, I 
intend to do everything I can in my 
power—here again as one Senator—to 
see if we can reorient these priorities. I 
think they are out of kilter as far as that 
$16 million for the education opportuni- 
ties grants are concerned. 

We wisely, of course, have given great 
consideration to the need for efficiency. 
It has been my experience, in a relatively 
short period of time, only 7 years, 
but 8 years prior to that time in the State 
legislature, to observe that everyone is 
in favor of efficiency until it comes to 
cutting one particular project that is of 
significant interest to the one who pre- 
viously talked of efficiency. I recognize 
that. But when we look at the whole 
operation of the Federal function in the 
area of education, we have to reorient 
our priorities. We have to take a hard, 
realistic look at the times in which we 
live. We have to realize there are things 
going on on some of our campuses which 
cannot be tolerated or, frankly, excused. 

I think the record will bear out my ob- 
servation that these misdeeds are partic- 
ipated in by a relatively small percentage 
of our students, but, because of the great 
notoriety they have received, there is a 
reaction—I sense it in the country as 
well as in my own constituency in Indi- 
ana and other places—which threatens 
to disembowel our whole educational ef- 
fort at the Federal level and threatens 
to turn back the clock in the effort in 
which many of us have participated, 
along with the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, to try to broaden the base for edu- 
cational opportunities. 

That is my judgment from talking to 
thousands of young people, not only in 
my State but throughout the country. 
The young people want to learn. They 
want to face up to the challenges. They 
are asking questions which perhaps we 
should have asked 10 or 20 years ago. 

Some of them point out the inconsist- 
encies between what some of us in the 
older generation say and what we do. 
One of these inconsistencies is pointed 
out very vividly in the insistence on the 
part of the House that the $16 million 
of education opportunities grants be 
stricken from the conference report. 

I allude to this inconsistency because, 
if there is one area that is fraught with 
controversy, it is the area of poverty, The 
whole area of guaranteed income, nega- 
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tive income tax, welfare, supplemental 
housing is a very hot potato. Yet there 
is one thing I have found no disagree- 
ment on. A person may be the most con- 
servative person there is with respect to 
welfare, may be totally opposed to the 
Job Corps, but when it gets down to the 
fundamental question, there seems to be 
total agreement that the final solution 
to the problem of poverty is education. 

I firmly believe that, although it is not 
quite that simple. 

There is a total inconsistency in saying 
that education is the solution to the 
problem of poverty, and then striking 
out grants that are designed to permit 
unfortunate people who have been, 
through no fault of their own, born into 
families and environments that almost 
defy description, to have scholarship op- 
portunities which would permit them to 
raise themselves by their own bootstraps 
and raise another generation in another 
environment with a better chance of be- 
ing first-class Americans. 

The Senator from West Virginia has 
been very indulgent, and I did not in- 
tend to get involved in this statement; 
but let me add that I have talked with 
officials at both private and State insti- 
tutions in Indiana—and we have some 
very fine ones. Two weeks ago I had an 
opportunity to go to the Greensboro 
branch of the University of North Caro- 
lina and speak with a gentleman who is 
in charge of the educational assistance 
programs. He gave the same message that 
our education officials have been giving 
in the areas and schools where the drop- 
out rate is high. We all know what hap- 
pens to the youngster when he drops 
out, These officials have been giving the 
message to the poor and the underprivi- 
leged children, “Stick by your guns. 
Study. Stay in the classroom. Get your 
diploma. We are going to make is pos- 
sible for you to get further training and 
get a college degree’”—which is unheard 
of in many of these communities—“and 
have a whole new life for your family.” 

These children have stuck to programs 
like Upward Bound and others, They 
have stuck by their guns. Yet these peo- 
ple, both in North Carolina and in In- 
diana, and I imagine it is the same 
throughout the country, tell me that 
without this $16 million we are not going 
to have enough funds to give scholarship 
grants to young people who have been in 
the Upward Bound program, let alone 
those who have not. It seems to me this 
is going to be a terribly disastrous thing. 
Not only will it be a loss of know-how 
and creative ability and a great humani- 
tarian loss, but I suggest we are dealing 
with dynamite when we raise the ex- 
pectations of these young people and say, 
“Here is a chance for you to have a bet- 
ter tomorrow,” and then, when the time 
comes to cross the threshold, tell them 
that, because of the action of the House 
of Representatives, the door has been lit- 
erally slammed in their faces. 

I do not need to repeat the axiom we 
are all familiar with, that the future of 
America depends on our commitment to 
our educational needs of tomorrow. 

So perhaps we ought to make an ex- 
amination or reorient our priorities and 
see whether we should do more in the 
area of education. Education is not a 
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field in which we can cut back 1 year 
and make it up the next year. Each 
youngster who drops out of the educa- 
tion process has very little likelihood of 
getting back in. I not only suggest we 
need to continue the programs which we 
have undertaken to date, but, as far as 
investment of dollars is concerned, we 
have no better investment or way of do- 
ing a better job with our dollars. This is 
the key to the future. 

I think some of us are going to do 
everything we can to see that the House 
of Representatives does not cause us to 
lose that key before we can take ad- 
vantage of it. 

I thank my friend from West Virginia 
for his indulgence. I know he did every- 
thing he could, but I think the House, in 
this instant, has been extremely short- 
sighted. I hope we can energize a force 
within this body to let the House know 
we mean business. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I am very sympathetic to what the 
Senator from Indiana has just said. I 
was sympathetic to the item to which he 
has addressed his remarks, However, the 
conferees found the House to be ada- 
mant in its position. 

I do not believe that the door, to para- 
phrase the Senator’s words, has been 
slammed back in the faces of young 
people who want to receive an education. 
This is an ongoing program, and $124,- 
600,000 was allotted to the program after 
conference action on the 1969 regular 
appropriation bill. So, although it is true 
that it would have been desirable to have 
the additional $16 million, I think we 
have to recognize that the 1970 appro- 
priation will be coming along from the 
House at the end of this month, at least 
I would hope so. At that time, I am sure 
Senators will want to renew their efforts 
in behalf of this item by presenting to 
the appropriate subcommittee on appro- 
priations—and it does not happen to be 
the one of which I am chairman—their 
viewpoints in support thereof. 

I must point out that this item was not 
budgeted, and it is extremely difficult to 
take an unbudgeted item to conference 
and get the House to yield on the item. 

I think the fact that it was not budg- 
eted is largely responsible for our tem- 
porary defeat. It was not that the House 
conferees wanted to slam the door on 
anyone; it was simply that the House 
felt that if items are so necessary and 
needed, the executive branch ought to 
send up a budget request. 

I would hope that those Senators who 
are interested in this item—and I am 
interested in it as well, though I was 
not one of those who led the fight for its 
inclusion in this bill; as a matter of fact, 
the suggested amendment came to our 
attention very late, we had no hearings 
on it, the House committee held no hear- 
ings, and es I have already stated there 
was no budget estimate, so we were at a 
great disadvantage in conference, in our 
attempt to prevail—will take encourage- 
ment from the realization that there was 
a very sizable amount of money ap- 
propriated in the 1969 appropriation bill, 
and undoubtedly there will be a con- 
siderable amount appropriated in the 
1970 regular bill. 
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The battle is not wholly lost. I con- 
gratulate the Senator, and I commend 
the other Senators who joined with him 
in support of this item. They did a very 
fine job. I wish we could have prevailed 
in the conference. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one further brief com- 
ment, although he has already, as I have 
stated before, been overly indulgent to 
me? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. BAYH. I know how hard the Sen- 
ator tried on this matter, and I know 
that at this late hour, we are not roing 
to do anything about it in this bill. I 
think the Senator’s admonition to start 
looking now to the next bill is certainly 
what we must do. 

But as we do that, I hope that we will 
recognize the responsibility that the leg- 
islative branch has to deal with the in- 
equities that exist in the system, and not 
fall back on the fact that the executive 
branch downtown did not feel that this 
was important. 

The large sum to which the Senator 
referred is there, it is true, but when you 
consider the number of scholarships, the 
NDEA program, the EOG program, the 
loan program—which is practically dried 
up because of the interest rate, though 
I and some other Senators have intro- 
duced a bill to try to free it—as far as 
providing resources for the young peo- 
ple who want to go ahead and get an 
education, this whole program has be- 
come really regressive, and it deeply con- 
cerns me. I am a bit despondent about it 
all. I am sure I shall feel better to- 
morrow, but not enough to lose my de- 
termination to hope we can do better. 

What better investment is there than 
to give these young people the resources 
they need to expand their knowledge, 
intellects, and skills, so that they can 
help solve some of these problems the 
rest of us have not yet been able to 
solve? 

I thank the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator from Indiana for his helpful 
comments. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MONDALE, I share with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana his ap- 
preciation of the task which the Senator 
from West Virginia has before him, in 
seeking to satisfy not only the Members 
of the Senate, but the conference com- 
mittee as well, on a difficult supplemental 
appropriation bill such as this, involv- 
ing, as I understand it, nearly $4.3 
billion. 

I deeply regret, however, that this 
second supplemental appropriations bill 
did not include any of the $16 million 
supplemental appropriation for the edu- 
cational opportunity grant program 
which the original Senate version of the 
supplemental bill included. 

This $16 million supplemental for the 
EOG program, which the Appropriations 
Committee added to the Senate version 
of the bill, would have restored the 
money which last fall’s conference com- 
mittee on the Labor-Health, Education, 
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and Welfare appropriation cut from the 
original Senate appropriation for this 
program. It would have made 32,000 ad- 
ditional grants available for initial year 
EOG students, and prevented a severe 
reduction in the size of this program 
from occurring this fall. It would have 
kept faith both with our institutions of 
higher learning and with our disadvan- 
taged students. 

This is the second time, as I understand 
it, that the Senate has sought to include 
this $16 million figure for the purpose of 
maintaining the level of initial year edu- 
cational opportunity grants, and the sec- 
ond time it has been dropped by confer- 
ence committees. 

The net effect is that serious cutback 
in the initial year EOG grants that will 
be available. We funded educational op- 
portunity grants for 123,000 initial year 
students in the first year of this program, 
the school year 1966-67; for 133,000 ini- 
tial year students in the school year 1967- 
68; and for 140,000 initial-year students 
in 1968-69; but, because we failed to in- 
clude this $16 million, the figure this year 
will drop to 100,000 new students. Per- 
centagewise, it is a substantial and severe 
cut. It involves denying the possibility of 
higher education to as many as 40,000 
able young men and women in this coun- 
try—young men and women who have the 
ability to go on to college, but, because of 
the financial gap which exists between 
them and the rising costs of a higher edu- 
cation, will be prevented from doing so. 

Many of these young men and women 
have been approached through such Fed- 
eral programs as Talent Search or Up- 
ward Bound. Many of them have been 
approached by the colleges and universi- 
ties, have been identified as able young 
men and women, and have been encour- 
aged to believe that they could afford to 
go to college through a combination of 
loans, grants, and work-study. The edu- 
cational opportunities grants are essen- 
tial; they are the foundation on which 
loans and work-study programs are 
built. 

Several Senators wrote the full com- 
mittee urging the inclusion of this $16 
million, which was included by the com- 
mittee in the Senate version of the bill. 
The Senate Appropriations Committee 
decision to restore this $16 million was 
applauded in floor statements by the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BROOKE), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy), the Senator from New York 
(Mr, GoopELL), the Senator from Indi- 
ana (Mr. Baym), the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart), the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON), the Senator 
from. California (Mr, Cranston), the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), 
and myself. And many other Senators, 
as the Senator from West Virginia 
knows, are most interested in it. 

The reason for this interest and sup- 
port is that very few programs have 
worked as successfully as the EOG. Very 
few programs have elicited the strong 
support of American educational insti- 
tutions that this program has. 

I do not have to remind the Senator 
from West Virginia that the cost of edu- 
cation is rising almost twice as fast as 
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the cost of living. It is now literally out 
of range for an estimated 700,000 able 
young men and women, who cannot af- 
ford to go on to college today because 
of the rising cost of education. Within 
3 years, there will be 1,250,000 able young 
men and women who cannot afford to 
go on to college because of the rising 
cost of education. 

This would have been the time, in my 
opinion, to substantially increase the ed- 
ucational opportunities grants program, 
so that we could take in an ever larger 
share of these able young men and 
women, and give them a chance to go 
on through college and contribute more 
effectively, not only to their own lives, 
but to the lives of their relatives, their 
neighborhoods, their States, and this 
Nation. Surely the experience we had 
with the GI bills ought to persuade us 
that this is not only right for these 
young men and women, but it is a good 
investment for the Nation. 

The World War II GI bill of rights 
law has already repaid the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and we have years and years 
to go with it. The Government is making 
a nice profit from the World War II bill 
of rights as well as from the other educa- 
tional programs. That is why I find the 
loss of this $16 million particularly 
grievous. I do not know how we can 
explain to these young men and women 
the kind of priorities we have. 

I appreciate the fact that the Senator 
sought to include this additional fund- 
ing. But we have before us a supple- 
mental budget involving additional ap- 
propriations of $4.3 billion, of which, I 
understand, about one-half is defense- 
related. We wanted to include $16 mil- 
lion merely to maintain an existing pro- 
gram at a level nearly as great as it has 
been in the last 3 years. That may not 
mean much to us in the Senate, but it 
will profoundly affect the lives of 32,000 
gifted young men and women. 

I would hope that somehow we could 
develop a strategy to cause the House to 
understand the nature of this problem, 
and to do a far better job of enlisting 
their support, in some way, than we have 
thus far. 

I am not being at all critical of the 
conferees, because I appreciate their 
difficulties, which we have already dis- 
cussed. 

Perhaps this problem was best ex- 
pressed in the words of the president of 
the University of Minnesota, Malcolm 
Moos, who said: 

Such federal cutbacks jeopardize not only 
our work with low income students pres- 
ently at the university, but also our future 
recruitment programs. In addition, these 
cutbacks create hardships for the student 
group least able to cope with them, and may 
well increase campus tensions as institu- 
tions are unable to assist our economically 
deprived. 


As the Senator from West Virginia 
understands, this issue will arise again 
in the regular budget-making process 
before the appropriate subcommittee. I 
wish it to be known that I shall do all 
I can to make the realities of this pro- 
gram, the compelling need for this pro- 
gram, the basic commonsense and jus- 
tice underlying it, known in the Senate 
and known before the appropriate com- 
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mittee, because I feel there are few 
things that Congress can do now that 
will go further, that will help more, that 
constitute a better investment, than the 
educational opportunity grant program. 

Reductions in educational investments 
are simply false economies. I believe 
that the conference committee decision 
not to include any supplemental for the 
educational opportunity grant program 
was a serious mistake, just as I believe 
the administration's proposed budget re- 
ductions in education programs for fiscal 
year 1970 are serious mistakes. I am dis- 
appointed that this effort to keep the 
educational opportunity grant program 
operating at a steady level has been un- 
successful, and I pledge my support for 
efforts to assure that important pro- 
grams of Federal aid to education—from 
preschool education to elementary and 
secondary, higher education and adult 
education—are funded at a fuller and 
more adequate level in fiscal year 1970. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator from Minnesota. I am only 
sorry that I do not possess the eloquence 
of the Senator from Minnesota and the 
Senator from Indiana; otherwise, we 
might have prevailed in conference. 

Mr. MONDALE. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia. We were hoping that 
the Senator would prevail because of his 
greater eloquence. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, first I join 
with the views of my colleagues on the 
Education Subcommittee and express 
also my desire to work with them, 

I shall certainly do my utmost to have 
adequate funds inserted for the educa- 
tional opportunty grants in the regular 
HEW bill and fight for them all of the 
way. 

I would, however, at this moment like 
to thank the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp)—I have been waiting for 
some time to do this—and I should also 
like to thank the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Munpt), who has apparently 
left the Chamber momentarily, for fol- 
lowing through as they did with respect 
to the matter of summer employment. 

I think they did well to get $7.5 million 
out of $10 million. We should have had 
a very much larger allocation, but all 
we could get in the Senate was $10 mil- 
lion. So, to come back from the con- 
ference with the House with 75 percent 
in a case in which they had nothing is 
a very fine achievement. I have been in 
those conferences and have fought very 
hard in them. 

More than that, it gives me great 
gratification that an act of the Senate 
after debate and consideration is not 
just tossed off lightly. 

The Senator from West Virginia told 
me that he had contended for this 
measure in conference as if it were his 
own. And he obviously did, or it would 
not have come out this way. 

I do not think there is any finer trib- 
ute that a Senator can pay another 
Senator than to say to him: “You did 
what you would have done for your own 
amendment if it had carried in the Sen- 
ate, and you did this on a matter on 
which you had some doubts. You took 
the amendment and said you would fol- 
low through on it, and you did.” 
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Not only am I grateful—because that 
is not very important—but I also think 
the Senate will find itself with an ex- 
tremely helpful, though small amount of 
money. It will be very critical at a time 
when I think it will be demonstrated 
that every drop of this kind of rain will 
fall on very barren soil. 

I thank my colleague for everything 
he did, and especially for sticking so 
closely, so precisely, to what he told the 
Senate and what he told me he would 
do in respect to the matter. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it should be said that but for the 
efforts of the Senator from New York, I 
do not think we would have the $7.5 mil- 
lion in the bill. It was not my intention 
originally to insert it. However, as a re- 
sult of his unflagging diligence and work, 
I offered the substitute amendment 
which carried in the amount of $10 mil- 
lion. The Senator is precisely correct in 
saying that, having done that, I fought 
for it hard in conference. 

As a matter of fact, I think I felt a 
greater responsibility to contend for that 
amendment in conference than I would 
have felt had it been my own legisla- 
tive brainchild, so to speak, from the be- 
ginning. 

So the Senator, I think, can feel very 
good about it all. I have no hesitancy in 
saying frankly and candidly, as I have 
here, that whatever credit there may be 
due anent this item, the Senator from 
New York can really feel proud, because 
it is mostly due him. I support the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps type programs, but 
it was he who generated the climate and 
pressed the fight to include the funds. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, that is very 
kind of the Senator, but I still maintain 
what I haye said. The Senator did it as 
if it were his own, and this is a very, very 
fine thing. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, I yield. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, initially, 
I commend the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia and his fellow colleagues for their 
diligence and their relative success in the 
conference from which they have 
emerged. 

There is an item, however, on which 
I think the conferees have been short- 
sighted. 

For the benefit of the Recorp, I should 
like to ask the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia a question or two about that item. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, pursuant 
to the land-grant authorization for Fed- 
eral City College and Washington Tech- 
nical Institute, the House appropriated 
$7.24 million which the Senate did not.see 
fit to leave in the bill after it came here. 
Am I correct? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sena- 
tor is correct. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, this money 
was programed to be used in part by 
Federal City College for a land-grant ex- 
tension program and on the part of 
Washington Technical Institute for a vo- 
cational program and environmental 
science program. These programs could 
not be expanded otherwise. 
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The Senate agreed to an amendment 
on the floor which would have appropri- 
ated in lieu of a $7 million-plus endow- 
ment $360,000 which would have en- 
abled these two institutions to go for- 
ward with these programs. Am I correct? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ate did agree to a proposal, at the behest 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
Virginia, to add the $360,000. 

Mr: SPONG. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that in the conference the 
House felt it would not settle for anything 
other than the $7.24 million endowment 
on its part. Am I correct? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The House 
expressed the viewpoint that if the Sen- 
ate position prevailed, and the $360,000 
were allowed, the door would thereby be 
opened for continuing requests for a new 
and permanent program in subsequent 
years which requests, in the view of the 
House, would become larger each year 
than the amount which was originally 
inserted at the request of the Senator 
from Virginia. 

The House was adamant in opposing 
the position of the Senate. The Sen- 
ate conferees, I suppose largely at my 
suggestion, were firm in opposing the 
$7.24 million inserted by the House. 

It was my feeling that, in view of the 
fact that the item had come to the sub- 
committee in the form of a supplemental 
request and that the hearings. them- 
selves. did not produce sufficient testi- 
mony on which to support the $7 mil- 
lion figure, the budget request should 
come up again and go through the nor- 
mal channels and go before. the regular 
appropriations subcommittees in the two 
Houses handling the particular item, so 
that they might exercise their considered 
judgment thereon after eliciting what- 
ever testimony they might be able to 
secure in justification thereof. 

The result was that the House yielded 
insofar as the Senate position was con- 
cerned anent the $7.2 million, and the 
Senate was forced to yield in connection 
with the smaller amount. The slate was 
wiped clean, and no money was included. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, implicit 
in what the Senator has said is that 
the House position was in substance that 
if any appropriation was to be made, 
they wanted it to be made for the en- 
dowment of $7.24 million. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator is again correct. 

Mr. SPONG. I think the Recorp should 
show that until the endowment is ap- 
propriated, and as a result of the lack 
of action by the conference, these two 
institutions for the time being will not 
be able to expand programs in nutrition, 
child care, consumer education, and oth- 
er aspects of family living in the District 
of Columbia, as well as environmental 
science programs and mechanical arts 
programs of which I already have 
spoken. 

I think the expansion of these pro- 
grams, particularly in the District of Co- 
lumbia, are vital at this time. I was glad 
to hear the Senator from West Virginia 
say that he felt that in the regular pro- 
ceedings to take place before the proper 
Appropriations Committees, the entire 
$7.24 million will again be considered. 
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But I feel that these programs should be 
expanded in the District. I think they are 
needed. I think we are shortsighted when 
we appropriate money for food stamps 
and food programs, without recognizing 
that nutrition education, and these other 
extension programs are necessary. I 
hope that Congress will see fit to provide 
for the full endowment in the 1970 
budget. 

I thank the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia for reviewing this matter with me. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to make one slight correc- 
tion, not necessarily in the Senator’s re- 
marks, but perhaps in my own. 

If I said that the item “will be con- 
sidered” in the 1970 budget, I do not. think 
that is a precise statement. I am not sure 
that it was included in fiscal year 1970 
budget estimates that were sent to: Con- 
gress by the President. I am just not 
knowledgeable in that regard. But if an 
estimate has not yet been sent up, the 
Senator can, of course, ask the President 
to send up such a request. If the Presi- 
dent does not accede to that request, and 
if there is no budget estimate before the 
Congress for this.item, the Senator can 
approach the Appropriations Committee 
in the Senate and ask that it insert. the 
money, 

May I say that I hold no particular 
prejudice against this item, and it will 
not come. before my subcommittee, if it 
does come up in the regular 1970 request. 
I have no prejudice against this item, 
per se. I did. not feel that it had been 
justified in the hearings. Perhaps that 
was -partly my own fault; perhaps I 
should have asked for additional testi- 
mony on it. 

Nevertheless, I have no doubt that the 
able Senator from Virginia (Mr. SPONG) 
will continue in his efforts until he suc- 
ceeds. I am sure he will do everything he 
possibly can, and I commend him on his 
unflagging devotion to this cause. 

Mr, SPONG. I say to the Senator from 
West Virginia that upon reviewing the 
record of the testimony before the Senate 
subcommittee, I can only agree with him 
that there was a lack of proper informa- 
tion upon which the Senate should act. 
But the fact remains that this money in 
lieu of land has been authorized by vir- 
tue of the status of this college. These 
programs have been authorized and 
planned, but as a result of this, they can- 
not go forward, and they are all badly 
needed. Whether through the endowment 
of otherwise, I shall continue wherever 
I can to see that something is done 
about it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I know 
the Senator will do that. I know he is dis- 
appointed at the action of the conferees, 
but I am confident that if this item can 
be justified, the Senator from Virginia 
will see that it is so justified. 

Mr. SPONG. I thank the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. If it 
should happen not to go before the regu- 
lar subcommittees as a result of a budget 
estimate submitted, and if it should 
come again before this subcommittee 
during the fall, I can assure the Senator 
that there will be ample testimony taken 
on it; and the Senator from Virginia will 
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be given an opportunity to appear before 
my subcommittee and present the facts 
which, he has been able to develop, and 
which reveal so much resourcefulness 
and effort on his part. 

I commend him. He has temporarily 
lost a battle: But if I know my. man, I 
think he will win the final and decisive 
battle when the time comes, 

Mr, SPONG. I thank the Senator from 
West Virginia, 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I urge that the conference report 
be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will state the amendments in disagree- 
ment, 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 6 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment, insert: “$500,000”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 7 to the aforesaid bill, and con- 
cur therein with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert: “$1,500,000”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from iis 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 8 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment, insert: $2,000,000". 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 40 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment, insert: “$7,500,000”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 42 ‘to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter stricken and pro- 
posed by said amendment, insert the follow- 
ing: “$3,920,000, to remain available until 
expended for annual interest grants author- 
ized by section 306 of the Higher Education 
Facilities Act, as amended (Public Law 90- 
575, approved October 16, 1968): Provided, 
That, in addition, $160,000 shall be derived 
by transfer from ‘Community mental health 
resource support,’ Public Health Service, 
fiscal year 1969: Provided further, That none 
of the funds appropriated by this Act for an- 
nual interest grants authorized by section 
306 of the Higher Education Facilities Act, as 
amended by Public Law 90-575, shall be used 
to formulate or carry out any grant to any 
institution of higher education unless such 
institution is in full compliance with sec- 
tion 504 of such Act. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 90 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter stricken and in- 
serted by said amendment, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 401 (a) Expenditures and net lending 
(budget outlays) of the Federal Government 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, 
shall not exceed $191,900,000,000: Provided, 
That whenever action, or inaction, by the 
Congress on requests for appropriations and 
other budgetary proposals varies from the 
President’s recommendations reflected in the 
‘Review of the 1970 Budget’ appearing on 
pages 9351-9354 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
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of April 16, 1969, the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget shall report to the President 
and to the Congress his estimate of the effect 
of such action or inaction on expenditures 
and net lending (budget outlays), and the 
limitation set forth herein shall be corre- 
spondingly adjusted: Provided further, That 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
shall repost to the President and to the Con- 
gress his estimate of the effect on expendi- 
tures and net lending (budget outlays) of 
other actions by the Congress (whether ini- 
tiated by the President or the Congress) and 
the limitation set forth herein shall be cor- 
respondingly adjusted: Provided further, 
That net congressional actions or. inactions 
affecting expenditures and net lending re- 
flected in the "Review of the 1970 Budget’ 
shall not serve to reduce the foregoing 
limitation of $191,900,000,000 unless and un- 
til such actions or inactions result in a net 
reduction of $1,000,000,000 below total ex- 
penditures and net lending estimated for 
1970 in the ‘Review of the 1970 Budget’. 

“(b)(1) In the event the President shall 
estimate and determine that expenditures 
and net lending (budget outlays) during the 
fiscal year 1970 for the following items (the 
expenditures for which arise under appropri- 
ations or other authority not requiring an- 
nual action by the Congress) appearing on 
page 16 of the budget for such fiscal year 
(H, Doc. 91-15, part. 1, Ninety-first Congress), 
namely: 

“(i) items designated ‘Social security, Med- 
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icare, and other social insurance trust 
funds’; 

“(ii) the appropriation ‘National service 
life insurance (trust fund)’ included in the 
items designated ‘Veterans pensions, com- 
pensation, and insurance’; 

“(iil) the item ‘Interest’; and 

“(iv) the item ‘Farm price supports (Com- 
modity Credit Corporation)’ 
will exceed the estimates included for such 
items in the ‘Review of the 1970 budget’, 
referred to in subsection (a) hereof, the 
President may, after notification in writing 
to the Congress stating his reasons therefor, 
adjust accordingly the amount of the overall 
limitation provided in subsection (a). 

(2) In the event the President shall es- 
timate and determine that receipts (credited 
against expenditures and net lending) dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1970 derived from: 

(i) sales of financial assets of programs 
administered by the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, Export-Import Bank, agencies of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, the Veterans’ Administration, and the 
Small Business Administration; and 

“(il) leases of lands on the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf will be less than the estimates 
included for such items in the ‘Review of 
the 1970 Budget’ referred to in subsection 
(a) hereof, the President may, after notifica- 
tion in writing to the Congress stating his 
reasons therefor, adjust accordingly the 
amount of the overall limitation provided in 
subsection (a). 
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“(8) The aggregate amount of the adjust- 

ments made pursuant to phs (1) and 

of this subsection shall not exceed 
$2,000,000,000. 

“(c) The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget shall report periodically to the Pres- 
ident and to the Congress on the operation of 
this section. The first such report shall be 
made at the end of the first month which 
begins after the date of approval of this 
Act; subsequent reports shall be made at the 
end of each calendar month during the first 
session of the Ninety-first Congress, and at 
the end of each calendar quarter thereafter.” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate concur in 
the amendments of the House to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 6, 
7, 8, 40, 42, and 90. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
tabulation which reflects the budget es- 
timates, the House and Senate allow- 
ances, and the conference action on the 
amounts in the bill. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL 


H. Doc. No. Department or activity 


TITLE I—MILITARY OPERATIONS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Budget estimate 


Version of bill 


House Conference 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Military personnel, Army. 
- Military personnel, Navy... 
Military personnel, Air Force. 


Total, military personnel 


$136, 200, 000 
21, 500, 000 
146, 000; 000 


$110, 000, 000 $110, 000, 000 
14, 500, 000 21, 500, 000 
115, 000, 000 146, 000, 000 


239, 500, 000 277, 500, 000 


$110, 000,000 
21, 500,000 
146, 000, 000 
277, 500, 000 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


--- Operation and maintenance, Army 
. Operation and maintenance, Marine Co 


By transfer. 


144, 600, 000 
24, 300, 000 


Operation and maintenance, Air Force 
Total, on and maintenance. 


By transfer 


PROCUREMENT 


Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army. 


717, 000, 000 


Total, title I, military operations in Southeast Asia, Department of a 


Defense, milit: 
By transfer 


CHAPTER I 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Salaries and expenses. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Cooperative extension work, payments and expenses 


Som CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Flood prevention 


AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Sugar Act program. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Emergency credit revolving fund. 
Total, chapter I: New budget (obligational) authority. 


Footnotes at end of table. 


96, 310, 000 


96, 310, 000 
15, 390, 000 


640, 100, 000 640, 100, 000 


1, 272, 000, 000 
(8, 910, 000) 


7, 500, 000 


(Language) 
9, 118, 000 


(Language) 
18, 118, 000 


(Language) 
13, 118, 000 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL—Continued 
TITLE 1:—continued 


Version of bill 


H. Doe. No. Department or activity Conference 


CHAPTER II 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 


S8 


838388 


= 


= 
= 


Reserve personnel, Marine Corps 
Increased pay costs (inclu 
Retired psy, 
Increased pay costs (included above)—budget authority 


88288 


8385 


Total, military personnel 
Increased pay costs (included above)—bdudget authority 


E 


88 
88 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


$88 
Sp88 


=Z 


Operation an 
By transfer 
Increased pay costs (included above): 
Budget authority 
By transfer. 
Operation and maintenance, Air National Guard. 
By transfer 
Increased pay costs (included above) budget authority 


SERS 


oe 
SS 


3| 89288 8533 S882 


aS 4 


88| 88388 SESS 8388 


Total, operation and maintenance. 
By transfer. 
Increased pay costs (included above). 
Budget authority ($4, 800, 000 
By transfer. 000 (1, $00, 000: 
Total, chapter II: 
New budget (obligational) authority 227, 000, 000 


By transfer (4, 000, 000) 
Increased pay costs (included above): 


P 


Budget authority (63, 082, 000) (51, 760, 000) OO) i og rods 
1, 300, 


PIV EGRET oo. c O ITEE TTEN DESA sinc coaputbawntbel pe pecans a T 


CHAPTER III 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FEDERAL FUNDS 


Federal payment to the District of Columbia 11, 000, 000 10, 365, 000 
Loans to the District of Columbia for capital outlay 18, 736,000 Not considered 


Total, Federal funds 29, 736,000 10, 365, 000 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FUNDS 


General operating expenses 

Increased pay costs (included above) —budget authority. 
Public safety 

Increased pay costs (included above) —budget authority. 


Increased pay costs (included above)—budget authority 
Health and welfare 


Increased pay costs (reallocations) (included above)—budget authority 
Sanitary engineering 


Increased pay costs (reclassifications) (included above)—budget authority. 
Settlement of claims and suits í i D 
Capital outlay. 18,736,000 Not considered 18, 736, 000 


Total, District of Columbia funds. 44, 607, 000 265, 358, 000 44, 089, 000 25, 358, 000 
Increased pay costs (included above)—budget authority 3 (22, 486, 000 ) (82, 391, 000 (22, 391, 000 (22, 391,000) 


Total, chapter ITI, new budget (obligational) authority 29, 736, 000 10, 365, 000 29, 101, 000 10, 365, 000 
CHAPTER IV 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION SERVICE 


91-50_................... Assistance to refugees in the United States.. 
(Cuban refugee program.) 
By transfer 4 (2,700, 000) 4 (2,700, 000) 
By transfer—increased pay costs (35, 000) (86, 000) 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
8. Doe, 91-19. Subscription to the International Development Association 160, 000, 000 


Total, chapter IV: 
New budget (obligational) authority. 160, 000, 000 
By transfer (2, 735, 000) 
Increased pay costs (included above): 


By transfer. ($8,000) ($5, 000) 
Footnotes at end of table. 
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CHAPTER V 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS 
Salaries and expenses, telecommunications 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
DISASTER RELIEF 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Salaries and expenses 650, 000 600, 000 600, 000 

Release of Public Law 90-364 reserves A (81,000) (81,000) 
Increased pay costs (included above): 

Budget authority (600,000) (600, 00} (600, 000) 

Release of reserves (21,000) (21,000 (21,000) 


(521,000) (681, 000) (521,000) 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
Le + | SSR REA A DT Salaries and expenses § Language Language 


Salaries and expenses. 
Increased pay costs (included above)—budget authority........ 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


91-50 and S. Doc. 91-18.. Compensation and pensions = Sis 276, 600, 000 

91-50 and 8. Doc. 91-18.. Readjustment benefits 200, 89, 200, 000 

91-50 and 8. Doc. 91-18.. Medical care. 53, 800, 000 
Release of Public Law 90-$64 rese: : ds: 167, 000) (16, 187, 000) 


Increased pay costs (included apone): 
Budget authority... a ($1, 395, 000) ($9, 006, 000) ($9, 006, 000) 
Release of reserves. (t5, 167,000) (16, 167, 000) (16, 167, 000) 
Total... (Gs, 173, 000) e, 562, 0 (64, 178, 000) Gh irs, a 
General operating expen: 2, 500, 000 2, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 12, 000, 
Increased pay costs (including above) —budget authority @ 900, 000) rc 900, 000) 7, 900, 000) (7, 900, 000) 


Total, Veterans’ Administration - 432, 100, 000 251, 389, 000 431, 600, 000 431, 600, 000 
Release of Public Law 90-364 reserves (16, 167, 000) (18, 167, 000) (16, 167, 000) (15, 167, 000) 
Sal sey pay costs (included above): 

Budget authority (48, 906, 000) (39, 295, 000) (46, 906, 000) it 906, 000) 
Release of reserves (16, 167, 000) (16, 167, 000) (15, 167, 000) 16, 167, 000) 


(62, 073, 000) (64, 462, 000) (62,078, 000) (62, 073, 000) 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
MORTGAGE CREDIT 


91-50... ..-.-.-seseee. Homeownership and rental housing assistance (annual contract authorizations, 
increase in limitations): 
Homeownership assistance (60, 000, 000) (46, 000, 000) 
Rental housing assistance (60, 000, 000) (45, 000, 000) 
RENEWAL AND HOUSING ASSISTANCE iy 


on reson x (annual contract authorization, increase in limitation) (4, 500, 000) , 500, (2, 600, 000) (2, 500, 000) 
sas public housing annual contributions: 
7, 168, 000 , 168, 7, 168, 000 7, 168, 000 


16, 000, 000 , 000, 16, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 
Total, renewal and housing assistance 23, 168, 000 , 168, 23, 168, 000 23,168, 000 


DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 


=- Payment of participation sales insufficiencies 4, 836, 000 
. Fair housing program 2, 000, 000 


Total, departmental management 6, 836, 000 
7, 168, 000 
22, 836, 000 
Total... 30, 004, 000 
New annual contract authorizations, increase in limitations......--..- (104, 600, 000) (82, 500, 000) (102, 500, 000) 


Total, chapter V 
New budget ‘(obligational) authority: 


Sica" lb apes of Housing and Urban Development: 


» 168, 7, 168, 000 7, 168, 000 
494, 502, 000 306, 062, 000 488, 116, 000 


501, 670, 000 313, 230, 000 495, 284, 000 
New annual contract authorizations, increase in limitations (104, 500, 000) (82, 500, 000) (102, 500, 000) 
Release of Public Law 90-864 reserves (16, 248, 000) (16, 248, 000) (15, 248, 000) 


Increased pay costs (included above): 
Budget authority. U8 aa, 000) Ct 934, OO (49, 545, 000) (49, 545, 000) 
Release of reserves 16, 188, 000) 16, 188, 000) (16, 188, 000) (16, 188, 000) 


(64, 763, 000) (67, 122,000) (64, 788, 000) (64, 788, 000) 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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CHAPTER VI 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
Msnagement of land and resources $10, 410, 000 $10, 410, 000 $10, 410, 000 $10, 410, 000 
Dr transfer (1, 628,000) (1, 628, 000), (1, 628, 000 
Release of Public Law 90-364 resi o 000) (275, 000) (275, 000 
Release of Public Law 90-864 fred (and transfer hereto) 175,000) (176, 000) (176, 000) 


By transfer .__. (1,178, 000) (1,178, 000) (1, 178, 000) 
Release of reserves (450, 000) (460, ) 


d » 


(1,628, 000) (1, 628, 000) (1,628, 000) 


Increased pay costs (included above): 
Budget authority. (1, 619, 000) (1,619, 000) (1, 619, 000) 
(426, 000) (426, 000) (426, 000) 


(2,045, 000) (2,046, 000) (2,045, 000) 
BUREAU OF OUTDOOR RECREATION 
pandi and water conservation: 
payable advance to the Zand and Water Conservation Fund 
s of obligations out of the Land and Water Conservation Fund.. 
OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
8. Doc. 91-18. Administration of territories... 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


1-94 and S. Doc. 91-18... Surveys, investigations, and research. 
Increased pay costs (included above)—budget authority 


BUREAU OF MINES 


Health and saf 
Helium fund io authorization) 


OFFICE OF OIL AND Gas 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 
Payment to Fishermen’s Protective Fund.. 
BUREAU OF Sport FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


Management and investigations of resources. 1, 353, 000 1, 353, 000 1, 353, 000 353, 000 
Release of Public Law 90-364 reserves... (139, 000) (139, 000) (139, 000) (159, 000) 
Construction... 400, 000 200, 000 400, 000 400, 000 


Total, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 1, 753, 000 1, 553, 000 1, 753, 000 1, 753, 000 
Release of Public Law 90-364 e (139, 000) (139, 000) (139, 000) (189, 000) 


(1, 108, 000) (1, 103, 000) (1, 108, 000) (1, 108, ee 
(139, 000) (139, 000) (139, 000) (139, 000; 


(1,242, 000) (1, 242, 000) (1, 242, 000) (1, 242, 000) 
———————— ————————————— 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


= d protection z 000 2, 479, 000 2, 366, 000 000 
lease of Public Law. Law 90-864 reserves. (196, 000) (195, 000) (195, 000) IO 0D) 


Increased pay costs (included above): 


Budget authority. 1, 679, 000) (1, 679, 000) (1, 679, 000) (i, 679, 000 
Release of reserves. $ (195, 000) (195, 000) (195. OO 


(1, 874, 000) (1, 874, 000) (1, 874, 000) 
91-50 and 8. Doc. 91-18... Construction. 100, 000 1, 103, 000 1, 103, 000 


Total, National Park Service 3, 582, 000 2, 579, 000 3, 469, 000 3, 469, 000 
Release of Public Law 90-364 reserves. (195, 000) (195, 000) (195, 000) (196, 000) 


Increased pay costs (included above): 
Budget authority 


(1,679, pred (1,679, oO (1,679, 000) (í ae reat 


(196, 000 (196, 000 (195, 000) 
(1, 874, 000) (1, 874, 000) (1, 874, 000) (1, 574, 000) 
LS =—=a_aE_aq—_—__ eee 
Total, Department of the Interior. 35, 420, 000 24, 35, 163, 000 
Release of Public Law 90-364 reserves , 210, 1, 210, 000) ed 000) 
By transfer... 1,628, ooo 1,628, Oo 1,628, 000) 
Liquidation cash (19, 000, 000; (19, 000, 000; (18, 000, 000) 
Increased pay costs (included above): 
Budget autho i 241,000) 6,241, Son A , 241, 000) k% 
ore OO 1,210, 000; 1,210,000) 00} 
(1, 178, 000; 1, 178,000) (1,17 78, 000) 1, 178, 000; 
(8, 629, 000) (8, 629, 000) (8, 629, 000) (8, 629, 000) 
Footnotes at end of table. 
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CHAPTER ViI—Continued 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOREST SERVICE 


Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management 
Forest research 
State and private forestry cooperat 
Release Public Law 4 reserves 
Increased pay costs (included above)—budget 


Total, Department of Agriculture, Forest Service.. 
Release of Public Law pS reserves 
Increased pay costs (inclu 


88888 


$83 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE ARTS AND 
THE HUMANITIES 
Salaries and expenses 
Total, ohp VI: 
New budget (obl. vag erer D na a a E T E ONES. ER 
Release of Publ 90-304 reserves.. s 


By transfer 
Liquidation cash 


Incredsed pay costs Ceneludeg shen): 
Budget authority... ca PhS SAE BE SARA a ST (18, 178, 000) (48, 178,000) (18, 173, 000) (13, 173, 000) 
Release of reserve. 1, 210, 000) (1, 210, ooo) Ge 210, 000 1, 210, 000) 
By transfer 1, 178, 000) (1, 178, 000; 1, 178, i 178, 000) 


(16, 561, 000) (16, 561, 000) (15, 661, 000) (16, 561, 000) 


CHAPTER VII 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Unemployment compensation for Federal employees and ex-servicemen.._ 
MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION 
Manpower Development and Training Activities. 
WAGE AND LABOR STANDARDS 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 
Employees’ compensation claims and expenses. , 900, 15, 900, 000 15, 900, 000 
Total, Department of Labor « 000 35, 900, 000 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Higher educational activities, 11, 161, 000 11, 161, 
By trans 


y transfer (166, oo (180, 000) "ian 000) 
Increased pay costs (included above)—by transfer 60, (160, 000) 160, 000) 


45, 900, 000 


g 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 


Comprehensive health planning and services: 
y transfer , 186, , 186, * (9, 186, 000) * (9, 156, 000) 
— of Public Law 90-864 res 292, 000 (292, 000; 292, 000, 292, 000) 
y costs (included Hesham hoto of reserves.. R 3 000 128, 
Distrlot of ron umbia Medical Facilities. 


651, 546, 000 7 651, 546, 000 
100, 000 100, 000 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries and expenses (increase in limitation) (16, 500, 000) 


Total, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare... 677, 807, 000 677, 807, 000 
Release of Public Law 90-364 reserves.. (292, 
By limitation increase (16, 600, 000, 
By transfer (9, 346, 000) (9, 346, 000) 8, 346, 000) 
Increased pay costa: 
Release of reserves. (128,000) (128, 000) (128, 00 
By transfer (160, 000) (160, 000) (160, 000; 


(288, 000) (288, 000) (288, 000) 
Total, chapter VII: 
New budget (obligational) authority 713, 707, 000 713, 707, 000 717, 826, 000 
Release of Public Law 90-S64 reserves.. (292, 000) (292, 000) 292, 000) 
2. (9, 346, 000) (9, 346.. 000) 

By limitation increase (16, 500, 000) 
Increased pay costs (included above): 
Release of reserves (128, 000) (128, 000) p , 
By transfer (169, 000) (160, 000) (160, 000) (160, 000) 


(288, 000) (288, 000) (288, 000) 
Footnotes at end of table. 
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TITLE 11—continued 


Department or activity 


CHAPTER VIII 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
SENATE 
Gratuity to widow of deceased Senator. 
SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 
Administrative and clerical assistants to Senators. 
CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 

Inquiries and investigations, 1968..................---...---.-----.-.---..- 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Gratuity to mother of a deceased Member. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES 


ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 
n AILA PAE e A E E 


CHAPTER IX 
PUBLIC WORKS 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL 
Flood control and coastal emergencies 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
Plant and capital equipment 
Total, ch. LX—New budget (obligational) authority. 
CHAPTER X 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
LEGAL ACTIVITIES AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


nses, general administration. 
ublic Law 90-364 reserves (and transfer hereto)... 
Increased pay costs (included above); 
Budget authority 
Release of reserves 
Salaries and expenses, general legal activities 
Release of Public Law 90-364 reserves (and transfer hereto). 
Release of Public Law 90-364 reserves 
Increased pay costs (included above): 
Budget authority 
Release of reserves. 
Salaries and expenses, Antitrust Division 
Release of Public Law 90-364 reserves (and transfer hereto)... 
Release of Public Law 90-364 reserves 
Increased pay costs (included above): 
‘udget authority 
Release of reserves. 
Salaries and expenses, United States attorneys and marshals. 
élease of Public Law 90-864 reserves 
Increased pay costs (included above): 
Budget authority 
Release of reserves 


Total, legal activities and general administration. 
Release of Public Law 90-364 reserves. 
Increased pay costs (included above): 

udget authority 
Release of reserves 


FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons 
Release of Public Law 90-364 reserves 
Increased pay costs (included above): 

udget authority 
Release of reserves... 
Support of U.S. prisoners 


Total, Federal Prison System 
Release of Public Law 90-864 reserves. 
Increased pay costs (included above): 
Budget authority.. 
Release of reserves. 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Budget estimate 


Version of bill 


House 


(Language) 


(Language) 


100, 000) 
(878, 000) 


(£62; 000) 
‘90, 000) 


(6, 000) 
(862, 000) 


833, 000 
(150,000) 
(1,468, 000) 

(450, 000 

4, 726,000 
(936, 000) 
(2,376, 000) 
(835, 000) 
(8,311,000) 


(100, 000) 
(100, 000) 


(1, 488, 000) 
(150, 000) 

3, 983, 000 
(835, 000) 

(2,376, 000) 
(936, 000) 


(3, $11,000) 


(Language) 
(Language) 


60, 000 


(1, 468, 000) 
(160, 000) 


3, 946, 000 
(8365, 000) 


(2,876, 000) 
(825, 000) 


(8, 311, 000) 


(260, 000) 
(1, 842, 000) 
260, 000) 


(1, 842, 000) 
(250, 000) 


2,319, 000 
(250, 000) 


(1, 842, 000) 
(250, 000) 
500, 000 


h 


2, 319, 000 
(250, 000) 


(1, 842, 000) 
(250, 000) 
000 


# 


4,819, 000 
(250, 000) 


(1, 842, 000) 
(250, 000) 
(2, 092, 000) 


4,819, 000 
(250, 000) 


(1, 842, 000) 
(250, 000) 


(2, 092, 000) 


(1, 842, 000) 


4,819, 000 
(250, 000) 


(1, 842, 000) 
(250, 000) 
(2, 092, 000) 
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CHAPTER X—Continued 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICEH—Continued 
BUREAU OF NARCOTICS AND DANGEROUS DRUGS 


Salaries and expenses $1, 422, 000 $1, 187, 000 $1, 187, 000 $1, 187, 000 
Release of Public Law 90-864 reserves 00, 000) (400, 000) (400, 000) (400, 
Increased pay costs (included above): 

Budget authority (450, 000) (450, 000) (450, 000) (450, 000) 
Release of reserves. (409, 000) (400, 000) (400, 000) (400, 000) 


(860, 000) (850, 000) (850, 000) (850, 000) 


Total, Department of Justice. 10, 967, 000 9, 989, 000 9, 952, 000 9, 952, 000 
Release of Public Law 90-364 reserves (1, 685, 000) (t, 685, 000) (1, 685, 000) (1, 685, 000) 


Increased pay costs (included above): 
Budget authority (4, 668, 000) i 668, 000) (4, 668, 000) (4, 668, 000) 
Release of reserves. (1, 685, 000) 1, 685, 000) (1, 685, 000) (1, 685, 000) 


(6, 253, 000) (6, 253, 000) (6, 268, 000) (6, 258, 000) 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 
Operations and administration (release of Public Law 364 reserves) (116,000) 5(116,000) 5(116, 000) 
Increased pay costs (included above)—trelease of reserves (116,000) (116,000) (116, 000) 
ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries and expenses (language limitation) (147,000) (147,000) 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 
State marine schools (liquidation of obligations—by transfer) (210,000) (210, 000’) (210,000) 
THE JUDICIARY 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Total, Supreme Court of the United States. 


Customs COURT 
Li E PE =...--.=--.- Salaries and expenses. 
Increased pay costs (included above)— budget authority. 


Courts OF APPEALS, District COURTS AND OTHER JUDICIAL SERVICES 


Salaries of judges. 

Increased pay costs (included above)—budget authority. 
Salaries of supporting personnel 

Increased pay costs (included above) —budget authority 
Fees and expenses of court-appointed counsel: 

Fiscal year 1968 

Fiscal year 1969 


Travel and miscellaneous expenses 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts. 
By transfer 
Increased pay costs (included above): 
Budget authority 
By transfer 


Total, court of appeals, district courts, and other judicial services: 
Fiscal year 1968. 850, 850, 
Fiscal year 1969. 5, 707, 500 
By transfer (10, 000) 
Increased pay costs (included above): 
Budget authority (4, 082, 500) (4, 082, 500) (4, 082, 600) (4, 082, 500) 
By transfer (10,000) (10,000) (10,000) (10. 


(4, 092, 500) (4,092, 500) (4,092, 500) (4, 092, 500) 


g 


Total, the Judiciary: 
Fiscal year 1968 860, 000 10, 000 860, 000 
Fiscal year 1969 6, 639, 350 5, 024, 500 5, 847, 500 


7, 499, 350 5, 034, 500 6, 707, 500 
By transfer (10, 000) (10, 000) (10, 000) 
Increased pay costs (included above): x 
Budget authority. (4,175, 400) (4,175, 400) (4, 175, 400) G4, 176, 400) 
By transfer (10,000) (10, 000) (10,000) (10, 000) 


(4, 185, 400) (4, 185, 400) (4, 185, 400) (4, 185, 400) 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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CHAPTER X—Continued 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE—Continued 
Customs Court—Continued 
THER JUDICIARY—Continued 


Total, chapter 
New r budgot obligational) authority: 


By transfer. 
Increased pay costa (included above): 
B authority. 


CHAPTER XI 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Salm ies and expenses. 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION SAFETY BOARD 


Salaries and ex 
Release o; ubie. Law 90-364 reserves 
Increased pay costs (included above): 
Budget authority 
Release of reserves 


Total, chapter XT: 
New budget pas are a authority. 
Release o, 
Increase se costs {included above): 
Budget authority 
Release of reserves 


CHAPTER XII 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
BUREAU OF THE PUBLIC DEBT 
Administering the ponte debt. 
Release of Public Law 90-364 reserves.. 
ae pay costs (included above): 


dget authority... 
Release of reserves... 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 


Salaries and expenses 
Increased pay costs (included above)—budget authority 


NATIONAL Security COUNCIL 
Salaries and expenses. 
Total, Executive Office of the President. 


Total, chapter XII: 
ew budget obligational authority. 
Release of Public Law 90-364 reserves 
Incr pay costs inclfided above): 
Budget authority 
Release of reserves. 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Budget estimate 


$17, 606, 350 
860, 000 


18, 466, 350 
(1, 701, 000) 
4 47, 000) 


(8, 843, 400) 
(1, 701, 000) 
(10,000) 


(10, 554, 400) 


298, 000 
(28, 000) 
(150, 000) 
(28, 000) 


(178,000) 


2,300, 000 


Version of bill 


House Conference 


$15, 013, 500 


$15, 799, 500 
10, 000 860, 000 


16, 659, 500 
(1,701, 000) 
(147, 
(220, 000; 
(8, 843, 400) 
(1, 701, 000) 
(10,000) 


(10, 654, 400) 


15, 023, 050 
(1, 701, 000) 


(10, 554, 400) 


298, 000 
(28, 000) 
(150, 000) (150, 000) (160, rods 
(28, 000) (28, 000) (28,000; 


(178, 000) (178, 000) (178,000) 


2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 


7, 232, 000 
(28, 000) 


(160,000) 
(28, 000) 


2, 298, 000 4, 298, 000 
(28, 000) (28, 000) 


(150, 000) (160, oo 
(28, 000) (28, 000, 


(178, 000) 


1, 978, 000 
(834, 000) 


Ge 000) 
334, 000) 


(877, 000) 


à (178, 000) (178, 000) 


1, 978, 000 1,978, 000 
(834, 000) (334, 000) 


(548, 000) (543, 000) 
534, 000) 4, 000) (834, 000) 


(877, 000) 


470, 000 


100, 000 
(42,000) 


147, 000 

247, 000 

2, 695, 000 

(834, 000) 
, 000) (585, 000) 
(334, 000) (834, 000) 
(819,000) (919,000) 
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Department or activity 


CHAPTER XIII 
CLAIMS AND JUDGMENTS 


91-101 ae. p po 91-18 Claims and judgments. 
and 8. D: 1-22. 


Total, title II: 
Ni 


ew budget anthority: 
968 


Release of Public Law 90-364 reserves. 
A wpenneed increases 


Version of bill 


Budget estimate House 


$16, 880, 812 $18, 188, 688 $18, 188, 688 


8, 154, 900 
1, 784, 265, 188 


1, 792, 420, 088 
(92, 600, 000) 
20, 489, ro 

(21,347, 000. 
(17, 929, 000) 


(it, 229, 000) 
(18,000, 000) 


000, 000) 19, 000, 000) (19, 000, 000) 


GEER set ay 
, , 383, 000 (S, 983, 000) 


124, 446, 
Gs, Her 00) 
(2, 683, 000) 


(136,878, 2o 
(18, 689, 000; 
(1,886, 000) 


(155, 853, 400) 
TITLE III 


INCREASED PAY Costs 


New bu 
Release of Public 
By transfer 


Limitations on administrative and nonadministrative expenses_ 
TITLE V 


et (obligational) authority. 
to 90-984 reserves... 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Increases in limitations and hag lg 
pursuant to sec. 502 of bill (H. Doc. 


RECAPITULATION 


Grand total, titles I, II, OT, 


and V: 


New budget (obligational) authority: 


New annual contract authorizations, increase in limitations - - 
Release of Public Law 90-364 reserves 


By transfer 
Liquidation cash 


Limitations on administrative and nonadministrative expenses 
Increases in limitations and transfers from trust funds or personal services 
pursuant to sec. 502 of bill 


Increased pay costs (included above): 


Budget authority 
Release of reserves. 
By transfer. 


Limitations on administrative and nonadministrative expenses 


(1, 600, 112, 796) 
7 


, d 


(87, 259, 000 
(24, 228, 000) 


Increases in limitations and transfers from trust funds for personal 


services pursuant to sec, 602 of bill. 


that $17,000,000 now earmarked for maintenance of real property be 


utiled ac e general purposes of this spencgetee- 

ses that $1,500,000 now earmar! 

atia for the ——_ purposes of this appropriation 
3 Includes rea! 


for International Development. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR CANNON TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, at 
the conclusion of morning business on to- 
morrow, the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Cannon) be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 
IN THE POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
enter a motion to reconsider the vote by 


ed for maintenance of real property be 


locations under Department of Publie Health ($111,000), and reclassi- 
fications under Department of Sanitary Engineering ($252,000). 
4 To be derived by transfer from “Economic assistance” appropriations of the Agency 


cost o 
action to reduce funds 
8 Also lai 


which S. 1583 was passed by the Senate 
on July 8. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The BILL CLERK. A bill (S. 1583) to 
provide that appointments and promo- 
tions in the Post Office Department, in- 
cluding the postal field service, be made 
on the basis of merit and fitness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion will be entered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
move that the Secretary of the Senate be 
authorized to request the House to re- 
turn the papers on S. 1583 to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 


, 464, 734, 396 
(69, 510, 000) 
(85, 873, 000) 
(24, 223, 000) 


19, 000, 
(40, 870, 000) 
(680, 000) 


(630, 000) 
(1, 790, 328, 796) 


reducing by 
tion to the 5 orn ail Business Adminis 


(136, 407, 490) (147, 418, 400) (146, 718, 400) 


1, 183, 298, 454 1, 368, 137, 556 1, 287, 937, 556 
(62, 277, 000) (69, 741, 000) (69, 741, 000) 


(81, 676, 000) (87, 916, 000, & 816, 000) 
(22, 223, 000) (22, 228, 000) (Sh 0003 


(630, 000) 


7, 178, 000 
3, 776, 034, 766 


3,783, 212, 766 


8, 154, 900 
4,451, 514, 744 


4, 459, 669, 644 
, 600, 000) 

(80, 230, 000, 
(120, 132, 000) 
(18, 000, 000) 
(48, 670, 000) 


(630, 000) 


(22, 223, 000) 
(630, 000) 


(1, 412, 383, 966 
78. 000) 


’ G > ' 


(83, 069, 000 
(22, 223, 000) 


(630, 000) 
(1, 486, 511, 864) 


(1, 299, 735, 864 (1, 492, 988, 956) 
(80. (78, 830, 000) 


tor 809, 000) 
(22, 223, 000) 


(630, 000) 
(1, 686, 065, 956) 


(22, 223, 
(630, 000) 
(1, 600, 585, 956) 


5 a permit purchase of 1 replacement aircraft from available funds at an estimated 


if $300,000. 
t And an additional $250,000 proposed to be made available through congressional 
earmarked for planning grants. 
? Combined under the bee tie to States for public assistance” in the bill. 


000 the amount to be advanced from this appropria- 
tration for loan processing services. 


tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Texas, 
The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
AMENDMENT 


S. 2546 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the able Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. HucHEs), who now 
presides over this Chamber with a de- 
gree of efficiency and dignity “so rare as 
a day” in July, I ask unanimous consent 
that, at its next printing, his name be 
added as a cosponsor of the amendment 
offered by Senator Cooper and Senator 
Hart to the bill (S. 2546) to authorize 
appropriations during the fiscal year 1970 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat ve- 
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hicles, and research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces, 
and to authorize the construction of test 
facilities at Kwajalein Missile Range, 
and to prescribe the authorized person- 
nel strength of the Selected Reserve of 
each Reserve component of the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Without 
objection, it so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
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the Senate stand in adjournment until 
11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o’clock and 9 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
July 10, 1969, at 11 a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate July 9, 1969: 


DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA COURT OF GENERAL 
SESSIONS 
George H. Goodrich, of Maryland, to be an 
associate judge of the District of Columbia 
court of general sessions for the term of 10 
years. 
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VICTORY AT MONTE CASSINO 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, from 
the dawn of history, Cassino stood as the 
southern gateway to Rome. On the adja- 
cent mountain known as Monte Cassino, 
many temples and altars were built to 
unknown deities by unknown worshipers 
in the dim past. 

St. Benedict arrived there in the years 
525 to 529 and found a complete pagan 
acropolis, which he rebuilt, in a Chris- 
tian pattern, into the abbey of Monte 
Cassino. 

Here, the Poles tried to grasp the al- 
ways elusive, to them, freedom—when 
the Polish Legions under Gen. Henryk 
Dabrowski were guarding this territory 
for the armies of Napoleon; then again 
in 1918, when the Polish Army of the 
West. was being organized from Polish- 
Austrian prisoners of war; and in May 
1944, when the Second Corps of the Po- 
lish Army-in-Exile wrested the moun- 
tain from the Germans. 

On the slopes of point 593, these poign- 
ant words are written: 

We Polish Soldiers, 

For your freedom and ours, 
Have given our souls to God, 
Our bodies to the soil of Italy, 
And our hearts to Poland. 


This simple inscription is carved on 
the spire which stands above a military 
cemetery at Monte Cassino, in Italy. 
There lie buried the 860 Polish soldiers 
of the Polish Second Army Corps who 
gave their lives in the capture of the most 
crucial German fortification in Italy. 

The story of these Polish forces is per- 
haps one of the most tragic chapters in 
the history of World War Il—but it is a 
chapter the last pages of which have not 
yet been written until the free world 
proves that these men who were faithful 
to their service did not give their lives in 
vain. 

May 18 marked the 25th anniversary 
of one of the most important and mo- 
mentous battles of the Second World 
War, On that day in 1944 Monte Cassino, 
that rugged and seemingly impregnable 
citadel in Italy, fell to a stubborn, gallant, 
and undaunted Polish Army, after un- 


successful previous attempts by the 
Americans and British had failed. 

Since the free world seems to have for- 
gotten and overlooked this great contri- 
bution of the Poles to the cause of free- 
dom, I take this occasion to relate again 
these historic facts which need recording 
in the archives of history. 

The initiative in the battle came from 
the Americans. When the U.S. 5th Army 
was blocked by the Germans at the 
Anzio beachhead, a joint American- 
French frontal attack was staged on 
January 20, 1944, to capture the Monte 
Cassino and open the way to Rome, The 
attack was preceded by heavy artillery 
fire during which 31,000 shells were 
dropped in a half hour on German posi- 
tions. The attack failed. The U.S. 34th 
and 36th Divisions suffered heavy losses, 
while the French lost 1,300 men. 

On February 11, a British unsuccessful 
attack took place. The Royal Sussex, 
Rajputana Rifles, and a New Zealand 
tank unit were smashed to bits. 

On March 11, a third general attack 
was undertaken with a total of 12 bri- 
gades of the best English, Hindu, and 
New Zealand troops. During 3 hours 
of this battle, 578 cannons hurled 1,200 
tons of ammunition and 514 planes 
dropped 1,100 bombs at the fortified Ab- 
bey of Monte Cassino. It was the most 
concentrated bombardment in the war. 
The attacking troops entered. the ruins 
of Cassino. After 10 days the offensive 
failed because of the heavy losses of the 
attacking force, with the Hindu Division 
alone losing 3,000 men. 

Then on May 11, 1944, at 11 p.m. the 
Appenine Peninsula began to tremble 
from a renewed violence; 2,000 heavy ar- 
tillery guns opened fire on Monte Cassino. 
With American, British, French, New 
Zealand, and Polish troops participating, 
the Poles were given the assignment to 
capture Monte Cassino in a frontal as- 
sault where three previous bloody offen- 
sives failed. 

At 1 am, on May 12, main elements of 
the Polish 2d Army Corps—the 3d and 
5th Divisions under the command of Lt. 
Gen. Wladyslaw Anders, began to attack 
German positions, capturing under with- 
ering enemy fire and in hand-to-hand 
combat Points 593 and 569, and finally 
the Phantom Ridge. The battle lasted a 
whole week. The Polish fighters were 
being killed like flies by the murderous 
German fire. In the last phase of the 


battle, after using all reserves and even 
technicians from the Engineer Corps 
and antiaircraft units, the Polish com- 
mand mobilized three half battalions 
composed of cooks, orderlies, drivers, 
telephone operators, supply men, and 
everyone else who could bear arms, and 
threw them into battle which finally 
brought victory as the Polish unit cap- 
tured the Abbey of Monte Cassino on 
May 18, 1944, at 10 a.m., unfurling the 
Polish white and red flag above the 
smoke-filled and blood-stained battle- 
field. 

Peace returned to the ruins of Monte 
Cassino. The road to Rome and ultimate 
victory for the Allies was opened. The 
Fifth Army under Gen. Mark Clark en- 
tered Rome and continued the offensive 
onward. 

Immediately after the battle, General 
Leese, commander of the 8th British 
Army, told the press correspondents: 

I want to tell you that the capture of 
Monte Cassino was entirely an achievement 
of the Poles. I am glad that you are here 
on this historic day for Poland, when Monte 
Cassino has been taken by the soldiers of 
the Second Polish Army Corps. 


Without respite the Poles marched on 
to victory at Ancona, at Bologna, and in 
the Emelian Apennines. Those were the 
proud days for the 2d Army Corps and 
for all Poles, and yet at that time the goal 
of national independence for which they 
were all fighting seemed as far away as it 
had in the grim days of 1939. 

One year later, in March 1945, a com- 
mittee was formed for the purpose of 
rebuilding the Monte Cassino Abbey. 
However, it made very little progress. 

Then on October 10, 1945, the Polish 
Embassy at the Vatican notified the 
Papal Secretary of State, that the sol- 
diers of the Polish 2d Corps are will- 
ing and ready to rebuild the abbey. The 
Pope accepted this offer with deep grat- 
itude. The British command assigned 
200 German prisoners of war, who 
worked a whole year on the project 
under Polish officers and men. 

Thus, the Poles not only conquered 
the enemy on Monte Cassino, but were 
the first to start working on the restora- 
tion of the abbey to its former glory. 

As Fred Majdalany points out in his 
book, “The Battle of Cassino”: 

By their selfless immolation the Poles 
turned that grim mountainside into a me- 
morial to soldiers everywhere. 
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It is fitting that we honor this occa- 
sion in order to assure those gallant 
men that their objective has not been 
forgotten here in the United States. We 
all look forward to the day when free- 
dom will be resorted to the homeland of 
our forefathers and Poland can take her 
rightful place as a proud, free, and in- 
dependent nation. 

Today, there are some who would 
minimize or completely conceal the facts 
about the roles of the Poles in this 
struggle, and who would deny the Poles 
their God-given right to freedom and 
liberty. I wish to take this opportunity of 
restating the true facts for posterity. 

Mr. Speaker, a few weeks ago, I had 
the privilege of being the main speaker 
at the Shrine of Our Lady of Czesto- 
chowa, Doylestown, Pa., where several 
thousand people attended mass in 
thanksgiving for the victory at Monte 
Cassino, and later attended appropriate 
festivities on the grounds of the shrine. 

Each of the speakers praised the gal- 
lantry and heroism of the Poles in this 
battle to recapture Monte Cassino from 
the German forces and thus begin the 
offensive march toward ultimate victory 
in that area of battle. 

The Poles, longing for the day of de- 
liverance, do need our words of hope and 
encouragement to sustain them in psy- 
chological resistance to communism and 
Soviet domination. 

Although Poland, today, has some 
semblance of freedom, there is always 
that knowledge that the Government of 
Poland is still alien to the desires and 
needs of the Polish people. They await 


the day when once again they can face 
the world as a fully free and independent 
nation. In this desire for freedom we 
wish them the attainment of their goal. 


KIWANIANS BUILD 


HON. PAUL J. FANNIN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, there 
are more than 5,600 Kiwanis Clubs 
around the globe. The members of Ki- 
wanis International, of which I am priv- 
ileged to be an honorary member, car- 
ry out their conviction that this is a good 
world, but that it can be made better by 
voluntary action. 

In a time when we are so troubled by 
disruptions and strife, when so many 
seem to have the hand forever extended 
for the dole rather than to help someone 
else, I am pleased to see an organization 
making continuing efforts to improve the 
lot of those less fortunate. 

Clarence W. Hall has written an ex- 
cellent article, published in the July 
issue of the Reader’s Digest, which sums 
up the worldwide benefits of this fra- 
ternal, civic organization. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tuer Morro Is “We Bump” 
(By Clarence W. Hall) 

One scorching day in 1919, a sharp-eyed 

promoter named Allen S. Browne sat in 
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an angry meeting and watched the features 
of his brainchild being altered beyond recog- 
nition. Four years before, in Detroit, Browne 
had put together a men’s luncheon club 
called “Kiwanis,” an Indian word meaning 
“To make oneself known.” Dedicated to 
fraternal jollity and mutual profit gained 
from members’ favoring each other's in- 
terests, the rapidly expanding club had paid 
its founder well: he owned it lock, stock 
and barrel. 

But now, in this convention at Birming- 
ham, Ala., delegates representing 138 clubs 
were in open revolt, demanding radical 
change in the Kiwanis character. With com- 
munity and national problems demanding 
attention everywhere, they reasoned, the 
“you scratch my back and I'll scratch 
yours” motive for association had become 
repugnant. The club should devote itself to 
good rather than greed, to service rather 
than selfishness. 

To Browne, such a notion was arrant non- 
sense, and he resisted manfully. Cried down, 
he settled for $17,500 for his rights of owner- 
ship, pocketed the members’ personal checks 
for that amount and thereby relinquished 
all control. The victorious delegates promptly 
wrote a new Kiwanis constitution pledged to 
giving “primacy to the human and spiritual 
rather than to the material values of life.” 
As a symbol of this pledge, they made the 
club slogan “We Build.” Today, a half- 
century later, Kiwanis International is 
spread around the globe: 275,000 members in 
5600 clubs in 29 countries, each member 
charged with being a VIP—Kiwanis parlance 
for a “very involved person.” 

Optimistic by nature, Kiwanians believe 
that this is a good world, but that it can be 
made better by voluntary action. Thus, facing 
a need, they spend little time decrying it or 
calling for government action. They simply 
ask, “What can we do about it?” And then 
they do it. 

For example, at one of the weekly Kiwanis 
luncheons in Phoenix, Ariz., three years ago, 
Juvenile Judge Jack D. H. Hays told of the 
tragic lack of effective correctional facilities 
for youths. Convicted of minor crimes, young- 
sters were either being sent to tough prisons 
among hardened criminals or being released 
in parents’ custody with only a reprimand, 
Either measure, said the Judge, only encour- 
aged more crime. Needed was a special dis- 
elplinary facility where erring youths could 
be given a correctional jolt without taking 
them out of school or totally away from 
family. The trouble was: Maricopa County 
had no funds for such a project. 

Phoenix Kiwanians scooped up the gaunt- 
let, enlisting nearby clubs to help, Result; a 
fine new $60,000 detention center where the 
erring young spend after-school evenings and 
weekends, subject to skilled counseling plus 
work assignments related to the problems 
that got them in trouble in the first place. 
For example, reckless drivers do hospital work 
with traffic-accident victims, and vandals 
make improvements in local parks and play- 
grounds. The unique institution has at- 
tracted nationwide notice. 

Of paramount interest to Kiwanians is the 
encouragement of responsible citizenship—in 
themselves and others. Mindful that good 
government begins on the local level, more 
than 96,000 Kiwanians in the United States 
and Canada serve without pay on govern- 
mental boards of their own communities. 

Kiwanians also believe that good citizen- 
ship requires quick response to human needs. 
Commanding many clubs’ attention now is 
the plight of elderly people caught in the 
squeeze between meager pensions and con- 
stantly rising living costs. To meet this need, 
Kiwanians in Sandusky Bay, Ohio, set up 
Sandusky Bay Senior Citizens, Inc., a non- 
profit corporation, in 1966, This done, they 
obtained a long-term federal loan of $2,075,- 
000 and erected a ten-story building includ- 
ing 153 living units, plus an activities center 
for the entire community. Similar projects 
have been pushed by Kiwanis clubs in such 
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places as Hamilton, Ontario; Charlotte, Mich., 
and Tiffin and Dayton, Ohio. 

Crippled children have always moved the 
Kiwanis heart. One of the most ambitious 
efforts is a foundation established in 1951 by 
Kiwanis’ Illinois-Eastern Iowa District to 
underwrite research aimed at uncovering the 
hereditary causes of spastic paralysis. Orig- 
inally backed by Kiwanis pledges of $190,000, 
and now maintained by annual donations, 
the foundation works with Chicago’s Chil- 
dren’s Memorial Hospital and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Medicine in develop- 
ing techniques to prevent spasticity. 

Not all Kiwanis projects relate to sizable 
groups. Consider the case of Mary Tomlin, 
a housewife in Rockmart, Ga., who suffered 
third-degree burns over a large part of her 
body when a bottle of solvent exploded. 
Although her life was saved, her recovery 
depended upon months of intensive care 
and many costly skin grafts. The family 
savings account was soon exhausted by hos- 
pital bills running to $1700 a week, Rockmart 
Kiwanians organized the “Mary Tomlin 
Fund,” employed such fundraising schemes 
as band concerts, rummage sales, paper drives 
and community barbecues. By late Septem- 
ber 1968, total proceeds reached $11,000— 
with Mary Tomlin recovering and every bill 
paid, 

Of all Kiwanis concerns, none has been 
stressed by more clubs than work with 
youngsters. Nine years ago, for example, Ki- 
wanian Clifford Rothrock, a school admin- 
istrator in Anaheim, Calif., took the prob- 
lem of troublemaking students—many of 
them underachievers, most of them poten- 
tial dropouts—to his club. “I know these 
boys,” he said “In their defiance of teachers 
and police they are simply grandstanding, 
trying to get recognition that their grades 
can't give them,” 

Heads together, Rothrock and his Ki- 
wanian colleagues came up with a program 
called “Service Gents.” Recruiting the 
troublemakers was difficult at first, but a 
number finally responded. Their first project 
was to design and build a recreational area 
for their school. Once started, the Gents grad- 
ually grew enthusiastic, doing all the sodding, 
seeding and cement-laying themselves. 

From there, the Gents dreamed up their 
own projects: ushering at school plays, 
painting litter containers, planting trees and 
shrubs on schoo] grounds, repairing school 
property, cutting lawns for the elderly, 
painting houses for the infirm. Their Kiwanis 
sponsors counseled them on personal and 
home problems, tutored them in their stud- 
ies, invited them into their homes. The 
Gents program proved so successful that it 
was adopted on nine campuses of the sprawl- 
ing Anaheim Union High School District. 
It has contributed significantly to the dis- 
trict’s lower dropout rate, which averages 
ten percent—well below the national aver- 
age of 24 percent. Moreover, since its found- 
ing in 1960, many of the Gents have gone 
on to college or into responsible careers. 

Seeking to motivate high-school students 
toward academic excellence and future lead- 
ership, the Kiwanis club at Quincy, Ill., in 
1959 formed the “Society for Academic 
Achievement,” designed to be the high- 
school equivalent of Phi Beta Kappa. The 
society has since spread to 12 states, involv- 
ing more than 9000 students and 600 faculty 
members. 

Many other clubs have established college 
scholarships—more than 18,000 of them in a 
single recent year. And when the Kiwanian 
principal of a high school in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
pointed out that “there are many young peo- 
ple whose inclinations and qualifications in- 
dicate a need for education other than col- 
lege,” his Kiwanis colleagues in 1964 set up 
a loan program to give scholarships at tech- 
nical training institutes. The result, accord- 
ing to one prominent educator, was that 
“scores of young people have been turned 
from a bleak future as manual laborers to- 
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ward lucrative and satisfying careers as 
skilled industrial technicians.” 

Out of its preoccupation with the young 
sprang Kiwanis’ two lively youth organiza- 
tions: Key Club International, for high- 
school students, and Circle K International, 
a college men's organization. Through them 
Kiwanis is raising a whole new generation 
of the concerned. 

Key Club today has 92,000 members in 
3500 clubs across the United States, Canada 
and the Bahamas. A sample project: In 
1965, Key Clubbers at the Earl Warren High 
School in Downey, Calif., expanded a school 
project into a beautification campaign 
aimed at making Downey “the most attrac- 
tive community in California.” After 4200 
man-hours, they had cultivated, weeded and 
trimmed flowering trees along a main boule- 
vard; painted and landscaped welcome-to- 
the-city signs; repainted 270 bus-stop 
benches; cleaned, waxed and polished 42 
city police cars; dug trenches for water lines 
and planted 800 shrubs in Golden Park; re- 
finished 75 city trash receptacles. 

Circle K now has 850 clubs on as many 
college and university campuses, with a total 
membership of 15,000. It is described as “a 
new type of fraternity for college men, de- 
voted strictly to service to school and com- 
munity.” 

At the University of Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, Circle K men have rounded up a 
small army of students to work with under- 
privileged and homeless boys. Several others 
were set to tutoring prospective civil-service 
employes desiring to enter government work 
but unable to meet the qualifications. 

Whatever the need or issue, the Kiwanis 
way for a half-century has been to meet it 
head-on, with person-to-person directness, 
without bureaucratic fussiness or political 
entanglement. Today more than ever, such 
volunteer service is as invaluable as it is 
irreplaceable. 


NEW DEPARTURES FOR AMERICA 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
aware of the division which the acceler- 
ating rate of progress is causing in our 
society. While the young, with the bene- 
fit of an advanced educational system, 
are pressing toward new horizons, much 
of our society is quite comfortable where 
they are. And while progress brings 
greater and greater wealth to the rich, 
the poor seem to get poorer. 

I would like to insert in the Recorp the 
following speech by Herbert H. Hyman, a 
distinguished scientist who resides in my 
district, to the Federation of American 
Scientists. This speech contains the kind 
of far-reaching proposals which will 
eventually be required if we are success- 
fully to meet the challenge of the future. 
It follows: 

TALK ON NEW DEPARTURES FOR THE FEDERATION 
OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS, APRIL 8, 1969 
(By Herbert H. Hyman) 

Let me start by listing a few of the prob- 
lems facing all of us in this country today. 
Obviously, the first and most overwhelming 
is the ending of any actual combat and the 
prevention of any escalation, most particu- 
larly the prevention of escalation to nuclear 
war. In this area the FAS has historically 
taken its strongest positions. It is on the 
whole reasonably well united, and I'm afraid 
very ineffectual. The reason is simple enough. 

The overwhelming emotional motivations 
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which affect people in this area are those of 
nationalism or some sophisticated or modi- 
fied version of nationalism, In this area sci- 
entists as a whole are uniquely out of tune 
with the bulk of all populations. Their orien- 
tation is international, their thinking is in- 
ternational; they simply do not, on the whole, 
understand the motivations that affect most 
of the people and while there isn’t the slight- 
est doubt that in this area nationalism poses 
terrible threats to the survival of the na- 
tional units themselves, it is simply naive 
to expect scientists to have much influ- 
ence in this direction except in the very 
long run. Our best hope there is to fight 
vigorously for maximum international inter- 
change of people, materials, ideas, cul- 
tural activities, anything and everything we 
can do. It isn’t very much, it isn’t going to 
work very fast, but internationalist appeals 
of any kind in the present state of affairs 
consist of people talking to the already con- 
vinced and will have no impact on politicians 
trying to get elected let alone the public at 
large. In dealing with one specific aspect of 
this problem, the infiuence of the military 
industrial complex, scientists might play a 
very important role. Unfortunately, they 
have been pulled in both directions. The 
most important contribution FAS can make 
is to fight for alternate support for science. 
I'll be more specific very shortly. 

The second broad problem facing this 
country is the problem of racial antago- 
nisms. Again it is important for those of us 
who have not on the whole been particular- 
ly guilty of such antagonisms to pay a little 
attention to the psychological factors in- 
volved. I think we may take it for granted 
that most individuals are interested in a 
reasonably short term advantage for them- 
selves and the particular groups with which 
they identify. Such groups may be racial, 
religious, ethnic, cultural or job-oriented. 
All of us, for example, are concerned about 
the status and influence of scientists as 
scientists. Most of us are relatively less con- 
cerned about our status or lack of status as 
black or white or yellow or as part of a spe- 
cific ethnic group within the American mix, 
although many of us do share a specific, 
ethnic concern. (I’m sure all of you who 
know me recognize my long standing in- 
terest in and commitment to Jewish cultural 
and philanthropic activities.) The only sig- 
nificant contribution the FAS can make im- 
mediately and directly to the racial problem 
is to urge as many black scientists as possi- 
ble to encourage their fellow young men and 
women to look upon science as a reasonably 
unprejudiced and satisfying way of life, and 
to recognize that it is appropriate and in 
fact desirable for black scientists who wish 
to support a variety of black centered ac- 
tivities, to do so freely and effectively with- 
out sacrificing their identification with and 
participation in their role as scientists. We 
all take for granted that scientific values are 
relatively free of ethical and cultural bias. 
I would strongly urge black scientists to 
fight vigorously against any attempt to 
down-grade mathematical and scientific 
studies for culturally deprived or minority 
groups in a transitory attempt to concen- 
trate on ethnically centered activities. Here 
the role of the FAS as an FAS can only be a 
peripheral one. 

The third broad problem area is that of 
poverty; the American anomaly of bewilder- 
ingly large segments of very poor in a society 
which has more total wealth than man has 
ever accumulated. Here our role is clearcut 
and unequivocal. We must point out that the 
existence of poverty, of an enormous excess 
of child mortality, of malnutrition and hun- 
ger, is a disgrace to the country as a whole 
and completely intolerable in American so- 
ciety. At the same time we must recognize 
that for the hardworking and thrifty work- 
ing class taxpayers who are far from afu- 
ence, the simple hand-out which makes not 
working relatively more profitable than 
working is itself politically untenable. We 
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cannot in American society completely di- 
vorce the rewards of produotivity from pro- 
ductive effort. Scientists are particularly able 
to advocate the only possible solution to 
this dilemma; namely, a progress sharing 
scheme, 

We know that in the next generation our 
increasing productivity will, in fact, double 
our true per capita income. We know that 
this increase will not be due to individuals 
working harder or suddenly become smarter 
or more efficient or to any brilliant managerial 
insights. It is simply the routine payoff for 
continuing support of science and technol- 
ogy. We also know that if we were to take 
half this gain and distribute it uniformly in- 
stead of with the peculiar bias with which it 
will otherwise be distributed, we would com- 
pletely eliminate poverty in the grinding and 
absolute sense from the United States. Now 
each person will have his own pet mechanism 
for actually doing this job once he is con- 
vinced it can or should be done. 

My own is a rather simple device. I would 
like to put an Increasing progress sharing tax 
on all income no matter how derived. A tax 
on all income that increased by 1% per year 
would build up a quite respectable trust 
fund. For this part of the discussion one 
might asume this fund is invested in goy- 
ernment bonds just as our present social 
security fund is, although I'll later point out 
a more effective use for the fund. In any 
event if we distributed say 20% of the trust 
fund each year uniformly to all individuals, 
we can see that in 20 or 25 years everyone 
would be getting a reasonable minimum 
stipend from this fund. In addition, of course, 
any working man would continue to receive 
whatever he earned. The existing welfare 
system would gradually wither away. There 
are a number of related social benefits which 
would clearly result from such a system, but 
I haven't the time to go into them and I’m 
sure all of you can think of a variety of ways 
of handling the details. The important prin- 
ciples I would stress are first, an increasing 
general distribution, not of existing income 
but of the future income to be derived from 
technical progress, a distribution to all so 
as to not place any special burden on the 
middle income individual. The marginal 
worker would exactly preserve his relative 
position vis a vis the existing unemployed 
since he would share equally in the redis- 
tribution program and keep his earned in- 
come. This scheme is not the main point of 
my talk although I strongly favor such a 
program and think the FAS should adopt a 
policy in favor of such a program. 

I’m much more concerned with the prob- 
lem I consider basic to the further develop- 
ment of our society, assuming we are lucky 
enough to avoid nuclear destruction, the 
problem of generational conflict, and its 
Siamese twin, the problem of sustained 
progress. 

We're all in favor of progress defined as 
“the long thin line that leads to me.” Un- 
fortunately, whenever progress in some rea- 
sonably generalized sense boils down to a 
significant change in the way of life for any 
identifiable group, it usually doesn’t matter 
that there are potential advantages even for 
the group itself. The opposition is vigorous, 
and to the extent that the group has any 
power within society as a whole, progress is 
drastically delayed, or often prevented en- 
tirely. It doesn’t do any good to complain 
about the individuals standing in the way of 
progress—the poor, the uninfluential we can 
simply run over. Those with status, financial 
power or political power are pretty much 
immune, The result, of course, is quite pre- 
dictable. When we examine any existing as- 
pect of our society, our schools, our trans- 
portation system, our political system, any 
existing manufacturing establishment—you 
name it, it doesn’t matter. Any impartial 
examination will show that the system is 
illogical, designed to preserve the interests 
of a small; powerful group and ranges 
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roughly in order of its age from mildly 
inefficient to totally insane. 

This is, of course, what strikes the young, 
bright, partially educated student of society. 
Wherever he looks, as soon as he learns 
enough to analyze any existing system he 
sees obviously desirable changes, obvious 
improvements to make, and often drastic 
deficiencies which anyone with a little com- 
mon sense could easily rectify. He immedi- 
ately concludes that it is either stupidity or 
since this seems on the face of it rather un- 
likely, an evil conspiracy of some sort which 
tends to preserve this obvious error, What 
the young man finds difficulty in recognizing 
is that built into every system is an accumu- 
lated history of challenge and response to 
specific situations. Built into every job there 
is an expertise painfully and tediously ac- 
cumulated sometimes over years of experi- 
ence and not readily devalued simply be- 
cause some new developments elsewhere have 
now made it possible to accomplish the same 
end with much less effort. 

I think it is important to recognize this as 
a real factor and to recognize that men of 
status, power, wealth, what have you, the 
establishment (including us, of course) are 
simply not going to give up their status, etc., 
simply because they no longer deserve it. It 
is not a question of justice, or what’s right 
or what’s more efficient or what’s best for 
the country or anything else, it’s simply a 
fact of human nature which I, for one, see 
no particular prospect of changing in the 
foreseeable future. 

Youth recognizes that experience is the 
only asset that age actually possesses, To 
the extent that experience may be bypassed 
by new developments and techniques, the 
balance of power in the generational war 
clearly favors the young. 

Science plays a peculiar and very special 
part in this generational struggle. Scientists 
as individuals are at least as conservative in 
their thinking, in their daily jobs, in the way 
they organize themselves, as any other group; 
but science in its inevitable association with 
change, with progress, with new ways of do- 
ing things, is the most radical, most potent 
force available in our society. Science and 
technology, not scientists, are inevitably on 
the side of the young in this generational 
battle. 

Now the conflict between sons and fathers 
is hardly new to our generation. What is 
new or at least of much greater importance 
today are two basic trends in our society. 
First we have the vast increase in the re- 
sources we are putting into science and 
technology and the resulting rapid change 
which this makes possible in the way of 
life of an increasingly large fraction of our 
population. For all of us, our expertise rap- 
idly becomes obsolete. 

The second factor which drastically com- 
pounds the problem lies in the increasingly 
large numbers of individuals who we are edu- 
cating to the point where they can recognize 
these facts and challenge the existing estab- 
lishment on its own terms. There always 
were a few who recognized ways to bypass 
existing channels and open up new paths 
to the top, found new industries, create new 
institutions, etc. They were, however, a 
rather small minority and it is due to that 
small minority that progress has been as 
rapid as it is. But today we have not a small 
minority but a much larger one and there 
doesn’t seem to be enough room for this 
group to move ahead without running rather 
roughshod over large elements of the ex- 
isting establishment. It is this situation 
which seems to me poses the basic problem 
of generational conflict so forcefully in our 
society and it is this situation with which 
I propose to deal. I must apologize for the 
absurdly long introduction but I haven't fig- 
ured out how to shorten it adequately. 

For reasons which will become obvious, I 
have entitled my concept “Project New Man- 
hattan.” It is designed to combine most of 
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the virtues which I at least found in the 
Manhattan project and in the settling of the 
new world, most exemplified of course by 
Manhattan and the words on the Statue of 
Liberty It is not easy to remember that 
those of us living in this country are almost 
entirely the descendants of either rebels or 
rejects, people who found the society in 
which they were born distasteful or people 
who were unable to build a satisfactory life 
for themselves and their children within 
that society. 

I haven't studied the figures in any detail 
but I suspect a high percentage of immi- 
grants to America were under thirty. And 
indeed, I would take it for granted that 
many of our young people who express an 
obvious dissatisfaction with the society in 
which they find themselves would cheer- 
fully take advantage of the opportunity to 
help build a new world. And that, of course, 
is the essence of my suggestion, Continuous 
creation of an effective frontier is the only 
long range solution to the collision of any 
establishment with a reyolutionary young 
element wishing to take advantage of the 
changes in our society that technological in- 
novation would make possible. Again there 
may be innumerable ways of carrying out 
the principles I would suggest and while I 
have a number of ideas of my own, I would 
like to encourage all of you to speculate on 
them. I would create self-sustaining new 
communities, based in part on a large na- 
tional laboratory complex devoted to a sig- 
nificant current problem with technological 
implications, at least one each year, financed 
by self-liquidating investment from a large 
revolving fund such as the trust fund noted 
above, 

Before I go into detail, I would like to 
enunciate a few principles. First, I believe 
that freeing the young and the imaginative 
to build technologically based new enclaves 
will increase our total wealth rapidly rather 
than cost money. While I hope to see a sub- 
stantial revolving fund set up to finance this 
program I would prefer to see all advances on 
a loan basis so that there is no net cost to 
any existing establishment. Secondly, the 
communities created must be self-governed 
to the maximum feasible extent. They must 
pay their share of taxes and respect con- 
stitutional guarantees, but radical experi- 
mentation in social organizations should be 
encouraged. Thirdly, we should seek the 
maximum feasible diversity, geographically, 
in research areas, and in community orga- 
nization. Fourthly, one must anticipate 
failures. If those selecting projects find all 
their projects financially sound in a short 
time, they are obviously being much too 
conservative. In some cases disaster will be 
visible in short order, in others success or 
failure may hang in the balance for a long 
time, in still others a long slow growth will 
eventually produce financial stability. 

Let me develop these a little more, The 
first principle is, I believe, most important 
for the ultimate success of our campaign. We 
have noted a growing resistance to govern- 
ment support of scientific projects. 

There is no substitute for such support 
of basic research on a large scale, but I don’t 
know why we should confuse this with sup- 
port of science and technology directed to 
specific useful ends. We are producing a 
growing number of technically trained peo- 
ple, most of whom are not going to earn 
their living doing basic research. We must use 
these scientists and engineers efficiently and 
effectively and in such a way as to meet 
their objectives. This means largely, that we 
must provide the opportunity for them to 
select socially desirable goals and carry them 


+“Give me your tired, your poor, your hud- 
dled masses yearning to breathe free, the 
wretched refuse of your teeming shore. Send 
these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, I 
lift my lamp beside the golden door’— 
Emma Lazarus. 
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out with a minimum of resistance from an 
existing establishment. But they certainly 
will expect to “earn their keep.” I have noth- 
ing in principle against subsidizing a lot of 
socially useful activities, but I believe that 
any establishment that pays for innovation 
will find convenient methods of sabotaging 
such innovation to the extent they achieve 
significant changes. I would like to mini- 
mize the hold of the establishment on the 
innovative process. 

I would like to see a program set up on a 
continuing recycling basis without recurrent 
requests for congressional approval or au- 
thorization. This would only be possible with 
a revolving fund and no net congressional 
appropriations (e.g. TVA). 

One version of the scheme that I offer as 
an example is a commitment to set up 
roughly one new national laboratory every 
year, a new national laboratory located near 
but not of course directly in, an existing 
urban center. The management of this lab- 
oratory could be a nonprofit institution of 
some sort and might serve as the basic man- 
agerial authority for a “new town” new com- 
munity to be located near or around the 
national laboratory. Each national labora- 
tory is to have a basic practical area of re- 
search and development interest, e.g., hous- 
ing, crime, transportation, energy sources, 
etc. The nonprofit institution desirous of 
running such a laboratory will be responsible 
for selecting personnel and preparing a pro- 
spectus setting forth the broad outlines of 
their goals. They should suggest at least 
roughly the areas in which research and de- 
velopment will be originally oriented and 
the physical geography of the area available 
for the new community. One might suggest 
that community size of the order of 10,000 
acres including perhaps 1,000 for the na- 
tional laboratory itself and ultimately hous- 
ing perhaps 10,000 families might be a min- 
imum sort of development suitable for heav- 
ily built up areas while some projects might 
readily approach 10 or 20 times this scale. 
Many areas of research and development 
suggest themselves. Housing dominates with 
a number of regional centers as possibilities. 
Transportation, exploitation of the ocean re- 
sources, information retrieval and communi- 
cation sciences, techniques in education, and 
energy generation or conversion are obvious 
topics. There is already some national re- 
search in atomic energy, agriculture, and 
health which are funded somewhat differ- 
ently, but. if this process proves successful 
the continuing investment in health sciences 
which ordinarily meets less resistance than 
other areas of innovation might provide a 
similar basis for community development. 
(In this case an additional trust fund tied 
to a medical insurance program might be 
employed. Financing the program and the 
services of the laboratory might be partially 
paid for by such insurance funds in lieu of 
more direct earnings.) 

Naturally we would expect other demands 
for scientists and engineers to continue. 
Universities will teach (and with a strong 
demand for scientists will continue to teach 
all that they can). Existing companies will 
grow and indeed will easily find a role in at 
least some of the communities. We must as- 
sume that many of the young want nothing 
more than maximum opportunity to do their 
thing in the existing framework. If the ‘na- 
tional laboratory in forestry products” oper- 
ated by Georgia Tech finds that cooperation 
with Georgia Pacific in improved logging 
techniques and Monsanto Chemical in im- 
proved land structure complements their im- 
proved trace element and irrigation program, 
while a privately owned local furniture fac- 
tory goes well with their upgraded irradiated 
wood, fine. 

Conversely, if the University of Michigan 
decides that a cooperative marketing pro- 
cedure is the best way to handle their line of 
steam powered automobiles and by-pass the 
existing Detroit establishment, they ought to 
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get a fair chance to make it work, They prob- 
ably won’t put General Motors out of busi- 
ness, but might drastically alter the appear- 
ance of American cities in a generation or 
two. 

It is important to emphasize that most es- 
tablished adults will not be affected at all by 
the most drastic experimental innovations. 
There is, of course, no age barrier to new 
ideas and interests and many older people 
will cast their lot with the young. With in- 
creased longevity, many will seek early re- 
tirement and a new start to everyone’s bene- 
fit. But much as many enclaves of Europe 
resisted change while their sons fled to 
America; much as many rural villages today 
provide gentle refuge for those who choose 
not to tackle our urban environment; so we 
must assume that there will be many havens 
of stability for those who know when they're 
well off, 

Like most visionaries I, too, have a dream, 
a dream not of a sterile utopia in some wise 
man’s image, but rather the endless variety 
of a very mixed up America with maximum 
mobility for the dissatisfied, adequate wealth 
to ease the burdens of the unsuccessful, or 
merely unlucky, and exciting new opportuni- 
ties to challenge the young of any chrono- 
logical age. 


FARM SUBSIDY BONANZA 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last year 
and again this year the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a substantial vote limited 
all annual subsidy farm payments to any 
one farm operation to $20,000. 

The other body repeating last year’s 
disregard of the House action has again 
ignored this limitation and has placed 
the farm subsidy under the same un- 
limited payments to large corporation 
farm operations which has degenerated 
the so-called farm relief project into a 
national scandal. Almost 90 percent of 
this annual $3.5 billion aid bonanza goes 
to large farm operations which defeats 
the real intent of the Congress to give 
ee oe farmers aid and financial 
relief. 


I wish to include with my remarks the 
following editorial which was in yester- 
day’s New York Times: 

No CEILING ON Farm SUBSIDIES 


The poor go hungry in America as the 
nation, in an unconscionable paradox, 
lavishes subsidies on its large farm oper- 
ations to encourage them not to grow more 
food. Yesterday, the Senate voted to con- 
tinue these subsidies without ceiling in 
obtuse perpetuation of such indefensible 
policies. 

Successive medical suryeys have estab- 
lished beyond doubt that there is hunger in 
this land fat with agricultural surpluses. The 
Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and 
Human Needs estimates that as many as 10 
million Americans—5 per cent of the popula- 
tion—suffer from hunger and malnutrition 
and from the lassitude and disease they can 
cause. There does not, however, seem to be 
enough money in an otherwise outsized Fed- 
eral budget to mount even a minimally 
effective food effort in their behalf. Presi- 
dent Nixon has proposed putting off a mean- 
ingful effort until the next fiscal year. 

Meanwhile, farm subsidies, continue 
higher than an elephant’s eye and nearly 
reach the sky, Representative Paul Findley 
of Illinois, leading advocate of a $20,000 
ceiling on subsidies paid for any one farm 
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operation, has pointed out the grim dis- 
parities of present policy, In Texas last year, 
according to Mr. Findley, forty-six counties 
refused to participate in any food program 
for the poor while the farmers of these same 
counties harvested $26,462,217 in subsidy 
payments. In Kansas, twenty-nine counties 
had no food programs for the poor although 
farm operators received $4,274,533 in sub- 
sidies. In Missouri, the figures were thirteen 
counties without food programs and farm 
subsidies of $1,185,276. 

“Plainly,” he charged, “the political lead- 
ership of these counties finds Federal hand- 
outs to wealthy farmers something they can 
live with, but Federal handouts to the hard 
core poor something else.” 

The increasingly urban orientation of the 
Congress—only thirty-one members of the 
House now represent districts that can be 
classified as even twenty-five per cent rural— 
will eventually require a revision of the na- 
tion’s presently distorted farm and food 
policies, Ceilings will be imposed on sub- 
sidies, perhaps more gradually than Repre- 
sentative Findley would like, but imposed. 
Members of the Senate will join members of 
the House in responding to pressures from 
urban areas. The discouraging aspect of yes- 
terday’s vote is that so many members of the 
Senate consider these pressures so unper- 
suasive today—and are apparently so un- 
affected by the crying need to alleviate 
hunger and accomplish justice quite apart 
from political considerations. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT 
RICHARD NIXON 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, the Morrill 
& Janes Bank and Trust Co. of Hia- 
watha, Kans., recently published in the 
Hiawatha, Kans., Daily World, an open 
letter to President Richard Nixon. The 
thrust of this letter is to recommend to 
the President the wisdom of directing 
efforts toward revitalizing existing com- 
munities throughout the country rather 
than investing in entirely new cities from 
the ground up. Those of us who are 
sponsoring the Rural Job Development 
Act feel the same way and heartily en- 
dorse the points made in this open letter, 
So that my colleagues who represent 
hundreds of small towns and know about 
the many advantages for family living 
they offer can have a chance to read this 
letter and endorse its purpose, too, I in- 
clude it in the Recorp as an extension of 
my remarks. The letter follows: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT RICHARD 

NIXON 

DEAR PRESIDENT Nrxon: Not long ago a 
syndicated magazine that is distributed in 
our area published a list of the great prob- 
lems confronting our nation. 

There were spaces for the reader to check 
those he thought were the most pressing. 


Among them was the problem of conges- 
tion in our overcrowded cities. A predicament 
everyone agrees belongs near the top of the 
list. 

There are those who say, to meet this 
situation we must build more cities! ...new 
cities . . . from the ground, up, to get people 
away from the squalor and violence of those 
large population centers, 

But, Mr. President, why should we build 


1 Refer to “New Cities Program Commit- 
tee” Duluth, Minn, 
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more cities? ... More public buildings, 
schools, churches, hospitals in new loca- 
tions? .. . Why should we organize more city 
governments when we have, all over rural 
America, thousands of small towns already 
established—some of which are qualified to 
serve as a nucleus for such a project? ... 
Towns with their roots already deep in the 
American tradition of “liberty and justice for 
rt Bae 

People have left these rural towns in large 
numbers—not from choice—but because they 
must, to find employment for a good and 
comfortable life. They would gladly come 
back from the crowded cities if there were 
industries to give them employment in the 
towns from which they came. 

Take, for example, the town of Hiawatha, 
Kansas ... Hiawatha is surrounded by fertile 
farm lands that show increasingly high yields 
because of technological advances in agricul- 
ture. But—with these increases goes an ever 
decreasing need for man-power ... for people 
to operate these farms. There is not enough 
work for all. 

So they leave. 

More and more they go to the overcrowded 
cities to find work ... cities which, because 
of their very bigness are unable to provide 
suitable living conditions for all... And the 
towns from which they came are left strug- 
gling ... Struggling by every possible means 
to attract new industries ... new ways to 
keep their people at home. 

You see, we're not talking about the stag- 
nant, dying little places that have given up 
hope... We're talking about those vigorous, 
ambitious towns that are still eager to grow 
and succeed, Such towns, working against 
tremendous odds have managed through 
sheer tenacity, to hold their own—and even 
to grow! 

Mr, President, don’t you think they've 
proven their worth? 

Hiawatha, Kansas is such a town. In spite 
of a dwindling farm population it has grown. 
And it has done it without federal assistance 
...A dedicated, hard working Industrial De- 
velopment Committee has secured new man- 
ufacturing plants and established an Indus- 
trial Park which will be traversed by new 
Union Pacific Railroad tracks. Two of the 
largest of these industries are entirely inde- 
pendent. They are not tributary to large city 
organizations. They are Hiawatha’s own! 

Do you think towns with so much get-up- 
and-go should be passed by and left to strug- 
gle along on their own, ignored and forgotten, 
while they pay federal taxes to be used for 
bulldozers and steel, to construct totally new 
cities? 

We don’t think so. 

It is said, “Success grows out of the needs 
of one segment of society being met and sup- 
plied by another.” .. . The large cities of 
America need help .. . The rural towns of 
America need help. Why not devise a plan 
whereby they can help each other? ... Why 
not begin in a community like Hiawatha, 
Kansas? ... Why not begin in Hiawatha! 

We do not propose to outline a plan for 
accomplishing this. But we have faith to be- 
lieve a country that can send its people to 
the moon can surely work out a means of 
solving its problems here below. 

Mr. President, we think this is a challenge 
that should have the immediate and serious 
attention of you and the Congress of the 
United States. 


LEARN TO READ WITH A PENCIL 


HON. DAVID PRYOR 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 
Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 


Sunday’s Washington Post reprinted a 
most inspirational speech which was de- 
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livered by Prof. David McCord, a poet 
and essayist who taught at Harvard for 
40 years. Professor McCord gave his ad- 
dress at Colby College, Waterville, Maine, 
at recent graduation exercises. I think 
without reservation this speech is a 
classic and should be brought to the 
attention of our colleagues. 

The speech follows: 

LEARN To ReaD WITH A PENCIL 
(By David McCord) 

I am no stranger to the State of Maine, 
so let me begin by reminding you that a 
Maine Guide’s license may be worth more 
than the bachelor’s degree. At least it 
guarantees you won’t get lost. But since life 
is the only thing we have to live, and since 
your life will be rich for others only as it is 
rich for you, I propose to talk about one way 
in which you can attain at an early age 
what Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes re- 
ferred to as “the subtle rapture of a post- 
poned power.” 

Many of you have surely noticed in your 
reading in the past few months an increasing 
use of the word “autodidact.” Without going 
to the dictionary, where you may not find it 
anyway, you can guess that it means a per- 
son self-teaching or self-taught. Now, Lin- 
coln, Darwin, Edison, Bell, Burbank, Frank- 
lin, Whitman, Edward Lear, Winslow Homer, 
Mark Twain, Henry Ford and Ernest Heming- 
way were autodidacts. Not one of them went 
to college. 

Of course, it is the function of our schools, 
our colleges and universities to teach us to be 
autodidacts, but the tragedy is that most of 
the learning process as we learned it dies with 
the diploma. You may pursue this dismal 
thought somewhat in Jowett, introducing 
Plato: 

“The want of energy is one of the main 
reasons why so few persons continue to im- 
prove in later years. They have not this will, 
and do not know the way. They never ‘try 
an experiment’ or look up a point of in- 
terest for themselves; or make no sacrifices 
for the sake of knowledge ... hardly any 
one keeps up his interest in knowledge 
throughout a whole life.” 


FOREIGNERS SHAME US 


The most appalling phase of this indict- 
ment is, of course, the crass indifference of 
the average U.S. citizen toward the English 
language—the speaking, reading and writing 
of the richest, most sonorous, poetic, search- 
ing and rewarding of all tongues west of 
Babel; Shakespeare’s universal language; the 
one language which circles the globe; the 
one language which people born in France, 
Germany, Holland, Denmark, China, Japan, 
Brazil and India, as I have heard them, often 
handle with a grace, command and rever- 
ence enough to shame us: my friend Chiang 
Yee, the self-styled “Silent Traveler,” for 
example; or Vladimir Nabokov; or Prof. Kozo 
Tada of the University of Tokyo; or the late 
Isak Dinesen of Denmark, one of the great 
stylists of our time, whose voice I have heard 
on records. 

I do not ask why this is so, but I do ask 
why the self-teaching instinct in us, so 
strong when we are learning to play base- 
ball, collect stamps, skin-dive, ski or reas- 
semble a gasoline engine, fails to focus in 
our riper years on what can give delight, dis- 
tinction and explicit power to our speech, 
our writing, our reading and—so infinitely 
more important—to the art and spiritual en- 
joyment of living which means you and me. 
Or, wanting for this, just why the auto- 
didact in us fails to focus on our lanuage 
as a simple tool, the mastery of which has 
proved itself for centuries an asset beyond 
price in business, industry, the professions; 
in marriage, parenthood and in the daily 
commerce and “noble merchantry,” as John 
Buchan said, of our so-called civilization, 

The autodidact in the poet does not fail 
him, Great poetry—good poetry—is free of 
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jargon. Poets know, as Emerson said, that 
“every word was once a poem.” They read 
aloud to themselves; they hear as well as 
see. They have an ear for tone and overtone, 
else they are not poets. They flush the 
cuckoo adjective out of the nest of nouns 
and verbs. They seek exactness out of in- 
exactness. They hear their own echoes—all 
words disastrously repeated—and eliminate 
them. 

They loathe and avoid the cliche—‘“no 
problem, that's the way the ball bounces, 
let’s face it, get with it, that’s what you 
think, you can say that again, as a matter 
of fact, no kidding, let me put it this way.” 
They choose the muscular metaphor above 
the weaker simile: something is, not some- 
thing is like. “Up from India glances the 
Silver sail of dawn,” which is Housman, “The 
smell of liver and bacon sidled into the 
street with onions on its breath,” which is 
Dylan Thomas. Poets are masters of preci- 
sions—the precis. 

Every poet worth his salt gets the essential 
shiver down the backbone at sight or sound 
of the inevitable, distilled in the alembic: 


“I have seen old ships sail like swans asleep 
Beyond the village which men still call 
Tyre.” 


He knows why “over the hills and far 
away,” out of an anonymous nursery rhyme, 
has been called by G. K. Chesterton one of 
the most beautiful lines of verse in English. 
Six famous poets, Tennyson, Scott and Stev- 
enson among them, have taken it for their 
own, without quotation marks. What the 
magic is, which one of us can say? But who 
wili say it is not there? 

And, quite conversely, who will deny the 
wit of this quatrain by Dr. Harold T. Mery- 
man, a cryobiologist? (Cryo from the Greek 
kyros, you remember, meaning icy cold.) 


“I have no doubt that I could freeze 
My mother-in-law with the greatest ease. 
The only thing that gives me pause 
Is, what would happen when she thaws?” 


Or, conversely again, listen to these words 
of Philip Hofer on Edward Lear. What greater 
tribute than to say of one shy, humble, 
bumbling genius of a man, “He tried so little 
to exploit the world, and put so much back 
into it.” 

A 5=FPOOT GIANT 


When I was an undergraduate uneasy in 
determination to become a physicist, I took 
very lightly the solemn counsel of Prof. 
Charles T. Copeland—Copey of Calais, 
Maine—that reading poetry and trying one's 
hand with poetry was the best, and for many 
people the only, way to learn to write re- 
sponsible, respectable, persuasive prose. By 
the time I reached the graduate school and 
was listening to Prof. John Livingston Lowes 
at the peak of his power in that vast and 
thrilling study of Coleridge which he subse- 
quently called “The Road to Xanadu,” I 
knew that Copey was right. 

But if poetry was important, so was poetic 
prose itself. Prof. Lowes was a stylist with 
a powerful sense of drama and detection. It 
was this 5-foot giant with the booming voice 
and occasional outbursts of choleric temper 
who urged upon us the art of reading with 
& pencil: not to disfigure a book with school- 
boy underscoring—a book, of course, for 
which we had paid good money—but to put a 
small vertical line in the margin opposite the 
significant sentence, word or paragraph, and 
to write on a blank page at the back folio 
161 (or whatever), quote the word, phrase 
or sentence in question, make a note of our 
dissent if we differed, or a comparison with 
or a parallel to something else if we had a 
comparison or a parallel available, or an ex- 
tension of an idea if we could extend it. A 
page or two of such notes, and the heart of 
the volume is yours forever. 

I have never forgotten the excitement of 
that moment when I learned how to make 
a book utterly my own—not yours or the 
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next fellow's—but mine. Wherefore today, 
some thousands of volumes and many years 
later, I say to you: begin to build your per- 
sonal library now. Not the family library, 
not a library of sets unopened, uncut and un- 
read, but an intimate library, a library as 
close to you as your clothes, your watch, or 
your car. In a few years’ time, this alter ego 
collection will number 50 or 100 or several 
hundred volumes, totally a part of you. 

“Great books,” said E. M. Forster, “make 
you feel small in the right way.” And if each 
book is truly a great or influential book, 
tested by years or generations or centuries of 
other readers—a great or influential book 
germane to you and to your need because 
you read it with delight; a good book, a wise 
book, that is, like “Moby Dick,” “My Antonia,” 
“The Outermost House,” “A Passage to 
India,” “Walden,” “Arabia Deserta,” “The 
Tempest,” “Hamlet.” “Peer Gynt,” “Samson 
Agonistes,” “The Heart of Emerson’s Jour- 
nals.” “Pickwick,” “Alice,” “The Sea and the 
Jungle,” “Father and Son,” “The Oregon 
Trail,” “Kim,” “Far Away and Long Ago,” 
“Aequanimitas,” “Life on the Mississippi,” 
“Of Human Bondage,” “Tarka the Otter,” 
“The Small Years,” “The Mirror of the Sea,” 
“War and Peace,” “Religio Medici,” “The 
Practical Cogitator,” “The Crock of Gold,” 
“The Country of the Pointed Firs,” “Cob- 
blers,” “Come Hither,” “The Dyer’s Hand,” 
“The Castle” or “The Road to Xanadu”— 
then, I say, your correspondence, paper, re- 
ports, articles, recommendations, everything 
you write will reflect possession of this body 
of knowledge, pursuit of style and effortless 
reference, 

The book of quotations has not been made 
that will hold a candle to what you carry in 
your head so far as you are concerned. For 
what you will carry in your head will be the 
flavor of good writing. Your everyday speech 
will have taken on a hue and a quality above 
that of your friends and colleagues. 


THE FLAWLESS LETTER 


I am not talking miracles, I am talking 
facts. For example, as your dally intake of 
mail increases over a decade—and you will 
wish it would not—you will find, as I have 
found, that it is a lucky morning when one 
unfolded letter rests on the top of the pile 
because it-is flawless in composition, correct 
in punctuation, original in voice, engaging 
in tone, compelling by enthusiasm, yet dis- 
maying in the thought that you have not the 
wit to answer it in kind. 

But when you haye answered it, have 
cheerfully sweated over every paragraph, you 
will be cheerfully surprised to discover that 
reading with a pencil has taught you the 
truth of what Mark Twain observed some- 
what ahead of us: “The difference between 
the right right word and the nearly right 
word is the difference between lightning and 
lightning bug.” 

Dr. Robert B. Greenough, the cancer sur- 
geon, once received the perfect bread-and- 
butter letter after a house party he had 
given on Cape Cod. “Dear Bob,” wrote C, F. 
Weed, a graduate of Trinity College. “Some 
parties deserve a letter, some don’t. Yours 
does. Here’s mine,” These are the right words; 
they are not rude words, and not one of them 
can be deleted. Right words also are these 
from another source, “If I can do anything 
to help you, hesitate to ask me.” 

One thing more: I advocate what Prof. 
Reuben Brower of Harvard proposes in a book 
called “In Defense of Reading.” “Slow down 
the process of reading to observe what is hap- 
pening ... to the words, their uses and their 
meanings.” Speed reading, useful to an editor 
or scholar in search of something in par- 
ticular, has no more place in your cultural 
growth than a book club. Slow down! Read 
the way a poet does; to taste, to reflect and 
to savor. 

Haunt the second-hand bookstores, and 
zero in on the right books for you the way 
we used to line a bee-tree out in Oregon— 
by triangulation. When several critics or 
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friends with a trusted background of learn- 
ing say at different times, “You have never 
read Erskine Childer’s “The Riddle of the 
Sands’,” go out and find it. I am no sailor 
of small boats, but that is precisely how I 
came upon “The Riddle of the Sands’—as 
you may also; a breath-taking adventure 
with this classic in its field. Be not autoe- 
cious, living on one book. Be alert in your 
diversity. 

My maternal grandfather, a Presbyterian 
minister, was an Emersonian and a good 
Greek scholar. Though he died before I was 
born, my mother inherited the priceless 
legacy of reading aloud. 

I was brought up on Edward Lear, Lewis 
Carroll, the Oz books, Ralph Henry Barbour, 
Gilbert distinct from Sullivan, the King 
James version of the Bible, Jules Verne, 
Dickens, Stevenson, the Reliable Poultry 
Journal, Hugo Gernsbach’s prophesying Mod- 
ern Electrics and, finally, Emerson. This odd 
admixture gave me not only the feel of 
words and their texture: Lear and Carroll 
let me see the play in words and nonsense 
at its best. My own marginal notes over the 
years, therefore, have varied from the fanci- 
ful and foolish to the severely technical in 
subject. 

To support my thesis, let me say that a 
great part of this annotation which I propose 
is not far from the creative process itself. 
You are dealing, to be sure, with other men’s 
and other women’s ideas, idioms and styles; 
but the residual power of suggestion is very 
strong, and the interplay of these notes in a 
subliminal sense begins to enrich your un- 
derstanding of what makes a great style, 
what constitutes an original voice. 

Visiting a vastly impressive display of the 
portrait photographs of Yousuf Karsh at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, I felt that his 
camera was invariably close to his printed 
comment on his subjects. There was the 
famous portrait of Sir Winston Churchill, 
and under it one of the most memorable 
summaries ever written on the finest hour in 
World War II. “Here was the man who mar- 
shaled the English language and sent it into 
battle when we had little else.” 

Quite apart from the self-teaching aspect 
of putting pen to paper as I make my mar- 
ginal notes, just because a few of them 
manage to stick in a slippery mind simply 
through the physical act of transcription, 
I always have the miser-like feeling of the 
small boy dropping his penny through the 
slot in the china pig. This is my savings ac- 
count against black Saturdays, bleak winters, 
disappointment and impoverished inspira- 
tion. Which is why I felt a kinship with 
Karsh under the silent dominion of the 
photographs of all those many men and 
women of genius he had met. 

In 1935, when I was severed from my ap- 
pendix, my old friend Henry Beston sent me 
a vaseful of herbs from his garden. Not flow- 
ers, mind you, but dittany, rue, sweet marjo- 
ram, lavender and thyme. As we assemble 
here, suspended between Carbon 14 and 
Strontium 90, I am mindful of the earth 
in all its elemental mystery: the planet we 
are plundering, the great forests we are 
cutting down, the doubtful gains, material 
and otherwise, computered toward the day 
when man will dredge his plankton breakfast 
from the sea. I look to my notes in Henry Bes- 
ton’s “Herbs and the Earth”: 

“Peace with the earth is the first peace,” 
wrote Henry. “For man is of a quickening 
spirit and the earth, the strong, incoming 
tides and rhythms of nature move in his 
blood and being; he is an emanation of that 
journeying god the sun, born anew in the 
pale South and the hollow winter, the slow 
murmur and the long crying of the seas are 
in his veins, the influences of the moon, and 
the sound of rain beginning. Torn from earth 
and unaware, without the beauty and the 
terror, the mystery and ecstasy so rightfully 
his, man is a vagrant in space, desperate for 
the inhuman meaninglessness which has 
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opened about him, and with his every step 
becoming something less than man. 

“Peace with the earth is the first peace. 
Unto so great a mystery, to paraphrase a 
noble saying, no one path leads, but many 
paths.” 

TAILOR-MADE LINES 


Somewhere in your reading, you will one 
day make your own small note relating to this 
college—relating you to this college, to say it 
better. Two such notes relate me still to 
mine. 

Harvard celebrated her tercentenary in 
1936, and the brief history of that occasion 
needed a subtitle. Surely the right words, the 
inevitable words, were somewhere in Thoreau, 
who had been graduated just 99 years earlier, 
To go through Thoreau's collected works 
would have taken me months; but to go 
through my marginal notes in “Walden” and 
the rest took but ten minutes. And there, 
indeed, recorded without any thought of 
immediate use, was the subtitle tailor-made: 
“Not that the story need be long, but it will 
take a long while to make it short.” I had 
copied it, surely, just because the sound of it 
pleased me. 

The other instance is a note in the first 
edition of Willa Cather’s “My Antonia,” a 
work of genius which for one reader, remains 
about as close as we have come to the great 
American novel. My note says in quotation 
marks, “That is happiness; to be dissolved 
into something complete and great.” These 
were, I reasoned, the right words for one 
electing to spend his life in a university. No 
critic, to my knowledge, ever singled out that 
observation of Miss Cather’s: 11 words de- 
fining, in this instance, my own unstated 
philosophy. 

Well, some years after Willa Cather died, 
I stopped at the shady edge of the burial 
ground in Jaffrey, N.H., to pay my respects 
to her grave. No one directed my search. It 
seemed to me that she would have chosen 
the western rim, looking out on Monadnock 
and west toward her Nebraska. I chose a 
headstone, not different from the others, 
and walked diagonally toward it. At the top 
of the stone was her name, her dates; and 
across the bottom, “That is happiness; to be 
dissolved into something complete and 
great.” 

Marking one’s books alerts the reader for 
impressive, sometimes amusing, parallels. Be- 
sides Sir Winston, the second voice of World 
War II for some of us was the voice of H. M. 
Tomlinson. What man or woman has said 
of human or inhuman conduct what he wrote 
for the Atlantic in the first days of the then- 
called phony war? 

Looking down on the English Channel, 
empty of shipping, he put it once for all— 
words indelible for his time and for ours: 
“Out of the viewless comes a corruption of 
the instinctive loyalties of men.” Does any- 
thing in Orwell quite equal that? 

When Whistler said, after he was dismissed 
from West Point for failing in chemistry, “If 
silicon had been a gas, I’d have been a major 
general,” would you have failed to make a 
note of it? Havelock Ellis warns the writer 
to “be clear, be clear; be not too clear,” and 
we move a little closer to the poems of 
Wallace Stevens, 

Then along comes Lloyd Frankenberg, writ- 
ing of James Stephens, immortal for “The 
Crock of Gold,” a man who would today stand 
cubits higher if his friend James Joyce had 
never lived. “We should never be too clear,” 
says Frankenberg. And of Stephens himself, 
he adds, “He has a simple faith in com- 
plexity.” 

Not always, though, for Stephens was Irish 
and had the: Gaelic as well. For example, 
“They fell out over pigs, let them fall in over 
pigs.” Or again, of the young bully of his 
Irish school, “He was densely packed with 
pugnacity.” Or of the young wife, “She could 
play the. piano.with such skill that it was 
difficult to explain why she played it badly.” 

It was.a marginal note in my reading 
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which first directed my attention to the 
strength of the monosyllabic line. At a time 
when the writers of four-letter words are 
coming down to meet the four-letter word 
readers coming up, do not forget, as Sir 
Winston Churchill did not forget, that the 
good short words—usually Anglo-Saxon— 
are the strong words. “Aye, but to die, and 
go we know not where,” says Shakespeare, a 
master of the monosyllable, 

In Robert Frost's selected poems, you will 
find that some 65 begin with a monosyllabic 
line and some 47 conclude with one. 


“Whose woods these are I think I know...” 

“And looked down one as far as I could.” 

“Home is the place where, when you have 
to go there, they have to take you 
in.” 

“We love the things we love for what they 
are.” 

“Some say the world will end in fire, some 
say in ice.” 


PINWHEEL AND SHOWPIECE 


I offer now two set pieces: a pinwheel 
and a showpiece in the way we used to end 
a smoky 4th of July when I was a boy. 
Neither of these poems of mine would have 
been written but for a mosaic of marginal 
notes set down over a good many years in 
many different books. Indeed, all that I have 
said today has been at random, somewhat 
the way Ken Coleman and Mel Parnell will 
recall historic double plays and robberies 
committed in deep left field to kill time 
while the cart rolls from the bullpen with a 
warmed-up pitcher. 

Years of noting what I call root words 
gave me what follows. You must look for the 
absent prefix: not uncouth, but couth; not 
unkempt, but kempt; not inane, but ane. 
I am afraid you must also listen carefully. 
I offer this poem, “Gloss,” to you as an ex- 
pression of freedom. 


“I know a little man both ept and ert, 


An intro-? extro? No, he’s just a vert. 

Sheveled and couth and kempt, pecunious, 
ane, 

His image trudes upon the ceptive brain. 


When life turns sipid and the mind is 
traught, 

The spirit soars as I would sist it ought. 

Chalantly then, like any gainly goof, 

My digent self is sertive, choate, loof." 


And now this last poem called “The Walnut 
Tree.” In southwest Pennsylvania, before 
World War I, my family and I visited an 
abandoned farm, Somewhere on it, at the 
edge of the hill that overlooked the valley, 
stood an old walnut tree with the tallest 
swing I ever saw. The ropes were safe enough, 
and so I swung. 

For half a century I thought about that 
experience but never could visualize it as a 
poem. I wanted it to be not like Stevenson’s 
swing—not romantic and childlike—but 
about life itself. The swing was a symbol. 
Three years ago, as I drove through the mill 
section of Lynn, Mass., I suddenly saw the 
poem spelled out in a red traffic light, wrote 
a couple lines of it, pulled through the green 
and wrote the rest. It was all so spontaneous, 
out of the subconscious, that I know how 
much original, youthful happiness is in it; 
also how much of my instinctive love of the 
land. 
` Let me remind you that on the only occa- 
sion when Henry James met Rupert Brooke, 
he told him not to be afraid to be happy. 
I tell you the same. And I should like you 
to think there is something of Henry Beston 
and the State of Maine in “The Walnut 
Tree,” for it was Henry who said, “It is only 
when we are aware of the earth and of the 
earth as poetry that we truly live.” 

THE WALNUT TREE 


“There was once a swing in a walnut tree, 
As tall as double a swing might be, 
At the edge of the hill where the branches 
spread 
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So it swung the valley right under me; 

Then down and back as the valley fied. 

I wonder if that old tree is dead? 

I could look straight up in the lifting heart 

Of the black old walnut there and start 

My flying journey from green to blue 

With a wish and a half that the ropes would 
part 

And sail me out on a course as true 

As the crows in a flock had dared me to. 


Iswung from the past to the far dim days 

Forever ahead of me. Through the haze 

Isaw the steeple, a flash of white, 

And I gave it a shout for the scare and 
praise 

Of being a boy on the verge of flight. 

And I pumped on the swing with all my 
might 

Till the valley widened. Oh, I could guess 

From the backward No to the forward Yes 

That the world begins in the sweep of eye, 

With the wonder of all of it more or less 

In the last hello and the first goodby. 

And a swing in the walnut tree is why.” 


HEALTH BENEFITS FOR CIVIL 
SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, in 1959 
Congress passed a piece of legislation of 
vital importance to millions of civil serv- 
ice employees. The Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act created a highly de- 
sirable hospital and medical insurance 
protection program. However, during the 
creation of this program the Congress 
made a miscalculation. It is now time to 
correct that miscalculation. 

Today I have introduced legislation in- 
tended to modernize the Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act. The bill, 
when enacted, will ease the burden now 
hanging heavily on the civil servant; and 
it will rectify the miscalculation of 1959. 

When the program was originally being 
developed, an important consideration 
was the belief that many Federal em- 
ployees could not afford an expensive 
health plan. Hence, the act provided that 
two levels of benefits should be offered by 
the Civil Service Commission. The two 
levels have become known as the high 
option and the low option. By paying the 
difference between the cost of low option 
and high option an employee could se- 
cure the increased protection of the more 
expensive plan. 

‘The assumption made in 1959 was that 
the majority of employees would choose 
the low option plan. This assumption 
has proved false; and today 90 percent 
of the employees have chosen to pur- 
chase the extra protection of the high 
option plan. 

Consequently, the presumption that 
the Government would pay 50 percent of 
the cost of insurance—the intent of the 
1959 act—has also proved incorrect. 
Statistics provided by the Civil Service 
Commission indicate that in the 
leading Government-supported plans— 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield and Aetna 
plans—employees have in the last 2 
years contributed 70.6 percent of the cost, 
while the Government has contributed 
only 29.3 percent. 

Mr, Speaker, the bill I have introduced 
today will remedy this imbalance by 
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equalizing the contributions as was in- 
tended in 1959. The bill provides that the 
Government will share the expenses by 
allocating as its contribution an amount 
equal to one-half of the cost of the least 
expensive of the “high option” plans. 
This adjusts the present law to reflect the 
reality of the preferences which have 
been expressed by the employees whom 
the law is designed to protect. 

I feel strongly that an employee should 
not be penalized, because he chooses to 
subscribe to the best available protection 
for himself and his family. Adjusting the 
Government contribution as the bill pro- 
poses will serve to eradicate this inequity. 


ELIMINATING DOUBLE SUBSIDY 
WASTE AND PROVIDING SHIP 
AVAILABILITY IN CONDITIONS 
SHORT OF WAR 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill to prevent payment 
of double subsidies, and to assure avail- 
ability of tonnage for defense purposes 
in the national interest, and for other 
purposes. 

This bill deals with the present prac- 
tice of paying subsidy to U.S.-flag lines 
to meet foreign-flag competition, and 
then permitting the subsidized lines to 
use the subsidy to bid against unsubsi- 
dized operators for carriage of cargoes 
reserved for U.S.-flag ships, In this way, 
the subsidy paid is wasted, the U.S.-flag 
share of our foreign commerce is re- 
duced, and unsubsidized operators are 
deprived of the cargos they need if they 
are to survive with direct Government 
subsidy. 

Cargos reserved for U.S.-flag ships un- 
der the cargo-preference laws are in 
all respects similar to cargos moving in 
the domestic commerce of the United 
States, which are also reserved only for 
carriage by U.S.-flag ships. For domestic 
cargoes, the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 provides that if a subsidized line 
carries any domestic cargo, it must pay 
back a portion of the subsidies it has 
received to meet foreign-flag competi- 
tion. 

This bill applies the same principle to 
the other cargos reserved for U.S.-flag 
ships. 

Under the bill, subsidized operators 
must agree to forgo operating subsidy 
and to repay construction subsidy in the 
proportion that preference-cargo reve- 
nue bears to the total revenue: the more 
preference cargo they carry, the less sub- 
sidy they would retain. If any such op- 
erator refuses to agree, its vessels may 
not be used for preference cargo unless 
other vessels are not available, in which 
case the freight or charter rate is in any 
case to be reduced as required by the 
above formula. 

Enactment of the bill would assure that 
subsidy payments would be used for their 
real purpose: to assist subsidized lines to 
meet foreign-flag competition. Without 
additional appropriations for subsidy, a 
larger subsidized fleet could be supported, 
the U.S.-flag share of foreign commerce 
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would increase, and a larger and stronger 
unsubsidized fleet would result. 

Section 2 of the bill meets an asserted 
deficiency in existing law for the use of 
ships by the Government in conditions 
short of national emergency or war. The 
DOD has complained that the subsidized 
fleet was not made available in the Viet- 
nam war in the number required. The bill 
provides that whenever the Government 
determines it would be in the national 
interest to do so, it can require vessels 
enjoying any benefits under the Mer- 
chant Marine Act—whether subsidy, 
mortgage aid or cargo preference—to be 
made available for service, either on liner 
or charter terms. Applicable rates would 
be subject to the just compensation pro- 
visions of section 902, and the Govern- 
ment would endeavor to divide the bur- 
den equitably among carriers. 


THE 1970 CENSUS—NO MYTH HERE 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, recent critics 
of census reform apparently have not 
given much study in depth to the reasons 
back of the reform movement. They seem 
to be enchanted with the idea that the 
Census Bureau has the right to secure 
from the people any information which 
is desired by Government or business 
even by compulsory methods backed by 
fine and imprisonment. Their only justi- 
fication seems to be that it is needed. But 
the argument of need runs headlong into 
some persuasive and convincing counter- 
arguments; namely, whether the pres- 
ent methods are proper, effective, or ac- 
ceptable. The following editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal of July 7 is an 
important contribution to the argument 
for census reform: 


No MYTH HERE 


In suggesting there's something uncom- 
fortably sweeping about the laws allowing 
the Census Bureau to ask whatever it wants 
and compel everyone to answer, we once 
asked, “Shall we become a nation where the 
government can jail anyone who declines to 
discuss the condition of his plumbing?” 

We now find ourselves called to task by 
columnist Sylvia Porter, in an article based 
on an interview with a census official and 
entitled, at least in New York, “Census: 
Count the Myths.” Here we find ourselves in 
the uncomfortable company of an otherwise 
unidentified “Southern newspaper” and a 
“recorded telephone message,” both spread- 
ing malicious nonsense about the forthcom- 
ing census. 

The fact is, though, that the Government 
can throw a citizen in jail for refusing to 
discuss the state of his plumbing. To be sure, 
it has never done so. The 60-day jail sentence 
for refusing to answer census questions has 
never been imposed, and the $100 fine only 
rarely. Yet there is the law. 

After telling us the compulsory provisions 
practically never need to be enforced, census 
officials next tell us the same provisions are 
absolutely necessary to statistical accuracy 
and the common weal. Also they add that we 
can trust them; they would never pry. 

Well, some of us still believe the civics 
books maxims about a government of laws 
being preferable to a government of men. 
And in establishing the purity of present 
census-takers, Miss Porter provides a dandy 
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illustration of the unwisdom of leaving every- 
thing to bureaucratic discretion. 

She reports, “In 1880 and 1890, individuals 
were asked [such] questions as whether they 
often had to be restrained by a strait-jacket; 
the head size of any ‘idiot’ in the family; 
whether the respondent was ‘habitually in- 
temperate,’ a ‘tramp,’ ‘syphilitic,’ or a ‘ha- 
bitual drunkard.’ Now that was nosy!” 

You bet it was; and the laws that allowed 
it are still on the books. 


CONSTITUTION AND COURT 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, consid- 
erable concern has been expressed in re- 
cent times over the transformation that 
has been effected in the U.S. Constitution 
through interpretations of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. A pertinent and thought- 
provoking article written by Mr. Frank 
E. Masland, Jr., appeared in the July 5, 
1969, issue of the Evening Sentinel, a 
leading newspaper in my congressional 
district, published in Carlisle, Pa. I in- 
sert this article into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record for the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

CONSTITUTION AND COURT 
To the Editor of the Sentinel: 

Might the demise of Chief Justice Earl 
Warren and the advent of Chief Justice Earl 
Burger be an appropriate time for the nation 
to recall the words of Benjamin Franklin? It 
seems that when he was leaving Independ- 
ence Hall following the signing of the Con- 
stitution a woman stopped him and asked 
“What kind of a government have you given 
us Mr, Franklin?” To which Franklin replied: 
“A Republic madam—if you can keep it.” 

Franklin said something more, something 
I think we could take to heart today. He 
added that the Constitution gave us a gov- 
ernment high in positive powers checked and 
balanced to prevent misuse of them but 
fundamentally so much a government of the 
people that its ultimate character would be 
determined by the character of the people. 

Franklin went on to say that the Consti- 
tution would either bring happiness to the 
people through the wisdom and integrity of 
those they chose to govern them—or it could 
end in despotic rule when the people were 
too corrupted for anything but despotism. 
It is regrettable that every high school stu- 
dent is not called upon to memorize the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It is also re- 
grettable that our school history courses do 
not so clearly point up the mistakes we as a 
people have made, that we do not repeat 
them. 

Were we more intimately acquainted with 
the Constitution, it is less likely we would 
have permitted it to be rewritten during the 
years of the Warren Court. Were we more 
aware of the mistakes made in the past, it is 
unlikely we would place credence in the 
policies advocated by the Fulbrights and 
Kennedys. 

Following the adjournment of the Consti- 
tutional Convention the document produced 
was hailed abroad “as the greatest ever de- 
vised by the mind of man.” It seems to me 
that anyone reading the roster of those who 
composed the Constitution must sense that 
God raised up for that particular time and 
that particular mission a company of men 
eminently qualified, probably unequaled 
since. 

Let us call the roll of those who built the 
base on which this country lived and grew 
and prospered—Washington, Madison and 
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Franklin, Jefferson, the Adams and Alexan- 
der Hamilton, Mason, Wythe, Robert and 
Gouverneur Morris, Rutledge, Johnson, King, 
Martin, Livingston, Sherman, Ellsworth, Pat- 
terson, Patrick Henry, John Dickinson and 
Carlisle’s own Wilson. 

Compare the calibre of these men with that 
of those of the Warren Court who with 
colossal presumption have rewritten the Con- 
stitution, in effect saying “We are more capa- 
ble of providing guidelines than were those 
who founded the nation.” 

There was probably not a man among 
those who participated in the events of those 
historic days in Philadelphia who envisioned 
or would have approved the decision by the 
Supreme Court that Bible reading in our 
schools was contrary to the intent of the 
Constitution, They would with equal una- 
nimity damn those decisions of the Warren 
Court which held that the Constitution they 
drafted was intended to permit unrestricted 
obscenity and rampant pornography. 

With equal vehemence they would have 
disclaimed recent opinions of the Court 
rendering it complex, difficult and in many 
cases impossible to successfully prosecute 
even self confessed criminals. 

One has but to compare the men who 
drafted our Constitution with those who 
have presumed to rewrite it to know that 
the rewritten document does not represent 
the intent of those who composed it. They 
were men of character, most of them 
possessing deep religious convictions, men 
who could not have conceived of decisions 
negating the practice of prayer anywhere at 
any time or opening the door for licentious 
obscenity and pornography or for measures 
that permit the criminal to avoid retribution. 

Washington commented—‘“Of all the dis- 
positions and habits which lead to politi- 
cal prosperity, Religion and Morality are in- 
dispensable supports.” 

And again “Can it be that Providence has 
not connected the permanent felicity of a 
Nation with its virtue?” 

Almost certainly if Franklin were to be 
accosted today his reply would be “We gave 
you a Republic and told you it would bring 
happiness or misery depending upon the wis- 
dom and integrity of those you chose to gov- 
ern. Only by blind unwillingness to recog- 
nize unpleasant facts can you continue to 
think of your nation as a Republic.” 

I think he might also call to our attention 
words from Washington’s farewell address. 
“If we remain one People under an efficient 
government the time will come when we may 
choose peace or war as our interest shall 
counsel.” 

We are confronted with a nation which 
openly states that its intention is to destroy 
the free peoples of the world—specifically, 
the United States. It should be clear to all 
who prefer not to live in a Communist world 
that we cannot afford to accord such an 
enemy the privilege of choice. 

What is our mood as we commemorate our 
day of independence. Will we as a people 
indicate clearly to those who govern that we 
insist upon a return to those constitutional 
interpretations that brought us so success- 
fully through the past two hundred years? 
Will we heed the advice of George Washing- 
ton to maintain our strength no matter 
what sacrifice may be called for? 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK E. Mastanp, Jr. 

RD 6, CARLISLE, Pa. 


REPORT ON INCOME 
HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months there has been considerable pub- 
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lic concern about the ethics of persons 
who serve in the executive, judicial, and 
legislative branches of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, 

This concern has been focused, and 
rightfully so, upon the circumstance? 
under which an official’s independent 
judgment might be affected by non-Fed- 
eral sources of income and business affil- 
iations. 

I have consistently supported legisla- 
tive proposals requiring Members of Con- 
gress to disclose their financial interests, 
for I believe that a Congressman’s source 
of outside income is a matter which 
should be revealed to the public. 

Therefore, I wish to publicly report 
that the only income which I received in 
1968, in addition to my Federal income, 
came from investments in stocks and 
bonds of the following companies: 

American Metal Climax. 

American Standard. 

Becton Dickinson. 

Betz Laboratories, 

Carrier Corporation. 

Cons Freightways, Inc. 

Hess Oil Chemical. 

Heublein Inc. Com. 

Holiday Inns. 

Intl Flavors Frag. 

Johnson Johnson Com. 

Lowes Companies, Inc. 

McLean Industries. 

Pennzoil Untd 1.33 pr. 

Reeves Telcom. 

Royal Dutch Petroleum Co. 

Spartans Ind 5% cv. 


Otherwise, I received no legal fees, per- 
formed no services for compensation, nor 
received any honorariums in 1968. 


AMENDMENTS TO PACKERS AND 
STOCKYARDS ACT OF 1921 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act. The revisions that 
I have suggested are not all inclusive 
and they deal primarily with the prob- 
lem of assuring the producer payment 
for his livestock that he sells through 
packers. 

In order to provide this payment as- 
surance, it is necessary that the defini- 
tion of packers be expanded in order to 
update the present method of handling 
or purveying meat. The basic act of 
1921 needs to be amended in this respect. 

Formerly, most of our livestock went 
through public stockyards channels and 
eventually were sold to packers through 
selling agents that were licensed to op- 
erate in the public yards. Certain qualifi- 
cations must be met by these commission 
firms in order to engage in this highly 
professional duty of exposing the live- 
stock for sale, and getting the most dol- 
lars for the producer. Today, much of 
our livestock goes directly into packers 
hands, thus bypassing the safety stand- 
ards that are provided by practice and 
law at the public stockyards. Estimates 
are that up to 50 percent of the livestock 
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used by packers is now purchased di- 
rect from feedlots or from farmers. 
While the instances or purchases by in- 
solvent meatpackers are not common, 
still they are frequent enough that cer- 
tain precautions should be provided to 
livestock producers of receiving their 
money for the sale of the livestock. The 
bill of necessity makes other minor 
changes in the 1921 act in order to bring 
in a more complete assortment of re- 
sources to producers. I urge your study 
and comment on this bill. 


REMOTE AREA MEDICAL FACILITIES 
ACT OF 1969 


HON. HOWARD W. POLLOCK 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing the Remote Area Medical 
Facilities Act of 1969. This legislation 
takes two steps toward making more 
effective and more economical use of 
scarce medical resources and personnel. 

First, it will authorize the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
make remote Indian medical facilities 
available to non-Indians under certain 
conditions. Second, it will allow private 
physicians to treat non-Indians in re- 
mote area hospitals. 

Part 1 of this plan has already been 
adopted in my home State of Alaska pur- 
suant to 48 U.S.C. 49, and has proven 
successful. There, the State has desig- 
nated certain areas as “remote” with 
respect to health services, and in these 
areas the Public Health Service hospitals 
provide services to nonbeneficiaries on 
a reimbursable basis. This act will extend 
the Alaska program to remote areas in 
other parts of the country. 

Part 2, which allows private physicians 
to treat non-Indians in Indian hospitals 
is not in effect in Alaska, but is a measure 
which the Public Health Service has 
been requesting for years. 

Both the needs of the Indian peoples 
and the need to make the most efficient 
and economical use of scarce medica! re- 
sources are taken into account under the 
procedure in both parts of the proposal. 
The consent of the major tribes served 
by the facility must be obtained, and 
first priority will be given to the needs 
of the Indian peoples. Control of the 
hospitals will remain in the hands of the 
Division of Indian Health. In short, the 
measure insures that the primary mis- 
sion of the hospitals will remain; the 
quality medical care of the Indian com- 
munity. 

In addition, however, the act will pro- 
vide for full use of facilities by allow- 
ing non-Indians to utilize hospitals on 
a “space available” basis. Consequently, 
pockets of deprivation—like that near 
Owyhee, Nev., Indian hospital where 
non-Indians must travel 90 miles to the 
nearest hospital that will admit them— 
will be eliminated. 

The HEW Secretary will establish 
rates to be charged non-Indians which 
will reflect the reasonable cost of their 
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use of the facilities. Thus the Govern- 
ment will in no way be subsidizing the 
program. 

The act provides for the sensible use 
of public health facilities, maintaining 
their primary purpose of health care for 
Indians and authorizing their full use 
to benefit all persons living in remote 
areas where coordination of Govern- 
ment and private medical resources is the 
only way to obtain adequate health care 
for all. 


ARID LAND PROBLEMS REQUIRE 
BOTH SOCIAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, both social and physical sci- 
ences are required to resolve the prob- 
lems of the development of arid lands. 
I was reminded of this truth on reading 
a paper on “Organizing for Public Ac- 
tion To Resolve Arid Lands Problems” 
delivered by the Honorable William E. 
Warne at the third plenary session of 
the International Arid Lands Confer- 
ence at Tucson, Ariz., on June 9, 1969. 

Mr. Warne said that “institution 
building” is as important as dam build- 
ing in developing successful water re- 
sources projects over the world. Mr. 
Warne’s 35 years of experience in pri- 
vate enterprise and public agencies, in 
State of California, Federal, and interna- 
tional programs of the constructive type 
have given him a unique background 
for the discussion. 

Some veteran Members of the Congress 
will remember when Mr. Warne came 
from California and entered the Bureau 
of Reclamation in 1935. Others will re- 
member when he was Assistant Secretary 
of Interior for Water and Power in 1947. 
Some of us also knew him when he was 
director of the aid missions in Iran, Bra- 
zil and later in Korea where I had the 
pleasure of visiting him 10 years ago. 

Those of us who have worked consist- 
ently for sound development of water 
programs in California and the West, 
however, will remember the work done 
under Mr. Warne’s direction in putting 
on the road such projects as the great 
Central Valley project in California and 
the Columbia Basin project in Washing- 
ton. His great service as California’s wa- 
ter resources director was the launching 
of the State water project. 

I had the honor and privilege long ago 
as executive secretary of the California 
Fish and Game Commission of learning 
firsthand about California’s water prob- 
lems, of the need for comprehensive 
and integrated development, and of the 
importance of avoiding a strictly tech- 
nical engineering solution without test- 
ing how well such a solution will serve 
the people and the wildlife of a region. 
Mr. Warne’s first appointment in Cali- 
fornia on coming home from Korea was 
as director of the Department of Fish and 
Game. In California, I am proud to say, 
since I feel that I helped to bring it about, 
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water resources programs have been 
adopted and pursued that seem to meet 
the whole panoply of the needs of our 
people. 

Mr. Warne’s paper stresses the require- 
ment for this broad perspective and for 
adequate public organization to conduct 
water development programs over the 
world. I present it for publication in the 
RECORD: 


ORGANIZING FOR PUBLIC ACTION To RESOLVE 
ARID LANDS PROBLEMS ! 


(By William E. Warne, water resources 
consultant) 


The problems of agricultural production 
on arid lands usually require in their solu- 
tion intricate water management that is 
out of the economic reach of private citizens 
who may be engaged in irrigation farming. 
One way or another, public action has been 
found necessary for successful irrigation and 
drainage ventures of scale throughout the 
world. 

Where institutions capable of taking the 
required public action have existed or where 
they have been created, irrigated agriculture 
has expanded and flourished in the arid re- 
gions. Where such institutions once existed 
but have disappeared, the water projects have 
shrunk or fallen into disuse and the popu- 
lation of succeeding generations has been 
reduced in numbers. Where irrigation sys- 
tems have been provided in the absence of 
institutions through which to supply the 
needed public action to develop and main- 
tain them, there has been inadequate use 
made of the water and the land. Such proj- 
ects have not succeeded in achieving their 
goals, 

Many authorities have cited the need of 
institutions in developing water projects 
in arid lands, Former Secretary of Interior 
Stewart L, Udall told a symposium in Lub- 
bock, Texas, in 1967, that John Wesley Powell 
often considered the father of development 
of arid lands in the United States, foresaw 
the best opportunity for irrigation in the 
conservation and development of large 
streams. “This would require a new pat- 
tern of cooperation between man and gov- 
ernment. Powell’s idea was that in irrigable 
valleys settlers could join to form irrigation 
districts and apply to the Federal Govern- 
ment for a survey.” Powell's idea was, Mr. 
Udall said, “a political idea, but you had to 
have new human institutions, political in- 
stitutions . . . the irrigation districts.” 

“Fifteen hundred years before the birth 
of Christ there existed one of the greatest 
conservation programs and Irrigation sys- 
tems ever known in the history of civilized 
man,” Governor John Connally of Texas told 
the same symposium?! at which Secretary 
Udall spoke of Major Powell. “During the 
height of the civilizations of Babylon, of 
Nebuchadnezzar, there existed in Mesopo- 
tamia a system of water and soil utilization 
that supplied the valley of the Tigris and 
the Euphrates with foodstuffs sufficient to 
support 17,000,000. But as time progressed, 
nomads overran this great civilization. They 
did not understand or appreciate the tre- 
mendous value of water and soil conservation. 
The canals were permitted to silt. The land 
that once supported a population of 17,000,- 
000 has never since, in the 3,500 years of re- 
corded history of man, been able to sustain 
a population in excess of 3,000,000.” 

I know the Khuzestan region of Iran quite 
well. It is probable that statistics of its use 
in ancient times are included in the esti- 
mates that Governor Connally gave of the 
population of Mesopotamia, since the Khu- 
zestan geographically is closely related. Here 
the Persian Empire once had its seat. Traces 
of the canals that once served the area, now 
desert, that Herodotus described as fertile 
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and flourishing, are still visible from the air. 
Ancient hulks of canals, now silt ridges with 
a meandering ditch making its way along 
them, still bear such names as “The Darius 
Canal.” Here the Government was destroyed 
as was the government of the Mesopotamia, 
and the water systems were abandoned. The 
people were reduced in stature and number. 
A civilization fell. 

Luna B. Leopold, Research Hydrologist of 
the United States Geological Survey said, 
also speaking at the symposium * mentioned 
earlier, “Considering, then, that any useful 
classification of water problems inherently 
involves the climate or the atmosphere with- 
in which we view water in the environment, 
it is not illogical to add a seventh to the 
list of major water problems of the world. I 
here call it the social problem of water, mean- 
ing the relationship of society to its water 
resource expressed through attitudes, pro- 
cedures for economic evolution (sic), legis- 
lation, standards and customs. There is 
reason to believe that these, in their in- 
teraction may be more important than any 
other water problem that we face.” 

The importance of organizing for public 
action to achieve water development in arid 
lands may be demonstrated in many ways. 
Engineers may construct irrigation projects, 
but until the people who must use them 
to water their crops are organized, the works 
will not be used nor will they be maintained. 
In the Helmand Valley in Afghanistan, a 
technically well conceived project for this 
reason has not prospered in many years. On 
the other hand, despite the willingness, nay 
the anxiety, of the new settlers in California 
a century ago to farm the arid lands of 
the Central Valley, their uncoordinated ef- 
forts for decades were largely futile. The Cal- 
ifornia State Legislature enacted the Wright 
Act in 1887, authorizing the people to form 
irrigation districts among themselves, and 
the problem was solved. 

The Wright Act, carefully drawn, redrawn 
and amended through the years, has been 
the instrument of major irrigation develop- 
ment in California. Many other types of wa- 
ter districts have been authorized and formed 
in California, During recent years few new 
irrigation districts have come into existence 
in the state. The irrigation district never- 
theless remains today the backbone of Cali- 
fornia’s water development. 

Hear what Albert T. Hanley, member of the 
California District Securities Commission and 
an authority on California water districts, 
has to say about the Wright Act and the ir- 
rigation districts organized under it “. . . the 
discovery of the legal formulas of these or- 
ganizations was of infinitely greater value 
to California than the discovery of gold a 
generation before. They are an extraordinarily 
potent engine for the creation of wealth.5 

Organizing for public action is considered 
necessary as a condition precedent to water 
development in under developed countries. 
Charles E. Kellog and Arnold C. Orvedal in 
January, 1968 in an unpublished paper en- 
titled “World Potentials for Arable Soils” 
said, “Many factors contribute to the current 
problems of agriculture and economic devel- 
opment. , . . Among the essential steps to be 
taken, institution building for agriculture 
and economic development, in both public 
and private sectors, is the most critical and 
the most difficult.” A measure of the need 
will be found in the size of the task of irri- 
gation development that is ahead. 

Orville I. Overboe, Agricultural Economist, 
Water Resources Branch, Natural Resources 
Economics Division, Economic Research Serv- 
ice, USDA, said in a paper prepared for the 
March/April, 1968 issue of International 
Agricultural Development Newsletter, “Ap- 
proximately 11 percent or 880 million acres 
of the total potential arable land in the world 
requires irrigation for even one crop. The 
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remaining seven billion acres can be used 
to raise at least one crop without irrigation, 
and over a considerable area, multiple-crop- 
ping is possible. Without additional irriga- 
tion, multiple-cropping could increase the 
gross cropped area (the cultivated area times 
the number of crops per year) to 9.8 billion 
acres annually. This is about two billion 
acres more than the total potentially arable 
land and about three times the presently cul- 
tivated land. A further increase of 6.5 bil- 
lion acres in cropped area is estimated 
possible by irrigation, assuming that double 
or triple cropping would be possible on some 
of the additional irrigated land. This could 
increase the world’s maximum gross cropped 
area to 16.3 billion acres.” 

There were 20 million acres of irrigated 
land in the world in 1880.9% Many large and 
sophisticated irrigation projects constructed 
mainly in India, Russia, the United States, 
and Egypt raised the total to about 100 mil- 
lion acres by 1900.° About 368 million acres 
are irrigated today.” About ten percent of 
the total is in the United States. 

Mr. Overboe points out that despite the 
fact that only a small percentage of the 
world’s potentially arable land is under irri- 
gation, a large proportion of the world’s food 
supply is produced on irrigated land. He adds 
that with present technology it is possible to 
add greatly to the present irrigated area. 

“The greatest remaining potentials are in 
Africa, the Near East and Central Asia, but 
significant possibilities also remain in South- 
east Asia, India, Pakistan, Ceylon and 
China,” Mr. Overboe reported. 

By 2000 A.D., Mr. Overboe estimated there 
may be about twice as much land irrigated 
as is irrigated today. 

From the statistics of growth, the task 
ahead for the “institution builders” in the 
arid zones is shown. The task is complicated 
because not all of the potentially irrigable 
land is in areas which have displayed marked 
initiative in public organization to combat 
problems growing out of aridity. Frequently 
the governments of such areas do not have 
ready capital to invest in water projects. Just 
as frequently they do not have the traditions 
and ready expertise to build the needed local 
institutions. They are not prepared to in- 
struct the local populations in the needed 
new ways to cooperate in agencies of mutual 
service. In “Agricultural Water Management 
in India,” published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture International Ag- 
ricultural Development Services April, 1966, 
it was stated as a condition precedent to 
needed irrigation development that “The 
Central and State Governments need to fix 
organizational responsibility as well as pol- 
icy and motivation in order to achieve any 
major impacts on water use.” The report was 
by a Soil Conservation Service team, con- 
sisting of D. A. Williams, Ray Walker, John 
Sutton, and John Douglas. It declared: 

“If India is to move forward at a rate any- 
where near consistent with its need for in- 
tensification of agricultural production it 
must adopt at the Ministerial level and mo- 
tivate throughout the Central, State, Dis- 
trict, Block and Village levels some effective 
policies on land and water use. 

“Such policies must take into account 
land capability, priorities of water use, alloca- 
tion of resources on a selective basis, coordi- 
nation of public works with intensity of 
agricultural objectives, land ownership ad- 
justments and consolidations consistent 
with land and water management objectives, 
and definite fixing of organizational respon- 
sibility for efficient administration,” add- 
ing: 

“Mr. Hatt of Ford Foundation pointed out 
in 1962 that ‘Many groups of cultivators 
whose water problems require community 
action lack qualified institutions through 
which the necessary actions can be 
taken ...some type of organization is 
needed with responsibility for village water 
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control whose officials have specific powers 
(1) to secure rights of way for improve- 
ments, (2) to commit its members to finan- 
cial and other obligations required for con- 
struction and maintenance of community 
irrigation and drainage works, (3) to en- 
force equitable distribution of irrigation 
water, and, (4) to represent the members in 
dealings with officials of various depart- 
ments... .’” 

The team added emphatically, “Our team 
fully subscribes to the quoted statement.” 

Thus the irrigation district, the need for 
which was seen by Major Powell at the outset 
of western development in the United States 
and the energy of which was graphically de- 
scribed by Mr. Henley when he reviewed a 
century of agriculture development in Cali- 
fornia, today also is visualized as a pre- 
requisite to increasing the agriculture goals 
of India; either the irrigation district as 
known in the United States or satisfactory 
substitutes for it as a local institution. 

Reverting to discussion of the Khuzestan, 
the area where the Biblical city of Suza once 
rose in all its splendor, the desert today 
again is being pushed back through the de- 
velopment of the Dez Irrigation Project, Mr. 
David E. Lilienthal, who lent his genius to 
the organization of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and who was a founder of the firm 
of consultants that made the comprehensive 
plan, built Pahlavi Dam and started the 
canals, foresaw the essential need for institu- 
tionalization of the development. The re- 
quired public agency has been provided in 
the Khuzestan Water and Power Authority. 
The KWPA was organized when the Iranian 
Government adopted a TVA-type authoriza- 
tion act. It was initially staffed with people 
who had been counterparts for training 
purposes of expatriate engineers and other 
experts of the consultant’s staff at work on 
the development, 

Since 1963, the Dez Pilot Irrigation Proj- 
ect of 20,000 hectares, a 200-hectare Field 
Trial Farm, where crops and varieties are 
tested for adaptability to the area, and the 
6,000-hectare Haft Tapeh Sugar Cane Plan- 
tation, have been developed and managed 
by the Dez Irrigation Project organization of 
the EWPA, With a $30,000,000 loan granted 
a few weeks ago by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, the 
DIP will be expanded into its First Stage of 
57,000 hectares. 

The development of Iran is being super- 
vised by the Plan Organization with the 
wise guidance and support of His Imperial 
Majesty, the Shah-in-Shah. Three five year 
plans have successfully been completed, and 
the Fourth Plan was started a year ago. The 
Fourth Plan emphasizes agricultural de- 
velopment. The Ministry of Water and Power, 
which has charge of the water resource de- 
velopment programs of the country, has used 
the KWPA as a model in fashioning regional 
authorities that now cover all areas of 
Iran, The Ministry has adopted an agribusi- 
ness program, pioneered on the DIP, as a 
means of causing its dams and canal sys- 
tems to make the most immediate impact on 
the traditional subsistence agriculture of the 
area and of making the quickest contribu- 
tion to the Fourth Plan goals of increased 
agricultural production. 

The agribusiness program is linked with 
encouragement of foreign investors to come 
in with capital and know-how and to launch 
intensive, commercial-type farming ventures 
in the newly irrigated areas. The investors 
will not own the land, and will, in 20 or at 
most 30 years, be required to turn the farms 
over to Iranians, who, it is planned, will have 
acquired sufficient training in the mean- 
time to be able to operate modern mecha- 
nized, integrated agribusiness on their own. 

The KWPA, through its Dez Irrigation 
Project Staff, will fill the institutional needs. 
The organization has the powers of an ir- 
rigation district in California, and, in addi- 
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tion, is authorized and equipped to fill other 
organizational deficiencies in a society that 
has been isolated and turned in upon itself 
for a thousand years, a society in which rural 
initiative is at low ebb. The DIP has a health 
service, an extension staff, a credit service, a 
farm machinery service, and otherwise has 
adjusted its jib to the local breezes. The 
KWPA obtains the services of advisors and 
consultants in its far flung operations. With 
the Plan Organization providing the finan- 
cial backing from Iran’s large petroleum 
earnings, with the IBRD assisting in the 
construction and development both with its 
loan and from its experience gained around 
the world, with expertise drawn in as needed 
in both the technical areas of project de- 
velopment and in irrigation farm manage- 
ment and the processing and marketing of 
farm products, with a staff of increasing 
competence and a group of native farmers, 
many of whom already are showing promise 
of throwing off the chains of traditionalism, 
the KWPA would seem to have answered the 
problem of organizing for public action to 
resolve the problems of developing the arid 
lands of the Khuzestan. 

California was confronted for years with 
the water problem of shifting waters from 
North to South statewide. The problem was 
unsolvable until the State Department of 
Water Resources was made by special legisla- 
tion an institution authorized to construct 
and to operate and maintain the great Cali- 
fornia State Water Project. With the institu- 
tion, California in nine years has constructed 
the major part of one of the world’s most 
demanding and intricate water projects. 
Water is already being delivered through 
half of the length of the California Aque- 
duct and many other features are fully oper- 
ative. Many observers have assumed that 
adoption of a plan of financing was the sole 
key necessary to unlock the California water 
problem. Through my personal experience, 
however, I can assure you that in addition to 
examination of the engineering plan and the 
water bond act both the Legislature and those 
who sold and bought the bonds scrutinized 
the Department of Water Resources to de- 
termine whether it, in their judgments, was 
an institution capable of performing the 
tasks that were assigned to it. It is proving 
to be an institution to justify the confidence 
reposed in it, 

The American genius for creating public 
agencies to meet the requirements of west- 
ward expansion, of development of the arid 
west, of the agriculture revolution of the last 
half century, is not everywhere present. An 
Italian leader told me recently that what he 
called “the willingness of the American peo- 
ple to innovate, to accept new things,” had 
impressed him as the most important factor 
in western development. He did not believe 
anything quite like it existed in his country, 
although some quite remarkable changes are 
beginning to be in evidence in Italy. He said 
he felt sure that this essential factor was 
absent in degrees matching their lagging 
development in the underdeveloped countries 
of the world. 

In many arid regions, the surge of energy 
and initiative that is necessary to carry 
through water developments once, for a 
period, was present. Periods of growth and 
development occurred, I believe, at times 
when governments were stable and spawned 
institutions capable of organizing and main- 
taining intricate water projects. The periods 
closed when either the morale of the people 
or their stamina was lowered, when govern- 
ments were swept away, and when different 
ethics and goals were established, when pub- 
lic action for the common purpose of water- 
ing the crops was no longer of sufficient im- 
portance to the populace to assure mainte- 
nance of the canals. 

In these and many other areas within the 
arid zone it is possible to do as Iran has done 
in the Khuzestan and to recreate what has 
been missing, the necessary institutions. 
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The expectation of this century to double 
the present production from irrigated land, 
however, cannot be achieved in the absence 
of programs that place as much emphasis on 
building institutions to organize and channel 
public action as is placed on the construction 
of dams, Today, the engineers are far ahead 
with their dams. Unless there is some catch- 
ing up done soon, the capital being invested 
in water project development in underde- 
veloped arid regions will result in many un- 
used canals by 2000 A.D., and the great ex- 
pectation of increasing food supplies will be 
shattered. Remember what failure to use 
their resources cost the people of Mesopo- 
tamia. The price of failure to provide the 
public institutions that will be needed will 
be no less dear in the next generation. 
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EXPANSION OF THE FAN JET 
FALCON PROGRAM 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, for 
more than 9 years now I have been 
deeply concerned over the outflow of 
U.S. dollars and the reaction by an eco- 
nomically conscious Nation to this. I 
have been particularly concerned with 
what some of my colleagues refer to as 
the fortress America concept. Nothing 
could be more dangerous to our economic 
well-being than for us to limit our busi- 
ness opportunities to the continental 
United States. We must do everything 
possible to facilitate the free flow of 
goods if we are ever to overcome the 
balance-of-payments deficit. 

Because of my concern in this area, I 
was particularly pleased to learn of the 
agreement between Pan American World 
Airways and Avions Marcel Dassault of 
France further expanding Pan Am’s fan 
jet Falcon program to include construc- 
tion of a smaller, four- to seven-passen- 
ger business jet to be delivered in 1972. 

Some 175 Falcons are in service today 
in North and South America and in a 
number of countries in the Middle and 
Far East. Many of these fan jets are 
being used by American businessmen 
abroad to develop export markets for 
American goods. In fact during 1968 
more fan jet Falcons were delivered to 
corporate owners than any other busi- 
ness jet aircraft. 

This latest in a series of expansions 
dating back to 1965 is an outstanding 
example of industrial cooperation be- 
tween major French and American com- 
panies. It is significant that this effort 
continued despite periods of extreme 
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friction between our two countries. What 
is even more significant from my vantage 
point as a member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee is that total sales 
of the fan jet Falcon in 1968 amounted 
to $41,967,000. 

The contemplated acquisition of 40 of 
these new jets, with options for 120, 
comes on the heels of record sales of 
the current fan jet Falcon plus increas- 
ing demands of the business aircraft 
market. 

This latest expansion of the fan jet 
Falcon program is expected to make even 
greater contributions to the commercial 
and technical success of this interna- 
tional effort but above all it makes a 
healthy contribution to keeping our for- 
eign trade efforts strong. 

I have every confidence that we will 
continue to make economic progress, 
keeping our dollar strong throughout the 
world, and congratulate Pan American 
and Avions Marcel Dassault of Paris in 
their bold undertaking. 


DID YOU SALUTE THE FLAG ON THE 
FOURTH? 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I ask all 
Americans if they saluted the flag and 
their country on the Fourth of July. I 
know Nevadans did, whether physically 
or in thought, depending on where the 
holiday weekend took them. 

I wish to insert in the Recorp today a 
stalwart editorial by one of my Nevada 
editor friends who really spoke for the 
entire State of Nevada and this great Na- 
tion. The patriotic column is from the 
Ely Daily Times by editor, Zane Miles, 
July 3, 1969: 

Pay HOMAGE To THE COUNTRY WHEN THE 
FLAG Is CARRIED By 

Another Fourth of July, another Inde- 
pendence Day. 

Another day of picnics and Parades and 
rodeos and traffic fatalities and reunions and 
sunburns, 

Another day in a decade of growing disre- 
spect for our Flag and growing disloyalty to 
our country. Another day when the tenor of 
our Congress seems to be “billions for trib- 
ute, but not one cent for defense.” 

Another day when Americans dying in a 
foreign land to keep that bloodshed from 
our own shores are reviled by some of their 
countrymen as “imperialist murderers.” 

Another day when it isn’t safe to walk the 
streets of our nation’s cities as dusk ap- 
proaches—or even in the full light of day. 

Another day spent ignoring history’s dic- 
tum that only those who are willing to die 
for freedom are fit to possess it. 

I don’t believe the Fourth of July should 
be another day when our Flag, our National 
Emblem, should be used as a wrap for nude 
actresses in an off-Broadway play. I don't 
believe the Fourth of July should be another 
day for the Flag to be burned by a howling 
mob of “students” who study seldom and 
learn less often. I don’t believe our Flag 
should be a scalp to be taken with impunity 
as a trophy by a fourth-rate nation. 

Do you? 

You don’t? 

Then stand tall and proud when those 
Flags are carried up Aultman Street in Fri- 
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day's parade. Be proud of what the Fourth 
of July has meant for us, and what it can 
mean for our children. 

It’s not just a piece of cloth you salute, 
just as a soldier isn’t really saluting the man 
when he lifts his hand to his forehead in 
recognition of another soldier of higher rank. 

“You're saluting the rank, not the man,” 
the drill sergeant tells his recruits. 

And when the Flag goes by, and we salute, 
we're not saluting the cloth, but the United 
States of America. 


WHETHER, WEATHER 
HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr, OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than 10 years Butte, Mont., has been 
without the services of a local weather 
station. The residences of this city have 
relied on the somewhat hit-and-miss pre- 
dictions of the regional center and as a 
result inconvenience and financial loss 
have been incurred. It is time that the 
U.S. Weather Bureau recognizes Butte’s 
needs. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
Butte, Mont., is nestled near the crest 
of the Continental Divide. The city prop- 
er is 1 mile high, rivaling the great city 
of Denver. Butte sits in a bowl, with 
rimmed peaks extending 7,000 to 8,000 
feet on all sides. With this topography, 
the weather in Butte can be vastly differ- 
ent from that of Helena, a mere 60 miles 
away. For the safety of the air carriers, 
for those using the surrounding moun- 
tain passes, for the local commerce, and 
for just everyday living Butte needs a 
weather station. 

I applaud the efforts of the local news- 
paper, the Montana Standard, for lead- 
ing the struggle to reinstate the services 
of a weather bureau in Butte. For the 
edification of my colleagues, I enclose a 
recent editorial defending the need for a 
Butte weather station: 

WHETHER, WEATHER 

It was in the regressive action of the Eisen- 
hower Administration that Butte lost its 
weather station. It is the regressive policy of 
the Nixon Administration which may delay, 
or even deny us, a weather facility, which 
other less industrialized communities have. 

There are two courses open to Butte. Ap- 
proach the Weather Bureau for the service or 
ask for direct legislative action. In the end 
we may have to go to Congress to get weather 
service made available to the industry, 
commerce, business and people of this com- 
munity. 

Our only prospect of favorable Weather 
Bureau action lies in establishing that sub- 
stantial losses result from lack of the service. 
It was pointed out in a hearing last week 
in Butte that such losses do occur in in- 
dustry, construction, road building, industry 
and farming when weather service is not 
readily available. 

The Weather Bureau wants figures on ac- 
tual and potential losses. If they are sub- 
stantial enough the bureau may be im- 
pressed, Of course, we have no assurance we 
will get a weather station. However, since 
there must be considerable financial loss 
under the present weather for serv- 
ice we should get the figures to the Weather 
Bureau people as soon as possible. 

While the bureau shows interest in the 
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financial loss, we would like to impress upon 
it the loss in human comfort when people 
do not have access to weather information. 
Who is to say much misery or even lives 
of people, as well as livestock, cannot be 
saved by general weather forecasting? We 
feel strongly that the federal] Weather Bu- 
reau is not giving sufficient consideration 
to the adverse effects on the mental and 
physical welfare of the individual. 

For the last 16 years there has been no 
place for the people to call for the tempera- 
ture—when it is mild or when it is hot; no 
Place to call to find out if the petunias or 
the pets will freeze tonight; no place to call 
to find out whether you will be heading into 
or out of a storm; whether to go to town 
or stay at home; whether to wear heavy 
clothes or light. 

When you can’t match one whether to the 
other weather discomfort results, even dan- 
ger to one’s welfare, and health, property 
and financial loss. 


A WORKABLE REFORM ALTERNA- 
TIVE TO TAX-EXEMPT MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Ways and Means Committee is em- 
barked on a sweeping review of this coun- 
try’s tax laws. My committee colleagues 
and I are intent upon eliminating many 
of the anomalies that exist in our pres- 
ent tax structure, and closing the large 
number of loopholes that allow a few to 
escape the responsibility of taxation, 
leaving most of us to bear the added 
burden. 

Today, I offer a proposal that I will 
present in the committee regarding one 
of those areas where there is particu- 
larly strong pressure for trying a new 
approach: the tax treatment of State 
and local, or municipal bonds. 

The exemption of municipal bond 
earnings from Federal income taxes has 
sparked State and local authorities to 
utilize them for financing thousands of 
capital improvement projects across the 
country in recent years. But, at the 
same time, this exemption has resulted 
in the creation of a tax haven over- 
crowded with commercial banks and 
other financial institutions. These con- 
cerns now hold more than $50 billion 
worth of municipal bonds on which they 
pay no tax. For the commercial banks, 
tax-exempt interest amounts to about 
one-third of their economic income. As 
a result, the effective rate of taxation for 
commercial banks has dropped off 
sharply. 

In my judgment, the tax haven prob- 
lem is of such magnitude that reform 
is necessary. I am not, however, advo- 
cating change that would preclude the 
use of tax-exempt municipal bonds. 
What I am working for in the commit- 
tee is an optional approach that could 
prove more attractive as a financing tool. 

My plan would differ from legislation 
proposed to the Congress by several leg- 
islators, including Senator SPARKMAN of 
Alabama, Senator Proxmire of Wiscon- 
sin, and Congressman Patman of Texas. 
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While these proposals go a long way 
toward providing a viable alternative to 
tax-exempts, they both falter at a major 
point of concern for State and local au- 
thorities. They would develop federally 
oriented systems which would place 
State and local authorities at the mercy 
of annual congressional appropriations. 
And they would inject a measure of Fed- 
eral control over the judgment of these 
authorities regarding which projects are 
worthy, and which are not. 

I would eliminate both of these worri- 
some aspects and offer what I believe is 
the most realistic, workable answer to the 
tax-exempt problem. Let me explain in 
some detail: 

Senator SPARKMAN has introduced a bill 
that would create an Urban Development 
Bank—Urbank—to lend money directly 
to the governments for capital expendi- 
tures for public works and community 
facilities. In his bill, the loans to the 
States and local authorities could have 
maturities up to 40 years. The interest 
charged the governments would be set 
at not less than two-thirds of the cur- 
rent average yield on the obligations is- 
sued by the Urbank to the general public 
to finance its activities. Interest pay- 
ments by the Urbank would be taxable, 
but its obligations would not be guar- 
anteed by the Federal Government. The 
difference between the interest payments 
by the Urbank on its obligations and its 
interest receipts on loans would be made 
up annually through the appropriations 
process. 

Governments that borrow from the 
Urbank would be subject to Federal Gov- 
ernment scrutiny in several ways. Proj- 
ects financed by the Urbank could not be 
inconsistent with comprehensive plan- 
ning for the community or disruptive of 
Federal programs assisting similar or like 
projects. Securities issued by the Urbank 
as its obligations would require approval 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The major weakness of this proposal 
is that it requires approval of the bonds 
by the Federal Government, if for no 
other reason than to give Washington 
assurance that the State or local govern- 
ment will meet its payments. 

Senator PROXMIRE and Mr. PaTMAN 
would propose an annual subsidy to de- 
fray one-third of the interest cost on 
taxable bonds issued by the State or lo- 
cal government for new public facilities, 
Securities that qualify for the subsidy 
would also receive a Federal guarantee of 
principal and interest payments by a 
special government corporation estab- 
lished for this purpose. To qualify for 
this treatment, governments desiring this 
one-third interest payment on their 
bonds would be required to enter into a 
debt service guarantee contract with this 
special corporation. Contract conditions 
would include preparation by the corpo- 
ration of a comprehensive report con- 
cerning the financial condition of the 
borrowing government, determination by 
the corporation that the amortization 
provisions do not exceed the debt-paying 
capacity of that government, and a 
judgment by the corporation that the 
public facility project involved is eco- 
nomically sound. 

As I have suggested, these proposals, 
and others like them, contain two major 
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inadequacies from the viewpoint of the 
governments likely to be affected. I ques- 
tion whether State or local governments 
would want to be dependent on annual 
Federal appropriation actions to meet 
their annual interest costs. I also ques- 
tion whether these governments want 
Washington looking over their shoulders 
and telling them when they are in a posi- 
tion to borrow and whether their reasons 
are justified. 

I am proposing that State and local 
governments, simply by electing to issue 
taxable bonds could automatically be- 
come eligible for an interest subsidy. I 
have concluded that the subsidy could 
best be determined by computing the dif- 
ferential between taxable and tax-ex- 
empt bonds in the marketplace on the 
date of enactment, and fixing it as a 
floor. If market conditions changed, 
there would be an opportunity to in- 
crease the subsidy. But in no case would 
the subsidy drop below the fixed floor 
level. 

A permanent appropriation could be 
provided, identical to the appropriation 
for interest payments on the Federal 
Government’s public debt. This would 
preclude the need for annual congres- 
sional legislation to make the payments. 
The payments would be made automati- 
cally on the outstanding debt until it has 
been retired. 

The procedure would be entirely vol- 
untary. No requirements would be im- 
posed upon the issues, or the project, or 
the government involved, other than 
the stipulations that the interest pay- 
ments on the bonds be made taxable. 
The taxable character of the bond and 
the higher interest rate associated with 
the issue would enhance its attractive- 
ness to middle-income taxpayers whose 
marginal tax rate is too low to make the 
present yield on tax-exempt bonds at- 
tractive. Moreover, residents in the mu- 
nicipality issuing the bonds would find 
the yield financially attractive. The 
greater yield also would broaden the 
market for the bonds to include various 
institutions, such as tax-exempt founda- 
tions and pension funds, whose income 
is not taxable and who seek the highest 
obtainable yield. That shift would reduce 
the excessive reliance upon commercial 
banks for purchase of the vast bulk of 
tax exempts. 

It would seem to me that any action 
of this type which would create a more 
diversified source of funds in the mu- 
nicipal bond market should be welcomed 
by the governments. 

Since this proposal will provide a 
choice that State and local governments 
can elect entirely in terms of their own 
interests, the governments will not be 
sacrificing their tax-exempt privilege 
and may be able to utilize both types of 
issues if they found this advantageous. 

The Federal Government, in time, will 
be able to regain revenues that have been 
foregone and introduce greater eauity 
into the income tax structure. When 
enough governments accept the interest 
payment subsidy, the Federal Govern- 
ment will find itself in a position where 
its revenue loss from the tax-exempt 
privilege does not exceed the benefits 
to State and local governments. 
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The National Governors Conference 
has developed its own alternative to tax- 
exempt bonds which in general provides 
for the issue of taxable bonds by States 
and local governments and for a Fed- 
eral subsidy of the interest payments. A 
comparison of what I am proposing with 
the Governors’ suggestions reveals agree- 
ment on most major considerations. I am 
confident that differences concerning the 
individual procedures for carrying out 
the proposals can be resolved. 


AMERICAN SHOE WORKERS NEED 
PROTECTION 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of Congress are deeply troubled 
by the continuing failure of the Com- 
merce Department to enter into negotia- 
tions with foreign shoe importers look- 
ing toward a lessening of the floods of 
imports that are putting many domestic 
shoe employers into bankruptcy. Special 
committees within the industry have ap- 
pealed for this help. A petition to Presi- 
dent Nixon signed by more than 300 
Members of Congress has asked for this 
relief. 

In the meantime, more and more of 
our American shoe industry is forced to 
purchase foreign sources of manufacture 
and assembly to meet cost competition. 
Many concerns, such as Melville Shoe, 
are increasing these investments as a 
protective measure, the direct effect of 
which is to cost American shoe employees 
their jobs. 

As the following news accounts indi- 
cate, three New Hampshire shoe corpora- 
tions have closed this year, the most re- 
cent of which is Jodi Shoe in Derry, N.H., 
and before that, New Market Shoe in 
New Market, N.H., and Montclare Shoe 
in Clairmont, N.H. 

Illustrative of the seriousness of the 
situation are news accounts from the 
New York Times of July 3, the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of July 2, and the New 
England Footwear Association’s report 
concerning footwear imports for the pe- 
riod January through May 1969: 

SHOE INDUSTRY FINDING Imports PAINFUL To 
BEAR, EASIER To WEAR 
(By Isadore Barmash) 

The domestic shoe industry's problems are 
growing because of the increasing competi- 
tion from foreign imports. Thirteen New 
England shoe producers have gone out of 
business since January under the combined 
pressure of burgeoning imports and rising 
Wage scales, Mark Richardson, president of 
the National Footwear Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, said here yesterday. The result has 
been a loss of some 2,500 jobs in New 
England. 

On Wednesday, a special imports commit- 
tee of the Volume Footwear Retailers Asso- 
ciation of America, will meet to discuss the 
status of industry efforts to limit imports 
and to set a position on the matter by the 
association. Edward Atkins, executive vice 
president, said that his association, whose 
retailer members account for about 30 per 
cent of the pairage sold in the United States, 
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has historically been against the setting of 
import quotas, 
ACTION IS URGED 


The urgency being expressed about the ef- 
fect of shoe imports from Japan, Italy, Spain 
and Taiwan, comes not only from the recent 
plant closings but from the fact that domes- 
tic shipments this year through April are 
down about 10 per cent from last year. How- 
ever, imports through May have risen about 
20.7 per cent. 

The national footwear manufacturers’ 
group has sought some action from Washing- 
ton on a restriction on imports after a ceil- 
ing is reached, rather than a direct quota 
system, Mr. Richardson said. 

Other countries have adopted a ceiling re- 
striction on imports from the United States, 
he said, adding that this country might do 
well to emulate it to save more jobs. 

However, the cries over the adverse effect 
of imported shoes on domestic business have 
obscured two rather significant facts, indus- 
try sources pointed out: 

About one-third of the 180 million pairs 
of imported shoes that flowed into this coun- 
try last year represent foreign companies 
started or backed by American producers. 
These concerns, such as the Melville Shoe 
Corporation, are increasing their investments 
abroad as a protective measure. 


SHOE INDUSTRY IN NORTHEAST FACES THREAT 
WORCESTER, Mass. (AP) .—The shoe indus- 

try, once the backbone of New England's 

economy, is in danger of becoming extinct. 

The reason, as described by an industry ex- 
ecutive, is “the tidal wave of shoe imports” 
that is swamping the country. 

Irving R. Glass, executive vice president 
of the Tanners Council, said it is a wave that 
needs restraint but thus far virtually no offi- 
cial action has taken place in Washington 
and New England has lost about 2,500 jobs 
since the year began. 

Nine women’s shoe manufacturers have 
shut down since January. Two more are 
due to close within two weeks. 


IMPORT THREAT 


Maxwell Field, executive vice president of 
New England Footwear Association, said “the 
women’s shoe industry has beer faced with 
several serious aspects involving competition 
from imports. 

“It has been more than just the cost fac- 
tor—the cheap labor and substantially lower 
rates than are paid in New England—but 
it’s also the drastic style changes of the last 
two years. 

“These changes have helped foreign pro- 
ducers more than domestic. They either orig- 
inate the styles or have the lasts and dies 
flown over and then produce them at a grow- 
ing rate.” 

The nine manufacturers that have closed 
this year are: Ramer Shoe Co. of Haverhill, 
Mass; Jodie Shoe of Derry, N.H.; David Shoe 
of Lynn, Mass.; Newmarket Shoe of New- 
market, N.H.; Shapiro Bros, of Auburn, 
Maine; Caswell Shoe of Lynn, Mass.; Mont- 
clare Shoe of Claremont, N.H.; Dartmouth 
Shoe of Brockton, Mass., and Sanford Shoe of 
Sanford, Maine. 

“I see no other choice for the industry but 
to follow the pattern set by Melville Shoe 
Corp. the parent company of Thom McAnn 
Co. of Worcester, Mass., and own companies 
abroad. 

“I think the trend now is to invest in these 
foreign plants.” 

Glass said the 370,000 shoe and leather 
workers in this country are averaging $3 an 
hour. Their counterparts abroad earn from 
about 75 cents an hour in Euope to as little 
as 20 cents in the Far East. 

Imports have grown from virtually nothing 
eight years ago to a projected 220 million 
pairs this year, 40 percent of the total mar- 
ket. Imports in 1968 totaled 176 million pairs 
or 30 percent of the market. 
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U.S. FOOTWEAR Imports, JANUARY-May 1969 


May’s new wave of total leather and vinyl 
imports reveal more realistic gains than 
were previously available due to the distor- 
tion caused by the dock strike through the 
first third of this year. 

Leather and vinyl imports of 20.7 million 
pairs were 27.8% ahead of May last year 
when 16.2 million pairs were docked. May 
imports amounted to 41.6% of an estimated 
domestic production of 49.7 million pairs, 

First five months imports of leather and 
vinyl footwear of 92.3 million pairs were 
8.2% ahead of the same period last year. 
Average value (fob) per pair increased by 
14%. Shipments of leather and vinyl foot- 


Shoes and slippers (leather and vinyl) 
from— 


France. 
China (Taiwan) 
All other countries. 


Total pairs. 


1969 
(thousands 
pairs) 
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wear were 36.3% of domestic output estl- 
mated at 254 million pairs, and accounted 
for 26.6% of the total market avallable for 
consumption, 

Men’s and children’s leather and vinyl 
footwear have continued to make substan- 
tial gains over last year. Women’s and 
misses’ leather and vinyl has just reached 
the turning point and now level with volume 
imported during the first five months of 1968. 

Spain and China T. (Taiwan) continue to 
record tremendous gains in volume. Ship- 
ments from Japan and Italy are advancing 
and should shortly close their performance 
gap caused by the strike earlier this year. 
Details by country are shown below. 


January-May 


Percent 
change, 1969 
from 1968 


Percent share of total 
1969 


968 
(thousands 
pairs) 


TOTAL IMPORTS OF OVER-THE-FOOT FOOTWEAR 


Percent 
change 


g 


from 


Type of footwear 


+27.1 


Percent change, 
5 months, 1969 


Average 

Number 
(thousand 
pairs) 


Value 
Cin thou- 


sands) Number 


89,641.5 $169, 044.0 +7.7 


+28.4 


+49. 4 
+13.8 
+182, 0 
13.7 


Other leather (including work 
athletic) 


48,483,9 140,280,9 


50, 411.6 
81, 193.2 
4,682.9 

357.5 
3, 635.7 


+8.3 
+28.0 
—2.9 
+123.5 
—16.4 


—10,1 


Slippers 
Vinyl supported uppers. 


Men’s and boys’ 
Women’s and misses’ 


—15.3 
+7.0 


+13.3 
+2.6 


191,1 
28, 572.1 


Fabric uppers. 
Other not elsewhere specified 


Nonrubber footwear, total 
Rubber soled fabric uppers 


Grand total, all types 


+20.4 


171, 476.5 
13, 582. 9 


185, 059, 4 


18, 811.0 
111, 111.4 


Note: Details may not add up due to rounding. Figures do not include imports of waterproof rubber footwear, zories and slipper 
socks. Rubber soled fabric upper footwear includes non-American selling price types. 


Source: National Footwear Manufacturers Association estimates from census raw data. 


TVA 
HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr, DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority has set many 
examples for other areas to follow in de- 
veloping a relatively poor, flood-prone 
region into a productive, fertile land. 

TVA, through its many projects, has 
provided a better life for the people who 
live in the Tennessee Valley. Perhaps its 
best known projects are flood control 
and electric power production. 


In lieu of tax payments, TVA each 
year pays large sums to local and State 
governments and makes large contribu- 
tions to the U.S. Treasury. I would just 
like to point out some figures released 
this past weekend by TVA concerning 
these payments. 

With the June payment the total 
amount the TVA has paid to State and 
local governments in lieu of taxes will 
pass $150 million. 

These payments began in 1933, but 
about half of the total has been paid in 
the past 7 years due to the increasing 
TVA electric power revenues. 

TVA payments will total $14,509,633 
for the fiscal year ending June 30. This 


1969 from 1968 
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is up more than $1,400,000 over last year’s 
total, and is nearly double what TVA 
paid in 1963. 

In all, about $82,600,000 is being paid 
to various levels of government from 
TVA power revenues this year, including 
$63 million to the U.S. Treasury in pay- 
ments on investment in addition to the 
payments to State and local govern- 
ments. As provided by law, TVA’s pay- 
ments this year represent 5 percent of 
last year’s taxable power revenues. 

TVA is a success story well worth 
studying. 


“DEAR VIRGINIA”—A REPLY TO 
CENSUS SKEPTICS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I note that 
one of our colleagues recently presented 
his views on the 1970 census at a meet- 
ing sponsored by the American Manage- 
ment Association, and his remarks were 
included in the Recor. It should not be 
overlooked that the same organization 
also heard from the very capable As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Mr. William H. Chartener. 

I believe every Member should have 
the opportunity to examine Mr. Char- 
tener’s remarks on a matter of great 
importance to the American people. Mr. 
Chartener is well qualified to discuss the 
census. He did so with both wit and 
wisdom in his address to the American 
Management Association. He shattered 
a number of false notions that have 
spread about the census and thoroughly 
explained the need to keep it on a man- 
datory basis. 

The Assistant Secretary clearly set 
forth the facts and provided for a better 
understanding of the census in his 
speech of June 23. I am pleased to submit 
his text for the RECORD: 


DEAR VIRGINIA 


Eventually this will turn out to be a talk 
on “The Businessman’s Stake in Better 
Census Information”—as advertised. But 
first I should tell you why I chose the title 
“Dear Virginia.” 

The inspiration, as you may guess, is the 
famous editorial in the New York Sun back 
in 1897 addressed to Virginia O’Hanlon, who 
wanted to know: “Is there a Santa Claus?” 

My Virginia today is collective—being the 
ladies who comprise the Virginia Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. In the past few days it 
seems as if every one of them has written a 
letter to Secretary of Commerce Stans—not 
to ask about Santa Claus, but to protest 
about the 1970 Census. 

I am very fond of Virginia. I have lived 
there myself. And women are my favorite sex, 
So I hope you will excuse me if I use this 
occasion—as Francis Pharcellus Church used 
the editorial columns of the Sun—to make a 
public response to Virginia, For I believe that 
Virginia, like so many others, has been told 
some things about the Census that are not so. 

And I want to say to her: “Virginia, your 
little friends are wrong. They have been af- 
fected by the skepticism of a skeptical age.” 

This meeting has a special significance to 
me. Our Co-Chairman, John T. Connor, was 
the Secretary of Commerce who invited me 
to be a member of his Economic Advisory 
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Board back in 1966. Our host as President of 
the American Management Association, Alex- 
ander B. Trowbridge, was the Secretary of 
Commerce who asked me to serve as an As- 
sistant Secretary. 

Both these men along with Secretary Stans, 
who asked me to continue in this office, have 
demonstrated their support for the Census 
Bureau and the manner in which it plans to 
conduct the 1970 Census. I mention this be- 
cause these are men who have been answer- 
able to the President, to the Congress, and 
to the people for the conduct of the Census 
Bureau, which is in the Department of Com- 
merce. They have come to know its operations 
and its personnel, Two of them served in a 
Democratic Administration; one in a Repub- 
lican Administration. This is not a partisan 
matter. Plans for the 1970 Census have been 
developed over a period of several years by 
competent professional civil servants. There 
has been extensive consultation with govern- 
ment agencies of many types, with Members 
of Congress, and with interested individuals 
and groups in the general public. The Nixon 
Administration and Secretary Stans fully 
support these plans. Indeed, they could hard- 
ly do otherwise and still have a useful 
Census. 

I hope that this will be the last speech 
I shall have to make on the current contro- 
versy over the Census, and on the stake of 
business and all our people in resolving it 
promptly and properly. My first talk on the 
subject was almost exactly one year ago in 
Hot Springs, Arkansas. Since that time I 
have tried to acquaint people from Florida to 
California with the facts about the Census. 
I have talked with statisticians and Senators, 
carpet makers and Congressmen, stockbrok- 
ers and students. 

Quite a variety of objections have been 
raised. Many have been expressed earnestly 
and courteously, as by the ladies in Virginia. 
Others have been snide and vicious. 

Just a few weeks ago you could call a 
dial-a-lie telephone service and hear a per- 
verted message beginning with “Let Freedom 
Ring!” This message appeared to come from 
an organization whose identification with 
the Liberty Bell is with the crack. 

It likened the Census to the techniques of 
Nazi Germany and “Russia and its slave sat- 
ellites.” It told you that your answers to 
questions regarding income “had better jibe 
with what you put in your tax return or you 
will be subject to criminal prosecution by 
both the Commerce Department for perjury 
and the IRS for possible income tax evasion.” 

In a few moments I shall come back to 
these blatant prevarications. 

There have also been some quaintly 
whimsical observations. Like the man who 
asked: “Why do we need the Census? You 
can find all this information in the World 
Almanac.” 

For a time, slanted press releases provided 
fodder for editorial writers who did not 
bother to verify the inflammatory charges. 
But there have also been many conscientious 
pieces of reporting and syndicated columns 
in newspapers and other publications pre- 
senting a more rounded picture of the 
debate. A 

Lately, the reporters appear to have be- 
come bored with the whole business, as the 
news value in the controversy has been 
pretty well drained. 

The privacy issue supposedly raised by the 
Census may now be moving into book form. 
This is a disturbing development. People will 
accept what they read in the newspaper as 
fact, and what they see in the Congressional 
Record as law. But what they find between 
hard covers they regard as eternal truth. 

Despite extensive hearings before three 
different Congressional committees and 
printed words that must run into the mil- 
lions, there remain a number of questions 
and doubts about the 1970 Census. These are 
raised by concerned citizens who are aware 
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of the growing influence of government in 
our personal lives and who are worried about 
the accumulation of information on all of us 
in private as well as government files. 

A combination of misunderstanding about 
the Census and a valid concern about a 
general loss of privacy has turned against 
the 1970 Census many people who would 
normally be looking forward to filling out 
their questionnaires cheerfully as a small 
but significant obligation of citizenship. I 
believe this is a fair characterization of our 
ladies in Virginia. 

So, on my way to talking about the busi- 
nessman’s stake in the Census, I should like 
to deal briefly with some of the more com- 
monly raised questions and doubts. 


1. CONSTITUTIONAL MANDATE FOR A CENSUS 


Virginians have a great attachment to the 
Constitution, and they like it the way James 
Madison and his colleagues wrote it. Thus it 
is not surprising that one of the WHEREAS 
clauses of the women’s resolution should 
assert: “there are some 120 questions dealing 
with 67 subjects on the proposed census form 
but only six questions are directly related 
to the count of the number of people living 
in our country.” 

Most of the current proposals for limiting 
the 1970 Census would provide that people 
could be required to answer only six or 
seven questions. Typically these would ask 
for name and address, age, sex, marital status, 
relation to head of household, visitors in 
the home, and possibly race. Any other 
questions would have to be asked on a volun- 
tary basis. 

The choice of these particular questions 
reflects a curious innocence of the Consti- 
tutional provision on which they are pre- 
sumed to rely. The authorization for a decen- 
nial “enumeration” is in Article 1, Section 2, 
whose original language provides: 

“Representatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several States which 
may be included within this Union, accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, which shall 
be determined by adding to the whole num- 
ber of free persons, including those bound 
to service for a terin of years, and excluding 
Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other 
persons.” 

For those who insist they really want just 
a “head count,” as required by the Constitu- 
tion, can you see the need for inquiring 
about age, sex, marital status, or relation to 
head of household? Indeed, if you stop to 
think about it, these probably include the 
most personal and potentially embarrassing 
questions in the entire Census. 

The reason for the sanctity of these ques- 
tions is that they trace back to the first 
Census conducted in 1790. Even then the 
Congress interpreted its Constitutional man- 
date somewhat loosely and used the Census 
to derive other information it felt was essen- 
tial to carrying out its own Constitutional 
duties. Specifically, it wanted to know the 
number of males over the age of 16 who could 
be utilized for defense purposes. 

That first Census, incidentally, was di- 
rected by one of the greatest Virginians of 
them all, Thomas Jefferson. 

2. WHY ALL THESE PRYING QUESTIONS? 

This question requires answers to several 
others that are implicit in it. 

First, it suggests that the number of ques- 
tions asked in 1970 is going to be much 
greater than in past Censuses. This is not 
the case. The total number of questions 
will be about the same as were asked in 1960 
and in 1950 and less than were asked in 
1940 and some earlier Censuses. The ques- 
tions themselves, with very few exceptions, 
will be the same as those asked in the last 
Census. 

Most households—four out of five—will be 
asked to answer only a short form with about 
23 questions. One home in five will be given 
a longer questionnaire. The longest form, 
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given to only one household in 20, will re- 
quire answers to about 89 questions, Through 
this use of sampling, the average number 
of questions asked per household in 1970 
will be the smallest in over 100 years. 

The “why” part of this query can readily 
be answered in general terms: The questions 
included in the Census represent a careful 
screening of many hundreds of suggestions. 
They have all been demonstrated to be im- 
portant in providing information needed 
by Congress itself and by government agen- 
cies—including State and local govern- 
ments—so that they may properly plan and 
carry out their legitimate responsibilities. 
The information is sought in the Census be- 
cause it cannot be obtained effectively in 
any other way. 

I emphasize that the information must be 
needed by the government, for this is a 
paramount test for any question put on the 
Census. Later I shall talk about business use 
of the Census, which is a welcome by- 
product—but never a reason for including 
a question. 

Justifying the individual questions, one by 
one, would be a tedious task for an occasion 
like this. We have put explicit statements on 
each question in the records of three Con- 
gressional Committees, and we are happy to 
supply these to anyone who wants them. 
Secretarial officers of three Cabinet Depart- 
ments—Health, Education and Welfare; 
Housing and Urban Development; and Trans- 
portation—testified last week regarding the 
particular questions that are essential to 
them in dispensing intelligently many bil- 
lions of dollars of taxpayers’ money. 

A great many of the questions stem spe- 
cifically from statutory instructions given to 
the Census Bureau by Congress itself, I 
would note particularly that information 
concerning housing “characteristics (includ- 
ing utilities and equipment)” is required to 
be a part of the Decennial Census in accord- 
ance with the Housing Act of 1949. 


3. THE “PERSONAL NATURE” OF THE QUESTIONS 


It has been contended that many of the 
questions on the Census form are of a per- 
sonal nature or constitute an unnecessary in- 
vasion of privacy. When pressed for specifics, 
those who raise this objection frequently 
cite the questions on income, on bathroom 
facilities, and one to women asking how 
many babies they have had. On this last 
matter, some women have charged discrimi- 
nation because we are not asking men how 
many babies they have had. 

The first point I would make is a general 
observation: Ideas of privacy or of what is 
personal are highly relative. Considering 
what has been happening lately on the stage, 
in movies, and in female fashions, it is clear 
that one person’s privacy is another person's 
exhibitionism. 

But let’s look specifically at asking a per- 
son or family to report its income in a Census 
form. In some families, I suppose, men still 
feel that even their wives have no business 
knowing how much money they make. In 
some business firms, revealing one’s salary 
to fellow employees may lead to dismissal. 
Yet people working in all sorts of govern- 
ment jobs are accustomed to the fact that 
anyone with the curiosity to want to know 
can find out their salaries down to the last 
penny. And corporate executives with six- 
figure incomes will find their compensation 
published annually in Business Week. You 
must, of course, report your income to tax 
authorities. You may have to supply it in 
applying for credit. 

Clearly, then, there are no absolute con- 
cepts of privacy with regard to income. But 
the inquiry can seem nonetheless prying 
unless it has some point. 

The point is that Congress and many 
government agencies need information on 
income characteristics of groups of people— 
not of individuals—so that they can plan 
and carry out a wide range of major pro- 
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grams. These extend from school lunch pro- 
grams to housing to veterans’ benefits and 
social security. This information is not avail- 
able from tax statistics, because many low- 
income people do not file returns. Moreover, 
tax statistics offer no information about 
family income and not very much infor- 
mation on the characteristics of taxpayers 
such as age and education. Only a Census 
can provide this kind of essential informa- 
tion. 

The questions on bathroom facilities have 
enjoyed considerable attention, in part be- 
cause of the inviting potential for outhouse 
humor. These have also been the most fre- 
quently distorted of all the Census ques- 
tions. 

As recently as January of this year the 
man most closely identified with proposals 
to revamp the Census said in remarks re- 
ported in the Congressional Record that 
every person receiving the long Census form 
would be required to report “with whom 
bathroom and kitchen facilities are shared.” 
This after some two years of specialization 
on the Census. 

The fact is that the Census form does 
not and never had any such question. The 
original wording of the question was: 

“Do you have a bathtub or shower? 

“Yes, for this household only. 

“Yes, but shared with another household. 

“No bathtub or shower.” 

At Secretary Stan’s direction the wording 
of the second option has been changed from 
“shared with” to “also used by” another 
household, in order to prevent any conno- 
tation of simultaneous use. The Census Bu- 
reau has no interest in exposing hanky- 
panky in the shower. And it is not even con- 
cerned with whether people use their bath- 
tub or shower. 

Again, what is the point of these ques- 
tions? Simply that the presence of bathroom 
facilities is one of the single best indicators 
of whether a housing unit is substandard. 
This in turn is important information in 
identifying the areas in which efforts to im- 
prove housing conditions should be directed. 

Let me give you a specific instance. Gov- 
ernor Mandel of Maryland wrote in a letter 
regarding the Census: 

“In the field of housing aid, either under 
one of the various programs administered 
by H.U.D. or under the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, we are asked for proof that 
our state’s inhabitants are more deserving 
of aid than those in other locales. For ex- 
ample, the need for special aid for rural 
housing in Maryland is best understood 
against the background of figures which re- 
fiect that nearly 30% of the housing units 
on Maryland's Eastern Shore lack running 
water toilet facilities. Such information not 
only dramatizes the dimensions of a prob- 
lem but also serves to guide limited resources 
to objects most urgently in need of help.” 

There has been a suggestion that many 
women would feel very sensitive about being 
asked the number of babies they have ever 
had, particularly if there had been an ille- 
gitimate birth or a child by a previous mar- 
riage. It is, to be sure, reasonable to think 
that some women might have such a sensi- 
tivity. So I asked the Census Bureau what 
had been the past experience with this ques- 
tion, which was first asked in the Census of 
1890, Records for the 1960 Census indicate 
that this question has raised no particular 
problems. It was about average among all 
the sample population questions with respect 
to the percentage of women who provided a 
usable response. 

Some of the thinking on this and similar 
questions in the Census has not been es- 
pecially notable for clarity and consistency. 
As I remarked earlier, the questions on age, 
marital status, and relation to head of 
household seem to me every bit as personal 
and revealing as asking the number of 
children ever born. Yet virtually all critics 
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of the Census would keep these as ques- 
tions to be asked of everybody on a man- 
datory basis. 

Once again, you are still entitled to know 
why the government wants to know how 
many children you have had. 

One of the important uses of Census data 
for research and planning is in the forecast- 
ing of population changes. And the single 
most important variable is the number of 
babies who will be born in future years. 
Obviously, this is of critical importance in 
planning of schools and other public facili- 
ties. 

You might think that women behave 
pretty much the same with regard to having 
children now as they did a decade ago. But 
the results of a sample survey just released 
by the Census Bureau last week show this 
is not so. According to the report, American 
women of childbearing age in 1968 had 20 
percent fewer children under the age of five 
living with them than did their counterparts 
only eight years earlier. The decline was par- 
ticularly sharp—33 percent—among women 
in the 15-19 age group. The 1970 Census 
will provide much more detail on this sig- 
nificant development and yield results that 
will aid in planning on a State and local 
basis. 

4. BIG BROTHER’S PERSONAL DOSSIERS 


The Census is sometimes pictured as a 
monstrous snooping operation designed to 
assemble incriminating evidence on people. 
Fortunately, this is done only in the most 
irresponsible of the attacks, such as the 
recorded telephone message I cited earlier. 

The facts are that the Census Bureau is 
strictly forbidden by law to reveal any in- 
formation on any individual to any other 
government or private agency for any pur- 
pose whatever. This prohibition includes 
turning over Census records on individuals 
to the Internal Revenue Service for com- 
parison with tax returns. Information is 
published only in the form of statistical ag- 
gregates which are carefully designed to 
prevent identification of any individual re- 
sponse. 

Heavy penalties are provided by law for 
any violation of this confidence by a Cen- 
sus employee. But in the long history of the 
Census there has never been a known case 
of such a violation. 

It is suggested that the development of 
computers makes possible the compilation 
of personal dossiers on the basis of Census 
data. Possible, yes. But that does not mean 
it will ever be done. Tyranny does not need 
technology, as history abundantly demon- 
strates. 

I am very much impressed by one ex- 
ample of the Census Bureau’s exemplary de- 
votion to personal rights. Perhaps the most 
shameful mass violation of these rights by 
the U.S. Government in modern times was 
the herding of Japanese-Americans—in- 
cluding native-born American citizens—into 
concentration camps after the Pearl Harbor 
attack in 1941. President Roosevelt endorsed 
this hysterical operation, and even the Su- 
preme Court showed no hurry in redressing 
the grievance of these people, 

The Census Bureau was approached on 
providing lists of people of Japanese birth or 
ancestry from the 1940 Census to aid in the 
round-up. It stood firm and refused to do so. 


5. WHY NOT A VOLUNTARY CENSUS? 


We have been asked many times why all, 
or at least part, of the Census could not be 
conducted on a voluntary basis. Since the 
Decennial Census has always been entirely 
mandatory since 1790 and virtually every 
similar venture in other countries is also 
mandatory, the burden of proof should be 
on those who propose the change. This is par- 
ticularly the case when nobody has yet 
shown how anybody has been harmed by 
the mandatory procedure. 

We are told that Gallup, Roper, Harris, 
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Nielsen, and other pollsters use voluntary 
methods and seem to get satisfactory re- 
sults. Of course, they have no choice but 
to use voluntary polls, and admittedly they 
do a good job. Even the Census Bureau itself 
runs a great many voluntary surveys. 

This argument omits two vital considera- 
tions: 

First, these voluntary surveys and polls are 
usually directed at producing only an ap- 
proximate result for a large area, perhaps 
even the entire country. The Census, on the 
other hand, must yield precise information 
for areas as small as city blocks as a basis 
for apportionment of representation and ex- 
penditure of government funds. 

Second, the validity of sample surveys and 
voluntary polls rests very largely on the sci- 
entific basis for devising samples and evalu- 
ating results which comes from the more 
comprehensive Census data. Make the Census 
voluntary, and you have no benchmark 
against which to gauge your results. 

It is suggested that the American people, 
who have high standards of citizenship, 
would respond even better to a voluntary 
Census than to one that is mandatory. Both 
logic and experience suggest just the op- 
posite. 

One businessman who appeared before a 
Senate Committee recently and argued for 
@ voluntary Census remarked, at another 
point in his testimony, that his own firm had 
a policy of never replying to any question- 
naire unless it was legally required to do so! 
How many people faced with the long form 
next year would fill it in and return it if they 
were told they could do so or not, as they 
pleased? And of those who did return the 
form, how could you know they were repre- 
sentatives of the total population? 

An illustration might help. In the last 
couple of years the Census Bureau has had 
several trial runs of preliminary forms of the 
1970 Census. These were done on a mail-out- 
mail-back basis—which will be used for in- 
itial contact with over 60 percent of all 
households next year. (This will mean that 
three households out of five never need to 
see a Census enumerator, making the 1970 
Census more convenient and more private 
than any previous Census.) 

The initial response rate on the mail ques- 
tionnaires varied greatly. In Madison, Wis- 
consin, it was over 90 percent. In Trenton, 
New Jersey, about 65 percent. This is indic- 
ative of what might happen in a voluntary 
Census unless intensive and expensive per- 
sonal follow-up procedures were used. Areas 
with large proportions of low-income, poorly 
educated people, who are suspicious of gov- 
ernment, would most likely have the poorest 
response rate. Yet these are the very people 
about whom we have greatest need for the 
kind of information only a Census can pro- 
vide. 

Couldn't we make part of the Census man- 
datory—those six supposedly “essential” 
questions—and the rest voluntary? 

First of all, the distinction is specious. An- 
swers to some of the six questions, without 
the information provided by some of the 
other questions such as those on education 
and income, would be of little practical use 
or interest. All the questions are important, 
or they wouldn’t be asked. 

Second, the split between mandatory and 
voluntary portions would serve to create con- 
fusion and undoubtedly require greatly in- 
creased follow-up work at enormous expense, 

This is simply not an issue that can be 
resolved by splitting it down the middle, It’s 
like dividing an ice cream cone by giving one 
kid the ice cream and the other the cone. 

6. WHY DO WE NEED PENALTIES? 

The Census has always had penalty provi- 
sions to back up its mandatory nature. Ob- 
viously, it would be idle to say something is 
required by law unless there is some kind of 
sanction behind the requirement. Since 1790 
there has been a fine for willful failure to 
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respond. Since the 1930 Census there has been 
provision for a fine of up to $100 or a jail 
sentence of up to 60 days. 

The penalty provision has been imposed 
only twice, so far as we know. Both cases, in 
1960, involved flagrant and ostentatious re- 
fusal to respond to the long Census form. The 
Government could scarcely avoid prosecuting 
such cases unless it wanted to invite wide- 
spread imitation. Such activity indeed should 
be offensive to the millions of good citizens 
who willingly participate in the Census. 

The present penalty is certainly no threat 
to the housewife who makes an error or omits 
an answer in her response. There is no men- 
tion of the penalty on the Census form, and 
it is unlikely that most of you will ever be 
told about it by a Census employee. It is there 
so it will not have to be used. 

The provision for a jail sentence has never 
been used, but we believe it should be re- 
tained, It is needed to afford some discretion 
to the court in fitting the sentence to the 
nature of the offense and the circumstances 
of the individual. To a wealthy individual, a 
$100 fine might seem a cheap way of 
out his spite against the Government. But he 
might think twice about going to jail. 

Your concern over the fine and jail penalty 
provisions in the Census law, Virginia, re- 
minds me of the story about Neville Cham- 
berlain, the British Prime Minister of 30 years 
ago who was famed for his umbrella and 
Groucho Marx moustache. Chamberlain was 
accosted by a forthright woman who said to 
him: “Sir, there are two things about you 
that I don’t like—your foreign policy and 
your moustache.” Chamberlain eyed her and 
responded: “Madam, don’t worry. You will 
never come into contact with either one.” 


7. BUSINESS USE OF THE CENSUS 


A final point about the Census that con- 
tinues to disturb some people is the fact 
that the resulting information is used so 
much by private business. Indeed, it is often 
charged—quite incorrectly—that some of the 
questions are asked because plumbing man- 
ufacturers, air conditioning salesmen, and 
advertising agencies want them put on the 
Census. This charge is then followed with 
the accusing question: “Why don’t they do 
their own market research or pay some pri- 
vate organization to do it rather than ask 
to have it done at the taxpayers’ expense?” 

Let me repeat what I said earlier: Every 
question asked on the Census is there be- 
cause of a demonstrated need for it to aid 
in carrying out some legitimate function of 
government. If the information is useful to 
private individuals, we should regard this as 
a worthy by-product. But it is never a justifi- 
cation for a Census inquiry. 

It has always been the policy to publish 
the results of the Census. And business firms 
are just as free to make use of this infor- 
mation as are college professors, high school 
students, women’s clubs, or anyone else. As 
taxpayers, you are entitled to benefit from 
the Census in this way. 

Published Census reports are available 
through the Government Printing Office to 
anyone at a price reflecting printing costs. 
This is standard GPO policy. The Census Bu- 
reau also is frequently asked by both gov- 
ernment agencies and private individuals, 
organizations, and business firms to make 
data available in the form of computer tapes 
or to provide data in greater detail or a dif- 
ferent arrangement than what is presented 
in the published reports, It is glad to do so— 
provided that— 

The individual or agency pays any addi- 
tional expense. 

The additional data do not violate the 
Census Bureau's strict rules against reveal- 
ing information about any individual person 
or business firm. 

As I see it, the fact that private business 
can make good use of Census data in mar- 
keting, locational planning, and a host of 
other ways should be a reason for satisfac- 
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tion and pride—not for embarassment and 
apology. Ours is, after all, an economy of 
private enterprise. Four out of five jobs are 
in the private—as opposed to government— 
sector of our economy. Whatever the govern- 
ment can do to make the private portion of 
our economy work better helps us all, 

At the outset I promised that this would 
eventually be a talk on the businessman’s 
stake in better Census information. I hope 
that what I have had to say will help make 
the point clear. 

The businessman’s stake—and your stake, 
Virginia—is in having the best possible in- 
formation on our people, our economy, our 
resources, our problems so that we can all 
do a much better job of planning for the fu- 
ture in our government, our business activ- 
ities, and our own homes, This is what the 
1970 Census is set up to do—and with scru- 
pulous regard for the rights of the individ- 
ual. I hope it will enjoy, as in years 
your willing cooperation and full support. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
APPROPRIATIONS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, the Appropriations Subcommittee 
on the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, under the able leadership 
of Congressman DANIEL FLOOD, began to 
mark up the HEW appropriations bill for 
fiscal 1970. 

I am inserting in the Recorp the state- 
ment which Lowell A. Burkett, executive 
director, American Vocational Education 
Association, presented before the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. 

I am hopeful that this statement will 
encourage my colleagues on the Appro- 
priations Committee to increase substan- 
tially the amount of funds which have 
been requested for vocational education 
by President Nixon. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF LOWELL A. BuRKETT, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, U.S. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr. Chairman, and members of the Sub- 

committee: We are grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you today in sup- 
port of appropriations for vocational- 
technical education programs operated 
throughout the fifty states and territories. 

Last year when we appeared before this 
Subcommittee, the House and Senate Com- 
mittees were in the process of considering 
legislation to vastly increase and expand 
the Nation’s programs of vocational-tech- 
nical education. That legislation became a 
reality when the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 was signed by the 
President on October 16. 

You will recall that the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963 represented a major revision 
of our Federal statutes pertaining to voca- 
tional-technical education. This new Act 
made no fundamental changes in the process 
of vocational education itself, but it did give 
a new dimension to vocational education by 
providing Federal funds on the basis of peo- 
ple to be served. We still retained the tradi- 
tional purpose of meeting manpower needs 
which was a concept of the Smith-Hughes 
Act; however, instead of allocating funds on 
the basis of occupational categories, the 1963 
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Act spelled out the groups of people to be 
served. The mandate was broad and all- 
inclusive—it spoke of “all people of all ages 
of all communities” who need and want voca- 
tional education. 

The 1968 Amendments are based on the 
concept of serving people, as well as provid- 
ing for specific occupational training geared 
to the manpower needs of our economy. But 
we have, through the 1968 Amendments, 
added still another dimension, The Act con- 
tains the word access, giving us a mandate 
to make vocational education a central focus 
of education, thereby enabling all persons to 
have an opportunity to prepare for the world 
of work. This key word “Access” has impli- 
cations for both in-school youth and out-of- 
school youth and adults. 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968 repealed the previous statutes relating 
to vocational education (with the excep- 
tion of the Smith-Hughes Act, but funds ap- 
propriated by that Act are deemed to be 
funds appropriated pursuant to section 102 
(a) of the 1968 Amendments), and for the 
first time, we have in Federal legislation a 
comprehensive approach for aiding the many 
facets of vocational education. 

If fully funded, the 1968 Vocational Edu- 
cation Amendments can have a significant 
impact on education by enabling the schools 
to meet the social and economic needs of the 
citizens of this Nation. For purposes of this 
hearing, I would like to comment on several 
significant aspects of this legislation: 

1. The Act makes it necessary for States, 
and local communities, to engage in compre- 
hensive planning for vocational-technical 
education. The planning process at the State 
level must include long-range projections of 
a minimum of three years. State plans must 
be developed in consultation with the State 
Advisory Council, and must be the subject 
of a public hearing. 

The planning process at the local level 
must be done in consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the educational and training re- 
sources available in the area to be served; 
plans must provide for the persons to be 
served with education programs that will 
make substantial progress toward preparing 
them for a career; local plans must be re= 
lated to the appropriate comprehensive areas 
manpower plan (if any exists) for meeting 
the vocational education needs in the area 
or community served. 

This planning process, Mr. Chairman, has 
been underway since the first of the year and 
is now in the process of completion. The 
States, and many local communities, have 
reported to us that this activity has engaged 
thousands of people and countless hours of 
energy. For example, the State of Maryland 
last week held its public hearing on the 
proposed State plan. Some three thousand 
copies of the plan were circulated to local 
school boards, community action agencies, 
educational groups, industrial development 
boards, and other groups that have an inter- 
est in vocational-technical education. 

2. Another significant aspect of this legis- 
lation is the potential it holds for making 
vocational education a central purpose of our 
schools. This legislation recognizes the fact 
that vocational education must expand 
vertically by reaching down to get to 
youngsters at an earlier age in terms of 
influencing attitudinal approaches to work; 
at the same time, vocational education is 
moving upward in terms of specific vocational 
skills. Much of vocational education, par- 
ticularly at the highly skilled levels, is going 
to demand post-high school programs. 

Vocational education, through this new 
legislation, will also expand horizontally in 
order to re-train and up-date our labor force. 
Vocational education is not only an in-school 
program, but also an educational process 
that must meet the needs of people at any 
given point in time. 

3. The 1968 Amendments attempt to in- 
volve all the groups and segments of society 
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that have a contribution to make to the 
vocational education process. The Act pro- 
vides for a National Advisory Council, ap- 
pointed from broadly based groups, to advise 
with the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
on the implementation of the Act. Similar 
Advisory Committees are being appointed by 
the governors of the States to assist in de- 
velopment of State plans and to evaluate the 
total program at the State level. Provision 
is made for the private sector, including the 
use of proprietary institutions through con- 
tracting services; the participation of busi- 
mess and industry, particularly in the 
cooperative vocational education program, is 
invited; the Act also involves business and 
industry in the training and re-training of 
Vocational teachers, in exemplary and innova- 
tive programs; local advisory councils in- 
volving labor, business and industry are to be 
established for all vocational education pro- 
grams; special consideration in funding is 
provided for the disadvantaged and the 
physically handicapped; in fact, this legisla- 
tion seeks to involve the total community. 

4, This legislation gives great emphasis to 
meeting the needs of our citizens in urban 
areas through special funding provisions. 
Heretofore, Federal funds for vocational edu- 
cation have been so limited that it was im- 
possible to make any impact on the massive 
problems of the cities. I do not need to 
remind the members of this Subcommittee 
of those problems—lI simply point out that in 
terms of specific appropriations, and in terms 
of the priorities for allocation of funds within 
the States, the large urban areas will be 
given urgently needed resources enabling 
them to move into many vocational areas. 

I have reviewed some highlights of this 
legislation, Mr. Chairman, because we believe 
that these will indicate to you some reasons 
why we believe full funding of this Act is 
absolutely essential. Let me summarize these 
reasons: 

1, As you are well aware, Congress has 
funded many remedial programs for the un- 
employed, the disadvantaged, the under- 
educated. The need for these programs came 
about because our schools have not done 
for the non-college-bound student what they 
have been able to do for the college-bound., 
We have a school system that is geared and 
oriented to serve the college-bound student. 
This system has to change, we believe it is 
changing, and we further believe that the 
1968 Vocational Education Amendments will 
bring about even greater changes if the Act 
receives full funding. 

As we search for answers to our social and 
economic problems we must recognize that 
education is not a quick and easy solution. 
The problems that we are trying to solve 
have been a long time in the making, and 
they will not be solved overnight. We believe 
that action is needed, but we also believe 
that we must face the reality of what we are 
doing when we provide a series of remedial 
and retrieval programs that may, in the long 
run, create even more serious problems. I 
see a danger that we may be moving toward 
a regimented society by creating a dual school 
system. One system serves the student who 
succeeds in the college-bound curriculum, 
and the other system serves those who are the 
rejects. 

It has been my privilege to serve on the 
National Manpower Advisory Committee for 
the past three years, I have observed that 
the narrowly conceived skill t pro- 
grams that have characterized the noninsti- 
tutional MDTA programs (JOBS, CEP, OJT) 
are only increasing the frustrations of those 
whom it is designed to help. In addition, it 
appears to me that some of the costs of these 
programs are prohibitive. We have a report 
from one of the Nation’s major cities show- 
ing that for every person who received and 
kept a job as a result of the CEP program, 
the Federal government spent a total of 
$12,980.63 per enrollee. The business groups 
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who have undertaken to provide on-the-job 
training in these programs have found that 
the first thing they must do is provide basic 
education—reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
We believe that our schools, if given the re- 
sources for vocational education, will do this 
job and we know that they can do it at far 
less the cost of the so-called on-the-job 
training that we are now providing. I do 
not for one moment denigrate the efforts 
of the business community in moving to 
meet these problems; we recognize that with- 
out their help, vocational education cannot 
function, and for that reason we gave our 
support to the 1968 Amendments which 
spelled out industry’s involment in educa- 
tion and training. 

2. Another urgent need for full funding is 
created by the mandate to not only change 
vocational education, but to bring voca- 
tional education and general education closer 
together in an effort to more adequately 
serve all students. This creates a tremendous 
need for funds for research and training, for 
we must have some knowledge of where we 
are going and how we are to get there. We 
are talking about research in teacher train- 
ing, leadership development, curriculum, 
guidance and counseling. The $1.1 million 
that is now allocated for research in the 
President's budget is totally inadequate. Let 
me remind you that we are trying to estab- 
lish and promote programs that have impli- 
cations for fully 80% of our school popula- 
tion, and for an adult population which 
must be up-dated and retrained in their 
occupational fields several times throughout 
their working lives. When I saw the figure of 
$1.1 million that is allocated for vocational 
education research—funds to change and im- 
prove curricula, to develop programs in new 
careers, to improve teacher training, to relate 
occupational education to manpower needs, 
to support the 48 research coordinating units 
in the States that were established after 
passage of the 1963 Vocational Education 
Act—when I think of all these needs being 
met with $1.1 million dollars I remember the 
fact that one of the major universities of 
this Nation has received approximately $3 
million from the U.S.O.E. just to revise the 
curriculum in high school physics. Now, cer- 
tainly the physics curriculum needed to be 
revised, but if we are serious about meeting 
the occupational needs of those who make 
up the bulk of this Nation’s population, then 
we are going to have to put our commitment 
to the test—and that is the problem that is 
now facing this Subcommittee. 

3. Another urgent reason for full funding 
has been created because of the set-asides 
that are written into the language of the 
1968 Act. In order to focus more attention 
on the vocational education needs of the 
physically handicapped, the disadvantaged, 
and to encourage development of programs 
at the post-secondary level, Congress has 
written into the legislation that 40% of 
each State’s funds shall be spent for these 
purposes. 

If full funding is provided, these set-asides 
create no problems; in fact, we welcome the 
opportunity to move into these areas. How- 
ever, if funded at the level recommended by 
the Budget Bureau for Part B, over two- 
thirds of the school districts in this Na- 
tion will receive a cut in vocational education 
funds in the next fiscal year. In order to 
meet the requirements of the Act, the States 
will be forced to cut funds for programs that 
are now in existence in order to meet the 
new requirements of the set-asides. 

This problem is made even more serious 
by the fact that the level of Federal fund- 
ing was unknown while school budgets were 
being prepared for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1969. Therefore, the schools planned 
for vocational education purposes on the 
assumption that funds would, at a minimum, 
remain at the level of last year. Since the 
budgeting process for FY 1970 is now com- 
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pleted in almost all States, it is unreasonable 
to expect that States and local school dis- 
tricts can cover the loss of Federal funds for 
their on-going programs. 

In anticipation of new programs, State 
and local communities have engaged in ex- 
tensive planning processes. If the Act is not 
fully funded, these plans will not be im- 
plemented, and the existing programs will be 
cut. 

The American Vocational Association 
made a survey of the States in an effort to 
determine the number of school districts, 
and students, that will be affected by the 
decreased funds recommended for State 
grants (Part B). The results of the survey, 
made by Congressional District within each 
State, are included as Appendiz A of this 
testimony. With your permission, I would 
like to have this survey included as a part 
of my statement. In summary, the survey 
shows that almost 50 per cent of the total 
vocational enrollment will be affected by pro- 
grams where funds will be reduced. It also 
indicates that 69% of those school districts 
which are presently receiving Federal funds 
for vocational education will have reduced 
resources as a result of diverting money for 
the set-asides in P.L. 90-576. 

Appendix B of my statement is still an- 
other chart which shows the funds needed 
by the States in FY 1970 to implement the 
1968 Amendments. We surveyed the States to 
ask what funds they could spend wisely, and 
match, in this next fiscal year in each of the 
categories specified in the Act. According to 
this survey, the States could invest a mini- 
mum of $900.1 million, and match these with 
funds, where required, with State and local 
funds. The difference in that figure and the 
Budget Bureau recommendation is some 
$629,557,464. 

Appendix C of my statement is still an- 
other chart which shows the impact of re- 
duced funding, by State. You will note that 
46 of the 50 States will receive less vocational 
funds, in State grants, than they received 
last year. 

I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that you and 
your colleagues who serve on this Subcom- 
mittee, are acutely aware of the changes as 
well as the controversies that are so much 
a part of public education. As a major insti- 
tution of our society, education is being 
challenged by students, by parents, and cer- 
tainly by Mr. Average Citizen who pays the 
taxes. We believe that changes are needed; 
and we believe they can be brought about 
within the framework of existing institu- 
tions—we must not completely tear down our 
institutions in order to bring about those 
changes. 

It is easy to generalize about “student 
unrest” and even easier to dismiss it by 
being in favor of “law and order.” But I have 
been impressed by one example of how our 
institutions can change to meet the needs of 
students: 

Laney College is a public junior college 
with some 10,000 students. It has both day 
and night programs, with enrollment about 
evenly distributed between the two sessions. 
It has a black enrollment of 29%; Mexican- 
American, 6%; Oriental, 5%. It is located in 
Oakland, California, 

Five miles from Laney College is the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley which, as 
you know, has been the scene of almost 
countless explosions for some two or three 
years. Seven miles across the Bay is San 
Francisco State College which was strike- 
bound for four months. Within 50 miles of 
Laney College are the College of San Mateo, 
San Jose City College, and San Jose State— 
all of which have undergone the agonies of 
what we call “student unrest.” 

Laney College, located in downtown Oak- 
land, has existed in a supercharged atmos- 
phere of student dissent and community vio- 
lence. Some 26 bombings occurred in the 
Oakland community within a period of five 
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months. Included was an attack on the 
police station and the County Court House, 
neither of which is more than 10 city blocks 
from the Laney campus. 

In this setting, Laney College has gained 
recognition as a community college with a 
predisposition to change, as well as having an 
uncommon ability to keep its students busy 
and its campus orderly. What made the 
difference? 

In response to this question, Dr. Wallace T. 
Homitz, president of Laney College from 
1966-69, replied: 

“Whatever else we did at Laney, we had 
some magnificent people—students, faculty, 
and others. 

“First of all, 30% of our students were en- 
rolled in vocational education, In addition, 
fully 60 to 80% of our students worked while 
they went to school. Most of the innovative 
approaches we used at Laney had, in one 
way or another, the purpose of giving stu- 
dents jobs while they were with us. They 
needed jobs as an economic fact and as & 
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laboratory to test the principles they learned 
In the classroom. 

“We let our students help us plan, help 
us set priorities to spend our money, help 
us teach their peers, help us find ways in 
which the college could help save city life 
as we want it. 

“The point involved here is that there was 
created at Laney an atmosphere which stu- 
dents the world over are saying is the only 
relevant one for students on a school cam- 
pus: an atmosphere of ‘meaningful partic- 
ipation.’ Meaningful participation, I have 
learned, is participation in the world of 
work—varied, practical, releyant work. It is 
the binding force which connects emotions, 
muscles, and intellect with a disciplined 
fusion that makes experience real. If we wish 
to make education relevant, if we wish to 
make the schools meaningful, if we wish to 
fulfill our obligation to our young people, 
if we wish to give them a future better than 
their past, then we need to reconstitute our 
total educational system so that vocational 
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education becomes the general education of 
all, There is no other kind.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we submit 
that full funding of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1968 will be a most cru- 
cial factor in helping our schools and col- 
leges to make needed changes. We urge you 
to give highest priority to the funding of this 
important legislation, 
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‘Reporting agency did not break information down by individual congressional district in 3 
nstances, 

2 Reporting agency did not break information down by school district in 1 instance. 

+ At the time of the survey, reporting agencies in California, Illinois, and Texas were not able 
o estimate where the cuts would take place. Alabama, New York, and Ohio 

rate 


ti . gave narrative comments, 
. unless we get a considerable increase in funds from Federal and/or State source 


Estimates 40-percent reduction of overall program. 
5 Anticipates ‘‘at worst’’ a loss of 20 percent enrollment. 


i ie ee ama will be in construction and adult programs in Congressional Districts 


an b 
10 Plus 42,000 adults. 


u“... the present level of funding will result in reduced Federal support in virtually every 
vocational program .. ." 


13 25 percent of each of 24 counties. 


drastic reductions will have to be made in ongoing programs due to the set-asides of 10, 15, an 
15 percent which are required,” 

$ Estimates not available. 

ê Unable to estimate at this time. 


Note: Reports were not available from Hawaii and Maine. 


NEW YORK to move rapidly with expansion and im- 


The following excerpt is the narrative re- 
sponse by the State of New York: 

When the 1963 Act was passed, New York 
State took two actions which permitted us 


provement of the State’s vocational educa- 
tion program. First, funds allotted under the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts were 
transferred to the ’63 Act to permit greater 


flexibility in terms of the purposes for which 
the funds could be expended and second, 
we began a phasing out of the old procedures 
whereby minimal amounts were given to 
school districts as partial reimbursement of 
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vocational teacher salaries. All reimburse- 
ments end June 30, 1969. 

Ending the reimbursement system per- 
mitted us to utilize better than two million 
additional dollars for program development. 
We next moved to a system of lump sum 
grants to agencies for project proposals based 
on long-range plans developed locally. Fed- 
eral funds used in this manner were con- 
sidered direct grants without a requirement 
that the dollars be matched with an equal 
expenditure at the local level. In other words, 
if an agency needed $150,000 for equipment 
to establish a new program we did not re- 
quire the district to expend $75,000 of its 
own funds as a share of the cost for equip- 
ment, Matching funds were developed from 
the operating costs of programs which are 
supported under the general school aid pro- 
gram. You should know, as well, that New 
York State reported a total expenditure for 
all vocational education programs last year of 
close to $200 million of which approximately 
$17 million was Federal. 

The distribution of Federal funds among 
the several purposes for fiscal year 1969 is 
shown on the attached table. Several ex- 
planations are required. The large urban 
areas received better than 70 percent of the 
funds identified in purposes one, three and 
four with New York City being allocated $2 
million, The two-year colleges were allotted 
$1.5 million, which is less than previous years 
because our construction requirements in- 
creased significantly with legislation passed 
two years ago permitting our Boards of Co- 
operative Educational Services to own school 
facilities. Prior to having this permissive 
legislation, it was not possible to begin much 
needed construction of permanent facilities. 
Therefore, better than one-third of the total 
funds were expended for post-secondary pro- 
grams in 1965 through 1967. This means that 
the total over the five years allotted for post- 
secondary purposes amounted to approxi- 
mately $13 million, which reflects close to 
18 percent of the total funds allotted to the 
State during the life of the '63 Act. 

In addition, I should like to point out 
our commitment to the disadvantaged and 
handicapped, where $2,450,000 was ear- 
marked for purpose four, special needs, in 
fiscal year 1969. This amount represents 14 
percent of our total allotment. Based on fig- 
ures from the Office of Education, a total of 
$9,368,000 was committed by all the states 
for this purpose last year. New York State’s 
commitment represents better than 26 per- 
cent of the National total for special needs, 

At the same time, our enrollments at all 
levels continue to climb. Our secondary en- 
rollments have been growing by better than 
10,000 students per year during the past 
three years. This year 43 percent of all stu- 
dents in the upper two grades in high school 
are enrolled in vocational programs. This per- 
centage excludes enrollments in nonvoca- 
tional business subjects and the general 
homemaking program. Significant increases 
took place at the two-year college level as 
well. 

When the 1968 amendments were enacted, 
I was delighted with the clear expression of 
intent and the magnitude of financial com- 
mitment in the authorizations. The basic 
provisions are ones which could do much 
to move our State’s program further ahead 
faster than we can at present. It would even 
have been possible to live with the man- 
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dated set asides if the full amounts au- 
thorized in the several sections of the statute 
were requested. The second column in the 
table clearly identifies the problems we face. 
In total, New York State will receive less 
for State programs based on the administra- 
tion request than we received in fiscal year 
1969. Since we have continuing commit- 
ments under ancillary services as well as 
advanced commitments to school districts 
for the construction of area facilities, the 
programs which will suffer most severely are 
those at the secondary and adult levels. In 
particular, the mandated set asides will re- 
quire us to reduce by at least $3 million the 
amount available for continued development 
of expanded opportunities for secondary 
school students. The effect of this neces- 
sary reduction could reduce the allotment to 
New York City, as an example, by more than 
$500,000. 

When a rough distribution of the funds 
was made earlier, this possible reduction did 
not concern me as much because it was my 
impression that funds would be made avail- 
able under Section 102(b) for the disadvan- 
taged in urban areas of the State. It was our 
intention to utilize these additional dollars 
totally in the large cities where problems are 
reaching crisis proportions. Without these 
funds, the areas most in need will suffer. 
These same problems in the cities could 
have been alleviated even more had full 
authorized amounts been requested for work- 
study and cooperative education, both of 
which are desperately needed in the cities. 

It is entirely possible that the cities will 
face extremely troubled times this summer. 
I am concerned that idle young men and 
women in the heat and pressure of crowded 
cities may erupt in disorder and violence un- 
less it is possible to provide special assistance 
and extra programs during summer months. 
We have looked forward to funds under Sec- 
tion 102(b), as well as cooperative education 
and work-study, to be used for productive 
work and learning activities to help “cool” 
the cities. 


COMPARATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
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The third column in the table demon- 
strates one possible distribution of the full 
authorizations, assuming the use of the mini- 
mum amounts permissible for the mandated 
set asides. If full authorizations were ap- 
propriated, including the amount for the 
special categorical programs, it could mean 
almost $10 million more going to the cities 
alone. 

The general costs of education continue to 
rise. Financial restrictions within the State 
are placing school districts in an untenable 
position in terms of reducing costs. We are 
concerned that vocational education will 
suffer greatly as school budgets reach the 
breaking point of taxpayers willingness to 
increase the local share. There have already 
been instances where school districts are 
planning to reduce their vocational educa- 
tion p . If only the amounts re- 
quested in the administration budget are ap- 
propriated, many of the good things we have 
been able to accomplish may be lost. 

I have only touched on the highlights and 
most significant parts of our problems. There 
are many additional concerns for the future 
success of vocational education in New York 
State. While I realize that dollars alone can- 
not do the job, the evidence I have of the 
accomplishments of the last five or six years 
indicates that New York State has used its 
dollars wisely and creatively in order to effect 
change and improvement. Our basic concept 
of utilizing available dollars as incentives to 
encourage school districts to produce better 
and more programs for persons who have in 
the past not been served with an adequate 
education has been an effective device. Much 
still needs to be done and without the sup- 
port intended by the Congress in enacting 
the Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968, we may not be able to even maintain 
that which we now have. 

The needs. of our people are great. If we 
are to overcome disadvantagement, unem- 
ployment and undereducation, Federal dol- 
lars authorized by the statute must be ap- 
propriated. 


FUNDS—NEW YORK STATE BASIC GRANTS (NEW PART B) 


1970 


1970 
requested authorized 


1969 
(1963 act) 


$1,500,000 $2,449,788 
2, 449, 788 
1, 633, 192 


6, 532, 768 


$5, 122, 685 
5, 122, 685 
3, 415, 123 

3, 950, 000 13, 660, 493 

4,923, 218 

1, 500, 000 

1300, 000 

11,790, 740 

20, 490, 740 

34, 151, 233 


3, 794, 581 
3/909; 053 


13, 073, 218 
17, 023, 218 


9, 799, 150 
16, 331,918 


+ 790, 538 
2,676, 191 


17,023,218 18,045,244 52, 493, 009 


1 Estimates are for illustrative purposes only and are not based on the completed long-range plan or annual program plan. 


2 Included in secondary. 
4 Included in ancillary. 
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2 Reporting agency did not break information down by school district in 1 instance, 


OHIO 


The following is the narrative response of 
the State of Ohio: 


Ohio has 24 Congressional districts. Dis- 
tricts, or parts of Districts 2, 3, 9, 12, 14, 15, 
and 16, and 22 through 23 would gain most 
in terms of set-asides for handicapped and 
disadvantaged. The Districts listed serve ap- 
proximately 20 school districts with approxi- 
mately 84,000 students. But these 84,000 
would not benefit. Approximately 16,800 
would benefit by these set-asides the first 
year. These Districts, and all other Districts, 
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Footnotes at end of table. 
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districts 


3 At the time of the survey, 


however, will lose in relationship to con- 
struction funds for needed facilities, adult 
and apprenticeship programs of vocational 
education, guidance services, local leader- 
ship, personnel, teacher education, supple- 
mentary equipment, exemplary and pilot 
programs, 

All Districts (585) serve 282,000 students 
annually. 

Districts, 2, 7, 9, 10, 12, 18, 16, and 17 
and 20 through 23 covering approximately 
175 Districts would likely gain funds in terms 
of post-secondary set-asides, but again these 
Districts and all 585 Districts, would lose 
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reporting agencies in California, Illinois, and Texas were not able to 
estimate where the cuts would take place. 


Note: Reports were not available from Hawaii and Maine. 


Alabama, New York, and Ohio gave narrative comments. 


money on the above listed items, Approxi- 
mately 8,000 would benefit the first year 
under the set-asides for post-secondary ed- 
ucation. 

Since there is less money available under 
the new appropriation for both the existing 
program and the set-asides, the result will 
be a process of destroying the existing pro- 
grams and services which are already inade- 
quate in order to establish new programs. To 
destroy and build again is inefficient. The 
present programs are directed toward eco- 
nomic and social needs, The Congress en- 
visioned growth, not a tearing down process. 
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© All districts will receive less funds than in fiscal year 1969. 
T No estimates available. 
§ Partial figures are shown following Texas 23d District below. 
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Note: Reports were not available from Hawaii and Maine. 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION AUTHORIZED BY THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1968 (PUBLIC LAW 90-576) 
[A survey of the States made by the American Vocational Association and the National Association of State Directors of Vocational Education, May 1969] 
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1 Plus the District of Columbia and the Territories. 
2.$566,002,545 (col. 1 total minus col. 2 total). 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 19681 AUTHORIZED $565, 000, 000 


Alabama. 
Alaska... 
Arizona.. 
Arkansas. 
California. 


Connecticut. 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 


Georgia... 
Hawaii. 


Kentucky.. 
Louisiana.. 
Maine____ 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Minnesota... 
Mississippi. - 
Missouri.. 
Montana 
Nebraski 
Nevada... 
New Hampshire. 
New Jersey. 
New Mexico. 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Virgin Island: 
Trust Territory of the Pacific... 


1 Public Law 90-576 replaces all former vocational education legislation. 


SOVIET WARSHIPS OFF COAST AT 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, aggressive 
Soviet provocations against the United 
States have increased in recent months, 
just as foreseen by the Czech defector, 
Gen. Jan Sejna—see CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, June 26, 1969, page 17594, et 
seq. 

Russian aircraft fly against our west 
coast, a large fleet of Soviet spy ships 
stand off the Atlantic coast disguised as 
fishing vessels, and now Russian war- 
ships are off the coast at Washington, 
D.C., steaming toward their Havana base 
in the Soviets’ Caribbean colony, just 90 
miles from U.S. shores. 

President Monroe was a farsighted 
leader when he promulgated the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 


1969 allotments 


Vocational George-Barden 
Education and Supplemental 
Act of 1963 Acts 


$49, 990, 823 


1, 140, 849 
259, 576 
9, 450 


The American people will be watching 
to see what response, if any, is made by 
the administration to this reckless dem- 
onstration of military might in our 
backyard. 

Judging from past performance, the 
President will send Henry Kissinger in a 
U.S. rowboat, symbolic of our meek- 
ness to welcome the Red fleet com- 
mander, and offer our reassurance to the 
Russians of their right of free use of 
our coastal waterways. 

It is considered by our experts at Foggy 
Bottom that only Cubans in exile at- 
tempting to return to their Cuban home- 
land create global tensions. 

I include a local news clipping: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 9, 1969] 
U.S. Tracks Rep SHIPS NEAR CUBA 


NorroLk, July 8.—A spokesman for the 
Navy's Commander in Chief Atlantic Fleet 
(CINCLANT) said today the Navy is con- 
ducting regular air surveillance of seven Rus- 
sian warships which are bound for Cuba in 
what the Kremlin has said is a “friendly 
visit.” 


Smith-Hughes Act 


$7,161, 455 


Increase or decrease 


Total Basic grants 2 1970 over 1969 


$255, 377, 278 
5, 898, 481 


$237, 497, 455 —$17, 879, 823 


, 524, 933 
16, 331, 918 
7, 956, 680 
975, 062 
11, 817, 532 
3,531,214 
00 


13, 347, 672 


+590, 156 
17, 023, 218 
8,971, 685 
1,313, 021 
12, 376, 685 


83, 706 
132, 500 


2 Does not include $15,000,000 for ‘‘Consumer and Homemaking Education.” 


Navy Cmdr. F. R. Ellis, CINCLANT Deputy 
Public Information Officer, said the Rus- 
sian ships are more than 200 miles off the 
U.S. coast. “There is nothing sinister about 
them,” Ellis said. 

The task force, which consists of a rocket 
cruiser, two screening ships, two submarines, 
a submarine tender and a tanker, keep 
splitting up and reforming, Ellis said. 

Ellis gave no definite position for the 
Soviet ships but said they were expected to 
be off the Virginia coast by about Thursday. 


THE TRAGEDY AND THE HOPE OF 
THOMAS MBOYA 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 
Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, the assas- 
sination of Thomas Mboya, Economic 
Minister of Kenya, came as a personal 


sorrow as well as a tragedy for Kenya 
and the world. The death of this young 
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leader marks the passing of one of 
Africa’s most forward-looking leaders 
and the developer of some of Kenya’s 
most creative plans for the future, Afro- 
Americans have lost a black man who 
symbolized the political participation 
which they have been seeking in this Na- 
tion for so long. 

From the outbreak of the Mau Mau 
rebellion in British Kenya in 1952 until 
his violent death July 6, 1969, Mboya re- 
mained dedicated to a philosophy of 
African nationalism. Beginning with his 
work to strengthen trade unionism under 
British rule and climaxing with his 
powerful role in guiding an independent 
Kenya during the pangs of development, 
Mboya rallied Kenyanites to the goal of 
self-determination. 

As a politician, he spurned the divisive 
tactic of tribalism, choosing to promote 
instead a unifying nationalism. He sub- 
ordinated his personal ambition to the 
good of the nation. Thus in 1963 with 
Kenya’s independence approaching, he 
bowed to popular demand to allow Jomo 
Kenyatta, recently released from prison, 
to become the leader of the party which 
Mboya had lead to victory in the general 
elections. His political skill, nevertheless, 
won admiration even from his opponents. 
With Kenya’s independence, he became 
Minister of Justice and soon thereafter 
Minister of Economic Planning and De- 
velopment. His administrative strategy 
included a dogged attack on immediate 
problems such as hunger, education, and 
employment which plague all developing 
nations while ever anticipating the fu- 
ture with his farsighted plans for eco- 
nomic growth. His life was marked by ef- 
ficiency as an administrator and a philos- 
ophy that stability demands a govern- 
ment founded on strong institutions, not 
strong personalities. Tom Mboya, the 
politician, the administrator, the econ- 
omist, was above all a Kenyan national- 
ist and a strong proponent of Pan-Afri- 
canism. As such he provided underde- 
veloped Kenya an essential symbol of it- 
self as a sovereign yet a determinedly 
African member of the world community. 

As with all great men who die leaving 
unfulfilled hopes, the most meaningful 
tribute that can be paid to Mboya is for 
his mourners to remember not the 
tragedy of his death but rather to actual- 
ize that hope which his life began. To 
black men throughout the world, he stood 
for the integrity of the African heritage. 
He showed that Africa need not adopt the 
“Western way of life” to gain the benefits 
of its life style. They must rather learn 
how to live with the Western culture 
while maintaining their own identity, as 
did Mboya, Afro-America could look to 
him as a black man controlling black des- 
tinies. As a Kenyan politician, Mboya’s 
sole concern was the nation—not his 
personal future or the advancement of a 
particular segment of society such as one 
tribe at the expense of another. His un- 
swerving belief in self-determination for 
blacks resulted in him being regarded as 
one of the most modern and forward- 
looking leaders in Africa. His loss will be 
felt by those who recognized Mboya as 
unique among leaders on any continent 
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or in any culture. The man may no 
longer be with us but the aspirations 
which he symbolized remain. 


REMARKS BY ROGER LEGRAND, 
VICE PRESIDENT OF WITI-TV 
MILWAUKEE DELIVERED AT THE 
TV AWARDS LUNCHEON FOR 
NPPA MEMBERS, JULY 3, 1969 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I present 
the remarks of Roger LeGrand, vice 
president of WITI-TV in Milwaukee, de- 
livered at the recent TV Awards Lunch- 
eon for National Press Photographers 
Association members for insertion in the 
Recorp at this point: 


How THE “LENSMAN” IN AN AGE CRYING FOR 
BETTER COMMUNICATIONS CAN Stay “IN 
Focus” 


This convention is made up of “lensmen” 
... photographers . . . with a large majority 
of you engaged in reporting the news. Your 
still pictures, your motion pictures, commu- 
nicate with the public through magazines, 
newspapers, television networks and stations. 
What you shoot becomes extremely impor- 
tant, not only for you in your personal ca- 
reers, but to the public you serve. You can 
bring truth and impact to a report or narra- 
tive by being a responsible camera reporter, 
or you can use your camera unfairly and dis- 
tort an incident. 

My business is television, and, as general 
manager of a television station in one of 
America’s major markets, reaching hundreds 
of thousands of homes every day, I share this 
kind of responsibility for fairness with you. 
Many of my colleagues in the television in- 
dustry became extremely upset several weeks 
ago when the United States Supreme Court 
upheld a government rule requiring broad- 
casters to give people attacked over the air 
a chance to reply. The rule is an outgrowth 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion’s “Fairness Doctrine,” which had been 
challenged by a group of broadcasters as 
inhibiting free speech. 

Some broadcasters didn’t like that Su- 
preme Court decision. They felt the decision 
took the position that the First Amend- 
ment (guaranteeing freedom of speech) was 
giving a different order of protection to 
broadcasting than to the printed press. Be- 
cause a broadcaster, the owner and operator 
of a television or radio station, is using a 
frequency which is not available to all, he 
does have an obligation to comply with a 
standard of performance that may not be 
demanded from an unlicensed media. A 
former Chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, Fred Ford, put it very 
simply when he described the difference be- 
tween the press and radio and TV: “A news- 
paper has the right to be unfair. A broad- 
caster has the obligation to be fair.” 

There may well be a danger here. With a 
firm, tight grip on the broadcaster by a gov- 
ernment agency, some broadcasters might 
not be likely to pursue controversial topics 
for discussion. A broadcaster might decide 
to avoid all controversial discussion and 
thereby avoid the necessity to give anyone 
a reply. He might say: “If I don't editorially 
criticize a person or group of persons and 
avoid controversial discussions and docu- 
mentary p , then I won't have to be 
concerned about living up to the FOC ex- 
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pectations of fairness, and my license to 
broadcast will never be suspect.” 

This, of course, would be most unfor- 
tunate. Here would be a broadcaster, own- 
ing and operating a television or radio sta- 
tion in the public interest, but refusing to 
use the impact of his media to become in- 
volved in the vital issues around him. Not 
only would this be unfortunate .. . it would 
be a disservice to the public. 

I doubt that many broadcasters will take 
this route. By and large, most of them... 
in fact, the vast majority of them, are re- 
sponsible, involved individuals who appre- 
ciate and respect the power of the medium 
they control. 

I do not believe the “Fairness Doctrine” 
and this recent ruling of the high court 
confirming its validity will do harm to the 
broadcasters. On the contrary, I believe we 
need the guiding principles embodied in the 
“Doctrine.” We are operating on publicly 
allocated frequencies with the custodial 
power to program persuasive material on 
those frequencies, 

As I said, the vast majority of broadcast- 
ers are responsible, dedicated individuals. 
However, let’s be honest. There are some who 
are not. And, without a “Fairness Doctrine” 
to control them, there's no end to the damage 
they might accomplish in their own self- 
interest. They could tout their own personal 
beliefs ...their own social philoso- 
phies .. . and fail to give a balanced, fair 
presentation of all the facts on their power- 
ful electronic platforms. This is the type that 
is kept in line ... forced to be fair... 
through the “Fairness Doctrine.” The re- 
sponsible radio and television operators, and 
they are in the majority, will always be 
fair ... with or without a “Fairness Doc- 
trine.” 

Those of you who are involved in the news 
operations know full well that it is not always 
easy to be fair, try as you might. The issues 
on which we report today are highly contro- 
versial, involving people who are firmly con- 
vinced that their views are totally right and 
those they oppose are totally wrong. People 
are quickly angered, frustrated, embittered. 
And to satisfy all involved with what both 
sides consider a fair and thorough report is 
extremely difficult. Most of the time they 
want you to show and say only what they 
desire to see and hear. To them, you are fair 
only when you show their side. The elec- 
tronics medium is especially the target of 
criticism. Perhaps it is because television has 
such powerful impact. Every story becomes a 
front page story, because it is the only story 
being told at a given time. It stands alone. 
This is unlike a newspaper that can cram ten 
stories on one page without any special em- 
phasis on any of them. 

It seems if you really want to be fair today, 
you've got to work at it. In the recent Mil- 
waukee brewery strike, we wanted the public 
to know what the strike was all about, Our 
newsroom worked hard at reporting all angles 
on what has got to be one of the major local 
stories of the year. After all, “beer town” was 
slowly but surely running out of suds. The 
breweries were shut down. The public, the 
beer-drinking public, had a right to know 
how the strike was coming along. Some vio- 
lence occurred at the Schlitz bottlehouse 
when the brewery moved trains, loaded with 
beer, out into the yards. Pickets tried to stop 
the trains, and there were skirmishes with 
police when strikers refused to move off the 
tracks and permit the trains to move in and 
out of the plant. At one point, union officials 
told our reporters Schlitz was deliberately 
fomenting the trouble at the bottlehouse. 
The company wanted these incidents to 
re ip they said, to make the strikers look 
bad. 

In attempts to balance out the story, our 
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news people went to the company representa- 
tive and asked for a statement. In fact, they 
tried for several days to get a statement. It 
never came. Now here was an opportunity 
for the company to calm a very touchy, ex- 
plosive situation. They declined. This is an 
example of how sometimes you do your level 
best to be fair and seek out all sides of an 
issue... but, in this day of broad com- 
munications, they just refuse to commu- 
nicate. It was unfair to the public, but we 
were forced to report a one-sided story. Not 
our fault, you say? Of course not. But we 
didn’t like it. I’m sure it will happen again 
in similar situations, and again, we'll try hard 
to give both sides of the story. 

Need I remind you this is an era of pro- 
test .. . of dissent .. . much of it healthy, 
some of it damaging? Reporting on a country 
in revolt (and that is really what we have 
today whether we like it or not) is a most 
difficult assignment. Many old, hard-line 
news editors ...men with long years of ex- 
perience in journalism ... will tell you it’s 
never been so difficult. No matter what you 
report, it seems you're damned if you do, 
damned if you don’t. We in television con- 
stantly hear from people who say: “Why do 
you put all those kooks on the air? If you 
didn’t give them coverage and recognition, 
they just wouldn't make trouble any more.” 
It’s hard for us, who see the events of the 
world go by every day, to believe that we 
still have people who think that if you ignore 
a problem, it will go away. But, I fear, that 
is exactly what some of them would like us 
to do. An we cannot do that. We need to 
apply the best kind of journalistic know- 
how and judgment and hope and pray we're 
making the right... the fairest . . . decision 
possible. 

Apparently in television we're not doing too 
badly. We must be making some right deci- 
sions. At least there’s no longer any doubt 
about television’s power and popularity and 


its impact on today’s society. We get our share 
of criticism, but most of that criticism comes 
from professional intellectuals. While they go 
on talking to each other about how bad tele- 
vision is, that great mass of American people 


are watching the tube . . . and, for the most 
part, are liking what they see. According to 
an extensive Roper Survey released several 
months back, 59% of Mr. and Mrs. America 
have chosen television as their prime source 
of information. Newspapers were chosen by 
49%; radio by 25%; and magazine by 7%. 
Multiple answers, which were recorded, ac- 
counted for the total of over 100%. No one, 
including the press, has seriously challenged 
that survey. 

If television is the prime source of informa- 
tion, obviously it has great influence. What- 
ever appears on the tube can be a source of 
good or evil . . . for clarity or distortion ... 
for honesty or dishonesty. 

There’s an old expression that is so familiar 
to photographers: “The camera doesn’t lie.” 
Well, it’s true the camera shoots and records 
what is there . . . but a news photographer’s 
coverage, the series of pictures he shoots, can 
lie. By highlighting certain aspects of a story, 
and ignoring others, he can give an entirely 
different version of the actual happening. 

And, television’s cameras can lie in the 
same manner. Unless that broadcaster, who 
strives to be fair, has people in his news de- 
partment who also believe in fairness, his 
hopes for honest, straightforward reporting 
are lost. His television station can be telling 
a very convincing, persuasive lie if the wrong 
people are manning the news cameras. 

A still man can shoot a picture on a story 
that will take the whole incident out of con- 
text. He can accent the negative side of the 
story and give the public a false impression 
of what really went on... as we say, a lie. 
And, if he shoots sound-on-film, the story can 
be even more seriously distorted on the edit- 
ing tables by taking sound quotes out of con- 
text and isolating them. There’s no end to 
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the mischief, damaging mischief, that you 
men with a camera can cause if you so choose. 

Probably good examples of what I’m trying 
to say were found in Chicago during the now 
famous Democratic Convention of a year 
ago. Live TV cameras, motion picture TV 
photographers, and still pictures, clearly 
showed police beating demonstrators un- 
mercifully. No one can deny this happened. 
But, what about the other side? Rarely did 
we see those bent on causing violence taunt- 
ing police, daring them to make an arrest, 
calling them obscene names. Somehow, I feel 
both sides were not represented in a fair, 
balanced report. 

In some of our university demonstrations, 
again we saw police clubs swinging, tear gas 
permeating over the campus, blood spilled 
by police officers forcing arrest. We rarely 
saw, or heard, the taunting, the obscenities 
from the foul-mouthed anarchists. Nor did 
we see the majority of students diligently 
going about their business of getting an 
education. We need to tell the whole story. 
We have the obligation to tell it like it really 
happened. 

And look at Vietnam. We see our planes 
strafing, dropping deadly napalm. But, 
when's the last you saw the results of a 
Vietcong attact on a village, where all was 
burned to the ground, where women and 
children and old people were deliberately, 
savagely slaughtered. We can't seek out only 
the sensational aspect of a story and dwell 
on that. The whole story is there to tell, and 
we are obligated to tell all of it. 

There are so many other incidents where 
the man with the camera can impress his 
viewer in an honest or dishonest manner. 
Pictures, whether they're still shots or on 
motion picture film, and properly, skillfully 
taken, can bring us so close to the actual 
happening. This is an age that cries for 
better communications, and you are the 
communicators. With that camera, you hold 
a powerful instrument for good or for evil, 
for distortion or for clarity. 

At a time when there is so much misun- 
derstanding, your pictures can bring under- 
standing. At a time when there is so much 
mistrust among our people, your pictures 
can build trust and confidence. You can 
make violence more violent; or you can show 
violence in its true perspective ... as a last 
resort for only a few misguided people. Use 
your camera well, and use it with good con- 
science. Thank you for this privilege of being 
with you. Good luck ...and... stay in 
focus! 


AMERICA IS ABOUT TO PUT MEN ON 
THE MOON 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
as we approach closer to the day when 
three outstanding Americans will set 
foot on the moon it is appropriate to 
note that the North American Rockwell 
Corp., one of the prime contractors of 
the Apollo program, has placed a 
thought-provoking and significant ad- 
vertisement in the news media. During 
these days when we must consider the 
future of our national space program 
and what we will do with the investment 
that we have already made in this ef- 
fort, these words make significant read- 
ing: 

AMERICA Is ABOut To Put MEN ON THE Moon 

Please read this before they go. 

Perhaps the best way for anyone to try 
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to understand the size of such an under- 
taking is not for us to list the thousands of 
problems that had to be overcome, but for 
you to simply go out in your backyard some 
night, look up, and try to imagine how you'd 
begin, if it were up to you. 

But our reason here is not to talk about 
the technicalities of the Apollo project. 
Rather, it is simply to ask you to think, for 
at least one brief moment, about the men 
and women who have applied their heads 
and their hearts and their hands—and a 
good many years of their lives—to putting a 
man on the moon, 

Many of these people have worked for less 
money than they could haye made in other 
places, and it is safe to say they have worked 
through more nights and weekends and 
lunch and dinner hours than they would 
have anywhere else. 

And the astronauts, the brave men who 
will fiy again down that long, dark and dust- 
less corridor of space, this time to set foot— 
to walk upon the surface of the moon—they 
know the price that’s often paid in setting 
out for lands uncharted. They know the 
price their fathers’ grandfathers paid just to 
walk across the wilderness of America for the 
first fifty years. 

For a long time now, we have been in- 
volved with the people who are the thinkers 
and the designers and the builders and the 
pilots of America’s man-to-the-moon dream, 
of America’s man-to-the-moon determina- 
tion. We have worked with them, eaten 
with them, lived with them. 

Yet our appreciation and admiration for 
them continues to grow each day—for their 
energy, for their imagination, their confi- 
dence, for their patience, their resourceful- 
ness, for their courage. 

We ask you, in the days ahead as we wait 
for the big one to begin, to understand this 
fantastic feat for what it is and to put it 
in proper perspective, a triumph of man, of 
individuals, of truly great human beings. 
For our touchdown on the moon will not be 
the product of magic, but the gift of men. 

In James A. Michener’s novel, “The 
Bridges at Toko-Ri,” an American admiral 
stands on the deck of his carrier early one 
morning and ponders the subject of his brave 
men, And thinking to himself, he asks a 
question of the wind which we believe all of 
us should ask as we think of the men who 
will finally make it to the moon and of the 
men who got them there: “Why is America 
lucky enough to have such men? ... Where 
did we get such men?” 

NORTH AMERICAN ROCKWELL. 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, it was very 
pleasing to me to see the promptness 
with which Secretary of Labor George P. 
Shultz is attacking the problem of job 
training. Certainly this subject should 
have a top priority. 

In a very comprenensive report, Sec- 
retary Shultz tells us that more than a 
million job opportunities for the disad- 
vantaged will be available in the next 12 
months, 

President Nixon in his inaugural ad- 
dress said that his administration would 
“Lift up the poor and hungry.” 

He also declared that: 

We shall plan now for the day when our 
wealth can be transferred from the destruc- 
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tion of war abroad to the urgent needs of 
our people at home. 


We find now that President Nixon is 
making strides to carry out this com- 
mitment. His present budget calls for 
1,054,230 opportunities for fiscal 1970— 
an increase of almost 80,000 over fiscal 
1969. This represents an 8-percent in- 
crease in job training opportunities over 
fiscal 1969 under the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act, the Economic 
Opportunity Act, and the social security 
amendments. 

When we consider that the dollar in- 
vestment for this worthwhile project is 
increased by 16.4 percent, one realizes 
that the Nixon administration is making 
sincere efforts to improve the lot of those 
who have not been prepared to enter the 
industrial field. 

It was very pleasing to me to see that 
Secretary Shultz had a concern for our 
immediate problems in this field. He tells 
us that the number of summer jobs for 
youth—under the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps and the JOBS program spearhead- 
ed by the National Alliance of Business- 
men—will reach an alltime peak this 
summer. A record number of disad- 
vantaged young people will be entering 
the business world for the first time. 
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Secretary Shultz’ detailed announce- 
ment follows: 

In major programs slated for F.Y. 1970, the 
Job Opportunities in the Business Sector 
(JOBS) program has more than doubled its 
dollars and opportunities, going from $160 
million to $420 million and from 51,000 op- 
portunities to 140,000 opportunities. In do- 
ing so, the plan being sponsored by the 
National Alliance of Businessmen expands 
from 50 of the largest metropolitan areas in 
the Nation to 125. The goal of the Alliance 
has also been increased from 500,000 by 
June 1971 to 614,000 disadvantaged persons 
hired and in training by that date. The NAB 
already has met its first year goal of 100,000 
hired and in training by June 30, 1969. More 
than 102,000 are on the job. 

The Concentrated Employment Program, 
with its major components of classroom and 
on-the-job training contracts with schools 
and employers, has been increased by near- 
ly $79 million and 20,000 opportunities. This 
includes the Manpower Development and 
Training Act funds earmarked for the class- 
room, OJT and part-time work projects. 

One of the major new directions during 
the new fiscal year will be the emphasis 
placed on upgrading of job skills for persons 
newly on the job and for those marking time 
in static situations. 

This emphasis will be applied in the regu- 
lar MDTA on-the-job training programs, and 
through the JOBS contracting options which 
will, for the first time, assist in the cost of 
upgrading workers through this program. 
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Secretary Shultz has pointed out that up- 
grading must become an integral part of 
any job-entry training effort if workers are 
to move ahead once they learn basic jobs and 
skills. Upgrading results in new entry job 
opportunities, he said. 

Referring to the cutback in Job Corps 
openings, from 35,000 to 22,300, the Secretary 
said that this was made up more than six- 
fold by the increased overall manpower train- 
ing program budget. 

“The Job Corps,” the Secretary said, “is, 
and was, a relatively small part of the mas- 
sive total job training effort that is being 
undertaken.” 

The 47 Job Corps centers have room for 
nearly 17,400 youths. Upwards of 2,700 are 
expected to be enrolled each month. An ad- 
ditional 300 will be recruited each month for 
the residential manpower centers when all 
30 new centers are established and operating 
for 4,600 youth. 

State Employment Service offices have al- 
ready begun assignments of 1,750 youths to 
residential centers: 720 to the men’s centers, 
822 to the Conservation centers, and 216 to 
the women’s centers. 

The first of the new centers, with a total 
capacity of 700 youths, have been announced 
for Fall opening in Phoenix, Ariz., and Edi- 
son, N.J. 

A listing of programs and budgets are 
attached for Fiscal Year 1969 and Fiscal 
Year 1970. Job Corps totals are included in 
the 1969 listings, even though it was not a 
part of the Labor Department program, to 
permit proper comparisons. 


A COMPARISON OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1969 PROGRAMS AND THOSE PROPOSED FOR FISCAL 1970 


Fiscal year 1969 


Opportu- 
nities 


Amount 


us peetannes in the business sec- 
$159, 750, 000 

Cancsniehind employment program.. 115, 400, 000 
Institutional MDTA training 186, 000, 000 
On-the-job MDTA training 54, 608, 000 
Upgrading, part time, and other 

DTA training 24, 728, 000 
Title V, State pie oon S 
Special summer.. 
Program support. 
Carryover 


ALLOW VOLUNTARY PRAYERS IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HON. JAMES F. HASTINGS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues who have arranged for Prayer 
Day to underscore their efforts to amend 
the Constitution to allow voluntary pray- 
ers in public schools cannot be com- 
mended too highly. I fervently pray—if 
I may be permitted to use such an ex- 
pression without raising the hackles of 
those Constitution-watchers who feel the 
halls of freedom will collapse into a dusty 
heap if a child speaks the name of God 
in a schoolroom—that the sponsors of 
Prayer Day will meet with greater suc- 
cess in this session of Congress than in 
the past. 

I cannot believe that the minds of the 
men who gave us our Constitution in- 
tended that a child’s prayer should be 
considered unlawful. It is against the 
very nature of this Nation whose herit- 
age is based on a devout belief in a 
Supreme Being. But the Court has 


Fiscal year 1970 
Opportu- 
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spoken and the results have been wide- 
spread public concern. I feel the school 
prayer ruling has been incorrectly and 
unrealistically interpreted by perhaps a 
well-intentioned minority which disre- 
gards the religious character of the ma- 
jority of our society. Free choice to wor- 
ship or not to worship is the rule. It 
should be the same for prayer. 

The writers of our Constitution never 
meant that its words should be inter- 
preted so a minority could exercise its 
will over the majority. More than 80 bills 
relating to prayer in public schools have 
been introduced. All are not the same but 
they generally point in the same direc- 
tion—legislation which would permit 
voluntary prayer in public schools, Again 
I say a prayer that this may be achieved 
during the current session of Congress. 


SMUT PEDDLERS—PART II 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the mer- 
chants of smut can be put out of business, 


Fiscal year 1969 Fiscal year 1970 
Opportu- 


rt Opportu- 
nities 


nities 


nira he employment 


80, 000, 000 
105, 419, 000 
1, 402, 589, 000 


66, 300 
974, 638 


1,637, 405,000 1,054, 230 


but it will take the combined efforts of 
all of us. 

Legislation can help in its own way. 
But the most effective attack is on the 
local scene. 

A former House colleague, the Honor- 
able O. K. Armstrong from Missouri, 
wrote an interesting article for the 
March 1966 edition of Reader’s Digest— 
an article which still is quite timely. The 
text follows: 

FILTH For PROFIT: THE BIG BUSINESS OF 

PORNOGRAPHY 
(By O. K. Armstrong) 

“We are starting a new line of paperbacks 
and need tough, hard-hitting, sex-action- 
filled books, geared to the demands of today’s 
competitive market. What we seek is offbeat 
sex, with emphasis on deviations. The sex 
must be as strong and as offbeat as possible. 

The above was sent by a publisher to pros- 
pective writers in November 1963. Sick as it 
may seem, it offers only a glimpse into one 
corner of a huge underworld—the extremely 
profitable business of pornography. 

Until the early 1950’s obscene materials 
were sold privately. Now hard-core obscenity 
has emerged into the open. On countless 
newsstands, paperback books by the score 
present explicit accounts of sexual perver- 
sion. “Stag” movies and slides, records of 
obscene songs and humor, pornographic pic- 
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tures and comic books—all are available on 
the open market, to buyers of any age. 

According to Henry B. Montague, chief in- 
spector of the U.S. Post Office Department, at 
least 100 million copies of “objectionable” 
publications go through the mail each year. 
The Department estimates that a half-bil- 
lMon-dollars’ worth of obscene materials is 
distributed, by mail or truck and express. 

Who produces this filth? Most pornogra- 
phers are reluctant to discuss their trade. 
But since many are under indictment, or 
have been convicted, for violating laws 
against obscenity, the major facts about the 
lucrative racket can be established from 
court records, 

According to James J, Clancy, a former as- 
sistant district attorney of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty who has been active in the prosecution 
of many big smut peddlers, about 60 per- 
cent of the lewd magazines and paperbacks 
that circulate in the United States are pub- 
lished by California firms. Two big West 
Coast producers of magazines or books de- 
clared obscene by the courts are Sanford E. 
Aday of Fresno and Milton Luros of Los 
Angeles. Aday began publishing paperbacks 
as early as 1952. Records show that, operat- 
ing under several firm names, he produced 
826,840 volumes featuring lurid sex in one 
five-month period. He has been indicted 
numerous times, and he and an associate 
were convicted in a federal court in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., in 1963, under a law which 
permits prosecution of a publisher wherever 
his obscenity is sold. The court assessed 
heavy fines and imposed a prison sentence, 
but the case is on appeal. Meanwhile, Aday’s 
firm continues in business. 

The companies controlled by Luros turn 
out a tremendous volume of offensive litera- 
ture, some paperbacks featuring lesbianism, 
incest, perversion, sadism and homosexuality. 
Court records show that from July 1963 
through July 1964 Luros also published 
2,490,000 copies of girlie magazines, retailing 
for an average $1.50 a copy. In that same 
12-month period, he turned out at least 28 
nudist magazines, averaging 25,000 copies of 
each. His total annual sales approximate six 
million dollars. Luros has been indicted four 
times, convicted twice. (The second convic- 
tion, at Sioux City, Iowa, in January 1966, 
will be appealed.) 

In the New York area, Edward Mishkin 
has held front rank among numerous pub- 
lishers and sellers of sex literature. In 1960, 
New York City police, armed with a search 
warrant, seized 42 different titles of paper- 
backs in one of Mishkin’s retail stores. The 
writers testified that Mishkin had directed 
them to fill the books with raw sex scenes. 
Leotha Hackshaw, one of the authors, told 
the court: “The sex had to be very strong; it 
had to be rough; it had to be clearly spelled 
out. He wanted scenes in which women were 
making love to women, men with men—sex 
in an abnormal and irregular fashion.” 

Mishkin was convicted, and the verdict 
was upheld by the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, His case is on appeal before the Su- 
preme Court. 

By late 1965, according to the National 
Office for Decent Literature (an organization 
that screens all paperbacks for guidance of 
Catholic families), the offensive soft-bound 
books were hitting the market at the rate 
of about 200 new titles a month. In addition, 

es for the “homosexual trade” have 
multiplied. Last fall, I counted 19 in one 
bookstore in Washington within a block of 
the White House, 

After the opening of the first “sunbath- 
ing” camps in the United States during the 
early 1930’s, a few nudist cults issued pri- 
vately circulated publications, using photo- 
graphs taken at the camps. They were not 
pornographic. “But today the situation is 
changed,” declares Mervin Mounce, editor 
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and published of Eden, one of the legitimate 
nudist magazines. ‘The new so-called nudist 
publications, which number more than 100, 
are simply girlie magazines.” They use pic- 
tures of professional models posed to excite 
prurient interest. 

How do the publishers of pornography 
operate? The going rate of pay to an author 
of a smutty paperback is $600. The author 
grinds out a manuscript in about a week. 
Retail price per copy, when published, is 95 
cents. Paper, artwork for the cover, and 
printing cost a total of about 10 cents. Na- 
tional and local wholesale distributors, re- 
tailers and transportation expenses take aN- 
other 45 cents or so. That leaves 40 cents for 
the publisher. If all of a standard printing 
(30,000 copies) is sold, he stands to realize 
approximately $12,000—minus the $600 for 
the author. 

“And many of these publishers make no 
capital investment,” says Clancy. “Their 
business is done on credit.” 

One of the biggest mail-order smut deal- 
ers in the nation is John Amslow and Asso- 
ciates, of Culver City, Calif. Amslow uses an 
assortment of pseudonyms, selling by direct 
mail such items as nudist films, porno- 
graphic records, pictures and playing cards, 
and lingerie. One enormous mailing recently 
went out advertising records that present 
“the actual sounds of erotic love.” During 
1965, thousands of families received adver- 
tising matter from “X Sales, Winnetka, 
Calif.,” openly soliciting the purchase of stag 
movies. The films portray the worst in per- 
verted sex. 

Printing the magazine and paperback 
smut is itself a substantial business. At least 
25 firms work at the job in the Los Angeles 
area. Two of these are Nu Cal Litho and 
London Press, the latter owned by Milton 
Luros. Gross income for the printer runs 
about 15 cents for a magazine, 10 cents for 
@ paperback. Also, many small legitimate 
firms take on print orders for a girlie mag- 
azine or two for the extra profit. At one 
plant I saw presses, which had just com- 
pleted 100,000 “nudies,” being readied for a 
run of a monthly religious publication. 

The final step for the pornography pub- 
lisher is distribution. Ordinarily he tries to 
arrange for a wholesaler to handle his wares. 
“We leave with each retail outlet, on con- 
signment, the number of copies of each pub- 
lication we think that outlet will sell, based 
on past performance,” a big distributor told 
me. Most general distributors protest that 
they do not pressure retailers to take the 
sexy Magazines and paperbacks. But many 
retailers say: “We have to take the bad pub- 
lications with the good, or be penalized.” 

Some big distributors have taken the ulti- 
mate step in merchandising: they under- 
write their own retail stores. Shops have been 
opened in many large cities to handle lewd 
magazines and paperbacks almost exclusively. 

If this tide of obscenity is to be beaten 
back, citizens must recognize pornographic 
materials as the public enemies they are— 
destructive of the values essential to a whole- 
some, law-abiding society. We need not stand 
by helplessly; the multi-million-dollar smut 
industry is vulnerable to determined, united 
effort by concerned citizens. The first 
Amendment to the Constitution, which 
guarantees free speech, does not make the 
smut peddlers immune to prosecution. The 
U.S. Supreme Court has declared: “Implicit 
in the history of the First Amendment is the 
rejection of obscenity as utterly without re- 
deeming social importance. Obscenity is not 
within the area of constitutionally protected 
speech or press.” 

Here is a program of action that citizens 
of any community can follow: 

1. Speak out. The spread of pornography 
results from public apathy and ignorance of 
the problem. Do not act as a self-proclaimed 
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censor, but make your voice heard. Examine 
the paperback books, magazines and films 
sold in your community. If you think some 
material is offensive, say so. Ask your town 
attorney if it violates any law. 

2. Organize community support, Clergy- 
men, parents, civic, business and labor 
groups can form an effective committee to 
demand action from law-enforcement offi- 
cials. Citizens for Decent Literature, Inc., 
3300 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
helped to establish 300 such committees 
across the country. 

3. Secure expert legal advice. The battle 
against pornography is often won or lost in 
the courtroom. Convictions depend upon vig- 
orous prosecution backed by strong laws. 
Make certain that the anti-obscenity statutes 
in your state are powerful and consistent 
with the latest Supreme Court decisions, and 
that your police officials know the proper 
procedures to enforce them. Urge that all 
cases be tried in a criminal court before a 
jury, by an attorney experienced in obscenity 
law. 


CITIZENS CRUSADE FOR CLEAN 
WATER ASKS MORE FEDERAL 
FUNDS FOR SEWAGE TREATMENT 
PLANTS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Citi- 
zens Crusade for Clean Water, a group 
of more than 40 citizen organizations, 
has urged that the full $1 billion au- 
thorized for sewage treatment plants in 
the Clean Water Restoration Act be 
granted in fiscal 1970. The administra- 
tion has requested only $214,000,000 of 
that amount. I include the June 9, 1969, 
statement of Mrs. Donald Clusen, vice 
president of the League of Women Vot- 
ers of the United States, setting forth 
the program of the Citizens Crusade, in 
the Recor at this point: 


STATEMENT TO PRESS CONFERENCE, CITIZENS 
CRUSADE FOR CLEAN WATER 


(By Mrs. Donald Clusen) 


The entire effort to clean up the nation’s 
waters has been based from the beginning on 
federal promise to help finance sewage treat- 
ment plants. This program is now on the 
brink of financial disaster, and it is this 
crisis which has brought together the orga- 
nizations which realize the need for money 
in an attempt to galvanize public demand 
ee public support for funds before it is too 

In a rare show of unanimity Congress, in 
1966, passed the Clean Water Restoration 
Act. This Act authorized $1 billion for fed- 
eral sewage treatment facility construction 
grants-in-aid in fiscal 1970. Thus far the new 
Administration has left unaltered the fiscal 
1970 budget request of the former Admin- 
istration which amounts to $214,000,000. 
This sum, the same amount appropriated 
for fiscal 1969, is inadequate to accelerate 
water cleanup. The nation will never achieve 
the water quality standards set by the states 
unless improved treatment plants and in- 
terceptor sewers are built. Construction will 
not be encouraged by $214,000,000 in federal 
help. The Citizens Crusade for Clean Water 
is asking the President to request and the 
Congress to appropriate the full $1 billion 
authorized for fiscal 1970. 

The grant program is authorized in the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act as 
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amended. The total federal appropriation 
for this grant program is allotted among 
the states according to a formula set forth 
in the law. Each state then allocates its 
share among localities selected by the re- 
sponsible state agency. Plans for construc- 
tion and for funding the local share must 
meet state and federal requirements. 

Congress has consistently failed to meet 
its commitments to the states and localities 
via the grant program. In fiscal 1969, Con- 
gress authorized $700,000,000 in treatment 
facility grants but appropriated $214,000,000. 
The Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966 
raised expectations when it removed the dol- 
lar ceiling, offered a larger percent of federal 
aid, and increased the amount authorized 
for construction grants, 

In reality these increases never material- 
ized because federal appropriations have 
been so low. By 1968, 23 states, Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands had passed legislation 
authorizing a state share of 25-30 percent, 
but in the same year the Congress appropri- 
ated only $203,000,000 instead of the $450,- 
000,000 authorized. Thus the incentive of- 
fered by the Clean Water Restoration Act has 
been almost no incentive at all, Only states 
able to undertake prepayment of the federal 
share in expectation of reimbursement can 
get leverage out of the promise implicit in 
the percentages of the Act. State legislatures 
that met after the President’s budget was 
sent to Congress in 1967 had scant reason 
to authorize appropriation of matching state 
funds, 

Every year that we expend less money at 
the federal level on the grant program, the 
effect is felt all the way down the line. These 
are incentive grants and they represent seed 
money to encourage local and state invest- 
ment. In the last 11 years, the Federal Water 
Pollution Administration reports, invest- 
ment of $1,200,000,000 has stimulated con- 
struction of more than $5 billion of waste 
treatment facilities in local communities. 

The Citizens Crusade for Clean Water to- 
day issues a call to every American who ob- 
jects to water pollution. Instead of hand- 
wringing and lamenting about how dirty 
the river or lake is, every interested citizen 
should write his Representative and Senator 
and the President. The message is simple— 
a much bigger share of our tax money spent 
to clean up the water. The public has been 
told on innumerable occasions that what is 
required for cleanup is a public opinion that 
is angry and vocal. Members of organizations 
cooperating in the Citizens Crusade for 
Clean Water will put this theory to the su- 
preme test and let the Executive and Legis- 
lative branches of our government know that 
pollution abatement has more than citi- 
zen support, it has citizen demand. 


HELPING CHILDREN OVERCOME 
LEARNING DISABILITIES 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Gen- 
eral Subcommittee on Education, which 
I serve as chairman, is this week holding 
hearings on H.R. 8660 and related bills 
to help school-age children with learn- 
ing disabilities. 

“Learning disabilities’ can be de- 
scribed as a disorder in one or more of 
the basic psychological processes in- 
volved in understanding or using lan- 
guage, spoken or written, which disorder 
manifests itself in imperfect ability to 
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listen, speak, read, write, spell, or do 
mathematical calculations. The term 
“learning disabilities’ does not include 
children with learning problems which 
are primarily the result of visual, hear- 
ing or motor handicaps, or mental re- 
tardation, of emotional disturbance, or 
of environmental disadvantage. 

It has been estimated that between 3 
and 5 million of our school-age children 
have one or more learning disabilities 
which, while in no way interfering with 
their intelligence and potential, severely 
hampers them from absorbing classroom 
material as readily as other students. 

In order to keep my colleagues in the 
Congress abreast of the interest and con- 
cern among teachers, parents, doctors, 
therapists, and educators in coping with 
learning disabilities in our classrooms, I 
wish to include an article which ap- 
peared in the May issue of Today's 
Health, entitled “Helping Children To 
Overcome Learning Disabilities.” 

This article provides some insightful 
information into these increasing phe- 
nomena in our American school system. 
Our subcommittee has heard equally im- 
pressive testimony from qualified indi- 
viduals in this field, and we are hopeful 
this legislation will be acted upon by the 
House and Senate during this session of 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the article follows: 


HELPING CHILDREN OVERCOME LEARNING DIS- 
ABILITIES 
(By Theodore Irwin) 

When he reads aloud, seven-year-old John- 
ny reverses letters in words, saying “was” 
for “saw” and “cupperbut” for “buttercup.” 
Susan, at six, can’t tell left from right. In 
class, Bobby is hyperactive, exploding in sud- 
den rages and tantrums. Other youngsters 
handle a pencil clumsily, can't concentrate, 
or seem confused in their speech. 

Your own child may have one or more of 
these and other learning blocks. Yet he could 
be intelligent, his health, hearing, and eye- 
sight perfectly normal. Your child would not 
be unique. According to Dr. James Cava- 
naugh, chief of pediatrics at Boston’s St. 
Elizabeth Hospital, “one out of four Ameri- 
can kids has some problem in regard to 
learning.” 

Often it’s termed a “perceptual motor dif- 
ficulty,” involving impressions received 
through the senses and appropriate move- 
ments. It’s possible—but by no means cer- 
tain—that a child’s special learning handi- 
cap may be due to a subtle, slight irregular- 
ity of brain functon. The condition, or syn- 
drome (a group of characteristic symptoms), 
has come to be generally known as minimal 
brain dysfunction (MBD) or special learn- 
ing disabilities—a relatively new entity in the 
health field. Last May, a Congressional Sub- 
committee on Education conservatively esti- 
mated that one to three percent of our school 
poulation may have learning disabilities 
severe enough to require special remedial 
procedures. 

This does not necessarily mean that if a 
child misbehaves or does poorly at school, 
his brain functioning is out of whack or that 
he’s “retarded.” He may just be a late starter, 
have a poor teacher, feel an emotional con- 
flict, show an hereditary lag in development, 
or suffer a low-grade physical ailment, Some 
other innocuous hidden factor also could 
be responsible. Still, it is important for par- 
ents and teachers to understand, recognize, 
and know what to do about MBD, if that’s 
the eventual diagnosis. 

The following careful definition of “learn- 
ing disability” has been suggested by the Na- 
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tional Advisory Committee on Handicapped 
Children: “Children with special learning 
disabilities exhibit a disorder in one or more 
of the basic psychological processes involved 
in understanding or in using spoken or writ- 
ten languages. These may be manifested in 
disorders of listening, thinking, talking, read- 
ing, writing, spelling, or arithmetic .. . They 
do not include learning problems which are 
due primarily to visual, hearing, or motor 
handicaps, to mental retardation, emotional 
disturbance, or to environmental disadvan- 
tage.” 

Various states refer to learning disabilities 
by other names, such as educational handi- 
caps, special learning disorders, or perceptual 
impairments. 

An increasingly recognized element in 
learning failure, minimal brain dysfunction is 
a catch-all technical phrase for widely differ- 
ing problems. When a child is diagnosed as 
having MBD, he may have no demonstrable 
brain injury, as in cases of cerebral palsy or 
epilepsy, which show irregular electroen- 
cephalograph (EEG) patterns. 

“MBD is largely an inference, and cerebral 
impairment is assumed,” says Dr. Norman 
Sher, child psychiatrist at Maimonides Medi- 
cal Center, Brooklyn, New York. “The as- 
sumption is that there is anatomic damage, 
that it may be minute and limited to highly 
focal areas of the brain.” 

Significantly, whatever hindrance in the 
nervous system there may be in a mild learn- 
ing-disability case is “minimal,” subtly af- 
fecting learning and behavior without evident 
lowering of a child’s general intellectual ca- 
pacity. In other words, these youngsters may 
be smart. When tested, they achieve near 
average, average, even above average in intel- 
lectual functioning. 

About 100 symptoms of MBD have been 
identified, and each affected child has his own 
particular cluster. Signs may show up in 
various combinations of impaired visual or 
hearing awareness, language, memory, con- 
cept-formation, or muscular function. 

Among early medical symptoms are slow- 
ness or awkwardness of movement, an inabil- 
ity to develop a sense of up and down, a defi- 
ciency in the senses of touch, time, or dis- 
tance. An MBD-child’s hearing, vision, and 
voice may be normal, but something in his 
brain centers may not understand the mes- 
sages received by his eyes and ears; or his 
brain centers may not direct his tongue and 
lips to talk properly. 

Behavioral clues include overactivity or un- 
deractivity, lack of normal attention span, 
and displays of unusual and changeable emo- 
tions. Educational symptoms are detected in 
a child’s reading, writing, spelling, and arith- 
metic. 

Many of the characteristics, however, tend 
to smooth out and vanish spontaneously as 
the child grows older, with the natural ma- 
turing of his central nervous system. Very 
bright children with reading problems often 
learn to read later, when they're highly mo- 
tivated. They compensate for their original 
difficulty by interest and intelligence, though 
they may be hampered by a spelling problem. 

If the multiple symptoms confuse you, the 
labels being applied to MBD are even more 
perplexing. “Terms are often used to lend a 
touch of mystification to ignorance,” con- 
tends Dr, Alfred L. Abrams, senior staff psy- 
chiatrist at Queens College, New York. 

In an effort to clarify the lingo, a task 
force of 14 experts was assigned to the job 
by the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness. Their report revealed 
that some 38 terms are employed to describe 
conditions grouped as minimal brain dys- 
function. Labels range from “association- 
deficit pathology” to “organic behavior dis- 
order,” “perceptual cripple,” “clumsy-child 
syndrome,” and “dyslexia.” 

Perhaps the most familiar and fashionable 
term today is “dyslexia.” Simply, this means 
a child is a poor reader. He may reverse let- 
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ters or words, “mirror write,” be unable to 
translate symbols on a printed page into 
meaningful ideas, or exhibit other symptoms, 

The syndrome is not caused by brain dam- 
age, in the opinion of Dr. Lloyd J. Thompson 
of the University of North Carolina Medical 
School. It’s accounted for, he believes, by “an 
innate or constitutional developmental lag,” 
and a child can catch up through special 
treatment. Doctor Thompson calls dyslexia 
“a congenital word-blindness and word- 
deafness” comparable to color-blindness, 
which is independent of intelligence. Others 
say that while dyslexia often accompanies 
MBD, an MBD child is not necessarily 
dyslexic. 

The very existence of specific dyslexia is 
questioned by some knowledgeable authori- 
ties, although more than 20,000 books, arti- 
cles, and reports have been published on the 
condition. Dr. Henry F. Eichenwald of the 
University of Texas Southwestern Medical 
School maintains that most of what's written 
on dyslexia is “speculation, faddism, un- 
proven theory, uncontrolled data, or dogma 
presented as fact.” The vast majority of 
otherwise normal children called dyslexic, 
contends Doctor Eichenwald, could do as 
well, perhaps better, if they were left alone 
to “have time to heal their trouble.” 

Parents are apt to accept, perhaps even 
welcome, the dyslexic label because it’s re- 
spectable—not a report-card “F.” If Mary 
brings home a poor paper from school, her 
suburban mother might say, “I must find 
out if Mary is dyslexic.” 

In cases of faulty learning ability attrib- 
uted to MBD, what are the causes? Medical 
researchers have found that neurologic dis- 
orders such as MBD are significantly linked 
to pregnancy complications of the mother 
and to prematurity. In the prenatal period 
there may be “insults” (physical or chemical 
injuries) to the embryo or fetus; at birth, 
anoxia (lack of oxygen) could affect the cen- 
tral nervous system. Or there may have been 
an illness or injury during the critical de- 
velopment years of the brain and central 
nervous system. Frequently, however, the 
cause of the brain dysfunction cannot be 
traced. 

It’s not unusual for a learning problem to 
be tied to emotional! disturbance. They could 
be related, but it’s hard to say whether the 
learning trouble triggers the emotional up- 
set or vice versa. 

Says Dr. J. G. Minskoff, director of the 
U.S. Bureau of Education of the Handi- 
capped: “Parents should bear in mind that a 
learning-disabled child may be physically in- 
tact and intellectually normal except for one 
or more areas, such as learning arithmetic.” 

Currently, concepts, orientations, and ap- 
proaches to the problem vary widely among 
professionals in the field. Thus, they often 
differ over methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment. 

How is an MBD-learning disability de- 
tected? 

“Diagnosis of minimal brain dysfunction,” 
explains Dr. John Emmette Peters, director 
of child psychiatry, University of Arkansas 
Medical Center, “is made on the basis of 
clinical behavior, history, psychologic eval- 
uation, and neurologic signs. These must be 
evaluated against the background of environ- 
mental and interpersonal factors.” 

Ideally, evaluation includes both a physi- 
cal and an educational checkup. The first 
symptoms may be observed by a parent or 
teacher. Initially, the question is whether 
anything is wrong medically. The family 
physician, pediatrician, pediatric neurologist, 
and other specialists all may play a role. 

Starting with a thorough medical history 
and physical (including neurological) exami- 
nation, a full check should be made of vision 
and hearing. When advisable, the physician 
may ask for special tests. For example, he 
may order an EEG to record the electrical 
activity within the brain or refer the child 
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to an endocrinologist for tests of brain chem- 
istry. 

An educational or behavioral diagnosis en- 
compasses an analysis of the child's school 
record, psychological tests, an assessment of 
his speech and coordination, his ability to use 
ideas meaningfully, his language develop- 
ment, plus observation of behavior in a 
variety of situations. With all this data, a 
hypothesis is arrived at to see what may be 
expected of the child and what can be done 
for him. 

Experts explain that in most instances 
MBD is an unproved diagnosis. Warning 
against alarming parents with an unwar- 
ranted diagnosis of “brain disorder,” Doctor 
Abrams of Queens College recommends that, 
in cases where brain dysfunction can’t be 
proven, a descriptive term such as “delayed 
or irregular maturation” should be used. 

Specialists in the field rely on a wide 
range of diagnostic tools. Some exams meas- 
ure visual-motor functions or visual per- 
ception. Others focus on psychological areas 
as related to language abilities. Many phon- 
ics tests analyze a child’s ability to relate 
sounds and symbols. The best diagnostic 
clinics tend to use several of these, plus ob- 
servation of the subject. 

Philosophies and techniques differ among 
clinics throughout the country. One of the 
most up-to-date facilities is the Learning 
Rehabilitation Service at Maimonides Med- 
ical Center. Part of the Community Mental 
Health Center, it was started three years ago 
as part of the child psychiatry program 
headed by Dr. Norman Sher. The service, 
helping about 650 children a year, was de- 
veloped and is now directed by a vibrant 
educational psychologist, Dr. Cecelia Pol- 
lack, 

In her diagnosis of a child's learning prob- 
lems, Doctor Pollack looks for developmental 
lags, beginning with observations of be- 
havior (distractability, attention span, etc.). 
She notes such factors as coordination, di- 
rectional awareness, and sense of rhythm. 
The child is asked to skip, hop, balance on 
a board, face right and left, throw and catch 
a ball. Sundry other psychological and 
physical tests are given. The service has ac- 
cess to such hospital departments as pedi- 
atrics and neurology; when necessary, a psy- 
chiatrist, ophthalmologist, speech therapist, 
or other specialists are consulted. 

The other morning, chubby, eight-year- 
old Tommy bounced in for diagnosis. Hyper- 
active, he moved quickly, touching one ob- 
ject after another as though driven. He 
asked, “What’s this?” and reached for some- 
thing else without waiting for an answer. 
On various tests, he couldn’t balance him- 
self or tell one direction from another. When 
Doctor Pollack moved a pencil in front of 
him, Tommy moved his head and shoulders 
with it. His eye motions were erratic. Shown 
a sketch of a chicken, he failed to discrimi- 
nate whether it was looking up or down. The 
psychologist said words like “swing-sling” 
and “butterfly—fiutterby,” and Tommy was 
asked to tell if they were the same or differ- 
ent. 

During three such sessions, Tommy sub- 
mitted to some 30 different tests. Then Doc- 
tor Pollack called in the boy's parents to 
analyze his condition. Tommy had percep- 
tual motor disabilities and poor coordination. 
He was unable to deal with written symbols 
in a meaningful way, could not combine his 
visual, auditory, and motion senses. Emo- 
tionally, he was on the level of a three-year- 
old. Based on the entire spectrum of symp- 
toms, Doctor Pollack’s diagnosis was that 
Tommy was a learning-disabled child. 

The remedial program is based on the 
diagnosis. Doctor Pollack believes in delineat- 
ing the areas of a child’s weakness, then try- 
ing to treat these specific areas, “I prefer 
to call ours a rehabilitation clinic,” she says. 
“I believe learning functions can be re- 
habilitated.” 
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For example, seven-year-old Martha may 
be given various visual exercises to help her 
develop a sense of spatial relationships— 
awareness of her body in space, Later, an 
intersensory reading method may heighten 
her reading skills. Such a method combines 
linguistic and phonic principles, employing 
visual, auditory, and kinesthetic (motion) 
senses. Speech-sound skills, letter recogni- 
tion, and reading are developed gradually. 

Many training methods begin with a 
phonic readiness kit to develop a “phonetic 
ear.” These systems work with sounds, build 
them into words, then into sentences—in 
a programmed sequence. Thus Martha will 
learn to read, write, and spell simultane- 
ously. 

Elsewhere in the nation, efforts to help the 
learning-disabled take multiple forms, Mild 
cases may be corrected by a regular class- 
room teacher, but only a small percentage 
of schools give special attention to those 
with more severe difficulties. Sometimes two 
or three schools share the time of an itiner- 
ant special teacher and a resource room, A 
hopeful trend is the enactment by 13 states— 
including California, Illinois, and New Jer- 
sey—of legislation to set up educational pro- 
grams to deal with learning disabilities. 

“The need for clinical teaching is apparent 
from the great variety of programs pre- 
sented,” notes Dr. Jeanne McCarthy, asso- 
ciate professor of education, University of 
Illinois. “Each child has his own learning 
style. A system that works for one youngster 
may not work for another. So the teacher 
must precisely match the learner and his 
treatment. What these youngsters need is 
individualized attention.” 

One treatment method which has occa- 
sioned a great deal of publicity and contro- 
versy is the Doman-Delacato system for 
neurologically handicapped children. The 
treatment, which includes a variety of exer- 
cises and “patterning” of motions, has been 
sharply criticized by medical specialists. 

Writing in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Dr. Roger D. Freeman, 
a Temple University psychiatrist, concludes 
that the claimed results are “inappropriate 
and have not been documented in a scien- 
tific manner . . . No generally accepted proof 
exists that ... the patterning or other tech- 
niques used by the Doman-Delacato Insti- 
tutes ... give superior results in management 
of brain damage,” 

An official statement prepared by the Amer- 
ican Academy of Pediatrics and the Com- 
mittee on the Handicapped Child notes, 
“There is no empirical evidence to substan- 
tiate the value of either the theory or prac- 
tice of neurological organization.” 

At approved remedial centers in hospitals 
or universities, certain medicines sometimes 
are helpful. “The purpose of the medication,” 
says Robert A. Kramer, professor of pediatrics 
at Johns Hopkins University, “is to correct an 
aberrant pattern in the central nervous sys- 
tem. There is no way of knowing which child 
will respond well,” 

Some overactive MBD children may quiet 
down with a prescribed medication so that 
they can study in regular classes. According 
to * +. +.. 


BEWARE OF DUBIOUS CLINICS 


Overanxious parents are being taken in 
by certain private reading “services,” “clin- 
ics,” and “institutes” which make extravagant 
claims. While some appear to be doing a good 
job, many others are ineffectual, have poorly 
trained instructors, tend to exaggerate & 
child’s difficulty, and offer facilities far less 
than those in up-to-date public schools. 

One private Eastern school, boasting a 
long list of “consultants,” charges $2000 to 
$3000 a semester. At a thriving private clinic 
in New England, parents pay $100 for a bat- 
tery of tests, after which their alarm is apt 
to be heightened by a diagnosis of “dyslexia.” 
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If you listen to this clinic’s director, “anyone 
who is one or two years below grade level is 
dyslexic’—even though grades differ from 
one community to another. 

In one Southern state, for $24 you can 
buy a kit containing material for training 
preschool kids who are “perceptually handi- 
capped.” A reputable psychologist describes 
this kit as “illiterate.” 

Hundreds of summer camps have also been 
getting into the act, including “remedial 
reading” among their attractions. Inexpe- 
rienced “reading teachers” may receive only 
a week of indoctrination before the campers 
arrive. Dr. Gertrud L. Wyatt, child psycholo- 
gist in the Wellesley, Massachusetts, public 
schools, observes that not much can be ac- 
complished in eight weeks: “Children may 
learn something about the mechanics of 
reading but fail to understand the meaning 
of a sentence,” 

To detect a quack, Dr, Roger D. Freeman 
of Temple University School of Medicine sug- 
gests that you note whether the clinic makes 
grandiose claims without good evidence or if 
it provides services for which the practition- 
ers clearly lack training and experience. 

“Check into the training of the tutors 
themselves, not just the director of the 
clinic,” adds Dr. Jeanne McCarthy, a Uni- 
versity of Illinois education professor. “Be 
wary of persons who provide services in areas 
for which they do not have specific training.” 

Before taking your child to a learning 
clinic, check it out. Inquire about it at the 
nearest university or hospital which deals 
with child development. 


CAN MAN SURVIVE? HIS RECORD 
HINTS NO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
troit News of Sunday, July 6, 1969, car- 
ried an article by the respected column- 
ist, Marquis Childs headlined, “Can Man 
Survive? His Record Hints No.” Citing 
an exhibit marking the 100th anniver- 
sary of the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City, Mr. Childs 
notes the great damage which man has 
done to his environment during the last 
few decades. He also points up the fact 
of inadequate funding for our air and 
water pollution control and abatement 
programs. 

Mr. Childs’ column points out the need 
for an independent agency to oversee 
those activities which have an impact on 
our environment. Such an agency is the 
Council on Environmental Quality which 
would be created under the terms of 
legislation recently approved by the Sub- 
committee on Fisheries and Wildlife 
Conservation of the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee. 

So that my colleagues may have an 
opportunity to read Mr. Childs’ column, 
I include it at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

Can MAN Survive? His Recorp Hints No 

(By Marquis Childs) 

New Yorx.—For its 100th anniversary the 
American Museum of Natural History has an 
exhibit that would have startled the day- 
lights out of the Establishment figures who 
financed one of the most comprehensive col- 


lections of man’s past and present on this 
troubled planet. 
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It is called “Can Man Survive?” With films, 
sound tracks and blown-up photomontage, 
the despoiling of the elements fundamental 
to life—air, earth and water—is shown in 
appalling detail. 

Here is industry belching out vile fumes 
and dense smoke—133 million tons of aerial 
garbage a year, says the sound track. Waste 
poured into rivers big and small that are 
hardly more than sewers. 

The consequences of the population ex- 
plosion are shown in the proliferation of peo- 
ples far beyond the food supply in many 
parts of Asia and Latin America. The films of 
Asians on the ragged edge of starvation are 
strong stuff, hardly conducive to sitting 
down to that full dinner with complacent 
disregard for one’s fellow man. 

In a few decades technological man has 
begun to undermine the elements built up 
over millions of years as the first animate 
creatures crawled out of the slime. The an- 
swer to the question posed by the exhibit 
must be a hesitant maybe yes, maybe no. 

The setting points up the drama of the 
challenge. The museum’s great hall is dedi- 
cated to Theodore Roosevelt and his robust 
words are in imperishable bronze celebrating 
the strenuous life. In the hall of African 
mammals are trophies of his big-game hunts 
from that far-off time before much of Afri- 
can wild life was threatened with extinction. 

In bronze, too, are the plaques to the 
donors, the men who early in the century 
built their large fortunes on America’s re- 
source base which at that point seemed in- 
exhaustible. 

With a jolt this country has begun to 
wake up to a realization of how far down the 
road to devastation we have gone. The first 
small steps are being taken to reverse the 
trend. But as an answer to “Can man sur- 
vive?” they are only the most tentative foot- 
prints in the wasteland. 

Among the bureaucracies created in Wash- 
ington to clean up the rivers and restore the 
balance in the polluted air of our cities is 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration, housed in the Department of In- 
terior. 

Secretary Walter Hickel has testified that 
the administration could effectively spend 
$600 million a year in grants to build sew- 
age disposal plants. This is almost $400 mil- 
lion more than the request in the budget for 
the coming fiscal year. 

The estimate of leaders in the clean-up 
drive—Sentaor Edmund Muskie of Maine in 
the forefront—is that between 1969 and 1973 
it will take $10 billion to make a substantial 
advance, At the rate of $214 million a year, 
the budgetary request, you can see how far 
we'll get in four years. 

Most states which pay 40 percent of the 
construction cost for sewage plants as 
against 60 percent from the federal grant, 
put the cleanup cost much higher than the 
federal estimates. This is particularly true in 
the big-city states where industry adds a 
constant stream of pollution to the raw sew- 
age flowing into rivers and lakes. 

Here in New York state the federal esti- 
mate is $1 billion. The state’s own estimate 
is more than twice that amount. Maine, 
where the vision is of sparkling streams and 
lakes, sets a goal of $148 million as against 
the federal estimate of $47 million. 

The National Center for Air Pollution Con- 
trol, in the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, has requested $95.8 million for 
next year. As with water, that is woefully 
inadequate when measured against the cost 
of doing a job that will begin to remove the 
poisons millions breathe every day. 

Senator Gaylord Nelson of Wisconsin, a 
valiant champion of a clean environment, 
tells a story of how the animals of the earth 
held a congress to charge man with destroy- 
ing their world. They voted with only one 
exception to find man guilty as charged. The 
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exception was the dog. Pay no attention to 
him, said the presiding officer, he’s an Uncle 
Tom. 


CONTINUING THE TAX SURCHARGE 


HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
this past Monday I voted in support of 
the bill to continue the income tax sur- 
charge, repeal the investment tax credit, 
and to provide an income tax allowance 
for low-income families. I voted for this 
measure only after prolonged study and 
deliberation on the crisis that is con- 
fronting our economy. 

I regret that the present state of the 
Nation’s fiscal affairs requires the Con- 
gress to ask our overburdened taxpay- 
ers to carry the additional tax load rep- 
resented by the 10-percent tax sur- 
charge. 

During the past 244 years I have con- 
tinually stressed the need for restraint 
in Federal spending policies. We have 
seen a pattern of more and more spend- 
ing and larger and larger Federal defi- 
cits. In fiscal year 1968, the Federal defi- 
cit totaled an astounding $25 billion. 
There should be no mystery why our 
present economic situation borders on 
chaos. We have runaway inflation, the 
highest interest rates in more than a 
century, and the American dollar is in 
danger of being devalued in our inter- 
national accounts. 

The new administration has gone on 
record with a top priority goal of stop- 
ping inflation. President Nixon has al- 
ready cut $4 billion out of the budget 
left by President Johnson. At last we 
have an economy-minded administra- 
tion that intends to exercise financial 
responsibility. The surcharge is neces- 
sary to achieve a balance in the Federal 
budget for the coming fiscal year after a 
series of mounting deficits. Without the 
surcharge, Federal revenues would be re- 
duced by $9 billion and Washington red 
ink would flow for another year. 

It is indeed ironic that many of those 
opposing extension of the surtax are the 
same big spenders responsible for the 
chronic deficits that necessitate a surtax. 
They were so eager to spend money we 
did not have and now back away from 
the responsibility of paying the bills. 
They would like to have it both ways. 

I voted against the tax surcharge 
when it was enacted last year because 
I had voted against the free-spending 
policies that required the tax increase. I 
am still opposed and voting against ex- 
cessive spending, but now that inflation 
has taken hold, we have no choice but 
to keep the fiscal pressure applied until 
the economy cools off and we can again 
look forward to stable prices. 

The costs of combating inflation are 
high, but the consequences of allowing 
inflation to continue are much more se- 
vere. The diminished value of savings; 
soaring costs of food, clothing, education, 
appliances and housing; higher interest 
rates, and doubts about the stability of 
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the dollar in international trade will be 
compounded if we relax anti-inflationary 
pressures at this crucial time. 

To extend the tax surcharge is an un- 
pleasant task. But to not extend it would 
further stimulate an overheated and in- 
flationary economy. We must pay for past 
spending sprees either by taxes or by 
inflation. Inflation is the cruelest tax of 
all because it amounts to a permanent tax 
that grows from year to year. 

It is very important that this be the 
last time it be necessary to vote for a 
surtax. The President has stated that 
the budget will be cut and that we will 
have less spending. The continued sur- 
charge will be phased out completely 
in 1 year. I feel that the new adminis- 
tration should be supported for this pe- 
riod as they work to put the Nation’s 
financial house in order. 

Our choice is between two evils. 
Clearly an extended tax surcharge is 
necessary along with reduced Govern- 
ment expenditures if we are to effectively 
stem the inflationary tide. 


FAILURES AND SUCCESSES OF 
ECONOMICS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, with ap- 
proval of the Full Employment Act of 
1946, and establishment of the Council 
of Economic Advisers and the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee in Congress, the 
United States gave official recognition 
to the importance of the science of eco- 
nomics. 

With good cause, we as a Nation were 
aware of the human misery and national 
hazards inherent in the unrestrained 
“boom and bust” business cycles of the 
1920’s and 1930’s. The Full Employment 
Act established national economic goals 
and our commitment to their realization. 

Prof. Kenneth E. Boulding, writing in 
the May-June 1969 issue of Think, re- 
counts both the successes and failures 
which practitioners of the once-consid- 
ered dismal science can claim. 

Mr. Speaker, as we in the Congress 
seek to solve the most serious of our eco- 
nomic problems—the control of infia- 
tion and the elimination of unemploy- 
ment—Professor Boulding’s article on 
the strengths and weaknesses of eco- 
nomics as a science is of special interest. 
I insert it at this point in the RECORD: 

FAILURES AND SUCCESSES OF ECONOMICS 

(By Kenneth E. Boulding) 

(NoTe.—Just as medical men can point 
a finger of pride at falling death rates, says 
the author, economists can boast of falling 
unemployment and steady economic growth. 
But in every success story, he adds, there 
are failures to consider; here he explains 
what they are and how we can learn from 
them. Dr. Boulding is a program director of 
the University of Colorado’s Institute of Be- 
havioral Science.) 

Economics is one of the big success stories 
of the last generation, so much so that one 
is a little frightened of it. The success is 
refiected in the establishment of the Council 
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of Economic Advisers, the Joint Economic 
Committee in Congress, and the presence 
of economists in virtually every government 
department and most corporations. This de- 
mand is reflected in the salaries of econo- 
mists, which now are the highest in the 
academic profession, exceeding even physi- 
cists. The success is in two fields. 

The first success was the development of 
national income statistics, macroeconomics 
and full"employment policy; the tax cut of 
1962 and the great rising market of the 1960s 
are the historical monuments. Just as the 
doctors can point with pride to the falling 
death rate, so American economists can point 
in the 1960s to falling overall unemployment 
rates and to a reasonably steady and satis- 
factory rate of economic growth. 

The second success is less apparent, but 
may be equally important. Concepts of what 
economists call “maximizing behavior” have 
penetrated decisionmaking in business and 
government. The evidence is the use of such 
things as linear programming, program budg- 
eting, systems analysis and the general at- 
tempt to improve the information system 
that underlies decisions and so to make 
decision-making more “rational.” The rise of 
computer technology may have performed 
somewhat the same role here that the devel- 
opment of national income statistics did for 
the Keynesian revolution and employment 
policy, but the contribution of economics is 
real nevertheless. 

Nothing, however, fails like success if we 
do not learn from it. And if we fail to learn, 
the successes may do us no good in the long 
run. 

There are failures first in the successes 
themselves. The success of full employment 
policy and the great achievement of having 
gotten through nearly thirty years without 
a major depression should not blind us to 
the fact that we have still not solved a 
critical problem: how to get full employment 
and satisfactory growth without a constant 
inflation of the money-price-wage level? The 
dismal theorem of the new economics is the 
“Phillip’s Curve,” which suggests that, be- 
yond a certain point at least, the more em- 
ployment the more inflation. At present it 
looks as if we cannot have an acceptable 
volume of employment and rate of growth 
without an unacceptable amount of infia- 
tion, or we cannot have an acceptable amount 
of price stability without an unacceptable 
amount of unemployment and sluggishness 
in growth, 

This is a dilemma which obviously requires 
institutional solutions, yet very little atten- 
tion has been paid to proposals for institu- 
tional reform. Those of Gardiner Means 
(Pricing Power and the Public Interest: A 
Study Based on Steel) are the only ones Iam 
familiar with, and these have received 
virtually no discussion. One has a feeling 
that somewhere in the dark recesses of po- 
tential tax systems there is an answer to this 
problem by discriminating against a rise in 
money income, which is a result of an in- 
crease in the price-wage level, and in favor 
of a rise in money incomes, which is a result 
of increasing productivity. Whether this 
would be enough to solve the problem, how- 
ever, nobody knows. Certainly since 1945 we 
have oscillated between “liberal” periods, 
when we have been prepared to pay for high 
employment with a little inflation, and 
“stingy” periods, when we have paid for 
price stability with a level of unemployment 
that was uncomfortably high, and a rate of 
economic growth uncomfortably low. 

SUBTLE FAILURES 

At the “micro” level of decision-making, 
the failures may be more subtle and less 
observable, but they may be nonetheless 
dangerous. The greatest and most subtle 
danger here is that of “suboptimization.” 
This goal may let us find the best way of 
doing something that should not be done at 
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all, or maximize something that should not 
be maximized, or be efficient in the produc- 
tion of an undesirable output. This might be 
described also as mission-oriented behavior, 
that is, finding the best way of accomplishing 
a mission without asking whether the mis- 
sion should in fact be accomplished. 

Oddly enough, economics is virtually the 
only social sclence which has addressed itself 
to this problem, which is precisely the prob- 
lem of the “invisible hand” of Adam Smith, 
How can we be sure that when everybody is 
doing his best, the best for everybody is in 
fact being done? The economists’ solution 
to this problem is perfect competition. Under 
such circumstances it is not difficult to show 
that profit maximization and the free move- 
ment of resources among occupations from 
those perceived as lower, to those perceived as 
higher in advantage to the person making the 
choice, do in fact produce some sort of 
optimum solution for the society as a whole. 
Unfortunately, perfect competition is im- 
possible for several reasons, the most im- 
portant of which is that economies of scale 
and organization produce organizations 
which are large enough to destroy perfect 
competition in the environment. 

The failure of economics at this point is 
reflected in the present condition of what is 
usually called in economics departments, 
“government regulation of business.” It seems 
fair to say at the moment that government 
regulatory agencies are floundering, perhaps 
not hopelessly or helplessly, but nevertheless 
floundering in the absence of any clear prin- 
ciples which can give them direction. 

There are two problems at issue here. One 
is the problem of the “ideal” structure of rel- 
ative prices. The other is the problem of 
competition within a structure of institu- 
tional checks, balances and alternatives 
which prevents undue concentration of 
power and provides an optimum degree of 
security for the powerful decision-maker— 
not too secure or he would never take any 
risks. 

Conventional economic theory has argued 
that the ideal set of relative prices is that 
which is the same as the set of alternative 
costs. If sacrificing, say, one pound of butter 
releases resources which can then produce 
10 pounds of bread, then, in terms of alter- 
native cost, one pound of butter is “worth” 
10 pounds of bread, in terms of real re- 
sources employed. If now in the marketplace 
one pound of butter does not exchange for 
10 pounds of bread, the commodity that is 
high-priced in the market, relative to its 
alternative cost ratio, will be unusually prof- 
itable, the commodity that is low-priced by 
a similar comparison will be unusually un- 
profitable, and in the absence of monopolistic 
constraints, resources will move from produc- 
ing the less profitable to producing the more 
profitable commodity. The result will be a 
rise in output and fall in price of the high- 
priced commodity, and a decline in output 
and rise in price of the low-priced commodity. 
This will go on until resources are distributed 
in such a way that all lines of production 
are equally profitable. 

Thus, suppose that butter in the market 
was a dollar a pound and bread was 10 cents 
a pound. Under these circumstances, it 
would not pay to switch production from one 
to the other, for the resources that could 
produce a dollar’s worth of butter could also 
produce a dollar’s worth of bread. If, how- 
ever, the prices in the market were, let us 
say, 10 cents a pound for bread and 80 cents 
a pound for butter, resources that could pro- 
duce only 80 cents’ worth of butter would be 
able to produce a dollar's worth of bread, 
and if (a very big if) the transfer of resources 
is costless, producers would tend to shift out 
of butter into bread production. As they do 
this, however, the output of bread will in- 
crease, the price of bread will decline, let us 
say, to 9 cents a pound, butter production 
will decline and the price of butter will in- 
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crease, let us say, to 90 cents a pound until 
the alternative cost ratio of 1 to 10 is re- 
established, at which point further move- 
ment will cease. 


A QUESTIONABLE IDEAL 


Economists have often regarded that 
structure of relative prices in the market 
which corresponds to the alternative cost 
ratios as in some sense “ideal’’ and much 
of their criticism of monopoly and restric- 
tion, from Adam Smith on, rests on the as- 
sumption that such restrictions prevent the 
achievement of this ideal price structure. 

This ideal, however, can be criticized from 
at least two directions, both from the point 
of view of development and from the point of 
view of distribution. 

From the point of view of economic de- 
velopment, it may well be that there is a 
“developmentally ideal” set of relative prices 
which is not the same as the set of present 
alternative costs. The primary reason for this 
is that the rate of development depends on 
the proportion of existing resources which 
are allocated to what might be called “devel- 
opmental occupations,” or “the develop- 
mental industry.” It is not easy to define in 
practice what development industry includes, 
but obviously education and capital in- 
dustries are more likely to be developmental, 
where luxury goods and items of conspicuous 
consumption are not. A high rate of develop- 
ment, therefore, may well require the “distor- 
tion” of both the relative price structure 
and the distribution of resources towards the 
developmental occupations, so that the de- 
velopmentally ideal price structure would 
have the prices of developmental goods 
“high” by comparison with the existing alter- 
native cost structure. The failure of econ- 
omists to recognize this may be in part, 
at least, the explanation for the lack of suc- 
cess of economics in the theory of develop- 
ment. Development, indeed, is a total in- 
tegrated social process and presumably re- 
quires a total integrated social theory, an 
intellectual product that economists cannot 
be blamed altogether for not producing. 
Even within the framework of economics it- 
self, however, the absence of any develop- 
mental price theory may well have made 
economics a negative input when it comes 
to solving the problems of development. 
Certainly, the advice which peripatetic econ- 
omists have given to the poor countries 
on how to get rich quick has not always 
been of the highest value to them. 

The other problem of the ideal relative 
price set arises because the set which cor- 
responds to present alternative costs may not 
satisfy the prevailing sense of social justice 
and may result in a distribution of income 
which is politically unacceptable. The whole 
problem of justice in distribution is very 
thorny. 

There is a problem, for instance, of justice 
between the generations. If economic devel- 
opment involves the sacrifice of one genera- 
tion for the benefit of its posterity, there is 
at least an important question implied in 
the plaintive question of one gentleman, 
“What has posterity ever done for me?” 
There is a problem also of distribution over 
the life span. We might have a society, for 
instance, with what looked like a very un- 
equal distribution of income, but in which 
all the poor people were young and all the 
rich people were old, and in which over the 
total life span everybody had about the same 
income. 

There are problems also of short-run ad- 
justments which last for an extraordinarily 
long time. Agriculture is a good case in 
point; where agriculture is technologically 
progressive with constantly increasing pro- 
ductivity, it will, paradoxically enough, tend 
to be depressed because, having an inelastic 
demand for its product, an increase in the 
productivity of agriculture results in a 
decline in the proportion of resources 
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devoted to it. We see this very dramatically 
in the United States, where the resources 
devoted to agriculture have fallen over two 
hundred years from something like 90 per- 
cent of G.N.P. to a little over 5 percent, en- 
tirely because of an enormous increase in 
agricultural productivity which now enables 
the average farmer to feed at least twenty 
families. This decline, however, has only 
been accomplished by a squeeze, that is, by 
making agriculture relatively less attractive 
than other occupations. 

Current confusion in economics in regard 
to price policy is admirably illustrated by 
the results of American agricultural policy 
in the last thirty years. Since 1933 there has 
been extensive governmental intervention 
into the prices of agricultural commodities, 
ostensibly in the interests of social justice. 
This, incidentally, is a good example of sub- 
optimization, for the ideal of “parity,” that 
is, the terms of trade for agriculture equiv- 
alent to what prevailed in the period 1909- 
1914 is a preposterous ideal from any point 
of view and illustrates the dangers of an 
arbitrary measurement becoming a political 
ideal. 

If technical improvement proceeds faster 
in agriculture rather than in other occupa- 
tions the alternative cost of agricultural 
commodities will decline, and justice requires 
that the relative price of agricultural com- 
modities should decline also, If they do not, 
agriculture will be “too profitable.” Never- 
theless, from the point of view of develop- 
ment, the policy has been an extraordinary 
success. American agriculture was techno- 
logically rather slow in the period from 1880 
to 1930, but from 1933 on we have achieved 
almost a 6 percent per annum increase in 
per capita productivity in agriculture, as 
compared with slightly under 3 percent in 
manufacturing and almost certainly minus 
something in education. Developmentally it 
is clear that the distortion of the price struc- 
ture in favor of agriculture paid off. 


THE RICH GET RICHER 


From the point of view of social justice, 
the results are much more dubious. If we 
try to change the distribution of income by 
manipulating prices we will always benefit 
the rich more than the poor, for it is the 
rich who have a lot to buy and sell. Certainly 
agricultural price supports benefited the rich 
farmer much more than the poor one. Indeed, 
the poor farmer has been driven out of ag- 
riculture on a large scale, which has helped 
to create the present problem of the cities! 
A contributing factor in the development is 
the greater security from price fluctuations 
which price supports afforded. This reduc- 
tion in uncertainty may actually have been 
more important in encouraging investment 
in development in agriculture than the ac- 
tual level at which prices were supported. 
This, again, is something which economists 
have neglected. Far too much economic 
theory assumes that decisions are made 
under conditions of certainty about the fu- 
ture, whereas in the real world this is never 
the case. 

Some of the confusion which economics 
has created in the field of price policy has 
come from its obsession with exchange to 
the neglect of what I have been calling lately 
the “Grants Economy,” or that segment of 
the economy which deals with the one-way 
transfer of exchangeables. In an exchange, 
A gives an exchangeable to B and B gives 
an exchangeable to A. 

In a grant, or transfer, A gives an ex- 
changeable to B, but B gives no exchangeable 
to A, though he may give him something 
intangible or unexchangeable, such as pres- 
tige or status. Thus, when I buy a shirt 
I participate in an exchange in which I give 
the store an exchangeable asset in the form 
of money and the store gives me an ex- 
changeable asset in the form of a shirt. If, 
however, I give money to a beggar, my assets 
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are diminished and his are increased in the 
transaction. 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY 


The grants economy in the United States, 
which includes both private and public 
transfers, has risen from about 3 percent in 
1910 to over 13 percent today, which is a 
major structural change. Indeed, it is one of 
the three major structural changes in the 
American economy in this period, the other 
two being the decline in agriculture and the 
rise in the war industry. Yet the grants 
economy has been accorded little study, 
either theoretically or empirically, until very 
recently. There is indeed now a small asso- 
ciation for the study of the grants economy, 
but the number of people who are actually 
working in this field is still very small. 
I believe, however, that this is likely to be 
one of the most fruitful areas of inquiry in 
the next generation. In the exchange econ- 
omy, not only is there a good deal of theory, 
and some strong normative principles, but 
there is also a great deal of information. In 
the grants economy, both theory and infor- 
mation are scarce. Nevertheless, qualitatively 
this represents the heart of political econ- 
omy, because it is precisely at the level of 
one-way transfers that the political system 
intervenes in the economic system. 

Political interventions, indeed, may be 
conceived as an attempt on the part of the 
collective or community-oriented organs of 
society to correct perceived defects in the 
pure exchange economy. If the exchange 
economy is perceived as not developmental 
enough or as too unjust, it is likely to be 
subject to intervention through one-way 
transfers. Part of these are likely to be pri- 
vate, as, for instance, grants within the 
family or through private charity or foun- 
dations. Increasingly, however, the grants 
economy is becoming public, the public 
grants economy being defined as the tax sys- 
tem, plus that aspect of government ex- 
penditure which is not “government busi- 
ness.” Part of government, such as the post 
office, is in the exchange economy; by far 
the larger part these days, however, is in the 
grants economy. Yet there is very little dis- 
cussion in economics of the principles which 
determine either how large the overall grants 
economy is going to be or how it is going to 
be distributed. 

The key to the understanding of the grants 
economy is to be found in the study of 
what I have been calling the “integrative 
system.” This is that aspect of social life 
which deals with such matters as status, 
identity, community, legitimacy, loyalty, 
benevolence, trust, and so on. A one-way 
transfer is a symbol of an integrative rela- 
tionship of some kind, It suggests that the 
parties belong to the same family, or the 
same church, or the same community, or 
the same nation, or perhaps one day to the 
same planet. The total magnitude of one- 
way transfers depends more than anything 
on the strength of community and on the 
extent to which people find their identity 
in identifying with others of the same com- 
munity. 

One of the aspects of the grants economy 
which has been badly neglected is the fact 
that it is an “economy” in the sense that the 
total of grants is not indefinitely ex- 
pansible, being limited by the strength of 
community, and that hence grants are sub- 
ject to scarcity, for if A gets one, B does 
not. 

DOES CRIME EVER PAY? 


The grants economy has another and more 
sinister aspect which, likewise, has been al- 
most completely neglected by economists. 
This is the grant as tribute, or as an aspect of 
the threat system, rather than of the integra- 
tive system. Grants may be made out of 
fear rather than out of love, and the eco- 
nomics of fear has been neglected even more 
strikingly than the economics of love. Econ- 
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omists have tended to regard the war in- 
dustry and the police as consisting of activi- 
ties as much beyond their ken as a volcanic 
eruption. There is, however, an economics of 
crime and violence, both domestic and inter- 
national, which is well worth investigation. 
Under what circumstances, for instance, does 
crime pay, or if it does not pay, why does 
it persist? There has been some study in 
recent years of the perverse dynamic proc- 
esses such as arms races by which we get 
involved in the shockingly wasteful game 
of deterrence, but there has been virtually no 
analysis of the circumstances under which 
tribute is cheaper than defense. 

It may be, of course, that economics should 
be prepared to lose its life in the interest 
of a larger social science. I have sometimes 
argued this, for the sociosphere is a single 
system and the divisions among the social 
sciences are due much more to the acci- 
dents of history than they are to anything 
inherent in the nature of reality. Neverthe- 
less, scientific disciplines, like nations, are 
useful concessions to the need for defend- 
ing ourselves against information overload, 
and I have long held that they should be 
redeemed rather than abolished, Their re- 
demption, however, implies perceiving them 
in a larger framework and at the moment 
these frameworks are very weak. The Social 
Science Research Council, for instance, is 
about as effective as the United Nations, 
and while these frameworks are not to be 
despised, being all we have, neither can they 
be contemplated with complacency. The or- 
ganization of the republic of learning, like 
the republic of mankind, involves a long 
learning process in which we are still at 
the kindergarten level. 


RESTRAINT OR CONTROLS? 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I opposed 
the pay increases for Members of Con- 
gress and certain others in the executive 
and judicial branches of our Govern- 
ment. It was my conviction that the 
raises were too high, of the wrong type, 
and that they would make it much more 
difficult to hold the line against escalat- 
ing demands from all segments of the 
economy. 

This is proving to be the case. In this 
connection I include at this point in the 
Recorp, the interesting and challenging 
editorial observations of Mr. Walter J. 
Campbell, editor in chief of Steel maga- 
zine issue of June 23, 1969. 

This sort of thing continued indefi- 
nitely will surely 'ead to wage and price 
controls. Anyone familiar with the oper- 
ation and vitality of the free enterprise 
system knows full well that wage and 
price controls are the death knell of our 
economy. Let no working man or woman 
be misled for one moment into believing 
that controls mean improvement in their 
net take-home pay. In the long run 
everyone is harmed by mandatory con- 
trols that only build up pressure in the 
boilers of demand and supply until the 
boiler bursts and then everybody gets 
hurt. The article follows: 

Hortp Your Hats 

Unskilled construction laborers in Lorain 

County, Ohio, have just won wage and bene- 
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fit increases totaling $2.20 an hour over the 
next 13 months. By July next year, their base 
rate will be $6.68 an hour. That will be 
$267.20 for a 40-hour week, or nearly $14,000 
a year, without overtime. 

Percentagewise, the laborers’ raise rivals 
those gained earlier this year by congress- 
men, cabinet officials, high court justices, 
and the President. Dollarwise, of course, the 
administrative and legislative leaders, whose 
prime job now is to combat inflation, still 
have an advantage, 

We really can’t blame the wheelbarrow 
pushers in this inflationary environment for 
striking for all they can get. But the Lorain 
settlement, and others like it, scare us. We 
think those outsize wage grants should scare 
all people, including those in Washington. 

We believe those 40 percent wage increases 
should trigger some real action to halt in- 
flation, 

We believe the Administration should lay 
aside its timidity and forget its fears that 
anti-inflation action would slow down full 
employment. 

Actually, we today have overemployment. 
The competition is not for jobs. The compe- 
tition is among employers for people—even 
for warm bodies. Such overemployment low- 
ers productivity, prompts excessive wage de- 
mands, and puts a megaton thrust behind 
inflation. 

While the oversize wage settlements have 
been most pronounced in the service, con- 
struction, and related industries, those set- 
tlements inevitably will affect demands in the 
manufacturing industries quickly. U.S, man- 
ufacturers already are at a sharp disadvan- 
tage with overseas competitors and further 
widening of the employment cost gap would 
price us out of the world market even more 
and create an impossible imbalance of in- 
ternational payments. 

It is past time for Washington to recognize 
that inflation is really a survive-or-perish 
problem and requires quick and stern meas- 
ures. 

Meanwhile, hold your hats. 

WALTER J. CAMPBELL, 
Editor in Chief. 


THE SUBSIDIES TO 10,000 RICHEST 
FARMS EXCEED U.S. FUNDS FOR 
HOUSING POOR 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been for me both interesting and 
significant to note the considerable 
emphasis which has been placed within 
recent months on the question of na- 
tional privurities. Various distinguished 
colleagues both in this Chamber and in 
the other body have undertaken studies, 
examinations, conferences and the like 
in search of some sort of accurate sound- 
ing of this country’s priorities—econom- 
ic, military, and social. And in many 
instances from the studies which they 
have conducted have come calls for re- 
assessment and realinement. 

I am, therefore, bringing to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the following arti- 
cle written by Laurence Stern and Rich- 
ard Harwood for the July 2, 1969, issue 
of the Washington Post with the thought 
first, that it might give new impetus and 
fuel to the general trend of investigat- 
ing national priorities and, second, that 
it might again reveal the vast inadequa- 
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cies in our present approach to poverty. 
The article follows: 


SUBSIDIES TO 10,000 RICHEST FARMS EXCEED 
U.S. FUNDS FOR HOUSING POOR 


(By Laurence Stern and Richard Harwood) 


The Federal Government is spending $335 
million this year to underwrite its program 
of low-rent public housing in the United 
States. It will spend somewhat more than 
that—about $390 million—to maintain 10,- 
000 affluent American farmers and farm 
corporations in the style to which they have 
grown accustomed. 

This tells us something about the order 
of priorities in this country and it says 
something about our system of politics. 

That system has decreed that ceilings of 
some sort should be placed on welfare hand- 
outs to poor people, whether in the form of 
subsidized housing or subsidized incomes. 
In the case of Mississippi—the worst possible 
case for comparison—the ceiling on subsi- 
dies to a dependent child has been fixed at 
$9.50 a month or $114 for a full year. 

The same system has decreed that ceilings 
of that sort are inappropriate for the welfare 
handouts to wealthy commercial farmers, 
Accordingly, one large farm corporation re- 
ceived more than $4 million in subsidies from 
the Federal government in 1967 and more 
than $3 million in 1968. The average payment 
to the 10,000 most favored commercial farm- 
ers in the country last year was $38,610. 

For years it has been argued by the farm 
lobby and its Congressional spokesmen that 
there is a crucial difference between hand- 
outs to farmers and handouts to poor chil- 
dren, that farmers are not really subsidized; 
instead they are compensated by their gov- 
ernment for reluctant “adjustments” to the 
market economy. 

That argument was demolished formally a 
few weeks ago by Agriculture Secretary 
Clifford M. Hardin, More than $1 billion in 
farmer payments last year, he said, were 
income supplements, pure and simple—a 
form of guaranteed annual wage. They had 
nothing to do with crop diversions, market- 
ing quotas or any of the other complex 
rationalizations for farm subsidies. And the 
bulk of this money went to the wealthiest 
and most successful farms. 

In the case of cotton, $784 million was 
paid out, of which $508 million was for 
“Income supplements.” One of the recipi- 
ents of this money was Sen. James O. East- 
land's Mississippi plantation—$116,978. Using 
Hardin's formula, the Eastland welfare pay- 
ment was $78,000, an amount adequate to 
maintain 684 dependent children for a year 
under the Mississippi program. 

Innumerable economic studies have shown 
that the subsidy programs operated by the 
Agriculture Department benefit most those 
farmers least in need of assistance. 

Last year for example, these programs dis- 
pensed $52 million to 264 of the largest com- 
mercial farms in the country and dispensed 
the same amount, $52 million, to 540,000 of 
the smallest farms. The average payment to 
the big farms was $200,000; the average for 
the smallest farms was about $100. Over-all, 
more than 80 per cent of the Government's 
farm subsidies go to fewer than 20 per cent 
of the farmers. 

One of the critics of this upside-down 
welfare program is John A. Schnittker who 
had considerable experience with it as Under 
Secretary of Agriculture in the Johnson 
Administration. If a payment ceiling of 
$10,000 a year were to be applied to the pro- 
gram, Schnittker has said, the Government 
could save more than $250 million a year 
(enough to expand the public housing pro- 
gram by 75 per cent) without any harmful 
effect on the agricultural situation. 

The House of Representatives feels much 
the same way. It voted last month to impose 
& $20,000 limitation on payments to any one 
farm. The Senate Appropriations Committee, 
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however, has rejected the House proposal in 
favor of the status quo. If things follow the 
patterns of the past, the full Senate will go 
along soon with its Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the big farmers will continue to 
enjoy subsidized affluence. 

In their zeal to reorder the Nation's prior- 
ities, leading members of LAC (the Liberal- 
Academic Complex) have exhibited a single- 
minded preoccupation in recent months with 
the Pentagon and its bloated budget. The 
wondrous workings of the farm program sug- 
gest that it is not only the Pentagon that has 
its priorities out of focus, LAC might look 
into that, the only difficulty being that some 
of its Senate heroes—J. William Fulbright 
and John Sherman Cooper, for example— 
are among the leading proponents of the 
agricultural status quo. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY'S COLLEGE 
BOWL TEAM RETIRES UNDE- 
FEATED 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, recently, Lehigh University 
sent a team of scholars to compete in 
the General Electric College Bowl pro- 
gram on the National Broadcasting Co. 
network. 

Just as its students traditionally have 
done in many fields of endeavor, Le- 
high’s College Bowl team demonstrated 
its scholarly excellence by winning five 
consecutive contests, defeating the 


“brains” of five other outstanding U.S. 


colleges and universities. 

Upon their fifth consecutive victory, 
the members of Lehigh’s “brainpower” 
team were declared undefeated cham- 
pions, a feat accomplished by only five 
other teams this past year. 

Lehigh University’s president, Dr. W. 
Demming Lewis, his administrative staff, 
the Lehigh faculty, and student body 
are understandably proud of their Col- 
lege Bowl champions. The city of Beth- 
lehem, home of Lehigh, shares the uni- 
versity family’s pride and paid tribute to 
the scholar team by resolution of com- 
mendation enacted by the city council. 

I am proud to have Lehigh University 
in my congressional district. And I am 
particularly proud that a member of the 
team, Jeffrey C. Bowker, of Bethlehem, 
and the team coach, Dr. Jack C, De- 
Bellis, associate professor of English and 
resident of Bath, Pa., are my constitu- 
ents. 

Several of my colleagues, too, will be 
pleased to know that their constituents 
are members of the championship Le- 
high scholars and I am proud to recog- 
nize them as well—the remaining team 
members, Alexander Miller, of Rockville, 
Md.; Craig R. Biddle, of Baden, Pa.; 
Seth E. Frankel, of Brooklyn, N.Y.; Don- 
ald W. Miles, of Cranford, Pa.; and 
Michael S. Silverberg, of Short Hill, N.J. 

All of them have my warmest con- 
gratulations and very best wishes for a 
future I know will be successful. 

This fall Lehigh plans to pay special 
tribute to the entire team—a most de- 
served honor. In addition to bringing 
nationwide attention and acclaim to Le- 
high, they have earned $19,500 in schol- 
arship funds for the university. 
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Through their intellectual achieve- 
ments, they will enable other young 
Americans to receive a college educa- 
tion. 


THE INCREDIBLE DREAM—A WALK 
ON THE MOON (PART IT) 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr, 
Speaker, in a moment of national gloom, 
a glorious concept came forth. On the 
heels of the Vostok I flight of Russians 
Cosmonaut Yuri Gagarin, the first man 
to orbit the earth, the late President 
John F. Kennedy asked Vice Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson on April 20, 
1961, to commission a top-secret, 
urgent survey of the Nation’s space 
potential. Next Wednesday—July 16— 
man’s incredible dream becomes a 
reality when the brave and bold crew 
of Apollo 11 blasts off from Cape Ken- 
nedy on the first lunar landing mission. 
In the third article of his revealing 
series—‘‘Blast-off Minus 7”’—New York 
Daily News science editor Mark Bloom 
today unveils the drama and struggle 
behind the efforts that has made Amer- 
ica the world leader in space expertise. 
Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
Mr. Bloom’s concise reportage of the 
events setting up the climatic mission of 
Apollo 11: 


Buast-orF Minus 7—INn A MOMENT OF 
GLOOM... A GLORIOUS CONCEPT 
(By Mark Bloom) 

Eagle and Columbia are proud symbols of 
America’s glorious tradition, and it was fit- 
ting that they should be chosen by the 
Apollo 11 astronauts as call signs for the two 
spacecraft which will carry out man’s first 
landing on the moon. 

But the origins of this mission spring 
from one of the least glorious periods in 
the nation’s history. 

It was early spring of 1961, and the Bay 
of Pigs fiasco had just followed on the heels 
of the Vostok 1 flight of Russian Cosmo- 
naut Yuri Gagarin, the first man to orbit 
the earth. 

On April 20, 1961, President Kennedy asked 
Vice President Johnson to commission a top- 
secret, urgent survey of the nation’s space 
potential in a search for something dramatic 
where America could be first. 

Could we be first with a manned orbital 
laboratory? A manned flight around the 
moon? A manned landing on the moon? A 
manned flight to Mars? Anything, so long 
as it was dramatic and important and Amer- 
ica would be first. 

On May 5, Alan B. Shepard became 
America’s first man in space, a 15-minute 
dart above the atmosphere. The National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration made 
a great fuss over the achievement, but it was 
clearly a weak response to Gagarin’s orbital 
flight. 

The following morning, six men met secret- 
ly at the Pentagon in response to Kennedy’s 
request. 

At this meeting on the Nasa side were 
Administrator James E. Webb, Associate Ad- 
ministrator Robert Seamans, and Planning 
and Evaluation Director Abe Hyatt. On the 
Defense Department side were Secretary 
Robert McNamara, Deputy Secretary Roswell 
Gilpatric, and Assistant Secretary John 
Rubel. 
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The six men all realized that in order to 
catch up and pass the Russians in space, a 
difficult objective had to be selected, one 
the Russians might not be able to match. 

The Defense Department representatives 
argued strenuously for a manned mission to 
Mars, but the Nasa officials contended that 
such a flight was too complex to even con- 
sider at that stage of space expertise. 

They argued for a manned landing on the 
moon before the end of 1969, and won. Sea- 
mans and Rubel prepared a memorandum 
over the weekend for Johnson, who agreed 
with the recommendation, 

On May 8, Kennedy received and approved 
the memorandum, and on May 25, he an- 
nounced to Congress: “I believe this nation 
should commit itself to achieving the goal, 
before this decade is out, of landing a man 
on the moon and returning him safely to 
earth.” 

With these words, the strategy had been 
decided. But decisions on the tactics were 
still in the future. Still to be figured out 
was the little matter of how a manned land- 
ing on the moon would be achieved in less 
than nine years. As a matter of fact, it was 
almost a year before Nasa succeeded in orbit- 
ing John Glenn, 

The Apollo project had been originally an- 
nounced in October 1960 with the vague goal 
of sending three men to the surface of the 
moon sometime in the 1970s. There was the 
possibility of a manned flight around the 
moon in the 1960s, 

At the time, there were three major tech- 
niques under study for carrying out a 
manned lunar landing, and the one most 
favored was called earth orbit rendezvous. 

In this technique, a series of four or five 
launchings would be carried out, and each 
would carry a new piece of hardware for con- 
struction of a moonship in orbit. Once the 
ship was ready, it would carry three men di- 
rectly to the surface of the moon, They would 
return to the earth in the same vehicle. 

Another possibility lay in a variation of 
the earth orbit rendezvous technique. This 
would involve two launches—one of a ready- 
made moonship, and the other of a rocket 
fuel tank. The manned spacecraft would 
rendezvous and link up with the fuel tank, 
head directly to the moon, and return in the 
same ship. 

The third technique was to develop a 
monster rocket called the Nova which would 
launch a manned spaceship directly from 
the earth to the surface of the moon, the 
crew returning in the same vehicle. 

While a furious debate raged over the rela- 
tive merits of these three techniques, an 
engineer at Nasa’s Langley Research Center 
in Hampton, Va., who had nothing to do 
with manned space flight, had another idea. 

His name was John Houbolt, and he be- 
lieved the best, cheapest and fastest way to 
accomplish a manned landing on the moon 
was to send pair of linked spacecraft into 
lunar orbit. 

His idea was to have one astronaut re- 
main in lunar orbit aboard the command 
cabin, while the other two descended to the 
surface aboard a landing vehicle, 

After they had explored the moon, the 
two astronauts would launch from the sur- 
face, fly into rendezvous with the command 
ship, and link with it. They would discard 
the landing vehicle, and fly home in the 
command ship. 

Houbolt, who was chief of theoretical 
mechanics at Langley, and his colleagues 
calculated that the entire mission could be 
flown with the launch of a single Saturn 5 
rocket. He reasoned that there would be a 
great saving of fuel weight since only half 
of what went to the moon would return. 

He first presented his ideas to Seamans in 
September, 1960. Seamans was not im- 
pressed. 

Neither were chief flight director Christo- 
pher Columbus Kraft Jr. nor Saturn 5 de- 
veloper Wernher yon Braun when Houbolt 
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broached the idea at a mission studies task 
group meeting in the summer of 1961. 

Finally, Houbolt leaped over channels and 
wrote a letter to Seamans in November, 1961 
complaining that his proposal deserved more 
than being virtually ignored by Nasa plan- 
ning personnel. 

Seamans, who by then had become in- 
trigued with lunar orbit rendezvous, ordered 
Brainerd Holmes, then Nasa’s associate ad- 
ministrator for manned flight, to make a seri- 
ous study of Houbolt’s idea. 

By July 1962, the Houbolt idea had so 
taken hold of Nasa that Seamans authorized 
Holmes to begin consideration of hardware 
for such a mission—a spacecraft which could 
fly such a landing flight. 

Nevertheless, there was still strong opposi- 
tion to the plan, most vocally expressed by 
Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, who was Kennedy’s 
science adviser, In late July, Wiesner’s Presi- 
dential Science Advisory Committee issued a 
report strongly criticizing the technique. 

On Sept. 11, 1962, Kennedy was making a 
tour of Nasa’s Marshall Space Flight Center 
in Huntsville, Ala., when a shouting match 
over lunar orbit rendezvous erupted between 
yon Braun, by then a convert to the plan, 
and Wiesner. Embarrassed, Kennedy stood 
by quietly. 

In October, Webb sent a letter to Wiesner 
indicating that Nasa was going ahead with 
Houbolt’s plan. Later in the month, Wies- 
ner publicly called again for the earth orbit 
rendezvous concept. 

On Nov. 7, 1962, Nasa announced formally 
that Americans would fly to the moon and 
return via lunar orbit, and that the Grum- 
man Aircraft Engineering Corp., of Beth- 
page, L.I., had been selected to build the two- 
man landing craft. 

Because of the controversy on tactics for 
lunar travel, Grumman had a late start on 
building the craft which was first known 
as the lunar excursion module and later 
simply lunar module. 

As a call sign, it was known as Spider 
on Appollo 9, Snoopy on Apollo 10, and now 
it is Eagle on Apollo 11. 

And Grumman was always aware of the 
dominating specter surrounding the lunar 
module, It had to work as advertised on 
its first landing on the moon or two astro- 
nauts would be killed. There is no possibility 
of rescue on the moon, 

The possibility of the slightest little thing 
causing tragedy was all the more highlighted 
by the Apollo 1 fire in the command cabin 
which had been slated to fly America’s Apol- 
lo crew—Gus Grissom, Ed White and Roger 
Chaffee in earth orbit. 

The pre-launch fire at Cape Kenned Jan. 
27, 1967, which killed this eee set the Apol. 
lo project back more than a year, but it re- 
sulted in a safer, more reliable command 
cabin for today’s Apollo crews. 

Known as Columbia on Apollo 11, the 
command module and service module (the 
Steering rocket) form the mothercraft which 
is built by the Space Division of North Amer- 
ican Rockwell in Downey, Calif. The three- 
man vehicle was known as Gumdrop on Apol- 
lo 9 and Charlie Brown on Apollo 10. 

Awarded the command and service module 
contract by Nasa on Nov. 28, 1961, North 
American had a year’s head start on Grum- 
man. This however, had its drawbacks, since 
new and better ways of building spacecraft 
came along in the mid-1960s. North Ameri- 
can was so far along, it had to build, in effect, 
two versions of the command module. 

The early “block one” missions would be 
launched by the Saturn 1B rocket, the small- 
er brother of the Saturn 5, while develop- 
ment work on the big moon launcher pro- 
ceeded. 

Apollo 1 was to be the first “block one” 
vehicle flown. After the fire, it was decided 
that only the improved “block two” space- 
craft would be flown. 

And when they were, first by Apollo 7, 
they turned out to be magnificent machines, 
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shuttling Apollo crews between the earth 
and lunar orbit with the apparent ease of 
a drive through the countryside, and setting 
up the climactic mission of Apollo 11. 


TIMBER 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an excellent edi- 
torial appearing in National Parks 
magazine, the official publication of the 
National Parks Association, in the June 
1969 issue of that fine publication en- 
titled “Timber!” pointing out several 
problems meriting consideration of the 
Nation with regard to timber supply, na- 
tional parks, and similar conservation 
matters: 

TIMBER! 

The timber interests having just launched 
& vigorous campaign for overcutting the 
national forests, we are moved to reminis- 
cences and forecasts. 

The national forest system arose out of 
widespread raids on the public domain which 
were leaving forest land in devastation. Gif- 
ford Pinchot was the most important figure 
among a handful of men who brought sig- 
nificant portions of the public lands into 
the forest reservations and eventually the 
national forests. Pinchot was an advocate 
of what we would now call ecological for- 
estry (of which more below), and a bitter 
enemy of wholesale clearcutting. 

Some twenty years or more ago we took 
part in the successful defense of the national 
forests against proposals for their surren- 
der through the states to private interests, 
which were to return them to the Govern- 
ment, after cutting, to hold through the 
costly period of regrowth, and for eventual 
surrender again for private harvest and 
profit. 

And more recently there were serious at- 
tacks in terms of certain large private graz- 
ing interests. 

Now it is said to be a housing emergency; 
more lumber is needed; most of the remain- 
ing saw timber is in the national forests; the 
large private forest holdings have been 
heavily cut over; most of the small woodlots 
have been in ruin for generations. 

This situation strikes us as a confession of 
bankruptcy on the part of the private cor- 
porate timber interests, and hardly a justi- 
fication for stepping up the cut in the na- 
tional forests at the expense of the future. 
We predict—we do not exhort, but merely 
predict—that conservationists and environ- 
mentalists will unite in opposing the in- 
creased cuts in the national forests. 

A bad situation in the private timber lands 
ought not to be pinned on housing. In this 
day and age there are plenty of other mate- 
rials if lumber is really short. And perhaps 
it is not so short, and someone should take a 
hard look at the lumber inventories of the 
large corporations. Recent sharp rises and 
drops in lumber prices more than hint at a 
privately administered price and supply 
situation. 

Confusion between private and public 
property also seems to have arisen at Mineral 
King in Sequoia National Forest in Cali- 
fornia. 

We are wholly in favor of the use of the 
national forests for the kind of natural out- 
door camping recreation which has been 
typical in the national forests in the past. 

We have never questioned a reasonable use 
of the national forests for skiing; we have 
favored cross-country skiing, non-mecha- 
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nized, in both national parks and national 
forests. But when it comes to enormous re- 
sorts like Mineral King with a splurge of 
mechanical ski lifts, a cityful of so-called 
chalets, the inevitable shopping centers, at- 
tendant parking lots, even though at a dis- 
tance, and the logistics of big highways, the 
discourse drops to a lower level, 

We still think the Forest Service should 
abandon Mineral King as not in keeping with 
sound recreational development in the na- 
tional forests. We think the Department of 
the Interior should rescind permission to 
construct an access highway across an arm 
of Sequoia National Park, We recommend to 
the prospective concessioner that it with- 
draw from the enterprise in the interest of 
its own public relations. And we think con- 
servationists should continue to oppose the 
project, 

It is not just Mineral King; it is the ex- 
ample which will be set for similar develop- 
ments in other national forests. Simple 
campgrounds for natural outdoor recreation 
are one thing; building up vested private 
interests in big construction is another; sub- 
sidizing concessioners with huge roads and 
sanitary facilities is yet another. Mineral 
King moves in the wrong direction and 
ought to be stopped. 

The laws governing the national forests 
provide authority, among other things, for 
multiple-use management. 

We always thought this arrangement was 
good and will continue to support it. If the 
traffic which is smothering our national 
parks, to the injury of what people seek 
there, is to be mitigated, recreational] facili- 
ties must be provided outside the parks, and 
among other places in the commercial cut- 
ting areas of the national forests, If timber- 
harvest and recreation are to be reconciled 
under the heading of multiple use, harvest- 
ing has to be by compatible methods. 

Not only for recreational reasons, but for 
the sake of soil, waters, wildlife, scenery, and 
most certainly the perpetual yield of wood 
and wood products, ecological forestry must 
become the norm. In recent years the har- 
vesting of forest products has been linked 
too heavily to the convenience of big ma- 
chinery; it has trended away from selective 
cutting to clear-cutting; this trend must be 
reversed. There needs to be a wider under- 
standing that selective cutting was once re- 
garded as the standard of excellence by good 
foresters; that forests can be managed and 
timber harvested in ways not incompatible 
with considerations of recreation, wildlife, 
and scenery. The journals of the conservation 
movement, ours among others, should dedi- 
cate themselves to such education, 

And it is also time we got going on a re- 
forestation program in America, The revela- 
tions provided by the timber interests in 
connection with the present overcutting pro- 
gram should shock us as a nation into action. 

The national forests are in relatively good 
condition because the principle of sustained 
yield has never been wholly abandoned. 
There are enormous areas of privately-owned 
land, however, often in large tracts, which 
were cut in such manner as to leave them 
unproductive. Small holdings all over the 
continent, including farm wood lots, have 
been timber-mined and high-graded to the 
point where little remains but brush. Com- 
plex economic and legal problems are in- 
volved but are not so difficult as to defy 
solution. 

We think that the present Administration 
should have a look at the timber problem as 
a whole, refrain from being stampeded by 
pressures for quick solutions which solve 
nothing, and offer the nation some plans 
based on the protection of present public 
holdings against overcutting and recreational 
commercialization, and for ecological forest- 
ry and vigorous reforestation. 

The growing awareness of the significance 
of the entire environment in the life of the 
nation would ensure a cordial response and 
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strong support for such a forward-looking 
forestry program. 


WILLIAM BECHILL: FRIEND OF THE 
AGED 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Older Americans Act of 1965 gave testi- 
mony to our concern for the very special 
problems of our older citizens and estab- 
lished the Administration on Aging 
within the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Mr. William Bechill served as the first 
Commissioner of this important Govern- 
ment agency. Under his aegis were 
launched, throughout the country, pro- 
grams which have brought hope and 
comfort to thousands of our senior citi- 
zens: 

Opportunities for work, recreation, 
and education have been developed; 

Hundreds of senior centers have been 
established; 

Federal-State-local partnership pro- 
grams have stimulated programs by non- 
governmental groups on behalf of older 
citizens; 

Research on nutritional problems of 
the aged has been started; 

Efforts are underway to expand the 
volunteer service which the aged can 
provide. 

Bill Bechill worked untiringly and ef- 
fectively for the improvement and ex- 
pansion of these programs, aware always 
of the great need and of the marked dif- 
ference which a modest program could 
make in the lives of our elderly people. 

He knew what a joy a foster grand- 
parent felt in bringing happiness to a 
disadvantaged youngster. 

He knew what a tragic waste we make 
of the wisdom, experience, and concern 
when we ignore our retirees’ rich talents. 

He knew how keenly old people, living 
alone, anticipated the daily treat in one 
community that utilized, in off-hours, its 
school cafeteria to provide a warm meal, 
and a social hour for the neighborhood’s 
aged. 

Last month, under the leadership of 
our very able colleagues, Congressmen 
JOHN BRADEMAS and OGDEN REID, we 
voted to extend the Older Americans Act, 
embodying in it many of Mr. Bechill’s 
suggestions. As he left Government serv- 
ice to continue work in the social welfare 
field at the University of Maryland, he 
would ask no finer tribute than our con- 
tinued dedication to the cause he served 
so well. 

I hope that the other body will also 
approve the new amendments and that 
both Houses will fund the programs 
properly. The Washington Post, in an 
editorial on July 8, underscores their 
importance, and I insert it at this point 
in the RECORD: 

THE SENIOR AMERICANS 

In a country where youth, sex, speed and 
beauty are glorified almost to the point of 
liturgy, it is small wonder that 19 million 
older people are often kept out of sight and 
out of touch. A small wonder but a large 
disgrace. 
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The Older Americans Act of 1965, and its 
later amendments, was an attempt at meet- 
ing the rights and needs of the elderly, 40 per 
cent of whom are poor or near-poor. As far 
as they went, programs generated by the Act 
were effective: over 1000 community projects 
were funded through the Title III programs, 
serving over 660,000 older persons in such 
things as home health aide services to paid 
part-time jobs. Nevertheless, in FY 1969, 
only $1.10 was spent per senior citizen, with 
$1.41 the appropriation for this year. 

In mid-June, the House, led by John Brad- 
emas and Ogden Reid, approved an authori- 
zation of $62 million for FY "70. Despite this, 
the Nixon Administration appears deter- 
mined to stand firm with its niggardly $28.3 
million budget request for the program's con- 
tinuation. It is tempting for politicians to 
feel that they can get away with short- 
changing the old: many are too worn or weak 
to fight back; they have no lobby to speak of 
and less prospect of an opportunity for 
future political reprisal. 

But the Nation needs the elderly. The 
Foster Grandparents program alone has used 
the talents and energy of 4000 older people 
who, on a small stipend, are matched on a 
personal basis of service with 8000 orphaned 
and disturbed children. If this simple idea 
of matching the leisure time of the old with 
the special needs of the very young has 
worked for 4000 old people why can’t it be 
done with 40,000 or 400,000? 

The answer, or at least the political answer, 
is lack of funds. Yet in recruiting the elderly 
for community projects, massive funds are 
not necessarily needed. For example, the 
House Education and Labor Committee 
adopted the Retired Senior Volunteer Pro- 
gram (called RSVP) which requires only 85 
million—money that will be returned many 
times over in services rendered by the elderly. 

The Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee will shortly consider new amendments 
to the Older Americans Act, and will likely 
see the need for an authorization figure equal 
to the House’s $62 million. It is not too late 
for the Administration to go beyond its $28.3 
million sum and begin recognizing that 19 
million older Americans have not just rights 
and needs to be met, but contributions of 
talent and wisdom to be made. 


TRIBUTE TO DWIGHT DAVID 
EISENHOWER 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, Dwight 
David Eisenhower can be regarded as 
perhaps America’s last true hero. In an 
age when heroes are fashioned from blind 
and emotive desperation—and, at a time 
when our citizens are beckoned forth to 
the recurrent apotheosis of mediocrity— 
the image of this man can be clearly dis- 
cerned through it all—surrounded by the 
serenity of confidence and swathed in the 
memories of all those Americans who 
believed in him and in what he stood for. 

Dwight Eisenhower in his calm and 
unassuming manner received the respect 
of America and became what we are 
likely to see little of in the future—a 
true leader. In seeking out the finest 
qualities of leadership, I think we must 
agree that the tendency to heroism 
should be included on the list, together 
with executive ability and, in the rare 
case, accompanied by a genuine pro- 
clivity for modesty. 
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These have been the qualities of all 
the outstanding heroes of our nation- 
al history—from George Washington 
through Abraham Lincoln to Dwight D. 
Eisenhower—all of whom could reach 
decisions with dispatch, carry them out 
firmly and without trepidation. And all 
of them would know, ultimately, that 
they acted not so much as the direct 
agents of divine intelligence but merely 
as humble human beings acting with 
whatever talents they were fortunate 
enough to have at their command. 

Such are the qualities of our great men, 
and such are the qualities we witness all 
too seldom in this age of turbulence, 
weakness, confusion, and periodic chaos. 
The traditional and honored institu- 
tions of our great land are under furious 
onslaught by the marshaled forces of 
philistine error. Dwight Eisenhower, the 
man, is gone, but Dwight Eisenhower, the 
constant symbol, remains to serve as an 
example to recall, to praise, and to salute 
with pride. His record in battle inspired 
our country in time of war, and brought 
us from the brink of horror and destruc- 
tion to the point of glorious victory. He 
brought us victory as a general. He 
brought us peace and prosperity as Presi- 
dent of these United States. 

General Eisenhower captured the spirit 
of the citizen-soldier, and, therein, lay the 
secret of his great popularity which 
buoyed our Army and drove us to vic- 
tory. And how did he accomplish this? 
By bold, straightforward policies, un- 
mixed by political pettifogging. He was 
uncomplicated and direct—and his 
soldiers loved him for it. 

President Eisenhower captured the 
spirit of the citizens of this country—the 
voters—and therein lay the secret of his 
great popularity at home, which buoyed 
our country and brought us peace and 
prosperity. This he accomplished in the 
same fashion as he accomplished his 
military success—by bold, straight- 
forward policies—uncomplicated and 
direct. The American people loved him 
for it—and they always will. 

Ike was a winner. He knew that war 
had only one purpose; to win. And when 
the war was over and General Eisen- 
hower returned, to what could have been 
the greatest hero’s welcome in the his- 
tory of our planet, he requested and ob- 
tained a modest welcome. If he had 
wished, he could have paraded in every 
city of America—every city in the Allied 
world, in fact—and he would have been 
assured of a jubilant and cheering turn- 
out. But that was not his style. He knew 
that victory was his only purpose and 
that applause is not the stuff of victory. 

As long as America remains great, she 
will be in the vanguard of the struggle 
for freedom. We will always be well ad- 
vised to emphasize the spirit which 
Dwight Eisenhower engendered; the 
spirit of victory; the spirit of democratic 
triumph—a spirit which electrified the 
Republic in those dark days, and which, 
if permitted to flourish, will electrify 
the Nation once again. 

Ike will endure not simply as a great 
man, but as a symbol—a symbol which 
unified America. He stood and stands 
above the petty machinations of small 
men as the wise and understanding 
leader, the eminent counselor. 
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In trying times, it is, indeed, a credit 
to the memory of this great man that 
his final tribute was not a vast and ca- 
cophonous caterwauling from the brutish 
mob, but a thunderous silence of digni- 
fied respect for the man and for what he 
represented. 

Dwight David Eisenhower is dead. But 
he has quietly and indelibly emblazoned 
his memory on the past, present and, 
hopefully, the future of our Nation. 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, now 
perhaps more than ever American citi- 
zens are realizing that their civic duties 
under our representative system do not 
end with the election of men to the many 
offices of government on the local, State, 
and Federal levels. Little by little, it 
seems, citizens are getting the message 
that their necessary oversight of gov- 
ernment is a serious and never-ending 
process. 

The idea of citizen responsibility and 
involvement has been a favorite theme 
of Meldrim Thomson, Jr., of Orford, 
N.H., candidate for Governor in the last 
election and a leader in education in the 
State of New Hampshire. 

His column of February 20, 1969, in 
the Farmington News and his talk given 
at the townhall in East Kingston, N.H., 
on April 26, both efforts dealing with 
education in his State, are excellent ex- 
amples of why citizens must be vigilant 
in their concern over governmental mat- 
ters. In the area of the judiciary too, 
public concern is a prime necessity if the 
interpretation of our laws are not to 
deviate to the extreme. Mr. Thomson’s 
address on last Law Day to the Plymouth 
Lions Club outlines briefly the trend 
which has come to pass when sociologists 
don judicial robes. 

The thoughts of Meldrim Thomson in 
these areas are worthy of consideration, 
I think, for students of good government, 
and for this reason I include them in 
the Recor at this point: 

[From the Farmington (N.H.) News, 
Feb. 20, 1969] 
OUR STATE AND You 
(By Meldrim Thomson, Jr.) 

Professional days for teachers, such as 
those engaged in by the organized teachers 
of Manchester, Plaistow and Franklin, and 
the one threatened in Dover, were recently 
described as “illegal” by the lawyer for the 
New Hampshire Education Association. 

Attorney Frederick Upton, counsel for 
N.H.E.A., appeared before the House Educa- 
tion Committee last Wednesday, in opposi- 
tion to HJR No. 27, a resolution that would 
create an impartial legislative committee to 
investigate the cause and scope of teacher 
militancy and unrest. 

He admitted, under questioning by the 
committee, that the “professional days” of 
organized teachers in Manchester and Plais- 
tow were “illegal.” 

How “professional” are teachers when they 
bluntly openly and defiantly commit “‘ille- 
gal” acts? What kind of example are they 
setting for the young, impressionable minds 
they daily teach? 
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What should be the responsibility of school 
board members, our representatives of the 
public in local school matters, when the 
teachers call a “professional day” and fail to 
appear for scheduled classes? 

At the very least they should withhold the 
pay of teachers for time lost from school. 
And at most, they could cancel their pend- 
ing contracts and deprive them of tenure 
for their “illegal” acts. It would seem that 
board members owe this much to the public 
they represent. 

In this matter of teacher unrest and ac- 
tive militancy, the public has a vital con- 
cern—the education of its children. 

This is why only good could result from 
the passage of HJR No. 27, sponsored by 
Representative Richard Smith of Rochester. 

Already, the hearing on this resolution has 
developed valuable information. 

For example, the “conflict of interest” 
fact that the president of N.H.E.A., Norman 
Cook, is a full time employee of the Depart- 
ment of Education at a salary from the state 
of $11,100; and also the fact that the Na- 
tional Education Association helped N.H.E.A, 
finance its biased report entitled “New Hamp- 
shire—A State of Neglected Opportunities.” 

In future columns we will talk about the 
“sanctions alert” on New Hampshire and 
present some facts about the salaries of 
teachers and sanitation employees. 

WxHo Runs OUR ScHooLts?—THE INVISIBLE 
EDUCATION EMPIRE 


(By Meldrim Thomson, Jr.) 


One-fifth of the entire population of our 
State is part of that vast hope constituting 
our public schools. 

At the core of this army of approximately 
152,000 are the educational leaders, number- 
ing about 300. 

Almost 100 couriers as superintendents, 
assistants, and teacher consultants scurry 
among 6,400 teacher-captains who in turn 
ride herd on 145,000 students, 

This multitude is provisioned by an an- 
nual local-State outlay which in this next 
fiscal year will amount to about $150,000,- 
000—by far the largest sum appropriated for 
any of our State services. 

Who controls and directs this powerful 
public school force? 

Since we call them public schools it would 
seem obvious that the public—you and I, as 
voters control our schools. But do we; really? 

More than 300 years ago when New Hamp- 
shire was a part of Massachusetts, the first 
public school law was enacted. It stated sim- 
ply that whenever there were fifty or more 
householders they should provide for the in- 
struction of their children. 

In 1784, about 150 years after this first 
public school law was enacted, we provided 
in our State constitution for “spreading the 
opportunities and advantages of education 
through the various parts of the country.” 

During the next 100 years, in response to 
this constitutional direction, several thou- 
sand autonomous public school districts 
were created. For many years they received 
neither funds nor direction from the State. 

Before the turn of the century the cen- 
tralization of our public schools was on the 
way. Then in 1919 our legislature enacted 
what was considered the strongest central- 
ized school system possessed by any State 
up that time. 

In the past 50 years the process of centrali- 
zation has hurried apace, though haphazard- 
ly; until now, we have public schools sup- 
ported by the public’s tax dollars, filled with 
the public’s children, but for the most part 
controlled and directed by denizens of an 
invisible empire. 

If you were one of the many public-spirited 
voters who attended your last annual school 
meeting and voted on a school budget and 
for a school trustee, you may feel that you 
and your fellow voters run your school. 

Hold on to your textbooks and let’s see how 
far from the chalkboard you are. 
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COMPONENTS OF THE EMPIRE 


Some parts of the invisible education em- 
pire, are like the visible, tiny tops of massive 
icebergs, we can see; but most of the empire 
and especially its power and its operations, 
are seldom in view. 


The State board of education 


A State board of education, described by 
statute as similar to a board of directors of 
a corporation, heads our public school system. 

The seven members are appointed by the 
Governor for five year terms which generally 
overlap the term of the appointing Governor. 

Neither you, the voters, nor your repre- 
sentatives in the legislature, have anything 
to say about the membership in this State 
board of education. 

And yet this board holds absolute and dic- 
tatorial power over our schools. 

The commissioner of education and super- 
intendents are employed by it: School dis- 
tricts are arbitrarily assigned to or taken 
from supervisory unions, at times in the teeth 
of lawful but ineffective votes of local school 
districts: Minimum school standards, no 
matter how capricious or unreasonable some 
may seem, are fixed by it; building plans and 
sites must be approved by it; even regula- 
tions drafted by your school board for the 
operation of your school must pass the scru- 
tiny of the State board. 

The power of this board is awesome, its 
success in building an empire has been great. 

It presently favors a broad base tax. Its 
appetite for your tax dollars is insatiable 
and is whetted with arrogance. Witness its 
budgetary request for $69,000,000 for the next 
biennium, an increase in the current figure of 
214 times, and please bear in mind it would 
take a sales tax of 4 to 5 cents just to raise 
the extra money now demanded by the State 
board of education. 


The department of education 

Operating below the board and answerable 
only to it is the department of education, 
staffed principally by professional educators, 

The membership of this department was 
suddenly doubled a year ago when Federal 
monies became available. And now they are 
asking for many more new positions. 

Here is where the will of the board is 
executed, statistics gathered, inspections 
made, and plans for new expansions on the 
periphery of the empire are constantly being 
formulated. 

Here operates that chamber of horrors for 
teachers, the certification division, that 
grinds out such absurd decisions as that a 
teacher with a major in art cannot teach 
art in the elementary school because she 
lacks one three-hour methods course. 


The superintendents 


Perhaps in all this great empire none have 
a greater influence in shaping the direction 
of our public schools than do the superin- 
tendents. 

These are the professional generals in our 
public school army—though at times, when 
viewed through a pedagogical kaleidoscope 
they look more like masters of intrigue, dic- 
tatorial satraps, or big-time promoters. 

I say this, knowing full well that there are 
many dedicated, conscientious, and hard- 
working superintendents, without specifics I 
would not indict any one of our 75 superin- 
tendents. 

But I bitterly indict a system that not only 
tolerates but encourages the arbitrary and 
mean actions practiced by some superintend- 
ents! 

Superintendents are nominated by super- 
visory union boards and employed by the 
State board. Supervisory unions, you know, 
operate on a high plateau of obscurity, de- 
scending annually to the voters level with 
their sacred budgetary tablets for perfunctory 
approval, 

The salaries of superintendents are paid in 
small part by the State and largely by local 
taxpayers within a supervisory union. The 
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salary fixing process is done by school board 
members of several districts when acting as 
members of the supervisory union. Once the 
salary is established by the supervisory board 
it can not be changed by the voters. 

Many superintendents’ salaries exceed those 
of the heads of State departments and agen- 
cies. For example, at least seven superintend- 
ents now receive salaries that are higher than 
the maximum $17,160 provided by statute 
for the commissioner of education, In addi- 
tion, they receive substantial in-state travel 
allowances that run as high as $2,000 per 


year. 

Salaries for superintendents, teacher con- 
sultants and business administrators 
amounted to $1,108,000 in 1967-68. This figure 
rose to $1,251,000 in 1968-69, an increase in 
salaries in one year of $143,000. Much of this, 
I believe, could be saved by our taxpayers if 
we abolished supervisory unions and made 
superintendents employees of the department 
of education. 

Special groups 

In addition to the hard core of professional 
educators and State officilals—the State board 
members, the officials and employees of the 
department of education, and the superin- 
tendents—there are several semi and unoffi- 
cial groups that exert a profound influence 
on the course of public education in this 
State. These include, among many, the New 
Hampshire School Boards Association, the 
New Hampshire Education Association, and 
the New Hampshire Council for Better 
Schools. 


THE DIMINISHING POWER OF THE PUBLIC 


Aligned with or opposed to this great 
power structure of the invisible education 
empire, depending on what education you 
believe our public schools should pursue, 
are you, the voters, and your 749 school board 
members, when they march in step with you, 
as I believe most school board trustees try 
to do. 

In only two practical areas can you now 
control or direct your public schools. These 
are the election of your school trustees and 
the appropriation of local taxes for school 
purposes, 

And yet, if the education empire is able to 
continue for just a few more years its mad 
flight to power, it will reduce both the 
number and role of school trustees, In the 
past five years the number of school trustees 
in this State has been reduced from 849 
to 747. 

It will, if it can, impose a broad base tax 
so that fiscal control—the last great hold 
that the local voter has on his schools—is 
broken. This means that all State money for 
public schools would be raised at the State 
level, as now advocated by Dr. James Conant 
and his powerful brainchild, the Education 
Commission of the States. 

When that happens all moneys for schools 
will flow from Concord and Washington, 
and so too will all control over them! 

And when that day arrives you will have 
nothing to say about what goes on in your 
schools, not even through a local trustee, 
and most certainly you will then have no 
direct voice over school taxation. What a day 
in June—what a utopia—that will be for the 
professional educator! 


THE INTERLOCKING FORCES 


Let us see how intertwined are the sinews 
of our invisible education empire. 

Until recently one member of the State 
Board of Education serves simultaneously as 
a member of his local school board. 

The executive secretary of the School 
Boards Association is a former superintend- 
ent. He was also chairman of the recent 
Legislative Education Study Commission, 
which produced some rather startling legis- 
lative bills, innocently called housekeeping 
measures, but so substantive in nature that 
they would have made kindergarten manda- 
tory for all schools and would raise to 50 
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the number of petitioners required to call 
a special school meeting. 

The president of the New Hampshire Coun- 
cil for Better Schools is a member of the 
influential House Education Committee. He, 
like his council, is on record as favoring a 
broad base tax, 

The House Education Committee is heav- 
ily weighed with former teachers and one 
superintendent, many of whom have voted in 
the past for a broad base tax. 

One of the greatest of their inter-locking 
forces—and perhaps the grossest example of 
a possible conflict of interest in our State 
government—is the dual role played by the 
president of N.H.E.A. who is also a full time 
employee of the Department of Education at 
a salary of $11,140.00. 

The N.H.E.A., you will recall, is that mili- 
tant teachers’ association that has placed a 
sanction alert on our “state of neglected op- 
portunities’—as they have meanly labeled 
New Hampshire. 

It operates on a budget in excess of $100,- 
000 made up primarily from dues of $25.00 
per member. It is pushing for a minimum 
teachers salary law of $6,200; a professional 
negotiation law that would provide for 
union-like check-off of dues, shop stewards, 
and a closed shop; and threatens to strike or 
abandon the classrooms if its demands are 
not met. 

Can you see any conflict of interest in be- 
ing president of the N.H.E.A., on the one 
hand, and being an employee of the Depart- 
ment of Education receiving taxpayers’ 
money, on the other? 

If you can you are more discerning than 
either the executive secretary of the N.H.E.A. 
or the Commissioner of Education. 

The former has publicly testified that he 
saw no conflict, and the latter has written a 
letter saying the same thing. 

These are but a few examples of the inter- 
locking forces of our invisible education em- 
pire—wheels within wheels, within wheels! 
Many other such examples could be added. 


SOME EVILS OF OUR PRESENT SYSTEM 


We have many anachronisms and obso- 
lescent appendages in our present school 
laws. 

‘Two glaring examples are teacher contracts 
and teacher tenure. 

Under our law (RSA 189:89) teachers are 
nominated by superintendents and elected 
by the contracting school boards. 

In actual practice teachers are hired by 
the superintendents. Few, indeed, are the 
school board members who actually inter- 
view or carefully examine the qualifications 
of a teacher. 

I have always wondered how a board mem- 
ber could make a meaningful election with- 
out interviewing and checking the creden- 
tials of the candidate. 

Further, it has long been my belief that 
our present practice in hiring teachers does 
not in fact constitute an “election”, as pro- 
vided in Part I, Art. 6 of our State constitu- 
tion, and might some day be contested by an 
aroused taxpayer, 

Our tenure law as set out in RSA 189-14-a, 
is a cruel hoax on beginning or transferring 
teachers. It places them completely at the 
mercy of the superintendent until they have 
passed the magic and meaningless mark of 
three years service in a school. 

I have drawn, and am pressing for the 
passage of a bill that would change this law 
by establishing tenure for a teacher who has 
taught one or more years, which tenure 
would apply to employment anywhere in the 
State. 

Here, let me give you several examples of 
what I consider abuses of power in connec- 
tion with the contract and tenure provisions 
of our law. 

1. A teacher signed a contract of employ- 
ment with one school district and several 
weeks later signed another contract for the 
same teaching period with another district. 
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Neither of the superintendents involved were 
particularly concerned. However, an irate 
school board held the teacher to the first 
contract until the superintendent found a 
replacement. 

2. A teacher with 20 years of teaching in 
New Hampshire but with less than 3 years 
at the latest position, refused to let an 
intern teacher who was an acknowledged 
member of Students for a Democratic Society 
assist in his social studies course. This 
teacher’s contract was not renewed and his 
teaching services have now been lost to New 
Hampshire. 

3. A married teacher finishing her third 
year was told by her superintendent that be- 
cause she might become pregnant and lived 
23 miles from school she would not be re- 
hired. She was also told that if she would 
quietly resign she would be given a letter of 
recommendation. 

4. A teacher who falsified his college credits 
in order to graduate, when exposed, was still 
retained by his superintendent on the ground 
that he was a good teacher. 

I have heard of almost 50 cases of teachers 
who will not be rehired next year! 

Never again will I place credence in statis- 
tics telling us there is a teacher shortage! 

There can be no such shortage in this State 
when superintendents can play a cruel cat 
and mouse game with the economic lives of 
new or transfer teachers! 

The N.H.E.A. would like to use against 
our schools the union weapon of strikes, I 
challenge this association in the name of 
thousands of our good, dedicated, and tre- 
mendously effective teachers, to be as 
solicitous of the untenured teacher as they 
are concerned about their unholy sanctions, 

No union, that I am aware of, would allow 
one of its members to work 3 years and 
then be discharged without one word as to 
cause! 

And any school board that will hide behind 
the technical shield of silence now, unfor- 
tunately, afforded by our law, can not be 
much of an inspiration to the children whose 
education is entrusted to them! 


A NEW SCHOOL LAW NEEDED 


This state is in urgent need of a com- 
pletely new education law—one that focuses 
on a sound, clean, and basic education for 
our children—one that will keep our schools 
“public”, that is responsive to the will of our 
people. 

We must reject the patchwork process of 
legislative change of the past and cut a new 
cloth from a new pattern of partnership, in 
which the professional educator in his field 
of expertise and the public in the area of 
taxation and policy are full partners. 

With such a new school law, New Hamp- 
shire can enter the decade of the seventies 
with a highly effective and truly Democratic 
educational system—one that we can afford! 


DESTROYING AMERICA WITH FREEDOM 
(By Meldrim Thomson, Jr.) 

On this May Day, Communists around the 
world celebrate the substantial success of 
their revolutionary and nihilistic way of life. 

Here in America we celebrate May Ist as 
Law Day. 

It is a farce for us to pay tribute to the role 
of law in our country while from the national 
fountains of judicial learning pours forth the 
dark waters of decisions that are destroying 
our great American civilization. 

In the name of the constitutional guaran- 
tee of free speech, our Supreme Court has 
fashioned a tool of self-destruction for Amer- 
ica, Even now, on our college campuses, this 
weapon is pointed at the jugular vein of our 
body politic. 

For almost two hundred years we have 
jealously guarded and vigorously defended 
our personal liberties. 

By the Declaration of Independence our 
Founding Fathers pledged their lives, for- 
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tunes and sacred honor to establish the truth 
that all men are endowed with the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Eleven years later they established the 
Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica to secure the blessings of liberty to them- 
selves and their posterity. 

Then to this great document they added 
& Bill of Rights consisting of ten amend- 
ments. 

The First or Freedom Amendment con- 
strains the Congress from making a law re- 
specting the establishment or prohibiting 
religion, or abridging freedom of speech or of 
the press, or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble and petition their govern- 
ment. 

When New Hampshire on June 21, 1788 
ratified the Federal Constitution, and by this 
action established the United States of 
America, it asked that twelve amendments be 
added, 

New Hampshire version of the Freedom 
Amendment provided, “Congress shall make 
no laws teaching religion, or that infringe 
the rights of conscience.” 

For many years, even after the adoption 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, prohibiting a 
state from making a law that would deprive 
any person of life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law, the First Amendment 
was considered to apply only to Acts of Con- 
gress. 

Then, in the Gitlow case in 1925 and the 
Fiske case in 1927, the Supreme Court de- 
cided that the “liberties” protected against 
state acts by the Fourteenth amendment also 
meant those in the First Amendment. 

Thus, no state law, as well as no act of 
Congress, can abridge the freedoms guaran- 
teed in the First Amendment. 

The court, in interpreting the First 


Amendment through a long line of decisions, 

gradually evolved what came to be known 

as “the clear and present danger test.” 
By this doctrine the court said that a state 


law abridging the freedoms established in the 
First Amendment, was invalid if “no clear 
and present danger to life or property 
existed.” 

The famous lines of Justice Holmes in the 
Schenek case, decided in 1919, neatly state 
the clear and present danger test when he 
said; “The most stringent protection of free 
speech would not protect a man in falsely 
shouting fire in a theatre and causing a 
panic,” 

It was Justice Douglas in 1949 in the 
Terminiello case who turned the course of 
this doctrine into the avenue of permissive- 
ness. 

He said, “a function of free speech under 
our system of government is to invite dis- 
pute. It may indeed best serve its high pur- 
poses when it induces a condition of unrest, 
creates dissatisfaction with conditions as 
they are, or even stirs people to anger.” 

Justice Jackson took sharp exception to 
this new direction proposed for the clear and 
present danger test. 

Actually, the language used in the case 
had provoked hostile mobs to riot. 

“A great number of people,” said Justice 
Jackson, “do not agree that introduction to 
America of communism or fascism is even 
debatable. Hence, many speeches such as that 
of Terminiello, may be legally permissible 
but may nevertheless in some surroundings 
be a menace to peace and order. When con- 
ditions show the speaker that this is the case, 
as it did here, there certainly comes a point 
beyond which he can not indulge in provoca- 
tions to violence without being answerable 
to society.” 

It is easy to see how the road taken by 
Douglas has led the court to find recently in 
two New York cases that desecration of the 
American flag and threatening the life of the 
President were not permissible under state 
laws because such acts were protected by 
the guarantee of freedom of speech. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Earlier this year in the Tinker case involv- 
ing the wearing of black armbands by school 
children to protest the war in Vietnam, Jus- 
tice Fortas held the school could not stop 
the students from wearing such insignia. 

Fortas said the act of wearing armbands 
was closely akin to free speech and protected 
by the First Amendment. “It can hardly be 
argued that either students or teachers shed 
their constitutional rights to freedom of 
speech or expression at the schoolhouse 
gate.” 

Justice Black, in a blistering dissent, set 
the record straight for millions of Americans 
when he said he did not hold that “the Fed- 
eral Constitution compels teachers, parents, 
and elected school officials to surrender con- 
trol of the American public school system to 
public school students.” 

Freedom has become a hippie word of love 
for a majority of our Supreme Court. 

The freedoms of the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments not only permit the indulgence 
of personal filth by an individual, a free- 
dom no one would argue against even though 
offensive to passing olfactory glands, but 
constitute a license to destroy. 

The noble doctrine of freedom of speech 
has fostered the emergence of every mean, 
dangerous and filthy characteristic of man. 
It has left our society almost destitute of any 
effectual means of protecting itself against 
uttter destruction. 

The “freedom” decisions of the court have 
created a clear and present danger to our 
Republic. 

No society can endure if it fails or refuses 
to exercise its inherent right to survival. 

Surely, deep within our nation there is a 
reservoir of faith in our ultimate destiny 
and strength to achieve it. Let us move up- 
ward from our present morass of social dis- 
cord so that next year Law Day might also 
be a great day of freedom for America and 
all of her citizens. 


A TRIBUTE TO TOM MBOYA 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to express my deep sorrow at the tragic 
assassination of Tom Bboya, Minister 
of Planning and Economie Development 
in the Government of Kenya. 

The death of this young and dynamic 
leader is a tremendous loss, not only to 
the Government and people of Kenya, 
but also to all those who hope and work 
for the future development of the con- 
tinent of Africa in peace and freedom. 

For Tom Mboya represented all that 
was good in the new generation of Afri- 
can leaders. 

He came to maturity in the turbulent 
period of the Mau Mau uprisings of the 
early 1950’s, and his own experience of 
the destructiveness of insensate violence 
strengthened his commitment to orderly 
processes of change. 

At the age of 23 he became head of 
the Kenya Federation of Labor. He weld- 
ed this organization into a potent force 
for African nationalism which did much 
to hasten the end of British colonial 
rule. 

As leader of the African National Un- 
ion, he led his party to victory in na- 
tional elections. Then, when independ- 
ence had been won, bowing to the wishes 
of the Kenyan people he stepped aside 
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to allow the venerable Jomo Kenyatta 
to assume the Presidency. 

In a continent painfully deficient in 
trained leadership at independence, Mr. 
Mboya proved to be a brilliant adminis- 
trator and an incisive politician. 

In a continent too often subject to the 
demagogery of extremist leaders, Mr. 
Mboya worked for the development of 
institutions strong enough to survive the 
passing of individuals. 

In a continent rent by bloody tribal 
conflicts, Mr. Mboya rose above tribal 
loyalties and helped to develop a con- 
structive sense of nationality from which 
the effort to modernize could draw its 
strength. 

It would indeed be both tragic and 
ironic if his death should spark the same 
tribal conflicts which he labored so hard 
to avoid. 

I had the pleasure of spending some 
time with Mr. Mboya and his wife at his 
home in Nairobi last November. In talk- 
ing with him, I was impressed both by 
the sharpness of his intellect and the 
depth of his concern for his people. 

Mr. Mboya is the second moderate 
African leader to be assassinated in re- 
cent months. Earlier this year, Eduardo 
Mondlane, the Mozambique freedom 
fighter, met the same fate in Dar Es 
Salaam. The cause of moderation in 
Africa has thus been dealt two stagger- 
ing blows. The future of the continent 
has been darkened. 

We Americans, who have also seen our 
finest young leaders struck down in their 
prime, can extend our deepest sympathy 
to the family of Mr. Mboya and to the 
people of Kenya, whom he so ably served 
in his brief and tragically shortened life. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the Rrc- 
orD, I insert an article by Anthony As- 
trachan, published in the Washington 
Post, entitled “Mboya Envisioned a 
Greater Africa.” 

Mr. Speaker, I also insert an editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on July 9, 1969, in tribute to Tom Mboya. 

The articles follow: 

MBOYA ENVISIONED A GREATER AFRICA 
(By Anthony Astrachan) 

Lonpon, July 5.—The assassination of Tom 
Mboya is a tragedy for Kenya and for Africa 
in ways far beyond his association with the 
West, where he was one of the continent’s 
best-known public figures, 

It is a tragedy because it strikes a note of 
individual violence that has left upheaval in 
its echoes every time it has been heard in 
Africa—as in the assassination of Patrice 
Lumumba in the Congo in 1961 and four 
Nigeria’s civilian leaders in 1966. 

It is a tragedy because it deprives the 
country and the continent, new to modern 
statehood, of a leader young enough to pro- 
vide continuity when the elder generation of 
nationalists passes from the scene, Mboya at 
38 was a leading contender for the succession 
to elderly, ailing President Jomo Kenyatta of 
Kenya, who is 76. It is a rare country in 
Africa whose second generation of leaders 
shows promise of improving on the first. 

BUILT INSTITUTIONS 


Mboya’s death is a tragedy because, in a 
continent where politics is usually personal 
and tribal, he was one of the few leaders 
with a well-articulated concept of the need 
for building institutions in the state that 
would outlast any individual or generation— 
that would provide at least the chance of 
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viability for countries that need every chance 
they can get. 

His friends in the West will mourn his 
supposed attachment to Western style de- 
mocracy. His understanding of the uses of 
power and of African politics made many ob- 
servers doubt the depth of the attachment. 

Others will mourn the death of the man 
whose vital Ministry—economic develop- 
ment—often seemed one of only two or three 
in Kenya to function with anything remotely 
approaching efficiency. 

Others will wonder about and perhaps 
shudder at, the prospects of Kenya’s future 
without Mboya. None of his allies in Kenya's 
faction-fighting seems strong enough to fight 
for an institution-building regime without 
him. None of his enemies has shown the 
capacity to do as much for the country as 
he could. 

IRONIC LEGACY 


Mboya knew that, and the way he showed 
his knowledge made him more enemies. Still, 
if his assassin is found and turns out to be 
politically motivated, the bitterness could 
poison Kenya’s already troubled air for years. 

That would be an ironic legacy from the 
man who first made Kenya’s trade unions an 
irritant, but a feared irritant, to the British 
colonial rulers—i.e., made them an African 
national force: from a man who organized 
an airlift of hundreds of students to America 
in a crash attempt to provide the trained 
manpower Kenya lacked for the independ- 
ence she received in 1963: from a man who 
deferred his own vast ambition in devotion 
to Kenyatta, the prime leader brought from 
prison to power. 

There is also something personal to regret 
about Mboya apart from the tragic violence 
of his death. He was a man who enjoyed life 
in both African and Western styles, who 
could combine serious talk with cocktail 
chat, who moved from quasi-revolutionary 
to realist-reformist with a minimum of 


trauma and maximum of vibrancy. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 9, 
1969] 


Tom MBOYA 


No country is so well endowed with lead- 
ership talent that it can afford to lose men 
of the caliber of Kenya’s Tom Mboya, dead 
at 38 of an assassin’s bullet on a busy street 
in Nairobi. Mission educated, he was first 
employed as a colonial health inspector—at 
& fifth the pay of his white counterpart. 
British sanctions diverted him into trade 
unionism, where he sharpened his political 
and managerial skills and made the crucial 
“modern” leap from tribal to national af- 
fairs. That he was a Luo in a country dom- 
inated by Kikuyu, and that he lacked the 
nationalist martyr’s credentials of Jomo 
Kenyatta, had kept him from becoming 
Prime Minister. But upon Kenya’s inde- 
pendence in 1963, he became Minister of 
Justice and he ended in the key modernizing 
post of Minister of Economic Planning and 
Development. Those who know Africa well 
regarded him as one of its ablest men. 

His own people, of course, are the princi- 
pal losers by his death, but he had a special 
meaning to whites outside Kenya. More than 
any man, he personified the possibilities of 
African progress. Handsome and articulate, 
he traveled often in Europe and the United 
States, as though to exhibit his own compe- 
tence to skeptics along the way. His poised 
performance on Meet the Press, at age 29, 
was for many Americans the first occasion 
they began to take Africa seriously. It was 
only natural that he should run the minis- 
try (Planning) set up to tap the West's 
money and technology and to fuse them with 
Kenya's own resources. Similarly, he could 
convey to the West an impression of faith 
in democracy and yet operate effectively in 
his country’s own peculiar ways. Where 
many of his fellow Africans were hobbled by 
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rage or fear in dealing with the West, Mr. 
Mboya could treat directly and pragmat- 
ically. It cost him politically but it helped 
his country. Africa needed Tom Mboya and 
Africa’s friends needed him too. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM— 
HOOVER’S REPORT 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, FBI Di- 
rector J. Edgar Hoover testified before a 
subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee on April 17. 

A portion of his testimony covered the 
Communist Party—U.S.A., Red diplo- 
mats, Cuba, and Russia. 

I include that portion of Mr. Hoover’s 
testimony relating to the international 
Communist movement, being pages 532 
to 536 and 543 to 546 of part 1 of the 
hearings before the Appropriations 
Committee: 


EXCERPTS FROM THE DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, 
JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 
HEARINGS FOR 1970 


COMMUNIST PARTY—WU.S.A. 


Although activities of old line Commun- 
ist organizations in the United States have 
been overshadowed by the militancy of the 
New Left and racial disorders, the threat of 
communism has certainly not diminished. It 
flows from the Communist Party—U.S.A. with 
its blind obedience to the Soviet Union and 
from the various Communist splinter groups 
such as the Progressive Labor Party, the pro- 
Peking group I mentioned earlier which, in 
addition to stepped-up efforts to extend its 
influence on college campuses, has made a 
concerted effort to take over the national 
leadership of the Students for a Democratic 
Society, the militant, pro-Marxist, anar- 
chistic, campus-based New Left group, the 
Socialist Workers Party; the Workers World 
Party; and their affiliates. These organiza- 
tions seek to transform this country into a 
Communist state but differ on the plans to 
be followed. 

The turbulence generated by the New Left 
stimulated all these organizations into mov- 
ing toward increased militancy themselves. 
Seizing any pretext as the foundation for a 
protest demonstration, leaders of these or- 
ganizations seek to proliferate each demon- 
stration into a massive confrontation with 
the authorities to generate disrespect for law 
and order. 

A typical example occurred in connection 
with the coalition group participating in 
picketing against establishments of the 
French Government in the United States in 
July 1968. In the Berkeley, Calif., area this 
coalition was led by an official of the Social- 
ist Workers Party and included members of 
the Socialist Workers Party; the Young So- 
cialist Alliance, the youth group of the So- 
clalist Workers Party; Spartacist, a Trotsky- 
ite group; and others. The aggressive action 
taken by this group necessitated a curfew in 
Berkeley in order to quell the disturbance. 

The growing militancy of the old-line 
Communist organizations was also demon- 
strated at the Eighth National Convention of 
the Young Socialist Alliance held November 
28, through December 1, 1968, at Chicago, 
Ill. The Young Socialist Alliance is the youth 
and training section of the Socialist Workers 
Party, a militantly revolutionary party 
based upon the theories of Marx, Engels, and 
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Lenin as interpreted by Leon Trotsky. Among 
the nearly 800 in attendance were seven en- 
listed men from the U.S. Army and several 
members of the Students for a Democratic 
Society, as well as individuals from Canada, 
Mexico, France, and West Germany. Mem- 
bers of the Black Panther Party, a militant 
black nationalist group, were among the 
speakers at the convention. 

One speaker described those in attendance 
as being the vanguard of the young students 
and workers who are called upon to bring 
the liberating ideas of socialism to the Amer- 
ican people. Another speaker appealed to the 
group to increase their efforts to reach the 
GIs, to invite them to participate in demon- 
Strations, as a group of 100,000 GI’s can 
make the revolution. At the time of the con- 
vention, Young Socialist Alliance members 
were reported to be located in 101 colleges 
or universities, 32 high schools, and five 
junior high schools. 

While all the splinter organizations have 
their roots in the Communist movement, it 
is essential that it be clearly understood that 
there are ideological differences between them 
and that all these organizations are not part 
of the Communist Party—U.S.A, Most of 
these Communist splinter organizations fol- 
low the interpretation of Marxism-Leninism 
espoused by the late Leon Trotsky or Com- 
munist China. 

The Communist Party—U.S.A.. on the 
other hand, represents that part of the in- 
ternational Communist movement in the 
United States which is pro-Soviet. As a re- 
sult, we find the Communist Party—U.S.A., 
following the line established by the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union regardless 
of the effect that such action will have on 
the party’s acceptance in the United States. 
Thus, during the past year we had party 
leader Gus Hall holding a press conference 
in Budapest, Hungary, in February 1968, 
where he declared that United States “im- 
Pperialism” was the central issue uniting the 
67 Communist and workers parties gathered 
in Budapest for a consultative meeting. It 
was also at this time that Hall stated the 
meeting had unanimously approved a pro- 
posal by the U.S, delegation that it send a 
message of sympathy and support to North 
Vietnam for its valiant stand against “Amer- 
ican aggression.” 

The matter of unanimous support for the 
party line and other issues, such as the po- 
sition the party should take as to black 
power and the fast-growing New Left move- 
ment brought about growing factionalism 
within the Communist Party—U.S.A., during 
1968. 

There were a number of party function- 
aries who were critical of the invasion and 
occupation of Czechoslovakia by Soviet 
troops and tanks. The position the party 
should take in regard to the activities of the 
New Left is also a matter of much discus- 
sion but in recognition of the New Left’s 
role in attracting dissident youth, the part 
will relinquish some of its activity on col- 
lege campuses to the New Left in order to 
concentrate on industry. In March 1969, the 
Communist Party, U.S.A. held a West Coast 
Youth Conference to revamp its youth or- 
ganization, the W. E. B. DuBoise Clubs of 
America. Since the membership of the Du- 
Bois Clubs has now declined to less than 
100, it was deemed necessary to change the 
concept of the organization from a massive- 
type organization to a young Communist or- 
ganization, but it would still remain under 
the DuBois label. The loss of student mem- 
bers to the more active organizations of the 
New Left was indicated by the fact that 
working-class youth represented about 75 
percent of those in attendance at the con- 
ference while students represented only 25 
percent, In former years the ratio had been 
reversed. 

Because of the factionalism over the is- 
sues mentioned above, the special conven- 
tion of the party which was held in New 
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York City from July 4 through July 7, 1968, 
was something less than a resounding success 
for Gus Hall and his supporters in the na- 
tional leadership. It now appears that the 
19th national convention scheduled for the 
period April 30 through May 4, 1969, will 
have similar results. 

Despite the internal strife besetting it, 
however, the party makes it clear that while 
it may disagree with the means to destroy 
our form of government, it has never devi- 
ated from its objective of achieving a com- 
munized America. 


COMMUNIST PARTY-U.S.A. AND THE BLACK 
POWER CONCEPT 


This is evident in a pamphlet, “Black Power 
and Liberation—A Communist View,” pub- 
lished by the party in December 1967. In it, 
Claude Lightfoot, chairman of the party’s 
National Negro Commission, wrote that the 
party’s opposition to guerrilla warfare by 
Negroes in the United States is not based on 
the rejection of violence. On the contrary, 
he emphasized that it is a matter of tim- 
ing. In other words, in line with the histor- 
ical Communist approach to rebellion, it is 
wrong to rebel unless one can be assured 
the time is right, and at this time the party 
judges the time to be inappropriate. 

During 1968 we continued to see the for- 
mation of new black extremist organizations, 
some of which advocate outright anarchy, 
insurrection, rebellion, and overthrow of the 
U.S. Government and openly advocate “black 
power.” 

The emergence of a militant black power 
concept in the civil rights movement, par- 
ticularly on the part of extremist groups, 
has placed the Communist Party—U.S.A. in 
a quandary, There is a strong pro-black 
power current among the lower echelon rank- 
and-file members of the party and the Ne- 
gro composition of the party leans toward 
the black power prophets. 

The Communist Party—U.S.A. is confronted 
with the dilemma of losing hold and influence 
over the more militant Negro youth within 
the party because of the attractiveness of the 
reckless propaganda of black power advocates. 
Stokely Carmichael and H. Rap Brown, for 
example, openly espouse the extreme posi- 
tions of Fidel Castro, the late Ernesto “Che” 
Guevara, Mao Tse-tung, and the American 
varieties of irresponsible exponents of vio- 
lence. The Communist Party—U.S.A. claims 
to disagree with these extreme positions at 
this particular time but conciliates with them 
for fear of being isolated from this sector of 
youth, It conciliates so much, in fact, that it 
is hard to determine whether the Communist 
Party is really for or against black power. 

In February 1969 the party’s Commission 
on Black Liberation (formerly the National 
Negro Commission) adopted a series of mo- 
tions representing a decided shift from the 
advocacy of political action to deal with the 
racial issues to an acceptance of violence and 
guerrilla warfare as advocated by the vio- 
lence-prone Black Panther Party which I will 
discuss later. The commission passed motions 
to accept the Black Panther Party program, 
to work as closely with the Black Panthers as 
the Black Panthers will permit, and to join 
the Black Panthers if this can be done. These 
motions were opposed by veteran Communist 
Party members and further battles concern- 
ing these issues can be expected within the 
party. 

MORE PARTY OPEN ACTIVITY 

Ever since its 18th national convention in 
June 1966 the party in this country has been 
moving more into open activities, running 
candidates for political office and attempt- 
ing to improve its image with stepped-up 
public relations efforts through its publica- 
tions. All this provides the party with many 
opportunities to propagandize the American 
people. While on a trip through the United 
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States, in 1968, Gus Hall stated that through 
speaking appearances on television, on ra- 
dio, and in person he was able to reach an 
estimated 50 million people. 

In addition to continuing to publish the 
twice-weekly newspaper The Worker, party 
leaders worked hard during 1968 to accumu- 
late finances and staff for a new daily pub- 
lication, the Daily World, which began pub- 
lication 5 days a week in July 1968. Publi- 
cation of The Worker was then discontinued. 


SPEAKING APPEARANCES ON COLLEGE CAMPUSES 


Also, during the academic year 1967-68, 
the Communist Party—U.S.A. continued its 
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program or having party leaders appear on 
college campuses as speakers, 48 such ap- 
pearances having been made during that 
school year. This is a small decrease when 
compared with appearances during previous 
years. As I pointed out earlier, this is in 
line with the party’s relinquishment of some 
of its activity on the campuses to the New 
Left in order to concentrate on industry. 

I submit a list of names of these leaders, 
the dates of their appearances and where 
they appeared. 

Mr. Rooney. Without objection, we shall 
insert the list at this point in the record. 

(The list follows: ) 


PUBLIC APPEARANCES OF PARTY LEADERS ON CAMPUSES, SCHOOL YEAR 1967-68 


School 


Speaker Date 


Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y 
i ag of Santa cuan; Santa Clara, Calif 


Gonza; a University, Spokane, Wash 
John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio 


Portland State College, Portland, Öreg A EN A A e 


Los Angeles Valley College, Van Nuys, Calif 
University of the Pacific, Stockton, alif. 
Raymond College of the’ University of the Pacific, e, Stockton, ‘Calif... 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y- 
weens College, Flushing, N.Y_....--..........-.-..-....-... 


niversity of British Columbia, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada... 


University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada- 
St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud, Minn 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. Hoover. As late as April 1968, Gus 
Hall claimed that the party had 14,000 dues 
paying members and some 100,000 sup- 
porters. 


MASS MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS WHOSE 
PROGRAMS UNDERMINE RESPECT FOR LAW 
AND ORDER 


A serious law enforcement problem is posed 
by mass membership organizations whose 
programs have the effect of undermining re- 
spect for law and order. Some directly or 
indirectly advocate defiance of the law and 
hostility toward constituted authority. 


FOREIGN INFLUENCES IN THE BLACK NATIONAL- 
IST MOVEMENT 


The question of foreign influences in the 
black nationalist movement is a matter of 
grave concern to the FBI and during the 
course of our investigative activity in this 
field we are ever alert to this possibility. For 
one thing there has been travel abroad by 
such militant black nationalists as Stokely 
Carmichael of the Black Panther Party, 
James Forman of the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee, Milton and Rich- 
ard Bullock Henry of the Republic of New 
Africa, and others. 


In April 1968, black power posters were 
sent to the United States from Cuba. These 
posters urged “Retaliation to Crime: Revo- 
lutionary Violence” and were distributed by 
the Afro-Asian-Latin American Peoples Sol- 
idarity Organization, Havana, Cuba. 


IMPACT OF NEW LEFT AND BLACK EXTREMIST 
STUDENT MOVEMENTS 


Mr. Hoover. While the phenomenon of 
revolutionary “protest movements” mani- 
fested by campus rebellions and riotous 
demonstrations throughout the world, some 
of which I have briefly described, reached a 
new peak during the past year, it has been 
building up for a decade. The wave of ex- 
tremism, which has been marked by grow- 
ing violence and lawlessness, has without a 
doubt had a harmful impact on this country 
in a number of ways. It has impaired the 
successful and speedy prosecution of the 
Vietnam war effort; jeopardized the struggle 
for civil rights and increased animosity be- 
tween blacks and whites; severely disrupted 
the normal processes of our academic sys- 
tem; and has served to advance Communist 
causes both national and international. 

At the same time, the New Left and black 
extremist student protest activity has con- 
tributed greatly to the development of a law- 
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less and insurrectionary atmosphere which 
has encouraged widespread contempt for es- 
tablished authority and promoted criminal, 
violent behavior. Overall, it is apparent that 
these groups are clearly subversive forces 
which represent an ever increasing danger to 
our national welfare and security. 

In this regard, we have developed informa- 
tion on a number of occasions whereby non- 
students appeared on campuses during pe- 
riods of student agitation to participate in 
campus disorders, Information has also been 
developed indicating that extremist agitators 
have traveled from one campus to another 
exhorting students to protest the administra- 
tion of their schools, and some students 
have participated in disorders on campuses 
other than their own. 

Information concerning the activities of 
such individuals is furnished to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for determination as to 
whether violations of the antiriot laws or 
other Federal violations exist. 


FBI COVERAGE OF SUBVERSIVE ORGANIZATIONS 


I am pleased to be able to advise the com- 
mittee that in spite of the fact that we have 
been confronted with a growing number of 
individuals, organizations, and problems in 
the security feld requiring investigative at- 
tention, we have been able to follow closely 
and report on their diverse activities and 
thus keep the appropriate authorities ad- 
vised. 

Through informants we have been able to 
penetrate the organizations at high levels, 
both locally and nationally. The services of 
these men and women in their informant 
capacity have also enabled us to continue 
our deep penetrations in the intelligence op- 
erations being conducted in this country by 
representatives of the Communist bloc par- 
ticularly Russia, Cuba, and Red China. 


TELEPHONE TAPS 


We make use of a total of 49 telephone 
taps and five microphone installations in 


Bureau cases in the security field. All were 
approved in advance and in writing by the 
Attorney General. 


ESPIONAGE AND COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 


Reports from a host of reliable FBI sources 
clearly indicate no letup on the part of the 
Communist countries in their intelligence at- 
tacks against the United States for the pur- 
pose of penetrating our national defense 
interests. As all Americans know, it is the 
intent and objective of Russia and the other 
Communist countries to spread their brand 
of the Communist system wherever possible. 

The coverage and thwarting of these for- 
eign intelligence activities have over the years 
resulted in a steadily increasing workload for 
the FBI. 


SOVIET UNION AND OTHER COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 


Bases for the intelligence operations of 
the Communist bloc continue to be their 
official establishments including their diplo- 
matic establishments and their delegations 
to the United Nations. The intelligence serv- 
ices of the Communist-bloc countries con- 
tinue to make full use of all of these as a 
cover for their operations. Many of the offi- 
cials assigned to these establishments are 
actually intelligence officers engaged in the 
clandestine direction of intelligence agents 
and sources in our country. 

In carrying out their aims we find the 
Communist intelligence services attempting 
to penetrate such key U.S. agencies as the 
FBI, CIA, State Department, and Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

SOVIET-BLOC OFFICIAL PERSONNEL 

The Official personnel of the Soviet-bloc 

countries openly in this country play an 


important role in this vast intelligence- 
gathering operation. The number of official 
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personnel of the Soviet bloc here on April 1, 
1969, totaled 2,537, including dependents. 
Some idea of the number of intelligence per- 
sonnel involved can be obtained from the 
fact that a Soviet defector has stated that 
70-80 percent of all personnel assigned to 
Soviet diplomatic establishments work in the 
intelligence field. 

This chart shows the total Soviet-bloc of- 
ficial personnel in this country on July 1 
for the years 1963 through 1968 and the 
current complement here on April 1, 1969. 
It also illustrates the fact that over the 
years the number has increased substan- 
tially. 

Most of the official personnel of the Soviet 
bloc in this country are from Russia. This 
chart gives a breakdown by countries of the 
Soviet-bloc official personnel in the United 
States as of April 1, 1969. 

In addition to the officials, there are those 
deep-cover intelligence agents operating in 
our country who have no ostensible connec- 
tion with their foreign principal. Once a 
deep-cover agent has gained entry to our 
country, he easily becomes assimilated into 
our vast population under an assumed iden- 
tity. His detection and identification at this 
point become a counterintelligence problem 
of extreme magnitude. 


CUBA 


Since Fidel Castro established a Commu- 
nist beachhead in Cuba in 1959 he has from 
that point forward spared no effort to expand 
the Communist takeover to the remainder of 
Latin America. As a result, Cuba represents 
the greatest potential threat to peace in the 
Western Hemisphere. In this regard, Castro 
has not only publicly supported open rebel- 
lion by Communist-led groups in most of 
Latin America, but he has supplied men, ma- 
terial and logistical support in a further 
effort to overthrow existing democratic 
regimes in Latin-American countries. 

Significantly, in addition to the training 
of guerrillas for the exportation of Castro’s 
revolution to other Latin-American coun- 
tries, information has come to our attention 
that Negroes are being trained in Cuba for 
infiltration into the United States. This is 
particularly important when viewed in the 
light of open support given during several 
recent international Communist conferences 
held in Havana to the concept of armed insur- 
rection by black power advocates and other 
black extremist groups in the United States. 

Since Castro took over Cuba in 1959, over 
400,000 Cubans have left their homeland for 
refuge in the United States, the flow since 
December 1965 having heen at the rate of 
over 3,700 a month. This adds to our work in 
two areas. On one hand, many of the refugees 
carry on activities to overthrow Castro. These 
activities have ranged from the bombing of 
Cuban establishments as well as establish- 
ments of countries carrying on trade with 
Cuba, to sea and air attacks against the 
Cuban mainland. This continued militancy 
necessitates our keeping track of Cuban ref- 
ugee activities and conducting appropriate 
investigations where there are indications 
that Federal statutes have been violated. 

On the other hand, the possibility of Cuban 
intelligence agents being infiltrated into this 
country through the refugee stream is always 
present and requires continuing investigative 
attention. 

Cuba, of course, as in the case of other 
Communist bloc countries, relies heavily on 
its only diplomatic establishment in the 
United States, the Cuban Mission to the 
United Nations in New York City, to serve as 
a legal base of operations for clandestine in- 
telligence gathering activity. 


CHINA 


The potent threat to our national security 
posed by Red China still exists. In fact, the 
blatant, belligerent and illogical statements 
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made by Red China’s spokesmen during the 
past year leave no doubt that the United 
States is Communist China’s No. 1 enemy. 
This bitterness towards the United States 
and other Western countries—even the Soviet 
Union—is a factor in Red China’s ambition 
to equal other major powers economically, 
militarily and, especially, in scientific 
endeavors. 

This Red Chinese goal has resulted in 
Chinese Communist intelligence activities 
in this country, overt as well as convert, to 
obtain needed material, particularly in the 
scientific field. 

In one clandestine effort in 1967, which we 
thwarted, a Chinese American attempted to 
send electronic equipment to Hong Kong by 
way of Canada. This Chinese American 
headed an electronic company in the United 
States and the components involved, which 
could have been used in aerospace research, 
missile tracking, and radar, were sent to a 
Hong Kong businessman, temporarily in 
Toronto, Canada, Based on information fur- 
nished by the FBI, he was arrested by 
Canadian authorities in Toronto for making 
a false customs declaration, the electronics 
components being declared as replacement 
parts for printing machines. He was convicted 
and served a 60-day sentence. 

We are being confronted with a growing 
amount of work in being alert for Chinese 
Americans and others in this country who 
would assist Red China in supplying needed 
material or promoting Red Chinese propa- 
ganda. For one thing, Red China has been 
flooding the country with its propaganda 
and there are over 300,000 Chinese in the 
United States, some of whom could be sus- 
ceptible to recruitment either through ethnic 
ties cr hostage situations because of rela- 
tives in Communist China. 

In addition, up to 20,000 Chinese immi- 
grants can come into the United States each 
year and this provides a means to send il- 
legal agents into our Nation. There are active 
Chinese Communist sympathizers in the 
Western Hemisphere in a position to aid in 
operations against the United States. 

The Chinese Communists do not have a 
legal base in the United States from which to 
conduct intelligence operations. In Canada, 
however, there is an office of the New China 
News Agency which poses as a legitimate 
news-gathering organization. Actually, its 
real function is to serve as a base for Red 
China propaganda activity. 

A growing problem which threatens to 
place a heavy burden on our investigative 
resources concerns the approximately 40,000 
Hong Kong based Chinese seamen, many ac- 
tually residing on the China mainland. We 
are aware of situations where they have 
served as couriers in intelligence operations. 
There have also been instances of mutinies 
on foreign ships by Chinese crews waving the 
book “Quotations From Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung. 

Of the 40,000-odd crewmen, on any given 
day three-fourths of them are on vessels 
throughout the world. Some 27,000 of the 
total crew complement are members of the 
Chinese Communist-dominated Hong Kong 
Seamen’s Union. In respect to the United 
States, there are thousands of entries made 
by these crewmen into the United States 
cities each year when their ships dock here. 
Although it is not necessary for a seaman 
to desert ship to perform an intelligence as- 
signment, it is noted that there were over 
700 desertions by Chinese crewmen in the 
United States in fiscal year 1967, and this 
accounted for more than 80 percent of the 
total desertions by Chinese crewmen 
throughout the world during that year. It is 
significant to note that desertions by Chi- 
nese crewmen jumped to some 930 during 
the fiscal year 1968. 
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CONSUMER INTERESTS AT STAKE 
IN MOUNTING CORRUPTION IN 
PIPELINE CONSTRUCTION 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal is providing the public 
with a glimpse into the murky under- 
current of the pipeline construction in- 
dustry. Corruption, bribery, violence, and 
extortion involving respected corporate 
executives, union officials, and some who 
hold public office are causing the cost of 
laying pipeline to soar. 

According to the Journal, $443 million 
was spent last year in constructing some 
12,829 miles of pipeline. This is twice 
the cost for laying the same amount of 
pipe 10 years ago. The 100-percent in- 
crease in price, however, cannot fully 
be written off to the traditional factors 
of manpower, material, and financing 
costs. The Journal reporters have uncov- 
ered “some observers who say some of 
the rise is due to the high cost of graft.” 

The consumer is affected adversely. 
Almost all of our country’s natural gas 
is moved underground through pipes, 
and more than half of our petroleum is 
moved through underground pipelines. 
The Federal Power Commission allows 
transmission companies to figure in the 
cost of constructing pipeline in deter- 
mining the rates they will charge local 
gas utility companies. And, of course, 
gasoline prices are directly affected by 
the cost of pipeline construction. In the 
end the consumer pays the bill, and his 
bill is disproportionately higher because 
somewhere down the line millions in 
graft and extortion changed hands. 

The present circumstances impinging 
upon the construction of vital pipelines 
are intolerable. Public exposure, and the 
reported Justice Department crackdown, 
will be helpful. However, I believe that in 
justice to both the consumer and the in- 
dustry, the appropriate committees of 
the Congress should investigate the sor- 
did state of affairs in pipeline construc- 
tion. 

I commend to the attention of inter- 
ested Members the series of three articles 
now appearing in the Wall Street 
Journal. The following is an excerpt 
from the lead article: 

INVISIBLE INDUSTRY: Firms ASSERT PAYOFFS 
ARE ACCEPTED PRACTICE IN PIPELINE CON- 
STRUCTION 
In Newark, N.J., earlier this year, Justice 

Department lawyer Herbert J. Stern described 

to a jury “naked corruption” the likes of 

which, he said, “rarely if ever” had been dis- 
closed in Federal court. 

The criminal case involved Colonial Pipe- 
line Co., operator of a pipeline from Houston 
to Linden, N.J. The $400 million line, which 
transports gasoline and other oil products, 
is the largest privately financed construction 
project in history. It is owned by nine major 
oil companies. 

The jury found six defendants, including 
the former president of Colonial and the 
municipal council president of Woodbridge 
Township, N.J., guilty of offering or accepting 
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$110,000 in bribes to expedite construction on 
the pipeline in New Jersey in 1963 and 1964. 
In a second trial just ended, also in the Fed- 
eral District court for the district of New 
Jersey, Peter Weber; the powerful head of 
New Jersey’s Local 825 of the Operating 
Engineers Union, was found guilty of forc- 
ing a contractor to award a subcontract to 
a favored company and of receiving a cash 
payoff of $30,000 on the same pipeline job. 

The case shocked pipeline executives—par- 
ticularly because men who paid bribes were 
prosecuted along with the recipients. Many 
pipeline officials are inclined to view Colo- 
nial’s actions as an unfortunate mishap in 
an otherwise ethical industry. “I don't know 
anything about shakedowns,” typically says 
James B. Henderson, president of Transcon- 
tinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. of Houston. 
“We don't participate, and we won't. Con- 
tractors, to our knowledge, don’t get shaken 
down either.” 

But a Wall Street Journal investigation 
suggests a contrary view. Talks with pipeline 
operators, contractors, Federal agents and 
labor union officials indicate widespread cor- 
ruption that results in higher prices to users 
of natural gas and petroleum. These sources 
assert that: 

In Louisiana, violence or the threat of vio- 
lence against pipeline builders who refuse to 
pay off public officials or submit to unusual 
union demands has reached extreme 
proportions. 

—In the Philadelphia area, coercive un- 
ion tactics have forced at least one pipeline 
contractor out of business and severely hurt 
others. A quiet but intensive Federal inves- 
tigation is under way. 

—In Connecticut, New York and other 
states, evidence of intimidation of pipeline 
officials is mounting. 

—Throughout the pipeline industry, fear 
of reprisals makes pipeline executives afraid 
to testify about extortion. An attitude per- 
sists that bribes to unions and others are a 
necessary cost of doing business. 

—And across the nation, slowdowns and 
featherbedding practices of some pipeline 
unions have increased. 


SOARING COSTS 


No one can estimate the damage to the 
industry or the cost to the public from these 
conditions. But there are indications. Last 
year construction of large, cross-country 
pipelines totaled $443 million for 12,829 miles 
of pipe. Ten years ago nearly as much pipe 
was laid for around half the cost. Some ob- 
servers say some of the rise is due to the 
high cost of graft. Others say the increase 
is almost entirely due to more legitimate in- 
creases in manpower and material costs, 
including a near doubling of the labor bill. 

More than half the nation’s petroleum 
energy and nearly all its gas moves under- 
ground in a network of over one million 
miles of pipeline. The cost of oil pipelines 
affects the price of gasoline, and the cost of 
natural gas pipelines is the key factor in the 
price the Federal Power Commission allows 
transmission companies to charge local gas 
utilities. Thus, any extra costs in pipe con- 
struction can wind up in the price of gas to 
the public. 

For various reasons, pipelines are prime 
targets for extortion. “It’s an industry with 
a lot of money to begin with,” says a Federal 
investigator, “Then there is a lot of pressure 
to get the job done quickly, so the tendency 
is to pay off and get on with the job.” The 
haste is due to the seasonal nature of pipe- 
laying (rain and cold weather shut down 
most jobs), the high fixed cost of equipment 
on a pipe job and the frequent desire to finish 
a pipeline in time to capture winter heating 
markets. 

The contractor who builds a pipeline is 
vulnerable because his bid is generally a fixed 
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price and his profit depends on how many 
feet of pipe he can lay per day. Thus, a 
$10,000 bribe may look preferable to a labor 
slowdown or a delay in obtaining a municipal 
permit—problems that might cost the con- 
tractor five times that amount, 


REPRESENTATIVE PAUL W. CRONIN 
EARNS MASTER OF PUBLIC AD- 
MINISTRATION DEGREE 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, a young 
State representative from Andover, 
Mass., who formerly served as my admin- 
istrative assistant, was the first legisla- 
tor to earn a master of public adminis- 
tration degree from the John W. Ken- 
nedy School of Government this June. 

Paul W. Cronin is a vigorously active 
and dedicated public servant who felt he 
needed to take the time to think through 
some of the congeries of problems which 
both State and National legislators must 
find solutions to daily. From this experi- 
ence, Representative Cronin brought a 
new proposal, which he devised and 
wrote about for his thesis, for revising 
county government in Massachusetts so 
that it might take account of the func- 
tional needs of modern counties. 

So impressive was his proposal that 
the Committee on Counties of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature asked for $50,000 
and a commission to study the plan. 

I have been proud to be associated 
with Paul Cronin and I think my col- 
leagues may be interested in two articles 
from the Lowell Sun and the Lawrence 
Eagle Tribune about this truly fine young 
man. Under unanimous consent I sub- 
mit these articles for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

From JaPAN—FromM LIBYA—FROM ANDOVER 
STATE HOUSE 

The trade secretary of Japan, the minister 
of development in Libya, the vice president 
of a bank in Colombia, win degrees tomor- 
row from Harvard’s John F. Kennedy School 
of Government. 

So will Rep. Paul W. Cronin, 31, R-An- 
dover, first legislator to graduate from the 
School. 

Cronin crammed two years of courses into 
one to get his master’s degree in public ad- 
ministration, attended on an administration 
fellowship. 

“I enjoyed this year very much,” he said 
yesterday in the House lobby. “You don't 
have time to think things out here many 
times—you are tied up doing things. But 
this year at the Kennedy School forced me 
to take time and think about problems as 
well as solutions.” 

One problem he thought about was coun- 
ty government. A paper he wrote on a School 
assignment was the core of a plan to re-align 
the state’s 14 counties with the main thrust 
on regional services. 

A professor graded the paper “B”, but 
Cronin filed a bill based on his research and 
won the praise of the Committee on Coun- 
ties, usually slow to embrace county reforms. 
The Committee liked the idea so much it is 
asking $50,000 and a nine-man commission 
to study the plan. 
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The School, began in 1965, was dedicated 
as a memorial for the late President. The na- 
tional prefers to it as “the government in 
exile for the future Kennedy administra- 
tion.” 

But Republican Cronin calls the 99 grad- 
uates in the class of 1969 “the people who 
will be running the world in the next five 
years.” 

Graduates include ministers and business 
executives on leave from Asian and mid-east 
countries and Africa. 

Wednesday luncheons for students Rep. 
Cronin calls “the most incredible part of 
this experience.” Here, the 99 class members 
rubbed shoulders and compared experiences. 
“You got to know the other people in the 
School on a very close basis,” he reports. 

The Andover representative is in his sec- 
ond term in the House of Representatives, 
was the youngest selectman to serve in his 
home town and later was administrative as- 
sistant to Cong. F. Bradford Morse, R-Lowell. 

He is married to the former Kathleen 
Sears, of Andover, and they are the parents 
of Kevin, 11, and Kim, 10. 


ANDOVER SOLON-STUDENT Wins His MASTER'S 
DEGREE AT HARVARD 
(By Loring Swaim, Jr.) 

Strate Hovuse.—Henceforth, it will be: Rep. 
Paul W. Cronin, B.A., M.P.A. 

This week, the young Andover Republican 
legislator was awarded a master’s degree 
in public administration from the John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy graduate school of govern- 
ment at Harvard university. 

Cronin, 31, completed the rigorous two- 
year course in one year—and was a state 
representative at the same time. 

He was the only legislator—and one of 
the rare Republicans—in the newly formed 
government school founded in memory of the 
late President Kennedy. 

“I certainly feel the experience made me 
a better legislator, he told the Sunday Sun. 
“It opened up associations with leaders who 
will be running their countries in the next 
five years. And it meshed the theoretical 
and practical side of public administration 
which is my chosen profession.” 

Among Cronin’s 99 colleagues at the insti- 
tute were cabinet-rank officers from govern- 
ments around the world. There was the per- 
manent secretary of The Nigerian Natural 
Resources department, the deputy secretary 
of the Indian cabinet at New Delhi, the 
Libyan minister of planning, the trade pro- 
motion chief of the Japanese foreign office. 

Certainly the session at Kennedy institute 
will be no handicap if and when Cronin 
aspires for higher office in pursuit of his 
career, An eventuality which could not be 
far distant, in case Con, F. Brad- 
ford Morse decided to move to other duties, 
as has been rumored. 

Cronin is what could be termed an Irish 
Republican, no small asset in Democratic 
country. He was Morse’s administrative as- 
sistant for several years and ran two of his 
successful reelection campaigns. 

For the first semester at the Kennedy 
school, Cronin himself was engaged in an 
eyeball-to-eyeball confrontation with an- 
other state representative incumbent. The 
two fought for one seat and Cronin won. 

Most classes at Kennedy were in the morn- 
ings, some being on Saturdays, which al- 
lowed Cronin to fulfill his obligations to con- 
stituents by voting in House actions from 1 
p.m. onwards. 

“For the last three weeks, as the end of 
the course was in sight,” he says somewhat 
wistfully, “I went with two hours sleep every 
second night.” 

The thesis Cronin wrote for his M.P.A. 
degree—a proposal for revising county gov- 
ernment in Massachusetts—was submitted as 
the basis for legislation before the General 
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Court. The normally skeptical and defensive 
committee on counties, which shot down in 
flames reform proposals offered by Gov. 
Francis Sargent, took kindly to Cronin’s ap- 
proach. The committee recommended a study, 
and a $50,000 appropriation to finance it, 
no small achievement. 

In essence, Cronin proposed the dedrawing 
of county lines to correspond to new func- 
tional needs of modern counties. He sug- 
gested a regrouping of the communities along 
the Merrimack Valley as a natural focus for 
one dedesigned county: a “Cosmos County” 
of 1.5 million inhabitants of Greater-Boston; 
a suburban county comprising towns be- 
tween routes 128 and 495. 

In addition, he redistributed the customary 
functions of counties, assigning some to the 
state, some to local communities, but most to 
a restructured county government. 

“The attainment of a graduate degree from 
Harvard at a period when you have also been 
engaged in the faithful discharge of your 
legislative duties,” runs a letter Cronin re- 
ceived Friday from his boss in the House, 
Minority Leader Rep. Sidney Curtiss, 
“deserves the highest of commendations. 

“The work you have done to achieve the 
distinction of M.P.A. will enhance your politi- 
cal aims and objectives. 

“Of even greater significance is the life- 
time of gratification which this reward for 
your diligence has bestowed on you.” 

Cronin during his business on Beacon Hill 
has worked with four other liberal young 
Republicans in sponsoring practical legisla- 
tion which achieved considerable success in 
passage. The group was called “The Monday 
Club,” modelled after Cong. Morse’s notable 
“Wednesday Club,” the liberal congressional 
group which brought forth such leaders as 
Mayor John Lindsay of New York. 

Cronin lives with his wife Kathleen and 
two children, Kimberly 11 and Kevin 10, at 8 
Punchard Ave., Andover. He attended Mer- 
rimack College, then Boston University where 
he had a double major, in both government 
and economics. 

“To be effective is my goal in public life,” 
says Cronin. 


MASTERS DEGREE FOR CRONIN 


Representative Paul W. Cronin of Andover 
was one of 58 men who received a Masters 
degree in Public Administration from the 
John F. Kennedy Graduate School of Gov- 
ernment at Harvard University. He is the first 
Legislator from Massachusetts to be so hon- 
ored. Cronin received a fellowship for his 
studies and was able to accomplish what is 
normally a two year program in one academic 
year. 

The school, a part of President Kennedy’s 
legacy, annually chooses government leaders 
from around the world for training. Cronin’s 
classmates included the Trade Secretary 
from Japan, the Minister of Development in 
Libya, the Vice-president of the Bank of Co- 
lombia, as well as ministers and leaders from 
Asia, Europe, Latin America, and Africa. 
Cronin commented that these are the people 
who will be running the world in the next 
five years. 

Minority leader Sidney Q. Curtiss stated: 
“The attainment of a graduate degree from 
Harvard at a period when you have also been 
engaged in the faithful discharge of your 
legislative duties deserves the highest com- 
mendations. The work you have done to 
achieve the distinction of Master of Public 
Administration will enhance your political 
aims and objectives. Of even greater signifi- 
cance, is the lifetime of gratification this 
reward for your diligence has bestowed upon 
you. 

The Andover Representative in his second 
term in the House of Representatives, was 
the youngest Selectman to serve in his home- 
town, and later was the Administrative As- 
sistant to Cong. F. Bradford Morse. 
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YOUTH AND GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the splendid essay which Mr. 
Nicholas A. Manzini of my district has 
written on “My Responsibility as a Citi- 
zen—in the Family, in the Community, 
and in the World.” 

This outstanding young man, a stu- 
dent at Miami Jackson Senior High 
School, came to Miami only 6 years ago 
as a refugee from the Communist 
tyranny which Fidel Castro has imposed 
upon the beautiful island of Cuba. His 
sentiments are an inspiration to all of 
us, and they have won for him the 
$1,000 top award of the southern region 
of the Soroptimist Federation of the 
Americas, Inc. He will enter Princeton 
University this fall on a scholarship and 
will make there, I am sure, an outstand- 
ing record. This summer, he is spending 
his summer living his commitment to 
better citizenship by working as a volun- 
teer for our Miami antipoverty program, 
our Economic Opportunity Program, 
Inc., in its continuing community ac- 
tion effort. 

I am pleased, Mr. Speaker, to include 
this splendid essay, as follows: 

YoutH Topay 
(By Nicholas A. Manzini) 

“And both that morning equally lay 

In leaves no step had trodden black. 

Oh, I kept the first for another day, 


Yet knowing how way leads on to way, 
I wonder if I should ever come back, 


“I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 
Two roads diverged in a wood, and I, 
I took the one less travelled by, 
And that has made all the difference.” 


The rather simple words of Robert Frost 
in The Road Not Taken depict this new 
pattern of contemporary thinking and the 
stage at which young people find themselves 
right now, a stage of making decisions, of 
questioning, of reaching awareness of life’s 
values, and of accepting or rejecting such. 
Adolescence is a period of formation for one’s 
character, and thus, holds an enduring in- 
fluence in the development of our philoso- 
phies towards social structures. The period 
of chrysalis in the worm is analogous to a 
human being’s adolescence ... the worm 
turns into a butterfly; the human being, 
after unrestful youth, becomes a self-defined 
and mature person. It would be inexcusable 
to assume that upon reaching maturity, 
we're through with our search for self- 
knowledge. This often anguished inquiry 
never ends, for Man is a process of becom- 
ing, and that process is inevitably endless. 

But since relevance and realism are major 
goals of my generation today, and since I'm 
not a misanthropic individual in a society, 
but instead, a concerned one, I have estab- 
lished a set of goals through which I feel I 
can effectively do my part as a member of 
this thing so often erroneously labeled “es- 
tablishment” and thus, someday be able to 
estimate how important I as a productive 
person really am to an ever-changing world 
like the one we're living in. Therefore, I've 
given a great deal of consideration to this 
word “responsibility” which puzzles so many 
people today. 
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When seven years ago my family migrated 
to the United States from Cuba in search of 
political exile and refuge, we arrived at an 
environment which was completely alien to 
us and found a great number of difficulties 
in adapting, the most obvious and hardest 
to overcome being the language barrier with 
which we were faced. However, depressed as 
we were after a tormenting exodus from all 
we knew and loved, we started our new life 
with a strong desire to belong. My parents 
by being restrained from their normal job 
practices due to their inability to speak the 
English language fluently, found it hard to 
find employment, and yet, though they faced 
many disappointments, they remained in- 
falliable, and demonstrated to my sister and 
me a great strength of spirit. Thus, we ad- 
mired them immensely and learned to co- 
operate with them whenever necessary. Our 
family unit became closer knit, it became a 
one. Today, when most of the original ob- 
stacles have been conquered, our family re- 
mains close with a keen sense of under- 
standing. We have never experienced or con- 
fronted a generation gap because we have 
never allowed one to exist. We're mutually 
receptive to all of our problems and the 
parent-child relationship has become more 
of a friendship. We're proud of this un- 
marred unity. 

My consciousness and concern extend to 
the small community I live in where urban 
problems have emerged. Since today’s world 
relies so greatly on social structures, how 
men can adapt to living in a society is going 
to determine our survival, and hopefully, our 
progress as a people. If communal brother- 
hood within a community could be accom- 
plished, maybe then many of the problems 
with which such communities are faced could 
be overcome. I, as an individual, can develop 
a sense of pride and satisfaction when I can 
give to others and watch them benefit. When 
last summer the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
instituted a program for the enrichment of 
disadvantaged community youth, it estab- 
lished a sense of communication between 
people of different socio-economic levels. 
When as a counselor, advisor, and tutor, I 
exchanged ideas with other less fortunate 
people in the same community I live in, I 
realized that sharing could be beautiful. 

But I feel reluctance in narrowing my 
experiences to my family and community. 
If my concern were not just for all the 
people on this mad planet, if national mar- 
gins were so blinding as to keep me from 
loving all for being part of this race we call 
the homo sapiens, then I would feel as if 
I were slowly dehumanizing. Nationalism 
needs not restrict our ideas, our awareness 
of a universal law for Man. I, who consider 
myself a citizen of this far-stretching world, 
must keep an open mind and must stop and 
avoid generalizing in order to view other 
people, not as masses divided by sectional 
boundaries, but as people involved in basi- 
cally the same struggles, and with perhaps 
a more beautiful common goal in mind, that 
of peace for all mankind. 


I HAVE A DREAM 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tional emphasis on strife and misunder- 
standing between races and generations 
disheartens many of us. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, it is with much pleasure that 
I rise to commend two young men from 
my congressional district—young men of 
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differing races, differing backgrounds, 
and youthful years—for their successful 
joint effort to interpret musically the 
inspiring speech of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., “I Have A Dream.” 

The music was composed last year by 
17-year-old Arthur Lee McClanahan of 
118 Brixton Road, Garden City, N.Y., 
when he was a high school senior. The 
merit of the score was perceived by 19- 
year-old Robert Jackson of Portsmouth, 
Va., a music major at Adelphi University 
in Garden City, who arranged and con- 
ducted the public premiere by the 
Adelphi Octet, a racially -integrated 
group of musical excellence sponsored 
by the Students’ Association of the uni- 
versity. This dynamic combination of 
youth and talent resulted in a perform- 
ance of such outstanding caliber that 
requests for performance are being re- 
ceived by the composer and the con- 
ductor from many significant organiza- 
tions. 

I deplore the daily diet of dark predic- 
tions about the future of America and 
about the inability of races and genera- 
tions to communicate with each other. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., was not of the 
same generation as these two young men, 
yet his meaningful message moved them 
to professional accomplishments. These 
two young men are not of the same race 
but, grasping the essence of Dr. King’s 
message, they have jointly echoed in 
music his high hopes for the future of 
our land. This is the vital quality of 
America that will ultimately translate 
the dream into reality. 


TIME PASSES, BUT MAGAZINE SALES 
PRACTICES LINGER ON 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, 3 years ago Mr. Rice Odell 
wrote a series of articles for the Wash- 
ington Daily News discussing the tactics 
being used by magazine subscription 
salesmen in the Washington, D.C., area. 

Mr. Odell’s articles were written dur- 
ing a time when the magazine subscrip- 
tion sales industry supposedly was op- 
erating under a voluntary “code of fair 
practices.” Yet, despite the code, decep- 
tive and fraudulent practices flourished 
then. 

Today, in fact for the past 18 months, 
a more stringent code of fair sales prac- 
tices, presumed to have substantially 
greater impact because of its endorse- 
ment by the Federal Trade Commission, 
governs the methods of selling magazine 
subscriptions. Nevertheless, the unscru- 
pulous practices which mark magazine 
subscription sales under the FTC-en- 
dorsed code of fair practices are the same 
unscrupulous practices which prevailed 
3 years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, as further evidence the 
magazine subscription sales industry’s 
self-policing program is a failure, I 
should like to insert in the Recorp the 
series of articles written by Mr. Rice 
Odell 3 years ago. Nothing has changed 
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since his series appeared in print—only 
the victims, and occasionally the sales 
personnel, are new. 

The articles follow: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
May 4, 1966] 


No CaTCHES FOR A CHANGE 
(By Rice Odell) 


You probably know the pitch well: The 
phone rings and a cheerful voice brings you 
“good news” about a batch of magazines 
you can subscribe to for practically nothing. 

These calls, and the follow-up visits, are 
not the result of some fly-by-night, door-to- 
door operation passing thru the area. They 
represent a well-entrenched and thriving 
business—and a big one. 

Some of the practices used to solicit sub- 
scriptions—by some, not all of the roughly 
15 companies in the fleld here—are ques- 
tionable, however, 


BEST WISHES 


Consider this suggested telephone pitch, 
printed for one of the area’s largest period- 
ical services (but which its head denies is 
used) : 

“I do have a surprise for you today with 
no catches for a change. You see we are 
asked to contact you by the National Editors 
Index and since you are a resident, with all 
our best wishes and entirely at our expense, 
you will receive the next 60 issues of .. .” 

At this point the caller names five out 
of a list of magazines, chosen with a view 
to whether he's talking a man or a woman. 
Then: 

“All of this with our compliments and 
entirely at our expense. That’s quite a sur- 
prise to you, right? Well, let me assure you, 
Mrs. ——, there is no catch involved. There 
is a sound business reason for the whole 
thing. 

“Have you ever noticed the advertising on 
the back covers of Look? Well, they always 
have ads for cigarets or soft drinks and these 
advertisers have just renewed their con- 
tracts with us on a circulation basis for the 
next 60 issues, so we have been authorized 
by them to send the books I mentioned so 
they know their ads will be read. You will 
receive a written and bonded guarantee...” 

Then, inevitably, comes the “catch:” 

“Now,” the suggested words continue, “the 
only thing we can’t control are the postal 
regulations that prohibit free and unclassi- 
fied mailing. Now, all that means, is it will 
take just 36 cents a week on your part to 
cover delivery cost. Now this is all you pay 
. . - Now isn’t that wonderful? . . . Just to be 
sure I’ve explained everything properly you 
will receive all five magazines for the next 
60 months and only 36 cents a week takes 
care of everything, okay?” 

The use of such references to postage is 
flatly denied by the firm head, who said his 
firm has a code of ethics prohibiting it. 


POSTAGE RATES 


Thirty-six cents a week, referred to solely 
as delivery cost or postage, is appealing. It 
doesn’t sound like much, at least not like 
the final total of $93.60, 

Divided by five magazines, the 36 cents is 
just over seven cents each per week. Often 
overlooked by the customer, however, is that 
most of the magazines sold are monthlies, 
and the most frequently sold by the com- 
pany, Look Magazine, is published once every 
two weeks. 

Magazines are sent at the Post Office’s low 
bulk, second-class mailing rate—2.8 cents 
per pound for all zones on editorial content 
and from 4.2 cents to 14 cents a pound, de- 
pending on the zone, for advertising content. 

Let’s say a typical issue of Look weighs 
12 ounces, a little more than half of it adver- 
tising. Even if mailed from the farthest zone, 
which would be a rarity, its postage charge 
would be less than 7 cents. 

A little more arithmetic applied to the 
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monthlies as well clearly shows that sub- 
scribers are paying well above the cost of 
delivery. 

This is true even tho, in many cases, the 
salesman adds a magazine or two to the list 
of five when he comes around a few days 
later to close the deal and get a contract 
signed, This company’s men usually throw 
in a year or two of Look as a gift for some- 
one of the subscriber's choice. Another fre- 
quent addition is several months of the In- 
sider’s Newsletter, 

Several days ago, a man here subscribed 
to six magazines after he was told by an- 
other firm which operates in the area, that 
has payments were to cover postage only. 
The total amount to be paid is $104, 


VALUE 


Aside from the claims about paying deliv- 
ery costs or postage only, what kind of value 
does the subscriber get for his money? 

The first company head points out, the 
subscribers are also getting the advantage of 
paying on a “budget” or time-payment plan. 
Thus they don’t have to pay the full cost 
of all the five-year subscriptions at once. 

His company contracts usually involve a 
$3.60 down payment and additional pay- 
ments of $3.60 for each of the next 25 
months. Thus the total is compressed into 
two years, with no payments due the last 
three years. 

He said in addition a person can't get five- 
year subscription rates from most magazines 
if he approaches them directly. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
May 5, 1966] 
A GOOD YEAR OF MAGAZINE SALES Can BRING 
$20,000 
(By Rice Odell) 

Some years ago, magazine subscription 
salesmen would sweep into town in droves, 
canvass neighborhoods intensively from 
door-to-door, rack up an amazing number of 
customers and then move on, to return an- 
other day. 

By and large they were fast talkers, and 
they weren't always above such tricks as 
faking a limp and pretending to be an in- 
jJured war veteran. 

This cash business, finally tarnished by 
bad publicity, more or less faded away, and 
taking its place are about 15 selling opera- 
tions which deal in time payments by check, 
and which maintain permanent offices in the 
area and are therefore more concerned about 
their image in the eyes of local authorities. 


PERSUASIVE 


Still a staple operational ingredient, how- 
ever, is the highly persuasive sales pitch. In 
many cases here, this even includes assur- 
ances that all a subscriber need pay is the 
postage for the magazines—claims which ap- 
pear to be correct but which are actually 
false. 

One large firm has another profitable gim- 
mick: On its standard $91 contract (usually 
for five-year subscriptions to five or six mag- 
azines), it collects an additional $2.60 in 
sales taxes. It does so in Virginia, where 
there is no sales tax. And in Maryland and 
D.C., where there are sales taxes, it hasn’t 
been paying them. 

Many of the firms here apparently don’t 
resort to such practices, and consider claims 
of “postage only,” or the talk of “special 
offers” or how people have “won something,” 
to be deceptive. 

WIDESPREAD 


There’s big money in subscription selling 
here, as well as thruout the country “There 
are millions of dollars involved,” says one 
man in the field. “It’s a big-time operation.” 

Estimates of the number of salesmen 
working the area range from 75 to 100. They 
can cover a lot of ground in a full day on 
the job, and a good man having a good year 
can make $20,000. 
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FRANCHISE 


Nearly every one of the agencies here is 
franchised by one of three major periodical 
publishing companies, which have large sub- 
scription selling subsidiaries to control a 
nationwide chain of these agencies. 

Naturally the franchses are expected to 
include the name of their parent company’s 
magazines on the list of those sold, as often 
as possible. This includes the offer of gift 
subscriptions to such magazines to fill out 
the subscriber’s contract. 


TWO SIDES 


One man in the business here says that 
if a customer signs a contract but can’t 
think of anyone he wants to send the prof- 
fered gift to, the salesman often goes back 
to his office and just puts down a name out 
of the phone book, 

“This is a common practice all across the 
United States,” he said. 

This is one of several devices he said are 
used to build up a magazine's circulation, 
and thereby its advertising rates, a more 
important source of income. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
May 6, 1966] 


I Even STARTED To Grye Him A CIGAR 
(By Rice Odell) 


The age-old combination of an irresistible 
and sometimes deceptive, sales pitch, used on 
people who aren't careful enough about what 
they sign, is saddling hundreds of people here 
with magazine subscriptions that they be- 
latedly decide they don’t want or can’t afford. 

Nearly all the subscription selling agencies 
do their best to collect the money due them, 
short of actually going to court. 

But the head of one firm, using a credit 
collection agency of which he is also presi- 
dent, has in the first four months of this 
year, filed suits in D.C.’s small claims court 
against more than 350 disillusioned sub- 
scribers. 

SHOWED UP 


This represents a very high percentage of 
all his customers. In addition, most of them 
have made only one or two of the 26 payments 
of $3.60 called for under his agency's stand- 
ard $93.60 contract. Because of the quick 
onset of “buyer’s remorse,” they are thus 
sued for almost the full amount, 

One main reason is that, when told what 
their wives have signed up for during the 
day, husbands forbid them to go thru with 
it. Others simply realize they’re involved in 
paying more money than they thought. 

One young woman says that a man came 
around last October and she got the impres- 
sion the subscriptions were free. “After I got 
my name on the paper, he said I’d have to 
pay,” she said. She had signed up for five-year 
subscriptions to Look, McCall’s, Flower and 
Garden, True and American Home. 

She said she didn’t get beyond the down 
payment because she was in the hospital after 
a car accident and no longer had a job. The 
collection agency sued her for $90. 

Unlike most of those sued, she showed up 
in court. Judge Milton Dronheim Jr. and the 
agency’s attorney gave her a chance to settle 
for a lesser amount, and she was finally per- 
suaded to do so, for $30, payable at $5 a 
month. 

“You can babysit for that much if you 
can't get a job,” an employe of the agency 
urged her. 

BAD POLICY 

Another woman, who didn’t show up to 
answer her summons and was therefore 
judged in default, didn't fare so well. She 
owes the full $87.50, plus 6 per cent interest, 
plus court costs—and a writ was issued to 
garnishee her wages. 

Another man sued in court that day had 
a canceled check to show he was up on his 
payments. The attorney, sensing that an 
error had been made, quickly agreed to dis- 
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miss the case, (He had been brought to court 
before after he stopped paying because, he 
said some of the magazines didn't arrive.) 

The man said he was worried about his 
credit rating, and had to take off from his 
job to appear, and was therefore planning to 
sue the company. 

He said when he was first called he was 
“elated at having all these magazines for 
$3.60 a month.” And when the salesman 
came, “He was shaking hands and congratu- 
lating me...I even started to give him a 
cigar.” 

Other selling agencies avoid courtroom col- 
lecting like the plague, however. “We've 
never taken anyone to court,” says the head 
of one. “We think it’s a bad policy.” 

On the same day, another type of maga- 
zine operation cropped up. Several defend- 
ants had been sued by a District retail firm 
in connection with the sale of a large portrait 
of Martin Luther King, with subscriptions to 
Jet, Tan and Ebony magazines allegedly in- 
cluded as a bonus. 

They told Judge Kronheim they thought 
the deal was for $19.95, not the $69.95 they 
were being billed and sued for. 

Judge Kronheim listened to a few of these 
and later called the same attorney, repre- 
senting the firm, into his chambers. He asked 
him to find out what was going on. 


LANDING ON THE MOON COM- 
MEMORATIVE STAMP 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in the next 
few days three brave Americans will be- 
gin one of the most incredible adventures 
ever attempted by man—a landing on the 
moon. The fact that this mission and 
event are within reach is a demonstra- 
tion of the total commitment and dedica- 
tion to achieving this feat on the part of 
the American taxpayer, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
and the thousands of individuals con- 
nected with our Nation’s space effort. 

Upon successful completion of the 
flight of Apollo 11, many honors and 
ceremonies will be bestowed upon Astro- 
nauts Armstrong, Aldrin, and Collins. It 
is my belief that one more signal honor 
should be accorded this great event and 
the Post Office Department should be 
preparing for it now—the issuance of a 
“Landing on the Moon” commemorative 
stamp. The country, and indeed the 
world, will expect such a stamp and I am 
proud to report a ground swell of public 
support is much in evidence. 

As you may know, the only “Apollo” 
post office facility in the United States 
is in my district, and it is located in 
Armstrong County. The significance of 
the upcoming event, combined with the 
juxtaposition of the names Apollo and 
Armstrong, have prompted me to suggest 
to the Postmaster General that the 
Apollo postal facility be designated the 
place of the stamp dedication and first- 
day sale. 

I am pleased to report that a number 
of my colleagues have written to Post- 
master General Blount suggesting that a 
“Landing on the Moon” commemorative 
stamp be issued and that Apollo, Arm- 
strong County, Pa., be designated as the 
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first-day sale site. I hope other Members 
of Congress will join me in urging that 
this honor be accorded our astronauts. 

A partial list of the supporters for my 
suggestion follows: 


PARTIAL ALPHABETICAL LIST OF SUPPORTERS FOR 
“LANDING ON THE MOON” COMMEMORATIVE 
STAMP SUGGESTION OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN 
P. SAYLOR 


Representative Edward G. Biester, Jr., of 
Pennsylvania. 

Representative Frank T. Bow, of Ohio. 

Representative Garry Brown of Michigan. 

Representative Laurence J. Burton of Utah. 

Representative John N, (Happy) Camp of 
Oklahoma. 

Representative Frank M. Clark of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Representative Robert J. Corbett of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Representative Lawrence 
Pennsylvania, 

Representative John Dent of Pennsylvania. 

Representative John D, Dingell of Michi- 


Coughlin of 


gan. 

Senator Thomas J. Dodd of Connecticut, 

Representative Edwin D. Eshleman of 
Pennsylvania. 

Governor Frank L. Farrar of South Dakota. 

Representative Dante B. Fascell of Florida. 

Mr. Francis S. Filbey, President, United 
Federation of Postal Clerks. 

Representative Edward A. Garmatz of 
Maryland. 

Representative George A. Goodling of 
Pennsylvania. 

Representative James M. Hanley of New 
York. 

Governor Stanley K. Hathaway of Wyo- 
ming. 

Representative Margaret M. Heckler of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Henry M. Heyl, President, National 
League of Postmasters. 

Representative Frank Horton of New York. 

Representative Craig Hosmer of California. 

Mr. Jerome Husak, Executive Secretary, 
American Topical Association, 

Representative Albert W. Johnson of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Lonnie Johnson, President, National 
Association of Post Office Mail Handlers, 
Watchmen, Messengers & Group Leaders. 

Governor Claude R. Kirk, Jr., of Florida. 

Governor Paul Laxalt of Nevada. 

Governor Harold LeVander of Minnesota. 

Governor John A. Love of Colorado. 

Representative Donald E. Lukens of Ohio. 

Mrs. Carole McCoy, Astrophile Editor, 
Space Topics Study Group. 

Representative Joseph M. McDade of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Senator Gale McGee of Wyoming. 

Senator George McGovern of South Dakota. 

Governor Keith H. Miller of Alaska, 

Governor William G. Milliken of Michigan. 

Governor Arch A. Moore, Jr., of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Representative William S. Moorhead of 
Pennsylvania, 

Representative John T, Myers of Indiana. 

Representative Robert N. C. Nix of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Governor Louie B. Nunn of Kentucky. 

Mr. Fred J. O'Dwyer, President, National 
Association of Postal Supervisors. 

Governor Richard B. Ogilvie of Illinois. 
Governor Russell W. Peterson of Delaware. 
ne Walter Peterson of New Hamp- 

shire. 


Representative Alexander Pirnie of New 
York. 

Mr. James H. Rademacher, President, Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers. 

Lieutenant Governor Ed Reinecke of Cali- 
fornia, 

Representative John J. Rhodes of Arizona. 

Representative Fred B. Rooney of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Representative Richard L. Roudebush of 
Indiana. 
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Representative Philip E. Ruppe of Mich- 
igan. 

Representative Herman T. Schneebeli of 
Pennsylvania. 

Senator Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania. 

Senator Richard S. Schweiker of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Senate of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania (by Resolution). 

Representative Lionel Van Deerlin of Cali- 
fornia. 

Representative G, Robert Watkins of Penn- 
sylvania, 

Representative J. Irving Whalley of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Governor Edgar D. Whitcomb of Indiana. 

Representative William G. Whitehurst of 
Virginia. 

Governor Jack Williams of Arizona. 

Representative Lawrence G. Williams of 
Pennsylvania. 

Representative Gus Yatron of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Representative O. C. Fisher of Texas. 

Representative Barry M. Goldwater, Jr., 
of California. 

Representative Thomas E. Morgan of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Representative Arnold Olsen of Montana. 

Representative John S. Wold of Wyoming. 


WHO WILL SPEAK OUT FOR THE 
AVERAGE TAXPAYER? 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
a New Mexico constituent of mine wrote 
to me expressing his concern over high 
taxes and excessive government spend- 
ing programs. He summarized his anx- 
ious interest by asking the question, 
“Who will speak for the average tax- 
payer, like me?” Because many others 
may share this same feeling, I submit 
hereafter a copy of my reply: 


Dear SR: Thank you for your thoughtful 
letter expressing your justifiable concern 
over the burdensome tax load carried by the 
American taxpayer, and further, your timely 
question, “Who will speak out for the aver- 
age taxpayer, like me?” 

Had you reviewed the news coverage, our 
regular reports and/or attended any one of 
my many public meetings throughout New 
Mexico, you would have been well aware of 
who is speaking out for the average taxpayer. 
As your Representative in Congress, I have 
continuously and diligently worked and 
voted to cut out unnecessary, wasteful spend- 
ing and reduce the size, cost and control of 
government, I will continue my work to cor- 
rect some of the foolish, incentive-killing 
welfare schemes of the past, and reestablish 
some of the basic free-enterprise, job-creating 
programs that build strong self-respect and 
individualism. 

Specifically, speaking up for the overbur- 
dened American taxpayer, here is just a par- 
tial list of corrective legislation that I have 
proposed in the 91st Congress: 

H.R. 50. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to increase from $600 to 
$1,200 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer. 

H.R. 8521. A bill to amend Title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase from $1,680 to 
$3,000 the amount of outside earnings per- 
mitted each year without deduction from 
benefits thereunder. 

H.R. 8939. A bill to temporarily suspend the 
recent increases in fees for grazing of live- 
stock on public lands. 
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H.R. 9283. A bill to rescind the pay in- 
creases for Members of Congress and other 
federal officials pursuant to Presidential rec- 
ommendations to Congress in the budget for 
the 1970 fiscal year, to abolish the Quadren- 
nial Commission on Executive, Legislative, 
and Judicial Salaries and for other purposes. 

H.R. 9365. A bill to provide specific and 
additional penalties for the use or carrying 
of firearms in the commission of crimes. 

H.R. 9679. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel. 

H.R. 10244. A bill to repeal Chapter 44 of 
Title 18, United States Code (relating to fire- 
arms), to reenact the Federal Firearms Act, 
and to restore Chapter 53 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 as in effect before its 
amendment by the Gun Control Act of 1968. 

H.R. 10292. A bill to prohibit the dissemi- 
nation through interstate commerce, or the 
mails, pornographic materials harmful to 
persons under the age of 18 years, and to 
restrict the exhibition of movies or other 
presentations harmful to such persons, 

H.R. 10496. A bill to amend Title 19 of the 
Social Security Act to permit states greater 
flexibility in establishing and modifying 
medicaid plans. 

H.R. 10595. A bill providing for the exten- 
sion of the Great Plains Conservation Pro- 
gram ... authorizing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to enter into contracts with land 
owners to conserve, develop, protect farm and 
ranch lands and to install soil and water 
conservation measures, 

H.R. 10672, A bill to amend Title 18, United 
States Code, to make it unlawful for any 
person to carry a weapon on the property 
of any institution of higher education which 
receives or disburses federal funds while such 
person is acting in violation of a law, regula- 
tion, ordinance, or rule. 

H.R. 10887. A bill to amend Title 13, United 
States Code, to limit the categories of ques- 
tions required to be answered under penalty 
of law in the decennial censuses of popula- 
tion, unemployment, and housing, and for 
other purposes. 

H. Con. Res. 90. A Concurrent Resolution 
calling for an immediate halt to all United 
States aid and trade with countries assisting 
our North Vietnam enemies. 

You may rightly question the disposition 
of this corrective program of responsible leg- 
islation. Unfortunately, the U.S. Congress— 
both the House and Senate—is still con- 
trolled by the same free-spending, high- 
taxing majority that helped to create the 
deficient, near-bankrupt condition in which 
we find our country today. Hopefully, I be- 
lieve the taxpayers of this great land are 
gradually awakening to the mismanagement 
and irresponsibility of the recent past and 
will work to elect only those representa- 
tives—Democrat and Republican—whose 
votes and actions match their campaign or- 
atory—then, and only then, can the real, 
best interests, rights and responsibilities of 
the “average taxpayer” be properly protected 
and preserved. 

In addition to my introduction of correc- 
tive legislation. I have worked and/or voted 
consistently in the Congress against unneces- 
sary programs and unwise spending such as: 

First. The International Development Asso- 
ciation soft loan gift program to foreign 
countries. 

Second. The congressional pay raise bill for 
Members of Congress, the Supreme Court 
Justices, and other high Government officials. 

Third, Foreign aid programs, the irrespon- 
sible and uncontrolled giveaway of our tax 
dollars to thankless nations around the 
world. 

Fourth, The extension of the surtax charge 
from July 1, 1969, through June 30, 1970. 

I have worked and/or voted for the neces- 
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sary programs which I believed served the 
best and necessary interests of my constitu- 
ents such as: 

First. Elementary and secondary education 
programs, the extension of Federal partici- 
pation. 

Second, Repeal of the freeze on funds for 
ADC, aid for families with dependent chil- 
dren. 

Third. Milk program, H.R. 5554, making 
available a special milk program for children. 

Fourth. Independent offices-HUD appro- 
priations, making appropriations for neces- 
sary agencies and the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development for the fiscal year 
1970. 

Each measure, I have carefully considered, 
with the best interests of my New Mexico 
constituents in mind. I have supported those 
programs I believed were necessary, and I 
have opposed those that I believed we could 
do without. I do not intend to vote for any 
new tax increases, nor do I think it advisable 
to vote for the extension of any temporary 
taxes. If any Member of Congress has earned 
the right to justifiably oppose increased 
taxes, I believe I have ... and I intend to 
continue to do so! 

Certainly, I recognize that I cannot always 
vote to please all of the people, all of the 
time ... but I do honestly and sincerely 
try to vote and work for the best interests of 
most of the folks, all of the time. 

Thank you for your interest and consid- 
eration. I will always welcome your con- 
structive suggestions, observations or criti- 
cism to assist and direct me in doing a better, 
more effective job for you as your Congress- 
man... as I work, vote, and speak out for 
you and “the average taxpayer.” 

Sincerely, 
Ep FOREMAN. 


COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL AND 
POPULATION ADVISORS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD an excellent ar- 
ticle appearing in the National Parks 
magazine, June 1969 issue, by Anthony 
Wayne Smith, president and general 
counsel of the National Parks Associa- 
tion, urging the establishment of a Coun- 
cil of Environmental and Population 
Advisors. 

Legislation to establish a Council on 
Environmental Quality has been re- 
ported unanimously by the Subcommit- 
tee on Fisheries and Wildlife Conserva- 
tion to the full Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries of the House of 
Representatives as H.R. 12549. It is my 
hope and expectation that in the imme- 
diate future this legislation will be re- 
ported by the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee to the House of 
Representatives for consideration and 
passage. 

The proposed Council will answer an 
urgent national need for an independent 
agency to analyze our environment and 
man’s impact thereon and to report to 
the President, the Congress, and the 
people of the United States on environ- 
mental problems and solutions thereto. 

For far too long we in the United 
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States have taken a haphazard approach 
to our environment. The dangers which 
this approach has posed for mankind 
can no longer be ignored for a healthy 
and well-balanced environment is ob- 
viously essential to the continued exist- 
ence of man on this planet. 

A Council on Environmental Quality, 
established by statute and directed at 
enabling man to live happily and har- 
moniously with his environment, will en- 
able us to take rational and coordinated 
action to resolve the host of pollution 
and contamination problems which have 
become evident in recent years. The text 
of the article follows: 


WASHINGTON NEEDS A COUNCIL OF ENVIRON- 
MENTAL AND POPULATION ADVISORS 
(By Anthony Wayne Smith) 

The establishment of a Council of Environ- 
mental and Population Advisors, responsible 
directly to the President of the United States, 
would be one of the most important con- 
tributions Congress could possibly make to 
the welfare of the American people. 

We have a great many agencies of the gov- 
ernment which are involved in one way or 
another in management of natural resources 
or operation of programs affecting the life 
environment of the American people. Many 
of these agencies are working at cross-pur- 
poses. It is important that a top-level insti- 
tution be established with power to bring 
operations into a semblance of harmony. It 
is also important that this kind of harmoni- 
zation of programs proceed in the perspec- 
tive of a set of goals formulated by policy- 
minded persons not involved in the pulling 
and tugging of the operating agencies and 
their clienteles. 

For example, practically all the organiza- 
tions in the United States concerned with re- 
sources and the environment have banded 
together to protest to the Secretary of Trans- 
portation against construction of a huge jet- 
port in the Everglades country in Florida. 
This jetport would probably destroy Ever- 
glades Park, to which Florida and the United 
States have committed large funds in the 
past and in which the American people have 
& great interest, and would result in serious 
environmental damage in terms of air and 
water pollution, pollution by insecticides and 
fertilizers, noise pollution, and comparable 
destruction. On one hand we have the De- 
partment of the Interior, National Park 
Service, and other agencies concerned with 
preservation of the life environment; and on 
the other hand, working against them, agen- 
cies like the Federal Aviation Administration 
and Federal Highway Administration push- 
ing for construction. 

This is just one example. In the Potomac 
River Basin we have the Army Engineers 
pressing for construction of a large number 
of big dams, ostensibly to dilute pollution and 
provide water; and hopefully on the other 
hand the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration working for prevention of 
pollution, which would make dilution un- 
necessary and would provide pure water with- 
out much storage. A great coalition of farm, 
labor, conservation, and citizens organiza- 
tions arose some years ago to protect the 
Potomac from Army-type dams, and great 
efforts are being expended throughout the 
basin by American citizens, fighting their 
own government bureaus. We need to get the 
question settled as to what we really want to 
do with our river basins: build useless 
pyramids? Or protect a decent life environ- 
ment for human habitation? 

It has been suggested that some kind of 
presidential-level agency can be estabilshed 
by executive order which would serve the 
purpose of the coordination which everyone 
now agrees is necessary. I have endorsed this 
approach in past times as one possible solu- 
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tion, but now strongly urge that a Council of 
Environmental Advisors be established by 
statute, comparable to the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors, which has proved itself a 
valuable institution. 

We have had a President’s Council on 
Recreation and Natural Beauty in the execu- 
tive offices of the President for several years. 
It has not worked well. It was established by 
executive order and consists of the secretaries 
of the various departments and agencies 
thought to be concerned with environment 
and natural resources. The difficulty is that 
the secretaries and heads of these agencies 
never attend meetings themselves; they send 
second- or third-string people without au- 
thority to act, and the council has normally 
been paralayzed. The chairmanship of the 
council has rotated and has most recently 
been vested in the Vice President; but staff 
procedures within the offices of the Vice Presi- 
dent and Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, as- 
signed by executive order to the work of the 
council, have prevented effective action. I 
see no difference between these institutions, 
as they presently exist, and the proposal to 
establish a new interdepartmental coordinat- 
ing group by executive action, even though 
chaired by the President himself (he would 
probably deputize a subordinate), or by the 
Vice President, as has been the case in the 
past. The situation calls for something much 
stronger than this. 

Until now the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- - 
tion has attempted to function in a staff 
capacity to the President’s Council on Recrea- 
tion and Natural Beauty. The organic law of 
the BOR gives it the power to recomend co- 
ordinating policies to the various federal de- 
partments and bureaus. The executive order 
makes it the staff agency to the President's 
Council. In practice, the President’s Council 
has agreed upon seven interagency policy 
statements on matters involving parks, 
recreation, etc. These statements have been 
implemented by signed interagency agree- 
ments. Supposedly they could be enforced by 
a mere word from the President or Vice 
President, but they have not been effectively 
enforced. I have urged for several years that 
this machinery was available and that it 
should be used; but it now seems clear that 
it will not be used and for that reason I think 
that statutory institutions are needed. 

Several years ago Congress established a 
Water Resources Council consisting of the 
heads of the departments and agencies hav- 
ing one or another kind of responsibility for 
water and water-related resources manage- 
ment, with a separate staff and director. The 
council has engaged itself in coordinating 
preparation of water-related resources plans 
on a river-basin basis. A number of regional 
commissions have been created, and in some 
instances interstate compacts have been 
suggested. There is no indication that any 
adequate retarding operation has been de- 
veloped to protect the people in our river 
basins against over-pretenious programs 
which will do more harm than good. 

We have also seen the recent establish- 
ment of a National Water Commission com- 
prised of persons not presently associated 
with the resources and construction operat- 
ing agencies. This is a relatively temporary 
group; its members, serving without secu- 
rity or indications of continuity, have in- 
adequate staff facilities and authority. We 
may not hear very much from it; something 
much stronger is needed. 

The new proposals to re-cast the inter- 
departmental administrative structure by 
executive order will be no more effective 
than the old arrangements. Needed, in my 
judgment, are: 

A President’s Council of Environmental 
and Population Advisors comparable to the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisors, to 
be created by law. The council should consist 
of three or five persons nominated by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, who 
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should have tenure for a substantial period of 
years to make certain that they are not 
merely political appointees. 

The law should specify that council mem- 
bers should be persons with policy minds, 
capable of formulating long-range goals for 
environmental management in the United 
States and having no connections, whether 
active or as retired persons, with any op- 
erating agency. The members of the council 
should be well paid and provided with all the 
fringe benefits, particularly security, neces- 
sary to attract top talent. The council should 
have it own paid staff, and the authorization 
should not be limited to any specific amount, 
but should be capable of providing appro- 
priations in whatever measure may be 
deemed necessary from time to time. 

The council should have authority to 
enter a stop order in the name of the Presi- 
dent against any construction project or 
other program of the federal government 
which it deems may have an adverse effect on 
any aspect of the life environment of the 
American people, pending full review by 
the council. 

This stop-order authority is of extreme im- 
portance. We have had coordinating agencies 
which served merely to expedite the environ- 
mentally destructive activities of the existing 
agencies, to move them ahead ever more 
rapidly, to eliminate conflict among them, 
and in the end to make destruction more 
efficient. 

The technological capabilities of modern 
man have in many instances outrun his abil- 
ity to plan for their use; not construction, 
but destruction has been the result. The need 
is not for acceleration, but for delay sufficient 
to inform us about both destinations and 
tendencies. We need to slow up before we de- 
stroy ourselves. Stop-order authority in the 
hands of the President on recommendation 
of the proposed council is an imperative 
necessity. 

The problem of environmental protection 
has two facets: first, perhaps, good planning 
in terms of purposes, coupled with a braking 
operation to make sure that ecological and 
sociological complexes are not seriously dis- 
rupted by so-called progress; but secondly, 
the question of congestion, overcrowding, 
overpopulation, By almost any test—atmos- 
pheric pollution, water pollution, poisoning 
by pesticides and even fertilizers, noise dis- 
turbances, traffic congestion, and a multi- 
tude of others—this nation is already over- 
populated, Unless we can reduce our rate of 
reproduction to an average of 2.2 children 
per woman in the future, our population will 
continue to grow and congestion will choke 
our standard of living. The problems of pro- 
tecting the life environment which lie ahead 
will become overwhelming unless we can 
stabilize (and hopefully reduce) our popula- 
tion. No matter what efforts are made by pri- 
vate groups along educational and moral 
lines, vigorous action by government in terms 
of education will be needed if we are to cope 
with this problem in time. Protection of the 
environment cannot be separated from the 
problem of population; hence, the council 
must have express authority to make recom- 
mendations to the President on demographic 
issues. This necessity has not been consid- 
ered, so far as I am aware, in any legislation 
thus far presented; but such legislation will 
be a massive futility unless this additional 
consideration is introduced. By whatever 
name, the agency under consideration should 
be a President's Council of Environmental 
and Population Advisors. There should be 
specific provision in the law that at least a 
minority of the members of the Council have 
professional qualifications in the demograph- 
ic and population fields. 

The conservation and population organi- 
zations in this country know very well that 
they are fighting with their backs to the wall 
at present. Governmental agencies are work- 
ing at cross-purposes; but sometimes this is 
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good, because it blocks action in the wrong 
direction. Fundamentally the trouble is that 
the agencies are working without properly 
formulated social goals. Many of the results 
are destructive, and the private, educational 
and scientific institutions which are wres- 
tling with these difficulties find themselves 
putting out one fire after another. 

There could be no greater service to the 
American people, and indeed to the people 
of the world, who will follow America’s ex- 
ample, than to establish by law, with ade- 
quate funds and staff, a Council of Environ- 
mental and Population Advisors, serving the 
President of the United States, at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 


IMPRISONMENT AND TORTURE IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently returned from a field study project 
in South Vietnam with the U.S. Study 
Team on Religious and Political Free- 
dom in Vietnam. A report of our findings 
was entered into the Recorp on June 17 
by Senator ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF and 
Representative OGDEN R. REID of New 
York. This report cannot help but prompt 
serious thought among all those con- 
cerned with the goals and actualities of 
our involvement in Vietnam. The re- 
port relates gross neglect of fundamental 
human rights by the government in Sai- 
gon through actions that are completely 
contrary to the ideals of the 35,000 Amer- 
icans that have died there. 

Perhaps the most graphic example of 
the neglect of human rights by the gov- 
ernment in Saigon occurs in the area of 
arrest and imprisonment. The accel- 
erating number of political arrests oc- 
curring as an outgrowth of the pacifica- 
tion program and the U.S. financial as- 
sistance in the area of prison construc- 
tion make these physical abuses all the 
more disturbing. As was pointed out in 
the U.S. study team report, the abuses 
range from lengthy imprisonment with- 
out trial to actual torture. 

Another report of conditions in this 
area has been brought to my attention 
by Mr. Alfred Hassler, the executive sec- 
retary of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion. The report is written by an exiled 
South Vietnamese journalist with whom 
we talked during the study group tour. 
I wish to commend this incisive and har- 
rowing report on imprisonment and tor- 
ture in South Vietnam to my colleagues: 

IMPRISONMENT AND TORTURE IN SOUTH 

VIETNAM 
(By Pham Tam) 

AN INTRODUCTORY WORD BY ALFRED HASSLER 

This is the story of the scores of thousands 
of men and women, civilians, who clog the 
prisons of South Vietnam, charged with 
“political” offenses. It is a horror story, told 
in a low key, matter-of-fact style, and all the 
more horrifying for that reason. It is told by 
a Vietnamese journalist who spent four years 
as such a prisoner, shuttled back and forth 
between the crowded noisome holes that pass 
for prisons, but drawing also on others’ in- 
timate knowledge of the whole prison system. 
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No one knows how many political prison- 
ers there are in the Republic of Vietnam. 
The lowest estimates, based on official figures, 
top 20,000; less biased observers tend to 
agree that the total is probably close to 
200,000. They range from villagers charged 
with being accomplices of the Vietcong to 
some of the country’s best-known political, 
religious and intellectual leaders, 

Discussions of their “guilt” are fruitless: 
in South Vietnam one is guilty if he favors 
peace, or calls for negotiations, or says that 
the country should be neutralized, or ex- 
presses opposition to the ruling clique of 
generals headed by President Thieu and 
Vice-President Ky. Where there are trials 
they are hasty, before military courts, with 
none of the safeguards of a free judiciary 
and with no right of appeal; but thousands 
of the victims are held without trial for 
months and years, 

Many of the prisoners have confessed to 
whatever offenses were laid against them 
by their jailers, and many of them have 
implicated others who in turn have been 
arrested and jailed. The confessions and the 
implications are the consequence of the tor- 
ture to which most political prisoners are 
subjected, ranging from the primitive brutal- 
ity of beatings with rifle butts or heavy 
sticks to such “sophisticated” devices as the 
application of electric wires to the testicles 
of male prisoners and the forcing of bottles 
or live eels into the vaginas of the women. 

None of this is the consequence of the ac- 
cidental rise to power of a few pathological 
sadists. Rather it is the deliberate expression 
of the desperate determination of the Thieu- 
Ky government to stay in power by suppres- 
sing all dissent. Open opponents of the gov- 
ernment are immobilized by being im- 
prisoned themselves or by being frightened 
into exile by the fear of being imprisoned 
and undergoing the torture themselves. 
Some of them have taken refuge abroad; 
others have fled to the National Liberation 
Front, submerging whatever qualms they 
have about it in the desperation of seeing no 
other choice. 

Even so, the dissent continues, the de- 
mands increase for the replacement of Thieu 
and Ky by a genuinely representative govern- 
ment that will bring the war to an end, Stu- 
dents, academics, Buddhist monks and Cath- 
olic priests confront the terror and insist on 
calling for peace. 

It is this insistent, indefatigable body of 
the country’s ablest and most respected citi- 
zens, not allied with the NLF but demanding 
a “government of peace,” that Thieu and Ky 
and the American establishment in Saigon 
fear most. It is they, in their non-violent but 
unremitting opposition, who disclose the in- 
stability of the government even more than 
do the military attacks of the NLF and North 
Vietnamese. 

Some Americans, reading this account, will 
take refuge in that ancient canard that has 
it that Orientals have somehow a lower re- 
gard for human life and suffering than do we 
more sensitive Westerners, Leaving aside the 
consideration that we sensitive Americans 
have been engaged in indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter in Vietnam in a fashion that has re- 
volted people throughout the world, the 
assertion itself is a lie. War evokes the worst 
in men and allows the most brutal of men 
to come to power. Vietnamese torture other 
Vietnamese; still others carry on a struggle 
without violence and with a sense of com- 
passion not often matched in the West. 

What Americans need to face is that these 
horrors are being perpetrated with American 
assent, by a government kept in power solely 
by American military might, by men paid for 
by American dollars, and in a system per- 
meated throughout by American advisors. 
This is part of the black and spreading stain 
of shame that the Vietnam war has cast on 
this country's reputation. To win a war, or to 
end it “with honor’’—honor, no less—we con- 
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done and finance a totalitarlan government 
in the total suppression of individual rights, 
and in a pattern of imprisonment and tor- 
ture that should be turning our stomachs 
with revulsion. 

(Eprtor’s NoTE.—The case of five South 
Vietnamese peasants who found themselves 
entangled in a net lowered from an American 
helicopter and, thereafter, trapped in a web 
of arrest, examination and torture which, 
after a year, left them still liable to trial 
for “actions contrary to state security,” is 
symbolic of the fate of millions of South 
Vietnamese people today. Almost everyone is 
subject to arrest at any time on an array of 
often vague and ill-formulated charges from 
draft evasion to “anti-patriotism,” or simply 
and pragmatically for being unable to bribe 
the right official. Interrogation is all too often 
a euphemism for torture, and it may be 
carried on by one or several of the dozens of 
official and semi-official agencies and sub- 
agencies responsible for political security. 
Detention without trial is legal in South 
Vietnam for periods of six months to two 
years, after which prisoners may be re-exam- 
ined and returned to detention. Trials are 
often summary. Imprisonment after trial 
generally means a continuation of the con- 
ditions of brutality under which the prisoner 
has been held during his interrogation. The 
fact that thousands of South Vietnamese 
citizens are being held as political prisoners 
by the Saigon Government has, during the 
last year or so, become common knowledge in 
the United States. Not until recently, how- 
ever, have we begun to read reports in our 
press and periodicals of the officially insti- 
gated torture and other mistreatment which 
accompany political imprisonment. This ac- 
count, written from personal experience and 
observation, by a journalist who spent four 
years in South Vietnamese jails, gives a more 
complete and authoritative account of the 
system of surveillance, torture and imprison- 
ment in South Vietnam than any that has 
heretofore been available. “Pham Tam” is, of 
course, a pseudonym. For obvious reasons, the 
identity of the author must remain secret.) 


I. THE WEB OF CONTROL: SAIGON AND THE CITIES 


“Anyone with a gun can make arrests.” This 
is not just a cynical Saigon remark. While 
such a law cannot be found in any body of 
legislation, it is part of an unwritten code 
that Vietnamese civil servants at all levels 
understand and apply. 

The network arrest system in Saigon con- 
sists of six different agencies and their sub- 
agencies. In addition to the Official Police 
Headquarters of Saigon, there are five secretly 
functioning agencies, the Active Service Po- 
lice or Hoat Vu, the Bureau of Military Se- 
curity, the Central Intelligence Service, the 
American Special Forces, and the Secret Serv- 
ice. 

1. The Official Saigon Police Headquarters 
(Nha Giam Doc Canh Sat Do Thani) is cen- 
tered in one large station, with a branch sta- 
tion in each of the nine districts of Siagon. 
Each station, besides a large number of 
uniformed police, has a section of plains- 
clothesmen, who have unlimited powers of 
arrest and have also special rooms for the un- 
official interrogation, torture and confinement 
of prisoners. The Official Saigon Police are 
said to make many arrests for purposes of 
personal revenge or blackmail, and to accept 
bribes to void the sentences of real criminals. 

2. The Active Service Police, or Hoat Vu, 
judging from their activities, are, in fact, the 
secret police. Theirs is the most important 
agency in the network arrest system, and its 
aim is to repress all popular movements 
struggling for peace and neutrality, all or- 
ganizations whose policy is opposed to that 
of the Government, and to wipe out secret 
NLF bases within the capital. 

Currently the Hoat Vu center directs more 
than twenty stations situation in the big 
towns (Dalat, Can Tho, Nha Trang, Qui Nhon, 
Hue, Danang). In the Saigon-Gia Dinh re- 
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gion alone there are eight such stations. 
These are set up in large villas, surrounded 
by high walls topped with barbed wire and 
often electric fencing, and are patrolled by 
watch dogs and by guards in civilian clothes 
who carry carefully concealed pistols. Each of 
these eight Saigon-area stations has from 
80 to 120 official employees, plus two or three 
hundred informers. There are two Hoat Vu 
stations in the Cholon area, one in Binh Dong, 
one in Thi Nghe, one in Khanh Hoi, one near 
the Tan Son Nhut Airport, one in Phu Lam, 
and another in Gia Dinh. 

The Hoat Vu belongs to the Special Police 
Force (Khoi Canh Sac Dac Biet) within the 
National Police Force (Tong Nha Canh Sat 
Quoc Gia), and it receives orders directly 
from the Presidency, from the American In- 
telligence Service, from the Chiefs of Staff 
of the South Vietnamese Army, and in many 
cases, from the American Special Forces. 

This Special Police Force operates the Cen- 
tral Bureau of Investigation (Trung Tam 
Tham Van) situated at the National Police 
Force headquarters. The Bureau is fully 
equipped with instruments of torture, and 
includes eight or ten smaller interrogation 
units, each one staffed by five persons. There 
are three detention centers, Cau Luu Xa A, B, 
and C, and a communal prison, Lao Xa Tong 
Nha. All political prisoners from Saigon, as 
well as many of the more important prisoners 
from the provinces, must go through the 
Central Bureau of Investigation, where files 
are completed, fuller inquiries undertaken, 
and decisions made as to whether the prison- 
ers will be tried, sent to detention camps, 
or some other dispositon made of their cases. 

3. The Bureau of Military Security (Cuc 
An Ninh Quan Doi) is commonly called the 
“second bureau,” a name that strikes terror 
into the hearts of the people of Saigon and 
has haunted them since the arrival of the 
French Army in Indo-China. Most of those 
arrested by the “second bureau” are beaten to 
death, maimed for life, or have to be hospi- 
talized after their release. The Bureau is an 
agency of the Army Chiefs of Staff and is 
administered by a colonel, Secret agents of 
the Bureau are present and active within 
every army unit and have an organization 
parallel to that of the army. Their field of 
action, however, is not limited to the army; 
they have the power to arrest civilians and 
to search buildings in areas near army instal- 
lations. There is close cooperation between 
the Bureau of Military Security and the other 
agencies in making arrests as well as for the 
exchange of documents and files. At the head- 
quarters of the Bureau and in each sub-sta- 
tion there are detention centers and torture 
rooms. 

In Saigon, apart from the Bureau of Mili- 
tary Security, there are also numbers of 
agents working in collaboration with the 
Military Police, among them men from all the 
army units in the Saigon-Cholon region. 
These “soldiers of safety” (quan nhan cong 
an) go around looting the cafes and the bars, 
the dance halls and the brothels. The bosses 
and prostitutes in these areas are exploited 
and subjected to blackmail. Many Military 
Police officers become pimps and owners of 
houses of prostitution. The regular police and 
even the Hoat Vu dare not penetrate the 
areas they control, and they settle many an 
account by exploding a grenade. Politically 
speaking, the Military Police have the right 
to arrest journalists, professors and students 
who have written or spoken against the army. 
Arrested soldiers, along with civilians sus- 
pected of being their accomplices, are sent 
directly to a military tribunal. Other prison- 
ers are handed to the Special Police at the 
Central Bureau of Investigation. 

In addition to the Bureau of Military Se- 
curity, there is also an intelligence bureau at 
army headquarters. It is endowed with the 
right to arrest arbitrarily, but its activities 
are more secret and confined than those of 
many of the other agencies. 
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4. The Central Intelligence Service (So 
Trung Uong Tinh Bao) is also thought to be 
the American center for secret and double 
agents. The Central Intelligence Service 
makes arrests in great secrecy, gives orders 
and supplies information to both the Hoat Vu 
and to Bureau of Military Security, as well as 
to the Army Intelligence Bureau. Prisoners 
going to the Intelligence Center are sent 
blindfolded and are often made to travel at 
night. Since they can still hear, however, 
they have been able to testify that it is lo- 
cated on the Bach Dang Embankment near 
the Nha Quan Phap (military tribunal) and 
the naval headquarters, 

5. The American Special Forces (Luc Luong 
Dac Biet My) is said to have a headquarters 
some place in Saigon. A great number of 
prisoners sent to the Central Investigation 
Bureau relate that they were arrested and 
interrogated by the American Special Forces. 
Their files bear this out, but so far no one 
can testify as to the exact location of the 
headquarters. 

6. The Secret Service (Mat Vu) is com- 
posed of a large number of devoted officers 
who work under the direct orders of Presi- 
dent Thieu. Their task consists essentially 
of kidnapping, assassinating, or otherwise 
eliminating officers and politicians who op- 
pose Government policy. Their headquarters 
move constantly between three villas—from 
one on Cong Ly street (near Tan Son Nhut 
Airport) to another in the first district of 
Saigon, to a third in the third district. Each 
Officer in the Mat Vu has under his direction 
from three to five young delinquents, whom 
he pays for each “job.” These youths are pro- 
vided with forged military papers, military 
identity cards, a quartermaster’s card to 
give them valid reason for being loose on the 
town, and even a folder containing fake mili- 
tary records. The youths are quite likely to 
be suspected by the local police of avoiding 
the draft, and, as forged identity cards are 
common among civilians, many different doc- 
uments have to be produced in order to allay 
suspicion, The special papers are valid for 
only two weeks, by which time the “job” 
must be completed. 

Il, THE WEB OF CONTROL: THE PROVINCES 

Each province has a National Police station 
(Ty Canh Sat Quoc Gia) and a Special Po- 
lice force (Ty Can Sat Dac Biet). In the large 
cities there is also an Active Service Police 
Station (Hoat Vu). These are the official 
agencies of control. Annexed to these are 
Military Security (An Ninh Quan Doi), and 
under the control of the American military 
forces are the Army Special Forces, the Pro- 
vincial Reconnaissance Units of the CIA, the 
Coastguard, and several other special groups. 
None of the latter, except for the South 
Vietnamese Military Security, has perma- 
nent headquarters. They accomplish their 
arrests and tortures in one day, then pass 
their more fortunate prisoners over to the 
Special Police force. (The less fortunate pris- 
oners are either beaten to death or drowned 
on suspicion of being NLF agents). Of these 
groups, the PRU is the most savage in its 
methods of torture. 

The Special Police forces in the provinces 
make arrests in the chief towns of the dis- 
tricts, but seldom go into the surrounding 
countryside except during times of military 
operations. In the country, ordinary soldiers 
have the right to arrest, interrogate and im- 
prison citizens. As these soldiers are far re- 
moved from central authority, laws are vir- 
tually meaningless, and they are more or 
less at liberty to act as they choose. People 
in the provinces may also be arrested by the 
Civil Guards (Dan Ve), the village adminis- 
trative bodies, the cadres of the Provincial 
Government Rural Reconstruction Program, 
as well as by the local militia when there 
are military operations under way in the 
area. 
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The arbitrary nature of many political 
arrests and their consequences are illus- 
trated by the following story: 

Among the prisoners sent from the South 
Vietnamese Army Headquarters to the Cen- 
tral Bureau of Investigation, there was once 
a group of five men, all over fifty years old, 
peasants who had been rounded up in the 
hamlet of Tan Sinh. Having received permis- 
sion to go outside the hamlet one day, they 
were scything grass in the fields, when they 
were suddenly trapped in a net dropped from 
an American helicopter and then arrested on 
suspicion of belonging to the NLF. After sub- 
jecting them to interrogation and torture and 
finding them not to be NLF members, the 
Americans sent them on to the South Viet- 
namese Army Headquarters to be released 
and returned to Tan Sinh. They had, however, 
already been designated as “political prison- 
ers” by the American army administration, 
and their files were stamped accordingly. 
They could not, therefore, be released until 
some determination had been made of the 
reasons for their arrest, so for six months 
they were sent from one military camp to 
another for examination and re-examination. 
Arriving finally at the Central Bureau of In- 
vestigation, they were informed that it would 
be another five months before officials had 
time to draw up the papers that would send 
them before a military court. 

The end of the story of the five old men is 
not known, but other prisoners in similar 
situations have been charged with actions 
contrary to state security—most frequently 
with paying takes to the NLF. If found 
guilty, as they most often are, they are sen- 
tenced to three years’ imprisonment, and the 
letters C.T.P. (Chinh Tri Pham: political 
prisoner) are stamped on their identification 
cards. Other peasants with as little evidence 
against them have been judged guilty of the 
graver crime of “anti-patriotism,” which 
carries a minimum sentence of five years of 
forced labor on the prison island of Con Son, 

All political cases brought officially to trial 
are handled by the military courts, of which 
there are two kinds, the Ordinary Military 
Court (Toa An Quan Su Thuong) and the 
Front Military Court (Toa An Quan Su Mat 
Tran), the latter established by Nguyen Van 
Thieu and Nguyen Cao Ky, to take the place 
of the infamous Special Military Tribunal, 
abolished after the coup d’etat of November, 
1963. The Special Military Tribunal had been 
created by Ngo Dinh Diem in 1959 to sup- 
press all political opposition to his Govern- 
ment, and it moved about the country, carry- 
ing with it the guillotine, functioning both 
as Judge and executioner of its victims. Ex- 
cept that the guillotine is no longer used, the 
Front Military Court acts in the same way 
and fulfills the same functions as the Special 
Military Tribunal. There is no appeal from 
its decisions except—when a death sentence 
has been imposed—to the mercy of President 
Thieu. 

The Ordinary Military Court holds trials 
in the Palace of Justice in Saigon and at a 
special court in Ben Bach Dang. It examines 
the cases of army law violations by military 
men and political crimes attributed to civil- 
ians. It has six offices for preliminary inves- 
tigations and takes care of about eighty per 
cent of all political offenses, handing down 
indictments from twenty days to one week 
before trial. As it is extremely slow in its pro- 
cedures, it cannot respond as rapidly as the 
Front Military Court to the political strategy 
of the Government, which aims at the im- 
mediate suppression of all anti-war move- 
ments, and political opposition. 

Both courts belong to the Department of 
National Defense; their judges and most of 
their officials are military men, and they 
have no connection with the judiciary branch 
of the civil government. Though the pre- 
liminary investigation offices of neither court 
are equipped with sophisticated torture de- 
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vices, they are both supplied with clubs and 
other instruments for the administration of 
beatings. 


II. ACCUSATION AND TORTURE 


When he makes an arrest in the forest or 
out in the rice fields during military opera- 
tions, the soldier seeks answers to four main 
questions: Where has the prisoner hidden 
his weapons? To what unit of the NLF does 
he belong? Where is the unit located, and 
where does it store its arms and provisions? 

The response to these questions is the 
same, whether true or not: “I am not a VC,” 
and “I do not know.” Then begins the tor- 
ture. The methods used in such situations 
are direct and unsophisticated. Prisoners are 
beaten, slugged with gun butts, strangled 
with leather belts or barbed wire, their heads 
plunged under water and held there, the 
flesh of their bodies sliced or stabbed, while 
threats are made to cut open their stomachs. 
This torture may last for hours. If the 
peasant is a member of the NLF, he can end 
the torture by one of two alternatives: con- 
fession or death. If he is not an NLF member, 
he has no choice but death. (This explains 
why the peasants, whether or not they be- 
long to the NLF, must either take flight or 
hide when the U.S. armies and their allies 
arrive.) If by chance, the prisoner emerges 
alive from the torture, he is classed as an 
NLF member. Weapons found any place in 
the area of his arrest will likely be identified 
as his, and the man will be considered part 
of the last NLF unit to have passed that way, 
perhaps even its leader. 

At the Central Bureau of Investigation, I 
once met a peasant who had been sent there 
from the South Vietnamese Army Headquar- 
ters. Cao (not, of course, his real name) was 
a strong, healthy young man, but rather slow, 
and could hardly read. In his files, which 
had been compiled with scrupulous care by 
the Army to note the minutest details of his 
arrest and supposed mission, he was identi- 
fied under another name as the leader of a 
certain NLF battalion, A year later, I met him 
again at the Chi Hoa prison. He was wearing 
an identity plate which bore the initials 
©.T.T.A. (convicted political prisoner), and 
was about to be exiled to the island of Con 
Son, where the prison of Polo Condor is 
located, under a sentence of twenty years of 
forced labor. Soon after his departure, three 
political prisoners were brought in from My 
Tho. All were members of the NLF and had 
been taken to My Tho for hospitalization 
after being wounded and captured by the 
U.S. Army at the battle of Kien Phong. 
Among them was a man said to be the chief 
of the very same NLF battalion my friend 
Cao had been accused of leading, and he bore 
the same name that Army Headquarters had 
assigned to Cao, After seeing the warmth 
and respect with which the other prisoners 
welcomed him, I was convinced that he was 
the real battalion leader. What, then, of 
young Cao? Who was he? Probably he was 
merely a peasant, victim of vicious torture, 
the unwitting subject of the maneuvering of 
South Vietnamese soldiers to gain com- 
mendation from their superiors and their 
American advisors. 

Even more feared than the soldiers by the 
peasants are the Dan Ve, or Civil Guards. 
The true meaning of the words, Dan Ve is 
“organization of the people for self-protec- 
tion,” but its name cannot disguise the real 
character of the organization. Since the peas- 
ants feel very deeply that they have been 
displaced by the U.S.-created war machine, 
most of them refuse categorically to enlist 
in the Dan Ve, which is consequently com- 
posed of hoodlums who are attracted by the 
possibilities for exploitation that it offers. 
These Civil Guards receive half the salary of 
South Vietnamese soldiers, plus a supply of 
arms and grenades. During the day, they 
tour the villages searching for NLF members, 
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while stealing pigs and poultry, molesting 
women, etc. At night they return to their 
quarters to drink and gamble; when they 
feel bored, they fire guns blindly and indis- 
criminately. They know very well which 
house has just sold a pig or some poultry, or 
which family has just taken a sampan of 
rice to the city. They force their way into 
these houses, denouncing their occupants as 
NLF collaborators. If their victims are not 
able or quick enough to offer them money, 
the Dan Ve take them to their quarters to be 
tortured so that evidence of crime can be 
manufactured.’ In most cases, peasants who 
fail to invite the Dan Ve to family feasts are 
denounced as NLF members. One has only to 
read the Saigon newspapers to know that ev- 
ery day there are stories of murder, rape and 
torture of innocent victims, as well as ar- 
bitrary imprisonment of peasants by the Civil 
Guards. 

The Dan Ve operate under the direction of 
a Province Chief. At every level, they have 
prisons and torture chambers of their own, 
After arresting and torturing their prisoners, 
they send them to the National Police (Ty 
Can Sat Quo Gia) in the small towns or in the 
provincial capitals, so that their information 
may be further exploited. 

The village administrators and the local 
police chiefs carry on the same kind of ac- 
tivities as the Dan Ve. People arrested by the 
National Police receive somewhat lighter tor- 
tures, since this is the most open and accessi- 
ble of all government agencies. But every 
prisoner arrested by the National Police is 
sent on to the Security Police Bureau (Cong 
An) or to the Hoat Vu branch, so that all 
possible information may be drawn from 
him 


The typical prisoner who is taken in the 
cities or larger towns has to undergo three 
sessions of torture at the office of the police 
who have arrested him. During the first and 
worst session, the police attempt to discover 
the names of others who may have collabo- 
rated with him. Even if he is innocent, he 
may, under torture, find some names to say— 
perhaps those of friends or relatives. This is 
one of the reasons there are so many unjust 
arrests. The second session of torture is 
for the purpose of extracting information 
about activities of the enemy. The third ses- 
sion, for the purpose of recording the pris- 
oner’s confession, is less harsh than the 
other two, except when the prisoner tries 
to deny any parts of his earlier confessions. 
(If he does not deny what he has said, how- 
ever, his eventual sentence is likely to be ex- 
ceedingly severe.) No matter what he says, 
the record of the interview is really a creation 
of the interrogator, with all details arranged 
to illustrate the prisoner's crime. At the bot- 
tom of the record, there is always this nota- 
tion: “After having listened to this recording, 
or these lines, three times, I acknowledge 
that everything in them is true, and I, there- 
fore, sign my name together with [that of] 
the interrogator.” The prisoner will be beaten 
every day until he agrees to sign. 

Depending on whether the original arrest- 
ing office was in the provinces or in Saigon, 
the prisoner’s record and his “confession” 
are then turned over to the appropriate pro- 
vincial or Saigon supervisory bureau. Officials 
of this bureau have the right to interrogate 
and torture him again. Sometimes his records 
are sent to several bureaus, and he is sub- 
ject to re-examination by as many of these 
agencies as are interested in him. It may be 
six months or more before he knows where 
or by whom he Is to be tried, or, even if he 


1 One of the Civil Guards’ favorite methods 
of torture is to hammer nails into the bones 
and flesh of their prisoners, and, as a conse- 
quence of this, the peasants in their trading 
and bargaining, are often heard to say, “Isn't 
this too low a price to pay for the nails of the 
Dan Ve?” 
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is not tried, whether he will be released or 
detained? for a term in prison, or whether 
further exploration of his case has been rec- 
ommended, If the latter is true, he will have 
to start with interrogation and torture all 
over again, from the beginning. 

The methods of torture by which the Army 
Intelligence Bureau, the Hoat Vu and the 
Security Police Bureau extract confessions 
from their prisoners are generally similar to 
each other. The officials who apply the tor- 
tures have had long experience in their jobs. 


IV. METHODS OF TORTURE 


Briefly, these are some common torture 
methods: 

The prisoner’s hands are placed, palm up, 
on a table and beaten, fifty times each, with 
a heavy wooden truncheon. This turns the 
hands black; the fingers swell up so much 
that the prisoner cannot hold a bowl of 
food in his hands for a week or more. Usu- 
ally, during this process, the table shatters, 
so that the hands are also full of splinters. 

The prisoner is made to lie on his stomach 
with his knees bent so that his feet are 
in the air. The soles of the feet are then 
beaten with heavy truncheons, so that he 
feels pain in three places—the feet, the 
knees and the heart, as the blood is forced 
up in his body. 

The prisoner is positioned with his hands 
tied behind his back in such a way that his 
chest is taut and protruding. Then his chest 
is beaten with rubber truncheons. This 
causes him to spit blood and excrete, and 
those who endure this torture are usually 
left with permanent lung damage. 

The prisoner is hung by a thin metal wire 
tied to his big toes and beaten like a punch- 
ing bag by four men. This is the best known 
and most common method of torture; it is 
generally called “the plane ride.” 

The prisoner is placed inside a barrel with 
water up to his neck. The barrel is then 
beaten full force with cloth-covered wooden 
cudgels, producing great pressure on the body 
of the prisoner: the heart is shocked severely, 
the liver and kidneys swell, and the bladder 
bursts. This torture is the speciality of the 
Army Intelligence Bureau. The ts call 
it chen ve—a slang term meaning “beneath 
the water or mud.” 

The prisoner is forced to cup his hands, 
and pins are thrust into the quick of his 
nails. Some prisoners endure ten pins in 
their fingers and yet say nothing because 
they are innocent and have no information 
to give. A more elaborate development of this 
torture is for a pin with a feather attached 
to be thrust in half its length. Then an 
electric fan is switched on, the air from 
which makes the feathered pin rotate vio- 
lently in the wound. 

The prisoner has nails driven into his 
kneecaps or into the bones of his heels or 
ankles. These are often left there for several 
days. 

The prisoner is laid on a bench, with his 
hands tied by the wrists and his head tilted 
back. Very salty or soapy water is then forced 
into his nose and mouth, until he loses 
consciousness. Sometimes, when the water 
enters the lungs, the prisoner may die. They 
call this kind of torture “taking the sub- 
marine.” 

The prisoner receives an electric shock of 
twelve volts from a hand-operated generator. 
Wires from the machine are tied to his 


2 Detention (to be distinguished from a 
sentence served as the result of a trial) is 
legal in South Vietnam for periods of up to 
two years, but may be prolonged indefinitely 
by a re-examination (or a series of re-exam- 
inations) after which the detention period 
is extended. In 1968, it was found that some 
political prisoners had already served nearly 
ten years in Polo Condor prison, and they 
are still there. 
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thumbs or to his toes and sometimes even to 
his sex organ if he is a male. If the prisoner 
is a woman, the wires are tied to the tips 
of her breasts. Those who have heart trouble 
may die at the first shock. All torture rooms 
are equipped with the same kind of gener- 
ator, a machine that looks like a square pep- 
per grinder. 

The prisoner is made to stand naked on 
top of a small stool with light projectors 
with 200- to 500-watt bulbs all around him, 
or he may be forced to stand facing the wall 
with a 500-watt bulb placed about fifteen 
inches behind his head. He must stand in 
this same position for many days, except 
for brief moments when he is allowed to 
relieve himself or when he is fed. There are 
prisoners who stand this way for as long 
as a week before they collapse. Recovery 
from this ordeal may take several weeks, and 
a number of its victims break down com- 
pletely and never recover. 

The prisoner is tied firmly to a chair. Above 
his head is placed a can of ice water which 
drops upon his head slowly, drop by drop. 
The effect of this is that after about three 
hours, the prisoner begins to feel each drop 
falling upon him as the stroke of a hammer. 

There are special forms of torture for fe- 
male prisoners. For example, bottles or eels 
may be introduced into their vaginas, causing 
hemorrhages which may last for many weeks. 

The forms of torture are limited only by 
the ingenuity of the torturer, but the fore- 
going are the most usual. They may even 
become an amusement for professional inter- 
rogators. There are those who become so 
attached to their instruments that they 
take care of them as knights used to care 
for their swords. Some interrogators have 
carpenters make them wooden clubs with 
strange images and with carved lettering 
that may say something like this: “If you 
confess, you may live, if you don’t, you shall 
die.” One end of such a club is called the 
“life end,” the other, the “death end.” The 
“life end” is small, round and smooth, while 
the “death end” is bigger and knobbed. One 
interrogator at the Central Bureau of Inves- 
tigation owns a club carved in the form of a 
penis. The club is called “the penis of Heav- 
en,” and the owner has been nicknamed Than 
Ong Cac Troi—Mr. Heavenly Penis-Stick. 
Strangely enough, this man seems happy with 
his nickname. There is another interrogator 
who has had all his instruments of torture 
covered with zinc. Even his handcuffs are 
covered with zinc, though they originally 
bore the trademark “Made in U.S.A.” and 
were already considered beautiful. 

Many times prisoners are tortured, not so 
much for interrogation as for punishment, 
and often for capricious reasons. For ex- 
ample, a prisoner may be punished for hav- 
ing a name like Cao (tall) when he is short, 
or Tuoi Sang (bright) when he has dark 
skin, or a name like Hung Dung (hero) when 
he is small and slender. He may be punished 
for not being able to laugh or cry at the 
order of an interrogator. Once I saw a young 
man being beaten on his head until his 
scalp split open for not agreeing to drink 
a cup of tea with live cockroaches in it. He 
was finally made to eat them. When he was 
asked whether they were good or not, he 
responded that they were not, so he was 
beaten again for his answer. When at last 
he said that they were good, he was beaten 
still a third time for lying. 

There was another young man who was 
beaten so severely simply because he had 
a mustache, that he had to crawl back to his 
cell, although his guards knew as well as the 
prisoner that it is impossible to get a razor 
in prison. The young man was made to stand 
in front of his tormentors and to pull out his 
mustache, hair by hair, with his fingers. 
If by chance he took out two hairs at once, 
he would have be beaten five strokes. During 
the period in which he removed half his 
mustache, he received 145 strokes. Next week, 
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he was forced to pull out the other half of 
the mustache. Altogether he received more 
than 3,000 strokes during the five months 
he was in prison—all because of his mus- 
tache. Finally, after his parents sold their 
house and used the money to bribe an offi- 
cial in the Special Police force, the young 
man was judged innocent and released. 


V. PRISONS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


It is difficult to know how many prisons 
there are in South Vietnam, because—be- 
sides the official prisons—there are a multi- 
tude of secret prisons and semi-official pris- 
ons set up by the Army of the Republic of 
South Vietnam, by the local army, by the 
American army, by the intelligence services, 
secret services, security services, and by the 
different levels of administration of the local 
areas. 

Official prisons: The Minister of the In- 
terior, who has jurisdiction over the official 
prisons, has created an administrative agen- 
cy called the Department of General Admin- 
istration of Rehabilitation Centers (Nha 
Tong Quan Doc Cac Trung Tam Cai Huan) 
to supervise these prisons throughout South 
Vietnam. Colonel Tran Van Tu heads this 
agency; its headquarters are located near 
the Chi Hoa prison at the end of Hoa Hung 
Street in Saigon. 

Under Colonel Tran Van Tu’s administra- 
tion, there are 58 official prisons in 58 prov- 
inces and cities, plus five big prisons: Chi 
Hoa, Tan Hiep, Thu Duc, Phu Quoc and Con 
Dao (The Con Dao Polo Condor Prison on 
Con Son Island). There is also another small- 
er prison located at the Cho Quan hospital 
to house sick prisoners taken from the five 
large prisons, 

The province chiefs, who are usually lieu- 
tenant colonels, supervise the administra- 
tion of the prisons in the provinces, but do 
not directly run them. The five big prisons 
are run by officers of the Army of the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam. 

Four types of personnel are employed to 
take care of the prisons: 

Local army men (dia phuong quan) : These 
look after the military aspects of the prison 
area. Their major responsibility is the secu- 
rity of the prison walls. They concern them- 
selves with the prisoners only in the event of 
a revolt. 

Professional supervisors (giam thi chuyen 
nghiep): Each is in charge of a certain num- 
ber of prisoners and has the responsibility of 
seeing that the cell doors are secure. They 
carry out the orders of the courts with re- 
gard to transferrals of prisoners, their re- 
lease or exile. 

Cadres for rehabilitation (can bo cat 
huan): They look after the education of or- 
dinary prisoners, the political indoctrina- 
tion of political prisoners. They can also 
make recommendations with regard to exten- 
sion of a prisoner's detention. 

Public security agents (cong an); These 
are sent directly from the Special Police 
Force (Khoi Canh Sat Dac Biet). They spe- 
cialize in beating and torturing prisoners 
who have violated prison regulations. Their 
job is to prevent political action in the pris- 
on, and they try to suppress any movements 
aimed toward improvement of prison con- 
ditions. 

In these official prisons, there are usually 
three kinds of inmates: political prisoners, 
ordinary prisoners, and military prisoners. 
The majority, however—from sixty to eighty 
per cent—are political prisoners. 


1. The five big prisons 


Chi Hoa: Thought of as the prison cross- 
roads of South Vietnam, this institution 
houses from 6,000 to 8,000 prisoners and is 
located in Saigon. Prisoners are brought in 
from the Security Police Headquarters and 
from all the provinces. Many are in tran- 
sition to Con Dao or Phu Quoc or they may 
have come from these prisons after having 
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served a term there. In Chi Hoa they wait 
either to be released or to be transferred to 
Tan Hiep or some other prison in the prov- 
inces. 

The Chi Hoa prison is built in the form 
of an octagon four stories high with a court 
in the center. The interior of each of the 
eight sections is divided into four parts. Each 
of the eight sections is giyen the name of a 
letter in the alphabet from A to H. Attached 
to the side D, there is a square building 
which has been given the letter I, and which 
has four stories numbered from 0 to 3. Each 
story of the octagon itself can be divided 
into four parts by combining two adjoining 
sides, A and B to form AB, or A and H to 
form AH, etc. Each of these combinations 
has a special use, For example, section AB 
contains comfortable and spacious quarters 
and is used for officials imprisoned for cor- 
ruption or on similar charges, or for rich 
merchants who have obtained these quarters 
through bribery. Section 1E of ED is reseryed 
for military oficials; Section 3B of BO is 
especially for prisoners awaiting execution; 
Section 1H of AH is for lodging the cong vu 
(prisoners who are doing office work), officers 
and clerks and for medical personnel; Section 
FG is for. political prisoners, except for 1G 
which is reserved for prisoners who work 
in the kitchen, Except for OD, which is used 
as an infirmary, O is reserved for political 
prisoners who have not been observing the 
political regulations of the prison; the three 
stories of section D are composed of very 
small dark cells reserved for political pris- 
oners who are considered dangerous. On the 
outside of Section E, there has been built 
a large one-story building called the Hall of 
Photography and Pictures (Phong Dien Anh) 
but it is, in reality, the headquarters of the 
prison’s security service. 

There are many kinds of torture instru- 
ments. From the walls near the floor protrude 
iron bars to which prisoners are shackled. 
The room also contains a number of very 
small closed cells, the size of lockers. In the 
sections of the octagon that have not been 
mentioned are two categories of rooms: small, 
individual rooms for political prisoners, and 
larger rooms for military and regular pris- 
oners.* 

Phu Quoc: This prison on Phu Quoc Island 
near the Cambodian sea border, houses about 
30,000 prisoners from fifteen to sixty years 
old, who have been captured by American or 
Vietnamese soldiers during military opera- 
tions, and who have been suspected of being 
NLF members. They are guarded by a number 
of ordinary prisoners who have committed 
acts of piracy or murder, etc. This prison is 
administered by a lieutenant colonel and 
other military officers. 

Thu Duc: This prison houses from 3,000 to 
4,000 prisoners and is located in the Thu Doc 
district of the Gia Dinh province. It is re- 
served for female prisoners who were arrested 
in the Saigon, Cholon or surrounding areas; 
or for other female prisoners from other prov- 
inces who have heavier sentences, or for 
those who have not been tried. The prison is 
administered by a commanding officer of the 
army. 

Tan Hiep: This prison also houses from 
3,000 to 4,000 prisoners and is located near the 
Bien Hoa airstrip on the old highway between 
Bien Hoa and Vung Tau. This is a detention 
place for political prisoners who have not had 
a trial and for those prisoners who have al- 
ready served a prison term but who have not 
been released. It is now being moved to Vung 
Tau. 

Con Dao Polo Condor (Con Son Island): 
This prison houses more than 15,000 pris- 
oners. Con Dao is an island with a govern- 
mental administration comparable to that of 


3 The foregoing description of Chi Hoa can 
best be understood by visualizing a structure 
like the one diagrammed below, keeping in 
mind that the sections are combined differ- 
ently on different floors. 
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a province. There is a town hall as well as a 
Provincial Security Service (Ty Con An) but 
there are no civilian residents—only soldiers, 
civil servants, supervisors and their families, 
and prisoners. Here there are two big prisons, 
“Prison House No, 1” and “Prison House No. 
2,” and another small prison at the Security 
Service headquarters. Also on the island are 
the dreaded “tiger cages” * for important pris- 
oners. Con Dao is administered by a lieuten- 
ant colonel, a security chief and a number of 
other military officers. 
2. Official provincial prisons 

Each one of the 58 provincial prisons 
usually houses from 500 to 1,000 prisoners, 
though there are some that are much larger, 
like the one in Gia Dinh province, located 
near the Gia Dinh Town Hall. The Gia Dinh 
prison holds from 1,500 to 2,500 persons and 
is used for the temporary confinement of 
prisoners being sent by the National Police 
to Tan Hiep and Con Dao. Other important 
prisons are Ben Tre and My Tho, each with 
from 1,000 to 1,500 and sometimes 2,000 pris- 
oners; the Nha Trang, which keeps political 
prisoners who are waiting to be brought be- 
fore military courts in the southern prov- 
inces, and has a capacity of between 2,000 
and 3,000; Qui Nhon, Da Nang, and Hoi An, 
with an average capacity of 1,500. In Hue, 
there are two large prisons, Thua Phu and 
Mank Ca Nho. The Thua Phu prison takes 
military prisoners, political prisoners and or- 
dinary prisoners who have been tried. In the 
Mang Ca Nho prison (as is also true of the 
Tan Hiep prison in the south), there are 
only prisoners being held in detention. Thua 
Phu and Mang Ca Nho each houses about 
2,500 prisoners. 


Secret and Semi-Official Prisons: Saigon 


The list that follows accounts for only a 
part of the secret and semi-official prisons 
in South Vietnam. No one really knows how 
many there are, as secret prisons are hidden 
away in private villas, in public buildings, 
in army barracks, etc. In general, these pris- 
ons are administered by the officials who 
have arrested the people incarcerated in 
them, 

In the general headquarters of the Nation- 
al Police Force (Tong Nha Canh Sac Quoc 
Gia) in Saigon, there are two prisons, each 
with a capacity of from 2,000 to 3,000 prison- 
ers. One is located within the limits of the 
Central Bureau of Investigation and is called 
Cau Luu Xa (detention center); it has three 
rows of cells for political prisoners who are 
being investigated. About two hundred me- 
ters from Cau Luu Xa, still within the 
grounds of the National Police Force Head- 
quarters, there is a big L-shaped prison, two 
stories high, with six large rooms and more 
than ten cells. Among the prisoners here, 
only about ten percent are criminals; the 
rest are political prisoners who have been 
sent from other prisons for interrogation by 
the Central Bureau of Investigation, or who 
have fully served their sentences or deten- 
tion terms, but are still held for indefinite 
terms in prison, 

The Hoat Vu has eight secret prisons in 
villas scattered throughout the Saigon-Cho- 
lon-Gia Dinh area, with perhaps 100 to 200 
prisoners held in each. (See reference in 
Part I). The District Police Headquarters in 
Saigon operates nine prisons, each housing 
from 50 to 100 prisoners. There is one prison 
at Official Police Headquarters with a ca- 
pacity from 50 to 100, and the Bureau of 
Military Security (Cuc An Ninh Quan Doi) 
operates a prison near the Saigon Zoo in 
District 1, that can accommodate between 
300 and 600 prisoners. The Secret Service of 
the Army Headquarters own a prison hous- 
ing 300 to 500, located near the Tan Son 
Nhut Airport, and the Central Intelligence 
Service also has a prison located at Ben Bach 
Dang that holds from 200 to 500. (This num- 


* See Section VI for a description of “tiger 
cages.” 
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ber was furnished by a political prisoner who 
stayed in the Central Intelligence Service 
prison for about six months. He said that 
the figures may not be accurate, since the 
activities of the Central Intelligence Service 
are kept very secret.) 


Secret and Semi-Official Prisons: The 
Provinces 


The National Police, the Special Police, 
the Hoat Vu, the Military Security Forces, 
and the Local Army Forces each have one 
prison in the provinces, and there is one in 
each military barracks of the American and 
Allied Forces. Every one of these prisons 
houses an average of thirty to fifty prisoners. 

In each district of every province there 
is one prison that holds the combined pris- 
oners of the Security District Branch of the 
Special Police, the ~an Ve, the Cadres of the 
Provincial Government Rural Reconstruc- 
tion Program, and those arrested by the dis- 
trict chief. Here and there in every district, 
wherever there is a barracks, no matter how 
big or small it is, there is always a small 
room that serves as a prison for the captives 
of the Dan Ve and of the village councils, 

Finally, in each barracks in the district, 
there are one or more rooms reserved for 
the “night prisoners.” These are peasants 
who have not violated the law but who are 
considered potential violators. They are in 
prison only from 6:00 p.m. to 8:00 a.m. and 
are allowed to go home during the day. 

The number of prisoners held in these 
provincial jails varies greatly, of course, de- 
pending on the political and military situa- 
tion and on the mood of those who are in 
power. 

VI. INSIDE THE PRISONS 


Though conditions differ somewhat from 
one prison to another, they are bad enough 
in all to weaken or destroy the physical and 
mental health of most prisoners. Torture, 
filth, overcrowding, malnutrition—these are 
the common lot of the victims of South Viet- 
namese justice. 

Chi Hoa 


Chi Hoa in Saigon is considered the best 
of the prisons, and is, in fact, used as a show- 
case to obscure the horrors common to the 
rest of the prisons in South Vietnam, al- 
though visitors who are aware of its show- 
case status could scarcely feel sanguine about 
conditions elsewhere. 

The quarters in Chi Hoa vary in quality 
from one section to another (See Part V), 
but the communal cells which house most of 
the political prisoners are occupied by sixty 
to eighty persons—thus providing a space 
of about fifty square decimeters (or approxi- 
mately 5 square feet) for each prisoner. 
There is enough air to breathe in these 
rooms because one of the four walls in each 
is barred. i 

Prisoners in Chi Hoa receive two full meals 
each day, plus soup for breakfast, Each pris- 
oner is allowed one and one-half kilos of 
cooked rice, 200 grams of vegetables, seventy 
grams of meat or fish, and twenty grams of 
sugar per day. These provisions are bought 
by a contractor who receives a commission 
and hands out the goods to regular prisoners 
(Le., those convicted of crimes such as rob- 
bery) in charge of the prison kitchen. There 
are deals between the contractor and the 
prison administrators to take some of the 
food allowance for themselves, so that the 
prisoner rarely receive their just quota. The 
above amounts are the official quotas per 
prisoner, but not what they actually receive. 
Although rice is the staple diet of the 
prisoners, the quality of rice they are given 
is very low. It is of coarse grade and contains 
grit. 

Saigon is extremely hot, especially in the 
summer, which lasts eight months of the 
year. The water supply in the prison is al- 
ways low. At each corner of the octagon is a 
tank of water measuring about five cubic 
meters. This water must provide for all the 
needs of the 900 to 1000 prisoners in the 
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sixteen communal cells. Each receives a max- 
imum of about five liters (1.8 gals) of water 
a day which must serve for cooking, drink- 
ing, bathing, washing, etc. 

All political prisoners are required to pledge 
allegiance to the flag and to practice shout- 
ing patriotic slogans. At least five times a 
week, they must receive prison administra- 
tors cr visitors to the prison, greeting them 
with these slogans. They are forbidden to 
discuss politics or any news coming from the 
outside, and they may not refer to Chi Hoa 
as a prison. They must call it a rehabilitation 


center. After curfew at seven or eight o'clock- 


in the evening, they are not allowed to sit 
cr stand or talk to one another but must lie 
down and go to sleep, In the non-curfew 
hours, they are not allowed to lie down. Those 
who violate any of these rules are sent into 
the Hall of Photography and Pictures (Phong 
Dien Anh), where they are tied up and 
beaten. Sometimes they are placed in solitary 
confinement for days on end in a dark room 
filled with mosquitoes. A considerable num- 
ber of political prisoners refuse from the 
beginning to obey any of the regulations. 
After a week of punishment in the Hall of 
Photography and Pictures, these prisoners 
are shut up in individual windowless cells in 
the OB and OC section of the octagon, and 
their diet is reduced to plain rice and salt. 
Every two weeks they are brought back to 
the Hall of Photography and pictures for 
more punishment. 

Prisoners who have not been tried may 
receive visitors and supplies only with the 
permission of the military court, and those 
who have violated prison rules are allowed 
no visitors or supplies. Usually prisoners 
may see their families and receive gifts from 
them once a month and, after they are sen- 
tenced, the visits may be increased to twice 
a month with the permission of the prison 
administration, but prisoners and their vis- 
itors must always sit far apart. They may 
not touch each other, and the visits last for 
only five minutes. 

Censorship of mail is very strict. Often 
prisoners receive letters with everything de- 
leted but the salutation and signature. 
Neither incoming nor outgoing letters may 
mention any personal problems; incoming 
letters must not be written on colored sta- 
tionery, and may not be typed. All papers, 
magazines and books, except for small dic- 
tionaries, are forbidden. 

There is a hospital at Chi Hoa run by a 
doctor, but his priority patients are military 
officers and administrative personnel and 
their families. Part of his job is to perform 
quick autopsies on dead prisoners and to 
sign their death certificates. Invariably he 
finds that any deaths in the prison occur as 
the result of disease, whereas, in fact, many 
result from the treatment inflicted in the 
Hall of Photography and Pictures. The hos- 
pital is in the ED section of the octagon, but 
a number of prisoners who suffer from lep- 
rosy, tuberculosis or mental illnesses are 
sent to a special prison in the Cho Quan 
hospital in Saigon. 

Often during the night, one may hear 
tragic and desperate voices crying for help. 
“Sir! Sir!” someone may cry. “There is a 
man vomiting blood in room 2F!” or “Sir! 
Sir! There is someone in room OB who is 
dying!” Generally no one comes to help, 
although sometimes a nurse appears with 
a little powdered quinine. (This is used as 
a treatment for every disease and ailment, 
from colds and stomach ache to hemor- 
rhages.) As often as not the prisoner ends 
his cry with the desperate shout, "That’s 
that! The man has just died in room OB. 
Do you hear, Sir?” 


Con Dao, Polo Condor 


Often referred to as the Island of Con Son, 
Con Dao is called “hell” by persons confined 
there. Here are to be found the notorious 
“tiger cages,” and it is here that murder by 
starvation is most commonly used as a 
punishment. 
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Many prisoners who have been sentenced to 
hard labor are sent to Con Dao, and many 
of these are put to work at the centers of Lo 
Voi or So Culi. At Lo Voi prisoners work in 
quarries, breaking and carrying stones for the 
construction of prison units, road repair, 
etc., and some are made to wade deep into 
the sea to gather shells for the lime kiln. 

At So Cui, the prisoners must climb long 
distances over high mountains to gather half 
a cubic meter of wood each day. The forests 
on the mountains have been exploited for 
years; trees are scarce, and it is forbidden to 
cut many of those that remain. At the end 
of the day, if it has not been possible to find 
the allotted amount of wood, the prisoners 
are beaten so severely that they must often 
crawl back to their cells. Yet the next day 
they are expected to go back to the moun- 
tains for more wood. What they gather is 
used to make furniture for the mainland 
homes of military officers and supervisors of 
the prison. 

Three months after their arrival at Con 
Dao, prisoners who have a trade are selected 
to go to work at So Moc, the carpentry center, 
So Chan Nuoi, the livestock center, So Ray, 
the agricultural center, or So Luoi, the fishing 
center. The best produce from these centers is 
kept for the Province Chief, a lieutenant 
colonel, who is also the director of the 
rehabilitation center of the prison. Military 
Officials are given the next best produce, and 
the rest is for supervisors and soldiers. 

As in all other prisons, the prisoner’s food 
in Con Dao is provided by a dealer and there 
is always an agreement between him and the 
administrators to keep some of the money 
that is supposed to be spent on food. Once 
a month, a supply ship comes from the main- 
land to the island, bringing rice of very low 
quality, dried fish, so poor and rotten that 
it would be used only as fertilizer outside 
prison, and some pigs and a number of cows. 
Military officials, supervisors, and soldiers 
are not anxious to share the rice or the fish, 
but are very willing to take the larger share 
of the pigs and the cows, leaving each 
prisoner with an average of about 10 grams 
of pork and beef per month.’ 

Because of the shortage of food, prisoners 
sent to work at So Ray and So Luoi, the 
agricultural and fishing centers, must steal 
whatever fish and vegetables they can, 
though if caught, they are sent to the “tiger 
cages.” These tiger cages are housed in two 
long cement structures divided into thirty 
units each. The cages are too small for a 
man to lie full-length inside them. The 
barred top of each cage is so low that it can 
be reached with the hand. Over the bars is 
a catwalk for the guards, and over all is a 
roof or awning made of corrugated metal. 

When a prisoner is consigned to a period 
of punishment in one of the tiger cages, his 
clothing is first removed and he is beaten 
into a state of unconsciousness. Then he is 
thrown into the cage. While he is there, he 
is not allowed to take a shower or even wash 
himself; his cage is his bathroom; his only 
food is bowls of rice lowered into the cage 
from above; the metal roof above the cage 
makes it very hot during the day and very 
cold at night; supervisors may suddenly pour 
down water from above or urinate onto the 
head of the prisoner. Sometimes they throw 
rocks or filthy excremental liquids. Their aim 
is to keep the prisoner in a state of contant 
fear, pain and despair. 

Once or twice a week, guards and super- 
visors bring ordinary prisoners (those con- 


5 Prisoners do their own cooking and com- 
bine the small portions of meat that come 
to them infrequently with rice in a common 
stew. Only certain prisoners who were former- 
ly high grade civil servants, military officers, 
businessmen, or rich politicians are granted 
higher living standards. They manage this 
by bribing the administration or by using 
family influence within the Government 
circle. 
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victed for criminal offenses), armed with 
sticks to administer beatings to those within 
the cages. After the beatings, more water is 
poured down upon their heads. When I was 
at Chi Hoa, a supervisor from Con Dao told 
me that after having seen the liquid swill- 
ing around the cages, a mixture of water, 
blood, excrement and white rice vomited by 
prisoners after a beating, he was unable to 
eat for three days. 

Some prisoners are kept caged for several 
months; only about thirty percent of these 
survive. 

Because there are not enough tiger cages 
for all the prisoners the administration 
wants to punish, hundreds of others are 
locked in dark cells with only a few air holes, 
They are not permitted to wash themselves, 
have no toilet facilities, and are fed only 
unsalted white rice, and their confinement 
may last for months. After the first twenty 
days, one out of every two hundred prisoners 
dies; after a month, two die, and so it goes 
on up to the point where from five to ten 
prisoners die every day. Their corpses are 
removed from the cells once every three days. 

As times goes on, the prisoners’ bodies 
darken gradually from the feet upward and 
there is no feeling in the parts of the body 
that have gone dark. Death is approaching 
slowly, minute by minute, and the prisoners 
are very well aware of this. When the death 
rate reaches fifty percent, the administrators 
open the cells and stop the punishment. 
Prisoners from Con Dao have told me that 
when the cell doors open, the survivors try 
desperately to crawl into the yard and eat 
the grass. These blades of grass are sufficient 
to postpone their deaths and to keep them 
alive for the next wave of punishment. 


Tan Hiep 
The number of political prisoners at Tan 
Hiep is increasing rapidly, the majority of 
them being sent there on suspicion. As the 
Government has not found enough evidence 


against them to bring them before a military 
court, they are being held in detention. Tan 
Hiep is the most crowded of the official pris- 
ons. In a large prison room, each prisoner 
may have a sleeping space of only 20 centi- 
meters by 2 meters (about 8’’ x 80’’). Pris- 
oners are not allowed to lie facing each other 
because the administration fears any com- 
munication between political prisoners, even 
if it is only by movement of the lips or eyes. 
That is why one sees hundreds of prisoners 
all lying on the cement floor, facing the 
same direction. They can change the direc- 
tion only with the permission of the night 
guard whom they elect themselves and who 
is approved by the prison administration. 

During the night, if they wish to go to 
the lavatory, they must raise their hands. 
The prisoner may have to wait for hours be- 
fore he is allowed to go, since there is only 
one WC for each prison room and that is 
occupied night and day. 

The list of regulations in this prison is 
very long, and the prisoners must learn it by 
heart during the first five days after their 
arrival. Those who do not resign themselves 
to the iron regulations here are punished by 
regular beatings before being sent to the 
tiger cages or the confinement cells of Con 
Dao. 


Cau Luu Xa (the detention center) and the 
prison of the general headquarters 

In both prisons, men are packed like sar- 
dines into the cells. There are rooms in the 
detention center where prisoners have to 
be divided into three groups, so that every- 
one can have a chance to sleep for a few 
hours during the night; one group sleeps 
lying down, one group sleeps sitting down, 
and one group clings to the iron bars to make 
room for the other two groups. 

At the detention center, each prisoner is 
allowed to wash once a day, but at the 
Prison of the General Headquarters, there 
is not so much water. Every three days, each 
prisoner is given two liters (about two 
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quarts) of water for washing clothes and 
bathing. Because of the lack of water, pris- 
oners must use chemical toilets located inside 
the cell. 

Many of the prisoners here have skin 
diseases and coughs. Every night there are 
prisoners who suffocate and lose conscious- 
ness, and there are a considerable number 
who contact tuberculosis. 


The Prisons of the Hoat Vu 


Because of the need for secrecy, the Hoat 
Vu cannot set up well-organized prisons, and 
must put prisoners into rooms wherever they 
can find them, often into servants’ quarters 
in private villas. To prevent escape, they 
chain prisoners to iron bars, sometimes five 
or ten prisoners to each bar. Strong prisoners 
have their hands tied as well. 

Most of those arrested and taken to the 
Hoat Vu jails consider suicide, for they know 
that they have no way to escape the tortures 
which await them. Even if they are innocent, 
even if they resist making confessions, even 
if they confess all or make false confessions— 
whatever they do, they will be submitted to 
torture and punishment. 

A prisoner who attempts suicide or who 
is suspected of making a suicide attempt is 
punished by being bound hand and foot and 
by having a wooden cylinder placed between 
his jaws and tied with wires behind his 
head. He is fed on soup with the cylinder 
still in his mouth, and is sometimes left in 
this state for a week. Prisoners punished in 
this way cannot close their mouths for 
24 hours after the torture is ended and can- 
not chew food for at least a week. 


The Cho Quan Hospital Prison 


Cho Quan is a hospital for the treatment 
of mental illnesses and dangerous contagious 
diseases. In the compound of this hospital is 
a prison housing about 600 very ill prisoners. 
Both ordinary criminal prisoners and politi- 
cal prisoners are sent here from the five big 
prisons and the Hoat Vu and the Police 
Services in the Saigon-Cholon-Gia Dinh area. 
All these diseases are common: leprosy, 
tuberculosis, venereal disease, mental ill- 
ness. Cho Quan is considered to be the 


dirtiest prison in South Vietnam. At least. 


two or three prisoners die daily, mostly from 
tuberculosis. Each year several prisoners die 
of injuries received after they have attempted 
to climb into a very slippery sanitary toilet. 
Insane prisoners sometimes go berserk and 
murder others. 

The principal medicines in use here are 
quinine, sulfa, phenobarbital, and camphor 
oil. They are used for treating all diseases. 

Who are the political prisoners? The easiest 
and best way to learn of the social position, 
political affiliation and religious tendencies of 
political prisoners in South Vietnam is to 
read the daily report made out by the admin- 
istration of each prison. For example, the 
September 15, 1968, report® from the Chi 
Hoa Prison reads as follows: 


Religious 


Political Ordinary Military 
affiliation 


prisoners prisoners prisoners 


29 
42 


24 
51 
11 

4 

7 
28 
90 125 


According to the report, if one examines 
only the case of political prisoners one will 
see: 


Buddhists equal 1315 divided by 1655, or 
79 percent, 


ê This report is chalked on the walls of 
the offices of six sections in the Chi Hoa pris- 
ons. The numbers are changed every day at 
9a.m. 
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Christians equal 163 plus 32 divided by 
1655, or 12 percent, 

Followers of other religion or non-religious 
prisoners equal 9 percent. 

Apart from this report, there are 3 other 
kinds of reports: the number of prisoners 
per room (to calculate the food supply); the 
number of prisoners accused of being com- 
munists; the social position of political 
prisoners. 

The last two reports are secret, and are 
sent to Van Phong Kiem Tra, the head office 
of the Hall of Pictures and Photographs. 
They are also incorporated in the general 
daily report that is sent by the Chi Hoa 
prison administration to the General Di- 
rector of Rehabilitation Centers. The two 
items that are most important in the report 
are the numbers of communists and peas- 
ants. When I took note of the report on sec- 
tion FG at Chi Hoa prison, the number of 
communists were 50 out of 1655 political 
prisoners. That is about 3.3 percent of the 
prisoners. The number of peasants was listed 
at 1062 (about 64%). What will people think 
if they look at the percentages in the report? 
Twelve per cent of the prisoners are Catho- 
lic, 79% are Buddhist, 3.3% are communists 
and 64% are peasants? 


VII. AFTER SERVING THE TERM 


Some years ago, prison administrators 
used to attempt to persuade prisoners to 
obey regulations by promising them short- 
ened terms. These promises were never kept 
and administrators have stopped making 
them. Now they promise that if the prisoner 
behaves himself, he will be released after he 
has fully served his term, 

This promise is meaningful, because of late 
years, most prisoners are not released at the 
end of their terms, but detained in prison 
for another six months to a year. Those in 
unofficial prisons are often kept indefinitely. 
Political prisoners with families in Saigon 
are released after serving their sentences, 
only if they produce a written guarantee 
signed by three relatives certifying that 
they will take responsibility for the future 
political actions of the prisoner. 

Upon his release, the prisoner receives 
only a temporary resident card issued by the 
Chief of the Special Police. He must present 
himself once a week or once a fortnight there- 
after to the police headquarters of his dis- 
trict and also to the Central Bureau of In- 
vestigation. Each time he goes, he must 
relate in minutest detail all of his activities, 
what he has done, whom he has seen and 
so on, and each time, he must take with 
him some clothes, a towel and a toothbrush 
in case he is rearrested. Where he goes, 
he is followed by an Active Intelligence Serv- 
ice agent, who sometimes comes directly into 
his house and demands a monthly payment 
for “protection.” 

The former prisoner now lives in a perma- 
nent state of anxiety, feeling that he has no 
real freedom, not daring to visit intimate 
friends because, if he did, he would have 
to mention their names at the Bureau of 
Investigation. Eventually he is either re- 
arrested or finds himself obliged to escape 
the city and seek refuge with the NLF, as he 
feels that he cannot return to the terror 
of the torture room and the prison. 


LAGGING DRAFT REFORM 
HON. JACK H. McDONALD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with great interest that I 
call to the attention of my colleagues an 
editorial in today’s Washington Post 
pertaining to draft reform. This sub- 
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ject has been of great importance to me 
for some time. I am a cosponsor of a res- 
olution praising the President for his es- 
tablishment of a Commission on a Vol- 
unteer Army. I have also devoted a con- 
siderable amount of time to the study of 
this concept. Furthermore, on July 3, I 
wrote the chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee requesting that hearings 
on draft reform proposals be scheduled 
at the earliest possible time. As one of 
the 22 House Members who visited our 
Nation's college and university campuses, 
I can personally attest that the inequi- 
table operations of the present Selective 
Service System serve as a significant 
problem among students. I feel it is es- 
sential that draft reform be considered 
before 1971 when the existing Selective 
Service laws expire. 

While I do not necessarily agree with 
all of its observations, I believe the edito- 
rial is certainly noteworthy and it is with 
pleasure that I submit it for the benefit 
of all Members. The text is as follows: 

LAGGING DRAFT REFORM 

The foot-dragging on Capitol Hill in re- 
gard to draft reform and the Administra- 
tion’s seemingly lax attitude toward it are 
disappointing. When the President sent his 
draft proposals to Congress a few weeks ago, 
they were described as interim changes de- 
signed to make the Selective Service less 
onerous while long-range plans to replace 
the draft are being worked out. Now the 
supposed interim relief measures are being 
treated as if they were long-range reforms to 
be considered only in connection with re- 
newal of the Selective Service Act in 1971. 

We can see no excuse for such delay, The 
weaknesses of the present system are a sub- 
stantial cause of unrest among young men 
of draft age. Many complain about the po- 
tential disruption of their lives by unfore- 
seeable draft calls that may come at any time 
from age 19 to 26. These men would have a 
much better opportunity to plan their 
schooling, their careers and their private 
lives if the period of their maximum liability 
could be shortened to one year, as both Presi- 
dent Nixon’s and Senator Kennedy’s plans 
recommend. There is no good reason to ask 
them to wait two years for such an obviously 
desirable change. 

We think that random selection of draftees 
would also diminish the feeling that the 
draft operates unfairly. Since the armed 
forces need fewer men than would be ex- 
pused to the draft at age 19 (plus deferred 
students who would have a year of maxi- 
mum exposure to the draft at the end of 
their college studies) selections from this 
group by lottery would keep favoritism and 
special privilege at a minimum. Here again 
the improvement ought not to be something 
for legislators to ponder for two years but 
to put into effect at the earliest possible 
date. 

The army too has an interest in prompt 
action on this bill because it would take 
younger men into the service at an age 
when they make better soldiers. 

If any action is to be taken this year, 
however, the Administration will have to be- 
stir far more than it has done to date. Some 
key legislators are complaining that they 
have not yet been supplied with information 
as to how the proposed lottery would work. 
The Administration’s bill has not even been 
introduced in the Senate for want of a 
sponsor on the Armed Services Committee. 
This suggests a critical lack of follow-up 
work at the White House. 

When these reforms were recommended 
a few weeks ago this newspaper said that 
they “ought to be regarded as urgent busi- 
ness in both houses of Congress.” We still 
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think so. But something more than wishful 
thinking at the White House and apparent 
disinterest on Capito] Hill will be necessary 
if anything is to be done before the present 
legislation expires. 


NEW ASSOCIATION OF BLACK CON- 
SULTANTS CHARGES FEDERAL 
AGENCIES SUPPORT RACIAL BIAS 
IN CONTRACT AWARDS—NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BLACK 
CONSULTANTS AND URBANOLO- 
GISTS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Association of Black Consultants, 
a newly formed group of black-owned 
private consultant firms, announced 
today that— 

A petrified pattern of black discrimination, 
collusion, and white favoritism controls the 
awarding of contracts by Federal agencies to 
private white consulting firms. 


The association charged: 


There is a prima facie case of blatant 
favoritism in the awarding of Federal con- 
tracts to pre-selected white firms and a cal- 
lous contempt for black consulting firms. 

An amount of $500,000,000 in Federal 
funds for consulting services will be expended 
during FY 1970. Of the approximately 400 
firms in the consulting industry, a mere 20 
firms or 5 percent will receive 60 percent of 
the expenditures. On the other hand, the 
80 black-owned firms which comprise 20 
percent of the total number of firms, will 
receive less than 1 percent of these same 
Federal expenditures. 
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Member firms of the NABCU have over 
$10 million worth of pending proposals 
with various Federal agencies. They 
indicated: 

During the next few weeks the Association 
will examine very closely the actions of those 
agencies in the awarding of these contracts. 

If there is to be any implementation of this 
Administration’s commitment to the black 
community to generate more community- 
controlled programs and more black self-help 
in developing a viable economic base for the 
black community’s growth, one way to begin 
is with the maximum utilization of black 
professionals. 

NABCYJ does not claim any kind of a 
priori expertise on the black experience. But 
by the same token, it vigorously opposes 
the prevailing plantation psychosis in the 
Federal government that only white experts, 
white consultants and white urbanologists 
are able to program the economic, educa- 
tional and social growth of the black 
community. 

Unless white tokenism ceases in the 
awarding of Federal contracts to all black 
companies, corporations and firms, an ir- 
reversible alienation between black and white 
will become endemic. 


NABCU suggested that the Federal 
Government could take affirmative ac- 
tion in three areas to implement a 
policy of equal achievement in the con- 
sulting industry: 

1. Enforcement of the equal opportunity 
programs of Federal agencies by reviewing 
all contracts awarded and determining 
whether a pattern of favoritism exists for 
certain pre-selected white firms. 

2. Maximization of small business partici- 
pation in Government procurements through 
section 8(A) of the Small Business Act. 

3. An investigation by the Department of 
Justice to determine violations of antitrust 
regulations in the awarding of consulting 
contracts and to determine the extent of col- 
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lusion of certain segments of industry with 
Officials in the Federal Government. 


NABCU said it was currently in the 
process of securing meetings with ad- 
ministration leaders and agency heads to 
present documentation of their charges 
and to demand an immediate end to this 
pattern of discrimination and bias in the 
awarding of Government contracts. 

The National Association of Black 
Consultants and Urbanologists is a 
Washington-based organization of 
black-owned consulting firms and urban 
planning companies. It was formed as the 
result of a meeting in Atlanta, Ga., in 
December 1968. 

A partial listing of member firms in- 
clude: 

1. Association Control Research Analysis, 
James Gee, President. 

2. B.L.K. Group, Inc., Kenneth Vallis, Presi- 
dent. 

8. Burrell Associates, Berkeley G. Burrell, 
President. 

4. Curber Associates, Dr. Bert Phillips, 
President. 

5. Impact Studies, Inc., Phillip A. Chase, 
President. 

6. Sam Harris Associates, Ltd., Samuel E. 
Harris, President. 

7. Koba Enterprises, Inc., Ford T. Johnson, 
Jr., President. 

8. Roy Littlejohn Associates, Roy Little- 
john, President. 

9. The Match Institution, Timothy L, Jen- 
kins, Chairman. 

10. Nellum Associates, Al Nellum, President. 

11, Opportunity Systems, Inc., George H. 
Walker, President. 

12. SACAPS, Napoleon Rhodes, President. 

13. Supportive Services, Inc., Edward 
Scraggs, President. 

14. J. Cameron Wade & Associates, Inc., Jay 
C. Wade, President. 

15. 2MJQ Environmental Research and De- 
velopment, Development Corporation, Casey 
Mann II. 


SENATE—Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Wednesday, July 9, 1969, be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m. and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, King of Kings, and 
Lord of Lords, from whom proceeds all 
power and dominion in heaven and on 
earth, we beseech Thee to look with 
favor upon Thy servants, the President 
of the United States, the Members of the 
Congress, the diplomats in distant places, 
the leaders of our military forces, and all 
others whom we have set in authority. 
Imbue them with the spirit of wisdom, 
goodness, and truth; and so rule their 
hearts and bless their endeavors that 
they may lead us in high achievement 
and steadfast righteousness. May these 
days of crisis be times of spiritual re- 
newal and moral resurgence when the 
nations of the earth find their way to 
true brotherhood and lasting peace. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the President 
pro tempore laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order previously entered, the Chair 
recognizes the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Hotirncs) for not to exceed 
40 minutes. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, without losing his 
right to the floor? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR HOLLAND 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at the con- 
clusion of the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. HoLLINGS), the distinguished senior 
Senator from Florida (Mr. HOLLAND) be 
recognized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Just for an inquiry. Un- 
der a previous order, the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Cannon) is to speak after 
the morning hour. Is that correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is advised that the Senator from 
Nevada is to be recognized at the conclu- 
sion of the morning business, under the 
order heretofore entered. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 3 
Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR THURMOND 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if it is 
* proper and in order, I should like to re- 
quest of the Chair that the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) þe rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes after the Senator 
from Nevada speaks. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On the bill? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. On the bill; yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the senior Senator from 
South Carolina will be recognized for 30 
minutes at the conclusion of the re- 
marks of the Senator from Nevada. 


EFFECT OF U.S. FOREIGN TRADE 
POLICY ON BASIC MANUFACTUR- 
ING INDUSTRIES 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, we 
are in the 7th month of the 91st Con- 
gress and of the new administration. 
Congress has been patiently awaiting the 
development of administration pro- 
grams in many areas before rolling up 
its own sleeves and getting down to the 
task of legislating solutions to the dif- 
ficult problems which challenge the 
health, welfare, and economic security 
of the American people. 

Included in the major problems re- 
quiring our attention is that of our Na- 
tion’s foreign trade policy, especially as 
it relates to our basic manufacturing in- 
dustries. Many of America’s basic indus- 
tries are facing strong and increasing 
import competition. Some indication of 
the wide-ranging extent of this problem 
is given in a recent report of the Trade 
Relations Council of the United States. 

Using U.S. Government statistics, the 
council made a computer analysis of 
employment, output, and foreign trade 
of 349 of the Nation’s 425 manufacturing 
industries as defined at the 4-digit level 
of the standard industrial classification. 
The correlation of foreign trade data 
with domestic employment and output 
data at this level of industry classifica- 
tion is a difficult undertaking. Data were 
available to make such an analysis pos- 
sible for the period 1958 through 1966 
for a total of 313 industries. 

Mr. President, the 313 industries ac- 
counted in 1966 for about two-thirds of 
total employment in all U.S. manufac- 
turing industries. They supplied 85 per- 
cent of the value of shipments of manu- 
factured goods in 1966. Products like 
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or competitive with the output of these 
313 industries accounted for 99 percent 
of total U.S. imports of manufactured 
goods in 1966, and of 85 percent of U.S. 
exports. These data show that the 313 
industries are quite representative of the 
manufacturing sector of the U.S. econ- 
omy. 

Of the 313 industries, the council 
found that there were 128 which experi- 
enced a balance of trade deficit in 1967. 
These 128 industries accounted for 25 
percent of total employment in all man- 
ufacturing industries in 1966, and for 
29 percent of the value of shipments of 
manufactured goods. Imports of manu- 
factures were concentrated in the prod- 
uct lines of these industries to such an 
extent that articles like or competitive 
with their output accounted for about 
two-thirds of the total imports of man- 
ufactured products in 1966, but their 
exports accounted for only 12 percent 
of total U.S. exports. 

From the point of view of the impact 
of this imbalance in foreign trade on 
the United States, it is most significant 
that the balance of trade deficit in these 
industries was equivalent, at the value 
of shipments per worker in each indus- 
try, to a net loss of nearly 368,000 jobs. 
For the most part, these 128 industries 
are labor-intensive industries, so that 
the lost employment opportunities repre- 
sent the waste of an especially precious 
asset to the Nation; namely, job oppor- 
tunities for comparatively unskilled 
workers. 

It is our hard-core unemployed, resi- 
dents of economically distressed inner 
city areas, and the less developed sec- 
tors of our Nation such as the Appa- 
lachian region, who are the principal 
victims of the loss of job opportunities 
represented by the extreme foreign trade 
imbalance in the products of these 128 
industries. 

Mr. President, Members of this body 
are aware that I have been vigilant, in 
season and out of season, in my efforts 
to secure relief from excessive import 
pressures for the textile industry. My 
efforts to contribute to a solution of the 
textile import problem should not be 
taken, however, as any indication that 
I am less interested in the comparably 
distressed position of other basic manu- 
facturing industries in my State and in 
the Nation. 

Mr. President, economic hardship to 
U.S. manufacturing industries stems 
primarily, though not exclusively, from 
our trade with Japan. The previously 
mentioned study of the Trade Relations 
Council shows that in 1967, of our for- 
eign trade in manufactured products, we 
experienced a deficit of $1.3 billion in 
our trade with Japan. Our next largest 
deficit was incurred in our foreign trade 
in manufactures with West Germany, 
where we suffered a deficit of nearly 
$600 million—large but less than half 
as great as that we experienced in our 
trade with Japan. 

Mr. President, the experience of my 
own State is a reflection of what is hap- 
pening broadly in the Nation as a result 
of the inordinate volume and rate of 
increase of imported manufactured 
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goods. South Carolina has made stren- 
uous and highly successful efforts to at- 
tract manufacturing industries to estab- 
lish facilities and jobs within the State. 
This is part of the major and important 
efforts which the entire South has made 
to escape from the limiting economic 
effects of being merely an agricultural 
economy. 

We currently have 786,000 residents of 
our State who are employed on nonagri- 
cultural payrolls, and 330,000 of them 
are employed in manufacturing occupa- 
tions. During the past 10 years, employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries in 
South Carolina has increased more 
rapidly than total employment on non- 
agricultural payrolls. In 1967, there were 
nearly 3,300 manufacturing establish- 
ments operating in South Carolina with 
an annual payroll of about one and a 
half billion dollars. Of the major in- 
dustries located in our State, the follow- 
ing experienced a foreign trade deficit 
nationally in 1968: 

Textile mill products, $437.3 million. At 
the output per worker shown by the 1967 
Census of Manufactures of $21,232, this 
foreign trade deficit represented the loss 
of 20,600 jobs. 

Apparel and related products, $674.5 
million. At an output per worker of $15,- 
224, this foreign trade deficit represented 
the loss of 44,316 jobs. 

Lumber and wood products, $317.2 mil- 
lion. At an output per worker of $19,316, 
this foreign trade deficit represented the 
loss of 16,418 jobs. 

Paper and allied products, $431 mil- 
lion. At an output per worker of $32,546, 
this foreign trade deficit represented the 
loss of 13,240 jobs. 

Stone, clay, and glass products, $515.1 
million. At an output per worker of $24,- 
412, this foreign trade deficit represented 
the loss of 21,103 jobs. 

Iron and steel mills and foundries, 
$1,430.9 million. At an output per worker 
of $32,613, this foreign trade deficit rep- 
resented the loss of 43,880 jobs. 

Miscellaneous manufactured articles, 
$416.7 million. At an output per worker 
of $19,889, this foreign trade deficit rep- 
resented the loss of 20,951 jobs. 

These seven basic manufacturing in- 
dustries are of major importance to the 
economy of South Carolina. Together 
they provide employment for 222,000 res- 
idents of our State, over 70 percent of 
the manufacturing jobs in the State. 
Neither my State nor the Nation can af- 
ford to ignore the fact that U.S. foreign 
trade in products like or directly competi- 
tive with the articles produced by these 
seven industries resulted in a deficit of 
$4.2 billion. Further, we must be con- 
cerned about the loss of 180,508 new or 
existing jobs in these industries. 

Mr. President, to this point in my re- 
marks I have not alluded to the very seri- 
ous import problems affecting the domes- 
tic footwear industry. There are no foot- 
wear manufacturing plants in the State 
of South Carolina, but in view of my gen- 
eral interest in the national aspects of 
the foreign trade problems affecting our 
basic manufacturing industries. I am, of 
course, familiar with the serious plight of 
the domestic footwear industry. 
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In 1968, our Nation had a balance of 
trade deficit of $377.3 million in foot- 
wear. In that year, domestic consumption 
of leather footwear amounted to 804.0 
million pairs of shoes, of which imports 
supplied 175.4 million pairs. Thus in 1968, 
imports were equivalent to 21.8 percent of 
domestic consumption, up sharply from 
the import penetration ratio of 5.8 per- 
cent in 1961. There can be no question 
about the fact that the domestic foot- 
wear industry is faced with a very serious 
problem. 

The rapid increase in the penetration 
of the domestic market by imports has 
contributed to an absolute loss of 3,100 
jobs in the industry during the 1961-68 
period. The latest data for the month of 
May 1969 shows that employment has 
decreased by an additional 6,000 jobs in 
comparison with the average employ- 
ment in 1968. 

Mr. President, my priority of atten- 
tion to the import problems of the tex- 
tile industry is based upon the fact that 
the textile and apparel group accounts 
for 182,000 of the 222,000 jobs provided 
by this group of industries in South 
Carolina. 

It is not merely on the basis of employ- 
ment in South Carolina that the textile 
import problem calls for priority of at- 
tention. With 2,525,000 workers, the tex- 
tile mill products, apparel, and man- 
made fiber producing industries are by 
far the Nation’s largest employers of 
workers among manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

But I say to my friends from other 
States who are concerned, as I am, not 
only with textiles but with steel, foot- 
wear, glass, wood products, paper, china- 
ware and pottery, synthetic organic 
chemicals, and electronic products, that 
the national policy we establish in the 
textile import area should be useful in 
guiding the way to a legislative solution 
in these other basic industrial product 
areas. I ask them, therefore, to join 
with me in setting about to exercise in 
a constructive way the initiative which 
belongs to the Congress under our 
Constitution to fashion a policy for the 
regulation of foreign commerce in the 
textile area with the realization that in 
so doing, they will also be contributing 
to the establishment of national policy 
for the regulation of imports in the 
product areas of these other basic and 
import-sensitive manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

Mr. President, this brings me in my 
remarks to a specific consideration of the 
policy problems which some people be- 
lieve to exist in applying a corrective to 
the excessive importation of textile 
articles into the United States. 

When Secretary of Commerce Stans 
together with his associates traveled to 
Western Europe and then to the Far East 
to consult with our Nation’s trading part- 
ners concerning the textile import prob- 
lem, he found that he had been preceded 
by an advance man not of his choosing 
who had undertaken to brief representa- 
tives of the foreign governments and 
their textile industries concerning that 
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person’s concept of the textile import 
problem. I refer, Mr. President, to the 
general counsel for the American Im- 
porters Association who traveled in ad- 
vance of Secretary Stans to present in- 
formation evidently intended to fortify 
the other nations to resist the invitation 
of the United States, expressed through 
Secretary Stans, to engage in meaningful 
consultation in regard to the U.S. textile 
import problem. These views on behalf of 
the American Importers Association are 
set forth in a memorandum which, with 
unanimous consent, I ask to have printed 
in the Record following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Pearson in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, as 
Members of this body are aware, those 
of us who have been concentrating on 
the search for a solution to the textile 
import problem during this and preced- 
ing administrations encounter frequent- 
ly arguments conceived by Americans 
who act as apologists for maintaining the 
status quo in defense of the assumed 
economic interests of those foreign coun- 
tries who are the principal suppliers of 
imported textile articles into the U.S. 
market. 

These arguments have a sameness in 
quality and in concept. Much of the con- 
tent of the paper distributed on behalf 
of the American Importers Association 
consists of such «xrguments, newly 
adorned with statistical array. 
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Mr. President, the memorandum of the 
American Importers Association serves 
a useful purpose by bringing out into the 
open and reducing to writing the argu- 
ments being used behind the scenes in 
opposing the achievement of an agree- 
able solution to the textile import prob- 
lem. It deserves our careful study, and 
it is now my purpose to take up one at a 
time the contentions of the importers’ 
paper and to refute them with incontro- 
vertible fact. I shall support my analysis 
of that paper with statistical data com- 
piled from official sources and ask unan- 
imous consent that my numbered tables 
be inserted at the appropriate places in 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, HOLLINGS. Mr. President, first, 
the importers assert that “the textile in- 
dustry has enjoyed a phenomenal growth 
from 1961 through 1968.” The word 
“phenomenal” means extraordinary. or 
remarkable, according to Webster’s 
Third International Dictionary. The rec- 
ord shows that the textile industry’s 
growth has been neither extraordinary 
nor remarkable. In the data presented 
in my table 1, it is established that dur- 
ing the period 1961 through 1968 the 
average annual rate of growth in the 
sales of textile mill products and apparel 
was below that of the average of all 
manufacturing industries in the United 
States. Can a below-average rate of 
growth fairly be described as ‘“phenom- 
enal,” Mr. President? 


TABLE 1.—U.S, SALES OF TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS AND APPAREL COMPARED WITH ALL MANUFACTURING, 1961-68 
[Sales in millions of dollars] 


Textile mill products 


Apparel All manufacturing 


Change 
(percent) 


Sales 


Change 


Change 
Sales (percent) Sales (percent) 


$356, 424 


Average annual change 
(percent). 


Source: FTC-SEC quarterly financial report for manufacturing corporations, 


Second, the importers’ memorandum, 
under the heading “Analysis,” offers the 
statement that “every indicator of per- 
formance shows a picture of health and 
growth in the textile and apparel indus- 
tries.” I have just shown that this is not 
the case when measured by the sales of 
the industry. Now let me turn to the next 
indicator referred to by the importer, 
that of profits. 

My table 2 shows that profits of both 
the textile mill products and apparel 
industries, whether measured before 
taxes or after taxes, expressed as a per- 
cent of sales, persisted far below the 
average of all manufacturing industries, 
and below profits of the nondurable goods 
industries, to which textiles and apparel 
are most closely identified, throughout 


the 1961-68 period. The ratio of profits 
after taxes to sales for the apparel in- 
dustry remained less than half that of 
the nondurable goods and all manufac- 
turing industries throughout the period, 
while those of the textile mill products 
industry failed to rise above 60 percent of 
the average of all manufacturing and 
nondurable goods industries by the end 
of that period. 

Mr. President, can two basic manufac- 
turing industries be said to evidence “a 
picture of health and growth” from the 
standpoint of profits when their earnings 
rate remains from 40 to 50 percent below 
that of the average of all manufacturing 
industries and of the nondurable goods 
sector of manufacturing industries 
throughout the most recent 8-year 
period? 
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TABLE 2.—THE COMPARATIVE “PROFIT” PERFORMANCE OF THE TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS AND APPAREL INDUSTRIES 
1961-68 


[Dollar amounts in millions] 


8 


Textile mill products: 
Profits before taxes. 
Profits after taxes. 
Profits as a percent of sales: 
Before taxes (percent). 
After taxes (percent). 
Apparel: 


rel: 
Profits before taxes.. 
Profits after taxes. 
Profits as a percent of sales: 
Before taxes (percent). 
After taxes (percant) 
Nondurable goods industries: 
Profits before taxes. 
Profits after taxes. 
Profits as a percent of sale: 
Before taxes (percent) 
After taxes (percent) 
All manufacturing industries: 
Profits before taxes. 
Profits after taxes 
Profits as a percent of sales: 
Before taxes (percent). 
After taxes (percent) 
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Source: FTC-SEC quarterly financial report for manufacturing corporations. 


Third, the importers point to the fact 
that shipments in 1968 were larger than 
shipments in 1961 by some 55 percent as 
though that in some way corroborated 
their claim of “phenomenal growth” by 
the U.S. textile industry. The fact of the 
matter is, as my table 3 establishes, that 
shipments of textile mill products and 
apparel increased at a slower rate than 


the average of all manufacturing in- 
dustries. Again, Mr. President, the ques- 
tion may fairly be posed: Is an expansion 
in the value of shipments at a rate below 
that experienced by the average of all 
manufacturing industries any evidence 
of “phenomenal growth”? In my book 
“below average” is not equal to “extraor- 
dinary” or “phenomenal.” 


TABLE 3.—VALUE OF SHIPMENTS BY THE TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS AND APPAREL INDUSTRIES COMPARED WITH ALL 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1961-68 


[Value of shipments in millions of dollars] 


Textile mill products 


Value of 
shipments 


Average annual change. 


Change 
(percent) 


All manufacturing 


Home goods and apparel 


Value ot 


Change 
shipments 


(percent) 


Change 
(percent) 


Value of 
shipments 


370, 612 
399, 696 
417, 291 
445, 552 
483, 343 
528, 448 
548, 542 
603, 718 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, ‘Business Statistics,”’ 1967; ‘‘Survey of Current Business,’ June 1969, 


Fourth, the importers’ text is unclear 
but implies that production of textile mill 
products and apparel increased rapidly 
over the period. The fact of the matter 
is that in production, as in the case of 
the other indicators which I have dis- 
cussed, the performance of the textile 
mill products and apparel industries was 
significantly below the average of all 
manufacturing industries. A rate of in- 


crease well below the average of all man- 
ufacturing industries cannot fairly be 
characterized as a rapid increase. The 
word “rapid” connotes some relative 
measure. If we gage the pace of produc- 
tion by the benchmark of the average of 
all manufacturing industries, we find 
that production of textile mill products 
and apparel increased relatively slowly, 
not rapidly. This is shown by my table 4. 


TABLE 4.—INDEX OF PRODUCTION IN THE TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS AND APPAREL INDUSTRIES COMPARED WITH ALL 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1961-68 


(1957-59 =100} 


Textile mill products 


Change 
(percent) 


Index 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


Apparel All manufacturing 


Change 
(percent) 


Change 


Index Index (percent) 
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Fifth, the importers cite a gain of 
about 300,000 workers in the textile mill 
products and apparel industries as addi- 
tional evidence of “phenomenal growth” 
between 1961 and 1968. The facts are 
again contrary to the impression which 
the importers’ statement purports to 
convey. 

In my table 5 I have traced the growth 
in employment in the textile mill prod- 
ucts and apparel industries compared 
with all manufacturing and compared 
with the growth in the Nation’s total 
labor force. It is very significant, I be- 
lieve, that the average annual rate of 
change in employment in the textile mill 
products industry is only about half that 
of all manufacturing industries, and is 
well below the rate of growth in the Na- 
tion’s total labor force. Clearly the textile 
mill products industry is being retarded 
in its capacity to generate new employ- 
ment to accommodate its share of the 
responsibility for providing jobs for the 
Nation’s ever-increasing labor force. 

It is of interest that while the apparel 
industry is increasing employment at an 
average annual rate far below that of the 
average of all manufacturing industries, 
it has maintained a growth of employ- 
ment in excess of the rate of growth in 
the Nation’s labor force. Realistically we 
must recognize that the tremendous 
quantities of broadwoven and knitted 
fabric being imported into the United 
States are the raw material for apparel 
plants, where it is cut and sewn into fin- 
ished textile products. The apparel in- 
dustry is being forced, as other American 
industries before it have been forced, to 
attempt to stay alive in the face of im- 
port competition by reducing its costs 
wherever possible, including the substi- 
tution of cheap foreign-produced fabric 
for the more expensive domestic article. 

The employment growth rates in my 
table 5 clearly suggest that the victim of 
these combined pressures is the textile 
mill products industry whose employ- 
ment growth rate is significantly below 
that of the apparel industry—though, as 
I have already pointed out, growth in ap- 
parel employment is far below the rate 
of growth in all manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

In any event, Mr. President these data 
certainly do not support the use which 
the importers attempt to make of the 
overall change in employment; namely, 
as support for their thesis that the 
textile industry has enjoyed a “phenom- 
enal growth” during the past 8 years. 

Sixth, the importers turn to statistics 
concerning the mill consumption of fibers 
in a further effort to bolster their notion 
that the textile industry has enjoyed 
phenomenal growth and is the picture of 
health. They content themselves with 
calling attention to the fact that the 
amount of fiber consumed in 1968 was 
47 percent greater than that consumed 
in 1961 and calling attention to the in- 
creased use of manmade fibers in U.S. 
textile operations. 

It is not surprising, Mr. President, that 
U.S. textile mill consumption reflects an 
increased use of manmade fibers in com- 
parison with cotton and wool. The 
American textile industry has pioneered, 
innovated, and promoted the use of man- 
made fibers, alone and in blends, in con- 
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ventional and new fabric constructions gree this effort was successful in the 
in an imaginative effort to gain and hold past, and it is this success that for a time 
the allegiance of consumers for increased helped cushion the blow of the rising 
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expenditures for textile articles. To a de- 


import competition. 


TABLE 5,—EMPLOYMENT IN THE TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS AND APPAREL INDUSTRIES COMPARED WITH ALL MANUFAC- 
TURING AND WITH THE NATION’S TOTAL LABOR FORCE, 1961-68 


[Employment data in thousands} 


Textile mill products 


Change 


Employment (percent) Employment 


Average annual 
change 


Apparel 


(percent) Employment 


The Nation's total 
All manufacturing labor force 
Change Change 


Change 
(percent) Employment 


(percent 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


As the liberally administered re- 
straints of the Long-Term Cotton Textile 
Arrangement placed some limitations, 
however generous, on exports of cotton 
textiles to the United States, the prin- 
cipal supplying nations shifted increas- 
ingly to the use of manmade fibers, alone 
and in blends, in part to escape the re- 
straints under the LTA, and in part to 
take advantage of the consumer demand 
which had been stimulated by the de- 
velopmental and promotional programs 
of the U.S. textile industry. 

As in the case of the other alleged 
indicators of phenomenal growth cited 
by the importers, it is not sufficient, as 
they do, merely to call attention to the 
fact that there has been an increase in 
the consumption of fibers. I can accept 
for purposes of discussion the thesis of 
the importers that overall fiber con- 
sumption should be considered rather 
than a segmented study of cotton, wool, 
and manmade fibers, Indeed, I am happy 
to see the importers take this position, 
as it is precisely this fact which has 
been the basis for the efforts of the 
American industry and textile State 
Members of Congress to persuade the 
executive branch of the Government to 
recognize that the textile industry com- 
plex is interdependent from a fiber point 
of view and that all-fiber regulation is 
required, not merely imports of cotton 
textiles. 

The fact is, however, Mr. President, 
that the rate of increase in mill con- 
sumption of all fibers in the United 
States has lagged seriously behind the 
increase in consumer disposable income 
and of personal consumer expenditures 
for clothing articles in the United States. 
It is also significant that textile sales 
valued in constant dollars have grown 
at a rate very close to that of mill con- 
sumption, both being far off the pace of 
the growth in consumer disposable in- 
come and expenditures for clothing. 

As will be shown in a subsequent sec- 
tion of my remarks, the mill consump- 
tion of fibers standing alone is an in- 
sufficient indication of the pace of 
activity in the textile mill products in- 
dustry. The heart of this industry is 
represented by the establishments en- 


gaged in the production of fabric for use 
in apparel. A substantial part of the fiber 
consumed in the United States goes into 
floor coverings and industrial textiles. 
The growth rate in these sectors, in- 
cluding, notably, tufted carpets and rugs, 
has been exceptional and the amount of 
fiber consumed in such manufacturing 
activity tends to invalidate the use of 
mill consumption data standing alone 
as an index of textile mill activity. This 
point is emphasized by the data in my 
table 6 concerning the production of 
broadwoven goods, where the annual 
average rate of change is far, far below 
the increase in the mill consumption of 
fibers. 

These facts, established by my table 6, 
refute the suggestion contained in the 
importers’ memorandum that in some 
way the change in mill consumption of 
fibers supports their general thesis. The 
facts as set forth in my table 6 show 
that in this area, as in the case of the 
other factors cited by the importers, the 
truth is opposite to the impression they 
seek to create. 

Seventh, the importers next contend 
that “imports have increased modestly 
in comparison with the spectacular 
growth in mill consumption.” They in- 
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sist that data pertaining to the appar- 
ent domestic consumption of textiles and 
to imports be evaluated on an overall 
pound equivalent basis. They then point 
to the smaller increase in the quantity of 
textile imports than they assert occurred 
in the taxtile mill consumption of fibers 
as support for their contention that 
“there has been no injury to domestic 
production due to imports,” 

The importers’ argument is facile: By 
substituting the concept of “injury to 
domestic production” for the more ap- 
propriate test of “injury to the domestic 
industry” the importers seek to avoid the 
implications of the retarded growth rate 
in employment and sales, and the mar- 
ginal earnings performance of the tex- 
tile mill products and apparel industries 
in comparison with the average of all 
manufacturing industries which I have 
previously discussed and documented. 

Their stratagem should not succeed, 
Mr. President, because it is addressed 
superficially and in a misleading way to 
a fragment of the data reflective of the 
industry’s situation which is far less 
cogent in evaluating the industry’s posi- 
tion than the systematic analysis which 
I have presented in these remarks. 

A study of the relationship of imports 
to the mill consumption of fibers can 
be helpful, Mr. President, if it is ap- 
proached with a correct understanding 
of the structural nature of the textile 
import problem and with appropriate 
oe This I shall now undertake 

o. 

A fair analysis of the textile import 
problem must begin with the recognition 
that manmade staple fiber, filaments, 
and filament yarn are textile articles, 
recognized as such by the United Nation’s 
Standard International Trade Classifica- 
tion, the Brussels Nomenclature, the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States, the 
Tariff Commission in its January 1968 
report on “Textiles and Apparel” made 
at the joint behest of the President and 
the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, by the textile industry itself in its 
testimony before congressional commit- 
tees and the Tariff Commission, and in 
the definitions of all of the pending 
textile import quota bills. 


TABLE 6.—TEXTILE MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY AS MEASURED BY MILL CONSUMPTION OF FIBERS, 
BROADWOVEN GOODS PRODUCTION, AND TEXTILE SALES IN CONSTANT DOLLARS, 1961-68 


1961 1962 1963 


Mill consumption of all 
fibers (millions of 
6,561.0 7,042.1 7,246.1 
Percent of change +7. 33 +2. 90 
Broadwoven foots pro- 
duction, all fibers (mil- 
lions of linear yards). 
Percent of change 
Textile sales, 1961 (millions 
of dollars) 
Percent of change. 
Consumer disposable in- 
come (billions of dollars)... 
Percent of change. 
Personal consumption ex- 
penditures: 
Clothing and shoes 
(billions of dollars)... 
Percent of change. 


12, 104 

—1.60 
$14,971 $15,510 
+7.14 “43.60 


$404.6 
+5. 01 


$30.6 
+3. 38 


Average 
annual 
change 

1964 1968 (percent) 


1966 1967 


7,782.1 8,494.4 9,007.5 8,982.0 9,781.7 _........ 
+7.40 +9.15 +4603 -0.28 +8.90 


13, 431 
+5. 21 


$17,910 
+7, 42 


$473.2 
+8, 01 


13, 304 
—0.95 


$19, 311 
+7. 82 


12,753 
—4.14 


$19,279 
—0.17 


12, 968 
+1. 69 


$20,708 
+7.41 


$589. 0 
+7.82 


12, 766 
+5.47 
$16,673 
—7. 50 


$438.1 


+8.28 +6.78 


$33.5 $35.9 
+9.48 = +7.16 


Source: Textile Organon, March 1969; Bureau of the Census; Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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This recognition leads necessarily to 
the inclusion of imports of manmade 
fibers in the data which undertake to 
measure in pound equivalents, imports 
of textile articles. Just as imports of ap- 
parel articles have an impact upon the 
textile mills which weave fabric by dis- 
placing the consumption of domestic fab- 
ric by domestic apparel plants, so, too, the 
importation of apparel, fabric, yarn, and 
staple of manmade fiber have an impact 
upon the manmade fiber producers, part 
of the textile industry complex, by dis- 
placing domestically produced fiber in 
textile articles destined for consumption 
in the U.S. market. 

The importers ignore this basic fact 
in their memorandum and, hence, their 
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data significantly understate the true 
extent of import penetration of manmade 
fibers as measured by the ratio of im- 
ports to domestic consumption of fiber. 
My table 7 sets forth the data pertinent 
to this measurement. The importers have 
undertaken to measure only the ratio of 
imports of secondary textile articles to 
domestic consumption, whereas the true 
measure must be based upon the ratio of 
total imports of textile articles, including 
manmade fibers, to domestic consump- 
tion. Thus, the correct measurement of 
the import penetration of textile articles 
on an all-fiber basis in the year 1968 is 
10.5 percent rather than the 7.7 percent 
claimed by the importers in their memo- 
randum, 


TABLE 7-A.—RATIO OF IMPORTS OF TEXTILE ARTICLES TO DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION, 1961-68 


{Amounts in millions of pounds of fiber] 


Ratio of imports to domestic 


Imports consumption (percent) 


Secondar 
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Mr. President, the issue posed by the 
contentions of the American Importers 
Association and the currency which those 
contentions gained as a result of their 
energetic distribution and exposition by 
that association's representatives in ad- 
vance of Secretary Stans’ visit to the 
nations whose representatives he con- 
sulted in regard to the U.S, textile import 
problem can be stated as follows: Does 
the Congress wish, as a matter of policy, 
to leave without remedy basic American 
industries whose rate of growth is re- 
tarded under the pressure of excessive 
and rapidly increasing import competi- 
tion to a degree where such industries 
fall below the average rate of growth of 
the manufacturing sector of the Ameri- 
can economy and below the rate of 
growth required if the industry is to con- 
tribute proportionately to the employ- 
ment of the growing labor force of the 
Nation? 

The importers seek to obscure this fun- 
damental issue by simplistic presentation 


of absolute growth figures over an 8-year 
period without in a single instance relat- 
ing such growth to the growth of the Na- 


Primary 
manmade 
fiber 
products 


cotton, wool, 
and manmade 
fiber 

products 


Domestic 
consumption 


Secondary 
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Source: Textile Organon, March 1969. 


But these data, even when corrected 
as by my table 7-A, still conceal the true 
extent of the import penetration of tex- 
tile articles in the most seriously affected 
area of the industry; namely, the ap- 
parel manufacturing sector with the sup- 
porting textile mill products operations 
which supply the yarn and fabric which 
ultimately become apparel articles. It is 
possible to determine that portion of the 
mill consumption of textile fibers in the 
United States which has apparel as its 
end use. Imports of yarn, fabric, and ap- 
parel on a fiber pound equivalent basis 
can then be related to the domestic con- 
sumption of fiber for apparel use to de- 
rive a more accurate indication of the 
extent of import penetration in this ma- 
jor and most sensitive sector of the tex- 
tile industry. This analysis is presented in 
my table 7—B, which establishes that in 
1968 imports accounted for nearly 18 
percent of domestic consumption of tex- 
tile fiber in apparel manufacture, more 
than double the extent of import pene- 
tration in 1961. 

Mr. President, the use of overall sta- 
tistics concerning imports and domestic 
consumption on an all-fiber basis not 
only tends to obscure the heavy impact 
of imports in the apparel sector of the 
industry and those sectors of the textile 
mill products and fiber industry which 
support apparel manufacturing; it also 
obscures the very grave position of the 
woolen and worsted industry in the 
United States as a result of inordinate 
import pressures. My table 7-C shows 
that the penetration of textile articles 
of wool has risen to the extraordinary 
level of 31.3 percent in the year 1968, up 
sharply from the already excessive level 


of imports which existed in 1961 of 23.8 
percent. 


TABLE 7-B.—RATIO OF THE AGGREGATE IMPORTS OF YARN 
FABRIC, AND APPAREL TO THE DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 
OF FIBER IN APPAREL END USE, 1961-68 


{Amounts in millions of pounds] 


Ratio of 
imports to 
domestic 
consumption 
(percent) 


Domestic 
consumption 
of fiber 

in apparel 
end use 


Imports of 
yarn, fabric, 
and apparel 
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11968 consumption calculated based on ratio of apparel end 
use to total consumption in 1967, applied to 1968 domestic 
fiber consumption as reported in source. 


Source: Textile Organon, March issues, 1964, 1966, 1969; 
January 1969. 
TABLE 7-C.—RATIO OF IMPORTS TO DOMESTIC CON- 
SUMPTION FOR WOOL, 1961-68 


[Amounts in millions of pounds} 


Ratio of 
imports to 
domestic 
consumption 
(percent) 


Domestic 


consumption Imports 
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Source: Textile, Organon, March 1969 


tion’s work force, or of its economy, or of 
the manufacturing sector of the econ- 
omy, or to the earnings performance of 
other industries. The essence of the im- 
porters’ position is that the Congress 
ought not to inquire into the relative 
performance and growth of the textile 
industry in comparison with the rest of 
the American economy nor be concerned 
about a submarginal growth rate for a 
basic American industry. 

Mr. President, I believe that the issue 
is clearly joined by the type of attack 
which the American Importers Associa- 
tion is making upon the U.S. textile in- 
dustry and the manner in which the 
importers have set about to obfuscate the 
essential facts. 

To my colleagues in this body I state 
that the time has come when we must 
cleanly and squarely face up to our re- 
sponsibilities. It is we who are charged 
with the regulation of foreign commerce. 
It is we who are expected to strike a bal- 
ance between the legitimate interests of 
foreign nations intent upon trading with 
the United States and benefiting by our 
open market, on the one hand, an¢ 
the equally legitimate interests of Amer - 
ican industries to sustain on a reasonabl > 
basis their work force and economis 
growth so that they may continue to 
contribute to the strength and well-br:- 
ing of our Nation. 

It is not, Mr. President, a heinous act 
for Members of this body to respond to 
their constitutional responsibilities. It 
is not an unworthy act for a Congress 
which has always been keenly sensitive 
to our Nation’s moral and legal obliga- 
tions to other members of the commu- 
nity of nations to act now to develop a 
policy based upon concepts of fairness 
and equity which will afford our basic 
domestic industries at least an equal op- 
portunity to share in the economic life 
and progress of our Nation. 

In view of our traditions, we recognize 
as Americans that freedom is accompa- 
nied by responsibility. The right to free- 
dom of choice does not give any of us 
the right to shout “fire” in a crowded 
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theater, nor the right to drive at a reck- 
less rate of speed irrespective of the right 
of others on a public highway. By act of 
Congress our free enterprise system does 
not give any American manufacturer the 
right to pay wages below the statutory 
minimum nor to require his employees to 
work in excess of the maximum hours 
without the payment of the prescribed 
overtime. Our free enterprise system 
must also yield to the strictures of the 
antitrust laws and to the prohibition 
contained in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act against the use of unfair prac- 
tices in commerce. 

Why is it that we in the Congress, 
with the full realization that no respon- 
sible member or group in society have 
the right to exercise their liberty in a 
way that does positive harm to their 
neighbors, refuse to recognize the true 
nature of excessive import competition 
based upon the competitive advantage of 
wage scales and working conditions 
which are outlawed in this country? Op- 
ponents of import regulation choose to 
state the problem in terms of simplistic 
alternatives, using expressions such as 
“shutting out imports.” That type of 
dialog does a disservice to the difficult 
task which is our responsibility as Mem- 
bers of the Congress to recognize the 
problems, to study and understand them, 
and to have the courage to undertake 
their solution. 

It is no longer sufficient, given the 
widespread exposure of our basic indus- 
tries, for us to take refuge in the thought 
that the best solution, as implied in the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, is for the 
Federal Government to subsidize the re- 
location of entire industries and their 
workers to some other line of endeavor. 
Mr. President, it is manifestly impossible 
to “relocate” the textile and apparel 
industries: they are spread across the 
face of America in literally hundreds of 
communities. It is difficult to retrain the 
workers in the textile industry for some 
other occupation. In many cases the 
textile mill represents the only source 
of gainful employment for miles around 
the community in which it is located, In 
Appalachia and a 50-mile belt surround- 
ing it, employment in the textile mill 
products, apparel, and manmade fiber 
industries accounts for one out of every 
four jobs in manufacturing industries 
available to that depressed economic 
area. 

Mr. President, for many years the 
United States has based its foreign trade 
policy on the myth that our capital- 
intensive industries whose technological 
sophistication enables them to compete 
in world trade will supply jobs for all of 
the workers who are displaced by rising 
import competition in the product sec- 
tors of our labor-intensive industries. 
The study to which I referred at the out- 
set based on a computer analysis per- 
formed on behalf of the Trade Relations 
Council of the United States demon- 
strates conclusively that this assumption 
is fallacious. 

I have already alluded to the fact that 
the labor-intensive industries included 
in the Trade Relations Council study suf- 
fered a net loss of 367,552 jobs as a result 
of the balance of trade deficit experi- 
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enced in our foreign trade in products 
like or competitive with the output of 
those industries in 1966 alone. The Coun- 
cil’s study also established that the for- 
eign trade surplus of the capital-inten- 
sive industries generated employment 
equivalent to only 201,532 jobs, leaving 
the U.S. economy with a net job deficit 
in manufacturing of 160,000 jobs. While 
the capital-intensive industries gener- 
ated in dollars a trade surplus of $10.4 
billion, somewhat greater than the trade 
deficit of $9 billion of the labor-intensive 
industries in 1967, the net favorable dol- 
lar balance of $1.4 billion will not supply 
a surplus of jobs as a result of our for- 
eign trade in manufactured products. 

Mr. President, this Nation will always 
require a complete range of manufactur- 
ing industries, including the labor-in- 
tensive as well as the capital-intensive, 
if our responsibilities to provide employ- 
ment for all of the members of our work 
force are to be met. The Nation’s labor 
force does not now, nor will it ever, con- 
sist entirely of persons possessing the 
types of technical skills which are needed 
in the sophisticated capital-intensive in- 
dustries; nor will those industries ever 
be able to employ the entire portion of 
the work force which must find its em- 
ployment in the manufacturing sector 
of the economy. 

What we are witnessing is a strong 
erosion of jobs and job opportunities in 
labor-intensive industries because our 
foreign trade policy exposes those indus- 
tries to unrelieved pressure from sharply 
rising imports without hope for limita- 
tion. Unless we promptly undertake to 
create a realistic foreign trade policy 
that will preserve for our labor-intensive 
industries equal opportunity to share in 
the growth of the American market with 
foreign products, we are dooming our 
basic manufacturing industries to a slow 
death and their workers to an insecure 
and uncertain future. 

I say to the Members of this body that 
the time is overdue in which we man- 
fully face our responsibilities and un- 
dertake to act in the interests not only 
of the textile mill products, apparel, and 
man-made fiber industries, but also the 
other basic industries which are simi- 
larly affected by excessive imports, To 
this end, Mr. President, I shall shortly 
introduce as an amendment to an ap- 
propriate bill pending before this body 
a legislative solution not only to the tex- 
tile import problem, but also to the prob- 
lems besetting any other American in- 
dustry which is being harmed in its em- 
ployment or economic health by exces- 
sive import competition. I shall at an 
appropriate time ask the distinguished 
Members of this body who have dis- 
played leadership on these problems to 
join with me in the sponsorship of this 
important new approach to the solution 
of these problems. 

EXHIBIT 1 
AMERICAN IMPORTERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York, N.Y. 

Attached is a revised copy of our earlier 
Memorandum entitled “Memorandum on the 
Performance of the United States Textile and 


Apparel Industries and the Impact of Im- 
ports.” The revisions include several 1968 fig- 
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ures which had been estimated or were pre- 
liminary. Most of them apply to sales and 
profits, Table 1, Figures 1 and 2. 
MICHAEL P, DANIELS, 
General Counsel. 
MEMORANDUM ON THE PERFORMANCE OF THE 
U.S. TEXTILE AND APPAREL INDUSTRIES AND 
THE IMPACT OF IMPORTS 


[Figures referred to not printed in RECORD] 


The purpose of this memorandum is to 
summarize the reasons of AIA-TAG for as- 
serting the complete lack of economic justi- 
fication for controls on imports of textiles 
and apparel products, whether by way of 
legislative quotas or a negotiated interna- 
tional agreement. A more extensive treat- 
ment is contained in the statement of AIA- 
TAG before the Committee on Ways and 
Means on Foreign Trade and Tariff Proposals 
(Part 6, pages 2415, 2417, et seq. 1967). 

Foreign governments, it is believed, will re- 
ject approaches to enter into an interna- 
tional agreement controlling world trade in 
textiles and apparel because of the absence 
of data supporting the United States indus- 
try’s special pleas for such controls. 


SUMMARY 


The textile industry has enjoyed a phe- 
nomenal growth from 1961 through 1968. 
This growth was briefly interrupted by a 
slight recession in the general economy in 
1967 resulting in a minor downturn from the 
record levels achieved by the industry in 
1966. In 1968, the industry completely re- 
covered from this recession and surpassed, in 
almost every instance, the record perform- 
ance of 1966. Indications are that 1969 will be 
another record year for the textile industry. 
This depends largely upon general economic 
factors and the overall condition of the 
American economy. 

Imports over the period have also grown, 
but such growth has been commensurate 
with the growth in domestic production. Im- 
ports also declined during the slight reces- 
ion of 1967, but picked up in 1968. During 
1968, and at the present time, imports have 
been stimulated by extraordinary demand 
conditions within the United States and in- 
flationary price levels. Nonetheless, imports 
represent a very modest and stable propor- 
tion of domestic consumption of textile and 
apparel products. 

Import growth must be seen within the 
context of the growth in domestic produc- 
tion and domestic consumption of such prod- 
ucts. Figures showing the growth of imports 
in percentage terms without reference either 
to the absolute volume of increase or out- 
side of the context of overall domestic con- 
sumption are misleading and considerably 
distort reality. 

Another major distortion engaged in by 
the domestic industry is analyses by each 
fiber: cotton, man-made, and wool. Man- 
made fibers are substituting for both cotton 
and wool. This is clearly admitted by the 
United States textile industry. The conse- 
quence of that admission, however, is that 
one must look to the overall performance 
of all fibers in making valid comparisons. 

ANALYSIS 

An analysis of every indicator of per- 
formance shows a picture of health and 
growth in the textile and apparel industries. 
These indices are shown on the attached 
tables and charts. 


SALES AND PROFITS 


Sales of the textile mill products industry 
grew from 13.4 billion dollars in 1961 to 20.8 
billion dollars in 1968, an increase of 55.6 
percent. Sales for 1968 were 11.6 percent 
above the level for 1967. 

Profits of the textile mill products industry 
grew from 589 million dollars in 1961 to 
1,276 million dollars in 1968, an increase of 
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116.6 percent. The increase in profits for 1968 
compared to 1967 was 29.9 percent. 

Apparel industry sales grew by 67.6 percent 
from 1961 to 1968. Profits grew by 181.3 per- 
cent over this period from 331 million dollars 
to 931 million dollars. These figures are shown 
on Table 1 and are plotted on Figures I 
and II. 

SHIPMENTS 

Shipments from the textile mill products 
industry grew from 14.0 billion dollars in 
1961 to 21.7 billion dollars in 1968, an in- 
crease of some 55 percent. These figures are 
shown on Table 2 and Figure III. 


PRODUCTION 


Industrial production increased rapidly 
over the period. For the apparel industry 
there was a slight decline in 1967 but a 
pickup in 1968 almost to the peak level of 
1966. The textile mill products industry also 
showed a slight decrease from 1966 to 1967, 
but a strong upward turn in 1968 with an 
increase of about 8 points in the index of 
industrial production. These figures are 
shown on Table 3 and Figures IV and V. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Employment has also shown an increase 
over the period with a gain in almost 
300,000 workers from 1961 to 1968. During 
1968 alone, there was a gain of 50,000 work- 
ers. These figures are shown on Table 4 and 
Figure VI. 


MILL CONSUMPTION OF FIBERS 


Mill consumption of cotton, wool, man- 
made and other fibers are shown on Table 5 
and Figure VII. It should first be noted that 
total consumption of all fibers, which is a 
measure of overall textile activity, increased 
from 6.6 billion pounds in 1961 to 9.7 billion 
pounds in 1968, an increase of 47 percent. 
What the figure illustrates so graphically is 
the switch from the natural fibers to the 
man-made fibers. Thus, the performance of 
wool has remained fairly static with some 
decline evident and there was a drop in 
cotton consumption. Man-made fibers, on 
the other hand, have increased from 2.1 bil- 
lion pounds to 5.2 billion pounds, an increase 
of 115 percent. In 1968 for the first time, 
man-made fibers surpassed cotton consump- 
tion. It is this dramatic switch to the man- 
made fibers which has made analysis by 
separate fibers irrelevant. 

The domestic industry can point to a de- 
clining performance of cotton and wool. This 
is not attributable to imports, however, but 
to the competition from man-made fibers. 
Total consumption, as shown on Figure VII, 
has increased. 


COMPARISON OF IMPORTS AND DOMESTIC 
CONSUMPTION 


Table 6 and Figure VIII show mill con- 
sumption, apparent domestic consumption, 
(mill consumption, plus imports, minus ex- 
ports) imports and exports. Imports have 
increased modestly in comparison with the 
spectacular growth in mill consumption. It 
is here that the “percentage game” is belied. 
It is true that imports have increased by 
135 percent from 1961 to 1968, whereas mill 
consumption has increased by 47 percent. 
However, the absolute magnitudes are the 
important factor. While imports increased 
by 450.7 million pounds, mill consumption 
increased by 3.1 billion pounds, Thus, the 
growth in mill consumption was about seven 
times the growth in imports. Of the total 
growth in mill consumption plus imports, 
imports accounted for only 12.7 percent, 
while domestic mill consumption accounted 
for 87.3 percent. 

Certainly as Figure VIII illustrates, there 
has been no injury to domestic production 
due to imports. The slight decline in mill 
consumption in 1967 was matched by a 
greater decline in imports (see Table 6). As 
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Table 6 also shows, the ratio of imports to 
domestic consumption has remained fairly 
stable, certainly since 1962. The ratio in 1968 
was only one point above the 1962 ratio and 
in 1967 and 1968 there was an actual decline 
from the highest ratio reached in 1966. This 
overall measurement has a number of im- 
perfections so that the ratio should not be 
taken as accurate in the absolute sense; 
however, as an index it measures the rela- 
tive performance of the domestic industry 
compared to imports. 


ANALYSIS BY FIBER 


As pointed out above, analysis by separate 
fibers is unfair and misleading. 

The situation in wool and cotton is im- 
possible to illustrate because of the rapid 
substitution of man-made fibers for the 
natural fibers on the cotton and the woolen 
and worsted systems. Thus, simple minded 
comparisons of imports, chiefly of cotton 
or wool with domestic production by chief 
fiber, are completely misleading. 

The domestic industry has made a large 
point of the growth in imports of man-made 
fiber products. These figures compared with 
mill consumption and apparent domestic 
consumption are shown on Table 7 and 
Figure IX. Imports have grown from 23,2 
million pounds in 1961 to 172.4 million 
pounds in 1968. Mill consumption, however, 
during the same period grew from 2.1 bil- 
lion pounds in 1961 to 5.2 billion pounds 
in 1968. Thus, while imports increased by 
149.2 million, mill consumption increased 
by 3.1 billion. As the figure also illustrates, 
the ratio of imports to domestic consump- 
tion has remained at extremely low rates, at 
its highest, 3.3 percent in 1968. 


COMPARISONS BY SEGMENT 


Even in the overall figures discussed above, 
there are a number of distortions when all 
imports and domestic products are com- 
bined in terms of weight. The most valid 
and revealing comparisons are separate com- 
parisons by the major categories of yarns, 
fabrics, and apparel. Unfortunately, it is 
almost impossible to compute figures for 
1968 because of the time lag in statistical 
reporting, and even in 1967, there are diffi- 
cult problems. Judgments as to conversion 
factors and other technical matters compli- 
cate the matter. The most reliable computa- 
tions available are those by the United 
States Tariff Commission. The Commission 
found that the ratio of imports to consump- 
tion in 1966 for yarns was 1.4 percent, for 
broad woven fabrics, 6.5 percent, and for 
apparel (in 1965), 5.1 percent. 

Given the general relative performance of 
imports and domestic production for 1967 and 
1968, we do not believe that these percentages 
would have materially changed. Indeed, the 
overall analysis showing a higher ratio in 
1966 than in 1967 or 1968 (see Table 6), can 
be taken as an indication that in some areas 
the ratios might also have declined. 


ANALYSIS BY INDIVIDUAL PRODUCTS 


The domestic industry has often cited par- 
ticular products, for example, white shirts, 
with very high ratios of imports to domestic 
consumption as reason for overall quotas. 
Such particular instances, however, affecting 
a minute portion of the trade, cannot be 
utilized to support overall controls. In many 
instances, even with a very high ratio of im- 
ports to consumption, imports cannot have 
been deemed to have caused any injury to 
domestic production. This depends on the 
particular nature of the trade and the nature 
of the product, where, in many instances, one 
is dealing with specialties traditionally im- 
ported in large proportion from overseas. 

Such particular products should, in our 
view, be handled through the Escape Clause 
mechanism, first to determine whether im- 
ports have caused or threatened serious in- 
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jury, and second, to determine what relief 
might be appropriate if injury is found. 

To this end, we have endorsed the general 
notion of an Escape Clause amendment sug- 
gested by the report of the Special Repre- 
sentative for Trade Negotiations and by the 
Hon. Wilbur Mills, Chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, as the appro- 
priate method of dealing with the problems 
of particular products. Such problems, if any, 
will certainly not support the overall quota 
relief sought by the domestic industry. 


TABLE 1.—SALES AND PROFITS: U.S. TEXTILE AND 
APPAREL INDUSTRIES, 1961-68 


[Dollar amounts in millions} 


Apparel and other 
finished products 


Net poe 

efore 
__ Federal 
income tax 


Textile mill products 


Net pas 

efore 
_ Federal 
income tax 


Net sales Net sales 


(per- 


cent)... 11.6 29.9 27.9 


Source: Federal Trade Commission, Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 


TABLE 2.—U.S. MANUFACTURERS’ SHIPMENTS: TEXTILE 
MILL PRODUCTS, 1961-68 
[Millions of dollars] 


Increase: 1961-68, 55 percent. 

Increase: 1967-68, 13 percent. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 3.—INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Textile mill 


Apparel 
roducts 


products 


Annually: 
1961 


Monthly: 
January. 


Note: Monthly figures seasonally adjusted. 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. 
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TABLE 4.—EMPLOYMENT: U.S. TEXTILE AND 
APPAREL INDUSTRIES 


[In thousands} 


Textile 


ry 
= 


Apparel 


1,215 
1, 264 
1, 283 
1, 303 
1, 354 
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Note: Seasonally adjusted. 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TABLE 5.—U.S. MILL CONSUMPTION OF FIBERS, 
1961-68 


[In millions of pounds] 
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1 Estimated. 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 6.—U.S. MILL CONSUMPTION OF ALL FIBERS, COM. 
PARED TO THE FIBER CONTENT OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
OF ALL SEMI-MANUFACTURED AND MANUFACTURED 
TEXTILE AND APPAREL PRODUCTS, AND APPARENT 
DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION, 1961-68 


[in millions of pounds} 


Imports 
as a per- 
cent of 
domestic 
con- 
sumption 


Apparent 

Mill domestic 
con- con- 
sumption Imports Exports sumption 


326.0 6,574.6 


Pp 
- 


NNoramp 
SUN ONOn~ 


1 Preliminary. 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 7,—U.S. MILL CONSUMPTION OF MANMADE FIBERS, 
COMPARED TO THE MANMADE FIBER CONTENT OF 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SEMIMANUFACTURED AND 
MANUFACTURED TEXTILE AND APPAREL PRODUCTS, 
AND APPARENT DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 


{In millions of dollars] 


Imports 
as a per- 
cent of 
domestic 
con- 
sumption 


1.2 


Apparent 
domestic 
con- con 


Year sumption Imports Exports sumption 


134, 4 
124.0 


1 Estimated. 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I compli- 
ment the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina for this masterly analysis 
of the desperate situation which con- 
fronts the textile industry, as well as 
other industries in this Nation. I com- 
mend him not only for his analysis, but 
particularly for the concluding words of 
his speech, in which he justifiably states 
that the time has come for something 
more than words. It is time for action on 
the part of Congress. 

As the distinguished Senator knows, I 
have been in conference with him, and 
shall wish to join him when he intro- 
duces the bill which he is preparing. I 
have two bills of my own before the 
Senate on this subject. 

In my own State, where we have lost 
the bulk of our textile industry, we find 
we are now going down the same road 
with the shoe industry, which is vital to 
my section of the country. Eleven plants 
have recently closed, seven of them with- 
in the last 3 years. Nearly 3,000 jobs have 
been destroyed, and, in the last 6 months, 
the trend has speeded up to the point 
where we have lost over a thousand more 
jobs in the shoe industry alone. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the time of the Senator 
from South Carolina has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator’s 
time be extended 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. I shall only use 2 of 
those minutes. 

Mr. President, I shall not take the fur- 
ther time of the Senate, except to repeat, 
in a few sentences, what I said when the 
Senator from Georgia made his speech 
to the Senate on this subject the other 
day. 

This is not in any way a reflection 
upon the very able speech of the Senator 
from South Carolina—but time after 
time we have had a field day in the Sen- 
ate, and Senators have delivered speech 
after speech about this situation, but 
it has ended here and been limited to 
talk. 

Now the straws in the wind indicate 
that the present administration is pre- 
paring or is inclined, at least, to follow 
the example of the administrations of 
President Johnson, President Kennedy, 
and President Eisenhower, and place our 
foreign relations and the attitude of the 
State Department ahead of the preserva- 
tion of American jobs. 

I am a friend and admirer of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and I am 
with him 98 percent of the time, I hope. 
But the time has come to do something 
more than talk; and the opportunity 
will be before the Senate within a very 
few days to indicate our intent to do 
something about this situation. I think 
such an indication would strengthen the 
administration rather than hurt it, be- 
cause it is time that the world should 
know and the country should know that 
Congress is prepared to perform its duty 
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to save the jobs provided by American 
industry. 

I commend the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from New Hampshire 
for his remarks. The Senator from New 
Hampshire has given most distinguished 
leadership in Congress over a period of 
a decade or more in an effort to present 
to Congress the desperate situation of 
textile industry employment in America. 

The Senator from New Hampshire as 
the senior committee member on the 
minority side, and the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE), as a mem- 
ber of the Special Textile Committee and 
as the senior committee member on the 
majority side, have led the fight over the 
years. 

Rather than talk, we have given hard 
statistical information and gotten down 
to the root of the problem and told it 
like it is. 

As the Senator from Missouri stated 
the day before yesterday with reference 
to the importers’ position in his brief 
remarks: 

Let us lay the facts on the table and then 
talk in adjectives and specific language. 


I thought it was time to get to the 
facts. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator. I have never heard 
the case stated more clearly and the 
problem put forth in a more practical 
and understandable way. 

In my State, the manufacturing in- 
dustry depends upon the textile industry 
as the eighth largest in the State. It has 
a payroll of $280 million a year. It is 
worthy of all our consideration. The in- 
dustry employs 68,000 people, of whom 
50,000 people are employed in my partic- 
ular area of Los Angeles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for an additional 2 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I point 
out that there are 230,000 businesses, 
mainly small. They form the main 
strength and backbone of this industrial 
complex that we call America. Large 
numbers of the members of the minority 
groups who need special help are em- 
ployed in the industry. 

I point out to the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina that as the story 
is told and as the bill comes up for con- 
sideration, I would like to do whatever 
I can to join enthusiastically with the 
Senator and others in this most needed 
concern for this particular industry. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California (Mr. 
MurpHy) was a strong worker and sup- 
porter of a similar measure in the past. 
There is industrywide support in Cali- 
fornia. As we emphasize the need for this 
measure and as we see southern support 
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for the northern textile industry, we are 
talking about a national industry. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I would 
like to associate myself with the concern 
for the textile import problem that the 
distinguished junior Senator from South 
Carolina has expressed. The textile in- 
dustry is the largest manufacturing em- 
ployer in the State of Tennessee, with 
many plants being located in rural areas. 
I am particularly concerned that jobs for 
workers in these areas may be jeopard- 
ized. I am most hopeful that the Nixon 
administration will be able to negotiate 
a fair and reasonable voluntary import 
quota system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Florida for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the distinguished majority 
leader wishes me to yield briefly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Without losing his 
rights to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL POL- 
ICY ACT OF 1969 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 287, S. 1075. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1075) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to conduct investigations, stud- 


ies, surveys, and research relating to 
the Nation’s ecological systems, natural 


resources, and environmental quality, 
and to establish a Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 1. That this Act may be cited as the 
“National Environmental Policy Act of 1969". 


PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The purposes of this Act are: To 
declare a national policy which will encour- 
age productive and enjoyable harmony be- 
tween man and his environment; to promote 
efforts which will prevent or eliminate dam- 
age to the environment and biosphere and 
stimulate the health and welfare of man; 
to enrich the understanding of the ecological 
systems and natural resources important to 
the Nation; and to establish a Board of En- 
vironmental Quality Advisers. 


TITLE I 


DECLARATION OF NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLICY 


Sec. 101. (a) The Congress, recognizing that 
man depends on his biological and physical 
surroundings for food, shelter and other 
needs, and for cultural enrichment as well; 
and recognizing further the profound in- 
fluences of population growth, high-density 
urbanization, industrial expansion, resource 
exploitation, and new and expanding tech- 
nological advances on our physical and bio- 
logical surroundings and on the quality of 
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life available to the American people; hereby 
declares that it is the continuing policy and 
responsibility of the Federal Government to 
use all practicable means, consistent with 
other essential considerations of national 
policy, to improve and coordinate Federal 
plans, functions, programs, and resources 
to the end that the Nation may— 

(1) fulfill the responsibilities of each gen- 
eration as trustee of the environment for suc- 
ceeding generations; 

(2) assure for all Americans safe, health- 
ful, productive, and esthetically and cultur- 
ally pleasing surroundings; 

(3) attain the widest range of beneficial 
uses of the environment without degrada- 
tion, risk to health or safety, or other un- 
desirable and unintended consequences; 

(4) preserve important historic, cultural, 
and natural aspects of our national heritage, 
and maintain, wherever possible, an environ- 
ment which supports diversity and variety of 
individual choice; 

(5) achieve a balance between population 
and resource use which will permit high 
standards of living and a widesharing of 
life’s amenities; and 

(6) enhance the quality of renewable re- 
sources and approach the maximum attain- 
able recycling of depletable resources. 

(b) The Congress recognizes that each per- 
son has a fundamental and inalienable right 
to a healthful environment and that each 
person has a responsibility to contribute to 
the preservation and enhancement of the en- 
vironment. 

Sec. 102. The Congress authorizes and di- 
rects that the policies, regulations, and pub- 
lic laws of the United States, to the fullest 
extent possible, be inerpreted and admin- 
istered in accordance with the policies set 
forth in this Act, and that all agencies of 
the Federal Government— 

(a) utilize to the fullest extent possible a 
systematic, interdisciplinary approach which 
will insure the integrated use of the natural 
and social sciences and the environmental 
design arts in planning and in decisionmak- 
ing which may have an impact on man’s en- 
vironment; 

(b) identify and develop methods and 
procedures which will insure that presently 
unquantified environmental amenities and 
values may be given appropriate considera- 
tion in decisionmaking along with economic 
and technical considerations; 

(c) include in every recommendation or 
report on proposals for legislation and other 
major Federal actions significantly affecting 
the quality of the human environment, a 
finding by the responsible official that— 

(i) the environmental impact of the pro- 
posed action has been studied and consid- 
ered; 

(ii) any adverse environmental effects 
which cannot be avoided by following reason- 
able alternatives are justified by other stated 
considerations of national policy; 

(ili) local short-term uses of man’s en- 
vironment are consistent with maintaining 
and enhancing long-term productivity; and 
that 

(iv) any irreversible and irretrievable com- 
mitments of resources are warranted. 

(d) study, develop, and describe appro- 
priate alternatives to recommended courses 
of action in any proposal which involves un- 
resolved conflicts concerning alternative uses 
of land, water, or air; 

(e) recognize the worldwide and long- 
range character of environmental problems 
and lend appropriate support to initiatives, 
resolutions, and programs designed to max- 
imize international cooperation in anticipat- 
ing and preventing a decline in the quality 
of mankind's world environment; and 

(f) review present statutory authority, ad- 
ministrative regulations, and current policies 
and procedures for conformity to the pur- 
poses and provisions of this Act and pro- 
pose to the President and to the Congress 
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such measures as may be necessary to make 
their authority consistent with this Act. 
Src. 103. The policies and goals set forth in 
this Act are supplementary to, but shall not 
be considered to repeal the existing mandates 
and authorizations of Federal agencies. 


TITLE II 


Sec. 201. To carry out the purposes of 
this Act, all agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment in conjunction with their existing pro- 
grams and authorities, are hereby au- 
thorized— 

(a) to conduct investigations, studies, 
surveys, research, and analyses relating to 
ecological systems and environmental 
quality; 

(b) to document and define changes in the 
natural environment, including the plant 
and animal systems, and to accumulate nec- 
essary data and other information for a con- 
tinuing analysis of these changes or trends 
and an interpretation of their underlying 
causes; 

(c) to evaluate and disseminate informa- 
tion of an ecological nature to public and 
private agencies or organizations, or individ- 
uals in the form of reports, publications, 
atlases, and maps; 

(d) to make available to States, counties, 
municipalities, institutions, and individuals, 
advice and information useful in restoring, 
maintaning, and enhancing the quality of 
the environment; 

(e) to initiate and utilize ecological in- 
formation in the planning and development 
of resource-oriented projects; 

(f) to conduct research and studies within 
natural areas under Federal ownership 
which are under the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral agencies; and 

(g) to assist the Board of Environmental 
Quality Advisers established under title III 
of this Act and any council or committee 
established by the President to deal with en- 
vironmental problems. 

Sec. 202. (a) In carrying out the provi- 
sions of this title, the President is authorized 
to designate an agency or agencies to— 

(1) make grants, including training grants, 
and enter into contracts or cooperative 
agreements with public or private agencies 
or organizations, or individuals, and to ac- 
cept and use donations of funds, property, 
personal services, or facilities to carry out 
the purposes of this Act; 

(2) develop and maintain an inventory of 
existing and future natural resource de- 
velopment projects, engineering works, and 
other major projects and programs contem- 
plated or planned by public or private agen- 
cies or organizations which make significant 
modifications in the natural environment; 

(3) establish a system of collecting and re- 
ceiving information and data on ecological 
research and evaluations which are in prog- 
ress or are planned by other public or private 
agencies or organizations, or individuals; and 

(4) assist and advise State and local gov- 
ernment, and private enterprise in bringing 
their activities into conformity with the 
purposes of this Act and other Acts designed 
to enhance the quality of the environment. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated $500,000 annually for fiscal years 
1971 and 1972, and $1,000,000 for each fisca? 
year thereafter. 

Sec. 203. In recognition of the additional 
duties which the President may assign to 
the Office of Science and Technology to sup- 
port any council or committee established 
by the President to deal with environmental 
problems and in furtherance of the policies 
established by this Act, there is hereby es- 
tablished in the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology an additional office with the title 
“Deputy Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology.” The Deputy Director shall be 
appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall per- 
form such duties as the Director of the Office 
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of Science and Technology shall from time to 
time direct, and shall be compensated at the 
rate provided for level IV of the Executive 
Schedule Pay Rates (5 U.S.C. 5315). 


TITLE III 


Sec. 301. (a) There is created in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President a Board of 
Environmental Quality Advisers (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Board”). The Board shall 
be composed of three members who shall be 
appointed by the President to serve at his 
pleasure, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. Each member shall, as a result 
of training, experience, or attainments, be 
professionally qualified to analyze and in- 
terpret environmental trends of all kinds and 
descriptions and shall be conscious of and 
responsive to the scientific, economic, social, 
esthetic, and cultural needs and interest of 
this Nation. The President shall designate 
the Chairman and Vice Chairman of the 
Board from such members. 

(b) Members of the Board shall serve 
full time and the Chairman of the Board 
shall be compensated at the rate provided 
for Level II of the Executive Schedule Pay 
Rates (5 U.S.C. 5313). The other members of 
the Board shall be compensated at the rate 
provided for Level IV of the Executive 
Schedule Pay Rates (5 U.S.C. 5315). 

Sec. 302. (a) The primary function of the 
Board shall be to study and analyze environ- 
mental trends and the factors that effects 
these trends, relating each area of study and 
analysis to the conservation, social, eco- 
nomic, and health goals of this Nation. In 
carrying out this function, the Board shall— 

(1) report at least once each year to the 
President on the state and condition of the 
environment; 

(2) provide advice, assistance, and staff 
support to the President on the formulation 
of national policies to foster and promote 
the improvement of environmental quality; 
and 

(3) obtain 


information using 
sources, to the greatest extent practicable, 
concerning the quality of the environment 
and make such information available to the 
public. 

(b) The Board shall periodically review 


existing 


and appraise Federal programs, projects, 
activities, and policies which affect the 
quality of the environment and make rec- 
ommendations thereon to the President. 

(c) It shall be the duty and function of 
the Board to assist and advise the President 
in the preparation of the annual environ- 
mental quality report required under section 
303. 

(d) The Board and the Office of Science 
and Technology shall carry out their duties 
under the provisions of this Act at the direc- 
tion of the President and shall perform 
whatever additional duties he may from 
time to time direct. 

Sec. 303. The President shall transmit to 
the Congress, beginning June 30, 1970, an 
annual environmental quality report which 
shall set forth: (a) the status and condition 
of the major natural, manmade, or altered 
environmental classes of the Nation; and 
(b) current and foreseeable trends in qual- 
ity, management, and utilization of such 
environments and the effects of those trends 
on the social, economic, and other require- 
ments of the Nation. 

Sec. 304. The Board may employ such of- 
ficers and employees as may be necessary to 
carry out its functions under this Act. In 
addition, the Board may employ and fix 
the compensation of such experts and con- 
sultants as may be necessary for the carrying 
out of its functions under this Act, in ac- 
cordance with section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code (but without regard to the last 
sentence thereof). 

Sec. 305. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $1,000,000 annually to carry 
out the purposes of this title. 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the bill 
was reported unanimously from the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. The ranking minority 
member of the committee, the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT) , is here. He 
will concur that the committee went into 
this matter in great detail. We have had 
it under consideration for some time, and 
the bill was given the unanimous sup- 
port of the committee. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, that is 
entirely correct. I add that I concur in 
the statement which I believe the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee is 
going to make for the RECORD. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, S, 1075, 
the National Environmental Policy Act 
of 1969, as amended and as reported by 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee on July 8, 1969, is in my 
judgment the most significant and im- 
portant measure in the area of long- 
range domestic policymaking that will 
come before the 91st Congress. Without 
question, it is the most significant meas- 
ure in the area of natural resource policy 
ever considered by the Congress. 

As reported by the committee, S. 1075 
provides a considered congressional 
statement of national goals and purposes 
for the management and preservation of 
the quality of America’s future environ- 
ment. The bill directs that all Federal 
agencies conduct their activities in ac- 
cordance with these goals, and provides 
“action-forcing” procedures to insure 
that these goals and principles are ob- 
served. The bill specifically provides that 
its provisions are supplemental to the 
existing mandates and authorizations of 
all Federal agencies. This constitutes a 
statutory enlargement of the responsibil- 
ities and the concerns of all instrumen- 
talities of the Federal Government. 

Title II grants new authority to agen- 
cies of the Federal Government to en- 
gage in research and to incorporate the 
results of this ecological and environ- 
mental quality research into all of their 
planning and development activities. In 
addition, title II strengthens the Office 
of Science and Technology’s capabilities 
in the area of coordinating Federal en- 
vironmental management activities by 
adding the new position of Deputy Di- 
rector. 

Title III, of the measure creates a 
Board of Environmental Quality Ad- 
visers in the Executive Office of the 
President. Both the Board of Environ- 
mental Advisers and the Office of Sci- 
ence and Technology are to carry out 
their duties under the bill at the direc- 
tion of the President. 

The Board is directed to provide a con- 
tinuing study and analysis of environ- 
mental trends, the factors which effect 
these trends, and to relate each area of 
study and analysis to the conservation, 
social, economic, and health goals of the 
Nation. 

Finally, S. 1075 requires the submission 
by the President to the Congress and to 
the American people of an annual en- 
vironmental quality report. The purpose 
of this report is to provide a statement 
of progress, to establish some baselines, 
and to tell us how well—or as some sus- 
pect, how bad—we are doing in manag- 
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ing the environment—the Nation’s life 
support system. 

In many respects, the only precedent 
and parallel to what is proposed in S 
1075 is in the Full Employment Act of 
1946, which declared an historic national 
policy on management of the economy 
and established the Council of Economic 
Advisers. It is my view that S. 1075 will 
provide an equally important national 
policy for the management of America’s 
future environment. 

Mr. President, a statement of environ- 
mental policy is more than a statement 
of what we believe as a people and as a 
Nation. It establishes priorities and gives 
expression to our national goals and as- 
pirations. It serves a constitutional func- 
tion in that administrators may refer to 
it for guidance in making decisions 
which find environmental values in con- 
flict with other values. 

What is involved is a congressional 
declaration that we do not intend, as 
a government or as a people, to initiate 
actions which endanger the continued 
existence or the health of mankind. 
That we will not intentionally initiate 
actions which will do irseparable dam- 
age to the air, land, and water which 
support life on earth. 

An environmental policy is a policy 
for people. Its primary concern is with 
man and his future. The basic princi- 
ple of the policy is that we must strive, 
in all that we do, to achieve a stand- 
ard of excellence in man’s relationships 
to his physical surroundings. If there are 
to be departures from the standard, they 
will be exceptions to the rule and the 
policy. And as exceptions, they will have 
to be justified in the light of public 
scrutiny. 

The Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee has devoted a great deal 
of time to this legislation over the past 
few years. The members of the commit- 
tee and the Senate as a whole can be 
justifiably proud of this measure. It re- 
turns to the Congress the responsibility 
and the initiative for domestic policy- 
making in this important area of na- 
tional concern. At the same time, the 
measure is designed to complement the 
President’s recently established inter- 
agency, Cabinet-level Council on the 
Environment and the responsibilities of 
the Federal agencies in the field of en- 
vironmental management. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that selected portions of the com- 
mittee’s report on this measure be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

EXCERPT From COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS REPORT ON S. 1075 
INTRODUCTION 
It is the unanimous view of the members 
of the Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee that our Nation’s present state of 
knowledge, our established public policies, 
and our existing governmental institutions 
are not adequate to deal with the growing 
environmental problems and crises the Na- 

tion faces. 

The inadequacy of present knowledge, 
policies, and institutions is reflected in our 
Nation’s history, in our national attitudes, 
and in our contemporary life. We see increas- 
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ing evidence of this inadequacy all around 
us: haphazard urban and suburban growth; 
crowding, congestion, and conditions within 
our central cities which result in civil unrest 
and detract from man’s social and psycholog- 
ical well-being; the loss of valuable open 
spaces; inconsistent and, often, incoherent 
rural and urban land-use policies; critical 
air and water pollution problems; diminish- 
ing recreational opportunity; continuing soil 
erosion; the degradation of unique ecosys- 
tems; needless deforestation; the decline and 
extinction of fish and wildlife species; falter- 
ing and poorly designed transportation sys- 
tems; poor architectural design and ugliness 
in public and private structures; rising levels 
of noise; the continued proliferation of pes- 
ticides and chemicals without adequate con- 
sideration of the consequences; radiation 
hazards; thermal pollution; an increasingly 
ugly landscape cluttered with billboards, 
powerlines, and junkyards; and many, many 
other environmental quality problems. 

Traditional national policies and programs 
were not designed to achieve these condi- 
tions. But they were not designed to avoid 
them either. And, as a result, they were not 
avoided in the past. They are not being 
avoided today. 

Traditional policies were primarily de- 
signed to enhance the production of goods 
and to increase the gross national product. 
As a nation, we have been very successful at 
these endeavors. Our gross national product 
is approaching $900 billion a year. The Ameri- 
can people enjoy the highest standard of 
living in the world, Our technological ability 
is unrivaled, But, as a nation, we have paid 
a price for our material well-being. That 
price may be seen today in the declining 
quality of the American environment. 

As the evidence of environmental decay 
and degradation mounts, it becomes clearer 
each day that the Nation cannot continue 
to pay the price of past abuse. The costs of 
air and water pollution, poor land-use poli- 
cies and urban decay can no longer be de- 
ferred for payment by future generations. 
These problems must be faced while they 
are still of manageable proportions and while 
alternative solutions are still available. 

If the United States is to create and main- 
tain a balanced and healthful environment, 
new means and procedures to preserve en- 
vironmental values in the larger public in- 
terest, to coordinate Government activities 
that shape our future environment, and to 
provide guidance and incentives for State 
and local government and for private enter- 
prise must be devised. 

In spite of the growing public recognition 
of the urgency of many environmental prob- 
lems and the need to reorder national goals 
and priorities to deal with these problems, 
(there is still no comprehensive national 
policy on environmental management. There 
are limited policies directed to some areas 
where specific problems are recognized to 
exist, but we do not have a considered state- 
ment of overall nationa: goals and purposes. 

As a result of this failure to formulate a 
comprehensive national policy, environmenal 
decisionmaking largely continues to proceed 
as it has in the past. Policy is established by 
default and inaction. Environmental prob- 
lems are only dealt with when they reach 
crisis proportions. Public desires and aspira- 
tions are seldom consulted. Important deci- 
sions concerning the use and the shape of 
man's future environment continue to be 
made in small but steady increments which 
perpetuate rather than avoid the recognized 
mistakes of previous decades. 

Today it is clear that we cannot continue 
on this course. Our natural resources—our 
air, water, and land—are not unlimited. We 
no longer have the margins for error that we 
once enjoyed. The ultimate issue posed by 
shortsighted, conflicting, and often selfish 
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demands and pressures upon the finite re- 
sources of the earth are clear. As a nation, 
and as a world, we face these conditions: 

A population which is doubling at increas- 
ingly shorter intervals; 

Demands for resources which are growing 
at a far greater rate than population; and 

A growing technological power which is 
far outstripping man’s capacity to under- 
stand and ability to control its impact on 
the environment. 

The committee believes that America’s ca- 
pacity as a nation to confront these condi- 
tions and deal more effectively with the grow- 
ing list of environmental hazards and prob- 
lems resulting from these conditions can be 
improved and broadened if the Congress 
clarifies the goals, concepts, and procedures 
which determine and guide the programs and 
the activities of Federal agencies. Moreover, 
this can be done with the reasonable pros- 
pect that State, local, and private action 
will also be favorably influenced. 

The committee is aware, as are other com- 
mittees of both Houses which handle en- 
vironmental legislation, that it is extremely 
difficult in our increasingly complex Gov- 
ernment to achieve coordinated responses 
among the numerous Federal agencies? 
(aside from private enterprise and State and 
local agencies) involved in the multiple uses 
of our Nation’s natural resources unless 
there are established common approaches to 
determine what actions are necessary to ad- 
vance the public interest in healthful and 
quality surroundings. To provide a basis for 
advancing the public interest, a congres- 
sional statement is required of the evolving 
national objectives of managing our physical 
surroundings, our land, air, water, open 
space, and other natural resources and en- 
vironmental amenities. 

In view of this situation, the committee 
considered, amended and reported S. 1075 
to the floor of the Senate. 

s . a . . 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of S. 1075, the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969, is to estab- 
lish, by congressional action, a national 
policy to guide Federal activities which are 
involved with or related to the management 
of the environment or which have an im- 
pact on the quality of the environment. 

Recent years have witnessed a growing 
public concern for the quality of the en- 
vironment and the manner in which it is 
managed. The cause of this concern appears 
to be twofold: First, the evidence of en- 
vironmental mismanagement is accumulat- 
ing at an ever-increasing rate as a result 
of population growth, increased pressures 
on a finite resource base, and advancing tech- 
nological developments which have enlarged 
man’s capacity to effectuate environmental 
change. Second, the American people—as a 
result of growing affluence, more leisure time, 
and a recognition of the consequences of 
continuing many present environmental 
trends—are placing a much higher value on 
the quality of the environment and their 
surroundings than ever before. 

The public’s growing concern has figured 
prominently in many different areas of Fed- 
eral activity. Most often it is seen in the 
form of citizen indignation and protest over 
the actions or, in some cases, the lack of 
action of Federal agencies. Examples of the 
rising public concern over the manner in 
which Federal policies and activities have 
contributed to environmental decay and deg- 
radation may be seen in the Santa Barbara 
oil well blowout; the current controversy 
over the lack of an assured water supply 
and the impact of a super-jet airport on the 
Everglades National Park; the proliferation 
of pesticides and other chemicals; the indis- 
criminate siting of steam fired powerplants 
and other units of heavy industry; the pollu- 
tion of the Nation's rivers, bays, lakes, and 
estuaries; the loss of publicly owned sea- 
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shores, open spaces, and other irreplaceable 
natural assets to industry, commercial users, 
and developers; rising levels of air pollution; 
federally sponsored or aided construction ac- 
tivities such as highways, airports, and other 
public works projects which proceed without 
reference to the desires and aspirations of 
local people. 

S. 1075 is designed to deal with many of the 
basic causes of these increasingly trouble- 
some and often critical problems of domestic 
policy. A primary purpose of the bill is to 
restore public confidence in the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s capacity to achieve important pub- 
lic purposes and objectives and at the same 
time to maintain and enhance the quality 
of the environment. It is the Committee's 
belief that S. 1075 will also provide a model 
and a demonstration to which State govern- 
ments may look in their efforts to reorganize 
local institutions and to establish local poli- 
cies conducive to sound environmental 
management. This objective is of great im- 
portance because many of the most serious 
environmental problems the Nation faces are 
within the scope and, often, within the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of State action and 
State responsibility. 

S. 1075 is also designed to deal with the 
long-range implications of many of the cri- 
tical environmental problems which have 
caused great public concern in recent years. 
The challenge of environmental manage- 
ment, is, in essence, a challenge of modern 
man to himself. The principal threats to the 
environment and the Nation's life support 
system are those that man has himself in- 
duced in the pursuit of material wealth, 
greater productivity, and other important 
values. These threats—whether in the form 
of pollution, crowding, ugliness, or in some 
other form—were not achieved intentionally. 
They were the spinoff, the fallout, and the 
unanticipated consequences which resulted 
from the pursuit of narrower, more immedi- 
ate goals. 

The purpose of S. 1075 is, therefore, to 
establish a national policy designed to cope 
with environmental crisis, present or im- 
pending. The measure is designed to supple- 
ment existing, but narrow and fractionated 
congressional declarations of environmental 
policy. 

The “National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969” would contribute to a more orderly, 
rational, and constructive Federal response 
to environmental decisionmaking in five ma- 
jor ways. These are briefly set out below: 

1, Management of the environment is a 
matter of critical concern to all Americans. 
Virtually every agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment plays some role in determining how 
well the environment is managed. Yet, many 
of these agencies do not have a mandate, a 
body of law, or a set of policies to guide 
their actions which have an impact on the 
environment, In fact, the authorizing legis- 
lation of some agencies has been construed 
to prohibit the consideration of important 
environmental values. 

Section 101 of S. 1075 rectifies this by pro- 
viding a congressional declaration that it is 
the continuing policy and responsibility of 
the Federal Government to use all practi- 
cable means, consistent with other essential 
considerations of national policy, to improve 
and coordinate Federal planning and activi- 
ties to the end that certain broad national 
goals in the management of the enviroment 
may be attained. 

2. A statement of national policy for the 
environment—like other major policy decla- 
rations—is in large measure concerned with 
principle rather than detail; with an expres- 
sion of broad national goals rather than nar- 
row and specific procedures for implementa- 
tion. But, if goals and principles are to be 
effective, they must be capable of being ap- 
plied in action. S. 1075 thus incorporates 
certain “action-forcing” provisions and 
procedures which are designed to assure 
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that all Federal agencies plan and work to- 
ward meeting the challenge of a better 
environment, 

3. One of the major factors contributing 
to environmental abuse and deterioration is 
that actions—often actions having irreversi- 
ble consequences—are undertaken without 
adequate consideration of, or knowledge 
about, their impact on the environment. Sec- 
tion 201 seeks to overcome this limitation 
by authorizing all agencies of the Federal 
Government, in conjunction with their ex- 
isting programs and authorities, to conduct 
research, studies, and surveys related to eco- 
logical systems and the quality of the en- 
vironment. This section also authorizes the 
agencies to make this information available 
to the public, to assist State and local gov- 
ernment, and to utilize ecological informa- 
tion in the planning and development of 
resource-oriented projects. 

Recognizing the leading role which the 
President has delegated to the Office of 
Science and Technology for the coordination 
of Federal activities in the area of environ- 
mental administration, the committee has 
adopted provisions designed to assist and 
strengthen this office. The committee also au- 
thorizes the President to designate one or 
more lead agencies to carry out a grant pro- 
gram, to maintain an inventory of develop- 
ment projects which make significant en- 
vironmental modifications, to establish a 
data collection system, and to assist State 
and local governments. 

4. Title III establishes an independent, 
high-level, three-member Board of Environ- 
mental Quality Advisers in the Executive 
Office of the President. The Board is pat- 
terned very closely after the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers which was established by the 
Full Employment Act of 1946. 

The Board's function is to provide a con- 
tinuing study and analysis of environmental 
trends and the factors which affect these 
trends, and to relate each area of study and 
analysis to the social, economic, health, and 
conservation goals of the Nation. The Board 
will provide an overview of how effectively 
the Nation is maintaining a quality environ- 
ment for future and present generations, In 
addition, it will be uniquely equipped to serve 
an early warning function by identifying 
emerging environmental problems at an 
early date so that proper responses may be 
prepared before situations reach crisis 
proportions and before the costs of dealing 
with problems grow large. 

The Board would also strength the Office 
of the President by providing advice, assist- 
ance, and staff support on the formulation of 
national policies and other measures to im- 
prove the quality of the environment. In 
addition,the Board would assist the President 
in the preparation of an annual environ- 
mental quality report. 

5. Section 303 requires the President to 
submit to the Congress an annual environ- 
mental quality report on the current status 
and condition of the major natural, man- 
made, and altered environmental systems of 
the Nation. In addition, the report is to 
identify current and foreseeable trends in 
quality, management, and the utilization of 
these environmental systems and the effects 
of these trends on the social, economic, and 
other requirements of the Nation. 

At present, there is no report available 
which summarizes and brings together in 
one convenient place an authoritative and 
periodic statement on the status of the en- 
vironment. Instead, there are hundreds of 
reports which deal with some small aspects 
of environmental management. More often 
than not these are technical in nature and 
do not provide meaningful measures of how 
well the Nation is meeting environmental 
goals and objectives. The annual report re- 
quired by S. 1075 would provide a baseline and 
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a periodic objective statement of national 
progress in achieving a quality environ- 
ment for present and future generations of 
Americans. 
BACKGROUND 
Legislative history 

8. 1075, the National Environmental] Policy 
Act of 1969, was introduced in the 91st Con- 
gress on February 18, 1969, by Senator Jack- 
son. Hearings on this and two related bills 
introduced by Senators Nelson (S. 1752) and 
McGovern (S. 237) were held on April 16, 
1969, before the full Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs.* Following a staff study 
and consultations with the staff of the Office 
of Science and Technology and with repre- 
sentatives of a number of the Federal depart- 
ments, the committee considered S. 1075 in 
executive session on June 18, 1969, Following 
the adoption of a number of committee 
amendments, the measure was ordered re- 
ported to the Senate on June 18, 1969. At the 
request of the Director of the Office of 
Science and Technology and representatives 
of the Bureau of the Budget, the committee 
voted, on July 8, 1969, to reconsider the 
measure for the purpose of considering addi- 
tional amendments. The amendments were 
proposed by the Bureau of the Budget in a 
July 7, 1969, letter to the chairman of the 
committee. The proposed amendments to 
titles I and II of S. 1075 were adopted. 
Amendments proposed to title III by the 
Bureau of the Budget were adopted in part 
and rejected in part. Following the adoption 
of other amendments suggested by members 
of the committee, the measure was ordered 
reported to the Senate on July 8, 1969. 

S. 1075, as introduced, was substantially 
the same measure as S. 2805 which was in- 
troduced in the 90th Congress on December 
15, 1967, by Senators Jackson and Kuchel. 
The far-reaching objectives of S. 2805 and 
similar legislation introduced in the 90th 
Congress by Members of both Houses were 
considered at a unique joint House-Senate 
colloquium convened by the chairmen of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and the House Committee on Science 
and Astronautics on July 17, 1968, to discuss 
a national policy for the environment.‘ 

Many of the concepts and ideas incorpo- 
rated in S. 1075 were drawn from ambitious 
measures introduced in previous Congresses. 
Of particular relevance were S, 2549, the Re- 
sources and Conservation Act, introduced by 
Senator Murray in 1959 and S. 2282 intro- 
duced by Senator Nelson in the 89th Con- 
gress. The Murray bill, endorsed by a distin- 
guished group of Senators in the 86th and 
subsequently in the 87th Congress, called for 
the establishment of more efficient machin- 
ery in the resident’s Office to coordinate re- 
source conservation on the basis of national 
goals. The Nelson bill included broad pro- 
visions to cope with inadequate use and 
application by Federal agencies of ecological 
knowledge and research methods for attain- 
ing better management of our physical en- 
vironment. Extensive hearings were held on 
each of these and other environmental 
measures before the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee." 

Other concepts and ideas incorporated into 
S. 1075 were drawn from the proceedings of 
the previously mentioned joint House-Sen- 
ate colloquium, from technical reports, con- 
ferences and symposai, and from books and 
journals dealing with environmental prob- 
lems.’ 

In addition, the committee has reviewed 
and drawn upon concepts and ideas incor- 
porated into many measures introduced in 
this and previous Congresses related to var- 
ious aspects of environmental management,’ 

Need for the measure 

This committee has compiled a great deal 
of testimony demonstrating instances of 
shortcomings, problems, and even national 
crises arising in many respects from the in- 
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adequacies of the Nation’s environmental 
Management policies and practices. Similar 
evidence has been compiled by other con- 
gressional committees and is a recurrent 
topic in the news media and in popular and 
technical publications. 

Extensive collections of commentary re- 
garding specific examples of environmental 
problems along with commentary by recog- 
nized spokesmen and authorities in the field 
have been published by this committee in 
the transcripts of the joint House-Senate col- 
loquium to discuss a national policy for the 
environment (90th Cong., second sess.), in 
the hearing on a national environmental pol- 
icy (91st Cong., first sess.), and elsewhere.’ 
The latter document includes an appendix 
entitled “Bibliography on Environmental Is- 
sues,” which lists numerous books, papers, 
articles, and other published material deal- 
ing with the critical problems of the environ- 
ment. 

It would be impracticable to attempt a 
summary of this voluminous data in this re- 
port. Drawing upon the testimony presented 
to this and other committees, however, the 
committee believes that the following basic 
propositions summarize the situation of con- 
temporary America and the Federal Govern- 
ment regarding the management of the 
environment: 

1. Population growth and increasing per 
capita material demands are placing un- 
eg ai pressures upon a finite resource 

ase. 

2. Advancing scientific knowledge and tech- 
nology have vastly enlarged man's ability to 
alter the physical environment. 

3. The combination of the foregoing con- 
ditions presents a serious threat to the Na- 
tion’s life support system. The pursuit of 
greater material wealth and increased pro- 
ductivity, the quest for scientific knowledge, 
and the requirements of worldwide responsi- 
bilities have had unplanned and often un- 
foreseen consequences in the form of Te- 
source depletion, pollution, ill conceived 
urbanization, and other aspects of environ- 
mental degradation. 

4. The attainment of effective nationa] en- 
vironmental management requires the Na- 
tion’s endorsement of a set of resource man- 
agement values which are in the long-range 
public interest and which merit the support 
of all social institutions. The Federal role 
will involve in some measure nearly every 
Federal agency. Successful Federal leader- 
ship in environmental management must be 
based upon the best possible information 
and analyses concerning the status and 
trends of environmental conditions. Federal 
action must rest upon a clear statement of 
the values and goals which we seek; in short, 
& national environmental policy. 

There is no general agreement as to how 
critical the Nation’s present environmental 
situation has become. Some respected 
scholars insist that a number of crises al- 
ready exist. Others maintain that there is 
yet time to prevent them. There is nearly 
unanimous agreement, however, that action 
is needed and that, at least in some instances, 
dangerous conditions exist. 

The Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee has not concluded that the com- 
plex environmental problems we face are 
susceptible of easy solution, It is however, 
clear that the Congress cannot disavow its 
responsibility to establish basic policies and 
to exercise supervisory powers over the agen- 
cies it has created. The Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary stated this responsibility 
clearly: 

“Policymaking is not a function that can 
be performed properly by a small group of 
appointed officials, no matter how able or 
well intentioned. Only in Congress, where the 
Members are directly answerable to the elec- 
torate, can competing political interests be 
adequately represented and properly accom- 
modated.” 
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In gathering testimony on various aspects 
of national environmental policy over the 
past decade, the Senate Interior Committee 
has received broad support and encourage- 
ment from diverse segments of American s0- 
ciety—from the scientific community, the 
universities, business and labor, and from 
public affairs groups. The committee believes 
that it is necessary to move ahead to define 
the “environmental” desires of the American 
people in operational terms that the Presi- 
dent, Government agencies at all levels, the 
courts, private enterprise, and the public can 
consider and act upon. 


RELATIONSHIP OF S. 1075 TO EXISTING POLICIES 
AND INSTITUTIONS 


Existing policies 


Congress over the past decade has passed 
a procession of landmark conservation meas- 
ures on behalf of recreation and wilderness, 
national recreational planning, national wa- 
ter planning and research, wilderness preser- 
vation, review of public land policies, estab- 
lishment of a system of national trails and a 
system of national scenic rivers, air and wa- 
ter pollution control, noise abatement, pres- 
ervation of endangered wildlife, urban plan- 
ning for open space, oceanography, beautifi- 
cation of highways, protection of shorelines 
and estuaries, and other related areas. Many 
of these measures originated in the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee.’ 
Others originated in other committees of 
both the Senate and House. All of them, in 
specific and specialized ways, constitute con- 
gressional mandates on various aspects of en- 
vironmental policy. Taken together, these 
measures provide an impressive record of 
congressional action and concern. 

Nevertheless, on the basis of recent hear- 
ings, seminars, colloquia, and staff studies 
conducted by the committee, it is clear that 
there is very real reason for concern for those 
areas in which no policies have been estab- 
lished or in which the conflicting operational 
policies of different agencies are frustrating 
and complicating the achievement of en- 
vironmental quality objectives which are in 
the interest of all. Many older operating 
agencies of the Federal Government, for ex- 
ample, do not at present have a mandate 
within the body of their enabling laws to 
allow them to give adequate attention to 
environmental values. In other agencies, es- 
pecially when the expenditure of funds is 
involved, an official’s latitude to deviate from 
narrow policies or the “most economical al- 
ternative” to achieve an environmental goal 
may be strictly circumscribed by congres- 
sional authorizations which have overlooked 
existing or potential environmental prob- 
lems or the limitations of agency procedures. 
There is also reason for serious concern over 
the activities of those agencies which do not 
feel they have sufficient authority to under- 
take needed research and action to enhance, 
preserve, and maintain the qualitative side 
of the environment in connection with de- 
velopment activities. 

S. 1075, as reported by the committee, 
would provide all agencies and all Federal 
Officials with a legislative mandate and a re- 
sponsibility to consider the consequences of 
their actions on the environment, This would 
be true of the licensing functions of inde- 
pendent agencies as well as the ongoing ac- 
tivities of the regular Federal agencies. 

In addition, by providing a statement of 
national environmental goals, policies, and 
procedures, S. 1075 would given renewed and 
vigorous emphasis to the importance of ex- 
isting environmental programs and legisla- 
tion. 

The problem of providing for better Fed- 
eral environmental management practices is 
not totally caused by the lack of a policy. 
As noted earlier, there are many specific and 
specialized legislative policies on some as- 
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pects of the environment. The present prob- 
lem also involves the need to rationalize and 
better coordinate existing policies and to pro- 
vide means by which they may be continu- 
ously reviewed to determine whether they 
meet the overall goal of a quality life in a 
quality environment for all Americans. 

Titles II and III of 8.1075 provide co- 
ordinating and oversight measures which are 
designed to insure that a coordinated Federal 
response to the problems of environmental 
management are prepared. 


Existing institutions 


The Federal Government, at present, is not 
well structured for the administration of 
complex environmental issues or to offer 
meaningful alternatives to past methods of 
coping with environmental problems.” Com- 
pensatory measures have been sought 
through interagency agreements and under- 
standings which require joint consultation 
and planning in specified cases of natural re- 
sources administration.” 

While this represents an improvement in 
some areas of environmental administration 
and policymaking, the compensatory meas- 
ures are more in the nature of palliatives 
than basic reforms, more in the nature of ad- 
ministrative statesmanship rather than basic 
policy determinations, In effect, they treat 
the symptoms rather than the basic prob- 
lems. 

Functions of oversight and assessment, in- 
sofar as they are presently fulfilled, are vested 
with a number of committees of the Congress 
and with the Bureau of the Budget, Budget’s 
concern has proven to be more fiscal than 
policy oriented. The segmented committee 
structure of Congress, coupled with inade- 
quate time and staff to survey the broad 
range of environmental quality problems, 
make it improbable that all of the commit- 
tees of Congress will, or can be expected to 
provide a continuous and informed sub- 
stitute for legislation through which a com- 
prehensive environmental public policy can 
be developed and applied.” 

The present administration has recognized 
that dealing with complex environmental 
questions requires the establishment of a 
focal point for the consideration of environ- 
mental values within the Federal Govern- 
ment. On June 3, 1969, President Nixon es- 
tablished by Executive Order 11472 an inter- 
agency Environmental Quality Council to be 
composed of six Cabinet officers and to be 
chaired by himself. The Executive order also 
established a Citizens’ Advisory Committee 
on Environmental Quality, revoked a number 
of prior Executive orders, and delegated cer- 
tain staff functions to the Director of the 
Office of Science and Technology. 

During the April 16 hearings on S. 1075, 
members of the. Committee expressed ap- 
proval of the announcement by the Secretary 
of the Interior and the President's science 
adviser of the President’s intent to estab- 
lish this interagency Council on the environ- 
ment, There was general agreement that the 
Council could be effective in dealing with 
environmental problems which were of con- 
cern to more than one Department of the 
Federal Government and which required 
“action.” 

Many members of the Committee did, how- 
ever, question whether an interagency coun- 
cil alone could provide the objective and im- 
partial advice and adversary support the 
President needs in dealing with environmen- 
tal problems. 

Senator Jackson, in a dialog with Dr. Du- 
Bridge, noted that— “* * * the advice, with 
all due respect, that the President would 
receive from the departments will be advice 
that will not be adverse to them. It will be 
compromised advice. This has been the his- 
tory of the agencies. It is hard for the Presi- 
dent to get objective advice. This is why the 
Bureau of the Budget plays such an impor- 
tant role. This is why your office [Office of 
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Science and Technology] plays an impor- 
tant role, You have science in every depart- 
ment of the Government, and the President 
really needs to be armed with information 
with which he can effectively deal with the 
Cabinet departments. He needs to be armed 
with impartial advice, even advice of an ad- 
versary nature which will place the options 
for decision before the President, 

“What I am concerned about, you see, is 
whether or not the President is going to be 
presented with a series of options that stem 
from an impartial source. This is casting no 
reflection on any department, but every Cabi- 
net officer gets pressures right from the 
bottom on up.” 

Concern was also expressed by other mem- 
bers of the Committee over whether the 
President and the Cabinet officers involved 
would have the time and energy to provide 
the continuity of effort required. Concern 
was voiced over the level of staff support 
which the Office of Science and Technology 
would be able to make available to assist 
the President’s Council. 

Based upon a review of the strengths and 
weaknesses of both the President's Council 
and an independent board of environmental 
advisers as proposed in S, 1075, the Commit- 
tee believes that both are needed. Their func- 
tions and activities as expressed in the Ex- 
ecutive order and in title III of S. 1075 are 
not in conflict. They are complementary 
bodies: one action-oriented and composed 
of those Cabinet officers chiefly concerned 
with environmental matters, and the other 
providing objective and impartial advice as 
well as a long-range overview and problem 
identification function. 


SUMMARY 


Although historically the Nation has had 
no considered policy for its environment, the 
unprecedented pressures of population and 
the impact of science and technology make 
a policy necessary today, The expression “en- 
vironmental quality” symbolizes the complex 
and interrelated aspects of man's dependence 
upon his environment. Most Americans now 
understand, far better than our forebears 
could the nature of man-environment re- 
lationships. The evidence requiring timely 
public action is clear, The Nation has in many 
areas overdrawn its bank account in life- 
sustaining natural elements, For these ele- 
ments—air, water, soil, and living space— 
technology at present provides no substitutes. 
Past neglect and carelessness are now costing 
us dearly, not merely in opportunities fore- 
gone, in impairment of health, and in dis- 
comfort and inconvenience, but also in a 
demand upon tax dollars upon personal in- 
comes, and upon corporate earnings. The 
longer we delay meeting our environmental 
responsibilities, the longer the growing list 
of “interest charges” in environmental de- 
terioration will run. The cost of remedial 
action and of getting on to a sound basis 
for the future will never again be less than 
it is today. 

Natural beauty, increased recreational op- 
portunity, urban esthetics and other ameni- 
ties would be important byproducts of a na- 
tional environmental policy. They are worthy 
and important public objectives in their own 
right. But the compelling reasons for a na- 
tional policy are more deeply based. The sur- 
vival of man, in a world in which decency 
and dignity are possible, is the basic reason 
for bringing man’s impact on his environ- 
ment under informed and responsible con- 
trol. The economic costs of maintaining a 
life-sustaining environment are unavoidable. 
We have not understood the necessity for 
respecting the limited capacities of nature 
in accommodating itself to man’s exactions, 
nor have we properly calculated the cost of 
adaption to deteriorating conditions. In our 
management of the environment we have 
exceeded its adaptive and recuperative 
powers, and in one form or another we must 
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now pay directly the costs of maintaining air, 
water, soil, and living space in quantities and 
qualities sufficient to our needs, Economic 
good sense requires the declaration of a policy 
and the establishment of a comprehensive en- 
vironmental quality program now, Today we 
have the option of channeling some of our 
wealth into the protection of our future. 
If we fail to do this in an adequate and 
timely manner, we may find ourselves con- 
fronted, even in this generation, with an 
environmental catastrophe that could render 
our wealth meaningless and which no amount 
of money could ever cure. 
FOOTNOTES 


1 An excellent up-to-date assessment of our 
present resource posture has been prepared 
by the Committee on Resources and Man, 
National Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council, The summary of findings and 
recommendations is presented as appendix 1 
of the hearings before the Senate Interior 
Committee, “National Environmental Pol- 
icy,” Apr. 16, 1969. 

*A recent analysis conducted by the staff 
of the Senate Interior Committee showed 
that environmental programs are presently 
administered by 63 Federal agencies located 
within 10 of the 13 departments as well as 16 
independent agencies of the executive 
branch, 

* National environmental policy, hearings 
held before the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate, 91st Cong., first 
sess., on S, 1075, S. 1752, and S. 237, Apr. 16, 
1969. S. 1752, as introduced by Senator Nel- 
son, would create a five-member Council on 
Environmental Quality in the Office of the 
President. This Council would be responsible 
for assisting the President in preparing an 
annual environmental quality report which 
would be transmitted to Congress. The report 
would be reviewed by a Joint Committee on 
Environmental Quality. The measure would 
also authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to conduct studies of the natural environ- 
ment, evaluate and disseminate such infor- 
mation, and consult with and provide tech- 
nical assistance to departments and agencies 
of the Government. 

S. 237, as introduced by Senator McGovern, 
would require that the President transmit 
to the Congress an annual report on the state 
of the environment. The measure would also 
authorize the creation of a Council of Advis- 
ers on Resources, Conservation, and the En- 
vironment which would be in the Executive 
Office of the President. The three-member 
Council wouuld assist the President in the 
preparation of the annual report and in de- 
veloping and recommending national policies 
to maintain and improve the environment. 
For the purpose of consideration of the an- 
nual report and plan, this bill would estab- 
lish in the Senate and the House, special 
committees to be known as the Select Com- 
mittees on Resources, Conservation, and 
Environment. 

4 The proceedings were published under the 
title: “Joint House-Senate Colloquium To 
Discuss a National Policy for the Environ- 
ment,” hearing before the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate, and 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 90th Cong., 2d 
sess., July 17, 1968. 

Following the colloquium, a “Congressional 
White Paper” was prepared at the request of 
Cochairman Henry M. Jackson and George 
Miller by the Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress. This document, issued 
as a joint committee print by the Senate In- 
terior Committee and House Science and 
Astronautics Committee and distributed to 
the entire Congress in October 1968, sum- 
marized the key points raised in the dialog 
between Members of the Congress and the 
colloquium participants which included five 
Cabinet Secretaries, the President’s Science 
Adviser, Mr. Laurance Rockefeller, and Dean 
Don K. Price of Harvard. 
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A special report to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs on “A National 
Policy for the Environment” was prepared 
for the committee’s use and was printed as a 
committee print on July 11, 1968. The report 
was prepared by Dr. Lynton K. Caldwell of 
Indiana University and William J. Van Ness, 
special counsel to the committee. The report 
was used as a background document for the 
colloquium. It raises and discusses in detail 
many of the issues and questions implicit in 
establishing a national environmental policy. 

* Proposed Resources and Conservation Act 
of 1960, hearings before the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate, 86th 
Cong., second sess. on S. 2549, Jan. 25, 26, 28, 
and 29, 1960, Ecological Research and Surveys, 
hearings before the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate, 89th Cong., 
second sess., April 27, 1966, on S. 2282. 

*For a detailed listing of these documents 
see app. A, entitled “A Documentation on En- 
vironmental Problems, p. 25, in A National 
Policy for the Environment, committee print, 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee, July 11, 1968; see also the “Bibliography 
on Environmental Issues," pp. 192-204 in Na- 
tional Environmental Policy, hearlng before 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, U.S. Senate, 91st Cong., on S. 1075, S. 
237, and S. 1752, Apr. 16, 1969. 

7In the closing days of the 90th Cong., the 
Legislative Reference Service tabulated over 
100 bills which were directly concerned with 
environmental issues, covering a broad area 
of interest—cleaning up the Nation’s rivers 
and better approaches to smog control, im- 
proving the use of open space and prevention 
of disorderly encroachment by superhigh- 
ways, factories and other developments, im- 
proved protection of areas of high fertility, 
wiser application of pesticides, whose residues 
affect both man and wildlife, and the control 
of urban sprawl, unsightly junkyards, bill- 
boards, and power facilities that lower the 
amenities of landscape. 

In the present Congress, an initial tabula- 
tion indicates that over 40 bills have been 
introduced which are concerned either with a 
national policy for the environment or the 
establishment of machinery to study the 
overall problems of the human environment, 
Of the 16 standing committees of the Senate, 
eight have broad jurisdiction of this type of 
legislation. Of the 21 House standing com- 
mittees, 11 are similarly involved. See “A Na- 
tional Policy for the Environment, app. B, p. 
29, committee print of the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, July 11, 1968; 
“Congressional White Paper on A National 
Policy for the Environment,” app. p. 17, Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and the House Committee on Science 
and Astronautics, October 1968; and Legis- 
lative Reference Service Multilith, TP 450, 
SP 170 entitled “Environmental Quality: Se- 
lected Bills and Resolutions,” June 20, 1969. 

ï See, for example, “Selected Excerpts on 
Environmental Management Policy,” in the 
Congressional Record, Feb. 6, 1968, by Senator 
Jackson, and the committee publications 
cited in previous footnotes. 

®See or example, “A Brief Presentation 
of the Committee’s History and Jurisdiction, 
and A Summary of its Accomplishments Dur- 
ing the 90th Congress,” committee print, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, 90th Cong., 2d Sess. 

See, also the existing legislation which 
affects coordination of Federal, air quality, 
water quality, solid waste disposal, and re- 
lated public works projects cited in S. 2391, 
introduced by Senator Muskie and others on 
June 12, 1969. 

10 This deficiency has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed in two documents of the National 
Academy of Sciences: Paul Weiss, “Renew- 
able Resources: A Report to the Committee 
on Natural Resources” (NAS-NRC Publ. No. 
100A, 1962; “Resources and Man,” NAS-NRC. 
(In press.) Also see Lynton K. Caldwell, “Ad- 
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ministrative Possibilities for Environmental 
Control,” in The Future Environments of 
North America (Natural History Press, 1966), 
and the hearings on S. 1075. 

“The inadequacies of such compensatory 
measures are discussed in the following: 
Stephen K. Bailey, ‘Managing the Federal 
Government,” in Agenda for the Nation 
(Brookings Institution, 1968). 

“This fundamental issue was fully dis- 
cussed in the “Congressional White Paper on 
a National Policy for the Environment,” op. 
cit. 

For a discussion of the economic and 
social costs of continuing past environmental 
management practices see page 5, “A Na- 
tional Policy for the Environment,” Com- 
mittee Print, Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, July 11, 1968. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to establish a national policy 
for the environment; to authorize 
studies, surveys, and research relating 
to ecological systems, natural resources, 
and the quality of the human environ- 
ment; and to establish a Board of En- 
vironmental Quality Advisers.” 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ex- 
press my thanks to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Florida for making 
time available. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend, the Senator from Washing- 
ton. I was happy to yield, and I sup- 
port the measure which he has just car- 
ried through to passage. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 133— 
INTRODUCTION OF A JOINT RES- 
OLUTION REDESIGNATING CAPE 
KENNEDY AS CAPE CANAVERAL 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
tragic death of our late, beloved Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, by an assassin’s 
bullet, left this Nation and other free 
nations throughout the world stunned 
with grief. Along with millions of others, 
I shared the grief on that sad occasion. 

Understandably, during our period of 
mourning some things were done with- 
out our properly thinking through the 
actions taken. Upon reflection and fur- 
ther study, we find that the action taken 
by the Board of Geographic Names of 
the Department of the Interior, upon 
the request of President Johnson, re- 
designating Cape Canaveral in Florida 
as “Cape Kennedy,” was ill-advised. 
However, the President’s Executive Order 
11129, dated November 29, 1963, desig- 
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nating the facilities of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
and the Department of Defense located 
on Cape Canaveral as the John F. Ken- 
nedy Space Center, was most fitting. 

Mr. President, the people of Florida are 
in complete accord with the action taken 
by President Johnson in designating the 
NASA and Department of Defense facili- 
ties on Cape Canaveral the John F. Ken- 
nedy Space Center. It is a proper and 
lasting memorial to a dearly loved Presi- 
dent whose every effort was to aid his fel- 
low man, his country, and the people of 
the world to a better and more peaceful 
way of life and whose inspired leadership 
did so much to advance our exploration 
of outer space. Our Florida people are 
proud to have on our soil the John F. 
Kennedy Space Center. 

However, Mr. President, I do not be- 
lieve that John F. Kennedy, who was a 
historian of note and who cherished the 
heritage of this Nation, would have 
wanted action taken that would in any 
way cause us to lose any of our historical 
background attained throughout the 
years. The name Cape Canaveral is one 
of the oldest known and most continuous- 
ly used place names on the American 
Atlantic coast. The discovery of this 
landmark is accredited to Ponce de Leon 
and its name is recorded on many of the 
earliest known Spanish and French maps 
and charts before even Cape Cod, Cape 
Hatteras, and Jamestown bore their 
proud names. It was in use on maps and 
charts of world navigators from the days 
of the discovery and exploration of Flor- 
ida until 1963, well over 400 years. 


Therefore, Mr. President, I am today 
submitting a resolution for myself and 


my distinguished colleague, Senator 
Gurney, which would redesignate Cape 
Kennedy as Cape Canaveral. I emphasize 
that this is a joint, bipartisan, and even 
nonpartisan resolution offered jointly by 
the two Senators from Florida. This 
resolution also provides that the facili- 
ties of NASA and the Department of De- 
fense referred to in Presidential Execu- 
tive Order 11129 dated November 29, 
1963, shall continue to be known perma- 
nently as the John F. Kennedy Space 
Center. 

I might add that I have personally dis- 
cussed the introduction of this resolution 
with the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts so that he would be apprised of the 
fact that the Florida State Legislature 
recently passed a resolution requesting 
that Cape Kennedy be officially redesig- 
nated Cape Canaveral and would under- 
stand the attitude of the people of the 
State of Florida regarding the proposal 
as reflected in numerous newspaper edi- 
torials throughout the State, and by the 
resolution of the Florida State Historical 
Society and by numerous other historical 
and civic bodies. 

I ask that this resolution be received 
and appropriately referred to the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia in the chair). The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 133), to 
redesignate the area in the State of 
Florida known as Cape Kennedy as Cape 
Canaveral, introduced by Mr. HOLLAND 
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(for himself and Mr. GuRNEY), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs (by unanimous consent). 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I now 
yield to my distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. GURNEY). 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I am 
most happy to cosponsor this resolution 
with my distinguished colleague, the 
senior Senator from Florida. 

I reiterate what he has said, that this 
represents the overwhelming sentiment 
of the people in the area of Cape Canay- 
eral, Cape Kennedy, and the Kennedy 
Space Center, as well as other parts of 
Florida. I perhaps know the area better 
than any other Member of Congress, be- 
cause I represented it for 6 years in the 
House of Representatives, before I began 
my service in the Senate. I know per- 
sonally a great many of the people who 
work in the space center and who work 
outside of the space center. 

I can attest to the fact that it is the 
overwhelming sentiment of the people 
of the area that the name be changed 
back to its former name, Cape Canaveral, 
from its present name. 

As the senior Senator from Florida 
has pointed out, this sentiment is over- 
whelmingly supported not only by the 
people of the area but also by resolu- 
tions of the Florida Legislature, bipar- 
tisan and nonpartisan, joined by Demo- 
crats and Republicans. It also represents 
the wishes of the congressional delega- 
tion from Florida. 

Actually, I think the change of the 
name of the geographical point, Cape 
Canaveral, was probably a mistake. I did 
quite a bit of research in this matter 
some years ago, in 1963, when the name 
was changed. The Executive order of the 
President, which was referred to by Sen- 
ator HoLtanp, makes no mention, of 
course, of Cape Canaveral. It simply re- 
fers to the Air Force station and to the 
NASA installation and designates them 
as the Kennedy Space Center—some- 
thing with which the people of Florida 
agree; and we are very proud that it 
bears the name of the late President 
Kennedy. 

Actually, however, further research 
that I did on this matter 5 years ago in- 
dicated to my satisfaction that the name 
change accomplished by the Board of 
Geographic Names, which is the Federal 
agency charged with this responsibility, 
was really a mistake. 

Without going into the details of the 
facts and circumstances, there were no 
hearings at the time as required by law. 
As a matter of fact, there was not even 
a meeting of the full Board. How it 
came about, I do not know. But I do not 
think the intention at that time was 
really to change the name of the geo- 
graphic area. 

I might further point out—and I 
think this is really the meat of the sit- 
uation; the Senator has touched upon 
it, and I will emphasize it—that the his- 
torical significance of the name “Cape 
Canaveral” goes back well over 400 
years. As a matter of fact, the earliest 
date is 1530, so the Library of Congress 
has informed me, and the name then 
appeared upon an early map of that 
date. It appeared on other maps, also. It 
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may well be the oldest geographical 
point in the United States. It certainly 
is one of the earliest in the United States 
and the Western Hemisphere, for that 
matter. 

The people who desire the name 
change really want to preserve the his- 
torical significance of the name “Cape 
Canaveral.” That is the reason for the 
introduction of the resolution, and that 
certainly is the reason for the unanimous 
support behind it. Everybody wants the 
name of the space installation to remain 
as it is today—the Kennedy Space Cen- 
ter. But the overwhelming sentiment is 
that the geographical point now known 
as Cape Kennedy be changed back to 
Cape Canaveral. 

I would hope that the Senate would 
early consider and speedily and favorably 
pass upon this resolution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished colleague for his able 
and very fine remarks. 

I yield the floor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will pro- 
ceed to the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business, with statements therein 
limited to 3 minutes. 


THE ABM SYSTEM 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the 
point of concentration in the pending 
debate is upon the ABM and its deploy- 
ment, yet the issue is wider. One cannot 
deal with the question of the ABM in 
isolation, but of necessity must con- 
sider it in its relationship to our stra- 
tegic force levels and its companion and 
supplemental systems. For example, it is 
impossible to consider the ABM unless 
at the same time we contemplate the 
implications of MIRV’s. 

Much has been said about the action- 
reaction effect of the nuclear arms race. 
Ineed, none of our actions and none of 
our systems are unrelated to the behavior 
of other nuclear powers; nor are they 
unrelated to our military or diplomatic 
responsibilities around the globe. Mr. 
President, there are hopes within this 
Chamber that some compromise on the 
present issue can be reached. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper) and the able Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart) have proposed a 
sound alternative. 

Yet, let us project our thoughts beyond 
the debate today. It seems essential that 
we consider the forthcoming arms limi- 
tation talks with the Soviet Union and 
their prospects. All approach these ne- 
gotiations with profound hope; but good 
intentions are nothing more than good 
dreams unless they are accompanied by 
action. 

How can we create the best conditions 
and best attitude to commence these 
talks? 

I would suggest the Senate proceed 
with the military procurement bill now 
before us but delay or set aside action 
upon the ABM system. I would suggest 
that the administration announce that 
we would cease all testing of the MIRV 
system. Indeed it might be advisable to 
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proclaim that we will cease all produc- 
tion of strategic forces, continuing only 
on those essential for the war in Viet- 
nam, and that these things would be 
done upon the condition that the Soviet 
Union take reciprocal action. This would 
be a moratorium in effect upon strategic 
weapons development. It would allow us 
to enter negotiations under what I deem 
to be the best circumstances. We could 
begin these talks under conditions su- 
perior to those in Paris, where negotia- 
tions must labor under “fight and talk” 
conditions. Moreover, Mr. President, this 
is a position that would show our good 
faith, our good will, test the good faith 
of the Soviet Union, and in fact put us 
in an aggressive position in the fight 
for peace. It would represent a posture 
of putting us in a strong affirmative posi- 
tion as we enter these negotiations. 

Mr. President, this proposal has been 
presented, in an indirect manner, to the 
Executive. I am assured it will be seri- 
ously received and considered. Yet, I em- 
phasize that it bears no mark of approval 
ti the President or by his administra- 
tion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEARSON. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Kansas for his remarks on the 
ABM and the suggestions he has made. 

As always, the Senator has come to 
the point. He has made a proposal which 
in my opinion has a great deal of merit. 
It indicates that there is a need for a 
compromise on the situation relative to 
the ABM. The compromise which will be 
before the Senate at the appropriate 
time is the Cooper-Hart amendment, 
which he thinks, as I do, has a good deal 
of merit. 

I would hope that the administration 
would pay serious attention to what the 
distinguished Senator has had to say. 
As always, what he has had to say is 
worth noting. 

Mr. PEARSON. I thank the majority 
leader. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEARSON. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I also desire to compliment the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Kansas for 
the remarks he has just made. Not only 
do I compliment him, but also, I asso- 
ciate myself with the views he has ex- 
pressed. 

Mr. PEARSON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


VIETNAM IS A NATIONAL TRAG- 
EDY—LET US LEARN FROM OUR 
MISTAKES 
Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, in 

my lifetime I have served as both a 
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private and an officer in the Armed 
Forces of our Nation in time of war. In 
World War II, I served for 37 months. 
During that period I was in North 
Africa and Italy most of the time. While 
I personally found it much harder to be 
a private than to be an officer, the facts 
are I never attained a very high rank 
in our Army being discharged early in 
1946 with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
I have always held the officers of our 
Armed Forces in the highest admira- 
tion. The truth is that in 1945 I toyed 
with the idea of remaining in the Army 
and making that service my career. 

I have no personal knowledge that 
military officers of our Nation have been 
much maligned nor that they are cur- 
rently the whipping boys of critics of 
our involvement in a civil war in South 
Vietnam, of whom I certainly am one. 

In recent years irresponsible optimistic 
statements on the progress of the Viet- 
nam war have been made by civilian of- 
ficials in the executive branch of our 
Government and also by some of our 
generals and admirals. I assert that 
these generals, admirals, and civilian of- 
ficials in the executive branch of our 
Government have been proven tragically 
wrong. Their unjustifiably optimistic 
predictions were proven so thoroughly 
wrong that no doubt public confidence in 
the credibility of our military and civilian 
leaders has undermined to some extent 
public confidence in the credibility of our 
Government. 

Mr. President, in October 1965, I spent 
nearly a month in Southeast Asia, and in 
that period I visited every area in South 
Vietnam, visiting Army, Marine, and air 
bases and also our naval base at Cam 
Ranh Bay not yet completed at that time. 
I visited all our air and coastal bases in 
Thailand and had the experience of 
being flown by helicopter over the South 
China Sea, landing on the U.S. carrier 
Bon Homme Richard and observing our 
bomber planes returning from their 
missions. 

Last year I was again in South Viet- 
nam, also in Laos and Thailand. Again, 
I was in every area in South Vietnam and 
also in Laos. It was frightening to me to 
be told that Laos might well be the next 
place in Southeast Asia where Americans 
would be fighting and dying. I was on a 
factfinding mission. It was my endeavor 
to be objective, fair and impartial. In the 
course of my visits in Vietnam I had the 
opportunity to interview that flamboyant 
Air Marshal Ky who as an officer in the 
French Air Force fought with the French 
seeking to reestablish their lush Indo- 
chinese Colonial Empire against the 
forces of the National Liberation Front 
then termed Viet Minh, now termed VC. 
This fellow is now vice president of the 
militarist Saigon regime headed by Gen- 
eral Thieu. 

In my judgment this regime lacks the 
support of more than 20 percent of the 
Vietnamese living in South Vietnam. 
Except for the support of half a mil- 
lion fighting men of our Armed Forces, 
I am convinced that the present Saigon 
regime lacking support of its own peo- 
ple could not exist 1 week. 

I recall distinctly that Gen. William 
C. Westmoreland stated in 1965: 
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All I can say is that we Americans are no 
longer losing the war. 


I wish to pay tribute to Gen. Matthew 
B. Ridgway under whom I served in 
World War II. General Ridgway said: 

It is my firm belief that there is nothing 
in our code that requires us to bomb a small 
Asian nation back into the stone age. 


Also, to Gen. James Gavin, former 
chief of Army plans and operations and 
later American Ambassador to France 
who said during the period of our 
heaviest escalation of the war: 

To increase the bombing and to bomb 
Hanoi will add to our problems rather than 
detract from them, and it will not stop the 
penetration of north Vietnamese troops into 
the south. 


Gen. Omar Bradley, a heroic com- 
mander in World War II and former 
Chief of Staff, wisely stated: 

For the United States to be drawn into a 
war on the Asian mainland would be the 
wrong war in the wrong place at the wrong 
time against the wrong enemy, 


Another great American, Gen. David 
M. Shoup, former Commandant of the 
U.S. Marine Corps in 1966 stated: 

In my judgment, the whole of Southeast 
Asia as related to the present and future 
safety and freedom of the American people 
is not worth the life of a single American. 


In an article in the April 1969 edition 
of Atlantic Monthly, General Shoup 
charged that an ambitious elite of high- 
ranking officers from all branches of our 
Armed Forces prefer war to peace and 
are turning the United States into a 
militaristic and aggressive nation. He 
has asserted that the search for promo- 
tion, interservice rivalry, and an eager- 
ness to test military doctrines were the 
prime factors behind our involvement in 
Vietnam. General Shoup charges that 
military, naval, Marine, and Air Force 
leaders were so eager and so obsessed to 
test new equipment and tactics in Viet- 
nam that they encouraged the Johnson 
administration to mire the United States 
in the quagmire of Vietnam. This, from 
one of our Nation’s greatest fighting men 
and a former member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Mr. President, I could go on at length 
citing great American military and naval 
leaders who have been critical of our in- 
volvement in the immoral, undeclared 
war in Vietnam. I could also spend a 
great deal of time recalling the remarks 
of generals and admirals who supported 
that effort. Senators will recall that in 
a@ recent issue of the Reader’s Digest, 
Adm. U.S. Grant Sharp, former com- 
mander of our naval forces in the Pacific, 
stated that our air power could have won 
the war in Vietnam. He assailed former 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNa- 
mara as the principal villain for our fail- 
ing to do so. The admiral claimed that 
had we bombed railroad yards and power 
stations in Hanoi and the docks in Hai- 
phong “we could have quickly broken 
North Vietnam’s resistance.” He failed to 
mention that had we done so we would 
have killed hundreds of thousands of ci- 
vilians—children, women, and men, in- 
cluding no doubt some officers and crew 
members of freighters of foreign nations 
including Poland, the United Kingdom, 
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the Soviet Union, West Germany, and 
other nationals. Also, that such aggres- 
sive action might have precipitated 
world war III. Also, that we would have 
run the dangerous risk of Communist 
Chinese intervention and our involve- 
ment in a land war in Asia with Com- 
munist China and its 800 million people. 
This myopic admiral chose to ignore al- 
most completely the fact that this would 
very likely have led to nuclear war and 
perhaps the killing of 40 or 50 million 
Americans and the end of civilization as 
we know it. Civilian policymakers did 
not veto the bombing of Haiphong Har- 
bor because, as the admiral claimed, “it 
would not affect the enemy’s capability 
of waging war in South Vietnam,” but 
because they retained the foresight and 
good sense to realize that this might 
widen the war into a worldwide nuclear 
holocaust. Our civilian leadership real- 
ized that this little agrarian country, 
10,000 miles from our shores, is of no 
strategic or economic importance to the 
defense of the United States and was not 
worth this fantastic risk. 

Admiral Sharp’s reasoning was per- 
haps not only a mere misconception and 
distortion of history, but the beginning 
of an attempt by some military and 
naval leaders to exonerate themselves 
completely for our failure in Vietnam 
and to place the blame on civilian lead- 
ership. 

Mr. President, it is clear that no one 
person, civilian or military, is responsi- 
ble for the tragedy, in fact for the insan- 
ity, of our involving more than half a 
million young Americans now engaged in 
fighting a war in Vietnam and more than 
2 million young Americans who have 
fought there in recent years. All those 
who participated in the decisionmaking 
processes of Government during our 
escalation and expansion of this civil war 
into an American air and ground war 
from the President, the Secretary of 
State, the generals of our Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on down bear heavy responsibility. 
All who stood idly by and did not speak 
out as we became ever more mired down 
in the Vietnam quagmire also bear some 
responsibility. 

Vietnam is a national tragedy of im- 
mense proportions. Let us hope that the 
war will soon come to an end. Then, let 
us as a united people begin to correct 
the evils which it has perpetrated and 
prolonged in our society. Let us then 
begin to rebuild our society and to re- 
store confidence in America and in our 
foreign policies, 

Most important, we must be temperate 
in placing responsibility and blame on 
any one group of policymakers, whether 
they be civilian or military, for our mis- 
takes in Vietnam. Likewise, if we are to 
learn from our mistakes of the past we 
must resist the temptation to whitewash 
those responsible for this tragedy. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 6508) in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 
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THEY WERE NOT LISTENING 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, it has 
come to my attention that two of my 
distinguished colleagues, the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Saxse) and the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Coox), have been 
subjected to one of the oldest and most 
tattered of charges known in political 
life; namely, of campaigning one way 
and voting another. 

These two distinguished Senators 
need no defense from me. Jesse R. Shaf- 
fer, the Cincinnati Enquirer’s bureau 
chief, has set the record straight in an 
article he wrote on July 6, 1969, which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“THEY WEREN'T LISTENING” 
(By Jesse R. Shaffer) 


WASHINGTON.—When Marlow W. Cook, Re- 
publican candidate for the U.S. Senate from 
Kentucky, finished speaking before a state 
Chamber of Commerce luncheon in Louis- 
ville last August, one of the ladies in the 
audience exclaimed: “My, what a wonderful 
speaker!” 

“Did you like what he said?” she was 
asked. 

“Im not sure what he said,” came the 
reply, “but he sure is a wonderful speaker.” 

During that same campaign period, across 
the Ohio River, a Portsmouth, Ohio, resident 
was asked his views on the race between 
Senate candidates William B. Saxbe and 
John J. Gilligan. 

“I don’t really know how they stand,” he 
said, “but I do know that I'd never vote for 
that Gilligan.” 

Multiply this inattentiveness, this lack of 
interest—call it what you will—by thou- 
sands of times and it is easy to understand 
why both Cook and Saxbe now find them- 
selyes being cast in the role of publicity seek- 
ers, mavericks, traitors to their Republican 
party or, as one Ohioan referred to Saxbe 
recently, “A Republican Frank Lausche.” 

(This latter description, of course, refers 
to Saxbe’s predecessor in the U.S. Senate, 
Frank J. Lausche who, while running as 
a Democrat, voted more often with the 
Republicans.) 

Conservatives in both Ohio and Kentucky 
now are accusing the two freshmen lawmak- 
ers of changing horses after they arrived in 
Washington to take up the posts to which 
they were elected last November. 

Yet both claim that they have not 
changed. 

“I haven’t done anything down here (in 
Washington) I didn’t indicate I would do 
during my campaign,” Saxbe declared re- 
cently, adding: “If they (his critics) don’t 
know that, they weren’t listening.” 

Cook agrees. 

“I don’t know of anything that I’ve 
changed my position on since the campaign,” 
the Kentuckian said. “I think Saxbe’s right, 
they just were not paying any attention to 
what we said.” 

A check of speeches and position papers 
drafted by the candidates during the cam- 
paign, as well as statements made by them 
since the election indicate that the two may 
have hit upon the answer—the people 
weren’t listening. 

Most of the criticism stems from the public 
stands the two have taken on the Vietnam 
war, military spending and welfare issues. 

Yet both men last fall were speaking out 
against over-commitment in Vietnam; the 
need to “win or get out.” 

Almost as though the two had the same 
campaign speech writer, both said early in 
their campaign that the United States could 
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no longer serve as a world policeman. They 
are both repeating the same beliefs now. 

Both said the 10% surtax should be abol- 
ished, and both continue to say it here. 

They called for saving millions of dollars 
being wasted on unproductive programs, both 
in the military and nonmilitary fields. They 
are still calling for these same cutbacks. 

And both men called during the campaign 
for reordering the national priorities with a 
view toward paying more attention to solving 
domestic problems. That is still their stand. 

Probably the most criticism has come be- 
cause of the united stand Saxbe and Cook 
have taken on one big controversial issue, 
the Nixon administration's plan to deploy an 
anti-ballistic missile system. 

While the Ohio and Kentucky lawmakers 
are vehemently opposed to the administra- 
tion's plan, they were on record as being 
opposed long before President Nixon reached 
a decision on deployment. 

So far, Mr. Nixon and his advisors have 
been unable to convince Messrs. Saxbe and 
Cook that he’s right, they’re wrong. 

Unlike many of the liberals with whom 
they’re lumped and who oppose the ABM on 
moral or emotional grounds, Cook and Saxbe 
maintain their opposition is technical and 
that their position is, despite what the critics 
claim, the position of a true conservative. 

“I came to Washington on record as being 
opposed to wasteful spending,” Cook said 
recently. 

“I will not vote to spend billions of dollars 
for a system that will not work, or that will 
be outmoded before it’s completed. 

“If that isn’t the view of a true fiscal 
conservative, then I don’t know what it is.” 

Saxbe, likewise, said he opposed the ABM 
because he doesn’t believe it will work, and, 
therefore, isn't worth the money. 

The two senators believe that their posi- 
tion is much more defensible than that of 
so-called conservatives who vote for huge 
military spending programs, then vote 
against such legislation as the surtax ex- 
tension bill which would provide at least 
a portion of the money that goes to pay for 
the programs. 

“We're consistent conservatives, at least,” 
remarked Cook. 

Studying the two men and their records, 
it appears that both were voted into office 
by an electorate not fully—or, in some cases, 
not even remotely—aware of their positions 
on various issues. 

Neither man was ever as conservative as 
many Republicans believed, but the ultra- 
liberal opposition both faced last November 
did nothing to mar that image. 

Except for their differing opinions on one 
or two major issues, both are cast in the 
moderate mold that seems to also suit 
President Nixon. 

They are not, nor do they need to be, as 
willing to make political concessions to either 
the liberal or conservative factions as Mr. 
Nixon seems to be on the basis of their rec- 
ords thus far. 

While both seem a bit surprised that they 
have been tabbed as mavericks by many of 
the people back home, they feel that this 
image will change. 

Saxbe claims that by the end of the cur- 
rent session, he will have voted with the ad- 
ministration more than he has voted 
against it. 

Cook says he, too, believes it’s too early 
for anyone to be attacking his voting record. 
He'll speak up for the administration when- 
ever his conscience allows, 

However, the question again is: Will any- 
one be listening? 


LATEST AMERICAN CASUALTIES 
IN VIETNAM 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, today I 
inquired of the Department of Defense 
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with respect to the casualties in Vietnam, 
and it has reported that there were 1,737 
casualties last week in killed and 
wounded. 

This brings the total, since President 
Nixon’s inauguration, to more than 48,- 
000 American casualties in Vietnam. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CALIFORNIA DISASTER RELIEF ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, after 
clearing this matter on both sides, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on H.R. 6508. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate H.R. 6508, to provide assist- 
ance to the State of California for the re- 
construction of areas damaged by recent 
storms, floods, and high waters, which 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all after the en- 
acting clause of H.R. 6508 be stricken 
and that there be substituted therefor 
the full text of S. 1685, as passed by the 
Senate on July 8, 1969. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE ABM 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Senate soon will turn to the amend- 
ment—submitted yesterday by Senators 
Coorer and Hart—to prohibit deploy- 
ment of the Safeguard ABM. A number 
of other Senators and I have joined with 
the Senator from Kentucky and the 
Senator from Michigan in sponsoring 
this amendment, because of our belief 
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that deploying this weapons system at 
this time would be a serious error. 

A number of discussions on the Senate 
floor yesterday picked up the outlines of 
the arguments for and against deploy- 
ment which have been before us for more 
than a year. The distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee noted in his remarks, for 
example, that the emphasis of the argu- 
ments of those favoring deployment ap- 
pears now to have shifted to Safeguard’s 
hypothetical utility as a bargaining 
card—or, as it has sometimes been re- 
ferred to, as a multibillion-dollar poker 
chip. 

It is not surprising that this particular 
“bargaining card” argument has been 
resurrected. For the searching examina- 
tion the ABM in recent months has un- 
covered deep cracks in the other argu- 
ments—particularly the one that Safe- 
guard will protect our deterrent. 

I have recently read a short paper 
which describes graphically and dra- 
matically this serious flaw in the Safe- 
guard Phase I deployment, as recom- 
mended by the administration and ap- 
proved by the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. This flaw is the relative ease with 
which the Soviets could neutralize Safe- 
guard. The paper is not technical; it is, 
rather, based primarily on commonsense. 
Because of its significance, I shall ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Recorp so that all Senators may 
study it. 

It points out that Safeguard Phase I— 
the ABM recommended—will not be 
completed for at least 60 months. Yet, in 
from 6 to 12 months, the Soviets could 
build enough new ICBM’s—on top of 
those they already have—to make it en- 
tirely ineffective and useless. These new 
ICBM’s would simply exhaust our de- 
fending missiles, laying bare the hypo- 
thetical target—our own Minutemen 
missiles. 

To me, this argument appears irre- 
futable, at least as it applies to the po- 
tential threat. As it applies to a hypo- 
thetical threat from another source—as, 
for example, an irrational Chinese at- 
tack—it is hard to understand why the 
Chinese would attack precisely those two 
sites where we had defensive missiles. 
They would be much more likely, I should 
think, to attack our cities, which would 
be undefended—and which cannot be de- 
fended. 

This is a compelling argument to vote 
against the funds for deploying Safe- 
guard Phase I. We would be better ad- 
vised, it seems to me, to continue our re- 
search into the problem of ballistic mis- 
sile defenses generally, as amendment 
No. 68 would require. We may yet develop 
an effective ballistic missile defense— 
but Safeguard does not appear to be 
the one. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report to which I have re- 
ferred be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SAFEGUARD ABM: ITS ESSENTIAL 
WEAKNESS 

The Defense Procurement Authorization 

bill presently before the Senate would au- 
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thorize $345.5 million for deployment of the 
Safeguard ABM in fiscal year 1970. To this 
$345.5 million would be added $15 million 
in carry-over appropriations, bringing the 
total procurement funds to $360.5 million 
for the current fiscal year. 

This sum would permit the Army to begin 
construction work on Phase I of Safeguard— 
two operational ABM sites at our Minuteman 
ICBM fields in Montana and North Dakota. 
The Administration has recommended de- 
ployment of only these two sites, and the 
Committee on Armed Services has author- 
ized only those funds for FY 1970 necessary 
to carry deployment through June 30, 1970. 
The remaining funds for Phase I deploy- 
ment—some $940 million—will have to be 
authorized in subsequent years. 

The essential weakness of the Safeguard 
ABM can be readily demonstrated if we as- 
sume the completion of Phase I. Secretary 
of Defense Laird has estimated the ‘‘equip- 
ment readiness date” for the Grand Forks 
site as January, 1974, and for the Malmstrom 
site as July, 1974. Past experience with com- 
plex military weapons systems indicates that 
these dates will probably not be met, but will 
actually be at least 6 months to a year later 
than estimated. 

The Minuteman fields at Grand Forks and 
Malstrom have roughly one-third of our 1000 
Minuteman missiles. Yet Secretary Laird has 
testified that Safeguard Phase I will provide 
a “fairly thick cover” for “10-20 percent of 
our Minuteman force,” or 2 of the 6 Minute- 
man wings. A “fairly thick cover” is protec- 
tion by both the Spartan and Sprint mis- 
siles—or a “point defense”. Thus, Safeguard 
Phase I would protect only from 100 to 200 
of our 1000 Minuteman missiles—at a cost 
of $2.1 billion. 

The number of Sprint and Spartan mis- 
siles we would employ in Safeguard Phase I 
remains classified. Yet we can be certain that 
once construction of our Sprint and Spartan 
missile silos begins, the Soviets will, through 
satellite reconnaissance, know with certainty 
how many we intend to deploy. The Soviets 
would then have a simple task before them 
to neutralize Safeguard Phase I—which of 
course their defense planners will seek to 
do just as we have plans to neutralize their 
ABM, Pentagon witnesses have testified that 
our neutralizing technique is saturation: if 
they have 70 anti-ICBM missiles, then we 
fire at these 70 missiles 70 warheads of our 
own, thus exhausting the defense and wip- 
ing out the protection of the target. 

This is the simplest way of countering an 
ABM, and the surest. There are, of course, 
others—utilizing mechanical and electronic 
penetration aids. But this saturation tech- 
nique is so obvious and so comparatively in- 
expensive as to be almost certain to be 
used. 

Since the number of Safeguard Phase I 
Sprints and Spartans is classified, we can 
make a table using various numbers of these 
missiles to reveal how simply the Soviets can 
neutralize Phase I. This table appears at the 
end of this paper. 

It shows quite clearly that if Safeguard 
Phase I had 300 Sprints/Spartans, then the 
Soviets in 12 months could produce enough 
new SS-9s, each with 10 warheads, to neu- 
tralize Safeguard. If the SS-9’s had 20 war- 
heads, then it would take only 6 months. 
We should not forget that Safeguard Phase 
I is estimated to be completed in July, 1974— 
or 60 months from now. 

This is the essential weakness of Safeguard. 
It shows quite clearly that Safeguard Phase 
I would add to our national security only if 
the Soviets chose to ignore it—an assump- 
tion only the most naive would make. In 
sum, Safeguard would not appear to be any- 
thing but false security and a waste of scarce 
Federal funds. 
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TABLE | 


Months needed to 
produce new SS-9's 


Number of SS-9's 
needed to saturate 


warheads warheads warheads warheads 


1. This table assumes that both our ABM and the Soviet 
ICBM's have 100 percent reliability. This is of course a false 
assumption; a 70-percent figure might be more realistic. 

2. The SS-9 can easily be designed to carry 10 or 20 or per- 
haps even more MIRV'd bonged 1974, 

3 The Soviets now have 230 SS-9’s; by 1975, they “'are 
expected to have somewhere around 400" (Secretary Laird) 
This is a deployment rate of roughly 3 per month. 

4. The Soviets do not need to use the SS-9 to saturate the 
ABM.{They coutd instead use the smaller, less expensive SS-11 
or SS-13, eachtof which have good accuracy and could carry 
multiple warheads, a 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 


TERMINATION OF THE USE OF NA- 
TIONAL AIRPORT BY JET AIR- 
CRAFT 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, yester- 
day my distinguished colleague from 
Colorado introduced a bill—S. 2570—that 
would direct the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation to prepare and implement a pro- 
gram that would terminate the use of 
National Airport by pure jet aircraft. The 
legislation would also direct the Secre- 
tary to prepare and submit a plan to 
Congress for a high-speed surface trans- 
portation system that would connect 
Washington with Dulles and Friendship 
airports. 

To my knowledge this is the first leg- 
islation introduced in the Senate that 
would bar jet aircraft from National. 

The Senator, in introducing his bill, 
among other things, said, “I have under- 
stood that this bill will probably be sent 
to committee and be buried.” 

Unless the proposal contained in a bill 
lacks merit, it is not buried in the Com- 
merce Committee, and so if this bill lacks 
merit it will be treated accordingly. 

It seems to me it is a little unfair for 
the author to accuse a committee of 
burying his bill before it is even printed. 

If it comes to the Aviation Subcom- 
mittee and we believe it is deserving of 
public hearing, it will get public hearing. 

I should point out that the discontinu- 
ance of jets at National would result in 
a serious cost of manpower to the Nation. 
The shuttles alone carry approximately 
20,000 persons per day, and 1 hour longer 
travel time for each per day would 
result in thousands of hours of loss in 
productivity to the Nation’s economy. 

The Commerce Committee has been 
extremely concerned about many of 
the problems which the Senator points 
to, and which affect especially Wash- 
ington National Airport. The commit- 
tee has taken the leadership in Congress 
in seeking to come to grips with the 
problem of noise and pollution created by 
jet airplanes. As a matter of fact, last 
year the committee held hearings, then 
reported a bill which ultimately became 
Public Law 90-411 which directs the 
FAA to prescribe certain minimum noise 


abatement regulations relating to jet 
aircraft operation. At the present time, 
pursuant to this law, the FAA is promul- 
gating regulations which when in effect 
will significantly reduce the noise level 
of commercial jet transports. 

The Commerce Committee and par- 
ticularly the Aviation Subcommittee far 
from seeking to, as the Senator puts 
it, “bury legislation designed to meet 
the problems of civil aviation,” has on 
the contrary provided the leadership in 
many of these areas and the record on 
legislation from this committee speaks 
for itself. Together with the distinguished 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Mac- 
nuson), the chairman of the committee 
and former Senator Monroney, the dis- 
tinguished previous chairman of the 
Aviation Subcommittee, we have moved 
forward and will move forward in the 
future to consider all legislation which 
has a bearing on making our aviation 
system both more safe and efficient. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR GOODELL TOMORROW 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from New York (Mr. GOODELL) be per- 
mitted to speak for 20 minutes following 
the time allotted to the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AWARD OF THE SPINGARN MEDAL 
TO CLARENCE M. MITCHELL, JR. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Typincs) will make some remarks and 
lead the tributes to Clarence Mitchell for 
his having received the Spingarn Medal. I 
will take the opportunity simply to ex- 
press my congratulations to Mr. Mitchell. 

He is deserving and worthy of this 
high honor. Over the years since I en- 
tered the Senate, I have counseled with 
him many times, as have most Senators 
who seek to forward the goals and dreams 
of the civil rights movement. His judg- 
ment is superb and his wisdom unsur- 
passed. I am delighted that he has been 
chosen to receive this recognition. 

I applaud the Senator from Maryland 
for bringing this matter to the attention 
of the Senate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I rise 
at this point to pay tribute to an out- 
standing American. I should like to have 
delayed my remarks until such time as 
he might be able to hear them personally 
in the gallery, but he is presently testify- 
ing before an important committee on an 
extremely vital measure; namely, the 
extension of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965; so he cannot be here at this mo- 
ment to hear what I have to say. 

However, knowing that this is the time 
set aside for me and others to speak on 
this subject, I shall go ahead as planned. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed for 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, each 
year the National Association for the 
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Advancement of Colored People selects 
a particular outstanding Negro Ameri- 
can to receive the Spingarn Medal, an 
award instituted in 1914, to recognize 
distinguished merit or achievement dur- 
ing the year or years preceding. 

Last week, at the NAACP Convention 
in Jackson, Miss., the 1969 medal was 
awarded to a Marylander, a distinguished 
son of the Free State, Clarence M. 
Mitchell, Jr. 

The award message reads as follows: 

For his selfless devotion to the task of 
ending racial bias; 

For his uncompromising rejection of 
racism, white or black; 

For his wisdom and tenacity in the pursuit 
of just laws; 

For his abiding faith in the democratic 
process as a means of achieving freedom and 
equalty for all; and 

For the pivotal role he has played in enact- 
ment of civil rights legislation, particularly 
the Civil Rights Act of 1968, with its fair 
housing title. 


Mr. President, I have this morning re- 
ceived a telegram from Andrew J. Bie- 
miller, director of legislation for the 
AFL-CIO, which reads as follows: 

JuLY 10, 1969. 
Hon, JosepH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 

The AFL-CIO is proud to join you in hon- 
oring Clarence Mitchell as recipient of the 
coveted Spingarn Medal. During our long re- 
lationship with Mr. Mitchell, he has earned 
our deepest respect and admiration for his 
courage and integrity. 

Clarence Mitchell, by his words and his 
actions, has proved that civil rights victories 
can be won through the democratic system. 
As Director of the Washington Bureau of 
the NAACP, he has been a leader of the con- 
tinuing battle for social justice. 

The AFL-CIO has worked closely with 
Clarence Mitchell on Capitol Hill and through 
the executive agencies of the Federal gov- 
ernment. We know full well the crucial role 
he has played in securing enactment of the 
major civil rights laws passed during the 
1960s. We know, too, of his continuing efforts 
to see that the intent of these laws is up- 
held. 

No one is more entitled to the Spingarn 
Medal. The AFL-CIO is pleased to join in 
saluting our good friend and respected ally, 
Clarence Mitchell. 

ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director of Legislation, 
AFL-CIO. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, it is a 
privilege to join in congratulating my 
good friend and fellow Marylander, Clar- 
ence M. Mitchell, who was recently hon- 
ored by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People as the 
54th recipient of the Spingarn Medal. 

This award pays tribute to Clarence 
Mitchell for his service and his accom- 
plishments not just during the past year, 
but throughout the more than two dec- 
ades which he has devoted to the cause 
of equal rights and peaceful progress un- 
der law. 

In these days of turmoil, shouting, and 
disruption, it is more important than 
ever to pay tribute to the men and wom- 
en who have labored quietly, patiently 
and effectively within the democratic 
process and the legislative halls to secure 
in law and in fact those rights and lib- 
erties pledged to all Americans in the 
Constitution. Clarence Mitchell is one 
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such man. Impelled by deep conviction 
and sustained by remarkable energy and 
faith, he has been as instrumental as any 
single man in conceiving, shaping and 
gaining passage of some of the most im- 
portant legislation of this century. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1957, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 and the Civil Rights Act of 
1968 are commonly called landmarks in 
our national drive toward social justice. 
None of these laws bears Clarence Mitch- 
ell’s name, but all of them bear his mark. 
And it is a real tribute to the man that 
he has made this mark with dignity, with 
honesty, with the kind of personal integ- 
rity which is recognized even by those 
who may not always share his views. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to join in 
the remarks of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Maryland, and say that we are 
all very much pleased, and we are all 
honored, too, by the honor extended to 
Mr. Clarence Mitchell in the award of 
the very much coveted Spingarn Medal, 
which is not awarded lightly, and which 
carries with it the attributes of dedica- 
tion, devotion to a cause, willingness and 
competence to follow through to the 
achievement of difficult ends, and recog- 
nition that there is no higher challenge 
to a human being than to strive con- 
tinually to improve the estate of man 
and the dignity of humankind. 

And in this our friend, Clarence Mit- 
chell, has established himself not only as 
a man, but also as a standard around 
whom others, from conscience and con- 
viction can share his views and his rec- 
ognition of formidable challenges. 

In recognizing him as a standard, we 
honor ourselves as well as the causes to 
which we commit ourselves. It is a great 
pleasure to be able to join in the trib- 
ute with the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished minority whip, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, today we 
pay long deserved tribute to a man who 
embodies all that is best in lobbying. 

He lobbies not for special financial in- 
terests, but for the rights guaranteed in 
our Constitution. 

He asks not for special favors, but for 
equal treatment. 

On July 3 he received the coveted 
Spingarn Medal, presented annually 
since 1914 to recognize achievements of 
the American Negro. 

I refer, of course, to Clarence Mitchell, 
director of the Washington Bureau of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 

Not only does Mr. Mitchell lobby for 
human causes, but he lobbies effectively. 

In reporting on the effort to enact the 
civil rights bill of 1968, the Congres- 
sional Quarterly said: 

Seldom has an individual lobbyist been 
accorded so much credit for the outcome of a 
bill as was Mitchell. 
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As floor manager for that bill I attest 
to the accuracy of that observation. 

Mr. President, in seeking to pay trib- 
ute to men such as Clarence Mitchell one 
always gropes for the correct words. In 
this case however, the task is made 
easier, for Mr. Mitchell supplied the 
works himself in accepting the Spin- 
garn Medal. He said: 


I have spent most of my life hoping for 
and working for the right of all men to share 
in the blessing of our Constitution. I, too, 
am a law and order man. But I am a man 
who seeks just law. I am a man who seeks 
the kind of order that makes freedom grow 
instead of stifling it. 


Indeed, Mr. Mitchell is a lobbyist for 
law and order in the highest use of those 
terms. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article about Mr. Mitchell 
from the Afro-American of July 12 be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CLARENCE MITCHELL AWARDED NAACP’s 
SPINGARN MEDAL 
(By Art Carter) 

JACKSON, Mitss.—Clarence M. Mitchell Jr., 
for nearly 20 years an effective lobbyist in 
Washington, Tuesday night was saluted by 
the NAACP as “the 10lst United States 
Senator.” 

Head of the NAACP’s Washington Bureau 
since 1950, the 57-year-old Mitchell, a resi- 
dent of Baltimore who commutes daily to his 
office near the U.S. Capitol in Washington, 
was awarded the 54th Spingarn Medal amid 
a resounding crescendo of applause at the 
Jackson City Auditorium. 

A long-time worker in the veteran civil 
rights organization, Mitchell was lauded as 
“one of our own.” The citation accompany- 
ing the celebrated Spingarn Medal read: 

“For his selfless devotion to the task of 
ending racial bias; for his uncompromising 
rejection of racism white or black; for his 
wisdom and tenacity in pursuit of just laws; 
for his abiding faith in the enactment of 
civil rights legislation, particularly the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968 with its fair housing title: 

“The NAACP proudly presents this 54th 
Spingarn Medal to its own Clarence M. 
Mitchell Jr., “the 101st United States Sena- 
tor.” 

The presentation was made by Mrs. Bruce 
B. Benson, president, League of Women 
Voters of the U.S. 

Mrs. Benson paid tribute to Mitchell as 
“an unchallenged expert in the complex 
machinery of self-government.” 

She declared that since 1950, Mitchell has 
“maintained his special brand of steady, 
quiet, and consistently effective pressure on 
the national government.” Mrs. Benson con- 
tinued: 

“For nearly two decades he has been the 
dean of lobbyists for civil rights. He has 
served this association and the Leadership 
Conference on Civil Rights, but no organiza- 
tion can claim him as exclusively its own. 
He has kept the lines of communication open 
to all groups, to alert them on how to re- 
place agony with justice. 

“His vision, stubborn courage and mastery 
of his job have set a standard of thought and 
action to which working with them through- 
out the years that I have been a part of the 
NAACP.” 

Mitchell emphasized that he has “the 
good fortune to be a part of a winning team 
in the field of federal legislation” which is 
effective because “we are a cross section of 
America. We do not draw the color line in 
our membership, nor do we ask about a 
man’s religion or his national origin.” 
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Mitchell publicly thanked “all members 
of the team who work in their home com- 
munities and states, everyone might well 
aspire,” 

In accepting the medal, Mr. Mitchell, in his 
customary modest manner, declared: “I have 
spent most of my life hoping for and working 
for the right of all men to share in the 
blessing of our Constitution, I, too, am a law 
and order man. But I am a man who seeks 
just law. I am a man who seeks the kind of 
order that makes freedom grow instead of 
stifling it.” 

Then Mitchell said “It is a solemn and 
greatly valued moment of my life to re- 
ceive the Spingarn Medal. This is a tie that 
binds me ever more closely to some of the 
distinguished men and women who were 
given this honor in the past.” 

In this vein he cited the late Walter White 
and Roy Wilkins, NAACP executives; Justice 
Thurgood Marshall; the late Dr. Channing 
Tobias; the late crusading editor, Carl 
Murphy of the Afro-American; Mrs. Daisy 
Bates, the heroine of Little Rock; former 
Cabinet member, Dr. Robert C. Weaver, and 
two who gave their lives in the cause of 
freedom—Harry T. Moore of Flordia and Mis- 
sissippi’s own valiant son, Medgar Evers. 

He said he named them among the list of 
“other great citizens because I have had the 
privilege of * * * who give their time, who 
spend their money and who come to Wash- 
ington when we need them,” for “what you 
have done and will continue to do to make 
freedom and justice a living reality in 
America.” 

The famed Washington iobbyist declared 
“as I look at the history of the fight we have 
been making I feel a sense of inspiration 
because I am privileged to live in a time 
when we have gotten all three branches of 
our national government to work for civil 
rights.” 

He added that “We have reason to renew 
our faith in the government of free men 
when we ponder the great fact that Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson from Texas, Chief 
Justice Earl Warren from California, and 
Vice President Hubert Humphrey from Min- 
nesota all shared a common desire to estab- 
lish first class citizenship under just laws,” 

But he warned his delegate friends that 
“having won the fight to get laws enacted, 
we must and we shall see that these stat- 
utes work and we must improve them when- 
ever and however it is necessary to do so. 

“We must be on guard against and repu- 
diate those forces that would destroy us and 
our country by causing us to lose faith in the 
power of just law. Whether it comes from 
a Ku Klux Klan meeting in a cow pasture or 
a street corner meeting in Harlem, the voice 
that ridicules our Constitution, that de- 
means our Supreme Court and discounts our 
civil rights laws is the sound of man’s an- 
cient enemy—ignorance. 

“The best proof of how much both black 
and white racists really rely on the courts 
for their own protection is the fact that 
whenever they get into trouble the first 
thing they look for is a lawyer and the sec- 
ond thing they seek is a way to get their 
case to the U.S. Supreme Court.” 

Mitchell urged an increase in “our politi- 
cal wisdom and our political participation,” 
and paid tribute to some members of the 
“new team in Washington, like Secretary 
John Volpe of the Department of Trans- 
portation, and Secretary George Romney of 
the Department of Urban Affairs, who show 
promise in their approach to the civil rights 
duties of the federal government.” 

The determined lobbyist said, “We are 
challenged for what we have won and we 
accept the challenge. We shall win that 
fight. We do not intend to let any political 
party rob our children and our grandchildren 
of their birthright.” 

Also he told the delegates that “We must 
fight to save the Republican Party from its 
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new found allies like Senator Strom Thur- 
mond.” 

“We do not object to putting the spirit of 
Abraham Lincoln into Mr. Thurmond, but we 
do object to putting the spirit of Mr. Thur- 
mond into the party of Mr, Lincoln,” he 
stressed. 

“We must save the Republican Party by 
giving massive support to those Republicans 
in office who back civil rights, and we must 
save the soul of the party from the hell of 
equivocation and delusions about ‘regional’ 
legislation,” he added. 

Mitchell depicted America as a country of 
“many religions, many races, many points of 
view, but one people,” and said that if we 
are really concerned about the slow pace of 
school desegregation and other social ills, “we 
must raise the money, do the work and fight 
the fight that will speed up and accomplish 
what we seek.” 

In conclusion, Mitchell had a word for “the 
wonderful, impulsive, handsome and ideal- 
istic young people who are rightly impatient 
with the evils of our times.” 

Speaking directly to the youths in the 
audience and around the country, Mitchell 
declared: “I say to you that we are the first 
to admit that we have not gotten rid of sick- 
ness, poverty, inequality and discrimination 
in our country and the world. But we have 
made a good start; we have laid a firm 
foundation and we in the NAACP are passing 
to you a better world than we inherited in 
1909 when the NAACP was born. We have 
worked and continue to work to improve that 
world. 

“We believe that we are giving you a way 
of life that is worth defending. We are asking 
you to share in the building of a democracy 
that is a shield for the humble and weak as 
well as a sword for the strong and the just. 

“We ask you to keep your head among the 
stars that you might see better and brighter 
worlds for mankind. But we ask also that you 
keep your feet on the paths of common sense 
so that you do not destroy instead of build. 

“We ask that you use your strength, your 
idealism and your intelligence to move the 
human race ever forward and ever higher.” 

Mr. Mitchell, a landmark in Washington 
legislative circles, assumed his position as 
director of the Washington NAACP bureau 
ten Congresses and five presidents ago. In 
1957, after he had laid the groundwork for 
the crucial vote-counting, the Congress 
passed its first civil rights act in over 80 
years. 

In 1964, he promoted the passage of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act, and there is other vital 
legislation which bears the Mitchell imprint. 

In her tribute, Mrs. Benson asserted, “Mr. 
Mitchell’s vision, faith, and tenacity pushed 
the country to extend the body of civil rights 
law so that it now includes housing, educa- 
tion, employment and voting. His skill and 
his timing were right. I know that he will 
also use these qualities to see that the law is 
enforced.” 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan. 

I am delighted to yield now to the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is recognized. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator for yielding. 

I associate myself with the Senators 
who have already spoken in applauding 
and saluting Clarence Mitchell as the 
54th Spingarn medalist. 

No man—and I say this advisedly— 
has ever been more deserving of that 
honor. I have known Clarence Mitchell 
for a long time. I have known him since 
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I first came to Congress. That is a gen- 
eration or more. 

It has been a pleasure and a privilege 
to work with him over all of these years in 
the continuing struggle to secure for 
every man an equal opportunity to con- 
tribute to and to share in the workings of 
our society. 

As the legislative director and as head 
of the Washington Bureau of the NAACP, 
Clarence Mitchell has represented that 
organization and all its causes superbly. 

Always fair, always completely honest 
in discussion, in thought, and in action, 
he is deeply respected by everyone in- 
cluding those who may not be in agree- 
ment with him on a particular issue. 
Never flamboyant, nevertheless he has 
done more than any other individual 
whom I know to achieve the legislative 
milestones that have marked the last 
decades. 

In many ways he epitomizes the cause 
to which he has dedicated most of his 
adult life. He gives each individual, re- 
gardless of race, religion, creed, or station 
in life, that respect for human rights and 
freedoms to which he believes all men are 
equally entitled. 

It is quite right, Mr. President, that 
the citation which accompanies the 
award notes that, in addition to his leg- 
islative work, it is: 

For his selfless devotion to the task of 
ending racial bias; for his uncomprising re- 
jection of racism, white or black; for his 
wisdom and tenacity in pursuit of just laws; 
for his abiding faith in the democratic proc- 
ess as & means of achieving freedom and 
equality for all. 


He is a great hearted man, Mr. Presi- 
dent, whom I am proud to count as a 
dear friend. 

I have special interest and I am espe- 
cially touched by his being the recipient 
of this award. Seventeen years ago—I 
was chosen to present the Spingarn 
award at the national convention of the 
NAACP out west. Clarence Mitchell was 
the one who took me there. He was my 
host on that occasion. The recipient then 
was one of the martyrs of the struggle 
for civil rights, as Clarence Mitchell is 
one of its great heroes. 

This long association with the awards 
and with him in connection with it 
makes this particular occasion even more 
gratifying and deeply satisfying to me. 

I join my colleagues in the warmest of 
congratulations to the organization and 
to him. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I thank 
the wise and respected senior Senator 
from New Jersey for his very eloquent 
and moving remarks. 

As director of the NAACP’s Washing- 
ton office since 1950, Clarence Mitchell 
is well known to all of us in the Senate. 
He is held in the highest esteem for his 
brilliant and tireless work to defend and, 
where necessary, to restore the unalien- 
able rights of all Americans. 

It is because Mr. Mitchell, his wife, 
distinguished son and family are all well 
known and respected residents of Mary- 
land, that it is a particular pleasure for 
me to add my personal compliments to 
the virtually unanimous acclaim with 
which this award has been received 
throughout the Nation. 
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The words of the Spingarn Award are 
well chosen, as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. Case) has 
stated. It has been Mr. Mitchell’s abid- 
ing faith in the democratic process, his 
tenacity, the strength of his remarkable 
character and intellect that have sus- 
tained him and all who have been asso- 
ciated with him through the discourage- 
ments of the fifties and the stresses, 
strains, and successes of the sixties. 

There is no doubt that the experiences 
of the fifties, some of them bitter, laid 
the groundwork for the shift in public 
opinion that made possible the historic 
1964 Civil Rights Act banning racial dis- 
crimination in places of public accom- 
modations; the Voting Rights Act of 
1965—now unfortunately imperiled by 
the present administration’s willingness 
to let it expire—it will not expire be- 
cause those of us in the Senate who 
fought the battle before will fight it 
again—and the landmark fair housing 
title of the 1968 Civil Rights Act. 

Public opinion does not shift of its own 
accord. It is a lesson to political activists 
and idealists of today who are impatient 
for change and for progress that the Na- 
tion’s conscience finally was aroused and 
laws that have proved effective were en- 
acted because of the work of Clarence 
Mitchell and a few others—patient, ded- 
icated, nonviolent work by men of the 
wisdom and leadership of Clarence Mit- 
chell. 

It was not my privilege to serve in 
the U.S. Senate during those early strug- 
gles; but in the few years that I have 
been privileged to represent Maryland in 
the U.S, Senate, I have come to count on 
Clarence Mitchell for invaluable sup- 
port on a wide variety of matters vi- 
tally affecting the public interest and the 
interest of the citizens of Maryland— 
and, indeed, to count on the entire Mit- 
chell family of Maryland for public 
spirit leadership of the highest caliber 
pas community, State, and National af- 

airs. 

Clarence Mitchell's lifetime work is an 
inspiration not only to those of us who 
are his fellow Marylanders but also to 
everyone who has had the good fortune 
to be associated with him in the strug- 
gle to make this “a more perfect Union.” 

I might say to those of the generation 
to follow, the generation which will soon 
take over leadership, the generation 
which has all the wonderful impatience 
of youth, that the work, the struggles, 
and the success of this man should be a 
guide to those today who are impatient 
with our system and the ability of our 
institutions to change rapidly enough. 
The work of Clarence Mitchell shows the 
democratic system at its finest. 

So, Mr. President, I take great honor 
in paying tribute to this 54th recipient 
of the Spingarn Award to a great Amer- 
ican, Clarence Mitchell. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I would 
like to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to Clarence M. Mitchell, Jr., who 
was recently chosen by the NAACP as 
the 54th Spingarn medalist. He is truly 
deserving of this award which recognizes 
the outstanding contribuion he has 
made in the enactment of civil rights 
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legislation and other just and equitable 
legislation. 

As a Senator, I have admired and re- 
spected the manner in which Mr. Mitch- 
ell has advanced the cause of the dis- 
advantaged citizen. His intelligent and 
consistent appeal for fairness and justice 
has had a tremendous impact on all 
Members of Congress. For his accom- 
plishments, he has not only been awarded 
the Spingarn Medal, but has also been 
awarded the satisfaction of knowing 
that he has in fact advanced the civil 
rights of all citizens of this Nation. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, last week 
the NAACP, meeting at its annual con- 
vention in Jackson, Miss., recognized one 
of its own for his outstanding service in 
the promotion of brotherhood and hu- 
man understanding. This organization 
could have found no more fitting time 
or place to publicly cite the immense 
and unremitting efforts of Clarence Mit- 
chell in the cause of civil rights. 

For 23 years Clarence Mitchell has de- 
voted himself to the service of the 
NAACP and the people of America. He 
has spent 19 of those 23 years as the 
organization’s chief representative in 
Washington. 

Since coming to Washington it has 
been my privilege to work with Clarence 
Mitchell on many projects. His efforts 
were instrumental in passing the open- 
housing legislation which Senator Mon- 
DALE and I proposed last year. This year 
his efforts have been focused largely on 
revealing and eliminating inequities in 
the Federal employment structure. 

Clarence Mitchell works quietly, but 
the effects of his labors will be felt by 
millions of Americans for many years 
to come. It was the American authoress 
Willa Cather who once observed: 

That is happiness; to be dissolved into 
something complete and great. 


If that, indeed, is an accurate defini- 
tion of happiness—and I have every 
reason to believe that it is—then Clar- 
ence Mitchell, with his lifelong dedi- 
cation to a worthy cause—is a happy 
man indeed. I salute him proudly upon 
his receipt of the coveted and distin- 
guished Spingarn Medal, which he so 
richly deserves. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I would 
like to join my colleagues in comment- 
ing on the tremendously important con- 
tribution which Clarence M. Mitchell, Jr., 
has made to civil rights legislation and 
the advancement of all black Americans. 
The Washington Post recently hailed 
him as the 101st U.S. Senator. To this, I 
would say that few of us have been able 
to represent our constituency as well as 
has Mr. Mitchell in his untiring devo- 
tion and dedication to the principles of 
true equality and justice under the law. 
At a time when we must all realize that 
segregation is not the answer to a tradi- 
tion of racism and prejudice, I believe 
that Mr. Mitchell’s efforts in the enact- 
ment of the fair housing provision of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1968 take on a new 
meaning and importance. Mr. Mitchell 
has chosen not only the most peaceful 
but the most influential means of dissent 
by seeking legislatively to bring his 100 
other colleagues to know the true extent 
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to which black people have been advan- 
tage poor and opportunity poor in this 
otherwise prosperous Nation. 

Mr. Mitchell not only richly deserves 
the 1969 Spingarn Medal from the 
NAACP but also the respect and coopera- 
tion from every Member of Congress and 
every citizen, black and white. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

REPORT OF AGREEMENTS UNDER THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSISTANCE 
AcT oF 1954 
A letter from the Administrator, Foreign 

Agricultural Service, Department of Agri- 

culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 

report of title I agreements under the Agri- 

cultural Trade Development and Assistance 

Act of 1954 (with an accompanying report); 

to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 

estry. 
REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATION OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 


A letter from the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation, reporting, pursuant to law on the 
overobligation of an appropriation by the 
Federal Aviation Administration (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


PROPOSED ADJUSTMENT OF SALARIES OF MEM- 
BERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COUNCIL 


A letter from the Chairman, Civil Service 
Commission, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to adjust the salaries of the Chair- 
man, the Vice Chairman, and other members 
of the District of Columbia Council (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION ACQUIRING PROPERTY 
ADJACENT TO Forp’s THEATER IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 

Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 

legislation to authorize the Secretary of the 

Interior to acquire certain property adjacent 

to the Ford’s Theatre in the District of Co- 

lumbia, and for other purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 

Interior and Insular Affairs. 

PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT OF A VOLUNTEERS IN 

THE PARK PROGRAM 
A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
establish a Volunteers in the Park program 

(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 

mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON AWARD OF THE YOUNG AMERICAN 
MEDALS FOR BRAVERY AND SERVICE FoR 1967 
A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the valor of American youth as demon- 
strated recently by the award of the Young 
American Medals for Bravery and Service 
for 1967, dated July 8, 1969; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT IN THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE LEAVE SYSTEM FOR FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


A letter from the Chairman, Civil Service 
Commission, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to improve the administration of 
the leave system for Federal employees by 
amending title 5, United States Code (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Americans for 
Patriotism, Inc., of Scarsdale, N.Y., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to increase 
the size of the American Revolution—Bicen- 
tennial Commission; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER an- 
nounced that on today, July 10, 1969, the 
Vice President signed the following en- 
rolled bills, which had previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: 


S. 1647. An act to authorize the release 
of 100,000 short tons of lead from the na- 
tional stockpile and the supplemental stock- 
pile; and 

H.R. 3689. An act to cede to the State of 
Montana concurrent jurisdiction with the 
United States over the real property com- 
prising the Veterans’ Administration Center, 
Fort Harrison, Mont. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R, 2785. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey to the State 
of Tennessee certain lands within Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park and certain 
lands comprising the Gatlinburg Spur of the 
Foothills Parkway, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No, 91-297). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary without amendment: 

5. 2462. A bill to amend the joint resolu- 
tion establishing the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Commission (Rept. No. 91-299) ; 
and 

S.J. Res. 85. A joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the period from Au- 
gust 26, 1969, through September 1, 1969, 
as “National Archery Week” (Rept. No. 91- 
300). 

By Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 267. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. Sam- 
uel J. Cole, U.S. Army (retired) (Rept. No. 
91-298). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 571. A bill for the relief of Dr. Diego 
Aguilar Aranda (Rept. No. 91-301); 

S. 1526. A bill for the relief of Dr. Zeliha 
Bilsel (Rept. No. 91-308) ; 

S. 1527. A bill for the relief of Dr. Yilmaz 
Bilsel (Rept. No. 91-307); 

S. 1645. A bill for the relief of Andrew Chu 
Yang (Rept. No. 91-305); 

S. 1798. A bill for the relief of Dr. Yavuz 
Aykent (Rept. No. 91-306); 

S. 1963. A bill for the relief of Wu Hip 
(Rept. No, 91-304) ; 

S. 2019. A. bill for the relief of Dug Foo 
Wong (Rept. No. 91-302); 

H.R. 1828. An act to confer U.S. citizen- 
ship posthumously upon James F. Wegener 
(Rept. No, 91-303) ; 

H.R. 1948. An act to confer U.S. citizen- 
ship posthumously upon Pfc. Joseph An- 
thony Snitko (Rept. No. 91-312); 

H.R. 2224. An act for the relief of Franklin 
Jacinto Antonio (Rept. No. 91-311); 

H.R. 2536. An act for the relief of Francesca 
Adriana Millonzi (Rept. No. 91-310); 
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H.R. 2890. An act for the relief of Rueben 
Rosen (Rept. No. 91-309) ; 

H.R. 3166, An act for the relief of Aleksan- 
dar Zambeli (Rept. No. 91-313) ; 

H.R. 3167. An act for the relief of Ryszard 
Stanislaw Obacz (Rept. No. 91-314); 

H.R. 3172. An act for the relief of Yolanda 
Fulgencio Hunter (Rept. No, 91-315); 

E.R. 3376. An act for the relief of Maria da 
Conceicao Evaristo (Rept. No. 91-316); and 

H.R. 10060. An act for the rellef of L. Cpl. 
Peter M. Nee (2465662) (Rept. No, 91-317). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

8.1110. A bill for the relief of Nickolas 
George Polizos (Rept. No. 91-318). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH, from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

Hubert B. Heffner, of California, to be 
Deputy Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology; 

William David McElroy, of Maryland, to be 
Director of the National Science Foundation; 
and 

Dr. Roger O. Egeberg, of California, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Gerald S. Levin, of California, to be U.S. 
district judge for the northern district of 
California; 

H. Emory Widener, Jr., of Virginia, to be 
U.S. district judge for the western district of 
Virginia; 

Charles S. White-Spunner, Jr., of Mobile, 
Ala., to be U.S. attorney for the southern 
district of Alabama; 

R. Jackson B. Smith, Jr., of Georgia, to 
be U.S. attorney for the southern district 
of Georgia; 

Charles H. Anderson, of Tennessee, to be 
U.S. attorney for the middle district of 
Tennessee; 

Wade H. Ballard III, of West Virginia, to be 
U.S. attorney for the southern district of 
West Virginia; 

James M. Sullivan, Jr., of New York, to be 
U.S. attorney for the northern district of 
New York; 

Leigh B. Hanes, Jr., of Virginia, to be U.S. 
attorney for the western district of Virginia; 

Henry A. Schwarz, of Illinois, to be U.S. 
attorney for the eastern district of Illinois; 

Evan LeRoy Hultman, of Iowa, to be U.S. 
attorney for the northern district of Iowa; 

Robert J. Roth, of Kansas, to be U.S. at- 
torney for the district of Kansas; 

Donald E. Walter, of Louisiana, to be U.S. 
attorney for the western district of Louisiana; 

James E. Williams, of South Carolina, to be 
U.S. marshal for the district of South 
Carolina; 

Isaac George Hyltin, of Virginia, to be U.S. 
marshal for the eastern district of Virginia; 

Frank M. Dulan, of New York, to be U.S. 
marshal for the northern district of New 
York; 

George E. Tobin, of California, to be U.S. 
marshal for the northern district of Cali- 
fornia; 

Charles R. Wilcox, of Wyoming, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of Wyoming; 

Melvin A. Hove, of Iowa, to be U.S. marshal 
for the northern district of Iowa; 

Robert G. Wagner, of Ohio, to be U.S. 
marshal for the northern district of Ohio; 

William F. Howland, Jr., of Virginia, to be 
a member of the Board of Parole; and 

William E. Amos, of Maryland, to be a 
member of the Board of Parole. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 2578. A bill to amend section 165(g) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 which 
provides for treatment of losses on worth- 
less securities; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, 
By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 2579. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Education to make Vocational Edu- 
cation Opportunity Grants; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. Scorr when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (by request) : 

5. 2580. A bill to increase the authority of 
savings and loan associations to aid in pro- 
viding housing in inner cities and elsewhere, 
to enable such associations to obtain addi- 
tional working capital, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. SCOTT (for himself, Mr. 
ALLOTT, Mr. Boccs, Mr. Case, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. Dopp, Mr. GOODELL, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. MATHIAS, Mr, Pack woop, 
Mr, PELL, Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. SCcHWEI- 
KER, and Mr. TyYDINGS): 

S. 2581. A bill to authorize the reduction 
or elimination of the hazards of public rail- 
highway grade crossings along the high- 
speed rail line between Washington, District 
of Columbia, and Boston, Massachusetts; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

(The remarks of Mr. Scorr when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. DOMINICK (for himself, Mr. 
ALLoTT, Mr. BELLMON, Mr. BIBLE, Mr, 
CANNON, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. CURTIS, 
Mr. DoLE, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. Fone, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. HANSEN, Mr, HRUSKA, 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. Jorpan of Idaho, 
Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. 
METCALF, Mr. MONTOYA, Mr. MUNDT, 
Mr. MurPHyY, Mr. PEARSON, Mr. 
STEVENS, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. TOWER, 
Mr. Youna of North Dakota, and 
Mr. Moss: 

S. 2582. A bill to authorize the minting of 
clad silver dollars bearing the likeness of the 
late Dwight David Eisenhower; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

(The remarks of Mr. Dominick when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the Recorp 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. McGEE: 

S. 2583. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance to the county of Washakie, State of 
Wyoming, of certain real property of the 
United States; and 

S. 2584. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
so as to permit donations of surplus personal 
property and surplus real property to States 
and political subdivisions thereof for use in 
establishing and maintaining public 
museums; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 2585. A bill to amend title II of the Social 
Security Act so as to permit certain addi- 
tional individuals who become disabled prior 
to attaining age 31 to become entitled to 
disability insurance benefits; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

By Mr. MUSKIE: 

S. 2586. A bill for the relief of Gun Wa Mok; 

S. 2587. A bill for the relief of Yu Chan; 

S. 2588. A bill for the relief of Yuen Fung; 
and 
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S. 2589. A bill for the relief of Shui Choy 

Chan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 2590. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Commission on Marihuana; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Moss when he intro- 
duced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

S. 2591. A bill to amend section 203, Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, to provide for the distribution of 
surplus personal property to State and local 
police organizations; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

(The remarks of Mr. Gurney when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

S. 2592. A bill to provide financial assist- 
ance to States and nonprofit private orga- 
nizations for the establishment of compre- 
hensive drug abuse prevention and rehabili- 
tation centers, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. Montoya when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself and 
Mr. GURNEY) : 

S.J. Res. 133. A joint resolution to redesig- 
nate the area in the State of Florida known 
as Cape Kennedy as Cape Canaveral; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs by 
unanimous consent, 

(The remarks of Mr. HoLLAND when he 
introduced the joint resolution appear earlier 
in the Recorp under the appropriate head- 
ing.) 

By Mr. TYDINGS (for himself, Mr. 
BROOKE, Mr. Dopp, Mr. GOODELL, Mr, 
GRAVEL, Mr. Harris, Mr. HOLLINGS, 
Mr. Marutias, Mr, McCOLELLAN, Mr. 
Moss, Mr. Muskie, Mr. Packwoop, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
STEVENS, and Mr. YARBOROUGH) : 

S.J. Res. 134, A joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to proclaim the week of 
September 28, 1969, through October 4, 1969, 
as “National Adult-Youth Communications 
Week”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Typrnes when he in- 
troduced the joint resolution appear later in 
the REecorp under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HARRIS (for himself, Mr, CUR- 
TIS, Mr, HATFŒÆLD and Mr. ERVIN): 

S.J. Res. 135. A joint resolution to au- 
thorize the President to proclaim September 
30, 1969, as “Bible Translation Day”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Harris when he in- 
troduced the joint resolution appear later in 
the Record under the appropriate heading.) 


S. 2579—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
AUTHORIZING THE COMMISSION 
OF EDUCATION TO MAKE VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION OPPORTU- 
NITY GRANTS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing today, the Vocational Educa- 
tion Opportunity Grant Act of 1969, or 
“New Start program.” It is designed to 
provide job training for 100,000 youths 
from poverty areas each year. 

It would provide grants up to $2,500 
per year for 2 years to persons 17 years 
of age or older for full-time training in 
accredited private vocational schools of 
their choice. The grants would be re- 
served for those who are academically, 
socially, economically, or culturally dis- 
advantaged, and have not completed 
their secondary education or have not 
been able to obtain regular employment. 
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This bill would operate much like the 
GI bills which provide financial assist- 
ance to veterans for education and career 
training in fields of their choice. The 
experience gained during the past quar- 
ter-century under the GI bills, which 
helped many returning veterans make a 
new start, can be used to assist the 
underprivileged youth of America. 

Since the first veterans’ assistance pro- 
gram started operation, many highly 
qualified private technical schools have 

grown up across the country. I propose, 
with this bill, to enlist these institutions 
in the effort toward full employability 
of those able to learn a skill. 

While many employers are searching 
for workers to fill vacant jobs, high 
school dropouts, and many graduates as 
well, find themselves without marketable 
skills, These are the hard-core unem- 
ployed. They want the training which 
would qualify them for these jobs, but 
they cannot afford the tuition of private 
technical schools, and the public voca- 
tional schools are often unable to ac- 
commodate their needs. 

The public vocational system is not 
geared, in most cases, to accept older, 
more mature men and women who want 
to move ahead very quickly to acquire a 
skill which can be turned into earning 
power. 

Dr. Herbert Striner of the Upjohn In- 
stitute for Employment Research, Wash- 
ington, D.C., who has given me valuable 
assistance in preparing this legislation, 
said: 

Separation from the school system by vir- 
tue of time and experience suggests that 


these former students can no longer be re- 
garded as potentials for returning to the 
public system. 


The private technical training schools 
are set up to handle the type of applicant 
who would be eligible for assistance 
under my bill. These schools provide a 
curriculum which reflects the current 
needs of industry and they also usually 
provide excellent counseling and place- 
ment services, which is an essential fol- 
low-up to the assistance I have in mind. 

This new program, along with existing 
public vocational education programs, 
can offer a new start and new opportuni- 
ties to those with the desire and the am- 
bition to work and to become contribut- 
ing members of their communities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S.2579) to authorize the 
Commissioner of Education to make Vo- 
eational Education Opportunity Grants, 
introduced by Mr. Scott, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


S. 2581—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO THE HAZARDS OF 
GRADE CROSSINGS ALONG THE 
HIGH-SPEED RAIL LINE BETWEEN 
WASHINGTON, D.C., AND BOSTON, 
MASS. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference, safety legisla- 
tion to reduce or eliminate the hazards 
of public crossings on highways and roads 
along the routes of the new high-speed 
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passenger trains now serving the North- 
east rail corridor. Both the parties of the 
Washington, D.C.-to-New York “‘Metro- 
liner,’ and its New York-to-Boston 
turbine-powered counterpart, are in- 
cluded in my bill to insure that each 
has an opportunity to reach the full 
potential envisioned when these trains 
were launched as prototype demonstra- 
tion projects under the High Speed 
Ground Transportation Act of 1965, leg- 
islation which I was privileged to co- 
sponsor. 

I welcome as cosponsors of my bill to- 
day Senators GORDON ALLoTT, Republican 
of Colorado; J, CALEB Bocas, Republican 
of Delaware; CLIFFORD P. Case, Republi- 
can of New Jersey; JOHN SHERMAN 
Cooper, Republican of Kentucky; THOM- 
as J. Dopp, Democrat of Connecticut; 
CHARLES E. GOODELL, Republican of New 
York; Jacos K. Javits, Republican of 
New York; CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR., 
Republican of Maryland; Roserr W. 
Packwoop, Republican of Oregon; CLAI- 
BORNE PELL, Democrat of Rhode Island; 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, Democrat of Con- 
necticut; RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, Re- 
publican of Pennsylvania, and JOSEPH 
D. Typincs, Democrat of Maryland. 

Although none of the 43 public cross- 
ings are located in my Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, my interest in this pro- 
posal is in no way diminished. Penn- 
sylvania has long been identified with an 
interest in high-speed ground transpor- 
tation generally, and especially with the 
“Metroliner,” the cars for which were 
built in my State in an effort which in- 
volved, directly or indirectly, the jobs of 
some 20,000 Pennsylvanians. 

Of even more immediate importance 
is the fact that without crossings im- 
provements, neither of these trains will 
ever be able to offer to the residents of 
my State, or to members of the traveling 
public from any other, the benefits of 
truly high-speed rail passenger service. 

Mr. President, the introduction of this 
bill comes at a time when the Senate 
Commerce Committee’s Subcommittee 
on Surface Transportation, of which I 
am a member, has initiated hearings on 
the crucial subject of rail safety. Because 
of their spectacular nature, air crashes 
have tended more often to capture the 
focus of public attention and concern. 
But if there is one theme which has 
dominated our subcommittee hearings, 
it is that the Nation’s railways, too, are 
confronted with a safety problem of 
growing magnitude. For trains designed 
to travel at speeds in excess of 100 miles 
per hour, the potential danger to life and 
property is particularly critical. Road 
crossings, and the hazards they pose to 
both rail and highway traffic, are an in- 
tegral part of this problem. 

Forty-three public crossings lie along 
the combined routes that compose the 
Washington, D.C.-to-Boston, high-speed 
Northeast rail corridor. These include, by 
State, 15 in Maryland, four in Delaware, 
seven in Connecticut, 16 in Rhode Is- 
land, one in Massachusetts. Certain of 
these crossings in Delaware and Mary- 
land are already the object of agree- 
ments between those States, and the De- 
partment of Transportation, which will 
provide interim safety advances through 
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modernized warning systems and other 
improvements. Yet the introduction of 
high-speed service into a corridor al- 
ready crowded with traffic demands 
that more permanent solutions, includ- 
ing in many instances the total separa- 
tion of road and rail, be realized. This is 
the purpose of my bill. 

In practice, this proposal would re- 
quire that the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion give first consideration, where prac- 
ticable, to the total closing of a crossing 
as the ultimate means of safety. It is in- 
tended that the Secretary would promul- 
gate appropriate criteria based on all 
relevant factors in order to avoid any 
indiscriminate application of the prac- 
ticability standard. It is further intended 
that public hearings, where necessary, 
would be held in order to facilitate fairly 
such decisions. 

Where it was determined, for public 
convenience or other reasons, that such 
a closing could not be “practicably ef- 
fected,” the Secretary would then be 
specifically authorized to enter into 
project agreements on a _ shared-cost 
basis with the States or their political 
subdivisions, and the railroads. For the 
payment of Federal costs, my bill pro- 
poses a flexibility that would make avail- 
able not only general revenues, but where 
appropriate and in keeping with the pub- 
lic interest, the use of Federal-aid high- 
way funds, instead. 

Because it is doubtful that Congress 
could authorize the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds from any source for the 36 
private crossings that are also a part of 
the Northeast high-speed rail corridor, 
my bill does not attempt to accomplish 
this. I believe it can be hoped realisti- 
cally, however, that the enactment of this 
legislation would provide the necessary 
incentive to encourage private arrange- 
ments to meet this problem as well. 

Mr. President, similar proposals have 
already been the subject of hearings in 
the House of Representatives. I urge 
early and favorable Senate consideration 
of this vitally needed rail safety legis- 
lation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the full text of my bill 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2581) to authorize the re- 
duction or elimination of the hazards of 
public rail-highway grade crossings 
along the high-speed rail line between 
Washington, District of Columbia, and 
Boston, Mass., introduced by Mr. Scorr 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2581 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Secretary of Transportation shall pay to each 
State and the District of Columbia the cost 
of every project to reduce or eliminate the 
hazards of each public ground-level rail- 
highway crossing along the route of the 
high-speed ground transportation demon- 
stration project between Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Boston, Massachu- 
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setts, being conducted under the authority 
of the Act entitled “An Act to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to undertake re- 
search and development in high-speed 
ground transportation, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved September 30, 1965 (49 
U.S.C. 1631 et, seq.). 

(b) Bach project to eliminate the hazards 
of such a crossing shall be subject to section 
130 of title 23, United States Code, in the 
same manner and to the same extent as any 
other project subject to the same section, ex- 
cept that if the highway involved is not on 
the Federal-aid highway primary or second- 
ary system (including their extensions within 
urban areas) or on the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways, then the 
entire Federal cost of such project shall be 
paid out of sums appropriated to carry out 
this Act and not from amounts apportioned 
to the State under section 104 of title 23, 
United States Code. 

Sec, 2. Before paying any part of the cost 
of a project under the first section of this 
Act, the Secretary shall— . 

(1) determine that the elimination of the 
hazard at such crossing cannot be practi- 
cably effected by the closing of such crossing, 
and 

(2) determine that the State has entered 
into an agreement with its affected political 
subdivisions and the railroads involved in 
such project to provide all non-Federal costs 
of such project. 

Sec. 3. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out this Act as it applies to projects not on 
the Federal-aid highway systems. 


S. 2582—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
AUTHORIZING THE MINTING OF 
DWIGHT DAVID EISENHOWER 
CLAD SILVER DOLLARS 


Mr. DOMINICKE. Mr. President, I am 
introducing a bill today to provide for 
minting and issuing an Eisenhower sil- 
ver dollar. I am joined in this proposal 
by 26 cosponsors. 

This will be a prestige coin of which 
this country can be proud. It will very 
possibly be the last silver coin to be 
minted by the United States. It will 
honor Dwight David Eisenhower, a man 
who symbolizes the highest traditions of 
service to his country in both war and 
peace. To the very last day of his life 
he was a symbol of strength and honor 
for the people of the United States and 
the world. 

I am a member of the Joint Commis- 
sion on Coinage. That Commission to- 
gether with Secretary of the Treasury, 
David M. Kennedy, announced on May 
12, 1969, its decision to request authority 
to discontinue the minting of silver half- 
dollars and mint a silverless half-dollar 
and a new dollar coin with no silver con- 
tent. I oppose that decision. 

The decision has been made to sell our 
reserves of silver. We will retain only 165 
million ounces in our strategic stockpiles 
under the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness and some minor reserves in 
other agencies. 

The decision has been made to remove 
the U.S. Government from the silver 
market. Given these decisions I can see 
no better way to accomplish these goals, 
mark the end of an era in our country’s 
history and pay a tribute to a truly great 
American. 

This bill amends section 101(a) of the 
Coinage Act of 1965, 31 U.S.C. 391a. It 
simply adds the dollar coin containing 
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40 percent silver and an 800 fine clad- 
ding. It will be identical, in composition, 
to the Kennedy half dollar. 

It provides that the coin shall bear the 
likeness of Dwight David Eisenhower. 

It further provides that no less than 
100 million coins annually shall be 
minted for 3 years from January 1, 1970. 
It is hoped that the number actually 
coined and issued will far exceed these 
figures. It does recognize the limitations 
of our present reserves and allows Con- 
gress the opportunity to review this 
matter after 3 years. These amounts 
are wholly realistic both in terms of re- 
maining silver reserves and production 
capacity of the U.S. Mint. 

The Treasury has approximately 150 
million ounces left in reserves. We are 
auctioning one and one-half million 
ounces a week on the open market. The 
sales price on July 1, 1969, was $1.59 an 
ounce. The decision has been made to 
divest ourselves of these silver stocks. 
The Government will be out of the silver 
business in less than 2 years providing 
the sales continue. The silver held by the 
Treasury in the form of bullion and coins 
is an asset of the U.S. Treasury. There 
are two ways to divest ourselves of this 
asset. We can continue sales as we are 
now and get $1.59 an ounce, or whatever 
the market rate on the day of sale, or we 
can mint and issue a silver coin as we 
are doing with the Kennedy halves. The 
monetary value of silver received for a 
coin is $3.16 an ounce. Simply stated 
there is approximately one-third of an 
ounce of silver in a dollar coin as set out 
in this bill. When this coin is issued 
through the Federal Reserve bank the 
U.S. Treasury receives a dollar in ex- 
change. If a person wanted to melt down 
the coins and sell the silver he must melt 
3.16 dollar coins to obtain 1 ounce of 
Silver. In other words the U.S. Treasury 
gets $3.16 an ounce for its silver. This 
holds true whether the coins are in cir- 
culation or not. The price of silver would 
have to reach $3.16 an ounce before as 
much could be realized by direct sales. 

It has been argued that the Govern- 
ment can make even more with base 
metal coins, such as our quarters, be- 
cause the materials only cost a few cents. 
This is certainly true, but what do we 
do with our assets of silver stocks? The 
only question remaining is where we can 
get the best price. We get the greater 
monetary return by minting and issuing 
coins. At a market price of $1.59 the in- 
crease in value is $1.57, almost double the 
sales price. 

It has been argued that these coins will 
not circulate and this is the only purpose 
of money, as a medium of exchange. Cer- 
tainly many of these coins will not cir- 
culate. It obviously is, in part, a com- 
memorative coin just as was the Kennedy 
half-dollar. 

Some will be collected or just held. 
Some will be melted down and the silver 
sold when it can be done at a profit. 
Some will return to circulation. The prin- 
cipal point still is, however, at what price 
do we sell our remaining silver—$1.59 an 
ounce or $3.16 an ounce. If the Treasury 
is concerned only with circulation they 
can mint and issue base metal coins 
simultaneously. 
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There are other complex issues in- 
volved concerning silver use and produc- 
tion. The die has been cast, however, so 
far as any direct role the Government 
will play by disposing of our silver as- 
sets. The silver market is affected by 
many factors. The sale of silver by the 
U.S. Treasury at $1.29 an ounce prior to 
1967 artificially depressed the market. 
Sales at the market price since that time 
has seen a slight rise in the average 
price of silver. Wide fluctuations still 
occur. It has, however, been estimated 
that a reduction in sales to one-half mil- 
lion ounces a week from Treasury stocks 
would cause only a nominal rise in the 
price under current conditions. All of 
this only points out that this will give 
no special advantages nor cause any sig- 
nificant disadvantages to any silver 
interests. 

We are divesting ourselves of our 
silver. The remaining reserves are ade- 
quate to mint an Eisenhower silver dol- 
lar and continue some sales at a lower 
level or decreasing level. We can receive 
a much higher value for our remaining 
Silver assets by coining as opposed to 
outright sales. 

More importantly, we will mint a coin 
of great prestige and value. We can 
honor Dwight David Eisenhower, a man 
who gave so much to our country. It is 
only fitting that we so honor our late 
President, as we did for the late John 
F. Kennedy, with a coin of real value. 
This great Nation should have a prestige 
coin. We cannot return to the old silver 
cartwheels just as we cannot return to 
the era of which they are a symbol. We 
can, however, mark the end of another 
era with a coin that reflects the great- 
ness of this country and commemorates 
the man who devoted his life to service 
of that country. An Eisenhower silver 
dollar is a tribute not only to the man, 
but to the Nation and ideals he served. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2582) to authorize the 
minting of clad silver dollars bearing the 
likeness of the late Dwight David Eisen- 
hower, introduced by Mr. Dominick (for 
himself and other Senators) was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased today to join my good friend and 
colleague, the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado, in introducing a bill to au- 
thorize the minting of clad silver dollars 
bearing the likeness of the late Dwight 
David Eisenhower. 

It is appropriate that such a coin 
should commemorate a man held in 
esteem by so many millions of Americans 
and other millions all over the world, 
a man who in the true American tradi- 
tion rose from a modest start in a small 
Kansas town to lead America and the 
allied forces to victory in Europe. He was 
President of all Americans, as proved by 
the overwhelming vote by which he was 
reelected to a second term, and by his 
sound counsel to those who sought it 
after his retirement from public life. 

It is especially fitting that a silver 
dollar, the once proud symbol of Amer- 
ican solidarity and fiscal soundness, 
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should be an Eisenhower dollar. It is 
fitting, too, that such a symbol should 
be available to all of the millions who 
remember General and President Eisen- 
hower as one of their own, a leader but 
also an ordinary and humble man. 

Silver dollars in Wyoming and other 
Western States—the “old cartwheels”— 
were not only a proud and solid symbol 
but were also the principal medium of 
exchange in retail establishments until 
they disappeared from the scene a few 
years back. None have been minted in 
recent years and the few million remain- 
ing in Treasury stocks went into col- 
lector’s seclusion after quarters and 
dimes were reduced to their present lowly 
and brassy state. Only the Kennedy half 
dollar retains any actual intrinsic value 
with a 40-percent silver content and the 
Treasury even threatens to do the same 
to them as it did to the dimes and 
quarters. 

But it seems to me that the least we 
could do for our two late great Presi- 
dents is to preserve their memory in 
something of real value but at the same 
time something within the reach of all 
as a keepsake and something that can 
also offer a little sense of security to the 
cash register’s clink or the jingle in a 
cowboy’s jeans. 

There is enough silver set aside in a 
national strategic stockpile to take care 
of any emergency defense or space needs 
and to those who say the remaining 
Treasury stocks should go into teapots 
and silver service sets, I say it is just as 
important that this modest amount be 
used to mint a coin and symbol for the 
use of all—as a proper tribute to a great 
American. 


S. 2590—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO PROVIDE FOR THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF A COMMISSION ON 
MARIHUANA 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to estab- 
lish a Presidential Commission to study 
the legal, social, and medical questions 
arising out of the growing use of mari- 
huana in our country. 

Within 2 years after its establishment, 
the Commission would be required to 
submit to the President and the Congress 
a comprehensive report on its study and 
investigation, including recommenda- 
tions for specific legislative proposals 
which should be considered, or the ad- 
ministrative action which should be 
taken. 

The information available on mari- 
huana is most confusing. We can make 
only an educated guess as to how many 
of our young people use marihuana, but 
we think it is at least 2 million. There 
is a great difference of opinion among 
authorities as to its effects on the psycho- 
logical and physical functions of the 
human body. About the only thing on 
which everyone seems to agree is the 
individuality of the drug experience. Yet 
we have in effect Federal laws which 
make the possession, sale or use of mari- 
huana a crime, subject to severe penal- 
ties. As my colleagues may remember, I 
have spoken a number of times on the 
Senate floor in the past few years on the 
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importance of knowing far more than 
we know now about marihuana and its 
effects before we can seek proper controls. 

Some of the questions I have raised in 
the past are these: 

“How dangerous is marihuana?” 

“Does it, like alcohol, pose primarily a 
problem of use as opposed to abuse?” 

“Or is it a drug the use of which 
should be discouraged at all costs—a 
drug which under certain conditions 
and dosages can lead to hallucinations, 
to a faulty sense of time, to a loss of 
judgment, to a lack of muscular coordi- 
nation, and to many other undesirable, 
physical and mental manifestations?” 

“Again, what are the long term effects 
of smoking marihuana? Could it induce 
lung cancer, as we know the smoking 
of cigarettes made of tobacco can, or 
would its continued use cause chromo- 
somal changes, as we know can be the 
case in even the limited use of LSD?” 

“To what extent may the use of mari- 
huana lead to the use of other drugs, 
such as heroin or morphine or cocaine, 
whose serious effects we have estab- 
lished?” 

In 1937 when the Marihuana Tax Act 
was signed into law, Congress was fully 
convinced of marihuana’s “injurious 
effect upon the health and morals of 
the people of this country.” The act, 
which is enforced by the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, requires registration and payment 
of a graduated occupational tax by all 
persons who import, manufacture, pro- 
duce, compound, sell, deal in, dispense, 
prescribe, administer, or give away 
marihuana. Penalties for possession in 
violation of the law vary from a mini- 
mum of 2 years for a first offense to a 
maximum of 40 years for smuggling, 
selling or otherwise transferring mari- 
huana, with the most severe penalties 
applying to the transfer of marihuana 
from an adult to a minor. 

This law had been on the books for 
only a few years when Fiorella La Guar- 
dia, New York’s unpredictable mayor, 
ordered a survey on the use of marihuana 
in New York, and its effects. The La 
Guardia Committee report challenged 
many of the conclusions on which the 
Federal law was based, and the La Guar- 
dia Committee conclusions were in turn 
attacked by the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. Other reports and 
more discussion followed, reaching new 
heights in 1963, when the Kennedy Com- 
mission recommendations came out, and 
again when the President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and the Adminis- 
tration of Justice—the Crime Commit- 
tee, as we call it—reported in 1967, and 
discussed marihuana among other 
things. 

But nowhere—at any time—has an 
attempt been made to study and coordi- 
nate all of the available findings and 
statistics and observations, and distill 
from them any sort of integrated recom- 
mendations. This undoubtedly should be 
done. 

Each time I have spoken in the Senate, 
I have pointed to a Federal research pro- 
gram now underway which I hope will 
give us clearer answers to some of our 
questions. It is the drug research pro- 
gram of the National Institute of Men- 
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tal Health, which encompasses several 
studies on marihuana. Each year I have 
made a particular point of supporting the 
NIMH budget request for drug research. 
It has been going gradually up, despite 
the fact that other programs have taken 
substantial cuts. In the fiscal year 1968, 
$4 million was appropriated, in fiscal 
1969, $4.6 million, and the request for 
fiscal 1970 is for $4.95 million. I trust 
it will be granted. 

If we can continue the work which has 

been started, sound information should 
soon begin to emerge. The Institute was 
delayed in undertaking scheduled re- 
search on the behavioral effects of mari- 
huana because adequate supplies were 
hot available either of marihuana or of 
a synthetic used in testing it, called 
tetrahydrocannabinol. Now, I am told, 
these supplies are on hand, and good 
behavioral studies are underway which 
should give us some tentative answers 
at least on the fundamental mechanisms 
of perception, emotion and memory. 
_ NIMH is also moving to get some firm 
information on the long-term effects of 
the use of marihuana. Observations on 
the natural histories of the lives of mari- 
huana-using young people in this coun- 
try obviously would be delayed for many 
years. So NIMH is negotiating for per- 
mission to make studies among the popu- 
lations of several countries where large 
numbers of its citizens have traditional- 
ly used marihuana over a long period of 
time. The mental and physical health 
and habits of habitual users will be con- 
trasted with that of non-users in the 
Same area and with the same background 
and heritage. 

Also, the Institute is making headway 
on several surveys on patterns of drug 
use among high school and college stu- 
dents, so we will have some acceptable 
national figures. Dr. Stanley Yolles, the 
Director of NIMH, reported progress on 
these studies when he appeared recent- 
ly before the Labor and HEW Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. He stated: 

Several aspects are nearing completion on 
the patterns of drug use by high school and 
college age youth. A survey instrument is 
being developed for collaborative investiga- 
tions into the prevalence and characteristics 
of drug use by these groups. Preliminary re- 
ports from the college surveys indicate that 
approximately 18 percent of college students 
have used marihuana one or more times, and 
that about 8 percent have used hallucino- 
genic drugs at least once. These data need 
to be followed up by more extensive survey 
information, utilizing the instruments de- 
veloped in the pilot studies. 


One of the surveys to which Dr. Yolles 
referred has been completed and its re- 
sults reported in a recently published 
book, “Students and Drugs” by Richard 
H. Blum and associates. Although the 
survey was small in scope, and perhaps 
for this reason cannot be considered 
fully authoritative, it showed a substan- 
tial increase in the use of marihuana by 
college students. 

First. In 1968, up to 57 percent had 
tried marihuana—plus or minus 12.75 
that is, between 44 percent and 70 per- 
cent—as compared with 21 percent the 
previous year. Of these, almost all intend 
to continuing using—53 percent. 

Second. In 1968, 14 percent used it 
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somewhat regularly as compared with 4 
percent the previous year. 

Third. A predicted 70 percent will have 
tried marihuana by spring 1969. 

Fourth. Approximately 8 percent be- 
gan use in high school. 

The statistics reported by Mr. Blum 
are based on a sample from “School Il’— 
300 students covered—which was a part 
of a survey of five west coast colleges 
conducted during the 1966-67 academic 
year, compared with a small followup 
survey—100 students covered—of ran- 
domly selected students in 1968 from 
the same school, Throughout the book 
he emphasizes the small scope of the sur- 
vey and advises caution in use of the 
data reported. 

Mr. President, there is already a large 
body of information on marihuana— 
enough for us to begin analyzing the 
problem, and to begin to formulate ideas 
on what should be done. During the next 
year or so, even more authoritative in- 
formation will be available. 

So I feel that the time has come when 
we should set up the machinery to evalu- 
ate what we already know about mari- 
huana, and to analyze the new material 
about its effects and use as it comes to 
us. 
We should also take a look at our pres- 
ent laws on marihuana. Are they real- 
istic? Are they too severe, or not severe 
enough? Should the courts differentiate 
in the handling of the occasional user, 
the frequent user and the chronic user, 
and the person who shares his drug with 
another person and the dealer who sells 
for a profit? 

The widespread use of marihuana, 
particularly among college students, has 
been accompanied by increasing support 
among some groups for legalization. 
Other critics of the law, while not sup- 
porting legalization, take the position 
that marihuana should be classed with 
the hallucinogens controlled by the Drug 
Abuse Act, which provides far less severe 
penalties for violations, and no penalty 
for possession. Who is right? 

Mr, President, marihuana is evidently 
second only to alcohol in its use among 
our young people to escape reality. More 
and more of them are smoking “reefers” 
or “grass” or “weeds” or “pot” or what- 
ever is the current name for marihuana 
in their locality. 

If the continued use of marihuana even 
approaches causing the harm and heart- 
break which comes from the continued 
use of alcohol to an alcoholic, or if it 
induces physical ills even half as serious 
as lung cancer and emphysema and 
heart disorders which result from ciga- 
rette smoking, then we should be in a 
position to forewarn our young people. 

I believe it would serve our national 
purpose to establish a Presidential Com- 
mission on Marihuana so we can stop 
generalizing about marihuana and start 
being -specific about it and its use and 
effects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2590) to provide for the 
establishment of a Commission on Mari- 
huana, introduced by Mr. Moss, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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S. 2591—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
PROVIDING FOR THE DISTRIBU- 
TION OF SURPLUS PERSONAL 
PROPERTY TO STATE AND LOCAL 
POLICE ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I am 
introducing a bill today to amend the 
Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to allow State and 
local police agencies to participate in 
receiving U.S. Government surplus per- 
sonal property. 

At present this act only provides for 
the distribution of these surplus ma- 
terials for use within the States for pur- 
poses of education, public health, or 
civil defense. Local law-enforcement 
agencies do not fall into any of these 
categories and so are not presently eligi- 
ble to participate. This bill would include 
police organizations in the group of re- 
cipients of Federal surplus property. 

Criminal violence is the most serious 
domestic crisis facing this country. The 
violent rate today is double the rate in 
1950 and 65 percent over the 1960 rate. 
These statistics represent an epidemic of 
crime and violence which has affected 
virtually every segment of American 
society. 

Law-enforcement agencies are des- 
perately in need of these surplus ma- 
terials in their battle to restore law and 
order. As we all know, the cities and 
large metropolitan areas are in trouble, 
and simply do not have sufficient funds 
to cope with local problems. The local 
tax dollar is not adequate to fill the needs 
of law-enforcement agencies. Inflation 
has forced metropolitan police depart- 
ments to appropriate the major part of 
their budget for salaries, leaving little 
to buy, maintain, and operate needed 
equipment and supplies. 

The list of equipment that the U.S. 
Government has for disposal is endless. 
Photographic, communications, and 
printing equipment, boats, automobiles, 
ambulances, station wagons, buses, could 
be used advantageously by police agen- 
cies everywhere. 

Printing equipment, an item which I 
am sure that the Government declares 
surplus at various times, can be used to 
print training material for police offi- 
cers, for community education and pub- 
lic relations materials. Only a few police 
departments can now afford helicopters, 
which have proven an effective deterrent 
against crime. Mapmaking equipment is 
needed to pinpoint districts of high 
crime incidence, and photographic equip- 
ment is needed for aerial photography. 
A large portion of this surplus equip- 
ment could also be used for rescue work, 
searches for lost children in outlying 
areas of the city, and rural areas adjoin- 
ing the city. 

The Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act already has the ma- 
chinery for the proper disposal of U.S. 
Government property through the 
States. This bill would simply add police 
organizations to the existing groups now 
eligible for such property. Under present 
law the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare determines the usefulness 
and necessity of surplus property for 
purposes of education and public health. 
The President makes the same determi- 
nation for civil defense purposes. This 
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amendment would put police organiza- 
tions in the same category as civil de- 
fense, and leave determination of use- 
fulness and necessity up to the President. 

Crime in all of its ramifications is the 
number one problem facing the country. 
This would be an effective first step to- 
ward the solution of that problem. I 
urge the Congress to act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2591) to amend section 
203, Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, to provide for 
the distribution of surplus personal 
property to State and local police orga- 
nizations, introduced by Mr. GURNEY, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


S. 2592—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
ESTABLISHING COMPREHENSIVE 
DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION AND 
REHABILITATION CENTERS 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, after 
thoroughly studying the drug abuse prob- 
lem, I am persuaded that one of our cur- 
rent best hopes of preventing crime and 
delinquency resulting from drug addic- 
tion, and for controlling illegal drug 
traffic, is to provide funds for rapidly 
establishing comprehensive treatment 
centers to treat drug addicts and users. 
Additionally, I believe there must be an 
aggressive publicity and educational 
campaign aimed at vulnerable age and 
social groups in our population, and—as 
part of this educational approach—a re- 
quirement that Federal officials periodi- 
cally brief State and local governments 
to make them aware of what is going on 
in the field of drug abuse, the means 
available for improving controls over 
both usage and illegal traffic, and a co- 
ordination of efforts to improve these 
controls nationally. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing legislation that would: 

First, authorize the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to make 
grants to States, municipalities, and non- 
profit institutions for establishing com- 
prehensive prevention, treatment, and 
rehabilitation centers for drug addicts 
and abusers—on a voluntary basis, under 
civil commitment, and for addicts re- 
leased pending criminal proceedings and 
on probation or parole; 

Second, authorize the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, in conjunction 
with its research on narcotics addiction 
and drug abuse, to carry on an intensive 
effort to publish educational and other 
materials on drug abuse. In coordina- 
tion with State departments of health, 
the NIMH would be authorized to dis- 
seminate such materials and carry out 
demonstrations and other programs de- 
signed to acquaint the general public with 
respect to the dangers of drug addiction 
and abuse and encourage programs for 
their prevention; 

Third, require the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Narcotics and Danger- 
ous Drugs, in consultation with the orga- 
nized crime and other components of the 
Department, to make State and local offi- 
cials aware of what is going on in the 
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drug abuse and illegal drug traffic areas, 
as well as require them to cooperate and 
coordinate their efforts in order to im- 
prove controls on a nationwide basis. 

Mr. President, the phenomenon and 
tragedy of drug addiction and experi- 
mentation is increasingly recognized as 
a dangerous health problem of interna- 
tional proportions. But its consequences 
are not limited to the shattered lives of 
the users themselves. There are, of 
course, medically sound reasons for 
using drugs in man’s battle against pain 
and disease. And while there is no con- 
sistent public policy prohibiting things 
that are bad for us, nevertheless the law- 
abiding citizen is seriously affected by 
drug abuse—both in terms of the high 
frequency of crime which it spawns and 
the high cost of repeatedly enforcing 
laws against the use of mind-altering 
drugs when there is little hope of re- 
habilitation or cure for the user. 

Despite advances in treatment of the 
past several years, a person addicted to 
heroin or barbiturates has less than a 
10-percent chance of full recovery to 
social and psychological independence. 
As long as he is addicted, his life in the 
subterranean drug culture revolves 
around the next “fix,” and home, job, 
and educational opportunities do not ex- 
ist for him. A habit which can cost $30 
and more per day almost inevitably leads 
to criminal means to support it, and law- 
abiding citizens become victims of drug 
abuse as addicts rob, shoplift, and bur- 
glarize to pay for their habit. 

Mr. President, it is generally recog- 
nized that it is no longer sufficient to re- 
ly on criminal preventive sanctions en- 
acted at a time when little was known 
about the etiology of narcotics addiction 
or the elements of successful treatment. 
Just as the threat of long prison terms 
does not seem to deter the addict, neither 
does the reality of prison life cure him. 
After release, with no help in confront- 
ing his underlying addiction problem so 
as to prevent readdiction, it is not sur- 
prising that most addicts rejoin the il- 
legal drug traffic and resume their prior 
habit. 

It is necessary therefore to differenti- 
ate between addicts who are motivated to 
abandon drugs, and those who must be 
isolated as substantial threats to society. 
In short, the occasional marihuana 
smoker should not go to prison with the 
confirmed heroin user with criminal 
tendencies, nor should the same laws 
apply to the addict who buys as apply 
to the drug profiteer who sells. 

The comprehensive rehabilitation pro- 
grams which my bill envisions would 
complement other drug abuse legislation 
which has been introduced to permit 
more flexible treatment of youthful drug 
offenders, and those addicts prosecuted 
for selling drugs to support their own 
habit. It would, as I indicated earlier in 
my statement, be designed to treat drug 
addicts both on a voluntary basis and 
under civil commitment, as well as those 
addicts released pending criminal pro- 
ceedings and on probation or parole. 

Mr. President, in connection with this 
proposed measure, I must touch upon 
one point which my bill is also designed 
to help cure and which I acknowledge is 
particularly painful to me. 
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I am angry with a great anger at the 
atrocious deeds of those who deal in il- 
licit drug traffic—particularly those 
whose sole motive is profit. In my opin- 
ion, the outrages which the dope peddlers 
in this Nation and other parts of the 
world have been and are continuing to 
perpetrate are an offense against all 
civilization. 

None of us here can have observed and 
read about the disintegration and ruin 
of many fine young lives as the result 
of drug pushing activities without a pro- 
found feeling of outrage and horror. We 
are filled with sorrow as well that any 
society so penetrated with rationalism as 
is ours should be endangered and de- 
graded by abominations of this sort. 

Those who traffic in drugs are heap- 
ing crime upon crime in their terrible 
greed. They are one and all working to 
bring disaster on our country. Their mo- 
tives and acts are heavily fraught with 
evil, and they have no share in the na- 
tional honor. 

The specter of the threat posed by 
drug pushers cannot be ignored, neither 
by private citizens nor State and local 
governments. Indeed, we must enlist the 
help of concerned Americans in fighting, 
step by step, this obstinate menace. 
While the police are doing the best they 
can, identification of drug pushers is 
complicated by the fact that in drug 
transactions both pusher and user at- 
tempt to avoid the police. Hence, there 
are usually no complainants in narcotics 
cases, As a result, the police often lack 
the “probable cause” necessary to make 
an arrest for possession of drugs. 

In the belief that an educational pro- 
gram is the sine qua non of any effort 
to solve this social menace—and until 
more far-reaching programs of educa- 
tion which I have proposed in my bill 
can be instituted—I am preparing a 
pamphlet which I plan to distribute ex- 
tensively within my State of New Mexico. 
It is designed to help concerned members 
of my constituency, local officials, and 
the vulnerable themselves, understand 
the truth about hazards and risks in- 
volved in drug abuse. I am hopeful that 
it will also encourage all New Mexicans 
to learn as much as they can about drugs 
and narcotics, and to consult with or 
report suspected drug abuse to local 
doctors and/or other appropriate of- 
ficials. Only through working together— 
private citizen, local, State and Federal 
Governments alike—to identify those 
who are illicitly selling and buying drugs 
can we save a lot of fine young people 
from a life of hell, ruin, and slow, living 
death. 

Given the difficulty in shackling man’s 
unleashed curiosity—including that of 
experimenting with some of the newer 
mind-altering drugs—nevertheless we 
must win in spite of these sinister and 
ruthless forces that are debasing the lives 
of many of our citizens. I believe the 
legislation which I am proposing, to- 
gether with the cooperation of every con- 
cerned American, is one mode for help- 
ing to expose and punish those trading 
on practices injurious to our civilization. 
Indeed, there must be stern execution of 
justice upon these evildoers, and I shall 
also strongly support all other legisla- 
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tion designed to prosecute them under 
the maximum penalties. 

If, to paraphrase Franklin, men are 
to cease to be wolves to one another, we 
must quickly enact this legislation. In 
doing so, we shall be articulating the 
ideas to which we give allegiance, and 
helping to put an end to this affliction 
baa is weighing so heavily upon us 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2592) to provide financial 
assistance to States and nonprofit private 
organizations for the establishment of 
comprehensive drug abuse prevention 
and rehabilitation centers, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. MONTOYA, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 2592 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 


may be cited as the “Drug Abuse Control Act 
of 1969”, 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2, It is the purpose of this Act to 
provide financial assistance for centers for 
treatment and rehabilitation for drug ad- 
dicts and for the prevention of drug abuse, 
and to strengthen drug abuse educational 
programs and the coordination of drug law 
enforcement activities, in order to contribute 


to the prevention and decline of crime and 
delinquency resulting from drug addiction, 


TITLE I—GRANTS FOR TREATMENT AND 
REHABILITATION CENTERS FOR NAR- 
COTIC DRUG ADDICTS AND FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF DRUG ABUSE 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 101. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated $50 million for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970; $75 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971; $75 million 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972; and 
$75 million for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1973 for the purpose of carrying out this 
title. Sums appropriated pursuant to this 
section shall remain available until expended. 


ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 102. (a) From the sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 101 for each fiscal year 
the Secretary shall allot not more than 6 
per centum thereof among Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands according to their specific needs. 
From the remainder of such sums the Sec- 
retary— 

(1) shall allot to such State an amount 
which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum 
of such remainder as the number of per- 
sons who are determined to be drug addicts 
and drug abusers in such State bears to the 
number of such persons in all States, and 

(2) shall allot to each State an amount 
which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum 
of such remainder as the population in such 
State bears to the population in all States. 
For the purposes of this subsection, the 
term “State” does not include Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

(b) The portion of any State's allotment 
under subsection (a) for a fiscal year which 
the Secretary determines will not be re- 
quired, for the period such allotment is avail- 
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able, for carrying out the purposes of this 
title shall be available for reallotment from 
time to time, on such dates during such 
period as the Secretary may fix, to other 
States in proportion to the original allot- 
ments to such States under subsection (a) 
for such year, but with such proportionate 
amount for any of such other States being 
reduced to the extent It exceeds the sum 
which the Secretary estimates such State 
needs and will be able to use for such period 
for carrying out such portion of its State 
application approved under this title, and 
the total of such reductions shall be simi- 
larly reallotted among the States whose pro- 
portionate amounts are not so reduced. Any 
amount reallotted to a State under this sub- 
section during a year shall be deemed part of 
its allotment under subsection (a) for such 
ear. 

A (c) The number of persons determined to 
be drug addicts or drug abusers in a State 
and in all States shall be computed by the 
Secretary on the basis of the most recent 
satisfactory data available to him. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 103. (a) Any State desiring to receive 
its allotment of Federal funds under this 
title shall submit a State plan consistent 
with such basic criteria as the Secretary may 
establish under section 104. Such plan shall— 

(1) designate a single State agency for the 
administration of the plan; 

(2) set forth a comprehensive statewide 
program for the construction, expansion, 
operation and modernization of centers 
for the treatment and rehabilitation of drug 
addicts and for the prevention of drug abuse 
in the State, under which at least 75 per 
centum of all Federal funds granted to the 
State agency under this title for any fiscal 
year will be available to local governmental 
bodies and nonprofit private organizations in 
such State for the construction, expansion, 


operation and modernization of such centers; 


(3) provide, whenever practicable, satis- 
factory assurance that the control of funds 
and title to property derived therefrom shall 
be in a public agency for the use and pur- 
poses provided in this Act and that a public 
agency will administer such funds and prop- 
erty; 

(4) provide for the designation of a State 
advisory council which shall include repre- 
sentatives of non-governmental organiza- 
tions or groups and of public agencies, con- 
cerned with the operation, construction or 
modernization of centers for the treatment 
and rehabilitation of drug addicts or for the 
prevention of drug abuse; 

(5) provide assurances that the State will 
pay from non-Federal sources the remaining 
costs of such program; 

(6) provide minimum standards to be set 
at the discretion of the State, for the mainte- 
nance or operation of such centers; 

(7) set forth policies and procedures de- 
signed to assure that Federal funds made 
available under this title will be so used as 
not to supplant State or local funds, but to 
supplement and, to the extent practicable, 
to increase the amounts of such funds that 
would in the absence of such Federal funds 
be made available for the purposes of this 
title; 

(8) set forth procedures under which the 
State agency shall not finally disapprove an 
application for funds from an appropriate 
agency or nonprofit private organization 
within such State without first affording 
such agency or organization reasonable notice 
and opportunity for a hearing; 

(9) set forth such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be necessary 
to assure proper disbursement of and ac- 
counting for Federal funds paid to the State 
agency (including such funds paid by the 
State agency to any such agency or organiza- 
tion within such State) under this title; and 

(10) provide for making such reasonable 
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reports in such form and containing such 
information as the Secretary may reason- 
ably require to carry out his functions under 
this title and for keeping such records and 
for affording such access thereto as the Sec- 
retary may find necessary to assure the cor- 
rectness and verification of such reports. 

(b) The Secretary shall approve any State 
plan and any modification thereof which 
complies with the provisions of subsection 
(a). 

BASIC CRITERIA 

Sec. 104. As soon as practicable after the 
enactment of this Act the Secretary shall 
after consultation with the director of the 
National Institute for Mental Health and 
the head of the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs in the Department of Jus- 
tice, by regulations prescribe basic criteria 
to be applied by the State agency under sec- 
tion 103. In addition to other matters such 
basic criteria shall provide— 

(1) the general manner in which such 
State agency shall determine priority of proj- 
ects based upon (A) the relative need of the 
area within such State for centers for the 
treatment and rehabilitation of drug addic- 
tion and for the prevention of drug abuse, 
(B) the relative ability of the public agency 
and of private resources in such area to sup- 
port a program of construction, expansion, 
operation, or modernization of such centers, 
and (C) the extent to which the project con- 
tributes to carrying out the purposes of this 
Act; 

(2) general standards of construction and 
equipment necessary for the treatment and 
rehabilitation of drug addicts. 


PAYMENTS 


Sec. 105. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), payment under this title shall 
be made to those State agencies which ad- 
minister plans approved under section 103. 
Payments under this title from a State’s al- 
lotment with respect to the cost of carrying 
out its State plan shall equal 75 per centum 
of such costs for any fiscal year. In deter- 
mining the cost of carrying out a State’s plan, 
there shall be excluded any cost with respect 
to which payments were received under any 
other Federal program. 

(b) No payments shall be made to any 
State from its allotment for any fiscal year 
unless and until the Secretary finds that the 
State which will carry out the State plan for 
that year will have available during that year 
for expenditure from non-Federal sources for 
the purposes of treatment and rehabilitation 
of drug addicts and for the prevention of 
drug abuse not less than the total amount 
actually expended by such States for such 
purposes from such sources during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, plus an amount 
equal to not less than the non-Federal share 
of the costs with respect to which payment 
pursuant to subsection (a) is sought. 

(c) Payments to a State under this title 
may be made in installments and in advance 
or by way of reimbursement with necessary 
adjustments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments. and they may be paid di- 
rectly to the State or to one or more public 
agencies designated for this purpose by the 
State or to both. 


ADMINISTRATION OF STATE PLANS 


Sec. 106. (a) The Secretary shall not 
finally disapprove any State plan submitted 
under this title, or any modification thereof, 
without first affording the State agency sub- 
mitting the plan reasonable notice and op- 
portunity for a hearing. 

(b) Whenever the Secretary, after rea- 
sonable notice and opportunity for hearing 
to the State agency administering a State 
plan approved under section 103, finds that— 

(1) the State plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provi- 
sions of such section, or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there 
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is a failure to comply substantially with any 
such provision, 


the Secretary shall notify the State agency 
that the State will not be regarded as eligible 
to participate in the program under this 
title until he is satisfied that there is no 
longer any such failure to comply. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 107. (a) If any State is dissatisfied 
with the Secretary's final action with respect 
to the approval of its plan submitted under 
section 103 or with his final action under 
section 106, such State may, within sixty days 
after notice of such action, file with the 
United States court of appeals for the circuit 
in which such State is located a petition for 
review of that action. A copy of the petition 
shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk 
of the court to the Secretary. The Secretary 
thereupon shall file in the court the record 
of the proceedings on which he based his 
action, as provided in section 2112 of title 
28, United States Code. 

(b) The findings of fact by the Secretary, 
if supported by substantial evidence, shall 
be conclusive; but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Secretary 
to take further evidence, and the Secretary 
may thereupon make new or modified find- 
ings of fact and may modify his previous ac- 
tion, and shall file in the court the record 
of the further proceedings. Such new or 
modified findings of fact shall likewise be 
conclusive if supported by substantial evi- 
dence. 

(c) Upon the filing of such petition, the 
court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the 
action of the Secretary or to set it aside, in 
whole or in part. The judgment of the court 
shall be subject to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon certiorari or 
certification as provided in section 1254 of 
title 28, United States Code. 


DIRECT FUNDING 


Sec. 108. In any case in which a State fails 
to submit a State plan pursuant to this title 
within six months after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary may make 
grants to the extent practicable in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this title to 
general public political subdivisions within 
such State and nonprofit private organiza- 
tions within such State. 


RECOVERY 


Sec. 109. If any center with respect to 
which funds have been paid under this title 
shall, at any time within twenty years after 
the completion of construction or within 
twenty years after completion of expansion 
or modernization— 

(1) be sold or transferred to any person, 
organization (A) which is not qualified to 
file an application under this title or (B) 
which is not approved as a transferring cen- 
ter by the said agency designated pursuant 
to section 103 or its successor; or 

(2) ceases to be a center for the treatment 
or rehabilitation of drug addicts or the pre- 
vention of drug abuse, unless the Secretary 
determines in accordance with regulations 
that there is good cause for releasing the 
applicant or other owner from this obliga- 
tion, the United States shall be entitled to 
recover from either the transferor or the 
transferee (or, in the case of a center which 
has ceased to be public or nonprofit, from the 
owners thereof) an amount bearing the same 
ratio to the then value (as determined by 
the agreement of the parties or by action 
brought in the district court of the United 
States for the district in which the center is 
situated) of so much of the center as consti- 
tuted an approved project or projects, as the 
amount of the Federal participation bore to 
the cost of the construction, expansion or 
modernization under such project or proj- 
ects. Such right of recovery shall not consti- 
tute a lien upon said facility prior to judg- 
ment. 
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TITLE II—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
DRUG ABUSE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 201. In order to educate the general 
public with respect to the dangers of drug 
addiction and encourage programs for the 
prevention of drug abuse, the Secretary— 

(1) shall prepare and disseminate to ap- 
propriate State and local public agencies 
and other appropriate private nonprofit 
institutions and organizations such informa- 
tion resulting from the care, treatment and 
rehabilitation of drug addicts, and such in- 
formation developed by any Federal agency 
on the prevention of drug abuse, as he deems 
appropriate; 

(2) is authorized, upon request, to provide 
advice, counsel, technical assistance, and 
demonstrations to appropriate State and 
local public agencies and nonprofit private 
organizations and institutions undertaking 
or expanding prevention of drug abuse pro- 
grams; and 

(3) shall prepare and disseminate to ap- 
propriate State and local agencies and other 
appropriate nonprofit private institutions 
and organizations an annual report setting 
forth such developments in the field of pre- 
vention of drug abuse as he deems will con- 
tribute to carrying out the purposes of this 
Act, 

(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed $15,000,000 or the fiscal 
year June 30, 1970, and for each of the three 
succeeding fiscal years, to carry out the pro- 
visions of this section. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 202. The Attorney General, through 
the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, after consultation with the head of 
the organized crime and racketeering sec- 
tion of the criminal division and the Ad- 
ministrator of the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration, shall develop and carry 
out a program to— 

(1) collect and disseminate to State and 
local law enforcement agencies and to ap- 
propriate educational agencies and institu- 
tions relevant information with respect to 
drug abuse and narcotic drug traffic; 

(2) provide effective procedures for the 
coordination of Federal, State and local drug 
abuse law enforcement activities. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $15 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and for each of the 3 suc- 
ceeding fiscal years to carry out the provi- 
sions of this section. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 203. As used in this Act— 

(1) “construction” includes the prepara- 
tion of drawings and specifications for cen- 
ters for the treatment and rehabilitation of 
drug addicts and the prevention of drug 
abuse; erecting, building, acquiring, altering, 
remodeling, improving, or extending such 
centers; and the inspection and supervision 
of the construction of such centers. Such 
term does not include interests in land or 
off-site improvements; 

(2) “drug abuse” means the use by any 
person, on a periodic or continuous basis, 
for their psychotoxic effects alone and not as 
therapeutic media prescribed in the course 
of legitimate medical treatment, any drug or 
drugs capable of altering or affecting, to a 
substantive degree, the consciousness, mood, 
motivation, or critical judgment of an indi- 
vidual, or the psychomotor coordination or 
the perception of the auditory or visual sense 
of an individual. Such drugs shall include 
among others, the opiates, cocaine, mari- 
huana, barbiturates, and amphetamines, but 
shall not include alcohol. 

(3) “drug addict” means any individual 
who habitually uses any narcotic drug as 
defined by section 4731 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954, as amended, so as to en- 
danger the public morals, health, safety, or 
welfare, or who is or has been so far ad- 
dicted to the use of such narcotic drugs as 
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to have lost the power of self-control with 
reference to his addiction. 

(4) “modernization” means any program 
or project designed to enhance the prospect 
of successful treatment and rehabilitation of 
drug addicts or to improve the possibility of 
prevention of drug abuse in any State, in- 
cluding but not limited to the acquisition 
of equipment necessary for new techniques 
for such centers, innovative training projects 
to strengthen the number and quality of 
personnel serving such centers. 

(5) “State” includes, in addition to the 
several States of the union, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands. 

(6) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(7) “treatment” means confinement and 
treatment in a hospital and under super- 
vised aftercare in the community and 
includes, but is not limited to, medical, edu- 
cational, social, psychological, and voca- 
tional services, corrective and preventive 
guidance and training, and other rehabilita- 
tive services designed to protect the public 
and benefit the addict by correcting his 
antisocial tendencies and ending his depend- 
ence on addicting drugs and his suscepti- 
bility to addiction. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
A BILL 


8. 2518 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. HARTKE), I ask unanimous 
consent that, at its next printing, the 
names of the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Saxse), the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr, Montoya), the Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. GRIFFIN), and the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. Jorpan) be added as co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 2518) to amend 
title II of the Social Security Act, so as 
to liberalize the conditions governing 
eligibility of blind persons to receive dis- 
ability insurance thereunder. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 134— 
INTRODUCTION OF A JOINT RESO- 
LUTION PROCLAIMING NATIONAL 
ADULT-YOUTH COMMUNICATIONS 
WEEK 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a joint 
resolution which would authorize the 
President to proclaim the week of Sep- 
tember 28, 1969, through October 4, 1989, 
as “National Adult-Youth Communica- 
tions Week.” 

The inspiration for this bill comes, 
appropriately, from young people: ninth 
graders from Ridgely Junior High School 
in Maryland. The bill was conceived by 
the students in connection with a social 
studies project involving the study of 
the legislative process. Their purpose is 
twofold: First, to put their classroom 
learning into practice; and, second, to 
produce a bill to aid in decreasing the 
communications gap which exists be- 
tween the generations. What is note- 
worthy about the students’ initiative is 
their faith and interest in the legislative 
process, and their conviction that they, 
like other teenagers, can make meaning- 
ful contributions to our society. I would 
like to commend the ninth grade class 
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of Ridgely Junior High School for their 
initiative, for their energy, and for the 
constructive contribution they are mak- 
ing to our society by bringing this bill to 
the attention of Congress. Their faith 
in the democratic process should provide 
inspiration for all of us, young and old. 

The times are the best witness to the 
appropriateness of this bill. Every day 
beings new evidence of misunderstand- 
ings between we parents and our chil- 
dren—campus unrest, anti-Vietnam 
demonstrations, draft resistance, and 
despair at the pace of progress on civil 
rights. We have adopted a catch phrase 
which is descriptive of the great divide 
between parents and their children: we 
call it the “generation gap.” But like 
many such phrases, this is too simple a 
description of a complex problem. The 
root of our difficulties is a serious break- 
down in communications between young 
and old, between parents and their chil- 
dren. 

Communication is effective, of course, 
only if the dialog runs both ways—from 
old to young and from young to old. In 
my view, neither side of the generation 
gap can be very proud of its efforts to 
close the divide. 

On the one hand, the flow of informa- 
tion from the young to adults has seem- 
ingly been reduced to a trickle, and what 
gets through is frequently distorted. 
Many adults are aware of only the man- 
ifestations of discontent and aliena- 
tion—the picketing, sit-ins and campus 
unrest—and miss the sincere protesta- 
tions lying behind them. For this break- 
down in communications, both sides are 
responsible: youth for their intransigent 
propensity to “demand” rather than rea- 
son, and adults for their intransigent 
failure to listen. 

On the other hand, the flow of com- 
munications from adults to youth has 
been substantially reduced. We adults 
have a world of experience to share, but 
we misread the abilities of our youth 
and their sincere dedication when we try 
to proselytize or to preach rather than 
to offer the lessons of our experience as 
would a friend or mentor. Our children 
rightfully challenge us, as well, to make 
the realities of our world match our 
rhetoric. 

In short, upon both the young and the 
old rest twin obligations, both to speak 
and to listen. This bill provides a first 
step in establishing the context for bridg- 
ing the generation gap. The bill would au- 
thorize the President: First, to call upon 
the Nation’s TV networks to hold a series 
of programs to present the views of each 
generation to the other; second, to call 
upon secondary schools and colleges to 
promote similar discussions; and third, 
to call upon businesses to encourage fam- 
ily participation in recreational group 
activities during the week by setting spe- 
cial family rates. This bill, inspired by 
the constructive energy of representative 
young people, offers a significant begin- 
ning toward reestablishing unstructured 
dialog between the generations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 134) au- 
thorizing the President to proclaim the 
week of September 28, 1969, through Oc- 
tober 4, 1969, as “National Adult-Youth 
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Communications Week,” introduced by 
Mr. Typ1ncs, for himself and other Sena- 
tors, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 135— 
INTRODUCTION OF A RESOLU- 
TION PROCLAIMING BIBLE TRANS- 
LATION DAY 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a joint 
resolution to authorize the President to 
issue a proclamation designating Sep- 
tember 30, 1969, as “Bible Translation 
Day.” 

I have been privileged to introduce this 
resolution on several occasions, and the 
support of the Senate has been received. 
This year we are confident that the other 
House will also act favorably, thereby 
authorizing the President to issue this 
proclamation. 

Iam particularly interested in the pas- 
sage of this resolution because of my ad- 
miration and respect for the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics, which operates 
a linguistics institute, among other 
places, at the University of Oklahoma 
each summer. At such institutes, young 
men and women are trained to develop 
the means of reducing unwritten 
languages into a written form. Through 
their efforts, hundreds of groups now 
unable to communicate effectively with 
the outside world will be given the means 
of attaining the light of literature and 
science. 

Last Saturday, an article by Mr. Wil- 
liam Willoughby, appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star in which the work 
of the Summer Institute of Linguistics 
and other Bible translation groups is 
featured. I ask unanimous consent that 
this article, along with the joint resolu- 
tion, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the article and joint resolution will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 135) to 
authorize the President to proclaim Sep- 
tember 30, 1969, as Bible Translation 
Day, introduced by Mr. Harris, for him- 
self and other Senators, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

8.J. Res. 135 

Whereas there are over two thousand tribes 
living generally in out-of-the-way areas of 
the world in cultural isolation without books 
or even an alphabet and much less the 
Bible; and 

Whereas the translation of the Bible into 
these tribal languages requires that an alpha- 
bet and a thorough grammatical analysis of 
the language be produced, and results in an 
expansion of literacy and an improvement of 
the cultural base of the language groups 
affected; and 

Whereas this effort has cultural, economic, 


social, and political significance quite apart 
from its spiritual significance; and 

Whereas a large group of linguistic scholars 
trained at the Universities of Oklahoma, 
North Dakota, Washington, Michigan, In- 
diana, California, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
elsewhere are engaged in this task on a non- 
sectarian basis with the cooperation of for- 
eign governments and institutions of higher 
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learning, and deserve our encouragement; 
and 

Whereas the first translator of both the 
Old and New Testaments, Saint Jerome, died 
on the 30th of September: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President is 
authorized and requested to issue a procla- 
mation designating the 30th day of Septem- 
ber 1968 as “Bible Translation Day” and 
inviting the governments of States and com- 
munities and the people of the United States 
to observe such day with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities, 


The article presented by Mr. Harris 
is as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 5, 1969] 
TRANSLATORS AND INSECTS—MAKING THE 
WORLD LITERATE 
(By William Willoughby) 

The young medical doctor, studying at 
the University of Oklahoma’s Summer In- 
stitute of Linguistics to be a missionary, 
was traveling westward from the university 
to the annual Indian festival at Anadarko 
when he, his wife-to-be and another couple 
stopped to buy a watermelon. They sat along 
the roadside in the shade of trees eating it. 

Inevitably the conversation of the four mis- 
sionary candidates turned to eating native 
foods—one of the biggest fears and most 
unappetizing prospects each faces. The pros- 
pect of unfriendly arrows or of getting lost in 
the jungle takes a back seat to anticipating 
eating lizards, snakes, monkeys or insects. 

“I wouldn’t mind eating a locust,” the 
teasing bride-to-be said to her doctor flance. 

Immediately he picked up a hapless grass- 
hopper, held it near his mouth and said, 
“Here, I'll go halves with you.” He popped 
it into his mouth with due deliberation, 
biting it in two. 

Next week, Oklahoma’s Sen. Fred Harris 
and Nebraska’s Sen. Carl Curtis will intro- 
duce a measure in the Senate which would 
honor the work of thousands of mission- 
aries, not for eating grasshoppers, but for 
a profound work in reducing unwritten lan- 
guages to writing. The resolution would offi- 
cially recognize Sept. 30 as Translation Day. 

Sept. 30 was picked for the observance 
because that is the birthday of St. Jerome, 
the first Christian translator of note. 

The Summer Institute of Linguistics and 
Wycliffe Bible Translators, which are re- 
lated organizations, Catholic and Lutheran 
translators, have been working for at least 
three years to have official recognition. They 
also are trying to get the day recognized on 
church calendars. Each year, in the House at 
least, the resolution gets locked into the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Wycliffe, now the largest foreign missionary 
society in the world, with about 2,500 mis- 
sionaries in the field, is the prime mover in 
the translation field. It is reducing 400 lan- 
guages into writing now. Its aim is to reduce 
the 2,000 other unwritten languages before 
the turn of the century and get at least 
one of the Gospels translated into each of 
them. 

Their motivation, of course, is religious, 
evangelistic. They feel it is necessary to 
spread the Gospel, and to do this, it is neces- 
sary that the language barrier be cracked. 
They're out in isolated valleys in New Guinea 
among Stone-Age cannibals to prove their 
conviction, or squatted around an Indian fire 
in South America or in a hut in the African 
bush country. 

This fall they'll be in the Caucasus Moun- 
tains reducing languages for Russian officials 
in the tribes of Georgia and Azerbaijan. At 
least 60 unreduced languages were found 
there, and an agreement was reached only 
months ago for the linguists to come in. 

The translators are popular with the gov- 
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ernments of developing nations, and in some 
cases are even sought out by them. The 
governments realize the economy of their 
nations cannot develop if the natives—out 
away from the cities—can’t read. It’s just 
this simple. They can't read if there’s not 
even an alphabet in their own language. 

The spirit behind the Wycliffites, and a 
man highly respected by Catholic and Lu- 
theran translators, is Dr, Cameron Townsend. 
Fifty years ago he was a perplexed Bible 
salesman in Guatemala. Bibles sold well 
among the Spanish-speaking, but not among 
the Indians, who stuck to their own lan- 
guages. 

“If your God is so smart,” the guide asked 
Townsend as the American was trying to 
convert him, “why doesn’t He speak my 
language?” From that time on Townsend had 
& new ministry, seeing to it that God be- 
came more fluent. Since then, through the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics, more than 
12,000 missionary linguistics serving more 
than 100 mission boards, have received this 
highly demanding training. 

Making God fluent in the forgotten lan- 
guages isn’t easy. Some missionaries have 
met with strong resistance when they begin 
to write down the native sounds. "They're 
trying to steal our language,” the tribesmen 
reason. Getting some of them to want to 
read is another thing. They think the white 
man is casting some sort of spell over them. 

Lest the educated American look askance 
at this primitive notion, he would do well to 
realize that the word “spell,” as used in the 
writing of words, is strongly related to the 
meaning when we speak of “casting a spell 
on someone.” The early Englishmen, not yet 
literate, often looked in fear at the person 
who could spell as having some kind of 
demonic influence—a person able to cast a 
spell on the person who couldn't read. 

Dr. Kenneth L. Pike of the University of 
Michigan is the intellectual spark behind 
the translators. As president of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics, each year his pro- 
gram trains 500 or more linguists. 

The problem, forboding to the outsider, is 
made “simple” by Pike, “There are only so 
many parts that wiggle in any person’s 
speech mechanism in any part of the world,” 
he reasoned. But how these parts wiggled in 
different languages is the problem, The pos- 
sibilities run to over a million. 

Pike reduced the possibilities to about 300 
symbols, which the translators learn and use. 
Thus, out of the million possible sound com- 
binations, the linguists are able to indicate 
them by symbols. Later, as in English or any 
other written language, this is refined to an 
alphabet of from 20 to 40 or so letters. 

Oh—about our young medical missionary 
friend. That grasshopper stunt was all part of 
a well-calculated plan. His fiancee was a girl 
it would be hard for a man to get ahead of, 
having the competency a good missionary 
must possess. 

As was anticipated, as soon as he had called 
her bluff by biting the insect in two, she 
bowed her head, put both hands over her 
eyes and cried, “Oh, no!” 

He had won the day. While her hands were 
over her eyes, he quickly spat his half out, 
handing over her half. To this day, she is 
that far behind him—not as willing to catch 
up as she thought. 

He, undoubtedly, is one of the few men 
ever to stay ahead of his woman, Try it some 
time. 

But what if she bites? 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
34—-CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
RELATING TO NATIONAL INDIAN 
POLICY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for myself and for Senators ANDER- 
SON, BURDICK, CHURCH, CRANSTON, FAN- 
NIN, GRAVEL, HARRIS, HATFIELD, KENNEDY, 
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MANSFIELD, MCCARTHY, MCGEE, METCALF, 
MONDALE, Montoya, Moss, Munpt, and 
NELsoNn a statement of national policy 
toward the American Indians and Alas- 
kan Natives. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the concurrent resolu- 
tion be printed in the Recorp at the end 
of my remarks and that a resolution 
adopted by the executive council of the 
National Congress of American Indians 
in January of this year also be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, al- 
most 3 years ago, I introduced Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 114, defining the 
direction and policies which the United 
States should pursue in fulfilling its re- 
sponsibility to the American Indian. This 
same resolution, as Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 11, passed the Senate in 1968, 
but was not acted on by the House of 
Representatives. Today, I am introduc- 
ing the same resolution with the hope 
that it will command the prompt atten- 
tion of both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

In the 3 years since I first introduced 
the resolution, some progress has been 
made in improving the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of Indian citizens. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, or at 
least portions of it, is moving—painfully 
and reluctantly—away from a dis- 
credited philosophy of paternalism and 
guardianship, in administering Indian 
affairs to a role as adviser, partner, and 
resource in the free development of the 
Indian people. This transition has begun 
with some significant actions: 

A National Indian Education Advisory 
Committee has been established by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs with strong 
Indian representation; 

The Bureau is experimenting with the 
use of contracts with Indian tribes to 
provide many of the services to Indian 
tribes and people presently carried out 
by the Bureau; 

Administrative guidelines have recent- 
ly been formulated by the Bureau to per- 
mit Indian tribes to elect school boards, 
to assume control of the schools operated 
by the BIA for Indian children; 

No longer must Indian tribes depend 
solely upon the traditional agencies— 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Di- 
vision of Indian Health—for the many 
services needed by Indians. Many Fed- 
eral agencies, such as OEO, EDA, FHA, 
et cetera, now offer their services to In- 
dian tribes directly; 

The practice of seeking prior consulta- 
tion with Indian tribes in matters affect- 
ing them is increasing among agencies 
providing services to Indian tribes. 

In 1968, President Johnson created 
by Executive order a National Council 
on Indian Opportunity, chaired by the 
Vice President of the United States with 
Cabinet-level representation and with 
vigorous representation from Indian 
tribes and the Indian community. For 
the first time, at the highest level of 
Government, an agency has been created 
to coordinate the diverse Federal serv- 
ices available for Indians. For the first 
time, at the highest level of Government, 
an agency exists which can oversee all 
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of the policies and programs of the 
United States in its relations with Indian 
tribes. 

There has been some progress and 
some limited successes. Let me take a 
moment to point out some of the progress 
being made by the Indians of my own 
State. 

Housing programs sponsored by the 
Indian tribes of South Dakota are hav- 
ing a significant impact in improving 
living conditions on several reservations. 
The Rosebud Sioux Tribe pioneered a 
new approach in community housing by 
pooling the funds and cooperation of 
several Federal agencies to construct 
low-cost, low-income housing. 

The BlA-operated schools on the 
Cheyenne River and Rosebud Sioux Res- 
ervations in South Dakota have been con- 
solidated with the local public school 
system to provide an integrated, quality 
education for both Indian and non-In- 
dian children in those communities. 

Industrial development efforts on or 
near Indian reservations, aimed at pro- 
viding jobs and a local purchasing base 
are moving ahead with some encouraging 
progress. Tribal enterprise itself is grow- 
ing and showing considerable promise for 
future development of local resources. 
For example, the Cheyenne River Sioux 
Tribe in South Dakota now owns and 
operates its own telephone system serv- 
ing both the Indian and non-Indian 
population in two countries. It owns and 
operates a supermarket, livestock sales 
pavilion, and a cattle enterprise. 

Finally, the tribal community action 
programs, funded by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, have been outstand- 
ingly successful. They have illuminated 
the competence of the Indian people in 
directing and maintaining self-help pro- 
grams which focus the energies of the 
target community on problems of collec- 
tive concern. 

Other reservations around the country 
are making similar progress. And in most 
instances, the successful program is un- 
dertaken and managed by the Indian 
people themselves. 

These successes serve also to empha- 
size the great task remaining. They un- 
derscore the poverty, disease, illiteracy, 
and despair which is still the common 
inheritance of the Indian people. 

When I introduced this resolution in 
1966, I stressed the importance of basing 
our Indian programs on the principles 
of self-determination and self-help. It 
is essential also that programs be geared 
to the special geographic and ethnic fac- 
tors which define local Indian prob- 
lems, and that they be adequately funded 
on a dependable basis. While these 
guidelines are beginning to find currency 
in the administration of Indian affairs, 
a forthright congressional statement, as 
contained in this resolution, is still nec- 
essary—and overdue. 

There is not yet a firm U.S. commit- 
ment, in terms of adequacy of funds and 
constituency of policy or programs, to 
free the Indians from the chains of pov- 
erty. There is not yet a firm resolve on 
the part of the United States to solve the 
problem where it exists—on the reserva- 
tion. 

This resolution is needed to release 
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the American Indian from the fear, real 
or imagined, of a hasty, ill-conceived 
termination of Federal supervision. Tes- 
tifying before my subcommittee when I 
held hearings on Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 11 on March 5, 1968, the late 
Senator Robert Kennedy said of this 
policy: 

This termination policy, as many have 
pointed out, has thoroughly “poisoned the 
well” of meaningful dialogue among govern- 
ment Officials, legislators and the Indian peo- 
ple. After suffering a period of constant 
threat of termination and disenfranchise- 
ment, Indian tribes across the Nation have 
become deeply suspicious of any new pro- 
gram. 


This resolution will refresh the well 
of dialog and erase the fears and suspi- 
cions of the Indian people. 

With a new spirit of cooperation and 
@ new sense of our mutual destiny, we 
can approach the seminal question— 
what role for the Indian in American 
society today? In many ways it is the 
American problem—uniquely our own, 
inextricably a part of our culture and a 
product of our history. 

The anomolies of our Indian education 
policy defy logic and offend our sensibili- 
ties. Of approximately 150,000 Indian 
children in school today, one-third at- 
tend school in federally operated institu- 
tions. This is the only school system 
in America entirely operated and funded 
by the Federal Government. In this 
postsputnik era of great concern in 
the Congress and in the Executive for the 
quality of education in our Nation’s 
schools—after the great debates here 
in the Congress on Federal aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary education—after 
the enactment of landmark legislation 
for Federal aid for elementary and sec- 
ondary education, we should surely ex- 
pect that the only school system owned, 
operated, and funded solely by the Fed- 
eral Government to be a model of ex- 
cellence in quality education and an 
example to the public school system of 
our Nation. We should expect that it 
serve as a laboratory for innovative pro- 
grams in quality education—in bilingual 
education—in education of minority 
children—in education of culturally de- 
prived and disadvantaged children. 

Yet, Mr. President, we find the record 
of Federal education of Indian chil- 
dren—both in federally operated schools 
and in public schools for which the 
United States provides special Indian- 
related financial assistance—showing: 

A dropout or pushout rate of 50 percent 
before the 12th grade, twice the national 
average; 

An overall education level of all In- 
dians of 5 years, half the national aver- 
age; 

An achievement level for Indian chil- 
dren far below those of their white coun- 
terparts, with progressive failure the 
longer the child stays in school; 

Statistics which indicate that 16,000 or 
more school-age Indian children are not 
in school. 

The Coleman report, a report on equal 
educational opportunities in public 
schools, revealed in 1966: 

Only 1% of Indian children in elementary 
school had Indian teachers or principals; 

One-fourth of elementary and secondary 
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school teachers—by their own admission— 
would prefer not to teach Indian children; 

Indian children, more than any other 
group, believe themselves to be “below aver- 
age” in intelligence; 

Indian children in the 12th grade have 
the weakest self-concept of all minority 
groups tested. 


The only conclusion we can draw from 
such statistics is that we have failed, and 
failed badly, in our efforts to educate In- 
dian children. The general public school 
system, hard pressed as it is for funds, 
facilities, and personnel, has—except in 
educating Indian children and other 
minorities—far outperformed the system 
which should be its model. 

In the March 5, 1968, hearings on 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 11, the 
late Senator Kennedy again cut to the 
core of the question when he said: 

I am convinced that the Federal Govern- 
ment has a moral and legal commitment to 
provide or subsidize not just an educational 
program, not just an average education pro- 
gram, but an educational program unsur- 
passed in its excellence and effectiveness for 
as many Indian children as can be properly 
considered within the Federal government's 
direct or indirect responsibility. 


Mr. President, the United States does 
have a legal and moral obligation to edu- 
cate Indian children. It is unthinkable 
that we should accept anything less than 
excellence in that effort. 

I am hopeful that the Special Sub- 
committee on Indian Education, formerly 
chaired by Senator Robert Kennedy and 
now chaired by Senator EDWARD KEN- 
NEDY, Will bring this problem more force- 
fully into focus for the Senate. I hope 
that the recommendations of that sub- 
committee will receive the most thought- 
ful consideration of this body. 

HEALTH 


The Federal assumption of responsi- 
bility for the health needs of the Ameri- 
can Indian date back to the early 1800's, 
when Army physicians undertook to curb 
smallpox and other contagious diseases 
among Indian tribes living near military 
posts. Our present-day program for 
Indian health grows out of treaties subse- 
quently negotiated, which include various 
provisions for medical services. 

Yet, after a hundred and fifty years of 
Federal responsibility for Indian health, 
the statistics depicting the health condi- 
tions of the American Indian are closer 
to the health statistics of an underde- 
veloped nation of Africa or Asia than to 
the national averages for the United 
States. Let us take a moment to look at 
some of these statistics: 

The average age of death for an 
American Indian is, today, 44 years, for 
all Americans, it is 65, 

The infant mortality rate for Indians 
is 35 deaths per 1,000 births, 11 points 
higher than the national average and 
20 points higher than for white middle 
class America; 

Eighteen percent of the deaths among 
Indians occur in children under 1 year 
of age; 

An incidence of tuberculosis among 
Indians and Alaska natives of about five 
times the national average; y 

The mortality from influenza and 
pneumonia is twice as high among the 
Indian population as in the United States 
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as a whole; among Alaska natives the 
figure is three times as high; 

An incidence of streptococcal infec- 
tions among Indians that is eight to 10 
times that of the general population. 

It is unacceptable that, in the great- 
est era of medical technology in the his- 
tory of man, there exists a people living, 
medically, in the 18th century. 

It is unacceptable that there exists in 
our midst a people suffering from dis- 
eases long eradicated in the United 
States and now found only in the most 
primitive of nations. 

It is unacceptable that here is hun- 
ger and malnutrition and attendant 
diseases almost unknown in much of 
this Nation and found only among the 
most backward people. 

We have made improvements in pro- 
viding for the health of our Indian citi- 
zens, But, as the health standards of the 
Indians have risen, so have the health 
standards of the Nation as a whole and 
the gap is as great as ever. It is uncon- 
scionable for us to continue to tolerate 
this gap as a way of life for the Indian 
people. It must be closed. 

HOUSING 

Housing conditions for the inhabitants 
of our Indian reservations are, quite 
frankly, a national disgrace. Housing 
conditions on Indian reservations are 
among the worst in the Nation. 

More than half of Indians and Alaska 
natives live in one- or two-bedroom 
houses. Or in shacks. Or in car bodies. 
Three-fourths of approximately 76,000 
houses on reservations and trust land 
fall below minimum standards. 

What does “below minimum stand- 
ards” mean? It means: water for more 
than 50 percent of Indian families comes 
from open wells or ditches, and what 
there is of it comes by hand from poten- 
tially contaminated sources; wind, cock- 
roachs, and rats come through the walls 
which in at least 80 percent of Indian 
homes are of tarpaper or mud; on the 
average, five to six people spend their 
nights in the same room, often in the 
same bed—parents right alongside of the 
children; more than 70 percent of In- 
dian houses are too dilapidated to repair. 
It means that thousands of American In- 
dians—our first citizens—fight a twilight 
struggle for bare minimum existence in 
the most affluent nation the world has 
known. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The conditions I have described in In- 
dian education, health, and housing de- 
rive in large part from the inadequate 
rate of economic development on Indian 
reservations and communities. 

Indian tribes own, individually or as 
a tribe, approximately 2 percent of all 
the land in this Nation. If that 2 percent 
was consolidated, the resulting area 
would be more than the size of six New 
England States. But the image is mis- 
leading. When reservations were being 
formed, Indians were permitted to re- 
tain only those lands which were con- 
sidered worthless for non-Indian eco- 
nomic use. Much of that land is still of 
only marginal economic benefit. 

Yet, a number of tribes have found 
that the worthless lands they were al- 
lotted now have considerable value in 
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mineral, timber, water, and other nat- 
ural resources. Some, such as the Agua 
Caliente Band of Mission Indians of the 
Palm Springs area, have found their 
lands to be strategically located in the 
expansion of urban and resort areas. 

But all too often the pattern has been 
for outside, non-Indian interests to ex- 
ploit and develop these resources. It is 
true that a few low-paying jobs for the 
Indians are generated by such develop- 
ment. But the real profit yield of the re- 
source flows out of the reservation and 
its economy into the hands of outside 
concerns, while the tribe reaps only be- 
low-yield, short-term, rental payments. 
In many cases, the resources remain un- 
developed—locked in the land—for lack 
of adequate capital and credit sources 
for the Indian community or for lack of 
appropriate incentive to outside interests 
to develop the resource. 

The Indian people themselves are the 
greatest resource and potential asset of 
the reservation, eager and enterprising 
when presented with a challenge and the 
tools to meet it. Yet, they remain the 
victims of a vacillating and unresponsive 
national commitment. They must extract 
a living from a seasonal, wage-earning 
economy with a minimum or below-min- 
imum income level. Many tribes depend 
wholly on a submarginal agriculture 
economy with a future of steadily dimin- 
ishing return. The average unemploy- 
ment rate for Indians is near 40 per- 
cent—10 times the national average. On 
some reservations, such as the Pine 
Ridge Sioux Reservation in my own State 
of South Dakota, the unemployment rate 
reaches, at times, an unbelievable 75 to 
80 percent of the total available labor 
force. 

Three-fourths of all Indian families 
exist on an income below the poverty 
level of $3,000 a year—one-half or more 
earn less than $2,000 a year . 

The sociological costs of such decay 
and neglect are beyond reckoning. The 
culture and values of the Indians have 
survived a hundred and fifty years of 
concerted attempts to break them down; 
but they are most critically challenged 
by the poverty and despair which afflicts 
their community today. 

The close-knit family structure of the 
Indian people is under a heavy strain. 
Broken homes and unwanted, untended 
orphans—foreign to traditional Indian 
practices—are increasing. Suicides 
among teenagers, traceable to cultural 
alienation and hopeless despair, are the 
highest in the Nation. Crime, for the 
most part minor felonies and misde- 
meanors, has become commonplace on 
Indian reservations. 

In several States, one-third of the 
adult and juvenile inmates in State penal 
institutions are Indians—as in South Da- 
kota, where Indians comprise only 5 per- 
cent of the total population. 

Indians need, above all, to develop the 
community, social, and political skills 
required for long-term self-help. And it 
can be done. À 

Community action programs exist on 
over 100 Indian reservations, covering 
more than 80 percent of all service pop- 
ulation Indians. The uniqueness of the 
CAP approach—funding tribal councils 
directly—has brought a new Indian 
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leadership to the forefront; and this 
largely explains the overwhelming In- 
dian acceptance of the program. For the 
first time, Federal funds have been en- 
trusted to the complete discretion of In- 
dian tribal councils. Resources for main- 
taining paid professional staffs has 
resulted in the return of more natural 
Indian leaders to reservations for full- 
time paid work. If this kind of approach, 
recommended in my resolution, was em- 
braced by all our Indian programs, In- 
dian society would become more stable 
and productive. 

It is a comprehensive approach, com- 
bining administrative reform, economic 
and educational initiatives and a new em- 
phasis on self-determination to fashion 
a unified Federal program. It is not 
enough to criticize the dismal record of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
Division of Indian Health—though such 
criticism is often warranted. They are, 
after all, only instruments of our will 
and our policies. While they may do less 
than is required of them, they can do 
no more than we authorize. 

It is not enough to call for a reor- 
ganization or transfer of functions in 
Indian affairs—though this may be 
needed. A careful, well-conceived plan 
of reorganization or transfer without new 
direction and a firm commitment to ac- 
tion will only result in a continued in- 
adequate performance. A hasty, ill-con- 
ceived plan could well mean disaster for 
the Indians on a monumental scale. 

It is not enough to appropriate more 
money—though more money is required. 
Money without motive insures failure, 
More money without new direction, after 
consultation with the Indian people, will 
only bring about failure on a larger scale. 

It is not enough to promise Indians self- 
determination and _ self-help—though 
that must be the cornerstone of our In- 
dian policy. That raises the hopes and 
aspirations of the Indian people. A fail- 
ure of commitment and the means to 
carry through on that commitment will 
only crush those hopes and aspirations 
more cruelly. 

In short, our understanding of the 
problem must be thorough, our commit- 
ment to the solution of the problem must 
be unwavering, and our promises must 
be given genuine substance. 

Enactment of this resolution is not an 
end in itself, It will not, of itself, solve 
the demanding problems of the Indian 
people. It will not, by itself, insure suc- 
cess in meeting age-old responsibilities 
and in solving longstanding problems. 

But it will create an atmosphere for 
success. 

Among the Indian people, it will create 
an atmosphere of confidence and trust 
in Federal programs and in the sincerity 
of our commitment to the common good. 
It will erase old fears and suspicions en- 
gendered by the termination policies of 
House Concurrent Resolution 108. 

It will create an atmosphere in which 
dignity and self-respect can be reclaimed 
by the Indians, with the sure knowledge 
that they have a major role in determin- 
ing their own destiny. 

It will create an atmosphere in which 
administrators of Indian affairs can, in 
close cooperation and consultation with 
the Indian tribes and people, be flexible 
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and innovative in their approach to the 


problems. 
INDIAN SUPPORT 


The resolution has already given hope 
to the Indian people and encouragement 
to their aspirations. The hearings which 
I held on the resolution on March 5 of 
last year brought forth a unanimous ex- 
pression of Indian support for the reso- 
lution. Domingo Montoya, president of 
the All-Pueblo Council representing the 
19 Pueblo tribes, stated at that time: 


When the day comes that this policy— 
rather than the manual under which it cur- 
rently functions—becomes the “bible” of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, then I believe the 
crossroads will have been reached, and the 
turning point will be here in Indian 
affairs... 


Mr. President, I am introducing this 
resolution and asking for the favorable 
consideration of the Congress so that we 
can reach that crossroad. I ask that it 
be appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 34), which reads as follows, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs: 

S. Con. RES. 34 


Whereas it is recognized by Congress that 
American Indians and Alaska natives (Es- 
kimos, Indians, and Aleuts) suffer from ad- 
verse economic, health, education, and social 
conditions which prevent them from sharing 
equally in the great social economic advance- 
ments achieved by our Nation; and 

Whereas it is the understanding of Con- 
gress that periodic reversals in our Govern- 
ment’s Indian policy throughout the years 
have ruled against full development of hu- 
man and economic potential of Indian com- 
munities, thus prolonging the aforemen- 
tioned deplorable conditions; and 

Whereas improved and expanded services 
in Indian communities in recent years 
through direct Federal Indian service pro- 
grams and a wide variety of other services 
have begun accomplishing encouraging 
breakthroughs; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that— 

(1) the deplorable conditions of American 
Indians and Alaska natives can only be al- 
leviated through a sustained, positive, and 
dynamic Indian policy with the necessary 
constructive programs and services directed 
to the governing bodies of these groups for 
application in their respective communities, 
offering self-determination and self-help fea- 
tures for the people involved; and that our 
Government’s concern for its Indian citizens 
be formalized in a new national policy so 
that the beneficial effects may be continued 
until the day when the Nation’s moral and 
legal obligations to its first citizens—the 
American Indian—are fulfilled. 

(2) modern day needs of Indian people 
are no longer responsive to the programs and 
services of the two major Federal Indian 
service agencies alone (the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the Division of Indian Health), 
but the complete solution of Indian problems 
will require new and innovative services for 
the full development of Indian and Alaska 
native people and their communities, and 
that the National Council on Indian Oppor- 
tunity created by Executive Order numbered 
11399, because of the representation on the 
Council of the Secretary of the several De- 
partments concerned with the welfare of the 
Indian people and of the representation of 
the Indian leaders and because of the respon- 
sibility of the Council, under the chairman- 
ship of the Vice President of the United 
States, for coordination of efforts of the Ex- 
ecutive branch in Indian affairs, should be 
charged with the important responsibility 
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of coordinating the wide range of Federal, 
State, and local resources. 

(3) Indian and Alaska native governing 
bodies should be recognized as having the 
full authority to determine the extent and 
manner of utilizing all available resources 
for their communities. 

(4) American Indian and Alaska native 
property will be protected; that Indian cul- 
ture and identity will be respected; that the 
necessary technical guidance and assistance 
will be given to insure future economic in- 
dependence; that continued efforts will be 
directed to maximum development of nat- 
ural resources; that inadequate and sub- 
standard housing and sanitation will be cor- 
rected; that a comprehensive health pro- 
gram incorporating and assuring curative 
and preventive physical and mental health 
will be further developed for Indian and 
Alaska natives; and that a long-term general, 
vocational, technical, and professional educa- 
tion program will be encouraged and devel- 
oped for both old and young American In- 
dians and Alaska natives so that they may 
share fully in our society; 

(5) that the National Council on Indian 
Opportunity should periodically review all 
the activities of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and all other agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment concerned with Indian welfare to 
assure Congress of maximum utilization of 
Federal, State, and local resources for In- 
dian and Alaska native well-being; and that 
the National Council on Indian Opportunity 
should submit an annual report with neces- 
sary legislative recommendations to Congress 
to indicate the manner in which the intent 
of this resolution is being carried out; and 

(6) American Indian and Alaska native 
communities should be given the freedom 
and encouragement to develop their maxi- 
mum potential; and that Congress will sup- 
port a policy of developing the necessary 
programs and services to bring Indians and 
Alaska natives to a desirable social and eco- 
nomic level of full participating citizens. 


The resolution, presented by Mr. Mc- 

Govern, is as follows: 
RESOLUTION 

Whereas, the current alleged policy of our 
government enunciated in House Concurrent 
Resolution 108 is a policy for the eventual 
termination of Indian tribes and reservations 
and serves as an obstacle to the development 
of our tribes and reservations; and 

Whereas, Senate Concurrent Resolution 11 
in the 90th Congress, if enacted, would en- 
courage the development of tribal reserva- 
tions and assist the various tribes in achiev- 
ing greater parity with the rest of the people 
of the United States. 

Whereas, this Resolution died in the last 
session of the 90th Congress and is due for 
re-introduction again. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians in Con- 
vention assembled September 24-27, 1968, 
hereby strongly supports Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 11, and urges that it be enacted 
at the earliest possible time. 

Now, therefore, be it further resolved, that 
the Executive Council of the National Con- 
gress of American Indians, assembled in Ses- 
sion at Washington, D.C., on January 21-23, 
1969, support the said Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 11 and urges that it be enacted at 
the earliest possible time. 

Adopted by the Executive Council of the 
National Congress of American Indians, as- 
sembled in Session at Washington, D.C., on 
January 21-23, 1969. 

Rev. WENDELL CHINO, 
President, National Congress of Ameri- 
can Indians, 
Mr. BENNY ATENCIO, 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee, NCAI. 


Attest: 
Mr. Benny ATENCIO, 
Recording Secretary, National Congress 
of American Indians. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF A 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
S. CON. RES. 24 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) be added as a co- 
sponsor of the resolution (S. Con. Res. 
24) to establish a gerontology center in 
California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 10, 1969, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 1647) to au- 
thorize the release of 100,000 short tons 
of lead from the national stockpile and 
the supplemental stockpile. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1970 FOR 
MILITARY PROCUREMENT, RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, AND 
FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF MIS- 
SILE TEST FACILITIES AT KWAJ- 
ALEIN MISSILE RANGE, AND RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT STRENGTH— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT NO. 69 
Mr. McINTYRE submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 2546) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1970 for 
the procurement of aircraft, missiles, 


vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, and 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and to au- 
thorize the construction of test facili- 
ties at Kwajalein Missile Range, and to 


prescribe the authorized personnel 
strength of the Selected Reserve of each 
Reserve component of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(The remarks of Mr. McIntyre when 
he submitted the amendments appear 
later in the Recorp under the appropri- 
ate heading.) 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON TRENDS 
IN LONG-TERM CARE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Long-Term 
Care, Special Committee on Aging, I wish 
to announce that the subcommittee will 
begin hearings on July 30 dealing with 
the subject of Trends in Long-Term 
Care. Testimony will begin in room 
3110, New Senate Office Building, at 
10 a.m. 

Our overall objective is to explore 
many subjects related to quality and 
availability of care in nursing homes and 
other long-term care facilities. The sub- 
committee will also seek information and 
opinions related to a new set of Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
standards promulgated for skilled nurs- 
ing homes under medicare. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted at this point a recent statement I 
made to discuss the Health, Education, 
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and Welfare standards and other matters 
to be discussed at the hearing. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The basic fault in the regulations recent- 
ly approved by Secretary Robert H., Finch 
for skilled nursing homes is that, in the 
vital area of nursing services, they fail to 
be responsive to the statute they purport 
to implement. The regulations on nursing 
service contain nothing that was not re- 
quired by HEW policy before the new law 
was enacted. 

A part of the Moss amendment to the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1967 calls for 
“adequate and properly supervised nursing 
services ... all hours of each day and all 
days of each week.” The Department's obliga- 
tion was to set out in regulations what con- 
stitutes “adequate nursing services” and 
what is required for them to be “properly 
supervised,” and to do so in terms that State 
agencies could apply in surveying and ap- 
proving nursing homes. 

In fact, they put off for a full year the 
need to maintain standards which are in 
effect now. 

The new regulations provide that, by July 
1, 1970, licensed practical nurses in charge 
of nursing activities on all shifts must be 
qualified by graduation from a state-ap- 
proved school of practical nursing or have 
background equivalent to such training. 

But until then, nurses in charge on other 
than the day-shift may be licensed practical 
nurses “waivered” by a state licensing 
agency. 

Recognizing the significance of this relaxa- 
tion of standards for a year, HEW’s an- 
nouncement emphasizes that “any state that 
is not meeting this standard by December 
31, 1969, must inform the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare of its plans 
for doing so.” 

The Department also notes that the newly 
published standards match those in the 
handbook of public assistance administra- 
tion that regulated services until January 1 
of this year, with the exception of the waiver 
granted for the employment of nurses who 
are not qualified by formal training. 

We are left, therefore, with regulations that 
say, in effect, that a single, untrained practi- 
cal nurse on duty in a home with 200 or 300 
patients or more constitutes “properly super- 
vised nursing services” on the afternoon and 
night shifts. 

It is also questionable whether the provi- 
sion for what HEW calls “background equiva- 
lent to such training,” will in fact provide 
properly trained supervisory personnel. This 
language permits a state licensing authority 
to determine that an individual has “back- 
ground considered to be equivalent” to grad- 
uation from a state-approved school of prac- 
tical nursing. I fear this may mean serious 
state-to-state differences in supervisory 
quality. 

Much is said about the necessity to hold 
down standards because of shortages of 
skilled nursing homes and of nurses. This 
is known as being “realistic.” Granted there 
are areas in which there are no facilities 
meeting acceptable standards. 

But the problem is not solved but only 
obscured by calling facilities skilled nursing 
homes when they are not. 

We will be realistic when we stop label- 
ing facilities as skilled nursing homes when 
we Know they are not, stop paying public 
funds for services which are not being de- 
livered but we tell ourselves they are, stop 
telling ourselves we are serving patients by 
placing them in institutions that may not 
be appropriate for their needs. 

Until we begin to be “realistic in these 
terms, patients will suffer and public money 
will be wasted. With more than $1 billion 
every year of Federal tax collections being 
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spent on nursing homes, it is the duty of 
Congress and of HEW to see to it that the 
patients who must use nursing homes re- 
ceive the quality of care being purchased. 

Because of the importance of the issues 
raised by the regulations, I am going to be- 
gin hearings on July 30 on the subject of 
“Trends on Long-Term Care.” I had expected 
to begin those hearings later in the year, 
but it has become obvious that the Subcom- 
mittee on Long-Term Care of the U.S. Senate 
Special Committee on Aging cannot very well 
ignore a current crisis while it considers fu- 
ture trends, 

Accordingly, I will ask witnesses on July 30 
to comment on the regulations. I believe 
their testimony will provide useful informa- 
tion that should be considered before the 
final decision is made on the regulations. I 
will be especially interested in comments 
from the American Nursing Home 
Association, 

For the overall Subcommittee study— 
which will take several months to complete, 
I will also seek testimony on such matters 
as: new techniques to improve care and to 
emphasize rehabilitation, advanced building 
methods to reduce costs and provide more at- 
tractive and functional surroundings, the 
place of the long-term care institution in the 
development of comprehensive health care 
facilities for communities and regions, the 
need for trained professional and other staff, 
the effects of the development of “chain” 
facilities, methods of keeping costs to a mini- 
mum, and improvements in Federal pro- 
grams related to nursing home construction 
or operation. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR TYDINGS 
BEFORE WASHINGTON COLLEGE 
ALUMNI BREAKFAST MEETING 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. Typrncs) 
made an excellent speech on student un- 
rest before the Washington College 
alumni breakfast meeting last May 31. 
The Senator showed deep insight and 
sensitivity in his discussion of the frus- 
tration which is leading many moderate 
young people into the camp of confron- 
tation politics. Senator Typincs warns 
us that it will be our generation and not 
that of our children which will be to 
blame if students bent on reform have no 
alternative to violence. I ask unanimous 
consent that the speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR TYDINGS 


Student unrest is a subject which increas- 
ingly has bewildered and distressed the 
American people. Our brightest and best edu- 
cated youth profoundly trouble us. 

They express a disenchantment with the 
values and quality of American life; despair 
over the operation of many of our traditional 
institutions; futility about the prospects for 
change. 

A few succumb to the blandishment to 
“turn on, tune in, and drop out,” and dis- 
appear into the drug subcultures of San 
Francisco and New York. 

However, a much larger number carry their 
grievances to the universities and colleges. 
Campuses across the country are astir with 
protest and demonstrations—demonstrations 
which in the past year have erupted into 
violent confrontations with civil authorities. 

Many have responded simply by condemn- 
ing and castigating these students. Few have 
taken the time to seek out the causes of their 
alienation and discontent, the reasons for 
their protest and dissent. 
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It is this latter course that I wish to ex- 
plore with you this morning. For I am con- 
vinced that unless we—as the parents of 
these students and as the present custodians 
of this society—acquire the understanding to 
bridge the generation gap, our future and 
that of our children is imperiled. 

Our efforts to understand the current 
restiveness on our campuses must begin with 
a fundamental distinction: We must not 
confuse the small minority who would em- 
ploy anti-democratic means to achieve so- 
cietal change with the great majority of stu- 
dents who seek reform within a democratic 
framework, 

For the former labor under the dangerous 
misconception that totalitarian means can 
successfully hasten the realization of demo- 
cratic objectives. They fail to recognize the 
bitterly learned lesson of the twentieth cen- 
tury: That democracy is a process. Violate it 
as a means and you lose it—whatever your 
objectives. 

Therefore, those who denounce freedom of 
speech, the will of the majority, and non- 
violent negotiation as outmoded obstacles 
to change must be stopped. On this there can 
be no question: those who hold themselves 
above the law must be dealt with firmly and 
fairly under the law. 

Violence and coercion cannot be tolerated. 
The survival of democracy permits no alter- 
natives. 

However, there remains the other group— 
the overwhelming majority of students who 
accept the democratic process but reject 
much of what they see in America. More 
often than not the best informed and most 
committed of our youth, these students are 
issuing a critical challenge to this Nation 
to live up to its ideals; to realize its promise. 

They can be neither ignored nor surpressed. 

Much of their disaffection is with matters 
that should be equally disturbing to us: a 
pointless war in Southeast Asia which drags 
on and on while thousands of American and 
Vietnamese die; a military draft that favors 
a few and disrupts the lives of all; a dis- 
torted set of national priorities which per- 
mits the Federal Government to spend far 
more on the instrumentalities of death than 
on the necessities of life; a nation with a 
GNP about to top the trillion dollar mark in 
which millions still struggle for survival ill- 
clothed, ill-housed, ill-fed; a society dedi- 
cated to the proposition that “all men are 
created equal” while forcing Negroes, Puerto 
Ricans, Mexican-Americans and Indians to 
endure second-class citizenship; a people 
who preach the primacy of matters of the 
spirit while preoccupied with the material- 
istic pursuit of split-level homes and chrome- 
covered cars. 

Our young people are frustrated and em- 
bittered by the reluctance of major institu- 
tions to correct these national shortcomings; 
their seeming inability to promote needed 
change. 

Too often, student cries for reform appear 
to fall on the deaf ears of parents, educators, 
politicians and bureaucrats who are inflex- 
ibly wedded to the status quo. 

Too often, our entreaties that demands 
for change must be handled through the 
“proper channels” are perceived by students 
as hypocritical rhetoric designed to sidetrack 
their concerns. 

Too often, in short, our young people 
have come to believe that their views do not 
matter, that no one is listening. 

Thus, we begin to understand as one 
statesman put it, “Why so many of our young 
people have turned from engagement to dis- 
engagement, from politics to passivity, from 
hope to nihilism .. .” 

Clearly, this is not a state of affairs we 
can accept if we hope to survive as a free, 
prosperous nation. Something must be done. 
But what? 

We must begin by reexamining our own 
performance in recent years as the generation 
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in power. Too often, we have been guilty of 
reinforcing the wrong modes of behavior in 
our young people. 

For example, legitimate student requests 
forwarded through the “proper channels” 
have been ignored in many universities, only 
to be granted at a later date in response to 
violence and “non-negotiable demand.” In 
student eyes the lesson is clear: The univer- 
sity only responds to coercion. Those who 
counsel against violence and disorder lose 
their credibility. 

Some students have begun to advocate the 
“politics of confrontation” as the best hope 
for positive change. I do not agree. Confront- 
ing each other across “gulfs of hostility and 
mistrust” will only produce disaster. 

However, unless institutions start to dem- 
onstrate greater flexibility and willingness to 
adjust to changing conditions, the number of 
young people willing to use violence and de- 
struction to achieve reform will surely grow. 
And the responsibility for this tragedy will 
rest with us—the men and women who direct 
these institutions. 

In a period of disagreement and discontent 
such as ours, a democracy's only hope is the 
mutual consent of all citizens to abide by 
certain basic ground rules. All must agree to 
respect the fundamental individual rights of 
others, regardless of the degree of dissatis- 
faction and antipathy involved. 

For if these ground rules only can be im- 
plemented through the repeated use of State 
coercion, democracy will perish. Once com- 
pulsion replaces consent, a different form of 
government exists. 

By showing that we are sincerely inter- 
ested in what students are saying, by judg- 
ing their proposals on the basis of merit 
rather than age, and by promptly translating 
their legitimate grievances into remedial ac- 
tion, we will generate the good will and 
mutual trust that are the prerequisites of 
democratic consent. 

By demonstrating that the democratic 
ground rules of our society apply equally to 
young and old, we will build respect for 
those rules. 

The challenge of youth to this Nation is di- 
rect: That America’s deeds match her rheto- 
ric; that the substance of our lives reflect 
the principles of our heritage. If we fail to 
meet this challenge, we will not only have 
failed our children, we will have failed our- 
selves as well. 

In our quest to span the gap between the 
generations, we would do well to heed the 
advice offered by Robert Kennedy in his last 
book, “To Seek a Newer World.” 

“We may find some of their ideas imprac- 
tical, some of their views overdrawn. Still, 
there is no question of their energy, of their 
ability, above all of their honest commitment 
to a better and more decent world for all of 
us. It is for us now to make the effort, to take 
their causes as our causes, and to enlist them 
in our own, to lend to their vision and dar- 
ing the insight and wisdom of our experi- 
ence.” 


CHARACTER, MORALITY, AND 
COURAGE 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, we 
have heard a great deal recently about 
the poverty of millions of our citizens 
today. 

And of course it is a problem. In my 
opinion, however, we have not heard 
enough about what one distinguished 
Georgian recently called “the poverty of 
character, morality and courage.” 
Speaking at the graduation exercises of 
Georgia College, Mr. William R. Bow- 
doin, vice chairman of the Trust Co. of 
Georgia, urged students to construct 
their future by relying not on the group 
but on the individual. 
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He castigated those extremists who 
would change “individual” to “mob,” and 
“opportunity” to demands.” And he 
castigated all Americans who apatheti- 
cally rely on the Government to provide 
them with things they could obtain 
themselves. Mr. Bowdoin described the 
American free enterprise system as the 
greatest antipoverty program the world 
has ever known, citing as proof the 10 
million new jobs created in the last 6 
years alone. 

Mr. President, the message of this dis- 
tinguished citizen is one from which we 
can all profit. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SPEECH TO GEORGIA COLLEGE GRADUATION, 
MILLEDGEVILLE, GA. 

(By Wm. R. Bowdoin, vice-chairman, Trust 
Co. of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga., June 6, 
1969) 

Dr. Bunting, Members of the Graduating 
Class, Trustees, Staff, Faculty, Parents and 
Friends of Georgia College. 

On the pages of this fine institution's 
illustrious history are recorded the names 
of many renowned individuals who have 
visited here and have been honored by an 
invitation to speak to the student body. 
I am privileged to stand where they have 
stood, but I cannot lay claim to their great 
accomplishments. It is regrettable I do not 
possess the eloquence of diction to properly 
express my deep appreciation for the honor 
you have accorded me, so I will just resort 
to two of the nicest words in the English 
language and say—thank you. 

The ceremony today signifies satisfactory 
completion of the first major endeavor of 
the members of this class. I shall remember 
with unbounded pride the opportunity to 
share the occasion with you. The gray clouds 
of sadness a time of parting at graduation 
often brings will soon be rolled back by the 
sunshine of opportunity and challenge that 
awaits each of you in a changing world. 

Whatever course you may chart for your 
career, the greatest opportunity for proper 
influence and leadership in mending a torn 
society is yours to a higher degree than at 
any time in our history. 

I could attempt to speak in platitudes with 
emphasis for this occasion on the goodness 
of all your surroundings. That would be an 
imposition on your tolerance and an insult 
to your intelligence. That unfortunately is 
not the kind of society and world into which 
you now move. 

Therefore, I will speak briefly about your 
new environs and responsibilities you have 
toward the preservation and expansion of a 
decent society. 

My remarks will be addressed primarily 
to members of the graduating class, but I 
hope parents and friends will listen because 
you, too, have a continuing responsibility 
to these wonderful young ladies and gentle- 
men. 

Some of you no doubt will disagree with 
my comments. That is still your privilege 
and I pray that you never lose it. 

When you receive your diploma this morn- 
ing, you cross the threshold into full citi- 
zenship. As one of a generation over thirty, 
I welcome you. We want and need your help 
because we respect and trust you. 

The relatively few years since the members 
of your class first saw the light of day have 
brought many changes in the philosophy 
and activities of our people. Some have been 
for the better, others leave a big question. 
Some have been necessary; some have been 
an imposition. 

Lest you draw any erroneous conclusions 
about my attitude, I want to make it crystal 
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clear that I do not share a feeling of hope- 
lessness for our country’s future expressed 
by the faint hearted. I do, however, have a 
strong feeling of concern about the growing 
disease of apathy infecting too many of our 
people. I am concerned that we are using 
tolerance as an excuse instead of the virtue 
it is. I am concerned that we permit the 
extreme minorities to reflect adversely upon 
the vast majority of decent people of all 
es, 
“er am concerned that today as never before 
in our history we are prepared to be the 
masters of our own destiny, yet never have 
we been so confused about where the destiny 
lies. 

We seem to have forgotten that what is 
now the United States was a great land 
when it was discovered, but it took men and 
women of character, courage, vision, ability, 
faith and understanding to make it a great 
nation. Only the dominance of these quali- 
ties can keep it great. These qualities cannot 
be determined by the color of a man’s skin, 
but only by the dedication and loyalty with- 
in his heart. 

Proof of this is the great work of Booker 
T. Washington, George Washington Carver, 
and the late Dr. Rufus Clement, for thirty 
years president of Atlanta University. The 
strong character and gentle but firm and 
able hand of these dedicated men have made 
a contribution to the educational and cul- 
tural well-being of our area and nation that 
will benefit people of all races for genera- 
tions to come, if their teachings are heeded. 

I do not subscribe to the philosophy that 
this nation was built by the common people 
as often suggested. It was built by uncom- 
mon people. Uncommon in the sense of pos- 
sessing a desire to work, a willingness to sac- 
rifice if need be, to study, to build upon a 
firm foundation of loyalty and understand- 
ing among all people. Undergirded by this 
philosophy, the uncommon people have 
pointed the way to a better life for all who 


follow their example and leadership. 
One of the former heroes of France, Mar- 
shal Petain, after France's fall in World War 


II, said, “Our spirit of enjoyment was 
stronger than our spirit of sacrifice. We 
wanted to have more than we wanted to 
give. We spared effort and met disaster.” 

There is mounting evidence everywhere 
today that more and more basically good 
people are doing nothing to correct an apa- 
thetic attitude toward the preservation and 
proper expansion of those basic fundamental 
principles upon which this nation was 
founded—reverence for God, loyalty to coun- 
try, respect for the law, and the proper dis- 
charge of individual responsibility. 

These are the principles that through the 
years have inspired young men and women 
to dream dreams and older men and women 
to work for a future they will probably never 
live to see—principles for which men have 
fought and given their lifeblood to preserve 
from Valley Forge to Vietnam. 

These are the principles that for genera- 
tions have been the rallying point to build 
courage when courage seemed to fail—to re- 
gain faith when there seemed little cause 
for faith, and to create hope when hope 
becomes forlorn. 

Today this great. bulwark of inspiration 
and strength is being pressured by every 
available means that can be dreamed up by 
those who would like to see it crumble and 
fall—those who would have us believe the 
pattern of their action was set by our fore- 
bearers in 1776. Nothing could be more in- 
correct. 

Those gallant men and women of 1776 
were teachers, doctors, preachers, farmers, 
merchants, bankers, lawyers, hunters and 
fishermen. They owned their businesses, their 
land, practiced their professions and, under 
God, had hopes of growing in affluence and 
influence as the result of their abilities and 
hard work, They were not ordinary people 
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voicing ordinary complaints. The men who 
fought under Washington were not a name- 
less impoverished people. Little men and big 
men, they placed in jeopardy their lands, 
their businesses, their loved ones, and their 
lives, They were England’s finest English- 
men and were never so truly English as in 
the hour of revolution. But this was no rev- 
olution of little men filled with big hates, 
but a revolution of big men who hated little- 
ness in government and were resolved to 
put an end to it. 

Edmund Burke said, “For evil to triumph, 
good men have but to do nothing.” 

Many years ago, Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
said, “Every right implies a responsibility; 
every possession an obligation, and every op- 
portunity a duty.” 

This sound philosophy hurls a challenge 
to you and me and we cannot sidestep it in 
the hope someone else will pick it up. 

Those who roam the countryside shouting 
about freedom, flailing others who refuse to 
do their bidding, should be reminded that 
a reckless abuse of freedom so prevalent in 
their actions turns freedom into a terrible 
mockery. 

Those who preach non-violence but en- 
courage violation of the law have in fact 
created more violence, strife and turmoil 
than has been known in our nation’s his- 
tory. The right to protest, to air grievances 
has been a privilege enjoyed since our 
country’s beginning, but it has never in- 
cluded the right of the protesters to deny 
others by any available means the right they 
claim. 

Those who subscribe to this concept should 
be reminded that fair debate and honest 
opposition are the foundation stones of our 
democracy, but must never be supplanted 
with vilification and bigotry. 

The privileges we enjoy as free people do 
not necessarily in time become our inalien- 
able rights. 

A democracy is not a self-perpetuating 
form of government, but depends upon the 
character and abilities and contribution of 
each generation for its survival and expan- 
sion. 

All sound-thinking individuals realize that 
regardless of our personal preference or opin- 
ion, we must live within the law with the 
same dignity and pride that has marked our 
people from the beginning of our nation, If 
this is to be accomplished, we cannot sit in 
silence and surrender to unwarranted de- 
mands of the howling, screeching mobs who 
mock the law by acts of violence and spit 
on those who wear the uniform of authority. 

What inspires the action of these mis- 
guided creatures? I have no positive proof, 
but I am concerned about a recent state- 
ment by Gus Hall, head of the Communist 
Party USA, when he said, “Fronts are a thing 
of the past. We don’t need them. We've got 
Student Non-Violent Coordinating Commit- 
tee and Students for a Democratic Society 
going for us.” 

How much longer will responsible citizens 
tolerate the actions of such groups while the 
cream of American manhood is fighting and 
dying in Vietnam and on other foreign 
shores? How much longer, in good conscience 
and in good faith toward our fighting forces 
and our nation can we tolerate it? 

We have been represented in South Viet- 
nam since 1950 when the first advisory team 
was sent there. We have been locked four 
years in mortal combat, on the defensive, 
and what have we accomplished? The loss of 
more than 36,000 American boys killed, more 
than 150,000 wounded, many disabled for 
life, the expenditure of nearly $100 billion 
dollars of American taxpayers’ money, exclu- 
sive of $23 billion more wasted on ill- 
designed aircraft and other armament. Dur- 
ing this period there has been established 
in South Vietnam, if reports are true, one 
of the most corrupt governments the world 
has known since the days of the Roman 
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Empire. Is this a just reason for pride? Cer- 
tainly not. 

I readily admit my intolerance of those 
who make a joke of patriotism because I hap- 
pen to be one who still stands with pride and 
a little misty-eyed when the “Star Spangled 
Banner” is played or the flag passes in review. 
I happen to be one who believes with all my 
heart this is still the greatest nation on earth, 
but within it live some very disreputable 
individuals who enjoy the privileges afforded 
by dedicated and conscientious efforts of 
decent people. I also happen to be one who 
long since has grown tired of American boys 
being sacrificed for aimless political missions 
the world over. But whether we approve the 
cause or not, I also happen to be one who 
believes that every able-bodied man should 
be ready to answer “present” when his name 
is called for service in the armed forces of our 
nation. Both moral and military strength 
must be maintained. 

Mrs. Bowdoin and I are proud and fortu- 
nate parents who every day turn to God in 
gratitude that our older son has returned 
safely after 1300 hours of combat flying as a 
helicopter gunship pilot in Vietnam. Our 
younger son is preparing to follow in his 
brother's fovtsteps. 

We live in a time of strange concepts. 

We boast of our greatest era of prosperity 
and hear more about poverty than at any 
time in the history of America. Honest poy- 
erty deserves the concerted and prayerful 
attention of all who are blessed with a better 
life. 

Professional poverty, encouraged by Fed- 
eral hand-outs now reaching into the third 
generation, is repulsive to all concept of 
decency and ambition. 

Yet we hear all too little about the real 
poverty that confronts us—the poverty of 
character, morality and courage. Instead of 
affluence being a blessing, we are allowing 
it to become a terrible agony. 

The American private enterprise system, 
although under constant attack, has proven 
through the years to be the greatest anti- 
poverty program the world has ever known. 
Within the last six years alone, more than 
ten million new jobs have been created— 
new jobs affording a living wage and an 
atmosphere of dignity that generates 
ambition, 

In a time of greatest necessity for higher 
education, we are experiencing throughout 
the nation unbelievable destruction of physi- 
cal facilities and moral fibre in our colleges 
and universities. Impossible demands are 
being made upon administrators of colleges 
and universities by students aided by outside 
agitators and some faculty members who are 
traitors to their commitment. 

It was my privilege recently to spend an 
evening of round table discussion with a 
group of college students. It was a very enjoy- 
able occasion. There is no doubt in my mind 
the vast majority of our young men and 
women are better educated and more respon- 
sible than ever before. Students in institu- 
tions of higher learning have some legitimate 
complaints. They are entitled to be heard, 
and their recommendations considered and 
adopted when appropriate to the betterment 
of the college or university, but students 
cannot be given control of our educational 
institutions. A student's primary mission is 
the pursuit of education and not to manage 
the affairs of the college in accordance with 
personal desires. There are many examples 
of the results the latter development 
produces. 

A great philosopher once said, “Those who 
do not remember the past are condemned 
to repeat it.” 

There is an old Turkish saying, “Read new 
books but old proverbs.” New books stimu- 
late a vision of the future and old proverbs 
contain the convictions from experience that 
men must live by. We must retain from the 
past all that is sound and good and just, and 
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use it today in building for the future. In 
our building we must be willing to change 
when change is required. 

The members of your generation and mine 
must make every effort to blend the experi- 
ence of the past and abilities of the present 
to provide a future richer in advantages and 
opportunities and freedom than have been 
ours to receive. This means individual dedi- 
cation and cooperation. 

As Clarence Manion has said, “It must be 
remembered that 95% of the peace, order 
and welfare existing in human society is al- 
ways produced by the conscientious practice 
of man-to-man justice and person-to-person 
charity.” 

I believe we can correct many of our so- 
cial and political deficiencies by placing less 
emphasis on minorities and majorities, and 
giving more stress to the individual. This is 
the American way. America is based upon 
the concept of the individual whose person- 
ality is inviolate because he is created in the 
image of God. Our rights come from the 
Creator, not from some organization to which 
we may belong. This sacred truth is pro- 
claimed in the Declaration of Independence 
and guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States, although some in high places 
would have us believe otherwise. 

These documents intend that all citizens 
should be recognized regardless of race, creed 
or color, for their individual worth, and must 
always have opportunities to improve them- 
selves and their lot in life, but must always 
discharge properly the concept of individual 
responsibilities for good citizenship placed 
upon them by our founding fathers. 

The key words in the whole American sys- 
tem are “individual” and “opportunity.” 
These words can never be translated to mean 
mobs and demands. Individual opportunity 
can never be truthfully transposed to read 
group guarantees. 

That is why it disturbs me to see many of 
our young people who, instead of attracting 
attention by dignity and worthwhile achieve- 
ment, resort to some weird personal appear- 
ance or boisterous acts of sound and fury 
signifying nothing but trouble. Where are 
the parents of these wayward individuals? 

Any individual who damns the land of 
his birth, desecrates our flag, and mocks Him 
who died on Calvary’s cross is a disgrace to 
the concept of a nation created under God. 

One of the greatest justices ever to sit 
on the United States Supreme Court in the 
days when that court was honored and re- 
vered throughout the world, Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, said, “As life is action and 
passion, it is required of us that we should 
share in the action and passion of our times 
at the peril of being judged not to have 
lived.” 

My young friends, your contribution to 
strong and constructive leadership can mean 
much to a troubled nation. Our adversaries 
within this country are small in number 
but loud in voice. Our cooperative efforts can 
diminish their influence rather than allow 
it to spread. 

Too many of our people today are saying, 
“Well, I am just one person and there is 
very little I can do.” Our very poor voting 
record bears out this tragic attitude. A one- 
man cheering section in a 50,000 seat capacity 
stadium is muted by the vastness of the 
structure, but add that one voice to 50,000 
others and you have your answer. Our destiny 
in the final analysis rests with the acts of 
individual citizens because the unit of our 
society is the individual. 

That is why I urge you to develop strong 
and meaningful convictions. Be enthusiastic 
and energetic about your convictions and 
stand for something worthwhile. Don't just 
sit idly by while the flames of misunderstand- 
ing and strife and discord envelop you. 

Make it your business to be informed, to 
know what is going on in your community, 
your state and your nation. Get the facts. 
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Communicate your opinion to those in whom 
you entrust the management of your govern- 
ment and community affairs. You ask the 
impossible of these representatives when you 
don’t give them the benefit of your opinion 
and let them know what you stand for. When 
you are too otherwise occupied to go to the 
polis and cast an intelligent ballot for the 
candidate of your choice, you forfeit your 
right to criticize the results. If you feel your 
representatives are right, support them. If 
you think they are wrong, tell them why you 
think they are wrong. They are entitled to 
that consideration. 

That great American, General Dwight 
Eisenhower, said, “There is nothing wrong 
with America that faith, love of freedom, 
intelligence and energy of her citizens can- 
not cure.” I believe that and pledge to each 
of you my full support and active coopera- 
tion in a joint effort to insure continued 
sound growth and development of this won- 
derful land of ours. 

I shall always remember with pride the 
honor of participating in your program today. 
To all of you ladies and gentlemen of this 
graduating class, I extend my heartiest 
congratulations. 

I have great faith and confidence in your 
ability and, as your march toward even 
greater achievements in the years ahead, I 
hope your thoughts and actions will be 
guided by a simple philosophy—have cour- 
age tempered with humility; ambition tem- 
pered with moderation; sound judgment 
tempered with understanding, and above all, 
“do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
thy God.” 


COMMUNITY ANTENNA TELEVISION 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, one 
of the most complex issues confronting 
Congress is the consideration of legisla- 
tion providing for the orderly develop- 
ment and regulation of the cable televi- 
sion industry. 

The National Observer for the week of 
July 7 contains an informative article on 
this subject written by William J. Lanou- 
ette. In addition to reviewing the major 
policy issues presented by the CATV con- 
troversy, the article focuses on the televi- 
sion programing available in Texarkana 
on the Texas-Arkansas border. The pro- 
grams currently distributed to the citi- 
zens of the Texarkana area of Arkansas 
come from three stations in Shreveport, 
La. Such stations obviously do not meet 
the community needs of southwestern 
Arkansas. Mr. Lanouette describes how 
the citizens of the Texarkana area are 
being denied the opportunity to receive 
the television programs they desire be- 
cause of the regulations adopted by a 
majority of the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

The National Observer article con- 
cludes by stating that “it may take an 
act of Congress” to assure adequate tele- 
vision service to the people of my State. 
For some time, I have been urging the 
various parties involved in the CATV is- 
sue to exert every effort to reach agree- 
ment on a joint recommendation to Con- 
gress. I regret that little progress has 
been made so far. If the parties cannot 
reach some accommodation, then Con- 
gress will have to proceed actively with 
the preparation and consideration of ap- 
propriate legislation. 

Because of the widespread public in- 
terest in the CATV question, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the RECORD. : 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the National Observer, July 7, 1969] 


TECHNOLOGY TANGLES WITH BUREAUCRACY IN 
CATV Tirr—In TEXARKANA, TELEVISION 
VIEWERS ASK: WHO Wants To SEE CLYDE 
Fant EAT CHICKEN? 

(By William J. Lanouette) 

TEXARKANA.—Texarkana, split by the 
Texas-Arkansas state line, is a city in search 
of its own identity. With separate municipal 
governments, separate police and fire depart- 
ments, and traditionally strong loyalties to 
their respective state capitals in Austin and 
Little Rock, the 60,000 citizens of this city 
face one further divisive complication. All 
television programs in town come from three 
stations in Shreveport, La. 

Blame for the inconvenience of the bound- 
ary rests with the cities’ founding fathers, 
and most citizens have made a virtue of its 
existence. Residents here however, blame the 
Federal Communications Commission (FCC) 
for the television confusion, making this in- 
dependent regulatory agency one of the 
cities’ few common enemies. 

By almost universal agreement the towns- 
people see a way out of their communications 
gulch. Their answer is community antenna 
television (CATV), or “cable TV,” a tech- 
nique that can pick up distant television 
signals from the air or by microwave relay 
and deliver them by coaxial cable from a 
central source to subscribers’ homes for 
about $5 a month. It is used in many towns 
around Texarkana and others across the 
country. 

The citizens of Texarkana have been wait- 
ing for CATV since their two city govern- 
ments awarded franchises to a cable com- 
pany in August 1965. But because the FCC 
has placed them in the Shreveport television 
market area—one of the nation’s top 100— 
and also ruled that CATV cannot bring dis- 
tant signals into these areas, plans have been 
stalled ever since in the red tape and politics 
of Washington. 


TECHNOLOGY VERSUS BUREAUCRACY 


Texarkana, and dozens of cities like it, 
are at once enticed by the promise of CATV 
and stymied by the present state of regula- 
tions that surround it. “It’s a fight of tech- 
nology against bureaucracy,” one Federal 
agency spokesman said, “and it’s going to get 
a lot grimmer.” 

But the regulations reflect deeper con- 
flicts: 

Cable television has created a technological 
revolution that now challenges not only the 
television industry, but all forms of elec- 
tronic communication. 

CATV has become a multimillion-dollar 
industry by serving the remote areas of the 
United States. Its next step, movement into 
and saturation of big cities, could turn the 
communications industry upside down, and 
has been fought bitterly by established 
broadcast, network, and utilities companies. 

Reluctance by the FCC to regulate this 
struggle has drawn the Supreme Court, Con- 
gress, and the Justice Department into the 
disputes. 

The battlefield at the moment is Wash- 
ington, D.C., and the battle is just begin- 
ning. Its resolution may change the nation’s 
concepts of education, home entertain- 
ment, police protection, retail sales, and 
neighborhood politics. Even the contestants 
in this struggle aren’t sure of CATV’s full 
potential or its ultimate problems. 

GROWTH IS INEVITABLE 

“There is no doubt that CATV will grow,” 
an industry spokesman said; “it’s just in- 
evitable. The only question is ‘how fast?’ and 
that’s up to the FCC.” 

Even with restrictions, the CATV industry 
has made impressive gains. It has grown in 
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20 years from small one- and three-signal 
systems that brought distant signals to coal- 
mining towns in the mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania or to remote ranchers in the West into 
a multimillion-dollar, 2,300-system indus- 
try that now brings up to 20 signals into 
3,600,000 homes in 49 states. 

“When I said a few years ago that in 10 
years 85 per cent of American homes would 
be receiving television by cable, most of my 
colleagues thought I was crazy,” says Irving 
B. Kahn, president of TelePrompTer Corp., & 
CATV company with 24 systems from New 
York state to Hawaii, and one of the two 
franchises in Manhattan, “Today many peo- 
ple in the industry consider that estimate 
conservative.” 

But where CATV goes from here depends 
on three factors: continued development 
of technology, continued subscribed and in- 
vestment support, and the effect of continued 
Government regulations. 


THE STRONGEST ASSET IS TECHNOLOGY 


Technology has always been CATV’s strong- 
est asset, and the more forward-looking 
members of the industry anticipate that 
CATV will revolutionize not only television, 
but all of electronic communications. 

Today, even in the large cities, most con- 
ventional over-the-air television sets can 
receive only three or four signals well, and 
the advent of color has made reception of 
a clear signal even more critical. CATV sub- 
scribers, on the other hand, are able to re- 
ceive all stations clearly, both very high fre- 
quency (VHF) and ultra high frequency 
(UHF). In the large cities CATV subscribers 
often have channels available only to them- 
selves that feature neighborhood public-serv- 
ice programs, educational programs, news, 
weather, and stock-market reports. And 
CATV spokesmen are talking of cable-tele- 
vision hook-ups for hospitals, police sur- 
veillance, direct-order marketing, and data 
transmission. 

CATV subscriber and investor support also 
is encouraging. Subscriptions increase at a 
rate of about 25 per cent each year. Esti- 
mated annual revenues now exceed $300,000- 
000; plant investment is more than $500,000,- 
000. The average size of a CATV system is still 
about 1,850 subscribers, but with the gradual 
entrance into major metropolitan markets, 
CATV systems of 100,000 or more will become 
common. Big-city potential is seen in the 
fact that 15 companies have applied for New 
York City’s three franchises when they come 
up for renewal. Of the dozen largest CATV 
companies that have gone public, eight have 
shown gains this spring. 

Yet, despite professional optimism, the 
CATV industry is not the runaway enterprise 
that many of its promoters think it could be, 
for a variety of reasons. 

For one, conventional, over-the-air broad- 
casters have opposed CATV, fearful of its 
potential. And when the cable stations begin 
originating local programs as they have done 
in New York and talk of interconnecting 
with other CATV systems in network-like 
fashion, the broadcasters howl. 


KILL CABLE TELEVISION 


The motion-picture industry also is run- 
ning scared. Until CATV, movie houses had 
exclusive rights to show first-run films and 
closed-circuit sports events. CATV could, 
potentially, buy the rights to films and local 
sports events. It might even charge its sub- 
scribers an added fee for particular games, 
such as the World Series or a prize fight. To 
meet the challenge of such a possibility, 
theaters along Broadway in upper Manhat- 
tan, where Mr. Kahn's cable franchise is in 
its third year of operation, have joined in 
and confused the issue by raising the specter 
of “pay TV.” Some theater owners have 
trimmed their marquees with such warnings 
as “Stop Pay TV” and “Kill Cable Tele- 
vision.” Pay TV, however, employs another 
concept: A “scrambled” television signal is 
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transmitted over the air and can only be 
“unscrambled” by a converter attached to 
the subscriber's set. 

As CATV expands it will unavoidably dis- 
rupt existing advertising and broadcast pat- 
terns, and the large networks sense this. As a 
way of hedging its bets, CBS has recently 
been investing in CATV stocks, though NBC 
and ABC fought the CATV trend through the 
influential National Association of Broad- 
casters (NAB), which represents the major 
networks and larger television stations. 
“Let’s face it,” a CATV executive admitted. 
“If I had millions tied up in a profitable sta- 
tion, I wouldn’t take this lying down either.” 

In an attempt to maintain orderly de- 
velopment of the television industry, and 
allow for the expansion of CATV without 
undue disruption of existing operations all 
within “the public interest,” the FCC has 
tried to set regulations that will reconcile 
opposing viewpoints. None of the contestants 
is satisfied with the results. CATV spokesmen 
think the FCC is repressive, the broadcast 
industry finds the FCC irresponsible, the 
telephone companies believe the FCC is un- 
necessarily upsetting the status quo, and 
holders of television copyrights think the 
FCC has given their property away. 

For years the FCC contended that it had 
no need to assert its jurisdiction over CATV 
systems, but in 1962 it entered the field in- 
directly by prohibiting a microwave com- 
pany, over which it does have jurisdiction, 
from transmitting television signals to a 
CATV system. By 1965 the FCC had finally 
applied its authority to those CATV systems 
fed by microwave transmission, and the fol- 
lowing year it set up a CATV task force and 
claimed jurisdiction over all cable systems. 

Then in 1966, the FCC made a major de- 
cision that limited CATV’s expansion. It pro- 
hibited CATV from importing distant signals 
into the top 100 television markets. The 
commission did allow CATV to carry strictly 
local signals to those markets, but this has 
very little commercial appeal outside the 
larger cities. 

Two Supreme Court decisions in 1968 rein- 
forced the FCO’s responsibility for CATV. 
One upheld the Commission's authority in 
the field, and another found that CATV 
broadcasts are not “performances,” and thus 
not subject for payment of copyright fees. 

“There’s a parental and protective instinct 
in all independent regulatory agencies,” says 
John Cole, Jr., a Washington lawyer whose 
firm specializes in representing CATV sys- 
tems before the FCC. “They like to protect 
and promote their own. Over the years the 
broadcasters have been the FCC’s favored 
children, while CATV people were seen as 
disruptive neighborhood brats. But, lately, 
there has been a decided softening of this 
attitude. It may even grow into a real affec- 
tion, but that will take time.” 

Of its rules that have restricted CATV 
growth, one insider says: “The FCC is sooner 
or later going to have to admit that CATV 
won't go away.” 

In the industry's attempt to reach a com- 
promise with the broadcast and copyright 
interests, an interstaff agreement was drawn 
up in May by the NAB and the National Com- 
munity Television Association (NCTA), which 
among other things, abandoned the CATV's 
plans to interconnect in network fashion in 
exchange for expanded operations in the 
major metropolitan markets. But, though 
the NCTA officials accepted the agreement, 
NAB turned it down, and the two sides are 
now back on the firing line. At their annual 
convention in San Francisco last month, the 
NCTA members talked of future technology, 
but admitted their present frustrations, 
“We've just about given up on the FCC,” an 
association spokesman said. “Our only salva- 
tion now lies with Congress.” 

Behind this struggle lies much more than 
the orderly division of existing television 
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markets. Concerned outsiders have been 
drawn into the fray. Congress is still uncer- 
tain about CATV’s copyright responsibilities, 
and, in an attempt to reconcile the cable and 
broadcast interests with those of the artists 
and copyright owners, Sen. John McClellan, 
Arkansas Democrat and chairman of the Ju- 
diciary subcommittee on patents, trade- 
marks, and copyrights, has called for sug- 
gestions to amend the 1909 copyright law. 
Last week he also urged the broadcast, cable, 
and copyright officials to bring a compromise 
to Congress by the end of August. 

Too, Senate and House commerce sub- 
committees are considering proposals to de- 
fine the FCC’s role in regulating CATV. 
But, as Rep. Torbert Macdonald, Massachu- 
setts Democrat and chairman of the House 
communications subcommittee, told NCTA 
members recently: “Please remember it 
would be much easier for Congress to take 
no action. The appearance of indecision 
or division [by the industry] is an invitation 
to do just that. Don’t make that happen.” 

The states, too, are becoming interested 
in the regulation of CATV, mainly as a pos- 
sible source of revenue. In all states but two, 
franchises are awarded to CATV companies 
by each locality, usually in return for 5 
per cent of the station’s gross annual rev- 
enues. In Nevada a state law has incorpo- 
rated the franchises previously awarded, and 
now allows future franchises to be made 
by the state’s Public Utilities Commission. 
In Connecticut, the Public Utilities Com- 
mission awarded franchises two years ago, 
but the awards have been bound up in 
contesting litigation since. 


WHO WOULD CONTROL PROGRAMING? 


Another question behind the current 
struggle is the role that CATV might play 
if it is declared a “common carrier,” like 
the telephone companies. Some observers 
of CATV’s growth have warned that the de- 
cision about what will be televised should 
not be left entirely to the system owners. 
Others contend that since the CATV system 
is a private arrangement between the com- 
pany and its subscribers, only they need 
determine program content. Usually the 
municipality awarding the franchise stipu- 
lates that a certain number of channels be 
set aside for community or educational use, 
though this number varies from one city to 
another. 

Also, the telephone companies, which 
control poles and right of way in most 
cities, would like to share in this potential 
growth by providing CATV cables rather 
than simply leasing the pole space as is now 
common. 

The American Civil Liberties Union has 
filed an opinion with the FCC requesting 
that CATV be regulated as a common car- 
rier, “and make a fixed proportion of their 
channel capacity available... to any and all 
persons and organizations desiring to com- 
municate to the public.” 

“The common-carrier concept is really the 
big fight of the future,” said Paul Laskin, 
staff director of a New York City CATV 
study. “This is the only solution that en- 
sures access and regulates the tremendous 
concentration of channels in one hand.” 

The guarantee of community channels is 
eagerly anticipated in Texarkana, where its 
Model Cities director, Tom McRae, notes: 
“This community suffers from a tragic un- 
awareness of itself, and cable TV could do 
something to help.” 

Richard Arnold, a resident of Texarkana, 
Ark., and attorney for the media group that 
owns the city’s two daily papers, one tele- 
vision station that serves the market, and 
one of the city’s four radio stations, ad- 
mitted: “Local news coverage is not as good 
as it should be. CATV would allow the com- 
munity to participate in such things as the 
setting of water rates or the Model Cities 
hearings.” 

“We really get itchy for CATV during foot- 
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ball season,” another city resident says. And 
Ben Mizell, city manager of Texarkana, Tex- 
as, explains: “The reason we're so loyal to 
the statehouses and the sports teams is be- 
cause we're at the tail end of our two states. 
We're back-to-back here, and just can't for- 
get it.” 

Other citizens would like more air time 
devoted to the activities of local civic clubs, 
to high-school football, or to outdoor pro- 
grams. And some are just tired of hearing 
about Shreveport. Said one: “I’m sick of 
watching Clyde Fant [mayor of Shreveport] 
cut ribbons and eat chicken dinners. I would 
like to find out what [Arkansas Gov.] Win- 
throp Rockefeller did last night.” For that to 
happen, however, it may take an act of Con- 
gress, 


McGEE SENATE INTERNSHIP 
CONTEST 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, each year 
it is my pleasure to conduct for high- 
school students in my State of Wyoming 
the McGee Senate Internship contest, 
which brings back to Washington one 
boy and one girl for a week of observing 
democracy in action—here in the Sen- 
ate and in Washington. The contest is 
designed to stir up interest among high- 
school students in national and inter- 
national questions. 

As a part of the contest each student 
was required to complete an essay on 
“Our President: How Should We Choose 
Him?” Frankly, it was a study of our 
electoral college system. This year, as 
I am each year, I was impressed with 
the depth of understanding and the 
dedication to our democratic principles 
displayed by these young people in their 
essays. This topic is one of vital interest 
today, and the essays reflect sound rea- 
soning which should be of interest to 
us all. 

Of course, it would be impossible for 
everyone to read all these essays, but 
I think some of the most outstanding 
ones selected by an impartial panel of 
three judges should receive wider cir- 
culation, and I ask unanimous consent 
that two of these essays, written by 
David L. Shaul, of Cheyenne, Wyo., and 
Joyce Swanson, of Saratoga, Wyo., which 
received honorable mention in the Mc- 
Gee Senate Internship contest, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR PRESIDENT: How SHOULD We CHOOSE 
Hr? 
(By David L. Shaul, East High School, 
Cheyenne, Wyo.) 

The late Dwight David Eisenhower once 
remarked in an article in Reader’s Digest 
that our national nominating conventions 
were a “disgrace” and pondered how the tele- 
vision transmissions of these “capitalistic” 
spectacles influenced the opinions which 
foreign audiences might form of America. 
Although we know ourselves that the con- 
ventions are merely overtones of life in these 
United States, the starving people of India 
or the citizenry of one of the virgin African 
nations must, upon seeing telecasts or tapes 
of these proceedings, wonder what America 
is really like. The conventions of this sum- 
mer past, notably the Democratic Conven- 
tion in Chicago, dramatically emphasize the 
crying need for modifications of our nom- 
inating process. 

How, then, can we choose the candidates 
for the Presidency in some intelligent way, 
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instead of by partying? It would be a mis- 
take to eliminate the two party system, since 
both parties have adequately represented the 
will of the people throughout our yea 
American law and politics, though 

atively young in the terms of international 
statecraft, are based on certain traditions, 
without which we would be at a loss. Just 
as our courts uphold precedents based on 
centuries of English jurist tradition, our 
other divisions of government embrace cus- 
toms which have almost always been adhered 
to, since they were established by Washing- 
ton, Adams and Jefferson to fill a basic need 
which was often left out by the Constitu- 
tion. This unwritten Constitution has be- 
come an integral part of our working govern- 
ment. It would therefore be impractical to 
abandon these practices, since they make our 
political system workable and do not distort 
the desires of the people to any alarming 
extent. 

As mentioned earlier, the conventions, two- 
thirds of whose members are chosen by party 
machinery, have gotten out of hand, In this 
age of electronic wizzardry, it would no 
longer be impractical to have a national pri- 
mary, the details of which could be worked 
out. This would be more “democratic” in 
the strictest sense of the word. When the 
Progressive movement swept the land as the 
Grangers and Populists did earlier, the idea 
of “The cure for democracy is more democ- 
racy!” was advanced. It has been said that 
today too many Americans don’t really care. 
People who have no faith in humanity at 
all look up, expecting a bomb at any mo- 
ment. Our nation’s youth are condemned 
and yet it is said that a “busy boy” is not 
synonymous with “bad boy.” The “good boy” 
is good because he is “busy"—he is involved. 
Isn’t it about time that we got involved in 
our nation’s fate? What better way can we 
begin with than in the choosing of the two 
people who will vie for the People’s Office? 

Candidates, rather their respective par- 
ties, now have a wide spectrum of mass media 
to broadcast their appeals to the people with. 
The ideal campaign is somewhere between 
reason and emotion; however, it should be 
honest and realistic. Such is the case in our 
newest state. Despite her composite racial 
and cultural forces, Hawaii conducts the 
kind of campaign that is fair, yet effective, 
much like what President Wilson was noted 
for: intelligent reason with the touch of 
human sentiment. The words of Kameha- 
meha III, which became the motto of the 
Kingdom and later the State, express this 
sentiment exactly. “Ua mau ke ea ‘ʻo ka ‘aina 
i ka pono.” “The life of the land is preserved 
in righteousness.” 

The electoral college was framed by men 
who created something well adapted to their 
times. Fewer people were educated and 
schooled in those times than are now, and 
by having an educated and elect man vote 
for an illiterate Revolutionary War veteran, 
it kept the reins of government in the hands 
of those wise people who had money (free- 
ing them from having to earn a living) as 
well as an education. In addition to this 
“rich man’s plot,” which actually yielded the 
best results for its day, it was claimed that 
the country’s sparse population made a 
plebiscite impractical. However, today, in 
many respects, a high school student has a 
better education than what was offered in 
some graduate colleges up until the 1870's 
or the 1880’s. The maze of communications 
we now possess are quite sufficient to handle 
a direct vote. 

Some steps have been taken in this direc- 
tion. The Lodge-Gossett Amendment of 1950 
offered a compromise between the old sys- 
tem and the new ideas. Some have suggested 
reviving the district method, and of course, 
some advocate giving the franchise to the 
people. A plebiscite would interest more 
people and attract more voters, although 
pledged electoral voting is the general prac- 
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tice and about half of the states have the 
general-ticket system, since we are, unlike 
a country like Germany, a political nation. 
It would be advantageous to eliminate an 
outmoded system which, even with the help 
of the Twelfth Amendment, has ignored the 
will of the people at times, and, although it 
has elected only four minority Presidents, it 
has produced, at times, several serious dis- 
agreements. Some practices that are asso- 
ciated with the electoral system, like the 
convention balloons, are a gross waste of 
money. 

In these troubled times when we don’t 
know what is after Armageddon, we shouldn’t 
be pessimists, but we should be careful. We 
should choose our President carefully, and 
we should choose him (or her) by ourselves. 
The electoral college is on the way out, the 
plebiscite is on the way in, and the people 
are on the way up. Dag Hammarskjold once 
quietly said, “Unless the world has a spiritual 
rebirth in the next few years, civilization is 
doomed.” But a little bird once aroused 
someone by saying: “Where there’s a will, 
there’s a way!” 


CHOOSE 


OUR PRESIDENT: How SHOULD WE 
Him: 


(By Joyce Swanson, Platte Valley High 
School, Saratoga, Wyo.) 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
faithfully execute the office of President of 
the United States and will, to the best of 
my Ability, preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

An awesome responsibility is presented to 
one man every four years. This single man 
must swear that his decisions will be as 
right as can be humanly made. Few people 
in America will not be affected by those 
decisions, and heads of government in every 
nation of the world will hear them. His 
reach is great and his wisdom must match 
it. 

Men of astounding foresight made up a 
document that has become the precious in- 
strument that regulates the functioning of 
democracy in America. The signers of the 
Constitution, after much thought, provided 
for the selection of the chief executive in 
the fairest and the most logical manner 
possible for their time. Thus, the electoral 
college came into being. 

From the time of our Independence to the 
early twentieth century, the citizens of the 
United States were, for the most part, rural, 
isolated, uneducated, and unaware of the 
world-wide implications of presidential poli- 
cies. They had come from foreign soil. Peas- 
ants came from China. Starving laborers came 
from Ireland. Dissatisfied or fortune-seeking 
Englishmen abandoned their native land for 
this one. Italians, Slavs, Frenchmen, Spanish, 
and Scandinavians sailed to a new shore. 

From this conglomeration of races, cus- 
toms, traditions, and beliefs, one solitary 
man had to be chosen to take the respon- 
sibility to lead and guide this mass of hu- 
manity. 

Two hundred years ago the population was 
too new, too foreign to the principles of De- 
mocracy, too steeped in the European and 
Asian customs, to intelligently single out a 
satisfactory leader for America. The very men 
who wrote the documents we live by were 
raised in a class-system world. They believed 
that only the higher classes should have 4 
voice in the selection of a leader. At that time 
perhaps there was some wisdom in the exclu- 
sion of those poorer, more scantily educated 
people from the government leadership, The 
“lower” class may have lacked the real un- 
derstanding of the problems at hand and 
they were not given the opportunity that we 
have today to study the problems from an 
intellectual point of view. That was the pur- 
pose of the Electoral College—to remove the 
heaviest burden of responsibility from the 
shoulders of the general public, 

In removing this burden, this system also 
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removed a right—the right of the people to 
select their leader. 

It is absolutely essential that our popula- 
tion be led by the best available man. This 
man necessarily has to be a man of the na- 
tion, not of one state or of one group. He 
must know the people of the country, their 
occupations, their cultural needs, the com- 
modities they produce, the markets they 
need, as well as their social problems. He has 
to know what potentials geography and na- 
ture have provided in any particular area. He 
has to be an expert in economics, finance, 
psychology, and political science. He should 
be at least brilliant in military strategy, rec- 
reation, education, and conservation, not to 
mention foreign affairs. His public speaking 
ability has to be almost perfect, his person- 
ality pleasing, his mind clear, and his foreign 
image untarnished. He is both inventive and 
selective at the same time. He must consider 
all suggestions and choose the most prefers 
able for the majority of the public. In short, 
he must be a genius and a popular one. 

Could a public made up largely of un- 
educated, uninformed, provincial people 
choose such a man out of the entire popula- 
tion? Probably not, and most certainly not 
in 1800. The Party system was developed to 
aid in the first selection. The parties narrow 
the choice considerably and make the voter's 
job much easier. 

Political parties have a knowledge of all 
those capable and qualified to serve. The 
sorting and selection of the most competent 
candidates is their duty. Although this 
method of nomination has come under fire 
from concerned Americans, none have yet 
proposed a more adequate and plausible 
method. If the mechanics of this system are 
imperfect, it is the obligation of the parties 
themselves to study and institute a satis- 
factory substitute for the convention. No 
matter what changes are made in technical 
details, the parties still must narrow the 
choice to the few most competent men. 

We, the people of the United States, also 
have a responsibility. We are to choose the 
president of this, the greatest nation of all 
time. But how can we properly execute this 
responsibility, how can we forge a future 
for our children if the ultimate choice is 
taken from us? 

The population has reached a level of intel- 
ligence and awareness never dreamed of when 
the ink of the Constitution was still fresh. 
Education has been made available to every 
citizen. Communication has made isolation 
become a thing of the past. Fifty states have 
grown a network of interchange of informa- 
tion that enables them to become one na- 
tion with similar problems and opportunities. 

Through contemporary news media— 
newspapers, radio, television, and peri- 
odicals, the citizenry of the United States not 
only knows what the candidate says, but is 
informed of the factors which motivate the 
statement. 

National attention is focused on national 
issues. The voter understands these issues 
from the larger perspective of a national 
rather than a strictly local point of view. 
The child watches the ball game from the 
restricted vision offered by a knothole in the 
fence. The adult sees the entire playing field 
from his stadium seat. America has grown 
up. Americans are adults. They see issues on 
a three-dimensional scale where there are 
two sides and a depth to every problem, and 
Americans are learning to consider all 
angles. 

Equalities have become the most recent 
concern of the public. Our constitution 
promises rights to all. How can these rights 
be exercised if we do not back up the “one- 
man, one-vote” principle? The importance 
of the individual is a cause for great pride 
among patriotic Americans. The individual 
of today is qualified to elect a president. 

There was a time when the general popu- 
lation could not be expected to make so 
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great a decision as choosing a leader, but 
that old era is gone. Time has changed us. 
Our new, higher standard of living has made 
us more perceptive. Uncertainty of early 
immigrants has been replaced with surety 
that comes from educational opportunities 
and realization of the position of the United 
States in the scheme of world events from 
better, faster news coverage. There is an 
alertness and world-mindedness about 
Americans that could not be found fifty 
years ago. 

Loyalties are no longer divided. Ameri- 
cans seldom remember fidelity to the Euro- 
pean or Asian countries of their family ori- 
gins. The only country these second, third, 
or more generation Americans feel allegiance 
to is the United States. 

Americans know the duties of the Presi- 
dent and they understand what type of man 
must fill that office. The public realizes the 
extent of responsibility their leader must 
take and how important his decisions will 
be. Through expanded communications the 
populous is informed of each candidate’s 
ideas, policies, and, quite accurately, his 
capabilities. 

America, as a nation, has changed. Meth- 
ods of government have also been changed 
to accommodate the advancing nation. That 
which does not change to adapt to environ- 
ment does not survive in nature. Democ- 
racy is a living, breathing thing through its 
government, Restriction to outdated tradi- 
tion is slowly strangling the life away. We 
citizens do not wish to be held responsible 
for the death of our free society. Our voice 
should no longer be muffled by translation 
through the electoral college. 

Where this country goes and how it moves 
is of more than slight concern to the entire 
population. It is of particular concern to the 
threshold generation. It is a matter of our 
liberty, of enjoying our rights, of standing 
tall and proud, and of gasping in awe at 
the beauty of the flag of the United States 
of America against a free blue sky, So give us 
the privilege of direct balloting for the 
leader whose decisions will impell our na- 
tion toward continuing greatness. 


PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
June issue of the National League Jour- 
nal, the official publication of the Na- 
tional League of Insured Savings Asso- 
ciations, contains an excellent article on 
the Partners of the Alliance program, 
written by the programs director, Mr. 
James H, Boren. 

My State of Alabama, in partnership 
with Guatemala, has participated in the 
program, and I know that much progress 
in the areas of mutual understanding and 
trade has been made. Among the persons 
from the private sector mentioned in the 
article is Mr. Arthur Tonsmeire of Mobile, 
Ala. Mr. Tonsmeire has been in the fore- 
front of the efforts made in Alabama 
under the Partners of the Alliance pro- 
gram, and I was pleased to see this recog- 
nition of the good work that he has done. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ALLIANCE Has MANY PARTNERS 

On May 14, 1969, in Salt Lake City, 350 
delegates from 17 hemispheric nations rose 
to their feet and cheered as they unani- 
mously adopted a special resolution request- 
ing air transport assistance for the moye- 
ment of program volunteers and donated 
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equipment in grassroots projects of the Part- 
ners of the Alliance program, 

Their action was not the result of con- 
vention platitudes and resolution-passing, 
but of a demonstrated need. 

In 1968, funds provided through the Na- 
tional Association of the Partners of the 
Alliance by A.I.D. enabled 350 program vol- 
unteers to work on Partners projects. During 
the same period, private donations in the 
United States enabled 1200 project volun- 
teers to travel to Latin America, and funding 
from Latin America enabled 560 Latin Amer- 
ican volunteers to work on activities in the 
United States. 

Last year, more than 660 tons of new and 
carefully screened used equipment were 
shipped to Latin American Partners through 
privately arranged means, 

The tragedy, however, is that the Partners 
committees in the United States could have 
made available several hundred more pro- 
fessional and technical volunteers to liter- 
ally thousands of tons of hospital equipment 
for rural hospitals; tractors and other im- 
plements for agricultural schools or cooper- 
atives; educational equipment and supplies; 
steel cable for suspension bridges to bring 
isolated villages into national life; gener- 
ators; engines; new books for libraries; rice 
hullers for Amazonian settlements; and 
countless other types of commodities for 
people-oriented projects. 

The problem was transportation. 

This was the setting in Salt Lake City 
when the private sector leaders from 
throughout the hemisphere sprang to their 
feet and cheered in support of the resolution 
which called for the assignment of one air- 
plane to the Partners of the Alliance... one 
airplane to be devoted to bringing together 
the citizens of the Americas in an action 
program dedicated to the cause of under- 
standing and peace, 

The airplane—and the program itself—can 
be justified by the cost-benefit ratio in terms 
of dollars, but the real value of the Partners 
of the Alliance and the contribution which 
could be made by the assignment of the air 
transport is to be found in the intangibles 
which come from people working together 
with people in a spirit of partnership. 

After the resolution was passed, a petition 
was presented to the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Interamerican Affairs, Charles 
Meyer, by action of the delegates to the IV 
Interamerican Conference of the Partners 
of the Alliance. 

But what is the Partners of the Alliance? 
Who are the people who met in Salt Lake 
City, and what are they trying to do? 

The Partners are people . . . people doing 
something about hemispheric understanding 
by working together in an action program. 
They are men and women of many fields 
of interest bound together by a common de- 
termination to help make the hemisphere 
a better place in which to live. 

They are such men as Rex Baker of Hous- 
ton and Arthur Tonsmeire of Mobile; Royden 
Derrick of Salt Lake City and Hickman Price 
of Washington, D.C.; Will Pirkey of Denver 
and Edgar Ribas of Curitiba, Brazil. They 
and thousands of their private sector col- 
leagues from throughout the hemisphere 
are working in the cause of orderly develop- 
ment and hemispheric peace. 

In its early days, the Alliance for Progress 
was little understood by people throughout 
the hemisphere, and while its goals were 
nobly expressed in the Charter of Punta del 
Este, its translation in terms of citizen par- 
ticipation was lost in the organizational drive 
of government-to-government programs, 

To the rural campesino or to the citizen 
living in the barrio of an urban area, there 
was little understanding and little visibility 
in the early stages of building a savings and 
loan system even though such a system 
would help meet the basic need of housing 
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and ultimately have high visibility. The ex- 
pansion of institutions of higher educa- 
tion, the development of distant ports, the 
improvement of communications, and the 
effect of agricultural research were lost in 
the maze of day-to-day problems of the 
campesino or barrio dweller. 

To them, the Alliance for Progress had 
meaning to the degree to which there was 
response to their own self-help efforts .. . 
a roof for a school which they had con- 
structed of adobe; a pump for the well they 
had dug; hand tools with which to convert 
a trail into a farm-to-market road; or a loan 
to a cooperative for the purchase of a truck 
to haul products to market. 

These high-impact but economically low- 
priority activities could not fit into the na- 
tion’s economic development plan. The citi- 
zen level initiative, however, reflected the 
spirit of the Alliance for Progress at its best. 

While a need existed to respond to local 
level self-help activities in Latin America, 
many citizens and private organizations in 
the United States were ready and willing to 
help. In the early days of the Alliance, those 
who were working in the government-to- 
government programs were asked by highly 
skilled and motivated individuals. “What 
can I do? Is there a constructive way in 
which I or my organization may give of time 
or means to the Alliance?” 

The answer could have been, “Write your 
congressman and ask him to support the 
foreign aid bill.” This, however would have 
been neither effective nor appropriate. 

While support of the AID appropriations 
was vital, the people wanted to be involved 
directly. No means existed, however, to ar- 
ticulate that interest in the form of an op- 
erational program of private citizens. 

In bringing about involvement of people 
at the grassroots level, another factor had 
to be considered, the factor of human dignity. 
The people of Latin America, just as the 
people of the United States, strongly resent 
and properly reject any program which is 
put forward in a patronizing way. While 
real and recognized needs in the economic 
and social areas were receiving attention, 
very little thought was being given to the 
contribution which Latin America could 
make to the United States. 

A need existed to bring the people of Latin 
America into the role of participants, rather 
than recipients. Combining this principle 
with the fact that the people of other Ameri- 
can Republicans have much to contribute to 
the United States, we had the elements of 
“partnership” activities which give full recog- 
nition to importance of “dignidad.” Private 
sector groups in the United States can re- 
spond to local self-help efforts in Latin Amer- 
ica, but they can also receive contributions 
from their Partners in the form of touring 
art collections, visiting teachers in language, 
music, art, history, and other fields. 

Thus, the Partners of the Alliance was born 
of a set of opportunities, as well as needs. 

First conceived on a cold and bouncy train 
ride from Puno to Arequipa on the high 
plains of the Peruvian Andes, the Partners 
of the Alliance now involves citizens in 37 
states and 37 areas in 16 Latin American 
nations. The goal: to bring people into the 
action orbit of the Alliance for Progress, and 
by so doing establish friendships that tran- 
scend not only official national borders, but 
national differences in terms of official poli- 
cies on trade or aid. 

The Partners of the Alliance office in AID 
was established to serve as the initial catalyst 
to bring together private citizen groups in 
the United States and Latin America. Part- 
ners of the Alliance committes are formed on 
a state-wide basis by interested leaders in 
the fields of education, business, health, 
labor, agriculture, and finance. Civic clubs, 
student groups, trade associations, and indi- 
vidual citizens can participate through the 
instrument of the Partners committees. 
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Following the formation of the counter- 
part committees and after basic information 
has been exchanged, funds provided by the 
Agency for International Development are 
made available for the transportation and 
per diem expenses of a “program develop- 
ment team” representing the U.S. Partners 
committee to meet with the Latin American 
Partners organization. 

For approximately two weeks, the U.S. 
team visits schools, hospitals, agriculture 
projects, rural medical posts and hospitals. 
They eat the dust and wade in the backwash 
of the rivers. The final two days of the team 
visit are given to discussions from which 
evolve mutually identified projects of a self- 
help nature which the Partners will imple- 
ment from private resources. 

Most Partners projects fall into the cate- 
gories of: (1) education, (2) public health 
and medicine, (3) agriculture and rural de- 
velopment, (4) business and industry, and 
(5) cultural exchanges. 

By March of 1969, the U.S. Partners had 
been responsible for a flow of more than 
$13,000,000 in hard contributions to their 
Latin American partners. This figure does 
not include another $2,000,000-plus from 
Partners-inspired foundation assistance. 

Nor does it include very significant con- 
tributions in the form of packing, shipping 
to port, transporting donated equipment by 
sea or air, room and board for students on 
scholarships or for volunteer participants 
from Latin America, or local administrative 
costs and a significant amount of local and 
international travel. 

As the resolution says, one airplane— 
designed for purposes of war to be converted 
to serve the cause of peace and understand- 
ing in the hemisphere—is wanted by the 
Alliance for Progress Partners of the Alliance. 


EXTENDING THE VOTING RIGHTS 
ACT—THE CASE AGAINST COM- 
PROMISE 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, democ- 
racy, as has so often been said, is a 
process. Deny or distort any of the basic 
elements of this process and democracy 
dies. Therefore, no compromise can be 
countenanced in this matter. For “par- 
tial democracy” is nothing but tyranny 
by another name. 

Thus, the tragedy of the administra- 
tion’s current indecisiveness regarding 
the extension of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965. 

This act was adopted by the Congress 
to make good on a constitutional promise 
made more than a century ago and 
then abandoned as part of a political 
deal at the end of Reconstruction in 
1876. For 90 years, Negroes in much of 
the South were forced to exist in a polit- 
ical limbo closer to slavery than citizen- 
ship. In Mississippi, as late as 1964, less 
than 7 percent of the black populace over 
21 years of age was registered to vote. 

In short, to black Americans in much 
of the South “democracy” was a hol- 
low shibboleth—a bitter joke—rather 
than an operational reality. Owing to 
discriminatory voting laws and proce- 
dures, while the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments declared them free men and full 
citizens, in fact many Negroes remained 
in a state of political servitude. 

It was the transparent hypocrisy of a 
Nation calling itself a democracy while 
denying certain citizens the right to vote 
because of their color that finally created 
the civil rights movement of the past 
decade. Stirred by the nonviolent de- 
termination of Martin Luther King and 
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his courageous followers, the senseless 
brutality of Selma, and the murder of 
freedom marcher Rev. James Reeb, in 
early 1965, the conscience of the Nation 
demanded that Congress act. 

The result was the passage of the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965, in which I was 
privileged to play a role as a member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

In brief, the act automatically sus- 
pended literacy tests and other dis- 
criminatory devices used as prerequisites 
for registering or voting in any State or 
political subdivision which maintained 
them and also had a voting-age popula- 
tion of which less than 50 percent was 
registered or actually voted in the 1964 
Presidential election. In addition, the act 
provided for the assignment of Federal 
examiners to register eligible voters and 
observe polling places in the States and 
counties covered, and prohibited these 
States and counties from changing their 
voting qualifications without either the 
approval of the U.S. Attorney General 
or the District Court of the District of 
Columbia. 

To obtain a release from these pro- 
visions, a State must file a suit in the 
district court for the District of Co- 
lumbia showing that it has not employed 
any test or device to deny the right to 
vote because of race or color during the 
5 years preceding the filing of the suit. 
Since the six States initially covered by 
the act in 1965 have been forbidden by 
the act to employ any discriminatory 
tests or devices, these States will auto- 
matically be exempted from the act’s 
provisions in 1970 unless the Congress 
votes to extend coverage beyond the 
present 5-year limit. 

As I see it, there are three grounds on 
which an extension of the act might 
logically be opposed. 

First, an extension might be opposed 
if it were concluded that the act was not 
effective. But the statistics show this has 
clearly not been the case. 

In 1964, just prior to the passage of 
the Voting Rights Act, the percentage 
of the nonwhite voting age population 
registered to vote in Mississippi was 6.7 
percent; now it is 59.8 percent. In Ala- 
bama, the percentage has risen from 19.3 
percent to 51.6 percent; in Georgia, from 
27.4 percent to 52.6 percent; in Louisi- 
ana, from 31.6 percent to 58.9 percent; 
in South Carolina, from 37.3 percent to 
51.2 percent; and in Virginia, from 38.3 
percent to 55.6 percent. For the first time, 
more than 50 percent of the black voting 
age population is registered in every 
Southern State in the Union. 

How much of this impressive gain can 
be attributed directly or indirectly to the 
Voting Rights Act? 

Records of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion show that as of December 31, 1967, 
Federal examiners had been dispatched 
to 58 counties in the South and had reg- 
istered 158,094 persons to vote. In ad- 
dition, it is estimated that nearly 500,- 
000 Negroes have been registered by lo- 
cal officials since the passage of the act. 

In short, as a result of the Voting 
Rights Act, black Americans are active 
participants in Southern politics for the 
first time since Reconstruction. 

And this participation is not limited 
strictly to voting. When the Voting 
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Rights Act was passed 4 years ago there 
were almost no black elected officials 
in the six Southern States fully covered 
by the act. Today there are 267. 

Therefore, claims that the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 has failed to marked- 
ly reduce obstacles to Negro political 
participation in the States covered 
are not substantiated by the facts. 

Second, extension of the act’s cover- 
age might logically be opposed on the 
grounds that the act was no longer 
needed because the legislation’s objec- 
tives were fully achieved. But again, this 
is clearly not the case. 

While Negro registration and voting 
figures in the States covered by the act 
refiect dramatic improvements, much re- 
mains to be done. There are still 185 
counties in these States in which less 
than 50 percent of the Negroes of vot- 
ing age are registered. In five of these 
six States, the percentage of whites of 
voting age registered to vote exceeds 
that of blacks by 30 percent or more. 
As a recent Civil Rights Commission re- 
port stated, with regard to Negro vot- 
ing in the South “full equality is far 
from a reality.” 

Furthermore, the six States wholly 
covered by the act have failed to repeal 
any of the tests and devices for register- 
ing and voting—including the literacy 
tests—suspended by the Voting Rights 
Act. If the act’s coverage is allowed to 
expire next year, these requirements will 
automatically be revived returning us to 
the discriminatory situation of 4 years 


ago. 

In addition, any of these States could 
then pass legislation requiring all voters 
to reregister. This means thousands of 
black voters who had been denied the 
ballot because of discriminatory laws and 
who registered for the first time under 
the Voting Rights Act could again be 
without the franchise. 

Whetrer the i3tates in question would 
carry matters to this extreme or not, 
failure to extend the act’s coverage would 
surely constitute an abandonment of 
Negroes in the South before they have 
developed sufficient political strength to 
repeal any attempts to reimpose dis- 
criminatory voting practices. 

Therefore, to argue that the act need 
not be extended because its objectives 
have been fully accomplished is to blind- 
ly disregard the facts. 

Finally, extension might be opposed on 
the grounds that a more effective substi- 
tute proposal exists that could be shep- 
herded through Congress before the cur- 
rent act expires. This is, in effect, what 
Attorney General Mitchell purported to 
offer in his testimony of June 26 before 
the House Judiciary Committee. 

In my own view, the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s case is suspect on two levels. To 
begin with, it is terribly unlikely that 
any major piece of civil rights legislation 
could be enacted by the Congress in the 
12 months before the coverage of the 
current Voting Rights Act expires. Under 
far more propitious conditions, with the 
public clamoring for action after wit- 
nessing peaceful demonstrators put upon 
by dogs and fire hoses in Selma, the 
Congress required 6 months to pass the 
1965 act. 

But more important than the time 
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factor, the proposals contained in the 
Attorney General’s testimony do not 
comprise a satisfactory legislative alter- 
native to extended coverage of the Vot- 
ing Rights Act. 

The administration is proposing the 
following: A nationwide ban on literacy 
tests until January 1, 1974; a nationwide 
ban on residency tests for Presidential 
elections; additional authority for the 
Attorney General to dispatch voting 
examiners and observers on a nationwide 
basis; nationwide authority for the At- 
torney General to initiate voting rights 
law suits and to ask for a freeze on dis- 
criminatory voting laws; and the ap- 
pointment of a national voting commis- 
sion to study voting discrimination and 
other corrupt practices. 

There is nothing wrong with most of 
these proposals, though I suspect some 
of them are directed at the straw man 
of nonsouthern voting discrimination. 
However, they must be viewed by Con- 
gress as possible supplements to the 
Voting Rights Act to be considered after 
the act’s coverage is extended—not as 
possible substitutes for extension. 

For acceptance of the administration’s 
proposals as a substitute for extension 
carries a number of deleterious conse- 
quences. 

First, section 5 of the act would be 
eliminated. This is the section that pro- 
hibits States covered by the act from 
implementing new voting qualifications 
or procedures without first obtaining the 
approval of the Attorney General or a 
declaratory judgment from the District 
Court of the District of Columbia stat- 
ing that the new qualification or proce- 
dure “does not and will not have the 
effect of denying or abridging the right 
to vote on account of race or color.” 

This section constitutes an important 
enforcement device in the act. For the 
States and subdivisions covered have 
attempted many subterfuges to escape 
the act’s intent and purpose. Over the 
past 4 years, they have switched to at- 
large elections and consolidated coun- 
ties to nullify local black majorities, ex- 
tended the terms of white incumbent 
Officials, substituted appointment for 
election, increased filing fees, added re- 
quirements for getting on the ballot, and 
imposed barriers to the assumption of 
office. Such actions argue strongly for 
the retention of section 5. 

Second, substituting the administra- 
tion’s proposals for extension of the pres- 
ent act would force a return to the 
case-by-case, county-by-county ap- 
proach through the courts which proved 
so inadequate in the years before the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965. In fact, it was 
the obvious inability of this approach to 
meet the dimensions of the problems of 
racial discrimination in voting that 
prompted the 1965 legislation. Sacrific- 
ing the automatic coverage of the pres- 
ent act would be turning the clock back 
4 years. 

Third, the ban on discriminatory tests 
and devices other than the literacy test 
would be dropped. 

Fourth, and finally, substituting the 
administration’s “nationwide strategy” 
for extension of the present act’s cover- 
age would lead to a serious dilution of the 
Federal effort in the South—the one area 
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where serious voter discrimination 
against nonwhites still exists. 

In short, adopting the administration’s 
proposals in place of extending the cov- 
erage of the current act would critically 
undermine the real progress in voting 
rights that has been realized over the 
past 4 years. 

The case for extending the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 is an overwhelming 
one. For the consequences of not extend- 
ing it are dangerous and anti-democratic. 

How can we urge aggrieved minorities 
to take their grievances to the ballot box 
while barring the door to the polls with- 
out creating explosive frustrations? And 
how can we claim to ourselves and to the 
world that America is a democracy when 
we draw back from action needed to sim- 
Al a every man the right to 
vo 


IL PENSEROSO JUNIOR STUDY CLUB 
OF LOCKNEY, TEX., URGES ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF  100,000-ACRE 
BIG THICKET NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
support for the establishment of a 100,- 
000-acre Big Thicket National Park in 
southeast Texas continues to grow. The 
Il Penseroso Junior Study Club of Lock- 
ney, Tex., has passed a resolution urging 
the preservation of at least 100,000 acres 
of this beautiful and unique area. 

In addition to the rich and diverse 
plantlife and birdlife which are found 
throughout this wilderness, the Big 
Thicket provides a home for a profusion 
of small game—including beaver, mink, 
otter, nutria, muskrat, wildcat, fox, wolf, 
red and gray squirrels, flying squirrels, 
raccoon, opossum, and many others, The 
seriously threatened American alligator 
can still be found in the sluggish bayous. 
The endangered Texas red wolf has 
taken refuge here and has managed to 
survive. 

Highways, pipelines, oil wells, timber 
operations, real estate developments, and 
other encroachments have already re- 
duced the Big Thicket from its original 
size of 3.5 million acres to about 300,000 
acres. It is continuing to disappear at a 
rate of 50 acres per day. We must act 
now if we are to save even a small part of 
this great area. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution passed by the 
Il Penseroso Junior Study Club, including 
the name of its signer, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was ordered to be printed in the 
REcCoRD, as follows: 

Whereas, the Big Thicket of Texas is a 
meeting place for eastern, western and north- 
ern ecological elements; and 

Whereas, this is the last stand in Texas 
of the nearly extinct Ivory-billed Wood- 
pecker; and 

Whereas, this beautiful and unique area 
is rapidly being destroyed by bulldozer and 
chain saw; therefore 

Be it resolved that The Il Penseroso Junior 
Study Club of Lockney, Texas, urges the 
preservation of at least 100,000 acres con- 
taining the most unique areas of the Big 
Thicket, these areas to be connected by 
environmental corridors; and 

Be it further resolved that the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee of the Sen- 
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ate of the United States be requested to 
set immediate hearings on S4 which would 
create a Big Thicket National Area. 
Mrs. Don DUVALL, 
President, Il Penseroso Jr. Study Club. 


BIRTHPLACE OF THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY OF KANSAS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the birth of 
the Republican Party of Kansas 110 years 
ago is colorfully described in an article 
written by a Kansas freelance writer, 
Mrs. Dorothy C. Bishop, of Osawatomie, 
Kans. Dorothy Bishop has been active 
in the civic, church, and social affairs of 
the community since 1939 and returned 
to a business career in 1954. Her article 
was published in the Osawatomie 
Graphic-News of May 15, 1969. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


KANSAS REPUBLICAN PARTY WAS FORMED IN 
OSAWATOMIE 110 YEARS AGO SUNDAY 


(By Dorothy C. Bishop) 


It was 110 years ago this coming Sunday, 
May 18, that the Republican Party of Kansas 
was born in Osawatomie, then a village of at 
most 150 houses, 

Lincoln was invited to attend the conven- 
tion which was called to organize the Re- 
publican Party in Kansas but was too busy 
to do so. Another great American, Horace 
Greeley, a champion of freedom whose pin 
and voice supported Free Kansas, purposely 
was not invited to attend but came and re- 
ceived an enthusiastic welcome. As founder 
and editor of the New York Tribune, Greeley 
was influential in bringing about the nomi- 
nation of Lincoln. Later, in 1872, the famous 
journalist accepted the nomination for presi- 
dent but was defeated by the incumbent 
president, Ulysses S. Grant. 

Greeley made an able and effective speech 
that day in Osawatomie, but, contrary to 
popular belief, not to the convention. He 
spoke from an extemporized platform outside 
and just north of the Osage Valley House 
where the convention occupied the second 
story which had been fitted up for the occa- 
sion (The American State Bank, Sixth and 
Main Sts., is now located on the site.) The 
preliminary work of the convention was done 
in an upstairs front room in the Jillson House 
which stood north of the present Presbyterian 
Church on Main St. 

The convention was a memorable incident 
in the political history of Kansas, and, not 
unlike the present-day political convocations, 
had its factions and conflicts of opinion. One 
of the major issues was on the question of 
the Negro in Kansas. It was because of the 
diversities of views that Greeley was not in- 
vited to participate in the convention and 
that Osawatomie was selected as the site of 
the convention in preference to some more 
prominent and convenient location where the 
local influence might have given predomi- 
nance to one or the other factors. 

Speaking in Osawatomie on May 18, 1898, 
39 years later, the president of that first con- 
vention, Oscar E. Leonard of Coffey County, 
told how it was to the Republican Editorial 
Association of the Second Congressional 
District. 

“Perhaps the fact of my selection as presi- 
dent of the convention also was an out- 
growth of the diversity of views,” said 
Leonard. “I had been somewhat active in 
rallying one of the elements to attend the 
convention, Hon. W. A, Phillips being put 
forward for the position on the other side, 
the radical wing. (Later Phillips became 8 
congressman, a colonel who established the 
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town of Salina, and author of “The Conquest 
of Kansas.”) Not that I entertained extreme 
views on the issue, but rather that I did not, 
but believed that these differences, somewhat 
personal, might be harmonized, as they for- 
tunately were. 

“There were radical abolitionists among 
us, able men, and true to their convictions; 
there were also (and it was numerically the 
strongest) a conservative element, not a few 
of whom were called ‘black-law men’ because 
they favored the entire exclusion of the Ne- 
gro. This hardly seems possible, in the light 
of the persistent and unyielding opposition 
to slavery that characterize the early strug- 
gles of Kansas. A majority of free-state men 
of Kansas had no purpose or wish to inter- 
fere with the institution of slavery where it 
existed, nor did they covet the presence of 
the colored element, slave or free.” 

The Osawatomie meeting requested the 
constitutional convention of July 5, 1859 at 
Wyandotte to incorporate an article in the 
constitution prohibiting slavery, and this re- 
ceived an overwhelming mandate of 48 to 
one; but, on the other hand, an amendment 
to prohibit admission of Negroes to schools 
came perilously close to passing. An effort to 
strike the word “white” from the definition 
of qualified voters was voted down. The suf- 
frage question was also introduced—and 
rejected. 

The differences of opinion over the place 
of Negroes in Kansas explains why Greeley 
did not address, and was not invited to ad- 
dress the convention. 

“There was a feeling,” said Leonard, “that 
Mr. Greeley, with his very pronounced views, 
and his lack of understanding of the peculiar 
status of our affairs, might serve to aggravate, 
rather than to placate the prevailing differ- 
ences; and while entertaining all due respect 
and admiration for that gentleman, it was 
not by the majority deemed advisable to in- 
vite him to participate in the business of the 
convention.” 

Invited or not, Greeley’s appearance at the 
convention caused controversy in Kansas. 
Those who opposed the organization of the 
Republican Party thought that meddling in 
local politics by an outsider like Horace 
Greeley could not be condoned. 

On April 28, 1859, Greeley had announced 
in the New York Tribune that he proposed 
taking a trip Westward to California “return- 
ing across the continent or by the Isthmus.” 
On the way west he planned to look in “on 
the first distinctively Republican Convention 
of the Freemen of Kansas, which meets at 
Osawatomie on the 18th of May .. .” Greeley 
also asked T. D. Thatcher, editor of the Law- 
rence Republican, “to state in such manner 
as you think fit that I propose to attend your 
Territorial Republican Convention at Osawa- 
tomie ...I have written and talked about 
Kansas some, until I want to see it... hope 
to see some old friends whom I may more 
easily find at Osawatomie than by traveling 
over your broad prairies.” 

Greeley had been prodding the government 
to build a transcontinental railroad, and this, 
no doubt, more than anything else, prompted 
his journey across the continent. He made 
notes along the way of the physical charac- 
teristics which would affect construction of 
a railroad and his letters to the New York 
Tribune describing the difficulties of the trip 
pointed up the need to connect the two 
coasts. 


Martha B. Caldwell, writing about Horace 
Greeley’s overland trip for the May 1940 Kan- 
sas Historical Quarterly, states that a “rumor 
spread that Frank P, Blair of Missouri and 
Gov. S. P. Chase of Ohio, as well as Greeley, 
were expected to be present at the conven- 
tion to give the Republicans some wholesome 
advice ... the Democrats especially made po- 
litical capital of the story. 

“The Leavenworth Herald wrote, ‘We find 
the so-called Republicans of Kansas sending 
all the way to New York for the great Aga- 
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memnon of Black Republicanism—dHorace 
Greeley—to aid in the organization of their 
party in this territory. He comes with a plat- 
form in his breeches pocket ... 

“So much was made of these reports that 
Greeley authorized the editor of the Lawrence 
Republican to say in the columns of his 
paper that the story was without a shadow 
of foundation; that no one, either in or out 
of Kansas, solicited his presence at the con- 
vention; that the moment he determined to 
visit Kansas he wrote the articles which ap- 
peared in the Tribune and Lawrence Repub- 
lican.” 

On Monday, May 9, Greeley left New York 
for his journey west which he made by train, 
steamer, stage, and wagon, He arrived at 
Atchison Sunday morning, May 16. Greeley’s 
paper, the New York Tribune, was widely read 
in Kansas and it is doubtful that the arrival 
of any other man in Kansas at that time 
would have created more of a sensation. 

In 1859 Kansas was still isolated—no rail- 
roads or telegraphs in Kansas, unless possibly 
at Ft. Leavenworth, and the telephone would 
not be invented for nearly 20 years. 

To get to Osawatomie at that particular 
time was a test of man’s pluck and endur- 
ance. It was during the rainy season, the 
roads well-nigh impassable and the streams 
swollen to overflowing and filled with drift- 
wood. When Greeley reached Osawatomie 
about 9 o’clock in the morning of May 18 he 
was amazed at the crowd of nearly 1000 who 
had gathered for the occasion. 

During his overland journey, Greeley wrote 
34 letters to the Tribune which were later re- 
published in book form, "The Overland Jour- 
ney to California.” 

The famous editor left Atchison early May 
16 in a two-horse wagon. At 11 a.m. May 16 
the party reached Leavenworth where they 
were joined by Leavenworth delegates who 
had given up the idea of reaching Osawa- 
tomie, certain that the convention would be 
postponed because of the high water. Putting 
their horses and wagon on board the steamer, 
D. A. January, they descended the Missouri 
River about 50 miles to “Wyandot” where 
they spent the night .. . the next morning 
at 6 o’clock they set out for Osawatomie, 
about 50 miles distant, hoping to get there 
before night . . . a heavy rain had fallen the 
day before and the Kansas River bottom was 
covered with water and the road was all but 
impassable .. . they passed the Prarie Vil- 
lage of Shawnee, a town of 20 or 30 houses 
with a large hotel, then directly south which 
brought them in sight of the Santa Fe Trail 
with its “white-topped emigrant wagons, and 
three great contract trains.” Crossing the 
trail at right angles they left “the small 
village of Olathe a mile or so to the west and 
struck off over the prairie almost due south. 

At Spring Hill, a hamlet of four or six 
dwellings “including a store but no tavern,” 
the party stopped to give their horses food 
and rest. Unable to secure horse feed in the 
town they again set out after lunching on 
crackers and herring and a “homeopathic 
dose” purchased for a quarter from a passing 
wagoner... 

Their direct route led due south through 
Paola but being assured by persons they met 
that Bull Creek was impassable on this road, 
they turned to the west through Marysville 
and crossed the creek at Rock Ford, three 
miles beyond. Greeley confessed that this 
“wide, impetuous stream, so impenetrable 
to the eye, and so far above its average level, 
wore a vicious look” when they plunged into 
KE reise 

Twelve miles more brought them to Stan- 
ton where they stayed the night. Stanton 
was a little town of 20 or 30 houses, includ- 
ing two stores and a tavern. At the taverm 
they found five or six persons bound for 
Osawatomie “one of whom had swam three 
streams since morning.” Later in the eve- 
ning 15 or 20 more arrived, among them the 
Lawrence and Douglas County delegations. 
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After supper, a meeting was held in the 
schoolhouse where Greeley and others spoke 
to a well-filled house. 

The delegation got an early start the next 
morning, May 18, and were soon at the Mar- 
als des Cygnes River, a mile from Stanton. 
The river, ordinarily fordable, was 15 or 20 
feet in depth. The rope to Josiah Bund’s 
ferry was buried in the water and the tree 
to which it was attached standing in the 
middle of the stream. After a long wait, a 
new rope was secured and the party was 
ferried across finally reaching Osawatomie 
about 9 o'clock in the morning. 

Greeley described Osawatomie as a village 
of some 150 houses, situated in the forks of 
the Marais des Cygnes and Pottawatomie, 
a somewhat smaller creek, which comes in 
from the southwest. He wrote: 

“The location is pleasant and favorable 
but not a commanding one; the surround- 
ing country is more considerably cultivated 
than any I had passed south of the Kaw. The 
two creeks supply abundant and good tim- 
ber; (Ed. note: Easterners still refer to Kan- 
sas rivers as creeks, even at flood stage) an 
excellent stream sawmill has taken the place 
of that which the border ruffians burned; a 
flouring mill, tannery, brewery, and a large 
hotel, are being erected or completed. I pre- 
sume there is a larger town somewhere in 
what is known as Southern Kansas, though 
I do not know which it is.” 

Greeley was introduced by O. C. Brown, 
a rounder of Osawatomie. The editor talked 
for an hour and a half. He reviewed the old 
political parties, the steady growth of the 
slave power and then dwelt on the origin, 
history, principles and objects of the Re- 
publican Party, “It was a labor of love so to 
speak,” wrote Greeley of the occasion. The 
Lawrence Republican printed the speech in 
full, May 26, and posted up the proof-sheets 
with corrections in Greeley’s own handwrit- 
ing. Later the entire speech was published 
in the May 31, 1859 edition of the New York 
Tribune. 

In the course of his speech, Greeley said: 

“The able and gallant Lincoln, of Illinois, 
whom we had hoped to meet and hear today, 
has happily illustrated the squatter sover- 
eignty principle thus: ‘If A. wants to make 
B. a slave, C. must not interfere to prevent 
him.'” 

Forty-six years after the convention, 
Leonard told how they “sat down on” Gree- 
ley. “He came out to Kansas,” Leonard as- 
serted, “with a number of theories and in- 
tended to dictate to us.” But right there was 
where Mr. Greeley miscalculated. We treated 
him with the courtesy due the great editor 
that he was but we merely pushed him aside 
and held the convention in our own way. 

Although Greeley didn’t participate in 
the business of the convention it is not 
known how much influence he exerted among 
the committees. He was accused of writing 
the platform but this was denied vigorously 
by John A. Martin, editor of the Atchison 
Champion, a member of the platform com- 
mittee, who declared that Greeley had never 
seen the platform until a copy was handed 
to him in Lawrence. 

That long-ago May when Greeley attended 
the birth of the Republican Party in Kansas 
must have been much like this May, green 
and luxuriant after the spring rains, for 
Greeley was much impressed with the beauty 
of this region, declaring: 

“If the Garden of Eden exceeded this land 
in beauty or fertility I pity Adam for having 
to leave it.” 


POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS EN- 
DORSES PRESIDENT NIXON'S AIR 
FORCE ACADEMY SPEECH 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, President 
Nixon’s June 5 address before the Air 
Force Academy served both as a tocsin 
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and a source of inspiration. In a com- 
ment which I gave over the radio on the 
following day, I expressed the belief that 
it reflected the views of the great ma- 
jority of the American people. I have re- 
ceived a number of evidences that this 
is so. One of the most eloquent items of 
evidence was a resolution adopted by the 
Polish American Congress, District of 
Connecticut, at its quarterly meeting in 
Hartford, Conn., on June 8, 1969. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


The Polish American Congress, District of 
Connecticut, assembled at the Quarterly 
Meeting held in Hartford on June 8, 1969, do 
hereby unanimously resolve: 

1. We warmly welcome and fully endorse 
President Nixon’s clear, resolute and pro- 
foundly wise statements on the defense policy 
of the United States, as expressed in his ad- 
dress at the Air Force Academy in Colorado 
Springs on June 5, 1969. 

2. We believe that all new isolationists, de- 
featists, naive pacifists and advocates of 
weakness and unilateral disarmament, clam- 
oring for peace at any price, instead of help- 
ing to preserve or bring about peace, are 
actually prolonging or even promoting wars, 
by indirectly inviting aggressors to easy con- 
quests, as history had proven it over and over 
again. 

3. We are deeply convinced that only by 
being strong and determined, America can 
preserve peace, protect and defend her own 
security and also freedom in the world. 

4. We hold it as a self-evident fact, that 
this great country of ours was chosen by the 
grace of God and historical destiny to bear 
the lofty burden of world wide responsibill- 
ties as the champion and defender of freedom 
in the world, threatened by communist 
tyranny. 

5. We also strongly feel and insist that the 
United States Government take all necessary 
steps and exert all efforts to strive for, and 
ultimately bring about the liberation of Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia and other Captive Na- 
tions in Eastern and Central Europe, which, 
as a result of the infamous Yalta agreement 
were left in the Russian sphere of influence 
and are now suffering under the imposed 
communist regimes and neo-colonial Russian 
oppression and exploitation. 

6. We believe that peace at home, with 
law and order and with justice and equal op- 
portunities for all should be and must be 
the ultimate goal of Federal, State and local 
governments as well as of all the citizens, to 
make America a shining example for the 
whole world as a champion and defender of 
freedom, democracy and justice to all. 


HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTIONS ARE 
AN IMPORTANT ELEMENT IN A 
PEACEFUL WORLD ORDER 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President; I rise 
today to speak once again of the three 
human rights conventions that have 
languished in the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee for over 20 years. 

Critics of these conventions have found 
it difficult to attack them frontally. Few 
are willing to assert that such things as 
the equal rights of women, immunity 
from forced labor or the prohibition of 
genocide are undesirable. 

But these critics have found numer- 
ous ways to attack the conventions 
obliquely, to prevent their ratification by 
undermining their foundations. 
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One such criticism would have us be- 
lieve that, however worthy the conven- 
tions, they are nothing more than words 
on paper and thus powerless to affect 
real events. Political theorists, the argu- 
ment runs, have long affirmed that in 
the end it is relationships of political 
power and not highminded statements 
of ideals that determine political action. 
Thus conventions like the ones I speak 
for today can be little more than sops to 
moralizers or facades behind which po- 
litical business proceeds as usual. 

I take issue with this argument, Mr. 
President. It misrepresents the nature of 
political relations and completely misses 
the value of statements of political in- 
tent. 

It is indisputable that relationships of 
power are a major determinant of politi- 
cal action. But they are just that—a ma- 
jor determinant, and not the whole story. 
The successful operation of any politi- 
cal grouping depends not simply on coer- 
cive force, but on a measure of consent 
as well. Were it not for this mutual ac- 
quiescence to the privileges, obligations 
and sanctions of the system, no political 
entity could long survive, no matter how 
much force was employed in the attempt 
to hold it together. 

What applies to the city, the State and 
the Nation applies equally, and perhaps 
more, to the system of nations. If there is 
truly to come about a peaceful world or- 
der based on mutual respect for the 
rights of others, there must first come a 
profound and uncoerced agreement on 
the nature and value of these rights. 
There must be among nations that same 
kind of concensus that is so vital to the 
cohesion of the most successful and long- 
lasting of nations. 

How then, Mr. President, if these 
thoughts are true, can it be asserted that 
conventions like the ones before us are 
ineffectual and meaningless? For these 
conventions, if commonly held, repre- 
sent nothing less than the first important 
step toward establishment of the con- 
census upon which a genuinely peaceful 
world order must be constructed. 

Admittedly the conventions are only 
the first step in a long and difficult proc- 
ess. But this process we must attempt, 
and it has little chance of success if we 
fail at the very beginning, as we must 
surely do if we continue to ignore these 
conventions. If these principles are not 
mutually held, they do indeed become 
meaningless and ineffectual—mere words 
on paper. 

It is for this reason, Mr. President, that 
I once again urge the Senate to act 
promptly to add our name to the long list 
of nations that have already affirmed 
their agreement to these important con- 
ventions. 


TOM MBOYA 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, we have 
again been shaken by the reality of 
assassination, this time of a young and 
dynamic, very promising leader in 
Africa—Minister of Planning and Eco- 
nomic Development Tom Mboya, of 
Kenya. His death is a severe loss, for Tom 
Mboya was young—only 38—yet had 
years of experience, having been leader 
of the Kenya Federation of Labor and of 
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the African National Union, as well as 
a high official in the Government headed 
by his friend Jomo Kenyatta. 

Having had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Mboya, I can say from firsthand that 
he was a man sparked by the desire to 
uplift his people, and all the people of 
Africa, regardless of tribal loyalties and 
other transitory evidences of diviseness. 
He was a builder who was, as Anthony 
Astrachan wrote in the Washington Post 
recently, busy building institutions in the 
state that would outlast any individual or 
generation—that would provide at least 
the chance of viability for countries that 
need every chance they can get. 

Mr. President, Kenya and all of 
Africa needed Tom Mboya. But he has 
been taken away by an act of senseless 
violence, not unlike those we ourselves 
have experienced. His example, however, 
cannot be taken away. He will be re- 
membered with great favor here, as I 
am sure he will be in his native country, 
whose people I join in mourning his loss 
and in extending condolences to his 
widow and family. 


POLICY ON CHEMICAL AND 
BIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in March of 
1968 an accident occurred at Dugway 
Proving Grounds in which 6,000 sheep 
were killed. This was the first blemish on 
an admirable safety record for the test- 
ing ground. In light of this I began to 
investigate the entire operation at Dug- 
way and our national policy concerning 
chemical and biological warfare. 

Since that time in 1968, I have at- 
tempted to keep abreast of new develop- 
ments in this field. Recently the Army 
announced it would shortly dispose of 
20,000 tons of lethal GB nerve gas, The 
initial plan called for the rail movement 
of this gas from the Rocky Mountain 
Arsenal—RMA—located outside Denver, 
Colo., to Earle, N.J., for disposal in the 
sea through Operation Chase—cut holes 
and sink ’em. 

When news of this plan was made pub- 
lic a number of serious objections were 
raised. The main focus of complaint was 
the danger involved in the rail shipment 
of such lethal gas through large urban 
areas. 

In response to the public outcry raised 
against this plan, the Army requested the 
National Academy of Sciences to study 
alternative methods of disposing of the 
obsolete nerve gas. 

In a report released on June 25, 1969, 
the NAS recommended that the gases 
not be moved and that the processes of 
demilitarization and detoxification begin 
immediately at the RMA. 

As a less desirable and far more dan- 
gerous alternative the NAS tentatively 
recommended that the gases be trans- 
ported by rail to the Tooele Army Depot 
in Utah for demilitarization and detoxi- 
fication. 

The reason for this alternative plan 
was, in my opinion, the political pres- 
sure that was being brought to bear on 
the Army by various public figures to get 
the gas out of Colorado. 

I then, and still do, object to this need- 
less exposing of citizens in Colorado and 
Utah to this lethal gas that could be 
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released in transit by the slightest acci- 
dent. 

The reasons why I consider this alter- 
native proposal both needless and dan- 
gerous are two: 

First. The NAS recognized the in- 
herent danger of transporting live nerve 
gas bombs by rail. The increasing rate of 
railroad accidents, as witnessed by the 
recent railroad car explosion at Wells, 
Nev., and the unnecessary exposure of 
U.S, citizens to this danger, seem over- 
whelmingly persuasive to keep the gas 
at RMA. 

Second. With the monetary restraint 
that Congress is experiencing this year, 
it seems an unnecessary waste of the tax- 
payers’ money to spend approximately 
$14 million to construct a new demili- 
tarization and detoxification plant at 
Tooele, when one already exists at the 
RMA, 

In examining the entire nerve gas 
problem I do see a danger with the pres- 
ent RMA facilities, that could be easily 
corrected. 

When the Army planned to ship the 
nerve gas bombs to Earle, N.J., for dis- 
posal, they were removed from their pro- 
tected storage area and placed in un- 
protected boxcars, where they remain 
today. These railroad cars are easily 
seen from the air either approaching or 
taking off from Stapleton airport. 

Presently the airspace above the ar- 
senal is not restricted. Jet aircraft and 
other airplanes fly directly over these 
boxcars. The only limitation is that all 
aircraft must be above 2,500 feet. 

In light of this I am asking first, that 
the Army remove the M-34 bombs from 
the railroad cars and place them in the 
protected storage areas within the con- 
fines of the arsenal. Second, I am ask- 
ing the FAA to restrict the air space 
above the RMA to all aircraft at all levels 
below 40,000 feet. These two modifica- 
tions would correct this needless danger 
to the public. 

In discussing this proposal with the 
FAA they have commented that this 
could be accomplished with no signif- 
icant handicap to the Stapleton Inter- 
national Airport, which is located a short 
distance from the RMA. Stapleton pres- 
ently has 300 to 350 flight operations 
daily. Stapleton Air Field was first 
opened October 17, 1929. Planes have 
been flying over RMA ever since the 
arsenal was constructed, which includes 
World War II. 

If Colorado State officials are really 
concerned about the formulation of crea- 
tive solutions to difficult problems, they 
should support corrections of this ob- 
vious danger to the public. 


ADMIRAL RICKOVER’S 
REASSIGNMENT 


Mr. JACKSON, Mr. President, I am 
very gratified that on the strong rec- 
ommendations of Admiral Moorer, Chief 
of Naval Operations, Secretary of the 
Navy Chaffee has announced the reten- 
tion of Vice Admiral Rickover on active 
duty in the Navy as the head of our 
naval nuclear propulsion program. 

Admiral Rickover has ably filled this 
post for over 20 years, during which time 
his genius, determination, and personal 
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courage have been the decisive factors in 
placing the United States into world 
leadership in nuclear-powered warships. 

Today, our Polaris submarines stand 
out clearly as our most formidable de- 
terrent against nuclear war. These sub- 
marines would not exist except for the 
contributions made by Admiral Rick- 
over’s program. We owe a great deal to 
Admiral Rickover, and I am particularly 
pleased that Secretary Laird has had the 
wisdom and foresight to insure that the 
Nation will retain his invaluable services 
for another 2 years. 

I also note that Admiral Rickover will, 
during this extension, have the same du- 
ties, responsibilities, and authority he 
has had to date. This is imperative if 
the present high standards set by Ad- 
miral Rickover in all phases of the naval 
nuclear propulsion program are to be 
maintained. 


THE MAGNIFICENT MATCHBOX 
FLEET 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, many of my 
colleagues will remember Representa- 
tive Gordon Canfield, of New Jersey, who 
served with great distinction for 20 years 
in the House. His deep interest and work 
in behalf of the Coast Guard earned for 
him the title of “Father of the Coast 
Guard Reserve.” Mr. Canfield has called 
my attention to a story which appeared 
in the May-June issue of the Review, a 
publication of the Defense Supply Asso- 
ciation. 

I ask unanimous consent to enter in 
the Record “The Magnificent Matchbox 
Fleet,” H. R. Kaplan’s vivid account of 
the role played by 50 U.S. Coast Guard 
cutters on D-day, June 6, 1944. It is 
eloquent testimony to the Coast Guard’s 
continued efforts today to maintain its 
reputation as the smallest military com- 
ponent in constant readiness for peace or 
war time service. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

D-Day REVISITED: THE MAGNIFICENT MATCH- 
BOX FLEET 
(By H. R. Kaplan) 

Reporters named it the “matchbox fleet.” 
Actually, it was a flotilla of fifty modest 
wooden 83-foot U.S. Coast Guard cutters, 
hastily organized to carry out rescue serv- 
ices during the most gigantic amphibious 
landing operation ever carried out in the 
long and tragic history of war—the Allied 
invasion of Europe in June, 1944. Before 
that fateful June 6 was over, the men of 
Coast Guard Rescue Flotilla No. 1 would 
see the white sands of the French beaches 
stained red with blood, and the sight of 
dead bodies would become commonplace. In 
the next couple of days, young men would 
be reshaped in the fiery crucible of war in- 
to seasoned veterans. 

The idea of a rescue flotilla emanated 
from no less a personage than the Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. A yachtsman and a former 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, he had de- 
veloped a healthy respect for the small-boat 
expertise of the Coast Guard. He reasoned 
that in the probably crowded and chaotic 
conditions of the Channel during the land- 
ings, only small vessels, expertly handled, 
could operate with any degree of success. 
Their job would be simple but dangerous. 
They were to accompany the initial invasion 
waves to within less than one mile of the 
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beaches. At that point they were to heave 
to, waiting for the first casualties to come 
in. They would be sitting ducks for the 
heavy German gun emplacements of the “At- 
lantic Westwall,” one of the most heavily 
fortified lines in the world. 

All along the French coast the Germans 
had mounted fortifications manned by bat- 
tle-hardened veterans. Against this awesome 
array of firepower, the Allies were about to 
attempt one of the most difficult tasks in 
the science of war—assault of a strongly for- 
tified sector from the water. However, what 
the Americans and their allies did have go- 
ing for them were enormous resources in 
men and materials and the element of sur- 
prise. Nevertheless, the problem was to put 
those men and supplies on the beaches and 
to keep them there long enough to develop 
a foothold for penetration to the interior. 
All of this would have to be done in the 
face of murderous, ranking German fire. 

The cutters of the Flotilla, commanded 
by LCdr. Alexander V. Stewart, were to 
take on board as many wounded men as 
possible, even to the danger point. Then 
they were to dash to larger vessels, trans- 
fer their survivors, and return to search 
for more. Their crews were American and 
English, and the skippers were mostly young 
lieutenants, junior grade. For a long time 
they had trained for this moment. Every- 
thing they had learned would at last be 
put to the test. The very fortunes of the 
Free World depended on the outcome of this 
day. As the great Sir Winston Churchill 
had put it, “The New World in all its pow- 
er and majesty” was “coming to the res- 
cue of the Old.” If they survived this day, 
they would have something to tell their 
children many years later. If they survived. 

For the young skippers and their crews, the 
night of June 5, 1944, would be one of the 
longest of their lives. As the hours slipped 
by till morning, a strange quiet descended 
on the cutters. Each man wondered: Would 
he make it back? Would he, when the test 
came, have the guts to meet it? Others with- 
drew into some private place within them- 
selves, thinking of a girl left behind, a farm, 
or a special place where they had been happy 
in a world left irrevocably behind. This was 
no training exercise, but the long-awaited 
invasion itself. 

Typical of the mood on the cutters was 
that of Rescue Cutter No. 62, commanded by 
Lieutenant, junior grade, Raymond M. Rosen- 
bloom, Jr. On the night before the invasion, 
he had called all hands together in the tiny 
galley. In his early twenties, Rosenbloom was 
grim and unsmiling as he prepared to give 
his men their final briefing. A combat cor- 
respondent on board recorded his words. 

“Well, girls,” he said, “Sometime tomorrow 
more ships than the world has ever seen will 
sail from England to put our troops in 
France.” No one said anything. 

“We probably won't reach the beach our- 
selves,” he continued, “and you ought to 
thank God.” Some of the men looked a little 
uncomfortable about that, but they remained 
silent. 

“We will be with the first convoy,” said 
Rosenbloom, “and as you know, our job will 
be to pick up survivors from the torpedoed 
ships. We may have a lot to do, but we hope 
we won’t.” 

Rosenbloom then outlined the plan, re- 
minding his men that the Navy’s job was to 
put the Army on the beach and that the par- 
ticular task of Coast Guard Cutter 62 was 
to pick up Army men from the Channel and 
put them on the nearest large craft going 
to France. 

“When you pull these men out of the 
water, the lieutenant said, “they will have 
rifles strapped on their backs. Their first 
instinct, past experience has shown, will be 
to get rid of the rifle since even after they 
are pulled aboard the horror will remain 
that the rifle is pulling them down. You will 
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not let them throw overboard either rifles 
or ammunition. The first thing you will let 
these men know is that the war is not over 
for them but that they are going to be put 
aboard another invasion craft.” 

There was absolute silence, as if the men 
were hypnotized by Rosenbloom’s words. 
This was no 24-year-old speaking, but a tough 
veteran. Speaking slowly in a matter of fact 
voice, Rosenbloom continued. “We're going 
to have to be callous, That’s going to be the 
hardest part of our job. When we get a load 
we're going to have to back away, no matter 
how many men are in the water. Don’t feel 
sorry for a boy, even if he has a broken leg 
and is screaming to be pulled aboard. Like in 
a department store, our value is in a quick 
turnover and a quick return. As soon as 
we've unloaded one batch of boys on a larger 
ship, we'll go back for another. If the boys 
in the water won’t get out of the way we'll 
have to back right through them and they'll 
have to take a chance of being hit by the 
propellers.” 

“Tf a man is dead,” Rosenbloom paused 
briefly. “The pharmacist’s mate told you how 
to tell if a man is dead, didn’t he?” The men 
nodded. 

“All right, if a man is dead, and the ship 
is loaded and you’re rushed for time, you're 
not to waste any sentimentality on him be- 
cause it may mean other lives. You'll cut off 
one of his dog tags, put your foot under him 
and hoist him over the rail. And keep hauling 
in live men as fast as you can. Even with the 
nets and ropes, they'll have trouble getting 
aboard. If we lose a big ship there'll be a lot 
of them in the water and there’s going to be 
no time to lose.” 

Some of the crew had turned white as the 
lieutenant spoke. Rosenbloom gave them a 
few seconds to absorb the impact of what he 
had said. Relentlessly, he continued: “The 
wounded will be a problem. The damage and 
first-aid crew under Chief Dickey will handle 
them as best they can. The worst wounded 
will be given a shot of morphine, the others 
quick first aid. Chief, as far as possible, if a 
man is wounded, let his own buddies take 
care of him.” 

“Men who are able to walk, you will herd 
below as fast as you can. Stuff them in the 
fo’c’sle and stuff them in the wardroom. If 
the ship gets too full, stuff them in the 
lazarette.” 

“The first men pulled aboard, if they are 
healthy, put to work helping you pull in the 
others. You will find them as meek as lambs, 
experience has shown. They'll do everything 
you say. They'll be so damned glad to be out 
of the water, especially at night.” 

Once again the lieutenant waited before 
going on, “Remember this. Anyone who goes 
below to light a cigarette must put on a pair 
of red goggles.” This instruction was intended 
to prevent night blindness. 

“The only lights below will be covered with 
a red shield or an orange shield”, Rosenbloom 
said. “Also to take care of night blindness. 
These shields will not be removed under any 
circumstances.” 

“We will not fire on any aircraft unless we 
are directly attacked. The flashes will give 
away our position. In case, through con- 
fusion, one of our own ships fires on us, we 
will not give away our position by firing the 
recognition rocket unless a real salvo lands 
in our neighborhood. Every time we pass a 
ship Signalman Fernandes (Tony Fernandes 
of Westfield, Mass.) will keep his blinker gun 
trained on the bridge, ready to give the 
signal. 

“If we are sunk ourselves and washed 
ashore on the German side, don’t touch any- 
thing. It may be boobytrapped. Just find 
yourself a soft place and lie there until you 
see some of our troops.” 

“We will be on the port side of the convoy 
and will be vulnerable to E-Boat attack. You 
know the E-boats. We will not fire unless we 
are directly attacked. If we are attacked, do 
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the best we can with the pea-shooters. Re- 
member, we're specialists, and our specialty 
is not shooting but rescuing men, Now have 
you read your gas instructions?” 

The men nodded. 

“All right. I don’t need to tell you that 
if you use your gas equipment correctly you 
will be safe. If you don’t use your equipment 
properly—well, you've all seen gas victims 
of the last war walking about.” The briefing 
was over. For the first time, these young men 
had had a look at the frightening face of 
war. 

Only a few hours later, the mighty in- 
vasion force was on its way. Soon the skies 
were dark with clouds of fighters and bomb- 
ers streaking towards the French coast to 
soften up German defenses. The roar of their 
motors was deafening. On they sped through 
the late English twilight. As dawn emerged 
out of the grey mists of the Channel, the 
Coast Guard rescue flotilla groped its way 
with the rest of the invasion fieet through 
miles of mine fields. Lighting their path 
were intermittent flashes of flares and gun- 
fire. By now all hell had begun to break 
loose as the German defenders reacted fever- 
ishly to the seemingly endless flow of men 
and ships. 

By six a.m. of June 6 the first waves of 
troops had hit the beaches where they were 
immediately pinned down by deadly German 
fire. Bomb blasts sent rivers of fire along the 
beach. This was the big show all right, and 
it wasn’t long before the first wounded 
started coming in. The time had arrived for 
the Rescue Flotilla to show its mettle. From 
that time until well into the invasion, every 
man on board the cutters worked without 
stopping as long as he could stand on his 
feet. Rest was out of the question when all 
those men were tossing around on the dark 
water. With the superhuman energy which 
comes to men at such times, they pulled 
every man possible out of the water, 

The wounded were transferred from the 
small boats, bobbing like empty bottles in 
the rough seas and banging sharply against 
the larger vessels. But the transfers were 
managed somehow with skill and gentleness. 
As weary soldiers leaned on railings and 
stared down, the casualties were brought on 
board. Litter cases were swathed in blankets 
soaked with spray, waterdrops beading the 
exhausted faces and closed eyes. Straps were 
slipped under the ends of the stretchers 
which were quickly hoisted, while guide 
ropes held the small craft safely off the side 
of the transports. Wounded men able to walk 
came up ladders assisted from below, grabbed 
by strong hands from above. As each came 
aboard, two soldiers took his arms around 
their shoulders and led him inside to the 
dressing stations. 

In preparation for this grim time, the 
larger vessels had been equipped with bunks 
for hundreds of wounded, operating rooms, 
plasma, sulfas, penicillin, and the latest 
medical stores. Most of the litter cases were 
taken directly to the operating room, while 
the less seriously wounded were looked after 
in the wardroom, converted into a first-aid 
station. Every available space was lined with 
waiting litters as the wounded began coming 
aboard fast. In corridors, minor casualties 
sat on chairs, or lay on the floor. And 
over everything hung the sickening stench 
of blood, sweat and wet filth. Every man 
who could help was pressed into service. They 
removed temporary bandages, now wet and 
dirty, cleaned wounds with disinfectants, 
picked out stuck bits of clothing, sand, grass, 
and often metal. For two days and nights 
the doctors and their assistants worked 
with no sleep. There were amputations, chest 
and abdominal-cavity perforations. Yet none 
of the wounded died before the ships reached 
England. 

Sometimes the wounded were in such 
a desperate state that medical and surgical 
treatment had to be administered imme- 
diately on the rescue cutters. 
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While the Coast Guard cutter was circling 
a British transport, a German shore battery 
opened up. Three large shells struck the 
water about 35 feet away. The explosions 
from the large-caliber guns flung hot water 
into the men's faces. A British destroyer im- 
mediately struck out for shore, hurling 
shells at the enemy emplacements, finally 
silencing them. 

Altogether, Coast Guard Rescue Flotilla 
No. 1 made 1,438 rescues from the English 
Channel during the invasion of France. Even 
months after the operation had been com- 
pleted, they were still on the job picking 
men out of the cold, angry water. 

All of this was a quarter of a century 
ago, and nothing remains of the gallant 
cutters of the “matchbox fleet” in the Coast 
Guard. Nothing that is, except affection in 
the hearts of men grown elderly who bless 
every inch of their wooden hulls. And who is 
to say that is not the greatest monument of 
all? 


NAVIGABILITY OF CONGAREE RIVER 
OR WATEREE RIVER, S.C. 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, in July 
1969, a concurrent resolution was 
adopted by the South Carolina General 
Assembly, whereby it was requested that 
the Cooper-Santee River Basin Develop- 
ment Association, the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, and all other State and 
Federal agencies not take any action to- 
ward making the Congaree River or the 
Wateree River navigable until the State 
of South Carolina, acting through its 
appropriate State agencies or the general 
assembly, determines that such naviga- 
bility would not interfere with the prop- 
agation of striped bass. 

Since the proposal to make the Con- 
garee or Wateree navigable is an im- 
portant and significant transportation 
proposal, both to the State of South 
Carolina and the Nation, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the concurrent resolu- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Requesting the Cooper-Santee River Basin 
Development Association, U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, and all other State and Fed- 
eral agencies not to take any action to- 
ward making the Congaree or Wateree 
Rivers navigable until the State of South 
Carolina, acting through its appropriate 
State agencies or the general assembly, de- 
termines that such navigability would not 


interfere with the propagation of striped 
bass 


Whereas, it has been suggested and 
planned by certain groups and individuals 
that action be taken toward making the 
Congaree or Wateree Rivers navigable; and 

Whereas, it has not yet been determined 
to be feasible or practicable to develop these 
rivers for these purposes; and 

Whereas, such development could result in 
inestimable damage to fish, wildlife and 
wildlife breeding areas adjacent to said rivers 
and may also cause damage to landowners 
adjacent to the rivers as a result of flooding. 
Now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives, the Senate concurring: 

That the Cooper-Santee River Basin Devel- 
opment Association, the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers and all other state and federal 
agencies are requested not to take any ac- 
tion toward making the Congaree or Wateree 
Rivers navigable, other than to conduct 
studies thereof if deemed advisable, until the 
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State of South Carolina, acting through the 
General Assembly, determines that such nay- 
igability will not interfere with the propaga- 
tion of striped bass. 

Be is further resolved that a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to the United States 
Corps of Engineers, to each United States 
Senator from South Carolina, and to each 
member of Congress from South Carolina. 

State of South Carolina, in the House of 
Representatives, Columbia, South Carolina, 
July 2, 1969. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of a Resolution passed 
in the House of Representatives and con- 
curred in by the Senate. 

INEZ WATSON, 
Clerk of the House. 


FURTHER ACTION ON PESTICIDE 
CONTROL URGED OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced yes- 
terday the suspension of the use of DDT 
and eight other pesticides in its depart- 
mental programs. 

As reported by today’s Evening Star, 
the New York Times, and the Washing- 
ton Post, the Department’s action re- 
sulted from the recent recommendations 
of a National Academy of Sciences-Na- 
tional Research Council pesticide study. 

DDT is now registered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for about 240 agri- 
cultural uses, and also is authorized for 
other uses such as for control of Dutch 
elm disease and for mosquito control. 
DDT production in the United States is 
at more than 100 million pounds a year. 

I understand that a special Depart- 
ment of Agriculture committee is rec- 
ommending to Secretary Clifford Hardin 
that aerial dusting of DDT and the use 
of the pesticide in aquatic areas be 
stopped. Such action would be a step 
forward, but it alone would not be enough 
to prevent further damage to the en- 
vironment, to fish and wildlife, and pos- 
sibly to man, from this persistent pesti- 
cide. 

In a letter to Secretary Hardin, I have 
urged instead that the Department ban 
DDT immediately canceling the regis- 
tration for all its uses except those that 
may be absolutely necessary for the pro- 
tection of human health, or by setting a 
specific timetable for doing this. 

DDT has proved to be not only hazard- 
ous, but expendable. The question is not 
whether to eliminate its use, but when. 
And I believe we must accomplish it 
on a timetable not of years but of 
months. 

Six years ago, the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee concluded that the 
goal must be the elimination of the use 
of persistent, toxic pesticides. With each 
passing year, this matter becomes more 
urgent, and yet, progress toward this end 
at the Federal level has been disappoint- 
ingly slow. 

In this country, DDT has been banned 
in Arizona and Michigan, and, overseas, 
in Sweden. It would be unfortunate if 
the Federal Government were cast in the 
role of following, rather than leading, in 
this critical national concern. At best, 
any limitation or banning of some DDT 
uses could be considered only an initial 
step. Action must be taken not only with 
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regard to DDT, but for other pesticides 
as well. While the use of DDT has de- 
creased substantially in the recent years, 
use of the even more toxic insecticides 
aldrin and dieldrin has actually in- 
creased. And predictably, dangerously 
high concentrations of these compounds 
are also being found in the environment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticles from the Evening Star, the New 
York Times, and the Washington Post 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 10, 1969] 
REPORT CRITICAL oF DDT SHELVED, NELSON 
Says 
(By Mark Brown) 

Sen. Gaylord A. Nelson has charged the 
Department of Agriculture with sitting on a 
report condemning the general use of DDT. 

Agriculture officials denied any such report 
exists, but did announce yesterday the de- 
partment had ordered a temporary halt in 
the use of nine persistent or long-lasting 
pesticides—including DDT—in government 
pest control programs. 

The Wisconsin Democrat called on Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Clifford M. Hardin to ban 
use of the toxic pesticide altogether. 

Nelson said the department has kept the 
report quiet because “they haven't done any- 
thing about it.” 

But Dr. G. W. Irving Jr., administrator of 
the USDA's agricultural research service, and 
Harry W. Hays, director of the pesticides reg- 
ulation division, said no such recommenda- 
tions have been made to Hardin, 

“If there had been a report I would have 
known about it,” Irving said. 

Nelson acknowledged the report may not 
yet have reached Hardin’s desk. But he 
added. “There is no doubt in my mind the 
report exists.” 

He contended the department's temporary 
halt to use of DDT in its own programs was 
a “ridiculous palliative” designed to assuage 
public opinion. 

“The Department of Agriculture is Amer- 
ica's worst offender,” Nelson asserted. “It is 
locked in with the agricultural interests that 
use DDT.” 

Nelson said Hardin set up a special intra- 
departmental committee to study the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council Report on Persistent Pesti- 
cides. 

The USDA committee recommended a ban 
on aerial dusting with DDT and use of the 
Pesticide in “aquatic areas”—near lakes, 
rivers and streams, he said. 

Nelson has contended DDT is contaminat- 
ing America’s waters—especially in the Great 
Lakes area—and poisoning the environment 
for fish, wildlife and even man. 

The committee’s recommendations don’t 
go far enough, he said, even though they are 
“a step forward.” 

The temporary suspension—good until 
completion of a 30-day review—affects USDA 
pest control operations on military and civil- 
ian airports, joint federal-state projects and 
national forests. 

In addition to DDT, pesticides involved are 
Dieldrin, Endrin, Aldrin, Chlordane, Toxa- 
phene, Lindane, Heptachlor, and BHC. All 
are “persistent” long-lasting pesticides. 

Undersecretary of Agriculture J, Phil 
Campbell, who announced the suspension, 
said it was ordered because of "the present 
concern over protection of our environment 
from contamination.” 

Only a minor percentage of the persistent 
pesticides used in the United States are used 
in the programs affected by the temporary 
ban, Irving said. 
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[From the New York Times, July 9, 1969] 


FEDERAL UsE oF DDT RESTRICTED PENDING 
RESULT OF 30-Day STUDY 


(By Gladwin Hill) 


Los ANGELES, July 9.—Under pressures 
from many quarters about the harmful side 
effects of “hard” pesticides, the Department 
of Agriculture announced today that it was 
suspending the use of DDT and eight other 
similar compounds in its programs pending 
a 30-day “review.” 

The action was in line with recent recom- 
mendations of a National Academy of Sci- 
ences-National Research Council pesticide 
study requested by the department 

The most controversial of the current pro- 
grams is the application of dieldrin, which is 
more toxic than DDT, to airports to avert any 
insect infestation from airplanes from over- 
seas. 

The projected treatment of Kelly Air Force 
Base in San Antonio, Tex., which was dis- 
closed last week, brought protests from con- 
servationists that accidental runoff might 
poison the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 

More than 250,000 pounds of dieldrin has 
been applied in the program to 56 military 
and civilian airports across the country over 
the last 15 years, including the principal air- 
ports around New York and Washington. 

Besides DDT and dieldrin, the suspension 
covers endrin aldrin, chlordane, toxaphene, 
lindane, heptachlor and benzene hexachlo- 
ride. The action was announced in Washing- 
ton by J. Phil Campbell, acting Secretary of 
Agriculture in the absence of Secretary Clif- 
ford M. Hardin, who is traveling in the West. 

Senator Gaylord Nelson, Wisconsin Demo- 
crat who has been campaigning against DDT, 
urged Secretary Hardin, in a communication 
released today, to impose a national ban on 
the application of DDT by aerial “dusting” 
and by any method in areas close to bodies of 
water, as constructive steps toward eventual 
elimination of the compound. 

These restrictions were said to have been 
recommended by an unpublicized intrade- 
partmental committee that was recently set 
up by Secretary Hardin to assess the Academy 
of Science-Research Council report. 

All the pesticides involved in the suspen- 
sion belong to the man-made chemical fam- 
ily of chlorinated hydrocarbons, which are 
distinctive for their toxicity and longevity. 
They do not dissolve readily in water and 
tend to remain concentrated. They accumu- 
late particularly in the organs of fish and 
birds, and apparently disrupt reproduction. 


DIELDRIN KNOWLEDGE SCANT 


Most humans now have DDT in their bodies 
although the body tends to eliminate 
it before it reaches a toxic level. On dieldrin 
and the other compounds, knowledge is less 
specific, 

The Agriculture Department has been us- 
ing what it called “the persistent pesticides” 
to counter such insects as the Japanese 
beetle, the white-fringed beetle, pine bark 
beetles, the European chafer and the Tus- 
sock moth, in the airport program, in na- 
tional forests and in various Federal-state 
projects. 

The department announcement said that 
the review “will consider possible alternative 
control methods, including other chemicals.” 

“Although the programs are carefully 
planned, to insure maximum safety to man, 
animals and our natural resources,” Mr. 
Campbell said, “the present concern over 
protection of our environment from contam- 
ination warrants a further review of our 
control operations.” 

The review will be conducted by depart- 
ment personnel, but its conclusions will be 
subject to review in turn by the intradepart- 
mental Federal Committee on Pest Control, 
which oversees Federal control programs. 

The Academy of Science-Research Council 
report had recommended that “further and 
more effective steps be taken to reduce the 
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needless or inadvertent release of persistent 
pesticides into the environment.” 


AT LEAST 23 BABIES TREATED 


Regarding the dieldrin program, the di- 
rector of the Agriculture Department’s plant 
pest control division, Donald R. Shepherd, 
said in a telephone interview that at least 
23 military bases and 33 civilian airports had 
been treated and, in a number of cases, re- 
treated since 1954, with the idea of making 
the soll lethal to any insect coming off an 
airplane. 

About 75,000 acres of land were involved. 
The standard application is 30 pounds of a 
10 percent granular dieldrin-and-clay com- 
pound per acre, representing three pounds of 
pure dieldrin. 

Dieldrin was used, Mr. Shepherd said, be- 
cause one pound of it was equal to about 
eight pounds of DDT in insecticidal effects 
calculated to last from five to seven years, 
minimizing reapplications, 

Some scientists say the use of such a pow- 
erful chemical is unnecessary and that this 
widespread application of it may well ac- 
count for some of the dieldrin that is regu- 
larly showing up, along with DDT, in fish 
and birds. 

“There's enough of it around now to kill 
eagles and peregrine falcons, and we're finding 
it regularly in West Coast pelicans,” Dr. 
Robert Risebrough, a biochemist of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, said in a 
telephone interview. 


HIGH RATE OF TOXICITY 


“In the Lake Michigan Coho Salmon,” said 
Dr. Charles Wurster, a biologist at the State 
University of New York at Stony Brook who 
has been prominent in the national anti- 
DDT campaign, “where there will be 7 parts 
per million of DDT, you may find one-quarter 
of a part per million of dieldrin. There’s less 
of it, but it’s much worse than DDT in terms 
of toxicity. 

“This use of dieldrin on airports is foolish. 
All the insects have to do is get off the plane 
and fly. The solution is to treat the airplane, 
not poison the environment around it.” 

Mr. Shepherd said that attention had been 
given in each case to local ecological fac- 
tors—that treatment of Travis Air Force Base 
in California was deferred pending a study 
of its colony of burrowing owls, which might 
be poisoned. 

But he acknowledged that a runoff of the 
chemical had resulted in “a few fish kills” 
during the program. He said that at Norfolk, 
Va., where there had been intensive appli- 
cations, state agencies found dieldrin in 
oysters and shrimps, but that “it wasn’t 
considered hazardous.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 9, 1969] 
AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT SUSPENDS USE 
or DDT 


The Agriculture Department yesterday 
ordered a halt to use of nine long-lasting pes- 
ticides, including DDT and Dieldrin, in its 
pest control programs. 

The order followed urgent requests by Sen. 
Gaylord Nelson (D—Wis.), that all use of DDT 
be banned, and by Rep. Bertram L. Podell 
(D-N.Y.), that DDT not even be produced. 

Undersecretary of Agriculture J. Phil 
Campbell said the departmental suspension 
was crdered pending a review of the pest 
control programs, to be completed in 30 days. 

Campbell's order affected programs con- 
ducted by the Agricultural Research Service 
and the U.S. Forest Service which involve 
applications of DDT, Dieldrin, Endrin, Al- 
drin, Chlordane, Toxaphene, Heptachicr and 
BHC. 

Departmental pest control operations on 
military and civilian airports will be halted 
along with cooperative Federal-state projects 
and application of pesticides in national 
forests, Campbell said. 


July 10, 1969 


KANSAS EDITOR WRITES PERCEP- 
TIVELY ON FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I re- 
cently had the opportunity to read two 
excellent editorials published in the Sali- 
na, Kans., Journal. And at a time when 
we are very much concerned with for- 
eign policy and defense matters, I wish 
to call these editorials to the attention of 
Senators. 

The editor, Mr. Whitley Austin, ob- 
serves with great perception that many 
of our policies have been based on myths 
and exaggerated notions of our power to 
control world events. As he puts it: 


We have fondly believed we can whip any- 
one, out-produce anyone, out-bank anyone, 
out-boss anyone. 


But we are “getting our come-up- 
pance.” We must now make a realistic 
assessment of “what we can actually do 
and get away with and then proceed to 
do it.” 


One of the things we must strive for 
is more effective communication with 
the great powers—Russia, China, Japan, 
and West Germany. Mr. Austin states it 
well: 


We don't have to get in bed with them but 
we can talk and trade with them on a 
basis of mutual advantage. Stress the ‘‘mutu- 
al”—it is the only way to make a successful 
bargain. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torials entitled “Fairy Tales, the Basis of 
Our Foreign Policy,” of June 27, and 
“Where Do We Begin Our National De- 
fense?” of July 2, be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Salina (Kans.) Journal, June 27, 
1969] 
Fairy TALES THE Basis or Our FOREIGN 
Po1icy 


How long can the United States operate 
its foreign policy on the basis of fairy tales? 

In essence, this was the question Alf 
Landon asked in his lecture at Kansas State 
University earlier this week. 

Because Washington has placed its faith 
in characters that might have come out of 
the Wizard of Oz, we are in a bushel of 
trouble, from Vietnam to the Holy Land, 
from the city ghettos to the market places 
of Europe and Asia, and in the long stretch 
of South America. 

We have fondly believed we can whip any- 
one, out-produce anyone, out-bank anyone, 
out-boss anyone—and we are getting our 
come-uppance, 

At the same time that we seem scared 
to death of the Russian Dragon breathing 
the fires of Communism, we act as if China 
didn’t exist. 

We burn incense to the Good Fairy Democ- 
racy while we cultivate the Dictator Witches. 

But ours isn’t a Never-Never Land; it’s a 
hard, real world; and Alf Landon thinks we 
should shape up to it 

First, we should burn our illusions. Our 
strength is not as the strength of ten, neither 
is our heart pure. 

Having discovered what we actually can 
do and get away with, we should proceed 
to do it. This is not isolationism, new or 
old. It is practical common sense, including 
acceptance of our limitations. 

Landon certainly is not an isolationist. 
In sum, he believes that, while warily keep- 
ing our vitals clutched, we should deal hard- 
headedly with both China and Russia to 
restore trade and peace to the world. 
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And although these three, the United 
States, Russia and China, are the great pow- 
ers, they also have their limitations Even 
collectively, they are not Imperial Wizards. 
So we should use our heads and deal with 
the rest, not as a Good Fairy distributing 
gold dust and diamond promises, but as a 
merchant cultivating customers, particularly 
important ones such as Japan and West 
Germany. 

Perhaps in the dank cellars of the White 
House or the rooftop cocktail lounge of the 
State Department a foreign policy of this 
kind is being shaped, Perhaps. There are few 
signs of it. The gnomes and fairies are still 
busy on Capitol Hill and in the Pentagon. 
Mr. Nixon seems content to apply kisses to 
the scratches, emporizing, waiting, game 
playing. 

Alf Landon has shown the way out of the 
picture book department. But articulation of 
& new foreign policy must come from those 
with the power to apply it. Until that policy 
is spelled, proof-read and published, we may 
expect more nightmares. 


[From the Salina (Kans.) Journal, July 2, 
1969] 
WHERE Do WE BEGIN OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE? 


“If we pull out of Vietnam, where do we 
stop?”, a friend asked the other evening. 

A better question is: “Where do we begin?” 

If the issue is national defense, it involves 
more than protection of U.S. geography or 
salvation of disastrous pride. 

Because no great nation can live in isola- 
tion, we need a world enough at peace so 
we can trade and communicate with most of 
it. 

We have tried several ways but they have 
not worked. 

Except in some of its humanitarian aspects, 
the United Nations has been a disappoint- 
ment. We are far from ready to discard it but 
We cannot rely upon it. 

Collective security treaties as elaborated by 
the late Foster Dulles have become close to 
worthless. What nation, including those in 
the area and directly concerned, has given 
us more than nominal help in Vietnam? If 
NATO were put to the test, what would or 
could it do? 'The web of treaties seem mostly 
to entangle, not shield us. 

We have discovered to our sorrow that we 
are not effective world policemen, even upon 
a selective basis. We saved all of China and 
are left wet-nursing Formosa. Korea remains 
a potential bomb; South Korea prospers only 
because of a constant infusion of our money 
and troops. 

Our tragic Vietnam effort has not deterred 
the spread of Communism but invited it in 
Southeast Asia; rather than establish liberty 
we have created a colonial dictatorship; we 
may end up having to fight the South Viet- 
namese as well as the North. 

So when do we begin a plan that works? 

Not, let me write at once, by razing the 
Pentagon. Aside from protecting our con- 
tinental and island possessions, we need to 
ride shotgun on our lines of communication. 
A look at the globe tells us this means sea 
power and air power, not a land expeditionary 
force. 

It is even more important to have some- 
thing to communicate and parties on the 
other end of the lines. Whether you like them 
or not, the other important powers today are 
chiefly Russia, China, Japan, and West Ger- 
many. We don’t have to get in bed with them 
but we can talk and trade with them on a 
basis of mutual advantage. Stress the 
“mutual”; it is the only way to make a 
successful bargain. 

This may seem more an expression of greed 
than of ideals. Perhaps but not necessarily, 
And it is free from the paranoic fears that 
have crippled and misled us. What is evil 
about diminishing poverty and hunger? 

This also is a vast over-simplification of 
the problems. But it is a good premise on 
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which to begin. To stop the old mistakes is 
to clear the way for a start. 


THE PESTICIDE PERIL—XXIII 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, further 
evidence of a possible link between can- 
cer and the widespread use of certain 
persistent pesticides was presented at 
hearings of a New York State legislative 
subcommittee yesterday on a proposal to 
ban DDT, as reported by this morning’s 
New York Times. 

Dr. James T. Grace, director of Ros- 
well Park Memorial Institute, told the 
Environmental Health Subcommittee of 
the New York State Legislature—just one 
of the many State legislatures consider- 
ing proposals to ban DDT and other 
persistent pesticides—that research done 
by the institute “indicates certain chlo- 
rinated hydrocarbons clearly produced 
tumors in mice.” He warned that if these 
chemicals create problems in lower 
forms, then we must be careful on how 
we gamble on their use in our environ- 
ment. 

The New York State Pesticide Control 
Board has urged immediate controls of 
the chlorinated hydrocarbon pesticides 
and a ban on sales of DDT by 1971. The 
board’s action adds to the growing con- 
cern in our country and throughout the 
world for the potential threat to our en- 
vironment and human health of the 
continued use of toxic, persistent pesti- 
cides. 

I ask unanimous consent that the New 
York Times article, and a second Times 
article regarding the annual report of 
Dr. M. G. Candau, Director General of 
the World Health Organization, in which 
he cited the continued use of DDT as a 
disease eradicator and stressed the need 
to develop substitutes to take the place 
of chlorinated hydrocarbons in the safe- 
guarding of human health, be placed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 10, 1969] 
SOME PESTICIDES ARE LINKED TO CANCER 
(By Bill Kovach) 

BUFFALO, July 9.—A possible link between 
cancer and the widespread use of certain 
pesticides was added to the growing concern 
over the use of such chemicals at hearings 
of a state legislative subommittee here today. 

Dr. James T. Grace, director of Roswell 
Park Memorial Institute, told the Environ- 
mental Health Subcommittee of the State 
Legislature of soon-to-be published research 
done by the institute that indicates certain 
chlorinated hydrocarbons (a class of chemi- 
cals included in DDT and a number of other 
pesticides) “clearly” produced tumors in 
mice. 

“If we find these chemicals create problems 
in lower forms,” Dr. Grace told the legisla- 
tors, “then we must be extremely careful 
on how we gamble on their use in our en- 
vironment.” 

Though Dr. Grace was careful to draw no 
direct connection between his research and 
cancer in humans, he said the lack of detailed 
knowledge of cause and effect itself was 
reason for caution in the use of “potent com- 
pounds with potent effects which are per- 
sistent and whose build-up becomes concen- 
i N came as the subcommittee 
joined by two other legislative committees 
concerned with agriculture and conserva- 
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tion, opened the first of a series of hearings 
to consider the need for state legislation on 
pesticide controls. 


CONFLICTING VIEWS ON SAFETY 


Representatives of government and the 
chemical industry presented two conflicting 
pictures of the dangers posed to human wel- 
fare by a group of pesticides in wide use, 
including DDT, Chlordane and Rhothane. 

The State Pesticide Control Board recently 
urged the commissioner of health, agricul- 
ture and markets, and conservation to begin 
immediate controls of this group of pesti- 
cides, The board has also called for a ban on 
sales—except in emergencies—of DDT by 
1971 and legislation to require the licensing 
of all who use such pesticides. 

Dr. J. Henry Wills, secretary of the Pes- 
ticide Control Board, said the board took the 
action because it was “disturbed by the pos- 
sibility of adverse effects of halogenated (or 
chlorinated) hydrocarbon pesticides on hu- 
man health,” He cited evidence that their 
“uncontrolled use” could result in a number 
of diseases in humans. 

Later a representative of the Shell Oil Com- 
pany, which manufactures some pesticides 
but not DDT, charged that much of the testi- 
mony heard by the committee, was “unsub- 
stantiated as far as we’re concerned,” T, R. 
Fitzsimmons said his company’s pesticide 
workers who had been exposed to the chemi- 
cals for up to 15 years “are among the 
healthiest employes of our company.” 

He joined representatives of the New York 
State Farm Bureau in urging the legislators 
to “go slow” in the area of controlling or 
planning pesticide use. 

The subcommittee Chairman, Assembly- 
man Chester R. Hardt, Republican of Wil- 
ldamsville, said the committee would con- 
tinue the study at meetings to be announced 
later. 


DDT CURB QUESTIONED 
(By John H. Fenton) 


Boston, July 9.—The Director General of 
the World Health Organization counseled to- 
day against restrictions of the pesticide DDT 
in countries where the eradication of insect- 
borne diseases was of prime importance, 

In his annual report to the 22d assembly 
of the association, Dr. M. G. Candau, the Di- 
rector General, said, “We must not forget 
the enormous benefits insecticides have 
brought to humanity.” Sessions of the assem- 
bly opened yesterday at the War Memorial 
Auditorium and will continue through July 
25. 

Dr. Candau, a Brazilian, whose country in- 
cludes jungle territory, told the delegates of 
more than 100 nations that the concept of 
malaria eradication rested “completely” on 
the continued use of DDT. 

“The record of the safety of DDT to man 
has been outstanding in the last 20 years,” 
said Dr. Candau, “and its low cost makes it 
irreplaceable in public health at the present 
time.” 

NEW COMPOUNDS SOUGHT 


Limitations in the use of DDT, he went on 
“would give rise to grave health problems in 
the majority of the developing countries.” 

At the same time, Dr. Candau said, the 
World Health Organization was seeking com- 
pounds that might take the place of chlo- 
rinated hydrocarbons in public health. He 
said there was every possibility that effective 
nonpersistent and economically feasible sub- 
stitutes might be found. 

DDT is a chlorinated hydrocardon. Its 
scientific name is dichloro-diphenyl-tri- 
chloro-ethane. 

Dr. Candau asserted: “I hope that restric- 
tions applied to the use of DDT because 
of its effects on wild life in some parts of the 
world where insect-borne diseases are rare 
will not lead to similar and unjustifiable 
measures in countries where these diseases 
are of paramount importance.” 
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In covering a broad field of concern to 
the organization, Dr, Candau also said that 
in the effort to improve world health, pri- 
ority must be given to the manpower situa- 
tion. The lack of trained personnel, he said, 
affected both developed and developing 
countries. 

ON NEED FOR DOCTORS 

“Physicians in all countries,” he went on, 
“could be used to better advantage if they 
were relieved of functions that could be 
carried out by other members of the 
[health] team.” 

Dr. William H. Stewart, Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service, 
who was elected president of the World 
Health Organization yesterday, addressed the 
delegates earlier. 

Dr. Stewart said that a minimal goal of 
the organization was that “no man or popu- 
lation group should be compelled to ex- 
pose themselves to preventable risk of dis- 
ease or disability as a condition of employ- 
ment or as a condition of urban or rural 
living.” 


THE GOOD PEOPLE OF BREA, CALIF. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I rise 
today to express my appreciation for the 
efforts being made by the good people 
of Brea, Calif., on behalf of our young 
Marines at Camp Pendleton 75 miles 
away. These are the Marines who have 
fought so heroically in Vietnam, a land 
half the size of this State in which they 
were trained. Brea, Mr. President, is a 
small community of about 16,000 people. 
But size is no requisite for achievement 
or compassion. Brea has a big and very 
warm heart. Brea knows humility, but its 
story deserves to be told. It deserves to 
be heard, for I believe all of us can learn 
even a little from it. Critics and sup- 
porters of that far off war will agree, I 
believe, that there is a significant moral 
in the story of Brea. 

Almost 18 months ago, the people of 
Brea opened their doors and hearts to 
Marines who were being sent to Vietnam. 
They call it the Brea Marine Weekends, 
and until now more than 3,500 Marines 
have spent such holidays in 340 homes 
of Brea. The project has the full support 
of Brea’s city council, its mayor and 
other members of the city government. 
It is sponsored by the Brea Congrega- 
tional Church, whose minister, Charles E. 
Harlow, says briefly: 

This program has been uniquely success- 
ful. Lives have been changed—those of the 
Marines and of the weekend “parents.” 


Mr. President, one out of every 35 Ma- 
rines in Vietnam has spent a weekend 
with a Brea family. And three out of 
every four of them write to these families 
from the battlefront. If this is not elo- 
quent testimony to such friendship and 
compassion then I do not know what is. 

Several weeks ago I asked the U.S. 
Marine Corps headquarters for its com- 
ments on the Brea program. Since then I 
have been informed by the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps that he has for- 
warded a certificate of appreciation to 
the community of Brea for this “out- 
standing example of unselfish commu- 
nity and public service.” The Marine 
Corps tells: 

The program has indeed been of excep- 
tional benefit to the morale of those Marines 
fortunate enough to participate. 
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During their 13-month hitches in Viet- 
nam, as I have mentioned, many of these 
Marines write to their Brea “families.” 
They write: “You mean you really care?” 
or “Why do you do this?” or “May God 
bless you.” And they write that their 
weekend visits have led many of them to 
stop and ponder their future. 

Mr. Harlow has expressed concern that 
he has been unable to find any similar 
community programs for our servicemen 
throughout the country. He believes that 
too often this neglect can make these 
men feel like second-class citizens when, 
in fact, we all realize they represent our 
defensive first line. I join him in the hope 
that other cities across the country might 
find merit in the Brea experience which 
has resulted in such binding ties between 
our military of whom we ask so much and 
the civilians they serve so well. 

Finally, Mr. President, when these men 
return home from the war, many of them 
set aside a few days of their precious 
leave time to pay return visits to their 
Brea “family.” I hope my distinguished 
colleagues will join me in saluting these 
deserving people of Brea. 


FORMATION OF THE GEO-TRANS- 
PORT FOUNDATION OF NEW 
ENGLAND 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I rise today 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a significant development in the field of 
high-speed ground transportation 

Announcement is being made today of 
the formation of the Geo-Transport 
Foundation of New England, Inc., a 
private nonprofit group organized to fa- 
cilitate development of effective high- 
speed ground transportation services be- 
tween Boston, my own State of Rhode 
Island, central Connecticut, and New 
York City. 

I would like to say at the outset, Mr. 
President, that I have been in close touch 
with the founders of the Geo-Transport 
Foundation since the group first met in- 
formally more than a year ago as the 
New England air road study group— 
NEAR. During the past year I have at- 
tended several meetings of the NEAR 
group. I have encouraged their interest 
and their efforts toward development of 
high-speed ground transportation. 

I have in the past several Congresses 
introduced legislation to provide for re- 
gional rail passenger service authorities; 
and as a result of my participation in 
the NEAR group discussions, I have mod- 
ified my bill in this Congress to reflect 
the comments and suggestions offered by 
members of the group. 

It has been for me a most stimulating 
and encouraging experience, because the 
NEAR group and the Geo-Transport 
Foundation represent an awakening on 
the part of the business community to 
the prospects and potential of high-speed 
ground transportation. 

Mr. President, the Congress, in 1965, 
recognized the need for improved public 
ground transportation by adopting the 
High Speed Ground Transportation Act. 
That legislation, in which I am proud 
to claim a paternal interest, provided for 
a relatively modest program of research, 
development, and demonstrations in 
high-speed ground transportation. 
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It has been clear from the outset, how- 
ever, that the Government’s role in de- 
velopment of high-speed ground trans- 
portation would be a limited one. Indeed, 
the 1965 act provided what was essen- 
tially seed money for research and de- 
velopment in this passenger transpor- 
tation field in which there had been no 
significant research and development ef- 
forts for the past 50 years. 

The program, in short, is designed to 
provide leadership and stimulation to 
private enterprise. But if there is to be 
any significant implementation of high 
speed ground transportation systems, 
ee industry must play the major 
role. 

I am therefore delighted that this 
group of responsible and prominent 
business leaders in the New England 
area has demonstrated such a deep in- 
terest in high-speed ground transporta- 
tion systems to serve the region. 

I would emphasize that this group is 
composed of experienced business lead- 
ers with a vision of the future. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, to 
insert in the Recorp at this point a list 
of the current members of the Geo- 
Transport Foundation. 

The function of the Geo-Transport 
Foundation, Mr. President, is viewed as a 
transitional one. Essentially, the founda- 
tion will attempt to devise and lay the 
groundwork for a new organization or 
agency that can provide the required 
coordination and cooperation between 
public and private sectors. 

The ultimate goals of this new agency, 
as outlined by the Geo-Transport 
Foundation, are ambitious and far 
reaching. The new organization would 
seek: First, to take over and operate 
intercity railroad passengers services; 
second, to design, build, and operate a 
new-technology high-speed ground pas- 
senger transport system; third, to effec- 
tively blend public and private capital in 
the conduct of these operations; and, 
fourth, to be eligible to receive grants 
from local, State, and Federal transpor- 
tation assistance programs. 

As one who has had a deep and con- 
tinuing interest in improved rail pas- 
senger and high-speed ground transpor- 
tation services for the people of this 
country, I am heartened by the forma- 
tion of the Geo-Transport Foundation. I 
believe the foundation’s program and ob- 
jectives deserve the most serious and 
sympathetic consideration by all gov- 
ernment and private groups concerned 
with providing balanced transportation 
services to meet the transportation needs 
of the future. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp at this point a statement of 
the background and goals of the Geo- 
Transport Foundation of New England, 
Inc., prepared by the foundation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Gro-TRANSPORT FOUNDATION MEMBERS 

The members of NEAR and the Geo- 
Transport Foundation are: 

Paul Baran, Treasurer, Institute For The 
Future, Middletown, Connecticut. 

Richard M. Bissell, Jr., Director of Eco- 
nomic Planning, United Aircraft Corp., East 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Frank P. Davidson, President, Institute 
For The Future, New York City. 

Georges F. Doriot, President, American 
Research & Development Corp., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Byron K. Elliott, Retired Chairman of the 
Board, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 

George P. Gardner, Jr., Partner, Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Charles Jackson, Jr., Attorney, Gaston, 
Snow, Motley & Holt, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Charles L. Miller, Professor of Engineering, 
M.I.T., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

G. William Miller, President and Chief 
Executive Officer, Textron, Inc., Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Ernest B. Tracy, Partner, Dillon, Read & 
Co., Inc., New York City. 

William C. Whittemore, Senior Vice Pres- 
ident & Treasurer, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 

The members have counseled with— 

Hon. Claiborne Pell, United States Sen- 
ate, Washington, D.C. 

Walter A. Barry, Jr., Vice President, De- 
Leuw, Cather & Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

T. G. Fellows, Managing Director, Tracked 
Hovercraft Limited, London, SW 1, England. 

John S. Gallagher, Jr., Director of Trans- 
portation Research, Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, Columbus, Ohio. 

L. M. Horner, Division Vice President, Sur- 
face Transportation Systems, Sikorsky Air- 
craft, Stratford, Connecticut, and various 
management representatives of the Penn 
Central Transportation Company. 


GEO-TRANSPORT FOUNDATION OF NEW 
ENGLAND 


BACKGROUND 


The Geo-Transport Foundation started 
late in 1967 when a group of distinguished 
New Englanders initiated a series of infor- 
mal meetings concerning the dilemma posed 
by the decline of public passenger transpor- 
tation in New England. Growing highway 
congestion, the delays and shifting patterns 
of air service, and the rapid decline of rail- 
road passenger service were visible to every- 
one, and having an adverse effect upon the 
economic health of New England. This group, 
which called itself the New England Air Road 
(NEAR) Study group, determined to see 
what could be done to reverse this passenger 
transport service deterioration. 

Initial attention was given to corridor 
routes linking southern New England with 
New York. A group of informal studies were 
undertaken which pulled together previous 
similar efforts and sought to determine 
whether it is technically and economically 
feasible to provide good quality, medium 
distance intercity ground passenger transpor- 
tation which could assist in relieving the 
overburden on local air and highway trans- 
port facilities. Whether such a service might 
assist in the future growth and development 
of New England was also investigated. 

The NEAR Study Group Reached Six 
Principal Conclusions: 

1. The provision of high speed intercity 
ground transportation services in the corri- 
dors between Boston, Providence, Rhode 
Island-central Connecticut and New York, 
is an object of established public policy. 

2. The United States Department of Trans- 
portation’s East Coast Corridor Program is 
conceptually and technically sound, but has 
been seriously hampered north and east of 
New York by the lack of an adequate 
mechanism for implementation. 

3. The exigencies of the present situation 
call for an evolutionary approach, starting 
with an improvement of existing rail inter- 
city passenger services and progressing 
through several stages of development to 
the design, construction and operation of an 
entirely new high speed ground service uti- 
lizing the best of the new technologies. 
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4. The implementation of such plan re- 
quires the active support and cooperation of 
local, state and federal governments and of 
private industry. However, no mechanism ex- 
ists for establishing this essential coopera- 
tion and implementing the resulting service. 

5. An excellent opportunity exists to con- 
struct an international SST jet port in east- 
ern Connecticut-western Rhode Island 
which could effectively serve Boston and 
New York, in addition to all of southern 
New England, if good high speed ground 
transport service could be available to and 
from the airport site. 

6. There exists a demand for high speed 
service over shorter route segments (such as 
Hartford to New York, and Providence to 
New York) where highways are congested 
and good air service is expensive to support 
and difficult to provide. Further, The Boston- 
New York market is growing so fast there 
is need right now for a good high speed 
ground transport system to relieve air and 
highway congestion, both areas where future 
major increases in capacity will be difficult 
and costly to achieve. 

The study group reviewed the reports and 
studies of the U.S. Northeast Corridor Proj- 
ect, the New England Regional Commission, 
United Aircraft, and others. It also had De- 
Leuw, Cather & Co., Dillon Read & Co., and 
Battelle Memorial Institute correlate and re- 
view presently available data concerning sev- 
eral service alternatives to get a sense of their 
probable ecoonmic feasibility. These studies 
indicate that with modest local, state, and 
federal assistance it would be possible to cre- 
ate and maintain an attractive useful inter- 
city ground passenger transport service on a 
self-supporting basis in the Boston-New York 
corridors, both for an interim railroad serv- 
ice and for an ultimate new-technology 
high speed service. 

Informational briefings have been held 
with several New England governors and sen- 
ators, and with representatives of the Penn 
Central Transportation Company. The re- 
sponse has been encouraging. 


FORMATION OF GEO-TRANSPORT FOUNDATION 


The NEAR study group decided that it 
could best be of assistance in getting active 
high speed ground transport development 
and implementations under way in southern 
New England by creating an organization 
which could bring about the necessary co- 
ordination and couperation between the con- 
cerned public and private sectors, and by 
providing a mechanism for implementing re- 
sulting plans. 

Accordingly, the Geo-Transport Founda- 
tion of New England was formed with the 
specific task of setting up a new agency 
which can (1) take over and operate inter- 
city railroad passenger services; (2) Design, 
build and operate a new-technology high 
speed ground passenger transport system; 
(3) Effectively blend public and private cap- 
ital in the conduct of these tasks; (4) Be 
eligible to receive grants from local, state and 
federal transportation assistance programs. 

The Geo-Transport Foundation of New 
England is incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts as a not-for-profit organiza- 
tion concerned with the evolutionary de- 
velopment and implementation of high 
speed intercity ground transport in New 
England, It is intended to be a regional or- 
ganization in nature and supported by New 
England industry and government, and 
therefore responsive to local interests and 
concerns. 

The GTF is intended as a transitional or- 
ganization which will bridge the gap be- 
tween an informal study group and the cre- 
ation of a new, permanent agency which can 
actually finance, acquire, build and operate 
interstate high speed ground passenger 
transport systems. GTF has as its principal 
task the creation of this new agency and 
getting it set up and in business. Blending 
the interest of the public and private sec- 
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tors of the economy to provide a mechanism 
for implementing joint regional federal high 
speed ground transport programs is a prime 
goal of GTF. 

CURRENT GTF ORGANIZATION AND FUNDING 

Initially the Foundation is being supported 
by principal New England industries. It is 
desired to have the governments of the New 
England states represented in and support- 
ing the organization. Application is being 
made to the New England Regional Commis- 
sion for funds to support a study of alter- 
native organizational forms for the ulti- 
mate agency which will enable it to finance, 
launch and manage a high speed ground 
transport service in New England, Funds 
will be needed from other sources, including 
state governments, to finance the develop- 
ment of the first two stages of evolutionary 
service (improved intercity service over exist- 
ing Penn Central lines, and the institution 
of modernized railroad passenger service over 
two routes between Boston and New York) 
and the correlation of these with regional, 
state and local transportation plans, 

Planning for the new technology high 
speed route will be initiated after plans are 
under way for a take-over of existing rail- 
road intercity passenger services. 

SHORT RANGE PLANNING 

Within the next year the Foundation in- 
tends to complete detailed plans for the cre- 
ation of an organization which can imple- 
ment the plans being drafted. Hopefully, the 
resulting organization will combine the in- 
terest of local and state governments, and 
of local industry in designing and operating 
& service which will be eligible for support by 
the United States Department of Trans- 
portation under plans which have been 
jointly developed by everyone concerned. 

The Foundation also intends to draft work 
plans for the initial tasks to be undertaken 
by the new organization, and to initiate dis- 
cussions with the Penn Central so the new 
organization can start up with a minimum 
of lost time and effort. 


ILLINOIS DEMONSTRATES STATE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am proud 
to share with my colleagues in the Con- 
gress important actions taken by our 
Illinois State Legislature that are of gen- 
eral interest. 

In 1969 in Illinois at least one positive 
answer has been given to the question of 
whether State governments will move to 
shoulder their share of the domestic 
problems confronting this Nation. In 6 
short months, Gov. Richard Ogilvie, with 
bipartisan support in the general assem- 
bly, has coaxed, pushed, and pulled the 
government of the State of Illinois into a 
position of leadership. 

An effective State government must 
attack the domestic problems of today. 
The State must be willing to take on the 
responsibility of exercising the taxing 
powers available to it to insure adequate 
revenues from an equitable tax system. 
The State must take a positive and ag- 
gressive role in those program areas that 
appropriately are run at the State level. 
The State must not play simply a care- 
taker role, on the one hand, nor abdicate 
its responsibilities by turning continually 
to the Federal Government for program 
development and initiative, on the other 
hand. And perhaps most important, the 
effective State must use its powers to help 
local communities in their tasks of pro- 
viding services and attacking the critical 
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problems that have become so apparent 
in recent years. 

This is the course that has been laid 
out for the State of Illinois. While Gov. 
Richard Ogilvie would be the first to ad- 
mit that this is only a beginning, the 
steps made thus far are impressive. 

INCOME TAX 


Within the restrictive provisions of an 
archaic State Constitution and in a set- 
ting of widespread and longstanding 
emotional opposition to an income tax, 
the Ogilvie administration constructed, 
proposed and steered through the Leg- 
islature, working closely with the Speaker 
of the House and the President of the 
Senate, the most significant reform in the 
State tax structure in the history of 
Illinois. 

The needs of the State and local gov- 
ernments have been met in the past by 
near-total reliance on regressive sales 
and property taxes with their attendant 
hardships on low and fixed income fami- 
lies. The yields from these taxes do not 
grow in succeeding years commensurate 
with the increased needs for schools, wel- 
fare, and other vital services. Frequent 
increases in the rates of these taxes over 
the years has only accented the 
inequities. 

The State was fiscally seriously sick 
and the band-aid palliatives and poli- 
tically expedient fiscal gimmicks of the 
past several years were simply not ade- 
quate. A bold prescription of unpleasant 
tasting strong medicine was needed. Gov- 
ernor Ogilvie met that test and brought 
the State of Illinois into the front-rank 
of States meeting their responsibilities 
and meeting the challenge of progressive 
action. 

A 2%-percent flat rate tax on gross 
income of individuals without any loop- 
holes was enacted. A 4-percent rate was 
applied to corporations. A liberal $1,000 
exemption for the taxpayer and each 
dependent is the only deduction provided 
from adjusted gross income—tline 9 of 
the Federal tax form—in addition, capi- 
tal gains, dividends, and State and local 
bond interest are taxed fully as ordinary 
income. This tax was accepted by the 
legislature with virtually no alterations 
to its structure. 

REVENUE SHARING 


The establishment of a new broadly 
based source of revenue for the State was 
accompanied by a specific State-local 
fiscal partnership by the provision that 
one-twelfth of the revenues from the 
tax would be shared by direct per capita 
distribution to city and county govern- 
ments. This principle, which many of us 
have supported and worked for on the 
Federal level for a Federal-State part- 
nership has become a reality in my home 
State. This breakthrough is eloquent 
testimony to the commitment the States 
are willing to make to the cities in the 
form of unrestricted block-grants over 
and above the continuation, and in fact 
increase, in various existing State-local 
categorical aid programs. 

Illinois also adjusted the sharing of 
sales tax revenues with the cities by in- 
creasing the city share by one-third and 
decreasing the State portion an equal 
amount, This greatly adds to the cities’ 
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ability to cope with their own diverse 
problems as they best see fit under the 
principles of homerule, and still pre- 
vented the onerous sales tax from being 
raised above its existing 5-cent total. 

We in the Federal Government would 
be well advised to recognize this type of 
commitment to the levels of government 
closest to the people and move now in 
our deliberations on tax reform to in- 
clude major tax-sharing with the States 
as an integral part. I am pleased to co- 
sponsor such legislation and will work 
with many of my colleagues for its enact- 
ment, 

MEETING THE NEEDS 

Education was rightfully singled out 
as the first priority of the Ogilvie ad- 
ministration and Illinois this year took a 
giant step forward in having the State 
bear a greater proportion of the increas- 
ing costs of our schools. State support for 
schools was increased by over 75 percent 
and special weighting provisions were 
added to give additional help to some 
urban school districts. 

Higher education made great advances 
when the State support for our 2-year 
community college system was more than 
doubled and two complete senior univer- 
sities were established, the first new in- 
stitutions since 1896. 

The most ambitious highway and 
road-building program in the history 
of Illinois was authorized by the crea- 
tion of a Trust Authority empowered to 
issue $2 billion in bonds along with in- 
creases in various user and license fees. 

The necessity to match Federal high- 
way funds has required four-fifths of 
available revenue sources in Ilinois— 
leaving a small amount for all other 
State and local roads. This has meant a 
steady deterioration of that system with 
over 6,000 miles of roads and over 1,000 
bridges below minimum design and safe- 
ty standards. In addition, a supplement- 
al freeway system of 2,000 miles of new 
roads is vital to future economic growth 
and development, especially in the un- 
derdeveloped areas of southern and 
western Illinois where jobs are needed 
now. 

The needs for highway safety will 
come first in this highway program and 
something will be done about the carnage 
on Illinois roads which last year in- 
volved 350,000 motor vehicle accidents 
with 155,000 injuries and 2,500 deaths. 


EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT 


Upon taking office in January 1969, 
Governor Ogilvie made a commitment to 
provide strong central leadership to a 
State government which in the past has 
been little more than a collection of au- 
tonomous agencies. To carry out this 
commitment, a bureau of the budget 
within the executive office of the Gover- 
nor was established and patterned after 
our Federal Bureau of the Budget. By 
agreement with the legislative leadership, 
the Governor converted the State from a 
biennial to an annual budget for fiscal 
year 1970 in order to make the heretofore 
ritualistic budget process a strong plan- 
ning and management tool in Illinois. 

The Governor’s office of human re- 
sources was established by executive 
order to focus top-level attention on the 
needs of minorities and to expand the 
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opportunities for all of our citizens. This 
office constitutes a major commitment by 
the State to coordinate and implement 
both OEO and model cities programs and 
to develop innovative answers with the 
State to our urban crisis. 

Many other steps were taken, both 
large and small. A full department of law 
enforcement was established with an IBI 
modeled after the FBI to wage the war 
on organized crime in the State. A de- 
partment of local government affairs was 
created to consolidate several separate 
agencies so that municipalities might get 
one-stop service in dealing with the State 
and a more efficient partnership devel- 
oped. 

CONCLUSION 

The most important message that 
comes from a review of what has hap- 
pened in Illinois in the last 6 months is 
precisely that—a great deal has hap- 
pened. Gov. Richard B. Ogilvie has led 
Illinois in a demonstration that State 
government can be a major positive force 
in our federal system. He and a majority 
of legislators in both the State senate 
and house have shown that a State can 
face up to its responsibilities—They have 
had the rugged courage to follow what in 
their view was the responsible course, po- 
litically risky though it may have been. 

Strong legislative leadership provided 
by Representative Ralph T. Smith, 
speaker of the house, and Senator W. 
Russell Arrington, president pro tempore 
and majority leader of the senate, meant 
that all the creative energies of the State 
government were harnessed together in 
common cause. I am very proud of the 
political courage and high sense of public 
responsibility which these leaders have 
shown in Illinois. 

The Illinois story is concrete proof of 
the new and exciting chapters which will 
be written in the next 4 years in the 
revitalized partnership of our Federal 
system. 

Illinois has not previously been in the 
forefront in facing up to its responsi- 
bilities. But great progress has been made 
in this past 6 months that forecasts a 
better tomorrow for all our citizens and 
a stronger, more constructive role for the 
State and its municipalities. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1970 FOR 
MILITARY PROCUREMENT, RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, AND 
FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF MIS- 
SILE TEST FACILITIES AT KWAJ- 
ALEIN MISSILE RANGE, AND RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT STRENGTH 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hucues in the chair). The hour of 1 
o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 2546) to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1970 for procure- 
ment of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, 
and tracked combat vehicles, and re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation 
for the Armed Forces, and to authorize 
the construction of test facilities at 
Kwajalein Missile Range, and to pre- 
scribe the authorized personnel strength 
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of the Selected Reserve of each reserve 
component of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the previous order, the Chair recog- 
nizes the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to suggest the absence of a quorum, with- 
out losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assignment legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, Senator 
STENNIS on February 28, 1969, appointed 
me chairman of a special ad hoc Sub- 
committee on Tactical Air Power of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Other Members appointed to serve on 
this subcommittee were Senator Sy- 
MINGTON, YOUNG, THURMOND, TOWER, and 
GOLDWATER. 

Senator STENNIS requested that we 
conduct as searching an inquiry as pos- 
sible into the request of the military for 
billions of dollars pertaining to the tac- 
tical aircraft of all three services. Spe- 
cifically, Senator Stennis requested that 
we examine the new fighter programs— 
namely, the Air Force F-15 and the 
Navy F-14. In addition, he requested that 
we examine the F-111 program and the 
many types of tactical air-to-ground 
missiles that are an important part of 
our tactical aircraft. 

I was pleased and honored to serve 
as chairman of the Tactical Air Power 
Subcommittee. We spent many days in 
receiving extensive briefings from the 
military. The purpose of these briefings, 
of course, was to become thoroughly 
familiar with the intended operational 
mission of the weapons systems involved; 
their performance characteristics; 
whether they are on schedule; the mag- 
nitude of the costs involved; and other 
related matters. In particular, it was 
our purpose to determine the justifica- 
tion for initiating or continuing the 
many programs that fall within the 
sphere of tactical aviation. 

I want to say at the outset that tac- 
tical aircraft and the related missiles 
associated with such aircraft is a very 
broad area and encompasses many types 
of individual aircraft and missiles. 

I believe it would be well to dwell 
briefly on an explanation of what is 
meant by tactical aircraft so that the 
Senators may have an appreciation of 
the type of military equipment that Iam 
talking about. 

The primary objective of tactical air 
forces is to assist our ground forces in 
fighting nonnuclear wars. They achieve 
this objective by performing three es- 
sential missions: 

First. Air superiority: The most im- 
portant mission for tactical air forces is 
to defend our land forces from attack by 
enemy air forces. This is done by pos- 
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sessing a superior air-to-air capability 
over any enemy air force. It is often- 
times referred to as a “dogfight” capa- 
bility. 

Second. Close air support: Tactical air- 
craft provide firepower in support of our 
land forces by inflicting casualties and 
damage on enemy troops and equipment 
immediately adjacent to our ground 
forces. 

Third. Interdiction missions: Tactical 
aircraft are used to restrict and impede 
the enemy’s movement of men and ma- 
teriel. This is done by striking road and 
rail networks behind the lines, trans- 
portation points, supply depots, air 
bases, and so forth. 

It is important to be aware of the fact 
that the design requirement for an air 
superiority aircraft are largely dissimi- 
lar from aircraft performing the latter 
two missions, which are air-to-ground 
missions, The requirement for air-to-air 
combat dictates that the aircraft be 
light, fast, highly maneuverable, and so 
forth. The requirement for carrying a 
large number of bombs over long dis- 
tances on air-to-ground missions gen- 
erally dictates that these aircraft are 
heavier, slower, and less maneuverable. 
As a consequence, these aircraft cannot 
compete in successful air-to-air combat 
with enemy dogfighters. To survive, they 
must operate in what is known as a 
“permissive air environment.” 

I will discuss later in my speech the 
vital need for a new fighter. Before doing 
so, I would like to mention the specific 
weapons systems that the Tactical Air 
Power Subcommittee reviewed; some of 
the pertinent facts concerning these 
weapons systems; the recommendations 
that we made to the full Armed Services 
Committee; and the final action taken 
by the Armed Services Committee in re- 
spect to our recommendations. 

The programs reviewed by the Tactical 
Air Power subcommittee were: The RF- 
111, a reconnaissance version of the F- 
111 aircraft; the light intratheater trans- 
port—LIT; the AGM X-3 air-to-ground 
missile; the Cheyenne helicopter; the 
F-111 aircraft programs; the AX tac- 
tical aircraft; the A-T tactical aircraft; 
the A-37 tactical aircraft; the Harrier, a 
new V/STOL aircraft; the Tow antitank 
missile; the Condor air-to-ground tacti- 
cal missile; the Maverick air-to-ground 
tactical missile; the F-15 new Air Force 
fighter; the F-14 new Navy fighter; and 
the A-6 tactical aircraft. 

I would now like to discuss very briefly 
each of these programs for which the 
services requested very substantial funds 
in the fiscal year 1970 authorization bill, 
and the actions taken by the Tactical Air 
Power Subcommittee. 

First. The RF-111: The RF-111 is a 
reconnaissance version of the F-111 cur- 
rently being produced for the Air Force. 
The Air Force requested $15 million to 
initiate R. & D. However, our investiga- 
tion revealed that the total cost for the 
program would amount to $821 million. 
The purpose of the RF-111 was to per- 
form the reconnaissance role for tac- 
tical Air Force. 

We determined that the Air Force al- 
ready has purchased 481 RF-4C’s; a sub- 
stantial quantity of RF-101’s; the very 
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effective SR-71’s, and also has available 
other reconnaissance equipment. There- 
fore, it was our recommendation that the 
justification for this program lacked suf- 
ficient merit in that the value to be real- 
ized for this large expenditure was not 
justified. 

It was the feeling of the Tactical Air 
Power Subcommittee, Mr. President, that 
this was one of the better illustrations of 
the proper role that the Congress can 
play with reference to military programs. 
Although the request for this year was 
relatively small, namely, $15 million, and 
therefore not nearly as substantial as 
many other on-going programs, we felt 
that one of the vital roles we could play 
was to “nip in the bud” programs of ques- 
tionable justification before our invest- 
ment became large. After programs have 
been underway for several years and the 
investment in Government funds is high, 
it is extremely difficult to cancel them. 
After all, to do so would result in the 
almost complete loss of our previous in- 
vestment, with no visible return to our 
defense establishment through increased 
readiness. This type of decision is all the 
more difficult where the remaining funds 
needed to complete are relatively small 
when compared with large prior expend- 
itures. That is why the Tactical Air 
Power Subcommittee concentrated par- 
ticularly hard on those programs that the 
military desired to initiate this year but 
whose ulimate expenditure over future 
years would amount to billions of dollars. 

The full Armed Services Committee 
agreed with our recommendation to de- 
lete the $15 million requested to initiate 
R. & D. for the F-111. Denying the ini- 
tiation of this program will result in a 
total savings to the Government of at 
least $821 million. 

Second. LIT—Light intratheater trans- 
port—was a proposal by the Air Force to 
develop a new tactical airlift aircraft to 
replace the C-123 and the C-130 aircraft 
in the mid 1970’s. It was to be a tilt-wing, 
turbo-prop aircraft. The request by the 
Air Force was small, namely only $1 mil- 
lion for R. & D. 

The Tactical Air Power Subcommittee 
recommended that funds for this air- 
craft be denied, and the full committee 
agreed with our recommendation. The 
reason for our action was twofold: 

First, the C-130 has done an excellent 
job in meeting this mission requirement 
in Vietnam and the Department of De- 
fense indicated that, if necessary, it 
could continue to rely on this aircraft 
in the 1970’s. 

Second, the tilt-wing concept of air- 
craft appeared to our committee to be 
questionable technologically. Well over 
$100 million was spent to build five XC- 
142 tilt-wing aircraft. Four of the five 
crashed. Further, Air Force testimony 
indicated that the fate of nearly every 
V/STOL aircraft we have built has been 
the same—they have crashed. There- 
fore, although the funds request was 
small, we denied the request. It is ex- 
tremely important to note that the total 
cost of this program would have been 
$437 million as a minimum for R. & D. 
alone. No production costs were avail- 
able, but it is thoroughly reasonable to 
conclude that the total cost for this pro- 
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gram would have exceeded $1 billion 
once production costs were included. 

Third. The AGM X-3 is a new tactical 
air-to-ground, standoff missile. The Air 
Force requested $3 million to initiate 
R. & D. The committee denied the request 
for $3 million, and the full Armed Serv- 
ices Committee supported our recommen- 
dation. 

The primary reason for our denial of 
the fund request was the fact that all 
three services currently have a large 
family of air-to-ground missiles either 
in being or in R. & D., including the Tow, 
Walleye, Bullpup, Maverick, Condor, 
Shrike, Standard Arm, and so forth. 

The Tactical Air Power Subcommittee 
felt that before any new additional air- 
to-ground missile development work 
should be undertaken, that the Depart- 
ment of Defense should study thoroughly 
the entire family of air-to-ground tacti- 
cal missiles for all three services. In ad- 
dition, we felt that the Department of 
Defense should analyze all existing pro- 
grams to determine if the requirements 
for each type is still valid and to insure 
the elimination of any duplication of 
military effort. 

We did recognize that the AGMX-3 had 
some proposed performance characteris- 
tics that were different from our existing 
family of weapons. However, we were not 
persuaded that these few characteristics 
were sufficient to justify starting out on 
a program that would cost at least $200 
million for R. & D. alone. The Air Force 
had no cost information on how much it 
would cost to produce these missiles. The 
ultimate cost of this program unques- 
tionably would exceed $500 million, and 
therefore we felt that the ramifications 
of cancelling a $3 million request for 
this item in fiscal year 1970 was signifi- 
cant indeed. 

Fourth. The Cheyenne: The Chey- 
enne is a rigid rotor helicopter being 
developed by the Army for the close air 
support of its ground forces. They in- 
tended to buy 375 Cheyennes. As a mat- 
ter of fact, 10 test aircraft have been 
produced, and one of them recently 
crashed. The program encountered se- 
rious technical difficulties. As a result, the 
Army recently decided to cancel the pro- 
duction contract with the Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. 

The Tactical Air Power Subcommit- 
tee took note of the Army’s decision to 
cancel the contract, and subsequently 
the full Armed Services Committee elim- 
inated the entire $429 million contained 
in the Army’s request for the Cheyenne 
program. 

The Army desires to continue R. & D. 
on the Cheyenne aircraft. However, its 
request to continue R. & D. came after 
the Tactical Air Power Subcommittee 
had completed its deliberations. There- 
fore, all funds with respect to this air- 
craft had been eliminated. 

I think it would be fair to say, how- 
ever, that the Tactical Air Power Sub- 
committee would favor continuing the 
R. & D. at some reasonable level, be- 
cause this aircraft represents a quantum 
jump in the state of the art. Also, it 
would not seem reasonable to merely 
junk the nine existing aircraft which we 
already have paid for. However, as I 
stated, the Army’s reivsed request for 
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funds was received too late to take ac- 
tion thereon, and all money for the 
Cheyenne was removed from the bill. 

Fifth. The F-111: The F-111 aircraft 
is the Air Force version of the TFX. The 
original design mission for this aircraft 
was the low level delivery of nuclear 
bombs. In 1964 it was given an additional 
interdiction mission to deliver general 
purpose bombs. It is the only Air Force 
tactical aircraft fully capable of operat- 
ing at night and in all weather condi- 
tions. The present program calls for the 
purchase of 550 operational aircraft. 
These aircraft will cost $6.667 billion— 
$1.569 billion for R. & D. and $5.089 bil- 
lion for production. The average unit 
cost is $12.5 million each, including 
R. & D., compared with the original esti- 
mated cost of $3.4 million each, made 
in November 1963. 

The subcommittee of course exam- 
ined in some detail the reasons for the 
substantial increase in costs. They are 
as follows: A reduction in the overall 
program from 1,388 to 550 aircraft; a 
reduced production rate; many configu- 
ration changes to the aircraft; the pur- 
chase of different models; drastic infla- 
tion during the past 4 years; and 
contractual underestimation of cost. 

The subcommittee deliberated at con- 
siderable length relative to this program. 
It concluded that the request of the Air 
Force for $800.2 million, including $73 
million for R. & D., $71.4 million for 
overruns, and $655.8 million for 68 air- 
craft, was justified. We were persuaded 
by the fact that it is the only aircraft 
that can perform tactical missions at 
night and in all weather, and has the 
longest range of any other tactical air- 
craft. This is an extremely important 
role for tactical aircraft to perform. 

Quite obviously we cannot dictate vis- 
ual or good weather during periods of 
conflict with an enemy. We must have 
an aircraft that can perform at night 
and in bad weather. No one regrets the 
cost increases more than I do. 

There is one special area relative to 
the F-111 that the subcommittee also 
analyzed in detail. That is the rather 
well publicized Mark II avionics for the 
F-111D model. The F-111A is equipped 
with the Mark I avionics, costing about 
$400,000 each. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Nevada yield at that point? 

Mr. CANNON. I would prefer, if the 
Senator would not mind, to go through 
my entire statement and then I will sub- 
mit to questions on all parts of it. 

Mr. GORE. I do not quite understand 
the term “avionics.” I wonder would the 
Senator explain that to me? 

Mr. CANNON. Avionics consist of the 
sophisticated electronic gear in the air- 
craft which permits it to carry out its 
navigational mission, its bombing mis- 
sion, and so forth. It makes it possible to 
go to a preselected point and to get 
there with pinpoint accuracy in the per- 
formance of the mission and to return. 
That is generally referred to in the term 
of “avionics.” 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, it was 
decided by the Department of Defense 
to purchase a new Mark II avionics for 
the F-111D in order to give it the ac- 
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curacy required to drop conventional 
bombs. It was estimated to cost $750,000 
per aircraft. The present cost is about 
$2 million per aircraft. We registered 
our vital concern relative to the cost of 
the Mark II system with the Air Force. 
Subsequently, the Air Force stated that 
it intended only to buy those Mark II's 
which already are under contract and 
for which funds already have been pre- 
viously appropriated. Therefore, it was 
our feeling that approximately $85 mil- 
lion could be removed from the fiscal year 
1970 authorization request for this air- 
craft, or that additional F-111’s could 
be purchased with this money. The Air 
Force felt that only about $60 million 
could be saved by not purchasing new 
additional Mark II avionics sets. 

The final action taken by the Armed 
Services Committee was to direct the Air 
Force to not purchase any additional 
Mark II sets with fiscal year 1970 funds 
and to take this money and purchase 
additional F-111 aircraft therewith. 

The Air Force presently is determining 
the amount of money that can be applied 
to additional F-111 aircraft procurement 
and also what type of modified avionics 
system will subsequently be installed on 
the remaining F-111D aircraft. 

I would like to add that the cost 
figures that I have mentioned previously 
refer only to the F—111 A/E/D. We did 
not analyze the FB-111 program, which 
is a strategic bomber version of the F- 
111 and which involves an additional 
$1 billion. 

I also should point out that the spare 
parts cost for the F-111 tactical fighter 
aircraft is now estimated at $532.7 mil- 
lion. The total estimated cost of the 
550 F-111 tactical fighter, including 
spare parts, will be $7.2 billion. 

Sixth. AX: The AX is a new tactical 
aircraft proposed by the Air Force to 
supply close air support for Army ground 
forces. The Air Force requests $12 mil- 
lion to initiate research and develop- 
ment this year. The Tactical Air Power 
Subcommittee recommended, and the 
Armed Services Committee approved, 
this request. 

During our briefings it was apparent 
that the Cheyenne helicopter and the 
AX aircraft were clearly competitive for 
the same mission. It was clear to the 
members that we definitely would not 
support both of these programs because 
we felt that both of them were not justi- 
fied. However, when the Army canceled 
the Cheyenne helicopter program and 
after independently reviewing the pro- 
posed AX program, we recommended 
that funds for it be authorized. 

It is quite clear that today and in 
the near future there is a distinct re- 
quirement for aircraft specifically de- 
signed for the close air support mission. 
Today in Vietnam we are using multi- 
purpose aircraft such as the A-6, A-7, 
A-37, F-100, and even the F-4 to per- 
form this role in addition to Army heli- 
copter gun ships. The Air Force states 
that it will use existing technology and 
anticipates that the aircraft can be de- 
veloped quickly and without substantial 
difficulty. The total research and devel- 
opment costs are estimated at $137 mil- 
lion which appears high. The total esti- 
mated production costs, including spare 
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parts and support equipment, will be 
$1.33 billion. Therefore, the. total pro- 
gram cost estimate is $1.467 billion. This 
is a substantial sum as the members 
know and, if the program is pursued to 
completion, will buy slightly less than 
1,000 aircraft. 

The Air Force estimates that this air- 
craft can be purchased for approximately 
$1.2 to $1.3 million each, 

We have today no specialized aircraft 
to perform this role. It was the opinion 
of the subcommittee that we should have 
such an aircraft for the 1970’s. We felt 
that during the past few years we have 
concentrated too much on the “multipur- 
pose” aircraft which has degraded our 
aircraft in the performance of their pri- 
mary mission. It is just not possible to 
build one aircraft to perform several mis- 
sions, Too many compromises are built 
into the aircraft and, furthermore, nu- 
merous additional costs are involved. 

Seventh. A-7: The A-7 is a single-seat, 
single-engine tactical aircraft developed 
by the Navy for both close air support 
and interdiction missions. Both the Navy 
and the Air Force are purchasing this 
aircraft. The Air Force requested $348.2 
million to purchase 128 aircraft, and 
$26.5 million for long-lead items. The 
Navy requested 27 aircraft to cost $99.6 
million, and $4.4 million for long-lead 
items. 

It was clear from Air Force testimony 
that they are not enthusiastic about the 
A-7 aircraft. It was clear, further, that 
former civilian officials in the Depart- 
ment of Defense had been very enthusi- 
astic about this aircraft because it was 
supposed to be economical. Originally, it 
was to cost slightly over $1.2 million. Its 
present cost approximates $3 million 
which is comparable to the present cost 
of the F-4 fighter aircraft. It is clear 
that the F—4 is our only air superiority- 
type aircraft. The Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force testified that the F-4 could 
perform the close air support and inter- 
diction missions almost as well, if not as 
well, as the A-7. Therefore, in view of 
the Air Force’s complete lack of enthu- 
siasm for this aircraft, the subcommit- 
tee removed all A-7 funds from the Air 
Force fiscal year 1970 request, amounting 
to $374.7 million. We authorized the Air 
Force to buy 120 F-4 aircraft for the 
$348.2 million and to use the $26.5 mil- 
lion for long-lead items for the F-4. 

The Air Force has already received 
funds for 74 A-T aircraft. However, very 
few of them have been delivered. Most 
of them are in the very early stages of 
production. As a result, we denied the 
Navy’s request for 27 aircraft, costing 
$99.6 million and the $4.4 million for 
long-lead items. We requested the De- 
partment of Defense to make the neces- 
sary budgetary and other arrangements 
to permit the Navy to receive out of the 
previously funded Air Force money the 
equivalent number of A—7’s which would 
have been procured under the Navy’s 
request in this bill. 

The committee, of course, had nothing 
against the A-7 aircraft. However, its 
prime mission is to deliver heavy bomb 
loads over long distances. It does require 
a permissive air environment in which 
to operate because it cannot conduct an 
effective air battle with an enemy fighter. 
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We therefore agreed with the Air Force 
position that our national defense would 
be better served by purchasing the F-4 
rather than the A-T. Also most impor- 
tantly we believe that additional costs 
incurred, if any, would be nominal 
indeed. 

Subsequent to the testimony by the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force the com- 
mittee eliminated all A-7 procurement 
and recommended purchase of F-4 air- 
craft instead. I should add that the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force called on 
me yesterday to furnish information 
recently developed by the Air Force. 

The information indicates that after 
a new reappraisal, for various reasons, 
including financial, the Air Force prefers 
to continue purchasing A-7's. I have not 
had time to completely evaluate this 
most recent Air Force information nor 
to discuss it with other members of the 
subcommittee and am not prepared to 
make any other recommendation. I firmly 
support the committee’s position. 

Eight. A-37: The A-37 is a tactical air- 
craft being purchased by the Air Force 
for the close air support role. It is a 
modified T-37-B which is a twin jet 
trainer aircraft. The Congress has al- 
ready authorized funds for several squad- 
rons which are to be turned over to the 
Vietnamese Air Force. The $38.5 million 
that the Air Force requested in fiscal year 
1970 for 96 A-37-B’s were for active Air 
Force units. However, deliveries of these 
aircraft would not commence until late 
1970. More important, their use in the 
active Air Force is planned to be con- 
fined to Southeast Asia because of their 
relatively limited capabilities. Upon ter- 
mination of the war in South Vietnam 
they are to be turned over to the Air 
National Guard. The Tactical Air Power 
Subcommittee, with the subsequent con- 
currence of the full Armed Services Com- 
mittee, reduced the request of the Air 
Force from 96 to 36 A-37’'s. We felt that 
introducing large numbers of these 
limited capable aircraft into the inven- 
tory was not justified. Therefore, the Air 
Force request was reduced by $22.5 mil- 
lion from $38.5 million to $16 million. 

Ninth. Harrier: The Harrier is a V/ 
STOL aircraft developed by Hawker- 
Siddley in England which the Marine 
Corps desires to purchase. It requested 
$57.6 million for 12 aircraft. The Tactical 
Air Power Subcommittee reviewed this 
program in considerable detail. One of 
the very attractive features of this pro- 
gram is the fact that it will require no 
research and development funds. The 
aircraft has already been developed. The 
Marine Corps will conduct extensive op- 
erational tests with the 12 aircraft. They 
persuaded us of the merit of this pro- 
gram because of the aircraft’s ability to 
operate from small helicopter-type land- 
ing pads whether these pads are on land 
or on board ship. 

Another persuasive factor relative to 
this request is that the Marine Corps 
gave up the purchase of 17 F-4’s for a 
comparable amount of money. Therefore, 
additional Government funds were not 
involved. 

The Tactical Air Power Subcommittee 
felt that, inasmuch as the military has 
never had any V/STOL operational air- 
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craft, this program should be pursued to 
determine once and for all the military 
advantages of this type of aircraft. All 
previous V/STOL aircraft were R. & D. 
prototypes. 

We were concerned about the balance- 
of-payments aspects. The Marine Corps 
assured us that it had studied this aspect 
thoroughly and made the necessary ar- 
rangements so the balance-of-payments 
impact would be negligible, if any. 

Tenth. Tow: The Tow is a wire-guided 
antitank missile. It also has capability 
against hard targets. The Army re- 
quested $2.1 million for research and de- 
velopment and $156 million for procure- 
ment, The subcommittee was impressed 
with the capabilities of this missile, 
which can be used on the ground and 
was also planned to be installed on the 
ill-fated Cheyenne helicopter. 

The subcommittee did feel that the 
Army was building up too rapidly the 
quantities of these missiles to be pur- 
chased. Therefore, we recommended, and 
the Armed Services Committee con- 
curred, a reduction of $14 million from 
the procurement request; namely, from 
$156 to $142 million. 

This is another in the large family of 
tactical missiles launched both from the 
air and from the ground which we felt 
the military might well be buying exces- 
sive types and quantities. Therefore, I 
am herewith requesting thet the military 
completely review this family of weap- 
ons. 

Eleventh. Condor: The Condor is an 
air-to-ground tactical missile being de- 
veloped by the Navy. The Navy requested 
$12.9 million to continue research and 
development. This program is over 1 
year behind schedule because of techni- 
cal difficulties. We were extremely con- 
cerned about this schedule slippage and 
whether or not this missile will be a 
successful addition to our military arse- 
nal. We did not feel it wise to deny the 
$12.9 million which would in effect can- 
cel the program, inasmuch as we have 
already invested over $100 million. The 
current estimate is that total research 
and development will cost $15 million. 

If significant progress is not made this 
year on this program then I would cer- 
tainly recommend a searching reap- 
praisal next year, and specifically before 
we authorize any production funds for 
this missile. 

Twelfth. Maverick: The Maverick is 
the new air-to-ground tactical missile 
being developed by the Air Force to kill 
enemy tanks and small fixed targets. The 
Air Force requested $39.6 million to con- 
tinue research and development in fiscal 
year 1970. The Tactical Air Power Sub- 
committee and the full Armed Services 
Committee approved continuation of this 
program. Three primary reasons for the 
Maverick are that, first, it can attack at 
lower altitudes and has a better range- 
speed capability; second, being a smaller 
weapon, more missiles per aircraft can 
be carried, and third, being a smaller 
weapon, it is less expensive. 

The total research and development 
program is estimated at $142.8 million, of 
which $70 million has been authorized 
in prior years. The total production cost 
is estimated at $306 million. Our con- 
cern is not with the Maverick but the 
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principle that the services purchase 
fewer types of air-to-ground missiles. 
This is an additional missile in the 
family of air-to-ground missiles. I am 
herewith requesting the Department of 
Defense to analyze it thoroughly to see 
if there is any duplication with other 
programs. This program is on schedule 
and therefore we authorized funds for 
it to continue in research and develop- 
ment. 

Thirteenth. A-6: The A-6 is a tactical 
aircraft developed for the Navy. It is 
the Navy’s only night, all-weather ca- 
pable aircraft. They requested $62.5 mil- 
lion for 12 aircraft. It has proven itself 
in many combat sorties over North Viet- 
nam. The Navy requested 12 aircraft for 
attrition; namely, to replace forecasted 
losses. We were impressed with its com- 
bat performance and authorized the air- 
craft. 

Mr. President, because of their im- 
portance, I left the following programs 
until last: The Air Force’s F-15 and the 
Navy’s F-14. The F-15 is a new air-to- 
air superiority fighter to be developed for 
the Air Force. It is to be operational by 
1975 and will replace the F-4. The Air 
Force’s request was for $175 million to 
initiate research and development in fis- 
cal year 1970. The total program will cost 
an estimated $5.14 billion, including 
$1.080 billion for research and develop- 
ment and $4.060 billion for production. 
spares, and ground support equipment. 
The estimated unit cost is $10 million 
per aircraft. 

The F-14 is a new air superiority 
fighter being developed for the Navy. It 
also must perform the Fleet Air Defense 
mission that was intended to be per- 
formed by the F-111B. The F-14A will 
use the P-12 engine and the Phoenix 
missile developed for the F-111B. The 
F-14B will incorporate a new advanced 
technology engine which will also be 
the same basic engine to be used on the 
Air Force F-15. The F—14C will have new 
avionics. It is to be a variable sweep- 
wing aircraft with a two-man crew. The 
Navy requested $464 million; namely, 
$225 million for research and develop- 
ment, and $239 million for procurement, 
including six aircraft. The total esti- 
mated cost for the F-14 program includ- 
ing all three models will be $6.4 billion, 
including $1.3 billion for research and de- 
velopment and $5.1 billion for produc- 
tion cost to purchase 463 aircraft. The 
cost per aircraft including research and 
development is estimated at $15 million. 

Mr. President, I would now like to dis- 
cuss why, in my opinion, it is so critical 
that the United States pursue the de- 
velopment of these two aircraft and why 
we need to commence these programs 
this year when economic considerations 
are so important. To be able to fight a 
successful conventional war it is essen- 
tial that we have an air superiority air- 
craft that can dominate the battlefield. 
This requires an aircraft that can meet 
and defeat any enemy aircraft in air-to- 
air battle. This in turn permits our other 
tactical aircraft to support our ground 
forces by bombing enemy troops, supply 
lines, etc. Without an air superiority 
fighter capable of protecting all of our 
other tactical aircraft which require a 
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“permissive” air environment we would 
be faced with a very dangerous situation. 

The only aircraft in our inventory 
today with an acceptable air-to-air com- 
bat capability is the F-4. This aircraft 
has proven to be an excellent weapon 
system. However, it is critically impor- 
tant to recognize that its technology 
dates back to 1955. In an age of rapidly 
advancing technological achievements, it 
is not only questionable but doubtful 
that it could cope successfully with po- 
tential adversary aircraft in the mid- 
1970's. 

The most likely enemy air superiority 
aircraft threat today is the MIG-21. Ex- 
tensive testimony by the Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee last year es- 
tablished that the F-4 was at least equal 
in performance to the MIG-21 at normal 
fighting altitudes. Our best military ex- 
perts state that today, therefore, there is 
relative equality between the F—4 and the 
MIG-21. 

We are then faced with several impor- 
tant issues: What has the Soviet Union 
done recently and what will it do in the 
future with respect to fighter aircraft de- 
velopment? Most importantly, what air- 
to-air fighter capability will the Soviets 
possess by the mid-1970’s? Can the 
United States continue to rely upon the 
F-4 in the mid-1970’s? The answer pro- 
vided by all recognized experts is that 
the F-4 will be technologically outmoded 
by the mid-1970’s and, therefore, we can- 
not rely upon the F—4 to achieve or main- 
tain suprema in air-to-air combat 
with a potential enemy. 

The informed experts agree that an 
aircraft designed on a technology of the 
1955 time frame will be totally inade- 
quate to cope with the highly sophisti- 
cated aircraft of potential enemies in 
the mid-1970’s. As the Preparedness In- 
vestigating Subcommittee’s report unan- 
imously concluded in October 1968: 

We have grave concern over the ability of 
the United States to establish and maintain 
control of the air during the 1970’s. 


It is well recognized that if the air 
space is controlled, then the battle area 
and surrounding terrain is controlled. If 
the airspace is not controlled, especially 
against a first-class airpower, then tac- 
tical aircraft designed for air-to-ground 
roles will be relatively ineffective in the 
performance of their missions. Even 
modern aircraft designed for air-to- 
ground roles require a “permissive” air 
environment, that is, no heavy enemy 
fighter opposition, if they are to carry 
out their mission with success. 

The committee is compelled to point 
out that for the last few years the United 
States has concentrated on the develop- 
ment of “multipurpose” missions, includ- 
ing air-to-air combat and air-to-ground 
missions. The requirements for an air- 
craft to be capable of performing “multi- 
purpose” missions unquestionably com- 
promises an aircraft in the performance 
of its primary mission, irrespective of 
the nature of its primary mission. It is 
the committee’s judgment that we now 
concentrate on the development of the 
fighter aircraft specially configured and 
confined to the “air superiority” role. We 
have long neglected undertaking a new 
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program in this area, relying exclusively 
on the capability of the F-4. 

Now let us examine in unclassified 
form the development by the Soviet 
Union to improve on the Mig—21 which 
we already stated is equal in fighting 
performance to our F-4. 

The Soviets since 1955 have flown 18 
new models of modern-type aircraft. 
Obviously, not all of these different 
models will go into production or be- 
come operational. However, it does af- 
ford the Soviets with a wide selection of 
high performance flying prototypes 
from which it can select the very best 
for production. 

Seven of the 18 new models were seen 
for the first time by the free world at 
the July 1967 Moscow airshow. It was at 
this show that we first saw the Foxbat, 
the present holder of the world’s speed 
record. Intelligence sources estimated 
that at least three of the new fighters 
seen for the first time at that airshow 
are currently in or will go to production. 

It is a well-established fact that during 
the past decade the Soviet Union has in- 
troduced at least one new type opera- 
tional fighter every 2 years. A total of six, 
with 11 models; namely, five models of 
the Mig-21 Fishbed; two models of the 
Fishpot, one model each of the Fitter, 
Firebar, Fiddler, and the Flagon, 

It is also well established that the So- 
viet Union has concentrated its develop- 
ment and production efforts on tactical 
aircraft specifically oriented for the air 
superiority role. In general, this means it 
concentrates on aircraft that are light 
fast, and highly maneuverable. 

In contrast, with Soviet emphasis on 
producing many types of aircraft devoted 
to control of the air, the United States 
has developed and is relying completely 
on only one air superiority weapon sys- 
tem—the F-4. 

It is fundamental to conclude that the 
new Soviet aircraft flown in 1967 by the 
Soviets are and will be superior to the 
Mig-21. Further, when they become oper- 
ational they will be superior to the F-4. 
After all, a nation with its eyes on the 
future and on what potential adversaries 
may do will not develop new weapon sys- 
tems that are inferior to existing models. 

It is important to note that all seven 
types of tactical aircraft flown by the 
Soviet Union at its July 1967 airshow 
were designed before 1964. It is extremely 
reasonable to assume that the Soviets 
since the airshow have continued its de- 
sign efforts to improve upon the impres- 
sive aircraft flown at the 1967 airshow. 
It is also reasonable to assume that new 
and improved types are now being flown 
or are in advanced stages of development. 
The U.S.S.R. does not make frequent an- 
nouncements of its progress in aircraft or 
other military fields of endeavor. 

I earnestly believe that the high level 
of effort being undertaken by the Soviets 
during the past few years and a con- 
servative assessment of its future activi- 
ties dictates that the United States must, 
of necessity, seriously concern itself to- 
day with the development of new air 
superiority fighter aircraft. 

A modern fighter takes several years 
to develop and produce. This is an in- 
evitable and inescapable fact. Therefore, 
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even though it is decided to approve and 
fund a new fighter today, it will be 1975 
before it is operational. There is one ex- 
ception to this rule: The F-14A will be 
operational at a substantially earlier date 
because it will use the existing engine 
and avionics technology developed for 
the F-111B program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a brief question 
at that point? 

Mr. CANNON. I would prefer not to 
yield until I have completed my state- 
ment. Then I shall be happy to yield for 
questions on anything I have pointed 
out. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Very well. I did not 
know which the Senator preferred. 

Mr. CANNON. It is important to point 
out that the United States and its free 
world allies have approximate numerical 
parity in tactical aircraft with the Soviet 
Union and other Communist alined 
nations. 

People also will ask the logical ques- 
tion: Why do we need both the F-14 
and the F-15? 

I would like to state that the F-15 
will be developed by the Air Force for 
the sole mission of achieving a maximum 
air-to-air capability. As such it will be 
light, fast, and highly maneuverable. 
Most importantly, it would not be able 
to operate from an aircraft carrier. If it 
were given this assignment, it would of 
necessity have to be structurally substan- 
tially heavier and it would be compro- 
mised in other respects in order to have 
the necessary operating characteristics 
required by the Navy. The F-15 will also 
have only a single pilot and will have the 
minimum avionics necessary to perform 
its mission. 

The F-14 Navy fighter of necessity 
must be designed structurally to operate 
from a carrier. Anyone who has wit- 
nessed carrier landings and catapult 
launchings will recognize the structural 
integrity requirements for such an air- 
craft. Also, most importantly, the oper- 
ating environment of carrier task forces 
requires that the F-14 must perform the 
fleet air defense mission. This requires 
that it be able to fiy long distances and 
to loiter for substantial periods to pro- 
tect the carrier against incoming enemy 
bombers, fighter aircraft, missiles, and 
so forth. It also requires a more sophis- 
ticated avionics system to detect incom- 
ing enemy aircraft. 

The F-14 will fill the role of the can- 
celed F-111B in performing the fleet 
air defense mission and the F-14B will 
replace the F-4 fighter aircraft in the air 
superiority role in the mid-1970’s. The 
Navy has limited space aboard its car- 
riers. Therefore, it must design its fight- 
er aircraft to perform multiple missions. 
The threat it faces includes not only at- 
tacks from bombers and missiles but from 
highly maneuverable fighters as well. The 
Navy must defend against this multiple 
threat with limited numbers of fighters. 
Therefore, this forces their design to ac- 
commodate the multiple capabilities re- 
quired. As a result, the Navy F-14 will be 
a larger aircraft with two crewmembers. 
It is unnecessary and would be very un- 
wise to install these various require- 
ments into the Air Force’s F-15, 
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An important factor in developing both 
aircraft is that we will have two air 
superiority aircraft in case either pro- 
gram should run into unforeseen difficul- 
ties during research and development. 
Perhaps the most important factor is 
that each service will have an aircraft 
optimized for its own operational en- 
vironment without compromise to the 
other. The F-111 is a classic example of 
compromise—neither the Navy nor the 
Air Force realized the performance goals 
which were originally envisioned for that 
aircraft. 

It is also significant that the advanced 
technology engine presently under com- 
petitive development will be basically 
the same for both the F-14B and the 
F-15. A common engine makes sense but 
a common airframe does not. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, with re- 
spect to the actions of the Tactical Air- 
power Subcommittee and the Armed 
Services Committee, I feel it is impera- 
tive to point out to the Members pre- 
cisely what our national policy is. It 
is that our military forces are charged 
with the responsibility of being able to 
fight a war of indefinite duration in 
Asia—as we are currently doing in South 
Vietnam—and at the same time have the 
capability to wage a large-scale conven- 
tional NATO war for a stipulated peri- 
od of time. The exact duration is classi- 
fied. The responsibility of the Military 
Establishment is to insure that we have 
on hand sufficient military forces and 
hardware at all times to successfully 
carry out this very important respon- 
sibility. If we do not provide our mili- 
tary leaders with sufficient forces to meet 
our stated national policy objectives then 
I feel it essential that, first, our stated 
national policy objectives should be 
changed or, second, we should recognize 
that national policy objectives may exist 
which the military is incapable of carry- 
ing out. I feel, Mr. President, this is a 
most important principle which must be 
understood by all the Members of Con- 
gress. Reducing the Military Establish- 
ment in funds is a desirable objective 
but we must know what risk we will 
run when we do so. I am not stating 
that the funds requested by the military 
are sacrosanct or justified, but I do feel 
they should be scrutinized most care- 
fully before reductions are made. It was 
with this guiding principle in mind that 
the Tactical Airpower Subcommittee 
acted under the mandate from Senator 
STENNIS and did its very best to conduct 
a conscientious review of the military 
programs presented to it. 

In summary, Mr. President, we re- 
viewed 15 major programs in detail. We 
reduced the authorization request in the 
tactical area by $588.5 million. I would 
like to emphasize that three of the pro- 
grams that we refused the military per- 
mission to initiate R. & D.; namely, the 
RF-111, the Light Intratheater Trans- 
port, and the AGM X-3, that although 
only $18 million was requested and de- 
nied for these three programs in fiscal 
year 1970, that the total cost of these 
three programs if they had been per- 
mitted to proceed to completion would 
awe cost the Government over $2.3 bil- 

on. 
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STATEMENT ON ADVANCED MANNED STRATEGIC 
AIRCRAFT 

Mr. President, at this point I would 
like to make a short statement relative to 
the action taken by the Armed Services 
Committee on the AMSA—Advanced 
Manned Strategic Aircraft. 

The budget, as revised by Secretary 
Laird and as approved by the committee, 
contains $95.2 million in research and de- 
velopment funds for AMSA. If this is ap- 
proved by the Congress, the fiscal year 
1970 AMSA program will be $100.2 mil- 
lion since an additional $5 million is 
available from fiscal year 1969 funds. 

The AMSA development which Secre- 
tary Laird approved in March 1969 would 
lead to an operational capability in the 
latter half of the 1970 decade. AMSA, in 
the opinion of the committee, will be 
badly needed at that time as a replace- 
ment for the aging B-52 G and H modles. 

I should want to emphasize, however, 
that the approval of fiscal year 1970 
budget request does not commit the 
United States either to full-scale develop- 
ment or to production and deployment 
of AMSA. It does accelerate the engineer- 
ing and development process. It does not 
provide funds for a full-scale develop- 
ment contract. 

I assure the Senate that the planned 
AMSA program includes a number of 
milestones at which the progress of the 
program can be assessed and decisions 
made as to whether the program should 
continue as planned. The Defense De- 
partment plans to use these reviews to 
take advantage of all technological ad- 
vances up to that point and to reconsider 
our approach in the light of the updated 
information on the likely threat. 

The basic reason for commencing the 
AMSA program is to maintain a flexible 
overall strategic force, taking account of 
any possible vulnerability of any part of 
our missile force, and thereby complicate 
Soviet defense plans by our progress to- 
ward a new bomber with improved pene- 
tration capability. 

AMSA will contribute to the attain- 
ment of U.S. military and political ob- 
jectives by the controlled application of 
offensive airpower over the complete 
range of possible conflict situations, 
either conventional or nuclear. 

Studies have shown that the most cost- 
effective approach to maintaining our 
general war assured destruction and 
damage-limiting capabilities in the face 
of Soviet advanced defenses is a mixed 
force of bombers and missiles. A mixed 
force insures against unexpected Soviet 
developments or tactics that might re- 
duce the deterrent or war-fighting value 
of either bombers or missiles alone. A 
mixed force minimizes any relative So- 
viet advantage in a protracted but lim- 
ited nuclear exchange. 

In addition, a requirement for selec- 
tive response and precision delivery may 
exist in either a nuclear or a nonnuclear 
conflict where constraints preclude the 
commitment of U.S. missile forces. 
Studies, including our experience in Viet- 
nam, have demonstrated that large, high 
performance bombers can provide cost- 
effective augmentation of our general 
purpose forces in nonnuclear conflicts. 

Since AMSA is a completely new de- 
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sign, its physical characteristics can be 
tailored to assist in penetration. It is 
difficult now to determine just what will 
be done in this area, and how the actions 
will contribute to penetrability. How- 
ever, the problem will be thoroughly in- 
vestigated before the final design of 
AMSA is frozen for the purpose of insur- 
ing that the best trade-offs of surviva- 
bility and penetration are made. 

The committee has recommended that 
the entire amount in fiscal year 1970 for 
AMSA be approved and we hope that 
this will be sustained by the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend not only the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nevada, but also the full com- 
mittee for the splendid work he and the 
members of the committee have done 
since they started on the mission in 
about the middle of February. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada has taken the lead in 
it, but every other committee member 
has made a very substantial contribu- 
tion. 

We have in this analysis of the work 
of the Senator one of the fine presenta- 
tions of the year in the military field, a 
fine analysis, a fine summary, and, I 
think, sufficiently sound conclusions. 

I wish there had been time—but the 
Senator did not have time—to have 
copies of the speech available in advance 
so that it could have been studied and 
followed by Senators as it was delivered. 
I will point out quite briefiy a few of the 
items the Senator did go into. 

First, on page 6 of the copy I have, the 
Senator analyzes the problem that goes 
with AGM X-3. The Senator makes rec- 
ommendations in connection with that. 
Even though only $3 million is involved 
now, it was a very fine piece of work the 
Senator did. 

I refer now to page 25 of my copy, near 
the end of the speech, where the Senator 
points out that the actual operations of 
the committee on the bill reduced it by 
$588 million. The potential costs of the 
programs would have been $2.3 billion. 

As a Member of the U.S. Senate, that is 
my idea of the way to get at a number of 
these expensive programs and nip them 
in the bud if they are not needed, if they 
are duplicative, or if they do not show 
prospect. 

I want to have our feelings about the 
entire bill refiected here and show what 
has been done by all the committee 
members who have worked on the mat- 
ter. 

I note what the Senator said about the 
AMSA, and I know he made a contribu- 
tion there, even though that was not a 
subject that the subcommittee had a 
chance to get into fully. 

The Senator is, of course, eminently 
qualified to speak on that item, but the 
funds in the bill do not commit Congress 
to that bomber program beyond the re- 
search and development. 

That is what the Senator has spelled 
out here as I understand it. Am I cor- 
rect? 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator is correct. 
Previously a letter from Secretary Fos- 
ter to the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
PROXMIRE) was printed in the CONGRES- 
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SIONAL RECORD. That letter made the sit- 
uation absolutely clear that this was no 
production program, that this did not 
authorize production and did not au- 
thorize contract definition. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
again and point out that the ranking 
minority member of the committee, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND), who served on the subcom- 
mittee, is going to seek the floor shortly. 

Mr. President, the printed record re- 
leased today of hearings on Intelligence 
and the ABM before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has been cited by 
the chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee as evidence there is 
disagreement between Secretary of De- 
fense Laird and Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, Mr. Helms, in their 
assessment of the strategic threat which 
makes the ABM necessary. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee maintains 
that the testimony now of record tends 
to establish a disagreement between the 
intelligence estimates of the Department 
of Defense and the CIA. I have not seen 
the testimony and therefore do not com- 
ment on it. However, after several press 
reports on the alleged disagreements ap- 
peared at the time I was preparing, as 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, for debate of the Defense au- 
thorization bill, it became clear to me 
that the Members of the Senate should 
have available for their consideration the 
assessment of the strategic threat and 
that we should know the extent of agree- 
ment or disagreement on the threat be- 
tween the Department of Defense and 
the CIA. 

For that reason, I wrote to Secretary 
Laird, asking him to state his definition 
of the threat and whether his definition 
and evaluation is concurred in by the 
CIA, particularly Mr. Helms, At the 
same time, I wrote to Director Helms, 
asking him to respond appropriately in- 
dicating his agreement or disagreement 
with Mr. Laird’s response. 

Both Secretary Laird and Mr. Helms 
have replied and both have made it 
clear there is no disagreement between 
them as to the strategic threat. 

This makes it very clear to me and I 
hope to other Senators that there is no 
disagreement on this intelligence issue. 
I ask unanimous consent that my letters 
to Secretary Laird and Mr. Helms and 
their replies to me be placed in the REC- 
ORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JuLY 3, 1969. 
Hon. MELVIN R. LAD, 
Secretary of Defense, The Pentagon, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: In preparation for 
Senate debate on the Defense Department 
Authorization bill which will include au- 
thorization of funds for the Anti-ballistic 
Missile System, it is important that I know 
the assessment of the Intercontinental ballis- 
tic missile threat and the degree of agree- 
ment, or disagreement within the intelligence 
community. 

Therefore, I would appreciate your im- 
mediately providing me with the following: 

(a) Your definition and evaluation of the 
ICBM threat facing the United States from 
any and all nations. 
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(b) Whether your definition and evalua- 
tion is concurred in by the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, particularly Mr. Richard 
Helms, Director, and if there is disagreement, 
to what extent and in what regard. 

With best wishes, I am. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN STENNIS, 
Chairman, Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 


JULY 3, 1969. 
Mr. RICHARD HELMS, 
Director, 
Central Intelligence Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. HELMS: The enclosed letter to 
Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird is self- 
explanatory. 

I emphasize the necessity of having for 
the debate on the Defense Authorization bill 
the assessment of the Intercontinental Bal- 
listic Missile threat and whether or not there 
is disagreement within the intelligence 
community, particularly, as between the De- 
partment of Defense and the C.I.A. 

Therefore, I would greatly appreciate if 
you would respond appropriately after con- 
sultation with Secretary Laird indicating 
your agreement or disagreement with any 
aspects of his response. 

With every good wish, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN STENNIS, 
Chairman, 
Senate Armed Services Committee. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., July 8, 1969. 
Hon, JoHN C. STENNIS, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Service, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN: I am pleased to have 
this opportunity to respond to your letters 
of July 2nd and July 3rd. In your letter of the 
2nd, you refer to certain newspaper accounts 
quoting members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee to the effect that I had changed 
my position concerning a potential first 
strike threat from the Soviet Union during 
the period of the mid-1970s. Let me first state 
categorically that my position on this mat- 
ter has not changed. As a matter of fact my 
concern about the Soviet threat to our deter- 
rent has been stated and restated before your 
Committee and every Committee of the Con- 
gress before which I have addressed this is- 
sue since assuming office on January 20th. 
In a letter to the Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee dated July 1, 
I addressed this question and restated once 
again the essentials of my position concern- 
ing this matter. I enclose a copy of my let- 
ter to the Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee for your information. 

In your letter of July 3rd, you asked for 
my definition and evaluation of the Inter- 
continental Ballistic Missile Threat facing 
the United States from any and all nations. 

Since January 1969, there have been sery- 
eral new developments in the Soviet Strategic 
Forces, all tending to confirm the statements 
I made in my first appearance before your 
Committee concerning the threat to the na- 
tional security of the U.S. in the mid-1970s. 
In summary, these developments are: con- 
tinued deployment of the SS-9, SS-11 and 
SS-13; testing of the SS-9 with multiple re- 
entry vehicles; continued deployment of the 
Polaris-type submarine; continued efforts to 
improve anti-submarine warfare capabilities; 
and continued testing of the improved ABM. 

During 1969, the deployment of the SS-9 
has continued at about the same rate as in 
1967 and 1968. If this rate of deployment is 
continued, the USSR could have about 400 
SS—9 operational launchers deployed by the 
mid-1970s. 

The Soviets now have well over 1200 ICBM 
launchers completed or under construction. 
This includes the older SS—7s and SS-8s as 
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well as the SS-13s, SS-1lls, and SS-9s. All of 
these will be operational before mid-1i971. 

Three tests of the SS-9 with multiple re- 
entry vehicles have taken place since March. 
These three tests were to the mid-Pacific 
covering a distance of 5,100 nautical miles. 
There is some difference of opinion in the 
intelligence community concerning the pre- 
cise nature of these tests but all are agreed 
that the USSR has the capability to deploy 
hard target multiple independently-tar- 
geted re-entry vehicles by the mid-1970s. 

At least eight or nine new Y-class Polaris- 
type 16 tube ballistic missile submarines 
have already been launched and several are 
believed to be operational. Continued de- 
ployment at the current rate will allow the 
USSR to match the U.S. Polaris fleet by 
the mid~-1970s. 

Testing of the improved Soviet ABM in- 
terceptor continues. 

In short, we believe the USSR has the 
capability of acquiring, by the mid-1970s; 
some 400 SS-9 ICBMs, multiple independ- 
ently-targeted re-entry vehicles, SLBMs 
matching the U.S. Polaris fleet, ICBM re- 
targeting capability. 

This capability would constitute a very 
grave threat to our Minuteman forces and 
our bomber forces in the mid-1970s. As a con- 
sequence, the deterrent to nuclear warfare 
would be eroded seriously. 

Although the potential Chinese ICBM 
threat has slipped somewhat, it is estimated 
that a first generation ICBM could reach 
Initial Operational Capability by 1972. By 
1975 operational ICBM launchers might fall 
somewhere between 10 and 25. During the 
1970s, China could develop a significant pro- 
duction program in thermonuclear weapons 
and associated delivery systems and, con- 
sequently, would represent a considerable 
threat to U.S. bases and allies in Asia, and 
& growing threat to the continental United 
States. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
sum up for you my position with regard to 
the Soviet threat as it relates to the urgent 
need for approval of the Safeguard ABM 
proposal. 

As a Defense planner, as well as a Cabinet 
officer and a member of the National Secu- 
rity Council, I have a special role in the use 
of intelligence provided by the intelligence 
community. It is my responsibility to pro- 
pose policies and plans which will fulfill the 
mission assigned to the Department of De- 
fense, one aspect of which is to deter the 
Soviet Union from starting a nuclear war. 

As a part of this responsibility, I must 
apply my own best judgment to the avail- 
able intelligence to ensure that the Presi- 
dent's policies and the mission of the De- 
partment of Defense are fulfilled. Conse- 
quently, I must consider not only what are 
the probabilities of future development and 
the state of current activities as expressed in 
the assessments of the intelligence commu- 
nity, but also the possibilities of future de- 
velopments based on available current infor- 
mation. 

That is why in my testimony before the 
Congress and in my public comments I have 
stressed the possible capabilities of the 
Soviet Union for the future in terms of rela- 
tive strategic power. My discussion of Soviet 
capabilities has been derived by projecting 
to future years their demonstrated capabili- 
ties for production and deployment of 
strategic weapons and by making allowances 
for the rate of technological achievement. 

It is my carefully considered judgment, in 
which all of my principal military and 
civilian advisors agree, that the Soviet Union 
could achieve, or reach a position where they 
believe they have achieved, a capability to 
gravely weaken our deterrent by the mid- 
1970s—if we do nothing now to offset it. This 
judgment is based upon the following con- 
clusions: 

1. The Soviet Union could acquire a capa- 
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bility to destroy virtually all of our Minute- 
man missiles. To be able to do so, in the 
present context they would need: (a) at 
least 420 SS-9s with three independently- 
targeted re-entry vehicles which have a ca- 
pability of separating from one another by 
some relatively small number of miles; (b) 
each of these re-entry vehicles would have 
to have a warhead of approximately 5 mega- 
tons and a reasonably good accuracy; (c) 
the SS-9s would have to be retargetable; 
and (d) the range would have to be suf- 
cient to reach all of the Minuteman silos. 

2. The Soviet Union could acquire a capa- 
bility to threaten severely the survival of 
our alert bombers. To do so in the present 
context they would need: (a) a force of 
about 15 Y-class (Polaris-type) submarines 
on station off our shores; and (b) the abil- 
ity to launch the missiles on a depressed 
trajectory. 

3. Although we confidently expect our 
Polaris/Poseidon submarines to remain 
highly survivable through the early to mid- 
1970s, we cannot preclude the possibility 
that the Soviet Union in the next few years 
may devise some weapon, techniques or tac- 
tic which could critically increase the vul- 
nerability of those submarines. Nor can we 
preclude the possibility that the Soviet 
Union might deploy a more extensive and 
effective ABM defense which could intercept 
a significant portion of the residual war- 
heads. In any event, I believe it would be 
far too risky to rely upon only one of the 
three major elements of our strategic retali- 
atory forces for our deterrent. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, it is entirely 
possible that the Soviet Union could achieve 
by the mid-1970s a capability to reduce, in 
& surprise attack, our surviving strategic of- 
fensive forces below the minimum level re- 
quired for “Assured Destruction,” and thus 
gravely weaken our deterrent. In my judg- 
ment, the overall strategic balance between 
the United States and the Soviet Union is 
much too close to run that risk. Therefore, 
something more must be done now to en- 
sure a favorable strategic balance in the 
mid-1970s and beyond. 

Short of achieving a workable agreement 
with the Soviet Union on the limitation of 
strategic armaments, which will take some 
time, we are convinced that the approval 
of Phase I of Safeguard would be the most 
prudent and economical course we could 
pursue at this particular juncture. This ac- 
tion would place us in a position to move 
forward promptly not only with the defense 
of our Minuteman and bomber forces should 
the Soviet threat develop as I have described, 
but also with the defense of our population 
against the Chinese ICBM threat should that 
emerge during the next few years. 

In your letter of July 8rd, you also asked 
whether the Director of Central Inteligence, 
Richard Helms, concurs in my formulation 
of the threat. I have furnished a copy of 
this letter to Director Helms and he assures 
me that he has no disagreement with the 
statements concerning the potential Soviet 
and Chinese Communist strategic capabili- 
ties, as seen from the intelligence point of 
view. 

Sincerely, 
MEL Lamp. 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., July 8, 1969. 
Hon. JoHN STENNIS, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C, 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: In your letter of 3 
July 1969 to Mr. Helms, you requested that 
he consult with Secretary Laird on Secre- 
tary Laird’s response to your inquiry con- 
cerning the strategic threat to the United 
States. 

Although Mr. Helms is presently out of 
town, he has read the text of Secretary Laird’s 
reply. Mr. Helms wishes to assure you that 
he has no disagreement with the statements 
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in Secretary Laird's letter to you of 8 July 
concerning the potential Soviet and Chinese 
Communist strategic capabilities, as seen 
from the intelligence point of view. 

Sincerely, 

R. E. CUSHMAN, Jr., 
Lieutenant General, USMC, Acting 
Director. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee previously asked me 
to yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for yielding. 

The Senator has made a very excellent 
speech. I congratulate him for it. I 
should like to ask him one or two ques- 
tions for my own information. 

What the Senator had to say about 
the long leadtime being necessary re- 
minded me of an article which was pub- 
lished in the newspaper about a recent air 
show in Paris. It noted that the Swedes 
had a fighter called the “Begar.” I think 
in English it means a thunderbolt. 

It surprised me that this small country 
of 74 million people had produced this 
particular aircraft which was perhaps 
the most modern, best, and newest model 
fighter in the air show. Did the Senator 
know about that? 

Mr. CANNON. I did not happen to at- 
tend the air show this past year. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The article was in 
the newspaper. 

Mr. CANNON, However, I must say 
that the last time I did attend the air 
show, the Swedes exhibited what ap- 
peared to be a fine model. So I am satis- 
fied that they are doing some work along 
that line. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was surprised 
that such a small country would be able 
to do this. These are rather expensive 
programs. 

Mr. CANNON. They are. The Senator 
recalls that in my talk I covered the 
Harrier aircraft, which is produced by 
the British. The Marines are trying to 
get that aircraft. 

I saw the aircraft perform in Wash- 
ington a while ago. It was quite impres- 
sive. The Marines are anxious to pur- 
chase 12 of those aircraft so that they 
can experiment and find out if there is a 
use for that plane. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would think that 
would be an efficient way to do it, if I 
might offer a layman’s point of view. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Is it not true that 
the United States has some money in 
the development of the Harrier? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; the United States 
has. I will supply the exact figures a lit- 
tle later. It is either $50 or $100 million 
in the development of the Harrier, in 
the predecessor to the Harrier. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is a sort of joint 
venture. 

Mr. CANNON. It was a model different 
from the Harrier itself, and it went prin- 
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cipally into the engines. It was in a 1127 
model. I will supply the details in a mo- 
ment. 

It was $50 million. That was in the 
predecessor to the Harrier, which was 
being developed by the British. It was 
called the B—1127. Most of the $50 mil- 
lion in this joint effort went into the 
research and development for engines 
that could be used for this type of 
program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Near the end of his 
speech, the Senator referred to some- 
thing which interested me very much. 
I know that I do not know as much about 
it as I should. The first time it was called 
to my attention, it was part of the so- 
called posture statement of the former 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. McNamara. 

If I understood the Senator correctly, 
he referred to what I supposed would be 
called the “mission” or the responsibility 
of the Military Establishment to fight a 
war, a full-fledged war, in Asia, and to 
be prepared to fight one in Europe and, 
if I recall correctly, to be prepared also 
to fight at least a smaller war or to take 
care of an uprising or insurgency in Lat- 
in America. 

What I wish to ask the Senator is this: 
Does the Committee on Armed Services 
participate in making that kind of esti- 
mate of what our posture should be, or 
is that done strictly by the Secretary 
of Defense? 

Mr. CANNON. That is a matter of na- 
tional policy. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Who determines it? 

Mr. CANNON. Our committee does not 
participate in the determination of that 
national policy. It is presented to us as 
being a matter of national policy, and, 
therefore we try to implement the serv- 
ices requirements so that they can carry 
out their mission. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I can understand 
that, if that is the policy and it is pre- 
sented to the committee. Of course, I 
think the Senator is quite right. What 
I was inquiring about was the origin of 
the policy. It seems to me that this is 
quite an ambitious policy to take upon 
our shoulders alone—this extensive com- 
mitment. 

I am reminded of the refrain that the 
Senator from Missouri has made rather 
prominent in talking about over-com- 
mitment, with which I completely agree. 

It strikes me that if this is the policy 
of the Government, it may be that we 
have commitments beyond a reasonable 
expectation of our capacity in view of 
our needs at home. I do not say this in 
any critical way, because I do not know 
who produces this policy, who starts this, 
whether it starts with the Secretary of 
Defense, whether it is a product of the 
National Security Agency, or just who 
formulates these contingencies we are 
expected to meet. 

The way it was described to me—and 
I tried to understand it as best I could 
from this posture statement—is that, 
having adopted this policy, then we must 
assume, in order to plan, the worst pos- 
sible contingency that could arise out 
of these three areas. That seems to pres- 
ent an almost unlimited demand. 

Mr. CANNON. That is why I said we 
have either to change our national pol- 
icy objectives, if we are not going to try 
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to support them, or to proceed on the 
assumption that national policy objec- 
tives may exist which the military is in- 
capable of carrying out. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator completely on what he has said. 
I raised this matter because he men- 
tioned it, not because I am prepared to 
go into it too far. I raise the question to 
ask if this is perhaps one of the sources 
of the difficulty that confronts some of 
us. This national policy is very closely 
related to foreign policy. I understand 
that a discussion occurred in the Cham- 
ber yesterday, of which I was not aware 
until I read the Recorp, about the prop- 
er lines between foreign policy and 
armed services policy. This is an example, 
it seems to me, of how difficult it is to 
disentangle them. 

If it is going to be our policy to defend 
the whole world or to be prepared to fight 
all over the world, or the three major 
areas, we are taking on a tremendous 
responsibility which I question whether 
we are quite capable of fulfilling. I 
would not want to put a requirement up 
to the military that is beyond its reas- 
onable capacity to fulfill, When I say 
“reasonable,” I mean in view of all the 
needs of the country at home. 

I congratulate the Senator for bringing 
up that point. I think it is a very impor- 
tant point—it has never been expressed 
sufficiently in the past—as to what is the 
objective or what is the policy of the 
Government with regard to our military 
requirements. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, first, I 
should like to express satisfaction and 
gratitude to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, for his leadership in promoting 
subcommittee consideration and respon- 
sibility. 

We have heard now two major efforts, 
informative speeches, as a result. Today 
I have listened intently to a very able and 
distinguished Senator speak on the air- 
craft program. I am impressed with the 
inadequacy of my knowledge, but I must 
acknowledge that I know far more than 
I did before the Senator from Nevada 
began, and I thank him. It was an able, 
informative address, of great service to 
the Senate and to many, many people 
who will read the RECORD. 

Now, if the Senator will yield further, 
there are two matters of quandary on 
my part. I am sure he can be of assist- 
ance. I have heard with some concern 
the length of time during which our 
country has not developed a fighter 
plane. The Senator has referred to the 
F-4 as being equal to the Mig, but I 
seemed to detect some apprehension on 
his part when he said that its technology 
dated to 1955. Did I correctly understand 
the Senator? 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator’s under- 
standing is correct. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator did not state 
when the F-4 was first operational. 
Would he have that in mind? 

Mr. CANNON. I think it was really 
1959 when it first became operational. 

Mr. GORE. So it has been 10 years 
in operation. 
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Mr. CANNON. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. GORE. Do I correctly understand 
the Senator now to say that even 10 
years later, we do not yet have on the 
drawing board what he would regard as 
a competent, competitive, air-to-air 
fighter? 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator’s under- 
standing is correct. As an air superiority 
fighter, we have nothing on the drawing 
board insofar as, let us say, a contract 
definition or anything of this sort. We 
do have a number of contractors who, 
of course, are thinking along these lines, 
and some who perhaps have proposals 
ready to present. But we have not a real 
fighter on the drawing board and ready 
to go into production at this time. 

Mr. GORE. I congratulate the Senator 
upon recommending that we undertake 
such an achievement. 

As chairman of the subcommittee that 
is generally referred to as the Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee, I would like to sug- 
gest that disarmament, as such, seems 
to be a very distant goal, The goal, which 
may be within the grasp of Americans 
today and people of the world today, is a 
limitation of armaments. Even a limita- 
tion must flow, it seems to me, from a 
relative standoff position, a balanced po- 
sition of strength—not necessarily a su- 
periority of strength. I believe President 
Nixon expressed it differently later as a 
sufficiency of strength. 

So with the long leadtime necessary, 
with the very unusual extended period in 
which we have not attempted to develop 
a superior air-to-air fighter, I am led 
to the conclusion to support wholeheart- 
edly the conclusion of the committee. 
With that—— 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator would permit me, I may have 
made one statement which would have 
misled him. When I said “air superiority 
fighters,” I was talking about the Air 
Force. With respect to the F-14, the Navy 
version I mentioned, there is some pro- 
curement money in here for six models 
they want to go ahead. 

The reason this airplane can come at 
an earlier date is for the reason that they 
would use on the first model of the F-14 
the engines developed for the F-111B 
program, and the Phoenix missile which 
was developed for the F-111B. 

The F-14A would come in at an earlier 
time than if it was starting from scratch 
now, but the F-14B later would incor- 
porate a new engine to be developed and 
new avionics to give it capability. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator for 
that addendum and I appreciate it. 

Now, the question I wish to propose is 
not one relating particularly to this mat- 
ter, but the one that I ask out of curiosity, 
searching for knowledge. I ask a ques- 
tion which has been asked of me many 
times by the people I have the honor in 
part to represent. I ask it of the Senator 
because I recognize him as one of the 
students and authorities on aviation in 
the Senate and in the country. 

The question is: With all the tonnage 
which is reported to have been dropped 
by the Air Force on Vietnam, how can 
we explain the seemingly inadequate, if 
not minimal, results achieved? I do not 
wish to promote any argument about the 
war. I ask the question for information. 
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Mr. CANNON. I thank the Senator for 
his kind remarks. 

I would like to summarize briefly and 
say that when a service is shackled in 
trying to perform a job, and restrictions 
are placed on them, one can add bombs 
to bombs ad infinitum, and it will not get 
the job done unless they are permitted to 
do the job assigned to them. 

That is an oversimplification, but, Mr. 
President, you can continue dropping 
bombs all over North Vietnam and South 
Vietnam from here to kingdom come, 
and it never will solve the problem 
if you are not going to permit them to 
attack the root of the problem. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator from Ari- 
zona had asked me to yield to him. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the chairman of the sub- 
committee for having done an excellent 
job in presenting a subject not too well 
known by too many Members of this 
body. 

Because the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations is 
in the Chamber and because he raised 
what I think is a question that is very 
much at the nub of this entire argument 
developing on the floor of the Senate— 
the argument about the ABM, MIRV, 
and the cost of military equipment—I 
would like, if I can, to have some answers 
or even proposed thoughts that might be 
of help to all of us. 

When we talk about national policy 
I think I am correct in saying that our 
obligations around the world have some 
bearing. When we talk about the views 
of the military, I think these treaties 
and arrangements also have a bearing. 
Looking over a list of commitments we 
have under collective defense agreements 
I see we have the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization with 15 different countries, 
the Rio Treaty with 22 countries, the 
CENTO Treaty, the SEATO Treaty with 
eight countries, the treaty with the Re- 
public of Korea involving two countries, 
a treaty with the Republic of China in- 
volving two countries, the Philippine 
Treaty involving two countries, and the 
Japanese Treaty involving two countries. 

The language in some of these treaties 
or agreements seems to me to be rather 
specific about our use of arms in going to 
the fulfillment of the arrangement or 
treaty. Others are rather ambiguous and 
limit us to a constitutional interpretation 
of what the need might be. I do not know 
whether this can be done or not but if it 
could be, I think it would be of great help 
to this body, the administration, and 
certainly the American people, in under- 
standing just what we are talking about 
when we talk about our global commit- 
ments. I can recognize the policy we are 
operating under as an international 
policeman role, but we must remember 
we have some rather specific treaties 
which I interpret as calling upon us to do 
what we are doing in South Vietnam, 
even though that was not by treaty. 

I am asking if it would be possible for 
the Committee on Foreign Relations to 
possibly reopen hearings—not hearings, 
but perhaps a study on these treaties, so 
that we might have some idea from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations on how 
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far they think we have to go. I think if 
we could ever get that determination of 
how permanently we are committed to 
use arms, let us say, in country “X,” then 
go through all of them, I think it would 
be a lot easier for us to stand on the floor 
of the Senate to argue. 

Does the Senator from Arkansas have 
anything to report along that line? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

Mr. CANNON. I have the floor. I yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. One of the first 
things we did in the beginning of this 
session was to review, along the line of 
the comment of the Senator from Ar- 
izona, all of our commitments. We have 
had some discussion of that. The Sena- 
tor read the list of treaties and agree- 
ments accurately. There are varying de- 
grees of responsibility under those 
treaties. I would rank NATO No. 1 in 
the sense that it is a flat declaration that 
an attack on one nation is regarded as an 
attack on all. That is not common. We 
go all the way down to some that are 
statements of good will which state in 
effect, “If you get into difficulty, we will 
consider it.” 

I do not wish to argue what SEATO 
means. It is ambiguous in that it has 
two classifications, one involves overt ag- 
gression and the other subversion. That 
is another matter that comes up in an- 
other way. 

But the Senator is quite correct. That 
is one reason I raised the question with 
the Senator from Nevada. This gets to 
the nub of the matter of our responsibili- 
ties. It is the responsibility of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to review 
these commitments. 

The Senator from Missouri is the 
chairman of a special subcommittee 
which will go into a study of some of the 
physical aspects of these commitments. 
His committee dealt with these Spanish 
bases which was a kind of extracurric- 
ular obligation, in my view, and I be- 
lieve, of the Senator from Missouri’s. 
We think there is a similar one in an- 
other country, which we will be studying. 
Our purpose is to do what the Senator 
from Arizona suggests—that we review 
all of our commitments, consider them, 
understand them, and at least try to 
make recommendations as to what limits 
might be applicable to them, because this 
open-ended approach we have had grew 
out of the war. I do not disavow my own 
responsibility for not having done it 
earlier. The Senate should have, includ- 
ing myself. But in any case better late 
than never for us to try to do that. I 
think that after we have had sufficient 
time to consider the report of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri’s subcommittee, the 
committee as a whole will consider and 
make recommendations along that line. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am glad to hear 
the chairman say that. As I have studied 
this more and more, I am convinced that 
the size of our military outlays depends 
and will depend on just what we interpret 
our commitments to be. In other words, if 
we are called upon tomorrow to go to 
Europe to defend a country with whom 
we have a clear obligation to defend, it 
means one thing. If we have a way of 
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renegotiating a treaty so that we can 
get other language, that would be some- 
thing different. Then we can really go 
to work on this military budget. But until 
we have a really clearly defined, fenced- 
in idea of what our responsibilities are, 
I cannot see much hope of reducing mili- 
tary expenditures outside the end of the 
Vietnamese war. 

I congratulate the Senator for having 
started these studies and hope that they 
can be finished and in readable form in 
the near future. It is something that the 
American people should know about. 

I have found, in the years since I came 
here and traveled around the country, 
that when I mentioned mutual security 
agreements, the ears of my audience 
popped up because they had not heard of 
them, probably because we did not give 
them much publicity in the years that we 
were passing them. It will be good for the 
American people to know what our 
specific obligations are, and just what we 
as a body, and eventually the administra- 
tion, feel about these commitments. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, before I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri, the Senator from Tennessee 
asked me when the F—4 became opera- 
tional. I said that I thought it became 
operational in 1959. It actually flew first 
in 1958 and then became operational, 
with the Navy, in 1961. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If I may interject 
there, I remember when the Senator 
from Nevada and I went to Langley Field 
to fiy the F—4 in 1959. 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator is correct. 

Now, Mr. President, I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 
the ranking majority member of the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada’s 
Subcommittee on Tactical Air Power, it 
has been my privilege to work with and 
for him on this report. 

In the years since I came to the Sen- 
ate I have never seen a more thorough 
and constructive job done in analyzing 
these various programs. 

I am sure the people of his State are 
as proud of him as are those of us 
who worked with him during the long 
and careful hours of the subcommittee’s 
preparation, work, and actual hearings 
that he has engaged in. 

I do not agree with every conclusion, 
but especially because of the outstand- 
ing accomplishment, it is my privilege to 
support the report. 

It is always a pleasure to congratulate 
one on a job well done, I did my best to 
be a regular attendant, and believe the 
information presented to the Senate on 
this subject today is the best analysis of 
tactical air power we have had to date. 

I am impressed with the method and 
manner in which the able Senator devel- 
oped the importance or unimportance 
of various proposed models, and was im- 
pressed also with the question asked by 
the Senator from Tennessee, in which he 
wondered why so much had been done 
in the way of airpower effort with so 
relatively little results. 

Many know why that is. Shortly after 
we got into this war a great number of 
rules were laid down, and weapons sys- 
tems were used in a manner for which 
they had never been designed. 
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I might make a contribution to this 
discussion by pointing out that, on good 
authority, it would appear, during the 
past 4 years, to the Vietnam theater, we 
have shipped more tonnage of materials 
than we did to Europe during the en- 
tire World War II, even though we have 
one-eighth of the number of troops in 
Vietnam that we had in Europe during 
that war. 

Accordingly, I would hope that no 
one would judge the efficacy, or lack of 
efficacy, of airpower on the basis of the 
way air power has been handled under 
directions from higher authority to the 
Air Force and Navy. 

I was also impressed with the ques- 
tions asked by the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas with respect to the Swed- 
ish plane. It is ironic that an American 
manufacturer now loses some planes in 
this recommended budget, because we 
have no V/STOL airplane, no STOL 
plane, and no VTOL plane. 

It is a fact, as the Senator from Ari- 
zona commented—and he is one of the 
true authorities in this body on air 
power—that the Soviets have three types 
of V/STOL airplanes, all above mach 2; 
that the French have a STOL airplane; 
that the British have a V/STOL air- 
plane, that the Swedish have a V/STOL 
airplane; and that despite the fact we 
have spent many billions of dollars a 
year, all we have to show for that 
money are discussions and arguments. 
We get the arguments. These other 
countries, including Soviet Russia, get 
the hardware. 

Commercially, we have arranged to 
that the British have a V/STOL air- 
port, so that we can accommodate 
foreign planes which come to this coun- 
try, or foreign airplanes purchased by 
the military and civilians in this coun- 
try for use in this country. 

I am glad this point has been brought 
out. 

In closing, let me again congratulate 
the Senator from Nevada. He has made 
a real contribution from the standpoint 
of how to spend, and how not to spend 
our defense appropriations. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I want 
to thank the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri for his very complimentary re- 
marks. Let me say again that all on the 
committee did a great job in working 
on this project and its problems. I ap- 
preciate it very much. We had a very 
able staff that did a tremendous amount 
of work and were responsible to a great 
extent for the very fine report we are 
able to present to the Senate. I want to 
thank them for their support. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Nevada will yield brief- 
ly—— 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I should like to com- 
ment on the matter of commitments. 
The question was raised here about what 
are our commitments and what is the 
Armed Services Committee trying to 
meet. 

Certainly that is a timely question, a 
question well expressed by the Senator 
from Arizona. But that is an old subject. 
Whatever our policy, or whatever our 
commitments are, they were not orig- 
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inated in the Armed Services Committee. 
Since I came to the Senate, various 
treaties and commitments have come be- 
fore us but they came out of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. That is 
where they should be sent. We have been 
concerned about this in the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, as many Senators know, 
for several years. 

We started into this matter of commit- 
ment and our ability to meet them—I 
think it was 2 years ago—but the war in 
Vietnam got worse, shortages there 
existed; so we turned to the problems of 
the war. 

On pages 2200 and 2201 of the hearings 
is found a letter to me in response to my 
letter, with a list of all the nations with 
which we have defense treaties and other 
defense arrangements. I ask unanimous 
consent that those two pages be inserted 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks, for the information of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hon. JOHN STENNIS, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: In response to your 
letter of April 14 requesting a simplified com- 
pilation of treaty commitments and other 
defense arrangements of the United States, 
the two enclosures to this letter have been 
prepared for your use. 

The first enclosure is a tabular listing of 
the countries with whom the United States 
has entered into defense commitments pur- 
suant to multilateral or bilateral treaties. 
The table also indicates, in addition, those 
countries with whom the United States has 
entered into Executive agreements or a gen- 
eral treaty containing defense assurances, 

The second enclosure extracts the pertinent 
provisions of the treaties and Executive 
agreements relating to consulation and 
action in the event of armed attack. 

Sincerely, 
L. NIEDERLEHNER, 
Acting General Counsel. 


PARTIES TO DEFENSE TREATIES AND OTHER DEFENSE ARRANGEMENTS 


Multilateral treaties 


Bilateral 

executive 

agreement 
Bilateral 


Parties 


NATO 


or general 


SEATO Anzus treaties treaty 


Argentina. 
Australia 
Belgium... 
Bolivia.. 
Brazil... 
Canada. 


Uy P ARNIE EE > 
Germany Federal Republic o 


Nicaragua_____. 
Norway___ 


Panama... 
Paraguay.. 
Pe 


d 
Trinidad and Tobago. 
Turke: 
Unite 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Kingdom.. 


det Este, 1962. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I raised 
the point in my opening remarks on the 
bill, saying we had some kind of com- 
mittals, or defense agreements, with 46 
nations, and so long as we had those we 
had to make some kind of attempt to 
be prepared to directly defend ourselves 
and to live up to our commitments. I 
said, further, as one Senator, that I 
would be perfectly willing to open the 
issue of our national commitments and 
debate it; I further said I would favor 
a review and a renegotiation of these 


1 Cuba was excluded from participation in the Inter-American System by Resolution VII, 8th meeting of Foreign Ministers, Punta 


commitments, if we could. I think we 
have learned a lot since the commit- 
ments were made. And I sincerely hope 
we have. 

I know the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr, Symincton) will do a good job in 
whatever he undertakes, but a great deal 
of the talk—not from him, but a great 
deal of the talk—is that there should be 
an investigation of our military. I am 
glad to get clear that we should really 
investigate the commitments, and try to 
bring that out, so that not just our com- 
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mittee or the Senate, but the whole Na- 
tion, will learn of it. The Senator from 
Missouri and I are in pretty much ac- 
cord as to our being overcommitted as I 
see it. 

I pointed out the other day that we 
have to do something, as I see it, when 
the shooting stops in Vietnam, with ref- 
erence to the size of our military per- 
sonnel. Personnel cost run into real 
money. 

Up to now, we have been trying to pre- 
pare for two conventional wars. We al- 
ready have one going on. Everybody 
knows where that is. The other war we 
are thinking about primarily would be in 
Western Europe. It seems to me we also 
have a policy to go where there is trou- 
ble in a little country wherever it may 
be. In view of all this, the committee has 
tried to arrive at a sound, effective mini- 
mum military program. This is the pur- 
pose of the items in the bill. 

I do not want to frighten anyone as a 
result of what I said about preparing for 
two conventional wars, but that is what 
we are doing. It would take a higher 
power to know the possibilities of a nu- 
clear war but that is, of course, a possi- 
bility. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield now to the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank the Senator. I 
know the Senator has been on his feet 
for a long time. I want to commend the 
Senator for the fine presentation he has 
made to the Senate and note that, in my 
opinion, it is the most thoroughgoing 
analysis of our tactical air power needs 
that I have heard in this body. I thank 
the Senator for making such a full pres- 
entation. I think it is extremely fortu- 
nate that the subcommittee was chaired 
by a man who has had long experience 
in the Air Force. 

I have spent a great deal of time with 
combat pilots over the last few years. I 
spent time with them in Southeast Asia. 
I think they will be grateful to the Sen- 
ator for recognizing what their problems 
are and what machines and weapons 
they need to do the job required of them. 

I think the Senator has very accurately 
and completely reflected the mood and 
desire of the men who have to fight with 
those machines. That, I think, alone de- 
serves a commendation. 

The Senator from Tennessee made the 
point about our bombing not being very 
effective. I think it should be pointed 
out that we have had to operate under 
severe restrictions there. To begin with, 
we developed the system of bombing one 
section at a time, so the enemy knew 
what we were going to bomb next, and 
brought in the most sophisticated air 
defense equipment known. 

The port of Haiphong was not inter- 
dicted. Ordinarily you hit the enemy 
where the biggest amount of his sup- 
plies are being brought, through what- 
ever bottleneck there is. As a matter of 
fact, before the bombing moratorium, we 
were bombing the railroad from Kwangsi 
Province, China, into Hanoi, which 
brings in about 18,000 metric tons a 
month. You have to keep pounding some- 
thing like that to keep it out of opera- 
tion, because it is fairly easy to repair. 
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But at the same time, Haiphong, where 
150 or 160 metric tons a month were 
coming in, was off limits. So is it any 
wonder that we have not been as effective 
in the role of interdiction, as we could 
have been if these restrictions had not 
been put into effect? I think the Senator 
has done a good job of bringing that 
matter up. I think it should be re- 
emphasized. 

When we talk about tactical aircraft, 
we are talking about five or six different 
kinds of aircraft. I think we made a mis- 
take in supporting the concept of com- 
monality in trying to develop the TFX, 
now the F-111. It was wrong. It could 
not be done, So now we are alert to the 
damage that was done. The Russians are 
ahead of us in terms of air-to-air inter- 
ceptors. We tried to put into the TFX an 
airplane that would be able to serve as 
close support for ground troops, one that 
would be an attack bomber, an air-to-air 
interceptor, one that could operate in two 
different roles off carrier decks. It just 
has not been done. 

The Senator from Arkansas noted that 
the Swedes have developed a better inter- 
ceptor than we have. What we have to 
understand is that the Swedes devote 
their entire resources to the development 
of defensive weapons. 

They do not devote any of their re- 
sources to the development of strategic 
weapons. They can think purely in terms 
of defense of the homeland. 

When you put all your eggs in one 
basket, you can do anything. If we de- 
cided to channel all of our research and 
development efforts into one area, we 
could develop the best of any one thing 
we wanted to in the world. We have the 
engineering and technological know- 
how, in this country, for doing everything 
from developing a better detergent to de- 
veloping a better strategic weapon. Now 
is the time that we have to think in terms 
of priorities. I think the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada has underscored 
what the priorities in terms of tactical 
air support are, and I offer him my 
thanks. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
happen to have been the ranking mem- 
ber of the Cannon subcommittee on tac- 
tical air power, and I should like to join 
with other Senators in commending the 
distinguished Senator on the leader- 
ship he gave the subcommittee. 

I feel that the report of this subcom- 
mittee will be of great value in years 
to come, and I feel that our Nation will 
benefit because the study was made. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the previous order, the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. THurmonp) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Maine, 
without it being counted against my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. SMITH, Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the Senator from Nevada and 
his subcommittee members for the out- 
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standing work they have performed. I 
commend them most highly. 

I would also like to make a short state- 
ment on a matter related to this bill. 

Mr. President, in connection with the 
debate on the military authorization bill 
now before us, I want to read into the 
Record an appeal delivered to my office 
yesterday indicating some of the activity 
of interns with a group that calls itself 
“PEACE.” 

Of particular interest in the appeal is 
the statement: 


Weekly meetings to coordinate research 
and recruit intern help will also serve to fos- 
ter those burgeois needs of love, affection, 
human warmth and contact. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire paper be placed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the appeal 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PEOPLE ENGAGED IN AUGMENTING CONSTRUC- 
TIVE EFFORTS 


(1135 Bellview Road, McLean, Va., Telephone 
759-2811) 


Attention: INTERNS: United States cities 
burn, Vietnamese cities burn. Appalachian 
children die of malnutrition, and India is 
threatened with mass starvation. The U.S. 
national purpose appears confused: its 
human and material resources being wasted, 
Men and women of conscience ask, “Is there 
not an alternative?” 

The DOD appropriation commits much 
national energy, skill and resources. It is 
therefore good sense that this expenditure 
be scrutinized and evaluated. Interns are 
invited, with the permission of their member, 
to learn about and contribute to the several 
inquiries into defense spending presently in 
progress. PEACE is intended to be voluntary 
and done on the intern’s own time, unless 
the intern’s member approves of the activity 
full time. Weekly meetings to coordinate re- 
search and recruit intern help will also serve 
to foster those bourgeois needs of love, affec- 
tion, and human warmth and contact. 

The first meeting will be Friday, July 11, 
1969. Beer will be served. Dress informally. 
(Coed volleyball and softball will begin at 
7:30). After the games, about 9:30, speakers 
will give short talks concerning the differ- 
ent areas which need more attention. 

As an introduction to the project the 
following articles are suggested and people 
are encouraged to have read them by Friday: 

(1) “The Economics of Military Procure- 
ment,” Report of the Subcommittee on Econ- 
omy in Government of the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress, May 1969, (printing 
Number 29-493 O). 

(2) Galbraith, John Kenneth, “How to 
control the Military” Harper’s, June 1969. 
are ie in Cong. Rec. May 23, 1969, pp. 13560- 

(3) Benson, Robert S., “How the Pentagon 
Can Save $9 Billion,” Washington Monthly, 
March 1969. Reprint Cong. Rec. May 12, 1969, 
pp. 12002-12006. (Ed. no: long and boring, 
but documents inefficiency outside of new 
Weapons systems). 

(4) Shoup, General, “The New American 
Militarism,” Atlantic, reprint Cong. Rec., 
March 26, 1969, pp. 7775-7777. 

(5) Newman, Barbara, “Can Budget Bureau 
Put Lid on Pentagon Spending,” Washing- 
tonian, July 1969. 

a: Directions to 1135 Bellview Road, McLean, 

a.: 

1, Memorial Bridge to George Washington 
Pkwy. 

2. to Rt. 495 (G. Wash. Parkway splits, 

take left fork towards S. Va. and Dulles 


Airport) 
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3. Take Exit 13 off of Rt. 495, to Rt. 193, 
Great Falls Ist Exit 

4. Turn right at stop sign at end of exit 
ramp onto 193 (also called Georgetown Pike). 

5. Go 2.3 miles to sign “Greenway”, turn 
left onto Bellview. 

6. Go to Ist intersection (Old Dominion 
Dr. and Bellview) continue on Bellview for 
exactly 1 mile, turn left onto drive (mailbox 
has name “White” on it, before left turn 
there is old dilapidated barn on the right). 

Don't panic—traveling time from Wash- 
Ington: a mere 20 minutes. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it is 
long past time for dedicated Americans 
to speak up for our military. I know of 
no better time than now to challenge the 
critics who have been carrying on con- 
tinuous and unjustified condemnation of 
our military. Passage of the authoriza- 
tion bill as it has been submitted would 
reassure our military that our Nation 
stands behind them. 

Mr. President, this bill has received a 
penetrating review by the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, under the outstand- 
ing leadership of our distinguished Com- 
mittee Chairman, Senator STENNIS. The 
Committee has been fully cognizant of 
the costs for defense and the other needs 
of our country. We have already made 
substantial cuts in the bill. In fact some 
cuts, especially in research and develop- 
ment, were too severe, and I question the 
soundness of some reductions. Any fur- 
ther cuts in the authorization bill would 
be an unacceptable risk to our security. 

Mr, President, the procurement of 
these major items and the maintenance 
of our reserve components represent the 
minimum essential for our Armed Forces. 
I speak in favor of this bill, and for our 
Defense Establishment. In my support, 
I think the time is propitious for answer- 
ing the critics of our military who would 
slash the deterrence that has prevented 
nuclear war. 

Our Armed Forces must have the 
united support of our Nation. Critics in 
Congress, the press and other elements 
of our society have been generally un- 
just in their charges. Condemnation of 
our so-called military-industrial com- 
plex will not solve our problems. Objec- 
tive dialog, constructive criticism and 
peaceful dissent are healthy for our 
country. But continuous condemnation 
not founded on facts is a disservice to 
our military and harmful to our coun- 


Many critics blame our Defense Estab- 
lishment for our social ills, a prolonged 
war, the Soviet buildup, and the con- 
flicts throughout the world. It is time 
the critics recognize that the Commu- 
nists, and not our military, are respon- 
sible for the confrontation we live in 
today. Even the liberal-minded Wash- 
ington Post recently concluded a series 
of articles showing the present Soviet 
leadership was reaffirming the Stalinist 
line. 

Many among the antimilitary and the 
militant left ignore the Communists’ 
longstanding design for world domina- 
tion. Lest they forget, this is what caused 
the United States to rearm after prac- 
tically disbanding the world’s most pow- 
erful military force in 1946. 

If the military and industry did not 
have team unity, including competent 
personnel with military experience in 
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industry, then we could well be in World 
War III already. Those who would 
weaken this power of deterrence and 
undermine our military widen the unity 
gap. 

Mr. President, in the face of the grow- 
ing Soviet threat and their continuous 
provocative actions throughout the 
world, it is inconceivable that our Na- 
tion will not respond with the unity 
which has always marked our history in 
time of peril. Our national security de- 
pends on unity more than ever before. 
Those leaders and others who attack our 
Armed Forces and second-guess our 
commanders in the field are doing as 
much damage to the morale and dis- 
cipline of our forces as the radical 
groups who are mounting deliberate as- 
saults on our military services. 

No wonder our military commanders 
are beset by cases of mutiny, disobe- 
dience, racial strife, and desertion. Even 
a Federal judge ruled that an individual 
as a matter of “honest belief” can de- 
termine for himself when a limited war 
is “unjust” and refuse to serve. Such 
irrational judgment by a member of the 
Judiciary makes it difficult to define 
sedition. 

The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court to have civilian courts instead of 
military courts prosecute servicemen for 
crimes not service-connected is ques- 
tionable. It will jeopardize the control of 
discipline and downgrade military au- 
thority which is essential for our Armed 
Forces. Justice William O. Douglas’ vi- 
cious attack on our military lawyers is 
not warranted. He characterized mili- 
tary courts as “singularly inept in deal- 
ing with nice subtleties of constitutional 
law in spirit and in practice.” Military 
lawyers are well trained, and more fa- 
miliar with the military implications 
than civilian lawyers. 

This is another example of Justice 
Douglas undermining the military. His 
recent article entitled, “The Public Be 
Damned,” in which he made a blistering 
attack on the Army Corps of Engineers, 
demonstrated his lack of propriety. After 
reading his article, one can make his 
own assessment as to whether or not 
Justice Douglas would be objective in any 
case before the Supreme Court involving 
the Corps of Engineers. These outside 
activities downgrade the dignity of the 
Supreme Court and demonstrate his sus- 
ceptibility to prejudiced views and con- 
flicts of interest. 

Mr. President, the antiwar emotional- 
ism is causing many people to lose their 
perspective. This continued onslaught on 
the military, which is fed fuel by many 
leaders, could seriously jeopardize disci- 
pline in our Armed Forces. 

President Nixon responded to those 
who attack our Military Establishment. 
I support the views expressed in his re- 
cent commencement address at the Air 
Force Academy. His credo of nine points 
for the defenders of our Nation placed 
our Defense Establishment in the proper 
perspective. 

I would like to quote the essence of 
President Nixon's nine points in his mili- 
tary creed. He said: 

1, I believe that we must balance our need 
for survival as a nation with our need for 
survival as a people. 
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2. I believe that our defense establish- 
ment will remain the servant of our na- 
tional policy of bringing about peace in this 
world, and that those in any way connected 
with the military must scrupulously avoid 
even the appearance of becoming the master 
of that policy. 

8. I believe that every man in uniform is a 
citizen first and a serviceman second, and 
that we must resist any attempt to isolate 
or separate the defenders from the defended. 

4. I believe that the basis for decisions on 
defense spending must be “what we need for 
our security” and not “what will this mean 
for business and employment.” 

5. I believe that moderation has a moral 
significance only in those who have another 
choice. 

6. I believe that defense decisions must be 
made on the hard realities of the offensive 
capabilities of our adversaries and not on our 
fervent hopes about their intentions. 

7. I believe we must take risks for peace— 
but calculated risks, not foolish risks. 

8. I believe that America is not about to 
become a Garrison State, or a Welfare State, 
or a Police State— 

9. And I believe this above all: That this 
Nation shall continue to be a source of world 
leadership and a source of freedom’s strength, 
in creating a just world order that will bring 
an end to war. 


I was also glad to note that President 
Nixon clarified what President Eisen- 
hower really said about the military- 
industrial complex. President Eisenhower 
has been quoted out of context. When 
one reads the Eisenhower farewell ad- 
dress, I suggest that he gave a balanced 
assessment appropriate to the time, that 
placed the emphasis on the need for this 
complex in the face of the Soviet threat. 
I believe President Nixon’s citation of 
General Eisenhower pointed out this bal- 
ance when he said: 

Our arms must be mighty, ready for in- 
stant action, so that no potential aggressor 
may be tempted to risk his own destruction. 


Mr. President, it appears to be a popu- 
lar pastime today to quote great Ameri- 
cans out of context in order to frighten 
the public or make political gain. Some 
critics rejoice in such exercises. 

Some have already used President 
Nixon’s Air Force Academy address out 
of context in a game of semantics. It 
has been alleged that President Nixon 
is trying to ignore the Senate in making 
a judgment on defense appropriations. 
This accusation is based on the Presi- 
dent’s statement that “the President of 
the United States is the man charged 
with making that judgment.” His next 
sentence stated that “after a complete 
review of our foreign and defense poli- 
cies, I have submitted requests to the 
Congress for military appropriations.” 
His critics refused to note the latter sen- 
tence. It is this kind of political foot- 
work that creates distrust and agitation 
in the American people. 

Mr. President, while the Communists 
seek to move closer and closer to their 
objective of the annihilation of the cap- 
italist system, many of our misguided 
and the New Left promote neo-isolation- 
ism, unilateral disarmament and dissolu- 
tion of collective security alliances. If 
we had failed to stand firm in Berlin, 
Korea, Vietnam, and other areas, the 
Communists would have engulfed the 
rest of the world by now. America’s pres- 
ence overseas must be maintained in the 
face of the Soviet threat. However, I do 
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agree that our scale of assistance to our 
allies should be reappraised and there 
should be more contribution from them. 
History refutes the view that weakness 
and unilateral disarmament is the road 
to peace. 

Our Nation suffers because of those 
who have lost their patience and spirit. 
Some are willing to reduce our strength 
and would negotiate from fear in dis- 
regard of the catastrophies of history 
under such an appeasement approach. 
Now is not the time to grow weary and 
retreat in the face of minority dissen- 
sion. It is time to reassert our firmness 
and national interests. 

Mr. President, deeds, not words, are 
the only indicators of Soviet intentions. 
I am not aware of any peaceful deeds of 
the Communists. On the contrary, they 
have never before been stronger, nor 
committed more aggressive acts than 
they have in the last 10 years. Yet, the 
stronger the United States has become, 
the more restraint and weakness we dem- 
onstrate to show our good faith. The 
Communists do not respect weakness. 
Nevertheless, we again have demon- 
strated our good faith and desire for 
peace by taking calculated risks in the 
bombing halt and troop withdrawal. 

Mr. President, the antagonists of our 
Military Establishment in our country 
allege that our Nation is addicted to mil- 
itary intervention and chronic warfare. 
One only has to review the conflicts in 
the world to show the shallowness of this 
allegation. We have not been the world’s 
policeman in the troubled areas of the 
Middle East, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Africa, Malaysia, Indonesia, India, Pak- 
istan, Laos, Algeria, and other areas. 
Yet, the Communists have been busy 
interventionists or aggressors in these 
areas. Critics rarely condemn the enor- 
mous amount of money, weapons, and 
military supplies that the Soviet Union 
and Red China pour into North Vietnam. 

If we show weakness now, the Com- 
munists will certainly continue their ag- 
gression in Asia and Europe. This is not 
the time to renege on our military com- 
mitment overseas. Some politicians 
would have one believe that military 
strength or an arms race breeds war. 

Mr. President, our military are accused 
of being too influential in foreign policy. 
They are accused of being responsible 
for stationing our forces in many foreign 
countries. They are accused of formulat- 
ing national policy. These criticisms are 
totally unfounded and an injustice to 
our men and women in uniform. 

The military have never been under 
greater civilian control than in recent 
years. Civilians formulate foreign pol- 
icy, not the military. 

Civilians, with congressional approv- 
al—not the military—determine our 
force structures, personnel strengths and 
procurement of weapons systems. Unfor- 
tunately, civilians have exercised too 
much control of the selection of weapons 
systems which were both wasteful and 
injurious to our security. The military 
do not choose the commitments around 
the world, but they execute the policies 
at the direction of the President. They 
execute them with courage, sacrifice, 
and at great risk and hardship. 
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Civilian mismanagement of the mili- 
tary has prolonged the war in Vietnam. 
Gradualism violates all military princi- 
ples for victory. A no-win policy is disas- 
trous and unknown in American history. 
I am confident we could have won the 
Vietnam war a long time ago if our effort 
had not been throttled by civilians. It is 
ridiculous that this war has been allowed 
to go on for over 7 years. In the early 
stages, it could have been resolved by 
our airpower and seapower within 60 
days. 

Mr. President, the role of the Armed 
Forces is service to our people and for 
their security. It is true that this secu- 
rity is costly, but the Kremlin has not 
been willing to accept any alternative. 
They have yet to accept serious arms 
control proposals with on-site inspection 
which we have been earnestly and sin- 
cerely pursuing for many years. Conse- 
quently, the American people have rec- 
ognized the growing Communist threat 
and demanded continued security. I hope 
that recent overtures for arms talks are 
in good faith. 

I also agree with President Nixon that 
“the American Defense Establishment 
should never be a sacred cow, nor should 
the American military be anybody’s 
scapegoat.” Inefficiency and waste can- 
not be tolerated. I am confident also 
that there were some areas of the de- 
fense budget that could have been re- 
duced, and this has been done. 

Our Armed Services and Appropria- 
tions Committees have given the defense 
budget a comprehensive study with a 
view toward the elimination of low pri- 
ority and nonessential weapons. There 
are always ways to improve efficiency, 
especially when managing the vast re- 
sources the size of the Defense Depart- 
ment with 4.8 million people and a $77 
billion budget. Excessive overcosts and 
contractual procedures are receiving a 
thorough examination. Our distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee recently imple- 
mented new controls and procedures to 
insure that weapons and contracts re- 
ceive continuous penetrating review. 

It appears that there is an attempt to 
make Americans believe that the mili- 
tary are deliberately making short esti- 
mates and causing overruns for weapons 
systems. They are being unjustly blamed 
for inflation. 

As Dean Acheson said: 

I can’t imagine anyone taking seriously 
the thought that military officers could be 
engaged in a conspiracy to waste funds of 
the United States. 


General Wheeler said, he “has yet to 
meet his fellow conspirators.” 

Mr. President, the avalanche of criti- 
cism of our military today ignores the 
fact that this administration inherited 
some ineffective procedures and policies. 
The inefficiency, cost overruns, and waste 
that are being exposed by this admin- 
istration can be credited to the previous 
administration and civilians in defense 
systems analysis who have been tagged 
as “computerized whiz kids.” The De- 
fense Department is already taking steps 
to eliminate waste and the procurement 
of unsatisfactory or low-priority weap- 
ons, such as the Cheyenne helicopter, 
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the Manned Orbiting Laboratory, and 
phasing out of the FB-111 program. 

In the past, weapons were put into 
production before they were fully devel- 
oped. The Secretary of Defense is taking 
measures to eliminate such waste. I sus- 
pect, also, that a lot of the waste of 
the previous administration was the re- 
sult of the civilian leadership being a 
“captive of a  scientific-technological 
elite” which President Eisenhower also 
warned against. Billions of dollars worth 
of weapons and sophisticated electronic 
gadgetry have been produced in the past 
10 years, but we have not produced a 
single supersonic air superiority tactical 
fighter aircraft to counter those already 
being produced by the Soviets. 

Mr. President, the threat to this 
country is in the Kremlin—not the Pen- 
tagon. The overwhelming assault on the 
military, the generals, the weapons sys- 
tems, the Pentagon, the military-indus- 
trial complex, the draft, the conduct of 
the war, and the ROTC is primarily 
emotional hysteria. Distress over the 
tragic Vietnam war should not disillu- 
sion thoughtful Americans. 

The verbal assault is aimed at our total 
military capability. Here is our security. 
Yet, many supposedly loyal American 
leaders place themselves in the same 
category with the violent demonstrators 
on the campus and elsewhere who pro- 
test these same security assets. It has 
been said by some philosophers that 
haters ultimately hate themselves and 
that protestors of violence ultimately be- 
come violent. I hope that this trend 
reverses in the face of the Soviet threat. 

The free world has faced and must 
continue to face the hard reality of our 
times—that is, the growing economic and 
military power of the Soviets and that we 
shall continue to face it until the U.S.S.R. 
is convinced that the only recourse to 
prevent their own destruction is arms 
control and eventual disarmament. 

The Kremlin is making an exhaustive 
effort to surpass America’s strength. 

The Soviets are seeking to dominate 
the oceans with expanding global sea 
power. They now have 375 submarines to 
our 142, and all their subs have been built 
since World War II, while 50 percent of 
ours are of World War II vintage. 

Their capacity to produce nuclear subs 
of high speed and to produce subs of the 
U.S. Polaris type has been greatly in- 
creased. In fact, they have one submarine 
yard capable of building more sub- 
marines than all of the U.S. submarine 
yards put together. 

The Soviets have also surpassed the 
United States in ICBM’s. They have over 
1,200 compared with our 1,054. The Rus- 
sians have also developed a huge missile 
called the SS-9 capable of carrying heavy 
megatonage, while the United States has 
no missiles of this type. Added to this 
picture is the fact the Soviets have 
around 700 intermediate range ballistic 
missiles to none for the United States. 
This entire situation becomes even more 
foreboding when we consider that they 
are continuing to build ICBM’s and we 
have stopped our production. 

In deliverable megatonage the Soviets 
have a decided advantage over the 
United States, and here again our plans 
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call for a decline in this area, while in- 
telligence shows the Russians are in- 
creasing in this capability. 

On comparative bomber strength, the 
Russians have 900, including some 200 
heavy bombers, while the U.S. strength is 
only 549. Furthermore, they have devel- 
oped and are fiying a supersonic trans- 
port capable of bomber conversion, while 
we have none. 

In the tactical air power area, the So- 
viets have flown 18 new air superiority 
aircraft since 1955, while we developed 
the F-4, which remains today as our 
only air-to-air plane. We are clearly be- 
hind in this critical area of maintaining 
control of the skies over our fighting men. 
While they were developing the Foxbait 
and Floger, we were struggling with the 
F-111, which is not a true air superiority 
fighter. 

The Soviets are also testing a frac- 
tional orbital bombardment system and 
antispace weapons, while we have taken 
no action in these critical areas. Further, 
they deployed their ABM in 1962, 7 years 
ago. 

We can be assured that they will bleed 
us as long as they can in Vietnam, and 
they will propose arms control talks so 
long as they might gain an advantage. 

The Soviets are experts in the art of 
planned misinformation. While engaged 
in disarmament talks in 1957, the Krem- 
lin announced the successful firing of an 
ICBM. So, why should we be trapped as 
some would have us do, by delaying the 
ABM and stopping our tests of MIRV? 
Military technology must not be stifled 
on the basis of hopeful diplomacy. 

Mr. President, costs for security and 
waste on some weapons are one thing, but 
the other allegations tagged on for “over- 
kill” of our military are something else 
again. This is unfair to the men and 
women in uniform. Such unjust accusa- 
tions shatter esprit de corps and incen- 
tive. It disillusions the military. How can 
we expect loyalty and dedication when 
we fellow Americans ridicule our mili- 
tary? 

We should never lose sight of the fact 
that the Soviets’ increasing threat to the 
free world is the real cause, The Com- 
munists rejoice at our attacks on our 
military. It encourages their goal of world 
domination. 

Some of our people seem to be seized 
by a fear psychosis. Assaults on the mili- 
tary now remind me of the early sixties 
in reverse. Then, rather than face the 
facts of life—the real threat—it was com- 
monplace, beginning in 1961, to muzzle 
and censor the military. Now, as the facts 
of the real threat of Soviet military and 
economic power are spread before us, 
there are those who want to tuck tail 
and run. 

It reminds me of what Rudyard Kip- 
ling said: 

This is the time to fear... When he 
shows as seeking quarter, with paws like 


hands in prayer, that is the time of peril— 
the time of the Truce of the Bear. 


As President Kennedy indicated: 


We must never be lulled into believing 
that the Communist powers have yielded 
their ambition for world domination. 


There are too many indulging in wish- 
ful thinking. When faced with realities 
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or danger, too many are filled with 
nostalgia. Their answer is conciliatory 
accommodation. If we are that scared of 
the Soviets, then there is not much to 
stop them taking over the rest of the free 
world by the piecemeal method. 

Mr. President, what has happened to 
dedication, determination, spirit, unity, 
duty, and country? This is the code by 
which the military lives. It would be 
good for our country if the irresponsible 
critics and violent protestors would take 
heed of this code. Ill-informed condem- 
nation by the politically ambitious and 
others is not a substitute for intelligent 
and constructive criticism. It does seri- 
ous damage to the foundations of our 
great institutions, organizations, and our 
security. 

The military leaders have long since 
been denied the spirit for any decisive 
action. If the demoralization continues, 
the spirit for victory may not be there 
when it is needed most for our survival. 

Mr. President, so long as diplomacy 
continues to fail, our military is oùr only 
security. To continue to shatter the 
morale and spirit of our Armed Forces, 
especially when diplomacy fails, will 
guarantee that the free world will not 
survive. 

Mr. President, in closing, I urge the 
Senate to pass this authorization bill 
without further reductions in order to 
protect the security of our country and 
our people. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON in the chair). Does the Senator 
from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my personal appreciation for the 
defense of the military made by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from South 
Carolina. He has rendered a great sery- 
ice by setting the Record straight. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the able and distinguished 
Senator from Maine, who is the ranking 
member on the minority side and who 
has done such a magnificent job in this 
position. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, in my 
brief remarks yesterday at the conclusion 
of the very able speech by the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH), I expressed my gratitude, 
as a new member of that committee, for 
the remarkable openness and impartial- 
ity shown by the chairman and the other 
senior members of the committee. I wish 
to reiterate my appreciation at this point, 
and to express at the same time my very 
special gratitude to the able Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. MCINTYRE), 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Re- 
search and Development, on which I was 
privileged to serve. As a friend and fel- 
low New Englander, Senator MCINTYRE 
has shown the greatest kindness and full- 
est cooperation to me and to my staff. 
For his aid and consideration I will al- 
ways be thankful. Let me also say it was 
a great privilege for me to work with my 
other colleagues on that subcommittee— 
Senators Younc of Ohio, BYRD of Vir- 
ginia, and MURPHY. 

Ours was a most demanding and chal- 
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lenging task, Mr. President. None of us 
on the subcommittee are scientists, yet 
we had the responsibility for examining 
the proposed research, development, test 
and evaluation budget of more than $8 
billion, We heard testimony and attended 
briefings involving 20 major weapons 
systems, many of which are still little 
more than visions in the eyes of their 
creators. We spent many hours, in and 
out of committee, examining detailed re- 
ports, hypotheses, and predictions. We 
knew, as we proceeded with our difficult 
task, that our determinations could have 
a decisive effect upon our country’s 
security and technological capability for 
many years to come. 

Obviously a subcommittee which was 
formed on February 28 and submitted 
its report to the full con.mittee only 4 
months later could not investigate in 
great detail all the hundreds of items 
which the military is presently develop- 
ing. We had to draw a line, and draw it 
early. Consequently, as the chairman has 
observed, we looked for “soft spots”; or, 
more specifically, for duplication, over- 
lap, or excessive cost overruns in the re- 
search and development stage. We also 
considered priorities, asking the basic 
questions: What kind of wars are we 
likely to be fighting 5 or 10 years from 
now when these weapons are actually 
operational? And what type of weapon is 
the enemy likely to rely on at that par- 
ticular stage in our development? 

Projections of this nature can never 
be perfect, but I believe the subcommit- 
tee was on solid ground in its efforts to 
delete overlapping systems development 
and to insist that the services not only 
work together in the research and devel- 
opment stage but plan for systems which 
will also work in conjunction once they 
are actually deployed. 

Mr. President, I have no intention of 
going over again the ground covered by 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee in his statement delivered 
yesterday. The reductions in the various 
systems, the deletions which were made, 
the recommendations which accompany 
our report—all speak clearly for them- 
selves. After the most careful delibera- 
tion we have concluded, and the full 
committee has upheld our view, that a 
total of $1,042,000, or 12.7 percent, can 
reasonably be cut from the research and 
development budget without endanger- 
ing—in the least—our national security 
or our progress on the technological ad- 
vances necessary to sustain our defense. 
The savings in future years, resulting 
from consolidation of system research 
and reordering of our priorities, will run 
to many billions of dollars more. 

I shall comment briefly, however, on a 
few of the major systems considered by 
the subcommittee. 

Major reductions were made by the 
subcommittee in continental air defense. 
This is essentially an antibomber de- 
fense, and intelligence estimates played 
a heavy role in our deliberations. For 
one thing, the chances of a bomber at- 
tack upon the United States are remote, 
and become more so as we and our ad- 
versaries proceed with increasingly com- 
plex and reliable missile development. 
Second, it is significant that the Soviet 
Union has four times fewer bombers 
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than the United States, and is not now 
building more. 

For these reasons, it was decided that 
continental air defense would have low 
priority in terms of procurement in the 
years ahead, and, therefore, maximum 
consolidation and savings could be in- 
stituted at this stage. Thus, funds for 
the Navy E2A/C aircraft, a sea-based 
duplicate of the Air Force AWACS sys- 
tem, were deleted from the budget. Re- 
ductions were also made in the CONUS 
air defense interceptor, and funds for 
the Army’s Sam-D missile were deleted 
in full from the budget. 

In other areas, the subcomittee has 
recommended a deletion of $8 million 
for chemical and biological weapons re- 
search, thus supporting an overall com- 
mittee reduction of $16 million for this 
extremely controversial program. The 
subcommittee, recognizing the problems 
which have occurred and the heavy cost 
overrun which has been encountered in 
the development of the main battle tank, 
has reduced research and development 
funds for that program by $14.9 million, 
and has ordered a reorientation of the 
program as well. 

The subcommittee also recommended 
that funds for the Army heavy-lift heli- 
copter be deleted from the budget. This 
is an example of the application of our 
judgment that there was no need for 
both the Army and the Navy to be 
working on the same type of aircraft. 
Since the Navy is likely to have more 
use for such a vehicle in the future, it 
was decided that a considerable amount 
could be saved if the Navy alone were 
assigned responsibility for this program. 

Deletion of funds for the Manned Or- 
biting Laboratory represents another 
considerable saving, both in the pres- 
ent budget and in years to come. Testi- 
mony collected by the subcommittee led 
us to the conclusion that most, if not 
all, of the functions planned for the 
MOL could be performed as effectively, 
and certainly at far less cost, by an un- 
manned satellite. 

Finally, I should like to mention a 
number of recommendations made by the 
subcommittee with regard to research by 
the Department of Defense in the social 
and behavioral sciences. I believe that 
the military has a clear and definite 
reason for authorizing studies of the 
physical and phychological capabilities 
of the men in the miltary, their training 
needs, and the optimum designs for 
weapons systems so that they may be 
operated with a minimum of stress. 

But I have long believed that such 
areas as foreign environments and policy 
planning studies should fall more within 
the purview of other branches of our 
Government. It caused me great distress, 
for example, to learn that the Depart- 
ment of State has an annual budget of 
only $100,000 for contingency policy 
planning, while the budget for compar- 
able work in the Department of Defense 
totals $36 million. For this reason, I was 
pleased to see the subcommittee impose 
a 12-percent reduction in funds for re- 
search in these areas and recommend in 
its report that more of these efforts be 
turned over to the Department of State, 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
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Agency, and the National Science Foun- 
dation. I commend this step, and urge 
Senators who have responsibility for the 
budgets of these other agencies to take 
note of this recommendation. 

I conclude, Mr. President, by pointing 
out that the work of the Research and 
Development Subcommittee does not 
stop with the passage of this authoriza- 
tion of individual proposed weapons 
must broaden and deepen our investiga- 
tion of individual proposed weapons 
systems, and remain as current as hu- 
manly possible on technological problems 
and advances. We must work to insure 
that the recommendations contained in 
this report are carried out, that “com- 
parability” in weapons development is 
enforced wherever possible, that clear 
priorities are established and carefully 
observed. 

Again, let me say that it has been a 
great privilege and a great learning ex- 
perience for me to be able to work with 
the members of the Committee on Armed 
Services and its informed and competent 
staff. I thank my colleagues, especially 
the chairman, and look forward to many 
more years of this association. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR TOWER TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the conclu- 
sion of the period for the transaction of 
routine morning business tomorrow, the 
distinguished Senator from Texas (Mr. 
TOWER) be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1970 
FOR MILITARY PROCUREMENT, 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, 
AND FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
MISSILE TEST FACILITIES AT 
KWAJALEIN MISSILE RANGE, 
AND RESERVE COMPONENT 
STRENGTH 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2546) to authorize 
appropriations during the fiscal year 
1970 for procurement of aircraft, mis- 
siles, naval vessels, and tracked combat 
vehicles, and research, development, 
test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and to authorize the construc- 
tion of test facilities at Kwajalein Mis- 
sile Range, and to prescribe the author- 
ized personnel strength of the Selected 
Reserve of each Reserve component of 
the Armed Forces, and for other pur- 
poses. 

AMENDMENT NO. 69 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I send 

to the desk an amendment to S. 2546 
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which would insert a new title dealing 
with the Safeguard-ABM system and 
ask that it be printed. 

Mr. President, in order that this 
amendment will be readily available to 
Senators, I also ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in full at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 


The amendment (No. 69) is as follows: 
AMENDMENT No. 69 


On page 5, at the end of line 6 insert the 
following new title: 


“TITLE IV—SAFEGUARD ANTIBALLISTIC MISSILE 
SYSTEM 


“Sec, 401. (a) In the case of funds au- 
thorized under this Act for the Safeguard 
Antiballistic Missile System, such funds may 
be used only for— 

“(1) Research, development, testing, and 
evaluation of the System’s radars, computers, 
and related electronic equipment. 

“(2) Pre-production expenses of the Sprint 
and Spartan missiles and the production of 
such missiles for research, development, 
evaluation, and testing. 

“(b) The equipment described in clause 
(1) of subsection (a) may not be installed 
at any proposed ABM site, except at or near 
Grand Forks Air Force Base, North Dakota, 
and Malmstrom Air Force Base, Montana. 

“(c) None of the funds appropriated pur- 
suant to this or any other Act may be ex- 
pended for the acquisition of land, not now 
owned by the United States, or the use of 
land owned by the United States, for the 
construction or installation of any ABM 
facilities at any proposed ABM site, except 
at or near Grand Forks Air Force Base, North 
Dakota, and Malmstrom Air Force Base, 
Montana. 

“(d) None of the funds appropriated pur- 
suant to this or any other Act may be ex- 
pended for the procurement, installation, or 
deployment of any operational missile as a 
part of any antiballistic missile system, nor 
for the construction of any silos or other 
launch facilities for any operational missile 
as a part of any antiballistic missile system.” 

On page 5, line 7, strike out “Title IV” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Title V.” 

On page 5, line 8, strike out “Sec. 401” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Src. 501.” 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my supplemental 
views appearing on pages 66 and 67 of the 
report of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the supple- 
mental views were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS OF MR. MCINTYRE 

I did not vote in the committee when it 
considered Safeguard-ABM. I do not believe 
that a “yea” or “nay” answer for or against 
Safeguard-ABM is adequate. I believe that an 
alternative to Safeguard-ABM is the proper 
answer. 

I had the chance to discuss my alternative 
during the committee action on Safeguard- 
ABM but I did not call for formal consider- 
ation and a vote at that time. Rather, I prefer 
that this proposal be considered on the floor 
of the Senate when the authorization bill is 
being voted upon. 

The alternative proposal which I am offer- 
ing to Safeguard-ABM would— 

(1) Authorize a concentrated developmen- 
tal testing program of the radar, computer, 
and related electronic components of the 
Safeguard system at the North Dakota and 
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Montana locations suggested by the Presi- 
dent. 

(2) Authorize production engineering and 
continued developmental testing of the sys- 
tem’s missiles. 

(3) Preclude the deployment or production 
of operational Sprints or Spartans, the con- 
struction of missile launch facilities, and the 
acquisition of land at other than the two 
locations. 

(4) Require full congressional review and 
approval before any such deployment or pro- 
duction of weapons, silo construction, or fur- 
ther land acquisition. 

A concentrated developmental testing pro- 
gram with a clear expression of congressional 
desire to withhold the deployment of more 
nuclear weapons would lose nothing and gain 
much. 

This alternative will retain the option to 
deploy substantially on the President's 
schedule if Congress decides next year to au- 
thorize full deployment. 

There would be a delay of only 4 to 5 
months in the completion of the Grand Forks 
site, none at Malmstrom site, and only 114 
months in the testing of the integration of 
the two systems. 

There would be a gain of another year’s 
intelligence information to try to clarify the 
current projections about the possible threat 
of a Soviet first strike. 

The current disagreement between the CIA 
and DOD underlines how difficult it is to 
make long-range intelligence projections 
with confidence and precision. 

As Secretary Laird has pointed out: 

“Our intelligence projections over the next 
2 or 3 years are reasonably firm. But when 
we project 5 or 6 years ahead we are getting 
into an area of considerable uncertainty. 
* * * Our national intelligence projections 
for the mid-1970’s involve a large measure 
of judgment rather than hard evidence.” 

The alternative I am proposing would 
give us another year’s “hard evidence” to 
inform our final decision about full deploy- 
ment. If the Soviets are not trying to de- 
velop a first strike, their buildup should be- 
gin to level off. If they are, it will persist, per- 
haps even accelerate. 

If future intelligence information clearly 
demonstrates the Soviet intention and ability 
to develop a first strike capability, the con- 
centrated testing program I am proposing 
would have retained our option of meeting 
a threat to our Minuteman with Safeguard. 
If the Soviet threat of a first strike does not 
materialize, we can decide with confidence 
and a sense of security not to deploy 
Safeguard. 

By withholding the decision to deploy 
more nuclear weapons, and by meeting the 
long leadtime problem of Safeguard, a con- 
centrated testing program, neither gives the 
Soviets reason to increase their arms nor lets 
our own guard down. 

The alternative I am proposing would con- 
centrate on the most difficult technical prob- 
lems in the system. Dr. John Foster, head of 
DOD Research and Development, as well as 
most informed and responsible critics, have 
emphasized the difficulty in developing a re- 
liable computer program, integrating this 
complex system of radars and computers, 
and relying on uniformed personnel. This 
testing program would enable us to concen- 
trate on these problems, work out the bugs, 
make any necessary improvements, and raise 
our confidence in the system. 

The alternative I am proposing would also 
help strategic arms limitations talks. 

A decision now to deploy more nuclear 
weapons—even if defensive—would compli- 
cate strategic arms limitation talks. If there 
is a beginning of the construction of missile 
silos, as requested in the Safeguard proposal, 
the Soviets could misinterpret this activity 
as the beginning of a dramatic expansion of 
offensive weapons. Even if they accept state- 
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ments that the silos would be filled with 
purely defensive missiles, they could use the 
intent to deploy more nuclear weapons as an 
excuse to deploy more of theirs. 

On the other hand a concentrated devel- 
opmental testing program which retains the 
option to deploy Safeguard substantially on 
schedule gives the Soviets a realistic incen- 
tive to enter into effective SALT talks. The 
knowledge on their part that to overcome 
Safeguard, if deployed, would require an ex- 
pensive addition to their strategic arms, 
should help to dissuade them from trying to 
develop a first strike capability and should 
motivate them to proceed with SALT talks. 
It was this kind of realism that enabled us 
to negotiate a nuclear nonproliferation 
treaty and a test ban agreement. 

Finally, the alternative I am proposing 
would symbolize our Nation’s desire to turn 
the corner on the arms race and to affirm a 
fresh set of national priorities. In fiscal year 
1970 there would be a saving of at least $15 
million in construction funds for missile 
silos alone. But the long-range savings due 
to improvements in the system or an eyen- 
tual decision not to deploy could well be 
dramatic. 

In sum, the alternative I am proposing 
would not intensify the arms race; it would 
help us secure an effective arms limitation 
agreement; it would seek to answer the hard- 
est questions about the system's workabil- 
ity; it would symbolize our turning the cor- 
ner on defense spending; and it would pre- 
serve the ability to meet in time any clear 
Soviet threat to the strategic balance in the 
1970's. 

And above all it strikes a balance in the 
consideration of the twin problems of achiev- 
ing national safety and a secure peace. 

THOMAS J. MCINTYRE. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. McIntyre) for offering his 
amendment to the legislation which is 
now pending. 

I also wish to commend the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper) and the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart) for 
proposing their amendment yesterday. 

While these two amendments differ in 
some degree, they represent a determina- 
tion on the part of their sponsors for a 
workable modification of the ABM pro- 
posal. 

It has been obvious for sometime that 
authority for the Defense Department 
to proceed with the development of an 
unlimited ABM system could not be ap- 
proved by this Senate. 

In fact, without modification I would 
have had to vote “No” on this proposal. 

It is, however, imperative that in the 
world as it is today the security of the 
United States be firmly maintained and 
that our defenses, including our deter- 
rent and retaliatory powers, be kept up 
to date. 

The issue before us is not whether we 
should agree with those who contend 
that the United States should set an ex- 
ample to the world through unilateral 
disarmament or those who apparently 
hold that the solution to international 
differences can best be solved by the 
dropping of bombs. 

While the Polaris submarine has un- 
doubtedly been our greatest deterrent to 
a widespread war, yet we should not re- 
gard the matter before us as an issue 
between the Polaris and other branches 
of our Defense Department. 

Above all else, the situation with 
which we are confronted calls for the 
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exercise of common sense, fairness, and 
clarity. 

As I have indicated, we should not 
grant authority for the deployment or 
permanent installation of ABM missiles 
at this session of Congress, but neither 
should we retard the research which 
would be essential to the ultimate in- 
stallation of ABM missiles should cir- 
cumstances prove such a course to be 
advisable. 

Iam particularly interested in research 
as it pertains to the improvement of our 
presently inadequate radar systems— 
and, I might add, our sonar systems as 
well. 

A special reason for perfecting our ra- 
dar system is the fact that within the 
next decade or so, supersonic air trans- 
portation between the continents will be- 
come an accomplished fact and the same 
radar which would be used to detect on- 
coming enemy missiles would also be 
used for the civilian economic require- 
ments of the future. 

The moon flight shot scheduled for 
July 16 is another reason for the need 
to develop more sophisticated tracking 
devices which can be used for civilian 
purposes as well as military, not that our 
present tracking system to the moon is 
not excellent but it must be perfect be- 
fore outerspace travel can be extended to 
greater distances. 

It is rather ironic that much of the 
civilian economic progress of mankind 
has come about as a result of war or 
preparation for possible war. 

We have paid an exceptionally high 
and unnecessary price for this progress, 
but until mankind learns to govern itself 
and keep its passions under control, it is 
unlikely that we will be able to digress 
from this course which has persisted over 
the centuries. 

Therefore, it is essential that the leg- 
islation now before us be modified to pro- 
hibit the permanent installation or de- 
ployment of ABM missiles but not to 
such an extent that it impairs the secu- 
rity of the Nation or impedes the eco- 
nomic progress upon which our future 
depends. 

It has been said repeatedly that legis- 
lation authorizing an ABM program is 
needed to strengthen the hands of the 
President at the upcoming meeting with 
Russia. 

May I point out, however, that if the 
United States enters into a conference 
with Russia looking to control of arma- 
ment and aimed at developing a less tense 
relationship between the two countries, 
that even though the legislation as writ- 
ten could be approved by as many as 51 
or 52 votes in the Senate, which I doubt, 
we would be in an extremely weak bar- 
gaining position. 

I believe it is absolutely necessary for 
President Nixon to have a much larger 
number of votes of the Senate support- 
ing him when we enter into such a 
conference. 

The pending legislation relating to the 
ABM must be modified to the extent that 
strong approval of the Senate will be 
obtained. 

Again I wish to commend the Senator 
from New Hampshire and the Senator 
from Kentucky for recognizing this sit- 
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uation, and I express the hope and be- 
lief that before this debate is ended, a 
mutual and satisfactory common ground 
will be reached. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished senior 
Senator from Vermont, the ranking Re- 
publican in this body, for the thoughtful 
speech which he has just made. 

As I stated to the distinguished Senator 
from Maine (Mrs. SmiTH) yesterday, 
those of our colleagues who come from 
New England do not waste words. They 
get to the point quickly. The Senator 
has indicated that the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire, as well as the amend- 
ment offered yesterday by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper) and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart) are steps in the right direc- 
tion, if not necessarily the right answer. 

The Senator also has indicated that 
authority for the Defense Department to 
proceed with the development of an un- 
limited ABM system could not be ap- 
proved by the Senate. 

This is an indication of the closeness 
of the vote, under present circumstances, 
which may well accrue if the matter is 
faced up to without a sizable change in 
the proposal. 

The Senator indicates: 


In fact, without modification I would have 
had to vote no on the proposal. 


That, in relation to his approval, in 
a sense, of the offer of the two amend- 
ments referred to, indicates that the 
Senator has an open mind and is not 
prepared, even as yet, to commit him- 
self. As a matter of fact, it might well 
be that the determination of this issue 
could be decided by the distinguished 
—— from Vermont, who now has the 

oor. 

As the Senator has said: 

It is, however, imperative that in the world 
as it is today the security of the United 
States be firmly maintained and that our 
defenses, including our deterrent and retal- 
iatory powers, be kept up to date. 


With that statement, I agree. 

Then the Senator goes on to say: 

The issue before us is not whether we 
should agree with those who contend that 
the United States should set an example to 
the world through unilateral disarmament 
or those who apparently hold that the solu- 
tion to international differences can best be 
solved by the dropping of bombs, 


I agree wholeheartedly because both 
of these positions, in my opinion, repre- 
sent not logic and reason, but, rather, 
emotion farfetched. 

That is the only part of this debate 
which has disturbed me, when those of 
us who have raised questions about the 
ABM—some of us, at least—have been 
charged with advocating unilateral 
disarmament. 

Fortunately, I know of no Senator who 
has advocated that this matter of inter- 
national differences can be solved by the 
dropping of bombs. 

The Senator from Vermont also said: 

Above all else, the situation with which 
we are confronted calls for the exercise of 
common sense, fairness, and clarity. 
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That is absolutely correct. That is 
what the Senator from Vermont is try- 
ing to inject into this debate. He said 
further: 

As I have indicated, we should not grant 
authority for the deployment or permanent 
installation of ABM missiles at this session 
of Congress, but neither should we retard 
the research which would be essential to 
the ultimate installation of ABM missiles 
should circumstances prove such a course 
to be advisable. 


That is correct. Then the Senator said: 

I am particularly interested in research 
as it pertains to the improvement of our 
presently inadequate radar systems. 


I am, too. But there is a grave ques- 
tion about the softness or vulnerability 
of the radar system which is proposed 
to be installed at missile sites, especially 
in Montana and North Dakota. I should 
think, as a suggestion, that perhaps it 
would be possible to achieve the same 
results if testing were to be carried on 
at such missile sites as Kwajalein, which 
has been in operation for some time, if 
my information is correct, and at Eni- 
wetok, which I understand, is 500 or 600 
miles from Kwajalein—in other words, 
approximately the same distance as be- 
tween Grand Forks, N. Dak., and Malm- 
strom, Mont. 

Furthermore, there would be no indi- 
cation that something was being at- 
tempted which might prove to be a step- 
pingstone, a nose under the tent, or a 
foot in the door to the building of a 
complete ABM system, not only at those 
two sites, and not only as to computerized 
Sprints and Spartans, but the same be- 
ing applied to the other 10 missile sites 
that are underway. 

What the Senator from Vermont has 
said indicates, of course, that he has 
given this subject a great deal of thought. 
Different views may exist among us, 
but I do not question the integrity or 
the patriotism of any Member of this 
body, whether he be for or against the 
system. Whether or not one is against 
it is, of course, a matter of judgment, 
which all of us must face up to. The 
President has faced up to his responsi- 
bility and has rendered a judgment. We 
have to face up to our responsibility 
and render a judgment, as well. 

The Senator from Vermont also said— 
and I am getting close to the end of this 
interpolation: 

It has been said repeatedly that legisla- 
tion authorizing an ABM program is needed 
to strengthen the hands of the President 
at the upcoming meeting with Russia. 


That is a doubtful thesis. No one can 
read the minds of the Russians. No one 
really knows what the effect will be of 
a system of this kind being built. It 
might be beneficial; it might be harmful. 
It is a doubtful thesis. 

The Senator from Vermont also said: 

May I point out, however, that if the 
United States enters into a conference with 
Russia looking to the control of armament 
and aimed at developing a less tense relation- 
ship between the two countries, even though 
the legislation as written could be approved 
by as many as 51 or 52 votes in the Senate, 
which I doubt, we would be in an extremely 
weak bargaining position. 


The Senator is correct. I join him in 
his remarks because the situation is one 
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which cannot be avoided now. It must be 
faced up to in some manner or in some 
form. 

When the Senator, in his last para- 
graph, after commending the Senator 
from New Hampshire and the Senator 
from Kentucky, expresses “the hope and 
belief that before this debate has ended, a 
mutual and satisfactory common ground 
will be reached,” I join him, but I em- 
phasize the importance of achieving an 
objective of this sort. 

As has happened so often in my years 
in the Senate, the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont has rendered a service to 
all of us, regardless of our position. I hope 
that in the light of his remarks, we will 
do a little reevaluating and rethinking. 
I congratulate him for a fine speech. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me thank the Senator 
from Montana for his analysis of the re- 
marks which I have just made. I am will- 
ing to confess that the remarks pertain- 
ing to the radar installations were put 
in there for the purpose of pointing out 
what is possibly the only issue which will 
require a better understanding among 
Members of the Senate. This is one thing 
which will have to be worked out and rec- 
onciled before we can get a large vote for 
the bill, or for the ABM part of the De- 
fense authorization bill, in the Senate. 

I believe it is essential, not perhaps so 
much for the purpose of trading the ABM 
with the Russians, but indicating to the 
Russians that the Congress, or at least 
the Senate, is behind the President in his 
efforts to achieve a limitation of arma- 
ments as well as better relations between 
the two countries. I think the size of the 
vote on the amendment which will fi- 
nally be produced—and I do not think 
any of the sponsors or introducers of the 
two amendments already before the Sen- 
ate can claim perfection—will carry 
great weight in the disarmament confer- 
ences when they take place, which we 
understand will probably be sometime 
next month. 

I yield now to the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre). I commend 
the Senator again for presenting the 
amendment he has submitted. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for yielding to me. I 
also want to thank him for the kind and 
judicious remarks he had made about the 
amendment I have just offered, It is re- 
warding indeed to one who has partici- 
pated in the Armed Services Committee 
hearings and who has studied this sub- 
ject, as I am sure every Member of this 
body has, to have those remarks from 
the distinguished and great Senator from 
New England—if I may put him in that 
category right now. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN, I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
want to join the Senator from Montana 
in commending the Senator from Ver- 
mont for his statement. I think he has 
analyzed the question extremely well. I 
think it is very beneficial to this debate 
and will put it in a perspective which 
makes it much more understandable to 
the public at large. I congratulate the 
Senator for rendering a real service to 
this debate. 

Mr. AIKEN, I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The able senior Senator 
from Vermont has today, as on many 
other occasions, rendered a notable serv- 
ice. The spirit of accommodation which 
he says is needed in the national interest, 
prevails, in my view, in the Senate. 

Perhaps I can be permitted to say that, 
as chairman of the Disarmament Sub- 
committee which held extensive hearings 
on the subject of the ABM, hearing wit- 
nesses both pro and con, some 6 weeks 
ago I called an unpublicized executive 
session of the subcommittee. So far as I 
know, there has been no publicity about 
it. For 3 hours members of the commit- 
tee, in an absolutely nonpartisan, bi- 
partisan spirit, discussed the responsi- 
bility of Senators in this context. 

We came to the conclusion, rightly or 
wrongly, that deployment of the anti- 
ballistic missile system could be every 
detrimental—might be even disastrous— 
to the coming conference. In any event, 
whether we were right or wrong, we 
reached the conclusion that we could 
not compromise on deployment; but with 
the coming of the conference, at which 
time, we had been assured then, the ad- 
ministration was nearing the end of its 
negotiating position and would soon in- 
dicate a readiness to go to conference, we 
considered, as I said, the responsibility of 
Senators in this regard. 

Around the table, a spirit of accommo- 
dation was unanimously expressed. So 
with the approval of the group then pres- 
ent—again unanimously—I designated 
two members to convey to President 
Nixon the attitude of the members of 
the subcommittee. 

I think that spirit of accommodation 
still prevails. I think it prevailed when, 
late last Monday afternoon, the pending 
bill was made the business of the Sen- 
ate and debate began. But, because this 
spirit of accommodation had not met 
with reciprocation, it became necessary 
to join issue for a showdown battle, if 
necessary. 

I say, in all sincerity, I doubt if that 
a showdown battle on this issue would 
be in the President’s interest, would be 
in the national interest, or that it would 
be in the interest of the Senate. But, as 
the Senator from Montana has said, rec- 
iprocity, accommodation, and compro- 
mise is a two-way street. The able senior 
Senator from Vermont has now stepped 
right into the middle of the street and 
is beckoning in both directions. 

I join the Senator from Montana in 
again expressing appreciation to him 
and in expressing a willingness to co- 
operate with him to the extent of full 
research and development. 

Mr. AIKEN. I hope the Senator from 
Tennessee realizes there is an island 
in the middle of that street. 

Mr. GORE. If we need to build some 
traffic protection for the Senator, I am 
willing to do that, too. 

Mr. AIKEN. Otherwise, it might be a 
precarious position. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
has been my privilege to know the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont for a 
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good many years, and I have served with 
him on two committees over a period of 
years. 

The more you know the Senator, the 
more you respect him. It would not be 
possible not to like him. This afternoon, 
once again he has shown that he is a 
great Senator, a wise and able statesman. 

Because of the nature of this debate, 
and its import with respect to the future 
of these United States, I hope with all 
my heart that Senators on both sides 
of the aisle will give full respect to the 
thoughts this wise man has presented 
us today. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I would not 
be human if I did not appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from Missouri. But 
let me say, finally, that my fondest hope 
is that the Members of the Senate will 
agree upon a modification of the ABM 
for research and development work as 
well as enable us to get a very large 
percentage of the Members of the Senate 
to vote in favor of it, because the Presi- 
dent must have that backing for the 
upcoming arms talks. 

I would not interpret our vote this year 
to be in support of an ABM deployment 
next year, the year after, or the year 
after that, or whenever it might come 
about, as much as I would an indication 
that we are behind the President in his 
efforts to secure better relationships with 
other countries of the world. I am par- 
ticularly thinking of Russia with whom 
continuous competition and arms rivalry 
is turning out to be a very expensive af- 
fair for all of us. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I have 
reviewed the speech, or the “release when 
given” comments of the Senator from 
Vermont. I am sorry I was not here when 
he presented them. I should like to make 
just a few comments on those, and then 
comment upon the amendment of the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE), which I think is particularly 
important. 

The Senator from Vermont, for whom 
I have great admiration and respect, has 
said, on his opening page: 

It has been obvious for some time that 
authority for the Defense Department to 
proceed with the development of an unlimit- 
ed ABM system could not be approved by 
this Senate. 


Then he goes on to say: 


In fact, without modification I would 
have had to vote no on the proposal. 


Mr. President, it is not my understand- 
ing that either the committee or the 
President has advocated the develop- 
ment of an unlimited ABM system. As a 
matter of fact, it is quite limited, and 
the President, in his speech endorsing 
this proposal, very carefully stated that 
he was reserving the option, during the 
process of negotiations, to be able to 
halt whatever was going on at any time 
that he felt so inclined, and that by go- 
ing forward now with procurement of 
certain items, we still retained our op- 
tion to stop deployment while at the 
same time we were perfecting the ability 
of all the components to work together, 
in the event that they were needed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK, I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Vermont. 
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Mr. AIKEN, I simply wanted to ob- 
serve that I would interpret any author- 
ization for deployment of the missiles to 
be the ultimate objective, so far as un- 
limited development went, because once 
we started deploying them, there would 
be no end to the procedure. Some of the 
witnesses have testified that the ABM 
proposal as written into the bill was a 
good start, indicating that they expected 
to go on from there, and on and on, un- 
a nobody knows what the end would 


It might be limited, but from the wit- 
nesses I heard, it sounded very much as 
if they viewed it as a start toward an 
unlimited program. 

Mr. DOMINICK. With all due respect 
to the Senator from Vermont, I think 
he is probably reading more into this 
than the committee is, at least more than 
they intended to authorize, and certainly 
more, I believe, than the President indi- 
cated in his speech in support of the 
proposal. 

I shall leave the matter there, because 
I believe Senators can read the report 
of the committee on this matter, and 
read the President’s statement, and see 
that this is a very careful limitation, in 
order to preserve our option to put an 
ABM, eventually, in 1974, in two places, 
and be able to observe the credibility of 
our deterrent force. 

I was certainly happy to see the state- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont that: 

Our defenses including our deterrent and 


ee powers (should) be kept up to 
ate. 


I think this is part of the process of 
doing it, and on that process perhaps 
we disagree to a certain extent. 

Mr. President, I also wish to com- 
ment on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE), for whom also I have high 
regard. 

As I said the other day, I think the 
Senator from New Hampshire and the 
other members of the Subcommittee on 
R.D.T. & E. did a very fine job of analy- 
sis of the proposed budget. By virtue of 
the work which he and other members 
of the committee did, we were able to 
cut off almost $1 billion from the pro- 
posed budget. Undoubtedly, as we con- 
tinue in this effort, we can do some more. 

I know his reservations about the 
ABM, and have now reviewed his pro- 
posed amendment, and would like to 
indicate some of the problems that I see 
in this if—and I say “if” because I hope 
there will not be any withdrawal from 
the position we are in—but if we have 
to take anything at all, there are prob- 
lems with this amendment which are 
inherent in the total program of research 
and development, and on deployment as 
well. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK, I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. I should like to re- 
quest information as to how other Sen- 
ators could obtain copies of the amend- 
ment, so we could more closely follow 
the colloquy. Have they been printed? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I happen to have a 
copy here, which I assume comes from 
Senator McInrvyre’s office. I will be happy 
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to let the Senator look at it and return 
it. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the Senator 
very much. I now have one here. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The problem with 
the amendment is that it casts a cloud 
of doubt over the entire Safeguard de- 
velopmental effort, as I see it, because 
the body of the authorization bill, as it 
came from the committee, authorizes cer- 
tain expenditures for the Safeguard sys- 
tem in general terms; the proposed 
amendment purports to redefine and 
limit this authority by an enumeration 
of activities for which funds may be used. 
By implication, at least, expenditure for 
anything that does not appear on the 
list of enumerated activities is unauthor- 
ized. The list contained and the language 
used in the amendment appear, on ex- 
amination, to be so incomplete and am- 
biguous as to raise serious difficulties 
with implementation if it were put into 
effect, and to cast doubt on the author- 
ity to conduct certain necessary develop- 
mental and preproduction activities. 

The following are examples of some of 
the practical problems of interpretation 
and ambiguity that would arise under 
the amendment: 

First, S. 2546 in its title states that the 
authorization of test facilities at Kwaj- 
alein is a specific purpose of the bill and 
this is implemented by section 203. Yet 
the absence of language in subsection (a) 
of the amendment specifically authoriz- 
ing funds to be spent for such facilities 
and R.D.T. & E. effort on radar and mis- 
siles at Kwajalein, coupled with the fur- 
ther limitation in subsection (b) for- 
bidding the installation of “equipment 
described” in subsection (a) (1)—that is, 
radars, computers, and related electronic 
equipment—at “any proposed anti-bal- 
listic-missile site” other than Grand 
Forks and Malmstrom, could lead to the 
conclusion that construction and instal- 
lation of facilities at Kwajalein is unau- 
thorized. These additional facilities at 
Kwajalein are required for essential sys- 
tem tests with radars and missiles. 

Second, likewise, the provision in sub- 
section (b) limiting the installation of 
“equipment described” to two specified 
sites may preclude the establishment of 
essential modifications to training facili- 
ties; it may also prohibit the modifica- 
tion of existing command and control 
facilities and the production and instal- 
lation of the tactical software control 
site at Whippany, N.J., which is essential 
to the developmental testing program. 

Third, subsection (a) (2) raises even 
more serious ambiguities. This is the only 
portion of the amendment dealing with 
what is permitted in the way of prepro- 
duction and production type activity. It 
permits “preproduction expenses”’—an 
ambiguous term—but only for missiles. 
Considering that subsection (a) (1) per- 
mits funds to be used only for research, 
development, testing and evaluation of 
system components such as radars, com- 
puters, and related electronic equipment, 
but not for production of these items, 
it is unclear how funds—particularly 
PEMA funds—can be used to procure 
these items for the Grand Forks and 
Malmstrom tactical sites. The amend- 
ment is silent with respect to production 
engineering and preparation for manu- 
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facture of nonmissile items such as 
radars and computers. Absence of such 
authority would have a serious impact 
= timely future deployability of the sys- 

m, 

Fourth, there is no specific authoriza- 
tion for funds to be used for development 
or procurement of necessary and ancil- 
lary supporting facilities that are not 
“related electronic equipment.” 

Fifth, this amendment could be inter- 
preted as preventing the accomplish- 
ment in fiscal year 1970 of survey, ad- 
vanced engineering, and site selection 
for phase 2 sites. If this site selection 
activity is not carried out in fiscal year 
1970 on several of the phase 2 sites, there 
will be several months of delay in pro- 
ceeding with these sites if their later de- 
ployment is approved. 

So the problem, as I see it in general— 
and I am not trying to be critical of it 
because as I say it is trying to accomplish 
some kind of compromise—if we go for- 
ward with this type of amendment, we 
have ambiguities in what we can or can- 
not do that will no doubt cause a very 
great delay in future deployment in the 
event we need it next year. That is the 
main problem with the Cooper amend- 
ment and with the McIntyre amendment. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the critique of the language 
of my amendment. 

I have had numerous sources of ad- 
vice as to how to draw this—from legis- 
lative counsel, from members of our own 
staff, members of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

I assure the Senator that his critical 
comments made here will be looked at 
carefully. In the event we find some 
merit in them, we will try to make the 
appropriate modifications in the amend- 
ment now at the desk. 

There should be no doubt concerning 
my amendment, as it is very clearly 
spelled out in the supplemental views in 
the committee report. However, I ap- 
preciate—and I am sure the Senator 
does—how difficult it sometimes is to put 
down in exact, legal language in an 
amendment to a bill the very thoughts 
that we expressly have in mind. 

There is always the question of some 
ambiguity creeping in. 

We will take recognition of the Sen- 
ator’s remarks, 

Mr, DOMINICK. I fully understand 
that. That is the reason why I spoke up. 
I thought that if the Senator wanted to 
perfect his amendment, it would give 
him a chance to do so. Second, in all 
fairness, regardless of the amendment, 
the Senator is trying to prevent the de- 
ployment in fiscal year 1970 of deployable 
items. I must in all conscience oppose 
the amendment, since it will do that. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator if he has discussed this mat- 
ter with the White House? 

Mr. DOMINICE. I have not been in 
touch with the White House. However, 
I have been in touch with other repre- 
sentatives, and I am sure they agree 
with that. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President. There is 
no need to add to the tributes that have 
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been paid to the senior Senator from 
Vermont. He was asked by us to ap- 
proach the question before the Senate 
with commonsense, fairness, and clari- 
ty. These are qualities which have always 
marked the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont. 

I hope that we will follow his sug- 
gestion. 

I know there was no intention on the 
part of any of us who opposed last year 
the deployment of ABM, to confront the 
then President of the United States— 
and now with a new President and one 
of my party, there is no desire or pleas- 
ure on our part for a confrontation. 

We have offered an amendment which 
would provide to the administration all 
the money it has asked, but to be used 
for research, development, testing and 
evaluation of all the components of the 
system so there would be no timelag 
if in the future—next year, before, or 
even later—it should become evident 
that the threat which the Secretary of 
Defense has projected had become a 
reality. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado has called attention to the 
amendment which the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart) and I offered for 
ourselves and on behalf of many others 
who hold the same position, I point out 
that the amendment is not ambiguous. 

Its sponsors decided as a group to pro- 
vide to the administration all of the 
money it asked so that it would be en- 
abled in fiscal year 1970 to proceed with 
research, development, testing, and eval- 
uation and do so in ways that it thought 
best, but with the option of developing 
a more effective system than the Safe- 
guard, if one became needed. 

We provide, incident to research and 
development, that the administration 
could make such procurement as it be- 
lieved necessary for such testing. As the 
Secretary of Defense himself stated in 
his testimony before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations that no part 
of the system could be deployed as an 
integrated unit until 1974, or as separate 
component parts during the coming year, 
we have not deprived the administration 
of anything if the amendment should be 
agreed to, except the political decision of 
actual deployment at this time. 

Our reasoning is, as many have stated, 
that, approaching the arms talk, it would 
be better for the administration to go to 
the talks without commencing the de- 
ployment of the weapons, offensive and 
defensive, which the very negotiations 
seek to control. It is to determine if the 
nuclear arms race can be brought under 
control. 

Our amendment is clear. It will be 
elaborated in view of the statement of 
my friend, the Senator from Colorado, 
I again make this explanation of the 
purpose of our amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
few moments ago, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi (Mr. Stennis), the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, made a brief statement. The first 
paragraph reads as follows: 

The printed record released today of the 
hearings on Intelligence and the ABM before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
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been cited by the Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee as evidence of 
the disagreement between Secretary of De- 
fense Laird and Director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, Mr. Helms in their assess- 
ment of the strategic threat which makes 
the ABM necessary. 


Then later, in the next to the last sen- 
tence, it states: 

Both Secretary Laird and Mr. Helms have 
replied and made it clear that there is no 
disagreement between them as to the stra- 
tegic threat. 


I thought it was necessary to clear up 
the record, because the transcript of the 
hearing held with Mr. Helms and Secre- 
tary Laird, which was released today, 
does not allege that there was any dif- 
ference with regard to the strategic 
threat. I want to read the paragraph. 
There are differences, but not of that 
character, because I do not think the 
CIA has made an assessment of that 
particular matter. I read from page 6 of 
the hearings which were released today. 
This is in a letter which I addressed to 
Mr. Laird based upon his letter and the 
hearings: 

In fact, as the record now stands it leaves 
the impression that there have been no dis- 
agreements within the intelligence commu- 
nity as far as certain recent developments 
in Soviet weaponry are concerned. I felt that 
I had no choice but to agree to the deletions 
requested by the executive branch on the 
grounds of national security, But the fact 
of the matter is that there have been dis- 
agreements within the intelligence commu- 
nity on such recent developments, although 
all the testimony given at our June 23 meet- 
ing indicating such disagreements has been 
deleted from the public record. 


Now, those disagreements did not re- 
late to the strategic threat. I wish to 
make it clear that they do relate, how- 
ever, to other aspects of the matter which 
were deleted. They were deleted because 
all of the testimony of Mr. Helms was de- 
leted on the usual grounds of national 
security. But I have the hearings before 
me. I would be very pleased to show them 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, to illustrate what I 
mean, There were distinctly differences 
of view as to certain weapons systems 
and their characteristics, and this is 
what was referred to in my letter to Mr. 
Laird. 

I only wanted to make this statement 
in order to clarify the record. To say that 
there were no differences on the strategic 
threat is, in a sense—I am not sure what 
the right characterization is, whether it 
is a red herring or not. In any case, that 
is not what was at issue at all. I assure 
the Senator that I hold in my hand the 
document which clearly shows there were 
differences between the two agencies— 
that is, between the intelligence commu- 
nity and the Secretary of Defense—with 
regard to certain weapons systems and 
things of that nature in arriving at a 
judgment as to what the intentions are 
and also what the necessity of the ABM 
is at this time—such differences, I may 
‘say, relating to the ABM and the Rus- 
sians, and so on. These are differences 
with which the Senator is familiar. 
Those are the differences I was dis- 
cussing. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I should 
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like to respond to the Senator’s comment, 
if he will yield to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to the 
Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. In 
the first place, the opening sentence of 
the statement I made uses the term 
“which makes the ABM necessary.” It 
was not my purpose to imply that Mr. 
Helms testified that the ABM was neces- 
sary. The words should have been “which 
gives rise to the question of whether or 
not the ABM is necessary.” That is a 
refinement of language that makes clear 
what I said—which gave rise to the ques- 
tion of whether or not the ABM is neces- 
sary. I was talking about the strategic 
threat. 

Mr. President, it is hardly possible to 
describe how many things have been 
said and written about this conflict in 
the testimony given by Mr. Laird and 
Mr. Helms. It has been mentioned to me 
on the Senate floor by Senators who are 
interested from one point of view and 
the other. 

Finally, in the rush of all these other 
matters, I made some effort to look at the 
testimony of both men. It was not con- 
venient to get it, although I was not 
denied access to it. It was not convenient 
for me to see it. But the release of the 
testimony of Mr. Laird and Mr. Helms, 
with the deletions, gives rise to the ques- 
tion again: Well, what is the conflict 
between these men? 

I anticipated that the best I could by 
writing each of them a letter and point- 
ing out that the alleged conflicts had 
been called to my attention many times 
and that in preparation for this debate 
I wanted to know the facts. They are 
responsible men, in responsible positions. 

I attached to my brief statement a 
copy of the letter to Mr. Helms. I will 
not burden the Senate by reading both 
of them, except to read the last para- 
graph: 

I would greatly appreciate if you would 
respond appropriately after consultation with 
Secretary Laird indicating your agreement 


or disagreement with any aspects of his re- 
sponse. 


I said to Mr. Laird that I wanted to 
be provided with a statement and— 

Whether your definition and evaluation is 
concurred in by the Central Intelligence 
Agency, particularly Mr. Richard Helms, Di- 
rector, and if there is disagreement, to what 
extent and in what regard. 


Those are very pointed questions. 

An answer was received from Mr. 
Laird. Mr. Helms happened to be out 
of the country, but this matter was com- 
municated to him. It was read to him, 
and he has sent a reply through General 
Cushman, and I will put that in the 
Recorp. General Cushman was Acting 
Director in the absence of Mr. Helms 
from the city. He said: 

Although Mr. Helms is presently out of 
town, he has read the text of Secretary 
Laird’s reply. Mr. Helms wishes to assure 
you that he has no disagreement with the 
statements in Secretary Laird’s letter to you 
of 8 July concerning the potential Soviet 
and Chinese Communist strategic capabili- 
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ties, as seen from the intelligence point of 
view. 


I should like to dwell on that for a 
moment—strategic capability. That is the 
capacity and the possibility of what ap- 
pears to be the course of events and 
evaluation of what indications arise as 
to what the plans are for the future; 
that is, the capability of our adversary as 
to the strategic threat. That is as far as 
Mr. Helms’ duties go, as the Senator 
knows. Mr. Helms does not advise wheth- 
er we need an ABM—never; nor whether 
we need an F-14 or F-15 or any other 
weapons. He works, as the Senator well 
knows, upon the intelligence, the 
capabilities. 

Mr. Helms is not going any further 
than that in his duty; and they certify 
here that there is no disagreement on 
these matters so far as Mr. Helms’ duty 
goes; and I think that clarifies the situa- 
tion a great deal. 

Now, we can go back and pick up frag- 
ments here, there, and yonder about 
what Mr. Helms thinks about the indica- 
tions from—we cannot discuss these 
things too much—but fragments of mat- 
ters he may know about, or what Mr. 
Laird thinks about that. I do not think 
that is so relevant. But Mr. Laird has the 
duty of enunciating a policy the best he 
can. 

He and the President and others 
passed on this intelligence. There is 
where the matter about the ABM comes 
in. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to make one 
comment, and then I shall yield to the 
Senator from Missouri unless he wishes 
me to yield to him right now. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. No, but I would ap- 
preciate it if the Senator would yield to 
me later. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. First, I wish to em- 
phasize what is said in that last letter in 
case those who do not read it carefully 
should miss it. I refer to the letter to 
Senator Stennis from General Cushing. 
I reiterate that the letter says: 

Mr. Helms wishes to assure you that he has 
no disagreement with the statements in Sec- 
retary Laird’s letter to you of 8 July con- 
cerning the potential Soviet and Chinese 
Communist strategic capabilities. 


And I wish to emphasize, “as seen 
from the intelligence point of view.” 

Now, coming to the letter of Mr. Laird, 
he said: 

In short, we believe the USSR has the capa- 
bility of acquiring, by the mid-1970's: some 
400 SS-9 ICBMs, multiple independently-tar- 
geted re-entry vehicles, SLBMS matching 
the U.S. POLARIS fleet, ICBM retargeting 
capability. 


This illustrates a point that has been 
very slippery in this entire matter. I wish 
to show to the Senator from Mississippi 
that the committee of which I am a mem- 
ber did not seek this controversy. We 
were not trying to nitpick. The whole 
matter of difference arose out of the 
statement made by the Secretary of De- 
fense in open session before the subcom- 
mittee headed by the Senator from Ten- 
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nessee to the effect that the Soviet 

Union was going for a first strike capa- 

bility. Then, he added, for emphasis: 
There is no question about that. 


This is a very significant statement. 
This is where the matter started. This did 
not start with any little meeting in secret 
between our committee and the Secretary 
of Defense or the CIA. We were trying 
to clarify a statement which was ex- 
tremely provocative, a statement that, 
if true, and based upon a finding of the 
intelligence community, should be taken 
most seriously. 

That statement was generally inter- 
preted to mean that the Soviet Union 
was preparing for a first strike, which 
means utter destruction of the United 
States beyond the possibility for retalia- 
tion. I will read his statement. This is 
from that hearing. This is the Secretary 
of Defense speaking: 

The Chairman has quoted your statement 
before the committee which was carried on 
television. But for the sake of my question 
I would like to repeat it: 

“With the large tonnage the Soviets have, 
they are going for our missiles and they are 
going for a first strike capability. There is no 
question about that.” 


Secretary Laird did it for emphasis. 
This is what started the whole matter. 
This raises extremely serious questions 
about our whole relations with the So- 
viet Union. If that statement by the Sec- 
retary could be taken literally and fully, 
my goodness, an ABM would be mighty 
small potatoes compared to that kind of 
threat. This is what we have been trying 
to clarify. And that is why we had this 
meeting: in order to determine what the 
Secretary meant. 

Immediately after Secretary Laird said 
what I quoted about a first strike, I in- 
quired of the intelligence division of the 
State Department, and later of the CIA 
and the Chairman of the U.S. Intelli- 
gence Board to this effect. I asked if that 
Board ever found that the U.S.S.R. 
was going for a first strike capability. 
In other words, were they producing 
weapons or doing anything else which 
led the intelligence community to make 
such a finding? They make that annual 
finding in the fall and then they meet 
once a week to update whatever their 
newest intelligence may bring to their 
attention. 

I was assured they had never made 
such a finding. In other words, this 
statement of the Secretary of Defense 
had been made on his own authority 
without being based on findings of the 
intelligence community. That is what 
started this matter. I think it is impor- 
tant that it be clarified. 

I believe that in this last hearing, the 
Senator should read carefully the com- 
mittee hearing, and especially the ques- 
tioning of the Senator from Tennessee 
who pursued this matter at great length. 
He was chairman of the subcommittee in 
which this statement was made. I be- 
lieve the Senator from Mississippi will 
find there quite a qualification by the 
Secretary of Defense himself as to what 
he intended. I do not believe he intended 
to give the impression that he did give 
by that statement. I think he has drawn 
back from that. 

That is the only point I wanted to 
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make with respect to the strategic threat 
or capability. I am not saying and I do 
not think anybody is saying that given 
an all-out effort the Russians could not 
make lots of weapons and we could not 
make lots of weapons. This proposition 
is centered around the thought that by 
having a meeting with them, and the 
President has committed himself to hav- 
ing a meeting with them, we can con- 
trol or stop at least this vast acceleration 
of the arms race. I think we can, and if 
we understand the situation better and if 
each side is convinced that the other side 
is not going to destroy the deterrents, 
then I think a negotiated settlement is 
possible. 

I yield to the Senator from Missouri, 
who wishes to respond. 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, if I may, 
I would like to make a few remarks in 
response. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s statement. I am sure he appreciates 
what I was doing with these letters. I do 
not know if we have a qualified state- 
ment, but I wanted to get something by 
both of them to put side by side in this 
debate. 

Now, we know, as far as these letters 
go, there is no difference between them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not accept the 
statement that there is no difference be- 
tween them, There is no difference on 
that point. I would not want to let it pass 
that there is no difference. 

Let me say to the Senator that I did 
not wish to have Mr. Helms come and be 
confronted by the Secretary of Defense. 
The Secretary of Defense is a powerful 
political figure on his own. For a long 
time, he was an influential Member of 
the House of Representatives. This puts 
him with a man who can be dismissed 
tomorrow morning by the President if he 
does not suit him. I did not want to have 
the two men together. It was not done at 
the insistence of the Director of the CIA. 
I do not like to ask him, “Do you dis- 
agree with the Secretary of Defense?” 
That puts him in the intolerable position 
of standing up and disagreeing with a 
man who, in our political system, is far 
more secure. I did not want to do that 
in the first place. I think the letter in 
which he replied is couched very care- 
fully. I certainly hope beyond all things 
that as a result of these exchanges, the 
Director of the CIA is not dismissed. I 
have been afraid of that, or even to men- 
tion him in public after I saw what hap- 
pened to Mr. FitzGerald and others in 
the bureaucracy when they disagreed. 
I have been concerned about that and 
I did not want to expose Mr. Helms to 
anything of that kind unnecessarily be- 
cause he should not be. 

Mr. STENNIS. On the question of the 
first strike capability, that rests more in 
the minds of our adversaries than any- 
where else, I think we can talk about it a 
long time and no one could put his hand 
on the answer. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator in- 
spired me to make a comment. 

I asked a great psychiatrist, 2 weeks 
ago, about the principle of projection, 
that it is entirely in the mind. What oc- 
curred to me was that when one makes a 
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public statement to the effect that some- 
one else is about to do something, it is a 
common psychological phenomenon that 
one really is speaking what is in his own 
mind. Is the Senator familiar with that 
principle? [Laughter.] 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is far 
beyond me in many things, including 
psychiatry. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That was Dr. Carl 
Menninger who said that, not I. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, per- 
haps it is unfortunate that I am the only 
Senator who listens to the testimony of 
the Secretary of Defense and the Direc- 
tor of the CIA before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the Armed Services 
Committee, the Subcommittee on Central 
Intelligence, and the Appropriations 
Committee. I have listened carefully to 
all said testimony. 

As a result of the appropriations testi- 
mony of the distinguished Secretary 
of Defense, prior to his latest appearance 
before the Foreign Relations Committee, 
I came to the conclusion that there was a 
difference between these two gentlemen, 
and that the difference was chrono- 
logical. 

Therefore, as the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee will remember, 
I called up and stated, in my opinion, 
both of these gentlemen were sincere, 
and the difference was a chronological 
difference. 

To make my point, I went over the ap- 
propriations testimony of the distin- 
guished Secretary of Defense with the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

We later had that last hearing, and I 
must say I felt at that time that over 90 
percent of any difference was cleared up 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

Mr. President, I take this opportunity 
not only to observe that I have great re- 
spect for the integrity and ability of the 
Secretary of Defense, but also have the 
same convictions about the Director of 
the CIA. It has been my experience dur- 
ing the some quarter of a century that 
I have been in Government, that every 
time we draw the Central Intelligence 
Agency into public discussion or de- 
bate—and I must say that this time no 
Member of the Senate was involved—we 
get ourselves into a situation which is 
not in the best interests of the security 
of the United States. 

I would hope, above everything else, 
that this debate does not in anyway 
hinder the fine work that Mr. Helms is 
doing. In my opinion, he is the best Di- 
rector the CIA ever had. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would say that I 
feel as the Senator does. He is an ex- 
cellent man. I have always felt that we 
got the most objective information from 
him that could be had in our Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, one of the 
crucial points in this whole debate, not 
only in this debate but in the justifica- 
tion advanced for deployment of the 
ABM, is the question of Soviet intent to 
seek to achieve a first-strike capability. 

The able chairman will recall that 
when President Nixon announced to the 
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American people his decision to recom- 
mend deployment of the ABM, he placed 
great emphasis upon the necessity of 
ABM deployment to preserve the credi- 
bility of this country’s deterrents. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is right. 

Mr. GORE. Then when Secretary 
Laird went before the Armed Services 
Committee, he made the same point. In 
fact, it was the principal point. It was 
the principal reason advanced for the 
deployment of the ABM weapon system. 

Then, when he came before the sub- 
committee of which I have the honor to 
be chairman, before an audience of the 
American people of many millions via 
television he said, as the chairman has 
now quoted him: 

With their great tonnage, they are going 
for our missiles, and they are going for a 
first strike capability. 


Then, for emphasis, he added: 
There is no question about that. 


Does not the Senator recall that the 
next day the newspapers of the Nation 
headlined that the Secretary of Defense 
had said that the Russians were going 
for a first-strike capability, and, there- 
fore, that ABM’s must be deployed? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. So, Mr. President, with the 
American people involved in this issue, 
this became crucial, crucial in debate, 
and crucial in the decision. If in fact the 
National Intelligence Board had reached 
a conclusion that the Soviets were going 
for a first-strike capability, which means, 
in the terminology of the military, the 
ability to render against this country 
such a blow that we could not retaliate 
with unacceptable risks for them, then, 
Mr. President, ABM’s would not be suffi- 
cient. 

Oh, no. ABM’s would not be sufficient, 
because then we would be facing the 
threat, if not the intent, of annihilation 
of this country should the Soviets achieve 
a first-strike capability, the United 
States would not then have the power to 
deter a nuclear war. 

Mr. President, as I tried to say time 
after time on the floor of the Senate, our 
whole strategy to avoid nuclear war has 
been postulated on deterrence. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is right. 

Mr. GORE. We realize that in a nu- 
clear exchange between the United States 
and Russia, there would be no winners. 
In fact, Dr. Kistiakowsky expressed the 
opinion to us that an all-out nuclear ex- 
change would render at least the North- 
ern Hemisphere uninhabitable. 

Thus, we are not only talking about a 
nonvictor as between the United States 
and Russia, but the world would also lose. 
All would be lost. 

Not only have we postulated our posi- 
tion on deterrence to prevent a nuclear 
war, so have the Soviets. Now we have 
reached this balance of terror, when both 
countries have a second-strike capability 
and thus the power of deterrence. 

I doubt whether many Americans are 
frightened by the Russian ABM’s. Is the 
Senator from Arkansas? They are not 
aimed at Little Rock. [Laughter.] In 
fact, they go only a short distance. 

By the same token, I doubt whether 
the Russians would be very apprehensive 
about some of our ABM’s in Montana 
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and North Dakota which have a range 
of not more than 500 miles. 

I dare say they would be concerned, 
were they contemplating an attack upon 
the United States, about the Poseidon 
missiles in our nuclear submarine fleet; 
about our intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles; about our missiles on the surface 
of naval vessels; about the missiles in 
certain foreign countries near them; 
about our tactical missiles in Western 
Europe under our command, some of 
which can reach the Soviet Union; or 
about our intercontinental bombers. 

I think they would be concerned about 
that with which we could retaliate upon 
their country, and not about an ABM 
“shoot-’em-down-maybe” short-range 
defensive capability. 

Mr. President, here we are talking 
about the central issue in this battle. 
The Secretary of Defense arrogated to 
himself, it semed to me, some special 
responsibility that Senators do not have 
for the security of their country. He does 
have a responsibility, but so do we. 
Before millions of the American people 
and a Senate committee he said, and I 
repeat: 

They are going for a first strike capability. 
There is no question about that. 


We promptly set about to examine it 
and found, I say unequivocally—and if 
there is a secret session, we will show 
the record—that there has been no find- 
ing of the National Intelligence Board to 
support that conclusion. 

The Secretary of Defense has a right 
to reach any conclusion which he feels 
justified. I do not question that. But so 
do Senators. 

We found no evidence that the Soviets 
were going for a first-strike capability; 
and that was the principal justification 
given for deploying ABM’s. 

Mr. President, they have retreated 
from that. The Secretary of Defense has 
retreated from that. It is no longer 
advanced. Now the principal reason 
given in support of ABM deployment is 
that the President needs it in order to go 
to the conference. 

In other words, we arm to parley. 
That has failed many a time in history. 
But now, fortunately, this afternoon, it 
seems to me the senior Senator from 
Vermont has pointed a signal for ac- 
commodations. I stand ready, in the hope 
that such an accommodation can be 
reached in the national interest, and I 
say in the interest of the President, and 
in the interest of the Senate. He advo- 
cates continuation of research and de- 
velopment but no deployment. I agree, 
but it must be only research and test. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much what the Senator 
from Montana has said. He said it ex- 
tremely well, as he always does. He made 
a great contribution to the hearings and 
to the clarification of this very point, 
which I think is now understood. 

I agree with what the Senator said 
about the Senator from Vermont. I think 
he has pointed a way to a settlement of 
this question which I hope can be 
brought about. I hope it will be brought 
about. 

I agree with the Senator that the best 
way to strengthen the hand of the Presi- 
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dent in the forthcoming trip—or in the 
negotiations with the Russians would be 
a good, solid vote on this matter, which, 
if you would like, can be called an accom- 
modation. I am not quite sure of the 
terms in this—an accommodation in the 
sense I believe the Senator from Ver- 
mont used that phrase. I hope that can 
be worked out. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
want me to yield to him? 

Mr. STENNIS. On this one point. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr, STENNIS. I think these letters 
from the men referred to speak for 
themselves. One word about Mr. Helms. 
I certainly want to point out, with great 
force, that, as it seems to me, he is out- 
standing in his work. I do not have the 
slightest indication that there is any 
other sentiment than that toward him 
or Mr. Laird or anyone else. I have not 
talked to Mr. Laird about Mr. Helms ex- 
cept in a general way, and I know he has 
a very high regard for him. 

I did not want to leave this discussion 
in a way that might cause disagreement 
if something came up. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I really said what 
I did as a preventive. If something hap- 
pened, it would be too late. I wanted to 
take the opportunity to say in advance 
that I, certainly, and I believe the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi shares my view, 
felt Mr. Helms speaks very forthrightly. 
I refer not coy to this event, but I go 
back 3 or 4 years, when he used to report 
his findings. It seemed to me that sub- 
sequent events justified his estimates of 
affairs and supported his findings, par- 
ticularly in the Vietnam area and others, 
a great deal more than they did some of 
the optimistic findings of some members 
of the Department of Defense. So I al- 
ready had a considerable prejudice in his 
favor in the reliability of his estimates. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, to the 
extent that I am the floor manager, I 
do not know of any other Senator who 
desires to address the Senate this after- 
noon on the pending measure. There will 
be debate tomorrow. We have already 
set the speech of the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. TOWER), by a special order, for to- 
morrow, following the morning hour, I 
believe. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I rise to 
comment on the remarks made a few 
minutes ago by the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. AIKEN). I regret that he is not 
on the floor, but I am delighted that the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper) is. 

First, may I explain the reason for 
my absence at the time the Senator from 
Vermont was speaking. Unfortunately, I 
was chairing a subcommittee meeting. 

The Senator from Vermont was gra- 
cious enough, before he made his re- 
marks, to see that I had a copy of them. 
I have read them. I rise now simply to 
express delight that the Senator from 
Vermont counseled the Senate that we 
are not yet ready to deploy an anti-bal- 
listic-missile system; that we need to 
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move forward in research and testing. 
What Senator AIKEN counsels us is, I 
think, the counsel of wisdom, as we 
hear so often from that magnificent 
Senator from Vermont. 

I would hope that we would recog- 
nize the desirability that the testing be 
of maximum value and utility. You do 
not get that kind of testing in the middle 
of the continent of the United States. 
You get that testing out in the reaches 
of the Pacific. 

Additionally, when you put equipment 
that relates to an anti-ballistic-missile 
system in the Pacific and you say you 
are testing it, there is credibility to it, 
because that is its only real virtue out 
there. There you get the opportunity to 
lob missiles at it, and you can readily 
identify its weaknesses and react accord- 
ingly. 

However, I think it would be a mistake 
for us to assume that we could get that 
kind of effective test or believability if 
we placed these devices, and labeled them 
“test only,” at the ABM missile sites 
themselves in either Montana or the 
Dakotas. 

I understand that our able majority 
leader, in reacting to the suggestion of 
the Senator from Vermont, made the 
point that Kwajalein and Eniwetok will 
be appropriate and suitable for fully ef- 
fective tests. We really want to find out 
where the “bugs” are. We really want to 
fix that machine up for the day, if it 
ever comes, when we have to deploy it in 
fact. That is the test area in which to 
find out. 

We all recognize that the stakes are 
very high, and we are all devoted to 
insuring the security of this country. We 
disagree on occasions as to the means, 
and indeed as to the definition of security. 
But I am delighted that Senator AIKEN 
has spoken as he has against the deploy- 
ment of an anti-ballistic-missile system 
as recommended by the committee and 
the administration. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I am delighted to yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Is it the view of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan that the leadtime 
involved in the emplacement of radar and 
computer components, as well as other 
components, is greater than would be 
the case for missiles which have already 
been tested, which can be moved into 
place in a relatively short period? 

Mr. HART. It is my understanding 
that the leadtime is greater. 

Mr. GORE. So we could not, in good 
faith, undertake in the name of research 
and development the essential and most 
difficult parts of an ABM system and, 
with credibility and good conscience, say 
that this is merely research and devel- 
opment? 

Mr. HART. I could not. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, returned to the Senate, 
in compliance with its request, the bill 
(S. 1583) to provide that appointments 
and promotions in the Post Office De- 
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partment, including the postal field 
service, be made on the basis of merit 
and fitness. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 4153) to authorize 
appropriations for procurement of ves- 
sels and aircraft and construction of 
shore and offshore establishments for 
the Coast Guard. 


PROPOSAL THAT JULY 21 BE PRO- 
CLAIMED AS A NATIONAL DAY OF 
PRAYER AND THANKSGIVING 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
spirit of America will be committed on 
July 21, as our resources have been for 10 
years, to the concept of liberating man 
from a single planet. On that day we 
shall abolish horizons as the limit of 
vision and open the opportunity for a 
future that is literally without limits. 

It should be a time to celebrate the per- 
sonal achievement of the two men who 
walk the Moon that day and of their 
brother astronauts and 200 million fel- 
low Americans who walk with them in 
spirit. It should be a day of prayer that 
this achievement, which draws upon the 
knowledge and wisdom and experience of 
all men everywhere, will bring peace by 
showing the fruits of man’s peaceful 
labors. 

On July 21 we can pray that as man is 
released from Earth’s bonds, he may be 
relieved of Earth’s ancient scourge of 
war; that as man turns his eyes to the 
stars, he shall no longer live in the 
shadow of Cain, who was his brother’s 
killer; that through peace the marvels of 
God’s universe should be unfolded before 


I am, therefore, by resolution, which I 
shall propose in the Senate, and by a 
letter, which I shall send to the President 
of the United States, suggesting that the 
21st of July be proclaimed as a national 
day of prayer and thanksgiving. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 A.M. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
previous order, that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 45 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
July 11, 1969, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 10, 1969: 
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DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Leonard C. Meeker, of New Jersey, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to Ro- 
mania, 

The following-named person, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 2 and a secretary 
in the diplomatic service, to be also a Con- 
sular Officer of the United States of America: 

William B. Kelly, of Ohio. 

For appointment as a Foreign Service officer 
of class 2, a Consular Officer, and a secretary 
in the diplomatic service of the United States 
of America: 

John M. Thomas, of Virginia. 

Now Foreign Service officers of class 3 and 
secretaries in the diplomatic service, to be 
also Consular Officers of the United States of 
America: 

John T, Dreyfuss, of California. 

Ronald A. Gaiduk, of Florida. 

For appointment as Foreign Service officers 
of class 3, Consular Officers, and secretaries 
in the diplomatic service of the United States 
of America: 

Leo Arel, of Maryland. 

Richard Elliot Benedick, of California. 

Marvin E. Brenner, of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Gloria L. Gaston, of the District of 
Columbia. 

For reappointment in the Foreign Service 
as a Foreign Service officer of class 4, a Con- 
sular Officer, and a secretary in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of 
America: 

Stanley P, Harris, of Maryland. 

For appointment as Foreign Service offi- 
cers of class 4, Consular Officers, and secre- 
tarles in the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America: 

Robert L. Gingles, of Florida. 

Herbert G. Hagerty, of New Jersey. 

Miss Carol M. Sheehan, of Massachusetts. 

For promotion from Foreign Service offi- 
cers of class 6 to class 5: 

A, Edward Elmendorf, of California. 

Joseph Edward Lake, of Texas. 

For appointment as a Foreign Service offi- 
cer of class 5, a Consular Officer, and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America: 

Lawrence D. Russell, of Florida. 

For promotion from Foreign Service officers 
of class 7 to class 6: 

Charles S. Ahlgren, of Iowa. 

David Russell Beall, of Michigan. 

John P. Bell, of Virginia. 

Charles G. Billo, of New York. 

Miss Janina Bonczek, of California. 

William G. Crisp, of Virginia. 

Vincent J. Farley, of New York. 

Leon S. Fuerth, of New York. 

Robert A. Gehring, of Connecticut, 

Victor S. Gray, Jr., of New York. 

James H. Holmes, of Pennsylvania. 

William A. Kirby, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Asthur L. Kobler, of New Jersey. 

James B. Leonard, of Vermont, 

Robert A. MacCallum, of Pennsylvania. 

John F, Maisto, of Pennsylvania. 

Kevin J. McGuire, of New York. 

Jonathan C. Menes, of California. 

Richard N. Otto, of New York. 

Richard R. Peterson, of Illinois. 

Kenneth M, Quinn, of Iowa. 

Samuel Vick Smith, of Washington. 

David H. Stebbing, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Miss Carol K. Stocker, of Illinois. 

Keith L. Wauchope, of New York, 

Stephen W. Worrel, of Ohio. 

Lacy A. Wright, Jr., of Illinois, 

John William Zerolis, of California. 

For promotion from Foreign Service in- 
formation officers of class 7 to class 6: 

Miss Mary J. Anderson, of Iowa. 

Robert Barry Fulton, of Pennsylvania. 

Richard J. Gilbert, of New York. 

David W. Hess, of Iowa. 

David K. Krecke, of Michigan. 

George D. Langham, of Arizona. 

Jeffrey H. Lite, of Illinois. 

Paul E. Paryski, of New York. 
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Douglas S. Rose, of California. 

Daniel Scherr, of New York. 

Terry B. Shroeder, of California. 

William J. Weinhold, of Wisconsin. 

John G, Wilcox, of Michigan. 

For promotion from a Foreign Service of- 
ficer of class 7 to class 6 and to be also a 
Consular Officer of the United States of 
America: 

Charles L. Daris, of California. 

For appointment as Foreign Service of- 
ficers of class 6, Consular Officers, and secre- 
taries in the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America: 

Harry E. Jones, of Pennsylvania, 

Robert B. Lane, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Chester F. Polley, Jr., of Illinois. 

For promotion from Foreign Service of- 
ficers of class 8 to class 7: 

John Christopher Grigassy, of Texas. 

Arthur J. Hardman, of New York. 

Sherman N. Hinson, of Vermont. 

E. Stewart Johnston, of California. 

John R., Malott, of Illinois. 

Scott Huston Ochiltree, of Connecticut. 

Peter S. Perényi, of Connecticut. 

Miss Judith Rodes, of Texas. 

Miss Ernestine H. Sherman, of Oregon. 

Robert E. Snyder, of Massachusetts. 

Frank J. Spillman, of Hawaii. 

Randolph A. Swart, of Maryland. 

Miss Xenia G. Vujnovich, of New York. 

Matthew P. Ward, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

For promotion from Foreign Service infor- 
mation officers of class 8 to class 7: 

L., Michael Haller, of Illinois. 

William H. Maurer, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Joanne A. Rinehart, of Pennsylvania. 

For appointment as Foreign Service officers 
of class 7, Consular Officers, and secretaries 
in the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America: 

Douglas B. Archard, of Wisconsin. 

Bruce Anthony Beardsley, of Nevada. 

Robert W. Beckham, of Florida. 

Daniel V. Clark, of New Jersey. 

Louis Creveling, Jr., of California. 

Jeffrey Davidow, of Minnesota, 

Daniel Linus Dolan, of Maryland. 

James R. Goeser, of Illinois. 

George A. Gowen IIT, of North Carolina. 

Mahlon Henderson, of Virginia. 

Richard W. Hoover, of Ohio. 

Robert F. Hopper, of California. 

John David Isaacs, of New York. 

Charles Bowman Jacobini, of Illinois. 

Ralph R. Johnson, of Washington. 

James D. Lee, of Virginia. 

D. Thomas Longo, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia. 

Randolph I. Marcus, of New York, 

Joseph Hanthorn Melrose, Jr., of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

John P. Modderno, of Maryland. 

David Richard Moran, of Nebraska. 

Miss Alynn Joelle Nathanson, of New York, 

Michael P. Owens, of Texas. = 

David A. Pabst, of Washington. 

John L, Pitts, of Washington. 

Ints M. Silins, of the District of Columbia. 

Richard L. Stevens, of Iowa. 

Lawrence Palmer Taylor, of Ohio. 

Albert A. Thibault, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Stanislaus R. P. Valerga, of Texas. 

Paul H, Wackerbarth, of New Jersey. 

George F. Ward, Jr., of New York. 

Reed T. Warnick, of Colorado. 

David M. Winn, of Texas. 

Geoffrey E. Wolfe, of Maryland. 

For appointment as Foreign Service in- 
formation officers of class 7, Consular Officers, 
and secretaries in the diplomatic service of 
the United States of America: 

Miss Alison Arsht, of Delaware. 

Sheldon H. Avenius, Jr., of New York. 

Mark A. Glago, of New York. 

Edward J. Hinker, of Minnesota. 

Edward S. Ifshin, of Florida. 

David L. Jamison, of Maryland. 

Miss Kathryn L. Koob, of Iowa. 

Anthony A. Markulis, of Virginia. 
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Michael J. Nugent, of Maryland. 

James C. Palmer, of Utah. 

Miss Cornelia M. Sheahan, of New York. 

David P. Wagner, of New York. 

John David Watt, of Texas. 

For appointment as Foreign Service offi- 
cers of class 8, Consular Officers, and secre- 
taries in the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America: 

Paul H. Blakeburn, of New Hampshire. 

Miss Ann S. Carroll, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Daniel Chester Cochran, of Illinois. 

Miss Susan Jo Crane, of New York. 

Jan de Wilde, of Virginia. 

John Seabury Ford, of Ohio. 

Miss Carolee Heileman, of Nebraska. 

Karl K, Jonietz, of Illinois. 

Stephen Kindel, of New York. 

Frederic William Maerkle, III, of Ca,ifor- 
nia. 

David Jordan Mangan, Jr., of Wisconsin. 

Bennett A. Marsh, of New Jersey. 

Miss Mary Helen Maughan, of Utah. 

David J. Peashock, of Pennsylvania. 

William Morris Pollack, of New York. 

John F. Schunhoff, of California. 

William H. Siefken, of Texas. 

Jeffrey R, Siegel, of New Jersey. 

Charles B. Smith, Jr., of New York. 

Miss Susan J, Walters, of Connecticut. 

Franklin Miller Zuttermeister, Jr., of Flor- 
ida. 

For appointment as Foreign Service in- 
formation officers of class 8, Consular officers, 
and secretaries in the diplomatic service of 
the United States of America: 

Miss Geneviéve N. Cerisoles, of New York. 

Miss Ann Jeryl Martin, of Tennessee, 

Miss Susan Davis Todd, of Virginia. 

Foreign Service reserve officers to be Con- 
sular officers of the United States of Amer- 
ica: 

Ramon Frank Durand, of California, 

Miss Margaret Ann Murphy, of California. 

Haviland Smith, Jr., of Virginia. 

Foreign Service Reserve officers to be Con- 
sular officers and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

Ernest C. Baack, Jr., of California. 

Charles R. Baquet III, of Louisiana, 

Gordon H. Bell, of South Dakota. 

Brendan A. Burns, Jr., of Florida. 

Johnnie Carson, of Illinois. 

Royal E. Carter, of California, 

Taylor M. Chamberlin, of Virginia. 

Thomas A. Clayton, of California. 

Philip C. Cohan, of Maryland. 

Gordon F. Compton, of New Jersey. 

Vytautas A. Dambrava, of Virginia. 

Miss Ruth A. Davis, of California, 

Warren Burton Duerbeck, of Maryland. 

Jake M. Dyels, Jr., of California. 

Joseph D, Ellis III, of Virginia, 

John K. Eney, of Virginia. 

John T, Enkoji, of California. 

Joseph L. Fisher, Jr., of New York. 

Daniel Flores, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Lyman P, Flynn, of Maryland. 

Jack W. Gallagher, of Pennsylvania. 

Robert W. Garrity, of Massachusetts. 

Comer W. Gilstrap, Jr., of Maryland. 

John P. Gower, of Maryland. 

William J. Graver, of Maryland. 

Harris C. Greene, of Virginia. 

Theodore J. Groll, Jr., of Ohio. 

Paul B. Henze, of Maryland. 

John H. Hicks, of Missiouri. 

Philip P. Holts, of Maryland. 

John W. Isaminger, of West Virginia. 

Gerald L. Jacoby, of Virginia. 

Wesley D. Johnson, of Minnesota. 

Serge Karpovich, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Milton Kovner, of Maryland. 

Arthur T. Ladenburg, of Nebraska. 

William D. Lieser, of Virginia. 

Kent W. Long, of Virginia. 

Richard F. Long, of Maryland. 

Kenneth Longmyer, of California. 
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Robert N, Margrave, of the District of 
Columbia. 

John E. Marsh, of Virginia. 

Ernest Mayerfeld, of New York. 

Donald R. Morris, of Virginia. 

Jack H. Mower, of California. 

James A. Natsios, of Virginia. 

Donald J. Nicol, of California. 

James B. Noland, of Colorado. 

James J. Olson, of Washington. 

James M. Potts, of Maryland. 

Ross S. Quan, of California. 

Phillip H. Ringdahl, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Jonathan Roosevelt, of the District of 
Columbia. 

McKinney H. Russell, of Florida, 

Brooks Ryno, of Virginia. 

Verne F. St. Mars, of Minnesota, 

Clifton J. Schaefer, of Maine. 

Sol Schindler, of Pennsylvania. 

Oleg N. Selsky, of Virginia. 

David G. Smith, of New York. 

Lewis C. Smith, of Missouri. 

R. Harden Smith, of Maryland. 

Miss Sylvia G. Stanfield, of Texas. 

Miss Diane K. Stanley, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Edwin M. Terrell, of California. 

José Villalón, of Puerto Rico. 

David Wei-Tsi Wang, of Maryland. 

William G. Warnell III, of the District of 
Columbia. 

James M. Warrick, of Nebraska. 

Robert A. Wood, of Maryland. 

Foreign Service staff officers to be Consu- 
lar officers of the United States of America: 

Miss Katherine E. Barry, of New 
Hampshire. 

Samuel C. Case, of California. 

Miss Patricia R. Clark, of Iowa. 

William T. Cozort, of Oklahoma, 

Richard V. Davis, of West Virginia, 

David C. Fields, of California. 

Philip D. Gutensohn, of North Dakota. 

Richard G. Haegele, of Illinois. 

Mrs, Eva May Heathcote, of West Virginia. 

Howard T. Jackson, of the District of 
Columbia. 

George E. Knight, of Pennsylvania, 

Arnold C. Long, of Washington. 

Stewart W. Macdonald, of Rhode Island. 

Jerry J. Malone, of Arkansas. 

Gerald S. Mathews, of Illinois. 

Edward M, Milburn, of Illinois. 

Dean R. Miller, of Iowa. 

Herbert B. Moller, Jr., of Florida. 

Stephen E. Montgomery, of Texas. 

Clyde A. Plunkett, of Tennessee. 

Cecil S. Richardson, of New York. 

Alan A. Rogers, of California. 

Miss M. Virginia Schafer, of Washington. 

Leonard J. Scioli, of Pennsylvania. 

Everard S. Taylor, of Florida. 

Gerald R. Toney, of Texas. 

Walter A. Weber, of New Jersey. 

IN THE ARMY 

The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, section 
8066, to be assigned to a position of impor- 
tance and responsibility designated by the 
President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grade as follows: 

To be lieutenant general 

Maj. Gen. William Joseph McCaffrey, 
022065, U.S. Army. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3283 through 3294 and 3311: 


To be major 
Kinder, Jimmie B., 04005693. 
To be captain 


Allison, Raymon E., Jr., 05330569. 
Alm, Philip F., 02321452. 

Brophy, Edward P., 04062457. 
Byrd, Roscoe W., Jr., 02316968. 
Christensen, Christen, 05707675. 
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Chun, Merton M. K., 05513913. 
Courtney, William H., MN2308702. 
Czechut, Mark, 05513342. 
Donnelly, James H., 05705702. 
Fahringer, Robert H., 02311263. 
Giron, Amos D., 02300330. 
Hagwood, Henry M., Jr., 05405596. 
Hamilton, Donald C., 05410865. 
Key, Robert C., 05510689. 

Kunde, Gerald R., 02306151. 
Meisel, Bernard F., Jr., 05210957. 
Morse, Decatur W., 05405695. 
Murphy, John E., 02291573. 
Patterson, Gordon W., 05316886. 
Peterson, Samuel B., Jr., 05212412. 
Robbins, Frederick E., 05540726. 
Roberts, Donald A., 04063815. 
Sanzotera, Robert H., 02295706. 
Serwatka, Walter J., 05240603. 
Soehren, Stephen E., 05255701. 
Stemsley, Sylvester 05403009. 
Sundstrom, Carl F., 05312490. 
Thompson, Charles F., 05307660. 


To be first lieutenant 


Atkins, Edsel R., 05239700. 
Augsburger, Grayson T., 05531055. 
Banks, William C., III., MN2328735. 
Barry, Russell W., 05230638. 
Barta, Donald F., 02300045. 
Blaylock, James R., 05515849. 
Bond, Leroy M., 05321628. 
Bouldin, James R. M., 05318319. 
Bray, William G., Jr., 05415679. 
Cejka, David C., 05532250. 
Coschignano, Maximill 05214240. 
Cramer, Walter E., 05320767. 
Findlater, John W., Jr., 05326706. 
Fousek, Richard J., 05235824. 
Garrett, Jimmie L., 05414739. 
Hallam, William H., 05222621. 
Halliday, Arthur J., 05536288. 
Heimericks, Leonard L., 05536880. 
Herge, John C., 05418886. 

Hicks, Thomas M, B. IV, 05324580. 
Holcomb, Vernon A., 05325744. 
Holt, Ronald J., 05327713. 
Hopkins, Roger N., MN2324696. 
Howe, James R., 02320275. 


Hunt, Carl V., Jr., 05418801. 
Hunt, William O., 05419464. 
Hutcheson, Marguerite, N5242498. 
Kollenborn, Byron B., 05333196. 
Lempke, Duane A., 05424633. 
Lightner, George M., 05245009. 
Long, Walter M., 05406342. 
Lumpkin, William L., 02317273. 
Mancini, Thomas M., 05326743. 
McClaskey, John R., 05326436. 
McCloy, Michael N., 05229480. 
McGraw, Marvin E., Sr., 02318491. 
McGurk, Francis W., 05015653. 
Meador, James E., 05223381. 
Mitten, John N., MN571A5615. 
Moss, Paul R., 05228747. 

Muse, Frank R., 05328094. 

Orell, Patrick H., 05422852. 

Orr, Robert V., 05419047. 

Pack, John T., MN5417424. 
Palmieri, Ralph A., Jr., 05225905. 
Person, Rodney M., MN5241531. 
Pheneger, Michael E., 05214211. 
Robb, John Francis, 05536938. 
Sanders, Luther L., 05418012. 
Scott, Billy L., 05316368. 
Seymour, Richard S., MN5520806. 
Shamanski, Daniel M., 05322453. 
Siegrist, George E., 05325330. 
Tarowsky, Edward G., 05229386. 
Thompson, Marilee, N5519543. 
Walters, Billy F., Jr., 05421090. 
Weiskopf, James D., 05237061. 


To be second lieutenant 


Alton, John F., 05427403. 

Bale, Hugh O., 05348765. 
Brownfield, John R., 05251738. 
Caldwell, John E., 05429028. 
Dennard, Hoyt L., Jr., 05332405. 
Goates, Donald R., 03176647. 
Groome, Nelson S., III, 05237396. 
Hansen, William W., 05708999. 
Heindl, Francis J., 05253932. 
Hutchinson, Craig R., 05532993. 
Jeffery, David G., 05538920. 
King, James C., 05248952. 
Montgomery, John E., 05247748. 
Oenning, Lester C., Jr., 05431551. 
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Ott, John J., Jr., 05244297. 
Padovano, Daniel J., 05252625. 
Pike, Joseph L., 02332353. 
Powell, Raymond F., 05238567. 
Rolston, David A., 02328552. 
Savage, Calvin K., 05237090. 
Shadburn, Robert P., 05434219, 
Sienkiewicz, Richard, 05237831. 
Singer, Joseph B., 05255996. 
Swinehart, Lewis S., 05339116. 
Vukelich, Vincent M., 05521074. 
West, Charles E., 05339301. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 2106, 
3283, 3284, 3286, 3287, 3288, and 3290: 


Ackroyd, Harry E. Heard, Gerald M. 
Allen, Harry C. Hernandez, Samuel I. 
Antu, Emilio G. Hester, Ellsworth G. 
Armour, Raymond L., Jones, Richard B. 

Jr. Jones, William W. 
Arness, Gary N. Jurchenko, Daniel A. 
Astheimer, Peter F. Katzmann, Steven E. 
Ball, George T. Kunzig, Michael B. 
Barker, Rodney W. LaRue, Charles D. 
Becker, Ronald J. Leatherman, Marlin G. 
Best, Robert B. Leigh, Joseph J., Jr. 
Brown, Bruce R. Lynn, Milton N. 
Buffington, John C, Malkasian, Douglas E. 
Castonguay, Cleo P. Maxwell, Frank F., Jr. 
Ceo, John J., Jr. McClinton, Nathaniel 
Chesnut, James R. Olson, Donald E. 
Cortes, Carlos R. Peek, Robert S., IT 
Deboer,Michael D. Peterson, Michael H. 
Devault, Lee Rice, Kenneth E. 
Dozier, Larry H. Rodriguez, Emilio 
Fargo, Richard E. Russell, John W., 
Forte, Michael Stacy, David R. 
Galloway, Arthur L., Stevens, Vlad 

Jr. Stone, Steven C. 
Gibbs, James R. Suir, Burton J. 
Gillette, John Milton Taylor, Lewis J., IIT 
Gladd, Edward J. Terrell William F. 
Goodson, Gerald L. Till, Peter W. 

Gore, Bernard L., Jr. Watson, Jesse L., III 
Guttau, Michael K. Williams, Dwight, Jr. 
Hagewood, Eugene G. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, July 10, 1969 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Milton B. Crist, Metropoli- 
tan Memorial United Methodist Church, 
Washington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Gracious Heavenly Father, from the 
very beginning of time the human heart 
has sought Thee, desiring guidance and 
understanding. 

So, we today would bring our restless 
spirits into the calm strength of Thine 
everlasting purpose. 

In the confusion of shifting ideas and 
principles, so prevalent in the world 
today, help us to hold fast to that which 
is eternal, because it is grounded in Thy 
will for mankind. 

Bestow upon us the patience to seek 
more deeply a firm understanding of the 
true values in life, so that we do not drift 
first one way then another, but walk 
steadily in the path of righteousness that 
Thou hast set before us. 

Help us to enlarge our capacity for ap- 
preciation and grant to us that waiting 
and receptive attitude of soul, wherein we 
may find the hidden springs of high en- 
deavor and fruitful action. 

May we have the courage and the wis- 
dom to build justice into every area of 
our national life. 


Lead us to discover the thrill of true 
brotherhood—when every man can trust 
his neighbor, because he, himself, has 
learned to be trustworthy. 

Grant to each of us the dedication 
necessary to play our part in the things 
that matter most in our time, and thus 
leave the world a better place for our 
having been here. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 11400) entitled “An act making 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1969, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate concurred in the House amend- 
ments to Senate amendments Nos. 6, 7, 
8, 40, 42, and 90. 


The message also announced that the 
Secretary be directed to request the 
House of Representatives to return to 
the Senate the bill (S. 1583) entitled 
“An act to provide that appointments 
and promotions in the Post Office De- 
partment, including the postal field serv- 
ice, be made on the basis of merit and 
fitness,” together with all accompany- 
ing papers. 


ACTION ON DDT BY AGRICULTURE 


(Mr. PODELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
announced that the Department of Agri- 
culture has suspended use of DDT and 
eight other “hard” pesticide compounds 
in its programs, pending a 30-day review. 

In the face of overwhelming evidence 
that DDT is a menace to environment 
and wildlife, I feel sure that definite dan- 
ger to man will be proven in relatively 
short order. In the meantime, getting 
this pesticide out of mass circulation and 
use is imperative, and this has been a 
necessary first move by Agriculture. Now 
individual States and jurisdictions have 
excellent reason to follow this example. 
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The other day I called for just this ac- 
tion, and although this is not a perma- 
nent ban, I feel hopeful that it will be 
extended until conclusive evidence is in. 

Now that we have pushed this potential 
killer out of the Government’s programs, 
we must insure that its use is not restored 
at the end of 30 days. I fervently hope 
that the Government will also see fit to 
consider my proposal of making the ban 
total on a coast-to-coast basis. This can 
be done by forbidding further manufac- 
ture through Executive order, and fur- 
ther shipment across State lines. 

It would be most desirable if the De- 
partment of Agriculture will use its in- 
numerable services to our Nation’s farm- 
ers to advise them not to use DDT or 
other “hard” pesticides which have such 
long lives. Dissemination of such urgings 
in the broadest sense would cut their use 
down further. The result would be less 
runoff of residues into watersheds. I be- 
lieve it is utterly essential to mount as 
broad an attack against further use of 
these poisons as soon as possible. All sci- 
entific opinion, including that of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council, seems to point in this 
direction. Every further ounce of these 
substances poured into the environment 
adds to our national danger. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON ROADS, COMMITTEE ON PUB- 
LIC WORKS, TO SIT TODAY DUR- 
ING GENERAL DEBATE 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Roads of the Committee on Public 
Works may sit this afternoon during 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE GLADYS 
SWARTHOUT 


(Mr. RANDALL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, the world 
of music is poorer today because of the 
death of Gladys Swarthout. 

Miss Swarthout, who passed away the 
day before yesterday, was born in Deep- 
water, Mo., a small community in Henry 
County which is in the Fourth Missouri 
District, which I am privileged to repre- 
sent. She was a child prodigy and started 
her career as a member of a church 
choir in this little community at the age 
of 13, and then went on at the early age 
of 20 to the Chicago Civic Opera. 

Not only did Gladys Swarthout thrill 
the world of music during the early 
1930’s, but also she made that a golden 
age of music. 

Miss Swarthout was a mezzo-soprano 
whose good looks made her one of the 
Met’s most glamorous stars. She slept 
away the other day in Florence, Italy, 
where for the past 10 years she has main- 
tained her summer home. Although she 
was 64 she appeared at least 20 years 
younger. 
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In the 1950’s she appeared in many 
movies including “Ambush,” “Cham- 
pagne Waltz,” “Give Us This Night,” and 
“Romance in the Park.” 

While her first radio broadcast was 
for General Motors in 1930, thereafter 
she appeared regularly on shows as the 
“Ford Symphony,” the “Prudential Fam- 
ily Hour,” and the “Camel Caravan.” 

Miss Swarthout introduced a good deal 
of new music and tried to get away from 
the stereotyped. When she was told that 
audiences wanted only the potboilers, 
she replied, “This simply isn’t true.” 

Deepwater, Mo., and all those who re- 
member her from her childhood grieve 
today because of the passing of this great 
star. All of west-central Missouri mourns 
today because those who live in that area 
were able to claim her as one of their 
own and to enjoy the reflected glory 
that was hers. She was a beautiful lady, 
who was loved not because of her beauty, 
but because of her talents, 

I repeat, the world of music is poorer 
today because of the passing of the great 
lady of music, Miss Gladys Swarthout. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT, 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS, TO SIT TODAY DURING 
GENERAL DEBATE 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Government Procurement of the 
Select Committee on Small Business be 
permitted to sit during general debate 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
MERCHANT MARINE AND FISH- 
ERIES TO FILE A REPORT ON H.R. 
12549 UNTIL MIDNIGHT SATURDAY 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries may 
have until midnight on Saturday, July 
12, to file a report on H.R. 12549, the En- 
vironmental Quality Council. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


A BILL TO BAN GLUE AND PAINT 
PRODUCTS CONTAINING TOXIC 
SOLVENTS 


(Mrs. MINK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend her remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mrs, MINK. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing legislation today which will give 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare the authority to ban the use of 
solvents in paint and glue products which 
are used for “sniffing” by our young 
people. 

The deliberate inhalation of vapors 
from these products is a serious problem 
in Hawaii and the Nation. While full 
information is still being sought on the 
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potential toxic effects of prolonged “‘snif- 
fing,” it is clear that this is a highly 
dangerous practice. Solvents in the 
vapors can act as poisons, resulting in 
permanent damage to the nervous sys- 
tem and liver, and large enough doses 
can be fatal. Some children have died as 
a result of glue or paint “sniffing.” 

Children take up the “sniffing” habit 
in search of “thrills” or “kicks.” A 1962 
report by the National Clearinghouse for 
Poison Control Centers noted that “such 
inhalation can cause a syndrome re- 
sembling acute alcoholic intoxication.” 
A study of young boys using these prod- 
ucts showed that all became “drunk,” 
“dizzy,” or euphoric. 

The 1962 report said: 

A number described vivid dreams, often in 
color, or hallucinations. .. . There was some 
evidence that these feelings elther could or 
did lead to impulsive or destructive behavior, 
possibly even more frequently than in per- 
sons acutely intoxicated by ethyl alcohol. 


Because of the seriousness of the prob- 
lem, various efforts have been made to 
combat glue and paint “sniffing’’-—but so 
far, none have succeeded. Drs. Edward 
Press and Alan K. Done, in the journal 
Pediatrics, reported in 1967: 

Thousands of adolescents and teen-aged 
youngsters in many cities throughout the 
United States and other countries are delib- 
erately inhaling vapors of a wide variety 
of organic solvents in order to induce re- 
peated states of inebriation. Although the 
practice itself is not new, its occurrence in 
epidemic proportions in many areas and 
the passage of legislation prohibiting the 
act in many cities and States in the United 
States have brought the problem into na- 
tionwide prominence. 


My own State of Hawaii, where the 
“sniffing” problem is particularly acute, 
is among those which have outlawed the 
practice. Other States acting in this 
field include New York, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Illinois, and Maryland. Yet 
making “sniffing” a crime merely 
punishes the victims, our children, and it 
does not really prevent the practice since 
law enforcement authorities cannot 
reasonably be expected to find and ar- 
rest all of the thousands of children who 
may be secretly seeking thrills in this 
reckless and dangerous manner. 

Other possible methods of solving the 
problem include finding substitute sol- 
vents which will not produce intoxicat- 
ing effects, or including obnoxious sub- 
stances during the manufacture of glue 
and paint so as to discourage deliberate 
inhalation of the fumes. While these 
solutions may seem reasonably easy to 
achieve, manufacturers have failed to 
act. It is difficult to say whether this is 
because of technical problems or simply 
the failure to assign enough importance 
to the “sniffing” syndrome. 

The fourth conference on inhalation 
of model airplane glue solvents was held 
in Berkeley, Calif., on January 17, 1963. 
It included representatives of industry, 
law enforcement, and health agencies. 
At this meeting it was reported that of 
94 additive compounds which were under 
investigation in 1962, 48 were selected 
and further investigation narrowed the 
field to 17. To date, however, it appears 
that no acceptable substitute has been 
found. 
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The Hobby Industry Association of 
America, Inc., has helped coordinate the 
efforts of manufacturers to find a solu- 
tion. Prior to 1964, a leading biochemi- 
cal laboratory was retained to develop 
a substance which could be added to 
model glue to produce sneezing, nausea, 
or other unpleasant effects if purposely 
inhaled in excessive concentrations, and/ 
or a substitute solvent for model glue. 

In response to my inquiry this year, 
the association stated: 

The findings of the biochemical laboratory 
retained by our Association were forwarded 
to each of our adhesive manufacturers sev- 
eral years ago, Considerable testing and ad- 
ditional research has and is being done in 
the laboratories of our manufacturers. As of 
this date, we have nothing specific to report 
regarding an acceptable additive. 


Later, the association’s counsel in- 
formed me: 

More recently we have some indication 
that a solution may have been found... An 
effort is now being made to check out the 
preliminary findings which appear to be 
favorable. 


I hope that the industry will indeed 
find a solution, but the years of delay 
are not cause for optimism. Nor is the 
association's stated position that legisla- 
tion outlawing “sniffing” will provide 
the tools needed to control the social 
problem. 

It seems far more likely to me that 
the inclusion of an obnoxious substance 
would end “sniffing.” As long as they be- 
lieve that glue or paint “sniffing” is fun 
and can produce a “kick,” children are 
not going to be able to resist the tempta- 
tion to experiment—regardless of the 
existence of a law against it. Thus, it is 
up to our scientific and technological 
brains to come up with a solution. In a 
time when we are sending men to the 
moon, it is difficult to believe that such 
a substance cannot be found. 

The potential solution seems so simple 
that I believe it can be required by law. 
My bill would simply give the Secretary 
authority to ban glue and paint products 
used for “sniffing” under the Hazardous 
Substances Act. This would place the re- 
sponsibility squarely on the shoulders of 
the manufacturers to substitute nontoxic 
solvents, include nauseating substances, 
or prove that either solution is impos- 
sible. 

I am interested in hearing the evi- 
dence supporting the industry’s position 
when hearings are held on my bill. 

Finally, to give indication of the 
seriousness of the “sniffing” problem, I 
am including at the close of my remarks 
an article from the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin of June 23, 1969, analyzing a 
study of Hawaii's young “sniffers.” The 
study shows that in the past 4 years the 
number of Oahu youngsters referred to 
the family court for drug offenses has 
registered an astounding increase of 
1,449 percent. As the article states, while 
the national emphasis is on the mari- 
huana problem, “we in Hawaii must pay 
much more heed to the increasing rate of 
paint sniffing.” 

Solvent sniffing is a deadly problem to 
the young people of Hawaii and the rest 
of the Nation, and I urge my colleagues 
to give full consideration to this legisla- 
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tion to protect our young people from 
its dangers. 
The Star-Bulletin article follows: 


IsLE YOUNGSTERS TuRN TO DruGs IN GROWING 
NUMBERS 
(By Tomi Knaefier) 

The number of Oahu youngsters referrec, 
to the Family Court for drug offenses dur- 
ing the past four fiscal years represented a 
startling upsurge of 1,449 per cent. 

This is revealed in the first definitive study 
of a sample of Hawaii's young drug users 
just completed by Dr. Christopher E. Bar- 
thel III, mental health consultant to 
Hawaii's Family Court System. 

The psychologist stresses that the study 
is confined to youngsters, who have been 
arrested and referred to the Family Court. 

For interpretations of the data, therefore, 
he warns that “there are probably large num- 
bers of young people in the community who 
use drugs of various sorts who are never 
arrested . . .”’ They and users already under 
court supervision were not included in this 
study. 

His survey shows that drug referrals here 
totaled 59 in 1964-65 and soared in this way 
during the succeeding years: 109, 297 and 
907. 

The tally for the first three months of this 
year is already at 218 and Barthel estimates 
that the number for sniffing arrests alone will 
likely spill over 1,000 by the end of this year. 

Four out of five of those studied were 
males coming from a wide range of racial and 
income groups. While most of them lived in 
Honolulu, cases reflected a widespread geo- 
graphical scattering. 

Half of the youngsters were from families 
where one or both of the original parents 
were absent. 

According to Barthel, the referrals “con- 
sist almost entirely of arrests for use of mari- 
juana or glue or paint inhalants’ and that 
the latter far outweighs the former. 

Therefore, “while rather severe maladjust- 
ments undoubtedly occur” among both types 
of users, the psychologist points out that 
sniffing of toxic substances “constitutes a 
problem worthy of considerably more atten- 
tion in Hawaii than does the use of mari- 
juana.” 

He states that locally as nationally, much 
more emphasis has been placed on pot smok- 
ing. “Today, however, we in Hawaii must 
pay much more heed to the increasing rate 
of paint sniffing among our youth” for these 
reasons: 

1—Four times more sniffers than smokers 
pass through the court. 

2—Sniffers tend to have used their drug 
more frequently in the past, while mari- 
juana users profess more experimentation. 

38—Of even greater concern is that sniffers 
tend to come from a younger age group, 
usually in the pre-teens or early teens. 

Barthel’s study indicates “clear-cut dif- 
ferences” between the youthful pot and 
paint users. He considers findings in that 
realm as “the most meaningful results.” 

“Sniffers,” he states, “are often the ‘have- 
nots’ of our society. They have less material 
wealth, fewer tangible signs of success and 
fewer traditional channels open to them via 
school or employment. They are generally 
youngsters who face a bleak reality each 
day.” 

The data show that a sizable number of 
sniffers, compared with pot smokers, come 
from environments characterized by lower 
income and larger family size, welfare assist- 
ance, public housing, attendance at schools 
with a high juvenile crime rate. 

Two-thirds of the youngsters referred for 
marijuana use came from four large Oahu 
high schools. They are, in order of frequency, 
Kalani Radford, Kaimuki and Kailua high 
schools. 

Two-thirds of sniffers, on the other hand, 
came from 11 Oahu intermediate and high 
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schools, indicating a wider spread and less 
concentration of inhalant abuse among the 
schools. 

They are, in order of frequency: Kala- 
kaua Intermediate, Farrington High, Dole In- 
termediate, Stevenson Intermediate, Waianae 
High, Washington Intermediate, Kaimuki 
High, Waipahu High, McKinley High, Cen- 
tral Intermediate and Roosevelt high schools. 

While sniffers seem to come from larger 
families often on welfare and in public hous- 
ing, Barthel found that a far greater propor- 
tion of marijuana users come from families 
with incomes exceeding $12,000 a year, 

The sniffer, he noted, is “decidedly from a 
non-Caucasian ethnic background, the ma- 
jority being from Hawaiian, part-Hawaiian 
and Oriental families. 

Seventy-four per cent of pot smokers were 
Caucasians. 

“Interestingly,” the psychologist notes, 
“there is a very clear-cut difference in the 
manner in which parents of the two groups 
of young drug offenders explain their child’s 
drug behavior.” 

Parents of sniffers see the use of inhalants 
as a result of external factors, with explana- 
tions such as that their child “hangs around 
with the wrong crowd and is a follower.” 

Parents of pot smokers, on the other hand, 
attribute the cause to internal factors, such 
as that their child is “curious and wants to 
experiment or that he is lonely and seeks 
security in drug use with friends.” 

Barthel found that a third or fourth of 
the drug users showed “definite negative ad- 
justments in various spheres—home, school 
or with their peers.” 

His survey shows that a significantly 
higher number of youngsters arrested for 
pot than for sniffing denied their offenses. 
This may be because of greater anti-authori- 
tarianism or legal sophistication on the part 
of pot smokers. 

The researcher believes that “one of the 
most important hypotheses that can be 
drawn from this study is that if a youngster 
in Hawaii tends to come from an environ- 
ment that is relatively impoverished, the 
exchanges of his using inhalants are aug- 
mented.” 

He points out that sniffers and their fami- 
lies “often hold an ‘I-am-a-pawn-of-fate’ 
attitude about their lot in life; feel power- 
less to better themselves and feel controlled 
by outside forces.” 

He notes that this impotent quality is more 
tangible and measurable in terms of econom- 
ics or social alternatives, while the depriva- 
tion of the pot smoker is “perhaps more 
subtle . . . more abstract and more inter- 
nalized.” Barthel stresses that “a sizable de- 
crease in the rates of sniffing among Hawaii's 
youth would occur if the problems (housing, 
employment, recreation, education and oth- 
ers) of this State’s ‘socially disadvantaged’ 
persons . .. were more thoroughly understood 
and vigorously attacked.” 

Further, he states, “a high statistical rela- 
tionship exists between sniffing and the inci- 
dence of juvenile crime. 

“Trying to develop means of solving the 
problems which give rise to juvenile crime, 
therefore, might also lessen the incidence of 
sniffing. Such would not seem to be the case 
in terms of marijuana use, however.” 

Barthel concludes that the drug problem 
is not the responsibility of just one agency 
and urges a coordinated effort among the 
legal, school and social agencies, along with 
the general community and the youngsters 
and their families as well. 

In noting treatment needs, he states that 
many sniffers “will not respond to the hope- 
ful future-oriented approach of middle class 
counselors and teachers because these 
youngsters don’t feel that they have the 
power to bring change or to modify the 
future. 

“Thus, to expect these youngsters to con- 
trol themselves easily or to exercise in- 
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ternalized responsibility for future be- 
havior ... would reflect blindness on the part 
of a counselor or education. 

“Such control and responsibility must be 
taught, not expected,” he said. 

To place the drug problem in proper per- 
spective, Barthel comments that drugs have 
been used for other than medical purposes 
for thousands of years—probably ever since 
man’s appearance on earth.” 


AMERICA’S SHORELINES 


(Mr. RUPPE asked and was giyen per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr, Speaker, it has been 
a pleasure for me to cosponsor legisla- 
tion designed to help solve a costly and 
grievous problem along America’s shore- 
lines. The bill, introduced with the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. ScHADE- 
BERG) and others, will allow Federal 
assistance, in the form of matching 
grants, for the construction of devices 
and facilities to protect against shoreline 
erosion. Existing law limits Federal 
matching assistance to publicly owned 
property. 

The need for this legislation is per- 
haps most apparent in my own district, 
where in recent years the high water in 
Lake Superior has resulted in millions of 
dollars of damage to shoreline property 
and dwellings. For the individual home- 
owner, the cost of constructing protec- 
tive breakwaters and abutments is often 
prohibitive. Their only recourse is col- 
lective efforts with matching Federal as- 
sistance. 

Mr. Speaker, one might ask why the 
Federal Government should assist in the 
protection of private shoreline. I believe 
that there is ample justification. First, 
we know that shore erosion pollutes our 
waters and this contamination affects all 
our citizens. Secondly, in many areas of 
the Nation, water levels are directly con- 
trolled to some significant degree. For ex- 
ample, Lake Superior’s water level is 
regulated by the International Joint 
Commission established in 1917. The 
American operation for the mainte- 
nance of prescribed water levels is con- 
ducted by the U.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers. For the past 2 years, heavy 
precipitation has brought about ex- 
tremely high water in the lake, which the 
corps has not been able to effectively 
control. The resulting damage all along 
the Lake Superior shoreline has been 
severe, and the prospects for relief are 
not good. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge Congress to cor- 
rect the act of August 13, 1946, to allow 
Federal matching funds to be used for 
the protection of private as well as pub- 
lic shoreline. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TO 
FILE CERTAIN REPORTS UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT FRIDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
the District of Columbia may have until 
midnight Friday, July 11, to file certain 
reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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TO CREATE A COMMITTEE ON THE 
HOUSE RESTAURANT 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 472 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res, 472 

Resolved, That (a) there is hereby created 
a select committee to be known as the “Com- 
mittee on the House Restaurant,” which 
shall be composed of five Members of the 
House of Representatives to be appointed 
by the Speaker, not more than three of 
whom shall be of the majority party, and 
one of whom shall be designated as chair- 
man, Any vacancy occurring in the member- 
ship of the committee shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

(b) On and after July 15, 1969, until 
otherwise ordered by the House, the Architect 
of the Capitol shall perform the duties vested 
in him by section 208 of Public Law 812, 76th 
Congress (40 U.S.C. 174k) under the direc- 
tion of the select committee herein created. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. MappEN) is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules I call up 
this resolution for immediate considera- 
tion. The resolution is to create a select 
committee to supervise the House Res- 
taurant. It will be composed of five Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to 
be appointed by the Speaker. 

The function of this committee will be 
to establish rules and regulations for the 
management and the operation and con- 
trol of all food facilities under control 
of the House of Representatives, and ef- 
fective on July 15, 1969. The Architect 
of the Capitol shall manage the House 
food facilities under the direction of this 
select committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand, the restau- 
rant has been going in the red deeper 
and deeper, as time marches on, and the 
food situation down there, according to 
some of the Members, is not of the stand- 
ard it should be. So for the betterment 
of the health and welfare of the Mem- 
bers, and also the improvement of the 
eating facilities of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I believe that it is the desire 
of the Congress that this select commit- 
tee should be appointed. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding, and I would ask 
him if he thinks that this will provide 
more food for less money, or less food for 
more money? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
say to the gentleman from Iowa that I 
believe he has narrated the situation in 
a correct and practical way, and that the 
proposed committee will provide better 
food for less money. 

I know that the Speaker will appoint 
a committee who undoubtedly have been 
experienced in the art of producing and 
selling food. We have some outstanding 
successful purveyors of food among the 
Members of the House who are certainly 
well qualified to conduct all of the restau- 
rant and food facilities here in the House 
of Representatives. 
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I think under this resolution, when 
this committee is appointed it will func- 
tion so that every Member of the House 
will be happy for improvement and op- 
eration of our House restaurants. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman give 
us any assurance that this will not mean 
another huge staff to go into this mat- 
ter or can we expect this to operate with- 
out too much expenditure of money when 
the select committee is appointed? 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Indiana yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. In response to the ques- 
tion of my friend, the gentleman from 
Iowa to the gentleman from Indiana, 
I would like to assure my friend that as 
I conceive what this bill means, there 
will not be any staff and there will not 
be any expenditure of money. 

This committee will function in a 
purely supervisory way, somewhat like 
the Select Committee on Parking. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man I will rely on his assurance, and I 
am sure that it is underwritten by the 
distinguished gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. MApDEN), these two gentlemen being 
the two chief assurers on the majority 
side of the Committee on Rules, and I 
would like to rely on them at all times. 
I thank both gentlemen and have no fur- 
ther questions. 

Mr. COLMER. In response to that, may 
I say to my friend, the gentleman from 
Iowa, I am always glad to see him on 
his feet looking after the taxpayers— 
and the gentleman knows I am very sin- 
cere when I say that. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. COLMER. If the gentleman wants 
any further assurance, I can assure him 
that the gentleman from California, the 
ranking Republican member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules (Mr. SMITH) can give 
him further assurance from that side of 
the aisle if he so desires. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Mississippi and the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, may I simply say that this 
resolution has been adequately ex- 
plained. 

The purpose of it is to improve, if 
possible, the conditions in connection 
with the operation of the House restau- 
rant. 

The main reason why it is handled in 
this way is because the law actually pro- 
vides that this is under the charge of 
the Architect. This is a House resolution 
and upon its adoption, a committee is 
created. 

If we were trying to change it to set 
up a select committee where we would 
have employees and all such things as 
that, then we would actually have to 
oo this law, section 28, Public Law 
812. 

So we are doing it in this way and they 
will function until otherwise ordered by 
the House. 

The distinguished Speaker of the 
House was extremely kind and courteous 
and came before the Rules Committee 
and explained the purpose of this and 
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expressed his desire to improve the con- 
ditions—and I am more than pleased to 
assure the gentleman from Iowa that we 
hope this will be a step in the right 
direction. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
this resolution, House Resolution 472. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 472, 91st 
Congress, the Chair appoints as mem- 
bers of the Committee on the House 
Restaurant the following Members of 
the House: Mr. KLUCZYNSKI of Illinois, 
chairman; Mr. STEED of Oklahoma, Mr. 
CABELL of Texas, Mr. COLLIER of Illinois, 
Mr. THomson of Wisconsin. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 11702, MEDICAL LIBRARY 
ASSISTANCE EXTENSION ACT OF 
1969 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 464 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 464 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 11702) 
to amend the Public Health Service Act to 
improve and extend the provisions relating to 
assistance to medical libraries and related 
instrumentalities, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
one hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. It 
shall be in order to consider the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute recommended 
by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce now printed in the bill as an orig- 
inal bill for the purpose of amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
such consideration, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote in 
the House on any amendment adopted in 
the Committee of the Whole to the bill or 
committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. The previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit with or without instructions. 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Latta), pending which I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from 
Hawaii is recognized. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 464 provides an open 
rule with 1 hour of general debate for 
consideration of H.R. 11702, a bill to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to 
improve and extend the provisions re- 
lating to assistance to medical libraries 
and related instrumentalities, and for 
other purposes. The resolution also makes 
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it in order to consider the committee 
substitute as an original bill for the pur- 
pose of amendment. 

The purpose of H.R. 11702 is to extend 
for 3 years—from June 30, 1970, to June 
30, 1973—the current programs provid- 
ing financial assistance for: construc- 
tion of medical library facilities; train- 
ing of biomedical librarians and infor- 
mation specialists for service and re- 
search; and expansion and improvement 
of health library resources. Federal as- 
sistance would also be continued for 
projects of research, development, and 
demonstrations in medical library sci- 
ence and health communications, and 
related special scholarly scientific proj- 
ects for development of regional medical 
library programs and for biomedical 
scientific publications projects. 

The authorizations contained in the 
bill total $21 million for each year, 
broken down as follows: For construc- 
tion of facilities, $10 million; for train- 
ing in medical library science, $1 million; 
for special scientific projects, $0.5 mil- 
lion; for research, development, and 
demonstrations in medical library sci- 
ence and related fields, $3 million; for 
improving and expanding the basic re- 
sources of medical libraries and related 
instrumentalities, $3 million; for regional 
medical libraries, $2.5 million; and for 
support of biomedical publications, $1 
million. 

The committee substitute incorporates 
a number of technical and clarifying 
amendments to existing law to facilitate 
the programs as extended. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 11702 deserves our 
unanimous support, and I urge the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 464 in order 
that the proposed legislation may be con- 
sidered and passed. 

I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with the state- 
ment just made by my friend from 
Hawaii. 

The purpose of the bill is to extend 
for 3 years, through fiscal 1973, the Med- 
ical Libraries Assistance Act. Authoriza- 
tions for the 3 years are at the same 
level as for fiscal year 1970. Programs 
covered include, for each fiscal year: 


Facilities construction $10, 000, 000 
Training in medical library sci- 
ences 
Scientific projects funding--.-- 
Research and development in 
medical library sciences. 
Improvement and expanding 
medical library resources_-..- 
Regional medical libraries 
Support for biomedical publi- 
cations 


The total authorizations in the bill is 
$63 million for the 3 fiscal years at $21 
million per year. 

Most of the bill consists of technical 
amendments to the existing act to insure 
that the administration and operation 
of the programs conforms with the orig- 
inal intent of the Congress first expressed 
in 1955. 

The need to expand facilities and re- 
search, manpower and technological as- 
sistance for improving health sciences 
information, and medical libraries is well 
documented. The magnitude of the needs 


1, 000, 000 
500, 000 


3, 000, 000 


3, 000, 000 
2, 500, 000 
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for improving medical libraries and re- 
lated health communication services re- 
quires continuation of the 1965 act. 

Among the amendments included in 
the bill are several which require that, in 
making construction grants, priority be 
given to the effectiveness and potential 
of the facility for meeting local and re- 
gional needs. 

With respect to the program for con- 
struction grants, the Federal contribu- 
tion may not exceed 75 percent of the 
construction costs. Currently, nine med- 
ical schools, one school of optometry, and 
one school of veterinary medicine are 
participating in this program. To qualify 
under the program, a library must be 
part of a construction project which is to 
a substantial degree for teaching pur- 
poses since eligibility is primarily de- 
signed to increase student enrollment in 
the medical library sciences. 

Grants for training of students en- 
rolled in medical library sciences are also 
available under the act. This program 
authorizes continuing education and re- 
training for librarians in the health 
fields as well as assistance to train stu- 
dents for new careers in these fields. 

The committee report estimates that 
for the period 1971-75 there is a need for 
up to 8,200 trained medical librarians 
and other health communications spe- 
cialists. 

The bill authorizes $2,500,000 for the 
next 3 fiscal years for grants to develop 
regional libraries to serve as backup li- 
braries assisting those at the local level 
in large geographic areas and to provide 
superior informational services at the lo- 
cal level. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

See motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON NATIONAL PARKS AND REC- 
REATION, COMMITTEE ON INTE- 
RIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, TO 
SIT DURING GENERAL DEBATE 
TODAY 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on National Parks and Recrea- 
tion of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs be permitted to sit during 
general debate this afternoon. 

This has been cleared with the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. SAYLOR), 
the ranking minority member. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 4284, AUTHORIZING AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR THE STAND- 
ARD REFERENCE DATA ACT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 446 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 
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H. Res. 446 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
4284) to authorize appropriations to carry 
out the Standard Reference Data Act. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Hawaii is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. SMITH), pending which 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 446 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate for consideration of H.R. 
4284 a bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Standard Reference Data Act. 

The purpose of H.R. 4284 is to author- 
ize an appropriation for the Department 
of Commerce such sums as may be nec- 
essary for fiscal years 1970 and 1971, but 
not to exceed a total of $6 million, to 
carry out the Standard Reference Data 
Act. 

The act, which became Public Law in 
July 1968, established within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce a standard reference 
data system to be administered by the 
National Bureau of Standards. It de- 
clared as the policy of the Congress the 
making of critically evaluated reference 
data readily available to scientists, engi- 
neers, and the general public. To carry 
out this policy, the Secretary of Com- 
merce was directed to provide or arrange 
for the collection, compilation, critical 
evaluation, publication, and dissemina- 
tion of standard reference data. 

The system seeks to deal with one as- 
pect of the broad science information 
problem, by producing and disseminating 
compilations of critically evaluated data 
on the physical and chemical properties 
of materials. This includes, for example, 
measurements of the amount of energy 
released when chemical elements com- 
bine to form new compounds, or the 
ability of various substances to conduct 
electricity or heat under certain con- 
ditions. The system would save count- 
less hours and dollars by making it un- 
necessary for scientists seeking certain 
information to repeat experiments al- 
ready conducted successfully by others. 

The information now provided by the 
system is used daily as basic reference 
material by scientists and engineers in 
Government, industry, and universities, 
and is necessary in such diverse fields 
as transportation, electronics, construc- 
tion, and the manufacturing of commer- 
cial goods, medicines, and other products. 

The recommended authorization of $6 
million includes $2.4 million for fiscal 
year 1970 and $3.6 million for fiscal 
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year 1971. These funds will permit the 
continued support of ongoing efforts of 
the standard reference data system and 
the orderly expansion of existing data 
projects, together with the initiation of 
new projects to fill gaps in important 
areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 446 in order that H.R. 
4284 may be considered and passed. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, the able gentleman from 
Hawaii has explained the rule and the 
bill in very fine detailed manner. 

House Resolution 446 does provide for 
a 1-hour open rule. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
for 2 years the continued operation of 
the standard reference data system, ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Standards, 
in the Department of Commerce. 

The sum of $6,000,000 is authorized 
for the 2 years. The report states that 
$2,400,000 is for 1970 and $3,600,000 is 
for 1971. 

Under Public Law 90-396, a standard 
reference data system was authorized, to 
be operated by the Bureau of Standards. 
Its purpose was to collect and dissem- 
inate compilations of critically evaluated 
scientific data on the physical and 
chemical properties of materials. This is 
of vital interest to science, industry and 
government. 

There are no minority views. The De- 
partment of Commerce supports the bill 
as does the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of the 
rule and passage of the bill. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSISTANCE 
EXTENSION ACT OF 1969 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 11702) to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to improve and 
extend the provisions relating to assist- 
ance to medical libraries and related in- 
strumentalities, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 11702, with Mr. 
Epwarps of California in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from West Virginia (Mr. 
STAGGERS) will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SPRINGER) will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 
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Mr. Chairman, this is an important bill 
in the health field. It was ordered re- 
ported by the committee unanimously, 
and we urge its passage. 

The bill is a 3-year extension of the 
program of assistance to medical librar- 
ies initially established for a 5-year 
period in 1965. At the hearings, the ad- 
ministration presented its own recom- 
mendations, which were for a 1-year 
extension, with a few revisions in the 
program primarily clarifying existing 
authorities. 

The committee voted to adopt minor 
modifications recommended in the ad- 
ministration’s proposal and extend the 
program at existing authorization levels 
for 3 years. This means $21 million a year 
for 3 years. 

In the 1950's, the Congress started 
substantially increasing the amounts 
made available to medical schools and 
other research organizations for the con- 
duct of medical research programs, lead- 
ing to a very substantial increase in the 
number of scientific papers published, 
together with an increase in the number 
of publications. This flood of new infor- 
mation was more than the existing medi- 
cal libraries at medical schools, hospitals, 
research institutions, and the like were 
able to handle. Unfortunately, new con- 
struction in the library field, and new 
means of handling this flood of informa- 
tion, were not developed, so that by the 
early 1960’s medical libraries had more 
information to handle than they could 
possibly take care of. 

For example, in the 1965 hearings it 
was estimated that the medical schools 
in the United States alone needed over 
$100 million in new construction of med- 
ical library space, and they were an ad- 
ditional $100 million behind in obtaining 
needed publications. These figures are 
without regard to the substantial needs 
of the other approximately 6,000 medical 
libraries in the United States which had 
comparable needs. In the field of person- 
nel, it was estimated that there were only 
3,000 trained medica] librarians available 
to staff over 6,000 libraries. 

The 1965 legislation was designed to 
take some steps in the direction of meet- 
ing these needs, but in a relatively mod- 
est fashion. Total authorizations over the 
5-year period amounted to $95 million, 
but appropriations have only amounted 
to approximately $41 million, Because of 
increasing needs in recent years again 
rising out of the flood of new informa- 
tion and new discoveries, we have dene 
ho more than just about hold our own 
since the 1965 legislation, and the re- 
ported bill will hopefully help make some 
dent in the needs for the future. 

The full committee was unanimous in 
recommending the bill to the House, and 
we urge passage of the bill. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I am happy to yield 
to my colleague from Montana, 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port H.R. 11702, a bill introduced by my 
distinguished colleagues, the gentleman 
from West Virginia (Mr. Staccers) and 
the gentleman from Minois (Mr. 
SPRINGER), because of the great impor- 
tance of the bill to my district in Mon- 
tana. 
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The health sciences library of Colum- 
bus Hospital in Great Falls, Mont., is an 
extremely valuable resource in eastern 
Montana. It is used by doctors and other 
medical personnel, as well as by both 
secondary and college students. A refer- 
ence index from the library is located at 
the College of Great Falls. 

Columbus Hospital now has on file an 
application for Federal funding. It is im- 
possible to know when the application 
will be approved, and it is essential that 
the Medical Library Assistance Act be 
extended so that this hospital can receive 
funds. 

Likewise, other hospitals in eastern 
Montana will eventually require funds 
for medical libraries. We are far from 
the Nation’s major medical centers in 
Montana, and for this reason, it is im- 
portant that we provide the best pos- 
sible medical services right in the State. 

Montana hospitals have also benefited 
greatly from use of the Pacific North- 
west Regional Health Sciences Library in 
Seattle, and there is fine interlibrary co- 
operation between the College of Great 
Falls, Columbus Hospital, the Great Falls 
Public Library, and the Seattle Library. 
For this cooperation to continue, it is 
necessary that full funding be made 
available for those libraries which come 
under the provisions of the Medical Li- 
brary Assistance Act, 

I would like to mention the widespread 
support in Montana for this kind of pro- 
gram, I have letters from the health sci- 
ences librarian and directors of Colum- 
bus Hospital, as well as from ordinary 
citizens who are interested in this im- 
portant service. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to congratulate the chairman on this 
excellent program. 

Mr. Chairman, the Medical Library 
Assistance Extension Act of 1969 is 
worthy of our most sympathetic con- 
sideration. It extends for 3 years current 
programs providing financial assistance 
for a series of programs in the medical 
field. These are: 

Construction of medical library facili- 
ties; 

Training of biomedical librarians and 
information specialists for service and 
research; 

Expansion and improvement of health 
library resources; 

Projects of research, development, 
and demonstrations in medical library 
science and health communications, and 
related special scholarly scientific 
projects; 

Development of regional medical li- 
brary programs; and 

Biomedical scientific 
projects. 

Mr. Chairman, it is essential that this 
House act favorably upon this exten- 
sion. At this moment, America plunges 
deeper into what can be easily called a 
far-reaching medical crisis. On every 
hand the cost of any service connected 
with medical care is skyrocketing. We 
have a major, deepening shortage of doc- 
tors and nurses. Pay for almost all medi- 
cally connected personnel besides doc- 
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tors is appallingly low. Facilities require 
upgrading and hospital beds are in in- 
creasingly short supply. 

It is imperative that the Government 
of our Nation act to alleviate this situa- 
tion and end the medical service imbal- 
ance which grows daily. This act is but 
one portion of the massive program 
which is needed. 

There is no reason in the world why 
this country cannot act to insure a proper 
supply of doctors and nurses. There is 
no reason why we cannot have adequate 
hospital facilities and beds. 

Dozens of different types of medical 
specialists and supporting personnel 
from nurses, on, should have their pro- 
fessional status and pay upgraded to 
adequate levels. Research facilities can 
and should be expanded, adequately 
equipped, and staffed. 

It is the shame of our Nation that we 
have reached a point where we are poised 
to place a man on the moon, but deny 
adequate treatment to millions of citi- 
zens and adequate compensation to 
nurses, medical technicians, and other 
aides. 

Blame can be placed squarely upon 
inaction by the Government. If there is 
hesitation and unwillingness to take bold, 
decisive action, we shall see our medical 
crisis deepen and medical tragedies 
multiply. When doctors are unavailable 
and nurses leave the profession in 
droves; when there is inadequate re- 
search or facilities are lacking; when a 
few make small fortunes at expense of 
the many; when there is a remarkable 
gap between medical services available 
to various income groups; then America 
is at fault and must correct this situa- 
tion. 

It is my hope that we shall act today 
to extend this assistance act to these 
facilities and programs, and go on be- 
yond it. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS., I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to present a brief but pointed state- 
ment in support of the Medical Library 
Extension Act of 1969, H.R. 11702. 

I shall begin by underscoring the com- 
mittee’s interpretation of “medical li- 
brary” to embrace the full and func- 
tional meaning of health information 
and communications. Little do we real- 
ize in the context of today’s information 
explosion how much of that information 
is in the health field, how difficult it is 
to retrieve that information, and how 
important such retrieval is to the lives 
of all of us. The latest advancement in 
diagnosis and treatment, the latest pre- 
caution in the use of a drug, a simple 
innovation in surgical procedure, the 
analysis of a forthcoming viral epidemic, 
a new idea in preventive medicine—may 
not be lost to those seeking health sery- 
ice in or near the large medical centers 
of the Nation. However, what a pity it is 
when such advances cannot be applied 
to the broader population and when 
health service is less than optimum be- 
cause of gaps in information and com- 
munication. 

If we are to keep up with the output 
of the billions of dollars invested in bio- 
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medical research over the past 20 years, 
if we are to make medical literature 
available to all medical and paramedical 
practitioners throughout the country, 
and if the lifesaving intent of the re- 
gional medical programs and hospitals 
are to be more fully realized, then infor- 
mational sources and materials must be 
increased in number and in availability. 

H.R. 11702 and the committee’s report 
thereto recognizes the need and makes 
provision for the informational prob- 
lems arising from the rapidly accelerat- 
ing demands for high-quality health care 
and services. It points to the growing 
number of new medical institutions and 
to the emphasis on continuing education 
in relation to the delivery of health care. 
The flow of biomedical information is 
crucial to these developments. 

If there is to be equal opportunity for 
health there must be equal access to 
health information, there must be 
prompt and easy access to the informa- 
tion, and there must be wide dissemina- 
tion and application of information in 
crucial health documents. 

Mr. Chairman, the movement of 
knowledgement from the laboratory and 
clinic to the bedside will not be accom- 
plished by what the busy physician and 
nurse retain from their formal training, 
nor will it be accomplished by the dupli- 
cation of specialized medical textbooks in 
library collections around the Nation. Im- 
portant as these medical monographs are, 
what is more important is the organiza- 
tion, preservation, and dissemination of 
the information which they contain in a 
form applicable to immediate use for the 
family physician and for consultations 
on specialized cases. H.R. 11702 correctly 
provides funds for improving and in- 
creasing library manpower for this pur- 
pose, as well as for specific training in 
medical library science, medical infor- 
mation demonstration projects, health 
library construction projects, and for 
scholarly studies of medical and com- 
munity health problems. 

Mr. Chairman, the greatest advances 
in the Nation's health at the moment can 
be made by the application of existing 
knowledge to those in need of health care 
and service. That knowledge can be ap- 
plied only if it is made available to all 
of those in the health professions, urban 
and rural locations alike. The focal 
points of information and communica- 
tion as envisioned by the Medical Library 
Assistance Act of 1965 have already be- 
gun to bring order to medical literature 
and documents and up-to-date health 
information service to hundreds of prac- 
titioners and institutions. The path 
ahead is the proposed extension of that 
act. I support that extension under the 
provisions of H.R. 11702. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished chairman of the committee 
yield to me? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appreci- 
ate the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce yielding to me. 

I want to say immediately that I com- 
mend the committee and the subcom- 
mittee for bringing this legislation and 
this extension to the floor within the 
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budget, and thus continuing a truly 
worthwhile program. I wish it could 
have limited the authorization to the 
expected appropriation and expenditure. 

I have just two questions I would like 
to ask as points of information. The 
first is a result of my thorough reading 
of the committee report, including the 
Ramseyer portion thereof. 

Has it been the general intention of 
the committee to change the granting of 
grants, the establishment of fellowships, 
and funds for bricks and mortar for 
medical library services and the advance- 
ment of data and dissemination thereof 
from the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, or not? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I might say that 
under Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1966 
the functions of the Surgeon General are 
now with the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Mr. HALL. Do I understand that in 
spite of the existing law the powers lie 
with the Secretary and not the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service? 
I know full well, Mr. Speaker, that the 
U.S. Public Health Service and the Com- 
missioned Officer Corps thereof, includ- 
ing the Office of the Surgeon General of 
the United States, has been placed in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and I do not care to argue that 
point at this time. But, I cannot deter- 
mine the full intent from the Report and 
the amendments and the Ramseyer print 
here, although I can see from the original 
clarifying and technical amendments in 
the bill that it was the intent to change 
from the Surgeon General of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, all of these powers to 
the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Do I understand the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce to say that this 
is because of an Executive order under 
the Reorganization Act which simply 
makes this in conformity to the law? 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. I would say, Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will yield further, that 
I accept this original set of conforming 
amendments to make it in compliance 
with the Executive order, but I would 
again sound a warning as I did some 344 
years ago before the distinguished gen- 
tleman’s committee that we are in dan- 
ger of conforming to the point where we 
have appointees of social workers as- 
signing these grants in highly technical 
fields of a scarce category of medical 
knowledge, rather than the professionals 
who know best how to do it. 

In fact, I have previously predicted 
the demise of the Commissioned Corps 
of the U.S. Public Health Service. But I 
would hope that some reasonable changes 
in administration might protect and 
prolong it at least until after study of 
this distinguished committee can deter- 
mine whether that is the best course to 
follow, or not. 

I happen to be one who believes we 
should keep the Public Health Service for 
many, many reasons and, particularly, 
the Commissioned Corps and, indeed, aid 
and abet them by a Reserve Corps which 
could be called upon to perform duties 
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of a Public Health Service emergency or 
part-time nature from time to time. 

Be that as it may, however, I would 
hate to see the carte blanche elimination 
of the Surgeon General, but to make 
conforming amendments when he is, 
indeed, according to the encoded statutes 
of the United States “the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States,” regardless of 
what department he is in, or assigned. 
He has served in the Department of the 
Interior long before the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare existed. 
The original law establishing the Public 
Health Service intended that it be a sep- 
arate agency such as exists with refer- 
ence to a lot of our commissions in the 
present-day governmental operations, 
directly responsible to the President; 
and, indeed, that is why he was so identi- 
fied in the Public Health Service, rather 
than the Surgeon General of the Army 
or the Surgeon General of the Navy or 
the Air Surgeon General, for example. 

So, I wonder as to whether or not these 
technical amendments are going to be 
interpreted to mean that these positions 
will be filled by social workers, political 
appointees, or otherwise—or whether 
they are going to be filled by profession- 
als and more properly and wisely selected 
personnel, The Commissioned Corps of 
the U.S. Public Health Service has served 
well from the time of its earliest incep- 
tion, with the merchant marine, quaran- 
tine service, customs, preventive medi- 
cine, interstate and international quality 
health care and coordination. I do not 
wish to have aborted these and other 
functions which they have performed 
with pride. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that this distin- 
guished committee will look into this in 
some detail before we blot out by fiat and 
decree the responsibility of the Surgeon 
General of the United States. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri that 
I agree with the gentleman and that the 
committee intends to do this. I share 
with him his views about the Public 
Health Service. Further, I might say that 
it is one of the oldest agencies of the 
Government, being created in 1798. It 
has performed yeoman service to the Na- 
tion since that time. Therefore, I do 
agree with the gentleman in what he 
Says as to the service they have rendered 
the Nation. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the statement made by the gentleman. 
It is an honorable service, and it has 
rendered great professional service in 
all areas of quarantine and many others 
mentioned and unmentioned, and if we 
are going to the moon next week, it may 
be even more important than we had ever 
deemed it before to be. 

Mr. Chairman, my second question, if 
the gentleman will yield further, is the 
question of coordination of the libraries 
and communications data in the regional 
medical areas with the regional medical 
programs themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, I again want to com- 
mend the committee for its report, and 
in their recorded perception, decision, 
and wisdom, have decided not to change 
the term “medical library,” but to en- 
large its horizons and scope to include 
communications facilities pertaining to 
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medical data, and so forth. This is very 
important and, as I am sure the gentle- 
man’s committee knows, we are setting 
up under the regional medical programs 
responsible data systems in realtime for 
the reading of electrocardiograms, of X- 
rays, of consultation on networks in in- 
tensive care units—and of course we hope 
and pray there will be found in it addi- 
tional reporting media for the scope of 
cancer and stroke, similar to that which 
has already been set up for the heart. 

My concern is if we set this up under 
the Library Extension Act that there 
might be a little question of jurisdiction 
granting of funds, or unnecessary dupli- 
cation. I hope it is the intent of the com- 
mittee to see that these communications 
and these data predicated on the library, 
or translation and transmission of ex- 
cerpts, abstracts, and reprints of the li- 
brary, whether it be the National Library 
of Medicine through the networks or 
other, be in assistance to, not necessarily 
subservient to, the regional medical pro- 
gram which is also under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I might say to the 
gentleman that I do not see there will be 
any question about any jurisdictional 
dispute. These programs are intended to 
be coordinated and operate with every- 
one working together. This bill does not 
supersede activities under the regional 
medical programs. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
ask the gentleman if there is anything in 
this bill that would require every hos- 
pital, regardless of its size, to have a 
registered medical librarian? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I believe I have an- 
swered that question already. The an- 
swer is “No.” 

Mr. KAZEN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, is there anything in this 
bill that would require that every hos- 
pital, regardless of size, before they can 
get any type of grant, should maintain 
a medical library? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I would say, in an- 
swer to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Texas, that the answer is “No”; 
there is none. 

Mr. KAZEN. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair now rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
SPRINGER). 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, during the last several 
years the Congress has enacted many 
laws dealing with the subject of medical 
facilities and programs. Some have been 
aimed at the lack of facilities for medical 
treatment of various kinds, from general 
hospitals to community mental health 
centers. Some have been aimed at man- 
power problems in the attempt to pro- 
vide more doctors and all other kinds of 
health professionals. To do this the laws 
have helped to build and otherwise create 
more schools for the training of health 
manpower, and then provision has been 
made to encourage and assist those who 
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would follow a health profession to ac- 
quire the education and pursue the call- 
ing. 

Still other laws have been aimed at the 
more subjective aspects of health services 
by providing new and improved ap- 
proaches to the organization of health 
services in the attempt to deliver the best 
of services to all communities and all 
citizens. Among these has been the 
partnership for health program which 
is gradually consolidating the previously 
scattered and diverse public health ac- 
tivities. Yet another program, first known 
as the heart, stroke, and cancer program 
and eventually as the regional medical 
program, was designed to encourage en- 
tirely new arrangements among all of the 
elements of the health services to make 
the best possible use of the knowledge 
and medical skills available and to be- 
come available. 

At the heart of all this progress is 
the collection, dissemination, storing and 
recall of medical knowledge. Nothing will 
work if the necessary scientific informa- 
tion is not available when and where it 
is needed. That is the medical library 
complex. 

Recognizing the absolute need for a 
system of library facilities, Congress 
first provided for a National Medical 
Library as a part of the National In- 
stitutes of Health. That gave the research 
material somewhere to go. It was quickly 
realized that one central library facility 
would be wasted unless the same in- 
formation, or certain parts of it, were 
quickly available at regional and local 
levels. University and hospital libraries 
can and do carry out such work. They will 
continue and are the basic framework 
upon which the system has to be built. 
This program is designed to help them. 
It is designed, however, to do several 
other things such as research new 
methods. 

The bill before us today is an extension 
of a 3-year-old program which has had 
a history of support but which can and 
should contribute much to the improve- 
ment of medical service. Under the cur- 
rent act $40 million was authorized for 
construction but only $11.25 million was 
actually appropriated and none of this 
was for renovation or alteration. We can 
add to that the desired information cen- 
ters in hospitals where less than 20 
percent have adequate professional 
health library facilities. This bill does not 
attempt to cure everything at once. It 
maintains the fairly modest authoriza- 
tion of $10 million per year for this con- 
struction purpose for a 3-year period. It 
is to be hoped that greater proportions 
of the authorization find their way to ac- 
tual appropriation and by way of grants 
to construction. 

As previously mentioned, there is a 
great deal more to collecting and dis- 
seminating medical knowledge than 
building structures. Not just anyone can 
come in off the street and handle spe- 
cialized scientific information. So the 
training of qualified careerists in bio- 
medical information is important also. 
The bill authorizes $1 million per year 
for grants to individuals and institutions 
to support such training. By 1975 we will 
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need 8,200 medical librarians and health 
communications specialists, and the 
number now is in the hundreds. 

As the delivery of health services 
changes and improves so must the use 
of medical information. This requires 
constant probing for better ways to han- 
dle it. The answer is research and dem- 
onstration. Try new ways and find the 
best. For this purpose the bill authorizes 
$3 million per year. From this we can 
hope to have vastly improved techniques, 
systems, and equipment to store and re- 
trieve scientific information relating to 
health. 

Many libraries already trying to up- 
grade their materials and services find 
that many of the books and periodicals 
are beyond their means. Some find 
that material which is available cannot 
be adequately indexed. Grants to im- 
prove basic resources of the medical 
libraries have been included in the law 
which is here being extended. The bill 
before the House includes $3 million per 
year for the purpose. It also expands the 
measure to allow use of the funds to 
assist in the initial stocking of resources 
material where a library comes into be- 
ing, as well as to uplift the materials 
made available by existing institutions. 

It is a long way from the National 
Library of Medicine to the local hospital 
medical library at Bremerton, Wash., for 
example. When scientific medical infor- 
mation is needed, it is needed quickly. 
No local or school library can ever hope 
to be complete and offer every bit of 
medical information which might ever 
be needed. It can do its job, however, if 
it has access to larger collections close 
by. The answer seems to be in the estab- 
lishment of several regional libraries. 
Seven have been approved and started 
since the program began. A few more 
may be desirable, and the bill provides 
$2.5 million per year for that purpose. 
To make the projects more useful to 
others and to assure thorough prelimi- 
nary work, this part of the law is being 
amended to allow use of the funds for 
data gathering and for planning activi- 
ties. Some of these funds can also be 
used by regional libraries to help other 
local programs build up source material 
and either get underway or become 
more effective. 

The provisions outlined here are the 
basic components of a good medical 
library program. A good system for 
gathering and using medical knowledge 
is vital to solving the complex problems 
in the delivery of medical services 
throughout our country. So the bill be- 
fore us looks small and possibly even 
insignificant in comparison to many 
other massive and popular health pro- 
grams brought before the House for at- 
tention. But it is, in fact, an extremely 
important link in that chain. We provide 
here for overall authorizations of $21 
million per year for 3 years. Some 
parts of the program may then be done, 
others may have to continue further. 
We shall examine that possibility when 
the progress made in this field, and in 
all of the other health efforts, is again 
examined by our committee. I rec- 
ommend that the House approve H.R. 
11702 as reported by the committee. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. What was the actual ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year 1969? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is $6.287 million. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the same as you 
expect will be appropriated for the 1970 
fiscal year? 

Mr. SPRINGER. No, the figure I gave 
was for the fiscal year 1970. The figure 
I gave you was for that year. 

Mr. GROSS. What was the actual ap- 
propriation for this purpose in fiscal 
year 1969? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am sorry I cannot 
give that to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman think 
it is more than $6 million, or was it less? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have no way of 
knowing what it was in 1969. I have the 
figure only for the fiscal year for which 
we are now projecting. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman from 
Illinois yield to me to propound a ques- 
tion to the Members on the other side of 
the aisle, if they know what the actual 
appropriation was for this purpose for 
the fiscal year 1969? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. STAGGERS. It was $5,789,000. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. This bill would authorize 
a tremendous increase from the $5 mil- 
lion plus of last year, and a proposed 
expenditure of $6.287 million for the 
fiscal year 1970. Then it is proposed to 
jump to $21 million a year for each of 
the next 3 years or a total of $63 million. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I can very easily tell 
the gentleman the reason for the jump. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I would like to hear 
the reason. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The authorization for 
1970 was exactly the same as for 1971, 
1972, and 1973. Now there is only $6.287 
million this year, because there was 
nothing for construction of medical 
libraries but only for training. 

In 1971, 1972, and 1973 there is $10 
million authorized for each year for con- 
struction. That is the jump—and that is 
why we exepect something near $21 mil- 
lion to be appropriated if we are to go 
forward with the program. Of course, 
that is up to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. If they do not appropriate for that 
purpose, we are not going forward with 
it. They are in charge and we only 
authorize. 

Mr. GROSS. This is a question that 
occurs to me. Do not the hospitals have 
some responsibility for providing their 
own librarians? Why should the Federal 
Government undertake to inject itself 
into a huge library construction pro- 
gram? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think we might as 
well abandon the medical program un- 
less you have some sources of informa- 
tion for the program, such as were dis- 
missed by the gentleman from Missouri, 
Dr. Hatt, involving informational ac- 
tivities under this program and under 
the regional medical programs. 
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Mr. GROSS. What is the responsibil- 
ity of the hospitals and the medical pro- 
fession generally in the matter of pro- 
viding library facilities? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would say that this 
question could be argued, but it was the 
belief of this committee that this bill 
is the best way to approach it. 

I understand what the gentleman is 
talking about. I presume he thinks his 
own hospitals in Iowa should supply this 
information. We just came to the con- 
clusion that there were not the resources 
there to do that and that is why we did 
it this way. 

This bill also has to do with training. 
For instance, there are at the present 
time only 600 qualified medical librarians 
in the hospital libraries throughout the 
country and there are several thousand 
hospitals in the country. They have to 
have the training and I do not know 
where you are going to get that train- 
ing done unless we do it. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. GROSS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding and I appreciate the time 
he is giving me on this matter. I am con- 
cerned—yes, my concern is that I think 
there is some responsibility at least upon 
the hosptials themselves to provide the 
facilities for medical libraries. 

The gentleman has said that this au- 
thorization of $63 million is approved in 
the Nixon budget. My response is that 
apparently it is going to be up to Con- 
gress to save the Nixon administration 
from itself. Altogether too many bills 
are coming to the House authorizing 
tremendously increased expenditures. 
This Congress only a few days ago ap- 
proved a 10-percent surtax. For what 
purpose? To haul another $10 billion to 
Washington to be spent? 

If the gentleman will indulge me 
further and briefly, the only way to stop 
inflation is to cut down expenditures. Yet 
here we are confronted today with an- 
other ballooned request. I would not 
mind going along with a bill to continue 
as we have in the past, but to jump this 
to $21 million per year for 3 years seems 
to me to be pretty unconscionable. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that we are continuing at ex- 
actly the same authorization figure we 
did in 1967, 1968, 1969, and 1970—$21 
million authorization. 

Mr. GROSS. But the door is wide open 
to the Appropriations Committee by this 
authorization to go to $21 million. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is ex- 
actly correct. However, it seems to me 
the Appropriations Committee has acted 
with due discretion. They apparently felt 
that they could not spend $21 million, or 
at least they thought they should not 
spend $21 million, so they authorized the 
expenditure of only $6.287 million. The 
Appropriations Committee has just as 
big a duty in this matter as we do. But 
we heard the evidence as it came from 
representatives of the administration 
that they felt $21 million was not ex- 
cessive if we are to have any construc- 
tion, and carry out the other activities 
under the program. 

The Appropriations Committee came 
to the conclusion that there should not 
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be construction. I do not know whether 
they will come to that conclusion again 
in 1971, 1972, and 1973 or not. But we 
did authorize what we felt was not ex- 
orbitant. We felt it was a modest sum. 
I do not know how you are going to con- 
struct a whole lot of facilities for as many 
hospitals as we have in this country with 
$10 million, but that amount can serve 
as a starter. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not want to ham- 
string in any way the availability of 
medical knowledge to those who need it. 
Not at all. That is not my purpose. But 
somewhere along the line, I will say to 
my good friend from Illinois, we are go- 
ing to have to put the brakes on expend- 
itures and cut them back. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say that the 
Appropriations Committee apparently 
took somewhat the view of the gentleman 
in relation to appropriations for 1970. 
But that is not a matter that we have 
any jurisdiction over. We merely author- 
ized what we felt was needed under the 
circumstances; it was requested and it is 
within the budget. 

Mr. Chairman, for that reason I rec- 
ommend passage of the bill. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield whatever time he might require to 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma (Mr. Jar- 
MAN). I wish to commend him and the 
members of the subcommittee for the 
work they did in preparing the bill and 
getting it to the full committee. I yield 
now to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. JARMAN). 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, the Sub- 
committee on Public Health and Welfare, 
on which I have the honor to serve as 
chairman, considered this bill carefully 
and unanimously recommended its pas- 
Sage, as amended, to the full committee, 
which unanimously ordered it reported to 
the House. The principal purpose of this 
bill is to extend the current program of 
grants to support the provision of bio- 
medical information. It extends for 3 
years the Medical Library Assistance Act 
of 1965 which provides for the expansion 
and improvement of health library re- 
sources, the construction of medical 
library facilities, the training of biomedi- 
cal librarians and information specialists, 
projects of research, development, and 
demonstrations in medical library science 
and health communications, the develop- 
ment of regional medical library pro- 
grams, and the support of biomedical 
scientific publications projects. The bill 
would authorize support in the amount 
of $21,000,000 a year for each of the 3 
years of the extension. 

The need to expand and improve facil- 
ities and resources, manpower and tech- 
nological assistance for processing health 
sciences information was well docu- 
mented in information presented before 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce in hearings in 1965. It 
was apparent at that time that unless 
major attention was directed to the im- 
provement of our national medical 
library base, the continued and acceler- 
ating generation of scientific knowledge 
would become increasingly an exercise in 
futility. 

Impressed with the magnitude and 
verity of the needs for improving the 
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status of medical libraries and related 
health communications services, the 
Congress passed the Medical Library As- 
sistance Act of 1965. As the preamble to 
that act stated: 

Much of the value of the ever-increasing 
volume of knowledge and information which 
has been and continues to be developed in 
the health science field will be lost unless 
proper measures are taken in the immediate 
future to develop facilities and techniques 
necessary to collect, preserve, store, process, 
retrieve, and facilitate the dissemination and 
utilization, of such knowledge and informa- 
tion, 


I think that we are all aware that we 
are living in a new era with respect to 
health in this country. The focus is on 
providing health care of the highest 
quality to all citizens, regardless of their 
income or where they may live. We must 
be sure that the wonderful advances of 
health research reach the patients who 
can benefit from them and the students 
in all our health schools receive the best 
possible training. These things cannot be 
accomplished if knowledge is not trans- 
mitted rapidly and completely from the 
medical explorer to the physician at the 
bedside. The goal of this act is to help 
ease the inequity, the injustice of the 
timelag between the discovery of new 
scientific knowledge and the application 
of this knowledge in ordinary practice. 

Efficient and effective dissemination 
and utilization of medical knowledge is 
essential to the objective of bringing the 
best possible care to the patient's bedside. 
Improvement of the Nation's health can 
advance only as dissemination and uti- 
lization of knowledge advances. The es- 
tablishment of new medical schools and 
the expansion of continuing education 
programs require new health science li- 
braries and information facilities. The 
benefits of new hospitals, increased 
health manpower, regional medical pro- 
grams, medicare, and other efforts can 
be gained only if there is effective access 
to medical knowledge. The magnitude 
of the information problem has a direct 
bearing on patient care. 

The Medical Library Assistance Act of 
1965 made a good beginning to the so- 
lution of the problems of health informa- 
tion. Unless these programs of assist- 
ance for medical libraries and health 
communications are continued and ex- 
panded, as proposed under this act, ma- 
jor programs for health services, educa- 
tion, and research will be jeopardized and 
the development of better health care re- 
tarded. There are no other programs 
which are addressed directly to health 
information; these programs are both 
unique and effective. 

The initial assistance provided has 
been highly effective as a stimulant and 
catalyst. The momentum developed with 
the assistance of this act must be utilized 
and continued. 

Approximately $42 million will have 
been appropriated during fiscal years 
1966-70 under the Medical Library As- 
sistance Act. Eleven new health sciences 
libraries will have been constructed, pro- 
viding seating for over 15,000 students, 
faculty, and practitioners. The 11 schools 
will be able to provide space for more 
than double their current collections as 
well as to inaugurate new and innovative 
services. In addition, resource grants will 
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have been awarded to 392 health science 
libraries to allow them to improve and 
expand their services to users. Grants 
totaling $5 million have also been award- 
ed to five institutions allowing them to 
institute regional library services. These 
cooperative regional partnerships will 
provide for more efficient and economical 
use of the Nation’s biomedical informa- 
tion resources. 

In 1965, the country had 6,000 medi- 
cal libraries, but less than 3,000 trained 
librarians to staff them. With just un- 
der $4.5 million appropriated under the 
Medical Library Assistance Act, some 20 
graduate and postgraduate training pro- 
grams have been initiated, and 309 per- 
sons will have received training through 
1970. These programs have highlighted 
the application of modern concepts and 
innovative technology to problems of in- 
formation processing. 

While I am impressed with the ac- 
complishments which have been made 
through the 1965 act, I am more im- 
pressed by the magnitude of the prob- 
lems which remain. Testimony presented 
before the Subcommittee on Public 
Health and Welfare indicated that there 
are still grossly inadequate facilities, re- 
sources, and manpower for health in- 
formation services in the face of rapidly 
increasing demands on health libraries 
and related facilities. The volume of 
information to be assimilated is grow- 
ing at an astronomical rate and the 
cost of processing this information is 
skyrocketing. 

This act will extend for 3 years the 
current programs of grants authorized 
by the Medical Library Assistance Act 
of 1965. At the hearings of the Public 
Health and Welfare Subcommittee on 
May 22, 1969, all witnesses who appeared 
testified in favor of continuation of the 
current legislation. Among the witnesses 
testifying for the bill were the American 
Library Association, the Medical Library 
Association, the Association of Research 
Libraries, and the American Optometric 
Association. Statements of support were 
also submitted by the American Asso- 
ciation of Dental Colleges, the American 
Medical Association, and the Association 
of American Medical Colleges, as well as 
a number of other institutions and indi- 
viduals. All of the witnesses who testified 
at the May hearings spoke of the need 
to continue the programs authorized un- 
der the Medical Library Assistance Act. 

I am personally convinced that the 
need to improve and expand facilities 
and resources, manpower and technol- 
ogy which were documented when the 
original bill was passed in 1965, continue 
and that, in fact, the deficits have grown 
since that time. It is my opinion that the 
passage of the bill before us today will 
effectively help to correct these defi- 
ciencies. That act, which created a co- 
ordinated program of support, provided 
unique authorities for many of the pro- 
grams to aid medical libraries and I 
regard its extension as vital. 

The act which I propose would also 
incorporate a number of technical and 
clarifying amendments to facilitate the 
programs administration. 

I therefore urge the House give favor- 
able consideration to this bill to extend 
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the Medical Library Assistance Act for 
3 years. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 11702, a 
bill to amend the Public Health Service 
Act to improve and extend the provisions 
relating to assistance to medica] libraries 
and related instrumentalities. 

The legislation would extend for an- 
other 3 years the current program begun 
in the act of 1965 to provide financial 
assistance for construction of medical 
library facilities and general overall im- 
provement in medical library resources. 

This act has applied, and will continue 
to apply, to all of the fundamental and 
applied sciences related to health, in- 
cluding medicine, dentistry, optometry, 
pharmacy, osteopathy, veterinary medi- 
cine where relevant to human health, 
nursing, public health and other health- 
related fields. 

For the 5 years that this program has 
been authorized, $21 million per year has 
been authorized, or a total authorization 
of $105 million, but thus far only approx- 
imately $41 million has been appropri- 
ated. This legislation would continue the 
existing authorization of $21 million per 
year for 3 years. 

Mr. Chairman, the testimony before 
the committee and experience indicates 
that the need is far greater than the au- 
thorization or appropriations under this 
program. Although approximately $41 
million has thus far been appropriatea 
under this program, in 1965 testimony 
revealed that construction needs alone 
were more than $190 million and collec- 
tion needs another $100 million or more. 

If we are to fully realize the benefits 
of new information, practices and 
achievements in the area of patient care 
and treatment, then we must be able to 
transmit this information to the physi- 
cian, dentist, nurse and others in re- 
lated health professions in order that 
they may better care for the patient. 

This legislation will enable us to con- 
tinue our efforts to improve patient care 
through increased knowledge of new di- 
mensions of medical science, and I hope 
the House will act favorably on this bill. 

Mr. BURLISON of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, the principal purpose of the 
reported legislation is to extend for 3 
years tie current programs providing 
financial assistance for construction of 
medical library facilities; training of 
biomedical librarians and information 
specialist for service and research; ex- 
pansion and improvement of health 
library resources; projects of research, 
development, and demonstrations in 
medical library science and health com- 
munications, and related special schol- 
arly scientific projects; development of 
regional medical library programs; and 
biomedical scientific publications proj- 
ects. 

The need to improve and expand facili- 
ties and resources, manpower, and tech- 
nological assistance for processing health 
science information was well documented 
in information presented at hearings 
held before the committee on September 
14, 1965. 

The committee was impressed with the 
magnitude of the needs identified for im- 
proving medical library and related 
health communication services in the 
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United States, and accordingly reported 
favorably on the bills which subsequently 
led to the passage of Public Law 89-291, 
the Medical Library Assistance Act of 
1965. 

At the May 22, 1969, hearings held be- 
fore the committee in behalf of the pro- 
posed 3-year extension of this legislation, 
the witnesses who testified unanimously 
spoke to the need to continue the pro- 
grams initiated under the Medical 
Library Assistance Act. The committee 
agrees that major health library deficits 
continue to exist and have in fact in- 
creased since 1965 as demands for health 
information services continue to expand. 
The committee concludes that the pro- 
grams implemented under the Medical 
Library Assistance Act of 1965, with 
minor modifications, can effectively help 
to correct these deficiencies. 

The Medical Library Assistance Act of 
1965 provides unique authorities for 
many of these programs. The committee 
regards as essential the extension of the 
legislation which provides for these co- 
ordinated programs of support. The leg- 
islation reported is designed to assist in 
meeting the needs for expanded health 
information services in the United States 
by continuing for 3 years the programs 
under the Medical Library Assistance Act 
with amendments. 

In the September 1965 hearings held 
before the committee, witnesses for the 
Medical Library Association and others 
reported construction needs for medical 
school libraries in excess of $100 million, 
and medical library collection needs 
based on suggested standards of over 
$100 million. 

Witnesses this year report that these 
startling deficits in health library space 
and equipment materials and staff have 
not been significantly met. The commit- 
tee agrees with the testimony of the 
supporting witnesses and the evidence 
cited, that further expansion and im- 
provement of health information serv- 
ices and resources are essential in the 
face of rapidly accelerating demands 
for high-quality health care and related 
health services. The committee particu- 
larly wishes to recognize and underscore 
the importance of health information 
services in helping to transmit medical 
advances from the laboratory to the 
bedside. 

Mr. Chairman, the above constitutes a 
brief résumé of the conclusions of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. I join with them in this 
analysis and urge passage of the legis- 
lation. It can also be stated that, among 
others, the following organizations have 
expressed strong support for this bill: 
American Medical Association, American 
Library Association, Medical Library As- 
sociation, Association of Research Li- 
braries, American Optometric Associa- 
tion, and American Osteopaths Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today in support of a bill which, on the 
surface, may appear somewhat less glam- 
orous, less dramatic than most legisla- 
tion relating to the health of this Na- 
tion. But I believe that upon thoughtful 
reflection my colleagues will agree the 
Medical Library Extension Act of 1969 
would constitute one of the soundest in- 
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vestments the Congress could make in 
the Nation’s health at this particular 
time. 

This bill, H.R. 11702, would improve 
and carry forward what we began under 
Public Law 89-291. Through this bill we 
can continue to expand or renovate ex- 
isting health science libraries or con- 
struct new ones. Through this bill we 
will have the means to add much-needed 
manpower in health information special- 
ities and communication research. We 
can provide assistance for special scien- 
tific projects on documentation, evalua- 
tion, and the analysis of advances in 
health sciences, or we can support proj- 
ects dealing with health communications 
problems. Through this bill, too, we can 
assist in enlarging and improving library 
collections, as well as—through regional 
medical libraries—expand our resources 
and/or facilities to encourage better geo- 
graphic access to biomedical informa- 
tion. And finally, through this bill we 
can further the preparation and pro- 
duction of publications on information 
of interest, first, to scientists, practi- 
tioners, educators, or medical librarians 
and, in turn, to all of us. 

I wish to commend the Honorable 
JOHN JARMAN, my distinguished col- 
league from Oklahoma, who presided 
over the excellent Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Health and Welfare of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, as well as the members of 
that subcommittee on their thorough ex- 
amination of the various facets of this 
proposed legislation. 

Through their efforts we are reminded 
that when the Congress passed the orig- 
inal Medical Library Assistance Act in 
1965 we had only 6,000 medical libraries 
in the country. We are reminded that 
those libraries, more often than not, 
were in deep trouble from lack of funds 
for staff or for housing book collections. 
We had only 3,000 trained librarians to 
staff those facilities. That was a half a 
person for each. 

The book collections were often highly 
inadequate, and what books or journals 
there were were bogged down in back- 
logs in cataloging and classification, or 
there was no space to make them readily 
accessible to the potential users. Index- 
ing systems were often outmoded—so 
much so that some witnesses testified 
before the subcommittee that it was 
easier, and less expensive, to duplicate 
research than to dig through the out- 
moded and inadequate libraries to de- 
termine whether the research had al- 
ready been performed. Now, we know 
research is not inexpensive—in terms of 
dollars, time, or scarce manpower—and 
we can ill afford duplication. 

This was the framework within which 
our otherwise dynamic scientific pro- 
grams in the health field had to work in 
recent decades when we have been 
anxious to make available billions of 
dollars to further health research. This 
is the framework within which medical 
practitioners have worked who need 
desperately to know the latest medical 
advances coming from the dynamic re- 
search programs. This is the framework 
that still existed when President John- 
son emphasized the need to apply the 
wonderful results of the research we have 
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been supporting these many years. And 
it was within this framework that we 
created the regional medical programs 
to help expedite the transmission of new 
medical knowledge to those whose lives 
depend upon it. 

For years scientists, physicians, li- 
brarians, and even Congressmen have 
been alarmed at the well-named “infor- 
mation explosion.” The Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, for exam- 
ple, concerned itself, many years ago, 
with the great need for better coordina- 
tion and communication in the biomedi- 
cal sciences. The Office of Science and 
Technology also earnestly studied the 
problem of information explosion. None 
could escape the truth that we were out- 
running ourselves so badly that much 
of our investment in research and train- 
ing in the biomedical and health science 
fields was going down the drain because 
we could not begin to keep up with the 
medical literature. 

So, at long last, in 1965, Congress be- 
gan to put a plug in the dam—through 
the Medical Library Assistance Act—not 
by decreasing the medical literature, but 
by organizing it and making it more 
readily accessible to the users. It is not 
surprising that it took some time to get 
people and facilities trained and orga- 
nized once we had determined to alter 
this woeful situation. In fact, only a por- 
tion of the original authorizations have 
been spent, even now, simply because it 
takes time to get things untangled and 
to clear the path ahead, Meanwhile, the 
literature has continued to explode; li- 
brarian turnover has continued at an 
alarming pace; and many other age- 
long problems have continued to in- 
crease the pressures upon the libraries 
and librarians. 

Despite this, a commendable start has 
been made in relieving these pressures— 
made possible through the Medical Li- 
brary Assistance Act. As one witness be- 
fore the House Subcommittee on Public 
Health and Welfare put it: 

The appropriations made thus far have 
paid great dividends, but they need to be at 
least doubled if we are to catch up in any- 
where near reasonable time with the current 
deficiencies built up over decades of neglect. 


That this issue is crucial to all facets 
of medical advancement is clear from the 
uniformly favorable testimony on behalf 
of H.R. 11702 by physicians, dentists, rep- 
resentatives of medical teaching facilities 
and hospitals, librarians, paramedical 
personnel, and so on—all insisting on the 
importance of strengthening this base 
upon which their efforts may succeed or 

ail. 

Today we are conscientiously tighten- 
ing our money belt, even in regard to the 
health efforts of the Nation. No one 
denies that we must give careful consid- 
eration to priorities. But I submit that 
this bill warrants a particularly high pri- 
ority because without its passage not only 
will our original investment in it prove 
a waste, but so will much of our invest- 
ments in biomedical research, training, 
and medical care administration. 

In closing, I think of the many times 
medical specialists and health officials 
have testified before congressional com- 
mittees that while much research is need- 
ed in the medical and health fields, none- 
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theless much could be accomplished in 
improving the Nation’s health, in remov- 
ing and preventing medical disasters— 
for example, mental retardation—if we 
but applied what we already know. 

Mr. Chairman, I, for one, am con- 
vinced that the Medical Library Assist- 
ance Extension Act of 1969 is mandatory 
if we are to apply what is already known, 
or if we are to continue to move forward 
in search of new knowledge. To me, this 
legislation is not unglamorous; it is not 
undramatic. This legislation is a major 
supporting beam in the health of our 
Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, pursuant to the 
rule the Clerk will read the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute now printed in the bill as an orig- 
inal bill for the purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1, This Act may be cited as the 
“Medical Library Assistance Extension Act 
of 1969”, 


THREE-YEAR EXTENSION OF EXISTING 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 2. The following provisions of the 
Public Health Service Act are each amended 
by striking out “June 30, 1970” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “June 30, 1973”: 

(1) Subsection (i) of section 393 (42 
U.S.C. 280b-3(i)) (relating to assistance for 
construction of medical library facilities) . 

(2) Subsection (a) of section 394 (42 
U.S.C. 280b-4(a)) (relating to grants for 
training in medical library sciences). 

(8) Section 895 (42 U.S.C. 280b-5) (re- 
lating to assistance for compilations or writ- 
ings concerning advances in sciences related 
to health). 

(4) Subsection (a) of section 396 (42 
U.S.C. 280b-6(a)) (relating to research and 
development in medical library science and 
related fields). 

(5) Subsection (a) of section 397 (42 
U.S.C. 280b—7(a)) (relating to assistance to 
improve or expand basic medical library 
resources). 

(6) Subsection (a) of section 398 (42 
U.S.C. 280b-8(a)) (relating to grants for es- 
tablishment of regional medical libraries). 

(7) Subsection (a) of section 399 (42 
U.S.C. 280b-9(a)) (relating to assistance for 
biomedical scientific publications). 


GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF MEDICAL LIBRARY 
FACILITIES 


Sec. 3. Section 393 of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C, 280b-3) is amended— 

(1) by amending clause (B) of subsection 
(b)(1) to read as follows: “(B) sufficient 
funds will be available to meet the non- 
Federal share of the cost of constructing the 
facility, and”; 

(b) by striking out subsection (c) and 
redesignating subsections (d), (e), (f), (g), 
(h), and (i) as subsections (c), (d), (e), 
(£), (g), and (h), respectively; and 

(3) by striking out in subsection (c) (as 
so redesignated by this section) “, and shall 
rive nricrity to avplications for construction 
of facilities for which the need is greatest”. 

GRANTS FOR SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC PROJECTS 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 395 of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 280b-5) is amended— 

(1) by striking out in the second sentence 
“for the establishment of special fellowships 
to be awarded to physicians and other prac- 
titioners in the sciences related to health 
and scientists” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “to make grants to physicians 
and other practitioners in the sciences re- 
lated to health, to scientists, and to public 
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or nonprofit private institutions on behalf of 
such physicians, practitioners, and scient- 
ists”; and 

(2) by striking out in the third sentence 
“In establishing such fellowships” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “In making such 
grants”, and by striking out in such sentence 
“fellowships are established” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “grants are made”. 

(b) Subsection (b)(3) of section 390 of 
such Act (42 U.S.C. 280b) is amended by 
striking out “the awarding of special fellow- 
ships to physicians and other practitioners 
in the sciences related to health and scien- 
tists” and inserting in lieu thereof “grants 
to physicians and other practitioners in the 
sciences related to health, to scientists, and 
to public or nonprofit private institutions 
on behalf of such physicians, practitioners, 
and scientists”. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN MEDICAL LI- 
BRARY SCIENCE AND RELATED FIELDS 


Sec. 5. (a) The second sentence of sub- 
section (a) of section 396 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 280b-6) is 
amended by striking out “research and in- 
vestigations” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“research, investigations, and demonstra- 
tions”, 

(b) Subsection (b)(4) of section 390 of 
such Act is amended by striking out “re- 
search and investigations” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “research, investigations, and 
demonstrations". 


GRANTS FOR BASIC RESOURCES OF MEDICAL 
LIBRARIES 


Sec. 6. (a) Section 397 of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 280b-7) is amended— 

(1) by striking out in the first sentence of 
subsection (b) “for the purpose of expanding 
and improving” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“for the purpose of establishing, expanding, 
and improving”; 

(2) by amending paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (c) to read as follows: 

“(2) In no case shall any grant under this 
section to a medical library or related in- 
strumentality for any fiscal year exceed 
$200,000; and grants to such medical libraries 
or related instrumentalities shall be in such 
amounts as the Secretary may by regulation 
prescribe with a view to assuring adequate 
continuing financial support for such li- 
braries or instrumentalities from other 
sources during and after the period for which 
Federal assistance is provided,”"; and 

(3) by striking out in the heading of such 
section “IMPROVING AND EXPANDING” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “ESTABLISHING, EX- 
PANDING, AND IMPROVING”, 

(b) Subsection (b)(5) of section 390 of 
such Act is amended by striking out “im- 
proving and expanding” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “establishing, expanding, and im- 
proving”. 


GRANTS FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF REGIONAL 
MEDICAL LIBRARIES 


Src, 7. Section 398 of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 280b-8) is amended as 
follows: 

(1) Subsection (b) is amended (A) by 
striking out “and” at the end of clause (4), 
(B) by redesignating clause (5) as clause (6), 
and (C) by inserting after clause (4) the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

“(5) planning for services and activities 
under this section; and”, 

(2) Subsection (c) (1) is amended by strik- 
ing out “(A) to modify and increase their 
library resources so as to be able to provide 
supportive services to other libraries in the 
region as well as individual users of library 
services” and inserting in lieu thereof “(A) 
to modify and increase their library resources, 
and to supplement the resources of cooper- 
ating libraries in the region, so as to be able 
to provide adequate supportive services to 
all libraries in the region, as well as to in- 
dividual users of library services.” 

(8) Subsection (c) (2) is amended by strik- 
ing out clause (A) and by redesignating 
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clauses (B) and (C) as clauses (A) and (B), 
respectively. 

(4) The following new subsection is added 
at the end thereof: 

“(f) The Secretary may also carry out 
the purposes of this section through con- 
tracts, and such contracts shall be subject 
to the same limitations as are provided in 
this section for grants.” 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF BIOMEDICAL SCIENTIFIC 
PUBLICATIONS 


Sec. 8. Section 399 of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 380b-9) is amended— 

(1) by striking out in the second sentence 
of subsection (a) “public or private non- 
profit institutions of higher education and 
individual scientists” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘public or nonprofit private institu- 
tions and organizations and individual 
scientists”; and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end of subsection (b) the following: “, ex- 
cept in those cases in which the Secretary 
determines that further support is neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this section”. 


REDESIGNATIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) Title III of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended— 

(1) by redesignating part I as part J; 

(2) by redesignating the part H entitled 
“Part H—NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE" as 
part I; and 

(3) by redesignating sections 371, 372, 373, 
374, 375, 376, 377, and 378 as sections 381, 
382, 383, 384, 385, 386, 387, and 388 respec- 
tively. 

(b) (1) Subsection (c) of the section of 
such Act redesignated as section 382 is 
amended by striking out “section 373" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 383”. 

(2) The section of such Act redesignated as 
section 385 is amended by striking out “‘sec- 
tion 373” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“section 383". 

(3) Section 391(2) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “section 373(a) ” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “section 383(a)”. 

(4) Section 392 of such Act is amended— 

(A) by striking out in subsection (a) “sec- 
tion 373(a)" and inserting in leu thereof 
“section 383(a)", 

(B) by striking out in such subsection 
“section 373” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“section 383”, 

(C) by striking out in subsection (d) “sec- 
tion 373(d)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“section 383(d)”, and 

(D) by striking out in such subsection 
“part H which deals with the National Library 
of Medicine” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“part I”. 

(c) (1) 
amended— 

(A) by inserting “(a)” immediately after 
“Sec, 395.”, 

(B) by striking out in the second sentence 
“under this section” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “under this subsection”, and 

(C) by amending the section heading to 
read as follows: ‘ASSISTANCE FOR SPECIAL 
SCIENTIFIC PROJECTS, AND FOR RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT IN MEDICAL LIBRARY SCIENCE AND 
RELATED FIELDS". 

(2) Section 396 of such Act is amended— 

(A) by striking out “Sec. 396. (a) ” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(b)”, 

(B) by striking out in the second sentence 
of subsection (a) “under this section” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “under this subsec- 
tion”, 

(C) by redesignating subsection (b) as 
subsection (c), and 

(D) by striking out the section heading. 

(3) Sections 397, 398, 399, 399a, and 399b 
of such Act are redesignated as sections 396, 
397, 398, 399, and 399a, respectively. 

MEANING OF SECRETARY 
Sec. 10, As used in the amendments made 


by this Act, the term “Secretary” means the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Section 395 of such Act is 
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EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 11. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply with respect to appropriations for 
fiscal years ending after June 30, 1970. 


Mr. STAGGERS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute be considered as 
read, printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments? 

There being no amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 11702) to amend 
the Public Health Service Act to improve 
and extend the provisions relating to 
assistance to medical libraries and re- 
lated instrumentalities, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
464, he reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 370, nays 3, not voting 59, 
as follows: 


amendment was 


[Roll No, 103] 
YEAS—370 


Belcher 
Bell, Calif. 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 


Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich, 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
ush 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill, 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall, Md. 
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Carter 

Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 


Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Devine 
Donohue 
Dorn 

Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, La. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 


Eshleman 
Colo, 


Foley 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 

William D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Friedel 
Fulton, Pa. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubeser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 


Henderson 
Hicks 


Hogan 
Holifield 
Horton 


Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 


oc! 
Kuykendall 
Kyl 

Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 


Lujan 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 


McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Meskill 
Michel 


Monagan 
Montgomery 


O'Neill, Mass. 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 
Perkins 
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Pettis 


Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roudebush 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

Ryan 

St Germain 
St. Onge 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 


Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taft 

Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 


Thompson, Ga. 
Thompson, N.J. 


Thomson, Wis. 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Watson 
Watts 
Weicker 


Charles H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Wyman 


Yates 
Young 


Zablocki Zwach 


Zion 
NAYS—3 

Gross Saylor 
NOT VOTING—59 

Diggs O'Neal, Ga. 

Dingell Powell 

Edwards, Ala. Price, Tex. 

Fascell Quillen 

Flowers Rivers 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Frey 

Fulton, Tenn. 

Goldwater 

Green, Oreg. 

Green, Pa. 

Hays 

Joeleon 

Jones, Ala. 

Kirwan 

Lukens 


Mann 

Miller, Calif. 

Mollohan 
Dickinson Nix 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Steiger of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Edwards of Ala- 
bama, 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Andrews of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Don Clawson, 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Frey. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Gold- 
water. 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Burton of Utah. 

Mr. Wolff with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Burton of California with Mr. Wig- 
gins. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Scheuer. 

Mr. Fraser with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Price 
of Texas. 

Mr. Sisk with Mr. Nix. 

Mr. Roybal with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Mollohan with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Joelson with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Tunney with Mr. Flowers. 

Mr. Fascell with Mr. Yatron. 

Mr. Mann with Mr. Robison, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


Yatron 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR THE STANDARD REFERENCE 
DATA ACT 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
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Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4284) to authorize ap- 
propriations to carry out the Standard 
Reference Data Act. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Connecticut. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 4284, with Mr. 
Epwarps of California in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. DAD- 
DARIO) will be recognized for 30 minutes, 
and the gentleman from California (Mr. 
BELL) will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of H.R. 
4284 is to authorize appropriations for 
the continuation of standard reference 
data activities at the National Bureau 
of Standards in fiscal years 1970 and 
1971. This would involve authorization 
of $2.4 million for fiscal year 1970 and 
$3.6 million for fiscal year 1971. 

The standard reference data bill was 
first considered and passed by the House 
in August 1966, and signed into law in 
July 1968. When first proposed to the 
House, the Bureau of Standards wanted 
a rapidly expanding program which 
would grow from $1.86 million the first 
year to $4.8 million the second year. Be- 
cause of the budget situation and the war 
in Vietnam, the House recommended a 
less accelerated program and required 
that the program be reauthorized this 
year. 

In keeping with congressional intent, 
the Bureau did scale down its program, 
and the bill now before us represents, 
we believe, a reasonable level of effort. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the 
standard data system is to make critical- 
ly evaluated quantitative data on the 
physical and chemical properties of sub- 
stances readily accessible to scientists 
and engineers throughout the country. 
This includes, for example, measure- 
ments of the amount of energy released 
when chemical elements combine to form 
new compounds, or the ability of various 
substances to conduct electricity or heat 
under certain conditions. It also shows 
how various metals or compounds react 
to different stresses and strains, or tem- 
perature changes. 

This type of information is urgently 
needed not only for the efficient conduct 
of our national research and develop- 
ment effort, but is required in the com- 
mercial sector of our economy as well. 
It is used as basic reference data in such 
diverse fields as transportation, elec- 
tronics, construction, and the manufac- 
turing of commercial goods, medicines, 
and other products. 

The raw data from which standard 
reference data are developed result 
from property measurements produced 
through research conducted by millions 
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of scientists and engineers throughout 
the world, and are published in the 
many thousands of scientific journals 
and reports. Therefore, while these data 
theoretically are available to anyone who 
is prepared to search the literature to 
find them, it is quite often difficult to 
locate a specific number or value in the 
millions of pages of scientific literature. 
Of equal importance is the fact that once 
the number or value is located, it is dif- 
ficult to determine just how reliable such 
information is. Only a specialist in the 
field can tell which number is most likely 
to be correct, and it is these specialists 
who, working with the National Bureau 
of Standards, select a single value or 
range of values as the best or “standard” 
value to be incorporated in the standard 
data system. The data may then be used 
with confidence, and scientists and engi- 
neers may depend upon the reliability 
of the measurements without having to 
again conduct the experiments. 

During the past year, the Bureau has 
continued to gather and evaluate data 
in the seven broad areas covered by the 
program. These are nuclear properties, 
atomic and molecular properties, solid 
state properties, thermodynamic and 
transport properties, chemical kinetics, 
colloid and surface properties, and me- 
chanical properties. 

In fiscal year 1969, the Bureau pub- 
lished a total of 15 standard data com- 
pilations dealing with such subjects as 
molten salts, thermal conductivity, re- 
action kinetics, and electron impact. 

The publication on molten salts, for 
example, contains data on the properties 
of 174 salts gathered from 256 refer- 
ences in several languages which has 
been evaluated to determine a consistent 
set of values. Without this book, scien- 
tists and engineers requiring this infor- 
mation would be faced with the task of 
doing their own search of the literature 
dating as far back as 1904. Data on mol- 
ten salts have increasing industrial and 
scientific importance because most met- 
als are prepared or purified by electro- 
lytic or chemical processes involving 
molten salts. In addition, molten salts 
are used in a variety of batteries and fuel 
cells, and the so-called molten salt reac- 
tor is one of the most promising of the 
new generation of nuclear power reac- 
tors under development. 

In fiscal years 1970 and 1971, the Bu- 
reau will continue to place primary pro- 
gram emphasis on the fields of thermo- 
dynamic and transport properties and 
upon atomic and molecular properties. 
In determining program priorities, the 
Bureau considers first, the need for criti- 
cally evaluated data in a given field; 
second, the present level of activity; and 
third, the “ripeness” of the field for criti- 
cal evaluation—that is, whether the 
measurement techniques appear to be 
sufficiently stabilized that the data will 
remain current for a reasonable period. 

In the field of nuclear data, for exam- 
ple, there is a clear need for the data, but 
the Atomic Energy Commission has been 
able to satisfy most of the demands, and 
the Bureau has not become heavily in- 
volved in this area. However, in fiscal 
years 1970 and 1971, the Bureau will be 
supporting, in conjunction with the 
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Atomic Energy Commission, data relat- 
ing to radioisotopes. This data is of great 
value to physicists involved in basic nu- 
clear research, as well as to engineers 
concerned with nuclear reactors. Nuclear 
chemists engaged in isotope tracer 
studies and analytic chemists who are 
developing sensitive means of chemical 
analysis must have such data. There are 
also increasing demands in the medical 
and biological fields, and in fact almost 
every scientist or engineer who uses 
radioactive isotopes has some need for 
this data. 

Unlike the situation existing in the 
nuclear field, in atomic and molecular 
and thermodynamic and transport data 
there is no single Government agency or 
private group that has been active in the 
field, and since the need is still great, the 
Bureau has made a substantial effort in 
this area. Generally speaking, this type of 
data cuts across conventional discipli- 
nary lines, and is used by most scientists 
and engineers. Engineers, for example, 
require information relating to the ther- 
mal conductivity, heat capacity and vis- 
cosity of the materials with which they 
are working. 

In addition, the entire chemical in- 
dustry rests upon a base of thermody- 
namic data since the efficiency of every 
chemical process is governed by the 
thermodynamic properties of the sub- 
stances involved. 

Mr. Chairman, the increasing com- 
plexity of Government and industry leads 
to demands for a greater variety of data 
and for data of higher accuracy. The 
data compilations used in the past are 
insufficient in scope and accuracy for 
modern needs, and the standard data 
program at the Bureau must be con- 
tinued. 

As I view it, Mr. Chairman, this pro- 
gram can be considered an effort to 
promote efficiency of operations and to 
avoid duplication of effort in our entire 
research and development effort. It is an 
important program and it deserves the 
support of the House. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I should point 
out that this program has the approval 
of the Nixon administration, and while 
the overall budget of the Bureau of 
Standards was reduced from $41 million 
to $38 million, the President did not 
change the amount requested for the 
standard data program. 

Mr. Chairman, I would now like to 
answer any questions the Members may 
have. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I yield to the gentle- 
mna from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL, I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s yielding. I was anxious not to in- 
terrupt his statement, but still I would 
like a little information. 

As I understand the bill, it will merely 
authorize to be appropriated sufficient 
funds to carry out Public Law 90-396. 
That law is already in effect, and the 
merits of the bill, so far as collecting 
the data, collating it, and using com- 
puters, and so forth, so that it will be 
universally available, is not under dis- 
cussion, although at the time of the dis- 
cussion it might have been considered 
that was a function of industry, or of 
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the using industries of the data rather 
than the Federal Government. Is that 
a correct assumption to start with? 

Mr. DADDARIO. It is a correct as- 
sumption except in regard, I might say, 
to the idea that industry could in fact 
compile this information on its own or 
that the using agencies could in fact do 
it. Over a period of time it was found 
that this was not being done. For the 
past decade or so this information was 
not being compiled. We found a need to 
put the data together in this way, and 
that recommendation was in fact made 
and followed by this House last year. 

Mr. HALL. Therefore, because it is the 
law of the land at the present time, all 
we are doing is authorizing the appro- 
priation? 

Mr, DADDARIO. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. HALL. I can understand how this 
data is being collected at such a rapid 
rate in so many different languages from 
so many different sources and notions, 
and that there might be a need for col- 
lation and proper portrayal. 

But, getting down to the bill itself, as 
I understand it, the committee will mark 
out the open-ended feature by striking— 
and such sums as may be necessary for suc- 
ceeding fiscal years 


And limiting it to a $6 million ceiling 
for the fiscal years 1970 and 1971. 

Mr. DADDARIO. That is correct. That 
is the way the bill came to us from the 
administration. 

Mr. HALL, The bill has been approved 
by this administration, although it was 
submitted by former Secretary of Com- 
merce Smith, just prior to the inaugura- 
tion; is that correct? 

Mr. DADDARIO. It has been approved 
by the Nixon administration. 

I should like to add that the adminis- 
tration supports this in this amount of 
$2.4 million for fiscal 1970, even though 
the Bureau’s overall budget request was 
reduced. 

Mr. HALL. Therefore, it is budgeted 
and it was approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget as I determined from the 
committee report. 

Mr. DADDARIO. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. What I am leading up to, 
Mr. Chairman—and I appreciate the 
gentleman's statements—is that this $6 
million is the sum total of $2.4 million 
which is expected to be expended by the 
department in fiscal year 1970, and the 
$3.6 million in 1971. In other words, this 
is not an authorization of $6 million for 
each of the fiscal] years 1970 and 1971? 

Mr. DADDARIO. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I certainly do. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Is there any charge made for the in- 
formation collected through this process? 

Mr. DADDARIO. There is a charge be- 
ing made, I might say to the gentleman, 
to the users of the data. At first it had 
been expected that the return would be 
something on the order of 25 percent of 
the overall costs, but this, as we have 
been able to review it, was an optimistic 
figure. It is expected that the users will 
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repay something along the line of 10 to 15 
percent of the overall cost. 

Mr. GROSS. They are presently paying 
10 to 15 percent or will be in the future? 

Mr. DADDARIO. It is expected that 
they will. 

Mr. GROSS. But it is not the 25 per- 
cent which, as the gentleman said, was 
a little overoptimistic? 

Mr. DADDARIO. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. How does this compare 
with the expenditure for fiscal year 1969 
for this purpose? We have had enough 
experience now, I presume, to judge that. 

Mr. DADDARIO. The estimate is based 
on a long-range study of this particular 
situation. We really have not had that 
much experience from what we have 
done since 1969. Rather, this estimate is 
based on a review of the overall situa- 
tion and how it looks for the future. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I am not talking now 
about the percentage return or the fee 
charged as a percent of the cost—the 
fees paid to the Government. 

May I ask this question: Do these 
funds go to the General Treasury or are 
they returned to NASA? 

Mr. DADDARIO. This is not a NASA 
activity; this is the National Bureau of 
Standards. The funds go back to the 
General Treasury. 

Mr. GROSS. The money then goes to 
the Treasury of the United States or 
to the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. DADDARIO. It is my understand- 
ing that it goes back to the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. I see. Did you have a full 
year’s appropriation last year? 

Mr. DADDARIO. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. In 1969? 

Mr. DADDARIO. There was an au- 
thorization and an appropriation last 
year. 

Mr. GROSS. What was the actual ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year? 

Mr. DADDARIO. $1.9 million. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the reason for 
the step-up to $2.4 million in fiscal 1970 
and to $3.6 million in 1971? 

Mr. DADDARIO. Because it is a pro- 
gram which we were just getting un- 
derway. It was understood that it would 
gradually increase to something on the 
order of $18 to $20 million over the 
course of many years. That overall figure 
also has now been reduced because since 
we have begun doing this other countries 
have begun to participate, and it looks 
as though the overall job will be done 
in a cheaper way. Nonetheless, the in- 
crease as we go along is to develop a 
capability to handle this very important 
matter and to develop the personnel and 
capability to do it. We will naturally 
start with the low sum, and we will work 
up from there. As I said, we expect next 
year an expenditure in the amount of 
$3.6 million. 

Mr, BELL of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BELL of California. Is it not also 
true that there has been a considerable 
demand for this type of work on the part 
of the National Bureau of Standards and 
data organizations of the industrial and 
academic communities? 
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Mr. DADDARIO. There is no question 
but that there has been a tremendous 
demand. The reason this program was 
developed was because of this need and 
the inability of the private sector in fact 
to be able to do it because of its com- 
plex nature. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DADDARIO. I shall be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to commend the gentleman for the 
splendid contribution which he and his 
colleagues on the Subcommittee on Sci- 
ence, Research, and Development have 
made in several very important areas, 
including some very complicated scien- 
tific fields. There also exists an excel- 
lent working relationship between our 
Committee on Public Works and the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
in matters dealing particularly with 
problems in the field of pollution. I know 
the chairman understands that we are 
interested in this question of pollution. 

Although I do believe we are in agree- 
ment, for clarification of the RECORD, 
may I ask for an explanation of the lan- 
guage which appears in the report at the 
bottom of page 2, the last paragraph, 
which reads as follows: 

To date the program in the field of chemi- 
cal kinetics has emphasized the analysis of 
data on the chemical reactions of gases. In 
fiscal years 1970 and 1971, this emphasis will 
shift to the chemical reactions of solutions 
because of the need for this data to combat 
water pollution, 


Then at the top of page 3—and this 
in my opinion needs clarification—there 
is the following: 

In order to develop procedures to control 
stream and river pollution, it is necessary 
to understand the rates and mechanisms of 
reactions of possible pollutants with water. 


The question which I would like to ask 
the gentleman, my very good friend, is 
this: Is it correct that these provisions 
would not provide or authorize you to 
make grants to research what is oc- 
curring in various solutions and in vari- 
ous technical fields, but this merely au- 
thorizes the collection of data as 
developed from other sources? 

Mr. DADDARIO. What this does is to 
develop and evaluate information on 
such matters, for example, as waste soap. 
Soap disolves in water and this is de- 
signed to determine at what rate it dis- 
solves and this information can then be 
evaluated. This would involve not only 
soaps, but detergents and other soluble 
matters. Then this information would be 
put together and evaluated in a critical 
way which would be of benefit to the 
water pollution programs which come 
under the jurisdiction of the committee 
on which the gentleman from Minnesota 
serves. Similarly, the work being done in 
various other fields such as nuclear en- 
ergy would be of benefit to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Mr. BLATNIK. The reason I ask the 
question is because we have already au- 
thorized for research and demonstration 
grants, grants to attempt to solve many 
problems which remain unsolvable and 
to seek solutions to control some of these 
sophisticated chemicals. We have al- 
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ready authorized anywhere from $60 to 
$100 million in the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act. 

Mr. DADDARIO. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that there is no conflict in this 

regard. The information which will 
come from this program is the kind of 
information which is forwarded to the 
National Bureau of Standards and then 
which is compiled into this list of criti- 
cal data. It is not an exclusive area, but 
it is a compilation of such information 
wherever it might be found so that it 
can be made available, and it preserves 
the work being done through research 
in the area which the gentleman is dis- 
cussing and in many other areas as well. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman has answered and clarified my 
questions to my satisfaction. 

We have authorized seven regional 
and two national water pollution control 
laboratories for the first time which 
delve in great depth into very compli- 
cated and precise problems, including 
chemical studies and reactions that lead 
to pollution, causes of pollution and 
steps or procedures necessary to abate 
that pollution or maintain it at a permis- 
sible level. This operation would au- 
thorize the Bureau of Standards to gath- 
er this data from all sources, whether 
it be a Federal laboratory, a university, 
or a chemical industry. 

The proposal made here would be to 
allow the Bureau of Standards to gather 
all this information into a readily avail- 
able booklet. It may even be computer- 
ized. Their purpose would not be that of 
going into creative research work, but 
merely the collecting and the filing of 
other research work. 

Mr. DADDARIO. The gentleman from 
Minnesota is correct, Mr. Chairman, in 
this regard. Wherever this information 
is available, and after it is analyzed, it 
can be made available by the Bureau of 
Standards. So the Bureau of Standards 
might not be working just in this one 
particular area, but in other areas as 
well, and perhaps in conjunction with 
other groups. The results of the work 
of an agency such as the one the gentle- 
man referred to, having special talents 
to do that particular research, would do 
it, and the results would then be avail- 
able to the Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and I com- 
mend him. This is a very badly needed 
service, especially with the proliferation 
of scientific knowledge into so many 
complex and highly specialized fields. 
The average, busy scientist, regardless of 
the area in which he specializes or works, 
needs such assistance so that that in- 
formation and data can be readily avail- 
able to him from a central source. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for his explanation and for his clarifica- 
tion, and I strongly urge the adoption of 
this measure. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the questions that have been 
asked by the gentleman from Minnesota, 
and I thank the gentleman for having 
done so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair now 
recognizes the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. BELL). 
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Mr. BELL of California. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in favor of H.R. 
4284, the Standard Reference Data Act. 

I would also like to compliment my 
distinguished colleague from Connecti- 
cut on his remarks and on his diligent 
performance as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Science, Research, and 
Development. 

This legislation was unanimously re- 
ported by the committee. 

Dr. Allen Astin, Director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, testified be- 
fore our committee that the standard 
reference data program is one of the 
Bureau’s most sophisticated activities 
and is one which contributes significantly 
to understanding and communication 
among scientists and engineers. 

Both the sophistication and the need 
for the program are, I believe, self evi- 
dent. 

The acceleration of scientific techno- 
logical achievements during the past 
decade has been breathtaking. 

I would ask my colleagues to reflect 
for just a moment on the fact that the 
extent of accomplishments in science and 
technology since World War II will be 
duplicated in the next 5 years. 

Indeed, the flood of information pour- 
ing from the world’s laboratories has 
nearly overcome the capacity of normal 
scientific processes to digest it. 

The standard reference data system 
exists to keep this output manageable. 

I want to point out to my colleagues 
that this is not an open-ended authori- 
zation. 

The Fulton amendment adopted by 
this body on August 14, 1967, provides 
for annual authorizations, and I com- 
mend the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
for his foresight. 

Annual review will allow us continu- 
ing influence over the management of 
all this material, its availability and dis- 
tribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that my col- 
leagues recognize the essential function 
performed by the national standard ref- 
erence data program and give their full 
support to the bill before us. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL of California. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I con- 
gratulate the gentleman on his excellent 
statement and commend the work of the 
subcommittee on this legislation as well 
as the full Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

Mr. Chairman, I favor this legislation. 
I believe it is necessary if we are going to 
be able to have available for our engi- 
neers and scientists the fruits of science 
and modern progress and be able to have 
this information readily available in 
many fields and disciplines. 

So I strongly feel this bill should be 
passed. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from California 
(Mr, MILLER), chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics, such 
time as he may desire. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr, Chair- 
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man, for centuries it has been the cus- 
tom to sort and classify and store the 
results of scientific investigations. This 
store is a resource from which scientists 
and engineers draw information on the 
matter and materials of the world in 
order to fashion the goods upon which 
our standard of living is based. 

But the exponential growth of the vol- 
ume of scientific results being produced 
has left the old fashioned sort and store 
operations way behind. The new mate- 
rial is so vast that the sorting cannot be 
kept up to date; even the sorted data 
includes unreliable numbers, contradic- 
tory numbers. The scientist or engineer 
who needs this information is in for a 
time-consuming and often frustrating 
time. His time and his frustration add up 
to a colossal waste over the whole of our 
scientific and technological activity. 

The new concept introduced by the 
standard reference data system is the 
comprehensive, systematic evaluation of 
data so that they are available when and 
where needed. Experts select only those 
numbers for the properties of matter and 
materials they believe to be the most 
reliable. The result is a much reduced 
searching time, and a much increased 
chance of finding useful and reliable 
data. 

The data we are talking about here are 
the life blood of our modern technology. 
A nuclear power plant designer decides 
how much cooling fluid is required by 
knowing how rapidly heat is conducted 
through the coating of the uranium fuel 
element in the reactor core, how rapidly 
heat is conducted through the shielding 
material, and how rapidly heat is trans- 
ferred though the material of the steam 
generator. To the extent that these data 
do not exist, are not readily available, or 
are unreliable, we delay the progress of 
our technology and waste our resources. 

A good start has been made toward the 
establishment of an operating standard 
reference data system, but this program 
requires our continuing support. It can 
enhance our scientific and technological 
progress at a relatively miniscule invest- 
ment, and I urge the House to support 
the bill. 

Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Chairman, the 
standard reference data program admin- 
istered by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards is an excellent program that 
is directed at solving the problem of 
recording, validating, and storing the 
world’s scientific and technical output. 
The program allows for a sifting through 
of the tremendous amount of data on the 
properties of matter and materials pro- 
duced by modern science and technology 
to find the most reliable and accurate 
values of these properties. 

The result of this work is that the in- 
dividual scientist and engineer need not 
do this sort of work himself. Because of 
this, the program not only saves valuable 
time and manpower in science and in- 
dustry but also gives us reliable stand- 
ards, universally accepted. 

We are all aware of the need for sci- 
entific and technological information 
now and in the next decade that will give 
us the answers to solving our problems 
of hunger, pollution, overcrowded cities, 
and the greater use of our resources, Any 
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program that will aid our scientists and 
technologists in gaining time in reaching 
decisions needs our support. 

Significantly, the Soviet Union pat- 
terned their standard reference data 
system after ours and I feel the follow- 
ing article from a Soviet Union publi- 
cation in August of 1966 is of interest to 
the Members: 

From the experience gained by the na- 
tional service of the USA and the preliminary 
evaluation of the efficiency of such a serv- 
ice in our country, it is possible to conclude 
that the GSSSD (State Service of Standard 
Reference Data) is a highly economical sys- 
tem. The application of this service on a 
countrywide scale will help sharply to re- 
duce the time spent by experts in science 
and technology on obtaining information, to 
decrease rejects due to unreliable data on 
the properties of substances and materials at 
all the stages of industrial planning, pro- 
duction, utilization, and repairs; to speed 
up adoption of new materials in production, 
and eliminate the duplication of work. The 
profits obtained as a result of the GSSSD 
activity on a national scale will greatly ex- 
ceed the expenditure required for its es- 
tablishment. 


The standard reference data bill, H.R. 
4284, is sensible and should be supported. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
the standard reference data program is 
an important program and should be 
supported. I should also point out that 
the bill was unanimously reported by the 
committee. 

I believe one point which deserves em- 
phasis is that the Government itself is a 
major user of standard reference data. 
The programs of the Department of De- 
fense, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and many other agencies are criti- 
cally dependent upon accurate data. The 
design of rocket engines, life support sys- 
tems, long-range communication sys- 
tems, and nuclear reactors all require 
data of extremely high accuracy. And 
from what I understand, our sophisti- 
cated methods of missile defense often 
depend upon standard reference data in 
the areas of chemical kinetics, atomic 
and molecular properties, and thermo- 
dynamic and transport properties. In 
planning its program, the needs of the 
Government are always considered and 
provided by the Bureau. 

Another way to illustrate the Govern- 
ment involvement in standard data is to 
consider the production of the raw data 
which is evaluation. It is easy to trace the 
producers of data from the documenta- 
tion which is present in the standard data 
publications, and the Bureau recently 
made a survey of the references quoted 
in three of their publications which ap- 
peared during fiscal year 1969—NSRDS- 
NBS-15, 20, and 25. Among references to 
work carried out in the United States, 
over 70 percent gave acknowledgments 
of work done by or for specific Govern- 
ment agencies, mainly AEC, DOD, and 
NSF. In addition, this figure tends to 
underestimate the actual Government 
involvement, since it covers only specific 
projects and grants and does not con- 
sider the more general forms of Govern- 
ment assistance to universities which 
may in fact be used to conduct research. 

In this light, the standard data pro- 
gram may be considered as an in 
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part of the total Government research 
and development program. The utility of 
the research supported by the various 
agencies of the Government is greatly 
enhanced by the consolidation, critical 
evaluation, and dissemination which is 
carried out by the Bureau. I should also 
point out that the cost of this program 
is a very small fraction—perhaps one- 
tenth of 1 percent—of the total Govern- 
ment support of basic research alone, 
and an even smaller fraction of the $16 
billion Government research and devel- 
opment effort. If these funds for the 
standard data program can improve the 
efficiency of the Federal R. & D. program, 
then I believe the funds will have been 
well spent. 

Finally, I would like to point out that 
this is one of the few programs in Gov- 
ernment where we can take advantage of, 
and receive a benefit from, the research 
work being conducted in foreign coun- 
tries—Russia, England, Germany, and 
France. Another interesting point which 
came out of this survey I mentioned is 
that 51 percent of the references cover 
work done in foreign laboratories. Much 
of this foreign work was reported in ob- 
scure journals, and was conducted in 
laboratories whose competence would be 
unknown to many American scientists 
and engineers. By making these foreign 
results available to U.S. scientists after 
critical evaluation by the Bureau, it is 
possible to realize a considerable sav- 
ings. It would be difficult to make a 
meaningful quantitative estimate of 
these savings, but it is clear that if the 
evaluated data of foreign origin were 
not available, it would be necessary to re- 
peat many of the measurements in U.S. 
laboratories. 

Mr. BELL of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for 
time. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the Department of Commerce such sums 
as may be necessary for the fiscal years 1970 
and 1971, but not to exceed a total of 
$6,000,000, to carry out the purposes of the 
Standard Reference Data Act (Public Law 
90-396; 82 Stat. 339). 


Mr. DADDARIO (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the bill be 
dispensed with and that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 1, lines 


6 and 7, strike “and such sums as may be 
necessary for succeeding fiscal years,”’. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 


was 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Price of 
Illinois) having assumed the chair, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 4284) to authorize 
appropriations to carry out the Stand- 
ard Reference Data Act, pursuant to 
House Resolution 446 he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the 
rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
err and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 367, nays 2, not voting 63, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 104] 
YEAS—367 


Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, Utah 
Bush 

Button 
Byrne, Pa, 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 

Carter 

Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall, Md. 
Belcher 
Bell, Calif. 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 


Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, La, 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 


Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable y. 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 

William D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Friedel 
Fulton, Pa. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Daniels, N.J. 
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Gude 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harsha 


Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hébert 


Hechler, W. Va. 


Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 

Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 


Koc 
Kuykendall 
Kyl 


Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long, La. 
Lowenstein 
Lujan 
McCarthy 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass 


MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marsh 


Gross 
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Monagan 
Montgomery 


O'Konski 
O'Neill, Mass. 
Patman 
Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 


Preyer, N.C, 
Price, Il. 
Pryor, Ark, 


Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa, 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 


Michel 


Ruth 

Ryan 

St Germain 
St. Onge 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 


Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Tiernan 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 


Whitehurst 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


NOT VOTING—63 


Abbitt 


Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Edwards, Ala. 
Flowers 

Foley 

Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frey 

Fulton, Tenn, 


Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhil) N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 


Burleson, Tex. 


Davis, Ga, 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 


Goodling 
Gray 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 


Goldwater 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Hagan 


Burton, Calif. 
Cahill 

Carey 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Collier 
Cunningham 
Dawson 
Dent 


Hays 
Joelson 
Jonas 
Kirwan 
Long, Md. 
Lukens 
McClory 


Hansen, Wash. 


Mann 

Nix 

Olsen 
O'Neal, Ga. 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Powell 
Price, Tex. 
Quillen 
Robison 
Rogers, Colo. 
Roybal 
Sikes 

Sisk 
Tunney 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Yatron 
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So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Bow. 
Mr. Hays with Mr. Collier. 
Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Andrews of North 
Dakota, 
Mr. Carey with Mr. Cahill. 
Mr. Dent with Mr. Derwinski. 
Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Clancy. 
Mr. O'Neal of Georgia with Mr, Ashbrook. 
Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Freling- 
huysen, 
Mr. Fraser with Mr. Berry. 
Mr. Sisk with Mr. Don Clausen. 
Mr. Roybal with Mr. Lukens. 
Mr. Mann with Mr. Brock. 
. Nix with Mr. Olsen. 
. Ottinger with Mr. Cramer. 
. Joelson with Mr. Cunningham. 
. Boggs with Mr. Arends. 
. Abbott with Mr. Dickinson, 
. Whitten with Mr. Edwards of Alabama. 
. Foley with Mr. Frey. 
. Tunney with Mr. Goldwater. 
. Passman with Mr. Jonas. 
. Burton of California with Mr McClory. 
. Hagan with Mr. Price of Texas, 
. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Quillen. 
. Flowers with Mr. Robison. 
. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Widnall. 
. Long of Maryland with Mr. Wiggins. 
. Sikes with Mr. Wydler. 
. Yatron with Mr. Diggs. 
Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Dawson. 
Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. 
Powell. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


RETURN TO THE SENATE OF S. 1583, 
APPOINTMENTS AND PROMO- 
TIONS IN THE POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT AND ACCOMPANYING 
PAPERS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before 
the House a request from the Senate. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the Secretary be directed to request 
the House of Representatives to return to 
the Senate the bill (S. 1583) entitled “An 
Act to provide that appointments and pro- 
motions in the Post Office Department, in- 
cluding the postal fleld service, be made on 
the basis of merit and fitness”, together with 
all accompanying papers. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, is this the 
bill that was passed by the other body 
on Tuesday morning without any debate 
whatsoever, the only explanation being 
the bill as printed in the RECORD? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not 
aware of what action took place in the 
other body. 
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The Chair is aware of the action of 
the other body which is now before the 
House. 

Without objection, the request of the 
Senate is agreed to, the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service is dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the bill S. 1583, and the Clerk will return 
the bill to the Senate. 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. GERALD R, FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have asked for this time for the pur- 
pose of asking the distinguished majority 
leader the program for the remainder of 
this week and the schedule for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the inquiry of the distinguished minor- 
ity leader, we have finished the legisla- 
tive business for this week. 

The program for next week is as fol- 
lows: 

Monday is District Day. There are 16 
District bills as follows: 

H.R. 9551, Metropolitan Police Band; 

H.R. 1783, to incorporate Paralyzed 
Veterans of America; 

H.R. 257, to prohibit picketing near 
church; 

H.R. 4183, pensions to retired police 
and firemen’s widows; 

H.R. 4184, to equalize retirement bene- 
fits for totally disabled police and fire- 
men; 

H.R. 9548, to exempt Maryland and 
Virginia wages from attachment in Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

H.R. 6947, to amend grandfather clause 
regarding chancery locations; 

H.R. 9549, to amend Podiatry Act; 

H.R. 9553, to amend District of Colum- 
bia Minimum Wage Act for hospital em- 
ployees; 

H.R. 4181, to amend statute of limita- 
tions regarding actions on property im- 
provements; 

H.R. 255, to deduct interest in advance 
on installment loans; 

H.R. 12677, to convey property to Jew- 
ish Historical Society; 

H.R. 8868, the Interstate Compact on 
Juveniles; 

H.R. 12720, to convey property to 
Washington International School, Inc.; 

H.R, 5967, two auto tags per Member; 
and 

H.R. 12671, to permit employment of 
minors, 14 to 16. 

On Tuesday: 

H.R. 4018, to provide for the renewal 
and extension of certain sections of the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act 
of 1965—open rule, 2 hours of debate. 

On Wednesday: No legislative business. 

On Thursday: 

H.R. 7491, to clarify the liability of 
national banks for certain taxes—open 
rule, 1 hour of debate; and 

H.R. 8261, acquisition of control of air 
carriers—open rule, 1 hour of debate; 
making in order the committee substitute 
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as an original bill for purpose of amend- 
ment. 

This announcement is made subject to 
the usual reservation that conference re- 
ports may be brought up at any time and 
any further program will be announced 
later. 


APOLLO 11 LAUNCHING 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, all Mem- 
bers are aware that the Apollo 11 launch, 
one of the historic events in the history 
of this country, is scheduled for Wednes- 
day next. Many Members are expected 
to be present at the launching. As I un- 
derstand, all Members have been invited. 
In view of that, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns on Tues- 
day next, it adjourn to meet on Thursday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, in view of the dire 
necessity to meet the financial crisis that 
this country is in, I am unable to find 
any reason at all why a substantial 
amount of money should be spent to 
transport to Florida—I do not know how 
many Members of Congress and their 
wives or other members of their fami- 
lies—to this launching. I do not know 
how much this enterprise is going to 
cost, but I do know it will cost a tremen- 
dous amount of money. I have no other 
way of protesting this sort of thing. I 
think this is one of the most ill-advised 
operations that we could have at this 
time. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is a very 
responsible and important member of 
ei party which operates the administra- 

n. 

Mr. GROSS. Which administration? 

Mr. ALBERT. As I understand, the in- 
vitation to attend the launching has 
come from the administration, not from 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. GROSS. The remarks that I just 
made still apply, I will say to the gen- 
tleman, regardless of whose administra- 
tion it came from. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am just as 
concerned as the gentleman is. 

About 60 years ago, here on the House 
floor, the same kind of debate was tak- 
ing place on the airplane. The House was 
told that it would never contribute to the 
economy of our country. I wonder what 
the Members who stated such views 
would say if they were here today? 

We are spending between $3 and $4 
billion a year on our space program. I 
do not believe there is any way that a 
layman, such as our Members are, can 
have a feeling for the space program 
without just flat seeing part of it, and I 
think this is a very popular subject for 
our people today, the Members of Con- 
gress. 

I am very sorry the gentleman feels 
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the way he does. I wish he would go 
down to Florida. If he would go down 
there and see something of our space 
program and how it is operating, he 
would get a feel of what our country is 
doing. If there is anything in the world 
today our country is on top of, it is the 
space program. Around the world there 
is nothing that gives our country a bet- 
ter image than our space program. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know of a single 
thing that a Member of Congress can 
contribute by way of a safe launching 
of this vehicle or the safe return to 
earth of this vehicle by having taken a 
trip down to Florida. I do know one 
thing. I believe every Member of this 
House has a television set. I intend to 
be watching on television, to the extent 
of the time I have to devote to it. I will 
be interested in reading newspaper ac- 
counts and hearing radio accounts of 
this launching and the flight of this 
vehicle. Yes, of course, I will, but I do 
not need to go to Florida to spend the 
taxpayers’ money for that purpose in 
an enterprise to which I could make no 
good contribution. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, of course, I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. There are 
many Members of this body who have 
been present for one launching, and I 
would tell the gentleman that there is 
not one of those who would say he could 
have learned from TV what he saw going 
on down there while witnessing the 
launch. It is just different. That is all 
there is to it. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, 

Mr. ALBERT. I desire to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Manned Space Flight who, as everyone 
knows, is a very outstanding Member of 
the House, and is certainly always con- 
scious of our responsibilities to the tax- 
payers. I observed the Apollo 8 launching 
and had an opportunity to inspect the 
facilities at Cape Kennedy. I believe the 
gentleman would have a better working 
basis on which to judge future requests 
for money on the part of NASA if he were 
to go down there and see the operation. 
I really think the gentleman would. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield for one further 
comment? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
if I can arrange a trip for the gentleman 
from Iowa which does not cost the tax- 
payers a cent, will the gentleman go 
down and look over the space program at 
Cape Kennedy and the launching? 

Mr. GROSS. No; I thank the gentle- 
man, because I do not think I can con- 
tribute anything to the launching by 
making such a trip. If I thought I could 
contribute, I would go. I do not think 
anyone else is going to contribute any- 
thing to it other than those who are 
closely associated and connected with 
the program and have a knowledge of 
what is taking place. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to pro- 
long this. 

Mr. Speaker, I object to the request. 

Mr. of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I yield to the gentle- 
man from California and withhold my 
objection. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I asked the gentleman to yield 
because I wanted to make a statement 
correcting a statement made by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, and I know 
the gentleman will accept it. 

The majority leader said this was the 
time of one of our greatest days in this 
country when these people will be 
launched. I would like to amend that 
and say it is one of the greatest days in 
the world. It is a day when for the first 
time in the history of mankind we will 
send men out who will put their feet on 
another celestial body. This is far greater 
than anything that has taken place. I 
hope the gentleman will accept the 
request. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman’s appraisal of 
the situation. It certainly is a momentous 
moment in the history of the world. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER UNDER THE CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY RULE ON WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
what has transpired, I ask unanimous 
consent that the business in order under 
the Calendar Wednesday rule be dis- 
pensed with on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
JULY 14, 1969 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wish to make it plain that the invitation 
to attend the Apollo 11 launch at Cape 
Kennedy on Wednesday, July 16th, is a 
bipartisan invitation on the part of the 
NASA Administrator and the Demo- 
cratic side of the House as well as the 
Republican side of the House. The invi- 
tation is for the U.S. day of history, 
man’s first journey to the moon, 
the Apollo 11 launch of three U.S. astro- 
nauts for the moon on next Wednesday, 
July 16. Gee whillickers, what a day we 
have, all of us in the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, unless we people back 
these three fine U.S. astronauts on the 
most dangerous mission that we have 
ever had anybody undertake in this 
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country for a peacetime purpose, I think 
we will be letting our U.S. astronauts 
down. Our American people do care, we 
in Congress care, and we will show our 
confidence by showing up to see our U.S. 
astronauts successfully on their way. 

It must be remembered that in 1961 
when President Kennedy stated as a 
national goal that this Nation would try 
to make a manned flight to the moon 
and return within this decade, on my 
motion a rolleall was held on the floor 
of this House, and this House unani- 
mously authorized this particular jour- 
ney and this tremendous Apollo program. 
To me it seems a shame that everyone 
in this House does not feel the same 
way and that some very, very few have 
changed their minds in spite of the tre- 
mendous successes of the United States 
in space to date. 

I would suggest, Mr. Speaker, that cer- 
tain people lift their sights above the 
cornstalks on either side of the row 
they are hoeing. 

In peaceful competition, I am for our 
team of astronauts to land on the moon 
first, and for our good country to be 
preeminent in space, science, technology, 
and progress. 

Sour grapes at this time in trying to 
prevent the 254 Members of the House 
from going to Cape Kennedy who have 
already accepted the invitation to cheer 
our team on, will not succeed in reduc- 
ing our enthusiasm. Any Member can 
decide to stay home, but to attempt to 
block all the others against their will 
is simply poor sportsmanship. 

Our hopes, our fears, and our cheers 
ride with our U.S. astronauts—brave, 
fearless, and dedicated, daring, com- 
petent, trained, and ready. What a time 
to be alive, what a privilege to partici- 
pate in the Apollo program, I am deeply 
grateful. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


SECRETARY KENNEDY USES SCARE 
TACTICS OF PRICE CONTROLS 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
Kennedy should stop threatening general 
wage and price controls as a scare tactic 
about inflation. 

Wage and price controls would have to 
be imposed by legislation and Secretary 
Kennedy does not have a chance of get- 
ting such a measure through the 91st 
Congress. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is de- 
ceiving the country through these out- 
landish suggestions of controls that he 
has no power to impose. It is time for 
the Secretary to learn his job and to face 
up to the hard facts involving our mone- 
tary and fiscal problems. The use of 
scare tactics is childish and ineffective. 

The imposition of wage and price con- 
trols would create an administrative 
monstrosity. 

We would be administering millions of 
price and wage controls, and, as we dis- 
covered during World War II, these types 
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of controls are almost impossible to ad- 
minister fairly. We would create a huge 
black market operation and we would 
not accomplish the purposes for which 
the legislation might be intended. 

As chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, which has jurisdiction 
over price controls, I would consider 
wage and price controls only as a last 
resort when other measures have failed. 

The Secretary and the administration 
could use the great powers of moral sua- 
sion at their command to control prices 
in many areas. The Secretary could have 
used moral suasion to prevent the latest 
increase in the prime lending rate by the 
major banks. This has been effective be- 
fore and it would be effective now if the 
Secretary would use it. Instead, he re- 
sorts to silly and meaningless scare tac- 
tics about general statutory price 
controls. 

By allowing the banks to raise the 
prime rate, Secretary Kennedy has al- 
ready cost the American people an addi- 
tional $15 billion a year in excessive, ex- 
horbitant, and usurious interest rates. 
After striking this blow at the American 
people, I would hope that the Secretary 
would not do further damage by popping 
off about general wage and price controls. 


IMPROVING THE FEDERAL DONA- 
BLE PROPERTY PROGRAM 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that more than anyone else, you, 
yourself, have an understanding of 
and concern for the Federal donable 
property program. Your vision and 
effort during the years when you 
sat on the Government Operations 
Committee have resulted in a program 
which today can rightly claim to have 
given incalculable assistance to thou- 
sands of schools, hospitals, and other es- 
sential institutions throughout the Unit- 
ed States. By this program, authorized 
under section 203(j) of the Federal Prop- 
erty Act, surplus personal property owned 
by the Federal Government may be do- 
nated to State and local governments and 
private tax-exempt organizations which 
serve educational, public health or civil 
defense purposes. The property to be do- 
nated is transferred by the General Serv- 
ices Administration to special State 
agencies in accordance with determina- 
tions and allocations of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare or the 
Department of Defense. The State agen- 
cies, which are required to be established 
by the act, make distribution of the prop- 
erty to eligible organizations within the 
State. During fiscal year 1968, personal 
property originally costing the Govern- 
ment $309,774,429 was allocated for 
donation under this program. 

The last substantive amendment to the 
donable property provisions of the Fed- 
eral Property Act occurred in the 87th 
Congress. Then, Public Law 87-786 au- 
thorized donations to several special 
types of educational institutions such as 
schools for the mentally retarded and 
physically handicapped, educational tele- 
vision and public libraries. Since that 
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amendment in 1962, a number of indi- 
vidual amendments affecting the donable 
property program have been proposed, 
None has been enacted. I believe there is 
a need now for the Congress to consider 
revisions of the act which would 
strengthen and otherwise improve the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the 
program. 

Iam, therefore, introducing today a bill 
embodying such amendments. These are 
by no means all of the amendments which 
have been or are now being proposed with 
respect to the donable property program. 
However, I believe those in my bill are 
particularly worthy of our considera- 
tion. They have as their general objective 
the simplification, consolidation and 
strengthening of the responsibilities of 
the affected Federal agencies and the 
statutory guidelines under which they 
operate. 

The principal things this bill would do 
are these: It would give the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare the re- 
sponsibility of allocation of personal 
property under the control of the Sec- 
retary of Defense to institutions which 
the Secretary of Defense has determined 
to be of special interest to the armed 
services, as well as the Red Cross, the 
Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the Camp- 
fire Girls, Boy Clubs, and the USO. It 
would simplify the operations of Federal 
agencies disposing of property under the 
exchange/sale provisions of section 
201(c) of the Federal Property Act. It 
would raise from $2,500 to $4,000 the 
acquisition cost of an item on which HEW 
may impose conditions and restrictions 
relating to the use of the property. It 
would give flexibility to HEW to deter- 
mine whether a local government in- 
stitution or tax-exempt organization 
may be regarded as serving an education- 
al or public health purpose entitling it 
to be a donee. HEW already exercises 
this broader authority in connection 
with the transfer of real property for 
educational and public health services 
under subsection 203(k) of the act. 

I believe that amendment of the act 
along the lines of my bill would greatly 
facilitate efficient and economic opera- 
tion of the program and correspondingly 
redound to the public benefit by further 
strengthening the material base of those 
indispensable institutions providing edu- 
cation, health protection and security 
from disaster for all of our people. 


CLEANING UP THE POLLUTION 
PROBLEM 


(Mr. OBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, last week Mr. 
Carl Klein, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior for Water Quality and Research 
told a water pollution conference that 
States and localities must clean up their 
own pollution because the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot afford to do so now. 

Mr. Klein was quoted by several news- 
papers as saying: 

The local governments created the pollu- 
tion problem and they're going to have to 
come up with the money to solve it. 
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If that statement by the Assistant Sec- 
retary truly reflects the administration’s 
point of view, then it is just another sad 
example of the many indications we see 
daily that our Government's priorities 
are incredibly out of kilter. 

It is unbelievable that the Nation’s 
Government can sit in Washington, D.C., 
surrounded by sewers which the map- 
makers tell us are really lakes and riy- 
ers and cor say that we cannot find 
money in the Federal Treas - 
lution abatement. ae ee 

If a Congress and an administration 
can levy the taxes we levy, and spend 
the dollars we spend and still not pro- 
vide ample money to cleanse our rivers, 
streams, and air, then we simply do not 
know how to govern, we do not know 
how to make intelligent choices, and we 
have no sense of values worthy of men- 
tion. 

In the past 6 years, Congress has 
passed the Clean Air Act of 1963; the 1965 
and 1966 amendments to that act; the 
Air Quality Act of 1967; the Water Qual- 
ity Act of 1965; the Clean Water Restora- 
tion Act of 1966; and the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act of 1965. That legislation en- 
courages States to adopt environmental 
quality standards and promised local 
governments financial help to construct 
municipal sewage treatment plants. But 
how hypocritical the promise of that 
legislation appears when viewed in the 
light of Federal action. 

It is a strange thing, Mr. Speaker, but 
the people of this Nation believed Con- 
gress when it said it would spend $1 bil- 
lion to fight water pollution. But Pres- 
ident Nixon has followed his predeces- 
sor’s disastrous request for just $214 mil- 
lion to fund water pollution programs 
for fiscal year 1970—instead of the $1 
billion promised and now, in spite of 
high-sounding legislation which encour- 
ages States to establish water quality 
standards by holding out the promise of 
Federal help, a top official in the ad- 
ministration tells us that as far as pollu- 
tion is concerned, “we cannot do every- 
thing from Washington for the locality.” 

In my own State of Wisconsin, the 
State Department of Natural Resources 
has said that more than $211 million 
worth of municipal pollution control con- 
struction is required in the next 6 years. 
Federal aid has been requested this year 
for 93 projects, but will only be available 
for approximately 12. 

Unless we can come to our senses, his- 
tory will tell that ours was a generation 
which worked with computers of un- 
imaginable complexity, sent men to the 
moon, and functioned with thousands of 
devices which are a gadgetmaker’s 
dream, but did not show the wisdom, 
the good sense, or even the good taste 
to clean up its own habitat. 


TO INCREASE BANKING COMPETI- 
TION IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
REGION 


(Mr. HANNA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 


and include extraneous matter and 
tables.) 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to join with my colleague, Congressman 
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ANNUNZIO, in introducing a bill to allow 
expansion of banking institutions of the 
District of Columbia. I would like to ad- 
dress myself to the economic arguments 
for this legislation to increase banking 
competition in the National Capital 
region. 

Let us try to get the economy of the 
National Capital region in perspective. 
First of all, you may be surprised to 
discover how vital and growing this area 
truly is. Table I will show you our growth 
rate—measured by population and per- 
sonal income—and comparable growth 
rates in other metropolitan areas. 

You can see from this table that the 
National Capital region has had a higher 
growth rate in income and population 
than any of the 20 largest metropolitan 
areas in the Nation—greater than the 
spectacular records of Dallas, Houston, 
Seattle, and Los Angeles. 

Another interesting statistic is the 
vitality of the central city, the District. 

Table II compares employment growth 
in the District with the other large cen- 
tral cities. Sometimes we are inclined 
to look at the District of Columbia as a 
city with declining employment oppor- 
tunities. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The District’s record in em- 
ployment growth is the highest in the 
Nation—6 percent ahead of second- 
place San Francisco. 

Table III also supports our argument 
that the District is a vital economic force. 
The latest income data available—for 
1966—show that the total income of 
the metropolitan area was $9.3 billion. 
Of this total, $5.7 billion, or 61 percent 
of the total was earned in the District. 

Still another interesting economic 
statistic is the relationship of the Fed- 
eral payroll to the total personal income 
by a factor of 2.75 you will come very 
close to predicting the total personal in- 
come of the area. 

What all this proves to us is that the 
National Capital region is one of the most 
prosperous and fastest growing parts of 
the country. These figures also indicate 
that the real underlying base of this eco- 
nomic vitality is the Federal payroll in 
the District of Columbia—supplying a 
source of basic income to Federal em- 
ployees who are in turn serviced by the 
retail and service establishments includ- 
ing banks in this area. 

Now let us turn to some figures that 
are not so encouraging. The total area is 
doing fine. We cannot say the same of 
the District. 

If you will turn to table V, you will find 
that in 1950 most of the economic bene- 
fits of the District went to District resi- 
dents. But some time between 1950 and 
1959, the tide turned, and the suburban 
areas moved ahead of District totals. 

Table V shows that in 1950, 58 percent 
of the total income of the metropolitan 
area went to persons who lived in the 
District. By 1967 only 33 percent of area 
income went to District of Columbia resi- 
dents. 

What happened? Table VI gives you 
the answer. 

Table VI shows that in 1960, 53 percent 
of the jobs in the District were held by 
District of Columbia residents. By 1968 
this percentage had dropped to 40 per- 
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cent. There was an absolute loss of nearly 
17,000 jobs by District of Columbia resi- 
dents in this 8-year period. 

On the other hand commuters from 
the Virginia and Maryland suburbs in- 
creased their percentage of District jobs 
from 47 percent in 1960 to 55 percent in 
1968—an absolute increase of about 125,- 
000 jobs. 

Some 341,000 suburban residents come 
to the District every day to work—200,000 
from Maryland and 141,000 from Vir- 


ginia. 

All this shows that the District has 
been, is now, and will be a dynamic and 
vital source of employment and income 
because of the Federal payroll. But it 
also shows that the majority of the em- 
ployees working in the District pocket 
their paychecks and go home to the sub- 
urbs. The figures on retail sales and bank 
deposits show that the tendency is to 
deposit their checks in suburban banks 
and to spend their money in suburban 
retail stores. 

The reason is quite simple—the ladies 
control the bank accounts and spend the 
money. They cannot be blamed for using 
the most convenient stores and the most 
convenient banks. 

The large retail establishments of the 
District have long ago recognized this 
fact and kept abreast of the trend by 
putting their stores near their custom- 
ers. In doing so they did not desert the 
District. On the contrary it is quite ap- 
parent that sales in the suburbs have 
helped these retailers maintain their 
level of service in the District. 

District banks on the other hand have 
not been able to compete for the pay- 
roll checks that go out of the District 
each pay day to the suburbs of Maryland 
and Virginia. We have tried, but no de- 
vice—bank by mail—or others today is 
as effective as a conveniently located 
bank. We run into a wall—a legislative 
wall—at the District borders and cannot 
move out with people who have been our 
customers. 

Table VII shows that District of Co- 
lumbia banks held 83.8 percent of the 
area deposits in 1947. By 1968 this figure 
had dropped to 55 percent. 

Another way to look at this picture is 
to compare the relative growth in de- 
posits. From 1955 to 1957 the deposits of 
District banks increased by 88 percent. 
The deposits of suburban banks in- 
creased by 334 percent. 

If the trend continues, and I see no 
reason to expect a sudden reversal, the 
District banks will unquestionably play 
a greatly diminished role in the banking 
competition in this area. 

Indeed it is possible to foresee a day 
when District of Columbia banks would 
be hard pressed to meet the credit de- 
mands of the District. If the District 
economy is revitalized, as it must be 
and will be, large commercial credits will 
be needed. The question arises—Where 
will the District banks get the deposits 
to meet the demands. 

Mr. Speaker, all these figures indi- 
cate to me that the restrictions limiting 
District banks to the 61 square miles of 
the District of Columbia pose a real 
threat to the orderly growth of the whole 
area. The bill will increase competition 
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throughout the area and provide a sound 
banking base for future growth. 

As a separate but I believe related 
presentation, Mr. Speaker, I draw my 
colleagues attention to the political econ- 
omies of the Washington, D.C., area. It 
is predictable, even understandable, that 
a bill with the thrust and purpose of this 
one will be energetically opposed by in- 
terests in the immediate counties of 
Virginia and Maryland. Basically I be- 
lieve such opposition is ill-directed in 
that the improvement of the competitive 
posture of the banks of the single eco- 
nomically interdependent metropolitan 
area will inure to the benefit of all with- 
in the perimeters regardless of State 
lines. However, if this be disputed, would 
it be unfair to note that history has pro- 
vided an abundance of example of de- 
cisions which time proved to be sub- 
stantially in favor of the contiguous State 
areas of Maryland and Virginia and if 
not a burden certainly of lesser or ques- 
tionable value to the economic welfare 
of the District? 

Is it too much to suggest that for once 
a primacy of consideration be bent to- 
wards the interest of economic entities 
within the District? Surely there are 
some of my colleagues who must feel that 
the District of Columbia was not set up 
as the personal thralldom of the two 
neighboring States. In this instance a 
determination can be made in this legis- 
lation to form an approach to a bank- 
ing problem, singularly acute within the 
District, which can in the long run work 
beneficially for all those within the 
metropolitan district which has at its 
hub and at its heart the National Capi- 
tal. A National Capital which requires 
and deserves some privacy and some of 
the short-term consideration so long ex- 
tended the neighboring States at the 
Capital’s expense—the careful and favor- 
able consideration of this proposal is 
earnestly solicited and we would hope 
that the Banking and Advisory Commit- 
tee could hold early hearings. 


TABLE I—INCOME AND POPULATION GROWTH IN 20 
LARGEST AREAS 


Average 
annual Average 
annual 
percent 
increase 
in pop- 
ulation, 
1960-672 


percent 
increase 
in total 
personal 
income 
1959-67 1 


Total 
personal 
1967! 
income 


SMSA (billions) 


ERR 


PP PIMAA MN 9099S Ww pps 


Washington 
St. Louis 
..- Pittsburgh 
-- Cleveland. _ 


---- Milwaukee 
-- Patterson 
---- Dallas... 
-- Cincinnati 


TO OO mm N NU OO O SI N OO ee COPD 
PND INN DIO SNNN Mn 
Bet SOWA Ss DOwoDmann 
SM ey P yer 
Owon aaamooo mwn SNo | 


1 Survey of General Business ay 1969). 
2 Bureau of the Census, series P-25. 


Note: Summary: Highest growth in the Washington standard 
metropolitan statistical area. 
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TABLE II.—EMPLOYMENT GROWTH IN THE CENTRAL CITY 
AND SMSA BY PLACE OF WORK, IN THE LARGEST SMSA’S! 


Annual average percent 
growth in employment, 
1959-65 


Central city SMSA 


Now Vertes)... (ee Sie 
Chlesg0 5550552. ss, ; 
Philadelphia... 

San Francisco. 

Boston... 

Washington. 

St. Louis. 


Oo. Nr E ea 
POH KE MNWORrK OS 


Baltimore... -aasa 
Minneapolis Toa 
PO- aae : 


PPP poppe 
ANOEDHDEEUDG | 


=! 


1 Employment data had to be used for this comparison rathe 
than income data because the latter not available for cities, 
except Washington, D.C. 

2 Employment data for the central city available for 11 of the 
20 SMSA's of table I. 

_ Note: Conclusions: Washington employment growth is highest 
in both the central city and SMSA for the largest SMSA's. 

_ Source: Lewis Wilfred, Jr. “Urban Growth and Suburbaniza- 
tion of Employment—Some New Data,"’ the Brookings Insti- 
tution (1969). 


TABLE It1.—INCOME BY PLACE OF WORK IN THE 
WASHINGTON AREA 


District of 


Columbia Suburbs 


.8 
0 
6 
0 
3 


1 SMSA=Standard metropolitan statistical area. 
2 Income growth by place of work is the highest of the largest 
urban areas of the United States. 


Source: Component analysis using data trom: U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Regional Economic Information System; U.S. 
ine of Commerce, Survey of Current Business (August 
1968); U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, 
County, Business Patterns; U.S. Civil Service Commission 
employment data. 


TABLE IV.—ECONOMIC MODEL OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
AND SMSA GROWTH 
For all practical purposes, the total personal income of District 
of Ookipis, the suburbs or the SMSA (metropolitan area) 
equals: 
TPI =2.75 Egr. 
TPI =Total personal income in billions of current dollars, 
Egr = Earnings of Government employees residing in area. 


A comparison of the actual! and estimated data shows: 


Estimated TPI 


2.75 Egr 


SMSA (Washington standard 
metropclitan statistical 
area): 
1940. S p 1,020 
1950. «vd, A 3, 080 
1959 5, 570 
9,180 


TABLE V.—TOTAL PERSONAL INCOME IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA AND SUBURBS (1950-75) BY PLACE OF 
RESIDENCE 
The total person income of residents of the District of Columbia 


and its suburbs (remainder of the Washington standard metro- 
politan statistical area) is— 


Billions of current dollars 
1959 1967 


District of 
Suburbs 


District of 
Columbia as 
percent of total. 


1 Note: Estimated from historical trends (1959-67). 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Regional Eco- 
nomics Information System (computer printouts) except pro- 
jections. District of Columbia data published in Survey of 
Current Business (August 1968). 
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TABLE VI.—CHANGE IN CENTRAL CITY JOBS HELD BY IN-COMMUTERS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 1960-68 


At place jobs 


1960 
Number 


1968 


Number 


Percent 


Held by residents of — 
District of Columbia___...._............-...-.- ~ 
Maryland suburbs. : 
Virginia surburbs 


Subtotal... .__.._. 3 
Other__...._._.. 


NONE os soy ew ccs ese E 


270, 199 
123, 020 
92,274 


(485, 493) 
24,498 


53.0 
24.1 
18.1 


(95.2) 
4.8 


253, 850 
200, 740 
140, 820 


(595, 410) 
22, 240 


509, 991 100.0 617,650 


Source: 1960 from “Journey to Work,” U.S. Bureau of the Census; 1968 Economic Survey, by Hammer, Greene, Siler Associates. 


TABLE ViIl.—iPC DEMAND AND TIME DEPOSITS FOR DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA COMMERCIAL BANKS AND BANKS 
IN DC SMSA 


[Dollars in thousands} 


Total IPC 
deposits for 


District of 
deposits for Columbia per- 
istrict of cent of total 
Columbia 66 SMSA 
banks deposits 


Total IPC 


Date 


e 
N 
Ag 


Dec. 31, 1947... 
June 30, 1949__ 
Dec. 30, 1950... 
June 30, 1952__ 


ggg: 
8588 


pd 
a. 
Pr Nom pa 


DW WNN N pee p pet pet paa 
ax 
=] 
n 
w% 
Si 
on 
COOUNH—MewWW~C 


June 30, 1964 .. 
June 30, 1956 .. 
June 29, 1968. 


=ar 
S555 
ya 
de 
paLa g ga apr p o a 


z 
& 


1 Figures for suburban banks based on actual office location. 
Source: 1947-64—Federal Reserve Board, 1966-68—FDIC. 


TO INCREASE BANKING COMPETI- 
TION IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
REGION 


(Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the current restrictions limit- 
ing commercial banks in the District of 
Columbia to the 61 square miles of the 
District pose a threat to the orderly eco- 
nomic development of the National Capi- 
tal region. I am pleased to join with the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Hanna) 
in introducing a bill to increase banking 
competition in the entire National Capi- 
tal region. I believe that a detailed ex- 
planation of what this legislation would 
and would not do is in order at this time. 

Under the existing provisions of the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956, a 
registered bank holding company must 
obtain the approval of the Federal Re- 
serve Board before acquiring control of 
any bank, and the Board is prohibited 
from granting its approval where the ac- 
quisition would cross a State line—that 
is, where a holding company has subsid- 
iary banks in one State and seeks to 
acquire a bank in another State. This 
State-line limitation is contained in sec- 
tion 3(d) of the 1956 act. 

Because this restriction has given rise 
to special difficulties in the metropolitan 
area of Washington, D.C., the attached 
bill would modify section 3(d) with re- 
spect to the Washington metropolitan 
area. The bill would add a proviso to sec- 
tion 3(d) permitting the Board to ap- 
prove a bank acquisition across a State 


line only in the following two specific 
circumstances: 

First. Where the holding company is 
based in the District of Columbia—that 
is, where its banking subsidiaries are 
principally located in the District of Co- 
lumbia—the Board could approve the 
company’s acquisition of a bank located 
in the immediate suburban areas of 
Maryland and Virginia. Specifically, the 
acquired bank would have to be located 
in “the National Capital region,” which 
has been defined in several other Fed- 
eral statutes as follows: 

National Capital region means the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties in the State of Maryland, 
Arlington, Fairfax, Loudoun, and Prince Wil- 
liam Counties and the cities of Alexandria 
and Falls Church in the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, and all other cities now or here- 
after existing in Maryland or Virginia with- 
in the geographic area bounded by the outer 
boundaries of the combined area of said 
counties and cities. (United States Code, 
title 40, section 652(a)). 


The definition quoted is from section 
103 of the National Capital Transporta- 
tion Act of 1960, although other statutes 
also define the National Capital Region 
as encompassing this same area. 

Second. Where the holding company 
is based anywhere in the States of Mary- 
land or Virginia, the Board could ap- 
prove the company’s acquisition of a 
bank located in the District of Columbia. 

This amendment is intended to make 
it possible for individual banks in Wash- 
ington to become affiliated, through 
registered holding companies, with banks 
in Maryland and Virginia in order to 
improve banking services and increase 
banking competition throughout the 
area. A District of Columbia-based bank 
holding company could acquire banks 
only in the immediate suburbs of Wash- 
ington, although a holding company 
based anywhere in Maryland or Virginia 
could acquire a District of Columbia 
bank, 

The bill would not alter Federal or 
State law in any other way. Thus, for 
example: 

The bill would not reduce or alter the 
existing authority of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia over the establishment of State- 
chartered banks and branches within 
their jurisdictions. It would not permit 
any District of Columbia or other out- 
of-State bank to come into Maryland or 
Virginia and establish branches there. 
Just as at present, new banks or branches 
could be established only with the ap- 
proval of the State banking authorities, 
in the case of State-chartered banks, or 
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the Comptroller of the Currency, in the 
case of national banks. 

The bill would not reduce or alter the 
existing authority of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia banking agencies to examine and 
supervise State-chartered banks within 
their jurisdictions. Thus, a State-char- 
tered bank acquired by a holding com- 
pany under this proposed legislation 
would retain its separate identity and 
continue to be subject to supervision 
and examination by State authorities. 
Similarly, the bill would not authorize 
the merger of Maryland or Virginia banks 
with District banks. 

The bill would not alter the legality 
of bank holding companies in Maryland 
or Virginia, since the formation of bank 
holding companies currently is permitted 
by the law of both States. 

The bill would not alter the standards 
or requirements for Federal Reserve 
Board approval of an acquisition, except 
for the specific modification of the State- 
line restriction described above. Under 
the existing provisions of the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act, the Board would be 
requried to seek the views of the appro- 
priate State banking agency on any pro- 
posed acquisition of a State-chartered 
bank. If the State agency disapproved of 
the acquisition, the Board would have to 
hold a full hearing on the matter, and 
its decision would be subject to review in 
the courts. Moreover, the Board is re- 
quired to give heavy weight to the com- 
petitive considerations involved in any 
proposed acquisition, and to notify the 
Attorney General of every application 
the Board receives, so that the Justice 
Department’s Antitrust Division may 
present its views and have an opportunity 
to challenge the acquisition under the 
antitrust laws. 

The bill would not alter the supervisory 
powers of the Federal Reserve Board over 
registered bank holding companies. A 
holding company formed pursuant to this 
bill would be subject to the same strict 
regulation as now provided under the 
1956 Act for all other registered bank 
holding companies. 

The bill would not affect the current 
controversy concerning “‘one-bank hold- 
ing companies.” This bill relates exclu- 
sively to registered bank holding com- 
panies, and its desirability will not be 
affected by the outcome of the one-bank 
holdng company controversy, whatever 
that outcome may be. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion may I ob- 
serve that the approach embodied in 
the bill makes good economic sense, but 
it also preserves the rights of the States 
of Maryland and Virginia to supervise 
and to regulate banks in their respective 
jurisdictions. 


A SALUTE TO MARY CRUTCHER, 
RESPONSIBLE JOURNALIST 


(Mr. WRIGHT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to offer a salute to Miss Mary 
Crutcher, a distinguished Texas news- 
paperwoman, for what I consider an ex- 
traordinary public service to the people 
of the United States. 
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Miss Crutcher is assistant city editor 
of the Fort Worth Press. During the 
many years she has served in this diffi- 
cult and demanding position, she has 
won the unstinting admiration of her 
colleagues in the newsroom. 

Probably few people outside the pro- 
fession of journalism fully realize what 
tremendous complexities, responsibilities 
and stresses are involved in the day-to- 
day news operations of a metropolitan 
newspaper. It is like writing history in 
a pressure cooker. 

As assistant city editor, Mary Crutcher 
is right in the middle of the daily battle 
to make each day give an account of it- 
self. Under the gun from the clock, the 
competition and the inherent vagaries of 
the business of gathering news, hers is 
not a job for the lazy, the easily discour- 
aged, the fainthearted or the excitable. 

Miss Crutcher not only survives the 
job but thrives on it. To her work she 
brings the intelligence, perceptiveness 
and seasoned judgment of a true crafts- 
man, yet somehow maintains the same 
zest and enthusiasm that she brought to 
her first newspaper job. 

It was all these qualities, plus an in- 
herent dedication to justice and simple 
fairness, that led Mary Crutcher to un- 
dertake a sort of personal crusade 
against an ill-considered Government 
policy that amounted to racial discrimi- 
nation in reverse. 

The situation was brought to light as 
a result of complaints lodged by citizens 
seeking to secure FHA loan guarantees 
on homes whose titles contained restric- 
tive racial covenants. 

Such covenants are patently illegal 
and everybody knows it. The Supreme 
Court of the United States had made it 
abundantly clear that restrictive cove- 
nants based on race or color are invalid 
and legally unenforceable—as indeed 
they should be. 

The FHA, too, recognized the illegality 
of these restrictions, and adopted ad- 
ministrative regulations which allowed 
them to be waived in cases where mem- 
bers of a minority race were seeking 
FHA loan guarantees. If the prospective 
home buyers happened not to be mem- 
bers of a minority race, however, the 
FHA was refusing to insure the mort- 
gages. In other words, the FHA was pre- 
tending that such deed restrictions had 
some tinge of legality, which of course 
they do not. 

The result was discrimination in re- 
verse—ignoring the covenants when the 
would-be home buyers were minority 
group members, observing them when 
they were not. 

Patiently, persistently, Mary Crutcher 
began assembling facts. She interviewed 
Government officials, real estate experts, 
prospective home buyers—anybody who 
could shed light on the situation. 

Not surprisingly, she discovered that 
this unwise policy was causing needless 
problems and frustration, as well as eco- 
nomic loss to innocent individuals, not 
only in the Fort Worth area, but indeed 
across the entire Nation. 

Confronted with the facts that Miss 
Crutcher had painstakingly assembled 
and presented to readers of the Press, 
the FHA changed its policy. Regulations 
prohibiting the insurance of mortgages 
on property encumbered by covenants 
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were rescinded last month, and the exist- 
ence of such legal nullities no longer dis- 
qualifies property as security for an in- 
sured mortgage, regardless of the race or 
color of the prospective purchaser. 

So Mary Crutcher won her fight, and 
the entire Nation is better off because of 
it. It is a textbook example of responsi- 
ble journalism, and my colleagues will 
share my sentiments when I say to this 
dedicated newspaperwoman, ‘Thanks, 
and well done.” 


TOWARD A REVIEW OF U.S. OVER- 
SEAS INFORMATION ACTIVITIES 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am joining a group of my distinguished 
colleagues in introducing legislation 
calling for the appointment, by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, of a “blue 
ribbon” committee to review the overseas 
information activities of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

I cannot think of a single study which 
can make a more important impact on 
the course of our Nation’s foreign pol- 
icy than the one suggested in the bill, 
H.R. 12722. 

Surely the events of the past year, the 
bitter attacks, verbal and physical, on 
representatives of the United States, 
should convince us that our national 
image has been slipping abroad. 

This has not furthered the achieve- 
ment of our foreign policy objectives. It 
has made our Government’s undertak- 
ings more difficult, and created prob- 
lems for our private sector’s overseas 
operations. 

In the long run, this decline in the 
U.S. image can seriously erode our posi- 
tion of leadership in the free world, cre- 
ating mounting difficulties for our coun- 
try and for the cause of peace and free- 
dom in the world. 

There is a way of getting at this prob- 
lem—and it has to begin with a thor- 
ough reappraisal of our overseas infor- 
mation activities. 

Such a review was recommended late 
last year by the Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Organizations and Movements 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. As 
chairman of that subcommittee, I par- 
ticipated in the lengthy studies which 
culminated in our report or “The Future 
of U.S. Public Diplomacy.” 

The review was also advocated, last 
year and again in May of 1969, by the 
U.S. Advisory Commission on Informa- 
tion headed by Dr. Frank Stanton, presi- 
dent of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

There has also been widespread edi- 
torial support for just such a review in 
newspapers throughout the Nation. One 
of the most recent and most comprehen- 
sive of these appeared Monday, July 7, in 
the Miami Herald, as follows: 

EFFECTIVE VOICE NEEDED FOR AMERICA’S 

MESSAGE 

The Pentagon wastes more money on one 
project than the U.S. Information Agency 
spends on world communications in one year. 

The Soviet Union spends five or six times 
as much on its foreign informational pro- 
gram as the U.S.I.A. 
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The Rockefeller mission learned that 
throughout Central America and the Carib- 
bean, Cuban radio propaganda outstrips the 
Voice of America in key hours. 

Foreign affairs are conducted through four 
channels: diplomacy, trade, communications 
and force. The first three complement each 
other in trying to avoid the fourth. 

But the United States spends 19 times as 
much on force as it spends on the other 
three. 

The Defense Department's budget is $80 
billion; the U.S.A. budget totals $173 
million. 

Those figures which seem so clearly out of 
balance reflect an imbalanced attitude in 
Washington, a reluctance to emphasize the 
preventive. 

“International communication is rapidly 
moving beyond the domain of information, 
persuasion, and influence .. . It is on the 
verge of becoming an integral part of the in- 
ternational political process—providing the 
means for the resolution of conflicts in a 
peaceful way, and for the improvement of 
man’s material condition,” a congressional 
subcommittee chaired by Miami’s Dante B. 
Fascell found last year. 

That subcommittee recommended a thor- 
ough overhaul of the U.S. government’s in- 
formation policy, particularly including the 
U.S.LA. 

The U.S. Advisory Commission on Informa- 
tion recently issued its 24th report and ar- 
rived at a similar conclusion that the na- 
tional commitment is incomplete in this 
field. 

Both groups deal with the fact of public 
diplomacy’s increasingly important role in 
world affairs and the importance of the 
U.S.LA, within that role. They recommend it 
as a means of strengthening U.S. foreign 
policy. 

The advisory commission suggests the 
U.S.I.A. better utilize its operations in 105 
foreign countries to feed research and in- 
formation back to this country on prevailing 
attitudes that might determine foreign policy 
effectiveness; commended the 90th Congress 
for establishing a career corps of Foreign 
Service information officers; suggested a 
larger participation in policymaking and 
urged the Voice of America to emphasize 
standard radio rather than short wave bands 
for its programs. 

There is an urgency for candor and frank- 
ness that expand the communications ex- 
change and increase its acceptance. An old- 
time correspondent in Moscow, for example, 
recently commented that Voice of America 
broadcasts to Russia never had any true im- 
pact until they stopped using exile announ- 
cers on them. The Russian audience equated 
the exile with a political point of view, not 
with candor or frankness. 

We believe, too, that greater emphasis on 
communications exchange—or public di- 
plomacy—tis a proper part of the effort to de- 
escalate world concentration on the mili- 
tary. 

An improved U.S.1.A., with an enlarged role 
in foreign affairs, is a sound way to begin. 


Imay add, Mr. Speaker, that a group of 
distinguished American citizens, orga- 
nized as the Emergency Committee for a 
Reappraisal of U.S. Overseas Informa- 
tion Policies and Programs, and headed 
by Dr. Edward L. Bernays, of Cambridge, 
Mass., has been working diligently for 
the same objective. 

Only the impetus of a Presidential 
Commission can give this study the scope, 
authority, and effectiveness needed to 
bring about substantial and meaningful 
changes in our overseas information 
policies. 

If all of these recommendations con- 
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tinue to be ignored, I predict—and I do 
so with a heavy heart—a rising level of 
unpleasantness, misunderstanding, frus- 
tration, and disillusionment, in our rela- 
tions with foreign countries. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to compliment my colleague from 
Alabama, the Honorable Jack EDWARDS, 
for his initiative and diligence in pre- 
senting this matter to the House. In do- 
ing so, he has performed a valuable serv- 
ice to our country. 

The text of my bill follows: 


H.R. 12722 


A bill to establish a committee to examine 
the oversea information activities of the 
United States Government; and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That there is 

established the Committee for the Review of 

United States Oversea Information Activities 

(hereafter in this Act referred to as the 

“Committee’’). 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Commit- 
tee to review the objectives, the organization, 
and the operations of all informational, edu- 
cational, cultural, and related activities of the 
United States Government in foreign coun- 
tries; to assess the relevance and the effec- 
tiveness of such activities in terms of the 
support which they provide for the attain- 
ment of United States foreign policy objec- 
tives; to examine the extent to which foreign 
public opinion is considered in the formula- 
tion and execution of United States foreign 
policy, and the manner in which this is 
done; and to submit its findings and recom- 
mendations. 

Sec. 3. The Committee shall be composed 
of nine members as follows: 

(1) One Member of the Senate appointed 
by the President of the Senate. 

(2) One Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

(3) One member of the National Se- 
curity Council appointed by the President 
of the United States. 

(4) One officer or employee of the Depart- 
ment of State appointed by the President of 
the United States. 

(5) One officer or employee of the United 
States Information Agency appointed by the 
President of the United States. 

(6) One member of the United States 
Advisory Commission on Information ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. 

(7) Three individuals from private life ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States from among individuals with knowl- 
edge and experience in the fields of infor- 
mation, education, and cultural affairs, one 
of whom the President shall designate to 
serve as chairman. 


A vacancy in the Committee shall be filled 
in the same manner as the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

Sec. 4. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion(b), members of the Committee shall 
each be entitled to receive $100 for each day 
(including travel time) during which they 
are engaged in the actual performance of 
duties vested in the Committee. 

(b) Members of the Committee who are 
full-time officers or employees of the United 
States shall receive no additional compensa- 
tion on account of their services on the 
Committee. 

(c) While away from their homes or regu- 
lar places of business in the performance of 
services for the Committee, members of the 
Committee shall be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, in 
the same manner as the expenses authorized 
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by section 5703(b) of title 5, United States 
Code, for persons in the Government service 
employed intermittently. 

Sec. 5. Five members of the Committee 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 6. The Committee shall meet at the 
call of the Chairman or a majority of its 
members. 

Sec. 7. The Committee may appoint and 
fix the compensation of such personnel as 
it deems advisable. 

Sec. 8. For the purpose of carrying out this 
Act, the Committee may hold such hearings, 
sit and act at such times and places, take 
such testimony, receive such evidence, direct 
and contract for such studies, as it deems ad- 
visable. The Committee may administer 
oaths or affirmations to witnesses appearing 
before it. 

Sec. 9. The Committee may secure directly 
from any department or agency of the United 
States information necessary to enable it to 
carry out this Act. Upon request of the 
Chairman of the Committee such depart- 
ment or agency shall furnish such informa- 
tion to the Committee. 

Sec. 10. The Committee shall submit a 
final report to the President and to the Con- 
gress not later than two years after the date 
of enactment of this Act. Such report shall 
contain the results of the investigation and 
study conducted under this Act, together 
with such recommendations as the Commit- 
tee may deem appropriate. The Committee 
shall cease to exist thirty days after submit- 
ting its final report under this section. 

Sec. 11. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President such sums as may 


poems to carry out the purposes of this 
ct. 


BURNING FOOD IN INDIA 


(Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 


ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to an incredible event 
which is being planned in India. 

A religious leader in the western part 
of that country says he is going to burn 
9,000 tons of food—I repeat, 9,000 tons of 
food—in a sacrifice that is supposed to 
“foster universal peace and the welfare 
and prosperity of the human race.” 

This same religious leader burned over 
a half million dollars worth of food last 
year in a similar ceremony. 

This year, the so-called sacrifice will, 
if carried out, destroy $16 million worth 
of food. 

I am advised that he plans to put to 
the torch 1,860 tons of rice, 930 tons of 
barley, 930 tons of butter, 375 tons of 
sugar, 4,590 tons of sesame seed, and 375 
tons of herbs. 

The Government of India made no 
effort to prevent last year’s much smaller 
bonfire because, I am told, it would have 
been “impolitic” to interfere with such a 
religious ceremony. 

I assume it would be just as “impolitic” 
to stop this one. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no desire what- 
ever to meddle in the internal affairs of 
India, but a few things should be set 
straight right now. We are told over and 
over and over again that these people are 
among the poorest in the world and are 
among the hungriest residents of this 
planet. 

Since the end of World War II, this 
Nation has given India $7.2 billions in 
foreign aid—a staggering amount of it 
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in food—and the Nixon administration 
is on Capitol Hill right now with a re- 
quest for another $400 million handout. 

And here is this religious leader get- 
ting ready to set fire to $16 million worth 
of food. 

As I said before, I have no desire to 
meddle in the foreign affairs of India, 
but I see no reason whatsoever why the 
American taxpayer should be gouged for 
one more red cent for aid to a nation 
whose government will permit this sort 
of thing. 

If the Indians want to burn every 
bushel of rice or barley in the country; 
if they want to put the torch to every 
last pound of butter and sugar within 
their borders, that is their business and 
it is perfectly all right with me. 

But why the American people should 
be called upon to subsidize this is utterly 
beyond me. 

At the proper time, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
tend to offer legislation that will appro- 
priately affect the U.S. aid program to 
India if plans for this bonfire are carried 
out. 


WHEAT EXPORTS 


(Mr. MIZE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, today the 
United States begins a series of crucial 
meetings at the ministerial level on the 
future of wheat exports under the pro- 
visions of the International Grains 
Arrangement. 

Secretary of Agriculture Clifford Har- 
din, as leader of the US. delegation, 
will chair the Washington talks. Rep- 
resentatives of the “big five” wheat ex- 
porting regions within the scope of the 
IGA—Canada, Australia, Argentina, the 
European Community, and the United 
States—will discuss the deteriorating in- 
ternational wheat marketing situation. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States enters 
these negotiations from a »osition of de- 
cided disadvantage. Competitors are tak- 
ing some traditional American markets 
by underselling American exporters. 

Simply put, the United States is un- 
able to price wheat competitively and— 
at the same time—conform to the treaty 
obligations of the IGA. 

Our competitors are selling below the 
established minimums in some cases. 
These minimums, set at a time when 
wheat was in greater demand, are now 
considered unrealistic. 

Our competitors have been found to 
market quality wheat at fictitiously low 
grade levels. They sometimes openly dis- 
regard their IGA commitments in this 
fiercely competitive market. 

To make matters worse, the Soviet 
Union has become an exporting Nation. 
The Russians, unfortunately, are not 
signatories to the treaty. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States cannot 
tolerate further abuses of the IGA with- 
out an appropriate response. An under- 
standing must be reached on future 
marketing practices in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

I congratulate the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for calling high level meetings at 
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this time. His response to a most urgent 
situation is appropriate. 

I also congratulate Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Clarence Palmby for 
his no-nonsense statement on the defi- 
ciencies of the IGA, which I inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on July 1, 
1969. 

Mr. Speaker, wheat is in great surplus. 
The U.S. carryover at the beginning of 
the 1969 marketing year is estimated at 
nearly 800 million bushels. Incredibly, 
the combined carryover of Canadian, 
Australian, and United States wheat pro- 
ducers will soon reach 2.3 billion bushels. 

If the United States is willing to sus- 
tain the financial burdens of the carry- 
over, and the further burdens of supply 
management programs, so also must 
our competitors bear these same bur- 
dens. Open price warfare could result if 
pressures—political as well as econom- 
ic—continue to hobble the IGA. 

Mr. Speaker, Kansas wheat farmers 
must depend upon foreign sales for dis- 
posal of half their crop. Prosperity in 
Kansas and other wheat-producing 
States depends upon the success of these 
talks on the IGA. 

Those of us from the wheat States 
await the outcome with guarded opti- 
mism. Secretary Hardin and Assistant 
Secretary Palmby have demonstrated 
their understanding of the importance of 
foreign wheat sales, and the difficulties 
we are experiencing under the terms of 
the International Grains Arrangement. 

Mr, Speaker, the time for decisive ac- 
tion on behalf of the wheat industry is 
now. 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT 


(Mr. MOORHEAD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years there has been a growing 
recognition of the need for a dramatic 
expansion of housing production, par- 
ticularly housing for low- and moderate- 
income families. 

The Congress recognized this need by 
stating as its goal—in the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1968—the 
production of 6 million dwellings for 
moderate- and low-income families over 
the next 10 years and for increasing 
other production to an average rate of 2 
million dwellings. 

We can make this shift from low to 
high production only if we have the com- 
mitment and the cooperation of the 
homebuilding industry, and the genius 
of American business to supply the 
needed skill, resources, and technology. 
We also need the commitment of Ameri- 
can labor pledged to supply manpower 
without discrimination, the good working 
relationships of government at all levels, 
and the people themselves. 

The urgency of this matter requires 
that steps be taken immediately to de- 
velop cost-saving building innovations. 
One of the biggest stumbling blocks to 
this effort has been the thousands of 
different, often conflicting building codes 
across the country. Combine this with the 
lack of an authoritative technical insti- 
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tution to review and approve innovative 
construction techniques, and the result 
is higher costs of homes and obstacles 
to the introduction of new materials. 

The legislation which I am introduc- 
ing today, with 27 cosponsors, proposes a 
solution to this problem. My bill would 
establish a nongovernmental institution, 
called the National Institute of Building 
Sciences, to be organized under the aus- 
pices of the National Academies of 
Science and Engineering which would 
supply technical advice to the building 
industry, and act as a clearinghouse for 
the many governmental agencies, insti- 
tutions, and professional groups now en- 
gaged in developing cost standards and 
appraising new housing materials and 
construction methods. 

To facilitate the initial program, I pro- 
pose that the Federal Government pro- 
vide annual grants of up to $5 million for 
the first 5 years, after which the Insti- 
tute would be self-supporting through 
fees, subscriptions, grants, and contracts 
with industry and government. 

The proposal has the endorsement of 
the National Commission on Urban 
Problems—the Douglas commission— 
the President’s Committee on Housing, 
the American Institute of Architects, and 
the Housing Producers Council. 

The growth and development of simi- 
lar institutions throughout Europe has 
been extremely valuable in overcoming 
severe housing shortages since the end 
of World War II. They usually operate 
as governmental agencies in each coun- 
try. In this country, however, I feel that 
such an institution, whose operations 
would be directed by representatives of 
industry, professional societies, labor 
unions, academic and technical institu- 
tions, and the general public would be 
most effective as a nongovernmental ad- 
visory body, serving as an umbrella for 
the many existing organizations and 
agencies which now operate on an un- 
coordinated basis. 

In addition to providing an imagina- 
tive impetus for needed housing at rea- 
sonable costs, this legislation would have 
the additional effect of creating more 
jobs and lowering the rate of seasonable 
unemployment in the building trades in- 
dustry. 

If we are serious about our housing 
goals, it is imperative that action be 
taken now. 

Mr. Speaker, I am delighted that this 
bill is being cosponsored by Members 
from every section of the country, and 
by representatives of both parties. 


THE CLEAN WATER RESTORATION 
ACT 


(Mr. DINGELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of June 6, 1969, I wrote the Gov- 
ernors of each of the 50 States, the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, 
and the Governors of Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands as follows: 

As you probably know, funding of the con- 
struction grant program under the Clean 
Water Restoration Act has been grossly short 
of the authorizations contained in that Act. 
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The House Committee on Appropriations 
is currently considering a recommendation 
that $214 million in funds be provided for 
fiscal year 1970, the same as was provided 
in fiscal year 1969. The authorization for 
fiscal 1969 was $700 million and the authori- 
zation for fiscal 1970 is $1 billion. 

I would greatly appreciate your providing 
me with information on the impact this 
short-funding has had on the water pollu- 
tion control and abatement programs in your 
State. Have water pollution control and 
abatement programs been held back, or have 
arrangements been made to take up the slack 
resulting from the short-fall in Federal 
funds? If the latter, how much has been the 
additional cost to your State? 

I and several other Members of the House, 
both Democratic and Republican, have joined 
together in an effort to secure full funding 
of the Act for fiscal year 1970. I believe the 
information which I have requested of you 
would be helpful in this effort. 


To date, I have received responses 
from approximately half of the State 
Governors and from the Governors of 
Guam and the Virgin Islands. I am 
pleased to be able to report that a sub- 
stantial majority of those who have re- 
sponded support the efforts of myself and 
others to secure full funding of the 
Clean Water Restoration Act construc- 
tion grant program for fiscal year 1970. 

So that my colleagues may have an 
opportunity to acquaint themselves with 
the feeling of our Governors with regard 
to this matter, I include the responses 
I have received to date in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp at the end of my remarks. 
In due course, I shall place the additional 
responses I receive in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The material follows: 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., June 16, 1969. 
Hon. JoHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DINGELL: This is in reply to your 
letter of June 6, 1969 regarding funding of 
the construction grant program under the 
Clean Water Restoration Act. 

Arizona’s allocation of PL-660 money has 
been sufficient to meet the demand for the 
past several years. During the immediate 
past three years the requests for PL-660 
money have almost exactly equaled our allot- 
ment. Based on our present projections we 
anticipate that our 1970 allotment of ap- 
proximately two million dollars will be suffi- 
cient to again satisfy all applicants. It is 
possible, of course, that several projects will 
develop that we have not anticipated. This 
is particularly true of projects on our Indian 
Reservations that are being stimulated by 
grants from the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration. 

I appreciate your interest and concern in 
this matter. 

Sincerely, 
Jack WILLIAMS, 
STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
Little Rock, June 17, 1969. 
Hon. JoHN D, DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: We have re- 
ceived your request of June 6th, and take 
pleasure in transmitting the following in- 
formation. 

The “short funding” mentioned in your 
letter has not caused a great impact on the 
Overall grant program prior to the past two 
fiscal years. However, with the adoption of 
the Water Quality Standards, with its abate- 
ment schedule for existing sources of pollu- 
tion, the amounts appropriated for fiscal 
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years 1968 and 1969 have not been sufficient 
to fully fund all needed projects. Under the 
FY 1969 appropriation of $214,000,000, 
Arkansas received an allotment of $2,829,800; 
in addition to this amount we have received 
$231,620 in grant funds reallocated from 
other states, making a total of $3,061,420 in 
useable funds. As of this date the construc- 
tion grant fund balance is $984,017, with 
grant requests and anticipated grant in- 
creases remaining to be made of $922,000, 
which will leave a balance of approximately 
$62,000. As this money is available until 
December of 1969, it can be added to the 
$2,829,800 which Arkansas will receive for 
FY 1970 under the present proposed national 
appropriation of $214 million, giving a use- 
able allocation of $2,891,800. 

Grant requests are on hand at this time 
from four of the municipalities on the abate- 
ment list (Hot Springs, Little Rock, 
Dardanelle, North Little Rock) totaling 
$3,400,410; in addition to this, requests are 
expected from other municipalities which 
will probably total approximately $1,000,000. 
Subtracting the proposed allocation shown 
above will result in a deficit of approximately 
$1.5 million for the coming fiscal year. 

To combat this situation in prior years, 
the Arkansas Pollution Control Commission 
has initiated a policy of giving a municipal- 
ity a partial grant and making up the re- 
mainder during the next fiscal year, however, 
this practice cannot be carried on indefi- 
nitely as the program is authrized only un- 
til June 30, 1971. 

Under the present authorization, Arkan- 
sas will receive about 1.3% of the national 
allocation for FY 1970; carrying this per- 
centage forward, the State would receive 
over $13 million should the full authoriza- 
tion of $1 billion be appropriated. Obvi- 
ously this would be far more money than 
could possibly be used, however, it is felt 
that the amounts now received are short of 
those needed to complete the work at hand, 
A realistic estimate of the amounts needed 
for the two next fiscal years would be between 
45 and 5 million dollars. At this time no 
State monies have been appropriated rela- 
tive to the construction grant program and 
it is not expected that any will be forthcom- 
ing soon. 

As another matter of extreme interest to 
the Commission, the monies appropriated 
under Section 7(b) of the Act have repeat- 
ediy fallen short of the percentages author- 
ized for Federal assistance in the mainte- 
nance of State water pollution control pro- 
grams. It is hoped that consideration will 
also be given to this facet of the overall 
program, as it is felt to be of equal or greater 
importance as the construction grants pro- 
gram. 

I hope the foregoing information will en- 
able you to properly evaluate the grants 
program with respect to Arkansas, however, 
should we be of any further assistance, 
please do not hesitate to call on us, 

Will all good wishes, 

Sincerely, 
WINTHROP ROCKEFELLER, 
Governor. 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
Sacramento, July 2, 1969. 
Hon. JoHN D. DINGELL, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The lack of funds 
for the construction grant program under 
the Clean Water Restoration Act, referred 
to in your letter of June 6, has indeed held 
back the water pollution control and abate- 
ment program in California. 

For fiscal year 1969, our State Water Re- 
sources Control Board received 174 applica- 
tions for grants totaling $55 million. From 
the $214 million appropriation, California’s 
allocation was approximately $15 million. 
This provided for 52 grants, less than one- 
third of the requests. 
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For fiscal year 1970, 183 applications have 
been received requesting grants totaling $59 
million. Already, 38 projects have qualified 
or are pending certification for grants which 
would exceed the anticipated total of $15 
million from the $214 million recommended 
in the federal budget. In other words, the 
presently anticipated allocation would be ex- 
hausted before the fiscal year even began. 

A bill has been introduced in the Cali- 
fornia Legislature to provide state funds to 
match federal grants. However, under the 
formula of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, this would result in providing for 
larger grants but to fewer projects. There is 
no state program at present which would 
provide for grants to construct sewerage 
works. 

The authorization in the Act of $700 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1969 and $1 billion for 
fiscal year 1970 lead communities to believe 
that ample grant funds would be available. 
The actual appropriation of only $214 mil- 
lion tends to discourage the construction of 
all necessary sewage treatment facilities since 
communities are reluctant to provide for the 
entire cost when there is a prospect of grant 
assistance. 

Your efforts to secure full funding of the 
Act for fiscal year 1970 are very much ap- 
preciated and have my support. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
RONALD REAGAN, 
Governor. 
COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL 
RESOURCES, 
Denver, Colo., July 1, 1969. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: Your letter 
of June 6, 1969 to Governor Love was re- 
ferred to me for reply. Please forgive the delay 
in answering your request. To properly re- 
spond, it was necessay to obtain informa- 
tion from the Water Pollution Control 
Division of the Department of Public Health. 

Since 1957 Colorado has been requiring the 
construction of secondary sewage treatment 
facilities. As a result, over 98 percent of the 
sewered communities in Colorado are pres- 
ently equipped with secondary facilities. 
Also, unlike states in other parts of our coun- 
try, Colorado has very few large communities, 
Most of these large communities installed 
sewage treatment facilities in the early 
years of the Construction Grant Program. Re- 
quests from these communities now are gen- 
erally restricted to Federal aid for enlarge- 
ment of their treatment plants rather than 
completely new facilities. As a result Colo- 
rado has not found that the reduction in 
Federal funds for the Sewage Construction 
Grant Program has had much effect on our 
abatement program. However, it is our under- 
standing that at least two communities are 
presently considering new metropolitan- 
type facilities which will dip quite heavily 
into our construction grant monies and 
could possibly affect our abatement program 
in the next year or so. 

I hope this information will be helpful to 
you in your efforts to obtain full funding 
under the Clean Water Restoration Act. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. W. Ten EYCK. 
STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
Hartford, June 10, 1969. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE DINGELL: Thank you 
for your letter of June 6 and for your in- 
terest in water pollution abatement. 

In 1967, the Connecticut General Assembly 
adopted a Clean Water Act for this State and 
approved a $150 million bond issue to 
finance it, that sum being considered at the 
time to be sufficient. 
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However, because Federal funds have not 
been forthcoming in the amount that we 
expected, it was necessary for me to call upon 
the General Assembly this year for an addi- 
tional $100 million in bonds to keep our pol- 
lution control program on schedule. 

The program is being administered by the 
State Water Resources Commission, a di- 
vision of the Department of Agriculture and 
Natural Resources, and I am asking the 
Commissioner of that Department, Joseph N. 
Gill, to write to you in more detail about this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN DEMPSEY, 
Governor. 
STATE OF CONNECTICUT DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES, 
Hartford, June 20, 1969. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE DINGELL: Governor 
Dempsey’s letter of June 10th advised that 
you would receive more detailed reaction to 
your letter of June 6th from this agency. 
Short-funding has curtailed abatement prog- 
ress in Connecticut ever since the enactment 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 
1956. The Clean Water Restoration Act of 
1966 by providing for federal reimbursement 
offered a possibility of proceeding with a 
reasonable program. Connecticut immedi- 
ately passed legislation and provided funds 
for the federal share to abate all the pollu- 
tion within the state within a period of five 
years. This program contemplated pre-fi- 
nancing more than $110 million of federal 
grants and receiving under the existing au- 
thorizations about $48 million through fiscal 
1971, with the hope of recovering the re- 
mainder from subsequent federal programs. 
In the two years we have been operating 
under this program the State has pre-fi- 
nanced $37,393,098 which will increase rapidly 
in the next few months. During this period 
we have received from the Federal Govern- 
ment $5,859,300. This experience leads us to 
conclude that the accumulative inadequa- 
cies in federal appropriations are increasingly 
difficult to handle by even the most progres- 
sive state plan. 

In addition to providing this requested in- 
formation I believe it is also appropriate to 
comment on the efforts during the last year 
and a half to secure fuller funding by the 
Federal Government. It is our understanding 
that the budget problems of the Federal 
Government will allow full authorized fund- 
ing only by some form of contracted delayed 
payments of bonded obligations. From a 
state’s viewpoint it should matter little in 
what form the obligation of the Federal 
Government is provided. 

However, the suggestions which were con- 
sidered in Congress last year complicated or 
nullified the benefits which might accrue 
from such additional funding by contractual 
arrangements. 

1. There was a condition that the arrange- 
ments for reimbursement would be termi- 
nated. Such a condition would completely 
stymie Connecticut’s efforts to operate a co- 
operative program with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

2. There was a suggestion to eliminate the 
use of tax free municipal bonds for the fi- 
nancing of sewage disposal facilities. Such 
a provision would so increase interest rates 
that local financing would become difficult, 
illegal or impossible. 

3. There is a suggestion that municipali- 
ties issue bonds to cover the federal share 
of the project as well as their own. To stay 
within fiscal or statutory requirements on 
bonded indebtedness the scope of the proj- 
ects would have to be so reduced that they 
would be merely stop-gaps or inadequate 
efforts. 
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4, It was suggested that the additional 
funding be limited by criteria which would 
have prevented financial assistance to the 
correction of many important pollution 
problems, 

5. There was the suggestion that federal 
contractual arrangements would only cover 
principal and not interest. This would pro- 
duce an administrative problem for state 
agencies in deciding which municipality 
would receive full federal aid and which 
would have to bear part of the interest cost. 

If methods of more fully funding the fed- 
eral program are again considered such unde- 
sirable features may again be drafted, or 
new and more disagreeable conditions might 
be developed. In following these legislative 
attempts to provide additional funds, we 
have always deemed the incorporation of 
these difficulties as unnecessary. It would 
appear that a simple change in the Federal 
Act which would permit a contractual agree- 
ment by the Federal Government to pay the 
annual costs of those bonds which have been 
issued by a state to provide to the munici- 
pality the federal funds which were or are 
not available would accomplish what seems 
to be the legislative purpose without dis- 
ruption of progressive state plans. 

There seems to be no difficulty in state 
bonding at reasonable rates for funds suffi- 
cient to obtain the construction of the 
needed facilities. The paper work and admin- 
istrative difficulties would be eliminated be- 
cause the projects have already been proc- 
essed and approved for federal grants. It 
would be easier for the Federal Government 
to work with a few state agencies than with 
thousands of municipalities. With such en- 
couragement more states would be inclined 
to adopt a pre-financing arrangement so that 
their pollution abatement program can be 
put on firm schedules and those who already 
have such programs, which I believe includes 
your State, would be inclined to enlarge the 
pre-financing concept as may be required. 

The difficulty with such a suggestion is 
that it appears so simple that one suspects 
there must be a hidden difficulty that has 
already prevented its adoption. However, we 
have exposed it many times to those in charge 
of pollution abatement programs in other 
states, to people working on interstate pro- 
grams or in the regional offices of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Administration 
and to Commissioner Dominick and have un- 
covered no unforeseen difficulty. Actually, 
this discussion of our proposal was developed 
in cooperation with the Director of the State 
Water Resources Commission, John J. Curry, 
who operates our state program. 

It is hoped that you will find this rather 
lengthy additional response to the informa- 
tion you solicited worth your consideration 
in your efforts to secure full funding, a task 
to which you carry our fullest hope. 

I have taken the liberty of providing copies 
of this answer to Connecticut's Congressional 
delegation because it should be opportune for 
their consideration of this problem. 

Very truly yours, 
JosEePH N. GILL, 
Commissioner. 
STATE OF DELAWARE, 
Dover, June 11, 1969. 
Hon, JoHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: Thank you 
very much for your letter of June 6 regard- 
ing the Clean Water Restoration Act. 

I am forwarding a copy of your corre- 
spondence to Mr. John C. Bryson, Executive 
Director of the Delaware Water and Air 
Resources Commission, for his review and 
direct reply to you. I am sure that Mr. 
Bryson will be able to give the information 
that you request regarding the impact that 
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the fund shortages have on our water pollu- 
tion control and abatement programs in the 
State of Delaware. 
Sincerely, 
RUSSELL W, PETERSON, 
Governor. 


STATE OF DELAWARE WATER AND AIR 
RESOURCES COMMISSION, 
Dover, June 23, 1969. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: Governor 
Peterson has asked me to reply to your letter 
to him of June 6, 1969, The appropriations 
of $214 million as opposed to the $1 billion 
authorized will drastically reduce the efforts 
of the State to meet the 1972 deadline im- 
posed by the Water Quality Act of 1967. 

The states, in good faith and with the 
understanding that such funds would be 
authorized, gave commitments to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for a five-year clean up 
program. This accelerated push for pollu- 
tion abatement used up all of Delaware’s 
construction funds without any effort on 
the part of the agency to encourage projects 
via the aid route. In fact, we now have 
several projects pending that we will not 
be able to finance within the foreseeable 
future. Our needs during the next five years 
will be approximately $75 million. Of this 
amount (at the current rate) only approxi- 
mately $5 million of federal aid will be 
available. Therefore, you can readily appre- 
ciate the great void between the 30% eligi- 
bility ($22.5 million) and the amount of 
funds allocated to the State for construction 
grants. 

It is my opinion that it will be necessary 
for Delaware and many other states to re- 
submit time schedules for compliance with 
the 1967 Water Quality Act. Currently, the 
major responsibility for this slow down lies 
with the federal government. This is due 
to both hesitation in approving state stand- 
ards and the drastic reduction in construc- 
tion grant funds made available to the states. 
Unfortunately, we have been unable to pro- 
vide state funds to keep up Water Pollution 
efforts, since we have found it necessary 
to undergo some rather major tax programs 
in the state to meet current fiscal obliga- 
tions, It is anticipated that some state aid 
for sewerage construction can be made avail- 
able next year. 

If you have any further questions, please 
feel free to contact me. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN C. BRYSON, 
Executive Director. 


HAWAII EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS, 
Honolulu, June 19, 1969. 
Hon, JoHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: This is in 
reply to your request of June 6, 1969 rela- 
tive to the State of Hawaii's construction 
grant program for water pollution abate- 
ment. 

Our water pollution control program in 
Hawaii has been temporarily retarded. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1968-69, the total esti- 
mated cost for all projects was $7,100,000 of 
which $2,345,000 was anticipated to be the 
federal grant portion. However, the annual 
federal allotment for fiscal year 1968-69 to 
Hawaii was $951,750 which was only 40% 
of the total federal grant request. Attached 
is a copy of our fiscal year 1968-69 sum- 
mary of our construction projects. 

In an effort to compensate for the federal 
short funding, the Department of Health 
submitted an administrative request bill for 
an appropriation of $5,000,000 to the State 
Legislature. The Legislature, however, passed 
an amended bill of only $1,500,000 which 
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still left a balance of $3,500,000 million in 
the total estimated project costs for the State 
during this period. 

In spite of the adverse change in federal 
funding, our State continues to move ahead 
with plans for the control of water pollu- 
tion in anticipation of federal funds. Your 
efforts to secure full funding of the Clean 
Water Restoration Act is most encouraging. 
We hope that enough support can be gen- 
erated in Congress so that the federal govern- 
ment can provide the authorized funding 
for the abatement phase of our water pollu- 
tion control program. 

With warm personal regards. May the Al- 
mighty be with you and yours always. 

Sincerely, 


JOHN A. BURNS. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS’ 
1968-69 


Estimated 
amount of 
Federal 
grant to be 
requested 


Estimated 
total 
project 
costs 


City and county of Honolulu: 
Nanakuli interceptor $1, 500, 000 $495, 000 
Makaha sec. 3 interceptor 350, 000 115, 500 

Hawaii County: 

Kailua interceptor. 900, 000 297, 000 
Kawaihae-Puako secondary 
treatment and interceptor... 750, 000 247, 500 
Kauai County: Lihue-Nawiliwili 
interceptor 850, 000 280, 500 

Maui County: _ 

Honokowai secondary treat- 
ment and interceptor 

Kaunakakai secondary treat- 
ment and interceptor 

Lanai secondary treatment and 
interceptor 


497 000 
247, 500 
165, 000 
2, 343, 000 


500, 000 


7, 100, 000 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
Springfield, June 25, 1969. 
Hon. Joun D., DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: In your let- 
ter of June 6, 1969, you stated that the 
House Committee on Appropriations is cur- 
rently considering funding of construction 
grants for sewage treatment works under 
the Clean Water Restoration Act (Public 
Law 84-660). 

The authorization for fiscal 1970 is $1 bil- 
lion, but the proposed appropriation is for 
$214 million. Therefore, the Illinois allot- 
ment will be approximately $9.8 million ys. 
the $53.3 million at maximum authorized. 
This short funding has a serious impact on 
progress in Illinois toward construction of 
necessary abatement works. This is particu- 
larly true of the cities along the Illinois River, 
Lake Michigan and other interstate waters. 
The proposed funding will be sufficient for 
about 20 to 25 projects only. 

There are now on hand, Federal grant ap- 
plications for 273 projects having a total 
cost of $187 million, and eligible for $55 mil- 
lion in grants at 30 percent. Fifty-six proj- 
ects requesting $18 million in grants are in 
the metropolitan Cook County; 217 projects 
are outside Cook County with grant requests 
of $37 million. All of these projects are re- 
quired to be completed by July, 1972 in com- 
pliance with the Federal-State Water Qual- 
ity Standards established in accord with the 
Federal Water Quality Act of 1965. 
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Many construction projects have been held 
back and others have been progressing slowly 
because of difficulties with financing. Prac- 
tically all interstate projects were planned 
and scheduled in expectation that funds au- 
thorized by the Clean Water Restoration Act 
would be available. In spite of this, twenty 
downstate projects and two Metropolitan 
Sanitary District projects did proceed in 
FY 69 under potential reimbursement faa- 
tures of the Federal Act. 
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A one billion dollar Water Resources Gen- 
eral Obligation Bond Referendum for Illi- 
nois in November, 1968 received a majority 
of “Yes” votes. However, because a major- 
ity of votes cast in the election was required, 
the issue did not receive legal approval. This 
bond issue was intended, in part, to assist 
municipalities in construction of sewage 
treatment works. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD B. OGILVIE, 
Governor. 


STATE OF MAINE, 
Augusta, June 19, 1969. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: I have noted 
the concern expressed by your letter of 
June 6, 1969 for the effect of the lag of 
appropriations by the Congress behind the 
authorizations of the Clean Water Restora- 
tion Act. 

Here in Maine we are equally concerned, 
have tried to keep the program momentum 
with pre-financing provisions of a limited 
nature, and now have before the Legislature 
a bond issue bill which carries a pre-financ- 
ing provision as well. 

Our water quality restoration implementa- 
tion plan was based upon the authorization 
and is now in danger of falling out of gear 
badly. The first two years of the Act’s four 
year authorization period would, if fully 
funded, have provided Maine with a total of 
$7.5 million in aid generating approximately 
$15 million in construction. Instead the di- 
rect aid figure amounted to about $3.5 mil- 
lion generating $6.8 million in construction. 
Fortunately some projects were saved by a 
pre-financing provision authorized by the 
1967 Legislature leaving only $0.7 million of 
authorization uncovered. 

To the best of our knowledge the Fiscal Year 
1970 aid figure will approximate $1.8 million 
for Maine which will drop us behind from an 
authorized $6.1 million figure and provide 
a lag of $4.3 million in aid and $8.6 million 
in construction. In Fiscal Year 1971 $7.3 
million was authorized and if there is a 
continuation of present policy we will slip 
back another $5.5 million. So as matters now 
stand we will be out of line by $21 million 
dollars worth of construction by July 1, 1971. 

There is a bill before the current Legisla- 
tive session to provide fifty million dollars in 
state money for the program including pre- 
financing but in addition to Legislative ap- 
proval, it must pass Statewide referendum as 
well. A problem somewhat unrelated but 
nevertheless a problem is that Maine must 
recover the $5.3 million now invested in pre- 
financing from 1970 and 1971 funding of the 
federal grants in aid unless it is to sacrifice 
this money. 

Maine communities under present con- 
struction costs must participate in something 
over $150 million in abatement projects and 
it is easy to see the impact of short fall on 
the program. At the present time the cost 
increase in construction is a prime factor in 
estimating the cost of delay. 

I wish to express my gratitude for your con- 
cern in this matter and assure you that we 
will be pleased to supply any additional in- 
formation at any time. 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH M, CURTIS, 
Governor. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Annapolis, Må., June 25, 1969. 
Hon, JoHN D., DINGELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: At the request 
of Governor Mandel, I am replying to your 
letter of June 6th concerning the funding 
of the construction grant program under the 
Clean Water Restoration Act. 
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Governor Mandel recently appeared before 
the Public Works Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, at which time this 
subject was under discussion. 

We are pleased to enclose herewith a copy 
of Governor Mandel’s testimony of June 9th 
as we feel that his remarks will give you, 
substantially, the information you requested. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH G. ANASTASI, 
Administrative Officer. 


Testimony oF Gov. MARVIN MANDEL 

Mr, Chairman, members of the Committee, 
I appreciate the opportunity to be here te 
express my support for increased appropria- 
tions for sewage purification plants. 

Specifically, I appear before you today to 
urge you to appropriate the full sum of 
money authorized in the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act for grants to communities 
for the construction of sewage purification 
works. The Act authorizes one billion dol- 
lars for that purpose in fiscal year 1970. I 
am informed that the President’s budget 
requests only 214 million dollars—the same 
as last year. 

Mr. Chairman, 214 million dollars is woe- 
fully inadequate. One billion dollars is not 
enough. And I believe the Governors of all 
the states would agree with me. If support 
for sewage purification works is limited to 
that amount, the effectiveness of the na- 
tional water pollution control effort will be 
severely lessened, 

Let me assure you that I am aware of the 
extraordinary pressures on the nation’s 
budget. I fully appreciate the desire of the 
President and some members of Congress to 
cut back and defer expenditures wherever 
possible. 

State and local budgets are under similar 
pressures, In Maryland, and in many other 
states, it is unwise to defer construction of 
water pollution control facilities—unless we 
can defer pollution too. 

So many of the problems I face today as 
Governor of Maryland—and you face too in 
the area of your own responsibilities—are 
embedded in social and economic disparities 
that no amount of public expenditures alone 
can remedy. The point is, the aggravating 
problems caused by municipal sewage pollu- 
tion can be solved now. They can be solved 
by the simple expenditure of a relatively 
small sum of money. Furthermore, construc- 
tion of sewage purification plants now is the 
cheaper method. Deferring the ultimate con- 
struction of these needed plants means add- 
ing the social and actual costs of inadequate 
pollution control to the construction costs 
of the plants. 

In addition, municipal sewage is one 
source of pollution that we know how to 
control, It can be corrected now, It will never 
be less expensive to correct than today. 

I stated earlier in my testimony that one 
billion dollars is inadequate for the con- 
struction of sewage purification works in 
fiscal 1970. Let me tell you about our ex- 
perience in Maryland to illustrate the point. 

In 1967 Maryland entered the local, State 
and Federal program of the Clean Water 
Restoration Act of 1966. Water quality 
standards were adopted for all waters of the 
State. Standards and plans for implementa- 
tion for interstate waters were approved by 
the Secretary of the Department of Interior. 
These standards thus became Federal as well 
as State. 

The Maryland plan requires that by 1971 
all municipalities in Maryland have arranged 
financing and have completed or have under 
construction the most advanced sewage puri- 
fication works available under current 
technology. 

In 1966, when Maryland began this pro- 
gram, approximately 720 thousand persons 
were contributing to water pollution for lack 
of modern sewage purification works. In 
addition, Maryland is growing at an average 
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rate of approximately 80 thousand persons 
per year. Thus, in a five year period, it was 
imperative that Maryland finance sewage 
works for a total of 1.12 million people— 
or an average of 224 thousand per year for 
five years. 

Maryland's experience in 1966 was that the 
grant eligible portion of sewage facilities cost 
about 150 dollars per person. That figure in- 
creases at the rate of about 15 per cent per 
year. That means that by 1971 Maryland can 
expect to pay 300 dollars per person. 

The average annual cost of the plan 
eligible for Federal and State grants (at an 
average construction rate providing service 
for an additional 224 thousand persons per 
year at an average cost of 225 dollars per 
person) is 50.4 million dollars. Maryland’s 
communities are fully eligible for the maxi- 
mum Federal grant. Thus the allotment to 
Maryland to finance a 55 per cent grant is 
slightly more than 27.7 million dollars. 

If Congress appropriates one billion dol- 
lars, Maryland's allotment will be close to 17 
million dollars. This is about 11 million dol- 
lars short of the amount needed. In order for 
Maryland to receive the allotment needed to 
finance the plan approved by the State and 
Federal governments, Congress would need 
to appropriate 1.64 billion dollars. 

At the level of President Nixon’s budget 
request, Maryland can expect to receive 3.5 
million dollars in fiscal year 1970. This is 
about one-eighth of the amount needed to 
comply with the approved plan. New sewage 
purification facilities to complement the 
population growth that qualify for Federal 
grants total almost 10 million dollars—or 
about three times that which Maryland 
would be entitled to receive under the Presi- 
dent's budget request. 

Clearly, one billion dollars is not enough 
to finance the Federal share of construction 
of municipal sewage purification facilities. 
214 million dollars is grossly inadequate. 

Maryland’s plan did not anticipate that 
Federal grant funds would be sufficient to 
fully finance the Federal share in the first 
five years. Instead, the Maryland General As- 
sembly authorized the sale of 150 million 
dollars in bonds to pay the outright State 
grant and to pre-finance any deficiency in 
the Federal grant offer. This was done on 
the basis of the authorization for reim- 
bursement through fiscal year 1971 and the 
hope that the reimbursement provision 
would be extended beyond 1971 in later 
amendments. 

A Sanitary Facilities Fund was established 
for those purposes. The law authorizing the 
sale of bonds provides that reimbursements 
received from the Federal government be de- 
posited in the fund to be used to finance 
other works. Thus, the fund was designed to 
provide capital to make up the deficiency in 
the early years of the program. If reim- 
bursements came in as expected, Maryland 
could continue to build for growth and 
modern sewage purification works, The State 
share would be taken out of the fund until 
it was depleted early in 1980. 

Maryland did not anticipate the default 
in the appropriation schedule authorized by 
the Federal Act. As a result, because our 
carefully conceived plan is working well, 
Maryland is in financial trouble. During 
the first two years the backlog of purifi- 
cation needs was reduced from 720 thousand 
to approximately 300 thousand. If the 
Federal government appropriates the 
amounts authorized in the Act, Maryland's 
backlog needs will be financed and under 
construction by mid-1970, months ahead of 
our target date. 

At the present rate of Federal appropria- 
tions, Maryland will receive about 14 million 
dollars for fiscal years 1968 through 1971. 
57.5 million dollars was anticipated under 
the Federal Act for the same fiscal years. 
Thus, the Sanitary Facilities Fund will go 
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broke early in fiscal year 1970 unless Fed- 
eral appropriations are increased. 

You might be interested in the fact that 
actual Federal grants for construction of 
sewage purification works in Maryland aver- 
age less than 10 per cent compared to the 
55 per cent grant authorization of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act. 

In closing, I want to express my concern 
in support of increased appropriations for 
sewage purification plants. Our people are 
fed up with billion dollar talk and million 
dollar action. 

The example set by Congress can greatly 
enhance or hinder the national water pollu- 
tion control effort. 

An effective program has been developed in 

Maryland. This program includes local, State 
and Federal partnership. But unless Mary- 
land continues to receive Federal support the 
program will fail for lack of financial sup- 
port. 
This means other states will be less apt to 
try and work out programs involving all three 
levels of government. And this means that 
industry will be less apt to place a high pri- 
ority on nonproductive water pollution con- 
trol investments. These are two very serious 
consequences of decreasing the amount of 
Federal involvement in the sewage purifi- 
cation effort. 

In summary, pollution caused by munici- 
pal sewage is unnecessary. This type of pol- 
lution can be lessened by constructing mod- 
ern sewage purification works. The cost of 
building these plants five years from now 
will be double today’s cost. This is one prob- 
lem that can be solved—with a modest ex- 
penditure of Federal funds now. 

Therefore, I urge this subcommittee to look 
favorably on appropriating the full one bil- 
lion dollars for construction grants in fiscal 
year 1970 as authorized in the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
Lansing, June 27, 1969. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE DINGELL: Governor 
Milliken has asked me to reply to your re- 
quest for information on the effect of the 
short-funding of the Clean Water Restora- 
tion Act on Michigan's water pollution con- 
trol program. The people of Michigan have 
expressed their concern over this growing 
threat to our environment by passing the 
$446 million Clean Water Bond issue last No- 
vember. The Michigan Legislature responded 
to this mandate of the people and on June 12, 
1969, Governor Milliken signed into law Pub- 
lic Act 21 which is the enabling legislation 
for the disbursement of $285 million of the 
Clean Water Bond issue to be used in the 
construction of sewage treatment facilities 
eligible under provisions of P.L. 84-660. I am 
enclosing a copy of this Act for your infor- 
mation. Sec. 3(2) of Act 21 provides that a 
treatment works qualifying for a grant under 
this Act and under P.L. 84-660 shall receive 
a 25% state grant, an additional payment 
from the state water pollution control fund 
as an advance against the prospective federal 
share and a portion of the annual allotment 
to Michigan under provisions of P.L, 84-660. 
The Act provides that the total grant shall 
not be less than 55% of the eligible cost until 
June 30, 1971 which is the expiration of the 
funding authorization of P.L. 84-660. 

The needs study which provided the factual 
information on which the Clean Water Bond 
issue was based indicated a total need of $570 
million for treatment works which would be 
eligible for $285 million in grants under P.L. 
84-660 at the 50% Federal participation com- 
mitment. In addition, this study projected a 
need for an additional $641 million expendi- 
ture for the control of storm water overflows 
and for lateral sewers. The bulk of this $641 
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million will have to be furnished by local 
units of government without the assistance 
of grants from the Federal government. Fifty 
million dollars of the Clean Water Bond issue 
will be utilized to assist small communities 
in Michigan in the construction of lateral 
sewers based on financial and water pollution 
control needs. This enabling legislation is 
currently in its final stages in the Legislature. 

The foregoing information illustrates the 
concern of the people of Michigan over the 
water pollution problem. The Clean Water 
Bond issue and the passage of the imple- 
mentation legislation resulted in a slowdown 
in the construction of sewage treatment fa- 
cilities in Michigan from early 1968 to the 
present time. On June 25, 1969, the Michigan 
Water Resources Commission presented to 
the Michigan Legislature, in accordance with 
Act 21, P.A. of 1969, two lists of projects eli- 
gible for grant funds under the State Act 
and under P.L. 84-660, copies of which are 
enclosed, The first list, titled “Applicants 
eligible for additional grant funds under 
Sec. 3(1) of Act 329, P.A, of 1966, as 
amended” is a listing of 39 projects on which 
construction commenced after June 30, 1967. 
These 39 projects have a total of $48,496,912 
and are eligible for $24,248,456 under provi- 
sions of PL. 84-660. These projects have 
already had committed a total of $13,020,822 
in Federal grants under P.L. 84-660, pri- 
marily at a 30% rate and are now eligible 
for an additional $11,227,634 from the Fed- 
eral government to bring them up to the 
50% Federal participation commitment. The 
second list consists of applicants who intend 
to award construction contracts before De- 
cember 31, 1969. This list contains 54 proj- 
ects with a total estimated project cost of 
$133,179,225 and are eligible for $66,589,612 
under the 50% Federal participation com- 
mitment. 

The additional cost to the State and the 
local units of government is the interest cost 
of bonding for the unpaid Federal commit- 
ment. Based on past appropriations for P.L. 
84-660 grants, the Federal government will 
only be providing an estimated 5% of the 
total needs, instead of 50%. 

I am also enclosing a copy of Governor 
Milliken’s press release of June 12, 1969, 
when he signed Act 21. I would like to call 
to your attention the following portion of 
this release “Moreover, new Federal legisla- 
tive proposals have been put forward which 
would alter the basic legislation and change 
the ground rules under which the programs 
of Michigan and other states have been 
formulated, Clearly, this would represent a 
serious breach of faith with the states and 
more important would delay effective pollu- 
tion control immeasurably.” 

I trust this will provide you with the in- 
formation you require. If we may be of fur- 
ther assistance, we shall be glad to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES C. KELLOGG, 
Executive Assistant. 


GOVERNOR MILLIKEN SIGNS LEGISLATION 


Gov. William G. Milliken Thursday signed 
the enabling legislation for the allocation of 
$285 million for local grants for sewage treat- 
ment control under the Clean Water Bond 
Issue approved by voters last November. 

In signing the bill (S—107 I.E.) at a cere- 
mony in his office, the Governor was critical 
of “inaction by the federal government” on 
pollution control. He also urged local gov- 
ernments in Michigan to “expedite” their 
plans for pollution control, 

The Governor said: 

“This legislation is a major step in com- 
batting the ominous threat of pollution in 
Michigan, and in achieving clean water by 
1980. 

“By a number of actions, Michigan has 
demonstrated its commitment to this goal. 
Those legislators and citizens present at this 
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ceremony deserve the appreciation of all of 
Michigan for their efforts on behalf of the 
bond issue, and the enabling legislation. 

“Last November, the citizens of Michigan 
approved a $335 million bond issue to help 
finance local wastewater treatment facilities. 
At the same time, approval was given for a 
$100 million bond issue for the development 
of State and local outdoor recreation facil- 
ities. Our pollution control goal is to remove, 
by 1980, the threat to our inland lakes, our 
rivers, and the Great Lakes by the construc- 
tion of approximately 210 new treatment 
plants, the improvement of 126 existing sew- 
age treatment plants, and the construction 
of sewers for an additional 34% million peo- 
ple. $285 million will be distributed as grants 
for treatment plant construction and $50 
million will be used to aid small, unsewered 
communities in the construction of sewer 
systems necessary to correct existing pollu- 
tion. 

“Our financing formula for the treatment 
plant and interceptor phase of the program 
was based on Federal legislation which pro- 
vided for Federal assumption of 50 percent 
of the costs of eligible projects if the State 
would pay 25 percent. 

The federal legislation also authorized the 
appropriation of funds by 1971 which would, 
as divided among the states by specified for- 
mula, have by then covered half the Fed- 
eral government's obligation to Michigan's 
estimated project needs, Michigan’s bonding 
program is geared to 25 percent Federal fi- 
nancing by 1971 with the State to prefi- 
nance the other Federal 25 percent as well 
as paying its own 25 percent. 

“Unfortunately, Federal performance has 
not been forthcoming at a rate that will 
equal even one-half of the Federal promise. 
For example, in the upcoming fiscal year, 
Michigan’s share of the total amount au- 
thorized for this program would be roughly 
$42 million, but it appears that less than 
$8 million will be forthcoming. 

“I find it exceedingly difficult to under- 
stand the low Federal priority assigned to 
the sewage treatment works grant program 
when, in referendum after referendum across 
the country, the citizens of America have 
clearly demonstrated their very firm sup- 
port for cleaning-up our lakes and streams. 

“Moreover, new Federal legislative propos- 
als have been put forward which would alter 
the basic legislation and change the ground 
rules under which the programs of Michi- 
gan and other states have been formulated. 
Clearly, this would represent a serious breach 
of faith with the states and more important 
would delay effective pollution control 
immeasurably. 

“Michigan, with or without the Federal 
Support promised, will move ahead as rap- 
idly as possible. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that the tremendous potential of ef- 
fective Federal-State-local partnership has 
not only been circumscribed in this pro- 
gram, but will be increasingly difficult to 
invoke in any future programs. 

“Through inaction, the Federal govern- 
ment is faulting on its commitment to en- 
vironmental control. By authorizing one 
billion dollars and appropriating only $200 
million, Congress is providing about one- 
fifth of what is needed to carry out federal 
responsibility. 

“With this legislation signed today, the 
State government can provide grants to local 
government. I urge local governments to ex- 
pedite their pollution control programs in 
order to qualify for these grants. 

“I also urge favorable action by the Leg- 
islature on the companion bill to the leg- 
islation signed today. The pending legisla- 
tion would provide $50 million which would 
allow economically depressed communities 
to move ahead on their programs of collect- 
ing sewers and sewage treatment facilities. 
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“Water pollution was the subject of my 
first message to the Legislature on Febru- 
ary 6. 

“I am highly pleased now, four months 
later, to be able to sign the enabling legis- 
lation for clean water bond program.” 
[From Public Acts of 1969, State of Michigan, 

75th Legislature] 


ENROLLED SENATE BILL 107 


An act to amend the title and sections 1, 
2, 3, 6, 8 and 11 of Act No. 329 of the 
Public Acts of 1966, entitled “An act to 
provide state grants for sewage treatment 
facilities,” as amended and added by Act 
No, 75 of the Public Acts of 1968, being 
sections 323.111, 323.112, 323.113, 323.116, 
323.118 and 323.121 of the Compiled Laws 
of 1948; and to add sections 3a and 12 
to 18 
The People of the State of Michigan en- 

act: 

SECTION 1. The title and section 1, 2, 3, 6, 

8 and 11 of Act No. 329 of Public Acts of 

1966, as amended and added by Act No. 75 

of the Public Acts of 1968, being sections 

323.111, 323.112, 323.118, 323.116, 323.118 and 

323.121 of the Compiled Laws of 1948, are 

amended and sections 3a and 12 to 18 are 

added to read as follows: 


“TITLE 


“An act to prevent the discharge of un- 
treated or inadequately treated sewage or 
other liquid wastes into any waters of the 
state; to provide financial assistance to lo- 
cal agencies for the construction of treat- 
ment works to prevent such discharge; and 
to abate and prevent pollution of the wat- 
ers in and adjoining the state; and to im- 
plement Act No. 76 of the Public Acts of 
1968. 

“Sec. 1. (1) A fund to be known as the 
state water pollution control fund is es- 
tablished to be used for assisting counties, 
cities, villages, townships or other public 
bodies created by or pursuant to state law 
and having jurisdiction over disposal of sew- 
age or other liquid wastes, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as local agencies, in financing their 
construction of treatment works, 

“(2) As used in this act: 

“(a) “Treatment works’ means the various 
devices used in treatment of sewage or in- 
dustrial wastes of a liquid nature, and ex- 
tensions, improvements, remodeling, addi- 
tions and alterations thereof, including nec- 
essary intercepting sewers, outfall sewers, 
pumping, power and other equipment and 
their appurtenances, 

“(b) ‘Intercepting sewer’ means a sewer, 
including necessary pumping stations, de- 
signed or constructed for 1 or more of the 
following purposes: 

“(1) To receive the existing flow of un- 
treated or inadequately treated sewage or 
other liquid waste from 1 or more sewers or 
outlets, other than from a building or dwell- 
ing, that discharge or formerly discharged 
the flow into any waters of the state; and 
convey the flow to a treatment works. 

“(ii) To serve in lieu of an existing or pro- 
posed treatment works. 

“(iil) To convey sewage from a sewage col- 
lection system directly to a treatment works. 

“(c) ‘Outfall sewer’ means a sewer designed 
or constructed to convey the effluent from 
@ treatment works to the point of final dis- 
posal. 

“(d) ‘Construction’ means the engineering 
architectural, legal, fiscal and economic in- 
vestigations and studies, surveys, designs, 
plans, working drawings, specifications, pro- 
cedures and other similar action necessary 
to the construction of treatment works; the 
erection, building, acquisition, extension, im- 
provement, remodeling and additions to or 
alterations of treatment works; and the in- 
spection and supervision of the construction 
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of treatment works. ‘Construction’ does not 
include acquisition of lands and rights of 
way. 

“Sec. 2. The proceeds of sale of $285,000,- 
000.00 of the bonds authorized by Act No. 
76 of the Public Acts of 1968, being sections 
323.371 to 323,382 of the Compiled Laws of 
1948, or any series thereof, and any premiums 
and accrued interest received on the delivery 
thereof, shall be deposited with the state 
treasurer in the water pollution control fund. 
Disbursements from the fund shall be made 
only for specific eligible treatment works 
projects approved by the appropriation com- 
mittees and by the legislature by concurrent 
resolution adopted by a roll call vote of a 
majority of the members elected to and serv- 
ing in each house, A concurrent resolution 
shall include all or part of the projects on 
the list of eligible projects reported by the 
water resources commission as provided in 
section 16, but in case of a part only it shall 
be an entire part representing all projects on 
the list having priorities higher than those 
of projects not included in the resolution and 
projects out of the priority order shall not be 
included. The income from temporary invest- 
ments of the proceeds shall be deposited in 
the general fund. 

“Sec. 3. (1) Grants shall be made under 
this act only for treatment works eligible for 
federal grants under United States Public 
Law 84-660, as amended, and on which con- 
struction commenced after June 30, 1967, and 
shall be made in an amount equal to 25% 
of that portion of the treatment works cost 
that is eligible for such federal grant. How- 
ever, (a) treatment works which receive 
federal grants only under federal laws other 
than United States Public Law 84-660, as 
amended, and on which construction com- 
menced after June 30, 1967, are eligible for 
state grants not to exceed 25% of the cost 
of treatment works, and; (b) the sum of state 
and federal grants on projects which receive 
federal grants only under federal law other 
than United States Public Law 87-660, as 
amended, shall not exceed 75% of the cost 
of the portions of such treatment works 
which would have been eligible for grants 
under United States Public Law 84-660, as 
amended, 

“(2) Commencing July 1, 1967 and ending 
June 30, 1971, a treatment works qualifying 
for a 25% state grant under this act and a 
federal grant under United States Public 
Law 84-660, as amended, is eligible to receive 
an additional payment from the state water 
pollution control fund as an advance against 
the prospective federal share of the eligible 
treatment works cost authorized by United 
States Public Law 84-660, as amended, so that 
the combined state grant, state advance of 
the federal share, and federal grant appor- 
tioned to the treatment works shall not be 
less than 55% of the eligible cost. After June 
30, 1971, the combined state grant and state 
advance of the federal share shall not be less 
than 50% of the eligible treatment works 
cost. 

“(3) Financial assistance shall be given 
under this act to a local agency only if it 
has agreed, when filing its application for 
assistance under this act, to adjust the 
amount of its request for federal grants to 
the amount that is determined by the water 
resources commission to be available for ap- 
portionment. This agreement shall not affect 
the eligibility of the local agency for future 
reimbursement of costs of the treatment 
works, which were prefinanced by the local 
agency but which would have been eligible 
for federal grants if funds therefor had been 
available. 

“(4) Financial assistance shall be given 
under this act to a local agency only for 
treatment works on which eligibility for a 
federal grant has been established and con- 
struction contracts awarded or construction 
commenced after June 30, 1967. 
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“(5) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsections (1) and (2) of this section, when 
a treatment works owned by a local agency 
is to be replaced in whole or in part by a 
system of another local agency under an 
official plan approved by the water resources 
commission after June 30, 1967, the project 
costs eligible for a state grant to the regional 
local agency may include 50% of the present 
value of the treatment works or part there- 
of that is to be replaced, less the land value 
and any state or federal grants used in the 
construction thereof. The present value shall 
be based on a straight line depreciated cost 
including any capital improvements there- 
to based on a maximum life of 40 years for 
structures and 20 years for equipment from 
the date the treatment works was placed in 
operation. The grant shall be made only if 
the regional local agency has entered into 
an agreement for acquisition of the treat- 
ment works or part thereof to be replaced 
and applies the grant toward such acquisi- 
tion. 

“Sec, 3a. (1) Disbursements from the fund 
shall be made by the director of the depart- 
ment of administration and the state treas- 
urer in accordance with the accounting laws 
of the state only for the following purposes 
for which the bonds have been authorized: 

“(a) Expense of issuing the bonds. 

“(b) Grants and advances to local agencies 
as provided in subsections (2) and (3) and 
subsection (5) of section 3. 

“(2) Before any disbursement from the 
fund, as provided in subsection (3), is made 
to a local agency to assist it in constructing 
treatment works, the water resources com- 
mission shall certify to the director of the 
department of administration and the state 
treasurer that such agency is eligible for 
financial assistance under this act. The cer- 
tificate shall include or have attached there- 
to a certificate by the water resources com- 
mission, or by the state department of pub- 
lic health when so requested by the com- 
mission of the necessity and sufficiency of the 
treatment works and all portions thereof. 

“(3) Disbursements from the fund to a lo- 
cal agency, as authorized by section 3, shall 
be made on certification to the director of 
the department of administration and the 
state treasurer by the water resources com- 
mission that such disbursements are due. A 
local agency is eligible for this certification 
at the same time and in the same propor- 
tions that federal grant payments are au- 
thorized. However, a disbursement shall be 
made from the fund to a local agency for 
50% of the reasonable cost of preparing com- 
pleted final construction plans and specifica- 
tions for that part of the treatment works 
that is eligible for a federal grant, on (a) 
issuance of a construction permit by the de- 
partment of public health for the treatment 
works for which the construction plans and 
specifications have been prepared (b) re- 
ceipt of evidence satisfactory to the com- 
mission of the local agency’s ability to finance 
the local share of the project cost and (c) 
certification to the director of the depart- 
ment of administration and the state treas- 
urer by the water resources commission of the 
necessity and sufficiency of the plans and 
specifications. 

“Sec. 6. Federal funds allocated to the state 
before July 1, 1971, in excess of 5% of the 
eligible costs of treatment works that have 
been certified for financial assistance under 
this act, shall be used under the reimburse- 
ment provisions of United States Public Law 
84-660, as last amended by United States 
Public Law 89-753, to reimburse local agen- 
cies in full, for that portion of the federal 
share which they advanced, before such fed- 
eral funds are used for reimbursement to the 
state of any portion of the federal share 
which the state has advanced. Federal funds 
received by the state, for reimbursement of 
the portion of the federal share which the 
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state advanced, shall be deposited in the 
state water pollution control fund for state 
assistance in financing treatment works un- 
der this act. 

“Sec. 8. An official plan shall: 

“(a) Provide for timely construction of 
treatment works which will prevent the dis- 
charge of untreated or inadequately treated 
sewage or other wastes as defined by Act No. 
245 of the Public Acts of 1929, as amended, 
being sections 323.1 to 322.12a of the Com- 
piled Laws of 1948, into the waters of the 
state. 

“(b) Provide for adequate planning, zon- 
ing, population projections and engineering 
and economic studies to delineate with all 
practicable precision those portions of the 
area which public sewerage systems may rea- 
sonably be expected to serve within 10 years, 
and within 20 years, and any areas in which 
the provision of such services is not reason- 
ably foreseeable. 

“(c) Be in compliance with the state pol- 
lution control plan required by United States 
Public Law 84-660, as amended. 

“(d) Set forth a time schedule and pro- 
posed method of financing, construction and 
operation of the pollution control system. 

“(e) Be reviewed by the official planning 
agencies having jurisdiction within the local 
agency, including the regional planning 
agency, if any, for consistency with programs 
of planning for the area, which reviews shall 
be transmitted to the water resources com- 
mission with the plan, 

“Sec. 11. (1) The water resources commis- 
sion, with the consent of the head of any 
other agency of this state, shall utilize such 
officers and employees of such agency as may 
be found necessary to assist in carrying out 
the purposes of this act. 

“(2) A recipient of assistance under this 
act shall keep such records as the commis- 
sion shall prescribe, including records which 
fully disclose the amount and disposition by 
the recipient of the proceeds of such assist- 
ance, the total cost of the project or under- 
taking in connection with such assistance 
given or used, and the amount of that por- 
tion of the cost of the project or undertaking 
supplied by other sources, and such other 
records as will facilitate an effective audit. 
The commission, the auditor general and the 
state treasurer or any of their duly author- 
ized representatives shall have access, for the 
purpose of audit and examination, to any 
books, documents, papers and records of the 
recipient that are pertinent to grants re- 
ceived under this act. 

“Sec. 12. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this act or of any rule of the water 
resources commission, compliance with sec- 
tions 12 to 16 is a prerequisite to the mak- 
ing of a grant or advance under this act. 
Sections 12 to 16 provide procedures for es- 
tablishing the priority of eligible projects 
and for certifying projects for an allocation 
of grants and advances for treatment works 
construction. The point system is designed 
to give % weight to financial needs and 4 
weight to water pollution control needs. 

“Sec. 13. (1) Points assigned to a treat- 
ment works project as a complete measure 
of financial needs shall not exceed 15. 

“(2) One-fifth of a point shall be assigned 
for each $5.00 or major fraction thereof, 
based on estimated reasonable cost of the 
treatment works as entered on the applica- 
tion issued therefor by the administering 
federal agency, per capita of equivalent pop- 
ulation established by the applicant’s engi- 
neer as the basis of design of the treatment 
works, 

“(3) One-fifth of a point shall be assigned 
for each $5.00 or major fraction thereof, 
based on applicant’s oustanding financial 
obligations, exclusive of school debt, on the 
date the application is filed, per capita of 
population established by the latest federal 
census, In case of a project to be constructed 
by 1 local agency to serve any other local 
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agency or portions thereof, or project to be 
constructed by a new local agency formed by 
existing local agencies to be served, debt 
obligations per capita shall be based on the 
combined financial obligations and popula- 
tion of the areas served. 

Sec. 14. (1) Points assigned to a treatment 
works project as a complete measure of 
pollution control needs shall not exceed 15. 

“(2) Two points shall be assigned for each 
of the following interests subject to pollu- 
tion-caused injuries, which injuries will be 
corrected or substantially lessened by the 
proposed project: 

“(a) Public health, safety or welfare but 
not including bathing. 

“(b) Public water supply for domestic 
use. 

“(c) Water supply for commercial or in- 
dustrial use. 

“(d) Irrigation or livestock water supply 
for agricultural use. 

“(e) Organized public recreational use in- 
cluding bathing. 

“(f) Aesthetic value or utility of riparian 
lands. 

“(g) Water supply for wild animals, birds 
and fish, and adverse effects on aquatic life 
or plants. 

“(h) Usefulness of fish or game for human 
consumption. 

“(3) A treatment works required to be 
constructed in compliance with a judgment 
rendered by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, or with a stipulation or an order of the 
water resources commission, or an agree- 
ment with the department of public health, 
shall be assigned from 1 to 4 points in ac- 
cordance with the following schedule, if the 
stipulation, order or agreement specifically 
recites the existence of unlawful pollution 
and was in effect not less than 30 days before 
the deadline for filing applications, and if the 
pollution abatement date is such that com- 
pliance therewith would make it necessary 
to start construction during the year ending: 

“(a) June 30 of the fiscal year for which 
the application is filed, 4 points. 

““(b) June 30 of the first succeeding fiscal 
year, 3 points. 

“(c) June 30 of the second succeeding 
fiscal year, 2 points. 

“(d) June 30 of the third succeeding fiscal 
year, 1 point. 

“(4) An applicant in default of a per- 
formance date specified by an order, stipula- 
tion or agreement may be assigned points 
under the preceding schedule only at the 
discretion of the water resources commission, 

“(5) A treatment works project, which 
qualifies for less than 4 points under sub- 
section (3) and for which construction con- 
tracts are awarded before the deadline date 
for filing applications, shall be assigned from 
1 to 4 points, so that the combined points 
assigned pursuant to subsections (3) to (5) 
shall equal 4. 

“Sec. 15. (1) Total priority points for a 
treatment works project shall be the sum 
of the points assigned for financial needs and 
for water pollution control needs. 

“(2) If 2 or more projects receive the same 
priority point totals the water resources 
commission shall assign priorities to the 
tied projects in the relative order of their 
points for water pollution control needs. If 
the projects have the same point totals for 
water pollution control needs the commis- 
sion shall assign priorities after considering 
factors such as waters affected, extent of 
public interests involved, relative magnitude 
of pollution injury and other factors as the 
commission deems appropriate. 

“Src. 16, (1) For the purposes of sections 
12 to 16 the fiscal year is July 1 to June 30. 

“(2) An application for a treatment works 
construction grant for a specific fiscal year 
shall be filed with the water resources com- 
mission not later than September 15 preced- 
ing the fiscal year for which the application 
is filed. An application postmarked not later 
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than midnight of September 15 will meet this 
requirement. 

“(3) A point total shall be assigned by the 
commission to each application that has been 
timely filed and conforms to the requirements 
of the administering federal agency no later 
than the following January 1. 

“(4) Projects entitled to construction 
grants shall be certified to the administering 
federal agency from the eligibility list as 
established by the water resources commis- 
sion as approved by the legislature. Certifica- 
tion shall be made within 7 days after ap- 
proval by the legislature and after receipt of 
federal authorization to certify projects. 

“(5) Priority certification of a project to 
the administering federal agency is subject 
to the condition that construction contracts 
for the project be awarded by the next Octo- 
ber 1. Failure to comply with this condition 
of certification will be considered cause for 
the commission to request the administering 
federal agency to take action necessary to 
withdraw any grant offer that may have been 
obligated to the project. However, on a show- 
ing satisfactory to the water resources com- 
mission that the project will proceed within 
an extended period, the commission may al- 
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low 30 day extensions totaling not more than 
90 days. 

“(6) An application for a treatment works 
construction grant filed with the commis- 
sion is valid only for the year for which the 
application is filed. 

“(7) The commission shall report to the 
legislature by January 15 of each year the 
projects eligible for grants and the points 
and priorities assigned to them pursuant to 
this act and the projects which failed to 
comply with the condition of certification 
set forth in subsection (5). Within 10 days 
after the effective date of this act, the com- 
mission shall submit to the legislature its 
June 27, 1968 list of projects and points 
and priorities assigned to them for projects 
which it appears can now be certified in ac- 
cordance with the terms of this act and for 
which the applicants have provided assur- 
ance that they intend toward construction 
contracts before December 31, 1969. If legis- 
lative approval or rejection of eligible proj- 
ects is not given each year within 45 days 
after receipt of the commission's list of eligi- 
ble projects, the commission list will be 
considered approved. 

“Sec. 17. It is the intent of this act that 
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the water resources commission encourage 
local agencies to use grants provided herein 
to assist in abatement of any unlawful pollu- 
tion of waters of this state. When the com- 
mission is petitioned relative to such pollu- 
and determines that untreated or inade- 
quately treated sewage or other liquid wastes 
are being discharged into the waters of the 
state from any system of sewers, drains or 
existing treatment works, including but not 
limited to combined sewer overflows from 
regulating structures owned, operated or 
maintained by a local agency or a combina- 
tion of local agencies, the commission shall 
take prompt and timely action under pro- 
cedures prescribed by law to obtain the 
abatement of unlawful pollution caused by 
such discharges. 

“Sec. 18. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law in the contrary a petition under 
chapters 20 or 21 of the drain code of 1956 
may be filed by 1 public corporation when 
the purpose thereof is to alleviate pollution 
of the waters of the state.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect June 15, 
1969. 

This act is ordered to take immediate ef- 
fect, 


PROJECTS FROM JUNE 27, 1968, PRIORITY LIST FOR WHICH APPLICANTS HAVE PROVIDED ASSURANCE OF THEIR INTENTIONS TO AWARD CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS BEFORE 


DEC. 31, 1969 


[Key to points for financial and pollution control needs: Col. A—Construction cost per capita; B—Debt per capita; C—Financing dependent upon Federal grant; D—Pollution injury created; E—Order 


status; F—Voluntarily advanced project] 


Applicant 


Oakland County (Walled Lake-Novi)__ 
Monroe County (Monroe Township)... __ 
Ypsilanti Township, Washtenaw County... 
Genesee County (Swartz Creek interceptor) 
Dimondale. 

3 Hopkins. 
Monroe County (Frenchtown Township). 
Vermontville. 
Flushing 
Breckenridge 
Onekama 


Rose City. 

Lake Odessa. ___ 
Reading 

Monroe County (Be: 
Benton Harbor. 
Ottawa County (H 
Genesee County. 


Monroe County (South Rockwood). 
aly hagas 


Genesee County (M orris Township, 
Richland Township, Saginaw County. 
Genesee County (Vienna Township). 
Grand Rapids (Cascade-Grand Rapids 
Portage. 


1 Rounded down to nearest hundred. 
2See the following table: 
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Amount required for 55 percent grant, $133,179,225.55 
Amount of Federal funds available as of June 23, 1969 


Amount of State funds required 


Pollution need 


Total 


[ : 55 percent 
F Subtotal points Project cost grant! 


$2, 915, 000 
44, 000 
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3, 590, 000 
133, 179, 225 ® 


$73, 259, 573 
3, 114, 356 


70, 145, 217 
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APPLICANTS ELIGIBLE FOR ADDITIONAL GRANT FUNDS UNDER SEC, 3(1) OF ACT 329, PUBLIC ACTS OF 1966, AS AMENDED 
{Key to points for financial and pollution control needs: Col. A—Construction cost per capita; B—Debt per capita; C—Financing dependent upon Federal grant; D—Pollution injury created; E—Orde 


status; F—Voluntarily advanced project] 


Applicant 


Priority points 
Financial need 


A B 


C Subtotal D E 


Wayne County (Huron Township, Flat se TEEN 


Detroit 


pi 
Kent County EN TE cage 
Stevensville_. : a 

Eau Claire. 

Kalamazoo 

Montcalm coat College. 

Wayne County (Flat Rock p = 

Genesee and yaen seas VOEO- 
Webberville. . 

Crystal Falls. Pe See hae 
Monroe County (Luna | Pier). 

Flushin: 

Oakland County SOakinad interceptor) 

St. Clair County (Algonac) 

Wright Township, Ottawa County. 

Wayne County (Brownstown Township)... 
Genesee County (Grand Blanc City, Township). 
Howard City 

Forsyth Township, Marquette Fouy 
Jonesville 

Ovid 

Vernon 

Genesee County Eron) OE oes ae f 
a E 

Sparta__.__. 

Kent City. 


Sterling Heights E Se SSE OE > RENE ees 


Carson City 
pak 
Big Rapids.. 
Genesee County (Flint Township). 


1 Rounded down to nearest hundred. 
2 Subject to receipt of revised application, 
3 See the following table: 


STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Lincoln, June 11, 1969. 
Hon. JoHN D, DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: This will ac- 
knowledge your letter concerning the fund- 
ing of the Clean Water Restoration Act. 

I am referring your letter to Mr. Ted Filipi 
in our Environmental Health Office to reply 
to your letter in detail. 

Very truly yours, 
NORBERT T. TIEMANN, 
Governor. 


STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Jackson, June 25, 1969. 
Hon, JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear JOHN: Your request regarding the 
funding of the construction grant program 
under the Clean Water Restoration Act is 
appreciated. 

The short-funding of the construction 
grant program has had essentially no effect 
on the water pollution control and abate- 
ment programs in Mississippi up to this time. 
No programs have been held back, so it has 
not been necessary for us to take up slack. 
We have no State program which could be 
used for such a purpose, since we have felt 
that a greater number of local governments 
would benefit without one. 

We expect to use substantially all the 
funds allocated to us for fiscal year 1969 for 
the first time since the program was initiated 
in 1956. We also expect to encumber approxi- 
mately the same amount during fiscal 1970. 
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Amount required for Pd 


30 percent State and Fe 


Additional State funds required. ..............-.........---...- 


It is possible that we could use a slight in- 
crease, but this is not definite. 

I recognize your problems in this area, but 
our situation is different in this respect. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN B. WILLIAMS, 
Governor. 


STATE OF NEBRASKA, DEPARTMENT 
or HEALTH, WATER POLLUTION 
CONTROL COUNCIL, 
Lincoln, Nebr., June 16, 1969. 

Hon. JoHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: Your letter of 
6 June 1969 addressed to Governor Tiemann 
was received and forwarded to me for reply 
of details. The municipal officials of Ne- 
braska are in need of financial assistance 
for construction of wastewater treatment 
plants. Already 50 municipalities have been 
ordered by the Nebraska Water Pollution 
Control Council to provide secondary treat- 
ment. The City of Omaha has now under 
way a project that will cost approximately 
25 million dollars and Mayor Sorenson in- 
formed me that they will be glad to carry 
on our directive if we can show them how 
financial arrangements can be made. A sim- 
ilar program faces Lincoln, where-in the 
wastewater treating plant already giving sec- 
ondary treatment is inadequate and the plant 
must be enlarged, both for capacity, and 
production of a higher quality efluent. 

There is now under consideration by the 
Nebraska Legislature, the proposal of state 
aid for municipalities. If this bill passes, and 
if funded it will automatically demand an 
additional 20% Federal Funds for fulfilling 
the 55% allotment. 


Pollution need 


Total 55 percent 


F Subtotal points Project cost grant! 


$2, 033, 230 $1, 118, 200 
Bree 000 
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ercent grants, $48,496,912 x0.55. - $26,673, 301 
ral grants presently committed.. 14, 300, 029 


12, 373, 272 


I regret, that at this time I cannot give 
you specific figures, for all of the projects 
that are now under consideration. These, if 
you so desire, can be made available to you 
in approximately 15 days. 

Please be assured that Nebraska needs 
this financial assistance, and if there is any 
means that we can use to further the cause, 
please let us know how we can help. 

Yours very truly, 
TERRENCE A. O'BRIEN, 
(for T. A. Filipi, Executive Secretary). 


THE STATE OF NEVADA, 

Carson City, Nev., July 2, 1969. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
~“ DEAR REPRESENTATIVE DINGELL: Your recent 
letter requested information on the impact 
of short funding for construction grants pro- 
vided under the Clean Water Restoration 
Act. 

Federa] funding for water pollution con- 
trol projects in the past has been adequate 
to enable participation in all projects, but 
with the increased awareness of the actual 
and potential problems by the public and the 
rapid growth in Nevada’s population, fund- 
ing has not been adequate for the past two 
years for direct participation in all projects 
and we have been certifying projects on a re- 
imbursable basis. 

Proposed construction for fiscal year 1969 
total in excess of $12 million and of which 
approximately $10.9 million is eligible for 
660 funding or for a total of $3.6 million, 
Nevada’s allocation this year is $919,000. If 
the communities can afford to wait for pay- 
ment, it would take approximately four years 
to re-imburse for fiscal year 1970 construc- 
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tion and five years to repay current re-im- 
bursable and 1970 projects. 

Such obligations, of course, will have a 
serious effect upon applications for projects 
to be constructed after fiscal year 1970. What 
the ramifications will be, we are unable to 
assess at this time, but we anticipate serious 
delays in necessary projects. 

The proposal to repay the federal share 
over a thirty year period would be valueless 
to Nevada communities because most of our 
communities today are at the maximum legal 
tax rate and have incurred bonded indebted- 
ness which would not permit them to bond 
for the federal share. The only possible means 
by which proper water pollution control 
measures can be implemented is through 
adequate federal funding to provide for 
participation in all eligible projects. 

The State of Nevada has no statutory or 
financial provisions to assist political sub- 
divisions in the construction of water pollu- 
tion control works and since the legislature 
oniy meets biannually and recently ad- 
journed, such assistance cannot be provided 
for at least two years. 

If the total authorization of $1 billion 
dollars was funded for fiscal year 1970 and 
a similar amount for fiscal year 1971, assum- 
ing Nevada would receive a proportionate 
share of the difference, funding would be 
available to meet the re-imbursable projects 
approved to date and to meet the projected 
needs for fiscal year 1970 and projects being 
planned for fiscal year 1971. 

At that time, if the federal government 
wished to reassess its program and reduce 
funding, given sufficient notice, it would be 
possible to attempt to provide for assistance 
from the state level. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL LAXALT, 
Governor of Nevada. 


STATE OF NEw HAMPSHIRE, 
Concord, June 12, 1969. 
Hon. JOHN D, DINGELL, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: Thank you 
for your letter of June 6th concerning the 
funding of the construction grant program 
under the Clean Water Restoration Act. I 
offer the following information concerning 
the effects of the failure to fully provide Fed- 
eral funding. 

At the present time, the State of New 
Hampshire is receiving approximately 32% of 
funds authorized under the Clean Water Act 
for the Fiscal Year 1969-70. We have been 
informed that our State allocation will be 
about $1,300,000, while the Act itself author- 
ized $4,100,000 for the same period. 

At present, there are no funds left from 
our 1969 allocation and one project which 
has been approyed for funding (Newport), 
has received a partial grant for $400,000, leav- 
ing about $550,000 which must come from 
1970 funds. 

Several New Hampshire communities have 
gone ahead with prefinancing of their proj- 
ects, hoping to receive Federal grants in the 
future. These communities are: Merrimack, 
Durham, Dover, and Laconia. The eligible 
work is approximately $8 million, which 
would mean $4 million in Federal grants 
when the money is available. 

In addition, the towns and cities of Con- 
cord, Farmington, Franklin, Jaffrey, Lebanon, 
Newport, Pembroke-Allenstown and Peter- 
borough, are ready to proceed with their work 
with total eligible costs of about $14 million 
and no Federal funds available for some time 
to come. 

New Hampshire has always fulfilled its ob- 
ligation for 40% State Aid on each project 
and our present Legislature, I am confident, 
will approve the Commission’s request for 
the next biennium. 

There is but one good solid course of ac- 
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tion which should be taken and that is for 
the Federal government to at least appro- 
priate the full amount of money voted un- 
der the Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966. 

In addition, serious consideration should 
be given to further implementation of the 
grants program especially in light of con- 
struction costs which are going up at the 
rate of nearly 10% each year. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER PETERSON. 
STATE OF NEw JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 

Trenton, June 20, 1969. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: Your letter 
of 6 June 1969 to Governor Richard J. Hughes 
has been referred here for response. It relates 
to new Jersey's capital needs for grants to- 
ward construction of sewerage facilities 
found to be eligible under the Clean Water 
Restoration Act. 

The cost of sewage treatment plants 
needed in New Jersey in the next five years 
closely approaches $1 billion. If they are not 
realized it will be only because of inability 
of New Jersey municipalities to finance them, 

The yellow-backed booklet enclosed is a 
presentation of Anticipated Capital Needs 
for Sewerage Facilities in New Jersey as seen 
in February 1969. In response to these stated 
needs the New Jersey Legislature has seen 
fit to put to referendum in November 1969 
a bond issue in amount of $271 million, $242 
million of which is to provide 25% State 
Grants to projects which are eligible for 
Federal grants under U.S. Public Law 660, 
as amended. 

Governor Hughes has indicated that he 
will sign the referendum bill 2 July 1969. 

Enclosed, also, is a copy of statement which 
I made before the U.S, Senate Sub-Commit- 
tee on Air and Water Pollution on 11 April 
1968 related to S-3206, Water Quality Im- 
provement Act of 1968. 

Also enclosed is a copy of my testimony 
presented last week to the Interstate Abate- 
ment Conference on Pollution of the Hudson 
River called by the Department of the In- 
terior. This statement further expresses our 
current views concerning State and Federal 
funding of sewerage construction. 

If all of the funds authorized by Federal 
law for Federal grants in this area were ap- 
propriated, New Jersey’s share would be 
about 11% of the estimated capital needs 
described in the enclosed report. This being 
the case the promise in the Federal statute 
of 55% Federal funding is one that cannot 
be fulfilled in the best of circumstances. If 
the present rate of actual appropriations 
continues New Jersey will receive from the 
Federal government less than 3% of its cur- 
rent capital needs, 

In my opinion the effect so far of the Fed- 
eral grant-in-ald program for sewerage con- 
struction has been to slow down progress 
rather than to hasten it. I am confident that 
our State’s Clean Water Bond Issue will be 
approved by the voters in the fall. Unless, at 
the very least, the full authorization of Fed- 
eral funds is appropriated the badly needed 
facilities will not be constructed on an ac- 
ceptable timetable even with the proceeds 
of our State bond issue. 

Almost as important as full appropriation 
is the retention in the statute of the re- 
imbursability feature, contrary to the sug- 
gestion being made by some now that it 
should be removed. Without reimbursability 
and with limited federal funds we will find 
ourselves in the position of ordering munici- 
palities to proceed to construct with the 
knowledge that if they do they will be fore- 
closed from ever receiving federal assistance. 
This is an impossible situation. 

We hope that you and your associates will 
be successful in persuading the Congress to 
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give full support to the water pollution con- 
trol effort in the form of maximum grant 
appropriations. 
Very truly yours, 
RICHARD J. SULLIVAN, 
Director, Division of Clean Air and 
Water. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD J. SULLIVAN 


My name is Richard J. Sullivan. I am Di- 
rector of the Division of Clean Air and Water 
which, in New Jersey, is the agency respon- 
sible for air pollution control, solid waste 
disposal and water pollution control. 

I am glad to have the opportunity to speak 
to this distinguished forum for a few min- 
utes about S-3206 and its effect on New Jer- 
sey’s water pollution control efforts. 

More than 90% of our state’s citizens live 
in communities served by a sewerage system. 
This is probably the highest percentage of 
any state in the nation. Every one of our 
sewered communities provides treatment of 
its waste before discharge into the receiving 
waters, We may be the only state in the na- 
tion in which this is true. 

In the last twenty years we have spent 
more than $600 million on the construction 
of collection and treatment facilities. Less 
than 3% of this amount was federal aid. 
None of it was state aid. The 97% was paid 
by local communities or regional groupings 
of them. 

Despite this effort many of our streams 
are seriously polluted. The degree of treat- 
ment of waste is inadequate. In ours, the 
most densely populated state in the nation, 
growth has outdistanced pollution control. 

New Jersey is on the threshold of a vast 
corrective effort to eliminate the pollution 
of our streams, estuaries, bays, lakes, and 
coastal waters—pollution which now limits 
their use and which corrupts our physical 
environment. In what we believe to be a sys- 
tematic, orderly, and scientific program, the 
stage has been set for the construction of 
ae” regional waste water treatment facili- 

es. 

Water quality standards have been defined 
and all the waters of the state have been 
classified after public hearing establishing 
as a matter of policy our water quality ob- 
jectives for all waterways. Engineering feas- 
ibility studies have been done for most of 
the area of the state and others in process 
will shortly be completed. These studies have 
been arranged for the most part on the ini- 
tiative of our Department and have been 
paid for by state funds approaching $2 mil- 
lion. Additionally, the Department has con- 
tracted for sophisticated oceanographic 
studies along the length of our coastline. To 
achieve our water quality standards waste 
water treatment regulations have been pro- 
mulgated for all of the drainage basins of 
the State. Pursuant to statute we have lent 
to those responsible for treatment plant 
construction about $414 million to defray 
engineering costs for the work that must 
precede actual construction. 

Our Department has issued more than 200 
enforceable, administrative orders directing 
the construction of the needed collection, 
distribution and treatment facilities. 

We are plainly ready to go. 

The key word now for us in New Jersey 
is not legislation. We have all the State law 
we need to accomplish the required construc- 
tion. Neither is the key word enforcement. 
Although we will continue to enforce rigor- 
ously and conspicuously. Nor is it planning. 
Most of the planning is done and we are 
ready to build. The key word is not research. 
While the solution to certain pollution prob- 
lems obviously requires more knowledge we 
know how to build the treatment plants we 
need. The key word is money. Lots of it. 

Our estimate of the cost of facilities now 
needed to serve the public, to avoid pollution 
of our waters, to meet water quality stand- 
ards, and to conform with the treatment 
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regulations and administrative orders de- 
scribed above is $762 million. This is the cost 
of trunk lines and treatment facilities eli- 
gible for aid. The cost of local collection sys- 
tems which will be built to accompany these 
facilities is about 200 million. 

These facilities can be constructed over the 
next five years. For the five years following 
it is our estimate that $100 million per year 
will be needed for additional collection, dis- 
tribution, and treatment works. This means 
that the price tag on effective water pollution 
control in New Jersey for the next decade is 
$1.5 billion, not counting private investment. 

(I have attached to this brief statement a 
report prepared by us on 1 March 1968 de- 
scribing the anticipated capital needs for 
pollution control in New Jersey and setting 
forth in some detail, among other things, the 
basis upon which we have drawn the esti- 
mates I have just given.) 

In 1967, New Jersey adopted legislation 
permitting State government to award con- 
struction grants. In the current fiscal year 
we have appropriated modest funds to match 
the modest federal funds allocated to us. Pre- 
sumably, we will do likewise for the fiscal 
year starting 1 July 1968. At present these 
funds are so small as to have no measurable 
impact on our program. 

It has in fact always been a curiosity to 
me that when the statute proposed here to 
be amended was adopted it permitted a maxi- 
mum of 55% federal aid for an eligible proj- 
ect. But the full 4-year authorization, if ap- 
propriated, would give the State of New 
Jersey only 14% of the total eligible cost. The 
separation between the 14% and the 55% is 
so unrealistic as to have the negative effect of 
creating expectations which it is not possible 
to meet. The circumstances have been made 
even more difficult because of the fact that 
grant appropriations made last year, and pro- 
posed for this, amount to less than 5% in- 
stead of 14, 

If the $1.5 billion is spent in New Jersey it 
surely will not solve our water pollution 
problem. Other things must be done and 
obviously the effort must continue beyond 
the next 10 years as we continue to grow. 
But the construction of the regional treat- 
ment facilities that this money will buy will 
permit most of our streams to achieve the 
water quality standards we have set for 
them—standards which were recently ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

In any case it is absolutely certain that if 
these regional treatment facilities are not 
soon constructed our bad pollution problem 
will get worse. Some of our waterways will be 
dead but not buried. 

For these reasons we strongly support and 
urge the adoption of Senate Bill 3206. In our 
judgment the bill is an ingenious, practical 
device to get things moving as originally 
planned without the necessity at this dif- 
ficult moment of appropriating the full 
amount of the required capital aid funds. 

While we strongly endorse this legisla- 
tion we are not fully in accord with every 
provision of it. I would now like to comment 
on several specific provisions. , 

1. We strongly favor the requirement that 
aid be limited to facilities which will serve 
populations in excess of 125,000, except 
where this is impracticable. The entire cor- 
rective program in New Jersey contemplates 
the construction of large regional facilities 
serving drainage basins rather than continu- 
ing the proliferation of treatment plants 
serving individual municipalities. We already 
have the authority to disapprove any pro- 
posed construction which is not adequately 
regional; this authority was recently up- 
held in a court challenge. 

2. We likewise favor the requirement that 
& system of charges imposed upon users pay 
for the amortization of the original invest- 
ment and the cost of operation and mainte- 
nance. Such a system in our judgment is 
most equitable. 

3. We also favor the operator certification 
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program imposed as a conditional require- 
ment to the receipt of grants. For fifty years, 
New Jersey law has required that treatment 
Plants be operated only by persons licensed 
by our Department, after examination. 

4. We find that the bill contains no for- 
mula for the allocation of contract funds 
to the respective states. Such a formula, 
of course, does apply to grant funds. We 
think this is a deficiency. An allocation for- 
mula should be included for all funds. First, 
in the interest of planning it would be most 
helpful to have at least an estimate of the 
amount of construction that can be funded 
with federal aid either by grants or under 
the contract provision. Second, we do not 
welcome the prospect of projects in different 
states competing with one another for the 
approval of the Secretary. The formula al- 
location would be more equitable. Third, 
presumably it will be necessary for the state 
to fund 25% of the cost of a project in order 
to entitle it to the maximum federal aid. 
Without a formula allocation we cannot 
know our share in sufficient time to arrange 
for state appropriation of the funds needed 
for matching purposes. 

5. We find very disagreeable the termina- 
tion of the existing reimbursability provi- 
sion on projects initiated after 1 July 1968. 

Elected local officials responsible for the 
construction of public works are under great 
pressure to exhaust all possibilities of state 
and federal aid before imposing burdensome 
taxes upon their constituents. Such an offi- 
cial who moves too early or too late or with- 
out diligence may find himself unemployed 
next time around. The federal aid program 
recently has been filled with uncertainty. I 
cannot emphasize too strongly that the 
amount of the aid is less important than 
the certainty of its availability. We do not 
need 80% federal and state funding to make 
this program move. It would probably move 
just as fast with 50% non-local funding, if 
the money were on hand, And in any case, 
25% for sure is better than 50% maybe. The 
technique of reimbursability takes the local 
official off the hook, If he qualifies his project 
now for whatever aid may be appropriated 
later he is sure—and the voters are sure—that 
he has done all possible to ease the burden 
upon them. If this bill is adopted and New 
Jersey gets its full share of federal assistance 
next year this share will be but a fragment 
of the money we must spend next year if 
the construction is to proceed on schedule. 
Without reimbursability all those who would 
not get any of the limited funds next year 
will be asked to proceed with construction 
with the knowledge that if they do they will 
never get any aid. Our ambitious program 
may be standing around with its hands in 
its pockets waiting for better days ahead. 

Furthermore, several weeks ago the State 
Commissioner of Health and I testified be- 
fore Governor Richard J. Hughes Special 
Commission to Evaluate the Capital Needs 
of New Jersey. In our testimony we recom- 
mended that the State establish a $400 mil- 
lion capital fund to defray half the cost of 
trunk lines and treatment plants now 
needed. We advised that half of this amount 
would be the states 25% share of the cost 
and the other half was likely to be reim- 
bursed in time by the Federal government 
under the pre-financing provisions of exist- 
ing law. If S-3206 is adopted that testimony 
will prove to have been very bad advice. 

In summary, New Jersey has a carefully 
constructed program for the elimination of 
the pollution of its waterways. We are ready 
to build the needed treatment plants and 
associated facilities. The key word is 
money, For our program to be complete we 
must spend in the next five years more capi- 
tal funds than we have spent in the last 
fifty years. Federal and state assistance to 
local government is n to make this 
happen. The bill before you would in effect 
increase the amount of available federal aid 
and should be adopted. We recommend that 
it be altered to provide for an allocation 
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formula for the states and to keep in place 
the reimbursability provisions of existing 
law. 

ANTICIPATED CAPITAL NEEDS For SEWERAGE 

FACILITIES IN NEW JERSEY 

New Jersey State Department of Health, 
Division of Clean Air and Water: Roscoe P, 
Kandle, M.D., State Commissioner of Health; 
Richard J. Sullivan, director, Division of 
Clean Air and Water. 


A. INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 
Water pollution 


To say that New Jersey has a serious water 
pollution problem is to state the obvious. We 
state it nevertheless, 

It is not a problem caused by a small num- 
ber of indifferent polluters. It is the result of 
the growth of our communities having 
greatly outdistanced our pollution control 
efforts. Seven hundred fifty treatment plants 
put more than one billion gallons per day 
of inadequately treated sanitary and indus- 
trial wastes into our waterways. This is the 
essence of the problem, It is augmented by 
agricultural run-off, animal wastes, the use 
of insecticides, storm water run-off and 
transitory dumping, or pollution episodes. 

As a consequence many of our bayshore 
beaches and the bays themselves have been 
lost to recreational uses, including inland 
waters bordering communities along the 
southern shore whose whole economy is 
water-oriented. 

A number of our rivers, including the 
Passaic and the Raritan, are the receiving 
waters for inadequately treated wastes but 
must serve as well as the sources of public 
drinking water supplies. 

Several of our largest lakes, whose entire 
development has been based upon the use 
of the water for recreational purposes, are 
now threatened with pollution. 

Seventy-nine thousand nine hundred 
fifteen acres of bay waters in the Raritan 
basin and along our southern coast have 
been closed to the harvesting of shellfish 
because the water has become so highly 
contaminated. 

The use of private septic systems in some 
areas of our state where sewers are not 
available not only causes pollution of the 
ground and of nearby streams but contam- 
inates wells which would otherwise be usa- 
ble for drinking water supplies. 

The continued disposition of partially 
treated wastes just off shore on our north 
Atlantic coast, if permitted to go uncor- 
rected, may threaten the use of the surf 
waters themselves. 

Industry which considers locating in New 
Jersey is surely influenced by the quality of 
our environment. For a so-called “wet” in- 
dustry the quality of water available for use 
is often a crucial factor in deciding upon 
a new location. 

In several places in our state in cases re- 
ferred to below the courts have ordered 
that growth stop until adequate waste dis- 
posal facilities can be made available. 

All of our major and most of our minor 
waterways now fail to meet the water quality 
standards established for them. 


Remedies 


In any discussion of water pollution con- 
trol in New Jersey the three key words are 
enforcement, regionalization and costs—in 
reverse order of importance. 


Enforcement 


The Division of Clean Air and Water of 
the State Department of Health is the 
agency in the state which has primary en- 
forcement responsibility for water pollution 
control. We are committed to an unremitting 
enforcement program. The years of 1967 and 
1968 have seen more enforcement activity 
than in any period in memory. 

Water quality standards were defined with 
the aid and advice of the Division of Fish 
and Game and promulgated as our defini- 
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tions of water quality objectives. After pub- 
lic hearing, all of the streams, rivers, bays, 
estuaries, and coastal waters of the state 
have been classified as to the water quality 
to be achieved. This means that the degree 
of water purity has been established for each 
waterway as an enforceable objective. 

To cause these objectives to be met the 
state further promulgated regulations estab- 
lishing the required degree of treatment of 
all waste entering any of these waterways. 
To achieve compliance with these regula- 
tions the Division has issued 236 admin- 
istrative orders. These orders incorporate 
timetables for compliance. The recipients, 
which for the most part include munici- 
palities, authorities and industries, are sub- 
ject to the sanctions provided by statute 
if they fail to perform the necessary work 
in accordance with the schedule set forth. 

In a series of recent court cases the state 
has demonstrated its willingness to litigate 
where its requirements are violated. In ad- 
dition to Superior Court injunctions direc- 
ing compliance with our orders the Division 
last year sought and obtained an unprece- 
dented remedy. The state requested the court 
to order nine communities in Morris County 
to cease the issuance of building permits 
until adequate provisions can be made for 
the disposal of liquid waste. The same rem- 
edy was applied in the High Ridge Sewer 
Company case, in Washington Township in 
Gloucester County, and in the City of Bridge- 
ton. 

The Water Policy and Supply Council has 
augmented our enforcement policy by re- 
fusing to issue permits for water diversion 
unless the applicant can show that the ulti- 
mate disposition of the wastes generated will 
be in accordance with Health Department 
requirements. 

Because the compliance schedules con- 
tained in extent administrative orders are 
not being met in many cases, in 1969 we ex- 
pect to initiate a greater number of court 
actions. 

While rigorous enforcement is surely nec- 
essary to the effective administration of the 
statutes, to press those who are reluctant to 
move, and to deal with individual pollution 
problems it is not an adequate response to 
the problem. However unrelenting the en- 
forcement it cannot by itself cause the state’s 
needs to be met. 


Regionalization 


For many years in New Jersey the tradi- 
tion was upheld that no community is com- 
plete without its own sewage treatment 
plant. Because sewage disposal was provided 
as needed as any other municipal service, 
treatment plants in New Jersey proliferated. 
There are now about 750 sewage treatment 
Plants in this state. The proliferation is 
graphically shown by the map of our state 
presented as Plate No. 1. 

By statute treatment plants cannot be con- 
structed unless permits for them are ap- 
proved by the State Department of Health. 
Until 1966 however the Department had no 
statutory authority to disapprove a treat- 
ment plant because it was non-regional, In 
1966 the Legislature established as public 
policy the need to require the construction 
of sewage disposal facilities on the basis of 
drainage basins rather than municipal 
boundaries, Even in the absence of that stat- 
ute several large regional facilities had al- 
ready been constructed, such as the facility of 
the Passaic Valley Sewerage Commissioners, 
the Bergen County Sewer Authority, and the 
Middlesex County Sewerage Authority. In 
those cases logic prevailed over custom, in 
the absence of statutory requirements for 
regionalization. For most of the State, how- 
ever, this has not been the case. 

All of the administrative orders issued to 
local government require that the construc- 
tion of new facilities be in accordance with 
developed plans for regionalization. The De- 
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partment’s power to prohibit non-regional 
facilities was upheld in 1968 in a court chal- 
lenge by a municipality. 

In order to develop the engineering plans 
for regional treatment facilities the Legisla- 
ture in 1966 authorized the State Health De- 
partment to make grants to cover the cost of 
engineering feasibility studies. At a cost of 
$1.766 million the Department has funded 
such feasibility studies for almost all of the 
state’s drainage basins, These studies are re- 
ferred to in Table 4. There is still consider- 
able reluctance in some parts of the state to 
accept regionalization. The advantages, how- 
ever, are quite apparent: (a) as a rule, the 
larger the treatment facility the less the cost 
of construction and operation per capita, 
(b) more efficient and capable plant opera- 
tion is attainable in large facilities. Such 
plants are able to hire qualified supervisory 
and operating personnel as well as to provide 
adequate laboratory controls. Many small 
plants are now operating without these 
necessities, (c) in order to meet the needs of 
growing New Jersey greater water re-use 
will be employed. This will require highly 
sophisticated treatment which cannot be ac- 
complished with anything less than the most 
capable maintenance and operation; (d) 
many of the existing treatment plants are 
focal points of local blight. Many of these 
were conditionally approved when they were 
built as interim facilities which must be 
abandoned when a regional system is within 
reach, (e) there is much more flexibility and 
stability in the operation of a large plant. 
This makes the plant able to absorb sudden 
changes in the characteristics of the wastes 
being treated. This capability is most nec- 
essary in the handling of wastes derived from 
a wide variety of industrial processes. 

The map on Plate 2 shows the location of 
proposed regional treatment facilities in ac- 
cordance with the plans developed by feasi- 
bility studies. A glance also at Plate 1 will 
show the extent to which the proposed re- 
gionalization will reduce the number of 
small plants now operating. 


Costs 


The Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
(P.L. 84-660) authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to make grants to any authorized 
agency to assist in the construction of in- 
terceptor sewers, wastewater treatment 
plants and outfall sewers. The Clean Water 
Restoration Act of 1966 (PL. 89-753) 
amended the basic act by increasing the 
amount of Federal Grants if the states par- 
ticipate in the grant program. 

The New Jersey State Legislature enacted 
the “State Public Sanitary Sewerage Facili- 
ties Assistance Act of 1965” which authorized 
State participation under the Clean Water 
Restoration Act of 1966 and appropriated 
State funds to assist in the construction of 
wastewater treatment disposal facilities. This 
legislation authorized the State Department 
of Health to award grants not to exceed 30% 
of the construction cost of water pollution 
control projects which qualify for Federal aid 
assistance under the “Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act.” 

The State legislature appropriated a total 
of $5,798,200 for Fiscal Years 1968 and 1969 
for State Construction Grants. These funds 
were apportioned in accordance with priori- 
ties established by the Department of Health 
to projects eligible for Federal aid. Ten proj- 
ects were funded at a rate of 9.2% of the eli- 
gible construction cost from Fiscal Year 1968 
funds and it is anticipated that ten projects 
will be funded at a rate of approximately 
11% from Fiscal Year 1969 funds. (See Tables 
1 and 2.) 

Under the terms of the federal statute local 
government is eligible for 30% of the cost 
of construction of sewage treatment plants 
and trunk lines. This eligibility can be in- 
creased to 55% if the state provides the legal 
authority and the money to fund 25% of the 
cost of all such projects. 
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The state does have such legal authority in 
the 1965 Act listed above. In fact, however, 
neither the state nor the federal government 
has appropriated funds in amounts repre- 
senting more than a tiny fragment of the 
needs. 

The four-year authorization contained in 
the federal funding statute would, in accord- 
ance with statutory formula, provide New 
Jersey a total of about $109 million in aid or 
12% of the costs described below. However, 
if the funds appropriated continue for the 
next two years at the level of the last two 
years federal aid will amount to less than 
3% of the total needs described below. 

To date federal and state aid funds that 
have actually been appropriated have been 
in such small amount as to have no measur- 
able impact on the pollution control pro- 
gram. 

In last year’s statement of capital needs 
and again in this discussion the Department 
has made as careful an assessment as the 
facts would allow of the capital costs of con- 
structing regional sewage treatment plants 
and trunk lines needed to serve the public, 
to correct pollution of our waterways, and to 
conform with the treatment regulations and 
administrative orders described above. Last 
year’s estimates were presented in testimony 
before the Governor’s Commission to Eval- 
uate the Capital Needs of New Jersey. These 
estimates have now been updated. 

The total estimated costs of all facilities 
now needed is $906,000,000. The cutoff date 
in this estimate is 1 July 1697. Any project 
for which construction was begun prior to 
that date is not included. This total there- 
fore includes approximately $53 million of 
eligible facilities which were partially funded 
by state grants in fiscal 1968 and 1969, almost 
all of which are now under construction, 
These projects are presented on Tables 1 and 
2. It also includes an additional $50 million 
of projects for which engineering plans are 
completed and approved by the Department 
and which have already been certified as 
eligible for federal and state aid. 

The main list of needed facilities with a 
total cost of $803 million is presented as 
Table 4. These projects have not advanced to 
construction plans; most have not even 
begun the engineering work which must pre- 
cede construction. 

The $906 million total is the estimated cost 
of treatment plants, trunk lines and outfalls 
now needed in New Jersey and which are 
eligible under law for federal and state con- 
struction grants. The total does not include 
the cost of upgrading the treatment plant 
and conveyance systems of the Passaic Valley 
Sewerage Commissioners. No information of 
any kind is available to us as to the cost of 
that project. The Commissioners contend 
that separate legislation must be enacted to 
give them authority to raise construction 
funds, It should be noted, however, that the 
treatment plant in question is the largest in 
the state; it is under administrative order to 
meet existing requirements, and has been 
taken to court by the Department for its 
failure to do so. That case is still pending. It 
is our guess that the cost of bringing these 
facilities into conformity with state law and 
Department requirements is in excess of $100 
million. 


The total estimate in our 1968 statement of 
anticipated needs was $762 million. Several 
comments should be made as to the reason 
for the increase of this number to the pres- 
ent estimate of $906 million: (1) it is a year 
later and the list of needs is commensurately 
longer. The starting point in time is the same 
for last year’s estimate, i.e. 1 July 1967. This 
date was selected because any project for 
which construction commences after that 
date which receives 25% state aid is eligible 
for the maximum 55% federal aid. Projects 
starting construction before that date are 
eligible for a maximum of 33% federal aid 
no matter whether the state participates or 
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not; (2) projects have been added, such as 
sludge digesters for Middlesex County, and 
the bayshore outfall for Monmouth County 
which were not contemplated a year ago (3) 
the estimates in this report are a refinement 
of those presented last year. The refinement 
has been made possible by the completion of 
feasibility studies in the interim. The basis 
upon which all estimates are made in this 
report is set forth in Section C(4) construc- 
tion costs have risen at a remarkable rate so 
as to make some of last year’s estimates ob- 
solete. If the rise continues this year's esti- 
mate will prove conservative in the light of 
next year’s construction costs. All estimates 
presented are in 1968 dollars. 

As noted above the $906 million is the as- 
sessment of the cost of eligible facilities. It 
will be necessary to accompany the construc- 
tion of these eligible facilities with the con- 
struction of an estimated $225 million of sew- 
age collection systems which are not eligible 
for federal and state aid (there is some eligi- 
bility for limited federal aid for such collec- 
tion systems from the federal Department of 
Housing and Urban Development and other 
federal agencies. There is no eligibility for aid 
from the principal funding agency: The Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Administration, 
Department of the Interior.) 

In our judgment it is wholly unrealistic to 
expect local government with the little fed- 
eral aid now available to bear the enormous 
cost of constructing sewage facilities now 
needed. 

To do so would place an unconscionable 
additional burden upon the property owner 
in the form of additional property taxes or 
use charges. Furthermore, in the concept of 
regionalization discussed above an area-wide 
problem is solved on an area basis. In many 
cases this means the construction of expen- 
sive trunk lines with sufficient capacity to 
serve upstream users when the need arises, 
It is umreasonable to expect those who now 
will use the system to pay all by themselves 
for a waste disposal facility that will accom- 
modate growth and development that has not 
yet arrived. The question, it seems to us, re- 
volves around the proper distribution of the 
costs among local, state and federal govern- 
ment. 

While the federal aid appropriations have 
been very small to date interest in water pol- 
lution control is high in the Congress and 
we have good reason to believe that the fed- 
eral aid program will be extended beyond the 
current law’s expiration date, 30 June 1971. 

If the state funds all projects at a level not 
less than 25% it will assure its local govern- 
ment of maximum eligibility for federal 
funding now and in the future. 

Furthermore, soon to be introduced in the 
Congress is a revised version of last year’s 
S. 3206 which passed both Houses with some 
differences that could not be resolved in the 
short time remaining at the end of the ses- 
sion. This bill would augment federal grants 
with mortgage contracts between the federal 
government and local entities which con- 
struct eligible sewerage facilities. The form 
of the contract would be a guarantee that the 
federal government would pay a share of the 
amortization cost over a period not to ex- 
ceed thirty years. This contract arrangement 
is designed to make up the difference between 
cash appropriations and the federal law’s au- 
thorizations in the alternative form of long- 
term payments of principal and interest. 

It is our understanding through discussion 
with federal officials that this year’s bill will 
call for the disposition of all such mortgage 
funds to the states in accordance with the 
following formula: 50% of all the money to 
states on the basis of population; the other 
50% would be distributed only to those states 
that have the legal authority and the money 
to fund at least 25% of the costs of all 
eligible sewerage construction. New Jersey 
has the law but it does not have the money. 
If such a bill is enacted considerable sums 
of money will be lost to New Jersey if it 
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does not provide funds of its own to under- 
write at least 25% of eligible construction 
costs. 

Under present New Jersey law the Depart- 
ment is authorized to lend to those respon- 
sible for the construction of sewerage facili- 
ties money to pay the costs of the engineering 
work which must precede construction. As 
a rule of thumb the cost of this engineering 
work is about 5-6% of the total cost of the 
project. The money is lent for three years 
without interest. If the loan extends beyond 
three years interest is charged at the rate of 
2% per annum for the entire period of the 
loan. To date we have lent approximately 
$5.3 million. 

If the state moves ahead with a construc- 
tion program of the proportion needed, 
additional engineering loan appropriations 
must be made. Considering the likely time- 
table of construction, the amount of money 
involved and the likely rate of pay-back into 
the revolving fund it is our estimate that 
a $20 million fund should suffice. The esti- 
mate is very difficult to make because of 
uncertainty as to the schedule of pay-back 
and because of uncertainty as to how many 
of those responsible for the projects will 
actually make application for such loans. The 
$20 million figure is therefore an imprecise 
estimate. 

It is not known what the source of these 
funds can be, whether through direct appro- 
priation from the general treasury or by some 
other means. If the State were to provide 
capital funds for construction grants the 
possibility could be considered of using the 
established capital fund as a source of either 
loans or advance grants for engineering costs. 
An impediment to the advanced grant con- 
cept is that it would require the initiation 
of a grant before the project has moved well 
enough along to qualify for a grant under 
present requirements. 

Varying capital funding alternatives are 
available for consideration involving varying 
degrees of participation by the three levels 
of government. The alternatives as we see 
them are presented in Table 5, discussed in 
Table 6, and the costs to the state of each 
are summarized in Table 8. 

Our recommendation concerning state 
funding is on the following page. 


B. RECOMMENDATION 


Almost as important as the amount of 
non-local aid for sewerage construction is the 
certainty of its availability. Elected and ap- 
pointed local officials responsible for the con- 
struction of sewers and treatment plants are 
under great pressure to exhaust all possibili- 
ties of state and federal aid before imposing 
burdensome taxes or charges upon their con- 
stituents. Such an official who moves too 
early or too late, or without diligence, may 
find himself unemployed next time around. 
The current federal aid program since its in- 
ception has been filled with uncertainty. Un- 
less we can somehow assure local government 
of a fixed amount of aid, and eligibility for 
additional aid should it become available 
later from the federal government, our ambi- 
tious program may continue to stand around 
with its hands in its pockets waiting for bet- 
ter days ahead. 

Last year in our appearance before the 
Government’s Commission to Evaluate the 
Capital Needs of New Jersey, State Health 
Commissioner Roscoe P. Kandle and I rec- 
ommended that the state finance 50% of 
the cost of eligible and necessary sewage dis- 
posal facilities. Under our recommendation 
half of this 50% would be the state’s share of 
the construction cost, the other half would 
be money with which the state would pre- 
finance hoped-for federal assistance. To the 
extent to which the federal government 
thereafter provided aid that money would 
reimburse the state’s general treasury. In 
this manner local government would proceed 
to construct with the assurance that at least 
50% aid would be available from the state, or 
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the state and federal government in com- 
bination. 

This remains our recommendation. It is 
presented as alternative funding plan num- 
ber 5 in Table 5. The cost to the state would 
be about $435 million less whatever federal 
grants may be appropriated. 

If the judgment is made that however 
logical and equitable the 50% aid program 
may be, the amount of state funds required 
is simply too large to be supportable we 
would offer an alternative recommendation. 
The best alternative in our judgment is pre- 
sented as number 4 in Table 5. This plan calls 
for 25% state aid. This was the recommenda- 
tion made to the Governor by his Capital 
Needs Commission last year and in turn 
made by the Governor to the Legislature. 
This is the least percentage of state aid 
which can be afforded local government and 
still assure it of maximum eligibility for fed- 
eral grants. 

Under this proposal all eligible projects 
would get 25% state aid; eligible projects 
would receive 30% federal aid as far as ap- 
propriations would permit. Local government 
would provide 45% of the cost and receive 
from the Federal government an unsigned 
1.0.U. for 25% additional aid when and if 
federal appropriations will allow. 

Under this funding plan the cost to the 
state would be about $222 million. If even 
this amount is considered to be too high we 
would ask: Which of the projects on the 
attached list of needs should be scratched 
or deferred indefinitely? Which of these proj- 
ects will we expect to proceed to construc- 
tion without any state aid, and with reduced 
eligibility for federal aid? 

What would happen if, for example, the 
Legislature decided to provide $100 million 
for state sewerage aid? In our opinion within 
eighteen months this total amount would 
fully be committed to projects with the 
greatest readiness to move ahead. It would 
not be spent in that period but it would be 
committed. There would be no aid funds for 
almost two-thirds of the facilities now 
needed. As a result those projects would not 
even move to do the engineering planning 
for construction with no prospect of aid. 
Eighteen months after a referendum the 
Legislature would be back again faced with 
the same question that it faces today. 

In our judgment all of these needed facil- 
ities will be built sooner or later. If it is 
later they will cost appreciably more and we 
will suffer the effects of their absence in the 
meantime. 

If we are willing to make this substantial 
commitment of our financial resources, New 
Jersey’s waterways can be made clean. If we 
are not willing they will continue to become 
more polluted; and all the legislation, en- 
forcement, planning, research, and hand- 
wringing lamentations on the desecration of 
our environment, won't make any difference. 


C. VALIDITY OF COST ESTIMATES 


The estimates provided in this statement 
were derived from one of the following 
sources, (1) comprehensive regional sewerage 
feasibility studies conducted by consulting 
engineering firms and financed by the State 
Department of Health; (2) engineering stud- 
ies conducted by private or municipal engi- 
neers; and (3) engineering estimates by pri- 
vate or municipal engineers based upon final 
and detailed engineering plans. These esti- 
mates are based on 1968 dollars and no at- 
tempt was made to adjust the cost for nor- 
mal inflation, or inflation of construction 
cost because of competition for services, 
When developing these estimates the Depart- 
ment did not consider such factors as the 
ability to pay or the time required to de- 
sign and construct these facilities. The list 
represents the best estimates available of 
the current costs of all facilities now 
needed. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration’s waste-water treatment plant 
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construction cost index (Plate 3) for the 
New York area is made a part of this state- 
ment. It should be noted that the average 
construction cost index has risen sharply 
during the past year and particularly during 
the last six months. There is no way of pre- 
dicting the exact effect this continuing rise 
will have on the estimates presented in this 
statement. We can say that the costs will 
in fact be much higher than these estimates 
based on our best engineering judgment at 
this point in time and that the longer con- 
struction is postponed the higher the cost 
will be. 
D. BASIS OF COST ESTIMATES 


Atlantic County: The cost estimates for At- 
lantic County were established by a regional 
sewerage feasibility study financed by the 
State Department of Health. The study re- 
port was completed in April 1968 and was ac- 
cepted by the Department for payment on 
October 9, 1968. The cost figures presented 
in the March 1, 1968 statement on “Antici- 
pated Capital Needs” were based on prelim- 
inary estimates before the sewerage feasibil- 
ity study was completed. Much of the con- 
struction of sewerage facilities is necessary 
to comply with orders issued by the Depart- 
ment. 

Bergen County: The cost estimates for Ber- 
gen County were established by engineering 
studies completed by consulting engineers 
for the Bergen County Sewer Authority, 
Northwest Bergen County Sewer Authority 
and the Borough of Edgewater. 

A portion of the construction estimate pre- 
sented in the 1968 “Anticipated Capital 
Needs” statement for the Bergen County 
Sewer Authority appears in Tables 1 and 2. 
The remainder of the estimate has been re- 
vised in accordance with completed engi- 
neering studies. 

Additional costs for the Northwest Bergen 
County Sewer Authority appears on Table 1. 

The Borough of Edgewater has been or- 
dered by the Department to upgrade the 
wastewater treatment process to meet the 
State water quality standards. The estimate 
for the Borough of Edgewater is identified as 
an individual project because at this time 
a more accurate determination can be made 
of the cost of needed facilities, In the 1968 
statement this project was included in the 
estimate for unlisted projects. 

Burlington County: The Burlington County 
estimate of the cost of providing needed sew- 
erage facilities was developed as part of a 
regional sewerage feasibility study financed 
by the Department which is presently in the 
final stage of completion. 

No estimate was identified for Burling- 
ton County in the 1968 statement because 
it was impossible at that time to evaluate 
the needs and arrive at even a preliminary 
estimate because of the lack of necessary 
information. The anticipated needs for Bur- 
lington County were included in the broad 
estimate for unlisted projects. 

Camden County: The cost estimates for 
Camden County were established by a re- 
gional feasibility study financed by the De- 
partment and reflects the cost of the sewerage 
facilities to serve the immediate needs of 
the county as outlined in the study report. 
A large proportion of the required construc- 
tion is necessary to comply with orders issued 
by the Department. Date of Report: De- 
cember 1967. 

Cape May County: A regional sewerage 
feasibility study financed by the Depart- 
ment for Cape May County is presently near- 
ing completion. Enough information is avail- 
able at this time to establish a firm esti- 
mate of the cost of needed sewerage facili- 
ties. This information was not available 
when the 1968 statement was prepared. The 
comprehensive study revealed a much greater 
need for sewerage facilities in Cape May 
County than was previously estimated due 
to the need to protect public health, the 
extensive recreational and shellfish harvest- 
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ing areas and the need to comply with De- 
partmental Orders. 

Essex County: Almost all of the construc- 
tion of sewerage facilities needed in Essex 
County will fall under the jurisdiction of 
the Passaic Valley Sewerage Commissioners 
which will be covered separately in this state- 
ment. However some construction is required 
in the Township of Cedar Grove and the 
Borough of Fairfield. These estimates are 
identified separately whereas they were 
lumped in the estimate for unlisted projects 
in last year’s statement. 

Gloucester County: The cost estimates pre- 
sented for Gloucester County are based upon 
a regional sewerage feasibility study financed 
by the Department and reflect the cost of 
those facilities which the Department be- 
lieves are necessary at this time. Date of re- 
port: July 1967. 

Hudson County: The Hudson County esti- 
mates are broken down into several specific 
projects, some of which appeared in the 
1968 statement. Since that time more defini- 
tive engineering estimates and studies have 
been made. The estimate for the City of Ho- 
boken in last year’s statement anticipated 
some construction which was later deter- 
mined to be ineligible for federal and state 
grant participation. Therefore this estimate 
has been revised downward to reflect this 
change. 

Projects for North Bergen Township, West 
New York and the City of Bayonne have 
been more clearly defined and these projects 
are listed as individual items in this state- 
ment. These projects were included in the 
estimate of unlisted projects in the 1968 
statement. 

Hunterdon County: Engineering studies 
have been completed by engineers for the 
Raritan Township Municipal Utilities Au- 
thority which established the cost of regional 
facilities to serve Raritan Township and the 
Borough of Flemington. A regional feasi- 
bility study is presently being financed by 
the Department for the remainder of Hun- 
terdon County. No costs are included here 
for the region under study. 

Mercer County: The estimate for Mercer 
County comprises an updating of the East 
Windsor Municipal Utilities Authority esti- 
mate and the inclusion of the Ewing-Law- 
rence Sewerage Authority and Hamilton 
Township. These projects were included in 
last year’s estimate for unlisted projects. 
However, studies have been completed to 
develop cost estimates since the preparation 
of the 1968 statement. Also included in the 
estimate for Mercer County is an expanded 
Stony Brook-Millstone River region which 
more than doubled the previous estimate for 
this region, 

Middlesex County: The cost estimate for 
the Middlesex County Sewerage Authority 
has been updated based on engineering esti- 
mates and includes sludge digestion facil- 
ities which will be required because of a 
recent decision of the federal government. 
The remainder of the estimate for Middlesex 
County is based upon recently completed 
engineering studies and estimates and are 
now listed as individual projects, The latter 
were included in the estimate for unlisted 
projects in the 1968 estimate. 

Monmouth County: The cost estimates for 
the Northeast Monmouth County Regional 
Sewerage Authority and the Middletown 
Township Sewerage Authority are listed on 
Tables 2 and 3 and do not appear on the 
comprehensive list. The Ocean Township 
Sewerage Authority project is not listed this 
year since the project was started before 
July 1, 1967 and is not eligible for further 
federal grant participation. The remainder 
of the Monmouth County estimate is based 
upon feasibility studies and engineering es- 
timates that have been completed for the 
specific projects. The Bayshore Sewerage 
Authority project is now included in the 
listing. 

Morris County: The Morris County com- 
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prehensive regional sewerage feasibility 
study financed by the Department was just 
completed in January 1969. This study pro- 
vided the basis for establishing reliable cost 
estimates for needed sewerage facilities in 
Morris County. 

The present estimate is significantly higher 
than that presented in the 1968 statement. 
The major portion of this increase has been 
caused by developments in the Rockaway 
valley involving the regional facilities oper- 
ated by the City of Jersey City. 

Ocean County: The cost estimates for 
Ocean County are based upon a regional 
sewerage feasibility study financed by the 
Department and completed in December 
1967. The report reflects the cost of those 
facilities which the Department feels are 
necessary at this time and to comply with 
Departmental Orders, 

Passaic County: The southern portion of 
Passaic County is served by the Passaic Val- 
ley Sewerage Commissioners facilities. Cost 
estimates for needed construction for this 
area are not available. The “Comprehensive 
Report on Sewerage Facilities” for the 
Wanaque Valley Regional Sewerage Study 
Committee was completed in April 1968 and 
was not available when the cost estimate 
was developed for the 1968 statement. The 
estimate presented in this statement more 
realistically covers the needs of this area. 

A regional sewerage feasibility study has 
recently been initiated to study the needs 
for the remaining portion (Mid-Passaic 
Basin) of Passaic County. This study is being 
financed by the Department and has pro- 
gressed to the point where only a prelimi- 
nary estimate has been developed. 

Salem County: The estimates for Salem 
County have been developed by engineering 
studies performed for Penns Grove, Penns- 
ville, and Upper Penns Neck. 

Somerset County: The estimates for Somer- 
set County were derived from engineering 
estimates developed by consulting engineer- 
ing firms retained by the municipalities 
shown on the list. 

Sussex County: The estimate for Sussex 
County includes an updating of the estimate 
for the Wallkill Valley Region. Just after the 
submission of the 1968 statement, the Sussex 
County regional sewerage feasibility study 
was completed and was used as the basis for 
the estimates for the remainder of Sussex 
County. This study was sponsored and paid 
for by the Department of Health. 

Union County: The estimates for Union 
County were derived from engineering 
studies and engineering estimates by con- 
sulting engineering firms employed by the 
sewerage authorities. The estimate for the 
Rahway Valley Sewerage Authority appears 
on Table 3. 

Warren County: The cost estimates for 
Warren County were developed by a regional 
sewerage feasibility study financed by the 
Department and completed in March 1968. 

Passaic Valley Sewerage Commissioners: At 
the time the 1968 statement was prepared it 
was impossible to develop an estimate with 
any validity for the cost of constructing 
needed facilities in the commissioners dis- 
trict, 

In March 1967 the State Department of 
Health issued an order to the Passaic Valley 
Sewerage Commissioners which contained 
work performance schedules and included a 
requirement to complete studies and pre- 
liminary engineering by a specified date. The 
Passaic Valley Sewerage Commissioners 
failed to meet these schedules and were 
taken to court by the Department. In this 
action the Department's jurisdiction was 
contested, The court decision was favorable 
to the Department and the Commissioners 
filed an appeal in the Appellate Division of 
Superior Court. The cast is pending. 

It is still impossible to present a reliable 
estimate for these construction needs. Our 
guess is that the cost will be in excess of 
$100 million. 
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E. EXPLANATION OF TABLES 
Table 1 


Table 1 is a listing of eligible projects 
that were certified for federal grants and 
were not under construction by June 30, 1967. 
These projects became eligible to participate 
in the State Construction Grant program 
which was initiated for fiscal year 1968. 

There was sufficient funds in the State 
Construction Grant account to award grants 
of only 9.2% of the eligible construction 
cost instead of grants “not exceeding 30%” 
allowable under the “State Public Sanitary 
Sewerage Facilities Assistance Act of 1965” 
as amended February 1967. It will require 
additional funds of $4,334,576 to raise these 
grants up to 25% as was originally intended. 


Table 2 


Table 2 is a listing of eligible projects 
which have been certified for federal grants 
and which can be funded during the pres- 
ent fiscal year. The eligible cost figures for 
these projects are not firm at this time since 
the federal authorities have not completed 
the review of all the listed projects, It was 
very likely that some of these Ggures will 
change. However, based on the stated figures 
there are sufficient state funds available to 
award state construction grants amounting 
to approximately 11% of the eligible cost. 
Additional funds amounting to $3,557,637 
will be required to raise these grants to 
25% of the eligible construction costs. 


Table 3 


Table 3 is a listing of all projects which 
have been certified for federal grants under 
the reimbursable provisions of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act as amended by 
the Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966. 
Funds have not been obligated to any of 
these projects and the eligible cost figures 
are engineering estimates based upon final 
detailed engineering plans. It will require 
funds amounting to approximately $12,700,- 
000 to provide state grants of 25% of the 
eligible construction costs. It is very likely 
the eligible costs of these projects will in- 
crease when construction bids are received. 

In s the amount of money needed 
to provide 25% grants to all the projects 
listed on Table 3 and to raise the grants of 
those projects listed on Tables 1 and 2 to 
25% will require approximately $20,555,000. 


Table 4 


This Table sets forth estimates of costs of 
eligible needed facilities not including those 
listed in Tables 1-3. 


Financing Alternatives 
Table 5 

There are several alternatives for providing 
the funds needed for construction of needed 
waste treatment and disposal facilities: (1) 
financing 33% by the federal government and 
67% by the local agency with non-participa- 
tion by the state; (2) if the state provides 
30% of the project funds, the federal govern- 
ment can provide 44% leaving the local 
agency to raise 26% of the project funds; (3) 
if the state provides 25% of the eligible con- 
struction cost, the federal government can 
contribute 55% leaving the local agencies to 
raise 20%; (4) if the state provides 25% 
grants and prefinances an additional 25% for 
federal government’s share leaving 30% to 
be financed by federal grants and 20% 
from the local agency; and (5) if the state 
contributes 25% construction grants and if 
all applicants agree to accept 30% federal 
grants (instead of the 55% for which they 
would be eligible) then this will leave 45% of 
the construction cost to be raised by the 
local agencies. 

The allocation to each state of federal con- 
struction grant funds is based on a fixed 
statutory formula and not based on the total 
needs of the state. (See Table 6.) However, 
even if the federal government provides New 
Jersey with its full allocation of funds and 
with state participation it will be impossible 
to generate enough construction activity to 
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meet New Jersey’s needs for sewerage facili- 
ties. It is therefore necessary for the State 
to fund sewerage projects independently of 
federal grants or prefinance a portion of the 
federal government’s share of construction 
grants with the possibility of being reim- 
bursed by the federal government in future 
years, 
Financial Summary 


It is obvious from Table 5 that without 
state participation it will be totally impos- 
sible for local agencies to raise the money 
necessary to provide the needed sewerage 
facilities eyen with federal participation. 
Either of alternates 2 and 3 would be feasible 
providing the federal government appropri- 
ates sufficient funds. However this is doubt- 
ful when a review is made of Table 7. There 
is no way of predicting at this time just 
how much federal grant money will be avail- 
able in future years, If the present trend 
continues the federal government will ap- 
propriate only a small percentage of the 
authorized funds. 

Aiternates 3, 4 and 5 appear to be the only 
logical alternatives at this time. It may be 
possible to modify alternative 4 to fit the 
actual financial situations by prefinancing 
smaller federal grants thus allowing greater 
coverage with the federal money and requir- 
ing a larger contribution from the local 
agency. Under the provisions of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act as amended an 
applicant receiving a 25% state construction 
grant is automatically eligible to receive a 
55% federal construction grant providing 
the state has water quality standards ap- 
proved by the federal government and the 
proposed facilities are of a regional nature. 
These two requirements are met in New 
Jersey. 

Under alternative 5 it will be necessary 
for the local agency to express its acceptance 
of a 30% federal construction grant and 
accept eligibility for the additional 25% 
which it may receive in the future if Fed- 
eral appropriations are sufficient. This ar- 
rangement would permit spreading the 
limited Federal funds over a larger number 
of projects. 

Table 6 


This Table summarizes state funds needed 
for construction of sewerage facilities eligible 
for financial aid for alternative funding 
plans. 

Table 7 


This Table sets forth the New Jersey share 


of authorized and appropriated Federal 
funds. 


Table 8 
This Table summarizes all cost estimates. 


TABLE 1.—SEWERAGE PROJECTS RECEIVING STATE CON- 
STRUCTION GRANTS FROM 1968 FISCAL YEAR FUNDS 


Eligible 


Amount of 
construction Stat 


Borough of Allentown. 
City of Plainfield... 
Township of Warre 
Borough of Hillsdal 
Town of Clinton 
Middlesex County Sewerage 

Authority ; 5, 458, 400 
Township of Hamilton. . ---- 4,132, 000 
Borough of Fair Lawn.. ---- 1,583,200 
Borough of Caldwell............... 471,400 
Northwest Bergen County Sewer 

12, 660, 000 


Authority 
-- 27,214, 500 
. 27,214, 500 _ 
6, 803,625 _ 
469, 049 


502, 172 
380, 144 
145, 654 

43, 368 

1, 130, 036 
22, 469, 049 
Total eligible cost__..__ 


25 percent of eligible cost. hes 
Amount of State grants ?_..._.__._. 


Additional State money 
needed to raise grants to 
25 percent. 


ea amount to 9.2 percent of the eligible construction 


cost. 
2This figure does not include a grant of $427,758 to the 
Netcong-Musconetcong Sewerage Authority. 


July 10, 1969 


TABLE 2.—SEWERAGE PROJECTS DUE TO RECEI VE STATE 
CONSTRUCTION GRANTS FROM FISCAL 1969 FUNDS 


Eligible Amount o 
construction State 
cost grant! 


Bergen County Sewer Authority_... $3, 039, 000 
Montville Township Municipal 
Utilities ea nade Pa pee AY 
Bridgewater Township Sewerage 
Authority 
Township of Roxbury 
Town of Phillipburg 
Ewing-Lawrence Sewerage 
Authorit 


$341, 188 
148, 982 


2 75, 061 
27,955 

53, 328 

1, 627,017 


Northeast Monmouth County 
Regional Sewerage Authority 


25 percent of eligible cost. 
State funds to be obligated 


Additional State funds 
needed to raise State 


grants to 25 percent. 3, 557, 637 


‘State grants amount to approximately 11 percent of the 
eligible construction cost estimates. 


Taste 3.—Projfects certified for Federal 
grants (reimbursable) for which no grant 
funds have been obligated 


Estimated eligible 
cost 

Bergen County Sewer Authority. $1, 950, 000 

Dover Township Sewerage Au- 
thority 

Lower Township Municipal Util- 
ities Authority. 

Bergen County Sewer Authority- 

City of Millville 

Carlstadt Sewerage Authority_.-_- 

Middletown Township Sewerage 
Authority 

Bergen County Sewer Authority. 

City of Summit. 

Borough of Fair Lawn 

Rahway Valley Sewerage Author- 
ity 

Hackettstown Municipal Utilities 
Authority 

Borough of Fairfield 

Borough of Allendale 


14, 433, 000 


2, 098, 000 
1, 300, 000 
2, 750, 000 

736, 200 


11, 113, 000 
1, 355, 000 
216, 700 
100, 500 


10, 800, 000 


49, 847, 900 
NoTe—25% of Eligible Cost=$12,662,000. 


TABLE 4.—Itemized costs of needed 
eligible facilities 


Atlantic county: 
Atlantic coastal region 
Great Egg Harbor River re- 
gion 


Bergen County Sewer Au- 
thority area 

Northwest Bergen Co, Sewer 
Authority: 

Mahwah-Ramsey area__-- 


Burlington County 


Camden County Sewerage Au- 
thority: 
Cooper River region 
Big Timber Creek region.. 
Pennsauken Creek region.. 
Delaware River region 


July 10, 1969 


Taste 4—Itemized costs of needed 
eligible facilities—Continued 
Cape May County: 

Lower region 
Middle region. 
Dennis Creek region. 
Tuckahoe River region 
Upper region 


$20, 800, 000 
11, 460, 000 
1, 350, 000 
650, 000 
9, 140, 000 
Subtotal 43, 400, 000 
Essex County: 
Cedar Grove 
Fairfield 


500, 000 
380, 000 


880, 000 


Gloucester County Sewerage 
Authority: 
Consolidated region 
Maurice River region 
Racoon Creek region. 


20, 000, 000 
2, 100, 000 
200, 000 
Subtotal 22, 300, 000 
Hudson County: 
City of Hoboken 
Jersey City Sewerage Author- 
ity 
Bayonne City 
North Bergen Township--_-_- 
Town of Secaucus. 
Town of West New York... 


10, 500, 000 


33, 000, 000 
7,000, 000 
7, 500, 000 
5, 700, 000 
5, 500, 000 


Subtotal 


Hunterdon County: Raritan 
Township Municipal Util- 
ities Authority. 

Mercer County: 
Ewing-Lawrence 

Authority 
Hamilton Township 


1, 000, 000 


Sewerage 
10, 000, 000 
10, 400, 000 


27, 000, 000 
Township 
Utilities Au- 
3, 000, 000 


50, 400, 000 


Middlesex County: 

Middlesex County Sewerage 
Authority 

City of Perth Amboy. 

City of South Amboy 

Woodbridge Township 

Madison Township Sewerage 
Authority 

Borough of Carteret 

Borough of Sayreville 

Edison Township 


149, 500, 000 


Monmouth County: 

Atlantic Highlands-High- 
lands area, 

Bayshore Ocean outfall 

Borough of Union Beach____ 

Hazlet Township sewerage 
Authority 

Neptune Township region.__ 

Long Branch 
Authority 

Wall Township: 
Northern region 
Southern region 
Manasquan region. 


2, 100, 000 
12, 000, 000 
3, 500, 000 


5, 000, 000 
3, 500, 000 


3, 000, 000 


4, 100, 000 
3, 300, 000 
7, 500, 000 
Subtotal 44, 000, 000 
Morris County: 
Whippany watershed 
Rockaway watershed 
Pompton-Pequannock water- 


8, 000, 000 
30, 000, 000 


9, 000, 000 
42, 000, 000 
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TABLE 4.—Itemized costs of needed 
eligible facilities—Continued 


Ocean County: 

Metedeconk region (Inc. 
part of Monmouth Coun- 
ty) 

Toms River region 

Forked River-Cedar Creek 
region 

Mill Creek region 

Southern Ocean County 


Subtotal 


Passaic County: 
Mid-Passaic Basin 
Wanaque Valley region. 


Salem County: 
Pennsgrove, 


Somerset County: 
Bridgewater Township Sew- 
erage Authority 
Somerset-Raritan Valley Sew- 
erage Authority 
Montgomery Township 
Manville Borough 


Sussex County: 
Wallkill Valley region. 
Musconetcong-Lake Hopat- 
cong region (including 
part of Morris County) --- 


Union County: 
Linden-Roselle Sewerage Au- 
thority 
Elizabeth Joint Meeting (in- 
cluding part of Essex 


26, 500, 000 


1, 800, 000 
1, 200, 000 


Belvidere region. 
Phillipsburg complex --_ 
Blairstown area 


803, 280, 000 
TaBLe 5.—Alternative funding plans (total 
cost, $853,128,000) 
ALTERNATIVE NO. 1 (STATE NOT PARTICIPATING) 
33 percent Federal $281, 532, 000 
67 percent local 571, 596, 000 
ALTERNATIVE NO. 
44 percent Federal 
30 percent state. 
26 percent local 
ALTERNATIVE NO. 
55 percent Federal 
25 percent state 
20 percent local 
ALTERNATIVE NO. 
45 percent local 
30 percent Federal 
25 percent state 
ALTERNATIVE NO. 


375, 376, 000 
255, 938, 000 
221, 814, 000 


469, 220, 000 
213, 282, 000 
170, 626, 000 


383, 908, 000 
255, 938, 000 
213, 282, 000 


Present: 
45 percent local. 
25 percent state plus 25 per- 
cent state prefinanced Fed- 
eral 


383, 908, 000 


426, 564, 000 
42, 656, 000 
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TABLE 5.—Alternative funding plans (total 
cost $853,128,000)—Continued 


ALTERNATIVE NO. 5—continued 


After Federal reimbursement: 
55 percent Federal 
25 percent state 213, 282, 000 
20 percent local 170, 626, 000 

TABLE 6.—Summary of State funds needed 
for construction of sewerage facilities 
eligible for financial aid for alternative 
funding plans 


Alternative 1 


$469, 220, 000 


$0.0 


263, 831, 000 
218, 282, 000 


221, 175, 000 


. 213, 282, 000 
4, 335, 000 
3, 658, 000 


221, 175, 000 


434, 457, 000 


TABLE 7.—FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION GRANT FUNDS 
AUTHORIZED AND APPROPRIATED FOR NEW JERSEY 


Federal funds 
authorized 
for New 
Jersey 


Federal funds 
appropriated 
for New 
Fiscal year 


$14, 040, 400 
22 400 


32, 397, 200 
40, 397, 200 


1 Not available. 


TABLE 8.—Summary of cost estimates sewer- 
age construction in New Jersey * 


The cost of trunklines and 
treatment plants eligible to 
receive Federal and State 
aid and now required to 
conform with the statutes, 
regulations, and orders 
enforced by the State de- 
partment of health: 

Facilities already partially 
funded (tables 1 and 2)-- 

Certified facilities, not 
funded (table 3) 

All other needed facilities 


$53, 045, 000 
49, 848, 000 


Local collection system which 
will be built to accompany 
facilities described in No. 1 
above and which are ineligible 
for State aid and for Federal 
aid from Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Administration. 
These systems may be eligi- 
ble for limited aid from De- 
partment of Housing and 
Urban Development and other 
Federal agencies 226, 000, 000 


1 All estimates are based on 1968 construc- 
tion dollars. 

2Passaic Valley Sewerage Commissioners 
needs not included. 
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STATE or NORTH CAROLINA, 
Raleigh, June 18, 1969. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: I have your 
letter and comments on construction grants 
under the Clean Water Restoration Act. 

Col. George Pickett, Director of the De- 
partment of Water and Air Resources, will 
be in touch with you with more details. 

Cordially, 
ROBERT W. SCOTT. 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, DEPART- 
MENT OF WATER AND AIR RE- 
SOURCES, 

Raleigh, N.C., July 7, 1969. 
Hon, JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: Reference is 
made to your letter of June 6, 1969, addressed 
to Governor Robert W. Scott, concerning the 
proposed funding of the construction grant 
program under the Clean Water Restoration 
Act. In this connection, you requested in- 
formation on the impact this low level fund- 
ing has had on the water pollution control 
and abatement program in North Carolina. 

The funding of this program at the low 
level of $214 million during F.Y. 1969 and 
the recommended appropriation in the same 
amount for F.Y. 1970 has and will continue 
to delay the construction of needed waste- 
water treatment facilities in North Carolina. 
With an appropriation of $214 million, North 
Carolina's allotment is approximately $5,- 
300,000. Applications were filed by munici- 
palities for F.Y. 1969 funds requesting $7,- 
717,150 covering projects estimated to cost 
more than $31 million, whereas on July 1, 
1969, applications requesting grant funds in 
the amount of $8,323,000 were pending. These 
projects have an estimated construction cost 
of more than $28 million. This means that 
many of the projects for which applications 
were filed during both F.Y. 1969 and F.Y. 
1970 could not be funded due to the lack of 
Federal grant funds; thus, the construction 
of these projects has or will be delayed until 
grant funds become available. This not only 
results in delaying needed waste treatment 
facilities, but due to the increasing cost of 
construction, much of the benefits derived 
from the grants are usurped by increasing 
costs. 

In addition to the above, many small in- 
corporated communities which do not now 
have public sewage collection and treatment 
facilities are delaying initiation of such proj- 
ects due to the lack of grant funds at a level 
which will permit them to finance the local 
share through bond issues which can be 
amortized with available sources of revenue. 
We believe, therefore, that the level of the 
grants should be increased considerably 
above 30% of the cost of construction and 
that the increase should not be contingent 
upon the availability of State grants as is 
now the case. In the final analysis, it matters 
little whether the non-Federal share is fi- 
nanced solely by the municipalities or joint- 
ly through State and municipal funds. It is 
suggested, therefore, that this particular as- 
pect of the grant program be given further 
study. 

We appreciate the opportunity of com- 
menting on this important matter and hope 
that you and your associates in the House 
will be successful in your efforts to obtain 
appropriations more in keeping with the 
authorizations contained in the Clean Water 
Restoration Act. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. C. HUBBARD, 
Assistant Director. 
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STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
Bismarck. 
Hon, JOHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: Thank you 
very much for your recent letter requesting 
information from North Dakota on the im- 
pact of short funding on the water pollu- 
tion control and abatement programs in our 
state. 

Water pollution control construction grants 
have had tremendous impact on the State 
of North Dakota. Our State has been fortu- 
nate in the fact that our allocations have 
amounted to approximately one million dol- 
lars per year which has been sufficient to 
provide grants to all communities request- 
ing aid. Over the twelve year period that 
this program has been in operation, these 
funds have assisted 230 projects in North 
Dakota. 

We fully realize that the situation in the 
more populous states is much different than 
that in North Dakota and in like low popu- 
lation states. We know that many states 
have had to develop priority ratings and that 
many communities have been deterred from 
building waste treatment facilities because 
of lack of sufficient grant funds. 

We strongly support your efforts to se- 
cure full funding of the construction grant 
program under the Clean Water Restora- 
tion Act so that pollution control programs 
nation-wide can proceed in an orderly 
manner. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM L. GUY, 
Governor, 


OHIO WATER DEVELOPMENT 
AUTHORITY, 
Columbus, Ohio, June 16, 1969. 
Hon. JoHN D. DINGELL, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: Your letter 
of June 6, 1969 was forwarded to this office 
by Governor Rhodes. Your efforts on obtain- 
ing funding for the Clean Water Restoration 
Act are deeply appreciated by the State of 
Ohio. Last year, $9.4 million was received 
by the State of Ohio for the 30% grant-in- 
aid program. A survey made in March of this 
year indicated 224 counties and municipal- 
ities were on orders from the Ohio Water 
Pollution Control Board for primary, sec- 
ondary, and tertiary waste treatment facili- 
ties in the amount of $459 million. It is ob- 
vious that less than $10 million a year fund- 
ing for this program is not the answer. The 
State of Ohio is proposing to utilize $100 
million of funds from a State Bond Issue 
to extend the 30% grant-in-aid program to 
all political subdivisions on notice from the 
OWPCB for sewage treatment facilities. 

The total cost to the State due to the short 
funding of the federal program is consid- 
erable. Obviously the $100 million will be the 
State’s expense to compensate for the lack 
of funding on the federal level over the next 
five years. The unfortunate thing that has 
occurred due to the lack of federal funds 
is that municipalities are reluctant to con- 
struct sewage facilities on the basis of 100% 
local cost if there is hope of receiving a 30% 
federal grant. Since only a small percentage 
of applicants are able to receive the federal 
grant, the remainder wait in hopes of re- 
ceiving it at a later date. Since construc- 
tion costs have increased approximately 10% 
on this type of construction per year during 
the last few years, a municipality which 
waits three years, in effect, receives no bene- 
fit from the 30% federal grant, and if they 
wait longer, they are actually penalized on 
the construction costs. 
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We hope the above is of value to you in 
your endeavors to receive better Clean Wa- 
ter Restoration funding and if we can be of 
further assistance to you in the future, 
please contact us, 

Sincerely, 
NED E. WILLIAMS, 
Executive Director. 


STATE OF OREGON, 
Salem, June 18, 1969. 
Hon. Jonn D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: I am sending 
for your information Senate Joint Me- 
morial 11, House Joint Resolution 14, and 
House Bill 1074, all of which speak to the 
water pollution problem, and reflect the 
principal action taken by the Oregon Legis- 
lature in the Session just concluded, I am 
also sending copies of correspondence be- 
tween my office and our Congressional dele- 
gation, and my Administrative Assistant in 
Washington, D.C., Mr. Dale Mallicoat. This 
issue also has been discussed in detail re- 
cently with the Governors of California, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and New 
York. 

I agree with you wholeheartedly in the 
need for adequate and reliable funding of 
the program by the Federal government. 
Our programs have been held back, and we 
sit with more than $30 million dollars worth 
of projects ordered by our Sanitary Au- 
thority, and designed, engineered, and ap- 
proved, with state and local funds in hand, 
but not being constructed because of failure 
by the Federal government to fund their 
promised portion. Inadequate funding also 
brings extremely unfair situations into play, 
and calls for unnecessarily difficult decisions. 
Some cities are funded 50-25-25, others 70- 
30, and still with others where the need is 
paramount, the local user may be required 
to pay 100% of the cost. 

You will note in our House Joint Reso- 
lution 14 that Oregon is pledging the money 
needed to do the job from our standpoint. 
The states need not promises, but perform- 
ance. There is no question in my mind but 
that the people of this nation will support 
strongly federal funding to the authorized 
level. The recent Gallup poll for the National 
Wildlife Federation clearly indicates this at- 
titude. And as our SJM 11 says, it is a mat- 
ter of keeping faith with the American peo- 
ple, and I hope the Congress can be so 
persuaded. 

Sincerely, 
Tom MCCALL, 
Governor. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Harrisburg, June 26, 1969. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. DINGELL: Your letter of June 
6, 1969, requested information concerning the 
impact on the sewage treatment plant con- 
struction program in Pennsylvania as a re- 
sult of appropriations under the Clean Wa- 
ters Restoration Act being considerably less 
than the authorizations. We appreciate the 
opportunity to comment on this subject. 

In Fiscal Year 1968 our Department of 
Health received 51 applications requesting 
basic 30% grants amounting to $28.6 mil- 
lion for Fiscal Year 1969 toward projects 
estimated to cost about $125.8 million. Penn- 
sylvania’s allocation of federal funds for 
Fiscal Year 1969 was $11,032,600, or about 
39% of the amount needed for 30% grants. 

Similarly, in Fiscal Year 1969, the Depart- 
ment of Health received and is processing 
57 applications requesting $23.0 million as 
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basic 30% grants against Fiscal Year 1970 
funds. 

Pennsylvanians have approved a Land and 
Water Conservation and Reclamation Fund 
which makes $100 million, of a $500 million 
program, available for construction of sew- 
age treatment facilities over a ten-year pe- 
riod. Under this program $20 million was 
appropriated for the period July 1, 1967, 
to June 30, 1969, for the sewage facilities. 

In planning this program, it was hoped 
that these funds could be used to comple- 
ment the federal funds under Section 8 of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended by the Clean Waters Restoration 
Act, to make our communities eligible for 
increased grants. Since the federal alloca- 
tions have been less than authorized by 
law, we have had to use our state funds to 
make combination state-federal grants of 
30% of eligible costs. The 70% of costs raised 
by the local citizens has resulted in annual 
sewerage service charges in many cases ex- 
ceeding $150 per family per year, a hard- 
ship in many of our small communities. 

From the foregoing you will note that the 
fortunate availability of state funds has 
made it possible to move many projects into 
construction which would have been retarded 
otherwise by the lack of federal funds. How- 
ever, the current needs exceed even the com- 
bination of state and federal funds, 

The construction program in Pennsylvania 
will become more critical in the next sev- 
eral years due to over 150 orders issued in 
the past two years to municipalities to con- 
struct or upgrade treatment facilities in con- 
sequence of new water quality criteria on 
both interstate and intrastate streams. We, 
therefore urge the increased appropriation of 
federal funds for Fiscal 1970 and subsequent 
years. 

Sincerely, 
RAYMOND P. SHAFER. 


STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Columbia, June 20, 1969. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: Thank you 
for your recent letter concerning the fund- 
ing of the construction grant program under 
the Clean Water Restoration Act. I am refer- 
ring a copy of your letter to the Director 
of the State Pollution Control Authority for 
his comments. 

I appreciate your bringing this to my at- 
tention. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT E. MCNAIR. 


SOUTH CAROLINA STATE BOARD OF 
HEALTH, 
Columbia, S.C., June 30, 1969. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DINGELL: The Honorable Robert 
E. McNair, Governor of South Carolina, has 
referred your letter of June 6, 1969, to this 
office for reply. 

The State of South Carolina, being a 
rather small state populationwise, has ex- 
perienced little difficulty in the utilization 
of funds as provided under Public Law 660. 

It has been our experience in the past 
that the smaller projects have been initiated, 
thus allowing for the satisfactory distribu- 
tion of funds. Now, however, upon the ini- 
tiation of construction to serve the more 
densely populated areas, we are finding it 
difficult to arrange financing under present 
limitations of Public Law 660. 

We do greatly appreciate the efforts that 
you and other members of Congress are 
making to insure the full funding of the 
Clean Waters Restoration Act for the Fis- 
cal Year 1970. It is evident that if adequate 
funds are not provided the likelihood of our 
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initiating and completing projects presently 
proposed in this state will be seriously 
hampered. 
Very truly yours, 
W. T. Linton, 
Executive Director, Pollution Control 
Authority and Director, Bureau of 
Sanitary Engineering. 
STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Pierre, June 18, 1969. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE DINGELL: This will 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of June 6, 
1969, regarding funding of the Construction 
Grant Program for water pollution control 
facilities. 

To familiarize you with the past utiliza- 
tion of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and the Department of In- 
terior water pollution control construction 
grant funds in South Dakota, we submit to 
you the following tabulation: 


Fiscal year 
Federal 
grant 
allotment 


Calendar year 
Federal funds 
approved 


Year and used 


$887, 202 
355, 190 


1 includes EDA, 


As you will note from the above tabula- 
tion, the State of South Dakota has not been 
able to utilize entire federal grant allotments 
in all cases. However, this should not justify 
reducing the Federal appropriations for fa- 
cility construction. In the near future, it is 
hopeful that several large projects can be 
undertaken which will need approximately 
$2 million of Federal grant monies in one 
year. 

The construction of water pollution con- 
trol facilities in many small communities 
(100 to 500 population) in this State has 
been held back, not by lack of Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration fnnds, but 
by financial and bonding limitations of the 
community itself and the necessity of ob- 
taining Farmers Home Administration, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, loan and grant 
monies to finance the projects. If Farmers 
Home Administration money were available, 
many of our lagging communities would 
have facilities constructed without delay. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANK L. FARRAR, 
Governor. 
TENNESSEE EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 

Nashville, June 13, 1969. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE DINGELL: Your letter 
of June 6, 1969, arrived at the time the Ten- 
nessee Stream Pollution Control Board is 
considering the priorities for grants under 
the Clean Water Restoration Act for fiscal 
year 1970. 

The Board has received 26 applications for 
work totaling $81,044,000 and the 33 per cent 
grants. would be $24,287,000, I understand 
that the Tennessee allocation will be about 
$4,300,000 if the appropriation is the recom- 
mended $214 million. 

We believe that almost all of the projects 
could be under construction by June 30, 1970, 
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if the funds were available. A few of the 
small projects may be delayed if supple- 
mental grants applied for from other Fed- 
eral agencies are delayed. 

Our Board believes that the water pollu- 
tion control and abatement program in Ten- 
nessee is being delayed because it has re- 
ceived from two to three times as many 
applications each year as it has had grant 
funds for the past five years. Arrangements 
have not been made to finance the projects 
with local funds and in most of the cases 
the projects have waited. 

The present backlog for construction is 
more than the $81,044,000 shown above since 
the Board has not encouraged all of the 
towns which need to build facilities to file 
an application. 

If we can furnish additional information, 
please let me know. 

Sincerely, 
BUFORD ELLINGTON. 


TEXAS WATER QUALITY BOARD, 
Austin, Tex., June 17, 1969. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: Governor 
Preston Smith has given me your letter of 
June 6, 1969 and asked that I reply to you 
directly on behalf of his office and that of 
the Texas Water Quality Board. 

At the outset, I know that Governor Smith 
appreciates, as I do, your long and con- 
tinued interest and support of clean water 
programs and other conservation programs 
throughout the Nation. This state has bene- 
fited from your work on fisheries and wild- 
life conservation over a long period of time. 

The State of Texas has been quite fortu- 
nate in the fleld of water pollution control 
and water quality management in that, up 
until recent times, the state had few large 
urban centers and limited industrial capac- 
ity. The low population density, therefore, 
minimized the intensity and number of wa- 
ter pollution control problems in the state. 
At the same time, the State of Texas began 
a well-planned and aggressive water pollu- 
tion control program many years ago, with 
the result that the state’s situation with 
regard to the construction of municipal sew- 
age treatment plants substantially kept pace 
with the growth and expanding need within 
the state. We acknowledge fully, in this 
connection, that the Federal assistance be- 
ginning in 1956, or thereabouts, through the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act and 
its successor acts has constituted, and will 
continue to constitute, an essential facet 
of the Texas municipal waste control pro- 


In reviewing the municipal waste treat- 
ment needs throughout the state, and com- 
paring them with the financial capabilities 
of the state’s municipalities, and considering 
the municipalities’ needs in other directions, 
it is our conviction that the present level of 
funding for the Construction Grants Program 
under the Clean Water Restoration Act will 
insure in this state a continuation of the 
state's program at a satisfactory level. Gen- 
erally speaking, we are finding that we are 
funding construction grant requests as fast 
as those requests are being received, and 
essentially as fast as is reflected by the 
state’s need. 

To supplement the foregoing, we do see, a 
few years from now, a need for the construc- 
tion of several regional sewerage systems in 
the larger metropolitan areas of the state. To 
adequately fund such projects may well re- 
quire a change in the present thirty per- 
cent (30%) limitation for the construction 
grants, and possibly some increase in the 
overall funds available to this state. This 
situation, however, is not expected to obtain 
within the next two or three years, perhaps 
for a considerably longer period than that. 
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Speaking specifically to the questions in 
the third paragraph of your letter, the Texas 
water pollution control and abatement pro- 
gram has not been held back by the present 
level of funding and it has been unnecessary 
to make ments resulting from 
any lack of Federal funds. Insofar as suggest- 
ing that there has been or could be an addi- 
tional cost to the state, the municipalities of 
Texas have historically provided their share 
of construction funds without calling upon 
the resources of the state and, accordingly, 
this state does not presently have a funded 
state construction grants program, although 
one is authorized in the legislation organiz- 
ing the Texas Water Quality Board. Still, 
in this connection, it is my view that it is 
difficult to define that a reduction in a Fed- 
eral program constitutes an additional cost 
to a state, certainly not to the taxpayers of 
the state. Fundamentally, the funds avail- 
able to local government, to state govern- 
ment, and to the Federal government result 
from the economic activities of the same set 
of taxpayers. 

In closing, may I restate, on behalf of 
Governor Smith and myself, our apprecia- 
tion of your interest and effective work. 

Sincerely, 
Hucu C. YANTIS, Jr., 
Executive Director. 
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You will note from the tabulation that 
only 14-414 of the projects are funded in 
any given year. The State does not have a 
grant program of its own, and to our knowl- 
edge no plans are afoot to initiate State 
grants to supplement grant funds available 
under the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act. The 1968 General Assembly authorized 
the Board to administer such State funds 
if the General Assembly saw fit to appropriate 
funds for this purpose. 

I believe that these few remarks speak 
for themselves, although I will be happy 
to answer any questions which arise. 

Sincerely, 
A. H. PAESSLER, 
Executive Secretary. 
STATE oF UrAH—DeEPARTMENT 
OF SOCIAL SERVICES, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, June 26, 1969. 
Hon, JoHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DINGELL: This is in answer to 
your request of June 6, 1969, for information 
regarding Federal funding of the construc- 
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tion grant program under the Clean Water 
Restoration Act. 

Utah's water pollution control and abate- 
ment program has not been held back as a 
result of short funding under the Act. In 
fact, during the past two years Utah has not 
used its entire allotment of construction 
grant money because the major part of our 
municipal waste treatment program has been 
completed. 

We do have some small municipalities still 
in need of construction grants, and we are 
presently undertaking a campaign to accel- 
erate completion of the needed projects. How- 
ever, available funds are beyond what we 
anticipate as necessary in the next two or 
three years. 

Some money will need to be committed to 
revamping of overloaded plants and possible 
to the addition of tertiary treatment in some 
areas. However, we still do not foresee any 
slowdown in our water pollution control 
plan under the present funding setup. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. ARNOLD Isaacson, M.D., MPA 
(For G. D. Carlyle Thompson, 
Director of Health.) 


M.D., 


GRANT APPLICATIONS PROCESSED OVER THE PAST 8 YEARS IN VIRGINIA 


Grants 


Number of 
projects 
approved 


Amount grant 
money 
available 


Total cost 
of proposed 
projects 


requested 
on eligible 
portions 


Number of 
grant 
requests 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 


GOVERNOR’s OFFICE, 
Richmond, June 9, 1969. 
Hon. Jonn D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DINGELL: I am forwarding your 
letter of June sixth to the Virginia Water 
Control Board for further comment on your 
inquiry concerning the proposed appropria- 
tion under the Clean Water Restoration Act. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mitts E. GODWIN, JR. 


STATE OF VERMONT, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Montpelier, Vt., June 30, 1969. 
Hon, Joun D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: I am pleased 
to learn of the effort that you and others 
are making in Congress to increase the Fed- 
ereal appropriation for the Clean Water Res- 
toration Act. 

I am sending a copy of your letter to Mr. 
Reinhold Thieme, Commissioner of Water 
Resources for the State, and asking him to 
provide the information that you need. We 
would like to help you in this cause as the 
reduction in Federal appropriations has 
greatly hindered our anti-pollution efforts 
here in Vermont. 

Unfortunately, we have not been able to 
supplement the loss of Federal funds with 
State money because of the fiscal problems 
we have ourselves. I am sure that Commis- 
sioner Thieme can give you more specific in- 
formation in this regard. 

Thank you again for your letter. 

Sincerely, 
Deane C, Davis. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
STATE WATER CONTROL BOARD, 
Richmond, Va., June 20, 1969. 
Hon. Jonn D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: In response to your letter to 
Governor Godwin, please find attached a 
tabulation of the grant requests and rec- 
ommendations based on available money of 
the past 8 years. We must point out that 
Virginia has a policy of not holding a grant 
application from one year to the next so 
that the same request may show up in each 
of several years before it is funded. 


1 Approximate, 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, OFFICE OF 
THE GOVERNOR, 
Olympia, June 23, 1969. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: The following 
information is presented in response to your 
inquiry of June 6 with the hope that it will 
assist you during Congressional consideration 
of proposed appropriations for the imple- 
mentation of the Public Law 84-660 Con- 
struction Grants Program. 

During fiscal 1969 the Washington State 
Water Pollution Control Commission zon- 
sidered applications for financial assistance 
under the provisions of the Clean Waters 
Restoration Act of 1966 which represented a 
total value of facilities eligible for grant 
participation of $22,390,000. Other applica- 
tions representing a value of several million 
dollars were held pending under the reim- 
bursement provisions of the Act. Appropria- 
tions limited grant participation to only 49% 
of the total eligible value of the requests 
considered in the State of Washington. 

During the first rating period for fiscal 
1970 the Commission considered applications 
representing a value of $18,772,000. Addition- 
al applications representing a value of 
$23,162,000 in eligible projects were held 
pending under the reimbursement provisions 
of the Act. In this first rating period for 
fiscal 1970 appropriations limited grant par- 
ticipation to only 56% of the total eligible 
value of the requests, A second rating period 
for fiscal 1970 will be held in December to 
disburse funds reallocated to the state. At 
that time additional applications will be con- 
sidered. Anticipating that appropriations for 
fiscal 1970 will be similar to those for fiscal 
1969, the grant participation will be provided 
for some percentage less than 56%. 

In the general election of November 5, 1968, 
Washington voters, by more than a 75% 
majority, approved Referendum 17 which au- 
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thorized up to $25,000,000 in state obliga- 
tion bonds to be used to assist local govern- 
ments in the development of water pollution 
control facilities. The $25,000,000 was deter- 
mined to be the amount needed at the state 
level to match federal grants on the basis 
of the existing formula for financing facili- 
ties, which is the federal funds providing 
30% of eligible costs, state funds for 15% of 
eligible costs and the local jurisdiction pro- 
viding 55% of the eligible costs. The present 
determining factor limiting the effective 
utilization of Washington State's bonds at 
the rate of expenditure originally anticipated 
is the reduced amount of the federal appro- 
priation below the amount authorized in the 
enabiing legislation. 

We therefore urgently endorse a level of 
appropriation sufficient to implement Public 
Law 84-660 to make Washington State's 
matching grant program fully effective. 

Up to the present time no arrangements 
have been made “to take up the slack re- 
sulting from the short-fall in federal funds.” 
Enabling legislation has recently been passed 
by the Washington State Legislature to al- 
low for making independent state grants 
and loans to municipalities for the construc- 
tion of water pollution control facilities. No 
appropriations, however, were made to im- 
plement this enabling legislation. 

We understand that Congress is currently 
considering proposals which would modify 
the present Construction Grant Program, Re- 
vised programs would call for contract grants 
to municipalities of up to 30% of the eligible 
costs of construction of water pollution con- 
trol facilities over a 40-year period. This type 
of program would provide a substantial ben- 
efit to the water pollution control effort in 
the State of Washington, particularly in view 
of the insufficient funding of the existing 
grant program. However, it should be pointed 
out that the effectiveness of a contract grant 
program would be greatly reduced unless the 
federal government included in its obligation 
to the municipalities the payment of prin- 
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cipal and interest on its assumed portion of 
the eligible construction costs. 

Your interest and efforts in this area are 
appreciated. We sincerely hope that you will 
exercise your influence in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to support adequate funding of 
the Construction Grants Program and the in- 
clusion of the payment of interest as well 
as principal in the Contract Grant Program. 

Sincerely, 
DANIEL J. EVANS, 
Governor. 


THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, June 19, 1969. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. DINGELL: Your support for realis- 
tic funding of the construction grant pro- 
gram under the Clean Water Restoration Act 
is greatly appreciated. 

On the assumption that the authorizations 
in that Act would be honored, Wisconsin be- 
gan a program of partial funding in Fiscal 
Year 1967. So that the limited funds could 
be applied to stimulate more project starts, 
municipalities were persuaded in that year 
to accept initial grants of 10 percent of 
project costs with the assurance that addi- 
tional increments would be forthcoming. 

In Fiscal Year 1968, Wisconsin honored 
that commitment, raising previous years’ 
projects another 10 percent and starting a 
few new projects at the 20 percent level of 
funding. This pattern was continued in the 
current fiscal year. The result, of course, was 
that most of the available funds had to be 
used to raise projects from the previous two 
years to the 30 percent federal aid level. Of 
the $4,500,000 which Wisconsin received, only 
$1,500,000 was available to initiate new con- 
struction, At the 30 percent federal aid level, 
this produced new starts of approximately 
$5,000,000 cost at a time when immediate 
sewage construction needs of at least $100,- 
000,000 have been identified in the state. 

Complicating the situation is the fact that 
Wisconsin communities are now eligible for 
50 percent federal grants since the state has 
approved Interstate Water Quality Stand- 
ards and a state grant program providing 25 
percent of project costs, 

If we were to raise those projects now at 
30 percent federal aid levels another 10 per- 
cent in Fiscal Year 1970, the result would 
be disastrous—all of the available funds 
would go toward existing construction, per- 
mitting no new pollution abatement starts. 
This is clearly an untenable situation! 

Meanwhile, the backlog of vital pollution 
abatement projects in Wisconsin accumu- 
lates. We now estimate that approximately 
500 projects costing $300,000,000 should be 
commenced in the next six to ten years. 

My administration has attempted to fill 
this void. A state bonding program has been 
developed and approved in referendum. The 
enabling legislation, when enacted, will per- 
mit Wisconsin to advance from 25 to 30 per- 
cent of the federal funds for which projects 
would be eligible. This is an admitted gam- 
ble, considering that some elements in Wash- 
ington would like to strike the reimburse- 
ment provisions from the federal act. 

Your efforts to restore construction grant 
funds to a meaningful level have my whole- 
hearted support. Wisconsin and Michigan 
also share a common interest in maintain- 
ing and extending the reimbursement pro- 
visions of the federal act. 

Sincerely, 
Warren P. KNOWLES, 
Governor. 


WYOMING EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Cheyenne, July 13, 1969. 
Hon. Jonn D. DINGELL, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: I am writing 
with reference to your recent letter regard- 
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ing the funding of the construction grant 
program under the Clean Water Restoration 
Act. Fortunately, Wyoming does not have 
any serious water pollution control prob- 
lems and, therefore, the failure of the Con- 
gress to appropriate the full amounts that 
were authorized has not adversely affected 
my state. 
With all good wishes. 
Sincerely, 
STAN HATHAWAY, 
Governor. 


‘TERRITORY OF GUAM, 
Agafia, Guam, June 30, 1969. 
Hon, JoHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DINGELL: In your letter of June 
6, 1969, just recently received, you inquired 
as to the impact short funding for construc- 
tion grants under the Clean Water Restora- 
tion Act has had on the water pollution con- 
trol and abatement program in Guam, 

Guam is fortunate in being provided funds 
under the Rehabilitation Act PL. 88-170. 
Water and sewer projects have been funded 
under this Act, the last being the Agat/ 
Santa Rita sewer system which includes a 
sewer treatment plant. A grant under the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act was ob- 
tained for this treatment. 

While we have other projects planned un- 
der the water pollution control and abate- 
ment program in Guam none have reached 
the stage of funding. Accordingly, none have 
been or are being delayed because of short 
funding under the Clean Water Restoration 
Act, 
I appreciate your writing to me on this 
subject. 

Sincerely, 
MANUEL F., GUERRERO. 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, 
June 24, 1969. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: The short- 
funding on the construction grants program 
under the Clean Water Restoration Act has 
not held back the water pollution control 
and abatement programs of the Virgin 
Islands. 

Prior to 1968, the Virgin Islands never 
utilized the construction grants funds allo- 
cated. This was because of the low priority 
allocated to water pollution behind housing, 
water, etc. In this way approximately ten 
million dollars were lost, 

We are now moving ahead on the con- 
struction of waste treatment plants. We are 
utilizing all of our 1968 and 1969 allotments 
and half of our 1970 this year. In addition 
we have expended $268,000 for three sewage 
treatment plants required in 1969. 

The Virgin Islands are eligible for fifty- 
five percent grants. We have thus expended 
$147,400 in order to take up the slack. 

Sincerely yours, 
CYRIL E. KING, 
Acting Governor. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S SCHOOL 
GUIDELINES 


(Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I sent a letter to the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Mr. Finch, call- 
ing on him to bring his Department into 


compliance with the law with reference 
to the school guidelines situation. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, on October 11 of 
1968, Public Law 90-557 went into effect. 
This was the appropriations law for the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Section 409 of that law provided as 
follows: 

No part of the funds contained in this Act 
may be used to force busing of students, the 
abolishment of any school, or to force any 
student attending any elementary or second- 
ary school to attend a particular school 
against the choice of his or her parents or 
parent in order to overcome racial imbalance. 


The act further provided that they 
may not withhold funds in order to ac- 
complish these purposes. 

In my own district in Georgia, Mr. 
Speaker, Fulton County, in which At- 
lanta is located, under the Johnson ad- 
ministration we thought we were in 
compliance. The irony of the situation is 
that I, a Republican, learned in April 
of this year that we cannot assign chil- 
dren to schools closest to their homes 
because this is in violation of the guide- 
lines unless it produces integration. 

We were further told that to comply 
with guidelines we should abandon a 6- 
year-old high school because every stu- 
dent attending that school was black 
although they live closer to this school 
than any other school. The reason for 
closing this school and busing these stu- 
dents is in order to achieve a racial 
balance. 

We have been further told that if we do 
not close the school we must assign the 
children on a geographical basis, gerry- 
mandering the districts, not based upon 
the proximity of the schools, as a means 
of establishing boundaries but by using 
race as to establishing boundaries and 
that the racial balance must be the 
same in each school. 

This is in direct conflict of the law of 
the Congress and I call upon the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to obey the law and 
to bring his Department into conformity 
with the law. If he refuses to do so, I have 
no recourse but to consider the possibility 
of asking for his impeachment. 


STATEMENT ENDORSING DIRKSEN’S 
PRAYER RESOLUTION 


(Mr. MIZELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, after a 
great deal of study, deliberation, and 
prayer, I rise today in support of volun- 
tary prayer, not only in our schools, but 
also in every public facility and facet of 
our free society. I do not believe this is 
the time or the place for us to retreat 
from the attacks of the atheists and ag- 
nostics whose desire is to remove the 
honoring of our Lord from all segments 
of our society, and I want to be on record 
today as unequivocably in support of 
prayer. 

Referring to the Bible, we will find that 
verse 12 in the 33d Psalm say, “Blessed 
is the nation where God is the Lord.” 
Our Nation was founded by men who 
know the value of prayer. The nonde- 
nominational recognition of God has 
been practiced in this great Nation of 
ours ever since the first settler con- 
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structed his log cabin on our eastern sea- 
board. Based on a godly foundation, this 
Nation in just a few hundred years has 
developed from a mere wilderness into a 
thriving, productive land—the greatest, 
wealthiest, and freest nation known to 
man. The United States of America is 
the envy of the world, truly the land of 
milk and honey. 

The men who have defended this Na- 
tion throughout the years have been men 
of prayer. Our first President George 
Washington was known to have been 
seen on his knees in prayer when times 
were dark and seemed hopeless. Abra- 
ham Lincoln told of the many times he 
was driven to prayer when there was no- 
where else to turn. President Eisenhower 
in his inaugural address said: 

Before all else, we seek, upon our common 
labor as a nation, the blessings of Almighty 
God. 


President Nixon, for the first time in 
history, has established worship serv- 
ices in the White House. All these men 
are the great leaders of a great Nation. 

I believe our Nation has been blessed 
because we have been a Nation which 
honored God. I also believe that God will 
continue to honor us as He is given His 
rightful place in our society. 

Our laws and moral codes are based 
on a godly heritage. The very religious 
freedom assured us by our forefathers 
has given us the guidelines to bring up 
our young people to be responsible, 
moral, productive citizens. The success 
of this great Nation of ours has come 
about because we have constantly been 
reminded of this godly heritage. 

Now we see a number of minority ele- 
ments, the agnostics and the atheists 
who would like to see the free worship of 
God banished from every segment of our 
society. They cry for the removal of our 
chaplains in the armed services, the re- 
moval of God from our pledge of al- 
legiance, the removal of “In God We 
Trust” from our currency. They even 
want to restrict our astronauts from 
praying publicly from outer space. For 
the past 3 or 4 years, the aim of these 
groups has been to devoid our schools of 
prayer. 

This controversy is not new to you by 
any means, but I am deeply concerned 
over the results of the refusal of the Su- 
preme Court to review a number of lower 
court decisions on this subject, that 
prayer in the public school controversy 
has become confused and subject to con- 
tradictory lower court decisions. For 
some unknown reason, the Supreme 
Court has avoided clarifying its position 
on this vital subject. 

In its historic decision in the case 
Murray and Schempp, the Supreme 
Court made it explicitly clear that the 
first amendment of the Constitution per- 
mits the recognition of God in public 
prayer. The decision further revealed 
that the worshipping of Almighty God is 
in fact a part of our national heritage. 

The Court confused the issue, however, 
by at a later date, refusing to hear an 
appeal of a lower court decision. In the 
New York case Stein against Oshinsky, a 
group of parents and their 21 children 
were refused by a Federal Court the right 
to read the Lord’s Prayer, hold voluntary 
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prayer, and to thank God for His bless- 
ings before eating their lunches in school. 
The Supreme Court refused to hear an 
appeal on this decision. A thorough study 
of these two decisions will reveal that 
they are contradictory, and, therefore, 
have caused widespread confusion, not 
only in the lower courts, but also in the 
minds of the public as well. 

We cannot have any law, ruling, or 
court decision that will ban the guaran- 
teed right of Americans to worship God 
as they please. The strength of this Na- 
tion lies in the home, the church, and the 
school. To say to our children that they 
should honor God in their homes and 
churches, but cannot pray the Lord’s 
Prayer at school or say a blessing before 
eating their school lunches, would be a 
catastrophy. 

There have been in recent years a 
large number of resolutions submitted to 
Congress in an effort to clearly define the 
law as it refers to prayer in public 
schools. I am also deeply concerned that 
the legislative branch of this Government 
has also failed to take the responsibility 
to rule on this issue. 

More than 3 years ago, Senator EVERETT 
DirKsEN introduced a resolution intended 
to define the law as it applies to prayer 
in public schools. This resolution over 
the past few years has been altered, and, 
as it is now written, clearly defines a re- 
sponsible position on the public school 
prayer question. 

I want to make it clear that I am 
against compulsory prayer in our schools, 
and I am completely against the promo- 
tion of state religion. I am, however, in 
full support of any legislation which 
would insure the right of every American 
to pray voluntarily in public as well as in 
the confines of his home or church. 

I would, therefore, like to submit for 
House consideration, a companion res- 
olution to that of Mr. DIRKSEN’s Senate 
Joint Resolution 6. 

This resolution calls for a constitu- 
tional amendment, and if passed by Con- 
gress, would have to be ratified by the 
individual State legislatures. If there is 
anyone here today that is concerned 
about the general feeling of the clergy 
and the opinion of the layman on this 
matter, I will assure you that when this 
legislation is passed, the quick ratifica- 
tion by the States will prove an impres- 
sive tribute to your decision. 


CLARENCE MITCHELL CHOSEN BY 
NAACP AS RECIPIENT OF COVETED 
MEDAL OF HONOR, THE SPINGARN 
MEDAL 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Dices), is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, last week, in 
Jackson, Miss., more than 2,000 delegates 
to the national convention of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People—NAACP—met and 
paid special tribute to a man commonly 
referred to as “the 10lst U.S. Sen- 
ator” or the 436th Member of the U.S. 
House of Representatives. 

Clarence Mitchell was chosen by the 
NAACP as its 54th recipient of its cov- 
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eted medal of honor—the Spingarn 
Medal. 

According to NAACP Executive Direc- 
tor Roy Wilkins, the nine-member Spin- 
garn Medal Award Committee selected 
Clarence Mitchell in recognition of 
Mitchell’s vital role as lobbyist for civil 
rights legislation and particularly his 
crucial contribution to the enactment of 
the fair housing title of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1968. 

Mr. Wilkins also pointed to Clarence 
Mitchell’s 23 years of dedicated service 
to the NAACP, the last 19 as director of 
the NAACP’s Washington bureau. In Mr. 
Wilkins’ words— 

The Spingarn Medal is awarded annually 
to an American of African descent for dis- 
tinguished achievement during the preced- 
ing year or years. On the basis of his superb 
performance as our legislative representative 
in Washington, Clarence Mitchell richly de- 
serves this recognition. 


I agree wholeheartedly with Roy Wil- 
kins and commend the NAACP for giv- 
ing due recognition to one of the most 
effective, dedicated and widely respected 
persons in Washington. 

Clarence Mitchell is indeed a rare per- 
son. He has an unusual, and remarkable 
combination of outstanding qualities. He 
moves quietly but swiftly and effectively; 
he speaks softly but with wisdom and 
authority; he is a man of faith and pa- 
tience but militantly persistent and stub- 
bornly courageous. 

Clarence Mitchell does not seek the 
spotlight. He is a genuinely modest— 
a humble man—who shies away from 
television cameras and news reporters. 

For the past 19 years, as director of 
the Washington office of the NAACP, 
Clarence Mitchell has been a “creative 
agitator” for change in making our Fed- 
eral Government more respensive and 
relevant to the needs of black people, in 
particular, and the poor and disadvan- 
taged in general. 

Commenting on Mr. Mitchell’s effec- 
tiveness as lobbyist for the 1968 fair 
housing bill, the authoritative Congres- 
sional Quarterly said: 

Seldom has an individual lobbyist been ac- 
corded so much credit for the outcome of a 
bill as was Mitchell. 


In an editorial published on April 14, 
1968, the Washington Post said: 


The real heroes of legislative battles are 
often unseen and unsung. Too often the 
kudos and hurrahs go to those who are most 
visible, while the prime movers go unpraised. 
A special saluate is in order, we think, to 
Clarence Mitchell, for the part he played in 
bringing the latest civil rights bill to en- 
actment—and for the part he has played in 
the adoption of every civil rights measure for 
more than a decade past. Clarence Mitchell 
is the director of the Washington Bureau of 
the NAACP and the chief lobbyist for the 
Leadership Conference on Civil Rights. It 
was he who persisted, when others faltered, 
in conviction that a full-scale civil rights 
bili with a bona fide open housing provision 
could be enacted in this session of Con- 
gress. It was he whose faith in Congress and 
the American people stedfastly thwarted and 
denied failure, All Americans are in debt to 
him, 


Clarence Mitchell was also a leader 
in the fight for the 1957 Civil Rights 
Act, the first civil rights legislation in 
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over 80 years—the 1960 amendments to 
the Civil Rights Act, and the passage of 
the historic 1964 Civil Rights Act, with- 
out crippling amendments. 

During these civil rights legislative 
battles, Mitchell as legislative chairman 
of the leadership conference on civil 
rights, was a commanding general in 
developing strategy, organizing his team 
of forces, and maintaining regular liai- 
son with the White House and both the 
Senate and House. 

Under the direction of Clarence 
Mitchell, the Washington bureau of 
NAACP has carried a major part of the 
successful effort to end segregation in 
the armed services and to eliminate Jim 
Crow in navy yards, schools on military 
posts, veterans’ hospitals, atomic energy 
installations, and other Federal estab- 
lishments. 

There is much more I could say about 
Clarence Mitchell, the man, civil rights 
leader, legislative architect, dean of 
Washington lobbyist. 

However, I think the Spingarn cita- 
tion sums up the feelings of admiration 
and praise many of us have for our friend 
Clarence. 

The Spingarn citation reads: 

For Clarence M. Mitchell, Jr., 1969 Spin- 
garn Medalist; 

For his selfless devotion to the task of end- 
ing racial bias; 

For his uncompromising rejection of rac- 
ism white or black; 

For his wisdom and tenacity in pursuit of 
just laws; 

For his abiding faith in the democratic 
process as a means of achieving freedom and 
equality for all; and 

For the pivotal roles he has played in en- 
actment of civil rights legislation, particu- 
larly the Civil Rights Act of 1968 with its 
Fair Housing title: 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People proudly presents this 
54th Spingarn Medal to its own Clarence M. 
Mitchell, Jr., “the 101st United States Sen- 
ator.” 


Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
only a few things to say about Mr. 
Mitchell and others will have said them 
already, I am sure. But the complete 
and absolutely unremitting dedication of 
this man to an often thankless task that 
many people with his talents would con- 
sider drudgery cannot be praised enough. 

His more than 20 years of devotion 
to his job; his constant appearance be- 
fore Senate and House committees, often 
alone, to drive home the inequities of 
this country; in his total selflessness are 
the marks of a man deeply in love with 
and dedicated to his country. 

His major efforts have been toward 
equal rights for the black people and 
other colored minorities of this country. 
But that only fully demonstrates his 
total allegiance to the basic principles 
of the country, and his dedication to the 
total eradication of the injustices that 
the principles of hate expressed at every 
level have forced upon us. 

There have been few Clarence 
Mitchells in the whole history of man. 
It is an honor and a privilege for me to 
have known this one. 

But the saga of Clarence Mitchell is 
not yet over. Nor is the job that cap- 
tured his devotion. It is not the fault 
of Clarence Mitchell though. It is rather 
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the fault of many of the Members who 
sit here today offering brief platitudes or 
bored silences and in some cases quietly 
seething anger. If the good Lord desires 
to put more Clarence Mitchells on this 
earth during the balance of this century, 
I hope that he allots the major portion 
to this august body. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues that Clarence Mitchell, 
a distinguished leader, has received the 
coveted Spingarn Medal Award from 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 

The Spingarn Medal was instituted in 
1914 by the late J. E. Spingarn—then 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the NAACP. The purpose of the medal is 
twofold—first to call the attention of 
the American people to the existence of 
distinguished merit and achievement 
among American Negroes, and second, 
to serve as a reward for such achieve- 
ment and as a stimulus to the ambition 
of Negro youth. 

Clarence Mitchell has given 23 years 
of outstanding and courageous service 
to the Washington bureau of the NAACP. 
Among some of his successful efforts 
have been the passage of the 1957 Civil 
Rights Act, the enactment of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act, and the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act. I feel that all Americans are 
indebted to Clarence Mitchell for the 
service that he has rendered to our coun- 
try and it is in this vein that I ask this 
great body to recognize this truly great 
American. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
Diccs) and to commend him on taking 
this occasion to allow us the opportunity 
to commend Clarence Mitchell for hav- 
ing won the 54th Spingarn Medal of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People in recognition of 
his distinguished career in the field of 
civil rights. 

Mr. Mitchell has been both a friend 
and counsel of mine for many years and 
I have profited greatly in both capacities. 
He has been able to maintain a vigorous 
civic life while remaining a family man 
and he has fought militantly on issues 
without engendering hatred. 

Clarence Mitchell stands at the top 
of the list as an effective lobbyist and a 
crusader with a brilliant mind and dedi- 
cation. His contribution in winning such 
legislative battles as the Civil Rights Act 
and the enactment of the fair housing 
legislation of 1968 stand as landmarks 
of achievement in a period of which civil 
rights has had many fair-weather 
friends but few consistent leaders with 
accomplishments. 

I proudly join with my colleagues in 
saluting Clarence M. Mitchell and ex- 
press the wish that his service will con- 
tinue as I am sure it will for many years 
into the future. 


CREATION OF COMMERCIAL BANK- 
ING AREA WITHIN NATIONAL 
CAPITAL REGION PROPOSED 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
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New York (Mr. HALPERN) is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today H.R. 12768 for the pur- 
pose of creating a commercial banking 
area within the National Capital region, 
and for the furtherance of present plans 
to revitalize the economy of the District 
and to insure the free flow of commerce 
throughout the region. 

As far back as 1924, in establishing the 
National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, Congress has recognized the 
need to deal with the National Capital 
region on an areawide basis. In the 1952 
amendment to the act which created the 
National Capital Planning Commission, 
the Congress stated that: 

The Congress hereby finds that the loca- 
tion of the seat of government in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has brought about the de- 
velopment of a Metropolitan Region extend- 
ing well into adjoining territory in Maryland 
and Virginia; that effective comprehensive 
planning is necessary on a regional basis and 
of continuing importance to the Federal 
Establishment; (66 Stat. 781). 


Later legislation has dealt with the 
region as a geographic entity on such 
topics as water pollution, relocation of 
Government offices, maintenance of 
parks and playgrounds, transportation, 
and other area problems, One regional 
problem though, as yet untouched by 
congressional action, has been the flow 
of commercial banking funds throughout 
the National Capital region. 

What in specific is the problem today 
in District banking? At the present time, 
District of Columbia banks are re- 
stricted from movement outside of the 
District’s 61-square-mile boundaries. 
What makes this restriction a problem? 
Of the 20 largest metropolitan regions 
in the United States, the Washington 
metropolitan area ranks No. 1 in growth 
with an average annual increase in pop- 
ulation of 4 percent and with an average 
annual increase in total personal income 
of 8 percent. 

Also No. 1 in the area of employment, 
the average annual growth in employ- 
ment in the National Capital region far 
exceeds the growth rates of such major 
urban areas as San Francisco, Newark, 
and St. Louis. While the National Capital 
region has shown tremendous progress, 
this is not refiected in the District. In 
1940, the population of the District of 
Columbia represented over 65 percent of 
the total regional population. By 1966, 
this percentage had slipped to about 30 
percent. Or to state it another way, while 
the population of the District of Colum- 
bia since 1940 has increased only 20 per- 
cent, the surrounding suburbs have in- 
creased in population over 400 percent. 
The total personal income of the resi- 
dents of the area by 1975 is estimated to 
be over $8 billion, but the District resi- 
dents are only expected to share in ap- 
proximately one-fourth of this income. 
These facts coupled with the present 
trend to bank at home rather than at 
work, have led to a sharp decline in the 
proportion of bank deposits in the Dis- 
trict compared with that of the region. 
How sharp a decline in percentage of de- 
posits held have the District banks been 
experiencing? Since 1947, deposits in 
the District banks have shrunk from a 
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total of over 80 percent of the area de- 
posits to little better than 50 percent. 
While this decrease has taken place, the 
deposits in the suburbs have shown an 
increase of over 300 percent. 

This drain on bank deposits has placed 
the District banks in a perilous position. 
This District of Columbia is under a con- 
gressional mandate to maintain sufficient 
and comfortable working and living con- 
ditions for the employees of the Federal 
Establishment—35 percent of all em- 
ployment in the region is composed of 
Federal employees. The economic burden 
which this mandate places upon the Dis- 
trict can and should be met by private 
enterprise as well as by Federal aid. In 
1968, the District of Columbia banks 
loaned $200 million to area residents for 
home construction and over $400 million 
for commercial and industrial uses. But, 
with this decrease in the proportion of 
regional deposits, a substantial cutback 
in approvals will be necessary in the near 
future. Coupled with this cutback in 
loans, there will also be a cutback in em- 
ployment by the banks. A cutback in 
employment will substantially stifle the 
employment goals of the District banks. 
These goals can be seen in the records of 
the two largest District banks which show 
that minority employment in these two 
banks, excluding janitorial employees, 
ranges from between 26 to 30 percent. 
This figure which is steadily increasing 
can be matched by no other banking in- 
stitution in the United States which has 
resources of over $200 million and should 
be a model for any urban-based enter- 
prise. If anything, we need an increase 
in such areas, not a cutback. But this 
cannot be done when banking business 
is being siphoned off at an increasingly 
rapid rate to those areas which do not 
represent the needs of the urban centers. 

This bill also, is further recognition 
of the fact that the National Capital 
region has long since become the seat of 
the Federal Government. Today, with 
the rapid expansion of the Federal Es- 
tablishment not just in employees, who 
have increased sevenfold in the last 50 
years, but also in Government facilities 
located outside the District line, it is un- 
realistic to maintain that the Nation’s 
Capital does not extend beyond the 61.4- 
square-mile limit. See appendix A for a 
breakdown of present and future Gov- 
ernment employment. The burden is to- 
day upon the region, not just the District, 
to provide for the increase in the Federal 
Establishment. As population has in- 
creased, the large retail establishments 
have moved to the suburbs to continue 
their service to the residents of the area. 
The District banks have tried to compete 
for the deposits of the rapidly increasing 
suburban areas but because of their 
boundary restriction, they have met with 
little success. What has resulted, as I 
have stated before, is a decrease in the 
proportionate share of regional deposits 
in the District banks. If the challenge of 
the cities is to be met in Washington and 
the needs of the Federal Establishment 
are to be met on a regional basis, com- 
petition for deposits must be accom- 
plished. 

How can we increase competition and 
stop this drain? The bill before you 
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would permit the District banks with the 
approval of the Federal Reserve Board 
to acquire as a holding company, a sub- 
urban-based bank. Both Virginia and 
Maryland banking agencies would still 
maintain their control of these suburban 
banks. In no way would this bill detract 
from the power of the Virginia and 
Maryland banking agencies and the plan 
would also be reciprocal with the Mary- 
land and Virginia banking institutions. 
By allowing the purchase of a suburban 
bank by a District bank holding com- 
pany, the District banks would be able to 
replenish their much-needed reserves of 
saving and time deposits. This would in 
turn allow an increase in loan availabil- 
ity to area residents and therefore, make 
it possible for the District banks to meet 
the ever-increasing loan demand of the 
Nation’s fastest growing urban center. 
We are all familiar with the basic prin- 
ciple of competition upon which our 
economic system is based. We have al- 
ways felt that the needs of the people are 
best met by allowing members of the pri- 
vate sector to compete among themselves 
to decide who will serve the public. We 
allow such competition to take place 
within a State between individual bank- 
ing institutions. And, it has been recog- 
nized many times by Congress that the 
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problems of the people of the National 
Capital region must be solved on a re- 
gional level. Why then do we continue to 
restrict such competition in the region? 
Why then do we afford special privileges 
to suburban banks who have placed their 
branch offices upon the District lines 
without also affording them responsibili- 
ties equal to their privileges? It cannot 
be denied that these suburban banks 
have gained immeasurable benefits be- 
cause of their proximity to the Nation’s 
Capital. 

The National Capital region is one geo- 
graphic unit. The time has come to treat 
the region as a unit for banking pur- 
poses. If private enterprise is to shoulder 
part of the responsibilities of the metro- 
politan area, District banking institu- 
tions must be allowed the means to ac- 
complish their task. 

APPENDIX A 

Federal Establishment: The National Capi- 
tal Region should prepare for an increase 
of at least 130,000 Federal employees over the 
next 20 years. In the District, new employ- 
ment should continue to be concentrated in 
the central employment area, although there 
should be a sizable growth in the rest of 
the city. Outside the District, allocation of 
Federal employment to suburban new towns 
can stimulate private development in the 
new cities. 


THE PROPOSED COMPREHENSIVE PLAN FOR THE NATIONAL CAPITAL—NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 
Summary of Changes Programed for Federal Employment on Federal Sites in the National Capital Region: 1964 and 1985 1 


1964 


Number of 
employees 


1985 


Number of Percent of 
employees NCR total 


Changes: 1964-85 


Number of Percent 
employees change 


Percent of 
NCR total 


Total, National Capital region. 311, 500 


100 440, 000 100 


178, 200 


151, 700 
125, 700 
000 


26, 
26, 500 


District of Columbia 


259, 000 
211, 500 


133, 300 


1 Does not include Federal employees occupying leased 


space, 
2 Federal employment in new towns has arbitrarily been divided equally between Maryland and Virginia. Such employment should 
be allocated in accordance with criteria which would result in an equitable distribution between 2 States. 


FOREIGN INFORMATION ACT 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. Epwarps) is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing today a bill 
providing for the implementation of the 
recommendation made by the U.S. Ad- 
visory Commission on Information in its 
24th report to Congress issued in May. 
It is called the Foreign Information Act. 

I invite my colleagues to participate as 
cosponsors of this legislation. The bill, is 
an effort to translate the findings of the 
Commission into effective action. 

The recommendation, stated briefly, 
is to establish a committee for the pur- 
pose of conducting a major review of 
U.S. foreign public information programs 
in their conception and execution. 

More specifically, it is an effort to con- 


duct a full and complete examination of 
all informational, educational, cultural, 
psychological, and political objectives of 
U.S. programs of public information in 
other countries; to take a hard look at 
the role of foreign public information 
considerations in the formulation and 
execution of U.S. foreign policy; and to 
make a basic study of the organization 
and operations of the U.S. Information 
Agency. 

The vehicle I propose to get this job 
done is the same as recommended by 
the Commission: a committee of nine 
persons. Of these nine, one would be a 
Member of this body appointed by the 
Speaker. One would be a Member of the 
other body. Four others would repre- 
sent the USIA, State Department, Na- 
tional Security Council, and the Com- 
mission itself, respectively. And three 
would come from private life as ap- 
pointed by the President. 
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The Commission’s recommendation 
leans in the direction of assigning the 
study work to a professional body as 
determined by the Committee. My own 
preference would be that the Committee 
approach this matter with a complete 
open mind as to whether the work of the 
study be done by a professional group or 
by staff selected for this specific purpose. 

This entire project is, in my opinion, 
fully consistent with the excellent report 
submitted some months ago by the Sub- 
committee on International Organiza- 
tions and Movements of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of this body. 

That report is a committee print sub- 
mitted as Report No. 6 in a series on the 
future of U.S. public diplomacy, dated 
December 22, 1968. 

I call attention also to the U.S. Ad- 
visory Commission's 23d report to Con- 
gress dated March 26, 1968. 

The 23d report is an outstanding docu- 
ment which should be exarnined by every 
Member of Congress. In recommending 
this same examination project it says 
that “new directions, new dimensions, 
new duties, and new emphases” must be 
injected into our foreign information 
programs. 

It says: 

It is time for a searching reexamination of 
USIA mission and execution. 


It expresses convincingly the real need 
to examine assumptions which have 
gone largely unexamined for many years. 
It specifically stresses not dollars, but 
direction. 

The Commission’s reinforcement of its 
recommendation this year, in the 24th 


report, stresses: 

Effective, accurate, open communication 
can make the difference between peace and 
war. Moreover, it can make the difference 
in the eventual outcome of the contest now 
being waged betwen reform and revolution. 


Mr. Speaker, the question of U.S. pro- 
grams of foreign public information has 
a history of complexity and even con- 
troversy, going way back to World War I 
days when George Creel was making this 
country’s beginning efforts in this field. 

It is an issue which has gone largely 
unnoticed by the U.S. public and so, too, 
by this Congress. Until this year there 
was exceedingly little literature avail- 
able on the subject. 

I think it is no exaggeration to say 
that most of us in this body know very 
little about what the USIA is doing, why 
it is doing it, ani how it is doing it. We 
know even less about the role of foreign 
information considerations on overall 
foreign policy decisions. 

Yet it is also no exaggeration to say 
that foreign public information is one 
of four channels through which we as a 
Nation are conducting foreign affairs; 
the other three being diplomacy, trade, 
and military action. 

I request that appropriate considera- 
tion be given to this proposal. There is 
no partisanship in this, and no personal 
gratification for anyone. There are no 
ideological lines to be drawn and no fac- 
tional differences of any kind of which I 
am aware. 

It is a matter of simple commonsense 
and the national welfare. Let us give 
heed to the longstanding recommenda- 
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tion of a highly responsible body, the 
U.S. Advisory Commission on Informa- 
tion by enacting legislation to support 
it. 
Following is the text of the bill: 
H.R. 12726 


A bill to provide for an examination of United 
States Government public information ac- 
tivities in foreign countries 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is established the Committee for the Review 
of United States Overseas Information Ac- 
tivities (hereafter in this Act referred to as 
the “Committee’’). 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Commit- 
tee to review the objectives, the organiza- 
tion and the operations of all informational, 
educational, cultural and related activities of 
the United States Goveriument in foreign 
countries; to assess the relevance and the 
effectiveness of such activities in terms of 
the support which they provide for the at- 
tainment of United States foreign policy ob- 
jectives; to examine the extent to which 
foreign public opinion is considered in the 
formulation and execution of United States 
foreign policy, and the manner in which this 
is done; and to submit its findings and rec- 
ommendations. 

Sec. 3. The Committee shall be composed 
of nine members as follows: 

(1) One Member of the Senate appointed 
by the President of the Senate. 

(2) One Member of the House of Represen- 
tatives appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

(3) One member of the National Security 
Council appointed by the President of the 
United States. 

(4) One officer or employee of the Depart- 
ment of State appointed by the President of 
the United States. 

(5) One officer or employee of the United 
States Information Agency appointed by the 
President of the United States. 

(6) One member of the United States Ad- 
visory Commission on Information appointed 
by the President of the United States. 

(7) Three individuals from private life ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States 
from among individuals with knowledge and 
experience in the flelds of information, edu- 
cation, and cultural affairs, one of whom the 
President shall designate to serve as chair- 
man. 

A vacancy in the Committee shall be filled 
in the same manner as the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

Sec. 4. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), members of the Committee shall 
each be entitled to receive $100 for each day 
(including travel time) during which they 
are engaged in the actual performance of 
duties vested in the Committee. 

(b) Members of the Committee who are 
full-time officers or employees of the United 
States shall receive no additional compensa- 
tion on account of their services on the 
Committee. 

(c) While away from their homes or regu- 
lar places of business in the performance of 
services for the Committee, members of the 
Committee shall be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, in 
the same manner as the expenses author- 
ized by section 5703(b) of title 5, United 
States Code, for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently. 

Sec. 5. Five members of the Committee 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Src. 6 The Committee shall meet at the 
call of the Chairman or a majority of its 
members. 

Sec. 7. The Committee may appoint and 
fix the compensation of such personnel as it 
deems advisable, 

Sec. 8. For the purpose of carrying out 
this Act, the Committee may hold such 
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hearings, sit and act at such times and 
places, take such testimony, receive such 
evidence, direct and contract for such stud- 
ies, as it deems advisable. The Committee 
may administer oaths or affirmations to wit- 
nesses appearing before it. 

Src. 9. The Committee may secure direct- 
ly from any department or agency of the 
United States information necessary to en- 
able it to carry out this Act. Upon request 
of the Chairman of the Committee such de- 
partment or agency shall furnish such infor- 
mation to the Committee. 

Sec. 10. The Committee shall submit a 
final report to the President and to the 
Congress not later than two years after the 
date of enactment of this Act. Such report 
shall contain the results of the investigation 
and study conducted under this Act, to- 
gether with such recommendations as the 
Committee may deem appropriate. The Com- 
mittee shall cease to exist thirty days after 
submitting its final report under this sec- 
tion. 

Sec. 11. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President such sums as may 


be n to carry out the purposes of 
this Act, but not to exceed $350,000. 


ABUSES OF LABOR LAW BY THE 
NLRB 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. Watson) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, over 2 
years ago when I first proposed that 
Congress abolish the National Labor 
Relations Board and in its place estab- 
lish a U.S. Labor Court, the abuses of 
labor law by the NLRB had reached the 
intolerable stage. Although it seems 
hardly possible, the situation in the last 
2 years has seriously worsened and no 
relief appears in sight. 

As is so often the case with many 
Federal agencies, the NLRB has grown 
very fat at the expense of the American 
taxpayers, and it has become so mired 
in its own bureaucracy that any hope for 
self-imposed reform has long since 
vanished. 

Since its creation as an independent 
agency under the Wagner Act of 1935, 
the NLRB has consistently fought 
against any change in its organization 
and procedure. Originally conceived as 
an impartial agency to carry out the 
intent of Congress in the field of labor- 
management relations, it is obvious to 
me that the Board has become so par- 
tisan in its decisions until that underly- 
ing philosophical concept is now looked 
upon as a joke. 

The NLRB is under constant criticism 
from the American Bar Association for 
its disregard for needed change. Since 
1941, when the Board opposed changes - 
put forward by the Attorney General’s 
Committee on Administrative Procedure, 
the record has been simply appalling. No 
other agency of the Federal Government 
has so successfully resisted efforts by 
the Congress and the executive branch 
to change the status quo. 

But, if its record of resisting much- 
needed procedural changes is shocking, 
the list of NLRB decisions, especially in 
the past 10 years or so, is just unbeliev- 
able. While I could cite any number of 
such decisions, one of the most memo- 
rable was the case of the J. P. Stevens 
Co. in which the Board decreed that an 
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employer must publicly confess to em- 
ployees that the company was guilty of 
unfair labor practices despite the fact 
that the company maintained its inno- 
cence. 

The Stevens case was symbolic. It 
should have proved to even the most die- 
hard NLRB supporter that the Board 
was anything but neutral—that it was in 
fact blatantly antibusiness. In that de- 
cision, the Board issued an extremely 
militant release which virtually con- 
demned the J. P. Stevens Co. The “sup- 
posedly” impartial Board issued the re- 
lease even before the company had an 
opportunity to read the decision and pre- 
pare its defense. Instead of reading in 
the normal judicial language of calmness 
and restraint, the release could not have 
been more boisterous, rabid, and down- 
right vehement if it had been written by 
a public relations official for the executive 
council of the AFL-CIO. 

While the Stevens decision is only one 
of many in which the Board has sought 
to chastise business, it served to point up 
the very dangerous situation that we 
now find ourselves in; namely, that big 
labor controls the NLRB and as such, 
union leaders have worked themselves 
into a position where they are the sole 
judge of their objectives and actions. 

Not only has the intent of Congress 
been systematically thwarted and the 
rights of management violated by the 
NLRB, but in recent years the Board has 
become increasingly unfair to individual 
workers when their rights have been 
trampled upon by union bosses. In case 
study after study, the NLRB has demon- 
strated that in its obsession to accom- 
modate union leaders it will assist in co- 
ercing individual workers who dare to 
differ with the union overlords. 

My concern, Mr. Speaker, is for the 
American workingman, the industries 
that employ him, and the consumers 
who depend on his magnificent efforts. 
Since the NLRB will not police itself, 
it is time for Congress to step in and get 
tough. It does us little good to painstak- 
ingly perfect the law in regard to labor- 
management relations and then have an 
agency of the Federal Government turn 
right around and deliberately thwart the 
intent of Congress by handing down de- 
cisions contrary to the law. 

If the NLRB cannot protect individual 
union employees from the violence and 
outright coercion to which they are sub- 
jected by national union leaders; if it 
cannot honor the letter and the spirit of 
the law as enacted by Congress; if it 
cannot assume some degree of objectivity 
in labor-management disputes and; if it 
continues to laugh up its sleeves at the 
American consumer, then I say let us get 
rid of the entire organization and start 
from the bottom up to give the American 
people something better for their money. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have said before, the 
method of resolving labor-management 
disputes is through the court system. In 
fact, it is the only way to attain any 
predictability in labor law. Therefore, 
once again I urge the Congress to ap- 
prove a bill I am introducing today 
which would abolish the NLRB and re- 
place it with a 15-judge U.S. labor 
court. It is obvious that Federal judges 
would be more carefully selected than 
NLRB members and would certainly be 
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less likely to bow to political pressure 
and harassment. In addition, a separate 
labor court would have much more pres- 
tige than the present Board since it 
would be more inclined to decide cases 
on the basis of prior decisions and those 
laws enacted by Congress. 

While I have mentioned some of the 
features of this legislation in previous 
remarks to the House, I might reiterate 
that the 15 judges would be appointed 
by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate for 20-year terms 
with the exception of original ap- 
pointees, who would serve staggered 
terms. Also, the General Counsel of the 
NLRB would be replaced by an Admini- 
strator appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and NLRB trial examiners would be re- 
placed by 90 Commissioners appointed 
by the court. 


REDUCTION IN THE PERCENTAGE 
OIL DEPLETION ALLOWANCE FOR 
OIL AND GAS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Saytor) is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this Con- 
gress cannot continue to delay in enact- 
ing legislation to meet one of the most 
urgent needs of our Nation—tax reform. 
I voted against the surcharge on Mon- 
day because as a tax on tax, it magnifies 
the inequities that exist in our tax 
structure. Those who have avoided pay- 
ing taxes altogether because of various 
tax loopholes will also pay no surcharge. 
Those who have paid taxes at a lower 
rate than their incomes would indicate 
they should have paid will pay the sur- 
charge at the same low proportionate 
rate. Temporary solutions—although 
one begins to wonder how “temporary” 
the surcharge will prove to be—are not 
the answer. We must have a far-reach- 
ing, comprehensive revision of our tax 
structure to remove the glaring inequi- 
ties which place intolerable burdens on 
too many taxpayers and at the same time 
cause distortions in our economy. 

Iam grateful that the surcharge legis- 
lation did include tax relief for some 2 
million families with incomes at or be- 
low poverty income levels, but we must 
go further and provide relief for the 
overburdened middle income taxpayer. 
He cannot be expected to carry the load 
of the taxes that should not have been 
collected from the poor and also be ex- 
pected to pay the taxes that should have 
been collected from high income indi- 
viduals and high profit businesses. 

Fortunately the proposed surcharge 
legislation includes the repeal of the in- 
vestment tax credit. The elimination of 
this unnecessary subsidy to business 
should eventually increase Federal rev- 
enues by nearly $3 billion annually. 

Now we must reform another subsidy 
to business—the tax treatment of the oil 
and gas industry, particularly the 27.5 
percent depletion allowance. Over 40 
years have passed since the percentage 
depletion allowance for oil and gas was 
written into our tax laws and as is so 
often the case with laws that benefit 
powerful groups, it has acquired a sacro- 
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sanct aura through the passage of time. 
The mere suggestion of a change in it 
brings such cries of anguish that one 
feels guilty of blasphemy. 

Under present tax law, extractive in- 
dustries may choose between two meth- 
ods of recovering capital costs invested 
in the development of natural resources. 
Under one method, cost depletion, such 
outlays may be deducted over the pro- 
ductive life of the property, much as 
other businesses may take deductions for 
the depreciation of capital goods. The 
other method, percentage depletion, per- 
mits a deduction of a flat percentage of 
gross income, but not more than 50 per- 
cent of net income. Percentage depletion 
is not limited to the cost of the invest- 
ment as is cost depletion. 

The highest depletion rate allowed for 
any extractive industry is the 27.5 per- 
cent for oil and gas. There certainly 
should not be anything sacred about this 
figure. It was a compromise between the 
25 percent recommended by the House 
and the 30 percent recommended by the 
Senate when the percentage depletion al- 
lowance was first enacted in 1926. As 
might be expected, cost depletion is rarely 
used in the oil and gas industry and as 
a result the Treasury Department esti- 
mates the average oil and gas operator 
recovers his original investment at least 
= times by utilizing percentage deple- 

on. 

The result is that the effective tax rates 
for oil and gas producers are far less 
than those borne by other industries, 
and the Federal Government suffers a 
serious revenue loss. The recently pub- 
lished study by the Consad Research 
Corp. prepared under contract for the 
Treasury Department concluded that the 
elimination of the percentage depletion 
allowance for the oil and gas industry 
would result in an additional $1.2 billion 
in tax revenue at current production 
levels. 

Figures published in the August 5, 1968, 
issue of Oil Week for 23 of the largest oil 
refiners in the United States show that 
from 1962 through 1967 the average Fed- 
eral tax payment in every one of the 6 
years for these companies was less than 
10 percent. In 1967 Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, the largest of them all, paid $166 
million in Federal taxes on net income 
before taxes of $2,098 million, or 7.9 per- 
cent. Atlantic Richfield Co. had a net 
profit in 1967 of $130 million and paid 
no Federal income tax at all. These fig- 
ures are truly incredible when you con- 
sider that the individual taxpayer in the 
lowest bracket paid taxes at a rate of 14 
percent. 

The percentage depletion allowance is 
not the only tax privilege available to 
the oil and gas industry. Intangible drill- 
ing costs which include expenditures for 
labor, fuel, power, materials, and other 
expenses that do not have a salvage value 
incurred in bringing a well into produc- 
tion may be written off as a current ex- 
pense in the year in which they are in- 
curred. Other industries must capitalize 
these costs. 

In addition to these tax benefits, U.S. 
companies operating abroad may claim 
& tax credit for income taxes paid to 
foreign governments. There is also a spe- 
cial deduction against taxable income 
for U.S. companies operating in the 
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Western Hemisphere—which of course 
includes oil-rich Venezuela. 

All of these special benefits are justi- 
fied because of national security. It is 
claimed that special incentives are 
needed because of the unusual hazards 
in the exploration and development in 
the petroleum industry to maintain suf- 
ficient production and reserves at home 
to meet our needs in time of emergency. 
The industry propaganda line has been 
that without these tax privileges this 
country would be in dire straits—becom- 
ing totally dependent upon such unstable 
foreign sources as the Middle East. 

Even if we accept the premise that 
these special benefits are necessary they 
are wasteful and inefficient. The Consad 
report also concluded: 

1. The elimination of percentage deple- 
tion as an option would reduce existing re- 
serve levels by 3%... 

2. Elimination of the option to expense 
intangible drilling cost would reduce exist- 
ing reserve levels by from 1.9% to 4.0%, de- 
pending on the alternative tax policy. 

8. Percentage depletion is a relatively in- 
efficient method of encouraging exploration 
and the resultant discovery of new domestic 
reserves of liquid petroleum. 


The Consad report also points up the 
inconsistency of a tax policy which pur- 
ports to stimulate domestic production 
but in reality encourages exploration 
overseas. The Consad report points out 
that over 40 percent of percentage de- 
pletion for the oil and gas industry is 
paid for foreign production and non- 
spares interests in domestic produc- 
tion. 

Royalty payments to foreign countries, 
especially in the Middle East, are often 
disguised as income taxes. Royalty pay- 
ments are recognized deductions from 
taxable income, but since income taxes 
to a foreign government are a credit 
against U.S. taxes owed, it is preferable, 
if the foreign government cooperates, to 
have these royalty payments designated 
as taxes. In addition to the tax incentives 
stimulating foreign exploration, risks are 
also minimized since there is an abun- 
dant supply of oil and drilling costs are 
low because the oil is close to the surface. 

Despite vehement protests to the con- 
trary by industry spokesmen, the Ameri- 
can taxpayer who subsidizes the oil and 
gas industry, is not rewarded by lower 
prices as a consumer. State prorationing 
laws keep the prices up on domestic pro- 
duction, 

Opponents of tax incentives point out 
as their major objections that the costs 
are hidden and that programs are not 
subjected to continuing review as they 
would be if they were budgeted items. 
The percentage depletion allowance for 
oil and gas, unchanged since 1926, is 
certainly a case in point. 

We cannot continue this unfair tax 
policy in the name of national security. 
There must be a fairer, less expensive 
and more efficient method to accomplish 
our goals. Percentage depletion should 
be replaced by cost depletion, but that 
objective is probably unattainable in the 
immediate future. For the present, let 
us make a small beginning by reducing 
the percentage depletion allowance, ini- 
tially, to 20 percent and look toward 
greater reduction in the future. 

Genuine tax reform cannot be thought 
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of solely in terms of achieving additional 
Federal revenue. It means increasing the 
equity of the tax structure even if it 
costs money. If it is fair to eliminate 
the payment of income taxes for those 
living in poverty, so must we distribute 
taxation among those who do pay in the 
most equitable manner. Overall, I am 
sure, tax reform in combination with 
sharp control of Federal spending will 
yield sufficient revenue to take the steps 
necessary to restore equity in the taxa- 
tion of all Americans. We will be able 
to increase the personal exemption, in- 
crease the standard deduction and elimi- 
nate discrimination in the taxation of 
single individuals. 

We have studied and debated long 
enough, President Nixon, in a letter to 
the minority leader of the House on 
Monday stated: 

There is no reason why a far-reaching tax 
reform bill cannot be put before the House 
of Representatives this summer... . 


He is absolutely right; prompt action 
is necessary. We cannot settle for token- 
ism in achieving tax reform. A reduction 
in the percentage depletion allowance 
for oil and gas is a “must” if such reform 
is to be meaningful. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL SAYS TAX 
REFORM MUST ACCOMPANY SUR- 
TAX 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS, Mr. Speaker, the Milwau- 
kee Journal has made a strong plea for 
prompt and meaningful tax reform. In a 
July 7 editorial, the Journal urged the 
Senate to hold the surtax extension bill 
hostage until a meaningful tax reform 
package is attached to it. I commend this 
editorial to my colleagues: 

Tax REFORM Now 


Now that the house has agreed to extend 
the federal income tax surcharge, the im- 
mediate priority must be a genuine start on 
reforming the federal tax system itself. 

Congress’ czar on taxation, Rep. Wilbur 
Mills, says that the house ways and means 
committee is preparing a “good, real, whole- 
some, effective reform measure.” President 
Nixon, in a special letter, reaffirmed his ear- 
Her commitment to “prompt and meaningful 
reform,” Wisconsin's Rep. John Byrnes, rank- 
ing Republican on the ways and means com- 
mittee, predicts the committee will report 
out a reform bill by mid-August... “and 
there will be plenty of reform in it.” 

It sounds very tidy and conclusive. How- 
ever, the obstacles ahead should not be un- 
derestimated. Beneficiaries of special tax ex- 
clusions will not easily give up their privi- 
leges. Byrnes expects that some congressmen 
now screaming for reform could be singing a 
softer tune when they see the ways and 
means committee’s package. And the presi- 
dent, despite his pledge, is still on record 
against an essential target of any reform— 
the excessive oil depletion allowance. 

Over the years, the federal tax system has 
been punctured with scores of loopholes, 
some designed to serve a useful social func- 
tion, others created largely because some 
pressure group exerted enough muscle. 
“Meaningful” reform, therefore, means dif- 
ferent things to different people. But, at a 
minimum, it should include these ingre- 
dients: 

Reduction of the 2714% depletion allow- 
ance that now unjustifiably permits the oil 
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industry—and the oil industry only—to 
escape its fair share of federal taxes. 

Imposition of a formula that will insure 
that some income tax is paid by some rich 
citizens who now escape all, or virtually all, 
taxation through a maze of special prefer- 
ences. 

Stiff new restrictions on “conversion rack- 
ets"—devices to convert ordinary income 
into capital gains and thus elude higher 
taxes. 

Tougher restrictions on gifts, estates and 
capital gains that can be used to preserve 
large concentrations of wealth from genera- 
tion to generation; stricter surveillance of 
tax exempt foundations and special debt- 
equity devices that conglomerate corpora- 
tions use to buy out smaller firms and avoid 
taxation at the same time. 

The objective of all this should be to 
achieve equity, a fairer distribution of the 
costs of government, and to rebuild con- 
fidence in government. 

Basic reform has been talked about and 
promised so often in the past that it has 
become almost a ritual. This time it must 
be made real. To insure that it is, a grow- 
ing number of senators feel that reform 
amendments must be attached to the surtax 
bill or that the bill itself must be held in 
hostage (the tax would be kept alive through 
special month to month extensions) until an 
acceptable reform package emerges. 

Crass as this strategy sounds, it makes 
sense. Reform efforts have floundered too 
often in the past. The surtax bill provides 
leverage this time to make at least a good 
start on reform. There is a special urgency 
involved, too. Congress is notoriously reluc- 
tant to deal with tax matters in an election 
year. Congressional elections are coming up 
next year, This means that the time for 
reform is now. 


ENVIRONMENT HEALTH CENTER 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. Staccers) is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, on June 
28, 1969, in a public ceremony, a deed for 
land, building, and equipment donated 
by the University of West Virginia and 
the city of Morgantown, W. Va., was 
turned over to the Public Health Service. 
The deed was accepted for the Govern- 
ment of the United States by Charles C. 
Johnson, Administrator for Consumer 
Protection and Environmental Health 
Service. His remarks on that occasion 
indicate the use of this new facility and 
something of the benefits the Appala- 
chian area will receive from the service. 
It is one more evidence of how the local- 
ity and the Central Government can work 
together for the assurance of progress. 
I believe Mr. Johnson’s remarks will be of 
interest to Members of Congress and to 
our citizens in general, and I insert it 
in the Recorp at this point: 


REMARKS BY CHARLES C. JOHNSON, JR. 


Thank you, Dr. Harlow. I gratefully accept 
for the United States Government this gen- 
erous gift from the University, and the peo- 
ple, of West Virginia. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the transfer of this 
deed marks the beginning of a new program 
of great significance to all the people of Ap- 
palachia. In my opinion, it is, moreover, a 
program with meaning for all the people of 
the United States. 

In a sense, what we are beginning here to- 
day should prove, once again, some truths 
that are fundamental to the American 
dream. We hope to show that the future can, 
indeed, redeem the mistakes of the past, We 
hope to show that man’s control over his 
own destiny includes, at the very least, an 
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ability to change those circumstances of his 
life that are themselves the result of human 
activity—no matter how unalterable or over- 
whelming these may sometimes appear to be. 
We hope to prove, as the British statesman, 
Disraeli, expressed it, that “Men are not the 
creatures of circumstances; circumstances 
are the creatures of men.” 

As it has been remarked, I am a native 
of the State of Iowa. But, like most Amer- 
icans, I am a mountaineer at heart. These 
majestic mountains have entered into the 
folklore and cultural heritage of all Amer- 
icans, and have helped to form the heart 
and character of our whole Nation. More- 
over, the wealth of natural resources that 
has flowed from Appalachia has helped to 
build an American economy which is the 
wonder of the entire world. 

Perhaps we are beginning today to repay 
a part of the debt we owe to West Virginia 
and the other States of Appalachia. For in 
our haste to exploit certain of the areas re- 
sources, we have wasted and destroyed other, 
equally important, natural treasures, and 
have been all but indifferent to the preserva- 
tion of its most precious resource, its people. 

Thousands of your men who have gone 
down into the dust of the mines suffer from 
black lung; others have been killed or 
maimed by explosions or cave-ins. Appa- 
lachian streams that were once clear and 
sparkling are polluted by acid run-off. Moun- 
tain air once pure and bracing is fouled by 
smoking slag heaps and fumes from chem- 
ical plants and factories. In many places, 
your hills have been levelled, your un- 
matched scenery despoiled. 

In Appalachia, more perhaps than in any 
other part of our country, we can see the 
price which man must pay for heedless and 
random manipulation of the ecological sys- 
tem. Yet we are paying the price elsewhere 
too—notably in our great cities, where the 
quality of life is steadily deteriorating in a 
morass of environmental problems that seem 
almost beyond solution. 

Throughout the world, we stand at a point 
in history when man’s capacity to enhance 
or degrade the environment has reached 
awesome proportions. Yet we have not fully 
learned to use this capacity for the benefit, 
rather than the harm, of our own and future 
generations, We have overwhelmed many of 
nature's processes for environmental stabil- 
ity and have misused, without knowing it, 
biological processes upon which the preserva- 
tion of life depends. 

I think it is important to remember, how- 
ever that the problem of our time is not to 
choose between a healthful environment and 
the great benefits made possible by our tech- 
nological genius and industrial progress. The 
problem is to assure that we have both. I 
believe that all over the world, people are 
beginning to recognize that all the various 
systems and sub-systems which we devise to 
maintain ourselves on the planet—systems of 
agriculture, economics, transportation, edu- 
cation, etc.—that all these should contribute 
to the total health and well-being of the 
people they were designed to serve. The chal- 
lenge of our time is to put our science and 
technology to work to solve the very prob- 
lems that science and technology have them- 
selves created. 

It is to meet this challenge, here in your 
section of the country, that the new Ap- 
palachian Center for Environment Health is 
being established. We celebrate today the 
first steps in the construction of a new build- 
ing. But in a larger sense, we are not here 
just to dedicate a building site, but rather 
to dedicate ourselves to the vital goals which 
it is intended to serve. 

Here in these buildings, we expect to bring 
the best that we have in scientific skill to 
bear on the human problems created by en- 
vironmental change. Here, we hope to find, 
in technology, practical, workable solutions 
for some of the many environmental ills 
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that plague this lovely mountain land. We 
believe that here in this new Center we can 
help the people of Appalachia reverse the 
trend toward environmental destruction that 
threatens not only their health, but their 
social, economic and cultural progress as 
well, 

{ think I speak for all of us who represent 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Consumer Protection and 
Environmental Health Service when I say 
that we share your love for Appalachia and 
your pride in her wonderful people. With the 
establishment of this Center, we have become 
partners with the West Virginia University 
and with the people of Appalachia in an ef- 
fort to enhance human health and well- 
being. I pledge the commitment of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare 
to continuation and expansion of this 
partnership. We are committed as I believe 
all of you are—to the proposition that man 
need not become the pawn of blind tech- 
nological forces which he himself has set in 
motion, We believe, indeed, that “men are 
not the creatures of circumstances,” but that 
“circumstances are the creatures of men.” 


BRAND NAME DRUGS: DECEPTION 
TO BOOST PRICES AND CREATE 
MEDICAL CONFUSION 


(Mr. PODELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, ordinary 
profit does not seem to satisfy our drug 
industry. As their prices on essential 
drugs soar, the elderly and growing fam- 
ilies pay the penalty financially. Help- 
lessly, those in desperate daily need of 
such medication are preyed upon for 
the sake of greater and ever greater drug 
company profits. 

Drugs are not luxuries. They are es- 
sential to health, well-being, and often 
life itself to so many. It is a degrading 
spectacle to see them preyed upon when 
they are in extremis. 

For years, drug companies have used 
brand names for their products, thus giv- 
ing them an excuse to sell them for much 
higher profits. Even individual ingredi- 
ents are assigned special names to give 
them greater appeal, even when such 
activity is unwarranted. 

Generic names are deliberately ignored 
or played down, in order to deprive the 
public of a chance to purchase them at 
more reasonable rates. 

In order to promote sale of these prod- 
ucts, drug companies spend vast sums on 
advertising in all media. Individual pa- 
tients are reached through mass media. 
Doctors who prescribe are reached by 
specialized ads in technical publications. 
All costs of such activity are eventually 
borne by patients. 

Drug companies constantly arbitrarily 
raise prices on high-sale, brand-name 
products. Patients under steady medica- 
tion are of course hit the hardest. At 
times of worst stress, the most dependent 
and vulnerable person is struck hardest 
in order for a drug company to profit 
most. 

Drugs may be prescribed by physi- 
cians by brand or generic name. The 
latter is a chemical name by which 
a drug is known and classified. Due to 
profusion of drugs on the market, doc- 
tors often know only a brand name, pre- 
scribing accordingly. Often they lack 
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knowledge of generic nature of a drug. 
Evidence to this effect is overwhelming. 
Thalidomide, the deforming tranquilizer, 
was sold for some time after being 
identified. Brand names disguised it, al- 
lowing it to wreak more havoc, 

It has recently been estimated that in 
1966, our elderly lost some $41.5 million 
in drug costs because physicians pre- 
scribed by brand rather than generic 
names. Think of what this would have 
meant to millions of these citizens with 
their limited incomes. 

Our drug industry is a $5 billion an- 
nual operation. We cannot afford this 
profiteering from a major segment of 
our national economy. Dr. Goddard, for- 
mer head of FDA, recently indicated that 
the rate of return in our drug industry is 
18 percent on invested capital, compared 
to 8 to 9 percent in most other areas of 
endeavor. 

Prescription drug costs include a stag- 
gering $800 million annual outlay for ad- 
vertising and promotion, and a claimed 
research and development outlay of $430 
million. Almost $2 spent on ads for each 
$1 spent on research. Further, the Fed- 
eral Government is financing through 
research grants much of the research 
drug companies are engaged in, and from 
which they directly benefit. 

Requiring that drugs be sold by generic 
name only could eliminate costly brand- 
name sales promotion. Physician con- 
fusion would be vastly reduced with re- 
sultant patient benefit. All companies 
would be able to offer a product, but it 
would be a standard product. Doctors 
could prescribe with far greater knowl- 
edge and confidence. 

In no way do I aim to endanger physi- 
cians’ initiative in prescribing. Nor do I 
wish to inhibit a pharmacist who fills 
the prescription, If, however, we insure 
standard methods of labeling and nam- 
ing, as well as pricing by quality and 
quantity, we have a fair standard to 
operate from for benefit of all. 

Mr. Speaker, today I am introducing a 
third in a series of bills to insure attain- 
ment of these goals. My first bill, H.R. 
7900, introduced on February 27, pro- 
vided for establishment of a Federal drug 
compendium listing all prescription 
drugs under their generic name. It 
would provide doctors and pharmacists 
brand name, manufacturer, suppliers, 
and prices of each drug. 

My second measure, H.R. 9562, intro- 
duced on March 26, provided for drug 
coverage under medicare for outpatients, 
as long as drugs were prescribed under 
generic names. 

The measure I introduce today amends 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act to re- 
quire that labels on all drug containers 
dispensed to patients bear the generic 
name of the drug. In cases where there 
is a combination of drugs, generic names 
of active ingredients must appear on the 
label. All down the line, from physician 
to pharmacist to patient, pertinent facts 
on a given drug and prescription would 
be made available. 

Mr. Speaker, we have arrived at a 
point where we must decide whose inter- 
est takes precedence. Is it the patient or 
the drug company whose interests are 
preeminent? Shall we make it easier for 
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the physician and pharmacist? Or do we 
continue to cater to an industry which is 
already spending vast sums on ads while 
Government subsidizes much of its re- 
search? Shall we allow the elderly to be 
penalized for the sake of drug company 
profit? Reform in this area is long over- 
due. 


LOOTING AMERICA—OIL COMPANY 
STYLE 


(Mr. PODELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PODELL. Mr, Speaker, I was most 
gratified to hear the pledge of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee on the urgent matter 
of tax reform. Certainly it is a fact that 
all loopholes remain gaping wide and 
A-OK as of today. No single grouping 
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These are talented people, indeed . . . the 
proletariat of Dunn and Bradstreet plowing 
their golden ruts. Such loot deserves some 
public genuflection. The oil industry makes 
the Mafia look like a pushcart operation. It 
is a fourth level of government, and its pas- 
sionate devotion to old-fashioned virtues, 
such as greed, is amazing. Mr. Chairman, I 
regret I have only one Gulf Oil Corporation 
to give for my country. 

Today, our various tax loopholes gape wide 
open. Through them, professional tax evaders 
like the oil industry churn like panzers over 
foot soldiers. 

Our tax laws are a labyrinth of fiscal de- 
lusion made up of deliberately opaque syn- 
tax designed to deceive the layman. Mr. 
Chairman, such outrages speak for them- 
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selves. We are paying foreign taxes for oil 
compenies in the form of foreign tax credits. 
We are paying for their well drilling ex- 
penses. We are paying for their 2714% for- 
eign and domestic oil depletion allowances. 
We are paying for their phony gas station 
games and the offshore pollution they cause 
by their drilling. Only the few benefit. Only 
the majority pay. 

I earnestly urge you to place thorough, 
complete tax reform of oil industry privilege 
first on your agenda, with total elimination 
of the foreign and domestic depletion allow- 
ances first on the list. 

I thank you for your courtesy. 

Sincerely, 
BERTRAM L. PODELL, 
Member of Congress. 


TAXES PAID BY A SELECTED GROUP OF THE NATION’S LARGEST REFINING COMPANIES—1967 AND 1968 
[in thousands] 


Net income 
before tax 


Federal tax 


Foreign, some 


Percent State's tax Percent Profit after tax 


1 Standard Oil, New Jersey; 
of tax privileges is more outrageous or 1967 


unfair to the people of this country than 
those presently enjoyed by our oil in- 
dustry. 

With this in mind, I have garnered 
relevant SEC statistics on Federal taxes 
paid by individual oil companies in 1968. 
Comparing them with what was paid in 
1967 makes highly illuminating reading. 
I have, therefore, dispatched a letter to 
the distinguished chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, requesting most 
respectfully that he place oi! industry 
tax privileges first on the agenda of his 
committee for purposes of tax reform. 

I have included appropriate statistics 
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on taxes paid which have just been men- 
tioned. I offer the text of the letter and 
these statistics for inclusion in the 
Recorp for consideration of the rest of 
the membership of this body: 


Hon. Wiusur D. MILs, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Much has been said 
on the subject of tax reform in recent 
months. As one who joins you in your desire 
for meaningful, thorough-going reform, I do 
not think there is any better starting point 
than our oil industry and the numerous tax 
privileges it presently enjoys at expense of 
the public. 

I have taken it upon myself to make a 
study of Federal tax figures paid by major 
oil companies in this country during 1967 
and 1968. These figures are submitted by law 
to the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
All of them have been verified by that agency. 
Iam enclosing a copy of the findings for your 
consideration. 

I cannot adequately express the outrage 
that one cannot help but feel over this 
intolerable situation which emerges so 
clearly. Several illustrations are most en- 
lightening. In 1967, Gulf Oil Corporation 
earned $955,968,000. It paid $74,142,000 in 
Federal taxes, 7.8% of its income. In 1968, 
that same company earned $977,321,000. It 
paid $8,005,000 in Federal taxes. Its percent- 
age of Federal income taxes is 81%. Mobil 
paid 4.5% of $594,593,000 in 1967. In 1968, 
that same company paid 3.3% of $673,739,000. 

In 1967, Atlantic Richfield earned $145,259,- 
000 and paid no Federal tax. In 1968, that 
company earned $240,272,000, It paid $2,999,- 
000 in Federal taxes, which is 1.2% of this 
staggering income. Best of all, Mr. Chairman, 
Sinclair Oil earned $101,265,000 in 1968. It 
paid no Federal tax, and the Federal govern- 
ment owes them a tax credit of $2,747,000. 
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SUMMER EMPLOYMENT? JAY HAN- 
LON’S PERCEPTIVE COMMEN- 
TARY 


(Mr. CLEVELAND asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Rrecorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
problems facing our younger generation 
today are many and complex. An article 
appeared recently in the Manchester 
Union Leader published in Manchester, 
N.H., regarding one aspect of the prob- 
lems facing teenagers. The article is a 
perceptive commentary deserving careful 
reading by lawmakers, whose laws so 
often defeat in part at least, their stated 
purpose. 

Jay Hanlon’s candid views concerning 
the summer employment problem fac- 
ing the young should be carefully read. 
I commend Mr. Hanlon for his percep- 
tion and excellent contribution to the 
cause of sensible legislation. I urge that 
the Congress and State legislatures read 
and heed his words—a loud clear call 
for commonsense and a return to rea- 
son: 
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JAY HANton’s NOTEBOOK 


Anyone who has ever wondered to him- 
self—as I have—‘‘what in the world is the 
younger generation coming to?” might well 
ponder the problems facing the younger gen- 
eration when it comes to finding summer 
employment, 

Said one of my kids the other day: “It 
almost seems as though no one wants us 
to work, that they want us to have little or 
nothing to do all summer so they can criti- 
cize us for being lazy and bawl us out when 
we get into trouble.” 

With my customary fatherly understand- 
ing, I promptly said he was crazy, that there 
are plenty of jobs available for the kid who 
Teally wants to work. And in his usual, re- 
spectful filial manner, he said it was me that 
was crazy and he challenged me to look into 
the matter. 

So I did. And doggone it, he’s right! Well, 
at least he’s more right than wrong. Even my 
quick research shows there are too few steady 
summer jobs for teenagers, especially those 
in the 14 to 16 age group. 

The villain here is not private enterprise, 
as you might first suspect. Rather, it is a 
combination of factors, foremost among 
them the complexities of state and federal 
labor laws and minimum wage provisions 
and, to a lesser extent, insurance companies 
which have an indirect say in the age of 
kids to be hired by certain industries. 
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Said the president of one of the state's 
largest construction companies: “I’d love to 
hire teenagers during the summer but my 
insurance company won’t even let me look at 
a kid under 18. And if I do hire 18-year-olds, 
unskilled though they are, I have to pay 
them the same hourly rate I pay skilled 
workers who are breadwinners. I know it isn’t 
right but that’s the way it 1s.” 

Said a prominent hotel executive: “We are 
extremely limited in who we can hire and 
the hours we can work a kid. The laws as 
to hours and wages have taken away the nec- 
essary flexibility you must have in the hotel 
industry if you are to work teenagers.” 

The hotel man also noted with some cha- 
grin that even in this enlightened age of fair 
employment practices and non-discrimina- 
tion, that women are still treated as minors 
in the eyes of labor law which prohibits 
them from working more than 48 hours, 

But getting back to teenagers, the hotel 
man has a teenager who he would like to 
employ this summer. “I’d like him to learn 
the business as I did, but I don't know how 
I can do it without showing favoritism in 
the hours he could work.” 

A State official in the field of employment 
candidly admits that the state and federal 
child labor laws “are much too restrictive 
and are in need of major overhaul.” He noted 
the paradox wherein society expects teen- 
agers to act more like adults yet continues 
to treat them as kids through its labor laws. 

Asked why then he doesn’t push for the 
much-needed reforms, he said, “Let's be 
practical. I’d get my head shot off by every 
do-gooder group in the state, claiming I was 
trying to turn back the clock and exploit 
little children.” 

Speaking of child labor, it is noteworthy 
to reflect on the Dunfey clan whose enter- 
prises now gross some $13 million annually 
and provide employment for some 2,000 per- 
sons. Had today’s restrictive child labor laws 
been in effect—or rigidly enforced—in the 
mid-1940s when the Dunfey brothers, then 
teenagers, opened their clam stand at Hamp- 
ton Beach, it is entirely possible the Dunfey 
hotel chain would not exist today. 

The tragedy in this picture lies in the fact 
that today’s teenagers want to work; they 
want to be productive, they want to be in- 
volved and they want to make money, In- 
deed many of them must make money if 
they are to help put themselves through 
school and college. 

Some teenagers call it being relevant. And 
while I'm not sure just what they mean by 
that overworked word, if they want to work 
I'm all for it, whatever their reasons may 
be. 

Yet when they apply for summer jobs all 
too often they are turned away because our 
outmoded laws or minimum wage provisions 
or some other government-decreed regula- 
tion or restriction have failed to keep pace 
with the needs and demands of today’s 
highly competitive business, commerce and 
industry. 

This, of course, only adds to the teenager's 
list of frustrations, real or imagined, and 
serves to turn him further away from the 
so-called Establishment he is forever com- 
plaining about. 

Additionally, and equally important, it 
leaves far too many teenagers idle time to 
reflect on what's wrong with the society that 
expects them to become responsible citizens, 
yet denies them the chance to become dues- 
paying members. 

Next time you have occasion to wonder 
what the younger generation is coming to, 
you might ask yourself, instead, what are we 
doing for the younger generation by way of 
that all-important summer job? 


PASSPORT CRISIS 1969 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
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this point in the Record and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Morning Record of Meriden, Conn., pub- 
lished on June 28, 1969, an editorial 
which adds a new dimension to the pass- 
port-granting facilities problem. 

Citizens in Connecticut wishing to 
travel abroad this summer have been 
put to great inconvenience in their at- 
temps to procure passports. As the num- 
ber of Connecticut applicants for pass- 
ports has grown, the facilities for issuing 
passports have been diminished; hence 
Connecticut applicants and those from 
the other Northeastern States have been 
experiencing what the Record calls “un- 
necessary and intolerable” inconveni- 
ence. 

The Meriden Record’s editorial goes 
beyond the inconvenience aspect of the 
passport problem. The paper very prop- 
erly asks what would be the typical 
American reaction to such a gigantic 
snafu occurring annually in a foreign 
country. The typical American response, 
the Record points out, would most prob- 
ably be a quick denunciation of the in- 
ability of foreigners to do anything right. 

For several years now I have been 
pressing the State Department to exhibit 
more of the American traits of ingenuity 
and efficiency when it comes to the issu- 
ance of passports. While advocating the 
same thing, this editorial puts the case 
for administrative reform in a persua- 
vii different context. The article fol- 
OWS: 

UNNECESSARY AND INTOLERABLE 

As it has been doing for years, the Middle- 
sex Superior Court is still accommodating 
area residents by issuing passports for 
foreign travel. An earlier report from official 
sources announced the closing of passport 
offices in Bridgeport and New Haven, coupled 
with notification that only one office in 
Hartford will remain open to serve the entire 
state. The Middletown court, however, ex- 
pects to remain open at least until Sep- 
tember. 

This cut-back announcement provoked 
prompt protest, spearheaded by newspaper 
editorials, and the intervention of Congress- 
man John Monagan, who has urged an ex- 
pansion of passport-granting facilities in 
the state. 

The effects of the closing of such facilities 
have been felt in New York. New York City 
passport agency offices, already overcrowded 
and under-staffed, were swamped this week 
with applications from persons seeking to go 
abroad this summer. Among them were ap- 
plicants from Bridgeport and other Connec- 
ticut communities who had turned to New 
York City for help. 

An unidentified official of the Passport 
Agency in New York called the present situ- 
ation—which exists on a national scale—a 
“disgrace.” “My experience is that a situ- 
ation like this has to reach crisis proportions 
before it gets better,” he said. To the thou- 
sands of New Yorkers who stood in line for 
hours awaiting the processing of their ap- 
plications, and to the Connecticut residents 
who have had to make appointments weeks 
in advance at the Hartford issuing office, the 
situation appears to have already reached 
crisis proportions. 

If such a gigantic snafu occurred in a 
foreign country. Americans would be quick 
to denounce it as a typical example of the 
inability of foreigners to do anything right. 
But it happens right here in the good old 
U.S.A., in an affluent, automated, computer- 
ized nation which is only a few days away 
from putting a man on the moon. 
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For a country whose inhabitants make a 
fetish of efficiency, such incompetence is 
intolerable as well as inexcusable. The Pass- 
port Office of the State Department should 
act at once to clear up the mess and to pre- 
vent its recurrence. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION ONE 
UNIT FOR ORDERLY PLANNING 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial branches 
of the Federal Government have long 
recognized that the National Capital 
region must be regarded as one unit for 
orderly planning and economic develop- 
ment. Let us look at the history of such 
recognition. 

In 1966 in a transmittal letter to Con- 
gress on the Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Authority Compact—Pub- 
lic Law 89-774, 80 Stat. 1324—President 
Lyndon Johnson spoke of the needs of 
the citizens of the entire Washington 
metropolitan area. 


This is the Congress which promised its 
citizens of the Nation's Capital a new system 
of mass transportation. I hope it will also 
be the Congress which extends that promise 
to the citizens of the entire Washington 
Metropolitan Area: 

The economic well-being of this region— 
and the efficient functioning of the govern- 
ment itself—depends more and more each 
year on adequate mass transportation. 


This recognition of the needs of the en- 
tire Washington metropolitan area was 
not new. Congress has many times before 
recognized that because of the rapid ex- 
pansion of the Washington area, any 
attempt to deal with area problems must 
be done at the regional level. In 1960, 
Congress passed the Washington Metro- 
politan Region Development Act: 


The Congress hereby declares that, because 
the District which is the seat of the govern- 
ment of the United States and has now be- 
come the urban center of a rapidly expanding 
Washington Metropolitan Region, the neces- 
sity for the continued and effective perform- 
ance of the functions of the government of 
the United States at the seat of said govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia, the gen- 
eral welfare of the District of Columbia and 
the health and living standards of the peo- 
ple residing or working therein and the con- 
duct of industry, trade, and commerce there- 
in require that the development of the 
District of Columbia and the management of 
its public affairs shall to the fullest extent 
practicable be co-ordinated with the develop- 
ment of other areas of the Washington Met- 
ropolitan Region and with the management 
of the public affairs of such other areas, and 
that the activities of all the departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities of the Fed- 
eral Government which may be carried out 
in, or in relation to, the other areas of the 
Washington Metropolitan Region shall, to 
the fullest extent practicable, be co-ordinated 
with the development of such other areas 
and with the management of other public 
affairs; all toward the end that, with the 
cooperation and assistance of the other areas 
of the Washington Metropolitan Region, all 
the areas therein shall be so managed as to 
contribute effectively toward the solution of 
the community development problems of the 
Washington Metropolitan Region on a uni- 
fied Metropolitan basis. 
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In this act, the Washington Metropoli- 
tan Region Development Act, Congress 
defined the Washington metropolitan 
region to include “the District of Colum- 
bia, the counties of Montgomery and 
Prince Georges in the State of Maryland, 
the counties of Arlington and Fairfax 
and the cities of Alexandria and Falls 
Church in the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia—Public Law 86-527, 74 Stat. 224.” 

The legislative history of this definition 
goes back to 1924 with the establishment 
of the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission. By means of this Com- 
mission, Congress attempted “to develop 
a comprehensive, consistent, and co- 
ordinated plan for the National Capital 
and its environs in the States of Mary- 
land and Virginia, to preserve the flow 
of water in Rock Creek, to prevent pol- 
lution of Rock Creek and the Potomac 
and Anacostia Rivers, to preserve forest 
and natural scenery in and about Wash- 
ington, and to provide for the compre- 
hensive, systematic, and continuous de- 
velopment of park, parkways, and play- 
ground systems of the National Capital 
and its environs’—40 U.S.C. Tl(a), 
June 6, 1924, 43 Stat. 463. 

In 1952, the provisions relating to the 
creation and duties of the National Cap- 
ital Park and Planning Commission 
were revised. In restating the purpose 
of the newly named National Capital 
Planning Commission, Congress stated 
that: 

The Congress hereby finds that the location 
of the seat of government in the District of 
Columbia has brought about the develop- 
ment of a Metropolitan Region extending 
well into adjoining territory in Maryland and 
Virginia; that effective comprehensive plan- 
ning is necessary on a regional basis and of 
continuing importance to the Federal Estab- 
lishment; ... As amended July 19, 1952, c. 
949, § 1, 66 Stat. 781. 


Here also was included a definition of 
the National Capital region: 


“[Rjegion” or “National Capital region” 
means the District of Columbia; Montgomery 
and Prince Georges Counties in Maryland; 
Arlington, Fairfax, Loudon, and Prince Wil- 
liam Counties in Virginia; and all other cities 
now or hereafter existing in Maryland or 
Virginia within the geographic area bounded 
by the outer boundaries of the combined area 
of said counties. (As amended July 19, 1952, 
c. 949, § 1, 66 Stat. 781.) 


Perhaps the greatest amount of legis- 
lation concerning the National Capi- 
tal region—Washington Metropolitan 
area—has dealt with transportation. In 
1960, in a congressional statement of 
findings and policy on the National Capi- 
tal Transportation Act of 1960, Congress 
stated that: 

The Congress finds that an improved trans- 
portation system for the National Capital 
region (1) is essential for the continued and 
effective performance of the functions of 
the government of the United States, for 
the welfare of the District of Columbia, for 
the orderly growth and development of the 
National Capital region, and for the pres- 
ervation of the beauty and dignity of the 
Nation's Capital; (2) requires the planning 
on a regional basis of a unified system of 
freeways, parkways, express transit service on 
exclusive rights-of-way, and other major 
transportation facilities: .. . Pub. L. 86-669, 
Title 1, $ 102, July 14, 1960, 74 Stat. 537. 


And also: 
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The Congress therefore declares that it is 
the continuing policy and responsibility of 
the Federal Government, in cooperation with 
the State and local governments of the Na- 
tional Capital region, and making full use 
of private enterprise whenever appropriate, 
to encourage and aid in the planning and 
development of a unified and co-ordinated 
transportation system for the National Capi- 
tal region. Pub. L. 86-669, Title 1, § 102, 
July 14, 1960, 74 Stat. 537. 


As with other legislation dealing with 
the region, the statute provided a defini- 
tion of the National Capital region with 
the same geographic area as had been 
provided by the act of July 19, 1952, 
which was previously cited. To further 
the intent of the Transportation Act 
of 1960, Congress approved the regional 
compact for mass transportation nego- 
tiated by representatives of Virginia, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia. 
In the preamble to the joint resolution 
of September 15, 1960, concerning the 
compact, it was stated that: 


Divided regulatory responsibility is not 
conducive to the development of an adequate 
system of mass transportation for the entire 
Metropolitan Area, which is in fact, a single 
integrated, urban community. 


And further: 


This Compact adequately protects the Na- 
tional interest in mass transit service in the 
Metropolitan Area and in the Nation's Capi- 
tal and properly accommodates the national 
and state interest in and obligations toward 
mass transit in the Metropolitan Areas. 
(Preamble to Act of September 15, 1960.) 


In the National Capital Transporta- 
tion Act of 1965, further recognition was 
given to the idea of a single integrated, 
urban community. By stating the pur- 
pose behind the establishnient of a co- 
ordinated regional transportation system, 
Congress emphasized that the problems 
were not limited to any one section or 
segment of the National Capital region: 

A coordinated system of rail rapid transit, 
bus transportation service, and highways is 
essential in the National Capital region for 
the satisfactory movement of people and 
goods, the alleviation of present and future 
traffic congestion, the economic welfare and 
vitality of all parts of the Region, the effec- 
tive performance of the functions of the 
United States Government located within the 
Region, the comfort and convenience of 
visitors to the Region, and the preservation 
of the beauty and dignity of the Nation’s 
Capital. (Pub. L. 89-173, § 2, Sept. 8, 1965, 
79 Stat. 663.) 


In reviewing this mass of congression- 
al legislation for the region, we must 
also look to the courts to find out what, 
if any interpretation, has been applied 
to these statutes. In the recent case of 


D.C. Transit System v. Washington 
Metro. Area Transit Comm’n (376 F.2d 
765), a case decided by the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
the court interpreted congressional ap- 
proval of the transit compact of 1961 as 
an election by Congress to treat the Na- 
tional Capital region as a geographic 
entity. 

When Congress consented to the Washing- 
ton Metropolitan Area Transit Regulation 
Compact in 1961, it elected to treat the Met- 


ropolitan Area of Washington as a geographic 
unit. (376 F.2d 765, 767 (1965).) 


Therefore, by means of executive, leg- 
islative, and judicial acts, the National 
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Capital region has been dealt with as 
a geographic entity on such matters as 
transportation, water supply and sew- 
age disposal, parks and recreation areas, 
relocation of Government agencies, and 
in general, those areas which in reality 
demand regional action. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Federal Govern- 
ment has determined that the National 
Capital region must be treated as a unit 
in the areas I have listed, what sense does 
it make to limit commercial banks in the 
District of Columbia to the 61 square 
miles of the District? I do not think it 
makes sense, and I am pleased to join 
in the introduction of legislation to pro- 
vide for more banking competition in 
the National Capital region. 


RAISING THE INTEREST ON 
SAVINGS BONDS 


(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time I have expressed my feeling that 
the interest on series E and H bonds had 
to be raised if those patriotic Americans 
who have been buying such bonds, usu- 
ally systematically under payroll plans, 
were to receive equitable treatment from 
our Government. The clear need to in- 
crease the return on such bonds was 
succinctly stated in a recent editorial of 
the Miami Herald which I here quote 
in full: 

It’s unfair, and nearly everyone knows it. 
Persons and institutions who can afford to 
lend the Treasury tens or hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars can earn ‘rent’ of 644 per 
cent or more. Small investors buying Series 
E and H bonds through payroll deductions 
get only 4%4 per cent if they let Uncle use 
their money for a full seven years. 

Both groups are making loans to the fed- 
eral government. Both should receive a fair 
return. 

The Treasury recognizes the inequity, ac- 
cording to Rep. Dante Fascell and is review- 
ing the whole complex setup. Action is in 
order, as we suggested in these columns 
recently. 

Management of the swollen national debt 
isn’t easy. Neither is the effort to control in- 
fiation, which gets a big lift when individ- 
uals save money instead of spending it. Still, 
if wage earners are expected to continue 
buying savings bonds through payroll de- 
ductions, the Treasury will have to give them 
a better deal. 


An editorial in today’s Wall Street 
Journal indicates that increasing the 
interest rate from 41⁄4 to 5 percent would 
make U.S. savings bonds so attractive 
as investments that a greater portion of 
the national debt would be financed at 
the low rate of 5 percent. I agree with 
all parts of the editorial except its head- 
line, “The United States Is a Poor In- 
vestment.” In my book the United States 
is never a poor investment. The full pur- 
port of the editorial, however, which I 
am inserting, explains what its writer 
means by the headline. 

The Treasury several months ago as- 
sured me that it was aware of the need 
to increase the interest rates on savings 
bonds and that it was considering pro- 
posing legislation for that purpose. This 
information was given to me in my ca- 
pacity as chairman of the Legal and 
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Monetary Affairs Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Op- 
erations because the subcommittee had 
been considering the economic problems 
raised by the ever-increasing numbers 
of conversions of such bonds by their 
purchasers. I was, therefore, delighted by 
the statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on Tuesday confirming that 
the administration will ask that interest 
paid on U.S. savings bonds be raised. I 
trust that submission of the administra- 
tion’s legislative proposals, already long 
overdue, now will be hastened. 

The editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal follows: 

THE UNITED STATES Is A Poor INVESTMENT 

It is, at any rate, for those people who put 
their money in U.S. savings bonds. Awareness 
of the situation appears to be growing, since 
savings bond redemptions last month ex- 
ceeded sales for the seventh month in a row. 

The trouble, of course, is the legally fixed 
414 % interest rate, a rate well below what 
individuals can obtain at savings and loan 
associations and elsewhere. The Treasury 
wants Congress to raise the ceiling to 5%, a 
rate that would be more competitive. 

When savings bonds are competitive, they 
offer perhaps the least inflationary way to 
finance a portion of the Federal debt. That's 
a matter that is of prime concern right now. 

While the Federal budget situation has 
improved in recent months, the debt is still 
very much a burden, It’s about time for the 
Government to offer the public an incentive 
more solid that patriotism for helping to 
carry the load. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY COMMENTARY 
No. 6 


(Mr. CLEVELAND asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recor and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish at this time to continue my series 
of commentaries on the need for high- 
way safety. The shocking number of 
highway accidents, which over the Me- 
morial Day and the Fourth of July week- 
ends claimed more than 1,200 American 
lives, is accepted all too complacently 
by many citizens and public officials. 
Public apathy and governmental neglect 
cannot duck the fact that in 1968 alone, 
more than 55,000 people lost their lives 
as a result of traffic accidents. 

In analyzing the problem of high- 
way safety, three different aspects come 
into play. First is the driver. Second is 
the vehicle, which the driver must con- 
trol—barring mechanical failure, which 
could cause the driver to become ma- 
nipulated by the vehicle. Third is the 
the line of travel, or the road. The con- 
dition of the road also plays an impor- 
tant role in the ability of driver and car 
to operate properly. 

Clearly, safety standards should be 
determined in such a way as to take into 
consideration the interdependent nature 
of these three factors. This is not al- 
ways done. Standards for highway safety 
are determined by three independent 
agencies. The Bureau of Public Roads 
adopts or concurs in acceptable stand- 
ards of highway design and traffic con- 
trol devices. The National Highway 
Safety Bureau prescribes vehicle safety 
standards for almost all motor vehicles 
and is developing Federal highway 
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safety standards, which eventually will 
be used by the States to define many 
characteristics of drivers. The Bureau 
of Motor Carrier Safety develops and en- 
forces standards through regulations 
which apply to the safety of operation 
and equipment and the qualifications 
and hours of service of drivers of motor 
vehicles in foreign and interstate com- 
merce, and the transportation of hazard- 
ous materials. 

The compatibility of the safety stand- 
ards developed for the driver, the ve- 
hicle, and the road, is questionable when 
we realize that these three interrelated 
aspects of automobile safety are being 
regulated in such a diverse manner. 

To emphasize this very important 
point, I wish to include for the benefit 
of my colleagues the following study 
done by the National Transportation 
Safety Board. The study concerns the 
compatibility of standards for drivers, 
vehicles, and highways. The examples 
that are found in the appendix of this 
study attest to the incompatibility be- 
tween the safety standards for the driver, 
the vehicle, and the road. The study 
follows: 

A Srupy or CoMPATIBILITY OF STANDARDS FOR 
DRIVERS. VEHICLE, AND HIGHWAYS 

This study considers the problems of ev- 
eryday traffic situations in which the inter- 
relationships of all elements of the traffic 
safety system—drivers, vehicles, and the 


highway environment—are not adequately 
described by existing standards. The results 
of incompatibility of standards are described 
and interpreted in terms of existing problems 
and future difficulties in achieving a systems 
view of highway operations. Incompatibility 


of standards is seemingly a technical prob- 
lem but it is much more. It contributes to 
(1) confusing safety decisions (2) the failing 
of the elements to operate safely within the 
system and (3) retarding advanced develop- 
ment. This adds up to traffic accidents and 
the loss of lives. Incompatibility arises from 
the wide variety of organizations which cre- 
ate and influence standards and the variety 
of their goals. 

The extent of possible coordination of 
standards available to the Federal Highway 
Administrator is quite broad. He exerts stat- 
utory authority or other forms of leader- 
ship over most of the standards or other 
technical descriptions which define perform- 
ance of all three elements of traffic safety— 
the driver, the vehicle, and the highway. The 
Bureau of Public Roads adopts or concurs in 
acceptable standards of highway design and 
traffic control devices, and compliance with 
these standards is now a condition for the 
receipt of Federal aid for much of the most 
advanced highway construction programmed 
or underway in the United States today. 

The Bureau of Public Roads is the leading 
user of these standards, which are also em- 
ployed by many other jurisdictions. The Na- 
tional Highway Safety Bureau prescribes 
mandatory vehicle safety standards applica- 
ble to almost all motor vehicles. It has pub- 
lished 16 Federal Highway Safety Program 
Standards, with others in the developmental 
stage, which are being used by the States to 
define many characteristics of drivers and as 
guidelines for their highway safety pro- 
grams. The Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety 
is responsible for the promulgation and en- 
forcement of regulations which apply to the 
safety of operation and equipment and the 
qualifications and hours of service of the 
drivers of motor vehicles in foreign and in- 
terstate commerce and the transportation of 
hazardous materials. 

The standards considered in this study 
are those which in some way prescribe the 
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performance of a part of the driver-vehicle- 
highway system. These prescriptions take 
many different forms and are called by other 
names as well as “standards.” One form of 
standard, for example, is the Snellen eye 
chart used to test the vision capabilities of 
drivers. These charts imply, but do not 
describe, the ability of the driver to see the 
other parts of the system, such as signs and 
traffic controls or vehicle instruments. 
Another form of “standard” is drawings 
showing preferred layout of highway inter- 
sections from which the types of movement 
and maneuvers a vehicle and its driver will 
encounter could be determined, and the di- 
rections of necessary visibility analyzed. De- 
scriptions of standard instrumented dummies 
which represent the human body in crash 
injury tests are another type of standard. 
These dummies can be used in standard 
tests which relate the stresses felt by the 
body to the speed of impact. We are not con- 
cerned here with descriptions or standards 
which are internal to one element of the 
system, such as the strength of concrete in 
the pavement, the voltage used for vehicle 
lights, or standards for threaded fasteners 
or the driver’s eyeglass prescription. 

These standards and descriptions, when 
assembled, constitute the primary language 
in which the combined safe operation of 
the driver, the vehicle, and the highway is 
described, analyzed, or controlled. The stand- 
ards are used by engineers in designing high- 
ways and vehicles and by maintenance men 
in renewing them. To the degree that this 
language of the standard describes the work- 
ing relationships between drivers, vehicles, 
and highways, it makes the operation under- 
standable and controllable. The fact that 
standards must serve to interrelate drivers, 
vehicles, and highways, as parts of an operat- 
ing system, is illustrated by four examples 
in the appendices of this report. Example 1 
(Windshield Visibility and Traffic Signing) 
explains how a description of visibility 
through the windshield in a vehicle safety 
standard is incompatible with the method 
of specifying in a traffic manual the place- 
ment of traffic signs. The incompatibility pre- 
vents the resulting unsafe operation of ve- 
hicles at intersections from being obvious 
to the traffic engineer or the vehicle engineer 
when they make their design decisions. 

The second example (Driver Vision Capa- 
bility and Traffic Signing Legibility) shows 
the lack of any relationship between specifi- 
cations for drivers’ vision requirements used 
by driver licensing agencies and standards 
for traffic sign lettering used by highway 
departments. This obscures the significance 
of the interrelationship of sign placement, 
allowable speeds, and State vision require- 
ments, creating a potential hazard through 
unrealistic sign placement. 

The third example (Rearview Mirror Visi- 
bility and Geometric Design of Highways) 
shows how the vehicle standards for visibility 
through the rearview mirror, side windows, 
outside rearview mirror, and standards for 
geometric design of highways are stated in 
different terms, preventing certain direct 
comparisons which would immediately reveal 
the hazards involved in certain highway 
situations which vehicles cannot meet. Com- 
patible standards would point to the design 
alternatives for resolving the hazards. 

The fourth example (Compatibility of 
Vehicle Design Standards and Highway 
Design Standards) indicates the existing gap 
between the methods of describing the 
ability of vehicles to withstand crashes with 
minimal injuries to their occupants and 
specifications for highway crash barriers in- 
to which the vehicles will crash. The speci- 
fications of vehicles in terms of crash be- 
havior of parts and the specifications of 
barriers in terms of resistance to crashes of 
@ marrow range of vehicles are still widely 
separated. The initial problem of compati- 
bility is to insure that the test methods of 
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the near future will someday make the re- 
sults comparable. When that is achieved, it 
will be possible definitively to reduce injuries 
in a vehicle which crashes into barriers 
through coordinated requirements of vehicle 
and barrier standards. 

These four examples reveal present and 
future problems in safety, but the incom- 
patibility of standards also influences oper- 
ational efficiency of highway systems. For 
example, the problems of traffic sign place- 
ment and of uncoordinated visibility condi- 
tions in merging lead to congestion as well as 
to accidents. The confusion of uncoordinated 
sign sizes, vision requirements, and speed 
can lead not only to drivers passing a de- 
sired turnoff but to accidents. 

The problem caused by incompatible 
standards can severely inhibit future de- 
velopment of the Nation's highway system. 
There is an increasing tendency among sys- 
tem designers to consider the traffic system 
as a whole and to define carefully the bound- 
aries of operation in which the driver, the 
vehicle, and the highway operate. For ex- 
ample, the proposed Century Expressway 
concept t seeks to raise safe vehicle operating 
speeds in a logical way by establishing a 
special class of drivers, vehicles, and high- 
ways. Operations are then planned for effi- 
ciency at high speed, and safety will be 
achieved by defining operations according to 
known conditions. The New York State 
Safety Car system concept sought to estab- 
lish types of vehicles according to existing 
highway and street environments and a 
known range of variations in drivers. These 
vehicles would operate most efficiently and 
with highest safety over a specified range of 
highway environment and driver conditions. 
The vehicle would be subject to operating 
restrictions when used in an environment for 
which it was not designed. 

The New York Safety Car Feasibility Study 
reported one of the problems of incompati- 
bility of standards, as it related to future 
vehicle design. “It is well-recognized that 
the driver, the road, the other named factors 
are only poorly defined from the standpoint 
of safety performance at present. Neverthe- 
less, the vehicle’s performance cannot be de- 
fined except in relation to these other fac- 
tors. The program will attempt to use exist- 
ing definitions, but will necessarily have to 
create some new definitions. These definitions 
are intended to be stated in terms of per- 
formance wherever possible, since it is only 
in terms of mutually compatible definitions 
of performance that the different elements 
of a traffic system can be assembled and 
seen as an operational system. Definitions 
based on design or construction always re- 
quire an intermediate step of interpretation 
before they can be used to relate one part of 
the traffic system to another ...”? Em- 
phasis in original.) 

The development of a framework for com- 
patibility in these standards is urgent. New 
standards or technical descriptions for 
drivers, vehicles, and highways are being 
rapidly developed by many agencies with- 
out organized attention to their compati- 
bility with standards for all other parts of 
the system, Thus, the number of standards 
which will someday have to be changed, is 
increasing. Further, the need to under- 
stand more directly the operating interre- 
lationships is increasing because the range 
of characteristics of the system is increasing. 
Speed capabilities of vehicles on the roads 
have increased, but congestion (zero speed) 
on high-speed roads also seems to be in- 
creasing. The range of vehicle sizes and 
weights is tending to increase. Larger and 
heavier vehicles are being advocated and, 
at the same time, very small and lightweight 
vehicles are entering the system. 

The task of developing compatibility in 
these standards is a technical problem, but 
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also a problem in organization and author- 
ity. There are estimated to be thousands of 
standards or descriptions which are in some 
way useful in interrelating driver, vehicle, 
and highway. It may be eventually necessary 
to change tests or measurements in many 
of these standards. This cannot be done 
overnight, but it must be done eventually 
if substantial inefficiency and loss of safety 
are to be avoided. 

Present standards arise from the many 
groups concerned with portions of the driver- 
vehicle-highway system. Some of these 
groups outside FHWA include the American 
Association of State Highway Officials, In- 
stitute of Traffic Engineers, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, National 
Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Or- 
dinances, National Association of County 
Officials, American Municipal Association, 
Society of Automotive Engineers, American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 
American Medical Association, National 
Safety Council, and the United States of 
America Standards Institute; the National 
Bureau of Standards and the General Serv- 
ices Administration which are within the 
Federal Government. 

In general, it has not been a conscious goal 
of these sources to create descriptions that 
can facilitate integrating functions of driver, 
vehicle, and highway into an operating sys- 
tem. Rather, they have been concerned with 
other valid problems such as adding more 
standards, creating uniformity of the same 
type of standard on a national basis, and 
deciding the degree of safety warranted in 
a standard. These problems do not produce 
coordination between different kinds of 
standards. 

There is active liaison and consultation 
among many of these groups, but liaison and 
consultation have not provided a sufficient 
relationship to insure coordination among 
autonomous standardizing agencies having 
different goals and interests and separated 
from one another geographically. One of the 
most important sources of highway stand- 
ards, the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, states the role of its stand- 
ards thus: 

“The question arises as to whether the 
changes herein to update the Blue Book, 
after a period of a decade, are bold or radi- 
cal enough to reflect sufficient vision so that 
highways constructed in rural areas with 
this book as a guide will be fully adequate for 
the life of the highway, The answer is that 
the contents are based on the facts and 
trends as they were found. To design high- 
ways for the future is not the province of the 
maker of guides and standards but rather 
that of the designer himself, who in the 
planning and design stages, must choose val- 
ues for those elements which are basic to 
highway design from the data available to 
him and the trends which reveal those val- 
ues ... The 1954 Blue Book proved to be a 
valuable tool and served highway engineers 
well, It is hoped that this updated Blue Book 
will be equally serviceable.” * 

This role may seem adequate to highway 
interests in relation to the practical problems 
of highway construction as they are seen 
today by the highway building professions. 
The words do not actively consider the needs 
or goals of other parts of the system, however. 
Standards must support the vitally necessary 
coordinated operational systems view of high- 
way transportation or they may slow the 
development of future concepts. 

The department of Transportation has of- 
ten employed or approved the use of stand- 
ards originated by private organizations in 
order to fulfill its highway responsibilities. 
With these standards comes the technical 
framework wihch reflects the approach taken 
by the originating organization and may or 
may not provide for new situations. The 
need for compatible technical standards and 
descr ptions used by the Bureaus and Offices 
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within DOT is implied by the mission as- 
signed to DOT. The significant missions are 
to: 


(1) provide leadership in the identification 

and solutions of transportation problems; 

(2) stimulate technological advances in 
transportation; and 

(3) facilitate the development of a co- 
ordinated transportation service. 

DOT does not have full regulatory author- 
ity in all transportation areas, but it does 
have various functions of leadership and 
initiative in all areas. 

It is clear that this type of coordination 
will require the development of new and 
different relationships between FHWA and 
the standards-writing agencies. It is possi- 
ble that some changes of direction are needed 
in research or the employment of research 
funds to determine the full scope of desirable 
compatibility. x 

It is also apparent as a practical con- 
sideration that some period of time will be 
required to develop coordination of standards 
and to deyelop organized communications 
between the numerous independent stand- 
ard-setting organizations. A technique for 
dealing with this delay is needed during the 
interim. The examples in this study show 
that it is possible to create interim transi- 
tional definitions based upon existing tech- 
nical knowledge which will enable the link- 
ing of a number of existing standards in a 
compatible manner by defining their rela- 
tionship. Such transitional definitions could 
be the subject of technical attention through 
a coordinated effort within the Federal High- 
way Administraiton, Other standardizing 
agencies could be consulted. 

An example of an interim transitional 
definition will best illustrate the point that is 
being made here, In example No. 2 on Driver 
Vision Compatibility and Traffic Sign Legi- 
bility (see Appendix), it is shown that charts 
or tables can be developed for a given sign 
that will relate the distance such a sign can 
be seen by persons with various specified vis- 
ual acuity, and the amount of warning time 
that will need to be provided at various speeds 
to enable the performance of required 
maneuvers. As a first approximation, these 
charts could be calculated as suggested in 
example No, 2. Traffic signs can be classified 
according to their primary purpose (e.g., 
regulatory or informational), or as to their 
letter or symbol size, and given classification 
numbers which would refer to a specific chart 
or table. The chart or table would set forth 
the detailed specifications for the installa- 
tion of signs of each classification. The charts 
or tables could be made available as part of 
the Manual on Uniform Traffic Control 
Devices for Streets and Highways or other 
such technical publications. In this particular 
case, the interim transitional definition would 
require nothing more than the preparation 
of a chart or table and its adoption by the 
Federal Highway Administration as author- 
ized. 

In light of the need for compatible stand- 
ards, the Safety Board makes the following 
recommendations: 

1. That the Administrator of the Federal 
Highway Administration work with a view 
to having all new standards for drivers, 
vehicles, and highways developed or pre- 
scribed or approved by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety, 
and the National Highway Safety Bureau 
compatible in all aspects and that existing 
standards are brought into operational com- 
patibility as soon as possible. Such compati- 
bility should be described in terms of opera- 
tional performance of drivers, vehicles, and 
highways in the highway system and make 
more apparent the interrelated effects de- 
termined by the standards. 

2. That the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion assert leadership among such standard- 
izing or standards-influencing organizations 
as the American Association of State High- 
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way Officials, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 
National Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws 
and Ordinances, National Association of 
County Officials, American Municipal As- 
sociation, Society of Automotive Engineers, 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators, Vehicle Equipment Safety 
Commission, American Medical Association, 
National Safety Council, and others to take 
the necessary steps so that standards for 
drivers, vehicles, and highways originating 
within these organizations will be technical- 
ly compatible. This effort should include a 
detailed review of the communication and 
field of responsibility factors which may 
determine the technical framework of stand- 
ards. The review should recommend steps 
by the Federal Highway Administration that 
may be necessary to insure compatibility of 
future standards. 

3. That, as an intermediate step, until the 
time when compatibility of standards is 
obtained, FHWA develop technical defini- 
tions of an interim transitional nature to 
bridge the gaps of incompatibility among 
existing standards used by the various Bu- 
reaus of FHWA. Such interim transitional 
definitions may be employed to assist the 
understanding of the relationships between 
rules, regulations, specifications, and other 
documents as needed to insure the coordi- 
nated safe operation of the driver-vehicle- 
highway system. 

APPENDIX 


Example 1. Windshield visibility and traffic 
signing 

The first example for the need for technical 
coordination of standards to provide a com- 
pletely defined system is in the area of wind- 
shield visibility and traffic signing. The Na- 
tional Highway Safety Bureau describes the 
angular visibility through vehicle windshields 
in terms of vertical and lateral angles. These 
angles are employed to describe requirements 
for windshield defrosting and defogging sys- 
tems* and windshield wiping and washing 
systems.’ In the case of defrosting and de- 
fogging systems, certain angular zones must 
be cleared after a prescribed period of opera- 
tion. In the case of wiping and washing sys- 
tems, the windshild wipers must clear angular 
zones which are defined in the same manner 
employed to define defrosted and defogged 
zones. In both cases, the angles of visibility 
are determined in relation to the driver and 
do not consider the variations in visibility 
of roadside objects created by changes in 
driver eye height, which is not subject to a 
standard, This makes it difficult to analyze 
the visibility of signs and traffic signals when 
establishing the locations of these devices, 
since the eye height can range from as low 
as 3 feet for a small car to over 7 feet for 
a bus or 8 or 9 feet for some trucks. 

On the highway side of the standards 
problem, the locations of signs and signals 
are defined in terms of horizontal and verti- 
cal distances from locating points at the sur- 
face of the pavement. For example, consider 
the traffic signal problem. The Manual on 
Uniform Traffic Control Devices for Streets 
and Highways, concurred in by the Federal 
Highway Administrator, defines the height 
of a traffic signal in terms of distance to the 
bottom of the signal housing above the pave- 
ment grade. The maximum height is 17 feet, 
and this requires that a driver must be able 
to see to a minimum height of approximately 
20 feet in order to view the usual three indi- 
cations (i.e. red, amber, green). The trans- 
verse location of these signal faces is defined 
in terms of linear distance from the edge of 
the pavement. The minimum requirement is 
that the signal shall be no more than 10 feet 
off the edge of the pavement. 

These dimensions are operationally related 
to the location of highway stop lines because 
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drivers must be able to see the traffic signals 
when their vehicles are halted at the stop 
lines. In the same Manual, the stop line 
locations are defined in terms of the distance 
from the nearest edge of the intersecting 
roadway. Where there is a crosswalk, the stop 
lines are ordinarily placed 4 feet in advance 
of the crosswalk. 

If there is no crosswalk, the stop lines 
should be placed no more than 30 feet from 
the nearest edge of the intersecting roadway. 
The Manual does not require the use of a 
stop line, but makes the stop line optional. 
Where there is no stop line, motorists nor- 
mally tend +o stop at various locations a few 
feet from the edge of the intersecting 
roadway. 

These two methods of definition, one 
angular and the other linear, do not prevent 
analysis of operating conditions, but they 
make such analysis very difficult. An analyti- 
cal placement of a stop line would require 
not only knowledge of the windshield de- 
frosting and defogging system standard, but 
also the use of trigonometric calculation and 
the determination of whether visibility was 
provided at the contemplated location for 
all extremes of the vehicular standard. This 
would require a rather complex analysis. 

Not only does this incompatibility imply 
increased workload for the traffic engineer, 
but it appears that the difficulty of relating 
the two standards may have contributed to 
an existing inadequacy in operational visi- 
bility. For example, under the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Standard No. 103 for Windshield De- 
frosting and Defogging Systems, a vehicle 
which has been in operation for 40 minutes 
will meet the standard if the windshield is 
sufficiently cleared to provide an upward 
angle of visibility of 7°. (See Table I, Motor 
Vehicle Safety Standard 104, (1969).) It can 
be shown by calculation that for a vehicle 
in which the driver’s eye height is 55 inches 
above the ground, this standard would not 
insure that a traffic signal which meets the 
standard of the Manual on Uniform Traffic 
Control Devices could be seen at any point 
closer than 126 feet from the traffic signal. 
At any closer point, a driver would be re- 
quired to move from his normal seated posi- 
tion in order to see the traffic signal. This 
distant location at 126 feet is much farther 
from the traffic signal than the stop line 
would be placed at allowable locations in the 
Manual. The standards do not reveal that the 
driver must move or indicate what movement 
would be required. 

In the lateral direction the same standard 
for defrosting and defogging indicates an 
angle of 16° visibility to the left is assured 
after 40 minutes of driving. Here calculation 
shows that the driver would have to be lo- 
cated at least 56 feet from the allowable 
traffic signal location in order to see the 
traffic signal from his normal seated posi- 
tion. This location in the street is also much 
farther from the traffic light than is contem- 
plated by the Manual of Uniform Traffic Con- 
trol Devices. Again, the standards do not re- 
veal the problem. 

This form of incompatibility also applies 
to visibility when windshield wipers must 
be used, with exactly the same problems. 

The practical operating difficulty which 
arises from the confluence of these incom- 
patible standards is the following. When 
windshield wipers or defrosting units are in 
operation and an automobile approaches an 
intersection on a red signal, the driver will 
normally stop at the stop line. At that point, 
he is already well within the zone from which 
either the overhead traffic signal or a traffic 
signal located to the left could not be seen 
from the normal seated position. In order to 
detect the changes of signals, it is neces- 
sary for the driver to lean far to the right, 
downward or forward to a degree that is not 
specified or determinable from the standards. 
If the traffic engineer foresees this difficulty, 
he can forestall it by placing enough addi- 
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tional traffic signals so that at least one can 
be seen through the cleared angle of the 
windshield. However, there is nothing in the 
standards of the traffic control devices man- 
ual nor in the vehicle standards which would 
allow the traffic engineer to compare directly 
the performance of the traffic signals. He 
would have to analyze the vehicle safety 
standards, select the applicable angle for a 
variety of visual conditions, and make trigo- 
nometric calculations for each possible loca- 
tion of a traffic signal which might solve the 
problem. 

A problem of this type can be resolved by 
studying the respective standards and writ- 
ing additional definitions which describe the 
performance of the various locations of the 
signals as related to the motor vehicle stand- 
ards. These might be called interim transi- 
tional definitions. For example, descriptive 
charts could be furnished with each traffic 
signal to guide its installation based upon 
the visibility standards. Such charts would 
be prepared for both overhead and side loca- 
tions and would indicate the minimum nor- 
mal visibility distance as a characteristic of 
the signal location for a given motor vehi- 
cle safety standard. The development of a 
chart would also require a restatement of 
the Motor Vehicle Safety Standard so that 
the visibility statement includes the factor 
of variable eye height of the driver. Thus 
it is seen that in order to understand the 
operational implications of the highway and 
the vehicle safety standards, it is necessary 
to study their effects in specific operational 
situations and, in this case, to revise the 
standards so that the effects can be directly 
visualized to guide practical decisions. This 
can be accomplished by coordinative liaison 
among those responsible in establishing these 
standards. 


Example 2. Driver vision capability and 
traffic signing legibility 


The second example for the need for tech- 
nical coordination of standards to provide a 
completely defined system is in the area of 
standards for driver vision capability and 
traffic signing legibility. What is involved 
is the difficulty in integrating such factors 
as (1) requirements of driver vision testing, 
including variations among the States; (2) 
traffic sign letter heights and sizes: (3) place- 
ment of signs relative to highway features; 
and (4) allowable speeds. The lack of defini- 
tions coordinated in an operational system 
makes it unnecessarily difficult to analyze 
these factors at highway locations, and prob- 
lems are created. 

The Federal authority to prescribe High- 
way Safety Program Standards may, in the 
future, encompass minimum requirements 
for driver vision to be employed by the States. 
Thus, the study of these factors is an appro- 
priate Federal problem. An examination of 
the 1967 vision requirements for motor vehi- 
cle operators in all States revealed that the 
minimum visual acuity required varied from 
20/40 to 20/70. This form of driver vision 
standard is universal, but it describes vision 
in terms of comparison of the subject driver 
with other drivers, not directly in terms of 
what letter sizes would be needed at what 
distances in order to insure that letters of 
the signs could be read. Highway personnel 
who place signs are thus unable to consider 
the range of driver acuity in the same form 
as that employed to licensed drivers. Signing 
practices originate in handbooks and man- 
uals developed on a national basis. 

It is difficult to describe in these manuals 
the variations in vision requirements among 
States or different speed limits. In some 
States, vision requirements are not uniform 
within the State. For example, in some 
States, visual acuity must be at least 20/40 
without glasses but only 20/70 with glasses. 
Thus, several States now license some drivers 
who are unable to detect words on signs 
until they are 43 percent closer to the sign 
than other drivers licensed in the same 
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States. These drivers will therefore have less 
time to react to traffic signs, not only in their 
own State, but in States where more strin- 
gent visual acuity standards apply. 

In addition to the variations in visual 
acuity, the States also have a variety of 
speed limits. Some of the States having very 
high speed limits also employ the lowest 
standard for visual acuity while, conversely, 
some States having the lowest speed limits, 
have the highest standard of visual acuity. 
Drivers do not, of course, operate only in 
their own States. 

These are apparent inconsistencies, and 
well-known, The point here, however, is that 
the significance of these differences among 
States in highway operations is difficult to 
explain and analyze because the different 
standards for driver vision, traffic sign letter 
height, size, and placement are technically 
incompatible. The nationally distributed 
manuals? do not attempt to account for 
these differences. 

On the highway side of the standards 
problem, the operational requirement for 
safety is to know the time of advance warn- 
ing provided by a specific sign under condi- 
tions where the speed limit and driver vision 
capability are given, If standards allowing 
such comparisons were ayailable, it would be 
immediately clear as to what operational 
hazard may result when low-vision drivers 
from other States operates under sign place- 
ments established for local speed and vision 
requirements. An example will illustrate, 
The Manual for Signing and Pavement 
Marking of the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways, concurred in 
by the Bureau of Public Roads, requires the 
use of an EXIT (XX) M.P.H. sign where it is 
necessary to indicate a lower speed on an 
exit ramp. The Manual requires that the 
sign shall be mounted on the right-hand 
side of the ramp roadway just beyond the 
gore, with the exit speed indicated by the 
sign being the safe speed as determined by 
the conditions of the exit road at each in- 
dividual location. Sign size, along with letter 
and numeral sizes, are pictorially illustrated 
in the Manual. The aforementioned EXIT 
(XX) M.P.H. sign is required to be 48 by 60 
inches. The critical portion of the sign, the 
numerical speed indication, is required to be 
16 inches in height. Let us assume that the 
exit requires a 20 m.p.h. sign located on a 
60 m.p.h, Federal-Aid expressway and that 
this location is in a State where 20/70 vision 
is allowed legally (visiting drivers will have 
20/70 vision in any case) . 

A motorist having 20/20 vision® is, ac- 
cording to the Snellen standard, able to read 
the 16-inch numerals indicating the required 
safe speed at a point 920 feet from the sign, 
as shown by a calculation based on the 
Snellen chart definition. For 20/70 vision, 
this distance is reduced to 263 feet. Thus, 
the driver having 20/70 vision, traveling at 
the highest legally allowed speed of 60 m.p.h. 
at this location, has 3 seconds for perception, 
reaction, and braking to reduce his speed 
from 60 m.p.h. to the posted ramp speed of 
20 m.p.h. At this point, he is well within 
the zone where he does not have the neces- 
sary distance available to him to complete 
safely the functions of perception, reaction, 
and braking. This does not mean that the 
operations at these exits are all unsafe, be- 
cause drivers do not rely entirely on signs as 
indications of slower speed. It does mean 
that the placement of the sign does not pro- 
vide assurance that it is adequate under 
actually existing conditions. 

A problem of this type in a State can be 
resolved by studying the respective stand- 
ards, assuming a national visual acuity re- 
quirement, and writing additional descrip- 
tive definitions which rate the performance 
of signs based upon visibility distance at a 
given speed. One method would be the crea- 
tion of a so-called interim transitional defi- 
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nition that would coordinate the Snellen 
chart with sign heights by the use of 
charts. A more advanced approach to a coor- 
dinated standard could account for driver 
reaction time. As with the previous exam- 
ple of traffic signal placement, it is seen that 
in order to design operations properly in a 
certain traffic situation, it would be neces- 
sary to apply only the signing standard and 
the highway speed limit to determine the 
appropriate location of the sign. 


Example 3. Rearview mirror visibility and 
geometric design of highways 


Operational difficulties of significant pro- 
portions are implied by conceptual incompat- 
ibility between the standard for rearview 
mirror ° visibility and allowable forms of ge- 
ometric highway design adopted by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads as suitable for the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway System. The Federal-Aid 
Highway System and the Interstate System 
not only allow, but frequently employ, entry 
of vehicles into traffic lanes at such angles 
that visibility of approaching vehicles is not 
assured by the Federal rearview mirror re- 
quirements or by other requirements for vi- 
sion directly through windows. 

Figure 1 and Figure 2 (figures not printed 
in the Recorp) show several of the types 
of intersection design allowable on the 
Federal Highway System in which vehicles 
must merge into another lane or perform a 
weaving maneuver while potentially being 
overtaken by traffic approaching from the 
left or right rear. These Figures are examples 
only, and many other illustrations are shown 
in A Policy on Geometric Design of Rural 
Highways.” 

Figure 1 shows weaving sections in which 
vehicles transfer from one road to another 
by crossing all lanes from the left to right to 
left. Figure 2 shows types of rotary inter- 
changes in which vehicles must enter lanes 
tangentially from the right. In dual rotary 
roadway (Type D, Figure 2), a vehicle must 
cross a lane in which traffic may be approach- 
ing from the left rear. These traffic maneuvers 
are acceptable on all Federal-Aid Highways. 
Tangential entries are allowable on the Inter- 
state System, and in fact are the normal 
method of entry to high-speed lanes on that 
System. These geometric design policies state 
standard conditions which must be met by 
vehicles. However, there are no numerical de- 
scriptions that can be related to vehicle 
vision. 

The other type of standard is the Federal 
Motor Vehicle Safety Standard No. 111 which 
specifies “requirements for rearview mirrors 
to provide the driver with a clear and reason- 
ably unobstructed view to the rear.” This 
standard requires an inside rearview mirror 
which provides the driver a view to the rear 
of at least 20°. The line of sight, however, may 
be partially obscured by seated occupants or 
by head restraints. Since the degree of ob- 
scuration is indefinite, almost any proportion 
of obscuration is allowable under the stand- 
ard. In practice, in such vehicles as station 
wagons, the obscuration may approach 100 
percent, so that an outside mirror on the 
Griver’s side is also required. This standard 
provides a view having a horizontal angle 
such that all points up to 8 feet out from 
& tangent plane 35 feet behind the driver's 
eyes can be seen, Again, the line of sight may 
be partially obscured by rear body or fender 
contours. The meaning of the word “par- 
tially” is not definite. The standard speaks of 
linear dimensions related to the vehicle, but 
analysis of the position of the point which 
must be seen shows that it approximates an 
angle of vision to the left rear of 18° left- 
ward from the axis of travel of the vehicle. 
This means that the driver cannot reliably 
see a car to his left rear in the outside mirror 
until his vehicle has turned sufficiently so 
that it is within about 10° of the axis of the 
lane with which he seeks to merge. 

Now let us see what happens. If the driver 
approaching the lane cannot see approaching 
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traffic in his inside rearview mirror (and this 
is normally the situation), he looks to the left 
rear through the side windows of the vehicle 
by twisting his head and upper body to the 
left rear. While doing this, it is extremely 
difficult to see forward. The view to the left 
rear under this circumstance through the 
windows is not assured under the windshield 
defrosting and defogging standard ™ nor the 
windshield wiping and washing standard,” 
nor is there assurance that the outside rear- 
view mirror will be operative in weather. A 
driver who wishes to be assured of adequate 
vision in this direction during merging must 
roll down his window whenever the glass is 
obscured. At that time, those inside the car 
will be subjected to whatever wind or weather 
may enter through that window. 

It is very evident that this situation is not 
only undefined by the standards, but under 
weather conditions, is downright hazardous 
whenever the side windows are partially ob- 
scured. Drivers may, in this circumstance, 
come to a complete stop in a lane which does 
not require stopping, and they may be ap- 
proached by other vehicles from the rear 
proceeding at reasonable merging speeds. 
When a driver seeking to merge is second in 
line among cars seeking to merge, he must 
simultaneously observe the merge and the 
car ahead to determine whether its driver will 
be successful in merging or will stop. It is 
virtually impossible under these circum- 
stances to maintain adequate vigilance both 
fcrward and to the left rear. 

The point in this analysis is not that the 
situation is hazardous, for anyone who has 
attempted to merge under these circum- 
stances, in an automobile of current manu- 
facture, is generally aware that a hazard is 
present, The point is that the standards used 
to describe the vehicle’s vision capability and 
the standards which describe the road situa- 
tion are not compatible and do not directly 
reveal the shortcoming. 

It is theoretically impossible for highway 
intersection designs to be characterized by 
standards language in terms of specific re- 
quirements for vision from vehicles necessary 
to negotiate the intersection safely. For 
example, a tangential entry into a traveled 
lane might require angular vision from the 
driver's location of 90° in both directions 
from the axis of travel of the vehicle. Such a 
requirement, of course, would be immediately 
appreciated as very difficult to obtain by cur- 
rent rearview systems and efforts to design 
a better system could be begun on a logical 
basis. On the other hand, if it is not possible 
to provide vision from the side windows or 
rearview vision reliably in bad weather, the 
highway entry might be designed and 
standardized to allow merges with only for- 
ward vision through the windshield. 

An example of a description which can 
be employed to develop a transitional defini- 
tion is the description of “Field of Vision 
of the Driver” found in FHWA Notice 
of Proposed Consumer Information Reg- 
ulation issued 12/10/68. This description 
includes a chart which characterizes 
blindspots of rear vision. Classes of blind 
areas could be established in this chart 
and used as a basis for classifying high- 
way intersection designs according to 
whether the design did or did not require 
visibility in the blind areas. If designs which 
meet the predominant blind area classes are 
impractical, then it is immediately obvious 
that a superior system or a higher standard 
of vision is required on the vehicles, 

It is not the Safety Board's objective to 
indicate any specific solution to this prob- 
lem, but to point out that compatibility of 
standards is necessary in order to conceive 
fully of the problem that is raised, 
Ezample 4. Compatibility of vehicle design 

standards and highway design standards 

Another area requires close coordination 
between highway standards and vehicle crash 
safety standards in order to minimize in- 
juries resulting from collisions. At present, 
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there are Federal Motor Vehicle Safety 
Standards which seek to minimize injuries 
in collisions, but these standards are based 
on tests of individual parts of the car em- 
ploying methods having no direct relation- 
ship to real crash objects encountered on 
highways. There are also highway standards 
under cognizance of the National Coopera- 
tive Highway Research Program which are 
used by the Bureau of Public Roads. For 
example, Report No. 5418 of the NCHRP de- 
scribes location, selection, and maintenance 
of highway guardrails and median barriers, 
This Report was circulated to regional ad- 
ministrators and division engineers of the 
BPR on October 2, 1968. The Director of 
Public Roads strongly advocates considera- 
tion of the information in actions pertain- 
ing to barrier and guardrail installation and 
maintenance. 

This document is a considerable advance 
over the earlier discussions of guardrails, 
providing warrants for the use of guardrails 
based upon a variety of highway variables. 
Variables such as embankment geometry and 
location of various roadside obstacles are 
considered. However, the statement in the 
Report as to performance of the guardrails 
or barriers indicates that they were tested 
by only one type of vehicle. That vehicle 
weighed 4,000 to 4,200 pounds and was travel- 
ing at 60 to 65 miles an hour and struck the 
barrier system at a 25° impact angle.“ 

This method of testing is an advance over 
earlier barrier designs which were often 
made up locally according to opinions of the 
person in charge of the highway. The test 
does not, however, consider what will hap- 
pen when the barriers are struck by vehicles 
of less than average test size and weight or 
vehicles of greater than average test size and 
weight. The barriers are not standardized for 
performance, but are characterized by their 
design and by the amount of deflection which 
they will allow under the single rather nar- 
row type of test proposed. The various bar- 
riers described allow different degrees of 
defiection under the test collision, but the 
significance of impact upon the vehicle of 
the various degrees of defiection is not dis- 
cussed. 

This is a situation in which the state 
of the art of highway barrier standards and 
the state of the art of vehicle collision stand- 
ards are growing but have not yet come to- 
gether. In a next step it would be quite prac- 
tical to characterize barriers and other road- 
side hazard objects by more than one type 
of performance test and to include a large 
range of vehicles. It would also be possible 
to establish standard test objects for vehicle 
crash impact testing which would represent 
the various barriers and the other hazardous 
features of roads, such as embankments, 
bridge columns, trees, and utility poles. 

The long-range goal of compatible design 
and construction of vehicles and highways 
is that vehicles which run off the road into 
roadside obstacles will be harmlessly de- 
fiected and that the injury-preventing fea- 
tures of the vehicles will coordinate with 
those of the highway obstacles in every 
case. This goal cannot possibly be achieved 
unless both the vehicle and the highway ob- 
stacles are defined in an interrelated and 
detailed way. Only a small portion of this 
task has begun at the present. 
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WHAT DO YOU GIVE AN UNCLE 
WHO HAS EVERYTHING? 


(Mr. DORN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to the attention of my colleagues and to 
the people of our country a superb and 
timely advertisement which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal on July 3: 
Wat Do You Give an UNCLE WHo Has 

EVERYTHING? 

Uncle Sam is 193 years old this year. It’s 
hard to think of anything he doesn’t have 
already. 

So we've decided to give him our best. 

The respect and belief we practice at 
McDonald’s every day. We show our respect 
by flying the American flag. We back our 
belief by demanding American products in all 
our 1150 restaurants. 

And that belief doesn’t stop with beef 
raised on American farms either. Every nail, 
brick, and splinter at McDonald’s is Ameri- 
can. Then there’s cheese from Wisconsin. 
Apples from Washington. Potatoes from 
Idaho. Our buns are made from Kansas 
wheat. And our sparkling cold Coca-Cola 
comes from Georgia. 

We're not embarrassed to offer our rich 
uncle an American hamburger. It’s his kind 
of sandwich. 

And we serve it at his kind of place. 

McDonatp’s Corp. 
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THE WARREN ERA—AN ASSESS- 
MENT 


(Mr. SAYLOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, contem- 
porary assessments of the Warren era 
of the Supreme Court are beginning to 
appear with regularity. Many commen- 
tators seem to be engaged in a contest to 
pile up enough favorable words and 
images to balance what they seem to 
know will be the historical assessment of 
the Warren era. Some of the glowing 
tributes we have been subjected to of 
late would lead the unsuspecting to be- 
lieve that the Court singlehandedly saved 
the country from a terrible plague, or 
rescued the Nation from some horrible 
foe. The facts of the matter are quite 
the opposite and I believe that sooner or 
later, judicial scholars will come to real- 
ize that the Warren era did more to 
rend the constitutional fabric of this 
great Republic than did any other Court 
in any previous 16-year period. 

Shakespeare, in the play “Julius Cae- 
sar,” had Mark Antony speak prophetic 
words applicable to the Warren era when 
he said, “the evil that men do lives after 
them.” This is certainly the case with 
the effect of the decisions of the Court 
during the past 16 years. I want to bring 
to the attention of our colleagues an 
assessment of the Warren era by a judi- 
cial scholar which strips away the at- 
tempts to “praise Caesar” and looks at 
the evil that has been left behind. 

In an article in this morning’s Wall 
Street Journal, Mr. Richard W. Duesen- 
berg, of St. Louis, an attorney and former 
professor of law at New York University, 
has in a straightforward manner, de- 
scribed the evil. His comments are valu- 
able and instructive; they lead one to 
conclude that it may take another 16 
years to repair the damage done during 
the Warren era. The article follows: 
THE WARREN COURT AND CIVIL LIBERTY: AN 

APPRAISAL 
(By Richard W. Duesenberg) 

Amid accolades of “civil rights” supporters, 
the turbulent Warren era of the Supreme 
Court has drawn to a close. In the years 
ahead analyses of the period may not be so 
kind as those of contemporary commentators. 

Cited in support of the Warren Court's 
supposed orientation are numerous decisions, 
from the school prayer cases to due process 
in criminal proceedings, the politics of elec- 
tion, and not least those emerging from the 
race controversy. The retired Chief Justice 
himself opined that the apportionment, 
school desegregation and criminal due proc- 
ess decisions were his most important. 

These decisions, of course, do not make up 
anywhere near the totality of the Court’s 
rulings over the 16-year span during which 
Earl Warren exercised whatever influence 
flows from the chair of Chief Justice. Even 
if they did, an impressive argument can be 
made that in some of them were sown the 
seeds of a judicial autocracy potentially anti- 
ethical to those political institutions of the 
country designed to allow expression of in- 
dividual action. Earl Warren’s best-loved 
cases may themselves be examined to illus- 
trate the point. 

ONE MAN, ONE VOTE 

With the 1962 decision of Baker v. Carr 

the Court began its series decreeing that rep- 
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resentative government presumes election ac- 
cording to geographic spread of population. 
These are the cases that established the “one 
man, one vote” principle by which the elec- 
tive bodies of all states must now be selected. 
In the finale to this line, the Court applied 
the same principle under the Constitution to 
the Federal House of Representatives. The 
opportunity to remake history has effectively 
been denied the Court as to the Federal Sen- 
ate, for that body was clearly and specifically 
ordained to be made up of two members 
from each state, the Constitution itself 
speaking expressly to the point. 

The states from which these cases came 
all had constitutional mandates of nondis- 
criminatory representation. Had the Court 
merely enforced these, much of its objective 
of fairer representation would have been 
achieved. It went considerably further, how- 
ever, when the Chief Justice, expressing the 
spirit of the decisions, wrote that the “plain 
objective” of the Constitution is to exact 
“equal representation for equal number of 
people.” 

On the surface, to rule that elective bodies 
should be chosen on a criterion of geographic 
population seems fair enough. But at stake is 
a much more sophisticated issue. The politi- 
cal philosophy undergirding these decisions is 
one requiring representative government to 
be more egalitarian than the Constitution 
ever demanded. One clear principle that 
emerged from the incisive debates accompa- 
nying the forging of the Republic was that 
the voice of the majority was not to be the 
vor dei and that on certain matters majority 
opinion would nevertheless be ineffective. 

De Tocqueville long ago observed that there 
is no necessary correlation between pure 
democracy and freedom. And the founding 
fathers seemed to believe that government 
representation of people and of interests 
would assure greater protection of individual 
and minority rights than pure democracy. 
This thought was at the very foundation of 
the concepts which spawned federalism, the 
system of checks and balances accomplished 
through separation of the Executive, Legisla- 
tive and Judicial functions, and the sanction- 
ing of unequally constituted bicameral 
legislatures. 

Chief Justice Warren apparently disagreed, 
for otherwise he could not have reasoned 
that equal protection is denied when legisla- 
tors do not represent equal numbers of citi- 
zens. Many others, too, in contemporary 
America seem not to grasp that the majority 
can be as totalitarian as any other power 
group. 

THE POWER OF QUANTITY 

If, as one commentator has written, Baker 
v. Carr and the cases built upon it was the 
Warren Court’s “single biggest piece of judi- 
cial activism,” it also reads into the Consti- 
tution a “winner-takes-all” philosophy of 
democratic government. It thus exalts the 
power of quantity in derogation of the indi- 
vidual as the object of protected civil rights. 
The logical practical extension of this is to 
minimize the qualities that each constituent 
of society represents and to crush private in- 
terests wherever they are alleged to collide 
with those of the majority. 

The “public will,” whatever that may be, 
sooner or later assumes a mystical quality of 
superiority over private action and private 
rights. It becomes the rallying point, when 
the stage is set, for political activists to as- 
sume the role of spokesmen for an entire pop- 
ulation. History records this story too often 
for there to be much doubt. 

Another Warren Court landmark—though 
not one in which the Chief Justice wrote the 
opinion—can be cited to test its reputation 
for allegedly being a tribunal that cham- 
pioned individual freedom over state power. 
In mind is Jones v. Mayer, the famous—or in- 
famous—“fair housing” decision in which it 
was declared that an owner of property may 
not refuse to sell to another on the ground 
of race or religion. 
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That decision has generally been hailed as 
one of the Warren Court's civil-rights high 
points, because, according to its supporters, it 
gives everybody the right and freedom to buy 
or live wherever he desires. What a stagger- 
ing misunderstanding of concepts and terms. 
Absolutely no connection exists between the 
status of being free, in a political sense, and 
having a “right’’ to live where one chooses. 
The standard rationale for characterizing the 
“fair housing” decision as an expansion of 
freedom is to declare that one is not free un- 
less he is free to buy where and what he 
wants. 

The illogic of this reasoning is demon- 
strated conclusively by showing that if one 
has the right to live where he wishes, then 
someone else living there must surrender his 
possession to the demanding party. The 
“right to buy” assumes the power to deny an- 
other the right to withhold sale. To phrase it 
somewhat differently, the decision is an ex- 
pression of authoritarianism and not of lib- 
erty. Analyzed correctly, in a free society, 
one has only the right to offer to buy but 
never the right to buy until a willing seller 
and a willing buyer have come to terms. 

To speak of promoting freedom and lib- 
erty through fair-housing legislation or ju- 
dicial decree is to engage in a potentially 
disastrous and insidious perversion in the 
meaning of the basic condition of a good 
society, the condition of liberty. 

Also involved in the “fair housing” de- 
cision was as flagrant an abuse of judicial 
authority as ever the Court has perpetrated. 
Unlike with the issues presented in the school 
desegregation and reapportionment cases, the 
legislature had spoken on the subject of 
“fair housing.” Yet the Court saw fit on the 
flimsiest of authority to supersede the ex- 
pressed will of the elected representatives 
of the people. 

Lawyers understand full well that courts 
engage in judicial legislation, but unless 
one’s objectivity is blurred by enthusiasm 
for the results reached in this particular case, 
it cannot be doubted that this time the 
Court seemed to see no limit to its self- 
assumed role of alternate legislature. And 
this by the least democratically constituted 
of all our governmental institutions. 


MORALITY NOT AT ISSUE 


Lest these comments on the “fair hous- 
ing” decision be misconstrued, they go only 
to the twisted understanding of freedom 
and the expanded role of the Court that the 
decision evinced. As such, they are directed 
as a challenge to a main pillar among those 
giving the Warren Court a “civil rights” ap- 
pearance, Comment is not being offered on 
any moral issue that may be involved in an 
individual's refusal to sell based simply on 
the color or creed of a potential purchaser. 
That is another issue. 

Where the retired Chief Justice has better 
earned his reputation is in the school de- 
segregation, criminul due process and free 
speech decisions. By relying on psychological 
and sociological evidence, the Court ruled 
in the school desegregation case of 1954 that 
separate facilities for white and black chil- 
dren were inherently unequal and harmful 
and thus deprived the latter of equal treat- 
ment under law. Accepting the weight of 
this evidence, it effectively put an end to an 
earlier decision from the Reconstruction pe- 
riod by saying that its test of equality could 
not be met through segregated facilities. For 
this reason the Court banned segregation in 
public educational institutions, and ulti- 
mately in a variety of other public facilities. 
But it did so in a reasonably solid legal 
fashion, albeit not without criticism. 

On the other hand, when in the final days 
of Chief Justice Warren’s last term the Court 
ruled illegal the exclusion from a private 
club of persons on the basis of race or re- 
ligion, its action clearly bore the seeds of 
authoritarian interference with private con- 
duct, Even one of the Court’s long-standing 
champions of integration decisions was 
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prompted to write that the Court’s interpre- 
tation of the Commerce Clause was giving 
“the Federal Government complete control 
over every little remote country place of rec- 
reation in every nook and cranny of every 
precinct and county in every one of the 50 
states.” 

Clear strides in the protection of the indi- 
vidual against ruling power came in the area 
of criminal procedure. Strangely enough, the 
Warren Court has here suffered its most hos- 
tile criticism. Some aspects of these decisions 
may have gone too far in protecting criminals 
at the expense of the public’s right to ade- 
quate and effective police protection. But to 
rule that a defendant has an inherent right 
to legal counsel and to exclude in criminal 
proceedings evidence obtained in violation of 
due process are noteworthy accomplishments. 
Ironically, so far as concerns the reputation 
of the Warren Court, the procedural rights 
carved out for the individual in this area 
hopefully are not ones that the vast majority 
may expect to invoke. They are nonetheless 
important, and the fundamental concepts 
underlying these decisions are not at war 
with the classic political philosophy of lib- 
erty and freedom on which our political in- 
stitutions were founded. 

Somewhat the same comments may be 
made concerning the free speech cases of the 
Warren years, since most of them involved 
literature of questionable quality or social 
value. The Court has taken an almost ab- 
solutist approach to the protection of speech, 
undoubtedly more under the influence of 
Justices Douglas and Black than of the Chief 
Justice. Though some room for regulation 
through censorship was carved out as to the 
commercialization of pornographic materials, 
the right of verbal expression was well- 
guarded by the Warren Court. 

Missing from most supporting comments 
on the Warren Court’s accent on the individ- 
ual has been a long sequence of cases where 
private action in the business sector has suc- 
cumbed to Government power abetted by 
Warren Court decisions. No less than 43 of 45 
cases brought by the Department of Justice 
in the antitrust field were decided in favor of 
the Government. Not all of these involved a 
behemoth of industry; nor were they neces- 
sarily helpful to individual citizens. It is 
much too simple to dismiss these cases, and 
others involving issues of property rights, 
as not indictments of the Warren reputation 
for protecting individuals because they in- 
volved business arrangements. Business ac- 
tivities are a matter of private action and are 
entitled to consideration in the array of 
social enterprises carried on by citizens of a 
state. To the extent that they are restricted, 
an issue of state authority against private 
conduct is at stake. And that is, when all is 
said and done, the central theme of civil 
rights. 

LONG-RANGE CONSEQUENCES 

The purpose of these comments has been 
not to criticize the now retired Chief Justice 
or the Court over which he has presided. In 
the long run, the reputation of Earl Warren, 
or for that matter of any Chief Justice, is not 
important to the country. What Is critical is 
to recognize that certain long-range conse- 
quences are implicit in every decision ren- 
dered by the nation’s highest court, and that 
the implications of these consequences should 
constantly be weighed against the libertarian 
objectives of our Constitutional system. Do- 
ing this, the popular conception of the War- 
ren Court begins to waver. 

If professor Bork of the Yale Law School 
is right in identifying as one reason for dis- 
satisfaction with the Warren Court that “It 
has assumed an omnicompetence in problems 
of political philosophy, economics, race rela- 
tions and criminology . . . that no small 
group of men, particularly no group with 
very limited investigatory facilities, could 
conceivably possess,” then the power that this 
posture presumes—taking into account the 
historical frailty of human nature in the 
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misuse of power—might well prove inimical 
to civil rights. 

Freedom depends upon the insistence on 
limited authority in those who govern; yet 
many among us—including, it seems, the ac- 
tivists of the Court of recent years—appear to 
be moving away from the tenet of our found- 
ing that basic human freedoms are a matter 
of indefeasible right and not a concession 
granted by ruling authority. 

It was Voltaire who defined freedom as a 
condition of fragmented power, a perceptive 
observation. Against this test—considered 
after the emotionalism surrounding the deci- 
sions of the Warren Court has worn away— 
the reputation of the Court as one expanding 
the right of private action may not long 
endure. 


PEACEFUL USES OF OCEAN SPACE 


(Mr. GALLAGHER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced a resolution which ex- 
presses the sense of the House of Rep- 
resentatives with respect to the adoption 
of a treaty governing the use of the deep 
oceans and their resources. 

The draft suggested in my resolution 
is broadly modeled on the treaty relating 
to the peaceful uses of outer space which 
was formulated under United Nations 
auspices in 1957. 

Just as man reaches for the “oceans” 
of the moon, so does he probe the oceans 
of earth. But there are no international 
laws which regulate the exploration and 
exploitation of the deep waters; indeed, 
in that area we have a potential source 
of great conflict among nations. 

The countries of the world now look 
to the oceans as future sources of food, 
fuel, and a host of other commodities 
which are rapidly vanishing from land 
sources. Even more, the world waterways 
continue to fulfill their traditional func- 
tion of providing an extra defense for 
nations against attack. However, the 
wood frigates of old have been replaced 
by nuclear-powered, nuclear-armed craft 
which stalk one another above and below 
the ocean surface. There is the danger, 
then, of an underseas arms race which 
would push mankind even closer to nu- 
clear disaster. While there are interna- 
tional agreements to regulate arms con- 
trol on land, there are none which ap- 
ply to the oceans. 

Mr. Speaker, these considerations have 
been the object of intensive discussion 
in the United Nations during the past 2 
years; this discussion has been of great 
interest to the Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Organizations and Movements, 
which I have the honor to Chair, and to 
the Congress as a whole. 

As many of my colleagues will recall, 
last December, the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly formalized its concern for 
this issue through the creation of a 
standing Committee on the Peaceful Uses 
of the Seabed and Ocean Floor beyond 
the Limits of National Jurisdiction. As 
congressional adviser to this Committee, 
I have been especially interested in its 
considerations of the legal, scientific, 
and humanitarian principles which 
ought to be incorporated into an inter- 
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national, U.N.-sponsored declaration or 
treaty on the oceans. 

In general, Nations should agree that, 
as stated in my resolution: 

The exploration and use of ocean space 
and the resources in open space shall be 
carried out for the benefit and in the in- 
terests of all mankind, and shall be the 
province of all mankind. 


This fundamental principle must be 
recognized if we are to draw benefits 
from the deep oceans rather than draw- 
ing a new field of conflict. 

It is also urged that there be freedom 
of scientific investigation in ocean space 
and that States should facilitate and 
encourage international cooperation in 
such investigation. This principle must 
also be treated as basic to the require- 
ments of future survival; it is a prin- 
ciple which the late President John F, 
Kennedy eloquently recognized in his in- 
augural address: 

Let both sides seek to invoke the won- 
ders of science instead of its terrors. To- 
gether, let us explore the stars, conquer the 
deserts, eradicate disease, tap the ocean 


depths, and encourage the arts and com- 
merce, 


I should like, at this point, to compli- 
ment my friend and colleague, Senator 
PELL, of Rhode Island, who was the first 
in Congress to prepare a draft treaty on 
the oceans and to introduce it in the 
other body. I am delighted to join with 
Senator PELL in endorsing the concept 
of such a treaty. 

I would note, however, that what is 
required now is a full discussion of the 
issues involved in the draft treaty. 
Neither I nor any Member of this House 
can be in a position to approve each and 
every draft principle in the resolution 
without such discussion. A full consider- 
ation of the principles here presented 
must taxe place as well in the United 
Nations Committee and within our own 
executive branch. In this way we will 
prepare a sound base for the future 
treaty. 

With this objective in mind, I have 
introduced this resolution. Let us move 
toward a new world of law in the use 
of our ocean depths. 

Mr. Speaker, the text of my resolu- 
tion follows: 


H. Res. 478 


Whereas the development of modern tech- 
niques for the exploration of the deep sea 
and the exploitation of its resources carries 
with it the threat of legal confrontation, be- 
tween nations of the world over the owner- 
ship and jurisdiction of the bed of the deep 
sea and the superjacent waters, and the re- 
sources therein; and 

Whereas the threat of anarchy now exists 
in the field of scientific exploration and com- 
mercial exploitation of the deep sea and its 
resources: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the President should 
make such efforts, through the United States 
delegations to the United Nations, as may be 
necessary to place before the Committee on 
the Peaceful Uses of the Seabed and Ocean 
Floor beyond the Limits of National Juris- 
diction for its consideration at the earliest 
possible time the following draft resolution 
outlining a number of suggested principles 
for governing the activities of nations in 
ocean space: 
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“DECLARATION OF LEGAL PRINCIPLES 
GOVERNING ACTIVITIES OF STATES IN 
THE EXPLORATION AND EXPLOITATION 
OF OCEAN SPACE 

“Preamble 


“The General Assembly, 

“Inspired by the great prospects opening 
up before mankind as a result of man’s ever- 
deepening probe of ocean space—the waters 
of the high seas, including the superjacent 
waters above the continental shelf and out- 
side the territorial sea of each nation, and 
the seabed and subsoil of the submarine 
areas of the high seas outside the area of 
the territorial sea and continental shelf of 
each nation, 

“Recognizing the common heritage of 
mankind in ocean space and the common 
interest of all mankind in the exploration of 
ocean space and the exploitation of its re- 
sources for peaceful purposes, 

Believing that the threat of anarchy exists 
in the exploration and exploitation of ocean 
space and its resources, 

“Desiring to contribute to broad interna- 
tional cooperation in the scientific as well 
as the legal aspects of the exploration and 
exploitation of ocean space and its resources 
for peaceful purposes, 

“Recalling the four conventions on the 
Law of the Sea and an optional protocol of 
signature concerning the compulsory settle- 
ment of disputes, which agreements were 
formulated at the United Nations Confer- 
ence on the Law of the Sea, held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, from 24 February to 27 April 
1958, and were adopted by the Conference 
at Geneva on 29 April 1958, 

“Recalling the Treaty on Principles Gov- 
erning the Activities of States in the Ex- 
ploration and Use of Outer Space, Including 
the Moon and Other Celestial Bodies, which 
was unanimously endorsed by General As- 
sembly resolution 2222 (XXI) of 19 Decem- 
ber 1966 and signed by sixty nations at Wash- 
ington, London, and Moscow on 27 January 
1967, and considering that progress towards 
international cooperation in the exploration 
and exploitation of ocean space and its re- 
sources and the development of the rule 
of law in this area of human endeavor is 
of comparable importance to that achieved 
in the field of outer space, 

“Recalling General Assembly resolution 
2467A (XXIII) of 20 December 1968, which 
provided for the establishment of a Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of the Seabed 
and Ocean Floor beyond the Limits of Na- 
tional Jurisdiction, 

“Recognizing that the problems resulting 
from the commercial exploitation of ocean 
space are imminent, 

“Believing that the living and mineral re- 
sources in suspension in the high seas, and 
in the seabed and subsoil of ocean space, are 
free for the use of all nations, subject to 
international treaty obligations and the con- 
servation provisions of the conventions on 
the Law of the Sea, adopted at Geneva on 
29 April 1958, 

“Convinced that international agreement 
on principles governing the activities of 
States in the exploration and exploitation 
of ocean space and its resources would further 
the welfare and prosperity of mankind and 
benefit their national States, 

“Solemnly declares that in the exploration 
of ocean space and the exploitation of its 
resources States should be guided by the 
following principles: 


“I—GENERAL PRINCIPLES APPLICABLE 
TO OCEAN SPACE 
“1. The exploration and use of ocean space 
and the resources in ocean space shall be 
carried out for the benefit and in the inter- 
ests of all mankind, and shall be the province 
of all mankind. 
“2. Ocean space and the resources in ocean 
space shall be free for exploration and exe 
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ploitation by all nations without discrimi- 
nation of any kind, on a basis of equality of 
opportunity, and in accordance with inter- 
national law, and there shall be free ac- 
cess to all areas of ocean space. 

“3. Ocean space is not subject to national 
appropriation by claim of sovereignty, by 
means of use or occupation, or by any other 
means. 

“4. There shall be freedom of scientific in- 
vestigation in ocean space and States shall 
facilitate and encourage international co- 
operation in such investigation, but no acts 
or activities taking place pursuant to such 
investigation shall constitute a basis for as- 
serting or creating any right to exploration 
or exploitation of ocean space and its re- 
sources. 

“5. The activities of States in the explo- 
ration and exploitation of ocean space and its 
resources shall be carried on in accordance 
with international law, including the Charter 
of the United Nations, and the principles 
set forth in this Declaration, in the inter- 
est of maintaining international peace and 
security and promoting international coop- 
eration and understanding. 

“6. States bear international responsibil- 
ity for national activities in ocean space, 
whether carried on by governmental agencies 
or non-governmental entities or nationals of 
such States, and for assuring that national 
activities are carried on in conformity with 
the principles set forth in this Declaration. 
The activities of non-governmental entities 
and nationals of States in ocean space shall 
require authorization and continuing super- 
vision by the State concerned. When activi- 
ties are carried on in ocean space by an in- 
ternational organization, responsibility for 
compliance with the principles set forth in 
this Declaration shall be borne by the inter- 
national organization itself. 

“7, In the exploration of ocean space and 
the exploitation of its resources, States shall 
be guided by the principle of cooperation 
and mutual assistance and shall conduct all 
their activities in ocean space with due re- 
gard for the corresponding interests of other 
States. 

“8. States shall render all possible assist- 
ance to any person, sea vehicle, or facility 
found in ocean space in danger of being lost 
or otherwise in distress. 

“9, States engaged in activities of explo- 
ration or exploitation in ocean space shall 
immediately inform other interested States 
and the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions of any phenomena they discover in 
ocean space which could constitute a dan- 
ger to the life or health of persons exploring 
or working in ocean space. 


“II—USE OF OCEAN SPACE EXCEPT 
SEABED AND SUBSOIL 


“1. All States have the right for their 
nationals to engage in fishing, aquaculture, 
in-solution mining, transportation, and tele- 
communication in the waters of ocean space 
beyond the territorial seas of any State. 

“2. This right shall be subject to the treaty 
obligations of each State and to the interests 
and rights of coastal States and shall be con- 
ditioned upon fulfillment of the conservation 
measures required in the agreement entitled 
‘Convention on Fishing and Conservation of 
the Living Resources of the High Seas’, 
adopted by the United Nations Conference on 
the Law of the Sea at Geneva on 29 April 
1958. 

“3. Any disputes which may arise between 
States with respect to fishing, acquaculture, 
in-solution mining, conservation, and trans- 
portation activities of States in the high 
seas shall be settled in accordance with all 
the provisions of such convention setting 
forth a compulsory method for the settle- 
ment of such questions. The provisions of 
Article 27 and Annex 4 of the International 
Telecommunication Convention, signed at 
Geneva on 21 December 1959, shall be ap- 
plicable to any disputes which may arise 
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between States with respect to telecom- 
munication activities in the high seas. 


“ITI—USE OF SEABED AND SUBSOIL OF 
OCEAN SPACE 


“1. In order to promote and maintain in- 
ternational cooperation in the peaceful and 
orderly exploration, and exploitation of the 
natural resources, of the seabed and subsoil 
of submarine areas of ocean space, States 
shall engage in such exploration or exploita- 
tion only under licenses issued by a tech- 
nically competent licensing authority to be 
designated by the United Nations, and to be 
independent of any State. 

“2. The natural resources referred to in this 
Article consist of the mineral and other non- 
living resources of the seabed and subsoil to- 
gether with living organisms belonging to 
sedentary species, that is to say, organisms 
which, at the harvestable stage, either are 
immobile on or under the seabed or are un- 
able to move except in constant physical con- 
tact with the seabed or the subsoil. 

“3. The activities of nationals and non- 
governmental entities of States in the ex- 
ploration of submarine areas of ocean space 
and the exploitation of the natural resources 
of such areas shall require authorization and 
continuing supervision by the State con- 
cerned, and shall be conducted under licenses 
issued to States making application on be- 
half of their nationals and non-governmental 
entities. When such activities are to be 
carried on by an international organization, a 
license may be issued to such organization as 
if it were a State. 

“4. It shall be the duty of the licensing 
authority to act as promptly as possible on 
each application for a license made to it. In 
issuing licenses and prescribing regulations, 
the licensing authority shall apply all rele- 
vant provisions set forth in this Declaration, 
shall give due consideration to the poten- 
tial impact on the world market for each 
resource to be extracted or produced under 
such license, and shall apply the following 
criteria: 

“(a) The license issued by the licensing au- 
thority shall (i) cover an area of such size 
and dimensions as the licensing authority 
may determine, with due regard given to 
providing for a satisfactory return of invest- 
ment (ii) be for a period of not more than 
fifty years, with the option of renewal, pro- 
vided that operations are conducted with the 
approval of the licensing authority (ili) re- 
quire the payment to the licensing authority 
of such fee or royalty as may be specified in 
the lease (iv) require that such lease will 
terminate within a period of not more than 
ten years in the absence of operations there- 
under unless the licensing authority approves 
an extension of the period of such license, 
and (v) contain such other reasonable re- 
quirements as the licensing authority may 
deem necessary to implement the provisions 
of this Article and to provide for the most 
efficient exploitation of resources possible, 
consistent with the conservation and pre- 
vention of the waste of the natural resources 
of the seabed and subsoil of ocean space. 

“(b) If two or more States apply for li- 
censes to engage in the exploration of the 
seabed and subsoil of ocean space or the ex- 
ploitation of its natural resources in the same 
area or areas of ocean space, the licensing 
authority shall, to the greatest extent feasible 
and practicable, encourage cooperative or 
joint working relations between such States 
and be guided by the principle that ocean 
space shall be free for use by all States, with- 
out discrimination of any kind, on a basis 
of equality of opportunity. But, if it proves 
impractical for the license to be shared, the 
licensing authority shall determine which 
State shall receive the license with due re- 
gard given to the encouragement of the de- 
velopment of the technologically developing 
States. 

“(c) A coastal State has a special interest 
in the conservation of the natural resources 
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of the seabed and subsoil of ocean space ad- 
jacent to its territorial sea and continental 
shelf and this interest shall be taken into ac- 
count by the licensing authority. 

“(d) A coastal State is entitled to take 
part on an equal footing in any system of 
research and regulation for purposes of con- 
servation of the natural resources of the 
seabed and subsoil of ocean space in that 
area, even though its agencies or nationals 
do not engage in exploration there or ex- 
ploitation of its natural resources. 

“(e) The exploration of the seabed and 
subsoil of ocean space and the exploitation 
of its natural resources must not result in 
any unjustifiable interference with naviga- 
tion, fishing, or the conservation of the living 
resources of the sea, nor result in any inter- 
ference with fundamental oceanographic or 
other scientific research carried out with the 
intention of open publication. 

“(f) A State or international organization 
holding a license is obliged to undertake, in 
the area covered by such license, all appro- 
priate measures for the protection of the liv- 
ing resources of the sea from harmful agents 
and shall pursue its activities so as to avoid 
the harmful contamination of the environ- 
ment of such area. 

“5. Subject to appropriate regulations pre- 
scribed by the licensing authority and to the 
following provisions, a State or international 
organization holding a license is entitled 
to construct and maintain or operate on the 
seabed and subsoil of ocean space installa- 
tions and other devices necessary for its 
exploration and the exploitation of its 
natural resources, and to establish safety 
zones around such installations and devices 
and to take in those zones measures neces- 
sary for their protection: 

“(a) The safety zones referred to in this 
paragraph may extend to a distance of 500 
metres radius around the installations and 
other devices which haye been erected, 
measured from each point of their outer edge. 
Ships of all nationalities must respect these 
safety zones. 

“(b) Such installations and devices do not 
possess the status of islands and have no 
territorial sea of their own. 

“(c) Due notice must be given of the con- 
struction of any such installations, and per- 
manent means for giving warning of their 
presence must be maintained. Any installa- 
tions which are abandoned or disused must 
be entirely removed by the State or inter- 
national organization responsible for its 
construction. 

“(d) Neither the installations or devices, 
nor the safety zones around them, may be 
established where interference may be caused 
to the use of recognized sea lanes essential 
to international commerce and navigation. 

“6. To the greatest extent feasible and 
practicable, the licensing authority shall dis- 
seminate immediately and effectively infor- 
mation and data received by it from license 
owners regarding their activities in ocean 
space. 

“7. If a license owner has reason to believe 
that an activity or experiment planned by 
it or its nationals or nongovernmental enti- 
ties in the area covered by its license would 
cause potentially harmful interference with 
activities of other States in the peaceful ex- 
ploration and exploitation of such area of 
ocean space, it shall undertake appropriate 
international consultations and obtain the 
consent of the licensing authority before 
proceeding with any such activity or experi- 
ment, Any interested State which has reason 
to believe that an activity or experiment 
planned by a license owner would cause po- 
tentially harmful interference with activi- 
ties in the peaceful exploration and exploita- 
tion of submarine areas of ocean space may 
request consultation concerning the activity 
or experiment and submit a request for con- 
sideration of its complaint to the licensing 
authority, which may order that the activity 
or experiment shall be suspended, modified, 
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or prohibited. Review of any such order shall 
be allowed in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraphs 12 through 16 of this Article. 

“8, All stations, installations, equipment, 
and sea vehicles, machines, and capsules 
used on the seabed or in the subsoil of ocean 
space, whether manned or unmanned, shall 
be open to representatives of the licensing 
authority, except that if there is objection 
to this procedure by the licensee, such fa- 
cilities shall be open only to the Sea Guard 
of the United Nations as set forth in 
Article VII of this Declaration. 

“9, Whenever a license owner fails to com- 
ply with any of the provisions of a license 
issued to it under this Article, such license 
may be canceled by the licensing authority 
upon thirty days notice to the license owner, 
but subject to the right of the license owner 
to correct any failure of compliance within 
a reasonable period of time to be specified 
by the licensing authority, and, in any event, 
to request review of the decision of the 
licensing authority as set forth in para- 
graphs 12 through 16 of this Article. 

“10. Any dispute which may arise under 
this Article between license owners and the 
licensing authority, shall first be submitted 
for settlement by the licensing authority, 
which shall determine its own procedure, 
assuring each party a full opportunity to 
be heard and to present its case. 

“11. In all cases of disputes under this 
Article, whether among license owners or 
between license owners and the licensing 
authority, the licensing authority shall be 
empowered to make awards. 

“12, In the case of any dispute under this 
Article, if the licensing authority shall not 
have rendered its decision within a reason- 
able period of time or if any party to a dis- 
pute under this Article desires review of the 
decision of the licensing authority, such dis- 
pute shall, at the request of any of the par- 
ties, be submitted to a standing review panel 
which shall consist of not more than three 
members to be appointed by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. The decision of the 
licensing authority shall be final and binding 
upon all parties to a proceeding before it un- 
less a request for a review of such decision 
is made under this paragraph within a period 
of thirty days from receipt by such parties 
of notice of such decision. 

“13. No two members of the panel may be 
nationals of the same State. No member may 
participate in the decision of any case if he 
has previously taken part in such case in any 
capacity or if he is a national of any party 
involved in the case. 

“14. Members of the panel shall serve at 
the pleasure of the International Court of 
Justice. The Court shall fix the salaries, al- 
lowances, and compensation of members of 
the panel. The expenses of the panel shall be 
borne by each party to proceedings before the 
panel in such a manner as shall be decided by 
the Court. 

“15 The panel shall determine its own pro- 
cedure, assuring each party to the proceeding 
a full opportunity to be heard and to present 
its case. 

“16. The panel shall hear and determine 
each case within a period of ninety days from 
receipt of a request for review of such case, 
unless it decides, in case of necessity, to ex- 
tend the time limit for a period not exceed- 
ing thirty additional days. The decision of the 
panel shall be majority vote and shall be final 
and binding upon the parties to the proceed- 
ing; except that if any party to the proceed- 
ing desires review of the decision, or if the 
panel has failed to render its decision within 
the period prescribed in the preceding sen- 
tence, the case shall be within the compul- 
sory jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice as contemplated by paragraph 1 of 
Article 36 of the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice, and may accordingly be 
brought before the Court by an application 
made by such party. 
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“IV—USE OF SEABED AND SUBSOIL OF 
OCEAN SPACE FOR PEACEFUL PUR- 
POSES ONLY 


“1. The seabed and subsoil of submarine 
areas of ocean space shall be used for peace- 
ful purposes only. 

“2. The prohibitions of this Article shall 
not be construed to prevent— 

“(a) the use of military personnel or equip- 
ment for scientific research or for any other 
peaceful purpose; 

“(b) the temporary use or stationing of 
any military submarines on the seabed or 
subsoil of ocean space if such submarines 
are not primarily designed or intended for 
use or stationing on the seabed or subsoil 
of ocean space; or 

“(c) the use or stationing of any device 
on or in the seabed or subsoil of ocean 
space which is designed and intended for 
purposes of submarine or weapons detection, 
identification, or tracking. 

“3. All States shall refrain from the im- 
placement or installation on or in the sea- 
bed or subsoil of ocean space of any objects 
containing nuclear weapons or any kinds of 
weapons of mass destruction, or the station- 
ing of such weapons on or in the seabed or 
subsoil of ocean space in any other manner. 

“4. All States shall furthermore refrain 
from causing, encouraging, or in any way 
participating in the conduct of the activi- 
ties described in paragraph 3 of this Article. 

“5. All stations, installations, equipment, 
and sea vehicles, machines, and capsules, 
whether manned or unmanned, on the sea- 
bed or in the subsoil of ocean space shall 
be open to representatives of other States 
on a basis of reciprocity, but only with the 
consent of the State concerned. Such rep- 
resentatives shall give reasonable advance 
notice of a projected visit in order that 
appropriate consultations may be held and 
that maximum precautions may be taken to 
assure safety and to avoid interference with 
normal operations in the facility to be 
visited. All such facilities shall be open 
at any time to the Sea Guard of the United 
Nations referred to in Article VII of this 
Declaration, subject to the control of the 
Security Council as set forth in such Article. 


“V—REGULATIONS ON THE DISPOSAL OF 
RADIOACTIVE WASTE MATERIAL IN 
OCEAN SPACE 


“1. The disposal of radioactive waste ma- 
terial in ocean space shall be subject to 
safety regulations to be prescribed by the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, in con- 
sultation with the licensing authority re- 
ferred to in Article III of this Declaration. 

“2. In the event of the conclusion of any 
other international agreements concerning 
the use of nuclear energy, including the 
disposal of radioactive waste material, to 
which all of the original parties to ihe in- 
ternational agreement implementing these 
principles and parties, the rules established 
under such agreements shall apply in ocean 
space. 


“VI—LIMITS OF CONTINENTAL SHELF 


“In order to assure freedom of the explora- 
tion and exploitation of ocean space and its 
resources as provided in this Declaration, 
there is a clear necessity that fixed limits 
must be set for defining the outer boundaries 
of the continental shelf of coastal States. For 
the purpose of the provisions of this Declara- 
tion, the term ‘continental shelf’ is used as 
referring (a) to the seabed and subsoil of 
the submarine areas adjacent to the coast 
but outside the area of the territorial sea 
to a depth of 550 metres, or to a distance of 
50 miles from the baseline from which the 
breadth of the territorial sea is measured, 
whichever results in the greatest area of 
continental shelf, (b) to the seabed and sub- 
soil of similar submarine areas adjacent to 
the coasts of islands. In no case, however, 
shall the continental shelf be considered for 
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such purposes to encompass an area greater 
than the area (exclusive of territorial sea) 
of the State or island to which it is adjacent. 
Recognizing the desirability of achieving 
agreement on unsettled questions relating 
to defining the boundaries of the continen- 
tal shelf, States shall accept any agreements 
which may be reached in the event a con- 
ference is convened to consider such ques- 
tions as provided for in Article 13 of the 
Convention on the Continental Shelf, adopt- 
ed at Geneva on 29 April 1958; and any 
agreement so reached shall become effective 
for purposes of this Declaration when ap- 
proved by the conference. 


“VII—SEA GUARD 


“1. In order to promote the objectives and 
ensure the observance of the principles set 
forth in this Declaration there shall be 
established as a permanent force a Sea Guard 
of the United Nations which may take such 
action as may be necessary to maintain and 
enforce international compliance with these 
principles. 

“2. The Sea Guard shall be under the con- 
trol of the Security Council of the United 
Nations, in consultation with the licensing 
authority referred to in Article III of this 
Declaration. Paragraph 3 of Article 27 of the 
Charter of the United Nations shall be ap- 
plicable to decisions of the Security Council 
made with respect to the Sea Guard. The 
licensing authority shall be responsible un- 
der the Security Council for the supervision 
of the Sea Guard in connection with the 
performance by the Sea Guard of such duties 
as the licensing authority may deem appro- 
priate to assign or delegate to the Sea Guard 
for purposes of the implementation of Article 
III of this Declaration. 

“3. States are encouraged to provide to the 
Sea Guard such personnel and suitable sci- 
entific and sea patrol vessels as are neces- 
sary for the establishment and maintenance 
of the Sea Guard. 


“VITI—NATIONAL LAWS TO APPLY TO 
CRIMES IN OCEAN SPACE PENDING 
INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT ON CODE 
OF CRIMINAL LAW 


“Pending agreement upon an interna- 
tional code of law governing criminal activi- 
ties in ocean space and the institution of an 
appropriate tribunal with jurisdiction over 
violations of such code of law, personnel of 
States and non-governmental entities of 
States and international organizations en- 
gaged in activities of exploration or exploita- 
tion in ocean space shall be subject only to 
the jurisdiction of the State of which they 
are nationals or the State which bears re- 
sponsibility for their activities in respect of 
all acts or omission occurring while they 
are in ocean space, unless otherwise provid- 
ed for by international law or in this Dec- 
laration; 

“Requests the Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of the Seabed and Ocean Floor beyond 
the Limits of National Jurisdiction estab- 
lished by General Assembly resolution 
2467A (XXIII) of 20 December 1968 to pre- 
pare a draft international agreement to im- 
plement the principles set forth in this Dec- 
laration; 

“Requests the Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of the Seabed and Ocean Floor beyond 
the Limits of National Jurisdiction to report 
to the twenty-fifth session of the General 
Assembly on the progress of its work on 
such draft agreement.” 


HEARINGS ON SHIPMENT OF LE- 
THAL NERVE GAS ACROSS COUN- 
TRY BY RAIL 


(Mr. GALLAGHER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 
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Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the House Foreign Affairs Subcom- 
mittee on International Organizations 
and Movements, which I have the privi- 
lege to chair, held hearings on the Army’s 
proposed shipment of lethal nerve gas 
across the country by rail. Fortunately, 
the subcommittee has been successful 
in urging the Army to follow recommen- 
dations of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences in detoxifying and burning the gas 
at the various storage sites. 

But, the issue of nerve gas disposal 
continues to trouble our society. Voices 
have been raised throughout our Nation 
in opposition to the continuing proposals 
to ship various forms of the gas, con- 
tained in canisters or rockets, to sea- 
board ports for dumping in the ocean. 
The international implications of such 
ocean-dump proposals are as staggering 
as the threat to human life. 

Mr. Speaker, in the midst of all the 
eloquent arguments against the dumping 
proposals, we find perhaps the most ar- 
ticulate, sensitive, and perceptive state- 
ments in a series of letters I received 
from a fourth-grade elementary school 
class in New Providence, N.J. 

The teacher of that class, Mrs. Albert 
Boyance, conducted a discussion of cur- 
rent events in which the subject of the 
Army’s proposed shipments arose. The 
children in the class concluded that the 
proposal was not wise and wrote to me 
expressing their concern. 

Mr. Speaker, these are among the most 
moving and fascinating letters I have 
ever received. To be sure, Mrs. Boyance 
must be congratulated for conducting 
this discussion on public affairs and in 
suggesting the letters. But what is truly 
inspiring here is the simple eloquence 
and concern expressed by members of 
the class. We find a reverence for life 
which transcends all other considera- 
tions. It is this reverence which is so 
tragically absent from so many delibera- 
tions in our Government. 

If there is a generation gap here, it 
is only that the wisdom in these letters 
is far beyond the years of their authors. 
One cannot help but wish that our own 
discussions could be as straightforward 
and clear as those of this fourth-grade 
class. Here we find no statistics, no 
charts, no computers, no chemical anal- 
yses of the pros and cons of sending the 
gas up, down, or straight across; rather, 
the leitmotif is simple: nerve gas is dead- 
ly, and deadly materials are not for 
dumping in the ocean or transporting 
through populated cities. 

Mr. Speaker, in simplicity there is of- 
ten more than grace; there is, indeed, 
truth. The words of Mrs. Boyance’s class 
say it all better than I; so, I am placing 
the text of these letters in the RECORD 
at this point that the Members of this 
House may consider the pearls of wis- 
dom which have come out of the mouths 
of babes: 

NEW PROVIDENCE, N.J., 
May 20, 1969. 

Dear Mr. GALLAGHER: I am very worried 
about them putting the Nerve gas in the 
ocean. They will kill many things in the 
ocean, I hope they change their minds about 
the nerve gas. 

Thank you. 

KAREN TUSCANO. 
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NEW PROVIDENCE, N.J. 
May 20. 
DEAR Mr. GALLAGHER: This nerve gas is 
very dangerous. I think you better stop it 
now. A lot of lives are in danger. These riots 
for example, some people could smash it. 
Why couldn’t you freeze it? Nobody could 
smash it then. But please do something. 
From, 
Laura A. NEVILL. 
New PROVIDENCE, N.J. 
May 20, 1969. 
Dear Mr. GALLAGHER: Our fourth grade is 
very interested about the nerve gas. I would 
be very happy and so would a lot of peo- 
ple if you could do something about it. 
Because a great deal of lives are in danger. 
I would rather have them take it apart than 
lose my life, Maybe we could get a paper 
started and have people sign their names. 
I hope you will do something. 
Sincerely yours, 
KATHLEEN A, HAYES. 
NEw PROVIDENCE, N.J., 
May 21, 1969. 
DEAR MR. GALLAGHER: Could you find out 
for me if they could put the nerve gas some- 
where it wouldn't pollute the oceans and be 
& danger to people’s lives? I am very con- 
cerned about this affair, I think that others 
should be concerned about it, too, 
Sincerely, 
DENISE FucHs. 
NEw PROVIDENCE, N.J., 
May 21, 1969. 
Deak MR. GALLAGHER: I think the Army 
should send the nerve gas to a woods or land 
that isn’t being used and bury it. If they 
put it in the ocean people won’t be able to 
swim in it. 
Yours truly, 
Nancy Lippy. 
NEw PROVIDENCE, N.J., 
May 20, 1969, 
DEAR MR. GALLAGHER: I am firmly against 
the shipment of nerve gas across the state. 
Especially through Elizabeth. It is a very 
populated city and many people could be 
killed with that turn in the railroad. But I 
suppose railroad is the cheapest. I presume 
that the army doesn’t care about nature and 
just has to have money in their pockets. 
Let men die but at least let nature live on. 
But man wants to live too. Why take the 
chance of all death? Stop the nerve gas ship- 
ment. I want all forms of life to live but not 
with pollution. 
Sincerely, 
LIA M. Cooper. 
New PROVIDENCE, N.J., 
May 20, 1969. 
DEAR MR. GALLAGHER: How come the Army 
is shipping nerve gas across the country? If 
they put the nerve gas in the ocean it will 
kill the fish and we will eat them, I do not 
think it is right. Do you? The Army has not 
been fair to their country. 
What if a can of nerve gas breaks? 
Yours truly, 
KAYDEE FAIRMAN. 
NEw PROVIDENCE, N.J. 
May 20, 1969. 
DEAR Mr. GALLAGHER: I would like to tell 
you that I think dumping the gas in the 
ocean is not a very good idea. It could kill 
all the fish and sea turtles and the rest of the 
living things in the ocean. And we couldn’t 
go s any more. I would like it if 
you would make up your mind which one of 
the two are you going to do. I would rather 
you to break it down so it will then be harm- 
-_ to animals, plants, and especially to peo- 
ple. 
Sincerely yours, 
MEG MORONEY. 
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New Provipence, N.J., 
May 20, 1969. 

DEAR MR. GALLAGHER: When they ship the 
nerve gas across country what if an accident 
happens and the tanks burst open or they 
burst when they get it to a great depth 
in the ocean? It would be more adivsable to 
take the gas apart. 

Sincerely, 


MICHAL RADOM. 


NEW PROVIDENCE, N.J., 
May 20, 1969. 
hink that the 
nerye gas should not be shipped across our 


pau, The Army should neutralize it where 


Yours truly, 
BRAD TOMLINSON. 


NEW PROVIDENCE, N.J., 

May 20, 1969. 
DEAR MR. GALLAGHER: I am very concerned 
about this nerve gas. It is not right for them 
to put nerve gas in the ocean. Just think 
how would they like it if they were a fish 
and someone came along and dumped nerve 
gas hear you and you died. Why can’t they 
just take it apart? Because they’re just lazy. 

It will pollute the water, too. 
Sincerely, 
RACHAEL ROBERTS. 


NEw PROVIDENCE, N.J as 
May 20, 1969. 
not think that 


RUTH ANN FARAGI. 


New PROVIDENCE, N.J., 

May 21. 
has been 
that it is 


DEAR MR. GALLAGHER: Our class 
talking about the nerve gas. I think 
better to take the nerve gas apart since they 


can put it together they should be able to 
take it apart so that it would not hurt any- 
thing. I would like you to use your influence 
to stop them from shipping the nerve gas 
then dumping it in the ocean. 
MARY STASHBIK, 
Summnrr, N.J., 
May 20, 1969. 
DEaR MR. GALLAGHER: I wota ‘be glad if 
you could tell me about the nerve gas. The 
army wants to put it in the ocean but some 
big fish like a shark could break the can. But 
what will happend if they burn the gas? I 
think it will give out more pollution in the 
air which we don't need. After years to come 
the ocean can get polluted. So I would like 
to know why it can’t be stopped. 
PETER PAUL SECOLI II. 
NEw PROVIDENCE, N.J., 
May 20, 1969. 
Dear Sm: In class we were talking about 
the shipment of nerve gas. I think that they 
should break it down into something useful. 
They should at least destroy it. They said 
that by the time the cans deteriorated the 
nerve gas would be destroyed. Why take 
chances? If it wasn’t destroyed by then it 
would pollute all the water in the world 
little by little. Why risk the whole world if 
the nerve gas can be destroyed in another 
way? 
Davin SMITH. 
New PROVIDENCE, N.J., 
May 21, 1969. 
DEAR MR. GALLAGHER: About the nerve gas. 
Why can’t the army keep it where it is? 
Also I read in the paper that the nerve 
gas can be made so it is not harmful but it 
will cost about a million dollars. Which 
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would they rather have people die or use @ 
million dollars? I think they should think 
about that. I think somebody that could do 
something about this should read this let- 
ter. 
Sincerely yours, 
JANET STUMPF. 
New PROVIDENCE, N.J., 

May 20, 1969. 
Dear Mr. GALLAGHER: I think it is terrible 
for the army to dump the nerve gas into the 
ocean, Anything could happen. If the con- 
tainer broke it might kill the fish and other 
life under the ocean if it got that far. It 
might break on the train and kill other 
people. I think you should use your influence 
to make them think about other ways to 
dispose of it before it’s too late. Thank you. 

Your friend, 
EILEEN ARNOLD. 


New Provipencz, N.J., 
May 21, 1969. 
Dear Mr. GALLAGHER : I am concerned about 
the nerve gas travels, I don’t think that it is 
safe to put it in the ocean. I think that it 
could make water pollution. I think that 
they should think more about it. 


Sincerely, 
JANET WINKELMAN. 


New PROVIDENCE, N.J., 
May 20, 1969. 

Dear Str: That nerve gas is getting to be a 
problem. I think we should burn it. If they 
put it into space it might land on something 
and blow up. And we might live there some 
day. They shouldn't put it in the sea because 
there are so many things in the sea it all 
might blow up! Only one thing about burn- 
ing it, it might blow up! 

From, 


DEIRDRE GEDDIS. 
New PROVIDENCE, N.J. 

May 20, 1969. 
Dear Mr, GALLAGHER: I think if they 
dumped the nerve gas in the water the cans 
would open and the fish may drink it then 
the men that catch the fish may get sick and 

may die. 
Mary JANE NATALE. 


NEW PROVIDENCE, N.J., 

May 20, 1969. 
DEAR Mr. GALLAGHER: How come you can’t 
make the nerve gas into something useful 
or burn it or find some way to destroy it? 
Because if some cans are broken some people 
could die. That is not very good to ship it 
across Elizabeth or the rest of the country. 

STEVE CLYDE. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Sixes (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Carey (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for Thursday, July 10, 1969, on 
account of death in family. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, for July 
14, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Patan, for 60 minutes on July 14, 
and 60 minutes on July 15, and to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
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quest of Mr. Camp) and to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr. HALPERN, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Epwarps of Alabama, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Saytor, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Watson, for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jones of Tennessee) and to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matiter:) 

Mr. Reuss, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gonzatez, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Staccers, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN, for 30 minutes, on 
July 15. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 


to: 

All Members (at the request of Mr. 
Jones of Tennessee) to have 5 legislative 
days to extend their remarks on the 
special order given by Mr. Diccs today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Camp) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. HASTINGS. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. HALPERN. 

Mr. LATTA. 

Mr. Bos WILSON. 

Mr. THompson of Georgia. 

Mr. Zwacu. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin in two 
instances. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr. Rew of New York. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. 

Mr. Brock. 

Mr. SAYLOR. 

Mr. Jonnson of Pennsylvania. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jones of Tennessee:) ) 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. 

Mr. CULVER. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. 

Mr. BRASCO. 

Mr. Gaypos in three instances. 

Mr, REES. 

Mr. Annunzio in five instances. 

Mr. Epwarps of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Murpuy of New York. 

Mr. Rarick in three instances. 

Mr. Ryan in five instances. 

Mr. BINGHAM in two instances. 

Mr. NIcHOLs in two instances. 

Mr. GonzZALEz in two instances. 

Mr. BLATNIK in four instances. 

Mr. RANDALL in two instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 

Mr. WotrF in three instances. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania in two 
instances. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. 


Mr. DuLsKI in three instances. 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. GRIFFIN in two instances. 

Mr. Evrns of Tennessee in four 
instances. 

Mr. Reuss in six instances. 

Mr. Epmonpson in three instances. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. 

Mr. ECKHARDT in two instances. 
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Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania in two 
instances. 

Mr. Boces in two instances. 

Mr. Moorueap in two instances. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 4153. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for procurement of vessels and aircraft 
and construction of shore and offshore estab- 
lishments for the Coast Guard. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o'clock and 4 minutes p.m.) under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, July 14, 1969, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


941. A letter from the Administrator, For- 
eign Agricultural Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, transmitting a report of agree- 
ments signed under Public Law 480 in May 
and June 1969 for foreign currencies, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Public Law 85- 
128; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

942. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a report of an Anti- 
deficiency Act violation by the Federal 
Aviation Administration, pursuant to the 
provisions of section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 665(1) (2) ); 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

943. A letter from the Chairman, U.S, Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to adjust the salaries of 
the Chairman, the Vice Chairman, and other 
members of the District of Columbia Coun- 
cil; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

944. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to establish a Volunteers in the Park 
program, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

945. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to acquire certain property adjacent 
to the Ford’s Theatre in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

946. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report relative to the award- 
ing of the Young American Medals for 
Bravery and Service for 1967, pursuant to 
the provisions of the act of August 3, 1950; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

947. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to improve the admin- 
istration of the leave system for Federal em- 
ployees by amending title 5, United States 
Code; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, H.R. 11959. A bill to amend 
chapters 31, 34, and 35 of title 38, United 
States Code, in order to increase the rates 
of vocational rehabilitation, educational as- 
sistance, and special training allowance paid 
to eligible veterans and persons under such 
chapters; with amendment (Rept. No. 91- 
360). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs, HANSEN of Washington: Committee 
on Appropriations, H.R, 12781. A bill making 
appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 91-361). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 257. A bill to prohibit the 
intimidation, coercion, or annoyance of a 
person Officiating at or attending a religious 
service or ceremony in a church in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (Rept. No. 91-362). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 4183. A bill to provide that 
the widow of a retired officer or member of 
the Metropolitan Police Department or the 
Fire Department of the District of Columbia 
who married such officer or member after his 
retirement may qualify for survivors benefits; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 91-363). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 4184. A bill to equalize the 
retirement benefits for officers and members 
of the Metropolitan Police force and the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia who 
are retired for permanent total disability; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 91-364). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 6947, A bill to amend the 
act of October 13, 1964, to regulate the loca- 
tion of chanceries and other business offices 
of foreign governments in the District of 
Columbia; with amendment (Rept. No. 91- 
365). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 9548. A bill to amend sec- 
tion 15-503 of the District of Columbia Code 
with respect to exemptions from attachment 
and certain other process in the case of per- 
sons not residing in the District of Columbia 
(Rept. No. 91-366). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr, McMILLAN:Committee on the District 
of Columbia, H.R. 9549. A bill to amend the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the practice 
of podiatry in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved May 23, 1918, as amended; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 91-367). Refererd to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 9551. A bill to amend the 
act of July 11, 1947, to authorize members of 
the District of Columbia Fire Department, 
the U.S. Park Police force, and the White 
House Police force to participate in the Metro- 
politan Police Department Band, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
91-368). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 9553. A bill to amend the 
District of Columbia Minimum Wage Act to 
authorize the computation of overtime com- 
pensation for hospital employees on the basis 
of a 14-day work period (Rept. No. 91-369). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
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of Columbia. H.R. 4181. A bill to amend title 
12, District of Columbia Code, to provide a 
limitation of actions for actions arising out 
of death or injury caused by a defective or 
unsafe improvement to real property (Rept. 
No. 91-370). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 1783. A bill to incorporate 
the Paralyzed Veterans of America; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 91-371). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR (for himself, Mr. Bray, 
Mr. ROUDEBUSH, Mr. Myers, and Mr. 
LANDGREBE) : 

H.R. 12721. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron and steel mill products; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 12722. A bill to establish a committee 
to examine the oversea information activi- 
ties of the U.S. Government, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 12723. A bill to provide benefits for 
members and survivors of members of the 
Philippine Scouts on the same basis as such 
benefits are provided for other members of 
the Armed Forces and their survivors, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 12724. A bill to expedite delivery of 
special delivery mail, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. DADDARIO: 

H.R. 12725. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage higher 
education, and particularly the private fund- 
ing thereof, by authorizing a deduction from 
gross income of reasonable amounts con- 
tributed to a qualified higher education fund 
established by the taxpayer for the purposes 
of funding the higher education of his de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama (for 
himself, Mr. POLLOCK, Mr. ANDREWS 
of Alabama, Mr. Burron, Mr. 
FRIEDEL, and Mr. BEALL of Mary- 
land): 

H.R. 12726. A bill to provide for an exam- 
ination of U.S. Government public informa- 
tion activities in foreign countries; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 12727. A bill to provide cost-of-living 
adjustments for employees in the postal field 
service; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. ESCH: 

H.R. 12728. A bill to end discrimination in 
the availability of Federal crop insurance; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 12729. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to be used for the elimination of cer- 
tain rail-highway grade crossings in the State 
of Illinois; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H.R. 12730. A bill to continue certain rules 
relating to the deductibility of accrued vaca- 
tion pay; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H.R. 12731. A bill to amend section 5723(b) 
of title 5, United States Code, relating to 
length of service required by teachers in 
Bureau of Indian Affairs schools when travel 
and transportation expenses are paid to first 
post of duty; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 
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H.R. 12732. A bill to designate certain lands 
within the Passage Key National Wildlife 
Refuge in Florida as “wilderness”; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HANNA (for himself and Mr. 
ANNUNZIO) : 

H.R. 12733. A bill to amend section 3(d) 
of the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.R. 12734, A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 12735. A bill to provide that the mem- 
bership of local selective service boards re- 
flect the ethnic and economic nature of the 
areas served by such boards; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 12736. A bill to promote public health 
and welfare by expanding, improving, and 
better coordinating the family planning sery- 
ices and population research activities of 
the Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 12737. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act so as to add to such act 
a new title dealing especially with kidney 
disease and kidney-related diseases; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 12738. A bill to amend chapter 83, 
title 5, United States Code, to eliminate the 
reduction in the annuities of employees or 
Members who elected reduced annuities in 
order to provide a survivor annuity if pre- 
deceased by the person named as survivor 
and permit a retired employee or Member 
to designate a new spouse as survivor if 
predeceased by the person named as sur- 
vivor at the time of retirement; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 12739. A bill to provide increased an- 
nuities under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 12740. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a commemorative postage stamp in 
honor of Anthony Sadowski; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 12741. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
first $5,000 received as civil service retire- 
ment annuity from the United States or any 
agency thereof shall be excluded from gross 
income; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KAZEN: 

H.R. 12742. A bill to prohibit the dissemi- 
nation through interstate commerce or the 
mails of materials harmful to persons under 
the age of 18 years, and to restrict the ex- 
hibition of movies or other presentations 
harmful to such persons; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOWENSTEIN: 

H.R. 12743. A bill to amend the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967 clarifying the 
definition of conscientious objector so as to 
Specifically include conscientious objection 
to military service in a particular war and 
to remove the requirement of religious train- 
ing and belief; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. McCLURE (for himself, Mr. 
ASPINALL, Mr. DULSKI, Mr. GARMATZ, 
Mr. Mruus, Mr. Rivers, Mr. TEAGUE of 
Texas, Mr. BEALL of Maryland, Mr. 
BLACKBURN, Mr. Brown of Michigan, 
Mr. Cowcer, Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mr. HANNA, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. MINISH, Mr. MIZE, 
Mr. STANTON, Mr. Wru11amMs, Mr. Wyr- 
LIE, Mr. ADAIR, Mr. AppABBO, Mr. AN- 
DERSON of Tennessee, Mr. ANDREWS 
of North Dakota, and Mr. AsH- 
BROOK): 

H.R. 12744. A bill to authorize the minting 
of clad silver dollars bearing the likeness of 
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the late Dwight David Eisenhower; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. McCLURE (for himself, Mr. 
AYRES, Mr. BARING, Mr, BELCHER, Mr. 
Berry, Mr. BETTS, Mr. BIESTER, Mr. 
Bray, Mr, BROOMFIELD, Mr. Brorz- 
MAN, Mr. Brown of Ohio, Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN, Mr. Burke of Florida, Mr. 
Burton of Utah, Mr. Camp, Mr. CAR- 
TER, Mr. CEDERBERG, Mr. Don H. 
CLAUSEN, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr, CoL- 
LIER, Mr. CONABLE, Mr. COUGHLIN, 
Mr. CRAMER, Mr. CUNNINGHAM, and 
Mr. DELLENBACK) : 

H.R. 12745. A bill to authorize the minting 
of clad silver dollars bearing the likeness of 
the late Dwight David Eisenhower; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McCLURE (for himself, Mr. 
DENNEY, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. DE- 
VINE, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. DUNCAN, 
Mr. EDMUNDSON, Mr. ERLENBORN, Mr. 
ESHLEMAN, Mr, FINDLEY, Mr. FISH, 
Mr. FLYNT, Mr. FOLEY, Mr. FOREMAN, 
Mr. FULTON of Tennessee, Mr. GooD- 
LING, Mr. Grover, Mr. GUBSER, Mr. 
HANSEN of Idaho, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. 
Hicks, Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Hunt, Mr. 
JOHNSON of California, and Mr. 
KING): 

H.R. 12746, A bill to authorize the minting 
of clad silver dollars bearing the likeness of 
the late Dwight David Eisenhower; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McCLURE (for himself, Mr. 
KLEPPE, Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. KYL, 
Mr. LANGEN, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. LLOYD, 
Mr. LUKENS, Mr. MacGrecor, Mr. 
McCLosKEY, Mr. McCuLLOcCH, Mr. 
McDape, Mr. McDonatp of Mich- 
gan, Mr. MARTIN, Mr. MATHIAS, Mrs. 
May, Mr. Mayne, Mr. MESKILL, Mr. 
MICHEL, Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr, 
MIZELL, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. My- 
ERS, Mr. NELSEN, and Mr. NICHOLS) : 

H.R. 12747. A bill to authorize the mint- 
ing of clad silver dollars bearing the like- 
ness of the late Dwight David Eisenhower; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McCLURE (for himself, Mr. OL- 
SEN, Mr. PELLY, Mr. PETTIS, Mr. POL- 
LOCK, Mr. Price of Texas, Mr. RAILS- 
BACK, Mrs. Rem of Illinois, Mr. REI- 
FEL, Mr. RHODES, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
Rocers of Florida, Mr. Rooney of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. RUPPE, Mr. SAND- 
MAN, Mr, SCHADEBERG, Mr. Scott, Mr. 
SEBELIus, Mr, Sisk, Mr, Skusrrz, Mr, 
SLACK, Mr. SMITH of New York, Mr. 
SNYDER, Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, and 
Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin): 

H.R. 12748. A bill to authorize the mint- 
ing of clad silver dollars bearing the like- 
ness of the late Dwight David Eisenhower; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McCLURE (for himself, Mr. 
Stuckey, Mr. TALCOTT, Mr. THomp- 
son of Georgia, Mr. THOMSON of Wis- 
consin, Mr. TUNNEY, Mr. ULLMAN, 
Mr. UTT, Mr. WAMPLER, Mr. WATKINS, 
Mr. Watson, Mr. WEICKER, Mr. 
WHITEHURST, Mr. WicGINs, Mr. Bos 
WiLson, Mr. WINN, Mr. Worp, Mr. 
WRIGHT, Mr. Wyatt, Mr. WYMAN, Mr. 
Yatron, Mr. Zwacu, Mr. MAILLIARD, 
Mr. HastTINnGs, and Mr. QUITE): 

HR. 12749. A bill to authorize the mint- 
ing of clad silver dollars bearing the like- 
ness of the late Dwight David Eisenhower; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 12750. A bill to amend section 403(b) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to permit 
the granténg of reduced-rate transportation 
to guides or dog guides accompanying to- 
tally blind persons; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. MINK: 

H.R. 12751. A bill to amend the Federal 
Hazardous Substances Act to authorize the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to ban glue and paint products containing 
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toxic solvents; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 
By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 12752. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 with respect to donable surplus prop- 
erty, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 12753. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended, 
to require that the label of drug containers, 
as dispensed to the patient, bear the estab- 
lished name of the drug dispensed; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 12754. A bill to provide additional 
protection for the rights of participants in 
employee pension and profit-sharing retire- 
ment plans, to establish minimum standards 
for pension and profit-sharing retirement 
plan vesting and funding, to establish a pen- 
sion plan reinsurance program, to provide 
for portability of pension credits, to provide 
for regulation of the administration of pen- 
sion and other employee benefit plans, to 
establish a U.S. Pension and Employee Bene- 
fit Plan Commission, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 12755. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide for the 
issuance of non t visas to certain 
aliens entering the United States under con- 
tracts of employment, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 12756. A bill to require that State 
plans under titles I and XVI of the Social 
Security Act provide for the establishment 
and maintenance of health and safety stand- 
ards for rental housing occupied by recipients 
of assistance under such titles; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 12757. A bill to amend the act of 
August 31, 1964, providing for the establish- 
ment of the Allegheny Portage Railroad Na- 
tional Historic Site and the Johnstown Flood 
National Memorial in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SAYLOR (for himself and Mr. 
SKUBITZ) : 

H.R. 12758. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to establish a Volunteers 
in the Park program, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WAMPLER: 

H.R. 12759. A bill to amend chapter 44 of 
title 18, United States Code, to provide that 
such chapter shall not apply with respect to 
the sale or delivery of certain ammunition 
for rifles or shotguns; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

H.R. 12760. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code, “Judiciary and Judicial 
Procedure,” and incorporate therein provi- 
sions relating to the U.S. Labor Court, and 
for other purposes; on the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHARLES H, WILSON: 

H.R.12761. A bill to establish a Joint 
Committee on Environmental Quality; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

H.R. 12762. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase from $600 
to $1,200 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for a 
spouse, the exemptions for a dependent, and 
the additional exemptions for old age and 
blindness); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. BUSH: 

H.R, 12763. A bill to incorporate the His- 
toric Naval Ships Association; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUSH (for himself, 
FISHER, and Mr. ROBERTS): 
H.R. 12764. A bill to amend the Submerged 
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Lands Act to establish the coastline of cer- 
tain States as being, for the purposes of that 
act, the coastline as it existed at the time of 
entrance into the Union; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H.R. 12765. A bill to provide for the more 
efficient development and improved manage- 
ment of national forest commercial timber- 
lands, to establish a high-timber-yield fund, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 12766. A bill to authorize the mint- 
ing of clad silver dollars bearing the like- 
ness of the late Dwight David Eisenhower; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr, GAYDOS: 

H.R, 12767. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the 
postal service, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr, HALPERN: 

H.R. 12768. A bill to amend section 3(d) 
of the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R, 12769. A bill to establish the calendar 
year as the fiscal year of the U.S. Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H.R. 12770. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase from $600 
to $1,200 the personal income tax exemp- 
tions of a taxpayer (including the exemp- 
tion for a spouse, the exemptions for a de- 
pendent, and the additional exemptions for 
old age and blindness); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. JONES of North Carolina (for 
himself and Mr. HENDERSON) : 

H.R. 12771. A bill to clarify and strengthen 
the cargo-preference laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LANDGREBE: 

H.R. 12772. A bill to incorporate the Gold 
Star Wives of America; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB (for himself and 
DEVINE): 


H.R. 12773. A bill to revise the Federal elec- 
tion laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD (for himself, Mr. 
ADDABBO, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BROWN 
of California, Mr. BUTTON, Mr, CON- 
YERS, Mr. DENT, Mr, DīGGs, Mr. FARB- 
STEIN, Mr, Fraser, Mr. FULTON of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. KocH, Mr. HECH- 
LER Of West Virginia, and Mr. 
LEGGETT) : 

H.R. 12774. A bill to provide a more effec- 
tive approach to the problem of developing 
and maintaining a rational relationship be- 
tween building code requirements and build- 
ing technology in the United States, through 
the establishment of a National Institute of 
Building Sciences which can establish stand- 
ards and make definitive technical findings 
available to all sectors of industry and gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD (for himself, Mr. 
LOWENSTEIN, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. 
Mrxva, Mr, OLSEN, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. PoDELL, Mr. POLLOCK, Mr. 
REES, Mr. Roptno, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. TUNNEY, and Mr. 
WHALEN) : 

H.R. 12775. A bill to provide a more effec- 
tive approach to the problem of developing 
and maintaining a rational relationship be- 
tween building code requirements and build- 
ing technology in the United States, through 
the establishment of a National Institute of 
Building Sciences which can establish stand- 
ards and make definitive technical findings 
available to all sectors of industry and gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 12776. A bill to provide cost-of-living 
adjustments for employees in the postal field 
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service; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, 

H.R. 12777. A bill to implement the Federal 
employees’ pay comparability system by ad- 
justments in the rates of compensation of 
employees holding positions under either the 
classified general schedule, or within the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Veterans’ Administration, or under section 
412 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Ap- 
DABBO, Mr. ANDERSON of California, 
Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. Brasco, Mr. BUT- 
TON, Mr CLARK, Mr. CONYERS, Mr. 
Daniets of New Jersey, Mr. DENT, 
Mr. DonoHUE, Mr. DULSKI, Mr. DUN- 
CAN, Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp, Mr, FUL- 
TON of Tennessee, Mr. GILBERT, Mr. 
GONZALEZ, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HELS- 
TOSKI, Mr. JoHnson of California, 
and Mr. KLUCZYNSKI) : 

H.R. 12778. A bill to create a Department 
of Youth Affairs; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Mac- 
DONALD of Massachusetts, Mrs. MINK, 
Mr. MoreGan, Mr. Nix, Mr. PETTIS, Mr. 
POWELL, Mr. Preyer of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Price of Illinois, Mr. PUcIN- 
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SKI, Mr, REES, Mr, St GERMAIN, Mr. 
TIERNAN, Mr. THOMPSON of New Jer- 


H.R. 12779. A bill to create a Department 
of Youth Affairs; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 12780. A bill to amend the Federal 
Airport Act, and to provide additional Fed- 
eral assistance in connection with the con- 
struction, alteration, or improvement of air- 
ports, airport terminals, and related facilities, 
to provide relief of congestion at public air- 
ports, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. HANSEN of Washington: 

H.R. 12781. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970, and for other purposes. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.J. Res. 812. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITEHURST: 

H.J. Res. 813. Joint resolution proposing an 

amendment to the Constitution relative to 
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equal rights for men and women; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H. Res, 478. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
President should make all necessary efforts to 
place before the United Nations Committee 
on the Peaceful Uses of the Seabed and Ocean 
Floor Beyond the Limits of National Juris- 
diction a resolution endorsing basic prin- 
ciples for governing the activities of nations 
in ocean space; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 12782. A bill to extend the term of 
U.S, Letters Patent No. 2,579,304; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 12783. A bill for the relief of Dr. Tuneo 

Yamada; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GAYDOS: 

H.R. 12784, A bill for the relief of Joseph 
O. Petrick; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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STEMMING THE TIDE OF 
POPULATION GROWTH 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago, Representative GEORGE BUSH 
and 60 of my colleagues in the House, in 
a display of political and ideological non- 
partisanship rare in congressional an- 
nals, joined me in sponsoring a popu- 
lation bill designed to provide the United 
States with a coordinated, comprehen- 
sive, and effective population policy 
which, if enacted, will establish the ma- 
chinery by which the United States will 
be able to move to curtail uncontrolled 
population growth at home. The meas- 
ure was sponsored by Senator JoserH D. 
Typincs, Democrat, of Maryland, and 
22 of his colleagues in the other body. 

It was noted at the time that the scope 
of the problem, of great import and con- 
sequence nationally, was worldwide in 
nature. If present population growth 
continues unabated, the present world 
population of 3% billion will double to 
7 billion by the year 2000. Even more 
critical is the fact that 80 percent of this 
increase will occur in the developing 
nations of the world. In low-income 
countries, population is doubling every 
25 years or less. This means currently 
available and new education and health 
facilities will be immediately subjected 
to intolerable burdens, and indeed, will 
be inadequate as soon as built. Resources 
needed for industrial development will 
have to be diverted to meet ever increas- 
ing needs of people who are undernour- 
ished, undereducated, undertrained, and 
unemployed—living in the kind of squal- 
or most Americans cannot even begin 
to imagine. Rapid population growth 
makes it virtually impossible to improve 


conditions of the poor in underdeveloped 
countries by nullifying any chance to 
increase per capita income. Unrestrained 
population growth is indeed the tread- 
mill which undermines all efforts to im- 
prove the lot of our fellow human be- 
ings in most parts of this planet. 

A distinguished panel established by 
the United Nations Association of the 
United States of America has prepared 
an excellent report on the world popula- 
tion situation which is worthy of the 
attention of every Member of this dis- 
tinguished body, indeed of every Amer- 
ican. The panel was chaired by John D. 
Rockefeller III, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
consisted of an impressive group of busi- 
nessmen, educators, and professionals, 
including former Budget Director David 
Bell, Director of AID John A. Hannah, 
former President of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment George D. Woods, and others. 
The report does an excellent job in de- 
fining the problem, pointing up the need 
for action and setting forth reasons for 
involvement of the United Nations and 
the U.N. system. It establishes a popula- 
tion commissioner to serve as an inter- 
national administrator of population pro- 
grams. It describes the activities of a 
variety of United Nations agencies for- 
mulating policies which can be relevant 
and acceptable to participating member 
nations and which policies would be ex- 
ecuted by participating governments. It 
sets forth the type of programs that could 
be undertaken in the areas of technical 
assistance, training, and operational re- 
search projects. It points up the need for 
meaningful research and notes the con- 
tribution that could be made by the U.N. 
system to a comprehensive, balanced, co- 
ordinated population program. 

This report is most timely. Both Secre- 
tary General U Thant and World Bank 
President Robert S. McNamara have 
sounded warnings about the crisis we 


face throughout the world. Secretary 
General Thant gives us 10 years to re- 
verse the world population growth before 
it becomes an irreversible and unman- 
ageable catastrophe. Mr. McNamara 
called the situation one of “dynamic 
misery, continuously broadened and 
deepened by a population growth that 
is totally unprecedented in history.” 

I would commend to my colleagues a 
careful reading of the national policy 
panel report. In my judgment it reflects 
a sober analysis of the most critical prob- 
lem confronting us next to the elusive 
attainment of world peace. The report is 
moderate, politically feasible and a use- 
ful guide to the architects of our foreign 
policy. Within the near future I will ask 
my colleagues to join me in sponsoring 
a resolution urging the President to make 
the recommendations of the report part 
of our foreign policy. The summary and 
recommendation of the panel follows: 

The Panel believes that high fertility and 
high rates of population growth impair in- 
dividual rights, jeopardize national goals 
and threaten international stability. 

The Panel believes that all governments 
in developed and developing countries 
should attempt to ensure that their peoples 
have knowledge of and access to family plan- 
ning information and services, and that the 
vast majority of such governments need 
policies intended to reduce the rate of pop- 
ulation growth. 

The Panel welcomes the increasing level 
of bilateral commitments in the field of 
population and family planning and hopes 
that through discussions in forums like 
OECD, existing and potential donor coun- 
tries may decide to devote even greater re- 
sources to these activities. 

The Panel believes that the UN system 
has a legitimate concern with the popula- 
tion problem and is uniquely qualified to 
make an important practical contribution 
towards its solution. 

The Panel believes that the World Health 
Organization has an especially important 
role to play in support of national family 
planning programs and should make a major 
effort in this area. 
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The Panel believes that the precondition 
for successful UN system action is radical 
upgrading in the priority accorded to popu- 
lation activities by the agencies involved 
and that this can be achieved through 4 
series of feasible and realistic programs. 

The Panel therefore recommends: 

(1) that a Commissioner for Population 
be appointed within the United Nations De- 
velopment Program and a high-calibre staff 
recruited; that the Commissioner—acting 
with the agreement of the Administrator 
of UNDP—have the central role in planning 
and coordinating UN system assistance to the 
population programs of member govern- 
ments; and that, in this work, he report 
to the Governing Council of the UNDP. 

(2) that the Commissioner for Popula- 
tion be responsible for handling the Popu- 
lation Trust Fund recently established by 
the Secretary-General; that all decisions 
concerning budgets and work programs 
financed from the Population Trust Fund 
be made by the Commissioner with the ap- 
proval of a Special Population Committee of 
the UNDP Governing Council, the member- 
ship of which Committee would be drawn 
from those countries which have made con- 
tributions to the Population Trust Fund and 
from those countries which wish to receive 
assistance from it; and that the Commis- 
sioner—with similar approval of the Special 
Population Committee—have authority to 
allocate funds to UN agencies, other bodies 
outside the UN system or directly to govern- 
ments. 

(3) that the Commissioner for Population 
have responsibility for the implementation 
and expediting of projects financed from the 
Population Trust Fund as well as population 
projects financed from the regular resources 
of the UNDP. 

(4) that provided this system of strong 
central coordination and direction is working 
successfully, the Population Trust Fund be 
expanded from its present level of $1.5 mil- 
lion to $100 million a year by the end of a 
three-year period, thus permitting a mean- 
ingful multilateral commitment in the pop- 
ulation field and providing a real incentive 
to the governments assisted to develop effec- 
tive and imaginative projects. 

(5) that the Commissioner for Population 
be prepared to sponsor or support projects 
extending across the whole spectrum of pop- 
ulation and family planning programs, such 
as the training of medical and paramedical 
personnel; family planning components of 
health facilities; the use of mass-communi- 
cation techniques; the manufacture of con- 
traceptive materials; the establishment of 
special population study centers as well as 
ongoing statistical census and demographic 
work. 

(6) that the Commissioner for Population 
devote substantial resources from the Pop- 
ulation Trust Fund to the support of re- 
search into better methods of fertility con- 
trol into the operation of family planning 
programs and into the relationship between 
population policy and development policy. 

(7) that the Commissioner for Population 
serve as a principal representative of the 
UN in those intergovernmental forums where 
population policies and programs are or 
should be under discussion, such as meet- 
ings of the UN and its Specialized Agencies, 
the World Bank’s Consortia and Consulta- 
tive Groups, the Inter-American Committee 
of the Alliance for Progress (CIAP), the De- 
velopment Assistance Committee (DAC) of 
OECD, the Regional Development Banks and 
the Regional Economic Commissions, 

If the recommendations of this Report are 
favorably received, we urge that the govern- 
ments principally concerned press for early 
action to put them into effect. The United 
Nations system will be as effective as its 
member nations and its Specialized Agencies 
choose to make it. The Panel believes that 
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a full-scale UN system effort in the popula- 
tion field would make a unique contribution 
to individual happiness, the prosperity of 
nations and world peace. It is a contribution 
which, surely, would be consistent with the 
highest hopes and ideals of those who met 
together in San Francisco nearly twenty-five 
years ago to found a great organization. 


There is, at the present time, a great 
debate in the United States concerning 
priorities. Responsible Americans have 
begun to question seriously the need to 
alter our fundamental approach to the 
critical problems confronting our society. 
We are looking far more carefully into 
the ways we utilize our resources. Philo- 
sophically, we have given lipservice to 
peace, but heretofore we seem unable 
to mobilize our energies to achieve mean- 
ingful peace just as we mobilize our re- 
sources to successfully prosecute a war. 

We now approach a turning point in 
man’s quest for survival that has noth- 
ing to do with war; but has much to do 
with the way we live in peace. Over- 
population, air and water pollution, the 
piling of garbage in our urban areas, are 
a few of the problems to which we must 
devote our attention or suffer deplorable 
consequences. We no longer can afford 
to identify these matters with tags 
marked anything less than “top priority.” 

The U.N. Association’s report is 
another graphic illustration of the ur- 
gency of the population problem, Stem- 
ming the tide of population growth is 
the first order of business for a world 
dedicated to peace. We must conceptual- 
ize and then design and create a world 
without war, destruction, and violence— 
a world in which the quality of life is 
more revered than the quality of death. 
The time for such action is now. 


CESAR CHAVEZ; A LEADER OF 
PEOPLE 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, in 
the past few weeks, two national maga- 
zines have published major articles on 
an American whose philosophy of non- 
violence and deep concern for his fellow 
citizens have been overlooked until now. 

Cesar Chavez has become through his 
unstinting efforts and unquestioned per- 
sonal integrity a symbol of how one man 
with ideals can change the attitudes of 
the entire Nation. He has brought the 
problems of the migrant worker and 
especially the Mexican American to the 
attention and the conscience of the 
United States. I believe that it is fitting 
that both the New Yorker magazine and 
Time magazine have written such fine 
articles on Mr. Chavez and his work. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cles from Time magazine of July 4, 1969, 
entitled “The Little Strike That Grew to 
La Causa” and the New Yorker maga- 
zine of June 21 and 28, 1969, entitled 
“Profile—Organizer” be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
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were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Tue LITTLE STRIKE THAT GREW TO LA CAUSA 


Item: At a dinner party in New York’s 
Westchester County, the dessert includes 
grapes. The hostess notices that her fellow 
suburbanites fall to with gusto; the guests 
from Manhattan unanimously abstain. 

Item: At St. Paul’s, a fashionable New 
Hampshire prep school, grapes are the only 
part of the meal invariably left untouched. 

Item: In San Francisco, a Safeway official 
observes: “We have customers who come to 
the store for no other reason than to buy 
grapes. They'll load up their car with grapes 
and nothing else. 

Item: In Oakland, a conscience-ridden 
housewife explains apologetically to her din- 
ner companions: “I really wanted to have this 
dessert, and I just decided that one little 
bunch of grapes wouldn’t make that much 
difference.” 

Item: In Honolulu, the Young Americans 
for Freedom organizes an “emergency grape 
lift” by jet from the mainland, inviting “all 
of those starved for the sight of a California 
grape to come to the airport.” 

Why all the excitement about this smooth, 
sweet and innocent fruit? The answer is that 
the table grape. Vitis vinifera, has become 
the symbol of the four-year-old strike of Cali- 
fornia’s predominantly Mexican-American 
farm workers. For more than a year now, table 
grapes have been the object of a national 
boycott that has won the sympathy and sup- 
port of many Americans—and the ire of many 
others. The strike is widely known as la 
causa, which has come to represent not only 
a protest against working conditions among 
California grape pickers but the wider aspira- 
tions of the nation’s Mexican-American mi- 
nority as well. La causa’s magnetic champion 
and the country’s most prominent Mexican- 
American leader is Cesar Estrada Chavez, 42, 
a onetime grape picker who combines a mys- 
tical mien with t earthiness. La causa 
is Chavez's whole life; for it, he has impover- 
ished himself and endangered his health by 
fasting. In soft, slow speech, he urges his 
people—nearly 5,000,000 of them in the U.S.— 
to rescue themselves from society’s cellar. As 
he sees it, the first step is to win the battle 
of the grapes. 

MAGNIFIED MOVEMENT 


To enter the public consciousness, a labor 
conflict must ordinarily threaten the sup- 
ply of essential goods and services, like steel 
or transportation. Politicians and the public 
take notice only when there is great impact 
on the economy, when spectacular bloodshed 
occurs or when well-recognized issues are at 
stake. The grape strike seems to meet none 
of these criteria. Americans could easily live 
without the table grape if they had to, and 
even that minor sacrifice has been unneces- 
sary. The dispute has been relatively free of 
violence. Neither great numbers of men nor 
billions of dollars are involved. The welfare 
of agricultural workers has rarely captured 
U.S. attention in the past, but the grape 
strike—la huelga—and the boycott accom- 
panying it have clearly engaged a large part 
of the nation. 

The issue has divided husband and wife, 
inspired countless heated arguments at so- 
cial occasions and engendered public contro- 
versy from coast to coast. As if on a holy 
crusade, the strikers stage marches that re- 
semble religious pilgrimages, bearing aloft 
their own stylized black Aztec eagle on a red 
field along with images of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe, patroness of Mexicans and par- 
ticularly of those who work the soil. As the 
workers and their sympathizers march, su- 
permarket chains, middle-class consumers, 
and even the grape growers are choosing 
sides. Some supermarkets are leaving the 
choice to the shopper. Others sell only grapes 
imported from Africa or Israel, and make a 
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point of advertising that they do not carry 
the California product. On Capitol Hill, 
diners in the House restaurants have not 
seen a grape for months, while the Senate 
refectory has been using 15 Ibs. to 20 lbs, a 
week. When one California Congressman 
sent large bags of grapes to each of his col- 
leagues, many of the recipients returned 
them. Within a few hours, the corridor out- 
side the Congressman’s office was asquish 
with trod-upon fruit. 

Governor Ronald Reagan calls the strike 
and boycott “immoral” and “attempted 
blackmail.” Senator George Murphy, like 
Reagan an old Hollywood union man- 
turned-conservative, terms the movement 
“dishonest.” The Nixon Administration has 
seemed ambivalent, putting forward legis- 
lation that would ostensibly give farm work- 
ers organization rights but would also limit 
their use of strikes and boycotts. The Pen- 
tagon has substantially increased its grape 
orders for mess-hall tables, a move that 
Chavez and his followers countered last week 
by preparing a lawsuit to prevent such pur- 
chases on the ground that grapes are the 
subject of a labor dispute. Some auto- 
bumper stickers read: NIXON EATS GRAPES. 
The growers’ answering slogan: EAT CALIFOR- 
NIA GRAPES, THE FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 

Edward and Ethel Kennedy, following the 
late Robert Kennedy’s example, have em- 
braced Cesar Chavez as a brother. The so- 
called Beautiful People, from Peter, Paul 
and Mary to the Ford sisters, Anne Uzielli 
and Charlotte Niarchos, are helping to raise 
funds for the strikers. That support is one 
of the few issues that find Chicago Mayor 
Richard Daley, iconoclastic Writer Gloria 
Steinem, and liberal Senators Jacob Javits 
and George McGovern in total agreement. 
Ralph Abernathy lends black help to what 
is becoming the Brown Power movement. 

The fact that it is a movement has magni- 
fied la huelga far beyond its economic and 
geographic confines. At stake are not only 
the interests of 384,100 agricultural workers 
in California but potentially those of more 
than 4,000,000 in the U.S. Such workers have 
never won collective bargaining rights, par- 
tially because they have not been highly 
motivated to organize and partially because 
their often itinerant lives have made them 
difficult to weld into a group that would have 
the clout of an industrial union. By trying 
to organize the grape pickers, Chavez hopes 
to inspire militancy among all farm laborers. 
Because most of the grape pickers are Mexi- 
can Americans, he also believes that he is 
fighting a battle on behalf of the entire 
Mexican-American community, which as a 
group constitutes the nation’s second biggest 
deprived minority. 


UNLETTERED AND UNSHOD 


Like the blacks, Mexican Americans, who 
are known as Chicanos, are a varied and di- 
verse people. Only recently have they emerged 
from a stereotype: the lazy, placid peasant 
lost in a centuries-long siesta under a som- 
brero. Unlike the blacks, who were brought 
to the U.S. involuntarily, the Chicanos have 
flocked to the U.S. over the past 30 years, 
legally and illegally, in an attempt to escape 
the poverty of their native Mexico and find a 
better life. Whatever their present condi- 
tion may be, many obviously find it better 
than their former one, as evidenced by the 
fact that relatives have often followed fam- 
ilies into the U.S. The Chicanos do not speak 
in one voice but many, follow no one leader 
or strategy. Their level of ambition and mili- 
tance varies greatly from barrio to barrio be- 
tween Texas and California. 

No man, however, personifies the Chicanos’ 
bleak past, restless present and possible fu- 
ture in quite the manner of Cesar Chavez. He 
was the unshod, unlettered child of migrant 
workers. He attended dozens of schools but 
never got to the eighth grade. He was a 
street-corner tough who now claims as his 
models Emiliano Zapata, Gandhi, Nehru and 
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Martin Luther King. He tells his people: “We 
make a solemn promise; to enjoy our rightful 
part of the riches of this land, to throw off 
the yoke of being considered as agricultural 
implements or slaves. We are free men and 
we demand justice.” 

The dawning of Chavez's social awareness 
came in a seamy San Jose, Calif., barrio called 
Sal Si Puedes—“Get out if you can.” Through 
Fred Ross, a tall, quiet organizer for Saul 
Alinsky’s Community Service Organization, 
Cesar began to act on Alinsky’s precept that 
concerted action is the only means through 
which the poor can gain political and eco- 
nomic power. Chavez, a Roman Catholic, has 
delved deeply into the papal social encycli- 
cals, especially Rerum Novarum and Quadra- 
gesimo Anno “What Cesar wanted to re- 
form was the way he was treated as a man,” 
recalls his brother Richard. “We always 
talked about change, but how could we 
go about it?” Cesar Chavez went about it 
by working with the C.S.O. among Mexican 
Americans for ten years. Then, in 1962, he left 
to form a farm workers’ union. 

The conditions under which farm laborers 
toil have improved somewhat since the 
squalid Depression era so well evoked by 
John Steinbeck in The Grapes of Wrath 
and In Dubious Battle; yet field work re- 
mains one of the most unpleasant of human 
occupations, It demands long hours of back- 
breaking labor, often in choking dust amid 
insects and under a flaming sun, The har- 
vest-time wage for grape pickers averages 
$1.65 an hour, plus a 25¢ bonus for each box 
picked, while the current federal minimum 
wage is $1.60, 

Despite this, the seasonal and sporadic 
nature of the work keeps total income far 
below the poverty level. Average family in- 
come is less than $1,600 a year. There is no 
job security, and fringe benefits are few. If 
they are migrants, the workers must fre- 
quently live in fetid shacks without light or 
plumbing (though housing, bad as it is, is 
frequently free or very cheap.) As a result, 
many have moved to the cities, where even 
unskilled labor can find work at decent 
wages. 

Chavez was not the first to try to organize 
farm workers. Ineffective efforts to found 
agricultural unions date back to the turn 
of the century. But only in Hawali, where 
Harry Bridges’ tough longshoremen’s union 
used its muscle to win the first farm-labor 
contract for sugar-cane workers in 1945, did 
unionization take hold. Agriculture is out- 
side the jurisdiction of the National Labor 
Relations Board, which has provided federal 
ground rules for industrial workers’ unions 
since 1935; on a national level, there is no 
similar mechanism for farm workers. In May 
the Nixon Administration proposed an inde- 
pendent Farm Labor Relations Board, but 
chances for passage of such a law this year 
are small. Without NLRB protection, and 
with farm labor normally transient and sea- 
sonal, the difficulties of organizing are 
enormous. 

ROSE GRAFTS AND TABLE GRAPES 

Undeterred by these obstacles, Chavez 
took his $1,200 in savings and started the 
National Farm Workers’ Association seven 
years ago, setting up its headquarters in the 
San Joaquin Valley agricultural town of 
Delano. He clicked off 300,000 miles in a bat- 
tered 1953 Mercury station wagon, crisscross- 
ing the San Joaquin and talking to more 
than 50,000 workers in the first six months. 
His money was soon gone, but he found peo- 


i Rerum Novarum, published by Leo XIII 
in 1891, contended that the rich had in effect 
enslaved the poor, and that every man has 
a right to a decent wage and reasonable com- 
fort. Pius XI, in Quadragesimo Anno (1981), 
criticized the economic despotism that re- 
sults from “limitless free competition” and 
reiterated the principle of a just wage. 
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ple who were willing to give him food. The 
N.F.W.A. had its first formal meeting in 
Fresno in September 1962; 287 people 
showed up. Chavez soon started a death- 
benefits plan for his members, a curious echo 
of the burial societies organized decades ago 
by Eastern European immigrants on their 
arrival in the U.S. He also set up a credit 
union with $35 in assets (it now has more 
than $50,000). By August 1964, he had 1,000 
members, each paying $3.50 a month in 
dues—no small sum for a farm worker’s 
family. Soon he began publishing a union 
newspaper called El Malcriado (The Misfit), 
whose circulation is 18,000. 

At last the union felt strong enough to 
tackle the growers on a substantive issue. 
In 1964, the N.F.W.A. took one employer to 
court for paying less than the then mini- 
mum wage of $1.25 per hour, and after 
months of wrangling, won the case. The 
amounts of money gained were small but 
the point was made: a boss could be beaten. 
Then the association sued the Tulare County 
housing authority over the rents and con- 
ditions at two labor camps, built in the late 
1930s and intended to be used for only a few 
years. The camps were a hideous collection 
of 9-ft. by 11-ft. tin shacks, boiling in the 
summer sun and lacking both indoor plumb- 
ing and heat for the chill nights. Tulare of- 
ficials subsequently built modern accom- 
modations. 

In May 1965, Chavez signed up a group of 
rose grafters and won a strike vote for higher 
wages. Everyone pledged not to go to work, 
but just to make sure that no one did, 
Chavez and Dolores Huerta, his tiny, tough 
assistant, made the rounds early on the 
strike’s first morning. Mrs. Huerta saw a light 
in one house where four of the workers 
lived. She reminded them of their pledge, 
but they had changed their minds. Mrs. 
Huerta moved her truck so that it blocked 
their driveway and put the key in her purse. 
The incident illustrated the charge that 
Chavez and his aides sometimes coerce those 
who would rather work than strike. After 
only four days of the strike, the grower 
agreed to give the workers a 120% wage 
increase. 

That same spring, in the Coachella Valley 
east of Los Angeles, the largely Filipino grape 
pickers of the A.F.L.-C.1.0.’s fledgling Agri- 
cultural Workers Organizing Committee won 
a brief strike for pay equal to that given field 
hands imported from Mexico. When the 
workers moved north to Delano at the end of 
the summer, grape growers there refused to 
make a similar agreement, and A.W.O.C. once 
more went on strike. On Sept. 16, which just 
happened to be Mexican Independence Day, 
Chavez's group held a tumultuous meeting 
and voted unanimously to join the walkout. 
The hall of the Roman Catholic church on 
Delano’s west side resounded with cries of 
“Viva la huelga!” “Viva la causa! Viva la 
unión!” The N.F.W.A. and the A.W.O.C. 
merged two years later to form the United 
Farm Workers Organizing Committee, 
headed by Chavez. 

Table-grape growers are particularly vul- 
nerable to strikes because their product re- 
quires continual attention through much of 
the year. Since the appearance of the fruit 
affects its value—unlike the case of wine 
grapes—the bunches must be carefully picked 
by hand. Because of their vulnerability, 
Chavez picked the table-grape growers as his 
first target. In 1966, after a strike, he got his 
first contract when Schenley Industries 
capitulated because it had a nationally 
known name at stake. Later that year he 
won the right to represent workers at the 
mammoth Di Giorgio ranch in an election 
monitored by the American Arbitration As- 
sociation. Both Di Giorgio and Schenley have 
since sold their tablegrape holdings, how- 
ever, and Chavez's only contracts now are 
with wine producers: Gallo, Christian Broth- 
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ers, Masson, Almadén, Franzia Brothers and 
Novitiate. 
BOYCOTT AND BREAKTHROUGH 


Chavez has never been able to get large 
numbers of laborers to join the strike. Many 
of those who do follow him are fanatic in 
their loyalty, but a large segment of the 
shifting, transient work force continues to 
be indifferent to unionism. Wages have been 
rising even in the absence of contracts, and 
few farm workers can afford to go unpaid 
for long. Although federal regulations theo- 
retically prohibit the hiring of aliens, or 
“green-carders,” as strike breakers, the own- 
ers have nevertheless continued to use im- 
ported workers of Mexican citizenship. 

Chavez decided to resort to the boycott to 
keep pressure on the table-grape growers. He 
applied it first in 1967 to the Giumarra Vine- 
yards Corp., the largest U.S. table-grape pro- 
ducer. Giumarra started using the labels of 
other growers—in violation of Food and Drug 
Administration rules—to circumvent the 
boycott. In retaliation, the Chavez people 
began to appeal to stores and consumers not 
to buy any California table grapes at all. 
The boycott has been extended overseas to 
Britain and Scandinavia. 

Chavez has now finally achieved a break- 
through: nationwide grape sales were off 12% 
in 1968, and prices for this year’s first Cali- 
fornia grapes are down as much as 15%. Last 
month ten growers representing about 12% 
of the state’s table-grape production an- 
nounced that they would sit down with 
Chavez to write a contract, If negotiations 
with Chavez succeed, some other vineyards 
may also sign contracts, but a determined 
majority still barely acknowledge his exist- 
ence and remain adamantly opposed to union 
recognition, 

If the union does begin to win contracts 
with an increasing number of growers, a new 
difficulty could arise: How is the consumer 
to tell the difference between union and 
nonunion grapes? Boxes can be labeled easi- 
ly, but not loose bunches of grapes in a 
market. The union claims that existing boy- 
cott machinery can be turned around to 
promote the produce of those who have 
signed; they could be marketed through the 
chain stores that have refused to handle 
the produce of struck growers. However, any 
such confusing procedure is bound to dilute 
the boycott’s effectiveness. 

Most of the growers bitterly dispute Cha- 
vez’s contentions. His claim to represent the 
workers is false, they say; only 3% of Cali- 
fornia’s grape pickers have joined his union. 
Chavez has not been able to strip the flelds 
of workers and, they argue, even if he per- 
sonally preaches nonviolence, his followers 
do not practice it. Packing sheds have been 
set afire, foremen threatened, tires slashed. 
Chavez also has outside help. Long-haired 
pickets came down from Berkeley in the 
early days of la huelga, and the union gets 
$14,500 a month in grants from the A.P.L.— 
C.I.O and Walter Reuther’s United Automo- 
bile Workers. By insisting that all workers 
join his union, moreover, Chavez wants what 
amounts to a closed shop (which is illegal 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, but the act does 
not apply to agricultural workers). This 
means that, for now at least, Chavez’s goal, 
however unpalatable, is a legal one, Chavez 
opposes placing farm workers under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board precisely be- 
cause that would make the closed shop he 
seeks unlawful. 

The growers of Delano are difficult to cast 
as villains. Many are self-made men, Yugo- 
slavs and Italians who came to the valley be- 
tween 1900 and 1940 with nothing and 
worked hard to amass enough capital to 
practice the grape-growing arts they learned 
in Europe. Most of the Delano spreads are 
family enterprises, and many of them have 
had rough going. Costs have risen sharply 
over the past decade, and grape prices have 
now begun to decline, 
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The California growers also pay the second 
highest agricultural wages in the U.S. (after 
Hawaii, where unionized workers average $3 
an hour). 

While they generally belittle the extent of 
his support, however, the growers have gone 
to some lengths to counter Chavez's moves. 
The anti-U.F.W.O.C. campaign even included 
for a time a group called Mothers Against 
Chavez. The growers are using the J. 
Walter Thompson agency to place $400,000 
worth of ads extolling the benefits of table 
grapes. The California public relations firm 
of Whitaker & Baxter has been retained to 
advise the growers about how to counter 
the boycott. Whitaker & Baxter helped to 
manage Richard Nixon’s unsuccessful cam- 
paign for governor of California in 1962, and 
masterminded the American Medical Associ- 
ation’s attempt to defeat Medicare. 


ON $10 A WEEK 


One reason for the lack of comprehension 
between Chavez and the growers is that each 
has different concepts of the fundamental 
issue. The growers see themselves as manage- 
ment in a classic labor dispute, while Chavez 
and his followers believe that the cause of 
all Mexican Americans is at stake. 

That is what inspires Chavez's devotion to 
la causa. For years he and his wife and eight 
children have lived jammed into a tiny two- 
bedroom house in Delano, subsisting on $10 a 
week from the union and on food from the 
communal kitchen in nearby union head- 
quarters. Chavez has grown increasingly asce- 
tic. He has given up casual socializing as well 
as liquor and cigarettes; his idea of a real 
treat is an eclectic meal of Chinese food, mat- 
zohs and diet soda. The fight has become his 
life. “The days and weeks and months run to- 
gether,” he told Time Correspondent Robert 
Anson, “I can’t think back to a time when 
we were not on strike.” Nor does he contem- 
plate surrender to the growers. “Either the 
union will be destroyed,” he says, “or they 
will sign a contract. There’s no other alterna- 
tive.” 

The use of only peaceful means has been 
central to his thinking since a 1953 showdown 
in the San Joaquin Valley between his Mexi- 
can-American C.S.O. pickets and a public 
Official, Suddenly, he realized that if there 
were any violence or serious disorder it would 
be his responsibility. He began reading 
Gandhi, and he says now: “If the strike means 
the blood of one grower or one grower’s son, 
or one worker or one worker’s son, then it 
isn’t worth it.” 

In February 1968, Chavez began a 25-day 
fast “as an act of penance, recalling workers 
to the nonviolent roots of their movement.” 
Although he insisted that his decision was 
essentially a private one, the fast took on a 
certain circus aura and raised suspicions that 
its motivation was more theatrical than 
theological. During the fast, Chavez had to 
make a court appearance in Bakersfield, on 
charges of improper picketing, in a case that 
has yet come to trial. As he did so, 2,000 
farm workers knelt outside in prayer. One 
woman solemnly asked him if he were in- 
deed a saint. When the fast ended, Senator 
Robert Kennedy knelt next to him to receive 
Communion. Some 8,000 others joined them 
in Delano’s Memorial Park for a bread- 
breaking ceremony. 

The fast, and Chavez’s years of 12- to 16- 
hour days, took their toll. Last September he 
suffered a muscular breakdown in his back— 
he had been in pain for years before that— 
and found his legs nearly paralyzed. After 
spending more than two months in traction, 
he has now substantially recovered, but is 
still bedridden much of the time. Instead of 
spending long hours driving around the state, 
he receives a constant stream of subordinates 
at his bedside. 

Chavez's religious conviction mingles with 
the exigencies of the movement. He opposes 
birth control for his people, but only partly 
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out of conventional Catholicism; he argues 
that smaller families would diminish the 
numerical power of the poor. A priest brings 
him Communion daily. To Correspondent An- 
son he explained: “God prepares those who 
have to suffer and take punishment. Other- 
wise, how could we exist? How could the 
black man exist? There must be something 
special. I really think that He looks after 
us.” 

Cesar Chavez came to his mission from a 
background of poverty and prejudice that isa 
paradigm of that of many Chicanos. Like 
most Mexican Americans, he is of mixed 
Spanish and Indian blood, with liquid brown 
eyes, deeply bronze skin and thick, jet-black 
hair. He was born on an 80-acre farm in 
Arizona’s Gila Valley near Yuma, where his 
parents tried to scratch a living from the 
arid desert earth. Chavez met racial hostility 
early in daily rock fights between Anglo and 
Chicano kids at the village school. 

The farm failed in the Depression, and 
when Chavez was ten, the family packed 
everything it owned into a decrepit automo- 
bile and headed across the Colorado River 
into California. In Oxnard, Chavez’s father 
found work threshing lima beans; when all 
the beans were harvested, the family took off, 
looking for other jobs and often turning up 
just a few days after a crop was in. 


ANGLOS ON THE LEFT 


That first winter back in Oxnard, with the 
little money earned in the fields already gone, 
was the family’s worst time. Cesar’s brother 
Richard remembers: “There was this nice lady 
there, and she had a vacant lot that she let 
us use. So we put up a tent. It was a very 
small tent—I guess about 8 by 10. That’s all 
we had. All the family stayed there. And it 
rained that winter. Oh, it rained. Rain, rain, 
rain. We had to go to school barefoot, We 
had no shoes. I can't forget it.” 

The family lived that winter on beans, 
tortillas and an occasional potato, Chavez's 
father sometimes picked peas for 50 cents a 
day, half of which went to the contractor 
who drove the workers to the flelds in the 
back of a flatbed truck. There was nothing 
else to do, By the next spring, the family 
had learned more of the harvest schedule, 
and it set off for the first of many years on the 
circuit familiar to every migrant worker in 
California. Starting in the Imperial and Coa- 
chella valleys of the south, through the state’s 
bulging middle, the San Joaquin Valley, on up 
north of San Francisco and into the Napa 
Valley, they worked each crop in its turn: 
asparagus, grapes, beets, potatoes, beans, 
plums, apricots—anything that needed pick- 
ing, hoeing, thinning, leafing, tipping, gird- 
ling, digging or pruning. 

In 1941, the family moved to Delano, where 
Chavez met his future wife, Helen Fabela. 
At the movies with her one night, he had a 
jarring brush with discrimination. He re- 
fused to stay on the right side of the theater, 
which was reserved for Mexicans, and sat 
instead with the Anglos on the left. “The 
assistant manager came,” Chavez recalls. 
“The girl who sold the popcorn came. And 
the girl with the tickets came. Then the 
manager came. They tried to pull me up, and 
I said, ‘no, you have to break my arms before 
I get up.’” Chavez, then 16, was hustled off 
to the station house for a lecture from the 
chief of police, but he would not promise not 
to do the same thing again. 

Like many other teen-age Mexican Ameri- 
cans, Chavez became a pachuco, affecting a 
zoot suit with pegged pants, a broad flat hat 
and a ducktail haircut. Some sociologists 
now see the pachuco movement as the first 
example of militant separatism among Chi- 
canos, an assertion of a distinct identity 
hostile to Anglo culture. The Anglos took it 
that way, in any case, and reacted violently: 
during a series of riots in the Southwest dur- 
ing the summer of 1943, several thousand 
soldiers, sailors and Marines beat up hun- 
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dreds of Chicano youths. Police promptly ar- 
rested some of the victims, 

Because of his own experience of poverty 
and acquaintance with prejudice, Cesar 
Chavez has made la causa more than a labor 
movement. He is determined to better the 
lot of all Mexican Americans. There is much 
room for improvement, There have never 
been Jim Crow laws against them, like those 
against blacks, but overt discrimination un- 
deniably exists. Chicanos still find it hard 
to get into the barbershops and public swim- 
ming pools of south Texas. Still, though the 
Chicano is set apart by language, assimila- 
tion is often easier for him than for the 
Negro. For this reason, and because most of 
the Chicano population lives in relative ob- 
scurity in the barrios or rural areas, the Mexi- 
can-American community has been slow to 
develop aggressive leadership. 

Now, because they have seen that organized 
black action gets results, the Chicanos have 
begun to stir with a new militancy. They 
have formed the Brown Berets, modeled on 
the Black Panthers, and set up a $2,200,000 
Mexican-American Legal Defense and Educa- 
tional Fund, financed by the Ford Founda- 
tion. “We are about ten years behind the 
Negroes, and we must catch up,” says Dr. 
Daniel Valdes, a Denver behavioral scientist. 
“But I think we will do it without extreme 
violence.” Lawyer Donald Pacheco puts the 
plight of the Mexican American more 
bluntly: “We're the ‘nigger’ of ten years ago.” 

If he is a migrant farm worker, the Mexican 
American has a life expectancy of about 48 
years v. 70 for the average U.S. resident. The 
Chicano birth rate is double the U.S. aver- 
age—but so is the rate of infant mortality. 
More than one-third live below the $3,000-a- 
year level of family income that federal stat- 
isticians define as poverty. Eighty percent 
of the Mexican-American population is now 
urban, and most live in the barrio. 


FORBIDDEN LANGUAGE 


The overwhelming majority work as un- 
skilled or semiskilled labor in factories and 
packing plants, or in service jobs as maids, 
waitresses, yard boys and deliverymen. Par- 
ticularly in Texas, Mexican Americans some- 
times get less pay than others for the same 
work. Even the few who have some educa- 
tion do not escape discrimination, Chicano 
women find that jobs as public contacts at 
airline ticket counters are rarely open; they 
are welcome as switchboard operators out 
of the public eye. Mexican-American men 
who work in banks are assigned to the less 
fashionable branches. Promotions come 
slowly, responsibility hardly ever. 

One major impediment to the Mexican 
American is his Spanish language, because 
it holds him back in U.S. schools. Mexican 
Americans average eight years of schooling, 
two years less than Negroes and a full four 
years less than whites. Often they are forced 
to learn English from scratch in the first 
grade, and the frequent result is that they 
become not bilingual but nearly nonlingual. 
In Texas, 40% of Chicanos are considered 
functionally illiterate. In Los Angeles, only 
an estimated 25% can speak English fluent- 
ly. Chicano children in some rural areas 
are still punished for speaking Spanish in 
school. Only this year, Chicano students at 
Bowie High School in El Paso—in a pre- 
dominantly Mexican-American section— 
managed to get a rule abolished that for- 
bade the speaking of Spanish on the school 
grounds. 

The Chicano is as vulnerable to mistreat- 
ment at the hands of the law as the black, 
Seven Mexicans were beaten by drunken 
policemen at a Los Angeles police station on 
Christmas Eve, 1952; six of the officers were 
eventually given jail terms. During an 18- 
month period ending last April, the American 
Civil Liberties Union received 174 complaints 
of police abuses from Los Angeles Mexican 
Americans, Two of the recent landmark Su- 
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preme Court decisions limiting police ques- 
tioning of suspects involved Mexican Amer- 
icans—Escobedo v. Illinois and Miranda v. 
Arizona. Many Mexicans still look on the 
Texas Rangers and U.S, border patrols with 
terror, 

PLURALISM V. THE MELTING POT 

That Chavez has dramatized the problems 
of Mexican Americans in the city as well 
as on the farm seems beyond dispute. Fa- 
ther Bernardo Kenny, a Sacramento priest 
with a sizable Mexican-American congrega- 
tion, believes that even if Chavez never wins 
his strike he will have made a “tremendous 
contribution.” Says Kenny: “He focused at- 
tention on the problem of the farm workers, 
and he made the Mexican Americans proud 
to be Mexican Americans. Chavez must be 
given credit, I think, for really starting the 
Mexican-American civil rights movement.” 
Ironically, mechanization hastened by un- 
ionization may eventually diminish Chavez’s 
farm-labor base—but it will not slow the 
momentum of la causa. 

The new Mexican-American militancy has 
turned up a mixed pifiata of leaders, some 
of them significantly more strident than 
Chavez. In Los Angeles, 20-year-old David 
Sanchez is “prime minister” of the well- 
disciplined Brown Berets, who help keep 
intramural peace in the barrio and are set- 
ting up a free medical clinic. Some of them 
also carry machetes and talk tough about 
the Anglo. Reies Lopez Tijerina, 45, is trying 
to establish a “Free City State of San Joa- 
quin” for Chicanos on historic Spanish land 
grants in New Mexico; at the moment, while 
his appeal on an assault conviction is being 
adjudicated, he is in jail for burning a sign 
in the Carson National Forest. Denver's 
Rudolfo (“Corky”) Gonzales, 40, an ex-prize- 
fighter, has started a “Crusade for Justice” 
to make the city’s 85,000 Mexican Americans 
la causa-conscious. 

As with the blacks, the question for those 
who lead the Chicanos is whether progress 
means separatism or assimilation. Cal State 
Professor Rafael Guzman, who helped carry 
out a four-year Ford Foundation study of 
Mexican Americans, warns that the barrio 
is potentially as explosive as the black ghetto. 
He argues for a new pluralism in the U.S. 
that means something other than forcing 
minorities into the established Anglo-Saxon 
mold; each group should be free to develop 
its own culture while contributing to the 
whole. 

Yet there is no real consensus in the 
barrio. The forces for assimilation are power- 
ful. A young Tucson militant, Solomon Bal- 
denegro, contends: “Our values are just like 
any Manhattan executive’s, but we have a 
ceiling on our social mobility.” While federal 
programs for bilingual instruction in Mexi- 
can-American areas are still inadequate, that 
kind of approach—if made readily available 
to all who want it—leaves the choice between 
separatism and assimilation ultimately to 
the individual Chicano himself. He learns in 
his father’s tongue, but he also learns in 
English well enough so that language is no 
longer a barrier; he retains his own culture, 
but he also knows enough of the majority’s 
rules and ways to compete successsfully if 
he chooses to. 

Cesar Chavez has made the Chicano’s 
cause well enough known to make that goal 
possible. While la huelga is in some respects 
a limited battle, it is also symbolic of the 
Mexican-American’s quest for a full role in 
U.S. society. What happens to Chavez's farm 
workers will be an omen, for good or ill, of 
the Mexican-American’s future. For the 
short term, Chavez's most tangible aspira- 
ation is to win the fight with the grape 
growers. If he can succeed in that difficult 
and uncertain battle, he will doubtless try 
to expand the movement beyond the vine- 
yards into the entire Mexican-American 
community. 
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AN ANGLO-CHICANO LEXICON 


As with other minority groups, there is a 
special vocobulary used by and about Mesi- 
can Americans, The words, naturally, are 
mainly Spanish. Among them: 

Anglo: white, non-Mexican American, 
Though normally used simply in a neutral, 
descriptive manner, the term sometimes has 
pejorative overtones. It has to some extent 
replaced gringo. Agringada describes a Mex- 
ican American who has gone completely 
Anglo in his way of life. 

Barrio: literally “district,” the Spanish- 
speaking quarter of a U.S. city; also, colonia. 

Bracero; Mexican citizen brought into the 
U.S. temporarily and usually in groups to 
add to the existing labor force at times of 
peak activity. The program, begun during 
World War II to relieve manpower shortages, 
was ended—over farmers’ protests—in 1964, 
However, individuals known as “green- 
carders” (for the permits they hold) can 
work as aliens. 

La Causa literally, “the cause.” Cesar 
Chavez's farm-labor movement; also, more 
broadly, the advancement of Mexican Amer- 
icans. 

Chicano; Mexican American. A shortened, 
corrupted form of Mexicano, with the first 
syllable dropped and the “x” pronounced 
like ch in cheese, in the fashion of Mexico’s 
Chihuahua Indians. 

Hispano: descendant of the original Span- 
ish settlers of areas now part of the U.S. 
Used chiefly in New Mexico and Colorado to 
distinguish such Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans from later immigrants of Indian de- 
scent. 

La Huelga: the strike. 

Malinchista; traitor to the Mexican- 
American cause. From Malinche, the daugh- 
ter of a Mexican nobleman, who became 
Cortés’ mistress and aided the Spanish in 
their conquest of Mexico. 

Mestizo: person of mixed Spanish and 
Indian blood, as are most Mexican Ameri- 
cans, Gueros have relatively light skins; 
triguefios are somewhat darker. 

Pachuco: tough guy. Used of teenage 
Mexican-American boys in gangs. During 
World War II, dressed in gaudy zoot suits, 
they were the target of racial violence in 
Los Angeles and elsewhere. 

La Raza: the race, meaning all Mexicans 
and Mexican Americans, and derived from 
the mystical theory of the 19th century 
philosopher, Joseé Vasconcelos, that people 
of mixed race will inherit the earth. At 
best, it is a rallying cry betokening a mild 
form of cultural nationalism; at worst, it 
connotes outright racism. 

Tio Taco: literally “Uncle Taco,” the Mex- 
ican-American equivalent of an Uncle Tom. 
An equally contemptuous synonym is ven- 
dido, sellout. 

Wetback: illegal immigrant from Mexico, 
so called because a common means of entry 
was to swim the Rio Grande. 


PROFILES 
ORGANIZER I 

One Sunday morning last summer, I 
knocked on the door of a small frame house 
on Kensington Street, in Delano, California, 
that is rented by the United Farm Workers 
Organizing Committee for the family of its 
director, Cesar Estrada Chavez. It was just 
before seven, and no one came to the door, 
so I sat down on the stoop to wait. The stoop 
was shaded by squat trees, which distinguish 
Kensington Street from the other straight 
lines of one-story bungalows that make up 
residential Delano, but at seven the air was 
already hot and still, as it is almost every 
day of summer there in the San Joaquin 
Valley. On Kensington Street, a quiet strong- 
hold of the middle class, the Chavez house 
drew attention to itself by worn yellow-brown 
paint, a patch of lawn between stoop and 
sidewalk that had been turned to mud by a 
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leaky hose trailing away into the weeds, and 
a car, lacking an engine, which appeared not 
so much parked as abandoned in the drive- 
way. Signs that said “Don’t Buy California 
Grapes” were plastered on the car, and “Ken- 
nedy” stickers, fading now, were still stuck 
to posts on the stoop. The signs suggested 
that the dwelling was utilitarian, not do- 
mestic, and that the Chavez family’s com- 
mitment was somewhere else. 

In the time it must have taken Chavez to 
put on the clothes that are his invariable 
costume—a plaid shirt and work pants—and 
to splash water on his face, the back door 
creaked and he appeared around the corner 
of the house. “Good morning,” he said, rais- 
ing his eyebrows, as if surprised to see me 
there. “How are you?” Though he shook my 
hand, he did not stop moving; we walked 
south on Kensington Street and turned west 
at the corner. 

Chavez has an Indian’s bow nose and lank 
black hair, with sad eyes and an open smile 
that is both shy and friendly. He is five feet 
six inches tall, and since a twenty-five-day 
fast in the winter of 1968 he has weighed 
no more than a hundred and fifty pounds. 
Yet the word “slight” does not properly de- 
scribe him. There is an effect of being cen- 
tered in himself so that no energy is wasted, 
and at the same time he walks lightly. 

In the central part of Delano (pronounced 
De-lay-no), the north-south streets have 
been named alphabetically, from Albany 
Street, on the far west side, to Xenia, on the 
east; the cross streets are called avenues and 
are numbered. On Eleventh Avenue, be- 
tween Kensington and Jefferson, a police 
car moved out of an empty lot and settled 
heavily on its springs across the sidewalk. 
There it idled while its occupant enjoyed 
the view. Having feasted his eyes on the pub- 
lic library and the National Bank of Agri- 
culture, the policeman permitted his gaze 
to come to rest on the only two citizens in 
sight. His cap, shading his eyes from the 
early sun, was much too small for him, and 
in the middle of his mouth, pointed straight 
at us, was a dead cigar. He looked me over 
long enough to let me know he had his 
eye on me, then eased his wheels into gear 
again and humped on his soft springs onto 
the street. Chavez raised his eyebrows in a 
characteristic expression of mock wonder- 
ment. Then he waved at the back of a 
building that fronted on Jefferson Street. 
“That’s our station house,” he said, in the 
manner of a man who is pointing out, with 
pardonable pride, the main sights of his city. 
As we walked on, he talked about how he 
had come to be a labor organizer. 

Until Chavez appeared, union leaders had 
considered it impossible to organize sea- 
sonal farm labor, which is in large part illit- 
erate and indigent, rarely remains in one 
place long enough to form an effective unit, 
and is composed mostly of minority groups 
that invite hostility from local communities. 
In consequence, strikes, protests, and unions 
had been broken with monotonous eff- 
clency—a task made easier by the specific ex- 
clusion of farm workers from the protec- 
tion of the National Labor Relations Act, 
which authorizes and regulates collective 
bargaining between management and labor. 
In a state where cheap labor, since Indian 
days, has been taken for granted, like the 
sun, reprisals were swift and sometimes fatal, 
and the struggles of Mexican-American farm 
workers for better conditions have met with 
defeat after defeat. 

In 1947, when Chavez was twenty, he him- 
self picketed the cotton fields of Corcoran, 
& few miles north of Delano, for the National 
Farm Labor Union, and watched the union 
fail. As a migrant laborer who had not been 
able to afford enough time from the fields 
to get past the seventh grade, he often dis- 
cussed the frustrations of the poor with his 
wife, Helen, and his brother Richard, but he 
saw no way to put his feelings into action un- 
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til 1952. That year, when he and Richard 
were living across the street from each other 
in San Jose and working together in the apri- 
cot groves, a new venture called the Com- 
munity Service Organization, which had 
been set up in Los Angeles to do something 
about the frustrations of the Mexican-Amer- 
ican poor in California, was preparing to open 
a chapter in San Jose. The C.S.O. was a proj- 
ect of the Industrial Areas Foundations, 
based in Chicago and headed by Saul Alinsky, 
who describes himself as a “social activist.” 
When the man Alinsky had assigned to or- 
ganize the C.S.O. asked a parish priest in San 
Jose for a list of likely recruits, he was given 
the name of Cesar Chavez. “I came home 
from work and they told me this gringo 
wanted to see me,” Chavez said. “In those 
days, when a gringo wanted to see you it was 
something special—we never heard anything 
from whites unless it was the police. So, any- 
way, Helen says, ‘Oh, no, it must be some- 
thing good for Mexicans—money and a bet- 
ter job and things!” Chavez's expression 
conveyed what he thought then about prom- 
ises of something good for Mexicans. “You 
see, Stanford had people nosing around, 
writing all kinds of screwy reports about 
how Mexicans eat and sleep—you know—and 
& lot of dirty kind of stuff, and Berkeley had 
its guys down there, and San Jose State. A11 
the private colleges. They were interested in 
the worst barrio, the toughest slum, and they 
all picked Sal Si Puedes.” 

“What?” I said. 

“Sal—" 

“Escape If You Can?” 

“Yah. That’s what our barrio was called, 
because it was every man for himself, and 
not too many could get out of it, except 
to prison. Anyway, we were just sick and 
tired of these people coming around asking 
stupid questions. I said to hell with him. 
Well, he came the next day again and said 
he would come back in the evening, so when 
I got home I went across the street to 
Richard’s house, and in a little while this old 
ear pulled up and this gringo knocked on 
my door, and Helen told him I was working 
late or something. As soon as he left, I came 
back and said, ‘What happened?’ and she 
said, ‘He’s coming tomorrow,’ and I said, 
‘Well, I'm not going to be here tomorrow.’ 
So I came home from work and just dumped 
my lunch pail and my sweater and went Over 
to Richard’s house, and the same thing hap- 
pened again. Helen said he was coming back 
tomorrow, and I said I wouldn’t see him, and 
she said, ‘Well, this time you tell him that, 
because I’m not going to lie to him anymore.’ 
So he came and talked to me. His name 
was Fred Ross. I was very closed. I didn’t say 
a thing. I just let him talk. I'd say, ‘Yes,’ and 
nod my head, but half the time I was plotting 
how to get him. Still, there were certain 
things that struck me. One of them was how 
much I didn’t like him even though he was 
sincere. I couldn't admit how sincere he was, 
and I was bothered by not being able to look 
at it. And the other thing was he wore kind 
of rumpled clothes, and his car was very 
poor. Well, he wanted a meeting as soon as 
possible to talk about what the C.S.O. could 
do, and I said, ‘How many people do you 
want?’ and he said, ‘Oh, four or five,’ and I 
said, ‘How about twenty?’ ‘Gee, that'd be 
great!’ I had my little plan, you see. So I 
invited some of the rough guys in the 
barrio, and I bought some beer and told them 
how to handle it—when I switched my 
cigarette from my left hand to my right, 
they could start getting nasty.” 

The memory of his own behavior made 
Chavez frown, “These damn people used to 
talk about fifty-year patterns, and how did 
we eat our beans and tortillas, and whether 
we'd like to live in a two-bedroom house in- 
stead of a slum room—things like that. They 
try to make us real different, you know, be- 
cause it serves their studies when they do 
that. I thought this guy meant to snoop like 
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all the rest. We didn’t have anything else in 
our experience to go by. We were being 
pushed around by all these studies. So we 
were going to be nasty, and then he'd leave, 
and we'd be even. But I knew all the time 
that this gringo had really impressed me and 
that I was being dishonest. So we had a 
meeting, and he came in and sat down and 
began to talk about the Mexican-Ameri- 
cans—no, not about them but about farm 
workers. And then he took on the police and 
the politicians—not rabble-rousing, either, 
but saying the truth. He knew the problems 
as well as we did—he wasn’t confused about 
the problems, like so many people who want 
to help the poor. He talked about the C.S.O. 
and then the famous Bloody Christmas case, 
& few years before, when some drunken cops 
beat up some Mexican prisoners down in 
L.A. I didn’t know what the C.S.O. was or 
who this guy Fred Ross was, but I knew 
about the Bloody Christmas case, and so 
did everybody in that room. Some cops had 
actually been sent to jail for brutality, and 
it turned out that this miracle was thanks 
to the C.S.O. By this time, a couple of guys 
began to get a little drunk, you know, and 
began to press me for some action. But I 
couldn't give the signal, because the gringo 
wasn’t a phony. I mean, how could I? I 
couldn’t do it, that’s all. So some of them 
got nasty, and I jumped in and said, “Listen, 
the deal’s off. If you want to stay here and 
drink, then drink, but if you can’t keep your 
mouth shut, then get out.” They said I had 
chickened out, so I took them outside and 
explained. There were a couple of guys that 
still wanted to get this gringo, but, anyway, 
the meeting continued, and he put every- 
thing very plainly. He did such a good job of 
explaining how poor people could build pow- 
er that I could even taste it, I could feel it. 
I thought, Gee, it’s like digging a hole— 
there’s nothing complicated about it! There 
was still a note of discovery in Chavez's 
voice, sixteen years later. 

“You see, Fred was already an organizer 
when Alinsky hired him. I guess some of his 
theories came from Alinsky, but I learned 
everything from Fred. Anyway, I walked out 
with him to his car and thanked him for 
coming, and then I kind of wanted to 
know—well, what next? He said, ‘Well, I 
have another meeting,» and I don’t suppose 
you'd like to come?’ I said, ‘Oh, yes, I would.’ 
I told the others I would be right back, and 
I got in his car and went with him, and 
that was it, That first meeting ... I'd never 
been in a group before, and I didn’t know 
a thing. Somebody asked for a motion, and 
I didn’t know what the hell they were talk- 
ing about. The next day, I tried to get an- 
swers from my friends, and none of us knew. 
We were just a bunch of pachucos—you 
know, long hair and pegged pants. But Fred 
had wanted to get the pachucos involved— 
no one had really done this—and he knew 
how to handle the difficulties that came up, 
and he didn’t take for granted a lot of little 
things that other people take for granted 
when they're working with the poor. He had 
learned, you know. Finally, I said, ‘What 
about the farm workers?’ and he said that 
the C.S.O. could be a base for organizing 
farm workers, and it was a good prediction— 
not exactly as he envisioned it, but it came 
about.” 

Chavez laughed. “I was his constant com- 
panion. I used to get home from work be- 
tween five and five-thirty, and he'd say, ‘I'll 
pick you up at six-thirty—give you a little 
time to clean up and eat,’ and I'd say, ‘No, 
I don’t want to clean up and eat. Pick me up 
at five-thirty—wait for me!’ So he would be 
waiting when I got home from work, and I’d 
just drop off my lunch pail and rush right 
out—maybe change my shirt. I was observ- 
ing how he did things, how he talked to 
people and how patient he was, and I began 
to learn. A lot of people worked with him, 
but learned what I learned. I think the rea- 
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son was that I had more need to learn than 
anybody else. I really had to learn. So I'd pay 
attention to the smallest detail, and it be- 
came sort of a—well, I’d use the word ‘game’ 
if it didn’t throw a wrong light on it. It 
wasn't a job, and at the same time it was 
very, very important, trying to understand 
these things and then apply them.” 

Chavez first joined the C.S.O. as a volun- 
teer in a voter-registration drive. The organi- 
zation of Mexican-American bloc voting was 
a first lesson in his understanding of how 
to build a power base. “Most of the volun- 
teers were college people, or had good jobs. 
Very few were farm workers. I had a part- 
time job in a lumberyard. The voter regis- 
tration depended on as many evenings as 
you could give, and soon so many people 
stopped showing up that we had to find a 
new chairman every day. Finally, I was the 
only one who went with Fred every night, 
so he made me chairman. So here I am in 
charge, and where do I start? I can't go to 
the middle class, or even the aspiring middle 
class, for my deputy registrars—I have to go 
to my friends in Sal Si Puedes. So I round 
up about sixteen guys’—at the memory, he 
began to smile—‘“and not one of them can 
qualify as a deputy registrar, not one. They 
can’t even vote! Every damn one of those 
guys had a felony!” He laughed. “Well, they 
could still knock on doors, you know, and 
they put out a lot of energy.” 

Some months later, with Alinsky’s ap- 
proval, Chavez was hired by Fred Ross as 
an organizer to work on voter registration 
and citizenship training. After six months in 
San Jose, he took over Ross’ C.S.O. chapter 
in Decoto, and two weeks later was asked to 
start a new chapter in Oakland. He was still 
so poorly educated that he could scarcely 
read. He was small and thin, and looked 
much younger than his twenty-seven years, 
and he lived in terror of the meetings he 
was supposed to run. He would drive back 
and forth in front of the house where one 
was to be held, then dart in and sit in a 
corner until he was forced to identify him- 
self as the organizer, But his first big meet- 
ing in Oakland was a success, and Fred Ross 
recognized it as a kind of turning point for 
him; soon after, Ross put Chavez in charge 
of the whole San Joaquin Valley. In the next 
few years, Chavez established chapters in 
Madera, Bakersfield, and many other towns. 
He was already a good organizer, and he got 
better as he developed techniques of his own. 
He learned to beware of established pre- 
cepts, to cut around the entrenched local 
leadership, and to avoid philosophizing in 
favor of clear illustration and example (“You 
have to draw a simple picture and color it 
in,” he often says), and, above all, he recog- 
nized that organizing required time. From 
forty to fifty per cent of California farm 
workers, he estimates, are illiterate in Eng- 
lish and nearly so in Spanish. “You have to 
spend time with people that’s all,” he told 
me, “If he is interested, it make no difference 
if a man can read of write—he is a man.” 

In the early fifties, the Cold War reaction 
that congealed around McCarthyism was 
widespread in the Valley, and a man who en- 
couraged Mexican-Americans to vote struck 
many people as an obvious subversive. Cowed 
by local patriots, his own people in the Ma- 
dera chapter began investigating Chavez for 
symptoms of the dread Communism, and 
then retreated, abashed, when he challenged 
them to do this in his presence, not behind 
his back. According to Chavez, the experi- 
ence taught him not so much how foolish 
it was to expect gratitude as how patheti- 
cally afraid poor people were. Subsequently, 
he had to return to San Jose and rebuild 
the C.S.O. chapter there: in the absence of 
strong leadership, the people had withdrawn 
again into apathy. Nevertheless. the C.S.O. 
was gaining strength. and its new power was 
reflected, among other ways, in the increased 
expense accounts of its staff. Politicians and 
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professional people attached themselves to 
the organization for purposes of prestige, and 
meanwhile the organization's own leaders op- 
posed what they regarded as Chavez’s im- 
practical demand that they try to organize 
a union of farm workers. At meeting after 
meeting, Chavez spoke out against the new 
luxurious habits and the softening of pur- 
pose—the “erosion,” which he speaks of to 
this day as the thing most to be feared in 
his own union. To symbolize his protest, he 
showed up at meetings unshaven and tie- 
less—he has been tieless ever since—and re- 
fused any further increase in his own salary. 
“To come in a new car into a community 
of poor people to organize them—that doesn’t 
work,” he told me. “And if you have money 
but dress like they do, then it’s phony. Pro- 
fessional hunger.” He grunted in disgust. 
“You can be hungry and have money in the 
bank, or you can be hungry and have no- 
where to go. There’s a big difference.” 

In 1962, having failed to interest the C.S.O. 
in organizing farm workers, Chavez quit the 
organization and settled in Delano, where he 
began his campaign to win for farm workers 
the right to organize in their own behalf 
that is enjoyed by all other large labor groups 
in the United States. The union he heads is 


* now engaged in a strike to organize the work- 


ers of the entire California grape industry, 
and it has called a nationwide boycott to 
support the strike. If his organization sur- 
vives, it will be the first effective farm work- 
ers’ union in American history. 

A car coming up behind us slowed down 
suddenly. Chavez, like a feeding deer, showed 
his awareness with a sidelong flick of his 
brown eyes, but he did not turn, and he did 
not stop talking. A voice called out in Span- 
ish, asking him if he would like a lift. He 
smiled and waved, then pointed to a church 
two streets away. “No, gracias! Yo voy a la 
misa!” 

A sign giving the name of the pretty stucco 
church at the corner of Eleventh Avenue 
and Clinton Street—Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe—was garish and utilitarian, and the 
churchyard was a parking lot, enclosed by 
a chain-link fence. But the place was planted 
with cypress, pines, and yew, which, in the 
early light, threw cool, fresh shadows on the 
white stucco under a red tile roof. Two white 
crosses stood outlined against the hot blue 
of the sky. Chavez hurried across the con- 
crete. Though he had said nothing to me 
about church, it appeared that he had been 
bound here all along. “Let’s just go in for 
a little while,” he murmured. He was hurry- 
ing now as if a little late, though in fact 
the Mass was very near its end. Inside, he 
moved into the shadows on the left, where 
he crossed himself with water dipped from 
a font in the rear wall and subsided onto his 
knees behind the rearmost pew. The people 
had begun to sing “Bendito.” All were stand- 
ing, but Chavez remained there on his knees 
behind them until the hymn was finished 
Alone in the shadows of the pew, the small 
Indian head bent on his chest and the toes 
of his small shoes turned inward, he looked 
like a child at prayer beside his bed. 

Outside, under the evergreens, members 
of the congregation greeted Chavez. 

“Buenos dias!” 

“Cesar! Cómo está?” 

At one point, Chavez answered “O batal- 
lando con la vida!” (“Oh, I am still strug- 
gling with life!) He grinned at me. A 
Filipino in his sixties came up with a fine, 
wordless smile and pumped Chavez’s hand 
in both his own. 

“That’s one of the brothers.” Chavez said 
when the old man had gone. (The term 
“brother” is used to describe a union mem- 
ber. but it also has the connotation of “soul 
brother.” and is so used by Chavez.) 

A young priest. Father Mark Day. came up 
and spoke heartily to Chavez. The following 
Sunday. he said. the Catholic churches of 
Delano would speak out in favor of the work- 
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ers’ right to form a union. Hearing this, 
Chavez merely nodded. Many national church 
groups, and particularly the Migrant Minis- 
try of the National Council of Churches, had 
long ago come to his support, with personnel 
as well as money, and Father Day, a Francis- 
can, had been assigned to the farm workers 
in 1967. But the local clergy, Catholic as well 
as Protestant, had denounced the grape strike 
or dodged the issue, for fear of offending the 
growers, most of whom are Catholics of 
Italian or Yugoslav origin and are important 
contributors, Chavez’s union was allowed to 
hold its strike vote in the parish hall of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe in 1965, but until Father 
Day and two other Franciscans took it over 
the church did not support the strike. (“I 
find it frankly quite embarrassing,” Father 
Day has said, “to see liberals and agnostics 
fighting vehemently for social justice among 
agricultural workers while Catholic priests sit 
by and sell them religious trinkets along 
with distorted notions of Christianity.”) It 
was only in recent months that—more and 
more embarrassed by the example of outside 
clergy of all faiths, many of whom had 
marched in the union picket lines—the De- 
lano clergy had begun making some attempts 
to reconcile the growers to the union. 

The young priest spoke to Chavez of the 
large Zaninovich clan, some of whom came 
to Mass at Our Lady of Guadalupe. “If they 
would just get together with their workers,” 
he said, “we wouldn't have any problems.” 

Chavez looked doubtful, but he nodded 
politely. “Yes,” he said, after a moment, “this 
church is really coming to life.” With Chavez, 
it is often impossible to tell when he is jok- 
ing and when he is being serious, because 
he is so often both at the same time. 

A worker in a soiled white shirt with a 
fighting cock in bright colors on the pocket 
stood waiting for a hearing. Though Chavez 
is available to his people day and night all 
week long, it is on Sunday that they usually 
come to see him, and his Sundays are all 
devoted to this purpose. “. . . buscando traba- 
jo,” I heard the worker say when he had 
Chavez's ear: he was looking for work. The 
man had just come in from Mexico on a 
“green card,” or visa, which is a symbol of 
the most serious obstacle that Chavez's or- 
ganizing effort faces: the century-old effort 
of California farmers to depress wages and 
undercut resistance by pitting one group of 
poor people against another. 

By the eighteen-sixties, the Indians who 
were used as near-slaves in Spanish Cali- 
fornia had all but disappeared. In agricul- 
tural areas, they had been largely replaced, 
after the Gold Rush, by Chinese labor, orig- 
inally brought in to work on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. But the thrifty Chinese 
were resented and persecuted by a rabble of 
jobless whites for whom the Gold Rush had 
not panned out, and also by small farmers, 
who could not compete with the cheap labor 
force. Chinese immigration was ended by the 
Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882, and after that 
the big farmers turned to the importation of 
Japanese. The Japanese, too, were soon bit- 
terly resented, because they undercut all 
other labor. Even worse, they were better 
farmers than the Americans and they 
brought and cultivated poor land that no- 
body else had bothered with; this imperti- 
nence was dealt with by the Alien Lands Law 
of 1911, which prevented further acquisition 
of farm land by aliens. The next waves of 
farm laborers in California contained Hin- 
dus, Arabs, Armenians, and Europeans. The 
European and Armenian immigrants, less 
oppressed than other groups by the racial 
discrimination that had advanced the econ- 
omv of California from the start, gained a 
strong foothold. and the parents of many 
of the Valley farmers of today were among 
those immigrants. Mexican peasants had al- 
Ways crossed the border more or less at will, 
and after the Mexican Revolution of 1910 
starving refugees presented the growers with 
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a new source of cheap labor, which, because 
it was there illegally, had the additional ad- 
vantage of being entirely defenseless. Fili- 
pinos were brought in in the nineteen- 
twenties, and for a time cheap Mexican 
labor was undercut by cheap Filipino labor. 
Most of the Mexicans were deported after 
1929, when the Okies and Arkies and up- 
country Texans swarmed into California 
from the dust bowl; the Depression produced 
a heavy labor surplus among the native- 
born, and an effort was made to keep the 
border closed. Mexicans had been predomi- 
nant in the farm-labor force from 1914 until 
1934, and in those years, because of their 
illegal status, they had tended to be more 
tractable than other groups, For the most 
part, it was Filipinos and Anglos—as non- 
Mexican whites are called in California—who 
staged the famous farm strikes of the nine- 
teen-thirties. The Filipinos became known 
during this period for their militance and 
for their refusal to scab on other workers 
or underbid them. After the Philippine Is- 
lands Independence Act of 1934, the importa- 
tion of Filipinos came to an end, and their 
numbers have been dwindling ever since. By 
1942, the Chinese had long since moved to 
the cities, the Japanese had been shut up 
in concentration camps, the Europeans had 
graduated from the labor force and become 
farmers, and other Anglos had drifted into 
the booming war economy of factories and 
shipyards; the minority groups that re- 
mained were not numerous enough to har- 
vest the enormous quantities of produce that 
the war demanded. The farm-labor emer- 
gency was met by a series of agreements with 
the Mexican government known collectively 
as the bracero program, under which large 
numbers of Mexican field hands, or braceros, 
were brought into California and other states 
of the Southwest by truck at harvest time 
and trucked out again when the harvest was 
over. The bracero program was so popular 
with the growers that it was extended when 
the war ended. In Washington, lobbyists for 
the growers argued successfully that Amer- 
icans would not do the hard stoop labor 
required in harvesting cotton, sugar beets, 
and other crops; hence the need for exten- 
sion of the Bracero program, Everyone con- 
veniently forgot that the white fruit tramps 
of the thirties had done plenty of stoop 
labor, and that workers of all colors were 
available to the farms if a living wage and 
decent conditions could be obtained. But 
the Mexicans, whose poverty was desperate, 
worked long, hard days for pay as low as 
sixty cents an hour, and were used to under- 
mine all efforts by indigenous workers to 
hold out for better treatment. By 1959, an 
estimated four hundred thousand foreign 
workers (mostly Mexicans but including 
small numbers of Canadians, in the potato 
fields of Maine, and British West Indians, 
in the Florida citrus groves) were obtaining 
work in the United States, although four 
million people here were unemployed. 
Churches and various citizens’ groups began 
protesting the lot of the farm workers—espe- 
cially that of domestic migrant laborers— 
and at the end of 1964 Public Law 78, the 
last and most notorious phase of the bracero 
program, was allowed to lapse. (This was a 
year in which Congress passed significant 
poverty and civil-rights legislation, but P.L. 
78 was primarily a casualty of congressional 
concern over the outflow of gold.) The death 
of P.L. 78 seemed to be the birth of hope 
for a farm union, but by 1965, when the 
current grape strike in California began, the 
growers had found another means of ob- 
taining the same cheap labor. Under P.L, 
414 (the Immigration and Naturalization 
Act of 1952), large numbers of foreigners 
were permitted to enter the United States 
as “permanent resident aliens,” on a special 
green visa card, “Green-carders” can become 
citizens after five years or residence—and 
pay taxes, be drafted, and qualify for Social 
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Security while they wait. A migrant agricul- 
tural worker can earn fifteen times as much 
for a day's work in the United States as he 
can in Mexico, but most Mexicans have de- 
clined the opportunity to become citizens. 
Instead, they “commute,” taking their high 
harvest w estimated fifteen million 
dollars’ worth in 1967—back to their homes 
each year. Under the law, no green-carder is 
supposed to work in a field where a labor 
dispute has been certified, but enforcement 
has been desultory, to say the least, and 
although almost half of the members of 
Chavez's union are not United States citi- 
zens, many Mexicans have become strike- 
breakers. As long as farm workers are ex- 
cluded from the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act, they have no legal 
means of forcing employers to negotiate. 
When their strike was subverted by imported 
scabs and antipicketing injunctions, they 
resorted to what the growers call an “illegal 
and immoral” boycott. 

The man with the fighting cock on his 
shirt was a union green-carder who did not 
wish to cross picket lines. At the moment, 
however, there were more union workers than 
union jobs—only three growers out of sev- 
eral dozen in the Delano area had signed, 
contracts with the United Farm Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee—and Chavez encouraged 
the man to take a job wherever he could find 
it. He did not have to encourage the man to 
help the union on the job by whatever means 
he could; the man complained that Social 
Security payments had been deducted from 
his last paychecks even though no one had 
asked for his Social Security number. Chavez 
says that workers who cannot read are 
chronic victims of petty paycheck chiseling 
on the part of both labor contractors and 
growers. “Those people make a lot of money 
that way,” Chavez said. “A lot.” At that mo- 
ment, he looked ugly. “In the union, they 
get an honest day's pay, because both sides 
understand the arrangement and accept it. 
Without a union, the people are always 
cheated, And they are so innocent,” 

We walked along Eleventh Avenue to Al- 
bany Street and turned south along cotton 
fields. The day was hot now, and the flat 
farmland stretched away unbroken into dull 
mists of agricultural dust and sprays, still 
unsettled from the day before, that hid the 
round’ brown mountains of the Coast Range. 
Chavez said that many of the green-carders, 
and especially those who intended to return 
to Mexico, felt they could do better than the 
union wage scale by working furiously for 
nonunion growers on a piecework basis; oth- 
ers refused to join the union out of igno- 
rance—they had never heard of 3 union—or 
out of fear of reprisal. “Out at Schenley—we 
have a contract there now—there was a guy 
named Danny,” Chavez said. “Danny was so 
anti-union that he went to the management 
and said, ‘Give me a gun. I'll go out and kill 
some of those strikers.’ He just hated us, and 
he didn't know why. He was working inside 
when we came with the picket line, and I 
guess he felt guilty about not joining us, so 
he went too far. And also, he told me later, ‘I 
didn't know what a union was. I never heard 
of a union—TI had no idea what it was or how 
it worked. I came from a small village down 
in Mexico,’ You see? It’s the old story. He 
was making more money than he had ever 
seen in Mexico, and the union was a threat. 
Anyway, we won there, and all the guys who 
went out on strike, they got their jobs back. 
And, man, they wanted to clean house, and 
they wanted to get Danny, and I said no. 
‘Well, he doesn’t want to join the union,’ 
they said. ‘And if he doesn’t join the union, 
he can’t work here.’ And so I challenged 
them, I said, ‘One man threatens you? Do you 
know what the real challenge is? Not to get 
him out but to get him in. If you are good 
organizers, you will get him, but you’re not— 
you're lazy!’ So they went after him, and the 
pressure began to build against him. He was 
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mad as hell. He held out for three months, 
and he was encouraged by the Anglos—the 
white guys. They had the best jobs—mechan- 
ics and all—and they didn’t want to join the 
union, either. But finally Danny saw the 
light, and they did, too. It took about six 
months before we actually got down to nego- 
tiating a contract after we won the election, 
and by the time we got around to setting up 
a negotiating committee Danny had not only 
been converted but been elected to the com- 
mittee, So when the committee walked in 
there, Danny was one of them, and the em- 
ployers stared at him. ‘What are you doing 
here, Danny?'” Chavez laughed. “And now 
he's a real St. Paul. He'll never turn against 
the union, because he knows both sides. Peo- 
ple who don’t know, and come on so enthusi- 
astic and all at first, they might be turncoats 
one day, but not the ones like Danny. That's 
why the converted ones are our best men.” 

A car passed us, bursting with cries, and 
rattled to a halt a short way beyond. Two 
workers were driving a third out to the Forty 
Acres, the site of a new union headquarters 
that is being built, and Chavez suggested 
that we ride out there with them. The car 
turned west and rolled two miles through 
cotton and alfalfa to a barren area of mud, 
shacks, and unfinished construction on the 
north side of the road. The Forty Acres lies 
between a state road and the city dump, Use- 
less for farming in its present condition, the 
land was obtained in 1966 from a widow who 
is no longer wanted to pay the taxes on it. 
Here the car left us, to go back to town, and 
the third man, shouting cheerily to Chavez, 
went off to water some scattered saplings that 
were shrivelling in the summer heat. 

“We've planted a lot of trees,” Chavez said. 
“Elms, mostly, and Modesto ash—only the 
cheapest kinds.” He stood with his back to the 
road, hands in hip pockets, gazing with pleas- 
ure at the desolation. “Don’t get me started 
on my plans,” he said. To Chavez, the Forty 
Acres, on which he envisions the country’s 
first migrant workers’ center, is already very 
beautiful; he goes there regularly to walk 
around and let his plans take shape. ‘‘There’s 
alkali in this land,” he said, putting it mildly. 
“We're trying to get something growing here, 
to cut down the dust.” 

Near the highway, an adobe building with 
an orange tile roof, designed to house gas 
pumps, an automobile repair shop, and a co- 
operative store, had recently been completed, 
but was not yet in use. Behind it was a tem- 
porary aggregation of shacks and trailers. 
These accommodated a clinic and the offices 
of the union newspaper, El Malcriado (“The 
Rebellious Child,” “The Nonconformist,” 
“The Protester”—there is no simple transla- 
tion), which puts out editions in both Eng- 
lish and Spanish every fortnight. A green 
trailer bearing the legend “Mobile Health 
Center” was a contribution of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union; its 
medical staff, like the staff of El Malcriado 
and most of the rest of the U.F,.W.O.C. opera- 
tion, was entirely volunteer. So was the labor 
being done, intermittently, on the headquar- 
ters building, a gray shell on the west side 
of the property. The work at the Forty Acres 
was being supervised by Chavez’s brother 
Richard, who was away just then on a trip 
to help out with the boycott in New York. 
“The strike is the important thing,” Chavez 
said, moving toward the headquarters build- 
ing. “We work on the Forty Acres when we 
get a little money, or some volunteers.” The 
day before, six carpenters from a local in 
Bakersfield had given their Saturday to put- 
ting up gray Sheetrock interior walls, and 
Chavez, entering the building, was delighted 
with the progress. “Look at that!” he kept 
saying. “Those guys really went to town!” 
He told me that plumbing had been done by 
a teacher at Berkley, and that, two weeks be- 
fore, forty-seven electricians from Los An- 
geles, donating materials as well as labor, had 
wired the whole building in six hours. “You 
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should have seen it,” he said. “I could hardly 
get into the building. Everywhere I went, I 
was in somebody’s way, so I just went out 
through the window.” He turned in a com- 
plete circle. “Those guys really went to town! 
It’s entirely changed! The first center for 
farm workers in history!” 

Outside again, we walked around the 
grounds, in the hot emptiness of Sunday. 
“Over there’—he pointed—‘“will be another 
building, a little training center, mostly for 
people in the union, the organizers and ranch 
committees. Non-violent tactics, you know— 
though if it were just a matter of non-vio- 
lence, that could be studied in a monastery. 
It has to be real, you know—the mechanics 
of union work, and so forth. And also we 
want to be very strong about honesty. Some 
of these guys will be getting a lot of power 
as the union develops, and some will be 
very good and some won’t know how to 
handle it, If someone in the hiring hall is 
willing to take a bribe to put one guy ahead 
of another for a job, he may also be willing to 
steal a hundred dollars from the union, or 
accept a hundred dollars for an act of vio- 
lence, There’s all kinds of chances for cor- 
ruption, and things can go to hell very fast— 
we've seen that in other unions. So the best 
way to teach them is by example.” 

Chavez glanced at me. He is the least 
boastful man I have ever met, and, being 
a truly humble man, he does not waste his 
own time or his listener's with false humility, 
yet he is uncomfortable when the occasion 
arises to speak about himself, and may even 
emit a gentle groan. He grinned suddenly, 
glad to change the subject. “You know, we 
have some great guys in this union, some 
really great guys. We've put together farm 
workers and volunteers, people who just 
wanted to do something for the cause. We 
have so many volunteers that we save only 
the best. In a way, we're all volunteers, 
even the ones—the lawyers and everybody— 
whose salaries are paid by outside people. 
They’re not making any money. You start 
paying the strikers for what they should do 
for themselves, then everything is done for 
money and you'll never, never be able to build 
anything. Most of us work for five dollars 
a week. Outside people thought we were 
crazy—the Teamsters and everybody—but 
really it’s the only way we can stay in busi- 
ness. It’s a long, long haul, and there isn’t 
any money; and if we start paying wages, 
then it means that only a few can be hired, 
and a few can’t do as much as many. It 
has to be done that way. I’ve been in this 
fight for too long, almost twenty years, 
learning and learning, one defeat after an- 
other, always frustration. And then, of 
course, raising a family—you have to get 
your family to suffer along with you, other- 
wise you can’t do it, you know. But finally 
we are beginning to see daylight, and that’s 
a great reward. And then, you see, these farm 
workers will never be the same. If our union 
was destroyed today, these people would 
never go back to where they were.” 

Under the eaves of the garage, in the shade 
of its north wall, a blue wooden bench had 
been placed against the adobe. We sat there 
for an hour or more, cut off from the hot 
highway by the cool clay wall. Across the 
property to the north, dead cars glittered 
on the crown of the city dump, and to the 
west was a farm, with a solitary black-and- 
white cow in the barnyard; surrounding all 
was the flat, low, dusty green of vast crops. 
The adobe walls and orange tile roof were 
Chavez's own wish, to be repeated in the 
other buildings as they take shape; this idea 
came from the old Franciscan missions and 
from an adobe farmhouse of his early child- 
hood. “The people wanted something more 
modern—you know, kind of flashy—to show 
that they had a terrific union going here, but 
I wanted something that would not go out 
of fashion, something that would last,” he 
said. Eventually, the entire Forty Acres will 
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be surrounded by a high adobe wall, which 
will mercifully shut out its grim surround- 
ings. The flat, hard sky will be broken by 
trees, and there will be a fountain in a sunk- 
en garden, and a central plaza where no 
cars are to be permitted. 

Chavez drew his hopes in the dust with a 
dead stick. “Inside the walls, paths will lead 
everywhere, and we'll have places for the 
workers to rest,” he said. “There will be little 
hollows in the walls—you know, niches, 
where the people can put little statutes if 
they want, or birds and things. We'll have 
frescoes. Siqueiros is interested in doing that, 
I think. This place is for the people, and it 
has to grow naturally out of their needs.” 
He smiled. “It will be kind of a religious 
place, very restful, quiet. It’s going to be 
nice here.” He gazed about him. “I love do- 
ing this—just letting it grow by itself. Trees. 
We'll have a little woods.” He pointed to some 
Arizona cypress that had been planted along 
the property lines, but I noticed that many 
of the seedling trees had yellowed and died 
in the heat. 

Near the blue bench, a shaded passage 
penetrated the building. Opening off it to 
the left was a back door to the cooperative 
store, which was stocked with food for the 
strikers donated by individuals and agencies 
all over the United States. (During the strike, 
members have been able to get food there 
when not holding a job, and, if necessary, 
their rent has been paid out of the strike 
fund.) Opposite this back door to the coop- 
erative was the door of a small storeroom, 
eight feet by six. It was in that small room, 
behind thick walls that sealed away the 
sounds of the outside world, that Chavez had 
fasted for some three weeks. 

The fast began on February 14, 1968, just 
after Chavez returned from a fund-raising 
tour around the country. (Of such tours 
Chavez once remarked, “The speaker is just 
a little man in a big box. When the speech is 
over, he is put back in his box and carried 
on to the next place.”) Everywhere he had 
gone, the militant groups that supported him 
or sought his support had been talking about 
the violence and was being planned for the 
summer of 1968, and in Delano his own peo- 
ple were rivalling the growers with loose talk 
about quick solutions. It was winter, in the 
hungry time between the pruning and the 
girdling of vines, and the grape strike had 
been going on for two and a half years, and 
the workers were muttering that they had 
waited long enough. Hadn’t violence got re- 
sults in the ghetto riots of 1967? Perhaps a 
little burning in Delano, or an explosion or 
two, might force the growers to negotiate. 
Chavez could not deny this. “If we had used 
violence, we would have won contracts long 
ago,” he once told me, “but they wouldn't be 
lasting, because we wouldn't have won re- 
spect.” Depressed, he decided on the fast as a 
kind of penance for the belligerence that had 
developed in his own union. 

Chavez had fasted twice before, for periods 
of four days and ten days; he had no idea 
when he began how long this fast would last. 
“I started to fast on a Wednesday, and on 
Monday I called a special meeting in town 
and told the people what I was doing. I said 
that there was nothing to debate or decide, 
because it was a personal decision—that I 
knew I would not be able to carry out all my 
duties, because I would be in bed, but that 
I would do the best I could, and would al- 
ways be available to them. I told them I 
thought the best place for the fast was our 
own Forty Acres, I told them that I didn’t 
want anybody else to fast. Somebody might 
say, ‘Well, if Caesar can do it I can do it,’ but 
there was no reason for them to starve them- 
selves. For me, it was different—I was pre- 
pared and everything. So I got out of the 
meeting and I walked a couple of miles, and 
then Helen got a ride and caught me, and 
walked with me the rest of the way out here 
to the Forty Acres. I told everybody that the 
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fast should be kept as secret as possible, and 
if it got out I wouldn’t talk to the press. The 
people could come to see me day or night, 
and the strike would go on as usual, But it 
didn’t, and there was a lot of confusion. 
Even at the meeting, there were some people 
against, some people for. It was the sixth 
day or the eighth day before everybody ac- 
cepted it, When I disappeared, there was a 
rumor that I had been shot, and then every- 
body said that I was very sick, and finally 
we had to tell them the truth, but we still 
said we didn’t want any interviews or pic- 
tures or anything. I didn’t talk to the news- 
men—didn’t want to. I just wanted to con- 
tinue working.” 

He laughed. “I did more organizing out of 
that bed than I did anywhere, It was really 
a rest, though. To me, it was a vacation. As 
soon as the word got out, the members began 
to come. Just people! From all over the 
state! Mexicans, you know—farm workers. 
We estimated that ten thousand people came 
here during the fast—we never turned any- 
body away. And Negroes came, and Filipinos. 
Everybody! I didn’t know how the people 
were going to respond to the fast, but the 
Filipinos and the Mexicans have very similar 
traditions—the Spanish went to the Philip- 
pines and they did pretty much what they 
did in Mexico. Any way, everything went 
beautifully. The Filipinos came and began 
to paint the windows in some of the build- 
ings, and all kinds of little things began to 
appear. They weren’t artists, but the things 
looked beautiful.” He spoke this last word 
with great intensity, turning to look at me. 
“I think the fast was a sort of rest for the 
people, too. You know? Oh, I could go on for 
days about the things that happened in the 
fast that were really great! I guess one time 
I thought about becoming a priest, but I did 
this instead, and I'm happy to be a part of 
it. For me, this work is fun. It's really fun! 
It’s so great when people participate. Mex- 
ico is such a poor country, and I could never 
understand how after the Revolution they 
could produce all that beautiful art. But 
now I see it in our own strike. It’s only a 
very small revolution, but we see this art 
beginning to come forth. Art is becoming 
important to the people, and they are bring- 
ing these things. When they find themselves 
like this, they begin to appreciate some of 
the other things in life. I didn’t understand 
this at first, but they began to bring things. 
Offerings, you know—religious pictures, 
mostly. Some people brought a hundred-and- 
fifty-year-old Christ of the Miners, hand- 
made out of silver down in Mexico, and 
there were some other really valuable pieces. 
We've got everything safe, and we’ll put it on 
display one day here at the Forty Acres. The 
only pictures we got that weren’t of Christ 
or of a saint were of John Kennedy—there 
were many of them. And the people learned 
more about Martin Luther King and about 
Gandhi in that fast than if we had sat them 
down for a whole year of lectures. 

“Something else very beautiful happened. 
For years and years, the Mexican Catho- 
lics have been very discriminatory against 
the minortiy Mexican Protestants. They 
didn’t know anything about them, they 
were just against them, and I didn’t 
like it a bit. Well, we used to hold Mass 
every day in the store across from my room— 
we made it into a kind of chapel, And about 
the fifth day a Protestant preacher came. 
He works out there at Schenley, and he 
has a little church in Earlimart. And I said, 
‘How would you like to come and preach 
at our Mass?’ And he said, ‘What?’ I mean, 
such a thing had never happened, and he 
thought he would be stoned, because there 
was a lot of nonsense still going on between 
Catholics and Protestants. I told him this 
was a wonderful time to begin to repair some 
of the damage that had been done, the bad 
feeling, but he said, ‘I can’t preach here. 
T1l get thrown out.’ I said, ‘No, if that hap- 
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pens I'll go out with you.’ So he said. ‘All 
right, fine.’ And when he came I introduced 
him, gave the full name of his church and 
everything, so there was no room for doubt 
about where he came from, And he did it 
in great form, something like the Negro 
Southern preacher, but it wasn’t too much 
or anything. He knew the Bible by heart. 
He spoke about non-violence—from Mat- 
thew, I think. I think it was from Matthew. 
And the people accepted him. There was 
a great spirit. They just took him in. So 
three days later. I asked another one to 
come, and he came, and he was also great, 
and then a Negro minister came—it was 
beautiful. So then I went back to the first 
one and told him to come again and bring 
his whole group and sing some of those 
Mexican Protestant hymns. He said, “Gee, 
no.’” Chavez shrank back and imitated the 
clergyman's voice. “ ‘Sure,’ I said. ‘The peo- 
ple will love it.’ So they came and sang 
some real great Mexican Protestant music 
that we're not familiar with because of that 
prejudice. And now our Franciscan priest 
thas gone and preached out there, in that 
tittle Protestant church in Earlimart!” 

I asked him if his concept of the fast 
derived from Gandhi. 

“Well, partly,” he said. “In India, fasting 
is part of the tradition—there’s an Indian 
engineer here who is a friend and comes 
to see us, and he says that in India almost 
everybody fasts. But Mexicans have the Cath- 
olic concept of sacrifice. The penitencia is 
part of our history. In Mexico, a lot of peo- 
ple will get on their knees and travel for 
five miles. I don’t know much about Gandhi, 
so I read everything I could get my hands 
on about him, and I read some of the things 
that he had read, and I read Thoreau, which 
I liked very much. But I couldn't really un- 
derstand Gandhi until I was actually in the 
fast. Then the books became much mors 
clear. Things I understood but didn’t feel— 
well, in the fast I felt them, and there was 
some real insights. There wasn’t a day or a 
night that I lost. I slept in the day when 
I could, and at night, and I read. I slept 
on a very thin mattress, with a board—soft 
mattresses are no good. And I had the peace 
of mind that is so important. The fasting 
part Is secondary.” 

In the heavy Sunday silence of the Valley, 
Chavez got up from the bench and stretched 
and grinned, and we went back out into the 
sun. Ten o’clock had come and gone, and the 
blue sky had paled to a blue-white. In one 
corner of the Forty Acres, just off the high- 
way, was a heavy wooden cross made of old 
telephone poles, with ten-foot arms. It had 
been consecrated soon after the fast, and 
after the assassination of Robert Kennedy 
it was covered with a shroud, In late June, 
after two attempts to burn it, vandals had 
sawed it down. The charred remnants had 
been left there in the mesquite-desert dust, 
so that no one on either side should forget 
the event. Chavez glanced at the despoiled 
cross but made no comment. We went out 
onto the highway and walked toward town. 

During the fast, Chavez subsisted on plain 
water, but his cousin Manuel, who often 
guarded him and helped him to the toilet, 
was fond of responding to knocks on the 
door by crying out, “Go away, he’s eating!” 

I asked if in the fast he had had any 
hallucinations. 

“No, I was wide awake,” he said. “But 
there are certain things that happen, about 
the third or fourth day, and this has hap- 
pened to me every time I've fasted. It’s 
like all of a sudden when you're up at a high 
altitude and you clear your ears. In the same 
way, my mind clears—it is open to every- 
thing. After a long conversation, for ex- 
ample, I could repeat word for word what 
had been said. That’s one of the sensations 
of the fast. It’s beautiful. And usually I 
can’t concentrate on music very well, but in 
the fast I could see the whole orchestra and 
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everything, that music was so clear. That 
room, you know, is fireproof, and almost 
soundproof—not quite but almost. There’s a 
ten-inch wall, with six inches of poured con- 
crete. There were some Mexican guitars 
around—this was about the nineteenth day— 
and I turned to Helen and my brother Rich- 
ard and some of my kids and said, ‘I hear 
some singing.’ So everybody stopped talking 
and looked around. ‘We don’t hear anything.’ 
So I said, ‘I'll bet you I hear singing!’ So 
this time they stopped about forty seconds. 
‘But we don't hear anything!’ ‘Well,’ I said, 
‘I still hear singing.’ Then my sister-in-law 
glanced at Richard. Her expression was kind 
of funny, so I said, ‘We’d better investigate 
this right now, because either I’m hearing 
things or it’s happening.’ They said it was 
just my imagination, and I said, ‘Richard, 
please investigate for me, right now, because 
I won't feel right if you don’t.’ So Richard 
went outside, and there were some guys there 
across the yard having a drink, and they 
were singing.” Chavez laughed. “Then, toward 
the end, I began to notice people eating. 
Helen and everybody. I’d never really noticed 
people eat. It was so ...s0.. .” He strug- 
gled for words to express fascination and 
horror. “Well, like animals in a zoo. I couldn’t 
take my eyes off them.” 

I asked Chavez what had persuaded him 
to end the fast. 

“Well, the pressure kept building, espe- 
cially from the doctor. He was getting very 
concerned about the acids and things that 
I didn’t know anything about. A kind of can- 
nibalism occurs, you know—the acid begins 
to eat your fat, and you have to have a lot 
of water to clear your kidneys. First of all, at 
the beginning, I wouldn’t let him test me. I 
said, ‘If you declare me physically able to 
begin the fast, then it’s not a sacrifice. If 
you find out that I’m ill, there will be too 
much pressure not to do it. So let me begin, 
and after I’ve started, then we'll worry about 
what's wrong with me.’ But I forgot that the 
doctor was responsible for me—that if some- 
thing went wrong with me he would get it. 
So I argued and he worried. Finally, after 
the twelfth day, I let him check my urine, 
and about the seventeenth day I let him 
check my heart, and he said, ‘Well, you're fit.’ 
And I said, ‘I know I’m fit. I knew it when I 
got into this.’” On the twenty-first day of 
the fast, Chavez's physician, Dr. James Mc- 
Knight, insisted that he take medication, 
and also warned him to drink a few ounces 
of bouillon and unsweetened grapefruit juice. 
Dr. McKnight and many other people felt 
that Chavez might be doing himself perma- 
nent harm. Chavez did not agree. He said 
that the back pains that had been bothering 
for about ten years gave him less trouble 
during the fast than they had for some 
time, and that the chronic headaches and 
sinusitis from which he had suffered also 
disappeared. “After the fast, they gave me 
a complete analysis—blood and all that 
stuff—and do you know something?” Cha- 
vez smiled, shaking his head. “I was perfect!” 

Chavez told me that he could have gone 
on longer than he did, but that the pres- 
sure—all kinds of pressure— kept mounting. 
He smiled again. “Usually there was some- 
body around to guard me—give me water, or 
help me out if I had to go to the rest room— 
but one time, about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, they were singing out there, and then 
they fell asleep, and the door was open. And 
this worker came in who had come all the 
way from Merced, about fifty miles from 
here, and he'd been drinking. He represented 
some workers’s committee, and his job was 
to make me eat and break my fast.” Chavez 
laughed. “And he had tacos, you know, with 
meat, and all kinds of tempting things. I 
tried to explain to him, but he opens up this 
lunch pail and gets out a taco—still warm, 
a big one—and tries to force me. And I don’t 
want to have my lips touch the food. I mean, 
at that point food is no temptation—I just 
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thought that if it touched my lips I was 
breaking the fast, you see, and I was too 
weak to fight him off. This guy was drunk, 
and he was pretty big, and so he sits on top 
of me, he’s wrestling with me, and I'm going 
like this.” Chavez twisted and groaned with 
horror, rolling his eyes and screwing up his 
mouth in an imitation of a man trying to 
avoid a big, warm taco. “Oh! Ow!” he cried. 
“Like a girl who doesn’t want to get kissed, 
you know. I begin to shout for help, but this 
guy really meant business, He had told his 
committee, ‘Look, you pay my gas and TIl 
go down there and make him eat. He'll eat 
because I'll make him eat, I won't leave there 
until he eats.’ So he didn’t want to go back 
to Merced without results. First he gave me 
a lecture, and that didn’t work. Then he 
played it tough, and that didn’t work. Then 
he cried, and it didn’t work. And then we 
prayed together, and that didn’t work, 
either.” 

I asked if the man was still sitting on 
him while they prayed, and Chavez said he 
was. “He got my arms, like this.” Chavez 
gestured. “And then he got my hands, like 
this.” He gestured again. “In a nice way, you 
know, but he’s hurting me, because he’s so 
heavy. I’m screaming for help, and finally 
somebody—I think it was my cousin Man- 
uel—opens the door and sees this guy on 
top of me. Manuel thinks he’s killing me, 
but he’s so surprised he doesn’t know what 
to do, you know, so he stands there in the 
door for at least thirty seconds while I’m 
yelling, ‘Get him off of me!’ Then about fifty 
guys rush in and pull him out of there. I 
thought they were going to kill him because 
they thought he was attacking me. I can 
hardly speak, but I try to cry out. ‘Don’t do 
anything to him! Bring him back!’ ‘No!’ they 
yell. ‘Bring him back!’ ‘No!’ they yell. I’m 
shouting, you know. ‘Bring him back! I have 
to talk to him! Don’t hurt him!’ ” In describ- 
ing this scene, Chavez made his voice quaver 
piteously. “So finally they brought him back, 
He wasn’t hurt—he was too drunk. So I said, 
‘Sit down. Let me explain it.’ And I ex- 
plained it, step by step, and the guy’s cry- 
ing—he'’s feeling very dejected and hurt.” 
Chavez stopped on the highway shoulder, 
laughing quietly at the memory, in genuine 
sympathy with the emissary from Merced. 

“Anyway, the kids began to feel the pres- 
sure, and my father and mother,” he went 
on. “My dad began to lose his sleep. He’ll 
never talk about himself, but he’s over eighty, 
you know, so I got a little worried. He has 
fasted a couple of times himself. Once, he 
had dysentery and he couldn't clear it up, 
and he was dying. And one of those hoboes 
on their way through—this was in the De- 
pression and they were white Okies, mostly— 
one of them told my father not eating could 
take care of it. He said, ‘I'll either save you 
or I'll kill you, and I'll be back in three days, 
so you think it over.’ Well, my dad had been 
to a specialist and everything, and nobody 
could help him, but he said, ‘Hell, how can 
I stop eating? I can’t stop eating for even 
a half a day.’ An the hobo said, ‘No, you can 
go for twenty days, maybe thirty days.’ So, 
anyway, when the hobo came back my dad 
said he would try it. So he stopped eating, 
and in three days he got rid of the dysen- 
tery—there was nothing to feed it. He went 
for twenty days. So I said to him, ‘Dad, you 
fasted for twenty days,’ and he said, ‘Yes, 
but that was different.’ I had no set date in 
mind, but a combination of things made me 
end it on March 10th, after twenty-five days. 
I could have gone a few days more. I broke 
the fast on a Sunday—it must have been 
about one or two o'clock. I ate a small piece 
of bread. But actually I kept on fasting for 
the next four days, because you can't eat 
right away. So really I felt weaker after I 
broke my fast.” 

During the fast, Chavez had received a 
telegram from Senator Robert Kennedy (“I 
want you to know that I fully and unswerv- 
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ingly support the principles which led you 
to undertake your fast... . Your work and 
your belief have always been based solely 
upon principles of nonviolence... . You have 
my best wishes and my deepest concern in 
these difficult hours”), and the Senator, with 
a phalanx of the press, appeared in person on 
the epochal Sunday when the fast ended. 
Chavez had first met Robert Kennedy in Los 
Angeles back in 1960—a brief early-morning 
meeting concerned with a voter-registration 
drive for John Kennedy’s Presidential cam- 
paign—and in 1966, as a senator, Robert Ken- 
nedy had come to Delano for hearings of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor. 
“Even then, I had an idea he was going to 
be a candidate for the Presidency, and I was 
concerned for him because he endorsed us 
60 straightforwardly, without straddling the 
line,” Chavez told me. “This was a time when 
everybody was against us—the only people 
for us were ourselves, He didn’t have to go 
so far. Instead of that awful feeling against 
politicians who don’t commit themselves, we 
felt protective. He said that we had the right 
to form a union and that he endorsed our 
right, and not only endorsed us but joined 
us. I was amazed at how quickly he grasped 
the whole picture. In the hearings, when they 
began to call the witnesses, he immediately 
asked very pointed questions of the growers. 
He had a way of disintegrating their argu- 
ments by picking at the very simple ques- 
tions. He had to leave just before the hear- 
ings ended, but he told the press that the 
workers were eventually going to be or- 
ganized, and that the sooner the employers 
recognized this the sooner it was going to 
be over. And when reporters asked him if we 
weren’t Communists, he said, ‘No, they are 
not Communists. They're struggling for their 
rights.’ So he really helped us, and things 
began to change.” 

On March 10, 1968, while Senator Kennedy 
was in Los Angeles, le was notified that the 
fast was ending, and he chartered a plane 
and flew to Delano with Paul Schrade, head 
of the West Coast United Automobile Work- 
ers. At first, according to some of the people 
around Chavez, Kennedy seemed rather cold. 
“He felt kind of uneasy, and one of our peo- 
ple heard him ask Paul Schrade or somebody, 
‘What do you say to a guy who’s on a fast?’” 
Chavez told me. “He was only in the room 
with me about thirty seconds. He looked at 
me”—Chavez grinned mischievously—‘and 
he says, ‘How are you, Ce-zar?’ I said, ‘Very 
well, thank you. And I thank you for coming.’ 
He said, ‘It’s my pleasure,’ or something. So 
then we kind of changed the subject, I was 
very weak, and I did not know what to say, 
either. I think I introduced him to Paul 
Schrade.” Chavez laughed. “The TV people 
were there, and one poor cameraman got 
blocked out. I saw he was frantic, and I was 
too weak to shout, but finally I signalled to 
let him in, and they let him in, The poor guy 
was really pale. And he said, ‘Senator, this 
is probably the most ridiculous request I ever 
made in my life, but would you mind giving 
him a piece of bread?’ And the Senator gave 
it to me, and the camera rolled, and the man 
said, ‘Thank you very, very much,” 

Chavez, who used to be rather stocky, had 
dropped from a hundred and seventy-five 
pounds to a hundred and forty during the 
fast; bundled up in a dark checked hooded 
parka against the March cold, he was half 
carried to a Mass of Thanksgiving held in a 
Delano park, where an altar had been set 
up on a flatbed truck. During the offeratory, 
Paul Schrade, on behalf of his auto workers, 
presented the union with fifty thousand 
dollars for the construction of its new head- 
quarters at the Forty Acres. Relies Lopez 
Tijerina, a leader of New Mexico’s Mexican- 
Americans, gave a fiery speech, and Kennedy 
declared that he was present out of respect 
for “one of the heroic figures of our time.” 
After taking Communion with Chavez, he 
gave a speech in a Spanish so awful that he 
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stopped to laugh at himself. “Am I murder- 
ing the language?” he inquired, and was 
wildly cheered. “Hool-ga!” he shouted, in an 
effort to say “huelga,” which is Spanish for 
“strike.” “Hool-ga!” 

The Mass was attended by from four thou- 
sand to ten thousand people, depending on 
the source of the estimate, and Kennedy’s 
meeting with Chavez and with the crowds in 
Delano obviously enlivened him more than 
anything had in a long time. “He had a heck 
of a time getting from where we were sitting 
to the car,” Chavez told me. “The crowd was 
pushing and surging, and when he got there 
he didn’t get in. The way the people were re- 
acting, he wanted to stand there and shake 
their hand and talk to them. Everybody was 
afraid of so many people pushing like that, 
and when he got inside, the people were say- 
ing through the windows, ‘Aren't you going 
to run? Why don’t you run? Please run!’ 
Then the car got moving, and Kennedy 
turned to some people in the car with him 
and said, ‘Maybe I will. Yes, I think I will.’ 
So when he announced his candidacy a week 
later, it was no surprise to us. When Paul 
Schrade called to ask if I would endorse the 
Senator and run to be a delegate, I knew 
it would not be honorable to ask for some- 
thing in return. With most politicians, this 
would have been all right, but not with this 
man who had already helped us so much. 
After a three-hour discussion, our members 
voted unanimously that I should be a dele- 
gate, and we immediately began a voter-reg- 
istration drive for the primary in June. We 
worked right up to the last minute. We had 
a beautiful time, and the drive was a tre- 
mendous success. Some precincts went out 
a hundred per cent for Kennedy. But I was 
very tired after the voting, and I felt em- 
barrassed when my name was called at the 
victory rally at the Ambassador in Los An- 
geles, and so I left early, before the Senator 
came downstairs. The last time I ever talked 
bd ane was when he gave me that piece of 

Our shoes scuffed along on the highway 
shoulder, over the slag of broken stone, tar 
bits, glass, and flattened beer cans. Passing 
cars buffeted with hot wind the big yellow 
sunflowers that had gained a foothold be- 
tween the asphalt and the dull, man-poi- 
soned crop, and pressed toads, as dry as 
leaves, gave evidence in death a few wild 
things still clung to life in this realm of 
organophosphates and chlorinated hydro- 
carbons, Hard-edged and monotonous as 
parking lots, the green fields seemed without 
life. The road we walked across the Valley 
floor was as straight and rigid as a gun barrel, 
without rise or curve. 

Of all California’s blighted regions, the 
one that man has changed most is this great 
Central Valley, which extends north and 
south for almost four hundred miles, The 
Sacramento Valley, in the northern half, 
was once @ sea of grass parted by rivers; 
the San Joaquin Valley, adjoining the Sacra- 
mento to the south, was a region of shallow 
lakes and bulrush or tule marshes. Both of 
these sections of the Central Valley supported 
innumerable animals and birds, among which 
waterfowl, antelope, and tule elk were only 
the most common; there were also signifi- 
cant populations of wolves, grizzlies, cougar, 
deer, and beaver. To the Spanish, centered 
in the great mission holdings along the coast, 
the grasslands of the interior were scarcely 
known, and their destruction was accom- 
plished almost entirely by the wave of Amer- 
icans that followed hard upon the Gold Rush. 
Game slaughter became an industry, and the 
carnivores were poisoned; unrestricted graz- 
ing by huge livestock herds destroyed the 
perennial grasses. Oat grass, June grass, and 
wild rye gave way to tarweed, cheatgrass, and 
thistle, which were crowded, in turn, by rank 
annual weeds escaped from the imported 
food crops of the settlers. In the last part of 
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the nineteenth century, the huge corporate 
ranches were challenged for the dying range 
by huge corporate farms; the first big fac- 
tory crop was wheat, the second sugar beets. 
One by one, the tule marshes were drained 
and burned over; by the beginning of our 
century, the lakes and creeks, like the wild 
creatures, had disappeared without a trace, 
As the whole Valley dried, the water table 
that had once lain just below the surface 
sank away; the search for water became 
fiercely competitive, and in some places 
people resorted to oil-drilling equipment, 
tapping Ice Age aquifers hundreds of feet 
down. To replace the once plentiful water, 
the rivers were dammed and rechanneled; 
Shasta Dam destroyed the Sacramento, and 
Friant Dam choked off the San Joaquin. To- 
day, there are no wild rivers in the Valley, 
and very few in all of California; the streams 
of the Coast Range and the Sierras have been 
turned to irrigation, seeping across the Valley 
floor in concrete ditches. 

A car, bulging with children, slowed down, 
and the driver offered us a lift; when Chavez 
refused, the occupants shouted in surprise. 
The car swayed on, and a woman’s voice 
drifted back to us: “...su penitencia?" 
Chavez, glancing at me shyly, grinned. “Si, 
si,” he murmured. “Mi penitencia.” The 
driver of the next car, seeing Chavez refuse 
the ride, blared a loud greeting on his horn, 
and a child’s voice—“Hi, Mr. Chavez!"—was 
whiled upward and away in the hot, dusty 
wind of the car’s wake. 

A farm truck came by as we approached the 
town, and the sunburned face of a blond boy 
stared back at us. I wondered if he had 
recognized Chavez. “Some of the growers still 
get pretty nasty,” Chavez remarked, after 
a moment. “The worst are some of these 
young Anglo kids. They come by and give 
you the finger, and you wave back at them. 
Then they give you a double finger, and you 
wave back again. You don’t wave back to 
make fun of them—you just wave back.” 

As he spoke, Chavez stopped to pat a mangy 
dog, which flinched away from him; he 
squatted down to talk to it. “‘Hay mds 
tiempo que vida’—that's one of our dichos. 
‘There is more time than life." We don’t worry 
about time.” (In a letter to the head of a 
growers’ association, he once wrote, “Time ac- 
complishes for the poor what money does for 
the rich.”) 

Children and a woman greeted him from 
a shady yard, and he called back to ask the 
woman about her husband’s job. The 
woman's house was right next door to the old 
union office, now the hiring hall, a gray 
stucco building at the corner of Albany 
Street and First Avenue; this is the far 
southwest corner of Delano, and across the 
street, to the south and west, the vineyards 
stretch away. The hiring hall, which was 
originally a grocery, is in poor condition, 
because of old age and cheap construction, 
and also because of several hit-and-run as- 
saults, “One truck backed right into it,” 
Chavez said, bending to show me a large 
crack in the wall. “Practically knocked down 
the whole thing. See? See what he did there?” 
He straightened. “They broke all these win- 
dows. One time, they threw a flaming gaso- 
line-soaked rag through the window—that 
just about did it. But someone saw them and 
called the fire department, and they put it on 
the radio, and my brother Richard was listen- 
ing to the radio and took off and got over 
here quick. He had it out before the fire 
department got here.” Chavez shook his 
head. “One second more and the whole thing 
would have gone.” He laughed suddenly. 
“Man, they used to come here with bows and 
shoot fire arrows into the roof! We had to 
keep a ladder and a hose on hand for a 
long time.” 

Rounding the corner into First, we ap- 
proached the union headquarters, in a build- 
ing known as the Pink House. Although it 
was Sunday, several cars were parked along 
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the street, and two workers in clean denims 
stood on a bleached patch of lawn behind 
a low picket fence. Chavez hailed them: 
“Qué tal?” 

I talked with the two workers for a little 
while. In telling me about Chavez and the 
union, they interrupted each other out of 
pure enthusiasm. They both said that ifa 
secret ballot could be taken, ninety-five per 
cent of the workers on most ranches would 
be pro-union but that the workers were 
uneducated people who did not speak English 
very well and were afraid. “They scared if 
they do anything the boss just kick them 
out,” one of the men said. “And if you got 
kids you got to work, you know. If you got 
kids, you got to work every day.” He was a 
very big man with heavy eyebrows and steel- 
rimmed glasses. At the mention of children, 
he looked worried. 

“We know we livin’ in a free country, but 
the growers don’t know it yet,” said the 
other man, whose broad open face had a 
small mustache on it. “Why they don’t want 
a secret ballot? Because they afraid! When 
the picket line comes, they have everything 
out there to drown it out.” The man 
snickered with delight. “Man, they have 
radios, they have loudspeakers, car horns, 
bells!” 

One non-union grower, the men told me, 
was paying a dollar-sixty an hour at the 
moment, because he needed people for the 
harvest, but later he could drop the wage 
to a dollar-forty, and anybody who didn’t 
like it was out of a job. Union workers had 
a two-year contract, giving them a dollar- 
ninety an hour, which would automatically 
be raised ten cents the following year. Not 
only that but the work hours were reg- 
ulated now, with time and a half for over- 
time. 

The face of the man with glasses wrinkled 
in distaste. “Before Cesar was there, every- 
body was afraid.” To illustrate, he doffed his 
hat in a slow, obsequious gesture. “Now we 
not afraid no more.” 

“We got paid vacations now,” the other 
man said, in a voice suggesting that he 
could still scarcely believe it. “We got senior- 
ity. You know Henry? Well, we got this 
colored fella, Henry, that was out there 
eleven years and never got no seniority on 
the best jobs. Now he’s drivin’ a tractor, and 
he don’t believe it. He just don’t believe it.” 

Both men were silent. Then the man with 
the mustache said, “I want the union for 
every poor people in this country. I win 
more money, then they must win it, too. If 
you got a big family, one-forty an hour is 
not much—you got to work twelve to six- 
teen hours every day. This is the way they 
killin’ the peoples. A man workin’ seven days 
a week for twenty, thirty years—I don’t 
think that man is livin’.”’ 

In the late afternoon, Chavez sat down 
in the shade of the Pink House with a dele- 
gation of high-school students from East 
Los Angeles called the Young Adult Leader- 
ship Group. On his busiest day, Chavez 
seems unhurried; he is altogether where he 
is, Once, I asked him about a magazine inter- 
view in which his responses to the reporter 
seemed too simple, and Chavez nodded. “He 
was in a hurry,” he said. “So I was, too.” The 
students were mostly Mexican-Americans, 
along with a few whites and blacks. Some 
were straight and some wore long hair and 
hippie beads, but all were interested in help- 
ing the union boycott by picketing the East 
Los Angeles supermarkets. “We had a great 
reception in East L.A. when we went down 
to get the vote out for Senator Kennedy,” 
Chavez told them. “I went to many polling 
places and talked to the ladies and the men, 
and they knew all about the union. We made 
a lot of friends there. They send us food 
now, and some have come to visit us in 
Delano, Anyway, don’t let them kid you 
about those grapes coming from Arizona or 
Mexico. In East L.A., they shouldn’t be sell- 
ing any grapes at all.” He grinned. “They 
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should only be selling tacos and tamales, 
things like that.” The Mexican students 
laughed. 

Chavez talked about race prejudice and 
the problems he had had with it in his own 
union. “The chicanos”—the Mexican-Amer- 
icans—“wanted to swing against the Fili- 
pinos. We don’t permit that against anyone. 
I told them they'd have to get somebody 
else to run the union. You don’t take a vote 
on those things—whether to discriminate 
or not. You don’t ask people whether they 
want to do that or not—you just don’t do 
it.” He regarded his audience of black, white, 
and brown students. “That doesn't mean 
you can’t be proud to be what you are. In 
the union, we're just beginning, and you're 
just beginning. Mexican-American youths 
is just beginning to wake up. Five years ago, 
we didn’t have this feeling. Nobody wanted 
to be chicanos, They wanted to be anything 
but chicanos. But three months ago I went 
up to San Jose State College and they had 
a beautiful play in which they let everybody 
know that they were chicanos and that chica- 
nos meant something and that they were 
proud of it." He paused again. “In a con- 
flict area like here in Delano, you have to 
be for your people or against them. We don’t 
want to see anybody on the fence. I walk 
down the street here and I get insulted al- 
most as many times as I get a friendly wave. 
And that’s the way it should be—you have 
to be for or against. If you aren't committed 
one way or the other, then you might as well 
lie in the weeds.” 

The students told Chavez that the police 
in East Los Angeles had become very hostile, 
especially against the Brown Berets, a group 
of young Mexican-American militants who 
pattern themselves after the Black Panthers. 
A girl said, “The Man is after everybody now. 
I think they’re out to crush the whole chicano 
movement.” Discussing the police, the young 
people sounded tense and worried, and in 
their haste to confide their worry to Chavez, 
who looked worried himself, they interrupted 
one another. 

“Them thirteen that were arrested—” 

“Club you, man. They club you—” 

Chavez was nodding; he has told me that 
he feels it is only a matter of time before 
brown communities start exploding like the 
black ones. “But those police clubs will or- 
ganize the people,” he told the young visitors. 

After Chavez excused himself, the students 
chattered excitedly among themselves. Al- 
ready a few of them had acquired buttons 
that said “Viva LA Causa!” and “HUELGA!” 
One of the hippie contingent, a boy with dark 
skin and long hair, wearing wild beads and 
a green Che fatigue shirt, was pinning on 
& “GRAPE OF WRATH—DELANO” button. “We'll 
show these guys,” he told me. “Cesar don’t 
believe in violence, but we do.” Fists on hips, 
he tossed his chin toward his fellow-students, 
who were squealing, jostling, squalling, and 
flirting their way to a bus. “The Young Adult 
Leadership Group,” he said, and he gave a 
low, mocking whistle. 

At the Stardust Motel, I ran into the sun- 
burned blond boy I had seen staring at 
Chavez from a pickup truck. He turned out 
to be the nephew of a local grower, and was 
working in the vineyards for the summer, be- 
fore going to college. He had started at Cha- 
vez because a foreman in the truck had said 
that whenever he say a Mexican near Albany 
Street it was probably one of Chavez’s men, 
and now he was surprised to learn that he 
had actually seen Chavez himself. Most of the 
growers, I had already discovered, had never 
laid eyes on this dangerous figure, and prob- 
ably would not recognize him if they did. The 
nephew was handsome, pleasant, and polite; 
he called me “sir.” He said that although his 
generation felt less strongly than their 
fathers, and although some sort of farm 
workers’ union seemed inevitable, the Delano 
growers would let their grapes rot in the 
fields before signing a union contract with 
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Chavez. I asked if this was because Chavez 
was a Mexican. No, he said, it was because 
Chavez was out for himself and had no real 
support; even that three-day fast last winter 
had been nothing but a publicity stunt. 

A few days later, I drove down the Sandrini 
Road to Lamont, a farming town southeast 
of Bakersfield, where a small vineyard was to 
be picketed by Chavez’s people, The Lamont- 
Arvin-Weedpatch fields, celebrated by John 
Steinbeck in “The Grapes of Wrath,” are the 
southernmost in the San Joaquin Valley; 
here the grape harvest, which had scarcely 
begun in Delano, thirty-five miles to the 
north, was almost complete. 

At dawn, the hot summer air was already 
windless, and a haze of unsettled dust 
shrouded the sunrise. Trucks were unload- 
ing empty grape boxes for work crews at the 
ends of long rows of vines, which looked 
almost fresh in the thin dew, and men in 
charge, standing beside their pickups, 
watched my strange car approaching from a 
long way off. 

As I drew up behind the waiting vehicles, 
two men in the middle of the road began 
to argue. One said, “You don’t want to do 
that, Abe. You don’t want to do that. You 
do that and they’ll know they’re getting to 
you.” 

But the other, small and bespectacled, 
stomped over to my car. “You on our side?” 
he demanded. 

His companion, a husky, dark-haired man 
in his late twenties, came over to calm him 
down. Politely, to elicit my identity, he in- 
troduced the small man—Abe Haddad. “Bar- 
ling’s my name,” he added, hand extended. 
“Most people around here call me Butch.” 
He glanced at Haddad, who glared at me, un- 
mollified. “Our dads are partners in this 
field,” Barling explained. 

I asked how they had known they would 
be picketed this morning. 

“How did you know?” Haddad countered. 

I said that I had learned it from the union 
Office. 

“Well, we have a spy system, too,” he said. 
“But their system is a hell of a lot better.” 
He pointed to some unpicked vines near the 
public road, where his pickers would be work- 
ing within easy reach of the voices from the 
picket line. The pickets, he said, would ar- 
rive around seven-thirty, when the pickers 
were well settled at their work. If even one 
worker could be persuaded to walk off the job 
and give his name to agents of the United 
States Department of Labor, then a labor 
dispute would be certified, under P.L. 414. “I 
think me and Johnston’s are the only ones 
left around here that do not have a certified 
strike,” Barling remarked. But, in fact, I 
knew he was wrong: several people had 
walked off the Johnston farm after work the 
day before. 

Haddad and Barling told me that Chavez 
had been losing ground with the workers. “As 
far as your local help here, they don’t want 
no part of him,” Haddad said. “They wish 
he’d get the hell out of here.” 

I asked why. 

“Because they’re makin’ more money here 
than they could ever make with the union!” 
Haddad said. 

“The union, they only work a forty-hour 
week, so even with their wage increase they 
make less money,” Barling said. “On your 
union ranches, sure the wages are just as 
good, maybe better, but they don't let ‘em 
work the hours, work the days. The union 
is tryin’ to run a farm like a factory, and 
you cannot run a farm like a factory! 

When Haddad had gone. Barling acknowl- 
edged that the boycott had hurt him. “To- 
day the market is three dollars a box—I’m 
breaking even. Next week I could be going 
backward.” He laughed at his own helpless- 
ness. And even a grower with a small hold- 
ing, like Barling, is far better off than a man 
trying to subsist on a family farm. Two-thirds 
of California’s farms are of less than a hun- 
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dred acres, and even without the pressure 
of a strike the family farms are going under; 
California has lost fifty-three thousand 
farms—nearly half—in the last decade. Since 
1960, more than a quarter of America’s fam- 
ily farms have vanished, but it is the family 
that vanishes, not the farm; farm land, ab- 
sorbed by the large growers, has decreased 
only about four per cent in the same period. 
The small farm, with small capital and small 
margin, can afford neither the labor force nor 
the new machinery that keep increasing the 
advantage of the large ones. Rarely do the 
small farms cooperate in their production 
and distribution operations, or join forces to 
support the price of their smaller crop. Huge 
corporate enterprises, which can make money 
on a small profit from an enormous volume, 
are actually far more of a threat to Barling 
than Chavez's union. 

We stood around awhile, waiting for the 
pickets. Before long, Barling said, “Here they 
come now.” A caravan of ancient cars had ap- 
peared on the Sandrini Road. They drew off 
the pavement, and fifteen or twenty people 
got out, stretching. Carrying horns and 
“HUELGA!” banners, the pickets split into two 
groups, stationing themselves opposite two 
main crews of pickers. 

“Well, this is a pretty good-looking group,” 
Barling said, starting across the highway. 
“Sometimes we get a lot of these guys with 
long hair and beards.” He grinned bitterly 
through his own early-morning stubble. 
“Course, we know they’re actual grape pick- 
ers, not just a bunch of hippies from L.A.,” 
he said. “Don't get me wrong.” For the first 
time, and the last, we laughed together. He 
crossed the public road. Arms folded on his 
chest, legs wide apart, he took up a position 
where his workers could get a good look at 
the boss. 

Up and down the road, red strike flags 
fluttered, the only brightness in the sunny 
haze that stretched away to the brown 
shadows of the Tehachapi Mountains. Al- 
ready the voices of the pickets were calling 
to the workers. 

“Venga! Véngase! Compañero!” 

“Huelga! Huel-ga!” 

To Chavez, the picket line is the best school 
for organizers. “If a man comes out of the 
field and goes on the picket line, even for 
one day, that man will never be the same,” 
he once told me. “The picket line is the best 
possible education. Some labor people came 
to Delano and said, ‘Where do you train peo- 
ple? Where are your classrooms?’ I took them 
to the picket line. That’s where we train 
people. That’s the best training. The labor 
people didn't get it. They stayed a week and 
went back to their big jobs and comfortable 
homes. They hadn’t seen training, but the 
people here see it, and I see it. The picket 
line is where a man makes his commitment, 
and it’s an irrevocable commitment, And the 
longer he’s on the picket line the stronger 
the commitment. The workers on the ranch 
committees who don’t know how to speak, 
or never speak—after five days on the picket 
lines they speak right out, and they speak 
better. A lot of workers make their com- 
mitment when nobody sees them—they just 
leave the job and they don’t come back. But 
you get a guy who, in front of the boss and 
in front of all the other guys, throws down 
his tools and marches right out to the picket 
line—that’s an exceptional guy, that guy, but 
that’s the kind we have out on the strike. 
Oh, the picket line is a beautiful thing, 
because it does something to a human being. 
People associate strikes with violence, and 
we've removed the violence. Then people be- 
gan to understand what we are doing, you 
know, and after that they’re not afraid, And 
if you're not afraid of that kind of thing, 
then you're not afraid of guns—these things 
can't frighten you. If you had a gun and 
they had a gun, then you would be fright- 
ened, because it becomes a question of who 
gets the first shot. But if you have no gun 
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and they’ve got a gun, then—well, the guy 
with the gun has a lot harder decision to 
make than you have.” 

In the first months of the strike, in the 
autumn of 1965, local sheriffs and the state 
police of Kern and Tulare Counties followed 
the strikers everywhere they went. At that 
time, many of the ranch foremen carried 
guns, and shotgun blasts destroyed picket 
signs and car windows. The growers, startled 
by a walkout of several hundred harvest 
workers in the first few days, apparently 
meant to see to it that this strike was broken 
as quickly as all the rest, and they set about 
their business with a will. With policemen 
watching, they marched up and down the 
picket lines slamming the strikers with their 
elbows, kicking them, stomping their cowboy 
boots down on strikers’ toes; they cursed 
them, spat on them, and brushed them nar- 
rowly with speeding trucks. On September 23, 
1965, while picketing the house of a scab- 
labor contractor in Delano, a small striker 
named Israel Garza was knocked down re- 
peatedly by a grower before the police in- 
tervened; they had been warned by Chavez 
that he could not contro] the crowd if the 
attacks continued. The police reported to the 
Fresno Bee that they had dispersed the 
crowd “when one picket fell down.” The 
strikers accepted this treatment, in the ex- 
pectation that arrests would soon be made, 
but those arrested were invariably strikers, 
who were taken into custody for such of- 
fenses as shouting, the public use of bull- 
horns, the public use of the word “huelga,” 
and, in one case, the public reading of Jack 
London's “Definition of a Strikebreaker.” 

Of all the tactics of harassment, the 
threatening use of trucks was the most dan- 
gerous, but repeated complaints got noth- 
ing more from the police than the statement 
that no crime had been committed. At one 
point, a Filipino union member named Al- 
fonso Pereira, who said that he had lost faith 
in the non-violent philosophy, announced 
that he was old and despondent and wanted 
to trade his life for that of a grower. He got 
into his car, drove around a field to pick up 
speed, and then launched himself into a trio 
of growers by the roadside. All but one 
jumped clear; the victim, John Zaninovich, 
got away with a broken hip. Pereira was 
dealt with swiftly by the courts, and went off 
to spend a year in jail, apparently with no 
regrets. 

A few months later, a striker was run 
down. The complaint charged: 

On or about Oct. 13, 1966, at the packing 
shed located at Garces Highway and Glen- 
wood St. in the City of Delano, County of 
Kern, State of California, at or about the 
hour of 10 A.M. of said day, defendant Low- 
ell Jordan Schy, acting within the course 
and scope of his employment did maliciously, 
deliberately, and willfully assault and bat- 
ter plaintiff by driving a flatbed truck, Cali- 
fornia license number W49-554, over plain- 
tiff’s body. 

The plaintiff, Manuel Rivera, who had been 
one of the first workers to walk off the job 
and join the strike in 1965, was permanently 
crippled, and very nearly lost his life. The 
man who crippled him was not a trucker but 
the sales manager of a large grower; he had 
got angry when the drivers refused to cross 
the picket line, and decided to drive a truck 
himself. But, having run down Rivera, he 
rolled up the windows of the truck cab and 
subsided into a funk. If the episode had taken 
place out in the vineyards instead of in 
town Schy would almost certainly have been 
killed. Had Chavez not arrived very quick- 
ly, he might have been killed anyway, be- 
cause the truck was coming down around his 
ears when Chavez got there. Chavez had 
left the scene a few minutes before the acci- 
dent; Helen Chavez phoned him at the 
office, and he came rushing back. Schy was 
actually calling for Chavez to come and save 
him, but Chavez could not reach the truck 
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door through the angry crowd. Finally, he 
crawled under the truck bed and surfaced 
at the running board of the cab, where he 
rose like a vision before the mob. But the 
people were cursing non-violence; they 
wanted blood, and Chavez was in their way. 
Chavez yelled that they would have to get 
him, too, then, and at last the people in front 
calmed down enough to listen, and he 
brought them back under control. He es- 
corted Schy to the packing-shed offices, where 
he confronted the owner, a man named Mo- 
sesian. “That was the maddest I ever got,” 
Chavez told me. “I really let him have it. 
I told him, ‘You people value your damned 
money more than you value human life.’” 
Mosesian said he was sorry about what had 
happened, but subsequently a citation was 
issued against Manual Rivera, for obstruct- 
ing traffic. An assault case against Schy is 
still pending, and Rivera has received no 
compensation. 

The mood of that time has been described 
by the Reverend James Drake, Chavez's ad- 
ministrative assistant: “Everybody thought 
Rivera was going to die, so everybody wanted 
to get the cops, who had been practically 
goosestepping up to the picket line with 
their clubs, and they wanted to get the 
driver. One of the strikers, carrying a gun, 
walked up to Cesar and said, ‘Goodbye. It’s 
been nice knowing you.’ He said how enjoy- 
able it had been, working with Cesar and 
the union. So Cesar said, ‘Where are you 
going?’ and the man said, ‘I'm going to kill 
that guy.’ So Cesar put his arm around him 
and said, ‘Let’s take a little walk.’ Anyway, in 
a situation like that you forget your philos- 
ophy. I’ve been on the picket line ten dif- 
ferent times when I didn’t even know my- 
self—you just see red and you have to do 
something.” 

I had followed Barling out onto the public 
road, and he pointed out two Labor Depart- 
ment officials and a heavy man in a white 
shirt who was leaning against a pale-blue 
car, arms folded. This was Joseph Brosmer, 
of the Agricultural Labor Bureau—an or- 
ganization set up, in effect, to protect the 
growers by keeping them from getting “overly 
excited,” as Barling put it. “Some of your 
growers lose their tempers fairly easy, par- 
ticularly if they are picked on or aggravated 
at, or so on and so forth,” Barling said. He 
introduced me to Brosmer, who, upon dis- 
covering that I had a journalistic interest 
in the strike, asked me if I was aware of the 
fact that a worker who had been employed 
only one second could walk off the job and 
give his name to the gentleman over there— 
he pointed to the Department of Labor 
people—in order to certify a labor dispute. 
“This situation tends to lend itself pretty 
well to plants,” he said. 

Approaching the strikers, I was stopped by 
by the picket captain, a husky blond man 
with glasses. He had seen me talking with 
the growers, and he asked for my identifica- 
tion. “I want to know if you're a friend or 
enemy,” he said. I told him that on a public 
road I was under no obligation to identify 
myself. “I’m asking anyway,” he said, neither 
rudely nor politely, and I obliged him, be- 
cause if he could not stop me from asking 
questions, he could stop me from getting 
answers, This picket captain was Nick Jones, 
a member of the staff of the Migrant Ministry, 
a Protestant group that attends to the needs 
of migrants in many states and, in Jones’s 
opinion, does a poor job of it everywhere 
but in California. A sign that read “No TRES- 
PASSING: SURVIVORS WILL BE PROSECUTED” 
attracted Jones's attention, and he went 
over to an old Volkswagen and got out an 
old camera to record it. In the foreground 
of his picture he placed a stout Mexican 
woman striker with a bullhorn, whom he 
addressed as Mrs. Zapata. She wore a big, 
cone-peaked straw sombrero with a pink 
brim, which was festooned with Kennedy 
buttons, an AF.L-C.LO. badge, a “Grapes 
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or WraTH—DELANO” button, a small portrait 
of Jesus, and a purple feather. In the long rise 
and fall of loudspeaker rhetoric, she talked 
nonstop most of the morning. She told the 
workers that they should not be afraid of 
the patron, that they, the strikers, had known 
hunger, too and were seeking to better the 
lot of the poor, that all workers must organize 
and fight so that their children would not 
have to work like animals, as they had. 
“Vénganse, señores!” she bawled. “Para su 
respeto y dignidad!” Her entreaties were car- 
ried to the workers on waves of “Huelga! 
Huelga!” from the picket line, and the work- 
ers glanced at her uneasily and kept working. 
Now and then, Mrs. Zapata was drowned 
out by a passing truck, which would blare 
its horn from a half a mile away and con- 
tinue blaring after it had passed, its dust 
cloud rolling off into the fields. These trucks 
were driven at high speed, skimming the 
the road edge just behind the strikers. Once, 
I had to jump, and each time I was shaken 
by the passing blast of air. Then the strike 
cries would resume again: “Huelga!” 

Since many of the first-line strikers were 
now working on the boycott in the Eastern 
cities, what was left was a sort of skeleton 
crew. The men pickets that morning were 
mostly aged Filipinos, the women mostly 
Mexicans who were out of work. One pretty 
woman told me that she had been knocked 
unconscious by nitrate fertilizer spray while 
she was working in the Coachella Valley a 
few weeks before. She was a green-carder 
from Mexico City, Magdelena by name and 
beautician by trade, who had come to make 
some quick money during harvest time. She 
was gaily attired in a green shirt with huge 
white polka dots, a yelow bandanna, laven- 
der slacks and fake red hair, all set off by a 
small silver Virgin on a chain, and she was 
extremely cheerful about her ailments, which 
included nosebleeds, headaches, and sore 
lungs. It still pained her to breathe, she 
told me, and she could not go near the 
smell of sprays without a recurrence of her 
symptoms. 

“Huel-ga!” the pickets shouted. “Véng- 
anse! No tengan miedo del patrón, señores! 
Vénganse!” The old Filipino men beckoned 
with their arms, or waved red banners back 
and forth like fans. When they saw a coun- 
tryman among the work crews, they would 
switch from poor Spanish and English and 
cry out to him in their native Tagalog: “Mag 
labas kayo, kabayan! Huelga!” 

Jones told me that he was optimistic about 
the progress of the strike. The Johnson 
ranch had been struck yesterday; no workers 
had walked off the job during the picketing, 
but a whole group had come into the farm 
workers’ office afterward. “If we get the base 
here, we can start sweeping, take a lot of 
ranches further north,” he said. “Those guys 
aren't going to make us boycott, because 
that hurts them worse than the strike itself. 
Much as they dislike Cesar, they'll sit down 
and negotiate.” 

“Esquirol!” a woman shouted at the work- 
ers. “Esquirol!” 

I asked her what the word meant, and 
she said it was a term used for scabs. “Es un 
animal.” She laughed, making an ambiguous 
writhing motion with her hand. “Ni aqut ni 
allá.” 

“Man, they don't like Cesar,” Jones went 
on. “And behind the dislike for Cesar is the 
whole Mexican thing—someone they called 
‘boy’ is standing up and asking to negotiate.” 

Chavez himself has given a good deal of 
thought to the growers’ feelings about race. 
“Let them have their pride,” he once told 
me. “What we want is the contract. This 
is what they fail to understand. We are not 
out to put them out of business, because our 
people need the work. We are out to build 
& union, and we'll negotiate half of our 
lives to get it. If we can get better wages and 
conditions for the workers, we are willing 
to give up something. But they choose to 
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make it a personal fight, so we have to do 
something to save their face. It’s not hard 
to understand why they feel the way they 
do, because they've had their own way for 
so long that they've got the habit of it. So 
things can’t look as if we are getting a vic- 
tory and they are not.” 

The perfunctory yells and catcalls on the 
picket line gained sudden momentum; red 
flags danced as the pickets gathered in a 
single spot, like a flock of birds. Down a row 
of vines, perhaps fifty yards away, a work 
crew had run out of boxes, and while they 
waited for a truck they turned toward the 
picket line and sat down to listen. The strik- 
ers’ big gun, Mrs. Zapata, was moved into po- 
sition, and while she huffed and blew into her 
bullhorn a Filipino shouted at the work crew 
in an old, hoarse voice that could scarcely 
be heard. Most Mexicans in the vineyards do 
not speak English, and this man’s Spanish 
was not up to the job. “Ven!” he cried. “Come 
on, you! All of you! Ven! Come on! Leesten, 
you!” He wore a red “HueLGa” kerchief tied 
into the band of a plastic straw hat, and a 
purple button that said “Don’t Buy Scas 
GRAPES.” 

“Para respeto, 
“Come on!” 

The workers appeared to be arguing among 
themselves. Then one boy stood up and 
started for the picket line. After a few steps, 
he retreated, to argue some more, A second 
time he started down the road, motioning 
over his shoulder for his friends to follow. 
Though several got to their feet, they did 
not move. When the boy reached a point per- 
haps ten yards from the property line, he 
looked back and saw that he was all alone. 
He was no more than eighteen, and very 
small and thin, with a red-and-white ker- 
chief tied around a homely narrow head. He 
stared at the dancing banners of the picket 
line—‘Véngase! Venga!”—and at his boss, 
Barling, and at Joseph Brosmer, and at the 
two federal officials. He glanced back again 
at the campesinos he had left. Then he sank 
slowly to one knee and picked at the earth. 
He forced a smile, to suggest that he was 
only playing a game. He glanced back again 
to where he had come from. 

“Venga! Véngase! Nosotros también tene- 
mos hambre!” 

The boy with the red-and-white kerchief 
waved a thin, ragged arm at the workers he 
had left behind, No one was working now; the 
boy’s crew had been joined by others. But 
after a while the other crews dispersed and 
went back to work. Soon the long row was 
almost empty, stretching away southward 
into the dusty sky. The boy got up. He hesi- 
tated, then he spun away, cringing in a howl 
of disappointment that went up from the 
pickets. Shoulders hunched, he hurried down 
the row. Staring at the ground, kicking at 
clods, he lifted both hands high into the sky, 
thumbs outward, and, without turning, 
waggled a goodbye with his fingers to the 
picket line. 

The picket line subsided in discourage- 
ment; the boy had dissipated any pressure 
that might have been built up, and the morn- 
ing was a failure. Mrs. Zapata moved a few 
rows away, where, using the bullhorn, she 
burst into song. “Nosotros Venceremos” (“We 
Shall Overcome”) was followed promptly by 
“Huelga General” (“General Strike”): 


Viva la huelga en el “fil”! 
Viva la causa y la historia! 
La raza llena de gloria! 

La victoria va cumplir! 


A big woman came to the edge of the fields 
and shouted violently at Mrs. Zapata. 
Through the bullhorn, Mrs. Zapata notified 
the workers that she knew this broad only 
too well and that she was entirely untrust- 
worthy; in fact, she owed fifteen dollars to 
Mrs. Zapata herself, which she refused to 
pay. The woman, calling Mrs. Zapata a bitch, 
shrieked out an invitation to cross the prop- 


hombre!” 


Jones yelled. 
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erty line, at which time she would be paid 
in full. In response, without letting up on 
the bullhorn, Mrs. Zapata saluted the wom- 
an with one finger. (To cross the property 
line, as the workers knew, was to get ar- 
rested.) Laughing, the picketline disbanded. 
The strikers got into their old cars and drove 
away. 

When I recrossed the road, Barling said, 
“That Mexican gal with the bullhorn is ter- 
rific. She's better than all the rest of their 
people put together.” He seemed more tense 
than ever. Barling and Brosmer had been 
joined by a young grower named Dan Surber 
of Caratan Farms. “Him and I have some 
grapes together, too,” Barling said. 

“Them geese are making one-forty an 
hour fertilizing that pond,” Surber said, 
pointing at some white geese in a farm pond 
behind his truck, “and they're goin’ on 
strike.” 

Brosmer laughed. 

Barling had promised to let me go into 
the fields and talk with his workers once 
the pickets were gone, and when I reminded 
him of his promise he looked unhappily at 
Brosmer. 

“I think that would be useless, Butch,” 
Brosmer said. “I think it would be better 
to wait until you finish your day.” To me, 
Brosmer said, “People have a natural-born 
curiosity, and you may only talk to two, 
but every one of ’em is going to stop 
working to watch. It’s just human nature.” 
Barling nodded, in discomfort. He did not 
look me in the eye. Brosmer continued, “I 
think I'd have to agree with Butch that 
you'd better hold off going in there until 
Butch finishes his working day.” 

Apologetically, Barling said that after 
work he would take me in and let me pick 
out any worker I wanted to talk with, and 
I asked him why, now that the strikers were 
gone, it would not be all right for me to 
walk into the fields by myself. 

“I guess we're not communicating,” Bros- 
mer said before Barling could speak, “You 
would be a disruptive factor.” 

But Barling said, “That would probably 
be all right. Just so long as I don't get dis- 
rupted.” 

“No,” Brosmer said, “I think you're mak- 
ing a mistake.” 

“Well, let’s go, then,” Barling said ambig- 
uously, looking at no one. He set his jaw 
and started for his truck, and I went with 
him and got into it. 

“You're making a big mistake!” Brosmer 
called after him. 

We drove down a side road into the fields. 
It was nearly noon, and the truck raised big, 
evil clouds of hydrocarbon dust. Barling 
swung off into a service lane that crossed the 
rows of vines, and stalled the truck at the 
edge of a crew of workers, “I ain’t never goin’ 
to get this crop out of here if them damn 
people don’t leave me alone,” he said, His 
voice was tight and his face red. 

Down the rows, I spotted a red-and-white 
kerchief on a head that sank down behind 
the leaves, I waited a little while, and then 
I asked Barling if I could talk with the work- 
er of my choice. Sure, he said. Which one? 
If he didn't mind, I said, I’d like to operate 
alone—it might be more spontaneous. He 
grunted and let me go, But the big woman 
who had shouted at Mrs. Zapata saw where 
I was going. “That young kid?” she called. 
“There weren’t any boxes, and he said, ‘I’m 
going to have some fun with them while I’m 
waiting.’ That’s why he walked out there 
and sat down.” 

The boy was deep under the vines, which 
were no higher than my chest, In the sha- 
dows, the filtered sun gave the big bunches 
of green grapes a soft glow. Crouched there, 
he stared up at me. He did not speak English. 

“Buenos dias,” I said. 

He did not so much answer the greeting 
as repeat it, in a hushed voice full of fear. 

In bad Spanish, I told him please not to 
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be afraid, and then asked why he had gone 
back. 

I had expected a few frightened murmurs, 
but he spoke right out, in passion and pain. 
He was a green-carder on vacation from an 
insurance job in Mexico, and he could speak 
frankly because in harvest time no one was 
fired. His voice grew louder. Besides, as an 
insurance man he would be here only two 
weeks more before his vacation ended. The 
insurance man poked his head out of the 
vines and looked up and down the row before 
continuing, in a lower voice. Si, he was in 
favor, of a union. “The ranchers have no 
concern for us. Everybody should have & 
union.” 

Persisting, I repeated my question: Why 
had he not walked out an hour before? 

The boy picked at the dust on his san- 
dals. “The whole world was awaiting me,” 
he murmured, “and I became afraid.” 


PROFILES 
ORGANIZER II 


The walls at the headquarters of the United 
Farm Workers Organizing Committee, in De- 
lano, California, are decorated with photo- 
graphs of Martin Luther King and Mahatma 
Gandhi; beside them is a blood-red poster of 
Emiliano Zapata, complete with mustachio, 
cartridge belts, carbine, sash, sword, and 
giant sombrero, under the exhortation “Viva 
la Revolucion.” All three, in their different 
ways, are heroes of U.F.W.O.C.'s director, Ce- 
sar Chavez. There are also portraits of John 
Kennedy and Robert Kennedy, black-border- 
ed and hung with flowers, as in a shrine. 
Here and there is the emblem of U.F.W.O.C., 
a square-edged black eagle in a white circle 
on a red background, over the word “HUEL- 
ca,” which in Spanish means “strike.” Ac- 
cording to one legend, the eagle appeared in 
a dream to Chavez! according to another, 
the inspiration came to Chavez’s cousin 
Manuel from the label on a bottle of Gallo 
Thunderbird wine. The truth is that after 
Cesar Chavez settled on an Aztec eagle as an 
appropriate symbol for the union, Manuel 
sketched one on a piece of brown wrapping 
paper with the help of Cesar’s brother Rich- 
ard. They then squared off the wing edges 
so that the eagle would be easier for union 
members to draw on the handmade flags that 
are now a familiar sight on picket lines near 
vineyards in the San Joaquin Valley and else- 
where in California, where for nearly four 
years U.F.W.O.C. has been conducting a strike 
to win union contracts for the grape work- 
ers. 
I was shown around the offices and intro- 
duced to members of the staff one morning 
by LeRoy Chattfield, one of Chavez's assist- 
ants. Before joining the union movement, 
three and a half years ago, Chatfield, a man 
in his early thirties, with the white hair of 
a blond child in summer and a wide-eyed, 
bony face, had been known as Brother Gil- 
bert, of the Christian Brothers. He had been 
a teacher at Garces High School, in Bakers- 
field, but it was Cesar Chavez, he told me, 
who had given him his education. Chatfield 
introduced me to two staff lawyers, Jerry 
Cohen and Dayid Averbuck; to the Reverend 
James Drake, a young Protestant clergyman 
who has been working with Chavez since 
1962; to Philip Vera-Cruz, a Filipino vice- 
president of the union; and to Chavez’s wife, 
Helen, who runs U.F.W.O.C.’s credit union. 
Mrs, Chavez speaks very softly, but Chatfleld 
told me later that she has a hot temper, 
which has been known to erupt on rare oc- 
casions, “Sometime she has less faith than 
Cesar in nonviolence,” Chatfield said. 

Manuel and Richard Chavez were on the 
point of setting off for New York by car to 
try and gain support for a boycott of Cali- 
fornia grapes, which seemed to be faltering. 
Large quantities of Thompson seedless grapes 
had been arriving in New York in boxes 
marked “Hi-Color,”’ a label belonging to a 
subsidiary of the DiGiorgio Fruit Corporation, 
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with which Chavez had signed a contract. 
and which was therefore exempt from the 
boycott. According to Manuel Chavez. DiGior- 
gio had not been harvesting table grapes in 
recent months, and workers had reported 
seeing “Hi-Color” boxes in the vineyards of 
non-union growers. “I am going over to New 
York,” Manuel Chavez said. “How far is it?” 
His face had been serious, but suddenly he 
laughed. 

One of the union’s vice-presidents is Do- 
lores Hureta, a very pretty, sad-eyed young 
woman who does not look like the mother 
of seven children but is. Mrs, Huerta told 
me that she met Chavez through a man 
named Fred Ross. Ross had been active in 
behalf of the migrant Okies during the De- 
pression, had taken up the problems of dis- 
placed Japanese and Nisei during the war, 
and was working to help Mexican-Americans 
by setting up branches of a private agency 
called the Community Service Organization 
when Chavez and Mrs. Huerta came under 
his influence. In 1955, when Mrs. Huerta 
first met Chavez, she was an active member 
of the Stockton chapter of the C.S.O. “I had 
heard a lot about him from Fred Ross— 
Cesar this and Cesar that—but I didn’t really 
get a chance to talk to him, and he didn’t 
make much of an impression on me,” she 
said. “I forgot his face. I knew he was a great 
organizer, but he never showed it. It came 
out in the reports. He was very unassuming, 
you see—did a lot of work but never took any 
leadership role. The first time I really heard 
him speak was at a board meeting in Stock- 
ton in 1957. He had to respond to sharp 
questions from an attorney, and I was very 
impressed by the way he handled it. You 
couldn’t tell by looking at him what he could 
do. You had to see him in action to appreci- 
ate him. In 1958, they made him organiz- 
ing director of the whole C.S.O., but even 
then he wasn’t the forceful leader that he is 
now.” Mrs, Huerta paused, and laughed. “Of 
course, everywhere he worked tremendous 
things happened,” she said. “Those things 
didn't just happen by themselves. The rank 
and file began to see Cesar as the real head 
of the organization long before the leader- 
ship did.” 

For a year and a half, between August, 
1958, and November, 1959, Chavez worked 
at organizing the farm workers of Oxnard 
against the inequities of the so-called bra- 
cero program, which he believed was being 
abused for the growers’ benefit by both 
the Farm Placement Service of the Califor- 
nia Department of Employment and the 
Bureau of Employment Security of the 
United States Department of Labor. The pro- 
gram had been set up during the Second 
World War, when there was a scarcity of farm 
laborers, to bring Mexican braceros, or field 
hands, into this country on a temporary 
basis. Even in the late nineteen-fifties, 
Chevez found that American laborers sup- 
posedly assigned to jobs by the FPS. still 
had trouble getting work when any braceros 
were available. According to law, the Amer- 
ican workers should have been given first 
choice. Chevez documented hundreds of cases 
of illegal job discrimination by taking 
groups of unemployed workers to fill out 
employers’ work cards day after day and 
keeping a record of the results. Then he 
staged sit-ins—his men went out and sta- 
tioned themselves opposite the braceros who 
had taken their jobs—and protest marches, 
at the end of which the cards were burned 
in a gesture of contempt for the corrup- 
tion of the hiring practices. Reporters were 
invited to the fires. These maneuvers antici- 
pated tactics that Chavez would refine in 
his own union, and they worked. Because of 
all the publicity, American workers began 
getting more jobs. They were some eighteen 
hundred workers around Oxnard who were 
loyal to Chavez, and they held firm when 
he demanded better wages and working con- 
ditions. The growers met his terms, though 
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not Officially. Without giving their names, 
they would call up and ask him to send 50 
many workers to be picked up by a truck 
near a certain church. Chavez wanted very 
much to get a union shop, but his C.S.O. 
job did not give him authority to negotiate 
an actual contract, and he watched in des- 
pair as the Packinghouse union of the C.I.O. 
took over what he had begun to build. Un- 
der routine trade-union direction, the or- 
ganization soon disintegrated. 

In the aftermath of Chavez’s experience 
at Oxnard, I was told, he offered a year’s 
service without salary to the C.S.O. if it 
would support a new union of farm work- 
ers. At a C.S.O. convention in Calexico in 
March of 1962, the board voted down Chey- 
ez’s plan. At that point, Chavez stood up 
and said simply, “I resign.” Immediately, 
people started arguing with one another, 
as if he weren't there. Chavez couldn’? re- 
sign, they decided. But he had, and that 
evening, when he and Dolores Huerta and 
Fred Ross went across the border to Mexi- 
cali to get something to eat, they were all 
very depressed. According to Mrs. Huenta, 
Chavez was heartbroken. 

Chavez was immediately offered a well- 
paid job as an organizer for the Agricultural 
Workers Organizing Committee, a farm work- 
ers’ union that had been set up by the A-F.L.— 
C.I.0. in Stockton during his own successful 
organization of the workers in Oxnard, but 
at the time he wanted no part of traditional 
trade-union methods, and he turned it down. 
He spent two weeks finishing up his work for 
the C.S.O., and on March 3lst, his thirty- 
fifth birthday, he drove off with his wife 
and his children—he had eight—to Carpin- 
teria Beach, southeast of Santa Barbara, and 
not far from where he had picked tomatoes 
for several seasons during his own time as a 
migrant worker. This was the last vacation 
he has ever had time or money enough to 
take. After six days on the coast, Chavez 
had made up his mind how and where he 
would begin his own organization drive for 
farm workers, and the Chavezes went straight 
to Delano, where his wife's family lived and 
where his brother Richard had been head 
of the local C.S.O. chapter. Chavez himself 
had first worked in Delano’s vineyards and 
cotton fields in 1937, when he was ten. He 
has said that he chose Delano because he 
knew that hard times were ahead and his 
family would not starve there, but another 
good reason for choosing Delano was the 
composition of the work force. There are sev- 
enty-odd grape ranches in the Delano area, 
with an estimated thirty-eight thousand 
acres of table-grape vineyards, and grapes, 
unlike most crops, require tending of one 
kind or another—pruning, tying, thinning, 
girdling, leafing, cultivating, spraying, and so 
forth—for almost nine months of the year. 
Because of the long work season, the farm 
workers of Delano are less transient than 
most, and many stay the year round—a situ- 
ation that makes organizing them both sim- 
pler and more effective. The growers are 
doubtless right in their contention that De- 
lano’s grape workers, who average twenty- 
four hundred dollars a year, are the best-paid 
farm workers in California, but, in Chavez's 
opinion, the most desperately poor are not 
necessarily those most inclined to take ac- 
tion; unlike people who have glimpsed a 
spark of hope, the destitute are often too de- 
feated to revolt. 

In Delano, Mrs. Chavez got a job picking 
grapes at the DiGiorgio Corporation’s huge 
Sierra Vista Ranch, and Chavez took a three- 
day trip to “absorb” the Valley, from Marys- 
ville south to the Tehachap! Mountains, 
crisscrossing the flat countryside on long, 
straight roads. Then he returned to Delano 
and got a job picking peas—the first of a 
series of part-time jobs that helped to sup- 
port the beginnings of his organization, which 
was called the National Farm Workers Asso- 
ciation. 
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At first, Richard Chavez did not appreciate 
what his brother was trying to do. Richard 
was earning his living as a carpenter, and 
had small interest in a farm workers’ union. 
As for Manuel, he was working at that time 
in San Diego, making good money as a car 
salesman; when Cesar asked him to join the 
new association, he flatly refused. “We aren't 
farm workers anymore,” he said. “We got 
away.” But Cesar argued that because the 
Chavezes had got away didn’t mean they 
could abandon all the others. Finally, Manuel 
agreed to join up for one month. He has 
never left. 

Apart from Mrs. Chavez, the only person 
who was enthusiastic from the start of what 
is now known as La Causa was Mrs. Huerta. 
When Chavez left the C.S.O., she told him 
she would be honored to work for him—the 
verb is hers—and a few months later she 
quit her job as a lobbyist for the C.S.O. at 
the state capitol in Sacramento and moved 
to Delano. Not long after Chavez started to 
work in Delano, the Reverend Chris Hart- 
mire, the state director of the Migrant Min- 
istry of the National Council of Churches, 
who had worked with Chavez in Oxnard, as- 
signed James Drake to Delano. Drake had 
just arrived in California, and this was his 
first mission. Like Mrs. Huerta, he was not 
overwhelmed by his first encounter with 
Chavez. “Cesar was very quiet,” he told me. 
“He just mentioned that he had quit his job 
to start organizing farm workers around 
Delano. I was expecting to do the same thing, 
more or less. I was assigned to spend six 
weeks in Delano, and I’m still here.” 

When Chavez first got to Delano, the 
cheapest rental he could find was a house on 
Kensington Street, a block north of the one 
he lives in today. He had a small garage that 
he used as a headquarters, and it was so hot 
in there, Drake recalls, that all the ink melted 
down in a mimeograph machine the Migrant 
Ministry had lent him. “Everything was so 
oppressive that first summer that everything 
he wanted to do just seemed impossible,” 
Drake told me. “He had so many kids, and 
they had almost nothing to eat, and they had 
an old 1953 Mercury station wagon that 
burned much too much gas and oil—it be- 
longed in a museum even then. So I really 
thought this guy was nuts. Everybody 
thought so except Helen—even Helen’s 
family. I had a car and a credit card, but I 
couldn't really help much besides that. They 
had no money, but whatever they had they 
shared. I’d bring a lunch with me, but it was 
very important to them that I eat with them, 
and they were so gracious that I finally gave 
in, What impressed us most at the Migrant 
Ministry was that even though Cesar was 
very hard up for financing, he didn’t want 
our money. He made it clear right from the 
start that whatever organization he got go- 
ing would be entirely independent; he didn’t 
want any Teamster money or any money from 
the A.P.L—C.I.O. or any other money that 
might compromise him.” 

“Cesar had studied the structure of the 
C.S.O.,” Mrs. Huerta said, “and he tried to 
correct its mistakes in his organization. 
Mainly, he wanted the people who did the 
work to make the decisions. He wanted the 
workers to share, to participate, and he still 
does, because without that the union has 
no real strength, This is why he would never 
accept outside money—not, at least, until 
the strike began. He wanted the workers to 
see that they could pay for their own union.” 
Very early in his struggle, Chavez turned 
down a private grant of fifty thousand dol- 
lars, offered without conditions, because he 
felt that the gift would put pressure on him 
to obtain immediate results. “Manuel and I 
almost quit,” Richard Chavez told me. 

In that first year, after Chavez had spent 
his own savings, amounting to twelve hun- 
dred dollars, he sometimes found himself 
asking people for food. This was hard on his 
pride, as he admits, but he came to believe 
that the union got some of its best members 
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as a result of this begging. He has frequently 
said, “The people who give you their food 
give you their hearts.” 

Chavez got up early every morning and 
worked until midnight, taking a survey up 
and down the Valley to find out what farm 
workers really wanted. With his youngest 
child, Anthony, who was then four, he went 
from door to door and out into the fields, 
distributing eighty thousand cards on which 
the workers were invited to set down how 
much they thought they should be earning. 
At that time, the average wage was ninety 
cents an hour, and it is a measure of their 
morale that most of the workers said that 
they deserved a dollar-ten, or perhaps a dol- 
lar twenty-five. Occasionally, a man would 
say that he deserved a dollar-fifty, or even 
a dollar seventy-five, and a few might scrawl 
on their card a note of encouragement or 
hope. These people Chavez visited in person, 
and many became the first members of his 
association, 

“His consistency and perseverance really 
struck me,” Drake told me. “A disability case, 
& worker injured on the job—he would stay 
with that worker day and night, day and 
night, until he could locate an attorney who 
would take the case for nothing, or find 
some way of settling it that was of benefit 
to the worker. That's how his union was 
built—on plain hard work and these very 
personal relationships. It was a slow, care- 
ful, plodding thing. The growers didn’t even 
know he was in town. Even when the strike 
started, they had no idea who Cesar Chavez 
was. But the workers did. Day and night, 
they came to his house, because his office was 
his house. He just built up this very basic 
trust. He ran a series of house meetings and 
never talked about forming a union—just 
an association of concerned people—because 
there had been unions and unions and 
strikes and strikes, and every one of them 
had failed. He learned out of a government 
manual how to keep books, and he set up 
a credit union. He talked about codéperatives 
and everything, but he never used the word 
‘union’ until 1965, when the strike began.” 

One of the early members was a man named 
Manuel Rivera. Rivera came to Chavez in 1963 
with the complaint that his labor contractor 
not only had refused to tell him what his 
hourly wage was for work already done but, 
when he protested, had kicked him out of the 
truck and let him walk back to town; the 
police had shown no interest in his case. 
Chavez learned that Rivera’s old car had 
broken down for good, and that the Rivera 
family had spent three days at the bus sta- 
tion in Delano, The Chavezes took the whole 
family into their own small house and lent 
Rivera an old Volvo. When Rivera had saved 
a little money and was ready to move on, he 
said, “How much do I owe you?” and Chavez 
answered that he didn’t owe anything; he 
owed help to other farm workers. After re- 
turning Chavez's old car all polished up, 
Rivera left Delano, and Chavez soon forgot 
about him. Six months later, Rivera showed 
up again. Over Chavez’s protest, he paid union 
dues for all the months since Chavez had 
taken him in, and on the job spoke so fer- 
vently of Chavez to other workers that he 
eventually brought in more than a hundred 
new members, (In 1966, Rivera was run down 
and permanently crippled by a flatbed truck 
belonging to a grower whose fields were being 
picketed.) 

The organizing work has always gone slowly 
and it was especially difficult at first. Manuel 
Chavez still has his 1963 N.F.W.A. card. On it, 
along with a green eagle, is printed “Delano 
Local Number 2. Cesar Chavez, General Di- 
rector. Manuel Chavez, Sec -Treasurer.” 
Manuel laughed as he showed it to me. “I 
guess Cesar was one local and I was the 
other. We were the membership, too. It’s a 
good thing Richard was still a carpenter—he 
was kind of supporting us.” In this dark pe- 
riod, Chavez, who was penniless, turned down 
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& job, at twenty-one thousand dollars a year, 
as director of the Peace Corps in a four-coun- 
try region of South America. 

Chavez held on, and by August, 1964, his 
association had a thousand members, A num- 
ber of these new members, including Julio 
Hernandez, who is now a union officer, came 
from the town of Corcoran, about twenty-five 
miles northwest of Delano. It was in Cor- 
coran, on October 4, 1933, that five thousand 
cotton pickers, many of them Mexicans, began 
a strike that spread up and down the cotton 
fields of the San Joaquin Valley, and even- 
tually involved eighteen thousand workers. 
As was customary in the Depression, Wages 
had been drastically pushed down by adver- 
tising for many more workers than could be 
used, then letting starving men with starving 
families underbid each other for jobs, until 
the pay ran as low as fifteen cents an hour. 
When the cotton pickers struck, the growers 
armed themselves and, after evicting the 
strikers from their camps, followed them to 
a rally in Pixley, just north of Delano, where 
they opened fire on the crowd and killed two 
workers, A third worker was murdered the 
same day at Arvin, a town southeast of De- 
lano, in Kern County. Eleven growers were 
arrested and eleven were acquitted. The 
strike, which lasted for twenty-four days, won 
a small wage increase for the workers, but the 
leaders of the union that ran the strike—the 
Cannery and Agricultural Workers Industrial 
Union, an unabashedly pro-Communist orga- 
nization—were flogged, tarred and feathered, 
and finally jailed. At the time of the Cor- 
coran strike, an assistant sheriff was quoted 
as saying, “We protect our farmers here in 
Kern County. They are our best people. They 
are always with us. They keep the country 
going. They put us in here and they can put 
us out again, so we serve them. But the Mex- 
icans are trash. They have no standard of 
living. We herd them like pigs.” Like the signs 
of Chavez's childhood that read “No Dogs or 
Mexicans Allowed,” remarks of this sort are 
considered poor public relations these days, 
but the underlying attitude, I was told by 
members of Chavez’s union, is still very much 
alive. 

After a new surge in membership, Mrs. 
Chavez left the fields to work full time at 
running the credit union, and Mrs. Huerta 
took over the bookkeeping and other respon- 
sibilities. At about this time, a man named 
Gilbert Padilla was assigned by the Migrant 
Ministry to work with Drake on the problem 
of improving condtions in labor camps run 
by the counties of Kern and Tulare for mi- 
grant workers. A large-scale rent strike 
organized in the Linnell and Woodville camps 
of Tulare County by Drake and Padilla and 
a lawyer named Gary Bellow finally closed 
them down and led to the construction of 
new camp buildings. “The county was mak- 
ing a big profit on those camps, which were 
just slums,” Drake told me. “When the 
workers found out about that profit, it wasn't 
hard to organize a rent strike.” The workers 
Drake and Padilla had organized during their 
rent strike came into Chavez's association in 
February, 1965, and in the summer of that 
year Padilla led them in a strike at the J. D. 
Martin Ranch, in Tulare County near Earli- 
mart, and won a pay raise for the grape pick- 
ers there. This small victory lifted morale in 
the new union, and that September what is 
is now known as the California Grape Strike 
began in earnest. 

The Agricultural Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, the A.F.L.-C.I.O. farm workers’ group 
Chavez decided not to go to work for in 1962, 
had made some small gains for its members— 
most of whom were Filipinos—but it got no 
further than the unions of the past in win- 
ning legal contracts and the rght to collective 
bargaining. (Because of the failures of farm 
unions in the past and a general feeling that 
unions dominated by what are known as 
Anglos had actually worked with employers 
against the interests of Filipino and Mexican- 
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American farm workers, the Agricultural 
Workers Organizing Committee, like Chavez’s 
National Farm Workers Association, avoided 
the word “union” in its title.) On Septem- 
ber 16, 1965, the Mexican Independence Day 
Chavez's N.F.W.A., which was made up mostly 
of Mexican-Americans, voted to support an 
A.W.O.C. strike for a wage increase which 
had started a week before. Led by two Filipino 
organizers, Larry Itliong and Ben Gines, six 
to eight hundred A.W.O.C. workers had 
struck a number of Delano vineyards, includ- 
ing the huge holdings of the DiGiorgio Fruit 
Corporation; in supporting the A.W.O.C. 
strikers, Chavez's group voted to strike two 
other large growers—Schenley Industries, 
Inc., and Guimmarra Vineyards, Inc. On Sep- 
tember 20th, eleven hundred members of 
N.F.W.A. walked off the job. 

Chavez, seeking funds and volunteers, 
spoke at a number of colleges, and appealed 
to CORE and S.N.C.C. for people with ex- 
perience in confrontations to act as picket 
captains until the farm workers could be 
trained. The response to Chavez's appeal was 
mixed. At public meetings, he would be 
asked when he had last paid dues to the 
Communist Party. Once, he was actually 
pelted with eggs and tomatoes, but he kept 
right on with his speech, and before he was 
through the booing had changed to wild ap- 
plause. Besides S.N.C.C. and CORE people, 
a number of clergymen, of all faiths, came 
to man the picket lines, and there were also 
volunteers from other groups, such as Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society and the 
W. E. B. DuBois Clubs, as well as an assort- 
ment of hippies of uneven quality, some of 
whom were less help than hindrance. Cha- 
vez eventually got rid of those who were 
becoming financial burdens, or sources of 
embarrassment because of their behavior. 
“He didn’t act nearly as fast as the rest of 
us wanted,” Chatfield told me. “He agonized 
about those kids for months. But when he 
did move—" Chatfield made a chopping mo- 
tion with his hand. “Man! Like a knife!” 

The strikers’ main efforts in the early 
months were concentrated on Schenley In- 
dustries, The Schenley farm in Delano was 
such a small part of the company’s operation 
that a defense against the boycott that was 
undertaken in late 1965 might scarcely have 
seemed worth the negative publicity Cha- 
vez’s volunteers were trying to give the 
Schenley trade name all across the country. 
But the Schenley fight was costly for the 
farm workers. Hundreds of people already 
poor had sacrified their jobs to strike, and 
that first autumn exhausted the strike fund. 
Despite a good many misgivings in some 
quarters about Chavez and his allies, the 
labor movement began to provide some sup- 
port for the strike. A workers’ clinic was 
operated by a volunteer nurse, and out-of- 
town doctors gave free service. (No local doc- 
tor ever volunteered.) In San Francisco, the 
Teamsters refused to cross the Schenley 
picket lines, and in mid-December Walter 
Reuther, of the United Automobile Workers, 
marched through the streets of Delano with 
Chavez and Larry Itliong and spoke out in 
defense of the Schenley boycott. “We'd rather 
not do negative things like boycotts,” he 
said, “but when the growers refuse to sit 
down at the bargaining table there is no 
alternative.” Reuther handed over a check 
for five thousand dollars, and pledged the 
same amount every month until the strike 
was over. The A.F.L.-C.I.0. was underwriting 
A.W.O.C. at ten thousand dollars a month, 
and collections had been taken up by the 
Garment Workers, Seafarers, Packinghouse 
Workers, and other A.F.L.—C.1.0. unions, as 
well as by church and student groups. But 
the combined sums did not pay for the 
strike, which was costing forty thousand 
dollars a month. The deficit was made up 
in hardship. 

By the middle of March, 1966, when the 
Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor 
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conducted hearings in California, the two 
organizations involved in the strike—NF.W. 
A. and A.W.O0.C.—had conducted by far the 
longest farm strike in California history, and 
seemed to be on the edge of total defeat. The 
chairman of the subcommittee was Harrison 
A. Williams, Jr., a Democrat from New Jer- 
sey, who had been supporting the interests 
of farm workers in Congress since 1959—the 
year the subcommittee was established— 
and he was accompanied by Senator Robert 
Kennedy, of New York, and Senator George 
Murphy, a California Republican. Chavez 
addressed Senator Williams’s subcommittee 
with his usual frankness. “Although we ap- 
preciate your efforts here, we do not believe 
that public hearings are the route to solving 
the problem of the farm worker,” he said. 
“In fact, I do not think that anyone should 
ever hold another hearing or make a special 
investigation of the farm-labor problem. 
Everything has been recorded too many 
times already, and the time is now past due 
for immediate action. Or, some people say 
education will do it—write off this genera- 
tion of parents and hope my son gets out of 
farm work. Well, I am not ready to be writ- 
ten off as a loss, and farm work could be a 
decent job for my son, with a union. But 
the point is that this generation of farm- 
labor children will not get an adequate edu- 
cation until their parents earn enough to 
care for the child the way they want to and 
the way the other children in school—the 
ones who succeed—are cared for. .. . All we 
want from the government is the machin- 
ery—some rules of the game. All we need is 
the recognition of our right to full and equal 
coverage under every law which protects 
every other working man and woman in this 
country.” Chavez was referring to the fact 
that growers, unlike most other employers, 
are under no legal obligation to bargain with 
their employees, since farm workers have 
been specifically exempted from the terms 
of the National Labor Relations Act, and 
only a few farm workers have been affected 
by federal minimum-wage legislation. In the 
course of the hearings, Bishop Hugh A. Dono- 
hoe, of Stockton, expressed unanimous sup- 
port for the strikers on the part of the eight 
Roman Catholic bishops of California and 
made an eloquent appeal for full collective- 
bargaining rights for farm workers. 

On March 17th, the day after the hearings, 
Chavez set off on a widely publicized work- 
ers’ march—or peregrinación, as he called 
it—from Delano to the steps of the capitol 
at Sacramento. The peregrinación was in- 
spired in part by the freedom march from 
Selma, Alabama, that had taken place a year 
before, but, like a fast that Chavez under- 
took two years later, it had a religious con- 
notation as well. Its emblem was the Mexi- 
can patron saint of the campesinos, La 
Virgen de Guadalupe, and the peregrinación 
was to arrive at the capitol steps on Easter 
Sunday. Chavez had suggested that the 
march should be penitential, like the Lenten 
processions of Mexico—an atonement for past 
sins of violence on the part of the strikers, 
and a kind of prayer. But La Causa was sup- 
ported by a number of Protestants, Jews, 
and non-believers, and some of them made 
it clear that they did not see the slightest 
reason for atonement on the workers’ part— 
weren’t the workers the victims? “The ques- 
tion was brought up at a special meeting,” 
Mrs. Huerta told me. “We put the Virgin to 
a motion, and virginity won.” Sixty-seven 
strikers set off on the three-hundred-mile 
march to Sacramento, where they hoped to 
meet with Governor Edmund G. Brown. The 
progress of the peregrinación was blow and 
ceremonial; as Chavez had anticipated, it 
received a good deal of support and partici- 
pation from people along the way, in the 
form of food and shelter for the marchers, 
More than fifty of the strikers, who came to 
be known as los originales, made the en- 
tire march from Delano to Sacramento, which 
lasted twenty-five days, and when they ar- 
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rived on the capitol steps, in the rain, on 
Easter morning they were joined by thou- 
sands of supporters and some notable fig- 
ures in politics and labor. Governor Brown 
had forsaken notables and originales alike in 
favor of a weekend at Palm Springs with 
Frank Sinatra, but the occasion did not lack 
a climax, for it was announced that Schenley 
had agreed to negotiate a contract. The con- 
tract, which was signed in June, 1966, pro- 
vided an hourly wage of a dollar seventy-five 
and a union hiring hall. Except for some 
contracts the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union had won for 
pineapple workers in Hawali, it was the first 
real contract for farm workers in the history 
of American labor. 

The strikers now turned their attention 
to DiGiorgio, whose Sierra Vista Ranch occu- 
pied forty-four hundred acres near Delano, 
and began to establish a boycott of Di- 
Giorgio’s products. Suddenly the Teamsters 
union, which had provided important sup- 
port for the strikers in the fight against 
Schenley, announced that it was prepared 
to represent the DiGiorgio workers, and the 
company quickly arranged an election in 
which workers could choose the Teamsters, 
Chavez's N.F.W.A., or no union at all. The 
election was held on June 24th, but Chavez 
told his people not to vote, and Governor 
Brown ordered an investigation by Ronald 
W. Haughton, of the American Arbitration 
Association, who recommended that a sec- 
ond election be held. There followed two 
tense months of accusations, violence, re- 
prisals, injunctions, and arrests. Among 
those arrested was Chavez. Having persuaded 
ten workers to walk off the job at DiGiorgio's 
Borrego Springs property, northeast of San 
Diego, Chavez and two clergymen, one Prot- 
estant and one Catholic, accompanied them 
into the ranch to retrieve their belongings 
and were arrested for trespassing. All of 
them except the Catholic priest were then 
stripped naked and chained together by 
some zealous sheriff's deputies. 

The Teamsters was the only union that 
had supported the retention of the bracero 
program, and, as Chavez saw the situation, 
the Teamsters had entered into an alliance 
with DiGiorgio to work out what is known 
as a “sweetheart” contract—one that would 
almost certainly benefit the union and the 
employer but might or might not help the 
workers. Under these circumstances, Chavez 
concluded that he had no choice but to 
merge N.F.W.A. with A.W.O.C., under the 
banner of the A.F.L—C.L.O. The merger took 
place in August, before the second election 
at DiGiorgio, and the last phase of the battle 
with the Teamsters was extremely vicious. 
The A.P.L-C.1.0., which had expelled the 
Teamsters in 1957, charged that the Team- 
sters were controlled by gangsters, and the 
Teamsters countered that the new organi- 
zation, called the United Farm Workers 
Organizing Committee, was influenced by 
an international Communist conspiracy. 
Prevented from picketing at the Sierra Vista 
Ranch, the strikers held nightly vigils out- 
side the labor camps, at a shrine set up in 
the back of Chavez's old Mercury station 
wagon; the workers, some of whom had been 
recruited by DiGiorgio from as far away as 
Juarez, Mexico, were proselytized when they 
came out to pray. The second election was 
held at Sierra Vista on August 30th, and 
anyone who had worked there for fifteen 
days or more during the previous year was 
eligible to vote. The Teamsters already had 
a large California membership of workers 
directly dependent on agriculture, which is 
a four-billion-dollar industry in the state 
and the workers in the packing sheds voted 
94 to 43 to join the Teamsters. But the field 
workers, some of whom had heard about the 
election in Mexico and had come back at 
their own expense, voted for U.F.W.O.C. by 
530 to 331. 

Nine days after the DiGiorgio election, the 
field workers walked out of the vineyards 
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of A. Perelli-Minetti & Sons, demanding to 
be represented by U.F.W.O.C. But the com- 
pany, which makes Tribuno wines, signed a 
contract with the Teamsters, After another 
inter-union struggle, in the course of which 
a U.F.W.OC, picket, John Shroyer, was beat- 
en up, the Teamsters reversed their policy 
and came to terms with Chavez. Under a gen- 
eral agreement reached in July, 1967, U.F.- 
W.O.C, gave the Teamsters representation of 
certain shed workers in return for represen- 
tation of all field workers, including those 
at Perelli-Minetti, whose union contract was 
at once transferred to U.F.W.O.C. After these 
developments, Gallo, Almaden, Christian 
Brothers, and the other large California win- 
erles presented very few difficulties for Cha- 
vez; the big wineries, which sell their prod- 
ucts under their own nationally advertised 
brand names, would be especially vulnerable 
to a boycott, and by September of 1968, 
when the Paul Masson vineyards signed, al- 
most all of them had contracts with 
UF.W.O.C. 

Meanwhile, the growers of table grapes, 
who are less vulnerable, continued to resist, 
and they were unquestionably heartened in 
November, 1966, when Ronald Reagan, who 
had spoken out against the grape strike from 
the start of his campaign, was elected gov- 
ernor. In that same month, U.F.W.O.C. won 
another representation election at the vine- 
yards of Mosesian-Hourigan-Goldberg, a rela- 
tively small firm in Delano, by a vote of 285 
to 38, but that was the last new representa- 
tion election any table-grape grower has 
permitted, In fact, there had not been much 
good news of any sort for the union in many 
months until a few days ago, when ten table- 
grape growers in the Coachella Valley indi- 
cated that they would be willing to negoti- 
ate with Chavez. 

Chavez eats no breakfast and is careless 
about lunch. He usually sits down to a mod- 
est meal in the evening. During the day, he 
drinks a great deal of Diet-Rite Cola, and 
he keeps a supply of dried apricots and 
prunes and a package of matzos in a drawer 
in his desk at UF.W.O.C, headquarters in 
Delano. On the other hand, he is very fond 
of Chinese food, and I drove thirty miles 
with him one evening last summer to eat 
dinner at his favorite Chinese restaurant in 
Bakersfield. It was a family outing. Helen 
Chavez and four Chavez daughters went in 
one car, with a friend; Chavez and I were 
in a second car with the youngest daughter, 
Elizabeth, and the two young Chavez sons, 
Anthony and Paul. The only child missing 
was Fernando, nineteen, who was living with 
his Chavez grandparents in San Jose. 

All eight of the Chavez children have nick- 
names. Elizabeth, who was then ten, had 
pronounced her own name as “Titibeth” 
when she was a baby, and it had stuck; 
Paul, eleven, who had been an especially 
rotound infant, started out as Bubble, and 
the name was later modified to Babo; and 
Anthony, who had just turned nine, was 
called Birdie, because of his supposed re- 
semblance to a bird. "My own name was 
Manzi,” Chavez told me. “As a small child, 
I was supposed to have liked manzanilla— 
you know, camomile tea? So the family al- 
Ways called me Manzi.” 

The memory made him smile. There is a 
single silver strand in the black Indian hair 
that falls across his forehead, and a black 
mole on the brown skin just below his lower 
lip seems to balance a gold tooth in his smile. 
He went on talking cheerfully about his 
childhood. His paternal grandfather had been 
a peon in Mexico, but had come to the United 
States with his family in 1889 and acquired, 
as a homesteader, about a hundred and sixty 
acres of sage, and mesquite desert in the Gila 
River Valley some fifteen miles northeast of 
Yuma, Arizona. Chavez’s parents were both 
born in Mexico, but Cesar Estrada Chavez 
entered the world, on March 31, 1927, as a 
citizen of the United States. According to 
Chavez, his grandfather, another Cesar, 
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greatly admired the big Mexican haciendas, 
and since he had nine soms and six daugh- 
ters, some of whom had families of their 
own, he designed his house on the same 
scale. It lasted a half century, and might 
have lasted indefinitely in that dry climate 
if the roof had been of tile instead of adobe, 
because the walls were twenty-four inches 
thick. The house was cool in summer, warm 
in winter; it stood on a slope against the 
hills, with a laundry and a woodshed on one 
side and a garden on the other side. The 
farm produced cotton, lettuce, carrots, and 
watermelon, with maize, grain, and alfalfa 
for the animals, and it fed not only the 
Chavez families but many strangers who 
were wandering up and down the land in 
the Depression years. “At that time,” Cha- 
vez said, “my mother’s patron saint was St. 
Edwiges—I think she was a queen who gave 
everything to the poor—and my mother had 
made a pledge never to tumn away anyone 
who came for food. And so, you know, or- 
dinary people would come and have the food, 
and there were a lot of hoboes that used to 
to come, at any time of day or night. Most 
of them were white. We lived in my aunt’s 
house in Yuma for a while, and my mother 
sent my brother Richard and me out into 
the street sometimes to look for trampitas— 
that was our affectionate way of calling the 
hoboes. I remember the first one. We found 
him sitting under a retaining wall, right 
around the corner, and we wanted this one 
bad, so we could quit looking and go play. 
But when we told him all about the free 
food just waiting for him around the corner, 
that tramp couldn’t believe it. ‘What for?’ 
he said. ‘What are you doing it for?’ ‘For 
nothing,’ we said. “You just come with us.’ 
So we hustled him around the corner, and 
he ate the food, but he still didn’t believe 
it. She’d just give them very simple things— 
beans and tortillas and hot coffee—but it 
was a meal, and soon all the hoboes knew 
about her, because word spreads. We didn’t 
have much, and sometimes there was enough 
for everybody and sometimes there wasn’t.” 

Manuel Chavez, who is first cousin to Cesar 
and Richard, came to the farm to live when 
he was small, and has been so close to Cesar 
ever since that the two men refer to each 
other in as “my brother.” For a while, this 
produced a certain amount of confusion in 
the union movement. The story goes that one 
time someone came to Cesar and begged him 
for enlightenment: Was Manuel his brother? 
In this period, Manuel's volatile nature was 
a constant threat to Cesar’s program of non- 
violence, and Cesar considered the question 
a few seconds before he answered it. “Some- 
times,” he said. 

The farm in the Gila River Valley repre- 
sents a lost home to all three men. By 1937, 
Chavez's grandfather had died and the fam- 
ily’s money was all gone; the farm was seized 
by the county to pay off the local taxes and 
the water bill. While they were working in 
the Imperial Valley last summer, Manuel and 
Richard drove over to see the homestead, and 
reported to Cesar that they found only a ruin 
of fallen adobe on another man’s farm, “I 
missed that house,” Cesar told me. “When I 
was living there, we had all kinds of space— 
it seemed like the whole world belonged to 
us. In the cities, I couldn’t get used to the 
fences. We couldn't play like we used to. 
On the farm, we had a little place where we 
played, and a tree in there was ours and we 
played there. We built bridges and we left 
everything there and when we came back 
the next day it was still there. You see, we 
never knew what stealing was, or to be stolen 
from. Another thing that we learned after 
we left the farm—my dad especially—was 
that people would lie to you. Lie without 
batting an eye. For instance, they’d say, ‘If 
you go to so-and-so place, they have a job 
for you, at a very high wage.’ And we always 
went for it, hook, line, and sinker. They'd 
get you to go because you were competition. 
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And we'd get there and we'd find there was 
no housing. The wages weren't what they'd 
said, and in many cases there wasn’t even a 
job. I remember now that my dad and my 
mother had a heck of a time trying to under- 
stand why anyone would really—you know— 
just lie.” 

Chavez was quiet for a while. “We went to 
live in Brawley, and we used to shine shoes, 
and we really hustled. The cops wouldn't let 
us into Anglo Town, where the white people 
lived, but there was a diner right on the 
line, kind of, and everybody talked about how 
it was supposed to have beautiful hamburg- 
ers. It also had a sign reading ‘WHITE TRADE 
ONLY, but we had just come from the coun- 
try, from Arizona, from a community that 
was mostly Mexican or whites too poor to 
bother about us. So we didn’t understand 
yet, and we went in. The counter girl was 
up at the far end with her boy friend, and I 
said, ‘Two hamburgers, please!'” Chavez 
shook his head. “The girl said, ‘What’s the 
matter—you can’t read? ————dumb Mex!’ 
She and her boy friend laughed, and we ran 
out. Richard was cursing them, but I was the 
one who had spoken to them, and I was cry- 
ing. That laugh rang in my ears for twenty 
years. It seemed to cut us out of the human 
race.” 

With the loss of their land, the Chavez 
family became migrant farm workers. Up and 
down California they followed the crops, 
struggling for shelter, clothing, food. When 
the trek began, Manuel was twelve, Cesar 
ten, and Richard eight. Their childhood was 
already over. They worked with their parents 
in the fields, picking prunes and figs and 
apricots, turning grapes for raisins, hunching 
and stooping down row upon row, from the 
Imperial Valley north to Marysville, and then 
south again in November, taking such poor, 
segregated schooling as they could find in the 
brief winter season between pruning and 
girdling. Chavez says that he attended more 
than thirty schools, without ever reaching 
high school. Although all members of the 
family were United States citizens, they were 
in constant peril of deportation: the Border 
Patrol, known as “la migra,” rarely concerned 
itself with the difference between Mexicans 
and Mexican-Americans. “My mother was so 
frightened of ‘la migra’ that she would be 
trembling whenever we were near the bor- 
der,” Chavez said. Sometimes the family lived 
in tents or under bridges, eking out a meager 
diet with fish and greens culled from road- 
side ditches. “Mexicans like hogweed,” he 
said enigmatically. He and Richard saved tin- 
foil from old cigarette packs found on the 
highways; from the sale of an enormous ball 
weighing eighteen pounds, he remembers, 
they made enough to buy two sweatshirts 
and one pair of tennis shoes. In 1939, in San 
Jose, Cesar’s father joined a C.I.0. union that 
was organizing workers in the dried-fruit 
industry; this union was broken, like all 
other farm workers’ unions, as soon as it 
went out on strike. 

Chavez stopped talking to point out some 
freight cars on a railroad siding; in the twi- 
light, I could just make out that the cars 
were heaped with sugar beets. “That is one 
crop I am glad is automated,” he said. “That 
was work for an animal, not a man, Stooping 
and digging all day. And the beets are heavy. 
Oh, that’s brutal work. And then to go home 
to some little place, with all those kids, and 
hot and dirty—that is how a man is crucified. 
Crucified.” He spoke with a low, intense burst 
of anger, gazing back at the cars of beets. 
“The growers don’t care about people, and 
they never will. Their improvements, their 
labor saving devices are all for their own 
benefit, not for ours. But once we get union 
contracts, we'll be protected. We're not afraid 
of automation. We'll split the profits of prog- 
ress with them, fifty-fifty.” 

At Bill Lee’s Bambo Chopsticks, in Bakers- 
field, we all sat at one big table in a corner. 
The older girls announced that they wanted 
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the combination shrimp plate, and there were 
jokes between Chavez and his children about 
shrimp strikes and hungry strikebreakers 
who might cross the picket line in the middle 
of the table. In the excitement, Chavez re- 
peatedly confused the names of Sylvia and 
Linda, his very pretty older daughters, and 
at last Linda shouted, “He doesn’t know us 
apart!” Chavez shook his head ruefully; he 
gazed at her until she looked at him and 
smiled. But then he called Linda “Sylvia” 
again, and his wife hissed at him with real 
vehemence. 

Mrs. Chavez, whose maiden name was 
Fabela, has fierce Spanish eyebrows. Her 
father was a colonel under Pancho Villa in 
the Revolution, and Chavez sometimes teases 
her about her hot blood. They met in Delano 
during the Second World War when Chavez, 
then fifteen and still migrating, found him- 
self stranded there, out of a job. She was 
working in a grocery store. “She used to give 
me gas coupons, I think,” Chavez told the 
children. "Then she asked me to a show. 
How could I say no?” 

Unwillingly, it seemed, Mrs. Chavez began 
to smile. 

“Who paid?” Sylvia asked. 

“She did, of course.” He laughed a little, 
smiling warmly at his wife. “She had a job 
and I did not—what could I do?” 

“Were you a lover in your days?” Linda 
inquired, 

“Love 'em and leave 'em, I bet,” another 
daughter said, and the shrimp eaters giggled 
as a group. The children were all salty and af- 
fectionate with their father without being 
impolite. 

“Well, I was very friendly, you know. A lot 
of girls were my friends, but I was not a 
lover.” Chavez said this simply, without coy- 
ness. 

Chavez was called to the telephone while 
we were breaking open our fortune cookies, 
and we waited for him a little later in the 
street. There was a bookstore right across the 
street from the restaurant, and Mrs. Chavez 
said, “I hope it isn’t open—he’ll be in there 
all night.” She said that he was the same 
way about camera stores. Her shyness made 
me feel shy myself. At any rate, I had no wish 
to intrude upon her, and confined myself to 
the observation that I supposed she would be 
very glad when the strike was over. Helen 
Chavez's smile, when it appears, is a beau- 
tiful surprise. “Yes,” she said, paying no at- 
tention to the fatuity of my remark. Standing 
there on the sidewalk, considered life with- 
out the strike, she spoke the word with all 
her heart, 

On the way home, Chavez reminisced 
about the two years he spent in the Navy, 
where he first became interested in photog- 
raphy. “I got in this poker game,” he sald. “I 
think that was the first time and the last 
time I ever gambled. And I won and I won 
and I won—I could not stop winning. There 
was more money lying there than I had ever 
seen before. And I couldn't quit. The guy 
who gets that far ahead, he can never quit.” 
Finally, a loser begged Chavez to buy his 
camera so that he could keep on losing. Cha- 
vez said he had forgotten what happened to 
the money, but he kept the camera and 
started taking pictures. 

He had joined the Navy in 1944, and he 
served for two years on a destroyer escort on 
weather patrol out of Saipan. He had never 
been on a ship before, and at first he was 
seasick, and frightened of the sea. In fact, 
the ocean still disturbs him, “I like the sea, 
but I don’t rest there,” he said. “I think. The 
Waves coming in, you know. They make me 
think. I love the woods. Big trees. That’s 
where I rest.” 

In 1948, Cesar Chavez and Helen Fabela got 
married. “We went to live on a farm near San 
Jose, and there was a little tiny house for me 
and my family. I was married, Richard was 
married, and there was my mother and my 
dad, my sisters, and my other brother. We 
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worked the strawberries, sharecropping—it 
was horrible. We worked there for two and a 
half years, and we never made any money. 
We figured later that the whole family to- 
gether was making twenty-three cents an 
hour. At the end of the month, we just didn’t 
have anything left over. We worked two and 
a half years. Every day, every single day— 
Saturday, Sunday. And I couldn’t get my dad 
to leave. I didn’t want to leave him there, yet 
I couldn’t get him to leave—because he'd 
made a commitment, you know. His word! 
There were hundreds of people caught in 
this exploitation. Finally, we got him to 
admit that we were being taken, and that the 
best way was just to leave the whole damn 
thing.” 

In 1950, Richard and Cesar went to work 
in a lumber camp on the Smith River, just 
south of the Oregon border. It was summer, 
and they slept in the big woods along the 
river. One day, they asked the foreman if 
they could build a cabin in the woods, and 
because they were both good, dependable 
workers the permission was granted. In their 
spare time, they built a serviceable cabin, 
and in the process learned basic carpentry. 
For Richard, this was a turning point, be- 
cause not long after that he became an ap- 
prentice carpenter. The brothers loved the 
cool forest and the river, they were proud of 
their cabin, and they were making good 
money. But although both had steady work 
and could have brought their families there, 
they returned in the same year to San Jose, 
where they lived in a slum area known as 
Sal Si Puedes—a name that may be trans- 
lated, roughly, as Escape If You Can. Before 
long, Richard became a carpenter, and Cesar, 
supporting his family as best he could, took 
the first steps in his career as a labor or- 
ganizer and the founder of what may become 
the first effective farm workers’ union in 
America. 

It is as an organizer, rather than a union 
leader, that Chavez sees himself, and one 
afternoon while we were driving back to De- 
lano from some appointments he had had in 
San Francisco he told me, with cheerful 
fatalism, that when his union is established 
and his own people, no longer preoccupied 
with survival and aspiring to consumer 
status, find him too thorny for their liking 
and kick him out, he might like to go and 
organize somewhere else—maybe in the Mexi- 
can slums of East Los Angeles. He always 
speaks passionately about organizing, but he 
does not romanticize his work. “There’s no 
trick to organizing, there’s no shortcut. A 
good organizer is someone willing to work 
long and hard,” he said. “Just keep talking 
to people, and the people will respond. Peo- 
ple can be organized for the most ridiculous 
things. They can be organized for bad as 
well as good. Look at the John Birch Society. 
Look at Hitler. The reactionaries are always 
better organizers. The right has a lot of dis- 
cipline that the left lacks. The left always 
dilutes itself. Instead of merging to go after 
the common enemy, the left splinters, and 
the splinters go after one another. Mean- 
while, the right keeps after its objective, 
pounding away, pounding away.” 

Going south through Oakland toward the 
freeway, Chavez pointed out St. Mary’s 
Church, in whose hall he had held his first 
big meeting for the Community Service Or- 
ganization. “I was green, you know, but we 
brought in over four hundred people. Oh, I 
was so happy! I was happy!” 

By the time we reached the freeway, it was 
nearly five, and an hour later we were still 
caught on a belt of noise and ugliness that 
bored through the sprawling suburbs of the 
Bay area. The rush-hour traffic was stifling 
any chance we had of reaching Delano in 
time for a union meeting that evening, and 
Chavez said, “Maybe I could stop in San Jose 
and just say hello to my mother and my dad.” 
Aside from his parents and his son Fernando, 
he has two sisters and a brother living in 
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San Jose. The brother is a carpenter. One 
sister is married to a carpenter, the other to 
a plasterer, “They're pretty good guys,” 
Chavez said. “But they’re not interested in 
what we're doing. I don’t see too much of 
them.” Chavez talked a lot about his sister 
Rita, who became president of the San 
Jose C.S.O. In a fight to get blacks into her 
chapter, he said proudly, she had beaten 
down the prejudice against them that she 
found among many of the Mexicans. “Oh, 
Rita’s great!” he said. “If she had a choice, 
she’d be swinging with us right now, down 
in Delano.” 

Chavez has always wanted to have his 
family involved in his organizing work as 
much as possible. “Of course, I’m lucky to 
have an exceptional woman,” he said. “Even 
if I come home at four in the morning, I 
give her a full report on what has happened, 
and to this day—well, most of the time— 
she still wants me to do this.” 

We left the freeway, turning east up the 
gleaming glass-plastic-neon boulevard that 
is San Jose’s main thoroughfare; at the end 
of it low, bare ridges of the Santa Clara 
Mountains ease the eye. Toward the eastern 
edge of town is Sal Si Puedes. Of the many 
communities that Chavez has known since 
he left the Gila River Valley, he feels drawn 
most strongly to Sal Si Puedes, where he 
lived for long periods both before and after 
he was married. He pointed out a wooden 
church that he had helped to build. Sal Si 
Puedes was the first community that he or- 
ganized for the C.S.O., and there is scarcely 
a house along those small streets that he 
hasn't been in. The part of the barrio where 
his parents live has a few trees and patches 
of lawn among the bungalows. We stopped 
at a mailbox marked “Chavez,” and he went 
into the yellow stucco house to see if his par- 
ents were at home. When he came out to get 
me, he was tailed by two toddling nephews, 
and he was laughing. 

Chavez's parents are about eighty, and 
they both have spectacles and snowy hair. 
The father, who must have been a very 
strong, good-looking man, has been troubled 
for several years with age and weight and 
deafness; his wife is still very alert and ac- 
tive. After I had said hello to Chavez's par- 
ents, he introduced me to niece of his, a 
pretty fifteen-year-old named Rachel, and 
to his son Fernando, a tall, strong-looking 
boy with a generous, open face and manner. 
Fernando held a golf iron in his hand. 

Chavez, sitting on the couch with his 
mother in the living room, asked Rachel if 
she was coming to Delano the next sum- 
mer to help in the strike, and she said en- 
thusiastically that she would like that. I 
had the feeling that he was talking to his 
son, and apparently Fernando thought so, 
too, because he murmured mildly that he 
had meant to accompany Manuel to New 
York to help with the boycott and wondered 
why Manuel had not let him know that he 
was leaving. 

Chavez looked at his son. “I guess you 
know we don't pay people to strike,” he 
said in a flat voice. 

“I know,” the boy said uneasily. “I wanted 
to go anyway.” He met his father’s gaze, 

“Well, it’s never too late, I guess,” Chavez 
said. He turned back to his mother. 

Fernando glanced at me and smiled; the 
smile made no comment. I asked him about 
his golf, and he told me that he shared a 
bag of clubs with a friend and that he had 
once broken seventy. 

Chavez spoke with his mother for all 
but a few minutes of the hour or so we 
spent in his parents’ house; the pleasure he 
took in her company was a pleasure to see, 
and I doubt if her eyes left him once during 
the visit. His father sat quietly on a chair by 
the door. Chavez speaks warmly of his father, 
from whom he learned his contempt for that 
special kind of male self-consciousness that 
Mexicans call machismo; unlike most Mexi- 
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can-Americans, Mr. Chavez never consid- 
ered it unmanly to bathe his children or 
take them to the toilet or do small menial 
jobs around the house. 

Before we left, Chavez took his mother’s 
fragile hands in his and said goodbye. On 
the way to the road, he knelt to talk with 
his small nephews, giving them ten cents 
each. He asked the older child his name, and 
the boy said he was Aguilar Chavez Junior 
the Third. Everybody burst out laughing 
except Aguilar Junior the Third, who merely 
looked pleased. The boys said goodbye to “Tio 
Cesar,” and he left them grinning broadly. 
“You see?” he told me. “Money talks.” 

In the car, I told Chavez that I thought 
Fernando had seemed sincere about going to 
New York, and he nodded. Apparently, 
Manuel had mentioned before leaving that 
Fernando wished to go along, but Cesar had 
not taken it seriously. Now he did, however, 
and for a while, as we drove south, he spoke 
proudly of Fernando. “We'll make a good 
organizer out of him yet,” he said in a de- 
lighted tone. But then he caught himself and 
laughed. “I know,” he said. “This time TIl 
let him come on his own decision, with no 
pressure. That will be best.” 

From San Jose, we continued south on U.S. 
101, following El Camino Real—the Royal 
Way—which once connected the old Francis- 
can missions of California. Since Chavez had 
given up any idea of getting to the union 
meeting, he decided to visit one of the most 
beautiful of all the missions, which was only 
a few miles off our route. “Our time is our 
own for the rest of the evening,” he said. 
“We can spend it as we like.” 

Along both sides of the road were pretty 
orchards, but Chavez took no pleasure in 
them. Belted in, shrunk down in his seat, he 
peered out at them through a corner of his 
window. “Oh, I picked a lot of prune, a lot,” 
he said. “I hated it.” Farther on, the orchards 
gave way to the soft, flowing golden hills of 
the small Santa Clara Mountains, and here 
and there, like islets in the stream of golden 
grass, stood old, dark, sturdy oak trees. The 
oaks made him sit up again; he called my 
attention to the more beautiful ones as we 
rode along, and said that oaks—los robles— 
were his favorite trees. With disgust, he 
pointed out a place where giant oaks had 
been hacked down to make way for a big 
raw-metal cistern. 

At Gilroy, it was late in the summer day, 
though the light was still warm on the round 
crests of the low hills. On one of these hills, 
to the south, the Mission San Juan Bautista 
was founded, in 1797. Its hill overlooks a 
small valley and is overlooked, in turn, by 
higher hills. The mission is of white adobe, 
roofed with tiles of fine old reds, and the 
church, with the portico of its monastery, 
forms one side of one of the oldest Spanish 
plazas in California. The plaza is fronted 
on two other sides by high adobe and frame 
buildings of the nineteenth-century West— 
the Golden West, to judge from the nugget 
color of their paint. The columns of the 
portico are three feet thick, and they re- 
minded Chavez of the walls of the abode 
farmhouse in the Gila River Valley. He laid 
his small brown hand on the old surfaces. 
“You can always tell when adobe walls are 
thick,” he said. “Even from head on and far 
away. It’s almost magical.” 

We walked the length of the empty portico. 
Dark was coming, but the light was so clear— 
we were far from the cities—that different 
reds could still be made out on old tiles of 
different ages. All was softened by ancient 
evergreens and crusting lichens, and under 
the eaves violet-green swallows flitted out 
and returned. Chavez pointed out the old 
floor of the portico, which was a broken, 
weathered mix of stone, adobe, ancient brick, 
and concrete—anything that had come to 
hand over the years. He said that he longed 
to have such a floor in the buildings at the 
Forty Acres, the new union headquarters 
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outside Delano, but that the members would 
never tolerate it. “They’re real Americans,” 
he said affectionately. “They want everything 
to look slick and expensive, to show the 
world that their union is a success.” He 
laughed. “Well, we're going to put a wall 
around the Forty Acres, to make it a kind of 
cloister,-like this mission, and the beautiful 
side will be facing in, so that the people who 
built it can enjoy it. If outsiders wish to come 
in and look, they'll be very welcome.” 

Our shoes whispered on old stones. Slowly, 
we walked around the mission in the gather- 
ing dusk. Chavez said that he liked to think 
his adobe buildings at the Forty Acres would 
weather as well as the old missions, but the 
state had demanded steel reinforcements; he 
said this as if steel, lacking the right spirit, 
might prove to be the weakest link, 

“I can’t remember when my interest in the 
missions started,” he said. “It must have been 
very deep. When I got married, Helen didn’t 
know very much about missions, so on our 
honeymoon we visited just about all of them, 
from San Diego north to Sonoma. What 
appeals to me is their ability to withstand 
the ages. Some are two hundred years old, 
you know. And this is for me a sort of 
symbol of what happens to people with the 
right attitudes. Everywhere else, they slaugh- 
tered the hell out of the Indians, all across 
the country, but in the missions it was dif- 
ferent. Everywhere else, the Indians were 
exploited—whatever religion they had was 
taken away from them and they were made 
Chritsians. Of course, the missions used 
them, too, but the whole spirit was different. 
The Mexican government perceived this, and 
that’s why they wanted to destroy the mis- 
sions. Oh, they were animals, some of those 
Mexican governors! They were animals! You 
see, it was really a Dark Age in terms of 
human life, but the missions gave sanctuary 
to the Indians, and it was a whole new ap- 
proach to human beings. The Franciscans 
came and they said, ‘These are human 
beings.’ And the missions reflect this spirit— 
not just the architecture but the way they 
have lasted.” He looked around him, and 
continued, “They are beautiful. They are 
peaceful. And I think that comes from a 
kind of crusading spirit, completely opposed 
to what was happening in the country before 
and afterward. There were few Indian up- 
risings here, very few. The big fight was 
between the Franciscans and the govern- 
ments—first Spain and then Mexico—to Keep 
the soldiers from rape and looting. Those 
Spanish soldiers were terrible. Hopeless. They 
were always at odds with the Franciscans, 
because the priests wouldn't give in on moral 
grounds. ‘You can’t abuse Indians,’ they said. 
“You can’t abuse women.’ The Franciscans 
made the soldiers respect the Indians. There 
were abuses on their side, too, but in general 
the moral force was great. Their history was 
long and most of the records have been lost, 
so the abuses by the Franciscans have been 
exaggerated. Most people don’t realize what 
these priests did for the Indians—in South 
American and Mexico as well as here, and at 
great cost. They neutralized the governments. 
If the Church had been active in the United 
States at the time the Negroes were coming 
in, with the same kind of moral force, the 
present mess would never have developed. 
And it wouldn’t have happened with the 
Indians—the mass slaughters, wiping them 
out.” He sighed “Bartholomé de Las Casas— 
he was a great Dominican missionary, and he 
fought the Crown, and finally he made them 
understand. Today, the Franciscans have 
only about four of the old missions. There’s 
one mission that has been fully restored by 
the government—La Purísima Concepción, 
near Lompoc, on the coast. They made the 
tiles exactly the way the tiles were made by 
the Indians, and it’s beautiful, but it’s 
empty. It’s cold. If the Church is not there— 
the people—it loses its life. It dies.” 

He recalled one Sunday when his wife 
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succeeded in getting him to accompany the 
family on a picnic. There were so many 
workers coming to see him on their day off 
that he planned to leave very early in the 
morning to avoid refusing them. But a few 
arrived before he could get away and had to 
be left unattended to, and Chavez felt so 
miserable all day that he ruined the picnic 
for everybody. That evening, he told his wife 
that he was being pulled apart, that he had 
to give his full time to the people and just 
do the best he could with his own family. 
“It’s lucky I have Helen there, because I'm 
never really home,” he said. “I was home 
when two of the children were born and 
away for all the rest.” He closed his eyes 
and massaged them with the fingers of one 
hand—a characteristic gesture of distress. 
“You know, I always felt that because I 
really wanted to do something for people 
this would be all right. But we talk about 
sacrificing ourselves and often we are sacri- 
ficing others, By the time Birdie came, Helen 
was pretty much used to it, I guess, 
but...” He stopped speaking for a min- 
ute, then opened his eyes, and when he 
spoke again his voice was harsher. “You 
cannot have it both ways. Either you con- 
centrate your attention on the people who 
have claims on you or you say, ‘No, I have to 
help many more at their expense.’ You don't 
exclude them totally, and they get more at- 
tention that anybody else, but they aren't 
going to get enough. You can't have it both 
ways. You cannot! Anybody who uses the 
family as an excuse not to do what he has 
to do .. .” He stopped again, then resumed, 
in a quieter voice, “I haven’t been home in 
four nights. Sometimes I’m away for ten 
nights, maybe more. It hurts me not to be 
home with my family, you know—I feel it. 
The whole thing is rough on the children. I 
know that. They don’t like living in poverty, 
especially when they know that it’s inten- 
tional on my part. And things get harder as 
they get older—it’s harder to get nice hand- 
me-down clothes and everything. But they 
are great, they are just great!” He smiled. 
“I told them that they were better off than 
the migrants, that at least they had a pur- 
pose in their lives, and they understood 
this—they really did. Of course, they think 
I'm pretty old-fashioned. I tease Sylvia 
about always fixing her hair—the waste of 
time, you know. I told her that women are 
prettier the way they are made, that they 
should leave their hair the way it came. And 
I make a lot of fun of people who give their 
spare time to mowing the lawn, or washing 
their cars, or playing golf. To me, it’s such 
a waste of time. How can you justify doing 
that sort of things as long as all these other 
things are going on—the suffering?” 

I said nothing, and a moment later, very 
quietly, he went on. “There’s a saying in 
Spanish, ‘Lo que no puedes ver en tu casa, 
lo has de tener’—That which you don’t like 
you wind up having at home, Sylvia finished 
high school, and I've asked her several times 
about registering for college, but she won’t 
go. And Fernando . . .” He nodded. “My son 
is a good golfer. He is a real Mexican- 
American.” This was the first truly bitter 
remark I had ever heard him make. He 
caught himself immediately. “Well, that isn’t 
fair,” he said. “By ‘real Mexican-American’ I 
mean someone who is just interested in ma- 
terial things. But Fernando isn’t that way 
at all. He had a hell of a time in school, 
you know—we finally had to take him out. 
One fight after another. There was one 
grower’s son who was really out to get him. 
Here I was, dedicated to non-violence, and 
my son fighting right and left.” He managed 
a smile, “He always won. I think they finally 
had a great big fight that was supposed to 
settle things once and for all, and Fernando 
knocked him out.” Chavez frowned a little, 
evidently to repress a small note of pride. 
“By that time, anyway, he had already lost 
interest in the strike.” 
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Chavez was quiet for a while, and then he 
said, “I never once took him fishing or to 
a ball game, or even to the movies.” His 
tone in judging himself had the same harsh- 
ness that he had levied on his son. “I only 
took him to the office or out on the picket 
line. He’d be interested at first, but after a 
while he lost interest. He still doesn’t know 
what he wants to do. He's out of a job, and 
he’s not really in school, and he’s liable to 
the draft.” Chavez rubbed his eyes again. 

“My family is deprived,” he said flatly, 
after a time. “And we're going to stay de- 
prived until we can get education. I can't 
get them to read. If I could just get one 
of them...” He paused. “Maybe Birdie.” 
Nodding, he repeated, “Maybe Birdie.” 

Between the Oakland suburbs and San 
Jose, a countryside of small truck farms and 
farmhouses has not yet been sealed over with 
asphalt and concrete. Chavez remarked on 
how pretty these small farms were in com- 
parison with the huge food factories in 
Delano. “They have life in them,” he said. 
“People still live here.” Seeing men and 
women stooping in the fields, he talked about 
the short-handled hoe, which he regards as 
@ symbol of man’s exploitation of man. “You 
have to caress a plant tenderly to make it 
grow, and the short hoe makes you bend 
over and work closer to the plant,” he said. 
“But a good man can work just as well with 
& long hoe, without the exhaustion.” Stoop 
labor with the short hoe is so painful that 
in speeches to workers an attack on the 
short hoe brings a wild cheer of anger and 
approval every time he uses it. 

When the United States acquired Califor- 
nia, the Indians who were inherited from the 
mission farms were paid half of what other 
workers got, and their objection to this treat- 
ment was a factor in a general massacre that 
took place between 1850 and 1852, when In- 
dian numbers in California, already low, 
were reduced from perhaps eighty-five thou- 
sand to about thirty-one thousand. This 
free-enterprise solution to the Indian prob- 
lem caused a temporary labor shortage, but 
the advantages of the discriminatory pay 
scale in keeping labor groups at odds with 
one another were obvious, and the device has 
been used effectively ever since. For example, 
when the Filipinos arrived in force, in the 
nineteen-twenties, they were paid even less 
than the Mexicans, who were already in a 
very poor bargaining position, since most of 
them had entered the United States illegally, 
as “wetbacks,” and could be, and often were, 
deported before payday came around, or 
when they protested too strenuously about 
anything. Traditionally, Mexicans and Fili- 
pinos have competed for the available work— 
usually stoop labor, since preference in the 
tree jobs is given to the Anglos—and, despite 
Chavez's most earnest efforts, there is still 
noticeable distance in the union between the 
two groups that formed it in 1965. 

“I hear more and more Mexicans talking 
about la raza—to build up their pride, you 
know,” Chavez told me. “Some people don't 
look at it as racism, but when you say ‘la 
raza, you are saying an anti-gringo thing, 
and it won’t stop there. Today it’s anti- 
gringo, tomorrow it will be anti-Negro, and 
the day after it will be anti-Filipino, anti- 
Puerto Rican. And then it will be anti-poor- 
Mexican, and anti-darker-skinned Mexican. 
We had a stupid guy who just wanted to play 
politics with the union, and he began to whip 
up la raza against the white volunteers, and 
even had some of the farm workers and the 
pickets and the organizers hung up on la 
raza. So I took him on. These things have 
to be met head on. On discrimination, I don’t 
even give the members the privilege of a vote, 
and I'm not ashamed of it. No, the whole 
business of discrimination can’t exist here. 
So often, these days, the leaders are afraid, 
and even though they feel strongly against 
racism, they will not speak out against it. If 
the leadership is united, then it can say, ‘All 
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right, if you’re going to do things that way, 
then you'll have to get rid of us.’ You have 
to speak out immediately, the first time. Any- 
way, this guy was talking to people and say- 
ing he didn’t like Filipinos taking over the 
union. So a small group came to me and said 
that a lot of people were very mad because 
the Filipinos were coming in. And I really re- 
acted. I said a lot of people would be mad if 
Negroes came in in large numbers like that, 
and I said they were going to accept the 
Filipinos if I had to shove them down their 
throats.” Chavez paused, as if surprised at his 
own violence. “I told them, ‘That's the way I 
feel.’ And so they left. A couple of days later, 
they said they wanted a big meeting. And I 
said, ‘O.K., let’s have a big meeting.’ So at 
the big meeting they said they wanted to dis- 
cuss discrimination—in other words, they 
wanted to take a vote to discriminate. And 
I said, ‘Over my dead body. There will be no 
such vote taken here, and, furthermore, be- 
fore you get rid of the Filipinos you'll have 
to get rid of me.’ ‘No vote?’ they said, and I 
said, ‘It can’t be done. Those of you who don’t 
like it, I suggest that you get out, because 
you're not doing anybody any good. Or, even 
better, IPL get out. I'll join the Filipinos, and 
we'll build a trade union.’ Well, I'd say 
ninety-five per cent of the audience stood up 
and applauded. And this small group felt 
isolated. The employers, of course, have used 
this for years and years—one group set 
against the other. I explained this to the 
audience, and I told them that the Filipinos 
would be a tremendous asset—new people, 
new ideas. That's what a union is, La raza is 
& very dangerous concept. I speak very 
strongly against it among the chicanos. At 
this point in the struggle, they respect me 
enough so that they don’t emphasize la raza, 
but as soon as this is over they'll be against 
me, because I make fun of it, and I knock 
down machismo, too. Oh, I heard a sick, sick 
speech by a Mexican the other day. I don’t 
like to see any man discriminating. But when 
a Mexican discriminates—ooh!” He winced. 
“That really cuts me. As a Mexican-American, 
I expect more of them than of anybody else. 
I love them, and I guess I’d like them to be 
perfect.” 

Severe back pains that had been dragging 
Chavez down for months finally forced him 
to take some time off last autumn, and he 
went to St. Anthony’s, a Franciscan sem- 
inary in Santa Barbara, where he could have 
daily therapy at a hospital. I found him 
flat on his back in bed. In crisp white pa- 
jamas, he looked small. He greeted me cheer- 
fully but made no effort to sit up when he 
took my hand, his drawn face patched with 
gray from months of pain. Over his head, 
three rosaries hung from an extended bar, 
and with them a Jewish mezuzah on a silver 
chain, which he always puts on under his 
shirt when he goes out. “I’m sure Christ 
wore a mezuzah,” he said, with a grin. “He 
certainly didn’t wear a cross.” On a wall of 
the room, as in his office in Delano, there 
was a Mexican straw crucifix. It was a small 
room, and the bed, a washstand, two stiff 
chairs, and a small bureau filled it. On the 
bureau was a borrowed tape recorder, with 
tapes of some flamenco music by Manitas de 
Plata and songs of Joan Baez. There was 
also a framed photograph of Gandhi. 

There had been some bad news from De- 
lano. Mack Lyons, the workers’ representa- 
tive at DiGiorgio, had found two groups of 
non-union pruners working in DiGiorgio’s 
Arvin vineyards, and when the pruners were 
questioned they said that the vineyards had 
been sold, Since the union had been unable 
to obtain a so-called successor clause in the 
contract with DiGiorgio, guaranteeing that 
the contract would bind a new owner, this 
was a serious blow, and Chavez had called 
an emergency meeting to discuss how to 
handle the new threat. The next phase of 
the long battle was clearly going to be a 
difficult one, and Chavez would need all his 
strength for it. (In March of this year, Dr. 
Janet Travell, who treated President Ken- 
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nedy, concluded that Chavez’s back trouble 
was not a degenerative-disc condition, as had 
been thought, but a muscle spasm caused 
by the fact that one of his legs is shorter 
than the other and one side of his pelvis is 
smaller—an imbalance to which, as he grows 
older and less resilient, his muscles can no 
longer adjust. Dr. Travell’s treatment is the 
first that has given Chavez any real relief.) 

Last fall in Santa Barbara, there was spec- 
ulation that the long fast Chavez had made 
earlier in the year might have aggravated 
his back condition, and in the sun on a 
porch outside his room I talked with Helen 
Chavez about the fast. She told me that at 
the beginning he had kept it secret for about 
three days. At home, he would pretend that 
he had already eaten or that he wasn’t 
hungry. Then one day Manuel said to her, 
“Is he still fasting?” After that, she offered 
Cesar all his favorite foods, and still he 
would not eat. Finally, she confronted him 
in his office, and when he admitted he was 
fasting she got very upset; she was sure 
he would harm himself. “The kids were al- 
ready worried,” she said. “And when I told 
them, they said, ‘Dad looks awful. Will he 
be O.K.? But after another day or so we 
got used to the idea and went along with 
him.” À 

Not everyone went along. The fast, which 
lasted twenty-five days, split the union down 
the middle. Mrs. Chavez and Richard and 
Manuel knew that he had been fasting be- 
fore he announced it, but even they were 
stunned by his intention of prolonging the 
fast indefinitely. So was LeRoy Chatfield, 
who still speaks with awe of the speech in 
which Chavez announced his decision. Cha- 
vez had called a special meeting for twelve 
noon on Monday, February 19, 1968, at a hall 
in Delano, and the strikers and the office 
staff as well as their families were there. Sey- 
eral acts of violence had been committed by 
union people, and he talked for an hour and 
a half about nonviolence. He discussed Viet- 
nam, wondering aloud how so many of his 
listeners could deplore the violence in Asia 
and yet promote it in the United States. He 
said that the Mexican tradition of proving 
manliness—machismo—through violence was 
in error. La Causa must not risk a single life 
on either side, because it was a cause, not 
just a union, and had to deal with people 
not as membership cards or Social Security 
numbers but as human beings, one by one. 

“Cesar took a very hard line,” Chatfield 
told me. “He said we were falling back on 
violence in the strike because we weren’t cre- 
ative enough or imaginative enough to find 
another solution—because we didn’t work 
hard enough. One of the things he said in 
the speech was that he felt we had lost our 
will to win—by which he meant that be- 
having violently or advocating violence, or 
even thinking that maybe violence isn’t such 
a bad thing, is really losing your will to win, 
your commitment to win. This seems like a 
very idealistic position, but there’s truth in 
it. Anarchy leads to chaos, and out of chaos 
rises the demagogue. That’s one of the rea- 
sons he is so upset about la raza. The same 
Mexicans that ten years ago were talking 
about themselves as Spaniards are coming on 
real strong these days as Mexicans. Every 
one should be proud of what he is, of course, 
but race is only skin-deep. It’s phony, and 
it comes out of frustration—the la raza peo- 
ple are not secure. They want to use Cesar 
as a symbol of their nationalism. But he 
doesn’t want any part of it. He said to me 
just the other day, ‘Can’t they understand 
that that’s just the way Hitler started?’ A 
few months ago, a big foundation gave some 
money to a la raza growp—they liked the 
outfit’s sense of pride, or something—and 
Cesar really told them off. He feels that rac- 
ism will destroy our union faster than any- 
thing else—that it plays right into the grow- 
ers’ hands if they can keep the minorities 
fighting, pitting one race against another, 
one group against another.” 

In his speech that day, Chavez discussed 
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the civil-rights movement and how, in its 
recourse to violénce, it had made black peo- 
ple suffer; black homes, not white, were be- 
ing burned, and black sons killed. The un- 
ion, he said, had raised the hopes of many 
poor people. It had a responsibility to those 
people, whose hopes, along with all the union 
gains, would be destroyed after the first cheap 
victories of violence. Finally, he announced 
the fast. It was not a hunger strike, because 
its purpose was not strategic; it was an act 
of prayer and love for the union members, 
because, as their leader, he felt responsible 
for the acts of all of them. There would be 
no vote on the fast, which would continue 
for an indefinite period, and had, in fact, be- 
gun the week before. He was not going into 
seclusion, and would continue his work as 
best he could. He asked that the people in 
the room keep the news entirely to them- 
selves. Since it was difficult to fast at home, 
and since the Forty Acres was the spiritual 
home of the union, he would walk there as 
soon as he had finished speaking, and re- 
main there until the fast was done. “His act 
was intensely personal,” Chatfield told me. 
“And the whole theme of his speech was love. 
In fact, his last words to us before he left 
the room and started that long walk to the 
Forty Acres were something like ‘I am do- 
ing this because I love you.’” 

Helen Chavez followed Cesar from the hall, 
and everyone sat for some time in silence. 
Then the meeting was taken over by Larry 
Itliong, the assistant director, who said 
straight out that Brother Chavez should be 
persuaded to come off the fast. Manuel Cha- 
vez then declared that Cesar was an Indian, 
and therefore stubborn, and that once he had 
made up his mind to do something, nothing 
anyone could say was going to stop him. 
Other members made many other comments. 
One man, for example, dismissed all the talk 
about striker violence as grower propaganda, 
and therefore saw no reason for the fast. 
Some of the Protestants and agnostics in the 
union, white and brown, still resented the 
Catholic aura of the Sacramento march of 
the year before, and now they felt offended 
all over again. They were supported by some 
Catholics, who felt that the Church was be- 
ing exploited, and also by most of the white 
volunteers, the Jews especially, who disliked 
any religious overtone whatever. For the first 
week or so, almost the whole board of direc- 
tors was against the fast. On the other hand, 
the membership, largely Catholic, accepted 
it in apprehensive faith. The people complied 
with Chavez’s request that no one try a 
fast of sympathy on his own, but he learned 
later, from the candidly expressed annoyance 
of their wives, that three young men had 
taken a vow of chastity for the duration of 
the fast, and held to it. He speaks of this 
sacrifice with awe and regret, but it seemed 
to him a moving example of the farm work- 
ers’ new spirit. 

There were many misgivings and many 
doubts about what Chavez was trying to ac- 
complish. “When we visited Cesar in his little 
room at the Forty Acres,” Chatfield told me, 
“he would point at the wall and say. ‘See that 
white wall? Well, imagine ten different- 
colored balls, all jumping up and down. One 
ball is called Religion, another Propaganda, 
another Organizing, another Law, and so 
forth. When people look at that wall and see 
those balls, different people look at different 
balls, and each person keeps his eye on his 
own ball. For each person, the balls mean 
different things, but for everyone they can 
mean something.’ I began to see what he 
meant. My ball was Propaganda, and I kept 
my eye on that. I could therefore be perfectly 
comfortable, and understand the fast com- 
pletely in those terms, and not negate the 
nine other balls—Organizing, say. And, as a 
matter of fact, we never organized so many 
people in such a short time, before or since. 
The fast gave the lie to the growers’ claim 
that we had no following. Some people came 
every night to attend Mass at the Forty 
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Acres—came sixty-five, eighty-five miles every 
night. People stood in line for an hour, two 
hours, to talk with him. Cesar saw it as a 
fantastic opportunity to talk to one man, one 
family, at a time. When that person leaves, 
he goes away with something. He’s no longer 
a member, he’s an organizer. At the Sunday 
Mass, we had as many as two thousand peo- 
ple. That's what the growers don't under- 
stand—we're all over the state. In fact, there’s 
nowhere in this state of amywhere in the 
Southwest where the people don’t know about 
Cesar Chavez and the United Farm Workers. 
And they say, ‘When is he coming? Are we 
next?” 

As the fast wore on through February and 
into March, many of the farm workers be- 
came worried, and a number of strikers came 
to Manuel and swore that they would never 
be violent again if he could just persuade 
Cesar to quit. Other union members were 
made increasingly uncomfortable by the reli- 
gious implications of the fast, especially after 
the seventeenth day, when Chavez asked his 
brother Richard to construct a simple cross— 
the materials cost a dollar and a half, accord- 
ing to Richard—which was later burned by 
vandals. The cross was the ultimate affront 
to at least two volunteers. One dismissed the 
entire fast as “a cheap publicity stunt.” The 
other, who had once been a priest, accused 
Chavez of having a Messiah complex. Both 
soon quit the United Farm Workers for good. 

At a Mass of Thanksgiving that concluded 
the fast, Chavez was too weak to speak, and 
a brief speech was read for him, in English 
and in Spanish, After describing the purpose 
of the fast, he concluded as follows: “When 
we are really honest with ourselves, we must 
admit that our lives are all that really be- 
longs to us. So it is how we use our lives that 
determines what kind of men we are. It is my 
deepest belief that only by giving our lives 
do we find life. I am convinced that the 
truest act of courage, the strongest act of 
manliness, is to sacrifice ourselves for others 
in a totally non-violent struggle for justice. 
To be a man is to suffer for others. God help 
us be men.” 


ALLOW VOLUNTARY PRAYER IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, in 
his inaugural address, President Nixon 
said that the ills of the Nation must be 
cured by a new spirit as well as new 
laws. I do not believe that this spirit 
can be encouraged while prayer is banned 
in the public schools. For this reason, I 
have introduced an amendment in the 
House which would spell out in the Con- 
stitution the legality of voluntary pray- 
er in any public building. It is the com- 
panion amendment to the one presented 
by the Honorable EVERETT DIRKSEN in the 
Senate. In placing it before you, I ask 
you earnestly to consider whether it is 
in the name of freedom and “equal jus- 
tice under law” that schoolchildren are 
not given the opportunity to pray if they 
wish to do so. In my opinion, this is just 
as much a violation of our essential free- 
doms as forcing prayer on those who do 
not wish to pray. This is a matter of the 
individual’s choice, but the choice must 
be available for him to make, not denied 
to him. No person should have to make 
an apology for what he believes, nor 
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should he be forced to hide his beliefs. 

It is quite paradoxical that we conduct 
the Nation’s business in this Chamber 
beneath a plaque bearing the words “In 
God We Trust.” Are we not willing to 
acknowledge His presence in our public 
schools as well as in Congress? 


STAND UP FOR FREEDOM 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
a Fourth of July address given by my 
colleague, James B. Urr before a meeting 
held jointly by the Kiwanis, Lions, Opti- 
mists, and Rotary Clubs of La Jolla, 
Calif. 

The address teaches the origin of 
freedom and liberty, and stresses the 
importance of eternal vigilance. It points 
up the responsibility of the so-called 
silent majority to involve itself in the 
preservation of our great heritage. 

The address follows: 


STAND Up FOR FREEDOM 


(Speech of Hon. James B. UTT, of California, 
Before the Joint Meeting, July 3, 1969, La 
Jolla Kiwanis Club, Lions Club, Optimists 
Club and Rotary Club) 


It is a high privilege to share and have a 
part in your series of patriotic programs, 
under the general theme of “Our Heritage of 
Freedom.” My suggested assignment in this 
series is “Stand Up for Freedom.” It is re- 
freshing to be with an organization which 
does not consider patriotism “corny.” It is 
also refreshing to associate with those who 
do not believe that the Constitution of the 
United States is an outdated agrarian docu- 
ment, with little or no current import. 

It is sometimes difficult for people to 
realize that the moral and religious precepts 
set forth in the Declaration of Independence 
and our Constitution are as absolute today 
as when they were first set down to writing. 
These moral and religious postulates are 
under severe attack by many who want to 
change our form of government, by those 
who, for lack of character, have lost the self- 
discipline which is so necessary to self-gov- 
ernment. Moral and religious absolutes did 
not begin with the United States Constitu- 
tion. They were set forth in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, thousands of years before Columbus 
set foot in America. 

The Declaration of Independence was not 
a result of unanimous thought. Only nine of 
the thirteen colonies approved the Declara- 
tion of Independence on July 1, 1776. New 
York and Pennsylvania and South Carolina 
considered it to be the most foolhardy thing 
for America to do. They could foresee noth- 
ing but disaster to the colonies. However, 
they were persuaded the next day, by the elo- 
quence and the logic of John Adams, to 
throw their support to the declaration, which 
was finally adopted by the continental Con- 
gress on the evening of the 4th of July. 

The signers of the Declaration were men 
of talent, dedication and substance. They 
had a lot to lose, but they were willing to 
risk it all, to preserve the greatest gift of 
God to man—liberty. 

Following the signing of this great docu- 
ment, there were four long years of war, 
death, destruction, suffering, sorrow, every- 
thing that goes into the crucible to purify 
an ideal, There were reverses; there were 
battles won and there were battles lost; but 
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through it all there was a determination 
which won the victory. Few of us today 
would sacrifice what our forefathers did to 
preserve liberty. 

What do you do with liberty after you 
win it? How do you preserve it? We were 
alone in a troubled world, bled white from 
the ravages of war, but still the great patriots 
gathered together to form a government that 
should endure. 

This was no easy task. It is difficult enough 
to get two people to agree, let alone thirteen 
colonies ranging in size from Rhode Island 
to Virginia. Who was to control the power 
structure? The little States felt helpless. The 
big States were conciliatory, and so a Con- 
stitution was hammered out providing for a 
balance of power with checks and balances— 
with the main purpose being to preserve 
freedom. The bill of rights was soon added 
to the Constitution. A new nation was born, 
@ nation which was to rely upon a divine 
providence, a nation which declared that 
each individual was endowed by his creator 
with unalienable rights of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. This was to be a 
nation founded upon the Puritan ethic, a 
Puritanism which came from England. The 
Puritan ethic produced a system of govern- 
ment morally superior to those around it. 

The American Revolution was, and still 
stands, as the only true revolution in the 
last 500 years. It was a revolution which cre- 
ated a centripetal force, which drew the in- 
dividual to the center and made him the 
core and center upon which our political, so- 
cial and economic system revolves, thus giv- 
ing the dignity to the individual that the 
Creator had intended. All other revolutions 
before and since have created a centrifugal 
force, throwing the individual to the outside 
and drawing the governing elite to the 
center, 

The American constitution was considered 
by the great political minds of the world 
to be the greatest document delineating the 
rights, the privileges, the duties, and the im- 
munities of the individual that had ever 
been set down to writing. There were prob- 
lems, but the new country began to grow, 
to expand, to provide opportunities for those 
coming to our shores seeking opportunity, 
freedom and liberty. 

Our strength had to be tested again when 
England began to seize our ships on the high 
seas and to impress our citizens into the 
Royal navy. The war of 1812 established our 
rights on the high seas to protect our Ameri- 
can citizens. In my opinion, it is high time 
that our country protect its tunaboats on the 
high seas. There is no foundation for any 
sovereign country to extend its territorial 
waters to any arbitrary point it desires. 

When Benjamin Franklin was asked what 
kind of a government the constitutional con- 
vention had given us, he replied, “A repub- 
lic, if you can keep it.” We did pretty well 
for the first 130 years, more or less. 

The founding fathers were students of his- 
tory and government. They were well aware 
of the fact that the tendency of men and of 
governments is to acquire a position of pow- 
er and, from that position of power, the hu- 
man tendency is to extend dominion and 
control over men and over nations. They 
knew that the forms of government range 
from anarchy, at one extreme, which is no 
government at all, to dictatorship, at the 
other extreme, which is total government. 
They reasoned that, in between anarchy and 
dictatorship, there must be a point of bal- 
ance which would give freedom and liberty 
and still preserve a government of laws and 
of order, they created a Republican form 
of government and guaranteed that form to 
every state coming into the union. Beyond 
this, they created a legislative body repre- 
senting the people and a senate represent- 
ing the states, with a veto power to the chief 
executive, and a supreme court to rule upon 
constitutional issues. This concept has been 
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slightly eroded, but still it is the proper con- 
cept. 

I feel that the most important job of a 
member of the House or a member of the 
Senate is to preserve that delicate balance 
between anarchy and dictatorship. If we do 
not, some exterior force will impose one or 
the other extreme upon us. 

Before America had been in existence a 
half-century, the whole world was won- 
dering what made this great country tick. 
It just was not a normal thing to happen, 
and so the great French historian, de 
Tocqueville, decided he would come to 
America and take a look-see, After his visit 
he wrote, in substance: “I looked for the 
greatness of America in her harbors, and I 
did not find it there. I looked for it in the 
great industrial cities and did not find it 
there. I looked for it in the rich farming 
valleys, and did not find it there. And not 
until I went into the churches of America 
and heard the stirring and patriotic sermons 
of those ministers, did I find it. America is 
great because she is good. When America 
ceases to be good she will cease to be great.” 

Love for our country and love for our 
children inspires within us a deep con- 
cern for the welfare of both. That concern is 
manifested by all those who are alarmed by 
the evidence of anarchy in our schools and 
in our cities. We all acknowledge that this is 
a loud and militant minority, and that the 
great majority are opposed to these actions 
and these attitudes. That may be true but, if 
the majority remains a silent majority, it 
will be completely overcome. Have you ever 
seen 99 good apples cure a rotten apple? The 
silent 99 apples will become rotten in a very 
few days. It is no different with people. If 
the majority of people do remain silent, we 
might just as well cash in our chips. 

The cause of freedom is not advanced by 
the non-student leaders at Berkeley, who 
are taking over the so-called “People’s Park.” 
That may be a symbol, but it is a symbol of 
disaster, Here I quote from Governor Rea- 
gan’s address to the Commonwealth Club in 
San Francisco on June 12, 1969: 

“The real leaders, of course, were Goldberg 
and a number of others whose records in- 
clude participation in the Oakland Induc- 
tion Center riot, the seizure of Moses Hall, 
the Chicago riots and last summer’s bloody 
riot in Berkeley when many of the same 
people demanded that Telegraph Avenue 
be closed off and turned over to them as a 
park—perhaps ‘playpen’ is a more appro- 
priate word. The names are all on the police 
blotter: Mike Delacour, Stuart Edward Al- 
bert, Paul Glusman, William Miller, and 
Frank Bardacke—to name a few—none of 
them are students of the university.” 

Here are some dramatic examples of left 
wing socialization for which you, as taxpay- 
ers, are footing the bill. One of the courses 
in the experimental college at San Francisco 
State College was reported on March 15, 1968, 
as a “Seminar on Guerrilla Warfare: Theory 
and Tactic in Contemporary America.” The 
Committee on Public Education of the Fire 
and Police Association of Los Angeles made 
the following comment in a report, “Public 
Higher Education in California: Some Causes 
of Student Revolt.” 

“This course is taught by Robert Kaffke, 
described as having served with guerrilla 
bands fighting against the Government in 
Nicaragua. The Berkeley Barb (UC Berkeley) 
proudly states that Kaffke told his classes, 
‘The revolution is coming very fast to Latin 
America and in another sense to the United 
States; if you don't believe that, I don’t know 
what you are doing here.’ 

“The Barb also blandly states that Kaffke 
is teaching ‘practical preparation for urban 
warfare.’” 

During the spring of 1968, the students for 
an independent left at UCSF held a student 
activities-approved seminar on revolution. 
Professor Herbert Marcuse and other left- 
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wing faculty appeared before the regularly 
scheduled classes of this student group, Com- 
ments about the seminar were printed in 
both campus and community newspapers. 

The “Open Process,” on November 17, 1967, 
while still an official publication of the asso- 
ciated students at San Francisco State Col- 
lege and under the supervision of the col- 
lege’s board of publications, presented the 
following information: 

“How do you commit sabotage? Break war 
related laws: Draft, security, Federal tres- 
passing. Damage war equipment. Join with 
your fellow workers in strikes, slowdowns, and 
‘botching the job’ in key war industries: 
Steel, transportation, aerospace, electronics, 
etc. Publish state secrets you have access to, 
either in the press or as leaflets. 

Messages that promote drug use appear to 
co-exist with leftist propaganda. The follow- 
ing citations are reported as being somewhat 
representative of this category of messages: 

Item: the San Francisco State College 
“Daily Gater” ran a three part series on the 
cultivation, preparation, and uses of mari- 
juana, beginning with the March 15, 1968, 
issue. In the series, the students are told 
precisely how to grow the weed in their 
apartments; how to trim it; the drying and 
processing of the plant to make a usable 
end product; how to roll marijuana ciga- 
rettes; and uses of pipes for consuming the 
drug. The February 14, 1968, issue of the 
paper contained an article entitled “prices 
and sources,” and gave useful advice on the 
procurement of marijuana. 

Item: John Gerassi, then an instructor 
in international relations, was quoted in the 
November 25, 1967, issue of the “Daily 
Gater” as stating that “protestors in this 
country would be put in concentration camps 
if the Vietnam war escalates into a world 
wide conflict.” The article continued: “the 
bearded Gerassi, a former newspaper edi- 
tor, has come into contact with many Latin 
American radicals. After having participated 
in last week’s anti-draft demonstrations, he 
said, ‘American radicals can bring about a 
change in the imperialistic US Vietnam pol- 
icy. One man with a rifle can do more than 
1,000 peaceful demonstrators.’ ” 

Item: the February 18, 1968, issue of the 
“Daily Gater” carries the headline “Geras- 
si sees violence as a necessary tool of re- 
sistance,” and quotes Gerassi as having 
told, by tape, the San Francisco State mem- 
bers of the resistance that “resistance to 
American policies must be carried out with 
violence at home.” Significantly, Gerassi 
pointed out that terrorism in Paris was in 
part responsible for French withdrawal from 
Algeria. The inference for students, both 
those attending the presentation meeting, 
and those reading the school paper, is ob- 
vious. 

The professor who prates that “human 
rights are higher than property rights” is 
either a skilled Communist or a dumb 
pedagogue. There is not a single human 
right that is not based upon a property 
right. Ergo, when you destroy a property 
right you destroy a human right. Only a 
small minority of people understand what 
constitutes a property right. They conceive 
it to be real estate, period. Such is not 
the case. I have a property right in my job. 
My human right is to fill that job and to 
enjoy the fruit of my labor. I have a prop- 
erty right in my life insurance. The human 
right is for my beneficiary to have the 
fruit of that policy. I have a property right 
in my bank account. My human right is to 
use that bank account for any purpose I de- 
sire. I have a property right in this suit of 
clothes. My human right is to wear it to this 
meeting. And so it goes on, ad infinitum. 
There is not a country that has destroyed 
property rights which still recognizes any 
human right. It is simply a phrase that 
sounds good and is repeated thoughtlessly, 
over and over again. 
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Government is not charity. It is plain, 
brute force. And it must either be controlled 
by the people, or it will control the people. 
Many of those who demonstrate against con- 
stituted authority are naive and misled by 
the dedicated hard core of international 
Communist conspirators. Many of them are 
“flower children,” who do not want war. But 
the world is run by force, and those who are 
not strong enough to preserve their freedom 
will be taken over by aggressors. Many of 
these people believe they are working for 
freedom by urging socialism, Marxism and 
communism, when in truth they are asking 
for the most oppressive form of dictatorship 
known to man, They forget that Hitler, the 
dictator, killed six million Jews without bat- 
ting an eye. They forget that Stalin murdered 
twenty million of his own countrymen be- 
cause they disagreed with him. Don’t say “it 
can't happen here.” 

If we are to preserve freedom, we must 
learn that the principal responsibility is on 
the individual and not on society, It is time 
we quit blaming society for all of our evils. 
Society can create a climate where each in- 
dividual can develop his talents to the 
highest degree of excellence that his desire 
dictates. Motivation is the greatest driving 
power known to man, and yet not one of our 
welfare programs is geared to promote moti- 
vation. 

The cause of freedom is not advanced by 
violating the rights of others, Personal free- 
dom ends where it invades the rights of 
others. 

Two of the great commandments are “thou 
shalt not steal” and “thou shalt not covet.” 
Most of the law-abiding citizens recognize 
and obey these two commandments as in- 
dividuals, but sophistry has injected itself 
in the form of collectivism. Let me explain. 
You, as an individual, would not enter upon 
my ranch and steal my cow, either for your 
own benefit or for the benefit of a neighbor. 
But it is considered to be all right if you are 
part of a large group which has decided to 
take my cow and give it to a needy person. 
The theory is that the end justifies the 
means, and so, under the guise of collec- 
tivism, we have set up a system of laws which 
permits a group of individuals to take some- 
thing from other individuals and give it toa 
third party who, in the judgment of the 
takers, is more deserving than the original 
owner. This is what I call the Robin Hood 
doctrine, but it cannot be justified. 

If I were to steal money from a bank, and 
then put it in the collection plate at church, 
such action would not justify or sanctify the 
evil deed. 

We move in the same atmosphere under 
the doctrine of “non-violence.” Non-violence 
in no way can justify the performance of an 
illegal act. It is classical mummery and 
dialectical materialism. Rape is rape, 
whether it is committed violently or non- 
violently. Murder is murder, even though 
the murderer is singing a hymn while he 
sticks the knife in your back. It just cannot 
be justified. 

It is impossible to give a talk on freedom, 
liberty, or patriotism, without quoting from 
the great heroes of the past, as I have done 
before and, at this point, do again. Lincoln 
said, “If danger ever reaches us it must 
spring up amongst us: It cannot come from 
abroad. If destruction be our lot, we must 
ourselyes be its author and finisher. As a 
nation of freemen, we must live through all 
time or die by suicide.” 

Gus Hall, chairman of the Communist 
party of the U.S.A., does not advance the 
cause of freedom when he attends the Inter- 
national Communist Convention in Moscow, 
and returns to the United States with the 
resolutions of the international Communist 
conspiracy and proceeds to implement their 
deadly course in this country. 

George Washington said that “religion and 
morality are essential to political success.” 
Any person or group of persons who makes a 
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target of either religion or morality, to de- 
stroy it, is not standing up for freedom. 

The National Council of Churches and the 
World Council of Churches are not advanc- 
ing the cause of freedom when they advocate 
law breaking and violent revolution, as they 
have done, and give their financial support 
to the militant revolutionaries of our 
country. 

The non-student militants at Berkeley, in 
their drive to take over private property, 
have listed thirteen demands in a manifesto. 
Let me read some of these to you: 

“Young people leaving their parents will 
be welcome with full status as members of 
our community.” 

“We will turn the schools into training 
grounds for liberation.” 

“We will shatter the myth that U.C. is a 
sacred institution with a special right to 
exist.” 

“Through rent strikes, direct seizures of 
property and other resistance campaigns, the 
large landlords, banks and developers who 
are gouging will be driven out.” 

“Space will be opened up and living com- 
munes and revolutionary families will be 
encouraged.” 

“We will demand a direct contribution 
from business, including Berkeley's biggest 
business—the University, to the community 
until a nationwide assault on big business 
is successful.” 

“The people of Berkeley must arm them- 
selves and learn the basic skills and tactics 
of self defense and street fighting.” 

“We shall attempt to bring the real crim- 
inals to trial; where this is impossible, we 
shall implement revolutionary justice.” 

“We will create a soulful socialism in 
Berkeley.” 

“We will unite with other movements 
throughout the world to destroy the racist- 
capitalist-imperialist system.” 

“We will create an international liberation 
school in Berkeley as a training center for 
revolutionaries.” 

“We will protect and expand our drug 
culture.” 

Individually, or collectively, these demands 
are the battle cry of anarchy, and again I 
say the silent majority must not remain 
silent, if it is to survive, in this convulsive 
and fermenting society. 

If I may paraphrase Daniel Webster, I was 
born an American, I expect to die an Ameri- 
can, and in between the dignity of birth 
and the glory of death, I shall make every 
effort to live as an American. 

I now look back on three-score years and 
ten, and as I approach the judgment seat 
of God, the more convinced I am that he 
rules in the affairs of men, I am persuaded 
that he will preserve freedom to those who 
wait on the Lord. The darkest night is always 
followed by the dawn. I subscribe to the 
theology of hope and discard the doctrine of 
despair. 

My hope is that we can preserve the free- 
dom and liberty which has been woven into 
the tapestry of our American life. 


“This is my country, land of my birth; 
This is my country, grandest on earth. 
I pledge thee my allegiance, America, the 
bold, 
For this is my country, to have and to hold!” 


And, by the grace of God, so may it ever be! 


AID AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 


HON. FLETCHER THOMPSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 
Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 


Speaker, recently we witnessed the spec- 
tacle of having the names of casualties 
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of the Vietnam war read on the steps of 
the Capitol by antiwar protesters. While 
this may appear to be an effective way 
of drawing public attention to their pro- 
test, this action was deeply offensive to 
many people, most particularly to the 
parents of battlefield victims. 

A few days ago, I received from the 
mother of one of the victims, whose 
name was among those read on the steps 
of the Capitol, a letter expressing her 
sincere feelings opposing the use of her 
son’s name in such a protest. Although 
his death in the service of his country 
is a matter of public record, this mother 
feels that the indiscriminate utilization 
of her son’s name without permission 
in such a protest is an invasion of pri- 
vacy and is offensive to her since the pro- 
testers are in her judgment giving “aid 
and comfort” to the very enemies who 
killed her son. 

I asked her permission to enter the 
text of her letter today in the RECORD as 
a means of expressing in her behalf, and 
in the behalf of other parents of war 
dead, their resentment over the use by 
antiwar demonstrators of the names of 
victims in any demonstration of this 
type. One particular sentence of her let- 
ter sums up her feelings: 

Since these demonstrators could not give 
full support to our men while they were on 
the battlefield, they have no right to use 
their names now to further a cause of their 
own. 


Mr. Speaker, with the permission of 
the Chair, I will enter the full text of her 
letter into the Recorp, as follows: 


JUNE 17, 1969, 
Hon. FLETCHER THOMPSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am enclosing a copy of a letter 
which will speak for itself. I barely had 
time to send it out when the news reports 
out of Washington, D.C., tell of the anti- 
war demonstration which took place yes- 
terday in the Pentagon in which the demon- 
strators used the names of the war dead. 

My letter to you is not a letter of petition 
as I know neither you nor government 
agencies have control over the lists of the 
war dead getting into the hands of irrespon- 
sible people and used by them in an irre- 
sponsible manner. However, as one of your 
constituents I just want to go on record 
about how I feel about a matter that is 
vital to me even if it may seem insignificant 
to others. 

My son did not ask anyone to fight his 
battles while he lived; he did not ask any- 
one to take his place where his military 
obligation was concerned. All he asked was 
the support and prayers of his fellow coun- 
trymen, Through the efforts of anti-war 
demonstrators much aid and comfort has 
been given to the opposing forces, a fact 
which no doubt has been important in the 
list of reasons why the opposition has not 
been and is not ready to negotiate for 
peace. Since these demonstrators could not 
give full support to our men while they 
were on the battlefield, they have no right 
to use their names now to further a cause of 
their own. The names of these war dead are 
to be honored, not abused. 

Lest anyone believe I am a warmonger or 
whatever it is called; I, too, hate war. How 
I hate war; I have every reason to hate it. 
But I do feel that as soon as even one of our 
men is sent to the battlefield, he has the 
right to expect and receive full support of 
all his fellow countrymen. (I believe those 
in power and influence, especially legisla- 
tors and/or politicians who have heaped 
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abuse on the military while our men are 
facing danger on the battlefield, have much 
to answer for concerning the number of 
casualties and the length of the war.) The 
time to debate the right or wrong of why 
men were sent should be postponed until 
they are brought home. When a child falls 
into a pool, one does not stand around and 
argue who's to blame. All effort is made to 
save the victim, and only then is time taken 
to pinpoint the blame or cause, and meas- 
ures taken to be sure it doesn’t happen 
again. I do not feel these anti-war demon- 
stration help the cause of peace, nor do 
they contribute to the safety of our men in 
combat. 

As I have said, I know there is nothing 
you can do about these demonstrators but 
when the time comes when it is to be argued 
about whether THEIR rights are being 
violated, I'd like for my representatives in 
government to know how I feel about this 
matter. I will not deny anyone the right 
to free speech but I think these people 
should be made to realize that using the 
names of the war dead without consent is 
also a violation of someone's right. 

Thank you for your attention. 

Sincerely, 
MARTHA M, Fox. 


U.S. PRISONERS OF WAR IN 
NORTH VIETNAM 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it is 
encouraging that President Nixon’s ad- 
ministration is taking a long overdue 
and aggressive approach to secure the 
release of our military personnel who are 
prisoners of war of North Vietnam. The 
two previous administrations were 
afraid to take steadfast and forceful ac- 
tion because of fear of retaliatory mis- 
treatment of our boys by the Commu- 
nists. It is obvious to the world that the 
uncivilized treatment of our servicemen 
has not diminished under the previous 
policy. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that this 
administration’s policy of bringing max- 
imum and continuous pressure on the 
Communists to abide by the Geneva 
Convention on prisoner-of-war treat- 
ment and to effect their release will be 
successful. This Nation must leave no 
stone unturned in its perseverance to 
obtain humane treatment and release of 
our servicemen. Our military who are 
prisoners of war and enduring brutal 
torment and inhuman indignities de- 
serve our country’s complete moral and 
diplomatic strength, and other measures 
as necessary in their behalf. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the edi- 
tor of the State newspaper in Columbia, 
S.C., for his commentary editorial on 
this administration’s policy on prisoner- 
of-war treatment. The editor made an 
astute evaluation of the failure of past 
policies. His assessment of the Commu- 
nists’ negative response to achieve relief 
for our boys characterizes the typical 
attitude of the Communists toward 
weakness. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEALING FROM A NEW DECK 


The Defense Department has confirmed 
a shift in policy toward the mistreatment 
of GIs held captive by the Communists. In 
the past, which is to say during the Ken- 
nedy and Johnson years, Washington said 
as little as possible on the subject. The feel- 
ing was that, if we complained, the enemy 
might retaliate by brutalizing captive GIs 
even more. 

It was a senseless policy. Far from dis- 
couraging maltreatment, Washington's si- 
lence simply convinced the Communists that 
the United States was prepared to suffer the 
most outrageous atrocities without so much 
as a grumble. Even that mover of mountains, 
world opinion, was not to be enlisted in 
behalf of civilized treatment of military 
prisoners. Mistreatment, as a consequence 
continued undiminished. 

The new policy began to surface last May, 
when Defense Secretary Laird called a press 
conference for the purpose of demanding 
that Hanoi abide by the Geneva Conventions 
on prisoner-of-war treatment. North Viet- 
nam claims to treat U.S. prisoners humanely, 
the secretary said. “I am distressed,” he 
added, “by the fact that there is clear evi- 
dence that this is not the case.” 

But the new administration did not stop 
with a single press conference—or even a 
dozen press conferences. In addition to mak- 
ing public statements, both Pentagon and 
State Department officials have met privately 
with the families of captured servicemen to 
remind them of Washington’s concern. More 
important still, Secretary Laird has briefed 
the U.S. ambassadors to England and Belgium 
and asked them to solicit support from Euro- 
pean governments. 

Hanoi may resist these pressures, but at 
at least some pressure is being applied, This 
alone should accomplish something. For one 
thing, the brutality of the enemy is laid bare; 
and for another, Washington has begun to 
discharge its moral obligation to its serv- 
icemen in Vietnam—those already captured 
and those asked to run the risk. 

That isn't all. It is possible to detect in 
the new approach to the prisoner problem 
an underlying shift in Washington’s method 
of dealing with the Communists. Those were 
the governments of England and Belgium, 
friendly nations, whose interest Secretary 
Laird sought to enlist. 

Previously it had been Washington's prac- 
tice to slip notes to the Russian ambassador 
when some unruly Communist got out of 
hand. Top Johnson administration officials, 
bemused by the boss’ talk of building bridges 
eastward, halfway expected the Kremlin to 
bail us out of Vietnam—so they hinted— 
until well after the Czech invasion. 

All this has changed. Secretary Laird talks 
tough on prisoner mistreatment. Two Soviet 
correspondents are ordered out of the country 
in a tit-for-tat response to Soviet expulsion 
of two American Newsmen. Nixon wants— 
actually wants—the Safeguard ABM system 
as a defense against the Russians, not the 
safe-to-hate Chinese (McNamara’s excuse). 
If this keeps up, we may get a prisoner ex- 
change and the Communists may learn to 
treat the United States with new respect. 


HUBERT F. LEE 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, Dixie 
Business, a magazine published in De- 
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catur, Ga., is celebrating its 40th anni- 
versary this year. During this time, it 
has had but one editor, the Honorable 
Hubert F. Lee. His achievement was rec- 
ognized in Atlanta, where he appeared 
on a television news program. In answer 
to a question regarding which article he 
thought best of all the ones he had 
printed, Mr. Lee chose one from 1930, 
dealing with the Georgia Power Co. and 
demonstrating remarkable foresight. 

Mr. Lee has had a remarkable life, as 
a column from the Atlanta Times indi- 
cates. It deals with a trip Mr. Lee once 
took down Peachtree Street in Atlanta 
with “Buffalo Bill” Cody. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Lee’s article on Georgia Power and 
Frank Veale’s column be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Dixie Business, March 1930] 
GEORGIA PoWER Co. 
(By Hubert F., Lee) 

A majority of Georgians know that the 
Georgia Power Company provides electrical 
service in approximately 300 Georgia com- 
munities and operates street railway systems 
in several of the larger cities. They likewise 
are aware that in the larger cities, as well as 
in some 60 odd others, the Company main- 
tains retail stores for the sale of a wide var- 
fety of electrical appliances; and that a rap- 
idly growing network of rural power lines 
is being extended into agricultural areas of 
the state. 

But one of the most beneficial services 
rendered to the state as a whole by the Com- 
pany remains unknown to a large proportion 
of even those citizens living in the territory 
served by the Company’s lines. 

This is the activity of the industrial de- 
partment of the organization, which is main- 
tained solely for the purpose of attracting 
large industries to Georgia. New industries 
have brought to Georgia in recent years new 
capital investments running into millions 
of dollars, have provided employment for 
thousands of persons, have created spot mar- 
kets for Georgia products, and have in- 
creased general prosperity, and the Georgia 
Power Company's advertising in national 
publications and its personal solicitation of 
industrial prospects are generally recognized 
as having been a factor in bringing this to 
pass. 

The Company is quite candid in stating 
that its efforts to aid in stimulating indus- 
trial development of the state are primarily 
for the purpose of increasing its own busi- 
ness, both in additional revenues received 
from the new industries for electrical serv- 
ice and in added business resulting from the 
increase in general prosperity. The Company 
can grow and branch plants in other sec- 
tions, supplies them with accurate detailed 
information about Georgia’s advantages and 
about specific industrial sites in the state, 
and answers a large number of inquiries 
resulting from the Company’s advertising. 

This advertising has been published regu- 
larly for the past several years in national 
publications selected as the best mediums 
through which to present Georgia’s story 
to the nation’s big executives. The adver- 
tising is devoted to interesting facts and 
figures about Georgia’s attractions to indus- 
tries and it mentions the Company and its 
services incidentally. In addition, booklets 
and other literature about Georgia are pub- 
lished by the Company and sent to a se- 
lected list. 

Under the direction of the Atlanta office, 
inspections and engineering surveys have 
been made of many industrial sites in the 
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state and these are cross-indexed with every 
possible bit of information bearing on the 
desirability of particular sections and sites. 
Whether it be potentially for the dairy in- 
dustry, or the location of a textile mill, tire- 
fabric concern or road material organization, 
expert information pertinent to the peculiar 
accessibility and availability is gathered, 
filed and furnished to the New York office, 
which acts as “contact” bureau for the Com- 
pany, interviewing executives of leading in- 
dustries, supplying prompt information re- 
quested and arranging for personal tours of 
inspection of the sites recommended. 

To the inquiring industrial executive in 
the North or East, the department’s repre- 
sentatives do not merely point out that 
this section or that site would be a suitable 
location for a contemplated plant. Their 
information includes all the facts about lo- 
calities which already have been investi- 
gated thoroughly and indexed, the mineral 
content of the water supply, the educational 
facilities, availability of labor, cost of con- 
struction, availability and cost of raw ma- 
terials, nearness of markets, rail and port 
facilities, average rainfall—even the ex- 
pected number of days of sun-shiny weather 
during a year. 

Yet no effort is made to publicize Georgia 
beyond its natural and developed resources, 
El Dorado yarns are not spun to entice in- 
dustries to come to the state merely to clog 
its confines with numbers. Permanence oi 
establishment is sought, with an eye to the 
greatest advantages to be derived by the in- 
dustries which place their faith in the Em- 
pire State of the South. 

These activities have elicited widespread 
comment by editors, advertising executives 
and industrial groups. 

“The Georgia Power Company,” says the 
Tri-County Advertiser of Clarkesville, Ga., in 
a recent editorial, “is rendering a service to 
this state that cannot be measured in dol- 
lars and cents. It is taking a burden off the 
shoulders of hundreds of communities who 
‘would like to invite’ industry to their par- 
ticular localities, but these communities, 
lacking the concerted effort of their citizens 
and often because the failure of civic orga- 
nizations to prepare data and properly dis- 
tribute it, take no action toward the up- 
building of their town or county.” 

That excerpt is typical of more than a 
score of recently published editorials in vari- 
ous newspapers in the state commenting on 
the work of the industrial department of 
the company, 

In 1928 capital investment in the section 
of Georgia served by the Georgia Power Com- 
pany as represented by the establishment in 
the state of outside industries and expan- 
sion of others amounted to $12,190,000. Fig- 
ures compiled in January of the present year 
show that during 1929 fourteen new indus- 
tries were established or announcement of 
intention to establish in the territory served 
by the Georgia Power Company was made. 
These fourteen industries represented a cap- 
ital investment of $11,950,000 and, in addi- 
tion, six large industries already located in 
the territory spent $7,200,000 in expansion 
programs during the year, bringing the total 
of new capital investment to $19,150,000 for 
1929. With location of these new industries, 
employment will be provided for 7,925 work- 
ers, with a total annual payroll aggregating 
$6,010,000. 


[From the Atlanta Times, July 14, 1964] 
ATLANTAN REMEMBERS His RIDE WITH BUFFALO 
BILL IN 1911 
(By Frank Veale) 

When Buffalo Bill swaggered into Atlanta 
and paraded his prancing horses down Peach- 
tree Street in 1911, Hubert Lee, editor of 
Dixie Business here, got the “greatest thrill 
in his life.” 

“I will never forget that day,” recalled Mr. 
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Lee. “Buffalo Bill came to town and there was 
a wonderful parade with horses, cowboys and 
Indians, stagecoaches and wild steers.” 

“I went up to Buffalo Bill at the start of the 
parade and shook hands with him and asked 
Buffalo Bill if he would let me ride with 
him.” 

“He let me—and never have I been so 
thrilled as I was during that Buffalo Bill 
parade down Peachtree Street." 

Mr. Lee remembers that a wildly enthusias- 
tic crowd turned out that great day in 
Atlanta, comparable to the crowds that wel- 
comed Lindbergh back from his trans- 
Atlantic flight to Paris. 

“Buffalo Bill got a hero's welcome,” the 
Dixie Business editor recalled. What im- 
pressed the boy of 11 years back then was his 
Kindness. “He was as enthusiastic about 
asking me to ride with him as I was about 
riding.” 

“I rode all the way down Peachtree and out 
Whitehall right next to Buffalo Bill. He 
looked like the Wild West in person. He 
looked like a Kentucky colonel, the best of 
the West.” 

Buffalo Bill even let the happy youngsters 
hold the reins to the horses, “I'll never for- 
get that day,” Mr. Lee reminisced. “And for 
years to come I basked in the reflected glory 
of Buffalo Bill.” 

Right next to the memory of Buffalo Bill in 
Mr. Lee’s mind are the days when he used 
to meet a train with a load of watermelons, 

“I would unload them for a quarter—and 
all the watermelons I could eat,” 


CURRENT NATIONAL ISSUES 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, every year I 
send a questionnaire to my constituents 
wherein I solicit their views on current 
national issues. I have found that most 
of the people in the district like this 
method of expressing themselves and not 
only do they complete the questionnaire 
but they use the back side to comment 
on other matters not specifically listed. 
I have just finished tabulating this year’s 
returns and I would like to call them 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House. They are as follows: 

[Results in percent] 

1. Should President Nixon fail in his 
present efforts to bring peace to South Viet- 
nam through negotiations— 

(a) Should the United States pull its 
troops out of South Vietnam regardless of 
the consequences? 


(b) Should additional military pressure be 
brought to bear on North Vietnam in an ef- 
fort to force a military victory? 


2. Do you approve of President Nixon’s de- 
cision to build a limited anti-ballistic-missile 
defense system to protect our own missile 


3. The space program is now costing $3,- 
877,520,000 per year. In view of our many do- 
mestic needs, should this program be cut 
back by (check one): 
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4. (a) Should the surtax be continued for 
one year beyond June 30th in order to bal- 
ance the budget, or 


(b) should the surtax be discontinued and 
cutbacks be made in Federal programs to 
cover the loss from the surtax? 


5. Do you agree with the administration's 
decision to enforce the law to terminate fi- 
nancial assistance to college students found 
guilty of disrupting school activities? 


6. Do you favor the abolition of the elec- 
toral college and the election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President by popular vote? 


8. Would you favor a constitutional amend- 
ment which would give the Congress the au- 
thority, by a two-third vote, to override a 
Supreme Court decision? 


9. As a part of a general revision of our tax 
laws, would you favor my proposal to increase 
the income tax exempt per individual from 


10. Would you favor a constitutional 


amendment making presidential primaries 
mandatory in all 50 States? 


11. Do you approve of the administration's 
decision to close certain Job Corps centers 
and to transfer jurisdiction over the remain- 
ing centers to the Department of Labor? 


12. Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the 
manner in which Mr. Nixon has executed the 
Office of President during his first 3 months? 


SENATOR GORE ON McGEE 
REPORT 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ex- 
tensions of Remarks the text of an in- 
terview conducted by Mr. Frank McGee, 
of NBC. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Mr. McGee. What in your opinion are the 
factors that have led to the doubting and 
mistrust of the military? 
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Senator Gore. Like most of our problems, 
this one has crept up on us; and once we've 
opened our eyes to it we're surprised at how 
large it is and why we were not concerned 
about it before. I believe three major factors 
have conspired to cause the people to open 
their eyes, maybe several but three come to 
mind, One, the misassessment, the miscalcu- 
lations, the false predictions of the Vietnam 
War, and the frustration and disappoint- 
ment of the people involved in that. Num- 
ber two there has been a rash of very small 
items which even small children can grasp, 
uh, like a fuse that the ordinary citizen can 
buy for nineteen cents, costing two dollars 
and seventy-five cents in military procure- 
ment. This is not an actual example but 
typical of a whole rash, hundreds of such 
items coming to light. 

And, then, on the top of this has been the 
shocker of the A.B.M. issue, the question of 
Anti-ballistic missile deployment. Only a 
year ago, the Joint Chiefs of Staff were say- 
ing to the Congress and to the American 
people that it was absolutely necessary for 
the security of the country, that A.B.M.'s 
be deployed around our cities, that our big 
cities be defended. And then, suddenly, be- 
cause of some political commotion around 
Boston and Chicago and Seattle, there was 
a decision that this was very unwise. Now 
the security of the country depended upon— 
depended absolutely upon—deployment of 
A.B.M.’s around two missile sites in Mon- 
tana and North Dakota, Well, it seemed ri- 
diculous. 

And all of these things (plus I’m sure 
others that do not come readily to mind) 
have conspired to shock the people into 
opening their eyes and looking at this 
thing, and there they see this enormous prob- 
lem, the great imbalance and political pres- 
sure, that culmination of industry, of Con- 
gressmen’s political interests, of Senators’ 
political interests and communities’ eco- 
nomic interests, and the military with a big 
military combine and promotions and rank, 
cost-plus contracts, big profits, all of which 
go to make up this enormous problem of 
the industrial-military complex, and its 
great political influence, and the threat to 
the nation’s economy, and to the nation’s 
priorities. 

Mr. McGer. Now Senators, I’ve heard a 
lot of people question things like where 
they will have a mountain in Vietnam and 
then they'll kill fifty guys taking it, two 
days later abandon it. In the first instance 
they said it was—it had great strategic value, 
because it over-looked a valley used as an 
infiltration route. Two days later they said 
it doesn’t have that value anymore. 

Senator Gore. Well, people have been dis- 
turbed about what is called strategy one day 
and tactics another, or maybe two days later 
an objective that had no real military value. 
The hill which today must be taken because 
it over-looks a valley, is abandoned. A week 
later, the hill’s still there, the valley’s still 
there, only the dead have been removed. 
There seems to be sort of a sporting ele- 
ment involved. We take this hill; why? be- 
cause Vietnamese boys are up there and we 
can kill ’em, and it'll be a great military 
victory, because we can kill more of them 
than they can kill of us. We have greater 
fire power. But one wonders, and the Ameri- 
can people have come to wonder, is this a 
sound strategy? is “search-and-destroy” the 
road to peace in Vietnam? Are the losses 
of lives worth the taking of these hills? Is 
such killing in itself a justifiable means to 
an end? 

Mr. McGee. And then, sir, the whole idea 
that somehow in the last decade people seem 
to perceive that world communism is no 
longer a monolith. And from this, perhaps, 
they conclude that communism doesn’t pose 
as grave a threat as it once did to us, do you 
think there’s any validity in citing that as a 
reason? 
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Senator Gore. Communism has been an 
abiding, deep, emotional, political motiva- 
tion in our country for a long, long time. 
It’s, it’s something which all of us instinc- 
tively dislike. (I say nearly all of us—per- 
haps ninety-nine and nine-tenths percent 
of us.) And yet, it has caused us to become 
obsessed—our fear of it, our dislike of it, our 
reaction to its threat. Now we see that Com- 
munism is deeply split, the two great pop- 
ulous Communist powers denouncing each 
other with vehemence. We see revisionism 
within the Communists. It’s no longer a 
monolithic, solid, anti-democratic bloc. And 
then, when we see on television, hear on the 
radio, and see in the newspapers day after 
day that so many hundred Communists were 
killed in Vietnam, many thoughtful people, 
who realize that the overwhelming propor- 
tion of these Vietnamese present youths are 
illiterate, wonder if they are actual Com- 
munists. Karl Marx; Das Kapital is a rather 
complicated, technical book; indeed, Com- 
munism is a sophisticated political doctrine. 
How many of these illiterate Vietnamese 
that we've killed have made an intellectual 
commitment to Communism? Perhaps they 
know which side they're on, they know which 
side they're fighting on, at least, but are they 
in fact Communists, as we are told from day 
to day, and many people have asked me that, 
and wondered; and they wonder if Tito, whom 
we've been aiding, is the threat to democracy 
that any Communist is regarded by—was re- 
garded, say by the Joe McCarthy school. If 
so, why do we aid him? So this has created 
a great amount of questioning in the public 
mind, and they wonder. 

Mr. McGee. What role, if any, has the stu- 
dent-campus movement abreast, upheaval, 
played in the developing doubts about the 
military? 

Senator Gore. I have been, for the past 
three years, on the lecture circuit of Amer- 
ican colleges and universities a great deal. 
My son is a senior in college this year. So, 
I’ve been very close to the student body, as 
close as one of my generation could be, I 
think. I have sensed the alienation, I've 
sensed the rejection of the body politic, I've 
heard them question—I've had them ques- 
tion me about our values. They seem to feel 
that we've gone to seed on materialism, that 
we somehow lost our way and have come to 
give premium for brawn over brain, This has 
had a big effect, and ‘though the country 
has been exasperated at violence on our cam- 
puses, nonetheles don’t forget that these 
millions of college youths who have not been 
rioting go home on Easter, go home at 
Christmas, and they take home to their 
parents the questions and the doubts which 
my son has brought to me. And in the homes 
of millions and millions of people, have been 
planted sincere questions and doubts about 
our priorities, about our values, about our 
policies. This has had, I think, a very deep 
effect upon America. 

Mr. McGee. What role do you think critics 
such as yourself, Senator Fulbright, Senator 
Proxmire, Kennedy (you know the group 
that I’m talking of), in your actions in 
the Senate, in the debates that you've had 
there and the issues you've raised, what role 
do you think you may have played in bring- 
ing this question to the fore? 

Senator Gorr. The Senate has been play- 
ing more nearly its Constitutional role in 
the last four years than, I think, has been 
the case for a long time. You may recall when 
we started the deb—the hearings on the 
Vietnam War issue, I made a statement, 
which appeared to many people brash, on 
the very first day of that hearing. I said that 
we had been unable to reach President John- 
son, that we were undertaking to go over 
the head of the President to the American 
people, in order to reach the President. Well, 
the President, as you know, has, um, many 
uh, um, all Presidents, in recent years, have 
had a habit of going over the heads of the 
Congress to the people. This was the first 
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time that the Congress had attempted to go 
over the head of the President to the Amer- 
ican people, We did so, in the Committee's 
hearing on the Vietnam war issue. I will 
leave to the American people to determine 
the profoundness of the effect, the educa- 
tional value, the influence on policy, the in- 
fluence upon Presidential politics, the inten- 
sive influence upon President Johnson him- 
self, of those hearings. 

Now let me give you another example: The 
A.B.M., issue. I have been involved in this for 
more than two years as chairman of the 
Disarmament Sub-committee. Because it in- 
volved so many secrets, I held the first hearing 
in secret. There was very little public debate. 
We lost the issue on the floor with not very 
much public attention. Here it was changed, 
and came this time even larger. So I decided, 
and my committee agreed with me, that we 
should involve the public in this issue. After 
all, it is their country, it is their money, and 
we are a democracy. So we got together ex- 
perts, scholars, men of unquestioned in- 
tegrity on both sides of the issue and pro- 
ceeded to have public hearings. Television 
found them interesting, the public found 
them engrossing, and we have had now a 
wide-spread national debate into every liv- 
ing room and around every coffee table about 
the A.B.M. issue. It’s been of tremendous 
educational value, The outcome is uncertain, 
but the people know more about it and 
they've been involved in an issue. And I 
think this is a milestone in our democracy, 
No longer will we run from public debate or 
public hearings on a technical question be- 
cause of its technicality, because of its com- 
plicity. We have taken one of the most dif- 
ficult of all and have aroused the public and 
involved the public in this debate. 

Mr, McGee. One further question on this 
general area, Senator. I wonder what effect, 
if any, you think the campaign for Presi- 
dential nomination of Senators Kennedy, and 
McGovern, and McCarthy may have had in 
contributing to this, uh, casting doubt on 
the omnipotence of the—of the—military. 

Senator Gore. The Presidential campaigns 
of last year for the Presidential nominations 
as well as for the office itself, stirred the 
American people deeply. The debate brought 
to light serious questions of policy, funda- 
mental contests of views. Senator McCarthy, 
in his campaign in New Hampshire, alerted 
the entire country to the existence of unrest 
and frustration of the Vietnam war issue. 
The late Senator Kennedy’s campaign showed 
that this unrest went to the working class, 
to the students. The campaign between Mr. 
Nixon and Mr. Humphrey was a divisive one, 
Though President Nixon did not take spe- 
cific—many very specific positions on issues, 
the fact that he could run this kind of a 
floater type, gumshoe campaign and win 
made many people wonder if something 
wasn't basically in error in our democracy, 
Why could a man win without taking affirm- 
ative positions? The answer many people 
came up with is this is negativism, this is 
nihilism, this is doubt; this is not con- 
fidence, this is fear. And we're groping for 
answers to that right now. 

Mr. McGee. Now I'd like to get into the 
second large area of questioning. And I 
realize this is asking you to crystal ball a 
little bit, but we must raise it. And that is 
how do you think this issue will be resolved? 
Will the supporters of the military establish- 
ment win or will the opponents, or say the 
critics of it, win? How do you think it will 
be resolved? Who will win it? 

Senator Gore. The issue on the size, the 
magnitude, the danger to the American sys- 
tem of government, of the industrial-military 
complex has been joined. The ABM issue has 
been the touchstone. The ABM issue in and 
of itself is important, but it has a symbolic 
value far greater, If those of us who oppose 
what we regard as an unsound, unwise, un- 
necessary expensive weapons system win in 
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this instance, then we will have won a his- 
toric battle. It will be but the first one. If 
we win this one, we will win again and again 
and again. And the contractors, the military, 
the manufacturers, the people who have an 
interest, economic, political, career-wise, and 
the people who have sympathies with this 
group, know that this is a showdown battle. 
They, too, know that if they lose on this one, 
they will lose again and again and again. 
Because, actually, the contest is between the 
greed and the ambition, however sincere it 
may be in many instances, and the aspira- 
tions of this, the many components of the 
industrial-military complex, on the one hand, 
and the many needs of the people on the 
other. 

In other words, there is at issue here a 
choice of priorities. What is more important 
in our society, better education or better 
missiles? 

Mr. McGee. Now lets—let’s suppose that 
the supporters of the military lose, in the 
context we are talking about. There are many 
who have issued warnings that this will 
have a very grave effect on our national 
security. I’d like for you to comment on that 
point, if you would. What effect would it 
have on national security, should they lose? 

Senator Gore. The security of our country 
is paramount with all of us. I think it’s been 
a little too fashionable in certain circles 
this year to assume that only the President 
or perhaps the Secretary of Defense had 
primary responsibility for the security of 
our country. This is the primary responsi- 
bility of every Congressman, every Senator, 
as well as the President. What is security? 
How do we vouch it safe? 

I don’t think that it can be measured 
alone in weaponry, in military might. Some 
people say that might makes right. But 
on the other hand, right makes might. We 
can be no stronger in the world than we 
are at home. Our militarism, our excessive 
missilry, our excessive reliance upon force 
as the arbiter of issues, both at home and 
abroad, will, if continued, threaten to de- 
stroy us within. We need to be sound, pro- 
gressive, liberal, tolerant, educated, humane 
and compassionate at home, in order to be 
strong and influential abroad. This is real 
security. 

Mr. McGee. By the same token, the same 
people are worried about the effect it would 
have on our allies. Could you comment on 
that? 

Senator Gore. The United States has allies. 
I'm not sure that we have as many genuine 
allies now as we have had heretofore. But 
leadership in the world is composed of two 
things: power and affinity, affinity of views, 
of interests, of ideals. We have the power, 
economic and military. And if we lacked a 
weapons system, the world will know that 
American industry, American ingenuity, 
American technology and American resources 
could soon produce to meet the need of 
any material matter. 

The thing in greatest question now is 
that of an affinity with our spirit, with our 
idealism, with the goodness which we feel 
we have, but which many of them have 
come to doubt. 

Mr, McGee. They also say that this would 
represent a retreat from our responsibilities 
around the world and that we would have 
to radically reorder our foreign policy. 

Senator Gore. A reduction in armaments, 
a reduction in number of men in uniform, a 
reduction in Air Force, a reduction in naval 
might, would in fact cause us to thin out 
our presence. It creates problems. But with 
the inability to be everywhere with enough 
to solve by force all problems, whatever they 
are, wherever they are, whenever they arise, 
forces us to choose. We must choose on the 
basis of priorities. What are the things most 
important? I think things of the spirit, the 
things less material than more of material. 
This does not mean that we must not have 
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force. It must be a mobile force. It must be 
a force that can be brought to bear when- 
ever our vital security interests are involved, 
but only when our vital security interests 
are involved should we use force. Otherwise, 
we should help the people help themselves 
with our aid programs; we should encour- 
age them with cultural exchange, with ed- 
ucational aids, We should lead them by spirit 
and precept and principle, not try to use 
our force to bring about the changes which 
we think may be right. 

Mr. McGee, And actually one of the big- 
gest questions of all is if it is severely cut 
back, what effect would it have on our 
domestic policies and problems? 

Senator Gore. A large cutback in economic 
spending for the military, for armaments, 
would have a large effect upon our economy, 
It might have a very beneficial effect upon 
our economy if we act wisely. For instance, 
during the last several months, the number 
of new homes started has been dropping, 
dropping, dropping. Meanwhile, the number 
of new family formations has been going up 
and up and up. Unless somehow we begin to 
start more new home construction, we face 
in the near future a severe housing shortage. 
Of course, other countries, such as Russia, 
has an enormous housing shortage. Such a 
shortage is not known in America. It may 
become known in America unless we can 
organize our economy and our policies so 
that funds and materials and labor will be 
available to build homes. This is but one 
example. 

We have so many postponed needs in our 
national life that if at the same time we 
reduce our expenditures for the military, we 
give priority to those pentup demands, the 
solution of those problems that cry out for 
solution, community facilities, schools, hos- 
pitals, roads, water systems, recreation 
areas, better health, education and welfare, 
more homes, both private enterprise and 
public enterprise, I think that we could 
have a healthier economy, indeed a booming 
economy, if we would but use our resources 
on things that we need at home, rather than 
to go excessively to military expenditures. 

Mr. McGee, Senator, do you sense the mood 
of the country as being one that would sup- 
port the kind of approach you just outlined? 

Senator Gore. The sentiment in the coun- 
try might very well oppose large programs 
of economic—large economic expenditures 
to solve our problems at home. This is a— 
this is a political battle which we would 
have to fight. But America is accustomed to 
fighting political battles. And I would think 
in the end that the needs of the people would 
be met. 

Mr. McGexr. One final question on this area. 
Some have expressed concern that, should 
the military lose this contest, it would have 
a very deleterious affect on the morale of the 
professional military soldier and officer. Could 
you comment on that for me? 

Senator Gore. I am not an authority on the 
military morale. By the very nature of the 
professional—of the training of professional 
military officer, his morale is perhaps higher 
when there is a military challenge, when 
there is a mission to accomplish. In other 
words, when he has fighting to do. That's 
what we train them for. And I wouldn’t— 
I'm rather proud of—of their willingness to 
serve, their courage, their valor. But we can’t 
be foolhardy in order to keep their morale up. 
We must have wise policies, and their pur- 
pose, their duty, is to serve that policy, not 
to make it. 

Mr. McGee. Now one final question, Sen- 
ator, Let’s suppose that the military does 
not win in this and the country elects to 
go in a different direction than it has gone 
in the past, what kind of a judgment do 
you think that history would make of such 
a decision on the part of this country at 
this time? 

Senator Gore. I think this country faces a 
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grave threat, a threat that goes to the very 
heart of our society. Our priorities have be- 
come unbalanced, our values warped. If we 
persist in the solution of all problems, both 
at home and abroad, by force, by the use 
of force, then we may very well face funda- 
mental destruction of our values and our 
sense of values at home. 

Mr. McGee. And if we elect to go the other 
way, sir? 

Senator Gore. If we are able to right our 
course, to place emphasis upon first things 
first, then I can see for America a broadened 
horizon, where life and liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness is more equitably available 
for all. This is the goal for which our fore- 
fathers sought. I think it is a goal for which 
we should search now. 


FORMER NEW YORK STATE SU- 
PREME COURT JUSTICE EMIL N 
BAAR 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of tension and strife, I believe it is 
fitting to call attention to a citizen who, 
after a half century of active communal 
services, continues his good deeds to 
mankind. I would like to take this op- 
portunity to salute him as a true ex- 
ample of a good substantial American. 

I refer to former New York State Su- 
preme Court Justice Emil N. Baar, of 
Kings County. 

Justice Baar was recently honored by 
the Rabbinical Council of America “in 
appreciation of his dedicated efforts and 
warm help” in securing $100,000 from a 
trust fund established by the late Jacob 
Schiff, philanthropist, for use as pen- 
sion funds to care for orthodox rabbis 
upon their retirement. 

Mr. Schiff provided a $100,000 fund to 
the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations in 1918 for distribution among 
various religious groups for rabbinical 
pensions. The trust funds have since in- 
creased to about $250,000. The fund was 
to be divided equally among the reform, 
conservative, and orthodox groups. 

In 1944, the portion held for the reform 
rabbis was paid over to the rabbinical 
pension board, the pension arm of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions and of the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations and CCAR. 

In 1947, the Rabbinical Assembly of 
America established a pension plan for 
rabbis of the conservative group. One- 
half of the balance of the so-called 
Schiff fund was distributed to that pen- 
sion plan. 

In 1948, the Rabbinical Council of 
America, representing the orthodox 
group established a pension plan for its 
rabbis. However, it was not until 1966 
that a request was made for its share of 
the Schiff fund. 

Justice Baar, who is honorary life 
chairman of the American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, and chairman of the govern- 
ing body of the World Union for Pro- 
gressive Judaism, was called upon to aid 
in the distribution of the funds. Through 
his efforts, the Rabbinical Council of 
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America recently received $100,000 of 
the funds for its pension program. 


LEGISLATION TO PERMIT THE ISSU- 
ANCE OF TEMPORARY VISAS TO 
IMMIGRANTS 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today introducing legislation that 
will amend the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act of 1965 to permit the issuance 
of temporary visas to nonimmigrants 
who wish to enter the United States 
temporarily under a contract of employ- 
ment to perform services or labor. 

The principal intention of this bill is 
to provide relief for the many American 
housewives who wish to secure the serv- 
ices of alien domestics in their homes, 
and who are finding that there are in- 
creasingly long delays before visa num- 
bers are available for these women. The 
language of the bill is broad enough, 
however, to apply to other kinds of tem- 
porary employment as well. 

I have long believed—and still do be- 
lieve—that the major purpose of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act is to 
promote the reuniting of families. Ac- 
cordingly, I think it is unwise to permit 
the use of visa numbers available under 
the law for persons who are coming to 
this country to work and who, in many, 
if not most cases, do not intend to be- 
come permanent residents. Thus, I would 
hope that a policy of temporary visas, 
unlimited in number and not chargeable 
to the annual worldwide total or to the 
annual limitation of any given country, 
would be a solution to this problem. 

There is no question but that in some 
areas of the Nation there is a definite 
shortage of persons who are willing to 
work as live-in domestics. Often, such 
assistance is needed by working mothers 
with small children, or by motherless 
families, or for a variety of other rea- 
sons. The reasons are not really the busi- 
ness of the Government; the fact is 
that the need exists and that it fre- 
quently cannot be filled by day workers. 
Transportation in many suburban areas 
is such that it is simply not feasible for 
day workers to get to jobs located off 
main bus routes, Families requiring live- 
in domestics very often need the reliable 
services of a person known to and 
trusted by their children when the par- 
ents are not home in the evening. 

Briefiy, my bill provides for a new cate- 
gory K under section 101(a) (15) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. This 
category would define as a nonimmi- 
grant “an alien having a residence in a 
foreign country which he has no inten- 
tion of abandoning who is coming to the 
United States under a contract of em- 
ployment to perform services or labor— 
other than services referred to in sub- 
paragraph (H) of this paragraph.” 

Such aliens would be subject to three 
conditions for the issuance of a tempo- 
rary visa: 

First, they must be in possession of a 
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contract for employment for a period 
not to exceed 1 year. Such contract would 
be renewable, for periods aggregating no 
more than 5 years. In other words, these 
temporary visas would be for no more 
than 5 years, and if the alien then wished 
to become a permanent resident, he 
would have to follow the procedures now 
established by law and regulations for 
adjustment of status, subject to the usual 
availability of visa numbers in the pref- 
erence category for the country to which 
he is chargeable. The fact that he has 
been in this country on a temporary visa 
would not make a difference in any appli- 
cation for permanent residence. 

Second, the alien would be strictly 
bound by the terms of the contract and 
could not perform services or labor not 
specified in the contract or work for an- 
other employer not named in the con- 
tract without the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

Third, the alien would have to obtain 
the labor clearance now required for all 
workers entering the United States un- 
der section 212(a)(14) of the law. 
Among other things, this certification 
indicates the finding of the Secretary of 
Labor that the alien’s employment will 
not adversely affect similarly employed 
U.S. workers, and that there are not suf- 
ficient workers in the United States who 
are able, willing, qualified, and available 
to perform the work for which the alien 
seeks certification. 

In my judgment, this legislation would 
meet the objections that the Depart- 
ment of Labor has frequently raised to 
any proposals of temporary visas. First, 
the Department frequently contends that 
household workers are permanent, not 
temporary, and that if the Congress 
wishes to admit more permanent work- 
ers, the law should be amended to pro- 
vide for a greater number of visas. My 
continued contact with housewives who 
wish to employ aliens seems to indicate 
that the need for live-in domestics is a 
permanent one but that any given alien 
who comes to this country to perform 
domestic work is only temporarily in this 
country and has little intention of be- 
coming a permanent resident. I think 
that this point is made most cogently 
by a housewife in my district who has 
employed aliens in her home for 16 years. 
Mrs. Walter Stein of Scarsdale, in a re- 
cent letter to me, said: 

It is precisely because the need for domestic 
employees is permanent that it cannot be 
solved by permanent immigrants. Most of 
the girls entering the States as bona fide 
domestics have no intention or desire to 
remain here. I speak with experience. In 
the course of the years, I have employed 21 
European live-in domestics and governesses 
(all of whom, without exception, stayed with 
me the contracted time or longer). Of these, 
17 returned permanently to their native 
countries, only 4 remained here. 


Mrs. Stein—whose comments apply to 
alien domestics from any country—goes 
on to point out that a permanent immi- 
grant does not want to remain a do- 
mestic for very long. She leaves to seek 
an office position, for example, and her 
employer then must find another alien 
domestic to take her place. 

A second argument that the Depart- 
ment of Labor makes against temporary 
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visas for this purpose is that household 
domestic service workers usually have 
little experience in the field and then 
move on to other employment shortly 
after coming to the United States. I be- 
lieve that my bill would answer this point 
by making visa issuance contingent upon 
a contract for a specific job with a spe- 
cific employer and requiring that any 
change in employment be approved by 
the Secretary of Labor. Thus, it would 
not be possible for aliens admitted as 
temporary domestics to leave their em- 
ployment and engage in other work 
unless the Secretary of Labor found that 
such a change was justified and would 
not jeopardize the employment of U.S. 
workers. 

In fact, the issuance of permanent 
visas for domestics seems to encourage 
precisely the effect that the Department 
so deplores. A permanent visa places no 
restrictions on the kind of employment 
in which the alien may engage; thus, if 
a particular girl—one admitted for per- 
manent residence—tires of her domestic 
work and finds a position in another oc- 
cupation, there is no control whatsoever 
on the impact of her new position on 
American workers also seeking employ- 
ment. Further, her former household em- 
ployer is still in need of domestic help 
and will simply have to file again for an- 
other domestic, and, eventually, another 
visa number will be allotted, possibly to 
result in this same situation. 

I wish to make it quite clear that I have 
no interest whatsoever in depriving 
Americans of every possible opportunity 
to find productive and meaningful em- 
ployment. I think that my long record 
and many public statements in support of 
job training programs and concerted em- 
ployment action by the public and pri- 
vate sectors attests to this. But I think it 
is essential that we in Congress and the 
Department of Labor face the realities of 
this situation and recognize that it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to find 
American workers who are willing and 
able to fill the available positions as 
domestics. 

I wish that this were not the case, but 
unless and until the circumstances 
change, I do not believe that it is within 
the purview of the U.S. Government to 
tell its citizens what kind of household 
help they may employ and under what 
conditions. I do not question the need 
for the labor certification under section 
212(a) (14) of the law in order to insure 
that American workers are not displaced 
by aliens, but I do not think that, in an 
effort to reduce the number of perma- 
nent visas issued to domestics, the De- 
partment of Labor should be in the busi- 
ness of establishing criteria which en- 
title one to be able to employ an alien 
at wages specified by the Government. 

For example, Floyd Sherrod, Jr., Spe- 
cial Assistant to former Secretary Wirtz, 
stated in a letter to me dated December 
13, 1968, that— 

The needs of employers and the recruit- 
ment of workers can be met by large in- 
creases in the number of child day care 


centers, household service companies, and 
numerous other arrangements. 


I know of no change in this policy in 
the present administration, and, quite 
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frankly, I do not think that any agency 
of the Federal Government has the right 
to tell an American citizen how to run his 
household, as this statement implies. 

I believe that the legislation I am pro- 
posing will obviate the necessity for many 
of the complex and demanding regula- 
tions that the Department has adopted. I 
hasten to add that it will not eliminate all 
the delay and it will not eliminate the 
necessity for employers and aliens to 
comply with certain standards and re- 
quirements. But I believe that this bill 
will result in a more sensible policy on a 
question that now succeeds in alienating 
many Americans from their Government 
and that demands far too much time and 
resources on the part of the Labor De- 
partment. 

The administration of this system 
would be no more complex than that now 
involved in a labor certification and 
would, I hope, free the Department 
for its more important task of improving 
the employment status of those Ameri- 
cans who are underemployed and un- 
employed. 


THE TROOPS RETURNED FROM 
VIETNAM 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Extensions of Remarks an editorial 
entitled “Stand Tall and Be Proud,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Daily News of 
today, July 10, 1969. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STAND TALL AND BE PROUD 


When the first troops withdrawn by Presi- 
dent Nixon from Vietnam arrived at Mc- 
Chord Air Force Base Tuesday afternoon it 
was somehow different from the homecom- 
ings of American fighting men in other wars. 

There were cheering friends and relatives 
and a brass band, of course. And their former 
commander, Gen. William C. Westmoreland, 
now Army Chief of Staff, was there to talk 
to them. But about it all, judging from the 
televised scenes and the written descriptions, 
there was a reservation unlike the wild ex- 
citement of past wars. The returning soldiers 
were solemnly quiet. 

Undoubtedly it was a refiection of the puz- 
glement and frustration many Americans 
feel about the Vietnam war. This one that 
we got into more or less by accident and have 
never been able to justify fully to ourselves 
and the world, in spite of the certainty that 
without our participation the spread of com- 
munism thruout Southeast Asia would have 
proceeded like wildfire. 

But we need to remember that the men 
who are and have been in Vietnam—and 
those who are still going—didn’t choose the 
duty as a glorious, exciting adventure. They 
were and are fulfilling an obligation, doing 
what they are required to do. 

Of the men who served and still are serv- 
ing in Vietnam, we can be proud. They are 
the best. They deserve the best from us. We 
should see that they get it enthusiastically. 
As Gen. Westmoreland told them: 
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“You men ... have demonstrated your 
sense of responsibility—the responsibility of 
an American citizen to serve his country, 

“You can stand tall and be proud, You 
can look any man in the eye knowing that 
you served your country when you were 
called.” 


WAR IN VIETNAM IS DIFFICULT 
TO ASSESS 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, pressure is 
mounting for the United States to with- 
draw its troops from Vietnam. Never be- 
fore in our history has our country en- 
gaged in such a “no-win” conflict. 

No one seems to know what is the best 
policy to pursue. Our highest Govern- 
ment officials, as well as the man in the 
streets, seem to be groping for an answer. 

The Brainerd Daily Dispatch recently 
printed an aditorial on this strange sort 
of war which I would like to share with 
my colleagues: 

WAR In VIETNAM Is DIFFICULT To ASSESS 


It’s a strange sort of war. 

The above may be the understatement of 
the year and one which has been used many 
times during the decade that the Vietnam 
war has been in progress. 

It is a war like all wars in that men are 
killing and being killed. But it is not a war 
like the one against Germany and Japan 
more than 25 years ago when this nation and 
others were mobilized to go all out with men 
and firepower to gain a smashing victory. 

Instead, in this war, bombs are not 
dropped on certain areas, particularly the 
enemy’s homeland and there are certain 
points beyond which our troops do not ad- 
vance, 

When the wars with Germany and Japan 
were over, the nation rejoiced when its 
soldier boys returned home in victory. There 
were parades and festivals of jubilation as 
they came marching home again—that is, 
the ones who lived to march home. 

Now some American soldiers are again be- 
ing returned from a battlefront as the result 
of a recent decision by President Nixon and 
in the homes of their families and loved ones, 
there is jubilation. 

But it is not the same across this land as 
when those other soldiers came back home. 

These men are not returning from a clear- 
cut victory which helped cement their na- 
tion as one of the major powers of the world. 
Actually they have won a number of bat- 
tles—they have fought, bled and died 
valiantly on the field, but there has been no 
real victory. The war is as much on now as 
it ever has been, even though the talks drone 
on and on at the Paris conference table. 

The homefront to which these soldiers are 
returning is also different. During World 
War II, this nation united almost like one 
huge family in its effort to smash the tem- 
porary strangle hold of the Nazis and the 
Japanese, 

There is no unification at home on the 
Vietnam war. Debate on the conflict has 
raged from the Senate floor to the beer joint 
on the corner. 

Many say we have no business there and 
all of our troops should be pulled out. Some 
say this is the place to halt Communist ad- 
vances and we should fight on. 

Others, many of them veterans of the last 
major conflict, say that if we are going to 
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fight at all, let’s get in there and smash 
them good, once and for all. 

And so it goes. The soldiers fight, bleed 
and die. The politicians argue and harangue. 
The people debate and complain. 

What is the answer? 

We don’t know. It’s a strange sort of war. 


NATIONAL PRIORITIES 


HON. ALAN CRANSTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
American Institute of Architects recently 
published their excellent resolution con- 
cerning national priorities. 

In the hope that all of my colleagues 
will heed its plea, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement along with my 
letter to the institute be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS 

It has become clear in both moral and eco- 
nomic terms that our nation can no longer 
afford or pretend to intervene in the politi- 
cal and military affairs of nations through- 
out the world, maintain a military and 
weapons establishment of unlimited size, ex- 
plore the moon and, at the same time, re- 
build our decaying cities, provide an ade- 
quate supply of housing, and finance 
domestic programs needed to solve pressing 
social problems. 

Therefore, be it resolved by the Architects 
of America that: 

One. We call upon the President and the 
Congress to assume responsibility for a com- 
prehensive reexamination and reordering of 
our national priorities, recognizing that we 
have neither unlimited wealth nor wisdom, 
and that we cannot sensibly hope to instruct 
other nations in the paths they should fol- 
low when we are increasingly unable to 
demonstrate that we know how to maintain 
a viable society at home. 

Two. We call upon our leaders, at all levels 
of government, to recognize that an efficient 
and humane environment is basic to the 
maintenance of a harmonious and prosperous 
society and that the skills to produce it are 
well within our grasp. At the same time, we 
wish to remind our representatives that 
neither hope, time, nor technology will solve 
the problems that presently make urban life 
a dirty, difficult and dangerous experience. 
Only a wholehearted commitment of will and 
money will enable us to apply the skills 
needed to erase the shame of urban America. 

Approved and adopted by The American 
Institute of Architects at its annual conven- 
tion in Chicago, Illinois, June 26th, 1969. 


JULY 9, 1969. 
The AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN; Congratulations on your full- 
page statement carried in the Washington 
Post this morning. 

You have eloquently expressed the senti- 
ments of millions of Americans, and I want 
to commend you for this forthright position. 
You can be sure that I, along with many of 
my colleagues, will be working hard toward 
those goals which we all share. 

Best wishes. 

Very sincerely, 
ALAN CRANSTON. 


July 10, 1969 
LONDON SHOUTS “NO” AT NOISE 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, “the city of London is at war. 
The enemy is noise.” So begins a story 
appearing in the Christian Science 
Monitor of July 10, 1969, a story that 
points out one detrimental result of tech- 
nological and industrial progress. 

As the United States moves closer and 
closer to becoming a completely urban 
society, the problem of noise disturb- 
ances will be brought home to more and 
more citizens. Recognition of the serious- 
ness of the situation is now generally 
limited to communities located adjacent 
to large airports. Undoubtedly, jet air- 
craft noise is presently the principal tar- 
get of noise abatement advocates and 
from firsthand experience I can testify 
that the effects of such noise are quite 
unfortunate. However, my colleagues 
would be well advised to note that 
even though their districts are safe from 
the din created by arriving and depart- 
ing aircraft, the problem of noise abate- 
ment will ultimately be their problem too. 
Cars, buses, and trucks honking their 
horns, grinding their gears, and blast- 
ing their radios on snarled city streets, 
pneumatic drills chewing up worn- 
out concrete, piledrivers banging away at 
the steel reinforcements of the building 
being built next door, the arguments of 
your neighbors, or the sound of a baby 
crying or a dog barking coming through 
the paper-thin walls that have become a 
trademark of new apartment houses, all 
these sources of noise are increasing as 
cities expand and as populations rise. 

The problems already exist for some. 
We recognize it and are working to see 
the implementation of controls that will 
alleviate the burdens that have come 
into being. I am presently preparing a 
bill that will provide the needed revenue 
to subsidize the aviation manufacturing 
industry in order to encourage design 
changes needed to bring about lower 
levels of sound generated by jet aircraft. 
This legislation will insure that the reve- 
nue shall be raised from those who bene- 
fit from jet flight most, the airlines and 
the passengers and will not require addi- 
tional Federal Government outlays. 

But passage of my proposed legislation 
will not solve the problem. Congress is 
presently considering various bills aimed 
at establishing environmental commit- 
tees, commissions, panels, and so forth, 
to prevent man from destroying his 
environment. Preemptive measures must 
be taken in the battles against air pollu- 
tion, water pollution, and noise pollution. 
We must change from our usual stance 
of reacting to already existant problems 
and act to prevent them from arising. 
Members of Congress should realize that 
urbanity is becoming the common 
denominator of the United States. The 
problems of Los Angeles, New York, and 
Chicago will eventually be the problems 
of every community in the land unless we 
work together now to solve them and 
prevent their future spread. My call for 
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controls over our environment is not the 
introduction of a new idea. Many of my 
colleagues have voiced their concern. My 
call for noise abatement legislation is not 
made just for my constituents or only for 
the people living next to airports 
throughout the country. While it is an 
attempt on my part to bring relief to my 
district, it is also an effort to make the 
Congress cognizant of the larger problem 
of noise pollution that will affect, if it 
has not already done so, their con- 
stituents and their congressional dis- 
tricts. My call is for action now rather 
than reaction later. 

The Christian Science Monitor article 
follows: 

Lonpon SHOUTS “No” AT NOISE 
(By David P. Shaw) 


Lonpon.—The City of London is at war. 

The enemy is noise. 

That one square mile of finance houses, 
stone-walled banks, and high-rise blocks of 
steel-and-glass offices populated by 400,000 
businessmen is bombarded by noise— 
constantly. 

But what sort of noise is it? 

Airliners circling overhead seeking a place 
in line for Heathrow Airport? 

Lorries and buses snarled up in narrow city 
streets? 

Pneumatic drills chewing up the roadway? 


SPECIAL STUDY TIMELY 


The City of London Corporation says the 
compact, unique character of the city is ripe 
for a special study of noise. 

To this end the corporation has arranged 
a special “keep the city quiet” campaign. It 
was launched by Lord Mayor Charles Trinder. 

On the forecourt of the Royal Exchange, 
Sir Charles activated a noisometer. As traffic 
rumbles past or within earshot its lights flash 
and a reading shows on a thermometerlike 
vertical scale. 

Afternoon traffic, when this correspondent 
passed by, registered around 80 decibels. That 
is said to be tolerable. Ninety decibels is said 
to be most unpleasant. Even a noisy lorry 
failed to activate the flashing lights that 
high on the scale. 


CRICKET GETS FIRST LOOK 


The noisometer intrigues passersby but 
holds their attention far less than the news- 
caster flashing the latest cricket scores. 

Colored posters in the vicinity invite spec- 
tators to visit the special exhibition at near- 
by City of London Hall. There, manufacturers 
of noise control and measuring equipment, 
of muffled power tools, of double glazing for 
homes and offices, have their stalls. Others 
cooperating include the government’s Minis- 
try of Public Building and Works and the 
Noise Abatement Society. 


PUBLIC A TARGET 


In addition to the publicity leaflets and 
posters about the antinoise war, some 12,000 
questionnaires have been sent to London 
firms and workers asking, “What noise an- 
noys you most?” 

Deputy medical officer for the City of Lon- 
don, Dr. Dilwyn Jones, explains the corpora- 
tion is trying to educate the public. They 
can, he says, be less noisy themselves, They 
are affected by it and can, to some extent, 
prevent noise. 

The campaign, says Dr. Jones, is a research 
project. His Health Department wants to 
know what the primary causes of noise an- 
noyance are. Then when opinions are col- 
lated, the corporation will consider what can 
be done about the problem. 

If the primary cause is aircraft noise, little 
can be done about it at present. On the 
other hand the information gathered may re- 
sult in some positive being accom- 
plished to aid the noise-afflicted office 
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workers and the city’s resident population of 
just under 5,000 people. 

What is plain is that man is harassed by 
noise. This is said to affect his work effi- 
ciency. 

Thus, if a way can be found to win this 
noise war then business efficiency in the 
City of London must rise. Who knows, the 
capital’s export business might even in- 
crease. 


SDS SELLS ROTC 


HON. BILL NICHOLS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, as a 
graduate of the Reserve Officer Training 
Corps program and as a strong supporter 
of ROTC, I am pleased to see that the 
program continues to grow in strength 
despite the attacks being made on it by 
leftwing student groups and other liber- 
als. The Montgomery Advertiser re- 
cently ran an editorial which outlined 
the growing strength of ROTC, and 
credited the Students for a Democratic 
Society with the responsibility for that 
growth. While I do not want to go on 
record as congratulating the SDS for 
their help in selling ROTC to college 
students, I include the editorial in the 
Recorp for our colleagues to read: 

SDS SELLS ROTC 


The word from Washington is that the 
idiotic attacks on college ROTC may have 
been the best advertisement the reserve 
officer training program ever had. 

Thanks in part to the SDS assaults on 
college “militarism and warmongering,” 
many young men and their parents have 
apparently become educated to the attrac- 
tive benefits of ROTC, including monetary. 
The result is that the number of ROTC 
units is increasing steadily and so is the 
number of graduates who get service com- 
missions. 

The Air Force has four student applica- 
tions for every opening in its program; all 
three services have long waiting lists of 
colleges which have applied for programs, 
The Navy backlog, according to the Wall 
Street Journal, is 130 institutions long. 
When the Air Force tried to drop eight col- 
leges recently because they weren't produc- 
ing enough officers, the colleges raised the 
roof. Four were reinstated. 

The outlook for September is a substan- 
tial climb in ROTC enrollment, all the serv- 
ices can possibly use, and would be far 
greater if all students and colleges wanting 
ROTC could be accommodated. 

Last year, about 23,000 ROTC graduates 
were commissioned, up 1,700 from the pre- 
vious year. These accounted for 50 per cent 
of the Army’s new Officers, 35 per cent of the 
Air Force's and 20 per cent of the Navy's. 

Thus the threatened pull-out under fire 
of such Ivy League institutions as Harvard, 
Brown and Dartmouth is no real worry to 
the military. For one thing, it costs more 
to educate a young officer candidate at such 
schools than at many other institutions 
which turn out at least as good a product. 

The fractured SDS plans more assaults on 
ROTC in the fall. This could have serious 
consequences, but not in the way the hys- 
terical thugs plan it: it could increase the 
number of applicants and colleges begging 
to be admitted to the program. 

The rejections may cause more ill will 
among more people than the SDS ever could 
in its mad-dog attacks on the one officer 
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training program which serves as a liberal- 
izing antidote to the creation of a “military 
class system.” 


ALEX C. COCKE RECEIVES SERVICE 
PLAQUE 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, New Orle- 
ans, as you know, is the Nation’s second 
largest port. We are very proud of that 
title. The maritime industry is our larg- 
est employer, our greatest economic con- 
tributor, and indeed the keystone of our 
economy. It was as a seaport that New 
Orleans first came into being, and it has 
been as a seaport that it has achieved its 
record of progress and growth over the 
past 300 years. We in New Orleans are 
determined to maintain the kind of busi- 
ness climate in which the maritime in- 
dustry can continue its historic role in 
our community life. We believe that a 
strong maritime industry is essential to 
the continued economic health of our 
city, our State, our region, and our 
Nation. 

Recently, a prominent New Orleanian 
was honored as a man who has devoted 
his life to the maritime industry, Alex C. 
Cocke, Sr., was cited for his years of 
work in the field of arbitration for the 
industry by the American Arbitration As- 
sociation. I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to give my personal commenda- 
tion to Alex Cocke and to insert in the 
Record an article that appeared in the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune on Sunday, 
June 8, regarding this recognition he so 
richly deserves: 

[From the New Orleans (La.) Times- 
Picayune, June 8, 1969] 
CONSULTANT, ALEx C. COCKE RECEIVES SERVICE 

PLAQUE—HONORED FOR CONTRIBUTION TO 

CoMMUNITY 

(By Capt. Thomas L. Lewis U.S. Navy 
(retired) ) 

Donald B. Straus, president of the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association, has presented 
a plaque to maritime consultant Alex C. 
Cocke of New Orleans for his “service as 
arbitrator” and his “contribution to the ad- 
ministration of justice in your community.” 

An enviable tribute is indicated in Straus’ 
letter of transmittal of the plaque to Cocke: 
“Voluntary arbitration could not exist but 
for the contribution of the arbitrator, who 
draws upon his wisdom, his public dedication 
and his impartiality to settle the controver- 
sies of his fellow citizens.” 

Indicating the standards the plaque reads: 
“American Arbitration Association—Econ- 
omy, Justice, Speed.” Pointing to it Cocke 
remarked “The scales of justice are always 
in the middle.” 

In bronze beneath is inscribed: “Service as 
Arbitrator Alex C. Cocke, 1968.” 

Congratulations to Cocke. His long career 
in the maritime industry has merited many 
a tribute of which this is but one. The 
origins, destinations and handling of traffic 
in foreign commerce have been (and still are 
for that matter) his main interests. 

Many years ago he was asked why ships use 
“This Port” more than “That Port” in the 
world of maritime traffic. His answer was 
ships serve the ports where there is cargo 
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for lifting and where discharge of cargo is 
economically justified. In both cases it is the 
port, with its modern and adequate facilities 
and stable labor that are indispensable for at- 
tracting both export and import cargo.” 


DR. MELVIN D. WOLFBERG OF 
SELINSGROVE, PA. 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, this 
Saturday, July 12, an outstanding citizen 
of Selinsgrove, Pa., Dr. Melvin D. Wolf- 
berg, will become president of the Amer- 
ican Optometric Association. 

I would like to publicly commend this 
young man for the many years of diligent 
work on behalf of his profession; effort 
which has brought him to the highest 
position of leadership possible among the 
nearly 20,000 optometrists licensed to 
practice in America today. 

I am certain the citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania’s 17th Congressional District share 
my pride in the knowledge that a vital 
and vibrant national professional orga- 
nization will for the next year be guided 
by a gentleman from our own State who 
is known to his townspeople and to his 
profession as a dedicated and public- 
spirited individual. 

I know of Dr. Wolfberg’s willingness to 
exert the qualities of vigorous and well- 
informed leadership in civic affairs; his 
contributons of time, energy, and per- 
sonal resources for the good of his pro- 
fession are equally well known. 

Dr. Wolfberg is vice chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Pennsylvania 
College of Optometry, one of the oldest 
and finest of the 10 optometric educa- 
tional institutions in the country. In that 
capacity, he has demonstrated his sin- 
cere faith in the future of his profession, 
and in the young people who choose op- 
tometry as their way of making a very 
important contribution to the health of 
our Nation. 

Dr. Melvin Wolfberg was born in 
Pennsylvania in 1926. Upon completion 
of his service in the U.S. Army, 80th 
Infantry Division, which won him the 
Silver Star, Bronze Star, and other mili- 
tary decorations in World War II, he 
took his 2 years of preprofessional edu- 
cation at Pennsylvania State University. 
He is a graduate of the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege of Optometry, having been awarded 
the doctor of optometry—O.D.—degree in 
1951. 

Dr. Wolfberg has served with distinc- 
tion at every level of his State and na- 
tional professional optometric organiza- 
tions. To mention but a few, he has been a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Better Vision Institute; president of the 
Pennsylvania Optometric Association; 
and trustee, secretary-treasurer, vice 
president, and president-elect of the 
American Optometric Association. 

We are justly proud of Dr. Melvin D. 
Wolfberg and the contributions he has 
made, personally and professionally, to 
advance the cause of better professional 
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vision care for his fellow citizens. We 
wish him well during his tenure as presi- 
dent of the American Optometric Asso- 
ciation. 


CONSORTIUM CREDIT TO THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to bring to the attention 
of my fellow colleagues in the House of 
Representatives a recent action, taken 
May 24, 1969, by the executive and 
finance committee of the Episcopal 
Church’s executive council, which has 
decided to end the council’s involvement 
with those banks participating in the 
consortium credit to the Republic of 
South Africa. 

The consortium is an arrangement 
involving 10 major American banks 
whereby $40 million in revolving credit 
is extended to the South African Gov- 
ernment. The council presently has over 
$2 million in deposits, checking accounts 
and investments in three member banks 
of the consortium; all would be with- 
drawn should these banks continue in 
the consortium after the next annual 
renewal date early in 1970. 

This action followed a full day of 
hearings from representatives of the 
three banks and South African oppo- 
nents of the apartheid system. After the 
hearings, the executive and finance 
committee concluded that, because of 
the laws of South Africa, the involve- 
ment of the banks participating in the 
consortium was not a positive factor in 
helping to promote the general welfare 
= the breakup of the apartheid sys- 

m, 

The executive and finance commit- 
tee’s action was then taken in compliance 
with a resolution of the executive coun- 
cil in December 1968, which directed the 
committee to hold hearings and to ter- 
minate the council’s involvement with 
participants in the consortium unless 
they felt that the consortium’s efforts 
in South Africa were productive in terms 
of increasing the general welfare of all 
Africans. 

I include at this point in the Recorp 
the full text of the resolution of the 
Executive Council of the Episcopal 
Church, and the subsequent resolution 
of the executive and finance commit- 
tee of the same body: 

RESOLUTIONS PERTAINING TO THE CHURCH’s 
INVESTMENTS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA, AS 
ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 
DECEMBER 11 and 12, 1968 
I. Resolved, That the Executive and Fi- 

nance Committee, on behalf of the Executive 

Council, examine and apply, in relation to 

the investments of the said Executive Council 

in companies and banks doing business in 
southern Africa, the following criteria: 

(a) Is the bank or business making credit 
available to or doing business in southern 
Africa, especially including South Africa, 
South West Africa, Rhodesia, Angola and/or 
Mozambique? 

(b) If so, how significant is this involve- 
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ment in the economy of the southern African 
country? 

(c) If the involvement is significant, what 
is the effect in promoting such things as: 

Education of Africans; Development of 
family life; Labor-management relations and 
the collective bargaining process; Increased 
skills of the African labor force and integra- 
tion into higher levels of leadership; Equali- 
zation of wage scales, pension provisions and 
social security; Hospitalization and other 
benefits; Breaking down of the pass law sys- 
tem and other restrictions; and be it further 

Resolved, That, wherever the answers to 
criteria (a) and (b) are positive, then deci- 
sion as to whether the Council invest and/or 
deposit the Church’s fund or continue to 
invest and/or deposit in such companies and 
banks be dependent on how positive is the 
answer to criterion (c); and be it further 

Resolved, That, nonetheless, where feasible 
in promoting the welfare or education of all 
the people of southern Africa without regard 
to race, the Council consider investments in 
such companies or banks promoting such 
projects. 

II, Resolved, That the Executive Council 
direct the Executive and Finance Commit- 
tee to consult with the banks in which the 
said Council has deposits or investments, 
and which are members of the consortium 
extending credit to the government of South 
Africa; and that, unless the said Executive 
and Finance Committee concludes that the 
involvement of the said banks is positive in 
respect of helping to promote the activities 
listed in Section (C) of Resolution I, the 
Treasurer be directed to terminate the Coun- 
cil’s involvement with such banks within 
& reasonable period of time. 

III. Resolved, That the Executive Council 
report its action on the above Resolutions to 
the Committee on Trust Funds and request 
them to examine their investments and to 
take appropriate action along similar lines 
and request that the Committee report its 
actions to the Council as soon as possible. 

IV. Resolved, That the Executive Council 
shall report its action on the above resolu- 
tions to the dioceses and parishes and re- 
quest them to examine their own invest- 
ments and to take appropriate action along 
similar lines. To accomplish this the Coun- 
cil shall send the resolutions to the dioceses 
along with appropriate background materials 
and request the dioceses to draw these ac- 
tions and materials to the attention of the 
parishes and other groups in their jurisdic- 
tions in the implementation of the 1967 Gen- 
eral Convention’s “Resolution on Apartheid”, 


RESOLUTION OF THE EXECUTIVE AND FINANCE 
COMMITTEE OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF 
THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AS ADOPTED MAY 
24, 1969 


Resolved, That this Executive and Finance 
Committee does not conclude that the in- 
volvement of the banks participating in the 
Consortium Credit to the Republic of South 
-Africa is positive in respect of helping to 
promote the activities listed below: 

Education of Africans; Development of 
family life; Labor-Management relations and 
the collective bargaining process; Increased 
skills of the African labor force and inte- 
gration into higher levels of leadership; 
Equalization of wage scales, pension provi- 
sions and social security; Hospitalization and 
other benefits; Breaking down of the pass law 
system and other restrictions. 

And therefore directs the Treasurer of the 
Executive Council to terminate the involve- 
ment of this Council with the said banks 
(except oveseas missionary accounts, and 
those only until other media of exchange can 
be found); and be it further 

Resolved, that with respect to any bank 
participating in the Consortium, this action 
by the Executive and Finance Committee 
shall take effect immediately after the next 
annual renewal date of the line of credit in 
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question, provided that such bank shall con- 
tinue its participation in such line of credit 
thereafter; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Executive and Finance 
Committee offer all assistance in its power 
which may aid the banks to understand the 
significance of the proposed action in the 
eyes of this Church and the profound con- 
cern which led to it. 


NATION’S CITIES MAGAZINE SUP- 
PORTS PROGRAMS TO STRENGTH- 
EN SMALLTOWN AMERICA 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased to note that the magazine 
Nation’s Cities, published by the Na- 
tional League of Cities, devotes its cur- 
rent issue to the importance of strength- 
ening and improving our smaller cities— 
the heartland of America. 

I am delighted to see this support de- 
velop as I have for many years urged in 
every possible forum that greater em- 
phasis be placed on improving and de- 
veloping our smaller cities as a part of 
the solution to our overall urban prob- 
lems. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations that recommends fund- 
ing for the programs for all our cities, I 
have repeatedly urged an equitable bal- 
ance in programs for large and small 
cities because the outmigration stem- 
ming from lack of jobs and opportuni- 
ties in our smaller communities is con- 
tinuing to intensify and aggravate the 
problems of our metropolitan areas. 

Much progress has been made in the 
solution of these interrelated problems. 

Under the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development’s planning assist- 
ance program, 48 percent of the grants 
have been for planning in areas with 
populations under 50,000. 

In HUD’s public facilities loan pro- 
gram 98 percent of the projects and 80 
percent of the loans go to communities 
under 50,000 in population. 

In HUD’s public works planning pro- 
gram some 85 percent of the projects 
and 67 percent of the advances for the 
engineering and design have been made 
to communities of under 50,000 and 
priority is given to communities under 
10,000 where over 50 percent of all ad- 
vances have been made. 

More than 80 percent of the projects 
under HUD’s water and sewer facilities 
grant program have been in communi- 
ties under 50,000 in population and over 
40 percent in communities under 10,000. 

Of the approximately 2,000 projects 
under HUD’s urban renewal program, 50 
percent are in cities with populations 
under 50,000 and of these, 700 have pop- 
ulations under 25,000. 

In HUD’s low rent public housing pro- 
gram of the total of approximately 1 mil- 
lion low rent public housing units under 
reservation or in a more advanced state 
of development, over one-third are lo- 
cated in cities and towns with popula- 
tions under 50,000. 
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In fiscal 1970 a total of $43 billion is 
budgeted for aid and assistance to urban 
areas. 

Our small:r communities have bene- 
fited greac_y from such programs as 
urban renewal, public housing, grants for 
water and sewer facilities, grants for 
neighborhood facilities, grants for ac- 
quisition of open space for parks, loans 
to plan and construct public facilities 
among many others. 

I am pleased to have had some small 
part in developing and funding these 
programs for progress. 

Upon my recommendation an Office of 
Small Town Services was established in 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

HUD is to be commended for bringing 
government to the people with a success- 
ful, pioneering experiment in circuit rid- 
ing which brought Federal officials face 
to face with local officials and leaders 
to discuss problems and programs. 

Upon my recommendation the 
model cities program has been expanded 
to include smaller cities. 

In this connection the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority has initiated Operation 
Townlift to directly assist communities 
in preparing programs of progress. TVA 
is to be congratulated. 

Upon my recommendation the House 
Small Business Committee, which I am 
honored to serve as chairman, held ex- 
tensive hearings on the problems of 
small towns, and out of these hearings 
came a recommendation for legislation 
to provide tax incentives to encourage 
growth and progress in small town 
America, 

I have introduced this legislation in 
three successive Congresses, and the mat- 
ter is now before the Committee on Ways 
and Means as a part of its consideration 
of reforms and changes in our tax struc- 
ture. 

And so I am pleased to note that the 
magazine Nation’s Cities has devoted its 
current issue to the problems of small 
towns. 

In this connection, I place herewith 
in the Record an article from Nation’s 
Cities by Mr. Samuel C. Jackson, Assist- 
ant Secretary for Metropolitan Develop- 
ment of HUD, concerning ‘““HUD’s Con- 
cern for the Small Town” because of the 
interest of my colleagues and the Ameri- 
or people in this most important sub- 

ect. 

The article follows: 

HUD’s CONCERN FoR THE SMALL Town— 
OFFICE OF SMALL TOWN SERVICES PROMOTES 
BETTER COMMUNITIES 

(By Samuel C. Jackson) 

The concern of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development for the future 
of small towns is as old as the laws under 
which it and its predecessor agencies oper- 
ates—dating back some six Presidents and 16 
Congresses. 

The 1965 law creating the department 
charged HUD with concern for all of the Na- 
tion’s communities—‘“town, village, or other 
local governments.” Specific provision was 
added by Congress to assure that nothing 
in the act be construed to deny or limit the 
benefits of any program, function or activity 
of HUD on the basis of population or corpo- 
rate status except as may be expressly pro- 
vided by law. 


The funds appropriated by Congress must 
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flow to the local units on the basis of the 
merits of the local program and local need, 
When limits have been placed on a program 
by size of community, those limits have been 
upper population limits. 

Thus, in response to the question posed to 
me around the country, “Has the federal 
government written off the small city?” I can 
answer unequivocally that HUD in rule and 
in practice, has written in the small city. 

However, we are approaching the limits 
of what HUD can do alone. In this connec- 
tion, I concur with Sec. George Romney when 
he said: “The role of Government is limited, 
but it is also vital. It involves taking the 
leadership in developing national policies, 
goals and priorities, and then in helping to 
mobilize resources to carry out those poli- 
cies and meet those goals.” In short, there 
is much that small towns can and should be 
doing by themselves to revitalize their en- 
vironment. 

HUD recognizes that all cities may have 
been created equal but that the smaller 
community faces certain disadvantages in 
terms of ability to identify problems and 
priorities, to ascertain where assistance is 
needed and to mobilize available resources 
to seek and qualify for such assistance. 

The creation of the Office of Small Town 
Services within HUD’s Office of Metropolitan 
Development underscores our concern toward 
ensuring that the small community point of 
view and condition are fully recognized in 
developing policy and program decisions. 

Thus, the Office of Small Town Services 
serves as a central point in HUD for focus- 
ing on the problems of smaller communities. 
A balanced program of activities and projects 
is being undertaken to: 

Facilitate and ensure that HUD resources 
are available to assist the nation’s small 
towns in their community development proc- 
ess. 
Familiarize the small towns of America 
with HUD programs designed for improved 
local development. 

Ensure that smaller community needs and 
problems are recognized, analyzed, and re- 
flected in departmental policy and program 
decisions. 

Work closely with federal, state, and local 
agencies as well as appropriate private or- 
ganizations to provide smaller communities 
with needed specialized information and ad- 
visory services support. 

Coordination of various HUD programs 
with other federal and state programs which 
serve small town development will be stressed 
through conferences, seminars, local visits, 
surveys, and studies. The smaller com- 
munity’s lack of adequate information re- 
garding federal programs and technical ca- 
pability to cope with the growing perplexities 
of urbanization will be key areas of focus. 
A greater involvement and capability of HUD 
central and regional offices and the states to 
assist small towns will be emphasized. 

A comprehensive study dealing with the 
“Identification of Small Community Needs 
as Related to HUD Programs” is being con- 
ducted with the Office of Small Town Ser- 
vices responsible for providing the technical 
direction and monitoring. This effort will 
lead to a more effective delivery of programs 
to small towns. 

The chief concern of this office is the small 
community and its problems and needs. The 
staff will work closely with local officials, 
HUD program officials, other federal agencies, 
the states, and other public and private 
groups. Activities will be coordinated through 
state agencies, particularly those funded 
under various HUD grant programs. Expertise 
in the areas of housing, relocation, planning, 
public facilities, manpower, management as- 
sistance, equal opportunity, etc. (available 
elsewhere in HUD and outside) will be 
brought into play to achieve quick and effec- 
tive results. 


This coordinating role is implicit in the 
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grant and loan programs of HUD which are 
concerned with basic community needs and 
geared to aid communities in providing the 
kind of environment and services that busi- 
ness seeks for its employees, that citizens 
seek for a full and productive life. 

Employer or employee, senior citizen or 
high school senior, shareholder or share- 
cropper—all look for decent and available 
housing, modern health facilities, pleasant 
park and recreation areas, a plentiful supply 
of power and water, a good public library, 
and other municipal services. 

An examination of many of the HUD pro- 
gram elements bearing on small communities 
will give you an idea of what HUD’s approach 
is and how it may be related to any small 
city. 

Let us look at a few of these in terms of 
assisting the small city to meet its needs: 

More than 80 per cent of the cities in 
the public housing program are under 25,000 
in population. 

Almost two-thirds of the urban renewal 
projects have been in cities of under 50,000 
population. Over 50 per cent of participating 
cities have, in fact, populations of less than 
25,000. 

Public facilities loans are almost totally re- 
stricted to communities under 50,000 popu- 
lation. Ninety-three per cent of the projects 
assisted have been in communities under 
10,000. 

More than 83 per cent of water and sewer 
facilities grants have been to communities 
under 50,000. In the last fiscal year, out of 
a total of $175 million in grants, $120 million 
went to communities under 50,000 and $30 
million went to communities under 10,000. 

Thirty-six of the cities selected to receive 
planning grants under the Model Cities pro- 
gram are communities under 50,000 popula- 
tion. 

The latest tools to be added to our arsenal 
were provided in the 1968 Housing and Urban 
Development Act. 

Of key concern to rural America is a new 
category of assistance—grant funds of two- 
thirds to three-fourths—for multi-county 
planning in rural and other areas outside 
of metropolitan areas. 

Its basic purpose is to help preserve and 
utilize our very great human and economic 
investment in small towns and rural areas. 
Collaborating with the Department of Agri- 
culture, we are hopeful of funding several 
dozen of these multi-county plans this year. 

HUD does not seek out favored recipients 
for our financial resources. We have de- 
pended and will continue to rely upon local 
responsibility and local initiative to work 
its way. 

We feel this will not only prove the best 
way to solve many problems, but only in 
this way can we create for all Americans a 
rewerding and meaningful envircnment. 

It is our conviction that one of the more 
effective ways of reducing innercity pres- 
sures is by enhancing the quality of life in 
the small towns. This would give those 
urban residents who might prefer living in 
smaller communities an option which, in 
many cases, is not now available to them. 
I should emphasize that it is not HUD’s 
policy to stimulate this movement—we 
simply want to make available to core city 
residents the option of a rewarding life in 
our small towns. 

To sum up, the federal government is not 
crossing out the small city. Every federal 
program is as relevant to the small city as 
to the large city; in every great domestic pro- 
gram, the strengthening of community life 
and an improved environment for its citizens 
can be traced. 

We are doing everything possible to broad- 
en the options for settlement—not to dictate 
distribution—but to enhance people’s free- 
dom of choice. 

For, as President Nixon said: “We must 
assist small communities to deyelop an en- 
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vironment—of community services, recrea- 
tional facilities, educational opportunities, 
better medical care, and job opportunities— 
that will alleviate poverty, that will hold out 
hope for a brighter future, and that will 
ease the pressures upon these citizens to 
join the march to the cities.” 


THE FORT JACKSON EIGHT: A 
TRAVESTY 


HON. SHIRLEY CHISHOLM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row Pvt. Tommy Woodfin, a resident of 
my congressional district, will come be- 
fore an administrative board in Fort 
Jackson, S.C., where he is being consid- 
ered for removal from the Army with a 
possible undesirable discharge. Private 
Woodfin has been subjected to continual 
harassment because of his political views 
since his arrival at Fort Jackson. Be- 
cause I believe his case is an example of 
the great suppression of dissent in the 
Army today, I think it is worth some 
comment. 

Private Woodfin’s case began early this 
year when he was arrested for collecting 
signatures on a petition concerning the 
war in Vietnam addressed to the com- 
manding general at Fort Jackson. He was 
acquitted, largely due to the genius of his 
attorney, Mr. Howard Moore of Atlanta, 
Ga., but, as he put it: 

Although acquitted, the fact remains that 
I was brought before a court for exercising a 
right guaranteed to me by the Constitution. 


Then, on March 20, 2 days after his 
acquittal, Private Woodfin took part in 
a discussion on the war outside his bar- 
racks. There were about 20 GI’s outside 
the barracks and about 200 others in the 
windows of the barracks listening to the 
discussion. There was nothing disorderly, 
just a “big rap session” about the war. 
They were exercising their constitutional 
rights of free speech and assembly. But 
on the following day, four GI’s were put 
in the post stockade and four others, in- 
cluding Private Woodfin, were placed 
under barrack arrest. 

The charges resulting from this “rap 
session” were later dropped against all of 
“the Fort Jackson eight,” and there was 
no court-martial. But several days later 
Private Woodfin was again arrested. This 
time he was charged with AWOL and as- 
sault. Private Woodfin pled guilty to the 
AWOL charge and he was convicted; he 
did leave the base without a pass. But he 
had been there since January and had 
not received a single pass since that time. 
He had been, in effect, a prisoner in the 
Army. He felt that he simply had to 
leave, and he did. His conviction brought 
a 30-day sentence of restriction to the 
base. 

Private Woodfin was acquitted of the 
assault charge, which had arisen from 
an argument in which he had thrown a 
cup of coffee at another person. This 
charge, once again due to the genius of 
Mr. Moore, could not be upheld. 

And tomorrow, Private Woodfin must 
appear before a board which will con- 
sider giving him an undesirable discharge 
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from the Army. This type of discharge 
will exempt him from many veterans 
benefits and may hinder him in finding 
gainful employment in civilian life. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been appalled by 
the manner in which the Army has used 
its regulations to prohibit the exercise 
of free speech and other constitutional- 
ly guaranteed rights of citizens of the 
United States. The Fort Jackson episodes, 
of which Private Woodfin was a part, 
and the Presidio “mutiny” trials in Cali- 
fornia are only two of what I am sure 
are many examples. 

Soldiers are citizens, too, and they 
should be afforded all the rights and 
privileges of civilians. Authoritarian 
repression cannot and must not be tol- 
erated in any area of a democratic 
society, including its armed forces. 

I urge my colleagues in this Congress 
to take appropriate steps to insure that 
cases similar to Private Woodfin’s do 
not recur in this Nation’s Armed Forces. 
Moreover, I believe that the entire sys- 
tem of military “justice” should be re- 
vamped to guarantee that soldiers receive 
just and fair treatment while in the 
Armed Forces. 


BORDER COMMUTER PROBLEMS— 
HEARINGS ON H.R. 12667 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call attention to 
hearings scheduled next Wednesday and 
Thursday, July 16 and 17, by the Special 
Subcommittee on Labor of the House 
Education and Labor Committee on my 
bill H.R. 12667, introduced on Tuesday, 
July 8, and explained by my remarks 
of that day as appearing in the RECORD 
at page 18728 of the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. MonpaLe) has intro- 
duced an identical bill in the Senate—S. 
2658—and provides additional explana- 
tion of its provisions and objectives in 
alleviating the border commuter labor 
problem at page 18573 of the July 8 
Recorp. Senator MONDALE’S Subcommit- 
tee on Migratory Labor has held hear- 
ings in May on the so-called green 
card admission of aliens to work in the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that other Mem- 
bers of this body who are concerned with 
the problem of low-wage imported 
workers and runaway plants south of 
the border will take note of our hear- 
ings. Members are invited to testify or 
submit statements to express their views 
on my bill, the text of which is con- 
tained at the conclusion of my remarks: 

H.R. 12667 
A bill to amend the National Labor Relations 

Act, as amended, so as to make it an unfair 

labor practice to employ aliens whose 

principal dwelling places are in a foreign 
country during a labor dispute 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the the United States 


of America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 8(a) and section 10(1) of the National 
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Labor Relations Act, 
amended as follows: 

Add a new paragraph to section 8(a) to 
read as follows: 

“(6) to employ any alien unlawfully present 
in the United States; or to hire during a 
labor dispute as replacements for a person 
or persons ordinarily employed by such em- 
ployer any alien lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence whose 
principal, actual dwelling place is in a for- 
eign country contiguous to the United 
States: Provided, That this section 8(a) (6) 
shall apply to any employer, whether or not 
he employs ‘employees’ as defined in section 
2(3).” 

Sec. 2. Amend the first sentence of section 
10(1) of the National Labor Relations Act 
by adding the words “or section 8(a) (6),” 
after “or section 8(b) (7),”. 


as amended, are 


MOORER REAPPOINTMENT 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, although Alabama’s Adm. 
Thomas H. Moorer belongs to the Na- 
tion, we are especially proud to claim 
this native son. Upon his graduation 
from the Naval Academy in 1933, he be- 
gan a distinguished career in naval serv- 
ice; as a flier during World War I, 
commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet, 
commander of the U.S. Tth Fleet in the 
Far East, Supreme Allied Commander in 
the Atlantic, commander in chief in the 
Atlantic Fleet, and for the past 2 years 
as Chief of Naval Operations. Because 
of his outstanding performance in this 
post, it came as no surprise that he was 
requested to remain for another 2-year 
term. 

Our country is blessed to have men of 
his caliber and dedication as they have 
served to keep our Nation strong and 
free. I would like to use this means to 
express appreciation for a job well done, 
as well as to extend best wishes for the 
tasks ahead. 

As I felt the following editorial from 
the July 16 issue of Navy Times would 
be of interest to my colleagues and the 
readers of the Recorp, I insert it here- 
with: 

Moorer REAPPOINTMENT 

Adm. Thomas Hinman Moorer has been 
tapped for a second two-year term as Chief 
of Naval Operations beginning August 1. His 
first tour saw the Navy tested in the most 
gruelling, unremitting tempo of Fleet opera- 
tions that ever prevailed in our Navy in 
peace time. War in Vietnam, confrontation 
with Russian sea power on the other side of 
the world in the Mediterranean and the 
Pueblo and EC-121 plane incidents in be- 
tween. 

Most of the Navy’s ships were old at the 
start of his tour, and they have got no 
younger with the passing months. Turn- 
around time has been shorter, hours longer 
and the strain on men and ships has become 
greater. 

Thanks to Moorer and the dedication of 
the men and officers he leads, the Navy has 
met its grinding commitments. 

While the list of problems in these two 
years has been formidable and the difficulties 
many, there’s progress to report too. Most 
glamorous, perhaps, is development of river 
warfare in Vietnam. Less s ular are the 
sound achievements in procurement of ships 
under multi-year contracts, shifting to dis- 
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tillate fuels, and the advent of LHA am- 
phibious assault ships, the F14 (first new 
fighter plane since the mid-fifties!) and 
rocket-assisted projectiles. 

With Moorer at the helm for another term, 
the nation can be assured the Navy will con- 
tinue to move ahead and to meet its com- 
mitments no matter how heavy. 


ECOLOGY—PESTICIDE INTO PEST 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the July 
11, 1969, issue of Time magazine carried 
an excellent article setting forth the 
dangers of persistent pesticides such as 
DDT. So that my colleagues may be as- 
sured of an opportunity to read this 
article, I submit the article for inclusion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

ECOLOGY— PESTICIDE INTO PEST 


Few chemicals concocted by man have 
been so widely used and so thoroughly ap- 
plauded as dichlorodiphenyl-trichloroethane, 
more commonly known as DDT. It has proved 
its unmatched power in the worldwide battle 
against those pestborne killers, typhus, en- 
cephalitis and, particularly, malaria. Its mas- 
tery over the mosquitoes that carry malaria 
has undoubtedly spared millions of people 
from death and debilitating infection. 
Equally potent in saving crops, it has almost 
doubled the yield from U.S. cotton fields in 
the past two decades by controlling the boll 
weevil, Even the Swedes, who have decided 
to ban the chemical, readily acknowledge its 
effectiveness. In 1948 they awarded the Nobel 
Prize for chemistry to Swiss Chemist Paul 
Müller for his discovery of its “miraculous” 
capacity for destroying insects. 

Now, growing numbers of scientists and 
politicians are convinced that Miiller’s mir- 
acle is more curse that cure. Long after ex- 
terminating the bugs at which it is aimed, 
DDT goes on performing its lethal work, 
washing from fields into rivers, lingering 
on the leaves of trees, floating about in the 
atmosphere for years—and contaminating 
everything it touches. There are some sci- 
entists who estimate that as much as two- 
thirds of the 1.5 million tons of DDT pro- 
duced by man may still be adrift. 


POISONOUS BROTH 


More widespread than radioactive fallout, 
DDT it found in every kind of aquatic life 
and in almost every animal. Even mother's 
milk exhibits traces of DDT two or three 
times as high as the maximum standard 
for cow’s milk set by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, In any other container, a cur- 
rent quip has it, mother’s milk would be 
prohibited from crossing state lines. 

It is also in trouble within the states. 
Arizona has already banned DDT spraying. 
Michigan recently imposed a similar ban 
after the FDA condemned some 700,000 coho 
salmon from Lake Michigan because they had 
unacceptably high concentrations of DDT. 
Stringent controls are now being considered 
in the states of Massachusetts, New York and 
Wisconsin. 

Europeans have taken even more decisive 
action. Following discovery of the chemicals 
in their herring catch, the Swedes ordered 
a two-year ban on DDT, as well as the related 
pesticides lindane, aldrin and dieldrin. 
The Netherlands decided to stop using DDT. 
So did Denmark. West Germany limits spray- 
ing so severely that only 192 tons of the sub- 
stance were used throughout the country 
last year. France and Britain are keeping a 
watch on pesticide levels within their bor- 
ders. The Russians, too, are concerned, as 
Premier Aleksei Kosygin indicated when he 
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offered to join with the Swedes in cleaning 
up what Europeans call the “poisonous 
broth” conditions in the Baltic Sea. 


THE DEADLY SEVEN 


That will be no easy task, considering 
DDT’s extraordinary durability and mobility. 
The chemical belongs to a family of organo- 
chlorine pesticides—the “deadly seven” as 
ecologists call them.* Like the other organo- 
chlorines, DDT does not dissolve in water. 
Thus it accumulates in rivers, lakes and seas 
for years after the original contamination. 
Moreover, its unusually long half-life of ten 
to 15 years means that it retains 50% of 
its effectiveness for more than a decade 
after it is first used. 

Despite its resistance to water, DDT is 
easily soluble in fats and highly susceptible 
to “biological magnification” as it makes its 
way up the food chain. A typical case of this 
kind of metabolic mayhem occurred in Long 
Island Sound. After some mosquito-infested 
marshes were sprayed, the DDT was found in 
the nearby water in a “safe” concentration 
of .000003 parts per million. Nonetheless, the 
DDT quickly accumulated in more concen- 
trated form in the Sound’s tiny Zooplankton 
(.04 ppm), then built up further in the fatty 
tissue of plankton-eating fish (.5 ppm). 
These small fish, in turn, were devoured by 
larger fish with yet another increase in DDT 
concentration (2.0 ppm). By the time the 
chemical had passed into the bodies of such 
fish-eating birds as cormorants, mergansers 
and ospreys its concentration (25 ppm) had 
increased an astounding 10 million times over 
the original amount. 

DDT also interferes with the reproductive 
cycle. Adult fish, for example, are able to 
tolerate relatively high levels of DDT. The 
fish embryo, on the other hand, dies almost 
immediately when it begins to absorb the 
pesticide through the fatty yolk sac. In 
birds, DDT kills off the young by interfering 
with the female’s egg-laying process. Though 
the exact chemistry is still obscure, the 
pesticide apparently sends the mother birds’ 
liver into a frenzy of enzyme production. The 
excess enzymes break down such steroids as 
estrogen that are essential to the manufac- 
ture of calcium. Lacking adequate calcium, 
the bird’s eggs emerge thin-shelled and flaky, 
offering scant protection for the embryo. In 
at least one instance, reports the National 
Audubon Society, which has just joined 
the public crusade against DDT, a bald-eagle 
egg was found on the shores of Lake Superior 
with no shell at all—just a fragile membrane. 
According to University of Wisconsin Ecol- 
ogist Joseph Hickey, DDT has caused a 
disastrous decline in the population of the 
bald eagle, which is the U.S. national sym- 
bol—and the emblem of next week’s Apollo 
11 flight. Other predators, such as the osprey 
and peregrine falcon, are gradually vanish- 
ing, as are the brown pelican and the ex- 
tremely rare Bermuda petrel. 


AIRBORNE CATS 


Beyond the danger to fish and birds lies 
DDT’s threat to the whole ecological system. 
Concentrations of DDT no larger than a few 
parts per billion in plankton, says Biologist 
Charles F. Wurster, Jr., chief scientific adviser 
to a New York conservationist group called 
the Environmental Defense Fund, can sub- 
stantially hinder the photosynthesis process. 
On a larger scale, such interference could 
have a devastating effect, since phytoplank- 
ton produces 70% of the earth’s oxygen. 

A bizarre case of ecological damage from 
DDT occurred in Borneo after the World 
Health Organization sprayed huge amounts 
of the pesticide. The area’s geckos, or lizards, 
feasted on the houseflies that had been killed 
by DDT. The geckos, in turn, were devoured 
by local cats. Unhappily, the cats perished 


* The others: dieldrin, aldrin, endrin, hep- 
tachlor, chlordane and lindane. They are also 
sometimes called chlorinated hydrocarbons. 
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in such large numbers from DDT poisoning 
that the rats they once kept in check began 
overrunning whole villages. Alarmed by the 
threat of plague, WHO officials were forced to 
replenish Borneo’s supply of cats by para- 
chute. 

Since DDT’s effects are so severe in nature, 
many scientists think that it will inevitably 
exact a toll of man. The National Cancer 
Institute in Bethesda, Md., has produced 
evidence incriminating DDT and related pes- 
ticides as the cause of tumors of the liver 
and lungs in mice. When men are consist- 
ently exposed to such chemicals, adds the 
University of Colorado’s Dr. David R. Metcalf, 
there is deterioration of memory and reaction 
time. 

IMPAIRED EFFECTIVENESS 


The pesticide’s defenders consider the dan- 
gers vastly exaggerated, although DDT poi- 
soning can cause tremors and convulsion in 
man, “There isn’t anything that doesn’t have 
some toxic effect,” insists Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Toxicologist Wayland J. Hayes, a for- 
mer Public Health Service official and DDT’s 
stoutest supporter. “The toxic effect of 
mashed potatoes,” he adds rather irrelevant- 
ly, “is obesity.” As proof of DDT’s innocence, 
Hayes and others often point to studies of 
workers at the Montrose Chemical Corp., the 
world's largest DDT producer, and federal 
prisoners who voluntarily accepted daily doses 
of DDT in Atlanta. In both cases, they say, 
there was no damage. But other scientists, 
including Stanford Molecular Biologist Josh- 
ua Lederberg, a Nobel laureate, explain that 
far too little is known about how DDT reacts 
with other body chemicals to acquit the 
pesticide so readily. 

In spite of its defenders, the use of DDT 
has already declined sharply. In 1962, when 
Racheal Carson published Silent Spring, the 
U.S. produced 167 million Ibs. Last year pro- 
duction slipped to 138 million lbs., nearly 80% 
of which was exported. Not only has adverse 
publicity curtailed the chemical’s use; its 
efficiency has been impaired by the resistance 
developed by many strains of insects. One 
scientist estimates that 150 pests formerly 
controlled by DDT are now immune to it. 
Nor do scientists expect to produce a new all- 
purpose bug killer. Instead they are empha- 
sizing more subtle and selective methods of 
pest control—among them, the breeding of 
new insect-resistant crops, trapping pests 
with light and sound, and eliminating insects 
through sterilization. None of these methods 
pose anything like the dangers of DDT. The 
problem is that neither do they promise 
anything like its effectiveness. 


ISRAEL AND RHODESIA 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker an interest- 
ing editorial appearing in last night’s 
Washington Evening Star pointed out 
the double standard of ideals and hypoc- 
risy of the United States and USSR. 
and the sham of the United Nations Or- 
ganization in the role of peacemaker. 

I include the editorial: 

ISRAEL AND RHODESIA 

Once again Israel has been unanimously 
censured by the United Nations Security 
Council. This time the censure has been 
voted to express the U.N.’s disapproval, “in 
the strongest terms,” of new moves by Prime 
Minister Golda Meir’s government to annex 
Jerusalem as a permanent, integral part of 
the Jewish state. The Israelis, however, ap- 
parently have no intention whatever of giv- 
ing up their present hold on the city, wnich 
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is uniquely holy for Jews, Arabs and Chris- 
tians alike. 

There is a great deal to be said—as it has 
been and will continue to be said—against 
Israel’s position on this matter. Morally, 
spiritually, politically, their takeover of the 
place is gravely questionable. But the fact 
remains that they are there with physical 
force too strong to be challenged by the 
Arabs without resulting in a new Mideast 
crisis that could explode into a general war 
involving an American-Soviet confrontation, 

This is one of the reasons why the latest 
U.N. censure of Israel amounts to little more 
than rhetoric. It carefully avoids any refer- 
ence to economic or other sanctions, al- 
though it does speak of another meeting to 
consider further action if Israel remains ob- 
durate. It is quite toothless, in short, and 
perhaps wisely so, because neither Moscow 
nor Washington wants to bring the Jeru- 
salem issue to a boil at this time, if ever. 
This is a state of affairs, however, which 
contrasts ironically, if not ridiculously, with 
the American, Soviet and other votes in the 
U.N. calling for unlimited sanctions against 
Rhodesia, 

These sanctions, which are supposed to 
correct alleged racial grievances, are based 
on the claim that the situation in Rhodesia 
is a threat to peace. Surely the situation in 
Jerusalem is a far greater threat. 


EASTON, PA., MANUFACTURER 
PIONEERS IN PLASTICS 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the finest testimonials to 
the American free enterprise system 
can be found in the success story of one 
of my constituents and very good friend, 
Mr. Morton Sobel. 

Mort Sobel is president of Sobel In- 
dustries, Inc., of West Easton, Pa. Orig- 
inally a metal stamping plant, Sobel 
Industries today is a busy firm which 
gambled successfully on the potential 
of plastics. 

Since he purchased his first plastic 
molding machine in 1959, Mort Sobel has 
expanded his plastic molding production 
to a point where today he has 16 mold- 
ing machines, has three more on order 
and expects to expand to 40 machines 
within a few years. 

His story of success is not restricted to 
personal achievement. Mort Sobel, while 
guiding his industry to remarkable 
heights, has shown real concern for the 
unemployed and the unemployable. As 
a result, all of his personnel are individ- 
uals who have received their training “on 
the job—as operators, machine people, 
maintenance and electrical technicians, 
machinists, toolmakers, and mold 
makers—without relying on Federal as- 
sistance of any kind. 

The May issue of American Machinist 
magazine relates the story of Mort Sobel 
and Sobel Industries, Inc. I include the 
article in the Record at this point, be- 
cause I believe it will be of interest to 
my colleagues: 

GET READY FOR Piastic MOLDING 
(By Rupert Le Grand) 

(Nors. —Molded plastic parts are making 
big inroads in the domain of metalformed 
parts. Here are the reasons why, and a look at 
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a onetime metal stamper who has switched 
to plastics.) 

If you don’t have plastics molding ma- 
chines now, there's a good Chance that you 
will soon. Proof? Just look at the number of 
machines in use by various metalworking in- 
dustries today—upwards of 25,000 injection 
and compression units—and most of them 
under ten years old (see Table on page 123). 

That’s a trend in any industry, and it’s a 
trend that can affect your business from the 
standpoint of competition if nothing else. 

How come this comparatively sudden pop- 
ularity? Take a look at how the pros out- 
weigh the cons: 

Advantage 1: Molding machines have been 
developed to a high state of control—you can 
set up a job, run it off and use the cycle data 
two months or more later to produce a second 
batch. 

Advantage 2: Comparing plastics molding 
with machining, scrap reduction is 90%, han- 
dling reduction 80%, reduction in finishing 
costs often 100%. 

Advantage 3: Developments in mold de- 
sign have reduced the size of runners to the 
point where they can be removed with the 
greatest of ease. This excess materia] and any 
defective parts are merely ground up (if 
made from heat-softening thermoplastics) 
and put back into the plastic-feed hopper of 
the injection molding machine. 

Advantage 4: Operation is cleaner than 
when working with metals. 

Advantage 5: Relatively unskilled person- 
nel (women, usually) can be used. 

On the other hand: 

Disadvantage 1: Molding machines are big 
machines. Plenty of floorspace is needed not 
only for the machines themselves, but for in- 
spection stations, packaging conveyors, car- 
tons, and access by lift truck. 

Disadvantage 2: A great deal of cooling 
water is needed. 

Disadvantage 3: 
high. 

Disadvantage 4: A lot of storage space may 
be needed for palletized plastics awaiting 
molding, and for finished moldings packed 
for shipment. 

Disadvantage 5: Area surrounding the ma- 
chines must be swept constantly because 
contamination cannot be tolerated. Oils, 
greases and dirt must be removed from floors. 


THE BIG SWITCH 


Sobel Industries, West Easton, Pa., is an 
outfit that has gambled on the future of 
plastics in a big way. This onetime metal 
stamping plant, organized in 1953, bought 
its first plastics molding machine in 1959, 
now has 16 of them, has three more on or- 
der, and hopes to get up to 40 machines with- 
in two or three years. 

The shift from metal to plastics at Sobel 
is probably more complete than in most 
shops that have made the transition. This is 
because of the peculiarities of the firm’s busi- 
ness and the pioneering instincts of owner 
Morton Sobel. 

When he started the company in 1953, 
Sobel began making stamped and wireformed 
parts for women’s undergarments. He soon 
recognized the potential advantages of plas- 
tics in this field. Delrin acetal resin has the 
mechanical and physical properties required 
to compete with metal in these applications 
and Sobel today uses more than 600,000 
pounds of Delrin a year, expects to up that 
figure to 1,000,000 pounds next year. 

How come? Well, five billion (yes, billion) 
brassiere buckles, plus garter grips, plus all- 
plastic corset stays, and similar parts add up 
to a lot of plastic. 

Today, however, the garment industry ac- 
counts for only 25% of Sobel’'s plastic con- 
sumption. Dixie Cup holders for American 
Can Co., bag expanders for Playtex nursing 
bottles, marking-pen assemblies, pharma- 
ceutical containers and caps, water-color sets, 
etc., now consume the bulk of the plastic ma- 
terial used—about 20 kinds. Principal plas- 


Power consumption is 
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tics used are Zytel nylon resin, styrene and 
polypropylene, in addition to Delrin. 


PRIOR KNOWLEDGE PAYS OFF 


Prior training in the metalworking field 
pays off handsomely in setting up and main- 
taining a molding plant. For example, Adolf 
Pfund, chief engineer at Sobel for 16 years, 
is an expert toolmaker, methods man, tool 
designer and process innovator. If a molding 
machine breaks down and the builder can- 
not supply spare parts for 12 weeks, Pfund 
welds the plastic feed barrel, polishes it and 
has the machine running again in a few 
days. 

In another instance, a machine rebuilder 
may quote two months, However, Pfund can 
rebuild all the toggles, replace the old steel 
bushings with Ampco bronze bushings, make 
new pins for the toggles, and replace fiber 
bushings with Ampco bushings in a much 
shorter time. New gibs are made, fiber wear 
plates are replaced with bronze. Sobel esti- 
mates that inplant rebuilding costs one- 
third as much as an outside job, and that 
the machine will last twice as long. 

In other words, operator skill need not be 
of a high level but good tooling capability is 
absolutely essential in a plastics molding 
plant to make real profits. Planning of meth- 
ods and tooling, especially in the assembly 
area, is the key to effective labor saving. 


SELECTION OF MACHINES 


Many metal stampers attempt to use a 
mechanical press rated at or near the ton- 
nage estimated for the die which is to be 
used, The experts can quickly point out the 
fallacies of this idea and the cost of press 
repairs. 

With an injection molding machine, hy- 
draulics are involved. Theoretically, if the 
clamping pressure and injection pressure are 
adequate, and the extrusion temperature is 
correct, the job should run at maximum pos- 
sible production rate and with little or no 
scrap. This doesn’t prove true in practice. 
Nobody can be 100 per cent certain as to how 
a given plastic part will mold. It is best to 
use the largest injection molding machine 
available (consistent with machine hourly 
rate), as this test case will show. The pro- 
duction story for three sizes of injection 
molding machine on a specific part can be 
summarized: 


Daily output 


Bad pieces 
(dozen gross) 


Machine size (tons) (percent) 


In the last case, bad parts produced were 
nil and output was twice that of the smallest 
machine. 

Of couse, the machine hour rates involved 
are different, but it is not difficult to figure 
out just which injection molding machine 
will produce a part at the least cost. 

Practical observations such as this one 
make Sobel think in terms of larger ma- 
chines, perhaps a 2700-ton monster costing 
$250,000 will be among the next 20 units 
that he expects to buy. 


MOLDS FIT LARGER MACHINES 


All molds are built to go into any size of 
machine equal to or larger than the one 
originally selected. This is possible because 
of SPI (Society of the Plastics Industry) 
tooling standards. Average times to change 
molds, depending on their degree of com- 
Plication, are: 


Change- 
over 
time 


Machine size (tons (hours) 
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Because of new-mold tryouts, mold changes 
and maintenance, the number of molding 
machines installed should be about 20% 
greater than the number of machines actu- 
ally needed to carry out production, 


MACHINE MODIFICATIONS 


Various changes have been made in So- 
bel’s molding equipment. The first machine 
was an F. J. Stokes Model 701-3, originally a 
plunger-type machine rated at 2 oz per shot. 
But lingeries buckles are Delrin, which be- 
comes plastic at 423 F and literally ex- 
plodes into a gas at 15° over plasticizing 
temperature. Therefore, Sobel designed and 
built its own screw feed with precise tem- 
perature control to three points on the bar- 
rel: the starting end, the middle and the 
nozzle. 

The screw feed and the heating elements 
provide uniform plasticizing of the Delrin 
and keep it under control. Production is also 
increased because the modified machine is 
now capable of injecting 3 oz per shot, or 32 
buckles plus runners. 

Since installation and modification of the 
first machine, Sobel has installed equipment 
to run 64-cavity molds for the garment 
trade. Other modifications are: 

For safety and maintenance of produc- 
tion, when any machine goes down for any 
reason, the appropriate control station shows 
a red button, and a flashing light and an 
alarm bell on top of the machine draw 
attention. 

Special pyrometers are connected to 
thermocouples at the front, middle and noz- 
zle of the injection-screw barrel to maintain 
the plastic at the designed temperature. This 
additional equipment makes it possible to 
run nylons and other engineering plastics. 

One machine is devoted to proving out ex- 
perimental single-cavity molds for product 
design, mold design, material response, and 
so on. 

INSTALLATION OF MACHINES 

Because of uneven floors, Sobel builds a 
concrete platform about 8 in. high at the 
desired location for a new machine. Nearby, 
electric supply and water connections are 
provided for this machine and only this 
machine. When the machine is placed on its 
platform, or raised concrete bed, the electric 
and water connections are made in two to 
three days, instead of weeks or months. For 
example, the latest Natco 350-ton machine 
arrived Thursday morning and was in pro- 
duction on the following Monday morning. 


LOADING OF PLASTICS 


So far the storage hoppers of the plastic 
molding machines are replenished by hand, 
except in four or five cases. 

Because of the large number of colors that 
Sobel runs (pens—11 colors; bra buckles 
more than 150 colors) and with only 100 to 
150 1b per color, the firm has developed a 
technique for making colored plastic in small 
lots. These small lots are loaded Into hop- 
pers by hand. 

For bigger lots, Gaylor palletized contain- 
ers, holding 1500 lb of plastic, and vacuum 
loaders are used. Within a year continuous 
production runs on certain larger machines 
will require the installation of outdoor silos 
containing a carload of plastic each—say 50,- 
000 to 100,000 pounds. 


MUCH WATER NEEDED 


Plastic molders usually locate where there 
is a cheap source of abundant water. They 
quickly get into trouble if there is a drought 
for any length of time, and they can’t af- 
ford to buy city water if there is any other 
potential supply. Morton Sobel know this, 
and one of his reasons for purchasing the 
plant site was the existence of springs that 
produce 900 gallons of cold potable water 
per minute. You might say that that amount 
is an awful lot, but it is really not enough 
by itself. 

Sobel pumps 2 million gallons in a 3-shift 
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day, seven days a week. Normally, about 14 
out of the 16 machines will be running at 
any one time. So on the average each of 
these machines, ranging from 75 to 500 tons 
clamping pressure, will require about 160 gal- 
lons per minute and the operating group of 
machines needs about 2000 gallons per min- 
ute. 

Obviously, a natural flow of 900 gallons 
per minute will not take care of mold cool- 
ing needs, So a 90-foot-diameter cooling 
pond with an aerating-cooling fountain has 
been built. With this amount of cooling ca- 
pacity, it is seldom necessary to use water 
chillers in summer. 


MOLD PROCUREMENT 


When Sobel operated exclusively as a 
stamping plant, its tool procurement policy 
was based on these premises: 

(1) The firm’s engineers produced the die 
drawings, which incorporated features 
learned from many years of experience. 

(2) These drawings were sent out to con- 
tract shops with the proviso that the tools 
be made exactly to print. If they did not 
work properly, Sobel’s people were respon- 
sible for rework. 

(3) Diemakers at Sobel were expected to 
handle the required alterations and any re- 
pairs. They also did development work for 
new product lines but they did not make the 
general run of tooling for the plant. 

By following these practices, Sobel got 
what it wanted and did not have problems 
with die shop efficiency. 

With the shift to plastics manufacture, 
tool procurement had to be handled differ- 
ently. It became necessary to purchase out- 
side skills for mold design as well as mold 
making. Therefore, for several years the sery- 
ices of Stokes-Trenton of Trenton, N.J., were 
used. Finally, late in 1968, the mold supplier 
became a division of Sobel Industries. Plans 
were laid to double the employment and out- 
put of the 45-man shop and to add mold- 
makers to the Easton establishment so that 
repairs and any necessary modifications could 
be undertaken on the spot. 

Meanwhile, diemakers continue on the job 
to develop and service progressive die tooling 
for three Henry & Wright dieing machines 
still in service, several OBI presses, several 
wire forming machines, and any other metal- 
goods tooling that the management desires 
to have made. 

In addition to supplying its own tooling 
needs, Sobel will design and build molds for 
others, In fact, this service will be extended 
to supplying an injection molding machine 
with mold (completely debugged) to new 
molders or to those manufacturers who are 
not equipped to set up new work economi- 
cally. 

AUTOMATIC MOLDS 

One of the prime reasons for Sobel’s pro- 
ductivity is the use of automatic molds for 
every job. That was not true in the early days, 
because at one time more than 60% of the 
molds in use were of the semi-automatic 
type, wherein the operator must open a door, 
reach in and remove the molded part. 

With the automatic mold, the two halves 
close and are clamped, the plastic is injected, 
the mold opens and hydraulic core pulls and 
ejectors permit the part to fall free. After 
this occurs, the mold closes again and the 
cycle is repeated. With the semi-automatic 
mold, the operator paces the machine, where- 
as with the automatic mold, the machine 
paces the inspector or packer. 

It is reported that the trade usually limits 
large automatic molds to four cavities. But 
this shop has one of the biggest six-cavity 
molds in the business. This mold makes a 
clear polystyrene plastic holder for 5-oz 
Dixie Cups. The mold itself weighs 4500 Ib 
and consumes 2200 lb of plastic per day, 
making a part that requires 285 lb per 1000 
pieces. Sobel says he won’t be surprised if 
automatic molds with 8 to 12 cavities are 
soon made and put into production. 
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SIXTEEN WEEKS TO BUILD MOLD 


As reported in DME News, published by the 
D-M-E Corp, Madison Heights, Mich, sup- 
pliers of mold bases, the Sobel six-cavity 
mold is 351% in. long, 20% in. wide and 20% 
in, high. Sixteen weeks were required to build 
the tool at Stokes-Trenton. 

A hot runner mold was decided upon, in 
keeping with Sobel’s preference. This con- 
struction permits better flow of plastic di- 
rectly into the mold cavity and virtually 
eliminates the use of runners. Not only that, 
the molding cycle is shortened, because with 
a three-plate design extra time would have 
been needed to open the mold at the runner 
plate and then remove the runner. 

In the six-cavity mold, on the other hand, 
the inline cavities are split to form the out- 
side of the Dixie Cup holder and the inside 
is formed by retractable cores. 

As the mold opens (see drawing on page 
89) the rear half (A) of the split cavities 
moves away from the front half (B), and the 
cores (C) retract. Next, large plate cams (not 
shown) on the outside of the mold actuate a 
slide (D) which holds the mounted cores 
(C), partially stripping the molded parts 
from the cores, This action is possible with- 
out disturbing the parts because the dis- 
pensers are restrained by a flange, half of 
which is still embedded in the mold cavity. 

As the mold continues to open, the plate 
cam trips latches (not shown) so that the 
gib plate (E) can be pulled away from the 
rear half of the mold. Two large guide pins 
insure alignment. Now the parts can fall 
freely and pass over tubes attached to the 
ends of the cores. These tubes guide the 
plastic parts into nests below the mold. 

PART GUIDANCE IS IMPORTANT 

Ordinary ejection would have resulted in 
breakage or scratching of the large crystal- 
clear polystyrene parts, (They are 3% in. in 
diameter x 734 in. long and weigh 4% oz.) 
Guidance of the ejected parts is the key to 
automatic molding in this case, to avoid con- 
tact with each other and the machine. 

MOLD PRODUCTION 

This six-cavity mold outperforms two four- 
cavity molds by 20%. At each cycle, the mold 
opens automatically and drops the styrene 
Dixie Cup holders into a cushion-lined box 
under the machine. Then, when the operator 
engages an air switch, the box is pulled out 
from under the machine so that she can pick 
out the workpieces, inspect them, remove a 
small runner and pack good pieces in a 
carton. Defectives are put into a nearby 
chopper and ground up for reuse. 

This mold was built by Stokes-Trenton 
under the direction of Charles C. Davis, Jr., 
chief engineer, and is used in a 450-ton Reed- 
Prentice screw-type injection molding ma- 
chine. In two years of continuous operation, 
except for a few repolishings, this mold has 
produced over 10,000,000 dispensers. 

DESIGN PROBLEMS 

With respect to design of hot-runner 
molds, Davis has this to say: 

‘The development of hot runner molds, 
both of the insulated and the heated runner 
types, has brought economies to the molding 
of some thermoplastic materials. When a 
hot runner mold is properly designed, sub- 
stantial savings can be made in molding 
costs because of the faster operating cycles 
and the absence of regrinding costs and ma- 
terial wastage. Another benefit is the better 
quality of the moldings, resulting from filling 
the mold cavity with material at optimum 
temperature and consequent lower pressure, 
resulting in lower residual stresses. 

PART SUITABILITY 

‘Not every part is suitable for production 
in hot runner molds. A part may be unsuit- 
able because of the mold construction re- 
quired, because of the type of material, be- 
cause of thick sections, low production re- 
quirements, and the like. 
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‘Hot runner molds have been built for most 
thermoplastics. There have been some satis- 
factory results on practically all these ma- 
terials. However, some materials are critical 
in their molding characteristics and present 
hot runner designs do not adequately cope 
with them. Also, the cost of the rather elab- 
orate designs required for some of these 
critical materials frequently makes them 
impractical. 

‘After a piece has been determined to be 
suitable for molding in a hot runner mold, 
the success of the molding depends upon 
the design of the runner block, sometimes 
called a manifold. There are several types of 
hot runner blocks, ranging from the insulated 
runner to the fully heated block, and many 
variations of design between these two. 
There are many complicating factors which 
must be taken into consideration in deciding 
which combination to use. 


HEAT CONTROL IS VITAL 


‘Once the major design features of the 
runner block are set, then heat control be- 
comes the major consideration, The objec- 
tives are to keep the heat where it is needed 
and away from those areas where it would be 
detrimental, and to maintain the heat pre- 
viously put into the softened plastic while in 
the injection cylinder. To help us in accom- 
plishing these things, we can select for spe- 
cific uses any one of a group of metals which 
have heat conduction rates varying through 
a range of 25:1, from pure copper to highly 
alloyed stainless steel. We can also design in 
heat barriers through the use of air gaps, 
polished surfaces, metal discontinuities, 
the insulating property of the plastic itself, 
and combinations of these means. 

‘So far we believe that most of the molds 
constructed have had heat supplied by the 
use of electric resistance heaters. Control of 
these heaters has been mostly by powerstats, 
or voltage control, rather than thermostats. 
With the voltage control units, the heat 
supply can be modulated and evened out. 
This has helped to prevent hot spots in the 
runner block and also extends heater life. 
We foresee that heat supply may soon be ac- 
complished by the use of hot fluids, particu- 
larly in hot runner blocks for such heat-sen- 
sitive materials as the acetals and the 
nylons. 

‘One of the disadvantages of hot runner 
molds is well on its way to being overcome, 
This is the problem of the gate projections 
they generally leave on the parts. The devel- 
opment of valves that positively shut off 
the gate is an answer to this problem. 
There are numerous molds running today 
with various types of these valves, but it is 
too soon to determine whether they have a 
suitable molding life.’ 


OTHER MOLDS, OTHER PRODUCTS 


Here are details on other jobs now run- 
ning at Sobel Industries: 

For a smaller cup holder in ivory-colored 
plastic, the operator of a Natco machine 
checks the pieces as produced, removes any 
burr or flash and puts them on a conveyor 
belt. By this means, the holders are delivered 
to the operator of a supersonic welder. She 
inserts a spider into a circular recess in the 
bottom of the part and uses a supersonic 
welder to push the spider home and weld it 
in place. The assembly was formerly done 
by 14 girls, using glue, and working two 
shifts. Now one girl, working one shift, welds 
the parts and the assembly is cleaner and 
more reliable. 

HIGH-SPEED MACHINE 

A sixteen-cavity mold produces Delrin cor- 
set stays from 2 to 9 In. long in increments 
of 14 in., without taking mold out of the 
machine, Sub-molds slide in and out of the 
master mold. Two end segments form the 
stay tips. Nine different top pieces and three 
center pieces accommodate the lengths, This 
work is done on a Natco No. 350 E injection 
molding machine with a very fast closing 
speed—1200 ipm. This machine has hydrau- 
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lic ejection for closer control of the molding 
cycle, For thin-wall items the cycle can be 
as short as five seconds. Mold sweep aids 
ejection of parts. (See color cover.) 

MOLD HEATING 

To maintain desired mold temperatures, 
Sobel uses the auxiliary pyrometers men- 
tioned and circulates water in the molds at 
controlled temperatures. The mold water 
may be heated to warm the cavity plate to 
get a good fill, or cooled if the temperature 
of the mold goes above the desired value, or 
cooled to shrink the piece onto a core when 
the mold opens in order to get proper strip- 
ping. 

Cold water circulation is also used to 
shorten the cycle. 

Water is circulated by small portable 
auxiliary pumps fitted with electric heating 
elements, and water chillers are also supplied 
near the machines, if needed. 


MACHINE LAYOUT 


Machines are spaced 12 ft apart with the 
tail end of one opposite the head end of an- 
other. This arrangement allows one operator 
to watch two machines. Adequate room is 
left for packing cartons. 


CONSTANT METHODS IMPROVEMENT 


The Playtex bag expander is an excellent 
example of how product improvements made 
by the supplier also affect his own shop 
procedure. This expander has two plastic 
end plates, seven stainless steel fingers, a 
spring and a stud. By making the fingers out 
of Delrin, Sobel realized a 17% cost saving, 
and by making the stud from plastic, an ad- 
ditional 11% saving will result. 

It is necessary that one end of each metal 
finger be etched for gripping purposes. When 
the piece was made of stainless steel, tum- 
bled, cleaned and sand etched, these parts 
were sand etched by hand at a cost of 3¢ 
per piece, and 14 people were needed 7 days 
a week. But then an ICM “Superblast” ma- 
chine was installed, along with a chain con- 
veyor fitted with fixtures to hold the fingers. 

These fixtures conveyed the stainless steel 
items into the cabinet where jets of fine 
abrasive were directed onto controlled areas. 
This setup, operated for eight hours a week 
by two girls, kept up with assembly de- 
mands. Now even this time-saving setup is 
being retired because of the change from a 
metal finger to a plastic one. The finger will 
be etched in the mold. 

TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 

Many of the shop workers have been re- 
trained from the former group of punch- 
press operators, and strenuous efforts are 
being made to hire dropouts and disadvan- 
taged people. These people make good, loyal 
employees if properly trained by plant su- 
pervisors. And since fringe benefits exceed 
those paid by much larger concerns in the 
area, labor problems are at a minimum. 


WOMAN FOR U.S. SUPREME COURT 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing telegram: 


Hon. RicHarp M. NIXON, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D.C.: 

It is a real pleasure and an honor to rec- 
ommend for your serious consideration the 
appointment of U.S. Representative Charlotte 
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Reid of Illinois to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Charlotte Reid is competent, experienced 
in government, active and energetic, and 
would certainly add to the balance of the 
Court. 

With my high regard, as usual, 
Congressman Jim FULTON, 
Member of Congress, Pennsylvania. 


THE CHANGING NATURE OF 
TITLE I 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, a dedicated 
and forceful American, Mr. Clifton E. 
Mitchell, the advisor for Federal Rela- 
tions to the Dade County school system, 
has given some enlightening information 
on “The Changing Nature of ‘Title r” 
of the Education Act in the June, 1969, 
issue of Quest. Quest is a publication of 
the Dade County Public Schools. Mr. 
Mitchell has dedicated his adult life to 
the service of his country, both as an 
educator and as a member of our Armed 
Forces. He is an individual who can give 
all of us great inspiration. I would now 
like to share with you the article written 
by Mr. Mitchell: 


Both national and state commissioners of 
education have asked county superintendents 
to close ranks on the Title I effort through- 
out the nation. 

U.S. Commissioner of Education James E. 
Allen, Jr. has called for Title I projects “of 
such dimension as to give definite promise 
of substantial progress toward meeting the 
needs of educationally deprived children.” 

Commissioner Allen adds that he is giving 
emphasis to the term substantial progress. 

Florida Commissioner Floyd T, Christian 
was even more emphatic when he said that in 
the past Title I has spread too thin to give 
the intensive service needed. He has called for 
a concentration of focus and intensity of 
effort. 

In Dade County, the Title I effort is well 
over three years old. School personnel and 
parents involved agree that it has heen a good 
thing for the boys and girls. A lot of experi- 
ence has been gained; and most of the peo- 
ple concerned feel that the Dade County 
schools are now in an excellent position to 
zero in for definite objectives and specific 
goals with a smaller number of boys and 
girls, progress which the evaluation teams 
can measure, sustain and publish. 

In the new plans, at the elementary level, 
the grade levels of the children involved will 
be different. Instead of including pupils in 
the poverty target areas from grades one 
through six, only first and second graders 
will benefit from the federally funded efforts. 

In the new concentrated plan, the old Title 
I components, PLATS and Visiting Teacher- 
Counselors, will no longer operate as separate 
programs, but elements will be meshed into 
a “Primary Language Arts Development Pro- 
gram” and directed by district planning, be- 
cause of recommendation from teachers, serv- 
ices to grades 1-6 as before. 

The present planning for the grade one and 
two primary language development is a dis- 
trict level responsibility involving elemen- 
tary principals, teachers, and, where request- 
ed, the different Task Forces. 

To understand the new elementary Title I 
program, it is important to note that the 
planning process provides an opportunity for 
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schools to include those items that the in- 
structional personnel feel may make a differ- 
ence and which may not have been provided 
for fully in the past. This might include, for 
instance, educational field trips, staff devel- 
opment activities, and more home visitations. 

This planning is being effected with the 
clear understanding that no general aid to 
the school for all students at the school is 
possible, and that language development 
must be the focus within the first two grades. 

For example, if a visiting teacher-counselor 
is included, he must now work with identified 
first- and second-grade youngsters, and then 
only to see that each child's personal adjust- 
ment and better attendance are achieved, so 
that his language development can be en- 
hanced. Any use of the funds for total school 
aid is not legal. 

In Dade County, a Primary Language De- 
velopment Task Force has been organized. 
The members of this group were available to 
work with the districts, if requested, in the 
basic planning. The Primary Language De- 
velopment Task Force consists of: Miss Helen 
M. Stolte (Chairman), Mrs. Mattie Blake, 
Mrs, Lillian Battle, Robert Anderson, Mrs. 
Marjorie McGranahan, Paul Joseph, Dr. Kay 
DiMeo and Leonard Frischman. 

At the district level, a project manager 
each for the South Central, North Central, 
and South districts primary language devel- 
opment project has been appointed. These 
managers also will be responsible for efforts 
in the Southwest and Northwest districts. 

District planning for primary language de- 
velopment and curriculum-guidance, called 
for Coordinator Tee S. Greer, Jr., of the Spe- 
cial Program Planning and Administration 
Office, be involved for budgetary coordination, 
it also called for Coordinator Horace Martin 
of the Evaluation unit be involved, so that 
evaluation would be built-in from the incep- 
tion of the project. 

At the secondary level, the familiar multi- 
ple-project situation will be reduced to a 
single curriculum-guidance thrust identify- 
ing and involving some 2,000 children in 15 
secondary schools. 

This project will focus instruction and 
guidance specialists on this smaller number 
of identified students and provide a concen- 
trated thrust to help them, spending between 
$300-$400 per student. 

Thus such former programs as the Junior 
High Learning Labs and the Federal Guid- 
ance Projects will give way to the “curricu- 
lum guidance project” though elements of 
each will be retained in the restructuring. A 
county-level project manager will be ap- 
pointed, with one individual at each target 
school responsible for leadership there. 

This school effort will have the cooperation 
of the principle and secondary director in or- 
der that it may operate successfully. Sched- 
ule changes will be necessary and these, of 
course, must have the complete support of 
the school principals. 

Since monies will be allocated at the dis- 
trict level, it is likely that a district-wide staff 
developmental team may be appointed, con- 
sisting of people from various disciplines, 
to work with the development learning spe- 
cialists at the school level. This district level 
team might consist of a school psychologist, 
a reading clinician and a language arts con- 
sultant. Such a team may perform discrete 
district services for identified children when 
not involved in staff development school 
activities. 

It is planned that an evaluation specialist 
will be assigned to the three major districts 
for evaluation of district project efforts. This 
is highly important because of the necessity 
of evaluating to see if the instructional ef- 
forts are successful. 

Some 5,000 first and second graders will 
be involved in the public schools in the lan- 
guage arts effort. The goal is to spend a mini- 
mum of an additional half of the current ex- 
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penditure per pupil on each of the students 
in the project. 

At this time, the major emphasis is to 
identify the children carefully. This involves 
school personnel, including principals, teach- 
ers and, where feasible, parents. Pursuant to 
the Superintendent’s continuing policy, 
school level thinking in terms of what it will 
take to get this changed job done is being 
encouraged. 

In announcing the plans for the new con- 
centrated Title I, Special Program Director 
Dr. Bert Kleiman paid tribute to Title I 
teachers: “It is felt that there are so many 
teachers who have performed satisfactory 
service in the different components of Title 
I in the years that it has been in progress, 
that these should be given first preference of 
job opportunities in the concentrated proj- 
ects. Not to use their valuable experience 
would be unwise.” 


TELLING IT LIKE IT ISN’T 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable flap in the Nation’s 
press regarding the near appointment 
of Dr. John H. Knowles as Assistant 
Health, Education, and Welfare Secre- 
tary for Health and Scientific Affairs. 

But, Dr. Knowles’ conduct over the 
past weekend and some of the quotes 
attributed to him have raised serious 
questions as to his selection. An excel- 
lent editorial reviews this matter, and it 
appeared in the July 8, 1969, edition of 
the Washington Star. 

The editorial follows: 

TELLING Ir LIKE Ir Isn’r 


Dr. John H, Knowles, recently turned down 
by the President for the nation’s top health 
post, says he “likes to speak out and tell it 
like it is.” 

He was talking in that context about Med- 
icaid, which he called the “lousiest waste of 
taxpayers’ money and the most ill-conceived 
program which ever came down the chute.” 

Being a medical man and a hospital ad- 
ministrator, Dr. Knowles may be qualified 
to pass Judgment on Medicaid. But when he 
undertakes to diagnose the performance of 
the President, he not only fails to tell it like 
it is, he talks like a diagnostician who has 
never even seen a political medical school. 

According to the Associated Press, Dr. 
Knowles told a Boston television audience 
on Sunday that the White House under Pres- 
ident Nixon “is in the grip of the arch con- 
servatives and progress is at a complete 
standstill.” He went on to say that the in- 
fluence of conservative pressure groups on 
the President is “absolutely catastrophic.” 

This doesn’t sound like the pronounce- 
ment of a physician whose professional 
training should make him wary of hyper- 
bole. Neither does it make any sense. 

Let’s take a look at the political record. 
Dr. Knowlers says he sees Mr. Nixon as a man 
“who’s got his finger on the pulse of 51 or 
52 percent of the people involved in a con- 
servative backlash—a swing to the right.” 

Last November the Nixon winning margin 
was about 43.4 percent of the total vote. If 
the latest Gallup poll is accurate, however, 
63 percent of the people today approve of the 
way the President is handling his job. Only 
16 percent disapprove, the others being listed 
among the “no opinions.” 

This massive expression of approval is 
hardly what one would expect in the case 
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of an administration which, in a little more 
than five months, turned in a performance 
which is “absolutely catastrophic.” Nor do 
the extravagant comments by Dr. Knowles 
reflect any mature understanding of the fact 
that Nixon, in contrast to Hubert Humphrey, 
campaigned as a relatively conservative 
White House aspirant. 

All of which leads us to something of a 
word-eating refiection: Politics aside, maybe 
the President was right in deciding that it 
was better to leave Dr, Knowles in charge of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital than to 
name him as Assistant HEW Secretary for 
Health and Scientific Affairs. 


MILITARY WASTE MUST BE 
HALTED 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
all of us want a strong defense but, at 
the same time, I am sure we also want 
a defense that is not wasteful or spend- 
thrift. 

With appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense consuming half the en- 
tire national budget and growing in- 
creasingly larger, it is incumbent upon 
the Congress to take an even closer look 
at further proposals for military spend- 
ing and military projects. 

In this connection I have been pleased 
to sponsor H.R. 11950, a bill which would 
provide for an examination of any con- 
tract that exceeds by 10-percent the 
original price agreement by the General 
Accounting Office with a report to the 
Congress. 

In other words this bill would auto- 
matically trigger the necessary machin- 
ery to keep the Congress informed and 
advised when a contract is increased or 
when a completion date is not met. 

Our defenses must be strong, Mr. 
Speaker, but our defenses also must be 
economic and efficient to get a dollar’s 
worth for a dollar of the taxpayers’ 
money spent on military projects as well 
as on domestic programs. Our defenses 
do not have to involve waste to assure 
strength. 

A number of instances of military 
waste have been disclosed recently and 
in this connection I place in the RECORD 
a sampling of newspaper articles con- 
cerning this most important subject, be- 
cause of the interest of my colleagues 
and the American people in this matter. 

The articles follow: 

[From the New York Times, May 18, 1969] 
Drive GROWS IN CONGRESS FOR ARMS 
SPENDING CUT 
(By Neil Sheehan) 

WASHINGTON, May 17.—A growing segment 
of Congress, propelled by the antimilitary 
climate generated by the war in Vietnam, is 
searching for some effective way to slash 
steadily rising military expenditures. 

These legislators are, in effect, seeking to 
bypass the traditional routes of the Armed 
Services and Appropriations Committees, 
which, they contend, protect the defense es- 
tablishment’s multimillion-dollar weapons 
programs from public scrutiny. 

A number of major military projects have 
already been selected for attack by one un- 
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Official House-Senate group in a fashion 
modeled on the debate over the $7.8-billion 
antiballistic missile system, They hope to 
provoke similar public wrangles over other 
military programs. 


SEEK PERMANENT METHOD 


Simultaneously, other influential Senators 
and House members, groping for some per- 
manent mechanism to leash military spend- 
ing, are considering such ideas as the estab- 
lishment of an independent agency to pro- 
vide Congress with a systematic analysis of 
military budget proposals in relation to such 
domestic needs as poverty, education, and 
pollution of the environment. 

Another member of the group, Representa- 
tive Henry S, Reuss of Wisconsin, will under- 
take a critical study of the so-called Sage 
System of radar defenses against Soviet 
bombers and the Air Force's plan to build a 
new advanced fighter called the F-15, 

The Sage system is considered basically ob- 
solete by many scientists and costs about 
$1.34-billion a year to maintain. The Air 
Force has not disclosed the estimated total 
cost of the F-15 program, but it is known 
that billions are involved. 

Representative Richard D. McCarthy of 
New York will focus on the controversial 
chemical and biological warfare projects, now 
running at about $350-million a year. 

Representative George E, Brown of Califor- 
nia will look into the manned orbiting labora- 
tory, & $3-billion Air Force project to explore 
the development of space weaponry and in- 
telligence gathering. 

Other members of the group—such as 
Representatives Bradford Morse of Massachu- 
setts; Jeffery Cohelan of California, Gilbert 
Gude of Maryland and Senator Thomas F, 
Eagleton of Missouri—will concentrate on 
projects like the Army's trouble-ridden main 
battle tank program, on which $228-million 
has already been spent or budgeted for re- 
Search and development alone, the Navy’s 
$1-billion nuclear aircraft carrier construc- 
tion project, military procurement practices 
in general and the deployment of multiple 
nuclear warheads, referred to as MIRV for 
multiple independent re-entry vehicle, in in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles. A number of 
scientists and nuclear strategists maintain 
that deployment of MIRV will immensely 
escalate the nuclear arms race. 

“We'll probably get clobbered on all of these 
amendments this year,” one staff aide said, 
“but it’s a beginning and next year we may 
get somewhere.” 


EXCHANGES OF IDEAS 


Elsewhere in Congress, the reach for a 
means of attacking military spending and to 
balance it against civilian needs is much 
more informal. It consists mainly of ex- 
changes of ideas between such Senators as 
John Sherman Cooper of Kentucky; the 
majority leader, Mike Mansfield; Edward F. 
Kennedy; and Philip A, Hart of Michigan 
* + +, There also are discussions between 
their staffs and informal consultations with 
outside sources of information like Mr. 
Schultze. 

Although somewhat chaotic, the search 
appears to be steadily gaining impetus in the 
political climate of disillusionment with the 
military establishment created by the Viet- 
nam war, of concern and unrest over the 
crisis in the cities and the ensuing inflation 
and higher taxes, 

“What we'd like to be able to do,” one 
staff aide said, “is not just to attack a mili- 
tary program on its own deficiencies, but to 
be able to say how many schools and hos- 
pitals the money would buy.” 

SMALL GROUP GROWS 

One indication of the Congressional inter- 
est in such questions was the substantial 
sponsorship of a two-day conference here at 
the end of March to discuss military spend- 
ing and domestic needs. The number of 
sponsors grew from a small group of Senators 
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and Congressmen to 38 Representatives and 
12 Senators. 

A remark at the conference by the fresh- 
man Republican Senator from Ohio, William 
A. Saxbe, was another bit of litmus paper 
showing the kind of public pressures some 
new members of Congress feel. 

“We come to the Senate with the attitude 
that Nixon was elected because of the war— 
that the war wrecked Johnson and that it 
will wreck Nixon unless he responds,” he 
said * * * It is hopeful that we will beat 
the ABM and will go ahead with that foot- 
hold to attack the whole complex.” 

It was apparent from the context of his 
remarks that the complex he referred to is 
that which is popularly known as the mili- 
tary-industrial complex. 

The conferees were 16 scientists, scholars, 
economists and former Government officials, 
such as Mr. Schultze, Prof. John Kenneth 
Galbraith of Harvard, Prof. George Kistia- 
kowsky of Harvard, Prof. Hans Morgenthau 
of the University of Chicago and Dr. Marcus 
Raskin, co-director of the Institute for Policy 
Studies in Washington. 

Mr. Schultze warned that unless military 
spending was curbed, currently approved and 
proposed weapons systems, unrelated to the 
Vietnam conflict, would, by fiscal 1974, con- 
sume whatever savings might result from an 
end to the war. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AT CONFERENCE 


The conference’s recommendations ranged 
from establishing an independent agency to 
analyze military spending proposals for Con- 
gress to imposing a ceiling on the military 
budget, to a proposal by Dr. Raskin for a 
grass-roots campaign to dismantle the cur- 
rent structure of America society. 

He described American society as “a na- 
tional security state” controlled by an inter- 
locking complex of defense industries, labor 
unions, military services, related civilian bu- 
reaucracies and their Congressional allies. 

Theoretically, the Armed Services and Ap- 
propriations Committees in both Houses sub- 
ject the military budget to meaningful scru- 
tiny in their hearings before bringing the 
bills to the floor. 

But those legislators who want to choke 
off the rise in military spending contend that 
these committees are dominated by Southern 
Democrats and Republican conservatives 
whose sense of national priorities has con- 
sistently nurtured the military and mili- 
tated against funding for domestic social 
problems. 

The committee hearings are almost always 
held in closed session, on the ground that 
military secrets must be protected. This has 
the effect, however, of shielding the details 
of weapons programs from public exposure. 

The testimony is usually not published un- 
til a few days before the bills reach the floor. 
It then emerges in several heavily censored 
volumes, Last year’s Senate defense appro- 
priations hearings ran to five volumes of 
2,809 pages. 

The result, those opposed to heavy mili- 
tary spending argue, is that the middle group 
of Senators and Congressmen, who constitute 
the pivotal vote in both houses, normally do 
what the committee chairman wants because 
they know little about the bills and he tells 
them the national security or the lives of the 
troops in Vietnam are at stake. 

“If George McGovern says the military 
budget ought to be cut by 10 per cent and 
Richard B. Russell says every cent’s necessary 
for the survival of the country, who are you 
going to believe!” One Senator said asked 
rhetorically, “If you're ignorant about the 
bill, you believe Richard Russell.” 

Senator Russell of Georgia formerly headed 
the Armed Services Committee and now 
chairs the Appropriations Committee. 

While the Congressional Committee often 
take the Pentagon’s word on military needs, 
there recently has been developing a slightly 
more critical view, particularly in the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 
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For example, Senator Russell last year cut 
out more than $300-million that had been 
requested for fast deployment logistics ships. 

The Appropriations committees have tradi- 
tionally issued their reports shortly before 
they are voted on. Some long familiar with 
Congress have expressed doubts about how 
successful any move to bypass this proce- 
dure could be. 

But the ABM debate has, for the first time, 
breached the protective wall of the commit- 
tee system and forced the defense establish- 
ment and its Congressional allies to defend 
a major weapons program under the spot- 
light. 

The opposition has been able to marshal 
its own scientists and nuclear strategists and 
to challenge the proposal on the multiple 
grounds of technical feasibility, cost and the 
effect on the nuclear arms race. 

“The ABM debate is a prototype of what 
we want to do in the future,” a staff aide of 
one Senator prominent in the opposition 
forces said. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, May 
19, 1969] 
MILITARY SPENDING Too HIGH? 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

WasHIncTon.—The world scene continues 
to give evidence of the limits on the useful- 
ness of military power. And this in turn is 
being reflected in the United States in a 
“taxpayers revolt” against spending so much 
for so little. 

Does a similar revolt exist beneath the 
Official surface of Russian life? 

If Western statesmen knew the answer to 
that question about the Soviet Union they 
would be able to calculate more effectively 
the chances for success in the “Nixon 
round” of Soviet-American negotiations now 
getting under way, 

The revolt in the United States is of course 
the most open, and for all the world to see. 

It has taken the overt form of solid re- 
sistance in the Senate to President Nixon's 
plan for the limited deployment of anti- 
ballistic missiles. At the present moment it 
is still doubtful that the administration will 
be able to overcome the reluctance of sev- 
eral Republican senators to go along with 
the program. 

The real argument of course is not over 
the technical merits of the ABM plan, That 
is merely the surface froth. Behind it lies 
a reluctance in Congress to spend more 
money on military power when lying all 
over the face of the earth today is continu- 
ing evidence of how ineffective it can be as 
an instrument of foreign-policy purpose. 

Vietnam provides the case in point most 
painfully felt in Washington, 

Except in the original American Revolu- 
tion the United States has not before ap- 
plied military power to a national purpose 
for so long. 

And never has the United States applied as 
much military power, 

But this effort, which is unusual in its 
length of effort and unprecedented in its 
weight, has failed to achieve the purpose. 
It was supposed to have forced Hanoi lead- 
ers to beg for mercy and come to the con- 
ference table in exhaustion. It was usually 
phrased as “bombing them to the conference 
table.” 

It did not work. They finally came to the 
conference table when, and only when, the 
effort to force them there by millitary pres- 
sure had been abandoned. 

American military pressure still is being 
applied powerfully in South Vietnam against 
the Viet Cong forces. But over the last fort- 
night the Viet Cong has continued to lob 
shells and rockets more or less at will into 
any city of their choice throughout South 
Vietnam. 

The rocketing and shelling is not an offen- 
sive. It is merely an advertisement of the 
fact that the Viet Cong still can operate 
around, and sting at, all cities in South Viet- 
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nam, Viet Cong troops have not been re- 
pressed or eliminated or annihilated. They 
are still a force in being and hence a factor 
which cannot be ignored in the Paris talks. 

President Nixon recognized this in his 
speech on the war last week. He accepted 
the idea of the National Liberation Front 
being in a future South Vietnam govern- 
ment, even by name. 

If American military power had been de- 
cisive in South Vietnam there would be no 
need ever to let the NLF into a future gov- 
ernment, It probably will happen some day 
because all the power at the disposal of Gen. 
Creighton Abrams is not wiping out the Viet 
Cong even with the North Vietnam main 
units still in rest camps outside of South 
Vietnam. 

SOVIETS IN SAME BOAT 


In other words, over five years of use of 
American military power in Vietnam has 
done little more than underline the lesson 
of the Korean War. American land power is 
severely limited in its capacity to influence 
political events on the mainland of Asia. 

If this is painful for Washington, recent 
events in other parts of the world provide 
an even more painful lesson for Moscow. 

The Soviet Union is the world’s second 
military power—and is moving toward effec- 
tive parity with the United States. But the 
application of this power to Czechoslovakia 
still has not converted the Czechs into silent 
servants of Moscow’s will. 

Nor has the threat of use of that power 
caused Romania to return to Moscow disci- 
pline or humbled Marshal Tito of Yugo- 
slavia. Nor has the existence of that Soviet 
Power awed or influenced the men of Peking. 

They have gone their own way in defiance 
of Moscow, even when their own enormous 
army was almost wholly preoccupied with 
the “great cultural revolution” at home. 
Communist China’s vast army has become 
the single remaining force for stability and 
central authority in China, 

In terms of sheer efficiency Israel is today 
the world’s first military power. Seldom in 
the history of warfare has lean and limited 
force been used with such decisive effect 
against far larger enemy forces, 

The six-day war recalls such events as the 
victories small British armies won over huge 
Indian armies in India in the 18th century. 
Those victories were effective—for some 200 
years. 

But Israel's stunning victories have 
scarcely changed the state of affairs in the 
Middle East at all. On the contrary, Israel 
is in more danger now than before. 


KREMLIN VIEWS WATCHED 


The usefulness of military power in these 
times is severely limited. So what is to be 
done about it? 

That question is the most debated of the 
day in Washington. It is out of White House 
control. Judged objectively, the Safeguard 
ABM system is modest and limited. But so 
general is the new questioning of the use- 
fulness of even more military power that it 
may fail in the Senate. 

Do the men of the Kremlin read the signs 
of the times the same way? If they do, 
which some Western Kremlinologists think 
is the case, then there is reason to think 
that Richard Nixon will preside over the 
first successful reconciliation between the 
West and the Soviet Union since the 1917 
Revolution in that country. 

Do they? 

They certainly ought to know by now 
not only that their military power has lim- 
ited use. They also should realize that com- 
munism is an even weaker instrument of 
their foreign purposes. 

It is merely a fact that Moscow today en- 
joys easier and more profitable relations 
with non-Communist countries than with 
the Communist ones. Moscow is getting 
along quite happily now with Turkey, Iran, 
and Finland. But Moscow has had to rede- 
ploy strong military power against China 
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while imposing a military lid on the Com- 
munist countries of Eastern Europe. 

The export of communism has become & 
disadvantage to Moscow, not an advantage. 
The worst Soviet enemies are Communists 
now. Moscow’s only sincere semifriends are 
non-Communist states. 

“If the two lessons have been learned in 
the Kremlin, Mr. Nixon’s “negotiations” 
have a promising future. 


[From the Washington Post, June 11, 1969] 
A $4 BILLION OVERRUN ON MISSILES CITED 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 


A former Air Force management consultant 
yesterday estimated that costs have sky- 
rocketed by nearly $4 billion on the Minute- 
man II missile. 

The disclosure of the overrun, twice the 
size of that attributed to the C-5A, was 
made by O. Merton Tyrrell, vice president 
of Performance Technology Corp. His 
firm spent three and one-half years 
studying Minuteman contractors for the Air 
Force until it was taken off the job. 

An Air Force spokesman last night indi- 
cated, however, that the overrun may have 
been $2 billion—or half of Tyrrell’s figure. 

Tyrrell’s testimony before a Joint Economic 
Subcommittee highlighted a day in which 
Capitol Hill was the scene of other attacks on 
military spending practices. 

Defense Secretary Melvin Laird asserted 
that the services and their suppliers were 
guilty of “chronic overoptimism” in estimat- 
ing costs in order to sell their programs and 
get new business. He said he would soon 
name a “blue ribbon panel” of persons out- 
side the Pentagon to review procurement and 
promised his own stance would be “realistic 
and sometimes pessimistic.” 

Sen. Ralph Yarborough (D. Tex.) charged 
the Budget Bureau with being “subservient” 
to the military and with reviewing Pentagon 
requests “hat in hand.” Philip Hughes, the 
Bureau's deputy director, retorted that “it 
seems to me Congress has the last say” on 
how much the Pentagon spends. 

Seventy-six liberal Democratic Congress- 
men announced they would attempt to put 
their Party on record in favor of a resolution 
urging, “an immediate and searching re-ex- 
amination of all military commitments and 
expenditures.” They said they were con- 
cerned about the evidence of “the waste of 
billions of tax dollars.” 

Rep. Bertram Podell (D-N.Y.) announced 
that 139 Congressmen, including 34 Repub- 
licans, had signed as co-sponsors of his bill 
requiring the General Accounting Office to 
report annually on every contract over $100,- 
000 which ran 10 per cent above its agreed 
cost or was more than six months late. 

Sen. William Proxmire (D-Wis.) agreed 
with Sen. Barry Goldwater (R.-Ariz.) and Sen. 
Len Jordan (R-Idaho) that former Defense 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara should again 
be invited before Proxmire’s Joint Economic 
Subcommittee to testify about runaway 
costs during his regime. Proxmire said that 
he had already asked McNamara to come but 
that the World Bank President had declined. 

The testimony about Minuteman II, an 
improved version of the solid-fuel intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile, came before Prox- 
mire’s subcommittee. It was delivered in a 
low-keyed monotone by Tyrrell, a 34-year old 
spade-bearded industrial engineer from No- 
vato, Calif. 

Six weeks ago, still another Congressional 
committee heard testimony that Tyrrell’s 
Performance Technology Corp. had been 
broken by slow payments from the Air Force 
because the firm was embarrassing too many 
Officials with its findings. 

Tyrrell said that the Air Force, in the 
spring of 1962, calculated that 500 Minute- 
man II missiles would cost $3.268 billion. To- 
day, he said, the service has lumped together 
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the costs of its Minuteman II and Minute- 
man III missiles, the latter being a newer 
version that can be converted into a weapon 
firing several warheads at different targets. 

Tyrrell said he has learned that the De- 
fense Department now figures the bill for 
both varieties at $9 billion, He estimated that 
$7 billion of this should be attributed to 
Minuteman II, a gain in costs of $3.7 billion. 

Tyrrell’s firm was hired in July, 1963, to 
examine the management of four of the 
eight major contractors on the project, North 
American, Boeing, Aerojet and Sylvania. 

Almost at once, he told the Proxmire group, 
his company found “a severe cost problem” 
for climbing overhead expenses, delayed de- 
livery of components and too-rapid break- 
down of key parts. His PTC, he said, made 
several recommendations, “including a de- 
finitive cost-reduction program.” However, 
he went on, everything involving cost-cut- 
ting was “deleted” by the Air Force. 

PTC, he said, continued its surveys, but 
Air Force officers and North American's Auto- 
netics Division were holding back “necessary 
information.” 

By 1965, Tyrrell testified, the contrast be- 
tween promise and performance led the Air 
Force to adopt PTC’s cost-cutting program. 
However, he said, the program was not en- 
forced. 

Among other things, he recommended 
greater distance between military officers and 
their suppliers, punishment instead of pro- 
motion for officers who ignore costs and the 
withdrawal of business from wasteful con- 
tractors. 

The Defense Department did not comment 
directly on Tyrrell’s estimates. However, a 
spokesman for Laird noted that he had sliced 
this year’s request for Minuteman by $160 
million to about $1.04 billion. Laird testified 
on April that the cut was made to “minimize 
overruns” caused by producing missiles be- 
fore completing the research. 

The spokesman for the Air Force calculated 
that the total cost for Minuteman II was 
$5.2 billion, or $1.8 billion less than Tyrrell’s 
figure. The Air Force could not supply a base 
from which a growth in costs could be 
measured. 

Yesterday, Laird was before the Senate De- 
fense Appropriations Subcommittee. There 
he said that both the services and the con- 
tractors have a vested interest in under- 
estimating the costs of a new weapons sys- 
tem. As a result, this has “all too often 
resulted in gross failures to achieve perform- 
ance, delivery and cost objectives.” 


[From the New York Times, June 11, 1969] 


PENTAGON Drops AIR FORCE PLANS FOR ORBIT- 
ING LAB—CANCELLATION IS CALLED MAJOR 
STEP IN CUTTING THE BUDGET FOR MILITARY 
SPENDING—NASA Errort To Go On— 
PROJECT FOR MANNED StTaTIon Hap Cost 
$1.3 BILLION—DUPLICATION CHARGED 


(By John W. Finney) 


WASHINGTON, June 10.—The Defense De- 
partment, after spending $1.3-billion on the 
project, canceled today the Air Force's 
manned orbiting laboratory program as “a 
major step” toward reducing the military 
budget. 

In a statement read by Deputy Defense 
Secretary David Packard at a Pentagon news 
conference, the Defense Department said the 
principal reason for canceling the Air Force's 
manned space flight program was the “ur- 
gency of reducing Federal defense spending.” 

The cancellation was announced shortly 
before the House, by a 328-to-52 rollcall vote, 
approved legislation authorizing a $3.9-bil- 
lion budget for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration in the coming fiscal 
year. About half of the money would go for 
manned space flight, including development 
of a manned orbiting laboratory similar to 
that being worked on independently by the 
Air Force. 
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AMENDMENT REJECTED 


The bill authorizes $250.8-million more 
than was requested by the Nixon Adminis- 
tration, with most of the increase going for 
manned space flight and the development of 
the Apollo spacecraft into an orbiting labora- 
to: 


ry. 

With the cancellation of the project, the 
Air Force has lost the major part of its role 
in space and is relegated to the operation of 
unmanned and unpublicized satellites. 

After a brief, routine debate, the House 
rejected by a voice vote an amendment by 
Representative Edward I. Koch, Democrat of 
Manhattan, that would have removed $205 
million from NASA’s manned space flight 
budget. 

With no evident sympathy from the rest 
of the House, Mr. Koch argued that it was 
“at least unwise and at most outrageous” for 
Congress to be increasing spending for 
manned space flight “in the light of the ur- 
gent economic and social problems faced by 
people on earth.” 

Supporters of the Koch amendment noted 
regretfully that the House spent consider- 
ably more time and emotion considering and 
approving an amendment by Representative 
Richard L. Roudebush, Republican of Indi- 
ana, specifying that only the United States 
flag be placed on the moon by the Apollo 
astronauts, 

The Air Force’s manned orbiting labora- 
tory program—or MOL, as it came to be 
called within the Pentagon—was designed 
to place a 15-ton, two-man spacecraft in 
earth orbit. The stated purpose was to test 
“the extent of man's utility in space for de- 
fense purposes,” such as conducting recon- 
naissance of the earth or inspection of po- 
tentially hostile spacecraft. 


DUPLICATION CHARGED 


In recent years there have been rising 
complaints in Congress—and privately with- 
in some civilian space circles—that the MOL 
project duplicated and overlapped the space 
agency’s manned space flight program. 

Until now, these complaints have been re- 
jected by the Pentagon and, at least pub- 
licly, by the space agency. Their basic rebut- 
tal has been that the MOL program would 
carry out certain secret military projects that 
were not contemplated in the Apollo space 
program and the post-Apollo space station 
program now planned by the space agency. 

As was tacitly admitted in the Pentagon 
announcement what brought the cancella- 
tion about was the rising pressure in Con- 
gress for a reduction in the Defense budget. 

In explaining the cancellation, the Pen- 
tagon announcement said “we fully recog- 
nize” that the military budget was receiving 
“Intense scrutiny” in Congress. One of the 
principal targets of the Congressional econ- 
omizers in the Senate was the MOL project. 

“In keeping with the spirit and intent of 
these reviews, the MOL cancellation will be 
a major step in reducing the budget,” the 
announcement said. 

The cancellation, however, may have the 
unintended reverse effect of strengthening a 
widespread Congressional belief that through 
lack of direction and foresight there is con- 
siderable waste in the Pentagon’s weapons 
development programs. 

The $1.3-billion spent on the MOL project 
will now be added to the $9.3-billion—ac- 
cording to Pentagon figures—that has been 
spent since 1951 on major weapons pro- 
grams that were later abandoned. According 
to an estimate made by Senator Stuart 
Symington, Democrat of Missouri, in the 
Senate, the total comes closer to $23-billion. 

One of the reasons given by the Pentagon 
for the cancellation of the program was the 
advances that have been made in recent 
years in automated, unmanned satellites for 
such purposes as navigation, communica- 
tions and meteorology. Not mentioned by 
the Pentagon were the rapid strides that have 
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been made in using satellites for detailed 
photographic reconnaissance. 

First conceived of by the Air Force in the 
early nineteen-sixties, the MOL project was 
the consolation prize given the Air Force 
after the civilian space agency was created 
and given the primary responsibility for con- 
ducting the nation’s manned space flight 
program, 

Initially, as its competitor to the space 
agency’s manned space flight programs, the 
Air Force had the DynaSoar project to de- 
velop a manned “space glider.” When the 
DynaSoar project was terminated in 1963 
after an expenditure of $405-million, Defense 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara gave the Air 
Force permission to proceed with the MOL. 

The cancellation came as the project, after 
many delays, was approaching the flight test 
stage of unmanned components. 


[From the Nashville Tennessean, June 12, 
1969] 


A 2,700 PERCENT HIKE CHARGED IN SUB RESCUE 
PROGRAM 


WasSHINGTON.—The Pentagon hardly had 
time yesterday to concede that the cost of its 
primary missile program had approximately 
doubled before being slapped with another 
charge—that a submarine rescue program is 
running about 2,700% above original price 
estimates. 

Barry J. Shillito, assistant secretary of 
defense for installations and logistics, said 
Air Force figures tend to support the esti- 
mate that the Minuteman II intercontinental 
missile program has grown from $3.27 billion 
to about $7 billion. 

Shillito testified before a House-Senate 
economic subcommittee holding hearings on 
the military budget and national priorities. 

The subcommittee chairman, Sen. William 
Proxmire, D—Wis., confronted Shillito with 
evidence of new cost increases, this time in 
the Navy’s Deep Submergible Rescue Vehicle 
(DSRV) program. 

Proxmire said the cost estimate for each 
submarine rescue vehicle had increased from 
$3 million to $80 million. 

He said the Navy originally planned to 
buy 12 of the deep-diving craft for $36.5 
million but has settled for 6 at $480 million. 

Shillito conceded the figures’ accuracy, but 
said the program had been improved so much 
it is “almost totally different from the one 
we embarked on.” 

Earlier an Air Force efficiency expert said 
Defense Department employes are sometimes 
disciplined for trying to cut costs because 
the Pentagon wants to keep its contractors 
prosperous. 

A. Ernest Fitzgerald told the subcommit- 
tee that employes who try to economize are 
subjected to undesirable transfers and other 
forms of retaliation. 

He said in 20 or 30 of the biggest defense 
plants, the government permits prices to be 
higher than elsewhere. 

“The government knowingly allows them 
to charge higher prices to keep their plants 
open,” he said. 

“This is done in the name of ‘maintaining 
capability’ which means to keep the con- 
tractor in business.” 

Later, talking to reporters, he said “sure” 
when asked if politics was a factor in such 
actions. Many defense plants are located in 
the home states of powerful congressmen 
who support big military budgets. 

As a result of these policies, Pentagon em- 
ployes learn not to question costs and “the 
most successful government project man- 
agers take a detached view of all financial 
matters once they make sure they have 
enough money to cover their contractors’ re- 
quirements,” Fitzgerald said. 

He said contractors are permitted to keep 
unneeded engineers on some vague project 
just to have them on hand. 

“It ought to be stopped,” he said. “If 
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you're going to keep them there, you should 
keep them doing something.” 

Fitzgerald’s testimony was contradicted by 
Shillito, who said “all” Defense Department 
officers and employes are “dedicated to root- 
ing out waste and inefficiency wherever and 
whenever they appear.” 

Under questioning, however, Shillito con- 
ceded that there was an “over-optimism 
problem” in which the estimates given Con- 
gress of the costs of new weapons often turn 
out to be understated. 

But he said he disagreed entirely with 
Gordon W. Rule, the Navy's director of pro- 
curement control, who told the subcommit- 
tee Tuesday all three services “play games” 
with Congress in estimating the cost of new 
weapons, 

In another military cost dispute, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office reported that congres- 
sional critics have been correct in saying the 
C5A superjet transport program will cost 
$5.2 billion, some $1.8 billion above original 
estimates and $2 billion above contract target 
prices. 

The GAO, budgetary watchdog for Con- 
gress, also said in its report to the House 
Armed Services Committee that the Air Force 
could have predicted the large increases as 
early as December 1967. 

Nevertheless the cost increases were not 
reflected in routine Air Force management 
reports six months later or revealed to Con- 
gress until last November, the GAO said. 

Proxmire added further fuel to the debate 
over military expenditures, saying he has in- 
formation that the Air Force’s short range 
attack missile program has increased in cost 
during the past year from $300 million to 
$600 million. 

The first indication of the $3.7 billion in- 
crease for Minuteman II came in testimony 
Tuesday from a former Air Force consultant, 
C. Merton Tyrrell. 

Shillito conceded there’s been “roughly 
that kind of growth.” He blamed it on cost 
“overoptimism that is most awkward in this 
area.” 


THE CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
HON. ALLARD K. LOWENSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past 10 years, the Honorable SEY- 
MOUR HALPERN of New York has provided 
one of those rare voices of conscience 
that the Congress needs so badly. His 
tenacious devotion to high principle and 
to the public interest have brought him 
the admiration and gratitude of col- 
leagues in both parties. 

Recently Congressman HALPERN spoke 
about the crisis in the Middle East at 
one of the biweekly forums that we hold 
in the Fifth Congressional District of 
New York. His remarks deserve special 
attention in view of the deteriorating 
situation in the Middle East, 

It has never been more important than 
it is now for Americans to insist that 
their Government press for direct face- 
to-face negotiations between Israel and 
the Arab nations. There can be no peace 
in the Middle East without direct nego- 
tiations, and without peace there will be 
no opportunity to resolve the problems 
that have bedeviled the people of this 
troubled area for so long. 

Under unanimous consent I submit 
the statement for inclusion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE SEYMOUR 
HALPERN, JUNE 15, 1969 

Mr. Chairman, let us look at the Israel- 
Arab situation as liberals. Let us apply the 
criteria we would use in judging a confronta- 
tion within the United States. 

If we're going to tell it like it is in the 
Middle East, let’s start with the relevant 
facts. 

The Arabs, it seems, represent the estab- 
lishment, They speak and think in terms of 
racism, religious chauvinism, militarism; 
they oppose change; they reject the right of 
a minority nation to exist. 

Israel was born in the aftermath of World 
War Il—a brutal conflict in which six mil- 
lion Jews were murdered. 

Israel’s “thing” is not war. It is survival. 
The state of Israel is based on a messianic 
concept of social justice and human redemp- 
tion. 

The Kibbutz philosophy, the idea of social 
democracy and sharing, inspired the world. 
Israel personified the striving of humanity. 
Affluent Jews assisted the culturally and 
emotionally deprived. The Arabs residing in 
Israel were accorded political rights and au- 
man dignity although Jews were brutally 
persecuted in the surrounding Arab states. 

The underprivileged Jews of Morocco ar- 
rived in Israel and were educated and as- 
sisted with “Head Start’ programs long þe- 
fore anyone conceived the United States’ 
“New Frontier.” An Israeli peace corps oper- 
ated in underdeveloped nations of Africa and 
Asia in the 1950’s when the brothers Ken- 
nedy were yet to capture the popular imagi- 
nation. 

Before Martin Luther King called out for 
justice, Ben Gurion, Chaim Weizmann, and 
Theodore Herzl had their dream. They 
dreamed of Jews and Arabs sharing the lands 
of their origin and heritage. They dreamed 
of cooperation. They dreamed of a region in 
which Jew and Arab would co-exist in hu- 
man dignity and brotherhood and where the 
desert would be made to blossom. They 
dreamed of social justice and self-determina- 
tion. They would have rejected imperialism 
and exploitation as a nightmare. 

Today we find that all the idealistic dreams 
of the Zionist visionaries have become night- 
mares. We find that the Arabs have adopted 
the “Jim Crow” discrimination of the Amer- 
ican southern white racists. The Arabs seem- 
ingly cannot accept the Jews as human 
beings entitled to a place in the sun. 

The Arab line today is as rigid as that of 
the racists of Alabama or Mississippi of many 
years ago. They simply will not accord to the 
Israelis the right of existence as a free and 
equal people. 

Today the Arab line of anti-Jewish hatred 
is spurred by Moscow. The communists have 
discovered a gimmick. The name of the game 
is “Anti-Imperialism.” The Jews are branded 
“Imperialists.” The game is so contrived that 
only the communists and Arabs can win. Ac- 
cording to the game, Israel has to lose. 

Moscow is using the Arabs. And the Arabs 
are using Moscow. The governments involved 
are not concerned about people. They are 
after power and pressure. 

The Israel issue is being exploited by both 
Arab Imperialism and Soviet Imperialism. 
That is why the massive Soviet arms ship- 
ments were poured in. That is why the Arabs 
formed a massive lynch mob against Israel in 
May and June of 1967 to wipe out Israel and 
to finish Hitler's job. That is why the Arabs 
will not to this very day accept the idea of en- 
tering into peace talks with Israel. 

Yes, in the Middle East the Arabs are the 
reactionaries. The Jews are the radicals—in 
the best sense of the word. That is why Israel 
has made one very reasonable and very non- 
negotiable demand. It is the demand for a 
face-to-face peace conference involving the 
personal participation of the parties to the 
conflict, 
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Israel cannot accept the imposition of a 
settlement by the obviously self-interested 
super-powers. All this amounts to is a bid 
by the big boys for Arab favor, one outbid- 
ding the other at Israel’s expense. Israel will 
no more accept an American-Soviet decision 
on her fate than would American bankers ac- 
cept a French-British decision on what the 
U.S. prime interest rate should be inside the 
United States. 

With Israel, peace is more vital than inter- 
est rates or money or any material thing. The 
life of a nation is involved. Israel will live or 
perish as a result of her own conception of 
what nationhood involves. 

Israel has made a non-negotiable demand 
in answer to the world’s power structures. 
That demand is for peace and recognition 
of just and defensible boundaries as the 
pre-condition for withdrawal of troops from 
territories occupied as a result of the Six 
Day War. 

The Six Day War has become a 666-Day 
War. But Israel will not be intimidated by 
bullies and bullets. 

The El Fatah Racists, a sort of Ku Klux 
Klan or Minutemen of the Middle East, can- 
not deprive the Jews of a homeland. The 
victims of Arab terrorism are both Moslem 
and Jewish. I fail to see how anyone can 
renounce racism and terrorism in the United 
States and espouse the Arab terrorist cause 
abroad. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko has just 
visited President Nasser in Egypt. The same 
old story. Reports of that meeting say the 
Arabs won't negotiate. Ironic isn’t it—the 
parties to the war won't be the parties to the 
peace. 

Israel is expected to make a unilateral 
and unconditional withdrawal from all ter- 
ritories. Then Israel will be set up like a 
patsy for the further onslaughts of the ar- 
tillery and rockets, the bomb and the bullet 
of the terrorists as well as the regular Arab 
forces. 

I am very pleased to observe that the 
administration in Washington has not given 
in to pressures for a so-called Big Four Peace 
settlement at Israel’s expense. Indeed, it now 
appears that our government is standing 
firm. The Israelis are not under pressure 
from the top levels in Washington although 
the State Department policies often waiver 
from expediency to expediency. 

It is my conviction that our administra- 
tion has insisted to the Russians that peace 
must come only as a part of a package deal 
involving a real peace settlement between 
the Arabs and Jews—a settlement that Is- 
rael can accept. 

Meanwhile, we have just witnessed the 
beginning of the third year in which Israel 
continues to occupy the cease-fire lines es- 
tablished in June, 1967. This is not an ideal 
arrangement, But, despite the bloodshed and 
unrelenting Arab pressures, life goes on. 

Israel, if anything, is stronger. Israel is 
making the best of a bad situation. But as 
of now there is no alternative. 

The United States is keeping its com- 
mitments to supply Israel with the necessary 
phantom jet fighter-bombers and certain 
other implements of defense. Hundreds of 
Israeli technicians and pilots have been 
trained in the United States and are train- 
ing here. 

For Israel there is no alternative to the 
current state of affairs. Nor is there a real- 
istic choice for her friends. The task will 
not be easy. A tendency already exists for 
appeasement and surrender. Some well-in- 
tentioned persons say that “if only Israel 
will give in, if only Israel were less rigid, if 
only Israel were less arrogant, less belligerent, 
and so forth’—then, everything would be 
peaceful. 

I am afraid, however, that it is not that 
simple. The “peace” that might emerge would 
be the “peace” one finds on a visit to the 
remains of the Dachau or Belsen concentra- 
tion camps. 
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The Israelis are not ready to be liquidated 
because we are tired hearing about the shoot- 
ings and the bombings. 

Jews have survived only against all the 
odds of history. The Jews of Europe paid a 
terrible price. Israel is mindful, alert to the 
implications of racism and power politics. 
Israel is resolved not to become another 
Warsaw ghetto. If the Israelis can take it, 
her friends—if they really care—can do no 
less. 

Israel remains a human cause of such 
merit that no true liberal can cop out. 

George Washington spoke during the 
American Revolution of the summer sol- 
diers and peacetime patriots. The going was 
tough and the fainthearted abandoned the 
cause. The cause of liberty, American or Is- 
raeli, is not yet out of date. 

I do not think that a true liberal aban- 
dons a tough cause, at home or abroad. Jus- 
tice for Israel is inseparable from justice in 
our cities and the universal quest for free- 
dom. 


SMUT PEDDLERS—PART III 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the fight 
against smut peddlers has wide support, 
but it is going to take even more vigorous 
effort on the local front. Public influence 
can be the greatest deterrent to the 
spread of pornography. 

A former colleague in the House, the 
Honorable O. K. Armstrong, wrote an 
interesting article on smut peddlers for 
the February 1967 edition of Reader’s 
Digest, as follows: 

A Victory OVER THE SMUT PEDDLERS 
(By O. K. Armstrong) 


Late in December 1965, while gathering 
information on obscene literature for a series 
of articles in The Reader's Digest, I inter- 
viewed publisher Ralph Ginzburg. He had 
been convicted by a federal court in Phila- 
delphia on charges of selling Eros, a maga- 
zine which he described as “devoted to the 
subjects of love and sex,” and two other 
publications that were also declared obscene 
by the court. He had been fined and sen- 
tenced to five years in prison. He had ap- 
pealed the conviction to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

From across his desk high in a New York 
Office building, Ginzburg told me with em- 
phatic self-assurance: “The Supreme Court 
will reverse my conviction! No one can de- 
fine obscenity.” 

Ginzburg proudly admitted that his pub- 
lications had proved very profitable. He told 
me that he had sent out about nine million 
pieces of advertising matter to promote Eros 
resulting in 150,000 subscriptions and three 
million dollars in gross revenues. When I 
reminded him that federal and state laws 
prohibit circulation of obscene materials, 
he exploded: “All such laws are unjust! The 
First Amendment to the Constitution guar- 
antees complete freedom of speech and press, 
and that covers everything. In 20 years all 
laws against so-called obscenity will be wiped 
from the books!” 

In decisions announced last March 21, the 
Supreme Court replied. In a five-to-four rul- 
ing, it affirmed Ginzburg’s conviction and 
sentence. At the same time the conviction 
of Edward Mishkin, one of the country’s 
more notorious distributors of pornography, 
was also upheld. 

These two decisions greatly strengthen 
previous rulings, Heretofore, the test for 
obscenity had been based on the decision in 
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Roth v. U.S. in 1957. The Supreme Court 
then held that material is obscene if “to the 
average person, applying contemporary com- 
munity standards, the dominant theme of the 
material taken as a whole appeals to prurient 
interest.” In the Ginzburg decision, the Su- 
preme Court went a step further, bringing 
into clear focus a principle long recognized 
by fighters for decency: The material itself 
need not be the only consideration. How the 
material is advertised and promoted for sale 
to the public can be considered. If the ob- 
vious purpose of the publisher or seller is 
to appeal to lustful interest, he can be held 
accountable. In effect, the court said, motive 
may determine legality. 

In the ruling that confirmed Mishkin’s 
conviction, Justice William J. Brennan took 
notice of the nature of the materials in this 
purveyor’s magazines and books: fetishism, 
sex scenes between women, flagellation and 
other sadistic tortures to satisfy the perver- 
sions of sexually deviant groups. “The evi- 
dence fully establishes that these books were 
specifically conceived and marketed for such 
groups,” he declared. 

This decision clarified an important legal 
point: a pornographer can no longer plead 
that his offensive output was issued for a 
special group—such as artists, doctors or 
psychiatrists—if he offers his material to 
the general public. 

The majority opinions in the Ginzburg and 
Mishkin cases were hailed by church leaders, 
public officials and news media alike. Fran- 
cis Cardinal Spellman, Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale and Rabbi Abraham B. Hecht, president 
of the Rabbinical Alliance of America, joined 
other religious spokesmen in a statement: 
“It is a matter of profound gratification to 
all God-loving people that the Court has 
served notice that panderers of filth for profit 
will no longer be given a free hand in con- 
taminating our society.” 

The New York Times commented in an edi- 
torial: “Mr. Justice Brennan and his majority 
colleagues have shown wisdom and moral 
courage in the subtle and arduous task of 
upholding the law against obscenity while 
still protecting liberty of expression. ... The 
Court inescapably concluded that Ginzburg 
had no scholarly, literary, or scientific inter- 
ests; he was strictly an entrepreneur in a dis- 
reputable business who took his chances on 
the borderline of the law and lost. He is no 
different from Edward Mishkin ... who was 
convicted for hiring hack writers to produce 
books deliberately aimed at an audience of 
sexual deviates. ... The public clearly has the 
right through the enforcement of laws to 
curb this ‘sordid business of pandering.’” 

Charles H. Keating, Jr., chairman of Citi- 
zens for Decent Literature—a national orga- 
nization with more than 300 chapters—says, 
“The Supreme Court decisions of last March 
21 make it a different ball game. ... Any 
area that decides to rid itself of obscenity can 
do so by competent enforcement and vigorous 
prosecution. There is no excuse for pornog- 
raphers to be in business after the Court’s 
decision.” 

“The decisions provide a powerful weapon 
in our drive to ban pornography from the 
mails,” says Henry B. Montague, chief of 
inspection of the Post Office Department. 

Throughout the nation, evidence is clear 
that the new rulings are having a profound 
effect on the legal war against filth. A survey 
of recent trial-court decisions reveals that, 
in the five months following the Ginzburg 
and Mishkin judgments, 40 convictions in 
obscenity cases were rendered across the 
country. During the same period, 11 appel- 
late-court decisions either affirmed lower- 
court convictions or reversed dismissals. 

Increasingly, judges have cited the new 
Supreme Court opinions in their decisions. 
In considering one book, a New York judge 
noted that the Ginzburg case had “introduced 
a new factor in deciding what is obscene. The 
court will now examine the method of ad- 
vertising and exploiting the book. If the 
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publisher or distributor sells his material as 
pornography ...it will determine the result.” 

The judge also declared that “the Mishkin 
opinion has removed any doubt that the book 
in the instant case is obscene. The Supreme 
Court has now removed the outer limit that 
only ‘hard-core pornography’ will be barred. 
The rule is now more elastic.” 

Last July 14, the Kansas supreme court 
reversed the ruling of a lower court that had 
dismissed charges of obscenity in a case which 
involved 11 books filled with lurid sex stories. 
In its decision, the highest court of Kansas 
declared, “If the obscene nature of these 
books be deemed doubtful, that doubt would 
certainly have to be resolved against them 
when we consider their packaging in the 
light of the positive Judgments in Ginzburg 
and Mishkin,” 

The Supreme Court decisions may provide 
guidelines for determining obscenity in en- 
tertainment media as well. Within six weeks 
of the new rulings, a dozen movies were 
found obscene in decisions given in Cali- 
fornia, Missouri, Louisiana, Connecticut, and 
Tennessee. 

Last September 27 a U.S. District Court in 
California declared that certain “nudie” 
magazines and peep-show films sold or dis- 
played by a Los Angeles defendant were 
“patently offensive and utterly without re- 
deeming social importance,” and continued 
with this statement: “The court concludes 
as a matter of law that the exhibits are 
clearly, unequivocally and incontrovertibly 
obscene . . . because they come within the 
reasonable purview and ambit of both of 
federal judicial definition of obscenity and 
hard-core pornography (Roth v. U.S., Mishkin 
v. New York, Ginzburg v. U.S.).” 

Encouraged by these courtroom triumphs, 
prosecutors in numerous communities are 
drawing up new indictments against sus- 
pected pornography dealers and distributors. 
From April through July 1966, more than 25 
complaints were filed in California alone— 
the state where much obscene literature 
originates—and scores of new charges have 
been filed in many other states. 

Today, decent citizens can look forward 
to the time when the blight of pornography 
is swept from our newsstands, theaters and 
mail. As James J. Clancy of Los Angeles, 
chief counsel for Citizens for Decent Litera- 
ture, declares, “The Supreme Court has 
charted the prosecutor’s blueprint for suc- 
cess. The people’s forum is the criminal 
court. The attack should be against those 
who willfully violate the community’s 
standards of decency. In this fight, the peo- 
ple cannot lose.” 


THE BIAFRAN TRAGEDY 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, this 
month marks the 3d year since the Biaf- 
ran war in Africa started. In this period 
it is estimated some 1.5 million men, 
women, and especially children have died 
from hunger, pestilence, and the ravages 
of war. 

The tragedy must end, and yet, we are 
now informed that the Nigerian Govern- 
ment has just instituted new regulations 
that will imperil the international relief 
operations that are airlifting food pro- 
visions for the secessionist state’s 4 mil- 
lion surviving inhabitants. 

These provisions are imperative, be- 
cause reports indicate that without this 
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food, Biafra’s residents will not have any- 
thing to eat until the fall harvest. 

If the airlifts do not continue, the con- 
sequences will be tragic. The president of 
the International Red Cross Committee, 
Marcel Naville, says: 


Within the next few days, hundreds of 
thousands of children in Biafra may die of 
starvation. 


Today, a number of my colleagues 
joined in sponsoring with Americans for 
Biafran Relief a public appeal for Presi- 
dent Nixon and the world community to 
intercede to end this human tragedy. 

The text of the advertisement, spon- 
sored by Americans for Biafran Relief, 
that appeared in the New York Times, 
July 10, 1969, reads as follows: 


Ir You Have To KILL CHILDREN, It’s Nicer To 
Ler THEM STARVE THAN To Pur THEM 
INTO A Gas OVEN 


This is about the war on page 12 of your 
newspaper. Not Viet Nam. The war the world 
pretends doesn’t exist. This is understand- 
able. 

The war in Biafra has brought out a “so- 
phisticated” aspect of human nature that 
must make God sick, Horror, accompanied 
by good manners, is acceptable behavior. 

To use the gas ovens or the H-Bomb to 
kill 1% million women and children would 
be unthinkable. The word “Blockade” makes 
it all right. Starvation is approved military 
strategy—500,000 children under 5 years old 
died, before airlifts by the Joint Church Aid 
and the International Red Cross brought in 
food and medicine. 

The planes flew in at night. They had just 
enough food (2 ounces per child, for 2 mil- 
lion children) to keep them alive until the 
next night. 

On June 5th, Nigerian Migs started shoot- 
ing the children’s airlifts down. 

To keep the children alive took 15 flights, 
every night. In the last 2 weeks of June, 
only 8 flights have made it in. 

The arithmetic is right out of Dachau and 
Buchenwald. 

That no one has called it “the final solu- 
tion” and that the gas oven isn’t needed 
has somehow made all this acceptable to the 
world, 

And the airlift is not even the issue. The 
airlift is just a stopgap, the difference be- 
tween starving and starving to death. The 
issue is that most of the people in the world 
have let some of the people in the world 
die. 

Biafra is not in America’s “sphere of in- 
fluence.” There is no political reason for 
America to interfere. 

This noble war has killed more children 
than soldiers. 

President Nixon is already trying to end 
one war. Asking that he do something about 
another may be asking the impossible. But 
he is the President of the most powerful 
country in the world. He is the only man 
there is to turn to, 


SPONSORS 


Robert Altman, James Baldwin, William 
Bernbach, Dave Bruebeck, Mr. and Mrs. Car- 
ter Burden, Gary Burghoff, Michael Caine, 
Graham Clifford, Sandy Dennis, Jack Dillon, 

Senator THomMas Dopp, Robert Dornan, 
Robert Gage, Herbert Gold, Senator CHARLES 
E. GOODELL, Elliott Gould, Congressman SEY- 
MOUR HALPERN, Michael Harrington. 

Al Hart, Jr., Richie Havens, Anne Jackson, 
Congressman Epwarp I. Kocu, Burt Lan- 
caster, Mr. and Mrs. Alan Jay Lerner, Con- 
gressman DONALD LUKENS, Congressman AB- 
NER MIKVA, 

Sal Mineo, Gerry Mulligan, Bob Newhart, 
Leonard Nimoy, Congressman RICHARD L. Or- 
TINGER, Fergus Pope, M.D., Ingo Preminger, 
Rip Taylor, Congressman Guy VANDER JAGT, 
Congressman LOWELL WEICKER, Jr. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF AMERICANS FOR BIAFRAN 
RELIEF 

Brian Avnet, Bruno Bettelheim, Ph. D., 
Roy E. Brown, M.D., Hon. Wiley T. Buchanan, 
Jr., Maxwell T. Cohen, The Very Reverend 
Monsignor Lawrence J. Corcoran, Arthur R. 
T. Denues, Ph. D., Frederick Fox, Harry 
Golden, Roosevelt Grier, Candice Jordan, 
President. 

Robin J. F. Jordan, Jacob Lawrence, Ful- 
ton Lewis III, Andrew P. Maloney, Edward J. 
McCabe, Floyd McKissick, Cliff Robertson, 
Haven Roosevelt, Rabbi Jacob Rudin, The 
Very Reverend Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Hon. 
Mark T. Southall, Nicholas Thiemann, Wil- 
liam vanden Heuvel, Eli Wallach. 


SOME TAX-FREE FOUNDATIONS 
REPORTED FUNDING EXTREMIST 
STUDENT GROUP ACTIVITIES 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
Director J. Edgar Hoover, of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, testified re- 
cently that some tax-free foundations 
are financing extremist student organi- 
zations, including the Students for a 
Democratic Society. 

I am sure the Committee on Ways and 
Means will want to take cognizance of 
this type of activity as it prepares tax 
reform legislation. 

I place herewith in the Recorp an 
article in the Nashville Tennessean con- 
cerning Director Hoover’s testimony in 
this connection: 


[From the Nashville Tennessean, July 8, 
1969] 


TAX-FREE FOUNDATIONS FUNDING SDS: Hoover 


WASHINGTON.—FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover says some wealthy individuals and 
tax-exempt foundations have made substan- 
tial financial contributions to “new left” 
groups such as Students for a Democratic 
Society. Hoover disclosed in testimony made 
public yesterday that the names of those 
giving large sums to SDS have been turned 
over to the Internal Revenue Service so that 
they cannot deduct the gifts from taxes as 
charitable contributions. 

Testifying in private before the House Ap- 
propriations subcommittee on April 17, 
Hoover described the “new left” as “a firmly 
established subversive force dedicated to the 
complete destruction of our traditional dem- 
ocratic values and the principles of free gov- 
ernment ... a new spectre haunting the 
western world.” 

As for SDS, Hoover called it “a Communist- 
anarchist group.” 

Hoover added that “although the major- 
ity of gifts are in the $10 to $50 range, 
wealthy benefactors who have acquired their 
fortunes in the United States have contrib- 
uted substantial amounts in support of the 
New Left movement and in support of the 
activities of the SDS in particular.” 

Without naming, he gave a rundown of 
such contributors. 

“We referred to the internal revenue sery- 
ice all instances where foundations or indi- 
viduals gave large sums of money to SDS,” 
Hoover told the subcommittee. 

Rep, Charles S, Joelson, D-N.J., told Hoover, 
“I remember at one time the Ku Klux Klan 
was soliciting contributions claiming them to 
be tax deductible. I wrote a letter to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service and that was stopped. 
I would imagine the same thing could be 
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done if there are any deductions being asked 
for contributions to SDS.” 

In other areas, Hoover said: 

“Many presidents of universities and col- 
leges need ‘more guts’ to expel violent cam- 
pus militants ... There are far too many 
bleeding hearts among them whose pallia- 
tive attitude has served only to magnify the 
problem by encouraging the escalation of de- 
mands and further disorders.” 


SPECIAL TAX MESSAGE TO CON- 
STITUENTS, 22D CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT, BRONX, N.Y. 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the Recor» for the attention of 
my colleagues a special tax message 
which I am mailing this week to my con- 
stituents of the 22d Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York. I have always felt it 
my responsibility to the people I rep- 
resent to keep them informed of my ac- 
tivities in Congress and my views and 
position on major legislation. 

My message follows: 

SPECIAL Tax MESSAGE 
(By Congressman Jacos H. GILBERT) 
GILBERT OPPOSED SURTAX EXTENSION 


I voted against the extension of the 10 
per cent surtax, both in Committee and on 
the House Floor. I opposed its enactment a 
year ago and I think its failure to abate the 
ills of the economy proves that I was right. 
I believe that its continuation simply pro- 
longs an evil, while diverting us from at- 
tention to the economy’s real problems. It 
was promised last year that the surtax would 
halt inflation. The inflationary spiral has 
been soaring ever since. It was promised last 
year that the surtax would hold down in- 
terest rates. They have been skyrocketing 
ever since. There is reason to believe that the 
surtax will continue to fuel inflation if it 
is extended. The record supports this con- 
clusion. 

The inflation we suffer is not consumer- 
created. There is no shortage of supplies. 
There is no consumer over-indulgence. It was 
created by our involvement in Vietnam and 
by the mismanagement of our fiscal affairs. 
Neither of these factors can be cleared up 
as long as we resort to the lazy economics 
of the surtax. 


TAX REFORM: LOOPHOLES SHOULD BE CLOSED 


What Congress must do to fight inflation 
is to give priority to plugging existing 
tax loopholes. Too many Americans now 
pay nothing or too little in taxes. We should 
have meaningful tax reform in the areas 
of oil depletion allowance, capital gains, tax- 
exempt bonds, accelerated depreciation, and 
charitable gifts. I have called for a fairer 
distribution of the tax burden along these 
lines, and I am hopeful my Committee will 
soon complete work on a just and equitable 
bill. Certainly tax reform is long overdue, 
and I favor the closing of the loopholes 
through which billions escape the U.S. Treas- 
ury each year. 

WE MUST GIVE TAX RELIEF TO LOW AND MIDDLE 
INCOME WAGE EARNERS 

As a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, which is responsible for writ- 
ing all of Congress’ tax legislation, I have had 
@ unique opportunity to study our 
system. I have been shocked at the presence 
of special privilege in tax-paying. I have 
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been appalled at how the hardest workers of 
our society—the low and middle income 
wage earne: proportionately more 
than their fair share of the tax burden. 

During the extensive hearings of my Com- 
mittee on overall tax reform, I have stressed 
the need to raise the personal income tax 
exemption from the present pitifully low 
$600 per person to at least $1000. The per- 
sonal income tax exemption has not been 
revised since 1948, though the consumer 
price index has risen by almost fifty per cent 
since that time. I have also proposed legisla- 
tion to exempt pensions and annuities of 
our senior citizens from income taxation, 
and I have called for the removal of the 
limitation on earnings of persons receiving 
Social Security benefits. These are some of 
the areas where tax relief is most needed. 

It is clear to me from the mail I have re- 
ceived and from the talks I have had with 
the men and women I represent in my 22nd 
Congressional District that the financial 
squeeze is on—and that it has begun to hurt. 
Prices have been rising relentlessly, while 
wages have fallen significantly behind, and 
the people of low and moderate income are 
caught painfully in the middle. I intend to 
continue my fight in Congress for taz relief 
along with tax reform, 


MIRV TESTING AND THE NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS TESTING MORATORIUM 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the For- 
eign Affairs Committee’s Subcommittee 
on National Security and Scientific De- 


velopments began hearings on July 8 on 
proposals to suspend testing of MIRV’s. 
Those hearings, ably conducted by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Za- 
BLOCKI) are of utmost importance. Over 
a hundred Members of the House and 
more than 40 Senators are convinced, as 
I am, that immediate suspension of 
MIRV testing is necessary if the pro- 
posed SALT talks are to have any chance 
of success. 

In my testimony before the subcom- 
mittee, I stressed the fact that success- 
ful United States-Soviet arms control 
agreements have been preceded by peri- 
ods of voluntary self-restraint by both 
sides. I gave as much historical evidence 
for that assertion as time would allow. 
I wish now to bolster the evidence by 
inserting into the Recorp an excellent 
research document, prepared by the 
staff of the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. The document pre- 
sents the history of nuclear testing 
moratoria between 1958 and 1963. It 
clearly indicates that negotiations for 
the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty of 1963 
were facilitated by voluntary, independ- 
ent cessation of nuclear testing by the 
United States and the Soviets. Once both 
sides proved their sincerity by stopping 
the objectionable activity, an agreement 
to formalize and perpetuate the mora- 
torium was possible. 

Because I think similar restraint is 
necessary if the SALT talks are to suc- 
ceed, and so that my colleagues can 
study the model provided by the nuclear 
test moratorium, I include the attached 
document in the RECORD: 
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THE QUESTION OF A MORATORIUM ON NUCLEAR 
Weapon Tests, 1958-63 


INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 


As used in the test-ban negotiations, the 
term moratorium has two meanings: (1) in- 
formal undertakings by states to refrain from 
testing during treaty negotiations, and (2) a 
proposed arrangement to suspend sub- 
threshold underground tests during a seismic 
research program. 

In March 1958, immediately after an in- 
tensive series of nuclear weapon tests, the 
Soviet Union unilaterally suspended its test- 
ing and invited the United States and the 
United Kingdom to take similar action. They 
refused to do so and carried out previously 
planned tests. The Soviet Union then re- 
sumed testing and continued its new series 
until November 3, 1958, shortly after the 
Geneva Conference on the Discontinuance of 
Nuclear Weapon Tests began its delibera- 
tions. 

Meanwhile, the United States and the 
United Kingdom had announced in August 
their willingness to suspend tests for one 
year, starting om October 31, when the 
Geneva Conference convened. President 
Eisenhower stated on November 7 that the 
Soviet tests of November 1 and 3 had freed 
the United States from its pledge, but he 
added, “However, we shall continue suspen- 
sion of such tests for the time being, and we 
understand that the United Kingdom will do 
likewise. We hope that the Soviet Union will 
also do so.” No further Soviet tests were an- 
nounced until 1961, when the Soviet Union 
openly resumed testing. 

In August 1959 the United States declared 
that it would not test during the remainder 
of the year, and the United Kingdom stated 
that it would not test as long as useful 
discussions continued at Geneva. The Soviet 
Government pledged that it would not test 
unless the Western powers resumed testing. 

On December 29 President Eisenhower 
stated that the “voluntary moratorium” 
would be allowed to expire on December 31 
but that the United States would give ad- 
vance notice if it decided to resume testing. 
Even after the Eisenhower statement, 
Premier Khrushchev repeated the previous 
Soviet pledge not to be the first to resume 
tests. 

The French were opposed to a test-ban 
agreement not linked with nuclear disarma- 
ment and began testing in 1960. By April 
1961 they had made four tests. The Soviet 
Union critized the French tests and on May 
15 the Soviet Government declared that the 
“continuance of nuclear weapon tests by 
France places the Soviet Union in a situa- 
tion which may compel it to resume atomic 
and hydrogen bomb tests.” There were no 
further French tests before the Soviet Union 
on August 30 announced that it was re- 
suming testing. 

This summary shows that the “mora- 
torium” observed by the three negotiating 
nations during the period 1958-1961 was 
not a formal agreement but a de facto sus- 
pension of tests. It shows that the United 
States from the beginning of 1960 no longer 
considered itself bound by a pledge to re- 
frain from testing but only by a promise to 
make an announcement if it decided to re- 
sume tests. It shows also that the Soviet 
Union was the first of the three negotiating 
nations actually to resume nuclear testing. 

The subthreshold moratorium was pro- 
posed by the Soviet Union in March 1960, 
in response to an American proposal for a 
treaty covering underground tests only above 
a threshold of seismic magnitude 4.75. The 
United States and the United Kingdom ac- 
cepted the moratorium in principle. They 
proposed, and the Soviet Union agreed, to 
initiate the moratorium by means of parallel 
declarations by the three governments. The 
declarations would not be part of the test- 
ban treaty itself, for the United States did 
not wish to make a treaty commitment not 
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to test in an environment where verification 
was not considered to be effective. 

Linked with the subthreshold moratorium 
Was a research program that the United 
States had proposed in order to increase 
the seismic capabilities of the control system 
so that the threshold could eventually be 
lowered or abolished. By the time the Soviet 
Union resumed testing in 1961, the positions 
of the two sides on the moratorium were as 
follows: The United States wanted the mora- 
torium to last for three years, starting when 
the treaty was signed. During this period 
the research program would be conducted 
and its results evaluated. The United States 
also proposed a plan for an international 
scientific review of the technical capabili- 
ties of the control system, so that the treaty 
could be readily amended to lower or elimi- 
nate the threshold if facts warranted. But 
the United States was not willing to com- 
mit itself to continue the moratorium or to 
eliminate the threshold until the results of 
the research program were known. The So- 
viet Union, on the other hand, insisted that 
the moratorium should last four or five years 
and not be allowed to expire at the end of 
that time. 

The subthreshold moratorium was little 
discussed after the Soviet Union resumed 
testing. On November 28, 1961, the Soviets 
radically changed their entire position and 
submitted a proposal that completely elimi- 
nated the threshold, The United States was 
now able to carry out its own seismic re- 
search program, and the program produced 
new scientific findings that made it possible 
to do away with the threshold. The United 
States offered to eliminate the threshold in 
March 1962, and the Anglo-American com- 
prehensive draft treaty of August 27, 1962, 
had no threshold. After that the subthresh- 
old moratorium was no longer an issue. 

There have been various moves since the 
Soviet resumption of tests to suspend test- 
ing during negotiations, and the United 
States has opposed them all. At the 16th 
General Assembly the majority put through 
an Indian resolution calling for test suspen- 
sion during renewed treaty negotiations. All 
the nuclear powers opposed this resolution. 
The Soviet Union, however, after completing 
its test series, called for a new moratorium 
on November 28, 1961. The United States 
promptly rejected this proposal on the 
grounds that the previous moratorium had 
been a failure. It also turned down an In- 
dian proposal of April 12, 1962, which the 
Soviet Union had accepted. This proposal, 
made shortly before the United States re- 
sumed atmospheric testing, was favored by 
the new members of the Eighteen Nation 
Disarmament Committee. 

The question of test suspension took a 
different turn in August 1962, when the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
tabled their draft treaty for a test ban in 
the atmosphere, underwater, and in outer 
space, The Soviet Union refused to accept 
the treaty unless the West agreed to an ad- 
ditional understanding that no underground 
tests would be conducted until a permanent 
agreement was reached. The United States 
regarded this proposal as another call for an 
unpoliced moratorium and quickly rejected 
it. 

A General Assembly resolution of Novem- 
ber 6, 1962, contained two key paragraphs 
on the suspension of testing. One, resulting 
from a previous Mexican proposal, called for 
a halt to tests by January 1, 1963. This para- 
graph was supported by the Soviet Union, 
which used it as an excuse for another appeal 
for an indefinite and informal suspension of 
tests. It was opposed by the United States 
because it might be construed as a new 
moratorium. Another paragraph urged the 
powers to conclude an interim arrangement 
with adequate verification if definitive agree- 
ment proved impossible. The Soviet Union 
opposed this paragraph, but this provision 
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won wide support from the Western powers 
and the eight new members of the Eighteen 
Nation Disarmament Committee. The So- 
viet Union rejected a Swedish proposal de- 
signed to implement this kind of interim 
arrangement, and the United States turned 
down a Soviet move for a new moratorium. 

In an address of June 10, 1963, President 
Kennedy declared that the United States 
would not conduct nuclear tests in the at- 
mosphere so long as other states did not 
engage in atmospheric tests. He added that 
the declaration was no substitute for a 
treaty, but hoped that it would facilitate 
conclusion of a treaty. The United States has 
for some time taken the position that exist- 
ing methods of detection are adequate to 
monitor atmospheric testing. 


DE FACTO SUSPENSION OF TESTS, 1958-61 


The first state to suspend nuclear tests 
was the Soviet Union. On March 31, 1958, 
soon after the Soviet Union had carried out 
an intensive series of nuclear weapon tests, 
the Supreme Soviet passed a decree discon- 
tinuing tests and calling on other states 
to follow suit. The decree added, however, 
that the Soviet Government would “naturally 
be free to act” if the other nations did not 
take similar action! Premier Khrushchev 
called the decree to the attention of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on April 4 and expressed 
hope that the United States would join in 
the Soviet initiative and make possible the 
permanent cessation of tests.* The President 
replied by proposing a technical experts 
meeting to study measures for test-ban con- 
trol.* Both the United States and the Unit- 
ed Kingdom continued to carry out previ- 
ously planned testing programs. 

In its report of August 21, the Geneva 
Conference of Experts recommended an 
agreed control system to monitor a test- 
ban agreement covering all environments ex- 
cept outer space. On the next day Presi- 
dent Eisenhower announced that the Unit- 
ed States was prepared to negotiate an agree- 
ment on the basis of the experts’ report and, 
unless the Soviet Union resumed testing, to 
suspend nuclear weapon tests for a period 
of one year from the beginning of negotia- 
tions. The British Government also said 
that it was willing to refrain from tests for 
a period of one year after negotiations be- 
gan, and it added that it would “refrain 
from nuclear tests thereafter for further 
successive periods of one year provided that 
the Soviet Union will do the same, and that 
satisfactory progress has been made toward 
the installation of an effective system of in- 
ternational control...” 

Interviewed by Pravda on August 29, Pre- 
mier Khrushchev attacked the United States 
and the United Kingdom for refusing to agree 
to an immediate and permanent test ban and 
for linking the continuation of any test-ban 
agreement to progress on other disarmament 
measures. He also declared that continued 
American and British testing after the So- 
viet decree released the USSR from its uni- 
lateral obligations,” 

The Soviet Union resumed testing in Sep- 
tember and carried out an extensive series. 
On October 30, the day before the Confer- 
ence on the Discontinuance of Nuclear 
Weapon Tests was scheduled to open in Ge- 
neva, the Soviet Government issued a state- 
ment defending its action and claiming a 
right to make still more tests if the West- 
ern powers refused to conclude an agree- 
ment on Soviet terms: 

“The position of the Western Powers, 
which do not agree to an immediate un- 
conditional termination of nuclear weapons 
tests and are carrying out atomic and hy- 
drogen bomb explosions on an ever-increas- 
ing scale, has already compelled the Soviet 
Union to resume nuclear testing to ensure 
its security. The action of the Western Pow- 
ers gives the Soviet Union a full right to 
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continue test explosions in a one-to-one ra- 
tio to the number of explosions carried out 
by the United States and the United King- 
dom together, until the number of explo- 
sions set off in the Soviet Union since the 
resumption of testing equals that of nu- 
clear test explosions staged by these Powers 
since 31 March 1958.” ë 

Soviet tests were detected on November 1 
and 3, after the Geneva Conference began. 
On November 4 the General Assembly ap- 
proved a resolution urging the parties in- 
volved in the negotiations not to test while 
the negotiations were in progress.* The Presi- 
dent said on November 7 that the Soviet 
Union was continuing testing in face of the 
General Assembly resolution and that the 
Soviet action relieved the United States 
“from any obligation under its offer to sus- 
pend nuclear weapons tests.” However, he 
continued, the United States would continue 
suspension “for the time being” and hoped 
that the Soviet Union would also suspend 
testing. If the Soviets did not do so, the 
United States would be “obliged to recon- 
sider its position.” 1° No further Soviet tests 
were announced until 1961, when the Soviet 
Union openly resumed testing. 

The Department of State announced on 
August 26, 1959, ome year after the Presi- 
dent's first statement, that the United States 
would continue its unilateral suspension of 
tests for the remainder of 1959." The British 
Foreign Office stated on August 27 that the 
United Kingdom would not test as long as 
useful discussions for a test ban continued 
at Geneva. On August 28 the Soviet Gov- 
ernment announced the following decision: 

“The Council of Ministers of the USSR has 
resolved: Not to resume nuclear tests in the 
Soviet Union if the Western Powers do not 
resume the testing of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons. Only in case of resumption by 
them of nuclear weapons tests will the 
Soviet Union be free from this pledge. The 
Soviet Union will continue the struggle for 
the complete cessation of nuclear weapons 
tests, regarding this as an important step 
toward stopping the nuclear arms race and 
averting the threat to the life and heatlh of 
millions of people.” 13 

The French were planning to test for the 
first time, and they refused to follow the ex- 
ample of the nuclear powers. Jules Moch, the 
French representative, told the First Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly on October 
20, 1958, that France would not abandon her 
nuclear program unless the powers pos- 
sessing nuclear weapons ceased to increase 
and began to decrease their stockpiles.’* For- 
eign Minister Couve de Murville took the 
same position in an address of September 30, 
1959, to the General Assembly and added 
that the nuclear powers should also agree to 
a ban on possession and use of nuclear 
weapons.” 

The French plans explain the positions 
adopted by the powers at the 14th General 
Assembly, where Morocco placed the ques- 
tion of French tests on the agenda.” Over 
American and British opposition, the Gen- 
eral Assembly approved a resolution request- 
ing France to refrain from conducting tests 
in the Sahara. The Soviet Union supported 
this resolution? The United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union sup- 
ported a resolution of November 21, 1959, 
urging the states concerned in the negotia- 
tions “to continue their present voluntary 
discontinuance of the testing of nuclear 
weapons,” but the United States and the 
United Kingdom opposed an appeal to other 
states to desist from testing, endorsed in the 
second part of the same resolution.* 

Meanwhile, the negotiations dragged on at 
Geneva, and the report of Technical Working 
Group II on seismic problems showed West- 
ern and Soviet experts sharply split on the 
problem of detecting and identifying under- 
ground tests.” President Eisenhower stated 
on December 29 that negotiations would con- 
tinue even though the position of the “po- 
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litically guided Soviet experts” made pros- 
pects for agreement dim. He also said that 
the “moratorium” would be allowed to 
expire: 

“We will resume negotiations in a con- 
tinuing spirit of seeking to reach a safe- 
guarded agreement. In the meantime, the 
voluntary moratorium on testing will expire 
on December 31. 

“Although we consider ourselves free to 
resume nuclear weapons testing, we shall 
not resume nuclear weapons tests without 
announcing our intention in advance of any 
resumption. During the period of voluntary 
suspension of nuclear weapons tests the 
United States will continue its active pro- 
gram of weapons research, development and 
laboratory-type experimentation.” ” 

Premier Khrushchey told an Argentine 
journalist on the next day that the USSR 
would not resume testing unless the Western 
powers did so. He was more explicit in an 
address of January 14, 1960, to the Supreme 
Soviet. After citing the recent General As- 
sembly resolutions, he declared: 

“I would like to reemphasize that the 
Soviet Government, with a view to safe- 
guarding the most favorable conditions for 
the working out in the very near future of 
an agreement on the discontinuation of 
tests, will continue to abide by its pledge not 
to renew experimental nuclear explosions 
in the Soviet Union if the Western powers 
do not start testing atomic and hydrogen 
weapons.” 22 

The Soviet Union from time to time warned 
about the French tests. On February 13, 
1960, Tass deplored the first French test 
and warned: 

“If nuclear explosions should continue, the 
Soviet Government naturally will not be 
able to overlook it nor fail to draw the proper 
conclusions for the sake of safeguarding its 
country’s security.” 3 

On December 19 Assistant Secretary of 
State Wilcox told the First Committee of the 
General Assembly that the President’s 1959 
statement still represented American policy 
and expressed concern that the moratorium 
might be considered a substitute for a treaty: 

“My government is frankly concerned over 
the possibility that an indefinite extension 
of the voluntary suspension on nuclear test- 
ing may come to be regarded as an accept- 
able alternative to the achievement of a safe- 

ed agreement on nuclear testing. The 
United States does not wish to encourage 
any such belief...” % 

On the next day the General Assembly, 
with the United States and France abstain- 
ing, approved two resolutions g the 
states concerned in the Geneva negotiations 
to continue their voluntary suspension of 
tests. The second resolution also requested 
other states to refrain from testing. The So- 
viet Union and the United Kingdom sup- 
ported both resolutions. 

So far the Soviet Union had not raised the 
question of French tests at Geneva, On 
March 21, 1961, Ambassador Tsarapkin at- 
tacked the French tests for the first time and 
warned that continuing French tests would 
make it “much more difficult to reach agree- 
ment.” He accused the United States and the 
United Kingdom of dragging out the negoti- 
ations while France, as a NATO member, 
carried out “for other members of this mili- 
tary group—in other words on behalf of the 
United States and the United Kingdom— 
definite work in connection with the im- 
provement of nuclear weapons and perhaps 
even the creation of new types of weapons.” 2 

The French tested again on April 25. On 
May 15 Ambassador Tsarapkin read into the 
conference record a statement by the Soviet 
Government including the following warn- 
ing: 

“The continuance of nuclear weapon tests 
by France places the Soviet Union in a situa- 
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tion which may compel it to resume atomic 
and hydrogen bomb tests. 

“The Soviet Government considers itself 
in duty bound to point out that if any 
member of the association of Western Powers 
continues in future to carry out nuclear 
weapon tests, agreement on the cessation of 
such tests will become impossible. It goes 
without saying that the responsibility for 
this will rest with the Western Powers.” * 

There were no further French tests before 
August 30, when the Soviet Union announced 
its decision to resume testing and brought 
the three-year moratorium to an abrupt 
end.” 


PROPOSED MORATORIUM ON SUBTHRESHOLD 
UNDERGROUND TESTS 1960-62 


The divided report of Technical Working 
Group II on seismic problems meant that 
there was radical disagreement between the 
two sides on the problem of controlling a 
ban on underground tests, the Soviet Union 
maintaining that the findings of the Geneva 
experts of 1958 were still valid, while the 
Western powers held that they required major 
revision in the light of new data and that 
much research was necessary on seismic con- 
trol problems. In this situation, the United 
States initiated a phased treaty proposal. On 
February 11, 1960, Ambassador Wadsworth 
submitted the new proposal at Geneva. In 
the first phase, the treaty would cover the 
atmosphere, underwater, and outer space (to 
the “greatest height with respect to which 
agreement can be reached on the installation 
of effective controls”). The first phase would 
also cover underground tests above a thresh- 
old of seismic magnitude 4.75. Ambassador 
Wadsworth explained that the Geneva con- 
trol post network and 20 on-site inspections 
a year in the Soviet Union would be adequate 
to monitor a ban on tests above the threshold. 
At the same time, he hoped that other nations 
would join the United States in a program 
of seismic research that would permit the 
progressive lowering of the threshold as im- 
proved techniques of detection and identi- 
fication were found.” 

On March 19 Ambassador Tsarapkin agreed 
to the phased-treaty approach and said that 
the Soviet Union would conclude a treaty 
stopping tests in the atmosphere, under- 
water, in outer space, and underground above 
the threshold. The Soviet Union was also 
willing to agree to a joint seismic research 
program, “on the understanding that all 
parties to the treaty assume at the same 
time the obligation not to carry out during 
that period any nuclear weapon tests pro- 
ducing seismic oscillations of magnitude 4.75 
conventional units or below.” 3 

What would happen to the moratorium on 
tests below the threshold if the joint re- 
search program did not succeed? Ambassador 
Tsarapkin was quick to say that Parties 
would not be released from their obligations: 

“We consider that, if for any reason it so 
happened that your specialists and our 
specialists, working together within the con- 
trol organization or control system—we do 
not admit the possibility, but if we took as 
pessimistic a view of the matter as you do— 
failed after four or five years to work out to- 
gether improved methods of detecting and 
identifying seismic events below the United 
States figure of threshold magnitude, that 
fact should not automatically release the 
parties to the treaty from their obligations 
regarding the moratorium and should not 
mean that the treaty would terminate or be 
liquidated. No. If such a situation ever did 
arise—and we consider it highly unlikely— 
then the Governments concerned would have 
to discuss the situation created and agree on 
further measures in connexion with it.”™ 

In a joint communiqué of March 39, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Prime Minister Mac- 
millan announced that they would be ready, 
when the test-ban treaty was signed, “to in- 
stitute a voluntary moratorium of agreed 
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duration on nuclear weapons tests below that 
threshold, to be accomplished by unilateral 
declaration of each of the three powers.” 

On May 3, the Soviet Union again stated 
that the moratorium should last for four or 
five years. It attached “exceptional import- 
ance” to reaching agreement on the duration 
of the moratorium and pressed its demand 
that “at the expiration of the moratorium the 
sides should not be automatically released 
from their obligations under it.” The mora- 
torium would, of course, lapse automatically 
if agreed control measures made it possible 
to eliminate the threshold and make the 
treaty comprehensive, Otherwise, the Soviet 
statement declared: 

“But another situation may arise if, by the 
time of expiration of the agreed term of the 
moratorium, the joint research has not yet 
been terminated by an agreement on con- 
certed measures for increasing the effective- 
ness of control over minor underground nu- 
clear explosions. Should this happen the 
situation thus created would have to be 
considered by the interested States. The 
occurrence of such a situation must on no 
account lead to an automatic release from 
obligations under the moratorium and to a 
renewal of underground atomic weapons 
tests.” * 

After the U-2 incident the Soviet Union 
rescinded its previous offer to participate in 
a coordinated seismic research program, 
while the United States made it clear that 
it intended to carry out its own research 
even if the Soviet Union persisted in this 
attitude. The United States also indicated 
that it might begin its program before the 
treaty was signed. On September 27 Charles 
©. Stelle, the acting United States represent- 
ative, proposed that the moratorium “should 
become effective, upon the signature of our 
treaty, for such period as then still remains 
of the two-year seismic research programme, 
plus a period of three months to review the 
results of that programme.” He held that it 
was important to keep the moratorium short: 

“A moratorium by its very nature, however, 
runs contrary to the principle we all claim 
to accept—namely, that there be no dis- 
armament obligations without controls. 
Hence, it must be kept as short as possible, 
consistent with the time needed for the re- 
search purposes during which it will be in 
effect.” * 

Ambassador Tsarapkin attacked the 
United States for planning to start the re- 
search program before the treaty was signed 
and for shortening the length of the mora- 
torium. He reiterated the previous Soviet 
position and added that four or five years 
would give time for the treaty control system 
to come into operation. In reply, Ambassa- 
dor Stelle stressed that the United States 
could not agree to automatic continuation 
of the moratorium and that governments 
must remain free to assess the results of 
the research program and to “decide on the 
basis of these results whether the morato- 
rium should be changed or abolished after 
the review period.” * 

The United States changed its position on 
March 21, 1961, when Ambassador Dean of- 
fered to have the research program begin 
when the treaty was signed. The research 
program and the moratorium would be co- 
terminous and last for three years, the last 
few months being used for consultations be- 
tween governments.” 

The Soviet position did not change. At their 
Vienna meeting, Premier Khrushchev handed 
President Kennedy an aide-memoire stating: 

“It goes without saying that the agreement 
on a moratorium must be of such a nature 
that no nation could violate it arbitrarily 
and resume test explosions of nuclear bombs. 
In view of this the Soviet Government is 
firmly convinced that the expiration of the 
moratorium, an agreement on which would 
be reached by the parties concerned, should 
not absolve nations of their commitments 
not to hold underground explosions.” 3 
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A note of June 17 from the American Em- 
bassy to the Soviet Foreign Ministry made 
the following reply: 

“The United States is at a loss to under- 
stand the Soviet position on the moratorium 
on small underground tests. It has been clear 
that under the present state of scientific 
knowledge the type of control system con- 
templated in the treaty could not be relied 
upon for determining whether or not such 
tests had taken place...” * 

The Soviet rejoinder struck a strident note: 

“(The United States] is not interested in 
honest agreement on a treaty which would 
end nuclear tests for all time, but is looking 
for all sorts of loopholes to bypass the treaty 
and turn it into a scrap of paper. Is this not 
proved by the fact that the United States, 
trying to impose such a treaty, demands that 
the abstention from underground tests of 
low-yield atomic bombs—the so-called mor- 
atorium on these explosions—should be es- 
tablished only for three years? But what 
meaning would there be in a agreement on 
a moratorium such as that proposed by the 
United States? The result would in fact be 
that the territory of the USSR would be 
placed under control and in three years the 
United States would be able, on some arti- 
ficial pretext, to resume nuclear weapon 
tests. It is clear to everyone that under 
these conditions control over the discon- 
tinuance of nuclear tests would turn com- 
pletely into a collection of information by 
spying.” “© 

The United States still endeavored to find 
ways of meeting Soviet objections on this 
score. On August 28 Ambassador Dean ad- 
vanced two alternative proposals: 

(1) A proposal for reducing or eliminating 
the threshold at the end of the moratorium. 
Six months before the moratorium expired, 
a panel of scientists from the 11 nations 
represented on the control commission would 
review the results of the research program. 
They would recommend improvements in the 
control system, give scientific estimates of 
the capabilities of the system, and make rec- 
ommendations on the lowering or abolition 
of the threshold. The control commission 
could then recommend treaty amendments 
under the procedure provided in the Anglo- 
American draft treaty. 

(2) A proposal for immediately reducing 
or eliminating the threshold. If the Soviet 
Union agreed to reexamine the Geneva sys- 
tem, ways might be found to improve its sci- 
entific capabilities at the outset and thus 
lower or remove the threshold.“ The Soviet 
Union, without pausing to consider these 
proposals, announced resumption of testing 
two days later. 

The United States went even farther when 
the Eighteen Nation Disarmament Commit- 
tee negotiations began in Geneva. On 
March 15, 1962, Ambassador Dean gave Am- 
bassador Tsarapkin an aide-memoire pro- 
posing certain changes in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can draft treaty, including “provisions to 
make the treaty comprehensive from the out- 
set,” i.e., removal of the threshold.“ There 
would be no need, of course, for a mora- 
torium if a comprehensive treaty could be 
concluded. The Soviet Union refused to sign 
the draft treaty with or without amendments, 
and the United States did not introduce any 
formal treaty language embodying the new 
proposals. Threshold and moratorium were 
definitely dropped on August 27, 1962, when 
the United States and the United Kingdom 
tabled a new comprehensive draft treaty.“ 


PROPOSALS FOR THE INFORMAL SUSPENSION OF 
TESTS, 1961-63 


After the Soviet resumption of testing, 
President Kennedy ordered resumption of 
underground tests.“ He joined Prime Minister 
Macmillan in an appeal to Premier Khru- 
shchev to conclude an agreement banning 
tests in the atmosphere.“ This was apparently 
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intended to be a formal agreement. In an 
interview of September 5, 1961, with Cyrus 
Sulzberger of the New York Times, Premier 
Khrushchev opposed the Kennedy-Macmillan 
offer and made this comment on Sulzberger’s 
inquiry regarding a new moratorium: 

“The chief danger now facing mankind 
is the danger of thermonuclear war, and it 
would not be lifted as the result of a mora- 
torium to suspend tests. Moreover, I would 
say this would in some way be tantamount 
to lulling public opinion, lulling man’s 
vigilance. People would think something had 
been done to prevent war, while in fact 
nothing was being done and, on the contrary, 
the military machine would go on working 
at full blast ..."# 

He formally rejected the offer on Septem- 
ber 9.7 

In spite of the Soviet resumption of testing 
and the collapse of the moratorium, India 
and many other countries strongly advocated 
a new General Assembly appeal to refrain 
from testing. The Indian proposal was op- 
posed by both the United States and the 
Soviet Union, for different reasons. On Octo- 
ber 19 Ambassador Stevenson said in the 
First Committee of the General Assembly: 

“The world now knows from bitter expe- 
rience that an uninspected moratorium will 
not secure the results which the sponsors of 
the resolution seek ... 

“And no doubt, when the present sequence 
of tests reaches its cataclysmic conclusion, 
the Soviet Union will piously join in the 
movement for an uninspected moratorium. 
Let us be absolutely clear what an unin- 
spected moratorium means. A moratorium 
serves the cause neither of peace nor of in- 
ternational collaboration, nor of confidence 
among nations. We were all in this trap be- 
fore. We cannot afford to enter it again. The 
United States will not do so.” 48 

The Indian resolution was approved by the 
General Assembly on November 6, over the 
objections of the four nuclear nations. In 
its final form, it urged "the States concerned 
to refrain from further test explosions pend- 
ing the conclusion of necessary internation- 
ally binding agreements in regard to tests.” 4 

As Ambassador Stevenson had predicted, 
the Soviet Union did not wait long before 
proposing a new moratorium. When the Ge- 
neva Conference reconvened on November 
28, the Western powers were confronted with 
a new Soviet proposal: 

“It goes without saying that an agreement 
by all nuclear States not to conduct any 
kind of nuclear tests while the negotiations 
are going on would contribute to the success 
of the negotiations. The Soviet Government, 
although it has carried out considerably few- 
er nuclear weapon tests than the United 
States, the United Kingdom and France, is 
nevertheless prepared to give such an un- 
dertaking, if the other States do likewise. 

“Obviously, if any of the Western Powers, 
including France, start to carry out nuclear 
tests, then the Soviet Union will again be 
confronted with the necessity of drawing the 
appropriate conclusions.” ” 

The United States immediately rejected 
the proposed moratorium. Ambassador Dean 
said on November 28 that there was “nat- 
urally no chance whatsoever...of any 
pre-treaty commitment by the United States 
not to conduct any nuclear tests of any 
character in any environment which it deems 
essential for the national security of itself 
and its associates.” ™ 

At the same time, the Soviet Union sub- 
mitted a short draft agreement calling for 
a ban on tests in the atmosphere, under- 
water, and in outer space—where the Soviets 
held national means of detection to be ade- 
quate—and an undertaking by the parties 
“not to conduct any underground tests of 
nuclear weapons until they have agreed to- 
gether on a system of control over such tests 
as a constituent part of an international 
system of control over compliance with an 
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agreement on general and complete disarma- 
ment.” ** This was a proposal for a formal 
agreement but it resembled a moratorium 
by imposing an immediate obligation and de- 
ferring controls to a later date. The United 
States and the United Kingdom turned down 
the proposal on January 16, 1962, on the 
ground that it did not provide adequate con- 
trols.* The sincerety of the Soviet allusion to 
deferred controls on underground testing 
appeared questionable, since by the time the 
Eighteen Nation Disarmament Committee 
met in March 1962 the USSR was taking the 
position that national means of detection 
were entirely adequate for monitoring a ban 
on underground tests.** 

In an address of March 2, 1962, President 
Kennedy announced his decision to order the 
resumption of American atmospheric tests 
in April, if the Soviet Union continued to 
reject a test-ban treaty with effective con- 
trols, He reiterated American opposition to 
a new moratorium: 

“We know enough now about broken ne- 
gotiations, secret preparations, and the ad- 
vantages gained from a long test series never 
to offer again an uninspected moratorium. 
Some may urge us to try it again, keeping 
our preparations to test in a constant state 
of readiness. But in actual practice, particu- 
larly in a society of free choice, we cannot 
keep topflight scientists concentrating on 
the preparation of an experiment which may 
or may not take place on an uncertain date 
in the future.” 5 

The eight new members of the Eighteen Na- 
tion Disarmament Committee and Canada 
had supported the Indian resolution, and 
they still hoped that the nuclear powers 
might agree to refrain from testing during 
negotiations. On April 12 India appealed to 
the states concerned “not to resume tests 
during the pendency of this Conference” 
and was supported by Burma, Sweden, and 
the U.A.R. Sympathetic statements were also 
made by the representatives of Mexico, 
Brazil, Nigeria, and Canada.“ Ambassador 
Zorin immediately renewed the Soviet offer 
of November 28, 1961, not to test while ne- 
gotiations were going on.” 

The Department of State called the So- 
viet statement “another unfortunate effort 
to substitute paper pledges for guaranteed 
agreements” and made it clear that the 
United States would not subscribe to an- 
other “unpoliced moratorium”: 

“The United States does not intend to 
place its security and the security of its 
allies at the mercy of Soviet on-again-off- 
again tactics. We are ready to conclude an 
effective test ban agreement now. But we 
cannot be led into another paper pledge 
which, far from guaranteeing a halt to nu- 
clear testing, would only give rise to a false 
sense of security and provide yet another 
opportunity for the Soviet Union to pre- 
pare in secret for its own nuclear testing.” * 

On August 27, 1962, the United States 
and the United Kingdom tabled two alter- 
native test-ban proposals. The first, a com- 
prehensive draft treaty banning tests in all 
environments, provided for a simplified sys- 
tem of international control, The second 
banned tests only in the atmosphere, under- 
water, and outer space and relied entirely on 
existing means of detection,” 

The Soviet Union immediately rejected 
the comprehensive draft treaty as a re- 
vamped edition of the 1961 Anglo-American 
proposal, and it claimed that the partial 
treaty would give the United States a uni- 
lateral advantage since the Americans were 
ahead in underground testing. First Deputy 
Foreign Minister Kuznetsov suggested that 
the partial ban be supplemented with an 
undertaking not to test underground: 

“We propose to the Western Powers that 
we reach agreement to put an end to all 
nuclear weapon tests in any environment. 
The Soviet Union is prepared to approach 
this question from the most constructive 
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standpoint and to take into account all the 
useful considerations which have been put 
forward by various delegations in the course 
of the discussion. Accordingly, we are pre- 
pared to envisage distinctions in the nature 
of a solution which could be adopted im- 
mediately—in regard to the tests in the at- 
mosphere, in outer space and underwater, 
on the one hand, and to tests in the bowels 
of the earth, on the other. It might be possi- 
ble to reach agreement that all tests are to 
cease simultaneously ... but in regard to 
nuclear tests in the atmosphere, in outer 
space and under water the solution would be 
of a definitive nature, whereas in regard to 
underground tests it would be in the nature 
of an understanding which would remain in 
force until it was replaced by a permanent 
solution, And in order to find such a perma- 
nent solution of the question of the cessa- 
tion of underground nuclear tests we have a 
sound basis—the memorandum of the eight 
non-aligned States.” ™ 

Ambassador Stelle agreed that under- 
ground tests had real significance: 

“But it is for that very reason that we 
cannot accept a comprehensive treaty in- 
cluding an obligation not to test under- 
ground without on-site inspection to see 
that the obligation is actually being ob- 
served. And it is for the same reason that 
we cannot in a partial treaty accept a mora- 
torlum in any guise on underground 
tests.” @ 

First Deputy Foreign Minister Kuznetsov 
repeated his proposal on September 3 and 
defended Soviet actions in regard to the 
moratorium: 

“There never was, unfortunately, any 
agreement between the nuclear Powers for a 
moratorium on underground or any other 
kind of nuclear weapon tests. The represent- 
atives of the United States and the United 

om know that quite well. Neither in 
1961 nor earlier did the nuclear Powers con- 
clude any international agreement binding 
them to refrain from conducting nuclear 
weapon tests. Consequently, there are no 
grounds for asserting that the Soviet Union 
allegedly violated some sort of agreement 
with the Western Powers for a moratorium 
on experimental nuclear explosions.” 

And he cited President Eisenhower's state- 
ment of December 27, 1959, to support his 
position. 

Other members of the Eighteen Nation 
Disarmament Committee also showed inter- 
est in some kind of undertaking to stop un- 
derground tests, although some of them tried 
to avoid the word “moratorium.” The Bur- 
mese representative admitted on September 3 
that an unconditional moratorium on under- 
ground tests was a “double-edged weapon” 
and probably would not last. At the same 
time, he proposed that the heads of govern- 
ment of the nuclear powers publicly assume 
responsibility for assuring that no under- 
ground tests were conducted and agree to 
the immediate establishment of an interna- 
tional scientific commission, as Sweden had 
previously proposed.“ The Nigerian repre- 
sentative had already said that “only a mora- 
torium” could keep other powers from test- 
ing, but he now denied that he had proposed 
an “uncontrolled, unpoliced and unmoni- 
tored moratorium.” © The U.A.R. representa- 
tive expressed interest in the Burmese sug- 
gestion.” 

In the meantime, the Committee was dis- 
cussing a possible deadline on nuclear test- 
ing. The idea was first suggested by Padilla 
Nervo, the Mexican representative, on May 9, 
when he said that it was increasingly urgent 
to set a date immediately when testing 
should cease. Otherwise, both sides would al- 
ways be discovering “reasons of military bal- 
ance” to justify renewed tests.” He later sug- 
gested that the date might be January 1963." 

On August 29 First Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter Kuznetsov said that the Mexican deadline 
was “worth considering.” President Ken- 
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nedy immediately commented that January 
1, 1963, was a reasonable target date and pro- 
posed accelerated negotiations to attain it. 
But this did not mean that the United States 
had changed its position on the moratorium: 

“Gentlemen’s agreements and moratoria do 
not provide the types of guarantees that are 
necessary. They do not give assurance against 
an abrupt renewal of testing by unilateral 
action. This is the lesson of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s tragic decision to renew testing 
just a year ago. Nor can such informal ar- 
rangements give any assurance against secret 
underground testing.’ ” 

The January 1, 1963, deadline was em- 
bodied in a 37-power draft resolution sub- 
mitted to the First Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The United States hoped, as 
the President had said, that a treaty could 
be concluded by that date. However, it op- 
posed this provision of the 37-power resolu- 
tion on the ground that it might encourage 
states to refuse to accept an effective verifica- 
tion system. On October 26 Ambassador Dean 
warned the First Committee that the United 
States would not agree to a moratorium: 

“The United States opposes, and cannot 
accept, any unverified moratorium on nu- 
clear tests. 

“Specifically— 

“One, the United States will not accept 
or negotiate about an uncontrolled mora- 
torium on all nuclear weapon tests in all 
environments. 

“Two, the United States will not accept 
or ngeotiate about an uncontrolled mora- 
torium on underground nuclear weapon tests 
in connexion with an agreed ban on nuclear 
weapon tests in other environments. 

“Third, the United States will stop all tests 
the day a treaty containing necessary veri- 
fication arrangements ... is signed. We sin- 
cerely hope this could be accomplished by 
1 January 1963. 

“Fourth, the United States will vote against 
any provision for an unverified, uncontrolled 
moratorium. Passage of such a provision 
could have only one effect: to postpone the 
day when all tests are ended forever.” 

He stated that the previous moratorium 
had not helped negotiations or ended tests 
and that Soviet resumption of testing “de- 
stroyed any chance whatsoever that a mora- 
torium solution to the problem of nuclear 
testing would be acceptable to the United 
States.” 7 

The paragraph on the deadline was 
adopted by a large majority, including the 
Soviet Union. The United States and the 
United Kingdom voted against this para- 
graph.** 

Another key provision of the 37-power res- 
olution was the sixth paragraph, . which 
recommended: 

“If, against all hope, the parties concerned 
do not reach agreement on the cessation of 
all tests by 1 January 1963, they should enter 
into an immediate agreement prohibiting 
nuclear weapon tests in the atmosphere, in 
outer space and under water, accompanied 
by an interim arrangement suspending all 
underground tests, taking as a basic the 
eight-nation memorandum and taking into 
consideration other proposals presented at 
the seventeenth session of the General As- 
sembly, such interim agreement to include 
adequate assurances for effective detection 
and identification of seismic events by an 
international scientific commission.” 73 

This paragraph was supported by the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 7 
of the 8 new members of the Eighteen Na- 
tion Disarmament Committee. It was op- 
posed only by the Soviet bloc.™* It was the 
first proposal for an interim arrangement 
with international verification. When the 
Eighteen Nation Disarmament Committee re- 
convened, a Swedish move to implement the 
proposal won wide support but was quickly 
rejected by the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union was unable to win sup- 
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port for a new moratorium. Ambassador 
Tsarapkin announced on December 7 that 
the Soviet Union was prepared to stop all 
tests on January 1 and asked whether the 
United States and the United Kingdom were 
willing to take similar action.” Ambassador 
Dean immediately replied that the United 
States would not accept “another unin- 
spected, uncontrolled moratorium on under- 
ground tests... We have had a sad and 
unfortunate experience with such unilateral 
obligations in the past, even though under- 
taken by the highest authority in the Soviet 
Union, and we do not intend to repeat that 
sad experience.” 7 

In January 1963, following an exchange of 
letters between President Kennedy and Pre- 
mier Khrushchev, high-level diplomatic 
talks on the test-ban question took place 
with the Soviet Union. President Kennedy 
stated on January 26 that he had asked the 
Atomic Energy Commission to postpone un- 
derground tests during the talks, but added 
that the United States still opposed a mora- 
torium: 

"We are maintaining the capability and 
readiness to resume our test program at any 
time. We have no intention of again accept- 
ing an indefinite moratorium on testing, and 
if it is clear we cannot achieve a workable 
agreement we will act accordingly.” 78 

In June 1963 the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union agreed to 
hold high-level test-ban discussions in Mos- 
cow. In an address of June 10 the President 
announced that the United States was in- 
definitely suspending atmospheric tests: 

“To make clear our good faith and solemn 
convictions on the matter, I now declare 
that the United States does not propose to 
conduct nuclear tests in the atmosphere so 
long as other states do not do so. We will 
not be the first to resume. Such a declaration 
is no substitute for a formal binding treaty, 
but I hope it will help us achieve one,” ™ 
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OIL DEPLETION ALLOWANCE 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the urging 
of a reduction or the elimination of the 
oil depletion allowance as a possible re- 
form to the tax program is frequently 
heard. 

Seldom do we hear any rebuttal or ex- 
planation why the oil depletion allow- 
ance was written in the law. Nor are our 
colleagues reminded that if current oil 
production incentives are abolished the 
lower income group will suffer because of 
a resulting price increase in petroleum 
products. 

Also, should this investment incentive 
be restricted, a phasing out of the cur- 
rent oil-exploration operations by the 
private sector can be expected. 

I include the Petty Oil letter of June 
28 following these remarks: 

Perry's OIL LETTER, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
June 28, 1969. 

Dear Sir: The clear conviction by a large 

majority of the Federal Power Commission 
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that all current incentives are required by 
the petroleum industry to find and develop 
needed additional natural gas reserves is en- 
couraging. 

Four of the commissioners have warned 
Congress that if incentives are cut or elimi- 
nated, then consumers will either be forced 
to pay higher prices for gas, or if prices are 
held down by FPC, supplies will shrink. 

This conviction by four of the five mem- 
bers of the commission (Chairman White, 
in effect, dissenting) has been sent to Con- 
gress by way of a letter in response to sought 
views of the commission in relationship to 
current incentives in the tax laws for the 
natural gas producer. 

The four—Bagge, Carver, O’Connor and 
Brooke—said, in effect, that the 27.5 per- 
cent depletion provision and the intangible 
expensing option permitted now should not 
be cut or reduced, in view of the grave 
need to explore for gas to meet burgeoning 
requirements by consumers. 

Since natural gas is produced, primarily, 
along with oil, their argument against re- 
ducing incentives can be applied to crude 
oil, as well. 

But, more than a conviction on tax incen- 
tives is required by the members of the FPC 
if the threatening shortage of natural gas 
is to be reversed. When White leaves, incom- 
ing Chairman John Nassikas will be faced, 
almost immediately, with the serious ques- 
tion of what can, or should, be done to en- 
courage more exploration—assuming he ac- 
cepts the arguments, and the facts, which 
are being presented ever more forcefully on a 
shortage. 

One of the most respected men in govern- 
ment, the director of the Interior's Bureau of 
Mines, John O'Leary, had flatly warned 
Congress—weeks ago—that a shortage of gas 
is threatening, might even become evident 
by next winter. What would be done? O'Leary 
at the time said he expected nothing—until 
consumer protests started to flood the White 
House. 

But President Nixon stated his conviction 
last fall during the presidential campaign 
that there is no point in regulation, just for 
regulation’s sake—and it might be wiser to 
relax some federal regulatory controls to let 
the free enterprise system work. 

It is believed that Nassikas holds to the 
same view—but how far he can go in relax- 
ing producer control remains to be seen. He 
is locked in by a Supreme Court decision of 
1956 that producers selling gas across state 
lines come under FPC jurisdiction and the 
area-rate plan of control has been endorsed, 
in every particular, by the high court, as 
well. 

The best approach still may be to encour- 
age the industry to come into FPC with 
settlement proposals—on which all major 
segments could agree—for the higher price 
(perhaps only one-cent per mcf or so) that 
they believe would pave the way for the 
needed exploration and development. Such 
approaches have foundered before, but the 
increasingly serious gas situation might spur 
the commission to take a new look at this 
idea. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES M, COLLINS. 


THIS IS MARIO ANDRETTI WEEK IN 
NAZARETH, PA. 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 
Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this is Mario Andretti Week in 
Nazareth, Pa. Mario Andretti, one of 
the Nation’s outstanding race car drivers, 
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achieved a longtime dream on Memorial 
Day, 1969, when he won the Indianapolis 
500-mile race in record time. Nazareth 
is the Pennsylvania town where Italian- 
born Mario Andretti has established his 
home. 

This week, the Borough Council of 
Nazareth renamed the street on which 
Mario lives “Victory Lane.” It is just one 
of the community’s gestures of apprecia- 
tion for its outstanding citizen. A series 
of events throughout this week afford 
Nazareth citizens, as well as residents 
of neighboring communities, an opportu- 
nity to pay tribute to Mario and his 
family. 

Mario and his wife, Dee Ann, are await- 
ing the imminent birth of their third 
child. They have two sons, Jeffrey, 5, 
and Michael, 6. 

Tomorrow night, Mario will be feted at 
a dinner in the George Washington 
Motor Lodge in Allentown. Nearly a 
thousand tickets have been sold for the 
event. 

Saturday, Nazareth will stage what 
probably will be the biggest parade in 
its history, with marching and musical 
units from scattered points along the 
eastern seaboard. 

Saturday night, his hometown will 
have another opportunity to observe 
Mario Andretti’s racing skill as he com- 
petes in the 100-mile USAC champion- 
ship race on the Nazareth National 
Speedway Track. 

Nazareth is proud of its citizen and 
champion, Mario Andretti, and I am 
proud to have him and his fine family as 
my constituents. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ HEALTH 
BENEFITS PROGRAM 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
last week, I introduced a bill, H.R. 12580, 
which would relieve employees and an- 
nuitants of the disproportionately large 
share of the premium charges under the 
Federal employees’ health benefits pro- 
gram, by requiring that the Federal Gov- 
ernment progressively increase its contri- 
bution until it eventually assumes the 
entire cost of the program. There are 
two overriding factors which have per- 
suaded me of the urgency of this legisla- 
tion, including the rising cost of medical 
care and the extent to which firms in the 
private-sector-fund plans insure their 
employees against the high costs of hos- 
pitalization, surgery, and other medical 
care. 

When first enacted in 1959, the Federal 
health benefits law provided for a Gov- 
ernment contribution which would be set 
by the Civil Service Commission within a 
specified range of not more than 50 per- 
cent of the least expensive low option 
offered by the two Government-wide 
plans. The Government contribution was 
thus geared to paying one-half the 
premium for a package of benefits which, 
while moderate in cost, would be adequate 
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for the needs of most employees. The 
initial distribution of enrollments be- 
tween self-only and family coverage, be- 
tween high and low options, and among 
the various plans resulted in the Gov- 
ernment’s contributing approximately 
38 percent or the aggregate premium for 
all enrollments, with employees and an- 
nuitants contributing the remainder. By 
1966, the Government’s share of the cost 
of health benefits had declined from 38 
percent to less than 30 percent of the 
total premium. Public Law 89-504 had the 
effect of restoring the Government con- 
tribution to its initial level of 38 percent 
of the aggregate premium, but premium 
increases in 1967, 1968, and 1969, have 
again diminished the Government con- 
tribution to approximately 27 percent of 
the aggregate premium. 

I feel that a Federal employee is pay- 
ing an extremely disproportionate share 
of the cost of whatever health plan he 
may choose, at a time when the trend in 
private industry has definitely been to- 
ward the assumption by employers of 
the full cost of employees’ health insur- 
ance programs. Many large employers— 
and the Federal Government is the larg- 
est of all—now carry the full cost and 
many small employers pay at least half 
of the cost of their employees’ health 
benefits premiums. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, in its “Digest of 100 Selected 
Health Insurance Plans,” surveyed the 
health and insurance plans provided for 
in the collective-bargaining contracts of 
a cross section of our industrial sector, 
including the major employers in the 
automobile, communications, oil, and 
steel industries. The BLS study, using 
data for the year 1966, listed 79 of 100 
companies paying the full cost of life 
insurance, while 67 of the companies paid 
the full cost of both health and life in- 
surance. The employees of those com- 
panies included in the summary which 
did not pay the full cost are required 
to pay relatively small amounts of money 
for their health insurance coverage. 

In addition to this trend, all of us 
realize that medical expenses have in- 
creased tremendously during the past 10 
years. In fact, experts say that there 
has been a 31.5 percent increase in medi- 
cal expenses during this period, at a time 
when the overall rise in the cost-of-liv- 
ing has been about 25.4 percent. This, 
of course, has put a tremendous burden 
on Federal employees and the entire con- 
sumer public. Unless appropriate action 
is taken by Congress to relieve Federal 
employees of a substantial part of this 
burden, the problem will continue to ac- 
celerate, particularly for older employees 
and annuitants whose limited incomes 
make them particularly tragic victims of 
the high cost of medical goods and serv- 
ices. 

It is time for the Federal Government 
to set the standard for employees’ health 
benefits programs. A convincing case 
exists for the full payment of the costs 
of such a program by the Government, 
and there is more than ample justifica- 
tion for the enactment by Congress of 
such a provision now, and not at some 
future date. I do not subscribe to the 
argument that such expenditures are 
out of the question because of budgetary 
considerations. It is time that we stop 
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subsidizing the arms race and the de- 
fense industry, and start directing our 
energies toward the solution of the hu- 
man problems of our individual citizens, 
in this case, those of our Federal em- 
ployees, who are usually the first to make 
the sacrifices perpetually required of our 
domestic sector. 

I hope that my sponsorship of this im- 
portant legislation, which was original- 
ly introduced by Congressman DANIELS 
of New Jersey, as H.R. 767, will be ef- 
fective in urging the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee to institute 
action on the provisions included in this 
proposal. 


U.S. JAYCEES RECEIVE FORD 
FOUNDATION GRANT 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, a significant announcement 
was made today by the Ford Foundation 
when they granted $250,000 to the U.S. 
Jaycees for Operation Opportunity. 

This is the first grant ever made by 
the Ford Foundation to assist a major 
national voluntary organization. The 
volunteer work of the Jaycees because of 
this grant will be expanded and en- 
hanced. I salute the Jaycees and would 
like to include at this point the text of 
the announcement for the information of 
my colleagues: 

U.S. JAYCEES RECEIVE Forp FOUNDATION 

GRANT 

The Ford Foundation today announced & 
$250,000 grant to be used by The United 
States Jaycees for “Operation Opportunity,” 
a nationwide volunteer effort to deal with 
the problems of disadvantaged Americans. 

The grant to The United States Jaycees 
Foundation will be used by the Jaycees to 
involve its members in programs to improve 
the lives of the poor, especially of minority 
groups, in rural and urban settings. Funds 
will support the training of local and na- 
tional staff and thousands of volunteers to 
direct projects in education, housing, em- 
ployment, job training and recreation. Man- 
uals and handbooks describing how projects 
can be carried out will also be published. 

“Operation Opportunity” has already en- 
listed over 5,000 Jaycee chapters in various 
cities in such activities as sponsorship of 
housing projects, job fairs, and organized 
campaigns for housing code enforcement. 
The Jaycees have also published an “Opera- 
tion Opportunity” manual and distributed 
70,000 copies to local chapters and project 
leaders. 

Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, George Romney, has described “Opera- 
tion Opportunity” as “most encouraging to 
those of us who have advocated private 
solutions to public problems,” 

The United States Jaycees was founded 
in 1920 as a small St. Louis social and cul- 
tural society. Since then, it has expanded 
into a national organization concerned with 
civic improvement and with developing the 
competitive and leadership qualities of its 
members. Currently, the Jaycees have a male 
membership of more than 300,000 between 
the ages of 21 and 35 organized into 6,400 
chapters throughout the United States. Na- 
tional headquarters are located in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

“Operation Opportunity,” introduced by 
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The United States Jaycees in July, 1968, is the 
first national model program intended to 
demonstrate what the “civic service” volun- 
teer in America can do to meet human prob- 
lems. 

Jaycee chapters, through the program, are 
encouraged to identify community need; 
identify available community resources; 
match resources to need; establish priorities 
and map a plan of attack. 

The chapters are urged to look into such 
potential problem areas as housing, educa- 
tion, employment, recreation, personal de- 
velopment, health, and governmental serv- 
ices, 

When the problems have been identified, a 
large part of the resource identification is 
encouraged from other private sector orga- 
nizations and groups in the community. 
Where possible a wide-spread mobilization 
of “private sector” groups is attempted. 

Through the program, and the concept of 
those with special talents and resources, 
helping individuals help themselves, The 
United States Jaycees hope to bring about 
attitude change at the community level— 
or at least create the environment for change. 

The program is not intended as a substi- 
tute for governmental efforts to meet human 
needs, but rather as a supplement to such 
efforts. 


AMERICAN OPTOMETRIC 
ASSOCIATION 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, I would like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the meeting of 
several thousand members of the Ameri- 
can Optometric Association this week in 
my home city of Philadelphia, the birth- 
place of American optometry, for the 
72d annual congress of their organiza- 
tion. 

I believe this is an appropriate occa- 
sion to salute the 15,500 members of the 
American Optometric Association who 
have dedicated their lives to the profes- 
sional vision care of all Americans. 
These men and women undergo a 6-year 
course of study to prepare themselves 
for their highly skilled specialty, and 
they play an increasingly important 
role in the health care of our citizens of 
all ages. 

Because optometrists practice in cities 
and towns of all sizes in every State of 
the Union, their unique abilities are 
available to all individuals who need 
optometric care. Their geographic dis- 
tribution, coupled with the awareness of 
the public need for optometric services, 
and the excellent education afforded by 
10 schools and colleges of optometry, 
have earned the profession of optometry 
an enviable reputation as “America’s 
first line of defense against blindness.” 

Optometrists are the first vision care 
professionals consulted by an over- 
whelming majority of Americans. They 
are, therefore, responsible for the early 
detection of diseases of the eye which 
could lead to blindness if not promptly 
detected and cared for. 

Our great Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania boasts a long and proud associa- 
tion with the profession of vision care. 
Philadelphia was the home of John Mc- 
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Allister and his son, John, Jr., who 
developed the skills associated with de- 
tection and correction of refractive 
errors of the human eye. The McAllisters 
had the avid support and encouragement 
of an inventive contemporary, Benjamin 
Franklin, who is credited with invention 
of the bifocal lens. 

Perhaps it was only natural, then, that 
Philadelphia was the logical site for the 
Pennsylvania College of Optometry when 
it was founded by Dr. Albert Fitch in 
1919. This is the golden anniversary year 
of PCO, an event the AOA officially ob- 
serves by holding its 72d annual meeting 
in Philadelphia this week. 

The Pennsylvania College of Optom- 
etry is a fully accredited nonprofit insti- 
tution partially supported by Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania appropriations. 
This fine college has graduated 2,914 op- 
tometrists in its 50 years of service. And 
enrollment for the next academic year 
has already reached 421 students. 

Always a leader in its field, Pennsyl- 
vania College of Optometry was first 
among institutions of its type to expand 
its curriculum to a full 6-year course of 
instruction, including 2 years of preop- 
tometry and 4 years of graduate work. 

People of my district and throughout 
Pennsylvania have every reason to take 
pride in the long and happy relationship 
between the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania and the profession of optometry 
which, through its practitioners, has 
made and continues to make such a val- 
uable contribution to the general health 
and visual health of our citizens. 

I hope each of my colleagues will join 


me in offering this body’s sincere vote 
of thanks to the optometrists of America 
and our congratulations to the American 
Optometric Association on the occasion 
of its 72d annual congress in Phila- 
delphia. 


WASHINGTON’S WATER PROBLEM: 
AN EXAMPLE OF NEGLIGENT 
PLANNING 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
Washington Post carries a hard-hitting 
commentary by Drew Pearson which 
echoes strongly a theme I have urged for 
years—that adequate future water sup- 
plies for our vast and growing popula- 
tion can only come from present plan- 
ning and funding. It is ironic that this 
Nation can expend planning, foresight, 
and money to land on the moon, but can- 
not expend the effort, ingenuity, and 
funds necessary to assure a lasting sup- 
ply of that most precious commodity, 
clean water, to preserve the people on the 
planet earth. 

On July 16, a prediction I made 8 years 
ago in 1957, will, unfortunately, come 
true: we will have landed men on the 
moon before we have solved our water 
pollution problems on earth. Our failure 
to make a significant breakthrough in the 
clean water crisis amounts to a national 
tragedy and I submit the following article 
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in testimony to that unfortunate truth, 
in the hope that by drawing attention 
to our abilities for organized planning 
and funding, we may now exercise them 
in the direction of more effective water 
pollution control. 

Drew Pearson’s column follows: 

DROUGHT PERIL Is RESULT or NEGLECT 

(By Drew Pearson) 


Along the Atlantic seaboard right now are 
two illustrations of man’s efficiency in 
achieving the thrills of life and man's inef- 
ficiency in not achieving the necessities of 
life. 

At Cape Kennedy, the United States is 
about to launch the most carefully rehearsed, 
most expensive, most unnecessary project of 
this century by which man will reach a 
piece of drab, radioactive, lava-like real estate 
hitherto romantic because of distance—the 
moon. 

The launching will succeed because a vast 
amount of money and the best scientific 
brains in America over a period of seven 
years have been lavished on this moon shot. 
Meanwhile, up the Atlantic coast, the Capital 
which voted the $20 billion to reach the 
moon is desperately short of the second es- 
sential to man’s life—water—all because of 
lack of planning, lack of foresight, and lack 
of money—the same ingredients which have 
put the moon shot on the verge of success. 

The Potomac River from which the Capi- 
tol of the United States draws its water, 
is gradually drying up. Its upper reaches are 
so shallow that rocks stick out of the stream 
bed like the bones of a starving old woman. 
Drained by communities and real estate de- 
velopments along its banks, the upper Po- 
tomac is starving. 

Below, as it flows through Washington, the 
once majestic river has become an open 
sewer. Two hundred and forty million gal- 
lons of human excrement, detergents, wash 
water and industrial waste are poured daily 
into the river. 

Not even fish can live long in this poison- 
ous water. The days when small boys 
splashed and cavorted off the piers of Alex- 
andria are no more. The bacteria count is 
100 times higher than the level considered 
safe for swimming. 
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However, none of this had to happen. 
Twenty-five years ago, the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration foresaw the fact that growing Wash- 
ington would need more water, and the 
Army Engineers prepared a comprehensive 
plan for a far-flung system of dams and res- 
ervoirs on the Potomac and its tributaries. 

Immediately there was an outcry from real 
estate interests and big farmers whose land 
would be inundated. The plan was shelved. 
It was revived under Mr. Kennedy, only to 
be shelved again. This time the conservation- 
ists joined the real estate interests. 

There was talk of small dams instead of 
big ones—dams which would not spoil the 
river’s natural beauty. But nothing was done. 
There was a lot of talk. A tri-state commis- 
sion was appointed. Surveys were made. Com- 
missions traveled up and down the river, 
inspecting the Virginia and Maryland trib- 
utaries. But nothing happened. 

The plight of the Potomac is not confined 
to the Capital alone. It illustrates what is 
happening all over the United States, from 
New York City where drinking water is still 
not served in restaurants, to Chicago which 
is reaching farther and farther into Lake 
Michigan for its water. 

Gradually at first, but now accelerating 
rapidly as the population grows, water is be- 
coming a problem. Yet the same ingenuity 
used in reaching the moon would solve our 
water problems. 

There is an illustration. Russia has re- 
versed the direction of some of its great rivers 
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which flow into the barren Artic where they 
freeze and are wasted. What a communistic 
nation can do, presumably a capitalistic na- 
tion can do—if it eschews politics. 

For less money than it takes to reach the 
moon, the Missouri River could be diverted 
westward at around Omaha and made to flow 
through the parched plains of Nebraska, 
Kansas and Texas instead of adding its vast 
volume to the already brimful Mississippi. 

What the Nation need, however, is a water 
pollution czar who can look ahead, make 
plans, spend money, as the moon-shooters 
have done. Until that time, the city of Wash- 
ington will be periodically starved for water, 
as will other cities of this short-sighted 
nation. 


DR. ROBERT D. CLARK 
HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent days we have heard 
much about student unrest and we have 
heard a great deal of criticism, much of 
it unjustified, of college presidents and 
professors. I have been impressed by the 
sound and fury of the comment, but I 
have not been impressed by the quality 
of the discussion. In fact, it appears that 
most of those who have been talking are 
more interested in playing politics with 
the campus unrest than with solving the 
problems of our campuses. 

I, for one, believe there are answers 
to college unrest, answers other than 
bayonets, shotguns, and tear gas. 

In my own congressional district in 
California some of these answers have 
been implemented and they work. Dr. 
Robert D. Clark, president of San Jose 
State College, has faced and has dealt 
with the same kind of problems that 
wrecked the University of California at 
Berkeley and San Francisco State Col- 
lege. He did not play politics in an effort 
to advance his position, either as a State 
college president, or on the statewide 
political scene. Instead, he succeeded in 
grappling with those problems and in 
bringing peace to his campus. Sadly, Dr. 
Clark is leaving San Jose State College 
to become the president of the University 
of Oregon. His views of campus unrest 
are far more realistic and far more help- 
ful than those I have heard elsewhere. 

I recommend his views to my col- 
leagues in this House and include them 
in this RECORD: 

STATEMENT BY Dr, ROBERT D. CLARK 

I wish to share with you my very real con- 
cern about the effects of possible federal 
legislation in matter of campus unrest. The 
American tradition of local autonomy in ed- 
ucation is more than a slogan—it is sup- 
ported by the very real conviction that local 
programs and problems are best understood 
and more effectively resolved by local au- 
thority; I share this conviction. 

I admit that during the past two years 
college and universities have been exposed 
by this activist generation as operating 
under archaic rules and regulations, which 
do not properly reflect the tenor of the 
times; and as being enmeshed in bureau- 
cratic procedures which delay implementa- 
tion of programs and constructive sugges- 
tions. History illustrates again and again 
that creative change is usually sponsored by 
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a society’s young and that such change as 
is accepted by that society is effected through 
guidance and modification of the middle- 
aged generation. As I see it, the responsibil- 
ity for constructive channeling of student 
unrest with its surface manifestation of vio- 
lence and demonstration rests squarely with 
the individual institutions. I offer the spe- 
cifics of actions undertaken on this campus 
as an example that such responsibility is 

and assumed by academic ad- 
ministration. 

First the academic institution ought to 
take a position that recognizes the need for 
change, 

For this College this has meant radical 
revisions of curriculum for interested stu- 
dents without jettisoning the curriculum 
which is satisfactory to the majority. Ex- 
amples of the approach include the develop- 
ment of our Black Studies and Mexican- 
American Studies programs. 

Second, the institution ought to include 
student participation in campus affairs. 

This College has invited student participa- 
tion in all Academic Council (faculty policy 
body) committees and special student liai- 
son committees of the six College Schools. 
The College position has meant talking to 
and listening to students—permitting them 
to have some freedom of discussion on cam- 
pus, to invite speakers of their choice, and 
to have an open forum on our Seventh Street 
Mall. We have attempted to minimize the 
bureaucracy restrictions on their activities, 
but nonetheless have strongly urged adher- 
ence to established regulations and the en- 
forcement of these regulations through stu- 
dent government agencies. 

Third, the institution ought to formulate 
a modern code of student conduct and 
responsibility. 

San Jose State College has established a 
specific code of student conduct and stu- 
dents have a major role in enforcing it. In- 
stances of unrest experienced here in 1967 
and 1968 were more difficult to handle be- 
cause of an archaic code of generalized “thou 
shalt nots” written into state legislation. 
One of the first steps to rectify this situation 
was the development of our code. 

Fourth, the institution should establish on 
going relationships with local police. 

We have developed a cooperative meaning- 
ful relationship with the local police depart- 
ment. By establishing a liaison committee the 
membership of which included two or three 
officers (at times the Chief himself) stu- 
dents, faculty and administrators, the Col- 
lege was able to determine the impact of 
planned activities and their relationship to 
campus and civil regulations. Our not having 
this kind of working relationship previously 
resulted in the November 1967 Dow Demon- 
stration with squads of riot police and tear 
gas on campus. Unfortunate as the demon- 
stration and police involvement was at the 
time, it resulted in the development of our 
Liaison Committee which has been an effec- 
tive tool ever since. 

Fifth, the administration of an institu- 
tion should be willing to acknowledge and 
accommodate logical student requests while 
reserving the right to deny improper sug- 
gestions. 

When we felt students were right, no mat- 
ter how crudely or impolitely expressed, this 
administration has attempted to recognize 
and act positively on suggestions (called “de- 
mands” these days) outlined even if, on oc- 
casion, we might be considered to be in an 
embarrassing position. At the same time, 
when we thought the students were wrong 
we drew the line and said no to what they 
asked. In two instances this meant we posted 
considerable numbers of uniformed police 
in our stadium during publicly attended 
events. After such instances we have at- 
tempted to move forward with positive pro- 
grams—and have had reasonable success, 
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Sixth, in recognition of human behavior 
patterns and role playing in unfamiliar or 
new situations, the institution should as 
clearly as possible define suggested courses 
of action and areas of responsibility for 
faculty and administration during instances 
of campus unrest. 

At San Jose State College in January 1969 
we invited legal counsel to present to mem- 
bers of our administrative staff the body of 
State, Board of Trustees and campus laws 
policy which obtain during student unrest. 
In April a document on Campus Security 
Measures was distributed to faculty and staff. 


URGENT ACTION NEEDED TO ALLE- 
VIATE SUFFERING FROM JET 
NOISE 


HON. ALLARD K. LOWENSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to remind the House today of the 
terrible problems resulting from jet noise 
in many communities across the Nation. 
The Congress passed legislation last 
year that was supposed to alleviate these 
problems. The Federal Aviation Admini- 
stration has not acted to implement the 
spirit of the legislation. So summer is 
here again, and matters are worse than 
ever in hundreds of towns that border on 
airports. 

The harassment of the people by jet 
aircraft must stop. The people have been 
patient—perhaps too patient—and it is 
impertinent to ask them to accept for 
yet another summer the undue burdens 
they have already borne for too long. 

Social functions are impaired; meet- 
ings abandoned. Health is imperiled. 
Homes become noise tunnels. Sleep is 
disturbed. We approach the point where 
hearing itself will be damaged. It is im- 
possible to tell residents of the Five 
Towns, Long Beach, and Atlantic Beach, 
in my district that they should stand idly 
by if the assault continues unabated, 
sometimes for five straight nights, or en- 
tire weekends. 

The behavior of the Federal Aviation 
Administration in the face of this situa- 
tion is incomprehensible. 

It is not as if nothing can be done. 
What, in fact, makes the present state 
of affairs so totally unacceptable is pre- 
cisely that there is no shortage of pos- 
sible measures that could bring relief 
quickly. Yet nothing is done. 

Last year the Congress gave the FAA 
the responsibility to set the jet noise 
standards. In the October FAA noise 
abatement newsletter, it was stated that 
hearings were to be held on the new pro- 
posed noise standards in February, so 
that they could be in effect by “this sum- 
mer.” 

It is now “this summer,” and now we 
are told that the FAA may not even hold 
hearings. When I inquired about the 
hearings, I was informed that a decision 
about when to hold them was to have 
been made June 25. 

I wrote to the FAA explaining how 
unwise and unjust it would be to decide 
not to hold hearings or to delay them. 
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Furthermore, I expressed an interest in 
testifying if hearings were held. Now I 
am informally advised that the decision 
about whether there will actually be 
moet will not be made until mid- 
July. 

Meanwhile the poundings of jet planes 
continue, and so does the indifference 
of the FAA to its mandate under the law, 
or its incapacity to function in the spirit 
of the law. 

We shall, therefore, hold our own 
hearings on July 12. We shall examine 
at that time not merely the problems 
presented by the unabated continuation 
of the noise itself, but also the problems 
caused by the inaction of the FAA. Rep- 
resentatives of all levels of government 
with responsibility to this community are 
being invited, as well as spokesmen for 
all interested parties. Anyone with any- 
thing to contribute is welcome to take 
part. Above all, these hearings will con- 
sider what steps may properly be taken 
by the community and Congress to com- 
pel the airlines and the FAA to take steps 
immediately to ease the situation. 

This is a national problem. Its impli- 
cations are obvious for people all over 
America. Under our Constitution, indi- 
vidual rights do not cease when the 
transgressors are powerful corporations, 
especially powerful corporations vested 
in the public interest, and often subsi- 
dized by public funds. Many Members of 
the House and Senate are deeply con- 
cerned about the apparent failure of the 
FAA to act in the spirit of the law 
adopted last year. 

They will be heard from if relief is not 
forthcoming here and in other distressed 
communities. 

I hope we will be spared further pro- 
tests that nothing can be done. If we can 
land a man on the moon this July, we can 
decrease the noise level of jet airplanes 
landing in Queens this July. 

I include the following suggestions as 
a guideline for our appropriate officials 
to consider and implement: 

First. The redistribution system be- 
tween 22-R and 13-R—which has al- 
ready been accepted in principle by the 
FAA—should be implemented immedi- 
ately. To wait until after the summer to 
implement this proposal is a gross in- 
justice to the people of the Five Towns. 

Second. A schedule for a retrofit pro- 
gram should be drawn up and prepara- 
tions for an implementation program 
should begin. A recent NASA report 
states: 

Available information indicates that in- 
let noise suppression of 10 PNdB ... can be 
achieved with an acoustically treated inlet. 


I see no reason such a program should 
be delayed any longer. 

Third. Additional noise abatement 
operating procedures should be consid- 
ered. It would be interesting to know 
why a two segment climb-out—which is 
sometimes used at national airports— 
should not be used at Kennedy Airport. 
The feasibility of using a four-degree 
approach glide angle should be consid- 
ered. 

Fourth. The proposed FAA noise limits 
of 103-108 PNdB for new aircraft should 
be adopted. The monitoring points 
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should not be located where the FAA 
proposes, but should instead be on the 
extended runway center line 2,500 feet 
from the threshold. Moreover, “Beating 
the Box” with the help of an airline 
truck cannot be tolerated. 

It should not require hearings, how- 
ever, to initiate steps to halt a practice 
which seems designed to make a mockery 
of even the inadequate noise-control 
standards that now are supposed to be 
enforced at Kennedy Airport. I refer to 
the continuation of “Test Able” by Pan 
American Airways and several other air- 
lines, a process unofficially known as 
“Beating the Box.” 

William E. Burrows, writing in the 
New York Times, reports that a man 
hired by Pan American sits in a radio 
truck near the New York Port Author- 
ity, and signals outgoing aircraft as they 
approach. In Mr. Burrows’ words: 

When he (the truck operator) said “Mark,” 
the airliner almost stopped climbing and 
settled at about 500 feet for 10 seconds. The 
pilot—had reduced his engine power and 
the noise. When the plane which Mr. Hall 
(the truck operator) had been directing 


passed the vicinity of the box and had begun 
flying directly over Inwood, the pilot added 
power and resumed his climb. Residents of 
the village might have said the noise was 
(Port Authority's 


objectionable but the 
monitoring) box did not. 


A representative for Pan American has 
said that “Test Able” is a noise-moni- 
toring procedure established by Pan 
American to make certain that Pan Am 
jets—and other airlines availing them- 
selves of this service—‘perform proper- 
ly at take-off” and do not make a “low 
climb-out.” 

It is a procedure, he added, designed 
to measure jet noise “just at the thresh- 
old.” And this spokesman for Pan Am 
told a member of my staff that “it may 
be” that the noise generated by the com- 
pany’s jets—and others—is in excess of 
port authority standards just beyond the 
monitoring point in Inwood. “Other peo- 
ple,” he said, “are monitoring out there.” 

Under these circumstances, one won- 
ders why an airplane cannot remain at 
the lower power setting until it passes 
over the noise-sensitive area. One won- 
ders why some airlines seem less con- 
cerned about the noise emitted by their 
jets after they pass the monitoring point 
than they are about the noise emitted 
above the monitoring point. When con- 
cern decreases as noise levels rise, an air- 
line must be suspected of committing a 
moral as well as a physical affront to the 
afflicted communities, 

We would be delighted to discover that 
this inference is unfair, that “Test Able” 
is not really a euphemism for “Breaking 
the Box.” In any event, I call upon Pan 
American Airways and the port author- 
ity to give such an explanation, to justify 
the continued use of “Test Able” or to 
discontinue its use forthwith. Surely it is 
not unreasonable to suggest that the air- 
lines must at the least comply with exist- 
ing regulations. 

If the FAA is, in fact, not prepared to 
take immediate action consistent with 
previous legislative intent, I know that 
Congressmen from all over the country 
will join me in taking action this session 
to relieve the suffering from jet noise. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
GUIDELINES FOR DeMOLAYS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege and honor to accompany 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Honor- 
able John H. Chafee, to Kansas City on 
Tuesday, July 1, for his appearance at 
the International DeMolay Conference 
held in Municipal Stadium, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Secretary Chafee was one of sever- 
al distinguished internationally known 
speakers who appeared before the con- 
ference, which commemorated the 50th 
anniversary of DeMolay. 

It was a thrill to witness from the 
platform those young men from every 
State as well as representatives from 
other countries in this hemisphere listen 
with careful attention to the proceed- 
ings of the conference. 

There is a growing appreciation of the 
good accomplished by this excellent 
youth fraternity, which on its 50th an- 
niversary finds itself still young, healthy, 
and vigorous. 

The order was founded by Jacques 
DeMolay who was the last Grand Mas- 
ter of the Knights Templar, a powerful 
medieval order of soldier monks who 
fought the Moslems for possession of 
the Holy Land. 

Because he had allegedly departed 
from his vows of poverty and had 
amassed wealth, he was summoned to 
France by Pope Clement V to answer 
to charges. He was sentenced to death 
and burned at the stake. Because of these 
events, in the initiation of a DeMolay, 
the ritual symbolizes the trial and death 
of Jacques. 

The seven cardinal virtues which by 
prescription must be listed in order are 
reverence, patriotism, courtesy, filial 
love, comradeship, cleanness—not clean- 
liness—and fidelity. This great order of 
youth was founded in Kansas City on 
March 18 in 1919 by the late Frank S. 
Land, along with nine teenage youths for 
the purpose of helping young men be- 
come better citizens and promote Free- 
masonry. 

Today there are 2,500 active chapters 
in the United States, Mexico, Canada, 
and Western Germany. Some of the ac- 
tivities of the organization are to spon- 
sor teenage safety contests, anticom- 
munism programs and antinarcotics 
forums, and oratorical contests. 

Along with his thousands of listeners 
I was impressed by the remarks of Secre- 
tary Chafee, who after commenting upon 
DeMolay’s famous “seven cardinal vir- 
tues” offered five admonitions which he 
hoped would be useful to the member- 
ship of DeMolay. After being reminded 
of these five guidelines to conduct one’s 
life, it was my prompt and easy con- 
clusion that the Secretary’s speech had 
application not only to members of 
DeMolay and youth in general, but to 
every one of us It is for that reason that 
I wanted to share his excellent speech 
with my fellow Members and with all 
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who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Secretary Chafee’s remarks follow: 


REMARKS BY HONORABLE JOHN H. CHAFEE, 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, AT INTERNATIONAL 
DEMOLAY CONFERENCE, MUNICIPAL STADIUM, 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Turspay, Jury 1, 1969 
I'm delighted to be here to participate in 

this exciting 50th Anniversary and Inter- 

national Conference of DeMolay. 

Terrific organization. 

Such a rich heritage—ever since days of 
founding here in Kansas City by Frank Land 
50 years ago with 9 boys. 

Alumni roster reads like “Who's Who.” 
Walt Disney, Alvin Dark, Bob Mathias and 
General McConnell—150 members of whom 
have served in Congress. 

Just returned from Vietnam—Senior Ma- 
rine General in charge of entire Northern 
Area near DMZ, General Herman Nickerson 
is a DeMolay man. 

Everyone is interested in this organiza- 
tion, including President Nixon—whose shoes 
I'm filling—he regrets can’t be here and ex- 
tends personal best wishes. If he wasn’t busy 
shepherding his legislation through Con- 
gress he'd be here. 

You are growing up in the most exciting 
period in world’s history—outstanding char- 
acteristic appears to be speed of change. 

Things achieved never dreamed possible 
when you were born—going to the moon, 
crossing Atlantic in 3 hours, satellite com- 
munications, heart transplants, ending of 
segregation. 

At the same time an unsettling period— 
old standards being swept away—seems so 
hard to tell what’s right and what's wrong. 
Is it filth or is it art? What’s legitimate pro- 
test and what's destructive violence? Why is 
it wrong to evict the Dean from the Adminis- 
tration Building, yet virtuous to have heaved 
stolen tea into the Boston Harbor? What is 
cheating—doesn't everyone do it on their 
Income Tax, Expense Account, or try to sneak 
things through Customs? Why’s Marijuana 
illegal and liquor legal when either can 
render one incoherent? Does religion have a 
purpose? 

It is difficult to know where to turn— 
where are the enduring standards? If this is 
so, why is it such a great time to live? How 
can I justify that claim, especially in a period 
when man has developed the capability to 
kill 100,000,000 fellow humans? 

My reasoning is as follows. The very mir- 
acles that are being wrought in speed of 
transport, exploration of space, break- 
throughs in medicine, development of rock- 
ets and nuclear weapons—all these give man 
as great a chance to improve the world as 
they do to wreck it. The tools are there to do 
either on a far grander scale than ever 
before. 

Just as our scientists can develop a nerve 
gas to quickly and quietly kill thousands, 
so they are relentlessly tracking down that 
ruthless and non-selective killer cancer. 

Certainly the Nuclear Age means possible 
instantaneous destruction—yet its very awe- 
inspiring finality may lead to a period of 
peace the length of which the world hasn't 
previously seen. Man makes the choice. 

But the magnificent future before you is 
not solely because of scientific or techni- 
cal achievements. It is also because man is 
demonstrating a willingness and has the re- 
sources to come to grips with age old in- 
justices and waste that he never before was 
prepared to face. Here in this country we 
finally are determined as a nation to elimi- 
nate segregation. We’ve made it a national 
goal not just to have equality of opportunity 
regardless of color but equality of results. 

At long last we're engaged in a concerted 
effort to improve our environment, end air 
and water pollution, and do something about 
the dreariness of our cities. 

These are incredibly difficult challenges— 
ones that will call forth our very best. You 
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should count yourselves lucky that you are 
alive at this period, living in this era that 
promises so many opportunities to improve 
this earth, man’s relations with man, to 
really make it a better tomorrow, to literally 
reach the stars, touch the oceans depths 
and make this a green and pleasant land. 
How much you contribute, how well you do 
it, and how much you enjoy it, is up to you. 

I would briefly like to offer five suggestions 
that might be helpful—some guidelines 
which, coupled with De Molay’s famous 
“Seven Cardinal Virtues’—hopefully, you 
will find useful: 

First, don’t be a cynic—always attributing 
questionable motives to others, always think- 
ing everyone is in something for what he 
can get out of it. Remember there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of devoted unselfish peo- 
ple in this land of ours who are striving 
to improve it and many of them are right in 
your organization—so be proud of them, 
of yourselves and of the Order of DeMolay. 

Second, have a sense of adventure and 
excitement in your life. If the cause is hon- 
orable and appeals to you, hurl yourself into 
it. And don’t spend all your time planning 
what is best for your future or your career, 
worrying that the venture might not suc- 
ceed, Have that spirit best epitomized by 
Theodore Roosevelt when he said: 

“Far better it is to dare mighty things, 
to win glorious triumphs, even though 
checkered by failure, than to take rank with 
those poor spirits who neither enjoy much 
nor suffer much, because they live in the 
gray twilight that knows not victory nor 
defeat.” 

Third, remember you'll get out of any 
job about what you put into it, so don’t set- 
tle for mediocrity. Give your best and you'll 
always be glad. When and if you go into the 
military service, seek out responsibility and 
accept it, learn from it. Don’t look on this 
as a lost period of your life, most of our great 
leaders have looked back on their time in 
the service as a magnificent training and ex- 
perience: Winston Churchill, John F, Ken- 
nedy, and Mr. Nixon to cite but three. 

Fourth, care for your health. It is the most 
precious asset you have. You have an ob- 
ligation to keep yourselves fit. 

Fifth, make up your minds now that you 
will devote some portion of your life to pub- 
lic service, to helping this old democracy of 
ours to function by either assisting in poli- 
tics or hopefully running as a candidate 
yourself. Only if this nation has good men 
willing to come forward and serve in political 
Office will we be able to attain the golden 
promise that the future holds out to us. 

This was worded far better than I can say 
2,400 years ago by Pericles of Greece when 
he said: 

“We do not say that a man who takes no 
interest in politics minds his own business. 
We say he has no business here at all.” 


PLAN FOR PEACE 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
concerned with the war in Vietnam and 
efforts being made at the Paris peace 
talks to end it. Since our young citizens’ 
futures are so closely linked to the ap- 
palling war and the struggle for peace, 
they are particularly concerned with the 
urgency of the matter. 

In the June 26 issue of the Roslyn 
News, I came across an article which ex- 
emplifies how concerned many of our 
youth are that peace in Vietnam be 
forthcoming. Two Roslyn High School 
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freshman have drawn up their own plan 
for peace in Vietnam. Douglas Morris, of 
80 Willow Gate, Roslyn, and Steven 
Rosenwasser, of 138 Westwood Circle, 
Roslyn, both undertook individual proj- 
ects—Morris taking the South Viet- 
namese side and Rosenwasser the op- 
posing one—and drew up peace plans. 

Since their proposals, after they com- 
bined them, exhibited intelligence and 
concern, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I would like to include their pro- 
posals in the Recorp: 


VIETNAM TREATY: Two STUDENTS Draw UP A 
PLAN FOR PEACE 


The treaty follows: 

1. All following points will be supervised 
by a Control Commission composed of equal 
representatives of the National Liberation 
Front, Saigon government, Hanoi govern- 
ment, Canada, North Korea, and Tanzania, 
or forces agreed upon by all sides, being half 
international and half Vietnamese. This 
commission must act by a vote of not less 
than 75 per cent. 

2. Upon promulgation of this document, 
the North and South Vietnamese govern- 
ments will arrange for a posta] system, free 
visitation, and resumption of trade between 
the two areas. 

3. Until a new Vietnamese government is 
installed a Vietnamese Commission will co- 
ordinate the economic rebuilding of this 
war-torn Vietnam. 

4. (a) Within one year, all non-Vietnamese 
troops will be withdrawn from Vietnam and 
all non-Vietnamese bases will be liquidated. 

(b) Within one year, all Vietnamese 


troops will disband within Vietnam. 

(c) All members of the Army of the Re- 
public of Vietnam or the Vietnamese Peo- 
ple’s Army will be paid their salary for two 
years. They will be paid by their former gov- 


ernments unless official reunification occurs 
before the end of two years. In that case, 
the new government will pay the remainder 
of the Salaries. 

(d) Arrangements will be made for the 
return of all prisoners within one year. 

5. (a) Before reunification, the Control 
Commission will call in United Nations 
troops, when necessary to defend Vietnam 
against any foreign power. 

(b) For the first five years after reunifi- 
cation the new government of a reunified 
Vietnam will call in United Nations troops, 
when necessary, to defend Vietnam against 
any foreign power. 

(c) Five years after the establishment of 
a reunified Vietnam, and for each subsequent 
five years, the Vietnamese government will 
decide whether to maintain their country 
under the protection of United Nations 
forces, or to create a Vietnamese Army for 
the sole purpose of the defense of the 
country. 

6. (a) Within a year of the promulgation 
of this document, democratic elections will 
be held to choose members of an assembly 
which will draw up a constitution of a re- 
unified Vietnam. The constitution will be 
completed within 18 months of the promul- 
gation of this treaty. 

(b) Within two years of the promulgation 
of this document, elections will be held for 
a new government of a reunified Vietnam. 

(c) Exact dates of these elections will be 
determined by the Control Commission. 

(ad) Details of elections will be announced 
six months in advance. 

7. All people and groups will be granted 
amnesty from any accusation concerning any 
act prior to reunification so that all may 
begin life anew. 

8. The reunified Vietnam will not join any 
military alliances and will not permit any 
foreign bases nor foreign forces on its soil 

The treaty stipulations were the students 
own, they said. Perhaps Paris needs two 
more at the peace table. 
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THE EFFECTS OF GROWING OVER- 
SEAS AFFILIATES 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in mid-March, I urged an ad- 
ministration investigation of the pirating 
of jobs to the overseas operations of 
American companies. This is a repugnant 
practice that has grown out of a loophole 
in tariff regulations, which was created 
to encourage the use of American goods 
in foreign manufactures. 

In recent years, a number of domestic 
firms have abused this loophole, section 
807 TSUS, to establish plants in slave 
wage foreign countries as a means of 
avoiding the living wages paid American 
labor. 

Because I felt that there was no suffi- 
cient evidence to call for repeal of section 
807, I urged the administration to in- 
vestigate its use. I was informed that con- 
sideration was given to a study by the 
Departments of State, Commerce, Labor, 
and the Tariff Commission. However, ne 
action has yet been sanctioned by the 
administration. 

The issue raised here is both sensitive 
and many faceted. As an article in this 
morning’s Wall Street Journal suggests, 
the growth of overseas affiliates affects 
not only the domestic job market, but 
it must be considered in the light of this 
country’s dwindling trade surplus. Be- 
cause of the importance of this issue, I 
include the following newspaper story 
in the RECORD: 

U.S. AFFILIATES ABROAD CHALLENGE FIRMS 
HERE BY EXPANDING EXPORTS—RISING FOR- 
EIGN COMPETITION CUTS INTO TRADE SUR- 
PLUS, PROMPTING OFFICIAL CONCERN—LOST 
JOBS IN PHILADELPHIA 

(By J. Russell Boner) 

Lonpon.—A worrisome new factor is emerg- 
ing in the problem of America’s dwindling 
trade surplus: The U.S.-owned foreign sub- 
sidiary that exports to third countries, 
including the U.S. 

U.S. companies are forming more and more 
of these export-oriented subsidiaries to cash 
in on low foreign wages and on a provision 
of U.S. tariff regulations that cuts duties on 
products assembled abroad by American 
firms. An apparent increase in exports by the 
subsidiaries is undermining the U.S. trade 
surplus and thus aggravating the balance 
of payments problem, 

Of course, American concerns have had 
subsidiaries abroad for decades, and the 
earnings of many bolstered the U.S. balance 
of payments in past years. But now there’s 
growing concern that their net contribution 
is diminishing. 

COMPETING FOR MARKETS 

A major reason is that exports of the for- 
eign subsidiaries are competing increasingly 
against American-made products in third 
countries and, more strikingly, in America 
itself. Today U.S. subsidiaries abroad ship 
home tires from Peru, autos from Germany, 
radios from Formosa and skis from Austria. 
Statistical measurements of this phenom- 
enon are still sketchy, but the influx of 
imports seems to be growing. 

Some indications: 

Weyenberg Shoe Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, is building a $4.8 million plant in 
Dundalk, Ireland. Weyenberg plans to export 
the plant’s entire output of 750,000 pairs 
annually to the U.S. 
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Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, 
has greatly expanded a plant in Pinneberg, 
West Germany, to meet increasing demand 
for snowmobile engines. Rockwell says en- 
gines made by its West German subsidiary 
power 40% of the snowmobiles made by 
North American concerns that lack their own 
engine manufacturing capacity. 

Cummins Engine Co., Columbus, Ind., says 
it has captured 25% of the U.S. diesel engine 
market for medium-duty commercial ve- 
hicles with engines made in Darlington, 
England, 

For the four years from 1966 through 1969, 
it's estimated that investment in plant and 
equipment by U.S. companies’ foreign afili- 
ates will total $39 billion. That’s up from 
about $23.1 billion in the preceding four- 
year period. 

“PIRATING JOBS” 

The trend has prompted William J. Green, 
a Democratic Congressman from Pennsyl- 
vania, to call for an investigation into “the 
pirating of jobs to overseas operations of 
American companies.” He says his Philadel- 
phia district has already lost jobs because of 
transfers of operations abroad. 

Mr. Green criticizes a provision of U.S. tar- 
iff regulations that allows parts shipped out 
of the U.S. to be returned duty-free, except 
for the added foreign labor cost. This 
“loophole,” he asserts, encourages American 
concerns to “establish assembly plants over- 
seas to avoid the cost of American wages.” 

Thus far Mr. Green hasn’t introduced leg- 
islation to plug this “loophole.” However, he 
has introduced a bill that would require that 
U.S. brand-name radios and other kinds of 
appliances and equipment be “conspicuously 
marked” to show if they actually were made 
abroad. 

Those concerned with the balance-of-pay- 
ments implications of direct American in- 
vestment abroad once focused on the prob- 
lem of “export substitutions.” That is, a new 
U.S. owned plant in West Germany, for ex- 
ample, would absorb sales there that previ- 
ously had represented exports from the 
United States. 


“THE FINAL STAGE” 


But now many U.S. subsidiaries abroad 
have reached what John H. Dunning, a Brit- 
ish economics professor and an authority on 
U.S. investment in Britain, calls “the final 
stage of this development... where the for- 
eign subsidiaries themselves begin to export 
to third countries, and sometimes back to 
the United States itself.” 

The export punch of many of these sub- 
sidiaries is potent. Ford Motor Co. is Brit- 
ain’s biggest exporter. International Business 
Machines Corp. dominates France’s computer 
and office equipment exports, Xerox Corp. 
sells office copiers abroad through a British 
concern that it owns jointly with Rank Or- 
ganisation Ltd., London. 

The effects of U.S. subsidiaries on foreign 
markets is difficult to measure statistically. 
But South Africa, for example, once imported 
U.S.-made automobiles; now it imports al- 
most none. Instead, both Ford and General 
Motors Corp. maintain giant plants in that 
country, which produces for domestic sales 
and export. And those GM components that 
can't be produced in South Africa are more 
likely to come from the company’s Adam 
Opel A.G. plant in West Germany or its 
Vauxhall Motors Ltd. plant in England than 
from the U.S. 

All this comes at a time when the long- 
standing U.S. trade surplus is in danger or 
slipping into deficit. Last year the surplus de- 
clined to the lowest level since 1937—to $726 
million from $4.1 billion in 1967. In the first 
five months of this year, the surplus slipped 
69% below the 1968 pace, to a puny $125 
million. 

This decline is particularly disturbing be- 
cause the trade surplus long has been the 
major plus factor in American’s overall bal- 
ance of payments. Because of a turnaround 
in capital flow, due in part to the French 
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political-monetary crisis, the U.S. had a rare 
payment surplus last year. But Government 
analysts fear the capital inflow may diminish 
this year. Added to a continued deterioration 
of the trade surplus, this could produce a 
Massive payments deficit—perhaps as high 
as a record $4 billion, some economists esti- 
mate. (The current record is a $3.9 billion 
deficit in 1960.) A deficit this large, of course, 
would threaten the stability of the dollar. 

A good example of the mounting exports 
from U.S. affiliates abroad is provided by 
“captive” overseas automotive subsidiaries. 
This year these subsidiaries are expected to 
exceed the 118,000 cars they exported to the 
U.S. last year (1967 exports total 83,600). 
Rootes Motors Ltd., a British subsidiary of 
Chrysler Corp., hopes to ship 11,500 cars 
here in the first half, against only a few 
hundred in the 1968 half, when the company 
hadn’t retooled to meet U.S. safety standards. 

The U.S. is the largest customer of GM's 

Adam Opel subsidiary in West Germany. Last 
year Adam Opel sold 95,000 Open Kadetts 
here (a 50% increase over 1967), and sales 
this year are running well ahead of last year. 
Under a recent duty-free auto parts agree- 
ment with Canada, American concerns now 
are farming out work to subsidiaries in that 
country. 
The rising tide of auto imports drew a 
blunt warning last year from the Treasury 
Department. John R. Petty, Assistant Secre- 
tary for International Affairs, asserted that 
either the auto industry or the Federal gov- 
ernment soon must take “aggressive” steps to 
build “subcompact” cars here to help the 
U.S. balance of payments. 

Some industry analysts believe GM's deci- 
sion to bring out its subcompact XP-887 next 
summer was prompted by Government grum- 
bling. It’s also believed Washington concern 
was a factor in Ford’s decision to scrap plans 
to introduce the British-made Ford Escort 
and bring out the Maverick this year instead. 

But Government pressure to build at home 
hasn’t been applied to all U.S. concerns. 
Cummins Engine says its Darlington, Eng- 
land, plant is the “world-wide manufactur- 
ing source” for the medium-duty diesel en- 
gines the company designs. Despite the fact 
that Cummins considers the U.S. the “largest 
potential market” for these engines, company 
Officials say they have no plans to produce 
them in the U.S, and haven’t been pressured 
to do so. 


FREEDOM BECOMES ILLEGAL—IV 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, appointed 
Federal judges have now pronounced 
freedom of choice illegal because a free 
people did not choose a social order in ac- 
cordance with a court’s will. 

What became of freedom when “free- 
dom” was made a shibboleth? What fills 
the vacuum? Oppression and tyranny. 

Federal appointees, sitting as judges, 
having abolished freedom would further 
mock justice, as they pervert their high 
trust by convicting every child and par- 
ent—without due process, not as individ- 
uals but as a collective—of exercising 
freedom. 

Arbitrary rulings, enforced as laws, 
generate contempt for the law. Unwanted 
social goals can but undermine commu- 
nity relations and, in schools, can only 
make education secondary to integration. 

Having applied coercive Measures to 
impose a redistribution of the races, the 
question arises: How will a status quo 
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then be maintained? For, in a short time, 
the school population can be expected to 
have voluntarily regrouped itself or at 
least the court assigned percentages will 
have changed drastically. 

The unnatural status quo can only be 
maintained by force and forbidding par- 
ents to relocate their homes in order to 
evade an approved percentage of race- 
mixing. 

Must we expect to see our schools bar- 
ricaded by barbed wire? Guards with 
bayonets confining our youngsters? 
Machinegun emplacements at the 
schoolhouse door to prevent any from 
escaping? Must our schools become de- 
tention centers? 

Must we behold the specter of a Third 
Reich, Czechoslovakia, Poland, another 
Little Rock, in America? 

Kidnaping once included taking a 
child from its parent. Will the court rein- 
terpret the kidnaping laws so they can 
be used to punish a parent seeking to re- 
cover his child from a Federal appointee? 

If Federal appointees do not trust free- 
dom to satisfy guidelines, we should not 
abolish freedom—we should remove the 
appointees and guidelines. 

To do otherwise is tyranny. 


A COMPREHENSIVE AND COORDI- 
NATED STUDY OF CONSUMER EX- 
PLOITATION IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


HON. BOB ECKHARDT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, at a 
recent conference on consumer affairs, 
I learned of the extraordinary work of 
the Neighborhood Consumer Informa- 
tion Center. This “consumer strike 
force” has received complaints from 
ghetto residents, investigated the of- 
fending companies by interviews with 
both management and salesmen, and 
then attempted to correct the dispute 
by persuasion and, if necessary, legal 
action. This group was asked for its 
opinion of the problems and solutions 
of low-income consumers and in a frank, 
illuminating report, they draw some val- 
uable conclusions based on actual ex- 
perience. I am inserting this report in 
the Record because I think it deserves 
wide readership. This Congress has talked 
of protecting the consumer. This group 
has fulfilled those words every day. Their 
experience should be disseminated and 
used as a model for groups throughout 
the country. 

The report follows along with the let- 
ters of transmittal: 

NEIGHBORHOOD CONSUMER INFOR- 
MATION CENTER, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1969. 

Mr. JULIUS GLICKMAN, 

Legislative Assistant to Congressman Bob- 
Eckhardt, Longworth Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ECKHARDT: Please find enclosed a 
copy of NCIC’s final report to the Government 
of the District of Columbia, I believe that 
this report will clarify many of the problems 
that are confronting low-income consumers, 
and suggest a mechanism by which these 
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problems may be solved. Section I. “Analysis 
of Available and Proposed Remedies” should 
be given careful consideration. It is our 
honest opinion that Congress has not pro- 
vided adequate remedies or protective mecha- 
nisms for the low-income consumer. Most 
Federal legislature has been basically in- 
formative and of very little assistance. 

I am hoping that you will take some af- 
firmative steps to have this report placed in 
the Congressional Record. I would appreci- 
ate you notifying me if and when you are 
successful. 

We have been providing all consumers with 
maximum feasible protection. However, since 
we are only funded by local foundations, we 
realize that we will not be able to provide 
our services much longer and would appreci- 
ate your Office taking more initiative to see 
that legislature is passed. 

You have our permission to use this report 
in any way that will be beneficial for the low- 
income consumer. However, if there are any 
publications as a result of your work with 
this report, we would appreciate copies. 

Your kind consideration of this matter is 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH F. SMITH, 
Director. 
NEIGHBORHOOD CONSUMER INFOR- 
MATION CENTER, 
Washington, D.C., May 26, 1969. 
Mr. CARROLL B. HARVEY, 
Acting Director of Community Renewal Pro- 
gram, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Harvey: Because of the extreme 
importance and significance of the enclosed 
report, we think it is necessary that a cover 
letter further indicating the gravity and 
severity of the problem with which we are 
faced accompany it. 

Certainly your offices, as well as many 
other local and federal offices are cluttered 
with reports and recommendations concern- 
ing the problems with which our consumers 
are faced, and how they can best be resolved. 
The report that follows cannot hope to make 
the situation or the problem look any better. 
Furthermore, it, like its predecessors, has 
several recommendations which we feel are 
necessary if realistic and favorable changes 
are to come about. 

All of this may simply be an academic 
exercise in futility, if something visible and 
practical is not done immediately. You have 
the power to effect change, and we have the 
vehicle through which it can be accom- 
plished. The question then becomes one of 
time; how long will you wait until you 
decide to act realistically? 

Our contact with your office has indeed 
been instructive. We express our gratitude 
to you for allowing us an opportunity to 
conduct this study. We look forward to work- 
ing with you in the future. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH F. SMITH, 
Director. 
A COMPREHENSIVE AND COORDINATED STUDY 
OF CONSUMER EXPLOITATION IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


(Prepared for the District of Columbia’s 
community renewal program) 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Neighborhood Consumer Information 
Center (NCIC) was asked by the Commu- 
nity Renewal Program of the District of Co- 
lumbia to make a comprehensive and co- 
ordinated study of consumer problems and 
merchant exploitation in the District. 

In undertaking the study NCIC was pri- 
marily concerned with problems which the 
low-income consumer encounters with com- 
mercial transactions and the remedies avail- 
able to protect him from unscrupulous mer- 
chants. 

NCIC also closely scrutinized the activi- 
ties of local and federal consumer-oriented 
agencies in terms of the degree of protec- 
tion they afford low-income consumers. 

Besides presenting the findings as to the 
status of the consumer in the District of Co- 
lumbia, this report makes a definitive state- 
ment of the steps which must be taken be- 
fore unjust commercial dealing can be 
eliminated, 


SECTION I-—ANALYSIS OF AVAILABLE AND PRO- 
POSED REMEDIES 


I. Federal and Local Remedies 


The status of the American consumer can 
be likened to that of the American In- 
dian. Despite his indigenous background and 
significant contribution to the total develop- 
ment of this country—the consumer has 
been aborted, bilked, conned and duped by 
transitional American institutions. The evo- 
lution of concern for the consumer at the 
national level, particularly low-income con- 
sumers, began in 1962 when President John 
F. Kennedy established a White House Level 
Advisory Committee of Consumer Affairs. 
This was the first time that concern has 
been expressed on a national level for the 
wide spectrum of problems facing the con- 
sumer. Early efforts to advance the cause 
of the consumer were frustrated largely be- 
cause of opposition from business and fi- 
nancial interests. 

Subsequently, the Johnson Administration, 
while retaining the Advisory Committee and 
a Special Assistant for Consumer Affairs, 
established the President’s Committee on 
Consumer Interests by E.O. 11136.2 This new 
committee was designed to complement the 
work of the existing White House Level 
Consumer Representatives. The powers of 
both the Special Assistant and advisory 
groups have been regrettably limited. 

Real concern for low-income consumers 
was generated by civil disorders in major 
metropolitan areas in the mid-60’s. Numer- 
ous scholarly articles as well as the Re- 
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port of the National Advisory Commission 
On Civil Disorders document the fact that 
vandalism and looting of certain stores was 
done on a selective basis because of the 
commercial practices of local merchants.’ 
One of the reactions to the mounting agita- 
tion and action by consumer interest groups 
and low-income consumers has been legisla- 
tion to protect the consumer from predatory 
merchants. Former Senator Paul Douglas 
sought unsuccessfully for many years to have 
“Truth-In-Lending” legislation passed by the 
Congress. His idea came to fruition in the 
wake of the mushrooming concern for the 
consumer, While the legislation unquestion- 
ably aids the consumer in general, it pro- 
vides the low-income consumer with little 
or no direct benefits that he did not have 
before the bill was passed. 

Being largely unschooled in commercial 
practices and being forced to shop for cred- 
it, the low-income consumer finds himself 
at the mercy of the merchant. Through a 
continuing process of interaction, this con- 
sumer becomes familiar with the basic tech- 
niques that are employed by all high risk 
merchants. He may not understand the legal 
ramifications of the agreement but he knows 
the results of its consummation. Therefore, 
the “Truth-In-Lending” legislation in its 
application only dramatizes for the low-in- 
come consumer his lack of a choice in the 
marketplace. 


A. “Truth-In-Lending” Legislation 


In reality the “Truth-In-Lending” Legis- 
lation * can be classified as a legal protective 
mechanism for the high risk merchant. Such 
legislation must be weighed in light of the 
existing problem. To require full disclosure 
of all conditions of the contract informs the 
consumer of his commitment and gives him 
a choice to purchase articles or reject the 
condition. For a low-income consumer who 
has little or no credit and is shopping for 
credit, the acquisition of necessities is the 
basic consideration. If the consumer cannot 
get credit elsewhere, he will purchase the 
merchandise on whatever conditions are 
available. 

To require that the conditions be disclosed 
does not protect him from cognovit clauses, 
open-end contracts with add-on clauses 
excessive interest markups, and misrepre- 
sentation in the disclosure or non-disclosure 
of the agreement. This legislation only main- 
tains the high risk merchant's position by 
requiring him to disclose information that 
he heretofore has concealed. Such legisla- 
tion perpetuates the merchant's status by 
requiring that he disclose certain informa- 
tion, without giving consideration to the 
fact that he maintains a monopoly over a 
clientele that is incapable of economic par- 
ticipation in the retail credit market. With 
such a clientele, the merchant is in a posi- 
tion to literally dictate the terms. 

A typical example of such problems and the 
shortcomings of the “Truth-In-Lending” 
legislation is a case of Mrs. G. S. Mrs. G. S. 
is a mother of eight children, who, as a wel- 
fare recipient, receives some $270.00 per 
month. Among the least of her problems, was 
that she had contracted to purchase a black 
and white TV for $400.00 which turned out 
to be repossessed, second hand merchandise. 
She had made several other purchases from 
the same merchant over a period of time 
totaling in excess of $8,000.00. She is re- 
quired to pay $70 per month to retire this 
debt and must balance this monthly payment 
with, not only her regular necessities of food, 
shelter, and clothing, but also squeeze in a 
monthly heating bill of $100.00. The majority 
of the $8,000 worth of merchandise was ac- 
quired on an open-ended contract with its 
“add-on” clause. Mrs. G. S. realizes the na- 
ture of her situation but she could not ac- 
quire credit at any other store, She is con- 
cerned about her financial position but she 
resigned herself to the position that her 
case is hopeless. She calls us every other 
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month to mediate her monthly payments. 
Generally, the merchant is receptive to a 
reduction in her monthly payment. The de- 
plorable aspect of this situation is that many 
high risk merchants make a very profitable 
living by employing this type of financing. 
Unfortunately, the “Truth-In-Lending” leg- 
islation does not address itself to these 
problems. 

In Chapter ITI, the section covering credit 
advertising is the most direct and protective 
mechanism in the entire legislation in con- 
sidering the problems of the low-income con- 
sumer, This charter under section 1420 re- 
quires the merchant to refrain from adver- 
tisement of credit arrangements different 
from those ordinarily extended by him. This 
requirement, if effective, will hopefully elimi- 
nate the “Bait and Switch” tactic. Any repre- 
sentation made in an advertisement must be 
true when the consumer reaches the store. 
If a merchant advertises a 3-piece Luxury 
Living Room Ensemble for $299.50, it must 
be a 3-piece Luxury Living Room Ensemble 
when the consumer arrives, However, this 
section raises some interesting questions in 
considering the elimination of the “Bait and 
Switch” process, First, what will happen if 
the merchant claims that he has sold out? 
Second, what if the plan includes adding the 
merchandise to the consumer's present open- 
ended contract with its add-on clauses, and 
finally, what protections, if any at all, does 
the consumer have once he has entered the 
premises against verbal misrepresentations. 

The “Truth-In-Lending” legislation is 
further weakened by its failure to design a 
systematic mechanism by which all disclo- 
sures are to be made. To require that such 
disclosures be made without indicating a 
procedure that will prevail throughout the 
commercial world represents a weakness of 
enforcement, and creates mass confusion on 
behalf of the consumer. This is especially 
true in considering low-income clientele who 
may not understand what he is to expect 
when several merchants may disclose their 
commercial transactions in different forms. 
It is much easier for him to expect and un- 
derstand the presentation of a form which 
incompasses his rights that comprehend 
@ principle that varies in its presentation. 

Failure to implement a mechanism of pres- 
entation creates another severe problem for 
low-income clientele, Before a consumer can 
adequately know whether the required dis- 
closure has been made, he must know and 
understand what is required. Such aware- 
ness necessitates educating him to what is 
required. This requires an investment of time 
on behalf of some agency to insure that 
the consumer’s rights are being protected. 
If this education process is not accompanied 
by the implementation of the legislation, its 
effectiveness will be negligible. 

Without an education component and a 
required order for presentation, the ‘“‘Truth- 
In-Lending” legislation with its limited at- 
tributes will be of little assistance to the 
low-income consumer. Consideration must 
be given to the fact that if this legislation 
is to be enforced it must be as a result of 
complaints received from aggrieved con- 
sumers, If the low-income consumer does 
not have sufficient knowledge to know what 
should be disclosed, he will not be able to 
determine whether such disclosures. have 
been made. If he cannot determine whether 
these disclosures have been made, he will not 
be in a position to complain. His inability 
to determine whether proper disclosures have 
been made will weaken the enforcement of 
such legislation. 

A requirement for full disclosure does not 
eliminate the merchant’s deceptive practice 
nor does it eliminate the high risk mer- 
chant monopoly. In this respect, the “Truth- 
In-Lending” legislation will fail to be an ef- 
fective remedy for the elimination of low- 
income consumer exploitation. 
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B. District of Columbia Consumer Protection 
Regulations 

To strengthen the weakness in the “Truth- 
In-Lending” legislation, it is necessary for 
local governments to enact and enforce 
stronger consumer protection regulations. 
The government of the District of Columbia 
has responded to this need by passing the 
Consumer Affair Regulations in January, 
1969.5 

One of the major provisions in the regu- 
lations (Part II) is a requirement that all 
persons engaged in retail installment trans- 
actions in the District obtain a license, This 
provision will not only provide a record of 
businesses so engaged, but provide a ready 
means of monitoring and regulating their 
activities. In addition to proscribing the in- 
formation required of the applicant, certain 
minimum qualifications for a prospective li- 
censee are set forth (persons deemed un- 
qualified, and persons who have their licenses 
revoked may appeal). 

The procedures outlined above are supple- 
mented by several substantive parts. 

Part III concerns the contract governing 
the transaction, Its important requirements 
for low-income consumers are: 

A prohibition against false advertising, 
discriminatory down payments, fraudulent 
or unconscionable conduct in the execution 
of the contract and collection of installments 
thereunder. 

A prohibition against referral sales where 
the buyer is to receive a credit therefor. 

Part IV Payments—Merchants are re- 
quired to maintain records of accounts and a 
record of payments in accord with these 
minimum standards: 

Give the buyer a written receipt to evi- 
dence individual payments. 

Provide the buyer with a biennial state- 
ment of his account including payments 
made, delinquent payments due, late charges, 
refunds made, number of installments due 
(dollar amount), and the time period over 
which they are to be made. 

Part V Repossession—Repossession is to be 
obtained only with the possessor’s permission 
and without force, fraud, intimidation, un- 
due influence or breach of peace. The buyer 
retains a right to redeem upon payment or 
tender of the amount due, plus payment of 
any repossession or storage fees. The seller 
must give the buyer notice (within five (5) 
days) of the repossession, indicating the 
amount owed, the location, and inform the 
buyer of his right to resale but his liability 
for a deficiency. 

Part VI Miscellaneous Provisions Penal- 
ties—One who violates any provision of the 
regulations is subject to revocation of his 
license or punishment by a fine of $300 or 
10 days imprisonment. 

While the provisions of these regulations 
are adequate to the extent of their depth, 
they do have several shortcomings: 

1. They fail to prescribe severe penalties 
(e.g. a double damage provision) for viola- 
tions of the provisions in Parts III and IV; 

2. They fail to prescribe a specific penalty 
for operating without a license under Part 
II (which we believe is a separate offense) ; 

8. They lack comprehensiveness (which is 
probably due to lack of authority in the 
Council and not the intent of the authors 
of the legislation). 

More specifically, in regard to point three, 
the regulations do not cover such issues as: 

Rights of the buyer against a holder in due 
course (see Calvert Credit Corporation v. Wil- 
liams, D.C. App. Nos. 4146-49 July 24, 1968). 

Limitations on maximum credit charges 
(while this is covered in other statutes, com- 
prehensiveness would require our reference 
for all consumer protection legislation). 

Bait advertisements per se (see also sec- 
tion 3.110). 
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A part of this problem is due to a lack of 
legislative authority in the D.C. Council, 
where the power to protect D.C. Consumers 
should lie. 

Although this legislation represents the 
most effective mechanism in the District of 
Columbia for the elimination of consumer 
exploitation serious questions are being 
raised in terms of its implementation and 
enforcement. The passing of the legislation 
represents the preliminary steps in its imple- 
mentation. However, without affirmative steps 
on behalf of city officials to establish the 
Office of Consumer Affairs the legislation is 
fruitless. 

Earlier promises of the establishment of 
the Office of Consumer Affairs has resulted 
in many assertions and vocalizations with- 
out implementation. On December 5, 1967, 
the Honorable Mayor Walter E. Washington 
testifying on Consumer Protection Legisla- 
tion for the District of Columbia before the 
United States Senate Committee im the Dis- 
trict of Columbia stated: 

“I believe the consumer should be fully 
protected by law from contract provisions 
that have no place in fair dealing ... I be- 
lieve the consumer who enters into an agree- 
ment for goods or services is entitled to re- 
ceive his half of the bargain and not be left 
out in the cold because of out-moded legal 
concepts . . . Consumer associations should 
be encouraged at the grassroots level of the 
city’s neighborhoods, coordinated and or- 
ganized into a communitywide and, indeed, 
a regionwide organization dedicated to the 
protection and interests of all consumers... 

“Moreover, in my view, it is time that the 
city government must make a start in com- 
ing to grips with the problems of the con- 
sumer, 

“I have, therefore, proposed today, in sub- 
mitting to the District of Columbia Council 
my recommended fiscal 1969 budget for 
Council approval, a new District of Columbia 
Office of Consumer Affairs. I will do that 
later today. That budget will contain a re- 
quest for a new District of Columbia Office 
of Consumer Affairs, and I would just like 
to stop for a moment and say, Mr. Chairman, 
that based on the rate received in 1968 in 
the budget, I would hope that I could find 
appropriate funds to establish such an office 
prior to the approval of the 1969 budget, and 
I certainly would like to call upon you to 
assist me in this regard because I certainly 
would like to see an Office of Consumer Af- 
fairs in our District Building.” 

In March 1968 the Government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia took constructive steps 
to secure funds from private foundations 
for the establishment of the Office of Con- 
sumer Affairs. These efforts resulted in three 
major foundations, Field, Carnegie, and 
Meyer expressing a genuine interest in fund- 
ing such an office. Mr. George Loft of Field 
Foundation came to the District of Colum- 
bia in August 1968, to receive confirmation 
from Mayor Washington for the establish- 
ment of the Office and its necessary finances. 
After several unsuccessful attempts to see 
the Mayor, Mr. Loft returned to New York. 
In September 1968, we were informed by Mr. 
James Kunen, Executive Director of the 
Meyer Foundation, of their interest in fund- 
ing, in conjunction with several other 
foundations the District of Columbia's Office 
of Consumer Affairs. The Meyer Foundation’s 
interest in the establishment of a consumer- 
protection office was later manifested by its 
allocation of twenty thousand dollars ($20,- 
000.00) to the Neighborhood Consumer In- 
formation Center. 

In several attempts to discuss the imple- 
mentation of the Office of Consumer Affairs 
with Mr, Julian Dugas, Director of License 
and Inspection, we were always referred to 
Mr, C. T. Nottingham, Director of the License 
Branch. Mr. Nottingham told us that no 
steps had been taken to secure a staff for the 
office. He did not know whether the housing 
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inspector would be responsible for the in- 
spection of the licensing provision. In es- 
sence, Mr. Nottingham could not advise us 
on any affirmative steps that had been taken. 
However, he did indicate that the regula- 
tions would go into effect on July 1, 1969, 

that several legal questions could 
be settled with the Corporation Council's 
Office. 

On May 2, 1969 Mr. Nottingham’s state- 
ments were confirmed by Mr. Julian Green, 
Administrative Assistant of the License 
Branch. Mr, Green stated that the office 
would not be under the jurisdiction of 
License and Inspection, but would be an en- 
tirely separate division, However, when he 
was asked if any steps had been taken to 
establish the Office of Consumer Affairs, he 
said “none.” He echoed the fact that the 
regulations were presently being scrutinized 
by the Corporation Council. 

The prior inconsistencies of the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia has sup- 
plied us with sufficient evidence to question 
its genuine concern for the protection of the 
consumer. Such inconsistencies have raised 
several pertinent questions. First, realizing 
the problems of administrative implementa- 
tion if affirmative steps have not been taken 
before July 1, 1969, will the Office of Con- 
sumer Affairs be effective before 1970. Sec- 
ondly, when the office is established will it 
have sufficient personnel to enforce the 
license provision. Third, if it has sufficient 
personnel to enforce the license provision, 
what mechanism or guidelines will be used 
to determine whether a license should be 
granted or rescinded. Finally, if a mechanism 
has been designed to determine the grant 
and rescission of license will this information 
be common knowledge to all consumers. 

The Office of Consumer Affairs could prove 
to be the consumers’, especially the low- 
income consumer's, most effective remedy. 
However, its effective relief cannot be de- 
termined by its enactment, but must be 
measured by the amount of authority it ex- 
erts. Therefore, we can only consider this 
legislation as a step in the right direction; 
its effectiveness is subject to the exertion of 
authority by the city officials.’ 

Since the “Truth-In-Lending” and District 
of Columbia legislation are limited in effect, 
we found it necessary to scrutinize proposed 
federal legislation that would directly effect 
the low-income consumer. Senate Bill 1599 
(90th Congress 1st Session) and the House of 
Representatives’ Bill 7114 represents such 
legislation. 

C. Senate Bill 1599 (90th Congress Ist 
Session) 


The need for legislation to protect the 
consumer from door-to-door salesmen arose 
as a result of the flagrant abuses committed 
by “high-pressure” door-to-door salesmen 
who very often were negotiating in bad faith 
and who very often had no intent of deliver- 
ing the goods or services contracted for or, 
misrepresented themselves or goods to un- 
wary consumers. Often it was found that un- 
scrupulous salesmen preyed upon ignorant, 
gullable and sometimes illiterate buyers and, 
after securing funds, disappeared. 

Typical of this type of transaction were 
magazine offers and sales contracts which 
were never received, and encyclopedia sales 
by intimidating salesmen, misrepresenting 
themselves as school authorities. 

It was found that there are some legal 
remedies which exist at the present time. 
However, the cost of litigation, the time in- 
volved, and the general lack of information 
regarding these forms of relief are not readily 
accessible to the average consumer. It was 
further found that the disproportionate 
number of door-to-door sales involving mis- 
leading or high-pressure sales tactics could 
probably be attributed to the especially vul- 
nerable position of the consumer who is un- 
expectedly confronted with a sales “Pitch”; 
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whereas an individual who solicits or enters 
into a place of business is of a psychologically 
different frame of mind. A buyer may feel 
intimidated into making a purchase in the 
home for he has nowhere to escape. 

Federal legislation has the advantage of 
requiring only one statute to which national 
companies must comply and also prevents 
fraudulent operators from fleeing one state’s 
jurisdiction to another as law enforcement 
officials catch up with them. 

Senate Bill 1599 was designed to regulate 
the activities of door-to-door salesmen. It 
contains some significant provisions for cop- 
ing with the problem attending door-to-door 
salesmanship. 

One of the most important provisions of 
5. 1599 allows the consumer the option of 
1.escinding or canceling a sale by a seller made 
at a place other than the usual place of busi- 
ness if notice of such intent is forwarded to 
the seller by certified mail or delivery within 
two business days from the signing of the 
contract. It also provides that a seller must 
provide at the time that the contract is 
signed, a receipt containing the seller’s name 
and address, the details of the transaction 
and a prominent notice informing the buyer 
of his right to rescind. 

The bill provides that a buyer may rescind 
any sale of goods, any contract to sell goods, 
or an unexecuted contract for sale of services 
for a purchase price in excess of $60, or for 
a purchase price in any amount if the sale 
or contract requires security. And if the sale 
or contract is entered into at a place other 
than the place of business of the seller 
(“other than the seller's usual place of 
business” is interpreted to mean beauty 
shops, homes of friends, etc.) 

It should be noted that the provisions 
do not cover sales which are entered into 
over the telephone or through the mail. If 
a situation where the initial contact and 
contract is made over the phone, and fol- 
lowed by a home visit, the factors surround- 
ing the buyer's understanding of the tele- 
phone contract and all other circumstances 
are considered. Where there is substantial 
doubt as to the buyer’s understanding of 
the contract made over the phone and the 
agreement is followed by a home visit for 
the purpose of formalizing the contract, the 
act shall be construed to include this type 
of sale. The determinative factor to be con- 
sidered is the overall purpose of protect- 
ing individuals from misleading or high- 
pressure sales pitches at locations and un- 
der conditions which would make them vul- 
nerable. 

While NCIC favors this legislation, it pro- 
vides little protection for the consumer 
against the predatory, unscrupulous dealers 
who would not come under the statute 
because the required $60 sales value limita- 
tion was not reached. We would recommend 
that lower dollar requirement should be 
adopted. Likewise, the two day cooling off 
period may not be adequate but it is indeed 
of great help to the consumer who has 
yielded to a high-pressure sales pitch. Un- 
fortunately, this does little to correct the 
situation in which the consumer has signed 
under a misapprehension or under the guise 
of a verbal misrepresentation. 


D. Federal Department of Consumer Affairs 


HR 7114, as introduced in the House of 
Representatives would establish a Federal 
department for consumer affairs; the ob- 
ject being to coordinate Federal consumer 
services by transferring present functions 
in three Federal departments and other 
agencies, Several important provisions of the 
bill as introduced should be discussed. The 
Neighborhood Consumer Information Center 
sees the advisability of a coordinated Fed- 
eral approach to the problems facing low- 
income consumers. 


Functions of the Department 


A. It is the duty of the Department to 
protect and promote the interests of the 
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people of the U.S. as consumers of goods 
and services made available to them through 
the trade and commerce of the U.S. 

B. Functions to include: 

1. Present the view point of consumers in 
formulation of policies. 

2. To represent the interests of consumers 
in proceedings before courts and regulatory 
agencies, 

3. To develop, receive, and disseminate in- 
formation helpful to consumers. 

4. To conduct annually a National Con- 
sumers’ Conference for the purpose of ob- 
taining information, recommendation, and 
suggestions necessary or desirable for the 
effective performance of other functions 
of the department. 


Representation of consumers 


A. The department may intervene in mat- 
ters before regulatory agencies or courts in 
order to represent and protect the interest 
of the consumer. 


Consumer complaints 


A, It would be the duty of the Depart- 
ment to receive from consumers, and to eval- 
uate complaints concerning commercial and 
trade practices. 

B. Upon receipt of any complaint, the De- 
partment shall take action to secure relief 
for the complaint. 


National Consumer Information Foundation: 
Info-tag system T 

A. There would be within the Department 
a foundation to be headed by a board of di- 
rectors and shall be independent of the sec- 
retary in the exercise of its functions, pow- 
ers, and duties. 

B. The Foundation would establish and 
operate a system under which it may grant 
authority to a person who manufactures 
for sale at retail a non-perishable manufac- 
tured consumer product to affix to such prod- 
uct a label to be called an info-tag. 

C. Said info-tag should bear (1) the name, 
seal, or other distinctive mark of the Foun- 
dation and (2) such information with re- 
spect to performance, content, safety, dura- 
bility, care and other characteristics as the 
foundation determines to be necessary or 
useful to permit a reasonably prudent con- 
sumer to evaluate a particular product for 
the purposes of purchase. 

D. The Foundation would maintain con- 
stant surveillance over products to which 
info-tags are affixed to assure that such 
products conform to information on the in- 
fo-tags; the Foundation may revoke or sus- 
pend authority to use info-tags for willful 
or repeated violations of rules issued by the 
Foundation in connection with the info-tag 
system. 


Institute for consumer research 


A. The Institute would: 

1. Develop methods for testing materials, 
mechanisms, and structures used in con- 
sumer products; 

2. Test articles used or intended for use 
by consumers and make tests requested by 
the Foundation; 

8. Compile, analyze, and publish statistical 
data and other information and data of ben- 
efit and interest to consumers; 

4. Make recommendations to other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment as to information which could result 
from carrying out their functions which 
would be useful and beneficial to consum- 
ers. 

All powers and duties of certain other 
enumerated agencies which deal directly and 
indirectly with the consumer shall be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Consumer Af- 
fairs. 

Economic surveys and investigations 

A. It shall be the duty of the Department: 

1. To conduct economic surveys and in- 
vestigations with respect to; 

(a) The productive capacity for, and the 
production of, goods affecting consumers. 

(b) The systems and mechanisms in use 
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for the distribution of such goods, and the 
effects thereof; 

(c) The levels of prices for goods and serv- 
ices affecting consumers, the factors entering 
into their establishment, and their reason- 
ableness; 

(d) The quality and suitability of goods 
affecting consumers, and the factors influ- 
encing same; 

(e) The degree to which the trade and 
commerce of the U.S. succeeds in satisfying 
consumer needs for goods and services. 

2. And to analyze and disseminate to the 
public information obtained through such 
surveys. 

NCIC believes that the Rosenthal Bill rep- 
resents the most protective piece of legisla- 
tion that is available for the low-income 
consumer, The bill provides a mechanism by 
which the consumer’s point of view will be 
expressed and assures him of an agency that 
has the authority to intervene in matters 
before agencies or courts. Such an agency 
would coordinate and consolidate education 
publications to be distributed to local com- 
munities through a central clearing house 
for Federal, State, local and private con- 
sumer activities. Hopefully, this legislation, 
if and when it is adopted, will consolidate 
the Federal agencies that perform some form 
of service directly or indirectly related to 
consumer protection. 

Presently, there is not even a semblance of 
central clearing house for Federal consumer 
services, until the creation of the President's 
Committee on Consumer Interests (see pre- 
vious comments on its effectiveness). Be- 
cause of the multiplicity of programs and 
far-flung Federal techniques and approaches, 
the President’s Committee has produced a 
Guide to Federal Consumer Services.’ How- 
ever, each department continues to approach 
consumer affairs from its own vantage point. 
While attempts have been made to coordinate 
these activities, the lack of a central celaring 
house with full authority over all programs 
has hindered the efforts. 

In recent years there has been a prolifera- 
tion of consumer legislation designed to aid 
the consumer, both at the State and Fed- 
eral levels. While some of the legislation has 
been properly motivated, it has not gone far 
enough to prevent business and financial 
institutions from earning a living from the 
poor. Existing laws need to be more rigor- 
ously enforced and fines and penalties 
should be increased to discourage violators. 


E, Federal Trade Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission was cre- 
ated by Act of Congress on September 26, 
1914 (15 USC 41, 38 Stat. 717 (as amended) ) 
to promote export trade and to prevent un- 
fair methods of competition. The Commis- 
sion regulates interstate commerce, i.e. com- 
merce among the several states or with for- 
eign nations, or in any Territory or in the 
District of Columbia, or between any such 
Territory and another, or between any such 
territory and another state or foreign na- 
tion, or between the District of Columbia 
and any State or Territory or foreign nation. 
The Commission's Regulatory authority is, 
therefore, limited by the enabling statute. 
While an expanded definition of “commerce” 
has permitted judicial regulation, for civil 
rights purpose, of hotels, motels, restaurants 
and other places of public accommodations 
(see Katzenbach v. McClung 379 US 294, 13 L 
Ed 2d 290, 85 SCT 377 (1964). U.S. v. Heart of 
Atlanta Motel 379 US 241, 13 L Ed 2d 258 
85 SCT 348 (1964), the FTC has not seized 
this tool as an effective means of protecting 
individual consumers, The interstate nature 
of the transportation of goods to market for 
consumption, makes the merchants who 
offer them for sale susceptible to stringent 
regulation by the Commission. 

It is evident by the continuing problem 
of consumer exploitation that unless the 
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agencies exert their full authority in the 
protection of the consumer, legislation will 
be fruitless. The failure to exert such au- 
thority raises the pertinent question of 
whether or not the behavior of the mer- 
chants is being condoned by the failure of 
administrative enforcement. Frequently an 
agency may concur with certain practice by 
refraining from acting. 


F. Other Federal Remedies 


The Neighborhood Consumer Information 
Center has investigated these Federal pro- 
grams in the hope of discovering those pro- 
grams which would further our progress to- 
ward the goal of consumer awareness and 
self-protection. We have found very few pro- 
grams geared toward the needs of the low- 
income consumer. Generally, the programs of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
(U.S.D.A.) and the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration (HEW), should be classed as public 
safety measures. 

These programs are only in a very broad 
sense synonymous with consumer education 
and consumer self-protection. 

The Office of Education of HEW adminis- 
ters through the various state education de- 
partments a grant-in-aid program sponsor- 
ing consumer education program which was 
authorized by the 1968 Vocational Educa- 
tional Amendment. This program has the 
potential for future development provided 
local school boards are encouraged to adopt 
comprehensive curriculum of consumer edu- 
cation. Although funds are limited for this 
first year, there are indications that positive 
State and local responses will result in sub- 
stantial expansion of the program. 

Through the Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ices of the USDA home economics education 
is provided for homemakers and youth, Gen- 
erally, the instruction centers on food and 
nutrition, home management, family eco- 
nomics, child development, and parent edu- 
cation. Local communities have not taken 
full advantage of this program because the 
local administrating agency is the local Co- 
operative Extension Service. This agency has 
not had sufficient staff, in the past, to fully 
operate the program, 

Within HEW, the Social Security Adminis- 
trations’ Bureau of Federal Credit Union pro- 
vides two kinds of services; 

1. information on chartering and assist- 
ance in preparing a charter application for 
Federal Credit Unions, 

2. training in credit unions and consumer 
action, through Projects Moneywise, which 
is a program designed for the low-income 
consumer. These services are provided for 
OEO Community Action Agencies, Model Ci- 
ties Neighborhood residents, associations of 
200 or more members, or employee groups of 
100 or more members. 

Unfortunately, the scope of this program 
has been limited because there is no local 
mechanism for the implementation of the 
programs. The Regional Offices of BFCU 
do not have the staff capacity to actu- 
ally assist all the groups that are request- 
ing technical assistance. Therefore, BFCU 
has had to rely on private organizations 
such as C.U.N.A.I. (Credit Union Na- 
tional Association, International) for the 
actual training of resident groups. CUNAI 
has done a very remarkable job. However, 
the demand still has not been met. It is truly 
unfortunate that the BFCU cannot increase 
its own capacity to give technical assistance. 

Implicitly within this analysis is the real- 
ization that Federal efforts in the area of 
consumer affairs are presently limited and 
that the low-income consumer especially 
needs guidance at the local level. It should 
be noted here that there is a dire need for 
extension and consideration to be given to 
the income consumer problem on the federal 
level. Presently the consumer has been en- 
tirely excluded from any consideration by 
the Federal Government. We attribute this 
factor to the Federal Government's failure 
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to understand the nature of the low-income 
consumer. However, if consumer exploita- 
tion is to ever be eliminated within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia both the Federal and local 
government will have to give consideration 
to the problems. 


II. Private remedies 
A. Better Business Bureau 


The Neighborhood Consumer Information 
Center reviewed the previous and on-going 
efforts and activities of other organizations 
carrying out consumer oriented programs in 
the District of Columbia. 

Services available to the consumer in gen- 
eral and the low-income consumer in partic- 
ular have been largely informational. Former 
Senator Paul Douglass went so far as to say 
that “(K)nowledge is the key to the con- 
sumer problem.” ® The fallacy of this state- 
ment is keyed to low-income consumers who 
are largely undereducated, unfamiliar with 
business practices, and have no understand- 
able yardstick with which to measure the 
cost of credit. Even when they are common 
prey for merchants, the number of com- 
plaints to regulatory and public service orga- 
nizations is negligible in comparison to 
those from middle income individuals. Sey- 
eral groups have traditionally sought to aid 
the consumer by means other than provid- 
ing information. This analysis was done with 
a view toward possible referrals and expan- 
sion of such program impact on the low- 
soang consumer in the District of Colum- 

ia. 

The Better Business Bureau (BBB) is a 
nationwide organization of independent, 
nonprofit corporations organized in 1912 
(1920 in D.C.). It is financed by member- 
ships paid voluntarily by responsible busi- 
ness and professional firms in the commu- 
nity.” Local bureaus are affiliated through 
the Better Business International and each 
is governed by a board of directors. The Bet- 
ter Business Bureau is not a government 
agency, rather, it represents a means of self- 
regulation by businessmen. 

Better Business Bureau procedure require 
aggrieved consumers to complain directly to 
the Bureau in writing to avail themselves of 
the Bureau's services. All complaints must 
be signed. The Washington bureau han- 
dled some 10,000 complaints in 1968. There 
is no data on the satisfaction of the con- 
sumer complaints with the resolution 
achieved by the Better Business Bureau. 

Essentially it is an attempt by merchants 
and businessmen to regulate themselves. 
Businessmen have for years argued that com- 
petition is the best protector of the con- 
sumer’s interests assuming that the market 
place offers sufficient alternatives and that 
the consumer knows how to select the prod- 
ucts and services which best meet his 
needs. In the case of low-income consum- 
ers a third assumption must be made. We 
would have to assume a certain amount of 
cash on hand for spending. Low-income con- 
sumers almost always “shop for credit.” 
They do not spend their money in the same 
way, nor pay the same prices, nor receive 
the same quality of merchandise for similar 
amounts spent by middle income consumers, 
see generally Note, Consumer Legislation 
and the Poor, 76, Yale L.J. 745 (1967) In 
recent years the number of consumer aid 
organizations has risen sharply. Although 
much attention has been directed to busi- 
ness and governmental organizations, busi- 
nesses’ performance has not been adequate." 

The increasing governmental interest in 
this area was precipitated by the failure of 
business to provide the kind of leadership 
that would have obviated the need for fed- 
eral intervention. While the Bureau’s name 
is well-known and is often mentioned by 
aggrieved ghetto shoppers,** it does not en- 
gage in litigation and generally is unable 
to offer much aid.** Despite the demonstrated 
ineffectiveness of the Bureau in dealing with 
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dishonest merchants, the federal government 
continues to urge the consumer to go to the 
Bureau for relief, before seeking govern- 
ment help ™ (see generally Fight Back: The 
Ungentle Art of Self-Defense (undated) ). 

The success of the Better Business Bureau 
is necessarily limited by its nature and struc- 
ture. The ethical businessmen become mem- 
bers, because of their concern about con- 
sumer protection. The crooks and “fly-by- 
night” operators are the non-member of- 
fenders who dupe their customers and van- 
ish. The lack of enforcement procedure, i.e., 
no litigation procedure, economic sanction, 
etc., limit the chance of success against a 
fellow merchant who knows the Bureau's 
limited power. 

The Better Business Bureau has proven 
to be an ineffective mechanism for the pro- 
tection of the low-income consumer. This 
is attributed to several factors. First, the 
Better Business Bureau failure to under- 
stand the nature of the low-income consum- 
er’s problem. Secondly, the lack of high risk 
merchant membership within their organiza- 
tion, Third, its failure to take constructive 
efforts to include the low-income consumers 
within its clientele. Fourth, its failure to go 
behind the commercial transaction and de- 
termine what representation was used in 
consummating the agreement. Finally, the 
failure of its members to be concerned about 
assuring the low-income consumer equal 
representation within the economic system. 

For many merchants the Better Business 
Bureau represents an escape mechanism. It 
is his appeasement to the consumer for his 
failure to behave justly. Merchants, when 
confronted by a complaint investigator, have 
informed him that he is a member of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau and alleged that his 
reputation with such organization is fav- 
orable. They generally use this mechanism 
in hope of avoiding excess pressure on the 
complaint that we are pursuing. However, 
these criticisms should not be read as in- 
dicating non-feasance or non-production in 
its results.’ The Bureau has been of inval- 
uable assistance in protecting the middle- 
income consumer, but it has served as & 
protective shield which kept the supposedly 
ethical merchant from addressing himself 
to the problems of the low-income consumer. 

B. Legal Services 

Aggrieved consumers are turning more 
and more to the several legal aid societies for 
assistance. The Legal Aid Society and the 
Neighborhood Legal Service Program has 
played an important role in equalizing the 
inequalities of post sale legal conflicts be- 
tween the merchant and consumer. 

Generally speaking, outmoded laws have 
presented barriers to the low-income con- 
sumer vindicating his rights. Reform has 
been slow to come. The success of all manner 
of schemes and chicanery depend almost en- 
tirely on the swindler’s assurance of easily 
collecting the debt through legal channels. 
Not surprisingly, the use of garnishment as 
a weapon to extort the poor has gained wide 
acceptance among predatory merchants. Ex- 
aminations of court records in many cities 
indicate that both dealers and finance com- 
panies form “garnishment rings” which op- 
erate exclusively in the ghetto. An eyeglass 
merchant in the District of Columbia filed 
411 garnishment cases between January 1, 
1966 and February 8, 1967. The District’s 
largest department store filed only 217 cases 
during the same period. 

Where the low-income consumer is the 
potential plaintiff, it is most unlikely that 
suit will even be brought. Many low-income 
consumers are unaware of the existence of 
either legal aid or the small claims court 
and simply do not think in terms of in- 
voking legal processes on their side.“ Where 
the low-income consumer is sufficiently irate 
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to take action, he is likely to stop payment 
as a form of pressure on or retaliation 
against the merchant—and usually just 
worsen his own position thereby. For those 
few who do attempt to invoke legal processes 
the obstacles that must be overcome are 
substantial: (1) The merchant may have 
gone out of business (and re-entered under 
a new name) .”° (2) Legal aid societies may be 
reluctant to help because they do not in 
general take plaintiff cases. (3) Private attor- 
neys’ fees would often be so high as to eat 
up any possible gain.™ (4) Alleged warranties 
may not have been in writing. (5) Frequently 
written documents will have been lost.” 

When merchants of finance companies 
wish to sue, rather than invoke extra-legal 
pressures, the situation is very different; 
for them the legal process is a broad and 
easy road to garnishment, Merchant-initiated 
suits virtually never come to trial; the over- 
whelming majority—97 per cent in the case 
of Harlem merchants *—end in default judg- 
ments because the defendant never answers 
the summons or complaint. In most cases— 
legal aid attorneys estimate 75 per cent *— 
this is because the defendant never received 
the summons, The common procedure has 
come to be known as “sewer service”. 

The Neighborhood Legal Service Program 
has taken most constructive steps in the field 
of consumer problems. However, it is limited 
by a overburden case load and a lack of 
adequate personnel. 


C. United Planning Organization 


The United Planning Organization (U.P.O.) 
the umbrella-type anti-poverty agency has 
assumed administrative and coordinative 
responsibility for much of the consumer 
oriented work being done in the District. 
UPO has ten Neighborhood Development 
Centers providing the following consumer 
services: 

1, Credit Unions. 2. Consumers Action and 
Education. 

These centers have had their largest meas- 
ure of success with establishing community- 
based credit in actual buying and lending 
experiences. Much more importantly, how- 
ever, are the establishment of credit for the 
borrower, and the development of good credit 
habits in the borrower. 

Several consumer cooperatives and buying 
clubs begun recently with the assistance of 
several organizations. The Central Cardozo 
Community Development and Services, Inc. 
presently operates two shopper coops owned 
by its members.” An Urban League spon- 
sored coop grew up from a buying club. 
Other cooperatives have been assisted by lo- 
cal chain stores * and by Greenbelt Consum- 
ers Cooperatives. 

UPO recently initiated a “limited credit” 
program with Kann’s Department Store to 
facilitate credit purchasing by low-income 
persons. The program provides a practical 
education for the consumer as to the re- 
sponsibilities of buying on credit. Other de- 
partment stores plan to join the $50 credit 
club, when a group of Northeast residents 
complete a formal consumer education pro- 
gram. Field trips to supermarkets are also 
being utilized as a laboratory educational 
tool. These approaches cannot be evaluated 
as they are pilot programs in the Washington 
area. 


SECTION II—A DEMONSTRATION IN CONSUMER 
PROTECTION 

Low-income clientele are not receptive to 
visiting offices and explaining their problems 
unless an injury has occurred. In the low- 
income consumer market, consumer exploi- 
tation is not considered as a problem, but 
a way of life. Many of these people have 
resigned themselves to the position that they 
do not have good credit, they cannot obtain 
credit therefore, they must continue to se- 
cure their necessities from the high risk 
merchant. 

A lack of positive alternatives and strict 
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enforcement of the limited legislation that 
has been promulgated in the interest of pro- 
tecting the consumers has reinforced the low- 
income consumers’ frustration and disgust. 
Therefore, the first requirement of any con- 
sumer organization attempting to solve the 
low-income consumers’ problem is to secure 
the faith and confidence of its clientele. 

In the District of Columbia it is absolutely 
necessary to move fast. D. C. residents, until 
very recently, had no organizations, adequate- 
ly designed to relieve their problems, and they 
could not rely on governmental promises. 
They were disenchanted with the inadequate 
remedies existing to redress the obvious 
wrongs and were, therefore, alienated froun 
most groups offering services to them. 

NCIC’s initial thrust was based upon the 
establishment of rapport with the commu- 
nity. By establishing its offices within the 
neighborhood, by employing students who 
lived in and who were familiar with some 
of its problems, NCIC crossed the first bar- 
rier—lack of communication. However, NCIC 
felt that the only way it could ascertain in- 
formation and protect the residents was by 
deploying its staff in the community on a 
day-to-day basis. 

The first three months of operation were 
spent eliciting specific information through 
a series of questionnaires and pricing surveys. 
The residents were responsive to both tech- 
nical and personal questions, but were dis- 
turbed at the fact that they were constantly 
being questioned but seldom helped, 

The staff did encounter difficulties in en- 
tering the residents’ premises. However, upon 
explaining the ramification of the question- 
naires, the residents proved to be quite co- 
operative. Often the conversation led to the 
resident's personal problems. Upon eliciting 
such complaints the staff representative re- 
ported the incident to the office and an in- 
vestigation was initiated. These negotiations 
opened lines of communication between the 
residents and NCIC. 

The questonnaires proved to be an effec- 
tive method of getting into the community 
and learning its problems, but as a statistical 
tool it was ineffective. This factor must be 
attributed to the continuing series of ques- 
tionnaires and studies that have been taken 
in the northwest section of the District of 
Columbia, As one resident stated “I am be- 
ginning to feel like an overworked pig, but 
no one is helping me.” 

One of the most widespread revelations in 
this analysis was that residents knew well 
the methods which high risk merchants em- 
ploy, but failed to react to them. This factor 
is better understood by looking at the origin 
and financial status of the low-income con- 
sumer. The majority of these individuals 
were welfare recipients, members of families 
with three or more children living on income 
of three hundred dollars ($300.00) or three 
hundred-fifty dollars ($350.00) a month, who 
had arrived on the urban scene from south- 
ern rural communities. As a result of their 
background, they are constantly faced with 
problems ranging from lack of income to a 
retail sales system designed to produce in- 
come at the expense of those who need it 
most but can least afford it. 

Their need for the basic staples, food, 
clothing, and furniture has forced them into 
the only available market. With a poverty 
level income and little or no credit the low- 
income consumer must satisfy his needs from 
the high risk merchants. Generally, the 
resident knows that as a consumer he has 
the right to buy merchantable goods, or that 
his purchasing agreement is an open-ended 
contract that will result in the repossession 
of all items upon his default. Despite this 
knowledge they have no available market or 
remedies, so they must obtain their neces- 
sities from merchants who will extend them 
credit regardless of their financial status. 
Because this is their only source of credit, 
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many residents protect them by refusing to 
prosecute them or complain, 

It was obvious that a mechanism that 
would enforce consumer rights had to be 
constructed. NCIC, realizing these problems 
designed a mechanism to apply direct pres- 
sure to the unscrupulous merchants as a 
short-range remedy, and to pursue the estab- 
lishment of a new market as an alternative 
or long-range remedy. 

To accomplish the above objectives, the 
Neighborhood Consumer Information Center 
divided itself into three specialized depart- 
ments: The Field Department, responsible 
for acquiring information and administering 
the remedy; the Research Department, re- 
sponsible for evaluating the available rem- 
edies and discovering the solution to the 
problems; and the Public Relations Depart- 
ment, responsible for community awareness. 


I, Field department 


The Field Department found it impossible 
to operate without further division and spe- 
cialization. As a result it established three 
subdivisions specializing in the acquisition 
of information for the administration of 
short-range and long range remedies, These 
divisions were the Complaint Division, which 
handles all consumer complaints from the 
community; the Store Investigation Divi- 
sion, which elicits first hand evidence on 
the merchants’ practices, and the Education 
Division, which is responsible for the dis- 
semination of information in consumer ed- 
ucation classes. 


A. Consumer Complaints Division 


The Complaint Division is responsible for 
the administration of immediate relief. This 
division is composed of second and third 
year law school students who attempt to 
negotiate a remedy between buyer and seller. 
These complaints usually fall into four 
classifications: fraud, warranties, credit 
practices, and repairs. The fraud classifica- 
tion includes all transactions originating as 
a result of misrepresentation, unconscion- 
able clauses, used or damaged goods (lack of 
consideration), and assignment of the pur- 
chase contracts to finance companies with- 
out apprising the consumer. Misrepresenta- 
tion includes the majority of the sales ap- 
proaches such as “bait and switch, referral 
schemes, and free offers.” 

Warranties usually involve a breach by the 
seller. In considering express warranties, em- 
phasis is placed upon any positive affirma- 
tion or representation as to the character, 
quality, or condition of an item sold when 
understood and relied upon as such by the 
consumer. The major thrust is upon the im- 
plied warranties. With regard to implied 
warranties of title, the primary thrust is 
upon contracts with a supposed disclaimers. 
Generally, the implied warranty of mer- 
chantability is breached by merchants who 
do not sell items that are of “fair average” 
quality or fit for the ordinary purposes for 
which such goods are used, A majority of 
the high risk merchants sell commodities 
to the consumer knowing the purpose for 
which the commodity is purchased, but re- 
fusing to comply with the implied warranty 
of fitness for the purpose. 

Credit complaints include such items as 
incorrect billing on accounts, unjustified 
rejection of credit requests, and consistent 
harassment by collection agencies. This clas- 
sification also includes the practice of assess- 
ing “late charges” on a buyer who does not 
make his payments on time, usually result- 
ing in great hardship for low-income con- 
sumer. When a purchase is made at a store 
or through a dealer, the consumer, in good 
faith, agrees to pay out the bill “on time.” 
When financial trouble arises and the pay- 
ments cannot be made on time, the practice 
of charging the consumer an amount in 
excess of the legal interest rate puts the 
consumer deeper into the hole. When a con- 
sumer’s payment is late for one month, not 
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only is an exorbitant late charge assessed 
against him, but unless he makes two pay- 
ments the following month, his next pay- 
ment is then automatically late every 
month for the entire period of the contract. 
Close scrutiny is given to repossession and 
garnishment practices under this classifi- 
cation. 

Repairs and services comprise the final 
category. It includes an evaluation of all 
repair practices. Often the repairmen re- 
move the appliance from the premises, clean 
the defective part and return it to the con- 
sumer. If they do not clean the defective 
part, they replace it with a used part and 
charge the consumer the price of the new 
part plus labor. Services include dry cleaners 
who take clothes on a bailment basis, mis- 
place them, and refuse to compensate the 
consumer for loss of the items misplaced. 

This process begins with a telephone call 
from a complainant. A secretary writes down 
basic information, e.g., name, address, and 
telephone number of the complainant. This 
information is placed in thé new case file. 
That afternoon, the complainant is called by 
a screener, and initial facts are written down 
on & complainant data sheet. The screener 
informs the complainant of his rights, the 
legal ramifications of the transaction, the 
possibilities of success, and NCIC’s limita- 
tions. The screener makes an appointment 
with the complainant, and twenty-four to 
thirty hours after a complaint is received a 
member of the complaint division visits the 
complainants’ home or goes to his place of 
employment to evaluate evidence such as the 
item itself, the contract, a receipt, etc. 

After eliciting information and evaluating 
the evidence, the investigator forwards to the 
merchant a letter with the alleged facts ob- 
tained from the complainant, the legal rami- 
fication, and recommendation for disposi- 
tion of the problem. A carbon copy of this 
letter and all subsequent correspondence is 
forwarded to the complainant. A memoranda 
is also submitted to the Store Investigation 
division requesting an analysis of the mer- 
chants’ practices. 

Because NCIC is limited to negotiation 
and cannot litigate cases, it has established 
a mechanism referral of cases to Neighbor- 
hood Legal Services with questions on legal 
technicalities being researched by NCIC, After 
the investigator has exhausted all means of 
obtaining a remedy, the case is transferred to 
Neighborhood Legal Service Project. If the 
client is above the salary ceiling of the 
Neighborhood Legal Service Project, he is re- 
ferred to a private attorney. NCIC has two 
investigators that are liaison between all 
nine NLSP Offices. In each NLSP office one 
lawyer is an NCIC contact. The investigator 
responsible for the transfers will reduce the 
case to a legal memorandum. 

This memorandum accompanied by what- 
ever evidence is available is submitted to the 
liaison in NLSP office. The second liaison in- 
vestigator is primarily responsible for ex- 
pediting resolution of the case. All cases that 
are transferred from NCIC are given to the 
one liaison in each NLSP branch office. As 
of this report we have had to refer only three 
cases out of two hundred and forty. 

Many of the complaints that NCIC received 
are referrals from agencies and community 
organizations. Past complainants who were 
satisfied with NCIC services refer their 
friends and neighbors. As a result, the con- 
sumer complaint department has attempted 
to keep the disposition of any case within 
a one month period. Seventy percent of our 
cases have been closed on this time schedule. 
When the case is closed a letter is sent to 
the consumer expressing NCIC’s gratitude 
for the opportunity to serve him, and recom- 
mending that should he need further assist- 
ance not to hesitate to call (See Appendix 
A). 

Experience has demonstrated the impor- 
tance of the investigator's visiting the con- 
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sumer. This approach allows the investigator 
to determine the financial and domestic 
status of the complainant, and to reassure 
him of our concern for the resolution of his 
problem. 

The complainant is generally not embar- 
rassed to discuss his problem at home. He 
is reassured and does everything possible to 
be of assistance. It is generally advisable 
not to probe into the family background 
and salary. Consumers on the whole are 
especially suspicious of organizations pur- 
porting to help them if the organization 
attempts to classify them according to their 
social or financial status. However, when 
consumers call (on their own) this suspicion 
is usually minimized. 

A personal letter has proven to be the 
most effective mechanism for the disposi- 
tion of a complaint. The personal letter gives 
the merchant and the consumer the impres- 
sion that the case is being handled person- 
ally by the investigator, who has taken the 
time to compose a letter appropriate for the 
given facts, The Investigator is not restricted 
to a set of chosen words. This approach has 
proven to be effective in increasing the resi- 
dent's confidence. 

When negotiating a complaint the mer- 
chant is never apprised that the investigator 
is a law student. This gives the investigator 
the advantage of being able to analyze the 
transaction in light of the law and to react 
to the merchant's allegation with a degree 
of sophistication that is respected. The legal 
background has also proven to be an asset 
in the drafting of letters. 


B. Store Investigation Division 


Pending the response of the merchant, a 
memorandum is submitted to the Store In- 
vestigation Division requesting an analysis 
of the merchant’s practices. The primary 
objective of this division is to obtain data 
relating to sale, credit, financing, reposses- 
sion, and garnishment practices, and any 
other practices that might be employed by 
the merchant. Store investigators acquire 
data by visiting stores as a customer and, 
perhaps, purchasing an item. Subsequent 
to his visit, the store investigator indicates 
his findings in a report and submits it to 
the division chairman. 

From the moment the investigator enters 
the door he is concerned with the conditions 
of the premises. Is it dark, dim, or well 
lighted? Do all items have prices marked and 
in an obvious place or does this information 
have to be acquired from the salesman? Does 
the salesman apply excessive pressure or is 
he casual? Does the salesman introduce 
credit as a means of transacting the sale, 
and if so, what are the items? Will they al- 
low a customer to scrutinize a contract be- 
fore it is signed? Is the reaction to a white 
customer the same as to a black customer? 

The fin collected by the investigators 
have proven to be inconsistent with those an- 
swers communicated by the store officials. 
For example, a Northwest clothing store 
salesman told a consumer investigator that 
one does have to have established credit in 
order to qualify for the store's general credit 
plan. Exactly two weeks later the sales man- 
ager of the store said one does not need es- 
tablished credit. He also stated that name- 
brand merchandise was sold at his store. 
This statement was contrary to the con- 
sumer-investigator findings. In a personal 
interview with the credit manager of an- 
other store the investigator was told that 
only name-brand merchandise was available 
at the store. The following day three investi- 
gators proved this statement to be invalid. 
Another store salesman told one investiga- 
tor, who was posing as a consumer, that he 
would need at least three-fourths of the pur- 
chase price in order to get an item on credit. 
In a telephone interview a store official stated 
that there was no such requirement. At a 
number of stores, salesmen and store officials 
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misrepresent the facts and make erroneous 
statements concerning the products they sell. 
They do this under the correct assumption 
that most of their customers are people of 
very limited education and means, and will 
therefore, accept at face value anything that 
is said. 

Most of the white salesmen seem reluctant 
to talk with Black investigators. They exhibit 
complete indifference in making a sale. For 
instance, the consumer generally must ask 
questions about the items rather than being 
informed about the product, its features and 
so forth. This reluctance was explained by 
one merchant who stated that sales are made 
at consumer’s home. This statement was re- 
inforced by another merchant who had his 
premises locked and stated that his sales 
were made in the buyer’s home. This store’s 
lights were very dim and price tags were not 
visible. If you requested an item, the sales- 
man would have to go to the back room þe- 
fore he could present it. 

Black salesmen are more receptive than 
white; they show greater concern about sell- 
ing an item. There are some Black salesmen 
who act totally indifferent about making a 
sale. Perhaps these salesmen are not on & 
commission basis. 

In determining whether or not an item is 
overpriced, an investigator takes into con- 
sideration its quality and its price at other 
stores. This comparison is based upon similar 
stores within and outside a given location. 

The store investigation division takes into 
consideration the fact that the responses 
given by the store official are naturally going 
to be slanted. However, there has been suffi- 
cient evidence to indicate that the majority 
of the merchants prefer not to contest the al- 
leged invalidity of their own contracts. Gen- 
erally, when the merchant is confronted with 
documented evidence of his own practices, he 
chooses to settle the matter in private. 


C. Education Division 


To eliminate these problems NCIC designed 
a comprehensive and familiar consumer edu- 
cation program. This program is administered 
by the Education Division. Its primary re- 
sponsibility is the solicitation and instruction 
of consumer education classes within the 
community. Such responsibility includes ap- 
prising the consumer of the problems that 
exist within his community and proposing 
possible remedies or alternatives to these 
problems. 

Pursuant to NCIC’s philosophy this divi- 
sion also concentrates its efforts in the low- 
income community. This division’s services 
are generally rendered through established 
community organizations. Here the emphasis 
is placed upon supplementing the services 
rendered by other organizations. However, 
where there is a collective group of four or 
more consumers that desire consumer educa- 
tion classes, an instructor is provided. 

The Education Division is composed of law 
students whose previous experiences were in 
the field of education. The majority have 
had four to five years of teaching experi- 
ence, Each member of this staff is required 
to read the “Consumer Protection” section 
of the “O.E.O. Poverty Law Reporter” and 
“Financial Counseling” by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Credit Unions. Members serve a two 
week tenure on the complaint staff. This 
process is necessary to insure that the in- 
structor knows the status of consumer laws 
and the nature of the problem. Subsequent 
to the orientation, the instructor is assigned 
a section of the District of Columbia. 

Originally, the Education Division had a 
two-pronged thrust. These were collective 
counseling and individual counseling, In the 
collective process the instructor is responsi- 
ble for the solicitation and development of 
consumer education classes. These classes 
are recruited from community establish- 
ments, such as schools, churches, welfare 
organizations, block clubs, etc. The instruc- 
tors are responsible for contacting the orga- 
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nizations, informing them of the advantages 
to be derived from the classes, and arrang- 
ing time, place and curriculum. 

Generally, the classes are on a continuing 
basis. However, if there is an organization 
that desires a specific course, the instructor 
will design a curriculum that will meet the 
community’s needs. 

The basic problem in the area of class 
solicitation is that many organizations em- 
ploy such elaborate procedure to approve 
a program, that it takes between two and 
three weeks (a conservative estimate) to 
determine whether or not the program has 
been approved. Generally, such solicitation 
requires forwarding an initial proposal to 
the organization explaining who you are, 
what you desire to do, what assistance is 
needed from the organization, and the bene- 
fits to be derived. This memoranda is fol- 
lowed up by a personal interview to explain 
the ramifications of the program. The inter- 
viewee usually approves of the program but 
it is subject to ratification of a committee or, 
in case of a church, the congregation. If it is 
subject to the ratification of the congrega- 
tion it may necessitate the instructor speak- 
ing at the church or polling the members 
to discover their interest. Subsequent to the 
endorsement of the congregation, instruc- 
tors must arrange a time that is convenient 
for themselves and for the congregation. The 
negotiation involves the creation of a gen- 
eral curriculum that will satisfy the needs of 
the congregation, Sometimes the curriculum 
of these classes are geared to supplement a 
consumer education course that is already 
being taught. Such classes generally deal 
with home economics and budget planning 
as opposed to an overview of all consumer 
credit. These supplemental classes usually 
cover finance charge v. interest charges or 
the regulations governing garnishments and 
repossessions. 

It must be noted, at this point, that con- 
tact work of this nature is necessarily time 
consuming. However, if consumer education 
classes are to be effective, it is necessary to 
secure the interest of the consumer, Often 
this means selling the program to the con- 
sumer. After you have sold the program, it is 
necessary to get the consumer, especially 
low-income consumers, involved. This initial 
involvement can only be secured if you have 
an active group or if you are aware of the 
class’s specific interest. The instructor gen- 
erally attempts to center the first two or 
three sessions around the class’s expressed 
interest or the pertinent problems within 
that community. When the instructor secures 
classroom participation, the attendance in 
his class increases. Generally, in churches, 
and especially those attended by low-income 
consumers, your first class will consist of 
one or two consumers. The best remedy for 
this problem is to conduct a class on a com- 
mon practice which may have effected them. 
When they begin to discuss the practices in 
terms of their personal knowledge, ask them 
for their solution. This technique insures in- 
creased attendance and the constant in- 
quiry to the solution of consumer problems. 

Two classes are taught at the People’s In- 
volvement Corporation, at Florida Avenue 
and Seventh Street, N.W. These classes have 
averaged thirty pupils per week. The pupils 
involved are community aides who spend 
their time visiting families in the Shaw area. 
Their duties include helping the residents 
define, express, and clarify their economic 
problems. Their “pupils” are, therefore, 
adults with a wide range of educational 
and employment experience. Interestingly 
enough, some of these adult community 
aides have personally experienced difficulty 
in obtaining credit, while others in this 
group have had problems in submitting a 
budget that would satisfy the Department 
of Welfare, for public assistance. Accord- 
ingly, the classes have been quite lively, and 
the aides have responded to the classes in a 
positive manner. 
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These classes have covered different aspects 
of credit, as it pertains to the consumer. 
Basic classifications covered included the 
question of why one should or should not 
buy on credit, how much does credit cost, 
how can one qualify for credit, and how can 
a person prevent a bad credit rating when 
he is unable to pay his debts on time. Sub- 
sequent classes covered such realistic situa- 
tions as what to do when a company desig- 
nates a person as a credit risk, when such 
person has, in fact, paid the company; what 
to do when a door-to-door salesman asks the 
person to sign a receipt, when such “re- 
ceipt” is really a contract. What to do when 
a person owes a debt to a company, but the 
company subsequently goes out of business, 
and such person is confronted by a “strange” 
creditor for the amount of the debt, and 
what to do when a person thought he was 
purchasing a new item, but it subsequently 
develops that the merchandise was second 
hand. 

The class discussions revolved around the 
importance of proper investigation before 
purchasing an item, and the importance of 
comparative shopping in the high risk mar- 
ket for both the item and credit. The in- 
structors’ evaluation of the classes is that 
all pupils are highly motivated, and that 
class participation is at a high level, The 
reason attributed to this pupil participation 
is that the pupils are strongly involved in 
community affairs and are interested in help- 
ing others in the Black community. 

The vast majority of the class presenta- 
tions has employed the lecture method, how- 
ever, class participation is encouraged. Such 
encouragement has manifested itself in ex- 
change of comments between the members 
of the class and the instructor. This dialogue 
usually comes at the end of the lecture, 
however, and has not always been in direct 
response to the lecture, The usual form of 
questions has been characterized in the form 
of what happened to some particular third 
person in a particular transaction. The in- 
structors feel that even though the students 
asking the questions refer to a consumer in 
the third person, they are actually referring 
to themselves, or some person in an imme- 
diate relationship to them. In addition, it 
must be stated that even though these ques- 
tions do not refer directly to the lecture, 
they frequently have a collateral connection 
to the lecture. 

The lecture method has been justified, as 
opposed to other methods on the grounds 
that it is more expedient in giving essential 
information in short periods of time. How- 
ever, films have been used on occasion to 
reinforce certain points that were brought 
out in prior lectures. In addition, certain stu- 
dents have expressed their preference of the 
lecture method as opposed to other methods 
of class presentations, They have felt more 
at ease with the lecture method in that they 
would not be “forced” to speak before the 
body when they did not wish to speak. As a 
result, the responses from the students have 
been more spontaneous and candid, than if 
they were “forced” to involuntarily contrib- 
ute to the class presentation. 

Experience has shown that a very few 
materials are necessary for an effective and 
meaningful program. The only materials 
used besides the lecture method were various 
films, and these were only used to supple- 
ment and reinforce the lecture. The real key 
to a meaningful program lies in having a 
fiexible staff. We attribute this factor to the 
background of the instructors, not only their 
legal and undergraduate experiences, but 
their ability to live within the community 
and to experience or be familiar with its 
problems. Our research has proven that there 
is limited material available in the consumer 
area for the low-income purchaser. There 
are only two films to our knowledge that are 
presently worthy of presentation to the low- 
income consumer. They are the “Owl Who 
Gave a Hoot” and “The Poor Pay More.” 
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“The Owl Who Gave a Hoot” is the most 
informative of the two. This film is short and 
descriptive. The descriptions are of trans- 
actions that affect the low-income con- 
sumer. However, it fails to develop the rem- 
edies and alternatives to the transaction. 
These alternatives must be considered in 
light of a consumer without another credit 
market. 

The literature that is available in the 
consumer area is generally too sophisticated 
for thelow-income consumer. It usually con- 
sist of prolonged explanations of the con- 
sumer problems. The low-income consumer 
will dismiss the problem without discovering 
the solution. Any information that extends 
over two pages or requires excessive reading, 
regardless of its content, will not be read. 

The most effective method of eliminating 
consumer exploitation is to give individual 
counseling as opposed to giving a lecture to 
twenty or thirty pupils. One of the major 
recommendations in the “Federal Trade 
Commission Economic Report on Installment 
Credit and Retail Sales Practices of District 
of Columbia Retailers” was to provide coun- 
seling services which will encourage custom- 
ers to practice comparative shopping. This 
recommendation is quite valid but we have 
found that the Federal Trade Commission 
fails to realize the full extent of the problem. 
If counseling services on comparative shop- 
ping are to be given, it is necessary to limit 
such counseling to comparative shopping 
within the high-risk market. Alternative 
markets are not available to low-income 
consumers because, lacking the capital to 
make cash purchases, they are forced to 
“shop for credit.” Also, the cost and incon- 
venience of travel for the average low-income 
consumer further limits his shopping pros- 
pects to the “high risk” market. He simply 
lacks the mobility to do conventional com- 
parative shopping. If individual counseling 
is to be provided, it should run the gamut 
of over-pricing, unusually high interest rates, 
misrepresentations, high-pressure sales tech- 
niques, misinformation as to the law and 
even violations of the law. 

NCIC realizing the significance of such an 
approach designed a network to provide the 
community with a continuing series of finan- 
cial and credit counselors. 

The Block Counselor phase of the Educa- 
tion program represents NCIC’s individual 
counseling mechanism. The program was de- 
signed to allow members of the community 
to participate in educating residents on their 
own block or neighborhood to the tech- 
niques of consumer self-protection. We tried, 
at first, to solicit interested participants by 
explaining concepts while gathering infor- 
mation for the consumer questionnaires. 
There was a substantial number of residents 
who expressed an interest and stated that 
they would be willing to work in this capac- 
ity. However, when the time came to obtain 
firm commitments, we had little success with 
our volunteers. 

Although the volunteers were committed 
to the concept of educating the members of 
their community to the techniques of con- 
sumer self-protection, they could not devote 
enough time after working hours toward ac- 
complishing these goals. In case of unem- 
ployed volunteers, we found that they were 
discouraged because their work in the pro- 
gram would not lead to gainful employment. 

We realized that without funds—for 
Salaries, equipment, travel, materials, etc.— 
we could not effect more than a shallow 
representation of a program. Realizing the 
importance of individual counseling in the 
extension of credit to the low-income con- 
sumer, we constructed a Block Counselor 
Training Program which would encompass 
all of our objectives. The new program in- 
cludes a budget breakdown and specific 
methods. This program is being negotiated 
with private foundations that are interested 
in the implementation of the Federal Trade 
Commission recommendations. 
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The Education Division serves as a reposi- 
tory for all factual data obtained by the com- 
plaint and store investigator, and the anal- 
ysis and interpretation of legislature sup- 
plied by the Research Department. This in- 
formation is synthesized and disseminated 
to the consumer. 

The factual data supplied by the investi- 
gators illustrate the problems that must be 
resolved in a class. The Research Department 
analysis informs the educational divisions 
of the various remedies that are available. 
The instructor outlines these components 
to formulate a class presentation that will 
take the consumer from the problem through 
the remedies. This process insures the dis- 
semination of the actual problems and the 
status of the law that affects the problem. 


II. Public relations department 


The Public Relations Department is NCIC’s 
community awareness component. This de- 
partment is composed of three commercial 
artists and two former newspaper reporters 
who are law school students. It is responsible 
for the dissemination of information dealing 
with exploitative practices that are dis- 
covered by the Field Department. This is 
accomplished through a strong advertising 
campaign that is conducted through the news 
media. 

The Public Relations Department also 
publishes a unique news guide entitled 
“Buyer Beware.” This newsletter is distribu- 
ted weekly to five to ten thousand con- 
sumers in the Northwest section of the 
District of Columbia. Each copy is also pub- 
lished in the Washington Afro-American, the 
Capital Gazette, and The Pic-O-Gram. 
Copies are also forwarded to over three 
hundred and fifty churches that are on our 
mailing list. 

This publication consists of a cartoon of 
a situation depicting an exploitative practice 
that NCIC has encountered within the com- 
munity. Generally, there is a descriptive 
statement to advise the consumer of his 
rights. The Newsletter is simplified to insure 
immediate comprehension. When the first 
“Buyer Beware” was completed, and we did 
not receive any response from the community 
we discovered, upon questioning the resi- 
dents who had received copies, that the news- 
letter contained too much writing. As a re- 
sult the initial format was totally disre- 
garded, The next copy was a cartoon with 
two or three simple sentences. Its distribu- 
tion resulted in both favorable and unfavor- 
able telephone calls. Many residents called to 
indict merchants that were using illustrated 
practices within the community or to raise 
questions about practices that they had ex- 
perienced. We found that the simpler the 
materials, the greater the communication 
and response. (Appendix D) 

Each week we submit public service an- 
nouncements to radio stations, WOOK, WOL, 
and WUST apprising the low-income con- 
sumer of his rights in commercial transac- 
tions. This approach has proven to be suc- 
cessful for middle-income consumers, how- 
ever, it has had little effect upon our low- 
income clientele. We attribute this factor to 
the time slots in which public service an- 
nouncements are generally made, usually be- 
tween 8 A.M. and 2 P.M, Subsequent to that 
period the announcements are commercial 
until Public Service messages return again 
at 9:30 P.M. The middle income clientele 
hears the announcements on their way to 
work but low-income consumers who gener- 
ally travel by bus do not hear the announce- 
ments. As a result we found it necessary 
to purchase commercial time during the 
hours between the favored disk jockey shows. 
This procedure resulted in an exceptionally 
strong reaction from the low-income clien- 
tele. The message, delivered by the disk jockey 
usually receives a favorable response by con- 
sumers who telephone the station and tell of 
their own similar experiences. The number 
of calls received in response to the live re- 
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cording by WOOK indicates that the low-in- 
come consumer responds more quickly to a 
live message than he would to one that has 
been taped. 

The following are some typical examples 
of the announcements that we have found 
to be most effective: 

1, Attention Consumer... don’t be a vic- 
tim of easy credit gimmicks. Sure it sounds 
great when people say, “Your credit is great 
with us ... Just come in and sign on the 
dotted line .. . you don’t even need a job 
. . . See us for easy credit.” What the credit- 
man didn’t say was how much you would be 
paying .. . Many times, the final cost is twice 
as much as it should be. The Neighborhood 
Consumer Information Center cautions you 
to know Exactly what the credit terms are 
before you sign any contract. Get all the 
figures in writing, and don’t guess on any- 
thing. 

2. Allow me to give you a home demonstra- 
tion of the Handy-Dandy Vacuum Cleaner 
right over here. (Fade out) Beware of home 
demonstrators, especially when they leave 
their product with you, you may be obligated 
to buy against your will. The Neighborhood 
Consumer Information Center warns you 
to avoid signing anything you're not sure of, 
Remember, you are not alone! Millions of 
people are misled, and deceived by tricky 
home demonstrators. Don't let it happen to 
you. 

8. Congratulations, you’ve just bought a 
beautiful stereo and color TV combination. 
Just 18 payments and it’s all yours... or 
is it? The Neighborhood Consumer Infor- 
mation Center warns you to know all the 
terms of your contract. Don’t fall victim to 
repossession at the last moment and lose 
everything. Don’t be cheated, mislead, or 
deceived when buying on time. 

4, There’s that phone again. This time the 
free gift could be a dictionary, a Bible, or a 
pearl necklace. And all you are obligated 
to do is subscribe to half a dozen magazines 
at only two dimes a day. Two dimes a day 
which may acd up to more than seventy 
dollars a year with a contract which will run 
for four or five years. Is a pearl necklace 
worth that much? 

From all indications, an intensified com- 
munity awareness program is necessary to 
any consumer protection agency or organiza- 
tion. To maintain such awareness, it is neces- 
sary to secure the support of the news media. 
Although the radio announcement proved to 
be the most effective technique for insuring 
community awareness, many radio stations 
were hesitant in airing public service an- 
nouncements. Generally, the commercial ad- 
vertisement is given priority. We therefore, 
found it necessary to purchase time during 
the hours that were most appropriate for the 
listeners. However, for a public service organi- 
zation this can prove to be quite expensive. 
In one month we spent twelve hundred dol- 
lars ($1200.00) for forty-eight commercial an- 
nouncements and during the same period 
were given only thirty-seven public service 
announcements. When we indicated the need 
for increased public service announcements, 
we were advised that the manager did not 
have an opportunity to announce them. 

The Public Relation Department was 
responsible for arranging several informa- 
tional telecasts with WTTG, WFAN and 
WETA. However, the major television net- 
works were not receptive. The television pro- 
grams brought favorable response and ex- 
tended our areas of assistance. We learned of 
problems that we had not confronted before. 
The majority of these problems concerned 
the middle-income clientele, but they re- 
vealed the similarity between the approaches 
used by the merchant in the low-income 
community and those used in the middle- 
income community. Generally, the high risk 
merchant commits the low-income consumer 
to a long-range contract. The middle-income 
consumer, too, is constantly confronted with 
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contract commitments for home improve- 
ments, investment offers, or additional home 
furnishings, 

Two thousand five hundred posters depict- 
ing exploitative practice were distributed 
throughout the District of Columbia. Four 
hundred and fifty were sent to churches and 
welfare organizations within the communi- 
ties. Others were placed in service facilities 
such as pool rooms, barber shops, and beauty 
salons. We refrained from placing posters 
in a merchant’s place of business because 
we did not want to appear as if we condoned 
any of his practices. These posters have 
brought many people into the office just for 
information or for advice on a particular 
problem. Frequently, they are interested in 
how we began, and the scope of our author- 


ity. 
III. Research department 


The Research Department represents 
NCIC’s transitional mechanism, This depart- 
ment is responsible for: (1) the analysis, in- 
terpretation, and clarification of all avail- 
able and proposed remedies; (2) the evalu- 
ation of the extent to which such remedies 
have been enforced or implemented; and 
(3) the development of alternative solu- 
tions. The evaluation of all available reme- 
dies are based upon the problems that the 
Field Department experiences in its day- 
to-day activities. 

The major problem that the low-income 
consumer confronts in the process of con- 
sumer education is the problem of compre- 
hension. Solutions that are available in pub- 
lications are all too often too sophisticated 
for the low-income consumer. The research 
staff has found it necessary to simplify many 
of the government pamphlets, high school 
and college business texts, and general con- 
sumer education articles, Such simplifica- 
tion includes the extraction and transla- 
tion of all pertinent materials into layman 
terms, This material is submitted to the 
consumer education articles, Such simplifi- 
cation includes the extraction and transla- 
tion of all pertinent materials into layman 
terms, This material is submitted to the con- 
sumer education division for use in educa- 
tion classes. 

The failure of publishers to print mate- 
rials that can be easily understood by the 
low-income consumer has insured the high 
risk merchant's effectiveness, This weakness 
is extended further by the lack of sufficient 
information concerning the low-income 
market to compile such a publication, With- 
out an adequate supply of consumer publi- 
cations that are drafted in the language of 
the low-income consumer, those remedies or 
rights that may be at his disposal will not 
be used. A typical example of such a prob- 
lem is the recently adopted D.C. Consumer 
Regulations. These regulations are written 
in the language of a professional draftsman 
or attorney. If such regulations are to be 
effectively applied by the low-income clien- 
tele, they must be translated into common 
language. The necessity for conversion of all 
legislation and consumer publications into 
laymen terms cannot be overemphasized if 
the low-income consumer is to participate 
in the American economy, We consider this 
conversion a major priority, since it repre- 
sents the only mechanism by which the 
consumer can be apprised of his rights. 

Many low-income consumers, realizing 
their plight, have established buying clubs. 
Buying clubs within the Metropolitan area 
are confronted with two major problems, 
First, they are limited to purchasing their 
supplies from Greenbelt Cooperative. Sec- 
ondly, after two or three years of operation 
they outgrow their size. When they reach 
this stage they become interested in becom- 
ing a cooperative. 

On several occasions the research staff’s 
assistance has been needed to clarify the 
Cooperative By-Laws. Often the consumer 
does not understand the legal ramifications 
involved and requests our assistance in their 
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implementation. As a result of such assist- 
ance, we have been able to witness the 
success and failure of many of the coopera- 
tive ventures. 

Alternative efforts by low-income consum- 
ers to establish a cooperative market have 
proven, in most instances, to be fruitless. 
Failure is generally attributed to the low- 
income consumer's inability to raise the 
initial financing for equipment and sup- 
plies. It is evident that the present economy 
is not adapted to cooperative ventures with- 
in the inner city. Buying Clubs coud not 
acquire financing from the private founda- 
tion primarily because the consumers were 
not familiar with the process of negotiation. 
To alleviate this problem, it was necessary 
to train residents in the process of drafting 
proposals and continuing negotiation. This 
process often proved to be time consuming 
and unrewarding. The private foundations, 
Small Business Administration, and the gov- 
ernment agencies were not receptive to co- 
operative venture. The only agency that sup- 
ported such an effort was the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. However, it was unable 
to give any financial assistance. 

In hopes of discovering an alternative 
market to consumer exploitation the Re- 
search staff investigated the feasibility of 
NCIC’s entering the area of economic de- 
velopment. While the recent emphasis in 
government circles and the private sector 
has been on black capitalism, we cannot 
afford to omit the meters of black economic 
development, which presumes that the black 
businessman will put some amount of his 
total resources back into the black com- 
munity to stimulate other enterprise. In 
short, black dollars must be earned and spent 
in the city, regardless of whether the dollar 
is carried out in a white hand or a black 
hand. 

No merchant should be allowed to escape 
the debt which he owes in terms of fair deal- 
ing to the people who spend money with him. 
Exploitation by black merchants should not 
be tolerated for the sake of “brotherhood.” 

The phrase “but I'm a brother” is too often 
used as a sham for unbusinesslike conduct 
which equal and many times surpasses that 
of white merchants. This factor must be 
attributed to the successful indoctrination 
and profit-making practices of the present 
merchants. Black capitalism for many black 
merchants represents an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the economic system. However, in 
reality it often results in the continuation of 
the economic exclusion and exploitation of 
the poor. 

This practice establishes a person or group 
that is familiar only with the existing eco- 
nomic system. As a result the merchant's 
primary concern is the acquisition of profits 
and not the dissemination of benefits. Such 
a process in essence exchanges a black mer- 
chant for a white merchant and leaves the 
community without the benefit of the eco- 
nomic development. 

In implementation, the concept of eco- 
nomic development is contrary to its theory. 
The basic theory of economic development is 
to give the community the maximum feasible 
participation in restructuring its economic 
society. This theory includes the acquisition 
of both of the economic and administrative 
benefits. However, in implementation it is 
the perpetuation of a social class that does 
not encompass the low income clientele. 

In confronting some of the black mer- 
chants who are exploiting the low income 
consumer it was stated that the black mer- 
chant was having problems with their whole- 
salers. These problems included markups on 
wholesale merchandise, thereby, forcing the 
retailer to mark up his prices to reap a profit. 
Realizing the possible validity of these asser- 
tions, NCIC requested the names of whole- 
salers who were responsible for such prac- 
tices. Unfortunately, as of this report we have 
not received the name of any wholesaler. 

While NCIC concurs with the theory of 
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economic development, if it is to be an effec- 
tive alternative to the high risk merchant, 
it must be done by a process which will in- 
clude the low income consumer in the profit 
making. The cooperative ventures are typical 
examples of such enterprises. By including 
the community representative in the enter- 
prises, it is assured that the business will 
operate for the benefit of its clientele. Such 
a mechanism insures the low income con- 
sumer of the maximum benefits for his lim- 
ited income. NCIC believes that it is neces- 
sary for us to concentrate on what the low 
income consumer needs rather than perpe- 
trate a fraud by misrepresenting a concept 
of the economic development, Black Cap- 
italism. 

The research department in pursuit of au 
alternative market has attempted to have 
the general market encompass the low in- 
come clientele. Realizing that UPO and the 
National Welfare Rights Organization were 
taking affirmative steps to have individual 
stores in the Metropolitan area to include the 
low income consumer in their credit classi- 
fication, NCIC attempted to have the Metro- 
politan Board of Trade adopt a policy of ex- 
tending credit in member stores. NCIC, 
therefore, forwarded a letter to Mr. Wiliam 
H. Press, Executive Vice-President, explain- 
ing the status of the situation and request- 
ing an opportunity to explain the economic 
advantage of including the low income 
clientele. This letter was sent on March 12, 
1969. Several attempts to see Mr, Press have 
proved fruitless. As of this report we have 
not received a response from him. Section 
one represents examples of other analyses 
that are prepared by the Research 
Department, 


SECTION UWI—SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


The Complaint and Store Investigation Di- 
visions address themselves to the individual 
experiences of defrauded consumers and the 
schemes employed by unscrupulous mer- 
chants. Their investigations revealed the 
following practices within the District of 
Columbia. 

I. Misrepresentation: represents the major 
problem of consumer exploitation. When 
considering misrepresentation, emphasis 
should be placed upon such matters as apply 
to credit agreements, prices, quality, or con- 
dition of an item sold. Frequently, the low- 
income consumer because of lack of fluid 
cash and little or no credit, shops for inex- 
pensive merchandise, or easy credit agree- 
ments. As a result of this weakness, the 
merchant advertises through news media, ra- 
dio, televisions, newspapers, etc., such 
phrases as “Easy Credit,” “No Money Down,” 
and “Low Monthly Payments.” Subsequent 
statements as to the quality and character 
of the item are made by the salesman to the 
consumer prior to the consummation of the 
contract. These representations are generally 
a concealment of the truth. 

Misrepresentations by the landlords has 
proven to be a potent example of this ap- 
proach. Generally, the landlord makes repre- 
sentations concerning services that he will 
provide (i.e., heating, maintenance, and se- 
curity) services that are never included in 
the lease agreement. In explaining the tech- 
nical provisions of his lease, he often distorts 
the fact in the tenant's favor. 

This tactic also includes “Bait and Switch.” 
“Free Offer,” “Referral Schemes,” and “Pres- 
sure Salesmanship.” 

1. “Bait and Switch” is the advertisement 
of items through newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision at an exceptionally low price or as a 
“special.” When the consumer arrives at the 
store, he attempts to buy the item advertised 
but he is informed that it is of poor quality 
or sold out, The salesman refers the con- 
sumer to a supposedly better quality item 
for a few dollars more. 

This practice is commonly used in the sale 
of furniture and appliances. The merchant's 
advertisement generally appears in the daily 
paper with a picture of furniture and the 
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following statement: “3-Piece Luxury Living 
Room Ensemble, Liberal Budget Terms. All 
3 pieces Just $299.50" or “3 Complete Rooms 
of Brand Name Furniture for only $888.00. 
You Get 3 Complete Rooms all 20 Pieces and 
Save $220.00 now.” 

When the consumer arrives, the 3-Piece 
set or 3 rooms of furniture is found to be so 
delapidated that the consumer has no desire 
to purchase it. The salesman immediately 
recommends a better quality for a few dollars 
more. 

2. “Free Offer” is an approach whereby 
the consumer is offered a gift which as- 
sures the salesman’s admission into the home 
to promote other sales or to secure a con- 
sumer & contract by fraud. This technique 
is generally employed by door-to-door sales- 
men. It may begin with an unsuspecting 
consumer answering the telephone. He is 
informed that if he answers the question 
correctly, he will receive a gift. The question 
is always simple and the consumer is always 
right. Subsequently, the consumer is told 
that the gift will be delivered to his home. 
The gift is usually a Bible, a bracelet, or 
necklace. When the salesman arrives, he 
informs the consumer that he is delivering 
the gift and the salesman is invited in. Upon 
being admitted, the salesman either asks the 
consumer to sign a verification that the gift 
has been received or he proceeds to sell 
educational materials to the consumer at a 
supposedly reduced rate. The verification is 
often a contract for magazines or books for 
the next two or three years. 

In other cases, the salesman offers a sample 
of his product for the consumer's inspection. 
Sometimes the consumer is supposedly 
selected as the demonstrator for the com- 
munity. This is a common practice among 
home improvement firms, The consumer may 
be offered a freezer of food, if he will pur- 
chase a freezer, or two new tires if he will 
purchase a used car. 


8. “Referral Schemes” are frequently used 


to increase a merchant's clientele. The 
consumer is generally promised a reduction 
in price, deferred payment, or free item in 
exchange for the names of five friends, who 
would be interested in the salesman’s com- 
modities. This often occurs when a sales- 
man tells a consumer that he has been 
selected to demonstrate a home improve- 
ment item. The salesman always wants to 
know if the lady next door would be in- 
terested or if the buyer has friends in other 
neighborhoods that would be interested. 
Merchants who employ the “Bait and Switch” 
technique frequently elicit such information, 
or ask the consumer to bring in five or six 
more customers and he (the customer) will 
acquire his furniture or appliances for half 
price. These promises never materialize be- 
cause the salesman is constantly forgetting 
his promise and does not recall when the 
original consumer came in. 

Misrepresentation is a device that the 
merchant uses to entice the consumer's com- 
mitment. After inducement the merchant 
legalizes his security interest by the use of 
technical and complicated contracts. 

II. Fraudulent Contracts: represent the 
merchant's guarantee of collection on any 
item sold regardless of its condition, the 
circumstances under which it was secured, 
and the oral commitments made to the con- 
sumer. For the low-income consumer this is 
the conversion stage of a commercial trans- 
action. At this point what rights the con- 
sumer may have possessed are transferred to 
the merchant without an explanation of the 
contents and legal ramifications of the con- 
tract. Generally, the low-income consumer 
contracts are open-ended and include con- 
fession judgment and disclaimer clauses. 

1. An open-end is a contract that exists 
over a period of years. It commences with the 
consumer's first purchase. All items pur- 
chased after that period are added to the 
original contract and the payments are ap- 
portioned according to the number of items 
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under the contract. For the low-income con- 
sumer this method is especially receptive. 
Since he has little income and cannot ac- 
quire credit elsewhere, he generally purchases 
all his necessities under such a contract. In 
reality the method amounts to a terminable 
lease. The consumer is only leasing the furni- 
ture or appliances, etc., until he defaults in 
his payments. Subsequent to such default 
the merchant repossesses every item under 
the contract. The add-on clause in such a 
contract or sales agreement allows the mer- 
chant to secure the new contract obligations 
on goods other than those that were 
originally purchased. 

2. Contracts frequently contain clauses 
or provisions that disclaim, modify, or alter 
terms of express and implied warranties 
made in connection with the sales agree- 
ment. The low-income consumer's lack of 
knowledge disarms him of the protection 
that is provided by law. Although this dis- 
claimer may be broadly printed on the con- 
tract, it is often interpreted by the salesman 
who does not explain its legal consequences. 
Usually the disclaimer is not brought to the 
consumer’s attention. He frequently signs 
the contract based on the representation 
made by the salesman and later discovers 
its ramifications upon fault or a request for 
repairs. 

8. The salesman generally misrepresents 
credit or finance charges, or fails to clarify 
the terms of the agreement so that they can 
be readily understood by a layman. 

4. Low-income consumers generally react 
to statements like “No Credit Necessary” or 
“We do our own Financing.” However, in 
consummating the contract the salesman 
fails to disclose to the consumer his inten- 
tion to negotiate or assign a contract or 
sales agreement to a finance company or 
other third parties. The transfer or assign- 
ment of the note frequently results in ex- 
cessive expenses that the consumer does not 
understand, A typical example of such prac- 
tices involved a consumer who purchased 
furniture from a dealer for $200.00. He later 
got a notice from a finance company stat- 
ing his financial obligation as $387.84, in- 
cluding group life insurance for $5.57 a 
month. The terms of payment were $16.16 
per month for 24 months. The consumer 
did not know his contract would be sold to 
a finance company. 

5. The salesman fails to inform the con- 
sumer of the length of payment prior to the 
consummation of the agreement. The low- 
income consumer is normally interested in 
acquiring the item at’ the lowest possible 
rate; the fact that the salesman fails to men- 
tion the length of payments is completely 
overlooked, Example: Mr. R. R. purchased a 
color television set from Margo's priced at 
$349.00. The terms of the contract were $44.00 
per month with no disclosure of the length 
of payments. After making payments for one 
year, Mr. R. R. still owed a balance of $212.00 
on the television set. 

6. In automobile purchases the consumer 
is often induced to sign a contract without 
having his attention drawn to the total 
price. The salesman generally emphasizes the 
quality and condition of the automobile and 
suggests that it will not be on the lot very 
long. The consumer impulsively commits 
himself. 

7. A majority of the contracts contain 
clauses that call for confession of judgment 
before or after default by the consumer. 
This represents the merchant's built-in 
mechanism to secure the collection of his 
interest in the item. Regardless of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the default the 
merchant has automatically secured a judg- 
ment against the consumer as of the date in 
which the contract is signed. 

8. On occasion sellers have induced the 
consumer to sign the contract before it is 
completely filled-in. The contract is later 
filled-in by the merchant and the items are 
entirely different from those for which the 
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consumer signed. This practice generally oc- 
curs when a merchant is familiar with the 
consumer. The consumer relying upon his 
representation signs the contract in good 
faith. When the consumer discovers the 
alteration, he generally attempts to have 
the contract rescinded or refuses to make 
payments. The merchant threatens him with 
a suit or secures a judgment and the con- 
sumer is classified as a bad debt customer. 

9. Most high risk merchants will not 
allow the consumer to carry a copy of his 
contract from the premises to be scrutinized 
by a third party. The merchant generally re- 
quires that the consumer sign the contract 
on the premises or leave a deposit for the 
item. If a deposit is retained and the con- 
sumer is not satisfied with the agreement, 
the deposit is never returned. In some stores 
the salesman develops such excuses as the 
contract has to be signed by his supervisor 
or sent to the main office. These excuses are 
made to keep from surrendering copies at 
the time the contract is signed. 

10. Some merchants use contracts which 
generally contain provisions by which the 
consumer agrees not to assert against the 
merchant or assignee a claim or defense aris- 
ing out of the sale. The disclaimers are stated 
in technical language that is not explained 
or understood by the average layman. 

After legalizing his transaction, it is neces- 
sary for the merchants to secure their rec- 
ognition by the enforcement agencies. One of 
the most notable facts uncovered in the 
“Federal Trade Commission's Report on In- 
stallment Credit and Retail Sales Practices 
of District of Columbia Retailers,” released 
in March 1968, relates to the frequent use of 
the courts to enforce payment on the install- 
ment contracts. While general market re- 
tailers may take court action as a last re- 
sort against delinquent customers, some 
low-income market retailers depend on 
legal action as a normal order of business. 
Creditors can seek both repossession and 
payment of the deficiency should a con- 
sumer fall behind on his installment pay- 
ments. The FTC further recommended 
equalizing the legal rights of buyers and 
creditors within installment credit. 

Although the low-income consumer has 
the assistance of Neighborhood Legal Sery- 
ices and the Legal Aid Society, these facili- 
ties are insufficient to meet his needs. All 
too often these organizations are under- 
staffed and overburdened by other domestic 
and criminal cases with which the low-in- 
come consumer is confronted. Realizing this 
inefficiency, the high risk merchant has con- 
tinued to take advantage of the law for his 
own benefit. Although law enforcement, gov- 
ernment, and private agencies are estab- 
lished to protect the consumer against the 
unscrupulous merchant, they are generally 
forced into giving him assistance in repos- 
session, garnishment, and collections process- 
ing. 

III. Repossession, Judgment, Garnishment, 
and Collection, 

1, Low-income consumers are frequently 
the victims of repossessed items. Generally, 
the merchant waits until the payments are 
almost completed. When the consumer misses 
one payment, the item is repossessed. The 
repossessed item is sold or auctioned off 
and the profits are deducted from the bal- 
ance of the contract. If the profits acquired 
from the sale do not cover the balance due 
on the contract, the consumer is held liable 
for the deficiency. 

Normally the merchant is expected to give 
the consumer a fourteen day notice of their 
intention to repossess the item. In some in- 
stances the merchant fails to give the con- 
sumer notice and proceeds to repossess the 
item. This practice is often used to acquire 
items purchased under an open-ended con- 
tract. This frequently results in the reposses- 
sion of the majority of the furniture within 
the consumer's home. 

2. Serious questions have been raised con- 
cerning service of process under Rule Four 
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of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, Un- 
der Rule Four the summons may be served 
upon the consumer in person or at his place 
of residence. A substantial number of low- 
income consumers have been denied such 
service. The majority state that they only 
become aware of the judgment as a result 
of their checking or savings account being 
attached. Because of the limitation on this 
investigation, we have not been able to verify 
these allegations. 

3. The final procedure in this tactic is sup- 
plied by the courts. This experience is often 
an illustration of the court’s expediency in 
prejudging the low-income consumer, Gen- 
erally, the judgments are based on clauses 
calling for confession of judgment or evi- 
dence, i.e. contract or records of defaulted 
payments, submitted by the merchant. When 
the cases are called, the judge may or may 
not review the case. Subsequent to the re- 
view, if any, the judge will state “judgment.” 

If the consumer is present and without 
representation, any efforts that he may make 
to clarify the position of the transaction will 
prove fruitless. 

4, Subsequent to the judgment and before 
the expiration of the statute of limitation 
(six years) the merchant reinstates his secu- 
rity interest by having the judgment extended 
for an additional twelve years. This generally 
occurs two or three years after the judgment 
is rendered. The merchant thereby acquires 
a maximum of eighteen years in which he 
may attach a lien to the personal property of 
the consumer. However, if the consumer pays 
the judgment two or three years later, no 
steps are taken by the merchant to have 
the consumer's status cleared with the 
Credit Bureaus. 

5. Once the merchant's practice has been 
formalized, it becomes necessary for him 
to collect. Many of the high-risk merchants 
employ their own collection personnel who 
are responsible for exerting excess pressure on 
the consumer. Those that do not employ 
their own personnel, assign the consumer's 
account to a collecting agency that receives 
a percentage of the uncollected balance. 
This often results in the consumer being 
harassed by late night and early morning 
telephone calls, harassment of the consum- 
er’s employer by telephone, letter, and per- 
sonal contact that results in embarrassment 
to both the consumer and his employer. Such 
procedures are often accompanied by threats 
that result in conflicts between the merchant 
and the consumer, or the consumer and the 
collecting agency. 

Because of the government regulations 
governing garnishment, the merchant con- 
tinually harasses the personnel office in an 
attempt to have the employee suspended. 
This procedure includes an abundance of 
monthly letters and weekly telephone calls 
concerning the consumer and the steps that 
are being taken. The merchants can never 
understand why such persons are retained 
and protected by the government. 

The personnel office thereby becomes the 
collecting agency. Often they find that the 
employee has over extended himself, recent- 
ly experienced some difficulties, or met with 
domestic obligations that require that his 
income be spent on his basic necessities. 
However, when the personne! official nego- 
tiates, a minimum payment is often negated. 

6. The conclusive step in the proceeding is 
generally garnishment or attachment of the 
consumer’s wages or checking account. This 
step generally results in the merchant ac- 
quiring the profit he desires. 

In classifying the practices, consideration 
has been given to the general mechanism that 
the unscrupulous merchant uses in the ex- 
ploitation of the low-income consumer. The 
practices may vary at different stores but 
the approaches in effect are the same. They 
always result in additional late charges, un- 
due harassment, excessive mental anguish, 
and occasional loss of employment. Such 
treatment insures the high-risk merchant of 
a market in which he literally dictates the 
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terms. Although his practices are deceptive 
and exploitative the low-income consumer 
would not be able to acquire his basic ne- 
cessities without their existence. 

In evaluating the exploitative practices in 
the District of Columbia, we find it necessary 
to classify the practices of supposedly ethical 
merchants or businessmen as unscrupulous 
and exploitative. It is one thing to be un- 
scrupulous and admit it, but quite another 
to be exploitative and deny it. This classi- 
fication includes such organizations as the 
Metropolitan Board of Trade, the major de- 
partment stores, the downtown merchants, 
and any and all business organizations or 
businessmen that realize the problem but 
have failed to administer some form of relief. 

IV. Ethical Oppression: Is a technique by 
which supposedly ethical merchants know- 
ingly condone the exploitative practices of 
high risk merchants. This practice is gen- 
erally exhibited in the merchant’s failure to 
extend his market to a given clientele. By 
refusing to extend his market to such a clien- 
tele he is condoning the monopolization and 
colonization of low-income consumers. The 
economic withdrawal of the Metropolitan 
Board of Trade, Hecht, Sears, etc., by refus- 
ing to deal with low-income buyers, is one 
of the major factors contributing to low- 
income consumer exploitation. 

1. Lack of competition is the primary rea- 
son for the high risk merchant maintaining 
his position in the economical structure. The 
failure of the ethical merchants to enter the 
market enable the high-risk merchants to 
continue their exploitative practices. The 
ethical merchant's failure to supply the low- 
income consumer with the best quality mer- 
chandise at the lowest possible prices will not 
entice the high risk merchant into securing 
quality merchandise. His failure to provide 
the low-income consumer with the best pos- 
sible services will not enhance the services 
rendered by the high risk merchant. The 
economical approval or refrainment of ethical 
businessmen is the enslavement of the low- 
income consumer that results in the lack of 
his equal representation within the economic 
system. 

2. Failure to extend credit to low-income 
Clientele compels them to shop for credit at 
exorbitant rates. Such credit is usually ac- 
companied by a variety of deceptive practices. 
Despite this awareness, the ethical merchant 
has not adopted a mechanism by which the 
low-income consumer may receive credit and 
make low monthly payments (see, however, 
pilot program noted supra). 


V. Nongovernmental enforcement 


The last and most potent practice is the 
failure of the Federal and local government 
to maintain a protective agency that will in- 
sure the strict enforcement of all consumer 
regulations. In the exploitation of consumers, 
the failure of the government to restrain un- 
scrupulous merchants from the use of de- 
ceptive practices represents a tacit approval 
of such practices. Furthermore, its failure to 
establish a mechanism whereby the low-in- 
come consumer may receive limited credit in 
the general marketplace is a condonation of 
the high risk monopolies. 

Such economical exclusion represents a 
process of discrimination by which the low- 
income consumer, because of his financial 
status, is limited to a high oppressive eco- 
nomic market, The Federal and local govern- 
ments’ failure to act or respond to the need 
of this clientele illustrates a lack of genuine 
concern for the welfare of its people. 

This economic exclusion cannot be re- 
butted by passing legislation that is often not 
enforced. This exclusion must be rectified by 
the implementation and strict enforcement 
of necessary regulations, and these regula- 
tions must have an enforceable value to the 
consumer if they are to be considered 
effective. 


CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The remedy for the District of Columbia’s 
problems of consumer exploitation is four- 
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pronged. First, there must be a consumer 
protection agency that has absolute author- 
ity to represent the interests of the consumer. 
Second, the general market must be extended 
to include the low-income consumer in its 
constituency. Third, the unscrupulous prac- 
tices of the high risk merchants must be 
abated. Fourth, the low-income consumer 
must be educated to his rights and liabilities. 
Finally, a consumer self-protection organiza- 
tion should be established in each commu- 
nity. 

Supposedly, the Office of Consumer Affairs 
will provide the District of Columbia with 
its first constructive remedy. However, if this 
Office is to be successful it must act as a con- 
sumer watch dog service fully empowered to 
advocate the rights of the consumer. Such a 
service must include the initiation of affirm- 
ative, visible action to discover unconscion- 
able, fraudulent, and exploitative practices, 
and criminal sanctions against such mer- 
chants, This includes surveillance of all en- 
forcement agencies to insure that they are 
adequately enforcing the rights of the con- 
sumer. This office must take affirmative steps 
to outlaw the immoral open ended purchas- 
ing agreements with ‘add-on-clauses,” or 
limit such agreements so that monthly pay- 
ments will not exceed a certain portion of 
the consumer's income. 

The Office of Consumer Affairs, if ade- 
quately staffed, should be responsible for the 
implementation of consumer programs, and 
the coordination of consumer organizations 
to provide effective meaningful technical as- 
sistance to the residents in the areas of train- 
ing professional staffs, distribution of current 
consumer information, and assistance in cur- 
riculum development for the low-income 
consumer. Such a facility must not merely 
be a repository for published materials, It 
must coordinate research in the consumer 
field and be able to channel requests for an- 
alysts to creative technicians. It should be 
able to translate consumer legislation and 
other information into understandable lay- 
men's terms. 

This facility must be responsible for a con- 
tinued program of community awareness. 
This technique necessitates the use of all 
radio and television stations to apprise the 
consumer of the deceptive practices that 
merchants are employing and the available 
relief. The use of this technique cannot be 
over emphasized as a means of communica- 
tion with the low-income consumer. Such a 
program should include a systematic pres- 
entation of posters, leaflets and brochures in 
the schools, churches, and welfare organiza- 
tions. 

This office should have an educational and 
advisory service that will direct its programs 
to the consumer in a simple, easily under- 
stood, continuous manner on a neighborhood 
level. Such a service must apprise the con- 
sumer of the basic tenets of “consumer self- 
protection” (practical budgeting, an aware- 
ness of bait-and-switch and other fraudulent 
and deceptive advertising techniques, how to 
use comparative shopping methods, how to 
establish and maintain good credit, etc.) and 
afford free counseling service to the consumer 
before he enters into a binding agreement, or 
advise him that he should rescind such an 
agreement where there is a statutory “cooling 
off” period. 

The fundamental aspect of consumer pro- 
tection, especially low-income consumers, is 
the availability of fair credit agreements. For 
the low-income consumer, the Office of Con- 
sumer Affairs will supposedly be the agency 
policing the high risk merchant. However, 
there are no self-competitive standards that 
are imposed by the merchants themselves. 
Such standards can only be acquired by the 
extension of the general market to the low- 
income constituency. 

The extension of credit to the low-income 
consumer should include a deduction in the 
monthly payments, and the institution of a 
credit system that will adequately refiect the 
credit risk of the consumer. The most feasi- 
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ble method would be the reduction of the 
monthly payments to a minimum amount per 
month and limiting the total purchases at 
the out-set. Such a program should be sup- 
plemented by an individual counseling pro- 
gram. Hopefully, this program will be spon- 
sored by the Office of Consumer Affairs in 
conjunction with the Credit Union and exist- 
ing consumer organizations. 

A credit bureau should be established that 
will accurately measure and reflect the true 
credit rating of the low-income consumer. 
This bureau’s primary source of data should 
be based on the consumer’s ability to pay 
rent, utilities and telephone bill, insurance, 
and a car note. This data must be comple- 
mented by the credit that the consumer has 
established in the high risk market and his 
frequency of payment. Without such infor- 
mation, a true reflection of the low-income 
consumer’s credit status cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

Businesses must be provided that will be 
owned, operated or substantially controlled 
by the low-income consumer. Such busi- 
nesses’ functions would not be to maintain 
the status quo but to create competition for 
the existing merchants. However, this rec- 
ommendation, if based upon entrepreneur- 
ship, will experience severe difficulties in cap- 
italization and management. As a result it 
may adhere to the established principle of 
capitalism and create competition by increas- 
ing prices. This will inexplicably result in the 
exclusion of the consumer and the enrich- 
ment of the merchant. 

We, therefore, recommend that such busi- 
ness enterprises be either corporations or co- 
operative ventures. The corporation would 
provide the consumer-shareholder with the 
benefits of quality merchandise, return on 
his investment, a new labor market, and an 
opportunity to participate in the develop- 
ment of the business. As a result, many low- 
income consumers, who lack managerial ex- 
perience, would acquire such, while reaping 
the benefits of moderate priced commodities, 
The corporation would acquire a continuing 
source of capital, an established market, am- 
ple labor resources, and the possibility of in- 
creased expansion to similar low-income 
markets. 

Many such businesses are established in 
the District of Columbia as non-profit cor- 
porations. This is done to avoid the regula- 
tions of the Security and Exchange Commis- 
sion in issuing shares in a corporation or co- 
operative (since these businesses are estab- 
lished in a Federal enclave, they are not 
entitled to the exemption of a non-profit 
corporation, i.e. cooperative, under Title I 
Section three of the Security Exchange Com- 
mission Act of 1933). Instead of purchasing 
shares of stock in the business the consumer 
becomes a member by purchasing member- 
ship certificates, However, by incorporating as 
a non-profit corporation the business is ex- 
cluded from acquiring loans from the Small 
Business Administration. 

As a positive alternative to the high risk 
market, we would recommend that such or- 
ganizations be aided by both Federal and 
local funds. These non-stock cooperatives 
or non-profit corporations insure maximum 
feasible community participation, increase 
competition by establishment of its mem- 
bership, return the income of the community, 
and maintain its commodities at the lowest 
possible price. Such a program is designed 
to inexplicably eliminate the problem of con- 
sumer exploitation. 

All too often the enforcement agencies 
have refrained from implementing construc- 
tive enforcement procedures to curtail the 
deceptive practices of the unscrupulous mer- 
chant. This abstention has enhanced the 
merchant's status and suppressed that of 
the consumer, If the problem of exploita- 
tation is to be eliminated, these agencies 
must broaden and exert their impact upon 
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the merchant, We, therefore, recommend that 
a more subjective analysis be given to any 
contractual obligation that is questioned by 
a consumer. Emphasis should be placed upon 
verbal representation and possible means of 
enticement. 

No remedy will be successful unless it is ac- 
companied by intensified consumer educa- 
tion programs that are directed at the prob- 
lems of the low-income consumer. Such a 
program should employ all established com- 
munity facilities, all news media, and public 
relations techniques that are advisable. Em- 
phasis should be placed on the simplicity of 
each course or community awareness tech- 
nique. 

The most effective remedy that the con- 
sumer has at his disposal is his own purchase 
power. We consider it a necessity that con- 
sumer organizations be formed in each com- 
munity to establish a process of negotiation 
with unscrupulous merchants. Their author- 
ity must be based upon its ability to in- 
fluence a large constituency and bring its 
needs and desires to the merchant. 

For the low-income consumer this ap- 
proach represents his only immediate rem- 
edy. Such factors must be attributed to the 
failure of the commercial regulation to en- 
compass the problems that he is confronting, 
or the enforcement agencies to exert their 
authority in the protection of his rights. 
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APPENDIX 
CASE INVESTIGATION 


Presenty in the consumer complaint de- 
partment there are four categories of cases 
in which the department handles: 

1. Fraud. 

2. Warranty. 

3. Credit. 

4. Repairs and Service. 

These categories were drawn up by the 
investigation staff subsequent to the addi- 
tional members of the staff. Due to the in- 
creased volume of cases, it was necessary to 
drop landlord and tenant cases. 

PROCEDURE 

(a) Complaint: 

1. Secretary writes down the name, address 
and telephone number of the complainant. 

2. This information is placed in the new 
case folder (complaint investigation file). 

3. Complainant is called by screener and 
initial facts written down on a complainant 
data sheet. 

4. The case is recorded in a case log and as- 
signed to one of the six members of the staff. 
Assignments are issued once a week on 
Wednesday. 

5. Complainant is then interviewed per- 
sonally by the investigator. 

(b) Complaints: 

1, The merchant involved is sent a letter 
with the alleged facts obtained from the 
complainant. 

2. Pending the outcome of response from 
merchants, the investigator either (a) calls 
the merchant or (b) personally visits the 
merchant. 

3. If results are unfavorable, the case is 
referred to a lawyer (if client is above the 
salary ceiling of the Neighborhood Legal 
Services) at the Neighborhood Legal Services. 

4. If results are favorable then the case is 
closed out with a letter to the complainant. 
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CASES 

1. There is no set criteria for servicing the 
consumer or complainant, and as a result in- 
formation concerning the family background 
and salary is not pertinent unless a referral 
is necessary. 

2. The length of time given for obtaining 
satisfactory results varies but usually falls 
in a one month period. 

3. Seventy percent of the present cases 
(one hundred) are closed. 

ASSISTANCE 

There are three sources of legal assistance: 

1, Maribeth Halloran, Esq., an attorney 
with the Neighborhood Legal Services. 

2. Research staff at Neighborhood Con- 
sumer Information Center. 

3. All members of the Board of Directors 
of NCIC. 

PROGRAMS 

I. Miss Maribeth Halloran along with two 
staff members of NCIC implemented the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Smooth transition of cases to be re- 
ferred to Neighborhood Legal Services which 
prior work was done by NCIC; 

(b) Direct contact with one attorney from 
each branch of Neighborhood Legal Services. 

II, Jeanus Parks, Esquire, Attorney-in- 
charge of Neighborhood Legal Services reit- 
erated the program above with the added 
idea: 

(a) Take a two week period to familiarize 
the two NCIC staff members with the Neigh- 
borhood Legal Service branches. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The staff of six investigators needs ad- 
ditional investigators since the case load runs 
from 10-12 cases per person. 

2. Branches of NCIC should be established 
throughout the District of Columbia in order 
to effectively service all consumer problems. 


I. Transferral procedure 


1. The Investigator, after totally exhaust- 
ing all means of obtaining a remedy, will have 
the case transferred. 

2. Read over all communications received 
or sent out from this office. 

3. Rewrite the facts including all the 
communications. 

4. Assign the case to the contacts in the 
NCIC office. 

5. The contacts will take the case to the 
proper branch of NLS, if complainant falls 
under the NLS salary ceiling. The contacts 
are responsible for obtaining the salary in- 
formation from complainant. 


II 


1. All offices of NLS will be utilized in this 
program since NCIC caters to the entire 
metropolitan area. 

2. The contacts of NCIC will set up the 
program with one person from each branch 
of NLS. All cases will be given to this as- 
signed person of the NLS branch. 

UI 

A form complaint has not been set up by 
Jeanus Parks, perhaps after the contacts are 
selected and the program implemented such 
a form will be discussed. 

Jeanus Parks, Esq., and Maribeth Halloran, 
Esq. suggested that: 

1. Two investigators assigned to the pro- 


2. Contacts made with all branches of 
NCIC. 


IV. Personal letters vs. form letters 
A. Personal Letters 

1. A personal letter gives a merchant the 
idea that the case is being handled person- 
ally by the investigator, who has to take time 
to compose a letter appropriate for the facts 
given. 

2. Investigator is not restricted to a form 
letter. 
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B. Form Letters 


1. Investigator is restricted to words of the 
set form. 

2. Merchant does not feel a personal in- 
volvement from a form letter. 


v 


Merchants are not aware of the in- 
vestigators being law students; a law back- 
ground is helpful in wording letters, and 
in discussions with merchants. 


NEGOTIATION 


A letter to the merchant has provided the 
best solution for closing cases. However, a 
telephone call and a personal interview, in 
some cases, has been sufficient. 


INFORMATION 


All information from consumers is ob- 
tained by telephone followed by a personal 
interview. 

CONSUMER BEHAVIOR 

Consumers on the whole are especially sus- 
picious of organizations purporting to help 
if such an organization solicits. However, 
when consumers call (on their own) suspi- 
cion is usually deleted from their minds, In 
some cases, consumers are referred to NCIC by 
previous clients and other organizations, 


A. REPORT OF CASES ON CONSUMER COMPLAINTS 
1. Bezo, Catherine 


Date: 12-20-68. 

Nature: Non-delivery of a rug. 

Action: 12-20-68. “A” bought a rug at 
Sears before Thanksgiving to be installed be- 
fore Christmas. However, Sears failed to make 
delivery as promised. 

1-6-69. Sears stated that delivery would 
take place 1-8-69. 

1-8-69. “A” received the rug. 

Closed: 1-8-69. 

2. Black, Ann 

Date: 1-30-69. 

Nature: Fraud. 

Action: 1-30-69. “A” purchased a color 
television from Ladds’ and received a floor 
sample. 

1-31-69. Drove to Mrs. Black's; conducted 
an interview and picked up the receipts and 
the sales contract. 

1-31-69. Wrote a letter to Ladds’ store 
manager. 

1-18-69. Called the store’s manager about 
the T.V. and was told by Mrs. Pinkham that 
complainant may come in and select a new 
T.V. Mrs. Pinkham wanted to know exactly 
when this would be done. 

3-10-69. Complainant called and stated 
she would be going out to select the new 
T.V. tonight. 


3. Caleweli, Robert 


Date: 10-1-68. 

Nature: Guaranty (Warranty). 

Action: 10-1-68. “A” purchased a 3-way 
combination set from Sound Incorporated 
under a one year warranty: The company 
failed to repair the set under the one year 
warranty. 

11-5-68. “A” received a letter from Magna- 
vox Company stating that set is still under 
warranty. 

11-15-68. Sound Inc. remuved the set Fri- 
day 10-8—-68 and promised to return it Mon- 
day 11-11-68. “A” to date has not received 
the set. Re- the call Tuesday 11-19-68. 

4. Davis, Jimmy (Mrs.) 

Date: 1-31-68. 

Nature: Fraud. 

Action: 1-31-69. “A" purchased through 
the mail four (4) orders of wall plaques. She 
paid $17.00 and received the cancelled check 
back but never received the merchandise. 

2-1-69. Efforts are being made to contact 
World Gift. 

2-2-69. A letter was sent to World Gift 
followed by a call. The company stated that 
it was an oversight and mailed the plaques. 

Closed: 3-10-69, 
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5. Dorsey, Martha 

Date: 10-30-68. 

Nature: Fraud. 

Action: 11-5-68. Interviewed by telephone: 
“A” was called on the telephone by a rep- 
resentative of Franklin Readers’ Company 
and was told she would receive books and 
several magazines if she signed to pay $14.95 
& month for one year. However, after she 
signed the contract it was found that the 
$14.95 would be for a period of three years. 
“A” cannot locate a copy of the contract 

11-14-68. Called and “A” had not received 
a copy of the contract from the company 

(Previously told to request a copy of the 
contract from Franklin Readers Company). 

12-2-68. “A” stated that she would not like 
for the letter to be sent to Franklin Readers 
due to the fact that she received a letter from 
the company stating that she would receive 
a surprise in a few days. 

12-13-68. “A” received a lighted picture 
from the company and did not want to pur- 
sue the case any further. 

Closed. 

6. Fitch, Celestine 

Date: 11—1-68. 

Nature: 11-5-68. “A” placed a silk dress 
valued at twenty-nine dollars and ninety- 
nine cents ($29.99) for cleaning and altering. 
Inside the dress was a note from the manu- 
facturer stating “Do not apply direct heat to 
this garment”. This note was disregarded by 
the cleaners thus ruining the garment in 
question. 

Action: 
Mrs, Fitch. 

11-19-68. Spoke to Mrs. Burrell on the 
telephone and dress is now in excellent con- 
dition. “A” may pick up the dress. 

1-27-69. Called but no response. 

2-4-69. Letter sent to “A” to call this 
office, 

2-10-69. Complainant stated that she still 
was not satisfied with the dress and left word 
for Mrs. Burrell to contact complainant. 

3-24-69. Fitch sent additional cleaners 
ticket, 

3-27-69. Investigator visited Burrell 
Cleaners to see the dress in question but was 
refused the privilege by Mrs. Burrell. Mrs. 
Burrell then stated that “She was not doing 
anymore with the dress.” 

3-27-69. Called complainant and explained 
that NCIC could not do any more legally, 
that a small claims against Mrs. Burrell 
would be necessary. 

Closed: 3-27-69. 


7. Galiman, Mrs. 

Date: 1-30-69. 

Nature: “A” visited the office and stated 
that she signed a contract to pay two hun- 
dred dollars ($200.00) down on a house. How- 
ever, Samuel Reynolds, the realtor stated 
that he could not get a loan approved without 
five hundred dollars ($500.00) or three hun- 
dred dollars more ($300.00) from Mrs. Gall- 
man. Now she is afraid if it is not approved 
by the Federal Housing Authority that she 
will now receive her money back ($500.00). 

2-3-69. “A” told to get a receipt and a 
written guaranty of full refund. 

8. Hughes, Jackson 

Dated: 1-18-69, 

Nature: “A” charge account at Sears was 
cancelled purportedly because he was late in 
his payments. He claimed the cancellation 
was a result of friction between one of the 
members of his family and a member of 
Sears’ credit department, both being Sears 
employees. 

Action: 2-1-69. An appointment was made 
to see Mr. Hughes at his home 2-3-69. 

2-3-69. A letter sent to Sears explaining 
this situation. 

2-24-69. Sears Roebuck was contacted by 
phone after no response to the above letter 
was received. 

2-24-69. Sears Roebuck Credit Center in 
Bethesda, Maryland was contacted and an 


11-6-68. Spoke to Cleaners and 
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appointment to see Mr. Cohill of the credit 
department on Friday, February 28 was 
made. 

2-25-69. Mr. Hughes was contacted by 
phone and apprised of the meeting arranged 
with Mr. Cohill and he promised to be in 
attendance on February 28th. 

2-28-69. At a meeting at Sears Central 
Credit Bureau, attended by investigator, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hughes, and Mr. Haley of the Sears 
Credit Bureau, a close inspection of the 
credit statements of Mr. Hughes for the past 
two years revealed that a misinterpretation 
of those statements coupled with Mr. 
Hughes’ failure to notify Sears to interpret 
a slowness of paying by Mr. Hughes. This 
misunderstanding was explained favorable 
on the consumer’s part by investigator, and 
his credit with Sears was reinstated. 

Closed: 2-28-69. 

9. McDonald, James 

Date: 11-77-68. 

Nature: “A” alleged that Mobile T.V. Shop 
received a color T.V. set from him for repair- 
ing. A notice by the Shop was sent to him 
with repair cost of seventy-three dollars 
($73.00). “A” could not pay the amount im- 
mediately and asked for a two week exten- 
sion. ("A” paid a small amount to show good 
faith). This was granted and the T.V. placed 
in storage. Within the two week period “A” 
was told that the T.V. had been stolen from 
storage. Subsequently, nothing was done in 
spite of Complainant’s repeated effort to 
acquire a similar one or the value thereof. 

Action: 12-9-68. Not home. 

12-13-68. Not home. 

12-17-68. A letter was sent to Mobil T.V. 
Shop. 

1-9-69. Not home. 

1-24-69. Not home. 

1-24-69. Letter sent for “A” to contact this 
Office. 

1-30-69. Investigator talked to manager of 
i Shop and he agreed to replace the stolen 

2-1-69. Merchant replaced the T.V. 

Closed: 2-1-69. 


10. Young, Calvin 

Date: 1-27-69. 

Nature: Recission of Contract. Complain- 
ant purchased an infant chair stroller at 
$484.00 under the instalment contract from 
Rex-Stroller-O-Chair after which, complain- 
ant received one free. A letter was sent to 
Rex-Stroller-O-Chair. 

Action: Complainant was interviewed and 
a letter was sent to the merchant and a car- 
bon copy to the complainant. 

2-10-69. Merchant rescinded the contract 
and returned complainant’s money. 

Closed: 2-25-69. 

11. Mack, Peter 

Date: 1-18-69. 

Nature: Cleaner’s loss of trousers while in 
the custody of Burrell Cleaners. 

Action: 1-24-69. Called complainant but 
there was no response. 

1-26-69. Made an appointment with com- 
plainant and investigated the matter. 

1-29-69. Sent a letter to Burrell Cleaners. 
In response to the letter, manager stated that 
complainant would be rebated in full. 

2-1-69. Complainant received the check for 
the value of the trousers. 

Closed: 2-12-69. 

12. Barnes, Dennis 

Date: 3-7-69. 

Nature; Fraud-Complainant wanted to re- 
scind the contract induced by fraud. The 
contract covered a five (5) year period with 
Reader's Service. Notice of Legal or Statutory 
action was mailed to complainant who now 
seeks the aid of this office. 

Action: 3-13-69. Called complainant and 
arranged for an appointment. 

3-15-69. Complainant came by the NCIC 
office where he was interviewed. 
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3-21-69. Consulted Neighborhood Legal 
Services Program and talked with Miss 
Meribeth Halloran, Esquire. In reference 
to the complainant, Attorney Holloran 
stated that the (FTC) Federal Trade Com- 
mission should be informed, and that a copy 
of the Notice of Legal or Statutory Action 
mailed by Atlantic Collection Co. to Com- 
plainant should be forwarded to Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Pending. 

13. Boyd, Mrs. 

Date: 1-17-69. 

Nature: Repairs—Complainant contacted 
this office with a complaint against the 
Washington Gas Light Co. Complainant al- 
leged that for the month of December, 1968 
she was charged an excessive amount for 
the amount of gas consumed. 

Action: 1-29-69.. A letter to the Washing- 
ton Gas Light Company. 

2-3-69, Received a letter from the Wash- 
ington Gas Co. in response in which the 
Customer Service representative indicated 
that if Mrs. Boyd could come down, some 
agreement could be made. 

2-3-69. Called Mrs. Boyd, informed her 
of the news and she agreed to go. 

Pending. 

14. Coaston, Mrs. 

Date: 3-7-69. 

Nature: Fraud—Complainant purchased a 
portable T.V. from Giant T.V. Co. Complain- 
ant was given a bill totaling $185.00. When 
complainant went to make one of her month- 
ly payments, she was told that she had to 
pay an additional $40.00. That complainant 
was being harassed at her job by Mr. Talton. 

Action: 3-8-69. A letter was sent to Giant 
TV. 

3-25-69. A second letter was drafted and 
sent to Mr. Taylor explaining that he could 
not make such a charge this late—Mr. Taylor 
dropped the $40.00. 

Closed: 3-27-69. 


15. Hines 

Date: 2-3-69. 

Nature: Bill—Complainant claims that he 
was billed twice in one month. However, Mr. 
Hines prior to consulting this office had not 
discussed this matter with a representative 
from the Hecht Company. 

Action: It was suggested that he first con- 
sult the Hecht Company in order to get their 
position after following my suggestion. The 
Hecht Company admitted a mistake and the 
matter was disposed of. 

Closed: 2-10-69. 


16. Donald, Sella 


Date: 2-13-69. 

Nature: Complainant purchased furniture 
from H & T Furniture on 14th Street and was 
taken to a Finance Company to be financed. 
Complainant after signing all the papers 
realized that the interest rate was very high 
and changed her mind when she got home. 

Action: It was found that the interest 
rate is legal under the Maryland Law on 
small loans, however, a letter was sent to 
H & T’s manager, Mr. Henderson asking that 
he allow complainant to return the furniture. 

4-22-69. Letter sent to H & T. 

4-25-69. Spoke to Mr. Henderson and he 
stated that nothing could be done that no 
wrong was done. 

4-30-69. Spoke to Mrs. Donald and sug- 
gested that she obtain the loan from the 
credit union on her job to pay the finance 
company before interest accrues. 

Closed: 4-30-69. 

17. McDaniel, Michael 

Date: 2-24-69. 

Nature: Furniture repossession, 

2-24-69. Complainant received a reposses- 
sion notice from Marlo’s Furniture Company 
for furniture. 

2-25-69. Spoke with the manager at Marlo 
and he stated that Mr. McDaniel’s furniture 
was financed through Liberty Loan and he 
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has had the furniture one year without one 
payment. 

2-26-69. Spoke to Mr. McDaniel and he 
stated he neglected to pay because of a pay- 
ment book. 

2-27-69. Liberty Loan states that their 
only interest was for Mr. McDaniel to start 
payments immediately ($27.00 a month). 

2-28-69. McDaniel will start this month, 

Closed: 2-30-69. 

18. McKie, Mamie ( Mrs.) 

Date: 1-28-69. 

Nature: Mrs. McKie consulted in reference 
to having a bill reduced or having her 
monthly payment reduced at Walker Thomas. 

2-1-69. Contact was made at Walker Thom- 
as with Mr. Sledge and discussed the possible 
solution. Mr. Sledge stated that he would 
be very happy to join in on any arrangement 
that would be helpful. 

2-2-69. Contacted Mr, McKie and discussed 
& price which would be adequate ($20.00) a 
month. 

2-7-69. Mr. Sledge stated that $20.00 a 
month would be OK. 

Closed: 2-10-69. 

19. Conley, Carrie 

Date: 2-28-69. 

Nature: Complainant and husband were 
given a list of books from Franklin Readers 
Company and signed a contract supposedly 
for 12 months at $14.75 and found out it is 
26 months for $14.75. Complainant is only 
20 years old and her husband is also 20 
years old. 

4-25-69. Spoke to Mr. Novak of Franklin 
Readers who stated that complainant will 
have to send the books back. 

4-29-69. Complainant stated that she will 
send books back C.O.D. to the company. 

Closed: 4-29-69. 

20. Jackson, Whitsel 

Date: 3-15-69. 

Nature: Complainant ordered certain 
items from Speigel, Inc. in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. He did not receive all the 
items ordered but was billed for all. He re- 
turned the items but still received state- 
ments each month. 

4-7-69. Mr. Jackson called stating he re- 
ceived a notice from the credit bureau of 
Philadlephia, and a letter from Speigel stat- 
ing the commencement of a complaint. Com- 
plainant spoke to Mrs. Sanders who stated 
that the matter was settled. 

4-9-69. Called Speigel and spoke to Mrs. 
Miles who will contact Mrs. Sanders. 

4-16-69. Spoke with Mrs. Sanders who rec- 
tified the account with a zero balance and 
although Mr, Jackson will receive another 
statement, it has been cleared for the May 
statements. 

Closed: 4-16-69. 


21. McManue, Vanus 


Date: 3-24-69. 

Nature: Complainant indicated in a tele- 
phone conversation that he delivered his 
T.V. to the Maurice T.V. Repair Center. After 
having the set for 2 weeks, it was not fixed 
and then refused to allow Mr. McManue to 
take it. When it was returned complainant 
was not allowed to see T.V. operate in the 
store. 

4-9-69. Letter sent to Maurice. 

4-14-69. I personally accompanied com- 
plainant to the Maurice Shop who promised 
delivery on 4-18-69. 

4-18-69. Maurice began work on the T.V. 
and promised to deliver it 4-23-69 for $30.00. 

4-19-69. Complainant picked up T.V. re- 
paired and in satisfactory condition. 

Closed: 4-29-69. 

22. Fitch, Celestine 

Date: 44-69. 

Nature: Complainant reported that her 
T.V. turntable is being repaired for the 
third time. Payment was made by check, but 
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when she discovered that the turntable was 
not working properly, she withdrew the 
check. The T.V. Company will not deliver 
the turntable unless cash payment is made. 

2-4-69. Complainant stated that if T.V. 
turntable works properly she will pay the 
balance of $17.88 in cash. 

2-4-69. Called the T.V. technician and 
spoke with the manager and he agreed to 
deliver the turntable with cash payment. 

2-4-69. Called Mrs. Fitch back and indi- 
cated that Mr. Roades was willing to deliver 
the turntable as soon as possible. 

2-7-69. Called Mrs. Fitch and was informed 
that technician had made the repair. 

2-8-69. Talked with Mrs. Fitch and she 
reported that turntable was still acting up. 
Called the manager and he will send some- 
one out to repair. 

Pending. 

23. Shuffrey, Mrs. 

Date: 4-8-69. 

Nature: Complainant contracted Cherry's 
Interior Home Decorators to do the carpet- 
ing but it was a very faulty job. That the 
installers had damaged properties within the 
home. That the company had been slow in 
rectifying the situation. 

4-11-69. Left a message at Cherry's for 
Mr. Cherry to call. 

4-17-69. Called Mr. Cherry and explained. 
He stated that he was unaware of the mis- 
take of a faulty job and he would rectify 
the situation. 

Pending. 


B. EDUCATION COMMITTEE REPORT FOR THE 
PERIOD ENDING MARCH 31, 1969 


As of March 31, 1969, the members of the 
Education Committee have averaged eleven 
classes per week, consisting of twenty-one 
class hours, and involving 230 pupils. This is 
not to say that the influence of our consumer 
education class is limited to a mere 230 in- 
dividuals, however, because some of these 
“pupils” are community aides, who have the 
primary responsibility of going out into the 
community and distributing the information. 
In addition, all individuals not acting in this 
capacity still carry this information to their 
homes and their immediate neighborhood. 

The Committee consists of five members. 
Mrs. Margaret Williams teaches four classes 
in two establishments. Mrs. Williams teaches 
two classes per week at the Israel Metropoli- 
tan Methodist Church, at Randolph and 7th 
Streets, N.W. Both of these classes have been 
averaging 34 pupils per week. Two other 
classes are taught at the Peoples Involvement 
Corporation, at Florida and 7th Streets, N.W. 
These classes have averaged thirty pupils per 
week. The pupils involved at the People’s In- 
volvement Corporation are community aides, 
who spend their time visiting families in the 
Shaw area. Their duties include helping the 
residents define, express and clarify their eco- 
nomic problems. These “pupils” are, there- 
fore, adults with a wide range of educational 
and work experience. Interestingly enough, 
some of these adult community aides have 
personally experienced difficulty in obtaining 
credit, while others in this group have had 
problems in submitting a budget that would 
satisfy the Department of Welfare, for public 
assistance. Accordingly, the classes were quite 
lively, and the aides responded to the classes 
in a positive manner. 

Mrs. Williams’ classes have covered differ- 
ent aspects of credit, as it pertains to the 
consumer. Basic questions covered include 
why one should or should not buy on credit, 
how much credit costs, how one qualifies for 
credit, and how one can prevent a bad credit 
rating when he is unable to pay his debts on 
time. Subsequent classes covered such real- 
istic situations as what to do when a com- 
pany erroneously designates a person as a bad 
credit risk, what to do when a door-to-door 
salesman asks the person to sign a receipt 
which is a contract, what to do when a person 
owes a debt to a company which goes out of 
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business leaving the debt in the hands of an 
assignee, and what to do when a person pur- 
chases a second-hand item believing it to be 
new. 

The class discussions evolved around the 
importance of proper investigation prior to 
purchasing an item, and the importance of 
comparative shopping for the item and the 
credit. Mrs. Williams’ evaluation of the 
Classes is that all the pupils are highly mo- 
tivated, and that class participation is at a 
high level. The reason attributed to this 
pupil participation is that the pupils are 
strongly involved in community affairs and 
are interested in helping others in the Black 
community. 

Mrs. Williams has contributed four classes 
per week, and sixty-four pupils. Mrs. Williams 
has also made contact for future classes in 
contacting Miss Susan Pogash, of the O.E.O. 
and UPO Project Farmers Market. This or- 
ganization provides training for unemployed 
women for a period of four weeks, with a 
new group coming in every four weeks, The 
classes range from twenty persons for each 
class, to one hundred and twenty persons for 
each instructional day. The plan was to have 
each of the members of this committee teach 
some portion of the day, from Monday to 
Friday. However, this plan proved to be diffi- 
cult to implement, in that the class hours of 
the law school prevented an effective pro- 
gram. Thus, this program has been put under 
further consideration, in order that a mean- 
ingful consumer education program can be 
put into operation. 

Mr. Edward Webb has been negotiating 
with Pride, Incorporated, to initiate con- 
sumer education classes. As of March 19, 
1969, Mr. Newton, of Pride, Inc., contacted 
Mr. Webb and informed him that classes 


could proceed. The negotiations involved 
creation of a proposal that would satisfy the 
management of Pride, Inc.; and Mr. Newton 
and Mr. Webb achieved this on March 19th. 
However, it subsequently developed that Mr. 


Webb would not be able to teach the classes. 
Consequently, another member of the staff 
was given the teaching assignment. 

Mr. Webb also made contact to establish 
more classes. Accordingly, Mr. Webb met the 
Clergyman’s Association on March 3, 1969. 
This Clergyman’s Association represents 112 
churches in the northeast section of the city, 
however, there were only three members pres- 
ent at this meeting. Nevertheless, these three 
members have large congregations and ex- 
pressed the desire to favorably introduce 
NCIC’s program to their respective member 
churches. However, one of the members, a 
Reverend Davis, informed Mr. Webb that the 
entire Association would have to endorse the 
project, and suggested that the program also 
be introduced to the Baptist Ministerial As- 
sociation. As of this date, the endorsement 
has not been received, and NCIC also has not 
received an additional required endorsement 
from the Baptist Ministerial Association. 

Mr. Webb’s meeting with Mrs. Northcutt 
and Mr. Crutchfield, of the Y.M.C.A. Con- 
sumer Affairs Sub-Committee, Adult Educa- 
tion Committee, met with considerably more 
success, This is to say that the Twelfth 
Street Y.M.C.A. is presently being taught by 
Mr. Webb, despite the fact that a proposal 
was requested and submitted. Mr. Webb is 
also teaching classes at the Parent-Child 
Center, U.P.O., 12th Street, N.W, However, 
the frequency of the classes has not been 
worked out with Mrs. Rucker of this orga- 
nization. Nevertheless, this class is being 
taught two afternoons a week. In addition, 
Mr. Webb is teaching another class at the 
New Bethel Baptist Church on Saturday 
afternoons. 

Mr. Albert Archibald has been conduct- 
ing a series of classes at the Camille B. 
Hayes Training Center, on Mondays and 
Wednesdays for two hours per class. These 
classes have been averaging 25 pupils per 
class, with an age range of 16 to 25 years of 
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age. The curriculum of these classes is geared 
to supplement and augment a consumer 
education course already being taught. How- 
ever, the previous course dealt with home or 
budget planning, as opposed to Mr. Archi- 
bald’s emphasis on all aspects of consumer 
credit. The main emphasis, however, has been 
Finance Charge v. Interest Charge and how 
to compute interest. 

Mr. Archibald also actively sought the 
establishment of new classes in contacting 
Miss Susie Levy. Miss Levy is the Community 
Organizer for the Urban League, and she 
expressed an interest in having such a pro- 
gram in the Shaw Area. However, subse- 
quent discussions between Miss Levy and 
the Chairman of the Education Committee 
revealed the impossibility of such a program 
at this time. It is hoped that these impossi- 
bilities can be overcome because of the aid 
offered NCIC by the Urban League Staff. This 
is particularly true in the case of Reverend 
Johnson and Reverend Griffin, who both act 
in the capacity of Education Specialists for 
the Urban League. 

Mr. Edwin L. Haynes contacted four orga- 
nizations during the week of March 3rd to 
March 18th. The first contact being a speak- 
ing engagement before the Ministerial Con- 
ference of Baptist Church, 1611 Benning 
Road, N. E. This organization is a substan- 
tially large number of ministers that meet 
to conduct church, and church related busi- 
ness. Mr. Haynes set up this meeting through 
Reverend Isadore D, Richards, of the Mount 
Olive Baptist Church, 1138 Sixth Street 
N. E. However, this organization as a body 
took the position that they approved of the 
concept of Consumer Education Class, but 
the body would have to officially approve the 
program. As of this date, official approval 
has not been received. Also during the week 
of March 3rd, Mr. Haynes set up a meeting 
with Reverend Robert Harrison, of the New 
Samaritan Baptist Church, 610 Maryland 
Avenue, N. E. The purpose of this meeting 
was to meet another Ministerial Association 
with the official acceptance delayed until ap- 
proval by the body. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that both these Ministerial Associa- 
tions are highly structured in terms of or- 
ganizational structure, in that both organi- 
zations employ the committee and subcom- 
mittee concept to transact their business. 
As such, final decisions on matters are nec- 
essarily slow. A meeting occurred also with 
Mr. Delano R. Royal, who is the Assistant 
Director of the Anacostia District of the Boy 
Scouts of America, However, it turned out 
that Mr. Haynes will need to have more 
meetings to touch up fine points of disagree- 
ment. 

During the week of March 10 through 
March 15th, Mr. Haynes had occasion to have 
another meeting with both Ministerial Asso- 
ciations. This meeting was really the first 
meeting before the entire body, since his 
previous meeting was before a committee 
which has the discretionary power to decide 
whether or not Mr. Haynes’ program was 
worthy of being presented to the Main body. 
The final result of all this procedure was 
that Reverend Lewis McComb, vice president, 
and Reverend Robert Harrison, president, 
and the body tentatively endorsed the pro- 
gram. Actual implementation was decided to 
be accomplished pursuant to a survey of 
church congregations to find out which 
churches were interested in the program. It 
is to be noted, however, that the President of 
the Association decided that the program 
could be more effectively implemented 
through the Association rather than through 
the respective churches’ ministers. 

It must be noted at this juncture, that 
contact work of this nature is time consum- 
ing and this is particularly disadvantageous 
with such a small committee, as the five 
members can only discharge their duties on 
a part-time basis. It can easily be seen that 
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the procedure, as admirable as it might be, 
is a stumbling block to any establishment 
of classes with any degree of alacrity. Mr. 
Haynes has devoted more than four weeks of 
work to a project that promised to be a fer- 
tile ground for consumer classes, however, 
due to the employment of such procedure no 
classes have been established within this 
group as of this date. 

Mr, Oran Page submitted materials on 
various complaints received by this organiza- 
tion to Mr, A. Perry, Jr., of Frederick Doug- 
lass United Community Center. Mr. Perry 
was to develop dramatic skits to be employed 
in a selected number of consumer education 
classes. However, Mr. Perry has not responded 
in submitting any dramatic materials in any 
way, and Mr. Page has not been able to con- 
tact Mr. Perry. 

Mr. Page has also been giving instruction 
at the Change Inc., Youth Action Center, at 
3120 Georgia Avenue. However, this center 
has been temporarily closed down in the face 
of a rising teenage drug addiction problem in 
the neighborhood. It was conveyed to Mr. 
Page, however, that the officers of this Center 
hoped to open this center in the near future. 
The classes to be held at the Tabor Presby- 
terian Church met the same fate, though 
classes were not held for another reason, The 
members of this church are all former resi- 
dents of the neighborhood surrounding the 
church, but have subsequently moved to 
“better” neighborhoods as they acquired more 
affluence; the results being that the church 
is trying very hard to get more involved in 
the immediate neighborhood. Accordingly, 
the Men's Club of the church went from 
door-to-door to inform the people of the im- 
pending classes, but the neighborhood failed 
to respond. The final outcome of this at- 
tempted recruitment was a natural result of 
any first class and the Men’s Club promised 
to return in preceding weeks. 

Miss Garnita Selby contacted three block 
captains personally during the week of March 
Tth, Mr. Frey of 449 Luray Street, but she 
was informed that Mr. Frey was away on a 
business trip. Mrs, Mathews of 418 Kenyon 
Street, N.W. advised Miss Selby that she 
had been too busy to call a meeting. The only 
thing that Mrs. Mathews promised was to 
call Miss Selby at her convenience. Mrs. 
Williamson of 607 Lamont Street, N.W., in- 
formed Miss Selby that her members were 
not cooperating with her, in terms of sched- 
uling a meeting. Miss Selby was not able 
to contact Mrs. Robinson of 515 Frintz 
Street, Mrs. Reed of 733 Irving Street, Mrs. 
Ellis of 765 Columbia Road, and Mr, James 
Smith of 3581 Warden Street. Thus, Miss 
Selby sent the above persons letters to in- 
quire about when they would be able to 
have a meeting. The conclusion that the 
Chairman has reached in regards to Block 
Clubs is that they are totally inadequate for 
purposes of setting up classes. The reason 
being that Miss Selby was designated alone 
to establish classes in these block clubs, but 
has been unable to do such after much effort 
and a substantial long period of time. Miss 
Selby has concluded that these captains 
are not interested in NCIC’s program for 
Block Clubs but they are willing to do vol- 
unteer office work. 

The vast majority of the class presenta- 
tions has employed the lecture method, how- 
ever, class participation is encouraged. Such 
encouragement has manifested itself in ex- 
change of comments between the members 
of the class and the instructor. This dialogue 
usually comes at the end of the lecture, 
however, and has not always been in direct 
response to the lecture. The usual form of 
questions has been characterized in the form 
of what happened to some particular third 
person in a particular credit transaction. It 
has been felt by the instructors that even 
the students asking the questions refer to 
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the person in the third person, they are 
actually referring to themselves, or some 
person in immediate relationship to them. 
In addition, it must be stated that these 
questions refer directly to the lecture, but 
more frequently have only a collateral con- 
nection to the lecture. 

The lecture method has been justified, on 
the ground that it is more expedient in giv- 
ing essential information in a short period of 
time. However, films have been used on 
rare occasions to reinforce certain points 
that were brought out in prior lectures. In 
addition, certain students had expressed 
their preference of the lecture method as op- 
posed to other methods of class presentation. 
The committee members felt more at ease 
with the lecture method, in that they would 
not be “forced” to speak before the body 
when they did not wish to speak. As a result, 
the response from the students has been 
more spontaneous and candid, than if they 
were “forced” to involuntarily contribute to 
the class presentation. 

The question of the adequacy of the mate- 
rials used in our program is interesting, in 
that the committee found that very few ma- 
terials are necessary for an effective and 
meaningful program, The only materials used 
besides the lecture method were various films 
to supplement and reinforce the lectures. I 
would suggest that we would have to con- 
centrate as hard as previously in the area 
of procurement of supplementary materials. 
The real key to meaningful program lies in 
having a larger staff than fiye members to 
teach these classes. 

The program has experienced a limited 
degree of success in reaching sources for 
teaching classes, and going to the people to 
obtain these sources. Human nature being 
what it is, it is entirely true despite how 
valid the program is or how noble the pro- 
gram may appear, In fact, even though the 
committee has attempted to go to the pro- 
gram, it still has experienced only a limited 
degree of success. However, this committee 
was handicapped by such factors as apathy, 
part-time employment, hostility, and slow- 
ness on the part of various organizations in 
approving the program. 

An ideal method of presenting classes 
would be to give individual counseling as 
opposed to giving a lecture to 15 to 20 
pupils. However, this would necessitate an 
initial decision as to whether we would 
want to reach a small audience, or the larg- 
est audience possible within a certain time 
period. This method is further complicated 
by the fact that we only have five instruc- 
tors working on a part-time basis of twelve 
hours per week. Looking at it realistically, it 
is easy to see that an instructor would only 
teach one or two people for a period of six 
hours per week when we consider such fac- 
tors as travel time, and a possible missed 
class, However, in the planning for next 
year, this might be given more consideration. 

The basic problem in the area of class 
solicitation is the fact that many organiza- 
tions employ such elaborate procedure to 
approve a program, that it takes two or 
three weeks on a conservative basis to de- 
termine whether such organization has ap- 
proved or disapproved the program. I just 
don’t see how we can force an organization 
to adopt better procedure machinery in 
terms of reaching a faster decision. This 
was particularly disadvantageous to our pro- 
gram this year, however, we are working on 
a short period of time in setting up a speci- 
fied number of classes. Even at the time of 
this report we are waiting for decisions, 
despite the fact that continuous follow-up 
has been employed. Nevertheless, it would 
seem to me that if the facts were made 
known to these organizations for next year’s 
program, that these organizations might 
reach faster decisions. 
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PUBLIC PULSE 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, we have heard many experts 
from the scientific, military, and techni- 
cal fields give eloquent and impressive 
arguments both for and against the pro- 
posed anti-ballistic-missile system. We 
have heard many prominent men discuss 
cost effectiveness, second-strike capabil- 
ities and nuclear politics. I fear some- 
times that the level of debate is so ele- 
vated that the basic questions are ig- 
nored or dismissed. 

It seems to me that there are three 
fundamental questions that must be an- 
swered with regard to the ABM. Those 
are: First, what would and would not 
the system accomplish; second, is the 
ABM system what America needs; and 
third, would as much good be accom- 
plished by employing the system as the 
harm that would result. I believe these 
are important questions and the evi- 
dence I have seen weighs heavily against 
the ABM system. 

I would like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to a letter in the Virginia 
Gazette, of Williamsburg, Va. The writer 
of the letter, Dale F. Melnotte, is an or- 
dinary citizen interested in his Govern- 
ment and concerned about the Nation. 
Mr. Melnotte raises as many questions 
about the ABM as he provides points of 
discussion. These are questions that 
must be answered and the answers must 
be honest, fair and instructive. 

I have seen a great deal of literature 
and heard a great deal of testimony 
about the ABM system. The testimony 
from both sides has convinced me that 
the ABM is not feasible, is exorbitantly 
expensive and would lead to the tragic 
escalation of the nuclear arms race. 

I submit Mr. Melnotte’s letter for the 
consideration of my colleagues in the 
hopes they will take his questions to 
heart: 

PUBLIC PULSE 

Is the ABM system what America needs? 

Is this system a protective measure or a 
costly ineffectual pipe dream of the Military- 
Industrial Complex? 

Will it save America from unclear devasta- 
tion, or simply step up the armament syn- 
drome? 

Will the population of this country fall 
under enemy attack or be bled to death, by 
taxes to pay for impractical deployment of 
systems sold to congress, by self interested 
Pentagon officials. This is the real test of the 
power of the Military-Industrial Complex, 
and by far its greatest. 

The system, known as ABM, is estimated at 
costing six billion, six million dollars ($6.6), 
but could go as high as forty billion, or more, 
This much money could convert the slum 
sections in any twelve American cities, into 
decent living sections, with money left over. 
This much money, and we aren't even told 
for sure if it will work, in fact most scientists 
say it will not. And if it does work, will it still 
work, in five years, when it is completed, 
against the missiles available against it? 

It protects only two missile bases, one in 
South Dakota, and the other in Montana, 
and it in itself represents only ten and no 
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more than twenty per cent of our total 
deterrent capacity. Is this the best system? 
Will it protect our land, and our people or is 
it merely the prime example of men in high 
places becoming confused between what is 
good for the United States and what is best 
in their own interests? 

Of course America needs a strong defense, 
which at the present time is our strategically 
placed missile bases, SAC and the seabased 
Polaris submarines, which incidentally can- 
not be wiped out by any one total surprise 
attack, according to the same military. The 
future will undoubtedly call for anti mis- 
sile missiles, which apparently destroy, in 
the air, missiles launched by the enemy (who 
ever that is), against our missiles, but it is 
none the less folly to put all of America’s 
eggs in one weapon basket, particularly, when 
the basket under consideration is of rather 
loose weave. 

If we invest all this money, in one system, 
the American people have every right to 
know, first of all that it will work, and it is 
right and fitting, that President Nixon press 
for this assurance, from the military advi- 
sors, Our Congressional committees would do 
well to investigate, which corporations stand 
to profit the most from this system, and 
whether or not, a conflict of interest situa- 
tion develops with Pentagon officials, once 
contracts are signed. 

Many Americans are in one way or an- 
other, connected to the giant Military-Indus- 
trial Complex, and as the papers say, even 
the economy will benefit. The question now 
is, if this system doesn’t work, will we be 
here to enjoy it? I think we owe it to the 
future generation to re-study this proposal 
and a letter to your Congressman or Senator, 
would be the first step, expressing your con- 
cern over this entire ABM program, 


INTERSTATE TAXATION ACT 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the Inter- 
state Taxation Act, H.R. 7906, which was 
passed by the House of Representatives 
on June 25, 1969, has the strong support 
of the business community. Included 
among the large number of associations 
which have endorsed this measure is the 
National School Supply and Equipment 
Association. This half-century-old as- 
sociation represents more than 400 man- 
ufacturing and distributing companies 
within the school supply and equipment 
industry. 

The association has recently adopted a 
resolution supporting the measure which 
I would like to include in the RECORD. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION SUPPORTING THE ENACTMENT OF 
INTERSTATE TAXATION AcT 

Whereas many businesses engaged in in- 
terstate commerce have been seriously bur- 
dened by the necessity for compliance with 
the varied and changing tax laws of States 
where they maintain no place of business, 
and 

Whereas the expanding reach of govern- 
mental units for more revenue from out-of- 
State companies has coincided with the in- 
creased scope of business activity in inter- 
state commerce, thus seriously enlarging the 
multi-State tax burden, and 

Whereas the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives has considered this problem in 
great depth and has passed corrective legis- 
lation known as the “Interstate Taxation 
Act”: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the National School Supply 
and Equipment Association applauds these 
efforts to bring order and equity to interstate 
taxation, and favors and supports the early 
enactment of the Interstate Taxation Act. 


WHY A DOUBLE FEDERAL STAND- 
ARD FOR VOTER QUALIFICA- 
TIONS? 


HON. CHARLES H. GRIFFIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, during 
this period of American history, our 
Government has been noted for its at- 
tempts to provide a fair and just en- 
vironment for all. Yet, I find it incredi- 
bly ironic many oppose a recent attempt 
to remove a discriminatory law from the 
statutes. 

Attorney General John Mitchell has 
proposed a replacement to the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, noting that the law 
in existence applies only to seven South- 
ern States. Though couched in the lan- 
guage of national legislation, the 1965 
act has been the most overtly regional 
legislation to tarnish our legislative his- 
tory since the Civil War. Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell’s proposal would merely 
extend the provisions of the 1965 law to 
all States. His proposal is designed to 
assure fair voting practices nationwide. 
But this proposed change has incurred 
the wrath of many self-appointed guard- 
ians of public justice. Knowing these to 
be sincere, fair-minded men, I can only 
wonder as to why the possibility of this 
law being applied to their States ago- 
nizes them so. 

Certainly the right to vote and the 
right to have one’s vote counted hon- 
estly are worthy national goals. 

If the Voting Rights Act is good for 
Mississippi—it is good for New York. 
Why a double standard? 

Personally, I feel the Constitution em- 
powers the States to set voter qualifica- 
tions and not the Federal Government. 
Unfortunately, the Warren court has 
ruled otherwise. But if we are to have 
Federal laws on this subject, they should 
apply to all the 50 States uniformly— 
and not to just a few States in one sec- 
tion of the country. 

I include editorials from the Wall 
Street Journal, Washington Star, and 
a column by David Lawrence on this 
subject: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, July 1, 1969] 
UNCERTAIN GROUND 

Back in 1965 Congress passed a voting 
rights act outlawing literacy tests, requiring 
prior Federal approval of changes in local 
voting laws, and allowing the Attorney Gen- 
eral to dispatch Federal examiners to replace 
state officials ruling on voting registration 
requirements where he found local laws were 
being used to exclude voters on the basis of 
race or color. 

This applied only to jurisdictions that met 
a specified formula, carefully and cleverly cal- 
culated to apply only to a few Southern 
states. Some of us complained at the time 
that the law raised Constitutional questions, 
and even more to the point, that legislating 
a double standard was not the way to accom- 
plish a high purpose. The act was heartily 
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cheered, though, by liberals in general and 
civil rights leaders in particular. 

Now the Nixon Administration proposes to 
extend the act, with two major changes. 
Prior approval of local voting law changes 
would no longer be required; instead the At- 
torney General would ask Federal courts for 
injunctions against those he considers un- 
fair. And the law would apply everywhere in 
the nation. This, the liberals and civil rights 
leaders now tell us, is a contemptible sell- 
out to Southern segregationists. 

The ostensible complaints are that any 
change in the law may delay its extension, 
and that nationwide application would dilute 
the effect in the South. Yet Rep. Celler, who 
is leading the complaints about the time fac- 
tor, is the same man with the power to 
speed up the pertinent committee processes 
if he wants to. 

Nor can we see that extending the law na- 
tionwide would necessarily dilute its enforce- 
ment in the South. Attorney General Mitch- 
ell denies that it would, and he’s the one with 
the power to send voting examiners hither 
and yon. It seems to us any Attorney Gen- 
eral will send the enforcers where the law is 
likely to be broken. 

There is also a charge that Mr. Nixon is 
paying off political debts to the South, an 
allegation that puts a pretty cheap price on 
Southern votes. The Southern states will 
still have Federal voting examiners, since all 
they got was elimination of the double stand- 
ard’s insult. They were entitled to that not 
through politics but through justice; puni- 
tive legislation typically does more harm 
than good. 

None of this, it seems to us, justifies the 
charge that this is a “sophisticated, calcu- 
lated, incredible” effort to sabotage the law. 
Still less that it would lead to “cross burning 
and the slaying of the Negro who has no 
desire other than to vote.” Such talk, we 
regret to say, comes not from the representa- 
tive of the Black Panthers, but from that of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

The moving assumption seems to be that 
because Mr. Nixon refused to anathematize 
the South during his political campaign, he 
must be a segregationist tool. Rather uncer- 
tain ground, we might venture, on which to 
lay the foundations of rhetorical overkill. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

June 30, 1969] 


VoTING RIGHTS 


The 1965 Voting Rights Act is bad legisla- 
tion in the sense that it seeks to remedy in- 
justice by embracing inequity. If it were to 
lapse this year, at the end of its five-year 
statutory life, there would be no occasion 
for mourning. 

The 1965 law moves along two main lines, 
It bans literacy tests in certain Southern 
states as a prerequisite to voting And it re- 
quires those states to come to Washington 
and obtain the O.K. of the attorney general 
or a federal judge before any change can be 
made in their voting laws. 

Now there is no doubt that literacy tests 
had been misused in the South in some in- 
stances to discriminate against potential 
Negro voters. And this certainly should not 
be tolerated, But the impact of the 1965 law 
is not based on any claim or showing of voter 
discrimination. Instead, its authors merely 
decreed that the law would become effective 
in any state or county in which fewer than 
50 percent of the people of voting age failed 
to vote or were not registered to vote in the 
1964 election. If 50 percent voted, a state was 
in the clear. But not so if only 49.9 percent of 
the eligibles went to the polls. 

It turned out, by coincidence if one likes 
to believe in fairy tales, that this formula 
covered Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, South Carolina, Virginia and 39 of 100 
counties in North Carolina. Literacy tests in 
13 non-Southern states were not affected. 
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Condemning this as “regional” legislation, 
Attorney General Mitchell has opposed a sim- 
ple renewal of the 1965 law. He prefers new 
legislation which would ban all literacy tests 
and which would drop the requirement that 
Southern states come hat-in-hand to Wash- 
ington for approval of any change in their 
election laws. As an alternative, Mitchell ad- 
vocated legislation empowering the Justice 
Department to obtain injunctions against 
any discriminatory state law affecting voting, 
and which would also authorize the Attorney 
General to send observers and examiners into 
any state to guard against discrimination or 
voting frauds. 

It has not been our view that a simple lit- 
eracy test, given without discrimination, is 
an evil thing. Illiteracy and an informed elec- 
torate hardly go hand in hand. This country 
needs more rather than fewer voters who can 
at least read and write their names. 

Since Congress obviously will take some 
action, however, we think the Mitchell ap- 
proach is much better than perpetuation of 
the existing law. By all means, discrim:na- 
tion whether ın tests or state laws should be 
struck down. But this should not be done 
through a federal statute which is both dis- 
ingenuous and singularly invidious in its 
own discriminatory application. 


VOTE LITERACY TESTS: Pro AND Con 


There’s a peculiar irony in the statements 
made recently by persons inside and outside 
of Congress criticizing the South Vietnamese 
government for not having prevented 
corruption in elections. 

For this malpractice unfortunately occurs 
right here in the United States, and it may 
increase in future years. There now is be- 
fore Congress a proposal to end literacy tests 
throughout the country so that hereafter all 
persons who can neither read nor write will 
be permitted to vote. This opens up the way 
for bribery of voters and the commission of 
voting frauds. 

The present dispute started when Con- 
gress passed the Voting Rights Act in 1965, 
declaring that literacy tests were to be sus- 
pended in those states which had such tests 
and where within the state or political divi- 
sion thereof less than 50 percent of the peo- 
ple of voting age had voted or were registered 
to vote in the 1964 election, This supposedly 
broad prohibition actually applied only to 
seven states in the South. Atty. Gen. Mitchell 
now has proposed that none of the 50 states 
or political subdivisions thereof “may re- 
quire any person to pass a literacy test or 
other tests or devices as a condition for ex- 
ercising the fundamental right to vote.” 

Many of the representatives from North- 
ern states are objecting to this, but mem- 
bers of Congress from the South have long 
been saying that it is discrimination to sin- 
gle out the Southern states and that any 
laws of the land should apply everywhere. 

As for voting frauds, just after President 
Nixon was nominated in 1968, a group con- 
sisting of 100,000 volunteers was organized by 
his associates to prevent some of the “ir- 
regularities” which occurred in the 1960 
presidential election. Louis B. Nichols, a 
former assistant director of the FBI, was 
head of the organization, known as “opera- 
tion integrity.” 

In an article in Reader's Digest this month, 
Nichols says that from time to time in the 
1968 primaries in each state, poll-watchers 
were intimidated by opposition goons, 
ejected physically from the polls and even 
arrested on trumped-up charges.” He de- 
clares that many “ghosts” were found to 
have registered—in one case, 21 from a single 
building that had been destroyed months 
before. The same kind of thing occurred in 
the registration processes in different states. 

But the effect of having the poll-watchers 
was dramatic. In one ward in Chicago the 
total vote in 1960 had been 22,236, but when 
poll-watchers were stationed in 28 out of the 
50 precincts, the vote fell to 16,049 in 1968. 
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This, Nichols says, was “A fair measure of 
the illegal and ghost votes” previously cast, 

Nichols points out that in the 1960 election, 
which Nixon lost, the latter trailed John F. 
Kennedy by only 122,702 votes out of the 
69,000,000 cast, and that shifts of 23,117 votes 
in Texas and 4,430 in Illinois would have 
given Nixon 51 decisive electoral votes and 
made him president. Nichols says there was 
ample evidence of voting “irregularities” at 
that time in those areas. 

John N. Mitchell, who now is Attorney 
General, was the man who acted on behalf 
of Nixon in 1968 in helping to set up, with 
the assistance of Nichols, the bipartisan army 
of 100,000 volunteers who worked to insure an 
honest election. Mitchell recommended to 
Congress last Thursday that the Attorney 
General be empowered to send federal exam- 
iners and election observers into any county 
“If he determines that their presence is 
necessary to protect the right of citizens to 
vote.” 

Mitchell proposed also that a presidential 
advisory commission be established “to study 
the effects which literacy tests have upon mi- 
nority groups, to study the problem of elec- 
tion frauds, and to report to Congress its 
findings and recommendations for any new 
legislation protecting the right to vote.” He 
declared that “responsible citizenship does 
not necessarily imply literacy” and that “re- 
sponsible voting does not necessarily imply 
an education.” 

But the truth of the matter is that illiter- 
acy makes it easy for election irregularities 
to occur. Unless the whole subject of literacy 
is re-examined impartially, it may turn out 
that the opportunities for fraud and the 
bribery of voters will be increased if all 
literacy tests are abandoned. 


WE BELIEVE IN GOD, IN AMERICA, 
IN HONESTY 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege to call to the attention of 
my colleagues an advertising message 
which is being carried over radio stations 
in my district. This message is the result 
of the individual efforts of an outstand- 
ing American, Mr. Elmer M. Hanson of 
Williams Bay, Wis., in reminding his fel- 
low citizens of how much we Americans 
have to be thankful for. 

Through the use of this simple mes- 
sage, Mr. Hanson reminds us that we 
have been far too tolerant of organiza- 
tions which seek to destroy our form of 
government; of groups of students whose 
only purpose in the university is to dis- 
rupt; and of those persons whose activi- 
ties flaunt the rules and laws of our 
society. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to enclose 
this stirring message, as follows: 

(Background music, “America the 
Beautiful”) 

We believe in God, in America, in honesty. 

Yes, these three attributes blended to- 
gether will help produce a healthy, happy 
America. 

We call upon parents, schools and churches 
to cultivate patriotism in our youngsters. 

We call upon our national and local leaders 
to think American, act American, and be 
American, be American enough to condemn 
and destroy the foreign “isms” that are 
determined to destroy our wonderful way of 
life in the greatest country in the world, 
America. 
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THE TYRANNY OF OUR 
TECHNOLOGY 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, Art 
Buchwald, in his column “MIRV’s Just 
a Kid” in the Post, scored again with his 
wit and humor. However, the message is 
ominous and what is more I think he is 
right on target. We are indeed becom- 
ing slaves to our own technology as 
we forge ahead to the much-feared 
SASCHA. 

For the consideration of my colleagues, 
I would like to juxtapose Mr. Buchwald’s 
article with “The Vicious Acronyms” of 
Ralph E. Lapp, who is, of course, a well- 
known physicist, weapons expert, and 
author, 

Mr. Lapp points out: 

Again we face a tyrannical ogre, a remorse- 
less technology, a dictator compelling both 
us and the Soviets to bring forth whatever 
weapons systems can be made. 


I do believe, however, that, if we can 
act and act immediately to stop our 
MIRV testing program that we have a 
unique opportunity to freeze the nuclear 
arms race in its tracks. Otherwise, I fear 
that Mr. Buchwald and Mr. Lapp are 
right—that we are to become slaves to 
this tyrannical ogre—our remorseless 
technology. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
both these articles in the Recor for the 
thoughtful consideration of my col- 
leagues: 


MIRV’s Just A Km—MOULTIPLICATION TABLE 
Has ONLY STARTED IN NUCLEAR WEAPONRY 
(By Art Buchwald) 

I know he doesn’t mean to do it inten- 
tionally, but every time Secretary of Defense 
Melvin Laird opens his mouth, he scares me, 
In order to get support for the antiballistic 
missile (ABM) program, Laird has thrown 
more Soviet missile threats at us than all the 
former Secretaries of Defense put together. 

We're told that if we don't build an ABM 
system to protect our Minutemen, the Soviets 
will be able to wipe them out with their 
MIRVs (multiple re-entry vehicles), which 
they have developed as a first-strike weapons 
capability in answer to our MIRV—a multiple 
independently targeted re-entry vehicle. Our 
MIRV carries clusters of nuclear warheads as 
compared to the old-fashioned nuclear mis- 
siles, which could only be shot off one at a 
time. 

You would think that MIRV would be the 
ultimate Doomsday weapon in our arsenal, 
but this is not the case, MIRV will open up 
a whole new generation of nuclear hardware, 
and we might as well be prepared for it. 

I have a friend at the Pentagon who said: 

“MIRV is nothing compared to what we've 
got on the drawing boards, You should see 
IRVING.” 

“What is IRVING?” 

“IRVING is the intercontinental re-entry 
vehicle injector nuclear group. It not only 
has clusters of missiles, but each cluster re- 
produces a new generation of missiles while 
in flight.” 

“My God,” I said “that should certainly 
give us more than parity with the Soviets.” 

“Tt would, except that we know they're 
working on IVAN.” 

“What is IVAN?” 

“An ind vehicle anti-IRVING 
nuke, which has clusters of hydrogen war- 
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heads set in nitrogen bombs, which can ex- 
plode within 200 miles of an IRVING.” 

“I'm sure we've got an answer to it.” 

“We have it in BERNIE.” 

“BERNIE?” 

“BERNIE stands for ballistic engineered re- 
entry nuclear evaporator. It has 10,000 
rockets which, when ignited by a cluster of 
IRVINGS, can hit every major capital in the 
world.” 

“Good for BERNIE,” I said. “I’m sure the 
Russians wouldn’t start anything once they 
knew we had BERNIE.” 

“They know it, and we know that by 1987, 
their answer to it will be MISHA, As you 
know, MISHA stands for multiple intercon- 
tinental supersonic atomizer. It is fired down 
instead of up, and when it hits the earth's 
core, it explodes and blows up the entire 
world.” 

“Then they have the Doomsday machine?” 

“They will have unless we immediately 
start work on MORTY.” 

“I know it stands for multiple something,” 
I said. 

“Wrong. It stands for megaton oscillating 
re-entry thick yleld. You fire this weapon 
through a hidden garbage disposal unit and 
in 20 seconds it produces a mushroom cloud 
not only around the earth but over the entire 
universe.” 

“Oh,” I cried, “If we can only develop 
MORTY in time.” 

“Even if we did,” my friend said sadly, 
“we'd still have to go on. You see, while we're 
talking, the Soviets are doing their prelimi- 
nary work on SASCHA. Would you like to 
know about SASCHA?” 

“Could it wait until tomorrow?” 


THE VICIOUS ACRONYMS 


(By Ralph E. Lapp, author of “The Weapons 
Culture”) 


The Nixon Administration is struggling 
with defense decisions that involve a rather 
horrendous technology, symbolized by three 
and four letter acronyms like ABM, MIRV 
and AMSA. 

ABM is now a household gambit and MIRV 
is a “word” that has found its way into the 
vocabulary of the Secretary of State. The 
multiple, independently targeted, reentry ve- 
hicle is a technological development that is 
symptomatic of modern research and develop- 
ment, It is a kind of “technological happen- 
ing” which has emerged from the idea stage 
into the reality of defense hardware mostly 
because it was possible. Like the H-bomb, 
when it became technologically “sweet”, it 
became ineluctable. 

How did MIRV come about? It is generally 
assumed that MIRV was a development 
“hedge” against the possibility that someday 
the Soviets might deploy an ABM system. 
That is, each US missile such as Minuteman 
or Polaris could be fitted with multiple war- 
heads in order to penetrate a ballistic-missile 
defense. But last summer Senator Mike Mans- 
field asked the Pentagon’s research chief, 
John S. Foster, Jr., the following question: 

Is it not true that the US response to the 
discovery that the Soviets had made an ini- 
tial deployment of an ABM system around 
Moscow and possibly elsewhere was to de- 
velop the MIRV system for Minuteman and 
Polaris? 

Answer: Not entirely. The MIRV concept 
was originally generated to increase our 
targeting capability rather than to penetrate 
ABM defenses. In 1961-62 planning for tar- 
geting the Minuteman force it was found 
that the total number of aim points exceeded 
the number of Minuteman missiles. 

Buried on page 2310 of Part IV of the Sen- 
ate hearings on defense appropriations, this 
response is a pure shaft of candor illumi- 
nating dimly lit rooms in the Pentagon. A 
Soviet planner would surely interpret this 
answer as meaning that the United States 
was beefing up its strategic deterrent so as 
to have a first-strike capability. 
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Minuteman III, currently under testing, 
will throw three 0.2 megaton warheads at in- 
dividual targets in the Soviet Union, Ac- 
curacy of the MIRV system is claimed to ex- 
ceed that for Minuteman II, If the Minute- 
man MIRV system is now meant to override 
Soviet defenses, why the obsession with ac- 
curacy? Hard-headed Soviet planners must 
make the worst possible assumption about 
MIRV, namely, that it is silo-targeted. What- 
ever the reasons that have directed the evo- 
lution of US strategic deterrent power, the 
fact remains that in the 1973-74 period the 
US can have a throw-capacity of 10,000 
MIRV’s. The bulk of the throwable war- 
heads will be aboard Poseidon, the follow-on 
to Polaris. 

Each underseas-launched Poseidon missile 
can accommodate up to 14 MIRV’s. To be 
sure, they are not as potent as those aboard 
Minuteman III. Splitting up the payload into 
14 separate packages, each equipped with a 
heat shield, results in a very small warhead. 
This limits the nuclear bang to something 
in the range of the Nagasaki bomb, So 
Poseidon is more understandably a second- 
strike weapon since the accuracy requirement 
to knock out a Soviet silo becomes extreme. 
But will the Soviets believe it? 

It may well be that Soviet leaders are con- 
vinced that the United States is aiming for 
a first-strike capability. This may explain 
why the SS~-9, the triple-warheaded ICBM 
so much dreaded by Defense Secretary Laird 
and Mr. Foster is still being deployed. If so, 
we are then caught up in an arms spiral 
whose architecture was made-in-America. In 
a real sense we are all sacrificed on the 
bloody altar of a tyrannical technology. 

Mr. Nixon, in his advocacy of the Safeguard 
ABM system, has stressed its nonprovocative 
nature and has viewed with alarm the dan- 
gers of escalating the arms race. But Secre- 
tary of State Rogers in his press conference 
remarks of June 4th seemed unperturbed by 
the potential of MIRV tests for destabilizing 
the arms equilibrium. The upcoming strate- 
gic arms limitations talks (SALT) could turn 
to water if MIRV technology is a fait accom- 
pli before agreements can be reached. In its 
zeal to possess new weapons, is the Defense 
Department steam-rolling MIRV to comple- 
tion before the talks begin? 

The United States and the Soviet Union 
face an inspection problem far tougher than 
that involved in the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
if they wish to police an agreement on the 
limitation of deployed strategic warheads. 
Our orbital intelligence-gathering devices 
may be relied on to observe ICBM installa- 
tions in the Soviet Union. But these satellite 
sensors simply look down on the earth’s sur- 
face; they cannot see through a silo-eover. 
Only an on-site inspector with a screwdriver 
can count the number of MIRV'’s concealed 
in an SS-9. Furthermore, the MIRV inspector 
would have to keep his eye everlastingly 
fixed on the missile to be sure that a new 
nuclear Hyrda was not slipped into place, 

Many experts on arms control regard the 
MIRV problem as a dead end in reaching any 
limitations on strategic armaments. Orbital 
devices can count missiles if each nation 
should agree on some limit to the ICBM’s. 
But given Mr. Laird’s jitters about the SS- 
9’s capabilities how could the two major nu- 
clear powers arrive at a balance of power? 
The diehards in the US Senate would argue 
until doomsday that we could not trust the 
Russians. They would argue that if we agreed 
on 600 Minutemen with triple warheads vs. 
600 SS-9’s with triple warheads, we would 
never know when the Soviets might refit the 
SS-9 with 10 warheads. Then they would 
have 6,000 throwable warheads and we would 
have only 1,800, And one could never be sure 
of what was happening to underseas nuclear 
firepower. 

If we consider what Mr, Nixon and the Re- 
publican arms stalwarts were saying before 
election, it is unlikely that they will accept 
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any disparity in nuclear weapon power. Just 
before election Mr. Nixon rejected nuclear 
parity because—in his words, “this parity 
concept means superiority for potential ene- 
mies.” It’s true that in his first press con- 
ference President Nixon referred to “nuclear 
sufficiency” but this rhetoric seemed to have 
little influence on the thinking of his defense 
secretary whose views on superiority are too 
well known to require recitation. 

When Mr, Nixon sat down at his White 
House desk and took a look at the Penta- 
gon’s numbers on US vs. SU nuclear power 
he must have been struck by the fact that 
sometime before the deployment of Minute- 
man III and Poseidon multiplies the US 
striking power, the Soviets might equal or 
forge ahead of the United States in numbers 
of ICBM’s. Coming in 1970 during the mid- 
term elections, this lack of superiority could 
be annoying. But it would be positively dan- 
gerous for this inequity to persist until Mr. 
Nixon's time of maximum political danger— 
1972. His detractors could argue that he had 
allowed the two decades of American nuclear 
superiority to slide away. His counter argu- 
ment that US nuclear firepower would again 
top that of the Soviets in the future would 
be weak because it had been engineered by 
the Democrats while in power. 

Sighting along this trajectory, it is easy 
to understand why Mr. Nixon opted for 
transforming Lyndon Johnson's Sentinel 
ABM program into a deterrent-protecting 
Safeguard system. He could point to his 
initiative in assuring the nation’s security 
while self-righteously averring that he had 
not accelerated the arms race by being pro- 
vocative. To be sure, Safeguard is a defensive 
system—so is the Soviet Galosh ring around 
Moscow, but this deployment of 67 missiles 
of questionable interceptory capability has 
certainly provoked the United States. In his 
June 3rd testimony before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, former Budget Director 
Charles L. Schultze estimates the Minuteman 
IlI-Poseidon deployment as costing $10- to 
$11-billion. Incidentally, Schultze’s analysis 
of US weapons systems is the most penetrat- 
ing that I have come across. 

If the Soviets react to Safeguard the way 
we responded to Galosh, the arms race will 
run at full throttle. Conceivably they have 
already set in motion defense measures based 
on Mr, McNamara’s Sept, 18, 1967 announce- 
ment of the US decision to deploy a nation- 
wide ABM system. This may account for the 
1968 speedup in Soviet ICBM production— 
along the lines of Mr. McNamara’s “action- 
reaction” dictum. Mr. Laird might argue that 
Phase I of Safeguard is confined to Minute- 
man defense in Montana and North Dakota 
and that this limited deployment of mis- 
siles and radars should not provoke any 
massive Soviet response. However, Phase II 
of Safeguard probably appears to the Soviets 
like a carbon copy of the 1967 Sentinel Sys- 
tem—and as the first step toward a thick 
shield, i.e. a Nike-X defense to ward off the 
lash of a Soviet second strike. Pentagon 
officials have now openly admitted that the 
original Sentinel allowed such an interpreta- 
tion. 

As a matter of fact even the “action-re- 
action” concept is not really valid because 
reaction by deploying a weapons systems is 
impossible unless it is ready to be produced. 
In other words, the research and development 
has to be accomplished if reaction is to be 
demonstrated. Mr. Foster, the defense R&D 
chief, revealed his philosophy in this regard 
while testifying before Senator Stennis’ Pre- 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee: 

“Now most of the action the United States 
takes in the area of research and develop- 
ment have to do with one or two types of 
activities. 

“Either we see from the field of science 
and technology some new possibilities which 
we think we ought to exploit, or we see 
threats on the horizon, possible threats, usu- 
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ally not something the enemy has done but 
something we have thought ourselves that 
he might do, we must therefore be prepared 
for. These are the two forces that tend to 
drive our research and development activi- 
ties.” 

Again we face a tyrannical ogre, a remorse- 
less technology, a dictator compelling both 
us and the Soviets to bring forth whatever 
weapons systems can be made. Once a na- 
tion makes a multi-billion dollar investment 
in a weapons system, then as Senator Ful- 
bright has expressed it—the system may 
“soon acquire its own powerful constitu- 
ency.” In the case of the ABM, R&D costs 
mounted to $4 billion—enough to buy quite 
a constituency. 

Mr. Nixon cannot help but be aware of 
the ABM constituents, especially the aero- 
Space contractors who will profit from the 
$10-billion first installment of what may 
mushroom into a $60-billion program 
stretching to the 1980's. Make no mistake 
about it, the aerospace industry is the hard 
core of the military-industrial complex. It 
accounts for well over half of all prime mili- 
tary contract awards. The care and feeding 
of the aerospace industry has become a 
federal responsibility. 

When President Eisenhower warned of the 
dangers of the “‘military-industrial complex,” 
aerospace sales amounted to $17 billion per 
year, of which $14 billion were to one cus- 
tomer, the US Government. John F., Kennedy 
campaigned for President on the basis of a 
“missile gap” at a time when General Dy- 
namics inched toward the brink of bank- 
ruptcy. Kennedy’s Apollo moon program gave 
aerospace a $5 billion annual sales boost and 
his arms policies sustained missile-aircraft 
production—and such firms as General Dy- 
namics and Lockheed. Federal contracts were 
further boosted by the war in Vietnam so 
that as of last year aerospace sales totaled 
$30 billion. Needless to say the federal sales 
accounted for a lion’s share. 

Six companies—General Dynamics, Lock- 
heed, North American-Rockwell, L-T-V, Mc- 
Donnell Douglas and Boeing—racked up 
close to $9 billion in space-defense sales. 
Each $19,000 the government funds to this 
industry represents one worker-year and 
probably influences 4 or 5 votes. General 
Dynamics and Lockheed count on govern- 
ment orders for 85 percent of their business. 
Professor Galbraith has observed: “These 
firms are private only in the imagination.” 
The geographic concentration of aerospace 
plants produces a political leverage that dis- 
rupts the normal checks and balances of a 
democracy. The geopolitics of defense is a 
triangulated process in which military, po- 
litical and industrial components are tightly 
interlocked. Plants are located in states and 
districts of powerful congressional leaders, 
usually chairmen of appropriations and 
policy committees. Defense orders flow to 
these favored states and districts. Political 
leaders promote defense policy and programs 
that unleash a flood of funds to these con- 
tractors. It is not a conspiracy but it is 
sinistrous. 

The significance of the great debate over 
ABM and Safeguard is that democracy is 
making a valiant attempt to bring the mili- 
tary-industrial-political complex under ef- 
fective control. 

Consider, for example, the stake of the 
aerospace industries whose economic for- 
tunes are tied to ABM, MIRV, AMSA and the 
other acronyms. Their $30-billion sales last 
year were propped up by Vietnam and partly 
by Apollo, Slackening of military needs in 
Southeast Asia and a failure to fund a post- 
Apollo program will cause aerospace sales to 
dip. Aerospace companies are looking for 
$100 billion in new business for the 1970-1980 
period, And they are looking to the Pentagon 
and Capitol Hill for the means to sell these 
programs. AMSA, the advanced manned stra- 
tegic aircraft, is promoted by Laird and his 
associates as the essential follow-on to the 
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B-52. The Pentagon attaches a bargain- 
basement price tag of $9 billion to develop- 
ing and producing 200 of these bombers, 
While Mr. Laird professes to be scared stiff 
about the vulnerability of 1,000 Minutemen 
encased in concrete underground silos, he 
seems little concerned about 200 AMSA’s 
each of which can be crumpled by a blast 
one-sixtieth that required to knock out a 
Minuteman. 

The layman may well ask—can't the aero- 
space industry abandon its limpet adherence 
to the federal government and seek business 
elsewhere? A number of aerospace firms have 
reduced their dependence on federal dollars; 
for example, Boeing derives only a third of 
its income from the government. But when 
General Dynamics, for instance, attempts to 
cut loose it has to compete with Boeing for 
aircraft sales. Such commercial sales are not 
big enough to go around in the aerospace 
industry. When it comes to having these 
specialized aircraft-missile builders invade 
the non-aerospace commercial market, the 
prospects are not very bright. General Dy- 
namics won't get very far making refriger- 
ators in today’s marketplace. The pull-and- 
tug of the free enterprise system could 
thoroughly wreck the economic fortunes of 
single-customer companies like General 
Dynamics, 

Aerospace companies aspire to being classed 
as a growth industry and they therefore 
strive to get more federal business each year. 
The Dallas-based L-T-V (Ling-Temco- 
Vought) firm is a case in point. When LBJ 
was Vice President the company ranked 61st 
on the Pentagon's list of top contractors, 
having only $47 million in orders. L-T-V 
jumped to 8th place last year with $758 mil- 
lion in defense awards. Defense-based in- 
dustry like L-T-V aspires to more of the 
defense dollar but when this short-changes 
its competitors, as a tightened Pentagon 
budget may dictate, the aerospace business 
will be in trouble. 

A defeat on the ABM front would blight 
the fortunes of some of the Pentagon’s 
largest contractors. Cutbacks in the F-111 
program, the setback on the Cheyenne heli- 
copter, the criticism of Lockheed’s C-5A 
Galaxy super-cargo plane and an uncertain 
future for NASA are portentous. Accordingly, 
Wall Street has assigned record low price- 
to-earnings ratios for Lockheed and other 
aerospace stocks. The handwriting on the 
wall in this case happens to be quotations 
displayed on the board. 

Defense industry, smarting, under accusa- 
tions emanating from democracy’s delayed 
take on the “military-industrial complex,” 
has looked to its military-political patrons for 
help. Mr. Laird, the new man at the helm, 
appears to have thrown overboard not a life- 
preserver but an anchor, In the case of ABM, 
the Laird-Packard team could not leave well 
enough alone, Rather than doctor up the ail- 
ing Sentinel System, already funded under 
the previous Administration, they executed 
another swerve in policy on ballistic missile 
defense and invented Safeguard—a means of 
protecting the Minuteman silos. To backstop 
this new system, the Pentagon had to replace 
Mr. McNamara’s “greater-than-expected 
threat” projections with what one defense 
critic called “greater-than-believable” 
threats. Stroke by stroke Mr. Laird painted 
himself (and Mr. Packard and Mr. Foster) 
into a corner. To make a case for the vulner- 
ability of Minuteman, the Pentagon has to 
resort to stacking “worst possible assump- 
tion” on top of “maximum feasible threat.” 

The US Congress, which had obligingly ap- 
propriated over $80 billion for strategic forces 
in the past decade, was suddenly confronted 
with the contention that these were suddenly 
vulnerable to a first strike. Cold War scholars, 
hard-line defense intellectuals and a chorus 
of ex-generals and admirals chanted their 
concurrences. But the incantations failed to 
mesmerize the defense-skeptics on the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. Secretary 
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Laird, seated at the console of the Pentagon’s 
mighty organ, thumped out the regular notes 
of fear, but the ritual response was lacking. 
Vietnam, the Pueblo, the F-111, the Sentinel 
and urban chaos combined to create a new, 
questioning, mood. 

No matter what the Senate vote on ABM, it 
must face up to the acronym’s alter ego, 
MIRV. Mr. Laird’s first-strike scare at least 
served to focus attention on nuclear policy 
and on the future of the arms race. It appears 
that the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee was better briefed on MIRV than Secre- 
tary of State Rogers, who knew the meaning 
of the letters but not the significance of the 
weapons system. After his casual treatment 
of MIRV in his June 4th press conference, Mr. 
Rogers—to quote John W. Finney’s report in 
The New York Times (June 6th) —“‘was given 
a quick course by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee today on the intricacies of 
nuclear disarmament.” Emerging from Sen- 
ator Fulbright’s school of nuclear knowledge, 
the Secretary of State told reporters: “It 
might be that if MIRV tests are successful in 
the next few months, this will present new 
problems of inspection.” 

Students of decision-making might suggest 
that the State Department needs some high- 
level bridge across the Potomac to expedite 
communication on the strategic implications 
of arms developments. However, the mecha- 
nism for such dialog has been in existence 
for years in the form of the US Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. In fact, ACDA 
actually held a conference of experts on 
MIRV some years ago. Top men in the agency 
are fully aware of MIRV’s meaning for arms 
control, but apparently they had not yet 
managed to conduct a teach-in at the State 
Department. 

Meanwhile both nuclear giants proceed to 
lob multiple warheads at targets in the Pa- 
elfic, It is as though the military on both 
sides want to perfect MIRV before their 
negotiators start talking. A little appreciated 
aspect of MIRV technology is that a first- 
strike system is more complex than a re- 
talilatory system. In his analysis of a Soviet 
first-strike threat, John S. Foster, Jr., postu- 
lates a MIRV system capable of sensing if it 
directs a warhead off-course. In this case, 
the information is telemetered back to the 
launch sites and a back-up SS-9, with its 3 
MIRV’s targeted on silos left “uncovered” by 
MIRV malfunctions, is launched. This ultra- 
sophisticated MIRV system, self-sensing and 
automatically capable of rectifying its error, 
is one which the United States disayows. 
Neither the number of MIRV’s aboard an 
SS-9 or a Minuteman or a Poseidon is ascer- 
tainable in silo or underseas—nor is the 
first-strike MIRV mechanism. 

As in the case of underground nuclear 
tests, inspection proved to be an impene- 
trable barrier to agreement on a treaty, so 
it appears that the MIRV inspection prob- 
lem is without technical solution. Nations 
of the world were able to agree on a limited 
or three-environment test ban, forbidding 
nuclear explosions in air, sea and space. A 
limited missile treaty does not appear to be 
very meaningful. Moreover, technology gives 
little hope of birthing a Hercules to slay the 
missile-Hydra, We are belatedly beginning 
to sense what Mr. McNamara had on his 
mind when he spoke of the “mad momentum 
intrinsic to the development of all new nu- 
clear weaponry.” 


CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
at this point in the Recorp to insert 
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three memos concerning Middle East 
problems and some suggestions as to fu- 
ture U.S. foreign policy there. These 
memos were developed by the Honorable 
Leonard Horwin, attorney, former mayor 
of Beverly Hills, and former U.S. diplo- 
mat. 

It is my belief that Mr. Horwin’s 
thoughts will be of interest to many of 
us concerned with the rising tensions in 
the Middle East. 

The memos follow: 


Tue Facts BEHIND THE MrppLe East HATE 
PROPAGANDA 


In the natural ardor of counsel to save the 
life of their client by establishing a political 
motive for assassination, the history of the 
Mideast is currently being rewritten to suit 
the purposes of a local courtroom, 

Russia abetted by General de Gaulle has 
attempted the same re-write to condition the 
United States to accept Russia’s “peace 
plan” for the Middle East. Basically this 
plan is to pressure Israel to return to the 
indefensible armistice borders of 1948-1967, 
without any prior negotiated agreement of 
political settlement between Israel and Rus- 
sia’s Arab clients. 

The theme of the re-write is that Israel 
merits the hate of Russia’s Arab clients. On 
this basis, acts of assassination or of murder 
and sabotage by Arab irregulars or of pres- 
sure by Russia to force Israel’s return to 
indefensible borders, are justified as a means 
of appeasing the haters. 

But is this Arab hate justified? Or is it 
instead ill founded, contrived and pressure 
tactics? 

The principal charges of Russia and her 
Arab clients, and the facts, are as follows: 

(1) Does Israel constitute a threat to these 
Arab states? No. Israel occupies about 8,000 
square miles with 2,500,000 population con- 
trasted with about 80,000,000 population and 
1,200,000 square miles of territory including 
vastly richer area, available to Russia’s Arab 
clients. 

Israel offered and offers to cooperate with 
its Arab neighbors to their enormous mutual 
advantage including by the Eric Johnson 
plan for a unified Jordan waterway, the 
Eisenhower plan for joint development of 
water resources, the desalinated water pro- 
gram, free port project for Jordan at Haifa, 
and in numerous other ways. Thus far, Rus- 
sia’s Arab clients have rejected all overtures, 
preferring instead to destroy Israel. 

(2) Did Israel poach on Arab preserves? 
No, about 70% of Israel was crown land of 
the Turkish sultanate and thereafter of the 
British mandatory government until 1948. 
Most of Palestine was wasteland until the 
Israelis reclaimed it from desert, swamp and 
barren slope. Most of those Arabs who claim 
present-day attachment to Palestine, came, 
or their parents came there, since World War 
I, attracted by the jobs, profits and oppor- 
tunities created by Jewish reclamation. 

(3) Has Israel displaced any existing Arab 
state? No. None of the Arab claimants to 
Israel territory including the frontiers as 
made by the cease fire of June 11, 1967, have 
any prior right. Israel has 3500 years of con- 
nection with its domain and letters patent 
written in holy writ which is the common 
heritage of much of the civilized, including 
Arab, world. On the other hand, Jordan was 
created by Britain, Syria by France, both 
after World War I, and Egypt has no entitle- 
ment whatever to any part of Palestine in- 
cluding the Gaza strip. No Arab state of 
Palestine or Israel ever existed. 

(4) Has Israel driven Arabs from their 
homes in Israel? No. Those Arabs who left 
Israel in the war of 1948, did so at the call 
of fanatics, invited to return with the in- 
vading Jordanian and Egyptian troops to 
loot and kill the Israelis. That they thereby 
became refugees instead of victorious looters, 
does not entitle them to support in refugee 
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camps largely at the expense of the United 
States while they continue to spurn offers 
of negotiation for indemnification, reset- 
tlement, reemployment, and peace, and plot 
instead for war, regular and irregular. 

Nor did Israel drive Arabs from their homes 
in Palestine in the war of June 5, 1967. Those 
who left, did so notwithstanding the offer 
of the Israel Government that they remain. 

(5) Has Israel mistreated its Arab citi- 
zens and residents? No, Israeli Arabs vote, 
are elected and appointed to office including 
as teachers, lawyers, judges, administrators, 
mayors and lawmakers (members of the 
Israeli Parliament called Knesset). They have 
equal access to the courts and social sery- 
ices, enjoy civil liberties including religious 
freedom, may and do employ Arabic as an 
Official language, exercise the right of public 
education, are members of the official union 
(Histadrut), and generally enjoy a far 
higher standing of living than Arabs in sur- 
rounding countries. 

Contrast the foregoing with the position 
of the many hundreds of thousands of Jews 
in Arab countries who were forced to flee 
their homes mostly to Israel since 1948, 
leaving their confiscated possessions behind. 
The lot of the remaining remnant in Arab 
lands is exemplified by the recent hideous 
executions in Iraq. This tragedy of Jews 
in Arab countries, has been the subject of 
numerous useless protests to the United 
Nations. 

CONCLUSION 

When asked by Russia or General de 
Gaulle to acquiesce in Russian plans for 
the Mideast out of sympathy for the sup- 
posed Arab victims of Israel, Americans will 
do well to consider the source and the facts, 
and judge accordingly. 


Tue AMERICAN STAKE IN THE MIDEAST 


The American stake in the Mideast is 
economic to assure access to the oil re- 
sources; strategic to assure openness of the 
land, sea and airways through this cross- 
roads; political to deny control of the area to 
Russia. 

The existence of a strong Israel in co- 
existence with her Arab neighbors is crucial 
to these objectives. Therefore, the United 
States has reason to be concerned over the 
security of Israel, for the sake of the United 
States, as well as that of Israel. 

Russia was friendly to Israel, from Israel's 
war of independence in 1948 until Russia 
found out contrary to its expectations that 
despite Israel’s labor sympathies, Israel is 
pro-American in any contest between Rus- 
sian and American power in the Mideast. 
Thereupon, in 1955 Russia threw its lot in 
with the Arab League and cynically espoused 
their anti-Israel kick. 

Russia sees correctly that the ignorance, 
fanaticism, and instability of the Arab peo- 
ples, economies and states, are suited to 
Russian propaganda, influence and eventual 
control, whereas Israel is knowledgeable, 
democratic, independent, stable—all charac- 
teristics unsuited to Russian exploitation. 

A strong Israel in friendly co-existence 
with the Arab states would mean the eventual 
lifting of the aspirations, capacities, and 
viability of the Arab states, leading away 
from Russian control and to an independent 
Mideast. 

Since the purposes of the United States in 
the Mideast coincide with such development 
and independence, a strong Israel in friendly 
co-existence with the Arab states is in the 
American interest. 

Conversely, destruction of Israel would 
mean the triumph of ignorance, fanaticism 
and instability in the Mideast, lead to Rus- 
sian control, the denial of oil resources to 
American exploitation, the threat of closure 
of the Mideast crossroads to American traffic, 
and the increasing dependence of Western 
Europe on Russian decisions. 

The American purpose of a strong Israel 
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in friendly co-existence with the Arab states, 
is disserved by any political settlement in 
the Mideast, which forces Israel to retire to 
insecure borders and depend upon an out- 
side guarantee whether of the United Na- 
tions or of four powers. For such an outside 
guarantee, legalizes a Russian right of veto 
in the Mideast, just as it now exists in the 
Security Council of the United Nations. 

On the other hand, the American purpose 
is served by encouraging a political settle- 
ment directly between Israel and her Arab 
neighbors. 

The reason that this has not occurred, is 
because thus far the Arab states have counted 
successfully on outside power to gain their 
goals such as weak frontiers for Israel, acqui- 
escence in the Arab boycott of Israel, etc. 
These goals are not available in a direct 
settlement between the Arab states and 
Israel. 

If the Arab states become convinced that 
the United States is on to the fact that 
Russia will not intervene as long as the 
United States does not, and that the United 
States will not pressure Israel into a political 
settlement but leave such settlement to the 
parties who are Israel and the Arabs, the 
way will be open to a political settlement 
directly between Israel and the Arabs. 

The current hate propaganda generated 
by Russia and Arab capitals will not be able 
to prevent that settlement. For it will then 
be clear both to Russia and the Arabs that 
hate-Israel propaganda is unproductive. 

With political settlement directly between 
Israel and the Arabs, will come peace, co- 
operation, prosperity and independence for 
the Mideast—all in the interest of the United 
States, Israel and the Arabs. 


Waar To EXPECT FROM RUSSIA IN THE MIDEAST 


Whatever the occasional mouthings of 
Arab leaders for strictly foreign consump- 
tion particularly from Egypt, their leaders 
are compelled by the forces of fanaticism 
which they have incited including among 
the Arab irregulars, to demand concessions 
from Israel which are way stations to Israel’s 
destruction. Fundamentally, these conces- 
sions are withdrawals from territory which 
enable Israel to defend itself successfully. 

The experience of the Vietnam negotia- 
tions, is that Russia is not likely to compel 
its clients to recede from demands for such 
concessions. 

In the case of the Mideast, this means that 
the vital accommodations must come from 
those who are not Russia's clients, in this in- 
stance, Israel. This means that Israel will 
be pressed to give up territory vital to it in 
& likely resumption of hostilities, for words 
which Russia’s clients can be pressed to 
concede such as “non-belligerence” or con- 
ceivably even “de jure” recognition of Israel, 
or words of promise of eventual access to 
waterways or eventual relief from boycott. 

Since Israel may be expected to balk at 
such an exchange which may well endanger 
its existence, the question then arises, is 
Russia likely to intervene with actual force 
on behalf of its clients? 

The key to the Mideast problem, is that 
neither Russia nor the United States is like- 
ly to intervene with actual force, unless the 
other does. For no vital interest of either 
Russia or the United States is threatened, 
unless the other intervenes in a shooting 
war on behalf of the actual parties, in this 
instance, Israel on the one hand, and Rus- 
sia’s Arab clients on the other. 

Neither czarist nor communist Russia has 
ever undertaken a shooting war against a 
major power except where Russia’s frontiers 
have been threatened. Russia’s frontiers are 
not even remotely threatened either by the 
dispute or even a recurrence of shooting 
war between the actual parties to the dis- 
pute in the Mideast. 

Russia can be to intervene in 
a shooting war in the Mideast if at all, only 
if the United States were to intervene. Con- 
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versely, Russia is unlikely to intervene as 
long as it is clear that her doing so, would 
require the United States to do so. 

Since Russia’s doing so would jeopardize 
vital supplies of oil for the United States and 
its European allies, Russia must continue 
to assume, that the United States cannot 
tolerate actual intervention by Russia. 

It follows that the current rash of propa- 
ganda about the danger of Russian inter- 
vention is designed to condition the United 
States to put pressure on Israel to return to 
the vulnerable 1948 armistice lines which 
invited two prior Arab threats to her exist- 
ence. 

This would be a rerun of the cheap victory 
and enormous credit with her Arab clients 
won by Russia in 1956, when President Eisen- 
hower forced Israel, Britain and France to 
retire from the Suez and the Sinai, while 
concurrently Russia stayed put in Hungary. 

If repeating its 1956 mistake, the United 
States were to put pressure on Israel to with- 
draw to the vulnerable armistice lines of 
1948, the probability this time is that Israel 
would not acquiesce. This would put the 
United States in the intolerable posture of 
pressing a friendly state to risk its own de- 
struction, or even worse, inciting Russia to 
armed intervention on behalf of its clients 
out of belief that the United States would 
not oppose. 

If refusing to repeat its 1956 mistake, the 
United States refuses to put pressure on 
either of the disputants, the consequence is 
that Israel and Russia’s Arab clients must 
settle their dispute between themselves. 

If Russia’s clients refuse to do so as is 
likely for the moment to be the case, they 
can either continue to shore up diseased 
governments by this essentially false issue, 
or resort to a shooting war with Israel in 
which event they risk a re-run of three prior 
debacles, or take the lesser risk of continuing 
to encourage the Arab irregulars to cross 
cease fire lines into Israel. 

In the latter event, the United States can 
serve international law and the peace by 
an even-handed policy of refusal to join in 
any condemnation of Israeli reprisals, as 
long as Russia continues to veto any con- 
demnation of violation of cease fire lines 
by her clients. 


NATIONAL MERIT SCHOLAR SEN- 
TENCED TO 5 YEARS 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, I am truly 
astonished at the inequities of our pres- 
ent judicial system. Day after day, I read 
in the newspaper of cases where a felon 
receives a light sentence—whereas a con- 
cerned youth protesting the injustices 
of our country receives a severe penalty. 
The priorities of our judicial system are 
as askew as those of our Government. 

Take these incidents of which I am 
personally aware: 

First. Two robbery suspects, caught 
redhanded by the police, were dismissed 
on a technicality—the two men had 
strong political connections. 

Second. Two young men using Nazi- 
like tactics to terrorize, to damage, and 
to harass businesses to the point that 
one fine bookstore was forced out of 
business—one of the men received a light 
fine and a year’s probation—charges 
against the other were dropped alto- 
gether. 
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Can these crimes possibly be compared 
to social, economic, or political protest? 
Are they not more injurious to society 
than peaceful protest or assembly? Law 
and order takes a peculiar turn when 
protesting peacefully the unresponsive- 
ness of university administrators, stag- 
ing a sitdown strike in a discriminatory 
restaurant, or reading the names of 
Vietnam war dead—become grave crimes 
against society. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, the punishment of 
these acts speaks for itself. Today, I 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
one specific case which concerns me 
deeply. One young man, a junior at Har- 
vard University, placed on the dean’s 
list all 3 years and a national merit 
scholar—has received the maximum pen- 
alty for destroying his draft card. This 
student’s protest was prompted by the 
feeling of futility and frustration which 
followed the Chicago Democratic Con- 
vention last August. 

This case has come to my attention 
through a touching letter from Michael 
B. Weissman’s parents. They write, not 
to request political string pulling—but, 
as they put it: 

If you have any advice, we would be grate- 
ful for it, but we are not really asking any- 
thing of you. We do think you should know 
the sort of thing that is going on in St. 
Louis. It is perfectly clear that our son is 
not a criminal. 


I suggest that any Congressman who 
had received a similar letter with a sim- 
ilar outline of such a tragic situation— 
would feel as strongly as I do that these 
people have reaped more than their 
share of injustice. 

A $10,000 fine has been levied against 
this student and a 5-year penitentiary 
sentence. This, my friends, is how we 
are protecting society and rehabilitating 
criminal elements. If this were not 
enough in itself—I am more angered 
that upon the advice of his parents, the 
boy reapplied for a new draft card which 
was issued—and he was still prosecuted 
and subsequently convicted to the limit 
of the law. 

Somehow, the authorities granted no 
consideration to this boy’s previous rec- 
ord—his intent and action to reinstate 
himself under the draft—nor the obvious 
parental concern and guidance afforded 
him. The only thing the authorities did 
not do with this student—was name him 
to the Nation’s 10 most dangerous crim- 
inals list. 

There is no logic, no analysis, no com- 
passion and no thought of individual or 
society’s welfare in such a verdict. A boy 
like this—who asked for a chance—was 
totally ignored. Yet, time after time, 
deadly crimes committed by confessed 
criminals—are being rationalized and 
abated through the channels and rheto- 
ric of law and order. It all depends upon 
the victim of crime. 

If the crime is a threat to white society 
or a threat to a system perpetrated by 
white society frightened by change—no 
judgment is too strict. But against black, 
poor, Quakers, individual or group pro- 
testers—the limit of the law is sought 
and attained. 

There is little doubt in my mind that 
the action taken against this student is 
the result of an attempt to stifle opposi- 
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tion to the war. The Government cannot 
afford to make examples out of a con- 
scientious youth like this one who is con- 
cerned with the future of this Nation. 

Senator FULBRIGHT has noted in his 
excellent book, “The Arrogance of Pow- 
er,” that it is extremely difficult for con- 
cerned Americans in the minority to 
protest the actions of the majority—even 
for a Senator—without having undue 
pressure brought to bear against them. 
He is right. I would take it a step fur- 
ther at this point in time, and say that 
majority protest against a minority who 
hold the strings of power is equally as 
difficult. Protest against the Vietnam war 
is such a protest. 

The student in question broke the 
law—the law of this democracy which 
supposedly provides for “mitigating cir- 
cumstances.” In this body’s case, the 
temper of the Nation after the Chicago 
convention, which was very disturbing 
to me, and the sincere efforts of the ac- 
cused to mend his actions—should have 
overwhelmingly constituted “mitigating 
circumstances.” 

Inequities in punishments are not 
limited to Vietnam war protesters; they 
extend to the civil rights field as well. 
The St. Louis American reported on June 
26, 1969, that a black man allied with a 
black militant organization received from 
an all-white jury an unprecedented T- 
year prison sentence for beating another 
black man. The St. Louis American aptly 
called this punishment the stiffest sen- 
tence known in the history of black citi- 
zens of this community. One man re- 
marked in a sadly humorous way that 
“They usually get only 30 days for kill- 
ing each other.” The black community 
of this country is used to the double 
standard of law and order—but it used 
to sit by and let such decisions pass as 
inevitable. Today, the black community 
will not sit by. They will act for princi- 
ples in which they believe. In Watts, De- 
troit, Newark, and other cities, one can 
see that blacks no longer let pass the 
unjustice that has burdened them for so 
many years. 

Black people want equal protection of 
the law. They want crimes against black 
people by black people given the same 
consideration as white against white, 
black against white, or white against 
black. They are tired of murder ignored 
in black ghettos—and tired of harass- 
ment if their activities search for a 
change in the system. What they want, 
then, is equality—the same thing which 
has been recited to white people for 200 
years. 

Our country was founded in the spirt 
of protest. The Constitution preserves 
that right. The most pressing problems of 
our time—Vietnam and civil rights—will 
be protested in spite of fear of unjust 
punishments and repression. 

Mr. Speaker—I am tired of repression 
whereby the system makes an unfortu- 
nate “example” of one or a group of peo- 
ple—just to keep other would-be 
followings in line. There must be changes 
in the handling of these cases or the 
present turmoil over Vietnam and civil 
rights will explode into proportions of 
which I am assuredly afraid. 

Now—for the benefit of my col- 
leagues—I insert a summary of the inci- 
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dent involving the youth whose case has 

prompted me to make this speech. I in- 

vite each of my colleagues to assess the 

crime and the penalty—and to console 

himself that this is a just nation seeking 

to protect the general welfare of society. 
The summary follows: 


CHRONOLOGY OF CASE AGAINST MICHAEL B. 
WEISSMAN 


Michael B. Weissman was sentenced to 5 
years in the penitentiary and $10,000 fine in 
US. District Court in St. Louis on June 13 
for mutilation of his draft card. The chro- 
nology of the case is as follows: 

August 30, 1968. Michael tore his draft 
classification and registration cards in two 
and handed them to a plain clothes police- 
man during a demonstration in St. Louis in 
protest of the Chicago convention. This was a 
time when people all over the country, par- 
ticularly students, were in a highly emo- 
tional state. 

September 1. Michael wrote to his draft 
board disclosing in full what had happened 
and asking for new cards. This letter was 
probably not mailed until the next day. It 
was received by his board on September 4. 

September 11. Michael was granted new 
cards by the board. 

October 30. The draft board declared Mi- 
chael 1A delinquent. There is some ambiguity 
over the facts here. The prosecution brief 
states that Michael was declared delinquent 
on October 11, but no notice was sent to him 
until October 30. It was established at the 
trial that an entry stating that he had been 
granted a 2S deferment was erased from his 
draft record in this period. 

November 19. Michael was indicted for 
mutilating his card. This was more than two 
months after asking for and receiving new 
cards. 

February 19, 1969. He had a personal ap- 
pearance before his board, asked for rein- 
statement of his 2S deferment. 

March 7. Trial in U.S, District Court. The 
judge refused to allow the defense to present 
character witnesses, saying that the defend- 
ant was a first offender and his good char- 
acter was not in question. 

March 31. Michael was again classified 1A 
by his local board, by direction of the state 
director of selective service, although the 
local board had written to the state director 
that Michael met all requirements for a 2S 
deferment. Michael has appealed his draft 
classification to the Massachusetts state 
board. 

May 28. Verdict of guilty. 

June 13. Maximum sentence imposed. No 
reason was given. An appeal has been 
entered. 

Michael is now (June, 1969) 19 years old 
and has completed his junior year at Harvard 
University. He is a National Merit Scholar 
majoring in mathematics and has been on 
the Dean's list all three years. 


I also insert this commentary carried 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch July 5, 
1969. 

PROBATION IGNORED 

From the standpoint of saving potentially 
useful citizens for the future, what is the 
best thing for a federal judge to do with draft 
law offenders? Throw the book at them, by 
way of maximum sentences and fines, or put 
them on probation? 

The question arises from United States 
District Judge Regan’s imposition of the 
maximum five-year prison sentence and $10,- 
000 fine on a 19-year-old University City 
student, Michael B. Weissman, for mutilat- 
ing his draft card. Young Weissman is a 
junior at Harvard on a National Merit Schol- 
arship. He told Judge Regan after his con- 
viction that he would advise his friends not 
to destroy their cards. 

Judge Regan acted under provisions of a 
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federal law permitting him to commit the 
defendant to a federal institution for a 90- 
day period of “evaluation,” which is sup- 
posed to provide him with detailed informa- 
tion useful in determining the ultimate 
sentence. After the 90-day period, the judge 
with evaluation in hand can cut the sentence 
or even order the defendant paroled. But to 
obtain this useful flexibility of action under 
the particular statute he must in the first 
place set the tentative sentence at the maxi- 
mum level. 

This statute has its uses, but if a judge 
believes an offender may qualify for proba- 
tion after 90 days in prison the question is 
why he does not grant probation at once on 
the basis of investigation by federal proba- 
tion and parole authorities. Most draft law 
defendants are first-offenders. Are they not 
more likely to be saved for useful citizenship 
if they are given a chance to behave them- 
selves under probation than if they are sent 
to prison first? Throwing the book at them 
may relieve a judge’s feelings, and show 
how tough he is, but the main question is 
the future of the young man who violated 
& law for reasons of conscience. 

Judge Regan’s colleagues, Judges Harper 
and Meredith, generally do not go even as 
far as he in considering this question. They 
almost invariably hand out five-year sen- 
tences to draft law defendants pleading con- 
sclentious objection to military service, dis- 
daining both the option of probation or a 
sentence based on use of the evaluation stat- 
ute. Throw the book at them! That is a lot 
easier than trying to understand. * * * 


TO BE REMEMBERED 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, when the 
House passed the 10-percent income sur- 
tax extension, it in effect told the Amer- 
ican taxpayers that no meaningful tax 
reforms would emanate from the House. 
The low- and middle-class taxpayer, who 
bears the brunt of the tax burden, does 
not regard repeal of the 7-percent in- 
vestment credit as anything but token- 
ism, nor will promise of protest. Only by 
plugging the notorious loopholes in our 
tax structure and relieving some of the 
pressure froin the little man can we ful- 
fill our promises and obligations. 

A recent editorial by John Orr of the 
McKeesport Daily News points up the 
fact that the promises we make are not 
forgotten. I submit the editorial for the 
RecorD and the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

To Be REMEMBERED 

During the current Congressional proceed- 
ings over extension of the 10 per cent surtax 
the American citizen should keep in mind the 
fact that President Nixon once promised to 
allow the thing to die at its original term- 
ination date last Monday midnight. 

Indeed, the President, during the heat of 
the 1968 campaign, was asked pointblank at 
a press conference his intentions about the 
Johnsonian levy and replied unequivocally 
that he would oppose its continuation be- 
yond June 30. 

Once elected, the President changed posi- 
tions. He found that the tax was needed, he 
explained, to “fight” inflation. He then put 
pressure on a reluctant Congress, tuned into 
the tax revolt at home, and today seems to 
be getting his way, The House has approved 
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the extension by a five-vote margin. It now 
is in the Senate. 

Of course, the President made an amend- 
ment. He suggested the “new” formula by 
which the levy would go on at the 10 per cent 
rate for six months and then drop to five per 
cent for the next half year. But who now can 
believe anything he has to say on this par- 
ticular subject? 

No matter how hard the White House tries 
to rationalize the present Nixon stand, we 
still have in this issue the spectacle of a 
President who was not candid with the voting 
public. Rather, he could be accused of win- 
ning his “squeaker” election on this decep- 
tion alone. 

Why, it can be asked, did it take a victory 
at the polls for the President to see that the 
surtax had to be kept as an anti-inflation 
measure? Inflation was taking place before 
and during the campaign. President Johnson 
originally had demanded the added sacrifice 
from the people for that very purpose. And 
still Candidate Nixon promised that he would 
let it fade away when the time came. 

This about face of the President cannot be 
passed off even in the excitement of Treasury 
Secretary Kennedy’s warnings about the in- 
flation menace because, first of all, it con- 
stitutes the most brazen of broken campaign 
promises and, secondly, President Nixon has 
alternatives to a tax extension. He could cut 
federal spending to achieve the same defia- 
tionary result and also he could have helped 
to stem the inflation by a personal example 
which he failed to give. 

The President had the chance to drama- 
tize the need of personal sacrifice by smash- 
ing at the outset of his administration the 
shameful Congressional money grab which 
had the effect of loosening upon the nation 
the wage and price boosting spree that re- 
mains unabated to this day. He bears a great 
responsibility for this spree inasmuch as he 
accepted a $100,000 salary raise for himself 
as part of the bargain with a venal Congres- 
sional majority. This will not be forgotten 
as the average American, beaten both by 
taxes and prices, continues to ante up to 
fight an inflation against which his supposed 
representatives in government so cleverly in- 
sulated themselves. 


CONGRESSMAN DON EDWARDS’ 
STATEMENT ON CRISIS FACING 
NURSES 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a nationwide crisis today faces 
the nursing schools of the United States. 
Already many of the nursing schools 
have been forced to close their doors be- 
cause of rising costs and inability to 
finance needed training. Today there is 
an estimated shortage of 141,000 nurses. 
By 1973 that shortage will grow to 
186,000. 

The Federal Government has promised 
to help, but like so many of the prom- 
ises of this administration, this one, too, 
is being broken. It appears that we can 
only finance the Vietnam war and that 
we are unable to finance adequately any 
program needed to meet our civilian 
needs. 

In the case of schools of nursing, the 
situation is particularly tragic. 

Let me give you one specific example 
from my own congressional district in 
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San Jose, the example of the San Jose 
School of Nursing. 

The San Jose Hospital Foundation, 
Inc., which runs the school, a nonprofit 
voluntary organization, has been work- 
ing desperately to increase its freshman 
enrollment to meet the critical need for 
nurses in the Santa Clara Valley. It has 
been successful, with the number of 
freshmen nurses growing from 18 in 
1966, to 36 in 1967, 48 in 1968, and 70 
in 1969. 

Today, however, that program lies in 
ruins. It lies there because of the unkept 
promises of the Federal Government. 

In order to meet its increasing enroll- 
ment the San Jose school, which serves 
many low income and minority students, 
has relied heavily on the Federal Gov- 
ernment student loan programs. 

This year the school applied for 
$188,820 in loans. 

For 4 years it had received all that it 
had requested in the way of student 
loans. 

I have been informed that instead of 
$188,820 the school may received as lit- 
tle as $15,100. It will not receive a great 
deal more. 

Robert B. Kennedy, executive vice 
president of the San Jose Hospital Foun- 
dation, Inc., has outlined the situation 
facing the school in these words: 

We will have to go back to parents and 
students who made application for these 
loans and tell them that they are only going 
to get half the money they expected. (On 
the basis of incomplete information, Mr. 
Kennedy believed the funds would be cut 
only in half.) If they are going to continue 
school they will have to make up the dif- 
ference. Most of our students are not going 
to be able to make up this difference, for 
that is why we went for the loan in the first 
place. They just didn’t have the money. 


The tragic predicament faced by this 
school is not a simple one. In the past 
adequate funds have been available for 
all who applied for student nursing 
funds. 

First, these funds have been cut. 

Second, the number of schools and 
students applying have increased sharply 
this year. Last year 694 schools applied; 
this year, because of new accreditation 
standards, 907 schools applied. 

Instead of having enough funds, there 
were not enough. 

The schools applied for $22,084,231 
with only $12,281,000 available. 

As a result, a statutory formula was 
applied, a formula which is vastly un- 
fair to small schools such as the San 
Jose Nursing School. 

The formula is complicated, but I will 
try to simplify it in an accurate way. 
I may not altogether succeed, but I hope 
you will bear with me. 

All of the students in all of the schools 
applying, not just the students needing 
loans, are added together. Then, each 
school, counting all of the students 
again, has its total number of students 
divided into the total number of students 
from all schools. Thus, the ratio is estab- 
lished for obtaining funds. 

As an example, if all of the schools had 
a grand total of 1,000 students and one 
school had 100 students, that school 
would be eligible to receive up to one- 
tenth of the funds available. 
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Obviously, the smaller the school, the 
less funds it will get. 

I am told 85 percent of the schools 
applying for student loans will receive 
all of the funds they request. The re- 
maining 15 percent, including San Jose, 
will be cut sharply—some of them 
butchered. 

I also have been told some of the 
schools will be hurt even worse than 
San Jose. 

Many of the schools so hurt are small 
struggling schools of nursing in poor 
areas, which need help far more than 
the larger schools. 

We all know that many needed pro- 
grams are being cut this year in every 
field, including health education. 

But in this case a selective and perma- 
nently damaging harm is being done. 

In this special case, I urgently urge 
that the appropriation of the student 
nursing funds be increased so that this 
long-range and valuable program can 
continue. 

We will need more time to revise the 
formula to insure fairness, but we can at 
this point save the programs already 
underway. 

The need is for $22,084,231 in the 
nursing student program, instead of 
$12,281,000. I would hope the appropria- 
tion will match the need. 

For those who fear that our economy 
will be overburdened by such an increase, 
let me remind you of our recent actions. 
Just yesterday we approved a $38 mil- 
lion increase in expenditures for military 
operations in Southeast Asia. 

I believe we also can appropriate the 
funds needed to provide us with nurses. 


A YOUTHFUL LEADER SPEAKS OUT 
ON THE MEANING AND FUTURE OF 
AMERICA 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
July 11, Jack McDonald, chairman of 
the half-million-strong Young Republi- 
can National Federation, will deliver a 
major address concerning America’s fu- 
ture and the positive role which the de- 
cent majority of our young people will 
play in it. 

Delivered in Chicago, at the national 
convention of the YRNF, it will set the 
tone for a rededication to basic American 
goals and values for all young Americans, 
regardless of party. Because of the im- 
portance of this excellent speech, and be- 
cause it so eloquently speaks for the 
“silent majority” of our younger citizens, 
I include an advance copy of it in the 
RECORD: 

REMARKS OF JACK MCDONALD, CHAIRMAN, 
YounG REPUBLICAN NATIONAL FEDERATION 
(Delivered to the biennial convention of the 

Young Republican National Federation, 

Friday, July 11, 1969) 

In recent years, newspaper, radio and tele- 
vision reports of today’s America have become 
filled to overflowing with the sounds of an- 


archy and destruction; and the pictures of 
fists upraised in rebellion and guns carried 
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by the bearded revolutionaries of the Ameri- 
can Left. As I hear them cry out “Go left, 
young man, go left”, I cannot help but recall 
a few months ago as I stood on a raised plat- 
form in West Berlin and looked across that 
dark grey Wall and came face to face with the 
stark horror that is the reality of Commu- 
nism. I saw the barbed wire—the machine 
gun nests—the guards with bayonets fixed— 
and the dogs trained to attack anything that 
would attempt to escape from what they call 
the People’s Paradise. Beside the Wall stands 
a simple cross placed there to memorialize the 
courage of a young man named Peter Fechter, 
who at age 18, made the dash for freedom, 
but was shot down in cold blood as he tried 
to tear himself loose from the barbed wire. 
As I think back to that moment, I can only 
wish that every young Leftist that cries out 
that “Communism is the only way for Amer- 
ica” could stand at that wall and see for him- 
self that total, complete and utter repudia- 
tion of Communism, For our part, let us 
stand tall and proud for America, and thank 
God for our freedom for which so many have 
died but which we take so much for granted. 

A part of that freedom is to meet, debate, 
listen and vote as we do today. 

Two years ago, I stood before you as your 
newly elected Chairman and issued a chal- 
lenge, and sounded a battle cry to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Young Republicans 
from across our nation represented there. 
At that time I asked you to join me in the 
political arena so we could together harness 
our sincerity, our dedication, and our con- 
viction to change the leadership of this great 
nation. 

And together we labored—with our hearts, 
our minds and our hands—We registered 
newcomers, found absentee voters, rang door- 
bells, manned phones, and transported voters 
to the polls on Election Day. And because 
you and I and millions of other little people 
became involved in that great Presidential 
election in 1968, America today is marching 
up the hill to responsible government, 

We have seen changes in America in the 
last six months—some small and some large. 
I just came from Washington and even the 
air seems clearer there, maybe that’s because 
the fog of the credibility gap has been lifted 
from that city. The tourists are back, and 
maybe that’s because the American people 
feel more comfortable about visiting their 
nation’s Capitol with Richard Nixon in the 
White House than they did while Johnson 
was there. Even the local ball club, the Wash- 
ington Senators, seem to be playing better 
ball; and there is another group of Senators 
who will be playing a different kind of ball 
after the 1970 elections when some major 
changes will be made in that group. 

But today, as I prepare to step down as 
your Chairman, I issue a different call than 
I did two years ago, and offer to you a new 
challenge. I ask more than simply that we 
take the lead in a narrow partisan battle. 
I ask rather that we take the lead in rebuild- 
ing the spirit, the faith and the dream that 
is America. Because today, our nation is suf- 
fering from a deep loss of faith. As we gave 
up our dependence on God and our depend- 
ence on our fellow man, and replaced it with 
a dependence on government in Washington; 
we also gave up some of our faith in God and 
our faith in our fellow man, and even some 
of our faith in ourselves; and we tried to 
replace that with a faith in government. But 
in recent years that faith in government has 
been deeply shaken because we have learned 
not only what government can do but also 
what it cannot do, Government can lead; 
government can encourage; but the true and 
lasting answers to most of the problems of 
our nation lie not with government; they lie 
rather in the “people power” of America. 

For too long our nation has experimented 
with alien ideologies—there are those who 
have tried to tell us that man can live by 
bread alone; but America has come to know 
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we must rebuild the deep faith and spirit of 
this nation. There are those who have tried 
to use American lives as the pawns in a no- 
win war; but we have learned that if we are 
going to go into a war, and if we are going 
to keep faith with those whose blood is to 
be bravely shed in that war, then our sacred 
honor demands that we use every ounce of 
strength our nation possesses to win the 
victory that can be ours. Our highest court 
has in effect made laws that coddle crimi- 
nals, rioters and looters rather than pro- 
tecting the innocent and law-abiding; but 
America has learned that when law and 
order ends, a civilization is on the brink of 
collapse. Power-seeking politicians have 
tempted us to taste the fruits of pater- 
nalistic government. For a few moments we 
have been thrilled by the sweetness of their 
promises; but we have left their table sick 
with the bitter after-taste of riots, crime and 
simmering revolution across our land. 

In short, the shock of the last few years of 
American life has demanded a new direc- 
tion for our nation. And if there is one thing 
we have learned from our ventures in social 
experimentation, it is that government alone 
cannot provide that new direction. The 
responsibility lies more than ever with us— 
you and me and the hundreds of thousands 
of young citizens we represent. 

We are young people in a nation which de- 
clared its independence in a document writ- 
ten by Thomas Jefferson at the age of 34. 
The revolutionary soldiers who fought for 
that freedom averaged only 18 and the fire- 
brand orator of that day was Patrick Henry 
who was 33. We live in a nation which has 
traditionally listened to its younger citizens. 
We are leaders in a land that cries out to be 
led into the greatness that can be tomorrow, 

We are Americans in a world that still 
looks to America as the land where dreams 
come true. We stand at the threshold of 
greatness—leaders whose time is now and 
whose place is here. 

For too long we have listened to those who 
would salve our consciences by sending 
every problem to Washington. These PHD 
ghetto watchers, these empire builders of 
government have proven time and again 
that their fuzzy theories are long on prom- 
ises but woefully short on results. Let us in- 
stead harness the strengths that built this 
nation—our Civic Organizations, our Chari- 
table Foundations, our Free Enterprise Sys- 
tem, the “People Power” of America—and 
bring them to bear on solving our nation's 
problems. Let us, with our hands, our hearts, 
and our sweat lead the way to a new involve- 
ment by the people of America in solving 
the problems of America. 

For too long we have allowed our govern- 
ment to permissively spend beyond its 
means—thereby creating inflation—under 
some weird and wondrous theory that we 
owe it to ourselves. The costly dreams of 
the politicians always become the expenses 
of the people either through increased tax- 
ation for all of us or through insidious infla- 
tion which inflicts its greatest pain on those 
who must live on social security. The time 
has come in America to play fair with our 
working man, our housewife, and our older 
citizens by making our commitment to a 
stable dollar a sacred pledge of honor. 

For too long our welfare system has al- 
lowed and even encouraged able bodied men 
and women to nurse at the public trough; 
and we have created a system of welfare 
slavery that feeds a man’s belly but destroys 
his soul. The time is here to massively over- 
haul our welfare system so that it works to 
build a man up rather than tear him down— 
so that it captures the spirit of the Chinese 
Proverb that says “Give a man a fish and 
you feed him for a day—teach a man how 
to fish and he can feed himself for a lifetime.” 

For too long we have seen our campuses 
torn apart by a few revolutionaries who put 
getting their pictures in the paper first and 
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getting knowledge in their heads second. The 
best solution to America’s college problem 
lies with those of you that are today in our 
colleges. Responsible leadership from you 
of the student majority can easily defeat 
the aims of the SDS minority. Humor can 
be a weapon, too, because there is nothing 
more humiliating to these throwbacks to 
Nazism than to be laughed off a campus. And 
if your university administration lacks the 
plain old fashioned guts to deal strongly with 
onrushing anarchy, then lend them some of 
your courage by getting a court order re- 
quiring them to provide you with the edu- 
cation you paid for—and any court knows 
that the first prerequisite of education is 
an atmosphere of learning rather than chaos. 

For too long we have tolerated those who 
would sneer at patriotism and destroy the 
great religious heritage of this land. Let us 
be done with those who would burn their 
draft cards, our flag, or otherwise desecrate 
the very soul of America. Let us rekindle that 
deep love of country and honest faith in God 
that were our nation’s guiding lights many 
years ago when our forefathers carved an em- 
pire out of a wilderness. 

For too long, we have allowed crime and 
mob rule to be the order of the day in our 
nation. The time has come in America for 
majority rule rather than minority license— 
and I mean a majority of Blacks as well as 
Whites, because the real majority is made up 
of all Americans who know that no civiliza- 
tion can long endure when mob rule takes 
the place of law and order. 

What I am really saying is that today 
millions of Young Americans are searching 
for a type of leadership that government 
alone cannot provide—searching for leader- 
ship that gives honest answers in response 
to their probing questions—leadership that 
gives bold new imaginative approaches to 
their desire to build a better world—leader- 
ship that gives an open door to their search 
for involvement—leadership that gives en- 
couragement to their idealism. 

This is our greatest challenge—not for our- 
selves or for our Party, but rather for our 
Nation. Let us so conduct ourselves that 
when the history of our times is written, it 
will record that WE were the people who had 
the courage to stand proudly and coura- 
geously before our nation and say “America, 
your future, your greatness, your dream, shall 
not be allowed to die.” 


MASS MAN IN A TECHNOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished columnist and Washington 
correspondent for the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, Marquis Childs, has made a 
useful contribution to a greater public 
understanding of the social issues which 
our increasingly technological society 
must face, particularly as they relate to 
young people. 

I insert Mr. Childs’ thoughtful re- 
marks made at the recent University of 
Iowa commencement in the RECORD at 
this point: 

Mass Man IN A TECHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

I hope you will forgive a personal reminis- 
cence, Little more than half a century ago, 
in the span of the human species on this 
planet a mere eyewink, as a youngster grow- 
ing up in Iowa through a mail order cata- 
logue I got something called a crystal set. 
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By tinkering with this device you received 
out of the ether faint signals in Morse code. 
It was wireless, a mystery that to a boy 
in that simple time had something of magic 
about it. 

In the intervening half century, that eye- 
wink on the immeasurable face of time, this 
primitive device has evolved into radio and 
television with instant communication 
around the globe. When the Pacific telstar is 
in place, we shall see events in Tokyo and 
Bangkok while they are happening, just as 
we now see events in Europe. The stone age 
Indian in the high Andes hears with his 
transistor radio the voice of Peking or Wash- 
ington as it is uttered. In the same 50 years 
the jet plane has abolished the great oceans 
and the land masses with something that 
our forebears would have seemed like instant 
travel, The greatest transformation of all, 
still in its infancy, is being worked by nu- 
clear fission. Whether for good or evil, creat- 
ing a new earth or bring annihilation in the 
ultimate and final war, this new force is an 
agent of destiny. 

But while the revolution in the environ- 
ment, the greatest transformation in re- 
corded history, has been going on, man’s 
political and social institutions have 
changed scarcely at all. That failure, the 
failure to enlarge the political and social 
frame to try to encompass these astonishing 
new forces, is at the root of much of what 
is happening today. I believe it explains the 
worldwide phenomenon of the student re- 
volt, the deep discontent and frustration 
that take so many different forms. There is 
a profound feeling, often intuitive, that the 
old institutions cannot contain these new 
and hitherto undreamed of forces. To try 
to confine them in the ancient mold is to 
do violence to the human spirit, to the in- 
dividual’s freedom of choice, to the very 
qualities that set him apart from the spe- 
cies bound by instinctive response. 

What is the place of the young—your 
place—in a highly organized technological 
society? No one, it seems to me, has given 
a satisfying answer to that question or not, 
at any rate, an answer that many of the 
young, and among them the most brilliant 
and searching of their generation, will ac- 
cept. 

On a recent trip to the Far East, I had a 
glimpse from the periphery into the riddle 
that is Red China. Perhaps because of the 
curious irony of the motivation and the 
disastrous consequences, we have something 
to learn from the very wrongness of the Red 
Guards’ revolution, As the old dictator, Mao 
Tse-Tung, unleashed the militant young, it 
had the look of a deliberate act of self- 
destruction. And in its consequences, ap- 
proaching in many areas of that vast land 
open civil war, it seemed to be just that. But 
a glimpse through trained and experienced 
observers revealed what was a rationalization 
for inciting revolution. Obviously Mao 
wanted to stamp out what he saw as & re- 
vival of bourgeois materialism. But there was 
a further rationalization and that explains 
why, now that the revolution has been 
damped down, a massive forced movement of 
professors, intellectuals, bureaucrats, spe- 
cialists of every kind from the cities to the 
countryside is taking place. Mao, the old 
revolutionary, the master of the Long March, 
dreams of a populist society. He dreams of 
the homogenized man who can be a spe- 
clalist in, say, electronics, and can at the 
same time go out and work in the rice pad- 
dies. In a technological age, calling for the 
most highly developed specialization, it is 
& futile dream. Imposing it by force may make 
it impossible, on top of the disasters of the 
Great Leap Forward and the Red Guards 
revolution, for China, despite the formidable 
brain power of her people and their capacity 
for disciplined effort, to build a modern state, 

If homogenized man is an impossible 
dream, how in advanced western technolog- 
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ical society are we to come to terms with 
the demands of specialization that seem to 
condemn the individual to a slot in which 
he performs a more or less mindless func- 
tion? Rarely, if ever before, and perhaps be- 
cause of those forces of which I spoke earlier, 
have the differing societies which man has 
organized been subject to such intense criti- 
cal examination. While this is partly veiled 
in the Communist world, where the rigidities 
of dogma and doctrine have sought to lop off 
the human figure to fit in to the arbitrary 
frame of Marxism, the critical examination, 
an upsurge of protest, is nonetheless real in 
Eastern Europe. We see it in its most valiant 
form in Czechoslovakia, where the brutal 
force of repression seeks to strangle a deep- 
seated movement for freedom of choice. The 
Czechs and the Slovaks have suffered much in 
two wars and the aftermath of those wars. It 
may be significant that Czech literature, in 
the novels of Franz Kafka and in the play, 
RUR—Rossom’s Universal Robots, by Capek—. 
which had wide popularity in the 1930's gave 
a pre-vision of the torture of a people sub- 
jected to authoritarian rule imposed by the 
advanced methods of a technological society. 

In his nightmare of an automated world, 
the individual reduced to a submissive unit, 
George Orwell in “1984” struck a note draw- 
ing a wide response among the young every- 
where. They are asking whether the conven- 
tional rewards have any meaning in a society 
dictating the narrow range of choice in which 
they must find a place. For some these re- 
wards—security, a car, a family—may be 
enough, But we are seeing here at home how 
many of the young are voting no, in a variety 
of ways, by simply opting out, by eccentric 
dress, by drugs, by anarchic behavior certain 
to bring a strong reaction. 

It is not 1984 either on the calendar or in 
our way of life. Yet among the sensitive and 
the concerned, the signs of an automated 
existence, with the arbitrary choices dictated 
by a small self-perpetuating elite, are all 
too evident: a handful of men in Washing- 
ton shaping the pattern of research and de- 
velopment through the ever expanding power 
of the defense establishment; a handful of 
men in New York and Hollywood determin- 
ing what we shall see on television and in 
motion pictures, a determination made with 
almost the single motive of profit. Here, I 
suggest, is one of the principal causes of 
rebellion. We shall not, say the rebels, be 
merely the submissive servants of this estab- 
lishment, 

If the only alternative is to try to break 
up this establishment by anarchic acts of 
violence and destruction, we are in for a 
very bad time indeed, A technological so- 
ciety cannot be dismantled by force and 
violence without consequences as disastrous 
as those that have brought China close to 
breakdown. 

I believe there is another alternative. It 
lies in the realization that fragmented man 
living his own isolated life within the sterile 
frame of the motions that he must make to 
earn a living, is his own agent of self- 
destruction. The evidence accumulates. The 
vandalism of public buildings, particularly 
public schools, at a cost in millions, if not 
hundreds of millions, of dollars a year, is a 
symptom of a profound sickness, I scarcely 
need to speak of the constantly rising rate 
of crime, the delinquents, the dropouts. What 
happens in the ghettos may be cause and 
effect. What happens in the affluent suburbs 
is far more reason to inquire into the nature 
of our sickness, It is not enough in the 
current fashion to talk about permissiveness 
and the need to apply stern discipline. That 
may be part of the cure, but only a small 
part. The sources lie deeper. 

I believe it is essential to add a new dimen- 
sion to the life of the specialist in our highly 
specialized society. With ever-increasing let- 
sure, and the four-day week is not too far 
off, gadgetry, more cars, more boats, more 
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private planes, is not enough. The answer 
is relatedness. The man or woman who oper- 
ates a computer, runs a switchboard, pilots 
a plane must contribute to the larger good. 
I wish I could tell you how this is to be 
done. But I believe a way can be found for 
the individual to relate to a larger life of 
which he now is either unaware or toward 
which he feels a hostility reflecting his ig- 
norance, 

At the start of the Kennedy administration 
in 1960, some imaginative and creative pro- 
posals were put forward. The Peace Corps, 
Vista Volunteers, the Teacher Corps, opened 
a way to serve the nation, “Ask not what your 
country can do for you—ask what you can 
do for your country.” The response to these 
proposals was proof of the desire of many 
Americans to serve a larger cause than self- 
interest. But they called for an interruption 
in the normal course of life for varying pe- 
riods of time. It should be possible to serve 
in a variety of ways as part of one’s normal 
career without such an interruption. 

Almost every foreigner examining the 
American way of life, beginning with Alexis 
de Tocqueville, has been impressed with the 
power of voluntarism. Having its origins in 
the cooperation enforced by the nature of 
pioneer life community, self-help has been 
codified in a thousand and one practices. In 
no other nation do so many volunteers serve 
in such a variety of ways. It is a phenomenon 
that still astonishes the foreign visitor and 
particularly the visitor from Asia and Latin 
America where by long tradition responsibil- 
ity ends with the family circle. While partly 
this may be busyness, merely spinning the 
wheels, volunteer service, this manpower, 
and above all this womanpower, is & con- 
structive force. Related to a larger end I be- 
lieve it can help to provide the coherence so 
sadly lacking in our fragmented nation. It 
is a new dimension that we must discover. 

President Nixon has just called for an 
expansion of this volunteer service to be co- 
ordinated in some as yet unexplained fash- 
ion with the functions of government. The 
announcement, related to a pledge Mr. Nixon 
made during his campaign last year, was 
ambiguous. It was rhetoric of an era that 
must seem in this time of turbulent change 
to have all but disappeared. Taken at face 
value as first unveiled, it resembled, in de- 
gree if not in kind, the unreality of Maoism. 

The service of the volunteer, if it is to 
have any meaning today, if it is to provide 
a new dimension for those whose lives seem 
isolated and sterile in lonely anonymity, must 
be more than a palliative. Working with boys’ 
clubs, serving as a hospital volunteer, is ex- 
cellent, But it will not satisfy the need for 
participation in the larger process of deter- 
mining how one’s life is to be ordered. Volun- 
teer service must evolve toward sharing in 
decision making. s 

It must be an adjunct of the political 
process. If only because that process has it- 
self come to seem to many frozen so fast with 
a rigidity denying the potential of really 
significant movement, a new element, a new 
mode of being, is the urgent need, Let me 
say again that I cannot tell you how this 
is to be achieved. But it is not an impossible 
dream. A creative, imaginative union of gov- 
ernment and the forces working for change 
can mean a peaceful revolution. 

I hardly need to tell this audience that 
the center of the turmoil is in the universi- 
ties and the colleges. Long pent-up discon- 
tents with the institutions of higher learn- 
ing coincide with the deep divisiveness of the 
Vietnam war and its shattering effect on the 
young to make the university a focal point 
of disorder and disruption. Higher education 
is in a sense the victim of ills long at work 
in the body politic. This is not to say that 
the universities are blameless. A conspicuous 
failure has been in education in the liberal 
arts; a failure to give the young any broad 
understanding of the world in which they 
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find themselves. Even in the liberal arts it 
has been education for narrow specialization. 
A distinguished educator, President Howard 
Bowen of your own university, expressed it 
very well in a recent searching and critical 
examination of the function of the univer- 
sity and the college. 

“The university,” he said, “has unwitting- 
ly become a handmaiden of the established 
order and finds its main purpose in training 
professionals to serve it and in carrying on 
research and service to support and per- 
petuate it. Vocationalism supersedes general 
education, The university’s involvement with 
the established order robs it of its role and its 
contribution as disinterested critic of society 
and thereby reduces its capacity for liberal 
education.” 

I venture to say that this gets to the heart 
of the student revolt. I am emboldened to 
say that for all is calamitous aspects that the 
rebellion may have served a healthy purpose 
in alerting us to what is wrong with higher 
education and in the larger aspect with the 
society itself. I add that this is true only if 
the universities and colleges show that they 
can quickly put their own house in order 
while at the same time carrying out long 
needed reforms. I see signs that this is hap- 
pening. At Stanford, the University of Chi- 
cago and elsewhere, faculty-student councils 
and even faculty-student-administration 
councils are sitting in Judgment on the vio- 
lent offenders and laying down guidelines to 
insure freedom of protest while barring de- 
struction and intimidation. 

Here are volunteers at work on an urgently 
needed function, They are sharing in de- 
cision-making, they are experiencing the bur- 
dens of shared responsibility. Is this not an 
example of the direction toward which a s0- 
clety of shared responsibility can move? Is it 
not possible that in a larger context these 
Same councils may carry out the reforms in 
curriculums and administration so imperi- 
tive? 

It is presumptuous of me to say these 
things to a university audience. But I speak 
out of concern over the growing evidence 
that extremists on a relatively few campuses 
have touched off a backlash, a counter- 
reaction. Forces that have long waited to 
bring the academic community to heel, forces 
with no comprehension of, nor considera- 
tion for academic freedom, are only too eager 
to swoop down and impose their narrow 
authority. The time is short But I am con- 
fident that an aroused and alert generation 
can show the way to a new and more gen- 
erous order. 

I come back to the youngster fiddling with 
the crystal set in that far-off day. The faint 
message in Morse code was unintelligible. 
So was the signal of what this strange new 
device was ultimately to mean. We can never 
again afford to misread those signals. They 
will utterly destroy the comfortable pattern 
of the past unless we enlarge the sphere of 
our lives to encompass the forces technology 
and science have unleashed, 


THE INCREDIBLE DREAM: A WALK 
ON THE MOON—PART IV 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, while most earthlings will fol- 
low in awe the historic flight next week 
of Apollo 11, astronauts Neil Armstrong, 
Michael Collins, and Buzz Aldrin, they 
will have a select group of men on the 
ground who will virtually sweat out the 
moon trek with them. These are the un- 
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sung men of earth control at the Manned 
Spacecraft Center in Houston. In his 
continuing series of articles preceding 
man’s first moon walk, New York Daily 
News science editor Mark Bloom pays 
tribute to the men who serve by staying 
behind. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude his blastoff minus six report: 

THEY ALSO Go WHO ONLY STAY AND SERVE 

(By Mark Bloom) 


When Columbus sailed westward across 
the Atlantic and Lindbergh made the return 
trip by air, they were on their own. 

If Columbus’ vessels had sunk, the world 
might have remained flat for at least another 
generation. If Lindbergh had gone down at 
sea no one would ever have known how it 
happened or what went wrong. 

But for Apollo 11 astronauts Neil Arm- 
strong, Michael Collins and Buzz Aldrin, it’s 
a different story. A group of men in a three- 
story windowless building about 26 miles east 
of Houston will be virtually inside the space- 
craft and on the moon with the astronauts. 

At almost all times, these men will have 
at least as good a knowledge, if not better, 
than the astronauts will have of the per- 
formance of the Apollo 11 spacecraft. 

These men will have better information on 
where the astronauts are in the chartless 
void of space than the astronauts themselves. 

They will be able to chat with the astro- 
nauts any time they have anything to_ say. 

They will be the men of earth control at 
the Manned Spacecraft Center. 

Under the direction of the flight director 
in charge, these men in round-the-clock 
shifts will receive a continuous flow of data 
from Apollo 11 via a $500 million world-wide 
communications and tracking network. 

When Apollo 11 is in earth orbit for check- 
out to make sure everything is “go” before 
heading moonward, the data and voice com- 
munications will be relayed by 14 ground 
stations, four ships and half a dozen jet air- 
craft. Key to this network are ten 30-foot 
diameter antennas spaced around the world. 

At an altitude of about 10,000 miles, three 
85-foot-diameter antennas—in Spain, Aus- 
tralia and California—take over the primary 
tracking and communication task. For tele- 
vision from the lunar surface, the giant 210- 
foot-diameter antenna at Goldstone, Calif., 
will be used, 

All these receiving stations feed data into 
the $117 million earth control center where 
batteries of computers digest the flow, rout- 
ing some of it “live” to flight controllers, 
and storing the rest for use later if needed. 

Much of the data is on the condition of 
the spacecraft. Some of it is critical informa- 
tion on where Apollo 11 is at any given 
moment. 

One entire battery of computers keeps up 
with the exact position of the spacecraft. 
Another battery of computers uses this in- 
formation to grind out continuously updated 
information on such questions as what mid- 
course steering changes to make, or what 
kind of a steering rocket burst will be needed 
to fly into lunar orbit. 

There is infomation, of course, on the 
physical condition of the crew, and this net- 
work also relays voice communications be- 
tween Houston and space. 

The nerve center of earth control is a 
buff-colored room on the second floor. It is 
dominated by huge displays on the front wall 
of the moon or the earth or Apollo 11's 
trajectory in space—or just about anything 
the flight director wants. There is also an 
enormous television screen. 

The room is 60 feet long and 50 feet wide. 
It is filled with four tiers of consoles, a dozen 
in all, each with little TV screens for the 
specific information a given flight controller 
might want. 

At the middie console in the second tier 
from the rear sits the flight director. At 
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the console in front of him is the “capcom,” 
an astronaut who does most of the actual 
talking with the men in space. 

At other consoles sit space agency physi- 
cians, flight dynamics specialists, guidance 
officers, communications experts, public in- 
formation officers, and other key controllers. 

Backing up these men in specially equipped 
“side rooms” are teams of engineers who can 
carry out any special assignment which prob- 
lems encountered in a mission might require. 

In charge of operations at earth control is 
a man with the historically proper name of 
Christopher Columbus Kraft Jr. 

Kraft, flight operations director at the 
Manned Spacecraft Center, has been in over- 
all command of every manned space flight the 
United States has flown, a total of 21 includ- 
ing Apollo 11. 

While he lets his junior flight directors run 
the show these days, Kraft is always in earth 
control when critical events take place in a 
mission. 

Kraft was in the flight director’s chair him- 
self for all six one-man Mercury flights, and 
for the first six two-man Geminis. 

When Kraft was flight director, it was 
earth running the mission, These days, some 
of the younger flight directors give the 
astronauts more leeway. 

One Mercury astronaut is known to have 
so displeased Kraft in the way his mission 
was flown that after splashdown the flight 
director told the astronaut that his space- 
going days had just ended forever. 

Kraft was also tough with his subordinate 
flight controllers—when necessary. 

In one incident during Gemini, talking on 
a channel heard by newsmen, Kraft asked a 
flight controller at a tracking and commu- 
nications station half way around the world 
for the “PQI” of the spacecraft passing over- 
head. 

“PQI?” asked the flight controller. 

“Propellant quantity indicated” 
Kraft. 

“Oh,” said the flight controller. 

“That’s flight control talk,” snapped 
Kraft. 

But Kraft is also generous with praise for 
work well done, and during Gemini made 
a point of bringing lesser known flight con- 
trollers to daily press conferences so they 
could explain their jobs to newsmen who 
are not allowed inside earth control when a 
mission is in progress. 

And despite the closed-door policy at earth 
control, Kraft is one of the few senior offi- 
cials of Nasa who understands the value of 
public relations. 

At 45, Kraft is the grand, old man of earth 
control where most of the flight controllers 
don’t trust anyone over 30. 

Kraft's ranking flight directors, the men 
who will run Apollo 11 in shifts, are Gene 
Kranz, 36; Clifford Charlesworth, 37; Milton 
Windler, 37, and Glynn Lunney, 32—all 
younger than all three Apollo 11 astronauts, 

For Franz, it will be the 10th time he has 
been a flight director of a manned fight, 
dating back to Gemini 3 in 1965. 

As the man who has been working for 
Kraft longest, Kranz is the most like his 
boss of the four. A crew-cut blond midwest- 
erner with a flat voice that sounds some- 
thing like Maxwell Smart of TV’s “Get 
Smart,” Kranz is an absolutely no-nonsense 
flight director. 

When problems crop up, he demands im- 
mediate answers from his subordinate flight 
controllers. His toleration of inefficiency is 
minimal. Also, like Kraft, Kranz is on ex- 
tremely good relations with newsmen. 

Windler, whose first manned mission as a 
flight director was Apollo 10, is an expert on 
landing and recovery of Apollo spacecraft. 
He has been involved in manned space flight 
since 1959. 

Lunney, who started working for the na- 
tion’s manned space program at the age of 
22, is another man who has learned how to 
handle a news conference, having had ex- 
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perience as a flight director in seven pre- 
vious manned missions. 

Lunney runs a more relaxed earth control 
than Kranz, but he seems to get the same 
results. He is known as an incurable opti- 
mist. 

Charlesworth, a soft-spoken physicist who 
exudes infinite patience with a deep Missis- 
sippi drawl, was named “prime flight direc- 
tor” for Apollo 11, a largely honorary title 
for this flight. He was also prime flight di- 
rector for Apollo 8, man’s first trip into 
lunar orbit. 

Charlesworth will be flight director when 
man takes his first steps on the moon, Kranz 
will be running the show when the lunar 
module sets down on the surface. 

But no matter which member of the team 
is sitting in as filght director, there is no 
doubt about who is really in charge. ‘“Every- 
one is aware that if anything really serious 
ever happened,” a high space agency official 
conceded recently, “Chris Kraft would be 
the one making the decisions,” 


PRAYER DAY 


HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, at 
a time when our country’s deeply held 
religious traditions are under attack 
from many sides, it is highly appropri- 
ate that the Congress has designated a 
“Prayer Day” so that Members may re- 
cord their feelings on this important 
matter. 

Our great Nation was founded in pray- 
er. The Mayflower Compact that bound 
the Pilgrims together as they ventured 
into the New World began with a prayer: 

In the name of God .. . we, do solemnly 
and mutually in the presence of God, and 
of one another, covenant and combine 
ourselves together into a civil body politic. 


The Declaration of Independence ac- 
knowledges that the rights of free men 
are derived from the Deity: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


The great leaders of our country are 
known to have turned to God for spir- 
itual sustenance. The kneeling figure of 
George Washington praying for divine 
strength and direction during the bitter 
winter in Valley Forge is a part of this 
country’s religious heritage that will 
always be remembered. Abraham Lincoln 
once revealed: 

I have been driven to my knees many 
times, for I have had no place else to go. 


Every Presidential inauguration be- 
gins with a prayer. 

Recognition of our obligations to the 
Deity is established throughout our gov- 
ernmental institutions. Our coins and 
currency carry the inscription “In God 
We Trust.” Both Houses of Congress be- 
gin their daily sessions with a prayer. 
Chaplains accompany our fighting men 
as they face death and danger in all 
parts of the world. Witnesses in court 
hearings pledge to God that they will 
tell the truth. 

I call on every Member of Congress to 
heed the ground swell of public opinion 
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opposed to Supreme Court antiprayer 
rulings. We must restore the rights of the 
vast majority of our citizens who do not 
want prayers denied to our schoolchil- 
dren. We must insure that the religious 
foundation of our moral strength is not 
undermined. 


A NEW LOOK AT THINGS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the ever- 
increasing number of student protests, 
violence on campus, drug abuse, and gen- 
eral student unrest has caused us to over- 
look the significant contributions that 
youth can make toward solving educa- 
tional problems. We often have the tend- 
ency to ignore the capability of youth 
in preference to catchall phrases like 
“generation gap” and “irresponsibility of 
youth.” 

A case in point was recently brought 
to my attention in the June 19 issue of 
the Locust Valley Leader, published and 
edited by an exceptionally capable wo- 
man, Edith Wycoff, whom I have known 
for a number of years. Since it tells a sig- 
nificant story, regarding a bright and 
concerned young man, Tony Corbo, 
whom I have the pleasure of knowing. I 
would therefore like to include it in the 
RECORD: 


A New LOOK at THINGS 


Tony Corbo came to see us the other day. 
He is the vice president of the Locust Valley 
high school student council and the young 
man who led the recent student march 
urging a yes vote for the budget of central 
school district 3. Tony, a bright, pleasant 
and self assured young man said that several 
points in last week’s Leader story concerning 
the march “irritated” many of the students. 
The day before the march, over the high 
school public address system, Tony urged 
students to come out for the march to show 
“that woman on Birch Hill road how we feel 
about the budget.” Even though the march 
was planned before the Leader's editor sug- 
gested a no vote as a protest against many 
wrongs within the system, Tony's comment 
on the school radio gave the impression to 
most students that the primary object of the 
June 7 march was to protest the Leader edi- 
torial. Nevertheless, said Tony, this interpre- 
tation “irritated” some of the students. Stu- 
dents also were “irritated” by the report that 
many of them left the march as it passed the 
elementary school fair, Tony said only four 
students left the march, The Leader was 
told that many more cut their walk short. 
It is probable that no one ever will know 
for sure which figure is accurate but these 
differences of interpretation of events sur- 
rounding the march are not nearly as im- 
portant as the things Tony said after we be- 
gan to understand each other better. 

He has a few ideas for improving communi- 
cations between students, the school board, 
faculty and community. His ideas are not 
radical, nor are they original. They are sim- 
ple, practical and new to Locust Valley. They 
deserve consideration, Tony suggests the for- 
mation of a committee made up of three stu- 
dents, three members of the faculty and 
three residents of the school district. Unlike 
the many previous advisory committees, 
which for the most part have been inffective 
and short lived. Tony suggests that the new 
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committees be appointed by the student 
body, the faculty and the community, not, 
as in the past, by the school board, The new 
committee would attend all school board 
meetings and work as closely with the board 
as the board would permit. 

Such a committee properly formed and ori- 
ented is necessary if there is to be improve- 
ment in communications between the school 
board and those segments of the community 
with which it needs much greater rapport. 
For too long the schoo] board has worked in 
a sanctimonious vacuum, certain that what 
it has done is right, rarely reacting to much 
well earned criticism. Reform is needed des- 
perately in all areas of education. No reform 
will come without heavy and continual pres- 
sure from all of those concerned. The tax” 
structure needs a complete overhauling. The 
defeat of nearly 50 Nassau budgets has moved 
Democratic legislators to request a special 
session of the legislature to consider addi- 
tional state aid to education. If all Nassau 
districts had vetoed their school budgets the 
first time around then perhaps the Republi- 
cans might have joined the Democratic re- 
quest and if every school district in the state 
had voted no the governor would have been 
forced to call the special session. 

All school boards must insist that what the 
state mandates, the state finance. Education 
must be made more exciting and meaningful. 
Except in isolated cases this cannot be done 
until the stale air of total mediocrity is 
blasted out of the hierarchy that sets today’s 
educational tone and standards. This will be 
the most difficult need of all to satisfy for 
the educational hierarchy is a smug self pro- 
tective group that deplores new ideas. Ways 
must be found to control budget appropria- 
tions. Painful though this may be, there is 
no business, including schools, that cannot 
benefit from tighter budgeting. This does not 
mean that the district must become parsi- 
monious, only that its expenditures must be 
better managed and controlled. Permissive- 
ness has failed. It must be replaced by the 
kind of discipline that demands responsibil- 
ity and inspires respect. Firm control must 
be kept on the sale and use of narcotics on 
school property. High standards of dress and 
behaviour must be worked out and once de- 
termined and agreed upon must be strictly 
enforced. 

There is so much that needs doing it no 
longer can be done by part time school 
boards without multifaceted help from the 
community. The professional educators have 
done their jobs so badly all of us should be 
grateful that there are students, parents and 
teachers willing to help accomplish a job that 
desperately needs doing. We look to the Tony 
Corbos, the Ron Gidmans and their like to 
help guide us out of the expensive rut in 
which today’s education is sinking deeper 
and deeper. 


MANPOWER PLANNING IN A FREE 
SOCIETY 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, during a career which spans 
almost 30 years, Prof. Richard Lester, a 
staff member of the industrial relations 
section of Princeton University, has es- 
tablished himself as one of the Nation’s 
leading labor economists. In a book en- 
titled “Manpower Planning in a Free 
Society,” Dr. Lester examined the man- 
power policies of several European 
countries and analyzed their relevance 
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for manpower development and training 
in the United States. As we now attempt 
to move in the direction of a more sys- 
tematic and comprehensive national 
manpower policy, many of the observa- 
tions and recommendations in Dr. Les- 
ter’s concluding chapter should receive 
our most careful consideration. I would 
therefore like to include this material as 
a part of my remarks at this time: 
MANPOWER PLANNING IN A FREE SOCIETY 
(By Richard Allen Lester) 
CHAPTER 9—CONCLUSION 


We live in a job economy. Less than 15 
per cent of the nation’s work force are self- 
employed. The rest are jobholders and job- 
seekers. Paid employment supplies most of 
their income and occupies most of their 
days. Hence, preparing for work, securing 
employment, and moving up occupational 
ladders are matters of crucial importance to 
the American people. 

Manpower planning seeks to improve the 
human resources of the country and to en- 
large their work effectiveness over the long 
run. Thus it aims to raise the productivity 
of the economy. It is part of the nation’s 
overhead investment in a worthwhile and 
creative life for the gainfully employed 
population. 

Democratic values and the large view 

In a free and democratic society, man- 
power responsibilities are widely diffused. 
Labor mobility is not centrally controlled. 
Workers and managements freely make their 
own decisions about employment, and enjoy 
or suffer the consequences, 

What society through government can and 
does do is to lend a helping hand. It offers 
intelligent guidance and facilities to aid in 
the achievement of proper mobility of labor 
between occupations, areas, firms, and indus- 
tries. The government's help should include 
the best available job information and expert 
assistance and advice in the matching of in- 
dividuals and jobs. Employment analysis and 
the spread of knowledge about jobs expands 
the horizons of workers along with their oc- 
cupational opportunities. Through a properly 
functioning system of public employment ex- 
changes the freedom of the individual is en- 
larged. 

Thus a well-conceived manpower 
promotes the well-being of the individual and 
the individual firm. It affords support to 
democratic values. By assisting workers in 
self-development, manpower planning and 
programs enhance the dignity of the individ- 
ual, enlarging his opportunity to shape his 
own work destiny. 

The helping hand of government needs to 
be guided by a broad, long-range view of 
manpower problems and their solutions. This 
“large” view necessarily means central use of 
foresight and over-all planning. Some gen- 
eral oversight is necessary to see that the na- 
tion’s human resources are used effectively in 
the national interest. The national interest 
must be considered along with the interests 
of individuals, individual firms, and the lo- 
cality. For the most part, compatibility and 
mutual support exist among all those inter- 
ests. It is the national government's respon- 
sibility to provide manpower information, 
perspective, and leadership in promoting the 
goals of a free and democratic society. 

Reliance on persuasion to achieve man- 
power goals means that considerable atten- 
tion must be devoted to the communication 
of the information and guidelines developed 
at the national level and to their applica- 
tion and administration at the local level. 
The balance between the central and local 


1For an elaboration of this theme see 
Henry David, Manpower Policies for a Demo- 
cratic Society, Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1965, especially pp. 9-14. 
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functions and responsibilities changes, of 
course, with developments in the economy 
and in our our understanding of manpower 
problems. 

Under manpower planning in a free and 
democratic society, shifts in function and 
responsibility between national and local 
levels occur in both directions. Manpower 
policies, because they bear so directly on the 
lives of individuals, must always be applied 
locally, and the quality of local application 
largely determines the success of the whole 
program. 

It is with such considerations in mind that 
the manpower programs in the United States, 
Great Britain, West Germany, and Sweden 
were examined. That examination has led to 
a number of recommendations designed to 
improve manpower operations in the United 
States in line with the spirit of our demo- 
cratic institutions, Stress has been placed on 
specific proposals that seem practical and 
highly desirable at this time. They do not, 
of course, constitute a complete manpower 
program. 

Summary of major proposals 

At the ends of Chapters 3 through 7, major 
recommendations that grew out of the dis- 
cussion in those chapters were summarized. 
Those eleven recommendations, restated 
somewhat differently, are as follows: 

1. A program of vocational instruction for 
school youngsters should be instituted as part 
of the regular curriculum in the high schools, 
preferably spread over three years, the in- 
struction being supplied by school “career 
counselors” whose training and pay would 
be shared by the Employment Service and 
the school authorities as in Sweden. 

2. A national clearing center should be 
established and operated by the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service for the purpose of pro- 
viding job-exchange service for relatively 
scarce, high-talent manpower that has a 
nationwide market, such as high-level man- 
agerial personnel, professional-school gradu- 
ates, and college and university graduates 
generally. 

3. The Employment Service, particularly 
at the Federal and State levels, should have 
its own tripartite boards (representing em- 
ployers, labor, and government) that would 
have an important, direct role in policy de- 
termination and would provide channels of 
communication between client groups and 
the top Federal and State managers of the 
Service. 

4. Resident training centers should be es- 
tablished and operated jointly by the Federal 
Government and the States in each region 
for the additional training and broadening 
of high-level personnel in the Service, such 
as top staff in State headquarters, in the 
regional offices, and in city offices. 

5. Companies should reexamine their hir- 
ing standards in the light of new knowledge 
and conditions; hopefully, some lengthening 
of the probationary period specified in col- 
lective agreements can be negotiated so that 
formal barriers may be lowered for certain 
groups of applicants who may have educa- 
tional and other shortcomings that could 
be remedied. 

6. The manpower program should include 
Federal support for sheltered workshops as 
& means of preparing seriously disadvantaged 
workers for commercial employment, and the 
manpower authorities should experiment 
with a program of job creation in the house- 
hold services area. 

7. The gap between employment (or de- 
mand) planning and manpower (or supply) 
planning in this country should be bridged 
more effectively at the Executive and Con- 
gressional levels, in part by giving the man- 
power authorities some role in demand 
creation. 

8. The Federal Government should develop 
and use a set of mobility guidelines for op- 
erating purposes and to encourage informed 
movement of workers and discourage ill-ad- 
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vised moves, both geographically and occu- 
pationally. 

9. The Federal-State program for educa- 
tion and training in preparation for work is 
currently too short run and parochial in its 
emphasis; the entire program should be re- 
examined from the point of view of national 
mobility requirements over the next decade. 

10. The size of the nation’s total manpower 
program and the role of each of the various 
functions should be reexamined in terms of 
current and prospective needs and in the 
light of benefit-cost analysis and other sys- 
tematic approaches to budget-making. 

11. The financing of the Federal-State Em- 
ployment Service should be reviewed in the 
light of its new role as a manpower agency 
and on the basis of an analysis of the various 
benefits it provides to workers, employers, 
and the government. 

In addition to these eleven specific recom- 
mendations this book has urged that more 
stress be placed on knowledge-generating re- 
search and on the distribution of useful in- 
formation about manpower needs and op- 
portunities. Research is the source of valid 
new information and is basic to conceptions 
for guiding the whole program, However, 
it is by extensive communication of infor- 
mation that the essence of research findings 
and analysis is brought to the local level 
where practical application of that knowl- 
edge must take place. In the manpower field, 
information is the connecting link between 
improved understanding and rational action. 

This book has set forth a pattern of 
thought and a program of action. The two 
should be inseparable. With enlightenment 
plus communication plus willpower, the de- 
sired results can be accomplished. 


PRAYER 


HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1969 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, to most 
of us, prayer is a human right. The 
exercise of that right goes far back into 
the past, far beyond the reach of his- 
tory. Nobody knows how or why it 
started. 

Almost the first act recorded regard- 
ing the original discoverers and settlers 
from Europe in the Western Hemisphere 
is that they knelt in prayer. This is as 
true of the French and Spanish and 
others as of the English. In all of 
America, we were praying people from 
the beginning. 

When the framers of our Constitution 
met with apparently insoluble problems, 
no less a personage than Benjamin 
Franklin suggested prayer. Prayer be- 
came an integral part of public life from 
the beginning, to say nothing of private 
life. Prayer was almost universally 
taught to our children, even when we 
as parents neglected our right to ac- 
knowledge our dependence on Deity. 

Consequently it came as a shock when 
the practice of all prayer in public 
schools was ruled as unconstitutional. 
Except for a small minority who profess 
to believe that there is no God, the Na- 
tion believes that the ruling is an abridg- 
ment of the freedom of religion guar- 
anteed by the first amendment. 

I should be most happy to support leg- 
islation that would return voluntary 
prayer to the public schools. If a consti- 
tutional amendment should be necessary 
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to accomplish that purpose, I would 
support it also. In this position I am 
confident that I would have the active 
approval of my constituency, regardless 
of political faith, to an extent that I 
could never hope for in a political 
campaign. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. Y. BARON GOTO— 
THE JOHNNY APPLESEED OF THE 
PACIFIC 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
special tribute is due a citizen from 
Hawaii who has been called the Johnny 
Appleseed of the Pacific. For nearly 41 
years, Y. Baron Goto has traversed the 
Pacific basin and tried to improve the 
production and living conditions of 
farmers. Himself the son of an immi- 
grant farmer, and a deeply patriotic 
man, Dr. Goto once remarked in speaking 
of the poor people who exist in such great 
numbers in the Orient: 

These people are me. They’re what I would 
no ga for the chance America gave my 
father. 


As a good will ambassador for our 
country, he has also tried to engender 
the warm spirit of aloha which he has 
known in Hawaii. 

We may be Filipinos, Japanese, Chinese, 
or Caucasians, but we all feel at home in 
Hawaii. 


He has explained: 

I think we do because Hawali has a unique 
atmosphere of tolerance to newcomers and 
to anything strange. This is the spirit I’ve 
tried to spread during my life. 


For the past 7 years Baron Goto has 
been the vice chancellor of the Institute 
for Technical Interchange at the East- 
West Center, Honolulu, Hawaii. Here 
students from the Pacific Basin coun- 
tries have been able to share ideas and 
methods for solving different problems. 
A most significant feature of the insti- 
tute’s work has been the tailoring of 
programs to the specific needs of the 
people involved—and not what Ameri- 
cans have thought to be good for them. 
With respect to the work of the East- 
West Center, Baron Goto has explained: 

We are not trying to sell America. We 
are not trying to impose American skills, 
American culture, or American knowledge 
on them (grantees). We are only trying to 
expose them to different methods and ideas 
and then letting them decide, 


Last week Baron Goto finally retired 
from his position as vice chancellor after 
his retirement had twice been postponed 
by the board of regents, University of 
Hawaii. A man whose dedication has long 
commanded my personal respect, Baron 
Goto has agreed to continue as a consul- 
tant on food and agriculture. Although 
he regards the future of the East-West 
Center as “still bright,” he has noted 
that its continued success will depend 
largely on the amount of funds appro- 
priated by the Congress. 
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Iam sure that my colleagues will want 
to join me in congratulating Baron Goto 
for his life’s accomplishments and wish- 
ing him the best of everything in his 
well-earned retirement. Believing that 
my colleagues and other readers of the 
Recorp would also want to know more 
about Dr. Goto’s work in the Pacific 
Basin area, I am submitting for inclu- 
sion in the Recorp a truly excellent arti- 
cle by Honolulu Advertiser staff writer, 
Anthony Chan, which appeared in the 
June 29, 1969, issue of the Sunday Star- 
Bulletin & Advertiser: 


Baron Goto—“THE JOHNNY APPLESEED OF 
THE PACIFIC BASIN” 
(By Anthony Chan) 

At Sogeri, 30 miles from Port Moresby in 
New Guinea, they remember Baron Goto. 
Once he spotted Hemilea leaf rust on the 
coffee trees there and quickly advised them: 

“This is dangerous! You must start imme- 
diately spraying with copper fungicide.” 

They did as he told them and he saved 
their coffee crop. He remembered that in the 
19th century the same leaf disease ruined the 
coffee industry on Ceylon. But he knew the 
cure and he knew it was 99 per cent effective. 

All over the vast stretches of the Pacific 
Basin they know Baron Goto and his magic 
wand, All though the tropical countries of 
Asia. In Thailand, in Burma, in Laos, in Viet- 
nam, in Indonesia. 

“I wish we had a regiment of Baron Gotos,” 
a high-ranking U.S. official once said. 

Baron Goto has roamed the world and 
brought knowledge about farming to all the 
lands he visited. They know him in the bar- 
rios, in remote Papua, in Tonga, Something 
bloomed because he touched it. 

Once in Vietnam the government flew him 
to the far north country and said, what shall 
we plant here? He surveyed the place and 
said, “Plant corn, peanuts, and fiber crops, 
such as ramie and jute.” 

Author Bill Lederer once called him “The 
Johnny Appleseed of the Pacific.” 


A 41-YEAR CAREER 


For nearly 41 years, Y. Baron Goto, vice- 
chancellor of the Institute for Technical In- 
terchange (ITI) at the East-West Center, has 
been trying to improve the production and 
the living conditions of farmers in Hawaii 
and the Pacific Basin. With a number of his 
goals accomplished, Goto, 67, will retire as 
vice-chancellor tomorrow. 

His retirement, however, will not mean a 
complete end for him in agricultural exten- 
sion work. 

Although he said he would “not be doing 
anything special” after his retirement, he said 
at the same time, “I have been asked to be 
a consultant on food and agriculture for the 
East-West Center, and I have accepted that 
offer. 

“I also hope to spend a few months pre- 
paring a report summarizing the work of the 
center from its beginning in 1962. We have 
handled over 9,500 people in that time, and 
most of them have been involved in pilot 
projects. Many of the pilot projects should, of 
course, be continued. Some of them, however, 
should not. The report could help in evaluat- 
ing what has been done in order to plan for 
the future.” 

Born in Japan in 1902, Goto came to the 
United States with his parents when he was 
7 months old, 

His father, who realized very early that he 
would never get ahead working on a planta- 
tion, went into honey farming as soon as he 
had saved a few dollars. 

Goto was brought up in a rural part of 
Kohala on the Big Island. 

“It was a sugar cane growing area largely 
inhabited by Hawaiian people. I grew up in 
that happy, carefree atmosphere that Ha- 
waiians are famous for,” he said. 
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TO MID-PACIFIC 


By the time he reached the fourth grade, 
he was sent to school in Kona. The principal 
selected Goto as one of four students to go 
to Mid-Pacific Institute in 1915 on a 
scholarship. 

“It was at Mid-Pac that I had the first 
taste of milk in my life,” he said. “It was 
also there that I had my first training in 
English. Before that, I had spoken Japanese 
as my mother tongue, and I had picked up 
pidgin English as my second language.” 

Goto recalled that at Mid-Pacific he lived 
for the first time under the same rules and 
the same conditions of life with people of 
many different ethnic groups. 

“I lived the same type of life at Mid-Pac as 
did my Chinese, Hawaiian, Japanese, and 
American schoolmates and teachers. As I 
look back on it now, they were already be- 
ginning something like the East-West Center 
there,” he said . 

After graduating from Mid-Pacific in 1920, 
Goto entered the University of Hawaii, which 
then had an enrollment of 160. 

He returned to Kohala to manage the 
Puako Ranch in 1924 after graduating from 
the University. 

It was while he was managing the ranch 
that Goto was first aproached with the idea 
of going into agricultural extension work. 

“President David L. Crawford of the Uni- 
versity approached me about going into ex- 
tension work. He told me that many Nisei 
were going into medicine and law but that 
because the majority of Japanese in Hawaii 
were still farmers, there was a real need for 
someone like me to go into agriculture ex- 
tension work. He offered me a job with the 
University’s extension service. 

“Crawford convinced me that there was 
a need for someone to devote his life to this 
field. Farmers were being cheated left and 
right by merchants, and they needed scien- 
tific help and information. There was no 
effort by anyone to improve their living con- 
ditions, which were so poor in comparison 
to other fields. 

“Small farmers lived in unpainted shacks. 
Mother had to cook in antiquated kitchens. 
Living conditions were so bad I knew also 
that young people would never continue to 
live on the farms. I was convinced that I had 
to devote m life to improving these condi- 
tions,” Goto said. 

Goto began his career in agricultural ex- 
tension work in Kona as an assistant county 
agent in the Hawaii Agricultural Extension 
Service (HAES) of the University in 1928. 

In 1935, he was transferred to Honolulu 
to be in charge of 4-H Club work. 

After serving in the Army in World War 
II, Goto rejoined the HAES as county agent 
supervisor. He became assistant director in 
1948. In 1950, he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of associate director. 

In 1954, he was loaned by the HAES for 
a year to the Territorial government to de- 
velop the International Co-operation Center 
in the Governor's office. The center was 
started to provide technical training for 
people who came here from various parts 
of the world. 

He returned to the HAES in 1955, as direc- 
tor and remained there until 1962, when he 
was appointed vice-chancellor of the ITT. 

Goto has received two honorary doctorates: 
one conferred by the University of Oregon 
in 1959 and another by the University of 
Hankuk in Korea this year. 

Goto’s retirement was extended twice by 
the University’s Board of Regents. The Uni- 
versity requires all faculty members to retire 
when they reach 65. Goto’s retirement was 
extended for a year in 1967, when he became 
65, and then again in 1968. 

During his years at the HAES, Goto was 
involved in what he called “a very practi- 
cal way of adult education.” 

“We sent extension workers out as home 
economists and field advisers. They trained 
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people with simple teaching methods to im- 

prove their lives as they wanted and needed 

their lives improved. We did this through 

radio, television, the newspapers, meetings, 

and actual demonstrations, whatever seemed 

appropriate for the situation,” he said. 
NEEDS OF PEOPLE 


Goto said that the ITI has tried to follow 
this same philosophy. 

“We have tried to base our programs on 
the needs of the people involved—not just 
what we think is good for them. In the Pa- 
cific Islands, we must take our work to the 
‘coconut root’ level. In Asia, we must take 
things to the ‘rice root’ level,’ he said. 

Goto described the work of the ITI as 
basically to upgrade the skills and the 
knowledge of the students who come to the 
ITI by allowing them to share ideas and 
methods for solving different problems. 

“Our job is to organize intercultural 
groups to provide interchange and sharing 
of skills in the Pacific. We bring together 
different ethnic and cultural groups to al- 
low them to interchange ideas and methods 
and then to select the ideas and methods 
which will be most applicable for them. 

“We also act as a clearinghouse or clearing 
institution for knowledge among the people 
of the Pacific. In doing that, we are not 
trying to sell America. We are not trying to 
impose American skills, American culture, 
or American knowledge on them. We are 
only trying to expose them to different 
methods and ideas and then letting them 
decide. 

“In doing this we have also moved far 
toward our goal of better understanding 
among the peoples of the Pacific. For in- 
stance, for the first time, we went to Hawali’s 
neighbors in the Pacific islands, and we de- 
veloped a new feeling of friendship with the 
people there that had never been there 
before,” Goto said. 

He said that the future growth and de- 
velopment of the center will depend largely 
on the amount of funds that Congress will 
vote for it, 

ALL ARE DEDICATED 


“Nevertheless, the future of the institu- 
tion is still bright. The staff here is made 
up of dedicated people, and with continued 
work, it could develop into one of the most 
important educational institutions in the 
Pacific area. It has been a great source in 
developing good will. 

“Moreover, you can’t help but have faith 
in this institution when you look at the jobs 
its graduates have done after going home,” 
he said. 

The only major problem that the center 
has had, he said, was in having five different 
chancellors and acting chancellors in its 
eight-year history. He said that the different 
chancellors often have had different inter- 
pretations of programs, and this has often 
caused a great deal of personal frustration. 

Goto felt that one new direction that the 
center might take is one that has already 
been proposed by Chancellor Everett Klein- 
jans. It is to develop problem-oriented pro- 
grams. In those programs, all of the work 
would be directed towards the study of a 
particular problem, such as population. 

Goto said that the center will play an even 
more crucial role in the future in develop- 
ing international understanding. 

“The world is a small one, and it is get- 
ting smaller. We will have even more con- 
tact with one another, and unless we have 
an educational institution which will foster 
understanding, the contact could well pro- 
duce more and more collisions,” he said. 


HAWAIIAN SPIRIT 


Goto said that all of the work he has done 
has been geared to developing in the rest 
of the world the atmosphere which he has 
found in Hawaii. 

“We may be Filipinos, Japanese, Chinese, 
or Caucasians, but we all feel at home in 
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Hawaii. I think we do because Hawaii has 
a unique atmosphere of tolerance to new- 
comers and to anything strange. This is the 
spirit I've tried to spread during my life. 

“I seem to be able to get along well with 
all races in Hawaii because I forget that I’m 
of so and so descent. I respect and tolerate 
anyone’s beliefs and practices even if I don’t 
believe in them. 

“I think this is what we should all do. 
This is what we all must do if we are ever to 
have peace in the world. This is what the 
East-West Center is trying to do because in- 
terchange is tolerance and respect of other 
people’s cultures.” he said. 

Why has Goto devoted his entire life to 
helping the people of the Pacific Basin raise 
their standard of living? 

“I'm grateful to Hawaii and the United 
States for giving me the opportunity to live 
in a community where a man, through hard 
work, can improve himself intellectually, 
economically and socially. I’ve always tried 
to repay this debt by working for a peaceful 
world for all of us to live in. Also, because 
Hawaii and the U.S. have been good to me, 
I’ve always been sympathetic to other peo- 
ple and tried to be helpful to others. 

“I am only passing this way once in my 
life, and I've only wanted to do what I 
could as best as I could, with the help of 
staff members, government officials, and pri- 
vate citizens, to help make a better world.” 


AMERICAN FLAG LAWS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, on July 
4, America celebrated its 193d year of 
independence. A loyal American and a 
fine citizen, Cmdr. Robert W. Collins, 
USNR, retired, has prepared an inter- 
esting and informative item entitled 
“Our Flag Laws—A Chronology.” 

Congress has enacted only two statutes 
regulating the design of our flag and en- 
sign: the flag law of January 8, 1794, 
effective May 1, 1795, and our perma- 
nent flag law of April 4, 1818, effective 
July 4, 1818. 

At this time, I think it very appro- 
priate that we once again direct our at- 
tention to the laws which have shaped 
Old Glory, the symbol of our great Na- 
tion. Following is Commander Collins 
chronology of American flag laws: 

Our Frac LAWS 
(By Comdr. Robert W. Collins, U.S. Navy 
Reserve, retired) 

THE STARS AND STRIPES 
(Continental Congress, June 14, 1777) 
Resolved, That the fiag of the thirteen 

United States be thirteen stripes, alternate 

red and white; that the union be thirteen 

stars, white in a blue field, representing a 

new constellation. 

THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER, MAY 1, 1795 
(U.S. Flag Law, January 8, 1794) 

Be it enacted, That from and after the Ist 
day of May, A.D. 1795, the flag of the United 
States be fifteen stripes, alternate red and 
white. That the Union be fifteen stars, white 
in a blue field. 

OUR PERMANENT FLAG LAW, APRIL 4, 1818 

Be it enacted, That from and after the 4th 
day of July next, the flag of the United States 
be thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate red 
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and white; that the union have twenty stars, 
white in a blue field. That on the admission 
of every new State into the Union, one star 
be added to the union of the flag; and that 
such addition shall take effect on the 4th of 
July next succeeding such admission. 


YOUTH’S ROLE IN OUR NATION’S 
FUTURE 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, July 4, our senior Senator from 
Missouri, the Honorable STUART Syminc- 
TON, appeared before the DeMolay In- 
ternational Conference in the Munici- 
pal Stadium in Kansas City, Mo. 

The theme of his remarks was that 
sound economic policies are as impor- 
tant to American security as military 
preparedness. 

He proceeded to point out that true 
national security rests upon a platform 
supported by political, economic, and mil- 
itary legs. He said that while any plat- 
form can stand upon three legs, it is 
difficult, if not impossible to stand upon 
two legs, He emphasized that if we are to 
have a really secure future we must be 
strong economically with sound diplo- 
matic policies, as well as military pre- 
paredness. 

Several years ago it was my privilege 
to discuss this same theme in a meeting 
of the Missouri delegation in the Con- 
gress while Senator SYMINGTON was pres- 
ent. At that time I concluded that it was 
his premise that it is of little advantage 
to spend heavily for preparedness if we 
bankrupt ourselves in the process. He 
has long been an advocate of the in- 
tegrity of the dollar. Moreover, he has 
recently taken the stand that there can 
be substantial and realistic reductions 
in our defense expenditures without im- 
pairing our national security. 

Senator SYMINGTON has some very ex- 
cellent credentials as an expert on mili- 
tary preparedness. He is a former Secre- 
tary of the Air Force under President 
Truman and occupies the unique posi- 
tion in the Senate as both being a mem- 
ber of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee and Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

The remarks made by Senator 
Symincton before the DeMolay Inter- 
national Conference should challenge 
the thinking of all of us. The Senator 
believes that we must have the capacity 
to destroy any aggressor if he dares to 
attack us. But, he also believes in a bal- 
anced defense. He recognizes there are 
unprecedented problems in the areas of 
education, urban unrest, decline in fam- 
ily farm income, the need for air and 
water pollution control, and the control 
of inflation. 

He said by implication that the failure 
to solve these domestic problems inside 
our country would endanger our security 
just as much as would an outside attack 
from an aggressor. 

Because of the timeliness as well as 
the appropriateness, in light of the cur- 
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rent national debate over our defense 
posture, I decided that I should share 
with my colleagues in the House and 
Senate, as well as all who may read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Senator SyMING- 
TON’s speech: 

Yournu’s ROLE IN OUR NATION’s FUTURE 


It is indeed a privilege to be with you this 
evening. Thank you for asking me. 

Over the years, I have enjoyed thorough- 
ly my association with the DeMolay move- 
ment. It is an organization which repre- 
sents all that is best in our society, one that 
has aided many of our former youth in 
their progress towards outstanding citizen- 
ship in later years. 

Here in Missouri we are very proud of the 
fact that DeMolay was founded by a member 
of this community. Frank Land was a truly 
great citizen of this State and Nation. We 
have special pride in that through his ef- 
forts, the Order of DeMolay was created right 
here in Kansas City. 

Lord Disraeli once said “The youth of a 
nation are the trustees of posterity.” It is 
clear to those of us who know of DeMolay, 
and what its membership stands for, that 
this nation has many superb young leaders. 
As a member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, where there is steady interest in 
improving the prospects for world peace and 
understanding, I am aware of, and proud of, 
the DeMolay chapters in many other coun- 
tries. 

Prank Land once said: “At a time when 
greed is menacing the entire world, nothing 
is more essential than the development of 
citizens and leaders dedicated to the eradica- 
tion of such a motive. DeMolay’s entire 
teachings are predicated on good neighbor- 
liness. The way to achieve world peace is to 
eliminate greed, and that is DeMolay’s major 
goal.” 

How proud we can be of those words of our 
founder, a citizen whose entire life was dedi- 
cated to helping build a better nation and a 
more peaceful world. 

I would like to urge each of you and the 
millions of other young Americans to join 
those who are striving to find sound and 
constructive answers to our growing na- 
tional and international problems. 

Nothing could be more important to the 
continuation of progress by this great na- 
tion during the second half of this Twentieth 
Century than the ideas, talents, and dedi- 
cated services of our young men and women. 

If we have learned anything from history, 
it is that civilization, as exemplified by 
the rise to power by gréat states such as 
these United States, court downfall if they 
ignore the changes brought about by time 
and technology. 

For these reasons we must be sure that the 
democracy we cherish is capable of relatively 
rapid response and to that end we should be 
ready, at all times, to reevaluate our national 
priorities, and to take a new look at what we 
consider paramount in the way of values. 

We realize that the hour is late, that the 
task is great; so let us as one united coun- 
try—young and old, black and white—join 
in mutual and united effort to achieve years 
of fruitful progress here at home, along with 
better understanding and mutual friendship 
with the other nations of the world. 

Seven years from this day, when we cele- 
brate the 200th Anniversary of the United 
States, we will take count, and be held to 
account, with respect to the strength and 
character of our Government and our people; 
so let us be responsive now to future exami- 
nation by being wise and constructive in the 
handling of the challenges we face. 

President Roosevelt once observed: “Too 
many who prate about saving democracy are 
really only interested in saving things as they 
were. Democracy should concern itself also 
with things as they ought to be.” 
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And I believe it is the youth of our na- 
tion who are especially concerned with things 
as they ought to be; for it is you here tonight 
who are re-thinking the true meaning of the 
American dream—its relevance to changed 
times and changed standards and changed 
needs. In doing so you are influencing the 
nation as no generation of youth has ever 
done before. 

Your generation desires change; and much 
of what is desired is worthy and construc- 
tive, although it should always be expressed 
without violence and with respect for the 
law. 

If our democratic system is to be as vital 

and as relevant at the end of this 20th Cen- 
tury as it was at the beginning, many of 
these wished-for changes must be realized; 
for surely the same institutions which serve 
200 million Americans today are not either 
ready or equipped to serve the 300 million 
people who will be in this land within 30 
years. 
X Change creates unrest and resistance. His- 
tory has so taught us. But failure to achieve 
needed change can be far more damaging in 
the long run. 

The question being asked today of all gen- 
erations is whether, in spite of all the sick- 
ness and the unrest and the turmoil, do we 
of these United States nevertheless have the 
capacity as a nation to master our prob- 
lems? If we do not, then our system and its 
institutions will fail. 

But I believe in America; and so do you, 
and therefore working together, in such re- 
sponsible organizations as the DeMolay, we 
can and will see to it that the right changes 
are put into effect, with confidence and 
without fear. 

A great Missourian, Mark Twain, once said: 
“Courage is recognition of fear—mastery of 
fear; not absence of fear.” 

It would be tragic indeed if at a time when 
this nation is experiencing its greatest tech- 
nological advances, we faltered in our efforts 
to overcome the political, social and economic 
problems being faced today. 

Arnold Toynbee once observed: “Of the 21 
notable civilizations, 19 perished not from 
external conquest but from evaporation of 
belief within.” 

There is sadness in both our cities and our 
rural areas, primarily because we have not 
yet achieved those basic living standards 
which are essential to what all men and 
women prize most highly—human dignity. 
But there is also hope, hope for a steadily 
better life for all citizens, hope for an Amer- 
ica in which all citizens are relieved of the 
more grinding aspects of poverty. 

As our resources dwindle in relation to the 
resources of other countries, as the danger 
of a domestic “credit” crunch in our finan- 
cial markets becomes more interlaced with 
an international “currency” crunch abroad, 
we know that priorities for those increasingly 
limited resources must be established. 

Another word for priorities is values. 

H. G. Wells observed: “Civilization is a race 
between education and catastrophe.” As just 
one illustration of current priorities, today 
our government is asking for over twice as 
much money for ammunition alone in Viet- 
nam than the total amount being requested 
at the Federal level for all education, pri- 
mary as well as secondary. 

Some of you have heard me mention be- 
fore my concept of our “platform” of na- 
tional security and well being. One leg of 
that platform is political, one military, and 
the third economic; and whereas any plat- 
form can stand up with three legs, none can 
with two; and therefore the strength of all 
three legs is vital to our future security. 

Which brings me to this question. What is 
a true definition of security? 

Some people believe security lies in the 
building of an impregnable defense position, 
one so strong that we could never be defeated 
by an external aggressor, But in this nuclear 
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space age of intercontinental ballistic mis- 
silery, we know that no wall is high enough 
to prevent a lethal attack; and therefore, we 
must be certain of our capacity to destroy 
any aggressor after he dares attack us. That 
is the true deterrence, the logical interpreta- 
tion of what Mr. Churchill termed “Balance 
of Terror.” 

True security lies in paying equal atten- 
tion to those other two legs: (1) political 
relationship with the rest of the world, (2) 
sound economic policies at home and abroad. 

Above all, the future of our country de- 
pends upon faith on the part of the people 
that the policies and programs laid down by 
their Government are wise and right for the 
well-being of the nation. 

Confidence in our leadership is at least as 
much a part of national security as the latest 
and most modern weapons system. 

America today has unprecedented domestic 
problems, problems which pertain to educa- 
tion, to the unrest arising in the hard core 
of our cities, to steady decline in family farm 
income, to increasing dangers from water and 
air pollution, to poverty and to race and to 
the bruising effect on millions of our citizens 
as the result of the continuing deterioration 
in the value of the dollar. 

These are problems that have been with 
us a long time. They will not stand still. 
They will either get better, or they will get 
worse. 

If the latter, a basic questioning could 
arise inside this country which would en- 
danger our security just as much as would 
an outside attack from an aggressor. 

To those who would question that ob- 
servation, let me remind them that but a lit- 
tle over 100 years ago a great war broke 
out among our people which nearly brought 
to an end these United States. 

President Truman summed it all up well 
in 1950 with these words: 

“As we move forward into the second half 
of the twentieth century, we must always 
bear in mind the central purpose of our na- 
tional life . .. We work for a better life for 
all... The real strength of our country lies 
not in arms and weapons ... but in the 
freedom of our citizens and their faith in a 
democratic society.” 

That is the word I would leave with you 
tonight—faith. Militarily we are stalemated 
in a sad and tragic war. Politically there is 
growing division at home as well as abroad. 
Economically we are facing the most dan- 
gerous type of recession—that created 
through inflation. 

But we have the past history and the 
present will of a great people. Above all, 
we have faith in America. 

What do we desire as a people? A quote 
from Ernest Renan perhaps best expresses 
my own thinking about that goal: 

“A nation is a soul, a spiritual principle. 
To have a common glory in the past, a 
common will in the present, to have done 
great things together, to want to do them 
again—these are the conditions for the 
existence of a nation.” 


LEAD POISONING: A DIET OF DEATH 


HON. WILLIAM F: RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 


persistent and widespread diseases 
among children in our major urban cen- 
ters is lead poisoning. According to re- 
cent studies conducted in Cleveland, 
Chicago, Baltimore, this disease afflicts 
5 to 10 percent of the children in our 
major cities. It has been estimated that 
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9,000 to 18,000 children are afflicted with 
lead poisoning in New York City alone. 

The disease, which in its most extreme 
forms can be fatal, is most often caused 
in small children when they eat—as 
many do—bits of paint and plaster that 
peel and fall from the walls and ceiling 
in delapidated housing. Although the 
more recent coats of paint in such apart- 
ments are usually free of the lead-based 
paints that cause lead poisoning, the 
lead content from paint applied in past 
years frequently comes to the surface 
when outer coats of paint peel off interior 
surfaces. 

While most cities outlaw the use of 
lead-based paints on interior surfaces of 
housing, little has been done to eliminate 
the traces of lead-based paint that can 
cause the disease in children. One of the 
principal reasons for this failure is the 
critical lack of funds in most cities for 
strict enforcement of housing codes and 
for rehabilitating housing and eliminat- 
ing lead-based paints. 

Earlier in this session, I introduced 
three bills which would provide Federal 
assistance to cities for the elimination 
of lead-based paint poisoning. 

H.R. 9191 establishes a fund in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare from which the Secretary could 
make grants to local governments to de- 
velop a program to identify and treat in- 
dividuals afflicted by the disease. 

H.R. 9192, is directed at the problem 
of slum housing itself and the need to 
eliminate the causes of lead poisoning— 
the peeling and chipping of lead-based 
paint. This bill authorizes the secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development to 
make grants to local governments to de- 
velop programs designed to detect the 
presence of lead-based paints and to re- 
quire that owners and landlords remove 
it from interior surfaces. 

The third bill, H.R. 11699, would re- 
quire that a local government submit to 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, and carry out, an effective 
plan for eliminating the causes of lead- 
based paint poisoning as a condition of 
receiving any Federal funds for housing 
code enforcement or rehabilitation. 

The situation in our major cities to- 
day, particularly with respect to the 
lack of available funds to eliminate lead- 
based paint poisoning, requires that the 
Federal Government assist cities in their 
efforts to eliminate the causes of lead- 
based paint poisoning among children. 
The three bills I have introduced consti- 
tute a substantial and effective means of 
realizing that objective. 

I urge that these bills be given prompt 
attention by the Congress. For as the re- 
cent death of still another child in New 
York City of lead poisoning and another 
in Newark, N.J., show the consequences 
of inaction will be tragic to the welfare 
of the children of our big cities. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point in 
the Record an article from the June 22 
New York Sunday News by Bert Shanas 
on lead poisoning among New York City 
children: 

LEAD POISONING: A DIET OF DEATH 
(By Bert Shanas) 

The coming of summer and sunshine may 

mean joy and play to most youngsters under 
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5, but to some it may mean disability and 
even death if they live in the city’s slum 
areas. The danger is lead poisoning, prin- 
cipally caused by lead-based apartment 
paint. The toll of children is astonishing. 

Last year there were 863 known cases of 
lead poisoning in New York, with Manhattan 
and Bronx accounting for about half. Yet, 
that figure is misleading, for Department of 
Health officials estimate there are 35,000 
cases of lead poisoning in New York annu- 
ally. 

The number of known cases of lead poison- 
ing so far this year is already more than 
twice what it was this time last year, with 
the crisis period just around the corner. 


OLD PAINT EXPOSED 


Lead poisoning should not even be a 
problem today. The lead-based paint that 
is responsible for it was outlawed 10 years 
ago. But in many slum areas, where mainte- 
ance and upkeep of apartments is poor, 
rooms remain without a fresh coat of paint 
for many years. 

As bits of paint and plaster peel and fall 
from ceiling and walls, older paint coats are 
exposed. Soon these flaking chips fall also— 
into the hands and mouths of children. 

“Doctors have found that from 3% to 10% 
of ghetto area children under 5 have elevated 
levels of lead in their blood,” notes Dr. Fe- 
licia Oliver-Smith, who directs the lead 
poisoning investigation for the city’s Depart- 
ment of Health. 

“We know further that the number will 
increase within the next few months, but 
we're not sure why, although there are some 
good theories.” 

One possible reason for the increase in 
lead poisoning during the summer is that 
exposure to the sun may be directly related 
to the problem. 

“We know that vitamin D from the sun 
has something to do with the absorption of 
calcium,” says the doctor. 


CALCIUM ACTION 


“We suspect that the calcium may be com- 
peting with the lead a child has already 
taken into his body, displacing it from his 
bones and sending it into his bloodstream.” 

Another explanation is that children often 
play on their fire escapes during the summer 
and the paint used on fire escapes is outdoor 
paint, which does not fall into the outlawed 
type. 

In its early stages, lead poisoning causes 
damage to the blood, kidneys and nervous 
system. In more advanced cases, the poison- 
ing can be fatal or cause permanent mental 
damage, retardation, cerebral palsy and epi- 
lepsy. 

Last year, the city reported five deaths that 
were known to have been caused by lead 
poisoning. So far this year, there has been 
one death that may have possibly been con- 
nected to lead poisoning, but officials are 
still studying the results of medical tests to 
determine if lead poisoning was the cause of 
death. 

MAGPIE HABIT 


The south Bronx, especially the Morrisania 
and Mott Haven sections, lead the borough 
in lead poisoning cases, just as the East and 
Central Harlem areas lead Manhattan. 

A child’s habit of eating non-food sub- 
stances is called pica, a latin word meaning 
“magpie,” a bird that will eat anything. 
Usually most children after the age of 1 
can distinguish between food and non-food 
substances, But slum children maintain the 
pica habit for longer times and are not easily 
broken of it. A slum child sent home after 
hospitalization for lead poisoning often re- 
sumes eating paint chips. 


CASH LACKING 


The ultimate answer to the lead poisoning 
dilemma is better housing because there is 
no feasible method of removing old paint 
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from walls and ceilings. Burning it off is a 
fire hazard and sanding it off would leave 
dangerous lead dust in the air. 

What is needed right now is a massive 
testing program but that would mean mas- 
sive amounts of cash—something the Health 
Department, like almost every other city 
agency, just doesn’t have. 


WASTE HEAT: A NEW THREAT TO 
WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, two 
thought-provoking comments in the 
Washington Post for July 10, 1969, de- 
serve special attention by the Congress, 
because they come from authoritative 
sources, and because they are a warning 
to our water resources from a new front: 
thermal pollution. 

Lee C. White, outgoing Chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission, has es- 
timated that— 

By 1980 the power industry will require 
one-sixth of the total fresh-water flows from 
the entire land mass of the United States 
for cooling purposes. 


Every 10 years, our demand for elec- 
tric power doubles, and with each in- 
crease comes the resulting demand for 
new generating plants—all of which 
need fresh water to cool fossil-fueled 
generator and nuclear reactor compo- 
nents. This warmed water must be re- 
turned to the streams and lakes where 
it came from, necessarily raising the 
temperature of the receiving waters, and 
setting the stage for possible drastic eco- 
logical changes resulting from tempera- 
ture variation. 

These facts dramatize the urgent need 
for this Congress to accelerate the con- 
struction grant program and to fund in 
full the $1 billion authorized in the 
Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966, 
which passed this House by a unanimous 
vote. 

More and better sewage treatment; 
more research into the effects and pre- 
vention of thermal pollution; more re- 
search into nuclear pollution; more 
effective action to abate pollution, are 
the objectives of the Water Quality Im- 
provement Act of 1969, and these articles 
illustrate well how important it is that 
we pass this act. I submit this informa- 
tion to underscore the fact that our 
growing affluence demands increased 
vigilance if we are to preserve and pass 
on to our posterity those priceless nat- 
ural resources which, once gone, can 
never be replaced. 

The material referred to follows: 
PLANT’s WASTE Heat A MAJOR CONCERN 
(By Hal Willard) 

A new phrase is being injected into the 
language to describe a phenomenon scien- 
tists are beginning to regard as one of the 
most important problems in our environ- 
ment. 

The phrase is “waste heat,” the residue 
from one of the greatest aids to man’s prog- 
ress, comfort and convenience: electricity. 

It has become important because of the 
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tremendous increase in recent years in the 
consumption of electricity and the conse- 
quent need for more and bigger generating 
plants. 

“Waste heat” is replacing “thermal pollu- 
tion” because the new term is more accurate 
and in some cases heat can be beneficial. 

Waste heat and what to do about it is of 
particular concern to the Washington region, 
because nuclear power plants produce con- 
siderably more of it than do conventionally 
fueled plants. More than a dozen nuclear 
reactor units are either operating, under con- 
struction or planned in the Middle Atlantic 
area. That is more than in any other area 
of the country. 

One of the installations is the two-reactor 
plant being built on the Bay at Calvert 
Cliffs. A safety and licensing board of the 
Atomic Energy Commission authorized issu- 
ance of a construction permit for the plant 
on June 30. The permit was issued Tuesday. 

An immediate protest was filed with the 
AEC, Interior Secretary Walter J. Hickel and 
Maryland Gov. Marvin Mandel by Del. Wer- 
ner Fornos (D-Anne Arundel). 

Fornos said the permit, which the AEC 
can countermand if it acts within 45 days, 
“leaves me exasperated and shocked, and 
is totally contrary to the public interest.” 

He said he hoped the AEC would hold the 
“construction permit in abeyance until such 
time as all parties concerned are absolutely 
certain that irreparable harm will not be 
caused to the Chesapeake Bay.” 

Scientists and engineers alike admit that 
no one is “absolutely certain” at this point 
what effects the increasingly larger nuclear- 
powered generating plants will have on the 
environment. 

One of the Nation's leading environmental 
scientists, Jerry Davis, on aquatic ecologist 
with the AEC, says “the accelerated growth 
of the electric power industry will result in 
so much hot water that the thermal load- 
ing of our lakes and streams must now be 
considered a major stress, whose impact on 
the environment is largely unknown.” 

Davis spoke recently in Pittsburgh at a 
conference of the Health Physics Society and 
illustrated the newness of the problem by 
saying that less than $1 million in public 
money is being spent this year to study it. 

(The Baltimore Gas and Electric Co., build- 
ing the Calvert Cliffs plant, has budgeted 
about $1 million for ecological research over 
a seven-year period that began in 1968.) 

He said electric companies cause the prob- 
lem, but the AEC supports most of what little 
research there is—even though waste heat 
from nuclear reactors being used now by 
power companies constitutes less than 1 per 
cent of the actual pollution problem, 

The rest of the waste is heat disgorged into 
the air and water from fossil-fueled (coal or 
gas) generating plants. But the number of 
nuclear plants is on the upswing. Only 13 are 
operating now, but 46 are under construction. 
Many more are planned. 

Lee C. White, outgoing chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, said in a speech 
in Seattle last month “it has been estimated 
that by 1980 the power industry will require 
one-sixth of total freshwater flows from the 
entire land mass of the United States for 
cooling purposes.” 

The great quantities of water are needed 
to cool reactor components, but don’t ac- 
tually come in contact with radioactivity, In 
the case of the plant being constructed on 
the Chesapeake Bay, the water will be used 
to condense steam that operates turbines 
back into liquid so it can be recycled through 
the plant. 

White said, "There is serious debate as to 
the extent of damage thermal pollution can 
cause with many in the utility industry 
pointing to the experience of existing atomic 
plants to show the lack of significant dele- 
terious effects. However, with the great in- 
crease in use of nuclear generation ... we 
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cannot afford to wait until many more plants 
are built before action is taken to determine 
what impact heated cooling water will have, 
and how we can avoid undesirable effects.” 

Ecologist Davis points out that the experi- 
ence of one plant in a body of water can- 
not be used to illustrate what will happen 
in another body of water. 

“There are too many variables,” he said. 
“Water temperature varies for one thing, and 
sometimes a degreee or two makes the dif- 
ference.” 

He said in a paper for the AEC that “it 
is certain that the release of large quantities 
of heat to an environment will induce altera- 
tion, sometimes with profound changes in 
the local flora and fauna.” 

“Paleoecological studies indicate that vast 
plant and animal communities have devel- 
oped, flourished and perished in the past in 
phase with, and probably in response to, 
small, persistent changes in temperature. 
Even the great glaciers of the past ages are 
believed to have been caused by climatic 
temperature shifts of but a few degrees. 

“Under some conditions an increase of only 
a degree or two may cause profound changes 
in the species composition, with those species 
less tolerant of the higher temperature either 
reduced in number, or eliminated. . . . in 
aquatic environments, temperature changes 
trigger migration and spawning of both in- 
vertebrates and fishes. Temperature controls 
the hatching of all eggs, the emergence of 
aquatic insects, the continuance or cessation 
of parthenogenetic reproduction, the multi- 
plication rates of plankton organisms and 
many other activities .. . aquatic organisms 
generally have narrower limits of tolerance to 
temperature extremes than most land forms.” 

In his Pittsburgh speech, Davis also pointed 
out that it is possible for benefits to be 
derived from temperature increases. 

He said there are places where “warm water 
in effect is being used for irrigation in aqua- 
culture.” He cited an instance in Japanese 
waters in which oysters were not spawning 
because the water was too cold. The oyster 
beds were “irrigated” with warm water and 
went into production, 

In his paper, he said “spawning of oysters 
and many other mollusks is triggered by no 
more than a one-degree change in tempera- 
ture. Some fish and other animals, particu- 
larly in cold-water environments, are at- 
tracted to areas of warm water. Although this 
may benefit the angler, there are unanswered 
questions about the ultimate result of luring 
animals away from their normal habitat to 
live with a higher metabolic rate in restricted 
warmer sites.” 

Broadening the scope of his observations, 
Davis said “biological accumulation of radio- 
nuclides or poisonous industrial and agri- 
cultural wastes from a contaminated aquatic 
environment is strongly influenced by water 
temperature. In general, the rate of uptake 
increases with rising temperature. 

“Warm water lessens the capacity of waters 
to assimilate organic wastes, since oxygen 
solubility decreases with increased water 
temperature. Some of the important diseases 
of marine and fresh-water fishes and of 
marine shellfishes appear to flourish at high- 
er temperature.” 

Existing Maryland standards for the Cal- 
vert Cliffs area of the Chesapeake Bay stip- 
ulate that the water drawn out, used to cool 
and then discharged back into the Bay not 
exceed 90 degrees when it is returned—and 
it cannot be more than 10 degrees warmer 
than it was when it was taken out. 

The Baltimore Gas and Electric Co., build- 
er of the plant, is making its plans based on 
this standard. 

The company admits that it has no idea 
what effect the plant operation will have on 
the Bay, but has hired Dr. Ruth Patrick, an 
ecologist with the Philadelphia Academy of 
Sciences, to conduct a continuing study of 
the situation. 
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Company spokesmen say that if Dr. Pat- 
rick discovers that anything harmful is hap- 
pening to the Bay and its environs as a re- 
sult of plant operations changes will be 
made. Opponents of the plant maintain that 
corrective measures could come too late. 

The Bay's environs take in a lot of terri- 
tory, in the view of Dr. Clifford Beck, the 
AEC’s deputy director of regulation. 

In addition to the two-unit plant being 
built at Calvert Cliffs, he cites a two-unit 
plant under construction at Surry on Hog 
Island, Va., in the James River, which emp- 
ties into the Bay near its mouth on the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

One plant is producing electricity at Peach 
Bottom, Pa., and two more are under con- 
struction. A plant also is under construction 
at Three Mile Island, Pa., and one is proposed 
at Susequehanna in Salem Township. All 
of these are on the Susquehanna River, which 
flows into the Chesapeake Bay at Havre de 
Grace. 

Another plant is operating at Shipping- 
port, Pa., and others are under construction 
and proposed in New Jersey, Beck pointed 
out. 

The only other parts of the country where 
there are similar, but not as extensive, con- 
centrations are in New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Vermont and Maine, Michigan 
and Northern Illinois, 

No evidence has yet been produced of 
deleterious effects on the Bay but Del. For- 
nos, in his protest to the AEC about the 
construction permit for the Calvert Cliffs 
plant, cited troubles in Florida. 

In a letter to the AEC chairman, Dr. Glenn 
T. Seaborg, Fornos said he had recently vis- 
ited the Turkey Point generating plant of the 
Florida Power and Light Co. on Biscayne Bay 
and that “hot water” discharged from the 
plant “killed shellfish, algae and crabs in a 
300-acre area...” 

The existing plant there is fossil-fueled 
but the company has two nuclear plants un- 
der construction, which would produce much 
more heat than fossil plants. 

Fornos told Dr. Seaborg: “I hope that you 
will see fit to call a special meeting of all 
agencies concerned to make sure that the 
public is protected before it is too late. We 
cannot afford, for temporary economic gain, 
to destroy this great body of water (Chesa- 
peake Bay) on which so many of us depend.” 


NUCLEAR POWER PLANTS SEEN LOSING 
ADVANTAGE 
(By Hal Willard) 

Lee C. White, out-going chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, believes “the eco- 
nomic advantage that nuclear generation (of 
electricity) once appeared to have is begin- 
ning to look like a mirage.” 

In a speech before the American Nuclear 
Society in Seattle last month, White said 
“wildly fluctuating and rapidly escalating 
costs could cause a fiscal frustration that 
could act as a breaking influence upon the 
increase of nuclear capacity, but, perhaps 
more important to the ultimate customer, 
will have to be soon recognized in utilities’ 
rate structures. 

The number of electric utility companies 
seeking nuclear power plants began a con- 
tinuing upsurge a few years ago and con- 
sistently out-paced Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion predictions of the demand. But in re- 
cent months, White said, “there has been a 
reversal” in the trend. 

Robert W. Davies, chief mechanical en- 
gineer of the Baltimore Gas and Electric Co., 
which is building a nuclear plant on the 
Chesapeake Bay at Calvert Cliffs, said several 
weeks ago that strict standards on design, 
construction and safety required by the AEC 
were making it economically more difficult to 
construct nuclear plants. 

The whole idea of nuclear plants, of 
course, is that electricity can be generated 
in greater quantity for less money with nu- 
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clear fuel as opposed to fossil fuel, such as 
gas and coal. 

White went on to point out that “some 
nuclear plants have been cancelled, options 
for nuclear units have been dropped and, in 
many cases, utilities are ordering fossil- 
fueled plants as cushions against expected 
delays of nuclear plants that they have on 
order.” 

White said, however, that because the de- 
mand for electricity doubles every 10 years, 
it is “unlikely that the power industry is 
going to continue the trend .. . away from 
nuclear power unless the problems prove in- 
surmountable.” 

He illustrated the financial problem utili- 
ties face by citing a nuclear unit under con- 
struction at Peach Bottom, Pa., whose cost 
was estimated in December, 1966, at $138,- 
410,000, In April 1969, the figure had risen 
to $163,050,000. 

A major factor in rising costs is delays in 
construction of nuclear units, White said. 

Planning, design and construction of a 
nuclear plant takes several years to begin 
with and any delays along the line auto- 
matically are costly. White said “it has been 
estimated” that it costs nearly $1 million 
“for every month of delay” for a plant the 
size of the Calvert Cliffs one. 

And White pointed out that “serious prob- 
lems have arisen in the construction of nu- 
clear units. Thus, minute cracks in castings 
and defects in welds have forced delays in 
units such as Oyster Creek (in New Jersey). 
These problems seem to have resulted from 
human error which could have been avoided 
with proper care. The matter of quality as- 
surance is particularly critical at this point 
in time when a number of new and larger 
units are being constructed. 

“Because of delays already experienced 
and because of demands for early completion, 
there may be a temptation to hurry a job 
along,” White said. 

He sald “recent defects may well be what 
triggered the AEC’s action in proposing 
quality assurance guidelines” to Congress. 

White said the nuclear industry may just 
be experiencing “growing pains” but “we 
have the right and the duty to express alarm 
when a major manufacturer... revealed 
that it has been forced to seek sub-con- 
tractors to complete much delayed work .. .” 

“The record of the nuclear industry with 
regard to safety is a commendable one which 
I trust will not be compromised in the haste 
to build newer and bigger units,” he said. 

White also spoke about the problem of 
“unavoidable emissions of radioactivity into 
the air and cooling water. Iam not convinced 
that the industry has adequately responded 
to those critics who have charged that there 
is a long-term hazard from the cumulative 
effects of such emissions .. . 

“We certainly cunnot afford to wait until 
problems manifest themselves before correc- 
tive action is taken.” 


TAX SUPPORTED DISCRIMINATION 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the present administration has estab- 
lished a new Office of Minority Business 
Enterprise to funnel tax dollars only to 
Negro enterprises a serious question 
arises as to the legality of the operation 
since it can but perpetuate segregation. 
Further, the announced purpose of this 
Federal bureau is to pour out tax money 
in favor of one race at the expense of the 
other minorities. 
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This is a discriminatory operation be- 
ing conducted by our Government which 
clearly is not in compliance with current 
decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court, the 
Civil Rights Act, and previous opinions 
of the Attorney General’s office. 

Mr. Speaker, I include news clippings 
on the Office of Minority Business Enter- 
prises and the operation of the SBA in 
Washington, D.C. following these re- 
marks: 

[From the Evening Star, July 9, 1969] 


FEDERAL GRANTS GIVEN To Spur MINORITY 
BUSINESS 


The Nixon administration has announced 
the first efforts of its new Office of Minority 
Business Enterprise—grants from several 
agencies to stimulate new private credit and 
technical aid. 

The one-year grants, announced yesterday 
by Commerce Secretary Maurice Stans, in- 
clude $200,000 to Howard University for es- 
tablishment of a National Institute for Mi- 
nority Business Education. 

Another $200,000 in what Stans called “ad- 
ministrative money” is being given to the 
National Bankers Association, a Negro group, 
for creation of a locally supported “credit 

ool.” 

And the Rev. Leon Sullivan of Philadelphia 
is getting $65,000—disclosed a few days ago— 
to help establish in 13 cities Negro-owned 
shopping centers like his successful Progress 
Plaza. 


[From the Washington Post, July 7, 1969] 


Rior LEGACY: BLACK Firms—SBA Loans EN- 
ABLE ENTERPRISES To BLOOM IN SCARRED 
AREAS 

(By Vincent Paka) 


Many of the Washington ghetto business 
areas that lay torn and charred after the riots 
of April, 1968, are now budding with strug- 
gling businesses. In greater numbers than 
ever before, they are black owned and oper- 
ated. 

The crucial boost for many new black 
businessmen in these areas has been the 
technical and financial aid of the 16-year-old 
Small Business Administration. Most of these 
black men and women lacked the capital, and 
sometimes management expertise, to get 
started without assistance. 

Many new black businessmen praise SBA, 
saying “there’s no other way” for blacks 
with little capital to own businesses. 

Some have criticized SBA policies and 
methods of lending capital and then making 
constant security checks on their borrowers. 

John Waller, 43, a retired Navy Printing 
Office worker, opened Audrey’s Soul Haven 
Record Shop on riot-scarred 14th Street nw. 
just before Christmas. He said he got an SBA 
loan after more than six months of appli- 
cations and interviews. 

Waller is one of 71 minority group busi- 
nessmen, nearly all of whom are black, in 
Washington who have received loans from 
SBA totaling $1.55 million since October, 
1968. The smaller was $4000, and the largest 
was $301,000 to the Pitts Motor Hotel, at 1451 
Belmont st. nw. 

“The first thing it takes is the desire to 
work for yourself,” Waller said. 

“Then you go to SBA—you decide to be 
successful and, that way, pay the money you 
borrow back,” Waller said. 

When a would-be businessman or woman 
comes to the local SBA office, at 1405 I st. nw., 
two of the SBA personnel he might meet are 
Edward C. Neal and Linda Tolbert. They are 
called minority enterprise representatives 
and specialize in helping persons like Waller 
get financing from SBA and local banks, to 
begin their businesses. 

Neal said, “We basically need a business 
proposal and a financial and personal resume. 
We help them (financing applicants) com- 
pile the information. From this we can get 
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@ general idea about the chances for success 
of the business.” 

Neal said some applicants have trouble 
getting all the information needed, mainly 
because “they have not kept adequate rec- 
ords.” He said this difficulty often delays 
financing decisions. 

Waller said this had been one of his prob- 
lems when he sought the loan for his record 
shop. 

“We go steps farther in assistance,” Neal 
said. “We've developed some fill-in-the- 
blanks forms to help the person develop the 
information. If a guy can’t fill these in, you 
really wonder if he has the potential to oper- 
ate a business.” 

Neal said once all the information is sub- 
mitted, he and other SBA representatives 
review it for its “chance of success at the 
banks,” and shape it into a formal applica- 
tion. He said many applications are refused 
here for reasons such as “too little capital 
and no business experience.” The application 
then goes to management assistance office, 
which reviews it and interviews the appli- 
cant to determine “the applicant’s business 
aptitude and knowledge,” Neal said. 

The Black Economic Development Council 
to SBA charged in May that the annual total 
number of loans to minorities at that time 
was down from 6500 to 3700 since the change 
in presidential administration. 

“You just can't put everybody in busi- 
ness,” according to Neal. He said his office 
looks for know-how in areas like pricing, 
marketing, inventory control, personnel and 
the individual’s familiarity with his industry. 

A decision is then made by the manage- 
ment assistance office about the applicant’s 
potential ability to run a business, Neal said 
the chances of favorable action on an appli- 
cation are good once it has reached this 
point. Most, he said, are given a “reasonable 
likelihood of success” if the applicant is suc- 
cessfully enrolled in a management training 
program. 

Waller said he took a course in manage- 
ment skills at Georgetown University for 
three hours a night, once or twice a week for 
six weeks when he was informed of this 
management office decision on his applica- 
tion. 

“You get a lot of insight and bookstuff out 
of the course—but what you need is the prac- 
tical experience,” Waller said. 

SBA gives up to a 90 per cent guarantee on 
loans made by banks to applicants it ap- 
proves, Neal said. 

SBA has been criticized for sending minor- 
ity group applicants into the same banking 
system that frustrated their previous efforts 
to get loans. 

But Neal said that, 24 of SBA’s 71 loans 
to predominently black businesses in Wash- 
ington involved guaranteed bank loans total- 
ing more than $700,000 from seven Washing- 
ton banks. He said banks were becoming 
“increasingly cooperative” and were involved 
in the vast majority of the financing done 
by SBA in recent months. 

The present $335,000 per person SBA loan 
maximum was not set by Congress until last 
August, Neal said. Before then, $25,000 was 
the maximum. 

The amount of capital required of the ap- 
plicant has also changed from a $1 to $1 
matching requirement in 1958 to “15 per cent 
or a reasonable amount” capital commit- 
ment now, Neal said. He said SBA found that 
businessmen with a “sizeable stake” in their 
business from their own money would make 
an extra effort to succeed. 

“In a way you play the white man’s game 
when you borrow money from him,” John 
Waller said. 

He said he felt a “great pressure” to get 
his loan repaid. 

“It’s like a leash around my neck,” he 
said, “I wish I’d had my own money to start 
the business.” 

Neal said SBA has, within the last few 
months, begun to follow up loans with visits 
and monthly inspections of the books of the 
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businesses of loan recipients. He said the 
visits and checks are aimed at “diagnosing 
problems” in the businesses before they be- 
come serious, and are proving successful. 

“His first year he’s (the new black busi- 
nessman) subject to all the mistakes in the 
world in that business,” John Walker said, 
“He should go ahead on and do his thing.” 

Waller said he initially hired too many 
employes at too high a salary, endangering 
the financial position of his business. Be- 
cause of this, he said he was only able to 
take $49 a week from the business in profits 
the first few months and he used his retire- 
ment check to “make ends meet.” 

“I’ve made some mistakes, I'll admit it, 
but I’ve learned from them—now I want to 
get up off my knees,” Waller said. 

He said he sometimes feels harassed by 
the visits and checks made by SBA. Some 
of the other SBA-assisted black business own- 
ers in the area say that, except for a yearly 
check of their books, SBA has not visited 
them. 

But Waller said, “I’m going to hang in 
here and make this work, It’s beginning to 
go smoother now.” 

Waller said he built the shelves and pan- 
els in the shop, as well as the sound system 
and record demonstration booths. He admits 
that competing with the prices of down- 
town shops is “very hard.” 

Ruby Smith, 44, has owned and operated 
Ruby’s Women’s Apparel Shop up the street 
from Audrey’s Soul Haven for the last eight 
months. Her SBA loan, like those of other 
“minority” group loan recipients recently, 
was made under the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 and the Minority Entrepeneur- 
ship Act of 1968. 

She said she got her business experience 
working in her mother’s women’s wear shop 
at 14th and U Streets nw, Children and 
women from the neighborhood stop by her 
compactly organized shop and talk about the 
schools, their problems, or just to sit for a 
while. 

“They call it a neighborhood store and 
that's what I wanted,” she said. 

Reginald Hart, owner of Hart Shoes, said 
he’s been working in the shoe industry “ever 
since I graduated from high school.” Before 
he got an SBA loan more than three years 
ago, he worked for a large national shoe store 
chain as a store manager. 

When he received his initial loan of 
$25,000—before the limit was raised—he 
knew “it Just wasn’t enough.” He said he was 
in financial trouble within a few months be- 
cause of too little capital, and could find no 
other funds, even from SBA, since he had 
committed most of what he owned as col- 
lateral earlier. 

“In a way a civil disorder saved me,” Hart 
said. 

His store at 14th and Irving Street nw. 
was destroyed in the riots. By the time he 
was ready to apply for refinancing the loan 
limits had been raised. He said he was able 
to get a loan of “several thousand” dollars 
more to reopen several hundred yards north 
on 14th Street. 

Hart said he still had pre-riot bills to pay 
and, even with insurance, he was in debt at 
his second opening, seven months ago. But 
within six months, he said he got the store 
on an even keel, and is now expanding to 
Coral Hills, Md. in a partnership with several 
other business men. 


BAYVILLE’S 50TH JUBILEE 
HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, Bayville, 
N.Y., which I am privileged to represent 
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here in Congress is in the midst of its 
jubilee program marking its 50th anni- 
versary as a village. Since it has con- 
tributed a great deal to the development 
of Long Island and stands as a fine 
example of community cooperation and 
concern, I would like to bring to my col- 
leagues attention this community, which 
like so many other communities, embod- 
ies our high national ideals. 

Without our many small towns, Amer- 
ica could not have grown and proven 
herself to be such a tower of ideals and 
opportunities. For villages like Bayville 
embody determination, concern, civic ac- 
tion and a wealth of other vitally im- 
portant components which create an 
atmosphere conducive to the continua- 
tion of American prosperity. 

Originally, Bayville was a resort town, 
a choice Long Island vacation spot for 
those who wished to escape the hustle 
and bustle of the city, 35 miles away. 
Gradually, as its exceptional reputation 
spread, the resort qualities of Bayville 
attracted increasing numbers of perma- 
nent residents. In effect, it was not too 
long before the village had a distinct 
community spirit. 

Among the many persons who have 
helped to foster this strong sense of duty 
and civic concern, is Bayville’s highly ca- 
pable and resourceful mayor, Duncan 
Sterling, Jr. As a 32-year resident of the 
village, he has given a great deal toward 
the shaping of Bayville. 

Elected in 1962, as the first inde- 
pendent candidate to win the mayoralty 
race, his years in office have been 
marked with many causes and many 
important achievements for Bayville. 
Mayor Sterling’s tenacity, ability, and 
concern, I might add, also prompted his 
term from November 1966 to June 1968 
as first president of the North Shore 
Joint Mayors Committee and his recent 
election as first vice president of the Vil- 
lage Officials Association of Nassau 
County. Evidently, both his colleagues 
and area residents realize the ability and 
dedication of Mayor Sterling. 

His years in office have contained a 
myriad of efforts to maintain the unique 
qualities of Bayville. Of these battles, the 
most important one has been his fight to 
save the village from pending burial 
from the proposed bridge between Oys- 
ter Bay and Rye. In his fight to prevent 
this unjustified encroachment, he has 
been the highly articulate and conscien- 
tious spokesman for the village. 

Although Bayville, once a sleepy com- 
munity, has grown by leaps and bounds 
and now embraces every conceivable 
convenience for its residents, it has 
managed to maintain its charm. This 
charm, moreover, still attracts citizens 
from all over the island to its beaches. 

Mayor Sterling has left his imprint on 
this fine community, and undeniably 
this community has left its imprint on 
the mind’s eye of those persons fortu- 
nate enough to have spent time there. 
Prosperous, yet striving to do better, the 
Village is a fine place to vacation, a fine 
place to raise children, and a fine place 
to exercise the ideals and dreams that 
one possesses. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
express my congratulations and best 
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wishes to all the residents of Bayville. I 
am quite sure that in the future this ex- 
ceptional Long Island community will 
continue to shine with its strong bonds 
of community pride and its singular 
charm. 


OAK RIDGE AND ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION DEVELOPING RE- 
SEARCH CENTER TO ASSIST IN 
SOLUTION OF URBAN PROBLEMS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
we are all aware of the vastly expanding 
peacetime uses of atomic energy with 
great emphasis on the production of 
electricity to serve our cities and rural 
areas. 

In this connection Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
the atomic city, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, through the Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory, are rapidly assuming 
major importance as a research center 
to assist in the solution of the problems 
of our cities. 

While many think of atomic energy 
primarily as a means of destruction of 
cities, the fact is that much of the work 
at Oak Ridge today is devoted to sav- 
ing our cities and to assisting mankind 
in many peacetime areas. 

Great breakthroughs may be impend- 
ing as scientists at Oak Ridge study the 
application of nuclear power and related 
technology to these problems. 

In this connection and at my request 
I have been provided with a report by 
the Oak Ridge National Laboratory on 
the progress being made in various re- 
search projects. 

This research points to the possibility 
of entire cities being heated by waste 
heat radiated by nuclear powerplants, to 
the disposal of refuse and trash through 
disintegration, and to the development 
of a robot machine which will dig tun- 
nels, including automatic installation of 
hydraulic tunnel linings, among other 
projects. 

In addition in cooperation with the 
University of Tennessee, the Atomic 
Energy Commission and Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory have initiated a proj- 
ect with Department of Housing and 
Urban Development assistance to analyze 
the outmigration from our smaller com- 
munities and the resulting intensifica- 
tion of problems in our big cities and 
metropolitan areas. The possibilities of 
decentralization of population and in- 
dustry will also be studied. 

In this connection I want to commend 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory for their partnership for 
progress in urban research. 

The full progress report on these re- 
search projects is placed in the RECORD 
herewith because of the interest of my 
colleagues and the American people in 
the problems of our cities. 

The report follows: 
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URBAN RESEARCH PROGRESS REPORT 
URBAN USE OF WASTE HEAT 


At the Oak Ridge National Laboratory of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development is 
supporting the study of ways to reduce the 
pollution of our air and waters from electric 
generating plants. Much of the contamina- 
tion in the air and most of the heat in our 
rivers and lakes are produced when coal and 
oil are burned for heating or for electrical 
production. 

Nuclear fueled electrical plants do not con- 
tribute smoke or fumes and are therefore a 
partial solution to the dirty air problem, 
However, these plants, like coal and oil-fired 
power plants, produce large quantities of 
waste heat which is normally discharged to 
rivers or lakes. Unfortunately, most of the 
rivers and lakes in the United States are ap- 
proaching the limit on the amount of heated 
water they can carry away, especially in warm 
weather, without damaging the plants, ani- 
mals, and fish living in these waters. 

The Oak Ridge National Laboratory is 
studying several ways to make use of the 
heat instead of throwing it away. As an ex- 
ample, if the power plant can be built in or 
close to the city, the waste heat can be piped 
throughout the city to provide a central heat- 
ing and cooling system. It can be used for 
industrial process heating to replace the 
boilers in many factories, and it can be used 
to purify the sewage and waste water of the 
city. 

During the past year ORNL has completed 
preliminary studies of central heating and 
cooling which indicate that large power 
plants designed for the dual purpose of pro- 
ducing electricity and heat can provide heat- 
ing and cooling at large savings compared 
to the systems now operating in large cities. 
If these savings are used to pay for additional 
piping for distributing the heat, it appears 
that the pipelines could be extended to pro- 
vide heating and cooling for the high density 
residential areas of cities instead of just the 
business districts, thus eliminating the thou- 
sands of individual fuel burning systems 
which contribute so much air pollution in 
the cities. 

In a study of waste water purification for 
reuse, it was concluded that the evaporation 
of waste waters is likely to be economically 
competitive with other recycling processes 
and that experimental work should be ini- 
tiated on several operational problems. 

Such “energy centers” producing an 
abundance of low-cost electricity and heat 
can also be a valuable resource for new and 
developing cities because they can provide 
incentives for the location of a variety of 
industrial plants and also serve the residen- 
tial and municipal needs. In coastal loca- 
tions, where irrigated agriculture is prac- 
ticed, the energy center of the city could also 
make very large quantities of fresh water; 
with the waste heat, and in cold regions 
heating for large-scale greenhouse agricul- 
ture could be provided. 

These studies in progress at the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory make use of technical 
capabilities developed by the AEC to help 
solve a nation’s urban problems. 


TECHNOLOGICAL IMPROVEMENT OF REFUSE 


Collection and disposal of a city’s solid 
waste is a problem that increases in magni- 
tude and costs every year. It has been esti- 
mated that the current production of solid 
wastes in the United States is about 5 pounds 
per person per day. This figure is expected to 
rise to about 8 pounds per person per day in 
1980. Thus the annual production of solid 
waste in 1980 would be 340 million tons for 
& population of 235 million people. These 
figures do not include 550 million tons per 
year of agricultural residues, 1.5 billion tons 
per year of animal wastes, or 1.1 billion tons 
per year of mining wastes. At the present time 
it is estimated that over 3.5 billion tons of 
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solid waste are generated in the United States 
every year. 

Currently over 4.5 billion dollars are spent 
each year for the collection and disposal of 
urban and industrial solid wastes (not in- 
cluding sanitary waste). Approximately 80 
percent of this cost is for collection. In a re- 
cent survey, 166 cities reported that 12.4 mil- 
lion tons of solid waste were collected at a 
cost of 217 million dollars or nearly 18 dol- 
lars per ton. In general, the larger the city 
the larger the unit cost of collection (cities 
above 500,000, paid nearly $24 per ton for 
collection) . 

Not only does trash collection cost more in 
larger cities, there are the additional prob- 
lems in densely populated areas of traffic con- 
gestion, litter, and noise. In New York City in 
1966 there were 2700 private and 1800 munic- 
ipal refuse trucks in operation. For the en- 
tire United States it is estimated that there 
are at least 150,000 trucks in use. If the vol- 
ume of solid waste continues to increase and 
if handling methods do not improve, around 
275,000 collection trucks would be operating 
on roads and streets in the United States in 
1980, greatly increasing congestion and other 
difficulties. 

One possible solution to the problem of 
refuse collection in high-density urban areas 
would be to move the waste collection system 
underground. This could be done by grind- 
ing and slurry transport in underground 
pipelines. A possible further refinement to 
this system would be to destroy the organic 
fraction of the waste which could simplify 
the pumping system and perhaps allow use 
of existing sanitary sewer systems. Such 
treatment could be achieved by use of a wet- 
oxidation process similar to that currently 
being used by several cities for sewage sludge. 
In this process combustible waste material is 
reduced to a sterile inorganic residue by ox- 
idizing it at several hundred degrees and 
several hundred pounds per square inch in 
the presence of water and air or oxygen. 

Studies are currently underway on this 
concept for the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, by scientists at the 
USAEC’s Oak Ridge National Laboratory. Pre- 
vious studies at Oak Ridge have considered 
the application of wet-oxidation to the proc- 
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essing of nuclear reactor fuels. Thus nu- 
clear technology may help solve some of the 
current U.S. urban problems. 


SYSTEMS ANALYSIS OF TUNNELING 


The Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment has the mission of improving the 
quality of urban areas, to make our cities 
more attractive places in which to live. Some 
of the most urgent physical problems relate 
to the need for reducing surface congestion 
and eliminating pollution of our land, water, 
and alr. 

The present systems of service and utility 
lines within our cities are often designed 
without coordination. What public utilities 
are autonomous and have traditions of in- 
dependence which reduce meaningful co- 
operation with other utilities. Buried service 
lines are normally installed singly from sur- 
face excavations. The entire system of util- 
ities is generally an extremely complicated 
maze of overlapping and intertwining in- 
dividual systems. Integration of these sepa- 
rate utilities in service tunnels, sized to al- 
low all utilities to be assembled for ease of 
installation, maintenance, and replacement 
offers many advantages. It could reduce, or 
eliminate, interruptions of normal surface 
activities. It could result in safer and more 
economical utilities because of the oppor- 
tunity for routine inspections and effective 
preventive maintenance. 

In spite of these advantages, urban tun- 
nels are expensive to design and build. The 
Atomic Energy Commission, through its Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, is engaged, in an 
analysis for HUD of the problems of decreas- 
ing the cost of urban tunneling and reduc- 
ing the time between conception and com- 
pletion. Each of the various tunnel com- 
ponents are being examined to establish: 
(1) the most advanced methods and tech- 
niques which have been used and the 
prospects for improving these through re- 
search and development; (2) the present 
range of costs and times associated with each 
component to indicate where research and 
development efforts can provide the most im- 
provement; (3) the research programs now 
in progress or being planned within univer- 
sities, government agencies and private in- 
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dustry which may iead to significant ad- 
vances; and (4) an evaluation of alternate 
methods and procedures which, while not 
now commercially competitive, have suffi- 
cient potential to warrant research and de- 
velopment. The specific objective of the total 
analysis is to determine what research and 
development efforts should be initiated, en- 
couraged or supported by HUD is order to as- 
sure the attainment of specific urban goals 
within rapidly developing tunneling tech- 
nology. Part of the problem is the need for 
an improved understanding of the specific 
problems of tunneling in the cities: the types 
of underground environment to be encoun- 
tered (i.e. soil, clay, rock, water, etc.); the 
need for mieans of detecting unknown pipes 
and other sensitive obstructions; and the re- 
quirements for small diameter tunnels with 
rather sharp turns to follow city rights-of- 
way. 

Preliminary work on this project indicates 
that it should be possible to develop an auto- 
matic, remotely controlled machine which 
can dig tunnels and line them in any kind 
of terrain. This concept is based on a new 
method of cutting rock using high pressure 
water jets. Results of experiments at ORNL 
on sandstone, limestone and granite suggests 
that any rock can be cut employing ordinary 
water. The pressure required for efficient 
operation depends upon the nature and prop- 
erties of the rock being cut, In general this 
will range from about 5000 psi upward. After 
cutting the rock, the spent water could also 
be used to hydraulically transport the cut- 
tings out of the tunnel. By incorporating the 
newer techniques of installing concrete lin- 
ings hydraulically, operation could be made 
self contained and automatic. 

Development of such a machine could pro- 
vide a means of boring pipelines and digging 
utility tunnels of three feet or more in diam- 
eter three to ten times as fast as by present 
tunneling methods. This could reduce the 
cost of tunneling by as much as a factor of 
ten over present costs and make it as eco- 
nomical to dig sewers and other utility tun- 
nels in cities by tunneling rather than by the 
most common cut-and-cover methods. Such 
a development could help improve the qual- 
ity of life in our cities, 
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The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m. and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Reverend Charles L. Warren, D.D., 
executive director, Council of Churches 
of Greater Washington, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal Spirit, who art life, light, and 
love, descend upon this body of legisla- 
tors, who are the representatives of peo- 
ple across the life of our commonwealth, 
and make them conscious of the grave 
conditions facing our Nation and the na- 
tions of the world. 

We are grateful for the opportunities 
afforded us in this land. Let us not accept 
them casually, but with the understand- 
ing that God makes all things possible. 
With these gifts are responsibilities to 
provide for the common good of every 
man. 

Bless and strengthen the leadership of 
our Nation and the nations of the world. 
Men and women grope in darkness, 
searching for light. Little children 
struggle to live in the midst of poverty 
and blight—a nation of people longingly 
strive for the abundant life. 

We beseech Thee to let justice run 
down like a mighty stream flowing 


through every valley and plain on the 
face of the earth. 

Send us, O God, out of these uncertain 
days into the dawn of a new day of 
hope. 

In the name of the one true God and 
Father. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, July 10, 1969, be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his 


secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the President 
pro tempore laid before the Sen- 


ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 4284. An act to authorize appropria- 


tions to carry out the Standard Reference 
Data Act; and 


H.R.11702. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to improve and extend 
the provisions relating to assistance to medi- 


cal libraries and related instrumentalities, 
and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred, as 
indicated: 
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H.R. 4284. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to carry out the Standard Reference 
Data Act; to the Committee on Commerce. 

H.R. 11702. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to improve and extend the 
provisions relating to assistance to medical 
libraries and related instrumentalities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order previously entered, the Chair 
now recognizes the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH) for 1 hour. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With 
the understanding that the time is not 
to be charged to the time of the Senator 
from Idaho? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, Mr. President. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Nos. 285 and 286. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROTECTING THE RIGHTS OF THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, S. 2173 
has been unanimously reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary and is now 
on the calendar under the designation 
Order No. 285. 

The bill clarifies the provision of the 
act sought to be amended relating to the 
prosecution rights of reservation Indians. 

The distinguished Senators from New 
Mexico (Mr, ANDERSON and Mr. Mon- 
TOYA) are vitally interested in the bill. 
They have asked me to request unani- 
mous consent that they be listed as co- 
sponsors of the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senators from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON and Mr. Montoya) be 
listed as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2173) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to prescribe penalties for certain 
acts of violence or intimidation, and for 
other purposes,” approved April 11, 1968. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No, 91-294), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to amend titles 
II and III of the act entitled “An act to pre- 
scribe penalties for certain acts of violence or 
intimidation, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved April 11, 1968 (25 U.S.C. 1302). This 
amendment is intended to make it plain that 
the provisions of title II of the 1968 act (25 
U.S.C. 1302) shall not be construed to affect 
any tribal property rights secured by law or 
treaty or to dilute the sovereignty of the 
tribal governments except to the extent of 
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the prohibitions set forth in the present sec- 
tion 202 of the 1968 act. The bill would also 
extend from July 1, 1968, until July 1, 1973, 
the deadline before which the Secretary of 
the Interior is required to complete the 
Model Code of Indian Offenses provided for 
in title III of the 1968 act, and would pro- 
vide that such Model Code would apply only 
to those Indian tribes that have adopted such 
code through the action of the body exercis- 
ing the legislative powers of the tribe. 


STATEMENT 


In 1961, the subcommittee began its pre- 
liminary investigation of the legal status of 
the Indian in America and the problems In- 
dians encounter when asserting constitu- 
tional rights in their relations with State, 
Federal, and tribal governments, This re- 
search, the first such study ever undertaken 
by Congress, demonstrated a clear need for 
further congressional inquiry and legislation. 

5. 961 through S. 968 and Senate Joint 
Resolution 40 of the 89th Congress were in- 
troduced in response to the findings of the 
subcommittee based on these hearings and 
investigations. 

After minor revisions in the original meas- 
ures, on May 23, 1967, Senator Ervin and 
others cosponsored S. 1843 through S, 1847 
and Senate Joint Resolution 87. Because ex- 
tensive hearings were held on similar meas- 
ures in the 89th Congress, no further hear- 
ings were necessary. 

These six separate proposals were consoli- 
dated into one omnibus Indian rights meas- 
ure (S. 1843) and it received unanimous ap- 
proval of the Senate on December 7, 1967, 
after which it was sent to the House of Rep- 
resentatives where no action was taken. 

Titles II through VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1968 (Public Law 90-284) contain the 
provisions of 8. 1843, the Indian rights bill, 
These titles were added as an amendment to 
H.R. 2516, the administration’s civil rights 
bill of 1968, which was signed into Public 
Law on April 11, 1968. 

Briefly, these titles provide the following 
protections for Indians in their relationships 
with Indian tribes: 


TITLE II 


Title II constitutes a bill of rights for 
American Indians. It provides that Indian 
tribes exercising powers of self-government 
shall be subject to many of the same limita- 
tions and restraints that are imposed on 
Federal, State, and local government by the 
Constitution of the United States. It thus 
assures adequate protection of the basic 
rights of individual Indians who are mem- 
bers of tribes whose tribal constitutions now 
permit governmental action that would be 
unconstitutional if undertaken by Federal, 
State, or local government. 


TITLE III 


Title III directs the Secretary of the In- 
terior to prepare and recommend to the Con- 
gress a model code governing the administra- 
tion of justice by courts of Indian offenses 
on Indian reservations. 


TITLE Iv 


Title IV repeals section 7 of Public Law 
83-280 which confers civil and criminal juris- 
diction over Indian country to certain States 
and gives consent to all other States to as- 
sume jurisdiction at any time. Title IV re- 
peals this section and permits States to 
assert civil and criminal jurisdiction in In- 
dian country only after acquiring the con- 
sent of the tribes in the State. 

TITLE V 

Title V amends the Major Crimes Act of 
1885 by adding the crime of “assault result- 
ing in serious bodily injury,” to the list of 
serious crimes (murder, manslaughter, rape, 
incest, assault with intent to kill, assault 
with a dangerous weapon, arson, burglary, 
robbery, embezzlement and larceny) which, 
under that act, can be prosecuted in Fed- 
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eral courts although committed by an In- 
dian in Indian country. 


TITLE VI 


Title VI remedies the problems Indian 
tribes have had in securing Interior Depart- 
ment approval of contracts for legal assist- 
ance by providing that if an application made 
by a tribe for approval of contracts for the 
employment of legal counsel is neither ap- 
proved nor denied by the Secretary or by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs within 90 
days of the date of filing, approval is deemed 
to have been granted. 


TITLE vit 


Title VII authorizes and directs the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to revise and publish on 
a current annual basis Senate Document No, 
319, 58th Congress, containing treaties, laws, 
Executive orders and regulations relating to 
Indian affairs, to compile and maintain on 
an annual basis the official opinions of the 
Solicitor of the Department of the Interior 
relating to Indian affairs, and to prepare a 
revised edition of the treatise entitled “Fed- 
eral Indian Law.” 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION: S. 2173 


The present bill deals only with titles II 
and III of the Civil Rights Act of 1968. Since 
its enactment, misapprehensions have arisen 
among individual Indians and Indian tribes 
that the two titles go beyond the language 
in which they are couched and affect rights 
of property of Indian tribes in tribal lands 
and abridge the powers of self-government 
of Indian tribes in a manner inconsistent 
with the language of titles. 

S. 2173 makes it plain that title II does not 
affect the property rights of any Indian tribe 
in its tribal lands or abridge any of the rights 
of self-government of any Indian tribe ex- 
cept to the extent of the prohibitions upon 
governmental action expressly set forth in 
title II. 

Also S. 2173 makes it clear that the model 
code enumerated in title III of the act will 
not become applicable to any tribe unless it 
is first adopted by the tribal council or other 
governing body of the tribe. 

These amendments were introduced as a 
result of hearings conducted in Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex., on April 11, 1969. At the re- 
quest of Senators Anderson and Montoya of 
New Mexico, the subcommittee afforded the 
Pueblos of New Mexico and opportunity to 
voice their apprehensions over the provisions 
of titles II and III of the 1968 Civil Rights 
Act. The Pueblos and other Indians and In- 
dian tribes testified that titles II and III 
affected purposes not intended by Congress 
and specifically that tribal sovereignty, prop- 
erty rights, and identity would be eroded by 
the implementation of the titles. These 
amendments are designed merely to obviate 
these misapprehensions of the Pueblos and 
other Indian tribes; as far as the committee 
is able to determine, there is no opposition 
to this measure. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

S. 2173 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
202 of title II of the Act entitled “An Act to 
prescribe penalties for certain acts of vio- 
lence or intimidation, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved April 11, 1968 (25 U.S.C. 
1802), is amended by inserting “(a)” be- 
tween “Src. 202.” and “No Indian tribe” and 
by adding after such section the following 
new subsection: 

“(b) Subsection (a) shall not be con- 
strued— 

"(1) to effect any rights in tribal lands 
secured to any Indian tribe by any law or 
treaty; 

“(2) to abridge the powers of self-govern- 
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ment of any Indian tribe except to the ex- 
tent specified in the prohibitions set out in 
subsection (a); 

(3) to affect any tribal law or custom of 
any Indian tribe regulating the selection of 
the officers, bodies, or tribunals by or 
through which the powers of self-govern- 
ment of the tribe are executed; 

“(4) to invalidate any tribal law or custom 
of any Indian tribe which is consistent with 
the prohibitions set out in subsection (a); or 

“(5) to deprive any Indian court of the 
power to impose in any case within its juris- 
diction any penalty or punishment sanc- 
tioned by tribal law or custom which does 
not constitute cruel and unusual punish- 
ment within the purview of paragraph 7 of 
subsection (a) or exceed the limits of pun- 
ishment as therein specified.” 

Sec. 2. That section 301 of title III of the 
Act entitled “An Act to prescribe penalties 
for certain acts of violence or intimidation, 
and for other purposes’’, approved April 11, 
1968 (25 U.S.C. 1311), is amended by sub- 
stituting “July 1, 1973” for “July 1, 1968” and 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “Notwithstanding any provi- 
sions of this section, no model code recom- 
mended to the Congress by the Secretary of 
the Interior pursuant to this section shall be 
applicable with respect to any Indian tribe 
unless the body exercising the legislative 
powers of the tribe has first adopted such 
code.” 


AGE LIMITS IN CONNECTION WITH 
APPOINTMENTS TO THE US. 
PARK POLICE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1686) relating to age limits in 
connection with appointments to the 
U.S. Park Police, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interior 


and Insular Affairs, with an amendment, 
in line 3, after the word “That” insert 
“notwithstanding the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 89-554 (80 Stat. 419, 5 U.S.C. 
3307)”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding the provisions of Public Law 
89-554 (80 Stat. 419, 5 U.S.C. 3307) the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
to determine and fix the minimum and max- 
imum limits of age within which original 
appointments to the United States Park 
Police may be made. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD an excerpt from the report (No. 
91-295), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Members of the Park Police force are re- 
cruited under the laws applicable to civil 
service. This includes a provision which pro- 
hibits the establishement of a maximum age 
limit for entrance on civil service. 

Police work is arduous work, carried on 
an around-the-clock basis in all kinds of 
weather. Older policemen use more sick leave 
than younger men. Those recruited at older 
ages retire after relatively short terms of 
service although there is a considerable in- 
vestment in their training. Further, the 
liberal allowances for police sick benefits, 
hospital and clinical care, and early retire- 
ment make the recruitment of Park Police 
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applicants without regard to their beginning 
age a heavy drain on the police budget. 

It is intended, under the discretion granted 
the Secretary of the Interior in S. 1686, to 
fix a maximum age for entry into Park Police 
duty in the 29- to 3l-year age range. 

This is now the situation in regard to 
Metropolitan Police, under authority given 
the District to “fix the minimum limits of 
age within which original appointments to 
the Metropolitan Police and Fire Departments 
may be made.” 

The committee is convinced that it will be 
in the interest of economy and the good of 
the Park Police force to give the Secretary 
the authority proposed in S. 1686. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar, 
beginning with “New Reports.” 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated, beginning with “New 
Reports.” 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Dr. Roger O. Egeberg, of 
California, to be an Assistant Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
sidered and confirmed. 


OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Hubert B. Heffner, of 
California, to be Deputy Director of the 
Office of Science and Technology. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
sidered and confirmed. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of William David McElroy, 
of Maryland, to be Director of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for a term of 
6 years. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
ered and confirmed. 


U.S. DISTRICT JUDGES 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations of 
U.S. district judges. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to read sundry nominations in the 
Department of Justice, 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 


BOARD OF PAROLE 


The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to read sundry nominations to the 
Board of Parole. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 
MONDAY, JULY 14 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of business today, the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon or: Monday next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
MONDAY, JULY 14, UNTIL 11 AM, 
JULY 15, 1969 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the business on Monday, July 
14, the Senate stand in adjournment un- 
til 11 a.m., Tuesday, July 15, 1969. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR MURPHY ON ‘TUESDAY, 
JULY 15 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the reading of the Journal on 
Tuesday, July 15, the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from California (Mr. Mur- 
par? be recognized for not to exceed 1 

our. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho for yield- 


ing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Idaho is now recognized 
for 1 hour. 

(At this point Mr. Young of Ohio as- 
sumed the chair.) 


TWO SENTINELS OF THE 
STATUS QUO 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, for all 
the immense physical power, the two 
dominant nations in the world—the 
United States and the Soviet Union— 
suffer from a neurotic sense of insecurity, 
although neither regards itself as being 
in imminent danger of attack by the 
other. At tremendous cost, their nuclear 
armories keep them at bay and, even if 
each were foolishly to add a new inven- 
tory of ABM missiles to the awesome 
stockpile, the delicate equilibrium will 
hold, leaving the two rivals in a state 
of chronic but only low-grade anxiety 
over the danger of attack by the other. It 
is a costly and desperately dangerous way 
of keeping the peace, but it is all we have 
shown ourselves capable of thus far. 

The immediate threat that each super- 
power perceives from the other is its ide- 
ological impact on third countries, most 
particularly those that it regards as its 
protective buffers. It is one of the sup- 
posed realities of international politics— 
a kind of higher law transcending such 
legal documents as the United Nations 
Charter—that great powers are allowed 
to have spheres of influence made up of 
“friendly” neighbors. In the case of mar- 
itime powers such as the United States, 
the neighborhood may extend to the 
fringes of distant continents; but, 
whether or not the buffer is contiguous, 
the principle is the same. In order to 
guard itself against even the most remote 
or hypothetical threat to its security, a 
great power is held entitled to intervene 
in the affairs of its small neighbors, even 
to the extent of making the basic deci- 
sions as to how they will organize and 
run their own societies. 

This is where ideology comes in. 
Neither the Soviet Union nor the United 
States seems to regard itself as being in 
danger of direct ideological subversion 
by the other, although there have been 
times—the period of Stalinism in the 
Soviet Union and of McCarthyism in the 
United States—when they did. In more 
recent years, the focus of great-power 
apprehension has been on their small- 
power buffers. Over these, each great 
power displays frenzied determination 
to exert ideological control. Within its 
sphere, the Soviet Union insists on the 
maintenance of Communist govern- 
ments, inaccurately described, for the 
most part, as socialist; the United States, 
on the other hand, insists on the mainte- 
nance of non-Communist governments 
that we, for the most part, incorrectly 
call free. 

Starting with the assumption that 
ideology is an instrument of foreign 
policy through which the rival great 
power will establish its political domi- 
nation over others, whenever and wher- 
ever the opportunity arises, each great 
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power seems to look upon its own buffer 
states as peculiarly susceptible to ide- 
ological subversion by the other great 
power. It is further assumed that the 
ultimate aim of this subversion is to iso- 
late and undermine the great power it- 
self; that ideology, being contagious, is 
singularly suited to this purpose; and 
that, like a disease, it must therefore be 
isolated and destroyed before it can 
spread. These assumptions lead to the 
conclusion that it is no more than an 
act of self-defense for a great power to 
take such measures as it judges neces- 
sary to preserve the ideological purity 
of its sphere of influence. 

Seen in this way, the various inter- 
ventions of the United States and the 
Soviet Union are explained not only as 
legitimate defensive measures but as 
positive services. Thus, in the case of the 
intervention in the Dominican Republic 
in 1965, American policymakers were 
untroubled by the fact that the U.S. ac- 
tions violated both the Rio Treaty and 
the Charter of the Organization of 
American States and that the revolu- 
tion the United States suppressed was 
on behalf of a freely elected government 
that had been expelled by a coup. These 
were judged only superficial considera- 
tions when weighed against the need to 
defend America from the specter of a 
“second Cuba” while rescuing the 
Dominicans from their foolhardy flirta- 
tion with communism. Similarly, in the 
case of Vietnam, far from wishing to 
impose anything on anybody, the United 
States, in former Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk’s view, seeks only to save the 
world from being “cut in two by Asian 
communism,” * 

It remained for the Russians to devise 
a doctrine of ideological justification for 
the policy of interventionism. In a doc- 
ument that has come to be known as the 
Brezhnev doctrine, the Soviet Govern- 
ment pointed out that, in invading 
Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union and its 
proteges were doing no more than “‘dis- 
charging their internationalist duty to- 
ward the fraternal peoples of Czechoslo- 
vakia” and defending their own “Socialist 
gains” against “anti-Socialist forces” 
supported by “world imperialism” seek- 
ing to “export counterrevolution.” * Turn 
this phraseology around, substitute 
“antidemocratic” for “anti-Socialist,” 
“world communism” for “world imperial- 
ism,” “revolution” for “counterrevolu- 
tion,” and the resultant rationale differs 
little from the official explanation of our 
own interventions in recent years. 

Whether or not the Russians actually 
believed their excuse, I would not ven- 
ture to guess. At any rate, I do not be- 
lieve it; I believe that the Russians— 
even if they persuaded themselves other- 
wise—suppressed the liberal Govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia because they 
feared the contagion of freedom for the 
rest of their empire and ultimately for 
the Soviet Union itself. Nor do I believe 
that, in suppressing revolutions in Latin 
America and in trying to suppress rev- 


1 Press Conference of October 12, 1967, The 
New York Times, October 13, 1967, p. 15. 

2 “Sovereignty and International Duties of 
Socialist Countries,” The New York Times, 
September 27, 1967. 
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olution in Vietnam, the United States is 
acting legitimately in its own self-de- 
fense. There are, God knows, profound 
differences between the internal orders of 
the United States and the Soviet Union— 
ours is a free society and theirs is a to- 
talitarian society whose leaders have 
shown themselves to be terrified of free- 
dom—but, in their foreign policies, the 
two superpowers have taken on a re- 
markable resemblance. Concerned pri- 
marily with the preservation of their own 
vast hegemonies, they have become, in 
their respective spheres, defenders of the 
status quo against the pressures of rev- 
olutionary upheaval in which each per- 
ceives little but the secret hand of the 
other. 
THE IMPOTENCE OF POWER 

Suppressing revolution in its own im- 
mediate vicinity is an easy if embarras- 
sing task for a superpower. Suppressing 
it on a distant continent is more difficult; 
and, as we have learned in Vietnam, beat- 
ing down a strongly motivated, capably 
led and well-organized indigenous force 
is a virtual impossibility. Confronted 
with rising nationalistic movements, the 
superpowers, to their own astonishment, 
sometimes find themselves muscle- 
bound. Their nuclear power, though co- 
lossal, is so colossal as to be unusable 
except for keeping each other terrified. 
But in dealing with the unruly “third 
world,” as President adviser Henry Kis- 
singer pointed out, “Power no longer 
translates automatically into influence.” * 

Nor, one might add, does influence 
translate readily into desirable or usable 
power. In Europe before World War I, 
there was a significant relationship be- 
tween infiuence and power and between 
territory and power—though perhaps 
even then, the correlation was less than 
it seemed. Yet, by conquering territory 
or forming alliances, a nation could hope 
to gain material resources and political 
predominance. Accordingly, the balance 
of power was maintained—more or less— 
by isolating and denying opportunities 
for territorial expansion to the most pow- 
erful or ambitious nation. In our own 
time, the balance of power is determined 
far more by economic and technological 
developments within countries than 
by alliances and territorial acquisition. 
China, for example, has gained far 
greater power through the acquisition 
of nuclear weapons than if it had con- 
quered all of Southeast Asia. 

Nonetheless, the great powers strug- 
gle to establish their influence in neutral 
countries. Guided by a ritualized, anach- 
ronistic, 19th-century concept of the 
balance of power, they seek influence for 
its own sake, as if it were a concrete, 
negotiable asset. I am thinking not only 
of Vietnam but of India, where we worry 
about Soviet economic aid, and to whom 
the President once even cut off food sup- 
plies because the Indian prime minister 
had sent birthday greetings to Ho Chi 
Minh. I am thinking of Laos, where we 
are not only fighting a proxy war against 
the Communist Pathet Lao but are en- 
gaged in an agitated rivalry with the 


*Henry A. Kissinger, “Central Issues of 
American Foreign Policy,” in Agenda for sho 
Nation (Kermit Gordon, ed., W: 

The Brookings Institution, 1968), p. 589. 
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French for the control of secondary edu- 
cation. And I am thinking of the global 
propaganda effort of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, with its festivals and ex- 
hibits and libraries carefully pruned of 
books that seriously criticize America, 
all aimed at manufacturing a favorable 
image of the United States. 

All this, we are told, is influence, and 
influence is power. But is it really power? 
Does it secure something valuable for 
either the other country or ourselves? If 
so, I have never heard a satisfactory ex- 
planation of what it is; and that, I 
strongly suspect, is because there is none. 
The real stake, I apprehend, is not power 
at all, but a shadow that calls itself 
power, nourishing an egotism that calls 
itself self-interest. 

Vietnam, in this context, is a show- 
case of bankruptcy, a hopeless war 
fought for insubstantial stakes. As a war 
for high principle, Vietnam simply does 
not measure up: The Saigon government 
is neither a democracy warranting our 
support on ideological grounds nor a 
victim of international aggression war- 
ranting our support under the United 
Nations Charter. As an effort to con- 
tain Chinese power, the war in Vietnam 
is irrelevant as well as unsuccessful; 
even if a Communist Vietnam were to 
fall under Chinese control, as I do not 
think it would, the gains to China would 
be trivial compared with those accru- 
ing from her industrialization and ac- 
quisition of nuclear weapons. 

The case on which Vietnam must 
stand or fall—if it has not already 
fallen—is the theory of an exemplary 
war, a war fought not so much on its 
own intrinsic merits as to demonstrate 
something to the world, such as that 
America will always live up to its alleged 
commitments or that “wars of national 
liberation” cannot succeed. The stake, 
then, is ultimately a psychological one— 
influence conceived as power. 

Knocking down the case for an ex- 
emplary war is at this point very nearly 
belaboring the obvious. How we can dem- 
onstrate faithfulness to our commit- 
ments by honoring dubious promises to 
the Saigon generals while blatantly vio- 
lating our treaty commitments in the 
Western Hemisphere—as we have done 
no fewer than three times since 1954 ‘— 
is beyond my understanding. As to prov- 
ing that wars of national liberation can- 
not succeed, all that we have proved in 
4 years of bitter, inconclusive warfare 
is that, even with an Army of over 500,- 
000 Americans, we cannot win a victory 
for an unpopular and incompetent re- 
gime against a disciplined, nationalist 
insurrectionary force. In the harsh but 
accurate summation of a British con- 
servative who was once a supporter of 
the war: 

Instead of the Americans impressing the 
world with their strength and virtue, they 
are making themselves hated by some for 
what they are doing, and despised by the 
remainder for not doing it more efficaciously.® 


*The covert intervention against the Ar- 
benz government in Guatemala in 1954, the 
Bay of Pigs in 1961, the intervention in the 
Dominican Republic in 1965. 

š Peregrine Worsthorne, “Goodbye, Mr. 
Rusk,” The New Republic, January 18, 1969, 
p. 8. 
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At least two prominent members of 
the Nixon administration have explicitly 
recognized the bankruptcy of our Viet- 
nam strategy. Henry Kissinger writes: 

Whatever the outcome of the war in Viet- 
nam, it is clear that it has greatly dimin- 
ished American willingness to become in- 
volved in this form of warfare elsewhere. Its 
utility as a precedent has therefore been im- 
portantly undermined.’ 


President Nixon’s Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Mr. Charles Yost, has 
made the point as forcefully as possible: 

The most decisive lesson of Vietnam would 
seem to be that no matter how much force 
it may expend, the United States cannot 
ensure the security of a country whose gov- 
ernment is unable to mobilize and maintain 
sufficient popular support to control domes- 
tic insurgency. . . . If indigenous dissidents, 
whether or not Communist, whether or not 
supported from outside, are able to mo- 
bilize and maintain more effective popular 
support than the government, they will 
eventually prevail.” 


Vietnam is only one—albeit the most 
striking and costly—instance of a gen- 
eral, if not quite invariable, American 
policy of opposing revolution in the de- 
veloping world. In some instances, this 
policy has been successful, at least for 
the short term. With our support, repres- 
sive governments in Brazil and Greece 
and a conservative government in the 
Dominican Republic, to cite but a few 
examples, have successfully held down 
popular aspirations for social and eco- 
nomic change. Through our support of 
reactionary governments in Latin Amer- 
ica and elsewhere, we are preserving 
order in our sphere of influence and mo- 
mentarily, at least, excluding revolution. 
But it is order purchased at the price of 
alining ourselves with corruption and re- 
action against aggrieved and indignant 
indigenous forces that by and large are 
more responsive to popular aspirations 
than those that we support. 

This policy of preserving the status 
quo is an exceedingly shortsighted one. 
Sooner or later, there can be little doubt, 
the rising forces of popular discontent 
will break through the brittle lid of re- 
pression. So, at least, historical experi- 
ence suggests. We did it ourselves in 
1776 and much of the history of 19th- 
century Europe consists of the successful 
rebellion of nationalist movements— 
German, Italian, Belgian, Greek, and 
Slavic—against the powerful European 
order forged by the Congress of Vienna 
in 1815. In the 20th century, we have seen 
the great European empires—British, 
French, and Dutch—break up in the face 
of nationalist rebellion in hardly more 
than a decade after World War II. 

Since then, the revolutionary tide has 
continued to swell across Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, and it seems unlikely 
that even the immense resources of the 
United States will prove sufficient to con- 
tain the tide much longer, We have all 
but acknowledged our failure in Vietnam. 
What would we do if Souvanna Phouma’s 
government in Laos should collapse, as 


*“Central Issues of American Foreign Pol- 
iey,” in Agenda for the Nation, p. 591. 


7Charles W. Yost, “World Order and 
American Responsibility,” Foreign Affairs, 
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it probably would if we terminated our 
counterinsurgency efforts and as it may, 
anyway? Or if a popular rebellion should 
break out against the military dictator- 
ship in Brazil? Or if a Communist-So- 
cialist government should come to power 
in Chile through a free election, as it 
could in 1970? Would we send armies to 
these large countries, as we did to South 
Vietnam and the small Dominican Re- 
public? With aid and arms, we have 
helped delay the collapse of regimes 
whose very existence is an obstacle to 
social and political justice. Eventually, 
there seems little doubt, they will col- 
lapse, the more violently and with 
greater upheaval for having been perpet- 
uated beyond their natural lifespan. 

Thus far, I have been talking of the 
fragility and shortsightedness of our pol- 
icy of repressing revolution. Something 
should be said about its morals as well. 
“Order” and “stability” are antiseptic 
words; they do not tell us anything about 
the way human beings live or the way 
they die. The diplomatic historians who 
invoke the model of Metternich’s Euro- 
pean order in the 19th century usually 
neglect to mention that it was an order 
purchased at the cost of condemning mil- 
lions of people to live under the tyranny 
of the Russian czar, the Turkish sultan 
and other ignorant and reactionary mon- 
archs. The absolute primacy of order over 
justice was neatly expressed by Metter- 
nich in his assertion that— 


Barbarous as it is, Turkey is a necessary 
evil. 


In a similar vein—if not, let us hope, 
with equal callousness—when we speak of 
Stability and order in the developing 
countries, we neglect to note that in more 
than a few instances, the order pur- 
chased by our aid and by our arms is one 
that binds millions of people to live under 
a feudalism that fosters ignorance, hun- 
ger, and disease. It means blighted lives, 
children with bellies bloated and brains 
stunted by malnutrition, their parents 
Scavenging food in garbage heaps—a 
daily occurrence in the omnipresent 
slums of Asia and Latin America. Only 
the abstractions of diplomacy take form 
in high policy councils; to see its flesh 
and blood, one must go to a Brazilian 
slum or to a devastated village in Viet- 
nam. 

Besides being shortsighted and im- 
moral, our policy of perpetuating the 
status quo has a third fatal defect—a 
defect that represents our best hope for 
formulating a new foreign policy: It goes 
against the American grain. That is the 
meaning of the dissent against Vietnam 
and of the deep alienation of so many of 
our youth. It is their belief in the values 
they were brought up to believe in—in 
the idea of their country as a model of 
decency and democracy—that has con- 
founded the policymakers who only a 
few years ago were contending that we 
could fight a limited war for a decade or 
two without seriously disrupting the in- 
ternal life of the United States. What 
they overlooked in their preoccupation 
with war games and escalation scenarios 
was the concern of millions of Americans 
not just with the cost but with the char- 
acter of wars they fight and their conse- 
quent outrage against a war that—even 
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at what the strategists would consider 
tolerable cost—has made a charnel house 
of a small and poor Asian country. In this 
moral sense, there is hope—hope that we 
will recognize at last that a foreign policy 
that goes against our national character 
is untenable. 
AN ACT OF FAITH 

The question to which we come is 
whether order, in the sense in which we 
now conceive it, is, indeed, a vital in- 
terest of the United States, or whether, in 
this revolutionary age, we can accom- 
modate ourselves to a great deal of dis- 
order in the world. My answer, as I am 
sure will be clear by now, is that we must 
and can learn to live with widespread 
revolutionary turmoil. We must because 
it is not within our means to stem the 
tide; we can because social revolution is 
not nearly so menacing to us as we have 
supposed—or at least it need not be. If we 
can but liberate ourselves from ideolog- 
ical obsession—from the automatic as- 
sociation of social revolution with com- 
munism and of communism with Soviet 
or Chinese power—we may find it pos- 
sible to discriminate among disorders in 
the world and to evaluate them with 
greater objectivity, which is to say, more 
on the basis of their own content and 
less on the basis of our own fears. We 
should find, I think, that some revolu- 
tionary movements—including even 
Communist ones—will affect us little, if 
at all; that others may affect us adverse- 
ly but not grievously; and that some may 
even benefit us. 

All of which is to say nothing about 
the right of other peoples to settle their 
own affairs without interference by the 
great powers. There is, after all, no mor- 
al or legal right of a great power to 
impose its will on a small country, even 
if the latter does things that affect it 
adversely. Americans were justly out- 
raged by the Soviet invasion of Czech- 
oslovakia, not primarily because we 
thought the Russians could have en- 
dured Czech democratization without loss 
to themselves but because we thought 
the Czechs had a right to reform their 
system, whether it suited the Russians 
or not. Ought not the same principle 
apply in our relations with Latin Amer- 
ica and, indeed, with small countries 
all over the world? 

I believe that it should. I would go 
even further and suggest that we reded- 
icate ourselves to the good neighbor 
policy enunciated by President Franklin 
Roosevelt 30 years ago. There is, of 
course, nothing new about the principle 
of nonintervention; we have been 
preaching it for years. What I suggest 
as an innovation is that we now under- 
take to practice it—not only when we 
find it perfectly consistent with what we 
judge to be our interests but even when 
it does not suit our own national pref- 
erences. I suggest, therefore, as a guid- 
ing principle of American foreign pol- 
icy, that we abstain hereafter from mili- 
tary intervention in the internal affairs 
of other countries under any circum- 
stances short of a clear and certain dan- 
ger to our national security—such as 
that posed by Castro’s decision to make 
Cuba a Soviet missile base—and that we 
adhere to this principle whether oth- 
ers, including the Russians and the Chi- 
nese, do so or not. 
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Surely, it will be argued, we cannot be 
expected to refrain from interference 
while the Russians hold eastern Europe 
in thrall and the Chinese foster wars of 
national liberation in Asia and both seek 
opportunities to subvert non-Communist 
governments all over the world. Would 
this not throw open the floodgates to a 
torrent of revolutions leading to com- 
munism? 

Setting aside for the moment the 
question of whether Communist rule 
elsewhere is invariably detrimental to 
the United States, experience suggests a 
policy of nonintervention would not 
throw open the floodgates to communism. 
Communist bids for power have failed 
more often than they have succeeded in 
countries beyond the direct reach of So- 
viet military power—Indonesia and 
Guinea, for example. Of all the scores of 
countries, old and new, in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, only four are Com- 
munist. There is, of course, no assurance 
that an American policy of noninterven- 
tion would guarantee against new Com- 
munist takeovers—obviously, our ab- 
stention from Cuba in 1959 was a factor 
in the success of Castro’s revolution. But 
neither is there a guarantee that mili- 
tary intervention will defeat every Com- 
munist revolution—witness Vietnam. 
Neither abstention nor military inter- 
vention can be counted on to immunize 
against communism, for the simple rea- 
son that neither is of ultimate relevance 
to the conditions that militate for or 
against revolution within a country, in 
the first place. 

We have, in fact, had positive benefits 
from pursuing a policy of noninterven- 
tion. There is no country in Latin Amer- 
ica more friendly to the United States 
than Mexico, which expelled American 
oil interests 40 years ago, while seem- 
ingly enthralled with Marxist doctrines, 
and which even now pursues an inde- 
pendent foreign policy, including the 
maintenance of cordial relations with 
Cuba. The thought presents itself that 
a policy of nonintervention could now 
serve as well to liberate us from the em- 
brace of incompetent and reactionary 
regimes, which ignore popular aspira- 
tions at home out of confidence that, if 
trouble develops, they can summon the 
American Marines, while holding us in 
line by the threat of their own collapse. 

The critical factor is nationalism, 
which, far more than any ideology, has 
shown itself to be the engine of change 
in modern history. When an ideology is 
as strongly identified with nationalism 
as communism is in Cuba and Vietnam 
and as democracy is in Czechoslovakia, 
foreign military intervention must either 
fail outright or, as the Russians have 
learned in Czechoslovakia, succeed at 
such cost in world-wide moral oppro- 
brium as to be self-defeating. My own 
personal feeling is that, in a free market 
of ideas, communism has no record of 
achievement to commend itself as a 
means toward rapid modernization in 
developing countries. But, be that as it 
may, it will ultimately succeed or fail 
for reasons having little to do with the 
preferences of the superpowers. 

We could profitably take a leaf from 
the Chinese notebook in this respect. The 
Lin Piao doctrine of “wars of national 
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liberation,” often mistaken as a blue- 
print for world conquest, is, in fact, an 
explicit acknowledgement of the inability 
of a foreign power to sustain a revolution 
without indigenous support. This is what 
Lin Piao said: 

In order to make a revolution and to fight 
a people's war and be victorious, it is im- 
perative to adhere to the policy of self- 
reliance, rely on the strength of the masses 
in one’s own country and prepare to carry on 
the fight independently even when all ma- 
terial aid from outside is cut off. If one does 
not operate by one’s own efforts, does not 
independently ponder and solve the prob- 
lems of the revolution in one’s own country 
and does not rely on the strength of the 
masses, but leans wholly on foreign ald— 
even though this be aid from socialist coun- 
tries which persist in revolution (i.e. 
China)—no victory can be won, or be con- 
solidated even if it is won.5 


One hears in this the echo of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, speaking of South Viet- 
nam in 1963: 


In the final analysis, it is their war. They 
are the ones who have to win it or lose it. 


Or, as Theodore Draper summed it up: 

The crisis in 1965 in South Vietnam was 
far more intimately related to South Vietnam 
disintegration than to North Vietnamese in- 
filtration, ° 


Nationalism is not only the barrier to 
communism in countries that reject it; 
it is a modifier and neutralizer of com- 
munism in those few small countries that 
do possess it. As Tito has demonstrated 
in Europe and as Ho Chi Minh has 
demonstrated in Asia, a strongly na- 
tionalist regime will defend its independ- 
ence regardless of common ideology; and 
it will do so with far greater effective- 
ness than a weak and unpopular regime, 
also regardless of ideology. It is beyond 
question that the Tito government has 
been a vastly more effective barrier to 
Soviet power in the Balkans than the 
old prewar monarchy ever could have 
been; and, as Edwin O. Reischauer has 
written: 

It seems highly probable that Ho’s Com- 
munist-dominated regime, if it had been 
allowed by us to take over all Vietnam at 
the end of the war, would have moved to a 
position with relation to China not unlike 
ab bach Tito’s Yugoslavia toward the Soviet 
Union. 


If freedom is the basic human drive 
we believe it to be, an act of faith seems 
warranted—not in its universal triumph, 
which experience gives us no particular 
reason to expect, but in its survival and 
continuing appeal. The root fact of 
ideology to which we come—perhaps the 
only tenet that can be called a fact— 
is that, at some basic level of being, every 
man and woman alive aspires to freedom 
and abhors compulsion. It does not fol- 
low from this—as, in the rhetorical ex- 
cess of the cold war, it is so often said 
to follow—that communism is doomed to 
perish from the earth as a distortion of 
nature, or that democracy, as we know 


*Lin Piao, “Long Live the Victory of 
People’s War!” Peking Review, No. 36, Sep- 
tember 3, 1965, p. 22. 

° Theodore Draper, “The American Crisis: 
Vietnam, Cuba and the Dominican Repub- 
lic,” Commentary, January 1967, p. 37. 

1° “What Choices Do We Have in Vietnam?” 
Look Magazine, September 19, 1967, p. 27. 
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it in America, is predestined to triumph 
everywhere. Political forms that seem to 
offend human nature have existed 
throughout history, and others that have 
seemed attuned to human needs have 
been known to perish. All that can be 
said with confidence is that, whatever is 
done to suppress them, man’s basic as- 
pirations have a way of reasserting 
themselves and, insofar as our American 
political forms are attuned to these basic 
aspirations, they are a long leg ahead 
in the struggle for survival. 

Faith in the viability of freedom will 
not, in itself, guarantee our national se- 
curity. But it can and should help allay 
our extravagant fear of communism. It 
should enable us to compete with confi- 
dence in the market of ideas. It should 
free us from the fatal temptation to fight 
fire with fire by imitating the tactics of a 
rival who cannot be as sure of the via- 
bility of his ideas in an open contest. The 
Russians, when you come right down to 
it, have better reasons to fear freedom 
in Czechoslovakia than we have to fear 
communism in Vietnam. Appealing as it 
does to basic human aspirations, the 
contagion of Czech liberty very likely is 
a threat, at least in the long run, to the 
totalitarian system of the Soviet Union; 
by no stretch of the imagination can Ho 
Chi Minh’s rule in Vietnam be said to 
pose a comparable threat to democracy 
in the United States. 

The greatest danger to our democ- 
racy, I dare say, is not that the Commu- 
nists will destroy it, but that they will 
betray it by the very means chosen to de- 
fend it. Foreign policy is not and cannot 
be permitted to become an end in itself. 
It is, rather, a means toward an end, 
which in our case is not only the safety 
of the United States but the preserva- 
tion of her democratic values, A foreign 
policy of intervention must ultimately 
be subversive of that purpose. Requiring 
as it does the maintenance of a huge and 
costly Military Establishment, it must 
also entail the neglect of domestic needs, 
a burgeoning military-industrial-aca- 
demic complex, chronic crises, and mar- 
athon wars—all anathema to a demo- 
cratic society. Every time we suppress an 
indigenous revolution abroad, we subvert 
our own democratic principles at home. 
In no single instance is the self-inflicted 
injury likely to be fatal; but with each 
successive occurrence, the contradiction 
and hypocrisy become more apparent 
and more of our people become disillu- 
sioned, more become alienated or angry, 
while a few are simply corrupted. 

Being gradual and cumulative, the 
malady went largely undetected for too 
long a time. Now, however, a hue and 
cry has been raised, and for that we 
may be grateful, because the great de- 
bate in which we are engaged can, if we 
wish, be corrective as well as cathartic, 
by laying the foundations for a new ap- 
proach in our foreign relations. 

The shape and content of a new for- 
eign policy are still beyond our view. For 
the moment, all that comes clearly into 
focus are the contradictions of our pres- 
ent approach and a few basic inferences 
that can be drawn from recent experi- 
ence, notably: That we need not rely on 
military intervention to give freedom a 
chance of surviving in the world; that, 
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indeed, we cannot do so without compro- 
mising our own freedom; and that only 
by being true to our traditional values 
and our own best concept of ourselves 
can we hope to play a decent and con- 
structive role in a revolutionary world. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
ask the Senator a few questions, because 
he is a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. I talked briefly with the 
chairman of that committee yesterday 
relative to these problems that I see aris- 
ing, not particularly from orposition to 
the ABM, but from the overall opposi- 
tion that might exist toward what I con- 
sider to be the proper arming of our 
country. 

I am very much concerned about the 
treaty situation in which we find our- 
selves, and I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Idaho his opinion as to how 
far our obligations go, for example, 
under the North Atlantic Treaty, which 
contains this language in article 5: 

The Parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an at- 
tack against them all; and consequently they 
agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, 
each of them, in exercise of the right of 
individual or collective self-defense recog- 
nized by Article 51 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, will assist the Party or Par- 
ties so attacked by taking forthwith, in- 
dividually and in concert with the other 
Parties, such action as it deems necessary, 
including the use of armed force, to restore 
and maintain the security of the North At- 
lantic area. 


I believe there are 15 parties to that 
treaty. Would it be the Senator’s opinion 
that this treaty binds us to the use of 
armed forces in the event that any of 
the North Atlantic Treaty countries 
should be attacked? 

Mr, CHURCH. I think the language 
makes that clear. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Not all of our 
treaties—I think there are a total of 44, 
or some such figure—have that lan- 
guage. I should like to ask the Senator 
another question, because I know that 
the Committee on Foreign Relations has 
held hearings on, or at least studied, the 
treaties and the effects of the treaties. 

My point in discussing the matter with 
the Senator from Idaho and in discussing 
it with Senator FULBRIGHT yesterday was 
to express a very deep concern on my 
part as to the need for clarifying to the 
American people, through the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, the Senate, and 
the Presidency, what our commitments 
overseas really amount to, so that we can 
say, in effect, that we have commitments 
to 15 nations that require us to go to war 
if they are attacked, if that is the true 
situation. 

I think the Senator can understand my 
concern, because here we are discussing 
a bill that will eventually amount to 
about $77 or $78 billion, and there is con- 
stant concern expressed about reducing 
this level of expenditures. I am just as 
much interested in that as anyone, but 
until we know what these commitments 
are, I do not think we can really draw a 
national policy that can allow us, in an 
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intelligent way, to say what we need and 
what we do not. 

Mr. CHURCH. I agree with the Senator. 
I think the size of the military budget 
of this country is inseparably linked 
with the foreign policy commitments of 
the country. We cannot expect the size 
of the military budget to shrink much 
as long as the commitments remain so 
swollen. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is what I 
wanted the Senator to assume. I hope 
that the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions will go into this in great depth and 
make the American people aware of 
what we face. 

I know that as I have spoken in the 
last 4 years to—I do not know how 
many—hundreds of groups, I brought up 
the subject of our commitments and 
what they mean. 

We cannot just say we will cut the 
military so much. 

I do not think the American people 
are aware of how far we have committed 
ourselves—whether rightly or wrongly. 
Hindsight is always 20-20. I think I 
voted for some of the treaties. I do not 
know that I would do so today. 

My other question deals with some 
other language. That language is con- 
tained in the treaty of mutual coopera- 
tion and security with Japan, the secu- 
rity treaty with Australia and New 
Zealand, the mutual defense treaty with 
the Republic of the Philippines, and the 
mutual defense treaty with the Republic 
of Korea. 

The treaties that we have with these 
countries contain this language. I would 
like to have the Senator’s opinion as to 
what it means. 

Article IV of the treaty with Australia, 
which is typical, reads: 

Article 4 

Each Party recognizes that an armed at- 
tack in the Pacific Area of any of the Par- 
ties would be dangerous to its own peace and 
safety and declares that it would act to meet 
the common danger in accordance with its 
constitutional processes. 


In that language, I do not see much of 
a commitment. 

Mr. CHURCH. I agree with the Sena- 
tor. I think the language simply under- 
takes to state that we would look gravely 
upon an armed attack in the Pacific area 
and, through our own constitutional 
processes, we would then consider what 
— it would be appropriate for us to 

e. 

The language is not really so specific 
or binding as that in the NATO treaty. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
other language, contained in the agree- 
ment between the United States of 
America and the Government of Liberia, 
in article I, states: 

Article I 

In the event of aggression or threat of 
aggression against Liberia, the Government 
of the United States of America and the 
Government of Liberia will immediately de- 


termine what action may be appropriate for 
the defense of Liberia. 


We are not too deeply committed 
there. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, again I 
agree with the Senator. There are defi- 
nite gradations in the language of com- 
mitment in the various treaties to which 
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the Senator has referred. However, I 
point out that we have treaties of one 
kind or another, relating to the defense 
of no less than 43 foreign countries. 

I think that represents a commitment 
without precedent in the history of the 
world. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
would agree with the Senator. 

In closing, I hope—and I told the 
chairman of the committee so yester- 
day—I hope that the Foreign Relations 
Committee, working with the Office of 
the President, and with the Senate, if 
necessary, can make some definite de- 
termination as to just what we are com- 
mitted to. Until we have that knowledge, 
I do not think we can wisely appropri- 
ate money or even authorize money for 
weapons. 

If we, for example, are fighting one 
war in Southeast Asia—which I am con- 
vinced we got into without any particu- 
lar treaty, but we did it because of a 
promise of a President of the United 
States, which promise has been kept by 
three subsequent Presidents—or, let us 
say we suddenly find trouble occurring 
in a NATO country or in two NATO 
countries—we could find ourselves faced 
with three wars, 15 wars, or one world 
war at. the same time that we are com- 
mitted to the war in Southeast Asia. 

I think it is wise to have our commit- 
ments known. We should let the Ameri- 
can people know what they are faced 
with by the treaties we signed. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I concur 
fully with the Senator. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, 
at the present time, is not only under- 
taking a thorough review of the existing 
commitments, but is also reappraising 
the necessity for maintaining all of these 
commitments. 

If, as it has been said, we are presently 
postulating our military needs upon the 
premise that we must be strong enough 
not only to defend our own country 
against any possible threat of attack, but 
also to conduct as many as three periph- 
eral wars simultaneously in distant for- 
eign lands, we cannot hope to cut the 
military budget in more than token 
amounts. I would hope that out of the 
present agony in Vietnam, we might learn 
that the cost to us in young blood and 
treasure, of what I would call compulsive 
interventionism has been out of all ra- 
tional proportion to our true national in- 
terests. We need a basic change in foreign 
policy which, in turn, can open the way 
for appropriate reductions in the size and 
character of our huge Military Establish- 
ment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
think we all hope that. However, in the 
meantime, the hard, cold facts are that 
we are committed to go to war in at least 
15 treaties, and these 15 countries hap- 
pen to be around the periphery of the 
only enemy or the major enemy we seem 
to recognize. 

Russia has never been an aggressive 
nation. Russia will fight if another coun- 
try bothers Russia. 

My own personal feeling is that if we 
ever have a third world war, it will be our 
country fighting against Russia and Red 
China. I do not think that Red China will 
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sit still. However, I will address myself 
to that question at another time. 

I want to have an opportunity to ask 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee these questions. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the list of 
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treaties to which I have referred, start- 
ing on page 2200 and going through page 
2205 in part 2 of the hearings before 
the Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PARTIES TO DEFENSE TREATIES AND OTHER DEFENSE ARRANGEMENTS 


Multilateral treaties 


Parties Rio 


n 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Greec: 


Peru 
Philippines, The.. 
Portugal 


Trinidad and Tobago. 
Turke! 

United Kingdom .... 
Uruguay. 

Venezuela 


Bilateral 

executive 

- agreements 
Bilateral or general 
treaty 


NATO SEATO Anzus treaties 


1 Cuba was excluded from participation in the Inter-American System by Resolution VII, 8th meeting of Foreign Ministers, Punta 


del Este, 1962, 


COMPILATION OF PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
CONSULTATION AND ACTION IN EVENT OF 
ARMED ATTACK 


INTER-AMERICAN TREATY OF RECIPROCAL 
ASSISTANCE 


Article 3 


1. The High contracting Parties agree that 
an armed attack by any State against an 
American State shall be considered as an 
attack against all the American States and, 
consequently, each one of the said Con- 
tracting Parties undertakes to assist in meet- 
ing the attack in the exercise of the inherent 
right of individual or collective self-defense 
recognized by Article 51 of the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

2. On the request of the State or States 
directly attacked and until the decision of 
the Organ of Consultation of the Inter- 
American System, each one of the Contract- 
ing Parties may determine the immediate 
measures which it may individually take in 
fulfillment of the obligation contained in 
the preceding paragraph and in accordance 
with the principle of continental solidarity, 
The Organ of Consultation shall meet with- 
out delay for the purpose of examining those 
measures and agreeing upon the measures of 
a collective character that should be taken, 


Article 6 


If the inviolability or the integrity of the 
territory or the sovereignty or political inde- 
pendence of any American State should be 
affected by an aggression which is not an 
armed attack or by an extra-continental or 
intra-continental conflict, or by any other 
fact, or situation that might endanger the 
peace of America, the Organ of Consultation 
shall meet immediately in order to agree on 
the measures which must be taken in case 
of aggression to assist the victim of the ag- 
gression or, in any case, the measures which 
should be taken for the common defense and 
for the maintenance of the peace and secu- 
rity of the Continent. 

Article 8 

For the purposes of this Treaty, the meas- 
ures on which the Organ of Consultation may 
agree will comprise one or more of the fol- 
lowing: recall of chiefs of diplomatic mis- 
sions; breaking of diplomatic relations; 
breaking of consular relations; partial or 
complete interruption of economic relations 
or of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, tele- 
phonic, and radiotelephonic or radiotele- 


graphic communications; and use of armed 
force. 
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Article 9 

In addition to other acts which the Organ 
of Consultation may characterize as aggres- 
sion, the following shall be considered as 
such: 

(a) Unprovoked armed attack by a State 
against the territory, the people, or the land, 
sea, or air forces of another State; 

(b) Invasion, by the armed forces of a 
State, of the territory of an American State, 
through the trespassing of boundaries de- 
marcated in accordance with a treaty, ju- 
dicial decision, or arbitral award, or, in the 
absence of frontiers thus demarcated, inva- 
sion aff a region which is under the 
effective jurisdiction of another State. 

Article 20 

Decisions which require the application of 
the measures specified in Article 8 shall be 
binding upon all the Signatory States which 
have ratified this Treaty, with the sole ex- 
ception that no State shall be required to use 
armed force without its consent. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
Article 4 


The Parties will consult together when- 
ever, in the opinion of any of them the ter- 
ritorial integrity, political independence or 
security of any of the Parties is threatened. 

Article 5 

The Parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an attack 
against them all and consequently they agree 
that, if such an armed attack occurs, each 
of them, in exercise of the right of individual 
or collective self-defense recognized by Ar- 
ticle 51 of the Charter of the United Nations, 
will assist the Party or Parties so attacked 
by taking forthwith, individually and in con- 
cert with the other Parties, such action as 
it deems necessary, including the use of 
armed force, to restore and maintain the 
security of the North Atlantic area, 


TREATY OF MUTUAL COOPERATION AND SECURITY 
WITH JAPAN 
Article IV 
The Parties will consult together from 
time to time regarding the implementation 
of this Treaty, and, at the request of either 
Party whenever the security of Japan or in- 
ternational peace and security in the Far 
East is threatened. 
Article V 
Each Party recognizes that an armed at- 
tack against either Party in the territories 
under the administration of Japan would be 
dangerous to its own peace and safety and 
declares that it would act to meet the com- 
mon danger in accordance with its constitu- 
tional provisions and processes. 
SECURITY TREATY WITH AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND 
Article 3 
The Parties will consult together whenever 
in the opinion of any of them the territorial 
integrity, political independence or security 
of any of the Parties is threatened in the 
Pacific. 
Article 4 
Bach Party recognizes that an armed at- 
tack in the Pacific Area on any of the Parties 
would be dangerous to its own peace and 
safety and declares that it would act to meet 
the common danger in accordance with its 
constitutional processes, 
MUTUAL DEFENSE TREATY WITH REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 
Article 3 
The Parties, through their Foreign Minis- 
ters or their deputies, will consult together 
from time to time regarding the implemen- 
tation of this Treaty and whenever in the 
opinion of either of them the territorial 
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integrity, political independence or security 
of either of the Parties is threatened by ex- 
ternal armed attack in the Pacific. 

Article 4 


Each Party recognizes that an armed at- 
tack in the Pacific Area on either of the 
Parties would be dangerous to its own peace 
and safety and declares that it would act to 
meet the common dangers in accordance 
with its constitutional processes. 


MUTUAL DEFENSE TREATY WITH REPUBLIC OF 
KOREA 


Article 2 


The Parties will consult together when- 
ever, in the opinion of either of them, the 
political independence or security of either 
of the Parties is threatened by external armed 
attack. Separately and jointly, by self-help 
and mutual aid, the Parties will maintain 
and develop appropriate means to deter 
armed attack and will take suitable meas- 
ures in consultation and agreement to im- 
plement this Treaty and to further its 
purposes. 

Article 3 

Each Party recognizes that an armed at- 
tack in the Pacific area on either of the 
Parties in territories now under their re- 
spective administrative control, or here- 
after recognized by one of the Parties as law- 
fully brought under the administrative con- 
trol of the other, would be dangerous to its 
own peace and safety and declares that it 
would act to meet the common danger in 
accordance with its constitutional processes. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA COLLECTIVE DEFENSE TREATY 
Article 4 


1. Each Party recognizes that aggression 
by means of armed attack in the treaty area 
against any of the Parties or against any 
State or territory which the Parties by unani- 
mous agreement may hereafter designate, 
would endanger its own peace and safety, and 
agrees that it will in that event act to meet 
the common danger in accordance with its 
constitutional processes. Measures taken un- 
der this paragraph shall be immediately re- 
ported to the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 

2. If, in the opinion of any of the Parties, 
the inviolability or the integrity of the ter- 
ritory or the sovereignty or political inde- 
pendence of any Party in the treaty area or 
of any other State or Territory to which the 
provisions of paragraph 1 of this article from 
time to time apply is threatened in any way 
other than by armed attack or is affected or 
threatened by any fact or situation which 
might endanger the peace of the area, the 
Parties shall consult immediately in order 
to agree on the measures which should be 
taken for the common defense. 

3. It is understood that no action on the 
territory of any State designated by unani- 
mous agreement under paragraph 1 of this 
Article or on any territory so designated 
shall be taken except at the invitation or 
with the consent of the government con- 
cerned. 

Understanding of the United States of 
America: The United States of America in 
executing the present Treaty does so with 
the understanding that its recognition of 
the effect of aggression and armed attack 
and its agreement with reference thereto in 
Article 4, paragraph 1, apply only to com- 
munist aggression but affirms that in the 
event of other aggression or armed attack it 
will consult under the provisions of Article 
4, paragraph 2. 

MUTUAL DEFENSE TREATY WITH REPUBLIC OF 
CHINA 
Article 4 


The Parties, through their Foreign Min- 
isters or their deputies, will consult together 
from time to time regarding the implemen- 
tation of this Treaty. 
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Article 5 


Each Party that an armed attack 
in the West Pacific Area directed against the 
territories of either of the parties would be 
dangerous to its own peace and safety and 
declares that it would act to meet the com- 
mon danger in accordance with its constitu- 
tional processes. 


NORTH AMERICAN AIR DEFENSE COMMAND AGREE- 
MENT EFFECTED BY AN EXCHANGE OF NOTES 
BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA (MAY 12, 1958) 


Studies made by representatives of our 
two Governments led to the conclusion that 
the problem of the air defence of our two 
countries could best be met by delegating to 
an integrated headquarters the task of ex- 
ercising operational control over combat 
units of the national forces made available 
for the air defence of the two countries, * * * 
The agreed integration is intended to assist 
the two Governments to develop and main- 
tain their individual and collective capacity 
to resist air attack on their territories in 
North America in mutual self-defence. * * * 

My Government proposes that the follow- 
ing principles should govern the future or- 
ganization and operations of the North 
American Air Defence Command. 

Tr s.» 

2. The North American Air Defense Com- 
mand will include such combat units and 
individuals as are specifically allocated to it 
by the two Governments. The jurisdiction of 
the Commander-in-Chief, NORAD, over 
those units and individuals is limited to op- 
erational control as hereinafter defined. 

3. “Operational Control” is the power to 
direct, co-ordinate, and control the opera- 
tional activities of forces assigned, attached 
or otherwise made available, * * * 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE KINGDOM OF DENMARK, PUR- 
SUANT TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY, 
CONCERNING THE DEFENSE OF GREENLAND 
(JUNE 8, 1951) 


Article I 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the King- 
dom of Denmark, in order to promote sta- 
bility and well-being in the North Atlantic 
Treaty area by uniting their efforts for col- 
lective defense and for the preservation of 
peace and security and for the development 
of their collective capacity to resist armed 
attack, will each take such measures as are 
necessary or appropriate to carry out expedi- 
tiously their respective and joint responsibil- 
ities in Greenland, in accordance with NATO 
plans, 


DEFENSE AGREEMENT PURSUANT TO THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND ICELAND (MAY 5, 
1951) 

Preamble 

Having regard to the fact that the people 
of Iceland cannot themselyes adequately se- 
cure their own defenses, and whereas experi- 
ence has shown that a country’s lack of de- 
fenses greatly endangers its security and 
that of its peaceful neighbors, the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization has requested, 
because of the unsettled state of world af- 
fairs, that the United States and Iceland in 
view of the collective efforts of the parties to 
the North Atlantic Treaty to preserve peace 
and security in the North Atlantic Treaty 
area, make arrangements for the use of fa- 
cilities in Iceland in defense of Iceland, and 
thus also the North Atlantic Treaty area, In 
conformity with this proposal the following 

Agreement has been entered into. 

Article I 


The United States on behalf of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and in accord- 
ance with its responsibilities under the North 
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Atlantic Treaty will make arrangements re- 
garding the defense of Iceland subject to the 
conditions set forth in this Agreement. For 
this purpose and in view of the defense of 
the North Atlantic Treaty area, Iceland will 
provide such facilities in Iceland as are 
mutually agreed to be necessary. 


AGREEMENT OF COOPERATION BETWEEN THE GOV- 
ERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT OF IRAN (MARCH 5, 
1959) 

Article I 
The Imperial Government of Iran is de- 
termined to resist aggression. In case of ag- 
gression against Iran, the Government of the 

United States of America, in accordance with 

the Constitution of the United States of 

America, will take such appropriate action, 

including the use of armed forces, as may be 

mutually agreed upon and as is envisaged 
in the Joint Resolution to Promote Peace and 

Stability in the Middle East, in order to assist 

the Government of Iran at its request. 


AGREEMENT OF COOPERATION BETWEEN THE GOV- 
ERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND THE GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN (MARCH 5, 
1959) 

Article I 
The Government of Pakistan is determined 
to resist aggression. In case of agression 
against Pakistan, the Government of the 

United States of America, in accordance with 

the Constitution of the United States of 

America, will take such appropriate action, 

including the use of armed forces, as may be 

mutually agreed upon and as is envisaged in 
the Joint Resolution to Promote Peace and 

Stability in the Middle East, in order to assist 

the Government of Pakistan at its request. 

AGREEMENT OF COOPERATION BETWEEN THE GOV- 
ERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF TURKEY 
(MARCH 5, 1959) 

Article I 
The Government of Turkey is determined 
to resist aggression. In case of aggression 
against Turkey, the Government of the 

United States of America in accordance with 

the Constitution of the United States of 

America, will take such appropriate ac- 

tion, including the use of armed forces, 

as may be mutually agreed upon and 
as is envisaged in the Joint Resolution 
to Promote Peace and Stability in the 

Middle East, in order to assist the Govern- 

ment of Turkey at its request. 

AGREEMENT OF COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF LIBERIA (JULY 8, 1969) 

Article I 
In the event of aggression or threat of ag- 
gression against Liberia, the Government 
of the United States of America and the 

Government of Liberia will immediately de- 

termine what action may be appropriate 

for the defense of Liberia. 

GENERAL TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 

AND PANAMA (MARCH 2, 1936) 
Article X 
In case of an international conflagration or 

the existence of any threat of aggression 
which would endanger the security of the 
Republic of Panama or the neutrality or se- 
curity of the Panama Canal, the Govern- 
ments of the United States of America and 
the Republic of Panama will take such meas- 
ures of prevention and defense as they may 
consider necessary for the protection of their 
common interests. Any measures, in safe- 
guarding such interests, which it shall ap- 
pear essential to one Government to take, 
and which may affect the territory under 
the jurisdiction of the other Government, 
will be the subject of consultation between 
the two Governments. 
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JOINT DECLARATION BY SPAIN AND THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA CONCERNING THE RE- 
NEWAL OF THE DEFENSE AGREEMENT OF SEP- 
TEMBER 26, 1953 (SEPTEMBER 26, 1963) 

In affirming the importance of their bi- 
lateral Defense Agreement [signed Septem- 
ber 26, 1953, TIAS 2850], which will be ap- 
plied in the new five year period of its valid- 
ity in the spirit of this Declaration, they [the 
Governments of the United States of Amer- 
ica and of Spain] consider it to be necessary 
and appropriate that the Agreement form 
a part of the security arrangements for the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean areas. 

The United States Government reaffirms 
its recognition of the importance of Spain to 
the security, well-being and development 
of the Atlantic and Mediterranean areas. 
The two governments recognize that the 
security and integrity of both the United 
States and Spain are necessary for the com- 
mon security. A threat to either country, and 
to the joint facilities that each provides for 
the common defense, would be a matter of 
common concern to both countries, and each 
country would take such action as it may 
consider appropriate within the framework 
of its constitutional processes, 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho has approximately 8 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I will not take 
that much time. 

This has been a very interesting week. 
I think that next week and the week 
after will continue to be interesting. I 
had hoped that we could have gotten to 
the meat of this bill, the authorization of 
the military equipment, before we got to 
the ABM. However, we are now on the 
ABM, and to me, as a person who is 
backing the ABM, there have been some 
very interesting developments. 

The first position of the opposition was 
total opposition. Then we saw coming 
into the picture an opposition to MIRV 
which, to me, was a step back from the 
very strong position they took. 

Then we see the suggestion of com- 
promise. The compromise would be the 
continuing of research and development 
funds but no application or installation 
of any actual Safeguard sites. 

I do not know why we have this con- 
stant shifting on the part of the offense, 
if we want to call it that, unless it means 
that they realize they are on a lost cause 
and want to get back into a part of the 
pasture that might be more friendly to 
them, one from which they could defend 
the positions they will probably have to 
take. 

It will be interesting to see next week 
the further developments along this line, 
because from my knowledge there will be 
no compromise. 

The ABM system, in my opinion, must 
be installed. I do not agree that it will 
interfere in any particular way with our 
discussions with the Russians. 

I would hope, along with all Members 
of the Senate, that these discussions can 
and will continue. And I would hope that 
we could get some agreement between 
this country and Russia that we will limit 
our armaments. However, I do not look 
forward to that. I think we only have to 
realize that Russia is still the biggest 
supplier of military equipment to the 
North Vietnamese to understand why 
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some of us feel a little hesitant about 
being jubilant over the fact that an op- 
portunity to talk with Russia will pro- 
duce anything. If the Communists, 
whether they be in Russia or China or 
Vietnam, really want to demonstrate to 
the world that they mean they want 
peace, I would suggest they can do some- 
thing at the peace talks in Paris. In 
other words, fish or cut bait. We have 
been at that place for over a year now, 
and nothing has happened. If these peo- 
ple, who represent our potential enemies, 
really want peace in the world, I can 
oe that they start at the Paris peace 

I would suggest that the United States 
stop yielding and yielding and yielding. 
This country bends over backward to 
create peace in the world, and all we do 
is get into more and more trouble. I 
would suggest that the Communists, be 
they Red Chinese or Russian, stop send- 
ing supplies to North Vietnam. This to 
me is an act of war, and yet we allow it 
to go on; and we are willing to sit down 
and talk peace with people who, by their 
very actions all through history, have by 
covert methods—not overt, but covert 
methods—taken over country after 
country after country. 

I will address myself to this later. 

My great fear is that as we start to 
weaken ourselves, as we start to talk 
about cutting down armament when we 
need it, as we start talking about not 
having an ABM when we need an ABM, 
we are gradually working ourselves into 
a position of isolationism which we very 
richly and warmly enjoyed during the 
1920’s and the 1930’s. I can remember 
those happy days, when all we had to 
worry about was a depression. It was not 
a very pleasant depression, but we did 
not have to worry about having to march 
off to war or worry about the high cost 
of armament. We listened to the same 
cries against the ROTC and the CMTC. 
I recall when I first went on duty with 
the infantry in the 1930's, as a Reserve 
officer, we were not allowed to wear our 
uniforms downtown because the town 
people did not like the military; and it 
took a war the size of World War II to 
convince the American people that being 
an officer in the military or wearing the 
uniform was something to be proud of. 
Now we hear the uniform being defiled as 
it was in the 1930’s. 

I fear that if we continue on this path, 
we are going to wind up a second-rate 
country in world politics. We will wind 
up a third-rate country in economics, I 
do not want to use economics in any of 
my argument, because that is material; 
nevertheless, we have to consider it. 

I would hope that when victory finally 
comes, as it will, to those of us who sup- 
port the ABM, the entire body will real- 
ize that what we are talking about is the 
future of the American people. I do not 
think we can negotiate with the safety 
of 200 million Americans. I think we are 
doing a wrong thing here in even at- 
tempting to deny the President some- 
thing he wants, as Commander in Chief 
of our forces and the leader of this 
country. 

Mr. President, I will have more to say 
on these subjects later. 
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Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. The Senator raised 
some very interesting points earlier in 
the colloquy with the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH). I wonder whether 
the Senator recalls the commitments in 
the lately arrived at so-called Non- 
proliferation Treaty. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes, I recall them. 

Mr. MURPHY. In the Senator’s opin- 
ion, does it commit the United States 
to go to war for the protection of any 
nonnuclear nation that is attacked by a 
nuclear nation nonsignatory to the 
treaty? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I recall that this 
subject was raised during the course of 
the debate on that treaty, and an at- 
tempt to answer it was made by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. Many peo- 
ple feel that they did answer it to the 
satisfaction of the Senate. However, the 
language of that treaty, to me at least, 
indicates there is a possibility of our 
having to do this. It is still rather am- 
biguous language which has a lot to be 
desired if we are to know the real intent. 

Mr. MURPHY. Actually, I think the 
language puts the decision in the usual 
practice at the time of the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Well, that is true 
to some extent. I am more concerned 
about the language that requires any 
country to go to the defense of a non- 
nuclear country that is attacked by a 
nuclear power. 

Mr. MURPHY. I would be pleased if 
my distinguished colleague would com- 
ment on another statement that was 
made, and I have heard it made con- 
tinually. It is that we cannot win in 
Vietnam, we cannot win a victory. This 
has been a continuing statement which 
has appeared in many areas—in the 
press, on television, and on the floor of 
the Senate. I wonder whether the Sena- 
A from Arizona would comment on 

t. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I will comment 
briefly. There has crept into the Amer- 
ican language the subject of limited war- 
fare. There can be no limited warfare. 
There is no possibility. When you go to 
war, you make up your mind to win, or 
you do not go to war. That was the mis- 
take we made in 1961, when 15,000 or 
16,000 troops were sent to Southeast Asia 
and told to fire back. We were at war. 
And then we began inhibiting and re- 
straining the military commanders in the 
exercise of their weaponry, in the exer- 
cise of their tactical and strategic judg- 
ment, to the point that we attempted—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
LEN in the chair). The 1 hour allotted 
to the Senator from Idaho has expired; 
and under the previous order, the Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. GoopEt.) is to 
be recognized at this time. 

Does the Senator from Arizona desire 
to ask for additional time? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have an additional 30 
seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The limitation 
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placed upon our commanders prohibited 
us from winning a war, as we think of 
war, in South Vietnam. I am convinced 
that we could have won that war 6 years 
ago, 5 years ago, at any time we wanted 
to, had we fought the war as wars should 
be fought. But when we try to fight a 
war halfway and we have an enemy that 
wants to fight it all the way, we cannot 
win. 
Mr. MURPHY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator from New York for yielding to 
me. 


MISSOURI FARMERS HIT HARDEST 
BY SEVERE RAINS AND FLOODS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, for 
the past 20 days Missouri has been 
blanketed by rain which has swollen 
rivers and inundated thousands of acres 
of prime cropland. Virtually every river 
valley in northern Missouri is flooded. 

Missouri farmers have been hit the 
hardest. Crops stand dead ripe and can- 
not be harvested because the fields are 
liquid. In other areas corn and soybean 
plantings have been delayed or have been 
destroyed by floods and rain. One tract 
along the Salt River in northeast Mis- 
souri has been flooded 12 times this 
spring. If there is no relief from the 
weather within a few days, and none is 
expected, it will be too late to plant in 
many places and crops will be a total 
loss. Plantings have been delayed on 
over 1 million acres, I have been in- 
formed. 

The Corps of Engineers stated this 
morning that the situation can only get 
worse since more rain is forecast for the 
rest of the week. 

My colleague, Senator EAGLETON, and I 
have been in close touch with many Fed- 
eral agencies in seeking assistance for 
the thousands of afflicted Missourians. 
However, this tragedy in Missouri, fast 
on the heels of disastrous floods earlier 
this spring, underlines once again the 
fact that we are providing too little too 
late for the farmers of this country. 

As example, much of the flood damage 
that we are witnessing today would have 
been prevented had authorized flood con- 
trol projects been completed. It is my be- 
lief, as I have said many times in the 
past, that water resources projects are 
our best protection against floods. 

Yet year after year these vitally needed 
projects are put on the bottom of the list 
of national priorities; and this has pro- 
duced a legacy of disaster in Missouri. 
According to the latest report furnished 
us by the Corps of Engineers, over the 
past 25 years Missouri has experienced 
1,420 floods, and has sustained almost 
$1 billion in damages. Of this figure, 
$699,342,000 were losses borne by farm- 
ers and rural communities. 

As an example of how out of proportion 
our priorities are, we are spending over 
$80 million a day in Vietnam, or about 
$18 a day for every man, woman, and 
child in Missouri. On the other hand, 
at the same time our State is wracked 
by disastrous floods, the budget for all 
Corps of Engineers projects in Missouri 
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is only 53 percent of the Engineers’ capa- 
bility, or about 4 cents a day for every 
Missourian. 

It is high time that we fund our flood 
control projects to full capability so that 
we protect the farms and communities 
in Missouri from annual disaster. More- 
over, it is time we consider improvements 
in our farm programs to cope with emer- 
gency situations such as that that exists 
today in Missouri. Finally, we must de- 
vise new legislation to assist farmers 
in getting back on their feet when nat- 
ural disaster strikes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert into the Recorp some of 
the correspondence which my office has 
received as well as other material re- 
garding the serious situation that exists 
today in Missouri. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows 


Mexico, Mo., June 25, 1969. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senator, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We, the undersigned farmers, farm leaders, 
and agribusiness people are sending this 
telegram to make you aware of a situation 
that exists in a large area of mid-Missouri 
affecting us in disaster proportions, and to 
ask for disaster aid of some nature to help 
us cope with the problem, which is: 

Excess rainfall has made it impossible to 
get on the land to prepare it for planting 
the 1969 crop on all but a very few days 
since October of 1968. Much of the crop that 
was planted did not come up to stand, re- 
plantings look bad, and entire farm units 
have nothing growing today—this, the last 
week of June. The gamble involved going to 
further expense. 

In the farming business looks extremely 
risky at this time, with the ground still vis- 
ibly too wet to get on for at least ten more 
days, and more rain in all area forecasts. & 
the area affected involves a tremendous 
investment of land, equipment, labor and all 
farm resources. Our foreseeable income from 
crop production and all it entails is prac- 
tically nil for 1969, at this time. & we ask 
you to come here if necessary to verify 
these facts and to see the need of help to 
our already risky industry which is vital to 
this section of Missouri. 

Rose V. Dehart (Mrs. Lewis), agribusiness 
and farming, Mexico, Mo.; Orma E. Mackey, 
farmer and businessman; W. Jackson, Mex- 
ico, Mo.; Forrest T. Noel, business and 
chairman, 9th Congressional District Demo- 
cratic Committee, Mexico, Mo.; Don Spencer, 
manager, Production Credit Association, 
Mexico, Mo.; James Botts, farmer and vice 
president, First National Bank, Mexico, Mo.; 
William Courtney, president, Mexico Savings 
Bank, Mexico, Mo.; Vessie Miller, president, 
Audrain County National Farmers Organi- 
zation, Route 1, Centralia, Mo.; Earl Cook, 
president, Audrain County Farm Bureau, 
Route 3, Centralia, Mo.; Kermit Head, man- 
ager MFA division, soybean mill, Mexico, Mo.; 
Bob Bourn, Agribusiness Bourne Feed and 
Supply, Columbia, Mo.; George I. Neale, 
farmer and chairman of board, Mexico, Mo., 
MFA State Exchange, Route, Thompson, Mo,; 
Dan Proctor, sales representative, W. Grace 
Chemical Co., Route 1, Columbia, Mo.; 
James Worstell, farmer and farm y 
Route 3, Mexico, Mo.; Hadley Davenport, 
farmer, Benton City, Mo.; Gilbert Rhodes, 
director, Audrain County Extension Center, 
University of Missouri, Mexico, Mo.; Ronald 
R. Johnson, district conservationist, SCS, 
Mexico, Mo.; Jerry Isaacs, farm manager, 
Mexico, Mo.; Mary Bosler, office manager, 
ASCS office, Mexico, Mo.; Garnett Culwell, 
chairman, ASCS committee, Vandalia, Mo.; 
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Robert Berry, ASCS committeeman, Mexico, 
Mo.; Glenwood Martin, ASCS committeeman, 
Centralia, Mo, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Som CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
Columbia, Mo., June 27, 1969. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SYMINGTON: Upon receipt of 
your telegram concerning the damage to 
farming operations in Audrain and other 
mid-Missouri counties, I requested a special 
report from my Area Conservationist who 
headquarters at Hannibal and has supervi- 
sion of the staff members of our agency in 
the 18 northeast Missouri counties. 

His report shows that in the west part of 
Pike County 50% of the crops are not 
planted, and in the section of some 6,000- 
7,000 acres cropland along the Salt River 
has been flooded twelve times, it is reported, 
this spring. 

Shelby County is in better shape. They 
report 30% of the beans not planted, but 
all the corn appears to be in. 

Macon County has 70% of the corn in, 
leaving 30% not planted and about 50% 
of the beans not planted. There are large 
areas of flat Putnam soil in Macon County 
in and around the vicinity of our mutual 
good friend, Preston Walker, that is real flat 
and drains slowly because of the soil type, 
and it will take some time to dry out. 

Randolph County estimates 40% of the 
corn not in and 70% of the beans not in, so 
they will have a problem if it doesn’t dry 
up fast. 

Chariton County reports most of their corn 
in, 10-15% not in, and about 40% of the 
beans not in. There are some wet conditions 
in the middle branch along the Chariton 
River and the west branch. There is a water- 
shed application in our Department on the 
Bee Branch Watershed, and there are some 
wet conditions in that area. 

In Linn County, less than 50% of the corn 
and beans are planted, it is reported. 

In the vicinity north of eastern Pike and 
Monroe, south Shelby, Macon, and parts of 
Linn County, according to our quick review, 
they are in trouble. It seems that the pattern 
of heaviest rainfall is in the flat area where 
the water doesn’t drain and the soil is heavy. 
A general, quick estimate from folks who 
are familiar with it, including some of our 
agency representatives, indicates that there 
are approximately a million acres of land in 
the 18 counties of northeast Missouri that 
have delayed crop conditions. 

If it should dry rapidly, I have seen fair 
crops develop at late planting, but much de- 
pends on the weather and, particularly, the 
area flood conditions. There, no doubt, will 
be some damage to small grain that is ripen- 
ing, because the heavy rains and wind did 
flatten some of it, but with modern machin- 
ery, they are doing a better job of picking 
up flattened grain. 

I am informed that the disaster commit- 
tees are meeting and making their estimates 
through channels to the state disaster com- 
mittee which, in turn will pass on their rec- 
ommendations to the Governor, who then 
takes it on through channels, presumably 
through the delegation and the Depart- 
ments. The State Disaster Committee is made 
up of the Chairman of the ASCS Committee, 
the Farmers Home Administration Director, 
and the Extension Service officials. We have 
been asked as consultants. The same coun- 
terpart agencies are on the county disaster 
committee, and they are meeting. I under- 
stand the Audrain County committee will 
meet today, and they did have a special meet- 
ing yesterday. 

I do appreciate your wire and have been 
in touch with the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration and the ASCS folks. We are counsel- 
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ing with our county offices to see just what 
we might develop in the way of a program. 
We have no funds for this type of emergency 
work unless it comes through the disaster 
program known as the F-4 program through 
the ASCS. Then we give technical assistance 
for practices that could be built, such as 
terraces, waterways, ponds, etc. The FHA in- 
dicated that they have some loaning possi- 
bilities, but I would hesitate to state the ex- 
tent of it, but I am sure they are responding, 
since they had the same information in your 
telegram. 

The Governor’s office is alerted, because 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, Dexter Da- 
vis, has been in touch with the agencies. I 
assure you, Senator Symington, that we will 
be alert to this situation and will be coun- 
seling closely with the local leaders as to the 
best approach to take within the applicable 
authorities that are available. Working as a 
team among the agencies, I hope that we 
can develop some helpful activities. 

We have had so much rain here and are 
much above normal right here in our own 
community. I am in touch with all sections 
of the state and, so far as I know, outside of 
a few isolated spots, Missouri is very, very 
wet. The weather report is pessimistic, re- 
porting showers again. There have been tor- 
nado watches recently, and last Sunday, as 
you know, there was tornado damage around 
the lead mining area south of St. Louis. We 
will be very grateful when this weather 
clears and gives the farmers an opportunity 
to get their hay in and their small grain har- 
vested and, late as it is, get their beans and 
early maturing corn planted. Much of it now 
is in the hands of the Lord to see what kind 
of weather we have in the next 90 to 100 
days. 

If there is further information that we 
can provide, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp C. JACKSON, 
State Conservationist. 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE, 
Columbia, Mo., June 27, 1969. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SYMINGTON: This will ac- 
knowledge your telegram about the serious 
damage to farming operations in this part 
of the state. The situation is, indeed, serious 
and we will do whatever we can to help de- 
velop alternatives for the people. Thank you 
for bringing this to our attention, 

Yours very truly, 
©. B. RATCHFORD, 


Vice-President of the University of Mis- 
souri for Extension. 


PERRY, Mo., 
July 1, 1969. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The farm operations in Ralls 
County, Missouri have been so hampered by 
adverse weather conditions and above aver- 
age rainfall that we deem it expedient that 
the situation be directed to your attention. 

The planting season is almost past for 
production of our two major crops of corn 
and beans. Seeding is behind schedule to 
such an extent that many farmer’s income 
will be reduced to such an amount they will 
show big losses on their 1969 operations. 

Knowing these facts and having access 
to other statistical information through 
your farm advisor may enable you to con- 
sider measures which you may take to al- 
leviate some of the farmer’s financial prob- 
lems because of the lack of production pros- 
pects. 

Release of pasture use through A.S.CS. 
either for grazing or for hay production 
would aid some farmers. 
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Since some of the major problems arise 
from high interest rates now being charged 
it would materially benefit some farmers to 
make available funds through existing gov- 
ernment agencies at low interest rates for 
the farmers to help themselves. 

Either of these suggestions is based pri- 
marily on making available to the farmer 
@ means of being self-supporting. 

Being aware of the problem will no doubt 
enable you to also offer your help to these 
farmers for whom the government may pro- 
vide some degree of aid. 

Many have gone in debt for their ma- 
chinery, their fertilizer, their seed and their 
labor—all of which are very high at the 
present time. 

Some of the families in this area who 
have engaged in farming for two, three or 
even four generations are very discouraged by 
the bleak outlook as a result of poor produc- 
tion prospects and a general low return on 
farm operations. They feel they have never 
had a fair share of the prosperity of our 
country during this century. 

Your office could provide material bene- 
fits through existing government agencies 
if you direct your attention to getting it 
done. 

The farmers of Northeast Missouri will ap- 
preciate any action you can take to alle- 
viate their problems and if you will use 
your influence in their behalf. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. E. R (Bess) CALDWELL. 
EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, Mo., 
July 3, 1969. 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Flash flooding from East and Dry Forks of 
Fishing River resulting in extensive damage 
to business and residential areas of city. More 
rain forecast. Your continued interest and 
support in our flood control project sincerely 
appreciated. 

EARL MCELWEE, 
Mayor, City of Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
CLARENCE SNYDER, 
Chairman, Area Lakes Committee (Fish- 
ing River Project). 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORP., 
Sedalia, Mo., July 2, 1969. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SYMINGTON: We in Federal 
Crop Insurance in Missouri are doing every- 
thing possible to alleviate the pitiful situa- 
tion that we have here in Missouri, caused by 
extremely wet weather. Our problem is that 
we were unable to sell and insure only be- 
tween 2% and 3% of the potential that 
could have been insured in the State of 
Missouri. 

This general condition of wet weather over 
Missouri has existed since last October, and 
in my opinion, exceeds the damage of the 
1951 flood, and compares very much to the 
year of 1935 when continuous wet weather 
prevented many spring crops from being 
planted, and also prevented the wheat crop 
in 1935 from being harvested. Fully one-half 
to two-thirds of the Missouri wheat crop 
(northern two-thirds of the State) is stand- 
ing dead-ripe and cannot be harvested, and, 
as you know, wet weather soon brings the 
weeds up through the wheat and then har- 
vest is prevented. This very bad year, together 
with high costs of money and machinery, will 
result in the loss of many of our farmers to 
the cities to find jobs this next winter, and 
probably thereafter. 

I am not in dispute with the crop report- 
ing service, but you know that many of the 
crops that have been reported planted have 
been lost from flood. Every stream from the 
Marais des Cygnes and Osage River on the 
West, to the Salt River on the East, has been 
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flooded sometime during the past three 
weeks, 
These are the conditions as I see them as 
of today. 
Sincerely, 


Wm. W. MARSHALL, 
State Director, FCIC. 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, Mo., 
July 3, 1969. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SruaRT: Our town is flooding again 
and eighty percent chance of more rain. I 
know of the Vietnam war. Many of our boys, 
including my son, are in Vietnam. We may 
not have a town for them to return to. Our 
buildings are damaged from past floods and 
we can’t build new ones, because of reoccur- 
ring floods. We need emergency aid now. 
Something must be done to stop this flood- 
ing. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. W. RISLEY. 


SALISBURY, Mo., 
July 8, 1969. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Twenty-six thousand acres of farm land 
now inundated by floods in Chariton County, 
Mo, Estimated losses at this time will exceed 
$24 million in this county alone. 

MARION MAHNKEN, 

Chariton Basin Flood Control 
Conservation Association. 

BRUNSWICK, MO., 

July 7, 1969. 


and 


Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Prolonged and excessive rains have caused 
heavy damage to conservation practices and 
structures in Missouri. Request your support 
for full 195 million for ASC conservation 
program. 

W. B. HIBLER, Jr., 
State Representative. 
[From the Columbia (Mo,) Missourian, July 
8, 1969] 


FARMERS MAY GET ASSISTANCE 


According to E. S. Wilcox, office manager of 
the Boone County Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Committee, less than 50 per 
cent of the normal planting in the region has 
been accomplished due to the near record 
rains during the month of June. 

The weather bureau has reported that the 
slightly more than 10 inches of rain last 
month made June the second wettest June 
here since 1928, when a record of 14.86 inches 
fell. While nice for ducks, the rain has se- 
verely hindered the production of the area’s 
farmers. 

Wednesday the Boone County Disaster 
Committee recommended to the State Disas- 
ter Committee that the entire Boone County 
farm land be designated a disaster area be- 
cause of crop damage from rain. 

The state committee did not immediately 
accept the county committee’s recommenda- 
tion but said it was possible the area could 
be designated a disaster area if agricultural 
conditions in other counties are as bad as 
local conditions. 

Since recent reports reveal that wheat har- 
vesting has been slowed to 23 per cent com- 
pared with 41 per cent of the total crop in 
1968, oat harvesting is down by half of what 
it was a year ago, and hay harvesting is only 
19 per cent for 1969 compared with 29 per 
cent in 1968, the possibility still remains that 
regional farmers will get assistance from the 
available state and federal funds. 

Most area farmers would be grateful for the 
assistance. 
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Catro, Mo., 
July 9, 1969. 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Floods have inundated 10,000 acres of crop- 
land along East Fork and tributaries of the 
Little Chariton River in Randolph County. 
Estimated loss in the county will exceed $1 
million, 

Respectfully, 
RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 
Director, Little Chariton Drainage Dis- 
trict. 
TRIPLETT, MO., 
July 8, 1969. 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SYMINGTON: All too often our 
lawmakers hear from their constituents only 
when requesting action for one reason or 
another. In this period of heavy rain and 
floods I know that I speak for many in north- 
west Missouri when I say, “Thank you for 
your excellent statement before the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Public 
Works.” 

Certainly the residents of Pattonsburg are 
being subjected to conditions which seem 
grossly unfair. I'm sure all sources of funds 
for the prompt payment for their properties 
have been considered. However, when we 
read of various expenditures, something 
seems out of balance. Your statement of 
July 7 on wasteful spending for land adja- 
cent to reservoirs may be one answer. 

In the midst of another flood which will 
cost the residents in Grand River Basin 
millions of dollars, many of us find it difficult 
to understand why a relatively small amount 
of money cannot be appropriated as a per- 
manent cure for these ills—not all at once 
but at least a reasonable start on this ap- 
proved program. 

In reading your various statements we are 
gratified that you continue to search for an- 
swers to these along with many other 
problems. 

Again, thank you for your efforts for water 
control and development—particularly in 
the Grand River Basin. Hopefully your con- 
tinued efforts will remove us from the orphan 
class before long. 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM O, GAINES. 
Partial list of estimated flood losses in the 

State of Missouri as reported by the Corps 

of Engineers, July 11, 1969 
St. Louis District: 

St. Louis County 

Pike County 

Lincoln County 

St. Charles County. 

Jefferson County 

Perry County 

Cape Girardeau County 

Scott County 

Mississippi County 

St. Genevieve County. 


Subtotal 


Kansas City District: 
Chariton River Basin 
acres flooded) 
Grand River Basin (15,000 acres 
flooded) 


(25,000 


Subtotal 


'7, 696, 000 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a comment? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the Sen- 
ator’s comments. Arkansas, being just 
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below Missouri, gets a lot of runoff, espe- 
cially in the northeast section of my 
State. We have a very serious problem in 
connection with the flood control situa- 
tion. For several weeks the runoff from 
the State of Missouri has contributed a 
substantial amount of water, particu- 
larly around the area of Blytheville. I 
am inclined to agree with the Senator’s 
views in connection with this matter. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, heavy 
rains and a lack of appropriations for 
authorized flood control facilities have, 
once again, combined to wreak havoc on 
the farmers of Missouri. 

For 3 straight weeks most of northern, 
western, and central Missouri have been 
hit by continuous torrential downpours. 
The result has been severe flooding along 
scores of rivers and streams, and the 
literal drowning of thousands and 
thousands of the State’s best cropland. 

Crops already planted have been lost 
through wind and storm damage or be- 
cause the flooded fields prevent harvest- 
ing. Worse than that are the more than 
1 million acres on which planting has 
been delayed—to the point that if the 
rains continue, as the weather forecasts 
predict, it will be too late to plant at all. 

The damage, estimated in the millions 
of dollars, has affected thousands of 
Missourians. The senior Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. Symincton) and I have 
been working to assist these victims. But 
the best assistance is the assistance pro- 
vided before disaster strikes—although 
Congress should seek better ways to help 
farmers recover afterwards than are now 
available. 

For many years my colleague (Mr. 
SYMINGTON) has been taking the Senate 
floor to ask for funding of flood control 
projects to full capability. Since I became 
a Member of this body, I have taken the 
floor several times to make the same 
request. 

I requested it a week ago Wednesday, 
when Missouri had experienced 2 weeks 
of flooding. Today, I again request it. 

As the thousands of farmers in Mis- 
souri who annually suffer the ravages of 
floods can attest, or as the millions of 
hungry people in this land of plenty can 
tell you, this Nation desperately needs a 
reordering of its priorities. This country 
needs much more attention paid to its 
domestic problems. 

One of these is flood prevention and 
control. It is time for us to see that our 
priorities are radically shifted. In such 
a shift, I believe, water resource projects 
should go from near the bottom to near 
the top of the list. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me 
briefly ? 

Mr. GOODELL. I had only 20 minutes 
and 7 minutes of that time has gone. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that 7 minutes be 
added to the Senator’s time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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THE KENNEDY CENTER 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks an article entitled “A Rebuttal,” 
written by Roger L. Stevens and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post several 
days ago. The article is in answer to an 
article by Nicholas Von Hoffman, rela- 
tive to the Kennedy Center. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks an article entitled “House Votes 
Funds for Kennedy Center,” published 
in the Evening Star of July 9, 1969. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am very pleased 
that the House of Representatives has 
voted on the matter of the new appro- 
priation for the Kennedy Center. When 
this bill comes to the Senate I will have 
more to say about it. At this time I wish 
to say that I think the charges made 
with regard to the architect of the Ken- 
nedy Center are not well founded and I 
wish to call attention to the fact that 
the General Services Administration has 
been employed at a very substantial fee 
to oversee and check upon the technical 
matters involved in the Center. If there 
has been any fault in the planning, con- 
struction, and cost of steel, it should be 
shared with the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

I regret the costs have gone higher 
than the original estimates, but I do not 
know of any activity of a public nature 
that has not also had this experience. 
The matter of the overrun in connection 
with the Kennedy Center is de minimus 
to overruns we read about daily in other 
areas of Government, especially in the 
Department of Defense. 

In that connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp an 
article entitled “Hill Panel Charges Army 
With Deceit on Tank Flaws,” which was 
published in the Washington Post of 
July 10, 1969. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post] 
A REBUTTAL 

(Note.—This article is in reply to Nicholas 
von Hoffman’s column, “They and the Peo- 
ple’s Music,” in the June 30 issue of The 
Washington Post. Mr. Stevens is chairman of 
the board of Trustees of the John F, Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts.) 

(By Roger L. Stevens) 

For those who may have been misled by 
Mr. von Hoffman's recent article in the Post, 
“They and the People's Music,” and were 
therefore under the impression that he was 
the Kennedy Center’s music adviser, pro- 
grammer and chief dispenser of tickets, it 
might be useful to set the record straight. 

Mr. yon Hoffman has been given the oppor- 
tunity, on more than one occasion, to famil- 
jarize himself with the Kennedy Center's 
programming plans. For reasons of his own, 
he has shown no interest in ascertaining 
what the facts are. 

George London, artistic administrator of 
the Center, has explained on various public 
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occasions—and recently on television—what 
the plans are for the Center and it’s just pos- 
sible that he knows more about the Center’s 
programming than does Mr. von Hoffman. 

Our music adviser, Julius Rudel, director of 
the New York City Center Opera, and famous 
for having brought opera to the people at 
bargain prices, has recommended that all 
types of music be brought to the Center. 

Contrary to Mr. von Hoffman’s assertion 
that the Center’s Opera House will be used 
only for grand opera, no one has ever en- 
visaged that there will be grand opera for 
more than a few weeks each year. We have 
been negotiating with the New York City 
Opera Company to appear each season at the 
Center, possibly in the fall and in the spring. 
But long ago the American Ballet Theatre 
was selected as the resident ballet company 
for the Center and Mr. London has spoken 
publicly of the Center's plans to invite, along 
with the Washington National Ballet Com- 
pany, the country’s outstanding modern 
dance groups, including such companies as 
Martha Graham, the Joffrey Ballet, Merce 
Cunningham, Harkness Ballet, Alvin Ailey, 
etc., to appear in the Opera House. 

It hasn't occurred to Mr. von Hoffman that 
the Opera House could be given over to the 
runs of productions of muscal comedy—the 
great American lyric theater form—but it 
has to the Center's planners—as George Lon- 
don has pointed out on many occasions. We 
will have the very best musicals on their 
pre-or-post Broadway tours and we are cur- 
rently discussing the possibility of bringing 
some productions of Edwin Lester's highly 
successful Civic Light Opera on the West 
Coast to the Center. 

As Mr. London said just last week, and not 
for the first time, in the Concert Hall, with 
its 2700 seats, we are planning to bring the 
world’s greatest classical artists—orchestras, 
instrumentalists, vocalists, etc. We also plan 
to involve the mainstreams of American mu- 
sic—and this will include everything from 
Bach to rock. 

We plan to open the Concert Hall with a 
festival of the leading American orchestras— 
the Cleveland, the Boston, the New York, the 
Philadelphia, and we particularly hope to 
work out mutually satisfactory arrangements 
with the Washington National Symphony. 
But we also plan to do jazz festivals with all 
the leading soloists, ensembles, orchestras, 
etc., in the jazz world. 

The Film Theater will be used for film 
festivals and we envisage many public serv- 
ice performances of films. This multi-purpose 
theater will also be adapted for children’s 
programs and such concerts as chamber mu- 
sic when a smaller theatre is desirable. 

The recently concluded and very success- 
ful American College Theatre Festival, spon- 
sored in part by the Friends of the Kennedy 
Center, is the sort of project we envisage for 
the Center. The Festival brought the best of 
180 college theater groups to Washington 
thus fulfilling a Center responsibility to 
search for and recognize new talent. 

We are also developing an educational pro- 
gram which we hope will serve not only the 
children of this city, but the literally mil- 
lions of children who pour into Washington 
from all over the country each year. 

These are our plans and if they conflict 
with Mr. von Hoffman’s prejudices and pred- 
ilections, it is just possible that they con- 
form to the expectations of those who want 
the Center to bring to Washington the best 
there is in the performing arts. 


EXHIBIT 2 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 9, 1969] 
House Vores FUNDS ror KENNEDY CENTER 
(By Roberta Hornig) 

The House voted yesterday to ball the John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 
out of its present money problems by giving 
it the $7.5 million it needs to get finished. 

But it was a long, hard fight, taking some 
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three and half hours of debate before the 
final vote of 210 to 162. The issue now must 
go to the Senate. 

Rep. Kenneth Gray, D-Ill., chairman of a 
public works sub-committee who sponsored 
the money bill, pointed out that the cultural 
center on the shores of the Potomac is now 
50 percent finished and added, “If this build- 
ing is to be completed we must have this 
legislation. It’s that simple.” 


STEVENS, EFFORT NOTED 


Gray also argued that Roger Stevens, head 
of the center’s board of trustees, has thus far 
raised $24 million in private funds, working 
without any compensation. “Wouldn’t it be 
great, if all public buildings could get match- 
ing funds?” he asked. 

But Rep. Frank Bow, R-Ohio, ranking GOP 
member of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, called the Kennedy Center “a national 
disgrace” and a “beautiful morgue.” A few 
minutes after the tirade, he collapsed on 
the House floor. He was treated by physicians 
before being taken away on a stretcher. 

He was taken immediately to Bethesda 
Naval Hospital. A spokesman in Bow’s office 
today said tests, including a cardiogram, dis- 
closed no evidence of a heart attack, but 
that the legislator was expected to remain 
at the hospital for a day or two more. 

Rep. H. R. Gross, R-Iowa, called the center 
& “white elephant” and sald he was “sur- 
prised” that Aristotle Onassis, the new hus- 
band of Jacqueline Kennedy, widow of the 
slain president, isn't giving some of his money 
to the center. 

Although he said he would vote for the 
appropriation, House Minority leader Gerald 
Ford, R-Mich., said the General Services Ad- 
ministration, which oversees all federal build- 
ings, is investigating possible action against 
the center’s architect, Edward Durrel Stone, 
who allegedly miscalculated how much the 
facility’s structural steel would cost. 

Ford said he also plans to have the General 
Accounting Office and the Justice 
ment “look into the matter” of what he calls 
& “$2.7 million unconscionable error on the 
part of Stone.” 


ARGUE ON ORIGINAL COST 


Other congressmen argued that the center 
trustees had given their word the building 
would never cost the nation more than the 
original $15.5 million appropriation and 
claimed that President Kennedy already had 
enough monuments in his honor. 

Center advocates argued that the building 
was being put in the same position as the 
Washington Monument which was left un- 
finished between 1854 and 1876 because Con- 
gress would not cough up the necessary 
money. They also argued that it would be a 
national disgrace if the Kennedy Center were 
left unfinished. 

Besides increasing the congressional ap- 
propriation for the center by $7.5 million... 
from $15.5 to $23 million, the act also boosted 
the bonding authorization for the parking 
sacs from the original $15.4 to $20.4 mil- 

on. 

The original cost of the center was to have 
been $46 million. The total cost is now esti- 
mated at $66.4 million. 


EXHIBIT 3 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 10, 
1969] 


HILL PANEL CHARGES ARMY WITH DECEIT ON 
TANK FLAWS 
(By Richard Homan) 

Top Army officials prepared misleading re- 
ports and gave false information to Con- 
gress in a successful effort to continue devel- 
opment of the Sheridan assault vehicle in 
the face of repeated testing failures, a House 
investigating subcommittee charged yester- 
day. 

After 10 years of effort at a cost estimated 
at between $1.2 billion and $2.5 billion, the 
subcommittee said, the Army still has not 
produced a satisfactory version of the tank- 
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like vehicle and “hundreds of 
Sheridans remain in storage.” 

Nevertheless, at each “milestone” of de- 
velopment, when progress was to be reviewed 
and decision for stepped up production 
made, Army agencies officially reported un- 
solved problems as solved in order to receive 
additional funds without drawing scrutiny 
by the Defense Department or Bureau of the 
Budget, the subcommittee said. 

The Army said in a statement that the 
subcommittee report “does not give full 
weight to the combat performance of the 
Sheridan” in Vietnam. “It is the Army’s 
view that the introduction of the Sheridan 
has significatnly increased the firepower, 
mobility and over-all combat capability of 
our armored cavalry forces in Vietnam,” the 
statement said. It claimed the Sheridan “en- 
joys a high level of troop confidence.” 

“Misleading reports and unwarranted 
overconfidence of Army developers also in- 
fluenced these decisions to produce these 
various articles,” the committee said of the 
Sheridan, its Shillelagh anti-tank missile 
and associated vehicles. 

“Despite continuing development failures, 
production decisions on almost every one of 
the items covered by this report were made 
so that an appearance of satisfactory prog- 
ress would lessen the chance for searching 
and critical reviews by ‘those who control 
funds’ in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Bureau of the Budget.” 

“When the Army requested funds to pro- 
cure additional missile trainers, Congress 
was informed (in 1967 budget hearings) 
that the trainers were satisfactory and were 
‘in the hands of the troops right now.’ In 
actual fact, at that very point in time the 
trainers had proved entirely unsatisfactory 
and were about to be returned to the con- 
tractor for a major redesign effort.” 

The report was prepared by a four-member 
House Armed Services investigating subcom- 
mittee, headed by Rep. Samuel S. Stratton 
(D-N.Y.) after April hearings, most of them 
closed. 

“We would like to have the heads of sev- 
eral people that have misled us,” Rep. Wil- 
liam L. Dickinson (R-Ala.), one of the sub- 
committee, said at a press conference. “But 
what can Congress do?” 

The report named none of the individuals 
suspected of supplying misleading informa- 
tion. 

It confirmed earlier reports that the Army 
sent 64 Sheridans, produced by General Mo- 
tors, to Vietnam for combat use last Janu- 
ary despite warnings from the project man- 
ager’s Office that they were hazardous and 
not ready for operational use. 

Numerous problems cropped up with the 
vehicles there, making their use in combat 
unsatisfactory and dangerous, according to 
the report. 

The Army refused to declassify testimony 
that “might further support our conten- 
tions,” Stratton said. 

For instance, it deleted from the final re- 
port as “classified information” a committee 
finding, obtained elsewhere, that “due to 
the unusual preproduction procedures em- 
ployed, plus lack of any test data, the in- 
escapable conclusion must be that the (Sheri- 
dan’s) searchlight is of unproven dependa- 
bility or possibly even unacceptable.” 

It also deleted the number of additional 
Sheridans—171—that the Army is shipping 
to Vietnam. 

Lt. Gen. Austin W. Betts, chief of Army 
research and development since the early 
days of the Sheridan, maintained recently 
that the vehicles operated well in Vietnam 
and that difficulties encountered were the 
result of shoddy manufacture and incorrect 
use by the troops. 

Stratton produced letters from Sheridan 
crewmen detailing the vehicle’s combat short- 
comings. 

Despite the many problems, Sheridans con- 
tinued to be mass produced and hundreds 


defective 
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are now awaiting costly modifications before 
they can be used, the subcommittee said. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
New York is recognized. 


NEW CHAPTER IN THE BIAFRAN 
TRAGEDY 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, 4 
weeks from today, the specter of whole- 
sale starvation may once again stalk 
Biafra. 

Unless we act, we will once again be 
witness to the death of millions of inno- 
cent children. 

We will once more confront a vast 
“conscience gap” between our humani- 
tarian ideals and the grim realities of 
international politics. 

The shadow of this human tragedy 
will fall not only upon the Biafrans but 
upon the entire world. 

Last year, over a million Biafrans, 
mostly young children, died of hunger. 
Then, for a time, a great international 
relief effort, supported by governments 
and concerned private citizens the world 
over, staved off further tragedy. A tenu- 
ous lifeline of Red Cross and Joint 
Church Aid relief flights into Biafra 
supplied enough precious protein food 
to hold famine at bay. 

Now, this lifeline has been cut. 

The Nigerian military government 
has prohibited all international relief 
flights into the stricken enclave. Its Rus- 
sian-built fighters have shot down an 
unarmed Red Cross plane, killing its 
crew. It has warned that other mercy 
flights will meet the same fate. 

Because of this Nigerian blockade, Red 
Cross flights have stopped, and Joint 
Church Aid deliveries have slowed down 
to a mere trickle. 

Life-sustaining protein foods are no 
longer reaching Biafra. 

Dr. Jean Mayer—the internationally 
known Harvard nutritionist who accom- 
panied me on my trip to Biafra and now 
has been chosen by the President to 
organize the White House Conference 
on Food, Nutrition, and Health—has es- 
timated that wholesale deaths resulting 
from protein deficiency will start occur- 
ring within the next 3 or 4 weeks. Other 
experts overwhelmingly concur in this 
judgment. 

The ones who will die first are the 
young children who need protein to 
grow. 

The words and the actions of the Ni- 
gerian military government strongly sug- 
gest that it is now determined to use 
the starvation of millions of children to 
achieve the victory that has so far eluded 
it on the battlefield. 

In a statement that will long be re- 
membered for its cynicism, Brigadier 
Katsina, the Chief of Staff of the Ni- 
gerian Army, explained the real pur- 
pose of the Nigerian moves, saying: 


I will not feed somebody I am fighting. 


I wonder if he considers that he is 
fighting the little children in Biafra. 
Similar assertions have been made by 
other high Nigerian officials, and indi- 
cate that the cruelest and most regres- 
sive elements are gaining a dominant 
voice in Nigerian Government circles. 

These harsh words have been con- 
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firmed by much of the recent behavior 
of the Nigerian military government, 
such as the destruction of the Red Cross 
plane, the imposition of the blockade, 
and the arrest and expulsion of the Red 
Cross relief coordinator, Dr. Lindt. 

Must we really accept from a nation 
to which we provide millions in eco- 
nomic aid the use of famine as an in- 
strument of policy? 

Are we, despite our great wealth and 
influence, powerless to bring the Ni- 
gerian military government to reason? 

If we are determined—as we certainly 
must be—to avoid becoming involved in 
a military conflict in Africa, is there 
nothing we can do to induce the Ni- 
gerian authorities to honor their com- 
mitments to permit relief to pass? 

Have we no influence among other 
African governments that would induce 
them to assert a more active role in re- 
opening relief routes? 

I cannot believe this is so. 

It is not my intention to assert that the 
Biafran authorities have been blameless. 
They have often been needlessly dog- 
matic; for example, in their blanket re- 
fusal to accept any relief deliveries origi- 
nating in Nigerian territory. 

Again, I cannot believe we are im- 
potent to induce the Biafrans to adopt 
a more flexible position, consistent with 
their security. 

Responsibility for this tragedy does not 
lie solely with the Nigerians and the 
Biafrans. 

Three great powers—Britain, Russia, 
and France—bear a grave responsibility. 

They are the ones that have been the 
arms merchants for this bloody conflict. 

They are the ones that have been treat- 
ing this war as a battleground of their 
selfish interests. 

Russia’s sinister part in this tragedy is 
hardly surprising, as it has long been 
openly contemptuous of humanitarian 
considerations in its foreign policy. 

The British, however, for centuries 
have had a great humanitarian tradition. 

This makes the cynical role of the gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Harold Wil- 
son so particularly distressing. 

This makes it hard to comprehend that 
the man who holds the office of Glad- 
stone and Churchill is seemingly more 
preoccupied with black oil under the 
ground than with black people suffering 
above it. 

Britain has for years been the chief 
supplier of military and economic aid to 
Nigeria. The Wilson government has 
chosen to use this aid to arm and finance 
the war against Biafra. 

Britain has for years had more diplo- 
matic influence in Nigeria than any 
other nation. The Wilson government has 
chosen to utilize this influence to sup- 
port the hard-line elements in Nigeria. 

Britain has been our closest ally for 
over a century. Our two governments 
have for years cooperated in seeking just 
solutions to difficult world problems. 

If we are serious in our desire to avert 
the imminent famine in Biafra, is there 
nothing we can do to persuade our 
British allies to do likewise? 

Have we really exhausted the legiti- 
mate means available to us to secure a 
more humanitarian policy by an old and 
trusted ally? 

I cannot believe this is so. 
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The United Nations and its Secretary 
General also bear a responsibility. De- 
spite a 1968 U.N. study report that 2 
million Biafrans perished by hunger, the 
United Nations has done nothing of real 
significance regarding the famine condi- 
tions in Biafra. 

In a statement that can at best be de- 
scribed as naive, Secretary General 
Thant has dismissed as an internal prob- 
lem a conflict that has been encouraged, 
financed, and supplied by three of the 
major powers. 

Is the United Nations so weak that it 
can do nothing to avert a famine in 
which millions may die? 

Is our influence in this great interna- 
tional body so small that we cannot 
move it to action? 

I cannot believe this is so. 

And what of our own policies? 

The United States, at least, has never 
involved itself in supplying armaments 
for the Nigerian civil war. The fact that 
we, alone of the great powers, have not 
had direct arms involvement gives us a 
unique opportunity to expedite relief. 

The Johnson administration, however, 
failed to make use of this opportunity. 

Its policy was largely dictated by the 
State Department’s Africa Desk, which 
was so “hung up” on the doctrine of 
“one Nigeria” that it relegated aid for 
the starving to a subordinate role. Gul- 
lible State Department officials believed 
British and Nigerian claims that a “quick 
kill”—a fast victory by Federal troops— 
was the best way of reuniting the country 
and alleviating suffering. Growing popu- 
lar sentiment for an expanded relief ef- 
fort was resisted by the Africa Desk on 
the grounds that it would impede the 
prompt reunification of the country. 

That Africa Desk at the working level 
remains largely the same today. That 
Africa Desk must be changed if we are to 
have an enlightened policy in Africa. 

The Nixon administration has brought 
about some significant changes in the 
direction of American policy. 

President Nixon, during the 1968 cam- 
paign, spoke out forcefully in favor of a 
major relief effort. 

On my return from Biafra in February 
of this year, the administration gave me, 
and I announced, the assurance that: 

The United States Government will make 
available to relief agencies on a feasible and 
emergency basis such cargo planes, ships, 
maintenance personnel, and parts as are 
found to be necessary to perform the hu- 
manitarian mission of getting food and medi- 
cal supplies to the starving people in Nigeria 
and Biafra. 


Following this, the Nixon administra- 
tion appointed a Special Coordinator for 
Relief, Prof. C. Clyde Ferguson of Rut- 
gers University. He was charged “with 
assuring that the U.S. contribution to 
the international relief effort is respon- 
sive to increased needs to the maximum 
extent possible and that they are effec- 
tively utilized.” 

Professor Ferguson’s appointment was 
significant not only because of his un- 
questioned ability, but also because he 
was not identified with the State Depart- 
ment Africa desk and its policies. He has 
gone to Biafra and Nigeria on repeated 
occasions to negotiate relief procedures. 
Before his appointment, no administra- 
tion official had ever been inside Biafra. 
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Ambassador Ferguson has undertaken 
a major effort to secure a water route up 
the Cross River for delivering supplies. 
He arranged for the chartering of two 
900-ton LSM landing ships to the Red 
Cross, which would proceed up the river 
from a point on the Nigerian coast to a 
point in Biafra. Each ship would be able 
to deliver three times the volume of the 
average nightly airlift deliveries before 
the blockade, and the plan has the fur- 
ther advantages of simplicity and re- 
duced expense. 

The Nigerian Government, after hav- 
ing agreed in principle to the use of the 
ships, has apparently retreated again 
into a position of intransigence. Thus, 
Mr. Ferguson’s excellent plan remains 
to be implemented, and the ships are 
still anchored in Lagos. 

Another hopeful sign is the July 2 
statement of Secretary of State Rogers, 
deploring the Nigerian relief blockade, 
and proposing a plan for resuming the 
flow of relief supplies through use of the 
Cross River route, a temporary resump- 
tion of night relief flights, and the estab- 
lishment of daytime flights. 

Now, further steps are urgently needed 
to avert the imminent threat of mass 
starvation caused by the Nigerian block- 
ade. 

I urge the administration to take the 
strong measures needed to meet the pres- 
ent emergency. 

These measures can alleviate the im- 
pending starvation without embroiling 
us in the military conflict in Nigeria. 

Specifically, I recommend the follow- 
ing steps: 

First. The administration should make 
it clear that it is concerned with hu- 
manitarian objectives, not with achiev- 
ing any particular political solution of 
the Nigerian conflict. Whether Nigeria 
and Biafra are ultimately united in one 
nation or divided in two cannot be a 
matter for us to decide; it is a decision to 
be made by the people involved. 

Second. The United States should warn 
the Nigerian military government in the 
clearest terms that it will not provide 
economic or other support to any regime 
that, by its words or, more importantly, 
by its actions, shows that it has under- 
taken to use starvation as a means of 
achieving military objectives. 

Third. The United States should use 
the strongest forms of persuasion to in- 
duce the Nigerian military government 
to lift its blackade and permit the re- 
sumption of Red Cross, Joint Church Aid 
and other internationally sponsored re- 
lief flights. It should likewise act to in- 
duce the Federal military government to 
honor its commitments to allow relief 
supplies to move by ship up the Cross 
River. 

In seeking this objective, the United 
States should make full use not only of 
its contacts with the two sides of the 
conflict, but also its influence with other 
individual African states, the great pow- 
ers, the United Nations and the Organi- 
zation of African Unity. 

If other initiatives fail to break the 
stalemate, the United States should be 
prepared in appropriate circumstances 
to consider the withdrawal of all or a 
portion of its regular economic aid to 
Nigeria. 

Meanwhile, the United States should 
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continue to work with both sides toward 
the development of alternative relief 
techniques—such as daytime flights or 
air drops—having adequate inspection 
procedures and adequate guarantees to 
the security of both sides. 

Fourth. The United States should in- 
sist that Britain, Russia, and France 
promptly terminate their arms ship- 
ments into Nigeria and Biafra. 

None of these steps would entail our 
shipping arms or troops, or otherwise 
becoming directly embroiled in the con- 
flict. Thus none of these steps entail the 
risk of an “African Vietnam.” 

In fact, these measures will decrease 
the danger of conflict, by reducing ten- 
sions in the area and helping to secure 
a disengagement of the great powers in 
Africa. In short, they will help take the 
cold war out of Africa. 

Finally, these steps will help achieve 
the humanitarian objective for which the 
United States has stood for so long. They 
will close the “conscience gap” that has 
grown between our ideals and the poli- 
cies we have in fact been pursuing in 
the past. They will help restore the con- 
fidence of the American people that our 
Government is determined and able to 
avert human suffering. 

The dimensions of this impending hu- 
man tragedy have been plainly laid be- 
fore us. We can no longer plead ignor- 
ance, We can no longer turn our eyes to 
avoid it. We can no longer be satisfied 
with polite murmurings of distress. We 
must act, 

I am convinced that men of good will 
in this war-torn century are wise enough 
and generous enough to prevent this im- 
minent disaster. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. I should like to con- 
gratulate the Senator from New York 
on the excellent statement he has just 
made. I associate myself with his re- 
marks. 

I should like to ask the Senator this 
question; it arises from the circum- 
stances in this Chamber during the past 
few days: 

The ebb and flow of the tide of opin- 
ion is whether we should continue to try 
to make our influence felt as the strong- 
est, most productive, and most progres- 
sive, leading nation in the world, or 
whether we should retract and come 
back into the position of isolationism 
which we practiced during the 1920’s. 

I have been thinking about this. It 
bothers me that the matter of Biafra has 
been permitted to continue over this long 
period of time, making absolutely no 
sense, no reason. This is an action which 
might have happened back in the dark 
ages, but it makes no sense that, in this 
enlightened time, it should be permitted. 

I should like to ask my distinguished 
colleague if he knows—and I am sorry 
to say I do not at the moment—the 
amount of aid we send to the Nigerian 
Government. 

Mr. GOODELL. Yes, I do. First, I thank 
the Senator from California for his com- 
ments and for his agreement with my 
statement. I think that is very important. 

We are now sending to the Nigerian 
Federal Government aid in two broad 
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categories. One is the general foreign 
aid program economic development in 
Nigeria, which amounts to about $15 
million. The other is relief aid for the 
hungry in Nigeria, which amounts to 
about $60 million. 

It has been our approach throughout 
this conflict that we want to aid starv- 
ing people wherever they are. It was my 
approach, when I went to Nigeria and 
Biafra, to strive for better ways to help 
starving people within Nigeria controlled 
by the Federal military government, as 
well as to find ways to break the impasse 
and get food and medical supplies flow- 
ing to the Biafran enclave. 

We have been generous with our aid. 
I think we should continue to be gen- 
erous. But there comes a time when the 
political leadership of a government has 
declared, openly by its words, and more 
importantly by its actions, that it is 
deliberately using starvation as a weapon 
of war, when I think we must pause and 
consider whether our people will sup- 
port such a government with economic 
development aid. 

Mr. MURPHY. I congratulate the dis- 
tinguished Senator. I should like to join 
him in any way that I can to make it 
absolutely clear, and immediately clear— 
not during the duration of long discus- 
sions by diplomats, but on a practical 
basis—possibly to urge that the Presi- 
dent take action by sending an im- 
mediate emissary to explain that we can- 
not be party to these happenings any 
longer and with respect to any help going 
into that country, or in any other way 
short of military involvement or actual 
invasion, we will bring whatever proper 
legal pressures are at our disposal to 
see that this horrible condition is 
stopped. It has gone on far too long. 

I would be more than pleased to join 
with my distinguished colleague in any 
action or in any ideas he has to find the 
method, whether it be through the 
United Nations or otherwise. Sometimes, 
I must say, I am saddened and shocked 
at the inability of what we thought was 
the last great hope of humanity. It seems 
to lack complete strength, power, and 
capability to get into an affair like this 
and be effective. 

But I congratulate my colleague. I 
think the more is said about this particu- 
lar unfortunate occurrence in the world, 
the sooner we may find answers to it and 
the cessation of that horrible condition. 

Mr. GOODELL. I thank the Senator 
from California. I shall be glad to work 
with him in the future. I think the time 
is now for changes in policy and for ac- 
tion that can prevent the disaster. I be- 
lieve the Organization of African Unity, 
the United Nations, Britain, the Soviet 
Union, France, but, most importantly, the 
United States can act now to bring about 
a solution to the problem of starvation 
in that country. I would like to reem- 
phasize that I do not believe we can be- 
come involved in the internal conflict and 
dictate to them how this issue will be 
solved in Nigeria, Biafra, or wherever 
else. We can be available with our good 
offices and help with negotiations, if we 
reach that stage; but time is running 
out, and we must act now in a humani- 
tarian endeavor. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
some morning business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, STENNIS. I yield. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a 
morning hour, with a time limitation of 
3 minutes on statements related to morn- 
ing business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I say I make this request just to get into 
the normal order of procedure. There 
may be one or two Senators who want to 
speak longer. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. TOWER. I believe there is a con- 
sent agreement that I be recognized im- 
mediately at the conclusion of the morn- 
ing hour. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At the 
conclusion of morning business; that is 
correct. 


REDUCTION IN MILITARY PRO- 
CUREMENT AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I would 
like to insert into the Recorp some fig- 
ures and statistics that I know will be 
of interest to Senators. They pertain to 
the bill which is now under debate in 
the Senate and, in a way, this statement 
is a summary of the effects of some of 
the reductions the committee made in 
the bill. 

The Armed Services Committee has 
recommended a reduction in research 
and development, test, and engineering 
funds in this bill slightly over $1 billion. 
It will be of interest to the Senators to 
realize that a number of these reductons, 
while they involve relatively small sums 
in fiscal year 1970, are like the tip of an 
iceberg that shows above the water, and 
these modest reductions this year, by 
nipping certain programs in the bud at 
an early stage of development, will re- 
sult in this Nation’s not spending many 
billions of dollars for the deployment of 
these weapon systems in the future. 

I should like to list a few of these sys- 
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tems with the fiscal year 1970 savings or 
deletions by the committee and show 
alongside these figures the sums which 
might have been spent in the future to 
deploy these weapon systems. 

The first item on that list is the 
SAM-D surface-to-air missile. The dele- 
tion was $75 million in the present 
budget; but if the recommendations of 
the committee should stand the esti- 
mated total investment of research and 
development and production would be 
$2.5 billion. 

That is an illustration of the actions 
we are taking with reference to future 
programs as they have been strung out 
over the years. The judgment of the 
committee was that the missile was not 
a proper item now. Of course, circum- 
stances may change. 

We had another item that is of great 
interest, the Army heavy-lift helicopter, 
a very important item, for which only 
$15 million was provided in the budget 
this year; but it involves an estimated 
expenditure for the future, should it be 
carried all the way out, of $1.5 billion. 

As a part of the picture there, the 
Navy is also developing a heavy-lift heli- 
copter that we did not strike out. It is 
continuing. We could see no reason why 
there could not be a unity of operations. 

Here is another item that we took out 
for the time being. It was in the early 
stages of concept, and it could be revived 
later, depending upon circumstances— 
the undersea launch missile system. We 
took that item out. It was $20 million. 
As I say, it was merely a concept. It is 
a Polaris-size force—that is, a force com- 
parable to what the Polaris force is now, 
and it could have run as high as $25 
billion, or even much more. 

There are others on the list also, Mr. 
President. I mention for special emphasis 
here the Cheyenne helicopter. The 
amount for that item that came out of 
the bill is $429 million. Before we finished 
on that, the Defense Department asked 
that it be reduced. That is a $1.5 billion 
program, as a minimum, should it be 
fully developed. 

There will still remain a question of 
some greatly reduced sum of money for 
some contingent research on some phase 
of that helicopter, but as the matter 
Stands now, these estimates are fairly 
firm, and I believe the action of the Sen- 
ate will be what we have recommended. 

I ask unanimous consent that the table 
to which I have referred in these com- 
man be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Fiscal year 
1970 deletion Estimated total investment of R. & D. and production 


SAM-D—Surface-to-air missile. 

Ay heavy lift helicopter 

E-2C—Carrier airborne early warning aircraft.. 
MOL—Manned orbiting laboratory space vehicle. _ 
ULMS—Undersea launch missile system. 


SABMIS—Ses antiballistic missile intercept system 


$2,500,000,000. 
000 $1,500,000,000. 

$600,000,000. 

$3,000,000,000. 

This was merely a concept. Polaris-sized force might 
cost $25,000,000,000 to $35,000,000,000. 

Also a concept. Cost would depend on size of force 
eres but would be more expensive than land- 
based ABM of same force size. 

$821,000,000. 

000 $1,060,060,000 minimum (R. & D. estimate alone was 
$437,000,000). 
$500,060.00 minimum (R. & D. estimate alone was 
$200,000,000). 
$1,500,000,000 as a minimum, 


$46,421,000,000. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Are we under a time 
limitation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A limita- 
tion of 3 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, notwithstand- 
ing the time limitation, I be permitted 
to proceed for 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall not, 
of course, object, but I ask the Senator 
if he will permit me to speak first for 
5 minutes, because I have an executive 
session right now on coal mine safety, 
marking up a bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from New York be per- 
mitted to proceed for 5 minutes, with- 
out my losing my right to proceed for 
15 minutes thereafter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator from 
Nebraska. 


THE MIDEAST DANGER 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, interna- 
tional attention has again been focused 
on the incendiary situation in the Mid- 
east by U.N. Secretary General U Thant’s 
report of July 7 to the Security Coun- 
cil. In describing the situation along 


the Suez Canal cease-fire line as “a vir- 
tual state of active war, the Secretary 
General reports that “heavy weapons 
fire was initiated almost daily, especially 
from the west—Egyptian—side of the 
canal.” The report goes on to state that 
the U.N. cease-fire observers have sent 
violation messages “almost daily to the 
authorities in the United Arab Repub- 
lic, and occasionally, as necessary to 
Israel.” And, “in the month of June 
alone there were 21 reported incidents 
of firing by United Arab Republic forces 
and five by Israel forces on United Na- 
tions personnel or installations,” ac- 
cording to the reports of his own ob- 
servers. 

The Secretary General draws the con- 
clusion that “open warfare has been re- 
sumed,” and he warns that the present 
Situation “could even be the overture to 
more general and intensive hostilities 
in the Middle East.” 

While his own report makes it unmis- 
takably clear that Cairo is largely re- 
sponsible for the sharp increase in cease- 
fire violations, the Secretary General 
proceeds to a passionate appeal “to all 
parties in the Middle East” to observe the 
cease-fire. He even says explicitly that 
he makes his appeal “without passing 
any judgment on any party, and with- 
out prejudice to the positions and poli- 
cies of any one of them.” 

In my judgment, Secretary General 
U Thant’s report would have been of 
much more value and would have car- 
ried more conviction if he had told it 
as it is, and reported to the world that 
the United Arab Republic—for reasons 
of its own—is initiating almost daily 
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artillery barrages and also generally land 
and air hostilities up and down and 
across the Suez Canal cease-fire line. A 
report of this nature could have done 
something to restore confidence in the 
impartiality of the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil by counterbalancing to some extent 
the several quick and harsh Security 
Council “condemnations” of Israel’s 
“survival” retaliatory measures in the 
past, which aroused great opposition in 
this country. Also, it would have given 
Israel some measure of confidence in 
the U.N.’s intentions, rather than to 
encourage Israel to rely for its security 
so heavily on its own arms. 

It is well known that one aspect of 
United Arab Republic and Soviet tactics 
in the Middle East is to create a propa- 
ganda image of the imminent danger of 
open war and thereby try to get the 
United States to lend its support to some 
dictated peace. By constantly arousing 
such international fears, Cairo and the 
Kremlin hope that they can steamroller 
the great powers into “imposing” a peace 
which forces Israel to withdraw in return 
for a new arrangement of the type which 
proved so unreliable and culminated in 
the May-June 1967 hostilities . 

I believe that the Secretary General 
could have shown more realism in fram- 
ing his report and its conclusions and 
recommendations, and thereby not un- 
wittingly contributing to this big-war 
scare tactic. 

While it is certainly true that Cairo, 
in pursuance of its recent proclamations 
about repudiating the Suez cease-fire line 
and adopting an active defense posture, 
is engaging in live-ammunition war 
games with its new Soviet equipment 
against Israeli forces in Sinai—yet there 
does not seem to be any real danger of a 
renewal of “all-out” war in the near fu- 
ture. The United Arab Republic lacks the 
military capability and Israel lacks the 
motive. 

It is especially important that the great 
powers keep their cool at tense moments 
like the present. There is certainly cause 
for concern. But in my judgment there 
ought to be more concern over the weak- 
ening of the peace negotiating channels 
and the deterioration of the already 
strained and limited cease-fire. The mo- 
mentum seems to have been drained from 
the Jarring mission. And the Big Four 
and Big Two negotiations, which began 
with such fanfare, seem to be close to a 
dead end. 

Certainly, one conclusion is clear: Not- 
withstanding the serious and dangerous 
shooting going on now—and the result- 
ant terrorism and instability—it is still 
the time to insist on a permanent peace. 
This is the moment when the great pow- 
ers, without seeking to dictate the 
terms—which could be fatal—can insist 
that there be no more complacency based 
on truces or cease-fires; and that the 
world must run the risks that are in- 
volved to insist that the next basic 
move—even if it takes months—must 
be a permanent peace. 

My own skepticism concerning the Big 
Four and Big Two negotiations on Mid- 
east peace is a matter of public record. 
However, I wish to reiterate that my 
criticisms of the Big Two approach con- 
cern the role and agenda which Mos- 
cow and Washington have adopted for 
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themselves. It was a mistake, in my 
view, for the two superpowers to at- 
tempt to negotiate subjects which can 
only be negotiated in a meaningful way 
by the two parties themselves. 

Nonetheless, I have long advocated 
US.-U.S.S.R.—or four-power negotia- 
tions concerning those problems in the 
Mideast which they can effectively deal 
with. Some key questions can be decided 
by them, and all of this can and should 
be accomplished without usurping the 
prerogatives of the local parties to the 
dispute. Moreover, if the Big Two could 
reach agreement on the matters which 
primarily concern them, this would 
transform the atmosphere and contrib- 
ute in a major way to the prospects for 
a final and lasting settlement between 
the local parties themselves. In this 
spirit, the powers must insist that the 
next basic development must be a per- 
manent negotiated peace. 

In my judgment the following sub- 
jects should be taken up for considera- 
tion at the resumption of the United 
States-Soviet Mideast talks in Moscow 
next week. 

First, this is the moment when the 
great powers, without seeking to dictate 
the terms by which it could be settled, 
can insist on a permanent peace. There 
can be no more complacency or wishful 
thinking based on hodgepodge truces 
and cease-fires; we must run the risk of 
insisting that the next basic move—even 
it takes months of danger and shooting 
like this—we must persist to get a per- 
manent peace. If the Big Two could come 
to an agreement that only a genuine, 
permanent peace—which deals with 
causes and not just symptoms—can 
serve the cause of world peace, and their 
own interests, then we would be a good 
way further along on the road to that 
indispensable goal. 

Second, international agreement on 
the limitation of arms shipments into the 
Middle East from outside sources. While 
Moscow may not be able to control the 
political decision in Cairo to escalate 
military action along the Suez, Moscow 
can help to control Egypt’s military ca- 
pability to put such policies into effect. 
Without Soviet equipment, guns, and 
ammunition—supplied in the worth of 
billions of dollars since June 1967—the 
Egyptians could not have created the 
image of, to use the words of U Thant’s 
report, “a virtual state of active war.” 
And it should be stressed that resupply 
is constant—while Israel is finding it 
very difficult to maintain arms balance, 
even considering its superior training 
and skill. The U.S.S.R. has a real interest, 
since its Arab clients could well lose an- 
other war if they recklessly undertook 
one. 

Third, the Big Two can reach an un- 
derstanding with respect to the mutual 
disposition of their respective, nuclear- 
armed naval forces in the eastern Medi- 
terranean—especially as regards hypo- 
thetical circumstances in which hostili- 
ties between the radical Arab States and 
Israel might escalate further or the real 
military danger of the Mideast situation 
lies in the possibility of Arab irrespon- 
sibility getting the superpowers involved 
with each other. The various possible 
military developments and equations in 
the Mideast are fairly predictable, and it 
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is only commonsense that the United 
States and U.S.S.R. work out now in the 
calm deliberation of diplomatic negotia- 
tions certain ground rules as to what 
each might or might not do without risk- 
ing a confrontation. It is essential that 
this sort of arrangement not be left to 
the chances and confusions of hurried 
hotline negotiations in the heat of some 
precipitate Arab military escalation. 

Fourth. The Arab refugee question is a 
matter of international concern and re- 
sponsibility. A new effort must be made 
to seek a solution to this tragic humani- 
tarian problem. The refugees must be 
freed from the manacles—of the political 
hostages—in which Arab leaders have 
kept them for 20 years. The UNRWA ap- 
proach of the past suffered from the 
basic defect that it has kept the refugees 
in refugee status for 20 years and is now 
producing a second generation of 
refugees. A new international program 
should be of a self-terminating character 
designed to end the status of refugees as 
refugees by integrating and resettling 
them into proper, normal civilian cir- 
cumstances. Even though the U.S.S.R. 
does not make contributions for the 
refugees—and the United States con- 
tributes the most—the U.S.S.R. has a 
vital interest, too, since the UNRWA is a 
U.N. relief agency. 

Fifth. An additional proper subject for 
big-power negotiations concerns the 
rules for usage of the international 
waterways of the Mideast—especially the 
Suez, the Gulf of Aqaba, and the Straits 
of Tiran. These waterways have long 
been recognized and accepted as interna- 
tional passages. They do not belong to 
individual Arab States, and we cannot 
accept Arab claims to govern their use in 
any way they see fit. After all, the Soviet 
Union would never accept Turkish 
claims to control the Dardanelles in any 
way Turkey saw fit. Perhaps there is a 
real key to a Mideast settlement in an 
international determination to reopen 
the Suez Canal, and the other interna- 
tional waterways concerned, to world 
shipping on nondiscriminatory terms, 
under Big Four or U.N. Security Council 
leadership. 

Sixth, and finally, I consider it to be 
an urgent priority for the United States 
and U.S.S.R. to consider jointly at next 
week’s Moscow Mideast meeting ways in 
which the Jarring mission can be 
strengthened and revitalized. There is 
no doubt, in my judgment, but that this 
mandate to promote negotiations and an 
agreement between Israel and the Arab 
States, following the November 22, 1967, 
U.N. resolution, must be dramatically 
strengthened and reaffirmed in the 
Security Council, with unanimous big- 
power support. I once again urge con- 
sideration of the successful precedent of 
the Isle of Rhodes negotiations between 
the same parties of 1948-49. Also, the 
breach of the cease-fire initiated by the 
United Arab Republic, Jordan, and now 
Syria is the most direct breach of a 
UN. resolution and should be promptly 
protested by the U.N. and also should 
be dealt with by Ambassador Jarring 
under a new and strengthened U.N. man- 
date. 

I thank the Senator. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT PURSUANT TO THE FEDERAL CIGARETTE 
LABELING AND ADVERTISING ACT 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
& report pursuant to the Federal Cigarette 
Labeling and Advertising Act, dated June 30, 
1969 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


PROPOSED DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC 
DEFENDER ACT OF 1969 

A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to expand and improve 
public defender services in the District of 
Columbia (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF THE COURTS OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to reorganize the courts of 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the effectiveness and admin- 
istration of the community action program 
administered by the Gila River Indian Com- 
munity under title II of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964, Gila River Indian 
Reservation, Arizona, Office of Economic 
Opportunity, dated July 11, 1969 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE BAIL REFORM 
Act or 1966 

A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Bail Reform 
Act of 1966 for the purpose of reducing crime 
committed by persons released on bail (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore an- 
nounced that on today, July 11, 1969, he 
had signed the enrolled bill (H.R. 4153) 
to authorize appropriations for procure- 
ment of vessels and aircraft and con- 
struction of shore and offshore establish- 
ments for the Coast Guard, which had 
previously been signed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 2593. A bill to exclude officers and em- 
ployees of Western Hemisphere businesses 
from being charged against the Western 
Hemisphere immigration quota; and 

8S. 2594. A bill to exclude officers and em- 
ployees of Canadian businesses from being 
charged the Western Hemisphere im- 
migration quota; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 2595. A bill to amend the Agricultural 

Act of 1949 with regard to the use of dairy 
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products, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

S. 2596. A bill limiting the use of publicly 
owned or controlled property in the District 
of Columbia, requiring the posting of a bond 
for the use of such property, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

(The remarks of Mr. GURNEY when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. PERCY: 

8. 2597. A bill to authorize increases in the 
maximum principal amounts of certain 
mortgages insurable under the National 
Housing Act to correspond to increases in 
the cost of new single-family residences; 

S. 2598. A bill to amend section 235 of the 
National Housing Act to remove present 
limitations on the making of assistance pay- 
ments with respect to existing dwellings, or 
dwelling units in existing projects; and 

S. 2599. A bill to amend section 237 of the 
National Housing Act to give preference to 
homeowners receiving assistance payments 
under section 235 relating to counseling 
services and mortgage insurance assistance; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(The remarks of Mr, Percy when he intro- 
duced the bills appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HRUSKA (for himself, Mr. 
DIRKSEN, and Mr. THURMOND) : 

S. 2600. A bill to amend the Bail Reform 
Act of 1966 to authorize consideration of 
danger to the community in setting condi- 
tions of release, to provide for pretrial de- 
tention of dangerous persons, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Hruska when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HRUSKA (for Mr. TyprNncs) (by 
request) (for himself, Mr. HrusKa, 
Mr. PROUTY, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN, Mr GOODELL, Mr. ERVIN, and 
Mr. THURMOND) : 

S. 2601. A bill to reorganize the courts of 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

(The remarks of Mr. Hruska when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (for himself, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. McCOLELLAN, Mr. 
Maruias, and Mr. Ervin): 

S. 2602. A bill to be known as “The Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Defender Act of 
1969”; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

(The remarks of Mr. Dirksen when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

S.J. Res. 136. A joint resolution to author- 
ize and request the President to proclaim 
July 21, 1969, as a national day of prayer 
and thanksgiving; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


S. 2596—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
LIMITING THE USE OF PUBLICLY 
OWNED OR CONTROLLED PROP- 
ERTY IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill I 
introduced last year as a Member of 
the House of Representatives. Last year 
this legislation was provoked by the un- 
fortunate events that occurred when an 
organized group moved into the District 
of Columbia and took over the use of 
the Mall by the establishment of the 
so-called Resurrection City. 
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This bill would prohibit the issuance 
of any permit by a Federal or District 
of Columbia officer to use any real prop- 
erty within the District of Columbia for 
camping, sleeping, sitting in or any other 
overnight use, or for erecting any tem- 
porary buildings thereon. No govern- 
mental use or activity on the public prop- 
erty would be limited or restricted. 

The bill also provides that in connec- 
tion with permits for organized demon- 
strations that a reasonable bond must be 
posted for damage done to Government 
property. 

The 1967 march on the Pentagon is 
proof positive that the bond provision in 
this bill is badly needed. The direct cost 
to Uncle Sam of cleaning up the destruc- 
tion and mess of the marchers, the heavy 
outlay for police overtime, transporta- 
tion and care of Federal troops brought 
in to protect the Pentagon has been es- 
timated at over a million dollars. 

In May of 1968, Congressman WILLIAM 
Cramer and I introduced this legislation 
prior to the arrival of the Poor People’s 
March here in Washington. The bill was 
reported favorably from the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works, cleared the 
Rules Committee, and was reported to 
the House for consideration. However, 
the House leadership failed to call up the 
bill for a vote, because of the emotion 
and tension of that particular period. 

However, now that tempers have cooled 
off, under Congressman CRAMER’s lead- 
ership in the House of Representatives 
the bill introduced by him this year 
passed on June 11 by a very large mar- 
gin. I am pleased to once again join in 
this effort with Congressman CRAMER to 
secure action this year and hope that 
the Senate will follow the lead of the 
House in passing this measure, 

We are all familiar with the results 
of last year’s experience with Resurrec- 
tion City. Anyone seeing that disgrace- 
ful situation which developed in our Na- 
tion’s Capital will certainly understand 
the need for this legislation. It cost the 
American taxpayer between $1 and $2 
million to clean up the Mall after aban- 
donment. We had here a city within a 
city, a situation where the Park Police 
could not go in, where the policy author- 
ity of the District of Columbia could not 
function. 

Now is the time to reconsider this bill. 
We now have a climate in which the 
emotion that was present at that time 
does not exist. It cannot be said that the 
bill is discriminatory. It simply provides 
that no organization can use Federal 
property in the District of Columbia for 
camping or for a so-called city. 

This bill does not infringe on the 
right of any American to petition his 
Government, to demonstrate in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or to peacefully pro- 
test as he sees fit. It is simply based on 
the premise that the national shrines 
and grounds in the District of Columbia 
belong to all Americans and should be 
preserved for the use of all Americans. 

The public buildings and grounds of 
the United States are the property of all 
its citizens, and in no area of the coun- 
try is this more true that within the 
District of Columbia. Washington, as the 
Capital, epitomizes what this Nation 
stands for. It is here that the people 
of the United States have placed the 
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monuments, parks, and statues that 
identify our heritage and our purpose 
as a nation. It is here, too, that our 
Federal Government is housed and func- 
tions. These grounds and buildings be- 
long to all the people, and they should 
at all times be available to all our citi- 
zens. 

It has aways been the policy of the 
District of Columbia, as it was up until 
Resurrection City in 1968 and as it was 
understood up until that time, that there 
will be no permit granted for overnight 
occupancy; and there never was. The 
only exception was a specific Boy Scout 
jamboree in 1937, which was permitted 
by congressional action. Subsequent to 
that, there never was a camp-in permit- 
ted until Resurrection City came along. 

Congressional action is essential to in- 
sure that we have no such future occur- 
rences and that we preserve these na- 
tional lands for the use of all the people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2596) limiting the use of 
publicly owned or controlled property in 
the District of Columbia, requiring the 
posting of a bond for the use of such 
property, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. GURNEY, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


S. 2597, S. 2598, AND S. 2599—INTRO- 
DUCTION OF BILLS RELATING TO 
AMENDMENTS OF THE HOME- 
OWNERSHIP PROGRAM 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, in July of 
1966, I began working on a plan to as- 
sure homeownership opportunities to 
lower income persons. Since that time, 
3 years ago, I have every day become 
more convinced of the value of home- 
ownership. The ideal of homeownership 
is deeply rooted in American life. It 
brings with it a sense of belonging, a 
feeling of self-esteem and dignity, and a 
new appreciation of good citizenship. 

Ever since the creation of the Federal 
Housing Administration in 1934, it has 
been Government policy to encourage 
homeownership for upper and middle in- 
come families. But that policy has ig- 
nored the proposition that the lower in- 
come family, who will perhaps profit 
most from the psychological values of 
homeownership, should have a reason- 
able opportunity to move up to owning 
a home of its own. Now, however, with 
the passage of the section 235 homeown- 
ership program in the 1968 Housing and 
Urban Development Act, the time has 
finally come to make the prospect of 
homeownership a reality to the poor, but 
aspiring, family whether confined to an 
urban ghetto or living in a tenant shack 
in a rural area, 

It was deeply gratifying to me that 
the housing bill of last year received 
broad support from both sides of the 
aisle and from conservatives and liberals 
alike. I look upon the large affirmative 
vote of last year as a congressional vote 
of confidence for this new program. 

Therefore, I am happy to report that 
the new homeownership program is the 
most popular housing program ever in- 
stituted by the Department. The favor- 
able response has been overwhelming. 
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The success of the program is revealed 
by the long waiting line for new funds 
in most all FHA offices across the coun- 
try. When President Johnson submitted 
on January 23 of this year the first an- 
nual report on national housing goals, 
he said: 

There are signs that the 235 Program may 
well be the most rapidly accepted program 
for low and moderate income families. There 
is tremendous interest in it on the part of 
the industry and the lenders. It seems to be 
responsive to the request from the poor for 
@ housing program for them that will permit 
homeownership. The estimated level of pro- 
duction that will be achieved in 1970 is re- 
flective of this interest, but it will only be 
achieved if the appropriations actions release 
adequate payment authority. 


Now that we have finally found a pro- 
gram which is acceptable to the private 
sector as well as the poor themselves, it 
is my hope that we will refine the legis- 
lation and improve upon the program 
until we have a program that will begin 
to make a sizable contribution to ful- 
filling the housing goals established by 
the Congress last year. For this reason, 
I have attempted to watch developments 
of this program very carefully in order 
to determine whether changes in the 
statute enacted last year are necessary 
to achieve the desired goals. And accord- 
ingly, there are several areas which I 
believe need further consideration by the 
Congress. 

PRIORITIES 

My major disappointment with the 
homeownership program to date has been 
the fact that too many of the units have 
been placed in suburban areas and too 
few have been built or rehabilitated in 
the inner city and rural areas. One of 
the reasons that this has happened is 
that most projects in the inner city area 
are put together by nonprofit or limited 
dividend corporations which have a 
neighborhood orientation. Such com- 
munity organizations often lack the staff 
and expertise needed to quickly and ef- 
fectively put together such a housing 
project. Also, there are inadequate means 
to reach low-income people in rural areas 
and educate them as to their new hous- 
ing opportunities under section 235. The 
National Homeownership Foundation 
which will be established in the near fu- 
ture will carry on a program of encour- 
aging public and private organizations 
at the national, community, and neigh- 
borhood levels to provide increased 
homeownership and housing opportuni- 
ties in rural and urban areas. I am cer- 
tain that this foundation will go a long 
way in helping to locate needed housing 
units in the depressed rural and urban 
core areas. 

However, at a time when there are lim- 
ited funds available for this important 
housing program, I feel that the Con- 
gress should consider requiring that 
strict priorities are set on the funds that 
are available. Priorities should be set for 
projects which are located in areas of 
blight and high minority concentrations. 
Priority should be given to projects 
which involve rehabilitation. Also, pri- 
ority must be given to projects which 
serve the lowest practicable income levels 
of families and include provisions for the 
delivery of counseling services to those 
families who need it. 
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HIGH COST OF HOUSES 

The present legislation permits sub- 
sidies to be made available to homeown- 
ers who are carrying mortgages not in 
excess of $15,000—or $17,500 in certain 
high-cost areas. Large families may 
carry mortgages as high as $17,500—or 
$20,000 in high-cost areas. 

Since the act was passed in August 
of 1968, the cost of construction has sky- 
rocketed. Lumber costs are up, and la- 
bor costs are up. Thus, I feel that it is 
necessary to give added flexibility to the 
Secretary of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development to raise the 
mortgage limit level as housing costs in- 
crease. Without such authority, the pro- 
gram cannot be used, as housing in many 
areas of the country cannot be built 
within the maximum level established. 

Therefore, I am today introducing leg- 
islation which would amend the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1968 to 
give the Secretary of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development the au- 
thority to increase—or decrease—the 
mortgage limits stated in the bill when- 
ever the cost of housing increases—or de- 
creases—by 3 percent or more. There is 
in existence at the present time a hous- 
ing index entitled, “The Price Index For 
New One Family Houses Sold,” published 
annually by the Bureau of the Census. 
This index, measures year to year 
changes in the sales prices of new houses 
with the same characteristics. That is, 
whereas changes in the average cost of 
all new houses sold also reflect changes 
in the characteristics of the houses 
which are built, this index does not re- 
flect the increased amount of additional 
appointments and luxuries which are be- 
ing added to American houses. Thus, in 
contrast to the 18-percent increase in 
the house price index from 1963 to 1968, 
the average of actual sales prices for all 
new one-family homes sold in this 5- 
year period increased about 37 percent, 
in consequence of the shift to larger 
houses with more equipment during 
these years. 

This is an index of the total sales price 
of new one family houses built for sale 
and sold. The sales price includes the 
value of the site on which the house is 
built, which we all know is an important 
factor in the increasing price rise. Since 
this is an index of sales prices, it reflects 
not only changes in cost of labor, mate- 
rials, land, and selling expenses, but also 
changes in productivity and profit mar- 
gins in residential constructions. 

While I realize that this aim would set 
a new precedent in housing legislation 
by giving this authority to the Secretary, 
I feel that it is vital to the success of the 
program that the mortgage limits be kept 
in tune with rising housing costs. There- 
fore, I feel strongly that the Secretary 
should be given this authority. It would 
be similiar to the authority that we gave 
to the Secretary last year to increase the 
FHA interest rates when general interest 
rates go up. 

USE OF EXISTING HOUSING 

The Housing and Urban Development 
Act of last year permitted the use of ex- 
isting housing on a limited basis for the 
new program. Twenty-five percent of the 
units for the first year, 15 percent of the 
units for the second year, and 10 percent 
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of the units for the third year could be 
of existing housing. Technically under 
the legislation this means that after the 
third year no existing housing units could 
be used for the subsidy program. What 
this means in operation is that a home 
which is built to be used by a subsidized 
family can be used by that family only 
once. That is, when the family moves out 
of the house, it then becomes “existing 
housing” and another subsidized family 
can not move in. I do not believe that this 
was the intention of the Congress nor do 
I believe that this makes good economic 
sense. 

Therefore, I am introducing legislation 
today which would remove the present 
limitations on making assistance pay- 
ments with respect to existing units. I 
believe that families should have the ut- 
most flexibility in choosing the home in 
which they wish to live and should not 
necessarily be limited only to new con- 
struction. At the same time, it should be 
realized that some of the best housing 
“bargains” today exist in the purchase 
of existing or older homes. These units 
should not be removed from the lower 
income housing market by the prohibi- 
tion against the subsidy payments. 

COUNSELING SERVICES 


Section 237 of the National Housing 
Act establishes a new program of special 
mortgage insurance assistance to those 
individuals who, for a variety of factors, 
are unable to meet the credit require- 
ments of the FHA. The Congress set up 
this special program, which permitted 
the FHA to guarantee the mortgage loans 
of these families if special budget, debt 
management, and related counseling 
were offered. This was an important and 
sharp digression from the FHA practices 
of the past and was intended to permit 
many low income persons to qualify for 
a FHA mortgage who could not hereto- 
fore do so. 

Unfortunately, the Congress has not 
funded this program so that HUD has 
very few dollars to devote to it. I was 
distressed to learn that many FHA of- 
fices are providing this counseling to 
families of middle and high income 
rather than the low-income persons who 
need the help the most. The law already 
states that public housing families 
should be given preference for the pro- 
gram. However, I feel that this is too 
narrow a group and am today introduc- 
ing legislation which will make it clear 
that families eligible for the section 235 
program should also be given preference 
for the counseling program if funds are 
scarce. 

Mr. President, the Housing Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee begins hearings next 
week on the administration’s housing 
recommendations. At that time the 
homeownership program will be given a 
thorough hearing and the committee will 
consider changes which should be made 
to perfect the program. I shall consider 
all these proposals very carefully in order 
that we can assure lower-income families 
the best possible opportunities for a bet- 
ter life through the incentives of home- 
ownership. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bills 
referred to in my statement be printed in 
the Recor» at this point. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bills 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Percy, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 2597 


A bill to authorize increases in the maximum 
principal amounts of certain mortgages in- 
surable under the National Housing Act 
to correspond to increases in the cost of 
new single-family residences 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title II 
of the National Housing Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new section 
as follows: 


“FLEXIBLE MORTGAGE AMOUNTS ON ONE-FAMILY 
DWELLINGS OR UNITS 


“Sec. 243. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, the maximum prin- 
cipal amounts of mortgages on one-family 
dwellings or units insurable under section 
221(d) (2), 235(1), or 237 shall be increased 
as provided in this section. 

“(b) As soon as possible after January 1 
of each year, the Secretary shall determine 
the extent by which the price index in the 
preceding calendar year was higher than the 
price index in the base period. If the Secre- 
tary determines that the price index has 
risen by a percentage (of its level in the 
base period) equal to at least 3 per centum, 
the maximum principal amounts of mort- 
gages on one-family dwellings or units in- 
surable under any section referred to in 
subsection (a) shall be increased by the 
same percentage (adjusted to the nearest 
$100), effective upon the date of publication 
of the Secretary’s determination in the Fed- 
eral Register. 

“(c) For purposes of this section— 

“(1) the term ‘price index’ means the 
‘Price Index for New One-Family Houses 
Sold’, published annually by the Bureau 
of the Census; and 

“(2) the term ‘base period’ means the 
calendar year 1967. 

“(d) The effective date of this section is 
January 1, 1969.” 


S. 2598 


To amend section 235 of the National Hous- 
ing Act to remove present limitations on 
the making of assistance payments with 
respect to existing dwellings, or dwelling 
units in existing projects 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
235 of the National Housing Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “, if the family quali- 
fies as a displaced family as defined in sec- 
tion 221(f), or a family which includes five 
or more minor persons, or a family occupying 
low-rent public housing” in the second pro- 
viso of subsection (b) (2); 

(2) by striking out paragraph (3) of sub- 
section (h); and 

(3) by striking out subparagraph (A) of 
paragraph (3) of subsection (i) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“(A) involve a single-family dwelling, or 
a two-family dwelling one of the units of 
which is to be occupied by the owner if the 
dwelling is purchased with the assistance of 
a nonprofit organization, or a dwelling or a 
family unit in a condominium project which 
meets such standards as the Secretary may 
prescribe, or a dwelling unit in a project 
covered by a mortgage insured under section 
236 or in a project receiving the benefits of 
financial assistance under section 101 of the 
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Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965;”. 


S. 2599 
A bill to amend section 237 of the National 

Housing Act to give preference to home- 

owners receiving assistance payments un- 

der section 235 relating to counseling serv- 
ices and mortgage insurance assistance 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 237(d) of the National Housing Act 
is amended by— 

(1) inserting immediately after “applica- 
tions” the following: “(including counseling 
services)"; and 

(2) inserting immediately after “this sec- 
tion” the following: (1) to homeowners re- 
ceiving assistance payments under section 
235, and (2)”. 


S. 2600—INTRODUCTION OF BAIL 
REFORM ACT AMENDMENTS TO 
ACHIEVE PUBLIC SAFETY WITH 
EQUAL JUSTICE 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the Bail Reform Act of 1966 to 
authorize consideration of danger to the 
community in setting conditions of re- 
lease, to provide for pretrial detention 
of dangerous persons, and for other pur- 
poses. This legislation has been sent to 
the Vice President by Attorney General 
Mitchell with a favorable administra- 
tion recommendation. 

ADMINISTRATION WAR ON CRIME 


Mr. President, on the 1lth day after 
his inauguration, President Nixon issued 
a statement on the District of Columbia 
which began with the words, “Responsi- 
bility begins at home.” 

That excellent message contained a 
12-point section detailing a program to 
combat crime and improve the admin- 
istration of justice in the District. The 
proposals ranged from strengthening the 
court system in the Nation’s Capital to 
improving the Department of Correc- 
tions, from bail reform to citizen partici- 
pation in the war against crime, from 
new measures to combat juvenile crime 
to improved courthouse facilities. 

The message covered eight legal-sized 
pages and was a positive, constructive 
response to the public demand for a con- 
certed and coordinated effort to reduce 
the skyrocketing rise of crime in Wash- 
ington. 

What is proposed is a complete and 
deep-rooted restructuring of the crimi- 
nal justice system in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The bill I introduce today is in 
partial response to the President’s mes- 
sage. The bill introduced by the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Typrncs) on court 
reorganization for the District of Colum- 
bia and the bill introduced by Senator 
DIRKSEN on public defender system for 
the District of Columbia are also respon- 
sive to that message. 

There has, Mr. President, been some 
impatience expressed at the timelag be- 
tween the issuance of the President’s 
statement and legislative results. This 
impatience, I suggest, is not warranted. 

The weeks that have passed since Jan- 
uary 31 are, in fact, a short time when 
measured against the size, more than 
300 typewritten pages, legal size, and 
complexity of the undertaking. What has 
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been proposed for the District of Colum- 
bia in court reorganization, alone, is sim- 
ilar to a complete restructuring of a 
State’s court system. Does anyone con- 
sider that 5 months is too long a time to 
accomplish such a task? 

The time between the President’s mes- 
sage and now has been well spent in re- 
fining and improving the administra- 
tion’s proposals. This will result in a sav- 
ing of time and speedier availability to 
the Congress as it considers these bills. 

The general thrust of the need for a 
complete overhaul of the criminal justice 
system in the District of Columbia can 
be found in the report of President John- 
son’s District of Columbia Crime Com- 
mission. That was delivered 2 years ago 
and was issued at a time of a greatly in- 
creasing crime rate in the District. Yet 
nothing was forthcoming in the way of 
substantial reform until much, much 
later. 

Now, in the 512 months since President 
Nixon first proposed his 12-point pro- 
gram, we have a good product for the 
consideration of the Congress. It is my 
hope that all Senators will join in the 
earnest consideration of this legislation 
and that the Senate will mark its ap- 
proval. 

This legislation being offered today is a 
redemption of the President’s pledge to 
provide a well-considered and workable 
response to the growing threat of crime 
and to the improvement of the criminal 
justice system. Its importance will far 
surpass the headlines of tomorrow’s 
papers which report on the introduction 
of the legislation. The results will be of 
permanent and lasting value to all 
citizens. 


INCREASING CRIME IN THE NATION 


Mr. President, the opening paragraph 
of the 1968 Preliminary Annual Uni- 
form Crime Reporting Statistics reads as 
follows: 

During the calendar year 1968 crime na- 
tionally increased 17 percent over 1967. The 
violent crimes rose 19 percent with murder 
and forcible rape up 14 percent, robbery 29 
percent and aggravated assault 12 percent. 
The property crimes, as a group, recorded & 
17 percent rise with burglary up 13 percent, 
larceny $50 and over in value up 21 percent, 
and auto theft 18 percent. Crime in the large 
core cities with populations 250,000 and over 
increased 18 percent, suburban communities 
reported an 18 percent increase, and the rural 
area 12 percent. 


Crime is a national issue because crime 
is a national problem. People demand 
protection in their homes, their busi- 
nesses, and in the streets. President 
Nixon campaigned hard on the issue of 
crime because he believes something 
could be done about it. People voted for 
him because they were receptive to his 
leadership. 

President Nixon is a man of action, not 
given simply to making rhetorical prom- 
ises. The Attorney General, too, is a man 
of action. Despite the fact that the ad- 
ministration has been in office less than 
6 months, the steps taken in the fight 
against crime have been significant. 

Organized crime has been a particular 
target on the national level. The admin- 
istration forwarded S. 2022, the Illegal 
Gambling Control Act, which it was my 
privilege to introduce. A special anti- 
rackets force has been set up in New 
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York City and permanent field offices 
are being organized around the country. 
The use of electronic surveillance against 
racketeers has been authorized. 

Mr. President, the crime problem was 
a problem inherited by the Nixon admin- 
istration. In 1965 crimes rose 5 percent, 
and in 1968 crime increased 17 percent. 
In the first 3 months of 1969 it increased 
10 percent. 

The best example of the seriousness 
of the crime problem is right here in the 
District of Columbia. From 1965 through 
1968 robberies alone increased by 300 
percent. In the first 3 months of 1969, 
they had increased by over 36 percent. 

Since the President’s statement of 
January 31, the administration has been 
working vigorously to carry out the pro- 
gram the President outlined. The Dis- 
trict budget request was revised to re- 
flect $13.8 million to implement the 
President’s recommendations. Funds are 
included for additional personnel and 
for needed capital expenditures. Studies 
of the juvenile system have been insti- 
tuted, the U.S. Attorney’s office has been 
reorganized, and the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs has doubled 
its efforts. 

ADMINISTRATION CRIME BILLS 


Most importantly, today, less than 6 
months after taking office, the Nixon ad- 
ministration has sent to the Senate three 
legislative measures aimed at signifi- 
cantly strengthening criminal justice in 
the District of Columbia. I am pleased 
to have joined as a cosponsor of two of 
the measures: the District of Columbia 
Court Reorganization Act, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Defender Act in 
addition to introducing the third meas- 
ure—Bail Reform Act. 

1. COURT REORGANIZATION ACT 


The District of Columbia Court Reor- 
ganization Act of 1969, introduced today 
on behalf of the Senator from Mary- 
land, would consolidate and upgrade the 
present court of general sessions, juve- 
nile court and District of Columbia Tax 
Court into a single superior court of ex- 
panded jurisdiction which would be the 
trial court for the District. The present 
court of appeals would continue to hear 
appeals from the local trial court and 
would become the highest appellate 
court for local matters in the District, 
equivalent to the highest court of a 
State. In gradual stages, the bill would 
substantially reorganize the jurisdiction 
of the courts in the District of Colum- 
bia. Ultimately, the Federal courts would 
have only Federal jurisdiction, with all 
local jurisdiction vested in the District 
of Columbia courts. The Federal and 
local court systems in the District would 
then be analogous to the systems exist- 
ing in the States. 


2. PUBLIC DEFENDER ACT FOR DISTRICT 


The District of Columbia Public De- 
fender Act will convert the Legal Aid 
Agency of the District of Columbia into 
a Public Defender Service, and will ex- 
pand and improve public defender serv- 
ices for the indigent adult and juvenile 
defendants in the District. Up to 60 per- 
cent of the eligible persons who appear 
before the District courts will now be 
able to obtain the services of a full-time 
public defense counsel. The service will 
also be authorized to cooperate in the 
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system of assigning private counsel to 
the other percentage of cases, and to 
provide assistance to all appointed pri- 
vate counsel. 

Mr. President, this Public Defender Act 
closely parallels the proposal in S. 1461, 
the Criminal Justice Act Amendments of 
1969, which I introduced this session. 
Full-time public defense counsel, in con- 
junction with assignment of private 
counsel in a substantial number of cases 
for defendants financially unable to ob- 
tain adequate representation, can best 
provide the experienced, efficient and 
dedicated criminal bar so necessary to a 
fair and effective system of criminal 
justice. 

3. BAIL REFORM ACT 

The third bill, which I introduce here, 
amends the Bail Reform Act of 1966. 
Although the bill is national in scope it 
is particularly important to the District 
of Columbia because of the Federal ju- 
risdiction over all crimes. Over 40 percent 
of all Federal crimes are committed in 
the District. 

In his special message to Congress on 
the District of Columbia in January of 
this year, President Nixon outlined his 
intentions to recommend legislation im- 
proving the Bail Reform Act, increasing 
the quality of defense counsel available 
to criminal defendants, and reorganiz- 
ing the District court systems. His in- 
tentions have now been translated into 
concrete action, And I assure this body, 
Mr. President, that this is only the be- 
ginning. 

Mr. President, the Bail Reform Act 
of 1966, which it was my privilege to co- 
sponsor, was enacted by the Congress to 
assure that no person, rich or poor, 
would be needlessly—and I emphasize the 
word, “needlessly”—detained in the Fed- 
eral law enforcement system pending 
trial. That act has been considered by 
many to have been a propitious step 
toward achieving the goal of equal 
justice. 

By breaking through the unequal re- 
straints of money bonds, the act required 
release of accused persons in noncapital 
cases on their own recognizance, or upon 
certain nonfinancial restrictions when 
release on personal recognizance was 
not sufficient to deter flight. Detention 
could only be ordered under the act in 
capital or appeal cases on grounds of 
danger of the defendant to the commu- 
nity. Pretrial release without money 
bond greatly aided the indigent and the 
poor who would otherwise remain in jail 
unable to post bond. Prior to the 1966 
act, too many defendants unable to post 
bond languished in jail until tried, re- 
gardless of the strength or the serious- 
ness of the charges against them and 
regardless of their risk of flight. Many, 
subsequently, were acquitted of the 
charges. 

The statement of purpose contained in 
the 1966 act recognized the goal of equal 
justice in moving away from strictly 
money bail: 

Present federal bill practices are repugnant 
to the spirit of the Constitution and dilute 
the basic tenets that a person is presumed 
innocent until proven guilty by a court of 
law and that justice shall be equal and 
accessible to all, 
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The Constitutional Rights Subcommit- 
tee held investigative hearings on the 
Bail Reform Act in January of this year 
to survey, fully and intensively, the gains 
made, and the defects discovered in the 
operation of the present act. The hear- 
ings revealed the need for further leg- 
islative action, and the bill I introduce 
today seeks to correct important defects 
in the 1966 act. These defects concern 
the need to weigh public safety as well 
as equal justice in pretrial release 
proceedings. 

During the January hearings, it was 
determined that it is still not uncommon 
for Federal judges to set high money 
bond for defendants rather than setting 
other nonfinancial conditions of release 
permitted under the act. This continued 
use of money bail has not usually been 
due to a high risk of flight from the 
jurisdiction posed by the defendants but 
rather because of the potential and 
sometimes substantial risk that the de- 
fendants would present to the commu- 
nity or to other persons. In many such 
cases, a strong presumption can be 
raised that no clear evidence of risk of 
flight existed. The present act does not, 
of course, authorize strict conditions of 
release, including money bond, without 
strong evidence of such risk. High bond 
has been used by judges, nevertheless, 
under a pretense of high risk of flight. 

The proposed amendments in the bill I 
am introducing will permit a Federal 
judge to set strict conditions of release 
or to detain in noncapital cases because 
of the hard facts of danger, rather than 
the fiction of risk of flight. This honest 
recognition of the need to weigh public 
safety will enhance the original purposes 
of the 1966 act. 

In particular, this bill would amend 
the Bail Reform Act by granting author- 
ity to consider danger to the community 
in setting nonfinancial pretrial release 
conditions, to detain certain defendants 
found to be dangerous, to revoke the re- 
lease of those defendants who violate re- 
lease conditions, and to punish those who 
commit crimes while released on bail 
with added penalties. 

The proposal to permit danger to the 
community to be considered in setting 
nonfinancial conditions of release has 
been widely accepted and has been en- 
dorsed by the President’s District of Co- 
lumbia Crime Commission, the American 
Bar Association Pretrial Release Com- 
mittee, the District of Columbia Judicial 
Conference Committee and others which 
have studied the operation of the Bail 
Reform Act. In order to halt any fur- 
ther reliance by judges upon money bail 
under the pretense of risk of flight where, 
in fact, the defendant appears to be dan- 
gerous, the proposal clearly states that 
financial conditions to assure public 
safety are prohibited. 

Another amendment relating to public 
safety is the proposal to create the au- 
thority to deny pretrial release for a 60- 
day period for specific categories of de- 
fendants who are found to be dangerous 
after a hearing with appropriate pro- 
cedural safeguards. President Nixon has 
stressed the need for such pretrial de- 
tention of persons charged with crimes 
“when their continued pretrial release 
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presents a clear danger to the commu- 
nity.” 

With a crime rate that is increasing at 
an appalling rate, and with too many 
crimes being committed by criminals 
who are hard-core recidivists, crimes 
committed by persons while on pretrial 
release have become a serious problem, 
Widely varying percentages of defend- 
ants charged with serious crimes while 
on bail or release have been shown by 
different studies. Despite the differences, 
these studies reveal at the least that 
there is a sufficient percentage of de- 
fendants charged with serious crimes 
while on bail or release or who have rec- 
ords for previous serious offenses, to be 
cause for public and official concern. 

Certain authorities consider the right 
to bail to be absolute under the eighth 
amendment. Others contend that serious 
due process problems under the fifth 
amendment will arise for any procedure 
that is devised for administering pre- 
ventive detention. Some see an excessive 
burden on the court systems to hold de- 
tention hearings. Some even contend 
that if a defendant is subject to pre- 
ventive detention, this will jeopardize his 
chances of a fair trial. 

In reviewing the proposed amendment 
authorizing preventive detention, it is 
readily apparent how carefully the bill 
was drafted to consider and accommo- 
date the reasonable objections to pre- 
ventive detention. 

Anyone who is detained will be able to 
effectively assist in the preparation of his 
case, and may even secure release for 
limited periods to secure evidence or find 
witnesses. If the person is ordered to be 
detained, it is provided that the person 
shall be entitled to an expedited trial 
and to release within 60 days unless the 
trial is in progress or the trial is being 
delayed at the person’s request. 

The proposal also answers the reason- 
able doubts which have been raised about 
the probability of predicting danger of a 
defendant to the community for purposes 
of detention. Three findings must be 
made by the judicial officer before he can 
order a defendant detained prior to trial. 
It must be found that no conditions of 
release will protect the public. It must 
be found that the defendant falls within 
one of the categories of criminal offender 
defined in the act. And, it must be found 
that there is substantial probability that 
the defendant committed the offense. A 
written decision with stated findings is 
required of the judge. 

In brief, the amendments providing 
for preventive detention are a reasonable 
effort to meet a serious problem while 
assiduously protecting the due process 
rights of the defendant under the U.S. 
Constitution. 

Next, authority for revocation of re- 
lease whenever a person violates a con- 
dition of his release is granted in these 
amendments. In such case detention for 
up to 60 days can result if, after a hear- 
ing, it is determined that no other con- 
dition or combination of conditions of 
release will reasonably assure against 
flight or danger to the community and 
that the person has, in fact, violated a 
release condition. As an alternative, the 
bill permits contempt proceedings. 
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In order to deter unlawful conduct 
while on release the bill provides for a 
mandatory minimum additional penalty 
in such cases. The penalty is made to 
run consecutively to all other penalties. 

Mandatory sentences have been 
viewed in the past with serious doubt by 
many persons, including this Senator, 
where the sentences are for specific crim- 
inal acts. It is believed that the sen- 
tencing judge should retain the discre- 
tion to set sentences because of the 
varied circumstances and equities be- 
tween similar cases. However, where the 
defendant commits an additional offense 
while on pretrial release for a previous 
offense, the defendant would appear to 
have shown a flagrant disdain for our 
judicial and law enforcement systems. 
The proposal for additional mandatory 
sentences in such instances deserves to 
be fully considered by the Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter of transmittal from 
the Attorney General to the Vice Presi- 
dent on the Bail Reform Act, together 
with an analysis of the legislation and 
the text of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the 
analysis, the letter, and the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2600) to amend the Bail 
Reform Act of 1966 to authorize con- 
sideration of danger to the community 
in setting conditions of release, to pro- 
vide for pretrial detention of dangerous 
persons, and for other purposes intro- 
duced by Mr. Hruska (for himself, Mr. 
DIRSKEN, and Mr. THURMOND), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2600 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3146 of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) by inserting in subsection (a) the 
words “or the safety of any other person or 
the community” (1) after “as required” in 
the first sentence and (2) after “for trial” in 
the second sentence. 

(b) by adding the following sentence at 
the end of subsection (a): “No financial con- 
dition may be imposed to assure the safety 
of any other person or the community.” 

(c) by amending subsection (b) to read 
as follows: 

“(b) In determining which conditions of 
release, if any, will reasonably assure the 
appearance of a person as required and the 
safety of any other person or the community, 
the judicial officer shall, on the basis of avail- 
able information, take into account such 
matters as the nature and circumstances of 
the offense charged, the weight of the evi- 
dence against such person, his family ties, 
employment, financial resources, character 
and mental conditions, past conduct, length 
of residence in the community, record of 
convictions, and any record of appearance at 
court proceedings or of flight to avoid pros- 
ecution or failure to appear at court 
proceedings.” 

(d) by deleting the period at the end of 
subsection (c), and adding “, and shall warn 
such person of the penalties provided in sec- 
tion 3150A of this title.” 

(e) by adding a new subsection: 

“(h) The following shall be applicable to 
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any person detained pursuant to this chap- 
ter: 


“(1) The person shall be confined, to the 
extent practicable, in facilities separate from 
convicted persons awaiting or serving sen- 
tences or being held in custody pending ap- 
peal. 

“(2) The person shall be afforded reason- 
able opportunity for private consultation 
with counsel and, for good cause shown, shall 
be released upon order of the judicial officer 
in the custody of the United States Marshal 
or other appropriate person for limited pe- 
riods of time to prepare defenses, or for other 
proper reasons.” 

Sec. 2. Chapter 207 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding after sec- 
tion 3146 the following new sections: 


“§ 3146A, Pretrial detention in certain non- 
capital cases. 

“(a) Whenever a judicial officer determines 
that no condition or combination of condi- 
tions of release will reasonably assure the 
safety of any other person or the community, 
he may, subject to the provisions of this 
section, order pretrial detention of a person 
charged with: 

“(1) a dangerous crime as defined in sec- 
tion 3152(3) of this title; 

“(2) a crime of violence, as defined in sec- 
tion 3152(4) of this title, allegedly committed 
while on bail or other release, or probation, 
parole or mandatory release pending com- 
pletion of a sentence, if the prior charge is a 
crime of violence, or if the person has been 
convicted of a crime of violence within the 
ten year period immediately preceding the 
alleged commission of the present offense; or 

“(3) an offense who, for the purpose of ob- 
structing or attempting to obstruct Justice, 
threatens, injures, intimidates, or attempts 
to threaten, injure or intimidate any prospec- 
tive witness or juror. 

“(b) No person described in subsection (a) 
of this section shall be ordered detained un- 
less the judicial officer: 

“(1) holds a pretrial detention hearing 
in accordance with the provisions of subsec- 
tion (c) of this section; 

“(2) finds that— 

“(A) there is clear and convincing evidence 
that the person is a person described in sub- 
section (a) of this section; 

“(B) based on the factors set out in sub- 
section (b) of section 3146 of this title, there 
is no condition or combination of conditions 
of release which will reasonably assure the 
safety of any other person or the community; 
and 

“(C) except with respect to a person 
described in subparagraph (3) of subsection 
(a) of this section, on the basis of informa- 
tion presented to the judicial officer, there 
is a substantial probability that the person 
committed the offense for which he is 
present before the judicial officer; and 

“(3) issues an order of detention accom- 
panied by written findings of fact and the 
reasons for its entry. 

“(c) The following procedures shall apply 
to pretrial detention hearings held pursuant 
to this section: 

“(1) Whenever the person is before a 
judicial officer, the hearing may be initiated 
on oral motion of the United States Attorney. 

(2) Whenever the person has been re- 
leased pursuant to section 3146 of this title 
and it subsequently appears that such per- 
son may be subject to pretrial detention, the 
United States Attorney may initiate a pre- 
trial detention hearing by ex parte written 
motion. Upon such motion the judicial of- 
ficer may issue a warrant for the arrest of 
the person and such person shall be brought 
before a judicial officer in the district where 
he is arrested. He shall then be transferred 
to the district in which his arrest was 
ordered for proceedings in accordance with 
this section. 

“(3) The pretrial detention hearing shall 
be held immediately upon the person being 
brought before the judicial officer for such 
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hearing unless the person or the United States 
Attorney moves for a continuance. A con- 
tinuance granted on motion of the person 
shall not exceed five calendar days, in the 
absence of extenuating circumstances. A 
continuance on motion of the United States 
Attorney shall be granted upon good cause 
shown and shall not exceed three calendar 
days. The person may be detained pending 
the hearing. 

“(4) The person shall be entitled to repre- 
sentation by counsel and shall be entitled 
to present information, to testify, and to 
present and cross-examine witnesses. 

“(5) Information stated in, or offered in 
connection with, any order entered pursuant 
to this section need not conform to the 
rules pertaining to the admissibility of evi- 
dence in a court of law. 

“(6) Testimony of the person given during 
the hearing shall not be admissible on the 
issue of guilt in any other judicial proceed- 
ing, but such testimony shall be admissible 
in proceedings pursuant to sections 3150, 
3150A and 3150B of this title, in perjury pro- 
ceedings, and as impeachment in any subse- 
quent proceedings. 

“(7) Appeals from orders of detention may 
be taken pursuant to section 3147 of this 
title. 

“(d) The following shall be applicable to 
persons detained pursuant to this section: 

“(1) To the extent practicable, the person 
shall be given an expedited trial. 

“(2) Any person detained shall be treated 
in accordance with section 3146 of this 
title— 

“(A) upon the expiration of sixty calendar 
days, unless the trial is in progress or the 
trial has been delayed at the request of the 
person; or 

“(B) whenever a judicial officer finds that 
& subsequent event has eliminated the basis 
for such detention. 

“(3) The person shall be deemed detained 
pursuant to section 3148 of this title if he is 
convicted. 

“(e) The judicial officer may detain for a 
period not to exceed five calendar days a 
person who comes before him for a bail 
determination charged with any offense, if it 
appears that such person is presently on pro- 
bation, parole or mandatory release pending 
completion of sentence for any offense under 
State or federal law and that such person 
may flee or pose a danger to any other person 
or the community if released. During the 
five day period, the United States Attorney 
or the Corporation Counsel for the District 
of Columbia shall notify the appropriate 
State or federal probation or parole officials. 
If such officials fail or decline to take the 
person into custody during such period, the 
person shall be treated in accordance with 
section 3146 of this title, unless he is subject 
to detention pursuant to this section. If the 
person is subsequently convicted of the of- 
fense charged, he shall receive credit towards 
service of sentence for the time he was de- 
tained pursuant to this subsection.” 


“$3146B. Pretrial detention for certain per- 
sons addicted to narcotics. 

“(a) Whenever it appears that a person 
charged with a crime of violence, as defined 
in section 3152(4) of this title, may be an 
addict, as defined in section 3152(5) of this 
title, the judicial officer may, upon motion 
of the United States Attorney, order such 
person detained in custody for a period not 
to exceed three calendar days, under medical 
supervision, to determine whether the person 
is an addict. 

“(b) Upon or before the expiration of 
three calendar days, the person shall be 
brought before a judicial officer and the re- 
sults of the determination shall be presented 
to such judicial officer. The judicial officer 
thereupon (1) shall treat the person in ac- 
cordance with section 3146 of this title, or 
(2) upon motion of the United States At- 
torney, may (A) hold a hearing pursuant to 
section 3146A of this title, or (B) hold a 
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hearing pursuant to subsection (c) of this 
section, 

“(c) A person who is an addict may be 
ordered detained in custody under medical 
supervision if the judicial officer: 

“(1) holds a pretrial detention hearing in 
accordance with subsection (c) of section 
3146A of this title; 

“(2) finds that— 

“(A) there is clear and convincing evi- 
dence that the person is an addict; 

“(B) based on the factors set out in sub- 
section (b) of section 3146 of this title, there 
is no condition or combination of conditions 
of release which will reasonably assure the 
safety of any other person or the community; 
and 

(C) on the basis of information presented 
to the judicial officer, there is a substantial 
probability that the person committed the 
offense for which he is present before the 
judicial officer; and 

(3) issues an order of detention accom- 
panied by written findings of fact and the 
reasons for its entry. 

“(d) The Provisions of subsection (d) of 
section 3146A of this title shall apply to this 
section.” 

Sec. 3. Section 3147 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended: 

(a) by changing the title to read: 
“$3147. Appeals from conditions of release 

or orders of pretrial detention.” 

(b) by adding after the phrase “the of- 
fense charged,” in subsection (b) the phrase 
“or (3) a person is ordered detained or an 
order of detention has been permitted to 
stand by a judge of the court having original 
jurisdiction over the offense charged”. 

Sec. 4. Section 3148 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
last sentence and adding “The provisions of 
section 3147 shall apply to persons described 
in this section.” 

Sec. 5. Section 3150 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended: 

(a) by adding the letter “(a)” before the 
word “Whoever”. 

(b) by inserting the phrase “or prior to 
surrender to commence service of sentence” 
(1) after the word “chapter” and (2) after 
the word “certiorari”. 

(c) by deleting the phrase “or imprisoned 
not more than five years” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the phrase “and imprisoned not 
less than one year and not more than 
five years”. 

(d) by deleting the phrase “or imprisoned 
for not more than one year” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the phrase “and imprisoned 
not less than ninety days and not more than 
one year", 

(e) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“(b) Any failure to appear after notice 
of the appearance date shall be prima facie 
evidence that such failure to appear is will- 
ful. Whether the person was warned when 
released of the penalties for failure to ap- 
pear shall be a factor in determining whether 
such failure to appear was willful, but the 
giving of such warning shall not be a pre- 
requisite to conviction under this section. 

“(c) The trier of facts may convict under 
this section even if the defendant has not 
received actual notice of the appearance 
date if (1) reasonable efforts to notify the 
defendant have been made and (2) the de- 
fendant, by his own actions, has frustrated 
the receipt of actual notice. 

“(d) Any term of imprisonment imposed 
pursuant to this section shall be consecu- 
tive to any other sentence of imprisonment.” 

Src. 6. Chapter 207 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by adding after section 3150 
the following new sections: 

“§ 3150A. Added penalties for crimes com- 
mitted while on release. 

“Any person convicted of an offense com- 
mitted while released pursuant to section 
3146 of this title shall be subject to the fol- 
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lowing penalties in addition to any other 
applicable penalties: 

“(1) a term of imprisonment of not less 
than one year and not more than five years 
if convicted of committing a felony while 
released; and 

“(2) a term of imprisonment of not less 
than ninety days and not more than one year 
if convicted of committing a misdemeanor 
while released. 

“The giving of a warning to the person 
when released of the penalties imposed by 
this section shall not be a prerequisite to 
conviction under this section. 

“Any term of imprisonment imposed pur- 
suant to this section shall be consecutive to 
any other sentence of imprisonment.” 


§ 3150B. Sanctions for violation of release 
conditions. 


“(a) A person who has been conditionally 
released pursuant to section 3146 of this title 
and who has violated a condition of release 
shall be subject to revocation of release and 
an order of detention and to prosecution for 
contempt of court. 

“(b) Proceedings for revocation of release 
may be initiated on motion of the United 
States Attorney. A warrant for the arrest of 
a person charged with violating a condition 
of release may be issued by a judicial officer 
and such person shall be brought before & 
judicial officer in the district where he is 
arrested. He shall then be transferred to the 
district in which his arrest was ordered for 
proceedings in accordance with this section. 
No order of revocation and detention shall 
be entered unless, after a hearing, the judi- 
cial officer finds that— 

“(1) there is clear and convincing evidence 
that such person has violated a condition of 
his release; and 

“(2) based on the factors set out in sub- 
section (b) of section 3146 of this title there 
is no condition or combination of conditions 
of release which will reasonably assure that 
such person will not flee or pose a danger to 
any other person or the community. 


The provision of subsections (c) and (d) of 
section 3146A of this title shall apply to this 
subsection. 

“(c) Contempt sanctions may be imposed 
if, upon a hearing and in accordance with 
principles applicable to proceedings for crim- 
inal contempt, it is established that such 
person has intentionally violated a condi- 
tion of his release. Such contempt proceed- 
ings shall be expedited and heard by the 
court without a jury. Any person found 
guilty of criminal contempt for violation of 
a condition of release shall be imprisoned 
for not more than six months, or fined not 
more than $1,000, or both. 

“(d) Any warrant issued by a judge of 
the District of Columbia Court of General 
Sessions for violation of release conditions or 
for contempt of court, for failure to appear 
as required, or pursuant to subsection (c) 
(2) of section 3146A of this title, may be ex- 
ecuted at any place within the jurisdiction 
of the United States. Such warrants shall be 
executed by a United States Marshall or by 
any other officer authorized by law.” 

Sec. 7. Section 3152 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

“(3) The term ‘dangerous crime’ means (1) 
taking or attempting to take property from 
another by force or threat of force, (2) un- 
lawfully breaking and entering or attempt- 
ing to break and enter any premises adapted 
for overnight accommodation of persons or 
for carrying on business with the intent to 
commit an offense therein, (3) arson or at- 
tempted arson of any premises adapted for 
overnight accommodation of persons or for 
carrying on business, (4) rape, carnal knowl- 
edge of a female under the age of sixteen, 
assault with intent to commit either of the 
foregoing offenses, or taking or attempting 
to take immoral, improper or indecent liber- 
ties with a child under the age of sixteen 
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years, or (5) unlawful sale or distribution of 
@ narcotic or depressant or stimulant drug, 
as defined by any Act of Congress and if the 
offense is punishable by imprisonment for 
more than one year. 

“(4) The term ‘crime of violence’ means 
murder, rape, carnal knowledge of a female 
under the age of sixteen, taking or attempt- 
ing to take immoral, improper, or indecent 
liberties with a child under the age of six- 
teen years, mayhem, kidnaping, robbery, 
burglary, voluntary manslaughter, extortion 
or blackmail accompanied by threats of vio- 
lence, arson, assault with intent to commit 
any offense, assault with a dangerous weap- 
on, or an attempt or conspiracy to commit 
any of the foregoing offenses, as defined by 
any Act of Congress or any State law, if the 
offense is punishable by imprisonment for 
more than one year. 

“(5) The term ‘addict’ means any individ- 
ual who habitually uses any narcotic drug 
as defined by section 4731 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, as amended, so as to 
endanger the public morals, health, safety, 
or welfare.” 

Sec, 8, Severability. 

If a provision of this Act is held invalid, 
all valid provisions which are severable 
shall remain in effect. If a provision of this 
Act is held invalid in one or more of its 
applications, the provision shall remain in 
effect in all its valid applications. 


The material presented by Mr. Hruska 
is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Vice PRESIDENT: Enclosed for 
your consideration and appropriate reference 
is a legislative proposal to amend the Bail 
Reform Act of 1966 for the purpose of re- 
ducing crime committed by persons released 
on bail. 

The Bail Reform Act of 1966 was enacted 
to assure that all persons, regardless of their 
financial status, would not needlessly be de- 
tained. Almost three years of experience un- 
der the Act have exposed some further prob- 
lems which need legislative resolution. In 
particular, there is need for legislative au- 
thorization to consider danger to the com- 
munity in setting nonfinancial pretrial re- 
lease conditions, to detain certain defend- 
ants found to be dangerous, to revoke the 
release of those defendants who violate re- 
lease conditions, and to punish those who 
commit crimes while released on bail with 
added penalties. 

The proposed statute would amend the 
present Bail Reform Act and authorize the 
judicial officer to consider danger to another 
person or to the community in setting non- 
financial pretrial release conditions, This 
proposal has been widely accepted and has 
been endorsed by the President’s District of 
Columbia Crime Commission, the American 
Bar Association Pretrial Release Committee, 
the District of Columbia Judicial Confer- 
ence Committee and others who have studied 
the operation of the Bail Reform Act. 

Another key feature of the proposal is 
the creation of authority to deny pretrial 
release for a sixty day period for specific 
categories of defendants who are found to 
be dangerous after a hearing with appropri- 
ate procedural safeguards. The concept of 
such detention was recently endorsed by & 
majority of a committee of the Judicial 
Council of the District of Columbia which 
studied the operation of the Bail Reform 
Act. In his January 31 statement on crime 
in the District of Columbia, President Nixon 
stressed the need for pretrial detention of 
persons charged with crimes “when their 
continued pretrial release presents a clear 
danger to the community.” The crisis we face 
from crime in our streets, as highlighted by 
recent studies in the District of Columbia, 
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makes it imperative for action to be taken 
along these lines. 

In broad outline the bill contemplates de- 
tention in four major categories. First, if a 
defendant is charged with what is designated 
a “dangerous crime” he may be subjected to 
& pretrial detention hearing based on this 
charge alone. A “dangerous crime” is re- 
strictively defined to cover offenses with high 
risk of additional public danger if the de- 
fendant is released. These include bank rob- 
bery and the sale of a narcotic drug. The 
second category covers a group of repeat of- 
fenders who have been charged with at least 
two crimes of violence. The term “crime of 
violence” is defined more broadly than “dan- 
gerous crime” and runs the full range of 
violent offenses, In this category there must 
be at least two offenses, e.g., the person was 
on bail or had a prior conviction for a crime 
of violence. The third category covers nar- 
cotic addicts who are charged with any 
crime of violence. Probably no more pre- 
dictable person exists than the addict who 
must raise money to feed his habit. While 
the bill permits the addict to be held on the 
first charge, that charge must be a crime 
of violence. Thus the addict supporting a 
habit by petty larceny or prostitution is 
excluded. Only when the addict appears to 
have “graduated” to crimes of violence can 
he be subjected to pretrial detention. A final 
category covers those persons who, irrespec- 
tive of the offense charged, obstruct jus- 
tice by threatening witnesses or jurors. 

No one falling within the specific cate- 
gories can be ordered detained unless a de- 
tention hearing is held, At this hearing the 
judicial officer must find that the person 
falls within one of the above categories, that 
a substantial probability exists that the per- 
son committed the offense charged, and 
that no condition or combination of condi- 
tions of release will reasonably assure the 
safety of any other person or the commu- 
nity. 

The bill also provides a number of strong 
procedural protections to safeguard the 
rights of defendants. For example, anyone 
who is detained will be able to effectively 
assist in the preparation of his case, and 
may even secure release for limited periods 
to obtain evidence or witnesses. Once or- 
dered detained, the person will be entitled 
to an expedited trial and to release within 
sixty days unless the trial is in progress or 
the trial is being delayed at his request. 

The proposal also contains authority for 
revocation of release whenever a person vio- 
lates a condition of his release. In such case 
detention for up to sixty days can result if, 
after a hearing, it is determined that no 
other condition or combination of condi- 
tions of release will reasonably assure 
against flight or danger to the community 
and that the person has, in fact, violated 
& release condition. As an alternative to revy- 
ocation a clear and specific contempt sanc- 
tion is spelled out. 

In order to deter unlawful conduct while 
on release the bill provides for a mandatory 
minimum additional penalty in such cases. 
The penalty is also made to run consecu- 
tively to all other penalties. 

I urge early consideration and adoption 
of this proposed legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that enactment of this legislation is in ac- 
cord with the Program of the President. 

Sincerely, 
Attorney General. 


EXPLANATORY STATEMENT ON PROPOSED BAIL 
REFORM ACT AMENDMENTS 

The attached bill would amend the Bail 
Reform Act of 1966 (18 U.S.C. 3146-3152) for 
the purpose of reducing crime committed by 
persons released on bail. The principal fea- 
tures of the bill are— 

1. Authority to consider dang'r to the 
community in setting conditions of pretrial 
release; 
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2. Authority to deny pretrial release for 
a sixty-day period to specific categories of 
defendants who are found to be dangerous 
after an adversary hearing with appropriate 
procedural safeguards; 

8. Authority to revoke pretrial release and 
detain defendants who violate release con- 
ditions; and 

4. Provision for mandatory additional 
terms of imprisonment to be served con- 
secutively by persons found guilty of bail 
jumping or of committing an offense while 
on pretrial release. 

The purpose of this statment is to de- 
scribe present law and the proposed revisions. 
Constitutional problems have not been dealt 
with, but will be discussed in detail in sub- 
sequent memoranda. 


A. PRESENT LAW 


Under present law, danger to the com- 
munity may be considered in determining 
pretrial release in capital cases and release 
pending appeal. 18 U.S.C. 3148. The bill 
would not change present law in these sit- 
uations. 

With respect to pretrial release in non- 
capital cases, however, existing law does not 
permit consideration of dangerousness, In 
such cases the statute presently provides for 
release on recognizance and, in appropriate 
cases, for the imposition of release conditions, 
if the judicial officer determines that such 
conditions are necessary to assure the de- 
fendant’s appearance at trial. Such condi- 
tions may include release to a third party 
custodian, restrictions on travel, and the like. 
When the judicial officer deems such condi- 
tions insufficient to assure the defendant’s 
appearance, he may require posting of a 
money bond (essentially equivalent to the 
conventional bail system), or even a return 
to custody after designated hours (“daytime 
release”). 18 U.S.C. 3146(a). In setting con- 
ditions of release, the judicial officer is di- 
rected to consider a variety of factors, includ- 
ing the nature of the charge, the weight of 
the evidence, prior record, and community 
ties. 18 U.S.C. 3146(b). 

Although pretrial release can be (and fre- 
quently is) denied by setting a high money 
bond, the purpose and effect of the 1966 stat- 
ute is to create a strong presumption in fa- 
vor of pretrial release in non-capital cases. 
This is underscored by the fact that the 
judicial officer is not statutorily authorized 
(1) to consider danger to the community in 
prescribing conditions of release (2) to deny 
release unconditionally, or (3) to revoke pre- 
trial release for violation of a release condi- 
tion, 

Present law does not provide an addi- 
tional penalty for committing an offense 
while on pretrial release, 


B, PROPOSED CHANGES 


Section 1. This section would amend 18 
U.S.C. 3146 to authorize the judicial officer 
to consider danger to another person (e.g., 
the victim of an assault) or to the com- 
munity (e.g., armed robbery cases) in set- 
ting pretrial release conditions, other than 
financial conditions. 

This proposal has been endorsed in vir- 
tually all quarters, including the Judicial 
Council Committee to Study the Operation 
of the Bail Reform Act in the District of Co- 
lumbia (“Hart Committee”), and the Ad- 
visory Committee on Pretrial Proceedings of 
the American Bar Association Project on 
Minimum Standards in the Administration 
of Criminal Justice (“ABA Committee”). 

Section 2. This section would add two new 
sections, 3146A and 3146B, to the Bail Re- 
form Act and authorize denial of pretrial re- 
lease in certain limited circumstances, pred- 
icated on individual findings of dangerous- 
ness. 

Each section and subsection will be de- 
scribed below, but in broad outline the bill 
contemplates detention in four major areas. 
First, if a defendant is charged with what is 
designated a “dangerous crime” he may be 
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subject to a pretrial detention hearing based 
on this charge alone. A “dangerous crime” 
is restrictively defined to cover offenses with 
high risk of additional or repeated public 
danger if the defendant is released. These 
include crimes such as robbery by force or 
threat of force, or the sale of a narcotic drug. 
The second category covers & group of re- 
peat offenders who have been charged with 
at least two crimes of violence. The term 
“crime of violence” is defined more broadly 
than “dangerous crime” and runs the full 
range of violent offenses. In this category 
there must be at least two offenses, e.g., the 
person was on bail or had a prior conviction 
for a crime of violence. The third category 
covers narcotic addicts who are charged with 
any crime of violence, A final category covers 
those persons charged with any offense who 
threaten witnesses or jurors. 

3146(a). Detention Categories. This sub- 
section identifies three of the four categories 
of defendants who could be subject to pretrial 
detention. As noted above, the first category, 
“dangerous crime,” stresses offenses that are 
the most serious, and those charged with 
these crimes are subject to pretrial deten- 
tion procedures. Wherever possible the indi- 
vidual offenses in the “dangerous crime” 
category have been defined restrictively to 
stress the danger element. The definition 
covers these major offenses—robbery with 
attendant use of force (thus eliminating 
shoplifters and pickpockets), burglary of 
premises used for dwelling or business, rape 
and related dangerous sex offenses and arson 
of premises used as a dwelling or for busi- 
ness (thus eliminating arson of movable 
property, crops and the like). Unlike the 
second category to be discussed below, these 
four are not firmly tied to past conduct justi- 
fying a generalized inference of future 
dangerousness. There is, however, some evi- 
dence that the recidivism rate among robbers 
and perhaps burglars is markedly higher than 
in other categories of crimes. Moreover, the 
very nature of these crimes, as well as the 
crimes of rape, and arson, and the require- 
ment of a finding that a substantial prob- 
ability that the person committed the offense 
exists (see subsection (b) below) help to 
buttress the predicate of dangerousness pres- 
ent in these categories. 

Included within the definition of a danger- 
ous crime is sale of a narcotic or depressant 
or stimulant drug. While this crime is, in 
and of itself, nonviolent, the tie between nar- 
cotics and crime is widely recognized, Those 
persons involved in the sale of these drugs 
are often highly organized and can generally 
be considered dangerous criminals. Further, 
sale of depressant and stimulant drugs, par- 
ticularly hallucinogens and methampheta- 
mines, often prove highly dangerous to the 
buyer and this in combination with the type 
of individual engaged in such traffic requires 
the inclusion of this crime of illicit sale. 

The second category stresses recidivism and 
relates it to crimes of violence. As noted 
above, a “crime of violence” is defined to in- 
clude all the common violent offenses. The 
definition covers robbery, burglary, arson 
and rape as in category one, but drops the 
limiting language used in that category. 
Thus any robbery or any burglary qualifies 
as a crime of violence under this category. 
The range of crimes extends from murder 
and mayhem to kidnaping and assault with 
a dangerous weapon. 

Under this category persons who are on 
bail or other release charged with a crime of 
violence in any State or federal jurisdiction 
may be subject to pretrial detention if they 
are now charged in a federal court with a 
second crime of violence. In essence the 
theory adopted is that this person has had 
his chance at pretrial release and failed in 
that probable cause now exists to believe 
that he has committed another crime of vio- 
lence. The same result occurs if the person 
charged with a crime of violence is on parole 
or probation for a crime of violence or has 
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been convicted of a crime of violence within 
the last ten years. 

The last category in this section authorizes 
detention whenever a person charged with 
any offense has obstructed justice by threat- 
ening or intimidating any prospective wit- 
ness. It is believed that this category merely 
codifies existing case authority to detain 
under such circumstances. Carbo v. United 
States, 82 S. Ct. 662 (Douglas, Ctr. Justice, 
1962). 

3146A(b). Findings. This subsection ses 
out the requirements that must be met be- 
fore the judicial officer can detain anyone 
falling withtin the categories of subsection 
(a). As a threshold determination, the judi- 
cial officer, prior to ordering a detention 
hearing, must conclude that no condition or 
combination of conditions will reasonably 
assure the safety of any other person or the 
community. A hearing is then required where 
the judicial officer must make certain find- 
ings. He must find, first, that the person 
falls within one of the categories. Next, the 
officer must find that on the basis of the in- 
formation presented there is substantial 
probability that the person committed the 
offense charged. This is an added protection 
for the defendant and should bar the pos- 
sibility of detention in weak government 
cases. To parallel existing case law this find- 
ing is not required in the category that 
covers obstruction of justice by threats to 
witnesses and jurors. The judicial officer 
must then reiterate his finding that no con- 
dition or combination of conditions will rea- 
sonably assure the safety of any other person 
or the community. In essence this finding is 
the judicial officer’s belief that, if released, 
the person will pose a danger to the com- 
munity. Finally, the judicial officer is re- 
quired to issue an order of detention accom- 
panied by written findings of fact and rea- 
sons for its entry. 

1346A(c). Procedures. This subsection sets 
out the procedures to be followed at the 
pretrial detention hearing. Among them is 
a requirement that the hearing be initiated 
on oral motion of the United States Attor- 
ney thus placing this responsibility clearly 
on the prosecutor who can be expected to 
have more information than the court. In 
addition, any time a defendant has been 
granted pretrial release and the United States 
Attorney subsequently learns that the de- 
fendant may be subject to pretrial deten- 
tion, he may initiate such a hearing on writ- 
ten motion. The subsection permits an ar- 
rest warrant to issue and provides for the 
defendant’s arrest in a distant district and 
his return to the original district. 

The subsection also governs the time within 
which the hearing for a detention order is 
to be held. Ideally, such a hearing should be 
held within a few hours after arrest, and the 
statute contemplates this unless the defend- 
ant requests a continuance, but prosecutors 
may also seek a continuance. The bill would 
allow a five calendar day continuance to 
the defendant and a three calendar day con- 
tinuance on motion of the United States 
Attorney. The defendant may be detained 
pending the hearing. 

The defendant is entitled to be represented 
by counsel and to enjoy the right to testify 
and present and cross examine witnesses, and 
the subsection mandates relaxed evidentiary 
rules at the hearing. Whatever testimony the 
person gives is inadmissible in any other 
proceeding on the issue of guilt, except those 
for bail jumping, added penalties for crime 
committed on bail, revocation of release or 
contempt hearings, in perjury proceedings or 
as impeachment in any subsequent proceed- 
ings. Lastly, the appellate procedures of sec- 
tion 3147 are made applicable to persons 
ordered detained. 

3146A(d). Limits on Detention. This sub- 
section sets out the procedures that will 
apply to persons who are ordered detained. 
An expedited trial is required and the 
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defendant is to be released at the end of 
sixty days, except where the trial is in 
progress or is being delayed at the defend- 
ant’s request. Any time a subsequent event 
eliminates the basis for detention the person 
is to be released. 

Other provisions are present in the bill 
which are designed to mitigate the rigors of 
detention and enable the defendant effec- 
tively to prepare his defenses. They are pres- 
ent in Sec. 1 of the bill as a new subsection 
3146(h) which make these provisions appli- 
cable to any person detained irrespective of 
whether it is an order of detention or the 
failure to meet money bond that results in 
incarceration. These include separation, to 
the extent possible, from other prisoners and 
the right to release under supervision for 
limited periods of time to prepare defenses. 

3146A(e). Parole and Probation Violators. 
This subsection would authorize the judicial 
officer to hold in custody for a maximum pe- 
riod of five calendar days State and federal 
probationers and parolees held to answer for 
federal offenses. The purpose of such tem- 
porary detention would be to keep putatively 
dangerous persons off the streets while the 
appropriate State or federal probation or 
parole authorities are acting to procure and 
execute arrest warrants looking toward 
revocation of probation or parole, if such 
revocation appears to be warranted in a par- 
ticular case. The Bill Reform Act and the 
relevant probation and parole statutes (18 
U.S.C. 3658, 4205-07) do not expressly au- 
thorize detention for this purpose, although 
the same result may be accomplished by 
setting a high money bond. 

3146B. Pretrial detention for certain per- 
sons addicted to narcotics. This section per- 
mits the pretrial detention of a narcotic ad- 
dict charged with a crime of violence. Prob- 
ably no more predictable person exists than 
the addict who is driven to crime by his 
habit. While the section permits the addict 
to be held on the first charge, the charge 
must be for a crime of violence. Thus the 
addict supporting his or her habit by petty 
larceny or prostitution is excluded. Only 
when the addict appears to have “graduated” 
to crimes of violence can he be subjected to 
pretrial detention, The subsections of this 
section are described below. 

3146B(a). Under this subsection any time 
it appears to the judicial officer that a per- 
son may be a narcotic addict, he may, on 
motion of the United States Attorney, order 
such person detained under medical su- 
pervision for three calendar days to deter- 
mine if the person is, in fact, an addict. 

3146B(b). This subsection requires the 
person to be brought back before the judi- 
cial officer on or before the end of the three 
day detention period, At such time the ju- 
dicial officer is informed of the test results 
and can then do one of three things. He 
can set release conditions under the present 
statute, or, on motion of the United States 
Attorney, hold a detention hearing under 
section 3146A, if the person fits within one 
of that section’s detention categories, or 
proceed with a separate detention hearing 
under this section. 

3146B(c). Findings. The judicial officer 
can order pretrial detention under medical 
supervision for the addict charged with a 
crime of violence if he makes findings simi- 
lar to those required under section 3146A. 
The various detention procedures and lim- 
itations applicable to section 3146A are made 
applicable to this section as well. 

Detention under medical supervision con- 
templates jailhouse detention and not hos- 
pital confinement. Medical supervision is in- 
tended to provide appropriate testing meth- 
ods to determine addiction and to assist the 
addict in overcoming the discomforts of 
withdrawal. 

Section 3. This section amends present 
section 3147 concerning appeals by persons 
detained because of inability to meet release 
conditions set pursuant to section 3146. The 
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new language extends the same appellate 
procedures to persons detained pursuant to 
proposed new sections 3146A (Pretrial de- 
tention in certain noncapital cases), 3146B 
(Pretrial detention for certain persons ad- 
dicted to narcotics) and 3150B (Sanctions 
for violation of release conditions). 

Section 4. This is a technical amendment 
permitting those held under present section 
3148 (Release in capital cases or after con- 
viction) to invoke the same appellate pro- 
cedures available under section 3147, dis- 
cussed above, and extending the section spe- 
cifically to cover persons released prior to 
surrender to commence service of sentence. 

Section 5. This section amends the present 
bail Jumping statute (section 3150) to per- 
mit a prima facie finding of “willfulness” 
whenever the defendant fails to appear as 
required. “Willfulmess” as a legal concept 
is extremely troublesome to establish and 
prosecutions for bail jumping have proven 
difficult. Under the amended section the re- 
quirements of notice of appearance date, 
another stumbling block in this area, will 
be met if the government has made all rea- 
sonable efforts to notify the defendant and 
the defendant has frustrated receipt by his 
own actions. As an added deterrent the pen- 
alties for failure to appear as required have 
also been made consecutive and mandatory 
minimum sentences have been added. 

Section 6. As noted above, present law 
does not provide an additional penalty for 
committing an offense while on pretrial re- 
lease. This section would add a new section 
3150A to the Bail Reform Act to provide such 
a penalty, The additional sentence would be 
imposed by the court following conviction 
for the crime committed while on pretrial 
release. For deterrent effect imposition of 
the sentence would be mandatory and the 
sentence would be served consecutively. In 
the case of a felony, the additional sentence 
would be a minimum of one year and a maxi- 
mum of five years. In the case of a misde- 
meanor, the additional sentence would be 
for not less than ninety days or more than 
one year. Added penalties for crimes com- 
mitted on bail is a recommendation of both 
the Hart Committee and the report of the 
President’s Commission on Crime in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

This section would also add a new section 
3150B to the Bail Reform Act to provide 
specific sanctions for violations of release 
conditions. As previously noted, present stat- 
utory law does not authorize revocation of 
pretrial release. Proposed Section 3150B 
would authorize such revocation, if, upon a 
hearing, the United States Attorney estab- 
lishes by “clear and convincing evidence” 
that the defendant has violated a condition 
of his release, and if the court finds that 
no additional conditions of release will rea- 
sonably assure against flight or danger to 
the community. This sanction was also en- 
dorsed by the Hart Committee and the ABA 
Committee, 

Alternatively, under section 3150B, the de- 
fendant could be tried for criminal contempt 
and sentenced to imprisonment for six 
months or fined where there has been an 
“intentional” violation of a release condi- 
tion. The contempt sanction is probably 
available under present law, but it has not 
been extensively employed. See 18 U.S.C. 
3151. Accordingly, it seems desirable to pro- 
vide more specifically for this sanction and 
to spell out certain procedures and sentences, 
as the proposed section 3150B does, 

Section 7. This section adds three new 
paragraphs to the definition section of the 
Bail Reform Act. Defined in this section are 
“dangerous crime”, “crime of violence” and 
“addict”. Both “dangerous crime" and “crime 
of violence” are restricted to offenses that 
carry punishment of at least one year in 
prison. 

Section 8. This is a standard severability 
clause. 
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S. 2601—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
RELATING TO DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA COURT REORGANIZA- 
TION 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in the 
absence of my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. TYDINGS), 
I am introducing on his behalf and that 
of other Senators the administration’s 
bill to reorganize the courts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Senator TYDINGS, at 
the request of the administration, has 
agreed to be the principal sponsor of this 
legislation. 

Senator Typrncs himself, however, is 
unable to be in the Senate this afternoon 
because his duties as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Improvements in Judi- 
cial Machinery of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee have taken him to the an- 
nual convention of the Maryland State 
Bar Association. Therefore, I am intro- 
ducing the bill on his behalf this after- 
noon and on behalf of myself and Sen- 
ators Proury, DIRKSEN, MCCLELLAN, 
GOODELL, Ervin, and THURMOND. 

Mr. President, this is a lengthy bill. 
It has tremendous scope because it un- 
dertakes to revise and restructure the 
entire judicial machinery of the District 
of Columbia. The bill is not only long 
but it is also very complex. Speaking for 
myself and for the other cosponsors of 
the bill, as well as for its introducer, I 
wish to say that I am certainly not 
wedded to all the provisions of the bill. 

There may be and undoubtedly will be 
some provisions of the bill which the co- 
sponsors will wish to amend or change or 
perhaps delete. But the point is that the 
draft of the bill as here introduced to- 
day furnishes a good basis for the pro- 
ceedings in the hearings that commence 
on next Tuesday. It is for this purpose 
that we now introduce the bill. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
TypINGsS) has asked me to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement on his behalf 
regarding the bill, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement by the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Typ1nes) be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. I also ask unanimous consent 
that certain documents be printed in the 
Recorp at the end of the statement by 
the Senator from Maryland, as well as a 
letter of transmittal from the Attorney 
General to the President of the Senate 
oe the bill, and a summary of the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
material will be printed in the RECORD. 
STATEMENT BY MR. TYDINGS ON THE PRESI- 

DENT’s BILL ON District OF COLUMBIA COURT 

REORGANIZATION 

Mr. Typrncs. Mr. President, I am intro- 
ducing on the Administration’s behalf a pro- 
posal for court reorganization in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I am happy to respond 
to this request by the Administration in 
order to facilitate consideration of this leg- 
islation by the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee. That committee will hold joint hear- 
ings on this legislation with the Subcom- 
mittee on Improvements in Judicial Ma- 
chinery of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
next Tuesday through Thursday, July 15-17, 
in Room 6226 of the New Senate Office 
Building. 

As it happens, I am chairman of both the 
District of Columbia Committee and the 
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Improvements in Judiciary Machinery Sub- 
committee. This is a happy coincidence since 
the question of reorganization of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia courts is a matter of im- 
portance to both the District of Columbia 
Committee and the Improvements in Judi- 
cial Machinery Subcommittee. The D.C. 
Committee will have jurisdiction of this bill 
on local court reorganization. The Improve- 
ments in Judicial Machinery Subcommittee, 
on the other hand, must decide the orga- 
nization and number of judgeships for the 
federal District Court and Court of Appeals 
in the District of Columbia. 

The questions of jurisdiction, number of 
judgeships and procedures of the local and 
federal courts in the District of Columbia are 
so interrelated that I think joint hearings 
by the District of Columbia Committee and 
the Improvements in Judicial Machinery 
Subcommittee are very appropriate in this 
case. 

The District of Columbia Committee, alone, 
of course, must bear the responsibility for 
ultimately reporting the court reorganiza- 
tion legislation for the local District of Co- 
lumbia courts, just as the Improvements in 
Judicial Machinery Subcommittee must con- 
sider legislation relating to the District Court 
and Court of Appeals here. 

The bill I am introducing today at the 
request of the Administration is one of 
considerable length. I have not had an op- 
portunity to examine its provisions in any 
detail or to make a personal judgment on 
any of them. Therefore, I must reserve judg- 
ment on the bill as a whole and on its pro- 
visions until we are able to examine them 
at our hearings next week. I look forward to 
those hearings. 

As I have frequently said, court reorga- 
nization in the District is essential to meet 
the crime problem we face in the National 
Capital area. Never in my considerable as- 
sociation with questions of court organiza- 
tion and court reform haye I encountered 
a more crying public need for immediate 
action to improve our method of disposing of 
criminal cases than exists here in the Dis- 
trict today. The normal time lag in the 
prosecution of a major criminal case in the 
District now exceeds 10 months. Many cases 
are several years old and one criminal case 
has been pending for more than 5 years. This 
delay means that cases grow stale, witnesses 
disappear, memories grow hazy and many de- 
fendants have their cases unfairly dismissed 
and return to the streets to victimize society. 

Our goal in considering this bill and 
several other bills on court reorganization 
pending before the District of Columbia 
Committee will be to reduce that backlog 
and to drastically reduce the time required 
to get a defendant to trial. We will try to 
provide an exemplary local court system in 
the District of Columbia. 

I am honored that my distinguished col- 
league Senator Roman L. Hruska will be 
joining us for our hearings next week. He is 
the ranking minority member of my Sub- 
committee on Improvements in Judicial Ma- 
chinery. It has been my extreme pleasure to 
work with Senator Hruska on that Subcom- 
mittee. I am sure that his contribution to 
our hearings will be as significant and en- 
joyable as my long association with him has 
been. 


The letter from the Attorney General 
presented by Mr. Hruska is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., July 11, 1969. 
The Vice Present, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Vice PRESIDENT: Enclosed for 
your consideration and appropriate refer- 
ence is a legislative proposal to reorganize 
the court systems in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

The proposal consists of six titles. Title 
I is a reenactment, and revision of title 11 of 
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the District of Columbia Code, “Organiza- 
tion and Jurisdiction of the Courts.” In ad- 
dition it contains certain interim provisions 
to protect the rights of persons affected by, 
and to effectuate the provisions of, the court 
reorganization. Title II consists of amend- 
ments to titles 12 through 17 of the D.C. 
Code, relating to judicial procedures. For 
the most part, these are technical amend- 
ments necessitated by the court reorganiza- 
tion. Title III consists of amendments to 
titles 18 through 21 of the D.C, Code, “De- 
cedents Estates and Fiduciary Relations.” 
These amendments also are primarily tech- 
nical, Title IV contains several amendments 
to the D.C. penal laws and provides for the 
amendment, codification and enactment 
into positive law of title 23 of the D.C. Code, 
“Criminal Procedure.” Title V consists of 
technical amendments to all other affected 
provisions of D.C. law. Title VI contains the 
usual separability provision, a provision that 
the Act shall become effective six months 
after enactment, and authority to fill addi- 
tional judgeships on the D.C. courts prior 
to the effective date of the Act. 

In view of the length and complexity of 
this proposed legislation, summaries of the 
various parts of the bill are attached. How- 
ever, it is pertinent in this letter to call your 
attention to the most significant aspects of 
the bill. 

The proposed revision of title 11 of the D.C. 
Code would establish a new Superior Court 
which would be the trial court of general 
local jurisdiction in the District of Columbia, 
In addition to the new jurisdiction con- 
ferred upon it, the Superior Court would 
absorb the jurisdiction presently exercised 
by the Court of General Sessions, Juvenile 
Court and D.C. Tax Court. This new Superior 
Court, together with an expanded District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals, would constitute 
the District of Columbia Court System. 

It provides for the gradual transfer of all 
purely local jurisdiction to the District of 
Columbia Court System. The transfer 
would eventually raise the U.S. District 
Court to the status of a true federal court, 
unencumbered by the purely loca] jurisdic- 
tion which it alone, among all the federal 
courts in the country, now exercises. This is 
consistent with the President’s directive of 
January 31, 1969 to draft “appropriate legis- 
lation providing for a reorganization and 
restructuring of our present court system 
toward the eventual goal of creating one 
local court of general, civil, criminal and 
juvenile jurisdiction for the District of 
Columbia.” 

In the revision of title 11, other changes 
have been incorporated to improve the ad- 
ministration of justice in the District. For 
example, the Superior Court would include a 
Family Division with broader powers to re- 
solve intra family matters than can now be 
exercised by either the Juvenile Court or the 
Domestic Relations Branch of the Court of 
General Sessions. Specific provisions for the 
improvement of court management and new 
provisions substituting a modern Medical 
Examiner for the old coroner system have 
been included in the new title 11. Changes 
in other portions of title 11, such as the 
judicial retirement provision, have also been 
included. 

The revisions in titles 12 through 17 of the 
D.C. Code presently contain no changes in 
subchapter I, chapter 23 of title 16 of the 
Code—Juvenile Proceedings. Not even tech- 
nical changes have ben made in these pro- 
visions since the Department of Justice, in 
cooperation with the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare and the District of 
Columbia Government, is currently revising 
the law governing juvenile procedures in the 
District. That revision will be submitted to 
you as soon as possible. 

Section 402 of this bill is the codification 
of title 23, “Criminal Procedure.” The crea- 
tion of the new court system necessitated 
changes in existing law and required new 
procedures for the operation of the courts. 
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It therefore seemed advantageous to codify 
the entire title. 

I urge the prompt enactment of this legis- 
lation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that this legislation is in accord with the 
Program of the President. 

Sincerely, 
ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


The summary presented by Mr. HrRusKA 
is as follows: 


SUMMARY OF PROPOSED DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
COURT REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1969 


The proposed District of Columbia Court 
Reorganization Act of 1969 is a comprehen- 
sive bill restructuring the District of Colum- 
bia Courts, transferring jurisdiction from 
the Federal courts in the District to the 
District of Columbia Courts, revising the 
District's code of criminal procedure, and 
making conforming changes throughout the 
District of Columbia Code. It consists of six 
titles, described in detail below. 


TITLE I 


The first title of the bill is comprised of a 
revision and reenactment of title 11 of the 
D.C. Code and certain transitional sections 
relating to the personnel and property of 
the present D.C. courts. 

Section 101, the revision of title 11 of the 
D.C. Code, would substantially reorganize 
the court systems in the District of Colum- 
bia. It is designed to establish, in gradual 
stages, federal and local court systems which 
would be analogous to the systems existing 
in the States. Thus, the federal courts would 
ultimately have only federal jurisdiction, 
with all local jurisdiction vested in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia courts. However, the US. 
Attorney and U.S. Marshal would continue 
to serve both federal and local courts. 

The present Court of General Sessions, 
Juvenile Court and D.C. Tax Court would 
be consolidated and upgraded into a single 
Superior Court of expanded jurisdiction 
which would be the trial court for the Dis- 
trict. The present Court of Appeals would 
continue to hear appeals from the local trial 
court and would become the highest appel- 
late court for local matters in the District, 
equivalent to the highest court of a State. 

Chapter 1 describes the federal and local 
courts in the District and equates the D.C. 
Court of Appeals with the highest court of 
a State. 

Chapter 3 preserves the jurisdiction of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit over appeals from the D.C. 
Court of Appeals which are pending or may 
still be filed on the effective date of the Act 
or which involve federal misdemeanors tried 
in the D.C. court. It provides for the con- 
tinued publication of the U.S. App. D.C. 
reports for so long as the court retains sub- 
stantial local appellate jurisdiction. 

Chapter 5 preserves the federal jurisdiction 
of the District Court. It gradually diminishes 
local civil jurisdiction, some being transferred 
to the Superior Court on the effective date 
of the Act, and the remainder in two subse- 
quent stages. Local criminal jurisdiction is 
also transferred gradually, in two stages. 

Provisions relating to employees of the 
District Court, except the auditor, have been 
omitted since they are covered by provisions 
applicable generally to federal courts. 

Chapter 7 provides a nine-member D.C. 
Court of Appeals and continues the provi- 
sions for three-judge divisions and en banc 
hearings. The Court would hear all appeals 
from the Superior Court, appeals from ad- 
ministrative decisions as provided in the 
1968 D.C. Administrative Procedure Act and 
all appeals from orders and decisions of the 
D.C. Public Service Commission. The Court 
would be authorized to hear interlocutory 
appeals from the Superior Court including 
orders to suppress evidence. Appeals would 
also be permitted from rulings on controlling 
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issues of law, made during trial, in both civil 
and criminal cases. 

Judges of the Court of Appeals could be 
assigned to Superior Court and Superior 
Court judges could be assigned to the Court 
of Appeals when necessary. The Chief Judge 
would be authorized to designate the judge 
who would act in his stead. Judicial salaries 
would be equated with level ITI of the Federal 
Executive scale—$2500 below judges of fed- 
eral appellate courts. 

The Court of Appeals could make its own 
rules of procedure, and would approve the 
general civil and criminal rules of the trial 
court. 

Chapter 9 consolidates the District of Co- 
lumbia Court of General Sessions, Juvenile 
Court and Tax Court into a single Superior 
Court. The Court would consist initially of 
87 judges—an increase of 10 over the to- 
tal number of judges of the three courts. 
The number of judges would subsequently 
be increased in stages to a total number 
tentatively proposed as fifty judges. The Su- 
perior Court would ultimately be divided 
into four divisions—civil, criminal, family 
and probate. Judicial salaries would be 
equated with level IV of the Federal Execu- 
tive scale—equal to the U.S. Attorney and 
$2000 below federal trial judges. 

The Chief Judge would be empowered to 
rotate Judges among the divisions and would 
be authorized to designate the judge who 
acts in his stead, 

The civil jurisdiction of the court would 
be increased on the effective date (six 
months after enactment) to cover all per- 
sonal injury actions of a purely local nature 
and all other local civil and equity cases 
where the amount in controversy is $50,000 
or less, Other transfers on the effective date 
include D.C, land condemnation, real prop- 
erty actions, quo warranto actions against 
D.C. officials and corporations, habeas corpus 
against all but federal officials, and com- 
mensurate equity jurisdiction. Additional 
jurisdiction would be transferred in two 
further stages. The second stage (eighteen 
months after the first, ie. two years 
after enactment) includes probate jurisdic- 
tion, hospitalization of the mentally ill, and 
various actions relating to the property and 
estates of individuals. The third stage (two 
and one-half years after the first, i.e. three 
years after enactment) would vest all oth- 
er non-federal jurisdiction. 

Criminal jurisdiction would be transferred 
in two stages. The first stage (six months 
after enactment) includes all D.C. felonies 
except certain enumerated crimes punish- 
able by 15 years or more imprisonment. The 
second stage (two years after enactment) in- 
cludes all remaining D.C. felonies. The fed- 
eral court would retain jurisdiction to try 
any D.C. felonies joined in the same indict- 
ment with federal felonies. The Superior 
Court would continue to hold preliminary 
hearings in federal criminal cases until the 
second stage of jurisdictional transfer. When 
all local jurisdiction is transferred to Su- 
perior Court, all federal jurisdiction would 
revert to the District Court. 

Chapter 11 delineates the jurisdiction of 
the new Family Division. It would retain 
all the jurisdiction now vested in the Ju- 
venile Court and the Domestic Relations 
Division of General Sessions. In addition it 
would have jurisdiction of civil proceed- 
ings involving intra-family offenses pursu- 
ant to a new chapter to be added to title 
16, and of mental commitments (when jur- 
isdiction over those proceedings is trans- 
ferred to Superior Court) . 

The Division could be divided into sep- 
arate branches or could sit as a unified 
“Family Court.” The decision as to which 
is preferable would be left to the Superior 
Court. 

This chapter contains certain basic pro- 
visions on juvenile procedure including new 
criteria for waiver of a juvenile for criminal 
trial. It provides that once a waiver decision 
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has been made, the Family Division would 
lose jurisdiction over the particular child and 
any delinquent act he has committed or may 
commit would be tried in adult court. It 
utilizes terminology which will be defined 
and used throughout a proposed revision 
of chapter 23 of title 16, which will be sub- 
mitted later. 

New and detailed provisions for record 
confidentiality and the vacating of adjudi- 
cations and sealing of records are included. 
Specific provisions on confidentiality of law 
enforcement records relating to juveniles 
have also been included. 

Chapter 13 retains, with necessary modi- 
fication, the existing provisions relating to 
the Small Claims and Conciliation Branch, 

Chapter 15 contains the provisions for ap- 
pointment, tenure and removal of judges and 
some amendments to the judicial retirement 
provisions. 

Judges of the District of Columbia courts 
would be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to serve during good behavior, subject to 
mandatory retirement at the age of 70 and 
to the removal provisions of chapter 15. 
Upon completion of the terms of the present 
incumbents, the Chief Judges of the two 
courts would be designated by the President 
to serve for four year terms. 

Judges of the courts would be subject to 
removal, involuntary retirement, or suspen- 
sion upon action of a seven member District 
of Columbia Commission on Judiciary Dis- 
abilities and Tenure. The Commission, to be 
appointed by the President, would consist of 
two local federal judges, two members of the 
private bar, and three residents, at least two 
of whom would not be members of the bar. 
No officer or employee of the District of Co- 
lumbia government, Member or employee of 
Congress, or officer or employee of any of the 
twelve Executive Departments of the federal 
government would be eligible to serve on the 
Commission. 

Removal of a judge would be automatic 
upon final conviction of a felony. Removal, 
after hearing by the Commission, could be 
ordered upon a determination of wilful mis- 
conduct in office, wilful and persistent fail- 
ure to perform judicial duties, or other con- 
duct prejudicial to the administration of 
justice or bringing the judicial office into 
disrepute. Involuntary retirement, after 
hearing, could be ordered for permanent 
mental or physical disability. Suspension 
would be automatic pending finality of a 
felony conviction or order of removal or re- 
tirement. Discretionary suspension, with pay, 
would be permitted during pendency of a 
hearing. Removal or retirement could be ap- 
pealed to a special three-judge court consist- 
ing of local federal judges designated by the 
Chief Justice of the United States. 

The revision of the retirement law involves 
a basic change in form and several changes 
in substance. For example, it would permit 
a widower to benefit equally with a widow 
under the survivor annuity plan. It would 
permit a college student to qualify as a de- 
pendent child. It would permit a judge to 
count other federal service in his retirement 
computation. 

Chapter 17 is an entirely new chapter re- 
lating to court administration and non- 
judicial personnel. It would establish a Joint 
Committee on Judicial Administration com- 
posed of two appellate and three trial judges 
which would have supervision of matters re- 
lating to the court system as a whole. The 
Chief Judges would retain supervisory au- 
thority in their respective courts. 

There would be a single Executive Officer 
of the court system with responsibility for 
facilities, procurement, management of court 
operations and personnel. He would be ap- 
pointed by the Joint Committee from 
nominees proposed by the Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts. The Executive Of- 
ficer would also administer each of the 
courts, subject to the respective Chief 
Judges, 
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The Clerks of the Courts, the new Direc- 
tor of Social Services, and the new Fiscal 
Officer would be appointed by the Executive 
Officer with the approval of the Joint Com- 
mittee. Except for the Register of Wills, all 
other non-judicial personnel would be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Officer in accord- 
ance with general rules approved by the 
Joint Committee. 

The Director of Social Services would ab- 
sorb the probation offices of the Juvenile 
and General Sessions Courts and would be 
authorized to perform additional services at 
the direction of the Superior Court. 

The Fiscal Officer would handle budget 
and accounting for the court system. The 
budget would become independent of the 
D.C. budget in the same manner that the 
budget of the Federal judiciary is independ- 
ent of the executive budget. 

Chapter 19 would retain the present single 
jury system in the District. Statutory changes 
reflect the new federal law and new selection 
practices in the District. 

Chapter 21 would continue the office of 
Register of Wills. He would serve the District 
Court with respect to its jurisdiction. When 
the Superior Court assumes probate jurisdic- 
tion, he would serve that court and be ap- 
pointed by it. His duties would remain the 
same as they are under existing law. 

Chapter 23 would substitute a Medical Ex- 
aminer for the old coroner system. The pro- 
visions are patterned after the Maryland and 
Virginia laws and specify purely medical 
functions in lieu of the quasi-judicial func- 
tions of the coroner. 

Section 102 of the bill provides for the 
transfer of property, records and funds to 
the new Superior Court. Section 103 provides 
for the transfer of personnel, retaining the 
classified civil service status of the Juvenile 
Court personnel who have acquired that 
status prior to enactment of the bill. Section 
104 grants the incumbent D.C. Tax Court 
judge the right to retain his present retire- 


ment benefits or to elect to come under the * 


general retirement system for Superior Court 
judges. 
TITLE II 

The second titl- of the bill consists of 
amendments to the remaining titles of Part 
II of the District of Columbia Code—i.e. 
titles 12 through 17. These titles relate to 
judicial procedure and most of the amend- 
ments made by the bill are purely technical. 
Since these titles of the D.C. Code are posi- 
tive law, references to the “Board of Com- 
missioners” have been changed to “Commis- 
sioner” to reflect the reorganization plan. 
Some changes in substantive law have also 
been made and are discussed below where 
appropriate. 

For ease in reference, the title and chap- 
ter of the D.C, Code which would be amend- 
ed, rather than the section number of the 
bill, highlighted below. 

Title 12 amendments are purely technical. 

Title 13 would be amended by repealing 
the requirement that the Federal Rules ap- 
ply to D.C. Courts (chapter 1). The local 
courts would be free to adopt either the 
Federal Rules or their own rules of proce- 
dure, The provisions on jury trial (chapter 
7) would be repealed as inconsistent with 
the new federal law and unnecessary in 
light of proposed chapter 19 of title 11 relat- 
ing to juries. Other amendments are tech- 
nical. 

Title 14 would be amended by authoriz- 
ing the Superior Court to take depositions 
for use in the various States, Presently only 
the federal court does this. Section 14-104 
would be amended to give the local court 
more flexibility in ordering depositions for 
its own use. 

Section 14-305 would be amended to re- 
verse existing law by guaranteeing that 
prior convictions reflecting on either honesty 
or veracity will be admissible to impeach 
witnesses without ad hoc judicial determi- 
nation in each case, (see Luck v. United 
States, 348 F. 2d 763 (CADO 1965)) but lim- 
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iting the impeachment to convictions re- 
flecting on honesty or veracity. 

The physician-patient privilege (sec. 14- 
307) would be amended by permitting psy- 
chiatric testimony in criminal cases regard- 
less of who raises the insanity defense, and 
by expressly permitting such testimony in 
juvenile cases. 

The remaining amendments are technical. 

Title 15 amendments are purely technical 
except the express ban on payment of travel 
allowances to local witnesses (sec. 15-714). 

Chapters 3, 5, 6, 15, 19, 25, 27, 29, 31, 33, 
37, and 39 of Title 16 would be amended in 
technical respects only. 

Chapter 7 of title 16 would be amended 
to reflect the felony jurisdiction of the new 
Superior Court. Provisions on indictment 
and waiver of jury trial parallel the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure. The right to 
jury trial as now stated in the D.C. Code 
would be preserved. However, since the 
penalty limit on contempt punishment by 
the D.C. Courts is eliminated in proposed 
title 11, a specific guarantee of jury trial for 
contempt punishable by more than six 
months imprisonment has been included. 
The U.S. Marshal would be authorized to 
execute arrest process for misdemeanors as 
well as felonies. 

Chapter 9 of title 16 would be amended to 
permit the court to appoint independent 
counsel for a child in custody proceedings. 
This has been done by judicial decision in 
Wisconsin and has been recommended here 
by the D.C. Committee on the Administra- 
tion of Justice. 

A new chapter 10 would be added to title 
16 to provide non-criminal disposition of 
intra-family offenses. The U.S. Attorney 


would be authorized to refer such matters to 
the Family Division. On referral, or on re- 
quest of an individual, the Corporation 
Counsel would be authorized to petition the 
Division for a civil protection order—an 
equitable mandate designed to prevent fur- 


ther offenses and resolve, insofar as possible, 
family problems relating to the offense. The 
Division could, ex parte, issue a temporary 
order pending disposition of the petition. 
Other family matters before the Division 
could be consolidated with the petition and 
other family members brought before the 
Division. 

Chapter 13 of title 16 would be amended 
in form to differentiate U.S. and D.C. land 
condemnation but there is no real sub- 
stantive change other than the jurisdic- 
tional transfer, effected in proposed title 11. 

Chapter 23 of title 16 amendments are 
only partially completed. Not even techni- 
cal changes have been included with respect 
to subchapter I (juvenile procedures) since 
a substantial revision of those procedures 
is underway and will subsequently be recom- 
mended to the Congress. The amendments to 
subchapter II (paternity proceedings) are 
merely technical. Subchapter III (miscel- 
laneous provisions) would be repealed as un- 
necessary in light of the consolidation of 
the Juvenile Court into the Superior Court. 

Chapter 25 of title 16 has been rewritten 
to differentiate federal and local quo war- 
ranto proceedings. There is no change in sub- 
stance beyond the jurisdictional transfer. 

No change has been made in other portions 
of title 16. 

Title 17 would be amended to simplify the 
provisions for appeal to the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia Circuit 
and to bring the provisions on the D.C. Court 
of Appeals into conformity with the 1968 D.C. 
Administrative Procedure Act. Other amend- 
ments are purely technical. 


TITLE UI 


The third title of the bill consists of 
amendments to Part III of the District of 
Columbia Code—Decedents’ Estates and Fi- 
duciary Relations. Part III is comprised of 
three titles of the Code, all of which have 
been enacted into positive law. The amend- 
ments to these titles are primarily techni- 
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cal, although some substantive changes have 
been included. References below are to the 
title and chapter of the D.C. Code which 
would be amended. 

Title 18 amendments reflect the Superior 
Court’s authority to adopt its own rules of 
procedure and the transfer of probate juris- 
diction. 

Title 19 amendments are purely technical. 

Title 20 amendments are purely techni- 
cal. 
Chapters 1, 3, 7, 9, 13 and 15 of title 21 
would be amended in technical respects only. 

Chapter 5 of title 21 (hospitalization of the 
mentally ill) amendments would provide for 
the transfer of the Mental Health Commis- 
sion to the Superior Court at the second stage 
of jurisdictional transfer. Section 21-512 
would be amended to provide for the reten- 
tion in the hospital of a voluntary patient 
who requests release, if a proceeding for in- 
voluntary commitment is initiated within 48 
hours of the request. Section 21-521 would 
be amended to permit a physician who is not 
the “family physician” to initiate emergency 
hospitalization. 

Section 21-541 would provide that commit- 
ment petitions be filed in the court and re- 
ferred by the court to the Mental Health 
Commission. The court would be authorized 
to issue an attachment for the person sub- 
ject to the petition if he is not already in 
custody for examination. Section 21-542 
would be amended to establish a seven day 
limit on examination and hearing of a per- 
son in custody. 

The sequence of the sections relating to 
release of committed persons has been 
changed. Former section 21-548 becomes sec- 
tion 21-546, without change in substance. 
Former section 21-546 becomes section 21- 
547. The only change in substance is the 
deletion of special hearing procedures if one 
of the doctors examining the patient dissents 
from the conclusion he should not be re- 
leased, Section 21-548 is essentially new and 
provides for motion for release to the com- 
mitting court after the “administrative 
remedies” within the hospital have failed to 
secure release, Habeas corpus would be barred 
unless other administrative and judicial 
remedies are inadequate. 

The thrust of these amendments is to make 
the statutory procedure, rather than habeas 
corpus, the standard avenue for seeking re- 
lease. Release is seen as the culmination of a 
single proceeding, which begins with the 
petition for commitment, and all of which 
takes place in the same court. Since the 
release procedures are intended to be as broad 
as habeas corpus, habeas would be eliminated 
as a practical matter and the possibility of 
one trial court upsetting the decision of an- 
other would be eliminated for practical pur- 
poses. This has not been a problem under 
present law only because the committing and 
habeas corpus courts were always the same. 

A new section 21-592 has been added pro- 
viding for the return of escaped patients. The 
remaining amendments are purely technical, 

Chapter 11 of title 21 would be amended 
in technical respects. The use of the term 
“mentally retarded” is substituted through- 
out for the somewhat archaic “feebleminded.” 
Section 21-1114 provides that if a child be- 
fore the Family Division (juvenile court) is 
alleged to be retarded, the proceedings shall 
be adjourned for civil commitment. Con- 
sistent with chapter 11 of title 11, waiver pro- 
ceedings in criminal cases would be excepted 
from this adjournment requirement, Other 
amendments to chapter 11 are purely tech- 
nical. 

TITLE IV 

The fourth title of the bill amends the 
criminal law provisions of the District of 
Columbia code, particularly criminal pro- 
cedure, to take into account the court re- 
organization. Some new provisions were re- 
quired to replace the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure presently governing local 
felony cases tried in the U.S. District Court 
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and old provisions were revised to bring them 
up to date. Since this resulted in changes 
throughout the present title 23 of the Code, 
the title as a whole would be enacted into 
positive law. 

Section 401 of the bill makes three changes 
in substantive criminal law. 

Item (1) clarifies D.C. Code § 22-104, a 1901 
provision for added punishment of persons 
who repeat the same offense. It defines “same 
offense” to include any previous crime, 
wherever committed, which could be prose- 
cuted as the same offense in the District. It 
ends the “multiplication table” effect of 
present law (multiplying the maximum 
penalty one and one-half times each time 
a person commits the same offense), by mak- 
ing a third or subsequent conviction punish- 
able by three times the maximum for a first 
offense. 

Item (2) is new. It provides for lifetime 
supervision of repeating felony offenders. The 
sanction would apply only to persons who 
have engaged in a third separate course of 
felonious conduct, undeterred by two terms 
of probation or imprisonment, and only in 
the discretion of the sentencing judge. 

Item (3) is new. It makes a conspiracy to 
commit a non-federal offense in the District 
an offense under the D.C, Code, and not 
merely a violation of 18 U.S.C. 371. This pro- 
vision is necessary to permit prosecution of 
such conspiracies in the Superior Court. It 
is modeled on the New York provision, rather 
than federal law, because of the necessity 
of greater specificity in a statute applicable 
to a geographically limited area. 

Section 402 is the codification of title 23 
of the D.C. Code “Criminal Procedure”. Most 
of the present uncodified title is merely re- 
peated without substantial change, and 
many of the amendments would merely ap- 
ply provisions of the Federal Rules to cases 
in the Superior Court. 

In Chapter 1, the following provisions 
would alter prior statutory law: 

Section 23-101 (d) and (e) provides for 
joining offenses prosecuted by the United 
States and the District of Columbia in a 
single indictment or information, or for trial. 

Section 23-103, modeled on Federal Rule 
$2(a) (1), provides that both defendant and 
prosecutor shall be allowed to address the 
court on sentence before it is imposed. 

Section 23-104 clarifies the present statute 
on appeals by the Government. Subsection 
(a) is prior law except for a provision, taken 
from Federal Rule 41(e), requiring motions 
to suppress evidence to be made before trial. 
Subsection (b) implements this requirement 
by allowing interlocutory Government ap- 
peal from the suppression of evidence dur- 
ing trial. Subsection (c) clarifies prior law 
on the Government’s right to appeal from 
orders dismissing criminal charges. Subsec- 
tion (d) allows the Government to appeal 
any other ruling made during a trial which 
involves a substantial and recurring ques- 
tion of law. The trial court may allow an 
interlocutory appeal, or the appeal may be 
taken after trial. This provision also seeks 
to clarify and to mandate the intent of Con- 
gress in present law, D.C. Code § 23-105, to 
allow Government appeals after acquittal of 
the defendant. 

Section 23-105 adds provisions from the 
Federal Rules to present §§ 23-107 and 108 on 
challenges to jurors, It expressly provides for 
equal numbers of challenges for prosecution 
and defense, a principle implied in present 
law. 

Section 23-106 substitutes Federal Rule 
17(b) for present D.C. Code § 23-109, on de- 
fense witnesses, a change only in language. 

Section 23-107 clarifies present D.C. Code 
§ 23-110 on procedures for obtaining the 
testimony of jointly charged defendants 
either for each other or for the Government. 

Section 23-108 changes present D.C. Code 
$§ 23-111 and 112 on depositions of defense 
witnesses by allowing the prosecutor to ob- 
ject to a deposition and by eliminating an 
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archaic preference for depositions on written 
interrogatories. 

Section 23-110 is new. Rather than relying 
on the inherent power of the Superior Court 
to review convictions, it applies statutory 
procedures for post-conviction challenges. It 
follows 28 U.S.C. 2255 with only the necessary 
technical changes. 

Section 23-111 which is new, establishes 
uniform procedures for determining whether 
@ person convicted of crime is subject to an 
increased penalty because of his prior con- 
victions (¢.g., sections 401 (1) and (2), dis- 
cussed above; D.C. Code §§ 22-3202, 3214, 
33-423). The procedure is similar to that for 
repeated felony offenders in New York, with 
a hearing before the court, without jury, on 
any issue raised by the defendant’s written 
response to an information filed by the pros- 
ecutor after conviction and before sentence. 
Like the New York statute, it specifies that a 
defendant who does not challenge a prior 
conviction as invalid before increased penalty 
is imposed in reliance on that conviction, 
waives the right to challenge it later. The 
prosecutor is also given a limited right to 
appeal from a determination which bars in- 
creased punishment, before sentence is im- 


posed. 

Chapter 3 makes no significant changes 
in prior law. All provisions are either present 
statutes or taken from the Federal Rules, 
with some minor clarifying changes of lan- 

o. 

Chapter 5 is almost entirely new, but 
much of it is based on present law. 

Subchapter I sets forth definitions. 

Subchapter II amends the present D.C. 
Code provisions on search warrants, §§ 23- 
801 through 305. Those provisions are ex- 
cessively detailed in some respects and in- 
sufficiently comprehensive in others. Notable 
features of the new provisions are: 

1. Sections 23-521(f) (5) and (6), and 23— 
522(c), and 524(a)(1), which provide for 
authorization, in a search warrant, for en- 
try into premises to be searched without 
notice (“no knock”), and for nighttime 
searches, on a showing to the issuing magis- 
trate that such authority is needed; 

2. Sections 23-524(a) (2) and (3), which 
allows entry without notice either when entry 
is freely granted or when circumstances un- 
known when the warrant was obtained 
render such entry necessary to protect per- 
sons or to avoid destruction of the property 
sought; 

3. Section 23-524(e) specifically authoriz- 
ing an officer to seize items not named in 
the warrant but found during the search 
and subject to seizure, without the needless 
formality of getting a new warrant; 

4, Section 23-524(g) authorizing officers 
searching houses or vehicles to search per- 
sons therein to the extent necessary to pro- 
tect themselves or to find the property iden- 
tified in the warrant. This provision is a 
corollary of the power to search incident to 
an arrest, and does not limit that power 
where the persons are also subject to arrest. 
Subchapter II generally, but particularly in 
§ 23-525, provides for searching officers to re- 
tain seized property in safekeeping rather 
than take it to court, a requirement of pres- 
ent law which is seldom followed. 

Subchapter III would afford, for District 
of Columbia Code offenses, the wiretapping 
and electronic eavesdropping powers granted 
to state authorities under the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
18 U.S.C. 2510-2520. The language is taken 
substantially verbatim from that Act, so that 
D.C. procedures would conform to the Fed- 
eral as closely as possible, for both maximum 
authority and maximum safeguards 
unwarranted electronic surveillance. 

Subchapter IV codifies the law of arrest 
warrants, previously governed either by the 
Federal Rules or by dispersed sections of 
the D.C. Code. 

Sections 23-561 and 23-562 essentially fol- 
low Federal Rules 4 and 5 on the form, is- 
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suance, contents and execution of arrest 
warrants and on the use of summonses in 
lieu of warrants. There are some minor 
changes reflecting specific practices in the 
District, for example, the requirement in 
section 23-561(d) that the prosecutor ap- 
prove the application for a warrant, except 
for good cause shown. 

Section 23-562(c)(2) is new. It requires 
that police procedures be performed before 
bringing an accused to court. This provision, 
dealing with routine procedures, does not 
affect the special provisions on interroga- 
tion in D.C, Code § 4-140a or 18 U.S.C. 3501, 
although, like those provisions, it also re- 
lates to police functions which do not con- 
stitute “unnecessary delay” in the initial 
appearance of an accused. 

Section 23-563 establishes territorial lim- 
its for executing a warrant or summons is- 
sued by the Superior Court: anywhere in 
the United States in felony cases (un- 
changed from the federal-court standard 
now applicable), and anywhere within 25 
miles in misdemeanor cases. It also places 
a one-year limit on the validity of misde- 
meanor warrants, and continues the use of 
federal interdistrict removal, rather than in- 
terstate extradition, for persons arrested out- 
side the District of Columbia for crimes 
committed here. Subsection (d), which is 
new, provides for the issuance of “adult” 
warrants for juvenile offenders who flee from 
the District. 

Subchapter V deals with arrests without 
warrants. Section 23-581 provides for arrest 
without warrant by a law enforcement offi- 
cer. Basically it codifles prior law, but it 
also includes the power of the officer to 
arrest for misdemeanors committed in his 
presence, and additional power of fresh pur- 
suit beyond the District for misdemeanors. 
Section 23-582 provides for arrest without 
warrant by a licensed special policeman and 
specific provisions on citizen arrest. 

Chapter 7 reorganizes the provisions on 
"extradition and fugitives. Certain substan- 
tive changes have been made as noted below. 

Sections 23-701 and 23-702(a) reenact D.C. 
Code § 23-403, relating to warrants for and 
arrests of fugitives, without substantial 
change. Section 23-702(b) amends D.C. Code 
§§ 23-404 and 23-405 relating to bail for fu- 
gitives, by including a cross-reference to the 
Bail Reform Act and by adding a rebuttable 
presumption that a fugitive, once arrested, 
will flee again. Subsections (c) through (e) 
reenact the proceedings now set forth in 
D.C. Code §§ 23-406 through 23-408. Subsec- 
tions (f) and (g), which are new, codify 
existing practice with respect to fugitives 
who waive extradition and add new filing 
procedures for extradition papers. 

Section 23-703 is also new. It establishes 
& separate criminal penalty of up to five 
years’ imprisonment and a $5000 fine for fu- 
gitives who “jump bond”. 

Section 23-704 amends present D.C. Code 
§§ 23-401 and 402. The principal changes 
are transfer of extradition authority from 
the Chief Judge of the United States Dis- 
trict Court to the Chief Judge of the Supe- 
rior Court, a provision for an expedited di- 
rect appeal of the Chief Judge’s order of 
extradition in place of the present collateral 
proceeding by writ of habeas corpus, and an 
express prohibition on the release of an ex- 
tradited person except on order of the court 
of the State seeking his extradition. 

Sections 23-705 and 706 are changed in 
technical respects only from D.C. Code 
$$ 23-410 and 411. 

Chapter 9, “Fresh Pursuit,” is changed 
from former chapter 5 only in allowing ar- 
rests on fresh pursuit into the District for 
offenses other than felonies, and in technical 
respects. 

Chapter 11, “Professional Bondsmen,” is 
the same as former chapter 6 with only tech- 
nical changes. 

Chapter 13, “D.C. Bail Agency” incorporates 
in former chapter 9, the amendments pre- 
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viously submitted to the Congress, adding 
the necessary technical changes. 

Chapter 15, “Out-of-State Witnesses” is 
the same as former chapter 8 except that 
witness fees and allowances would be equated 
to those authorized in Federal Courts 
throughout the country. Other changes are 
merely technical. 

Chapter 17, “Death Penalty” repeats for- 
mer chapter 7 with necessary technical 
changes and the addition of the provision 
formerly classified as D.C. Code § 23-114. 

Subsection (b) of section 402 repeals those 
provisions superseded by the new title 23. 

Section 403 of the bill amends D.C. Code 
§ 24-301 relating to insanity. It provides 
mental examination prior to hearing for 
juveniles subject to a waiver motion and 
commitment of juveniles incapable of par- 
ticipating in waiver proceedings. It adds a 
new subsection (k) to establish a statutory 
remedy for persons confined to mental hos- 
pitals in criminal cases. The statutory re- 
lease procedure would substitute for habeas 
corpus except where the statutory remedy 
is inadequate or ineffective. 

Section 404 amends the penalty provision 
of the D.C. Narcotic Drug law, D.C. Code 
§ 33-423. The penalties would remain the 
same, but the provision would specify that 
prior conviction under Federal or State law 
could be counted a “first offense” for pur- 
poses of invoking the second offense penalty 
after conviction in the District. 


TITLE V 


This title of the bill consists of the mis- 
cellaneous conforming amendments to the 
provisions of law found in titles 1 through 
10, 22, and 24 through 49 of the District of 
Columbia Code. 

Sections 501 through 531 refiect the changes 
in court names, the consolidation of courts 
and the transfers of jurisdiction. 

Sections 532 through 536 reflect the juris- 
dictional transfer of condemnation proceed- 
ings, the revision of chapter 13 of title 16 
of the Code, and the conforming changes in 
jury selection. 

Sections 537 through 556 reflect the trans- 
fer of administrative review of all orders 
of the Public Service Commission and bring 
various provisions relating to administrative 
agences into conformity with the 1968 D.C. 
Administrative Procedure Act. That Act su- 
perseded in many respects the provisions 
amended here but conforming amendments 
were not made at the time. Changes are 
also included to provide subpoena enforce- 
ment by the Superior Court rather than 
the federal court. 

Sections 557 through 580 contain other 
conforming amendments such as the deletion 
or substitution of cross-references to revised 
title 11 or revisions in titles 12 through 21, 
and revisions of references to the “coroner” 
50 as to reflect the change to a medical ex- 
aminer. Certain obsolete provisions, such as 
references to the old Board of Tax Appeals 
and its conversion to a Tax Court are re- 
pealed. 

Of particular note are sections 573 and 
574. Present law (D.C. Code § 47-204) requires 
that the District of Columbia pay 60% of cer- 
tain expenses of the U.S. District Court. This 
would be amended to reflect declining per- 
centages as jurisdiction transfers, retaining, 
however, continuing provision for payment 
of the local share of jury selection and grand 
jury expenses. Remaining obligation of the 
D.C. Government to pay part of the cost of 
the construction and maintenance of the 
U.S. Courthouse are cancelled but provision 
is made for sharing the cost of space used 
by the United States Attorney and United 
States Marshal. 

TITLE VI 

This title contains the effective date pro- 
vision and separability clause. Section 603 
provides for the appointment of three addi- 
tional Judges to the D.C. Court of Appeals 
and ten additional judges to the Court of 
General Sessions upon enactment of the bill 
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so that these judges can be serving at the 
time new jurisdiction is transferred to the 
local courts. Provision is also made for ad- 
vance appointment of the Executive Officer 
of the court system so that he will be in a 
position to assist in the transition. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to that portion of the state- 
ment by the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Typ1ncs) which indicates that the 
questions of jurisdiction, the number of 
judgeships and the procedure of the local 
and Federal courts in the District of Co- 
lumbia are so interrelated that joint 
hearings of the District of Columbia 
Committee and the Subcommittee on 
Improvements of Judicial Machinery 
would be very appropriate in this case. 
In his statement he requests that this 
bill be referred to the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee inasmuch as the bulk 
of the bill concerns itself with matters 
that are restricted to the District itself. 

With reference to the Federal courts, 
there will be supplemental jurisdiction 
of the Judiciary Committee proper and 
to that extent, of course, that committee 
would make its report to the District of 
Columbia Committee prior to reporting 
that bill to the Senate for action. 

Mr. President, the bill to be intro- 
duced later this afternoon by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
DIRKSEN) on the public defender system 
for the District of Columbia is the third 
segment of this entire picture. 

Some impatience has been expressed 
at the timelag between issuance of the 
President’s statement and the legislative 
results we witness here today. 

That impatience, I suggest, is not war- 
ranted. The weeks that have passed since 
January 31 are, in fact, a short time 
when measured against the size of 300 
typewritten pages, legal size, and the 
complexity of undertaking court revision 
alone. 

What has been proposed for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in these three bills is 
similar to a complete restructuring of a 
State court system together with ancil- 
lary proceedings such as those to be 
found in the public defender office and 
also in the bail reform procedure. 

Certainly, 5 months is not too long a 
time to accomplish this task. The gen- 
eral thrust of the need for the complete 
overhauling of the criminal jurisdiction 
system of the District can be found in 
the report of President Johnson’s Dis- 
trict of Columbia Crime Commission 
which was delivered about 244 years ago, 
and issued at a time of a greatly in- 
creasing crime rate in the District with- 
out interruption. Yet, during that 2% 
years, nothing was forthcoming in the 
way of substantial reform that was in- 
dicated and recommended in the re- 
port—which is an excellent report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2601) to reorganize the 
courts of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Hruska, for Mr, Typ1nes, by request (for 
himself, Mr. Hruska, Mr. Prouty, Mr. 
DIRKSEN, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. GOODELL, 
Mr. Ervin, and Mr. THURMOND), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 
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S. 2602—INTRODUCTION OF DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC 
DEFENDER ACT OF 1969 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in 
his January 31, 1969, statement on crime 
in the District of Columbia, the Presi- 
dent called for an expanded office of the 
public defender to help improve the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice. The 
President said: 

The Legal Aid Agency in the District is 
& pilot project which has given every indi- 
cation of great success if properly supported. 
I believe the time has come to convert this 
project into a full fledged Public Defender 
Program. To make this project possible, I 
will support the Legal Aid Agency’s 1970 
budget request for $700,000 to allow an in- 
crease in its successful project in offender 
rehabilitation. This would allow it to become 
a full fledged Public Defender Office with 
the capacity to represent almost half of the 
indigent adult and juvenile defendants in 
the District. 


The District of Columbia Public De- 
fender Act of 1969 accomplishes this as- 
pect of the President’s program. It ex- 
pands the Legal Aid Agency and per- 
mits it to represent up to 60 percent of 
the eligible persons who are before the 
courts of the District of Columbia. In ad- 
dition the legislation provides that the 
public defender shall cooperate in the 
system for assigning counsel to repre- 
sent those persons who are not served 
by the public defender. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter addressed to the 
Vice President by the Attorney General, 
the summary, and the bill itself be 
printed in the RECORD. 

I introduce the bill for myself, the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN), the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Matutas), and the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill, 
letter and summary will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2602) to be known as the 
District of Columbia Public Defender Act 
of 1969, introduced by Mr. DIRKSEN (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2602 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as “The District of Columbia Public 
Defender Act of 1969.” 

Sec, 2. The Legal Aid Agency for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is redesignated the District 
of Columbia Public Defender Service (here- 
inafter called the Service.) 

Sec. 3. (a) The Service is authorized to rep- 
resent persons in the District of Columbia 
who are financially unable to obtain ade- 
quate representation in each of the fol- 
lowing categories: 

(1) persons charged with an offense 
punishable by imprisonment for a term of 
six months, or more; 

(2) persons charged with violating a con- 
dition of probation or parole; 

(3) persons subject to proceedings pur- 
suant to chapter 5 of title 21 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code (Hospitalization of 
the Mentally Ill); 
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(4) persons for whom civil commitment 
is sought pursuant to title III of the Narcot- 
fe Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966, 80 
Stat. 1444 (42 U.S.C. § 3411, et. seq.) or the 
provisions of the Hospital Treatment for 
Drug Addicts Act for the District of Colum- 
bia, 67 Stat. 77, as amended (D.C. Code, sec- 
tion 24-601, et. seq.) ; 

(5) juveniles alleged to be delinquent or 
in need of supervision. 

Representation may be furnished at any 
stage of a proceeding, including appellate, 
ancillary and collateral proceedings. Not 
more than 60 per centum of the persons an= 
nually determined to be financially unable 
to obtain adequate representation in the 
above categories may be represented by the 
Service, but the Service may furnish tech- 
nical and other assistance to private attor- 
neys appointed to represent persons de- 
scribed in the above-enumerated categories. 
The Service shall determine the best prac- 
ticable allocation of its staff personnel to 
the courts where it furnishes representation. 

(b) The Service is authorized to cooperate 
with the courts in establishing an effective 
and adequate system for appointment of pri- 
vate attorneys to represent persons specified 
in subsection (a), but the courts shall have 
final responsibility for the appointment sys- 
tem. The Service shall report to the courts 
at least quarterly on matters relating to the 
operation of the appointment system and 
shall consult with the courts on the need 
for modifications and improvements. 

(c) Upon approval of its Board of Trustees, 
the Service may perform such other func- 
tions as are necessary and appropriate to 
the duties described above. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Service shall be governed 
by a Board of Trustees composed of seven 
members. The Board of Trustees shall estab- 
lish general policy for the Service but shall 
not direct the conduct of particular cases. 

(b) Each trustee shall serve a three-year 
term of office. Upon the resignation or death 
of a trustee or the expiration of a term of 
Office, the remaining trustees shall recom- 
mend to the Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia the names of persons qualified to 
fill the vacancy. Taking into consideration 
the recommendations of the trustees, the 
Commissioner shall appoint persons to fill 
vacancies on the Board. Any person ap- 
pointed to fill an unexpired term shall serve 
for the balance of that term. The judges of 
the Federal courts in the District of Colum- 
bia and of the District of Columbia courts 
shall be ineligible to serve as trustees. No 
person shall serve more than two consecu- 
tive full three-year terms as a trustee. 

(c) The trustees of the Legal Aid Agency 
for the District of Columbia in office on the 
effective date of this Act shall serve the 
unexpired portions of their terms as trustees 
of the District of Columbia Public Defender 
Service. 

(d) For the purposes of any action brought 
against the trustees of the Service, the 
trustees are employees of the District of 
Columbia. 

Sec. 5. The Board of Trustees shall ap- 
point a Director and Deputy Director of the 
Service, each of whom shall serve at the 
pleasure of the Board. The Director shall be 
responsible for the supervision of the work 
of the Service and shall perform such other 
duties as the Board of Trustees may prescribe. 
The Deputy Director shall assist the Director 
and shall perform such duties as he may 
prescribe. The Director and Deputy Director 
shall be members of the bar of the District of 
Columbia. The Board of Trustees shall fix 
the compensation to be paid to the Director 
and the Deputy Director, without regard to 
chapter 51 and subchapter 3 of chapter 53 
of title 5, United States Code, but compensa- 
tion for the Director shall not exceed the 
maximum rate provided for GS-18 and for 
the Deputy Director the maximum rate pro- 
vided for GS-17, in section 5332 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

Sec. 6. The Director shall employ a staff of 
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attorneys, clerical and other personnel neces- 
sary to provide adequate and effective defense 
services. The Director shall make assignments 
of the personnel of the Service. The salaries 
of all employees of the Service, other than 
the Director and the Deputy Director, shall be 
fixed by the Director, without regard to 
chapter 51 and subchapter 3 of chapter 53 of 
title 5 of the United States Code, but shall 
not exceed the salaries which may be paid 
to persons of similar qualifications and ex- 
perience in the Office of the United States 
Attorney for the District of Columbia. All 
attorneys employed by the Service to repre- 
sent persons shall be members of the bar of 
the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 7. No attorney employed by the Service 
shall engage in the private practice of law 
or receive a fee for representing any person. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Board of Trustees of the 
Service shall submit a fiscal year report of 
the Service’s operations to the Congress of 
the United States, to the chief judges of the 
Federal courts in the District of Columbia 
and of the District of Columbia courts, and 
to the Commissioner of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The report shall include a statement 
of the financial condition of the Service and 
a summary of services performed during the 
year. 

(b) The Board of Trustees shall annually 
arrange for an independent audit to be pre- 
pared by a certified public accountant or by 
a designee of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts. 

Sec. 9. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this chapter, there is authorized 
to be appropriated to the District of Colum- 
bia for each fiscal year, out of any moneys in 
the Treasury to the credit of the District of 
Columbia, such sums as may be necessary to 
implement the purposes of this chapter. 

Sec. 10. All employees of the Legal Aid 
Agency for the District of Columbia on the 
effective date of this Act shall be deemed to 
be employees of the District of Columbia 
Public Defender Service and shall be en- 
titled to the same compensation and benefits 
as they are entitled to as employees of the 
Legal Aid Agency for the District of Columbia, 

Sec. 11. The Act of June 27, 1960, 74 Stat. 
229 (D.C. Code, sec. 22-2201 to 22-2210) is 
hereby repealed. 


The letter, presented by Mr. DIRKSEN, 
is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., July 11, 1969. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: Enclosed for 
your consideration and appropriate reference 
is a legislative proposal to expand and im- 
prove public defender services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The proposal responds to President Nixon’s 
call for “a full fledged Public Defender Of- 
fice with the capacity to represent almost 
half of the indigent adult and juvenile de- 
fendants in the District.” In accord with 
his message on crime in the District of Co- 
lumbia on January 31, 1969, it converts the 
Legal Aid Agency of the District of Columbia 
into a Public Defender Service. 

Although legislative history surrounding 
the creation of the Legal Aid Agency by Act 
of Congress in 1960 is sparse, it appears that 
the Agency was a pilot project. Its statutory 
authority and its appropriations indicated 
the construction of a small organization to 
represent only a limited portion of the in- 
digent defendants. The bulk of representa- 
tion was to be furnished by the private 
bar. 

Since 1960, however, there have been sev- 
eral developments which point to the need 
for an expanded organization. First, the vol- 
ume of criminal cases has risen dramatically 
in the last decade. Because there has been 
no expansion of the public defender serv- 
ice, the private bar has borne a greater bur- 
den. Second, recent developments in the 
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criminal law have made it increasingly more 
difficult to handle criminal cases on an ad hoc 
basis. The growing complexity of the criminal 
law requires specialists who are regularly en- 
gaged in this field of law. 

The proposed legislation recognizes these 
developments. However, it also takes cog- 
nizance of the desirability of a “mixed” sys- 
tem of representation. It therefore creates 
a new Public Defender Service which is lim- 
ited to representation of a maximum of 60 
percent of the persons who are financially 
unable to obtain adequate representation in 
five classes of cases. These are: 

(1) Criminal cases punishable by at least 
six months’ imprisonment. 

(2) Cases in which violation of probation 
or parole is alleged. 

(3) Cases where civil commitment is sought 
under title 21 of the D.C. Code. 

(4) Cases where civil commitment of a 
narcotic addict is sought. 

(5) Cases where juveniles are alleged to 
be delinquent or “in need of supervision.” 

In addition to providing representation 
for a greater proportion of eligible defen- 
dants, this proposal permits the Public De- 
fender Service to assist the private bar and 
to aid the courts in establishing an adequate 
system for appointment of private coun- 
sel. Through this cooperation more effective 
and more efficient representation of defen- 
dants should be achieved. 

The proposed law also removes the $16,000 
salary limitation for the Director. In its dis- 
cretion, the Board of Trustees may pay the 
Director up to the equivalent of a GS-18 
level in the Federal government. This flexi- 
bility will permit the Service to attract and 
retain the type of lawyers who can lead an 
organization of more than 60 attorneys and 
supporting personnel. 

Other provisions include (1) use of lan- 
guage identical to that of the Criminal Jus- 
tice Act to define need for public counsel, to 
wit, “financially unable to obtain ade- 
quate representation,” (2) provision to pro- 
tect the trustees in event of sult, and (3) 
change of the due date on the annual re- 
port from June 1 to July 1. It should also 
be noted that the new statute has main- 
tained the substance of many of the de- 
siderable provisions of the District of Colum- 
bia Legal Aid Agency Act of 1960, e.g., appro- 
priations procedures and prohibition on dual 
employment. 

I urge early consideration and adoption of 
this proposed legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that enactment of this legislation is in ac- 
cord with the Program of the President, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN MITCHELL, 
Attorney General. 


The summary, presented by Mr. 
DIRKSEN, is as follows: 
SEecTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS AND COMMENT 


Sec. 1—Enactment clauses. 

Sec. 2—Name change: The name “District 
of Columbia Public Defender Service” would 
be substituted for the present “Legal Aid 
Agency for the District of Columbia,” because 
the former more clearly describes the func- 
tions of the organization. 

Sec. 3—Functions: This section defines the 
jurisdiction of the Public Defender Service 
and authorizes it to assist the courts in the 
District of Columbia in coordinating the 
assignment of cases to members of the private 
bar. The section also ensures continuation 
of a “mixed” defender system, by limiting 
the public defender to representation of a 
maximum of 60 percent of the eligible 
persons, 

Subsection (a) specifies that the Public 
Defender Service may represent persons in 
five classes of cases, if these persons are 
“financially unable to obtain adequate rep- 
resentation.” This test of eligibility con- 
forms to the one currently required for ap- 
pointment of counsel under the Criminal 
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Justice Act. The five classes of cases in 
which the Agency may furnish representa- 
tion are as follows: 

(1) Criminal cases punishable by at least 
six months imprisonment. Presently the 
Legal Aid Agency represents persons if the 
maximum penalty is imprisonment for at 
least a year. Moving the threshold back to 
six months would add relatively few cases but 
would guarantee public defender services on 
the same basis as they are now available 
under the Criminal Justice Act. At the same 
time, the Service would not be charged with 
the enormous burden of representing per- 
sons charged with such minor infractions as 
disorderly conduct, since these carry less 
than 6 months maxima. 

(2) Cases in which a violation of probation 
or parole is charged. Since the Mempa v. Rhay 
decision extended the right to counsel to 
probation revocation proceedings, this pro- 
posed expansion of jurisdiction merely keeps 
pace with recent developments in the 
criminal law. 

(3) Cases in which civil commitment is 
sought pursuant to Title 21 of the D.C. Code. 
This provision would allow the Service to 
represent persons subject to commitment on 
mental health grounds as well as those al- 
ready committed who seek release. 

(4) Cases in which civil commitment of 
a narcotic addict is sought. Title ITI of the 
Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act statu- 
torlly entitled suspected addicts to the assis- 
tance of counsel when civil commitment is 
sought, Authorizing the Service to provide 
counsel in which cases would implement the 
policy of that provision. 

By the same token, counsel ought to be 
available to suspected addicts facing civil 
commitment under the analogous provision 
of the D.C, Code. 

(5) Cases in which juvenile delinquency or 
“being a juvenile in need of supervision” is 
alleged. This will allow the Service to repre- 
sent juveniles charged with law violations 
as well as those who, though not charged 
with a criminal act, face the possibility of 
a penal-type disposition. 

The last sentence of subsection (a) de- 
fines the Service's role with respect to the 
private bar: at least 40 per cent of the cases 
would be handled by the private bar, and 
the Service would be authorized to provide 
technical and other assistance (such as in- 
vestigators) to all appointed private attor- 
neys. 

Subsection (b) would establish machinery 
to coordinate the appointment of private at- 
torneys and attorneys from the Public De- 
fender Service. This section operates on the 
premise that the ultimate responsibility for 
appointment of counsel rests with the courts. 
At the same time, since the Service is con- 
cerned with providing up to 60% of the de- 
fense representation, its expertise should be 
solicited in the design and implementation 
of the appointment system. The actual plan 
for appointment of counsel could take a 
wide variety of forms depending on the avail- 
ability of resources to administer the sys- 
tem and the desires of the courts and other 
concerned parties. 

Sec. 4—Board of Trustees: The Service 
would be governed by a seven-member board 
of trustees, as is the Legal Ald Agency at 
present, However, the trustees of the Services 
would be appointed by the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia in lieu of the ma- 
chinery incorporated in the Legal Aid Agency 
statute requiring the selection of trustees by 
the chief judges of the District’s several 
courts and the Commissioner. This system 
of appointment is more consistent with the 
A.B.A. recommendation that public defenders 
be entirely independent of the judiciary. 

Sec. 5—Director and Deputy Director: Two 
executives would be provided for the Service, 
in keeping with the present operations of 
the Legal Aid Agency. The Board of Trustees 
would select both and each would serve at 
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the pleasure of the board, The trustees would 
fix the salaries of both executives, up to the 
GS-18 level. This flexibility will allow the 
Service to attract and retain the first rate 
lawyers/administrators who are needed to 
run an organization which can be expected 
to employ more than 50 attorneys and addi- 
tional supporting personnel. 

Sec. 6—Staff: This section carries forward 
the present statutory scheme applicable to 
the Legal Aid Agency for the employment 
and compensation of staff. The only signifi- 
cant change is that the Director would be 
authorized to hire staff personnel without 
the approval of the Board of Trustees. 

Sec. 7—Dual Employment Prohibition: The 
present prohibition against dual employment 
is carried forward in this section. 

Sec. 8—Annual Reports: The only signifi- 
cant change compared with the Legal Aid 
Agency Act is that annual reports would be 
due at the end of the fiscal year instead of 
at June Ist. The benefit of this change is 
that statistics and budget figures would re- 
flect the entire fiscal year’s work and would 
conform to statistics prepared by other gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Sec. 9—Appropriations: There are no sig- 
nificant changes from the present provision 
governing the Legal Aid Agency. 

Sec. 10—Continuity of Staff: This section 
simply provides for the transition from Legal 
Aid Agency to Public Defender Service. 

Sec. 11—Repealer: The provision of the 
original Legal Aid Agency Act would be re- 
pealed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


5. 2065 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of my colleague, the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. GURNEY) be 
added as a consponsor of the bill (S. 
2065) to clarify the liability of national 
banks for certain taxes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

S. 2315 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Stevens) be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 2315) to restore 
the golden eagle program to the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

S. 2375 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case) I ask unanimous consent 
that, at its next printing, the names of 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE) 
and the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
EAGLETON) be added as cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 2375) to amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 to authorize the Attorney 
General to initiate school desegregation 
suits based on his own finding that dis- 
crimination exists in a school district and 
eliminating the present requirement that 
a complaint be first filed with him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT TO S. 2546 (NO. 68)— 
MILITARY PROCUREMENT AU- 
THORIZATIONS, 1970—ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSORS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing, 
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the names of the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. Case), the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Goopet.), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. McCartuy), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. Muskie), the Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. Pearson), the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE), the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Risicorr), the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Saxse), and the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Typincs) be added as 
cosponsors of amendment No. 68 to the 
bill (S. 2546) to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1970 for procure- 
ment of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, 
and tracked combat vehicles, and re- 
search, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and to au- 
thorize the construction of test facilities 
at Kwajalein Missile Range, and to pre- 
scribe the authorized personnel strength 
of the Selected Reserve of each reserve 
component of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
MIGRANT AND SEASONAL FARM- 
WORKERS EFFORTS TO ORGA- 
NIZE 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
Senate Subcommittee on Migratory La- 
bor, of which I am chairman, will hold 
hearings on the union and community 
organization efforts of migrant and sea- 
sonal farmworkers on the mornings of 
July 15, 16, and 17, 1969. 

The purpose of this particular set of 
hearings is to take a candid look at the 
legal, political, and economic barriers 
that deny farmworkers an equal oppor- 
tunity to improve their conditions. 

The subcommittee will closely examine 
the impact that the Defense Depart- 
ment’s purchase of table grapes has on 
the grape boycott and union organiza- 
tion efforts in California led by Cesar 
Chavez. We will also examine the ways in 
which public and private institutions in 
other States and localities may suppress 
farmworkers’ attempts to organize. 

Witnesses invited to the hearings in- 
clude representatives of the United Farm 
Workers Organizing Committee in De- 
lano, Calif.; Secretary of Defense Melvin 
Laird; William Kircher, director of or- 
ganization, AFL-CIO; spokesmen from 
organizing efforts in Colorado, South 
Carolina, and Florida; the Reverend Ed 
Krueger from the Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas; and local officials, law enforce- 
ment personnel, and blueberry pickers 
from New Bern, N.C., site of a recent 
strike. 

Hearings are scheduled for 9:30 a.m., 
room 4232, New Senate Office Building, 
next Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day. More details and a full witness list 
will be available from the subcommittee 
office. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE REPRE- 

SENTATIVE WILLIAM H. BATES 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
it is especially fitting and proper as we 
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consider the Defense authorization bill 
to pause and reflect on the untimely 
death of Representative William H. 
Bates of Massachusetts. Representative 
Bates, the ranking minority member of 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
was struck down by cancer at the age of 
52. His passing will be particularly felt 
by those of us who are privileged, as he 
was, to confront almost daily problems 
affecting the Nation’s defense. 

It was my privilege on a number of 
occasions to serve with Bill Bates on 
conference committees and I have al- 
ways been impressed by the warmth and 
gentle nature of this dedicated American. 
He was a veteran of 11 terms in the 
House of Representatives and before that 
he had served 10 years as a U.S. naval 
officer. So he brought to the deliberations 
on our national security a wealth of 
knowledge and experience and his wise 
counsel and skillful service will be sorely 
missed as the Congress considers some of 
the most critical and troublesome defense 
problems of our times. 

In addition to his work on the Armed 
Services Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Representative Bates served 
with distinction on the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy where he was one of 
the senior minority members, His work 
on that Joint Committee was marked by 
his stalwart support of the development 
of both the peaceful and the military 
atom. He took second place to no one in 
his advocacy of developing the technol- 
ogy to maintain U.S. leadership in the 
harnessing of nuclear energy, particu- 
larly for peaceful purposes. 

Mr. President, the late Representative 
Bates was no ordinary man. He had fine 
intelligence, a vigorous mind, a dedi- 
cated purpose, a strong will, and still a 
resiliency that served him well as an 
effective legislator. He and I never had 
a chance to become close friends; we 
were not thrown together sufficiently for 
that. Nevertheless, I mourn his passing 
because of the warmth of his nature and 
the great respect that I had for him, and 
the contribution that I know he made. 

Mr. President, America needs such 
dedicated and responsible legislators as 
our late friend. We mark his passing 
with a sense of great loss to the country. 
He will be sorely missed. 

I extend, for both Mrs. Stennis and 
myself, our heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. 
Bates and the surviving members of his 
family for their earthly loss, and I pray 
that God will sustain them in this hour 
and in the years ahead. 


DEFENSE AND THE COMPUTER 
PEOPLE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
April issue of the magazine Computers 
and Automation carries an editorial 
entitled “The Misdirection of Defense— 
and the Social Responsibilities of Com- 
puter People.” 

Mr. Edmund Berkeley, the editorial’s 
author and the editor of the magazine, 
points out that computers are an essen- 
tial element of our modern weapons sys- 
tems, and that the men and women who 
man the computers have a unique re- 
sponsibility for insuring the soundness 
of our defense programs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that this editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE MISDIRECTION OF DEFENSE—AND THE 
SocraL RESPONSIBILITIES OF COMPUTER 
PEOPLE 


(By Edmund C. Berkeley, editor) 


Few of the citizens of any nation would 
I believe disagree with this proposition: “The 
main objective of the Defense Department 
of any nation is to try to guarantee the suc- 
cessful defense of that nation against at- 
tack.” 

For there is no doubt that armed attacks 
by one nation against another do occur— 
one of the most recent examples being the 
military invasion of Czechoslovakia by the 
Soviet Union and four other nations in Au- 
gust 1968. In Czechoslovakia, the govern- 
ment chose not to resist the overwhelming 
force, but to try to adjust to the demands, 
i.e., surrender. This was also the choice made 
by the commanding officer of the U.S. elec- 
tronic spy ship Pueblo when the ship was 
taken over by North Korean naval vessels 
either just inside or outside North Korean 
waters. 

In the case of the Defense Department of 
the United States, there is now substantial 
evidence that its main objective has shifted 
—it is only secondarily “‘the successful de- 
fense of the United States against attack” 
and is mainly something else. In fact there 
is good evidence that the something else is 
the serving of the interests of what Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower identified in 1960 
as the “military industrial complex” and 
warned Americans against. 

What is the military industrial complex? 
Briefly, it is a portion or segment of the 
United States, consisting of industries, re- 
gions, lobbies, and people (of many kinds), 
who make a great deal of money (profits, 
income, salaries, wages, research and devel- 
opment grants, pensions, consulting fees, 
etc.) from the vast budget of the U.S. De- 
partment of Defense, some $80 billion a year. 
According to tables in a book The Depleted 
Society by Professor Seymour Malman, 73% 
of this budget has been paid to 100 com- 
panies. 

From 1965 to 1967, the main reason the 
people of the United States put up with the 
enormous, rising costs of “defense” was the 
pair of arguments: “We have to fulfill our 
commitments to the government of South 
Vietnam” (no matter that it was the ninth 
dictatorship since Ngo Dinh Diem was shot), 
and “We can’t let our boys down in Viet- 
nam—we must give them all they want or 
need”. 

But in 1968 it became clear that the war in 
Vietnam was not being won. By 1969, over 
32,000 Americans had been killed there; over 
150,000 Americans, wounded; over 4000 planes 
and helicopters had been lost; over $100 
billion, spent; more bombing tonnage had 
been dropped in Vietnam than the United 
States dropped in all the theaters of World 
War II; and still no substantial progress. 
What is the main trouble? Basically, we can- 
not tell the difference between Vietnamese 
on our side and Vietnamese on the other side, 
and so our fire power produces hatred for 
Americans on a large scale. 

In 1965 it may have seemed true to many 
people in the United States that “defense 
of the United States” required winning a land 
war in Asia more than 9000 miles away from 
California. 

But it looks now as if the people of the 
United States no longer believe that fighting 
such a war is necessary to our interests, and 
they want the war stopped. So the civilian 
government of the United States is saying to 
the Defense Department and the Saigon gov- 
ernment, “No, with 500,000 American soldiers 
in Vietnam, you cannot have any more.” And 
a president of the United States has been 
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denied reelection to the presidency because 
of the war in Vietnam. 

As a result, the theory and practice of the 
U.S. Defense Department and of the U.S. mili- 
tary industrial complex are being questioned 
by thousands of influential persons, including 
Senators and Congressmen. Even President 
Nixon in one of his campaign speeches prom- 
ised to bring the war in Vietnam to a con- 
clusion within six months of his inaugura- 
tion. 

The way in which the military industrial 
complex operates is particularly clear in the 
present pressure from the Defense Depart- 
ment and associated defense industries to 
obtain public approval for the proposed Sen- 
tinel, “thin” Anti-Ballistic Missile System. 
The proposed system has aroused a great deal 
of opposition in the U.S. Congress and in 
Boston, Chicago, and elsewhere in locations 
which are threatened by the proposed anti- 
missile sites. Clearly these sites will increase 
the danger of those areas becoming priority 
targets in event of a nuclear war. In fact, 
as soon as the first antimissile has been fired 
against the first incoming missile, according 
to a statement by Senator Edward Kennedy, 
then radio location of the second incoming 
missile becomes impossible, because of the 
effects of radiation from the nuclear ex- 
plosion in the high atmosphere! But does the 
Defense Department honestly and patri- 
otically admit this flaw? It does not. 

Instead, the Pentagon makes use of an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public 
Affairs and a Chief of Information Office of 
the U.S. Army. Both these offices with a total 
budget of over $6 million a year have been 
“programmed” into the public affairs plan 
of Lt. Gen. A. D. Starbird for “promoting” 
the Sentinel Anti-Ballistic Missile system. He 
is to provide for “speaking engagements, in- 
formation kits, exhibits, films, press releases,” 
etc. In other words, the Pentagon is using 
the taxpayers’ money to try to persuade the 
taxpayers to support a technically illogical 
project. For example, the Selectmen of Read- 
ing, Mass., are being invited by the Army on 
a sightseeing trip to anti-ballistic missile 
centers. 

The military industrial complex (the MIC) 
by its very nature, evolution-wise. cannot be 
considered to be really interested in the de- 
fense of the United States. Since a large part 
of the MIC could not exist competitively in 
the civilian market, it must continue to seek 
large funds from the government, using good 
arguments if they exist, and any arguments 
at all if good arguments do not exist. What it 
is really interested in is making money from 
defense contracts. So the real preferences of 
the MIC are for billion dollar procurement 
programs, which sound meaningful and 
which can be escalated, even if technologi- 
cally they are unsound, logically they are un- 
reasonable, politically they increase the in- 
security of the United States, and financially 
they threaten the solvency of the United 
States and the deepening neglect of our do- 
mestic needs, 

Why should computer people be concerned 
with the interrelation between the defense of 
the United States and the military industrial 
complex? 

Computers have been one of the scientific 
and technological miracles which have en- 
abled the military industria] complex to spin 
its fascinating arguments of scientific and 
technological magic, and sell portions as pro- 
posals to the Defense Department. The com- 
puter industry has been one of the benefici- 
aries of the flow of funds from the Defense 
Department to the MIC and has been part of 
the MIC. In this field, the technological de- 
velopment has frankly been so marvelous 
that now more than eighty percent of the 
computer industry and its applications are 
civilian and not military. Here society as a 
whole has received back a major (though in- 
cidental) benefit from the operation of the 
military industrial complex. 

Computer people, having been beneficiaries, 
should now seek to fulfill their social respon- 
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sibilities. They should help reorient the De- 
fense Department toward its primary objec- 
tives; they should help to increase the de- 
fense and security of the United States in 
rational, logical, and honest ways. Pandora's 
box of new scientific weapons (chemical, bac- 
teriological, radiation, nuclear, missiles, nu- 
clear-powered submarines, etc.), is now wide 
open; and we should help to close it. This will 
make the U.S. and the world more safe, not 
less safe. 

One direction is the development of strong 
international agreements and controls (pos- 
sibly computerized) over weapons systems, in 
the interests of all the people of the world. 
One such example is the Nuclear Nonprolif- 
eration Treaty. Many proposals of this nature 
have been made, and should be studied, 
talked about, and advocated, by computer 
people and other people. Illogical, unsound 
proposals should be opposed by computer 
people and by other people. Thus we help 
change the climate of public opinion away 
from the usual rubber-stamp “yes” for ex- 
pensive proposals from the MIC. 

The military industrial complex will then 
make less money. But the people of the 
United States and the world will then make 
more money, and they will live more instead 
of dying more. Even American boys, instead 
of dying in Vietnam, will stay alive in the 
United States. 


TV STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 
OF WEST VIRGINIA ON APPOINT- 
MENT OF JUDGE BURGER TO BE 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME 
COURT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on June 3, 1969, I made a state- 
ment for television regarding the ap- 
pointment of Judge Warren Burger to 
be Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of that statement be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

APPOINTMENT OF BURGER 

I am glad that the President has nomi- 
nated a capable jurist for Chief Justice of 
the United States. Too many nominees to 
the Court in recent years have had no pre- 
vious experience on the Bench. Judge Burger 
will have my support because his record 
recommends him as a man who is a strict 
constructionist of the Constitution. I may 
not agree with him in every instance, but his 
judicial philosophy will be far different from 
that of Mr. Warren, whom he succeeds. Under 
Mr. Burger, the Supreme Court will do more 
judging, less lawmaking and be less an 
agency of reform. Both Mr. Warren’s exit 
from the Court and Mr. Burger's accession 
to the Court will be good for the country. But 
Mr. Burger’s appointment will not, by itself, 
make for a majority over the Court activists. 
To accomplish this, Mr. Nixon must appoint 
another constitutionalist—this time to fill 
the vacancy created by the resignation of 
Mr. Fortas, and I have contacted President 
Nixon and urged him to do this. 


THE APOLLO PROJECT 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I ask 
to have placed in the Recorp the copy of 
a most thoughtful and moving advertise- 
ment. 

I refer to North American Rockwell’s 
full-page message in the Washington 
Evening Star of Thursday, July 10, a 
message that begins: 

America is about to put men on the moon. 
Please read this before they go. 
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Mr. President, I hope millions of Amer- 
icans have an opportunity to read this 
message. Our unbroken string of space 
project successes have, I fear, left us all 
a little sanguine. We have come to ex- 
pect success in the difficult. We are 
scarcely impressed with success in the 
seemingly impossible. 

With man’s first footfall on the moon 
only days away, it is time we became im- 
pressed again, impressed and deeply ap- 
preciative of the wise, resourceful, and 
eminently courageous men who will 
make this awesome conquest history. 

The men of Apollo epitomize Sher- 
man’s definition of true courage—‘‘a per- 
fect sensibility of the measure of danger, 
and a mental willingness to endure it.” 

North American Rockwell’s message is 
an eloquent appeal to the American pub- 
lic to come to a “perfect sensibility” of 
the magnificent dimensions of the Apollo 
project. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

America Is Asout To Pur MEN ON THE 
Moon—PLeEaSE ReaD THIS BEFORE THEY 
Go 
Perhaps the best way for anyone to try 

to understand the size of such an under- 
taking is not for us to list the thousands of 
problems that had to be overcome, but for 
you to simply go out in your backyard some 
night, look up, and try to imagine how you'd 
begin, if it were up to you. 

But our reason here is not to talk about 
the technicalities of the Apollo project. Rath- 
er, it is simply to ask you to think, for at 
least one brief moment, about the men and 
women who have applied their heads and 
their hearts and their hands—and a good 
many years of their lives—to putting a man 
on the moon. 

Many of these people have worked for 
less money than they could have made in 
other places, and it is safe to say they have 
worked through more nights and weekends 
and lunch and dinner hours than they would 
have anywhere else. 

And the astronauts, the brave men who 
will fly again down that long, dark and dust- 
less corridor of space, this time to set foot— 
to walk upon the surface of the moon— 
they know the price that’s often paid in 
setting out for lands uncharted. They know 
the price their fathers’ grandfathers paid 
just to walk across the wilderness of Amer- 
ica for the first fifty years. 

For a long time now, we have been in- 
volved with the people who are the think- 
ers and the designers and the builders and 
the pilots of America’s man-to-the-moon 
dream, of America’s man-to-the-moon de- 
termination. We have worked with them, 
eaten with them, lived with them. 

Yet our appreciation and admiration for 
them continues to grow each day—for their 
energy, for their imagination, their confi- 
dence, for their patience, their resourceful- 
ness, for their courage. 

We ask you, in the days ahead as we wait 
for the big one to begin, to understand this 
fantastic feat for what it is and to put it in 
proper perspective, a triumph of man, of in- 
dividuals, of truly great human beings. For 
our touchdown on the moon will not be the 
product of magic, but the gift of men, 

In James A. Michener’s novel, “The 
Bridges at Toko-Ri,” an American admiral 
stands on the deck of his carrier early one 
morning and ponders the subject of his 
brave men. And thinking to himself, he 
asks a question of the wind which we be- 
lieve all of us should ask as we think of the 
men who will finally make it to the moon 
and of the men who got them there: “Why 
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is America lucky enough to have such men? 
... Where did we get such men?” 


NORTH AMERICAN ROCKWELL. 


[North American Rockwell is a prime con- 
tractor for the Apollo project. ] 


HIGH INTEREST RATES UNDERLINE 
NEED FOR PRIORITIES 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
a thought-provoking column, Mr. L. B. 
Lundborg, chairman of the board of the 
Bank of America, has some interesting 
things to say with respect to the current 
unprecedentedly high rate of interest 
that the people of America are now 
paying for borrowed money. 

Mr. Lundborg closes his comments 
with the following wise statement: 


On a long term basis, a more disciplined 
sense of priorities in our national life is 
needed, All foreign and domestic programs 
and policies need rethinking both in terms 
of their relevance to our situation today and 
our ability to pay for them. 


I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from this excellent analysis be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How Dip INTEREST RATES Get So HIGH? 


During the depression years and through 
World War II, the citizens of the United 
States built up large amounts of deposits 
in banks. Borrowing demands of the time 
were not heavy, so these deposits remained 
in liquid bond accounts, After the war, there 
was a tremendous economic boom which 
continues to this day. A large part of the 
fuel for this economic growth came from 
loan expansion in excess of deposit growth. 
This was made possible by banks selling off 
those bonds they had purchased when loan 
demand was relatively light. By the early 
1960's, this excess liquidity in the banking 
system had been largely used up. In order 
to meet the needs of long-term customers, 
banks increasingly sought other ways of at- 
tracting funds. In key centers throughout 
the world, money in various forms is bought 
and sold daily. The total of all these pur- 
chases and sales is called the money market. 
Essentially, it is a loosely knit but inter- 
related world-wide auction for funds. Funds 
purchased in this way are usually much 
more expensive to the banks than traditional 
deposits. 

As our technology expanded in the 1960's, 
the demand for funds grew at a torrid pace. 
As a result, today there is an acute world- 
wide shortage of money to lend. At the same 
time, an insatiable demand exists for funds 
to finance the needs and desires of society. 

For the past few years, banks have been 
feeling the pressure of a heavy demand for 
money and an inadequate supply to lend. 
In the last two years, still another factor has 
been added—the factor of inflation. The 
United States began experiencing serious in- 
fiation about three years ago. Even worse, the 
nation is now gripped with inflationary psy- 
chology. Many corporations and individuals 
are willing to borrow money regardless of 
price because they believe the price may be 
higher tomorrow. Obviously, such a psychol- 
ogy feeds on itself and has the attributes of 
a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Because of this intense demand for funds, 
banks have had to ration the money they 
have had available to lend. But rationing the 
funds has not been enough. In order to even 
partially accommodate good customers of 
long standing who need and want money, 
banks have had to bid to purchase an already 
short supply of available funds in the world's 
money markets, The price of these funds has 
soared. Immediately prior to the recent in- 
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crease in the prime rate, the price of alter- 
nate sources of corporate funds (corporate 
bonds, commercial paper, etc.) rose so high 
that bank financing was becoming increas- 
ingly attractive to corporations. Had the 
prime rate of banks remained constant, the 
banking system would have been inundated 
by another tidal wave of credit demands. 
Consequently, in an attempt to discourage 
& new influx of borrowing and as a method 
of further rationing, banks had to increase 
their rates. If banks had not done this, they 
would have been unable to cope with borrow- 
ing demands in any orderly and fair way. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO CURB HIGH INTEREST 
RATES? 


The fundamental—indeed the only effec- 
tive curb—for the upward spiral of interest 
rates is for the United States to contain in- 
flation and put an end to inflationary psy- 
chology. This can be done effectively in only 
one way: the economy must be slowed down. 
Monetary authorities in Washington have al- 
ready taken steps to do this. The Federal Re- 
serve Board has tightened the money supply 
in order to make less money available for 
banks to lend. This action creates severe 
problems for banks and their customers but 
must be done in the interests of the economy 
as a whole. However, monetary policy is not 
enough. The fact is that our Federal p: 
at home and abroad need a drastic revision 
in order to conform more realistically to what 
we can afford to do. If inflation in this coun- 
try is to be stopped in any meaningful and 
long range way, Federal policies must be re- 
vised in accordance with the resources on 
hand to sustain these policies. Rich and 
strong as the United States is—it cannot do 
everything at once. The administration has 
taken some first steps in the direction of 
recognizing these fundamental facts. The 
steps taken, together with the restrictive 
policy of the monetary authorities may be 
sufficient to brake the current inflationary 


spiral temporarily. On a long term basis, 
however, & more disciplined sense of priori- 
ties in our national life is needed. All foreign 
and domestic programs and policies need re- 
thinking both in terms of their relevance 
to our situation today and our ability to pay 
for them, 


INCREASE IN MINIMUM WAGE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
joined the Senator from New Jersey, 
(Mr. WittraMs) the distinguished chair- 
man of the Labor Subcommittee, on 
which I serve as the ranking minority 
member, in sponsoring S. 2070, the pur- 
pose of which is to raise the minimum 
wage from $1.60 to $2 per hour and to 
extend the minimum wage protection 
to millions of workers presently not cov- 
ered by the law. 

Mr. President, I believe this is a law 
basic to the welfare of American workers. 
The Fair Labor Standards Act during 
the past 30 years has assured millions of 
American workers of a floor of protec- 
tion against exploitation. Also, during 
that period the minimum wage rate has 
been increased substantially and the act 
has been extended to cover millions of 
additional workers. I am pleased to have 
participated in these previous efforts to 
provide minimum decency in a standard 
of living for the workers of our Nation, 
and I think there can be little question, 
in the face of the dramatic increase in 
the cost of living in the past few years, 
that further improvements in the law 
are now necessary. 

Under existing law the minimum is or 
will become $1.60 per hour for most 
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workers covered by the act. One signifi- 
cant exception is agricultural workers, 
whose rate will not increase above $1.30 
per hour unless existing law is amended. 
A worker earning the minimum wage of 
$1.60 per hour who works 40 hours per 
week for a full year earns $3,328. That is 
a wage which is actually below the pov- 
erty line for many families in the cities 
of America and in many cases is less 
than a family can receive from welfare 
payments. 

Mr. President, there has been a lot of 
discussion in recent years about the 
problems of welfare and the need to re- 
duce the spiraling costs of welfare pay- 
ments. There has also been discussion 
of the need to insure that those who 
are actually able to work are not dis- 
suaded from doing so by the prospect of 
actually losing income by moving off 
the welfare rolls into employment. 

I strongly believe in the need to make 
drastic improvement in our welfare sys- 
tem and I recognize that this is a sub- 
ject of deep controversy. Yet, I think 
there can be no disagreement over the 
fact that any effort to move people off 
the welfare rolls and into gainful em- 
ployment is not going to succeed unless 
the compensation received from em- 
ployment meets some minimum stand- 
ard of decency and provides a reason- 
able incentive for those who are able 
to work to do so. A minimum wage of 
$2 per hour will provide a full-time 
worker with an income of $4,160 per 
year. While that figure is slightly above 
the poverty line in most areas of the 
country, it remains far below the fig- 
ure of $9,076 which the Labor Depart- 
ment has recently characterized as pro- 
viding a moderate standard of living 
for an urban family. A minimum wage 
of $2 per hour would, therefore, be but 
a small step toward raising some of 
those 16 million Americans whose in- 
come is still below the poverty line 
above it. It will certainly not provide 
luxuries—indeed, in many instances it 
will not even provide an income ade- 
quate to feed, clothe and shelter a fam- 
ily. It would provide a minimum stand- 
ard of decency—no more. 

S. 2070 would also expand coverage 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act to ad- 
ditional millions of workers not now 
covered. Since the Fair Labor Standards 
Act provides what I consider to be a 
minimum standard of decency for our 
workers, I feel strongly that coverage 
of the act should be extended, if possible 
to every American worker. 

I do recognize that there may be ar- 
guments for excluding some limited 
categories of workers from coverage of 
some provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, we must be careful not to let 
our concern that workers receive mini- 
mum wage protection operate to their 
detriment by actually destroying their 
jobs. In the past, fears of unemployment 
caused by the minimum wage have gen- 
erally proven to be greatly exaggerated; 
but we must still consider the problem 
carefully, in the light of experience 
that is what I intend to do when hear- 
ings are held on S. 2070. 

With that understanding, I am pleased 
to join in cosponsoring S. 2070 and hope 
that the Subcommittee on Labor can 
soon begin hearings on it. 
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THE McGEE SENATE INTERNSHIP 
CONTEST 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, each year 
it is my pleasure to conduct for high 
school students in my State of Wyoming 
the McGee Senate internship contest, 
which brings back to Washington one 
boy and one girl for a week of observing 
democracy in action—here in the Senate 
and in Washington. The contest is de- 
signed to stir up interest among high 
school students in national and inter- 
national questions. 

As a part of the contest each student 
was required to complete an essay on 
“Our President: How Should We Choose 
Him?” Frankly, it was a study of our 
electoral college system. This year, as I 
am each year, I was impressed with the 
depth of understanding and the dedica- 
tion to our democratic principles dis- 
played by these young people in their 
essays. This topic is one of vital interest 
today, and the essays reflect sound rea- 
ve which should be of interest to 
us all. 


Of course, it would be impossible for 
everyone to read all these essays, but I 
think some of the most outstanding ones 
selected by an impartial panel of three 
judges should receive wider circulation, 
and I ask unanimous consent that two 
of these essays, written by Robert Dra- 
zovich, of Rock Springs, Wyo., and 
Kristy Ann Vivion, of Rawlins, Wyo., 
which received honorable mention in the 
McGee Senate Internship contest, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Our PRESENT: How SHOULD WE CHOOSE 
Him? 


(By Robert Drazovich, Rock Springs High 
School, Rock Springs, Wyo.) 

The President of the United States is not 
always the choice of the people! He can, in 
fact, be the second or third choice of the 
voting public. What is the cause of this un- 
democratic practice in a democratic society? 
The answer is simple: the electoral college. 
This problem is one which has faced our na- 
tion several times in its history, and one 
which we almost encountered in our recent 
election, The election of 1824 is an example 
of this problem. Four candidates shared the 
electoral vote with none of them gaining a 
majority. John Quincy Adams finally came 
out the winner even though Andrew Jackson 
had many more popular votes. 

We can see that the electoral college is 
outdated and inefficient, but let’s see what 
other problems have been caused. First, the 
college doesn’t always reflect a majority opin- 
ion. This is the largest inequity, because in 
a democratic society, the majority of citizens 
should have the right to elect whomever they 
prefer. If this is taken away, democracy will 
collapse. 

The second problem of the electoral col- 
lege allows for bargaining. If there is not a 
clear majority for one candidate, there can 
be a trading of votes. They can make conces- 
sions, and as a result, aspiring politicans may 
support policies different from those ex- 
pected of them when they were elected. This 
could very well have been the case in our last 
election, if George Wallace had gained a few 
more electoral votes. Again, the college is not 
allowing the majority to rule but is giving 
too much power to minority groups. 

A third problem resulting from our elec- 
toral college is the bureaucracy. This includes 
the large amount of paper work, the increased 
cost, and the inconveniences of the system. 
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The method of choosing electors, printing 
ballots, and voting in the electoral college 
varies greatly from state to state. In some 
places the electors’ name appears on the bal- 
lots with the candidates; in other states the 
candidates names appear, and in one state, 
Alabama, the electors’ names are allowed on 
the ballot but the candidates’ names are not 
even listed. This often leads to confusion. 

Most of the states require that electors 
take a pledge to their candidate but this 
isn’t true everywhere. In the majority of 
states the electors are voted for in a block, 
but in others, write-in votes and divided 
elector votes are allowed. 

It seems pointless in our time for the elec- 
toral college to meet. The results of the elec- 
tion are already known, and nothing appears 
to be accomplished. 

If the electoral college is so outdated and 
inflexible, why was it first set up by our 
forefathers? The problem of how to elect 
our President was one of the most debated 
and controversial issues of the entire Con- 
stitutional Convention. The choice finally de- 
cided upon was mainly one of convenience, 
In that era of primitive communication and 
travel, people were often not familiar with 
the candidates and their politics. The elec- 
toral system allowed them to select the man 
they felt could best choose the President 
that would serve their interests. However, 
this was oytdated as soon as the electors 
became puppets of the various political 
parties. 

The electoral college was also supported 
by the rich aristocratic class who felt the 
electors would be upper class citizens and 
would tend to favor the rich man's point of 
view. 

As we look at the electoral college, at its 
inefficient and unfair system, and at its out- 
dated practices, it seems impossible that 
Americans through two centuries could have 
failed to remove the thorn in the side of 
democracy. The solution is so simple, so 
practical, that it could solve most of the 
problems immediately. All the United States 
needs to do is place the election for Presi- 
dent on direct popular vote. 

The program which would be most satis- 
factory is one in which the electoral college 
is done away with completely. The votes for 
President would be tabulated at each indi- 
vidual voting site around a town or county. 
This tabulation would be done under strict 
governmental control. The tabulated vote 
will then be sent to a state voting center. 
Here the total state vote will be determined 
and doublechecked. When the House of Rep- 
resentatives meets on its first day of the 
following year for its regular meeting, de- 
termination of the President will be its first 
order of business. The state vote from each 
state shall be reported by the Governor (or 
representative of the Governor) to the 
United States House of Representatives. The 
House will then tabulate the vote and an- 
nounce the President. In the unlikely event 
of a tie, the decision shall be made by the 
House of Representatives with each state al- 
lowed one vote. All disputes in local pre- 
cincts will be settled by unbiased govern- 
mental commissions set up for that purpose. 

The basic argument against direct popu- 
lar vote for the President of the United 
States is really not an argument at all. Many 
people say that direct popular vote will lead 
to disputes and controversies when the elec- 
tion is close. However, it should be noted 
that this is not a problem today in 
elections for electors so would not be a 
major concern in a system with direct popu- 
lar vote. There are close races, but the dif- 
ferences are resolved. More governmental 
control of election facilities would eliminate 
this problem. 

Direct popular vote will give the United 
States a President who is a true choice of 
the people, not one who happened to carry a 
couple of large states. This system will take 
away any power the minority groups might 
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have once and for all, The system of direct 
vote would also be much more convenient. 

When a person thinks of democracy, his 
first thought is, "That's where they can 
elect their own leaders.” If the United States 
is to stay democratic, to remain a country of 
the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple, it must change its outdated policy of 
electing a President. 


Our PRESIDENT: How SHOULD WE CHOOSE 
HIM? 


(By Kristy Ann Vivion, Rawlins High School, 
Rawlins, Wyo.) 

Clenched fists . . outraged faces . . shouted 
obscenities . . and bayonets in the streets . . 
all part of the protest scene outside the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel in Chicago last summer 
during one of the major political conven- 
tions. And the Miami Beach convention, 
though less publicized, had its share of dis- 
senters. 

Why? What was the cause of this violence 
in our country? Authorities say there was 
a message loud and clear to be heard, that 
this was a portion of the citizenry screaming 
for more of a voice in the selection of the 
Presidential nominee. 

It seems obvious, then, that the time has 
come in these United States when we must 
take a hard look at the question “Our Presi- 
dent: How Should We Choose Him?” Many 
things seem to require re-evaluation and the 
method of choosing our President as such 
seems to require many changes. 

Change is not new to our country in this 
field, for in 1804 Congress and the several 
states adopted the 12th amendment to the 
United States Constitution in order to cure 
cerain defects—underscored by the election 
of 1800—in the electoral college method of 
choosing a President. Today, 165 years later, 
once again many reforms are in the spotlight. 

The first change, however, should not be 
in the electoral college but in the nominat- 
ing conventions of the respective political 
parties. This is not to say that these con- 
ventions should be eliminated altogether, for 
to propose, instead of the nominating con- 
vention, an open primary would be complete 
chaos; splinter groups of all degrees could 
erupt, there would be no discipline of organi- 
zation, and the two-party system would be 
endangered. Party workers, officers, delegates 
to conventions, who are the backbone of a 
party organization, would have lost their ulti- 
mate effort—the thing that cements them 
most closely—that important function of 
nominating their party’s choice for the Presi- 
dential race. 

And yet, in all fairness, what of the people 
in both parties who are chronically dissatis- 
fied with their party's choice for the top 
office in the land? What of the thousands 
who complain that they want a voice in 
nominating the candidate for President? 

The most satisfactory solution may lie in a 
compromise. To assure the continued 
strength and existence of the party organiza- 
tions, revisions could be made stipulating 
that national conventions must be held one 
month prior to primary elections in the 
several states and that the nominating con- 
vention put two (and only two) names in 
nomination to be placed on the primary 
ballot. The mandatory limitation to two 
names would be a necessity because with 
the nomination of three or more, the candi- 
date chosen could not have been elected by 
a majority, and this could only lead to 
further party disintegration. 

Through this proposed system of two 
names on a primary ballot, the parties would 
continue to serve in their important roles 
and yet the man on the street, the citizen 
who is neither a party chairman nor a dele- 
gate to convention could exercise his opin- 
ion by helping to select one of the nominees 
for the general election. The rank and file 
members of each party, as well as independ- 
ents, would actually determine which of the 
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two major contenders from each party should 
be a candidate. 

Once the nominees were chosen for the 
general election, the system could be further 
improved by setting a reasonable limit on 
campaign expenditures and by limiting the 
length of the campaign to approximately 
four weeks. Recent campaigns have made ob- 
vious the real need for these two stipula- 
tions which go hand in hand, 

After the general election ballots were cast, 
still another change could be instituted and 
this would be in the electoral college. To 
abolish this body completely as some now 
propose and resort to the direct election plan 
would be destructive of our federal form of 
government. Since by constitution we are 
a republic bound to a representative form of 
government, it seems logical to maintain the 
electoral college in some form, but certainly 
it should be subject to some revision. A pos- 
sibility might be a new electoral college 
which would provide for each state to have 
two electoral votes cast for the state-wide 
winner and the remainder cast on the basis 
of the outcome in each congressional dis- 
trict. Under this plan, electoral votes would 
be achievable by both parties in any state 
having more than three votes. 

In addition, adoption of this system would 
tend to diminish the role of the big states 
which are often characterized by one-party 
domination, All states would probably be- 
come two-party states, which would provide 
a strong reason for all candidates to seek 
electoral votes in all parts of the nation 
rather than to look for support primarily to 
the so-called pivotal states. 

The strength of this proposal is that, like 
the proposed change for nomination, it is a 
compromise. It would preserve the constitu- 
tional concept of federalism and yet make 
the election of the President a more direct 
matter for the individual citizen through 
district representation in the electoral 
college. 

The proposed change in the nominating 
system creating a Presidential primary would 
help achieve the same type of balance by 
preserving the existing parties and the 
strength of their orderly organization, but by 
making them subject to the final word of the 
common citizen. 

Optimistically, these proposed changes 
could be a step toward solving the battle of 
unrest in our country, for the old would only 
be modified and the new would give each 
American citizen a greater voice in choosing 
the President of the greatest nation in the 
world, 


HERBERT HOOVER, JR. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, this 
week America lost one of its most out- 
standing citizens and, at the same time, 
a man who never sought publicity, con- 
sequently never received it but whose 
contributions to our way of life, in fact, 
contributions to the whole world are 
immeasurable. 

Herbert Hoover, Jr., was, like his fa- 
ther, an outstanding, leading engineer 
in the general field of petroleum and 
mining. His greatest contributions, how- 
ever, in my opinion, were made in the 
field of communications, particularly in 
radio. Mr. Hoover first became interest- 
ed in amateur radio when he was a very 
young boy and he continued this interest 
throughout his life. Many of the earliest 
patents on air-to-ground communica- 
tion were held by this man. He made one 
of the first transatlantic contacts in 
the middle 1920’s when he successfully 
communicated with an amateur opera- 
torin Europe from Washington. He 
served for many years as president of 
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the American Radio Relay League, and 
served with great distinction. 


He was, like his father, a very kind, a 
very gentle, a very understanding, and 
wise man. He was generous with his time 
to all needed purposes and was generous 
with his time in his service to his coun- 
try, serving in the State Department 
during the early years of the Eisenhower 
administration. One of the great privi- 
leges of my life has been my association 
with the Hoover family and this associa- 
tion has enabled me to observe all of its 
members in times of trouble, times of 
happiness, in time of failure and in times 
of success, and Herbert Hoover, Jr., 
exemplified all of the fine traditions of 
this family whose innumerable contri- 
butions to a better America have been 
kept hidden under a desire for obscurity, 
but whose accomplishments will be re- 
corded in the pages of history as probably 
among the greatest ever made by one 
American family. 


RADIO STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
BYRD OF WEST VIRGINIA ON THE 
FEDERAL ROLE IN SOLVING SO- 
CIAL ILLS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on June 25, 1969, I made a state- 
ment for radio regarding the role of the 
Federal Government in dealing with so- 
cial ills. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of that statement be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


SOCIAL ILLS AND THE FEDERAL ROLE 


In recent years, the federal government 
has taken a number of steps designed to 
help correct some of the real social ills 
plaguing our country. The problems of 
poverty, hunger, inadequate housing, un- 
employment, and so on are among the most 
pressing that touch the lives of every Ameri- 
can, Still, with all the federal programs, rep- 
resenting a great chunk of tax money, only 
limited headway has been made toward 
eradicating many of these problems. 

In some cases, government projects seem 
even to have complicated the problems which 
they were supposed to cure. One example is 
a welfare system that perpetuates poverty, 
fosters laziness, and subsidizes illegitimacy. 
The need for reform in this wasteful, and in 
many respects harmful, program is generally 
agreed to by everyone from the taxpayer 
down to the welfare recipient himself. This 
is not to say that there is not a need for 
some kind of welfare program. There is, be- 
cause there are people who need the help 
and there always will be people who genu- 
inely need help. I want to help those people. 

In other cases, the government programs 
have simply not done the jobs they were 
supposed to do. An example is the Job Corps, 
Young men and women have often been 
trained for jobs that do not exist. Too fre- 
quently, the Jobs Corps Training Centers 
have proved to be anything but conducive to 
good citizenship and learning, and some of 
the enrollees lack the basic intelligence and 
drive to secure and hold a job. 

And still other activities designed to bene- 
fit poor people—the various so-called “action 
programs”—are used to foment unrest, strife, 
and trouble at the local level, sometimes to 
the point of throwing whole communities 
into such turmoil and confusion that the 
local governing bodies have been unable to 
function effectively. 

Plainly, some of these government pro- 
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grams need to be changed. Some need to be 
redirected. And some need to be dropped 
altogether. But because the Federal Estab- 
lishment has grown so large, and in some 
areas so unwieldly, the changes are often slow 
in coming. I support efforts to return to the 
hands of state and local governments the 
responsibility for managing and overseeing 
programs which can be better handled at 
the local level. This includes many of the 
social programs where the human element 
is paramount, and where the best solutions 
may vary from one community to another. 
We have begun to find that in most cases the 
federal government cannot provide the cure 
for the ills of society. The cure must come 
from withing each community, itself. 

On the other hand, there are problem areas 
in which federal assistance, properly directed, 
can be worthwhile and beneficial to a com- 
munity; and in such cases, federal support 
and effort deserves encouragement. Two such 
programs, which I, most recently, have had 
the opportunity to promote as Chairman of 
a Senate appropriations subcommittee, are 
those dealing with housing for the nation’s 
low income families and with Neighborhood 
Youth Corps. In the first instance, more of 
our low and moderate income citizens will 
be able to move to good, safe, decent hous- 
ing; and in the second instance, the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps’ summer program will 
be expanded to provide several thousand 
additional jobs for needy youngsters. 

These are good programs. And there are 
other worthy federal programs, such as the 
Food Stamp program, which are designed to 
rectify social ills in our country, and I will 
continue to support these programs so long 
as they remain effective as the best avail- 
able approach to these problems. But I can- 
not support Vista-type programs and some 
of the so-called community action programs 
which do nothing to really help the poor but 
do much to interfere with the work of local 
school boards and elected public officials, and 
to stir up trouble in the community. In all 
too many instances, the taxpayers’ money is 
used to pay the salaries of persons whose 
chief interest is not helping the poor but, 
instead, in using the poorest to advance 
themselves. 

By some of these so-called anti-poverty 
“action” type activities, the taxpayer's money 
is often used against the taxpayer himself. I 
have seen small businesses forced to close 
because of competition that is financed to a 
considerable extent through the federal gov- 
ernment’s anti-poverty program. 

The sooner the federal government gets out 
of the business of subsidizing and supporting 
the radical, hippie, “direct-Action” groups, 
the better off our communities and our 
people will be, and the closer we will come 
to solving the inequities and the unrest with- 
in our society. 


THE FORCED LABOR CONVENTION 
Is CONSISTENT WITH OUR LAWS 
GOVERNING STRIKE ACTIVITY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one of 
the as yet unratified human rights con- 
ventions now before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee calls for the aboli- 
tion of forced labor. A major provision 
of this convention seeks to suppress any 
form of forced or compulsory labor as 
a “means of punishment for having par- 
ticipated in a strike.” This provision has 
led some critics of the convention to 
question whether it should be ratified as 
it now stands. 

Our system of legal sanctions does in- 
volve compulsory labor in some instances, 
and these sanctions are sometimes im- 
posed as punishment for certain kinds 
of strike activity. Under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, for example, the President can en- 
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join strikes that threaten the national 
health or safety. The United States Code 
provides that no person may accept or 
hold office in the Government who partic- 
ipates in any strike. Violators of these 
restrictions are punished as are vio- 
lators of any other statutes, and, there- 
fore, may be subject to compulsory labor. 

The strike provision of this convention, 
then, seems to contradict our way of 
doing things. Its ratification would seem 
to force us to change laws none of us 
want to change. 

In fact, Mr. President, the seeming 
contradictions between our domestic 
practice and this convention are non- 
existent. We punish only those strike 
activities defined as illegal under exist- 
ing law. But the strike provision of this 
convention does not apply to these ac- 
tivities. This is apparent from the draft- 
ing history of the convention. In explain- 
ing this distinction to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Ambassador Arthur J. 
Goldberg said: 

The convention was not intended to pre- 
clude the application of penal sanctions for 
certain kinds of labor activities. Thus, the 
convention would have no application to 
criminal sanctions for violations of court 
orders. Nor would it cast any doubt on pun- 
ishments for illegal activities, for example. 
assaults, in connection with a strike. Nor, 
finally, would the convention apply to sanc- 
tions imposed for having participated in 


an illegal strike or for other illegal labor 
activities. 


An interdepartmental commission of 
the interested departments of the Gov- 
ernment has concluded: 

There is neither Federal nor state power 
validly to impose forced labor as a punish- 
ment for a legal strike, and that, with regard 
to illegal strike activities, any such punish- 
ment would only come about “as punish- 
ment for crime whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted.” 


The convention does establish, in Am- 
bassador Goldberg’s words: 

Forced labor shall not be used as a pun- 
ishment for those labor activities that are 
protected by our own Constitution and laws. 


The convention is wholly consistent 
with our way of doing things, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and therefore I urge once again its 
speedy ratification by the Senate. 


THE PESTICIDE PERIL—XXIV 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the town 
of Grand Forks, N. Dak., suffered a tragic 
wildlife loss on the weekend of May 24- 
25, 1969. Some 400 to 500 migratory 
songbirds fell the victims of an insecti- 
cide sprayed from a helicopter along 
riverbanks near Grand Forks to control 
mosquitoes. 

Large numbers of dead and dying 
songbirds—yellow warblers, chickadees, 
Tennessee warblers, thrushes, and 
finches—littered backyards and the 
riverbanks. The dead birds were shipped 
to a pesticide laboratory in Denver, Colo., 
where examination of their brains re- 
vealed the absence of a natural enzyme 
essential to the transmission of nerve 
impulses in brain tissues. The insecticide 
Baytex which was used in the aerial 
mosquito spraying is a known inhibitor 
of this nervous system enzyme called 
cholinesterase. 
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This tragic loss need never have hap- 
pened if more care had been taken to 
completely understand the insecticide 
and its effects on the total environment— 
not just on mosquitoes—before selecting 
it for use. The incident is another in a 
growing number of similar wildlife kill- 
ings attributed to the use of persistent, 
toxic pesticides. The potential threat to 
our environment and possibly to hu- 
man health from continued use of these 
pesticides should escape no one. 

Mr. President, I would like to have in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point a copy 
of a letter I received from Paul B. Kan- 
nowski, director of the Institute for Eco- 
logical Studies at the University of North 
Dakota in Grand Forks, relating the de- 
tails of this unfortunate incident, and 
also the copies of the attached news 
clippings. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
Grand Forks, June 29, 1969. 
Hon. GAYLORD NELSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR NELSON: Your many efforts 
on behalf of the proper utilization and pro- 
tection of natural environments are well 
known. Unfortunately, I seldom take the 
time to express my appreciation to those, 
like you, who are doing so much to make 
the public aware of the consequences of 
exploitation and disruption of our natural 
resources. The purpose of this letter is to 
express my appreciation and to make you 
aware of another misuse of insecticides. 

Recently, the aerial spraying of the city 
of Grand Forks for mosquito control back- 
fired. A large scale slaughter of small song- 
birds resulted. How many birds died will 
never be known. One man who lives in East 
Grand Forks, Minnesota, across the Red 
River from the area being sprayed, found 45 
dead birds in his small yard. 

Citizens from all walks of life complained 
about this unexpected byproduct of the mos- 
quito control program. Spraying has been 
stopped until further investigation demon- 
strates a safe and proper method for con- 
trol. However, the cost has been high. Grand 
Forks is poorer by many thousands of color- 
ful and melodious songbirds that perished 
in this unfortunate experiment. 

Because the performance of this experi- 
ment was unexpected, it was not possible 
to get controls (healthy birds of the same 
species before spraying) to aid in the eval- 
ulation of the cause of the deaths of these 
birds, Nevertheless, the total or near absence 
of cholinesterase activity in the brains of 
the birds examined is evidence of cholines- 
terase inhibition. Baytex, the insecticide 
used, is a cholinesterase-inhibitor. Thus, the 
evidence is overwhelming (but not certain) 
that the Baytex spray caused the death of 
these birds. 

I have enclosed Xerox copies of newspaper 
articles on this event. These stories were car- 
ried by the AP and may also have appeared 
in other newspapers. 

As a biologist whose research and teaching 
is in the area of entomology and as the 
Entomology Consultant to a large pest con- 
trol company, I feel that some insecticides 
have served a valuable function in the con- 
trol of some species. However, the non-speci- 
ficity of most insecticides and the adverse 
effects upon non-insect species, and the per- 
sistence of some insecticides in the ecosys- 
tem are strong bases for caution in develop- 
ment and marketing and close regulation in 
application. We cannot afford to continually 
debase man’s (and all other organisms’) en- 
vironment. We must act now if our children 
and grandchildren are to know and love na- 
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ture in the future as we enjoy it today. It 
is imperative for the perpetuation of all spe- 
cies, including man, that insecticides be pro- 
hibited unless they are properly tested and 
then properly applied. 

Sincerely yours, 

Pau. B. KANNOWSKI, 
Director. 


[From the Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Herald, 
May 26, 1969] 
SONGBIRDS DIE HERE BY HUNDREDS 
(By Mike Carrigan) 


City health officials and scientists at the 
University of North Dakota launched an in- 
vestigation Monday to determine if there is 
any connection between the deaths of appar- 
ently hundreds of migratory songbirds near 
the Red River and aerial spraying for mos- 
quitoes in the vicinity Friday morning. 

Residents in various parts of Grand Forks 
and East Grand Forks were finding large 
numbers of dead or dying songbirds littering 
backyards and near the banks of the river. 

More than 100 have been turned over to 
investigators at the UND biology department. 
The Herald Monday morning was receiving 
calls and inquiries from other residents who 
noticed the phenomenon. Among the dead 
birds found thus far were yellow warblers, 
chickadees, Tennessee warblers, thrushes, 
and finches. 

Dr. T. H. Harwood, dean of the medical 
school at the University, said he could be 
quoted as saying the “scientific community 
is disturbed” over the deaths of the birds. 

“I personally think anytime people broad- 
cast deadly poisons, they ought to give some 
careful thought to just what they are doing. 
In trying to kill a few mosquitoes they could 
in the meanwhile be polluting the area.” 

Dr. Harwood and Dr. Robert W. Seabloom, 
associate professor of biology, requested any- 
one finding dead birds to bring them to the 
biology building. The birds will be frozen and 
shipped to one of the nation’s two, largest 
pesticide laboratories either in Denver, Colo., 
or Patuxent, Md. At the laboratory a deter- 
mination will be made to see if the pesticide 
was responsible for the bird deaths. 

“From initial reports, this is quite a dra- 
matic thing,” said Seabloom, a specialist in 
ecology, which deals with the mutual rela- 
tions between organisms and their environ- 
ment. “This is pretty much comparable to a 
Dutch Elm disease spraying incident in some 
towns in the East which completely depleted 
the areas of song birds.” 

Seabloom added, “I think personally that 
governments and local governments should 
be made aware that these (insect) control 
programs should not be initiated unless they 
know specifically what effect the program 
will have on our environment, including men 
and all animals around man.” 

Grand Forks Mayor Hugo Magnuson said 
for the time being he would recommend 
there be no more spraying until a study can 
be completed to determine precisely what 
caused the deaths of the birds. East Grand 
Forks Mayor Michael Jacobs just returned 
from an out-of-town trip and declined to 
make a statement until he could check on 
the problem. Both cities cooperated in en- 
gaging a Fargo firm to spray for mosquitoes 
along the river banks by helicopter. 

Marvin Dehn, who is sanitarian for the 
Grank Forks Health Department, identified 
the specific chemical used as Baytex, which 
he said is a hydrocarbon compound that 
should deteriorate in a couple of weeks bar- 
ring rain. 

Harwood foresees no immediate danger of 
poisoning to humans, but added, “If I had a 
child I wouldn’t let him get near the English 
Coulee or the Red River the next few weeks.” 

Seabloom said the songbirds nesting in 
and around Grand Forks are currently mi- 
grating to Canada. They are “insect eaters,” 
he said. 

Seabloom said he is concerned about the 
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residual effect of pesticides which he said 
has been shown to be collecting in tissues of 
every form of animal life. 

In the case of the songbirds, he indicated 
they could have picked up the pesticides in 
their body fats elsewhere along their migra- 
tory route. During migration they burn up 
body fats at a tremendous rate. Thus, he in- 
dicated, they could have been killed by pesti- 
cides ingested further south. 

Raymond K, Larson, 469 18th Avenue N., 
East Grand Forks, was among the first to 
notice numbers of dead birds around a wa- 
terhole near the river. “We picked up three 
dozen and took them to the University all 
from a fairly small area barren of grass. 
There are more down there. There might be 
birds lying all over the grassy areas for all 
I know,” he said. 

Mr. W. J. Carney, 415 N. First St., East 
Grand Forks, found six dead finches. “One 
had its tongue hanging out,” which led her 
to think it might have been asphyxiated. 

Also finding a large number of dead birds 
was Mrs. John Quaday, 2511 Olson Drive, 
Grand Forks. 

Dehn said the spraying was done along the 
riverbanks near Riverside and Lincoln Parks 
and along the English Coulee area, “We 
didn’t go near animals. We had no idea it 
would kill that many birds if it did do that.” 
Dehn thought the birds may have gotten di- 
rectly under the helicopter and received a 
“direct dosage through their skin,” although 
he said “usually they fly away” at the ap- 
proach of an aircraft. 

[From the Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Herald, 
May 27, 1969] 
UNIVERSITY OFFERS AID ON PEST PROBLEMS 
(By Mike Carrigan) 


A committee of scientists from the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota may soon be es- 
tablished to advise Grand Forks City health 
Officials on insect and pest problems requir- 
ing chemical control. 

The suggestion was made by Dr. T. H. 
Harwood, dean of the UND medical school, 
after hundreds of songbirds, many migrating 
to Canada, were found dead. City health 
Officials last Friday used a chemical spray 
from a helicopter to kill mosquitoes along 
the Red River and the English Coulee areas. 

Harwood has dictated a letter to Dr. Wil- 
liam Powers, city health officer, in which he 
made the suggestion. In the letter, Harwood 
points out that UND has on its staff special- 
ists in various environmental studies areas, 
including experts on fresh water lakes and 
streams, biology, on chemicals and drugs, 
on insects and on birds. 

Dr. Powers told the Herald, Tuesday, “I’m 
sure we would go along with that. We will 
cooperate with them in any way we can.” 

In other developments, Dr. Robert Sea- 
bloom, of the UND biology departments, re- 
ported that the total number of dead birds 
now turned in by the public has reached 
300. They will be sent frozen to the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife laboratory at Denver, Colo., in 
an attempt to determine if the aerial spray- 
ing of the insecticide Baytex figured in the 
deaths of the birds. 

At this point, Dr. Powers concedes that the 
high kill of birds was probably due to the 
spraying operation. “I'll be awfully surprised 
if it isn’t...” However, he added, that while 
the label on the containers of the chemicals 
warned against use around sealife “birds 
weren't mentioned.” 

Seabloom received a telephone call Tues- 
day morning from James B. Elder, a U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife specialist from Minneapolis. 
Elder told Seabloom that the magnitude of 
the songbird kill, would “strongly suggest an 
overdose of the chemical,” based upon ex- 
perience with Baytex elsewhere in the 
country. 

Seabloom has also been in contact with 
scientists at the University of Wisconsin, 
who have experimented with the chemical 
using quail to find that its toxicity or poison- 
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ous qualities for birds is far greater than 
DDT. 

The lethal level for Baytex for birds is 50 
milligrams of Baytex per kilogram of bird. 
That is if you have a bird weighing one kilo- 
gram, 50 milligrams of Baytex would kill it. 
DDT on the other hand has a toxicity ratio 
of 840 milligrams to one kilogram of bird. 

However, Seabloom pointed out that DDT 
is a much more dangerous chemical in the 
long run because of its residual qualities— 
it doesn’t break down chemically. 

Seabloom said city officials ought not to 
be criticized too severely. “In the first place 
I think the city was trying to do the right 
thing. They used DDT last year and were 
advised against this because of the residual 
qualities, so they decided on a different 
chemical with less residual qualities.” 

Seabloom suggested that the public needs 
to decide between mosquitoes or birds. “If 
they would rather have birds and swat mos- 
quitoes, I’m sure the city would be happy 
to oblige. The city only reflects what the city 
wants,” he said. 

[From the Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Herald, 
May 29, 1969] 
MOSQUITO SPRAYING SUSPENDED 


The Grand Forks City Board of Health 
Wednesday adopted a resolution calling on 
Mayor Hugo Magnuson to halt any further 
spraying for mosquito control until a current 
investigation determines the cause of many 
bird deaths in the wake of last Friday's river 
and coulee spraying here. 

Mayor Magnuson Monday had halted 
spraying after reports were received that 
hundreds of dead birds had been found in 
the river areas. 

The mayor attended the board meeting at 
which the resolution was adopted. 


MATERIAL CERTIFIED 


A chemical compound called Baytex was 
used in the early Friday morning spraying 
here: The material is certified by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture for mosquito 
spray work. 

In view of the reports of hundreds of un- 
explained bird deaths afterward, however, 
the board determined to seek further advice 
before any more spraying is done. 

The resolution adopted by the board re- 
ferred to publicity and public concern follow- 
ing the deaths of numerous birds locally. 


MEETING CALLED 


The special board of health meeting was 
called by C. P. O'Neill, president, because of 
she possibility of “a connection between this 
unfortunate incident and the recent aerial 
spraying of low-lying areas of the two cities 
for mosquitos.” It cited that “investigation 
and testimony revealed that the material 
used in the spraying, called Baytex, is a 
chemical compound certified for mosquito 
larvicide and adult control.” Baytex 
has the same chemical content as “En- 
tex” and has been used during the past four 
years in ground spraying and fogging by the 
City of Grand Forks. 

“Because of recent investigative reports on 
the dangers of DDT because of its cumula- 
tive effects on body tissues,” the report said, 
“Baytex was selected by the health depart- 
ment after consultation with reputable 
chemical firms in the area because of its 
short residual effects (3 weeks). 

“Labeling on the container states that the 
material should not be used where valuable 
sea life is present, but no mention is made 
concerning danger to bird or other wildlife. 
The material has United States Department 
of Agriculture certification and licensure, 
and is approved for fogging, misting and 
ultra low volume spraying.” 

It was also brought out that the material 
is obtained in a ready-to-use solution which 
does not require mixing by the pilot of the 
plane doing the spraying. 

Before any more spraying is done, the 
board of health said it “will seek advice 
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from academic, professional and industrial 
sources. 

“The board and mayor are very concerned 
about what happened.” 

The resolution advised the mayor to halt 
further spraying for mosquito control pend- 
ing the results of the present investigation 
as to the cause of the bird deaths.” 

Attending the board meeting were Mayor 
H. R. Magnuson, William T. Powers, city 
health officer; Marvin W. Dehn, chief sani- 
tarian; O’Neill, Leo Haley, Eugene Lavoy, F. 
C. Bundlie, of the city council; City Engl- 
neer Keith Johnson and Stanley Wick, health 
department. 


450 SONGBIRDS SENT TO DENVER 


Some 450 songbirds, which were among 
those which died here over the weekend, were 
picked up from the University of North Da- 
kota biology department Thursday for ship- 
ment to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife labora- 
tory at Denver, Colo. 

Scientists at the laboratory will attempt 
to learn whether there is a connection be- 
tween the deaths of the birds and aerial 
spraying with a mosquito control chemical 
called Baytex Friday morning. 

The birds were received by Dr. Gary Pear- 
son, who is with the Northern Prairie Wild- 
life Research Center at Jamestown. Pearson 
is making arrangements to have the birds 
shipped to the Denver laboratory. 

They were frozen to prevent, as far as is 
possible, deterioration of the chemical. How- 
ever, Dr. Robert Seabloom of the UND biol- 
ogy department, said Thursday it is possible 
laboratory testing will be unable to detect 
the chemical “because Baytex apparently 
breaks down very fast in animal tissue.” 
[From the Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Herald, 

May 25, 1969] 
SPRAY Is BLAMED In BIRD DEATH 
(By Mike Carrigan) 

Results of laboratory tests conducted at 
Colorado State University have strongly im- 
plicated a mosquito control insecticide in 
the deaths of hundreds of migratory song- 
birds here in the weekend of May 24-25. 

The tests found that a natural enzyme 
essential to the transmission of nerve im- 
pulses in brain tissues of a number of dead 
birds examined was either totally absent, or 
present in only minute quantities. 

Dr. Paul Kannowski, ‘professor and chair- 
man of the Department of Biology at the 
University of North Dakota, in announcing 
results of the testing, explained that organo- 
phosphate insecticides such as Baytex used 
in aerial mosquito spraying here are known 
“Inhibitors” of the nervous system enzyme 
called Cholinesterase, 


STRONG EVIDENCE 


“The only thing I can say is that it is 
pretty strong evidence to indicate the in- 
secticide was the active agent in the deaths 
of these small birds.” As director of the In- 
stitute of Ecological Studies at UND, Kan- 
nowski has been working closely with Dr. 
Robert Seabloom, associate professor of 
biology at UND, who has been coordinating 
the inquiry locally, into the bird deaths. 
Results of the tests were received here 
Tuesday. 

More than 450 songbirds were collected 
from back yards and along the banks of the 
Red River in Grand Forks and East Grand 
Forks beginning Saturday, May 24, approxi- 
mately 24 hours after a Fargo-based heli- 
copter sprayed Baytex insecticide along the 
riverbank and on stretches of the English 
Coulee in Grand Forks. 

SHORT CIRCUIT 


With blocking of the “normal activity of 
the enzyme cholinesterase the nerve trans- 
mission becomes faulty—the organization is 
lost,” Kannowski explained. Short circuiting 
of brain impulses to the heart, lung and 
other muscles of the body, resulted in deaths 
of the birds, he said. 
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Because of the expense involved in the 
brain-tissue examination, the testing was 
done on brains taken from 20 of the some 450 
dead birds collected. 

The results were that six birds, all of them 
warblers, had no cholinesterase activity at 
all. Fourteen had “extremely minute quan- 
tities” of the enzyme, the biologist reported. 
These 14 were warblers and thrushes, which 
according to Kannowski, feed primarily on 
the types of insects which would have been 
apt to be affected by the insecticide spray- 
ing. 

Tests were also done on brains of two 
robins found ill, but still alive in Riverside 
Park. “These brains turned out to have a 
significantly higher cholinesterase activity. 
This suggests the robins either got lighter 
doses of the insecticide or they were sick and 
beginning to recover,” Kannowski said. 

Seabloom explained earlier that Baytex in- 
secticide is known to break down chemically 
very quickly once ingested, although in 
large doses it can be extremely lethal to birds. 
Because it breaks down rapidly, leaving no 
residue in body tissues, as DDT does, investi- 
gators decided on the brain tissue examina- 
tion, rather than other tests which would try 
to detect the presence of insecticide residues. 

As a result of the large bird kill here, city 
Officials have suspended mosquito spraying 
here. City Health Officer, Dr. William Powers, 
has also said, the health department would 
welcome the establishment of an advisory 
committee of scientists from the University 
to advise on insect and pest problems requir- 
ing chemical control. 

Dr, T. H. Harwood, dean of the UND medi- 
cal school, suggested establishment of the 
advisory committee. Although it has not yet 
been established, Harwood, said its members 
would be experts in such areas as fresh water 
lakes and streams, biology, on various chemi- 
cals and drugs, and life cycles of the various 
insects and birds. 

[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Morning 
Tribune, June 26, 1969] 


Use DISCONTINUED AT GRAND FORKS—BIRD 
DEATHS LAID TO INSECTICIDE 


GRAND Forks, N.D.—City officials here have 
discontinued using a mosquito-control in- 
secticide that laboratory tests indicated was 
the likely killer of hundreds of migratory 
songbirds the weekend of May 24-25. 

Neary 500 dead birds were collected from 
areas near the Red River in Grand Forks 
and East Grand Forks, Minn., less than 24 
hours after a helicopter sprayed an organo- 
phosphate insecticide along river banks and 
the English Coulee, 

A number of the dead birds were sent to 
Colorado State University where tests found 
that a natural enzyme essential to the trans- 
mission of nerve impulses was either absent 
or present in only minute quantities. 

Dr. Paul Kannowski, chairman of the Bi- 
ology Department of the University of North 
Dakota, who announced the test results 
Tuesday, explained that the insecticide, 
Baytex, is a known inhibitor of the enzyme 
Cholinesterase. 

He said the testing presented “strong evi- 
dence” that the insecticide was “the active 
agent in the deaths of these small birds.” 

Grand Forks Sanitation Officer Marvin 
Dehn, whose office is in charge of mosquito 
control, said the city has used organo-phos- 
phate insecticides for nearly four years, but 
that this was the first time it had been 
sprayed from the air. 

“We're not going to use it under these 
conditions again,” Dehn explained. He said 
the decision whether to continue using the 
chemical from ground sprayers would be 
made by Grand Forks Mayor Hugo Magnuson, 

“We didn't know,” he said, “that these 
smaller songbirds would be migrating 
through here at that time. I wish we had.” 

Kannowski confirmed that the smaller 
songbirds—mostly warblers—are “more Sus- 
ceptible to the insecticide. Migrating birds 
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are not in the best of health. They use a lot 
of energy that they're not able to replace.” 

He said, however, this particular insecti- 
cide was once tested, successfully, as an avi- 
cide (bird killer), and that “it should have 
been studied a little more carefully before 
it was used.” 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS HOME: 
WTOP ENDORSES S. 835 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scorr), the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Case), and the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. MONDALE), have joined me in co- 
sponsorship of S. 835, a bill which would 
authorize funds necessary to restore 
properly the Frederick Douglass home in 
Anacostia. 

This home is an important historical 
site associated with the life of Frederick 
Douglass, the great Negro abolitionist 
who is acclaimed as the greatest black 
American of the 19th century. The house 
has been made by Congress a part of 
the Nation’s Capital parks system, but 
insufficient funds were authorized to per- 
mit needed structural restoration, re- 
furbishing, and public use of the house 
and grounds. S. 835 would amend this 
unfortunate situation and authorize the 
funds required. 

Last week radio station WTOP here 
in Washington, D.C., gave this effort its 
editorial support. Speaking for WTOP, 
Mr. Norman Davis admirably set forth 
the need for this legislation and the 
completion of this significant project 
as a fitting tribute to Frederick Douglass. 


As the editorial pointed out: 

The Douglass home should have a dis- 
tinctive place among America’s shrines, and 
it's up to Congress to make that happen. 


Our bill has been approved and en- 
dorsed by the Department of the Interior 
and by the Bureau of the Budget. It is 
an item of unfinished business which this 
Congress should move promptly to rem- 
edy, and I am hopeful that the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee will give 
it early consideration and favorable ac- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
WTOP editorial be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE FREDERICK Douctass Home 


(This editorial was broadcast July 4 and 5, 
1969, over WTOP Radio and July 7, 1969, 
over WTOP Television) 

This is a WTOP editorial. 

The Frederick Douglass home is falling 
apart. 

Most Americans don't know anything 
about the place, or they don't care, and that’s 
unfortunate. 

The Douglass home, in Washington's 
Anacostia section, was the long-time resi- 
dence of a man who has been called the out- 
standing American Negro of the nineteenth 
century. 

As it now stands, the property isn’t much 
of a tribute to the man. Its wood is rotting, 
its floors creak, its walls are scarred and 
peeling. Termites and water have left their 
marks. 

Between 1900 and 1964, a group of black 
citizens scraped together enough money to 
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maintain the house reasonably well and keep 
it open to visitors. The National Park Service 
has been the custodian since 1964, but the 
house is now so delapidated it’s sealed off 
from public view. 

The Interior committees of both the House 
and the Senate have bills before them that 
would change all this. They call for a $450,000 
appropriation for repairing and refurbish- 
ing the Douglass house so it can be re-opened 
as a national memorial. Congress shouldn’t 
hesitate to produce the necessary money. 

Frederick Douglass was a really remarkable 
black man. He rose from the degradations of 
slavery to become an articulate, courageous 
champion of freedom—not only for black 
men but for all men. His autobiography is an 
American classic. 

By an Act of Congress in 1962, the nation 
formally recognized the achievements of this 
great man by agreeing to preserve his home 
for posterity. Without further action by 
Congress however, the building won't survive 
much longer. 

The Douglass home should have a distinc- 
tive place among America’s shrines, and it’s 
up to Congress to make that happen. 

This was a WTOP editorial .. . Norman 
Davis speaking for WTOP. 


SELECTED HOUSING APPROPRIA- 
TIONS VITAL TO CITIES’ CRISIS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the need 
for adequate funds to provide decent 
housing for all Americans is of vital con- 
cern to all of us in the Congress. The 
Congress has demonstrated that it recog- 
nizes the necessity to have broad and 
comprehensive housing programs. In 
particular, in the 1968 Housing Act, the 
Congress enacted new programs of in- 
terest rate subsidies for homeownership 
and rental assistance which seek to in- 
volve the private sector in meeting our 
national housing goals. 

New housing is urgently needed for 
low- and moderate-income families. But 
for these programs to be effective, they 
must be provided with the funds neces- 
sary to insure their success. Unfortu- 
nately, serious cuts in the appropriations 
for housing and urban development pro- 
grams for fiscal year 1970 have been 
adopted by the other body, and I have 
urged the Senate to restore these funds. 

Mr. President, I testified this morning 
before the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Independent Offices on 
this subject, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this testimony be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR Jacos K, Javits 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportu- 
nity to appear before this subcommittee to 
testify on the appropriations for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment for Fiscal Year 1970. 

I hope very much that the Senate will see 
that the housing and urban development 
programs will be adequately funded in this 
fiscal year. The bill, as passed by the House 
of Representatives, appropriated almost 
$400,000,000 less for these programs than was 
requested by the Administration. In the face 
of the increasing decay of our cities, the 
rising costs of providing urban shelter and 
services, and, most importantly, the goals 
which we, ourselves, have set in meeting the 
crisis of the cities, we must do far more— 
not less—than we have in the past. 

The House of Representatives made severe 
cuts in the funds available for various hous- 
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ing programs. I remind the members of the 
Committee that the Congress, in passing the 
Housing Act of 1968, set a national housing 
goal of 26,000,000 new or rehabilitated hous- 
ing units in the next ten years, including 
6,000,000 assisted units for persons of low 
or moderate income. 

The key elements in meeting this goal for 
low and moderate income persons are the 
section 235 (home-ownership) and 236 
(rental housing) programs. Both provide in- 
terest rate subsidies. Each program has an 
authorization of $100,000,000 for Fiscal Year 
1970. The Nixon Administration, as the 
Johnson Administration before it, has urged 
“full funding” of both of these programs. 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment George Romney, in a characteristically 
forceful and clear commitment to meeting 
our national housing needs, has been out- 
spoken and explicit in urging the fully 
authorized appropriation for these programs. 

Both the Section 235 and the Section 236 
programs have been very popular. In a letter 
to me, dated June 5, 1969, Secretary Romney 
noted: “Appropriations at the level we are re- 
questing are required to meet the substantial 
need for housing these programs can produce. 
In the section 235 home-ownership program, 
the original $25,000,000 in contract authority 
which was released in last year’s final supple- 
mental was rapidly exhausted. As of several 
weeks ago, we had a backlog of applications 
on hand and awaiting processing which will 
require additional authority of some $40,- 
000,000. . . .” The Secretary continued that, 
since late January, section 236 applications 
had come to HUD in volume. “As of several 
weeks ago, the backlog on hand of section 236 
projects had reached a level of nearly $100,- 
000,000, .. .” 

So popular are these programs that the 
Second Supplemental Appropriations bill, on 
which we have just acted, contained addi- 
tional appropriations of $45,000,000 of new 
contract authority for both the 235 and 236 
programs. Combined with the initial appro- 
priation of $25,000,000 for each program— 
which, as Secretary Romney noted, was clear- 
ly inadequate in light of national housing 
needs and the popularity of the programs— 
the Congress provided $70,000,000 of the $75,- 
000,000 of contract authority authorized for 
each program in Fiscal Year 1969. Certainly 
we can do no less for Fiscal Year 1970. 

The House appropriated $80,000,000 for the 
home-ownership program and $70,000,000 for 
rental housing. In addition, the House of 
Representatives cut in half the $100,000,000 
requested by both the Johnson and Nixon 
Administrations for rent-supplement con- 
tracts. In total, then, the House of Repre- 
sentatives cut by about one-third the 
amount requested by President Nixon for 
new contract authority in programs to pro- 
vide housing for persons of low and moder- 
ate income. 

In making these cuts, the Chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee pointed 
out that the contract authority authorized 
for the section 235 and 236 programs in this 
fiscal year will obligate the Federal govern- 
ment for $5.2-billion in subsidies over the 
next 40 years. However, Mr. Chairman, it 
should be noted first, that the Congress was 
well-aware of the long-term commitments it 
was making when it enacted these programs; 
and, second, that these commitments add 
tangible resources to the nation in terms of 
housing and well being. This is not money 
spent for intangibles or consumer resources. 
Therefore, the Congress opted for this par- 
ticular approach to meet the housing needs 
of persons of low and moderate income. Hav- 
ing made that commitment, we must now be 
prepared to make the necessary expendi- 
tures. 

The House Report also contended that 
these cuts were made necessary because of 
the inflationary spiral of our economy. No 
one questions that we must meet the prob- 
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lem of inflation, but the sensitive housing 
market for low income families must not be 
required to bear more than its fair share of 
this effort. Moreover, as interest rates in- 
crease, it is necessary that we be prepared 
to appropriate more funds—not less—to 
these interest-subsidy programs. The Hous- 
ing Act of 1968 provided subsidies for per- 
sons who are now, for the first time, able 
to enjoy home ownership and decent hous- 
ing. This Act was a true vindication of the 
theory that private enterprise, given suitable 
incentives, can effect major socia] progress, 
in areas like low-income housing, where the 
Government might otherwise have to work 
on its own. These programs should not now 
be cut in the name of fighting inflation. To 
do so would be to destroy an effective work- 
ing partnership which has applicability to 
other fields of social improvement. 

At a time when building costs and the 
costs of borrowing money are rapidly rising, 
it is not consistent with national policy to 
cut those funds which enable persons of 
low and moderate income to purchase and 
rent decent housing. As interest rates rise, 
low-income families cannot afford to take 
conventional loans to finance the purchase 
or construction of their own homes. As 
building costs rise, private developers cannot 
afford to build rental housing for such fami- 
lies without adequate governmental support. 

Thus, I first urge the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee to appropriate the fully- 
authorized amounts—$100,000,000 for each 
of these programs, I also urge an appropria- 
tion of new contract authority of at least 
$100,000,000 for the very important rent sup- 
plement program. 

Second, I urge the Senate also to restore 
funds which the House of Representatives 
cut from other important housing and urban 
development programs. Only 500,000,000 
was appropriated for the Model Cities Pro- 
gram, and the funds requested for urban 
renewal were cut by more than 50 per cent. 
In addition, the House omitted the funds 
requested for advance housing planning. This 
program makes possible the development 
planning and design so necessary in the 
housing field, for communities are able to 
know in advance how much will be available 
to them for new and existing housing pro- 
grams. 

The Model Cities program has increased 
local citizen involvement in meeting the 
problems of our urban areas in a compre- 
hensive and coordinated manner, The $500,- 
000,000 appropriated by the House is $175,- 
000,000 less than was requested by this Ad- 
ministration. Certainly, this amount should 
be restored. Beyond that, the Senate should 
fund this program for Fiscal Year 1970 at a 
level commensurate with its $1-billion au- 
thorization. Only adequate funding of this 
program will make possible the achievement 
of its objectives—even in a limited number 
of cities. 

In 1968, the Congress also enacted land- 
mark legislation in the field of “open hous- 
ing.” Nonetheless, this bill does not contain 
adequate funds to carry out the promise of 
that act. The Senate should restore the 
$7,500,000 cut by the House and appropriate 
the full amount—$10,500,000—requested by 
the Administration to carry out the fair 
housing law. 

Finally, this appropriations bill contains 
no funds for the National Home ‘Ownership 
Foundation. This Foundation, established by 
the 1968 Housing Act, along with the section 
235 home ownership program, due to the 
untiring efforts of Senator Percy, should be 
appropriated the $3,000,000 necessary to per- 
mit it to begin operations. 

In conclusion, these programs, even at the 
fully-authorized levels, are but first steps 
toward meeting the massive challenge of re- 
storing our decaying cities. The housing pro- 
grams, in particular, are crucial and have 
shown themselves popular. The House Ap- 
propriations Committee itself noted that the 
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programs of contract authorizations for 
home ownership and rental housing assist- 
ance were among the most promising HUD 
programs and “. . . should contribute sub- 
stantially to alleviating housing prob- 
lems . . .” for low-income persons. 

The ambition to own a home is shared by 
virtually all Americans. It provides many 
low-income families with a tangible stake 
in society for the first time. Indeed, the 
present authorization for the home-owner- 
ship program is too low, and I believe that 
the Senate should consider increasing it to 
$200,000,000 for Fiscal Years 1970 and 1971. 
Certainly, given the promise of both this 
program and the rental housing assistance 
program, to slash their appropriations by 
$50,000,000 is counterproductive. 

Time after time the nation and the Con- 
gress have been urged to face the necessity 
of providing adequate shelter for all Ameri- 
cans. The Congress itself has set a ten-year 
goal of 26,000,000 units—but it will not be 
possible to come close to that goal unless 
the Congress provides the funds authorized 
by the 1968 Housing Act. As Secretary Romney 
told the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee earlier this year, “If the appropria- 
tions and contract authorizations we have 
requested are materially reduced, you may 
bank upon it that the result will be lost time, 
lost housing, and lost progress toward our 
national housing goal.” Moreover, the cuts 
in the appropriations for the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, as passed 
by the House of Representatives, are in direct 
opposition to the findings of a series of 
special commissions—the National Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders, the National Com- 
mission on Urban Problems (the so-called 
Douglas Commission), and the President's 
Committee on Urban Housing (the so-called 
Kaiser Commission). In all cases, these com- 
missions recommended an expanded national 
housing effort. Moreover, they urged that 
the Model Cities and urban renewal programs 
be funded at levels which permit these pro- 
grams to have a significant impact. 

Poverty and poor housing are closely re- 
lated. The poor and the disadvantaged live 
in substandard and overcrowded housing. 
Poor housing directly influences health, be- 
havior and attitudes. There is little doubt 
but that there is a growing gap between the 
housing status of the poor and the rest of 
society. We can no longer delay our efforts to 
bridge that gap. We must begin this year to 
meet the promises implicit in the Housing 
legislation which the Congress has enacted 
over the past few years. That can only be 
done if the Senate restores the cuts in HUD 
appropriations adopted by the House and 
only if the Congress adequately funds these 
crucial programs. 


THE DRAFT AND CAMPUS UNREST 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, many of my 
colleagues no doubt noticed in this 
morning’s Washington Post, an article 
by Dr. George Wald, entitled “Role of the 
Draft in Campus Unrest.” While I do not 
agree with many of his conclusions, I do 
concur that the two major sources of 
campus discontent are the Vietnam war 
and the draft. Dr. Wald, more than any- 
one else who has spoken out in recent 
months, seems to understand the student 
mood and frustration and has expressed 
it quite well. Regardless of whether we 
agree with all his views, Senators should 
be exposed to his great insight. It is for 
this reason that I now ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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ROLE OF THE Drarr In Campus UNREST 
(By George Wald) 


What is upsetting our campuses are the 
real and terrifyingly large and difficult prob- 
lems besetting our whole society. One of 
these has a special impact on the campus, 
That is the draft. 

Nothing now so poisons academic life in 
America as the draft. To draft about 400,000 
men each year, we keep about 5 million young 
men between the ages of 19 and 26 continu- 
ously on tenderhooks. And don’t think the 
young women aren't there, too! Our entire 
younger generation, students and even more 
nonstudents, is kept in a continuous state 
of insecurity and uncertainty, unable to plan 
their lives. 

But that is just the beginning of it. Many 
of the students now in the colleges hardly 
know why they're there. Some should take 
a year or two off; some should go and stay 
away. One of my students said to me in a 
recent class discussion. “Your course is one 
of the best I have had in a dying breed.” 
When I asked him what that meant, he said, 
“The trouble is that you tell us what you 
think and you know; whereas the important 
thing is for us to find out what we think and 
we know.” 

One wants to say to such a student, as to 
many others, “Fine! That’s much better! But 
if you don’t want to learn from us, why don’t 
you go away and do it on your own?” Do you 
know the answer?—the draft. 

Something more. I have now talked with 
several students at Harvard who tell me 
plainly that their primary aim is to close 
the university. As one of them put it: “We're 
going to close Harvard down; and when we 
get it the way we want it, we'll give it back 
to you.” 

This is a very small, though well organized 
and vocal group. If a student’s main purpose 
is to close the university, we may have to 
get rid of him. Why not? I'll tell you: it’s 
because General Hershey is watching, eager 
to draft just that person for just that reason, 
and send him to Vietnam. In expelling such 
a student the Harvard faculty must face the 
prospect of learning a few months later that 
we had condemned him to fight and perhaps 
die in a war that most of us reject. Just as 
worthy young men, perhaps much worthier, 
who are not students are exposed to those 
hazards all the time; but the Harvard faculty 
didn’t put them there. 

If Congress wants to do something quick 
and effective about campus disorders, that’s 
easy. Repeal the draft. 

A number of persons in and out of Con- 
gress and the Administration have lately 
voiced the thought that the student dis- 
orders are being fomented by a conspiracy. 

I am afraid that there really is a con- 
spiracy. It comes, not primarily from the 
Left, but from the Right, from the agencies 
of our own Government. 

About two months ago there was a small 
GI demonstration against the Vietnam war 
at Fort Jackson, S.C. Nine men were im- 
prisoned. Eight of them were held for court- 
martial; the ninth was immediately released, 
promoted in rank and commended. The Army 
had planted him in that GI organization, 
and as a plant he had promoted the dem- 
onstration, 

A few weeks ago a junior at the University 
of Illinois revealed that about a year before 
he had been recruited by the FBI to join 
SDS. In time he came to regret his role as 
informer, and quit; then on the advice of 
his dean and a psychiatrist, he broke the 
entire story to the press. 

This country is about as far from a revo- 
lution from the Left as can be. Left organiza- 
tions have almost negligible memberships, 
and they tend to fight one another more 
bitterly than they fight rightwing organiza- 
tions. Liberals worry about the John Birch 
Society and similar groups; but the SDS 
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doesn’t seem to be interested. It's too busy 
destroying the liberals. 

But revolution from the Right? That's very 
well organized, and coming closer all the 
time. In our country, its present disguise is 
Law and Order. 

It took centuries of blood, sweat and tears, 
first in Britain and then in our country too, 
to establish the safeguards of our institu- 
tions and our individual rights and freedoms 
that constitute law and order. 

Not much more than a year ago a wave 
of black rioting in the cities had so out- 
raged and frightened many people that con- 
siderable public support was rapidly build- 
ing up for an authoritarian (“Law and 
Order”) takeover of our country. We began 
to be told of the security troops, half a mil- 
lion of them, specially trained for riot duty 
in the cities; the tear gas and mace, the 
tanks, even the “detention”—not concentra- 
tion—camps being prepared for occupancy. 
That message seems to have hit the black 
community all over the country just in time. 
We have not had a big black riot in over a 
year. 

Now campus disorders are playing exactly 
the same role. The same forces are whoop- 
ing it up for drastic repressive action. Ac- 
tions and statements of radical student or- 
ganizations are becoming increasingly the 
provocation for more and more drastic po- 
lice and military responses, under emergency 
administration orders. Witness Governor 
Reagan’s immediate declaration of an ex- 
treme emergency and curfew in Berkeley. 

Watch out, my fellow Americans! Eyes 
right! The attack being mounted ostensibly 
against a few campus radicals is an attack 
upon you, and all that you hold dear. If the 
universities lose their freedom, so will you 
lose yours, 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, recent re- 
ports indicate that draft reform will not 
be considered until next year. I hope 
this is not the case. Many have expressed 
the opinion that campus unrest will be 
very great this coming fall unless efforts 
are made to improve conditions in Viet- 
nam and strides are made to reform our 
archaic Selective Service System. The 
President is making a valiant effort to 
bring the conflict in Vietnam to a satis- 
factory conclusion, but this is not 
enough. Draft reform is, or at least 
should be, a top priority item also. I sup- 
port the President’s proposal for draft 
reform with the goal of moving to an 
all-volunteer Army as soon as we con- 
clude the conflict in Vietnam. However, 
a good proposal is not enough. It must 
be enacted. I urge the Armed Services 
Committees in the House and Senate to 
begin hearings on this crucial matter as 
soon as possible. We must move with 
dispatch to reform and later terminate 
one of the most unjust and unpopular 
systems ever imposed upon our free 
society. 


NIXON ADMINISTRATION NASA 
BUDGET REQUEST TOO LOW 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President it 
is ironic that as the United States is on 
the threshold of one of the greatest scien- 
tific achievements of mankind—the land- 
ing of a man on the moon—the admin- 
istration wants to reduce the Federal 
Government’s financial commitment to 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. 

With this tremendous space venture 
coming up within days, with this opening 
up of the universe to man, we find the 
Bureau of the Budget in its April recom- 
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mendations still further slashing funds 
from NASA while at the same time going 
all out to obtain funds for a vast expense 
of questionable value as the ABM system. 

In the Johnson budget of January 
1969, NASA funds were requested of $3,- 
760,527,000. The Nixon administration 
cut this figure by $45 million. It asked 
for only $3,715,527,000 for NASA. The 
reduction by the Nixon budget requests 
pertain to some very vital NASA pro- 
grams, such as the Apollo application 
program and the planetary explorers 
project. A $45 million cut in the NASA 
budget is a drastic cut when you con- 
sider its overall effect upon the entire 
program. Many fail to realize the full 
scientific value of our space exploration 
in fields such as bioscience, physics, as- 
tronomy, communications, weather anal- 
ysis, and space medicine. The Nixon ad- 
ministration recommended a cut, for ex- 
ample, of $12 million from the bioscience 
activity, of $12 million for space tech- 
nology, and $20 million for tracking and 
data acquisition activities. 

We must question the priorities of the 
present administration. We must ask 
why we are called upon to spend more 
and more billions for ABM and more 
and more for a war in Vietnam while 
cutting back programs like NASA which 
advance not only the United States, but 
all mankind. 

The United States will be the first na- 
tion of this world to land a man on the 
moon because we had a President, John 
F. Kennedy, who committed us to this 
goal. We then had the determination to 
meet this goal. We appropriated the nec- 
essary money. 

But putting a man on the moon is not 
the end of our Nation’s space program. 
We must push on to new frontiers in 
space. We must keep our programs of 
research and development going full 
force, preparing for the next step. 

We cannot maintain our leadership in 
the exploration of space if we must cut 
back in our space programs to satisfy 
the demands of billions of our tax dollars 
for an ABM system, which many of the 
Nation’s leading scientists question, I 
hope we in the Senate will authorize and 
appropriate at least as much money as 
requested in the Johnson budget, because 
any dollar cut from the space program 
can result in severely adverse effects 
upon its overall goods. I say this is the 
least, the bare minimum we can do. But 
to do what our world leadership demands 
of us, I urge that a larger sum be appro- 
priated for NASA. 

Our space program, our help for the 
elderly, the sick, the poor, the schoolchil- 
dren—all of these must not be sacrificed 
for unwise ventures on which the money 
would actually be squandered, such as the 
ABM system. 


TV STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 
OF WEST VIRGINIA ON REDUC- 
TIONS IN THE FEDERAL BUDGET 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on June 13, 1969, I made a state- 
ment for television regarding proposed 
reductions in the Federal budget. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of that statement be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
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script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
REDUCTIONS IN THE FEDERAL BUDGET 

Inflation, and the increasing cost of living, 
must be brought under control. Federal 
spending is a major cause of inflation. I have, 
therefore, offered a proposal to cut nearly 
$2 billion out of the Federal budget for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1. Such programs as 
social security, veterans’ benefits, and other 
uncontrollable budgetary items would not be 
affected, But there are other costly programs 
which I believe to be unnecessary, and under 
my proposal Congress or the President would 
be required to make reductions in them, The 
squeeze is becoming unbearable. Action is 
necessary now to protect wage earners, busi- 
nessmen, persons on fixed or limited in- 
comes, and citizens in general. We cannot 
afford any further reduction in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 


DRAFT REFORM 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this 
week the Washington Post and the New 
York Times have both commented on 
the need to reform our selective service 
laws. 

The Post says reforms should be “re- 
garded as urgent business in both Houses 
of Congress.” 

The Times says we have a “moral ob- 
ligation” to guarantee that the draft is 
fair and predictable. 

With these sentiments I wholeheart- 
edly agree, as I have pointed out many 
times before here in this Chamber. It 
is an easy matter to criticize the cyni- 
cism many young Americans reveal, just 
as it is to criticize the unrest on our 
campuses. But we must not forget that 
much of this cynicism and unrest is 
fostered by our draft law—which was 
designed 30 years ago and is today a 
patchwork of inequities. 

We should act on draft reform soon, 
and I will continue to do what I can to 
see that we do. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
editorials be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 11, 1969] 
A MORAL OBLIGATION 

Two months ago in a special message, Pres- 
ident Nixon told Congress the Government 
had “a moral obligation” to reform the draft 
law to spread the risk of induction more 
equably among the nearly two million young 
men who become eligible for military serv- 
ice each year. 

As of today, there have been no hearings 
in either house on any draft legislation, al- 
though numerous proposals have been in- 
troduced. There are no hearings scheduled. 
The President has not yet sent details of his 
own plan to the House, nor is there any in- 
dication that he has even found a sponsor 
for a Nixon draft reform act in the Senate. 

The President and many members of Con- 
gress have preached a lot lately about the 
obligations of youth to the nation. When are 
they going to fulfill their own moral obli- 
gation to the millions of young men who are 
being victimized by a grossly unpredictable 
and unfair Selective Service System? 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 9, 
1969] 


LAGGING DRAFT REFORM 
The foot-dragging on Capitol Hill in regard 
to draft reform and the Administration’s 
seemingly lax attitude toward it are disap- 
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pointing. When the President sent his draft 
proposals to Congress a few weeks ago, they 
were described as interim changes designed 
to make the Selective Service less onerous 
while long-range plans to replace the draft 
are being worked out. Now the supposed in- 
terim relief measures are being treated as if 
they were long-range reforms to be consid- 
ered only in connection with renewal of the 
Selective Service Act in 1971. 

We can see no excuse for such delay. The 
weaknesses of the present system are a sub- 
stantial cause of unrest among young men 
of draft age. Many complain about the po- 
tential disruption of their lives by unfore- 
seeable draft calls that may come at any time 
from age 19 to 26. These men would have a 
much better opportunity to plan their 
schooling, their careers and their private lives 
if the period of their maximum liability 
could be shortened to one year, as both Presi- 
dent Nixon’s and Senator Kennedy’s plans 
recommend. There is no good reason to ask 
them to wait two years for such an obviously 
desirable change. 

We think that random selection of draftees 
would also diminish the feeling that the 
draft operates unfairly. Since the armed 
forces need fewer men than would be ex- 
posed to the draft at age 19 (plus deferred 
students who would have a year of maximum 
exposure to the draft at the end of their col- 
lege studies) selections from this group by 
lottery would keep favoritism and special 
privilege at a minimum. Here again the im- 
provement ought not to be something for 
legislators to ponder for two years but to 
put into effect at the earliest possible date. 

The Army too has an interest in prompt 
action on this bill because it would take 
younger men into the service at an age 
when they make better soldiers. 

If any action is to be taken this year, how- 
ever, the Administration will have to bestir 
itself far more than it has done to date. 
Some key legislators are complaining that 
they have not yet been supplied with in- 
formation as to how the proposed lottery 
would work. The Administration’s bill has 
not even been introduced in the Senate for 
want of a sponsor on the Armed Services 
Committee. This suggests a critical lack of 
follow-up work at the White House. 

When these reforms were recommended a 
few weeks ago this newspaper said that they 
“ought to be regarded as urgent business 
in both houses of Congress.” We still think 
so. But something more than wishful think- 
ing at the White House and apparent dis- 
interest on Capitol Hill will be necessary if 
anything is to be done before the present 
legislation expires. 


BOYCOTT OF CALIFORNIA TABLE 
GRAPES 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, Cali- 
fornia State Senator John L. Harmer 
recently spoke before the Roanoke Val- 
ley Industrial Association and in his 
remarks discussed the boycott of Cali- 
fornia table grapes which has attracted 
so much national attention. 

Senator Harmer is vice chairman of 
the California State Senate Committee 
on Labor and Social Welfare and in 
this capacity he has extensively re- 
searched the activities of those who are 
attempting to unionize the grape work- 
ers and the conditions of the workers in 
the fields. 

I believe that his speech will be very 
beneficial in correcting some miscon- 
ceptions and I ask unanimous consent 
that his remarks be printed at this point 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 
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ADDRESS BY CALIFORNIA STATE SENATOR 
JOHN L., HARMER 


I appreciate this opportunity to review with 
you some of the facts as I know them to be 
regarding this great phenomena of the 
1960’s—a nationwide boycott of a basic prod- 
uct of our largest state. Since the 1930's, no 
single movement in the history of organized 
labor has so captured the interest and con- 
cern of the Nation as has the Grape Boycott. 

Today in any number of cities from coast 
to coast, one will find students passing out 
leaflets in front of grocery stores in which it 
is alleged that the California farm worker is 
the helpless victim of exploitation by the all 
powerful growers. In those same cities on 
Sunday, ministers of various churches will 
call upon their congregations to join in a 
boycott of the California grape because of 
the “hideously low wages and inhuman work- 
ing conditions” surrounding the California 
farm worker. Labor organizations from one 
part of the country to the other have called 
upon their members to boycott the Califor- 
nia grape and any stores which sell the same 
because of the “oppressive way in which the 
growers have suppressed the strike of the 
California farm worker.” 

That is quite a combination of power: stu- 
dents, ministers and organized labor all work- 
ing together to “save” the California farm 
worker from the “exploitation and oppres- 
sion” of the growers. 

The Boycott has included more than just 
the passing out of leaflets or the insertion 
in the local bulletin of a church an appeal 
to join the Boycott. The Boycott has taken 
on some very nasty aspects and some very 
violent ones. Several of the largest chain 
stores in the Nation have been the victims 
of extensive property damage, willful destruc- 
tion of goods and produce within their stores, 
thinly veiled threats against their managers 
and employees, and the presence of numer- 
ous ill-informed individuals on their prem- 
ises who fill shopping carts with extremely 
perishable items and then walk away to 
leave them in the middle of the store aisle. 

In California’s fields many workers and 
their families have been the victims of vio- 
lence by the frustrated proponents of the so- 
called strike—frustrated because there has 
never been a strike by the actual farm 
workers. 

To one who has been to the grape vine- 
yards of California, who has talked with the 
workers, looked at the pay records of the 
growers, observed first hand the living con- 
ditions of the farm workers in their homes 
and at the grower’s camps, it becomes even 
more phenomenal that such a fantastic de- 
gree of support could be given to a movement 
which is so completely founded in misrep- 
resentation and falsehood. 

The misrepresentations surrounding the 
Boycott originate with one man who has 
been carefully developed into a living myth. 
This man’s name is Cesar Chavez. Chavez 
has been the carefully trained and disci- 
plined student of the great master of revolu- 
tionary movements in America—Mr. Sol 
Alinsky, head of the Industrial Areas 
Foundation of Chicago. Mr. Alinsky accord- 
ing to his own words is a “doctrinaire Social- 
ist” of the classical type. You have to mark 
him as one of the most powerful men in 
America today, a power that is seldom pub- 
licly recognized or acknowledged. 

Some historical background is necessary. 
Cesar Chavez has never been a grape worker 
himself or even a farm worker for any ex- 
tended period of time. He worked briefly in 
the citrus flelds outside of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, where he was “discovered” and 
brought under the influence of Alinsky by 
one Fred Ross, head of what is known as the 
Community Services Organization for the 
West Coast. 

Ross in Chavez a potentially 
effective and articulate organizer of the 
large Mexican-American population of 
California. According to Chavez, he first 
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met Ross and went to work for him 
in 1952, For many years Chavez was care- 
fully trained in all of the significant 
mechanics of leading a successful social 
revolution. He was taught how to mobilize 
large groups of people, how to propagandize 
effectively, how to use the mass media, and 
how to enlist the support of misguided and 
uninformed zealots who would blindly cham- 
pion any cause by which they could convince 
themselves they were “doing good.” 

Thus it was after a decade of preparation 
that Chavez was placed in the Delano area to 
lead what was originally a social reform 
movement. Delano was chosen because it had 
a stable and non-migrant base of Mexican- 
American farm workers. Chavez assumed he 
would be able to form the core group of what 
was to be a Statewide organization of the 
Mexican-Americans. 

I emphasize this point that originally 
Chavez was neither a labor leader nor seek- 
ing to benefit the poor itinerant farm 
worker. Chavez and his superiors were oppor- 
tunists seeking for a group of people whom 
they could bring into a cohesive base of sup- 
port from which they could launch a social 
revolution. That is why they chose Delano. 
It had a large group of stable non-migrant 
workers. 

Early in Chavez’ efforts, the pretense of 
a “strike” of the farm workers became nec- 
essary in the hope that it would provide a 
rallying point for the hopefully “dissatis- 
fied, frustrated, and victimized” farm work- 
ers. To this day there has never been a strike 
by the workers in California. 

Chavez called his organization the National 
Farm Workers Association—a rather imagi- 
native title for the rag-tag group of non-farm 
worker roustabouts and troublemakers that 
he gathered to work with him. Eventually 
he united with a group called the Agricul- 
tural Workers Organizing Committee, pri- 
marily a Philipino-American organization. 
The two combined to become the United 
Farm Workers Organizing Committee. Cha- 
vez and his UFWOC organization became 
dominated by the AFL-CIO simply because 
of the massive amounts of financial assist- 
ance the AFL-CIO put into the organization, 

Sol Alinsky, under whose tutelage Chavez 
was groomed, once wrote that the secret to 
any successful social reform movement (the 
phrase used to describe what the Socialists 
mean when they talk about the revolutionary 
socializing of the United States), would be 
to utilize the active support of America’s 
churches and the power of organized labor. 
Alinsky noted that the combination of the 
dignity of the church and the financial and 
human resources of the labor movement 
would provide the base for a true revolution 
throughout the country. 

Chavez has effectively applied the concepts 
taught him by Alinsky in the mobilization 
of church and labor in support of the boy- 
cott. 

While Chavez and his original team of 
cohorts are kept functioning in the matter 
of providing propaganda for the boycott, the 
true organizational control of the Union 
itself and the boycott activity rests with a 
long-time lieutenant of Walter Reuther, Mr. 
William Kirshner. Bill Kirshner is a very 
brilliant technician in the field of labor orga- 
nization and has for some time been direct- 
ing the affairs of UFWOC. 

The critical factors for our consideration, 
however, are not the internal operation or 
even the personalities of the boycott move- 
ment but rather the merits of the allega- 
tions being made concerning the farm work- 
ers, the conditions of their employment and 
the circumstances of their lives. Because 
of the vastly conflicting stories that were 
coming out of the farm area, I decided to per- 
sonally visit the Delano-Bakersfield and San 
Joaquin Valley farm areas to see for myself 
what was really happening to the farm 
worker. Because Chavez had headquartered 
himself in Delano I chose to go there first. 
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I might add that I did not go in my capac- 
ity as a senator. I went to the area unan- 
nounced and spent several days talking with 
farm workers, growers and others who had 
reason to be involved. 

Particularly revealing were the conversa- 
tions with the workers themselves. Once 
their confidence had been won and they were 
willing to chat with me it became obvious 
that they despised Chavez. A review of the 
facts and the data that were obtained 
through these visits revealed the following: 

1. The California farm worker is the high- 
est paid agricultural worker in the United 
States and the world. His base wage is $1.70 
an hour according to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Adding to that the incentive pay 
that he gets, it is not uncommon to find 
many workers averaging better than $3.50 
to $4.00 an hour during three to five months 
of the year and $1.80 to $2.50 an hour during 
the non-harvest season. 

2. The California farm worker is not an 
itinerant migrant. Over 90% of the workers 
employed on the farms in the Delano-Bakers- 
field area live within the immediate area in 
their own homes which they either own or 
rent. The best estimates available from au- 
thoritative sources indicate that less than 3% 
of the farm workers are truly migrants in the 
sense that they move from place to place 
following the crops. 

8. The working conditions and the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the employment of 
the workers were beyond reproach, and ex- 
celled in almost every way the living condi- 
tions and working circumstances of farm 
workers anywhere in the Nation. 

4. The California farm worker is covered 
by more State legislation protecting him from 
exploitation, coercion and danger to his 


health and welfare than any other farm 
worker in the Nation. California has enacted 
nine of ten possible agricultural worker pro- 


tection laws. No other state in the Nation 
comes close to that number. 

Most interesting was the fact that the 
workers themselves revealed that there had 
never been a strike, Never once has a grower 
failed to be able to have an ample number 
of workers in his field ready to work and 
harvest. Never once have the workers who 
live in the area involved themselves in the 
strike or in support of Chavez. In fact, it is 
obvious that they despise Chavez, looking 
upon him as an opportunist who seeks to use 
them for his own goals. 

One of the most poignant examples of this 
was @ worker picnic which I attended in 
Delano. Over 2500 farm workers came to 
demonstrate their opposition to Chavez and 
their determination not to be forced into ac- 
cepting his union. After the ceremonies were 
finished, I was surrounded by a number of 
these people, and as they were talking to me, 
one of them asked, “Why doesn’t someone 
tell our side of the story? Why doesn’t some- 
one speak up for us and point out that 
Chavez is only trying to use us? He is destroy- 
ing our jobs, forcing the growers to search 
for other crops, and before long, there will 
be no jobs. Why doesn't someone tell our 
story?” 

“Chavez is the opportunist—Chavez is the 
oppressor—Chavez is the source of our 
troubles, not the growers,” was the message 
that time and time again the workers gave 
to me. 

One thing is certain, After numerous visits 
to the fields, it was obvious that indeed there 
had been no oppression, no exploitation, and 
that the allegations against the growers being 
repeated so widely by everyone from the 
mass media and the clergy to the misguided 
students had no foundation in fact. 

Perhaps a vivid example of this is the 
mythical “poor Juanita.” Who is poor 
Juanita? “Poor Juanita” is a little Mexican- 
American girl who sits plaintively on the 
side of an old bedstead and who becomes 
the symbol of Chavez and his propaganda 
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ministry in illustrating the alleged exploita- 
tion of the workers. “Poor Juanita” sup- 
posedly is seven years old and is at home tak- 
ing care of her little brother so that her 
mother and father can work in the fields for 
less than $1.00 an hour. 

One of the “itinerant ministry” who has 
climbed aboard the Chavez band wagon was 
challenged to produce “Poor Juanita” and to 
produce her family and to show that they 
had ever worked for any grower anywhere in 
California. The challenge included an offer 
to give the family the challenger’s salary for 
& year. Needless to say, he did not lose the 
year’s salary, and no production was made. 

There are obviously poor people in the 
rural areas of California. There are obvious- 
ly people whose lives are less than they 
would like them to be, but the existence of 
these people has no demonstrable relation- 
ship to the growers and/or to the California 
agricultural industry. Those who work are 
the highest paid, the best housed, and the 
best fed farm workers in the world. 

I might point out that one of the more 
absurd contradictions in the boycott propa- 
ganda is the constant reference that is made 
to the income of the California farm worker 
family. California's extremely liberal welfare 
laws and Medi-Cal program would provide a 
family with a basic standard of living well 
in excess of $3,000 a year. Medical care would 
be rendered for all members of the family 
covering their total health needs. Yet the as- 
sertion is constantly being made that many 
a worker family has an annual income of less 
than $2,000 in exchange for 12 to 15 hours a 
day of work in the fields by both parents and 
the children. 

One need only drive past the vineyards 
where the workers are engaged in picking 
and see the late model cars that they have 
driven from their homes to the fields where 
they are working to realize the absurdity 
of many of the assertions made about their 
lives. 

The question is then, “How can such a 
phenomena exist as the nationwide mania 
for boycotting the California grape because 
of the alleged oppression, and exploitation of 
the California farm worker?” The answer is 
really a complex story and one that we have 
already alluded to. Chavez was trained to 
lead a social movement, and the grape boy- 
cott is really a combination of a social-labor 
movement with a deep emotional appeal. It 
is a combination of Alinsky’s methods for 
revolution and at the same time, the expertise 
and financial muscle of organized labor. 

A combination of three factors has brought 
us to our present situation. First of all, you 
remember that there has never been a strike, 
and so the growers were never threatened in 
their fields with the loss of their crops. Work- 
ers have always been there and always been 
actively engaged in harvesting the crop. Until 
this year, the Boycott has not really notice- 
ably damaged their marketing. However, it 
has now become apparent that the Boycott 
is, in fact, adversely affecting sales. So it was 
just recently that the grower really received 
the incentive to tell his side of the story. 
Until now he could complacently ignore the 
outlandish misrepresentations that were 
being made by the Boycott group—even 
though he could not comprehend how any- 
body could believe them. 

Second, the mass media have aided and 
abetted the boycott situation by publishing 
the propaganda and allegations of Chavez 
without confirming the truthfulness or falsi- 
ty of these claims. This willingness of the 
mass media to give broad publicity to the 
boycott group has been effectuated not only 
by Alinsky'’s methods but also by the fact 
that political opportunists have identified 
themselves with Chavez. 

The third and final factor involved in the 
success Of the boycott has been the willing- 
ness of organized labor and the churches of 
the country to give their muscle and their 
dignity to these misrepresentations without 
any concern about what the true facts may 
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be. The net effect has been that a large seg- 
ment of the population have been told by 
ordinarily respectable and authoritative 
sources a great deal of untruth which has 
made them willing to support the Boycott. 

It has been interesting that a number of 
Tesponsible government officials—including 
the Mayor of Vancouver, British Columbia, 
among others, have come and spent two and 
three days in the Delano-Bakersfield area at- 
tempting to learn the truth. The Mayor of 
Vancouver asserted after spending three days 
intensively looking at the situation that in 
his opinion, Chavez was a fraud, and the 
California farm workers’ circumstances were 
nowhere near that which had been repre- 
sented and certainly not such as would jus- 
tify a support of the Boycott. This type of 
visit and statement has not been given the 
same coverage by the mass media as were 
the efforts of the Brothers Kennedy to use 
Chavez, 

Perhaps an additional factor should be 
noted in the success of the Boycott. Chavez 
last year filed with the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor a report in which he noted the 
receipt of $684,000 in contributions for the 
support of the Boycott alone. When one has 
nearly $700,000 to sell a story nationwide, it 
is not that difficult to do a pretty effective 
job. The growers amassed nowhere near that 
sum of money to use in telling their side of 
the story, and, of course, the workers them- 
selves—the most critical group here—have 
had only one lonely voice speaking for 
them—an individual named Jose Mendoza. 

Mr. Mendoza headed an organization born 
out of the frustration of the workers in find- 
ing that no one was telling their side of the 
story. His group was called the Agricultural 
Workers’ Freedom to Work Association, The 
farm workers demonstrated their overwhelm- 
ing support of Mendoza whenever they were 
publicly able to do so. Mendoza did speak 
throughout the Country and received some 
amount of press coverage by what he said. 
However, no one of national reputation has 
re Arpanet bing as the Kennedy’s did 

avez. Mendoza has been a 
ar aa lonely voice in 

Chavez’ merches, which have been debacles 
of the worst type and a matter of great 
disdain by the legitimate farm worker, have 
received nationwide coverage. His alleged fast 
(which one of his closer associates said was 
completely phoney and that he often times 
received food during the period of the fast) 
was another matter of national intensive 
coverage. 

All of these things have been calculated 
to arouse the idealistic crusading element in 
our society who have made themselves a 
part of this fraud upon the public and in 
such & way as to create grave concerns now 
for the future of the agricultural industry 
of California. 

The fruits of Chavez’ efforts have been lies, 
violence, deceit, and fraud, and the prob- 
able loss of thousands of jobs for innocent 
victims of his ambitions. Hardly the qualities 
of the “Saint” Chavez is portrayed tc be by 
the adulating mass media. 

The Boycott is well organized and financed. 
It has hurt the grower, the worker who is 
the innocent victim of Chavez’ opportunism, 
and of course, finally, the consumer, Not 
only has the Boycott caused the price of 
grapes to increase, but of course the quality 
of grapes available has been substantially 
reduced as those stores which have fallen 
victims to the Boycott have sought out alter- 
native and invariably inferior sources. 

Paradoxically, the effect of the boycott 
has been to provide a market for grapes har- 
vested by workers in South America, who 
do in fact, live under the conditions and 
work for wages alleged by the promoters of 
the boycott to be true in California. Ap- 
parently supporting “oppressive exploita- 
tion” in other countries does not bother 
the boycott advocates. There are some things 
that need to be done immediately. First of 
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all, we need to obtain some legislative 
changes which will take the capacity to wage 
such a boycott out of the hands of any- 
one. Because of the provisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act excluding agri- 
cultural workers and products from its cov- 
erage, the Department of Labor and the 
NLRB have declined to assert any jurisdic- 
tion to prevent the use of the boycott— 
even though a boycott per se is unlawful 
under the Act 

Since agriculture is my State's number 
one industry, this, of course, portends a 
fantastic and very serious problem for the 
State of California. 

Many states including my own need to 
enact anti secondary boycott statutes that 
will be both meaningful and effective. We 
have such a bill under consideration in the 
California Senate now. 

Most importantly, we need to be more 
effective in getting the right type of informa- 
tion—the truth—to the people. To their 
great credit, a number of chain stores have 
not only refused to be intimidated by the 
Boycott but have on their own initiative 
undertaken advertising campaigns by which 
they inform the public of the true facts and 
circumstances surrounding the boycott. They 
did so not as advocates but simply to dis- 
claim responsibility for the effects of the 
Boycott and to point out the patent unfair- 
ness of involving these stores in a situation 
for which they were not responsible. 

Finally and most importantly, someone 
needs to speak for the workers. The mass 
media, without the artificial attraction of 
political opportunists, needs to assume the 
responsibility to give equal time and con- 
sideration to their side of the story. 

If Chavez is allowed to succeed, if the 
Boycott achieves its purpose, ten thousand 
workers in the San Joaquin Valley and many 
other thousands in California will be brought 
under the power of a man and a union 
whom they despise, for whom they have 
complete contempt and with whom they 
want no association. They will be brought 
within the power of that union not because 
of anything they asked or did, but because 
the public was deluded by blatant propa- 
gandizing into forcing it upon them for 
“their own welfare and benefit”. 

It is this danger perhaps above all others 
that mandates that we move quickly and 
effectively to protect the workers and the 
consumers from this type of economic co- 
ercion and oppression. 

I plead with you to use the offices of your 
Association and your own vast economic 
power to carry this message to all the people 
whom you serve, whom you employ, and 
with whom deal. What is being done to 
the growers of California can be done to 
your state, to your industry as well as to 
ours. The growing, shipping, processing and 
packaging of food is not limited to Califor- 
nia, but all of it, theoretically, could be 
outside the purview of the National Labor 
Relations Act as it has been interpreted by 
the NLRB and the Department of Labor. The 
power to control the vital progress of food 
to our economy would be an economic power 
at the Nation’s throat which would be uncon- 
scionable indeed. 

We have nothing to be afraid of in terms 
of a confrontation with the proponents of 
the Boycott. Based entirely on facts, in each 
and every instance we can prevail. Our en- 
emy is the ignorant, the well meaning, the 
misguided individual who on the basis of the 
misrepresentations and inflaming propa- 
ganda uses his time and means to coerce and 
oppress the worker into the acceptance of a 
union which seeks only to use him to domi- 
nate his life and to provide him with no real 
benefit. 

I have every confidence that in the Ameri- 
can system, the right will prevail. I have 
every assurance that given time for the grow- 
ers and the workers to effectively tell their 
story, Chavez will be thoroughly repudiated 
and his movement will not succeed. I fer- 
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vently hope and plead that you will join us 
in seeing that that is the end that will be 
written to this unbelievable story. 

Thank you very much. 


BIBLE TRANSLATION DAY 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, yester- 
day the senior Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris) introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 135, a joint resolution to 
authorize the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating September 30, 1969, 
as “Bible Translation Day.” 

Inadvertently, the list of cosponsors 
was omitted. He has asked me to an- 
nounce that Senators Curtis, Ervin, and 
myself join him in cosponsorship of this 
resolution. 

I have profound respect for the work 
being done by the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics and its related organization, 
the Wycliffe Bible Translators. Both 
groups have had enormous impact on 
developing nations, and the value of their 
work is of immeasurable benefits in the 
establishing of good relations with these 
countries. Recently an excellent article 
concerning the activities of these groups 
apeared in the New York Times. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Expert LINGUIST SPREADS THE WORD WITH 
MISSIONARY ZEAL 


(By Israel Shenker) 


STANFORD, Cauir.—In “My Fair Lady,” Prof. 
Henry Higgins taught a primitive Cockney 
named Eliza Doolittle to speak correctly. 
Prof. Kenneth L. Pike of the University of 
Michigan has taken the whole world of prim- 
itive tribes for his province, and he is trying 
to understand what they say. 

He wants to give their languages a written 
form and printed materials—above all, the 
Bible. 

An unusual amalgam of scholastic and 
divine, Professor Pike is an authority on lin- 
guistics and one of the most zealous of 
missionaries. 

As he explained in an interview here at 
the Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havorial Sciences, where he has been spend- 
ing the last year, the linguistic-missionary 
work is carried on by two organizations with 
interlocking directorates: the Summer In- 
stitute of Linguistics, and the Wycliffe Bible 
Translators, Inc. 


500 STUDENTS A SUMMER 


Professor Pike is president of the 35-year- 
old institute—which holds courses each 
summer for a total of about 500 students at 
the Universities of Oklahoma, Washington 
and North Dakota, and in four foreign coun- 
tries. 

Graduates, who often continue as mem- 
bers of the Wycliffe group, constitute the 
corporation, based in Santa Ana, Calif. Their 
work is sustained by their personal funds 
and by donations from church groups and 
others. 

Named to honor John Wycliffe, who first 
translated Old and New Testaments into that 
primitive language called English, the cor- 
poration began as a single man—William 
Cameron Townsend, a self-trained linguist 
who communicated his fervor to others. 

“We recruit for motive,” said Professor 
Pike, “and the first has to be religious motive. 

“We're starting on the assumption that 
God is very much there, and very much run- 
ning things in a way we don’t understand. 
He’s the boss, and He wants us to use our 
abilities. Among these abilities are intellec- 
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tual pursuits, and among these intellectual 
pursuits is the study of language.” 


SOUNDS STUDIED 


For the study of languages, in the begin- 
ning is not only the Word, but also the 
sound. As Professor Pike put it: “The sounds 
we speak are those we make by moving some- 
thing above the thorax—lips, tongue, soft 
palate, vocal chords, and once in awhile 
something else in the back of the throat. 

“In Asia, a belch—rattling the mouth of 
the esophagus—expresses appreciation, as for 
a good dinner. I included belches in my book 
of sounds, and I tried to learn belch talk. 

“My ‘Phonetics,’ published in 1943, was an 
attempt to exhaust all sounds the human 
voice could make except whistles and trills, 
which my technique couldn't include.” (Pro- 
fessor Pike has nothing against whistles— 
he has even whistled up a Cheyenne con- 
versation with modulations on a sliding 
tube.) 

“With sounds you can produce an infinite 
variety,” he said. “Take ‘eee.’ Talk through 
your tongue and it doubles the number of 
sounds, double up your tongue and there are 
more, talk through your nose—still more. 
Eventually, repeating this procedure with 
other sounds, you get several million alto- 
gether.” 

In Mazatec, a Mexican tribal language, 
“father,” “devil,” and “Lord” sound won- 
drously alike; in Guatemala’s Cakchiquel, 
“our Saviour” and “a deceiver” are hard to 
tell apart. 

Mexico's Mixtec, one of many tongues 
which Professor Pike set out to scale, had 
pitfalls galore. The sound “chaa” had dif- 
ferent meanings depending on its pitch: it 
could signify “come,” “man,” and “will you 
smoke a cigarette?” When the pitch was less 
than perfect, the result could be blasphemy, 
as in Matthew, VIII, 7: “And Jesus said 
unto him, I will come and heal him.” 

From the millions of sounds available, 
Professor Pike drew up a list of 300 to help 
train lnguist-missionaries, In 25 years of 
practicing and preaching, he has found only 
about five sounds not included in his 300. 

“One of them we encountered in Africa,” 
he said. “You take the lower lip and flip it 
against the upper.” 

From simple sounds it is a hop, lip and 
jump to deeper knowledge. “After we've got 
the students aware of the kinds of sounds 
they may meet,” said Professor Pike, “it’s up 
to them to write these sounds down in a 
crude approximation. But then they don’t 
know what’s important and what’s not im- 
portant in what they’ve heard. 

“Our problem is that we must train stu- 
dents for languages which they don’t know, 
which no one else knows, and for which 
there are no teachers. 

The linguist-missionaries must be capable 
of handling not only sounds and grammar, 
but also dramatic form. With the Baribas 
of Dahomey, the third person is used for 
introductions, the first person for action. 

But the choice of person also depends on 
who is hero, who villain. Person-to-person 
niceties help in translating lines such as: 
“Jesus said, ‘No one can come to the Father 
but through Me’” or (perhaps) “Jesus said 
that no one can go to the Father but 
through him.” 


ANTHROPOLOGY IMPORTANT 


Bible translators have to appreciate an- 
thropology as well. It is essential, for ex- 
ample, to know that the Mnong Rolom peo- 
ple of Vietnam, if they are still there, con- 
sider the ear not only a hearing instrument, 
but also the seat of memory and emotion. 

The institutes give students two summers’ 
work in linguistics, and then three months 
of training in primitive living at a jungle 
camp, 

“When we turn our people loose in the 
jungle on a language,” noted Professor Pike, 
“they often get started all right, and then 
run into problems. At this point I come into 
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the picture. I often work on 20 languages at 
once, and think of it as code-cracking. 

“Though we have 2,000 people for 440 
languages, they aren’t all Ph.D.’s in lin- 
guistics—there aren't that many in the 
world. Even if there were, they wouldn’t 
want to live in the jungle for 20 years.” 

LANGUAGES ON 5 CONTINENTS 

Wycliife-Institute men have dealt with 
tribal languages in 18 countries on five con- 
tinents. In the most recent institute bibliog- 
raphy of work by its members, subjects range 
from the parochial “Tonomechanics of 
Northern Tepehuan” to popular (“The 
snake that gives money: a Totonac myth”) 
to pedagogic (“Tiilpmayamoonawi naowa 
kapma gavat yiba vat’—"How the coconut 
tree and sago tree came to grow in different 
places”). 

Languages run the gamut, from such ob- 
scure families as Enga-Huli-Pole-Wiru to 
such little-exercised tongues as Amarakaeri, 
Dogrib, and Izi—which is not as simple as it 
sounds. 

To help decipher this complex mix, Pro- 
fessor Pike leaves Michigan every third year 
to work abroad, where missionaries deal also 
with classic matters such as health, schools 
and preaching. He points out that primitive 
peoples who come into contact with modern 
civilizations often lose hope and—as he put 
it—“disintegrate morally.” 

“If we can get the Bible to them in their 
language,” he insisted, “and get them to try 
to read it, and take it as a source of hope 
and courage, they may be able to survive the 
transition.” 

Wycliffe-Institute men have put out eight 
New Testaments in as many primitive lan- 
guages, and at least a gospel in about 130 
additional tongues. There are about 2,000 
languages to go. Translating the New Testa- 
ment into any one of them usually takes 
about 15 years. A gospel can be rushed into 
print after a mere five years of tribal living. 


THE SENIOR AMERICANS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in the 
United States today 19 million of our 
citizens are 65 or older. Of these, 40 
percent are poor or near poor. Five mil- 
lion fall below the poverty line. 

All our senior citizens, Mr. Presi- 
dent, merit our strong interest and con- 
cern. We have an obligation to recognize 
and try to meet the needs of persons 
who have contributed most of a lifetime 
and are now in their later years. And we 
have an opportunity to benefit from their 
experience and dedication and talent and 
wisdom, 

One of the important Federal pro- 
grams for senior citizens is the Older 
Americans Act. It provides support to 
help strengthen State and local agencies 
for the elderly. It gives assistance to 
new and expanded programs to meet the 
needs of older citizens and utilize their 
abilities. It encourages further research 
on how most effectively to serve our sen- 
ior citizens. And it supports training of 
professional personnel in special prob- 
lems of the aging. 

I am pleased that earlier today the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
unanimously voted to order reported 
H.R. 11235, to extend and expand the 
Older Americans Act. New provisions 
include a volunteer program to recruit 
and use the elderly for community proj- 
ects, and transfer of the foster grand- 
parents program to the Administration 
on Aging, in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. I hope that the 
full Senate will act favorably and soon. 
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Last Tuesday the Washington Post 
carried an editorial discussing the im- 
portance of the Older Americans Act and 
the need for adequate funding. I feel 
that the editorial captures well the im- 
portance of the act, and I am sure that 
it will be of interest to my colleagues 
who may not have seen it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial, entitled “The 
Senior Americans,” which appeared in 
the Washington Post on July 8, 1969, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SENIOR AMERICANS 


In a country where youth, sex, speed and 
beauty are glorified almost to the point of 
liturgy, it is small wonder that 19 million 
older people are often kept out of sight and 
out of touch. A small wonder but a large 
disgrace. 

The Older Americans Act of 1965, and its 
later amendments, was an attempt at meet- 
ing the rights and needs of the elderly, 40 
per cent of whom are poor or near-poor. 
As far as they went, programs generated by 
the Act were effective: over 1000 community 
projects were funded through the Title III 
programs, serving over 660,000 older persons 
in such things as home health aide services 
to paid part-time jobs. Nevertheless, in FY 
1969, only $1.10 was spent per senior citizen, 
with $1.41 the appropriation for this year. 

In mid-June, the House, led by John 
Brademas and Ogden Reid, approved an 
authorization of $62 million for FY "70. De- 
spite this, the Nixon Administration appears 
determined to stand firm with its niggardly 
$28.3 million budget request for the pro- 
gram’s continuation. It is tempting for pol- 
iticians to feel that they can get away with 
short-changing the old: many are too worn 
or weak to fight back; they have no lobby to 
speak of and less prospect of an opportunity 
for future political reprisal. 

But the Nation needs the elderly. The Fos- 
ter Grandparents program alone has used 
the talents and energy of 4000 older people 
who, on a small stipend, are matched on 
& personal basis of service with 8000 or- 
phaned and disturbed children. If this sim- 
ple idea of matching the leisure time of the 
old with the special needs of the very young 
has worked for 4000 old people why can’t it 
be done with 40,000 or 400,000? 

The answer, or at least the political an- 
swer, is lack of funds. Yet in recruiting the 
elderly for community projects, massive 
funds are not necessarily needed. For exam- 
ple, the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee adopted the Retired Senior Volunteer 
Program (called RSVP) which requires only 
$5 million—money that will be returned 
many times over in services rendered by 
the elderly. 

The Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee will shortly consider new amend- 
ments to the Older Americans Act, and will 
likely see the need for an authorization 
figure equal to the House’s $62 million. It 
is not too late for the Administration to go 
beyond its $28.3 million sum and begin 
recognizing that 19 million older Americans 
have not just rights and needs to be met, 
but contributions of talent and wisdom to 
be made. 


TV STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 
OF WEST VIRGINIA ON THE BU- 
REAU OF MINES BUDGET 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on June 9, 1969, I made a state- 
ment for television regarding the Bureau 
of Mines budget. 

Task unanimous consent that the tran- 
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script of that statement be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

BUREAU or MINES BUDGET 

Through the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, of which I am Chairman, I have been 
able to add three quarters of a million dol- 
lars to the Bureau of Mines budget for three 
items of utmost importance to West Vir- 
ginia. One of these is a mine health and 
safety institute which could provide highly- 
specialized, long term training for mine in- 
spectors, engineers, and laboratory research 
technicians. National attention has been 
focused on mine health and safety prob- 
lems and I believe that the need for such 
an institute is very evident. The other two 
items which I have been able to place in the 
Bureau of Mines budget were money for the 
immediate hiring of additional federal mine 
inspectors, and money for a research program 
to develop effective methods for suppression 
and control of mine dust. I intend to do my 
utmost to see that these programs become 
a reality. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before 
the Senator from Nebraska is recognized, 
the Chair informs the Senate that at the 
hour of 1 o’clock the unfinished business 
will be laid before the Senate. The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska will then be recog- 
nized again, after which the Chair will 
recognize the Senator from Texas. 

The Senator from Nebraska is 
recognized. 


ILLEGAL ELECTRONIC EAVESDROP- 
PING IN THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, today I 
am going to disclose, with proof, the ex- 
istence of illegal electronic eavesdrop- 
ping in at least one large Government 
agency. There is added evidence that this 
same electronic snooping is going on in 
other agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

This malodorous practice started un- 
der the previous administration and was 
so widespread that it has been impossible 
to root out in the 6 months that the 
Nixon administration has been in office. 
I hope my disclosures today will speed 
the process. 

I think it is a fair statement that a 
Federal agency cannot, without notify- 
ing either employee or caller, listen in on 
telephone conversations where national 
security is not involved. To do so, I be- 
lieve, is a violation of law. 

Seven States—California, Illinois, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Nevada, New 
York, and Oregon—prohibit surrepti- 
tious eavesdropping by mechanical or 
electronic device. 

Thirty-six States prohibit the specific 
type of eavesdropping known as wire- 
tapping. 

And Congress itself, in the enactment 
of title III of the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968, outlawed 
all wiretapping and electronic eaves- 
dropping other than that occurring 
within certain tightly drawn instances 
involving suspected organized criminal 
activity or the national security. In cases 
involving suspected syndicate crime, lis- 
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tening devices can be used only with 
court permission. Even in emergencies, 
court permission must be obtained with- 
in 48 hours or the listening device and 
its use are illegal. 

Yet, I have here such a device, taken 
within the past few weeks from a tele- 
phone at a major Government agency. It 
was brought to my attention by a Gov- 
ernment official whose own telephone 
was being monitored illegally. I have 
sworn affidavits from him recounting the 
whole story. But for his honest courage 
we would know nothing of this illegal 
activity. 

The agency in question is the General 
Services Administration. I have already 
discussed this case with Administrator 
Robert Kunzig of GSA. He is entirely in 
agreement with me as to the illegality 
and impropriety of such electronic 
eavesdropping. 

In fact, Mr. Kunzig, when he heard 
about the use of “snooper button” tele- 
phones and monitoring systems within 
GSA, was shocked. This was shortly after 
he became Administrator. He at once— 
on May 6—issued orders forbidding this 
practice which is both questionable as to 
ethics and illegal by law. 

Someone in GSA apparently did not 
feel compelled to abide by the Adminis- 
trator’s orders. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
actual discovery of the device I have here 
was made over a month after Mr. Kun- 
zig’s order prohibiting the use of what 
he termed “telephone monitoring.” I 
further call attention to the fact that 
these devices were installed and in use 
prior to Mr. Kunzig’s appointment as 
Administrator. 

What I intend to do today is recount 
for you the shameful story in a straight- 
forward and factual a manner as pos- 
sible. 

This Federal employee, a well- 
educated, responsible, professional per- 
son and, incidentally, highly knowledge- 
able in the field of electronics, states that 
many months ago—long before Mr. 
Kunzig took over under the Nixon ad- 
ministration—he became aware of “ex- 
cessive electronic noise and a very slight 
decrease in power” on his telephone 
line. 

Mr. President, I have no personal 
knowledge of what this sort of thing 
means. 

However, I have consulted experts, and 
they tell me these are characteristics of 
a telephone where the distribution of 
sound and current serves more than two 
outlets being used by more than two par- 
ties in a telephone conversation. 

In other words, these are the condi- 
tions that exist when a telephone con- 
versation is being monitored by a third 
party. 

On May 5, 1969, our Mr. X was in- 
formed by a fellow employee that there 
was “a listening post” on Mr. X’s phone, 
and that it was then in operation. An- 
other employee present at the time has 
sworn in an affidavit as to the truth of 
this conversation as reported. 

The next day, May 6, 1969, a memo- 
randum from Mr, X’s superior was is- 
sued. It stated that the new Administra- 
tor, Mr. Kunzig, at a staff meeting on 
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May 6, 1969, announced there was to be 
no more monitoring of phone calls. 

This new policy, according to Mr. X, 
was transmitted to all offices in the agen- 
cy. As Mr. X puts it: 

To my knowledge, the request to cease tele- 
phone monitoring constituted an attempt to 
stop the day-to-day practice of using the 
so-called “snooper button.” 


When asked to describe this “snooper 
button” system, a representative of the 
C. & P. Telephone Co. supplied, in writ- 
ing, this summary: 

TRANSMITTER CUT-OFF 

As a key telephone system arrangement, 
the transmitter cut-off is a feature that en- 
ables the telephone user to cease transmis- 
sion of sound into the telephone without 
losing the capability of listening to the 
other person’s conversation, Because of its 
monitoring nature, the installation and use 
of it has been highly discouraged by the 
General Services Administration. 


According to Mr. X, these snooper but- 
tons have been used in his office to moni- 
tor calls of employees to other persons 
in Government as well as persons out- 
side the Government, without the knowl- 
edge of participants in the telephone 
calls. 

Mr. X took no action in May about 
the information concerning a “listening 
post” on his phone, since the policy an- 
nounced by Mr. Kunzig could be expect- 
ed to end such snooping. 

One month later, despite the Admin- 
istrator’s order, there was evidence that 
in certain offices telephone snooping was 
continuing. And there was no evidence 
that such devices had been removed from 
various telephones. 

At this point, Mr. X decided to collect 
information on the extent of these ille- 
rer eavesdropping operations within 

SA. 

His determination to do so was rein- 
forced by information given him on June 
3, 1969, by a secretary to a high official 
in GSA. 

She informed him that she had moni- 
tored telephone conversations in Mr. 
X’s division during 1968, and in the 
division in which she was presently 
working. The monitoring was through 
use of the “snooper button.” It was done 
by order of her superior. Finally, and 
most important and despicable, it was 
done without the knowledge of those 
whose phones were being monitored. 

The next day, June 4, 1969, Mr. X re- 
ceived even more disturbing information. 
Another secretary formerly employed in 
the office of his superior informed him 
that at that superior’s instruction she 
monitored every telephone call that 
came into his office. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1970 FOR 
MILITARY PROCUREMENT, RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, AND 
FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
MISSILE TEST FACILITIES AT 
KWAJALEIN MISSILE RANGE, AND 
RESERVE COMPONENT STRENGTH 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 1 o’clock having arrived, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which will be stated. 
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The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 2546) to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1970 for pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, naval ves- 
sels, and tracked combat vehicles, and 
research, development, test, and evalu- 
ation for the Armed Forces, and to au- 
thorize the construction of test facilities 
at Kwajalein Missile Range, and to pre- 
scribe the authorized personnel strength 
of the selected reserve of each Reserve 
component of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 


ILLEGAL ELECTRONIC EAVESDROP- 
PING IN THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska may resume. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Presiding Officer, and I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
until I have finished my prepared 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the point 
to keep in mind is that this secretary 
operated a telephone which served all 
of the lines of all of the employees in 
that office. All calls coming in and going 
out of the office, regardless of by whom 
or to whom they were made, were wired 
through telephone equipment located on 
and near her desk. 

Thereafter, on the same day, Mr. X 
discovered that in his office “snooper 
buttons” remained operable. Mr. X tested 
them personally for effectiveness, and 
took photographs of these installations. 

For the information of Senators, I 
have pictures of these infamous snooping 
devices in operation as of June 4, 1969. 

Since then, Mr. X has talked with sev- 
eral employees in GSA and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, who confirm the 
widespread, deliberate, systematic use of 
“snooper” devices over the past 2 years. 
In each case, employees were instructed 
by their superiors to monitor all calls, 
to take notes, and to make no disclosure 
of any kind that might make either party 
to the telephone conversation aware of 
such eavesdropping. 

One more fact: I am sure it will be 
of interest to Senators to learn that this 
monitoring included calls from Members 
of Congress. In fact, one person charged 
with responsibility for taking notes on 
such telephone calls said she was spe- 
cifically instructed to monitor calls from 
Representatives, Senators, Government 
officials, and others. 

Again, let me point out to Senators 
that these telephone calls were being 
monitored without at least one partici- 
pant, and in many cases both partici- 
pants, knowing about it, and certainly 
without their permission. 

As to the mechanics of setting up such 
snooper systems, the telephone company 
installed these devices at the request of 
GSA officials. I hope to find out who 
these officials were, whether they are still 
with GSA, and if not, what they are 
presently doing. 

The General Services Administration 
is, after all, a quarter of a billion dollar 
agency, with almost 40,000 employees, 
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It lets annual contracts amounting to 
millions of dollars for the provision of 
supplies to the Government, and for 1970 
alone, the General Services Administra- 
tion will spend on the order of $100 mil- 
lion for the acquisition of new facilities. 

Thus, there could well be an economic 
motive for this high level eavesdropping. 

The only other possible motive is po- 
litical at best, and since the facts point to 
intra-agency use, it seems more likely to 
be of the cheap, bureaucratic, gutter- 
fighting variety. 

Equally obnoxious is the use of such 
“snoopers” simply to spy on subordinates, 
to deny them the privacy to which they 
are entitled. We have had too many ex- 
amples of how Federal employee rights 
are invaded by peeping tom superiors. 

It seems to me that both the Senate 
Government Operations Committee and 
the Senate Judiciary Committee should 
find this information of great interest 
and worth pursuing further. 

There is a collateral issue that must be 
faced. As I have said, the telephone com- 
pany installs such snooper devices, tech- 
nically styled “transmitter cutoffs,” al- 
though it does not advertise the service in 
its available promotional brochures. The 
general justification of such devices is 
that they allow a secretary on a third 
phone to take notes of a phone conver- 
sation between two parties, without the 
office noise intruding through her phone 
mouthpiece into the conversation be- 
tween the principals. I could accept this, 
I suppose, if I had definite assurance that 
such devices would be used only in such 
a situation and, of course, with the full 
knowledge and consent of the two princi- 
Pals. 

Instead, here we have a clear example 
of how ridiculously easy it is to convert 
these devices into eavesdroppers, little 
spies for crooks or paranoids who hope 
to profit one way or another by denying 
the honorable right of privacy to others. 

I am coming rapidly to the conclusion 
that such “transmitter cutoffs,” as they 
are euphemistically called, are far too 
tempting to the crook or the paranoid. 

Mr. President, this type of eavesdrop- 
ping and electronic snooping—where 
there is not the slightest pretext that the 
national security is involved—must stop. 
It must stop now, without equivocation 
or exception. I am convinced that the new 
administration wishes to reverse this pro- 
liferation of illegal eavesdropping de- 
vices throughout Government. I compli- 
ment Administrator Kunzig for making 
this a first order of business within the 
GSA. I commend his action to other Gov- 
ernment agency heads. I could only wish 
that Mr. Kunzig’s subordinates—many 
of them holdovers from a previous ad- 
ministration—had taken his orders to 
heart and halted this nefarious practice. 

It seems to me, however, that the tele- 
phone company should take a long, hard, 
and careful look at its practice of install- 
ing such devices, in light of the misuse 
that can be made of them. They offer too 
easy a temptation for the users to turn 
them into electronic eavesdroppers with 
unlimited scope. I sincerely request the 
cooperation of the telephone company in 
changing this practice. 

In closing, Mr. President, let me re- 
state my case. 
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We know that there has been and ap- 
parently still is large-scale electronic 
snooping going on in one major US. 
agency, the General Services Administra- 
tion. This is happening not only here in 
Washington, but apparently in regional 
offices across the country as well. 

There is evidence that it is going on in 
a major Government department—the 
Interior Department. 

I ask, Mr. President, and I think all my 
colleagues are justified in asking the 
same question, how much further has 
this practice permeated our Gov- 
ernment? 

How many agencies and departments 
in which no national security is involved 
are in the habit of listening in on their 
employees’ most private conversations? 

I submit that this is a matter which 
the Justice Department should investi- 
gate—and at once. I submit further that 
our own Committees on Government Op- 
erations and the Judiciary should over- 
see such an inquiry by the Justice De- 
partment, to determine that this evil is 
brought to a complete and total halt. 

Mr. President, to be specific, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration let con- 
tracts, many of which, by the nature of 
them, cannot be competitive; they are 
negotiated. The individuals in places of 
power have been monitoring the conver- 
sations of their subordinates to find out 
what their subordinates know. Is that 
not an open invitation to corruption? It 
is a practice that should end. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1970 FOR 
MILITARY PROCUREMENT, RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, AND 
FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
MISSILE TEST FACILITIES AT 
KWAJALEIN MISSILE RANGE, AND 
RESERVE COMPONENT STRENGTH 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2546) to authorize ap- 
propriations during the fiscal year 1970 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat vehi- 
cles, and research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces, 
and to authorize the construction of test 
facilities at Kwajalein Missile Range, 
and to prescribe the authorized person- 
nel strength of the Selected Reserve of 
each Reserve component of the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Grave. in the chair). Under the previ- 
ous order, the Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. TOWER). 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am going 
to make some remarks on the compro- 
mise proposals or amendments that have 
been offered to the procurement bill, and 
I ask unanimous consent that those re- 
marks appear at the conclusion of my 
main address on the military procure- 
ment bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMPROMISING THE SAFEGUARD ABM SYSTEM 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, there has 
been considerable discussion in these 
last few days of debate about the possi- 
bility or advisability of compromising 
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the Safeguard ABM system. To that end, 
two amendments have been offered for 
consideration by the Members of the 
Senate. 

While I have the greatest respect for 
the authors of the amendments, I must 
oppose them because I am convinced 
that acceptance of either amendment 
would materially weaken our defense 
posture. 

Let me discuss first the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper) and the 
able Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart). 

This amendment would prevent the 
use of funds appropriated with this 
year’s act and earlier acts for other than 
research, development, testing, evalua- 
tion, and normal procurement incident 
thereto. It would specifically prevent 
their use for deployment or for acquisi- 
tion of any site for deployment without 
further action by Congress. To all in- 
tents and purposes, then, the very large 
effort already underway in preparation 
for deployment would cease. The pro- 
gram would revert to a purely R. & D. 
status. The results of such an action 
would be profound, Let me mention a 
few of them. 

If this amendment is accepted, the ef- 
fort already underway would be almost 
a complete waste. Furthermore, it would 
cause a substantial delay in deployment, 
should we decide, at some future time, 
that deployment was in fact necessary. 
In fact, if we decided as early as the next 
session of Congress to proceed with de- 
ployment, it would not be possible to 
have the first site ready until some 2 
years after the date presently planned. 
A first site then could not be available 
until early 1976, and a full deployment, 
such as that called for in phase II of the 
program would not be ready until 1978. 
This delay would result from the prob- 
lems of personnel dislocation. If we de- 
stroy the reason for the existence of the 
present talented and trained personnel 
base, which is necessary for production, 
site engineering, construction, and the 
like, we cannot expect to be able to re- 
build it overnight. I wonder whether the 
highly talented individuals involved in 
the program would return at all if once 
separated from the program. 

There are serious implications to this 
kind of delay. It is within the U.S.S.R.’s 
capability to build an ICBM force which 
would seriously threaten our Minuteman 
by 1975 and, as well, pose a serious threat 
to our alert bombers. The United States 
could be left with a period of years in 
which we had no counter other than *%o 
increase greatly our offensive retaliatory 
forces. Additionally, the Chinese Com- 
munists could have an operational ICBM 
capability by the mid-1970’s. And there 
would be no way of regaining that lost 
time in the installation of defensive 
deployment. 

Second, of course, a very great loss of 
funds would be involved. As you know, 
Congress has already appropriated for 
deployment $1.744 billion. An estimated 
$500 million of these funds would be 
lost effort if we decided to cease deploy- 
ment. Even if we again decided to deploy 
in the next Congress, the cost of a 12-site 
deployment would be over $250 million 
and possibly $500 million higher than if 
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we continue our current effort. This cost 
includes the effect that comes about 
naturally from the discharge of some 
5,000 trained personnel which we now 
have on preproduction and construction 
engineering efforts and the necessity to 
replace them later. The greater cost also 
comes through the termination of con- 
tracts with subcontractors throughout 
the country who have made commit- 
ments for undertaking parts of the pro- 
gram. It comes about from the necessity 
to build up and train again, to reestab- 
lish production lines and build a new 
construction engineering base. 

A third point of great significance is 
the possible impact of such unilateral ac- 
tion by the United States on the strate- 
gic arms limitation negotiation. It has 
been our position that any such nego- 
tiation should apply to both offensive 
and defensive missiles—that the negoti- 
ation should effect overall strategic po- 
tential, not just consider separate parts 
in isolation. With such unilateral action, 
what can we expect in the way of bar- 
gaining power with the U.S.S.R. in the 
defensive weapon area? We would then 
be dealing with a U.S.S.R. which has al- 
ready initiated deployment of a defen- 
sive system, has some sites operational, 
and is presently carrying on a most ac- 
tive test program on an advanced ballis- 
tic missile defense system. In brief, we 
will enter the negotiation having not 
only lost—but having publicly denied— 
a very great bargaining factor. 

There are those who argue that delay 
in deployment will give time to deter- 
mine whether the U.S.S.R. will under- 
take logical agreement. I would remind 
all of my colleagues that the whole his- 
tory of negotiations with the USSR.— 
even on simple matters—has been one 
of long and careful debate and negotia- 
tion. It would seem questionable that 
any meaningful and effective agreement 
could be reached in a l-year period. I 
hope that this will change, but there is 
little reason to believe that it will. In the 
meantime, however, I cannot advise that 
we adopt a policy which will delay de- 
ployment of Safeguard 2 or 3 years. 

Part of the argument for delaying 
Safeguard lies in the assertions that if 
the Soviet threat develops we can always 
deploy additional Minuteman, and that 
this can be done in a very short time— 
say 114 to 2 years. This does not say that 
from decision to deploy to operational 
status is 1% to 2 years. To go through 
the entire budgetary, appropriation, pro- 
curement, and construction cycle would 
normally take 4 to 5 years, and even on 
an expedited basis 3 to 4 years, Conse- 
quently, if we heed those who favor de- 
lay, we may well face a much earlier de- 
cision to deploy offensive missiles than 
we now anticipate. 

Even more importantly, those who are 
favoring delay are advocating—perhaps 
unknowingly a decision now that if the 
Soviet threat develops we will meet it by 
proliferation and not by defense. The 
option for defense might be lost, and, 
with it, the chance for stabilizing the 
relative postures of the two countries at 
a lower level of offensive weapons. 

The proposed deployment is a phased 
one. It takes an initial limited step to 
minimize the time for deployment and 
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to prove out the system. It does so at 
limited cost. It does so without commit- 
ting us to the full phase II deployment 
while preserving the ability to respond 
flexibly to the threat as it evolves and 
to the possible results of the arms con- 
trol negotiations. 

For these reasons, then, I oppose the 
amendment offered by Senators COOPER 
and Hart. It simply eliminates any pos- 
sibility that Safeguard will be a viable 
defense weapons system. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield. 

Mr. TOWER. I would be happy to 
yield to the Senator. I would prefer to 
finish my remarks which will require 
only 1 more minute. Then I shall yield 
to the Senator. 

My colleague on the Armed Services 
Committee (Mr. McINTYRE) has also of- 
fered an amendment to the bill before 
us. Another member of the committee, 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick), effectively raised sev- 
eral significant objections to the amend- 
ment. Since they are preserved in yes- 
terday’s Recor», I shall not repeat them. 
I do not think a more able rebuttal could 
be presented. 

I would like to comment on the phi- 
losophy of the amendment, however. The 
amendment has been referred to as a 
“compromise.” I respect the sincerity of 
those who so view it, but I must in good 
conscience point out that it is really no 
such thing. Any proposal which elim- 
inates deployment from the Safeguard 
plan is not a compromise. The Safeguard 
plan is itself a compromise. It recog- 
nizes that there is considerable disagree- 
ment among intelligent, sincere men 
over the advisabiilty of developing a sig- 
nificant anti-ballistic-missile system. 

But, Mr. President, it is the minimum 
acceptable alternative. I cannot empha- 
size that point too much. I firmly believe, 
like President Nixon, that the Safeguard 
system represents the most limited de- 
fensive missile system that is consistent 
with the national defense of this coun- 
try. 

In light of a lot of rumor that seems 
to be flying around about possible com- 
promise and a favorable climate at the 
White House for compromise by the 
administration, may I say emphatically 
that the administration is not now dis- 
posed to compromise. The administra- 
tion opposes the two amendments of- 
fered; it believes it made a minimal pro- 
posal and it wants to see this provision 
passed intact. There is currently no in- 
tention on the part of the administration 
to participate in such compromise effort. 

I am delighted to yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor, since he spoke of delay in deploy- 
ment, at what date, if the present plan is 
approved, could an integrated deploy- 
ment of the first stage be completed? 

Mr. TOWER. About 1975—1974. 

Mr. COOPER. In 1974. If we should 
proceed on the deployment of the entire 
system, as I believe the testimony of 
Secretary Laird shows an intention to do, 
when would the full system be deployed? 

Mr. TOWER. Around 1976 or 1977, I 
believe. 
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Mr. COOPER. Is there any component 
of this system that could be placed on 
one or two missile sites of phase I in 
the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. TOWER. I am not sure I under- 
stand the Senator’s question. 

Mr. COOPER. What we are talking 
about primarily is whether or not the 
Senate should vote to deploy Safeguard, 
phase I. As I understand the word “de- 
ployed,” it means the physical emplace- 
ment of the system on the two proposed 
sites at Grand Forks and Malmstrom. 

Mr. TOWER. There is no provision for 
deployment in this fiscal year but we will 
face substantial delay in deployment if 
we proceed on the R. & D. route. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it correct then that 
there is nothing in the bill which pro- 
vides that any part of this system would 
be placed on these two sites in the com- 
ing fiscal year? 

Mr. TOWER. It was. There is nothing 
to prevent it, but there is no provision for 
it. I do not think we would be ready to 
deploy by the end of this fiscal year, any- 
way. 

Mr. COOPER. Is not the basic reason 
for the decision not to deploy in fiscal 
year 1970, the fact that none of the 
elements have been fully tested, ap- 
proved for deployment? 

Mr. TOWER. All the components have 
been tested, which lead us to believe that 
the system will work. 

Mr. COOPER. Has PAR been tested? 

Mr. TOWER. I will yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona to answer 
that. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it not correct that 
PAR has not even been built? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
from Texas yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Both radars have 
been built in model form. The theory 
has been tested. There is no question 
about the radars. The MSR is merely a 
greatly enlarged radar with 5,000-some- 
odd sensing units, instead of the one we 
usually associate with the radars we see 
around the field. 

One important thing, if I may inter- 
ject here, concerning the delay, is that 
we are now talking about acquisition 
money for missiles. If this is delayed, 
what happens will be to put people out 
of employment in the plants building the 
components. I am not arguing for or 
against unemployment, but merely state 
that should we decide in another year or 
two to go ahead with it, we will have lost 
the expertise needed to make the missiles, 
and the factories will have been shut 
down, so that we cannot proceed even 
with testing. All the components of the 
system, with the exception of the actual 
radar, not only have been tested, but are 
being tested right now. They work. 

In fact, the results with Sentinel are 
fantastic. I know that some opponents 
will say, “Yes, but it is something else to 
shoot at a target, whose position is 
known, than to shoot at a target whose 
position is not known.” 

However, I think I can say this, with- 
out violating confidential matters, that 
it does not take a great deal of genius to 
figure out where a missile from Russia 
will be coming from to hit any city in 
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this country, that it would not be more 
than two or three degrees. So that the 
success we have achieved with Sentinel, 
and are now beginning to achieve with 
Sprint, so far as I am concerned, indi- 
cates that the system could be made op- 
erable as soon as the large radars are 
finished. They are being constructed now. 

Mr. COOPER. What I am trying to 
elicit is the status of the components. I 
will take each component in turn, The 
testimony of Secretary Laird before the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
May 22, testimony which he described as 
the latest situation analysis, was that 
PAR had not been constructed. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is correct, 
but models have been constructed, and 
the models have worked. 

Mr. COOPER. Where is the model? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. At Bell Labora- 
tories. They have charge of that. 

Mr. COOPER. Just a model? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Well, it is just a 
model but it is a pretty good model. 
When we get through with the PAR, it 
will have an antenna with a diameter of 
116 feet, which is a tremendous antenna. 

Mr. COOPER, Yes; a tremendous an- 
tenna. What about the MSR? Is it not 
correct that it must be redesigned? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No; I do not think 


so—— 

Mr. COOPER. It must be redesigned 
to provide more faces and must be 
hardened, is it not correct? 

Mr. GOLDWATER, There is discus- 
sion of redesigning it. It now has four 
faces, but the antenna diameter will be 
13.5 feet, which is still a pretty large 


antenna. The redesigning they are inter- 
ested in is more for hardening, to be able 
to have it withstand any close hits or 
direct hits. However, that is not really 
of great concern, because the detection 
ability of radars will take place, we 
hope, long before the missiles come close 
to the target. If they do not, then it does 
not do any good to have them, anyway. 

Mr. COOPER. The point I am mak- 
ing—which my questions and the an- 
swers indicate—is that Safeguard is still 
in the research and development stage, 
PAR has never been built. MSR is being 
redesigned, according to the testimony 
of Secretary Laird, to provide more 
faces. Also, as the Senator from Arizona 
has said correctly, it is a soft component. 
Unless it is redesigned—hardened—it 
cannot withstand missile attack. 

Mr. TOWER. The components of PAR 
are currently being used for space track- 
ing. All we have to do is put them to- 
gether and integrate the package. It 
works. All the components now work. 

Mr. COOPER. At the space center it 
is used for its tracking purposes. Secre- 
tary Laird stated, using the base of that 
design, an appropriate PAR for missile- 
site defense could be designed and 
built; but the point I am making is 
that this has not been done and can- 
not be done in fiscal year 1970. It is cor- 
rect, also, that to have an effective MSR 
it must have more faces, and if it is to 
be able to withstand an attack from 
incoming missiles, it must be hardened. 

Mr. TOWER. We can put them to- 
gether. The fact that we do not have it 
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all put together now I do not believe is 
an argument against proceeding to do it. 

Mr. COOPER. My purpose is to show 
that we can have nothing ready in the 
coming year and for some time after that. 
Sprint and Spartan, again according to 
the testimony of Secretary Laird—I want 
to give his testimony the best possible 
construction—the interceptor missiles 
have not been tested as to intercepts. 
They have been tested for firing. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No, that is not cor- 
rect. I have seen motion pictures of 
them being used off Kwajalein—inter- 
ceptor missiles sent from Vandenberg— 
and they have been used successfully. I 
think the correct interpretation of Mr. 
Laird’s remarks would be that Sprint, 
at that time, had not actually been 
tested against a target, but that it has 
been tested as to firing. Sentinel had been 
fired, at that time, and I think they made 
some 10 shots and achieved about 70 
percent, as a rough guess, success with it. 
Success, of course, is the diameter of the 
ee I would not want to talk about that 

ere. 

One point, though, that the Senator 
has not mentioned, where I think we 
will have more trouble, although it will 
be solved, is in the computers. 

Mr. COOPER. I am coming to that. 
There were some intercepts under the 
Nike-Zeus system, but I cite the testi- 
mony of authority—that if Secretary 
Laird—that no actual intercepts had 
been made by Sprint or Spartan. They 
have only been flight-tested. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Well, we were 
shown motion pictures of Sentinel being 
fired. We saw no pictures of any hit, be- 
cause, of course, that would be impossi- 
ble; but Sprint, at that time, had only 
been tested in firing. 

Mr. COOPER. It is correct, is it not, 
that Spartan is being modified? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It is being modi- 
fied. As I have said very often, it would 
not surprise me to know that when we 
finally conclude that we have an ABM 
system, what we are talking about could 
well not be the weapon that we will use. 
I say that because just like Minuteman, 
we started out with Titans and then we 
got to the Minuteman and we are now 
up to a fourth stage of the Minuteman. 
We never quit developing weapons. We 
cannot do that. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand. It is an 
evolutionary process. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. Has this system, as yet, 
been tested as an integrated unit? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No. 

Mr. TOWER. No. It has not been. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it finished? 

Mr. TOWER. They do have it tested in 
the area of Kwajalein. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Suppose phase I of Safe- 
guard were deployed in the United States 
as the administration wants, with the 
PAR designed and constructed, as well 
as the MSR, Sprints, and Spartans, and 
computer systems, could it be tested in 
the United States? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not think it 
would have to be tested in the United 
States. I think the testing would be con- 
fined to ranges we already have such as 
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in Kwajalein and possibly on Johnson 
Island. 

Mr. TOWER. In Eniwetok. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. Eniwetok. I 
would say frankly, there is no feasible 
way of testing it in the present suggested 
sites because all of our in-continent, 
down-range sites are down into the 
White Sands region of New Mexico. 

I think it would be ridiculously ex- 
pensive to erect a test site there, to have 
something fired from Wyoming into New 
Mexico; so I would assume it would not 
be tested, any more than they tested the 
Minuteman in our country. 

Mr. COOPER. Could the Spartans and 
Sprints be fired in the United States for 
tests, as they do in Arizona? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The landing area 
would certainly have to be somewhere 
where people did not live, because we 
would not use nuclear heads, We could 
not use them. We prohibited ourselves 
from using them under the Test Ban 
Treaty. So all we could do would be to 
see how close we could come to inter- 
cepting. 

Mr. COOPER. Could a nonnuclear in- 
terceptor be used in the United States? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator prob- 
ably knows that a nonnuclear interceptor 
is in the process of research. In fact, 
there are two of them. 

Mr. COOPER, But the Defense De- 
partment is preparing to test at Kwaja- 
lein. It has MSR. As I read the testi- 
mony, a radar to simulate PAR would 
be used, Missiles could be firing from the 
United States and the system could be 
tested in Kwajalein. Is that correct? 

Mr. TOWER. A missile could be fired 
from the United States toward the 
Kwajalein range, yes; but we could not 
do anything that would require using the 
United States as a recovery area. 

Mr. COOPER. I think the Senator has 
answered my inquiries. My questions were 
to establish that what is contemplated 
by the Department of Defense is a con- 
tinuation of research and development in 
fiscal year 1970. 

Mr. TOWER. That is it essentially, and 
preproduction procurement. This whole 
matter is going to be geared to deploy- 
ment, of course. There will be some pre- 
deployment procurement. 

Mr. COOPER. The amendment that 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. HART) 
and I have offered, for ourselves and 
other Senators, provides the Defense De- 
partment with all the money it needs. It 
does confine the use of the funds to re- 
search and development, test and evalua- 
tion, and to procure all the elements 
necessary for the testing. If all that is 
going to be done in this coming year is 
to continue the testing, without physical 
deployment, why would not our proposal 
provide all the money needed, and with- 
out a timelag? 

Mr. TOWER. Because they are al- 
ready underway for deployment. Thou- 
sands of personnel are already engaged 
in that activity. Skilled technicians are 
employed. If we cut them off, we may 
never get them back. 

Mr. COOPER. Where are they em- 
ployed? What are they doing? 

Mr. TOWER. They have been em- 
ployed in connection with the Sentinel 
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program. They are employed at present 
at existing sites. The fact of the matter 
is that there are nearly 5,000 persons 
involved in this program who would 
probably have to be discharged. It is 
something like what many people do not 
understand in the oil business. They say 
we do not have to encourage oil explo- 
ration in this country because we have 
all the oil we need in Arabia and all we 
have to do is turn the faucet on when 
we need it. But the people would not be 
there at the time we needed it. 

If we cut off this program, the ap- 
proximately 5,000 people who will be 
thrown out of jobs will be absorbed by 
industry or other elements of the De- 
fense Establishment. So to that extent 
we would not have them there when we 
needed them. By disturbing this pipeline 
now, it would cost an additional half bil- 
lion dollars in the future, plus about 2 
years’ delay. 

Mr. COOPER. All the Department is, 
in fact, doing now is testing elements 
for later production of an ABM system. 
If this has hardly started yet, why would 
those people be discharged? I do not 
think the labor cost element is essential 
to this discussion. But what would be 
lost in time? What are they doing? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Actually, I may 
say to the Senator from Kentucky, what 
will be going on for the next 4 or 5 years 
is essentially what the Senator is sug- 
gesting in his amendment. That is what 
has me rather puzzled. We are not 
ready to deploy these ABM’s yet. I am in- 
terested, for example, in how the Sen- 
ator’s amendment would affect the 
$345.5 million that is new obligational 
authority in this budget. 

Mr. COOPER. It does not remove it. 
It does not strike any funds. Questions 
have been asked, why it does not strike 
funds asked for deployment. All that 
will be done during the year—as the Sen- 
ator’s answers have shown—is research 
and development. In fact, someone in 
the administration has described next 
year’s work as a research and develop- 
ment program. If the money is available 
to carry on the program and these peo- 
ple are working on the program, I can- 
not see any timelag. One purpose in 
providing the money was to assure there 
would be no timelag if at some later 
date—next year or before—the threat 
as projected by the amendments be- 
came a reality and deployment became 
necessary. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Let me explore a 
little what the Senator’s amendment 
really does. For example, by the Sen- 
ator’s amendment, he is not going to 
deny any money. 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Under the fiscal 
year 1970 procurement program, we do 
some other things. For example, we plan 
to procure a missile site radar at Grand 
Forks; a missile site radar data processor 
at Grand Forks; training equipment; ad- 
vance procurement for a perimeter ac- 
quisition radar and a missile site radar 
and another missile site radar at Malm- 
strom; leadtime missile parts requiring 
$600,000. 
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We already have acquired some sites. 
The items to be procured with the fiscal 
1968 and 1969 funds are one perimeter 
acquisition radar at Grand Forks; one 
perimeter acquisition radar data proces- 
sor at Grand Forks; one of the same at 
Malmstrom; a data processor at BTL at 
Whippany, N.J. 

Again, I know what the intent of the 
Senator’s amendment is—it is to try to 
convince the Soviets that we are not 
going to install these weapons—— 

Mr. COOPER. Not at this time. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Not at this time; 
but, at the same time, I cannot under- 
stand the psychology, or the double 
shuffle, an old river term, if one wants 
to call it that, of fooling the Soviets. If 
we are going to buy rudar sites and sites 
for radar data processors and leadtime 
for missile parts, the Soviets know we 
cannot develop the system until 1974, 
no matter how hard we work on it. So 
I do not see how the Senator’s amend- 
ment is going to convince the Soviets 
that we have no intention of deploying 
an ABM system. 

Mr. COOPER. Because the political 
decision will not have been made by the 
Congress to proceed with deployment of 
the ABM. The desire of the administra- 
tion is this: Although the full system 
cannot be put on the ground until 1974, 
and could not put in components on the 
site in the coming year, yet, upon the 
basis of the projected threat—and ex- 
trapolations made by Secretary Laird— 
the administration and proponents of the 
system want Congress to decide this year 
to deploy the ABM system. 

I believe the Senator knows of the 
doubts that have been raised about the 
reliability of the system. Does the Sena- 
tor have any doubts about it? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have no doubts 
about it. I may say to the Senator that I 
can remember, just before the onset of 
World War II, an electronic marvel 
called radar. People did not even know 
what it was. They called it a direction 
finder, which came into being in Eng- 
land. We doubted seriously that they 
would be practical devices, because they 
would require people with at least a doc- 
tor’s degree to be able to operate them. 

Yet we have progressed in radar until 
today a man who owns a small boat or 
a small airplane can, by spending $5,000 
or $6,000, have a radar and operate it 
himself, even though he has never even 
seen the inside of his home television set. 

I cannot think of a single weapon we 
have ever developed that was not ap- 
proached with this same thought, that it 
could not work. 

I remember, in the days of World War 
II, when, to fly a new fighter plane, for 
example the P-40, the P-31, or the P-38, 
you had to have a thousand hours of fly- 
ing time behind you. This was the amount 
of experience they thought was required. 
Today we put kids in airplanes that you 
would not have been allowed to fly in the 
forties unless you had 10,000 hours. 

So the argument by some of the scien- 
tists that it will not work is, to me, to use a 
popular term used yesterday by my friend 
from Illinois, “hogwash.” Because it 
is working. We have radar that we know 
will work. The computer is not working 
now, but I cannot believe that the Bell 
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Laboratories, plus all the scientific know- 
how in this country, cannot make a com- 
puter that will work under these situa- 
tions. 

We always approach these things with 
the idea they will not work. I am a little 
surprised that the scientific community 
would, for the first time in my memory, 
say they did not have the ability to make 
it work. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
never said we cannot build a system that 
will work. I believe, too, that the scien- 
tific and engineering people in this coun- 
try can build one that will work, But the 
question is, How effective it will be? 

Another purpose of our amendment 
opposing a decision to deploy is to keep 
open for the Department of Defense the 
opportunity to design a better system, 
before it is locked in with the modified 
Sentinel. 

The Senator from Missouri (Mr. Sy- 
MINGTON), at some point in the debate, 
I hope next week, or whenever he wants 
to, will call for a closed session. I do not 
know whether I should be speaking for 
him, since he is in the Chamber. But he 
will show that though you may assemble 
the Safeguard system, with all its ele- 
ments, it will still not provide a defense 
against an attack by the SS—9. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Probably an essential 
difference between us is that the Senator 
from Kentucky appears to believe that 
we should always wait and see what the 
Soviets do, and just react to what they 
do, rather than proceed on our own. The 
Soviets do not do that, as far as we are 
concerned. They have programed certain 
weapons systems for the future, and they 
are going to go ahead and build them, 
regardless of what we do, if history and 
experience are any guide. 

If we are going to just sit down and 
react to the Soviets, wait and see what 
they do, see if they develop something 
sophisticated and then say we will de- 
velop something sophisticated, we are not 
going to find ourselves in a position of 
military parity with the Soviet Union in 
the mid-1970’s; we are shortly going to 
find ourselves in a position of military 
inferiority. 

I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Texas is not drawing a correct 
distinction between those who support 
and those who oppose an ABM system at 
this point. 

Mr. TOWER. The Senator keeps say- 
ing he wants to wait and see what the 
Russians do. 

Mr. COOPER. With respect to nego- 
tiations—not because of any fear that 
the Soviets can overcome us. It amazes 
me that those who want to produce new 
systems of nuclear weapons, who know 
that today we have full retaliatory 
power—we can destroy the Soviet Union 
48 times over—are so glum and think 
the Soviet Union can overcome us. 

Mr. TOWER. It occurs to me that our 
deterrent would be far more credible if 
we have a better ability to defend it, 
than if we cannot defend it against a 
first strike. 

We do not have a first-strike policy; the 
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Soviets do. If the first blow is struck, the 
Soviets will strike it. We do not intend 
to initiate a war. We do not choose war 
as an instrument of national policy. We 
are not going to war unless somebody 
else starts one. We do not have a first- 
strike mentality. 

Thus it seems more logically that we 
ought to be in a state of preparedness to 
defend ourselves against a first-strike 
mentality. 

I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. COOPER. Let me make a short 
statement; then I think we will under- 
stand each other better. 

Those who oppose deployment this 
year have great confidence in the re- 
taliatory power of the United States, as 
I believe the Senator from Texas has. 
The President has said. The Secretary of 
Defense has said. The testimony is that 
our ability to inflict upon the Soviet 
Union full retaliation and assured de- 
struction would not be threatened until 
at least the middle 1970’s. 

The United States has something like 
4,200 warheads, capable of delivery upon 
the Soviet Union when only 200 or 300 
are needed for its destruction. The Soviet 
Union has some 2,000 deliverable war- 
heads when only 200 or 300 would de- 
stroy this country. Year after year we 
keep adding to this armament. I do not 
know whether the figure is accurate or 
not, but I have heard it stated that the 
nuclear weapons of the United States 
and the Soviet Union are equal in de- 
structive power to something like 15 tons 
of TNT on every person on the earth. 

The continuation of the arms race will 
choke the world with nuclear weapons, 
far beyond the number needed to destroy 
our two countries and without ultimate 
and true security. 

We differ, and I must be clear in say- 
ing so, in our conception of security. It 
may be a false hope that the arms race 
can be halted. It may not be possible to 
come to any formal agreement with the 
Soviet Union in a year—and frankly, I 
do not think we could—but in the course 
of talks, each side knowing that it can 
destroy the other, that ABM and MIRV 
are in the offing and that each has the 
capacity to build up and match destruc- 
tive power, this mutual danger and 
power might lead to an agreement, for- 
mal or tacit, that our countries will not 
go ahead with the nuclear arms race, and 
civilization may be saved. This is a year 
when negotiations are possible, and we 
should not deploy weapons we seek to 
control. This, I think, is the essential dif- 
ference between those who oppose de- 
i of ABM and those who support 

t 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TOWER. I promised to yield to 
the Senator from Arizona next. 

I should like to respond by saying that 
to argue we have more bombs or more 
warheads than are required to destroy 
the enemy is like saying, in effect, that 
if there are a hundred enemy soldiers, 
you ought to make only a hundred rounds 
of ammunition; whereas sometimes you 
are going to use up a hundred rounds of 
ammunition on one enemy soldier. 

The fact of the matter is that this is 
a long leadtime item. The President of 
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the United States has determined that 
it is essential to the security of the 
United States. The fact of the matter is 
that negotiations with the Soviet Union 
traditionally drag out for a long time, 
so we could hamstring ourselves by being 
good guys, going to the bargaining table 
and negotiating with the Soviets, while 
all the time they are getting ahead of 
us, technically, because they are not 
observing that kind of restraint. 

So they are getting ahead of us. Fur- 
thermore, as long as they think that 
we will hold back on technological de- 
velopment as long as they negotiate with 
us, they might negotiate for a long, long 
time, until they have the biggest arsenal 
in the world, until they have more weap- 
ons than they will ever need to assure 
their superiority over the United States. 

I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
want to assure the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that our basic desires in this mat- 
ter are exactly the same. I would be the 
first to stand up and agree to disarma- 
ment talks, if they are multilateral. If 
we can be convinced that the Russians 
will do what they say, I think we should 
engage in these talks. 

I will agree that they certainly have a 
first-strike capability. I disagree with the 
statement that we do. We do not. I think 
we have a retaliatory ability. However, 
the thing that bothers me relative to 
the amendment of the Senator is that 
we are doing precisely what he is seeking 
to do. So why have the amendment? An 
amendment to a bill this year providing 
that we may go ahead and do what we 
are doing can be changed in the next 
Congress. 

Also, what disturbs me to some extent 
about the attitude of those people who 
oppose the ABM is that they see in this 
gesture a real possibility of getting to- 
gether with the Russians. 

I remind the Senate that we have been 
disarming in this country for about 8 
years. The percentage of money we 
spend—and that includes $2.6 billion a 
month for the South Vietnamese war— 
is about the same percentage of the gross 
national product as we spent in the 
forties during World War II. 

When the South Vietnamese war ends 
and we are able to bring men home, 
every 100,000 men we bring home out of 
the service will mean that we will save 
$1 billion. However, if we do not buy new 
weapons, we will be in a very disarmed 
position. 

Having been through this, the Rus- 
sians are not saying, “We like what you 
are doing. You are not building up your 
armament. Let us talk.” 

We were supposed to have 1,800 Min- 
utemen. That figure was cut off at 1,000. 
Our submersive force is limited. The 
Russians are making eight “Y” class 
submarines a year and 15 attack sub- 
marines a year. 

I cannot see any indication on the 
Russians’ part that they want to disarm. 

As I said earlier this morning, they 
have opportunities all over the world to 
show the world that they want peace and 
disarmament. 

They ship 85 percent of the merchan- 
dise of war to our enemies in Vietnam. 
If they have any power in the Commu- 
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nist world—and I do not believe commu- 
nism is a monolithic structure—and if 
they have any respect for themselves, 
certainly they can have some effect on 
the peace talks. We have been waddling 
around over there for a year or so and 
have gotten nowhere. 

I am not even partially filled with a 
sense that we can reach a detente with 
the Russians if we are not building an 
ABM system or if we delay it. 

I say this with all respect. I know ex- 
actly what the Senator has in his mind. 
His amendment would do precisely what 
We are doing. 

Mr. COOPER. I think the Senator 
should vote for it. 

Mr, GOLDWATER. No. I do not think 
you should vote for it. If the Senator 
votes for the bill, he will have his amend- 
ment included therein. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I made 
the point a while ago that in one way the 
amendment will do exactly what they are 
doing in that it will continue research 
and development, which the Senator has 
admitted is all they are doing now. The 
answer to the question is the timelag. 

The Senator says—and this is from a 
majority of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee—that it would delay—and I speak 
honestly—the political decision to deploy 
until we determine whether the Soviets 
will actually go ahead with the threat 
which has been projected by Secretary 
Laird, or if it will be possible in this year 
to see if we can reach some agreement. 

Would the Senator agree that if we 
could control the arms race or if it could 
be stopped, we would be better off than 
if we were to go ahead with the nuclear 
race? 

Mr, GOLDWATER. I would not argue 
that for 5 seconds. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, we are 
the only ones who have acted with re- 
straint, as the Senator from Arizona has 
pointed out. We have leveled off, and 
they have gone up. Since 1950 we have 
developed one superiority aifcraft. How 
many have they developed? 

Mr. THURMOND. Eighteen. 

Mr. COOPER. Perhaps we do not care 
for them and they do not care for us. 
However, we might have a mutual inter- 
est. Both might want to save themselves 
from retaliatory destruction. To say that 
we have not armed ourselves is incorrect. 

In 1959 or 1960, it was said a missile 
gap left the United States behind the So- 
viet Union. I have not served on the 
Armed Services Committee for some 
time, but I have tried to keep up with the 
state of our defenses and security. 

The missile gap fiction came after the 
Soviets had launched sputnik. The So- 
viets had a launcher of great thrust and 
power and we did not have one. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
believe that was more of a politica] 
phrase than an actual phrase. 

Mr. COOPER. We had bombers. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. But we will not 
have them much beyond 1974, and we 
have no new bombers coming. 

Mr. COOPER. In 1960 we had superi- 
ority. Neither force had strategic inter- 
continental missiles. However, we had 
more bombers. We were ahead. 

After the missile gap scare came along, 
I might say that in 1961, after we had 
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heard about the missile gap scare, I was 
going home to my State. I knew that I 
would be asked by people in my State 
about the missile gap. 

I did not know about it myself. How- 
ever, I knew that I could not talk to 
them honestly and say there was no mis- 
sile gap if, in fact, there were. 

I went to the Defense Department to 
see Mr. McNamara. I told him that I was 
going to my State and that I knew people 
would be asking about this question and 
that I had to speak to them honestly. 

I said, “Is there a missile gap?” 

He brought out a book—I will never 
forget the scene—about 12 inches long 
and about 6 inches wide. He opened up 
the book and showed me in that book 
every missile, bomber, everything we had 
that we could use against the Soviets. He 
showed me his understanding of what the 
Soviets had. Even then, we had superi- 
ority of at least 2 to 1. 

He said, “You cannot use these num- 
bers, but you can tell these people that 
there is no missile gap.” 

I said to him, “If this is correct, why 
do you not make a statement disclosing 
these figures to the people of the United 
States and to our enemies?” 

I do not know whether I caused him 
to do it, but a month or two later he and 
Mr. Gilpatrick made speeches and told 
the world that we had superiority over 
the Soviets. 

There never has been a day when we 
did not have it. 

After that, we began to build inter- 
continental missiles. We built up to 1,054. 
At one point the Soviets had about 200 
or 300. 

Then we began to add another ele- 
ment to our retaliatory force—the 
Polaris. We built 41 with 656 nuclear 
missiles. We, of course, have over 7,000 
tactical nuclear weapons in Europe and 
others elsewhere in the globe. 

The Senator now says we are disarm- 
ing and that the Soviets have been just 
moving up to us. They have not gotten 
close to us yet. 

Then we began to develop the MIRV. 
Am I correct? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is a 
little mistaken on some of his figures. 

Mr. COOPER. I might be mistaken on 
a figure or two, but I am not mistaken 
on our overall superiority. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have heard it 
stated on the floor quite a few times 
that we hold a 5-to-1 superiority over 
the Soviets in nuclear strength. That is 
not so. 

Our nuclear strength does not include 
the warhead we have buried some place. 
Placing a warhead on a missile is not 
done in 10 or 15 seconds, 10 or 15 min- 
utes, or 10 or 15 hours. 

We have now approximately the same 
number of ICBM’s as the Russians, I 
think they have 1,078. And, if we count 
the Titans, we have about 1,054. 

We are not building any more sites or 
doing anything but modernizing the 
Minuteman force. 

They are able with their SS-9 to de- 
liver 25 megatons if they want to do so. 
I think that is rather a large load with 
which to do any targeting job that is 
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needed. However, they have developed, 
the footprint in the Pacific shows, a 
MIRV. We are testing a MIRV also. 

However, one of the figures Secretary 
McNamara was always careful to leave 
out was—and I tried to have it shown 
to the public—the 1,100 intermediate- 
range missiles that the Russians have 
aimed at us and our allies in Europe. 

If we have to go to war in Europe, we 
will have to depend upon the use of their 
strategic destructive force. And the 
transportation capability and the mis- 
siles could deny us that. 

So it is just as important to the Rus- 
sians to have Europe targeted as it is 
to have our country targeted. 

We are heavy in submersible missiles, 
but they are building nuclear submarines, 
80 of the conventional type and six at- 
tack submarines. 

I do not want to get into a technical 
discussion of what an increased Soviet 
submarine force and Soviet Navy means. 
I will discuss that in a speech I shall 
give next week. But the point I am bring- 
ing out is that we are now behind the 
Soviet Union in deliverable weapons for 
a retaliatory attack. We are not up with 
them—unless we want to count what we 
can carry in the bomb bays of our B—52’s. 
But we have modified most of those 
bomb bays, but not as to the Mark 
bomber—I will not quote the number— 
which is a gigantic thing, but is now laid 
up, designed for 500-pound bombs. We 
are using them in Vietnam. It would 
take quite a modification program to re- 
plenish the force. So we can depend on 
the B-52, and we would probably have 
the same percentage of them get through 
as got through in World War II. But 
even in spite of the size of the bombs, we 
could not do the damage we would have 
to do. We have not kept pace with the 
Russians. I doubt whether we would 
have, had not Vietnam come along. 

Vietnam forced Secretary McNamara 
to do something in the weapons field. He 
had lagged. I think this debate, if it 
shows one thing, is showing that for 8 
years we had a Secretary of Defense 
who did not do anything for the US. 
military forces. I hate, as an American, 
to admit that with this country’s great 
technological ability and great academic 
ability we have not produced a modern 
fighter plane since 1955 or 1956. I think 
we built 13 of one model, and they are 
now in storage on a desert in sunny Cali- 
fornia. It is the mach 3 type. But that 
is beside the point. 

I hope, when my time comes to speak 
on this subject, to show the Senate that 
we have gone through a period of almost 
disaster, so far as our military goes; 
and that had it not been for the unfor- 
tunate war in South Vietnam, which 
pointed up immediately our deficiencies, 
we would still be suffering. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record, a table showing the national 
defense purchases as a percentage of 
gross national product from 1958 to 
1970. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE PURCHASES AS PERCENT OF 
GNP, 1958-701 
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1 Federal Government purchases of goods and services for 
defense on national income accounts basis in current dollars as 
percent of GNP in current dollars. 

2 Assumes GNP growth of 6 percent over calendar year 1968 
and Defense purchases of goods and services of $81,000,000,000. 

å Uses BOB estimate of fiscal year 1969 GNP and of Defense 
purchases of goods and services on national income basis of 
$79,900,000,000. 

4 Assumes GNP growth of 5 percent over calendar year 1969 
and Defense purchases of goods and services of $81,000,000,000. 

5 Assumes GNP growth of 5 percent over fiscal year 1969 and 
Defense purchases of goods and services on national income 
basis of $82,200,000,000 (Johnson budget). 

® Assumes GNP growth of 5 percent over fiscal year 1969 and 
Defense purchases of goods and services of $81,100,000,000 
(Laird budget). 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of the Senator from 
Kentucky to the fact that in 1960 the 
percentage was 8.9; in 1970, it will be 8.8, 
and that includes the $2.6 billion a month 
that is spent for the war in South 
Vietnam. 

To get back for a moment or two to 
the amendment, I cannot see any psy- 
chological advantage, in dealing with the 
Russians, merely to tell them we are go- 
ing to do what we will have to do anyway. 
We cannot develop these weapons fast 
enough to complete them by 1971 or 
thay 1974 is the earliest date. They know 
that. 

One night the Senate had a secret 
session, the only one I ever attended. Of 
course, it was about as secret as Sunday’s 
funny paper. But it was secret, and the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. THURMOND) told us about the 
Russian ABM. 

Mr. COOPER. I was present. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That was several 
years ago. 

Mr. COOPER. It was 1963. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Only today the 
Russians seem to feel that they have a 
system they can deploy. This is their 
third phase. 

If we are going to say to the Russians, 
“We are never going to deploy this mis- 
sile,” I do not think we will entice them 
to the bargaining table. I think that if 
we do what the President has asked us 
to do—and he is the Commander in 
Chief; we are not—we are going to show 
them that we are no longer going to lag. 

We do not want an arms race. I would 
like to see disarmament just as much as 
the Senator from Kentucky or anyone 
else. But I do not think we can bargain 
the safety of the 200 million people of 
this country. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield 1 minute 
to me? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I have a 
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speech that I have been waiting 1 hour to 
deliver. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thought the Sen- 
ator had delivered his speech. 

Mr. TOWER. I want to address myself 
to the amendment, so as to try to clear 
up some doubts that have been flying 
around, concerning the administration’s 
position. I reiterate that the admin- 
istration does not support either of the 
amendments and is not disposed to com- 
promise its minimal proposal. 

At this moment, I think it would be 
better if I presented my speech, because 
it covers many matters that we have al- 
ready discussed, and others. Then I shall 
be glad to engage in a colloquy, and we 
can “colloquize” all night, if we wish. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I would not want 
to have this item go too far beyond the 
colloquy with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, because it deals with PAR. It 
refers to the statement of Secretary 
Laird. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a paragraph, which I have 
marked, concerning the principal func- 
tions of PAR. 

There being no objection, the para- 
graph was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The principles, functions, power level, and 
frequency of the PAR are quite similar to 
existing operational space and air defense 
radars. Hence, there is no need to build a 
complete R. & D. PAR, and the first PAR 
can be assembled directly at an operational 
site. The status of the work on this radar 
is as follows: The equipment configuration 
has been chosen, the design and perform- 


ance specifications have been prepared, a 
partial prototype test model has been started 
and is now 40 percent complete, the design 
for the PAR structure has been finished, and 
the PAR computer is 25 percent complete. 
In short, work on the PAR is well along and 
no major problems are anticipated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has the floor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, in view 
of the last statement, would the Senator 
from Texas be kind enough to yield me 
30 seconds? 

Mr. TOWER, I yield 30 seconds to the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. He 
has been very generous. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a statement con- 
cerning the PAR radar, of which no pro- 
totype has yet been built, furnished me 
by Mr. Foster, of the Department of 
Defense, It is from the unclassified por- 
tion of a letter written to me by Dr. 
Foster which supplies answers to various 
questions I asked about Safeguard. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

There will be no prototype of the PAR 
constructed because the technology is well 
known. The PAR is similar to the FPS-S5 
which is now in full operation at Eglin Air 
Force Base. The first PAR will be the tactical 
radar constructed on site and it will be ready 
for testing in mid-1972, 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I hope 
that we can keep the audience in the 
Chamber. A number of Senators have 
left, and I intend to cover quite a num- 
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ber of items. I hope that Senators will 
remain in the Chamber. 

First, I wish to commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi on the 
excellent job he has done in explaining 
the military procurement bill. It would 
be superfluous for me to expound on the 
material he has so ably presented. 

I also wish to commend the ranking 
minority member of the committee, the 
distinguished Senator from Maine (Mrs. 
SMITH), for her able presentation of this 
important subject and for the work she 
did when the committee considered the 
bill. My objective today is to give my 
general views on the bill and to ask the 
support of the Senate for it. 

Our committee’s examination of the 
military requirements under the direc- 
tions of our able chairman (Mr. STEN- 
NIS) has been most critical and exhaus- 
tive. Wherever we have found room for 
reductions without exposing this Nation 
and its military forces to undue risks, 
we have trimmed the requests. In areas 
where there appeared to be unnecessary 
duplication of effort among the serv- 
ices—as in the case of air-to-surface 
missiles, for example—we have made re- 
ductions. Projects which we felt, how- 
ever reluctantly, could safely be post- 
poned have been deferred—such as fast 
deployment logistics ship, for example. 
Overall, the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices reduced the military request for 
equipment by over $860 million. We re- 
duced the request for research and devel- 
opment—an area in which I have always 
supported a strong effort—by even more: 
by $1,042 million. But however much we 
may have wished to make even greater 
reductions in military expenditures, it 
became very apparent during our delib- 
erations that to do so without some con- 
comitant reduction in our worldwide 
commitments would be folly. 

Until our involvement in Vietnam ends, 
we must provide our fighting men there 
with the most effective weapons we can 
produce. As long as we maintain forces 
in Europe to deter and repel Communist 
aggression, we have an obligation to man 
and equip them properly. We cannot ask 
our military men to be first-rate soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen around the world if 
we give them second-rate support here in 
Washington. 

I sense among Members of Congress 
and the public a temptation to try to 
alter our military commitments by ma- 
nipulating the military budget. We must 
not succumb to this temptation. There 
are valid questions concerning our na- 
tional goals and priorities which ought to 
be debated, but we cannot resolve these 
problems simply by the indiscriminate 
withholding of funds. It is the responsi- 
bility of this Congress to support ade- 
quately and properly those forces which 
are required—even while this country’s 
role in international affairs is being 
decided. 

To do this, a certain amount of mod- 
ernization of equipment is essential. The 
bill before the Senate provides for only 
very modest progress in that. The same is 
true for research and development. We 
must not be lulled into a state of insecu- 
rity either by reassurances of good inten- 
tions from the Communist world or by 
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the vocal dissent here at home. We can- 
not afford to err on the side of unaccept- 
ably lowered security under the guise of 
savings; any indiscriminate reductions 
could cost us dearly in the long run. 

Furthermore, we must recognize that 
the expenditures which are authorized by 
the bill before tne Senate fall generally 
into two catagories. First, we have those 
expenditures needed to insure that our 
Armed Forces gre capable, up to a decade 
or more from now, to meet those require- 
ments arising from threats to our na- 
tional security. I see nothing in the world 
situation to make me believe that we can 
safely disregard these threats. Thus I 
see no justification for further cuts in 
our long-range programs. 

The second major category of expendi- 
tures in this bill is to support our men in 
Vietnam. I will not predict what the 
judgment of history on our involvement 
in Vietnam will be. On the other hand, I 
will predict that no Senator wants to 
have on his conscience a single Ameri- 
can death in Vietnam which results from 
an unwise reduction of funds to support 
them. There are some signs of relief 
from our heavy military commitments, 
however. Skeptics notwithstanding, we 
are making progress toward disengage- 
ment in Vietnam. The South Vietnamese 
forces are improving slowly but surely. 

We are beginning an ever-increasing 
measure of stability to Vietnam, and 
loosening the hold of the North Viet- 
namese and Vietcong on the country. 
We must have the patience and resolve 
to see the struggle through to a satis- 
factory conclusion while at the same 
time, keeping our guard up elsewhere 
around the world. That is what the major 
portion of this year’s authorization bill 
is designed to do. 

While the funds allocated for the con- 
tinued development and initial deploy- 
ment on the Safeguard anti-ballistic mis- 
sile system do not represent a high per- 
centage of the money authorized in the 
military procurement bill, they have been 
the subject of greater discussion and de- 
bate than any other appropriation au- 
thorization in the bill. Many of my able 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle have 
spoken out on the issue, and I suspect 
that all will voice an opinion before the 
debate is through. 

This is all well and good for the im- 
portance of the issue at hand justifies 
considerable discussion. 

It has been interesting to note the 
various ways in which the issue before us 
has been phrased. Some seem to see it 
as a test of our determination to establish 
national priorities. Others see it as a 
measure of our determination to seek 
peace through disarmament. Still others 
say that the issue is to what extent this 
body will exert direct control over ex- 
penditures and recommended expendi- 
tures made by the Department of De- 
fense. Indeed, it has been suggested that 
the ABM itself was not so very important, 
but that it was merely a vehicle to pro- 
vide the Senate with an opportunity to 
demonstrate a “get-tough” policy with 
the Department of Defense and, pre- 
sumably, the military-industrial com- 
plex—whatever that term may encom- 
pass. 
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While all of these issues, or all of these 
manners of stating the issue before us 
are important—and deserving of com- 
ment and analysis by this body—they do 
not go to the heart of the matter. What 
is before us for discussion is the au- 
thorization of funds for the Safeguard 
anti-ballistic-missile plan—a plan pro- 
posed by the President and approved by 
a majority of the full Senate Committee 
on Armed Services. Therefore, we should 
concentrate our efforts upon determin- 
ing the merits and demerits of the Safe- 
guard weapons system—and not get 
completely entangled in an attempt to 
correct all of our previous shortcomings 
in disarmament, legislative independ- 
ence, and establishment of priorities. 
Granted, it is important that these issues 
be discussed in order to place the Safe- 
guard ABM system in the proper context 
of past, present, and future events. How- 
ever, we must not lose sight of the sub- 
ject under discussion—we cannot allow 
the ABM to become a mere vehicle to be 
used to raise other issues. To do so, I fear, 
would open the doors of this Chamber 
to emotionalism at a time when reason 
is essential. 

As I have said, what is before us is 
the military procurement bill, a part of 
which authorizes funds for the Safeguard 
ABM system. We must decide then, 
whether to authorize those funds as part 
of our overall defense plan. Therefore, 
the issue is this: Will the Safeguard ABM 
system make a great enough contribu- 
tion to our national security to justify 
the expenditure of the $759.1 million au- 
thorized in the bill before us? 

Because I am deeply committed to the 
approval of the Safeguard plan, my an- 
swer to this question is ‘yes’ —and I shall 
share my reasons for favoring approval 
with Senators, who, in the final analysis, 
will resolve this issue. 

It seems to me that there are two main 
considerations directly relevant to the is- 
sue as I have stated it. I do not mean to 
suggest that all other commentary is ir- 
relevant. I simply wish to avoid all but 
the essential points. Those main consid- 
erations can be phrased best in the form 
of simple questions: Are the costs of the 
Safeguard ABM system acceptable? How 
well will the Safeguard system work? I 
think the answers to these simple ques- 
tions demonstrate the need for approval 
of the initial implementation of the Safe- 
guard system. 

So many cost figures have been bandied 
about as authoritative that it is very dif- 
ficult to separate fact from fictional esti- 
mates. I think it is absolutely essential 
that we remember the exact amount 
which we are talking about in this bill 
today. That amount is $759.1 million. We 
are not here to accept or reject a $20 or 
$100 billion weapons system as some 
would have us believe. 

Those who claim that the costs of the 
system will reach the latter amount 
should remember that not one penny 
more than $759.1 million will be spent 
without further approval of this body. I, 
for one, will feel no obligation to approve 
a $100 billion request for a missile system 
next year simply because I voted “aye” 
to spend $759.1 million for it this year. To 
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Senators who are concerned about cost 
overruns as I am, I say this: If the next 
request for the funding of this missile 
system is so great as to indicate that we 
are not getting a dollar’s worth of na- 
tional defense for each dollar spent, we 
can simply refuse to further fund the 
program. 

For the present I would like to present 
reasons for accepting the initial phase 
costs of the Safeguard ABM system. The 
continued research and development, 
when coupled with minimal deployment, 
will do much to provide us with accurate 
estimates of the cost of missile defense. 
Probably the major reason for the 
proliferation of cost estimates on the 
ABM is that no actual construction and 
deployment of missile defense weaponry 
has been done. Instead, we have always 
concentrated on retaliatory missiles be- 
cause we assumed that the “cost ex- 
change ratio” between defense and of- 
fense was in the nature of 100 to 1. This 
meant that $1 spent on offensive weap- 
onry would develop equipment sufficient 
to overcome $100 worth of defensive mis- 
sile weaponry. There is reason to believe, 
however, that the cost exchange ratio is 
actually much lower. Our own difficulty 
in developing penetration aids designed 
to insure that our missiles pierce Rus- 
sian defenses has shown that penetra- 
tion is an expensive thing to insure. On 
the other hand, as we become knowl- 
edgeable about defensive weaponry, we 
are able to reduce the costs of develop- 
ing it. Consequently, there is reason to 
believe that the cost exchange ratio may 
be approaching 1 to 1. 

The initial phase of the Safeguard 
ABM system will greatly increase our 
ability to understand the cost exchange 
ratio. After minimal deployment we will 
have an actual example of defensive mis- 
sile weaponry to serve as a basis from 
which to more accurately estimate the 
costs of defense vis-a-vis offense. If it 
turns out that the cost exchange ratio is 
still very high, we can opt for retalia- 
tory weaponry. But, if it is 1 to 1 or less 
we can concentrate our efforts on defen- 
sive weaponry. Bear in mind that we do 
not have a first-strike mentality; that 
the only reason for this kind of weap- 
onry is to defer offensive weaponry. 

The point is this. Without some actual 
deployment, we will know no more about 
the cost exchange ratio than we do now. 
If we do not deploy, we will have aban- 
doned the entire concept of defensive 
missile systems without ever realistically 
examining the cost of such weaponry. We 
will have said, “Because we are not sure 
that the system has an acceptable cost, 
we will not spend even a small amount to 
find out if it is acceptable.” We will have 
made a decision on the basis of ignorance 
rather than on the basis of knowledge. 
This, I suggest, is not sound. 

Before I leave the question of cost, I 
would again like to point out that a 
“yea” vote on the military procurement 
bill as it stands now would obligate us 
to spend only $759.1 million on the Safe- 
guard ABM system. The expenditure of 
that money will greatly increase our 
ability to judge whether to proceed with 
defensive missile weaponry in the future. 
We will have the opportunity to make 
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that judgment in the next military pro- 
curement bill in the next Congress. 
EFFECTIVENESS OF THE SAFEGUARD 


A great debate has raged over whether 
the Safeguard ABM System is technically 
effective. Scientists of every pedigree 
imaginable have come forward with 
statements, position papers, and books to 
show why the Safeguard system will or 
will not work. I am not a great scientist 
and can add little to the technical ex- 
pertise which has been made available to 
all of us. I barely passed the minimum 
requirements in physics as a freshman in 
college. 

However, I think it is important to 
stand back from the battle a moment 
and view the overall situation. The sit- 
uation is this. On one side, we have a 
group of distinguished scientific minds 
who say that the Safeguard cannot work 
because it is too easily overpowered by 
the offense, which has many options for 
deception. In addition, they believe that 
Safeguard can never be brought up to 
and maintained at the peak of perfec- 
tion required. 

On the other side, we have an equally 
eminent group of scientists who say that 
the Safeguard system will work well 
enough to do the job. They argue that 
protection of missile sites does not re- 
quire the great degree of freedom from 
technical breakdowns that a city defense 
would need to have. 

In my opinion, we do not, at this time, 
have to irrevocably commit ourselves to 
one side or the other. Refusing to ap- 
prove deployment of the Safeguard sys- 
tem would be equivalent to accepting the 
views of the “no” scientists and rejecting 
those of the “yes” scientists. Approving 
the Safeguard plan, however, would not 
amount to an acceptance of the “yes” 
scientists. It would simply be a decision 
to proceed to find out who is correct. It 
appears, then, that we have a choice be- 
tween a course of action which stops the 
scientific search and one which con- 
tinues it. When faced with a decision to 
close options or keep them open, I sug- 
gest that it is militarily sound to retain 
options. 

Finally, I would like to say that I am 
impressed by the distinction between 
technical effectiveness and military ef- 
fectiveness. The mere existence of the 
deployed ABM forces the enemy to re- 
evaluate his military stance. Unless there 
is “assured destruction capability,” an 
attacker cannot attack a target. The re- 
taliatory risk is too great. Consequently, 
the mere existence of Safeguard would 
force a potential enemy to concentrate 
more missiles on the protected targets. 
This means that for other targets there 
will be fewer missiles. Perhaps there will 
be no missiles for some targets. So far as 
those targets are concerned, then, the 
Safeguard system has been militarily ef- 
fective. They have not been destroyed 
because they have not been attacked. 
They have not been attacked because of 
the Safeguard. 

In addition, inability to be sure of “as- 
sured destructive capability” might very 
well deter a potential attacker from be- 
coming an actual one. This, of course, 
means that the Safeguard system, which 
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will have created this doubt, will have ~ 


been 100 percent effective. 

Mr. President, I have studied this pro- 
posal as thoroughly as time has allowed. 
I know that the question is complex. But 
I believe that an analysis of the two fac- 
tors, cost and effectiveness, which di- 
rectly relate to the issue, dictate the 
conclusion that the Safeguard ABM plan 
should be approved. 

The cost of the system is acceptable. 
Let me repeat: we are not being asked 
to commit ourselves to the expenditure 
of $10, $20, or $100 billion for a weapons 
system. If we will simply concentrate on 
the actual dollar amount requested in 
this bill, we find that we are talking about 
$759.1 million. That is all that is in the 
bill. 

For this money, we get the initial phase 
of Safeguard. We get a knowledge of the 
effectiveness of defensive missile systems, 
and we get the groundwork for actual 
deployment of the missiles. This alone 
represents a satisfactory return on our 
investment. But, Mr. President, we may 
never know what else we have gotten. It 
may well be that the Safeguard ABM 
system will contribute to the prevention 
of a disastrous nuclear holocaust. It may 
then have saved the lives of countless 
American citizens and people around the 
world. But we will never know this. I 
will not be able to come into this Cham- 
ber and definitively prove that Safeguard 
contributed to the existence of peace. 
Neither I nor anyone else can show a war 
that did not happen. 

On the other hand, we may find, a year 
from now, that missile defense systems 
do not represent the most effective de- 
terrent to nuclear attack. We may find 
that we should abandon the ABM. But, 
let us not do so now. Not now, when there 
is every bit as much reason to believe 
that the Safeguard system will work as 
there is to indicate that it will not work. 
So, let us proceed. If we err, let us err by 
acquiring too much knowledge rather 
than by acting out of ignorance. If we 
err, let us err by having too much na- 
tional defense. We certainly owe that 
much to the citizens of our country and 
to the people of the free world. 

Mr. President, 2 days ago the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine (Mrs. 
SMITH) delivered an extremely impor- 
tant message to the Senate. She ex- 
pressed her great concern over the dis- 
paragement of our men in uniform for 
what some see as past mistakes. I, too, 
feel that such disparagement is com- 
pletely unwarranted. We have a grand 
tradition in this Nation of civilian con- 
trol of the military. Our military men 
wholeheartedly support this tradition. 
They have done what their civilian lead- 
ers have told them to do. They have done 
what they were told to do with the tools 
that their civilian leaders have made 
available to them. And, in some in- 
stances, they have done what they were 
told to do in the specific manner directed 
by their civilian leaders, although the 
military mind would have advised other- 
wise. To assign them the blame when 
events turn out not as all would desire 
is manifestly inconsistent and unfair. 
Our soldiers, sailors, marines, and air- 
men should be granted, instead, the Na- 
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tion’s praise. After viewing their efforts 
around the world, after seeing them in 
combat conditions, I can affirm the fact 
that they are the finest generation of 
fighting men this country has ever pro- 
duced. I am proud of them and their 
accomplishments. 

Mr. President, I am confident that the 
Senators here today will base their deci- 
sions on this authorization bill on a sober 
and rational evaluation of the facts, as 
our committee has done. Only in this 
way can we keep our country strong as 
we search for solutions to the many prob- 
lems which face us. I urge the Senate to 
approve this bill. In my judgment, we 
cannot afford to do less. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I want 
to commend the Senator from Texas for 
his most careful and excellent analysis 
of the position supporting his views. It 
has been my very great honor for 2 years 
to sit in the chair next to his as a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee. 

Earlier, the Senator from Texas made 
reference to the fact that if the so- 
called Cooper-Hart amendment were to 
be adopted, there may very well not only 
be a lapse of time but also a loss in the 
technical and scientific team which we 
have put together. Am I correct on that 
point? 

Mr. TOWER. That is correct. 

Mr. PEARSON. I do not have the op- 
portunity to sit in the hearings as the 
Senator does, but I recall the excellent 
presentation made by Under Secretary 
of Defense Packard before the Repub- 
lican Senate group, when he made a 
pretty good point in reference to those 
people who were opposed to the system 
on the basis of its cost. He said that in 
relation to phase I, if we go back merely 
to research and development, we will 
spend as much money as we will if we 
proceed with phase I deployment. 

That, as I understand it, is the thrust 
of the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Kentucky and the Senator from 
Michigan. They do provide the full 
amount. 

I also recall—and the Senator may 
correct my memory if it is faulty—that 
at the time of our discussion, he indicated 
we would be able to hold together the 
scientific and technical team to date, 
without deployment in view; also—if I 
am correct in my memory—that we could 
do so in the future without proceeding to 
deployment. 

Does the Senator recall those conver- 
sations with Under Secretary of Defense 
Packard? 

Mr. TOWER. I am not sure that I 
remember what it is the Senator is re- 
ferring to. 

Mr. PEARSON, In the question-and- 
answer period, I thought he made the 
statement that even if we continued with 
research and development, we would be 
able to maintain our scientific and 
technical team. 

Mr. TOWER. I would say that we 
could, even though we made no plans 
for deployment; but I do not recall that. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 
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Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. I think that I recall 
the conversation. I think the word “de- 
ployment” may be one that is creating 
a hangup here, because I think in the 
discussion his intention was as to con- 
struction. Deployment is a word which 
envisions many spreadings out of this 
thing, which is not in the present plan. 
The present appropriation bill calls for 
construction. Until there is a construc- 
tion, we do not have the unit. I think he 
was talking about the figure, as the fig- 
ure breaks down as to the cost of re- 
search and development. 

I believe that pure research, without 
possible development, amounts to about 
$400 million. I think the construction 
asked for in the bill adds less than $400 
million. It comes to about $380 million. 
So that the figures which we have been 
hearing, of $700-odd million, includes 
research, development, and construction 
as envisioned and requested by the Pres- 
ident under the present bill. I think that 
is the thrust of what the Senator said. 

Mr. PEARSON. I am grateful to the 
Senator from California. I merely want- 
ed to clarify the point that the full 
amount is made available under this 
amendment for research and develop- 
ment and make reference to what I un- 
derstood the Under Secretary of De- 
fense to say in relation to maintaining 
this very excellent scientific and tech- 
nical team. 

On another point, I thought the Sen- 
ator from Texas made reference to the 
fact that the ABM, as authorized under 
this proposal, was essential as a bargain- 
ing point for the President and for those 
who represent this Nation. 

Mr. TOWER. I believe it is, and the 
President thinks it is. 

Mr. PEARSON. I have some trouble in 
accepting that belief. Let me indicate 
to the Senator why I feel that way. We 
have a lot of figures offered here in the 
Senate, but with reference to the ABM, 
the Minuteman II, and the Titan, is it 
agreed that we can use the figure 1,054? 

Mr. TOWER. It is 1,054. 

Mr. PEARSON. The Senator said we 
had 1,078 ICBM’s. 

Mr. TOWER. The figure is 1,078. 

Mr. PEARSON. So if we add our 
ICBM’s and the Polaris together, and 
add their ICBM’s and their Polaris-type 
missiles together, we really come, in 
round figures, to about 1,700 for the 
United States to 1,100 for the Soviet 
Union. Is that correct? 

Mr. TOWER. The Soviet Union has 
missiles that can be launched from ships. 
I am not sure what the figures are. They 
do not have submersible missiles, They 
do not have any Polaris- or Poseidon- 
type missiles. 

Mr. PEARSON. What is the Senator’s 
recollection of their ICBM’s? 

Mr. TOWER. I am sorry; I cannot 
give that figure. I do not have it now. 

Mr. PEARSON. In relation to bombers, 
the estimate is that we have about 650 
to their 150. Is that correct? 

Mr. TOWER. That is correct. To be 
sure, they have some other bombers, but 
those bombers do not have a long range. 

Mr. PEARSON. I am talking about 
strategic bombers. 
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Mr. TOWER. About 150. There are 
others they could use in Europe. 

Mr. PEARSON. I understand; but we 
are talking about strategic forces. 

Mr. TOWER. I would say they would 
be strategic forces for use in Europe. 

Mr. PEARSON. I am talking about 
strategic forces as they relate to an ABM 
defense. There are many measurements 
for strategic force, but when we move to 
the ICBM’s, the Polaris, the intercon- 
tinental bombers, and the number of 
warheads on each side, it is my under- 
standing we have about 4,300 warheads 
on our side—— 

Mr. TOWER. I agree with all this. I see 
the Senator’s point, We are currently su- 
perior to the Soviet Union in terms of 
strategic power. I think we are superior 
in most areas. However, I think in some 
areas they have superiority to us. But, 
overall, we do currently possess 
superiority. 

Mr. PEARSON. Now I come to my 
point. I think terms like “superiority” 
and “parity” in relation to thermonu- 
clear warfare are useless terms. I think 
the President’s use of the term “suffi- 
ciency” is the correct one. But if we are 
superior in numbers of ICBM’s, superior 
in numbers of bombers, superior in num- 
bers of warheads—— 

Mr. TOWER. Superior overall. 

Mr. PEARSON. Then I fail to see why 
we have to have an ABM as a bargain- 
ing point to go to the bargaining table, 
when we are superior in all these other 
fields. 

Mr. TOWER. We are superior this 
year. At the present rate of military de- 
velopment in this country and the Soviet 
Union, we will be in a position of in- 
feriority by the mid-1970's. 

Mr. PEARSON. The Senator assumes, 
then—— 

Mr. TOWER. I assume that they are 
going to keep on doing what they are do- 
ing, and I think it is dangerous to pro- 
ceed on any other assumption. 

Mr, PEARSON. Will the Senator also 
assume that, having reached the level of 
1,000 ICBM'’s—and that was the figure 
that was determined almost one decade 
ago—we are going to maintain that level 
in strategic weapons? 

Mr. TOWER. Our present situation is 
good. The Russian’s R. & D. is much bet- 
ter than ours. From the standpoint of 
submarine technology, they are very 
good. As a matter of fact, they are build- 
ing at a greater rate than we are, and we 
cannot hope to think that one day they 
will not have Poseidon or Polaris type 
submarines. As far as air superiority is 
concerned, they are superior to us now. 

Mr. PEARSON. In swept-wing air- 
craft and in numbers of submarines? 

Mr. TOWER. They are superior in 
numbers of submarines. I do not think 
they are superior in quality right now, 
but they may be some day. The Senator 
from Maine (Mrs. SMITH) has some in- 
terest in that subject. I think she can 
enlighted the Senator at much length 
and has far more expertise in that sub- 
ject than I have. But the fact is that 
we have lagged in development or in the 
level of research and development. We 
have not developed a superior research 
and development program. We have 
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stabilized it, and the Russians keep go- 
ing up and up. They keep devoting more 
and more of their resources to develop- 
ment. We cannot proceed on the as- 
sumption that they are going to have a 
sudden change of heart and do differ- 
ently than they are now proceeding to 
do. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is it not a fact that the 
United States has not been building big 
bombers capable of carrying a nuclear 
load to Russia during the last few years? 

Mr. TOWER. We have not. The B-52 
is an old weapon. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is it not a fact that the 
Russians have in their bomber the finest 
bomber of any nation on the face of the 
earth? 

Mr. TOWER. I do not know the rela- 
tive performance figures. It does seem to 
be very good. They do not have it in the 
numbers we have, but they have a good 
one, and it is much newer than our B-52. 

Mr. ERVIN. According to information 
by General Twining, he says it is the 
most dependable bomber in existence. 

Has the Senator read a copy of the 
letter which Admiral Rickover wrote to 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PASTORE) ? 

Mr. TOWER. I do not recall it. 

Mr. ERVIN. It was inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Admiral Rick- 
over says that, with the exception of the 
Polaris submarine, Russia has a vast 
superiority in submarines over the United 
States. He also states in that letter that 
the Russians now have the capability 
of building Polaris submarines at such 
a rate that at present rates they will 
equal or overtake us in Polaris subma- 
rines by 1974. 

Mr, TOWER. I was aware of that in- 
formation. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I am 
grateful for the contribution made by 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina, because he brings me to my 
next concern, and that is in relation to 
the cost of the ABM. I understood that 
the ABM, as first announced, was a sys- 
tem that would cost about $6.5 billion. 
Then research and development were 
added to it. Then the cost of warheads 
was added. Then the cost of possible sites 
in Alaska and in the Hawaiian Islands 
was added. So it is now, as I understand 
it, about a $10.4 billion system. 

I make reference to the cost, not be- 
cause I have so much concern with it; 
I have a concern, but it is not a com- 
manding concern that this money should 
be pulled out and put into so many so- 
cial welfare programs that many of us 
would like to promote. But the point was 
made, and made very well, that we are 
behind in submarines, we are behind in 
adequate manned bomber aircraft, and in 
conventional systems that we usually as- 
sociate with the kind of warfare which 
is going to be essential if we are not go- 
ing to be children of the concept of mas- 
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sive retaliation, which was so massive 
that it was useless. 

We have great expenditures to make 
in relation to our naval fleet, in which 
some authorities say we are 20 years be- 
hind the Soviet Union, I did not see the 
letter written by Admiral Rickover, 
though I have the highest regard for 
him. For example, a Navy fighter to come 
after the F—111, with which we have not 
had very good luck—— 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield—— 

Mr. PEARSON. One can go on down 
the list. There are also other limitations. 

Mr. TOWER. Those are in the bill. We 
have the F-15 and the F-14, the Air 
Force and Navy patrol planes. They are 
in the bill. If the Senator wishes to offer 
an amendment providing for additional 
submarines, additional shipbuilding, and 
additional airplanes, I will support him, 
provided he supports me on the ABM. 

Mr. PEARSON. I do not think we can 
make that deal, Mr. President. But if the 
Senator will indulge me, I think the point 
I was trying to make is valid. Perhaps 
there are within this procurement bill 
adequate funds to build up our conyen- 
tional forces. I accept the judgment of 
the committee on that. I simply wish to 
make the point and express the concern 
that as the cost noses upward, as the 
$6.5 billion becomes $10.3 billion in the 
space of 2 months, in the years ahead, 
when the cost of this program jumps 
more drastically, we may very well feel 
the pinch on some very necessary, con- 
ventional warfare items, a pinch similar 
to that felt in connection with the Viet- 
nam war. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I shall 
stand warmly at my friend’s side any 
time the question comes up about de- 
velopment of weaponry. I think we need 
a full spectrum of tactical weapons, 
everything from improved rifles to the 
most sophisticated nuclear weapons. I 
believe, too, in a full spectrum of deter- 
rents. You can deter nuclear war if you 
have nuclear weaponry to do it with. 

I think basically the argument in be- 
half of this amendment is that we should 
not make a political decision to deploy 
the ABM now, because apparently it 
might rupture the good and wonderful 
relations we have with the Soviet Union, 
and the immediate prospect for negotia- 
tions for disarmament. They say we are 
basing our arguments on assumptions; 
but this is the most dangerous assump- 
tion I can think of to base an argument 
upon. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, so that I may lay down a 
premise and then ask a question? 

Mr. TOWER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I saw former Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson testifying before 
what I call the Proxmire committee with 
respect to the cost of national defense, 
and he said, in reference to the cost of 
national defense, that we could over- 
spend for national defense, or we could 
make the determination to underspend 
for national defense; and he said the 
difference between the mistake one way 
or the other would be this: If we over- 
spend for national defense, and deploy 
some weapons the future shows are not 
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needed, all we have done is lost some 
money, but if we underspend for national 
defense, we might run the risk of losing 
everything, including our liberty. Does 
not the Senator think that was a sound 
observation? 

Mr. TOWER. I certainly concur with 
that statement; and I have always said 
we cannot have a great society, or an 
affluent society, or a free society, unless 
we first have a secure society. That is all 
we are trying to achieve here. 

I would love to see the day when we 
can beat our swords into plowshares and 
our spears into pruning hooks. I detest 
war as much as anyone. But while there 
are nations in this world that choose 
war as an instrument of national policy, 
nations with aggressive designs on the 
rest of the world, we cannot afford to be 
ill prepared. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator if it is not a teaching of Marx- 
ism, as adapted for Russia by Lenin, that 
there is an irreconcilable conflict between 
a nation with a free enterprise system of 
government, such as ours, and a nation 
with a Communist system of govern- 
ment, such as Russia; and if it has not 
been stated on many occasions by leaders 
and officials of the Communists that 
there will be a fight to the finish, either 
economically, politically, or militarily, 
between these two irreconcilable systems, 
until communism triumphs. 

Mr. TOWER. This, of course, is part of 
the Marxian historical analogy, that 
ultimately this will come about, that 
ultimately we will have a Communist 
world; and, indeed, for communism to 
succeed at all, the whole world has to be 
Communist. Then, when that happy day 
occurs—happy in Marxian eyes, of 
course—all the trappings of government 
will be done away with, and we will live 
in an anarcho-syndicalist society. I do 
not believe the Russians believe that is 
ever going to happen, but the fact of the 
matter is that they do have have im- 
perialistic designs on the rest of the 
world, and that is a certainty. 

Mr. ERVIN. They have a combination 
of Russian imperialism and communism 
as modified to adapt it to Russia by such 
Communists as Lenin. 

Mr. TOWER. Right. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Texas understand, as does the Senator 
from North Carolina, that virtually ever 
since the end of the Second World War, 
the United States has been attempting 
to negotiate at lower than summit levels 
with the Russians to obtain an enforce- 
able arms limitation agreement? 

Mr. TOWER. We have certainly tried. 

Mr, ERVIN. And does the Senator 
think that after all these years, from the 
end of the Second World War down to 
the present date, that we now have any 
additional reason for thinking that Rus- 
sia is any more susceptible to being per- 
suaded to enter into any such agreement 
than it was in years past? 

Mr. TOWER. They do not seem to be 
any more susceptible, though some of my 
friends seem to think that if we cut the 
ABM out of this bill, the Russians will 
immediately become so friendly that they 
will want to sit down and negotiate with 
us at once. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Texas recall, during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, that there was an agree- 
ment, not embodied in a treaty, between 
Russia and the United States, for a mor- 
atorium on testing nuclear weapons; that 
the United States kept that agreement 
and did not make any preparations to 
test nuclear weapons, and then Russia 
put an end to the agreement, and im- 
mediately thereafter exploded the biggest 
nuclear weapon ever exploded in the his- 
tory of the world up to that time? 

Mr. TOWER. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator feel that 
we can have any confidence in the be- 
nevolence of the politburo, as long as 
Russia maintains imprisoned behind the 
Iron Curtain the people of Poland, the 
people of Czechoslovakia, the people of 
East Germany, the people of Rumania, 
and the people of Bulgaria? 

Mr. TOWER. I certainly am less than 
sanguine about them. I trust the Sen- 
ator was here the other day, and heard 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
JACKSON) present his very fine paper, 
just going through the traits and per- 
sonalities of the present Soviet hierarchy. 
They are Stalinist to the core. 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator from 
Texas accept my assurance that I have 
just finished reading a book by a French 
journalist who was for many years in 
Moscow, whose name was Michel Tatu, 
in which he states that the only reason 
Khrushchev took the missiles out of Cu- 
ba was because the United States pos- 
sessed overwhelming superiority in inter- 
continental ballistic missiles? 

Mr. TOWER. Yes, I accept the Sen- 
ator’s assurance. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator fur- 
ther if he will accept the assurance of 
the Senator from North Carolina that 
the Senator from North Carolina has 
just read a book dealing with Russia by 
a man with a Russian name, in which 
he says that the men who control Rus- 
sia at this time are so secure in posses- 
sion of the power of rule over that na- 
tion that there is no reasonable hope 
that Russia’s attitude will be susceptible 
of being changed at any time in the 
foreseeable future, by either evolution 
or revolution within Russia. 

Mr. TOWER. I do accept that assur- 
ance, and I concur. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I very 
definitely thank the Senator. I know the 
Senator has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to this subject, which is quite 
involved. 

The Senator made an outstanding 
contribution. I commend highly the read- 
ing of his speech, no matter which side 
of the subject a Senator may be. 

It is a difficult matter, but the Senator 
has handled it splendidly, as he always 
does in a matter that he sets himself to 
give special attention to. 

I shall wish later to make a few brief 
remarks about the provision and use of 
this money and how it might be applied 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
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Kentucky, who has been called from the 
floor temporarily. I would rather bring 
the matter up when the Senator from 
Kentucky is present. However, for the 
time being, I refer Senators to page 25 
of the committee report, where the 
money part of the ABM is set forth in 
great particularity. The supporting in- 
formation came to the committee from 
the Department of the Army. And they 
are bound by it in a double way, because 
it is what they were justifying it on 
and what we included it in the bill on. 

We have in round figures $400 million 
particularly for research and develop- 
ment. However, referring now to page 
25, the committal for the $345.5 million 
is for one missile site radar at Grand 
Forks; one missile site radar data proc- 
essor at Grand Forks; training equip- 
ment; advance procurement for one 
other perimeter acquisition radar and 
one other missile site radar at Malm- 
strom; and the relatively small sum of 
$600,000 for leadtime missile parts. 

For the actual hardware, the actual 
missile, only $600,000 is included in the 
bill, and that is for a long leadtime item 
for the guidance system. That requires 
an unusual time. 

I refer this now to the Senate for deci- 
sion on the money. I will make some re- 
marks later. 

Again, I commend the distinguished 
Senator from Texas for a fine presenta- 
tion. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, first I take 
this opportunity to thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas for his very 
kind words to me as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee. The Senator 
has made a great contribution during the 
hearings in helping the committee bring 
to the Senate what I consider to be a good 
bill, 

Mr. President, the Soviet Navy has in 
late years assumed new responsibilities 
far beyond its traditional ones of defend- 
ing the seaward approaches to the 
U.S.S.R. and supporting the land forces. 
It has made great strides in developing 
forces to carry out these new missions. 
The impact of new roles and growing ca- 
pabilities is demonstrated by the striking 
increase in naval operations beyond home 
waters and by the current expansion of 
the Russian submarine forces. 

Past Soviet efforts to develop effective 
long-range seapower were deterred or de- 
ferred by economic conditions, purges, 
leadership changes, war and techno- 
logical lag. In recent years, however, 
Soviet naval expansion has been rela- 
tively unencumbered by such problems. 
Today’s Soviet naval programs bear wit- 
ness to the capability and determination 
to create a significant sea-launched bal- 
listic missile force and a formidable fleet 
to counter the U.S. Navy in peace and 
war anywhere in the world. Beyond this, 
the Soviets are building a modern navy 
with which to project a naval presence 
overseas in support of Soviet political ob- 
jectives. 

The Soviet submarine force consists 
of some 375 units, of which 65 are nu- 
clear powered. The entire force, unlike 
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that of the United States, is of post- 
World War II construction. It poses a 
triple-dimension threat, consisting of a 
rapidly expanding force of ballistic mis- 
sile submarines, numerous torpedo at- 
tack boats, and significant numbers of 
submarines uniquely equipped with sur- 
face-to-surface cruise missiles. In the 
last 2 years a new class of ballistic mis- 
sile submarine and several classes of at- 
tack submarines have become opera- 
tional. The former is roughly compara- 
ble to our Polaris submarines, the latter 
represent improved general purpose de- 
signs. 

Today, the Soviet surface navy con- 
sists of some 195 major combatants in- 
cluding a helicopter ship, nine guided 
missile cruisers, and 30 guided missile de- 
stroyers. The great majority of these 
ships are less than 15 years old. 

Soviet warships are of excellent de- 
sign and well armed. The highly publi- 
cized helicopter ship Moskva carries an 
imposing array of surface-to-air missiles, 
antisubmarine weapons, and new and 
sophisticated electronics, in addition to 
her ASW helicopters. A sister ship 
to the Moskva, the Leningrad, is expected 
to be operational soon. The new guided 
missile cruisers of the Kresta class carry 
an equally impressive combination of 
surface-to-surface and surface-to-air 
missiles as well as guns and antisub- 
marine weapons. A third example of ad- 
vancing technology is the Kashin-class 
frigate. It boasts strong air defense and 
antisubmarine armament, and is the 
largest type of warship in the world 
powered solely by gas turbines, giving 
it a maximum speed of 35 knots. 

The Soviet Navy is operating out of 
its home waters for longer periods, in 
greater numbers, and at greater distance 
than ever before. It is showing the flag 
in the Mediterranean, off both coasts of 
Africa, and elsewhere along the entire 
Indian Ocean littoral. 

These developments are making the 
Soviet Navy a force of growing impor- 
tance in our strategic calculations. Apart 
from the challenge it would pose in war- 
time, its growing capability to project 
Soviet power into distant areas is likely, 
if left uncountered, to have a profound 
effect on political developments in the 
emerging nations and uncommitted 
world. 

Mr. President, during the hearings 
there was an exchange of letters between 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
JACKSON) and Admiral Rickover which 
helped to a better understanding of what 
happened with respect to the nuclear 
submarines. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two letters be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., June 5, 1969. 
Vice Adm. H. G. RICKOVER, 
Naval Ships Command, Department of the 
Navy, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR ADMIRAL RICKOVER: I have read your 
April 25, 1969 letter to Senator Pastore with 
great interest. As usual, you have reduced a 
complicated issue to a few basic questions. 

There is one subject vital to this issue in 
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which I know the American people will re- 
spect your judgment—nuclear submarines, 
and in particular, our Polaris submarines. 

I would appreciate your assessment of the 
effectiveness of our Polaris forces after 1972 
in light of the remarkable advances recently 
made by the Soviet Union in their submarine 
and anti-submarine capability. I am particu- 
larly interested in your views concerning the 
ability of our deployed Polaris submarines to 
survive a planned attack by Soviet anti- 
submarine forces in the mid-70’s time frame. 

I would hope your response can be written 
in such a way that the American people can 
have the benefit of your views. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY M. JACKSON, 
U.S. Senator. 


U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY ĈOMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 12, 1969. 
Hon. HENRY M. JACKSON, 
U.S. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JACKSON: This is in response 
to your letter of June 5, 1969, asking for my 
views concerning the ability of our Polaris 
submarines to survive a planned attack by 
Soviet antisubmarine forces in the mid-1970's 
time frame. 

Let me first say that based on the best 
evidence available, I believe that today our 
Polaris submarines are safe from a massive, 
neutralizing blow. Further, I am not aware of 
any valid information indicating that the So- 
viets possess a means to track and destroy 
our Palaris submarines while they are on 
station. However, there is no assurance that 
this situation will prevail for long. 

There is, in fact, evidence that the Soviets 
are actively engaged in a determined effort 
to acquire the capability to neutralize or 
destroy our Polaris force. They have devel- 
oped and they continue to develop faster 
and quieter submarines. They are experi- 
menting in all phases of submarine and anti- 
submarine warfare—we are not. In fact, dur- 
ing the past year alone they have developed 
several new types of nuclear submarines; 
we have developed only one new type in ten 
years. It is clear that a major objective of 
their naval programs is to invalidate our 
own Polaris system. 

Given the recent Soviet progress in under- 
sea warfare and the sheer magnitude of their 
nuclear submarine program, the conclusion is 
inevitable that, unless we are willing to 
match their effort, they will surpass us in 
this field during the 1970's. 

Of course, in the present era of rapid tech- 
nological change accurate prediction of fu- 
ture military developments is difficult, if not 
impossible even for such a relatively short 
period as five to ten years. It is equally diffi- 
cult to predict the outcome of future military 
engagements, since these are dependent on 
successful exploitation of the latest techno- 
logical advancements. All we can do is learn 
what we can of the progress being made by 
other nations in the areas related to sub- 
marine and antisubmarine warfare and then 
to compare this with our own progress. 

The Soviets now have by far the largest 
submarine force in the world—about 375 
submarines, all built since World War II. We 
have 143, including 61 diesel submarines most 
of which are of World War II vintage. Thus, 
they have a net advantage of about 230 sub- 
marines. It is estimated that by the end of 
1970 they will have a numerical lead even 
in nuclear submarines. 

In the single year 1968, the Soviets put to 
sea & new type ballistic missile nuclear- 
powered submarine as well as several new 
types of nuclear attack submarines—a feat 
far exceeding anything we have ever done. It 
is estimated that by 1974 they will have 
added about 70 nuclear-powered submarines 
to their fleet, whereas we will add but 26— 
thus further increasing their numerical 
superiority, As for ballistic missile sub- 
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marines, the Soviets have undertaken a 
vigorous building program to equal or sur- 
pass our Polaris fleet of 41. At least seven 
of their new Polaris-type submarines have 
been completed, and they now have the 
capability of turning out one a month. We 
have no Polaris submarines under construc- 
tion or planned. We must assume that by the 
1973-1974 time period they will be up to us. 

To achieve this, the Soviets have greatly 
expanded and modernized their submarine 
building and repair facilities. Just one of 
their numerous submarine building yards 
has several times the area and facilities of 
all U.S. submarine yards combined. They 
use modern assembly line techniques under 
covered ways, permitting large-scale produc- 
tion, regardless of weather conditions. 

The progress made by the Soviets over the 
past few years in nuclear submarine design, 
construction, and operation could only have 
been accomplished through the efforts of a 
large group of highly competent technical 
personnel. We must assume the talents and 
efforts of this group will continue to provide 
the Soviets with additional advances in nu- 
clear submarines. 

The superiority of a given weapon system 
is never static. The history of warfare is an 
ever-changing contest between weapon and 
counterweapon. Whenever man invents a 
new weapon, two things happen immediately. 
First, his potential adversaries start to de- 
velop a counterweapon. Second, improve- 
ments are made in the original weapon to 
make it even more effective. This was the 
case with the bow and arrow, gunpowder, 
battleships, airplanes, rockets, etc. 

The battleship is a good example. In 1907 
when the British Dreadnought, the world’s 
first modern battleship put to sea it was 
hailed as “invincible.” It had armor plate 
thick enough to stop any naval shell then in 
existence. Soon afterwards other countries 
built their own battleships with large guns 
and heavy armor. The British then developed 
the destroyer to protect the battleship by 
firing torpedoes against opposing battleships. 
The other side, of course, soon had its own 
destroyers. The battleship then was given 
the capability of carrying airplanes to in- 
crease its range of visibility; this added the 
new element of air power to the battleship. 

Although it became evident during World 
War I to farseeing officers like General Billy 
Mitchell that aircraft constituted a new and 
formidable weapon against the battleship, 
it nevertheless took a long time for those who 
had faith in the battleship to accept this and 
prepare against the danger. Even as in 1907 
it was impossible to predict how long the 
battleship would remain “invincible,” so is 
it today impossible to predict how long the 
Polaris submarine will remain invulnerable. 

As in the case of the battleship, the com- 
petition between the submarine and its foes 
has seesawed since the former proved its 
worth in World War I. As advances have been 
made in submarine design since World War I, 
progress has also been made in developing 
antisubmarine warfare. 

Submarines have the protection of the 
ocean depths. When submerged they cannot 
be seen by the human eye or by radar. The 
only way we know at present to detect a 
submerged submarine is by the sound it 
makes. For years, groups of scientists and 
engineers have tried to make submarines 
quieter, while other groups have worked just 
as hard to develop more sensitive listening 
devices. This technological battle continues. 

With the advent of nuclear propulsion, the 
submarine has been able to operate sub- 
merged at high speeds for long periods of 
time; this gave the nuclear submarine the 
edge. However, great strides are being made 
in the mobility of antisubmarine forces and 
in their capability to detect and destroy sub- 
marines. In fact, the nuclear attack sub- 
marine itself is now being used as an anti- 
submarine weapon. 
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We do not know, of course, how these 
developments will work under actual war 
conditions; nor do we know how effective our 
Polaris submarines would be in an encounter 
with an enemy antisubmarine force—be it 
air, surface, or subsurface—or how effective 
our own antisubmarine forces would be 
against the latest Soviet nuclear submarines. 

The answer to your question concerning 
the survivability of our Polaris submarines 
in the mid-1970’s depends on whether we 
can regain the advantage we had in the past. 
Will our progress in undersea warfare during 
the 1970’s match that of the Soviet Union? 
Can we assume that our Polaris system will 
be the first weapon in history to remain 
invulnerable? The developments I have cited 
should caution us against making such an 
assumption. 

As I pointed out in my April 25, 1969, let- 
ter to Senator Pastore (Page 10629 of the 
Congressional Record, April 29, 1969), the 
Soviet Union is embarked on a program 
which reveals a singular awareness of the 
importance of sea power and an unmistaka- 
ble resolve to become the most powerful 
maritime force in the world. As a result of 
the Cuban missile crisis, the Soviet leader- 
ship resolved never again to be placed in a 
position where they would have to negotiate 
from weakness—in that case lack of stra- 
tegic and naval superiority. They have pub- 
licly avowed their goal to become preeminent 
in sea power, and all evidence indicates they 
are proceeding with competent speed. This 
is especially true in their undersea warfare 
forces. They have openly stated that these 
are to be the major arm of their fleet. 

To recapitulate: I believe that while today 
our Polaris fleet is safe from a planned at- 
tack by the Soviets, there is sufficient evi- 
dence concerning their progress in this field 
to cause doubt by the mid-1970'’s. We must 
increase our own efforts if we expect our 
Polaris fleet to remain the deterrent it now 
is. 


Respectfully, 


H. G. RICKOVER. 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record a letter from 
Admiral Rickover to Senator PASTORE 
under date of April 25, 1969. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRIL 25, 1969. 

Dear SENATOR Pastore: In your letter of 
April 15th, you asked me to give an estimate 
and an opinion as to where we are and where 
we are going and what needs to be done in 
a military way in these times of turmoil and 
peril, There is, as you point out, a division of 
opinion among the American people regard- 
ing the necessity of reinforcing our military 
strength. 

The first point I would like to make is 
that in judging between conflicting views 
on this matter, the deciding factor must be 
their relevance to the world as it is, not as 
we would wish it to be. Granted the hideous- 
ness of modern war, can we deduce therefrom 
that mankind is now wise enough to forgo 
recourse to arms? A look at history should 
put us on guard against those who claim 
that humanity has now reached a state where 
the possibility of armed aggression can be 
safely disregarded in formulating national 
policy. 

I am reminded of the intense opposition 
to the Navy’s 15-cruiser bill in 1929. It was 
argued by many that with the signing of the 
Kellogg Peace Pact the year before, it was 
no longer necessary to build new warships. 
And this in light of the lessons of World War 
I which erupted despite the various Hague 
Peace Treaties! These ships were of inesti- 
mable value in helping us win World War II. 
The war itself was prolonged because Con- 
gress—heeding the “merchants of death” 
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argument—in 1939 prohibited shipment of 
war materials to Britain and France. 

Then, too, weight must be given to the 
credentials of those propounding opposite 
views. Are they public servants charged with 
the awesome responsibility to secure our 
country against foreign conquest, or are they 
private individuals not accountable for the 
consequences of their opinions, who feel free 
to express their personal abhorrence of war 
and to agitate for a reduction of the financial 
burden military preparedness imposes on the 
taxpayer? Would the majority of the elector- 
ate accept their arguments that given our 
unmet domestic needs, we cannot afford an 
effective defense position vis-a-vis our poten- 
tial adversaries? Or that war is so horrible 
that it is better to suffer defeat than to fight? 

As for the high cost of preparedness, it is 
in fact no greater proportional to total U.S. 
output than 10 years ago—8.8% of total U.S. 
goods and services. Omitting the costs of the 
Vietnam War and allowing for inflation, our 
armed forces have less buying power today 
than a decade ago. In the Soviet Union, on 
the other hand—according to the Annual 
Report of the Congressional Subcommittee 
on Foreign Economic Policy issued last 
June—resources have been diverted from the 
farm sector to defense, where outlays rose 
dramatically in 1966-67, after remaining 
Static since 1962. The Report talks about 
their new preoccupation with national secu- 
rity. And you must bear in mind that actual 
war costs absorb but a small portion of their 
expenditures while we are spending some 
two and a half billion dollars a month in 
Vietnam. 

If history teaches anything it is surely that 
weakness invites attack; that it takes but 
one aggressor to plunge the world into war 
against the wishes of dozens of peace-loving 
nations if the former is militarily strong and 
the latter are not. Yet there are those who 
deprecate the need to maintain military su- 
premacy or at least parity with the com- 
munist empires, on the grounds that other 
nations have accepted a decline from first 
to second or third rank and that we ourselves 
for most of our history were militarily a sec- 
ond-rate power yet secure enough within our 
borders. They forget that we then profited 
from the Paz Britannica, even as the former 
great powers of Europe who have lost their 
defense capability enjoy political freedom 
today only because we are strong enough to 
defend them and ready to do so. What it 
means to be weak and without American pro- 
tection should be evident to all as we ob- 
serve the tragic drama of Czechoslovakia 
“negotiating” wtih Russia the continuing 
subjugation of her people. 

As a lawyer, you are familiar with Black- 
stone’s statement that security of the person 
is the first, and liberty of the individual the 
second “absolute right inherent in every 
Englishman.” Just so, the first right of every 
American is to be protected against foreign 
attack, and the first duty of government is to 
keep our nation alive. Given the world situ- 
ation, this calls for maintenance of a defense 
capability which is adequate to discourage 
potential aggressors. Said President Nixon, 
in discussing the Cuban missile crisis, “It is 
essential to avoid putting an American Pres- 
ident, either this President or the next Presi- 
dent, in the position where the United States 
would be second rather than first or at least 
equal to any potential enemy. .. . I do not 
want to see an American President in the fu- 
ture, in the event of any crisis, have his dip- 
lomatic credibility be so impaired because 
the United States was in a second-class or 
inferior position. We saw what it meant to 
the Soviets when they were second. I don’t 
want that position to be the United States’ 
in the event of a future diplomatic crisis.” 

There can surely be no doubt that the 
overwhelming majority of the American peo- 
ple are opposed to relinquishment of our de- 
terrent capability, recognizing full well that 
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there will then be no one left to prevent the 
takeover by communist power, Whether one 
takes the optimistic view that a permanent 
East-West detente can be negotiated, or the 
pessimistic view that ultimately we shall 
have to fight for our liberties, this nation 
has no ‘future if it allows itself to be out- 
matched militarily. 

To turn now to specific matters currently 
in dispute. There is the ABM system which 
is under heavy fire on grounds that it (a) 
will escalate the arms race and (b) will 
not work. It should be stressed that the 
Soviets have had their own version of the 
ABM for several years without inducing us 
to expand our military power. Just as the 
Soviet ABM version has not added to the 
Soviet threat, so our own ABM would not add 
to ours. The Russians have been singularly 
silent in this respect; the outcry has come 
mostly from those in this country who habit- 
ually apply a double standard when adjudg- 
ing military developments in the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. One must ask how can our de- 
fensive capability be considered provocative, 
while theirs is not? Is there not something 
deeply disturbing when one observes scien- 
tists, formerly holding responsible positions 
in government, advocate policies directly 
contrary to those they supported when in 
office? It must not be forgotten that many of 
our most prestigious scientists were bitterly 
opposed to development of the H-bomb. 
Where would we be today had not the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy and President Truman—who had the 
responsibility for the safety of the U.S— 
disregarded their advice? 

As for the assertion that the ABM cannot 
be made to work, I must disagree. If there is 
one lesson I have learned in the many years 
I have devoted to the development of nuclear 
propulsion plants, it is that, given the sound- 
ness of a theoretical concept, it can, with 
drive and imaginative engineering be made to 
work. 

Contrariwise, for a theoretical concept to 
be translated into reality, it must be worked 
on Research alone—no matter how pro- 
longed—will not do it. The very act of de- 
veloping the concept through detailed engi- 
neering work produces improvements in the 
original concept—improvements which would 
have been neither obvious nor possible 
without such actual engineering work. 

The Soviets are just as adept in research 
and development as we are. They have amply 
proved this by their progress in space, in 
missiles, in aviation, in military equipment, 
in nuclear submarines. They know full well 
from their own experience that with research 
alone—without development engineering— 
our ABM system or any other system would 
not be meaningful and could be discounted. 
For this reason we must guard against those 
claiming that we can limit ourselves to re- 
search—that research alone will suffice. 

You also ask me to comment on what 
needs to be done in these times of turmoil 
and peril. As y am more familiar with the 
threat posed by the Soviets to our naval 
power, I would like to confine myself to 
this area, and specifically to submarines. But 
what I say here is valid for our land, sea, 
and air power as well. 

The Soviet Union is embarked on a pro- 
gram which reveals a singular awareness of 
the importance of sea power and an unmis- 
takable resolve to become the most powerful 
maritime force in the world. They demon- 
strate a thorough understanding of the basic 
elements of sea power: knowledge of the 
seas, a strong modern merchant marine, and 
a powerful new Navy. They are surging for- 
ward with a naval and maritime program 
that is a technological marvel. 

At the end of World War II, the Soviet 
Union had a fleet of 200 diesel-powered sub- 
marines. They then embarked on a massive 
building program, producing over 550 new 
submarines through 1968, at least 65 of 
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which are nuclear-powered. During the same 
period, the United States built 99 sub- 
marines, 82 of them nuclear-powered. The 
Soviets have scrapped or given away all their 
World War II submarines as well as some 
built since. They now have a new submarine 
force of about 375; we have 143, which in- 
cludes 61 diesel submarines most of which 
are of World War II vintage. Thus the Soviets 
have a net advantage of about 230 sub- 
marines. It is estimated that by the end of 
1970 they will have a numerical lead in 
nuclear submarines, 

To achieve this the Soviets greatly ex- 
panded and modernized their submarine 
building facilities, Just one of their numer- 
ous submarine building yards has several 
times the area and facilities of all U.S. sub- 
marine yards. They use modern assembly- 
line techniques under covered ways, per- 
mitting large-scale production regardless of 
weather conditions. 

In the single year 1968, the Soviets put to 
sea a new type ballistic missile submarine as 
well as several new types of nuclear attack 
submarines—a feat far exceeding anything 
we have ever done. In looking to the future, 
it is estimated that by 1974 they will add 
about 70 nuclear-powered submarines to 
their fleet, whereas we will add but 26— 
further increasing their numerical superior- 
ity. In the case of the ballistic missile sub- 
marine the Soviets have undertaken a vig- 
orous building program to surpass our Po- 
laris fleet of 41. They have completed seven 
of the new Polaris-type submarines, and 
have the capability to turn out one a month. 
We have no Polaris submarines under con- 
struction or planned. We must assume that 
by the 1973-74 time period they will be up 
to us. 

Numerical superiority, however, does not 
tell the whole story. Weapon systems, speed, 
depth, detection devices, quietness of opera- 
tion, and crew performance all make a sig- 
nificant contribution to the effectiveness of a 
submarine force. From what we have been 
able to learn during the past year, the Soviets 
have attained equality in a number of these 
characteristics and a superiority in some. 

In order to achieve the results so far at- 
tained in all areas of modern technology the 
Soviets had to develop their most important 
resource—technical and scientific personnel. 
The Soviet educational program enjoys high- 
est national priority. The statistics on the 
total numbers of Soviet degree graduates are 
extremely impressive. The U.S. National Sci- 
ence Foundation data indicates that in 1966 
alone, 168,000 engineers were graduated; the 
U.S., on the other hand, produced but 36,000. 
With specific application to the Navy, the 
Leningrad Shipbuilding Institute, just one 
naval institute of several, had over 7,000 stu- 
dents in 1966 studying naval architecture 
and marine engineering. I doubt we had over 
400 enrolled in these subjects in all U.S. 
colleges. 

While we cannot specifically count the 
number of Soviet scientists and engineers de- 
voted to naval work, it is apparent that they 
have created a broad technological base. They 
have committed extensive resources to sup- 
port development of their naval forces. The 
steady build-up of the Soviet submarine 
Navy from an ineffective coastal defense force 
at the end of World War II to the world’s 
largest underseas navy today deserves ad- 
miration; also it should deeply worry every 
American. By the end of this year we face the 
prospect of losing the superiority in nuclear 
submarines we have held for many years. 
The threat posed by their submarine force— 
with their new ballistic and cruise missile 
launchers and new attack types, is formida- 
ble. If more sophisticated types are added 
in the near future, as is likely considering 
their large number of designers and their 
extensive facilities, the threat will rapidly 
increase. 

The Soviets have frequently announced 
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their intent to be the pre-eminent world 
power. Why do we not believe them? Hitler 
in Mein Kampf plainly announced his in- 
tent to dominate the world, We did not be- 
lieve him either—until it was nearly too late. 
Admiral Gorshkoy, Commander in Chief of 
the Soviet Navy, said recently: “The flag of 
the Soviet Navy now flies proudly over the 
oceans of the world. Sooner or later, the U.S. 
will have to understand that it no longer has 
mastery of the seas.” And just a few days ago 
the Russians announced a projected 50% in- 
crease in the size of their merchant fleet. 
These facts should be weighed when assess- 
ing the judgment of those who argue for a 
reduction of American military power while 
the Soviet military power is rapidly expand- 
ing. 

The bearer of bad news is always punished. 
In ancient times, he might be put to death. 
Today he becomes “controversial” and un- 
popular. But if there is one subject on which 
the American people must know the truth, 
however unpalatable, it is our military posi- 
tion vis-a-vis the Soviets. I believe no one 
can better inform them than members of the 
Congress—who have such close ties to their 
constituents. 

I suggest that by keeping secret our knowl- 
edge of Soviet strength at this time we may 
lose more than by confiding the truth of the 
danger we face to the American people. 

Respectfully, 
H. G. RIcKOVER. 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, whether 
one likes Admiral Rickover or not, in 
his assessment of our Navy during the 
years, he has never been found wrong. 

Mr. TOWER. There is some informa- 
tion that has been prepared by the staff 
of the Armed Services Committee rele- 
vant to the deployment sites. I think it 
should go into the Recor at this point. 

Two sites do provide a more realistic test 
bed that we plan to provide at Kwaja- 
lein. Two major test objectives can be 
accomplished. 

First, we can test the Phase 1 complex 
under realistic conditions of military oper- 
ators and 24-hour per day operation. This 
will provide experience with the problems of 
installation and early operation that cannot 
be obtained in a research environment. 

Second, we will be able to check the oper- 
ation of a two-site, four-radar network with 
its inter-computer communications and its 
command and control ties to higher head- 
quarters. We can verify proper operation of 
such important system features as control 
of PAR tracking load (one missile, or satel- 
lite, will usually be seen by more than one 
PAR), the ability of one PAR to look behind 
a simulated black-out region to assist an 
adjacent PAR, and the transfer of targets 
from a PAR at one site to an MSR at another 
site. 

Phase 1 operation will provide invaluable 
experience and knowledge. 


Mr. President, I think the arguments 
against the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky are overwhelm- 
ing. As I see it, the only real argument is 
that we should delay a political decision 
to deploy. But this is not solely a political 
decision; it is a military decision, as well. 
It is said that we should delay in the 
hope that to do so might produce the 
right kind of climate in which we could 
sit down and have successful disarma- 
ment negotiations with the Soviets; in 
the hope that perhaps their attitude has 
changed. 

Again, I think this is a dangerous as- 
sumption on which to base an argument. 
We have been accused of basing our 
argument on assumption—the assump- 
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tion that the Soviets will develop and 
deploy an SS-9; that they are expand- 
ing their ABM system. But we assume 
these things on the basis of valid expe- 
rience and the continuing intensification 
of technology, both military and stra- 
tegic, by the Soviet Union. Therefore, I 
think they are on much more solid 
ground. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, before the 
Senator yields the floor, will he yield to 
me? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I heard with great in- 
terest—I did not wish to interrupt him— 
the Senator’s statement about ‘unilat- 
eral disarmament” and good faith, or at 
least some moral argument concerning 
the Russians. Does the Senator think that 
the result of any negotiations is neces- 
sarily limited to what the United States 
and the Russian negotiators may come in 
with, once they start with prepared 
briefs? Does he feel that that is what 
we have to be limited to? Or does the 
Senator feel that it may very well be 
possible to negotiate either much broader 
or perhaps much more limited agree- 
ments, depending on the practical situa- 
tion in the world and how the negotia- 
tions develop? 

May I give the Senator this example? 
Suppose we really had a completely ef- 
fective ABM that could knock out as 
many Russian missiles as they sent over 
here. Would the Senator feel that there 
was any hope of any negotiations at all? 
Or would he think the U.S.S.R. would be- 
lieve it must first catch up with us before 
they could negotiate? 

Mr. TOWER. The Russians are already 
catching up with us and, I think, will 
eventually surpass us. As a matter of 
fact, they are ahead of us in many fields. 
I do not think that the Soviets arming 
themselves is a matter of a reaction to 
what the United States does. Remember 
that we demobilized after World War II, 
but the Soviet Union did not. I think the 
Russians know that we have no im- 
perialistic designs on them; that we are 
not going to initiate a war against them. 

After all, we could have fought a pre- 
emptive war against them and could 
have destroyed them in the late forties— 
and they know that—and we were sorely 
provoked at that time, but failed to do it. 

So far as negotiations are concerned, 
I hope we can begin to negotiate, and 
negotiate in good faith. But I do not 
think we are going to be in a position to 
negotiate if they get into a position of 
military superiority. The President 
thinks this, and he has had as many 
confrontations with the Soviets as has 
anyone else. 

I think it would be well to talk about 
a wide range of things, and the discus- 
sions would not have to be bilateral. 
Other countries might be brought in, 
countries which have nuclear potential 
or which actually have nuclear weapons. 

I do not oppose the idea of negotia- 
tions. 

Mr. JAVITS. We are not talking about 
opposition to negotiations. The Senator 
was talking about unilateral disarma- 
ment, a label which I find is used to 
throw up a big smokescreen in connec- 
tion with this issue. Can the Senator tell 
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me if he believes anyone speaking in 
support of the Cooper-Hart amendment, 
has indicated in his argument that he 
wants unilateral disarmament? 

Mr. TOWER. I do not think any Mem- 
ber of the Senate believes there will be 
unilateral disarmament. The Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Dominick) referred 
to his mail. I said: 

Yes, unfortunately there are people in this 
country who think we should disarm uni- 
laterally, and that the rest of the world will 
bring moral suasion on the Soviet Union to 
do likewise. 


But I do not think that any Member 
of the Senate, anyone who has the so- 
phistication of a U.S. Senator, believes 
that. However, there are many people 
who do, and they write letters. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have one other ques- 
tion. If we pursue the doctrine that the 
only time the United States can safely 
negotiate is when we have the edge— 
when we have nuclear “superiority,” as 
he calls it—is it not logical to suppose 
that they think the same way about 
their security and that we simply cannot 
then come to an agreement? Both sides 
cannot enjoy “superiority.” But, both 
sides can have nuclear “sufficiency,” as 
President Nixon has so wisely suggested. 
Most objective strategic experts believe 
that both the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. do have a “sufficiency” of nu- 
clear power to insure their security un- 
der present conditions. That is why the 
prevailing situation is such a logically 
compelling stopping point in the nuclear 
arms race. 

Mr. TOWER. I am not prepared to 
think that the Soviets think the same 
about us that we think about them. I 
think they are a little smarter than that. 

Mr. JAVITS. I respectfully submit that 
we certainly cannot assume in negotia- 
tions with the Russians that they have a 
fine, high-minded view of our motives, 
while our view of their motives is that 
they are trying to subvert the world, and 
prepare for a preemptive war attack 
capability on us. 

Mr. TOWER. I do not believe the 
United States constitutes an obvious mili- 
tary threat to the Soviet Union. I believe 
that the Soviet Union believes the United 
States constitutes a threat to their ex- 
pansionist opportunities or goals. 

Mr. JAVITS. If that is the illusion un- 
der which our negotiators go to nego- 
tiate, believing that the Russians are 
going to accept a freezing into perma- 
nence of a U.S. military advantage or 
“superiority,” because they trust our mo- 
tives, and they know they should realize 
that we distrust theirs—I do not think 
that we are going to get anywhere. 

Mr, TOWER. Maybe we would not get 
anywhere. I do not think we will get any- 
where as long as the Soviets are bent on 
expanding their influence in the world. 
They are moving into the Mediterranean. 
Does the Senator believe we should take 
our 6th Fleet out of the Mediterranean? 

Mr. JAVITS. I certainly do not. At the 
same time, I certainly must contemplate 
that if their system is better than ours, 
their people more productive, their han- 
dling more competitive, they will get 
more influence in the world. 
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Mr. TOWER. They are not better than 
us. They are a dictatorship, and they 
channel their resources into armaments, 
and more cheaply, too. 

Mr. JAVITS. The more than 2 billion 
in the world are not going to take the 
word of the Senator from Texas on that. 
Maybe the 200 million Americans will, 
but the more than 2 billion people in 
the world will not. That is what we are 
engaged in—competitive demonstration 
of whose system works better. It is some- 
thing which must be demonstrated and 
not just claimed. 

Mr. TOWER. I do not think that is 
relevant to this discussion. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think it is very relevant 
because people like me feel we are under 
some real compulsion to do things to 
produce a nuclear arms agreement with- 
out endangering our security. 

I think people who are arguing the 
case as the Senator has—and he is a 
gifted and able man or I would not be 
discussing the matter with him—are 
laboring under the assumption that this 
really cannot happen; that really and 
basically we cannot come to any agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union at all. This 
is really at the nub of the argument and 
that is why I rose when the Senator 
brought me to my feet with his remarks 
about world trade and unilateral dis- 
armament. 

I think the essence of the considera- 
tion the Senator gives us is that we must 
always have a built-in military ad- 
vantage or we might get taken. This 
means we can never make a deal since 
the Russians are not going to make a 
deal. They are not going to trust their 
security to some one else’s high motives 
and good intentions—just as we would 
not accept that approach. 

The most we can hope for is that there 
will be a time when we are roughly in 
balance so we can reach some kind of 
agreement. At this point we are roughly 
in balance; we both enjoy sufficiency 
and there is no sense in both sides 
spending billions to try to reach an 
empheral weapons advantage over the 
other—which neither side will accept. 

Mr. TOWER. I argue for superiority 
because I believe we should have it. The 
Senator thinks we are more likely to 
have a settlement. One of the things Iam 
concerned about is how we know when 
we have reached parity; or do we wake 
up some morning and find ourselves in 
an inferior position? 

Mr. JAVITS, Mr. President, wil) the 
Senator yield for one further point? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would like to have our 
argument presented. That is why we 
argue only for a delay in deployment. 
That is why we are not arguing for junk- 
ing the ABM system, because we are 
aware of that uncertainty. But we be- 
lieve, based on the case introduced at 
this moment, that given a little oppor- 
tunity to use it in the negotiating proc- 
ess, in the eyes of the Russians and in 
our eyes we are resonably in balance with 
respect to second-strike, assured-de- 
struction capability. What we are argu- 
ing against is moving to the next plateau 
until we have exhausted the opportunity 
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now presented to negotiate a limitations 
agreement. 

Mr. TOWER. The view of the experts 
is that we would lose valuable leadtime if 
we faced any delay toward deployment at 
this moment. Beyond that, it is a slap or 
would be interpreted as a slap at the ad- 
ministration, which asked for this au- 
thority. It is, in a way, trying to gut the 
ABM provision. I do not see why this is 
necessary to achieve the full R. & D. and 
testing and evaluation of this thing. Ac- 
cording to the experts, we can do it better 
a we have these things deployed at the 
site. 

Really, the basic argument is: Should 
we make the political decision to deploy? 
I do not entertain the same views that 
the Senator from New York does, and he 
at not entertain the same views that 

0. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Speaking about the ad- 
ministration, is it not fair to say those 
of us who are on my side of the issue, if 
we are right and the administration can 
achieve an armaments limitation break- 
through, would have had a far more 
monumental success, a great historic suc- 
cess, unbelievable in its size, for President 
Nixon, than if he succeeds in getting 
Safeguard by two or three votes, as the 
Senator from Vermont said yesterday. 
Therefore I ask: Who is really trying to 
make this administration successful? 
Should we not test that before we say 
that the people on my side would harm 
the administration if we were successful. 
I respectfully submit that if I can be 
here in the Senate under a Republican 
President when he achieves an agree- 
ment which will freeze nuclear arma- 
ments where it is, that alone would make 
his place in history infinitely more hal- 
lowed than if he succeeds to get through 
this provision to deploy the Safeguard 
system in the two places mentioned. 

Mr. TOWER. If that occurs, I will be 
the first one to congratulate the Sena- 
tor and call him a prophet. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TOWER. But I do not think it will 
happen. 

Mr. JAVITS. We do not know until we 
try. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I commend the Senator from 
Texas for the excellent speech he has 
made on the ABM. There is a lot of good 
food for thought in his speech. 

I note that the Senator mentioned that 
only $759 million of the amount con- 
tained in the bill is for the ABM 
program. 

Only a year ago this same body ap- 
proved more than twice as much money 
for an ABM program. 

The world situation has worsened, I 
think, during this year’s time. Certainly 
Russia has gained tremendously in mil- 
itary strength over what they were a 
year ago. On a parity basis, we have lost 
ground militarily to the Russians during 
the last year. 

Mr, President, I am somewhat reluc- 
tant to speak in behalf of the ABM sys- 
tem as North Dakota would be one of 
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the two States where the first ABM’s 
would be deployed. I hesitate because 
some may think that I am speaking only 
because of some benefits that would ac- 
crue to North Dakota. 

We do have some opposition to the de- 
ployment of an ABM installation in 
North Dakota, but I believe the vast ma- 
jority of the people support President 
Nixon on this issue. There is practically 
no opposition among the people where 
this site would be located in North Da- 
kota. Most of them are farmers and 
smalltown businessmen. 

They are accepting the decision to lo- 
cate the ABM site in North Dakota just 
as they did in the case of the Minuteman. 
North Dakota has 300 Minuteman mis- 
siles with their nuclear warheads—along 
with two SAC bases with their B-52’s 
and their nuclear bombs. 

Not all communities would accept such 
a huge number of powerful nuclear 
bombs and warheads to be located in 
their midst. Our people do feel now that 
they are entitled to some protection from 
a possible enemy attack against these 
Minuteman missiles and SAC airbases. 
They believe the ABM would give them 
at least some protection. 

Most of our newspapers support the 
ABM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have editorials from our three 
largest newspapers on this subject 
printed in the Recor as a part of my re- 
marks—the Fargo Forum, the Minot 
Daily News, and the Grand Forks Herald. 
I concur in the position they take. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Minot (N. Dak.) Dally News, 
Mar. 31, 1969] 
MISSILE DEFENSE Is NEEDED 

A lot of dust is being kicked in the air in 
the nation about establishment of an anti- 
ballistic missile system, now known as Safe- 
guard. 

The Minot and Grand Forks areas have 
good reason to be interested in what is going 


on. 

While the current proposal is to establish 
the missiles in the Grand Forks area, assur- 
ance is given they would provide protection 
for the Minot territory. 

It has been of concern to us for a long time 
that the military complex in the Minot vicin- 
ity—Minot Air Force Base and the 150 Min- 
utemen missiles—is without adequate missile 
defense. 

It would seem to us that an enemy would 
think in terms of trying to knock out such 
retaliatory forces as now exist here. 

Outside of fighter aircraft based at Minot 
Air Force Base, which would be effective 
against a bombing raid, we now are virtually 
armless so far as defense is concerned. 

Everything in the book is being thrown by 
opponents at the ABM proposal. Scientists in 
large numbers, as well as shallow thinking 
do-gooders, have gotten into the act. Who are 
they to decide whether we’re going to be 
clobbered? 

Those of us old enough to remember can 
recall without great difficulty we had blabber- 
mouths hopping around the country, prior to 
World War II, screaming against prepared- 
ness. The trouble with some people is they 
think they are experts on everything except 
what counts—treachery. 

Until and unless, in good faith and demon- 
stration, any potential enemy of this nation 
proves itself to be willing to slow down the 
arms race, it is good sense to protect our- 
selves. 
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[From the Fargo (N. Dak.) Forum, June 27, 
1969] 


Norta Dakota Has Goop Reason To Back 
ABM SYSTEM 


(By John D. Paulson) 


Trying to pass judgment on whether the 
United States should proceed with the con- 
struction and deployment of an anti-ballistic 
missile system is no easy matter for an edi- 
tor, a member of Congress, or an average 
citizen. This is particularly true in North 
Dakota, which has been selected as one of 
the states in which an ABM installation will 
be deployed in the first phase of President 
Richard M. Nixon's proposed Safeguard ABM 
system. 

With 350 underground silos holding Min- 
uteman Intercontinental Missiles tipped 
with nuclear warheads already located here, 
North Dakota wasn’t particularly concerned 
when President Nixon proposed that one of 
the ABM installations go into this state. But 
since then the residents have been the target 
of an intensive propaganda campaign both 
pro and con. If a person tries to figure out 
his personal attitude on some basis other 
than whether he is for or against President 
Nixon, the answer doesn’t come easily. 

Shortly after President Nixon outlined his 
proposed Safeguard system, North Dakota 
gained nationwide notoriety. On a trip to 
Washington, to a gathering of newspaper 
editors, I was almost invariably asked what 
I thought or what North Dakotans thought 
about President Nixon trying to install a 
battery of nuclear-tipped missiles in our 
state to knock down enemy missiles from 
somewhere overseas. 

When I replied that the state already had 
a full arsenal of nuclear-tipped ICBM’s, and 
probably most residents were not averse to 
the fact that the nation was now going ta 
try to put out of action any ICBM- aimed in 
our direction, the inquisitive all of a sudden 
stopped their joshing and started to ask 
questions about our familiarity with the 
nation’s nuclear retaliatory armament. 

Those who were opposed to the ABM sys- 
tem apparently started out with the idea 
that they were using scare tactics on the 
residents of a state slated for ABM installa- 
tions, but they had nowhere to go when they 
realized that North Dakota had already ac- 
cepted its role as the location of a large por- 
tion of the nation’s nuclear armament. 

Of course, probably a good many North 
Dakotans didn’t and still don't realize the 
huge amount of explosive power that is kept 
under wraps in the 350 underground silos 
stretched across the northern half of the 
state from Minnesota to Montana. 

At a banquet at the same newspaper con- 
vention, I had the opportunity of sitting at 
the rame table with James Webb, who re- 
signed early this year as director of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. Most of his conversation, of course, was 
about the forthcoming Apollo trips to the 
moon and the moon landing. He was most 
enthusiastic about America’s capability and 
performance in space exploration, and the 
unlimited challenges that lie ahead of us 
after the moon landing. I had a chance to ask 
him his views about President Nixon’s ABM 
decision. 

He declared he most certainly approved the 
construction and deployment of an ABM 
system, but not for the reasons the President 
stressed. This construction phase is simply 
a continuation of the research and deyelop- 
ment on what the nation has already spent 
$5 billion, not necessarily a needed defense 
against Russia. We would never be reaching 
for the moon if we hadn't started our space 
explorations one step at a time, with the 
Mercury and Gemini space flights, he ex- 
plained. Completed research indicates, he 
said, that we have the potential to knock 
down an incoming ICBM, but “you won't 
know whether you can really do it in time 
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of need until you put all the components 
together.” 

In considering the pros and cons of the 
ABM issue, you mentally have to put yourself 
into a world you can hardly believe exists. 
But the plain facts are that we are already 
in one of the strangest—and most danger- 
ous—worlds ever conceived. 

In Europe, U.S. travelers are surprised 
and shocked when they come to the border 
of an Iron Curtain country, such as Czech- 
oslovakia, and are met by soldiers with drawn 
guns and bayonets, instead of a welcoming 
customs and immigration official. 

We in America think we are far removed 
from such a military gunpoint at our heads 
every time we move from one state to an- 
other, Unfortunately, almost every American 
citizen goes about his every day tasks under 
the “gunpoint” of a Russian intercontinental 
missile. According to United States intelli- 
gence, Russia has—or will have—1,000 
ICBMs aimed at every population center, 
every industrial center and every major mili- 
tary target in the United States. Now Presi- 
dent Nixon suggests that instead of being 
aimed at the centers, they are being aimed 
at the ICBM retaliatory missiles planted in 
their silos in North Dakota, Montana and 
other areas which are within range of Rus- 
sian territory. In return, the U.S. has a thou- 
sand missiles aimed at Russia in Minuteman 
silos and another 500-600 missiles at sea be- 
ing carried by Polaris submarines ready to 
retaliate against any nuclear attack. 

So the nuclear threat is with us each and 
every day, and the assumption is that neither 
nation would dare to push the button which 
would send an ICBM on its way for fear of 
the retaliation that the target nation could 
inflict by answering with its own ICBM 
forces. 

The ABM, if it worked 100 per cent per- 
fectly, presumably would stop any Russian 
missiles launched at us, whether a few or 
many. If the ABMs stopped a Russian attack, 
at least it would give this nation a choice of 
responses instead of the only single response 
now available—instant retaliation. And if 
the ABMs fail to work, then there would 
still be time to send off our Minuteman mis- 
siles on their message of total destruction. 

Here is where the mind bogs down: No 
one can foresee the circumstances under 
which either nation will press the button 
that would start nuclear warfare. Certainly, 
it seems, Russians would be smart enough 
not to send missiles on a destructive mission 
towards the U.S. if they were readily identifi- 
able as coming from Russia. We would be in 
a position to retaliate before being knocked 
to our knees. 

But the day of ready availability of nu- 
clear weapons is not far away. There could 
be the day when the Russians or Red China 
or North Vietnam or some dissident Arab 
nation would become convinced that the 
United States needed a lesson. Then it might 
find a way to launch a few ICBMs from a 
ship at sea, from an uninhabited island, from 
the direction of Cuba or South America. How 
would the United States use its ICBMs then? 
They are all aimed at Russia. If Washington 
or New York were hit by a missile coming 
from a ship at sea just the other side of 
Cuba, would we answer with an automatic 
reflex by pushing the button which sends a 
fleet of destructive missiles at Russia? 

Would we be better off if we had an ABM 
system which would have a good chance of 
knocking these missiles out of the air, no 
matter which direction they came from? 

We in North Dakota and nearby Minnesota 
have reason to believe that we are even more 
of a target than other areas in the United 
States. It seems that once we take a realistic 
look at the type of world in which we live, 
we would be much better off to proceed with 
the development of a system which could 
detect and stop an incoming nuclear-tipped 
missile. 
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When we can send Apollo spaceships to 
the moon and back, when we can contemplate 
landing men on the moon within the next 
month, and bringing about their safe re- 
turn, there is no reason to doubt but what 
our scientists can devise a system which 
would provide protection against incoming 
ICBMs. 

Until the time comes that we can con- 
vince Russia and any other nation which 
might have ICBMs that all such missiles 
should be scrapped, then it seems that we 
would be unwise not to proceed with the 
development of a defense that could protect 
us against accidental or intentional firing. 

We all hope that the nuclear warfare never 
develops, but until there is a guarantee that 
no nation will launch such a missile, then 
the development of an ABM system seems 
a reasonable course for America to follow. 

It is not an issue on which a member of 
Congress can vote “maybe.” He has to say 
yes or no on the appropriations and the au- 
thority asked by President Nixon. We can’t 
have continued research without deploy- 
ment. If we are on the bullseye of a Russian 
ICBM target, that is all the more reason for 
North Dakotans to support the Safeguard 
system. 

[From the Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Herald, 
June 28, 1969] 


ABM HELD NEEDED 


The Fargo Forum, which early in the 
Safeguard controversy seemed to be leaning 
toward a position against the deployment of 
an anti-ballistic missile system, now has 
come to the conclusion a start is needed on 
ABM deployment. 

The Forum Friday devoted its entire edi- 
torial page to the subject. It gave space to 
the arguments of both proponents and op- 
ponents of Safeguard, including Sen. Milton 
R. Young and Rep. Mark Andrews who favor 
the Safeguard program and Sen. Quentin N. 
Burdick and Gov. William L. Guy who op- 
pose it. 

It concludes, however, that “After a thor- 
ough study into the claims and counter- 
claims about the anti-ballistic missile sys- 
tem, The Forum regretfully comes to the 
conclusion that work on the anti-ballistic 
missile system should continue, but always 
with a proviso that it will stop whenever 
an effective arms control treaty with other 
nuclear power nations—Russia, China, 
France or any new member of the power 
elite—becomes the law of the world, backed 
up by international inspection and control.” 

In this position, the Grand Forks Herald 
agrees. It has said repeatedly that conditions 
in the world today require that the United 
States provide whatever defensive weapons 
are available for the protection of this coun- 
try. It would rather use defense than be 
in the constant position of having to rely 
on the threat of destroying the world to keep 
the peace. 

As the Forum says, the question now be- 
fore the Congress is simply this: “Shall the 
United States spend $800 million to $900 
million in 1969-70 to continue development 
and start deployment of an anti-ballistic 
missile system intended to give us whatever 
protection is possible against the 1,000 mis- 
siles already in place in Russia and aimed 
at this nation, or shall we sit naked to an 
aggressive nuclear attack to which our only 
reply would be complete destruction of the 
offending nation with our own ICBMs?” 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I concur in the position taken 
by these editorials. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Texas has done a very fine 
job in trying further to delineate what 
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we are trying to do in the committee 
report on the ABM. 

In connection with what the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota just 
finished saying, I think it might be of 
some interest to note that my State has 
recently conducted a poll among the 
people, an independent poll, in which 
three questions were asked. 

The first question was: 


Do you think it is possible to build a de- 
fensive system against enemy missiles? 


The answer was: 


55 percent, yes; 29.5 percent, no; and 15 
percent, do not know. 


The next question was: 


Do you think the U.S. should have some 
sort of ABM defense? 


The answer was: 


Yes, 80.8 percent; no, 10.6 percent; and 
no opinion, 8.5 percent. 


That is pretty low in view of the com- 
plexity of the issue, it seems to me. Nev- 
ertheless, this is the way it came out 
in an in-depth survey. 

The third question was: 

President Nixon has come out for a limited 
system called the Safeguard System, which 
is supposed to protect our ability to strike 
back at an attacker. Do you think Congress 
should approve this system? 


The answer was: 


Yes, 72; no, 12.5 percent; depends, 6.5 per- 
cent; and no opinion, 9 percent. 


I bring out these figures because I 
think they are of interest in view of the 
fact that, in my State at least, of the 
letters coming to me, 10 to 1 are opposed 
to the ABM system. It would indicate 
to me that a relatively small group of 
people, compared to our population, are 
really pushing the anti-ABM idea. 

I think, therefore, that the colloquy on 
this particular policy is of interest, indi- 
cating that perhaps there is far more 
popular support for the ABM system 
than anyone has any idea of. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, a num- 
ber of people in this country feel that if 
the United States will unilaterally dis- 
arm, the rest of the world will bring 
moral pressure on the Soviets to do like- 
wise. I cannot recall any time in history 
when the Soviet Union has responded to 
moral pressure from anywhere. 

I do not expect them to change their 
ways in the future. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

THE SAFEGUARD SYSTEM 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, one 
of the country’s finest newspapers, the 
Denver Post, wrote a very detailed anal- 
ysis on June 15, 1969, of the Safeguard 
ABM system, listing the arguments both 
for and against. On the same day that 
this article presenting the case for and 
against appeared, there appeared a very 
penetrating editorial concluding that 
the Safeguard should be delayed and 
that we should press for arms control 
talks. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle concerning the Safeguard ABM as 
well as the editorial that appeared in 
the Denver Post on June 15, 1969, be 
inserted in the Recor at this point. 
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There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


Great DEBATE: Is “SAFEGUARD” ABM SYSTEM 
REQUIRED FoR UNITED STATES? 


(By Leverett Chapin) 


The big Antiballistic Missile debate of 
1969 is nearing a climax. The Nixon admin- 
istration, through such spokesmen as Sec- 
retary of Defense Melvin R. Laird, has jarred 
the country by contending that Russia for 
the first time is building a missile arsenal 
powerful enough to devastate the United 
States without fear of reprisal. 

Laird and others believe the Russian 
buildup is intended to give that country a 
“first strike capability,” meaning so much 
missile power that the Russians would no 
longer be deterred from making an attack 
on us for fear of the damage we could do 
them in return, even after being hit first. 

This interpretation of Russian intentions, 
if correct, would mark a new dangerous pe- 
riod in Soviet-United States relations. 

The administration sees this new threat 
as requiring a start by this country on a 
multibillion-dollar Antiballistic Missile 
(ABM) system, called “Safeguard,” to pro- 
tect our Minuteman missiles in silos and 
our big bomber bases from a Russian first 
strike. 

It argues that to be sure that Russia 
doesn’t decide some time in the future 
to try to destroy us it is necessary to pre- 
serve our deterrent—our “second strike” 
ability—by deploying an ABM system capable 
of knocking out incoming missiles before 
they reached their targets. 

The administration sees the mid-1970s as 
the time when this new danger will de- 
velop and it wants to make a start on the 
ABM system now with an appropriation by 
the present Congress of approximately $800 
million. It says that if we start now the first 
two Safeguard installations won’t be com- 
pleted until 1973. 

With the debate near fever heat, the De- 
fense Department just last Wednesday 
sought to cinch its case by releasing a “white 
paper” on the Russian nuclear building. It 
disclosed some previously classified informa- 
tion such as that the Soviets are testing an 
ABM missile which could loiter in the at- 
mosphere where it would be in position to 
destroy an incoming missile. 

It also disclosed that an effort to give 
greater protection to our own missiles by 
putting them in hard rock silos has encoun- 
tered difficulties and is in an early stage of 
consideration. 


OPPOSITION LINEUP 


Arrayed against the administration are 
many senators—more than 40, according to 
most counts, most of them Democrats—and 
an impressive array of scientists and other 
“intellectual leaders.” 

They contend that: 

Our nuclear missile force is superior to 
that of Russia now. 

It will continue to be superior to that of 
the Russians in the mid-1970s or, at least, 
will be strong enough to provide an effective 
deterrent, even if we do not start an ABM 
system now. 

Even without Safeguard we are not in dan- 
ger of losing our deterrent unless Russia 
gains a 2 to 1 superiority in missiles over 
us, enough to be able to target two of their 
missiles for each one of our missile sites. 
Russia cannot gain such superiority within 
the foreseeable future. 

An ABM system probably wouldn’t work 
effectively. 

To deploy an ABM system would escalate 
the arms race, further militarize a world al- 
ready bristling with weapons, add to inter- 
national tensions, use: up money more ur- 
gently needed for domestic programs in our 
strife-torn country. 
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A start on an ABM system would hurt 
the chances for an arms limitation agree- 
ment with the Russians because the Soviets 
would not negotiate if they thought they 
were any weaker in any phase of nuclear 
warfare than we are. 

A golden opportunity for arms limitation 
talks now exists because the United States 
and Russia possess effective deterrents but 
an ABM system would upset the delicate bal- 
ance of nuclear stability. 

These are the main pros and cons of the 
big debate. 

Adding heat to the controversy are the dis- 
illusionments many senators and others feel 
with efforts to reach military solutions for 
international problems—as in Vietnam. 

With military expenditures in this coun- 
try already at the $80 billion level, there 
is a widespread feeling that defense costs 
are out-of-hand, that the “military-indus- 
trial” complex really runs the country, that 
Congress has lost control of the budget be- 
cause every time science devises a new weap- 
on, no matter how expensive, an irresistible 
urge to go ahead and build it develops. 


ISSUE OF WASTE 


The disclosure of vast waste in defense 
expenditures has added to resistance to the 
launching of the ABM program. 

Opponents of ABM see the present contro- 
versy as a crucial test of whether the coun- 
try—and the world—will continue to build 
up vast armaments or whether a new era of 
negotiation between countries is possible. 

Usually when the Defense Department 
asks for a new weapon, Congress grants the 
request with little question. ABM, however, 
has stirred the first full-scale debate on a 
new weapon in many years. 

Tempers are short. When President Nixon, 
speaking at the U.S. Air Force Academy at 
Colorado Springs recently, warned about 
“new isolationists” who would have this 
country disarm unilaterally, many of the 
Senate opponents of ABM construed his re- 
marks as referring to them and reacted 
strongly. 

Senator J. W. Fulbright, D-Ark., who has 
been critical not only of the Vietnam war 
but of military expenditures in general, has 
accused the Defense Department of using 
“fear tactics” to “sell” the ABM to Congress. 

He and others have said the claim that 
Russia will out-gun us by the mid-1970s is 
like the phony fears of a “bomber gap” in the 
1950s and a “missile gap” in the early 1960s. 

Secretary Laird sees a new Russian missile, 
the SS9, which, he say, is capable of carry- 
ing warehads of 25 megaton yields (equiva- 
lent to 25 million tons of TNT), as the tipoff 
to the intention of the Russians to develop 
an offensive force which could devastate this 
country without fear that we could retaliate 
effectively. 

STRENGTH COMPARED 

Experts on both sides are pretty well agreed 
that at this time the United States has 1,000 
Minuteman missiles and about 50 Titan II 
missiles, all in hardened silos, while the Rus- 
sians have 600 SS—11 missiles (similar to the 
Minuteman), about 230 of the new powerful 
and accurate SS9 missiles and a few earlier 
model missiles. 

However, Laird claims the Russians are in- 
creasing their SS9 force so rapidly that by 
the end of this year the Russians will for the 
first time have more Intercontinental Bal- 
listic Missiles (IBMs), either in place or being 
built, than the United States has. 

In addition the United States has 656 mis- 
siles on 41 submarines although perhaps not 
more than 30 of the submarines would be in 
service at any one time, the others being in 
port for maintenance. 

By contrast, Russia, according to testi- 
mony given before the Senate subcommittee 
on disarmament, may have about half a 
dozen nuclear submarines and has the ca- 
pacity to build more at the rate of seven a 
year. 
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As far as intercontinental bombers are con- 
cerned, the United States has approximately 
650, capable of carrying four nuclear weapons 
each, while Russia has about 150. 

In the light of these comparable strengths, 
where does the new threat to our security 
arise? 

Secretary Laird has declared that the great 
accuracy of the new Russian SS9, plus the 
fact that it can carry a large warhead, has 
forced him to conclude that the SS9 is in- 
tended primarily to destroy our ICBM mis- 
siles in their silos, thus making it impossible 
for us to reply with a devastating attack if 
the Russians should strike first. 


PROTECTION ISSUE 


Therefore, he wants the Safeguard ABM 
system, primarily for the protection of our 
missiles, or as he puts it, our “deterrent.” 

If our ICBMs were destroyed in their silos, 
our nuclear submarine fleet by itself would 
not constitute an adequate deterrent, Laird 
Says. 

His testimony on this point has been ac- 
companied by vague hints that the Russians 
are working on antisubmarine warfare tac- 
tics which might render our missile fleet of 
little effective value. 

Laird has refused to say, except in closed 
committee sessions, what these tactics in- 
volve although newspapers have reported the 
threat, or supposed threat, to our nuclear 
submarines is a so-called Russian SSN at- 
tack submarine, said to be very speedy. 

Laird’s hints have irritated a number of 
senators, including Sen. Stuart Symington, 
D-Mo., former secretary of the Air Force. 

He and others claim that Laird’s down- 
grading of our submarine deterrent is with- 
out foundation in solid evidence, that our 
nuclear submarines are the greatest potential 
weapons ever devised and that Laird has re- 
vealed such hitherto secret information, 
about the SSN and the Soviet loiter ABM 
missile, as would help the case for the Safe- 
guard ABM system while continuing to keep 
under classification information which would 
show ABMs are unnecessary. 

Senator Symington and others have sug- 
gested that a simple way to save our land- 
based missiles from destruction, without 
Safeguard, would be to fire them as soon as 
an enemy missile attack is detected by warn- 
ing radar. 

The Defense Department's answer is that 
a plan to make such an automatic response 
to an incoming missile sighting would re- 
semble a “doomsday machine” defense sys- 
tem and would leave the President with 
no alternative to try to ride out a first at- 
tack by relying on Safeguard if it appeared 
best to him to do so. 


RUSSIAN EXPERIMENT 


Our nuclear bomber force, according to 
Laird and others, is threatened by the fact 
that Russia is experimenting with a Frac- 
tional Orbit Bombardment System (FOBS). 

FOBS missiles would come in on low tra- 
jectories which would make it impossible 
to detect them until they were near their 
targets. Also, FOBS missiles could be sent 
around the world over the South Pole, a di- 
rection from which we have no warning 
system as yet. 

The Safeguard ABM system, if fully de- 
veloped as the Defense Department has con- 
ceived it, would provide some protection for 
seven U.S. bomber bases and for U.S. com- 
mand headquarters in Washington as well 
as protection for our Minuteman and Titan 
II missiles. 

Arguments over classified information have 
enlivened the debate from the first. Some 
senators have hinted that the Central In- 
telligence Agency (CIA) does not wholly 
agree with the appraisal of the Russian 
threat that Laird has made. 

In one committee meeting, for example, 
there was a remark that the CIA does not be- 
lieve the SS9 warhead is nearly as large as the 
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25 megaton figure provided by Laird. There 
have been hints of other disagreements on 
intelligence appraisals. 

To Sen. Albert Gore, D-Tenn., it is in- 
conceivable that Russia by the mid-1970s 
could hope to knock out our entire deterrent 
of ICBMs, submarine missiles and heavy 
bombers, mainly the B52s, in a single coordi- 
nated attack which would render this country 
helpless to retaliate effectively. 


GORE CRITICAL 


Gore was particularly critical because the 
early Laird-Defense Department estimates of 
future U.S. and Russian missile power did not 
take into account the fact that both coun- 
tries might soon have Multiple Independently 
Targetable Reentry Vehicles (MIRVs). 

MIRV is a scheme to fit each nuclear mis- 
sile, whether fired from land or under the sea, 
with several warheads, each of which could 
be aimed at a different target. Apparently in 
response to Gore's criticism, the new Defense 
Department white paper says Russia now has 
the capability to put MIRVs on its missiles. 

The Tennessee senator figures that by 
using MIRVs this country can have 8,766 war- 
heads by 1974—5,120 of them on submarines, 
3,000 on ICBMs and 646 on bombers—as com- 
pared with 5,150 MIRV warheads for Russia— 
500 of them on submarines, 4,500 on ICBMs 
and 150 on bombers. 

Since only 250 warheads would have to be 
delivered by either side to devastate the 50 
largest cities of the other side, Senate Gore 
sees no possibility that we will lose our deter- 
rent even if the Safeguard ABM system is 
not built. 

Of course, if the Defense Department is 
right and our submarines could be rendered 
helpless, Russia, even using Gore’s figures, 
would have more warheads than the United 
States in the 1970s. 

Whether it would have enough more to 
knock out all U.S. forces before this country 
could reply to a first strike by the Russians is 
the big issue upon which judgments differ. 


“OVERKILL” CLAIM 


Senator Gore contends we now have 
enough warheads to fire 48 at each of Russia’s 
50 largest cities, a vast “overkill” potential 
since even one missile would be enough to 
devastate a large population. He says Russia 
could now fire 22 missiles at each of the 50 
largest U.S. cities, also an overkill potential. 

What is Safeguard, how would it work and 
how did it come about? 

Fourteen years ago, back in 1955, the Army 
let a contract to the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories to determine if it would be feasible to 
develop a missile system which would destroy 
enemy missiles before they reached their 
targets. 

This first effort, known as Nike-Zeus, was 
likened to an effort to hit a bullet with a 
bullet to render it harmless. 

Nike-Zeus developed into the Nike-X and 
research and development work continued 
year-by-year until the total cost of such 
work has now reached $4 billion. 

Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy both 
decided against the installation of an ABM 
system although some promising progress 
had been made. In 1966 Congress voted 
$167.9 million to begin acquiring an ABM 
system although the money had not been 
requested and was not spent by the adminis- 
tration of President Johnson, who was hope- 
ful of getting an arms limitation agreement 
with the Russians. 

In September 1967, Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara announced a decision 
to install a “thin” ABM system, primarily 
to protect U.S. cities from the kind of light 
missile attack Red China might be able to 
make in the 1970s. 

ADVANTAGES CITED 

It would be hopeless to try to protect 
cities from the kind of massive attack the 
Soviet Union could make, McNamara said, 
but the thin ABM would provide some pro- 
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tection for our Minuteman missiles, even 
from a Russian assault. 

Another advantage of the system, he said, 
was that it would provide protection from 
an accidental firing of one or a few missiles 
from the Russians. 

McNamara expressed confidence that our 
ability to strike back would be the best pro- 
tection against Russian action to start a 
nuclear war but he thought the Chinese 
might not act rationally and might, for the 
sake of making a first strike against this 
country, risk the kind of devastating retalia- 
tion we could throw back at them, 

The kind of system McNamara wanted be- 
came known as “Sentinel.” 

Many persons were never convinced that 
the primary mission of Sentinel was to guard 
against a Chinese attack. They thought its 
main purpose was to give cities some pro- 
tection, however light, from a possible Rus- 
sian assault, and thus reduce casualties. 

They believed the talk about a Chinese 
threat was intended to allay any fears that 
Russia might have that we could so protect 
our cities that we could, if we wished to do 
so, make a first strike against the Soviet 
Union at some time in the future. 

Difficulties for Sentinel arose when resi- 
dents of Boston, Seattle and other cities 
selected for the location of ABM missiles 
protested that the presence of the system 
would make them prime targets in the 
event of a nuclear war. 


HURRIED REAPPRAISAL 


When the Nixon administration came in, 
Secretary Laird, Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense David Packard and others made a 
hurried reappraisal of the Sentinel system. 

They changed its name to Safeguard. They 
decided the possible threat from China had 
not developed as rapidly as expected so pro- 
tection of cities from a light attack was no 
longer the main need. 

The primary need, they decided, was to 
protect our land based ICBMs from the new 
threat of the highly accurate Russian SS9, 
hence the ABM missiles themselves could be 
grouped around Minuteman silos and bomber 
bases, rather than around cities. 

Such a configuration would still provide 
some protection for cities from a light Chi- 
nese attack, if necessary, and it could still 
protect against any accidental missile firings 
from either Russia or China. 

Administration spokesmen said the Safe- 
guard system would be less likely than the 
Johnson administration's Sentinel system to 
provoke the Russians into an effort to esca- 
late the arms race. 

They argued that a system designed to 
protect our missiles—our deterrent—would 
constitute no new threat to which the Rus- 
sians would feel they should react. On the 
other hand, they insist, a Sentinel system, 
designed to give thin protection to cities 
from a small nuclear attack, would make the 
Kremlin think we intended to thicken the 
system later so that we could make a first 
strike against Russia without fear that our 
cities would be ravaged in retaliation. 

Here the arguments get somewhat ab- 
struse. Critics of Safeguard say it would pro- 
vide some of the thin protection for cities 
that Sentinel was designed to provide so 
Safeguard would be just as likely as Sentinel 
to provoke the Russians to greater arms 
efforts. 

SHIFT IN EMPHASIS 

The shift in emphasis from protecting the 
cities to protecting missile sites looks to some 
critics of Safeguard like an effort to find 
some possible justification for installing an 
ABM system which is not needed. 

They characterize the whole scheme as “an 
ABM system in search of a mission.” 

Secretary Laird insists, however, that the 
change in mission—from protecting cities to 
protecting missile sites—is fully justified by 
new developments, the failure of the Chi- 
nese to develop weapons as rapidly as ex- 
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pected and the speedup in the Russian de- 
ployment of SS9 missiles. 

Safeguard and Sentinel, before it, have 
been described by scientists as the most com- 
plex weapons system ever undertaken any 
place. 

Because of the complexity, the Nixon ad- 
ministration proposes to go ahead with Safe- 
guard on a piecemeal basis, testing and pos- 
sibly making changes as circumstances 
dictate. 

As a starter, the administration wants to 
install Safeguard at only two sites, one at 
Malmstrom Air Force Base, Great Falls, 
Mont., and one at Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

These two would be designed to protect 
about 300 of the 1,000 Minuteman missiles 
in the U.S. arsenal. The $800 million being 
sought from Congress in the new budget for 
Safeguard includes money to start on these 
two installations and also money to acquire 
sites for 10 additional installations in other 
parts of the country, including one at War- 
ren Air Force Base, Wyo. 

Each Safeguard installation would have 
two radar systems, two missile systems and 
a computer. 

RADAR DETECTION 

One of the radars, known as perimeter 
acquisition radar (PAR), would be able to 
detect high-flying incoming missiles at a 
distance of 1,000 miles or about 10 minutes 
before they reached their targets. 

The components of PAR are now being 
tested and, according to Deputy Defense Sec- 
retary Packard, should have good ability to 
distinguish between missiles and other 
objects in space, although it could not dis- 
tinguish between a dummy missile and one 
carrying a live warhead. 

Information from PAR would be fed into a 
computer and also into a smaller radar, 
known as a missile site radar (MSR). The 
PAR installation would be large, requiring a 
building 200 feet square and 130 feet high. 

The MSR would be smaller, requiring a 
building 100 feet square and 40 feet above 
ground, thus the MAR could be “hardened” 
for protection more readily than the PAR. 

If it was decided to respond to a PAR 
warning that a missile was on the way, the 
MSR would guide a Spartan missile to inter- 
cept the incoming missile. Spartan would 
have a nuclear warhead which could destroy 
the enemy missile with Xrays if it exploded 
in the near vicinity of its target. 

The interception would be made in space, 
outside the earth’s atmosphere. 

Spartan, according to Packard, would have 
a range of 300 or 400 miles so it could protect 
a wide area. Efforts to develop an even better 
Spartan are under way. 

If Spartan failed to stop an incoming mis- 
sile, Sprint missiles would be guided by com- 
puters and the MSR to destroy it in the 
atmosphere, nearer to earth. 


SPRINT SPEEDY 


Sprint has been described as a “very fast” 
weapon with a range of 20 to 30 miles. Its 
destructive force would consist of neutration 
radiation rather than Xrays. 

Steven Weinberg, professor of physics at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
one of the scientists opposed to installing 
an ABM system at this time, estimates the 
average incoming missile from space would 
be within range of Sprint for only 6 seconds 
so hair-trigger response and highly accurate 
guidance would be necessary. 

Under the Safeguard concept, Spartan 
would provide an area defense over most of 
the country against a light missile attack if 
all 12 installations are deployed. 

The present administration agrees with 
previous estimates that an effective defense 
against a massive missile attack on cities is 
impossible. 

Sprint would provide only what is known 
as a “terminal” defense for the missile sites 
or air bases where they would be located. 

The number of Spartan and Sprint missiles 
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planned for each site is classified information 
but experts outside of government have 
guessed each site might have 70 Spartan 
and 300 Sprints. 

The radars, missiles and computers used 
for Safeguard would be generally the same 
as those planned by the Johnson adminis- 
tration for the Sentinel system, but the 
radars would be provided with more “faces” 
so they could detect missiles coming in from 
directions not covered by the earlier plan. 

Secretary Laird has expressed confidence 
that Safeguard will perform the task as- 
signed to it—the protection of enough mis- 
siles to leave this country with an adequate 
deterrent force even if we were attacked first 
by Russia. 

CLASSIFIED ESTIMATES 


The Defense Department earlier this year 
furnished senators classified estimates on 
how many of our missiles would survive such 
an attack if Safeguard were fully deployed. 

Senator Symington claimed that the dif- 
ference between the number of our missiles 
which would survive with and without Safe- 
guard was so small that Safeguard would be 
voted down in Congress if the Defense De- 
partment estimates could be made public. 

It may have been in response to Syming- 
ton that the new Defense Department white 
paper includes a hitherto classified state- 
ment by Laird that if the Russians expand 
their SS-9 force to 420 missiles, each 
equipped with MIRV’s, they could under 
optimum conditions destroy 95 per cent of 
our Minuteman missiles, leaving us with 
only 650. 

Jerome B. Wiesner, provost of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and a member 
of the President’s Science Advisory Commit- 
tee, has made an estimate of his own on 
missile survival. 

He believes that if the Russians attain an 
SS-9 force of 500 missiles (more than double 
their present force), each equipped with 
three warheads, and if they would fire them 
all at U.S. missiles and control centers, 270 
of our missiles, a respectable retaliatory 
force, would survive even without a Safe- 
guard system. 

Under the same conditions, if we had Safe- 
guard at two sites, one in Montana and the 
other in North Dakota, he estimates 350 mis- 
siles would survive, only 80 more than if we 
had no Safeguard. 

He concludes Safeguard would accomplish 
little for the money spent. 

Deputy Defense Secretary Packard has 
said the first two Safeguard installations 
would cost $2.1 billion, exclusive of the re- 
search cost that has already gone into ABM, 
exclusive of the cost of warheads for the 
Spartan and Sprint missiles, and exclusive 
of cost of manning and operating the two 
systems once they are installed. 


COST FIGURES 


If Safeguard is installed at 12 sites, the 
cost, exclusive of the items already men- 
tioned, would be $6.6 billion and if extra 
installations were made in Hawaii and Alaska, 
bringing the total number to 14, the cost 
would be $7 billion, Packard testified in 
March. 

The debate has been full of claims that 
weapons always cost far more than the De- 
fense Department estimates and that once 
started Safeguard could run into many bil- 
lions, perhaps $60 billion if it were decided 
later to thicken the system with more mis- 
siles and other equipment. 

In its white paper, the Defense Depart- 
ment was more explicit on expected costs 
than it had been earlier. It said the cost of 
a full system, 12 sites in the continental 
United States and sites in Alaska and 
Hawaii, would be $11.8 billion, including 
warheads, research and testing. 

Both Laird and Packard contend that 
while our defense expenditures are high we 
are spending only about one-fourth as 
much as Russia is spending when the rela- 
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tive wealth of the two countries is con- 
sidered. 

They point out that Russia has an ABM 
system. 

Several years ago Russia began installing 
what appeared to be a warning system, 
called Tallinn, across the northern part of 
the country. It now is believed that Tallinn 
has no ABM capabilities but an ABM system, 
known as Galosh, has been partially deployed 
around Moscow. 

It was expected in Washington that Galosh 
eventually would have some 120 missiles but 
estimates now say work on Galosh has 
slowed with about 70 missiles in place. Some 
experts believe the slowdown may have re- 
sulted from a realization that Galosh would 
be obsolete in a short time. 

The Defense Department white paper dis- 
closes that Russia is testing a loiter ABM 
missile could explain why work on Galosh 
has slowed pending the outcome of these 
tests. 

A battle of books has developed during 
the ABM debate. 

Sen. Edward M. Kennedy, D-Mass., one of 
the leading foes of deployment of Safeguard, 
although he would continue with ABM re- 
search to try to develop a better system, 
asked one group of scientific experts to pre- 
pare a book, just published, showing faults 
of the proposed system. 


SCIENTISTS DIVIDED 


Another publication, urging the approval 
of Safeguard, has appeared under the spon- 
sorship of the American Security Council, 
which includes such noted scientists as Dr. 
Willard F. Libby, Nobel laureate of the 
University of California at Los Angeles; Dr. 
William J. Thaler of Georgetown University, 
and Dr. Edward Teller, “father” of the H- 
bomb. 

Anti-Safeguard scientists have hit hard at 
its reliability. Among their claims are these: 

Safeguard would be vulnerable because its 
radars would be “soft” targets, difficult to 
harden and protect. 

The Russians are capable of developing 
sophisticated penetration aids which would 
render Safeguard ineffective. 

These aids would include radar jamming, 
the use of “chaff” (multitudes of fine wires 
released in space) which would confuse de- 
fensive radars and enable live warheads to 
get through, the use of nuclear explosions 
to black out radar reception for as long as 
10 minutes at a time and the use of a large 
number of other devices. 

By adding more missiles with multiple 
warheads, the Russians could exhaust all our 
Spartans and Sprints and then launch their 
main attack, the cost of such tactics being 
less to them than the cost of Safeguard to 
us, 
All the components of Safeguard cannot be 
tested under actual combat conditions until 
it will be too late to correct any “bugs” 
which may develop. 

Each Safeguard computer would have to be 
very large—equivalent to 100 ordinary busi- 
ness-size computers—so the possibility of 
computer malfunctions would be con- 
siderable. 

While the PAR radar system is supposed to 
be able to keep track of 100 incoming objects 
at a time, it would not be difficult for the 
Soviets to send in far more MIRVs than that. 

For these and other reasons, Senator Ken- 
nedy has said Safeguard “may never work at 
all.” 

CHEAPER? 


Some opponents of Safeguard contend it 
would be cheaper to add more missiles of our 
own, so more of them would survive in the 
event of a Soviet first strike, than it would 
be to install Safeguard. 

Some take the position that any real de- 
fense against a nuclear attack is impossible 
because a country determined to do us great 
damage could sneak portable nuclear time 
bombs into our cities or could set off nuclear 
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explosions near our shores to cause tidal 
waves which would wreck port cities. 

The big hope of most anti-Safeguard sen- 
ators is that refusal to vote the $800 million 
to make a start on the ABM system would 
prod the administration into seeking an 
arms limitation agreement with Russia. 

President Johnson sought such negotia- 
tions with Moscow and the Kremlin reacted 
favorably. Immediately after that, however, 
Russian troops marched into Czechoslovakia 
and Johnson thought it would be inappro- 
priate to open new talks just as the Russians 
were acting more aggressively. 

In his Senate testimony, Secretary Laird 
indicated that because of Czechoslovakia we 
still cannot get into arms limitation negotia- 
tions at this time. 

Senators who want arms limitations point 
out that Russia now seems more willing to 
get into such talks than at any time in the 
past. 

They fear that if this opportunity is lost 
and Safeguard is launched the arms race will 
be off again on a new lap and the danger of 
& worldwide nuclear holocaust will be 
increased. 

To which the Nixon administration replies: 

Safeguard would be purely defensive. In 
spite of what critics say it would give a good 
measure of protection. 

It would constitute no offensive danger 
to the Soviet Union and, therefore, would 
not provoke an extension of the arms race. 

It is necessary to guard our missile deter- 
rent from the new danger of the SS9 Soviet 
missile. Failure to provide Safeguard would 
constitute a gamble with national security. 

Unless we provide such protection Russia 
for the first time will have a first strike capa- 
bility against the United States by the mid- 
1970s. Russia is advancing more rapidly than 
previously supposed to attain such capability. 

We can afford it because it would cost only 
about $144 billion a year until completed. 

So go the arguments, The nation listens 
and hopes Washington will have the wisdom 
to choose the right course. 

Our Best JUDGMENT: DELAY SAFEGUARD, PRESS 
ARMS AGREEMENT EFFORTS 


(Issue: There are too many unanswered 
questions to warrant a quick start on pro- 
posed ABM system.) 


After considering pro and con arguments 
over the proposed Safeguard antiballistic 
missile system which the Nixon administra- 
tion has asked Congress to approve, this 
newspaper has revised its thinking some- 
what and now believes there should be a 
delay for more study and research. 

(The arguments are explored by Associate 
Editor Leverett Chapin elsewhere in today’s 
Perspective section.) 

We keep recalling that less than two years 
ago the nation was told by the Johnson ad- 
ministration that we had to have a similar 
ABM system to protect our cities from the 
kind of “light” nuclear attack that Red 
China would be capable of making within a 
very few years. 

Now we are told the danger from Red China 
is not developing as rapidly as previously 
expected—but that we still need an ABM 
system, not primarily to protect our cities 
but to protect our own missile sites because 
Russia is suddenly developing new and 
frightening potentials for nuclear warfare. 

Secretary of Defense Laird has been busy 
spreading the word on Capitol Hill that Rus- 
sla is becoming a nuclear colossus; that by 
the end of the year it will have more missiles 
in place or being built than we have; that 
Russia must be intending to develop a force 
so powerful that it could attack this coun- 
try first without fear of retaliation because 
our missiles would be knocked out; that a 
new, highly accurate Russian weapon, the 
859 missile, is particularly dangerous; that 
Russia is testing an advanced ABM missile 
of its own, and that new developments in 
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antisubmarine warfare may wipe out the big 
advantage this country now has in nuclear 
submarines. 

All this is reminiscent of the “bomber 
gap” which we were told existed in the 1950s 
but later proved to be a myth and the “mis- 
sile gap” which frightened the country in the 
early 1960s, unnecessarily. 

It is the business of the Defense Depart- 
ment to take a gloomy view of our mili- 
tary strength as compared with that of the 
Soviet Union. 

Past experience, however, has made us 
gun-shy of the kind of dire predictions and 
projections that Secretary Laird has been 
using. 

If the need for ABM protection against the 
Red Chinese can fade into mist in less than 
two years, can we have any assurance that 
the awful prospects seen by Secretary Laird 
are any more substantial? 

Must the country react with new defense 
projects costing billions of dollars every time 
intelligence estimates in the Department of 
Defense raise visions of new dangers? 

The new administration had been in office 
only about seven weeks when President 
Nixon announced it had discovered the need 
for the Safeguard system to protect our mis- 
siles from the new Soviet menace, 

That was fast work. Whether the need is 
real or imagined depends to some extent on 
the interpretation of data available to mili- 
tary intelligence of what Russia is doing. 

The administration has interpreted the 
data one way just as the previous admin- 
istration interpreted data on Red China to 
show the need for an ABM system. 

Should billions be spent on the basis of 
quick judgments? 

The Russians started an ABM system 
around Moscow, called Galosh, some time 
ago but now appear to have stopped, sup- 
posedly because it might be obsolete when 
finished in the light of new Russian ABM 
tests 


The administration wants to start deploy- 
ing the Safeguard system even before tests 
on the component parts of the system have 
been completed to determine if they will 
work. 

One part of the system would be a Spartan 
missile which could hopefully destroy an 
incoming missile with X rays above our at- 
mosphere. The administration admits re- 
search is being carried forward on a “better” 
Spartan, In other words, it is not satisfied 
with a major part of the Safeguard system 
yet it wants to go ahead deploying the 
system. 

After some prodding the administration 
has admitted Safeguard, as now contem- 
plated, would cost about $11 billion. If past 
experiences on defense cost estimates show 
anything, they show the total bill could run 
much higher. 

The system is described as a thin area de- 
fense system because all experts now agree 
there can be no really effective defense 
against a massive nuclear assault. 

But we can foresee the probability that if 
a thin system is deployed there will be pres- 
sures to thicken it, at the cost of more bil- 
lions, as time goes on. The arms race would 
be escalated, we anticipate. 

At this time there are too many unan- 
swered questions to warrant a quick start 
on Safeguard. For example: 

Would Safeguard really protect our mis- 
siles? Is the system too complex to func- 
tion? Could it be rendered ineffective by the 
use by the enemy of “chaff” and other pen- 
etration devices on their missiles? 

Could Safeguard be overwhelmed if the 
enemy sent more missiles than Safeguard’s 
radar could spot and track? Will the use of 
multiple warheads on enemy missiles, a 
likely development for the near future, make 
it relatively easy to thwart Safeguard? Will 
it be possible to protect our missiles by plac- 
ing them in hard rock silos, a subject just 
now being explored? 
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Would Safeguard merely spur the Russians 
to greater efforts to develop new nuclear 
threats? Would the development of frac- 
tional orbital missiles—missiles coming in on 
low trajectories—render Safeguard helpless? 
Will the supposed threat to our nuclear 
submarines actually develop or will we find 
countermeasures to assure our under-sea 
weapons from destruction? 

The answers to these and many more ques- 
tions are not known. More answers are nec- 
essary before a new mutibillion-dollar com- 
mitment for a Safeguard system is made. 

Perhaps the President should submit the 
matter of nuclear defense to a “neutral” 
board of experts for re-evaluation while ad- 
ditional research is carried on to find out if 
Safeguard is feasible. 

Secretary Laird has said that if we do not 
have Safeguard we will have to increase the 
number of our missiles to assure that more 
of them would survive if Russia should at- 
tack this country first and unexpectedly. 

Some opponents of Safeguard claim it 
would be cheaper and better to have more 
missiles. That is a fitting subject for study. 

Secretary Laird has said Safeguard must be 
approved now because it will be 1973 before 
we can install the first two Safeguard bases 
and the middle of the 1970s before the en- 
tire system could be deployed. 

We doubt that the need for a quick start 
is as pressing as the secretary says. We now 
have 1,000 Minuteman missiles, 50 Titan II 
missiles, more than 600 missiles on subma- 
rines and we have a force of 500 B52 bombers 
capable of delivering nuclear weapons. 

That is enough force to wipe out Russia 
several times over and it is inconceivable 
that it can be rendered harmless by any 
new devices the Soviets may be able to per- 
fect and deploy in less than 10 years. 

A delay in the authorization of Safeguard, 
we believe, would spur the administration to 
try to make an arms limitation agreement 
with Russia. In the long run the only hope 
for ending the arms race must lie in such 
negotiations. 

If the nuclear arms race continues the 
world will be in increasing danger of inciner- 
ation. That is why we believe a delay in the 
deployment of Safeguard—another nuclear 
weapon—is advisable and that all-out efforts 
be made to reach arms agreements, before it 
is too late. 


SENATORS LIVE ALMOST 6 YEARS 
LESS THAN AVERAGE AMERICAN 
MALE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, recently I 
read a study of the longevity of U.S. 
Senators and found it depressing, in that 
it showed our life expectancy as of the 
date we took office is 5.9 years less than 
that of the average American male of 
the same age. 

There are other nuggets of information 
which I thought might be of interest to 
my colleagues and, accordingly, ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point, “Longevity of 
U.S. Senators” from the Statistical Bul- 
letin, May 1969. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LoNGEvIry oF U.S. SENATORS 

Senate: literally a council of elders, from 
the Latin senex: elder. In this century 
United States Senators have indeed been 
more of a council of elders than those who 
served in the first 56 Congresses, but the 
life expectancy of those in office since 1930 
has fallen significantly short of that for 
white males in the general population, Dur- 
ing the 69 years that elapsed between the 
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outbreak of the Civil War and 1930, the 
longevity of United States Senators closely 
approximated that of white males in the 
general population. 

This conclusion is drawn from a study of 
the longevity of 1,619 men elected or ap- 
pointed to the United States Senate from the 
time of the First Congress of the United 
States in 1789 through the First Session of 
the Ninetieth Congress to the end of 1966. 
During this 178-year period, 1,416 Senators 
died, 223 of them (about 16 percent) re- 
portedly passed on while in office; four deaths 
were due to assassination, three resulted 
from duels, and one occurred in a Civil War 
battle, The nine women Senators who served 
during this period are not included in the 
study. 

Expectations of life for the deceased Sen- 
ators at the time of their first taking office 
were calculated on the basis of special co- 
hort mortality tables for the white male 
population of the United States. Such 
tables, prepared in the Statistical Bureau of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
trace the changing longevity over the cal- 
endar years following each Senator’s acces- 
sion to office. For white men born prior to 
1840, it was assumed that mortality rates 
in the United States conformed substantially 
to those shown in the Wigglesworth Table 
and English Life Table No. 2. From 1840 on 
the mortality rates assumed were those de- 
veloped by P. H. Jacobson in his paper “Co- 
hort Survival for Generations Since 1840” 
(Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, July 
1964) but with modifications designed to re- 
fiect the fact that since about 1955 the death 
rates of white males in the United States 
have shown virtually no change. 


LONGEVITY OF U.S. SENATORS, 1789-1966 


Dif- 
ferences 
in life 
expecta- 
tion! 


Average 
Num- 
ber of 
Sena- 
tors 


Number 
died 
before 
end of 
1966 


571 . —2.3 
392 . ; -6 
319 K . 3 
337 —5.9 

-1.3 


89- 
1966.... 1,619 


1 This difference measures (a) the average number of years 
actually lived vd Senators from date of taking office to date of 
death, and (b) the life expectancy of white mates in the general 
population born in the same years as the Senators. The life 
expectancy in the general een for white men born prior 
to 1840 was approximated from available data, such as the 
Wigglesworth table and English life table No. 2. For men born 
since 1840, it was based on figures developed by P. H. Jacobson, 
in his paper “Cohort Survival for Generations Since 1840." 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, July 1964, pt. 1, 42: 36-53, 
with modifications to reflect the relative stability of white male 
mortality since 1955, 


Over the entire period since 1789, the 
average duration of life of deceased Senators 
from the time they took office was 1.3 years 
less than might have been expected on the 
basis of contemporaneous mortality rates in 
the general population. The longevity of 
Senators in relation to that of white males 
in the general population has varied consid- 
erably over the years, as shown in the ac- 
companying table. The 571 Senators who 
took office prior to the Civil War lived on 
the average 2.3 years less than did the white 
males in the general population during the 
same period. By way of contrast, the Presi- 
dents who served before Lincoln lived on 
the average about .3 of a year longer than 
white males in the general population. The 
most favorable longevity record among Sen- 
ators was achieved by the 392 men who took 
office between 1861 and 1900; they lived on 
the average .6 of a year longer than white 


1 Presidents and Their Survival. Statistical 
Bulletin, April 1969. 
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males in the general population during the 
same period. The 309 Senators who took 
Office between 1901 and 1930 and died before 
the end of 1966 also on the average outlives 
white males in the general population, but 
only by an average of .3 of a year. 

The 144 Senators who took office after 1930 
had the poorest longevity record; they fell 
short of the contemporaneous life expec- 
tancy of white males in the general popula- 
tion by 5.9 years. This record may refiect the 
increased pressures on and the more onerous 
duties of our legislators in the depression 
years, during World War II, and over the 
period when the United States assumed 
global responsibilities. 

The mortality rates among Senators since 
1930 are actually more unfavorable than ap- 
pears from the comparisons made with white 
males in the general population, because in 
the recent past Senators have more often 
than not been drawn from the higher socio- 
economic segments of the population, which 
have experienced a mortality rate below that 
of all white males in the United States— 
about 10 percent lower in 19502 Even more 
pointedly, a recent followup study * of men 
in the 1950-51 edition of Who’s Who in 
America indicates that prominent men have 
been subject to mortality rates as much as 
30 percent below those for all white males 
in the general population; government offi- 
cials (including Senators) within this group 
recorded death rates 20 percent lower than 
those of white males in the general popu- 
lation. 

The average age at which Senators took 
office for the first time has increased over 
the years. Prior to the Civil War the average 
age of Senators was 45.4 years, rising to 49.9 
years for the men who became Senators be- 
tween 1861 and 1900. Since the turn of the 
century the average age of Senators has been 
about 52 years. Two octogenarians became 
Senators for the first time: Andrew Jackson 
Houston, of Texas, in 1941 at the age of 86, 
who died within two months, and John 
Wolcott Stewart, of Vermont, who assumed 
office in 1908 at the age of 82 and lived to 
be almost 90 years old. Senator Cornelius 
Cole of California, who was elected Senator 
in 1867 at age 44 and served one six-year term, 
lived to be 102 years old and thus holds the 
record as the longest-lived Senator. 


THE NEED FOR AN AMBASSADOR 
TO SWEDEN 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, over the past 
few days, I have read articles in the 
press that comment on the fact the 
United States has no Ambassador to 
Sweden, and stressing the anti-American 
feelings of many Swedes. 

If ever there was a time when we 
should send a topnotch diplomat to 
Stockholm, this is it. Here we are faced 
with a situation where a nation that im- 
mediately follows us as the most tech- 
nologically advanced nation in the world 
is being ignored. All it takes is conver- 
sations with a Swedish man or woman, 
or a trip to Sweden, to make one realize 
that our two countries should be march- 


2Guralnick, L. Mortality by Occupation 
and Industry Among Men 20 to 64 Years of 
Age: United States, 1950. Vital Statistics- 
Special Reports. National Vital Statistics Di- 
vision. Vol. 53, No. 2. September 1962. 

3 Quint, J. V. and B. R. Cody. Preeminence 
and Mortality: Longevity of Prominent Men. 
Given before the Annual Meeting of the 
American Public Health Association, Novem- 
ber 13, 1968. A summary was also published 
in Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. January 1968. 
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ing hand in hand and not have our 
relations marred or aggravated. 

If we want to express our annoyance 
with any actions of Sweden, let us do so 
openly and publicly through diplomatic 
notes. But, let us not cut off our noses 
to spite our face, by not sending an Am- 
bassador to Sweden. 

I also believe that a competent am- 
bassador could do a great deal to dispel 
present anti-American feelings by ex- 
plaining the predicament in which we 
find ourselves. 

Our present action in ignoring the 
Swedes is, I think, an insult to a proud 
nation that has many of the same values 
as we have. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an ar- 
ticle from the Providence Journal of June 
24, entitled “Sweden Lacks U.S. Envoy, 
Wonders Why,” and an article from the 
Washington Post of July 5, 1969, entitled, 
“Swedes Vent Anti-U.S. Feelings, Admi- 
ration Dissolved With War.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Providence (R.I.) Journal, 
June 24, 1969] 


SwEDEN Lacks U.S. ENvoy, WONDERS WHY 


StockKHoLM.—The arrival last weekend of 
new Chinese and North Vietnamese ambas- 
sadors has increased Swedish concern that, 
six months after the Nixon administration 
was installed, there is still no sign of a new 
American ambassador here. 

What official impatience exists is carefully 
concealed in Foreign Ministry circles. But it 
has been heightened by reports from Peking 
that the Chinese want to shift the site of 
future official discussions with the United 
States from Warsaw to Stockholm. 

Swedish officials refuse to confirm or deny 
the report. They admit they have received 
it from their embassy in Peking, but as a 
rumor without official confirmation. 

No attempt has been made to clear it up. 
“We are careful not to interfere,” a Foreign 
Ministry official said. But officials say China 
is not happy with the Warsaw site of past 
Chinese-American talks, because the Poles 
have sided with Moscow in the Chinese- 
Soviet confrontation. 

Whether the Americans would be happier 
with Stockholm as a site for future talks is 
an open question. Swedish sentiment against 
the Vietnam war runs high, and the next 
scheduled demonstration is for July 4th, 
when a relay of speakers is to recite the 
names of all American war dead in the war. 
The marathon, in front of the US. Em- 
bassy here, is expected to last 22 hours. 

Swedish officials profess not to know the 
reason for the delay in appointing a new 
American envoy. Some political and journal- 
istic circles here have interpreted it as a 
sign of ire over Swedish neutrality and the 
recognition earlier this year of North Viet- 
nam. 

If there is anything to the report about 
shifting the site of the Warsaw talks, Swedish 
Officials assume they will be getting a pro- 
fessional diplomat who is a skilled negoti- 
ator as the next American envoy. The last 
one, William W. Heath, was a political ap- 
pointee and close friend of President Lyndon 
B. Johnson whose relations with the gov- 
ernment here were anything but close. 

The new Chinese ambassador is Want 
Ting, an experienced diplomat who has seen 
service in the Balkans. He replaces a man 
called home in the mass withdrawal of Chi- 
nese diplomats abroad during the Cultural 
Revolution and never heard from again. 
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The North Vietnamese is Nguyen Tho 
Chan, who is ambassador to the Soviet 
Union and lives in Moscow. Both will pre- 
sent their credentials next Friday. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 5, 
1969] 


SWEDES VENT ANTI-U.S. FEELINGS—ADMIRA- 
TION DISSOLVED WITH WAR 
(By Roland Huntford) 

STOCKHOLM, July 4—A group of Swedes 
spent the Fourth of July reciting the names 
of the 22,000 Americans killed in Vietnam, 
as a protest against U.S. policy there. 

The group was predominantly, but not 
exclusively, extreme left. One prominent 
young leftist refused to participate because, 
as he said in a newspaper interview, “I refuse 
to look at the war from the American point 
of view. I'm more concerned about the far 
larger number of Vietnamese killed.” 

Although the protestors represent only an 
articulate minority, it is symptomatic of 
widespread anti-Americanism among Swedes 
of all classes, ages and political opinions. 
Vietnam has been only a catalyst, not a cause 
in itself; it is attacking the Americans, not 
supporting the Vietnamese, that interests 
Swedes today. 

Yet, Sweden is one of the world’s most 
Americanized countries. American residents 
here say almost without exception that the 
Swedish way of life is exactly what they have 
been used to. 

Like the United States, Sweden is basically 
a society which concentrates on technology 
and material prosperity, without, perhaps, 
the compensating idealism of Americans. 
Swedes look, act and even think American. 
Their clothes owe more to California than to 
Paris or London. Their language bursts with 
Yankee phrases. 

A glance at any bookshop shows the deep 
influence of American intellectuals. 

“What we Swedes will rarely admit,” said 
a professional man in a moment of ingen- 
uousness, “is that we have no culture of our 
own and we have to import it, Once it was 
from Germany, but that finished in 1943, 
around Stalingrad and Alamein. And then 
we turned to America instead.” 

But conscious liking for America began to 
evaporate in 1963 with the assassination of 
President John F. Kennedy. Building up a 
year or so later as it became clear that the 
United States would not get a quick victory 
in Vietnam. 

Americans in Sweden, by no means sup- 
porters of the Johnson or Nixon administra- 
tions, are appalled or amused at the image 
of their country given to the population 
by the Swedish press. “You'd think we're 
nothing but murderers, student demonstra- 
tors, and Black Panthers,” one said, “but it’s 
really the Swedes I’m sorry for. What kind 
of picture are they getting of the world?” 

The government has cashed in on the 
groundswell of anti-Americanism. Despite 
Swedish neutrality, Foreign Minister Torsten 
Nilsson has on several occasions made public 
statements in favor of North Vietnam and 
the Vietcong. Olof Palme, the Minister of 
Education (and strongly tipped as the next 
Prime Minister), made a widely publicized 
appearance last year at a pro-North Vietnam 
rally in Stockholm, together with delegates 
from Hanoi. American deserters in Sweden 
have been given a quasi-official status, in- 
cluding a special civil servant at the Min- 
istry of Social Welfare detailed to look after 
them. 

These acts need not be taken at face value. 
They were intended to profit from the cur- 
rents of domestic opinion quite as much as 
making gestures against the United States. 

There is little doubt that Palme’s action 
swung younger voters over to the Social Dem- 
ocrats, helping them win the general elec- 
tion last year. In a local context, his appear- 
ance at a political demonstration was the 
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psychological counterpart to natidnalizing 
U.S. firms in Latin America, 

In neighboring Norway and Denmark, 
which belong to the Atlantic Alliance, and 
in Finland, which is neutral, there is just 
as much disquiet over U.S. Vietnam policy as 
in Sweden. But, except for a few Commu- 
nists, politicians have refused to exploit it. 
They feel that since the Americans are in 
trouble, it would be unkind to add to their 
difficulties. 

And, too, Danes, Norwegians and Finns 
have preserved more of their own national 
culture, and are therefore not so vulnerable 
emotionally as the Swedes. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR PROUTY ON MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday, 
after the morning hour, the first order 
of business be an hour’s time for the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
Provuty). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRAVEL RESTRICTIONS TO CUBA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
knowledgeable persons have reported to 
me that the lower policymaking levels in 
the State Department are seriously con- 
sidering the removal of travel restric- 
tions on U.S. citizens going to Cuba. I am 
sorry to hear these reports. I realize that 
the administration has had to face many 
pressing issues in its first few months 
and has probably not had time to give 
careful consideration to this question of 
the travel restrictions. However, I hope 
that before the question goes much fur- 
ther, a broader consideration of its pos- 
sible consequences will stop any such 
action. 

The rumors concerning the dropping 
of travel restrictions are all the more 
ominous in view of the fact that sub- 
versives in the New Left movement have 
just announced plans for massive visits 
to Cuba. The so-called revolutionary 
youth movement is seeking to organize an 
international brigade of 300 students to 
go to Cuba late this autumn on the pre- 
text that they are volunteers to cut 
sugarcane for Castro. Actually, this is a 
thinly disguished pretext for these stu- 
dents to receive ideological indoctrina- 
tion and guerrilla warfare training in 
the hope of formenting revolution in the 
streets of American cities. 

The object of this visit is to make the 
American students “one division of the 
international liberation army.” The lit- 
erature of the New Left is filled with ref- 
erences to plans for violent and massive 
revolutionary struggle. In the context of 
today’s social situation, these are plans 
which have to be taken seriously. 
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Too few people today realize the im- 
portance of movements such as this pro- 
posed international brigade. Too few 
memories go back to the period of the 
1930’s when brigades were a recruiting 
ground for agents and workers for the 
Communist cause. The most famous of 
these brigades was the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade which fought for the Commu- 
nists in Spain. The technique is part of a 
campaign called the United Front 
Against Fascism, in which fascism is 
identified with everything which opposes 
communism in any respect. 

Mr. President, the recruiting for the 
Cuban visits and the history of this 
movement have been admirably set forth 
in a forthcoming report published by the 
Osth Information Service of Berryville, 
Va. Mrs. Osth has a well-deserved repu- 
tation for careful reporting and keen 
understanding of the deeper meaning of 
the New Left movement in its varied and 
shifting forms. I recommend Mrs. Osth’s 
report on the international brigade to my 
colleagues and to those in the State De- 
partment who are considering the Cuban 
travel restrictions, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, too 
few people today understand the real na- 
ture of the Communist movement and its 
true purposes. These purposes were 
summed up Tuesday in a fine column by 
David Lawrence which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star. 

An understanding of the definitions 
put forth by Mr. Lawrence would help us 
assess the danger presented by such op- 
erations as the International Brigade. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks the article entitled “A Defini- 
tion of Communism Offered,” written by 
David Lawrence and published in the 
Washington Evening Star of July 8, 1969. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the OSTH Information Service, 
Berryville, Va., July 20-27, 1969] 
Topay's COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL BRIGADE— 

To OVERTHROW THE U.S. GOVERNMENT BY 

FORCE AND VIOLENCE—Part I 

Red history is repeating itself, but this 
time Communist ieaders do not intend to 
make mistakes of the thirties during the 
“united front" period established at that 
time. The new Revolutionary Youth Move- 
ment and the forthcoming Conference or- 
ganized by Black Panthers from the West 
Coast to establish the “United Front Against 
Fascism in America,” evidently will be the 
modern version of the old International Bri- 
gades. 

A little background about the old Brigades 
may help bring into clear focus the intent of 
today’s radicals. In 1936, the world Commu- 
nist movement was and had been for some 
years organized as the Communist Interna- 
tionale under the hegemony of the Soviet 
Union and had as integral, disciplined sec- 
tions, national Communist parties in coun- 
tries throughout the world, including the 
Communist parties of the United States and 
Spain. 

Due to certain events in Spain, various po- 
litical parties of the popular front, including 
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the Communist Party Spain, organized field 
armies from among their adherents, The 
clearly revealed Communist plan in Spain 
was, through the united or popular front 
technique, to become the dominant force and 
upon the re-institution of the assailed Re- 
publican government, to dominate and con- 
trol it and, ultimately to align Spain in the 
camp of the Soviet Union. That is why the 
Communist Parties of the U.S.A., the Soviet 
Union and of Spain among others, fought in 
Spain, and the United States arm of that 
action was called the Abraham Lincoln Bri- 
gade, or Battalion, It still exists today and 
holds reunions reported regularly in the 
Communist press. 

International Communists used an inter- 
national anti-fascist united front technique 
in those days so that various countries’ Com- 
munist Parties furnished troops to fight in 
Spain and these were organized into five 
International Brigades. The Communist 
Party of the U.S.A. of course operated as a 
part of that international movement, but, be- 
ing a front, drew a few members who were 
not Communist Party adherents. 

The above information, with minor 
changes in condensing it by this Information 
Service was taken from a Report by the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board in 1955. The 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade was cited as Com- 
munist by both Attorney General Tom Clark 
and the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities. It is easy to see why the Commu- 
nists and those under Communist discipline 
as well as duped liberals and others con- 
tinue to attack the SACB and other investi- 
gating committees today. They hit the nail 
on the head. 

By studying those International Brigades 
of the thirties it becomes clear why the Com- 
munist Party’s Daily World gave a whole page 
in its Magazine Section of July 5, 1969, to 
“Panthers Project: United Front.” Commu- 
nist writer Margrit Pittman reported that 
West Coast Black Panthers came into the 
Communist Party's New York office to dis- 
cuss eagerly the “United Front against 
Fascism in America,” and its Oakland Cali- 
fornia conference scheduled for July 18-21 
with its main projected action seeking “com- 
munity control of the police.” 

Margrit Pittman stated all six who came 
to New York are “leading members of the 
Black Panther Party, who devote their full 
time to ‘the revolution.’’’ She claims recent 
police attacks on Panthers have caused their 
need for alliances with other groups which 
“will unite all radical and liberal elements.” 

The article calls attention to the fact that 
the Panthers, in their effort to organize this 
new Front, are studying Georgi Dimitrov's 
essays and speeches on the United Front 
against Fascism prepared in the 1930’s, and 
they quote them liberally to make their 
points. 

At the same time Guardian writer Stan- 
ley Aronowitz is running a series of columns 
explaining to leftists just what “fascism” 
really means from the Red viewpoint, and 
tells step by step what Dimitrov really meant 
in his United Front writings and how mis- 
takes Communists made, for example in 
Germany, must not be repeated in the new 
effort. He carefully cited the Dimitrov speech 
of 1935 as being the signal for the end of 
previous Communist policy which had con- 
sisted of attacks on left tendencies de- 
viating from established Communist Party 
beliefs, and said the idea now was to join 
all “workers’ organizations in a front against 
the corporate bourgeosie’s efforts to estab- 
lish a terrorist dictatorship.” 

Today the Panthers, SDS and others in- 
cluding the SDS’s Revolutionary Youth 
Movement, a part of the Revolutionary Youth 
Union, insist they must fight against “Fas- 
cism" here, and unite to do so. It is cer- 
tain that the Black Panthers did not dig out 
of the archives the books and speeches by 
the very important old Bulgarian Bolshevik 
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Georgi Dimitrov, without at least a small 
suggestion by the Communist hierarchy. Let 
us not be naive about that. 

Margrit Pittman’s Daily World article 
stated, “The original conference call had only 
a few non-Panther sponsors, among them 
Tom Hayden, formerly of SDS; Dr. Philip 
Shapiro, a Bay Area white psychiatrist and 
prominent member of the Medical Commit- 
tee to Defend Human Rights; Dr. Carlton 
Goodlett, publisher of the Sun Reporter, the 
Bay Area's most important black weekly, and 
attorneys Charles R. Garry and William 
Kunstler. The latter two have long been ac- 
tive in the defense of frame-up victims. 
Garry is the attorney for Huey Newton.” 

By mid-June the Panthers had already 
mailed out 2,000 invitations to various or- 
ganizations and obtained support from the 
Young Lords of Chicago consisting of Young 
Puerto Ricans, Los Siesta de la Raza, Latinos 
from San Francisco’s Mission District, Young 
Patriots, Chicago white working-class people 
composed mostly of refugees from “Appa- 
lachia,” and the W. E. B, DuBois Clubs of 
America, according to the Daily World. 

Black Panther Chief of Staff Dave Hilliard 
said they were working to get unions and 
unionists, wanting “all the workers and 
peasants to be there.” 

The Daily World article concluded with 
what amounted to a directive to Commu- 
nists to attend and become involved with 
the new United Front against Fascism in 
America. “This is an important national 
initiative for the all-black Panther organi- 
zation who originally stuck to community 
self-help activities in the ghettos. 

“The Panthers hope that the July con- 
ference will result in another, larger gather- 
ing later this year so that, in the words of 
one of our visitors, it can unite ‘all forces 
that are anti-fascist but not anti-commu- 
nist.’ ” 

Probably to help put the message across 
to Communist Party members that they 
must “put down” anti-Communists with re- 
newed vigor, the same issue of the Daily 
World printed a column datelined San Diego 
which quoted the identified Communist 
Party member Harry Bridges of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
Union. The quotation was a direct smear and 
attack upon Dr, Fred Schwarz. The same 
article attacked San Diego’s Richard Barnes 
and others. There is also a long two-page 
article consisting of a vicious attack upon 
the Church League of America, Edgar Bundy, 
Herbert Philbrick, George Washington Rob- 
nett, and many deceased effective anti- 
Communists like Bella Dodd, Senator Joseph 
McCarthy, J. B. Matthews, and a number of 
Congressional investigating bodies, In the 
same edition is a 2-page article praising the 
late Ernest Hemingway, citing his work in 
Spain. But the interesting point is that the 
author of the article is none other than 
Milton Wolff who commanded the Abraham 
Lincoln Battalion (also known as Brigade) 
during the Spanish Civil war. So these, and 
other articles in that issue of Daily World 
are obviously part of an “operation,” de- 
signed to provide the “line” to cadres. At the 
same time columns and editorials in the 
liberal press have gone into high gear with 
vicious attacks upon good United States cit- 
izens. Drew Pearson who writes just enough 
truth to sell unsuspecting readers his false- 
hoods, has attacked Otto Otepka for months, 
trying to associate him in the minds of his 
readers with all manner of neo-Nazis with 
whom, actually, Mr. Otepka has nothing to 
do, The New York Times and Washington 
Post not only have attacked Otepka, but also 
the Subversive Activities Control Board, in- 
vestigating committees and Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover. 

Meantime, the June 28, 1969 issue of Lib- 
eration News Service published an interview 
with Black Panther Bobby Seale about The 
National Conference for a United Front 
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Against Fascism. Bobby Seale makes it crys- 
tal clear what the new front means, clearer 
even than the Daily World or the Guardian. 

Seale says the Conference is held to bring 
in “all strata of society . . . people and rep- 
resentatives of organizations across the coun- 
try, all progressives and progressive type 
organizations, all churches and church rep- 
resentatives of all different faiths and 
religions, all workers especially .. . be they 
liberal, semi-liberal . . . even black police- 
men’s associations—if they stand firmly with 
the united front against fascism.” 

The Conference is not be a debating society 
but to have concrete action. Seale told about 
a branch of the National Committee to 
Combat Fascism in New York, and others 
in Los Angeles and Chicago. (The Daily 
World last June 11 gave publicity to pro- 
Communist action by The American As- 
sociation to Combat Fascism, Racism and 
Anti-Semitism, which possibly is one or- 
ganization Seale had in mind.) Seale expects 
these committees to “combat fascism scat- 
tered throughout their local areas.” 

Seale stated objectives precisely: having 
community control of police groups with 
people working for community control of 
police in their own areas; deal with all polit- 
ical prisoners in the country, not only Huey 
P. Newton and the Connecticut Panther 
leadership and the New York 21, etc., but 
all of them; talk about how to take a stand 
against law-and-order politicians in the na- 
tion who are demagogues and liars; set up 
something constructive to understand the 
court system and how it relates to the “fas- 
cicization” of the country; deal with black 
and white workers versus fascism, with reli- 
gion versus fascism, students, education, 
teachers, professionals, etc. versus fascism. 
From these objectives Seale anticipates many 
committees to be established throughout 
the nation to combat fascism in their local 
areas and “to relate to a national united 
front.” 

A possible result of the above effort may 
be an “American Liberation Front,” Seale 
said. While that is not necessarily the ob- 
jective of the Panthers, those present at the 
Conference might want to develop some kind 
of political party or apparatus called the 
American Liberation Front. 

Working with churches is one of the aims, 
said Seale. When we says “religion vs. 
fascism,” he means the churches are going 
to “have” to really begin to tell the people 
exactly what is happening and exactly what 
is going to “have” to happen. For example, 
he explained “They can’t wait until the last 
moment when all of a sudden the churches 
themselves are attacked by the fascist regime 
like Franklin's church was attacked in 
Detroit .. . And even Father Neil’s church 
here in Oakland was attacked when the cops 
stormed into the church supposedly to arrest 
someone.” 

Apparently priority will go toward elimi- 
nating effective police forces, however. The 
plan is set out: “Community control of 
police itself is in fact directed to the ballot. 
The community control of police concept is 
related to a petition that is to be circulated 
in every city. You get a percentage of the 
voters in that city to sign the petition, 
thereby it automatically goes on the ballot 
where the masses of the people themselves 
can in fact vote to decentralize all police 
departments.” 

In their view, “both police and politicians 
are financed and managed by the ‘avaricious 
businessman’ working through the state and 
federal governments. To wreck established 
order, they make it clear that the United 
Front Against Fascism is not intended as a 
front group for the Panthers, but a working 
organization for many interested people. The 
United Front represents to some extent, a 
new tactic, Seale noted. 

Liberation News Service has access to tape 
recordings made by Eldridge Cleaver, Minis- 
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ter of Information of the Black Panther 
Party, who is now in Red Cuba. Words on a 
tape published in the same issue quote 
Cleaver as saying, “We are revolutionaries, 
and as revolutionaries our goal is the trans- 
formation of the American socia] order. In 
order to transform the American social order, 
we have to destroy the present structure of 
power in the United States, we have to over- 
throw the government.” (Emphasis added. 
EHO) 

Cleaver elaborated: Revolutionaries must 
“have their minds centered on destruction. 
We're out to destroy the present machinery 
of the ruling class, that is our task and that’s 
what we must be about. And we say that we 
will do this by any means necessary.” He 
said the only means possible “is the violent 
overthrow of the machinery of the oppressive 
ruling class. That means that we will not 
allow the ruling class to use brutality and 
force upon us without using the same force 
and brutality upon them.” 

Moreover, said Cleaver, “We must destroy 
their institutions from which they derive 
their power . .. We must not get into a bag 
of thinking that we're involved in a game. 
A revolution is not a game, it’s a war. We're 
involved in a war—a people’s war against 
those who oppress the people, and this is the 
war in the clearest sense of the word .. .” 

Meantime, at the recent SDS convention in 
Chicago where Progressive Labor Party mem- 
bers were expelled, it was the words of Chaka, 
Illinois Minister of Information for the Black 
Panthers, that brought the festering boil 
within SDS to a head, bringing about the 
expulsion. Chaka told SDS leaders, “If you 
can't relate to Huey P. Newton then you can 
close up your red book.” He asserted the 
Panthers are the vanguard and had earned 
that title with their blood. 

Now the new leadership of SDS, including 
the 11-man “national collective” which set 
out the strategy and ideological outline for 
the Revolutionary Youth Movement, defines 
itself clearly within Marxist-Leninist revo- 
lutionary traditions and they hope their new 
line will lead to a new Marxist-Leninist 
party. That information was duly reported in 
the June 26, 1969 Liberation News Service. 

What more proof do we need other than 
what is provided in these homegrown Reds’ 
own literature that they mean to overthrow 
this government by force and violence? They 
openly publish their plans, their names and 
their ideas. We ignored Hitler’s Mein Kamp} 
and writings of Lenin, Stalin and Marx. We 
ignore today’s communists here and abroad 
only if we wish to be enslaved or murdered. 


[From Liberation News Service, June 26, 
1969] 


For A UNITED Front AGAINST FASCISM 


(Excerpts from speech delivered at the sev- 
enth world congress of the Communist In- 
ternational, July 25th,-August 20th, 1935— 
by Georgi Dimitroff. Book; entitled “United 
Front Against Fascism”) 

Incipient American fascism is endeavoring 
to direct the dillusionment and discontent 
of those masses into reactionary fascist 
channels. It is a peculiarity of the develop- 
ment of American fascism that at the pres- 
ent stage it appears principally in the guise 
of an opposition to fascism, which it ac- 
cuses of being an “un-American” tendency 
imported from abroad. In contradistinction 
to German fascism, which acts under anti- 
constitutional slogans, American fascism tries 
to portray itself as the custodian of the con- 
stitution and “American democracy.” It does 
not yet represent a directly menacing force. 
But if it succeeds in pentrating to the broad 
masses who have become disillusioned with 
the old bourgeois parties, it may become a 
serious menace in the very near future. 

And what would the success of fascism 
in the United States entail? For the toiling 
masses it would, of course, entail the un- 
restrained strengthening of the regime of ex- 
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ploitation and the destruction of the work- 
ing class movement. 

Under these circumstances, can the Amer- 
ican proletariat content itself with the or- 
ganization of only its class conscious van- 
guard, which is prepared to follow the reyo- 
lutionary path? No. 

It is perfectly obvious that the interests 
of the American proletariat demand that all 
its forces disassociate themselves from the 
capitalist parties without delay. It must at 
the proper time find ways and suitable forms 
of preventing fascism from winning over the 
broad discontented masses of the toilers. 
And here it must be said that under Amer- 
ican conditions the creation of a mass party 
of toilers, a “Workers and Farmers’ Party,” 
(“Poor Black and Oppressed Peoples’ 
Party”.) might serve as such a suitable 
form. Such a party would be a specific form 
of the mass people’s front in America that 
should be set up in opposition to the parties 
of the trusts and the banks, and likewise to 
growing fascism. Such a party, of course, 
will be neither Socialist nor Communist. But 
it must be an anti-fascist party and must 
not be an anti-Communist party. The pro- 
gram of this party must be directed against 
the banks, trusts and monopolies, against 
the principal enemies of the people who are 
gambling on its misfortunes. Such a party 
will be equal to its task only if it defends 
the urgent demands of the working class, 
only if it fights for land for the white and 
black sharecroppers and for their liberation 
from the burden of debt; only if it works 
for the cancellation of the farmers’ indebted- 
ness, only if it fights for the equal status 
of the Negroes, only if it fights for the de- 
mands of the war veterans, and for the in- 
terests of the members of the liberal profes- 
sions, the small businessmen, the artisans. 
And so on. 

It goes without saying that such a party 
will fight for the election of its own candi- 
dates to local offices, to the state legislatures, 
to the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. 

Our comrades in the United States acted 
rightly in taking the initiative for the crea- 
tion of such a party. But they still have 
to take effective measures in order to make 
the creation of such a party the cause of 
the masses themselves. The question of 
forming a “Workers’ and Farmers’ Party”, 
and its program, should be discussed at mass 
meetings of the people. We should develop 
the most widespread movement for the crea- 
tion of such a party, and take the lead in it. 
In no case must the initiative of organizing 
the party be allowed to pass to elements de- 
sirous of utilizing the discontent of the 
masses which have become disillusioned in 
both the bourgeois parties, Democratic and 
Republican, in order to create a “third 
party” in the United States, as an anti-Com- 
munist party, a party directed against the 
revolutionary movement. 

{From OSTH Information Service, Berryville, 
Va., July 20-27, 1969] 
REVOLUTIONARY YOUTH MOVEMENT—NEW 
INTERNATIONAL BRIGADE—PART II 


We are in for civil war if legal authority is 
not permitted to put an immediate stop to 
the new Revoluntionary Youth Movement, 

The “new left” as it had been known 
before the recent Chicago SDS convention, 
is now replaced by Marxism-Leninism and 
has set the tone for “revolutionary poli- 
tics” in the U.S. for the decade of the 1970's. 
So stated a recent editorial published by the 
independent radical weekly, Guardian, pow- 
erful voice for all leftist tendencies. The 
Communist Party’s Daily World on July 1, 
carried the Statement of SDS’s Revoluntion- 
ary Youth Movement, and that organ prom- 
ises Communist Party and W. E. B. DuBois 
Club criticisms concerning RYM will be pub- 
lished later. 

The June 18 and June 25 issues of SDS’s 
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New Left Notes clarify its position, and a res- 
olution to be put in effect, submitted by 
such past and present officers as Mark Rudd, 
Bill Ayers, Jeff Jones, Bernadine Dohrn and 
others, accepted by the membership, stated 
flatly that, “The goal is the destruction of 
US imperialism and the achievement of a 
classless world: world communism.” More- 
over, it contended, “Winning state power in 
the US will occur as a result of the military 
forces of the US overextending themselves 
around the world and being defeated piece- 
meal; struggle within the US will be a vital 
part of this process, but when the revolution 
triumphs in the US it will have been made 
by the people of the whole world.” 

By now it is well-known that there was a 
split during the SDS convention when the 
“regulars” purged their membership of per- 
sons affiliated with the Progressive Labor 
Party, thus making the “regulars” much 
stronger in new unity. New SDS officers, 
Rudd, Ayers and Jones, in an article headed, 
“Victorious Struggle,” openly state actions at 
the recent SDS convention must be con- 
sidered a critical turning point in the de- 
velopment of SDS as a “mass revolutionary 
organization.” Their article closes with the 
slogan, “All Power to the People! Long live 
the victory of People’s War!” 

A resolution passed by the National Con- 
vention, submitted by self-confessed com- 
munist Mike Klonsky, the Bay Area Revo- 
lutionary government there which has a pro- 
birth of the American revolutionary move- 
ment” which has been “closely linked with 
the heroic struggles of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple fighting against US imperialism for na- 
tional liberation.” They state the “rebellions 
in Detroit, Watts, etc. have been the van- 
guard actions against US imperialism in 
Vietnam by bringing the war home,” and 
boast that the necessity of having sent two 
divisions of troops to Detroit “to put down 
urban insurrections” instead of to Vietnam 
was commendable. They announce that there 
shall be a “revival of the mass movement 
against the war, elevated to a higher level 
of militancy” which will be powerful be- 
cause of a “working class base and leader- 
ship.” They explain the communist mean- 
ing of “internationalism” as the recent for- 
mation by the Vietnamese of the new revo- 
lutionary government there which has a pro- 
gram of support for the “struggles of op- 
pressed peoples in Africa, Asia, Latin 
America and black people in the US.” They 
insist SDS response must be to win “masses 
of Americans to support of the struggles of 
the oppressed nations for self-determina- 
tion,” which is the “primary way in which 
we can break the chains that tie them to 
capitalism.” 

Their tactics include “attacks on white 
supremacy,” which will “connect the war in 
Vietnam to the war in the black colony in 
the minds of the people.” Therefore, their 
program for summer and fall will include a 
call for a mass action against the war for 
September 26-28 in Chicago in the follow- 
ing demands: 

“Immediate withdrawal of all U.S. occupa- 
tion troops from Vietnam, the black and 
brown communities and the schools, and all 
foreign countries. 

“Support for black liberation. 

“Free Huey Newton and all political 
prisoners. 

“No more surtax. 

“Independence for Puerto Rico. 

“Solidarity with conspiracy. 

“Support for GI’s rights and GI rebel- 
lions.” 

In building a summer program toward the 
above action, they still (regardless of all the 
publicity by Chambers of Commerce, etc. in 
opposition) intend to take the “issues” to 
the working people through a program of 
work in factories and in working class com- 
munities. They expect to build “revolution- 
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ary collectives” wherever they work that can 
“study revolutionary theory, apply it to prac- 
tice and do criticism and self-criticism while 
developing a program in a collective way.” 
They add that this is also an important step 
to “building a part of the proletariat, which 
is necessary if victory against imperialism is 
to be achieved.” They foresee building to- 
ward “work stoppages and mobilizations of 
workers who are won to the fight.” They in- 
tend to promote a student strike for the 
week of demonstrations, and conclude their 
lengthy statement headed, “Take the War to 
the People,” with the following quotation 
from Mao: 

“All reactionaries attempt to stamp out 
revolution by mass murder, and they think 
that the more people they massacre, the 
weaker the revolution will become. But con- 
trary to this wishful thinkimg of reaction, 
the facts are that the more people the reac- 
tionaries massacre, the greater the strength 
of the revolution becomes, the nearer the 
reactionaries are to their doom. This is an ir- 
resistable law.” 

Photographically reprinted on the same 
page is a telegram dated June 24 sent by 
Hanoi to the SDS Convention, calling for 
“Immediate measures” to demand the U.S. 
Government stop ‘encroachments’ on their 
security.” A footnote written by New Left 
Notes editor called attention to that wire 
and stated it “underscores the need for na- 
tional action.” So SDS takes its orders, in 
part, from Hanoi! There is the proof in black 
and white. 

Now, the section of New Left Notes detail- 
ing strategy for the Revolutionary Youth 
Movement, written by Rudd, Dohren, Jeff 
Jones and others, is 6 full pages long. The 
article is replete with flattering photographs 
of Marx, Lenin, Mao, and silhouettes of guer- 
rilla fighters carrying guns. It takes hours 
to read and is extremely difficult to com- 
prehend fully. It is impossible to believe 
these young revolutionaries wrote this piece 
without a great deal of assistance from sea- 
soned communists. The Revolutionary Youth 
Movement is often known also as “Weather- 
man,” that term taken from a song sung by 
Bobby Dylan, one of SDS’s long-haired idols. 

They refer to the United States as their 
“Mother Country” and state, “We are within 
the heartland of a world-wide monster, a 
country so rich from its world-wide plunder 
that even the crumbs doled out to the en- 
slaved masses within its borders provide for 
material existence very much above the con- 
ditions of the masses of people of the world.” 

They quote Black Panther Huey P. New- 
ton who was one of those finally imprisoned, 
who said, “In order to be a revolutionary 
nationalist, you would of necessity have to 
be a socialist.” They explain that “black self- 
determination” in this country cannot be 
won except as a “victory for the interna- 
tional revolution as a whole.” It is impossible, 
they conclude, for black militants to carve 
a black nation out of a portion of the United 
States, therefore, “the black liberation move- 
ment, as a revolutionary nationalist move- 
ment for self-determination, is automati- 
cally in and of itself an inseparable part 
of the whole revolutionary struggle against 
US imperialism and for international social- 
ism.” So the “Weatherman,” Revolutionary 
Youth Movement program, consists in part 
of buildimg a white movement which will 
support the blacks in moving as fast as they 
must and can, yet the whites should “keep 
up with that black movement enough so that 
white revolutionaries share the cost and the 
blacks don’t have to do the whole thing 
alone.” They state any person who does not 
take that position and still calls himself a 
revolutionary, is “objectively racist." 

It is interesting to note that while all left- 
wing tendencies call for U.S. removal from 
Vietnam, at the same time SDS international 
strategy calls for what Che Guevara called 
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“creating two, three, many Vietnams,” mean- 
ing mobilizing “the struggle so sharply in 
so many places that the imperialists cannot 
possibly deal with it all. Since it is essential 
to their interests, they will try to deal with 
it all, and will be defeated and destroyed 
in the process.” 

In other words, though they demonstrate 
against U.S. involvement in the war in Viet- 
nam, at the same time they want our troops 
and financial resources used there as part of 
the strategy to overextend ourselves. Obvi- 
ously, should we pull completely out of Viet- 
nam, the communists will see to it that we 
become bogged down in “wars of national 


, liberation” in other areas of the globe as well 


as in the “Mother country.” 

The Revolutionary Youth Movement ex- 
pects to reach young people wherever they 
are, in shops, schools, the army and in the 
streets, to recruit them “to fight on the side 
of the oppressed peoples of the world,” and 
to make them “part of the International 
Liberation Army.” They explain that the 
issues used in various militant actions are 
not at all necessarily the real issues, but only 
a means to bring others into the movement. 
They openly state, “At Columbia (University) 
it was not the gym, in particular, which was 
important in the struggle, but the way in 
which the gym represented to the people 
of Harlem and Columbia, Columbia's impe- 
rialist invasion of the black colony. Or at 
Berkeley, though people no doubt needed a 
park ..., what made the struggle so im- 
portant was that people, at all levels of 
militancy, consciously saw themseives at- 
tacking private property. And the Richmond 
Oil Strike was exciting because the militant 
fight for improvement of material condi- 
tions was part and parcel of an attack on 
international monopoly capital. The numbers 
and militancy of people mobilized for these 
struggles has consistently surprised the left, 
and pointed to the potential power of a class- 
conscious mass movement,” 

They spoke of the Black Panther Party 
Breakfast for Children Program as important 
because it is “socialism in practice" by rev- 
olutionaries with the “practice” of armed 
self-defense and a “line” which stresses the 
necessity of overthrowing imperialism and 
seizing state power. 

Describing organizing in high schools and 
colleges at this time, they state their intent 
to put forth a mass line to close down the 
schools, rather than to reform them so that 
they can serve the people, They expect to 
send cadres to stick more closely to high 
school activists, saying they are important, 
and are already far beyond the need for ele- 
mentary tactics of “reform,” and are ob- 
viously prepared "for the full scope of mili- 
tant struggle” as they already demonstrate 
a “consciousness of imperialism.” It would 
not “raise the level of (high school activists’) 
struggle to its highest possible point” to tell 
them about reform. 

Rudd and company make a great point of 
the fact that agitational demands for impos- 
sible, but reasonable, reforms are a good 
way to make a revolutionary point, thus 
while they do not really desire “reform” in 
schools, it helps bring others to movement 
activism. So their line on schools in terms of 
“pushing any good reforms” should be “open 
them up and shut them down!” 

These “white Mother country radicals,” as 
they refer to themselves time and again, cite 
their “Position on the Cuban Revolution” 
in part as follows: 

“As participates in an anti-capitalist, anti- 
imperialist movement, we fully support the 
Cuban revolution on the basis of the fol- 
lowing: 

“1. The Cuban socialist revolution has 
brought about a re-distribution of wealth 
and created an economic policy aimed at 
creating the economic basis (abundance) for 
a communist society. 
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“2. Cuba is among the vanguard of an 
effort to revitalize socialism and create a 
new socialist man .. .” 

In support of a “North American Brigade 
to Cut Cane in the 1970 Sugar Harvest” in 
Cuba, the Revolutionary Youth Movement 
calls for a “brigade of 300 Americans (called 
the Venceremos brigade)” to organize to go 
to Cuba and cut cane. The brigade will be 
divided into two sections, one to leave in 
late November, the other in late January, 
each group staying in Cuba for a 2-month 
period. Members of the brigade will be re- 
cruited from activists in the revolutionary 
movement here, and will include “blacks, 


Latinos, white working class youth, stu- * 


dents and dropout GI's.” They believe the 
work will result in furthering their educa- 
tion in “imperialism and about the interna- 
tional revolution against imperialism,” as 
there will be a “well-developed education and 
propaganda program” while in Cuba. They 
are also expected to “gain a practical under- 
standing of the creative application of com- 
munist principles on a day-to-day basis.” 
Quite openly they state that the New Left 
in capitalist countries have been ten years 
clearly identified themselves “within the 
tradition of socialist and communist strug- 
gle,” even though the “American mass media 
and educational system have made the 
word communism into anathema.” Their ex- 
perience in Cuba is expected to help them 
“develop ways of combatting anti-commu- 
nism.” 

Deviating a moment from the New Left 
Notes article, let us glance at Liberation News 
Service for June 28, 1969, which provides 
more information on the Cuban venture. It 
states the brigade was first conceived by 
Several Americans who subsequently dis- 
cussed it in Havana with representatives of 
the Cuban government whose Cuban offi- 
cials indicated brigade members would be 
welcome. They urge no one to apply unless 
he is in good health because the work is 
hard. A spokesman for the executive com- 
mittee planning the brigade contends no one 
need worry about financial need for “local 
fund raising efforts by groups and individ- 
uals, as well as a national fund, will be 
organized.” 

LNS boasts that although “unauthorized” 
travel to Cuba is officially banned, the US. 
government has no way of enforcing current 
State Department regulations, and in the 
past few years hundreds of Americans have 
traveled to Cuba. Members of the national 
executive committee include the following 
leftists: 

Arlene Eisen Bergman of The Movement; 
Karen Ashley and Julie Michamin of SDS; 
Allen Young of Liberation News Service; 
Jerry Long of Chicago Newsreel; John Mc- 
Auliff of the Committee of Returned Volun- 
teers; Al Martinet of La Raza; Dave Dellinger 
of Liberation Magazine. Also representatives 
from the National Organizing Committee, 
the New York High School Student Union, 
the Black Panther Party and the Revolu- 
tionary Union Movement, Further informa- 
tion and application forms are available at 
Brigade, P.O. Box 643, Cathedral Station, 
New York, N.Y. 10025. 

Returning now to New Left Notes, RYM 
discussed building a “movement oriented to- 
ward power,” noting “Revolution is a power 
struggle.” A major focus, in their view, must 
be the war against police whom they con- 
sistently call “pigs,” and reiterate that em- 
phasis must be placed on the fact that po- 
lice are their “real enemy,” which must be 
realized if they “fight that struggle to win.” 
Their job as they see it is to prepare to meet 
police power and defeat police, the army, 
and at the same time stress self-defense, 
building defense groups around karate 
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classes, learning how to move on the street 
and around neighborhoods, get medical 
training, move toward armed self-defense, 
and honor the principle that “political power 
comes out of the barrel of a gun.” These 
“self-defense groups” look toward initiating 
“pig surveillance patrols, visits to the pig 
station and courts when someone is busted.” 

RYM anticipates establishing active con- 
scious participating mass bases in neighbor- 
hoods, communities, cities and states in or- 
der to operate not only locally in given situ- 
ations, but also to achieve “maximum active 
participation” when needed on large scales. 
It expects this to lead to such effective or- 
ganization that a real revolutionary war will 
come about. Therefore, they state require- 
ments as follows: 

“This will require a cadre organization, ef- 
fective secrecy, self-reliance among the 
cadres, and an integrated relationship with 
the active mass-based movement. To win a 
war with an enemy as highly organized and 
centralized as the imperialists will require 
a (clandestine) organization of revolution- 
aries, having also a unified ‘general staff’; 
that is, combined at some point with disci- 
pline under one centralized leadership, Be- 
cause war is political, political tasks—the 
international communist revolution—must 
guide it, Therefore the centralized organi- 
zation of revolutionaries must be a political 
organization as well as military, what is 
generally called a ‘Marxist-Leninist’ party.” 

Next the RYM detail what is needed to 
accomplish the building of such an organiza- 
tion, explaining the time is not yet ripe 
except among the blacks, for success here in 
such an undertaking. However, they antici- 
pate creating a unified centralized organiza- 
tion to have a “common revolutionary 
theory” to explain generally the nature of 
their revolutionary tasks and how to accom- 
plish them. They require the existence of 
“revolutionary leadership tested in practice.” 
They also need the revolutionary mass base 
which they described in lavish detail. 

They see the need to establish “revolu- 
tionary collectives within the movement” to 
test their ideas and plans because “The de- 
velopment of revolutionary Marxist-Leninist- 
Maoist collective formations” will undertake 
this “concrete evaluation and application of 
the lessons of our work” which is not only 
the task of specialists but also of every rev- 
olutionary. 

They see as their most important task in 
“making the revolution” the creation of a 
mass revolutionary movement without which 
& “clandestine revolutionary party will be 
impossible.” This revolutionary mass move- 
ment should be different from the “tradi- 
tional revisionist mass base of ‘sympa- 
thizers.’"" Rather, it should be akin to the 
Red Guard of China, based on the full par- 
ticipation and involvement of masses of 
people in the practice of making revolution; 
& movement with a full willingness to par- 
ticipate in the violent and illegal struggle. 
It is a movement diametrically opposed to 
the elitist idea that only leaders are smart 
enough or interested enough to accept full 
revolutionary conclusions. It is a movement 
built on the basis of faith in the masses of 
people.” 

It is intended through the above strategy 
that the Revolutionary Youth Movement in 
the United States will become “one division 
of the International Liberation Army,” and 
"its battlefields are added to the many Viet- 
nams which will dismember and dispose of 
U.S. imperialism.” 

Finally, the last words of the long difficult 
analysis: “Long Live the Victory of People’s 
War!” 

If established authority is not permitted 
to stem this newly-accelerated Red Tide, 
Americans will take the law into their own 
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hands. Civil war and anarchy will result, 
and nothing could make the world Marxist- 
Leninist movement happier. As a first step, 
at least Congress should legislate in such a 
way that the cane-cutting brigade planning 
to go help Castro should be forced to remain 
in Red China, losing their United States 
citizenship. 


EXHIBIT 2 
A DEFINITION OF COMMUNISM OFFERED 
(By David Lawrence) 


Almost every week people read in the news 
dispatches something about “communism” 
and its relationship to activities in the United 
States. But rarely has a comprehensive defi- 
nition of the word been given based upon an 
official inquiry authorized by Congress. 

Such investigations have been occurring 
for many years. Most of the witnesses testify 
voluntarily and represent all walks of life— 
priests, ministers, college professors, school- 
teachers, state and city officials, industrialists, 
farmers, Officials of big labor unions, and 
representatives of various industries, and 
patriotic societies and other organizations, 
including the American Civil Liberties Union 
and the American Legion, 

It is not generally realized that one of 
the practices of the Communists is secretly 
to advise and inform the members of dif- 
ferent types of organizations how to plan for 
demonstrations on public issues. 

Year after year, as the House Committee 
on Internal Security and the Senate Inter- 
nal Security subcommittee have carried on 
their investigations, evidence relating to 
Communist activities has been revealed. 

One of the earliest explanations of what 
is meant by communism was issued by a 
House committee in an official report, and 
is worded just as if it were written today. It 
says: 

“The following is a definition of commu- 
nism, a worldwide political organization ad- 
vocating: 

“(1) Hatred of God and all forms of re- 
ligion; 

“(2) Destruction of private property, and 
inheritance; 

“(3) Absolute social and racial equality; 
promotion of class hatred; 

“(4) Revolutionary propaganda through 
the Communist International, stirring up 
Communist activities in foreign countries 
in order to cause strikes, riots, sabotage, 
bloodshed, and civil war; 

“(5) Destruction of all forms of representa- 
tive or democratic governments, including 
civil liberties, such as freedom of speech, 
of the press, or assembly, and trial by jury; 

“(6) The ultimate and final objective is 
by means of world revolution to establish the 
dictatorship of the so-called proletariat into 
one world Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics with the capital at Moscow. 

“Communism has also been defined as an 
organized effort to overthrow organized gov- 
ernments which operate contrary to the 
Communist plan now in effect in Russia, It 
aims at the socialization of government, pri- 
vate property, industry, labor, the home, edu- 
cation, and religion. Its objectives are the 
abolition of other governments, private own- 
ership of property, inheritance, religion, and 
family relations.” 

The customary method of carrying on 
Communist activities is through infiltration 
of large organizations by a relatively few per- 
sons, They have available manuals of guid- 
ance and instruction which they give pri- 
vately influential leaders to help them or- 
ganize demonstrations. Communism, of 
course, is never mentioned. The FBI has dis- 
covered many instances of this kind, includ- 
ing donations of funds by some wealthy 
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Americans who are sympathetic to socialistic 
ideas. 

The same techniques are apparent in Latin 
American countries. When an occasion like 
the visit of Gov. Nelson Rockefeller to South 
America arises, the Communist agents get 
busy and help to organize the demonstrations 
which will get publicity and arouse an- 
tagonism to the United States. Many of the 
agents are working for Red China or Cuba 
and are individuals of Spanish background 
or Europeans who speak Spanish. 

In the United States, aiso, the conspirators 
are often not foreigners but Americans who 
are trained abroad or students in this coun- 
try who have been converted to communism 
by agents of the Soviet or other Communist 
governments. 

The general assumption has been that such 
plotters cannot be prosecuted unless it can 
be proved that they are being financed by a 
foreign government. The Constitution, how- 
ever, does provide Congress with power to 
punish treason or efforts to overthrow the 
government of the United States by force. 

When the average American reads about 
“communism,” he still does not learn much 
about the techniques of treason and espio- 
nage that are being used to damage the Amer- 
ican system of government and the estab- 
lished institutions of the country—includ- 
ing colleges, churches, labor organizations 
and other groups which play a conspicuous 
part in domestic controversies. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1970 
FOR MILITARY PROCUREMENT, 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, 
AND FOR THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF MISSILE TEST FACILITIES 
AT KWAJALEIN MISSILE RANGE, 
AND RESERVE COMPONENT 
STRENGTH 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2546) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1970 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, and 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and to 
authorize the construction of test facili- 
ties at Kwajalein Missile Range, and to 
prescribe the authorized personnel 
strength of the Selected Reserve of each 
Reserve component of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969, during the course 
of the debate on S. 2546, the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida (Mr. 
Hortan) asked for certain information 
with respect to cost overruns on the pro- 
grams covered by the authorization bill 
and also for information about recoveries 
under the renegotiation process. The full 
information was not available at that 
moment, but I promised to furnish it for 
the Recorp. I now have that information 
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and ask unanimous consent that it be 
placed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I would 
emphasize that the attached information 
points out that there is no direct rela- 
tionship between the cost overrun prob- 
lem and the matter of renegotiations of 
Defense contracts because of excess 
profits. 

The cost increases represent obliga- 
tions for which the Government is li- 
able. It is unlikely that these overruns 
will result in there being an excess profit 
although this is something to be deter- 
mined later. 

The matter of renegotiation of excess 
profits is not a matter within the juris- 
diction of the Department of Defense but 
is administered by the Renegotiation 
Board which is a separate statutory 
agency. 

I hope that this additional information 
will be helpful in explaining this problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment and tabulation to which I have re- 
ferred be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

EXHIBIT I 
FUNDING DEFICIENCIES RELATED TO COST 

INCREASES ON PROGRAMS APPROVED FOR 

FINANCING THROUGH FISCAL YEAR 1970 

In connection with review of FY 1969 and 
FY 1970 programs which was directed by the 
Secretary of Defense on January 28, 1969, 
extensive cost overruns were detected in the 
shipbuilding program. 

On March 3, 1969 a survey was ordered to 
identify all unbudgeted funding deficiencies 
which might exist on approved programs due 
to cost overruns. This survey surfaced a total 
of between $1.6 and $1.8 billion in funding 
deficiencies, of which about $874 million to 
$1.0 billion was expected to mature by June 
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30, 1970 and another $768 million after 
Jnue 30, 1970. 

Appropriate revisions were made in the 
FY 1970 budget to cover the deficiencies Iden- 
tified through June 30, 1970. 

On May 14, 1969 a review was requested of 
the Military Departments to revise the esti- 
mate of cost overruns to refiect the latest in- 
formation available. The new total funding 
deficiency is $1.6 billion of which $710 mil- 
lion is estimated to mature by June 30, 1970. 
Of the several adjustments which caused the 
net reduction, the largest was the cancella- 
tion of the Cheyenne production contract 
which reduced the total deficiency by $120 
to $252 million. 

Attached is a summary of the revised esti- 
mates of funding deficiencies. 

MANAGEMENT OF COST OVERRUNS 

A series of significant actions have been 
taken to improve management detection and 
control of cost overruns of major weapons 
systems: 

The selected acquisition reports coverage 
has been expanded and tightened to provide 
a better basis to top management for early 
identification of potential cost overruns. 
These are special reports covering cost and 
production status of major weapons systems 
accounting for a significant dollar value of 
defense programs. 

A standard definition of the elements of 
costs to be included in stating weapon sys- 
tems costs has been issued to assure a con- 
sistent basis for reporting, analysis and the 
issuance of cost data in internal and public 
use. 

Military service secretaries have been 
charged with personal review and evaluation 
of major weapons systems progress and costs 
to provide for early identification and man- 
agement attention and action where cost 
overruns appear to be developing. 

Management attention throughout the De- 
partment is being focused on the need for 
early decision as to future action concerning 
weapons systems where significant cost over- 
runs have or are projected to occur. These 
reviews will address the relative costs of the 
systems versus the urgency of need, and will 
lead to more timely decisions to proceed with, 
cancel, or modify major weapons systems pro- 
grams. 


FUNDING DEFICIENCIES RELATED TO COST INCREASES IN PROGRAMS APPROVED FOR FINANCING THROUGH 
FISCAL YEAR 1970 


[In millions} 


Total 
funding 


Program deficiencies 


Year in which obligational authority required 


Prior 
years 


Fiscal year meaty Fiscal year 
1969 970 971 


($624.6) 


424.1 ... 


cole EE PE 
Ships support equipment. 
Communications and elect 
Pye support equipment 


Total funding deficiencies 
To be financed by reprograming 


Remaining deficiency 


EXHIBIT 2 
RENEGOTIATION REFUNDS 


While a large proportion of Defense con- 
tracts are subject to the Renegotiation Act, 
Defense does not administer the Act. That 
is a responsibility of the Renegotiation 
Board. 


Renegotiation refunds of excessive profits 
are not returned to Defense appropriations, 
but are deposited in the Treasury. In addi- 
tion any attempt to relate such refunds to 
particular contract overruns is not possible 
for the following reasons: 

1. Renegotiation considers profits on all 
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renegotiable business of a contractor on a 
fiscal year basis—not on a contract-by-con- 
tract basis. 

2. A contractor’s renegotiable business in- 
cludes sales to certain agencies other than 
Defense such as NASA, GSA, and AEC. 

8. Due to the time lag in contractor re- 
porting and Board processing, refund data 
for any Government fiscal year may involve 
various business years for different 
contractors. 

However, to give a general idea of the order 
of magnitude of such refunds, data for 
Fiscal Years 1965 through 1968, are as 
follows: 


[In millions} 


1965 1966 


Gross determination of 
excessive 
Voluntary refunds......... 


$16. 1 
16.4 


Gross recoveries (to 
be reduced by 
applicable tax 


refunds) 38.7 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstood, the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper) in debate this afternoon 
indicated that his amendment would not 
affect any of the funds in the pending 
bill. The Senator has been called from 
the floor and cannot be present now. 
However, I think I should place a short 
statement in the Recorp emphasizing 
what these funds in the bill propose to 
be eligible for, and what they propose to 
do with them. 

This is a highly important issue, and 
I think it should clarified. I will submit 
the question, and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky can comment on it later as to 
whether his amendment would affect and 
how it would affect these funds. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky reads as follows: 

Funds authorized to be appropriated by 
this Act or any other Act for the acquisition 
of an antiballistic missile system may be 
used only for research, development, testing, 
evaluation and normal procurement incident 
thereto, and may not be used for the deploy- 
ment of an antiballistic missile system or any 
part or component thereof or for the acquisi- 
tion of any site or preparation of any site for 
the deployment of any such system. 


As the Senator may know, beginning 
on page 25 of the report the money ele- 
ments are outlined totaling $759.1 mil- 
lion, consisting of the following: 

(a) $400.9 million for research for Safe- 
guard 

(b) $12.7 million for the construction of 
test facilities for Kwajalein for Safeguard 

(c) $345.5 million which would authorize 
the procurement of elements in the Safe- 
guard system. 


On page 25 also the use of the fiscal 
year 1970 procurement funds is outlined 
as to their principal purpose, listing the 
five major elements as follows: 

(1) One Missile Site Radar (Grand Forks). 

(2) One Missile Site Radar Data Processor 
(Grand Forks). 

(3) Training equipment. 

(4) Advance procurement for one other 
Perimeter Acquisition Radar (PAR) and one 


other Missile Site Radar (MSR) (Malm- 
strom). 
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(5) Leadtime missile parts ($600,000) . 


On page 27 there is a detailed out- 
line of how the $345.5 million would 
be spent; $249 million of this consists 
of costs relating to the radar, data proc- 
essing, and ground equipment incidental 
thereto. There is only $600,000 relating 
to hardware for operational missiles and 
these are long leadtime parts for Spar- 
tan and Sprint. That is a leadtime item 
regarding the long time guidance sys- 
tem elements. Only $600,000 out of the 
overall total of $759.1 million is to be de- 
voted to that. There is over $100 million 
which will go for preproduction costs, 
that is, factories, engineering, and all 
the various elements relating to prepro- 
duction expenses for the Spartan and 
Sprint missiles. These funds, however, 
are preproduction and go for preproduc- 
tion expenses. 

Mr. President, I want to emphasize 
the following points: 

First. Except for the $600,000 there 
are no funds in this bill for operational 
missiles. Therefore, none can be de- 
ployed because none is to be built with 
these funds and none have been built. 

Second. The $249 million for the radar 
parts and components will be deployed 
because these are the radar elements for 
the two sites in phase I. 

In order that we have a clear under- 
standing, Mr. President, I think I re- 
spectfuliy ask the Senator from Ken- 
tucky how he thinks his amendment 
would affect the authorization in this 
bill as I have outlined: 

First, the $400.9 million for R. & D. 

Second, the $345.5 million for pro- 
curement. 

Third, the $12.7 million for test fa- 
cilities at Kwajalein. 

If it is not intended that the amend- 
ment affect any of these items, what we 
will then have is a situation where we 
are building the radar components for 
the Phase I sites but with no authority 
to place them on the sites. 

SITE MONEY 


With respect to that part of the 
amendment relating to site acquisition. 
I would like to ask the Senator is it clear 
that the Senator intends that no moneys 
of any kind can be used to acquire sites 
even in phase I. I would like to add 
that this bill does not contain any funds 
for sites. However, there is about $196 
million in unobligated funds previously 
appropriated from military construction 
which could be used for this purpose. 

Mr. President, I think that statement 
fully sets forth the uses for which this 
money could be used and makes a dif- 
ferentiation and points out about the 
sites. 

I very respectfully submit this matter 
now and will advise the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cooper) about it. He will 
have a chance to respond to these ques- 
tions next week. 

I think it will be quite helpful to the 
membership to nail down these figures 
on these purposes. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, as ap- 
pears on page 18903 of the Recorp for 
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July 9, 1969, the Senator from California 
(Mr. CRANSTON) asked: 


I wonder whether the Senator from New 
Hampshire could advise Senators, before 
consideration of this measure is complete, 
a bit more about the area of studies of men 
under danger—not stress so much as per- 
sonal danger, 


A number of studies undertaken by 
the Department of Defense and the serv- 
ices fall in the general category raised 
by the Senator from California. It is dif- 
ficult to be specific in all cases since the 
line between personal danger and stress 
is often very close in the studies done. 

However, I ask unanimous consent 
that the brief descriptions of 10 such 
research studies be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the descrip- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


SUMMARIES OF VARIOUS STUDIES CONDUCTED 
BY DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Service: Air Force (AFOSR). 

Title: “Research on Special Personnel 
Utilization Problems of the USAF.” 

Principal investigator: James Monroe, 
Preston and Associates, Inc., 1050 Thirty- 
first Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Funds: $69,870 (12 months—1 May 68-30 
April 69). 

Abstract: The objective of this proposed 
effort is to develop methods for analyzing 
behavior and performance of Air Force per- 
sonnel engaged in difficult or stressful mili- 
tary activities, such as combat, captivity by 
a hostile power, assignment to unusual 
tasks, threatening physical environments, 
and service with foreign nationals. The pro- 
poser and his staff have military experience, 
familiarity with related work in this area, 
and resources in the academic and non- 
academic community. The contractor will 
work closely with the technical monitor and 
Air Staff in selecting problems, orienting re- 
search tasks, and reporting results of his 
studies in a form that will be readily appli- 
cable in policy studies, decision-making, or 
in military education and training programs. 

Air Force relevance: The proposed re- 
search will provide methods of analysis and 
finding to Hq USAF and SAF policy and op- 
erational planning staffs on such critical 
functions as selection and testing, evalu- 
ating performance, training, and preparing 
personnel for special overseas assignments 
and coping with possible detention in enemy 
control. The results should be of interest to 
DCS/P-PTR; AFNIN-Deputy for Collec- 
tion, and Chief, EXE Branch; AFXPD-Spe- 
cial Warfare Division; SAF General Coun- 
sel and Personnel Counsel. 

Status: Completed. 

Service: Air Force (AFOSR), 

Title: “Effects of Physical and Symbolic 
Stressors on Perceptual Mechanisms.” 

Principal investigator: Dr. Ross A. McFar- 
land, Harvard University, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

Funds: FY—68 $52,650 (24 months: 1 Apr. 
68-31 Mar 1970). 

Abstract: This research seeks to develop 
ways of increasing man’s ability to perform 
complex tasks under unusual environmental 
conditions and in the presence of fear pro- 
ducing events, It will test the theory that at 
extreme stress levels, degradation in per- 
formance will be associated with a loss in 
the ability to maintain a narrow focus of 
attention. The research will also test the 
proposition that stressful warning signals 
presented a highly aroused, but adequately 
performing individual will result in an early 
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loss of the ability to maintain necessary 
concentration. 

Air Force relevance: Wartime and many 
peacetime Air Force operations are per- 
formed under extremely stressful conditions. 
This research effort will contribute to our 
understanding of the effects of stress on per- 
formance and the means of controlling such 
reactions. Methods will be provided for 
countering the bad effects of stress on per- 
formance and predicting the type of per- 
formance most likely to be impaired by high 
levels of stress. 

Status: Proceeding. 

Title: Human Factors in Tactical Nuclear 
Combat (TAS). 

Service and sponsor: US Army, US Army 
Combat Developments Command, OCRD. 

Purpose: To forecast from existing litera- 
ture the probably human factors in nuclear 
combat. 

Abstract: A summary of what is known 
about man’s behavior under extreme stress 
was made from existing literature. Charts 
were developed for estimating the extent of 
psychological casualties to be expected in 
tactical nuclear combat. Implications were 
drawn for special training to prepare the 
soldier to fight and survive in nuclear combat. 

Status, completion date: Completed in 
1965. 

Cost: Estimated cost, $21,000. 

Title: Correlational Analysis of Aviator Per- 
formance (PREDICT). 

Service and sponsor: US Army; US Con- 
tinental Army Command; Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Personnel. 

: To develop a system for con- 
tinuous prediction of aviator performance in 
training and combat. 

Abstract: Based on the tests now in use in 
the Army for initial selection of Warrant 
Officer candidates for flight training and on 
results of previous research on predicting 
successful performance under stress, a sys- 
tem is being developed for making updated 
predictions of an aviation student’s success 
as he progresses through flight training. The 
major utility of the system will be earlier 
detection of probably failures in this costly 
training sequence. Also, the system will im- 
prove the accuracy of advanced training as- 
signments and may reduce aircraft accidents. 

Status, completion date: fiscal year 71. 

Cost: $239,324. 

Title: Curriculm Engineering to Enhance 
the Soldier’s Resistance to Stress in Combat 
and Hazardous Job Situations (SKILLCON). 

Service and sponsor: US Army; US Con- 
tinental Army Command. 

Abstract: Aspects of basic combat training 
involving some psychological stress such as 
rifle firing and grenade throwing, have been 
recast in light of new knowledge of stress 
and evaluated. Results suggest the approach 
should help to increase the trainee’s effective- 
ness in stress situations. Guidelines for modi- 
fying other hazardous duty situations will 
be developed. 

Status, completion date: Ongoing research. 

Cost: $68,755. 

BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE RESEARCH IN THE MILITARY 

Title: Performance of Young Commanders 
under Stress. Subtitle: Lieutenants being 
interrogated by the enemy (simulated). 

Service: Army. 

Sponsor: Chief of Staff, Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Personnel, Chief of Research and 
Development, other General Staff Agencies. 

Purpose: To develop effective performance 
of young commanders who may become sub- 
ject to hostile interrogation, and to evaluate 
performance under stress. 

Abstract: As part of a stressful three-day 
leadership simulation designed by behavioral 
Scientists using the subject-matter knowl- 
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edge of several hundred combat officers to 
simulate guerrilla combat, lieutenants were 
sent individually on a three-hour jeep- 
mounted reconnaissance patrol during which 
each lieutenant was captured, interrogated, 
and ultimately released. Scientifically con- 
trolled realism was built in throughout, In 
addition to the mounting stresses of con- 
fusion, harassment, hunger, and fatigue 
(though without fear of death), those 
stresses normally employed in military train- 
ing for resistance to interrogation were in- 
troduced in connection with the simulated 
interrogation. A number of behavioral fac- 
tors influencing resistance to interrogation 
were identified. Favorable influences were 
previous disposal of all personal papers, pref- 
erence for a combat-type assignment by the 
lieutenant, his measured level of motivation 
and his willing effort (self-reported). Un- 
favorable behavioral influences were a ten- 
dency by the lieutenant for falsifying infor- 
mation, his pretending of illness, a show of 
belligerence by the lieutenant; and self-re- 
ported drowsiness, apprehension over possi- 
ble dangers, being bothered by long periods 
of solitude, being stressed by the patrol 
mission, and being bothered by the capture 
and interrogation events themselves. Such 
research results provide a basis for aiding 
young commanders to perform more effec- 
tively under stress. 

Completion date: December 1969. 

Estimated cost: $150,000. 

Title: “A Conceptual Model of Behavior 
Under Stress, With Implications for Combat 
Training.” 

Service and sponsor: U.S. Army; U.S. Con- 
tinental Army Command. 

: To identify and measure factors 
related to effectiveness and ineffectiveness of 
individuals in combat. 

Abstract: On the basis of reported observa- 
tions of the behavior of individuals under 
various prolonged physical harm conditions, 
a sequential pattern of behavioral reactions 
is described, reflecting the behavioral mani- 
festations of a stress process, This sequential 
pattern of behavior would be expected, over 
time, to apply to any individual in any 
severe physical harm threat. The rate of de- 
velopment of this behavioral pattern under 
a given set of environmental stressor con- 
ditions represents the individual's stress re- 
sistance. A conceptual model was developed 
to describe the mode of operation of key 
attitudinal variables and environmental 
stressor variables in producing this be- 
havioral pattern as well as the individual 
differences in stress resistance. Design of 
training to increase stress resistance in com- 
bat or other hazardous jobs is discussed 
from the basis of this conceptual framework. 

Status, completion date: June 1966. 

Cost: $28,000. 

Title: “Aviator Performance Under Stress.” 

Service and sponsor: U.S. Army; USA Com- 
bat Developments Command. 

Purpose: The general objectives of the 
research are to provide the Army with read- 
ily usable information on variables affect- 
ing aviator performance of Army aviation 
missions, and to provide for the integration 
of this information into a dynamic system 
of performance prediction. The immediate 
principal concern is with the decrements in 
performance resulting from the various 
stresses associated with combat missions. 

Abstract: What has emerged is an Army 
whose equipment has grown more complex 
and whose environment has taken on much 
greater variability. The human operator in 
this system is the Army aviator. In combat, 
he is required to perform for extended pe- 
riods, involving many missions within a sin- 
gle day. What happens to his performance as 
a function of factors such as fatigue, monot- 
ony, enemy fire, turbulence, low-level flight, 
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and operation at night? We may safely pre- 
dict that factors such as these generally 
result in a decrement in performance; the 
critical question as to amount of decrement 
has not been answered for most of these 
factors. In the course of this effort HumRRO 
surveyed some 10,000 abstracts of psycho- 
logical and physiological articles and books 
relevant to human performance under stress. 
From these HumRRO has compiled a stress 
reference library consisting of approximately 
2,000 scientific and military articles that are 
most pertinent to the Army aviation situa- 
tion. They summarized this information and 
categorized it in terms meaningful to lay 
military audiences so that it can be used on 
a day-to-day basis as inputs for planning. 
The categories being used are generally re- 
lated to ranges of effective human perform- 
ance. Especially important in this context 
are tolerance limits related to ancillary 
stresses encountered in the combat environ- 
ment—such as extreme temperatures, or 
chronic and acute sleep loss—and their in- 
teractive effects on perceptual, motor, and 
cognitive functions. 

Status, completion date: April 1967 (Re- 
port is in HumRRO Professional Paper 27- 
67 titled “Human Factors Research in Sup- 
port of Army Aviation”). 

Cost: $43,000. 

Title: “Performance, Recovery, and Man- 
Machine Effectiveness.” 

Service and sponsor: US Army, with tech- 
nical monitorship assigned to: US Army 
Human Engineering Laboratories, Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Maryland. 

Purpose: To identify and measure the ma- 
jor parameters of long-term performance, 
and of recovery of the ability to perform. 

Abstract: Army tactical units and their 
commanders are required to accomplish their 
missions under the stresses of noise, vibra- 
tion, unfavorable climatic conditions, over- 
load of job demands, and hazard of injury 
and death. Improved battle area surveillance 
and other tactical hardware wlil shortly 
enable a doctrine of continuous operations. 
The doctrine’s primary limitation is expected 
to be man’s ability to perform effectively for 
long periods of time and to recover quickly 
for renewed efforts. Knowledge and indica- 
tors of performance limits, and means of 
speeding recovery, are of utmost importance, 

Experimentation will measure, and iden- 
tify valid indicators of, the limits of effective 
endurance of individuals and organized 
groups in the performance of arduous, stress- 
ful, and responsible duties; and seek more 
effective techniques for speedy recovery and 
return to duty. 

Experiments are being designed to take 
differential account of: organizational and 
motivational emphasis; congruity and am- 
biguity of instruction and training; per- 
sonality and dietary habits; vigilance and 
cognitive processes; conditions of vibration, 
physical loading, ionization, and tempera- 
ture and humidity. 

Status, completion date: Year 1 (Sept. 
1968-Sept. 1969): design of experiments, in- 
stallation and test of instrumentation, pilot 
orientation and calibration studies in prog- 
ress. Sept. 1973. 

Cost: $467,500, Initial contract amount; 
$234,000, Annual level of effort; $702,000, 
Total 3-year effort. 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, on 
July 9, during a colloquy with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), I 
was asked about AWOL and desertions 
from the Armed Forces during the fiscal 
year 1969. 

With reference to Department of De- 
fense statistics concerning absentees 
contained on page 24 of Senate Re- 
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port No. 91-93 dated March 11, 1969, the 

following are similar statistics reported 

for the first three quarters—July- 

March—of fiscal year 1969: 

Number of unauthorized absentees (AWOL) 
for less than 30 days 


Total (less Marine Corps) --. 122, 642 
1 Not available. 


Number of unauthorized absentees over 30 
days, administratively classified as desert- 
ers and dropped from their unit rolls 


As appears on page 18904 of the REC- 
orp for July 9, 1969, the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson) asked: 

Will the Senator (MCINTYRE) supply for 
the Recorp the amount of money supplied 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
by the Department of Defense? 


The Defense Department states that 
in 1968, the last year for which firm 
figures are available, the MIT and its 
divisions received the following: 

[In millions] 
From DOD (prime contracts) : 
Instrumentation Lab 
Lincoln Lab 


Grand total 


As appears on page 18904 of the REC- 
orp for July 9, 1969, the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Typincs), asked: 


How much did the Hudson Institute re- 
ceive directly or indirectly from the Depart- 
ment of Defense or the Pentagon in 1967, 
1968, 1969, and how much is it going to 
receive in 1970? I think it might be helpful 
if the Senator could provide any informa- 
tion with relation to the amount of the cost 
of the book “Why ABM?” authored largely 
by members of the Hudson Institute, of 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y., and the relation- 
ship between that book and the funds re- 
ceived by the Hudson Institute from the 
Pentagon. 


I am informed by the Department of 
Defense that the following facts cover 
the situation regarding the Hudson In- 
stitute. I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


THE HUDSON INSTITUTE 


Hudson Institute was formed by a group 
of former Rand scientists, headed by Her- 
man Kahn. It was never, in the truest sense 
of the word, a Government-sponsored FCRC, 
and it has always competed for work outside 
the Government. Nevertheless, it has con- 
sistently drawn most of its funds from De- 
partment of Defense contracts and, until 
FY 1969, it was reported to the Congress as 
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an “FCRC.” In FY 1968, 69%, or $950,000, of 
Hudson Institute’s $1.36 million operating 
budget came from DOD-funded contracts. 

Twenty-seven percent came from non- 
Government sources, and 3% from Federal 
agencies other than the Department of De- 
fense. DOD does not have firm figures for 
FY 1969 but estimates that the funding and 
the sources of same are approximately the 
same as FY 1968. 

The criteria which distinguish an FCRC 
are principally the following: 

1. Virtually complete dependence on DOD 
as the source of funding; 

2. An understanding that it will devote 
its capabilities exclusively to DOD projects 
as required; and 

3. The absence of the necessity to compete 
for DOD contracts. 

Because it no longer meets these criteria, 
Hudson Institute was “delisted” by the De- 
fense Department and for FY 1969 was not 
reported to the Congress as an FCRC. Since 
that time it has been required to compete 
for DOD contracts on the same basis as a 
profit-making, private corporation or uni- 
versity center. Because it must compete for 
FY 1970 funds with other organizations hav- 
ing like capabilities, it is not possible to 
predict the FY 1970 projects which DOD will 
award to Hudson Institute. 

On the question of the book, “Why ABM?”, 
the following information has been fur- 
nished by DOD, which presumably obtained 
this information from the Hudson Institute: 

The book cost between $15,000 and $20,000 
to publish. It was written by fellows and as- 
sociate fellows of the Hudson Institute and 
is financed with the Hudson Institute funds. 
Our information is that the contributors 
were not paid for their essays which make 
up the book and that Hudson Institute 
hopes to recoup its publishing expenses from 
sales. We are assured that no defense funds 
were used for the book. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if there be no further business 
to come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon 
on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 5 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Monday, July 14, 
1969, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 11, 1969: 


JUDGE, DISTRICT COURT, VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Almeric L. Christian, of the Virgin Islands, 
to be judge of the district court of the Virgin 
Islands for a term of 8 years, vice Walter A. 
Gordon resigned. 


U.S. ATTORNEYS 


Nathan G. Graham, of Oklahoma, to be 
U.S. attorney for the northern district of 
Oklahoma for the term of 4 years, vice Law- 
rence A. McSoud. 

C. Nelson Day, of Utah, to be U.S. attorney 
for the district of Utah for the term of 4 
years, vice William T. Thurman. 

Robert T. Lawley, of Illinois, to be U.S. 
attorney for the southern district of Illinois 
for the term of 4 years, vice Richard E. Eagle- 
ton. 

Douglas B. Baily, of Alaska, to be U.S. at- 
torney for the district of Alaska for the term 
of 4 years, vice Richard L. McVeigh, resigned. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 11, 1969: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Dr. Roger O. Egeberg, of California, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 


OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Hubert B. Heffner, of California, to be Dep- 
uty Director of the Office of Sclence and 
Technology. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


William David McElroy, of Maryland, to 
be Director of the National Science Founda- 
tion for a term of 6 years. 


U.S. DISTRICT JUDGES 


Gerald S. Levin, of California, to be U.S. 
district judge for the northern district of 
California. 

H. Emory Widener, Jr., of Virginia, to be 
U.S. district judge for the western district 
of Virginia. 

U.S. ATTORNEYS 


Charles S. White-Spunner, Jr., of Mobile, 
Ala., to be U.S. attorney for the southern 
district of Alabama for the term of 4 years. 

R. Jackson B. Smith, Jr., of Georgia, to be 
U.S. attorney for the southern district of 
Georgia for the term of 4 years. 

Charles H. Anderson, of Tennessee, to be 
U.S. attorney for the middle district of Ten- 
nessee for the term of 4 years. 

Wade H. Ballard III, of West Virginia, to 
be U.S. attorney for the southern district 
of West Virginia for the term of 4 years. 

James M. Sullivan, Jr., of New York, to be 
U.S. attorney for the northern district of 
New York for the term of 4 years. 

Leigh B. Hanes, Jr., of Virginia, to be U.S. 
attorney for the western district of Virginia 
for the term of 4 years. 

Henry A. Schwarz, of Illinois, to be U.S. 
attorney for the eastern district of Illinois 
for the term of 4 years. 

Evan LeRoy Hultman, of Iowa, to be U.S. 
attorney for the northern district of Iowa for 
the term of 4 years. 

Robert J. Roth, of Kansas, to be U.S. at- 
torney for the district of Kansas for the term 
of 4 years. 

Donald E. Walter, of Louisiana, to be U.S. 
attorney for the western district of Louisiana 
for the term of 4 years. 


U.S. MARSHALS 


James E. Williams, of South Carolina, to 
be U.S. marshal for the district of South 
Carolina for the term of 4 years. 

Isaac George Hylton, of Virginia, to be U.S. 
marshal for the eastern district of Virginia 
for the term of 4 years. 

Frank M. Dulan, of New York, to be U.S. 
marshal for the northern district of New 
York for the term of 4 years. 

George E. Tobin, of California, to be U.S. 
marshal for the northern district of Cali- 
fornia for the term of 4 years. 

Charles R. Wilcox, of Wyoming, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of Wyoming for the 
term of 4 years. 

Melvin A. Hove, of Iowa, to be U.S. marshal 
for the northern district of Iowa for the term 
of 4 years. 

Robert G. Wagner, of Ohio, to be U.S. 
marshal for the northern district of Ohio for 
the term of 4 years. 

BOARD OF PAROLE 

William F. Howland, Jr., of Virginia, to be 
a member of the Board of Parole for the term 
expiring September 30, 1972. 

William E. Amos, of Maryland, to be a 
member of the Board of Parole for the term 
expiring September 30, 1974. 
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PROPOSED EXPERIMENTAL CITY IN 
MINNESOTA 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 11, 1969 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the crisis 
of our cities is both complex and chal- 
lenging, and many proposals have been 
offered to improve urban life. I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
in the Senate a new and exciting ap- 
proach to solving the ills of urban 
America. 

A group of distinguished Americans, 
including university, city, and industry 
officials, have begun to plan the construc- 
tion of an experimental city in Minne- 
sota to commemorate the 200th birthday 
of the United States in 1976. I can think 
of few better ways to celebrate this his- 
toric occasion than by designing the city 
of tomorrow to serve the citizens of to- 
day. 

The public and private sectors should 
cooperate in designing and building a 
city which will demonstrate to all Amer- 
icans that our cities can, and will, be as 
viable a part of our Nation’s future as 
they have been throughout our country’s 
first 200 years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a speech by Otto A. Silha, 
chairman of the steering committee of 
the experimental city project, and execu- 
tive vice president and publisher of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How A CREATIVE PARTNERSHIP OF THE PRIVATE 
AND PUBLIC SECTORS Can COMBINE Tio CON- 
STRUCT AN EXPERIMENTAL CITY IN MINNE- 
SOTA BY 1976 To COMMEMORATE THE 200TH 
BIRTHDAY OF THE UNITED STATES 

(Address by Mr. Otto A. Silha) 

I'm delighted today to discuss a project 
which is completing its first stage at the 
University of Minnesota, 

In the beginning, some people considered 
it “far out.” 

Now, many consider it one of the most sig- 
nificant, far-reaching undertakings ever 
launched in America. 

I'm speaking about an Experimental City 
for the United States. 

In order to focus this project clearly in 
your mind I would like to review briefly the 
1968 nomenclature of “the cities.” 

You are familiar with the Model City pro- 
gram. Formerly called the Demonstration 
City program, the Model City plan, as it was 
passed by the last Congress, is basically 
much-needed extension of what we have 
come to know as Urban Renewal, a super 
coordination effort involving the many de- 
partments of government which dea! with 
the problems of the city. Minneapolis has a 
model city program. 

Let me emphasize that the Model Cities 
program basically involves tearing out slum 
areas, replacing them with new construc- 
tion, and attempting to deal at the same 
time with the “people problems” which are 
overwhelming in these areas of dense urban 
population. 


A second designation for urban develop- 
ment which has come into the vocabulary in 
the past three or four years is the New Town. 
There are now in construction or on drawing 
boards, more than 250 “New Towns” in the 
United States. The two with which you are 
probably most familiar are Reston and Co- 
lumbia, both of them in the greater Wash- 
ington, D.C., area, Jonathan in Carver County 
is the nearest thing we have in this part of 
the country. 

Actually, in oversimplified terms, the New 
Town is a real estate development. They are 
all primarily in the private sector and many 
of them are spearheaded by large corpora- 
tions. In each case, the project usually begins 
with the acquisition or optioning of large 
acreage, ranging from 200 to 17,000 acres, and 
proceeds from there. 

Interestingly enough, almost all of these 
planned “New Towns” are located around the 
“rims” of the United States. You can trace 
the concentration starting from the Boston 
area in New England down along the East 
Coast into Florida, across the Gulf Coast into 
Texas, through Arizona and then up the 
West Coast of California. Very few of them 
are mapped out for the Midwest. 

I want to make the distinction now be- 
tween the Model Cities, the New Cities and 
the subject to which I address myself to- 
day—the Experimental City. The key phrase 
which I prefer to use in describing the Ex- 
perimental City is that it will comprise an 
overleap in research and in seeking more 
alternatives in dealing with the problems of 
the city. 

This experimental overleap would offer an 
opportunity, in some degree, to start anew 
rather than to have to deal with the en- 
tangling restrictions of every sort—in power, 
transportation, sewer lines, to name a few— 
which are present when we attack the estab- 
lished city or even the environs of the estab- 
lished metropolitan area. 

You might be interested in a brief résumé 
of the genesis of the Experimental City. 

First and foremost, of course, is Dr. Athel- 
stan Spilhaus, our former University of Min- 
nesota Institute of Technology dean, who is 
now president of Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Spilhaus first proposed an Ex- 
perimental City formally in a 1966 report 
made to the White House by the American 
Academy of Sciences Committee on Pollu- 
tion, of which he was chairman. That report 
indicated it was almost impossible to find the 
best solutions to urban pollution problems 
because the pollutants cannot be manipu- 
lated or controlled in a manner which would 
diminish them substantially or combine 
them for positive results. 

The second generating spark for the city 
project came through Dr. John Clegg, presi- 
dent of North Star Research and Develop- 
ment Institute. Several years ago he sug- 
gested that North Star might do some re- 
search in the private sector on the subject 
of enclosure, dealing with an area as large as 
200 acres. Investigations proved this com- 
mercially infeasible. 

The third impetus came from California 
when Wayne Thompson resigned as city 
manager of Oakland to come to Dayton as 
a vice president. He had been working with 
the Tempo Advanced Research Division of 
General Electric on a New City concept for 
the Oakland area and the Tempo group in 
Santa Barbara had done considerble work 
on the enclosure idea and in the transporta- 
tion field, 

In brief, it was possible for me to bring all 
of these forces together here in Minnesota. 
The University’s proposal for the first phase 
of research was presented to the Departments 


of Housing and Urban Development (HUD), 
Health, Education and Welfare (HEW), and 
Commerce in June, 1966, with the strong 
support of Vice President Humphrey, the 
entire Minnesota Congressional delegation 
and, of course, from Governor LaVander. 

The proposal called for preparation of a 
plan for a systems engineering analysis and 
design of the Experimental City; 

Investigation of the social implications— 
dealing with the grave “people problems”; 

Exploration of the possible techniques for 
implementing the whole plan. 

As a starting point for concept discussion, 
we have talked in terms of a city population 
of 250,000 and a location 100 to 150 miles 
from the Twin Cities. 

Phase I of the work is almost completed 
at the University. The objective has been to 
achieve a comprehensive definition of the 
project through a survey of the literature 
and experience and through delineation of 
the problem areas by convening a series of 
conferences and workshops, bringing to- 
gether the top experts, the best brains in the 
world for each area of investigation. 

You will be interested in the succeeding 
phases as outlined: 

Phase II would evaluate untried concepts 
and systems in laboratory environment, ex- 
perimentation with small scale models, and 
investigation of anticipated problems. 
(Guestimate on cost: $4 million.) 

Phase III would include construction of 
pilot model. 

Phase IV: design for the actual city. 

Phase V: construction and occupation— 
conceivably 10 years from the beginning of 
research. 

Phase VI: continuing evaluation, modifica- 
tion and development. 

Who are the 22 members of the steering 
committee. 

The University of Minnesota principals 
are: 

President Malcolm Moos; 

Walter Vivrett, Professor of Architecture 
and Planning, who is serving as Project 
Director; 

Dr. Walter Heller, professor of Economics; 

Dr. Gaylord Anderson, professor of Public 
Health. 

You will also recognize many of the rest 
of the names: 

Walter M. Beattie, Jr., School of Social 
Work, Syracuse University, top ranking 
sociologist; 

Harrison Brown, the Cal Tech geo-chemist; 

Dr. James C. Cain of the Mayo Clinic; 

R. Buckminster Fuller, Engineer, Southern 
Illinois University; Max L, Feldman, General 
Electric TEMPO (Center for Advanced 
Studies); T. Keith Glennan, Vice Chairman 
of the Urban Coalition; Dr, Martin Marty, 
University of Chicago School of Divinity and 
Associate Editor of Christian Century; 

Joseph A. Pechman, Director of Economic 
Studies, Brookings Institution; 

Harvey S. Perloff, Resources for the Future, 
Washington; 

Roger Revelle, Head, Center for Population 
Studies, Harvard; 

Bernard Schriever, General, U.S. Air Force 
(retired) ; 

Athelstan F. Spilhaus, President, 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia; 

William L. C. Wheaton, Director of the 
Institute of Urban and Regional Develop- 
ment, University of California; 

Paul N. Ylvisaker, Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Community Affairs, State of New 
Jersey (formerly Director of Public Affairs, 
Ford Foundation) ; 

O. Meredith Wilson, Director, Center for 
the Advanced Study of the Behavioral Sci- 
ences, Palo Alto; 
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Whitney Young, Executive Director of the 
Urban League; 

Finally, Wayne Thompson and your speaker 
as chairman. 

Fifteen workshops haye been held in 
Minneapolis, each with attendance ranging 
from 10 to 18 leading national experts in the 
various fields of inquiry. Here are the sub- 
jects for the workshops: 

City Building Technology; 

Enclosure at City and Community Scale; 

Waste Management Systems and Pollution 
Control; 

Transportation of People and Goods; 

Communications-Information; 

Planning, Developing and Marketing; 

Human Institutions: Living Patterns and 
Residential Structure; 

Health, Medical and Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices; Environmental Health; 

Energy and Energy Transmission; 

Manpower, Immigration and Motivation; 

Policy Considerations—Governmental and 
Political; 

Governmental Organization for MXC; 

Economic Development; and 

Area Linkages and Economic Development. 

I have met with or attended all but four of 
the workshops and I can testify that the 
participation has been arduous and enthu- 
siastic. 

The steering committee for the Experimen- 
tal City project has held five meetings in 
Washington, Minneapolis, New York and 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Dr. Kenneth Clark, social psychologist and 
Executive Director of Metro Applied Research 
Center, New York, met with the steering 
committee in January at Princeton and com- 
mented at some length on the relationship 
between the urban ghetto problems and the 
Experimental City. Prior to that conversa- 
tion with Dr. Clark, the steering committee 
toured the Central Ward of Newark and re- 
ceived full-scale briefing through the excel- 
lent arrangements made by Paul Ylvisaker. 

Needless to say, all of these deliberations 
have produced some exciting concepts and 
possibilities for intensive investigation. The 
problem of the Phase I final report will be to 
select some 100 to 150 of these major areas for 
massive Phase IT research and/or develop- 
ment: 

Here, then, are some of the ideas which 
have thus far been generated: 

The concept, for the first time in the his- 
tory of man, of building a city from an 
ecological base. 

Can free public mass transportation be 
built into The City the way an elevator is 
built into a building? 

The possibility exists for co-ordinated 
testing and experimentation with MXC ideas 
in the near-term future. We find an emerg- 
ing interest in conducting experiments 
wherever possible in existing communities, 
including our central cities, For example, cer- 
tain experimental ideas may be suggested for 
the Model City area of Minneapolis. We may 
be able to begin some experimental work in 
the para-medical field at Rochester, Minn., 
before the end of this year. Certain ideas 
may be planned in connection with the new 
town of Jonathan near the southwest edge 
of Minneapolis. The Ford Foundation has 
funded a “micro-city” study involving 
Professor Edward Henry of St. John’s Uni- 
versity. Certain experimental ideas designed 
ultimately for the Experimental City may be 
tried in smaller communities such as St. 
Cloud. The campuses of the University of 
Minnesota conceivably might serve as experi- 
mental areas. 

This concept will make it possible for the 
Experimental City to begin producing worth- 
while solutions for certain urban problems in 
1969. The ultimate experiment, of course, is 
to put all of these ideas together in one great 
urban community—the Experimental City. 

The whole concept of research on “the 
new” and people’s capacity to absorb new 
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ideas and new things. The “marketing” as- 
pects of new ideas constitute a whole new 
field for concentrated research. 

A “situation room” or an “information 
transfer" room may be constructed for use 
in the planning and design stages of The 
City, but also as an experiment for early 
application in existing cities. 

Development of the first air world trans- 
portation center for the U.S. 

The educational possibilities of the proj- 
ect itself. Can a new kind of university 
“without walls” be built into the project as 
it unfolds? We believe so, 

What new horizons can be explored in sup- 
plying food to a city? 

Members of the President's Bi-Centennial 
Commission haye shown considerable inter- 
est in the Experimental City project as one 
possible national activity for 1976 when the 
United States will celebrate its 200th birth- 
day. 

Again, these are only some of the inter- 
esting thoughts which have developed in 
the first planning stage of MXC. Many more 
will be discussed in the formal project re- 
port soon to be released. 

I might say a word about enclosure be- 
cause this is a subject which intrigues most 
people. 

Enclosure will be a part but only one por- 
tion of the experiment. It could be, however, 
an important part of the experiment. 

One possibility would be to enclose a med- 
ical complex to secure maximum health ad- 
ministration benefits from a controlled cli- 
mate. 

In such a complex might be contained a 
general hospital, a specialized hospital like 
the Variety Club Heart Hospital, a so-called 
secondary care hospital, nursing homes, a 
motel-like structure with private house- 
keeping facilities, but some nursing care, and 
finally, individual homes for people who 
should live for a period near a major medi- 
cal complex. 

It is now technologically possible to en- 
close a diameter of two miles, more than 
2,000 acres, This would be the Houston As- 
trodome multiplied by a factor of more than 
one hundred, 

Such a procedure, would make it possible 
to create “Arizona” in Minnesota. And if 
you wished you could live in a structure 
which would have its front door in “Arizona” 
(or “Hawaii”) and your back door in Minne- 
sota so that you could ice skate or ski in 
the back and play golf in the front. This 
emphasizes that enclosure would be experi- 
mentally desirable for a recreation area. 

There are many facets of current research 
which will be conducted throughout the 
country by businesses as well as by educa- 
tional and scientific institutions which need 
a place for testing in actual use. 

Transportation will, of course, be an im- 
portant phase of the experiment. Possibly 
there will be no automobiles in the central 
city itself. My Upper Midwest friends here 
today may have seen a recent proposal to 
link the St. Paul and Minneapolis campuses 
of the University by a small-car automatic 
transport system. This would be an electri- 
cally powered continuous series of four- 
passenger vehicles which would move people 
in an orderly manner between the campuses 
and between various parts of the campuses. 

One of the reasons it will be extremely dif- 
ficult to proceed promptly with this plan 
here in the Twin Cities is that there are a 
multitude of restrictions and hurdles which 
must be jumped in order to secure the right- 
of-way and all of the other approvals neces- 
sary, wholly apart from the expense factors 
involved, If such a system were operating in 
an Experimental City it would be much sim- 
pler to demonstrate to people the convenience 
and economic desirability of such a plan. 

We desperately need an Experimental City 
to demonstrate the advantages of progress 
so we can enjoy those advantages, which are 
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technically feasible and fiscally desirable in 
our lifetime. 

As you can see from this brief overview, 
the private sector of the economy—the busi- 
ness community—has already played an ex- 
tremely important role in the conception and 
development of this project. Each of the three 
Federal agencies involved has provided a 
grant of $80,000. To this $240,000, private 
industry added $120,000. 

Major Minnesota companies have joined 
the University in providing the additional 
funds needed for the first phase. The follow- 
ing have each contributed $10,000 toward 
the initial research: 

The Dayton Company, The H. B. Fuller 
Company, Honeywell, Inc., IBM, Minneap- 
olis Banks’ Clearing House Association, Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune, Northern Natural 
Gas Company, Northern States Power Com- 
pany, Northwestern Bell Telephone Company, 
Polaroid Corporation, Boise Cascade, and 
Control Data. 

Ultimately, in the final stages involving 
construction of the Experimental City, major 
investments will have to be made by business 
leadership. Why will these investments be 
worthwhile? 

In the first place, many American in- 
dustrial firms are in the same position as 
our urban centers—research and the tech- 
nology are far ahead of the ability of man- 
agement to transform that research into 
reality through the construction of a new 
kind of plant or facility. In the same way 
that our cities face all of the impediments 
on the road to change, so, too, the industrial 
firm is confronted with regulations and re- 
strictions and codes and customs and prac- 
tices which make it almost impossible to 
try anything new, to break with the past, 
to really experiment with a new technique 
that might produce a breakthrough for a 
whole industry. 

The Experimental City would offer the 
ideal location for such a new plant or facility 
where the “fresh start” could be pre- 
planned in concert with the surrounding 
other plants and service facilities so as to 
maximize the possibility of success. 

What will be the ultimate cost of the Ex- 
perimental City? All one can say today is 
that it will surely be a multi-billion dol- 
lar program and that much of the expense 
will be borne by American business and in- 
dustry. 

To put any numbers into context, it is 
well to remind ourselves that the supersonic 
transport, if it proceeds, will cost about $4 
billion, 

Thus far our nation has spent about $30 
billion in our program aimed toward landing 
@ man on the moon, The space program ex- 
penditures have been at the rate of about 
$5 billion a year. 

It would seem sound and logical for busi- 
ness and labor to join with the Federal gov- 
ernment and the citizens of the United 
States in an Experimental City project de- 
signed to produce a laboratory for urban liv- 
ing which might help us solve so many of the 
knotty problems we face right now in every- 
day life. 

I would like now to point out the similar- 
ity between the Experimental City project 
and the development of taconite, the low- 
grade ore which now is being utilized by the 
steel industry. More than 40 years ago on 
the campus of the University of Minnesota 
experiments began in the minds of men and 
in the laboratories which later developed 
into the iron ore processing procedure which 
has made taconite an important part of the 
world’s economy. 

The taconite research had Federal sup- 
port and state legislative support and Uni- 
versity support, but in the final stages of its 
evolvement into its place in the economy, 
it required massive investment from the pri- 
vate sector along with a spirit of under- 
standing and co-operation demonstrated by 
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Officials of government, members of the leg- 
islature and ultimately the people of Minne- 
sota. 

In order for the Experimental City proj- 
ect to proceed to its final objective—con- 
struction of the city—much the same proc- 
ess will have to take place. Ultimately, 
American business and industry will finance 
major investment in the Experimental City. 

I'm sure that 40 years ago most people 
would not have guessed that taconite would 
develop into a vital industrial process on 
both American continents and other places 
in the world. The Experimental City is ap- 
proximately in that position today and the 
need for the successful conclusion of the ex- 
periment, in many ways, is much greater. 

I will quote one member of the project 
steering committee anonymously. He has 
dealt with major problems of our nation and 
around the world. His statement was this: 
“Next to national security, this has to be the 
most important and challenging problem 
facing the country.” 

Incidentally, the city itself will probably 
be built by a new type of corporation, per- 
haps patterned after Communications Satel- 
lite Corporation but with surprising innova- 
tions. 

I might add at this point that we have had 
considerable encouragement from many 
quarters on the project—members of the 
House and Senate have demonstrated their 
interest. Other Cabinet departments—De- 
partment of Defense, Interior, Transporta- 
tion, Agriculture—will be briefed. The Edi- 
son Institute, American Gas Association and 
Bell Labs have all met with us and are pre- 
paring plans for Phase II. Major corporations 
and institutions like Chase Manhattan 
Bank, Westinghouse and Daniel, Mann, 
Johnson and Mendenhall are studying the 
project. 

It is important to point out that members 
of the Legislature are working with us and 
the Governor’s office and the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office on the legal and governmental 
aspects of organization, including the monu- 
mental problem of land acquisition. 

Obviously we are now seeking the financing 
of Phase II which will begin January 1, 1969, 
extending through June, 1970. Although all 
the proposals are not yet completed, we feel 
that about $4 million will be needed to 
finance the necessary research. About 62 
million of this will probably come from the 
private sector, including foundations. 

The prospect is bright for substantial proj- 
ect support from the private sector. Major 
corporations who helped finance Phase I have 
indicated continuing interest. The American 
Gas Association has pledged manpower and 
money; specific projects are in planning. 
Similar meetings are in progress with Edison 
Electric Institute. General Electric has pro- 
posed a large-scale communications experi- 
ment at the University. 

The University of Minnesota will again be 
the prime contractor for Phase II, along with 
North Star Research and Development Insti- 
tute. Planning for the ultimate corporate 
entity has also begun. 

In conclusion let me quote an editorial 
in the Washington Post: 

“The move toward planning and construc- 
tion of an entirely new city in the open 
spaces of Minnesota is one of the most ex- 
citing ideas of the year. The project is, of 
course, highly experimental. But it is an 
experiment that may have a profound influ- 
ence on the future of this and other coun- 
tries. 

“The opportunity of beginning a new city 
from scratch, free from all the handicaps of 
congestion, blight, obsolescence, and so forth, 
should itself be an extraordinary stimulus. 
The appeal to new industry, business, work- 
ers and residents will be very substantial. 

“Our new frontier may well be the open 
space of today where new cities will rise in 
the decades ahead.” 
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Barbara Ward, writing in The Economist, 
stated the case for the Experimental City 
most eloquently: 

“There are new insights into urban plan- 
ning. There are new technologies available 
to give the plans a solid base in fact and 
extrapolation. There are a myriad inven- 
tions—in power, in traffic control, in auto- 
mation—waiting to be applied to urban prob- 
lems. And there are the resources which will 
in any case be spent. What is lacking so far 
is the unifying vision of the whole urban 
order as a proper field of coordinated inquiry 
and action. Until it is achieved, men may 
well remain more visionary about their outer 
space than their inner space and give them- 
selves a rougher landing in the city than on 
the moon.” 

As the final Phase I report nears comple- 
tion, it is clear to me that the Experimental 
City project is well on its way toward ulti- 
mate construction of The City. With the 
kind of support and enthusiasm we have 
seen demonstrated over these past months, 
it is abundantly clear that a project of this 
magnitude and of this importance to the 
United States and to the other countries of 
the world cannot fail to reach its goal. 


RAILROAD’S INDIFFERENCE TO 
TRAVELING PUBLIC 


HON. JAMES F. HASTINGS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, on June 
4, the Erie-Lackawanna Railroad an- 
nounced that it was discontinuing pas- 
senger service on trains No. 5 and 6, 
traveling between Hoboken and Chi- 
cago. The trains, one eastbound and the 
other westbound, constitute for most of 
the cities throughout the southern tier 
of New York State, the only passenger 
service available. 

We may wax sentimental about the 
disappearance of the passenger train 
and the romance associated with an ear- 
lier era when a ride on the train was 
one of life’s thrilling experiences. But 
I can assure you that the rapid demise 
of passenger train service to these com- 
munities is no subject for deep nostalgic 
reminiscence. It is a subject of supreme 
concern. The Erie-Lackawanna says it 
is discontinuing its services because of 
lack of passengers and that by doing so 
it will be able to save yearly some $1.7 
million which it says it can apply to im- 
proved freight service. I suggest that 
this is the source of the railroad indus- 
try’s plight with its passenger service. I 
can sympathize with their plea of finan- 
cial distress because people are not rid- 
ing the trains any more but I wonder 
if the railroads are not pointing the ac- 
cusing finger in the wrong direction. 

Railroading is a $10.2 billion a year 
business and 90 percent of that comes 
from freight. I cannot help speculating 
how those figures might be changed if 
the railroads had, over the past years, 
paid more attention to its passengers. 

Recently, I, along with several of my 
colleagues, introduced a bill which would 
establish tougher tests in determining if 
a railroad was justified in discontinuing 
passenger service to a community, es- 
pecially when that service was the only 
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one available. I am more convinced now 
than ever of the merits of that proposal. 
Railroads, instead of giving up on pas- 
senger service, must launch a program 
catering to the public. 

For one thing, they could clean up the 
unkempt coaches, and another, get to 
their destinations on time. Reporter 
Kevin Doran, of the Hornell Evening 
Tribune, who conducts a column called 
Kevin’s Korner, recently wrote an arti- 
cle for that newspaper, which we think, 
briefiy but pointedly, underscores the 
railroad’s indifference to the public. 
Under unanimous consent I include it 
in the RECORD: 

END OF PASSENGER SERVICE LAMENTED 
(By Kevin Doran) 

So the Erie-Lackawanna wants to make it 
official—no more passenger service. It seems 
that the railroad has been trying for years 
to discourage people from using its “serv- 
ices” and now, it has succeeded to the extent 
that officials feel they can approach the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission with “proof” 
that not enough people use their passenger 
service to make it worthwhile. 

What a shame! It’s too late now but there 
was a time when the railroad might have 
made passenger travel so attractive that peo- 
ple would have been lining up for railway 
tickets. 

Ever ride on a train west of the Mississip- 
pi? What a difference! 

Their conductors are polite—as are the 
ticket sellers. When you call for information 
they are something like the airlines—pleas- 
ant, courteous and, they even make you feel 
like they want your business. 

There is a real effort to arrive and depart 
on time and the coaches are modern, at- 
tractive and clean. If only the Erie-Lacka- 
wanna would have tried to imitate some of 
the western railways. 

A couple of years back—when there was 
still train service from Buffalo to Hornell— 
I tried to take the E-L home. I called the 
Buffalo office and the conversation went 
something like this. 

“Do you have a train leaving for Hornell 
today?” 

z “Yes, but I don’t think you'd like to travel 

“Why not?” 

“It has no diner—no drinking coach—and 
it takes a long time.” 

“I'll eat before I get on—I don’t want a 
drink and I haven't any car.” 

“Well, if you really want to.” 

Maybe the girl was trying to do me a favor 
but I had the distinct impression that she 
didn’t want to sell me a ticket. 


GEN. DWIGHT DAVID EISENHOWER 


HON. THOMAS J. MESKILL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of Gen. Dwight David Eisenhower on 
March 28, 1969, brought sadness to the 
entire Nation. The general was un- 
doubtedly a great soldier, a true humani- 
tarian, and a distinguished President. 

General Eisenhower will long be re- 
membered in history for his outstanding 
leadership of the Allied Forces in Eu- 
rope in World War II. He demonstrated 
that he was a man of great courage and 
wisdom. Every serviceman who had the 
privilege of serving under his command 
will testify to his leadership and genius. 
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But it was Dwight David Eisenhower's 
humanitarian concern which brought 
him back to the United States to serve 
as the President of one of this Nation’s 
most distingvished universities. His serv- 
ice to Colunibia University and to the 
role of education in our society tells us 
much about the depth of this man’s 
personality. 

As President of the United States for 
two terms, General Eisenhower made 
some of his most outstanding contribu- 
tions to the world community. He was a 
true statesman who was fully dedicated 
to bringing peace and stability to the 
conduct of affairs between Nations. 
President Eisenhower was a peacemaker 
first, last, and always. He set the tone 
for his administration by concluding the 
Korean war and followed through by 
maintaining peace in a troubled world. 

All Americans owe a debt of gratitude 
to this man who, throughout his life, 
served as an example of everything that 
we strive for in America. 


SMUT PEDDLERS—PART IV 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, California 
can claim many firsts, including the lead 
in State population—much to the cha- 
grin of we New Yorkers who have led 
the States for years. 

There is one first of which California 
rightfully is not proud. That is the con- 
clusion by many that California is the 
pornography capital of the United States. 

Californians, as well as others of us, 
are trying to do something about the 
flow of smut through the mails. It is 
not an easy task simply because of the 
difficulty in acting without infringing 
upon the right of we Americans to cer- 
tain privacy. 

So the battle against the smut kings is 
not an easy one. It requires the coopera- 
tion of everyone and we cannot rely on 
legislation. There are things which we 
can do and they have been spelled out by 
Max Rafferty, a Californian, in an article 
in the November 1968 issue of Reader’s 
Digest. 

Mr. Rafferty served as a public school 
teacher, principal, and superintendent 
in California for 22 years before being 
elected in 1963 as the State’s super- 
intendent of public instruction. 

Following is his article: 

Crack Down ON THE SMUT KINGS 
(By Max Rafferty) 

I’m a Californian. I’ve lived in the Golden 
State nearly all my life, and I'm proud of 
her. She has so many “firsts” in such fields 
as industry, agriculture, education and en- 
tertainment that it’s not easy to find another 
state to compare her with. 

But one of those “firsts” I’m not proud 
of: California is the pornography capital of 
the United States. On my desk as I write are 
stacks of books, magazines, movies, tapes, 
Photographs and picture postcards. All of 
them portray, in meticulous detail and in 
living color, acts of sodomy, bestiality, les- 
bianism, sadism and masochism that turn 
the stomach—and pander to the rottenness 
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that all of us have a little of. All of them 
were made, processed and distributed in 
California. 

Before me is a pocket book with the title 
Memoirs of Josephine M. It’s purportedly the 
diary of a prostitute, and it chronicles 192 
pages of alleged sexual activities from the 
time the authoress was five. Over and over 
she mouths the same Anglo-Saxon words, 
does the same things with a succession of 
carboncopy males, and experiences the same 
highly unlikely marathon ecstasies. There 
are only a relatively few ways in which the 
sex act can be performed, and after you've 
read about them or seen them pictured once, 
a constant succession of unreasonable fac- 
similes loses its allure, except for the men- 
tally defective and the childish. Any adult 
with an I.Q. above 65 must find Memoirs of 
Josephine M. as boring as an endless recital 
of identical corned-beef-hash recipes. It was 
sold by an outdoor bookstore in a sunny San 
Fernando Valley suburb. 

On another corner of my desk is a reel of 
color film which portrays a so-called Holly- 
wood sex orgy. All the actors and actresses 
are nude (which gets to be pretty depressing 
in itself); all of them are apparently sexual 
athletes; and all of them take turns doing 
the same thing to each other. The photog- 
raphy is good. The lighting is excellent. The 
plot leaves something to be desired. This film 
came from a downtown Los Angeles smut 
store. 

Then there are the slides and the picture 
postcards from San Francisco. These show 
men and women all tumbled about in pos- 
tures which would challenge a contortionist, 
and all wearing nothing but interchangeable 
leers. 

The production of pornography is a $19- 
million annual business in my state. Nation- 
wide, the production and sale of pornography 
is perhaps a $500-million industry. I esti- 
mate that more than 50,000 Californians par- 
ticipate in some way in the filth racket. Out 
of our state’s school population of almost six 
million children, half a million have been 
mailed, sold, handed or shown the kind of 
sordidness I have been describing. 

Here are some sad facts about my home 
state: 

Los Angeles is the home of the undisputed 
top publisher of “girlie” and “nudie” maga- 
zines. Each month, more than 700,000 copies 
of sex-oriented magazines are printed here, 
and pour out across the land. 

California’s eight major publishers of dirty 
paperbacks turn out 1,500,000 books a month. 

In 1967, four of the nation's six major pub- 
lishers in the bondage-flagellation-fetish field 
were located in Los Angeles and San Diego. 

The sale of mechanical sex devices is cen- 
tered in Los Angeles, with more than 100 
firms engaged in the mail-order business. 

Obscene photos and films bring a million- 
dollar profit to California each year. The still 
photos sell at $2 a six-pack, usually in “twi- 
light” bookstores, sex-oriented theaters, and 
arcades. The movies—ordinarily 200 feet of 
8-mm., film with a running time of 12 min- 
utes—wholesale for $2 and retail at around 
$10 each, Female participants are usually 
prostitutes, who get paid $50 per film; the 
male participants don’t get paid. 

Made as a sideline by cameramen, tech- 
nicians and processors already employed in 
the vast motion-picture industry, the films 
and stills bear the unmistakable hallmark of 
Hollywood know-how—the gloss, the tech- 
nical excellence which have made the Cali- 
fornia label a byword for quality around the 
planet. It’s as though the hard-won research 
findings and marketing techniques of top 
pharmaceutical companies were suddenly 
put to use in packaging deadly poison for 
distribution among the children of the 
nation. 

For the pornographer victimizes juveniles 
especially. Juveniles are his natural prey. 
They're curious, they're naive, they want to 
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pose as adults, they have plenty of money. 
Often the slime salesman uses youthful 
pushers to do his dirty business of merchan- 
dising the stuff; sometimes it’s sold in the 
classroom, almost under the nose of the 
teacher. What helps the smut seller most is 
the pervasive climate of parental permissive- 
ness and downright indifference to what 
young sons are doing. 

If I read the future aright, the most 
damnable after-effects of the Sick Sixties 
may be the young lives that have been 
wrecked and shattered by the refusal of 
mothers and fathers to direct their chil- 
dren’s lives and to supervise their daily 
activities. Parents today should take con- 
siderably more interest in where Jimmy is 
and what he is doing in his spare time, It's 
a disheartening thing to have to say, but it’s 
true: Jimmy just isn’t safe anymore on the 
loose. 

Venereal disease among our California 
youth has more than doubled in five years. 
Premarital pregnancies are running off the 
top of the graphs. Sex crimes, especially 
against children, are proliferating in such 
ghastly profusion that many California 
parents are afraid to send their youngsters 
to the grocery store. Law-enforcement offi- 
cers in my state tell me that they find stacks 
of printed nastiness in the possession of 
almost every juvenile sex offender they pick 
up. If you doubt this, I suggest that you 
ask your own police chief. 

No, I can't prove definitely that pornog- 
raphy causes such tragedies, any more than 
I can prove beyond peradventure that fleas 
cause a dog to scratch. But the evidence is 
overwhelming. For almost 30 years I've been 
an educator and worked among the young, 
and never have I seen a direr, dirtier danger 
to our youth than this avalanche of obscenity 
that is now burying us. In its own way, this 
material is as dangerous for them as a diet 
of strychnine, 

Besides showing more concern as parents, 
what can we do to dethrone the smut kings? 

First, encourage judges to hand down more 
severe penalties for producing and peddling 
commercial pornography. As it is now, the 
fines are so light and the jail sentences so 
nearly non-existent that the smut salesman 
has almost no roadblocks. 

Second, elect a President of the United 
States who will appoint Justices of the Su- 
preme Court who recognize pornography as 
such when they see it. (Happily, the Court 
recently upheld a decision that stricter stand- 
ards can be applied in determining what is 
and is not salable to minors.) 

Third, pick city and county prosecutors 
who will put the obscenity racket high on 
their target lists, and who will track down 
the sex racketeers through bush, brake and 
mire. 

Fourth, support such national organiza- 
tions as Citizens for Decent Literature (5670 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90036). 
CDL wars ceaselessly on the dirt mongers. 

Finally, lead neighborhood boycotts of 
stores and newsstands that sell this vileness. 
Placard them, agitate, protest. 

And don’t get sidetracked by sneers that 
you are showing an “unhealthy interest” in 
pornography, that you are interfering with 
“freedom of artistic expression,” or that a 
“new morality” abroad in the land has out- 
moded your own repressed Puritanism. Horse- 
feathers! Money is the only god the pornog- 
rapher has, the only thing he has ever been 
interested in. He couldn’t care less about 
avant-garde literature, artistic expression, or 
morality of any kind, new or old. 

The stakes are too high to be lost sight 
of in a cloud of semantics. The issue is more 
than a temporary loosening of our moral 
fiber. The issue is our children. And our 
grandchildren, They are our responsibility, 
nobody else’s. They are worth fighting for, 
worth saving. And nobody can do the fighting 
but you. 


July 11, 1969 
DR. JOHN STOKES MARTIN 


HON. CHARLES H. GRIFFIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
Dr. John Stokes Martin took the oath of 
office as superintendent of the Jackson 
Municipal Separate School District. The 
State of Mississippi welcomes this dis- 
tinguished educator to her capital city. 
Dr. Martin, who began his career in edu- 
cation in 1951, comes to Jackson from 
his post as assistant superintendent for 
the Atlanta public schools. 

Jackson has one of the most progres- 
sive school systems in the South. I am 
confident Dr. Martin will continue its 
development. 

At this point, I include in the RECORD 
the remarks of Mr. C. H. King, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, in present- 
ing Dr. Martin at the installation cere- 
monies on July 1: 


PRESENTATION OF Dr. JOHN S. MARTIN 
(By C. H. King) 

Ladies and Gentlemen: We are here this 
morning at the beginning of another fiscal 
year, on this first day of July, 1969, to install 
Dr. John S. Martin as superintendent of 
schools for the Jackson Municipal Separate 
School District. 

Dr. Martin, your entrance upon your duties 
comes at a propitious time in the history 
of this school system. As we view it you are 
the right man in the right place at the right 
time! We entrust to your capable hands a 
cooperative, competent administrative staff 
that has brought this school system to this 
good hour. We also tender you a cadre of 
some 1700 professionals and another thou- 
sand individuals in supportive roles. This 
collective team stands ready to respond to 
your leaderhip as you assume office. 

You and your associates should know that 
business of this school board will be trans- 
acted in open meeting with you present, and 
that these trustees will consider all school 
business at announced meetings of the board. 
Further, we want you to know that we shall 
avoid commitments through personal inter- 
views that might tend to hamper or em- 
barrass the board or prejudice decisions when 
matters come before it for action. 

Specific powers and duties of the board of 
trustees are defined in the school laws of 
this state. The board is empowered to pre- 
scribe and enforce rules and to set up the 
administrative machinery whereby policies 
and regulations are enforced in the admin- 
istration of the school program. This board 
has properly exercised its prerogative by em- 
ploying you as superintendent of schools and 
assigning to you the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the schools in this system in con- 
formity with the state laws and the policies 
adopted by this board. The board has created 
the unit-executive type of organization which 
means that the board delegates completely 
the executive activity to you and that you 
will be held fully responsible for the execu- 
tion of all school policies. 

Let us emphasize that your duties are to: 

(a) Facilitate the instructional process by 
maintaining the adopted educational po- 
licies of our state and of the board of trus- 
tees; 

(b) Appraise these policies in accordance 
with existing needs; 

(c) Supply the board with the means 
for informing the people of conditions in 
the schools; 

(d) Furnish creative leadership to the 
teaching staff; and 
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(e) Act as professional adviser to the 
board of trustees. 

To assist you in the proper discharge of 
your duties, a central administrative office 
has been established by the board and a staff 
of assistants to the superintendent has been 
employed whose responsibilities are to carry 
out administrative, consultative, and super- 
visory functions as delegated by you. These 
Officers are directly responsible to you, and 
you in turn are responsible to the board, 
not only for your actions but for the actions 
of all school employees. 

These comments may sound somewhat for- 
mal and austere, but they are made for the 
purpose of making clear to you the scope 
and magnitude of your assignment, and reit- 
erate to trustees and staff the stated po- 
sition of this school board as to the adminis- 
tration of this excellent school system. These 
written policies will be found in the Admin- 
istrative Services Handbook—sometimes re- 
ferred to by your associates as The Gold- 
lettered Book. 

This community has an unbroken record 
of enthusiastic support for its public schools. 
There has been measured progress and im- 
provement in educational services to youth 
and adults and we are fully confident that 
you and your staff will give further impetus 
and acceleration to the improvement of this 
school system. 

You have the goodwill and best wishes of 
your staff and of all citizens of this school 
district as you begin your work with us. 

We call upon you now to execute the 
Oath of Office. 


COMMONSENSE 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years gun control legislation has been 
the subject of much controversy and 
heated debate. Sportsmen’s clubs across 
the country quickly rose opposing legis- 
lation which would restrict their right 
to own and use firearms. And rightfully 
so. They should not be penalized for the 
actions of those who use firearms for 
breaking the law. 

A recent editorial from the McKees- 
port Daily News states the case very 
clearly. I submit it for the Recor» at this 
time: 

COMMONSENSE 

The traditional right of individual Amer- 
ican citizens to own firearms has become a 
controversial issue as a result of the acts of 
berserk assassins and the rise of violence. 

So far, law-abiding citizens have not 
become the victims of the extremists who 
would like to outlaw ownership of guns and 
subject the citizen to something approaching 
police state surveillance. 

In our deep concern over lawlessness, it 
would be easy to fall prey to needless and 
futile repression—futile since curbing the 
liberty of law-abiding citizens has little bear- 
ing on the acts of law violators. 

Fortunately, evidence is growing that com- 
mon sense is beginning to enter the picture 
of firearms control. Rather than saddle the 
law-abiding citizen with onerous restrictions, 
a number of states have enacted or have 
pending measures which would impose 
mandatory penalties for the misuse of fire- 
arms in a crime. 

Many groups such as veterans’ organiza- 
tions and sportsmen’s clubs are adopting 
resolutions urging our lawmakers and courts 
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to provide for stiffer sentences for crimes with 
firearms instead of forcing those who obey 
the law into some kind of federally controlled 
firearms registration and licensing program, 

These are constructive steps and they are 
encouraging because they contrast so sharply 
with the kind of extremist approach which 
holds that the cure for almost any problem 
lies in granting the federal government in- 
creased police powers over the affairs of 
nonlawbreakers. 

The American people have never taken 
kindly to this kind of oppression. So far as 
most of them are concerned, that kind of 
police state approach went out with the 
American Revolution. 


CLEANING UP A RIVER 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
report today on a massive volunteer ef- 
fort being organized in the city of Ster- 
ling Heights, Mich. 

The citizens of this young city, incor- 
porated only last year, are preparing to 
mobilize 5,000 volunteers -in August to 
clean up the Clinton River, which flows 
through Sterling Heights. 

The Sterling Height project is a se- 
quel to a “Clean Up the Clinton” cam- 
paign earlier this year in an area down- 
stream, near the city of Mount Clemens. 

Mr. Speaker, the organizing commit- 
tee and its chairman, Sterling Heights 
Councilman Al Martin, are to be com- 
mended for their work in planning the 
project. 

I know that the people of the city will 
respond to the call for volunteers, and 
that the “Sterling Heights, Clinton River 
Cleanup” will be a success. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that Americans 
everywhere will hear of this project—a 
truly community effort to clean up a 
badly polluted waterway—and use it as 
a guide for similar campaigns in their 
own areas. 

An outline of the project and news 
reports concerning the Sterling Heights 
Clinton River cleanup follow: 

STERLING HEIGHTS CLINTON RIVER CLEAN-UP 
COMMITTEE 

GENTLEMEN: This is to inform you that a 
Sterling Heights Rotary Club Spearhead 
Committee for the Clinton River Clean-Up 
was formed May 22nd, 1969, with Council- 
man Al Martin as Chairman. 

The purpose of the Spearhead Committee 
was the formation of a community wide 
Sterling Heights Clinton River Clean-Up 
Committee. This large committee is com- 
posed of representatives from all local serv- 
ice clubs, civic organizations, governmental 
agencies, and interested individuals. One 
representative from each organization and 
Co-Chairmen of the twelve committees make 
up the “Sterling Committee” which is the 
policy making body for the Clean-Up project. 

The task will be monumental, requiring 
5000 volunteers from this community as well 
as the surrounding communities. The ven- 
ture will be promoted as a citizens or com- 
munity wide project with the people and or- 
ganizations setting out to accomplish an 
extremely worthwhile project for the City, 


County and State. It is a united effort proj- 
ect whereby citizens and members of many 
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organizations will rub shoulders when work- 
ing together to do something worthwhile for 
the community instead of waiting to see 
what the community can do for them. 

The Sterling Heights Clinton River Clean- 
Up Committee will have several purposes or 
goals to accomplish and they are as follows: 

1. To make the river a cleaner river by 
removing debris and encouraging strict pol- 
lution control. 

2. To be instrumental in making the river 
an adequate water channel to drain the area. 

8. To encourage development of badly 
needed recreational facilities. (a) Land use 
could include picnic areas, hiking, biking 
trails and parks. (b) Water use could include 
canoeing, boating, fishing and wildlife. 

4, To encourage and assist in similar river 
clean up projects up and down stream from 
Sterling Heights—observers from through- 
out the nation will be invited to attend the 
clean-up and take back ideas and informa- 
tion to their organizations. 

5. To encourage appropriate legislation and 
pollution controls in the recreational and 
natural resource areas. 

6. To encourage the naming and funding 
of a governmental agency to control, de- 
velop and maintain the Clinton River. 

Sterling Heights Clinton River Clean-Up 
Committee was formally organized on June 4, 
1969, at Stevenson High School at which 
time there were about 100 officials from 
County and various civic organizations, in- 
cluding Mr. Tom Welsh, Macomb County 
Drain Commissioner, who supported the 
project and stated all facilities at his office 
were at the committees disposal. Other offl- 
cials from the U.A.W., Teamsters Union, De- 
partment of Natural Resources, the Huron 
Clinton Metropolitan Authority, the Roch- 
ester-Utica Recreational Area, Dodge Park 
#8, the Detroit Sportsmen’s Congress, the 
lower Michigan Paddling Council and many 
others also publicly stated their full support 
of this project. 

Mr. Martin remained Chairman of the 
newly created Committee and created 12 
subcommittees and appointed Co-Chairmen 
to these respective committees. The list of 
the Committees are as follows: 

Public relations. 

Equipment. 

Right of way and access. 

Communications. 

Work coordinating. 

Refuse disposal. 

Food and comfort. 

First aid. 

Volunteer recruitment. 

Finance. 

Survey and photography. 

Secretarial. 

Mr. Michael David Schwartz has volun- 
teered to be Mr. Martin's legal counsel. 

A survey trip of the river by canoe will 
have been undertaken by June 14th, at which 
time the concentration of debris will be noted 
on maps and designated as working areas. 
Also, during this trip photographs and movie 
film footage will be shot for the express pur- 
pose of developing slide and movie presenta- 
tions for making presentations to any inter- 
ested organization who may wish further 
information regarding the clean-up project. 
The volunteer clean-up committee will give 
these presentations and you may call at this 
office for this service. 

The target dates for the clean-up have been 
set for the weekend of August 16th and 17th 
and it is hoped that Governor Milliken will 
be the project kickoff speaker at Dodge Park 
#8 on the 16th of August. 

In order to raise funds for the projects op- 
erational expenses, a “Send a Dollar” pro- 
gram will be instituted immediately. A slo- 
gan such as the following will be instituted— 
“Get in the action—now’s the time to fight 
pollution. For a better recreational solution 
tomorrow—send your dollar to the Clinton 
River Clean-up today.” All other funds that 
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are received over and above the operational 
expenses will be specially ear-marked to de- 
velop a Canoe Livery and for the develop- 
ment of water and land recreational facil- 
ities along the Clinton River. Also on sched- 
ule for August 30th is an Awards and Rec- 
ognition picnic to be held at Stoney Creek 
Metropolitan Park at which time another 
well-known dignitary will speak and he will 
be assisting in making awards to those that 
have participated or contributed to this 
clean-up project. Sports figures and other 
celebrities will also be invited to attend. 

At this function two newspaper tabs will 
be awarded to the participants, The tabs will 
contain the complete story of the Clinton 
River Clean-Up project from May 22nd thru 
the actual completion of the Clean-Up. It 
will carry action pictures, names of all par- 
ticipants and contributors, and pictures of 
all working crews will also be included. Our 
intent is to recognize all organizations and 
individuals who have donated their time, 
equipment and funds to make this a success- 
ful project. 

With all the above goals in mind, the full 
support and assistance of your organization 
is respectfully requested and any contribu- 
tion of manpower, equipment, or monetary 
donations will be greatly appreciated. In case 
of monetary donations, please make check 
payable to: “The Sterling Heights Clinton 
River Clean-Up Committee” and send to Al 
Martin, 12159 Fairview Drive, Sterling 
Heights, Michigan. 

It is urged that businesses and other or- 
ganizations consider making a definite pledge 
as to whatever donation of manpower, 
equipment and/or funds that they may con- 
sider donating to the success of the project. 

Best regards and thank you in advance for 
your cooperation, support and assistance that 
you may consider for this united community 
effort. 

Very sincerely, 
AL MARTIN, 

Chairman, Sterling Heights Clinton River 

Clean-Up Committee. 
[From the Clinton (Mich.) Sentinel, 
June 17, 1969] 
CLINTON CLEAN-UP COMMITTEE INCORPORATES; 
MARTIN PREXY 


(By Bob McCormick) 


Incorporation of the Sterling Heights Clin- 
ton River Clean-Up Committee and the resi- 
dents who will serve as officers was announced 
by Councilman Al Martin during a meeting of 
the group Monday night. Martin said the in- 
corporation is necessary for insurance pur- 
poses and local attorney Michael D. Schwartz 
has volunteered to serve as the committee's 
legal counsel for this and other legal work. 

Martin will be president of the corporation, 
Schwartz vice-president, and James Boehmer 
will serve as treasurer, Ernest Belcher as sec- 
retary, and Richard Mancini, Ugo Padovini 
and Thomas Chaplow will complete the board 
of directors. 

Martin also announced the Oakbrook 
Homeowners Association has pledged 25 men 
to help in the clean-up operation on Aug. 16 
and 17 and that the Macomb Action Program 
will send 25 boys from the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, and three staff members to su- 
pervise them, to aid in the project. Frank 
Bouchar, director of the group, attended 
Monday’s meeting. 

Chuck Hoffman, president of the National 
Campers and Hikers Association, and several 
representatives of the organization also at- 
tended the meeting and pledged their help in 
the massive clean-up program. 

Martin said that financial contributions 
have been received from the Sterling Heights 
Rotary Club, Michael Schwartz, Phillip Run- 
kel, Judge Gordon Havey, Ugo Padovini, Ray- 
mond Larson, John Sikos, Don Fox and 
Charles B. Mark. 

Residents or businessmen wishing to make 
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contributions to the clean-up program may 
do so by sending a check to the Sterling 
Heights Clinton River Clean-Up Committee 
in care of Al Martin, 12154 Fairview, Sterling 
Heights 48077. 

A “send-a-buck” campaign has also been 
started by the committee and Martin said 
they have already received many contribu- 
tions from residents. The first donor to send 
a dollar was Charles Mark, who also volun- 
teered other assistance for the project. 

Attorney William Donovan, co-chairman of 
the Right of Way and Access Committee, re- 
ported good progress in receiving licenses and 
sees no problem in having all the necessary 
clearance by July. 

Tom Chaplow, co-chairman of the Volun- 
teer Recruitment Committee, said anyone in- 
terested in providing “muscle power" for the 
program may call him at 731-3300 for fur- 
ther details. 

Martin said there is also a need for secre- 
tarial help and any volunteers for this kind 
of work may call Naida Ayadi at 731-1000 or 
264-2651. 

He reminded residents that the clean-up 
committee now has a headquarters trailer 
set up at the Sterling Shopping Center, Van 
Dyke and 17 Mile, and the phone number 
there is 268-1070. 


Survey Crews FIND ENORMOUS CLEAN-UP 
NEEDED ON CLINTON 
(By Bob McCormick) 

Old tires, baby carriages, washing machines, 
junked cars, oil drums, pop and beer bottles 
and tons of all kinds of rubbish and garbage 
from the suburban “civilization” surrounding 
the once-beautiful Clinton River greeted 
members of the Sterling Heights Clinton 
River Clean-Up Committee as they took a 
survey canoe trip on Saturday to look at the 
massive problem up close. 

Twelve canoes and 25 people took part in 
the four-hour trip organized by Councilman 
Al Martin, chairman of the clean-up com- 
mittee, and the Sterling Heights Rotary Club 
who activated the campaign last month. Ray 
Pilipchuk, president of the Rotary Club, and 
members of the Rotary spearhead committee 
also participated in the ten-mile journey 
down the swift-moving and swollen river. 

A police rowboat, with Lt. Eugene Lane, 
Sgt. Elijah Boffa and Officer Harry Morgan, 
followed the canoeists down the river in case 
of any accidents or other problems. 

“This was my fisrt trip down the Clinton 
and I was amazed by its beauty,” said Coun- 
cilman Martin. “Even in its clogged condi- 
tion it compares favorably with the Au Sable 
and has great potential for future recreation 
programs,” he added. 

Martin said he anticipated the need for 
special roads to be constructed to go into the 
area so heavy objects like dead trees and 
other debris could be moved out to the trucks 
that will carry it to the dumping sites. 

A meeting of the clean-up steering commit- 
tee will be held at 8 p.m. tonight at Stevenson 
High School and all interested citizens, and 
members of service clubs and other organiza- 
tions wishing to participate in the project, 
scheduled for mid-August, are urged to at- 
tend, Martin added. 

Donations and pledges of equipment and 
labor continue to come in as the campaign 
picks up steam. Donald Clark, a long-time 
Sterling Heights resident of 40815 Utica 
Road, contributed $20 to Martin while the 
canoe group paused at Dodge Park No. 8 for 
lunch and also promised his help in getting 
right-of-way permission from residents in 
his area. 

Charles Mark, another Sterling Heights 
resident, became the first citizen to contrib- 
ute a dollar in the “send-a-buck” campaign 
started by Martin last Friday. 

Canoes for Saturday’s trip were furnished 
by Herman Gentry, of Clinton River Canoe 
Rentals, Mt. Clemens, and the Lower Michi- 
gan Paddling Association who had also 
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cleaned up parts of the river in May to make 
way for a trip by its members. 

Anyone interested in complete information 
about the project to clean up the Clinton 
River may stop at the committee’s trailer in 
the Sterling Shopping Center or call 268- 
1070. 

Members of the survey party also saw many 
drains pouring polluted water into the river 
and the main outlet from the Sterling Sew- 
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age Plant on Clinton River Road. In some 
areas the river was so clogged with green 
scum, garbage and rubbish that the water 
was barely moving although the main cur- 
rent was rather fast. 

It was obvious that many Sterling Heights 
residents considered the river as their own 
personal dumping ground and didn’t hesi- 
tate to use it for getting rid of garbage, con- 
struction debris, grass cuttings, old car parts 
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and the residue from picnics and backyard 
barbecues. 

Although some of the main obstructions, 
mostly submerged tree trunks and newly 
fallen trees, had been cleared away last 
month, there were still many places where 
the survey group had a rough time getting 
through. Recent storms had blown down 
many trees and moved submerged objects 
to the surface of the river. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, July 14, 1969 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Jack P. Lowndes, Memorial Bap- 
tist Church, Arlington, Va., offered the 
following prayer: 


We do not lose heart because we look 
not to the things that are seen, but to 
the things that are unseen; for the 
things that are seen are transient, but 
the things that are unseen are eternal.— 
II Corinthians 4: 16, 18 (RSV). 

For our Nation and all she stands for, 
we give Thee thanks, our Father. Look- 
ing about us, we can see that we have 
been blessed beyond measure. 

For our form of government and this 
body of our Government, the U.S. House 
of Representatives, and the dedicated 
men and women who serve here, we are 
grateful. 

In the midst of our material blessings, 
help us not to forget the unseen spiritual 
values that have helped to make us 
great. 

Let those who make decisions here, as 
well as all of us, be inspired to new heart 
and hope, remembering that love cannot 
be defeated by hate, nor truth by error, 
nor life by death. In the name of the 
Prince of Peace, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, July 10, 1969, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Pres- 
ident of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Leonard, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

On July 8, 1969: 

H.R. 265. An act to amend section 502 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relating to 
construction-differential subsidies; and 

H.R. 4297. An act to amend the act of 
November 8, 1966. 

On July 9, 1969: 

H.R. 8644, An act to make permanent the 
existing temporary suspension of duty on 
crude chicory roots. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ment in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H.R. 6508. An act to provide assistance to 
the State of California for the reconstruction 


of areas damaged by recent storms, floods, 
and high waters. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1075. An act to establish a national policy 
for the environment; to authorize studies, 
surveys, and research relating to ecological 
systems, natural resources, and the quality of 
the human environment; and to establish a 
Board of Environmental Quality Advisers. 

S. 1686. An act relating to age limits in 
connection with appointments to the U.S. 
Park Police; and 

S. 2173. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to prescribe penalties for certain 
acts of violence or intimidation, and for other 
purposes,” approved April 11, 1968. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA INTEREST 
RATE BILL, H.R. 255 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, at one 
time in these United States, there was a 
money lender who sought to achieve the 
distinction—and he considered it an 
honor—of being the richest man in the 
cemetery. He soon achieved his “distinc- 
tion” and the good citizens got together 
and agreed upon an epitaph for his 
monument. 

It was as follows: 


Here lies old Sixteen Percent, 

The more he got, the more he lent, 

The more he made, the less he spent, 

He’s gone. We don’t know which way he went, 
But if to heaven his soul has went 

He'll own the place and charge them rent. 


Mr. Speaker, I note that the calendar 
lists H.R. 255 as a bill to “deduct inter- 
est in advance on installment loans.” 

Mr. Speaker, we would be more accu- 
rate if we retitled this legislation the 
“Usury Act of 1969” or the “Bankers 
Poverty Act of 1969” and referred it to 
the Office of Economic Opportunity for 
special attention. 

These District of Columbia bankers 
are coming in here asking for 16 percent 
interest on installment loans obviously 
because they feel they are suffering—ap- 
parently in grave danger of being an- 
other statistic in our poverty program, 

Only last week, Mr. Speaker, I noted 
that one of these banks—Riggs Na- 
tional—had a profit increase of 23 per- 
cent for the first half of 1969—23 percent 
more than they made in the first half of 
1968. 

After paying taxes and stock dividends, 
the bank had $4,586,000 in profits for the 
first 6 months. 


And another one of these banks— 
American Security & Trust Co.—re- 
ported an increase in net earnings of 
12 percent in the first 6 months of 
1969—12 percent more than they made 
in the same period of 1968. 

This bank’s take-home pay—profit— 
was a cool $4,214,118 in the first 6 
months. 

It is my understanding, Mr. Speaker, 
that all of these District of Columbia 
banks that are poor-mouthing it here to- 
day are enjoying similar profits—way up 
from their 1968 net earnings. 

So, unless we are setting some new and 
fantastic figure on poverty levels, I think 
it is obvious that these banks do not need 
this special legislation to protect their 
earnings. They are raking in a bonanza 
in profits as it is now without this Con- 
gress giving them any more help. 

BILL AFFECTS INTEREST RATES NATIONWIDE 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that this bill— 
H.R. 255—affects only a handful of the 
Nation’s 13,000 banks and only a small 
percentage of the total population. But, 
Mr. Speaker, what we do here today con- 
cerning the interest rates charged in the 
District of Columbia will affect every cit- 
izen in every congressional district 
across the land. 

We cannot stand here today and en- 
dorse 16 percent bank interest in the 
District of Columbia and then tell our 
constituents that we are for low interest 
rates. 

The banks and the legislatures across 
the land will interpret our actions here 
today as a new mandate—a new stand- 
ard on usury—on interest rates, Passage 
of H.R. 255—with its 16 percent interest 
rates—will hamstring any action this 
Congress might want to take later to con- 
trol interest rates across the country. 

Mr. Speaker, many Members of this 
House have spoken in strong terms 
against the commercial banks’ latest in- 
creases in the prime interest rates. 
Others have spoken to me privately and 
expressed deep concern about the prime 
rate and I have seen many of the letters 
that Members have written to their con- 
stituents pledging a fight for lower in- 
terest rates. 

Today is an opportunity for the House 
of Representatives to go on record 
against high interest—against 16-per- 
cent rates for bank loans. It is our first 
opportunity since the banks raised their 
rates on June 9, 

Mr. Speaker, it is foolish for this Con- 
gress to stand up and talk against a na- 
tional prime interest rate of 844 percent 
and at the same time vote for a 16-per- 
cent rate under the guise of a District of 
Columbia bill. 
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AN ATTACK ON TRUTH IN LENDING 


Mr. Speaker, there are many other 
things that worry me greatly about H.R. 
255. In addition to giving congressional 
sanction to a 16 percent bank interest 
rate, it is an obvious attempt to gain 
legal approval of a questionable loan 
practice. I refer specifically to the so- 
called discount or add-on method of cal- 
culating loan charges to the consumer. 
These have been the devices used to fool 
the public—to keep them in the dark 
about bank charges. 

Much is made of the fact that these 
add ons and discounting are allowed in 
many jurisdictions. But this is no excuse 
for the Congress to give national recogni- 
tion or approval to these practices— 
practices which are designed only to de- 
ceive the public. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress passed the 
Truth in Lending Act last year and it 
went into effect only 2 weeks ago—July 
1. The House of Representatives ap- 
proved that act by an overwhelming mar- 
gin and one of the primary purposes of 
the legislation was to reveal—and even- 
tually to stop—such practices as add ons 
and discounting in the figuring of fi- 
nance charges. 

H.R. 255 seeks to reverse the Truth in 
Lending Act and give sanction—con- 
gressional sanction—to the practice of 
discounting and add ons. Again, I repeat, 
these devices are nothing but gimmicks 
to hide true charges from the public and 
they cannot survive under the revela- 
tions that are required in the Truth in 
Lending Act. 

VIOLATIONS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CODE 


Mr. Speaker, subsection (c), appearing 
at the top of page 4 of the bill, appears to 
be a simple provision which permits the 
lending institutions to state the interest 
rates as add on, discount, or otherwise 
as long as the true rate of interest does 
not exceed the limit set in the bill. How- 
ever, the committee report, on which the 
ink is still wet, states in the last para- 
graph on page 5 that: 

The Committee considers the interest 
rates prescribed to be nothing more than a 
reflection of the true interest rates present- 
ly charged on small installment Loans. 


Mr. Speaker, the District of Columbia 
Committee may have made a sensational 
finding. If I interpret this report language 
correctly, the committee is stating that 
the banks in the District of Columbia 
have been charging more than the legal 
maximum of 8 percent on installment 
loans. 

Mr. Speaker, the District of Columbia 
Code has provided for more than 50 
years that any interest charged above 8 
percent is usurious. Now the District of 
Columbia Committee says, according to 
this report, that the banks have been 
charging 12, 14, and 16 percent inter- 
est—in violation of the District of Co- 
lumbia Code. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the US. 
attorney's office in the District of Colum- 
bia will take due note of this report. Also, 
it would appear that many consumers in 
the District and the suburbs would have 
a course of legal action against these 
banks if they have been charged more 
than the District of Columbia Code 
allows. 
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H.R. 255, I fear, would give some sort 
of retroactive sanction to these illegal 
and usurious charges and possibly 
destroy the rights of thousands of con- 
sumers. I am sure that the District of 
Columbia Committee did not want to 
give any such sanction and I am certain 
that the House would be against approv- 
ing such lawbreaking by the banks. If 
these banks have been fixing installment 
interest rates in violation of the District 
of Columbia Code, then it is obvious that 
legal investigations should be launched 
immediately. Law and order ought to be- 
gin right in the banking community. Law 
and order applies to the big boys as well 
as the average citizen of the District of 
Columbia. 

H.R. 255 LEAVES TOO MANY UNANSWERED 

QUESTIONS 

Mr. Speaker, there are too many un- 
answered questions about H.R. 255. And 
frankly, there are too many unanswered 
questions about interest rates and the 
banking community nationwide for this 
Congress to act intelligently at this time 
on such legislation. 

If I understand the language of this 
bill correctly it would apply only to the 
interest rates charged by the so-called 
regulated financial institutions—that is, 
banks and savings and loan associations. 
The bill does not touch revolving credit— 
department store credit—and it makes 
no mention of the finance and small loan 
companies. The language of the bill does 
not appear to affect the tremendous 
amounts of credit that are extended by 
dealers and their subsidiaries in the pur- 
chase of new and used cars. 

And what about credit cards where so 
much of the credit is extended today? 
In fact, the District’s biggest credit card 
operation—Central Charge—is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Riggs National Bank 
ae is it to escape regulation in this 
bill? 

In short, Mr. Speaker, H.R. 255 is 
piecemeal legislation that attempts to set 
charges in only one area of the District’s 
huge credit industry. Mr. Speaker, it 
would seem much more reasonable and 
much fairer to look at the entire ques- 
tion of finance charges in the District 
rather than rushing through this special 
legislation for the banks. 

SECRECY AND BANKING LEGISLATION 


Mr. Speaker, the District of Columbia 
banks that are seeking these favors here 
today are quite timid institutions—re- 
luctant to speak out publicly in open ses- 
sion and defend their demands. It is my 
understanding that they sought a closed 
session to present their case when the 
legislation was before the District Com- 
mittee. 

This is typical of the banks—they pre- 
fer to operate in secret and as far away 
from the public spotlight as possible. 

On February 6, I wrote Mr. Robert C. 
Baker, chairman of the District of Co- 
lumbia Clearing House Association—of 
which all the major District of Columbia 
banks are members—and asked a series 
of questions about the loan policies of 
the banks operating in this area. 

The questions I raised in that letter 
have a direct bearing on what the House 
is discussing here today. Yet—6 months 
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later—I have not received a reply to 
these questions. 

In June, I sought other answers—con- 
cerning the prime rate increase—from 
Riggs National Bank of Washington, the 
largest beneficiary of the bill before us 
today. Riggs had been among the first 
to raise the prime rate to 84% percent and 
I had sought to have its chief executive 
officer, Mr. L. A. Jennings, appear before 
the Banking and Currency Committee in 
an investigation of the prime rate in- 
crease. 

But, Mr. Jennings informed me he was 
going to Europe—apparently to the 
American Bankers Association conven- 
tion in Copenhagen—and would be un- 
available as requested by the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, it is foolish for Congress 
to rewrite these banking laws and grant 
special favors when the banks refuse to 
meet legitimate requests by Congress for 
basic information. 

Mr. Speaker, if the banks cannot de- 
fend their position in open session, then 
Congress has no business trying to pass 
this legislation. 

INVESTIGATIONS UNDERWAY 


Mr. Speaker, there is much concern 
about the banking industry nationwide. 
Many questions are being asked about 
excessive profits stemming from high in- 
terest rates. The Banking and Currency 
Committee has an investigation under- 
way concerning the prime rate increase 
of June 9 and the Justice Department is 
conducting a full-scale investigation of 
possible antitrust violations by the banks 
in the June 9 increase. On the Senate 
side, there has been much talk of new 
legislation to control interest rates and 
there is much pressure on the adminis- 
tration to do something to hold back the 
banks’ demand for more and more 
profits and higher and higher interest 
rates. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that no action 
is taken on H.R. 255 until we have more 
information about the District of Colum- 
bia banks and until such time as these 
pending investigations are completed. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, a vote for H.R. 
255 would be highly destructive to efforts 
to bring down interest rates on a na- 
tional basis. A vote for H.R. 255 is a vote 
for higher interest rates. It should be 
rejected. 


INTEREST RATES IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


(Mr, McMILLAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Speaker, just to 
set the record straight, I would like to 
advise the House that the bill which my 
friend, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Patman), has just mentioned has been 
misrepresented more than any other bill 
that has ever been considered by the 
committee. 

Mr. Speaker, everyone knows that we 
are not asking the House to change the 
interest rates in the District of Columbia. 
We are only asking to make legal what 
the banks have been doing for 61 years. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman will ad- 
mit that he is proposing the doubling of 
the interest rates? They are 8 percent 
now and you propose to make them legal 
at 16 percent. That represents a 100-per- 
cent increase. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The banks have been 
charging the proposed interest rate 
asked for in this bill on small short-term 
loans for 61 years. 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, Congress has not approved 
it and I hope Congress will never ap- 
prove it. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I will state to the 
gentleman that Woodward & Lothrop 
and Sears & Roebuck have an 18-percent 
interest rate on short-term purchases. 
The reason for this request is the fact 
that we passed the truth-in-lending bill 
whereby all lending agencies must state 
exactly what they are charging. They 
want to prevent a number of lawsuits on 
small loans that may come up in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Speaker, the banks actually do not 
want these small loans—and are per- 
forming a courtesy to the people who 
want a short-term small loan. The 
only two banks which I know that will 
be affected if this bill is not. passed are 
owned and operated by colored people in 
the District of Columbia. Those two 
banks are the Industrial Bank of Wash- 
ington and the United Community Na- 
tional Bank. They make the majority of 
these small loans. The president and vice 
president of these banks are colored, and 
operate two of the finest banks in Wash- 
ington. I do not believe that banks such 
as the Riggs National Bank, the Ameri- 
can Trust Bank and many other banks, 
representatives of which testified on this 
legislation, particularly care to handle 
these small loans. I am sure that they 
will cut off such loans of this type unless 
this bill is passed. In other words, they 
are not anxious to take a chance on 
making small loans where they make 
very little profit, and take a chance of 
being sued. 


THE SINCERITY OF SOVIET 
“FRIENDSHIP” 


(Mr. RIVERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, in 1967, the 
commander in chief of the Soviet Navy, 
Admiral Gorshkov, said: 

How would Americans like it if rocket 
launching Russian ships maneuvered in the 
Gulf of Mexico, 80 miles from New Orleans? 


Well, Mr. Speaker, I will ask that ques- 
tion now of those who feel that we 
should stop developing our MIRV, not 
build the Safeguard ABM, and cease our 
research into lethal gases and bacterio- 
logical warfare. 

The maneuvering in American waters 
by Soviet naval vessels is not an act of 
ae Let there be no doubt about 

at. 

At this very moment there are seven 
Russian ships in the Gulf of Mexico: one 
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guided missile light cruiser, one guided 
missile frigate, two submarines, one sub- 
marine tender, and two tankers. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, I think the 
House should know that the Soviets are 
sending newer model Soviet Mig’s to 
Cuba, another obvious “friendly” gesture 
on the part of the Soviet Union. 

And there are those who would once 
again put their heads in the sand and 
say, “We can trust the Russians, Let us 
reduce our defense spending.” 

And finally, Mr. Speaker, I was in- 
terested to read excerpts from the Com- 
munist Party Journal of the Soviet 
Armed Forces, which is once again 
stirring up hatred against the United 
States. This Soviet journal said that it 
was mandatory for young recruits to be 
“taught hatred for the enemy” and that 
the leading enemy, so far as the Soviet 
Union is concerned, is the United States. 

Once again, the Soviets are demon- 
strating their great fondness for Amer- 
ica and our way of life. And once again, 
I would remind the House of that fa- 
mous expression of George Santayana: 

Those who do not learn from history are 
doomed to repeat it. 


CONGRESS SHOULD REFUSE TO IN- 
CREASE INTEREST RATES IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


(Mr, PODELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, I notice on 
this morning’s calendar that there is a 
bill by the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. McMitxan) for the purpose of 
substantially increasing interest rates in 
the District of Columbia. The Congress 
of the United States is now requested 
to put its stamp of approval on this 
proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, what this bill does is to 
seek to accomplish indirectly what can- 
not be done directly. For example, it al- 
lows deduction of interest in advance on 
loaned money. If an individual wishes to 
borrow $5,000, and interest is deducted 
in advance, he then receives that $5,000, 
less the deducted sum of money. In- 
terest, therefore, is compounded all the 
more. We have usury rather than lend- 
ing. 

I certainly believe this is a grossly un- 
fair act to perpetrate upon individual 
borrowers. 

This is back-door chicanery. If they 
wish to increase interest rates, let them 
seek to do so directly, without attempt- 
ing to permit such actions indirectly by 
congressional sanction. Lower and mid- 
dle income taxpayers would be directly 
harmed. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the last thing 
this Congress ought to do is to put any 
stamp of approval on such legislation. 


SOVIET NAVAL VESSELS IN THE 
GULF OF MEXICO 
(Mr. JACOBS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 


minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I listened 
with interest to the remarks made by the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
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Armed Services to the effect that the 
Russian vessels, which are at present in 
the Gulf of Mexico, necessitate develop- 
ment of ABM and MIRV weapons 
systems. 

I am just wondering if the conven- 
tional torpedo system might not be ad- 
equate to the job of sinking these surface 
vessels in case they did menace this 
country. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. I do not believe it re- 
quires anything like that. It just requires 
a lot of guts. 

Mr. JACOBS. But probably in addition 
to the guts, it would require some kind of 
weapon, if they did menace us. And I just 
wondered if we need a multiple-headed 
rocket to do this, because we were de- 
stroying ships during World War II, and 
we got them with torpedoes. 

Has that situation changed? 

Mr. RIVERS. I would say it was just 
like an overcoat. I would rather have one 
than want one. 

Mr. JACOBS. Why does the gentleman 
want one if you can do the job for less, 
say, $30 or $40 billion less? 

I just asked that on behalf of the tax- 
payers of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 


JOHN RICHARD RARICK III 


(Mr. RARICK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Rarick and I are proud to report the birth 
of our first grandchild—John Richard 
Rarick III. 

John III, was born Friday, July 11 at 
1:07 a.m. in Baton Rouge, La., at Our 
Lady of the Lake Hospital. 

It is truly gratifying to watch our 
young people, reared in the ideals and 
principles cherished by free men, bring 
forth another generation to continue 
their heritage of liberty and independent 
thinking. 

One of the most priceless rewards of a 
happy and enduring marriage is the re- 
alization that one’s lineage has been con- 
tinued and his name perpetuated. 


INFLATION 


(Mr. HANNA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been an understandable continuum of 
concern over inflation in this country. 
There have been many nostrums and 
more medicines introduced designed to 
cure inflation. 

Some of these medicines are going to 
leave us in the position somewhat like 
the little country boy who was asked, 
after he was taken ill, how he was get- 
ting along. 

He said: 

Well, considering all the medicine I am 


taking, I think I am going to be sick a long 
time after I get well. 
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There is understandable concern about 
many things we are trying to do to fight 
inflation, but I think there is one thing 
we have not done. And that is the ap- 
plication of Reguiation W, which would 
require larger down payments on all 
purchases made on credit. I think this is 
a far better way to approach our problem 
than increasing interest rates. Creditors 
would select buyers based upon their will- 
ingness to put more equity into a pur- 
chase. This approach would slow down 
the accumulation of debt-building in this 
country, and has the added advantage 
of less risk for the person who is writing 
the debt or carrying the credit. 

It would seem to me that if we adopted 
this posture that interest rates would 
move to a lower scale because one of the 
reasons you establish an interest rate 
is to buy the risk, and if a person is will- 
ing to put in a greater equity, there is les- 
ser reason for interest rates to be so high. 

I think in America it is time for us to 
take a sober look at ourselves and say: 
There are some things we can do without 
until we are in a position to establish 
greater equity and put more of our pres- 
ent earnings into our present buying, 
rather than to extend far into the future 
the credit accumulations. 

This in itself would slow down the 
economy in a pattern that I think far 
better suits the illness we are now in than 
some of the medicines we have been 
taking. 


FARM PRICES 


(Mr. KYL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, a moment ago 
the gentleman from Texas, who so ably 
heads the Agriculture Committee, was 
speaking about cattle prices and the ne- 
cessity for new agricultural legislation. 
I am certainly not speaking in contro- 
versy with the gentleman. 

The reason we are short in our supply 
of beef is that for a long time it has been 
unprofitable for the farmer to raise or 
feed cattle. Now, as he tries to increase 
his herd, he keeps on the farm heifers 
which normally would have gone to 
market, thus further reducing the ani- 
mals for slaughter. 

But there are a couple of other lessons 
here, too: First, that the law of supply 
and demand does operate in the field of 
agriculture when it is permitted to do 
so. Second, we must recognize that here 
is one instance in the entire agricultural 
field where the price has now reached a 
point relatively consistent with the rest 
of the economy of the country. Other 
farm prices remain in an extremely de- 
pressed condition. 

The agriculture of the Nation is still 
in deep trouble, and we must do some 
onan to help bring it up to its rightful 
place, 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY, MR. GERALD R. 
FORD 


(Mr. ARENDS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in announcing to the House 
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that our minority leader, Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp, is celebrating a birthday this day. 
If I recall correctly, it is now his 56th 
birthday. Gerry has had a most interest- 
ing career in the past. He has enjoyed 
the best of health, and I am sure he has 
many more enjoyable and interesting 
days before him. All of us who have the 
privilege of serving with him and being 
closely associated with him wish him the 
very best. 

I trust that in the immediate years 
ahead he continues to enjoy wonderful 
health, and may continue to serve his 
country in such an outstanding way. We 
all wish him the very best in the years 
ahead. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
the distinguished gentleman in wishing 
a happy birthday to our great minority 
leader. I hope he will have many more 
years of useful service, useful life, and 
particularly many more years as our dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my good friend from Illinois for yield- 
ing for the purpose of enabling me to 
extend my congratulations to our dis- 
tinguished minority leader on reaching 
his 56th birthday. I cannot help but re- 
mark about the fact that this is also 
Bastille Day in France, and there are 
those who I think would be so unfeeling 
as to say that the Honorable GERALD R. 
Forp was born on Bastille Day. But I 
would prefer to say that the French peo- 
ple showed great foresight some years 
ago in storming the Bastille on that great 
day which would be the birthday of the 
Honorable GERALD R. Forp. May he have 
many more anniversaries of this day. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I, too, would like to join with 
my friend from Illinois (Mr. ARENDS) in 
extending congratulations and felicita- 
tions to our distinguished minority lead- 
er, the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), on this, his birthday, 
and to express with the gentleman the 
hope that Mr. Forp will continue to pro- 
vide for many years to come the distin- 
guished service he has always given us. 

I cannot quite agree with the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma that the service al- 
ways ought to be in the capacity of mi- 
nority leader. I have other and higher 
hopes for the gentleman from Michigan 
than that, but we would hope he would 
continue to serve in this body for many 
years to come. 


INVITATION TO SIOUX CITY 
RIVER-CADE 


(Mr. MAYNE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 
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Mr. MAYNE., Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great rivers in this hemisphere is the 
Missouri, originating in Montana, flow- 
ing through the Dakotas, forming Iowa's 
border with Nebraska, and touching 
Kansas before heading eastward through 
Missouri toward its confluence with the 
Mississippi near St. Louis. 

This great heartland water course, 
which proved so essential to the opening 
of the West, continues to play a vital 
role in further developing the transpor- 
tation, industry, and recreational facil- 
ities of the area. 

I am happy to report to the House that 
the port of Sioux City will again pay 
tribute to the unique importance of the 
Missouri by staging its 1969 edition of 
the famous Sioux City River-Cade from 
July 30 through August 3. A full program 
of events and festivities will be high- 
lighted by parades on both land and 
water. 

The purpose of the River-Cade cele- 
bration is to bring together the many 
people of the Siouxland area to demon- 
strate and reaffirm the tremendous po- 
tential of the mighty Missouri and what 
continued development of the river’s re- 
sources will mean to the entire region. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my sincere pleasure 
to extend a cordial invitation to attend 
this year’s River-Cade to all Members 
of this House, and through this notice 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to all Mem- 
bers of the other body. I commend Com- 
modore H. W. Bud Jones and his staff 
and wish them well in their efforts to 
make this the most successful of all 
Sioux City River-Cades. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute in order that the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia might announce to the 
House certain bills which have been re- 
moved from the calendar today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina for 
that purpose. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
so many Members of Congress are ab- 
sent today on account of elections in 
Virginia tomorrow and for other rea- 
sons, I have decided to carry over-several 
bills which may have some controversial 
elements. We will be carrying over sev- 
eral bills to the next District day. One 
of them is the bill which has to do with 
interest rates. I regret there has been so 
much misinformation sent out on this 
bill that it could not pass today. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
the gentleman, is it also true the gentle- 
man has taken off these bills: H.R. 9551 
regarding the Metropolitan Police Band; 
H.R. 1783, to incorporate Paralyzed Vet- 
erans of America; H.R. 6947, to amend 
grandfather clause regarding chancery 
locations; H.R. 9553, to amend District 
of Columbia Minimum Wage Act for hos- 
pital employees; and the bill the gentle- 
man just mentioned, H.R. 255, to deduct 
interest in advance on installment loans; 
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H.R. 8868, regarding interstate compact 
on juveniles; H.R. 5967, providing for 
two auto tags per Member; and H.R. 
12671, to permit employment of minors 
14 to 16 years old. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from 
South Carolina, is that correct? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes, Mr. Speaker, 
those bills will be carried over until the 
next District day. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr, Speaker, may I in- 
quire with respect to the status of the 
minimum wage bill, is that the bill hav- 
ing to do with picketing? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina if he 
re to answer that inquiry at this 

me. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
minimum wage bill will go over to the 
next District day, but the picketing bill is 
still on the calendar for today. 


THE DRUG PROBLEM—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 91-138) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Within the last decade, the abuse of 
drugs has grown from essentially a local 
police problem into a serious national 
threat to the personal health and safety 
of millions of Americans. 

A national awareness of the gravity 
of the situation is needed; a new urgency 
and concerted national policy are needed 
at the Federal level to begin to cope with 
this growing menace to the general wel- 
fare of the United States. 

Between the years 1960 and 1967, 
juvenile arrests involving the use of drugs 
rose by almost 800 percent; half of those 
now being arrested for the illicit use of 
narcotics are under 21 years of age. New 
York City alone has records of some 40,- 
000 heroin addicts, and the number rises 
between 7,000 and 9,000 a year. These offi- 
cial statistics are only the tip of an ice- 
berg whose dimensions we can only sur- 
mise. 

The number of narcotics addicts across 
the United States is now estimated to be 
in the hundreds of thousands. Another 
estimate is that several million American 
college students have at least experi- 
mented with marihuana, hashish, LSD, 
amphetamines, or barbiturates. It is 
doubtful that an American parent can 
send a son or daughter to college today 
without exposing the young man or 
woman to drug abuse. Parents must also 
be concerned about the availability and 
use of such drugs in our high schools and 
junior high schools. 

The habit of the narcotics addict is not 
only a danger to himself, but a threat to 
the community where he lives. Narcotics 
have been cited as a primary cause of the 
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enormous increase in street crimes over 
the last decade. 

As the addict’s tolerance for drugs in- 
creases, his demand for drugs rises, and 
the cost of his habit grows. It can easily 
reach hundreds of dollars a day. Since 
an underworld “fence” will give him only 
a fraction of the value of goods he steals, 
an addict can be forced to commit two 
or three burglaries a day to maintain 
his habit. Street robberies, prostitution, 
even the enticing of others into addiction 
to drugs—an addict will reduce himself 
to any offense, any degradation in order 
to acquire the drugs he craves. 

However far the addict himself may 
fall, his offenses against himself and so- 
ciety do not compare with the inhuman- 
ity of those who make a living exploiting 
the weakness and desperation of their 
fellow men. Society has few judgments 
too severe, few penalties too harsh for 
the men who make their livelihood in 
the narcotic traffic. 

It has been a common oversimplifica- 
tion to consider narcotics addiction, or 
drug abuse, to be a law enforcement 
problem alone. Effective control of illicit 
drugs requires the cooperation of many 
agencies of the Federal and local and 
State governments; it is beyond the prov- 
ince of any one of them alone. At the 
Federal level, the burden of the national 
effort must be carried by the Depart- 
ments of Justice, Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Treasury. I am pro- 
posing ten specific steps as this Admin- 
istration’s initial counter-moves against 
this growing national problem. 

I. FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


To more effectively meet the narcotic 
and dangerous drug problems at the 
Federal level, the Attorney General is 
forwarding to the Congress a compre- 
hensive legislative proposal to control 
these drugs. This measure will place in 
a single statute, a revised and modern 
plan for control. Current laws in this 
field are inadequate and outdated. 

I consider the legislative proposal a 
fair, rational and necessary approach to 
the total drug problem. It will tighten 
the regulatory controls and protect the 
public against illicit diversion of many 
of these drugs from legitimate channels. 
It will insure greater accountability and 
better recordkeeping. It will give law 
enforcement stronger and better tools 
that are sorely needed so that those 
charged with enforcing these laws can 
do so more effectively. Further, this pro- 
posal creates a more flexible mechanism 
which will allow quicker control of new 
dangerous drugs before their misuse and 
abuse reach epidemic proportions. I urge 
the Congress to take favorable action on 
this bill. 

In mid-May the Supreme Court struck 
down segments of the marihuana laws 
and called into question some of the 
basic foundations for the other existing 
drug statutes. I have also asked the At- 
torney General to submit an interim 
measure to correct the constitutional de- 
ficiencies of the Marihuana Tax Act as 
pointed out in the Supreme Court’s re- 
cent decision, I urge Congress to act 
swiftly and favorably on the proposal to 
close the gap now existing in the Federal 
law and thereby give the Congress time 
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to carefully examine the comprehensive 
drug control proposal. 
II, STATE LEGISLATION 


The Department of Justice is develop- 
ing a model State Narcotics and Danger- 
ous Drugs Act. This model law will be 
made available to the fifty State govern- 
ments. This legislation is designed to 
improve State laws in dealing with this 
serious problem and to complement the 
comprehensive drug legislation being 
proposed to Congress at the national 
level. Together these proposals will pro- 
vide an interlocking trellis of laws which 
will enable government at all levels to 
more effectively control the problem. 

Ill. INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


Most of the illicit narcotics and high- 
potency marihuana consumed in the 
United States is produced abroad and 
clandestinely imported. I have directed 
the Secretary of State and the Attorney 
General to explore new avenues of co- 
operation with foreign governments to 
stop the projection of this contraband 
at its source. The United States will 
cooperate with foreign governments 
working to eradicate the production of 
illicit drugs within their own frontiers. 
I have further authorized these Cabinet 
officers to formulate plans that will lead 
to meetings at the law enforcement level 
between the United States and foreign 
countries now involved in the drug 
traffic either as originators or avenues 
of transit. 

IV. SUPPRESSION OF ILLEGAL IMPORTATION 


Our efforts to eliminate these drugs at 
their point of origin will be coupled with 
new efforts to intercept them at their 
point of illegal entry into the United 
States. The Department of the Treasury, 
through the Bureau of Customs, is 
charged with enforcing the Nation’s 
smuggling laws. I have directed the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to initiate a major 
new effort to guard the Nation’s borders 
and ports against the growing volume of 
narcotics from abroad. There 1s a rec- 
ognized need for more men and facilities 
in the Bureau of Customs to carry out 
this directive. At my request, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has submitted a 
substantial program for increased man- 
power and facilities in the Bureau of 
Customs for this purpose which is under 
intensive review. 

In the early days of this Administra- 
tion, I requested that the Attorney Gen- 
eral form an interdepartmental Task 
Force to conduct a comprehensive study 
of the problem of unlawful trafficking in 
narcotics and dangerous drugs. One pur- 
pose of the Task Force has been to 
examine the existing programs of law 
enforcement agencies concerned with 
the problem in an effort to improve their 
coordination and efficiency. I now want to 
report that this Task Force has com- 
pleted its study and has a recommended 
plan of action, for immediate and long- 
term implementation, designed to sub- 
stantially reduce the illicit trafficking in 
narcotics, marihuana and dangerous 
drugs across the United States borders. 
To implement the recommended plan, I 
have directed the Attorney General to 
organize and place into immediate opera- 
tion an “action task force” to undertake 
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a frontal attack on the problem. There 
are high profits in the illicit market for 
those who smuggle narcotics and drugs 
into the United States; we intend to raise 
the risks and cost of engaging in this 
wretched traffic. 

V. SUPPRESSION OF NATIONAL TRAFFICKING 


Successful prosecution of an increased 
national effort against illicit drug traf- 
ficking will require not only new re- 
sources and men, but also a redeploy- 
ment of existing personnel within the 
Department of Justice. 

I have directed the Attorney General 
to create, within the Bureau of Narcot- 
ics and Dangerous Drugs, a number of 
special investigative units. These special 
forces will have the capacity to move 
quickly into any area in which intelli- 
gence indicates major criminal enter- 
prises are engaged in the narcotics traf- 
fic. To carry out this directive, there will 
be a need for additional manpower 
within the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs. The budgetary request 
for FY 1970 now pending before the Con- 
gress will initiate this program. Addi- 
tional funds will be requested in FY 1971 
to fully deploy the necessary special in- 
vestigative units. 

VI. EDUCATION 


Proper evaluation and solution of the 
drug problem in this country has been 
severely handicapped by a dearth of sci- 
entific information on the subject—and 
the prevalence of ignorance and misin- 
formation. Different “experts” deliver 
solemn judgments which are poles apart. 
As a result of these conflicting judg- 
ments, Americans seem to have divided 
themselves on the issue, along genera- 
tional lines. 

There are reasons for this lack of 
knowledge. First, widespread drug use 
is a comparatively recent phenomenon in 
the United States. Second, it frequently 
involves chemical formulations which 
are novel, or age-old drugs little used in 
this country until very recently. The 
volume of definitive medical data re- 
mains small—and what exists has not 
been broadly disseminated. This vacuum 
of knowledge—as was predictable—has 
been filled by rumors and rash judg- 
ments, often formed with a minimal ex- 
perience with a particular drug, some- 
times formed with no experience or 
knowledge at all. 

The possible danger to the health or 
well-being of even a casual user of drugs 
is too serious to allow ignorance to pre- 
vail or for this information gap to re- 
main open. The American people need 
to know what dangers and what risks are 
inherent in the use of the various kinds 
of drugs readily available in illegal mar- 
kets today. I have therefore directed the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, assisted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral through the Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs, to gather all au- 
thoritative information on the subject 
and to compile a balanced and objective 
educational program to bring the facts to 
every American—especially our young 
people. 

With this information in hand, the 
overwhelming majority of students and 
young people can be trusted to make a 
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prudent judgment as to their personal 
course of conduct. 
VII, RESEARCH 


In addition to gathering existing data, 
it is essential that we acquire new knowl- 
edge in the field. We must know more 
about both the short- and long-range 
effects of the use of drugs being taken 
in such quantities by so many of our 
people. We need more study as well as to 
find the key to releasing men from the 
bonds of dependency forged by any con- 
tinued drug abuse. 

The National Institute of Mental 
Health has primary responsibility in this 
area, and I am further directing the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to expand existing efforts to ac- 
quire new knowledge and a broader un- 
derstanding in this entire area. 

VIII, REHABILITATION 


Considering the risks involved, includ- 
ing those of arrest and prosecution, the 
casual experimenter with drugs of any 
kind, must be considered at the very 
least, rash and foolish. But the psycho- 
logically dependent regular users and the 
physically addicted are genuinely sick 
people. While this sickness cannot ex- 
cuse the crimes they commit, it does help 
to explain them. Society has an obliga- 
tion both to itself and to these people 
to help them break the chains of their 
dependency. 

Currently, a number of federal, state 
and private programs of rehabilitation 
are being operated. These programs uti- 
lize separately and together, psychiatry, 
psychology and “substitute drug” ther- 
apy. At this time, however, we are with- 
out adequate data to evaluate their full 
benefit. We need more experience with 
them and more knowledge. Therefore, I 
am directing the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to provide every 
assistance to those pioneering in the 
field, and to sponsor and conduct re- 
search on the Federal level. This Depart- 
ment will act as a clearinghouse for the 
collection and dissemination of drug 
abuse data and experience in the area of 
rehabilitation. 

I have further instructed the Attorney 
General to insure that all Federal pris- 
oners, who have been identified as de- 
pendent upon drugs, be afforded the 
most up-to-date treatment available. 

IX. TRAINING PROGRAM 


The enforcement of narcotics laws 
requires considerable expertise, and 
hence considerable training. The Bu- 
reau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
provides the bulk of this training in the 
Federal government. Its programs are 
extended to include not only its own per- 
sonnel, but State and local police officers, 
forensic chemists, foreign nationals, col- 
lege deans, campus security officers, and 
members of industry engaged in the legal 
distribution of drugs. 

Last year special training in the field 
of narcotics and dangerous drug enforce- 
ment was provided for 2,700 State and 
local law enforcement officials. In fiscal 
year 1969 we expanded the program an 
estimated 300 percent in order to train 
some 11,000 persons. During the cur- 
rent fiscal year we plan to redouble again 
that effort—to provide training to 22,000 
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State and local officers. The training 
of these experts must keep pace with the 
rise in the abuse of drugs, if we are ever 
to control it. 

X. LOCAL LAW ENFORCEMENT CONFERENCES 


The Attorney Genera] intends to be- 
gin a series of conferences with law en- 
forcement executives from the various 
States and concerned Federal officials. 
The purposes of these conferences will 
be several: First, to obtain firsthand in- 
formation, more accurate data, on the 
scope of the drug problem at that level; 
second, to discuss the specific areas 
where Federal assistance and aid can 
best be most useful; third, to exchange 
ideas and evaluate mutual policies. The 
end result we hope will be a more coordi- 
nated effort that will bring us visible 
progress for the first time in an alarm- 
ing decade. 

These then are the first ten steps in 
the national effort against narcotic mar- 
ihuana and other dangerous drug abuse. 
Many steps are already underway. 
Many will depend upon the support of 
the Congress. I am asking, with this mes- 
sage, that you act swiftly and favorably 
on the legislative proposals that will soon 
be forthcoming, along with the budget- 
ary requests required if our efforts are to 
be successful. I am confident that Con- 
gress shares with me the grave concern 
over this critical problem, and that 
Congress will do all that is necessary to 
mount and continue a new and effective 
Federal program aimed at eradicating 
this rising sickness in our land. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, July 14, 1969. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON DRUG 
ABUSE 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the American people are greatly alarmed, 
and justifiably, over the growing traffic 
in narcotics and the increasing use of 
drugs by our youth. 

If there is any problem area in which 
the people want speedy and effective ac- 
tion, it is in the area of narcotics ped- 
dling and drug addiction. 

I believe the American people are well 
aware that offenses committed by drug 
addicts who need money to support their 
habit account in some areas for a ma- 
jority of the major crimes occurring 
there. They recognize too, that this is 
but one reason why Federal, State, and 
local resources should be marshaled in 
a coordinated attack on the narcotics 
problem. 

President Nixon, in the message he 
has sent Congress today, is pointing the 
way toward a sorely needed comprehen- 
sive action program which must be car- 
ried out nationwide and with the great- 
est possible cooperation at all govern- 
ment levels if the narcotics problem is 
to be brought under control. 

The President’s proposals for dealing 
with the narcotics problem constitute a 
broad, carefully planned program which 
should produce the maximum possible 
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results if it receives the greatest possible 
support—support it so well deserves. 

I urge that the Congress act quickly 
on President Nixon’s legislative pro- 
posals as soon as circumstances per- 
mit—the revision and consolidation of 
the Federal narcotics statutes into a 
single and more effective act, and the 
funding of administrative actions being 
taken to step up the fight against nar- 
cotics abuse. 

Meantime, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to commend the President for the 
administrative initiatives he has taken 
to deal more effectively with narcotics 
trafficking and drug abuse. 

I would note that only through the 
sweeping approach adopted by President 
Nixon—the strengthening of efforts to 
halt the production and sale of illegal 
narcotics, the improving of rehabilita- 
tion programs for drug addicts, and the 
educating of all Americans to the dan- 
gers of drug abuse—can we begin to cope 
effectively with this most complex prob- 
lem of drug addiction and its rise and 
spread. 

Mr, ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, today President Nixon has sent to 
Congress a most important message on a 
serious national problem, the problem 
of drug abuse. 

The statistics presented in the Presi- 
dent’s message are appalling to say the 
least. Between 1960 and 1967, juvenile 
arrests involving the use of drugs has 
risen by nearly 800 percent. Half of those 
arrested for the illict use of narcotics are 
under 21 years of age. And we are told 
that in New York City alone there are 
some 40,000 heroin addicts, and that 
that number increases by 7,000 to 9,000 
addicts a year. But even these figures 
are deceptive since they reflect only the 
number of addicts on record. Or, as the 
President puts it, they represent “only 
the tip of an iceberg whose dimensions 
we can only surmise.” It is estimated 
that hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans are narcotic addicts. 

This problem poses a threat not only 
to the individual user, but to the com- 
munity at large. The very moral fiber of 
our society is threatened by the increas- 
ing reliance on dangerous drugs. As the 
President has stated, the time has come 
to put an end to this growing national 
problem. Our present laws are obviously 
inadequate and outdated and in response 
to this the Attorney General is forward- 
ing to the Congress a comprehensive 
legislative proposal to control these 
drugs. New laws are needed to tighten 
regulatory controls on the use and traf- 
ficking of drugs. Greater emphasis must 
also be placed on education, research 
and rehabilitation since enforcement 
alone will not solve this complex problem. 

We in the Congress should lend our 
full support to the administration’s ef- 
forts to launch a program which will 
effectively eradicate what the President 
has referred to as, “this rising sickness 
in our land.” 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of narcotics is not only one for the 
Federal Government. It is a problem 
that reaches across all areas of respon- 
sibility: local, State, national, and in- 
ternational. 
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I am pleased to see that President 
Nixon, in his message on narcotics and 
dangerous drugs, has taken a broad ap- 
proach that would bring to bear the 
forces of all these levels of authority. 

He has called for a new, comprehen- 
sive program of Federal legislation to 
control these drugs; he is proposing a 
model State Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs Act that will be made available to 
all 50 State governments; he has called 
for the exploration of new avenues of 
cooperation with foreign governments to 
stop the production of drugs. To use the 
President’s words: 

Together these proposals will provide an 
interlocking trellis of laws which will enable 
government at all levels to more effectively 
control the problem, 


This is what we need if the terrible 
and tragic problem of narcotics is to be 
met as it must be met. I applaud the 
President for the broad scope of his pro- 
posals and I trust that the Congress will 
see the issue with an equally wide-rang- 
ing lens. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, President Nixon has sent the 
Congress a most perceptive, comprehen- 
sive, and constructive package of pro- 
posals for curbing the growing national 
scandal of the abuse of drugs. 

Drug abuse is a particular threat to 
the youth of America. Juvenile arrests 
have skyrocketed. Addiction has spiraled. 
The time is long past where we can treat 
this problem indulgently. 

The President has drawn attention to 
the fallacy of thinking of drug abuse as 
simply a problem of law enforcement. 
Federal, State, and international coop- 
eration are required, along with educa- 
tion, research, and rehabilitation. There 
is an urgent and obvious need to estab- 
lish scientifically the long-term effects of 
such drugs as narcotic marihuana, LSD, 
and other so-called soft drugs. It is es- 
sential to acquire new knowledge in this 
field. 

The President has proposed powerful 
new strictures on the traffickers and the 
pushers. At the same time, he has placed 
strong emphasis on the need for com- 
passionate treatment of the victims of 
drugs. 

This is the kind of balanced, total view 
that is so necessary to make the proper 
attack on this growing national scandal. 
I commend the President for his wise 
proposals and I urge the Congress to give 
priority consideration to these proposals. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the Presi- 
dent’s message on drug abuse. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “BEN 
FRANKLIN” 


(Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
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his remarks, and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the eyes of the world are becoming fo- 
cused on the State of Florida as the 
countdown for the launching of Apollo 11 
reaches zero at 9:32 a.m., eastern day- 
light time on Wednesday, July 16. 

But, as we look toward space and the 
fantastic feats that three Americans will 
accomplish on that forthcoming voyage, 
I wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to another voyage which will 
begin later today off the coast of West 
Palm Beach, Fla. 

The deep submersible vessel Ben 
Franklin will today begin a historic trek, 
that will carry it beneath the surface of 
the Atlantic down to depths of 2,000 feet 
for approximately 1 month without sur- 
facing as it drifts with the Gulf Stream, 
to a position off the coast of Newfound- 
land. 

The internationally renowned ocean- 
ographer Dr. Jacques Piccard and a crew 
of five will accumulate data on the move- 
ments of the Gulf Stream, the types, and 
extent of marine life within the Gulf 
Stream at various depths and geological 
characteristics of the Continental Shelf 
from Florida to Cape Hatteras. 

Mr. Speaker, the Gulf Stream is lit- 
terally a “river in the ocean” and a 
phenomenon about which we know very 
little. Iam convinced that at the conclu- 
sion of this historic voyage, our knowl- 
edge of the sea will be greatly enhanced, 
and I congratulate Dr. Piccard his asso- 
ciates and his crew for undertaking this 
daring and scientific voyage. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is District of Co- 
lumbia day. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
McMILLAN). 

LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Dowpy). 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that at the conclusion of 
each bill the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and I be permitted to extend our 
remarks in explanation of each bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan reserves the right to object. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Texas 
when the committee reports on the legis- 
lation before the House became avail- 
able in the document room of the 
House of Representatives? 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
say to the gentleman from Michigan 
that I do not know. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, these reports 
were not available in the document 
room until this morning. Before I with- 
draw my reservation of objection I wish 
to express to the gentleman from South 
Carolina and to the gentleman from 
Texas my concern over the practice of 
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making reports on District of Columbia 
bills available at the last minute. The 
gentlemen did not originate it, but they 
have fallen into this practice. 

Here we had originally scheduled 16 
bills from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia with no reports available 
for perusal of the Members of the 
House. I must compliment the distin- 
guished chairman on his action with- 
drawing a number of these bills in order 
that Members may have time to study 
them. 

What concerns me, though, is the cus- 
tom which gave rise to this 11-hour 
withdrawal. This is only the second day 
this year that we have transacted busi- 
ness on District day, the other being 
April 28. In view of this, I find it difficult 
to understand why reports from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
cannot be made in a more timely fash- 
ion. I do not mean to imply criticism of 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, nor 
do I presume to suggest how that com- 
mittee’s business should be conducted. 
But I would be remiss if I did not point 
out to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina that the custom of considering bills 
on. District day within a few hours after 
the reports became available, however 
unintentional, is vexatious to members 
and is not conducive to the enactment of 
carefully considered legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I might 
mention with reference to the reports on 
these bills, I am advised that they were 


filed Thursday and Friday last week by 
the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Downy) ? 

There was no objection. 


PROHIBITING PICKETING IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA WITHIN 
500 FEET OF ANY CHURCH 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 257) to 
prohibit the intimidation, coercion, or 
annoyance of a person officiating at or 
attending a religious service or ceremony 
in a church in the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 257 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That who- 
ever, during amy religious service or cere- 
mony which is conducted in a building in 
the District of Columbia used as a church or 
other place of worship or which is conducted 
on the surrounding grounds of such build- 
ing, or during the two-hour period immedi- 
ately preceding such service or ceremony or 
the two-hour period immediately fonowing 
such service or ceremony— 

(1) displays within 500 feet of such 
grounds any sign, placard, banner, or device 
designed or adapted to annoy, embarrass, in- 
timidate, coerce, or bring into public odium 
or disrepute any person officiating at or at- 
tending such religious service or ceremony, 
and refuses to cease such display when so 
ordered by police authorities of the District 
of Columbia; or 

(2) congregates with others within 500 
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feet of such grounds for the purpose of (A) 
displaying any such sign, placard, banner, or 
device, or (B) annoying, em , in- 
timidating, coercing, or bringing into public 
odium or disrepute any such person, and re- 
fuses to disperse when so ordered by police 
authorities of the District of Columbia; 

shall be fned not more than $300 or impris- 
oned for not more than 60 days, or both. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 257 is to prohibit the intimi- 
dation, coercion, or annoyance of a per- 
son ofñciating at or attending a religious 
service or ceremony in a church or other 
place of worship in the District of 
Columbia. 

The bill provides that it shall be un- 
lawful for any person, during a period 
beginning 2 hours before any religious 
service or ceremony or within the 2- 
hour period immediately following the 
end of such religious service or ceremony, 
and within 500 feet of the grounds of a 
church or other place of worship, to 
display any sign, placard, banner, or 
device which is designed for the purpose 
of annoying, embarrassing, intimidating, 
coercing, or of bringing into public odium 
or disrepute any person officiating at or 
attending such religious service or cere- 
mony. 

Any person who engages in the activ- 
ities prohibited, and who refuses to dis- 
continue such display when ordered by 
the police, shall be subject to a fine of 
not more than $300 or imprisonment of 
not more than 60 days, or both. 

The bill similarly applies to those who 
congregate within the distance and dur- 
ing the time period specified for such 
purposes and who refuse to disperse when 
so ordered by the police, and provides 
that they shall be subject to similar 
penalties. 

In considering the proposed legisla- 
tion, your committee carefully consid- 
ered existing laws of the District of 
Columbia providing for the protection of 
the peace and quiet within the commu- 
nity and for freedom from insult coer- 
cion, or intimidation. Laws relating to 
unlawful assembly provide such protec- 
tion to the community from verbal as- 
saults and abusive language. Existing law 
provides protection to officials of foreign 
governments and the buildings occupied 
by such governments and from demon- 
strations and the use of posters, signs, 
banners, and other devices designed to 
ridicule and insult such nations or their 
representatives. Our committee found 
nothing, however, in existing law provid- 
ing similar protection for those attend- 
ing or participating in religious services 
or ceremonies during the time of their 
arrival or departure. Our committee feels 
that the freedom of citizens to partici- 
pate in such occasions free from inter- 
ferences and insults is needed, is reason- 
able, and proper in the exercise of basic 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution of 
the United States. 

In the course of the study of the legis- 
lation, the committee consulted wtih law 
enforcement officials of the District of 
Columbia in the review of existing law, 
and the need for, and desirability of such 
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legislation. Cases involving the enforce- 
ment of existing laws of the District of 
Columbia were reviewed. Our committee 
is not aware of any court decision at any 
level dealing with laws prescribing the 
acts mentioned in the bill which would 
indicate any limitation upon the pro- 
priety and the power of Congress to en- 
act such legislation with full anticipa- 
tion that its provisions would be sus- 
tained in the courts. 

This bill is identical to H.R. 16340 of 
the 89th Congress, which was approved 
by the House on August 22, 1966—House 
Report No. 1786—by a rollcall vote of 249 
to 44. 

Mr. KOCH, Mr. Speaker, I rise to op- 
pose this bill which seems to be designed 
in response to an isolated incident, the 
picketing by antiwar demonstrators at 
the wedding of Luci Nugent, nee John- 
son. While such picketing is in bad taste, 
a law abridging the first amendment 
should not be passed to deal with such an 
isolated incident. 

There already exists in the District of 
Columbia laws which control disorderly 
conduct and rightly so. This bill goes 
even further and in my judgment, if en- 
acted, would ultimately be found uncon- 
stitutional since it is intended not sim- 
ply to affect disorderly conduct but to 
prevent the exercise of free speech guar- 
anteed by the first amendment. The bill 
before us creates a new definition of what 
would constitute disorderly conduct when 
outside a church. No longer does dis- 
orderly conduct mean what one would 
ordinarily consider it to cover. Now in 
these situations, it is enlarged to include 
conduct which annoys and embarrasses. 
It also makes unlawful the simple carry- 
ing of placards and banners which an- 
noy or embarrass. I repeat that I think 
such legislation must be struck down by 
the courts of this country if indeed it is 
passed by the other body. 

The implication of what is intended 
here becomes more evident when one 
looks at these restrictions which apply 2 
hours before any religious service or 
ceremony and 2 hours following such 
religious service or ceremony. If a group 
of priests or parishioners of a church wish 
to peacefully assemble and demonstrate 
in front of their own church in opposi- 
tion to the policies of that church if that 
were their pleasure, they could be hauled 
off and jailed. 

This kind of legislation for the District 
of Columbia points up once again that 
Congress should turn over to the people 
of the District the right to control legis- 
lation in their District. Instead, some 
Members of this Congress are using the 
District of Columbia as a laboratory in 
which to try out repressive legislation. 
td these reasons, I will vote against the 
bill. 


PENSIONS FOR WIDOWS OF RE- 
TIRED DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 4183) to 
provide that the widow of a retired offi- 
cer or member of the Metropolitan Police 
Department or the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia who married 
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such officer or member after his retire- 
ment may qualify for survivor benefits, 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 4183 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) subsec- 
tion (a)(3) of the Policemen and Firemen’s 
Retirement and Disability Act (D.C. Code, sec. 
4-521(3)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(3) The term ‘widow’ means the surviving 
wife of a member or former member if— 

“(A) she was married to such member or 
former member (i) while he was a member, or 
(il) for at least two years immediately pre- 
ceding his death, or 

“(B) she is the mother of issue by such 
marriage.” 

(b) The amendment made by this Act shall 
apply with respect to any surviving wife of a 
“member” (as that term is defined in sub- 
section (a)(1) of the Policemen and Fire- 
men’s Retirement and Disability Act) or 
former member irrespective of whether such 
wife became a “widow” (as that term is 
defined in such amendment) prior to, or 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
except that no annuity shall be paid by rea- 
son of the amendment made by this Act for 
any period prior to the first day of the first 
pay period beginning on or after July 1, 
1967. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 2, line 14, strike out “1967” and 
insert in lieu thereof “1969”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 4183 is to provide that the 
widow of a retired officer or member of 
the Metropolitan Police Department or 
the Fire Department of the District of 
Columbia who married such an officer or 
member after his retirement may qual- 
ify for survivor benefits under the Police- 
men’s and Firemen’s Retirement and 
Disability Act. 


REASONS FOR LEGISLATION 


Under existing law, if a retired officer 
or member of the Metropolitan Police 
Department or the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia marries subse- 
quent to his retirement, upon his death 
his widow is not entitled to any pension 
whatever. Your committee is of the 
opinion that this is an injustice and 
should be corrected. 

Accordingly, H.R. 4183 provides that 
in the event that a retired such officer 
or member marries after his retirement, 
his widow will be entitled to the same 
full benefits as provided in subsection 
(a) (3) of the Policemen and Firemen’s 
Retirement and Disability Act to which 
she would be entitled had she married 
the officer or member during his active 
service. It is specified, however, that in 
order to qualify for such pension the 
widow must have been married to such 
officer or member for at least 2 years 
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prior to his death, or that she be the 
mother of issue by the marriage. 


HISTORY OF LEGISLATION 


This bill is identical to H.R. 2824 of 
the 90th Congress, which was approved 
by the House on April 24, 1967—-House 
Report No. 200. It is identical also to a 
provision in title II of H.R. 15857 of the 
89th Congress, a bill which amended the 
District of Columbia Policemen and 
Firemen’s Salary Act—Public Law 89- 
810—as approved by the House on June 
27, 1966. However, that provision was 
subsequently deleted by House and Sen- 
ate conferees. 

The reason for this deletion was that 
it came to the attention of the conferees 
that a similar provision in law at that 
time pertaining to widows of retired vet- 
erans contained a 5-year minimum for 
the length of such marriage before the 
widow could qualify for a pension. This 
created some doubt as to the propriety of 
the 2-year minimum which this pro- 
vision in H.R. 15857 would have imposed 
in the case of widows of retired District 
of Columbia policemen and firemen. 
However, since that time subsequent leg- 
islation has reduced the minimum period 
of marriage for widows of retired vet- 
erans, who married after the veterans’ 
retirement, from 5 years to 1 year. Hence, 
the 2-year minimum period for mar- 
riages of District of Columbia policemen 
and firemen contracted subsequent to 
their retirement, as proposed in H.R. 
4183, is now well within comparable 
limits of similar legislation. 

Our committee feels that this proposed 
legislation will correct an inequity of 
long standing, and commends it to this 
body for favorable action. 


EQUALIZE RETIREMENT BENEFITS 
FOR TOTALLY DISABLED DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA POLICEMEN 
AND FIREMEN 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 4184) 
to equalize the retirement benefits for 
officers and members of the Metropoli- 
tan Police force and the Fire Department 
of the District of Columbia who are re- 
tired for permanent total disability, and 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 4184 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
each officer or member of the Metropolitan 
Police force, the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the United States Park 
Police force, the White House Police force, 
or the United States Secret Service who has 
been retired during the period beginning 
before October 1, 1956, and continuing 
through July 1, 1967— 

(1) under the provisions of the fourth 
paragraph of section 12 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 1, 1916 (39 Stat. 718), as in effect 
prior to October 1, 1956, and 

(2)on the basis of a disability which was 
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rated at 100 per centum at the time of his 
retirement. 

shall, on and after the first pay period which 
begins after July 1, 1967 have his retire- 
ment benefits computed and paid in accord- 
ance with the provisions of subsection 
(g) (1) of the Policemen and Firemen's Re- 
tirement and Disability Act (D.C. Code, sec. 
4-527(1)). 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall be deemed 
to reduce the relief or retirement compen- 
sation any person receives or is entitled to 
receive, from the District of Columbia on 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out “1967” and insert 
in lieu thereof “1969”. 


Page 2, line 7, strike out “1967” and insert 
in lieu thereof “1969”, 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 4184 is to provide that for- 
mer members of the Metropolitan Police 
force, the U.S. Park Police force, the 
White House Police force, the U.S, Secret 
Service, and the District of Columbia 
Fire Department who were retired prior 
to October 1, 1956, for disability which 
was rated at 100 percent at the time of 
their retirement, shall have their an- 
nuities computed on the same basis as 
are those for members who retired for 
disability subsequent to that date. 

BACKGROUND 


From 1916, when the Policemen’s and 
Firemen’s Relief Fund was first estab- 
lished by act of Congress, until 1957, 
there was never any disparity in the 
pensions paid to retired members of the 
Fire Department and the several police 
forces in the District of Columbia, or to 
their widows and dependent orphaned 
children. All who retired at the same 
rank and with the same length of sery- 
ice received equal amounts, regardless 
of changes in contribution rates. 

In 1957, however, this long-established 
policy was abandoned by the enactment 
of Public Law 85-157, which amended 
the Policemen’s and Firemen’s Disability 
Act to provide substantial increases in 
the annuities for those members retir- 
ing after October 1, 1956, and for their 
widows and orphaned children, but pro- 
vided no increases whatever for annui- 
tants who had retired prior to that date, 
nor for their surviving dependents. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


For these reasons, your committee 
urges favorable action on H.R. 4184, 
which provides simply that members of 
the various police forces and the District 
of Columbia Fire Department who re- 
tired prior to October 1, 1956, for dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty and which 
was rated at 100 percent under the Vet- 
erans Manual at the time of their retire- 
ment, shall have their annuities com- 
puted on the basis of the formula pro- 
vided by the 1957 amendments to the 
Policemen’s and Firemen’s Disability 
Act which have been in effect since 
October 1, 1956. This provision is to be 
effective on and after the first pay period 
which begins after July 1, 1969. 
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This would increase the pension rate 
of such a retiree from the present figure 
of 50 percent of his last annual salary to 
a minimum of 6634 percent and a maxi- 
mum of 70 percent, depending on his 
length of service. 

A survey of the personnel files 2 
years ago revealed that at that time, 
there were some 200 former members of 
these police forces and the District of 
Columbia Fire Department who had re- 
tired prior to October 1, 1956, for dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty and 
which was rated at 100 percent under 
the Veterans Manual at the time of re- 
tirement. Today, however, only 177 such 
annuitants survive, and hence this is the 
number who will be affected by the en- 
actment of this proposed legislation. It 
is estimated that the cost involved for 
the first full fiscal year will be approxi- 
mately $248,000. This cost will of course 
diminish each year thereafter, and even- 
tually will disappear entirely. 


AMENDING THE ACT REGULATING 
THE PRACTICE OF PODIATRY IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 9549) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to 
regulate the practice of podiatry in the 
District of Columbia,” approved May 23, 
1918, as amended, and ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 9549 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 5 of the Act entitled “An Act to regu- 
late the practice of podiatry in the District 
of Columbia”, approved May 23, 1918 (40 
Stat. 560), as amended (sec. 2-705, D.C. Code, 
1961 edition), is amended by designating the 
first paragraph as subsection (a), by redesig- 
nating the second and third paragraphs as 
subsections (b) and (c), respectively, and by 
adding at the end of the second paragraph, 
redesignated herein as subsection (b), the 
following: “The Board of Podiatry Exam- 
iners may, in its discretion, waive both the 
written and oral tests or either such test 
and accept in lieu thereof the satisfactory 
completion by an applicant of an examina- 
tion given by the National Board of Podiatry 
Examiners: Provided, That such applicant 
shall pass a practical examination given by 
the Board of Podiatry Examiners: Provided 
further, That in exercising its discretion to 
waive the written and oral tests or either 
such test the Board of Podiatry Examiners 
shall satisfy itself that the examination given 
by the National Board of Podiatry Examiners 
was as comprehensive as that required in 
the District of Columbia. Notwithstanding 
the foregoing provisions of this subsection, 
the Board of Podiatry Examiners may, in its 
discretion, require an applicant to satisfac- 
torily complete an examination which sup- 


plements the examination given by the Na- 
tional Board of Podiatry Examiners.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, after line 18, add the following: 

“Sec, 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall not be considered as affecting the 
functions of the Commissioner of the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia and the District of Colum- 
bia Council under such Act of May 23, 1918.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to provide the District 
of Columbia Board of Podiatry Exam- 
iners with the discretionary authority to 
accept the written theoretical examina- 
tion given by the National Board of Po- 
diatry Examiners to virtually all gradu- 
ates of the recognized podiatry colleges, 
in lieu of the local board’s own theoret- 
ica] examinations for licensing of podia- 
trists in the District. However, a satis- 
factory performance on a practical 
demonstration test administered by the 
District of Columbia board will continue 
to be required of all applicants for such 
license. S 

The National Board of Podiatry Ex- 
aminers consists of 12 members, repre- 
senting such nationally recognized pro- 
fessional organizations as the Federation 
of Podiatry Boards, the American Podia- 
try Association, and the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Podiatry. In addi- 
tion, 13 groups of prominent educational 
testing specialists assist the national 
board in the development of its testing 
program, which is presently recognized 
and accepted in 19 States and by the 
Army and the Navy. 

Your committee is advised that the 
District of Columbia Board of Podiatry 
Examiners favors the adoption of the 
national board theoretical examinations 
as the standard for licensing of podia- 
trists in the District because this exam- 
ination, by reason of its national scope 
and character, offers a uniform and con- 
sistent measure of academic professional 
qualification. Also, the resources avail- 
able to the national board make possible 
a rapid processing of these tests, and the 
early reporting of the results to the ap- 
plicants. Further all expenses incident to 
the preparation and administration of 
these tests are sustained by the National 
Board of Podiatry Examiners. 

We are advised that the examination 
given by the national board is at least 
as comprehensive and as difficult as that 
conducted by the District of Columbia 
Board. However, this bill charges the 
District of Columbia Board with the re- 
sponsibility of satisfying itself that this 
continues to be the case; and the Board 
is empowered, in its discretion, to re- 
quire any applicant to supplement his 
national board examination with what- 
ever further theoretical test or tests the 
Board may deem advisable, 

PRECEDENT 


H.R. 6350, which was passed by the 
House on July 23, 1963, and which was 
approved on August 19, 1964—Public 
Law 88-460—extended an identical dis- 
cretionary authority to the District of 
Columbia Board of Dental Examiners, 
enabling them to accept a national board 
examination in connection with the 
licensing of dental hygienists in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Your committee is of the opinion that 
this same authority should be granted 
with regard to the licensing of podiatrists 
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in the District of Columbia, for the same 
reasons; namely, the elimination of a 
needed duplication of theoretical testing 
with a consequent saving of time and ex- 
pense on the part of the District of 
Columbia Board, and also the alleviation 
of needless hardship on the part of ap- 
plicants who may have been out of school 
for some years and yet can demonstrate 
professional competence by satisfactory 
performance on the practical demon- 
stration test, which would still be re- 
quired of all applicants. 

Proposed legislation identical to H.R. 
9549 has been approved by the House in 
each of the past three Congresses, only 
to fail of action in the Senate. These bills 
were H.R. 9962 of the 88th Congress, 
approved by the House on March 9, 
1964—-House Report No. 1223; H.R. 1699 
of the 89th Congress passed by the House 
on February 8, 1965—House Report 
No. 22; and H.R. 3370 of the 90th Con- 
gress, approved by the House on April 
24, 1967—House Report No. 98. 


AMEND STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 
IN CERTAIN CIVIL ACTIONS 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 4181) 
to amend title 12, District of Columbia 
Code, to provide a limitation of actions 
for actions arising out of death or injury 
caused by a defective or unsafe improve- 
ment to real property. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 4181 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. (a) Chapter 3 of title 12 of the 
District of Columbia Code (relating to limi- 
tation of actions) is amended by adding at 
the end the following new section: 


“§ 12-310, Actions arising out of death or in- 
jury caused by defective or un- 
safe improvements to real prop- 
erty 

“(a)(1) Except as provided in subsection 

(b), any action— 

“(A) to recover damages for— 

“(1) personal injury, 

“(ii) injury to real or personal property, 
or 

“(iii) wrongful death, 

resulting from the defective or unsafe con- 

dition of an improvement to real property, 

and 

“(B) for contribution or indemnity which 
is brought as a result of such injury or death, 
shall be barred unless in the case where in- 
jury is the basis of such action, such injury 
occurs within the five-year period beginning 
on the date the improvement was substan- 
tially completed, or in the case where death 
is the basis of such action, either such 
death or the injury resulting in such death 

“(2) For purposes of this subsection, an 
improvement to real property shall be consid- 
ered substantially completed when— » 

“(A) it is first used, or 

“(B) it is first available for use after hav- 
ing been completed in accordance with the 
contract or agreement covering the improve- 
ment, including any agreed changes to the 
contract or agreement, 

whichever occurs first. 

“(b) The limitation of actions prescribed 
in subsection (a) shall not apply to— 

“(1) any action based on a contract, ex- 
press or implied, or 

“(2) any action brought against the per- 
son who, at the time the defective or unsafe 
condition of the improvement to real prop- 
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erty caused injury or death, was the owner 

of or in actual possession or control of such 

real property.” 

(b) The table of sections for such chap- 
ter 3 is amended by adding at the end the 
following new item: 

“§$ 12-310. Actions arising out of death or 
injury caused by defective or 
unsafe improvements to real 
property.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by section 1 
of this Act shall apply only with respect to 
actions brought after the date of enactment 
of this Act, 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 4181 is to provide a limi- 
tation on the period of time during which 
an action may be brought to recover 
damages, contribution, or indemnity 
against architects, designers, engineers, 
or contractors on the ground of a defec- 
tive or unsafe condition of an improve- 
ment to real property. At the present 
time in the District of Columbia there is 
no limitation as to the period of liability 
of an architect, engineer, or contractor 
for a defective or unsafe condition in an 
improvement to real property. Thus, such 
parties may become defendants in a suit 
brought by a person who sustains a per- 
sonal injury in a building which was 
built 25 or even 50 years ago. The only 
limitation applying in such case under 
District of Columbia law is that such an 
action must be brought within 3 years 
after the date of the cause of action 
accrues. 

The bill, H.R. 4181 reported by your 
committee, would require that such 
an action would be barred unless it is 
brought within 5 years from the date the 
improvement to real property was sub- 
stantially completed. 

NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 

In recent years there has been a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of actions 
for the recovery of damages, contribu- 
tion, or indemnity, for injury to prop- 
erty or persons or wrongful death against 
architects, engineers, and contractors, 
based upon a defective or unsafe condi- 
tion of an improvement to real property. 

The District of Columbia, as was the 
case in the States, has no statute of limi- 
tations relating to such actions. Archi- 
tects who design buildings or improve- 
ments to real property, engineers who 
design and install equipment, or con- 
tractors, who build the improvements 
under rigid inspection and conformity 
with building codes, may find them- 
selves named as defendants in such 
damage suits many years after the im- 
provement was completed and occupied. 

Comparatively, modern architecture, 
engineering, and construction, with the 
new techniques, technology, and meth- 
ods, may give the appearance of defec- 
tive or unsafe conditions to older struc- 
tures which conditions may be used as 
a basis for such damage suits. In such 
cases, the architectural plans used may 
have been discarded, copies of building 
codes in force at the time of design or 
construction may no longer be in exist- 
ence, and the persons who were indi- 
vidually involved may have deceased or 
may not be located. The purpose of the 
law is to provide a reasonable time and 
opportunity for a person who has suf- 
fered injury or damages to bring an ac- 
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tion. To permit the bringing of such 
actions without any limitation as to 
time places the defendant in an unrea- 
sonable position if not imposing the im- 
possibility of asserting a reasonable 
defense. 

Our committee believes that as a mat- 
ter of good law, in fairness and equity to 
the architect, designer, engineer and 
builder, it is proper to enact legislation 
such as H.R. 4181 to establish a reason- 
able time limit within which suits for 
damages, alleging defective or unsafe 
conditions, attributable to their actions, 
can be brought. 

STATE ENACTMENTS 


The problem which this legislation is 
designed to remedy has been recognized 
throughout the United States. Since 
1960, 30 States have enacted statutes of 
limitation similar to that proposed in 
this bill. In addition, the legislatures in 
10 other States are considering such leg- 
islation. Our committee finds that the 
provisions of the bill are reasonable 
comparable to legislation enacted in the 
States, 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the last word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
4181 is a bill to amend the code to pro- 
vide a limitation on actions arising out 
of death or injury caused by defective or 
unsafe improvements to real property. 
The bill would establish a statute of limi- 
tations of 5 years, after which suit could 
not be brought against the architects 
who designed the building, designers, 
engineers, or contractors, who did the 
work on the ground of defective or un- 
safe condition of the improvement to the 
real estate, even if they were negligent. 

In short, if you should inherit real 
property in the District of Columbia that 
had been constructed or improved more 
than 5 years before, and if due to negli- 
gence in design or construction the ceil- 
ing should fall in on the inhabitants of 
that building or if a wall should fall out 
on someone, perhaps even before you 
knew you had inherited the property, as 
the owner of the property you would be 
liable and subject to suit, but under this 
bill, if such an accident should occur 
more than 5 years after the construction 
of the building or the improvement was 
completed, the architect who designed it, 
the engineers, and the construction peo- 
ple who built it even if negligent could 
escape liability. I oppose the bill for these 
reasons. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
be a and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM ATTACHMENT 
AND CERTAIN OTHER PROCESS IN 
THE CASE OF PERSONS NOT RE- 
SIDING IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
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9548) to amend section 15-503 of the 
District of Columbia Code with respect 
to exemptions from attachment and cer- 
tain other process in the case of persons 
not residing in the District of Columbia, 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 9548 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
15-503 of the District of Columbia Code is 
amended by redesignating subsection (c) as 
subsection (d) and by inserting immediately 
after subsection (b) the following new sub- 
section (c): 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the wages (as defined in section 16- 
571 of the District of Columbia Code) of any 
person not residing in the District of Colum- 
bia who does not earn the major portion of 
such wages in the District of Columbia shall, 
in any case arising out of a contract or trans- 
action entered into outside of the District of 
Columbia, be exempt from attachment, levy, 
or seizure, by any process or proceeding of 
any court, judge, or officer of the District of 
Columbia in the same amount and to the 
same extent as is provided by law of the State 
in which such person resides for persons re- 
siding therein. Whenever any claim is made 
for an exemption from attachment pursuant 
to this subsection, the burden shall be upon 
the plaintiff to prove that the contract or 
transaction involved in the case was entered 
into within the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 


pose of this bill is to stop a practice which 
has developed in relation to the use of 
garnishment laws in a way which enables 
a creditor to do indirectly what he is not 
permitted to do directly in his own 
jurisdiction. 

This practice involves the filing in the 
District of Columbia of an action for 
garnishment against an employer who 
also has a business in Maryland, or Vir- 
ginia, so as to secure payment by attach- 
ment of wages from an employee who 
is not a resident of the District, The ob- 
ject of such practice is to escape the 
limitations in States outside the District, 
regarding exemptions from garnishment 
in favor of employees. This bill is de- 
signed to assure that where an action in 
such a case is brought in the District 
of Columbia, the nonresident defendant 
involved will be entitled to the same 
exemptions as are provided by law in the 
State in which the said defendant may 
reside. 

Maryland law, for example, provides 
for an exemption from attachment of 
wages and salaries in the amount of $100 
for each pay period. In a month, or 444 
weeks, this exemption would aggregate 
$433. Your committee has been informed 
that some persons in the debt collection 
business have found that the District of 
Columbia garnishment law provides a 
lower exemption; namely, 90 percent of 
the first $200 per month of wages, 80 
percent of the next $300 per month, and 
50 percent of all above $500 per month. 
In the case of a worker earning a wage 
of $100 per week, or $433 per month, 
therefore, an employee’s entire salary 
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would be exempt from attachment in 
Maryland, but in the District of Columbia 
only $366.40 per month would be exempt, 
leaving $66.60 per month subject to 
garnishment. 

Accordingly, your committee was ad- 
vised that Baltimore creditors, with 
claims against employees living and 
working in Baltimore, have in several in- 
stances determined that the employers 
also have places of business in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and hence are subject 
to service of garnishment or attachment 
process in the District, and accordingly 
have brought their claims to Washing- 
ton and filed suits here, laying an at- 
tachment against the wages of the em- 
ployee debtor in the hands of the em- 
ployer, thus escaping the exemption from 
attachment provided by Maryland laws. 

This same procedure could conceivably 
be adopted by collection agencies from 
any State if the employer maintains a 
place of business in the District, so that 
he would be subject to the service of gar- 
nishment process here. 

This committee is of the opinion that 
it was never intended that District of 
Columbia law should serve as a collection 
medium against employees who live else- 
where, work elsewhere, and may even 
never have been in the District of Co- 
lumbia. This bill is intended to so amend 
the District of Columbia law as to ter- 
minate this practice by granting to non- 
residents of the District the exemptions 
from garnishment and attachment of 
wages afford by their local State laws. 

Except for technical amendments, this 
bill is identical to H.R. 7882 of the 88th 
Congress, which passed the House on Oc- 
tober 14, 1963—House Report No. 836; 
and also to H.R. 1007 of the 89th Con- 
gress, which was approved by the House 
on February 8, 1965—House Report No. 
25. It is identical also to H.R. 836 of the 
90th Congress, approved by the House on 
March 13, 1967—House Report No. 89. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be permitted to insert their remarks 
concerning any of the bills called by the 
District Committee today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Tex- 
as? 

There was no objection. 


LEASE OF DISTRICT PROPERTY TO 
THE JEWISH HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY OF GREATER WASHING- 
TON 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 12677) 
to authorize the Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia to lease to the Jew- 
ish Historical Society of Greater Wash- 
ington the former synagogue of the Adas 
Israel Congregation and rea] property of 
the District of Columbia for the purpose 
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of establishing a Jewish Historical 
Museum. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 12677 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it is 
the purpose of this Act to enable the Jewish 
Historical Society of Greater Washington, a 
nonprofit corporation organized in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to place on real property 
of the District of Columbia the structure 
which served as the synagogue of Adas Israel 
Congregation (located in the District of 
Columbia on the southeast corner of Sixth 
and G Streets, Northwest) and to improve 
and restore such structure for the purpose 
of establishing and maintaining it as a Jew- 
ish Historical Museum or for other appro- 
priate purposes. 

Sec. 2. To carry out the purpose of this 
Act, the Commissioner may— 

(1) acquire the structure described in the 
first section and lease it to the Jewish His- 
torical Society of Greater Washington, and 

(2) lease to such Society real property of 

the District of Columbia which he deter- 
mines is not then required for the needs of 
the District of Columbia. 
Any lease made under this Act shall be sub- 
ject to such terms and conditions as the Com- 
missioner may deem necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this Act and in the discretion 
of the Commissioner, may be made with or 
without monetary consideration. 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 12677 is to authorize the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia to 
acquire the city’s oldest synagogue build- 
ing, the synagogue of Adas Israel Con- 
gregation, and to lease it and real prop- 
erty of the District of Columbia to the 
Jewish Historical Society of Greater 
Washington. 

NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


The Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia does not have authority under 
existing law to enter into agreements for 
the preservation of historic buildings 
such as Adas Israel Synagogue. The au- 
thority to be granted by H.R. 12677 is 
sought because of vital Government in- 
terest in the property: the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Authority 
owns the building; and the District of 
Columbia has highway property which is 
a suitable site for its location. 

The Jewish Historical Society of 
Greater Washington desires to obtain a 
lease of the building and property on 
which it may be relocated, to move the 
synagogue and to restore it for use as 
a museum and as headquarters for the 
society. It has pledged itself to raising 
the required funds to match Federal 
grants for this purpose. 

Our committee recommends passage of 
this bill. It will provide for the preserva- 
tion of this outstanding landmark in the 
District of Columbia, enabling the Adas 
Israel Synagogue to remain in its original 
environment, a witness to Jewish begin- 
nings in the inner city. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I notice that 
this bill, H.R. 12677, is primarily to au- 
thorize the District of Columbia to ac- 
quire the city’s oldest synagogue build- 
ing and then lease it back to the Jewish 
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Historical Society, and it apparently is 
necessary that we, by this act, declare it 
an item of historical interest, or at least 
such a declaration would give weight to 
and support to it. 

I certainly have no objection to this 
procedure, but I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Michigan, who is spon- 
soring the bill and handling it on the 
floor, if there would be a cost to the 
U.S. taxpayer involved in so declaring 
this an item of historical interest, or 
any cost in any of the transfers between 
the Federal Government and the District 
of Columbia or the Jewish Historical 
Society, and particularly the Washing- 
ton Metropolitan Area Transit Authority 
which now owns the land and building? 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I will defer 
to the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
STEIGER) for some enlightenment on this. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Missouri has explained the purpose of 
the bill almost completely correctly, with 
one exception, and that is that the build- 
ing is already owned by the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Authority. It 
was acquired as a result of the acquisi- 
tion of certain rights-of-way for the 
Transit Authority. As the result of this 
ownership, the purpose of this bill is to 
permit the removal of this building and 
its lease to the Jewish Historical Society. 
If this bill is not passed, this building 
will simply be destroyed. 

So, there is no cost to either the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Federal Govern- 
ment—not at all—nor the Transit Au- 
thority itself, since it already has ac- 
quired the property. 

Mr. Speaker, I think in fairness to the 
gentleman I should point out the Jewish 
Historical Society is planning to apply to 
HUD for a grant, but this bill in no way 
requires acceptance of that grant or im- 
plies that HUD would make the grant. 

The Jewish Historical Society is re- 
sponsible for the complete restoration of 
the building, and they have indicated 
they will do so whether or not they are 
successful in obtaining the grant. 

To answer the gentleman’s question 
more briefly, there is no cost involved to 
the Federal Government in this transfer. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the response of the gentleman, and I 
appreciate the yielding by the gentle- 
man who is handling the bill so I could 
have this response. 

Mr. Speaker, I think my question has 
been answered. I presume the Jewish 
Historical Society could provide services 
in kind to match the $60,500 they expect 
to get from HUD if it is granted, but the 
gentleman has reassured us that does not 
imply or put a lien on HUD that such a 
grant will be made, and there is no way 
that the Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Authority in its dealing on this 
with the Jewish Historical Society or the 
District of Columbia or HUD could reap 
any unusual benefits above the fair mar- 
ket value for this piece of property. Is 
that a correct statement? 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 
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Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 12677 
is a bill worthy of note as it pays tribute 
to our Jewish brethren who came to the 
District of Columbia mainly from Ger- 
many after the revolution of 1848. They 
settled here and established their house 
of worship. It is this historical building 
which the bill before us would lease to 
the Jewish Historical Society. It will be 
used as a historical museum. 

When Congregation Adas Israel dedi- 
cated its building in 1876, President Ulys- 
ses S. Grant and his Cabinet attended the 
ceremonies. It is interesting to note that 
the brother of the first president of the 
congregation, B. J. Behrend, was the 
first Jewish graduate of my alma mater, 
Georgetown University, in 1867. 

The District of Columbia has been en- 
riched by the presence of this early 
colony of Jewish people and Adas Israel 
has made an important contribution, 
through its membership, to the culture, 
business, and professional life of this 
community. I urge that this bill be voted 
upon favorably. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONVEY DISTRICT PROPERTY TO 
THE WASHINGTON INTERNA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL, INC. 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 12720) to 
provide for the conveyance of certain 
real property of the District of Columbia 
to the Washington International School, 
Ine. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 12720 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia 
(hereafter in this Act referred to as the 
“Commissioner’’) shall convey to the Wash- 
ington International School, Incorporated 
(hereafter in this Act referred to as the 
“Corporation”), a nonprofit corporation in 
the District of Columbia, all the right, title, 
and interest of the District of Columbia in 
and to the real property in the District of 
Columbia described as lot 806 of square 1215 
and known as the Phillips School, upon pay- 
ment to the District of Columbia by or on 
behalf of the Corporation of the sum of 
$500,000. 

(b) The conveyance under subsection (a) 
of this section shall be subject to the condi- 
tion that the Corporation shall use such 
real property for educational purposes dur- 
ing the five-year period beginning on the 
date of such conveyance, and that in the 
event that at any time during such period it 
ceases to use such real property for such 
purposes, it shall notify the Commissioner in 
writing of such fact and all right, title, and 
interest in and to such real property shall, 
at the option of the Commissioner, revert to 
the District of Columbia, but only upon 
payment to the Corporation of $500,000 or, 
if greater, the fair market value of such real 
property (but not to exceed $600,000), deter- 
mined as of the date the Corporation notifies 
the Commissioner that the Corporation has 
ceased to use such real property for such 
purposes. The Commissioner may exercise 
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such option only during the one-year period 
beginning on the date such notice is received 
by the Commissioner. 

(c) During the five-year period beginning 
on the date of the conveyance under sub- 
section (a) of this section, or, if shorter, 
during such period as the Corporation holds 
title to the real property conveyed under 
such subsection, the District of Columbia 
may, under its power of eminent domain, 
acquire such real property from the Corpora- 
tion only upon payment to the Corporation 
of $500,000 or, if greater, the fair market 
value of such real property (but not to 
exceed $600,000), determined as of the date 
of acquisition by the District of Columbia. 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 12720 is to provide that the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia 
shall convey to the Washington Inter- 
national School, Inc., certain land and 
improvements owned by the District of 
Columbia and known as the Phillips 
School, which is located in Georgetown 
in Northwest Washington. The bill pro- 
vides that the conveyance of the prop- 
erty shall be subject to certain condi- 
tions and that the International School 
pay to the District the sum of $500,000. 


THE PHILLIPS SCHOOL PROPERTY 


The Phillips School is an elementary 
school structure which has not been used 
for 15 years for instruction purposes and 
has been surplus to any use for public 
education purposes for some time. The 
District of Columbia Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations di- 
rected the District of Columbia govern- 
ment to secure an appraisal on the Phil- 
lips School and to dispose of it for its 
reasonable market value. An appraisal 
study at the direction of the District of 
Columbia government set the value of 
the Phillips School property at $475,000. 

THE WASHINGTON INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 


The Washington International School 
is a private, nonprofit corporation and 
has been given tax-exempt status by the 
Internal Revenue Service. The school 
was established in January 1966. In May 
of that year the school was incorporated 
in the District of Columbia as a non- 
profit educational institution. The school 
has been in operation for 3 years and the 
enrollment in October 1968 was 130 chil- 
dren. The school in testimony before the 
committee advised that it expects to in- 
crease its enrollment in elementary-level 
schoolwork to something in excess of 200 
students. 

Bilingual instruction is provided for 
children from more than 40 countries. 
The school is open to children desiring 
the type of curriculum offered and who 
are able to pay the tuition of approxi- 
mately $825 for the full day sessions for 
the school year. 

At the present time the school is 
staffed with 27 teachers from 10 coun- 
tries and the school has been able to 
maintain a ratio of about one teacher for 
each seven children. Eighty percent of 
the families whose children attend the 
panos live within the District of Colum- 

ia. 
HEARINGS 

Committee hearings were held July 8, 
1969, on H.R. 11971 and H.R. 12092, 
identical bills, which are similar in pur- 
pose to the clean bill, H.R. 12720, which 
is favorably reported by your committee. 
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Your committee received testimony 
from the sponsors of the legislation from 
the associate director and the counsel for 
the Washington International School, 
Inc., and from the Assistant Corporation 
Counsel representing the government of 
the District of Columbia. No opposition 
to the bill was expressed. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, may I assume this bill 
requires no outlay on the part of the 
Federal Government—or does it? 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I will defer 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
who sponsored this bill, for a reply. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I can give the gentle- 
man the assurance that not only does 
it not involve any outlay, but it involves 
the receipt by the District Government 
of $500,000. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend to my colleagues the bill H.R. 
12720. I introduced a companion bill to 
this proposed legislation in its original 
form, and am pleased indeed to endorse 
the measure. 

The purpose of this bill is to authorize 
the Commissioner of the District of Co- 
lumbia to convey the old Phillips School 
property, located at 2735 Olive Street in 
Georgetown, to the Washington Inter- 
national School, Inc., a private educa- 
tional institution. The consideration for 
this sale is to be $500,000, which is some 
$25,000 higher than the appraised fair 
market value of the property. The bill 
provides also for a 5-year period dur- 
ing which the school, after acquiring the 
property, must use it for educational 
purposes. Should the International 
School terminate this use within the 5- 
year period, the District of Columbia will 
then be authorized to reacquire title to 
the property, for a consideration of at 
least $500,000 or, if greater, the fair mar- 
ket value of the property at that time, 
not to exceed $600,000. 

The Washington International School 
was founded in the District of Columbia 
in 1966, as a nonprofit corporation. The 
school is organized in the same tradition 
as the International School which was 
established in Geneva, Switzerland, in 
1924, and also the United Nations School 
which was founded in New York City in 
1947. The school offers a unique system 
of bilingual education for all students, 
with its regular academic curriculum be- 
ing taught half the day in English and 
half in either French or Spanish. The 
faculty includes instructors from many 
different countries, with a pupil-teacher 
ratio of less than 10 to 1. 

In the past school year, only the third 
year of its existence, the Washington In- 
ternational School had a total enroll- 
ment of some 135 children from all social, 
economic, religious, and national back- 
grounds. Approximately one-half of the 
students are American, and the rest come 
from more than 30 different countries. 
Many, of course, are children of embassy 
officials and international civil servants. 
These students presently range from 3 
to 12 years of age, but the school plans 
to expand its curriculum eventually to 
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include instruction from the preschool to 
the university entrance level. 

In addition to offering the advantages 
of its unique curriculum to the children 
of diplomats and other citizens of for- 
eign nations living in the District of 
Columbia, the Washington Interna- 
tional School is seeking also to enrich the 
educational and cultural backgrounds of 
underprivileged youngsters who reside in 
the District. To this end, the school has 
established a program of scholarships 
for inner-city children. They were able 
to offer two such scholarships during the 
past school year, and plan to increase 
this number to 10 by next September. 
Ultimately, the school plans to offer as 
many as 60 scholarships per year to these 
District of Columbia children. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a Ford Foundation grant to 
the school stipulates that a certain per- 
centage of its students be children from 
the inner city, on a scholarship basis. 

During its first 3 years of existence, 
this school has enjoyed a ready accept- 
ance in the Nation’s capital. At a public 
hearing on March 19 of this year, in 
connection with the school’s application 
for a special zoning exception to enable 
them to use the Phillips School property 
for their purpose, residents of the neigh- 
borhood volunteered testimony in sup- 
port of the school’s program and plans. 
The Georgetown Citizens Association, 
for example, unanimously voted their 
approval of the application. Also, the 
school has succeeded in obtaining sub- 
stantial sums of money in the form of 
grants from private foundations, in rec- 
ognition of the school’s outstanding ed- 
ucational program; and in fact this is 
the source from which they will obtain 
the necessary funds for the purchase of 
the Phillips School property. 

The main problem presently facing 
this fine institution is a dire need for ade- 
quate space and facilities in which the 
school may expand and fulfill its proper 
role. At present, classes are being held 
in the basement Sunday school rooms 
in three different churches. 

The Phillips Elementary School build- 
ing was used by the city for classroom 
purposes until 1955. For some years 
thereafter, it was used by the school 
system for administrative offices. Since 
the D.C. school administration has now 
been consolidated in a single new office 
building, however, the Phillips School 
has not been used at all, and hence has 
become excess to the city’s needs. The 
District of Columbia revenue proposals 
last year included a plan to sell this 
property, and to use the $500,000 sale 
price as a part of the city’s revenues for 
the coming fiscal year. 

This property, however, appears to be 
ideal as a location for the Washington 
International School. In addition to the 
classroom facilities, which the school 
plans to improve, the property includes 
about an acre of land which will afford 
sufficient space for playgrounds and 
parking facilities. The District of Colum- 
bia Department of Licenses and Inspec- 
tions has inspected the property and will 
approve its use by the school with no 
major repairs. And on June 5 of this year, 
the District Public Improvements Com- 
mittee of the National Capital Planning 
Commission recommended the sale of the 
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Phillips School property—noting in its 
recommendation that its use by the In- 
ternational School would be appropriate 
and compatible with the surrounding 
neighborhood. 

The authorization which this bill will 
provide for the conveyance of this prop- 
erty is vitally important, since without 
such legislative authority the District 
would be required to ask bids on the 
property, and hence would not be able 
to assure its future use as an educational 
institution by conveying it to the Inter- 
national School. The financial benefits 
which would accrue to the District 
through this sale, in addition to assur- 
ing the continued existence of a very fine 
and unique school which will be an asset 
to the city in many ways, are twofold. 
First, the $500,000 sale price, somewhat 
higher than the appraised fair market 
value of the property, will be a welcome 
addition to the city’s revenue, Second, 
inasmuch as it costs the District of Co- 
lumbia about $1,000 per year to educate 
each child in the public school system, 
each local pupil enrolled in the Inter- 
national School will represent a saving 
of $1,000 to the city for that school year. 
Hence, an annual saving of nearly $300,- 
000 will result. 

I feel strongly that the International 
School, offering its broad range of stu- 
dents a bilingual education of the finest 
quality, is filling a very important need 
in the Washington community. Certainly 
the Nation’s Capital, by reason of its 
strong international flavor, offers out- 
standing opportunities for such bilingual 
education. Further, it is my opinion that 
with the advantages which the Phillips 
School property will afford, this school 
will provide an invaluable opportunity 
for the residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia to participate in an enriching 
educational experience with the interna- 
tional community. The great public in- 
terest shown in this school, and its rapid 
growth during its brief period of exist- 
ence, is eloquent testimony to the need 
for and acceptance of an educational in- 
stitution of this character in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

For these reasons, I feel that the bill 
H.R. 12720 represents an opportunity for 
the Congress to perform a very real serv- 
ice to the District of Columbia, and I 
urge its passage, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
7 pc ia and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
concludes the work of our committee for 
District day. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
business for District day. 


HOOVER’S RUNDOWN ON REVOLU- 
TIONISTS IMPRESSIVE 


(Mr. DAVIS of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks, and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with pleasure that I invite the atten- 
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tion of the Members of the House to the 
following article from the Washington 
Evening Star, of July 11, 1969: 


Hoover’s RUNDOWN ON REVOLUTIONISTS 
IMPRESSIVE 


(By Richard Wilson) 


J. Edgar Hoover said so much in recent 
testimony before Congress, and so little of 
it was reported, that reviewing the scope of 
it in capsule form gives a bewildering pic- 
ture of a nation in dangerous turmoil. 

The average person sees, hears or reads of 
only that part of the turmoil currently in 
the news. Hoover is keeping track of a stag- 
gering array of revolutionists, of both the 
right and the left—incendiaries, spies, pro- 
vocateurs, and other militants who increase 
in numbers by the thousands years by year. 

How is one to judge these darkening 
shadows of violence and disruption? Not, 
surely, from the paranoic’s view of an en- 
circling conspiracy. Yet the totality and di- 
versity of the appeal to violence can cause 
the skeptical reader of Hoover's report to 
Congress to wonder where the limits of tol- 
erating insurrection lie. 

Few of Hoover's critics would deny he is a 
pretty good investigator. Too good, some 
think. In any event, he is increasingly busy 
with the appeal to violence. 

Here, in capsule form, are a few of his 
findings: 

Students for a Democratic Society, and 
the New Left have openly turned to violent 
plans and tactics. These range from all man- 
ner of violent demonstrations to the use of 
bombs and incendiary devices with the aim 
of creating an era of chaos which will de- 
stroy the present form of government, 

Funds to finance the New Left activities 
come from wealthy benefactors, several foun- 
dations, an organization of college professors, 
small donors in the $10-to-$50 range, those 
identified as either past or present members 
or sympathizers with the Communist party, 
student organizations, fund-raising drives. A 
“very prominent foundation” in New York 
City, Hoover reported, contributed more than 
$250,000. Other New Left donors included a 
Cleveland industrialist “who has long been 
a Soviet apologist,” a wealthy New York lec- 
turer and writer, the wife of a millionaire 
attorney in Chicago, a New England heiress. 

Five black power organizations advocate or 
practice various forms of insurrection: the 
Black Panther party, the Republic of New 
Africa, the Nation of Islam, the Revolution- 
ary Action Movement and the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee, the latter 
having developed recently into “a full-blown 
all-Negro revolutionary movement.” The 
past year, Hoover reported, has seen a pro- 
liferation of such organizations concerned 
with guerrilla warfare and terrorism. 

Hoover expresses suspicion without offer- 
ing very convincing evidence of foreign in- 
fluences, some arising from Cuba. Contrary 
to the general supposition that Castro’s Cuba 
has lost its revolutionary drive, Hoover re- 
ports the revolutionary movement there is 
going strong and is sparing no effort to ex- 
pand the Communist takeover to the rest of 
Latin America. Castro, says Hoover, is sup- 
plying men, materiel and logistical support 
to help overthrow existing regimes in Latin 
American countries. 

As for internal U.S. espionage and subver- 
sion, there is no letup on the part of Com- 
munist countries in their efforts to penetrate 
our national defense interests. Hoover reports 
that a defector has disclosed to him that 70 
percent to 80 percent of all personnel as- 
signed to Soviet diplomatic establishments 
work in the intelligence field. 

The Chinese, Hoover claims, are becoming 
a problem, He suggests that some of the 
300,000 Chinese residing here are susceptible 
to recruitment for espionage and propaganda 
work. He is bothered by 40,000 Hong Kong- 
based Chinese seamen, at least a few of whom 
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are believed to be serving as couriers. Thou- 
sands of them enter U.S. cities each year, and 
Hoover notes that over 700 Jumped ship in 
U.S. ports in 1968 to vanish into the nation’s 
Chinese communities. 

By contrast, Hoover finds the rightist ap- 
peal to violence rather puny. The Minutemen 
are down to about 500. Fourteen Klan-type 
organizations have about 8,500 members, 
with thousands of sympathizers. The Nazi 
party is beset by internal strife. It is evident 
that the effort to break up these groups is 
having some effect. Hoover is continuing to 
infiltrate the Klan at all levels. 

One wonders why, if the violent right can 
be so suppressed the violent left cannot be 
suppressed. The answer is not too hard to 
find. A vague, but real, social sanction pro- 
tects the violent left. People who find the 
Klan vulgar and repugnant beyond words can 
find moral, social and intellectual justifica- 
tion for causes of the bloody left. Thus 
the contributing college professors, heiresses, 
foundations, and the enthralled youth. 

But there should be no confusion on where 
the danger lies, It lies with the more numer- 
ous, better organized, more zealous, stronger- 
motivated violent left with its techniques of 
guerrilla warfare and terrorism, its neo- 
Marxist doctrines, and its heroes, Che and 
Mao. Even discounting Hoover’s alarming 
prospectus the problem is real and not much 
is being done about it except by Hoover, 


THE PRESIDENT URGED TO STATE 
HIS POSITION ON TAX LOOP- 
HOLES 


(Mr. REUSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks, and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, last Friday 
82 Democratic Congressmen joined in a 
letter to President Nixon urging him to 
state his position on plugging such loop- 
holes as the oil depletion allowance, tax- 
exempt State and local bonds, capital 
gains, special treatment for stock options, 
accelerated depreciation on speculative 
real estate, and payment of estate taxes 
by redemption of Government bonds at 
par. I include the text of the letter and 
the names of the signers in the RECORD 
at this point: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 11, 1969. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESDWENT: Your June 30 letter to 
Rep. Gerald Ford, read on the House floor 
during debate on the surtax bill, committed 
the Administration to “prompt and mean- 
ingful tax reform.” In our view. “meaningful 
tax reform” means plugging such loopholes 
as the oil depletion allowance, tax-exempt 
state and local bonds, capital gains, special 
treatment for stock options, accelerated de- 
preciation on speculative real estate, and the 
provision permitting payment of estate taxes 
by redempion of government bonds at par. 

The tax reform package you submitted to 
Congress on April 21 does not attempt to plug 
these loopholes. Nor are they dealt with in 
the reform package tentatively approved on 
May 27 by the Ways and Means Committee. 

Many Members voted against extending 
the surtax June 30 because they feared 
chances for meaningful, revenue-raising tax 
reform would fade rapidly with passage of 
the surtax extension. The extension bill, as 
a result, narrowly survived its first test in 
the House. Senate consideration is just be- 
ginning and there will, of course, be another 
vote in the House. 
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We urge you, therefore, to state your views 
and recommendations on the specific reve- 
nue-raising, loophole-plugging reforms listed 
above and all others that would correct 
abuses in our tax system. This kind of state- 
ment would make it clear to the interna- 
tional financial community that our country 
is serious about fighting inflation, Fully as 
important, it would let the average tax- 
payer know that the era of tax loopholes for 
the wealthy is drawing to a close and that 
the tax burden in the future will be shared 
fully by all. 

Sincerely, 

WILLIAM A. Barrett, JAMES HANLEY, 
Patsy Mink, JuLIAa B. HANSEN, B. F. 
Sisk, JOHN CONYERS, JOHN BLATNIK, 
RICHARD MCCARTHY, JOSEPH KARTH, 
EDWARD ROYBAL, FERNAND ST GERMAIN, 
RICHARD HANNA, CHARLES VANIK, 
Tsomas O'NEILL, CORNELIUS GALLA- 
GHER, PETER KYROS, ABNER MIKVA, JEF- 
FERY COHELAN, HUGH CAREY, ANDREW 
Jacoss, Jr. 

RICHARD FULTON, FLOYD HICKS, JOSEPH 
MINISH, CLEMENT ZABLOCKI, JOHN 
CULVER, TORBERT MACDONALD, JOSEPH 
Gaypos, ROMAN PucINSKI, FRANK 
THOMPSON, WILLIAM St. ONGE, JOSEPH 
Vicorrro, Gus YaTron, Don EDWARDS, 
ROBERT LEGGETT, WILLIAM RYAN, HEN- 
RY HELSTOSKI, KEN HECHLER, EDWARD 
KocH, RICHARD OTTINGER, ARNOLD OL- 
SEN, HENRY S. REUSS. 

Ray Mappen, Davio OBEY, BENJAMIN 
ROSENTHAL, JAMES O'Hara, WILLIAM 
MOORHEAD, FRANK Evans, DOMINICK 
DANIELS, CLARENCE LONG, JAMES 
SCHEUER, SHIRLEY CHISHOLM, LESTER 
Wourr, CHARLES WILSON, LEONARD 
FARBSTEIN, EDWARD BOLAND, SAMUEL 
FRIEDEL, WILLIAM FORD, THOMAS REES, 
LLOYD MEEDS, THADDEUS DULSKI, JOHN 
MCFALL. 

LEE HAMILTON, JOHN Moss, BERTRAM 
PODELL, JAMES HOWARD, LIONEL VAN 
DEERLIN, PETER RODINO, JEROME WAL- 
DIE, JONATHAN BINGHAM, ALLARD LOW- 
ENSTEIN, Mario Braccr, GEORGE E. 
BROWN, ROBERT TIERNAN, LUCIEN NED- 
zi, Ropert Nıx, Brock ApAMs, WIL- 
LIAM HATHAWAY, DONALD M. FRASER, 
SaM GIBBONS, Morris UDALL, JOHN 
BRADEMAS, EMILIO DADDARIO, 


RETAIL MEAT PRICES REFLECT SUP- 
PLY AND DEMAND SITUATION 


(Mr. POAGE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, many of 
our citizens are very noticeably and un- 
derstandably disturbed over the rapidly 
rising price of beef in our markets and 
grocery stores. Certainly I make no claim 
to any unique knowledge on this sub- 
ject, but feeling that I might have some 
little factual information on this sub- 
ject which is not generally available to 
all of our citizens, I felt that I should try 
to analyze this phenomenon, 

Today’s higher beef prices are the nat- 
ural consequence of consumer demand. 
interacting with a fixed, limited supply of 
cattle available for slaughter. 

The American public today is consum- 
ing record quantities of beef—both total 
and per capita consumption—at record 
prices. The primary reasons for this are 
general inflation and alltime record con- 
sumer buying power. 

As the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture begins hearings on general farm and 
food stamp legislation tomorrow, the 
question of assuring abundant meat sup- 
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plies for all Americans is of especial con- 
cern to those of us on the committee. 

In the long run only if we have a farm 
program which moves unneeded culti- 
vated acres from crop production into 
grass or forage, can we be very hopeful 
of any considerable increase in beef pro- 
duction. 

It has been estimated that we need to 
expand our cow herd by about a million 
per year, so long as our present buying 
capacity continues to increase at the 
present rate. Whether this can be done 
depends in a very large part on whether 
or not we have a farm program which 
will move substantial acreage from field 
crops to grass and forage, regardless of 
whether this shift is achieved by a soil 
bank or by a crop adjustment program. 

The beef industry is unique in that 
biological factors require producers to 
have nearly 3 years’ leadtime in which to 
adjust their production. The gestation 
period for cattle is 9 months. After a 
calf is born it must be fed for nearly 2 
years before it is mature enough for 
slaughter. In other words, the number 
of cattle which are available for con- 
sumption today was irrevocably fixed 
nearly 3 years ago. 

While it is true that the number of 
cattle available for slaughter today was 
determined 3 years ago, the beef pro- 
ducer does have some leeway as to how 
large he will permit an individual ani- 
mal to grow before it is sold for slaugh- 
ter. The usual market weight for a steer 
is around 1,050 pounds, but this figure 
can run as high as 1,200 pounds or more. 
Years ago it was common to slaughter 
4-year-old steers. 

If the price of cattle is high and a 
producer feels confident it will remain 
high, he may elect to hold his livestock 
back from slaughter for a short while 
and market it later at higher weights. 
But since the producer's marginal cost of 
gain goes up tremendously as the animal 
grows heavier, his confidence in contin- 
ued high prices is critical to his decision 
to increase beef production in this 
manner. 

Barring a sudden decline in wages and 
employment, consumer demand for meat 
likely will continue to be very strong, but 
meat production can be only moderately 
larger than a year ago. This situation is 
likely since unemployment rates are ex- 
pected to remain relatively low, con- 
sumer incomes are expected to rise fur- 
ther, and population will continue up- 
ward. Consumer demand for meat, how- 
ever, may be tempered somewhat in the 
fall if the measures recently undertaken 
to dampen the general rise in prices are 
effective in reducing inflationary pres- 
sures. But even then, a sharp decline in 
consumers’ willingness and ability to buy 
meat does not seem likely, unless house- 
wives should get the idea that producers 
were charging them unfair prices. So 
long as producers are getting less than 
they were 18 years ago, which is the case, 
it seems that no such charge could be 
made unless the facts are misrepresented 
or suppressed. 

Any such consumers’ revolt would be 
most disastrous to both producers and 
consumers, because it would utterly de- 
stroy the confidence which cattle breed- 
ers must have in a profitable future mar- 
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ket if they are to make the investment 
and take the risks incident to enlarging 
our present inadequate breeding herds. 

On the supply side, the recent reduc- 
tion in meat production compared with 
a year ago likely will be reversed later on. 
There are more cattle on feed than last 
year. Thus, beef production in coming 
months likely will run moderately larger 
than in the same months of 1968. All of 
the increase in beef production is ex- 
pected to be high quality fed beef, and 
production of lower quality cow beef and 
other nonfed beef likely will be smaller 
than last summer and fall. In the long 
run, increases in meat production prob- 
ably will outpace increases in population, 
only if we increase the Nation’s cow 
herd, and as explained, this cannot be 
very effective for at least 3 years. 

Indeed, as we divert heifers from 
Slaughter to breeding, we will tend, at 
least temporarily, to reduce the amount 
of beef coming on the market. 

In general, retail prices of most goods 
and services have been rising for many 
years. Retail food prices rose during the 
early 1960’s but lagged behind prices of 
nonfood items while the farm price of 
many farm products actually dropped. 
Meat prices, however, changed very little 
from 1958 to 1964. During this period, 
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meat prices, both live and dressed, lagged 
far behind prices of other foods as well 
as prices of nonfoods. Since 1964, how- 
ever, meat prices have also risen. 

Increases in food prices, including 
meat prices, however, have not kept pace 
with rises in consumer incomes. For ex- 
ample, per capita disposable income in 
1968 was about 59 percent higher than in 
1957-59. Food prices during this period 
were up only about 19 percent; meat 
prices in 1968 averaged only about 16 
percent higher. The price of dressed meat 
like most food costs is more a reflection 
of the cost of marketing than the cost 
of the food itself. The marketing cost of 
getting a choice steer from the ranch to 
the consumer is up 15 percent in the last 
8 years. Labor costs alone in the food 
processing and distributing industries 
have increased more than 45 percent 
when compared to the 1957-59 averages. 

Prices of food, at this time amounting 
to only 17 percent of the take-home 
wages, have run far below the increased 
cost of all items and services as measured 
by the consumer price index. The fol- 
lowing table indicates that the increase 
in the cost of rents, homes, medical care, 
entertainment, transportation and other 
items has increased more than twice as 
fast as retail food prices: 


RETAIL PRICES, APRIL 1969 WITH COMPARISONS 


Consumer Price Index (1957-59 =100)! 


April 1969 change from— 


Item 


1947-49 
1947-49 April 1968 April 1966 average 


April 
1 average percent percent 
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Consumer prices: All items. 
Food at home. 
Cereals and bakery products. 
Meats, poultry, and fish... 
Dairy products. 
Fruits and vegetables. 
Other foods 
Food away from home... 
Housing 


Home ownership. - 
Fuel, oil, and coal. 
Gas and electricity. _ 
Furnishings and operations. 
Appare! and upkeep: 
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Women’s and girls’ 


Transportation: 
Private 
Public 

Health and recreation: 
Medical care 


Reading and recreation... 
Other goods and services 
U.S. average retail meat prices, cents per pound: 
Round steak. iw axel ESA 
Rib roast___. 
Chuck roast. 
Hamburger.. 
Veal cutlets 
Pork chops. . 
Ham, whole. 
Bacon, sliced 
Frankfurters. 
Chicken, fryers 
Consumer incomes: 
Weekly wage rates 
Per capita disposable income 
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1 Consumer Price index. 
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all. 
2 Not available. 
4 ist quarter. 


A smaller portion of the family budget 
is spent for food in the United States 
than at any time in history or in any 
major country of the world. Just 10 
years ago, 20.9 percent of the disposable 
personal income was spent for food. In 
1968, food took only 17.2 percent of 
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take-home pay. And in spite of rising 
prices, the percentage of disposable per- 
sonal income spent for food has con- 
tinued at this low level so far in 1969. 
Retail meat prices have, it is true, risen 
sharply. Dressed beef prices are the 
highest on record. The price rise is, as 
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has been pointed out, basically due to 
unusually strong consumer demand for 
meat and inflationary pressures on the 
general economy that have more than 
offset moderate increases in supplies of 
red meats. So far this year, meat pro- 
duction has increased enough to a little 
more than offset population increases, so 
per capita supplies of meat have been 
slightly larger than the record supplies 
last year. The average consumer, there- 
fore, has been eating as much meat as 
last year even though prices are up. 

The consumer is getting a much bet- 
ter beef product today than in years 
past. Over two-thirds of today’s beef has 
spent time in a feedlot, compared to 
only 40 percent a few short years ago. 
This results in increased tenderness, 
flavor and desirability. Even the cutting 
and merchandising techniques give to- 
day’s modern housewife more meat for 
the table. With new trimming and pack- 
aging changes, there is less waste and 
more actual edible meat per pound pur- 
chased than ever before. This, of course, 
adds to the cost. Of such cuts of beef, 
6.50 percent of the carcass is used for 
porterhouse steak, 6.75 percent for sir- 
loin steak, 6.40 percent for rib roast, 7.20 
percent for chuck steak, 3.35 percent for 
top round, and 4.50 percent for ground 
meat, leaving just about two-thirds of 
relatively low value. 

Livestock and meat prices have risen 
even though the quantity of meat avail- 
able for consumption has been slightly 
larger than a year ago. Red meat output 
was up 3 percent during January to 
April, including 2 percent more beef, 4 
percent more pork, but considerably less 
veal and lamb. In addition, poultry 
production was up 6 percent during the 
first 4 months of this year, and imports 
of red meat have been larger than a year 
ago. The meat supply situation changed 
somewhat during May, however, when 
both beef and pork production supplies 
were smaller than in May 1968. As sup- 
plies this spring began to run below 
year-earlier levels and demand con- 
tinued unusually strong, livestock and 
meat prices rose sharply. The demand 
has been extremely strong in recent 
months because of unusually low unem- 
ployment rates and rapid increases in 
consumer incomes. 

Recently the United Press Interna- 
tional made a nationwide report on 
meat prices. Because of the comprehen- 
sive aspect of this survey, it is made a 
part of this statement for it indicates 
the diverse impact of conditions on local 
prices. 

The article, published in the New York 
Times, June 15, 1969, follows: 

Meat Prices RISE Across COUNTRY—BUT 
SAMPLE SHOWS GAINS Have Not BEEN 
UNIFORM 
Cuicaco, June 14.—Meat prices are rising 

all across the country. But in some cities they 

are markedly higher than in others. 

A United Press International spot check of 
supermarkets in 13 cities on June 5 showed 
that the price of sirloin steak (bone in) 
ranged from $1.08 a pound in Albuquerque, 
N.M., to $1.59 a pound in Detroit and Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

The survey came at a time when the De- 
partment of Agriculture said the meat bill 
for the first quarter of 1969 had risen by 3.7 
per cent from a year earlier. And department 
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economists declined to say when, or whether, 
prices would start to come down. 

A sampling of 16 stores checked coast to 
coast revealed that sirloin averaged roughly 
$1.45 a pound at meat counters, which chuck 
averages 87 cents a pound, leg of lamb $1.13, 
pork chops $1.24, lamb chops $1.82 and rib 
roast, $1.22. 


LOW IN ALBUQUERQUE 


The Albuquerque Safeway charged, per 
pound, 68 cents for ground chuck, 98 cents 
for oven-ready leg of lamb, $1.04 for pork 
chops, $1.49 for lamb shops and 98 cents for 
rib roast. 

In Birmingham ground chuck was priced 
at 95 cents a pound, leg of lamb $1.29, pork 
chops, $1.19, lamb chops, $2.29 and rib roast, 
$1.29. 

First National Stores in Portland, Me. 
charged $1.48 for sirloin, 89 cents for ground 
chuck, 99 cents for leg of lamb, $1.19 for 
pork chops, $1.89 for lamb chops and $1.29 
for rib roast. 
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Supermarkets in Dallas came closest to the 
national average with their meat prices. Dal- 
las stores were charging $1.44 for sirloin, 83 
cents for ground chuck, $1.19 for leg of lamb, 
$1.22 for pork chops, $1.64 for lamb chops and 
$1.09 for rib roast. 

On the average, shoppers in Los Angeles 
paid less for beef products than did those in 
San Francisco. San Francisco housewives got 
a break, however, on lamb prices. 

* : > $ . 

A sampling of six Middle Western area 
stores showed that shoppers in Des Moines, 
Iowa, paid about the same for meat products 
as the shoppers in Detroit. 

s + . * > 

At First National Stores in Providence, R.I., 
rib roast was $1.46 while other prices were 
comparable to the national average. 

. . . . > 

Following is a comparison of retail prices 
in 13 major cities reported as of Thursday, 
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U.S. IMPORTS OF MEAT AND MEATS SUBJECT TO U.S. IMPORT QUOTA RESTRICTIONS 
{Thousands of pounds, 


Average, 1965-67 


January- 


Item April 


Meat (carcass weight equivalent): 


Beef and veal. 313, = 


214,931 


1968 


January- 
April 


1969 


January- 


Year April Year 


433, 604 476,314 
141,947 416, 099 133, 479 
22, 896 


4, , 
630,671 
836 


1, 157, 896 
368, 952 
13, 224 
1,636, 643 
777,500 


’ 3 


1 Includes fresh and frozen beef, veal, mutton and goat on a product weight basis, 


2 USDA estimate. 


CHOICE STEERS AT CHICAGO AND COMPOSITE RETAIL PRICE 
OF BEEF 


Choice steers Beef, retail 
(cents per 


pound) 
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1 Live weight. Average beef animal dresses out at approxi- 
mately 62 percent of live weight. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Cattle prices in early January were 
around $29 per 100 pounds—choice grade 
steers at Chicago. Since then, cattle 


prices have risen and in recent weeks 
have been averaging $34 to $35 per 100 
pounds, about $7 higher than a year 
earlier. Hog prices are currently about $5 
higher than they were at the turn of the 
year and a year earlier. In 1951 the price 
of choice live steers was 35.96 cents per 
pound—liveweight—in Chicago. This was 
2.11 cents per pound higher than it was 
in May 1969. On the other hand the retail 
price of beef in the same market was 92.7 
cents per pound, or 4% cents higher this 
year than in 1951. That is in 18 years the 
price of live animals had gone down and 
the price of the commodity in the retail 
store had gone up. In this respect the 
price of beef but reflects a number of 
farm commodities. 

Beef production reached an alltime 
high of 20.9 billion pounds in 1968, and 
pork production also increased. Imports 
of beef and veal totaled 1,518 million 
pounds and were equal to 7 percent of 
U.S. beef and veal production. Pork im- 
ports also were larger. These increases 
more than offset moderate reductions in 
U.S. lamb and veal production and pro- 
vided in record large volume of meat for 
consumption, both in total and per 
capita. 
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Imports of red meat early this year 
were down sharply because of the dock 
strike in most eastern and gulf ports. 
However, in March and April imports 
were again considerably larger than a 
year earlier. On balance, red meat im- 
ports were 3 percent larger than a year 
earlier during the first 4 months of 
1969—beef and veal imports were nearly 
10 percent larger, but pork imports were 
down 6 percent. Imports of meat sub- 
ject to quota have been up about 8 per- 
cent so far this year. 


MINERAL DEPLETION ALLOWANCES 


(Mr. ROBERTS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said about a reduction in mineral 
depletion allowances, particularly oil. I 
believe someone should say something 
about the reason for depletion allow- 
ances. 

In recent months the petroleum in- 
dustry in the United States has been in 
the political spotlight to an excessive de- 
gree. Emotion is running high and this 
important industry has become a “sym- 
bol” beyond sober reason or equitable 
balance. 

For the Recorp the following facts 
should be carefully weighed by each 
Member of this Congress. 

During the past decade the mandatory 
oil import control program has been ad- 
ministered so that imports of foreign oil, 
other than residual fuel oil to be used 
as fuel, has remained at, or below, 12.2 
percent of the estimated average daily 
oil production from domestic reserves lo- 
cated in districts I to IV. 

The effective restriction on the im- 
portation of foreign oil has helped ac- 
complish the national security result in- 
tended by proclamation No. 3279, as 
amended. 

The domestic petroleum industry and 
the petroleum self-sufficiency of the 
United States have benefited meaning- 
fully from the oil import control pro- 
gram. 

In spite of the national security bene- 
fit given by the program, however, the 
petroleum industry in the United States 
has experienced progressive deterioration 
in its ability to find and develop new 
domestic oil reserves to replace those be- 
ing consumed at greater and greater 
rates. 

The domestic reserves to production 
ratio for natural gas has declined to 
about 15 to 1 at the end of 1968. The first 
consumer evidence of the rapidly de- 
clining availability of natural gas will be 
felt this coming winter by industrial gas 
consumers on the east coast. The follow- 
ing winter, and the winters after, will 
experience progressively tighter natural 
gas supply conditions. 

The number of years of supply of all 
oils in the United States from domestic 
reserves has decreased to 8.4 years at the 
start of 1969. 

Petroleum now supplies almost three- 
fourths of the Nation's energy require- 
ments. The demand for energy from all 
sources is insatiable and is increasing 
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dramatically. If this Nation is to remain 
independent, it must be self-sufficient in 
its energy supplies. 

All energy sources—coal, uranium, 
shale oil, tar sands, as well as petrole- 
um—should receive increased attention 
by Government and by industry. Un- 
biased concern should be evidenced for 
the present and future availability of 
energy reserves by producers, processors, 
transporters and consumers alike. 

Competent authority reveals that the 
U.S. reserves of uranium ore available at 
today’s price and technology are about 
one-fourth of the requirements for fa- 
cilities in use, under construction, or 
planned to be installed by 1980. 

U.S. reserves of shale oil in the West- 
ern States have been said to total 2 
trillion barrels or more, however, under 
existing economic and operating condi- 
tions not one barrel of shale oil is avail- 
able to any consumer in the United 
States. 

Mineable reserves of coal in the 
United States have been stated as being 
over 800 billion tons, or sufficient for 
several hundred years at today’s rates 
of consumption. Actually, the “commer- 
cial” quantities of coal available under 
existing economic and operating condi- 
tions are only 2 to 3 percent of the total 
quantity available if economics is ig- 
nored. 

It is, therefore, apparent that our 
available domestic energy supplies from 
all sources has reached a dangerously low 
level. Of all of our sources, petroleum, 
shale oil, uranium, and coal, petroleum 
is the most abundant due, I feel, to the 
tax laws under which this industry has 
operated for so many years. 

Much has been said and written about 
tax reform that would include reduc- 
ing the depletion allowance and modi- 
fying other tax laws that now apply to 
petroleum. 

In my judgment, this country cannot 
afford the luxury of embarking upon a 
program of “tax reform for the sake of 
reform,” particularly one that will re- 
sult in our early dependence upon the 
Middle East and North Africa for our 
petroleum supplies. 

Fortunately, petroleum is only one of 
several sources of energy for the people 
of this Nation. I, therefore, urge that the 
investigation of the oil import control 
program being conducted by the Cabinet 
task force under the chairmanship of 
the Secretary of Labor, George P. Shultz, 
be enlarged to include all other sources 
of energy such as coal, shale oil, uranium, 
and tar sands. 


The President of the United States, 


and Presidents before President Nixon, 
have consistently and stanchly defended 
the fundamental assumption and cen- 
tral theme that a worldwide American 
presence is necessary for global stability, 
and peace flows not from weakness but 
from strength—this theme has been 
basic to the U.S. foreign and military 
policy for decades. 

Energy is strength. This Nation can, 
this Nation must, remain completely 
self-sufficient in its energy supplies. 

I, therefore, urge the governments of 
the States and the Federal Government 
to conduct a critical assessment of the 
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Nation’s present and future energy needs, 
and availability from all sources and 
to effect laws and regulations that will 
stimulate the exploration for and the 
development of energy supplies adequate 
to insure the continued energy self- 
sufficiency of the United States. 


PAYMENT LIMIT POSES QUESTION 
OF LEGALITY 


(Mr, FINDLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, until the 
appropriation bill disagreement between 
the House and Senate over the $20,000 
limit on individual payments to farmer 
is resolved, the Secretary of Agriculture 
cannot legally spend funds to formulate 
1970 crop programs unless they provide 
a $20,000 limit. 

This has special importance because 
the 1970 wheat program already is about 
a month behind schedule. 

So far, conferees on the appropriation 
bill have not been named, 

Last Friday I sent the following tele- 
gram to Agriculture Secretary Hardin, 
explaining the problem: 

The provisions of H.J. Res. 790. passed by 
the House of Representatives on June 30 and 
subsequently by the Senate and signed by 
the President, provides authority for de- 
partments and agencies of government to 
continue operations pending final approval 
of appropriation bills. Careful reading of 
Section 101 raises serious questions to the 
legality of any expenditures being made at 
this time by the Department of Agriculture 
or the Commodity Credit Corporation for the 
formulation of programs for the 1970 crop 
year which fail to establish a $20,000 ceiling 
on aggregate payments under wheat, cotton 
and feed grains programs to any individual 
farmer. I call this to your attention with spe- 
cial urgency, because your staff may well be 
in the process of formulating the 1970 wheat 
program, and perhaps the 1970 programs for 
cotton and feed grains as well. 

The section clearly requires that the House 
version of the agriculture appropriation act 
for fiscal 1970 be followed. It further directs 
that, as between House and Senate versions 
the more restrictive authority be followed. 

The language of Section 101-a-4 would 
not set aside this requirement, because the 
$20,000 limitation derives from a single ap- 
propriation, a single fund and a single 
authority. 

Until disagreements between the House 
and Senate versions of the money bill are 
resolved, it would therefore seem illegal to 
spend funds during fiscal 1970 to formulate 
these programs unless subject to the $20,000 
limit. 


THE STANDARD METROPOLITAN 
STATISTICAL AREA THREE FOR- 
GOTTEN STATES 


(Mr. WOLD asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WOLD. Mr. Speaker, there are 
only three States in the Union which 
have not a single standard metropolitan 
statistical area within their boundaries. 
My own State of Wyoming is one—the 
others are Alaska and Vermont. 

I today introduce a resolution which 
would declare it to be the sense of the 
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House of Representatives that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget establish at least one 
SMSA in any State which at present has 
none. 

This matter was also submitted in the 
last Congress. 

One of the major purposes of the 
SMSA concept is to promote commerce 
among the several States, to facilitate 
the movement of people, goods, and in- 
dustries from one part of the Nation to 
another. 

In the words of the Bureau of the 
Budget: 

Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
definitions are used in presenting data from 
the censuses of business, manufacturers, and 
mineral industries; the census of population 
and housing; and the census of governments; 
in presenting current economic and social 
data; and in analysis of local area problems. 
And, the data are used in many market 
analyses. 


The utility of the SMSA figures is 
readily apparent. Industries which are 
relocating look first to reliable standard- 
ized statistics in their quest for the right 
spot. At a time when the urban centers 
of the country have become so crowded 
with people and their arteries of traffic 
that to live there is neither pleasant nor 
easy, it behooves us to encourage the de- 
velopment of outlying portions of this 
vast country. While the industries con- 
centrated in the great metropolitan com- 
plexes overload the air and water of 
those areas with pollutants, it makes 
little sense to continue policies which 
have the practical effect of channeling 
yet more factories into the same places. 

The Bureau of the Budget feels that 
to make exceptions to the criteria which 
they have arbitrarily established for the 
purpose of defining SMSA’s would jeop- 
ardize the entire system. The Bureau 
states that the uniformity and consist- 
ency of the data would be lost were 
Wyoming, Vermont, and Alaska to be 
included. This resolution does not ask 
for the reduction of standards across 
the board; it only requests equal treat- 
ment for all of the States. 

Although the minimum requirement 
for SMSA is a population of 50,000, there 
appears to be no upper limit. Thus a 
State which has only a few SMSA’s can 
easily have data available for the vast 
majority of the State’s population. 
Where there is no SMSA, the entire 
State is bypassed. Small communities 
near a vast metropolis can be included, 
but an entire State whose cities fall be- 
low the 50,000 mark by however small a 
margin must be excluded. Among the 
regions in this plight is the largest State 
in the Union. 

Each of the three States ignored by the 
Bureau of the Budget contains a city of 
which the population was at least 40,000 
in 1960 and is certainly substantially 
greater some 9 years later. We are not 
dealing with areas consisting solely of vil- 
lages and farms, but having substantial 
commerce and, what is more, the poten- 
tial for vast increases in that commerce— 
increases which are in part constrained 
by the lack of information made avail- 
able to the Nation’s industries. 

In Wyoming alone there are two strong 
candidates for centers of SMSA’s. Casper 
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is centrally located and is known as the 
“oil capital of the Rockies.” Cheyenne 
is the capital city and, although it does 
not have Casper’s central location, is a 
vital area for commerce, business, indus- 
try, and, of course, the government of the 
Equality State. Casper had an estimated 
population of 42,500 in 1965 and Chey- 
enne had reached 50,000. It seems that 
the Bureau need have little concern 
for the effect on their guidelines and 
since some of the SMSA’s have popula- 
tions of more than double the 50,000 fig- 
ure, it appears that uniformity was not 
too serious a consideration in any event. 

I am hopeful that Congress will act 
quickly and affirmatively on this resolu- 
tion in order that the advantages of hav- 
ing a standard metropolitan statistical 
area within State boundaries might no 
longer be denied to Wyoming, Vermont, 
and Alaska. 


FOOD PROGRAM REORGANIZATION 


(Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to take this opportunity to 
commend the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Hardin, on announcing today the 
formation of the Food and Nutrition 
Service in USDA. This new agency is be- 
ing established in accordance with a di- 
rective from President Nixon. The Food 
and Nutrition Service will be charged 
with the responsibility of administering 
Federal food programs. In his May 6 mes- 
sage to Congress on Hunger, President 
Nixon said: 

Presently the food programs are operated 
in conjunction with numerous other unre- 
lated programs. The creation of a new agen- 
cy will permit greater specialization and con- 
centration on the effective administration of 
the food programs. 


Mr. Speaker, there is considerable evi- 
dence that our present food programs are 
woefully inadequate. We are currently 
reaching about 7 million Americans ei- 
ther through the commodity distribution 
program or the food stamp program. The 
meager statistical information which we 
do have indicates that there are about 
15 million Americans in need of food as- 
sistance. We also know that those who 
are being reached are not being properly 
served. Many have testified before vari- 
ous congressional investigative commit- 
tees that the needy often have to travel 
for miles to purchase food stamps, that 
they have to wait in line for hours to be 
certified, and that the eligibility require- 
ments are unrealistic in terms of their 
needs. We have learned to our dismay 
that in this land of plenty there is still 
plenty of hunger and malnutrition. 

All of these facts prompted the ad- 
ministration to take a hard look at this 
problem with a view to completely over- 
hauling our Federal food assistance pro- 
grams. This is precisely what President 
Nixon called for in his May 6 message to 
Congress. In the President’s words: 

That hunger and malnutrition should 
persist in a land such as ours is embarrass- 
ing and intolerable, 
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He went on to say that more is at 
stake than the welfare of millions of 
Americans who need food assistance; in 
his words: 


Something very like the honor of Ameri- 
can democracy is at issue, 


In discussing the administration’s new 
food program, the July issue of the At- 
lantic Monthly editorialized as follows: 

Nixon Officials are quite justified in their 
claims that the proposals—$270 million more 
for food stamps in the fiscal year ending next 
June 30, growing to a full $1 billion more 
in the following year—represent the most 
comprehensive program for providing food 
assistance that has ever been put forward by 
a President. 


The President deserves our praise and 
support in his commitment to the prob- 
lem of hunger in America. I am hopeful 
that this Congress will speedily imple- 
ment the administration’s proposals for 
expanding and improving our Federal 
food assistance efforts. 

Secretary Hardin’s announcement to- 
day of the creation of the Food and Nu- 
trition Service under Executive reorga- 
nization authority is an important first 
step in putting these programs on the 
right track and in eradicating the awful 
blemish of hunger and malnutrition 
from the face of America. 


OUR FOREFATHERS WERE DEEPLY 
RELIGIOUS 


(Mr. CARTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, in our 
Fourth of July celebration we should 
have thanked God that our forefathers 
were so deeply religious. Some of them 
could have made a name for themselves 
in the pulpit as well as in affairs of state. 

For example, Washington wrote: 

I am sure that there was never a people 
who had more reason to acknowledge a di- 
vine interposition in their affairs than those 
of the United States. 


John Adams wrote: 

I have been a churchgoing animal for 76 
years, from the cradle. 

Franklin wrote: 


I believe in one God, Creator of the unl- 
verse. 


And it was he who moved “that hence- 
forth prayers imploring the assistance of 
Heaven be held in this Assembly every 
morning.” 

Congress continues the practice to this 
day. Jefferson, during his trying days as 
President, began a writing, “The Life and 
Morals of Jesus of Nazareth.” It was later 
translated into three languages. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, just before his duel with 
Aaron Burr, wrote his wife: 

The consolation of religion, my beloved, can 
alone support you; and these you have a right 
to enjoy. Fly to the bosom of God and be 
comforted. 


This sort of man founded our Nation 
with faith. They differed in their reli- 
gious beliefs but they all agreed the re- 
ligion of every man must be left to the 
conviction and conscience of every man. 
This is our heritage. Let us give thanks 
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at the “Faith of Our Fathers, Living 
Still.” 

Since our forefathers, who founded 
this Nation believed so strongly in God, 
and since this Congress starts every ses- 
sion with prayer, it seems entirely fitting 
that prayers should be offered in the 
schools of our country. A step in this di- 
rection has been made by those of us who 
have introduced a resolution for a consti- 
tutional amendment which would permit 
nondenominational prayers in our 
schools. 

I know the majority of this House sup- 
ports such a resolution. I am confident 
the people of the United States support 
such a resolution and a constitutional 
amendment. At last we are on the right 
track, and if we persist, stanchly and 
steadfastly, prayers will again be heard 
in our schools throughout the land. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INCREASE 


(Mr. HANNA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, we are pres- 
ently witnessing a gradual but, nonethe- 
less, disturbing increase in the rate of 
unemployment. I would be less than can- 
did were I to fail to point out that the 
medicine I prescribe today for our econ- 
omy may serve to give a degree of stim- 
ulus to this trend. It seems fair to say that 
both the administration for their inac- 
tion and the Congress—should it follow 
the course of action which I posit— 
would be purchasing disinflation at the 
price of increased unemployment in the 
private sector. Note that I add the ca- 
veat, “the private” sector. I do this be- 
cause I wish to draw attention to the 
fact that where employment declines in 
the private sector as a consequence of 
steps to ameliorate inflation there must 
be a proportionate response in the public 
sector to compensate for the reduction 
in private employment. By this I mean to 
suggest that the Federal Government 
must be prepared to assume an increas- 
ing responsibility as a residual employer 
in our economy. In the weeks to come 
I shall introduce legislation which would 
initiate a program of Federal conserva- 
tion to be implemented through the 
employment of presently unemployed 
youths in addition to this program, it is 
my intention to continue to encourage 
Federal efforts in the field of manpower 
development and training to the end that 
each individual shall be given an oppor- 
tunity to play a full productive role in the 
American economic life. 


HERBLOCK DENIED RUSSIAN VISA 


(Mr. RIEGLE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, I notice in 
the morning paper today the Russians 
have seen fit to deny a travel visa to 
political cartoonist Herblock who is a 
cartoonist for the Washington Post. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is significant 
that this action has been taken because 
the Russians like to posture themselves 
as a society that has a degree of open- 
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ness and a degree of freedom, when, in 
fact, the people who represent our press 
establishment in this country are being 
denied visas to travel in that country. 

I think this is disturbing and distress- 
ing. 

I would hope that those Russians who 
are stationed in this country and who 
read our CONGRESSIONAL Recorp will 
know that I, for one, am concerned 
about this and distressed by it and that 
I hope they will rethink this policy of 
preventing American citizens from trav- 
eling freely in that country. 

If relations between the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. are to improve, a useful 
step would be to allow the unrestricted 
exchange of members of press establish- 
ments of both countries. 

One can only conclude that the denial 
of Mr. Herblock’s visa is a form of 
political punishment—and if such pun- 
ishment is meted out to foreign journal- 
ists, one must worry about the enormous 
pressure thoughtful members of Soviet 
press must endure. 

Mr. Block has written a letter to Mr. 
Brezhnev which I believe ought to be 
included in the Recor. The text follows: 

A LETTER FROM HERBLOCK TO BREZHNEV 


Dear Mr. BREZHNEV: Earlier this year I 
signed up for a guided group tour which in- 
cluded travel to Russia, and filled out appli- 
cations for the necessary visas. Some time 
later the tour agent said that everything was 
in order for everyone, except for my Russian 
visa, and that this was under consideration 
in Moscow. 

Well, I hadn’t realized that I was regarded 
as such a hot item over there. It was a little 
flattering to think of your government sit- 
ting around for five weeks or so debating 
whether it could take the risk of admitting 
me. But as the time narrowed down to little 
over a week before departure, I got to think- 
ing about packing and all. 

I have some trouble figuring what to toss 
into a bag just for an overnight trip to New 
York, where nobody tells you that you ought 
to take along things like soap and toilet 
paper and a sink stopper. 

So I was interested and even somewhat re- 
lieved to learn before take-off time that your 
government had finally reached a decision on 
the matter of my impending trip, and had 
cabled that my application for a visa was 
denied. 

I couldn’t help wondering, though, why 
the Soviet Government should have such 
qualms about the prospect of a visit by me. 
True, your government has complained about 
some of my cartoons on your regime, and this 
was cited by an embassy official when a friend 
in Congress had called to inquire about the 
status of my visa application. 

But I really hadn’t been planning to draw, 
print and distribute cartoons in Russia. You 
wouldn't believe it but it takes me a day to 
do a cartoon right here at home, And on an 
Intourist schedule designed to keep the 
visitor fully occupied, there would hardly 
have been time for anything but an occa- 
sional rest period and a spoonful of pare- 
goric. 

One cartoon that your government had 
particularly objected to had to do with the 
pains you took in keeping Russian writers 
and artists under control—a kind of domestic 
trouble spot, as I saw it. So perhaps your offi- 
cials feared that I was going to foregather 
with some of your most talented and out- 
spoken creative people. But if your aides had 
only looked at the agency's travel schedule, 
they would have found that Siberia wasn’t 
included in my tour at all. 

I thought I'd just stick with the group 
plan, which included some museums, the 
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tomb of Lenin and some approved recent 
Russian art, which seems to be equally safe 
and well-preserved. Little did I realize that 
your government would regard my scheduled 
week and a half in Russia as Ten Days That 
Shook the Kremlin. 

I'm kind of sorry to have been the cause 
of sọ much concern, At a time when the 
news from Russia tells of border conflicts 
with China, which has nuclear weapons, I 
didn’t feel right about the Russian govern- 
ment having to do all that worrying about 
one American cartoonist armed with nothing 
but a pencil, a notebook and a tour schedule. 

You fellows already have problems enough 
with other people—like Russians. 

Well, your decision against my taking part 
in that museum tour ought to ease your bur- 
dens a little. I noticed that as soon as the 
Soviet Government resolved its problem 
about me, Mr. Gromyko got right to work 
with a speech on improving American rela- 
tions, which I've long hoped you'd get 
around to. He even suggested considering 
the exchange of official delegations of The 
Supreme Soviet and the United States Con- 
gress, He didn’t mention anything about 
Soviet writers and artists, who I used to 
enjoy meeting when they came here, but 
never mind. Travel is educational. I think 
you should get around more, and without 
being preceded by tanks. 

Without even going to your country I 
found my brief experience with your gov- 
ernment pretty educational in itself. And 
I'm sure there's a lot for you to learn about 
us. 
I hope you'll think about coming here. 
I’m not worried about our government sur- 
viving a visit by you, and I really think your 
government might have survived me. If you 
see President Nixon, he can explain to you 
that I don’t exactly have total control over 
events, even here in the U.S. 

Anytime you're in the neighborhood, don't 
hesitate to get in touch with me; and you 
can let me know exactly how you feel about 
those cartoons. After all, it’s a free country. 

Sincerely, 
HERB BLOCK. 


TELEVISION VIOLENCE 


(Mr. TIERNAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, much at- 
tention has recently been focused on the 
impact of violence on television. This 
was the subject of a recent research 
study conducted by the Annenberg 
School of Communications at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

In yesterday’s edition of the New York 
Times, Jack Gould commented on this 
recent report and tried to put the entire 
problem into perspective. 

I feel Mr. Gould’s incisive article 
would be of interest to my colleagues. It 
follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 13, 1969] 
Or SCAPEGOATS AND HEADLINES 
(By Jack Gould) 
In connection with the issue of violence 


on television the most pressing problem is 
research into violence on television. The 
latest example of the dilemma came last 
week in a “preliminary” study by a research 
team of the Annenberg School of Communi- 
cations at the University of Pennsylvania, 
headed by Dr. George Gerbner, dean and 
chief investigator for the study. 

Once again the study took the familiar 
form of monitoring two sample weeks—in 
early October of 1967 and 1968—and count- 
ing up the number of dead or injured in 
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television dramas, motion pictures and 
cartoons. It concluded that there were five 
casualties for every program containing 
violence. (The announcement of the prelimi- 
nary study said that the monitoring hours 
ran from 4 to 10 p.m. This left out the final 
prime evening hour of 10 to 11 in which 
mayhem, according to the Annenberg 
criteria, is sufficiently prevalent to make the 
study’s figures slightly suspect, unless the 
University of Pennsylvania conducted its 
research in the central time zone.) 

In the headlining tradition introduced 
years ago by the National Association for 
Better Broadcasting, the Annenberg prelimi- 
nary study in the course of its two sample 
weeks found that 791 persons had been killed 
or injured on the picture tube. 

Without benefit of supporting statistics in 
its publicity handouts, the Pennsylvania 
group found that in 1968 the Columbia 
Broadcasting System generally featured less 
simulated bloodshed than in 1967. The 
American Broadcasting Company was deemed 
“the most violent in many respects” in the 
two-year comparison, but, according to the 
study, did reduce the proportion of violence's 
significance to the plots and the frequency 
of such violence. Violence on the National 
Broadcasting Company was reported to have 
“receded slightly” in 1968. 

The Annenberg study was prepared for the 
National Commission on the Causes and the 
Prevention of Violence, which emphasized 
that the University of Pennsylvania’s hand- 
out was only a working paper for part of a 
report on violence in the mass media. The 
commission hopes to release the report late 
next month, Louis Harris, the public opinion 
analyst, is making his own survey on violence 
and the mass media which will be taken into 
account by the commission. 

The weakness of the Annenberg study, at 
least to the extent it was issued in frag- 
mentary form, was that it did not list which 
specific shows were monitored or by whom, 
or whether it was talking about the same 
shows in 1968. Nor did it spell out in any- 
thing like coherent terms how it defined 
“violence.” 

The Annenberg School is not alone in a 
distressing trend in TV analysis. If data are 
to be released at all, then the complete work- 
ing papers should be simultaneously and 
voluntarily unfolded for independent perusal. 
A study that reaches conclusions without 
a wealth of supporting statistic is not really 
research at all. 

In addition to the efforts of the national 
commission, the subject of violence is sched- 
uled to be explored for at least a year by 
the office of the United States Surgeon Gen- 
eral. This move was made at the prodding 
of the Senate Commerce Committee. 

That there has been a plethora of violence 
on the home screen in past years goes with- 
out saying. At least some of it has come in 
the Saturday programing for children, which 
the Annenberg School inexplicably failed to 
take into account. Violence is an easy way to 
avoid the more exacting development of 
characterization, and any number of sup- 
posedly responsible citizens—including the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation—exploit 
shooting on the air for its box-office appeal. 
A writer and director may yearn for quality; 
the producer, network or sponsor are the ones 
demanding “action.” 

But the Annenberg School's approach in 
many ways typifies the superficiality of the 
standard concern over violence, a concern 
that does not get to real issues and treats 
all aspects of violence in the same way. On 
the latter score, for instance, a wholesale 
purge of all Westerns—which is practically 
in the offing for the coming season—seems 
rather silly. The Western is staple fare going 
back to the earliest movie days, its setting 
is clearly not contemporary and it is a form 
of accepted visual fiction that will not suc- 
cumb to any self-appointed Senate clean-up 
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squads. Where sadistic cruelty is injected 
into a Western, then in simple common-sense 
the networks and Hollywood producers 
should exercise restraint; the task is not that 
hard. 

But the overwhelming need of research 
into violence and television is to turn up at 
least a scintilla of persuasive evidence that 
there is a direct causal relationship between 
what is shown on the home screen and the 
subsequent behavior of those who watch TV. 
Staggering volumes of literature are com- 
pletely inconclusive on the social question 
that really counts, and contrary arguments 
abound. Definitive research in this area 
would take years and millions of dollars. 

To isolate entertainment TV, just because 
it is so simple to monitor and is such an 
inviting scapegoat rich in productive head- 
lines, does not reflect other factors. TV may 
be ridden with sins but it certainly cannot 
be blamed for the Vietnam war. The spread 
of narcotics addiction which, police will 
readily attest, so often lies at the root of rob- 
beries and muggings, is not electronic in ori- 
gin. And Congress itself collapsed under the 
pressure of the gun lobby. 

Because television does enjoy such awe- 
some popularity with the young it would be 
foolhardy not to support any effort to bring 
the proportion of violent themes into sensi- 
ble perspective. The broadcaster who dishes 
out an evening’s diet of violence as an end 
in itself and not as an integral part of le- 
gitimate theatrical characterization is guilty 
of failing to make his contribution to soften- 
ing the accent on violence that plagues the 
nation, 

But picking on TV alone is a national cop- 
out for the failure of adults to do what they 
can to set an example. Children of today are 
years ahead of their parents in an awareness 
of the deep and perplexing international and 
domestic crises which so often find expres- 
sion in violent forms, and about which their 
elders vacillate in irresolute and self-serving 
expediency. A TV screen that presented noth- 
ing but “The Sound of Music” and “Mickey 
Mouse” would be a sociological escape hatch 
for those who bring a profundity to effects 
and display a comforting disinterest in 
causes. 


LEGISLATION TO CURB UNSOLIC- 
ITED OBSCENE ADVERTISEMENTS 
DELIVERED THROUGH THE U.S. 
MAIL 


(Mr. BROOKS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing an amendment to title 39 
of the United States Code that would 
define in specific terms certain types of 
illustrations that would not be permitted 
to appear in unsolicited advertisements 
flowing through the mails. 

In recent months, the Nation has been 
subjected to an increasing flow of de- 
generate advertisements for obscene 
literature through the Post Office. On 
July 8, the Government Activities Sub- 
committee, which I serve as chairman, 
held a hearing on this problem with the 
Postmaster General as our principal wit- 
ness. At that time, it was recommended 
to him that the Post Office Department 
promulgate a regulation pursuant to the 
authority of the statutes Congress has 
previously enacted relating to the mail- 
ing of obscene matter to prohibit certain 
types of illustrations in unsolicited ad- 
vertisements. This proposed regulation 
was specific and dealt directly with what 
presently constitutes the heart of the 
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problem to most people—that is, illustra- 
tions in unsolicited advertisements that 
are being sent into the homes and into 
the offices of millions of Americans to be 
opened by children, by wives, and by 
secretaries. In recent months, the de- 
pravity and degeneracy of the illustra- 
tions appearing in some of these unso- 
licited advertisements have become so 
extreme as to defy description. 

Unfortunately, the Postmaster General 
refused to consider the implementation 
of this proposed regulation. Although 
constitutional and administrative 
grounds were cited, the bases of these 
objections would not stand up under ex- 
amination. This regulation, in fact, is 
of a very limited nature. It would not ex- 
tend, for example, to any written mate- 
rial or to matter that is solicited by the 
person receiving it. In addition, the regu- 
lation would, for the first time, clearly 
define in prospective terms certain areas 
of obscenity that would constitute a gen- 
eral guide to those who would exploit the 
public through the sale of this material. 
This proposed regulation does not con- 
tain any subjective tests which in the 
past have been such a difficult stumbling 
block to our courts in upholding con- 
victions under our obscenity laws. 

Also, the regulation contains no crim- 
inal sanctions. The idea behind this con- 
cept is that we wish to stop the flow of 
obscene material coming within the spe- 
cific limitations enunciated in the regu- 
lation. As the Post Office would have the 
power not to deliver material coming 
within this definition, the success of the 
effort would not necessarily require crim- 
inal prosecutions of individual mailers. 

Unfortunately, the defeatist attitude 
of top Post Office officials has jeopardized 
efforts to halt the flow of obscene adver- 
tisements through the mail at this time. 
Under present statutes, the Postmaster 
General has the power—in fact, he has 
the responsibility—to issue appropriate 
regulations implementing the directives 
Congress has enacted. If such terms as 
“obscene” in themselves are too broad 
and too subjective to constitute an ef- 
fective standard to deny access of the 
mailers to objectionable material, then 
the Postmaster General should, through 
regulation, clearly define under the au- 
thority of present statutes the nature of 
material he believes comes within this 
category and is, therefore, not subject to 
delivery through the Post Office. 

The overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
can people object to this sordid and 
filthy material flowing unsolicited into 
their homes. We want effective action 
taken. We want the Post Office Depart- 
ment to exploit every reasonable ap- 
proach permitted under present statu- 
tory authority that is consistent with the 
first amendment to the Constitution. 
Unfortunately, instead of vigor, enthu- 
siasm, and eagerness to try new ap- 
proaches, we find the Department deep- 
ly imbedded in old concepts, over- 
whelmed by past defeats, and too timid 
to try anything new. 

It was disappointing to learn that key 
officials in the Department were more 
concerned in determining what was 
wrong with this proposed regulation than 
suggesting modifications that might have 
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made it acceptable from their point of 
view. Interestingly enough, some of the 
Department’s objections to this pro- 
posed regulation would seem to apply 
with even greater force to the proposals 
for new legislation they have recom- 
mended to the Congress. 

As a result, the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s testimony before the subcommit- 
tee constitutes a veritable primer of why 
we cannot do anything ever so slight 
and reasonable to curb the flow of this 
objectionable material into the homes 
of the American people. With this de- 
featist attitude prevailing in the De- 
partment, I have redrafted the regu- 
lation and have introduced it as an 
amendment to title 39 of the United 
States Code. I have taken this action be- 
cause I believe the basic approach re- 
flected in this proposal constitutes an 
effective solution to a major segment of 
the obscene literature problem. At the 
same time, I believe that its concise and 
limited nature offers no meaningful 
compromise to the rights of free speech 
and the broader concept of freedom of 
expression which we all agree must re- 
main inviolate. 

In the ultimate sense, if the Post- 
master General refuses to implement 
specific regulations stating in prospective 
terms the nature of material that can- 
not be delivered through the mails, then 
Congress must perform this task for him. 

If there is no meaningful basis to limit 
the use of the mails to those who would 
exploit the public through the sale of 
obscene literature and other material, 
then the time has come for this fact to 
be established. On the other hand, if some 
effective action can be taken consistent 
with the Constitution, then it is high 
time that we get on with it. 

Thank you. 

The bill follows: 

H.R. 12788 
A bill to prohibit the mailing of certain 
obscene matter 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4001 of title 39, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(d) Matter otherwise legally acceptable 
in the mails which— 

“(1) is unsolicited, 

“(2) offers for sale, rent, or loan any 
photograph, drawing, picture of any kind, or 
any material containing any illustration 
which depicts in whole or in part the genitals 
of the human body, or any act of sodomy, 
masturbation, homosexuality, sexual inter- 
course, sadism, or masochism, and 

“(3) illustrates in any way the nature or 
the contents of the items offered for sale, 
rent, or loan is nonmailable matter, shall 
not be carried or delivered by mail, and shall 
be disposed of as the Postmaster General 
directs.” 


REFORM OF THE BAIL REFORM ACT 
OF 1966 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Porr) is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to cosponsor the Nixon administra- 
tion’s legislation to reform the Bail Re- 
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form Act of 1966. This bill is a perfection 
and refinement of the approach outlined 
in two other bills on this subject, the 
first of which I introduced on January 3, 
1969. 

The most succinct explanation of the 
perfected bill is found in the words of a 
memorandum prepared by Attorney 
General John N. Mitchell: 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


The proposed amendments, like the Bail 
Reform Act itself, will be applicable in the 
District of Columbia and in Federal courts 
throughout the country. The principal fea- 
tures of the bill are: 

1. Authority for the courts to consider 
danger to the community in setting non- 
financial conditions of release on bail. 

2. Pretrial detention for up to 60 days for 
defendants who are within certain crime 
categories and who are found to be danger- 
ous after full hearing. 

8. Sanctions for violations of conditions of 
release either by revocation of release and 
detention or by contempt proceedings. 

4. Added penalties for bail jumping and 
committing offenses while on bail. 

Background Information: The Bail Reform 
Act of 1966 was directed toward the serious 
abuses of the money bail system throughout 
the United States. Its sole purpose was to 
“revise the practice relating to bail to as- 
sure that all persons, regardless of their 
financial status, shall not be needlessly de- 
tained pending their appearance to answer 
charges...” 

The Bail Reform Act did not deal with the 
question of defendants who are released on 
bail and who endanger the community by 
committing additional crime. It did not 
resolve issues of preventive detention. Con- 
gress specifically put these matters to one 
side. 

Since 1966, the problems of crime com- 
mitted by persons released on bail have be- 
come acute. Newspapers have contained daily 
reports of crime committed by persons on 
bail; statistical studies have been made and 
the problem is acknowledged as a serious 
one. The available data includes the Judicial 
Council Bail Committee study which con- 
cluded that about 10% of the persons in- 
dicted in the United States District Court 
had allegedly committed these crimes while 
released on bail, in another felony case and 
& study by the United States Attorney for 
the District of Columbia who found a rearrest 
rate of 60-70% among persons charged with 
robbery and released on bail. 

Several prestigious groups have undertaken 
further study of bail problems. The District 
of Columbia Crime Commission studied the 
situation and a majority recommended legis- 
lative authority to permit preventive deten- 
tion of certain dangerous persons, The Amer- 
ican Bar Association Committee on Minimum 
Standards has prepared recommendations on 
bail and believes that a judge should have 
authority to consider dangerousness in 
setting nonfinancial conditions, The District 
of Columbia Judicial Conference has ap- 
proved consideration of dangerousness in 
setting release conditions and a majority of 
its Committee headed by Judge George L. 
Hart of the United States District Court fa- 
vors preventive detention. 

At the present time, Congress has before 
it literally dozens of bills which provide 
various methods of controlling crime com- 
mitted by persons released on bail. Few, how- 
ever, contain the same criteria and proce- 
dures as the Administration bill. 

Consideration of Dangerousness: Section 1 
of the Administration bill authorizes judges 
to consider dangerousness in setting condi- 
tions of release on bail. It specifically says 
that the judge may consider “the safety of 
any other person or the community” in 
setting bail. A judge may not, however, im- 
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pose money bond or financial conditions to 
assure safety. 

This provision is endorsed by virtually all 
informed persons. 

Pretrial Detention: Pretrial detention is al- 
ready authorized for persons charged in 
capital cases. Section 2 of this bill would au- 
thorize pretrial detention of certain persons 
charged in a limited number of non-capital 
violence related cases. 

The categories of persons who may be de- 
tained after certain findings and procedures 
are: 

1. Persons charged with a 
crime”. 

2. Persons who are repeat offenders and 
who have been charged with at least two 
crimes of violence,* i.e. persons charged with 
a crime of violence while on bail and persons 
convicted of a crime of violence in the pre- 
ceding 10 years. 

8. Narcotics addicts who are charged with 
crimes of violence. 

4, Persons who are charged with any of- 
fense and who threaten witnesses or jurors. 

These categories were selected after analy- 
sis of the available data showing recidivism 
and after careful consideration of judicial 
experience in these matters. A preliminary 
survey indicates that about 10% of the per- 
sons arrested in the District of Columbia 
will fall within these categories: 

The judicial findings which must be made 
in writing before pretrial detention are these: 

1, Clear and convincing evidence that the 
person is a person described in one of the 
categories; 

2. A determination that no condition of 
release will reasonably assure the safety of 
the community and 

3. Substantial probability that the person 
committed the offense with which he is 
charged. 

Under these standards, it is plain that only 
those few defendants who meet all the tests 
will be temporarily detained pretrial. 

In addition to safeguard individual liber- 
ties special procedures must be followed be- 
fore detention may be ordered. Specifically, 

1. There must be a hearing; 

2. The defendant is entitled to present in- 
formation, testify and present and cross- 
examine witnesses; 

3. The judicial officer must enter a written 
order with finding and reasons; and 

4. There are rights of appeal, 


Persons who are believed to be addicts also 
spend three days under medical supervision 
for a determination of addiction. 

Finally there are limits on detention and 
added protections for detained persons. These 
include: 

1. An expedited trial which must take 
place within 60 days unless delay is caused 
by the defendant; 

2. Confinement where possible in facilities 
separate from convicted persons; and 

8. Opportunity to prepare defenses includ- 
ing release in custody of appropriate persons 
to aid the preparation. 

Sanctions for Violating Conditions: The 
Ball Reform Act did not provide specific 
sanctions for violating conditions of release. 
Section 6 of this bill provides two types of 
sanctions. 

First, release may be revoked and the de- 
fendant detained if upon hearing the United 
States Attorney establishes “clear and con- 
vincing evidence” of violations and the Court 
finds that no additional conditions of release 
will protect the community or prevent flight. 
This sanction is endorsed by the ABA Com- 


“dangerous 


1 “Dangerous crime” is defined to cover only 
offenses with high risk of additional repeated 
public danger, e.g., robbery and sale of nar- 
cotics. (Sec. 7.) 

*“Crime of violence” 
broadly and covers the whole range of violent 
crimes. (Sec. 7.) 


is defined more 
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mittee on Minimum Standards and the Ju- 
dicial Conference of the District of Columbia. 

Alternatively the defendant may be tried 
for criminal contempt and sentenced up to 
6 months. While the contempt procedure is 
probably available under present law, it 
seemed desirable to clarify the law. See 18 
U.S.C. 3151. 

Added Penalties: The proposed bill creates 
added penalties for persons who jump bail 
and persons who commit crimes while on 
bail, 

Bail jumpers will be subject to sentences 
of not less than one year and not more than 
5 years if charged with a felony and not less 
than 90 days and not more than 1 year if 
charged with a misdemeanor. These sen- 
tences are to be consecutive to any other 
sentence. In addition failure to appear after 
notice will be prima facie evidence of willful 
bail jumping. 

Persons convicted of offenses committed 
on bail are also subject to mandatory added 
penalties of not less than 1 year nor more 
than 5 years if convicted of committing a 
felony while released and not less than 90 
days nor more than 1 year if convicted of a 
misdemeanor. These sentences are to be 
consecutive. 


Mr. Speaker, this proposal represents 
the best thinking of the best minds in 
the field of criminal justice. It is ad- 
dressed to the problem which is ap- 
proaching crisis dimensions. The safety 
and security of the people and property 
of the American community are at stake. 
Congress should give the matter priority 
attention. 


VIETNAM; EVENTUALLY; WHY NOT 
NOW? 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Reuss) is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in just 2 days, 
this Nation and the world will be caught 
up by a spectacular journey into space. 
We marvel at the technology that has 
made the Apollo missions possible, at the 
courage of the men who man our space 
craft, at the boldness of vision and the 
sure execution of a program that have 
led us to a moon landing in the decade. 
Our Naiton will be proud. 

Standing in sharp contrast to our feats 
in space will be our disastrous entangle- 
ment in Vietnam. Here, we have pitted 
our advanced technology against the will 
of stubborn adversaries and have 
wrought only vast destruction. Here, we 
have asked brave men to fight and die 
while we helped a regime repugnant to 
many cling to power, and while the wis- 
dom and justice of our cause were in- 
creasingly doubted at home and abroad. 
Our vision has been faulty, our decision 
red change course tragically long in com- 


Mr. Speaker, President Nixon took 
office in January committed to bring the 
Vietnam war to an end. He brought with 
him a new team for the task. He had the 
opportunity which comes at the begin- 
ning of a new administration to make 
some bold new departures. 

Like others, Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
strained my impatience and withheld my 
comments so that the President might 
have as much leeway as possible for de- 
vising a peace strategy, and for whatever 
secret exchanges might be underway. But 
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the war continues, the casualties mount 
daily, and the talks in Paris remain on 
dead center. Last year we had the seige 
of Khe-Sanh. This year we have had 
Hamburger Hill and Benhet. And next 
year? 

The President himself has now tipped 
his hand and his hopes for troop with- 
drawal to the world and Hanoi. I think 
those of us who have grave reservations 
about our present policy need not hesi- 
tate to make them known. 

The President has announced with- 
drawal of 25,000 U.S. troops, which is now 
in progress. He has said that he hopes to 
better the withdrawal schedule proposed 
by former Defense Secretary Clark Clif- 
ford, which is 100,000 combat troops by 
the end of this year and the remaining 
combat troops—some 150,000—by the 
end of 1970. Moreover, there is a new 
rumor every day that announcements of 
further withdrawals will soon be forth- 
coming. 

My message, Mr. Speaker, is this: “If 
eventually, why not now, and why not a 
definite expression of intent to that ef- 
fect?” Mr. Clifford and others have 
pointed the way. We should start remov- 
ing our troops in important numbers 
now. 

And why not, at the same time, an 
announcement of a decision to scale 
down our military activities in South 
Vietnam? The policy of maintaining un- 
ceasing pressure on the enemy appears 
to be the last redoubt of those who be- 
lieve that superior arms, when allied to 
the cause we have espoused, must some- 
how prevail. The bombing of North Viet- 
nam was defended in much the same 
terms as the policy of maximum military 
pressure in South Vietnam. But the dog- 
ma that our troops would be greatly 
endangered by a cessation of the bomb- 
ing has now fallen. Surely, we can take 
the risk of substantially halting offen- 
sive military operations for a trial pe- 
riod, while we seek an agreement for a 
standstill cease-fire from all parties. 

And why not also, at the same time, 
step up pressure on the Thieu-Ky gov- 
ernment to broaden its membership, to 
release some of its critics from prisons, 
to bring back some exiles from abroad? 
When neutrality for South Vietnam can 
be labeled acceptable by the President 
of the United States, it is scandalous that 
advocates of this posture in Saigon still 
risk reprisal. 

Given the present array of forces in 
South Vietnam, it seems improbable that 
the Thieu-Ky regime would survive in 
its present form if elections were held 
in which all major groups, including the 
NLF, were permitted to compete on equal 
terms. Our policy should reflect that im- 
probability. A broadened Saigon regime 
under present leadership may be no 
more acceptable to the NLF as a nego- 
tiating partner than the present regime. 
But it is a vital step toward the transi- 
tional arrangements that must be part 
of any political settlement. If Thieu and 
Ky cannot take this step, then there is 
all the more reason to question the pres- 
ent policy which assigns to them the ma- 
jor responsibility for working out a po- 
litical settlement with the NLF. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not question the 
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genuineness of President Nixon’s search 
for peace in Vietnam. But I believe his 
approach needs to be broadened. If we 
continue to follow a low-risk, hedge- 
every-bet, carrot-and-stick, one-step-at- 
a-time, strategy in Vietnam, I think we 
are headed straight for the shoals on 
which the policies of previous years have 
foundered. The conflict will continue 
simply because we ourselves have ar- 
ranged it so that we can find no accept- 
able way out. 

If we continue to pace our troop with- 
drawals as President Nixon has said we 
should, to hypothetical improvements in 
Saigon’s military performance, or to 
progress in Paris, or to reductions in 
military activity on the part of the 
enemy—while we continue on the offen- 
sive—we will lose the opportunity to find 
out what the response would be to a 
bolder initiative. A piecemeal and condi- 
tional troop withdrawal strategy seems 
unlikely either to keep the impatience of 
the American public long within bounds 
or to truly test Hanoi. And where is 
Saigon’s incentive to improve its military 
performance, if they know that foot- 
dragging can lead us to stay around in 
force? 

Similarly, if we continue to dismiss 
every lull in enemy military efforts as 
merely a prelude to a new offensive; if 
while we withdraw troops, we never let 
up our military pressure, we are in effect 
seeking peace with one hand tied be- 
hind our back. 

The main point of a scaled-down mili- 
tary effort and a probe for a cease-fire 
is to put a stop to the fighting and killing. 
The fact that Hanoi and the NLF have 
insisted on an end to our offensive mili- 
tary operations should be no bar to our 
initiative. 

The longer the administration follows 
its present strategy, the harder it will be 
to change it. As the weeks go by and the 
rhetroic of policy justification accumu- 
lates—“‘we must negotiate from 
strength”; “the enemy is in trouble”; “we 
must not renege on our solemn pledges”; 
“we must preserve our diplomatic credi- 
bility”—the President will find his op- 
tions reduced by his own record and by 
the interests that have gathered about 
his policy. 

Indeed, the words of the Vice Presi- 
dent on July 1 had the ominous ring of 
an administration settling into the last 
administration’s war with all the attend- 
ant policy assumptions. He warned: 

Our progress and success depend on the 
staying power of the American people. The 
Vietcong remains intransigent because of the 
slender hope that the voices of dissent at 
home will force us to alter—perhaps even 
abdicate—our policy of proving that con- 
frontation with the United States is costly. 


Mr. Speaker, after 8 years and over 
36,000 American men killed, the Ameri- 
can people have more than proved their 
staying power. They have, moreover, at 
great sacrifice, prepared the way for 
South Vietnam to prove its staying 
power. 

Above all, it is the voices of dissent 
at home that have given to President 
Nixon the opportunity to bring the 
ghastly Vietnam war to an end. 

That opportunity will slip by unless he 
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acts on his mandate with boldness, con- 
fidence and imagination—and soon. Our 
achievements in space will be as naught 
if the havoc continues in Vietnam and if 
at home our society continues to be torn 
apart. 


WE ALL LIVE DOWNSTREAM FROM 
SOMEWHERE AND SOMEONE 


(Mr. PODELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, we have 
reached a point where pollution of the 
Nation’s waters is reaching an intolerable 
point. We have arrived at a juncture 
where from sea to shining sea the waters 
of America, finite in supply, are being 
choked with effluent, raw sewage, chemi- 
cal wastes, pulp plant residues, packing 
plant garbage, animal entrails, and a 
complete range of all the filth that man- 
kind, in his ignorance, chooses to pollute 
the water he must draw life and sus- 
tenance from. 

I find that this situation strains 
credulity. Only a short while ago, the 
Cuyahoga River running through the 
city of Cleveland, actually caught fire be- 
cause of chemical and oil wastes in it. 
Before that conflagration was extin- 
guished, extensive property damage was 
done. 

Industrial sewers are all that remain 
of most of the rivers flowing through al- 
most all American cities with significant 
amounts of industry. Because pollution 
of any substance as basic as water knows 
no boundaries, pollution of one body of 
water inevitably leads to that of another, 
and another, until a complete water 
chain serving an entire area of our Na- 
tion is choked with filth and waste. Gar- 
bage, effluent, and residues dumped in 
one area end up in some form in your 
water downstream. And we all live down- 
stream from somewhere. To me, relative 
inactivity on the part of Government 
and society in general in the face of such 
a menace is nothing short of political in- 
sanity. Are we waiting for national 
epidemics? In most major cities, the 
water we drink has already passed 
through several people and is literally 
loaded with chlorine. 

Daily this situation grows worse. Yet 
one of the greatest tools America has for 
combating water pollution lies idle as far 
as such work is concerned. Further, it is 
now being utilized to further an old task 
which is cumulatively harming America 
as much as it once aided it. The Army 
Corps of Engineers has served the Na- 
tion long and honorably. Its primary 
work consists of dam building. Yet we 
have almost totally run out of major 
dam sites in the United States. So the 
corps, in order to continue fufilling its 
mission, continues to propose smaller 
dam projects, such as the series of dams 
along the Potomac. If I may be so bold as 
to say so, our rivers, particularly the 
Potomac, require cleansing far more 
than they need damming. 

This Nation requires a major, ongoing 
antipollution program, with a major 
government arm utilizing all skills, com- 
plete with 100-percent Federal financing 
to bring into being sewage and waste-dis- 
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posal systems to clean up the filth pres- 
ently polluting our environment. No bet- 
ter agency with a wider variety of skills 
and experience exists in our Nation for 
this task than the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

My distinguished colleague, Mr. Reuss 
of Wisconsin, has pioneered in introduc- 
ing a measure which would accomplish 
this eminently laudable task. I take 
pleasure in joining him in advocating 
this approach, which would terminate a 
once beneficial policy which has turned 
stale, stagnant and nationally self-de- 
feating. The bill would then turn this 
excellent agency into a modern, up-to- 
date operation in the very forefront of a 
battle against what may perhaps be our 
worst environmental problem. 

It does little good to scoop up filth 
clogging our industrial sewers, only to 
dump it into another body of water. This 
is being done now. It does less than good 
to disturb ecology in the name of public 
works, which is also transpiring as a re- 
sult of present corps activity. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the highest re- 
spect for the corps. I simply feel that 
their mission must alter direction to 
adapt to the times. The measure I am 
introducing now would accomplish that 
in the name of clean water and a bal- 
anced environment. 

It provides for the corps to include in 
its civil works program projects for re- 
search, development and construction to 
take care of pollution caused by storm 
sewer dumping, sanitary sewage, indus- 
trial and other liquid wastes. Priority of 
programs would be determined by 
amount of benefit toward environmental 
cleanup as compared to costs. 


THE AVERAGE TAXPAYER PAYS 
MORE—THE AVERAGE OIL COM- 
PANY PAYS LESS 


(Mr. PODELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, the proof 
of oil industry evasion of legitimate Fed- 
eral taxes grows steadily more damning 
and conclusive. Their own tax figures, 
submitted to and verified by the SEC, 
damn them out of their own account 
books. 

While the tax rates of almost every 
average, lower- or middle-income tax- 
payer in America went steadily up, oil 
industry rates, as a whole, went down 
Significantly. How does America like 
them apples? As almost all Americans, 
the few privileged ones excepted, counted 
their pennies and dollars, the oil indus- 
try not only piled up unprecedented 
profits, but paid lower taxes as an in- 
dustry. 

Last week I inserted in the RECORD a 
chart showing the 1967 and 1968 Federal 
taxes paid by a selected group of the 
Nation's largest oil and refining compa- 
nies. In 1967, these companies paid $491,- 
235,000 tax on net income before tax on 
net income of $6,653,617,000, which 
comes to a tax rate of 7.4 percent. In 
1968, these same companies paid $500,- 
090,000 in Federal tax on net income of 
$7,354,346,000. This is a tax rate of 6.8 
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percent. Compare this with what the av- 
erage lower- and middle-income tax- 
payer has to disgorge as his share of our 
unfair tax burden. 

Is this sense? Is this fairness? Is this 
justice? If so, then Khrushchev is really 
a secret director of General Motors. No 
outrage upon solvency and tax justice 
is more inexcusable than the facts re- 
vealed here. As John Randolph of Roa- 
noke once said: 

Like a mackerel by moonlight, it shines 
and stinks. 


I am including the 1968 and 1967 com- 
parison of figures again, so this House 
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and the American people may take a 
close look at how their solvency is being 
cured. 

A glance at the figures for Gulf, Sin- 
clair, and Atlantic-Richfield is designed 
to raise national blood pressure. These 
people are almost carting their loot away 
in dumptrucks. Gee whiz, fellows. 

The oil industry regards its privileges 
as a birthright. Their tears move me not. 
Lady tax reform waits in the wings, for 
the Congress, her director, to cue her so 
She may perform for the delight of her 
audience, the taxpayers. 

The figures referred to follow: 


TAXES PAID BY A SELECTED GROUP OF THE NATION'S LARGEST REFINING COMPANIES, 1967 AND 1968 


[Dollar amounts in thousands] 


Net income 
before tax 


Profit 
after tax 


Foreign, some 
States’ tax 


Federal 


tax Percent Percent 


Standard Oil (New Jersey): 
1967 


$2, 098, 283 
2, 303, 587 


955, 968 
977, 321 


892, 986 
, 019, 930 
594, 593 
673, 739 


513, 067 
569, 431 


366, 847 
395, 064 


342, 022 
387, 767 


165, 289 
138, 613 


163, 820 
164, 232 


146, 946 
227,790 
145, 259 
240, 272 
138, 520 
155, 335 


130, 017 
101, 265 


$700, 000 
802, 907 


74, 142 4 303, 539 
8,005 . 342, 997 


17, 500 121, 100 
23, 800 160, 600 


26, 900 
22, 000 


6, 000 
16, 700 


74,021 
74,678 


44, 940 
63, 378 


» 232, 283 
, 276, 681 


578, 287 
626, 319 


754, 386 
835, 530 


385, 393 
428, 239 


421, 667 
451, 831 


282, 250 
309; 494 


284, 849 
312, 091 


127, 837 
121, 336 


$166, 000 
223, 999 
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182, 300 
223, 500 


85, 400 
100, 900 


10,576 
10,892 


12, 233 
12, 298 


32, 347 z 5,105 
12, 683 4 4,594 


8, 457 
7, 045 
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144, 963 
151, 232 


108, 576 
164, 430 


130, 005 
199, 560 


13,670 
19, 070 


15, 254 
37,713 


60, 962 
67, 659 


24, 060 
27,429 


73, 858 
83, 326 
95, 372 
76, 583 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
ESTABLISHES CENTER FOR VIET- 
NAMESE STUDIES 


(Mr. PRICE of Ilinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of my House 
colleagues the establishment of the Cen- 
ter for Vietnamese Studies and Programs 
at Southern Illinois University. 

Located at the Carbondale Campus of 
the university the center will provide stu- 
dents and faculty with opportunities to 
study Vietnam and to participate in pro- 
grams of assistance for the Nation's eco- 
nomic and social development and post- 
war recovery. Of particular interest is the 
fact that special attention will be given 
to returning veterans who will have the 
opportunity to contribute as technicians 
and professionals—to the postwar recon- 
struction in that area. 

U.S. interest and involvement in 
Southeast Asia has expanded dramat- 
ically over the past 20 years. The center 
reflects another dimension of our interest 
and concern with that area of the world 


that has been referred to as the “arc 
of crisis.” 

Southern Illinois University is to be 
commended for developing a facility 
dedicated to advancing our knowledge 
and understanding through an institu- 
tionalized program of Vietnamese stud- 
ies. I congratulate the university for 
its foresight in recognizing the need for 
this type of program. I also commend the 
Agency for International Development 
for assisting the university in the devel- 
opment of the center. 


LITTLE LEAGUE WEEK 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, last week 
our Nation celebrated Little League 
Week, honoring those thousands of men, 
women, and children who have done so 
much to make sportsmanship a living 
reality on the American scene. Through- 
out the summer months from one end 
of the country to the other, hundreds of 
Little League teams meet on the dia- 
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mond, organizing and participating in 
what has come to be known as the na- 
tional pastime. 

I think it is important, Mr. Speaker, 

that we commemorate the establishment 
of the Little League system and for a 
number of reasons. We hear a great deal 
about the generation gap in our coun- 
try, but there is no generation gap be- 
tween a team of youngsters and their 
coach. Nor is there a generation gap 
between an enthusiastic parent and a 
son who pitches a no-hitter or belts a 
home run, Athletic participation is one 
of the great cohesive forces at work in 
our society. It binds not only the young 
and the old; it brings together in fair 
competition all the divergent elements 
of our society. A young man, properly 
guided, who learns to play by the rules 
on the ballfield is readily capable of car- 
rying that discipline into the rest of his 
activities, and this in itself is important, 
for, aside from the potential of develop- 
ing athletic prowess, that young man is 
provided an opportunity to develop a 
sense of responsibility to others around 
him. 
Like most of my colleagues, I have a 
number of Little League teams in my 
congressional district. I am proud of 
them all and I am proud also of the 
tremendous parents who make this pro- 
gram work. They deserve our heartfelt 
appreciation and gratitude. 


DEDICATED PERSONNEL IN POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, in recog- 
nition of the national attention cur- 
rently being focused on postal reform, 
and the fact that in the not too distant 
future Congress will be called upon to 
make a determination which will have 
great impact on our Nation’s postal sys- 
tem, some weeks ago here in the House 
I delivered a speech reflecting upon the 
great asset inherent in our system, and 
that is its dedicated personnel. 

I believe it important that all of us 
take advantage of whatever available 
material related to the postal system and 
its procedures, and so, hopefully, when 
the time comes be in a position to make 
educated judgment with respect to the 
matter on which we vote. 

Several days ago I received some inter- 
esting material related to the role of the 
post office clerk, authored by the execu- 
tive vice president of the United Fed- 
eration of Postal Clerks, Mr. Don E. 
Dunn. I would like to share it with my 
colleagues, as follows: 

Post OFFICE CLERK IMAGE BEING 
CHALLENGED 
(By Don E. Dunn) 

(Because of the many changes which have 
taken place in recent years in Post Office 
Department personnel policies, practices and 
working conditions, and in the postal em- 
ployes’ working environment, mostly in re- 
sponse to the mail “explosion” and all cre- 
ating new pressures and problems, it appears 
that the always-proud image of the postal 
clerk may have become somewhat obscured. 
The clerk in his responsible and conscien- 
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tious performance of duties is again being 
taken for granted. The true reflection of 
the postal clerk, working in the face of ad- 
versity represented by salary restraint, im- 
paired working conditions, and onerous 
personnel policies, must be restored and ele- 
vated to its proper level. The article below 
may provide some encouragement to locals 
as we continue our efforts to restore the tra- 
ditional image of the loyal conscientious, 
dedicated, sacrificing, career-minded post of- 
fice clerk.) 

We, of the United Federation of Postal 
Clerks, are proud of our organization and its 
reputation down through all its 62 years. 

We are proud that in the very beginning 
our Federation was the first group of Federal 
employes ever to receive a charter from the 
American Federation of Labor. And, it was 
the Federation which many years ago recog- 
nized that the best interest of fellow postal 
employes would be best protected and pro- 
moted by an organization of their own. In 
1917 the organization surrendered jurisdic- 
tion over letter carriers and the postal trans- 
port employes so these groups could obtain 
separate charters from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

There are 24,974 first-, second-, and third- 
class post offices in which there are career 
postal clerks, and in over 19,000 of these 
post offices the United Federation of Postal 
Clerks is represented by 175,000 clerks who 
are members of the United Federation of 
Postal Clerks. 

We believe there is no other organization 
in the United States that covers as exten- 
Sively each of the 50 states as does the 
United Federation of Postal Clerks. 

No other organization reaches so deeply 
into the far-flung grass roots of our country 
as does the Federation. Even the two great 
political parties, Democrat and Republican, 
do not have near the continuous contact 
with every American citizen. This fact alone 
gives us the very basic foundation of our 
prestige. 

Close and continuous contact with the 
public places postal clerks in a unique posi- 
tion in which they are in effect working 
directly for every American citizen. This gives 
them a sense of responsibility in performing 
their duties and a sense of pride in doing a 
good job, We think this concept of a two-way 
street has been satisfying to both parties. 


THE ROLE OF THE CLERK 


There is another reason for all of us being 
proud of being post office clerks; that is, the 
responsible part that all post office clerks 
play, not only in making a good Postal Serv- 
ice, but also in the growth and advancement 
of the economy of our great country. Post 
office clerks have been justly characterized 
as the unsung heroes in the Postal Service. 

We would like to use an example, and in 
so doing, we want it fully understood that we 
mean no reflection upon any other group of 
employees in the Postal Service and the im- 
portant part they play. We only want to use 
this example as a means of pointing up the 
importance of the responsibilities and skills 
of a post office clerk. 

Have you ever paused to consider that we 
could do away temporarily with the Post 
Office Department officials—we could do away 
with the Regional Officers—we could do 
away with postmasters—supervisors—mail- 
handlers—custodial employes—letter car- 
riers. Yes, we could do away with them for 
a short period of time only and still main- 
tain some degree of postal service. 

However, one could not dare to attempt 
to eliminate even for a very short period of 
time the post office clerks, the real tech- 
nicians. Take them away from the letter 
cases, in the originating offices, in the mail 
cars, the highway post offices, and the de- 
livery offices—these post office technicians, 
who on their own time have spent many 
hours, and will continue to do so for as long 
as they are in the Postal Service, to become 
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and stay qualified on intricate and compli- 
cated schemes of distribution—not only on 
mail going to the little town a few miles 
down the road, but going to the small town 
or the big metropolitan city across the coun- 
try—perhaps by train, perhaps by other sur- 
face means, or by air, and to be able at a 
flicker—at an instant—to distribute a piece 
of mail addressed to a particular house, busi- 
ness or apartment to some abstract number 
on a distribution case. And, each of those 
little pigeon holes may cover an area of one 
square block to perhaps a good many square 
blocks. If post office clerks with their knowl- 
edge and developed skills were eliminated, 
the entire mail service would come to a 
complete halt. 

Several years ago, the Bureau of Standards 
stated that a post office clerk was required 
to have more than 11,000 items of knowledge 
at his finger tips. This vast span of knowl- 
edge, plus knowing how to properly apply 
it, qualifies the clerk as a highly-skilled 
technician. 

One can bring someone in from the out- 
side to maintain a modified type of mail 
service temporarily, but there is no substitute 
for having skilled and trained technicians 
for the distribution of all classes of mail, 
whether by manual, machine or other new 
methods, 

So far, we have emphasized only one area 
of the skills and responsibilities of these post 
office technicians—the complicated distribu- 
tion of mail. The post office clerk must also be 
the actual policeman and guardian of every 
penny and dollar of revenue received by the 
Post Office Department. These post office 
technicians must know the classifications, 
rates, and regulations, domestic and foreign, 
that affect mail costs to assure that the Post 
Office Department receives full revenue as 
required by the Congress. 

Window clerks must work under the un- 
comfortable threat of a fixed credit policy 
which holds them liable for any shortages, 
counterfeits or forgeries which may arise in 
their fixed credit. It is reasonable to assume, 
supported by statistical probability theory, 
that shortages will sometimes exceed over- 
ages, and that an initial shortage (perhaps a 
large one) will sometimes occur before a 
counterbalancing overage exists. To even use 
his overage to counterbalance, nevertheless, 
requires that the clerk specifically document 
the instant case in which the shortage, for- 
gery or receipt of counterfeit occurred. Sea- 
sonal and random pressures of working at a 
window, along with window consolidation of 
various and diverse kinds of financial trans- 
actions, make it more likely that errors will 
occur, and at the same time compound the 
fear psychology which is felt by different 
clerks in varying degrees. 

All these duties are performed under con- 
stant eight-hour-a-day supervision. In addi- 
tion, these tedious duties are continuously 
performed under measurements and quotas 
previously established for each respective 
area of work. This means tremendous pres- 
sure on the clerk every minute of the day, 

If this skilled post office technician were 
taken away, the entire mail service would 
crumble immediately. Yes, the post office 
clerk is like the heart in the human body. 
The human body may lose a leg, arm or an 
eye, be handicapped through deafness or crip- 
pled, and yet, that body can keep going just 
as long as the heart functions. But if the 
heart is stopped, the body is lost completely. 

Such is the role of the post office clerk. 
He is not only the very heart, the very nerve 
center and the very backbone, not only of 
good postal service, but of operation of the 
entire national economy. 

It is hard to realize what would happen if 
the movement of mail through those com- 
plicated distribution cases were ever stopped 
the window clerks were not available, the 
smooth and expeditious flow of letters of 
agreement, transmission of funds, the writ- 
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ten word, and the lines of written com- 
munications were ever interrupted. 

We feel that by these few minutes of 
refiection, all will realize the value and im- 
portance of the skilled post office technician. 
It is not merely a matter of his obtaining the 
skill once; he must continuously study (on 
his own time) to maintain that skill during 
his entire career in the Postal Service. This 
is vitally necessary due to the constant 
changing of policies, modes of transporta- 
tion, expansion and growth in the local com- 
munities, and changes in postal rates by the 
Congress. This training and skill cannot be 
applied in any job except that of a post office 
clerk, 

This was the sound and basic reasoning 
which motivated the Federation’s National 
Officers when appearing before the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee to 
testify and support position reclassification— 
to recognize these additional skills and re- 
sponsibilities not required of any other group 
of employes, and to propose an amendment 
to place these post office technicians, upon 
the basis of their difficult and unusual skills, 
in a higher Postal Field Service salary level. 

The United Federation of Postal Clerks 
believes that it is imperative that the Post 
Office Department take immediate action to 
assure that the work jurisdiction of Post 
Office clerks shall not be segmented and that 
such additional new positions as may be 
needed and which do not include managerial 
or supervisory responsibilities are promptly 
established and designated in the clerk craft 
to be filled by the “senior qualified bidder,” 
and we firmly believe we should vigorously 
assert our rights as post office clerks and 
technicians and request the Congress of the 
United States to assure that our jobs are 
compensated commensurate with our re- 
quired skills and responsibilities. 


PRESIDENT’S PROPOSALS TO IM- 
PROVE ADMINISTRATION OF 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE REQUIRE IM- 
MEDIATE BIPARTISAN CONSID- 
ERATION AND APPROVAL 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the President’s criminal justice proposal 
which I have introduced today along with 
a number of my colleagues. 

All of us, on both sides of the aisle, 
know that our constituents are almost 
as concerned about law and order as they 
are about the Vietnam conflict. My mail 
reflects this concern; and on my weekly 
visitations to my home district I am con- 
stantly faced with the query about why 
the Congress has not done something 
about reversing this ever-increasing ut- 
ter disregard for law and order, by cer- 
tain elements of our society, both young 
and old. 

One of the principal reasons for my 
support of President Nixon was my firm 
conviction that he would really do some- 
thing constructive and effective to stop 
the hardened criminal, and to deter oth- 
ers that outwardly and unashamedly 
fiout the laws of our communities and 
of our country. 

Well, President Nixon has done some- 
thing. On January 31—11 days after he 
assumed office—he told the American 
people he was preparing to make “a 
meaningful assault on crime on many 
fronts.” 

Since then, his judicial appointments 
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have been men of experience in the law 
who will interpret the law as written by 
Congress; and will not in effect write 
laws. Our Federal courts, district court 
of appeals, and U.S. Supreme Court in 
the past few years have seemed to be in 
almost fanatical competition to see which 
can be most concerned about the rights 
of criminals and less concerned about 
the rights of society. 

I am confident that President Nixon’s 
judicial appointments will reverse this 
trend; and that their decisions will show 
some clear evidence of concern about 
rights of all of our citizens to feel safe in 
their homes, and on our streets. 

Now the President, through his dis- 
tinguished Attorney General, has sent 
Congress proposed legislation which is 
the epitome of careful, thoughtful con- 
sideration of the rights of all of our citi- 
zens—good and bad—and, if enacted, 
will assure prompt, efficient justice; but, 
at the same time, assure those charged 
with crime of a fair trial, with effective 
representation of competent counsel at 
every step of the accused’s conflict with 
the law—from the time of apprehension 
to final appellate court action. 

As a former FBI agent and prosecut- 
ing attorney, and after more than 10 
years in Congress, I think the proposed 
legislation just might be giving the crim- 
inal more justice than he really deserves, 
but because of the fully apparent deliber- 
ation, painstaking process, which the 
people who prepared this legislation 
must have gone through, I am prepared 
to accept these recommendations, so 
that the people of my district and 
throughout the country will know Con- 
gress is discharging its heavy responsi- 
bility for doing something about law 
and order. Congress must not shirk 
from this responsibility. We must meet 
it head on. And the President and the 
Attorney General have presented us 
with the vehicle with which to act re- 
sponsibly and quickly. 

I intend to urge all of my friends on 
both sides of the aisle, to peruse the 
memorandum from the Department of 
Justice which has been sent to each of 
us, describing the proposed legislation; 
and, in turn, to urge our colleagues on 
the Judiciary and District of Columbia 
committees to act expeditiously and fa- 
vorably on this most worthwhile and 
needed legislation. As the Attorney Gen- 
eral has stated, this legislation, if en- 
acted, should serve as a model for other 
major metropolitan areas struggling to 
solve their own crucial crime and 
administration of criminal justice 
problems. 


ABM: OUR ACE IN DEALING WITH 
RUSSIA 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
as Secretary of State in the Truman 
administration, Dean Acheson learned 
that the United States should enter into 
negotiations with the Soviet Union only 
from the strongest possible position. The 
Russians, he says, do not actually nego- 
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tiate. They do not make concessions. 
They enter into an agreement only when 
they believe it is to their advantage to do 
so. For the Russians, Acheson says, nego- 
tiations are a form of war. The Congress 
would do well to draw upon Acheson’s 
great fund of experience as we debate and 
vote on the ABM deployment issue and 
prepare ourselves for arms control talks 
with the Soviet Union. Because of his 
knowledge of Soviet negotiating tactics, 
Acheson declares that deployment of the 
Safeguard ABM system is absolutely vital 
from the standpoint of strengthening our 
bargaining position in arms control talks. 
Dean Acheson has set forth his view- 
points on the ABM and negotiations with 
the Russians in clear and convincing 
form in an article which appeared July 6 
in the Detroit News. Because I believe 
all of my colleagues would benefit from 
reading the article by Dean Acheson, I 
insert it at this point in the RECORD: 


ABM: OUR AcE In DEALING WITH THE 
RUSSIANS 
(By Hon. Dean Acheson) 

The Congress and the people of the United 
States are periodically distracted by red her- 
rings, witch hunts, and waves of cliches. 
Over the more than 70 years during which 
I have been dimly conscious of the world 
around me, I have seen us preoccupied with 
a succession of witches. 

In my early years in Middletown, Conn., 
I was thrilled to observe the crusade against 
the demon rum, which culminated in Pro- 
hibition, one of the least gifted experiments 
in statesmanship we have ever engaged in. 
(I would still maintain that the song of those 
days, “The Brewer's Big Horses Won't Run 
Over Me,” is just as good as “We Shall Over- 
come.”) Then in foreign affairs we had a 
witch hunt in fear of the yellow peril, and 
wasted a good deal of effort worrying about 
that. 

When we got to the '20s and ‘30s we 
changed our worries. Our two witches then 
were the bankers and the munitions makers. 
The bankers were placed under control when 
someone managed to put a midget in J. P, 
Morgan's lap at a congressional hearing, and 
Senator Nye took care of the munitions 
makers 50 well that it was almost impossible 
to help our allies in the early part of World 
War I. 

After this war we had the contribution of 
the first Senator McCarthy, who made me 
very prominent in the press as the well- 
known Communist who was at the head of 
a group of Communists at the State De- 
partment. 

In 1969, the witch has changed, We hear 
today about the menace of the military-in- 
dustrial complex, and this is surely the 
strangest witch-hunt of all. In 1940 President 
Roosevelt referred proudly to our munitions 
industry as the “arsenal of democracy.” I 
simply cannot imagine how anybody could 
take seriously the thought that the great 
soldiers who have so bravely and skillfully 
defended our country would be engaged in 
a conspiracy to waste the resources of the 
United States. I should hope that responsible 
citizens will think about this seriously, and 
that this particular foolish cliche will be 
dropped for good. 

What I decry is the effort to portray mar- 
ginal problems as centrally important. It 
was probably a good idea to regulate the 
munitions industry in the ‘30s. It was folly 
to try to put American strategy into a strait- 
jacket in the Neutrality Acts. Tighter secu- 
rity regulations were in order in the ’50s. 
What was reprehensible was the attempt to 
exploit the situation as a lever for over- 
throwing due process and subverting our 
pattern of constitutional authority. 
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Intensified rigor in congressional review 
of defense appropriations may well be ap- 
propriate now. What I wish to warn against— 
and I do so with all the emphasis at my 
command—is any effort to use the attend- 
ant issues as an excuse for tampering with 
defense and foreign policies which rise from 
external existence. 

A most pernicious effect of such cliches is 
that they lead us to disregard the lessons 
about the outside world which we have 
paid a heavy price in the past to learn. 

A pertinent case in 1969 is the problem 
of negotiating with the Russians. We hear 
@ lot of arguments that going ahead with 
military programs such as the ABM will 
minimize the chance of a successful nego- 
tiation with the Soviet Union, The fact is 
that all of our experience indicates that this 
is just not so. The Russians have a different 
conception of what negotiations mean. 

I might remark that on this matter I speak 
from personal experience—far too much 
personal experience. I shall be the last to ob- 
ject to new negotiations between us and the 
Russians, but only if I personally may be 
excused, 

As a Connecticut Yankee my conception 
of negotiation is a David Harum type of ne- 
gotiation and deal. You have a horse and I 
want to buy it. We are both trying to ac- 
complish a common result. You wish to get 
as much out of me as you can. I wish to pay 
as little as possible. Somewhere between 
those two desires we have a negotiation and 
make a deal and perhaps I get the horse. 
This is what I think most Americans think 
of when the word negotiation arises. 

That is not the Russian conception of ne- 
gotiation at all, The Russians look upon 
negotiation as a variety of war. It is the 
converse of Clausewitz who talked of war 
as diplomacy carried out by other means— 
the Russians see negotiation as war carried 
out with words. 

So the Russians don't engage in give and 
take at the bargaining table. They are com- 
pletely unresponsive to argument or to per- 
suasion. A Russian diplomat, like a soldier 
already committed to battle, is only inter- 
ested in the calculation of opposing forces. 
They will make a deal only when their cal- 
culations lead them to believe that it is more 
advantageous to make a deal than not. 

Sir William Hayter has said that negoti- 
ating with the Russians is like putting a 
penny in an old-fashioned slot machine. 
Sometimes you got what you wanted, but 
usually not. Sometimes you got nothing at 
all, It helped from time to time to shake 
the machine and sometimes to kick it, but 
it never helped to argue with it. 

Now, of course, the Russian calculation of 
forces is based upon their own set of priori- 
ties. The Soviet Union is always going to do 
what they believe is best for them, and so 
when I was at the State Department we used 
to devote a great deal of effort to working 
out what the Soviet intentions were. We con- 
cluded that the Russians have a number of 
intentions with different priorities, and that 
these priorities are pretty consistent. 

The central overriding intention—the 
heart of all Russian policy—is to protect the 
regime in every way. That never changes, 
and they will never compromise on that. 

It affects many things that they do—for 
example, I think that they have seen the 
grave inroads which any contact with the 
free world, free speech, free diplomacy, or 
a free economy has upon their satellites and 
their own people, and they are determined 
to prevent this from happening. If they have 
to invade all the satellites to protect their 
regimes, they will do so. If they have to take 
more serious action, they will do that. 

Beyond this central purpose, there is a 
second one which has been in existence since 
the very beginning of the Communist orga- 
nization, and that is probing weaknesses on 
the outside. 
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Wherever they believe they see a weakness, 
they probe. They try never to get in so deep 
that they might be trapped in some irre- 
mediable trouble, and so they stop when 
they meet sufficient resistance. But if the 
probing encounters a weak spot, they keep 
pushing until the weakness ends, We found 
examples of this in Cuba and in Indonesia. 

This is a trend which has been presented 
in the Muscov'te state since the 12th cen- 
tury and I cannot see any possibility of popu- 
lar pressure or revolt in the Soviet Union 
changing it. 

This means that we will never make any 
progress in negotiating with the Russians 
by trying to persuade them of our intentions 
or by trying to alter theirs. What we can do 
to get results is to change the balance of 
forces as they would calculate it, 

A very good example of this is the way the 
Russians began and ended the Berlin block- 
ade. Their intentions were the same for both 
steps—they were trying to frustrate our at- 
tempts to reconstruct Europe and create a 
government which could govern Germany 
effectively without menacing its neighbors. 

The Russians decided that they would 
rather keep Germany divided, and started a 
series of actions in opposition to our German 
policy culminating in the blockade of Berlin. 
At this point we still had a monopoly of 
nuclear weapons and so some people sug- 
gested that we should threaten to use them 
and frighten the Russians into giving up. 

What we did instead was to create a coun- 
terblockade which isolated East Germany 
from the West, and which turned out to hurt 
the Russians a great deal more than their 
blockade hurt us. This was all the more true 
after our airlift turned out to be such a suc- 
cess. So the Russians realized that their 
calculation of forces had been mistaken, and 
eventually they took the initiative to pro- 
pose that they would call off the blockade if 
we would call off the counterblockade. 

The Russians conducted these negotiations 
with us in great secrecy—for a period of time 
only four Americans knew they were going 
on—but there was nothing subtle or compli- 
cated about the negotiations themselves. 
They offered to call off the blockade if we 
would call off the creation of a West German 
state, and we refused. So because of their 
calculation of forces, they agreed to call off 
the blockade anyway. 

All of this has a bearing on the prospects 
for successful negotiations with the Rus- 
sians this summer. I myself am convinced 
that these negotiations won't get very far. 

The point is that if we go ahead with the 
ABM program (Safeguard antiballistic mis- 
sile system) it won't make these negotiations 
any more difficult. They are just as difficult 
as they can be to start with. The Russians 
already have an ABM and MIRV program 
(multiple, independently targetable reentry 
vehicle system) of their own, and if they 
want to reach a reasonable agreement we will 
get an agreement. If they don't, which I 
think likely, they will probe to see if they 
can find an American weakness, but we need 
not worry about that as long as we take care 
that there are no American weaknesses for 
them to exploit. 

The Russians are not children, and they 
are not easily frightened. They will come to 
the negotiating table, and they will calculate 
the forces as they see them, and they will 
do what seems most advantageous for them. 

I would suggest that this is one case where 
we should do the same. A responsible Con- 
gress ought to obtain the best information 
it can from the men who are responsible for 
knowing the facts, and it should make a de- 
cision about ABM on the basis of a prudent 
defense of the United States in what con- 
tinues to be a very dangerous world. 

We are in a situation today, as we have 
often been in the past, in which the experts 
disagree about whether a particular policy is 
necessary for our security. I consider that a 
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responsible legislator does not pretend that 
he is himself a technical expert, but instead 
obtains the best advice he can. 

On the issue of the ABM, it is necessary 
to choose between opposing experts, and we 
must face up to the fact that the experts we 
choose just might be wrong. This means that 
to some extent the United States must take a 
chance, and the question is what would be 
the most prudent gamble. 

Now the public debate on this question has 
been obscured by our national bad habits of 
hunting witches and of supposing that the 
Russians are really just like Americans in 
their diplomacy. 

I hope that I have made it clear that the 
current cliche about a “military-industrial 
complex” is irrelevant nonsense, and that in 
fact the Russians have a very distinctive ne- 
gotiating style which we should have learned 
to expect by now. 

Once these red herrings are removed, I find 
the answer to the ABM debate very clear. 
We are being asked to gamble with a pro- 
gram involving some billions spread over five 
years, which is not such a very large sum 
when the defense of the entire country is at 
stake, 

If the experts of our government are cor- 
rect, then the protection the ABM will pro- 
vide for this sum of money is a bargain. But 
if we disregard their advice and abandon the 
Safeguard program, and it turns out in five 
years that the administration was right, the 
consequences will be extremely serious, per- 
haps catastrophic. 

On the other hand, it may be that the op- 
position is right and the ABM is unnecessary. 
If we build it anyway, would we have lost $9 
billion? 

Not at all, for we would in the process have 
built up a very considerable fund of tech- 
nical knowledge. Knowledge which we know 
the Russians will have since they are going 
ahead with their own program. So even in the 
worst case the American effort will not have 
been wasted. 

We live in a far more dangerous world than 
did our fathers and grandfathers. When we 
were unprepared in 1917 and in 1941, we had 
very strong allies and the width of the At- 
lantic Ocean, to shield us from the conse- 
quences of our folly. This is no longer true. 

To build an ABM system is a course with a 
possibility of great gains and only small 
losses. To refrain could bring a relatively 
small saving at best, and catastrophe at 
worst. I find that what wisdom I have indi- 
cates that once the red herrings and cliches 
are abandoned, a prudent Congress will fol- 
low the advice of the President and his ad- 
visors. 


THE 10TH ANNUAL OBSERVANCE OF 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
this week we mark the 10th anniversary 
of a testament to freedom first pro- 
claimed by the late President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. This is the 10th annual ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week, au- 
thorized by congressional resolution in 
1959. That resolution empowered Amer- 
ican Presidents to proclaim Captive Na- 
tions Week each year until “such time 
as freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all captive nations of 
the world.” 

This 10th anniversary of the observ- 
ance of Captive Nations Week takes on 
special significance. It comes while the 
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Soviet-led invasion of Czechoslovakia is 
fresh in our minds. It is a most fitting 
time to look at the original captive na- 
tions resolution and to ask ourselves 
some searching questions about the 
meaning and purpose of Captive Nations 
Week. 

The original resolution told it like it is. 
It said: 

The imperialistic policies of Communist 
Russia have led through direct and indirect 
aggression to the subjugation of the national 
independence of Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, 
Ukrainia, Czechoslovakia, Latvia. 


And so forth. In all, 22 nations were 
listed as having lost their independence 
because of Communist aggression. Then 
last on the list was North Vietnam. 

Today we are fighting Communist ag- 
gression in South Vietnam and maneu- 
vering against Soviet domination of the 
Mideast while probing the possibility of 
a peaceful settlement in Vietnam and a 
general arms control agreement with 
the Soviet Union. 

But whatever is involved in the intri- 
cacies of current diplomacy, we still must 
tell it like it is. 

We still weep for the Polish workers of 
Poznan so brutally suppressed when they 
rose in revolt 13 years ago against their 
Communist puppet rulers. We still are 
outraged over the bloodbath 13 years ago 
in Hungary when security forces fired 
upon the people and the Communist 
puppet rulers there called in Soviet 
troops to put down the uprising. Our 
hearts go out to the people of Czech- 
oslovakia, invaded by the Soviet Union 
and four other Warsaw Pact nations last 
August 20 in a move to stamp out the 
freedoms being enjoyed by the Czechs 
and Slovaks. 

What tremendous courage has been 
shown by the Poles of Poznan, the free- 
dom fighters of Hungary, and the Czech- 
oslovakians resisting the Soviet occupa- 
tion and the reimposition of tyranny and 
censorship in their country. 

It is this that points up the signifi- 
cance of Captive Nations Week and the 
dedication of Americans to the nurtur- 
ing of freedom throughout the world. 

There is a truth that no arms and no 
occupation can kill. The truth is that 
within the hearts of the enslaved peo- 
ples there burns a love of liberty which 
is a constant threat to their rulers—a 
yearning for freedom which will ulti- 
mately prevail. And this truth gives 
meaning to our Captive Nations Week 
observance. 

Communism as an ideology has proven 
itself a myth. The form of government 
we see in the Soviet Union, Communist 
China, and the Red satellite nations is 
simply statism—tyrannica] rule by an 
oligarchy and a single political party. 
Statism is dictatorship, whatever the 
name given to it—communism, nazism, 
or fascism. 

Only the government which governs 
with the consent of the governed is 
worthy of allegiance from its people. 

This, too, is a truth that must be 
trumpeted during Captive Nations Week. 
And it is a truth which evokes fear and 
anger within Communist ruling circles 
when Americans speak of it during Cap- 
tive Nations Week or any other time. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the United 
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States should seek enforceable agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union aimed at 
avoiding a third world war. 

But it would be the greatest hypocrisy 
to close our eyes to the wrongs that the 
Soviet Union has done to millions of hu- 
man beings deprived of individual free- 
doms and national independence. 

There are some Americans who think 
that Captive Nations Week should be 
soft-pedaled or forgotten. I strongly dis- 
agree. 

Americans must continue to make 
known their deep concern about the peo- 
ple of the captive nations and convey 
this message to the captive world. 

Americans should continue to make 
known their refusal to accept the regimes 
imposed upon these unfortunate victims 
of tyranny. 

Americans should continue to promote 
the basic human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which are the God-given 
rights of all people—and not talk of them 
only when it may be expedient to do so. 

Americans must never accept the view 
that freedom is foreclosed for the now- 
enslaved peoples of the world. Consistent 
with our own national interests, America 
should constantly explore all avenues 
that might lead to a lessening of their 
plight. 

Let us continue to inform the captive 
peoples of our full and uncompromising 
support for their unquenchable goal of 
national and individual freedom. Let 
them ever know that Americans are dedi- 
cated to the furtherance of freedom 
throughout the world. 

Let us keep faith with the people of the 
captive nations. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Wotrr (at the request of Mr. 
GILBERT), for today through Thursday, 
July 17, 1969, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Harsua (at the request of Mr. 
GerALD R. Forp), for today and the 
balance of the week, on account of of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. PICKLE, for 30 minutes, on June 16, 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LuKENs), to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Conte, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Porr, for 20 minutes, today. 

The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Moss), to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr. Reuss, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. Sixes, for 30 minutes, today. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
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Mr. NELSEN to extend his remarks 
following those of Mr. Morse today on 
the International School. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Lukens) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Morton. 

Mr. PETTIS. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania in five 
instances. 

Mr. MATHIAS. 

Mr. CARTER in two instances. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. McDape. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. 

Mr. BROCK. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Moss) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. 

Mr. Grarmo. 

Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. CORMAN. 

Mr. MurPHY of New York in four in- 
stances. 

Mr. OTTINGER. 

Mr. EILBERG. 

Mr. BINGHAM in two instances. 

Mr. Rarick in three instances. 

Mr. Osey in six instances. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington in two 
instances. 

Mr. Howarp. 

Mr. Wotrr in three instances. 

Mr. MILLER of California in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. ASHLEY. 

Mr. STEPHENS in two instances. 

Mr. Fuqua. 

Mr. Grszons in two instances. 

Mr. PURCELL. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’ 
table and, under the rule, referred ar 
follows: 

S. 1686. An act relating to age limits i) 
connection with the appointments to the 
U.S. Park Police; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 2173. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to prescribe penalties for certain 
acts of violence or intimidation, and for 
other purposes,” approved April 11, 1968; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 11400. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, and for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following days 
present to the President, for his ap- 
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proval, bills of the House of the following 
titles: 
On July 10, 1969: 

H.R. 3689. An act to cede to the State of 
Montana concurrent jurisdiction with the 
United States over the real property compris- 
ing the Veterans’ Administration Center, 
Fort Harrison, Mont. 

On July 11, 1969: 

H.R. 4153. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for procurement of vessels and aircraft 
and construction of shore and offshore es- 
tablishment for the Coast Guard. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 8 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, July 15, 1969, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


948. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the 87th quarterly re- 
port on export control, covering the first 
quarter of 1969, pursuant to the provisions 
of the Export Control Act of 1949; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

949. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the District of Columbia Bail Agen- 
cy Act to increase the effectiveness of the 
Bail Agency, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 

950. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to expand and improve public defender 
services in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 

951. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to reorganize the courts of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

952. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the effectiveness and administration of 
the community action program administered 
by the Gila River Indian community under 
title II of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, Gila River Indian Reservation, Ariz.; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

953. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the effectiveness and administrative ef- 
ficiency of the Department of Labor’s Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps program in Carroll, 
Chariton, Lafayette, Ray, and Saline Coun- 
ties, Mo., under title I-B of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

954. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a re- 
port on schoolbus safety, pursuant to the 
provisions of title VI of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Amendments of 1967; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

955, A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on an evaluation of two proposed methods 
for enhancing competition in weapons sys- 
tems procurement, Department of Defense; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

956. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting a report 
concerning the effectiveness of cigarette 
labeling, current practices and methods of 
cigarette advertising and promotion, and 
recommendations for legislation which are 
deemed appropriate, pursuant to the provi- 
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sions of section 5(d)(2) of the Federal 
Cigarette Labeling and Advertising Act; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

957. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the act of February 11, 1908, com- 
monly known as the Expediting Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

958. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Bail Reform Act of 1966 to 
authorize consideration of danger to the 
community in setting conditions of release, 
to provide for pretrial detention of dangerous 
persons, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of July 10, 
1969, the following bills were reported on 
July 11, 1969: 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 5967. A bill to amend the 
District of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, tu pro- 
vide for the issuance of an additional con- 
gressional tag to Senators and Representa- 
tives (Rept. No. 91-872). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 8868. A bill to authorize 
the District of Columbia to enter into the 
interstate compact on juveniles (Rept. No. 
91-373). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 12677. A bill to authorize 
the Commissioner of the District of Columbia 
to lease to the Jewish Historical Society of 
Greater Washington the former synagogue 
of the Adas Israel Congregation and real 
property of the District of Columbia for the 
purposes of establishing a Jewish Historical 
Museum (Rept. No. 91-374). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 255. A bill to authorize 
banks, savings and loan associations, and 
other regulated lenders in the District of 
Columbia to charge or deduct interest in 
advance on loans to be repaid in install- 
ments; with amendment (Rept. No. 91-375). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 12671. A bill to amend the 
act of May 29, 1928, to facilitate and encour- 
age the employment of minors in the District 
of Columbia between the ages of 14 and 16 
during the summer and other school vaca- 
tion periods, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 91-376). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 12720. A bill to provide for 
the conveyance of certain real property of 
the District of Columbia to the Washington 
International School, Inc. (Rept. No. 91-377). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries: H.R. 12549. A bill to 
amend the Fish and Wildlife Coordination 
Act to provide for the establishment of a 
Council on Environmental Quality, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
91-378). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


[Submitted July 14, 1969} 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 


for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 
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Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 11651. A bill to amend the 
National School Lunch Act, as amended, to 
provide funds and authorities to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the purpose of pro- 
viding free or reduced-price meals to needy 
children not now being reached (Rept. No. 
91-379). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 12785. A bill to declare that the 
United States holds in trust for the Southern 
Ute Tribe approximately 213.37 acres of land; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 12786. A bill to amend title 37 of the 
United States Code to provide a dependents’ 
allowance for certain persons in the Reserves 
and National Guard ordered to active duty 
for training for a period of more than 30 
days; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 12787. A bill to amend section 5723(b) 
of title 5, United States Code, relating to 
length of service required by teachers in 
Bureau of Indian Affairs schools when travel 
and transportation expenses are paid to first 
post of duty; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H.R. 12788. A bill to prohibit the mailing 
of certain obscene matter; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H.R. 12789. A bill to provide for computa- 
tion of disability retirement pay for members 
of the uniformed services; to the Committee 
on Armed Services, 

By Mr, CELLER: 

H.R. 12790. A bill to amend the act of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1903, commonly known as the Ex- 
pediting Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLANCY: 

H.R. 12791. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase from $600 
to $1,000 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for 
a spouse, the exemptions for a dependent, 
and the additional exemptions for old age 
and blindness); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CORMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Hanna, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. RoYBAL, Mr. 
Puctnski, Mr. Sisk, Mr. CHARLES H. 
Witson, and Mr, UTT): 

H.R. 12792. A bill to permit State agree- 
ments for coverage under the hospital in- 
surance program for the aged; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 12793. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit the establishment 
of emergency detention camps and to pro- 
vide that no citizen of the United States 
shall be committed for detention or impris- 
onment in any facility of the U.S. Govern- 
ment except in conformity with the provi- 
sions of title 18; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 12794. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross 
income, for purposes of the individual in- 
come tax, certain monetary awards made by 
Federal agencies; fo the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FALLON (for himself, Mr. 
Gray, and Mr. Cramer) (by re- 
quest) : 

H.R. 12795. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide better facilities for 
the enforcement of the customs and immi- 
gration laws,” to increase the amount au- 
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thorized to be expended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

ELR. 12796. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit the establishment 
of emergency detention camps and to pro- 
vide that no citizen of the United States 
shall be committed for detention or im- 
prisonment in any facility of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment except in conformity with the pro- 
visions of title 18; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 12797. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to authorize pay- 
ment under the program of health insurance 
for the aged for services furnished an in- 
dividual by a home maintenance worker (in 
such individual’s home) as part of a home 
health services plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 12798. A bill to create a Department 
of Youth Affairs; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R. 12799. A bill to provide a deduction 
for income tax purposes, in the case of a dis- 
abled individual, for expenses for trans- 
portation to and from work, and to provide 
an additional exemption for income tax pur- 
poses for a taxpayer or spouse who is dis- 
abled; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. GUDE (for himself and Mr. 
Hocan): 

H.R. 12800. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a low diversion structure or 
dam on the Potomac River, Md.; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HOGAN: 

H.R. 12801: A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to liberalize the 
conditions governing eligibility of blind per- 
sons to receive disability insurance benefits 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 12802. A bill to establish a national 
policy and program with respect to wild 
predatory mammals, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H.R. 12803. A bill to provide for the is- 
suance of a commemorative postage stamp 
in honor of Gen. Douglas MacArthur; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, 

By Mr. HORTON (for himself, Mr. 
BIESTER, and Mr. CHARLES H. WIL- 
SON): 

H.R. 12804. A bill to incorporate Pop War- 
ner Little Scholars, Inc.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R. 12805. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to authorize pay- 
ment under the program of health insurance 
for the aged for services furnished an in- 
dividual by a home maintenance worker (in 
such individual’s home) as part of a home 
health services plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH (for himself, Mr. 
GERALD R. Ford, Mr. ANDERSON of 
Illinois, Mr. Porr, Mr. CAHILL, Mr. 
MacGrecor, Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. 
McCiory, Mr. SmITH of New York, 
Mr. MESKILL, Mr. SANDMAN, Mr, 
RAILSBACK, Mr. BIESTER, Mr. Wic- 
GINS, Mr. FisH, Mr. NELSEN, Mr. 
Tarr, Mr. CONABLE, Mr, CRAMER, Mr. 
DEVINE, Mr. ERLENBORN, Mr. KING, 
Mr. Wyre, Mr. Wyman, and Mr. 
ROTH) : 

H.R. 12806. A bill to amend the Bail Re- 
form Act of 1966 to authorize consideration 
of danger to the community in setting con- 
ditions of release, to provide for pretrial de- 
tention of dangerous persons, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH (for himself, 
Mr. GERALD R. FORD, Mr. ANDERSON of 
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Illinois, Mr. MACGREGOR, Mr. HUTCH- 
INSON, Mr. McCiory, Mr. SMITH of 
New York, Mr. MESKILL, Mr. SAND- 
MAN, MT. RAILSBACK, Mr. BIESTER, MT. 
WiccrIns, Mr. DENNIS, Mr. FISH, Mr. 
Tarr, and Mr. WYLIE): 

H.R. 12807. A bill to amend the act of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1903, commonly known as the Ex- 
pediting Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MIKVA (for himself, Mr. JACOBS, 
and Mr. RYAN): 

H.R. 12808. A bill to bring into immediate 
operation the National Commission for the 
Review of Federal and State Laws Relating to 
Wiretapping and Electronic Surveillance, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 12809. A bill to extend to every per- 
son classified or processed under the Selec- 
tive Service Act the right to legal counsel to 
the end that the rights and privileges af- 
forded under law may be known and secured; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 12810. A bill to encourage the flow of 
credit to urban and rural poverty areas in 
order to stimulate the rate of economic 
growth and employment in those areas, and 
to provide the residents thereof with greater 
access to consumer, business, and mortgage 
credit at reasonable rates; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 12811. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Corps of Engineers to engage in public 
works for waste water purification and reuse; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R, 12812. A bill to provide additional 
protection for the rights of participants in 
employee pension and profit-sharing retire- 
ment plans, to establish minimum standards 
for pension and profit-sharing retirement 
plan vesting and funding, to establish a pen- 
sion plan reinsurance program, to provide for 
portability of pension credits, to provide for 
regulation of the administration of pension 
and other employee benefit plans, to establish 
a U.S. Pension and Employee Benefit Plan 
Commission, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 12813. A bill to promote the foreign 
policy and security of the United States by 
providing authority to negotiate commercial 
agreements with Communist countries, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI (for himself and 
Mr. PERKINS, Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. 
Dent, Mr. BELL of California, Mr. 
DANIELS of New Jersey, Mr. HAWKINS, 
and Mr. POWELL) : 

H.R. 12814. A bill to provide for educational 
assistance for gifted and talented children; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RHODES: 

H.R. 12815. A bill to provide that chief 
judges of circuits and chief judges of district 
courts shall cease to serve as such upon 
reaching the age of 66; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12816. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it unlawful to 
assault or kill any member of the armed 
services engaged in the performance of his 
Official duties while on duty under orders of 
the President under chapter 15 of title 10 of 
the United States Code or paragraphs (2) 
and (3) of section 3500 of title 10 of the 
United States Code; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12817. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an incentive 
tax credit for a part of the cost of construct- 
ing or otherwise providing facilities for the 
control of water or air pollution, and to 
permit the amortization of such cost within 
a period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 12818. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow employers to 
deduct an additional amount as compensa- 
tion for the duties required of them in con- 
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nection with the withholding of taxes and 
the performance of other administrative and 
clerical duties under such code; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 12819. A bill to amend section 312 of 
the Housing Act of 1964 to eliminate the 
provision which presently limits eligibility 
for residential rehabilitation loans there- 
under to persons whose income is within the 
limits prescribed for below-market-interest- 
rate mortgages insured under section 221 
(dad) (3) of the National Housing Act; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia: 

H.R. 12820. A bill to require that persons 
displaced from their dwellings by real prop- 
erty condemnations in Federal or federally 
assisted programs be provided equivalent re- 
placement housing; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 12821. A bill to require certain vessels 
operating on the navigable waters of the 
United States to conform to standards of 
waste disposal; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 12822. A bill to amend the act of 
March 3, 1905, relating to the dumping of 
certain materials into the navigable waters 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. UDALL (for himself, Mr. Cor- 
BETT, Mr. OLSEN, Mr. WALDIE, Mr, 
WILIAM D, Forp, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr, 
BUTTON, Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mr. HOGAN) : 

H.R. 12823. A bill to implement the Fed- 
eral employee pay comparability system, to 
establish a Federal Employee Salary Com- 
mission and a Board of Arbitration, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 12824. A bill to provide for the ex- 
pansion and improvement of the Nation's 
airport and airway system, for the imposition 
of airport and airway user charges, for ear- 
marking funds for noise abatement, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CHARLES H, WILSON (for him- 
self, Mr. PURCELL, Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. 
WALDIE, Mr, WHITE, Mr. DERWIN- 
SKI, and Mr, MESKILL) : 

H.R. 12825. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to assure confidentiality of in- 
formation furnished in response to ques- 
tionnaires, inquiries, and other requests of 
the Bureau of the Census, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr, CHARLES H. WILSON (for him- 
self, Mr. PURCELL, Mr. WALDIE, Mr. 
WHITE, Mr. DERWINSKI, and Wr, 
MESKILL) : 

H.R. 12826. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide for a mid-decade 
census of population in the year 1975 and 
every 10 years thereafter; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HOGAN: 

H.J. Res. 814. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the week of Sep- 
tember 28, 1969, through October 4, 1969, as 
“National Adult-Youth Communications 
Week”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H. Res. 479. Resolution urging all Ameri- 
cans to display the flag of the United States 
in honor of the Apollo 11 mission; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RHODES: 

H. Res. 480. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of fiscal orga- 
nization and procedures of the Congress; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 481. Resolution amending clause 
2(a) of rule XI and clause 4 of rule XXI of 
the Rules of the House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on Rules. 
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By Mr. WOLD: 

H.Res. 482. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the establishment of at least one 
standard metropolitan statistical area in each 
State; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

239. By the SPEAKER: a Memorial of the 
House of Representatives of the State of Illi- 
nois, relative to withdrawing its petition to 
the Congress of the United States to call a 
Constitutional Convention; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
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240. Also, a memorial of the Governor of 
the State of Ohio, relative to the Ohio-West 
Virginia interstate air pollution control com- 
pacts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

241. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Alabama, relative to veterans’ 
benefits; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By. Mr. BIAGGI: 

H.R. 12827. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe, 
Giuseppa, and Mario Iacona; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of California: 
H.R. 12828. A bill for the relief of Cather- 
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ine Reinhart; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


175. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Vincente 
Gatica Startti, Huntsville, Tex., relative to 
impeachment proceedings; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

176. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, York, 
Pa., relative to procedures of the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

177. Also, petition of the City Council, Bel- 
vedere, Calif., relative to taxation of State 
and local government securities; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE—Monday, July 14, 1969 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Vice President. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, before whose presence 
the generations rise and pass away, our 
fathers in their pilgrimage trusted in 
Thee and found that of Thy faithfulness 
there is no end. Still to us their children 
be the “cloud by day and the pillar of 
fire by night” to guide us lest we lose our 
way. Put Thy royal law of love within us 
that our affections may be set upon 
things above, so that amid our solemn 
duties and awesome responsibilities we 
may have Thy guiding light and know 
Thy peace and joy. Grant to all who 
serve Thee in this place the assurance 
of Thy pervading presence, and to the 
people of this Nation the faith that Thy 
divine providence overrules our human 
weakness. So fit us for Thy service and 
use us for Thy kingdom’s sake. Not of 
our worthiness but of Thy mercy, hear 
our prayer. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
July 11, 1969, be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, 
one of his secretaries. 


THE DRUG PROBLEM—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. 
NO. 91-138) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Within the last decade, the abuse of 

drugs has grown from essentially a local 

police problem into a serious national 


threat to the personal health and safety 
of millions of Americans. 

A national awareness of the gravity of 
the situation is needed; a new urgency 
and concerted national policy are needed 
at the Federal level to begin to cope with 
this growing menace to the general wel- 
fare of the United States. 

Between the years of 1960 and 1967, 
juvenile arrests involving the use of 
drugs rose by almost 800 percent; half of 
those now being arrested for the illicit 
use of narcotics are under 21 years of 
age. New York City alone has records of 
some 40,000 heroin addicts, and the 
number rises between 7,000 and 9,000 a 
year. These official statistics are only the 
tip of an iceberg whose dimensions we 
can only surmise. 

The number of narcotics addicts across 
the United States is now estimated to be 
in the hundreds of thousands. Another 
estimate is that several million Ameri- 
can college students have at least experi- 
mented with marihuana, hashish, LSD, 
amphetamines, or barbiturates. It is 
doubtful that an American parent can 
send a son or daughter to college today 
without exposing the young man or wo- 
man to drug abuse. Parents must also be 
concerned about the availability and use 
of such drugs in our high schools and 
junior high schools. 

The habit of the narcotics addict is not 
only a danger to himself, but a threat 
to the community where he lives. Nar- 
cotics have been cited as a primary cause 
of the enormous increase in street crimes 
over the last decade. 

As the addict’s tolerance for drugs in- 
creases, his demand for drugs rises, and 
the cost of his habit grows. It can easily 
reach hundreds of dollars a day. Since 
an underworld “fence” will give him only 
a fraction of the value of goods he steals, 
an addict can be forced to commit two 
or three burglaries a day to maintain 
his habit. Street robberies, prostitution, 
even the enticing of others into addic- 
tion to drugs—an addict will reduce him- 
self to any offense, any degradation in 
order to acquire the drugs he craves. 

However far the addict himself may 
fall, his offenses against himself and so- 
ciety do not compare with the inhuman- 
ity of those who make a living exploit- 


ing the weakness and desperation of 
their fellow men. Society has few judg- 
ments too severe, few penalties too harsh 
for the men who make their livelihood 
in the narcotics traffic. 

It has been a common oversimplifica- 
tion to consider narcotics addiction, or 
drug abuse, to be a law enforcement 
problem alone. Effective control of illicit 
drugs requires the cooperation of many 
agencies of the Federal and local and 
State governments; it is beyond the 
province of any one of them alone. At the 
Federal level, the burden of the national 
effort must be carried by the Depart- 
ments of Justice, Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Treasury. I am propos- 
ing ten specific steps as this Administra- 
tion’s initial counter-moves against this 
growing national problem. 

I, FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

To more effectively meet the narcotic 
and dangerous drug problems at the Fed- 
eral level, the Attorney General is for- 
warding to the Congress a comprehen- 
sive legislative proposal to control these 
drugs. This measure will place in a single 
statute, a revised and modern plan for 
control. Current laws in this field are 
inadequate and outdated. 

I consider the legislative proposal a 
fair, rational and necessary approach to 
the total drug problem. It will tighten 
the regulatory controls and protect the 
public against illicit diversion of many 
of these drugs from legitimate channels. 
It will insure greater accountability and 
better recordkeeping. It will give law 
enforcement stronger and better tools 
that are sorely needed so that those 
charged with enforcing these laws can do 
so more effectively. Further, this pro- 
posal creates a more flexible mechanism 
which will allow quicker control of new 
dangerous drugs before their misuse and 
abuse reach epidemic proportions, I urge 
the Congress to take favorable action on 
this bill. 

In mid-May the Supreme Court struck 
down segments of the marihuana laws 
and called into question some of the 
basic foundations for the other existing 
drug statutes. I have also asked the At- 
torney General to submit an interim 
measure to correct the constitutional de- 
ficiencies of the Marihuana Tax Act as 
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pointed out in the Supreme Court’s re- 
cent decision. I urge Congress to act 
swiftly and favorably on the proposal to 
close the gap now existing in the Federal 
law and thereby give the Congress time 
to carefully examine the comprehensive 
drug control proposal. 
I. STATE LEGISLATION 


The Department of Justice is develop- 
ing a model State Narcotics and Danger- 
ous Drugs Act. This model law will be 
made available to the fifty State govern- 
ments. This legislation is designed to im- 
prove State laws in dealing with this 
serious problem and to complement the 
comprehensive drug legislation being 
proposed to Congress at the national 
level. Together these proposals will pro- 
vide an interlocking trellis of laws which 
will enable government at all levels to 
more effectively control the problem. 

Itt, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


Most of the illicit narcotics and high- 
potency marihuana consumed in the 
United States is produced abroad and 
clandestinely imported. I have directed 
the Secretary of State and the Attorney 
General to explore new avenues of co- 
operation with foreign.governments to 
stop the projection of this contraband at 
its source. The United States will co- 
operate with foreign governments work- 
ing to eradicate the production of illicit 
drugs within their own frontiers. I have 
further authorized these Cabinet officers 
to formulate plans that will lead to meet- 
ings at the law enforcement level be- 
tween the United States and foreign 
countries now involved in the drug traffic 
either as originators or avenues of 
transit. 

IV. SUPPRESSION OF ILLEGAL IMPORTATION 


Our efforts to eliminate these drugs at 
their point of origin will be coupled with 
new efforts to intercept them at their 
point of illegal entry into the United 
States. The Department of the Treasury, 
through the Bureau of Customs, is 
charged with enforcing the nation’s 
smuggling laws. I have directed the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to initiate a major 
new effort to guard the nation’s borders 
and ports against the growing volume of 
narcotics from abroad. There is a recog- 
nized need for more men and facilities in 
the Bureau of Customs to carry out this 
directive. At my request, the Secretary of 
the Treasury has submitted a substan- 
tial program for increased manpower and 
facilities in the Bureau of Customs for 
this purpose which is under intensive re- 
view. 

In the early days of this Administra- 
tion, I requested that the Attorney Gen- 
eral form an inter-departmental Task 
Force to conduct a comprehensive study 
of the problem of unlawful trafficking in 
narcotics and dangerous drugs. One pur- 
pose of the Task Force has been to ex- 
amine the existing programs of law en- 
forcement agencies concerned with the 
problem in an effort to improve their 
coordination and efficiency. I now want 
to report that this Task Force has com- 
pleted its study and has a recommended 
plan of action, for immediate and long- 
term implementation, designed to sub- 
stantially reduce the illicit trafficking in 
narcotics, marihuana and dangerous 
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drugs across United States borders. To 
implement the recommended plan, I 
have directed the Attorney General to 
organize and place into immediate oper- 
ation an “action task force” to under- 
take a frontal attack on the problem. 
There are high profits in the illicit mar- 
ket for those who smuggle narcotics and 
drugs into the United States; we in- 
tend to raise the risks and cost of en- 
gaging in this wretched traffic. 


V. SUPPRESSION OF NATIONAL TRAFFICKING 


Successful prosecution of an increased 
national effort against illicit drug traf- 
ficking will require not only new re- 
sources and men, but also a redeploy- 
ment of existing personnel within the 
Department of Justice. 

I have directed the Attorney General 
to create, within the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs, a number 
of special investigative units. These spe- 
cial forces will have the capacity to 
move quickly into any area in which in- 
telligence indicates major criminal enter- 
prises are engaged in the narcotics traf- 
fic. To carry out this directive, there will 
be a need for additional manpower 
within the Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs. The budgetary request for 
FY 1970 now pending before the Con- 
gress will initiate this program. Addi- 
tional funds will be requested in FY 1971 
to fully deploy the necessary special in- 
vestigative units. 

VI. EDUCATION 


Proper evaluation and solution of the 
drug problem in this country has been 
severely handicapped by a dearth of 
scientific information on the subject— 
and the prevalance of ignorance and 
misinformation. Different “experts” de- 
liver solemn judgments which are poles 
apart. As a result of these conflicting 
judgments, Americans seem to have 
divided themselves on the issue, along 
generational lines. 

There are reasons for this lack of 
knowledge. First, widespread drug use 
is a comparatively recent phenomenon 
in the United States. Second, it fre- 
quently involves chemical formulations 
which are novel, or age-old drugs little 
used in this country until very recently. 
The volume of definitive medical data re- 
mains small—and what exists has not 
been broadly disseminated. This vacuum 
of knowledge—as was predictable—has 
been filled by rumors and rash judg- 
ments, often formed with a minimal ex- 
perience with a particular drug, some- 
times formed with no experience or 
knowledge at all. 

The possible danger to the health or 
well-being of even a casual user of drugs 
is too serious to allow ignorance to pre- 
vail or for this information gap to re- 
main open. The American people need to 
know what dangers and what risks are 
inherent in the use of the various kinds 
of drugs readily available in illegal mar- 
kets today. I have therefore directed the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, assisted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral through the Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs, to gather all au- 
thoritative information on the subject 
and to compile a balanced and objective 
educational program to bring the facts 
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to every AMerican—especially our young 
people 

With this information in hand, the 
overwhelming majority of students and 
young people can be trusted to make a 
prudent judgment as to their personal 
course of conduct. 

VIL RESEARCH 


In addition to gathering existing data, 
it is essential that we acquire new 
knowledge in the field. We must know 
more about both the short- and long- 
range effects of the use of drugs being 
taken in such quantities by so many of 
our people. We need more study as well 
to find the key to releasing men from 
the bonds of dependency forged by any 
continued drug abuse. 

The National Institute of Mental 
Health has primary responsibility in this 
area, and I am further directing the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to expand existing efforts to ac- 
quire new knowledge and a broader un- 
derstanding of this entire area. 

VIII. REHABILITATION 


Considering the risks involved, includ- 
ing those of arrest and prosecution, the 
casual experimenter with drugs of any 
kind must be considered, at the very 
least, rash and foolish. But the psycho- 
logically dependent regular users and 
the physically addicted are genuinely 
sick people. While this sickness cannot 
excuse the crimes they commit, it does 
help to explain them. Society has an 
obligation both to itself and to these 
people to help them break the chains of 
their dependency. 

Currently, a number of Federal, State, 
and private programs.of rehabilitation 
are being operated. These programs uti- 
lize, separately and together, psychiatry, 
psychology, and “substitute drug” ther- 
apy. At this time, however, we are with- 
out adequate data to evaluate their full 
benefit. We need more experience with 
them and more knowledge. Therefore, I 
am directing the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to provide every 
assistance to those pioneering in the 
field, and to sponsor and conduct re- 
search on the Federal level. This De- 
partment will act as a clearinghouse for 
the collection and dissemination of drug 
abuse data and experience in the area 
of rehabilitation. 

I have further instructed the Attorney 
General to insure that all Federal pris- 
oners who have been identified as de- 
pendent upon drugs be afforded the most 
up-to-date treatment available. 

IX. TRAINING PROGRAM 


The enforcement of narcotics laws re- 
quires considerable expertise, and hence 
considerable training. The Bureau of 
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs provides 
the bulk of this training in the Federal 
government. Its programs are extended 
to include not only its own personnel, but 
State and local police officers, forensic 
chemists, foreign nationals, college 
deans, campus security officers, and 
members of industry engaged in the 
legal distribution of drugs. 

Last year special training in the field 
of narcotics and dangerous drug enforce- 
ment was provided for 2700 State and 
local law enforcement officials. In fiscal 
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year 1969 we expanded the program an 
estimated 300 percent in order to train 
some 11,000 persons. During the current 
fiscal year we plan to redouble again that 
effort—to provide training to 22,000 State 
and local officers. The training of these 
experts must keep pace with the rise in 
the abuse of drugs, if we are ever to con- 
trol it. 
X. LOCAL LAW ENFORCEMENT CONFERENCES 


The Attorney General intends to begin 
a series of conferences with law enforce- 
ment executives from the various States 
and concerned Federal officials. The pur- 
poses of these conferences will be sev- 
eral: first, to obtain firsthand informa- 
tion, more accurate data, on the scope 
of the drug problem at that level; sec- 
ond, to discuss the specific areas where 
Federal assistance and aid can best be 
most useful; third, to exchange ideas and 
evaluate mutual policies. The end result 
we hope will be more coordinated effort 
that will bring us visible progress for 
the first time in an alarming decade. 

These then are the first ten steps in 
the national effort against narcotic 
marihuana and other dangerous drug 
abuse. Many steps are already underway. 
Many will depend upon the support of 
the Congress. I am asking, with this mes- 
sage, that you act swiftly and favorably 
on the legislative proposals that will soon 
be forthcoming, along with the budgetary 
requests required if our efforts are to be 
successful, I am confident that Congress 
shares with me the grave concern over 
this critical problem, and that Congress 
will do all that is necessary to mount and 
continue a new and effective federal pro- 


gram aimed at eradicating this rising 
sickness in our land. 
THE WHITE HoUsE, July 14, 1969. 
RICHARD NIXON. 


REFERRAL OF PRESIDENT’S MES- 
SAGE ON DRUGS TO THE COM- 
MITTEE ON FINANCE AND THE 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. PROXMIRE subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President’s message on 
drugs be referred to the Committee on 
Finance and the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Vice Presi- 
dent laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE CALEN- 
DAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
legislative calendar, under rule VIII, be 
dispensed with. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
in relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that all commit- 
tees be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the calendar, 
beginning with Calendar No. 289. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LT. COL. SAMUEL J. COLE, USA 
(RETIRED) 


The bill (S. 267) for the relief of Lt. 
Col. Samuel J. Cole, U.S. Army (retired), 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Samuel J. Cole, United States 
Army (retired), is hereby relieved of all lia- 
bility for repayment to the United States of 
the sum of $10,322.59, representing the 
amount of overpayments of retired pay re- 
ceived by the said Lieutenant Colonel Sam- 
uel J. Cole, for the period from August 15, 
1947, through September 30, 1964, as a re- 
sult of administrative error in the compu- 
tation of his creditable service for pay pur- 
poses less the amount due under the Act of 
April 14, 1966 (80 Stat. 120). In the audit 
and settlement of the accounts of any cer- 
tifying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, full credit shall be given for the 
amount for which liability is relieved by 
this Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the said Lieutenant Colonel 
Samuel J. Cole, the sum of any amounts 
received cr withheld from him on account of 
the overpayments referred to in the first 
section of this Act. 

(b) No part of the amount appropriated 
in this section shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this Act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
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(No. 91-298) explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to relieve the 
claimant of all liability for repayment to 
the United States of the sum of $10,322.59, 
representing the amount of overpayments of 
retired pay received by the said Lt. Col. 
Samuel J. Cole (retired), for the period from 
August 15, 1947, through September 30, 
1964, as a result of administrative error in 
the computation of his creditable service for 
pay purposes. In the audit and settlement of 
the accounts of any certifying or disbursing 
Officer of the United States, full credit shall 
be given for the amount for which liability 
is relieved by this act. 


STATEMENT 


This bill (S. 267) in the 91st Congress is 
similar to S. 2147 in the 89th Congress and 
S. 1206 in the 90th Congress. Both previous 
bills were passed by the Senate but the 
House took no action. The Department of 
the Air Force has no objection to the enact- 
ment of this legislation. The facts of the 
case, as contained in Senate Report No. 1843 
of the 89th Congress on the similar bill, 
S. 2147, and as quoted verbatim in Senate 
Report No. 1305 of the 90th Congress on the 
similar bill, S. 1206, are as follows: 

“Lt. Col. Samuel J. Cole was born on May 2, 
1891. He served on active duty in the US. 
Army from August 15, 1917, to May 15, 1920, 
when he was retired from the Regular Army 
as a first lieutenant by reason of disability 
from wounds received in battle. He returned 
to active duty on January 15, 1942 and while 
on active duty received promotions in the 
Army of the United States to captain on 
February 1, 1942, to major on August 26, 
1942, and to lieutenant colonel on July 1, 
1946, Because of demobilization Lieutenant 
Colonel Cole reverted to his retired status 
of a first lieutenant effective October 15, 
1946. On the day preceding reversion to re- 
tired status he was entitled under the Pay 
Readjustment Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 359 
(1942)), to the pay, while on active duty, 
of a lieutenant colonel of the fifth pay period, 
with longevity pay for over 27 years’ com- 
missioned service. In his retired status, how- 
ever, he received 75 percent of the active duty 
pay of a first lieutenant, second pay period, 
with longevity pay for over 27 years’ com- 
missioned service. Subsequently, under the 
provisions of section 203(a) of title II of 
the act of June 29, 1948 (62 Stat. 1085 
(1948)), he was advanced to the grade of 
major, the highest grade served satisfactorily 
for not less than 6 months in time of war, 
and began receiving 75 percent of the pay of 
a major, with over 6 and less than 9 years’ 
service. This section specifically excluded 
credit for retired service in computing re- 
tired pay. Following enactment of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 802 
(1949)), he elected under the “saved pay” 
provisions of section 411 to continue receiving 
retired pay based on law in effect before 
October 1, 1949. 

“On June 27, 1957, Lieutenant Colonel Cole 
commenced an action in the Court of Claims 
to recover the difference between the retired 
pay he had received for the period commenc- 
ing June 1, 1951, a date selected because of 
the 6-year statute of limitations for an ac- 
tion in the Court of Claims, and 75 percent 
of the active duty pay of a lieutenant colonel 
as computed by one of two methods set forth 
in his complaint. This action was based on 
the provisions, among others, of the last 
paragraph of section 15 of the Pay Read- 
justment Act of 1942, supra. This paragraph 
authorized retired pay of 75 percent of active 
duty pay at time of retirement for an officer 
with service before November 12, 1918, there- 
after retired, unless entitled to retired pay 
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of a higher grade. On July 29, 1957, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Cole filed a similar claim with 
the General Accounting Office for the period 
within the 10-year statute of limitations 
applicable to claims filed there. Guided by 
the decisions in Gordon v. United States (134 
Ct. Cl. 840 (1956)), and Frizzell v. United 
States (123 Ct. Cl. 337 (1952)), involving 
substantially similar claims, the General Ac- 
counting Office certified payment to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Cole on May 1, 1959, of 
$26,199.88. This computation was based on 
credit for 75 percent of the active duty pay 
of a lieutenant colonel, fifth pay period, with 
longevity credit for 27 years’ service, for the 
period July 29, 1947, to August 14, 1947, and 
credit for 75 percent of the active duty pay of 
a lieutenant colonel, sixth pay period, with 
longevity credit of 30 years, for the period 
August 15, 1947, to October 31, 1958. The 
Army Finance Center adjusted Lieutenant 
Colonel Cole’s retired pay, effective November 
1, 1958, to 75 percent of that of a lieutenant 
colonel, sixth pay period, with longevity 
credit for over 30 years’ service without ques- 
tioning at that time the basis for payment in 
the sixth pay period (lieutenant colonel with 
30 years’ creditable service) as certified by 
the General Accounting Office instead of pay- 
ment in the fifth pay period (lieutenant 
colonel without 30 years’ creditable service). 
Relying on decisions of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral (13 Comp. Gen. 29 (1933); 22 Comp. Gen. 
175 (1942), and computations approved in the 
Frizzell case, supra, the Army Finance Center 
notified Lieutenant Colonel Cole in a letter 
dated October 9, 1964, that his service in an 
inactive retired status was not creditable to 
advance him from one pay period to another 
even though it was allowable for longevity 
credit. The act of March 2, 1903 (32 Stat. 932 
(1903)), authorized an officer retired for 
wounds received in battle to count service on 
the retired list solely for longevity pay pur- 
poses. The Army Finance Center reduced his 
retired pay, effective October 1, 1964, to that 
of the fifth pay period with longevity credit 
of over 30 years, and informed him that he 
was indebted to the United States for 
$4,313.87 for retired pay for the period No- 
vember 1, 1958, through September 30, 1964, 
representing the difference between pay in 
the sixth pay period and the fifth pay period. 
The General Accounting Office informed Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Cole, in a letter dated Decem- 
ber 22, 1964, Z—-1844460, that the settlement 
made by that office on May 1, 1959, was inad- 
vertently computed on the basis of active 
duty pay in the sixth pay period for the pe- 
riod from August 15, 1947, through October 
$1, 1958, resulting in an overpayment of 
$7,252.73. In a decision dated April 1, 1965, 
B-132487, the Comptroller General reviewed 
the entire matter and confirmed overpay- 
ments totaling $11,566.60. The Finance 
Center has collected $1,484 from Lieutenant 
Colonel Cole’s retired pay during the period 
November 1, 1964, through March 1966. He 
is currently liquidating his debt at the rate 
of $100 per month. The Department of the 
Army requested from Lieutenant Colonel Cole 
a statement of his present financial status, 
but he, through his attorney, stated he did 
not desire to provide any information. 

“The overpayments received by Lieutenant 
Colonel Cole resulted from administrative 
error by two Government agencies. The pay- 
ments were received in good faith and were 
undetected for more than 5 years, Public 
Law 89-395, approved by the President on 
April 14, 1966, waives the 10-year statute of 
limitations contained in the act of October 
9, 1940 (54 Stat. 1061, 31 U.S.C. 71a (1964)), 
and allows certain retired officers, including 
Lieutenant Colonel Cole, to file claims with 
the General Accounting Office for increased 
retired pay. Lieutenant Colonel Cole is en- 
titled to claim $1,244.01 under the new leg- 
islation. In view of this consideration, the 
Department of the Army has no objection to 
the bill if amended by striking ‘$11,566.60’ 
from line 5 and inserting ‘$10,322.59’, and by 
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striking the period from line 10, and insert- 
ing ‘, less the amount due under Public Law 
89-395". 

“The cost of this bill, if enacted as in- 
troduced, will be $11,566.60. If enacted with 
the amendment as suggested in this report, 
the cost will be $10,322.59.” 

The committee has in the past approved 
relieving bills of this nature where the error 
was on the part of the Government, the 
claimant acted in good faith, and hardship 
would result in repayment. 

In agreement with the views of the Army, 
the committee recommends favorable en- 
actment of the bill as amended. 

In agreement with the previous action in 
the 89th Congress, the committee recom- 
mends the bill favorably. 

In agreement with the previous action in 
both the 89th and 90th Congresses, the com- 
mittee recommends the bill favorably. 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMISSION 


The bill (S. 2462) to amend the joint 
resolution cstablishing the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Commission was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. 2462 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
joint resolution entitled “Joint Resolution 
To Establish the American Revolution Bi- 
centennial Commission, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved July 4, 1966 (80 Stat. 259), 
as amended by the Act of December 12, 1967 
(81 Stat. 567), is further amended— 

(1) by striking out “July 4, 1969” in sec- 
tion 3(d), and inserting in lieu thereof “July 
4, 1970”; and 

(2) by striking out fiscal year “1969” in 
section 7(a), and inserting in lieu thereof 
“fiscal year 1970”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-299), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to amend the 
original resolution establishing the Ameri- 
can Revolution Bicentennial Commission so 
as to extend the first reporting date of the 
Commission from July 4, 1969, to July 4, 
1970, and to extend the authorization for 
appropriations from fiscal year 1969 to fiscal 
year 1970. 

STATEMENT 

The American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission was approved by the Congress 
on July 4, 1966. The Commission, itself, was 
not officially named by the President until 
approximately a year later. The Commis- 
sion’s first meeting was held in February 
1967, at which time it was discovered that 
there was no provision for funds for staff 
support. Thereafter, the Commission sought 
an amendment providing for Federal appro- 
priations, which took approximately 18 
months to clear the Congress. The Bicen- 
tennial Commission had its second meeting 
in October 1968, at which time it appointed 
an executive director. Due to personnel de- 
lays, the staff, including the executive direc- 
tor, were not officially appointed to the Com- 
mission until January of this year. There 
are presently two professionals, the executive 
director, one assistant, and two secretaries 
that comprise the entire staff of the Com- 
mission. The Bureau of the Budget has allo- 
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cated four staff positions, all of which are 
filled. 

The Commission’s public members, who 
were appointed under President Johnson, had 
decided during their October meeting that 
they should submit their pro forma resigna- 
tions to the new President, whomever that 
might be, in order that the incoming Presi- 
dent may work with his own Commission in 
bicentennial matters. As of this date the 
White House has not, as yet, announced any 
changes in the public members of the Com- 
mission. 

For these reasons, the Commission was 
not able to meet its original reporting date 
of July 4, 1969, and this bill, therefore, would 
amend the joint resolution creating the Com- 
mission so as to extend the reporting date 
1 year to July 4, 1970, and to extend the 
authorization for the appropriations for the 
expenses of the Commission from fiscal year 
1969 to fiscal year 1970. 

Despite its limited formal activities, the 
Commission membership has been able to 
reach some tentative conclusions concerning 
the nature of the bicentennial celebration. 
These are: 

In contrast to previous commemorations 
(i.e., the 1876 Centennial Exposition, the 
1965 Civil War Centennial), the bicentennial 
celebration should be national in scope. 

The focal year for the celebration should 
be 1976 and the key date should be July 4 
of that year. 

The commemoration should attempt to 
communicate the ideas of the Revolution 
and demonstrate their continued validity in 
the development of the Nation and the world 
in which we live. 

In addition, the Commission has taken 
certain administrative and procedural ac- 
tions. These include: 

Appointment of an executive director, 
Richard W. Barrett, and a small clerical staff. 

Establishment of temporary headquarters 
and initiation of negotiations for a perma- 
nent headquarters in a reconstructed build- 
ing on Lafayette Square. 

Endorsement of the U.S. Olympic Commit- 
tee’s bid to secure the 1976 Olympic Games 
for Denver (winter) and Los Angeles (sum- 
mer). 

Preliminary efforts toward developing a 
thermatic statement for the national cele- 
bration. 

Review of a position paper prepared by 
the Exhibitions Staff of the Department of 
Commerce with respect to the conditions sur- 
rounding an international exposition in 1976. 

Organization of an executive committee 
and supporting subcommittees to enable the 
Commission to deal more effectively with its 
responsibilities. 

The outline of an overall plan for the bi- 
centennial. When completed, the plan will 
detail those segments of the society that 
should be involved in the celebration, ap- 
propriate penetration points, and a set of 
roles for each segment. 

The construction and implementation of 
& systematic contact program to reach those 
elements of the society that either (a) appear 
relevant to the celebration, or (b) have in- 
dicated a desire to participate. 

Preparation of an information pamphlet 
on the Commission and its plans for 1976. 

Design of a master calendar for 1976 and 
a time line of major national and interna- 
tional events, celebrations, holidays, and 
commemorations occurring between 1970 and 
1976. 

The committee is of the opinion that this 
bill has a meritorious purpose and, accord- 
ingly, recommends favorable consideration 
of S. 2462 without amendment. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY WEEK 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 85) 
to provide for the designation of the peri- 
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od from August 26, 1969, through Sep- 
tember 1, 1969, as “National Archery 
Week” was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 85 


Whereas in recent years archery as a com- 
petitive sport and recreation activity has 
grown in popularity and recognition; and 

Whereas the increased stature of archery 
is evident in the fact that in 1972 this sport 
will become a gold medal event at the sum- 
mer Olympic games; and 

Whereas the extent of the widespread in- 
terest in archery is indicated by its estab- 
lishment as a major intercollegiate sport 
throughout the United States; and 

Whereas the National Field Archery As- 
sociation, with some forty thousand mem- 
bers and more than two thousand affillated 
clubs in each of the fifty States, has be- 
come the leader in promoting the advance- 
ment of competitive archery in this country; 
and 

Whereas this organization is engaged in 
many outstanding civic projects, such as 
wildlife conservation activities and a youth 
scholarship program, and 

Whereas this association is sponsoring a 
National Archery Week program of cere- 
monies and activities during the last week 
of August in this year; and 

Whereas the year 1969 marks the thirtieth 
anniversary of the founding of the National 
Field Archery Association; and 

Whereas the world archery championship 
events will be held in the United States dur- 
ing the summer of 1969; and 

Whereas, in view of these facts, it is fitting 
and proper that the Congress should give 
Official recognition in this year to the de- 
velopment of archery as a major sport and to 
the national interest in the program to be 
conducted by the National Field Archery As- 
sociation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Pres- 
ident is authorized and requested to issue 
& proclamation designating the seven-day 
period beginning August 26, 1969, and end- 
ing September 1, 1969, as “National Archery 
Week”, and inviting the Governors and 
mayors of State and local governments of the 
United States to issue similar proclamations, 


DR. DIEGO AGUILAR ARANDA 


The bill (S. 571) for the relief of Dr. 
Diego Aguilar Aranda was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 571 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Diego Aguilar Aranda shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of August 12, 1957, 


JAMES F. WEGENER 


The bill (H.R. 1828) to confer U.S. 
citizenship posthumously upon James F. 
Wegener was considered, ordered to a 
a T reRding; read the third time, and 


gpr MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-303), explaining the purposes of 
the bill, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to confer U.S. 
citizenship posthumously upon James F. 
Wegener. 


DUG FOO WONG 


The bill (S. 2019) for the relief of Dug 
Foo Wong was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 2019 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 203(a)(1) and 204 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Dug 
Foo Wong shall be held and considered to 
be the natural-born alien son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Chun P. Chin, citizens of the United 
States: Provided, That the parents, brothers, 
or sisters of the said Dug Foo Wong shall not, 
by virtue of such relationship, be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


WU HIP 


The bill (S. 1963) for the relief of Wu 
Hip was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, section 204(c), relating to the 
number of petitions which may be approved 
in behalf of orphans, shall be inapplicable 
in the case of petition filed in behalf of Wu 
Hip by Mr. and Mrs. Ralph A. Kelley, citizens 
of the United States. 


DR. YAVUZ AYKENT 


The bill (S. 1798) for the relief of Dr. 
Yavuz Aykent was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 1798 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Yavuz Aykent shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of June 26, 1957, and the periods 
of time he has resided in the United States 
since that date shall be held and considered 
to meet the residence and physical presence 
requirements of section 316 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 


ANDREW CHU YANG 


The bill (S. 1645) for the relief of 
Andrew Chu Yang was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 1645 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Andrew Chu Yang may be 
classified as a child within the meaning of 
section 101(b)(1)(F) of such Act, upon ap- 
proval of a petition filed in his behalf by Mr. 
and Mrs. Shiang Ping Yang, citizens of the 
United States, pursuant to section 204 of 
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such Act: Provided, That no brothers or sis- 
ters of the said Andrew Chu Yang shall here- 
after, by virtue of such relationship, be ac- 
corded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


DR. YILMAZ BILSEL 


The bill (S. 1527) for the relief of Dr. 
Yilmaz Bilsel was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 1527 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Yilmaz Bilsel shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of June 24, 1958, and the periods of time he 
has resided in the United States since that 
date shall be held and considered to meet the 
residence and physical presence requirements 
of section 316 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-307) , explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR. ZILIHA BILSEL 


The bill (S. 1526) for the relief of Dr. 
Ziliha Bilsel was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 1526 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Zeliha Bilsel shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of June 27, 1957, and the 
periods of time she has resided in the 
United States since that date shall be held 
and considered to meet the residence and 
physical presence requirements of section 
316 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 91-308), explaining the pur- 
poses of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 
The purpose of the bill is to enable the 


beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


RUEBEN ROSEN 


The bill (H.R. 2890) for the relief of 
Rueben Rosen was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
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91-309), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Rueben Rosen. The bill does not 
provide for a quota deduction, inasmuch as 
the beneficiary is entitled to immediate rela- 
tive status. 


FRANCESCA ADRIANA MILLONZI 


The bill (H.R. 2536) for the relief of 
Francesca Adriana Millonzi was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
91-310), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
entry into the United States in an immediate 
relative status of the minor child adopted by 
citizens of the United States. 


FRANKLIN JACINTO ANTONIO 


The bill (H.R. 2224) for the relief of 
Franklin Jacinto Antonio was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 91-311), explaining the pur- 
poses of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
entry into the United States in an im- 
mediate relative status of the child adopted 
by citizens of the United States. 


PFC. JOSEPH ANTHONY SNITKO 


The bill (H.R. 1948) to confer US. 
citizenship posthumously upon Pfc. 
Joseph Anthony Snitko was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 91-312), explaining the pur- 
poses of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to confer U.S. 
citizenship posthumously upon Pfc. Joseph 
Anthony Snitko. 


ALEKSANDAR ZAMBELI 


The bill (H.R. 3166) for the relief of 
Aleksandar Zambeli was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
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(No. 91-313), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable 
Aleksandar Zambeli to file a petition for 
naturalization notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 313 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act relating to one who was for- 
merly a member of a proscribed organiza- 
tion. 


RYSZARD STANISLAW OBACZ 


The bill (H.R. 3167) for the relief of 
Ryszard Stanislaw Obacz was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-314), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable 
Ryszard Stanislaw Obacz to file a petition for 
naturalization notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 313 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act relating to one who was for- 
merly a member of a proscribed organization. 


YOLANDA FULGENCIO HUNTER 


The bill (H.R. 3172) for the relief of 
Yolanda Fulgencio Hunter was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-315), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
entry into the United States in an immedi- 
ate relative status of the alien child adopted 
by a US. citizen. 


MARIA DA CONCEICAO EVARISTO 


The bill (H.R. 3376) for the relief of 
Maria da Conceicao Evaristo was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
91-316), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to waive the 
excluding provisions of existing law relating 
to one who is illiterate in behalf of Maria da 
Conceicao Evaristo. The bill provides for the 
posting of a bond as surety that the bene- 
ficiary will mot become a public charge. 


L. CPL. PETER M. NEE 


The bill (H.R. 10060) for the relief of 
L. Cpl. Peter M. Nee (2465662) was con- 
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sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-317) , explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 
The purpose of the bill is to confer U.S. 


citizenship posthumously upon Lance Cpl. 
Peter M. Nee. 


NIKOLAS GEORGE POLIZOS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1110) for the relief of Nikolas 
George Polizos, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, 
after “June 16,” strike out “1957, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper officer to deduct one number from 
the total number of immigrant visas and 
conditional entries which are made 
available to natives of the country of the 
alien’s birth under paragraph (1) 
through (8) of section 203(a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act.”, and in- 
sert “1957.”; so as to make the bill read: 

S. 1110 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Nickolas George Polizos shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of June 16, 1957. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
91-318), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
enable the beneficiary to file a petition for 
naturalization. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR YOUNG OF OHIO 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Younc) may proceed for not to exceed 
30 minutes at the conclusion of the 
remarks of the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. Provuty). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


THE DEATH OF HERBERT HOOVER, 
JR. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
was with sorrow and regret that I noted 
in the newspaper last week the passing 
of Herbert Hoover, Jr. 
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Mr. Hoover served as an Under Secre- 
tary of State during the Eisenhower 
administration. I found him to be a very 
kind, a very gentle, and a very under- 
standing man. I had many contacts with 
him, and my relations with him were 
exceedingly good. He was never one to 
flash his own light. He was a man of 
extreme modesty and performed his 
duties with efficiency and with dedi- 
cation. 

I express my deep regret on the Na- 
tion's loss of this outstanding American 
and extend to his wife my condolences. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I do not 
know how I missed the news with respect 
to Herbert Hoover, Jr. I came to know 
him quite well and had high esteem and 
great affection for him. He contributed 
much to the country and was indeed one 
of our solid citizens. 

Together with others, I share the mes- 
sage of condolence to the family. 


THE SAFEGUARD ABM SYSTEM— 
THE NEED FOR A CLOSED SESSION 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, for 
reasons that have never been clear, and 
even though the House has not yet 
started on its Army and Navy authoriza- 
tion hearings, it was apparently consid- 
ered necessary to rush through the au- 
thorization and markup for the deploy- 
ment of this Safeguard ABM system 
without any check at the Kwajalein 
Testing Range by the Senate as to 
whether the system was ready for de- 
ployment; and statements made on this 
floor in the debate last Friday demon- 
strated conclusively how unfortunate was 
all this haste from the standpoint of our 
future security and well-being. 

One never buys a house or a car with- 
out first looking, and that is especially 
true if some people one respects assert 
that the house or car in question is not 
right for purchase; and it was with that 
in mind that I had planned to visit the 
Kwajalein Atoll week before last. Kwaj- 
alein is where one can obtain by far the 
most solid information as to the degree 
of completion and testing of four of the 
five major components of the Safeguard 
system; and also much information with 
respect to the status of the fifth. 

When we were told, however, that the 
markup of the overall Defense authoriza- 
tion, including Safeguard, could not be 
held up for even a few days, it became 
necessary for me to cancel this Kwaja- 
lein trip; but I did send a staff assistant. 
He has now returned, and his classified 
report on the results of his trip, checked 
against some of the sweeping and at 
times inaccurate assertions made in the 
debate last Friday, once again nails down 
the absurdity of the Senate proceeding 
to approve what all agree is the most 
complicated system conceived to date by 
man without adequate investigation. 

One could well ask, why are some in 
the Senate so casual about spending bil- 
lions of dollars of other people’s money 
without giving the matter even a sem- 
blance of the attention they would give 
to a personal transaction. 
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For these reasons, plus one other, I 
would hope that we would postpone ap- 
proval of this deployment until we had 
more facts. The other is my belief that a 
good many statements made in debate 
last Friday by those opposing the Cooper- 
Hart amendment were either inaccurate 
in implication or inaccurate in fact. 

This proposed ABM system is a diffi- 
cult matter to discuss in open session; 
but that does not mean, prior to deci- 
sion, we should refrain from doing 
everything possible to obtain the facts. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, in effort 
to that end, I am requesting the leader- 
ship that after the morning hour on 
Thursday, July 17, the Senate go into 
closed session. 


THE PROPOSED EXTENSION OF 
THE SURTAX 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is my 
firm belief that the tax bill which ex- 
tends the surtax and repeals the invest- 
ment credit should be passed and passed 
very quickly. 

There is no reason why the taxpayers 
of the country should be misled. The bill 
is a necessity. The issue should be set- 
tled now so that our economy can make 
its appropriate adjustment. To delay 
this bill with weeks of speeches would 
produce nothing but an unsettling effect 
on our economy. 

I do not like taxes. I do not like high 
taxes. I am supporting this bill because 
it is necessary. I firmly believe that the 
best political course is always that 
course which is honest and sound and 
improves the fiscal position of our Gov- 
ernment. The American people are in- 
telligent and it is a mistake to under- 
rate them. 

There should be another bill dealing 
with tax reform. We need to direct our 
attention to tax reform constantly. The 
object of tax reform is to promote justice 
and fairness as between all individuals 
and all segments of our economy. Those 
provisions of our tax law needing reform 
have been in the tax program for one or 
two or three score of years. None of them 
are of recent making. They pose difficult 
problems. Some of them are contro- 
versial. Adequate hearings and a skillful 
approach will bring about needed re- 
forms. Oratory that jeopardizes our 
fiscal position and fires the flames of 
inflation are not in the public interest. 

A vote for the bill which was sent to 
us by the House of Representatives is a 
vote for a course of action that will make 
tax reform a reality. It is a vote for fiscal 
responsibility. To oppose or delay this 
bill will bring neither reform nor fiscal 
responsibility. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have listened with interest to what the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska has 
just said. I would point out to him that 
the course which he advocates could 
well bring about unconsidered, ill con- 
sidered, and poorly considered tax re- 
forms if we take up the surtax extension 
at this time. 

The fact that we have agreed to an 
extension of the withholding levels in 
no way undermines the efficacy of the 
situation as it exists. If another exten- 
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sion is needed it will be forthcoming, If 
we were to bring out the surtax measure 
at this time, however, without the as- 
surance of a tax reform bill following 
some time in the immediate future, in 
my opinion it would mean that the 
surtax bill, as such, would itself be 
jeopardized. It would be amended by 
tax reforms on the floor of the Senate 
to such an extent, I would think, that it 
would become what has been called, 
slightingly, in previous times, a Christ- 
mas tree bill. 

I am interested in the passage of a sur- 
tax bill somewhat on the order of the 
bill reported by the House committee and 
passed by the House of Representatives. 
But I would call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that the distinguished 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Mr. MILLS, did promise that 
there would be a tax reform bill reported 
by his committee about the first part 
of next month. During the debate on the 
surtax the President sent a letter to 
Chairman MILLs advocating tax reform. 

Furthermore, I would point out that 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance has indicated that 
beginning on a date certain he would be 
prepared to hear proponents in this body 
on various matters of tax reform. 

It would be my hope that on the basis 
of these hearings there would be re- 
ported a surtax bill in just about the 
same form as the bill passed by the 
House of Represenatives, where the vote 
was 210 to 205, as I recall, and that the 
reforms in which all of us are interested 
to some degree would be placed on a 
tax reform bill which would be reported 
shortly after the surtax bill. In that 
way, I think a procedure would be pro- 
vided that would assure the Senate, 
fairly and reasonably, that the surtax bill 
would be considered and passed, hope- 
fully, without any added tax reforms. 
Those in this Chamber who, in my opin- 
ion, if the surtax bill came out by itself, 
would try to add tax reforms to it, could 
be told we have the bill on which hear- 
ings have been held justifying it, and it 
is on the second bill that these major re- 
forms could be attached. 

In my opinion, this procedure which 
has been outlined is in the interest of 
the economy and in the interest of the 
administration because in this way hope- 
fully we can keep major tax reforms 
from being placed on the surtax bill and 
keep them for reforms in the later bill 
which will be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we may pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Do I understand that the 
distinguished majority leader, then, fa- 
vors a bill extending the surtax and deal- 
ing with investment credit which will be 
considered separately when it is con- 
sidered on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the distinguished 
majority leader have any reservations or 
feeling that the able chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
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House of Representatives will be unable 
to reach his announced objective in send- 
ing us a tax reform bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would hope not. I 
would hope that the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance and the member- 
ship, both Republican and Democrat, 
would put their shoulders to the wheel 
to do what they can to bring out a major 
tax reform bill—the country is crying for 
one—and to begin the initiation of 
such a procedure next week or later this 
week when hearings on tax reform will 
start. It would then be my hope that 
when the tax reform bill from the House 
arrives in the Senate, tax reforms agreed 
to in the committee could be put on the 
bill as it is prepared for Senate consid- 
eration. A commitment has been made by 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means that such a bill will be sent 
over some time around the first of Au- 
gust. 

Mr. CURTIS. I commend the distin- 
guished majority leader. I understand he 
believes that the surtax bill should be 
voted upon as a separate measure by the 
Senate and not merged with the tax 
reform bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. I would 
hope that when the surtax bill is taken 
up and disposed of, the next order of 
business, or one shortly thereafter, would 
be the tax reform bill. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I con- 
cur completely with my colleague from 
Montana. Extension of the surtax and 
the bill that came from the House should 
be considered separately and apart from 
Federal tax reform, but there should be 
some assurance in Congress this year, 
that there will be some tax reform be- 
fore we pass a 10 percent, or a 5 percent 
surtax, thereby compounding and mag- 
nifying the inequities in our present tax 
system. 

Mr. President, I served on the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House and 
I know of my own knowledge that the 
very distinguished chairman of that 
committee is dedicated to tax reform. 
However, I believe that we should follow 
the procedure outlined by the policy 
committee and go forward with exten- 
sions of the surtax, maybe from time to 
time, and then pass a tax reform bill and 
extensions of the surtax at the same 
time. 

It was with a great deal of misgiving 
that I read in the newspaper yesterday 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lone), chairman of the 
Finance Committee, who is now in the 
Chamber, stated that no one had come 
forward with a tax proposal. 

I introduced S. 500, and it was referred 
to the Finance Committee. I realize that 
such legislation must first clear the 
House, but I introduced it because I 
wanted it before the Finance Commit- 
tee. I thought that, as the policy com- 
mittee had made a statement that the 
bills would be considered together, I 
would not have to do anything further 
to get the Senator from Louisiana to give 
me a hearing and have consideration of 
this legislation. 

After reading the statement yesterday 
in the newspaper, I find that in order not 
to default in this situation, I will have to 
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introduce a bill to the surtax amend- 
ment. I regretfully do this because I feel 
that the bills should be brought up sep- 
arately and apart, that my amendment 
for tax reform should be considered with 
other amendments for tax reform; but, 
nevertheless, in order to protect my in- 
terests, I have had to introduce this bill 
today. 

Mr. President, S. 500 is cosponsored by 
26 Senators. It is an important and vital 
part of tax reform. I testified before the 
Ways and Means Committee on it. The 
administration has sent down a similar 
proposal on this legislation. I do not 
intend to default. I do not intend, if 
this bill is going to be brought up as part 
of the surtax, to be considered in de- 
fault. Thus, today, I am introducing an 
amendment to the surtax bill. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. METCALF. If I have any time re- 
maining, I am glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much additional time does the Senator 
from Montana request? 

Mr. METCALF. One minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Montana would be so kind as 
to remain in the Chamber until such 
time as I have been able to gain recogni- 
tion, I think I can satisfy him about this 
matter. If not, why I would be glad to 
discuss it with him now. 

Mr. METCALF. Of course. I shall be 
delighted to remain here. 


DR. BENJAMIN SPOCK 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
liberty-loving Americans have every rea- 
son to rejoice. The First U.S. Court of 
Appeals reversed the verdict and judg- 
ment of guilty rendered in the court of 
US. District Judge Francis J. W. Ford, 
and this higher court in a landmark de- 
cision unanimously acquitted Dr. Benja- 
min Spock, who had previously been 
convicted by a hand-picked, all-male 
jury. Then on top of that, the cards had 
been stacked against him in that the 
trial was assigned to U.S. District Judge 
Francis J. W. Ford. I suspect this was 
arranged by the assignment commis- 
sioner at the behest of the district at- 
torney. Judge Francis J. W. Ford, 86 
years of age, was, I understand, nomi- 
nated by President Herbert Hoover to 
be US. district judge. 

Mr. President, at the same time I ex- 
press my delight over the fact that Dr. 
Benjamin Spock has been judged not 
guilty. I denounce the merciless severity 
of the actions throughout the trial of 
Judge Ford. 

Mr. President, I know something per- 
sonally about the facts. I spent a day in 
Boston, testifying as a character witness 
on behalf of Dr. Spock and Judge Ford 
tried to give me a hard time as a wit- 
ness. He did give me a hard time, but I 
did not crawl under the witness chair. 

What I observed, brought to mind what 
I have read in English history of the ju- 
dicial misconduct of Justice George Jef- 
freys in the latter part of the 17th cen- 
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tury. As Chief Justice in the reign of 
King James II at the Winchester “as- 
sizes” in his so-called Star Chamber ses- 
sions, history narrates that he con- 
demned hundreds of defendants to death 
in alleged trials which were a mockery 
of justice. 

It happens that Dr. Benjamin Spock is 
my good friend. I have known him over 
the years. He was a most highly respected 
resident of the community where I live. 
I knew Dr. Spock personally during the 
years when he lived in Cleveland Heights. 
I knew that he had served as a lieutenant 
commander in the U.S. Navy in World 
War II. I knew him as a member of the 
American Legion, I knew him as one of 
the most famous and highly respected 
pediatricians in our entire country. I was 
happy to testify before Judge Ford and 
this so-called blue ribbon jury of 12 
stern-faced men that Dr. Spock was and 
is a man of the highest moral character; 
that his reputation in the community 
where he and I lived is excellent; that 
he is a peaceable, law-abiding, and 
peace-loving citizen. 

Mr. President, in the past I served for 
some years as chief criminal prosecuting 
attorney of Cuyahoga County. I believe 
that certain punishment, like a shadow, 
should follow the commission of crime. 
I knew that Dr. Benjamin Spock had not 
committed any crime; had not conspired 
to commit any crime; that he was a man 
of such noble character he could not 
possibly engage in any conspiracy to 
commit a crime. As a prosecuting attor- 
ney and as a trial lawyer, I have met up 
with and had the misfortune to appear 
before tyrannical judges, but Federal 
Judge Ford in his actions, words, and 
attitude which I had observed, and the 
hard time he tried to give me as a wit- 
ness in his court, takes a rating in my 
considered judgment as a tyrannical 
judge determined he would supplement 
the prosecution of the district attorney 
that the jury find the defendant guilty. 
In a landmark decision, the judges of the 
First U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals not 
only determined and judged that Dr. 
Benjamin Spock was not guilty but also 
determined that Trial Judge Ford went 
far beyond the routine conspiracy in- 
struction to a jury and arbitrarily called 
for special findings by the all-male jury 
panel which were highly prejudicial to 
Dr. Spock. 

Mr. President, it makes me happy to 
observe that sanity has returned; that 
this good man has been vindicated and 
acquitted; that the judges of the First 
Circuit Court of Appeals have spoken out 
loud and clear; that the very first amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States is as meaningful today as it was 
in 1791. It should be remembered by all 
of us that when the Constitution as 
drafted was first announced, there was 
an uproar from every liberty loving 
patriot, who had fought and won the 
war for independence. The conservatives 
of that time were compelled to accept 
those first 10 amendments which we 
affectionately term the Bill of Rights, else 
the Constitution as drafted would not 
have been ratified by the Thirteen Origi- 
nal States. 

This landmark decision reaffirms and 
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breathes renewed breath of life into the 
first amendment to our Constitution, 
which provides: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY AND 
NUTRITION 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
Select Committee on Nutrition and Hu- 
man Needs, of which Iam chairman, has 
been devoting itself these past 6 months 
to documenting the extent of hunger and 
malnutrition among the poorest of our 
citizens across this country. Our field 
hearings—held in Florida, Washington, 
D.C., California, and East St. Louis—as 
well as our hearings here in the Capitol, 
have investigated in detail the unhappy 
relationship between the conditions of 
hunger and the ineffectiveness of our 
federally funded food assistance pro- 
grams such as food stamps, commodity 
distribution, school lunch, school break- 
fast, and supplemental food plans. We 
have found these programs failing be- 
cause of inadequate funding and hap- 
hazard or deliberately restrictive admin- 
istration. These findings have aroused a 
sense of outrage among the American 
people that the administration and con- 
gressional committees have responded to 
by recommending increased funding and 
administrative reforms in these pro- 
grams. As I have said before, I do not 
believe that these efforts had gone far 
enough, and I shall continue to fight for 
more money and more reforms; but I 
commend the administration, and my 
colleagues in both Houses, for their rec- 
ognition of hunger and malnutrition as 
a national disgrace that must be wiped 
out. 

An area of inquiry of great impor- 
tance, fully equal in importance to the 
inquiry into the operation of our Govern- 
ment programs, is the so-called private 
sector. To date, our select committee has 
given only minimal attention to the pri- 
vate sector. Looking a little into the fu- 
ture when the commodity distribution 
program will be completely replaced by 
food stamps—or food stamps replaced by 
some sort of minimum income pro- 
gram—we can see that all of our citizens 
will be purchasing their food from the 
private marketplace. The quality of that 
food, its nutritional value, is, therefore, a 
matter of legitimate concern. 

It has been said often, Mr. President, 
that our people have never been so well 
off, never so well fed. Of all our techno- 
logical feats, our agricultural feats have 
been the greatest of all. Our farmers 
and agricultural businesses produce more 
and more food every year. It is for this 
reason that the plight of millions of our 
poor who do not have enough to eat has 
so struck the Nation’s conscience. It is a 
paradox that is difficult to understand, 
it is a situation that is clearly unaccept- 
able and clearly preventable. 

It appears, Mr. President, that we may 
have yet another paradox to deal with, 
one that affects not just our poor citi- 
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zens but also our vast middle class and 
even the richest among us. There is some 
evidence that, despite our abundant pro- 
duction, our technological marvels of 
food processing and our magnificent 
marketing systems, our population as a 
whole may be falling prey to disturbing 
dietary deficiencies. The national nutri- 
tion survey, while examining census 
tracts with average income levels in the 
lowest quartile, has included families 
cutting across all income levels. The 
dietary deficiencies it has found, while 
afflicting the poor most frequently, have 
also struck at the well off. The evidence 
being gathered by the national survey is 
supported by an analysis of a 1965 sur- 
vey recently released by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The Agriculture Department, compar- 
ing its 1965 survey with a similar survey 
conducted in 1955, concluded that in 
some specific nutrients—iron, vitamin A, 
ascorbic acid—the dietary status of the 
Nation as a whole appeared to have 
deteriorated. 

This conclusion, incredible as it may 
sound, calling into question all our as- 
sumptions about the technological prog- 
ress we seem to have accomplished, re- 
quires some critical examination. I 
believe that it calls for a serious inquiry 
into the general nutritional quality of 
foodstuffs now being marketed, the per- 
formance and nutritional standards of 
our industry, the performance of our 
Government agencies charged with mon- 
itoring industry and maintaining nutri- 
tional standards, as well as the role of 
the scientific and medical community in 
setting and maintaining these stand- 
ards. 

We live in a nation constantly chang- 
ing, never faster and never with more 
difficulty than it is today. We are more 
mobile and more mechanized than ever 
before. The habits of a generation ago 
are almost anachronisms today. This is 
as true of eating habits as of any habits. 
This generation has been called the 
Coca-Cola and hot dog generation. To 
those two food items, we could add in- 
numerable other soft drinks and lunch- 
eon meats, countless cookies and crack- 
ers, an endless variety of TV dinners and 
other foods ready to pop into the pot or 
the oven and serve in minutes or sec- 
onds. Some analysts of our eating habits 
foresee the day when breakfast and 
lunch, as we know them today, will prac- 
tically disappear, the only family meal 
remaining will be dinner, Nutritionists 
foresee the time when orthodox nutri- 
tion education—a little of this, and of 
that, and of this—will be as obsolete as 
home-baked bread. Certainly, any com- 
petition between traditional nutrition 
education and the effects of mass media 
advertising of convenience foods will be 
a no-contest affair. 

There are really two sides to the ques- 
tion of foods currently being marketed— 
quality and safety. More and more, I hear 
people questioning the nutritional qual- 
ity of the items they purchase in the 
supermarket. They wonder how much 
beef is in the can of stew and what grade 
of beef. They wonder how much vitamin 
C is in the can of concentrated orange 
juice that they choose from the refrig- 
erated compartment. They wonder how 
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much lamb is in a jar of mixed vegetable 
and lamb baby food and how much real 
fruit there is in a jar of mixed strained 
pears and pineapple. They wonder how 
much vitamin C is left in the mashed 
potatoes that come with the turkey TV 
dinner. They count the cherries in the 
picture on the cover of a cherry pie, then 
count the cherries in the pie itself and 
find far fewer than the picture would 
lead one to believe was there. They buy 
all-beef frankfurters or all-beef bologna 
and are stunned when they learn that 
the all-beef item consists of more than 
30-percent fat, 60-percent water, and 
only 10-percent beef. 

They carefully select a nondairy coffee 
creamer to cut down on cholesterol then 
learn the creamer contains highly satu- 
rated fat coconut oil. 

Sometimes, directly tied to the ques- 
tion of deteriorating quality is the ques- 
tion of safety. More and more com- 
panies are computerizing production. 
The job of the computer is to regulate 
cost so that the company’s profit margin 
is maintained. As the cost of ingredi- 
ents vary, the composition of the prod- 
uct varies. As the composition varies, it 
is sometimes necessary to include some 
additives or other constituents to main- 
tain the product’s texture and flavor. 
Some of these additives and constitu- 
ents may be as common and seemingly 
harmless as salt, sugar, monosodium 
glutamate, or starch. They have been 
used by humans for years with no ap- 
parent ill result. They are on the 
GRAS—generally regarded as safe— 
list of the FDA. But for years, people 
have known how much they were using 
because they were adding these things 
themselves in their own homes. Now 
they are being added for them in a 
myriad of processed foods. They do not 
know how much is being added to how 
many items. They have no way of know- 
ing exactly how much they are consum- 
ing in a total way. And there has been 
no systematic research on the possible 
effects of those changes. 

Two agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment—the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and the Department of Agricul- 
ture—are primarily responsible for mon- 
itoring our food supply. Unfortunately, 
their responsibilities, while many and 
varied, do not specifically include the 
maintenance of quality and nutritional 
levels. Both are more concerned with the 
safety—the potential harmfulness—of 
marketed foods than with their nutri- 
tional value. The rule of thumb that the 
FDA is now applying to drugs—that they 
must do positive good, not just be harm- 
less—is not yet being applied to our 
foods. I believe, given the indications 
that we now have of dangers to health 
from malnutrition, that the time has 
come to be as concerned about the posi- 
tive nutritional values of our foods as 
well as their potential ill effects. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has, for years, 
assisted our farmers and agribusinesses 
in producing more and more food. Yet, 
the Department has taken much less in- 
terest in what happens to that food from 
farmer to processor to consumer. Its food 
standard setting procedure has accom- 
modated industry practice more than 
nutritional needs. The recent hearings 
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on hot dogs are a clear indication of 
that. The Department admitted that its 
recommendation on the fat, and indi- 
rectly the protein, content of hot dogs 
was based primarily on the prevailing 
practice of the industry. It also admitted 
that it had not consulted with any rec- 
ognized nutritional authorities, in Gov- 
ernment or out, as to what would be the 
ideal standard from a nutritional point 
of view. The standard for hamburger was 
set so long ago—the fat limit in ham- 
burger, by the way, is 30 percent—and 
in such an apparently informal way, 
that nobody in the Department is quite 
sure how it came about or on what 
grounds that limit was chosen. It is 
highly likely that neither nutritional nor 
consumer representatives were consulted. 

The problem of outdated, perhaps 
irrevelant standards, is most acute, how- 
ever, with the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. Most of our important standards 
for fortification were the product of a 
national need to maximize nutrition in 
the population during World War II. The 
standards for the fortification of bread, 
for instance, was set during that period 
and is unchanged today. The fact that 
it has remained unchanged immediately 
calls into question its relevance. Bread is 
no longer as widely consumed or in as 
much quantity. It is being cut out of 
diets by a weight-conscious population 
or replaced by a variety of other baked 
items, few, if any of which are fortified. 
Even if the consumption of bread was 
not unchanged, the kind of fortification 
in it would still be outdated. The Na- 
tional Research Council's Food and Nu- 
trition Board has published minimum re- 
quirements for a number of nutrients 
which were undiscussed during the pe- 
riod of World War II. These new nutri- 
ents have yet been translated by the 
FDA into standards for foods now being 
marketed. FDA knows that many of its 
standards are badly outdated from a nu- 
tritional point of view. It knows that it 
should review all standards that have 
been set since the postwar period. Yet it 
has not done so because of manpower 
shortage. It is just this kind of manpower 
shortage that turns problems—in this 
case, nutrition problems—into crises and, 
occasionally, into disasters. 

Perhaps the major change that has 
taken place in the food industry in the 
last generation has been in marketing. 
An emphasis on product differentiation 
and attention-getting packaging has 
produced a bewildering array of items 
on the supermarket shelves. I am re- 
minded of a story I was told recent- 
ly by a fellow who visited a plant of a 
major cold cereal manufacturer. “It is a 
paper factory,” he said as he explained 
that 90 percent of the plant space was 
devoted to producing fancy packages and 
10 percent to the cereal. The vast array 
of items on the grocery shelf makes it 
increasingly difficult for the average 
housewife to know whether she is pur- 
chasing a balanced diet for her family. 
Unfortunately, she is helped very little 
by reading the labels on most packages. 
Many products, so-called “standardized” 
products, do not list their ingredients. 
Nonstandardized products do list their 
ingredients, but not on a percentage ba- 
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sis. The law requires that they be listed 
in descending order of quantity in the 
product, but I doubt if 1 percent of the 
Nation’s customers are aware of that 
fact. No products are required to list the 
amount of protein or fat or essential 
vitamins and minerals, making it impos- 
sible for a consumer to compute the rela- 
tive nutritional cost of comparable prod- 
ucts—impossible, that is, unless he or she 
is buying animal feed or pet food. These 
products carry the most complete list 
of ingredients imaginable, the amount of 
protein, fat, and carbohydrate, every 
conceivable vitamin and mineral. It has 
been said that people pay more atten- 
tion to what they feed their animals 
than what they feed themselves and their 
children. Certainly, for the housewife 
buying food for her family and food for 
the family dog, there is little choice. 
She can tell what she is getting for Fido 
just by reading the back of the box. The 
only way she could really tell what she 
is geting for the family is by writing to 
the manufacturer or by taking the food 
to the nearest laboratory for a composite 
analysis. 

Another curious aspect, Mr. President, 
of our nutritional situation is the fact 
that many of our largest food corpora- 
tions, encouraged by the Government, 
are using their technological expertise 
to develop and market new nutritious 
low-cost foods for the so-called less de- 
veloped countries. I spoke earlier in the 
year of one of these products—CSM—but 
there are others I did not mention: Nu- 
tritious as well as refreshing soft drinks; 
nutritious as well as filling pancake mix- 
tures; nutritious as well as appetizing 
crackers and cookies. The question that 
immediately comes to mind, of course, is 
why we cannot do for ourselves what we 
are doing for others. I understand that 
the Office of Economic Opportunity is 
conducting a pilot program patterned af- 
ter our overseas program. I hope the se- 
lect committee will have an opportunity 
to investigate that program to see what 
its potential might be for attacking our 
domestic nutritional problems. I person- 
ally believe that the potential is consider- 
able. I believe these companies have a 
wealth of experience that can be applied 
to our problems here at home, and I am 
sure that, if they are given the encour- 
agement and the freedom they need, they 
will jump at the opportunity to move 
ahead here. 

These are some of the subjects, Mr. 
President, which the select committee 
will begin to inquire into during its ini- 
tial hearings beginning on July 15 and 
extending through this month. Some of 
the areas we will be inquiring into are 
food fortification, development of new 
foods, foods for children, Government 
food regulations, our overseas experience 
in the food-for-peace program and nu- 
trition education. Our first witness, on 
the 15th, will be consumer advocate 
Ralph Nader. We will also hear witnesses 
from a variety of Government agencies— 
FDA, USDA, AID—experts from the med- 
ical and nutritional communities, leaders 
from some of our major food corpora- 
tions, and individual private citizens with 
special competence in these areas. We 
cannot expect, in these initial hearings, 
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to do more than begin to scratch the 
surface of this extremely complex but 
challenging area, But I do hope that even 
this initial inquiry will be both informa- 
tive and productive, will raise extremely 
important questions, and begir. to point 
toward possible remedies. 


TAX LEGISLATION 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, discussions 
in the Democratic policy committee, like 
discussions in the Republican policy 
meetings, are generally regarded as con- 
fidential. They are not usually matters 
of public record. I see no point in mak- 
ing a matter of public record what was 
confidential at the time it was discussed. 

The rule we have pursued for many 
years in the Finance Committee is that 
one should be privileged to state his own 
view, what he said, and how he voted, 
in executive session, but he would not 
have the right to say how other Sena- 
tors had voted, unless those Senators 
decided that should be the case. 

I think perhaps some of the confusion 
in the press about our procedure on the 
revenue bill and the extension of the sur- 
tax results from the fact that the press 
was not privy to conversations among 
Senators which were more or less of an 
executive nature or confidential at the 
time those conversations occurred. 

Let me state what my point of view 
is as to the procedure on the tax bill. 
As far as I am concerned, so other Sen- 
ators may be informed, I am making it 
a matter of record as to what the pro- 
cedure is to be. As stated in the letter 
of the majority leader, it was the view 
of the policy committee that when the 
surtax bill was before the Senate, it 
would be appropriate to consider meas- 
ures relating to tax reform. The majori- 
ty leader’s letter to me makes that clear. 
In the discussions with the policy com- 
mittee, I personally made it clear to 
Senators that, in the judgment of the 
Senator from Louisiana, it would be im- 
possible for us to bring before the Sen- 
ate over a period of 30 or 90 days all 
of the tax reform proposals that the Fi- 
nance Committee possibly could gener- 
ate. If one is talking about a comprehen- 
sive, overall reform of the tax structure, 
to consider every businessman’s situa- 
tion and to try to bring his tax situation 
in line with everyone else would require 
a great deal of time. In former years, 
such reforms have taken as much as 1 
year of study in the executive depart- 
ment and then 2 years of study in the 
legislative branch. 

My thought was that it would be satis- 
factory to have meaningful tax reform 
in connection with the revenue bill be- 
fore the Senate. That bill has some 
urgency about it. One might not buy 
President Nixon’s argument that the bill 
is necessary to stabilize the economy, to 
prevent runaway prices in face of the 
rapid degree of inflation presently exist- 
ing, to protect the value of the dollar as 
a monetary item throughout the world, 
to balance the budget, or for any such 
purpose at all. But if one buys even a 
part of President Nixon’s argument for 
the extension of the surtax—and he is 
contending the same thing President 
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Johnson contended before he left office— 
then there is something urgent about the 
matter, because there is a termination 
date with respect to it. The Senate ex- 
tended the withholding rates under the 
surtax for 31 days, on the recommenda- 
tion of the House of Representatives. 

It was the view of the policy committee 
that the Senate Committee on Finance 
should have 90 days, if it wanted that 
time, to consider the matter and to bring 
before the Senate a bill which we hoped 
would be enacted before that period of 
time expired. 

I want to make it clear that the view 
of the Senator from Louisiana, every step 
of the way, has been that we would be 
willing to consider and vote on any 
amendment any Senator chose to pro- 
pose, whether we liked his amendment 
or not. It is already within the power of 
every Senator to have his amendment 
considered and voted upon on the floor, 
if not in the committee. 

Our view was that it would not be pos- 
sible to consider all the suggestions that 
might be generated within the field of 
tax reform as a part of the surtax ex- 
tension, even though, if a Senator want- 
ed to offer his amendment, it would be 
considered. 

So the Senator from Louisiana made a 
statement on July 8, 1969, which appears 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD beginning 
on page 18562, indicating how he pro- 
posed to proceed in the committee. Bas- 
ically, it was that we would hope public 
witnesses would, as expeditiously as pos- 
sible, testify on the House-passed bill. 
Thereafter, we would invite Senators to 
testify before the committee with re- 
gard to their suggestions for amend- 
ments, hoping to get consideration of the 
bill to a conclusion and to have the bill 
acted on within the expiration date of 
July 31. 

I then explained my position in a 
speech I made on the floor. If a Sena- 
tor wanted his amendment considered 
by the committee, he should have it 
printed so we could look at it. I sug- 
gested the Senator should have it print- 
ed by the 18th of this month, by next 
Friday, so it could be part of the com- 
mittee’s consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I be permitted to con- 
tinue for such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I object. Could the 
Senator make it a definite time? Ten 
minutes? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may proceed for 10 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. So, Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana felt that if we 
were to bring this matter to some sort 
of conclusion, we should not be conduct- 
ing hearings on loose concepts and ideas; 
we should be talking about concrete leg- 
islative proposals. The suggestion of the 
junior Senator from Montana (Mr. 
METCALF) is exactly the kind of thing I 
was talking about. We would urge the 
Senator to submit his amendment. Then 
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we will schedule a time to hear the Sen- 
ator and we will be glad to hear him on 
his amendment. 

Mr. METCALF. I have done that. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. Please understand 
that the chairman of the committee can- 
not bind the committee, nor can he bind 
the Democratic Policy Committee, nor 
can he bind the Senate, with regard to 
the rights of Senators. If a Senator does 
not wish to submit his amendment, if he 
wants to just wait and offer it, as a com- 
plete surprise to us, on the floor of the 
Senate, that is his privilege. No rule can 
bar him from doing that. He can offer 
it and insist that it be voted on. I am 
sure that the Senator from Montana, as 
one who has served on both the House 
Committee on Ways and Means and the 
Senate Committee on Finance, knows 
that if he wants support for his amend- 
ment, he has a better chance to per- 
suade the members of the committee if 
he gives them a chance to see what he 
proposes and question him about it. 

Mr. METCALF. If the Senator will 
yield, that was my purpose in submit- 
ting the amendment. I have a bill, S. 
500, before the committee today, but I 
have modified S. 500 so that it complies 
in all respects as an amendment to the 
surtax. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, as far as I am con- 
cerned, the Senator need not have mod- 
ified his amendment, if he had just come 
before us and said, “Here it is—S. 500.” 
Whether it is offered as a Senate bill 
or as an amendment to the House bill, 
it is all right with me. But we would 
like to have a Senator testify for some- 
thing that is in print, that we can look 
at. We would like to know whether he 
proposes to offer it, so we can incorpo- 
rate it into our committee print, and 
also assure ourselves that it does what 
the Senator says it will do, and we can 
proceed on that basis. 

Mr. President, we have been able to do 
some things that the House of Rep- 
resentatives was unable to do, because 
of the difference in our procedure. For 
one thing, the House was not able to of- 
fer to public witnesses the opportunity 
to testify on the investment tax credit. 
The House did study tax reform, and 
after a while they brought forward a bill, 
and it included the repeal of the invest- 
ment tax credit. Our staff, and also wit- 
nesses before the committee, have un- 
covered a number of inequities that 
clearly exist in the House bill. Those 
should be corrected, and we want to do 
that, if we can, to the best of our ability. 

In addition, we have heard from pub- 
lic witnesses testifying on the provisions 
of the House bill. Tomorrow we will con- 
clude that phase of the hearings. We 
have turned no one down, and I shall 
submit for the Recorp a list of the wit- 
nesses. (See exhibit A.) I believe every- 
one will agree that each one of those 
witnesses had a right to be heard and 
should have been heard. Fortunately, we 
did not have a great avalanche of wit- 
nesses, because most people are familiar 
with the fact that when the Committee 
on Finance is burdened with more testi- 
mony than it can hear, it asks witnesses 
to consolidate their testimony. We re- 
quest that everyone in the paper manu- 
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facturing business should consolidate 
behind a spokesman for their industry, 
or everyone in the steel industry should 
consolidate behind a spokesman; and 
that type of thing has been done. Wit- 
nesses are familiar with those proce- 
dures, and they do that even without our 
request, and identify themselves behind 
one spokesman, rather than insisting on 
our hearing a proliferation of witnesses 
to explain the same point. 

As I have stated, tomorrow we shall 
conclude the list of public witnesses on 
the House bill, and, starting on next 
Monday, we propose to hear Senators 
testify on their suggestions. We will then 
proceed, having heard them, to hold 
executive sessions and vote to report a 
bill with such amendments as the com- 
mittee thinks appropriate. 

I think, in fairness, that Senators will 
find that they are going to have more 
than one opportunity to vote on tax re- 
form proposals. We will have many 
revenue bills. It is true that we have had 
very few up to now, but the Committee 
on Finance has found it desirable to re- 
spect the constitutional provision that 
revenue bills must originate in the House 
of Representatives. On many occasions, 
we have been requested by the House 
committee not to proceed with hear- 
ings until they had reached decisions, on 
the theory that some of their people 
would think it presumptuous for us to 
assume that the House was going to pass 
a certain bill, and therefore might pro- 
ceed to vote against it just because the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives felt their prerogatives were being 
ignored and cast aside. 

So I ask unanimous consent that an 
excerpt from the Recorp of July 8 on this 
subject (exhibit B), my unrevised col- 
loquy in the committee with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. DIRKSEN) (ex- 
hibit C) and the statement of July 12 
which I made subsequent to that (ex- 
hibit D) be printed in the Recorp. All 
of these matters are consistent, and ex- 
plain, as I see it, the point that we have 
been proceeding to consider anyone's 
tax suggestions, and are now ready to 
hear whatever suggestions Senators want 
to make. After having done that, we 
will try to report a bill. After the Senate 
acts on that bill, we expect to have other 
tax reform proposals, whether the House 
sends them or does not send them, and 
whether they amount to something 
someone might call reform in one case, 
or a desirable tax reduction in another. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

EXHIBIT A 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
PUBLIC HEARINGS ON H.R. 12290, EXTENSION OF 
THE SURTAX, REPEAL OF THE INVESTMENT 
CREDIT, AND OTHER MATTERS 
Tuesday, July 8, 1969 
Witness 

The Honorable David M, Kennedy, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, accompanied by The 
Honorable Robert P. Mayo, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Wednesday, July 9, 1969 
Witness List 

1. William Graham Claytor, President, 

Southern Railroad. 
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2. Paul D. Seghers, President, Institute on issue of tax reform, I ask unanimous consent 


U.S. Taxation of Foreign Income, Inc. 

3. Thomas J. Ryan, Chairman of Tax Com- 
mittee, National Constructors Association, 
accompanied by Gerald S. Ostrowski, 

4. J. R. Gulan, Legislative Director, Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business. 

5. Brice O’Brien, General Counsel, Na- 
tional Coal Association. 

6. Marvin L. McLain, Legislative Director, 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

7. Angus McDonald, Director of Research, 
National Farmers Union. 

Friday, July 11, 1969 
Witness List 


The Honorable Charles A. Vanik, Repre- 
sentative from Ohio. 

The Honorable Bob Eckhardt, Representa- 
tive from Texas. 

Eugene A. Gulledge, President, National 
Association of Home Builders. 

Thomas M. Goodfellow, President, Associ- 
ation of American Railroads, accompanied by 


Railroad. 

Andrew J. Biemiller, Director, Department 
of Legislation, AFL-CIO. 

Charles I. Derr, Senior Vice President, Ma- 
chinery and Allied Products Institute. 

Peter Nevitt, Semior Vice President of 
GATX-Armco-Boothe, and Boothe Computer 

tion. 

Roscoe L. Egger, Jr., Member, Taxation 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, accompanied by Rother 
R. Statham, Taxation and Finance Manager, 
and Dr. Carl Madden, Chief Economist. 


Monday, July 14, 1969 
Witness List 


The Honorable George McGovern, Senator 
from South Dakota. 

The Honorable Henry S, Reuss, Representa- 
tive from Wisconsin. 

W. P. Gullander, President, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. 

Joseph V. Ferguson, Air Products and 
Chemicals, Inc., accompanied by Leon C. 
Holt, Jr., Vice President and General Counsel, 
and Neal Powell. 

Edwin A. Locke, Jr., President, American 
Paper Institute. 

Albert Lannon, Washington Representa- 
tive, International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union. 

Tuesday, July 15, 1969 

The Honorable John Sparkman, Senator 
from Alabama. 

Don Magdanz, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Livestock Feeders Association, accom- 
panied by G. L. Hadley, President. 

The Reverend William T. Hogan, Professor 
of Economics, Fordham University. 

Herbert B. Cohn, American Electric Power 
Service Corporation, and Edison Electric 
Institute. 

Harry A. Poth, Jr., Minnesota Power and 
Light Company. 

John M. Randolph, Chairman of the Board, 
Randolph Computer Corporation in behalf 
of Computer Lessors Association, Inc. 

John W. Scott, Master, National Grange. 

John Huffaker, Chairman, Committee on 
Transition Rules Upon Repeal of Investment 
Credit of the Philadelphia Bar Association. 

E. A. Trigg, President, Alcan Aluminum 
Corporation. 

George W. James, Vice President of Fone 
nomics and Finance, Air Transport Asso- 
ciation. 

J. W. Henderson, Jr., Chairman, Railway 
Progress Institute. 

Richard Owen, Baker Industries. 


Exuisir B 
Tax LEGISLATION 


Mr. Lonc. Mr. President, with regard to 
the proposed extension of the surtax and the 


that statement which I made at the opening 
session of the Committee on Finance be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


“Tax REFORM AND THE SURTAX 


“This is the first of a two-part hearing 
with respect to H.R. 12290, a bill passed by 
the House of Representatives to extend the 
income tax surcharge and to repeal the 7 
percent investment tax credit. The bill also 
continues for another one-year period the 
present 10 percent excise tax on telephone 
service and the 7 percent tax on passenger 
automobiles. In addition, it provides a spe- 
cial low income allowance which relieves mil- 
lions of poverty-level wage-earners from the 
tax rolls. Finally, it allows air and water pol- 
lution control devices to be amortized over 
a 5-year period. 

“During this first portion, the Committee 
will receive testimony from the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget with respect to the need for 
the legislation. We will also hear public wit- 
nesses with respect to the provisions in the 
House bill. If the Secretary concludes his 
testimony today, we will begin hearing pub- 
lic witnesses tomorrow. 

“In the second phase of the hearing, the 
Committee will take testimony with respect 
to tax reform. 

“There will be no tax hearing on Thurs- 
day, July 10, because of a prior commitment 
to the Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs 
which will be inquiring into several matters 
relating to the Veterans’ statutes. 

“Before recognizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury, let me make an announcement 
with respect to the Committee’s schedule for 
considering tax reform. 


“TAX REFORM HEARINGS 


“In our Committee on Finance it has been 
the practice to hold hearings on specific bills 
and amendments that Senators are interested 
in. This procedure differs from that followed 
by the Committee on Ways and Means where 
hearings often precede the introduction of 
a bill. 

“In keeping with this practice of the Com- 
mittee, I plan to announce to the Senate that 
our tax reform hearings are going to be just 
as broad and comprehensive as the Senators 
want them to be. All we ask is that the Sena- 
tors draft and indicate to us all of the tax 
reform proposals they desire to offer to H.R. 
12290 so that we can conduct hearings on 
them before we take the bill up in executive 
session. 

“I know most Senators will agree with me 
that we should not take taxpayers by sur- 
prise and take up amendments which may 
affect them without giving them an oppor- 
tunity to state their side of the question. 
That's what the hearings process is all about. 

“Similarly, a Senator should be entitled to 
state to the Senate that his tax reform sug- 
gestions have been through the hearing proc- 
ess in the Committee on Finance and thus 
prevent that procedural argument from being 
used as a device to build up opposition to his 
amendment. He should be entitled to get a 
vote on the merits of his tax reform sug- 
gestions. 


“IDENTIFICATION OF TAX REFORM PROPOSALS 

“So to be fair to them and to the Senators 
who want to propose tax reform amendments 
to the surtax bill, I urge that Senators who 
have introduced bills in the Senate identify 
to the Committee on Finance those which 
they intend to call up as amendments during 
Senate consideration of H.R. 12290. 

“If Senators have tax reform suggestions in 
mind that they intend to propose but which 
have not yet been introduced, I urge that 
they introduce them and identify them as 
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matters they would like to have considered 
during discussion of H.R. 12290. 

“If Senators will cooperate with the Com- 
mittee on Finance in this way, we can pub- 
lish all these tax reform suggestions in a 
Committee print and make them the basis 
for the tax reform phase of our hearings. 

“No Senator will be deprived of the right to 
a hearing on his tax reform ideas. But in 
order to advance these hearings In an orderly 
manner, it is necessary that we know within 
a specified time exactly what the Senators 
want to propose in the way of tax reform. 

“Therefore, I urge Senators to let us know 
by Friday of next week—July 18, 1969— 
what they plan to offer in the way of tax 
reform. Then we can schedule our tax reform 
hearings to begin promptly the following 
week—the week of the 21st. 

“I believe this procedure recognizes the 
right of every Senator to offer whatever tax 
reform amendment his conscience dictates, 
and at the same time, enables the Com- 
mittee on Finance to carry out its respon- 
sibility to the Senate, 


“SENATE DEMOCRATIC POLICY COMMITTEE 
POSITION 


“I might add that in my opinion this pro- 
cedure also fully conforms to the announce- 
ment made on June 25 by the distinguished 
Majority Leader that the Democratic Policy 
Committee had voted unanimously: 

“*That any proposals to extend the income 
tax surcharge be considered simultaneously 
with recommendations on meaningful tax 
reform.’ and 

“*That the present income tax withholding 
rates be continued after June 30, 1969 for a 
period of one quarter to permit full consid- 
eration and disposition of the reform and 
extension of the surtax.' 

“The Majority Leader elaborated on the 
Policy Committee resolution in a letter to me 
dated July 1. In his letter he emphasized 
that the debate on the Floor prior to pas- 
sage of the 31-day extension of the surtax 
withholding rates ‘clearly specifies that ad- 
ditional extensions will be forthcoming if 
necessary to afford the ordinary processing 
of intended tax reform through the Senate 
Finance Committee.’ 

“It is my purpose today to implement the 
Majority Leader’s announcements by again 
urging that Senators identify their tax re- 
form proposals to us by July 18 so that the 
Committee on Finance can proceed with the 
ordinary processing of intended tax reform.” 

Mr. Lone, Mr. President, I also ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter of the majority 
leader addressed to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, dated July 1, 1969, be incorporated in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

“U.S. SENATE, 
“OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
“Washington, D.C., July 1, 1969. 
“Hon. RUSSELL B. LONG, 
“U.S. Senate, 
“Washington, D.C. 

“DEAR RUSSELL: At the meeting of the 
Democratic Policy Committee on Tuesday, 
June 24, 1969, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“‘*Whereas, the Senate Majority Policy 
Committee, having met and considered the 
matter of the extension of the income tax 
surcharge, hereby resolves: 

“That meaningful tax reforms should be 
adopted as a means of achieving an equitable 
national income tax policy, and further re- 
solves, 

“*That any proposal to extend the income 
tax surcharge be considered simultaneously 
with recommendations on meaningful tax 
reform and further resolves, 

“*That the present income tax withholding 
rates be continued after June 30, 1969 for 
a period of one quarter to permit full con- 
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sideration and disposition of the reform and 
extension of the surtax.’ 

“It was my intention of course to inform 
the full Democratic membership of the Policy 
Committee’s recommendation before incor- 
porating that action into any deliberations 
on the Senate floor. You will recall, however, 
that during the Senate’s consideration of 
the temporary extension of the tax withhold- 
ing rates last Wednesday, I publicly an- 
nounced the Policy Committee’s unanimous 
position that meaningful tax reform should 
be considered simultaneously with any fixed 
extension of the surcharge. 

“The announcement was required at that 
time simply because Senate action was 
needed, The House had planned originally to 
consider the surcharge question on Wednes- 
day. It was unable to do so, in fact the House 
leadership announced a postponement of 
two weeks. That event required the Senate’s 
Finance Committee to proceed immediately 
with an interim 3l-day withholding rate 
extension to preserve the status quo until 
House disposition of the surcharge. The short 
extension of the tax withholding rates was 
necessary to permit House action; it was 
undertaken at the request of the House 
leadership. So it was because of this im- 
pending action that I felt it was imperative 
to publicize the Policy Committee’s position. 
In going on record at that time, I was hoping 
to assure against any misinterpretations of 
any subsequent extensions of the withhold- 
ing tax rates to permit additional time for 
Senate action. The debate on the floor prior 
to passage of the 31-day extension of with- 
holding rates clearly specifies that additional 
extensions will be forthcoming if necessary 
to afford the orderly processing of intended 
tax reform through the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

“I should mention that during its delibera- 
tions on this question, the Policy Committee 
was well apprised of the inequities of the 
tax structure and the growing public aware- 
ness of this fact. To vote simply to extend 
the surtax would have compounded these 
inequities. Coupling the reform of the tax 
structure with any extension of the surtax 
thus appeared eminently fair. Indeed, for 
the taxpayer, it should come as a welcomed 
message. 

“So it was for these reusons that the Com- 
mittee felt that no permanent extension of 
the surcharge should be voted, unless and 
until tax reform is passed. And it should be 
added that Senator Russell Long, Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, participated fully 
in these deliberations and in the unanimous 
vote of the Policy Committee. 

“I hope you will be understanding of these 
events that prohibited a more orderly com- 
munication of this action. I hope also you 
will consider favorably the position adopted 
on this proposal. 

“Sincerely, 

“MIKE MANSFIELD.” 

Mr. Lone. Mr. President, it is the inten- 
tion of the Committee on Finance to move 
as rapidly as we can, in good legislative pro- 
cedure, with the surtax extension and the 
other amendments voted by the House. 

It is also our intention to consider amend- 
ments proposed by Senators in the nature 
of tax reform, be they those to reduce some- 
one’s tax or those which raise someone's 
tax. Many Senators have ideas on this sub- 
ject which they would like to have considered. 

It is our hope that Senators who have 
amendments to be considered will have them 
drafted by July 18 and that they and other 
witnesses will be prepared to testify starting 
on July 21 with regard to them. 

The Secretary of the Treasury testified on 
the bill this morning. He will be back before 
the committee this afternoon. It is expected 
that he and the Director of the Budget will 
conclude their testimony today. It is our 
hope to consider the testimony of public wit- 
nesses starting tomorrow. 
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I hope Senators will realize that it is im- 
portant that amendments to this important 
legislation be considered by the committee, 
so it can vote those suggestions up or down, 
improve them if we can, before they are 
offered on the floor. I think most Senators 
will agree that it is appropriate that the 
committee have an opportunity to study 
their suggestions before they are offered on 
the floor to a big revenue bill. 

Therefore, we hope to commence hearing 
those matters the week beginning Monday, 
July 21, and perhaps concluding on Friday; 
proceed immediately into executive session; 
and report the bill the first week of August. 
If that can be done, perhaps the bill will be 
voted on before the Senate takes its recess in 
August. If we cannot do it, we will have to 
ask for another extension of the surtax with- 
holding rate. 

When we asked that the bill be voted 
extending for 31 days the withholding tax 
rates, we did so at the request of the House. 
That was not a proposal initiated in the 
Senate. It was because of a problem con- 
fronting the House Members that we asked 
for the 31-day extension of the withholding 
tax rates. We will perhaps find it necessary 
to ask for an extension in our own right, 
and we think the House will be considerate 
of us, just as we were considerate of the 
House when they asked us for a 3l-day ex- 
tension, We hope we will not have to do it, 
but it may be necessary. 

If the Senator from Illinois (Mr. DIRK- 
SEN) wishes me to clarify the record further, 
I will be glad to try to do so. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I explored this 
matter with the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the distinguished chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee in open committee 
session this morning. I tried to point out 
that if we waited until the 18th of July 
to get in all the tax reform proposals, we 
would then have to set hearings, hear Sen- 
ators first, and then Government witnesses, 
and then outside witnesses, Then, after a 
time, we get around to the marking up of 
the bill. After the markup the staff has to 
prepare the report. Then the bill goes to the 
Senate Calendar. Always, right ahead of us, 
is the 13th of August date, because that is 
when the late recess begins. That is immuta- 
ble and cannot be changed. So if no bill is 
passed, then nothing more can be done un- 
til after Labor Day. Meanwhile, we have to 
go to conference. We cannot go to confer- 
ence unless a bill has been passed in some 
form or other. So it goes to the third house. 
The custom is for the third house to wrestle 
with it for a long, long time. 

So one can well apprehend that, unless 
these delays are not met, we are not going to 
get a tax bill until late in the year. Obvious- 
ly, the inflationary fever is going to be eat- 
ing away at the economy. I would not like 
to undertake that kind of responsibility if 
there is a way to somehow accelerate this 
matter and get quicker action on it. 

Obviously, if possible, we could bring in 
a bill relating to low-income people, the so- 
called top credit, and the surtax bill—those 
three items—put them in a package and let 
the other reform items come in a later pack- 
age. I know there is an indisposition to go 
along with that idea. On the other hand, 
haste is essential, because it is vital that 
we find a cure and a solution for inflation. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. President, I think I should 
state that it was the view of the Democratic 
Policy Committee that tax reform should 
accompany this tax bill. I certainly agreed 
with that procedure. I did not feel that I was 
according anyone any right that was not his 
anyway, because we have no closed rule in 
the Senate. Any Senator can offer any amend- 
ment he wants to on a revenue bill. He can 
offer any amendment he wants to on a reve- 
nue bill, except a constitutional amendment, 
and remain entirely within the rules. 

Senators who have their favorite amend- 
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ments will offer them in any event. We can- 
not deny them that right. That being the 
case, it seemed to me we might as well go 
ahead and agree that we would be willing to 
hold a hearing on amendments Senators 
might offer. 

Perhaps we can work out some way to 
expedite this matter. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I am willing to help. At the moment, 
I would like to continue doing what we 
are doing. But I must say the House some- 
how resents the Senate’s undertaking to 
initiate big revenue measures, 

The Vick PRESIDENT. Under the previous 
agreement, all time having expired, the ques- 
tion is on the motion to concur in the House 
amendment. 

Mr. Lonc. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may proceed for 1 minute. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. President, as I said, at the 
moment I am satisfied we are doing what we 
should be doing. We are moving as rapidly 
as we can. We have heard the Secretary of 
the Treasury. We hope to conclude his testi- 
mony and that of the Director of the Budget. 
Tomorrow we expect to hear public witnesses. 
Starting on July 21, we expect to hear Sena- 
tors and other witnesses testify on their pet 
proposals or such amendments as they may 
want to propose, which they feel will make 
for equitable tax reform, whether on the up 
side or on the down side, as may suit Mem- 
bers of this body. 

Perhaps we might be able to prevail on the 
Senate to follow the approach suggested by 
the Senator from Illinois, but that is not 
before us at this time. In the meantime, we 
will go ahead as we are. 

Exum O 
EXCERPT FROM THE HEARING ON H.R. 12290 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, U.S. 
SENATE, TUESDAY, JULY 8, 1969 


Senator DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to have you listen very carefully, because 
the timetable begins to not only intrigue me 
but it begins to concern me some. The old 
preacher in Ecclesiastics said there was a 
time for every purpose and a season for 
everything. 

Now I note, Mr. Chairman, in your state- 
ment this morning that you expressed the 
hope that those who had tax reform pro- 
posals should submit them by the 18th of 
July, so they could become part of the com- 
mittee print, and then it would be your pur- 
pose to hold the hearings on the committee 
print, so that all Senators and I presume 
all others who might be interested would 
have a free and open chance to testify. Is 
that substantially what you have in mind? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Senator DIRKSEN. Now of course it is difi- 
cult to say how many witnesses there will 
be and how long it will take, but when the 
witnesses have completed their testimony, it 
then becomes necessary to sort of finalize 
everything and put it in form for the com- 
mittee, and then prepare for a markup of 
the bill. That is the usual custom. Now that 
may take a little time, because comment 
has a way of getting chewed up here in legis- 
lative laws. 

What I am thinking about, Mr. Chairman, 
is that the official late summer recess, which 
the leadership agreed on in January, will 
begin at the end of business on August 13. 
There will be that period from August 13 to 
September 3 which the Senate will not be in 
session, so that regardless of what commit- 
tees may do, they can sit if they like and 
they can take testimony, but there will be 
no Senate action of any kind until the day 
after Labor Day. That will be the third of 
September. 

Mr. Secretary, that is taking us pretty deep 
into the year 1969, and I am thinking in 
terms of urgency here. I fully appreciate the 
problem which confronts the Chairman of 
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the committee, and I know also that he has 
to be properly responsive to the hopes and 
the desires of the Policy Committee on his 
side of the aisle, so I just wanted to get a 
reading here as to when we are likely to 
get a tax bill, and how deep this is going to 
go into this fiscal year. We are in a new fis- 
cal year now. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think the question was 
directed as much to the Chairman as it was 
to the witness. 

Senator DIRKSEN. It was. 

The CHAIRMAN, So I will try to answer it. It 
seems to me that we should keep in mind, 
and I personally favor it, that this is a re- 
form bill as well as a revenue bill to begin 
with. There are two kinds of reform. One 
is giving some tax relief to someone whom 
we think is paying too much taxes. Now the 
Administration sent its own tax reform pack- 
age in on the relief side recommending relief 
to low-income taxpayers. It also had a form 
that some of us thought was justified in the 
current circumstances to repeal the invest- 
ment tax credit. Now that is a reform in 
terms of making someone pay more taxes. So 
those would be probably the two big items. 
Whether we embellish them or modify them 
dollarwise I think they are likely to be two 
of the biggest items in the reform package 
anyway. 

Now this committee and this Senate does 
not operate under a closed rule as does the 
House. Any Senator can offer his proposals. 
The Senator from Indiana, for example, has 
informed us that he is going to offer his 
version of what the Social Security laws 
ought to be as an amendment to this bill 
and we had better be ready to vote on it 
because he is going to insist on a vote and 
we have no power to prevent a Senator from 
offering his amendments, so we agreed that 
we would vote on tax reform in connection 
with this bill and he was simply conceding 
the right that every Senator has to offer his 
proposal. 

Senator Harris over there has a proposal 
for a minimum income tax on favored tax- 
payers. He thinks they ought to pay some- 
thing. It has been drafted. He has a proposal 
he proposes to offer. We may change it 
around a bit between now and then but I 
suspect we will vote on it. Notwithstanding 
that, it will be my hope that we could report 
this bill before the first of August from this 
committee. Maybe we cannot, and if we 
cannot, then we will just report it as soon as 
we can, by the first week in October, and 
hope to pass it with a week of debate, but 
if it is possible I would hope we can report 
this bill by the first of August or some time 
within the first week in August. 

Senator DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
utter the hope that it might be reported 
before that time, and considered by the Sen- 
ate before that time. But when you have a 
committee bill obviously the sky is the limit 
as to the number of amendments and pro- 
posals that will be offered, and so we will 
be confronted with the old story that we are 
coming forth with a Christmas tree, all the 
good things are on it, and of course, that is 
going to take time. You cannot dispose of 
those just overnight or in a summary fashion 
either in the committee or on the Senate 
floor, but August 13 is our deadline that has 
been fixed, and it is rather immutable and 
we either get in under the wire or we go over 
until after the third of September. 

Now then, you still have another problem. 
There are not only two Houses around here, 
there are three. The Conference Committee 
is the third House. Obviously there are dif- 
ferences, and then it must go to conference, 
and I know from past experience that it has 
required time to work a bill out of the Con- 
ference Committee and get it back to the 
House and Senate floors for final approval. 

So, Mr. Secretary, we will be later and 
later here. Meanwhile the inflationary fever 
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continues to strike its fitful flames into the 
economy. 

Secretary KENNEDY. I think it is urgent, 
Senator, and we must move. As the Chair- 
man indicated, he would move aggressively 
on this as we must move. 

Senator DIRKSEN. I felt that the timetable 
ought to be explored a little, and if anybody 
else wants to put in on this discussion he 
may do so. But we owe it to the country, we 
owe it to business and industry and we owe 
it to the committee to at least charter our 
course & little and see about where we expect 
this, and all of this is of no avail unless it 
gets on the books, and book law and forceful 
law. 

Secretary KENNEDY. There is great uncer- 
tainty in the public mind. 

Senator DRESEN. I would gather so. 

The CHARMAN. I will be happy to discuss 
the procedure with the Minority Leader of 
the Senate, the Senator from Illinois. He 
certainly has a heavy responsibility and I 
realize the problem. 

Now as far as this Chairman is concerned, 
he will seek to cooperate in trying to move 
as rapidly as we can. 

Senator DIRKSEN. May I say the Chair- 
man always has cooperated. 

The CHARMAN, I am satisfied that we are 
doing what we ought to be doing today, and 
maybe we might want to change our pro- 
posed schedule, and I will be glad to con- 
sider any suggestions that someone might 
offer. It was my hope, however in the state- 
ment that I made, that it would help us to 
expedite procedure because we were hope- 
ful to avoid coming and testifying to some- 
thing that they just take off the tops of 
their heads. We would like to see something 
in writing that they would like to see done 
in terms of an actual amendment drafted, 
not someone just testifying vaguely on his 
general theory of taxation and things of 
that sort. The whole purpose here was to try 
to expedite these proceedings, so I would 
hope that we can report this bill this month, 
and if we cannot do it, then I would hope 
that we would move as rapidly as we can, 

Now at the same time that is something 
that the committee will have to decide. The 
Chairman cannot do it for the committee. It 
is a matter for every Senator to think about 
and see what we can do. 

If we cannot report prior to the end of 
August, prior to the end of July, then cer- 
tainly we will have to ask for another thirty 
days at a minimum, but I would imagine the 
House would cooperate in passing another 
extender if need be to continue the with- 
holding rates until such time as we can act 
on this bill. 

Recognizing how the House insists on its 
prerogatives to initiate revenue bills, and 
recognizing also that some people object to 
a Christmas tree bill—not that I do par- 
ticularly—I always thought a Christmas tree 
bill is a bill that would pick up amend- 
ments, this would not be that definition, this 
would be a big bill picking up amendments, 
so it would be something that it is a big 
enough horse to carry almost any rider I 
would think, and if the Senators wanted 
to they could offer anything except a Con- 
stitutional amendment on this bill. 


Exuisir D 

SENATE CONSIDERATION OF THE SURTAX 

The Honorable Russell B. Long, Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Finance, today 
made the following statement with respect 
to the Senate consideration of H.R. 12290, 
the bill to extend the ten percent surtax and 
to repeal the seven percent investment tax 
credit: 

“There has been enough misunderstanding 
of the position of the Senate Committee on 
Finance and its members with regard to the 
extension of the surtax that I believe an 
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explanatory statement is in order. Here is 
my position: 

“First, the Senate Finance Committee 
should correct such inequities as witnesses 
before the Committee and members of the 
Committee staff have uncovered to assure 
tax uniformity and fairness in the repeal of 
the tax credit. 

“Second, the bill should be passed as 
promptly as possible consistent with sound 
and constructive legislative procedure. This 
means that the bill should be passed before 
the end of July if possible and no later than 
the August recess in any event. The hearing 
schedule of the Committee has been set 
with this goal in mind. 

“Third, the efforts to achieve tax reform 
should not be so sweeping or comprehensive 
as to obscure the need to balance the budget 
and stabilize the economy. In other words, 
the bill should not be so mired down in end- 
less controversy that it fails to pass before 
the August recess, As of today I can report 
that no Senator has come forward with any 
tax reform proposal which he insists be con- 
sidered as part of this surtax bill. 

“This is not to say that the bill should 
not have a considerable amount of tax re- 
form in it. The bill in fact already contains 
several meaningful tax reforms. This does 
suggest that the idea of a full and compre- 
hensive overhaul of the Internal Revenue 
Code should await the many months of 
study that such a task requires if it is to be 
done in a thorough and thoughtful fashion. 

“In years when the Executive Branch is 
controlled by one party and the Legislative 
Branch is controlled by another, it is more 
important than ever that members on both 
sides of the aisle should be responsible in 
providing the President with the revenue he 
needs to sustain the government and the 
support he needs to defend the nation. 

“The struggle to control inflation and ris- 
ing interest costs is not something that the 
President can do by himself.” 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Louisiana for 
this very helpful explanation of what, to 
me, was a very confusing situation. He 
will recall that a few days ago, on the 
floor of the Senate, I informed the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Finance that I would offer an amend- 
ment, taking him up on his offer, to re- 
duce the oil depletion allowance. 

In the meantime, my staff and I have 
been in touch with the staff of the Com- 
mittee on Finance; they told us when 
we could testify, and when they wanted 
the amendment introduced. 

Therefore, I was shocked to see it re- 
ported in a newspaper that no Senator 
had stated that he favored any specific 
amendment to the surtax bill along the 
lines of tax reform, because I thought 
I had made my position sufficiently 
clear. 

I have offered my amendment today 
on the floor, and it will be printed, and 
therefore I hope it will be considered by 
the committee in due course. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator will be heard. 
If the Senator will read the two state- 
ments which I hand him together, he will 
see what the proposed procedure was. 

I was well aware of the fact that Sena- 
tors were going to offer these amend- 
ments, but I was hoping to restrict the 
hearings so that we would not be asking 
people to come before the committee and 
testify merely on their general views on 
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taxation. That could go on forever, It 
was my hope that Senators would have 
their amendments drafted and offered. 

The depletion amendment the Senator 
proposes could be drafted very simply. 
He could provide to strike out where it 
says “27% percent” in the Internal 
Revenue Code and insert “0” or “15 
percent” or “8 percent’’'—anything that 
appealed to him. But we would like to 
have a specific legislative proposal, as the 
Senator would do if he were calling the 
amendment up on the Senate floor. 

If we all knew what Senators want to 
offer, it occurs to me we would be able 
to move expeditiously and efficiently than 
if we simply invited everyone to express 
his general views on taxation. 

Last year, I went before the platform 
committee at the Democratic National 
Convention, and said, “Some people pay 
too much and some too little; we ought 
to have a minimum tax on the fellow 
who makes a lot of money, but pays 
virtually no tax. In such cases, we ought 
to tax on a different basis.” 

My proposal has not been drafted, but 
it is being worked on, and in due course 
it will be drafted. Senator Harris read 
that proposal in the Democratic plat- 
form, and he said, “Something ought to 
be done about this; here is a platform 
commitment. We ought to do something 
about it.” 

He is working on a draft also, but 
neither of us can yet qualify as a Senator 
who has put his amendment in as a pro- 
posed amendment to the surtax extension 
bill. We have not done it. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG, I yield. 

Mr, MILLER. Mr. President, first of 
all, I am comforted by the realization 
that the leadership intends to bring out 
the surcharge bill in a relatively short 
time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Oh, no; the Sen- 
ator is mistaken. I said it would be con- 
sidered separately. 

Mr. MILLER. Well, separately. Al- 
though I am not sure now what the word 
“separately” means, if it could be that 
there will be amendments tacked on to it 
in the Senate Finance Committee. In any 
event, if it is brought out separately, that 
should be in a relatively short period of 
time. 

I do not subscribe to the thought ex- 
pressed by some Senators that all we 
need to do is continue the withholding, 
and that will tone down inflation even 
if there is delay in passing the bill; be- 
cause, in addition to the need to keep 
money out of the economy through the 
withholding, we have inflation psychol- 
ogy, and there are some people in this 
country who are betting that the sur- 
charge will not be continued. 

The only way to lay that speculation 
to rest is to take action on it. 

I must say to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana that I am a little bit concerned about 
the extent to which amendments are go- 
ing to be considered in connection with 
the surcharge measure. The junior Sen- 
ator from Montana has now filed an 
amendment relating to tax loss writeoffs 
from farming operations. 

I have a bill which I have introduced. 
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That bill is in the same general area as 
the one of the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF). However, I am not so 
sure that either one of these will be the 
approach. There is another approach 
presented, and that is the limited tax 
preference approach which some think 
to be the best one. However, that is not 
even before our committee. That meas- 
ure is before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

I am not sure that the Finance Com- 
mittee, much less the Senate, could reach 
a sound conclusion about either the Met- 
calf bill or the Miller bill until we had 
the limited tax preferences proposal be- 
fore us so that we could study all three 
and determine which is the way to go. 

Similarly, with respect to the amend- 
ment the Senator from Wisconsin indi- 
cates he will submit, I have an amend- 
ment which I would like to have consid- 
ered in the general area of oil and gas. 
However, here again we are running into 
the limited tax preference approach, 
which is not before the committee. I can 
understand that it will be before the 
committee when we have a major tax 
reform package come from the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. However, as of 
now we do not have it. 

I am concerned about how far we can 
go in really intelligently pursuing each 
of the amendments, important as they 
may be in connection with the surtax 
measure, if we are going to act appro- 
priately, since the Senator from Loui- 
siana properly says we should have a 
complete picture on anything we will 
operate on in the Finance Committee. 

It seems to me that, unless we wait for 
the amendments of the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MercatF), the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE) and my 
own amendment to be considered in 
connection with a House-passed tax re- 
form package, I do not think we can give 
the consideration to these that is due 
them. 

Finally, a lot of concern is expressed 
on that side of the aisle about the need 
for tax reform and the need for assur- 
ances that there will be a tax reform 
package in addition to the surcharge 
measure. 

I suggest that the policy committee 
on that side of the aisle is in control of 
the situation. We want to join with many 
on the other side of the aisle on much 
of this, but we do not have control of 
the Senate. The other side has control of 
the Senate. 

If the other side wants to assure peo- 
ple that there will be a tax reform pack- 
age, they can give that assurance. I 
think most of them have already done 
that. 

I cannot understand the fuss over 
whether we will have a tax reform pack- 
age. That has been made eminently 
clear. It has been made clear on the 
Democratic side of the House too, and 
by the administration too. 

I know the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the Senator from Louisiana, has 
given that assurance. I think we are 
beating a dead horse when we talk about 
tax reform in addition to the surtax 
measure. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Senator 
has testified himself. Any other Senator 
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may do so. I have announced how I ex- 
pect to conduct the hearings. That is 
what I have done. If someone wants to 
vote for an amendment, he will not be 
able to vote for it if we do not get a bill 
before the Senate. And if one wants to 
vote for a measure, we should first set 
some ground rules by which we will con- 
duct the hearings. If we do not conclude 
the hearings, we will not have a bill. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, partially 
in response to the observation of the 
Senator and partially for my informa- 
tion, I want to read a proposal in pur- 
suance of the responsibility with which 
the Senator is cognizant and ask the 
Senator from Louisiana for his comment. 

The language reads: 

Whereas, the Senate Majority Policy Com- 
mittee, having met and considered the mat- 
ter of the extension of the income tax sur- 
charge, hereby resolves: 

That meaningful tax reforms should be 
adopted as a means of achieving an equitable 


national income tax policy, and further 
resolves, 


That any proposal to extend the income tax 
surcharge be considered simultaneously with 


recommendations on meaningful tax reform 
and further resolves, 


That the present income tax withholding 
rates be continued after June 30, 1969 for 
a period of one quarter to permit full con- 
sideration and disposition of the reform and 
extension of the surtax. 


I ask the Senator from Louisiana 
whether the plans he has presented to the 
Senate are consistent with the program 
in the resolution, “That any proposal to 
extend the income tax surcharge be con- 
sidered simultaneously with recommen- 
dation on meaningful tax reform and 
further resolves.” 

The Senator from Montana, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, has indicated 
this morning that in his judgment that 
language would be implemented if we 
took into consideration the tax surcharge 
extension and the reform as separate 
pieces of legislation, provided they are 
on the calendar at the same time, sub- 
ject to action by the Senate within a 
reasonably close time. 

I ask the Senator from Louisiana 
whether his objective, as he has de- 
scribed it, is consistent with that lan- 
guage of the resolution adopted by the 
Democratic policy committee. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, does the 
Senator mean am I being consistent or is 
the majority leader being inconsist- 
ent? I am trying to get this thing straight 
in my mind. 

Mr. MUSKIE. As I understand it, the 
majority leader this morning stated the 
objective in different terms than I had 
previously understood. However, as I re- 
viewed the language of the policy com- 
mittee resolution, it did not eliminate 
the possibility of separate pieces of legis- 
lation to deal with the two objectives. 
So, I assume that the majority leader 
had in mind pursuing the objectives 
stated in the resolution, but doing it 
through the medium of two pieces of 
legislation simultaneously before the 
Senate. That is, as I understand it, the 
majority leader’s position. 

I ask the Senator from Louisiana 
whether what he intends to do in both 
of these fields could be considered the 
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simultaneous consideration of meaning- 
ful tax reform and the surcharge. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, as the chair- 
man of the committee, I have been pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that we were 
going to bring a bill to the Senate and 
that the committee was going to make 
its suggestions as to the amendments it 
felt should be added to the bill. There- 
after, any Senator who was not satisfied 
with the committee bill could proceed to 
offer any amendment he wanted to offer 
to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may be permitted 
to continue for an additional 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I was aware 
of the fact that the House was going to 
subsequently send us some recommen- 
dations which would not have been sug- 
gested by anyone in the Senate. 

That is why I do not want to agree to 
a suggestion that we have a complete 
overhaul of the Internal Revenue Code 
as a so-called reform amendment. I 
thought that the Senate should vote on 
suggestions that Senators might want to 
make, and then vote on other suggestions 
that night be made thereafter. 

It has been my feeling that tax reform 
is a continuing process. Most people 
think they pay too much in taxes while 
somebody else is getting away with some- 
thing and is paying too little. 

Generally speaking, the average per- 
son thinks that tax reform means that 
he is going to get a tax cut and that some- 
body else, who he thinks is not paying 
enough, will pay more. Most Americans 
today think that they ought to have a 
tax reduction. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I understand that Sen- 
ators individually can initiate amend- 
ments to the tax law. I understand also 
that the House Committee on Ways and 
Means is considering tax reform and 
presumably will report a bill dealing with 
that subject, in the accepted meaning of 
the phrase, before this session is over. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I understand also that 
the tax committees of Congress can really 
address themselves to what anyone look- 
ing at the agenda would describe as 
meaningful tax reform. 

What is troubling people in this coun- 
try is that our income tax policy is no 
longer an equitable national income tax 
policy. If it is not, then the correction of 
that policy ought to involve something 
more than the consideration of hit-or- 
miss amendments offered by individual 
Senators or individual Members of the 
House. The consideration of the equity of 
our national income tax policy ought to 
originate in the committees, and out of 
that consideration ought to come, not 
necessarily every reform that could be 
conceived of by the mind of man, but a 
substantial modification of our national 
income tax policy, which will move it 
from what it now is to something that is 
more equitable in the minds of the in- 
come tax payers. 

Now this, I am sure, is the concept 
that the policy committee had in mind 
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when it adopted this resolution. So I 
think, as a member of the policy com- 
mittee, that I had in mind that, at the 
right time, at some point within the first 
quarter of this fiscal year, we would have 
before us in the Senate simultaneously 
an extension of the surcharge and 2 
meaningful reform proposal, whick is the 
product of this kind of consideration. 

All I am asking, because I am confused 
by what has been said and written over 
the weekend, is whether or not the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Finance has in mind moving in that 
direction, has in mind putting before the 
Senate in two pieces of legislation, pos- 
sibly—but at one time—the extension of 
the surcharge and a meaningful tax re- 
form proposal. 

Mr. LONG. I do not have in mind put- 
ting anything before the Senate except 
what the committee reports. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I understand that chair- 
men of committees have objectives in 
mind. I do not think the chairman of any 
committee I have been associated with 
has allowed the committee just to ramble 
down the road, hit or miss. 

Mr. LONG. Meet one. Meet this one. 
So far as I am concerned, I am convinced 
that I cannot speak for those Democrats, 
unless they authorize me to, just as I 
cannot speak for the Republicans. 

Mr. MUSKIE. But the Senator intends 
to influence them and try to influence 
them. 

Mr. LONG. I have learned what little 
influence I have, too. 

May I say to the Senator that if he 

will read my colloquy in the committee 
with the distinguished minority leader, 
who was not representing the policy 
committee, and the colloquy on the floor 
with the minority leader on the same 
subject, both of which I made part of 
the Recorp, he will see what my reaction 
was. It was that we must move this bill 
and must move it as expeditiously as we 
can, 
I am aware of what the Democratic 
policy committee wants to do; and I say 
let us conduct hearings and hear those 
who want to testify for their amend- 
ments, so that we will have the amend- 
ments before us. If the Senator has an 
amendment to offer, I would suggest 
that he have it printed in time and offer 
it before the committee. Of course, he 
can also offer it on the floor. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I do not have within my 
staff resources, my office resources, or my 
personal resources what it takes to write 
a meaningful tax reform bill which will 
achieve a more equitable national in- 
come tax policy. Yes, I have ideas in 
mind. I will submit them. The Senator is 
in a position to disagree with the policy 
committee. I am not challenging his right 
to do so. I am simply trying to under- 
stand, out of the confusion generated by 
this weekend’s news stories and out of 
the colloquies on the Senate floor this 
morning, whether or not the Senator 
supports the resolution of the policy 
committee with respect to presenting to 
the Senate simultaneously proposals for 
meaningful tax reform as well as exten- 
sion of the surcharge. I simply want to 
know where we are headed. 

Mr. LONG. I think I supported that 
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resolution when I tried to schedule these 
hearings and to get Senators to bring in 
their suggestions. If the Senator is aware 
of what I said at the policy committee 
meeting—and I was invited to be its 
guest, and I am glad that I was invited to 
be its guest. If the committee is going to 
tell us what to do, it should invite some- 
one from the Finance Committee to be 
there. When they asked me my thoughts 
about the matter, the Senator will recall 
that my reaction was that this bill should 
be voted on. 

As I stated for the record, one of the 
biggest reforms of all is the repeal of the 
investment tax credit. Under existing 
circumstances, I do not think it can be 
justified, and I advocated that it be re- 
pealed as a part of this bill. That is a $3- 
billion item, and it is added to a big tax 
bill. It is not my amendment, but I was 
one of those who spoke out and said that 
before the Democratic study group in the 
House, even before Chairman MILLS was 
known to be in favor of it. I thought that 
should be done. 

So here it is. We will consider re- 
finements and improvements and things 
that should be done in connection with 
that, and then we will consider, so far as 
I am concerned, anybody else’s amend- 
ment. The Senator from Montana (Mr. 
METCALF) introduced his amendment, 
and it will be considered. We will vote 
on it. And if he is not satisfied, he can 
offer it on the floor. 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
PROXMIRE) wants to do something about 
the oil depletion allowance. I do not agree 
with him, and I have made speeches 
to that effect. He has a right to have it 
voted on, and we will vote on it in the 
committee. 

May I say to the Senator that his re- 
sources are limited, and so are ours. We 
have only six professionals on the com- 
mittee staff, thanks to people like the 
Senator who voted for us to have six. We 
had only one before that time. Insofar as 
we can, we will give the Senator some 
help, and the legislative counsel are 
available to the Senator, just as they are 
available to me. The Senator from Maine 
has equal access to the legislative coun- 
sel, They can help him draft whatever 
suggestions he wants to make. 

So far as finding suggestions for tax 
reform are concerned, I would think 
that if the Senator went back to the old 
Treasury recommendations he would 
find hundreds of them—where the 
Treasury suggested somebody should pay 
more taxes and somebody else should 
pay less. In most cases on the down 
side, it is easy to buy, but on the up side 
it is difficult to buy. If too many tax 
reform amendments are included which 
would increase somebody’s taxes, you 
usually cannot pass the bill, even though 
there is something popular in the bill 
seeking to give somebody a tax reduction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be allowed to continue 
for 30 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUSKIE. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished chairman that I think what 
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he has said this morning is still sub- 
ject to the difference of view that is rep- 
resented by the Senator from Iowa and 
myself with respect to the Senator’s ob- 
jectives. 

I hope that what the Senator has said 
is consistent with the policy committee 
resolution, not because I think it should 
bind him. I think the Senator is aware 
that the policy committee takes the po- 
sition that it has no right and has no in- 
tention of usurping the jurisdiction of 
legislative committees. I express the hope 
that what we have ahead of us is con- 
sistent with the Democratic policy com- 
mittee resolution. 

Mr. LONG. I think I am being consist- 
ent with it, in everything I have said. 

I suspect that one statement I made in 
opening the hearings could be miscon- 
strued—perhaps in two instances. On 
one occasion, I made the statement that 
“these hearings would be just as broad 
as Senators wanted them to be.” That 
was construed by some persons in the 
press to mean that I was going to delay 
this bill indefinitely in the committee. 
That was not correct. At the time I 
made the statement, I had just read a 
printed statement, which I put in the 
Recor, saying that I was inviting Sen- 
ators to have their amendments printed, 
and be prepared to testify—that they 
should have them printed by the 18th 
and be prepared to testify starting on 
July 21, which is next Monday. My in- 
vitation to Senators was to limit our 
hearing to the amendments they want 
to offer, and thus keep the hearing from 
getting mired down in ceaseless discus- 
sion of general tax policy. 

But we would like to have a printed 
amendment. In that way we will have a 
more limited hearing. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that we may proceed for 
2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. I yield to my senior col- 
league from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did I understand my 
colleague to state that aside from the 
public witnesses, the only other witnesses 
to be heard would be Senators? 

Mr. LONG. That is how I would hope 
to proceed. I would hope we could bring 
the hearings to a conclusion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I hope so also, because 
if every Senator introduced one of these 
meaningful tax reforms we would be here 
until Christmas. I hope the Senator takes 
up the bill before him. Let us get rid of it 
and later on take time to look at the 
matter thoroughly. Then there could be 
outside witnesses to help accomplish 
that. 

Mr. LONG. That is what I had in mind, 
We have had public witnesses on the 
House bill. If 10 people desired to testify 
over here in opposition to every amend- 
ment proposed by a Senator, and we took 
the time to hear all of those public wit- 
nesses, we would never get the bill to the 
floor of the Senate. We would prefer to 
have amendments submitted in writing. 
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Then I would prefer that we limit our- 
selves to hearing Senators testify in favor 
of their own amendments. That way we 
can finish the hearings before August. 
I think we are on sound ground in asking 
Senators to have amendments printed 
before they come in to testify. 

It may mean that somebody does not 
get a chance to testify against a particu- 
lar amendment but that is the way it was 
done in the other body on the investment 
credit repeal. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to join the chairman of the 
committee in expressing the hope that 
we can expedite consideration of the sur- 
tax bill. I can state, and the record will 
prove, that I have been just as deter- 
mined as any other Senator to have con- 
sideration by this Congress and our com- 
mittee of meaningful tex reforms. 

I think that to do otherwise Senators 
on both sides of the aisle would be negli- 
gent in their responsibility and would 
fail in their duty to the American tax- 
payer. We must give consideration to 
meaningful tax recommendations to cor- 
rect certain inequities in our law. 

I am as determined as anyone else to 
correct some of these inequities. I think 
it would be a mistake, however, to with- 
hold our action on the surtax bill until 
after we have been able to complete 
hearings and report a meaningful tax 
reform proposal. There is already too 
much uncertainty in the financial com- 
munity as to whether Congress will or 
will not extend the surcharge, and there 
is uncertainty as to whether or not Con- 
gress will repeal the investment credit. I 
think the continued uncertainty will cre- 
ate more confusion and more problems in 
our economic system. For that reason it 
is important that we dispose of this mat- 
ter as soon as possible. In urging prompt 
action on the surtax bill, I join with the 
distinguished majority leader and others 
who suggest that the Senate needs to be 
assured that we will have an opportunity 
to vote on meaningful tax reforms. 

I wish to point out one of the problems 
with which we are confronted in han- 
dling tax reform problems without ade- 
quate hearings, and I do not mean 
filibustered hearings—I mean proper 
hearings. When one speaks of minimum 
taxes on everyone he is, in effect, propos- 
ing to repeal a part of the present tax- 
exempt status of State and municipal 
bonds. When that is seriously proposed— 
and it is possible our committee will be 
confronted with that suggestion—we are 
going to have requests from nearly every 
Governor of every State and nearly every 
mayor of every city. They will want to 
present their views because their bor- 
rowing rates on State and municipal 
bonds will be affected. They have a right 
to be heard. The Finance Committee 
could not turn down a request for a 
hearing from the Governor of a State. 

I cite this one example to illustrate 
that we could not possibly complete the 
hearings and have the tax reform bill 
reported in time to get action before 
Congress recesses in August. I think it 
would be most unfortunate to defer ac- 
tion on the question of extending the 
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surtax or repealing the investment credit 
until after Labor Day. 

I think there is a way we can proceed. 
The chairmen and the ranking members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
and the Senate Finance Committee can 
give assurance that committee hearings 
will be held promptly. We would then be 
ready to report the tax reform bill 
promptly after the House passes the bill, 
which is expected around the first of 
August. In this way we can get a tax 
reform bill. We can proceed now to vote 
on the surcharge extension knowing for 
certain we will have a chance to vote on 
the various reform proposals. 

I say this as one who has rather fixed 
ideas as to some of these needed reforms. 
I see the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
PROXMIRE) is in the Chamber. We both 
feel we should revise the law with refer- 
ence to oil depletions. That matter will 
be debated, and we will do our best to get 
a vote on it at the most strategic time. 

If we were to take certain of the so- 
called lesser controversial reform meas- 
ures and put them on the surtax bill I 
would be afraid that we would never get 
any real tax reform measure. For that 
reason I would rather separate them in 
their entirety than to put some of them 
in each proposal. I do not think we 
could possibly include them in one bill 
and complete action by September. It 
would be a tragic mistake to make a de- 
cision to delay all action until fall. 

Why delay this decision on the question 
of extending the surtax or repealing the 
investment credit. Let us vote now. 

I think there is a way these two pro- 
posals can be separated and both sides 
still achieve the objective they seek. But 
whatever we do let us tell the taxpayer 
back home the rules under which he is to 
be taxed. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I would 
like to say at this time that the distin- 
guished Senator who is the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, Senator LONG 
of Louisiana, acted in what I consider to 
be the finest tradition of the Senate. 

We worked very hard to reduce ex- 
penses last year. No lawmaker likes to 
increase taxes or sustain them, but we 
are facing a serious economic threat in 
our Nation today. It is a threat that not 
only bankers and businessmen are aware 
of but a threat which every American 
family is aware of. It is the threat that 
inflation will grow worse in the months 
ahead if the surtax is not extended. I do 
not know of any better way to protect 
American families from inflation and to 
preserve the integrity of our whole fiscal 
policy, than for us to match our revenue 
with our expenses and continue and ex- 
tend the surtax by law—now. I would 
like to commend the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, for his statesman- 
like attitude on this question. Those of us 
who worked hard to carry out a responsi- 
ble fiscal policy under a Democratic ad- 
ministration, deeply appreciate those 
Senators on the other side of the aisle 
who now share this same attitude under 
a Republican administration. 

We all want tax reform. We all want 
a more equitable tax system. However, 
it cannot be done overnight. 
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We know that if we hesitate now on the 
extension of this necessary tax, we will 
lose the momentum we are beginning to 
gain to hold down inflation. It could be 
that if we wait 30, 60, or 90 days, it will 
set us off once again into an inflationary 
spiral. Once we start the momentum 
downward on otherwise spiraling costs, 
we must keep the pressure on, to fight 
the worst economic enemy we have in 
America today—infiation. 

We must do first things first. Work on 
tax reform, which certainly the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS) knows 
better than I, must go forward. The ad- 
ministration is dedicated to finding a way 
to making a more equitable tax system 
for this country. I am certain we will all 
have the opportunity to vote on a reform 
tax bill in the very near future. 

Knowing the majority leader as I do, 
I feel confident that he will do everything 
within his power to help the administra- 
tion develop a fiscally sound economic 
policy. 

I thank the distinguished majority 
leader for yielding. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be allowed 
to proceed for 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Montana yield to me briefly? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HART. To use the phrase the Sen- 
ator from Illinois just used, it has been 
“a very long night.” 

It has been a very long night. Some of 
us have been here for many years, an- 
ticipating the delivery of a basic tax re- 
form bill out of the appropriate com- 
mittee from the day we arrived. 

Iam not sure what the majority leader, 
the Senator from Louisiana and the Sen- 
ator from Maine resolved. I got in late, 
and it was not clarified in my own mind. 
Perhaps that would not be true if I had 
been here throughout the discussion. But 
one point must be made which may not 
have been made; namely, that those who 
feel the importance of the extension of 
the surtax at this time because of the eco- 
nomics involved, must understand that 
there will be many of us who will be 
persuaded there are principles involved 
which are noneconomic but equally crit- 
ical, and they are labeled “fairness.” If 
there is not presented to us a proposal 
to extend the surtax on a fair tax base, 
then many of us will not be with you. 

I am not sure that if we omit this op- 
portunity to attach real tax reform to 
the extension of the surtax. We may be 
another 11 years listening to explana- 
tions that it is “complicated,” and, “be 
patient,” and, “it will be along some day.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana that he be allowed to 
proceed for 15 minutes? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, first, 
let me say to my good friend, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois, that I 
am not at all certain he was commending 
the right Senator when he referred to 
me. 

Second, I invite the attention of the 
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distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance to a statement he made, 
incorrectly referring to the fact that the 
policy committee was “telling the Fi- 
nance Committee” what to do in recom- 
mending to the Senate tax reform. 

The policy committee had no inten- 
tion whatsoever of so doing. The policy 
committee did not do that. As a matter 
of courtesy, it invited the distinguished 
Senator to the policy meeting, not once 
but twice, so that the members could 
have the benefit of his advice. I believe 
that is good policy. It will be pursued in 
the future. Nothing will be done under 
the table. No committee chairman—and, 
for that matter, no Senator—will be told 
what to do by the policy committee. The 
policy committee, however, maintains 
its prerogatives, as the leadership’s ad- 
visory group on the timing and schedul- 
ing of legislation reported to the Senate 
Calendar. That is its responsibility. So 
far as other committees are concerned, 
it is subordinate to them in making initial 
recommendations on the merits of legis- 
lation assigned to the standing commit- 
tees under the rules of the Senate. 

When the policy committee invites the 
chairman, or requests the chairman, to 
attend, it does so not only as a courtesy 
but also to seek the advice of those who 
have a greater experience about a par- 
ticular subject under discussion. 

Now, Mr. President, the distinguished 
Senator from Maine read the resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Democratic 
policy committee on Tuesday, June 24, 
1969. 

For the purpose of keeping my remarks 
in sequence, I should like to repeat it at 
this time, so that its intention will be 
made clear, and its meaning will be un- 
derstood without doubt. 

That is contained in a letter which 
went to every Democratic Senator, and 
which it is my intention to read in full 
at this time: 

Whereas, the Senate Majority Policy Com- 
mittee, having met and considered the mat- 
ter of the the extension of the income tax 
surcharge, hereby resolves: 

That meaningful tax reforms should be 
adopted as a means of achieving an equitable 
national income tax policy, and further 
resolves, 

That any proposal to extend the income tax 
surcharge be considered simultaneously— 


I repeat that word “simultaneously” — 
with recommendations on meaningful tax 
reform and further resolves, 

That the present income tax withholding 
rates be continued after June 30, 1969 for 
a period of one quarter to permit full con- 
sideration and disposition of the reform and 
extension of the surtax. 


Over the weekend, I was called by the 
press to give my reaction to the statement 
issued by the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lone), chairman of the 
Committee on Finance. In general, I ap- 
proved of what he had said, but I did 
indicate that it would be no more than a 
hope that the measure would be reported 
by the beginning of the recess and that 
the Senate would act on it by that time. 

I also declined to support the state- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana that 
a comprehensive tax overhaul would re- 
quire “many months of study,” because 
I had in mind the dictum laid down 
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unanimously by the policy committee 
and the agreement, that we would con- 
sider first, a surtax extension bill, and 
second, a tax reform bill. In other words, 
they would both be on the calendar at 
the same time. 

In response to further questions by 
the reporter, I made the following state- 
ment: 

First, that Senate hearings on the sur- 
tax itself, which includes repeal of the 
7-percent investment credit and a few 
other reforms, would continue during 
the coming week. 

Second, beginning on July 21, using 
the surtax bill as a vehicle so as not to 
challenge the House authority to ini- 
tiate tax legislation, the Senate com- 
mittee would begin its reform hearings. 

That was predicated on the statement 
referred to by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, which he made on Tuesday last, 
that all Senators would be invited, 
around July 18, to present their reform 
proposals to the Finance Committee. 

Third, at the same time the House 
Ways and Means Committee would be 
holding hearings and working on a tax 
reform measure promised by Repre- 
sentative WILBUR D. Mitts, the commit- 
tee chairman. This pledge by Mr. MILLS 
to Members of the other body had been 
instrumental in obtaining House ap- 
proval of the surtax extension by a 210 
to 205 vote on June 30. 

Fourth, I stated that I thought Sen- 
ator Lonc’s committee would be expect- 
ed, in a week or two, to send a surtax ex- 
tension bill to the floor. In that event, 
the policy committee had unanimously 
recommended, with my full approval, 
that it should be held until a tax re- 
form bill followed it. And I stated that 
I would not call up the surtax measure 
for action by the Senate as a whole un- 
til a tax reform bill was placed on the 
Senate Calendar. This will require not 
only passage by the House of a tax re- 
form bill, but follow-up approval by the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

I stated also that I had good reasons— 
at least, I thought I had good reasons— 
for insisting that both a surtax exten- 
sion and a tax reform bill be placed on 
the Senate Calendar. Without the pros- 
pect of early action on a reform meas- 
ure, I explained that there would be in- 
tense pressure to turn the relatively sim- 
ple surtax bill into a Christmas tree bill, 
and that it was my intention that each 
of these measures be considered in se- 
quence, but separately. 

So much for that. 

To make my position a little clearer, 
I had a memorandum drawn up this 
morning, which will be repetitive in part 
of what I have already said, but which 
I think should be made a part of the 
Record at this time. 

Mr. President, if I am running out of 
time, I ask unanimous consent to have 5 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
June 24, 1969, the majority policy com- 
mittee unanimously adopted a resolution 
calling for the simultaneous considera- 
tion of an extension of the surtax and 
meaningful tax reform. Senator RUSSELL 
Lone participated in the policy commit- 
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tee deliberations and joined in the unan- 
imous vote. 

The policy committee also resolved 
unanimously that the 1968-69 withhold- 
ing tax rates should be continued at least 
until September 30, 1969, to permit the 
consideration of the surtax extension 
and tax reform and at the same time 
continue the economic slowdown the 
surtax is designed to effect. 

This determination was based on the 
following considerations: 

First, a deep awareness that the pres- 
ent tax structure is inequitable—the 
very rich pay relatively little—the mid- 
dle and lower income groups pay dis- 
proportionately high taxes. Tax reform 
to remove these inequities was consid- 
ered of the utmost urgency. Extending 
the surtax without removing the inequi- 
ties would in effect compound these in- 
equities. 

Second, the only impact the extension 
of the surtax has on spiraling inflation 
is the slowdown effected by removing an 
added 10 percent of revenue from the 
private sector. In this regard it was felt 
that an extension of the 1968-69 with- 
holding rates with the proviso that the 
surtax extension will be retroactive to 
July 1, 1969, has the same effect on the 
economy as immediate passage. Continu- 
ation of the withholding rates until ulti- 
mate passage is fully intended by the 
leadership. 

Third, the growing mood in the Sen- 
ate against a simple extension of the 
surtax. The House action earlier this 
month signified that rejection of a sim- 
ple extension of the surtax is not im- 
probable. The surtax bill will undoubted- 
ly be used in the Senate as a vehicle for 
adding numerous tax amendments—not 
all of which will remove present inequi- 
ties. If the surtax is called up prior to 
reform legislation reaching the Senate 
Calendar, then the Senate will not gain 
the wisdom of the recommendations of 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

Fourth, the fact that there is no chance 
to consider and dispose of a tax bill con- 
taining an extension of the surtax with 
the attendant amendments prior to July 
31 or for that matter prior to August 13— 
the last day before the summer recess. 
The present military authorization will 
use up most if not all of that period. 

Fifth, the House Ways and Means 
Committee is presently considering a tax 
reform package. It has been promised 
for House action prior to August 13. In 
view of the inability to schedule any tax 
bill with the debate it will entail, exten- 
sive hearings on reform in the Senate 
Finance Committee at this time would 
give the Senate the benefit of its recom- 
mendations when the surtax is called up. 

Sixth, having both the 10-percent sur- 
tax extension and tax reform on the 
Senate Calendar when the surtax is 
called up, will provide for a more orderly 
debate on the bill. Waiting for the House 
reform bill to reach the Senate Calendar 
prior to calling up the surtax merely 
gives the Senate Finance Committee a 
chance to consider the reform bill prior 
to its being offered on the Senate floor 
as an amendment to the surtax. 

We would prefer to have a recom- 
mendation of its Finance Committee on 
Senate reforms prior to voting on them 
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on the Senate floor. Thus, in view of 
previous scheduling commitments, that 
will take the rest of this month at least, 
it will not be possible to bring the surtax 
extension up prior to July 31. In the 
interim, I believe that the continuation 
of the surtax withholding rates will pro- 
vide every anti-inflationary economic 
effect intended. Importantly, the Senate 
will be able to proceed on both tax meas- 
ures in an orderly and efficient legisla- 
tive fashion. 

Mr. President, the text of the letter 
amplifying the resolution was modified, 
and the corrected text is as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
DEMOCRATIC POLICY COMMITTEE, 
June 30, 1969. 

At the meeting of the Democratic Policy 
Committee on Tuesday, June 24, 1969, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

“Whereas, the Senate Majority Policy 
Committee, having met and considered the 
matter of the extension of the income tax 
surcharge, hereby resolves: 

“That meaningful tax reforms should be 
adopted as a means of achieving an equitable 
national income tax policy, and further re- 
solves, 

“That any proposal to extend the income 
tax surcharge be considered simultaneously 
with recommendations on meaningful tax re- 
form and further resolves, 

“That the present income tax withholding 
rates be continued after June 30, 1969 for a 
period of one quarter to permit full con- 
sideration and disposition of the reform and 
extension of the surtax.” 

It was my intention of course to inform 
the full Democratic membership of the Pol- 
icy Committee’s recommendation before in- 
corporating that action into any delibera- 
tions on the Senate floor. You will recall, 
however, that during the Senate’s consid- 
eration of the temporary extension of the 
tax withholding rates last Wednesday, I pub- 
licly announced the Policy Committee's 
unanimous position that meaningful tax re- 
form should be considered simultaneously 
with any fixed extension of the surcharge. 

The announcement was required at that 
time simply because Senate action was 
needed. The House had planned originally to 
consider the surtax question on Wednes- 
day. It was unable to do so; in fact the House 
leadership announced a postponement of 
two weeks. That event required the Senate’s 
Finance Committee to proceed immediately 
with an interim 31-day withholding rate ex- 
tension to preserve the status quo until 
House disposition of the surcharge. The short 
extension of the tax withholding rates was 
necessary to permit House action; it was un- 
dertaken at the request of the House leader- 
ship. So it was because of this impending 
action that I fel it was imperative to pub- 
licize the Policy Committee's position. In 
going on record at that time, I was hoping 
to assure against any misinterpretations of 
any subsequent extensions of the withhold- 
ing tax rates to permit additional time for 
Senate action, The debate on the floor prior 
to passage of the 31-day extension of with- 
holding rates clearly specifies that additional 
extensions will be forthcoming if necessary 
to afford the orderly processing of intended 
tax reform through the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

I should mention that during its delibera- 
tions on this question, the Policy Committee 
was well apprised of the inequities of the 
tax structure and the growing public aware- 
ness of this fact. To vote simply to extend 
the surtax would have compounded these in- 
equities. Coupling the reform of the tax 
structure with any extension of the surtax 
thus appeared eminently fair. Indeed, for the 
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taxpayer, it should come as a welcomed 
message, 

So it was for these reasons that the Com- 
mittee felt that no permanent extension of 
the surcharge should be voted, unless and 
until tax reform is passed out of Commit- 
tee. And it should be added that Senator 
Russell Long, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, participated fully in these delibera- 
tions and in the unanimous vote of the 
Policy Committee. 

I hope you will be understanding of these 
events that prohibited a more orderly com- 
munication of this action. I hope also you 
will consider favorably the position adopted 
on this proposal. 

Sincerely, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 


Mr. President, I hope this now explains 
the questions that have arisen not only 
over the past weekend but over the past 
several weeks. The Democratic policy 
committee has made its recommendation 
unanimously. Insofar as it is possible, 
the majority leader will adhere to that 
recommendation, because he feels the 
only way to bring about good legislation, 
in an orderly manner, is on the basis of 
the recommendations laid down by the 
policy committee. 

As I said, it is the intention of the 
majority leader to call up the surtax bill 
first, and that will be followed—right 
after or very, very shortly, thereafter, I 
would hope—by a tax reform bill. 

In that way, I feel that we strengthen 
consideration of the surtax, because if 
it were to come out here on its own, it 
is my very strong belief that it would 
be weighted down, as I have already 
stated, with Christmas tree ornaments— 
and not all of them would be considered 
as true reform items—and that the end 
result could be no surtax bill and no 
reform bill at all. 

So, with that explanation, I rest the 
case. I hope my colleagues understand 
what the position of the Democratic 
policy committee and the majority leader 
is. I yield to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Delaware, the ranking mi- 
nority member on the Finance Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have listened with interest to the 
views of the majority leader, and I real- 
ize he is speaking for the policy com- 
mittee of the Democratic Party. 

However, I think it only proper to 
point out that we are dealing with a 
revenue-producing proposal, which is 
not necessarily a Democratic decision 
alone; it is a decision to be made by the 
U.S. Senate as a whole, including the 
Republican Members of Congress, the 
minority. 

I say that as one who last year, as the 
majority leader knows, cosponsored this 
tax bill as a bipartisan measure with the 
then Senator from Florida, and I was 
hoping, and hope still, that we can reach 
bipartisan agreement again this year, 
whereby the views of both parties will 
be considered, the minority as well as 
those of the majority. There are those 
of us who feel very strongly that before 
any decision should be made as to pro- 
cedure, we should at least have the op- 
portunity of expressing our own views. 

I certainly agree with the majority 
leader that major tax reform proposals 
are in order, and I can assure him that 
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I am just as determined as he is that 
they be put before us. I should like to 
see a tax reform bill reported, if at all 
possible, before the August recess. I 
would join the chairman if he wished 
in a promise that our committee would 
promptly act on the reform bill which 
is coming over from the House in early 
August. 

But, as I pointed out earlier, when we 
speak of reforms, we must remember 
that we are going to have a lot of Gov- 
ernors and mayors wanting to testify, 
including the Governor of my State and 
Iam sure the Governor of Montana also, 
on any proposal to change the present 
tax-exempt status of State and munic- 
ipal bonds. Our committee will have to 
extend them that courtesy. But we can- 
not afford to wait until September or 
October before acting on the surcharge. 

But I wish to emphasize again that it 
is very important to the economy of this 
country, that we make the decision at 
the earliest possible date as to whether 
or not we are going to extend the sur- 
charge and if so at what rate, and also 
whether we are going to repeal the in- 
vestment tax credit and if so the effective 
date and on what terms. 

I was hoping, and I still hope, that the 
Senate can arrive at a decision to vote 
on this at an early date and then pro- 
ceed in an orderly manner where both 
the majority and the minority views can 
be brought into accord, where we can 
report a bill out and then consider it. If 
we do not have an opportunity to con- 
sider the second bill embracing major 
reforms until after we come back after 
Labor Day it will not make too much 
difference. 

But I think it would be a strategic 
mistake if the decision on the surcharge 
were postponed until after this is 
realized. 

I say again, I hope that before the 
Democratic policy committee reaches an 
irrevocable decision they will consider the 
views of some of us on this side of the 
aisle who have the same interests at 
heart as do they on that side. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the remarks just made by the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware. I 
know of his great work in the Commit- 
tee on Finance in the field of taxation, 
and of the many contributions which he 
has made to bettering the economic sit- 
uation of this Nation, and its financial 
condition. 

If I conveyed the impression that I was 
speaking for the Senate as a whole, or 
for Republicans, I should like to correct 
that right now, because I was speaking 
only for the Democratic policy commit- 
tee and, I believe, a majority of the Mem- 
bers on this side of the aisle. Even that, 
for me, is covering a great deal of ter- 
ritory, because I have enough trouble 
speaking just for myself, most of the 
time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I was not 
criticizing the majority leader; I am sure 
he understands that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. What I 
wanted to ask was that before they make 
an irrevocable decision I hoped the 
members of the Democratic policy com- 
mittee, or representatives of it, would 
please sit down with some of us on this 
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side of the aisle who have an equal in- 
terest in these problems and see if we 
cannot work out, by mutual agreement, 
a time table which will satisfy all of us. 

That is all I am asking, that we get 
a chance at least to express our views as 
to why we think prompt action is so im- 
portant, before the final decision is 
made. I realize that as a Republican I am 
not going to attain membership on the 
Democratic policy committee. I do not 
expect that. But I do think there should 
be a liaison between the two parties com- 
parable to what we had, as the majority 
leader knows, last year at the time this 
surtax was passed under a Democratic 
administration. I took the position then 
that prompt action was needed. I am tak- 
ing the same position now. 

All I am saying is that maybe we can 
achieve the objectives of an early vote 
on the tax bill and still let Members be 
assured without any question but that 
they will have a chance to vote on tax 
reform at an early date. 

That is important. I am just as de- 
sirous of enacting some reforms in our 
tax laws as is the majority leader or 
anyone on his side of the aisle, and I 
think we are closer today to getting 
meaningful tax reforms than ever be- 
fore; I do not want to miss this oppor- 
tunity by taking hasty or harum-skarum 
action. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I assure the dis- 
tinguished Senator that his views will be 
made known to the Democratic policy 
committee. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, as a point 
of clarification of the legislative discus- 
sion about the tax reform problem, I 
should like to make it clear that some of 
the confusion arises from the fact that 
there is no meeting of the minds among 
Senators as to just exactly what tax re- 
form is. Some Senators think tax reform 
means one thing, and other Senators 
think it means something else. 

It has been my experience on reve- 
nue bills that if a Senator has his way, 
if he offers his amendments and the Sen- 
ate agrees with what he proposes, when 
the bill passes, he thinks it is a good bill; 
and if he wants to call it a reform bill, 
he thinks it is a very good reform bill. 

If, on the other hand, he is not suc- 
cessful in persuading the Senate to see 
the matter his way, and his amendments 
are voted down, he usually concludes 
that it is a very bad bill, and that the 
Senate was unwise and failed to legis- 
late in the public interest. 

That is just par for the course. When 
one talks of reform, the first thing that 
occurs to me, if the committee is sup- 
posed to initiate the reform, is to go back 
and look at all the old amendments I 
have proposed, to go back and get all 
those Long amendments I have offered 
down through the years, and bring them 
back before the committee and see if the 
committee will not reconsider the votes 
by which it rejected some of my particu- 
lar amendments which I thought were 
very good ones. 

I would hate to burden the committee 
with voting on all of my suggestions. I 
know what the result would be in some 
instances even before bringing the mat- 
ter up. I hope that there will be con- 
sideration of some measures that have 
some chance of being agreed upon. Even 
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so, there is a great variety of opinion 
with regard to what some Senators look 
on as tax reform. 

The only way we would know whether 
a measure is sound and would be in the 
public interest or tax reform would be 
to have a Senator present the matter 
in draft form. 

That being the case, my thought was 
in the beginning, and is now, that we 
should vote on such tax reform sugges- 
tions as Senators insist on having con- 
sidered when the surtax bill comes be- 
fore us. Next, we would proceed to con- 
sider the House suggestions when the 
House sends us their tax reform bill. 

Meanwhile, of course, the Nixon ad- 
ministration, like the Johnson admin- 
istration and the Kennedy administra- 
tion before it, should be studying rev- 
enue proposals and initiating its own 
tax reform proposals. 

When Mr. Cohen, who replaced Stan- 
ley Surrey as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, first called at my office, I asked 
him what he thought about Mr. Surrey’s 
tax reform proposals. Mr. Cohen’s reac- 
tion was that he would like to study 
them. 

I wanted to know if he was prepared 
to endorse them. His reaction was that 
he would want to study Surrey’s sugges- 
tions and other suggestions and then rec- 
ommend what the Nixon administration 
thought would be a good tax reform 
package on behalf of the Nixon admin- 
istration. 

The point I have in mind is that I 
would not arrogate to myself the right 
to know what the Senate was going to 
regard as a proper tax reform package 
at this point or what the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance would regard as an 
appropriate reform package. 

As far as I am concerned, I find that 
the best way to proceed in this situation 
is to be flexible about the matter, con- 
sider everyone’s suggestion, do as we 
have been doing in the past and vote for 
those things that people think are right 
and vote against those things with which 
people disagree. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR FANNIN 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, after the 
special orders for the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Vermont (Mr. Proutry) and the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Young), I ask unanimous consent that 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. FANNIN) be permitted to proceed for 
15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSEMBLY ON THE 
USES OF THE SEAS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, from May 22 
to 25 of this year, the New England As- 
sembly on the Uses of the Seas met at 
the famed Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution in Massachusetts. The 
breadth and intensity of the assembly’s 
work is readily apparent from its final 
report—which is a succinct, well-articu- 
lated, and properly balanced statement of 
this country’s national goals and objec- 
tives in the field of oceanology, At the 
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conclusion of my remarks, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this report be inserted 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in seeking to 
place this country’s interests in their 
proper perspective, the assembly’s re- 
port notes at the outset: 


Although the seas have been used by na- 
tions and peoples for centuries as a source of 
food, revenue, security, commerce, com- 
munication, and recreation, the planning of 
future activities in the oceans is particularly 
difficult because it involves national sen- 
sitivities and private interests. The histori- 
cal-legal international framework is inade- 
quate to accommodate many technologically 
feasible, scientifically interesting, or eco- 
nomically profitable ventures. 

Only to the extent that there is public 
articulation of concerns that transcend nar- 
row private or national interest can man di- 
rect his future ocean activities in accord with 
his enlightened self-interests. 


In clarifying these points further, the 
report states: 

The ambiguous status of the sea-bed 
beyond the limits of national jurisdiction 
(and even of those limits) places work in this 
field in the international political arena, 
where a large number of issues must be re- 
solved. 


Additional clarification of some of 
these issues points up the inherent dan- 
gers of the present situation: 

There is presently no mechanism for reg- 
istering claims on the sea-bed beyond the 
limits of the national jurisdiction. Rights for 
resource recovery from the deep sea-bed can 
now only be established by the technical 


ability to start operations and the military 
ability to defend it against intruders. 


This section of the assembly’s report 
then concludes with the rather disturb- 
ing comment that— 

The United States has not yet clarified its 
position on several of these critically im- 
portant international issues, 


Mr. President, as the leading nation in 
the field of applied marine technology 
we, of all the nations of the world, should 
be the first to recognize the fact that 
man has earnestly begun a systematic 
probe of the world ocean, the earth’s last 
frontier. As science and technology con- 
quer greater and greater segments of the 
marine environment, major political is- 
sues—as the report of the New England 
Assembly makes clear—will loom larger 
and larger on the international horizon; 
and man will have to decide to what 
political ends his scentific and tech- 
nological achievements shall carry him. 

With respect to how President Nixon’s 
administration views the political issues 
of the ocean space question, Vice Presi- 
dent Agnew stated last month at the fifth 
annual conference of the Marine Tech- 
nology Society that one of the areas se- 
lected by the administration for immedi- 
ate attention was “Leadership in defining 
a legal regime for the deep ocean floor.” 
However, later on in the same speech, the 
Vice President clearly emphasized the 
need for more scientific and technical in- 
formation by noting: 


Knowledge—more knowledge—remains the 
overriding factor in our conquest of this 
planet’s last frontier. We must press forward 
in both science and technology. 
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While few would doubt the need for 
greater knowledge of the marine en- 
vironment, I think it is quite clear that 
even fewer would doubt the crying need 
for an internationally agreed-to legal 
and political framework which would 
permit orderly scientific investigation 
and research. Without such an inter- 
nationally agreed framework the scien- 
tific community, as well as the business 
community, will become increasingly 
frustrated in their efforts to explore and 
exploit the ocean space environment. In 
large measure this is the message of the 
New England Assembly’s final report on 
the Uses of the Seas, and I certainly com- 
mend this report to the administration 
and particularly to Vice President AcNEW 
in his capacity as Chairman of the 
Marine Sciences Council. 

Mr. President, in offering these obser- 
vations with a view to the future de- 
velopment of ocean space, I think it is 
important to make the point that knowl- 
edge cannot be substituted for the will 
to develop this frontier region in an or- 
derly and peaceful manner, one which 
will take account of the responsibilities, 
the needs, the aspirations, and the limi- 
tations of all the nations of the world. 
Accordingly, as we ponder the vast po- 
tential of this last frontier, we would 
do well to remind ourselves that, un- 
less our will is commensurate with our 
knowledge, international cooperation, 
and understanding in this field of en- 
deavor shall continue to be burdened 
with suspicion and mistrust. 

Such suspicion and mistrust are sure 
to be fostered if the international com- 
munity permits individual nations to 
extend unilaterally their jurisdiction off- 
shore. And yet, within our own country, 
there are those who, to further their own 
private interests and privileged status, 
are demanding that the United States 
take this kind of unilateral action. 

Moreover, some of the developing 
countries—and most noticeably those of 
Southeast Asia and Africa—have begun 
to issue a rash of offshore exploration 
licenses which, of course, act to establish 
de facto jurisdiction, unless such action 
is contested by the other members of the 
international community. 

So, far, the U.S. Government has not 
registered a protest with any of the 
countries which have issued these 
licenses, even though such action clearly 
violates both the letter and the spirit of 
the 1958 Geneva Convention on the Con- 
tinental Shelf. Acceptance of these 
claims by the United States naturally 
tends to encourage other nations to fol- 
low suit, and this is precisely the wish of 
those in our own Nation who advocate 
similar unilateral action. If they cannot 
persuade the administration to accept 
their position, they hope to create a 
de facto acceptance of it internationally. 
The fact that the Department of State 
has not lodged protests with those states 
which have acted unilaterally to extend 
their jurisdiction offshore is, I think, an 
ominous sign: and I would remind the 
Department of State, as well as the De- 
partment of Defense, that, if unilateral 
claims to the seabed are permitted to 
stand, there is nothing in international 
law to forbid the extension of that juris- 
diction to the superjacent waters. 
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I do not wish to belabor this point, but 
it seems rather strange to me that the 
United States has gone to such lengths 
to protest the 200-mile exclusive fisheries 
claims on the part of several Latin Amer- 
ican countries as being in violation of 
the Geneva Convention on the High Seas, 
and yet, when similar extensive claims 
are made to the seabed in violation of 
the Continental Shelf Convention, the 
United States remains silent. The only 
common denominator for such ambiva- 
lent responses is that private, as versus 
national interests, are being served in 
both instances. However, I think all of 
us should be aware that important po- 
litical objectives are being shunted aside 
and the case for international law is be- 
ing dangerously weakened. 

Mr. President, the Subcommittee on 
Ocean Space of the Foreign Relations 
Committee has tentatively scheduled 
hearings to begin July 24; and as chair- 
man of that subcommittee, I intend to 
go into all of these issues. Of primary 
importance during these hearings will 
be the subcommittee’s attempt to ex- 
pose the fallacy that political options in 
the international arena can be kept open 
when other nations are freely exercising 
theirs. Accordingly, I would once again 
remind the administration that the 
longer it delays in facing up to the diffi- 
cult political issues involved in the ocean 
space issue, the more options will be 
closed to us. If President Nixon’s ad- 
ministration is intent upon providing 
leadership in terms of fashioning a new 
international legal and political frame- 
work for the ocean space environment, it 
cannot afford to delay any longer. 

EXHIBIT 1 
PREFACE TO REPORT OF NEw ENGLAND ASSEMBLY 
ON USES OF THE SEAS 

On May 22-25, 1969, 81 persons from the 
worlds of science and engineering, business, 
law, government, communications and other 
pursuits met at the Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution at a Regional Assembly 
on the Uses of the Seas sponsored by the 
American Assembly. 

For three days the Assembly participants, 
in small discussion groups, considered vari- 
ous aspects of the United States involvement 
in the science and engineering of marine 
resources, the law of the sea, the develop- 
ments in the United Nations and the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission on Marine 
Science, Engineering and Resources. 

On Thursday evening Dr. John P. Craven, 
Chief Scientist, Strategic Systems Project 
Office, Department of the Navy, addressed 
the Assembly on “Res Nullius De Facto and 
the Implications for Science and Tech- 
nology.” On Friday evening, Dr. Arthur E. 
Maxwell, Director of Research, Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution, addressed the As- 
sembly on the Joint Oceanographic Institu- 
tions Deep Earth Sampling (JOIDES) Pro- 
gram. 

At the final plenary session participants 
reviewed and approved the statement which 
follows on these pages. Opinions contained 
herein are those of participants in their in- 
dividual capacities. 

PauL M. FYE, 
Director, Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution. 
CARROLL L. WILSON, 
Chairman, New England Assembly on 
Uses of the Seas. 


FINAL REPORT OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
ASSEMBLY ON USES OF THE SEAS 
At the close of their discussions the par- 
ticipants in the New England Assembly on 
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Uses of the Seas, at the Woods Hole Ocean- 
Ographic Institution, Woods Hole, Massa- 
chusetts, on May 22-25, 1969, reviewed as 8& 
group the following statement. The state- 
ment represents general agreement; however 
no one was asked to sign it, and it should 
not be assumed that every participant sub- 
scribes to every recommendation. 


CHANGING INTEREST AND EXPECTATIONS 


New developments in technology which are 
rapidly opening up possibilities for increased 
exploration and exploitation of the seas, the 
sea-bed, and the resources of the oceans have 
created an urgent need for public attention 
to the policies which should govern future 
activities in the marine environment. Issues 
ranging from concern over rights of passage 
and exploration to international redistribu- 
tion of the resources now require widespread 
discussion and debate. 

Man is looking to the oceans to help solve 
some of the problems which he is and will 
be facing in the not too distant future. Two 
areas of critical importance are food for a 
growing population and fuel for expanding 
industrial development. Ocean resources 
can be tapped and used more effectively but 
both the short- and long-term consequences 
of these efforts will depend on the resolu- 
tion of a number of complex technical, po- 
litical, and social policy issues. 

Although the seas have been used by na- 
tions and peoples for centuries as a source of 
food, revenue, security, commerce, com- 
munication, and recreation, the planning of 
future activities in the oceans is particularly 
difficult because it involves national sensi- 
tivities and private interests. The historical- 
legal international framework is inadequate 
to accommodate many technologically fea- 
sible, scientifically interesting, or economi- 
cally profitable ventures. 

Only to the extent that there is public 
articulation of concerns that transcend nar- 
row private or national interests can man 
direct his future ocean activities in accord 


with his enlightened self-interests. 


RESOURCES AND CONFLICTS—-A LOOK AHEAD 


The ocean offers exciting new opportuni- 
ties. In addition to providing fossil fuels and 
fish, the oceans will become an increasingly 
important source of numerous mineral re- 
sources, fresh water, sand and gravel, dis- 
solved chemicals, and nutrients. Knowledge 
of the ocean environment may make possible 
new activities in transportation, commerce, 
communications, defense, and environmental 
prediction and modification. 

At this time, however, there is not enough 
knowledge to predict the true potentials or 
implications of ocean exploitation without 
more scientific research and technological 
development. Since this work will be costly 
and involve diverse and conflicting inter- 
ests, a Federal program will be required 
which will contribute to the harmonious de- 
velopment of a total national program. This 
fact coupled with the ambiguous status of 
the sea-bed beyond the limits of national 
jurisdiction (and even of those limits) 
places work in this field in the international 
political arena, where a large number of 
issues must be resolved. 

With respect to future resource exploita- 
tion, there are at least three considerations 
which should be paramount in policy dis- 
cussions. One is that the exploitation be 
managed so that the resources are not de- 
pleted wastefully and that practices are con- 
sistent with the renewable or non-renewable 
mature of the resources. Another is that one 
use should not interfere unduly with other 
uses. The final consideration is the control 
of pollution, with particular emphasis on 
those potential pollutants which might cause 
irreversible damage to the marine environ- 
ment. By their very nature many of these 
activities will required local, state, Federal, 
and international controls. 

A basis for public discussion of many of 
these issues is the report recently prepared 
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by the Commission on Marine Science, En- 
gineering and Resources. This group, chaired 
by Dr. J. A. Stratton, made a number of ex- 
plicit recommendations after considering na- 
tional action in the framework of seven 
panels: basic science; environmental moni- 
toring and management and development of 
the coastal zone; manpower, education, and 
training; industry and private investment; 
marine engineering and technology; marine 
resources; and international issues. 


INTERNATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The potential for economic return from 
the exploitation of the sea-bed, the inability 
of countries lacking technology or access to 
the oceans to take part in such activities, 
and widespread concern as to the economic 
and environmental implications of increased 
exploitation of the sea-bed beyond national 
control have led to discussions at the United 
Nations by many states, developed and de- 
veloping, as to how future exploration and 
exploitation should be conducted. Nations 
seeking international economic assistance 
have come to view such exploitation as a 
possible source of aid. These factors have led 
to proposals to internationalize the owner- 
ship and regulation of the sea-bed beyond 
the limits of national jurisdiction, and to 
use some of the proceeds from such exploita- 
tion to aid the developing countries. 

Another concern of great importance is 
that of present and future military uses of 
the sea-bed outside the limits of national 
jurisdiction. It is imperative to prevent an 
arms race in this new domain, The problem 
is particularly complicated by the tradi- 
tional role of navies and the necessity of 
ensuring national security. The distinction 
between peaceful, non-peaceful, and military 
uses of the sea-bed is not clear but should 
be resolved to facilitate international agree- 
ments. 

The exploration of the ocean requires ex- 
tensive cooperation among coastal nations. 
The ability to obtain a meaningful and com- 
prehensive understanding of fish migration, 
marine ecology, ocean-atmosphere interac- 
tions, and other areas of scientific and ulti- 
mately social interest require access by 
researchers to waters over the continental 
shelf and to the shelf itself, and the free 
dissemination of knowledge gained from such 
studies. Future work in these fields will re- 
quire a large degree of mutual trust and 
agreement among nations as well as in- 
creased scientific capabilities in many 
coastal states. 

There is presently no mechanism for regis- 
tering claims on the sea-bed beyond the 
limits of national jurisdiction. Rights for 
resource recovery from the deep sea-bed 
can now only be established by the technical 
ability to start operations and the military 
ability to defend it against intruders. Con- 
cern over this has been a motivating force 
in efforts to establish some form of inter- 
national regime for the ocean floor or some 
administrative device for registering opera- 
tions, establishing operating procedures to 
insure resource conservation and prevent 
pollution, and use some of the profits for all 
the benefit of all mankind. 

The United Nations has been active for 
the past few years in studying ways in 
which these various international problems 
might be approached. A permanent Commit- 
tee on the Peaceful Uses of the Sea-Bed and 
the Ocean Floor Beyond the Limits of Na- 
tional Jurisdiction was recently established; 
problems of pollution are being studied; a 
study of appropriate international machin- 
ery is being conducted; the International 
Decade of Ocean Exploration will be con- 
ducted within the United Nations frame- 
work; and the Intergovernmental Oceano- 
graphic Commission has intensified its ac- 
tivities in the sceintific field. 

The United States has not not yet clari- 
fled its positions on several of these criti- 
cally important international issues. 
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U.S. POLICY AND PROGRAMS PROPOSALS BY 
THE ASSEMBLY 


Intensive discussion of the range of issues 
made urgent by the impact of accelerating 
technological change and the realization that 
the oceans are an area of primary national 
interest has led the members of the Assem- 
bly to formulate proposals in relation to the 
policies and programs of the United States 
on Uses of the Seas. These proposals are as 
follows: 

1. The Report and Recommendations of 
the Commission on Marine Science, Engi- 
neering and Resources should be the subject 
of wide discussion in many public forums 
and should result in an action program by 
the Executive Branch and the Congress. 

2. A new Federal agency, together with a 
national advisory body, is needed to provide 
@ national focus of responsibility and au- 
thority and to exercise national leadership 
in ocean science, engineering, education, and 
resource development. It must necessarily 
bring together a sufficiently inclusive combi- 
nation of new and existing activities to per- 
mit it to exercise the functions necessary 
to build increasing national competence in 
the oceans. One acceptable form is the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Agency rec- 
ommended by the Commission. 

3. There should be a single committee in 
each house of the Congress or a joint com- 
mittee of both Houses to match or anticipate 
the comprehensive functions of the new 
agency. 

4. A rising level of funding of the general 
magnitude recommended by the Commis- 
sion is needed to support an expanding pro- 
gram of ocean activities to insure United 
States leadership in ocean affairs. It is im- 
portant to state explicitly the goals for pro- 
posed programs so that priorities of oceanic 
effort can be set. 

5. The concept of the International Decade 
of Ocean Exploration illustrates the kind of 
initiative which may lead to a wide-range 
program of cooperative activities among de- 
veloped and developing countries, Specific 
United States program proposals should be 
developed and funded. 

6. Future support and funding should 
preserve and strengthen the role of the uni- 
versities, and Federal, state, and other labora- 
tories in relation to basic and applied re- 
search and in education of the high level 
manpower needed for the exploration and 
exploitation of the oceans and the manage- 
ment of the environment. 

7. In order to protect and enhance the 
marine environment much more action is 
needed along the following lines: 

(a) Conducting research and development 
better to understand the effects and to per- 
mit control of pollution. 

(b) Establishing appropriate legal re- 
straints and rules of liability. 

(c) Strengthening national capabilities to 
understand, monitor and regulate pollution, 
and establishing criteria and guidelines for 
pollution control by Federal, state, and local 
authorities. 

(d) Placing special emphasis on the 
coastal zone because of its acute focus for 
multiple ocean use—recreation, fishing, dis- 
posal, transport, etc. 

(e) Encouraging regional arrangements 
for pollution control of coastal waters. 

(f) Creating new institutional mechanisms 
to represent the public interest more effec- 
tively in resource use conflicts such as those 
which threaten to degrade the environment. 

(g) Strengthening existing international 
arrangements and creating new mechanisms 
for combating those pollution problems 
which can only be dealt with in an inter- 
national framework. 

(h) Encouraging active programs of pol- 
lution prevention and control by users. 

8. The states and regional areas should 
provide leadership and incentives to encour- 
age resource development, and should exer- 
cise leadership in the management of the 
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many activities in the coastal zone and estu- 
aries. The Federal Government should help 
the states develop the required capabilities. 

9. The United States should take the ini- 
tiative to negotiate an explicit definition of 
the geographical limit of coastal state juris- 
diction over the natural resources of the 
ocean floor, Rapidly developing technology 
requires that the definition contained on the 
1958 Convention be clarified, and undue 
delay in arriving at a more precise geographi- 
cal definition will make the task more difi- 
cult, : 

10. There will be need for a body or bodies 
enjoying wide international support and 
participation by many nations bo exercise in 
relation to the seabed beyond clearly de- 
fined limits of national jurisdiction such 
functions as the following: 

Registration of claims. 

Arbitration of disputes. 

Promulgation of standards on conserva- 
tion, pollution and uses. 

Inspection of operations. 

Collection of fees and royalties. 

The United States should take the initia- 
tive to propose the form and functions of 
such a body or bodies and to begin the nec- 
essarily protracted negotiations involved in 
their creation. 

11, The catastrophic consequences of over- 
fishing and other forms of interference with 
fishing stocks are so clear that the United 
States should devote increased efforts to the 
development and operation of more effec- 
tive fishieries agreements in various regions 
of the world and should support much more 
ecological, biological and economic research 
on important species to develop the informa- 
tion on which intelligent action can be 
based, 

12. The United States should aid develop- 
ing countries in generating national capa- 
bilities for dealing with oceanic affairs. It 
is in the best interests of the United States 
to support and take a leading part in inter- 
national cooperative programs of scientific 
exploration and to encourage full sharing 
of the results obtained by all nations. Carry- 
ing out a decade of Exploration and 
strengthening the International Oceano- 
graphic Commission represents an immedi- 
ate opportunity. Punding of such programs 
should be in addition to the support of other 
ocean activities, 

13, Although new international procedures 
to insure freedom for marine research are 
needed, an immediate possibility is to de- 
velop bilateral or multilateral arrangements 
under which oceanographic exploration may 
continue to be carried on subject to the 
“consent clause” which permits each na- 
tion to determine the conditions governing 
permission to explore certain coastal zones. 

14. There is increased need for a reconsid- 
eration of international procedures by which 
areas of the oceans are pre-empted by the 
world’s military services. 

15. As a step towards dealing with the 
changing potential for military uses of the 
sea-bed, and in order to promote the main- 
tenance of strategic stability, the United 
States proposal to the Eighteen Nation Dis- 
armament Conference banning placement of 
weapons of mass destruction on the ocean 
floor should be supported. In addition, all 
active weapon system installations on the 
ocean floor (not including detection and sur- 
veillance means) should be prohibited be- 
yond fixed distance from coastal shores. 

16. There is an urgent need for formulat- 
ing and carrying out programs such as the 
following in order to remedy the precarious 
position of the United States maritime in- 
dustry, including fishing, shipping, and ship 
bulding, which received inadequate emphasis 
in the Marne Science Commission Report: 

(a) Supporting and enabling technology 
must be developed at a substantially ac- 
celerated pace through increased levels of ef- 
fort in pertinent oceanographic research, 
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naval architecture, marine engineering, and 
harbor systems development. 

(b) Systematic improvements should be 
made in the economics of these industries, 
and their economic environment rational- 
ized in accordance with a clear understand- 
ing and definition of the United States na- 
tional interests in this vital field. 

17. The ocean floor beyond the limits of 
national jurisdiction should be exploited in 
the interest of all mankind, while taking 
into account such considerations as the need 
for protection of investment. This is con- 
sistent with present United States position 
in the United Nations. 


PARTICIPANTS: THE New ENGLAND 
ASSEMBLY 


©. F. Adams, Chairman of the Board, Ray- 
theon Company, Spring Street, Lexington, 
Mass. 

Robert B. Abel, Head, Office of the Sea Grant 
Programs, National Science Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Robert A. Alberty, Dean, School of Science, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Lewis M. Alexander, Executive Director, 
Law of the Sea Institute, University of 
Rhode Island, Kingston, R.I. 

Everett S. Allen, The New Bedford Stand- 
ard Times, New Bedford, Mass.? 

Frank A. Andrews, Chairman, Mechanical 
Engineering Department, The Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. 

Leon L, Beranek, Bolt, Beranek & Newman, 
Inc., 50 Moulton Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

K. C. Black, President, Scientific Analysis 
Corporation, 199 Sudbury Road, Concord, 
Mass. 

James P. Brown, The New York Times, 229 
West 43rd Street, New York, N.Y. 

Edward C. Brainard, II, President, Braincon 
Corp., Subsidiary of General Time Corp., 
Marion, Mass. 

W. A. Bramlette, Executive Vice President, 
ESSO Exploration, Inc., 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

Vnicent M. Brown, Executive Secretary, 
National Petroleum Council, 1625 K Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Thomas A. Clingan, Jr., Professor of Law, 
The National Law Center, The George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D.C,? 

John P. Craven, Chief Scientist, Strategic 
Systems Project Office, Department of the 
Navy, Washington, D.C. 

Robert G. Doyle, Director, Office of Science 
& Technology, Department of Economic De- 
velopment, State Office Building, Augusta, 
Me. 

William H. Edwards, 154 Arlington Avenue, 
Providence, R.I. 

D. K. Ela, Manager, Special Programs, 
Underseas Division, Ocean Research and 
Engineering Laboratory, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, Box 1488, Annapolis, Md. 

Les Finnegan, Transportation Institute, 
Washington, D.C. 

R. Barry Fisher, commercial fisherman, 
Rural Route No. 1, Box 532, Assonet, Mass. 

James A. Fay, Department of Mechanical 
Engineering, Massachuetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dennis Flanagan, editor, Scientific Amer- 
ican, 415 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Thomas A. Fulham, president, Boston Fish 
Market Corp., Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 

Paul M. Fye, director, Woods Hole Ocean- 
ographic Institution, Woods Hole, Mass. 

Richard A. Geyer, head, Department of 
Oceanography, Texas A&M University, College 
Station, Tex. 

Leo Goodman, United Auto Workers, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Howard R. Gould, research scientist, Esso 
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Production Research Co., Box 2189, Houston, 
Tex. 

Frank Grice, director, Marine Fisheries 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Boston, 
Mass. 

Gordon R. S. Hawkins, executive director, 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
31 Wellesley St., East, Toronto 284, Canada. 

J. B. Hersey, deputy assistant oceanograph- 
er, (Ocean Science) code 102.08, Office of 
Naval Research, Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C. 

Townsend Hornor, 20 Broad St., New York, 
N.Y., president, Associates of the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution. 

Arthur T. Ippen, Ford professor of engi- 
neering, department of civil engineering, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

J. R. Ja.ckson, Jr., manager, exploration de- 
partment, Eastern Marine. Division, Offshore 
Frontier District, Humble Oil and Refining 
Co., Houston, Tex. 

Howard C. Johnson, Jr., President, World 
Bank Corporation, Post Office Box 100, Nas- 
sau, British West Indies. 

Bostwick H. Ketchum, head, ecology and 
systematic biology section, National Science 
Foundation, Washington, D.C. 

John A. Knauss, dean, Graduate School of 
Oceanography, University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, R.I. 

William A. W. Krebs, Vice President, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., 25 Acorn Park, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Daniel Linehan, S.J., Director, Weston 
Observatory, Weston, Mass. 

Ralph H. Lutts, Education Department, The 
Museum of Science, Science Park, Boston, 
Mass. 

Frederick E. Mangelsdorf, Assistant Di- 
rector, Woods Hole Oceanographic Institu- 
tion, Woods Hole, Mass. 

Edward A. Mason, Department of Nuclear 
Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

William H. Matthews, Department of 
Political Science, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass.* 

Arthur E. Maxwell, Director of Research, 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, 
Woods Hole, Mass.? 

Vincent E. McKelvey, U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey, Washington, D.C. 

Donald L, McKernan, Special Assistant for 
Fisheries and Wildlife to the Secretary of 
State, Department of State, Washington, D.C. 

Maxwell S. McKnight, Assistant Secretary 
Treasurer, National Petroleum Council, 
Washington, D.C. 

Frederick A. Meier, President, Salem State 
College, Salem, Mass. 

Richard M. Millard, Chancellor, Board of 
High Education (Mass.) 182 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

A. R. Miller, Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution, Woods Hole, Mass, 

John H. Morison, President, Hitchiner 
Manufacturing Co., Milford, N.H. 

Robert Cushman Murphy, The American 
Mueseum of Natural History, Central Park 
West at 79th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Charles B. Officer, 26 Occum Ridge Road, 
Hanover, N.H. 

Norman J. Padelford, Department of 
Political Science, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Kenneth G. Picha, School of Engineering, 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 

Francis T. P. Plimpton, Debevoise, Plimp- 
ton, Lyons and Gates, 320 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

Giulio Pontecorvo, Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 

William O. Rainnie, Jr., 
Oceanographic Institution, 
Mass, 

Niels Rorholm, Department of Food and 
Resource Economics, University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston, R.I. 


Woods Hole 
Woods Hole, 
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Lyman S. Rowell, President, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

David T. Schneider, International Scien- 
tific and Technological Affairs, Department 
of State, Washington, D.C. 

Donald E. Schwinn, Assistant General 
Counsel, Kennecott Copper Corporation, 161 
East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 

Sally Swing Shelley, Chief Information Of- 
ficer, UNESCO, New York, N.Y. 

David A. Shepard, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent (Ret.), Standard Oil Co. (N.J.), One 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

Marshall D. Shulman, Director, Russian 
Institute, Columbia University, 622 West 
113th Street, New York, N.Y 

Irwin W. Sizer, Dean, Graduate School, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

O. R. Smeder, Rear Admiral, U.S. Coast 
Guard, Washington, D.C, 

Thomas C. Smith, Consulting Engineer, 20 
Kingwood Park, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Louis B. Sohn, Center for International 
Studies, New York University, New York, 
N.Y. 

H. B. Steinbach, Dean of Graduate Studies, 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, 
Woods Hole, Mass. 

E. C. Stephan, Ocean Systems, Inc., 11440 
Isaac Newton Industrial Sq. North, Reston, 
Va. 

Gerard Swope, Blinn Road, Box 345, Cro- 
ton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

H. J. Szold, One William Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

Peter S. Thacher, U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations, New York, N.Y. 

Joshua I. Tracey, Jr., U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey, Washington, D.C, 

T. K. Treadwell, Commander, U.S. Naval 
Oceanographic Office, Washington, D.C. 

Allyn C. Vine, Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution, Woods, Hole, Mass. 

Dana E. Wallace, Assistant Marine Re- 
search Director, Sea & Shore Fisheries Dept., 
State House, Augusta, Me. 

I, Eugene Wallen, Head, Office of Oceano- 
graphy and Limnology, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, D.C. 

D. Reid Weedon, Jr., Senior Vice Presi- 
dent, Arthur D. Little, Inc., 25 Acorn Park, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

F. Joachim Weyl, Dean, Science and Math- 
ematics, Hunter College of the City Univer- 
sity of New York, 695 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y? 

Carroll L. Wilson, Alfred P. Sloan School 
of Management, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Richard Young, Attorney at Law, Van 
Hornesville, N.Y. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 11400) making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, and for other 
purposes, and it was signed by the Vice 
President. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 


Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1969 


A letter from the Under Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, transmitting a 
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draft of proposed legislation to amend and 
extend laws relating to housing and urban 
development, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

REPORTS OF THE, COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the evaluation of two pro- 
posed methods for enhancing competition in 
weapons systems procurement, Department 
of Defense, dated July 14, 1969 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the effectiveness and admin- 
istrative efficiency of the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps program under title IB of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, Carroll, 
Chariton, Lafayette, Ray, and Saline Coun- 
ties, Mo., Department of Labor, dated July 
11, 1969 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE EXPEDITING ACT 

A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Expediting 
Act, 32 Stat. 823, as amended, 15 U.S.C. 28 
and 29, 49 U.S.C. 44 and 45 (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

REPORT ON SCHOOLBUS SAFETY 

A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting a report on 
schoolbus safety conducted by the Mary- 
land State Department of Education, dated 
May 29, 1969 (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 7215. An act to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the 50th 
anniversary of the U.S. Diplomatic Courier 
Service (Rept. No, 91-319). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COM- 
MITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 


By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary; 

Bethel B. Larey, of Arkansas, to be U.S. 
attorney for the western district of Ar- 
kansas. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Nicholas Costanzo, of New York, to be 
superintendent of the U.S. Assay Office at 
New York, N.Y. 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (for Mr. 
RANDOLPH), from the Committee on Public 
Works: 

David W. Oberlin, of Minnesota, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation; and 

Jacob L. Bernheim, of Wisconsin, Foster 
S. Brown, of New York, William W. Knight, 
Jr., of Ohio, Miles F. McKee, of Michigan, 
and Joseph N. Thomas, of Indiana, to be 
members of the Advisory Board of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as in executive session, on behalf 
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of my distinguished colleague from West 
Virginia, Senator RANDOLPH, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the nomination of Mr. 
David W. Oberlin, to be Administrator 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation, and the nomination of five 
other individuals to be members of the 
Advisory Board, all of which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Works, 
be re-referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


I understand that this matter has been 
cleared with the minority members as 
well as the other majority members of 
that committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ator RANDOLPH’s statement on this mat- 
ter be printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR RANDOLPH 


For some time I have been of the opinion 
that legislative matters relating to this cor- 
poration properly come within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commerce Committee, That Com- 
mittee, as you know, is directly concerned 
with matters relating to foreign and domes- 
tic commerce and, of course, the Seaway 
Authority is an important link in this 
country’s foreign and domestic trade. Also, 
the Commerce Committee recently estab- 
lished a special subcommittee to study trans- 
portation on the Great Lakes-St, Lawrence 
Seaway which will be directly involved with 
the activities of the Seaway Corporation. 

For the information of the members of 
the Senate, the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation is a wholly owned 
Government corporation which was author- 
ized and directed by the act of May 13, 1954 
(33 U.S.C. 981), to construct, operate, and 
maintain deep-water navigation works in 
the International Rapids section of the Saint 
Lawrence River together with the necessary 
dredging in the Thousand Island section. 
The Act also directed the Corporation to co- 
ordinate its construction and maintenance 
activities with the Saint Lawrence Seaway 
Authority of Canada. Management of the 
Corporation is vested in an adminis- 
trator and a deputy administrator ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice of the Senate. In addition, the Act 
established an Advisory Board to review the 
general policies of the Corporation, including 
its policies in connection with design and 
construction of facilities and the establish- 
ment of rules of measurement for vessels 
and cargoes, and rates of charges or tolls, 
and is required to advise the Administrator 
with respect to these matters. The Board is 
composed of five members also appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice of the 
Senate. 

In the past, legislation relating to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway has been handled by three 
Senate Committees: Commerce, Foreign Af- 
fairs, and Public Works. The Committee on 
Public Works first considered Seaway legisla- 
tion in July of 1957, when a bill to designate 
the “Wiley-Dondero Lock” was referred to 
the Committee for consideration. Subse- 
quent Seaway legislation has also been re- 
ferred to the Public Works Committee. How- 
ever, for the reasons previously stated, I rec- 
ommend that the pending nominations and 
future legislation affecting the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation again be 
referred to the Committee on Commerce for 
appropriate attention, 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 2603. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to permit ministers to be 
treated as self-employed individuals for pen- 
sion plan purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

8.2604. A bill for the relief of Aaron 
Bailey; and 

S. 2605. A bill for the relief of Cecil A. 
Donaldson and Liselotte Donaldson; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2606. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, so as to authorize the crediting 
of certain National Guard technician service 
for civil service retirement purposes, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EAGLETON: 

S. 2607. A bill for the relief of Henry D. 
Espy, James A. Espy, Naomi A. Espy, Jean E. 
Logan, executor of the estate of Rosella E. 
Rhoades, and Theodore R. Espy; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH (for himself, 
Mr. HuGHEs, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. CRAN- 
ston, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr, MONDALE, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. NELSON, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, and Mr. WILLIAMS 
of New Jersey): 

S. 2608. A bill to provide for the com- 
prehensive control of narcotic addiction and 
drug abuse, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. BAYH: 

S. 2609. A bill to increase the participa- 
tion of small business concerns in the con- 
struction industry by providing for a Fed- 
eral guarantee of certain construction bonds 
and authorizing the acceptance of certifica- 
tions of competency in lieu of bonding in 
connection with certain Federal projects, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 2610. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 2611. A bill to amend the act of August 
24, 1935 (commonly referred to as the “Miller 
Act”) to exempt construction contracts not 
exceeding $20,000 in amount from the bond- 
ing requirements of such act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 

(The remarks of Mr. BayH when he in- 
troduced the bills appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 2612. A bill to amend the act of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1903, commonly known as the Ex- 
pediting Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Dirksen when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota (for 
himself and Mr. JACKSON) : 

S. 2613. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire certain property 
adjacent to the Ford's Theatre in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 2614. A bill for the relief of Miguel 
Arteaga; 

S. 2615. A bill 
Arteaga-Haro; and 

S. 2616. A bill for the relief of Raul 
Artiaga-Haro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 2617. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Iris O. 

Hicks; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


for the relief of Louis 
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By Mr. HANSEN: 

8.2618. A bill for the relief of John 
Michael Leyes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON (by request): 

S. 2619. A bill to amend section 5723(b) of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to length 
of service required by teachers in Bureau of 
Indian Affairs schools when travel and trans- 
portation expenses are paid to first post of 
duty; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the 
ReEcorp under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
BENNETT, and Mr. TOWER) : 

S. 2620. A bill to amend and extend laws 
relating to housing and urban development, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

(The remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the 
Recorp under the appropriate hearing.) 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 2621. A bill for the relief of Nourol- 
hoda Ronaghi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS (for himself, Mr. BEN- 
NETT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr, CHURCH, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. JORDAN of Idaho, Mr. 
McGovern and Mr. YARBOROUGH): 

S. 2622. A bill to amend the Small Rec- 
lamation Projects Act of 1956, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Moss when he intro- 
duced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S. 2623. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to appoint cer- 
tain persons in the nursing service in the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Veterans’ Administration, and to enter into 
agreements with hospitals, medical schools, 
or medical installations for the central ad- 
ministration of a program of training for 
interns or residents, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

(The remarks of Mr. CRANSTON when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the 
Recorp under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HRUSKA (for himself and Mr. 
TYDINGS) : 

S. 2624. A bill to improve the judicial ma- 
chinery in customs courts by amending the 
statutory provisions relating to judicial ac- 
tions and administrative proceedings in cus- 
toms matters, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Hruska when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S.J. Res. 137. A joint resolution to provide 
for the appointment of a commission to 
study and investigate the hazards to the 
public health and to the environment which 
may exist as a result of chemical and biolog- 
ical warfare field testing conducted at any 
testing site used by the U.S. Government; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(The remarks of Mr. NELSON when he in- 
troduced the joint resolution appear later 
in the Recorp under the appropriate head- 
ing.) 


S. 2608—INTRODUCTION OF COM- 
PREHENSIVE NARCOTIC ADDIC- 
TION AND DRUG ABUSE CARE 
AND CONTROL ACT OF 1969 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
narcotic addiction and drug abuse are 
no longer confined to any isolated sector 
of our population. The rich and the poor, 
the urban and suburban, the young and 
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the middle aged, of both sexes, are 
involved. 

We live in a drug-taking society, where 
a host of different drugs are used for a 
variety of purposes: To restore health, 
reduce pain, induce calm, increase en- 
ergy, create euphoria, induce sleep or 
alertness. Many substances are today 
available to swallow, drink, or inhale in 
order to alter mood or state of con- 
sciousness. 

Unfortunately, a good number of sub- 
stances which have a legitimate use are 
also subject to abuse; and there is a long 
list of drugs and chemicals with no 
known medical use but with potent ca- 
pacity to alter behavior. 

We face a complex and difficult 
dilemma for which there is no simple 
overall solution. Health, legal, moral, 
and social factors all intervene in a way 
that defies pat answers. 

Especially disturbing is the fact that 
sizable numbers of our youth are choos- 
ing the drug trip as an alternative to 
authentic life experience. 

The danger is signaled in the mount- 
ing statistics on the use of drugs in re- 
cent years. 

Whereas for many years the number 
of narcotic addicts was stable at around 
60,000, it is widely estimated today that 
more than 100,000 Americans are ad- 
dicted to narcotic drugs. Further, the 
problem, long a major blight of our urban 
ghettos, is spreading to the suburbs. 

The use of hallucinogenic drugs is 
rapidly increasing. A conservative esti- 
mate of persons, both juvenile and adult, 
who have used marihuana one or more 
times is at least 5 million, and may be 
many millions more. Between 20 and 40 
percent of our college students are esti- 
mated to have experimented with this 
drug and perhaps 5 percent with the 
more powerful LSD. It is estimated that 
as many as 10 percent of young people 
who have tried marihuana can be con- 
sidered chronic users who devote large 
portions of their time to obtaining and 
using the drug. 

Dr. Stanley Yolles, Director of the 
National Institute of Mental Health, 
estimates that between 200,000 and 400,- 
000 persons abuse amphetamines and 
barbiturates as well as other sedatives 
and tranquilizers. 

Because of the complexity of the 
problem, it is essential that our most 
thoughtful judgment and wisdom be 
brought to bear on the selection of pro- 
grams to which we commit our support. 

During recent months, the Health 
Subcommittee, of which I am chairman. 
has heard testimony from many of our 
Nation’s outstanding experts on drug 
dependence and abuse, and we have 
given intensive study to the factors to be 
considered in developing an effective 
pattern for a national program of drug 
abuse control. 

Because of the grave seriousness of 
this problem, which I more fully realized 
during hearings in Washington, San 
Antonio, and Fort Worth, I established 
the Subcommittee on Alcoholism and 
Narcotics, which is chaired by Senator 
Hucues of Iowa. 

It is imperative that we accelerate our 
efforts simultaneously in the develop- 
ment of treatment and rehabilitation fa- 
cilities, research, education, and infor- 
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mation programs, and the training of 
specialized personnel. 

We are well aware of the need for co- 
ordinated activities among the several 
governmental agencies with responsi- 
bilities in the drug area. At the same 
time, we must recognize that there must 
be a clear indication by the Congress 
that those agencies most expert in any 
particular aspect of the problem be 
strengthened, rather than have waste- 
ful duplication and squandering of 
Scarce resources. 

It is important that the major re- 
sponsibility for health and scientific as- 
pects of a drug prevention and control 
program be placed within the agency 
whose jurisdiction most properly em- 
braces them. Research, education, train- 
ing, prevention, and treatment efforts 
properly should be assigned to the 
agency charged with administration of 
matters of health, education, and social 
welfare. 

The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is thus clearly the ap- 
propriate agency to be charged with re- 
sponsibilities for the conduct of re- 
search, education, and treatment activi- 
ties. The Department of Justice, on the 
other hand, should properly be charged 
with responsibilities for law enforce- 
ment and control. 

Health concerns are clearly not within 
the jurisdiction of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and every care should be taken 
to assure that they remain within the 
jurisdiction of the Department long 
since designated by the Congress as re- 
sponsible for these activities. 

In view of the urgency and signifi- 
cance of the narcotic addiction and drug 
abuse problem, I am today introducing 
a bill entitled the “Comprehensive Nar- 
cotic Addiction and Drug Abuse Care and 
Control Act of 1969.” 

This bill for the first time provides for 
a comprehensive and coordinated attack 
on the narcotic addiction and drug abuse 
problem. Its scope is necessarily broad. 

The bill includes authorities for, first, 
a great expansion in research to im- 
prove our knowledge about the causes 
and cure of the problem; second, in- 
creased training to relieve the serious 
shortage of manpower to work in this 
critical area; third, a program of incen- 
tive grants to enable communities to 
launch critically needed and long- 
delayed treatment and rehabilitation 
programs for drug-dependent persons; 
fourth, a major prevention and educa- 
tion effort designed to reach a wide audi- 
ence, particularly those youngsters who 
are most prone to use drugs; fifth, a new 
approach to the problem of control of 
substances liable to abuse, which clearly 
places responsibility for the health and 
scientific aspects on the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare: and 
sixth, the establishment of an Advisory 
Committee on Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs to advise the Secretary regarding 
the designation of drugs considered to be 
liable to abuse. 

For the above purposes, a total of $380 
million is authorized over a 5-year pe- 
riod. In just one city alone, the city of 
San Antonio, Father Dermot Brosnan 
of the Patrician Movement has made the 
conservative estimate that the addiction 
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problem is costing $87 million a year, 
or $435 million over 5 years. Nationwide, 
it is costing billions of dollars. 

There is also a very important provi- 
sion which removes marihuana from the 
Internal Revenue Code and adds it to the 
definitions of depressant or stimulant 
drugs in the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, making it subject to the penalties 
and controls imposed on such substances 
rather than those provided for narcotic 
drugs in the Internal Revenue Code. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that text of this bill and a section- 
by-section analysis be printed in the 
Record at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and section-by-section analysis will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2608) to provide for the 
comprehensive control of narcotic addic- 
tion and drug abuse, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. YARBOROUGH 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Comprehensive Narcotic Addiction and 
Drug Abuse Care and Control Act of 1969”, 


DECLARATION OF FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) Narcotic addiction and drug abuse are 
major health and social problems afflicting 
a significant proportion of the public, and 
much more needs to be done by public and 
private agencies to develop effective preven- 
tion and control. 

(2) Narcotic addiction and drug abuse 
treatment and control programs should 
whenever possible: (A) be community based, 
(B) provide a comprehensive range of serv- 
ices, including emergency treatment, under 
proper medical auspices on a coordinated 
basis, and (C) be integrated with and in- 
volve the active participation of a wide range 
of public and non-governmental agencies. 

(3) There is an urgent need to educate 
young people and the public in general on 
the abuse of drugs and that insufficient man- 
power currently are available to undertake 
such educational programs. 

(4) There is a serious shortage of profes- 
sional and other personnel trained to work 
more effectively in relation to the preven- 
tion and treatment of narcotic addiction and 
drug abuse. 

(5) Current knowledge regarding the 
causes, prevention, and treatment of nar- 
cotic addiction and drug abuse are in- 
adequate. 

(b) In order to preserve and protect the 
health and welfare of the American people 
in meeting these needs, it is the purpose of 
this Act to authorize the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to establish a pro- 
gram of grants and contracts for the con- 
struction, staffing, operation, and mainte- 
nance of facilities for the prevention and 
treatment of narcotic addiction and drug 
abuse, for the development of narcotic 
addiction and drug abuse education pro- 
grams, for the training of professional and 
other personnel, for the conduct of appro- 
priate study, research, and experimentation, 
and for the creation of appropriate dem- 
onstration projects relating to narcotic addic- 
tion and drug abuse, 
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TITLE I—CONSTRUCTION, STAFFING, AND 
OPERATION OF TREATMENT FACIL- 
ITIES 
Sec. 101. (a) Section 251(a) of the Com- 

munity Mental Health Centers Act is 
amended by striking out “of compensation 
of professional and technical personnel for 
the initial operation” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “of operation, staffing, and mainte- 
nance,” 

(b) Section 251(b) of the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act is amended by 
striking out "in excess of 6634 per centum” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “in excess of 
90 per centum”. 

(c) Section 251(c) of the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act is deleted and 
the following is inserted in Meu thereof: 

“(c) Grants under subsection (a) for the 
costs of operation, staffing, and maintenance 
of a facility may be made only for the first 
eight years that such facility is in operation 
and the amount of any such grant shall not 
exceed 90 per centum of such costs for the 
first two years of the grant and 75 per centum 
of such costs for each of the next six years.” 

(d) Section 261(a) of the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act is amended to 
read as follow: 

“(a) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $15,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1970; $20,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971; $40,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, $50,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973; anu 
$75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1974; for construction, operating, staff- 
ing, and maintenance grants under parts C 
or D. Sums so appropriated for any fiscal 
year shall remain available for obligation 
until the close of the next fiscal year.” 

(e) Section 261(b) of the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) There are also authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, and each of the next eleven fiscal years 
such sums as may be necessary to continue 
to make grants for staffing with respect to 
any project under part C or D for which 
a staffing, operation, and maintenance grant 
was made from appropriations under sub- 
section (a) of this section for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1970, through 1975. 

“(c) For purposes of parts C and D, the 
term ‘staffing’ means salaries, fringe bene- 
fits, and travel allowances for professional, 
technical, and support personnel needed to 
provide services to administer, evaluate, op- 
erate, and maintain the facilities and pro- 
gram of a treatment center. 

“(d) For purposes of parts C and D, the 
term ‘operation and maintenance’ means up- 
keep and repairs, supplies, utilities, rent, 
equipment cleaning, food and drugs, and 
similar items of cost incurred by a treat- 
ment facility.” 


TITLE II—TRAINING AND EVALUATION, 
AND DRUG ABUSE EDUCATION 


Sec. 201. (a) Section 252 of the Commu- 
nity Mental Health Centers Act is amended to 
read as follows: 


“TRAINING AND EVALUATION 


“Sec. 252. (a) For the purpose of assisting 
in overcoming the critical shortage of sci- 
entific and professional personnel trained to 
deal with drug abuse and addiction, the 
Secretary is authorized to make grants to 
States and political subdivisions thereof and 
to public or nonprofit private agencies and 
organizations, and to enter into contracts 
with other private agencies and organiza- 
tions, for— 

“(1) the development of specialized train- 
ing programs or materials relating to the 
provision of health services for the preven- 
tion and treatment of drug abuse; 

“(2) the development of inservice or short- 
term refresher courses with respect to the 
provision of such services; 
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“(3) training personnel to operate, super- 
vise, and administer such services; 

“(4) the conduct of a program of research 
and study relating to (A) personnel practices 
and current and projected personnel needs 
in the field of drug abuse (including preven- 
tion, control, treatment, and rehabilitation), 
(B) the availability and adequacy of the 
educational and training resources of indi- 
viduals in, or preparing to enter, such field, 
and (C) the availability and adequacy of 
specialized training for persons such as phy- 
sicilans and other health professionals who 
have occasion to deal with drug addicts, in- 
cluding the extent to which such persons 
make the best use of their professional qual- 
ifications when dealing with such persons; 
and 

“(5) the conduct of surveys and field trials 
to evaluate the adequacy of the programs fo1 
the prevention and treatment of narcotic ad- 
diction within the several States with a view 
to determining ways and means of improv- 
ing, extending, and expanding such programs, 

“(b) Training grants under this section 
may be made only upon recommendation of 
the National Advisory Mental Health Coun- 
cil. Such grants may be paid in advance or 
by way of reimbursement as may be deter- 
mined by the Secretary, and shall be made 
on such conditions as the Secretary finds 
necessary. 

“(c) As used in this section, the term ‘pro- 
fessional persons’ shall include but not be 
limited to persons in the fields of medicine, 
psychiatry, nursing, social work, psychology, 
education, and vocational rehabilitation. 

“(d) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for carrying out the provisions 
of this section $2,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970; $3,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971; $5,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972; 
$6,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973; and $6,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1974." 


Sec. 202. The Community Mental Health 
Centers Act is amended by redesignating 
sections 253 and 254 as sections 255 and 256 
respective, and by inserting after section 
252 the following new sections: 


“FELLOWSHIP GRANTS 


“Sec. 253. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make fellowship grants (including such 
stipends and allowances (including travel 
and subsistence expenses) as the Secretary 
may deem necessary) to professional per- 
sonnel for training in relation to drug addic- 
tion and other drug-abuse-related problems 
Each applicant for a fellowship shall pre- 
sent a plan for his training which includes 
appropriate information regarding the par- 
ticipation of the institutions or agencies who 
will be providing the training. 

“(b) Training grants under this section 
may be made only upon recommendation of 
the National Advisory Mental Health Council. 
Such grants may be paid in advance or by 
way of reimbursement as may be determined 
by the Secretary, and shall be made on such 
conditions as the Secretary finds necessary. 

“(c) As used in this section, the term ‘pro- 
fessional persons’ shall include, but not be 
limited to persons in the fields of medicine, 
psychiatry, nursing, social work, psychology, 
education, and vocational rehabilitation. 

“(d) The term ‘fellowship’ shall include 
such stipends and allowances (including 
travel and subsistence expenses) as the Sec- 
retary may deem necessary. 

“(e) Training and fellowship awards un- 
der this title shall be made at such levels 
as may be required to facilitate the recruit- 
ment of the necessary professional man- 
power to this high priority area. 

“(f) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for carrying out the purpose 
of this section $400,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970; $600,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971; and $1,000,000 for 
each of the next three fiscal years. 
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“DRUG ABUSE EDUCATION 


“Sec. 254. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to States and political sub- 
divisions thereof and to public or nonprofit 
private agencies and organizations, and to 
enter into contracts with other private agen- 
cies and organizations, for— 

“(1) the collection, preparation, and dis- 
semination of educational materials dealing 
with the use and abuse of drugs and the 
prevention of drug abuse, and 

“(2) the development and evaluation of 
programs of drug abuse educations directed 
at the general public, school-age children, 
and special high-risk groups. 

“(b) The Secretary, acting through the 
National Institute of Mental Health, shall 
(1) serve as a focal point for the collection 
and dissemination of information related to 
drug abuse; (2) collect, prepare, and dis- 
seminate materials (including films and 
other educational devices) dealing with the 
abuse of drugs and the prevention of drug 
abuse; (3) provide for the preparation, pro- 
duction, and conduct of programs of public 
education (including those using films and 
other educational devices); (4) train pro- 
fessional and other persons to organize and 
participate in programs of public education 
in relation to drug abuse; (5) coordinate 
activities carried on by such departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities of the Fed- 
eral Government as he shall designate with 
respect to health education aspects of drug 
abuse; (6) provide technical assistance to 
State and local health and educational agen- 
cies with respect to the establishment and 
implementation of programs and procedures 
for public education on drug abuse; and (7) 
undertake other activities essential to a na- 
tional program for drug abuse education. 

“(c) The Secretary, acting through the 
National Institute of Mental Health, is au- 
thorized to develop and conduct workshops, 
institutes, and other activities for the train- 
ing of professional and other personnel to 
work in the area of drug abuse education. 

“(d) All grants made under this section 
can be made only upon recommendation 
of the National Advisory Mental Health 
Council. 

“(e) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for carrying out the purposes of 
this section $2,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1970; $4,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971; $6,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972; and $8,000,- 
000 for each of the next two fiscal years.” 


TITLE III—AMENDMENTS TO THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE ACT FOR RESEARCH 
AND STUDIES RELATING TO DRUG USE, 
ABUSE, AND ADDICTION 


Sec. 301, (a) Section 302(a) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 242(a)) 1s 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “depressant or stimulant 
drugs and” before “narcotics” in the first 
sentence; 

(2) by striking out “the use and misuse of 
narcotic drugs,” in the first sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof (1) the use and mis- 
use of depressant or stimulant drugs and 
naroctic drugs, and (2)"; and 

(3) by striking out “at his discretion” in 
the second sentence. 

(b) Section 302 of the Public Health Sery- 
ice Act is further amended by adding a new 
subsection (c) at the end thereof to read 
as follows: 

“(c) The Secretary is authorized to estab- 
lish a program of grants to be administered 
by the National Institute of Mental Health 
to— 


“(1) support and conduct programs of re- 
search into all phases of drug use and abuse, 
including the origins, causes, incidence, and 
prevention of drug use and abuse, the abuse 
potential of drugs, and the therapeutic and 
rehabilitation agents and techniques; 

“(2) make grants to State or local agencies 
and other public or nonprofit agencies and 
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institutions, and to enter into contracts 
with any other agencies or institutions, for 
the conduct of investigations, experiments, 
demonstrations, studies, and research projects 
with respect to the development of improved 
methods of diagnosing drug addiction and 
abuse and of care, treatment, and rehabilita- 
tion of drug addicts and drug abusers; 

“(3) make grants to State agencies respon- 
sible for administration of State institutions 
for care, or care and treatment, of drug 
addicts or abusers for developing and estab- 
lishing improved methods of operation and 
administration of such institutions; 

“(4) conduct surveys evaluating the ade- 
qaucy of programs for the prevention and 
treatment of drug abuse and for necessary 
planning studies; 

“(5) develop field trials and demonstration 
programs for the prevention and treatment 
of drug abuse; 

“(6) establish a National Registry of 
Narcotic Addicts to facilitate research in 
drug addiction; and 

“(7) make project grants to State or local 
agencies and other public or nonprofit agen- 
cies or institutions for the establishment, 
construction, staffing, operation, and main- 
tenance of regional centers for research in 
drug abuse and related problems, one of 
which centers shall be established as a Na- 
tional Addiction and Drug Abuse Research 
Center as part of the National Institute of 
Mental Health, and shall be located in close 
proximity to the central research facilities of 
such Institute so as to avoid duplication of 
basic science laboratories and to allow for 
exchange of scientific information in col- 
laboration between researchers in these 
closely related areas. 


Any information contained in the National 
Registry of Narcotic Addicts, established un- 
der paragraph (6), shall be used only for 
statistical and research purposes and no 
name or identifying characteristics of any 
person who is listed in the Registry shall be 
divulged without the approval of the Secre- 
tary and the consent of the person concerned 
except to personnel who operate the Registry. 
The Secretary may authorize persons en- 
gaged in research under this subsection on 
the use and effect of drugs to protect the 
privacy of individuals who are the subject 
of such research by withholding from all 
persons not connected with the conduct of 
such research the names or other identifying 
characteristics of such individuals. Persons 
so authorized to protect the privacy of such 
individuals may not be compelled in any 
Federal, State, civil, criminal, administra- 
tive, legislative, or other proceeding to iden- 
tify such individuals. 

“(d) The following amounts are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated: 

“(1) For carrying out the purposes of 
section 302(c)(1) through (6), $3,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971; 
$10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972; $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973; and $10,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974. 

“(2) For carrying out the purposes of 
section 302(c) (7), $3,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970; $10,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971; $25,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972; $20,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973; $20,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974; and $16,000,000 for the 
establishment of the National Addiction and 
Drug Abuse Research Center, to remain avail- 
able until expended.” 


TITLE IV—CONTROL OF DANGEROUS 
SUBSTANCES 

Sec. 401. (a) The Congress finds and de- 
clares that the importation, manufacture, 
distribution, possession, and use of narcotic 
drugs and depressant and stimultant drugs 
for nonmedical and nonscientific purposes 
have a substantial and detrimental effect on 
the health and general welfare of the Amer- 
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ican people, that the medical and scientific 
use of such drugs are important elements of 
the practice of medicine and of scientific re- 
search, and that adequate provision must be 
made to insure the availability of controlled 
drugs for such legitimate purposes. 

(b) The Congress further finds that there 
is a need for a single comprehensive code 
which makes the necessary distinctions 
among narcotic drugs and depressant and 
stimulant drugs with respect to the degree 
of control required and between their medi- 
cal and scientific use as against their abuse 
for nonmedical and nonscientific purposes. 
It is therefore the purpose of this title to 
provide for the establishment of such a code, 
by utilizing the medical and scientific ex- 
pertise of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the particular competence 
and expertise of persons versed in the fields 
of mental health and pharmacology. 

Sec. 402. (a) In order to aid the States 
and communities, the medical and scientific 
professions, law enforcement authorities and 
other concerned groups and individuals in 
coping with the problems of drug abuse, 
while at the same time encouraging ready 
access to certain substances for scientific, 
therapeutic, industrial, or other legitimate 
purposes, the Secretary shall— 

(1) carry out the studies and investiga- 
tions pertaining to narcotics and depressant 
and stimulant drugs as directed by section 
302(a) of the Public Health Service Act; 

(2) determine which substances should be 
subject to control because of their ability 
to produce physical or psychological depend- 
ence which could lead to abuse; 

(3) place these substances in such classes 
and categories as he shall find necessary, 
ranked according to the extent of their abil- 
ity to produce physical or psychological de- 
pendence and their relative capabilities for 
abuse; 

(4) promulgate a list of all such substances 
classified or categorized as directed by para- 
graph (3); and 

(5) amend such list from time to time 
by adding, deleting, or changing the classi- 
fication or categorization of a substance as 
he shall find necessary in the light of new 
scientific knowledge. 

(b) No substance may be included on 
such list unless it is a narcotic drug (as de- 
fined in section 4731 of the Internal Revenue 
Code) or is a depressant or stimulant drug 
determined under section 201 of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and not ex- 
empted under section 511(f) of that Act. 

(c) The initial list promulgated by the 
Secretary shall not take effect until after 
such list has been published in the Federal 
Register, and not less than thirty days shall 
have passed thereafter, If within such thirty- 
day period any person adversely affected by 
such listing shall require opportunity for a 
hearing, the Secretary shall provide for such 
hearing, in conformity with the procedures 
prescribed in section 701 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, with judicial re- 
view available in conformity with such sec- 
tion, After such list shall have become final, 
any change in the category of any substance 
may be carried out by the Secretary only 
after similar notice, opportunity for a hear- 
ing, and opportunity for judicial review in 
conformity with such section 701. 

Sec. 403. Before making any of the deter- 
minations required by section 402, the Sec- 
retary shall consider the advice of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Narcotics and Danger- 
ous Drugs, established by section 503 of this 
Act, and shall consult with the Attorney 
General. 

CONTROL OF ILLEGAL TRANSACTIONS IN 
MARIHUANA 

Sec. 404. (a) Section 201(v) (3) of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 
$21(v)(3)) is amended (1) by striking out 
“and any other” and inserting in lieu there- 
of, “marihuana, and any”; and (2) by strik- 
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ing out “, and marihuana as defined in sec- 
tion 4761, of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (26 U.S.C. 4731, 4761)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954”. 

(b) Section 201 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(y) The term ‘marihuana’ means all 
parts of the plant Cannabis sativa L., wheth- 
er growing or not; the seeds thereof; the 
resin extracted from any part of such plant; 
and every compound, manufacture, salt, de- 
rivative, mixture, or preparation of such 
plant; its seeds, or resin; but shall not in- 
clude the mature stalks of such plant, fiber 
produced from such stalks, oil, or cake made 
from the seeds of such plant any other com- 
pound, manufacture, salt, derivative, mix- 
ture, or preparation of such mature stalks 
(except the resin extracted therefrom), fiber, 
oil, or cake, or the sterilized seed of such 
plant which is incapable of germination.” 


REGISTRATION OF RESEARCH ESTABLISHMENTS 


Sec. 405. Title V of the Public Health Sery- 
ice Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“REGISTRATION OF RESEARCH ESTABLISHMENTS 


“Sec. 513. (a) No person may conduct any 
research project with any narcotic drug (as 
defined in section 4731 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954) or with marihuana (as 
defined in section 20l(y) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act) unless such 
research is conducted by an establishment 
currently registered by the Secretary under 
this section. Registration under this section 
shall be for one-year periods, and shall be 
renewable for like periods. 

“(b) (1) No establishment may be regis- 
tered under this section except pursuant to 
application which shall set forth— 

“(A) the name of the applicant; 

“(B) his principal place of business; 

“(C) the number or other identification 
of any applicable Federal, State, or local 
license or registration, relating to narcotic 
drugs or marihuana, currently held by the 
applicant including the number or other 
identification of any such Federal license or 
registration previously held by the applicant; 

“(D) procedures for accountability for 
drugs used in research projects of the appli- 
cant and the methods to be used and the 
safeguards to be instituted against diver- 
sion of the drugs used in such projects to 
nonmedical or nonscientific uses; and 

“(E) any other information required by 
the Secretary by regulations. 


The Secretary may not register an estab- 
lishment under this section unless he deter- 
mines that the applicant has established ade- 
quate procedures to provide for accountabil- 
ity for drugs used in research projects of the 
applicant and adequate methods to safe- 
guard against diversions of such drugs to 
nonmedical or nonscientific uses, in accord- 
ance with regulations issued by the Secre- 
tary, with the concurrence of the Attorney 
General. Such regulations shall permit the 
conduct of double-blind studies. 

“(2) Each applicant registered under this 
section shall, before any drugs are admin- 
istered to human beings under a research 
project of the applicant, submit to the Sec- 
retary, in such form and containing such 
information as the Secretary may require, a 
research protocol, describing the research to 
be conducted, listing the investigators (each 
of whom must be registered under section 
4722 or 4753 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
as applicable) and their qualifications to 
engage in such research, and otherwise con- 
forming to the requirements of section 505(i) 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
No such research protocol may provide for 
the dispensing or administration of drugs 
to human beings except by persons licensed 
to dispense or administer such drugs under 
applicable State laws. 
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“(c) (1) The Secretary may revoke or sus- 
pend the registration of any establishment 
granted under this section if he finds (A) 
that the application for such registration 
contains any untrue statement of material 
fact, (B) that research projects in such es- 
tablishment are not being conducted in ac- 
cordance with approved procedures or meth- 
ods relating to accountability for drugs or 
safeguards against diversion of drugs used 
in such project to nonmedical or nonscien- 
tific uses, or (C) research projects involving 
the dispensing or administration of drugs to 
human being are being conducted by per- 
sons not licensed under applicable State law 
to dispense or administer drugs. 

“(2) Regulations of the Secretary shall 
provide for notice and opportunity for a 
hearing before revocation or suspension of 
registration under this section, except that, 
upon a finding of imminent hazard to the 
public health, such registration may be sus- 
pended or revoked prior to such hearing, but 
opportunity for a hearing shall be granted 
immediately in such cases.” 


AMENDMENTS RELATING TO DRUG RESEARCH IN 
REGULATED ESTABLISHMENTS 


Sec. 406. (a) Section 4704(b) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by 
striking out the period at the end thereof and 
inserting in lieu thereof “; or”, and by insert- 
ing immediately below paragraph (2) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(3) RESEARCH.—To the dispensing or ad- 
ministration of narcotic drugs in the course 
of a research project conducted by an estab- 
lishment currently registered under section 
513 of the Public Health Service Act, if 
records of the drugs so dispensed or adminis- 
tered are kept as required by this subpart.” 

(b) Section 4705(c) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“(5) ResgarcH.—To the dispensing or ad- 
ministration of narcotic drugs to any per- 
son in the course of a research project con- 
ducted by an establishment currently regis- 
tered issued under section 513 of the Public 
Health Service Act. Such registrant shall keep 
a record of all such drugs dispensed or ad- 
ministered, showing the amount dispensed 
or administered, the date, and the name and 
address of the person to whom such drugs 
are dispensed or administered, except such 
as may be dispensed or administered to a 
patient upon whom a physician, dentist, 
veterinary surgeon, or other practitioner shall 
personally attend; and such record shall be 
kept for a period of two years from the date 
of dispensing or administering such drugs, 
subject to inspection, as provided in sec- 
tion 4773.” 

(c) Section 4721(5) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 is amended by striking out 
“research, instruction, or analysis” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “instruction or 
analysis, or for the purpose of research by an 
establishment currently registered under 
section 513 of the Public Health Service Act,”. 

(d) Section 4742(b) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“(6) RESEARCH Provgects.—To a transfer 
of marihuana to or by a person in the con- 
duct of a research project conducted by an 
establishment currently registered under 
section 513 of the Public Health Service Act. 
Such registrant shall keep a record of all 
such marihuana used in such project, show- 
ing the amount used and the name and 
address of the person using such marihuana, 
and such record shall be kept for a period of 
two years from the date of such use, and 
be subject to inspection as provided in sec- 
tion 4773.” 

(e) Section 4751(4) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 is amended by striking out 
“research, instruction, or analysis” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “instruction or anal- 
ysis, or for the purpose of research by 
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an establishment currently registered under 
section 513 of the Public Health Service Act,”. 


TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 
TRANSFERS OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 501. The functions, powers and duties 
of the Attorney General under Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Number 1 of 1968 to designate a 
drug as a depressant or stimulant drug under 
section 201(V) of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, and to make a finding that a 
drug or other substance is an opiate under 
section 4731 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, to determine the medical, scientific, and 
other legitimate needs of the United States 
for the purpose of establishing manufactur- 
ing quotas for narcotic drugs under section 
509 of the Narcotics Manufacturing Act of 
1960, and the amounts of narcotic drugs that 
should be imported or exported under sec- 
tions 173 and 182 of title 21 of the United 
States Code, are transferred to the Secretary. 

AMENDMENTS RELATING TO TRANSFERS OF 

AUTHORITY 


Sec. 502. (a) The Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 4702(a)(1) is amended by 
striking out “The Secretary or his delegate” 
where it appears after subparagraph (B) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “The Secretary of, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, after con- 
sultation with the Attorney General”. 

(2) Sections 4702(a) (3) and 4702(a) (5) are 
each amended by striking out “The Secretary 
or his delegate” where it appears in those 
sections and inserting in lieu thereof “The 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
after consultation with the Attorney Gen- 
eral", 

(3) Section 4705(c)(2)(C) is amended by 
striking out “The Secretary or his delegate” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “The Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, after con- 
sultation with the Attorney General”. 

(4) Sections 4731(g)(1) and 4731(g) (2) 
are each amended by striking out “The Sec- 
retary or his delegate (after considering the 
technical advice of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare or his delegate, on 
the subject)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
in each such section “The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, after con- 
sultation with the Attorney General”. 

(b) Section 2(b) of the Narcotic Drugs Im- 
port and Export Act is amended by striking 
out “the board” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, after consultation with the Attorney 
General”, 

(c) Section 10(a) of the Opium Poppy 
Control Act of 1942 (21 U.S.C. 188) is 
amended by striking out “The Secretary of 
the Treasury” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, after consultation with the Attor- 
ney General”. 

(d) The Narcotics Manufacturing Act of 
1960 is amended as follows: 

(1) The second sentence of section 5(b) 
(21 U.S.C. 503) is amended by striking out 
“The Secretary or his delegate” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, after consultation 
with the Attorney General”. 

(2) The second sentence of section 5(d) is 
amended by striking out “The Secretary or 
his delegate” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, after consultation with the Attor- 
ney General.” 

(2) Section 6 (21 U.S.C. 504) is amended 
by striking out “The Secretary or his dele- 
gate” the first and third time it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, after con- 
sultation with the Attorney General”. 

(4) Section 7(b) (21 U.S.C. 505(b)) is 
amended by striking out “if the Secretary or 
his delegate” and inserting in lieu thereof “if 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, after consultation with the Attorney 
General”, 
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(5) Paragraph (1) of Section 8(a) (21 
U.S.C. 506(a)) is amended by striking out 
“which will produce” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “which the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, after consultation with 
the Attorney General, determines will pro- 
duce”. 

(6) Section ll(a) (21 U.S.C, 509) is 
amended by striking out “the Secretary or 
his delegate” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, after consultation with the Attorney 
General”. 

(7) Section 11(b) is amended by striking 
out “the Secretary or his delegate” the first 
time it appears in that section and inserting 
in lieu thereof “The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, after consultation with 
the Attorney General”. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Sec. 503. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall appoint a committee 
of experts to advise him with respect to any 
of the determinations pertaining to drugs 
which he is required to make under amend- 
ments made by this Act. This committee shall 
be known as the Advisory Committee on Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs. It shall be com- 
posed of not less than twelve persons of di- 
verse professional backgrounds, including 
the fields of pharmacology, psychiatry, psy- 
chology and other behavioral sciences, man- 
ufacturing, and distribution, who, in the 
opinion of the Secretary, qualify as experts 
on the subject of narcotic drugs or depres- 
sant or stimulant drugs. 


The section-by-section analysis, pre- 
sented by Mr. YARBOROUGH, is as follows: 


COMPREHENSIVE NARCOTIC ADDICTION AND 
DRUG ABUSE CARE AND CONTROL ACT OF 
1969, SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


SECTION II-—FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 


The Congress finds that narcotic addiction 
and drug abuse are major health and social 
problems afflicting large numbers of persons 
and that much more needs to be done in re- 
lation to prevention and control; that pro~ 
grams should be community-based, compre- 
hensive and coordinated with other services 
under medical auspices; that current knowl- 
edge about causes, prevention and treatment 
of narcotic addiction and drug abuse is 
inadequate and that public education is 
urgently needed on this subject; and finally, 
that there is a serious shortage of trained 
personnel to work in this area. The purpose 
of the Act is to help prevent and control 
narcotic addiction and drug abuse through 
authorization of Federal ald in the con- 
struction, staffing, operation and mainte- 
mance of facilities for the prevention and 
treatment of narcotic addiction and drug 
abuse, in the development of drug abuse 
education programs, in the training of pro- 
fessional and other personnel, in the support 
of appropriate demonstration projects re- 
lating to narcotic addiction and drug abuse 
and in the conduct of needed research, study 
and experimentation. 


Title I—Construction staffing and operation 
of treatment facilities 

The Community Mental Health Centers 
Act would be amended to: 

1. Make operation and maintenance costs, 
as well as all staffing costs, eligible for Fed- 
eral funding. “Staffing costs” would be fur- 
ther defined to include fringe benefits and 
travel allowances for all personnel, includ- 
ing support personnel, as well as salaries. 
Operation and maintenance would include 
costs of upkeep and repairs, supplies, utili- 
ties, rent, equipment cleaning, food and 
drugs, and similar items of cost. At present, 
only construction and staffing costs are eli- 
gible, and the latter are limited to salaries of 
professional and technical personnel only. 

2. Increase the maximum Federal partici- 
pation in the costs of construction of treat- 
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ment and rehabilitation facilities from 
6634% to 90%. 

3. Increase the maximum percentage and 
duration of Federal participation in opera- 
tion, staffing and maintenance costs to 90% 
for the first two years and 75% of such costs 
for the next six years. At present, such sup- 
port is limited to 75% of the costs of salaries 
for professional and technical personnel for 
the first 15 months of the grant, 60% for the 
next year, 45% for the next year, and 30% 
for the final year of the grant. 

Authorized appropriations for construc- 
tion, staffing, operation and maintenance 
grants under the alcoholism and the nar- 
cotic addiction sections of the Act are as 
follows: $15 million for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1970; $20,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971; $40,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972; $50,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973; and 
$75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974. “Such sums as may be necessary” are 
authorized for continuation grants covering 
FY 1971 and each of the next 11 fiscal years. 


Title 1I—Training and evaluation, and drug 
abuse education 


Sec. 201—The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to States and political subdi- 
visions and to public or nonprofit private 
agencies or to contract with other private 
agencies or organizations for a number of 
special purposes: (1) for the development of 
specialized training programs or materials 
for the prevention and treatment of drug 
abuse and for the training of personnel to 
administer such programs and services. 

(2) for research and study relating to cur- 
rent and projected personnel needs in the 
field of drug abuse (such a study to include 
research on the adequacy of educational and 
training resources in the drug abuse field, 
and to examine the availability of special- 
ized training for persons such as physicians 
and other health professionals who have oc- 
casion to deal with narcotic addicts and drug 
abusers), and 

(3) for the planning and conduct of sur- 
veys and field trials to evaluate the adequacy 
of State programs for the prevention and 
treatment of narcotic addiction and drug 
abuse. The training grants can be made only 
upon recommendation of the National Ad- 
visory Mental Health Council. 

The following appropriations would be au- 
thorized: $2,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1970; $3,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971; $5,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972; $6,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973; and 
$6,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974. 

Sec. 202—The Secretary would also be au- 
thorized to make fellowship grants to pro- 
fessional personnel for training in relation to 
drug addiction and other drug abuse related 
problems. These grants again would require 
the approval of the National Advisory Men- 
tal Health Council. In both these sections, 
“professional personnel” is defined to in- 
clude, but not be limited to, persons in the 
fields of medicine, psychiatry, nursing, so- 
cial work, psychology, education and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

The following appropriations are author- 
ized for carrying out this fellowship pro- 
gram: $400,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970; $600,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971; and $1,000,000 for each 
of the next three fiscal years. 

Drug abuse education 

A new section would be added to the Cen- 
ters Act to authorize the Secretary to make 
grants to States and political subdivisions 
and to public or nonprofit private agencies, 
or to contract with other private agencies 
or organizations for the collection, prepara- 
tion and dissemination of educational mate- 
rials, and for the development and evyalua- 
tion of programs of drug abuse education 
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directed to the general public, school age 
children and other high risk groups. 

The Secretary, acting through the National 
Institute of Mental Health, is designated as 
the focal point for 1) the collection and dis- 
semination of information and materials, in- 
cluding films and other educational devices, 
dealing with drug abuse and its prevention; 
2) the conduct of drug abuse public educa- 
tion programs and the training of persons 
to organize and carry out such programs; 3) 
the coordination of Federal activities, with 
respect to the health education aspects of 
drug abuse; 4) the provision of technical as- 
sistance to State and local health and edu- 
cational agencies; and 5) the development 
and conduct of workshops and other insti- 
tutes or activities for the training of per- 
sonnel to work in the area of drug abuse 
education. All such grants are to be awarded 
only after approval by the National Advi- 
sory Mental Health Council. 

The following appropriations would be au- 
thorized: $2 million for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1970; $4 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971; $6 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972; and $8 mil- 
lion for each of the next two fiscal years. 


Title 11I—Amendments to the PHS act for 
research and studies relating to drug use, 
abuse, and addiction 


Section 302(a) of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act would be amended by authorizing 
studies of depressant or stimulant drugs as 
well as studies of narcotics and by requiring 
the Secretary of the Treasury to use the re- 
sults of the Surgeon General’s studies of the 
country’s medical and scientific require- 
ments for crude opium and other narcotics 
in determining the amounts of crude opium 
and coca leaves to be imported. (The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury’s authority under this 
section is presently vested in the Attorney 
General by virtue of Reorganization Plan No. 
1 of 1968. The Surgeon General’s authority 
under this section is presently vested in 
the Secretary pursuant to Reorganization 
Plan No. 3 of 1966). 

A new subsection (c) would be added to 
Section 302 to authorize the Secretary to 
establish a p! of grants, to be admin- 
istered by the National Institute of Mental 
Health, to State or local agencies and to 
public or nonprofit private agencies, and to 
contract with other agencies or institutions 
for: 

1. The conduct of a broad program of re- 
search into all phases of drug use and abuse, 
including origins, causes, incidence and pre- 
vention, and abuse potential of drugs, and 
therapeutic and rehabilitation agents and 
techniques; 

2. The investigation and study of improved 
diagnostic and treatment techniques; 

8. The development of improved methods 
of operation and administration of State 
institutions caring for and treating drug ad- 
dicts or abusers; 

4. The conduct of surveys to evaluate the 
adequacy of treatment and prevention pro- 
grams; 

5. The development of field trials and 
demonstration programs for prevention and 
treatment of drug abuse; 

6. The establishment of a National Reg- 
istry of Narcotic Addicts; and 

7. Support of the construction, staffing, 
operation and maintenance of regional cen- 
ters for research in drug abuse and related 
problems. The bill specifies that one of the 
regional research centers is to be established 
as a National Addiction and Drug Abuse Re- 
search Center and made a part of the NIMH, 
to be located in close proximity, to the 
NIMH'’s central research facilities. 

There is also a provision forbidding the 
divulgence of names of persons listed on the 
National Registry of Narcotic Addicts, except 
for statistical and research purposes and then 
only with approval of the Secretary and the 
consent of persons involved. The Secretary 
may also authorize researchers to protect the 
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privacy of their subjects by refusing to give 
identifying characteristics to anyone not con- 
nected with the research, 

The following appropriations are author- 
ized for the establishment of the regional 
research centers: $3 million for FY 1970; $10 
million for FY 1971; $25 million for FY 
1972; $20 million for FY 1973; and $20 mil- 
lion for FY 1974. An additional $15 million 
is earmarked for the establishment of the 
NIMH National Addiction and Drug Abuse 
Research Center. 

For all the other grants authorized by this 
section, the appropriations authorized are: 
$3 million for FY 1971; and $10 million each 
year for Fiscal Years 1972, 1973, and 1974. 


Title IV—Control of Dangerous Substances 
Section 401—Findings and Declaration 


The Congress finds and declares that the 
importation, manufacture, distribution, pos- 
session or use of narcotic or depressant and 
stimulant drugs for non-medical and non- 
scientific purposes is seriously detrimental 
to the health and welfare of the American 
people, but that it is vitally important that 
such drugs be readily available and in ade- 
quate supply for use in the practice of medi- 
cine and for scientific research. The purpose 
of the title is stated to be the provision of a 
single comprehensive code which will estab- 
lish a method for identifying substances 
which should be Federally controlled, dis- 
tinguish among them with respect to the de- 
gree of control required and between their 
medical and scientific use as against their 
abuse for non-medical or non-scientific pur- 
poses, The Congress expresses its intent to 
rely on the medical and scientific expertise 
of the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, particularly 
that of his staff versed in the fields of mental 
health and pharmacology, in making all these 
determinations. 

Section 402—This section authorizes the 
Secretary to establish and promulgate by 
regulation classes of narcotics and depressant 
or stimulant drugs which in his opinion re- 
quire Federal control because of their ability 
to produce physical or psychological depend- 
ence. Such substances are to be ranked ac- 
cording to their ability to produce physical 
or psychological dependence and their rela- 
tive capabilities for abuse. 

The Secretary would also be authorized to 
add, delete, or change a substance from one 
classification to another, or to the 
classification system entirely at any time, 
and to promulgate the changes through 
amended regulations. 

Only substances fitting the definition of 
“narcotic drug” as set forth in the Internal 
Revenue Code or of “depressant or stimu- 
lant drugs” as set forth in the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and which are not 
exempted under provisions of that Act, may 
be included. 

Section 403—All designations under this 
section are to be made by the Secretary only 
after consulting with and upon the advice 
of an Advisory Committee established by 
Section 503 of the Act, and after consulta- 
tion with the Attorney General. 


Section 404—Control of illegal transactions 
in marihuana 
This section would remove marihuana 
from the Internal Revenue Code and add it 
to the definitions of depressant or stimu- 
lant drugs in the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, making it subject to the controls im- 
posed on such substances rather than those 
provided for narcotic drugs in the Internal 
Revenue Code. 
Section 405—Registration of Research 
Establishments 
A new section 513 would be added to the 
Public Health Service Act to require all per- 
sons to conduct research with any 
narcotic drug or with marihuana to register 
with the Secretary. Registration is pursuant 
to an application to the Secretary containing 
such information as the Secretary may re- 
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quire, and which satisfies him that adequate 
safeguards against diversion of the drugs to 
be used to non-medical or non-scientific uses 
will be provided. Before any drugs are ad- 
ministered to human beings, a research pro- 
tocol describing the research, the investiga- 
tors and their qualifications must be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary. Provisions for re- 
vocation or suspension of the registration 
under certain circumstances are also 
included. 


Section 406—Drug Research Amendments 


This section exempts research in estab- 
lishments registered under the new section 
513, above, from various provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code concerning narcotics 
and marihuana, and makes certain other 
conforming amendments. 


Title V—Miscellaneous 
Section 501—Transfer of Authorities 


The authorities of the Attorney General 
which were transferred to him from the Sec- 
retary of HEW or the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, by virtue of Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1968, to designate a substance as a de- 
pressant or stimulant drug, or to make a 
finding that a substance is an oplate, or to 
determine the medical, scientific, and other 
legitimate needs of the United States for the 
purpose of setting manufacture or export or 
import quotas, would be transferred to the 
Secreary of HEW by this section. 


Section 502—Amendments relating to trans- 
fers of authorities 


Various provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, the Narcotic Drugs Import 
and Export Act, the Opium Poppy Con- 
trol Act of 1942 and the Narcotic Manufac- 
turing Act of 1960 are amended to transfer 
decisionmaking authority with respect to 
the abuse potential of or scientific require- 
ments for narcotics or dangerous drugs in 
conformance with the transfer authorized 
by section 501. In each instance, prior con- 
sultation with the Attorney General is re- 
quired. 


Section 503—Advisory Committee 


This section establishes an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
which is to assist the Secretary in making 
any of the determinations for which he is 
responsible under the act. The Committee is 
to be comprised of 12 members of diverse 
professional backgrounds, including the 
fields of pharmacology, psychiatry, psychol- 
ogy and other behavioral sciences, and those 
engaged in the manufacturing and distribu- 
tion of drugs, to be selected by the Secretary 
for their expertise in the area of narcotic or 
depressant or stimulant drugs. 


S. 2609, S. 2610, AND S. 2611—INTRO- 
DUCTION OF BILLS TO BROADEN 
MINORITY PARTICIPATION IN 
THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I am intro- 
ducing, for appropriate reference, three 
bills which in my opinion are essential 
to increasing the participation of small 
contractors, especally small minority 
contractors, in the mainstream of the 
construction industry. Entry in the past 
has been hampered by a narrow scope of 
performance, inadequate capitalization, 
weak credit, lack of access to manage- 
ment and technical assistance and lim- 
ited access to bid and performance bonds. 
These factors have seriously affected the 
efforts of minority contractors to partici- 
pate fully in construction enterprises. 

The problems and constraints faced by 
the average small contractor are often 
magnified by considerations of race and 
color. In view of the generally difficult 
nature of the construction business, small 
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contractors can ill afford such arbitrary 
limitations. However, beyond such limi- 
tations are very real financial, adminis- 
trative, and technical restraints which 
must be removed. 

The gigantic task of meeting the pres- 
ent and future construction needs of our 
Nation demand that we maximize our 
construction capability. This cannot be 
accomplished unless our technological 
and manpower resources are utilized to 
the fullest measure. A survey conducted 
by the National Business League re- 
vealed that— 

Only one-third of all Negro contractors 
were successful in securing performance 
bonds at any time and all of these had ex- 
perienced “undue difficulty” in securing 
them. Seventy percent reported they had lost 
contracts because of inability to secure 
bonding. 


The Small Business Administration 
estimates that among the half million 
more visible firms in the contract con- 
struction industry, the number owned by 
nonwhite persons does not exceed 8,000; 
90 percent of these nonwhites are black. 

In comments before the Senate on the 
bonding problems of black contractors, 
on February 24 of this year, I pointed out 
that millions of public dollars and in- 
creasingly large amounts of private capi- 
tal are being committed to urban renewal 
and redevelopment. Concurrent pro- 
grams of manpower development and 
skilled apprenticeship training are being 
conducted by several Federal agencies 
and private organizations. Yet very little 
of the money has found its way into the 
pockets of workers who live in minority 
communities. 

During the past few months, my staff 
and I have given a great deal of thought 
to this problem with a view toward rec- 
ommending a legislative remedy. I am 
still very much of the opinion that it is 
grossly inconsistent to express the pat 
phrases and rhetoric of “black capital- 
ism” and not offer concrete proposals as 
part of the essential need for overall eco- 
nomic development of the minority com- 
munities of this country. 

Our research indicates that legislation 
in this area is of significant interest to 
the organizations responsible for tech- 
nical competence, labor and material, 
financing, and surety bonding. The As- 
sociated General Contractors, the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Manage- 
ment, the American Insurance Associa- 
tion, and the Building Trades Unions, 
have at some point indicated their inter- 
est in and willingness to participate in 
programs whose goal is the revitalization 
of our Nation’s cities. All of us interested 
in revitalizing those decayed portions of 
America welcome the interest of these 
organizations and look forward to their 
continued participation in this effort. 

Let me outline briefly the major policy 
objectives of these bills. The first bill 
would increase the participation of small 
business concerns in the construction 
industry by: First, providing for a Fed- 
eral guarantee of certain construction 
bonds; second, authorizing the accept- 
ance of certifications of competency in 
lieu of bonding in connection with cer- 
tain Federal projects; and third, estab- 
lishing a national construction task 
force staffed to provide technical in- 
struction and counseling with respect to 
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the managing, financing, and operation 
of small construction concerns, the tech- 
niques needed for successful bidding on 
construction contracts, and the correla- 
tion and dissemination of information 
concerning opportunities for small busi- 
ness enterprises to participate as prime 
contractors or subcontractors on con- 
struction projects. 

Surety industry officials have stated 
their belief that surety companies have 
substantially more at stake than, for ex- 
ample, banks which have various secu- 
rity arrangements protective of their in- 
terests, such as governmental mortgage 
and loan guarantees not presently avail- 
able to sureties. My bill would provide 
for a 90-percent guarantee to the surety 
against losses incurred as the result of 
default by a contractor. 

The relationship between a surety 
company and the sponsor of a given 
construction project is very much a 
function of performance on time. The 
surety industry has stated: 

No surety company can reasonably be ex- 
pected, unilaterally and in disregard of the 
long known desires of owners, to adopt a 
radical concept of underwriting premised on 
the needs of tlie bond applicant rather than 
on the needs of the owner. 


Consequently, the bill would provide 
a vehicle for judicious evaluation of a 
contractor’s performance potential and 
a means of protecting the sureties 
against 90 percent of any losses incurred. 
This should result in much greater par- 
ticipation by minority contractors who 
have the capability but not the needed 
bonding capacity. 

The certificate of competency is pres- 
ently used in the performance of govern- 
ment service and supply contracts. It is 
important to extend, as the bill would do, 
such application to Government con- 
tracts involving construction and to 
give minority contractors who have been 
unable to obtain bid and performance 
bonding the opportunity for reevalua- 
tion by the Small Business Administra- 
tion. If the SBA determines that the 
contractor possessed qualifications con- 
sidered normally sufficient by the surety 
industry, a certificate of competency 
would be issued to the contractor in lieu 
of a bid and/or performance bond. If 
the certified contractor should be the 
low bidder, his performance would be 
bonded by the Government as a self- 
insurer and he would in turn pay to the 
Government a premium commensurate 
with the going rate in the surety in- 
dustry. 

The guarantee and certification of 
competency programs are specifically 
geared to assist those contractors who 
are able and ready to perform but un- 
able to obtain bonding. The proposed 
national construction task force would 
provide critically needed technical, fi- 
nancial, and managerial assistance to 
those minority contractors asipring to a 
position of competitive capacity. Knowl- 
edge of new materials alone can mean 
the difference between a successful and 
unsuccessful bidder. It is difficult to as- 
sess the number of minority contractors 
who are in need of such assistance. How- 
ever, it is fair to assume that a large 
percentage of the estimated 8,000 would 
benefit greatly from such a program. 

The second bill would amend section 
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3 of the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1968, entitled Jobs in Hous- 
ing; Employment Opportunities for 
Lower Income Persons in Connection 
With Assisted Projects. 

As presently constituted, this section 
calls for maximum feasible utilization of 
individuals and business concerns lo- 
cated in, or owned by persons who reside 
in areas of projects assisted by sections 
235 and 236, section 271(d) (3) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, and the low-rent 
housing program under the Housing Act 
of 1937. Section 3 is limited in its provi- 
sions of new opportunities for jobs and 
business contracts to projects involving 
federally assisted housing only. 

In my opinion, the provisions and 
spirit of section 3 should be extended to 
include federally assisted programs of 
urban planning, development, redevelop- 
ment, or renewal; public or community 
facilities; and new community develop- 
ment. State and local planning agencies 
engaged in federally assisted projects 
spend millions of dollars annually to 
purchase the skills of firms offering ur- 
ban planning and consultation services. 
This extension would greatly broaden 
the scope of employment and business 
opportunity for lower income persons 
and aspiring minority entrepreneurs. 

The third bill would amend the Mil- 
ler Act of 1935, which now requires that 
all Federal contracts for construction in 
excess of $2,000 must be bonded, to in- 
crease the exemption from $2,000 to 
$20,000. This would reduce the constraint 
of Federal bonding requirements which 
are presently an important additional 
factor in any comprehensive considera- 
tion of the bonding problems of minority 
contractors. 

A committee on Federal construction 
contracts and programs of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment reported in November of 1968: 

Emerging minority contractors need an 
opportunity to compete on small to medium 
contracts without the restraints of bonding 
procedures in order to develop necessary 
construction experience. 


The committee also pointed out that, 
to a certain extent, “the Federal Gov- 
ernment can be a self-insurer in these 
cases.” The committee also stated its 
opinion that there should be further 
study before legislative change is re- 
quested, pointing out that— 

The protections of the Miller Act may be 
as or more important than any barrier it 
represents to disadvantaged contractors. 


The Boekh Index of Construction is 
supportive of the need to adjust the re- 
quirements of the Miller Act upward. 
The recommended $20,000 figure reflects 
the difference between 1935 and 1969 
costs and provides also for liberalization 
of Federal bonding requirements to elim- 
inate the barriers to the “entry” level for 
Federal contracts. 

The General Services Administration 
reports that in 1968, 20,000 contracts in 
the category of $2,000 or less were 
awarded for a total of $7 million. 

In the category of $2,000 to $20,000, 
1,114 contracts were let for an additional 
$7,401,284. It is clear that the recom- 
mended increase in value of contracts 
not requiring a payment and perform- 
ance bond would double the dollar flow 
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to contractors limited presently by both 
bonding constraints and the small size 
of contracts that do not require bonding. 

Mr. President, I firmly believe that the 
passage of these three bills would inject 
the substance of purpose and commit- 
ment into the rhetoric of those who 
speak energetically about minority eco- 
nomic development but offer so little 
toward its attainment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
complete text of the three bills be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 


of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bills 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. BAYH, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
referred as indicated, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2609 

A bill to increase the participation of small 
business concerns in the construction in- 
dustry by providing for a Federal guar- 
antee of certain construction bonds and 
authorizing the acceptance of certifications 
of competency in Meu of bonding in con- 
nection with certain Federal projects, and 
for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it is 
the purpose of this Act to advance the na- 
tional policy set forth In section 2 of the 
Small Business Act by authorizing assistance 
to small business enterprises wishing to en- 
ter the construction business with special 
reference to those persons and concerns 
which, as a result of discrimination or other- 
wise, have not been able to participate fully 
or fairly in a vital and expanding industry. 


CONSTRUCTION BOND GUARANTEES 


Sec. 2. Title IV of the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958 is amended— 

(1) by striking out the title heading and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“TITLE IV—GUARANTEES 
“Parr I—LEASE GUARANTEES”; 

(2) by striking out “this title”, wherever 
it appears in sections 402 and 403, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “this part’; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 


“Part II—CoNSTRUCTION BOND GUARANTEES 
“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 410. As used in this part— 

“(1) The term ‘bid bond’ means a bond 
conditioned upon the bidder on a contract 
for the performance of a construction proj- 
ect entering into the contract, if he receives 
the award thereof, and furnishing the pre- 
scribed payment bond and performance bond. 

“(2) The term ‘payment bond’ means a 
bond conditioned upon the payment by the 
principal of money, received from the obligee, 
to subcontractors, mechanics, laborers, and 
other persons entitled to receive the same. 

“(3) The term ‘performance bond’ means 
a bond conditioned upon the completion by 
the principal of a construction project in 
accordance with the terms of the contract 
under which the project is performed. 

“(4) The term ‘surety’ means the person 
who (A) under the terms of a bid bond 
undertakes to pay a sum of money to the 
obligee in the event the principal breaches 
the conditions of the bond, or (B) under 
the terms of a payment bond or perform- 
ance bond undertakes to incur the cost of 
fulfilling the terms of a construction con- 
tract in the event the principal breaches 
the conditions of the contract. 
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(5) The term ‘obligee’ means (A) in the 
case of a payment bond or performance bond, 
the person who has contracted with a princi- 
pal for the completion of a construction 
project and to whom the obligation of the 
surety runs in the event of a breach by the 
principal of the conditions of a payment 
bond or performance bond, or (B) in the 
case of a bid bond, the person requesting bids 
for the performance of a construction proj- 
ect. An obligee may be the owner or lessee 
of real property upon which a construction 
project is to be performed, or a prime con- 
tractor or subcontractor. 

“(6) The term ‘principal’ means (A) the 
person primarily liable to complete a con- 
struction project for the obligee, or to make 
payments to other persons with money pro- 
vided by the obligee in respect of such proj- 
ect, and for whose performance of his obli- 
gation the surety is bound under the terms 
of a payment or performance bond, or (B) in 
the case of a bid bond, a person bidding for 
the award of a contract to perform a con- 
struction project. A principal may be a prime 
contractor or a subcontractor. 

“(7) The term ‘prime contractor’ means 
the person with whom the owner or lessee of 
real property upon which a construction 
project is to be performed has contracted to 
perform the project. 

“(8) The term ‘subcontractor’ mean a per- 
son who has contracted with a prime con- 
tractor or with another subcontractor to per- 
form a construction project. 

“(9) The term ‘construction project’ 
means a project involving work on or im- 
provements to real property; a construction 
project to be performed by a prime contractor 
may involve one or more lesser construction 
projects to be performed by subcontractors. 


“AUTHORITY OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 411, (a) The Administration may, 
upon such terms and conditions as it may 
prescribe, guarantee and enter into commit- 
ments to guarantee any surety against loss 
as the result of the breach of the terms of 
a bid bond, payment bond, or performance 
bond by a principal, subject to the follow- 
ing conditions: 

“(1) The person who would be the prin- 
cipal of the bond is a small business con- 
cern, 

“(2) The bond is required in order for 
such person to bid on a construction con- 
tract, or to serve as a prime contractor or 
subcontractor on a construction project. 

“(3) Such person is not able to obtain such 
bond on terms and conditions which gen- 
erally prevail in the industry without a guar- 
antee under this section, 

“(4) The Administration determines that 
there exists a reasonable expectation that 
such person will perform the covenants and 
conditions of the contract with respect to 
which the bond is required. 

“(5) The contract and the construction 
project meet requirements established by 
the Administration for feasibility of success- 
ful completion and reasonableness of cost. 

“(b) Any contract of guarantee under 
this section shall obligate the Administra- 
tion to pay to the surety a sum not to ex- 
ceed 90 per centum of the cost incurred by 
the surety in fulfilling the terms of his con- 
tract with an obligee as the result of the 
breach by the principal of the terms of a 
bid bond, performance bond, or payment 
bond, 

“(c) The Administration shall fix a uni- 
form annual fee for any guarantee under this 
section which shall be payable at such time 
as may be determined by the Administration. 
To the extent practicable, having due regard 
for the purposes of this section, the amount 
of any such fee shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with sound actuarial practices and 
procedures. Any fee so established shall be 
subject to periodic review in order that the 
lowest fee that experience under the pro- 
gram shows to be justified will be placed into 
effect. The Administration may also fix such 
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uniform fees for the processing of applica- 
tions for guarantees under this section as it 
determines are reasonable and necessary to 
pay administrative expenses incurred in con- 
nection therewith. 

“(d) The provisions of section 402 shall 
apply in the administration of this section. 


“FUND 


“Sec. 412. (a) There is established a re- 
volving fund for use by the Administration 
in carrying out this part. Initial capital for 
such fund shall consist of not to exceed, 
$5,000,000 transferred from the fund estab- 
lished under section 4(c)(1)(B) of the 
Small Business Act, but paragraph (6) of 
such section shall not apply to any amounts 
so transferred. 

“(b) There shall be deposited into the 
fund established by this section all receipts 
from the guarantee program authorized by 
this part. Money in such fund not needed 
for the payment of current operating ex- 
penses or for the payment of claims arising 
under such programs shall be invested in 
bonds or other obligations of, or guaranteed 
by, the United States; except that money 
provided as initial capital for such fund shall 
be returned to the fund established by sec- 
tion 4(c)(1)(B) of the Small Business Act, 
in such amounts and at such times as the 
Administration determines to be appropri- 
ate, whenever the level of the fund estab- 
lished by this section permits the return of 
such money without endangering the sol- 
vency of the program under this part.” 


CERTIFICATIONS OF COMPETENCY TO PERFORM 
FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 

Sec. 3. Paragraph (7) of section 8(b) of 
the Small Business Act is amended by in- 
serting “(A)” after “(7)” and adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“(B) (1) to certify to any department or 
agency of the Government, within 15 days 
after application therefor is made by a small 
business concern, concerning the compe- 
tency, capacity, and credit of such concern 
to bid upon and to carry out a contract 
for a construction project to be financed by 
such department or agency in accordance 
with the terms thereof, and to meet all obli- 
gations arising thereunder, and any such 
certification shall, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, be accepted by such 
department or agency in lieu of requiring 
that such concern provide a bid bond, pay- 
ment bond, or performance bond; subject to 
the following conditions: 

“(aa) the small business concern is not 
able to obtain from private sources the 
bonding which, except for the provisions 
of this paragraph (B), would be required in 
order to be awarded such contract; 

“(bb) the Administration determines that 
such concern possesses qualifications which 
would normally be considered sufficient by 
the surety industry to obtain such bonding: 

“(cc) the amount of any payment bond 
or performance bond which, except for the 
provisions of this paragraph (B), would be 
required of such concern does not exceed 
$500,000; and 

“(il) to charge and receive from any small 
business concern which is awarded a con- 
tract for a construction project by a de- 
partment or agency of the Government, pur- 
suant to a certification made under this 
paragraph (B), a fee or fees in an aggregate 
amount which is not more than the premium 
or premiums which such concern would have 
otherwise been required to pay, under sound 
actuarial practices and procedures, to a pri- 
vate surety to obtain a payment bond and 
a performance bond in order to qualify for 
such contract; such fee or fees to be paid 
at such time or times as the Administration 
shall by regulation prescribe.” 

NATIONAL CONSTRUCTION TASK FORCE 

Src. 4. Section 8 of the Small Business Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new subsection as follows: 

“(f) (1) The Administrator shall establish 
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a National Construction Task Force (here- 
inafter referred to as the ‘Task Force’) to 
consist of fifteen persons to be appointed by 
the Administrator. Members of the Task 
Force shall be broadly representative of Gov- 
ernment, business, labor, and the public, but 
in selecting such members the Administrator 
shall seek to obtain the services of persons 
who, by experience, training, or interest, are 
knowledgeable concerning the construction 
industry and the problems of the small con- 
tractor. Members of the Task Force shall 
elect a Chairman and shall meet on the call 
of the Chairman which shall be not less often 
than once each quarter, Each member of the 
Task Force from private life shall receive 
compensation at a rate of $75 for each day 
he is engaged in the actual performance of 
duties vested in the Task Force, and shall be 
reimbursed for travel expenses, including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence as authorized by 
law (5 U.S.C. 5703) for persons in the Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently. 
The Administration shall provide the Task 
Force with such office facilities, materials, 
and staff as may be necessary or appropriate 
to enable it to carry out its functions. 

“(2) The Task Force shall, after consul- 
tation with representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, develop pro- 
grams and policies to be carried out, with 
the approval of the Administrator, for broad- 
ening the participation of small business en- 
terprise in the construction industry. Such 
programs shall include (A) the provision of 
technical instruction and counselling with 
respect to the managing, financing, and op- 
eration of small construction concerns, and 
the techniques of successful bidding on 
construction contracts, and (B) the corre- 
lation and dissemination of information 
concerning opportunities for small business 
enterprises to participate as prime contrac- 
tors or subcontractors on construction proj- 
ects. 

“(3) Approved programs and policies de- 
veloped by the Task Force shall be carried 
out by the Administration on a local basis 
having regard for varying conditions pre- 
vailing in the construction industry in dif- 
ferent areas of the country. Whenever nec- 
essary in furtherance of such programs and 
policies, the Administration may obtain the 
temporary or intermittent services of experts 
or consultants, or an organization thereof, in 
accordance with section 3109 of title 5, 
United States Code, but at rates for indi- 
viduals not to exceed $100 per diem. 

“(4) The authority conferred by this sub- 
section shall terminate upon the expiration 
of 10 years after the date of its enactment.” 


8. 2610 
A bill to amend section 3 of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1968 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3 of the Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1968 is amended to read as follows: 
“EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR LOWER IN- 

COME PERSONS IN CONNECTION WITH AS- 

SISTED PROJECTS 


“Sec. 3. In the administration by the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development of 
programs providing financial assistance in 
aid of housing; urban planning, develop- 
ment, redevelopment, or renewal; public or 
community facilities; and new community 
development; the Secretary shall— 

“(1) require, in consultation with the 
Secretary of Labor, that to the greatest ex- 
tent feasible opportunities for training and 
employment arising in connection with the 
planning and carrying out of any project 
assisted under any such program be given to 
lower income persons residing in the area of 
such project; and 
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(2) require, in consultation with the Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration and the Secretary of Labor, that to 
the greatest extent feasible contracts for 
work to be performed in connection with any 
such project be awarded to business con- 
cerns, including but not limited to individ- 
uals or firms doing business in the field of 
planning, consulting, design, architecture, 
building construction, rehabilitation, main- 
tenance, or repair, which are located in or 
owned in substantial part by persons resid- 
ing in the area of such project.” 


S. 2611 


A bill to amend the Act of August 24, 1935 
(commonly referred to as the “Miller Act”) 
to exempt construction contracts not ex- 
ceeding $20,000 in amount from the bond- 
ing requirements of such Act, and for oth- 
er purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) sub- 

section (a) of the first section of the Act 

of August 24, 1935, as amended (40 U.S.C. 

270a(a)), is amended by striking out 

“$2,000” and inserting in lieu thereof “$20,- 

000”. 

(b) Section 2 of such Act (40 U.S.C. 270b) 
is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “Sec. 2. (a)"; 

(2) by striking out “section” in subsec- 
tion (b) and inserting in lieu thereof “sub-~ 
section”; 

(3) by redesignating subsection (b) as 
paragraph (2); and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(b) Any person who— 

“(1) has furnished labor or material in 
connection with any contract with respect 
to which a payment bond was not provided 
but would have been required under section 
1 if the amount thereof had exceeded $20,- 
000; and 

“(2) has not been paid in full for such 
labor or material upon the expiration of a 
period of 90 days after the day on which 
the last of the labor was performed or the 
material furnished by him; 


may present in writing a claim to the head 
of the department or agency of the Govern- 
ment which awarded such contract for the 
amount owing to him for such labor or 
material which remained unpaid at the time 
of filing the claim. The head of such depart- 
ment or agency, or his designee, acting on 
behalf of the United States, shall consider, 
ascertain, determine, and settle any such 
claim as promptly as possible after the re- 
ceipt thereof. Upon payment of any such 
claim, the United States shall be subrogated 
to the extent of such payment to all the 
rights of the claimant against the person for 
whom the labor or material was supplied. 
The acceptance by the claimant of any such 
payment shall be final and conclusive on the 
claimant, and shall constitute a complete 
release of any claim against the United 
States by reason of the same subject mat- 
ter.” 


S. 2612—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO MODERNIZE JUDICIAL PROCE- 
DURES IN CIVIL ANTITRUST 
CASES 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, a bill to 
modernize judicial procedures in civil 
antitrust cases brought by the Govern- 
ment by revising the Expediting Act of 
1903. (15 U.S.C. 28, 29; 49 U.S.C. 44, 45.) 

Section 1 of the Expediting Act pro- 
vides for the convening of a three-judge 
district court to hear and determine, on 
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an expedited basis, civil actions filed by 
the United States under the Sherman 
and Clayton Acts and under certain sec- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Act 
and Federal Communications Act, when 
the Attorney General files with the dis- 
trict court a certificate that in his 
opinion “the case is of general public 
importance.” Section 2 of that act pro- 
vides for direct appeal to the Supreme 
Court from a final judgment of a district 
court in any civil action brought by the 
United States under any of the acts 
covered by section 1, It is very doubtful 
whether the grant or denial of inter- 
locutory injunctions in cases covered by 
the Expediting Act can be appealed 
under existing law. 

On a number of occasions in the re- 
cent past, justices of the Supreme Court, 
both in opinions and in out-of-court 
statements, have called for amendment 
of the Expediting Act to provide that 
appeals in civil antitrust cases brought 
by the Government should ordinarily go 
in the first instance to the courts of ap- 
peals. Under present law the Supreme 
Court is called upon to review district 
court decisions in all Government anti- 
trust cases in which an appeal is taken 
without regard to the general signifi- 
cance of the issues raised by the appeal. 
Moreover, the Court must review such 
cases—which often involve lengthy rec- 
ords and complex economic issues— 
without the benefit of the careful sifting 
of the facts and narrowing of the issues 
which a court of appeals review affords. 
And because Expediting Act appeals are 
matters of right, and are the only appeal 
which either party has available, the 
Court is often forced by the requirements 
of its docket to dispose of cases sum- 
marily in cryptic per curiam orders. In 
addition, the three-judge court proce- 
dure, which has been only rarely invoked, 
imposes a substantial and unnecessary 
burden on our limited judicial resources. 

The bill I am introducing today on 
behalf of the administration would rem- 
edy these problems. It is similar to legis- 
lation I introduced in the last Congress 
(S. 2721, 90th Cong.), which was passea 
by this Chamber on October 11, 1968, and 
which I reintroduced in this Congress on 
March 17, 1969 (S. 1566). I believe that 
the legislation which I am introducing 
today is an improvement over my earlier 
measure. 

Now let me state, in a nutshell, what 
this bill does. First, it eliminates the 
archaic three-judge procedure in the dis- 
trict courts. Second, it provides that in 
the ordinary course, appeals in the Gov- 
ernment’s civil antitrust cases will be 
taken to the courts of appeals, subject to 
discretionary review by the Supreme 
Court, on petition for a writ of certiorari. 
Third, it provides for direct appeal to the 
Supreme Court, without intermediate re- 
view by the court of appeals, in cases 
which the Attorney General, as the officer 
responsible for antitrust enforcement of 
the antitrust laws, or the district court in 
which the case was heard, determines to 
be of general public importance in the ad- 
ministration of justice. Fourth, it pro- 
vides that the courts of appeals may re- 
view the grant or denial of interlocutory 
injunctions—a very important remedy 
for both sides in merger cases. Finally, 
it eliminates the almost never used provi- 
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sions for direct review of certain en- 
forcement proceedings under the Inter- 
state Commerce and Federal Communi- 
cations Acts. 

This bill is the distillation of the 
thought of many judges, lawyers and 
scholars. It contains the substance of 
proposals which the section on antitrust 
law of the American Bar Association has 
been discussing in recent years with offi- 
cials of the Department of Justice and 
also reflects the recommendations of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States. 
It is a long needed reform. The Attorney 
General, the Solicitor General, and the 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
the Antitrust Division, like their distin- 
guished predecessors, are convinced that 
this bill will enhance effective antitrust 
enforcement by streamlining its review 
procedures and providing for appellate 
review of interlocutory injunctions. 

Mr. President, an analysis of the en- 
tire problem and of this bill, which will 
correct it, is set forth in the Attorney 
General’s letter requesting that the bill 
be introduced. I ask unanimous consent 
that both the Attorney General’s letter 
and the text of the bill be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2612) to amend the act of 
February 11, 1903, commonly known as 
the Expediting Act, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. DIRKSEN, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, as follows: 

S. 2612 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1 of the Act of February 11, 1903 (32 
Stat. 823, as amended, 15 U.S.C. 28, 49 U.S.C. 
44), commonly known as the Expediting Act, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 1. In any civil action brought in any 
district court of the United States under the 
Act entitled ‘An Act to protect trade and 
commerce against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies,’ approved July 2, 1890, or any 
other Acts having like purpose that have 
been or hereafter may be enacted, wherein 
the United States is plaintiff and equitable 
relief is sought, the Attorney General may 
file with the court, prior to the entry of final 
judgment, a certificate that, in his opinion, 
the case is of general public importance. 
Upon filing of such certificate, it shall be the 
duty of the judge designated to hear and 
determine the case, or the chief Judge of the 
district court if no judge has as yet been 
designated, to assign the case for hearing at 
the earliest practicable date and to cause the 
case to be in every way expedited.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of that Act (15 U.S.C. 29, 
49 U.S.C. 45) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Except as otherwise expressly pro- 
vided by this section, in every civil 
action brought in any district court of the 
United States under the Act entitled ‘An Act 
to protect trade and commerce against un- 
lawful restraints and monopolies,’ ap- 
proved July 2, 1890, or any other Acts havy- 
ing like purpose that have been or here- 
after may be enacted, in which the United 
States is the complainant and equitable re- 
lief is sought, any appeal from a final judg- 
ment entered in any such action shall be 
taken to the court of appeals pursuant to 
sections 1291 and 2107 of title 28 of the 
United States Code. Any appeal from an 
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interlocutory order entered in any such ac- 
tion shall be taken to the court of appeals 
pursuant to sections 1292(a)(1) and 2107 of 
title 28 of the United States Code but not 
otherwise. Any judgment entered by the 
court of appeals in any such action shail be 
subject to review by the Supreme Court upon 
a writ of certiorari as provided in section 
1254(1) of title 28 of the United States Code. 

“(b) An appeal from a final judgment pur- 
suant to subsection (a) shall lie directly to 
the Supreme Court if: 

(1) upon application of a party filed with- 
in five days of the filing ot a notice of ap- 
peal, the district judge who adjudicated the 
case enters an order stating that immediate 
consideration of the appeal by the Supreme 
Court is of general public importance in the 
administration of justice; or 

(2) the Attorney General files in the Dis- 
trict Court a certificate stating that imme- 
diate consideration of the appeal by the 
Supreme Court is of general public impor- 
tance in the administration of justice. 


A court order pursuant to (1) or a certificate 
pursuant to (2) must be filed within fifteen 
days after the filing of a notice of appeal. 
When such an order or certificate is filed, 
the appeal and any cross-appeal shall be 
docketed in the time and manner prescribed 
by the rules of the Supreme Court. That 
Court shall thereupon either (1) dispose of 
the appeal and any cross-appeal in the same 
manner as any other direct appeal authorized 
by law, or (2) in its discretion, deny the 
direct appeal and remand the case to the 
court of appeals, which shall then have juris- 
diction to hear and determine the same as 
if the appeal and any cross-appeal therein 
had been docketed in the court of appeals 
in the first instance pursuant to subsection 
(a).” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 401(d) of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. § 401(d)) 
is repealed. 

(b) The proviso in section 3 of the Act of 
February 9, 1903, as amended (32 Stat. 848, 
849; 49 U.S.C. 43), is repealed and the colon 
preceding it is changed to a period. 

Sec. 4. The amendment made by section 2 
shall not apply to an action in which a no- 
tice of appeal to the Supreme Court has been 
filed on or before the fifteenth day following 
the date of enactment of this Act. Appeal in 
any such action shall be taken pursuant to 
the provisions of section 2 of the Act of 
February 11, 1903 (32 Stat, 823, as amended, 
15 U.S.C. 29, 49 U.S.C. 45) which were in 
effect on the day preceding the date of 
enactment of this Act. 


The letter presented by Mr. DIRKSEN 
is as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 

Washington, D.C. 
The Vice PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. VICE PRESIDENT: There is enclosed 
a proposed bill to amend the Expediting Act, 
32 Stat. 823, as amended, 15 U.S.C. 28 and 29, 
49 U.S.C, 44 and 45. 

The bill would streamline judicial pro- 
cedure in antitrust litigation and institute 
procedure for appellate review of interlocu- 
tory orders on injunctions. 

The bill would amend Section 1 of the Ex- 
pediting Act (15 U.S.C. 28, 49 U.S.C. 44) 
which provides for a three-judge district 
court in civil actions where the United States 
is a plaintiff under the Sherman or Clayton 
Antitrust Acts or certain sections of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, when the Attorney 
General files with the district court a certifi- 
cate that the case is of general public im- 
portance. The section also provides that the 
hearing and determination of such cases 
shall be expedited. The amendment would 
eliminate the provision that a three-judge 
court be impaneled when the Attorney Gen- 
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eral files his expediting certificate, but would 
retain the expediting procedure in single 
judge district courts. 

The bill would amend Section 2 of the 
Act (15 U.S.C, 29, 49 U.S.C. 45), which pro- 
vides that appeal from a final judgment of 
a district court In any civil action brought 
by the United States under any of the acts 
covered by Section 1 of the Expediting Act 
will He only in the Supreme Court. The 
amendment would eliminate direct appeal 
to the Supreme Court in such actions for 
all but cases of general public importance, 
substituting normal appellate review through 
the courts of appeals with discretionary re- 
view by the Supreme Court. The amendment 
provides that any appeal from a final judg- 
ment in a Government civil case under the 
antitrust laws, or other statutes of like pur- 
pose, and not certificated by the Attorney 
General or the district court as requiring im- 
mediate Supreme Court review, will be taken 
to the court of appeals pursuant to Sections 
1291 and 2107 of title 28 of the United States 
Code. Any appeal from an interlocutory order 
entered in any such action shall be taken 
to the court of appeals pursuant to Section 
1292(a)(1) and 2107 of title 28 of the United 
States Code, but not otherwise. Any judg- 
ments entered by the courts of appeals in 
such actions shall be subject to review by 
the Supreme Court upon a writ of certiorari. 

The amendment also provides that an ap- 
peal and any cross-appeal from a final judg- 
ment in such proceedings will lie directly in 
the Supreme Court if, not later than fifteen 
days after the filing of a notice of appeal, 
(1) upon application of a party, the district 
judge who decided the case enters an order 
stating that immediate consideration of the 
appeal by the Supreme Court is of general 
public importance in the administration of 
justice, or (2) the Attorney General files in 
the district court a certificate containing the 
same statement. Upon filing of such an order 
or certificate, the Supreme Court shall either 
dispose of the appeal and any cross-appeal in 
the same manner as any other direct appeal 
authorized by law or deny the direct appeal 
and remand the case to the court of appeals. 
Review in that court could then go forward 
without further delay. This is similar to the 
procedure of the Criminal Appeals Act (18 
U.S.C. 3731). 

The bill would also narrow the scope of 
the Expediting Act by eliminating the refer- 
ence in existing law to civil cases brought 
by the United States under the original In- 
terstate Commerce Act and subsequent stat- 
utes of like purpose. This change, however, 
would not alter the breadth of the Expedit- 
ing Act insofar as the Government's injunc- 
tive antitrust cases are concerned. 

In the early days of the Sherman Act it 
was desirable that, when the Attorney Gen- 
eral believed an antitrust case brought by 
the Government would be of general public 
importance, he could have the case heard on 
an expedited basis by a specially designated 
court providing the advantage, in a relatively 
new area of law, of the wisdom and ex- 
perience of three judges. Accordingly, the 
three-judge court provision in the Expedit- 
ing Act was adopted in 1903, when trial 
judges and practitioners were encountering 
emerging legal and economic issues of novel 
complexity. However, the bench and bar's 
familiarity today with the antitrust laws ob- 
viates the need for three-judge courts. In 
nearly 30 years now the Department has re- 
sorted to the three-judge court procedure in 
antitrust cases but seven times, and only 
once during the last decade. Three-judge 
courts represent a substantial burden on our 
judicial resources and we see no adequate 
justification for continuation of the three- 
judge court provision in the law. 

We believe that it is desirable to eliminate 
direct appeal to the Supreme Court for all 
but cases of general public importance and 
to substitute normal appellate review 
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through the courts of appeals, with discre- 
tionary review by the Supreme Court. How- 
ever, we also believe that upon the Attorney 
General’s certification that an antitrust case, 
prior to final judgment, is of general public 
importance, the district court should ex- 
pedite it, and if so certificated by the trial 
judge or the Attorney General within 15 days 
after any party has noted an appeal, the case 
should be routed directly to the Supreme 
Court. 

On several recent occasions the Supreme 
Court has called attention to the unsatis- 
factory nature of the present procedure. See, 
e.g., United States v. Singer Mfg. Co., 374 US. 
174, 175, n. 1; Brown Shoe Co, v. United 
States, 370 U.S. 294, 355, 363-364 (Opinions of 
Clark and Harlan, JJ.); United States v. du- 
Pont & Co., 366 U.S. 316, 324; cf. Kennecott 
Copper Co. v, United States, 381 U.S. 414 
(Harlan and Goldberg, JJ., dissenting); but 
see United States v. Singer Mfg. Co., supra, at 
197 (Opinion of White, J.). Under present law 
the Supreme Court is called upon to review 
district court decisions in all Government 
antitrust cases in which an appeal is taken, 
without regard to the general significance of 
the issues raised by the appeal. The Govern- 
ment can sometimes ameliorate this situa- 
tion without undue sacrifice of enforcement 
aims by not appealing cases which it would 
be willing to carry to a court of appeals; but 
a defendant, of course, has a private interest 
which can be asserted only in the particular 
case and hence only by an appeal to the Su- 
preme Court in the event that the district 
court rules against him. In most instances 
appeals by both defendants and the Govern- 
ment can initially be considered more effec- 
tively by the courts of appeals. Indeed, the 
availability of review by the courts of appeals 
would greatly ease the burden on the Su- 
preme Court, which at present must often 
examine immense evidentiary records, The 
courts, defendants and the Government, 
therefore, will be better served by making re- 
view in the courts of appeals the normal rule. 

It is desirable, however, that the possibil- 
ity of immediate review by the Supreme 
Court be preserved for cases of general pub- 
lic importance in the administration of jus- 
tice. Such cases will usually involve novel 
legal questions pertaining to the interpreta- 
tion or enforcement of the antitrust laws or 
may have serious legal or economic conse- 
quences going beyond the mere private in- 
terests of the individual litigants. 

The determination of whether a case 
should be certified directly to the Supreme 
Court can best be made by the Attorney 
General or the trial Judge who decided the 
case. It is the public interest in effective 
antitrust enforcement which primarily dic- 
tates the need for any direct appeals, and it 
is the Attorney General—the chief law of- 
ficer of the United States—who is in the best 
position to determine what the total enforce- 
ment picture is with respect to a particular 
case. Though defendants’ private interests, 
which may be of substantial private impor- 
tance, would not afford a basis for direct 
appeal to the Supreme Court, the trial judge 
who heard and decided the case can best 
evaluate a defendant's claim that immediate 
Supreme Court review is of general public 
importance in the administration of justice. 

The bill’s provision requiring the Attorney 
General or the district judge to file the cer- 
tificate within 15 days after either party 
has filed its notice of appeal will assure 
that the opposing party is promptly notified 
that a direct appeal is involved. And the 
routing of both appeals and cross-appeals to 
the Supreme Court by the filing of the cer- 
tificate will eliminate the delay and confu- 
sion of piecemeal appeals. 

There is presently considerable uncertainty 
as to whether the interlocutory appeal stat- 
ute, 28 U.S.C. 1292(a), is available in cases 
falling within the Expediting Act. The cir- 
cuits of the courts of appeals are split on 
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this question (compare United States v. In- 
gersoll Rand, 320 F. 2d 509 (3d Cir. 1963), 
with United States v. F.M.C. Corp., 321 F., 2d, 
534 (9th Cir.), application for temporary in- 
junction denied, 84 S. Ct. 4 (1963) (Goldberg, 
J., in chambers), and Uniied States v. Cities 
Service Co., No. 7216 (1st Cir., May 8, 1969)), 
and we think it appropriate to resolve this 
question with clarifying legislation. 

We strongly believe in the desirability of 
appellate review of district court orders 
granting, modifying, or denying preliminary 
injunctions. Such review is generally lim- 
ited to the outset of a case and would not 
cause undue delay or disruption. The dis- 
trict court’s discretion on injunctions can 
be reviewed, in substantial part, separately 
from a determination of the ultimate merits 
of the case and court of appeals review is 
not, therefore, inconsistent with subsequent 
direct Supreme Court review of the final 
judgment in the event of certification. More- 
over, the immediate impact of injunctive 
orders, whether the injunction is granted or 
denied, calls for appellate review as a mat- 
ter of fairness. The public interest that pos- 
sibly unlawful mergers not be consummated 
until their validity is adjudicated, in addi- 
tion to the obvious desire of private business 
to avoid a costly and complicated unscram- 
bling, would, in our view, benefit from mak- 
ing the provisions of 28 U.S.C. 1292(a) (1) 
available in Expediting Act cases. 

These considerations do not apply to ap- 
peals of interlocutory orders not relating to 
injunctions pursuant to 28 U.S.C. 1292(b). 
That section permits interlocutory appeal of 
any order made at any time during the dis- 
trict court proceedings, to which that court 
appends the statutory findings (although the 
court of appeals may, in its discretion, de- 
cline to allow the appeal). One reason against 
applicability of Section 1292(b) is the desire 
to avoid undue delay and disruption. Anti- 
trust cases are often lengthy and complex, 
containing sufficient obstacles to expeditious 
conclusion without increasing the possibili- 
ties of interruption for interlocutory appeals. 
A second reason is the inappropriateness of 
review of controlling questions of law by a 
court which later may never get review of the 
final judgment. The theory of 1292(b) is that 
the appellate court should have an opportu- 
nity to rule early, before getting the final 
judgment, on questions that may be decisive. 
It would be anomalous for the courts of ap- 
peals to undertake interlocutory resolution 
of such issues when, at the end of trial, ifa 
certificate is filed, the final judgment would 
go directly to the Supreme Court. 

Finally, we think no useful purpose is 
served by retaining enforcement proceedings 
under the Interstate Commerce Act or the 
Communications Act within the scope of the 
Expediting Act. The Interstate Commerce 
Act is expressly included in Section 1 of the 
Expediting Act, while Section 401(d) of the 
Communications Act (47 U.S.C. 401(d)) 
makes the Expediting Act applicable to cases 
brought by the United States under Sec- 
tions 201-222 of the Communications Act. 
We see no need for direct appeal in such 
cases—indeed, these provisions have rarely 
been invoked. Therefore we propose that ref- 
erences to the Interstate Commerce Act be 
stricken from the Expediting Act and that 
Section 401(d) of Title 27 be repealed. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this proposed bill from the standpoint of 
the Administration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


S. 2619—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AMEND SECTION 5723(b) OF 
TITLE 5, UNITED STATES CODE 


Mr. JACKSON, Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
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amend section 5723(b) of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to length of sery- 
ice required by teachers in Bureau of 
Indian Affairs schools when travel and 
transportation expenses are paid to first 
post of duty. 

This proposed legislation was sub- 
mitted by Executive communication, 
dated July 2, 1969, from the Department 
of the Interior. I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter from Acting Secretary 
Russell E. Train explaining the back- 
ground and purpose of the bill be in- 
serted in the Recorp following my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2619) to amend Section 
5723(b) of Title 5, United States Code, 
relating to length of service required by 
teachers in Bureau of Indian Affairs 
schools when travel and transportation 
expenses are paid to first post of duty, 
introduced by Mr. Jackson, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

The letter, presented by Mr. Jackson, 
is as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., July 2, 1969. 
Hon, Sprro T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft of 
a proposed bill “To amend Section 5723(b) 
of Title 5, United States Code, relating to 
length of service required by teachers in 
Bureau of Indian Affairs schools when travel 
and transportation expenses are paid to first 
post of duty.” 

We recommend that the proposed bill be 
referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration and that it be enacted. 

The proposed bill would amend subsection 
5723(b) of Title 5, United States Code to 
prescribe a minimum period of one school 
year, rather than 12 months, which a teacher 
in Bureau of Indian Affairs schools, must 
agree to serve in order to have travel and 
transportation expenses paid to first post of 
duty as a shortage category type position. 
The services of the majority of such teach- 
ers are required only for the duration of the 
school year which approximates that of the 
public schools, 1.e., from late August or early 
September through May or the first part of 
June. A large number of new teachers (be- 
tween 400 and 500) are hired for the start 
of each school year. Many of these, for one 
reason or another, leave Bureau service at 
the end of one school year of service. How- 
ever, because of the present requirement to 
remain in Government service for a mini- 
mum period of 12 months from date of ap- 
pointment, in order not to be Mable for re- 
payment of moneys spent by the Bureau for 
their travel and transportation expenses at 
time of appointment, most will delay sub- 
mitting their resignations until the end of 
this 12-month period. 

This creates many problems. If a teacher 
is not going to continue his employment for 
another school year, it is to the Govern- 
ment’s interest and advantage to know this 
by the end of the school year in order to 
assure that a replacement is recruited and 
on duty by the start of the next school year. 
Severe administrative problems occur when 
an employee resigns after the beginning of 
the school year, the severity being further 
compounded when an employee waits until 
the completion of his 12 months of service 
to submit his resignation. Enactment of the 
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proposed bill would alleviate this situation 
by relieving teachers who complete a school 
year of service of any obligation to repay 
travel expenses to the Government, regard- 
less of the reason for their resignation. 
Some slight savings in salary costs would 
also accrue to the Government as many of 
these teachers are now kept in a pay status 
through the summer months in order to 
attend workshops, work on curriculum de- 
velopment, or take educational and annual 
leave. Resignation of teachers at the close 
of the school year would also be advan- 
tageous to the Bureau in that summertime 
efforts to improve the quality of teaching 
could be directed only at those remaining for 
another school year. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this proposed legislation from the stand- 
point of the Administration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUSSELL E. TRAIN, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


S. 2620—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AMEND AND EXTEND LAWS 
RELATING TO HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, the 
administration’s housing bill for 1969, 
entitled “The Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Amendments for 1969.” Co- 
sponsors of the bill are the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), ranking mi- 
nority member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, and the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower), ranking mi- 
nority member of the Subcommittee on 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
and the section-by-section analysis of 
the bill be printed in full in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and section-by-section analysis will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2620) to amend and ex- 
tend laws relating to housing and urban 
development, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Sparkman (for himself, 
Mr. BENNETT, and Mr. Tower), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2620 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Housing and Urban 
Development Amendments of 1969”. 

TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE NATIONAL 

Hovsinc Acr 

EXTENSION OF FHA INSURANCE AUPHORITIES 

Sec. 101. (a) Section 2(a) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking “1969” 
in the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1971”. 

(b) Section 217 of such Act is amended 
by— 

7a) striking “or title X” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “title X or title XI”; and 

(2) striking “1969” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1971”. 

(c) Section 221(f) of such Act is amended 
by striking “1969” in the fifth sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof “1971”. 

(d) Section 809(f) of such Act is amended 
by striking “1969” in the second sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1971”. 

(e) Section 810(k) of such Act is amended 
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by striking “1969” in the second sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1971”. 

(f) Section 1002(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking “1969” in the second sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘1971’. 

(g) Section 1101(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking “1969" in the second sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1971”. 

(h) Section 401(b) of the Demonstration 
Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 
1966 is hereby repealed. 


EXPIRATION OF FHA RENTAL HOUSING 
PROGRAM FOR THE ELDERLY 


Sec. 102. Section 231 of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(g) No mortgage shall be insured under 
this section after December 31, 1969, except 
pursuant to a commitment to insure issued 
on or before that date.” 


MORTGAGE LIMITS FOR MOBILE 
HOME COURTS 


Sec. 103. Section 207 of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by— 

(1) striking “trailer coach mobile dwell- 
ings” in paragraph numbered (1) of subsec- 
tion 207(a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“mobile homes”; 

(2) striking “trailer court or park” in par- 
agraph numbered (6) of subsection 207(a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “mobile home 
court or park”; 

(8) striking “trailer coach mobile dwell- 
ings” in paragraph numbered (6) of sub- 
section 207(a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“mobile homes’’; and 

(4) striking “$1,800 per space or $500,000 
per mortgage for trailer courts or parks” in 
the first sentence of subsection 207(c) (3) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$2,500 per 
space or $1,000,000 per mortgage for mobile 
home courts or parks”, 


MORTGAGE INSURANCE ON CONDOMINIUM 
UNITS FOR SERVICEMEN 


Sec. 104. Section 222(b)(1) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by inserting 
“or 234(c),” immediately before the word 
“except”. 


HOMEOWNERSHIP FOR LOWER INCOME 
FAMILIES 


Sec. 105. The second sentence of section 
235(h)(1) of the National Housing Act is 
amended—- 

(1) by striking “and” the second time it 
appears; and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof ‘“, and by such sums as may be 
necessary thereafter”. 


RENTAL AND COOPERATIVE HOUSING FOR 


LOWER INCOME FAMILIES 


Sec. 106. The second sentence of section 
236(1)(1) of the National Housing Act is 
amended—- 

(1) by striking “and” the second time it 
appears; and 

(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof “, and by such sums as may be 
necessary thereafter”. 


INCREASE IN GNMA PURCHASE AUTHORITY 


Sec. 107. Section 302(b) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by— 

(1) striking “exceeds or exceeded $17,500" 
in clause (3) of the proviso to the first sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof “exceeds 
or exceeded $20,000”; 

(2) striking “that exceeds $17,500” in the 
second sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“that exceeds the otherwise applicable maxi- 
mum amount”; and 

(3) striking “did not exceed $17,500" in 
the second sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof “did not exceed the otherwise ap- 
plicable maximum amount”. 


RECISSION OF SPECIAL ASSISTANCE 
AUTHORIZATION 
Sec. 108. Section 305(c) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking “, and 
by $500,000,000 on July 1, 1969”. 
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TITLE II—RENEWAL AND HOUSING ASSISTANCE 
INCREASED AUTHORIZATION FOR URBAN RENEWAL 


Sec. 201. The first sentence of section 
103(b) of the Housing Act of 1949 is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof ", and by such sums as may be nec- 
essary thereafter; Provided, That, the Secre- 
tary shall not in any year contract to make 
grants in an aggregate amount greater than 
is authorized in appropriation acts”. 


EXTENSION OF URBAN RENEWAL ASSISTANCE TO 
INDIAN TRIBES 


Sec. 202, (a) Section 110(h) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 is amended by striking the 
second sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
a new sentence as follows: “The term ‘State’ 
includes the several States, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, the territories, possessions, and Indian 
tribes, bands, groups, and nations, including 
Alaska Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos, of the 
United States”. 

(b) The first sentence of section 116 of 
such Act is amended by striking “and coun- 
ties" and inserting in lieu thereof ‘counties, 
and Indian tribes, bands, groups, and na- 
tions, including Alaska Indians, Aleuts, and 
Eskimos, of the United States”. 

(c) The first sentence of section 117 of 
such Act is amended by striking “and coun- 
ties” and inserting in lieu thereof “counties, 
and Indian tribes, bands, groups, and na- 
tions, including Alaska Indians, Aleuts, and 
Eskimos, of the United States". 

(d) The first sentence of section 118 of 
such Act is amended by striking “and coun- 
ties” and inserting in lieu thereof “counties, 
and Indian tribes, bands, groups, and na- 
tions, including Alaska Indians, Aleuts, and 
Eskimos, of the United States”. 


LOANS FOR PUBLIC HOUSING PROJECTS 


Sec. 203. Section 9 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 is amended by striking 
the third sentence. 


PUBLIC HOUSING ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Sec. 204. The proviso to section 10(b) of 
the United States Housing Act of 1937 is 
amended by inserting immediately after “any 
contract” the following: “, although not 
limited to debt service requirements,”. 


ROOM COSTS IN HIGH-COST AREA 


Sec. 205. The proviso to the first sentence 
of section 15(5) of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 is amended by striking “$750 
per room” and inserting “45 per centum” in 
lieu thereof. 


MANAGEMENT AND SERVICES IN PUBLIC 
HOUSING PROJECTS 


Sec. 206. The last sentence of section 15(10) 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937 
is amended by striking “July 1, 1970” and 
inserting “July 1, 1971” in lieu thereof. 


ADDITIONAL AUTHORIZATION FOR COLLEGE 
HOUSING DEBT SERVICE GRANTS 


Sec. 207. Section 401(f) (2) of the Housing 
Act of 1950 is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof “, and by such 
sums as may be necessary thereafter”. 


TITLE ITI—METROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT 
COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 301. (a) Section 701(a) of the Housing 
Act of 1954 is amended by— 

(1) striking “and” at the end of paragraph 
numbered (10); 

(2) striking the period at the end of para- 
graph numbered (11) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and”; and 

(3) adding a new paragraph after para- 
graph numbered (11) as follows: 

“(12) States, including statewide agencies 
or instrumentalities of a State or its political 
subdivisions which are designated by the 
Governor of the State and acceptable to 
the Secretary, for programs focused upon the 
needs of communities having populations 
less than one hundred thousand which pro- 
vide information and data on urban needs 
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and urban assistance programs and activities 
and technical assistance to such communi- 
ties with respect to the solution of local 
problems.” 

(b) Title IX of the Demonstration Cities 
and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966 is 
hereby repealed. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR COMPREHENSIVE 
PLANNING 

Sec. 302. The fifth sentence of section 
701(b) of the Housing Act of 1954 is amended 
by striking “and” and inserting before the 
period at the end thereof “, and such sums as 
may be necessary thereafter”. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR NEW COMMUNITY 
ASSISTANCE GRANTS 

Sec. 303. Section 412(d) of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1968 is amended 
by striking “July 1, 1970” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “July 1, 1971”. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR OPEN SPACE LAND 
PROGRAMS 

Sec. 304. The first sentence of section 
702(b) of the Housing Act of 1961 is amended 
by striking “and” and inserting before the 
period at the end thereof”, and by such sums 
as may be necessary thereafter”. 
AUTHORIZATION FOR WATER AND SEWER FACILI- 

TIES, NEIGHBORHOOD FACILITIES, AND ADVANCE 

ACQUISITION OF LAND PROGRAMS 

Sec. 305. Section 708(b) of the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1965 is 
amended by striking “July 1, 1970” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘‘July 1, 1971”. 

TRAINING AND FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMS 


Sec. 306. Title VIII of the Housing Act of 
1964 is amended to read as follows: 


“TITLE VITI—TRAINING AND FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAMS 


“FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


“Sec. 801. (a) The Congress finds that the 
rapid expansion of the Nation's urban areas 


and urban population has caused severe 
problems in urban and suburban develop- 
ment and created a national need to (1) 
provide special training in skills needed for 
economic and efficient community develop- 
ment and (2) support research in new or 
improved methods of dealing with com- 
munity development problems. 

“(b) It is the purpose of this title to 
provide fellowships for the graduate train- 
ing of professional city planning and urban 
and housing technicians and specialists and 
to assist and encourage the States, in co- 
operation with public or private universities 
and colleges and urban centers, and with 
business firms and associates, labor unions, 
and other interested associations and or- 
ganizations to (1) organize, initiate, develop, 
and expand programs which will provide 
special training in skills needed for economic 
and efficient community development to 
those technical, professional, and other per- 
sons with the capacity to master and employ 
such skills, who are, or are training to be, 
employed by a governmental or public body 
which has responsibility for community 
development, or by a private nonprofit or- 
ganization which is conducting or has re- 
sponsibility for housing and community 
development programs; and (2) support 
State and local research that is needed in 
connection with housing programs and 
needs, public improvement programing, code 
problems, efficient land use, urban transpor- 
tation, and similar community development 
problems. 


“FELLOWSHIPS FOR CITY PLANNING AND URBAN 
STUDIES 

“Sec. 802. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to provide fellowships for the graduate train- 
ing of professional city planning and urban 
and housing technicians and specialists as 
herein provided. Persons shall be selected for 
such fellowships solely on the basis of ability 
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and upon the recommendation of the Urban 
Studies Fellowship Advisory Board estab- 
lished pursuant to subsection (b). Fellow- 
ships shall be solely for training in public 
and private nonprofit institutions of higher 
education having programs of graduate study 
in the field of city planning or in related 
fields (including architecture, civil engineer- 
ing, economics, municipal finance, public 
administration, and sociology), which pro- 
grams are oriented to training for careers 
in city and regional planning, housing, urban 
renewal, and community development. 

“(b) There is hereby established the Urban 
Studies Fellowship Advisory Board (herein- 
after referred to as the “Board”), which 
shall consist of nine members to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development as follows: Three from 
public institutions of higher learning, and 
three from private nonprofit institutions of 
higher education, who are the heads of de- 
partments which provide academic courses 
appropriately related to the field referred to 
in subsection (a), and three from national 
organizations which are directly concerned 
with problems relating to urban, regional 
and community development. The Board 
shall meet upon request of the Secretary and 
shall make recommendations to him with 
respect to persons to be selected for fellow- 
ships under this section. Members of the 
Board shall be entitled to receive transporta- 
tion expenses and a per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence as authorized for members of ad- 
visory committees created pursuant to sec- 
tion 601 of the Housing Act of 1949. 


“MATCHING GRANTS TO STATES 


“Sec. 803. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
this title and in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by him, the Secretary may make 
matching grants to States to assist in— 

“(1) organizing, initiating, developing, or 
expanding programs to provide special train- 
ing in skills needed for economic and effi- 
cient community development to those tech- 
nical, professional, and other persons with 
the capacity to master and employ such 
skills who are, or are training to be, em- 
ployed by a governmental or public body 
which has responsibilities for community 
development, or by a private nonprofit or- 
ganization which is conducting or has re- 
sponsibility for housing and community de- 
velopment programs; and 

“(2) supporting State and local research 
that is needed in connection with housing 
programs and needs, public improvement 
programing, code problems, efficient land 
use, urban transportation, and similar com- 
munity development problems, and collect- 
ing, collating and publishing statistics and 
information relating to such research. 

“(b) No grants may be made to a State 
under this section unless the Secretary has 
approved a plan for the State which— 

“(1) sets forth the proposed use of the 
funds and the objectives to be accomplished; 

“(2) explains the method by which the 
required amounts from non-Federal sources 
will be obtained; 

“(3) provides such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be reasonably 
necessary to assure proper disbursement of, 
and accounting for, Federal funds paid to the 
State under this section, 

“(4) designates an officer or agency of the 
State government who has responsibility 
and authority for the administration of a 
statewide research and training program as 
the officer or agency with responsibility and 
authority for the execution of the State’s 
program under this section; and 

“(5) provides that such officer or agency 
will make such reports to the Secretary, in 
such form, and containing such information, 
as may be reasonably necessary to enable the 
Secretary to perform his duties under this 
section. 

“(c) No grant may be made under this 
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section for any use unless an amount at least 
equal to such grant is made available from 
non-Federal sources for the same purpose 
and for concurrent use. 


“STATE LIMIT 


“Sec, 804. Not more than 10 per centum 
of the total amount appropriated for the 
purposes of this title may be used for mak- 
ing grants to any one State. 


“TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, STUDIES, AND PUBLI- 
CATION OF INFORMATION 


“Sec. 805. In order to carry out the purpose 
of this title, the Secretary is authorized to 
provide technical assistance to State and 
local governmental or public bodies and to 
undertake such studies and publish and dis- 
tribute such information, either directly or 
by contract, as he shall determine to be de- 
sirable. Nothing contained in this title shall 
limit any authority of the Secretary under 
any other provision of law. 


“APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 806, There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the purpose of making grants 
and providing fellowships under this title, 
without fiscal year limitation, not to exceed 
$30,000,000. Any amounts appropriated under 
this section shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 

“MISCELLANEOUS 


“Sec. 807. (a) As used in this title the 
term ‘State’ means any State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, and the Virgin Islands; and the term 
‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary for ad- 
ministrative and other expenses in carrying 
out this title.” 


TITLE IV—MISscELLANEOUS 
INCREASED AUTHORIZATION FOR MODEL CITIES 
Sec. 401. (a) Section 111(b) of the Dem- 
onstration Cities and Metropolitan Develop- 
ment Act of 1966 is amended— 
(1) by striking “and” the third time it ap- 
pears; and 
(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof “, and by such sums as may be 
necessary thereafter”. 
(b) Section 111(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking everything after “available” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “until expended.”. 


FLEXIBLE INTEREST RATE AUTHORITY 


Sec. 402. Section 3(a) of the Act entitled 
“An Act to amend chapter 37 of title 38 of 
the United States Code with respect to the 
veteran’s home loan program, to amend the 
National Housing Act with respect to in- 
terest rates on insured mortgages, and for 
other purposes”, approved May 7, 1968, is 
amended by striking “, until October 1, 1969,", 
and inserting in lieu thereof “, until October 
Ts LOTI; 

ANNUAL HOUSING REPORT 

Sec. 403. Section 1603 of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1968 is amended 
by striking “January” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “February”. 

URBAN PROPERTY PROTECTION AND REINSUR- 
ANCE—ENTRY INTO REINSURANCE CONTRACTS 

Sec. 404, Section 1222(d) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking all that 
follows “thereafter” the first time that word 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof a 
period. 


URBAN PROPERTY PROTECTION AND REINSUR- 
ANCE—STATE SHARE OF REINSURED LOSSES 
Sec. 405. Section 1223(a) of the National 

Housing Act is amended by amending para- 

graph numbered (1) to read as follows: 
“(1) in any State which has not, after the 

close of the second full session of 
the appropriate State legislative body fol- 
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lowing the date of the enactment of this 
title, adopted appropriate legislation, retro- 
active to the date of the enactment of this 
title, under which the State, its political 
subdivisions, or a governmental corporation 
or fund established pursuant to State law, 
will reimburse the Secretary for any rein- 
sured losses in that State in any reinsurance 
contract year, in an amount up to 5 per 
centum of the aggregate property insurance 
premiums earned in that State during the 
calendar year immediately preceding the end 
of the reinsurance contract year on those 
lines of insurance reinsured by the Secre- 
tary in that State during the contract year, 
to the extent that reinsured losses paid by 
the Secretary for such year exceed the total 
of (A) reinsurance premiums earned in that 
State during that reinsurance contract year 
plus (B) the excess of (i) the total pre- 
miums earned by the Secretary for reinsur- 
ance in that State during a preceding period 
measured from the end of the most recent 
reinsurance contract year with respect to 
which the Secretary was reimbursed for 
losses under this title over (ii) any amounts 
paid by the Secretary for reinsured losses 
that were incurred during such period;” 


STUDY OF REINSURANCE AND OTHER PROGRAMS 


Sec. 406. Section 1235(b) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking “one 
year following the date of the enactment 
of this title’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“June 30, 1970". 


NATIONAL FLOOD INSURANCE PROGRAM—ADOP- 
TION OF LOCAL FLOOD CONTROL MEASURES 


Sec. 407. (a) Paragraph numbered (2) of 
section 1305(c) of the Nationa] Flood Insur- 
ance Act of 1968 is amended by striking 
“June 30, 1970, permanent” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “December 31, 1971, adequate”. 

(b) Section 1315 of such Act is amended 

_— 

(1) striking “June 30, 1970" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “December 31, 1971”; and 

(2) striking “permanent” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “adequate”. 

(c) Section 1361(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking “permanent” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “adequate”. 


The analysis, presented by Mr. SPARK- 
MAN is as follows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY OF HOUSING 
AND URBAN DEVELOPMENTS OF 1969 
TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE NATIONAL 
HOUSING ACT 


Sec. 101. Extension of FHA insurance 
authorities 


This section would extend, until Octo- 
ber 1, 1971, the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion's authority under the National Housing 
Act to insure housing and other types of 
mortgage loans and to insure Title I prop- 
erty improvement loans. Without this ex- 
tension the FHA’s basic insuring authorities 
will (with minor exceptions) expire on Oc- 
tober 1 of this year. 

Subsection (a) extends the authority of 
FHA to insure property improvement loans 
under its Title I program. Subsection (b) 
extends authority to insure housing loans 
and mortgages under all FHA programs ex- 
cept those with independent termination 
dates. Subsection (c) extends the section 
221 program of mortgage insurance for 
housing for low and moderate income fam- 
ilies and subsections (d) and (e) extends the 
authority to insure mortgages under the 
section 809 and 810 programs providing hous- 
ing for the military, NASA and the AEC. 
Subsections (f) and (g) extend the pr 
of mortgage insurance for land development 
and for group medical facilities. Subsection 
(h) revokes FHA’s special authority to in- 
sure mortgages for new communities under 
the Title X program until October 1, 1972. As 
in other FHA programs, such authority 
yon be provided only through October 1, 
1971. 
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Sec. 102. Expiration of FHA Section 231 
rental housing program for the elderly 


This section would amend section 231 of 
the National Housing Act so as to provide 
that no mortgage shall be insured covering 
a Housing for the Elderly Project under that 
section except pursuant to a commitment to 
insure issued on or before December 31, 
1969. 


Sec. 103. Increase in mortgage limits for 
mobile home courts or parks 


This section would increase the maximum 
amount of a mortgage which may be insured 
per space in a mobile home court from $1,800 
to $2,500 and increase the maximum mort- 
gage amount per mobile home court project 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000. The section 
would also amend section 207 of the National 
Housing Act to redesignate, for greater ac- 
curacy, the mortgage insurance program for 
“trailer courts or parks” as a program for 
“mobile home courts or parks.” This change 
in nomenclature would not have a sub- 
stantive effect on the program. 


Sec. 104. Mortgage insurance on condominum 
units for servicemen 


This section would amend section 222 of 
the National Housing Act to permit the 
initial insurance under that section of mort- 
gages covering a one family unit in a con- 
dominium. Under existing provisions service- 
men who purchase condominium units can 
obtain the benefits of section 222—payment 
of mortgage insurance on their behalf by the 
Secretary of Defense or Secretary of Trans- 
portation—only when they assume an exist- 
ing FHA insured mortgage covering the unit. 
Section 301 of the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1968 authorized the trans- 
fer of such assumed mortgages to section 
222 but failed to also authorize the initial 
insurance under section 222 of mortgages 
covering condominium units. 


Sec. 105. Homeownership for low-income 
families 


This section would amend section 235 of 
the National Housing Act to increase the 
aggregate amount of contracts, which may 
be entered into after July 1, 1970, to make 
periodic assistance payments on behalf of 
eligible homeowners and cooperative mem- 
bers, by such sums as may be necessary. 


Sec. 106. Rental and cooperative housing for 
lower-income families 

This section would amend section 236 of 
the National Housing Act to increase the 
aggregate amount of contracts, which may 
be entered into after July 1, 1970, to make 
periodic interest reduction payments on be- 
half of the owner of a rental housing project 
designed for occupancy by lower income 
families, by such sums as may be necessary. 

Sec. 107. Increase in GNMA purchase 

authority 

This section would increase to $20,000 the 
present $17,500 per dwelling unit limitation 
generally applicable to mortgages purchased 
by the Government National Mortgage As- 
sociation under its special assistance func- 
tions. The section would also make clear that 
the $2500 increase in the per unit limitations 
authorized with respect to units having 4 or 
more bedrooms is applicable to 4 bedroom 
units which receive the benefit of tax abate- 
ment. 


Sec. 108. Special assistance authorization 


This section would amend section 305(c) 
of the Federal National Mortgage Association 
Charter Act to rescind the $500 million in 
special assistance authority which would 
otherwise become available on July 1, 1969. 


TITLE II—RENEWAL AND HOUSING ASSISTANCE 
Sec. 201. Increased authorization for urban 
renewal 
This section would amend section 103(b) 
of the Housing Act of 1949 to increase the 
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aggregate amount of capital grants which 
may be made under the urban renewal pro- 
gram after July 1, 1970, by such sums as may 
be necessary. The Secretary could not, how- 
ever, in any year contract to make capital 
grants in an aggregate amount greater than 
authorized in appropriation acts, 


Sec. 202. Extension of urban renewal assist- 
ance to Indian tribes 

This section would amend the relevant sec- 
tions of Ttitle I of the Housing Act of 1949 
to make Indian tribes, bands, groups, and 
nations, including Alaska Indians, Aleuts, 
and Eskimos, of the United States eligible 
for urban renewal loans and grants and for 
the Rehabilitation, Demolition, Code En- 
forcement, and Interim Assistance grants 
authorized by that title. 
Sec. 203. Loans for public housing projects 

This section would amend section 9 of the 
U.S. Housing Act of 1937 to increase from 90 
to 100 percent the maximum amount of Fed- 
eral loans or loan commitments there au- 
thorized for financing the acquisition or de- 
velopment of a low rent housing project with 
respect to which annual contributions are to 
be made. Section 9 is used primarily to en- 
able local housing authorities to obtain 
temporary financing for the acquisition or 
construction of a property by the sale of short 
term notes backed by a Federal loan commit- 
ment. With a loan commitment for 100 per- 
cent of a project’s acquisition or development 
cost a local housing authority would be able 
to schedule the issuance of long term bonds 
for permanent financing when most advan- 
tageous to itself and the Federal Government 
rather than just prior to acquisition or when 
development costs reach the 90 percent level. 
Sec. 204. Public housing annual contribu- 

tions 

This section would amend section 10(b) 
of the U.S. Housing Act of 1937 to clarify 
existing authority to fix the amount of the 
annual contributions to public housing proj- 
ects at an amount in excess of the debt 
service requirements of the project so long 
as the fixed contribution does not exceed the 
maximum annual contribution authorized 
in that section. 

Sec. 205. Room costs in high-cost areas 

This section would amend section 15(5) 
of the U.S. Housing Act of 1937 to permit 
existing statutory room cost limits (which 
presently may be increased by $750 a room 
in high cost areas) to be increased by 45 
per centum of the statutory room cost limits 
in such areas. 
Sec. 206. Management and services in public 

housing projects 

This section would amend section 15(10) 
of the U.S. Housing Act of 1937 to authorize 
appropriations for upgrading management 
and services in public housing projects to 
be made through fiscal year 1971. At present 
such appropriations are authorized to be 
made only through fiscal year 1970. 
Sec. 207. Additional authorization for college 

housing debt service grants 

This section would amend section 401 
(f)(2) of the Housing Act of 1950 to in- 
crease the aggregate amount of contracts, 
which may be entered into after July 1, 
1970, to make annual debt service grants to 
help finance college housing facilities, by 
such sums as may be necessary. 


TITLE ITI—METROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT 

Sec. 301. Comprehensive planning assistance 

This section would amend section 701(a) 
of the Housing Act of 1954 to provide, under 
the authority of that section, those Urban 
Information and Technical Assistance Serv- 
ices now authorized to be provided under 
Title IX of the Demonstration Cities and 
Metropolitan Development Act of 1966. The 
effect of the amendment would be to con- 
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solidate under one statutory authority as- 
sistance provided by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development for State 
technical advisory and information services 
to local communities. 

Title IX of the Demonstration Cities and 
Metropolitan Development Act of 1966 would 
be repealed. 


Sec. 302. Authorization for comprehensive 
planning 


This section would amend section 701(b) 
of the Housing Act of 1954 to increase the 
total amount authorized to be appropriated 
for comprehensive planning assistance after 
July 1, 1970, by such sums as may be neces- 
sary. 


Sec. 303. Authorization for new community 
assistance grants 


This section would amend section 412(d) 
of the Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1968 to authorize appropriations for new 
community assistance grants through fiscal 
year 1971. 


Sec. 304. Authorization for open space land 
programs 

This section would amend section 702 of 
the Housing Act of 1961 to increase the total 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
Open Space, Urban Beautification, and His- 
toric Preservation Programs after July 1, 
1970, by such sums as may be necessary. 


Sec. 305. Authorization for water and sewer 
facilities, neighborhood facilities and ad- 
vance acquisition of land programs 


This section would amend section 708(b) 
of the Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1965 to authorize appropirations for 
grants for basic water and sewer facilities, 
neighborhood facilities, and advance acquisi- 
tion of land through fiscal year 1971. At pres- 
ent appropriations are authorized to be made 
only through fiscal year 1970. 


Sec. 306. Training and fellowship program 


This section would re-write Title VIII of 
the Housing Act of 1964 to consolidate, under 
one authorization, that title’s program of 
Fellowships for City Planning and Urban 
Studies and the Community Development 
Training Program. Specifically, the title 
would: 

(1) Consolidate the title by striking the 
headings which divide it into two separate 


ts; 

(2) Amend section 801(b) by including, as 
& purpose of the title, the provision of “fel- 
lowships for the graduate training of pro- 
fessional city planning and urban and hous- 
ing technicians and specialists”; 

(3) Amend section 810 by striking the first 
sentence (which authorizes appropriations 
for urban fellowships) and substituting a 
general authority for the Secretary to pro- 
vide such fellowships. The section would also 
be renumbered as section 802 and the re- 
maining sections in the title renumbered 
accordingly; 

(4) Amend section 802 (Matching Grants 
to States) by striking subsection (d) which 
authorizes appropriations for Community 
Development Training Programs; 

(5) Add a new section numbered 806 au- 
thorizing appropriations, without fiscal year 
limitation, of up to $30 million for Title 
VIII programs; and 

(6) Amend various sections of the title to 
strike inapplicable references to its several 
“parts” and substitute appropriate references 
to the “title” or to the various “sections” 
thereof. 

Consolidation of the programs contained 
in Title VIII under one authorization would 
be a step toward this Department's general 
objective of simplified grant administration. 
Given the similar purposes of the Commu- 
nity Development Training Program and the 
Program of Fellowships for City Planning 
and Urban Studies (and the fact that the 
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programs should supplement each other) 
there seems little justification for continuing 
to administer and fund them separately. 


TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec. 401. Increased authorization for model 
cities 

This section would amend section 111(b) 
of the Demonstration Cities and Metropoli- 
tan Development Act of 1966 to authorize, 
after June 30, 1970, appropriations for sup- 
plementary grants for the model cities pro- 
gram of such sums as may be necessary. 


Sec. 402. Flexible interest rate authority 


This section would amend section 3(a) of 
the Act of May 7, 1968 (Public Law 90-301) 
to extend for 2 years the authority of the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment to set the maximum interest rates for 
FHA mortgage insurance programs at an 
amount he finds necessary to meet the 
mortgage market. At present this authority 
will expire on October 1, 1969. 

Sec. 403. Annual housing report 

This section would amend section 1603 of 
the Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1968 to extend the date on which the Presi- 
dent shall submit annual reports on National 
Housing Goals to the Congress from January 
15 to February 15. 

Sec. 404. Entry into reinsurance contracts 

This section would amend section 1222(d) 
of the National Housing Act to permit rein- 
surance contracts to be entered into during 
the course of the entire reinsurance contract 
year. At present, only companies which are 
newly authorized to write insurance may en- 
ter into reinsurance contracts after the in- 
surance contract year begins. 


Sec. 405. Urban property protection and rein- 
surance—State share of reinsured losses 
This section would amend section 1223(a) 

(1) of the National Housing Act to extend, to 

the close of the second full regular session of 

the State legislature following August 1, 1968, 

the time within which State legislation pro- 

viding for reimbursement to the Secretary of 

a share of the reinsured property losses he 

has paid must be enacted. Without such 

legislation reinsurance of losses from riots or 
civil disorders will be unavailable for policies 
subsequently written in the State. At present, 

State legislation is required by August 1, 

1969 or, if the State legislature has not met 

in regular session before that date, by close 

of its next regular session. The section would 
also amend relevant provisions in section 

1223(a)(1) to provide for computation of 

the amount of State reimbursement required 

using the “reinsurance contract year” rather 
than the calendar year as a basis, 


Sec. 406. Study of reinsurance and other 
programs 

This section would amend section 1235(b) 
of the National Housing Act to extend, from 
August 1, 1969 to June 30, 1970, the date on 
which the Secretary must report on reinsur- 
ance and other means to help assure the 
availability, in urban areas, of (a) burglary 
and theft insurance, and (b) surety bonds for 
construction contractors. 


Sec. 407. National flood insurance program— 
adoption of local flood control measures 


This section would amend sections 1305(c) 
(2) and 1361(c) of the National Flood Insur- 
ance Act of 1968 to authorize the Secretary 
to make federally assisted flood insurance 
available in areas where the appropriate pub- 
lic body gives satisfactory assurance that by 
December 31, 1971 “adequate” land use and 
control measures will be adopted. Under 
existing provisions the appropriate public 
body must give assurance that “permanent” 
land use and control measures will be adopted 
by June 30, 1970. 
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S. 2622—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
SMALL RECLAMATION PROJECTS 
ACT AMENDMENT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I introduce 
for myself and for Senators BENNETT, 
BIBLE, CHURCH, CRANSTON, JORDAN of 
Idaho, McGovern, and YARBOROUGH, & 
bill to amend the Small Reclamation 
Projects Act of 1956, which authorizes 
loans to construct works for irrigation 
and other purposes. 

My bill deletes from the Small Proj- 
ects Act the requirement that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior review applications 
for loans to determine “whether the pro- 
posed project is primarily for irriga- 
tion.” However, my bill does make clear 
that irrigation must be one of the pur- 
poses of the project. 

This bill is identical to my bill, S. 1609 
of the 90th Congress. The provisions of 
S. 1609 were incorporated into S. 862, 
an administration bill which sought to 
modify the Small Projects Act as re- 
gards legislative oversight. The Senate 
passed S. 862, including the provisions of 
the bill I now introduce. Further, the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs reported the bill favorably 
and received a rule. 

However, the legislative oversight pro- 
visions of S. 862 were then controversial 
in the House; for that and other reasons, 
S. 862 was not brought to the floor there. 

As you know, the Nixon administra- 
tion has now resolved the oversight issue 
by administrative action, and I suggest 
that it is timely for this body to make 
clear its intentions with regard to irri- 
gation as one of the purposes of the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act. 

The present law, in its requirement 
that the Secretary consider “whether a 
project is primarily for irrigation,” has 
been interpreted by Interior to require 
that the irrigation use exceed the sum 
of all other purposes; these other pur- 
poses may include flood control, munici- 
pal, industrial, power, recreational, and 
enhancement of fish and wildlife. De- 
partment of Interior further restricts the 
act by excluding from “irrigation” the 
use of water to raise fruit and vegetables 
on plots two acres or less in size. 

Thus, loans have been refused for ir- 
rigation projects like the one in Roy, 
Utah, which I describe briefly. Irriga- 
tion ditches in Roy are open; this is haz- 
ardous to children and wasteful of wa- 
ter through seepage, evaporation, and 
the growth of weeds. 

A system of closed conduits would 
correct all those faults. But because 
small tracts are now excluded from the 
definition of irrigation, water for the 
latter use—irrigation—would not exceed 
the sum of all other uses—as required 
by Interior. My bill would permit the 
granting of loans to public entities like 
Roy, to modernize old irrigation systems, 
and otherwise carry out the purposes 
specified in the act. I note that irrigators 
of plots of two acres or less in size would 
pay interest on their share of the loans 
throughout the amortization period. 

In the State of Utah, along the 100 
miles of the Wasatch Front, are many 
small irrigation districts. I am informed 
that some of these would like to convert 
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their dangerous and wasteful ditches to 
closed systems for irrigation, stock wa- 
tering, domestic, and other uses pres- 
ently served. My bill would facilitate 
loans under the Small Reclamation 
Projects Act for such desirable mod- 
ernization. 

I am informed that public entities in 
the States of Idaho, Colorado, Oregon, 
Arizona, and California also have need 
for small project loans, but are hamp- 
ered by the interpretations given to the 
word “primary” in the existing law. 

More information about the needs of 
these States can be developed in public 
hearings. Meanwhile, I am delighted that 
seven of my colleagues have joined with 
me in cosponsoring this bill, and I shall 
ask for early consideration by the Senate 
Interior Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2622) to amend the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956, as 
amended, introduced by Mr. Moss (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


S. 2623—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO PROVIDE GREATER ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE FLEXIBILITY IN VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOS- 
PITAL AND MEDICAL CARE PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing, on behalf of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, a bill to provide 


greater administrative flexibility in the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital and 
medical care program by amending sev- 
eral provisions of title 38, United States 
Code. The modifications this bill would 
make would generally provide the Ad- 


ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs with 
greater administrative discretion in the 
appointment of nurses, particularly in 
recruiting career nurses; in the VA in- 
ternship and residency program by au- 
thorizing agreements for the central ad- 
ministration of the administrative and 
Personnel aspects of the programs of 
those interns and residents serving part- 
time in VA hospitals and part-time in 
other non-Federal hospitals; and in the 
appointment of dentists of high academic 
and research standing on a temporary 
full-time or part-time basis. Enactment 
of this bill would result in no net addi- 
tional cost to the Government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in full at the 
conclusion of my remarks, together with 
a statement of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration embodying an explanation and 
analysis of the provisions of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2623) to amend title 38 of 
the United States Code to authorize the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to ap- 
point certain persons in the nursing 
service in the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and to enter into agreements 
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with hospitals, medical schools, or med- 
ical installations for the central admin- 
istration of a program of training for in- 
terns or residents, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. CRANSTON, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


S. 2623 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4114 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting in subsection (a) (3) 
(A) immediately after the first sentence 
thereof the following: Temporary full-time 
appointments of persons who have success- 
fully completed a full course of nursing in a 
recognized school of nursing, approved by the 
Administrator, and are pending registration 
as a graduate nurse in a State, shall not 
exceed one year. 

Sec. 2. Section 4114 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by deleting “(b)” at 
the beginning of subsection (b) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(b)(1)"” and by adding the 
following new paragraph: 

“(2) In order to more efficiently carry out 
the provisions of paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, the Administrator may contract with 
one or more hospitals, medical schools, or 
medical installations having hospital facili- 
ties and participating with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in the training of interns or 
residents to provide for the central admin- 
istration of stipend payments, provision of 
fringe benefits, and maintenance of records 
for such interns and residents by the desig- 
nation of one such institution to serve as an 
agency for this purpose. The Administrator 
may pay to such designated central admin- 
istrative agency, without regard to any other 
law or regulation governing the expenditure 
of Government moneys either in advance or 
in arrears, an amount to cover the cost for 
the period such intern or resident serves in a 
Veterans Administration hospital of (A) such 
stipends as fixed by the Administrator pur- 
suant to paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
(B) hospitalization, medical care, and life 
insurance, and any other employee benefits 
as are agreed upon by the participating in- 
stitutions for the period that such intern or 
resident serves in a Veterans Administration 
hospital, (C) tax on employers pursuant to 
chapter 21 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, where applicable, and in addition, (D) 
an amount to cover a pro rata share of the 
cost of expense of such central administra- 
tive agency. Any amounts paid by the Ad- 
ministrator to such fund to cover the cost 
of hospitalization, medical care, or life in- 
surance or other employee benefits shall be 
in lieu of any benefits of like nature to which 
such intern or resident may be entitled 
under the provisions of title 5 of the United 
States Code, and the acceptance of stipends 
and employee benefits from the designated 
central administrative agency shall consti- 
tute a waiver by the recipient of any claim 
he might have to any payment of stipends 
or employee benefits to which he may be en- 
titled under this title or title 5 of the United 
States Code. Notwithstanding the foregoing, 
any period of service of any such intern or 
resident in a Veterans Administration hos- 
pital shall be deemed creditable service for 
the purposes of section 8332 of title 5 of the 
United States Code. The agreement may fur- 
ther provide that the designated central ad- 
ministrative agency shall make all appropri- 
ate deductions from the stipend of each in- 
tern and resident for local, State, and Fed- 
eral taxes, maintain all records pertinent 
thereto and make proper deposits thereof, 
and shall maintain all records pertinent ta 
the leave accrued by each intern and resi- 
dent for the period during which he serves 
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in a participating hospital, including a Vet- 
erans Administration hospital. Such leave 
may be pooled, and the intern or resident 
may be afforded leave by the hospital in 
which he is serving at the time the leave is 
to be used to the extent of his total ac- 
cumulated leave, whether or not earned at 
the hospital in which he is serving at the 
time the leave is to be afforded.” 

Sec. 3. Section 4114 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting in sub- 
section (d)(1) immediately after the word 
“physician” the following: “or dentist”. 


The statement, presented by Mr. 
CRANSTON, is as follows: 


Section 1 of the draft bill provides for 
the amendment of section 4114(a) (3) (A) for 
the temporary fulltime appointments of per- 
sons who have completed a full course of 
nursing in a recognized school of nursing 
and are awaiting registration, for a period 
not to exceed one year. ; 

Nursing school graduates who are await- 
ing registration in a State are recruited 
for the purpose of ultimate career appoint- 
ment as nurses in the Veterans Administra- 
tion upon such registration. The ability of 
the Veterans Administration to offer employ- 
ment to them immediately upon graduation 
provides an invaluable source for recruit- 
ing career nurses. While most of these em- 
ployees are registered and converted to ca- 
reer nurse appointments within ninety days 
of their employment, circumstances are such 
that this is not always possible. This can 
result from such reasons as: State delay in 
processing registration application, exami- 
nation scheduling practices, and the inability 
of a candidate (e.g., illness) to be available 
on the scheduled date of an examination. In 
these situations, it ts necessary that these 
employees be kept in an employment status 
if they are to be retained until they can be- 
come career nurses. 

This legislative change would be of further 
assistance in meeting nursing service needs 
of the medical program. 

Section 2 of the draft bill would amend 
section 4114(b) of title 38, United States 
Code, to authorize the Administrator to en- 
ter into agreements for the central adminis- 
tration of interns and residency training 
and would allow him to expend appropriated 
funds for the purpose of paying to the cen- 
tral administrative body the costs involved 
for the periods during which the trainee 
serves with the Veterans Administration. 

Under our present Veterans Administration 
programs, there are three types of residents 
and interns: (1) those whose residency pro- 
gram is established and directed by a Vet- 
erans Administration hospital and who, al- 
though they may serve a portion of their 
residency in other hospitals, receive the en- 
tire amount of their stipends, fringe bene- 
fits and leave privileges under Veterans Ad- 
ministration regulations; (2) those whose 
residency program is established and directed 
by other than a Veterans Administration 
hospital but who serve a portion of their 
residency in a Veterans Administration hos- 
pital, receiving their stipends, fringe bene- 
fits, and leave privileges under Veterans Ad- 
ministration regulations only for the periods 
they are serving in a Veterans Administra- 
tion hospital; and (3) those whose residency 
program is established and directed jointly 
by a Veterans Administration hospital and 
one or more participating institutions and 
who serve on a rotating basis in the partici- 
pating institutions, receiving their stipends, 
fringe benefits, and leave privileges under 
Veterans Administration regulations only for 
the periods they are serving in a Veterans 
Administration hospital. It is in the latter 
two types that administrative problems arise. 

The movement of Veterans Administration 
residency and internship programs towards 
professional unification with the programs of 
medical school hospitals is ever increasing. 
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The Advisory Subcommittee on Programs for 
Exchange of Medical Information, a subcom- 
mittee of the Special Medical Advisory 
Group, authorized by section 5055 of title 38, 
United States Code, recently passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“The Subcommittee is conscious of the fact 
that the geometric advances of medical 
science are moving beyond the capacity of 
the single hospital to provide all that is 
required to produce the best educated resi- 
dent. Thus, with increasing frequency, the 
residency is becoming an educational en- 
deavor shared by a group of hospitals. Each 
participating hospital must be convinced 
that the individual resident ‘belongs’ to all 
and not just to the hospital in which he is 
physically present at the moment. For this 
reason, the Veterans Administration is urged 
to do all in its power to create mechanisms 
which will provide the utmost flexibility in 
the scheduling and movement of residents 
between VA hospital and non-VA hospital. 
There should be no limitations of movement 
based upon distinctions of being on duty at 
the VA hospital or away from the VA hos- 
pital. Similarly every effort should be made 
to minimize differences in pay scales and in 
fringe benefits among hospitals grouped for 
residency training, to assure a total income 
to the resident commensurate with his edu- 
cation and provision of valuable service as a 
by-product of his training as a resident. It is 
recommended, therefore, that in each VA 
hospital-non-VA hospital(s) combination, 
local VA hospital management be permitted 
the utmost discretion and capability to es- 
tablish pay rates and to make scheduling 
arrangements appropriate for the local situa- 
tion. This local adaptability will produce 
many individual variations in patterns of 
operation throughout the nation, but this 
diversity will undoubtedly serve to ‘graduate’ 
the type of residents which the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and the nation needs critically.” 

To accomplish intern and residency train- 


ing within the concept now growing more 
prevalent, the Veterans Administration feels 
that it must more and more resort to the in- 
tegrated type of training wherein the trainee 
will serve a portion of his time in a Veterans 


Administration facility and may receive 
training in several other nongovernmental 
hospitals. This creates tremendous problems 
in that the pay, fringe benefits, and leave 
policies differ in the various institutions in- 
volved. Thus, when a trainee moves from one 
institution to another, it resulte in a great 
deal of confusion as to his entitlement to 
fringe benefits and leave. Moreover, it in- 
volves different rates of pay and there are 
routine delays, particularly while serving 
with the Veterans Administration, as would 
be the case in any Federal agency, in receiv- 
ing his pay as a result of pay administration 
procedures. This situation can be remedied 
insofar as the nongovernmental hospitals 
are concerned and, in the past few years, the 
Veterans Administration has been presented 
with more than 20 proposals for some type of 
accommodation which would permit us to 
participate in an intern or residency opera- 
tion administered from a central point. 

The Veterans Administration feels that to 
do so would greatly enhance its ability to 
participate in this important area of medical 
personnel training. Moreover, it would be less 
costly in that Veterans Administration pay- 
ments would be limited to those periods 
when the trainee is serving in the VA facility 
and the Veterans Administration is receiving 
his service. 

Section 3 of the draft bill would amend 
section 4114(d) (1) of title 38 in order to per- 
mit the appointment of dentists of high aca- 
demic and research standing on a temporary 
full-time or part-time basis without regard 
to the licensure requirements of section 4105 
(a) of title 38, United States Code. 

Public Law 89-785 authorized the Chief 
Medical Director to waive the licensure re- 
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quirements of section 4105(a) of title 38 for 
a physician who is to be used on a research 
or an academic post or where there is no 
direct responsibility for the care of patients. 
There are times when it is also deemed desir- 
able to obtain the services of dentists of high 
academic and research standings who either 
hold a foreign license or, in rare instances, 
who hold no license. 

The enactment of these proposals would 
result in no net additional cost to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Veterans Administration has been ad- 
vised by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection from the standpoint of the 
Administration’s program to the submission 
of this draft legislation to the Congress. 

Benefits enuring to interns and residents: 

1. In many instances where interns and 
residents are serving in more than one in- 
stitution, their periods of service in the Vet- 
erans Administration facility at any one time 
is not of sufficient duration for them to 
qualify for hospitalization insurance and 
life insurance under Government programs. 
Moreover, while serving with the VA, they 
may not be eligible to participate in such 
programs at the other medical installations 
in which they serve. The fact that the in- 
terns and residents must cancel and renew 
insurance policies often is to their detri- 
ment, in that such policies, particularly 
those for hospitalization and medical care, 
require waiting periods before benefits can 
be paid. Under the draft bill, they could 
avail themselves of such fringe benefits as 
hospitalization and medical care insurance, 
as well as life insurance, under a single plan 
which would remain in effect wherever they 
happen to be serving at a given time, includ- 
ing a Veterans Administration facility. 

2. Presently, while an intern or resident is 
serving in a VA facility, he earns leave un- 
der the VA program. When his employment 
in VA terminates, he must either use this 
leave or take the cash equivalent. On the 
other hand, he may not, while serving in a 
VA facility, utilize leave that he earned in 
another medical installation. Consequently, 
an intern or resident serving in a situation 
where he is rotating between hospitals, can- 
not accrue a period of leave sufficient to give 
him a meaningful vacation. Under the draft 
bill, he would earn leave while serving in 
any of the several institutions involved, ac- 
cumulate such leave and have it available 
for a vacation period regardless of which 
institution in which he was serving at the 
time he took such vacation. 

3. Since the pay systems and pay periods 
at the several institutions in which an intern 
or resident may be serving may differ, the 
intern or resident is faced with adjusting to 
& different financial situation each time he 
moves from institution to institution. The 
draft bill would permit him to be paid at a 
constant rate of pay and for regular pay 
periods regardless of the institution in which 
he is serving. 

4. Although under the draft bill the intern 
or resident would waive other Government 
fringe benefits while participating in this 
program, it would preserve his right to ac- 
quire tenure in service for retirement pur- 
poses duing the period he serves in the Vet- 
erans Administration hospital. 

5. As a result of eliminating the problems 
involved in numerous transfers between in- 
stitutions, the draft bill would enable more 
elasticity in such transfers enabling the in- 
tern or resident to receive improved training. 

Benefits enuring to the Government: 

1. By making residency and internship 
more attractive, the draft bill would enable 
the Veterans Administration to attract a 
higher quality applicant in the residency and 
internship programs. 

2. It would simplify the clerical duties in- 
cident to residencies and internship within 
the VA. 

3. It would improve administrative rela- 
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tionships with medical schools, university 
hospitals, and other medical installations 
participating in rotating residencies and in- 
ternships. 

4. The Veterans Administration, and the 
medical community as a whole, would bene- 
fit by the improved training which would 
result from the greater elasticity in the trans- 
fer of interns and residents from institution 
to institution. 

5. With respect to the three types of resi- 
dents and interns; in VA hospitals, set forth 
above, it is the latter two types of cases that 
the draft bill would affect and which are 
considered most desirable. The draft bill 
would make these two types of internship 
and residency more attractive and ultimately 
result in the dimunition of the first type, 
where the VA bears the full cost, but receives 
only a portion of the services, thus, resulting 
in a situation where the VA would be ex- 
pending funds in internship and residency 
programs, only for the period of time dur- 
ing which they were serving in a VA hospital. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 137— 
INTRODUCTION OF A JOINT RES- 
OLUTION RELATING TO HAZARDS 
RESULTING FROM CHEMICAL AND 
BIOLOGICAL WARFARE FIELD 
TESTING 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a joint 
resolution to immediately halt all open- 
air testing of chemical and biological 
warfare weapons pending a full investi- 
gation of the public health and environ- 
mental effects of such testing. 

The joint resolution would establish a 
special commission composed of 10 
scientists—appointed by the President— 
who are experts in the field of the life 
sciences. No person employed by the De- 
partment of Defense or any institution 
or agency which works in close coopera- 
tion with the Defense Department in the 
field of chemical and biological sciences 
shall be eligible for membership on the 
commission. 

Briefly, the task of this commission 
will be to determine: 

The environmental effects of field test- 
ing toxic chemical and biological muni- 
tions. 

Whether biological field testing has re- 
sulted in the establishment of new foci 
of animal infections. 

Whether the safety precautions pres- 
ently employed during field tests are suf- 
ficient to protect all forms of life from 
any harmful consequences. 

The commission would report back to 
the President and the Congress in 2 
years. In keeping with my conviction 
that the American people are entitled to 
access to information of this nature, the 
resolution provides that the results of 
this study will be made available to the 
public at large. 

The disclosure by the Army last Fri- 
day that extensive testing of deadly 
chemicals, including nerve gas, is cur- 
rently being done at Edgewood Arsenal 
in Maryland and at Fort McClellan in 
Alabama lends new urgency to the need 
for an immediate freeze on all field test- 
ing of CBW agents. 

It is unbelievable that the Army, with 
the experience of the death of 6,400 sheep 
from an errant field test of nerve gas at 
Dugway Proving Ground in Utah in 
March 1968 behind it, would even con- 
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sider testing these deadly gases in an 
area as densely populated as the central 
portion of Maryland around Edgewood. 
The potential for disaster is enormous. 

A brief review of the Dugway incident 
will point up these serious dangers. 

In March 1968, a high-speed jet con- 
ducting tests of nerve gas VX at the Dug- 
way Proving Grounds in the Utah desert 
experienced a tank malfunction and the 
nerve gas went soaring in the air above 
the planned altitude. 

The gas fell on some 6,000 sheep graz- 
ing at a spot 47 miles east of the test- 
ing area. Within hours, the sheep began 
to die. 

The Army denied any connection be- 
tween CBW testing and the sheep deaths 
for over a year. In the meantime, in No- 
vember 1968, they issued a report on “A 
Review of Testing Safety at Dugway 
Proving Ground.” 

The report concluded: 

Current procedures and practices are 
sound and adequate for field testing certain 
classes of chemical agents and munitions, 
However, additional steps must be taken to 
insure the adequacy of these procedures and 
practices when fleld testing other specific 
classes of chemical agents and munitions. 


This report, and its recommendations, 
came under heavy fire in May when the 
Army was asked to testify before Con- 
gressman HENRY Reuss’ Subcommittee 
on Conservation of the Government Op- 
erations Committee that was looking into 
the ecological effects of CBW field test- 
ing. 

Numerous nonmilitary witnesses crit- 
icized as totally inadequate the improved 
safety precautions recommended by the 
report. The witnesses said: 

The report’s recommendations did not 
effectively impair the Army’s ability to 
test lethal chemicals at Dugway. 

Human beings could be endangered by 
the field testing, even if the recom- 
mendations were in full force. 

There is no way to prevent high winds 
from sweeping up nerve gas particles 
hours after a test and depositing them as 
much as 100 miles downwind. 

Most nonmilitary scientists testifying 
before the Reuss subcommittee agreed 
that human beings could have been killed 
in the Dugway sheep incident if the gas 
had fallen on them. 

According to a June 7 New Republic 
article, an Army officer gave the follow- 
ing description of the effect of nerve gas 
on human beings: 

The gas from a single bomb the size of a 
quart fruit jar could kill every living thing 
within a cubic mile, depending on the wind 
and weather conditions. .. . A tiny drop of 
the gas in its liquid form on the back of a 
man’s hand will paralyze his nerve instantly 
and deaden his brain in a few seconds. Death 
will follow in 30 seconds. 


In summary, the sheep killed near 
Dugway were 47 miles from the testing 
target. Baltimore, Md.—a city of 912,000 
people—is only 25 miles from Edgewood 
where similar testing is being carried 
out. 

As an Edgewood resident told a Wash- 
ington Post reporter yesterday: 

It’s frightening when your life depends on 
which way the wind is blowing each day. 


The Army’s testing program of biologi- 
cals is an even more closely guarded se- 
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cret than its chemical testing program, 
and more frightening—because it is po- 
tentially even more dangerous and de- 
structive. 

In response to an inquiry from my 
office, Gen. James Hebbeler, Director of 
CBR and Nuclear Operations for the 
Army, admitted that the Army is field 
testing biological agents. His letter said: 

A number of . . . biological organism and 
toxic products have been field tested out- 
side the laboratory at Dugway Proving 
Ground and at other sites, but only under 
conditions where preliminary studies indi- 
cated there would be no danger of creating 
new foci of animal infection. 


The fact is that the epidemiology of 
disease organism is far from adequately 
understood. There are too many un- 
knowns in ecology, epidemiology, and 
meteorology to enable anyone to have 
great confidence in the results of “pre- 
liminary studies.” There are no com- 
pletely accurate and foolproof predic- 
tions that can be made about the re- 
sults of a biological warfare field test. 

The dangers involved in continuing to 
conduct these tests in spite of our ig- 
norance are obvious. Biological warfare 
organisms are being released into the 
atmosphere only 80 or so miles from 
Salt Lake City and other densely popu- 
lated areas. 

Although the Army refused to provide 
an unclassified listing of the agents be- 
ing tested in the biological warfare pro- 
gram, it is not difficult to get a good idea 
of what has been done at Dugway from 
other sources. 

Recently, the commander of the prov- 
ing ground at Dugway acknowledged that 
a teacup full of anthrax germs had been 
deposited in the soil at Dugway 15 years 
ago. The result is that the area has been 
prematurely contaminated and will 
likely remain so for many years to come. 

The Army argues that a fence around 
the infected area to keep larger animals 
clear of the contaminated plot is suffi- 
cient protection, But this fence is no 
protection against the wind and dust 
storms which pass over the proving 
ground regularly. Certainly the fence is 
not an absolute guarantee that the winds 
will not lift the organisms out of the soil 
and carry them long distances in any 
direction. Salt Lake City is well within 
the range of the winds from Dugway. 

Pulmonary anthrax is a disease which 
can be nearly 100 percent fatal if it is 
not diagnosed and treated within 24 
hours after infection. A dosage of 20,000 
organisms is fatal to a human being, The 
“teacup” released by the Army could 
contain billions, if not trillions of these 
organisms—more than enough to sicken 
or kill many thousands of people. 

Although the Army has admitted field 
testing only anthrax, there is good reason 
to believe that their testing program has 
involved many other agents of biological 
warfare. 

Scientists from the Ecology and Epide- 
miology Research Center at the Univer- 
sity of Utah routinely survey the areas, 
around Dugway for evidence of such 
diseases as Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever, Q fever, tularemia, anthrax, 
plague, and a fungal disease called coc- 
cidiomycosis, All of these diseases are of 
primary importance as probable biologi- 
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cal warfare agents. Special surveys have 
been frequently done for other more 
exotic pathogens. One such survey in- 
volved the organism which causes psit- 
tacosis, another likely candidate for 
biological warfare. 

Since the Research Center is largely 
supported by funds from Dugway Prov- 
ing Ground, it is reasonable to assure 
that the surveys are being conducted in 
connection with the biological field test- 
ing program at that installation. 

These scientists turned up an epi- 
zootic—an animal epidemic—of Q fever 
around Dugway in 1959 and 1960. While 
Q fever is endemic to the area, it is 
strange to find that the foci of the epi- 
zootic were located 10 to 20 miles south- 
west of Dugway and in sectors adjacent 
to proving ground along the Utah-Ne- 
vada border. Although many animals 
were sampled at several locations, all of 
the isolations of the disease-producing 
organism were made from animals 
taken in these two areas. 

In this light, there is some reason to 
believe that the field testing of Q fever, 
prior to its inclusion in our biological 
warfare arsenal, was responsible for this 
sudden epizootic. 

It is a telling indictment of our sys- 
tem of legislative authorization that 
such abhorrent weapons of war could be 
so extensively developed and tested with 
no public understanding or debate. Cer- 
tainly in a free society activity involving 
such grave moral and policy considera- 
tions must be subject to broad public 
scrutiny. 

The urgent need for this commission 
is clear. It will be too late for regrets if 
another nerve gas accident occurs. It 
will be too late for new safety regulations 
if a lethal biological organism leaks from 
a field test. It will be too late if we dis- 
cover that our extensive use of chemical 
defoliants in Vietnam has so upset the 
ecological balance as to destroy the pro- 
ductivity of their farmland. 

The time has come for Congress to act 
vigorously and wisely. The country is 
needlessly courting disaster if it fails to 
take steps to discover what have been 
the consequences of its chemical and bio- 
logical warfare testing program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 137) to 
provide for the appointment of a com- 
mission to study and investigate the 
hazards to the public health and to the 
environment which may exist as a result 
of chemical and biological warfare field 
testing conducted at any testing site used 
by the U.S. Government, introduced by 
Mr. NELson, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 137 

Whereas chemical and biological field tests 
have been conducted outside of the Army 
laboratories at Dugway Proving Ground, 
Utah; Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland; Fort Mc- 
Clellan, Alabama; and at other sites, and; 
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Whereas field tests of chemicals containing 
persistent nerve agents have resulted in the 
death of approximately six thousand four 
hundred sheep near Dugway Proving Ground 
in March, 1968; and 

Whereas there is strong evidence to indi- 
cate that the Venezuelan equine encephalitis 
virus has escaped from the Dugway Proving 
Ground and that deadly anthrax germs have 
been released in the soil at Dugway Proving 
Ground; and 

Whereas there is great and imminent dan- 
ger to human beings and other animal life 
if any chemical or biological warfare agents 
have escaped into the environment in the 
vicinity of any test site as a result of errant 
field tests or inadequate laboratory precau- 
tions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
there is hereby established a commission to 
be known as the Field Testing Investigation 
Commission (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Commission"”) which shall be composed of 
ten members to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Members of the Commission shall be 
persons who are experts in the field of life 
sciences. No person shall be eligible for ap- 
pointment to the Commission who is (1) an 
officer or employee of the Department of De- 
fense or a military department thereof, (2) a 
member of the Armed Forces, or (3) a person 
employed by any institution or agency which 
performs tests or research for or in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Defense or a 
military department thereof in the field of 
chemical or biological science. 

(b) A vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers. 

(c) the President shall designate a mem- 
ber to serve as Chairman and a member to 
serve as Vice Chairman of the Commission. 

(d) Six members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum, 

Sec. 2, (a) The Commission shall conduct 
a comprehensive study and investigation to 
determine what, if any, hazards to the pub- 
lic health and to the environment exist as a 
result of the chemical and biological war- 
fare fleld testing which has been conducted 
at all CBW testing sites. In carrying out such 
study and investigation the Commission 
shall, among other things, attempt to deter- 
mine (1) whether such field testing has re- 
sulted in new foci of animal infections; (2) 
whether there have been any environmental 
effects of fleld testing persistent toxic chem- 
ical munitions; (3) whether the safety pre- 
cautions employed during field tests of 
chemical and biological agents are sufficient 
to protect animal and plant life from any 
harmful consequences; and (4) what may be 
the disease and environmental implications 
of chemical and biological warfare. 

(b) The Commission shall submit a writ- 
ten report of the results of its study and in- 
vestigation to the President and the Con- 
gress not later than two years after the date 
of enactment of this joint resolution. Such 
report shall also be made available to the 
public. 

Sec. 3. Field tests of lethal chemical mu- 
nitions or of pathogenic microorganisms 
shall not be conducted until such time as 
the Commission submits its written report 
to the President and to the Congress. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Commission or, on the 
authorization of the Commission, any sub- 
committee or member thereof, may, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
joint resolution, hold such hearings, take 
such testimony, and sit and act at such times 
and places as the Commission, subcommittee, 
or member deems advisable. Any member 
authorized by the Commisison may admin- 
ister oaths or affirmations to witnesses ap- 
pearing before the Commission, or any sub- 
committee or member thereof. 

(b) Each department, agency, and instru- 
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mentality of the executive branch of the 
Government, including independent agen- 
cies, is authorized and directed to furnish 
to the Commission, upon request made by 
the Chairman or Vice Chairman, such infor- 
mation as the Commission deems necessary 
to carry out its functions under this joint 
resolution. 

(c) Subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be adopted by the Commission, the 
Chairman, without regard to the provisions 
of title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, and 
without regard to the provisions of chap- 
ter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of 
such title relating to classification and Gen- 
eral Schedule pay rates, shall have the 
power— 

(1) to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such staff personnel as he deems necessary, 
including an executive director who may be 
compensated at a rate not in excess of that 
provided for level V of the Executive Sched- 
ule in title 5, United States Code, and 

(2) to procure temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized 
by section 3109 of title 5, United States Code. 

Sec. 5. (a) Any member of the Commission 
who is appointed from the Federal Govern- 
ment shall serve without compensation in 
addition to that received in his regular em- 
ployment, but shall be entitled to reim- 
bursement for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by him in the 
performance of duties vested in the Com- 
mission. 

(b) Members of the Commission, other 
than those referred to in subsection (a), 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$100 per day for each day they are engaged 
in the performance of their duties as mem- 
bers of the Commission and shall be entitled 
to reimbursement for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in the performance of their duties as mem- 
bers of the Commission. 

Sec. 6. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out this joint res- 
olution. 

Sec. 7. The Commission shall cease to ex- 
ist sixty days after the submission of its 
final report. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


S. 2079 AND S. 2190 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH) be added as a 
cosponsor of S. 2079, the Cattle Industry 
Trade Conference Act; and also that, at 
the next printing, the name of the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH) be 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2190, the 
Agricultural Trade Statistics Reporting 
Act of 1969. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


S. 2518 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent 
that, at the next printing, the name of 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. MANS- 
FIELD) be added as a cosponsor of S. 
2518, to amend title II of the Social Se- 
curity Act so as to liberalize the condi- 
tions governing eligibility of blind per- 
sons to receive disability insurance bene- 
fits thereunder. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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S. 2548 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing, 
the names of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS), and the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. Moss) be added 
as cosponsors of S. 2548, to amend the 
National School Lunch Act and the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966 to strengthen and 
improve the food service programs pro- 
vided for children under such acts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONTINUANCE OF INCOME TAX 
SURCHARGE—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 70 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment, intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the bill (H.R. 12290) to 
continue the income tax surcharge and 
the excise taxes on automobiles and com- 
munication services for temporary peri- 
ods, to terminate the investment credit, 
to provide a low-income allowance for 
individuals, and for other purposes. This 
amendment would provide for a limita- 
tion on deductions attributable to farm- 
ing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred. 

The amendment was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

AMENDMENT NO. 71 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment I wish to propose to 
the bill (H.R. 12290), designated as the 
bill “to continue the income tax sur- 
charge and the excise taxes on automo- 
biles and communication services for 
temporary periods, to terminate the in- 
vestment credit, to provide a low-income 
allowance for individuals, and for other 
purposes.” I ask that the amendment be 
appropriately referred. 

Basically, my amendment provides 
that the tax credit would be continued 
for small firms, individual businesses, 
and farmers up to a level of $150,000. 

There would be a limitation that the 
credit could be claimed only once by a 
group of affiliated corporations. There is 
also an allowance for companies defined 
as small business to acquire, beyond the 
$150,000 level, certifiable air and water 
pollution control equipment, crime con- 
trol facilities, and requirements of com- 
plying with sanitary standards under 
Federal deadline statutes. 

Mr. President, the repeal of the invest- 
ment tax has been proposed as an anti- 
inflation measure. The economic facts 
show, I believe, that small business in 
this country has not been the cause of 
this inflation, but its victim. It seems to 
me unfair to penalize the overwhelming 
majority of smaller firms for conse- 
quences caused by a relatively few large 
corporations. 

I intend to submit a statement to the 
Committee on Finance, spelling out this 
and other reasons which I believe justify 
adoption of my amendment. I am glad to 
note that Senator BIBLE, Senator Mc- 
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Govern, and other Members of this body 
have offered similar proposals at the 
$25,000 level of investment. I commend 
these Senators. 

It is my hope that the Finance Com- 
mittee, in the exercise of its independent 
judgment, will be able to reconcile the 
several small business amendments, and 
thereby take the initiative toward the 
enactment of such legislation, which, I 
feel, is of fundamental significance not 
only to individual small businesses, and 
farmers, but to economic justice in our 
economy and the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments position. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and appropriately referred. 

The amendments were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

AMENDMENT NO. 72 


Mr. MUNDT submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to House 
bill 12290, supra, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 73 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
submit amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the tax bill and ask that 
it be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will be appropriately referred. 

The amendment was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The amendment 
would provide for reductions in the oil 
depletion allowances in two categories. 

The amendment would provide that 
companies with a gross of less than $1 
million a year would continue to have 
the 27.5-percent depletion allowance; 
companies between $1 and $5 million 
would have their depletion allowance re- 
duced to 21 percent; companies with 
more than $5 million would have their 
depletion allowance reduced to 15 
percent. 

In addition, the amendment would 
provide for the elimination of percent- 
age depletion on foreign oil production, 
although the oil companies would still 
get a cost depletion allowance. 

In addition, the amendment would 
eliminate the so-called mineral produc- 
tion payment which has been the most 
rapidly growing new gimmick in the oil 
industry for holding down or eliminat- 
ing Federal income taxes. 

The amendment would eliminate the 
so-called golden gimmick, the right the 
oil companies now have to treat their 
royalty payments to foreign countries 
as a tax credit and would require the 
oil companies to treat such payments as 
an ordinary business deduction. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARING ON 
THE FEDERAL ROLE IN EN- 
COURAGING PRERETIREMENT 
TRAINING AND NEW WORK- 
LIFETIME PATTERNS 


Mr, MONDALE, Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Re- 
tirement and the Individual, Special 
Committee on Aging, I wish to announce 
a hearing by the subcommittee on “The 
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Federal Role in Encouraging Preretire- 
ment Training and New Work-Lifetime 
Patterns” at 10 a.m. on July 25 in room 
3110, New Senate Office Building. 

Our overall purpose is to explore the 
need and possibilities for assistance to 
Federal employees in planning and pre- 
paring for retirement. We will also dis- 
cuss phased retirement, trial retirement, 
sabbaticals in mid-career or near retire- 
ment, part-time work in later life as an 
alternative to total retirement, and other 
innovations intended to adjust tradi- 
tional career patterns to individual needs 
and desires, 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
BILL TO BE CONSIDERED AT VET- 
ERANS’ HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL 
CARE HEARINGS BY SENATOR 
ALAN CRANSTON 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators, I wish to 
add to my July 7 announcement on this 
subject that at its hearings on July 17 
the Subcommittee on Veterans’ Affairs 
will also consider S. 2623, a bill which 
I introduced today on behalf of the 
Veterans’ Administration, to amend title 
38 of the United States Code to author- 
ize the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to appoint certain persons in the 
nursing service in the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ 
Administration, and to enter into agree- 
ments with hospitals, medical schools, or 
medical installations for the central ad- 
ministration of a program of training 
for interns or residents, and for other 
purposes. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Albert A. Gammal, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
for appointment as U.S. Marshal for the 
District of Massachusetts for the term of 4 
years, vice Robert F. Morey. 


On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the Committee, in writing, on 
or before Monday, July 21, 1969, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nomination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled. 


VICE PRESIDENT HUMPHREY'S 
SPEECH TO AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on 
June 26, 1969, former Vice President 
Humphrey spoke to the annual conven- 
tion of the American Library Association 
in Atlantic City, N.J. His comments, 
which were devoted to what he termed 
“the unconscionable cuts in the revised 
budget for education and libraries and 
most especially about the elimination of 
title II—School Libraries—of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
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of 1965,” are words which should be re- 

viewed with care by all concerned citi- 

zens. I know they can be most helpful 
to many of us as we prepare ourselves to 
consider the Labor-HEW bill for fiscal 

1970. 

In his comments, the former Vice Pres- 
ident was concerned, as many of us are, 
about the priorities we shall set in the 
appropriations measures affecting edu- 
cation. 

In my judgment, Mr. Humphrey’s 
comments reflect the aspirations of most 
Americans. He is concerned, as we are 
concerned, about efforts being made in 
the name of economy to close the doors 
and deny expectations which have been 
generated in the minds of many of our 
citizens. 

In his address, he suggested that we 
might well wish to earmark a portion of 
our Nation’s vast resources to assure ex- 
celience in education through the estab- 
lishment of a national educational trust 
fund which would be the counterpart of 
our trust funds for highways and our 
trust fund under the social security 
program. 

Because Hubert Humphrey is a man 
of action as well as a man of thought and 
a dedicated public servant, he has, I 
think, by his suggestions pointed a way 
for us to follow. I commend him for his 
statement, and I commend the American 
Library Association for providing him 
with a major forum in which to discuss 
an issue which affects each of us as well 
as the future of the Republic. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Humphrey’s remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE HUBERT H, 
HUMPHREY, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
ATLANTIC Crry, N.J., June 26, 1969 
We all remember the old rhyme which 

goes, “for the want of a nail, the shoe was 
lost; for the want of a shoe, the horse was 
lost; for the want of a horse, the rider was 
lost; for the want of a rider, the battle was 
lost; for the want of the battle, the war was 
lost—all for the want of a horseshoe nail.” 

Well, for the want of a book, the war— 
against illiteracy, ignorance, poverty and 
prejudice—the only war America wants— 
can be lost, all for the want of about as much 
as we spend per day on the war in Vietnam. 

I am speaking, of course, about the un- 
conscionable cuts in the revised Federal 
budget for education and libraries, and 
most especially about the elimination of all 
funds—for Title Il—school libraries—of the 
Elementary and Secondary Act. 

As a former Vice President and as a United 
States Senator for sixteen years, I know how 
hard it is for an administration to develop 
the Federal budget, and I have taken part in 
many a Congressional struggle over appro- 
priations. 

I know the tremendous pressures which 
are generated by interest groups—inside and 
outside the government—in behalf of proj- 
ects close to them. 

This morning, as a private citizen, a 
teacher, and certainly as a constant reader, 
all my life—I say to librarians, trustees, and 
all friends of libraries: Our response to the 
proposed budget cuts must be forceful and 
effective. 

We must do a better job speaking out for 
the educational and library needs of this 
country. You need to dramatize what great 
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and valuable strides have been made with 
the effective use of public funds—how 
students and teachers have been helped— 
and show persuasively what budget cuts for 
libraries will mean in human terms. 

We must speak out, too, for new programs 
to achieve the total access to information 
that all Americans deserve. 

Some members of the administration 
seem to wonder why school libraries need to 
buy more books. They already have books 
(Or maybe I should say, “they already have 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica). 

They don’t understand that if outreach 
programs to serve the urban poor are cur- 
tailed, the consequent resentment adds fuel 
to the fires of ghetto protest—one more 
example of false promises by the ‘“Establish- 
ment”, one more reason for distrust. 

They say, “These programs have ‘low- 
priority’.” I ask, low-priority for whom? 

Not for educational leaders; leaders who 
know that particularly the disadvantaged 
child needs to be able to match his learning 
abilities with printed and audiovisual re- 
sources that meet his needs exactly; not 
for teachers who have had the chance to 
find in rich media resources the key to un- 
precedented instructional flexibility; and— 
not low-priority for aware parents, middle 
class and deprived, urban, suburban, or 
rural, white or black who want their chil- 
dren to have the opportunity to learn to 
use their minds as tools instead of store- 
houses, and who have begun to see this 
happen, largely through Title II funds. 

Further, I ask: Who sets the priorities 
for education, and who is listening to those 
who have the best right—or think they 
do—to set the priorities? 

When we say that three “I's” must domi- 
nate learning—Inquiry, Independence, and 
the Individual—are we just talking “edu- 
cator talk”? 

When we talk about instruction that will 
help pupils learn how to seek alternatives, 
adapt to change, and choose the tools that 
are best suited to the solving of the pro- 
grams at hand, are we being “ivory tower- 
ish”? The answer is surely “no”, 

The administration has placed a low 
priority on education and libraries because 
it does not understand the crucial impor- 
tance of education in a democratic society— 
the ability, opportunity, and, indeed, the 
necessity to learn and earn, to read and 
succeed. It is up to Congress to engage in 
some adult education and correct the 
mistake. 

Education was at the top of the national 
agenda for the first time during the John- 
son-Humphrey Administration. More pub- 
lic funds were allocated to schools and li- 
braries than ever before in our history. Dur- 
ing those years 3,600 new school Libraries 
were created. 

Now we have an opportunity to do more 
than preserve what has been created in the 
past, a chance to extend the frontiers of 
education. We are entering a post-industrial 
society in which Americans need total ac- 
cess to the books and other media provided 
by libraries in order to compete effectively, 
from the pre-school years onward. 

To achieve this concept of total access—of 
total service—a variety of new approaches 
should be tried. For example, libraries and 
schools should be able to give books to chil- 
dren and young people who can’t afford to 
buy them—elementary, secondary, and com- 
munity college students. Every young per- 
son deserves books of his own to insure his 
reading skill, to help him in school, to help 
him in life. 

Libraries should also be able to give books 
to newly-literate adults that will help them 
retain their new skill, help them get jobs, 
and protect them from exploitation, 

Total access also requires a network of 
hundreds if not thousands of urban and 
rural neighborhood centers, vest-pocket cul- 
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tural centers, where all the arts may be sam- 
pled for greater renewal and refreshment of 
the human spirit. These centers should, of 
course, be linked to larger service systems 
within the city or state. 

I even venture to urge that, in those towns 
and smaller cities where there are no book- 
stores, public libraries be encouraged to sell 
books—another way to give our citizens to- 
tal access to the riches of reading. 

We cannot afford to sidetrack, derail or de- 
lay other innovations already instituted. 

The proposed budget cuts will close to 
Many who are already deprived the doors to 
the better lives they so desperately need and 
want. To sustain the cuts would not be just 
false economy, but heartlessly inhuman. 
What can be done? 

First, we can help educate the Congress, 

When his proposals for public education 
were defeated in the Virginia legislature, 
Thomas Jefferson said: “Legislators do not 
generally possess enough information to per- 
ceive the important truth, that knowledge 
is power, that knowledge is safety, and that 
knowledge is happiness.” 

We now know that Legislators must possess 
that information. 

Remember that if a bond issue for new 
library construction is rejected by the home- 
town voters, it is taken as a clear sign by 
state legislators how the local citizens assess 
their priorities. 

In Washington, Congressmen consider the 
states’ priorities in making their decisions 
on Federal assistance to education and 
libraries. Clearly, then, the place to begin 
is at home. As you discovered in Newark and 
in the City of New York, articulate public 
outcry caused funds for the libraries’ budgets 
to be restored and the closings averted. 

Let us organize within the library pro- 
fession, within districts, within the cities and 
towns, and in states. We must reach out to 
inform the public through newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television, what these 
cuts will mean especially to children. We 
can set up speakers bureaus, as do farmers, 
businessmen and public officials. Let us grasp 
every public forum to get your and our 
message to the people. 

The National Citizens Committee to Save 
Education and Library Funds under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. Detlevy Bronk, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Rockefeller University, has 
formed to fight the specific cuts in educa- 
tional and informational services under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
and the National Defense Education Act 
and to fight for restoration of the funds. Its 
purpose is to inform the public of the 
present crisis in educational funding. I most 
strongly urge all of you to support the work 
of this national organization, 

And this is important; do not think that 
getting out and plugging for library budgets 
undermines the status of the librarian. You 
have the best of all possible products to pre- 
sent and promote, and you are making a 
valuable social contribution by doing so. 
Remember, however, that it is your responsi- 
bility to generate light as well as heat. 

We all know that urban budgets and the 
tax base that supports them are strained al- 
most to the breaking point, so that local 
taxation is not the whole answer to support 
for education and libraries. 

It is also important to remember that the 
direct benefits to business and industry of 
an educated citizenry are immeasurable. 
Those who benefit should be reminded of 
the benefit. 

We can draw on the resources of the pri- 
vate sector, Out of a Gross National Product 
of about $900 billion per year, Federal, state 
and local government handle less than a 
third through tax collection and public ex- 
penditures. In other words, $600 billion dol- 
lars can be spent each year—but there are 
many demands for a piece of this action. 

Educators must speak up. 
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Business and labor leaders should have 
their “memo a day” asking: “What have you 
done for education today?” 

Let us therefore, earmark a portion of our 
Nation’s vast resources to insure excellence 
in education and library service, since an 
educated, literate, informed public is a price- 
less national resource. Here is one way that 
it can be done. It is time to start a National 
Educational Trust Fund. 

We have a National Highway Trust Fund 
and a National Social Security Program. 

The Highway Trust Fund is, as I am sure 
you know, based on a users’ tax. You pay as 
you drive from fuel taxes. It is difficult to 
see how this can be applied to libraries and 
schools and adult literacy classes and educa- 
tional TV and all the other means to create 
an informed citizenry. 

Yet it is only right that our Nation's vast 
physical resources should be used to develop 
our most priceless resource an economically 
and intellectually effective public. 

How about a fund deriving its income 
from exploitation of federally-owned oil 
shale deposits? 

Is this not the time to direct this new 
revenue to a National Educational Trust 
Fund? 

On the model of Social Security legislation, 
a small contribution from employees and 
employers could provide a permanent and 
substantial cash flow to a National Fund. 

Such a system of collection would have 
an important additional benefits in that, as 
national income increased, fiscal support 
for the Fund would automatically rise. 

As a member of President Johnson’s Cab- 
inet and from past and present employ- 
ment as a teacher, I draw the inescapable 
conclusion that education in all its aspects— 
from teaching basic literacy to the use of 
great computers in sorting and evaluating 
highly sophisticated data—education de- 
serves its full voice in the highest executive 
body of our nation. The Office of Education 
should be elevated to a Cabinet Level De- 
partment. I feel most strongly that when 
budgets for Federal investments in libraries 
and other educational tasks are being worked 
out, the Secretary of Education should be 
present to state the case for supporting the 
Nation’s most important work. 

A National Educational Trust Fund and a 
Cabinet level Department of Education 
would end the ad hoc, ex post facto efforts 
that have always provided too little and too 
late to meet our educational needs. 

In the meantime, Congress must increase, 
not decrease the funds for education and 
libraries; it must not permit a starvation 
diet when there are so many hungry minds 
to be fed. For people are book hungry. You 
and I know how much they have meant to 
us. Around the world, students would rather 
go without food than without books. In 
underdeveloped countries there is even a 
blackmarket in textbooks; in Indonesia, for 
example, book-legging is commonplace. 

Keeping open these channels of commu- 
nication—preserving and erpanding library 
service—is the key to a larger purpose; a 
new age of Reason, Reconciliation and Re- 
newal, before polarization takes command 
and we are frozen in an ice age of fear, dis- 
trust, confrontation, and violent reaction. 

Let us not go down in history as the gen- 
eration that opened the doors to outer space, 
but closed the doors of the libraries. 


THE NECESSITY OF STRENGTHEN- 
ING OUR MANPOWER PROGRAMS 
TO BETTER TRAIN OUR NATION'S 
YOUTH 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. On July 1, 
1969, 59 Job Corps centers throughout 
the Nation began closing their doors. 
The purpose of the Job Corps had been 
to provide disadvantaged youngsters 
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with job skills coupled with basic educa- 
tion. The failure of this program has 
been documented in many sources, the 
most recent of these being the Comp- 
troller General’s report of OEO pro- 
grams. Among its deficiencies it was 
noted that the Job Corps demonstrated 
an inability to provide adequate voca- 
tional training and assurances that jobs 
would be available in the occupations for 
which the enrollees were trained. In 
many instances, enrollees gained little 
from the program, as was reflected in 
their employment experiences. 

The youth unemployment rate for this 
Nation has remained high over the 5-year 
period in which the Job Corps has been 
in operation. The 1968 Manpower Report 
of the President revealed that while the 
unemployment rate for all workers has 
been nearly cut in half since 1961, the 
teenage rate has declined very little. In 
1968, the jobless rate for young workers 
exceeded 12 percent. The unemployment 
rate for Negro youth has been the worst 
unemployment category in this country 
for a decade. Nonwhite youths, age 16 
through 21, in 1968 experienced unem- 
ployment at the rate of 20.4 percent. 
During the course of the year, almost 
a third of a million Negro youths in this 
age group were out of school and out of 
work. 

Most of us agree that the purposes 
of the Job Corps were important and are 
worthy of further exploration. What has 
been challenged are the Job Corps meth- 
ods, which have proven costly and in- 
effectual. If we are to realize the great- 
est benefits from our job training efforts, 
we must improve the framework in which 
these programs operate and increase our 
support for job training efforts which 
have been demonstrated to be effective 
and successful. 

We must begin by making greater at- 
tempts to convince the young men and 
women who swelled the Job Corps ranks 
that a high school education is essen- 
tial to their future well-being. Greater 
stress must be placed upon programs of 
cooperative education, whereby stu- 
dents in school can learn about the world 
of work firsthand and combine school 
with work experience. The private sec- 
tor of the economy should be encour- 
aged to devote more of its energies to the 
classroom, where young people can be 
enlightened regarding the demands of 
the marketplace, and the skills they 
must possess, if they are to compete suc- 
cessfully in an increasingly sophisti- 
cated and complex economy. Toward this 
end we must expand our support for pro- 
grams of vocational education to insure 
that students who now find no relevance 
in an academic curriculum may be made 
aware of the many occupational choices 
which will be offered to those who have 
completed a course of vocational study. 

It is also imperative that we strength- 
en the U.S. Employment Service, which 
operates throughout the country to as- 
sure jobs to those seeking work. Com- 
puterized job matching and the use of 
job banks must be more widely em- 
ployed to relate skill training to existing 
job vacancies. In an age in which mod- 
ern communication and transportation 
networks link vast areas of the Nation, 
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it is unthinkable that we have no means 
of rapidiy learning what opportunities 
are available in the next State. Com- 
puters can expeditiously determine 
whether an individual’s job skills meet 
the requirements of an employer’s speci- 
fications. A list of job openings through- 
out the Nation should be made available 
each day to placement counselors. With 
the proper use of automated equipment, 
we could greatly enhance the utilization 
of human resources and bring to an 
end the economic waste produced by 
vacant jobs and idle workers. Young peo- 
ple, being especially adaptable, could 
readily acquire the specialized knowl- 
edge necessary to qualify for employment 
in those areas of the economy where ad- 
ditional manpower is sorely needed. 

Several manpower programs already in 
operation to combat unemployment have 
shown good resulis, and deserve to be 
expanded to include greater numbers of 
disadvantaged young people. 

One such effort is the JOBS program, 
initiated in 1968, which involves the 
private sector and Federal Government 
in a partnership to hire and to train 
the hard-core unemployed. This program 
represents the first major involvement of 
the business community in manpower 
programs designed to aid disadvantaged 
individuals. The success of the program 
demonstrates that the private sector can 
make a valuable contribution. When the 
program began in January 1968, its goal 
was to place 100,000 men and women on 
the job by June 1969. The National 
Alliance of Businessmen, who are in 
charge of the program’s operation, re- 
ported that they reached their first-year’s 
goal in January of 1969, 6 months ahead 
of schedule. Hiring of the hard core is 
progressing at the rate of 20,000 place- 
ments per month. Seventy-three percent 
of those whom the JOBS program has 
been helping are men, and 78 percent are 
Negroes. Of the enrollees, 70 percent are 
between the ages of 20 and 40, and 17 
percent are under 20. The majority of 
participants have completed an average 
of the 10th grade in school. Last year, 
most of them had been unemployed an 
average of 25 weeks, and their family in- 
comes averaged $2,773. After they were 
hired through the JOBS program, 65 
percent made more than $1.75 an hour, 
33 percent made more than $2 an hour, 
and 4 percent made more than $3 per 
hour. Of the 145,900 disadvantaged men 
and women who have been hired, more 
than 80,000 are still on the job. 

The success of companies, large and 
small, clearly demonstrates that the pri- 
vate sector can motivate and train indi- 
viduals previously considered to be un- 
employable. This May, the Secretary of 
Labor announced that JOBS is to be ex- 
panded to an additional 75 cities, or to 
a total of 125 municipalities. Hopefully, 
expansion of the JOBS program will per- 
mit a greater emphasis in finding work 
for young jobseekers, providing them 
with meaningful opportunities in the 
areas of the economy that are growing 
and experiencing skill shortages. 

Programs initiated under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
have proven invaluable in developing our 
Nation’s manpower resources. Since the 
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passage of the act in 1962, more than 
1.2 million training opportunities have 
been authorized. As of June 1968, 76 per- 
cent of those completing institutional 
training, and 89 percent of those com- 
pleting on-the-job training were em- 
ployed when last contacted. Of these 
placements, 78 percent of the trainees 
from institutional programs and 93 per- 
cent from on-the-job training were em- 
ployed in training related jobs. A recent 
study of MDTA graduates revealed that 
after training their median earnings 
were $1.73 per hour compared with $1.44 
before training—an increase of 20 per- 
cent in the average earnings level. The 
MDTA skill center provides in one fa- 
cility training for as many as 20 differ- 
ent occupations, and those supportive 
services which the trainee may find nec- 
essary. The programs authorized under 
the MDTA have made a significant con- 
tribution in training this Nation’s labor 
force, and should be fuily supported to 
allow for greater allocation of resources 
to the training of our young men and 
women. 

Mr. President, the Nation has not fully 
taken the steps needed to help unem- 
ployed young people to help themselves. 
We owe it to our youth, and the economic 
well-being of the Nation in general, to 
develop better means for training the 
young, and transforming them into re- 
sponsible, productive citizens. It seems a 
most sensible approach to apply those 
programs which have had the most suc- 
cess to the group for whom the Job 
Corps was originally designed. By mak- 
ing a greater attempt to reach and train 
young workers, we can promote the kind 
of self-fulfillment which, in turn, will 
mean a stronger economy, a less divided 
society, and a better America for us all. 


EVERGLADES 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the 
threats to Everglades National Park from 
federally assisted development such as a 
proposed super jetport nearby present a 
real test of whether or not this Nation is 
committed to a policy of protecting the 
quality of our environment for now and 
for future generations. An article last 
Saturday in the New York Times, by Mr. 
Paul Brooks, publisher and conservation- 
ist, is an excellent presentation of the 
dangers and the issues involved. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Topics: EVERGLADES JETPORT—A BLUEPRINT 
FOR DISASTER 


(By Paul Brooks) 


“Human history,” wrote H. G. Wells, “more 
and more becomes a race between education 
and catastrophe.” A precise illustration of 
his thesis, in terms of land use, is the 39- 
square-mile jetport about to be built (unless 
someone stops it) in the heart of the Florida 
Everglades. 

Promoted by the Dade County (Miami) 
Port Authority, backed by four major air- 
lines, by the Federal Aviation Agency, by 
local boosters and land speculators, it threat- 
ens the very existence of that unique sub- 
tropical wildlife paradise, Everglades Na- 
tional Park. The land has been condemned 
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and work already begun on the intended 
location only six miles north of the Park 
boundary. The first stage, the training field, 
will be in operation this fall. 

“A new city is going to rise up in the middle 
of Florida,” says Alan C. Stewart, Director 
of the Port Authority; “you are going to 
have one whether you like it or not.” If he is 
right, the impact on the surrounding coun- 
try will be devastating. Local speculators 
will get rich; but Everglades Park, which 
belongs to all the people, will be doomed. 

Pressures on land and particularly on 
water in Southern Florida are already at 
a maximum; zoning for their protection at 
a minimum. Yet the physical environment is 
extraordinarily fragile, and vulnerable to 
misuse. The Everglades—which, with the 
great cypress swamp, covers most of the inte- 
rior—consists of a vast, shallow, slow-moving 
river. Fresh water during the wet season 
moves from the region of Lake Okeechobee 
southward through the state water conser- 
vation areas and (when unimpeded) on 
through the Park, to empty eventually into 
the Gulf of Mexico. On this seasonal flow 
of pure water the life of the Park depends. 


ALGAE, ALLIGATORS MENACED 


In recent drought years, excessive diyer- 
sion and wastage of water by the Army Engi- 
neers has all but caused the Park to dry up. 
Now the whole chain of life, from algae to 
alligators, is threatened by the future water 
needs, and by the inevitable pollution from 
an airport and city rising literally out of a 
swamp; the domestic and industrial effluent, 
the pesticides and herbicides and fertilizers, 
the unburned jet fuel discharged into the 
air, Noise from takeoffs and landings, esti- 
mated eventually at two per minute, will 
be intolerable. 

The Port Authority has the nerve to desig- 
nate the Park a “sound barrier” or buffer 
zone; F.A.A.’s Miami manager cracks, ‘“No- 
body will be close enough to complain— 
except, possibly, alligators.” Except, possibly 
the million annual visitors to the Park, whose 
chance for a wilderness experience will be 
gone forever. 

The jetport project is an abortive offspring 
of the unholy wedlock of the booster and the 
engineer. It represents the same blind per- 
missiveness that allows industry to pollute air 
and water to the brink of disaster (and be- 
yond, as witness Lake Erie), agriculture to use 
poisons like DDT long after the fatal results 
are known, the Army Engineers to dam rivers 
and dig canals with little concern for the 
total environment. 

Ask the Port Authority if it knows 
specifically what it is doing to the Everglades 
and you get a litany of evasion: the matter 
in question is always “under study.” Mean- 


while disaster becomes daily more imminent, 


The “studies” will soon be post-mortems. 

Fortunately, Everglades is a national park. 
Early in June Senator Jackson conducted 
hearings before the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, to review what he termed 
a “classic case history” of the impact of 
technology on the enviromnent. There 
emerged a shocking pattern of confusion and 
conflict between Federal, state and local 
authorities. 

IF ENOUGH PEOPLE CARE 

The Bureau of Transportation admits that 
transportation programs are on a collision 
course with environmental management, The 
Interior Department promises to “do every- 
thing within its power” to stop the jetport 
if it will mean destruction of the Park. The 
Corps of Engineers, however, refuses to 
guarantee water for the Park “until the sit- 
uation gets tight.” 

Other and less damaging sites exist, includ- 
ing state-owned land near Lake Okeechobee, 
“Either we stop the jetport at the present 
site,” said Senator Nelson (co-sponsor with 
Senator Jackson of a bill for a national 
environmental policy) “or we publicly admit 
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that we are going to destroy the Park.” To 
stop it now “will cause a*hell of an uproar, 
but it can be done.” 

It can. And if enough people care, it will. 


TWO SENTINELS OF THE 
STATUS QUO 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, while I was 
unable to be in the Senate Chamber 
when the senior Senator from Idaho gave 
his speech entitled “Two Sentinels of the 
Status Quo,” I had a chance to read it 
in depth over the weekend. 

I was particularly struck by the wis- 
dom, scholarship, and originality of Sen- 
ator CHuRcH’s speech, and I take this 
opportunity not only to praise him for 
having given it, but also to say that I find 
myself in agreement with its conclusions. 

There is certainly no doubt in my mind, 
or I am sure in the minds of many of us 
that we and the Soviet Union are indeed 
becoming sentinels of the status quo. 


THE UNITED STATES MUST MAIN- 
TAIN THE FORCE OF ITS EXAM- 
PLE BY RATIFYING THE HUMAN 
RIGHTS CONVENTIONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a ma- 
jor trend since World War II has been 
the rapid emergence of independent 
states from the ruins of the colonial 
empires. Because of the resources and 
sheer numbers of people they represent, 
the path these nations follow will have 
far-reaching implications for the course 
of world events. Thus we must view with 
concern the development of their politi- 
cal systems. 

We must realize—particularly in the 
light of Vietnam—that it is foolish and 
even dangerous to expect that all these 
emerging nations can or should develop 
exactly as we have, But it is not improper 
to hope that they will resume certain 
fundamental characteristics that we and 
other nations value highly. 

Ambassador Arthur J. Goldberg said 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee that— 

When our Declaration of Independence was 
written, we proclaimed certain unalienable 
rights, and the drafters of that great docu- 
ment proclaimed them not just for Ameri- 
cans, but for all men, ... President Lincoln 
said there was something in the Declaration 
giving liberty “not alone to the people of 
this country but the hope for the world for 
all future time.” 


It is these fundamental guarantees of 
liberty—by no means unique to our coun- 
try, but which we have long held dear— 
that we must hope emerging nations will 
see fit to emulate. 

Yet we continually refuse to reaffirm 
these basic tenets through the ratifica- 
tion of the international conventions on 
forced labor, the equal rights of women, 
and genocide now before the Senate. If 
indeed we hope that the best of our sys- 
tem will be transmitted to other nations 
through the force of our example, then 
we cannot hesitate to assert our support 
of these things to the rest of the world. 
Ambassador Goldberg said that— 

In the conduct of our foreign policy it is 
highly important that where we can we ought 
to be faithful to these great traditions, and 
our being faithful to these great traditions, 
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being an exponent of the ideals of liberty 
and equality in the international arena, is 
not an insubstantial factor in world affairs. 


And while we delay, Mr. President, 
these conventions are ratified by many 
of the very nations to whom we are sup- 
posedly offering an example. The list is 
embarassingly long—over 70 nations, 
many of which were barely colonial en- 
tities when the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was signed. 

At this most critical of times, said Pres- 
ident Kennedy: 

The United States cannot afford to re- 
nounce responsibility for support of the very 
fundamentals which distinguish our concept 
of government from all forms of tyranny. 


If we are to exert a constructive influ- 
ence in the third world, Mr. President, if 
we are not to lose our traditional lead- 
ership in the field of human rights, we 
must act to ratify these conventions now. 


PRESIDENT THIEU’S OFFER 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, last week 
President Thieu, of South Vietnam, 
made his awaited offer—an offer which 
would have permitted the Vietcong to 
participate in national elections follow- 
ing a cease-fire. This is, of course, a con- 
siderable concession on the part of the 
South Vietnamese, since it opens the 
doors to Communist participation in 
their government—something now de- 
nied by the South Vietnamese Constitu- 
tion. In short, the Chief Executive of 
South Vietnam was offering a constitu- 
tional amendment and a major conces- 
sion in one package. No small matter. 

It was, not surprisingly, rejected out 
of hand by the NLF and the govern- 
ment in Hanoi—at least publicly. But 
what is more disturbing to me is that, 
even before this move by President 
Thieu, it had been persistently denigrated 
in this country by people who I would 
have thought would welcome any move, 
however realistic, toward peace. 

While there are things wrong with the 
Thieu proposal, at least as it stands, still 
unnegotiated, it represents a very sig- 
nificant change in stance on the part of 
the South Vietnamese Government. It 
certainly cannot, with any honesty, be 
called a step backward. 

Mr. President, in the wake of this 
latest offer and refusal, we can look back 
over the past year and a half of nego- 
tiations and find a long string of pro- 
posals offered, tried, tested, and put 
forth by the Governments of the United 
States and South Vietnam in order to 
encourage the other side to sit down and 
seriously talk peace. 

As we look back over the past year and 
a half of peace negotiations, we find a 
long string of things we have been offer- 
ing—trying out, testing, in order to en- 
courage the other side to sit down and 
talk more seriously. 

It began with halting of bombing of 
North Vietnam and was followed by pol- 
icies of great restraint on our side even 
while the other side was hitting the ma- 
jor cities of South Vietnam last fall and 
winter with rockets. Thieu has offered to 
sit down with the NLF for private talks 
without preconditions. And our own 
Government now has begun a limited 
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troop withdrawal as a’ bona fide effort 
in this testing operation. 

Whatever our critics in our own coun- 
try think personally about Thieu is their 
own business. But surely we can see that 
the whole thrust -of the effort to find a 
base for peace or peace talks has been 
largely a one-way operation; namely, 
from our side. I think the record ought 
to make our stance a little clearer than 
the headlines suggest. We are pursuing 
every reasonable path to an honorable 
settlement. 

With all that the Thieu offer does not 
say—and we all admit this is a tough 
one to implement—it is a positive step. 
Despite the NLF’s immediate rejection 
of the offer, surely it is now incumbent 
upon Thieu’s critics to deal with Thieu’s 
offer as it is or else to propose a better 
solution to the election impasse. Along 
the same line, if the NLF is genuine in 
its hope for peace, let it also show some 
sign that it is: 


SUPPORT OF THE ARTS 


Mr. MONDALE, Mr. President, an 
editorial written by Joseph James Ak- 
ston and published in the May 1969 issue 
of Arts magazine discussed the situation 
of the arts in America. In his editorial, 
Myr. Akston called for the administration 
to elevate the position of Chairman of 
the National Council on the Arts to 
Cabinet level, and recommended higher 
appropriations for the support of the 


In a hectic and hurried world where 
mass production, planned obsolescence, 


and modern technology proliferate, the 
creativity and lasting value of the arts 
is often overlooked. But the contribution 
that the arts make to the quality of 
American life cannot be denied. In this 
context, I commend Mr, Akston’s edi- 
torial to the Senate because I believe it 
is worthy of our thought and consider- 
ation. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUPPORT OF THE ARTS 


President Nixon’s acceptance of Roger L: 
Stevens’ resignation.as Chairman of the Na- 
tional Council on the Arts could be more 
than simply a quadrennial rite of political 
partnership, It would be more, that is, if the 
president used the necessity to appoint a 
successor as an opportunity to declare a 
National policy of serious moral and mate- 
rial commitment to the arts. 

President Nixon could accomplish this 
with a stroke of the pen or a verbal an- 
nouncement that would have raised Mr. 
Stevens’ successor to cabinet-leyel rank, We 
would then have in name at least, a counter- 
part of André Malraux, France’s Minister of 
Arts. Even though we did not immediately 
attain the images of the Gallic heritage of 
veneration for matters of culture, a formal 
Department of Cultural Affairs might, in 
time, engender intent which, eventually, 
might produce substance, In any instance, 
the gesture would be beneficial. 

One suspects, however, that this thought 
must remain a wistful one. President Nixon 
has not given us reason to believe that his 
imagination is equal to such a gesture. The 
reality undoubtedly is that when the Chief 
Executive gets around to it, he will fill the 
gap with somebody of the proper political 
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persuasion and bureaucratic faith. For, with 
all due respect to Mr. Stevens’ conscientious- 
ness and considerable ability as an admin- 
istrator, no postulant for the National Coun- 
cil’s top job can vouchsafe earth-shaking 
results, nor can he even fashion national 
policy on the arts so long as the administra- 
tion limits the scope of its functions. And, 
unfortunately, that is what the previous 
Administration saw fit to make of its arts 
council appointee: a functionary, albeit a 
relatively prestigious one, but forced to 
function within the narrow confines imposed 
by the parent agency and a congressional 
committee. Only cabinet or cabinet-level 
designation, a move clearly within the Presi- 
dent's traditional executive power, will per- 
mit the boss of our federal arts agency to 
transcend the functionary's role. 

The chasm that divides hoped-for devel- 
opments and the reality in arts funding 
grows deeper and wider. At this writing 
the reality is appallingly apocalyptic. Mr. 
Stevens’ departure from the scene is ac- 
companied by dire reports of virtual bank- 
ruptcy on all governmental funding levels, 
along with feeble heartbeats that attest the 
moribundity of corporate and private fund- 
raising efforts. One can only assume that 
Mr; Stevens’ farewell was given with a feel- 
ing of relief to haye narrowly, avoided the 
final demise. Here, in the. cryptic, dry, but 
eloquent language of the balance sheet is 
the handwriting on the wall. 

In 1968 federal support for all the arts 
was a smaller item In the national budget 
than economic aid to Costa Rica, smaller 
than a single minor grant made by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation to the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn. It amounted to four 
cents of every thousand dollars of govern- 
ment expenditure! 

The. prospect tor the current year is 
bleaker.. The 1969 federal budget cuts sup- 
port for the arts to less than three cents 
per thousand dollar outlay. Although Con- 
gress has authorized 15 million for the arts— 
& paltry sum, indeed—it has allocated only 
7.5 million for the current fiscal year. And 
this sum stands an excellent chance of be- 
ing drastically reduced by the Capitol Hill 
politicians, 

The miniscule scale of funding forced 
upon the National Endowment for the Arts 
by the parsimony of Congress and the pre- 
vious Administration is pitifully evident in 
the fact that the Endowment has already 
spent its entire visual arts grant allocations 
for 1969: the total sum of $296,000. The 
Endowment must now wait for a definite 
appropriation for fiscal 1970 before it can 
make any plans for the future. This tiny 
federal agency, created to. assist the arts 
in this country, is in fact an instrument of 
euthanasia in the arts. 

The message on the wall is clear for all 
to read: the arts in America are in imminent 
danger of starving to death. There are those 
who do not, apparently, choose to take that 
message quite as seriously as we believe it 
deserves to be taken. 

Among those taking a more optimistic 
view of the immediate future of the arts in 
America there stands, paradoxically enough, 
Mr. Roger Stevens. The ex-Chairman of the 
National Arts Council is still chairman of 
Washington’s John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts. This fact, plus Presi- 
dent Nixon’s failure to name a successor to 
the national arts agency, gives Mr. Stevens 
an ex-officio status, a sort.of elder-stateman 
role in the current arts scene. 

Mr. Stevens is on record with the following 
comment, made after the chain-reaction cut- 
backs sparked in Washington: 

“I’m not as pessimmtic as most people 
think we should be. Some 95 percent of those 
on the board of trustees of arts organizations 
are Republicans.. They're. going to see to it 
that money is available to make up the huge 
gap.” 
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We envy Mr. Stevens his sanguineousness. 
While doing so, we should like to point out 
the following aspect of the grim reality con- 
fronting the arts, It may have been over- 
shadowed by Mr. Stevens’ sunny, bright 
outlook, 

When the ex-chairman of the federal arts 
program pins his hopes on the “boards of 
trustees,” etc., he is, knowingly, we assume, 
betting that the so-called private sector of 
the economy will take up the funding slack. 
For, however he words it, he is looking to 
the corporations, to Big Business for action, 
perhaps salvation, this time. Though we 
share the hope that it will be forthcoming 
in the worsening financial crisis, we cannot 
share Mr. Steven's calm confidence that help 
shall be forthcoming. 

Government, by its control of national 
wealth through taxation and expenditure, 
has the power to withhold public support of 
the arts. U.S. corporations, by definition and 
function. “public” institutions, control an 
even bigger portion of the public wealth, 
Government and corporate enterprise, there- 
fore, share the responsibility and power for 
what has been termed “public funding of 
culture and the arts.” In reality, “govern- 
ment funding” and “private corporate fund- 
ing,” so-called, are, in effect, public funding. 
The terms have been made to carry a distinc- 
tion but it is a distinction without a dif- 
ference. 

The outlook, then, is gloomy, we think, 
But we shall endeavor to nurture in our- 
selves a little of the faith that seems to ani- 
mate Mr. Stevens during this dark time for 
the life of the arts in America. 


BILINGUAL EDUCATION 


Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. President, 2 years 
ago the Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Act of 1965 was amended by the 
enactment of title VII, the Bilingual Ed- 
ucation Act of 1967, which authorized a 
nationwide study of methods to promote 
bilingualism for children who come from 
environments where the dominant lan- 
guage is other than English. 

In northern Maine, 26,058 U.S. citi- 
zens reside in the St. John Valley, 
Ninety-five percent of the children learn 
English as a second language, If a bilin- 
gual center funded under title VII could 
be established in the valley, it would af- 
fect approximately 20 percent of all ele- 
mentary and secondary students in 
Maine who are handicapped because of 
their bilingual background. Unfortunate- 
ly, the present administration allows only 
$125,000 for a northern New England bi- 
lingual education program for French- 
speaking school children, 

Because of the severe limitation of 
funds, none of the funds appropriated 
for title VIZ have been available for 
French-speaking school children of the 
St. John Valley in my own State of 
Maine. Instead the valley schools have 
operated a bilingual program under title 
III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, which provides 3-year 
programs of grants for supplementary 
educational centers and services to ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
an article entitled “A Bilingual Culture,” 
published in the May issue of the Maine 
Teacher, which describes the successful 
ways in which the St. John Valley 
schools, operating under title IO, have 
made youngsters more adept in English 
through the medium of their native 
French language. I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A BILINGUAL CULTURE 
(By Glen Wilcox) 

(Note.—Glen Wilcox is co-director of the 
Franco American Bicultural Research) In- 
novations Center, a Title III, PACE project 
at Frenchville and St. Agatha.) 

Something exciting is happening in the 
schools of School Administrative District 33 
which comprises the towns of St. Agatha and 
Frenchville. These towns are located in the 
northernmost tip of Maine’s Aroostook Coun- 
ty in the Valley of the St. John River—the 
so-called Franco-American belt. 

The school population of these two towns 
is housed in three schools—Bailey and Mont- 
fort Elementary Schools and Wisdom High 
School, and 90 percent of the pupils in these 
schools entered as monolingual French- 
speakers. 

For many years’ these French-speaking 
youngsters -have been the unwitting vic- 
tims of an educational system and school 
curriculum that failed to take into account 
their cultural and linguistic background. 
Their language is suppressed in subtle and 
not-so-subtle ways. State law demands that 
subject matter other than languages be 
taught in English. A campaign has been 
waged for years by teachers and administra- 
tors to eradicate the speaking of French in 
school classrooms, corridors, and play- 
grounds, in the well intentioned but mis- 
taken notion that this would automatically 
lead to the improvement of English skills. 
Many schools had a variety of rules and 
regulations to enforce this principle. Pun- 
ishment for speaking French ranged from 
loss of lunch tickets to extra English as- 
signments after school. 

The results of this uncomprehending policy 
have been tragic. Deprived of their cultural 
heritage and suppressed in their language and 
culture, many children rebel against the sys- 
tem that forces these unreal demands upon 
them. The French-speaking child, required 
to attenc school taught in a strange and 
unfamiliar language, passes through a period 
of intellectual and emotional confusion that 
may handicap him for life. He loses three to 
four years in the struggle to acquire enough 
academic English to compete in the system. 
Large numbers, discouraged by the struggle, 
drop out as soon as possible. As they have 
rarely mastered the basic grammatical con- 
cepts of French before they are forced to 
deal with English, they seldom learn either 
language well. Often these students leave 
school functionally illiterate in two lan- 
guages. The linguistic confusion imposed on 
these youngsters is a grave handicap in their 
search for adequate employment. Some, de- 
spite their linguistic confusion, succeed. 
Others seem to reject one language or the 
other, some refusing to speak English except 
when absolutely necessary and reverting to 
French when at all possible, while some reject 
French entirely, even refusing to speak 
French to their parents at home. Achievement 
tests from towns in the St. John Valley reveal 
that, on the average, test results in reading 
by pupils from French-speaking nomes are 
three years below national norms. 

This was the situation in SAD 33 when 
the district received an $86,000 grant from 
the U.S. Government under Title III of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act to 
undertake a research project in bilingual 
education. 

PACE, as the project was first called, began 
with a six-week in-service summer session 
for 30 teachers and administrators. The ses- 
sion began with two weeks of sensitivity 
training under the auspices of professional 
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trainers affiliated with the National Training 
Laboratory. Sensitivity training leads to an 
awareness by the individual of the impact 
he makes upon others, and, thereby, allows 
him to make needed changes to take ad- 
vantage of his full potential. So many hang- 
ups became apparent during the course of 
the two weeks that we feel without this 
training our project would have been in deep 
water from the beginning. It soon became 
evident that bilingualism, per se, was not 
a handicap. Indeed, bilingualism is viewed as 
a distinct asset by modern educational stand- 
ards and Title VII of the ESEA has allocated 
$7.5 million to the nationwide study of meth- 
ods to promote bilingualism. It was instead 
the attitudes and feelings, the social and 
emotional connotations, the rigid and often 
irrational educational philosophy in regard 
to the treatment and teaching of bil’nguals 
that were at the crux of the problem. 

Our original goal, prior to sensitivity train- 
ing, had been to improve the quality of Eng- 
lish instruction. We now began to realize 
that to improve the quality of the finished 
product of our schools would require much 
more than this. Attitudes had to be changed. 
A sense of intrinsic value in French culture 
and language had to be instilled. 


OUT THE WINDOW 


We started by tossing out the window the 
rules that downgraded and suppressed 
French. Communication and instruction in 
French are necessary if one is to realize the 
worth of the language. Our children bring 
to school with them. years of . valuable 
language acquisition skills, skills which are 
viewed as a handicap, under traditional cur- 
ricula, rather than the tremendous and 
valuable resource that they actually are. By 
using modern linguistic techniques, these 
French language skills can be the bridge to 
successful functioning in English. Learnings 
in one language reinforce learnings in the 
other, Most linguists agree that the child 
learns to read that which he speaks and un- 
derstands. In the case of the majority of our 
pupils, that which he speaks is French. This 
is the language in which we propose to teach 
reading. A variety of bilingual schools 
throughout this country and Europe have 
successfully proved that bilingualism is a 
definite possibility, given at correct popula- 
tion and favorable attitudes and incentive. 

At the present time several pilot projects 
in various aspects of bilingual teaching are 
in operation in SAD 33 schools. 

A kindergarten class is conducting read- 
ing-readiness activities in both French and 
English, using graphic illustrations prepared 
by a local teacher-artist. Numerous scenes, 
such as the local firehouse, potato harvest- 
ing, the shopping center in a nearby town, 
@ barbecue scene on the shores of Long Lake, 
a town snowplow at work, are illustrated. The 
initial reading vocabulary will be selected 
for maximum transferal value in both 
French and English. 

These illustrations, with the accompany- 
ing French vocabulary, will next year be 
incorporated into a professionally printed 
textbook to be used as a kindergarten primer. 

Team teaching, whereby a French-speak- 
ing teacher conducts classes in French while 
the teacher she replaces carries on in English 
in her class, is being tried with exceptionally 
good results. 

The changes wrought in the students are 
remarkable. The “jail atmosphere” is gone. 
A feeling of esprit de corps prevails through- 
out and morale is higher among teachers than 
ever before. “We're bilingual,” exclaims a 
bulletin board on one end of a hallway. At 
PTA meetings children exhibit examples of 
bicultural historical sites and artifacts and 
proudly flash green PACE buttons proclaim-~- 
ing their Franco-American heritage. 

The first year of operation was, according 
to the addendum to the original PACE pro- 
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posal, to be one of research and investiga- 
tion. At the end of the summer, a team 
of three co-directors was chosen to spear- 
head the operation. The “Troika,” as the 
three directors are called, is aided by seven 
committees. Every faculty member is a mem- 
ber of one or more of these committees. They 
meet on a regular weekly basis to formulate 
plans and collect data. The entire faculty 
attend bimonthly meetings and so far two 
workshops have been held as part of in- 
service training—a two-day affair in Jan- 
uary and a three-day institute in February. 

The Troika has established the Franco- 
American Research Innovations 
Center (FABRIC) and plans are being for- 
mulated for the implementation of the new 
‘bilingual curriculum. 

Projected. plans for the PACE/FABRIC 
project tentatively call for a fully function- 
ing bilingual curriculum in grades K to three 
for school year 1969-70, with other grades 
being added in succeeding years. Eleven 
classes will be involved in next year’s pro- 
gram—two. kindergarten and three classes 
each in grades one, two, three. 


TEAM PROCEDURES 


The kindergarten classes and one class in 
each of the other grades will probably be 
taught by bilingual teachers. The other six 
classes will employ team teaching procedures 
wherein an English-speaking teacher will 
handle the English content and a French- 
speaking teacher will present the French ma- 
terial. In this way we hope to be able to de- 
termine which particular method will best 
sult our needs. The actual amount of time 
devoted to each language will be determined 
by the makeup of the individual groups, but 
generally, French-speaking groups will re- 
ceive about 75 percent of their instruction 
in French with the opposite being true for 
English-speaking classes. By the end of grade 
three all groups should be receiving about 
equal time in all subjects in both languages. 

The curriculum materials and techniques 
will be developed this summer in a six-week 
practicum to be held in St. Agatha. Videotape 
and other multimedia approaches will be em- 
phasized during the practicum. Eleven col- 
lege level courses are being offered in addi- 
tion to the practicum for all teachers and ad- 
ministrators of SAD 33, 

Statistical analysis of other bilingual pro- 
grams throughout the country has shown the 
value of teaching children in their native 
tongue. Children more readily become adept 
and facile in English.when the approach is 
through the medium of their spoken lan- 
guage and, best of all, the bilingual child 
has all the advantages that multilingualism 
offers—enhanced problem-solving ability, 
cross-cultural appreciation, reading, writing, 
and speech skills in two languages. 

Recent studies of ten-year-olds in Montreal 
show that in large samples that take into 
account socioeconomic factors and environ- 
mental controls, bilingual students placed 
higher on standardized achievement and in- 
telligence tests and were more advanced in 
grade placement than either monolingual 
French or English speakers. 

We hope, here in the St. John Valley, to be 
able to provide our children with the oppor- 
tunity to become balanced bilinguals, equally 
adept in reading, writing, and speaking two 
languages, at ease in two supporting and 
complementary cultures, and capable of 
making use of the myriad advantages two 
cultures have to offer, 


DELPHIAN CLUB OF PORT ARTHUR, 


TEX., ENDORSES  100,000-ACRE 
BIG THICKET NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Delphian Club of Port Arthur, Tex., 
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adopted a resolution on May 27, 1969, 
urging the establishment of a 100,000- 
acre Big Thicket National Park in 
southeast Texas. They recognize the 
threat posed by the bulldozer and chain 
saw to this unique ecological phenome- 
non. 

In addition to its unmatched beauty 
and the richness and diversity of its 
plant and animal life, the Big Thicket is 
steeped with history. Sam Houston had 
planned to hide his army here if his 
attack on the Mexican Army had failed. 
Runaway slaves and bandits found 
safety in its dense tangles. Draft dodgers 
and conscientious objectors hid out in 
the thicket successfully during the Civil 
War and as recently as World War I and 
I 


The Big Thicket is a part of America’s 
heritage. We must not through neglect 
or lack of concern let this area and 
others like it to disappear forever from 
the face of the earth. We must act now 
if we are to save the Big Thicket. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution and the name 
of its signer be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

May 27, 1969. 

Whereas the Big Thicket of Texas is a 
meeting place for eastern, western and 
northern ecological elements; and 

Whereas, this is the last stand in Texas 
of the nearly extinct Ivory-billed Wood- 
pecker; and 

Whereas, this beautiful and unique area 
is rapidly being destroyed by bulldozer and 
chain saw; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Delphian Club of Port 
Arthur, Texas, urges the preservation of at 
least 100,000 acres containing the most 
unique areas of the Big Thicket, these areas 
to be connected by environmental corridors; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee of the Senate of the 
United States be requested to set immediate 
hearings on S4 which would create a Big 
Thicket National Area. 

Mrs. H. A. Swanzy, Sr., 
Delphian Club President. 


THE PESTICIDE PERIL—XxXV 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, last week 
Home Garden magazine announced a 
ban on advertisements for products con- 
taining DDT and certain other insecti- 
cides which could have harmful effects 
on man and his environment. 

According to Mortimer Berkowitz, pub- 
lisher and president of Home Garden 
magazine, Home Garden is the first na- 
tional consumer publication to place 
such a ban on DDT advertisements. The 
action was taken after a thorough study 
by the magazine’s editorial staff on the 
harmful effects of certain insecticides. 
Mr. Berkowitz stated: 

It is Home Garden’s belief that the use of 
DDT should be avoided in all areas, includ- 
ing home gardens. 


The ban will go into effect with the 
September issue, and the October issue 
will feature the “DDT Story”—including 
warnings on the effects of certain chlo- 
rinated hydrocarbon insecticides, con- 
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sumer recommendations for effective 
substitute materials, and a plea for Fed- 
eral legislation to control the use of these 
insecticides. 

A leading national horticultural maga- 
zine for consumers, Home Garden ad- 
vises the amateur home gardener as well 
as the professional. Its action is timely, 
and further endorses the concern of sci- 
entists, conservationists, and public of- 
ficials of the threat to our environment 
and to human health by the continued 
use of persistent, toxic pesticides. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
press release issued by Home Garden 
magazine and the article published in 
last week’s New York Times relating to 
this matter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Home GARDEN MAGAZINE BECOMES First NA- 
TIONAL CONSUMER PUBLICATION To BAN DDT 
ADVERTISING 


New Yor«, July 10, 1969.—Home Garden 
Magazine, the leading national horticultural 
magazine for consumers, will not accept, ef- 
fective with the September Issue, any adver- 
tising for products containing DDT and cer- 
tain other insecticides which could have 
harmful effect on man and his environ- 
ment. 

Home Garden Magazine is the first na- 
tional consumer publication to place such 
a ban on DDT advertisements, according to 
Mortimer Berkowitz, publisher and president 
of Flower Grower Publishing, a subsidiary of 
Universal Publishing and Distributing Corp., 
who announced the ban today. 

Mr. Berkowitz, said that the subject of 
certain insecticides’ harmful effect has been 
studied thoroughly by the magazine's edi- 
torial staff. After prolonged consultation 
with industry and governmental authorities, 
the decision to reject DDT advertising was 
made. “It is Home Garden's belief that the 
use of DDT should be avoided in all areas, in- 
cluding home gardens”, he stated. 

Editorially in the October issue, Home 
Garden will urge its more than 425,000 sub- 
scribers not to use DDT and certain other 
chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticides such as 
aldin, endrin, DDD, dieldrin and toxaphene 
which decompose slowly and accumulate 
causing contamination of soil, water, wildlife 
and even man himself. 

The editorial will also call for federal leg- 
islation to control use of these insecticides. 

Beside the full report on the “DDT Story” 
in the October issue, Home Garden will give 
consumers recommendations for substitute 
material that they can use just as effective- 
ly as DDT and other chlorinated hydro- 
carbons. 

Universal Publishing and Distributing 
Corporation is an international publisher of 
“special interest” magazines, books and edu- 
cational materials for the consumer and in- 
dustrial markets. UPD shares are traded in 
the over-the-counter market. 


{From the New York Times, July 11, 1969] 
Home GARDEN REFUSES Aps ror DDT 
PropuctTs 
A ban on ads for products containing 
DDT was announced yesterday by Home 

Garden Magazine. 

It goes into effect with the September 
issue and will also include “certain other 
chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticides,” which 
“could. have a -harmful effect.on: man and 
his environment,” 

The publication of Flower Grower Publish- 
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ing, a subsidiary of Universal Publishing and 
Distributing, will also urge in its October 
issue that its 425,000 subscribers not use 
these kinds of pest killers 


ANEW FEDERAL LAND-BUYING POL- 
ICY MIGHT HELP FLOOD PROJECT 
JAM 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, a 
thoughtful and constructive editorial 
published in the Kansas City Times of 
Wednesday, July 9, has to do with flow- 
age easements on flood protection proj- 
ects—the method in force a few years 
ago—instead of outright purchase; and 
in that the Federal Government is now 
so heavily in need of tax money, in the 
interest of the taxpayer I would hope 
that this suggestion will be carefully 
considered. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled “A New Federal Land- 
Buying Policy Might Help Flood Project 
Jam,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A New FEDERAL LAND-BUYING Po.icy MIGHT 
HELP FLOOD PROJECT JAM 


Missouri's severe slowdown on flood protec- 
tion projects could be eased by a proposed 
change in federal land acquisition policy 
which would reduce project costs. As Sen. 
Stuart Symington pointed out in his Senate 
speech Monday, the government now is tak- 
ing outright title to reseryoir land which 
might be flooded only every 20 to 100 years. 
A flowage easement—a one-time payment for 
the right to flood as needed—would cost on 
the average only about half as much as taking 
title. And it would leave the property on the 
local tax rolls. 

The Symington suggestion would amount 
to a return to the land-buying policy used by 
the Corps of Engineers and the Interior de- 
partment between 1953-62, in which flowage 
easements were taken on most reservoir land 
above the level expected to flood less fre- 
quently than every five years. Fee title still 
was taken to land needed for public use or 
access to the project. 

In 1962, however, in the expanding econ- 
omy of the Kennedy administration, a new 
policy was adopted of buying outright all but 
a few remote reservoir tracts where easements 
still would be used. 

But now, with the federal public works 
program crippled by the Vietnam war outlay 
and inflation—including higher land costs— 
would be a good time to re-examine govern- 
ment land acquisition policy once more. In 
Missouri, Kaysinger Bluff, the 213-million- 
dollar giant of all area flood projects, is being 
built at a crawling pace and Pattonsburg, 
keystone of the Grand river system of dams, 
can’t even be started. 

Unlike the relatively deep Ozark valleys 
where most existing Missouri dams have 
been built, these flatland projects require big 
acreages—266,000 at Kaysinger, for example, 
for a permanent pool of only 55,600 acres. 
The engineers there are dealing with nearly 
8,000 ownerships. 

Any new land policy still should provide for 
government ownership of the shoreline area 
to guarantee full public access to these tax- 
payer-built lakes and guard against private, 
junky development which would damage 
natural beauty. But within the flood pool, 
greater use of flowage easements might effect 
sufficient cost savings to get moving on 
projects now stalled. by high costs. 
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RISE IN U.S. VIOLENCE—WHAT 
ABOUT THE VICTIMS? BILL NEED- 
ED TO AID INNOCENT VICTIMS OF 
CRIME 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Commission on the Causes and Pre- 
vention of Violence recently issued a re- 
port entitled “Violence in America: His- 
torical and Comparative Perspectives.” 
This report contained a sobering account 
of how violent our society has become. 

This development concerns me. It is 
frightening to behold the degree to which 
violence has become a part of life in this 
Nation—particularly violent crime. All 
of us in Congress are concerned about 
how to control the commission of acts 
of violence. But, I feel that we should 
also be concerned with what we can do 
to help the victims of this violence. 

My bill, S. 9, suggests what can be 
done. I propose to create a Federal com- 
mission to compensate victims of crime. 
Although it would be authorized to op- 
erate only in the District of Columbia 
and certain other federally administered 
areas, I think it would be at least a step 
in the right direction. I might add that 
five States, the Virgin Islands, and two 
foreign nations have similar provisions 
in their laws. I hope that Congress sees 
fit to follow these examples, 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Study 
Sees Rise in U.S. Violence,” written by 
Jean M. White, and published in the 
Washington Post of June 6, 1969, be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, June 6, 1969] 
Stupy Sees Rise IN U.S. VIOLENCE 
(By Jean M, White) 

The 1960s have exploded into one of the 
most turbulent eras of violence in the history 
of the violence-prone American people, & 
Presidential Commission task force reported 
yesterday. 

The 350,000-word research study—as long 
as seven or eight novels—exhaustively sur- 
veys, “Violence in America: Historica] and 
Comparative Perspectives.” 

The authors underscore that Americans 
always have been a violent and even “rather 
bloody-minded” people, almost echoing in 
scholarly observations the “violence-is-as- 
American as-cherry-pie” phrase of Negro mil- 
itant H. Rap Brown, 

But they also point out that recent vio- 
lence has appeared in several forms “unprec- 
edented” in American history—political as- 
sassinations, university unrests, and antiwar 
protest. The study also notes the recent spiral 
in the rates of violence crime and the turn 
toward black aggression in the long conflict 
between the races, 

The research report was released yesterday 
on the first anniversary of the assassination 
of Sen. Robert F. Kennedy. It was that act 
that led to the appointment of the National 
Commission on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence. 

The historical and comparative analysis of 
American violence is one of seven task force 
studies that will form the basis for the final 
Commission report, scheduled this fall. 

The others are expected to be released in a 
flurry over the next few weeks. One reason 
was to get a year’s worth of research work 
into public hands before the summer months 
come to the Nation’s troubled cities. 
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Other task forces have been studying 
group violence, individual violence, assassi- 
nation, firearms, crime and law enforcement, 
and mass media, 

In the five years before mid-1968, the re- 
port released yesterday says, 220 Americans 
died in violent civil strife. Yet this comes out 
to a rate of only 1.1 per million population— 
less than half of the European average of 
24 per million and “infinitesimal” when 
compared with the average of 238 deaths per 
million for all nations. 

And although acts of collective violence 
by private citizens have been “extraordi- 
narily numerous” in the last two decades in 
the United States, the report emphasizes 
there has been little disruption in the Na- 
tion’s life. 

One reason given as that most demonstra- 
tors and rioters have been protesting rather 
than rebelling. This has freed America of 
the terrorism and revolutionary threat 
plaguing some countries. 


PARADOX CITED 


“Paradoxically, we have both a tumultu- 
ous people and a relatively stable republic,” 
the task force co-directors write in their 
summary. 

The co-directors are Hugh Davis Graham, 
associate professor of history at Johns Hop- 
kins University, and Ted Robert Gurr, an 
assistant professor of political science at 
Princeton University. 

Graham and Gurr wrote the 2500-word 
summary of the bulky, two-volume report 
that brings together 22 chapters by various 
scholars. 

In the summary, the task force co-direc- 
tors emphasize that the American past has 
often been as violent or more violent than 
today. The most violent urban riot, they 
point out, was the New York draft Riot in 
1863, and proportionately more people died 
in racial lynchings and labor strife around 
the turn of the century than from today’s 
collective violence, 

“But Americans have been given to a kind 
of historical amnesia that masks much of 
their turbulent past,” the co-directors 
observe. 

GRIEVANCES INTENSIFIED 

One reason that violence persists in the 
United States, the report says, is that some 
grievances have not only gone unresolved 
but even intensified. They also say that the 
“melting pot” myth has obscured the fact 
that the United States is one of the most 
culturally and ethnically pluralistic nations 
in the world. 

And, finally, the co-directors emphasize, 
violence in the pursuit of what is considered 
@ good cause has always been celebrated in 
American history, from gaining independ- 
ence to settling the frontier to restoring the 
Union, 

“The grievances and satisfactions of vio- 
lence have so reinforced one another that 
we have become a rather bloody-minded 
people in both action and reaction,” the re- 
port concludes. “We are likely to remain so 
as long as sO many of us think violence is 
an ultimate solution to social problems.” 


CITIZEN ACTION FOR CLEAN AIR 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on June 
19, 1969, Mrs. Carter F. Henderson, hon- 
orary trustee and former chairman of 
New York City’s Citizens for Clean Air, 
Inc., spoke at a Citizens Workshop on Air 
Quality at the University of Massachu- 
setts, Waltham, Mass. Mrs, Henderson 
has made a major impact on the air 
pollution control program in New York 
with her dynamic and articulate leader- 
ship, Her speech at Waltham was an ex- 
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ample of her insight, her grasp of the air 
pollution problem and her sense of how 
the need for citizen action on air pollu- 
tion relates to the broader question of 
democratic government in a technologi- 
cally complex and crowded society. I 
commend Mrs. Henderson’s remarks to 
the Senate and ask unanimous consent 
that her speech be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
CITIZEN ACTION FoR CLEAN AIR 
(Remarks by Hazel Henderson) 


Why must citizens participate in the fight 
for clean air? Or to take the larger view, why 
must citizens participate in social decision- 
making in a democratic society? 

Well, we all know from our history that 
the notion that an informed citizenry should 
participate in every phase of national deci- 
sion-making is the central premise of the 
great social experiment that is America, Our 
founding fathers modeled many of their ideas 
on those of the Greeks, and the key phrase 
in all of these formuli was “informed citizen.” 
Not just citizen, you will note, but informed 
citizen. 

I think that this central premise that an 
informed citizenry is capable of self-govern- 
ment is just as valid as ever. But in a mass, 
technologically advanced society like ours, 
with 200 million citizens, it needs re-invent- 
ing. And the machinery to channel participa- 
tion efficiently needs over-hauling. The big 
problem for the citizen today is that the 
hand-tools available to him, the ballot box 
and the letter, have not kept pace with the 
increasingly automated decision-making now 
used in other sectors of the economy, whether 
private industry, the military, space, the 
multi-versity, big labor unions and all the 
other highly organized bureaucracies which 
now characterize our economy. Haven’t you 
all experienced the standard put-down when- 
ever you, as laymen, try to evaluate an issue 
and make your point? Some expert whether 
from city government, or a corporation or 
from whatever bureaucracy you are trying to 
get an answer, will tell you that you can't 
possibly judge because you don’t know the 
facts. Then he will wave a printout from his 
computer to settle the argument. The point 
is that the citizen seems to be the only guy 
left who doesn’t have a computer! Being an 
informed citizen gets harder all the time, as 
we valiantly struggle to dig up facts for our- 
selves; when our little, under-financed civic 
organizations can't afford enough researchers, 
lobbyists, public-relations men, advertising 
budgets and all the other panoply available 
to the big boys. 

And yet, we may have reached a point 
where participation by laymen in our in- 
creasingly specialized, fragmented society is 
not only more vital than ever, but could be 
the only means left to save our society from 
becoming fossilized and eventually decaying. 
Because layman and ordinary citizens pro- 
vide what in computer terminology (yes, the 
computer boys have brainwashed me!) they 
call “feedback.” Without feedback to correct 
errors, a computer system goes haywire. Feed- 
back serves the function of regulation, like 
a thermostat. In our vast, pulsating, com- 
puterized America of today, we have thou- 
sands of so-called “experts”, each with an 
understanding only of his own narrow dis- 
cipline, or what is often called “tunnel 
vision”. They are all making momentous de- 
cisions on deploying technology in hundreds 
of new ways, without any real understand- 
ing of the big picture. A famous sociologist 
once studied these people, and called them 
“technological idiots.” You know them too, 
I’m sure. They are the highway planners who 
build roads by destroying neighborhoods and 
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scenic values; the economists who under- 
stand fiscal policy but not social values; the 
computer analysts who only know how to 
feed their computers with facts and figures 
that can be quantified, and then wonder 
why their plans do not work in the real 
world of people, 

This is where “citizen feedback thermo- 
stats” are so vital, and because things are 
happening so fast today that managing 
change has become almost impossible; we 
need the «“inputs” of non-specialized lay- 
men more now than at any other time in 
our history. The Conservation Foundation 
has wisely understood this need, and that is 
why we are all here today. For laymen 
tend to judge the nation's allocation of re- 
sources by broad, humanistic standards. 
They tend to ask those two vital questions 
“What will this program do for people and 
how will it affect the quality of life?” And 
since these two yardsticks are really the 
basic legitimation for all forms of govern- 
ment, we need to hear them asked today on 
a massive scale. Millions of citizens from all 
walks of life raising these two old-fashioned 
questions are the’ best countervailing force 
possible to all the more powerful faster-on~- 
their-feet organizations who constantly 
plead special interests with all the weapons 
at their command: For instance, we are told 
by the aviation “experts” with vested inter- 
ests (whether economic or intellectual) that 
the supersonic transport plane will be good 
for our balance of payments position; good 
for our national image; good for the avia- 
tion industry; that tt will provide jobs. Al- 
most everything except whether it will be 
good for the majority ‘of our people and 
whether it will enhance the ‘quality of their 
lives. 

In the. problems of environmental pollu- 
tion it is the same. Specifically, when I and 
my colleagues first started Citizens for Clean 
Air, we were’ barraged with “experts” who 
confronted us with figures and formuli cal- 
culated to intimidate and confuse us: We 
soon caught on to these cheap tricks and 
went right on with the job of educating the 
engineers, lawyers, businessmen, and even 
doctors to our broader interpretation of their 
facts. We found that one had to get these 
experts off their territory and on to ours! 
When they quoted chemical formuli, we 
quoted Pericles, Edmund Burke and ‘Thomas 
Jefferson; when they quoted Adam Smith 
and the “invisible hand” of the marketplace 
we quoted the higher authority of the Al- 
mighty. So when you next stand up at a 
company's annual meeting to ask whether 
the new product they are going to market 
might pollute the environment or be hazard- 
ous’ in some way to the consumer; announce 
proudly that you are a layman, a generalist 
and a humanist. For as the country becomes 
more and more specialized, the generalist, 
who sees the total system becomes the key 
man. He is the man who asks when & new 
plant is thinking of locating in the area, 
“Yes, I know it will provide employment 
and tax revenues, but will they be offset by 
pollution which could lower property values 
and be costly for the town to clean up?” 

When we of Citizens for Clean Air began 
asking these sort of questions concerning air 
pollution in New York, it was surprising how 
many experts from various affected in- 
dustries would volunteer to teach us what 
we as citizens could do about it, “The cit- 
izens responsibility” they said, “was to re- 
frain from burning leaves and to keep their 
car well serviced to minimize pollution, and 
to support their local control officials”’—and 
that was about it. We soon realized that as 
long as our local power company generated 
power in the same old way, and the oll in- 


dustry continued selling the same high- 
sulphur fuel ofl and leaded gasoline, and the 
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real estate developers kept building apart- 
ments with the same old fashioned incin- 
erators and Detroit kept producing the same 
old cars—our little individual ef- 
forts at controlling our own contributions 
to the overall pollution, although necessary, 
were not going to make much difference. 

We realize that the targets for change 
must be the biggest polluters—not the 
smallest, The convoluted logic of the big pol- 
luters became transparent and clearly self- 
serving. Typical of the sort of red-herring 
arguments they would try to foist on the 
public, was that of the auto industry. They 
insisted that the individual citizen was re- 
sponsible for automobile pollution, merely 
because he had bought the car and then 
turned the ignition key to drive it. No men- 
tion was made of the manufacturer’s re- 
sponsibility not to sell a product that was 
& health and safety hazard. I’m happy to 
say that since then, they have become 
slightly less negative about their own re- 
sponsibility for the some 60% of America’s 
air pollution problems. If they would stop 
spending millions trying to doctor up the 
out-moded internal combustion engine, it 
has been estimated by a Senate Committee 
that they could have developed a pollution- 
free external combustine engine twenty 
years ago! 

Similarly the power companies, if criti- 
cized, would simply buy full-page ads to 
refute charges, and play down their contri- 
bution to pollution. But we had no money 
to buy full pages in the papers to set the 
record straight. Another shocking example 
of this sort of thing was the so-called public 
service'ad run’ recently by a major oil com- 
pany. The double-page spread claimed that 
“by 1978 auto pollution would be less of a 
problem than it was in 1928.” This is a subtle 
form of deception, but enough to prompt 
Senator Warren Magnuson to protect the 
public from such self serving propaganda by 
filing a complaint with the F.T.C. 

We finally realized that the only way to 
get equal time in the court of public opinion 
was to usé the same tools of advertising and 
public relations that the companies were 
using—but we would have to get help as a 
free public service, This was the genesis of 
the trail-blazing Citizens for Clean Air all- 
media advertising campaign, which almost 
single-handedly ushered in the age of 
“social-protest advertising” now so common 
on issues like race relations, urban problems 
and the anti-cigarette crusade. We found a 
generous, concerned agency, Carl Ally Inc. 
of New York, willing to donate the campaign 
to us, and they found us a public relations 
firm also willing to handle us as a charity 
account. Our little group, which began in 
1965 with half a dozen people putting a few 
dollars in the kitty at our meetings, sud- 
denly blossomed into the public's awareness 
with full pages in Time, Life, Look, News- 
week, Reader’s Digest, as well as a battery 
of ‘radio and television commercials. Invall, 
we were given at least $350,000 worth of 
space and time. 

So a good rule of thumb for any new citi- 
zens group is to start by finding out what 
the biggest sources of pollution are in your 
area. Then investigate what air pollution 
laws, you already have on the books and 
how they are enforced, You will often find, 
as we did, that administration’ and legal 
procedures can render the laws useless. 
Sometimes ‘it is lack of sufficient inspectors; 
sometimes it is the log jam of court cases; 
sometimes it is judges who don't take air 
pollutions offenses seriously and only give 
token, wrist-slapping fines, And sometimes, 
as is currently happening in New, York City, 
@ whole industry, (in our case the real esate 
industry) will openly defy a newly-passed 
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law, and even take the Air Pollution Com< 
missioner to court! 

This is why citizens have to be able to 
pinpoint who the big polluters are in their 
community and in the nation, Because in this 
way they can be a public watchdog to make 
sure that large powerful groups do not try 
to obtain special dispensations from the 
enforcement agency, Constant vigilance is 
needed to prevent organized interests from 
actually rolling back new laws on the books. 
In New York state, local town officials from 
upstate districts actually pressured a bill 
through the state legislature to re-establish 
open burning of leaves and garbage, because 
it was to much of a problem for them to 
find other disposal methods! 

So the role of the citizens group, as I see 
it, is to be polite and firm, and not to get 
too friendly or understanding with anyone. 
Once you become too friendly with that nice 
public relations man from the XYZ company 
or even sometimes, with your own control 
officials, you will become so symptahetic to 
their problems that you lose sight of the 
larger, public interest, This is not to say that 
you shouldn't have a research group con- 
stantly obtaining the best information from 
all sources, but remember that your safest 
ground is to speak as humanists and general- 
ists; to advocate the public interest and to 
ask the right questions. Best of all, if your 
group is able to point the finger at a recalci~ 
trant polluter or group of polluters in the 
community, you will greatly strengthen the 
hand of your control official. 

Now let’s look at the politicians to whom 
we delegate the Job of implementing our 
collective will on these national and local 
decisions, They are supposed to hear all sides 
of the issue and then determine a com- 
promise. In @ mass, highly-organized society, 
here again, they hear the opinions of all those 
groups. who are well enough organized to 
press their views. But the countervailing 
voice of the public as a whole must be heard 
too if the right decision is to be reached. A 
simple, but wise man once defined how a 
statesman differed from @ mere politician. 
“A statesman,” he said, “is an upstanding 
man, who stands upright due to equal pres- 
sure on all sides.” This isn't cynicism, its 
pragmatism, and this is why the citizens 
voice must be heard as effectively as other 
organizations who have special interests to 
plead, And the larger and more organized the 
special interest groups become, with their 
national advertising campaigns and expen- 
sive Washington lawyers, the more citizens 
are needed to countervail this power with 
their own numbers. The citizen, under- 
capitalized and non-automated, still forced 
to use the tools our forefathers devised for 
the small, folksy agrarian democracy they 
knew must shoulder an ever larger burden 
of involvement to redress the balance. 

This massive involvement of ordinary citi- 
zens is the best hope we have for overhaul- 
ing the creaking machinery of government, 
making it more responsive and fiexible, so 
that it may evolve and survive. 

This evolving form of democracy will be 
based on the rapid and undistorted flow of 
information. Information is what is lacking 
when decision-makers make the wrong de- 
cisions. It isn’t malice; it’s last of all the 
facts, Not only the facts bearing on the cur- 
rent issue, but those facts projected into a 
picture of how the situation will look in the 
future under various anticipated conditions. 
Here again, public decision-making needs 
the computer. In computerese, they call this 
projecting into the future, simulation. Here 
again, the voter is at a loss. Scarcely any of 
our large bureaucracies, whether government 
agencies, corporations, labor unions, make 
any important decisions without the use of 
computer simulation techniques, But no- 
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body has thought of computerizing citizen 
feedback so it arrives as fast as all the other 
information on the issue. Too often it ar- 
rives too late to be factored into the deci- 
sion. This data is collected just as it was 200 
years ago, through voting at periodic elec- 
tions and by letters penned laboriously by 
harried citizens to their elected representa~ 
tives. This leisurely pace cannot hope to 
keep up with all the other information from 
our computerized society, which is collected 
and processed at electronic speeds. So until 
we start tackling the problem of increasing 
the citizen’s voice by applying our technol- 
ogy equally to speed his views, the citizen 
will have to be more involved than ever 
before just to keep up. 

How can we develop methods to speed the 
vital citizen input of data, which the com- 
puter people would call “random access feed- 
back”? Well, first we must wake up to the 
urgent need for it. We must realize that our 
decision makers must haye access, to it 
simultaneously with all the other data bear- 
ing on the issue they are trying to resolve. 
Otherwise, wè will be stuck with our current 
problem of having the citizen feedback ar- 
riving too late: after the decision hasi been 
made; after the law has been passed. 

At the same time we also re-examine how 
the citizen gets his information, so that he 
can make fis decision me y. Here 
again, the little man is on the short end of 
the deal. The amount of information he must 
absorb in order! to “use his vote wisely is 
doubling every) ten years, and the decisions 
he must make are based on understanding 
more and more complicated, often techno- 
logical data. In the old days, word of mouth, 
the town meeting, handbills tacked up on 
the barn door worked pretty well. Now the 
yoter must rely on the mass media and their 
inevitable editorial biases and selection of 
what news to present, to try and glean some 
understanding of what's going on. Here again, 
an organization with sufficient money can 
buy time and space in the mass-media to get 
its message across; but the citizen must rely 
on the mimeograph machine and word of 
mouth, or attending small meetings. And this 
is not to mention, his problems in sorting out 
the facts from the propaganda! 

So we haye to find more efficient ways of 
communicating, of opening up more chan- 
nels of communication in our mass media, 
so that they will pay as much attention to 
a citizen’s organization as to the govern- 
ment press release or the corporation press 
handout. We at Citizens for Clean Air be- 
sieged our local newspapers, magazines, ra- 
dio and television stations, not to cover our 
activities, but to help uncover the local prob- 
lem and pinpoint the sources of pollution. 
We helped provide local news media with 
sources of medical information and what 
the current technology offered by way of 
solutions. In some cases, we almost bullied 
publications and broadcasters into covering 
the air pollution problem. We must develop 
ways to speed two-way communication be- 
tween voters and their representatives, citi- 
zens and business, alienated young people 
and their teachers and parents, blacks and 
whites, urban and suburban dwellers. I have 
tried to elaborate on these problems of mass- 
communication in the current issue of the 
Columbia Journalism Review. After all com- 
municating is what we are all doing here 
today. We are trying to compromise our views 
by exchanging data and providing diverse in- 
formation inputs,to determine what criteria 
should emerge for the quality of Boston’s 
air. But see how few of us there are! 

We are here developing decisions which 
will affect the lives of millions of residents 
of Massachusetts and their children. They 
cannot be here, but you are speaking for 
them. This is the great responsibility you 
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bear. Do you really know what they want? 
How best can you advocate their interest, 
their health and well-being; which is en- 
trusted into your care in developing stand- 
ards for the air they must breathe? This is 
the burden, and if humbly and faithfully 
executed, the glory of citizenship. The task 
is to set your sights above the meanness of 
petty self-interest, to broaden your perspec- 
tive from the narrow view of one facet of the 
problem; to climb high enough to see the 
whole panorama, the actual reality of the 
big picture. What is best for the whole, 
metropolitan region surrounding Boston and 
the millions of real, flesh and blood human 
beings who know little of what is in the air 
they breathe, and must rely on you and your 
high-mindedness and decency to protect 
their interests and those of their children. 
Until we discover new technological tools to 
help re-enfranchise all those fellow human 
beings out there, we must accept the respon- 
sibility. We must inform our decisions not 
only with hard facts and figures, but with 
human concern for our dis-enfranchised 
brothers, with love for the land and desire 
to conserve its precious resources for our 
children. This is mature citizenship, the 
noblest responsibility in a democracy. Not 
the easiest, but the most demanding role— 
at least until our think tanks and scientists 
develop the tools we need’ to make its func- 
tioning more effective: 

As we look into the future, we can take 
heart. Because scientists are at last begin- 
ning to harness technology to the problem of 
perfecting the democratic process itself, as 
a form of government. As luck would have it, 
the collecting, storing and analyzing of in- 
dividual viewpoints is an almost perfect com- 
puter application, 

For instance, one day; I hope, a computer 
system could be applied to the job of deter- 
mining Boston’s Air Quality Criteria. The 
computer could store all the relevant infor- 
mation even vaguely bearing on the issue. 
For instance how much additional tax money 
would be needed to upgrade municipal in- 
cinerators; haul compacted garbage by rail 
to sanitary landfills; how much would prop- 
erty values. increase if pollution were cut 
25%, 50% or more; how much money is cur- 
rently being spent to clean up the effects 
of pollution and how much would be saved 
if particulates were reduced by 10% ‘or 50% 
or whatever the figure. At the flick of the 
button the terminal could display any com- 
bination of this information for each citizen 
to evaluate for himself, with the help of a 
trained. programmer who would serve the 
same sort of function as a lawyer does in 
interpreting statutes. Then on the basis of 
the information, the citizen, might punch in 
his choice of the available options to be 
tabulated by the computer and fed back 
into the program, 

Is all this pie-in-the-sky? I hope not. 
Maybe one day, we shall even see every issue 
of local or national importance handled 
in similar ways, like a speeded-up, vastly 
more efficient and feasible kind of electronic 
referendum. Why have we been so slow in 
harnessing this kind of computer technology 
to the service of the voter? Is it that we are 
afraid of getting too close to a real working 
democracy? Are some of our current decision- 
makers afraid that if the citizen gets too 
much undistorted information, he may start 
making too many informed, intelligent deci- 
sions which might result in all kinds of dis- 
concerting changes in how we allocate our 
national resources? Or is it the legitimate 
fear shared by our founding fathers that our 
citizens might not be sufficiently sophis- 
ticated to cast an educated vote? 

Democracy certainly is a dangerous ex- 
periment; But it seems that we are commit- 
ted to it; and that the alternative is in ever- 
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increasing alienation, apathy and power- 
lessness that, our citizens feel and which is 
tearing our country apart. I believe that 
we must not draw back from enhancing 
democratic participation, by computer, mass- 
media, or any other way. Instead we must 
make sure that the citizen is better informed. 
And here, the mass-media have the greatest 
responsibility. Already, our children by the 
time they are sixteen have spent more hours 
in front of the television sets than in. the 
classroom. Over 50% of our citizens now 
receive their news from TV rather than from 
newspapers. We must persuade our broad- 
casters, who are licensed to use the public 
airwaves only as long as they serve “the 
public interest, convenience’ and necessity,” 
to devote much more time to cover the na- 
tional and community issues of the day; to 
initiate TV town meetings like those pioneer- 
ed by WGBH-TV here in Boston, where cit- 
izens get a chance to talk back through 
community TV “listening posts,” which de- 
liver instantaneous citizen feedback on the 
issues covered in the program. We must in- 
sist that stations devote more children view- 
ing hours to “Headstart”-type programming 
and shows exploring the world of nature 
and science, rather than the endless bang- 
bang-you’re-dead cartoons. That they emu- 
late the pioneer work of radio stations like 
WMCA and RVR in New York in developing 
open-mike ‘“Talk-in” shows and serye the 
function of civic ombudsman like the new 
Action-Line programs are beginning to do. 

In short, we must re-inyolve citizens in 
running this country. If we don't, the whole 
concept of democracy will have been a fail- 
ure. Winston Churchill once remarked that 
democracy was a terrible form of govern- 
ment—until you tried everything else! We 
must succeed with the democratic experi- 
ment because apathetic, alienated citizens 
too easily become bored and ‘irresponsible, 
The alternative can only be a retrogression 
to rule by the few—an authoritarian, cen- 
tralized government; even bigger, morë re- 
mote corporations and unions, all slipping 
quietly out of the control of the many who 
are governed. 

The increasingly alienated “little man” 
will become in his powerless frustration, an 
“anti-citizen”; one of those who says plain- 
tively, “I only work here,” or “I was only 
obeying orders.” This sort of non-citizenship 
can only lead to'a police state. So I urge you 
all to get involved in the fight for clean 
air for Boston. I hope that during the dis- 
cussion, I can answer specific questions and 
try to share som? of our experiences; some 
of our mistakes, which may be relevant to 
your situation here in Boston. 

It won’t be easy, I promise, but it won't 
be boring either, If you involve your friends, 
and neighbors; recruit the energy and en- 
thusiasm of your sons and daughters (re- 
member eyen 5 year olds are great stamp- 
lickers) you will find that you are not just 
setting a good example of civic leadership— 
but that you might also find yourselves hav- 
ing fun as well! 

Good luck to you. 


NEIL A. ARMSTRONG 


Mr. SAXBE: Mr. President, if someone 
were to ask me why an Ohioan should 
be the first man on the moon—as Wapa- 
koneta’s own Neil A. Armstrong is sched- 
uled to be. in a few days—my answer 
would be, Why not? 

In my State we are extremely proud 
of a long list of aviation firsts. Neil Arm- 
strong’s epic voyage, together with his 
astronaut colleagues Michael Collins and 
Edwin E. Aldrin, Jr., will surely be the 
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finest hour for a space program still in its 

infancy. The hearts of men everywhere 

will ride the Apollo 11 as it probes the 
hostile environment of outer space. The 
eyes of the world will be on Astronaut 

Armstrong as he descends the ladder on 

the lunar module and steps for the first 

time in history onto soil other than our 
own. 

Ohioans are particularly proud that 
a native son will be in the vanguard of 
the first manned lunar landing. In a 
way, however, it is natural. 

The subject of Ohio “aviation firsts” 
was treated in an outstanding manner 
recently in an Associated Press dispatch 
written by Alfred C. Hall. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Canton (Ohio) Repository, 

July 9, 1969] 

BUCKEYE STATE PROUD or LONG List or Avi- 
ATION FirsTs—NATURALLY, OHIOAN WILL 
BECOME First MAN ON MOON 

(By Alfred C. Hall) 

CoLUMBUS, Onto.—When Neil Armstrong, 
a Wapakoneta, Ohio, native, becomes the 
first man on the moon, there will be many 
in this proud Buckeye State who may say 
“Well, naturally.” 

Presumptuous? Not for Ohioans, at least. 


STARTED IN DAYTON 


After all, powered flight came from a little 
shop operated by Orville and Wilbur Wright 
in Dayton. 

It was an Ohioan, Col. John Glenn of New 
Concord, Muskingum County, who became 
the first American to orbit the earth. 

The first government-sponsored air re- 
search facilities were in Dayton, at old Mc- 
Cook Field. 

The list of firsts in Ohio flight pioneering 
and pioneers is long. That, in itself, has led 
some to ask: Why Ohio, particularly? 

Certainly, natives from other states and 
other nations have contributed to the major 
advances in the development of flight. But 
perhaps not so many as Ohio in the prime 
categories and all the related technology 
of aviation, civilian and military. 


ANSWERS TRACE TO DAYTON 


Many of the answers trace to Dayton and 
to the little bicycle shop where the Wright 
brothers conducted their experiments with 
the world’s first successful airplane, 

The first successful flight in a powered 
plane was made by the brothers at Kitty 
Hawk, N.C., on Dec. 17, 1903. 

Proud Daytonians say that but for 
weather, terrain and wind conditions the 
flight might have been made in Ohio. 

The Kitty Hawk flight and its significance 
dawned slowly on the world, but in their 
home town, and Ohio as well, the Wright 
brothers became the small boys’ heroes, 
sparking their interest in flight and all 
things mechanical, 

As later events proved, the abiding interest 
in aircraft grew with the boys into man- 
hood, was passed on to their sons and grand- 
sons—astronauts Glenn, Armstrong and Donn 
F. Eisele of Columbus for examples—and 
another, Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker of Colum- 
bus, America’s ace of aces in World War I. 

RESEARCH PLAYED ROLE 

Government research at old McCook Field 
and the Wright brothers themselves—as well 
as industrial facilities and “know-how"— 
were as beacon lights, All played a big part 
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in the air development process in Ohio. 
These same advances had been backed up by 
some other Ohio pioneers in fields that were 
to become related to the airplane. 

These included engineering firsts of Day- 
ton’s Charles F. Kettering, who developed 
the first automobile self-starter, Akron’s 
rubber industry and countless other small 
inventions which helped push aviation to- 
ward supersonic speed and space. 

But beyond the Wright brothers, Glenn, 
Armstrong, Eisele, Rickenbacker and the 
later’s World War II and Korean War coun- 
terparts, Maj. Don Gentile of Piqua, Maj. 
Dean Hess of Marietta and Gen. Curtis Le- 
May, Columbus native, look at the record of 
Ohio “firsts”: 

First live free-type parachute jump, Day- 
ton, April 28, 1919. 

First American-designed bomber airplane, 
by Glenn Martin of Cleveland. 

First airmail flight, Cleveland to Chicago, 
May 14, 1919. 

First Shock-absorbing landing gear 
(pneumatic) invented by E. W. (Pop) Cleve- 
land, in Cleveland, 1926. 

First controllable pitch propeller for air- 
craft, invented by Harold Smith of Cleve- 
land, about 1928. 

First Airport radio landing traffic control 
system, by Maj. Jack Berry and Claude King 
of Cleveland, 1934. 

First airway traffic control for in-flight 
airlines, Berry and King of Cleveland, 1934. 

First automatic pilot, used in Cleveland, 
1929. 

First airplane race of importance in which 
both men and women were contestants, Na- 
tional Air Races, 1931, Los Angeles to Cleve- 
land. 

First wind tunnel in the world built by 
the Wright Brothers in Dayton, 1901. 

World’s largest supersonic wind tunnel, 
part of the Lewis Flight Propulsion Labo- 
ratory, Cleveland. 

First plane commissioned by the U.S. Army, 
built by the Wright Brothers, 1910. 

First air cargo, a bolt of silk flown from 
Dayton to Columbia, 1910. 

First man to fiy over the main range of 
the Rocky Mountains, Crowell Dixon of Co- 
lumbus, Sept. 30, 1911, 

First woman to win the first All-Women’s 
Air Races in 1934, Arlene Davis of Lakewood, 

First woman to receive U.S. multi-engine 
rating and become the only woman licensed 
to teach instrument flying to military pilots 
during World War II, Arlene Davis. 

First man to fiy across the U.S. at super- 
sonic speed, Col. John Glenn, later to become 
the first American to orbit the earth, 

First woman to fly solo around the world 
and first woman to fly a single-engine air- 
plane west to east across the Pacific Ocean, 
March 19-April 17, 1964—Mrs. Russell (Jer- 
rie) Mock, Columbus. 

First Army airplane pilot, Brig. Gen. Frank 
P. Lahm of Mansfield. 

The first airship to land on the roof of a 
building was the A4, a 160-foot dirigible 
which on May 23, 1919, landed on the roof of 
the Statler Hotel in Cleveland. 

OHIO FLAG ON MOON? 

For Ohioans, one thing may be lacking— 
an Ohio fiag on the moon, Since Apollo II is a 
nationwide effort, it’s extremely doubtful 
that will be the case, 

But who could deny, that, in view of the 
record, that the familiar red dot in a triangle 
of blue with white stars in the pennant- 
shaped red and white stripes, wouldn't look 
fine just below the stars and stripes? 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, Astronaut 
Neil Armstrong embodies the ideals we 
all look for in our national heroes. 

Born in Wapakoneta, Ohio, on August 
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5, 1930, he displayed an interest in avia- 
tion even before he entered his teens. A 
naval aviator from 1949 to 1952, Neil 
Armstrong flew combat missions during 
the Korean war. He enrolled in Purdue 
University after Korea and was gradu- 
ated in 1955 with a bachelor of science 
degree in aeronautical engineering. 

After graduation, Armstrong joined 
the NASA Lewis Flight Propulsion Lab- 
oratory, and later transferred to NASA’s 
High Speed Flight Station at Edwards 
Air Force Base, Calif. Even then this 
outstanding young man was busy ex- 
ploring the fringes of space. As an aero- 
nautical research pilot, he flew the X-15 
aircraft in test work at an altitude of 
over 200,000 feet, and at a speed of 4,000 
miles per hour. In September 1962, Arm- 
strong was one of the nine astronauts 
selected by NASA. He was command 
pilot for the Gemini VIII mission flown 
March 16, 1966, and backup command 
pilot for the Gemini V and XI missions. 
Neil Armstrong is married to the former 
Janet Shearon of Evanston, T11., and has 
two sons, Eric, 12, and Mark, 6. 

Mr. President, these three brave 
men—Neil Armstrong, Michael Collins, 
and Edwin E. Aldrin—will really not be 
alone as they brave the perils of this 
grand adventure. For they go forth on 
their voyage with prayers for a safe trip 
not only from their countrymen, but 
from the world. Indeed, Mr. President, 
let us all pray not only for a magnificent 
landing on the Moon; but more im- 
portantly, for a safe return to Earth by 
three brave men, 


SENIOR AIDES FILL A NEED IN 
SAN ANTONIO 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
about a year ago the Department of 
Labor funded two promising pilot proj- 
ects to demonstrate that there is a real 
need for the services of older Americans; 
and that these men and women, living 
on inadequate incomes and in dreary 
loneliness would welcome an opportunity 
to serve, to become involved, and to be 
an active member of society. 

These projects are administered by 
the National Council of Senior Citizens 
and the National Council on the Aging. 
The participants who are age 55 and over 
are called senior aides. They work for 
public agencies and nonprofit private or- 
ganizations, and are meeting needs for 
services which had not been met or had 
been inadequately met. 

The program amply confirms the prog- 
nosis of former Secretary of Labor W. 
Willard Wirtz, who in 1967 said: 

There is the crying need in people's lives 
for continuing “social opportunity” and for 
the need to be useful as well as to be secure, 


In an article published in the Bergen 
Record, of Hackensack, N.J., on Wednes- 
day, June 18, 1969, Associated Press col- 
umnist Martin E. Segal furnished an ex- 
cellent summary of the many different 
and very useful tasks that are being per- 
formed by the senior aides under the 
NCOA project. 

In San Antonio, Tex., for example, 
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senior aides are being successfully used 
in a suicide prevention center to save po- 
tential suicides who in desperation call 
the center. The senior aide who answers 
the phone must have a thorough knowl- 
eldge of antidotes and the ability to make 
quick decisions in a tense situation. Other 
senior aides in San Antonio work in the 
juvenile detention center where they 
have demonstrated unusual insight and 
skill in helping youths who have gotten 
into trouble. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr, Se- 
gal’s article, entitled “Senior Aides Fill 
a Need,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECURITY FOR You: SENIOR Ames FILL a NEED 
(By Martin E. Segal) 

Given a chance to do meaningful work, 
older persons can come up with outstanding 
performances. That’s been the experience in 
the Senior Community Service Program of 
the National Council on the Aging. This pro- 
gram, not yet a year old, has enabled older 
persons to join the fight against social and 
health problems in communities. 

The program, which is funded through a 
$1 million contract from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, has provided jobs for 400 
older poor people in 10 communities 
throughout the nation. The Senior Commu- 
nity Service Aides receive wages at or above 
the federal minimum scale of $1.60 per hour 
for 20 hours of work a week. Here’s a look 
at some of the older folk's contributions: 

After six weeks of training, Senior Service 
Aides are chalking up results in a Suicide 
Prevention Center in San Antonio, Tex. Here 
potential suicides can dial a number in an 
attempt to talk it out. Senior Aides have 
learned to respond in crisis situations. They 


man the phones at this Center and have to 
make quick decisions affecting life. For ex- 
ample, they have learned the antidotes for 
sleeping pill overdoses and various poisons, 
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Another part of their duties in San An- 
tonio is working at the juvenile detention 
center. Here they have shown remarkable 
skills in dealing with troubled youths, For 
example, a former beautician teaches per- 
sonal care and a retired army sergeant helps 
through personal counseling. 

In San Francisco, in the emergency ward 
of the hospital, Senior Aides offer personal- 
ized attention to older people as they come 
in, They orient the patient on what's going 
to happen. Also in San Francisco, they go 
out to visit the isolated older person in low 
cost hotels. They tell these people of their 
rights, such as explaining welfare and Social 
Security, They also refer people to Legal Aid 
whenever necessary. 

In the Watts district of Los Angeles, the 
Senior Aides are working with older persons 
who have had to be relocated and must ad- 
Just to a new way of life. Some are also work- 
ing as recreational aides in this city. 

There are 11 scattered work sites in Port- 
land, Ore. Older persons are working in hos- 
pitals, with the welfare department, and as 
homemaker aides. 

Going from one coast to the other, we find 
Senior Aides working on food distribution in 
hunger areas in Maine. If it were not for 
these older persons, surplus food would not 
be going to where it is needed, says the proj- 
ect director for this operation. 

After three weeks of training, Senior Aides 
were put to work in Vermont on a survey 
of rural consumers’ needs in an attempt 
to prevent their exploitation from frauds. 
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SOLVE PROBLEMS 

In Trenton, N.J., one can find the older 
worker busy at the job of checking death 
records to see that those eligible received 
either a death benefit or Social Security sur- 
vivor’s benefits. And in this city, too, older 
folks are employed in hospitals. 

The Senior Aides employed in the Bronx 
N.Y., program work at a housing project in- 
terviewing older people, uncovering their 
problems, and referring them to proper agen- 
cies for help. Others work at a senior citizens 
activity center and on job development pro- 


In Huntington, W. Va., some Senior Aides 
are working at a day care center for men- 
tally retarded persons. Others are working 
with the Board of Health on projects such 
as rat control. 

Rehabilitation of houses for the older poor 
is the task for Senior Aides in a six-county 
region of Eastern Kentucky. Their carpentry 
skills are belng applied to remedy below 
standard living conditions. 

Although the Senior Community Service 
Aides project is limited at present, it is un- 
limited in demonstrating that America's 
older citizens are an overlooked economic po- 
tential. Their life experiences have prepared 
them for many assignments in which there 
are personnel shortages or community needs. 


LT. GEN. SAMUEL C. PHILLIPS, 
DIRECTOR OF APOLLO PROGRAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, today’s 
Washington Daily News contains an arti- 
cle about a man who is deserving of great 
recognition. He is Lt. Gen. Samuel C. 
Phillips, director of the Apollo program. 
The story may or may not be correct 
in saying that General Phillips, after 
Apollo 11, will seek to return to regular 
Air Force duties. Whether that is so or 
not, he has done a magnificent job in 
spearheading the Apollo program, soon 
to reach a climax with the first moon 
landing of human beings. It is typical 
of Sam Phillips that, given a job to do, 
he has done it in superb manner. 

We in Wyoming are proud of Sam 
Phillips, who grew up in Cheyenne and 
began his military career after taking a 
bachelor degree from the University of 
Wyoming Engineering College. It is quite 
true that, as the Scripps-Howard story 
Says: 

General Phillips has borne a heavy burden 
with such quiet efficiency that few Amer- 
icans know his name, 


That efficiency is the reason why they 
should know his name. So, as a means of 
saluting this exemplary officer I ask 
unanimous consent that the Daily News 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LirtLe-KNown APOLLO Boss To FADE QUIETLY 

Lt. Gen. Samuel C, Phillips, the man who 
directs the Apollo program, probably will 
transfer back to the Air Force after Apollo 
11 returns from the moon. 

It’s a good bet Gen. Phillips will try to 
slip quietly out of his National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA) office here 
without a lot of fuss and fanfare and leave 


the glory and the headlines to the astro- 
nauts. 


But it's doubtful President Nixon and 
NASA will let Gen. Phillips fade out quietly 
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without some massive recognition of the job 
this ramrod-straight, taciturn official has 
done over the last five years directing the 
400,000 Americans who made the moon jour- 
ney possible. 

Gen, Phillips has borne a heavy burden 
with such quiet efficiency that few Amer- 
icans know his name. 

He decided how and when Apollo space- 
ships would fly; directed the efforts of the 
20,000 firms that designed and built Apollo’s 
rockets and spaceships, and kept all the 
pieces moving smoothly from one end of the 
nation to the other so that the 1969 dead- 
line for the moon landing could be met, 


TOP BOSS 


Specifically, Gen. Phillips is the boss of 
Apollo. He knows more than anybody about 
the U.S. effort to land astronauts on the 
moon and made all the crucial decisions. 

Gen. Phillips, 48, had a meteoric rise in 
the Air Force thru his ability to direct mas- 
sive military hardware production programs 
without waste or cost overruns. 

A lean six-footer, Gen. Phillips speaks with 
the measured voice of the Far West (he was 
born in Arizona but grew up in Cheyenne, 
Wyo.) , and is one of the few top U.S. military 
leaders who was not graduated from one of 
the service academies. 

He joined the Army in 1942 after receiv- 
ing a bachelor of science degree in electrical 
engineering from the University of Wyoming. 
A skilled fighter pilot, he collected the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross, Air Medal and Croix 
de Guerre during a number of combat tours 
with the Eighth Air Force in Europe during 
World War II. 

His career really started to zoom, how- 
ever, after he won a master’s degree from 
the University of Michigan in 1950 and was 
handed a number of tough management as- 
signments by the Air Force in the 1950's and 
early 1960's. 

Gen. Phillips played a major role in the 
development of the B-52 bomber and Min- 
uteman. Intercontinental Ballistic Missile 
(ICBM), and showed the Air Force he was 
able to get the most out of industrial con- 
tractors and military personnel. 

“BORROWED” BY NASA 

NASA “borrowed” Gen. Phillips for the 
Apollo program in 1964 when the space agen- 
cy was looking for a man who would make 
sure the U.S. landed on the moon by 1969. 

After a brief stint as assistant Apollo di- 
rector, Gen. Phillips was moved up to Apollo’s 
top spot in late 1964. He pushed, encour- 
aged, prodded and goaded the scientists, en- 
gineers, technicians, white collar workers and 
astronauts whose job it was to land an Amer- 
ican spaceship on the moon. 

After the disastrous Apollo fire that killed 
three astronauts in early 1967, Gen. Phillips 
staged a wholesale housecleaning of those 
responsible for the deficiencies. He insti- 
tuted thoro engineering changes in the 
spaceship to prevent similar tragedies. 

He hasn’t worn his general's uniform for 
years. 


EXTENSION OF VOTING RIGHTS 
ACT OF 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the remarks of my colleague 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. ScHWEIKER), 
which was submitted to the Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Amendments of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He feels, as I do, that the extension 
of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 is im- 
portant and that it should take first 
priority over other activities in this area. 
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There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in ‘the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 
ON THE “VoTING RicuHTs Acr or 1965” 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the Com- 
mittee: The issue of whether to extend the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 in its entirety for 
another 5 years, or whether to let it expire, 
has become a particularly crucial one for the 
Congress, and is extremely important for our 
nation. I want to relate to you my strong 
support for extending the Act and urge 
prompt approval. 

I am a co-sponsor of S. 2029, the Omnibus 
Civil Rights Act, because of my belief that 
comprehensive legislation In a number of 
areas is necessary to continue bringing equal 
rights to our people in fact, and not just in 
theory. This bill includes a title to extend 
the Voting Rights Act. 

Iam also a co-sponsor of S. 2456, one of the 
bills now before you for consideration, which 
deals only with the Voting Rights Act issue, 
because I believe that extension of the 1965 
Act has paramount priority, for practical and 
symbolic reasons. 

Practically, the Voting Rights Act has 
worked. Attorney General Mitchell testified 
recently that more than 800,000 Negro voters 
have been registered in the seven States 
included in the Act since it was passed in 
1965. What better proof is there that the bill 
should be extended than this significant rise 
in voting registration. We all know of many 
bills, which while impressive in theory, have 
not worked in practice, and I have con- 
Sistently opposed retention of such ineffec- 
tive legislation. 

But when an Act such as Voting Rights 
Act has been dramatically effective, then we 
should not waste time with theoretical de- 
bates about substituting improvements. 
Rather we should immediately extend it, and 
then consider whether any additional 
amendments or improvements can be added, 
Such as extending the provisions to cover 
every State. 

Symbolically, the fact that voter registra- 
tion has increased under this Act has given 
a measure of confidence to the black people 
of our country that we in Congress are con- 
cerned with their progress in achieving equal 
rights, 

I fear strongly, however, that if we do not 
extend this Act, the black people of America 
will believe that Congress is turning its 
back on them. Whether in fact we are slow- 
ing down the pace.in civil rights becomes 
a moot point so long as the impression 
throughout the country is that we are. Sim- 
ple extension of the Voting Rights. Act will 
prevent outright the negative effects that a 
failure to extend it could bring. 

What is equally important to consider is 
that we are not talking about a complicated 
civil rights issue. We are debating the most 
elementary right of a democracy—the right 
to vote, 

Discussions of replacing the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 with-broader plans only deal 
with theoretical abstractions which serve to 
dull the progress‘ which in fact has been 
made because of this Act. 

Mr. Chairman, the points I have been mak- 
ing concerning the symbolic importance of 
extending the Voting Rights Act are even 
more important at this particular time. Re- 
cent’ discussions of civil rights issues, in- 
cluding the Voting Rights Act, and desegre- 
gation guidelines, have become widely pub» 
licized, and the public impression is that the 
Administration and the Congress are slowing 
down civil rights progress. r 

I can only speak for myself, and the Con- 
gress, but I think it extremely important that 
we make the record very clear that we are 
not forgetting civil rights but on the con- 
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trary are deeply concerned with bringing 
about more progress. 

Extension of the Voting Rights Act is- a 
perfect, vehicle. for demonstration of our 
commitment to equal rights for all Amer- 
icans, because it has been an effective act 
which deserves retention on the merits alone. 

But we can not ignore the symbolic is- 
sue, which is so important. at the present 
time. Our country can not afford the disillu- 
sionment and loss of faith in its leaders 
that would result from failure to. extend 
the Act. 

I lend my fullest support to its extension 
for another five years. 


TEXAS LEGISLATURE URGES 
CHANGE IN ANNOUNCED POLICY 
OF ADMINISTRATION AGAINST 
AIDING FUTURE FARMERS OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr, President, it 
is always encouraging to me to see ex- 
amples of close cooperation between 
Federal agencies and the people they are 
supposed to be helping. One such exam- 
ple has been the close relationship which 
the Office of Education maintained with 
groups such as the Future Farmers, the 
Distributive Education Clubs of Amer- 
ica, and similar organizations. Unfor- 
tunately, the Office of Education has re- 
cently moved to loosen these ties by 
changing its policy of giving office space 
and advisory assistance to these organi- 
zations. 

On May 27, the Texas Legislature 
passed a resolution introduced by State 
Senator Charles Herring, memoralizing 
the President, the Congress, and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare not to implement this policy 
until Congress has had time to make its 
views on this matter known. I endorse 
this resolution and commend it to my 
colleagues’ attention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senate Concurrent Resolution 
68 of the Texas Legislature, dated May 
27, 1969, together with its authentication 
by Gov. Preston Smith, Lt. Gov. Ben 
Barnes, and speaker of the Texas House, 
Gus Mutcher be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 68 

Whereas, Historically the United States 
Office of Education has cooperated and as- 
sisted in the promotion of vocational youth 
organizations; and 

Whereas, The Future Farmers of America, 
the Future Homemakers of America, the Dis- 
tributive Education Clubs of America and 
the Vocational Industrial Clubs of America 
were organized with encouragement and as- 
sistance from the staff of the United States 
Office of Education; and 

Whereas, These youth organizations have 
become an integral part of vocational educa- 
tion programs in secondary schools through 
the influence of the United States Office of 
Education staff members who serve as ad- 
visors; and 

Whereas, Through these organizations 
youth in rural, suburban, and urban areas 
have had an opportunity to become mem- 
bers of constructive organized groups; and 

Whereas, These organizations have helped 
youth to identify with the world of work and 


to develop as civic and community leaders; 
and 
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Whereas, Membership. in these organiza- 
tions is open to all students in vocational 
education regardless of race, creed or nar 
tional origin; and 

Whereas, A recent policy statement issued 
by the United States Office of Education 
concerning the relationship between the 
Office of Education and student organiza- 
tions prohibits its staff from directing the 
activities of student organizations or par- 
ticipating in .the administrative decision 
making of student organizations as officers; 
and 

Whereas, This policy will, in effect, greatly 
reduce assistance to vocational youth or- 
ganizations; and 

Whereas, In the case of one youth organi- 
zation, the Future Farmers of America, this 
policy is in direct conflict with Public Law 
740, Chapter 823, Section 18, which specifi- 
cally authorizes the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to make available personnel, services and 
facilities of the Office of Education; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Senate of the State of 
Texas, the House of Representatives concur- 
ring, that the Legislature of the State of 
Texas respectfully memorializes the Presi- 
dent, the Congress of the United States, and 
the United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare not.to implement its 
policy until there has been sufficient time to 
permit full congressional review and hearings 
to determine whether or not this administra- 
tion order carries out the intent of the law; 
and, be it further 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of Texas encourages the United States Office 
of Education to take immediate action to 
strengthen these youth organizations that 
have become such an integral part of the 
vocational education program in the United 
States; and, be it further 

Resolyed, That the Governor of the State 
of Texas transmit copies of this Resolution 
to the President and Vice-President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to each Senator and Rep- 
resentative from Texas in the Congress of 
the United States, and to the United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, 


McGEE SENATE INTERNSHIP 
PROGRAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, each year 
it is my pleasure to conduct for high 
school students in my State of Wyoming 
the MeGee Senate Internship contest, 
which brings back to Washington one 
boy and one girl for a week of observing 
democracy in action—here in the Senate 
and in Washington. The contest is de- 
signed to stir up interest among high 
school students in national and interna- 
tional questions. 

As a part of the contest each student 
was required to complete an essay on 
“Our President: How Should We Choose 
Him?" Frankly, it- was a study of our 
electoral college system. This year, as I 
am each year, I was impressed with the 
depth of understanding and the dedica- 
tion to our democratic principles dis- 
played by these young people in their 
essays, This topic is one of vital interest 
today, and the essays reflect sound rea- 


sens which should be of interest to us 


Of course, it would be impossible for 
everyone to read all these essays, but I 
think some of the most outstanding ones 
selected by an impartial panel of three 
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judgés' should receive wider circulation, 
and I ask unanimous consent that two 
of these essays, written by Ross Hilman 
of Sheridan, Wyo,, and Joyce M. Grish- 
am- of Midwest, Wyo: which received 
honorable mention in the McGee Senate 
Internship contest, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR PreswwentT: How SHOULD WE CHOOSE 
Him? 
(By Ross Hilman) 

The United States was jolted to its demo- 
cratic foundation by certain factors pertain- 
ing to the 1968 presidential election. The 
fact that there were three strong presiden- 
tial candidates and the fact that the candi- 
date who was elected did mot receive a 
majority of popular votes made many people 
in the United States dissatished with the 
present electoral system. 

To fully understand these startling events, 
we must go back to the dawn of the United 
States’ history. In 1620 a small group of men 
anxiously crowded into the cabin of a small 
ship. There, after much deliberation, they 
wrote and signed what we now call the May- 
flower Compact. In this compact they prom- 
ised “all due submission and obedience to 
the laws that they themselves would pass,” 
thereby producing an important step in 
American democracy. Even before the May- 
flower had reached America, the House of 
Burgesses had been formed in Jamestown, 
The House of Burgesses was a lawmaking 
body and represented the men who owned 
land in the colony. This marked the very 
first step toward representative government 
in the New World. 

Then, many new colonies were founded, 
with varying amounts of freedom. Rhode 
Island was particularly tolerant. There every- 
one had the right to worship as he pleased; 
and the government was based upon the 
consent of the governed. 

However, many other colonies had strict 
voting laws which, limited voting only to 
males that owned a specified amount of prop- 
erty and were of a certain religion. The vot- 
ing privileges.could be revoked by the king at 
any time. The American Revolution had to be 
fought and won before the Colonists gained 
the right to rule themselves, 

After the Revolutionary War and failure 
of the Articles of Confederation, the need 
for a strong central government became ap- 
parent. The Congress of the Confederation 
drafted a mew. Constitution and George 
Washington was unanimously elected the 
first President. of the United States of Amer- 
ica, 

The method of choosing the President was 
specified in, the Constitution: “Each ;state 
shall. appoint, in sueh manner as. the legis- 
lature thereof may,direct, a numberof elec- 
tors, equal to the whole number of Sen- 
ators and Representatives to which the state 
may be entitled in. the Congress. The elec+ 
tors shall meet in their respective states and 
vote. by ballot. for two persons. The results 
shall be sealed and sent to the President of 
the Senate. The President-of the Senate shall 
open the certificates and the votes shall be 
counted in the presence of. the Senate-and 
House of Representatives: The person hay- 
ing the greatest number of votes shall be the 
President if he receives a majority of the 
number of electors appointed.” 

The electoral system. of voting-in the 
United States was successfully advocated by 
Alexander Hamilton who had very little faith 
in the common man’s voting ability, He be- 
lieved that the many, uneducated of that 
time could not. make.a competent choice. 
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Therefore, he proposed the electoral system, 
hoping that the elector, haying been chosen 
by the state legislature, would be better edu- 
cated. 

Although no laws to the contrary have 
been passed, Hamilton’s proposal has been 
somewhat changed as it has become custom- 
ary for the electors to cast their. ballots for 
the candidate: receiving the most popular 
votes, However, there is no written law bind- 
ing an elector to yote for the people’s choice. 
He can vote for whichever candidate he 
chooses. 

After the Civil War, women became inter- 
ested in politics, and under the leadership of 
Susan B. Anthony, a movement was started 
to gain women the right to vote. In 1869, 
Wyoming became the first state to grant 
women suffrage. Later Wyoming was nearly 
denied the right to become a state because 
of it. However, stubbornly refusing to give 
up women suffrage In its constitution, Wyo- 
ming joined the union in 1890. 

In 1870, the 15th amendment gave Negroes 
the right to vote. But many more years 

before women won their battle. Final- 
ly, in 1920, the 19th amendment gave women 
the right to vote. 

This, then, is the eyolution of voting prac- 
tices in the United States, showing the grad- 
ual increase in democracy. But blots remain 
on this proud record: 

An example is the national nominating 
convention, At these conventions, the fate of 
a state’s entire bloc of votes often rests on 
the decision of that state’s political leader. A 
potential candidate can influence the leader 
and receive all of that state’s votes. This is 
not democratic procedure and has unsettled 
many American voters. Presidential candi- 
dates should be chosen in a nationwide pri- 
mary election. Although this method is more 
expensive, it is the only way to choose the 
candidates. 

Another unfortunate illustration is the 
fixing of voter qualifications, a power 
granted to the individual states. Voter qual- 
ifications vary considerably from state to 
state. Many states require a year’s residency 
before a person can vote. Some require more 
than a year and some demand that the voter 
live in the same county for at least six 
months. Others set aside only a few days 
for registration and anyone out of town dur- 
ing that time is out of luck. Eighteen-year- 
olds are allowed to vote in some states, while 
others do not allow anyone to vote who is 
under twenty-one years Of age. 

There again we must make reforms. Voter 
qualifications should become standardized 
throughout the United States and the mini- 
mum voting age should be the same in all 
states. 

And doés the Electoral College reflect this 
trend toward social equality? It was ade- 
quate In the past as the country was being 
settled. Now that it ‘has become a world 
power in rapidly changing times, the Elec- 
toral College is outdated. 

That the present system of election will 
change there cam be little doubt, but in what 
shape and to whatextent no one yet knows. 
The voters in the United States are now gen- 
erally ‘well educated and well informed, so 
there is little need for waiting: weeks after 
the election for the Electoral College to meet, 

Then, it is possible that no candidate will 
receive the needed majority of-electoral votes 
and the United States could be without a 
President for weeks. This has happened twice 
before, but was not as critical as it would be 
in today’s power-hungry. world: It is also 
possible for a third party candidate to use 
his influence to the benefit of. one of the 
remaining candidates: By doing this, å can- 
didate. that, does not have the majority of 
popular votes, may obtain enough electoral 
votes to become President, There is also the 
problem of a third presidential candidate 
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using his electoral votes as a bargaining 
power forcing the other presidential candi- 
dates to make dangerous concessions. 

The Electoral College should definitely be 
abolished and replaced with: a ‘majority 
rules” concept. The popular yotes should be 
counted, and the candidate receiving the 
greatest number of -votes should be- 
come President. 

Changes must and will be made. We can’t 
afford to be without a President, even for a 
short time, or have a President who doesn't 
have the support of the majority, for he 
may well be one of the:most important hu- 
man beings in our troubled world. 

“OUR PRESIDENT: How SHOULD WE CHOOSE 
Him?” 
(By Joyce M. Grisham) 


At the Philadelphia Convention in 1787, 
the patriots who gathered there directed 
their attention almost entirely to devising a 
suitable and flawless method of selecting 
their nation’s chief magistrate. Their settle- 
ment was the birth of the Electoral College: 
it was the device which formally elected the 
President and the Vice-President. This por- 
tion of the Constitution has been in practice 
for about 148 years with only five amend- 
ments pertaining to elections, inauguration, 
term of office, or line of succession of the 
President. Oliver Wendell Holmes, a well- 
known literary figure of the Founding 
Fathers time, is quoted to have remarked, 
“Human law is not @ sacred set of principles, 
never to be changed; but a social instru- 
ment. that must be adapted to changing 
needs.”"? Isn't it about time we update 
legislation? 

At present, the electoral vote amounts to 
538 electors, the sum of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of which each state is apportioned 
in the Congress. Wyoming, for instance, has 
one Senator and two. Representatives; 
therefore, the electoral.vote totals three. 
Each elector is nominated previous to the 
Presidential election and is elected by voters 
in the General Election in November. The 
question of voter disfranchisement has. be- 
come widely disputed. Electors pledged to 
candidates may or may not honor their 
pledge. This is not a rare situation: it oc- 
curred in 1796 when an elector refused to 
vote for Federalist Adams, but voted for 
Republican Jefferson instead; in 1948 when 
a Tennessee elector voted for Senator Thur- 
mond instead of President Truman as he was 
pledged to do; again in 1956 in Alabama 
when a pledged elector voted for a local 
judge; and as recently as 1960 in Oklahoma 
when unpledged electors voted for Senator 
Byrd instead of Republican Nixon. The en- 
tire practice of electors is corrupt and there 
is absolutely nothing in the. Constitution 
which, legally binds electors to bloc-cast their 
votes for the candidate who. carries each 
state. The Supreme Court rules that each 
state has the right to establish guidelines for 
electors and can require that each one take a 
pledge, but it neglected to rule whether or 
not states can enforce pledges. Constitutional 
authorities are pessimistic concerning the 
pledge rule enforcement, This is a minute 
portion of, the corruption. of the Electoral 
Gollege system, but it is this and the many 
other fundamental flaws which urge Elec- 
toral College reform. It is after much re- 
search and study of the defective presi- 
dential election system; that I originated a 
totally new road of Electoral College reform, 
or—feasible; yet subject. to modern altera- 
tion and application. It is as follows: 

Retain the Electoral College; abolish elec- 
tors entirely as the popular vote representa- 


1+Bragdon-McCutchen, “History of a Free 
People” (New York City: The Macmillan 
Company, 1964), page 528. 
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tives, and instead transfer equal electoral 
votes as is determined by the cast of popular 
votes. 

There are four general 
demand expansion: 

1. Voter qualification; 2. Cessation of voter 
disfranchisement and ratio of electoral votes; 
3. How to automatically transfer popular 
vote and to whom; 4. The amendment 
process. 

Corrupt and illegal voting practices have 
become so extensive that it has resulted in 
mild legislation to outlaw the abuses. These 
corrupt practices include the age-old ballot- 
stuffing; false counting of ballots; nullifica- 
tion of ballots by altering or defacing them; 
bribery; physical threats; concealed pres- 
sures; a practice of “personification” where 
voters give the name of a deceased person 
acquired from aged tombstones; also the 
practice of “repeating” used during elections 
when one voter will cast possibly four differ- 
ent ballots by means of costume changes. 
There is no perfect approach to alter or pre- 
vent such illegal practices. However, I do feel 
that each citizen of the United States should 
cast one vote, using their own name, for the 
candidate of their choice. The solution I sug- 
gest, is the use of a persons Social Security 
card as registered with the State and Federal 
offices by number only. This card is manda- 
tory in most all phases of modern-day life— 
for job application, disability insurance and 
military duty. Each citizen would be regis- 
tered by: 1. Number; 2. Possibly in the future, 
personal photos can be included on Social 
Security cards, as is characteristic of present- 
day driver's license. 

Under the proposed plan, the states’ elec- 
toral votes would not be credited to the 
candidate winning the popular vote majority 
in that state. Instead the state would be di- 
vided into the ratio of electors. For instance, 
Wyoming has three electoral votes, and if %4 
of the population voted Republican and 24 
Democrat, one electoral vote would be given 
to the Republican candidate and two for the 
Democratic candidate. The same rule would 
be applied in all 50 states. 

The exactness of relaying popular votes to 
the President of the Senate would be handled 
either by computers or by each voting ma- 
chine. Such devices would have to be uniform 
and distribution accepted by Congress before 
being applied to elections. The votes would 
still have to be certified for verification as 
before, by computerized lists disposed to the 
six respective authorities: one to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate; two to the United States 
Administrator of General Services; two to the 
Secretary of State; and the last one to the 
judge of the Federal judiciary district to 
which the votes were transferred. 

The proper manner of creating such legis- 
lation as I have advocated would be for 34 
of the 50 states to call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments. Then after 34 of both 
Houses ratified the proposed amendment, it 
would be passed to each state for ratification, 
and after % of the states approved it, it 
would become a law. 

Interest in the crusade of revising our pres- 
ent route of selecting a President accelerates 
and then subsides. But under the 1969 ad- 
ministration, I feel that operative reform 
legislation will evolve and possibly be em- 
ployed before our next general election. 


regions which 


NONJUDICIAL ACTIVITIES BY 
FEDERAL JUDGES 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the Sub- 
committee on Separation of Powers, of 
which the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin) is chairman, 
began hearings today on the problem of 
nonjudicial activities by Federal judges. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
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ment which I was privileged to present 
to the subcommittee be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF U.S. SENATOR ROBERT P. 
GRIFFIN, JULY 14, 1969 


Mr. Chairman, over 300 years ago, when 
one of the great figures of Anglo-American 
law, Sir Matthew Hale, became Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, he laid down a precept “to 
be continually had in remembrance.” He 
said: 

“I be wholly intent upon the business I am 
about, remitting all other cares and thoughts 
as unseasonable, and interruptions.” 

As we know, federal judges, who are not 
answerable to the electorate, seem to be free, 
as a practical matter, to engage in all sorts 
of non-judicial wundertakings—including 
even the activities of the executive and legis- 
lative branches of our government. 

And, of course, federal judges make no 
public report or disclosure concerning their 
outside activities or financial affairs while 
serving on the bench. 

To some, the question of what non-judi- 
cial roles, if any, a judge should play may 
seem a bit afield from the question of what 
public disclosure, if any, should be required 
of a federal judge. But, in effect, these are 
companion issues involving closely related 
considerations. 

Public disclosure, after all, would be only 
a vehicle by which a judge’s non-judicial 
activities could be evaluated. Therefore, in 
my view, a threshold question before the 
Subcommittee is whether limitations of any 
kind should be placed on a judge’s non- 
judicial activities. 

In 1924, the American Bar Association, in 
recognition of the need for a statement of 
principles governing judicial behavior, 
adopted its canons of ethics for judges. 

These canons, as slightly modified over 
the years, have become accepted guidelines 
for judicial conduct. Like “Caesar's wife,” the 
canons require a judge to be above suspicion. 

Illustratively, Canon 4 provides: 

“A judge’s official conduct should be free 
from impropriety and the appearance of im- 
propriety; he should avoid infractions of 
law; and his personal behavior, not only 
upon the Bench and in the performance of 
judicial duties, but also in his everyday life, 
should be beyond reproach.” 

The canons also admonish a judge to avoid 
circumstances which give rise even to the 
suspicion that he is utilizing the power or 
prestige of his office for personal gain, Ac- 
cordingly, Canon 25 provides in part: 

“A judge should not enter into any busi- 
ness relation, which, in the normal course of 
events reasonably to be expected, might bring 
his personal interest into conflict with the 
impartial performance of his official duties.” 

Canon 26 provides: 

“A judge should abstain from making per- 
sonal investments in enterprises which are 
apt to be involved in litigation in the Court; 
and, after his accession to the bench, he 
should not retain such investments previ- 
ously made, longer than a period sufficient to 
enable him to dispose of them without se- 
rious loss. It is desirable that he should, so 
far as reasonably possible, refrain from all 
relations which would normally tend to 
arouse the suspicion that such relations warp 
or bias his judgment, or prevent his impar- 
tial attitude of mind in the administration 
of his judicial duties.” 

The Canons of Judicial Ethics are—and 
have been—avallable to remind judges what 
the public has a right to expect from them. 
But the canons are not specific guidelines, 
and they do not cover every situation. 

To a degree, this lack of specificity has 
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probably contributed to the involvement in 
some cases of judges in non-Judicial mat- 
ters. 

Almost from the dawn of the Republic, the 
practice of judges involving themselves in 
inconsistent non-judicial roles has been con- 
demned as against the best interests of the 
judiciary. 

Commenting on the appointment of Chief 
Justice Jay as Ambassador to Great Britain 
in the year 1794, Joseph Hamilton Daveiss, 
a prominent Federalist, stated: 

“This was breaking in on a fundamental 
principle, that is, that you ought to insulate 
and cut off a judge from all extraneous in- 
ducements and expectations; never present 
him the jora of promotion; for no influence 
is more powerful in the human mind than 
hope—it will in time cause some judges to lay 
themselves out for presidential favor, and 
when questions of state occur, this will 
greatly affect public confidence in them.” 

And, Mr. Chairman, as you know, in 1947 
the Senate Judiciary Committee strongly de- 
clared “the practice of using federal judges 
for non-judicial activities is undesirable” 
and “holds a great danger of working a 
diminution of the prestige of the judiciary.” 

It might be argued that distinctions can— 
and should—be drawn between public and 
private non-judicial undertakings, The Can- 
ons of Judicial Ethics permit a judge to 
act 

“as arbitrator or lecture upon or instruct 
in law, or write upon the subject and ac- 
cept compensation therefor, if such course 
does not interfere with the due performance 
of his judicial duties, and is not forbidden 
by some positive provision of law." (Canon 
No, 31) 

Indeed, it is probably desirable from time 
to time for judges to speak in public, or to 
write for publication concerning the Court’s 
work. They may—and should—promote un- 
derstanding of the work of the Court. 

But as one Washington Post article re- 
cently put it: 

“Let them do it without compensation— 
for the simple satisfaction of doing it. No- 
body should be able to hire a Supreme Court 
Justice save the American people, who have 
recruited him for life in their service.” (Alan 
Barth, June 18, 1969) 

Perhaps Chief Justice Harlan Stone put it 
best. Asked by President Franklin Roosevelt 
to chair a commission to study rubber pro- 
duction, he replied strongly that: 

“It is highly undesirable for a judge to 
engage actively in public or private under- 
takings other than the performance of his 
judicial functions.” 

And he added: 

“A judge and especially the Chief Justice, 
cannot engage in political debate or make 
public defense of his acts. When his action 
is judicial he may always rely upon the sup- 
port of the defined record upon which his 
action is based and of the opinion in which 
he and his associates united as stating the 
ground of decision. But when he participates 
in the action of the executive or legislative 
departments of government he is without 
those supports. He exposes himself to attack 
and indeed invites’ it, which because of 
his peculiar situation inevitably impairs his 
value as a judge and the appropriate in- 
fluence of his office.” 

Mr. Chairman, obviously there is a com- 
pelling need for further definition of the 
non-judicial activities in which a judge may 
appropriately engage. Clearer and more spe- 
cific delineation is long overdue. 

Although I am encouraged by the resolu- 
tion recently adopted by the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States forbidding 
federal judges to accept compensation for 
services off bench, this action did not go 
far enough. Certainly the role of Congress 
in this field could be a limited one if the 
Judicial Conference were to adopt meaning- 
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ful rules regarding outside conduct and fi- 
nancial disclosure, and if all members of 
the federal judiciary were bound by them, 

In 1963, the Conference did see fit to 
adopt a resolution providing that: 

“No justice or judge appointed under the 
authority of the United States shall serve 
in the capacity of an officer, director, or em- 
ployee of a corporation organized for profit.” 

Perhaps it should be noted that this res- 
olution was adopted after legislation along 
these lines had been introduced in the Con- 

ess, 
ate Chairman, when a man takes his seat 
on the federal bench, his relationship to 
society is irrevocably altered. As Justice 
Frankfurter once replied to the question: 
“Does @ man become any different when he 
puts on a gown? 

“If he's any good, he does,” 

If the federal judiciary in general and the 
Supreme Court in particular are to remain 
secure against tyrannies of all persuasions, 
they must retain the public’s trust and 
confidence; they must not be scarred even 
by suspicions concerning the financial or 
other dealings of its members. 

Accordingly, I favor the adoption of mean- 
ingful guidelines on permissible non-judicial 
conduct of federal judges. Viewed realisti- 
cally, meaningful financial disclosure for fed- 
eral judges—including Justices of the Su- 
preme Court—must accompany these meas- 
ures. In my opinion, restrictions on non-ju- 
dicial activities are not in and of themselves 
sufficient to assure the adherence to such 
standards. 

The imposition of standards of conduct 
and public financial disclosure upon the 
judiciary is a delicate problem. Few would 
quarrel with the importance of maintaining 
the independence of the federal judiciary. 

But I believe Congressional enactment of 
such provisions would enhance rather than 
diminish the Court’s independence. Confi- 
dent that members of the judiciary were 
above suspicion, the public would have re- 
newed faith in the Court and its role, 

It is clearly the responsibility of the Con- 
gress, as one of the co-equal branches of our 
government, to seek to establish and main- 
tain the independence of each branch—par- 
ticularly the judicial. 

In fact, the Supreme Court indicated in a 
decision arising out of the conviction of a 
member of Congress for receiving compen- 
sation from a private party for services be- 
fore a government agency, that Congress has 
broad powers in this field. The Court stated: 

“In order to promote the efficiency of the 
public service and enforce integrity in the 
conduct of such public affairs as are com- 
mitted to the several departments, Con- 
gress, having a choice of means may pre- 
scribe such regulations to those ends as its 
wisdom may suggest .. .” (Burton v. United 
States, 202 U.S. 344) 

Although the Burton decision dealt specif- 
ically with the conduct of a member of the 
legislative branch, the Court's reasoning 
would apply with no less force to measures 
concerning the conduct of members of the 
other branches of government. Congress has 
in the past enacted legislation which has 
sought to delineate unacceptable conduct on 
the part of the judiciary. For example, 28 
U.S.C. Section 454 provides that: 

“Any justice or judge appointed under 
the authority of the United States who en- 
gages in the practice of law is guilty of a 
high misdemeanor.” 

Similarly, 18 U.S.C, Section 203. provides 
that: 

“Whoever . ~- . directly or indirectly re- 
ceives ... any compensation for any services 
rendered or to be rendered either by himself 
or another ... . ata time when he is an officer 
of the United States in the . . . judicial 
branch . ... in relation to any proceeding, 
application, request for ruling or other 
determination, contract; claim, controversy, 
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charge, arrest or other particular matter in 
which the United States is a party... shall 
be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than two years, or both; and 
shall be incapable of holding any office of 
honor, trust or profit under the United 
States.” 

As these provisions demonstrate, Congress 
has not hesitated to enact legislation affect- 
ing the judiciary. Lacking, however, has been 
a clear understanding of how the various 
statutes affecting the judiclary relate to the 
Constitution’s impeachment provision. 

The Constitution provides in Article II, 
Section 4, that 

“The President, Vice President and all civil 
officers of the United States, (which includes 
members of the federal judiciary) shall be 
removed from Office on Impeachment for, 
and Conviction of, Treason, Bribery, or other 
high Crimes and Misdemeanors.” 

Impeachment stands as the only method 
of removing an unfit judge. Admittedly, it is 
a cumbersome remedy. As James Bryce, a 
noted British historian and legal scholar, 
observed: 

“Impeachment ... is the heaviest piece 
of artillery in the congressional arsenal, but 
because it is so heavy it is unfit for ordinary 
use, It is like a hundred-ton gun which needs 
complex machinery to bring it into position, 
an enormous charge of powder to fire it, and 
a large mark to aim at,” 

Commenting on the acquittal of Justice 
Samuel Chase, the only member of the Su- 
preme Court ever impeached, President Jef- 
ferson referred to impeachment as a “bun- 
gling way of removing judges—an impractical 
thing—a mere scarecrow.” 

Thus, it is not surprising that impeach- 
ment has been resorted to in only nine in- 
stances involving members of the federal 
judiciary. And in only three of those cases 
were judges subsequently removed from 
office. 

In a real sense, the failure of the impeach- 
ment provision of the Constitution to op- 
erate as a meaningful deterrent to judicial 
impropriety Is in large measure due to the 
failure of Congress. Congress has fallen short 
in its responsibilities to adequately define 
the causes for which a judge may be removed 
under the Constitution. 

The problem is complicated somewhat by 
the fact that while the impeachment pro- 
vision of the Constitution applies to all 
branches of the government, members of the 
federal judiciary are also governed sup- 
posediy by another provision to the effect 
that they shall serve only “during good Be- 
haviour” (Article III, Section 1). 

Accordingly, in addition to being subject 
to impeachment for “Treason, Bribery or 
other high Crimes and Misdemeanors,” it is 
arguable that a judge may also be impeached 
for a lack of good behavior. 

Precedent does exist for this construction 
of the Constitution. One legal scholar has ob- 
served that in the removal from office of 
Judge Archibald in 1913, the Senate “ap- 
proved the doctrine that the constitutional 
provision that judges shall hold their offices 
during good behavior is attended with the 
corollary that they may be removed by im- 
peachment for behavior which is not good.” 
(TenBrock, Minnesota Law Review, January, 
1939). 

Professor Burke Shartel has commented 
that: 

“If Congress has power under the Con- 
stitution’ to confer jurisdiction to remove 
federal judges for misbehavior, it seems 
clear... . that Congress might in so doing 
define misbehavior so as to, include any form 
of conduct. or neglect which, according to 
modern, notions, tends to corruption or in- 
efficiency in the judicial, service.. And. simi- 
larly. if. Congress;were simply to provide for 
the remoyal of judges for ‘misbehavior’ the 
Supreme Court could be confidently, ex- 
pected, to read) this expression, in.the light 
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of the need for honest and efficient admin- 
istration of judicial affairs, and to give it 
& like meaning of interpretation.” (Michigan 
Law Review, February, 1930). 

Difficult questions remain, however, as to 
what constitutes a lack of good behavior; 
or, alternatively, what constitutes a high 
misdemeanor actionable by impeachment 
under the Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is not only the 
responsibility but the obligation of the Con- 
gress to take the necessary steps to answer 
these questions. Your bill (S. 1097) provides 
an excellent point of departure for the dis- 
cussion of which non-judicial activities 
should be prohibited. 

Needless to say, this will not be an easy 
task. Notions of proper judicial behavior 
change with the times. It is obvious that the 
good behavior clause must be read with a 
view to the changing times. 

Historians have affirmed that in the early 
days of our highest court practically every 
member was financially interested in some 
case coming up for final decision. Justice 
Story, for example, during many of the years 
that he sat on the bench, was president of 
& bank, 

This, of course, would be unthinkable con- 
duct today. But I believe this illustrates the 
difficult nature of the problem. The em- 
phasis has changed but the nuances remain. 

Should a justice permit himself to be 
interviewed while serving on the bench? 
Should a justice champion social or political 
causes whatever they might be? Should a 
justice speak out on questions of publi¢ pol- 
icy, aspects of which may ultimately reach 
the Court? 

These are some of the questions which 
must be faced. I commend you, Mr. Chair- 
man, and your Subcommittee for addressing 
yourselves to this challenging task. 

Legislation is before the Subcommittee 
which would require financial disclosure by 
members of the federal judiciary. I believe 
this bill (S. 2109), which 20 colleagues have 
joined me in co-sponsoring, should provide 
& useful vehicle for discussion. 

The legislation would require all federal 
judges, including Justices of the Supreme 
Court, to file reports concerning any gifts 
received over $50, honorariums received over 
$300, and any fees or compensation received 
for services of any kind from any party other 
than the United States. Such reports would 
be filed annually with the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States and would be avail- 
able for public examination. 

In addition to such public disclosures, this 
legislation would require a federal judge to 
file, on a confidential basis, with the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, a copy 
of his income taxes return, a report of any 
business and foundation connections, as 
well as liabilities in excess of $5,000 and his 
interests in real or personal property in ex- 
cess of $10,000. 

These reports would be held in confidence 
by the Comptroller General and would be 
available for examination by the Senate or 
House Judiciary Committees only by a re- 
corded majority vote of either full committee. 

Mr. Chairman, ours must be a government 
of law, and judges form the foundation of 
our system, It is a matter of deep concern to 
me and to many members,.of this body that 
public confidence in this foundation is less 
than itshould be. Unfortunately, it is all too 
apparent, that legislation such as that before 
this Committee is needed—and that the 
time for enactment is at hand. 

Thank you. 


2HE URBAN-RURAL BALANCE 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, early this 
month, Dr. Shelly M: Mark, director of 
the State of Hawaii's. Department. of 
Planning, and Economic, ,Development, 
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spoke, to the National -Association of 

Farm Broadcasters on maintaining the 

rural-urban balance. Drawing on Ha- 

waii’s experience of attempting to main- 
tain a balance between its urban and 
rural centers, Dr. Mark discussed the 
problem with understanding and vision. 

As we deal with the problems in our 

urban. and rural areas, I think Senators 

may find Dr. Mark’s remarks of interest. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Mark’s address to the NAFB be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAINTAINING THE RURAL-URBAN BALANCE— 
ADDRESS BEFORE FAREWELL BANQUET, NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FARM BROADCASTERS, 
Recency Room, Roya, HAWAmAN HOTEL, 
JuLy 2, 1969 

(By Shelley M. Mark) 

There are some important concerns facing 
our Islands and our nation today which call 
for the most serious attention and study. 
These are indicated as a.new national 
administration seeks to establish new direc- 
tions and new priorities amidst a set of 
age-old problems. We have seen its persistent 
attempts to extricate this nation from the 
Vietnam conflict in the face of military, po- 
litical, and diplomatic realities. We are wit- 
nessing attempts to head off inflation in the 
face of a brewing taxpayers’ revolt, interest 
rates at an all-time high, and the danger of 
recession in the offing. We have seen at- 
tempts to face up to our urban crisis falter 
in the face of determined political opposition 
to some who possess the wherewithal for 
coping with it. And we are witnessing the 
continued rise of consumer prices with a 
continued decline in the farmer's share. 

It is not my purpose this evening to dwell 
on all these concerns. We can only wish the 
President and his advisors well in their 
valiant efforts. In fact, it may be presumptu- 
ous, in these beautiful suroundings before 
such a joyous occasion, to speak of problems 
that may seem thousands of miles and eons 
of time away. 

But from our island community, the new- 
est of the 50 states, located in the midst of 
the Pacific Ocean, with the inter-action of 
many races and cultures, seeking to attain 
common goals and solve common problems— 
I think there is much to be learned, much 
that is applicable to our broader national 
concerns. Then too, because we are new, 
small, and relatively isolated, we in Hawali 
are dependent on the nation’s strength, pros- 
perity, and well being. With your kind in- 
dulgence this evening, I would propose to 
initiate some dialogue on a matter of some 
common concern—the problem of maintain- 
ing what Secretary Freeman and others have 
called the rural-urban balance. 

I’m sure you have seen, during your brief 
visit and on your various field trips, much 
of our agriculture. As you Know, it is primar- 
fly sugar and pineapple production. These 
have béen our basic agricultural crops for 
many years, They represent’ two of the most 
selentifically produced and processed crops 
in the nation. In recént years, sugar and 
pineapple production records'have been set, 
and profits have been high. At the same time, 
Hawaii's agricultural workers are the highest 
paid in the United States. We have, through 
years of experience; found that when an en- 
lightened agribusiness management provides 
to its unionized employees, through honest 
and realistic collective bargaining, fair wages, 
excellent fringe benefits, good working hours 
and conditions- and a variety of incentives, 
the entire industry and the State’s economy 
prosper, Hawali—like California—has had her 
farm labor troubles, and we learned the hard 
way—through vidlence and death in the early 
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years of agricultural and unionization—that 
unless employees, haye decent working con- 
ditions and some hope of sharing in the 
affluence of others, around them, there can 
be no peace in the fields, We hope this lesson 
is not lost on those in California and other 
States where farm unionization is a relatively 
new, problem, 

And yet our agricultural situation is not 
without paradox. Here in Hawaii we have 
two of the most vibrant and progressive 
agricultural industries anywhere today. Our 
sugar accounts for 12 per cent of the U.S. 
market, and our pineapple still takes 40 per 
cent of the world market. We lead in research 
and development and productivity increase, 
our workers are the highest paid, and our 
technology is sought after and emulated 
everywhere. Yet the most many hope for in 
sugar and pineapple is the status quo! And 
the worst that some expect is that their 
days are numbered. 

Here in Hawail we have year-around crop- 
raising potentials, fertile soils, generations 
of agricultural skills, advanced research and 
methods. 

Last year the value of marketings of our 
diversified crops was more than $13 million, 
and of our livestock products, more than 
$37 million. We sold more than $6 million 
worth of vegetables and melons, more than 
$1.5 million in coffee parchment, about $3 
million in fruits, and half a million dollars 
worth of taro, which is the root from which 
poi is made 

We have witnessed some breakthrough in 
such specialty areas as papaya, macadamia 
nuts, and floral products. But we are no- 
where near the massive breakthrough in di- 
versified agriculture that will establish us as 
world leaders in specialty crop production or 
enable us to meet a larger percentage of our 
domestic consumption requirements. Instead 
our farmers are beset with problems familiar 
to all of you of uncertain land tenure, limited 
credit availability, increasing competition for 
workers, and most importantly perhaps— 
lack of clear guidelines for future goals, ob- 
jectives, plans and programs. 

Here in Hawali we have the spectre of 
large land-owners marking time—walting for 
agricultural leases to expire so that the lands 
can be put to what they consider their 
“highest and best use”. We have corporate 
management torn between traditional ex- 
perience with productive agriculture enter- 
prise and the new gold that glitters from po- 
tential resort development and suburban 
subdivisions. We have labor unions, whose 
strength has been derived from organizing 
plantation workers, now jockeying to orga~- 
nize expected hordes of hotel and resort work- 
ers, I daresay these are not uncommon oc- 
currences throughout the rural communi- 
tiles of our nation. Yet paradoxically, all over 
the world, there seems to be a resurgence 
and the new message of our times is the 
same: Agriculture and aqua-culture can 
feed the world, and the essential dignity 
of man, hidden under the grime and dust 
of poverty, can shine forth as agricultural 
science is developed and expanded and im- 
proved in all parts of the globe. 

Recently a study of future land use in 
Hawali was prepared for a group of local 
land owners and developers. The press re- 
ports told everyone that in land-hungry Ha- 
wail, some 35,000 additional acres will be 
needed for urban expansion, and that these 
acres must come from existing prime agri- 
cultural land, since agriculture is on its 
way out anyway. 

If, indeed, agriculture is on its way out, it 
is only because we have shoved it out the 
door by bowing to the “inexorable laws of 
economics” and the relentless pressures to 
grab agricultural land from productive farm- 
ers. By yielding to the prophets of gloom 
and doom, we may be contributing to max- 
imum economic returns, but at the same 
time upsetting irretrievably the delicate ur- 
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ban-rural balance necessary for our total 
well-being in the long-term. 

Once the urban-rural balance is upset— 
once our green farms, long rows of crops, 
orchards, pastures, and forests are given over 
to the men who want fast profit now, when 
there are other lands available for urbaniza- 
tion—once the green dollar replaces the 
green fleld, then we can look only to a dis- 
mal future indeed. 

Indeed, common sense tells us that once 
our environment of beauty—of agricultural 
activities properly balanced with commer- 
cial and industrial enterprises—is destroyed, 
then our tourism industry will be destroyed, 
and the whole economic structure will de- 
cay and collapse, We cannot live just for 
today. 

Certainly you members of the Farm Broad- 
casters Association of America keenly under- 
stand this principle of urban-rural balance, 
You know it is a vast problem; it is a prob- 
lem which defies rational solution, yet upon 
its solution may depend the very life of our 
land in the next generation or two, 

You have seen that for many decades, 
Americans by the millions have been moving 
from rural regions to urban and metropoli- 
tan areas, causing, on the one hand, a great 
waste of valuable natural and human re- 
sources, and on the other hand, a steadily 
increasing pressure of congestion, unemploy- 
ment, and poverty in the cities. 

Former Secretary Orville Freeman has de- 
scribed the problem in rather dramatic fash- 
ton (and I quote): “In the short period since 
World War II, our population has grown by 
55 milllon—37 per cent, The value of goods 
and services we produce each year has in- 
creased from $280 billion to more than $800 
pillion. Three million farms have disappeared 
in a technological revolution that is still 
sweeping through agriculture. More than 20 
Million persons haye abandoned the farms 
and small towns for the city, One-third of the 
population has left the city for the suburbs,” 

Our nation has consistently measured 
“progress” in gross national product and by 
the indices of economics, It has not yet devel- 
oped an annual “social report” which meas- 
ures the heartaches resulting from—or at 
least coinciding with—material affluence, Mr, 
Freeman reminds us that “many Americans 
fear we may have lost our way. The fact that 
20 million Americans lve in poverty stares us 
in the face... modern communications 
media drum it into our senses... The 
crisis of our enyironment also burdens our 
conscience . . . Our pangs of conscience as A 
nation bite deep because we know it need not 
have happened this way .. .” 

Thus, we seem to have a crisis of human 
frustrations—our productive efficiency and 
technological progress permit us to have all 
the material affluence we desire; our social 
conscience persistently asks: why and for 
what purpose? 

I suggest there is still another related type 
of balance which is upset when cities grow 
to giant proportions and our agricultural and 
rural areas become deserted. It is the balance 
between man and his environment, the so- 
called ecological balance . . . the mysterious 
and often hidden balance which keeps life- 
forces ting in a relationship which the 
Creator established and which Nature gov- 
erns. The eminent microbiologist Rene Dubos 
says that “Human beings can become adapted 
to almost anything—poliuted air, treeless 
avenues, the rat-race of over-competitive so- 
cleties. But in one way or another, we have to 
pay later for the adjustments we make to 
undesirable conditions,” 

It is becoming more and more obvious that 
the food, energy, resources, and technology 
which are required for the nourishment of 
our bodies and the operation of our indus- 
tries, are not all that matters. Just as impor- 
tant is an environment in which it is possible 
to satisfy the longing for quiet, privacy, ini- 
tlative and open space. In Dubos’ words: 
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‘These are not frills or luxuries, but consti- 
tute real biological necessities.” 

It follows, therefore, that there can be no 
basis for orderly growth in human society 
without a fundamental. knowledge of man 
and his environment. This knowledge must 
be profound if we are to progress. We must 
understand the principles of heredity and 
biology as well as economics and engineering. 
You must remember—like it or not-—that 
the Cro-Magnon man, who lived more than 
25,000 years ago, was essentially the same as 
modern man, mentally as well as biologically. 
In theory, we could take a Cro-Magnon baby 
and with a modern foster-mother, a diaper, 
a crib, an elementary school and a college of 
general studies, fit the Cro-Magnon man into 
this gathering today as a farm broadcaster 
and no one would be the wiser. 

Certainly we can expect that as we trans- 
form green fields and hillsides into concrete 
highways and subdivisions, as we convert 
open areas into high-rise apartments, and 
as we infest the atmosphere with man-made 
pollutants, the carefully-nurtured natural 
balance between man and his environment 
will be upset. And with this growing imbal- 
ance, his ability to deal effectively in all as- 
pects of his worldly relationship, will 
deteriorate. 

Ecological balance, like urban-rural bal- 
ance, is essential to man. It amswers his spir- 
itual needs as well as serving his biological 
and sociological well-being. And to under- 
stand it, we need to study the nature of 
man, 

My purpose and certainly my competence 
is not to try to solve these intricate problems 
of balance this evening, but mainly to point 
up their significance and suggest how we in 
Hawaii have regarded them. From our van- 
tage point, it is heartening and refreshing to 
observe that the spirit of the nation always 
seems to improve once a nagging, serious 
problem is defined and clarified, and its di- 
mensions made known. “Time to go to work,” 
we then say. And I believe our nation is now 
at a point where it begins to see the dimen- 
sions of the rural-urban imbalance problem 
clearly, and is ready to go to work to solve it. 

Again I exhort you to carry this message 
nation-wide. Perhaps your Silver Anniversary 
Convention visit to Hawaii will give you the 
special “Handle” or “angle” you need to spark 
additional discussions and conferences on 
this problem. Tell the folks at home that 
we in Hawali are joined in spirit and action 
with all who love the rural life, the green 
and fresh environment, the environment of 
beauty and cleanliness which refreshes body 
and spirit. 

Hawali is a new State. We have had the 
privilege of studying the’ histories of our 
older Sisters in the East and our not-so-old 
Sisters in the West, and learning much from 
them. We have had for many years a much 
smaller, yét parallel, rural-urban problem, 
and we have been able to do something about 
it through law and through administrative 
methods which we believe are both advanced 
and feasible. 

You have seen Waikiki. You may have 
been & bit disappointed that it is so crowded 
with high-rise buildings: But have you seen 
our Neighbor Islands? They are relatively un- 
spoiled. 

For many years, our Neighbor Islands lost 
population because agriculture became more 
mechanized, the technological and social rev- 
olutions following World War II enticed our 
young people away from the rural areas, and 
there was little on the Neighbor Islands on 
which a young family could plan for a de- 
cent and dependable future. Today, due to 
this migration and to a great influx from the 
Mainland, our capital city of Honolulu is 
suffering from too-fast growing pains. 

With a keen appreciation of the over-all 
problem, our State Legislatures and the 
State administration have, in the first Dec- 
ade of our Statehood, put into effect a unique 
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State Land Use Law. One ‘of its chief pur- 
poses is the preservation of rural, conserva- 
tion and agricultural lands against) the pres- 
sures of uncontrolled urban growth. We saw 
long ago that if Hawail permitted its towns 
and cities and suburban housing. areas to 
grow willy-nilly into rural and agricultural 
areas, the best farm lands and agricultural 
districts would soon disappear. The beautiful 
Hawaii we knew would have been ruined. 
We therefore passed the State Land Use 
Law—the only such State zoning law in’ the 
nation—to prevent this imbalance from oc- 
curring. This year we are reviewing the first 
five years of that law, seeking to profit from 
our past mistakes and strengthen our ca- 
pabilities for planning into the future: We 
have not preserved all of our prime agri- 
cultural lands in the process, but have pro- 
vided & rational basis for orderly urban 
growth. 

By another mans—the judicious use of the 
State’s Capital Improvements Program, we 
attempted to halt this trend—which had 
continued for many past decades—of popu- 
lation movement from the Neighbor Islands 
to Honolulu. We have encouraged the devel- 
opment of well-planned tourism and other 
facilities on the Neighbor Islands, and have 
backed up private enterprise with Govern- 
ment-financed roads, sewers, water systems, 
airports, harbors, and other basic facilities. 

I believe the key to our future urban-rural 
balance must be good long-range planning. It 
is worthwhile here to note again Secretary 
Freeman’s comments in the Minnesota Law 
Review. He wrote: “We have failed to plan 
for change—to develop public and private 
institutions and attitudes that would shape 
and control the technological revolution to 
serve the needs of society. The result has been 
a national crisis of environment .. .” 

Hawail saw its own problems in this light 
and has tried, through its planning processes, 
to do precisely what Mr. Freeman says the 
nation has fatled to do. We have sought to 
encourage citizen participation in our plan- 
ning process. We have had citizen groups on 
every Island, from every community, meeting 
regularly to develop and refine the State's 
planning goals. These have now been pub- 
lished as part of our official planning 
documents. 

And it is noteworthy that our citizens 
regard the preservation and enhancement of 
a beautiful environment as one of the funda- 
mentals on which our orderly growth and 
prosperous development depend, Our citizens 
have also clearly stated that they want 
Hawali’s natural resources preserved; they 
want a stronger agricultural economy; and 
they want agricultural lands preserved from 
urban encroachment. 

Trends are not destinies. The essence of 
planning is the changing of bad trends to 
good trends, If the trend toward chipping 
away at and chopping, up our agricultural 
lands is clearly evident, then it deserves to be 
changed. And through our State planning 
efforts, we try to do just that, 

In scores of ways—by legislation, by a very 
close cooperation of government and private 
sector, by State Administration. action, by 
the remarkably sophisticated efforts of a great 
number of private agencies and institutions— 
Hawaii is seeking to head off its own urban- 
rural crisis now. We hope to joyously cele- 
brate our Silver Jubilee of Statehood in 1984, 
rather than gloomily exist in George Orwell's 
“Big Brother” society. We hope to have a 
State with agriculture and other industries 
well balanced on all Islands, a State with 
clean air, pure waters and a lot less noise, 
a State where cultural pursuits are found 
closely related to family farm and small busi- 
ness activities; a State which is a model of 
racial and economic harmony, visited by mil- 
lions from East and West; a State where the 
Aloha Spirit remains as the guide for our 
relationships with these visitors; a State 
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where poverty is outlawed; where crime is 
diminished by the environment of good will 
and prosperity, and where a cheerful, happy 
citizenry find delight in fruitful work on 
farms, at home, in clean industrial plants 
and on scientific campuses from seashore to 
the snow-covered peak of Mauna Kea. 

May I suggest that you plan your next 
summer convention here in George Orwell's 
1984—if not sooner. We can then sit down in 
comfortable chairs and see how our younger 
generation is doing with the foundation 
blocks we prepared for them. 

I thank you. 


MORMON TABERNACLE CHOIR ON 
ATR 40 YEARS 


Mr, BENNETT. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day the world renowned Mormon Taber-~ 
nacle Choir completed its 40th year of 
continuous radio broadcasting. 

Millions of lovers of great music 
throughout the world have thrilled to 
the music of this great choir, whose 
weekly broadcasts represent the oldest 
continuous program on radio, And, those 
of us in Congress will be especially mind- 
ful of the tremendous contribution of the 
choir during the last two Presidential 
Inaugurations. 

Wherever the choir has journeyed 
throughout the world, it has left behind 
faithful friends, and has helped to bridge 
the gaps of understanding sometimes 
existing between this Nation and those 
visited. The Mormon Tabernacle Choir 
has shown conclusively that music is a 
medium of communication understood 
and loved universally. 

In addition to the great music of the 
choir, the “Spoken Word”. by Elder 
Richard L. Evans, an official in the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (Mormon), has given new hope 
and comfort to millions of listeners for 
many years. 

As the choir enters its fifth decade of 
broadcasting, we can hope for no more 
than that its great vitality and inspira- 
tion continues as it has for the past 40 
years to enrich the lives of all who are 
fortunate to hear it perform. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record anniversary tele- 
grams sent to David O. McKay, president 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints and to Isaac Stewart, presi- 
dent of the Mormon Tabernacle Choir, 
by the President, Vice President AGNEW, 
and Secretaries Kennedy and Romney 
and from myself. 

There being. no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorb, as follows: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.Q., July 11, 1969. 

Mr. Davin O. McKay, 

President, Church of Jesus Christ of the 
Latter-day Saints, 47 E. S. Temple, Salt 
Lake City, Utah: 

Few choral groups ‘have enriched the 
American musical heritage more or extolled 
our highest aspirations with greater fervor 
than the Mormon Tabernacle Choir. 

As you begin your fifth decade of consecu- 
tive broadcasting, the warm good wishes of a 
grateful nation go out to you. We share the 
satisfaction you must deriye from the in- 
spiration that you bring to so many people. 

Please accept my warm congratulations on 
this meaningful milestone. 

RICHARD NIXON. 
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JULY 9, 1969. 

Mr. Davip O, McKay, 

President, Church of Jesus Christ of the 
Latter-day Saints, 47 E. S. Temple, Salt 
Lake City, Utah: 

The following message was sent today to 
Mr. Ike Stewart, president, Mormon Taber- 
nacle, 19 West South Temple Street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah: 

Please extend to the members of the choir 
my congratulations on reaching the mile- 
stone of forty continuous years of broad- 
casting. I have listened to the choir many 
times on the radio, and it was my privilege 
to see them, in person, during the inaugural 
weekend, The choir is an outstanding 
musical group and has my enthusiastic best 
wishes for the future. 

Sprro T. AGNEW. 
JuLy 9, 1969. 

President Davi O. McKay, 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
47 East South Temple Street, Salt Lake 
City, Utah: 

Please accept my congratulations and deep 
appreciation for forty consecutive years of 
beautiful choral broadcasts and “spoken 
word” by the Mormon Tabernacle Choir. May 
this blessed anniversary be followed by many 
more years of these inspirational broadcasts. 

Davin M. KENNEDY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


President Davin O. McKay, 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
47 East South Temple, Salt Lake City, 
Utah: 

Next Sunday marks 40 years of continuous 
broadcasting of the Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir and the “Spoken Word.” They have 
become a major American institution. 
Wherever I travel people tell me how regu- 
larly they listen and how inspired they are. 
At a time of national, spiritual crisis, the 
spiritual character of the music and message 
are needed more than ever. Millions are in- 
debted to you for your leadership role and to 
all those who have freely given their serv- 
ices as choir members and narrators, 

Warmest personal regards. 

GEORGE ROMNEY. 

President Davin O. McKay, 

Church Office Building, 47 East South Tem- 
ple, Salt Lake City, Utah: 

Congratulations to you and the wonder- 
ful Tabernacle Choir on reaching another 
major milestone in its long and illustrious 
career. The 40th year of continuous Choir 
and Spoken Word broadcasts certainly make 
the Choir the envy of all broadcasting. All of 
us from Utah are, of course, proud of the in- 
ternational fame the Choir has brought us, 
and this latest achievement is merely an- 
other in a long and ever-growing list. Please 
convey my congratulations and best wishes 
to all of the members, and may the Lord’s 
blessings be with them always. 

WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
United States Senator. 


CIGARETTE ADVERTISING 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, last week 
when the Television Review Board of the 
National Association of Broadcasters an- 
nounced it would recommend phasing 
out cigarette commercials over the next 
4 years I was naturally delighted, since 
this is the thing I have been fighting for 
since 1963. But I felt I had to temper my 
congratulations to the board by asking: 
“Why wait 4 years?” 

On July 12, the Washington Post car- 
ried an editorial which echoed my senti- 
ments, and pointed out that although the 
monetary loss to the broadcasting indus- 
try would be considerable, “the prime 
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consideration must be the impact of the 
new policy on the public health.” This is 
also a point I have tried to make. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the 
Washington Post on its fine statement of 
the issues in this case, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Way Wart 4 Years? 

The broadcast industry has at least gotten 
off dead center in regard to cigarette adver- 
tising. In principle the proposal of the Tele- 
vision Code Review Board of the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, that cigarette com- 
mercials be phased out in four years, is a sig- 
nificant landmark in the battle against lung 
cancer. In contrast to the NAB’s bland dis- 
regard of the problem in the past, the Review 
Board now acknowledges that something 
must be done and that the industry must 
ultimately face up to its responsibility. 

The critical weakness in the proposed new 
controls lies in the timing. Sen. Frank E. 
Moss quite appropriately asked: “Why must 
we wait four years?” Presumably the pur- 
pose of the delay is to cushion the shock to 
the broadcasting industry. Since revenue 
from cigarette ads on television and radio 
amounted to nearly $240 million in 1968, the 
shock from loss of it may be severe, although 
other sponsors will doubtless be found for 
most of the programs now supported by the 
tobacco industry. Whatever the monetary 
loss, however, the prime consideration must 
be the impact of the new policy on the pub- 
lic health. 

The United States Public Health Service 
has estimated that 300,000 Americans die pre- 
maturely each year because of smoking ciga- 
rettes. This means about 1,200,000 premature 
deaths in four years. Of course, it cannot 
be assumed that cigarette consumption 
would cease with the elimination of tele- 
vision and radio advertising, but consump- 
tion is known to be enormously influenced 
by such commercials, The shocking toll of 
50,000 deaths from cigarette cancer each year 
is alone sufficient to indicate that the stakes 
on the public health side are high. 

In the face of this situation it is difficult 
to see how the Government regulatory agen- 
cies which are concerned with the problem 
could give their blessing to four more years 
of TV and radio allurement toward prema- 
ture death. Perhaps the lengthy phase-out 
recommended by the Review Board is largely 
a bargaining ploy. But this is not an area 
where bargaining is the usual or proper pro- 
cedure. Both the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion must act in accord with their concepts 
of the public interest, If the broadcast in- 
dustry had moved to phase out cigarette 
commercials within a year, the FCC might 
have found it feasible to stay its hand in 
the interest of giving voluntary regulation 
a trial. But the public will be thinking more 
about the 300,000 shortened lives each year 
than about broadcasters’ profits, and any 
Government agency worth its salt will do the 
same thing. 


HEALTH NEEDS OF OUR RURAL 
POOR 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, in recent 
years there has been a great deal of talk 
about the need to provide health serv- 
ices for the poor. Unfortunately, most 
of the discussion has centered around 
the health needs of the urban poor, 
while to a large extent, the needs of the 
rural poor have been ignored. This is not 
only unfortunate, but it is also unwise 
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due to the fact that there are larger 
numbers of medically indigent indi- 
viduals in our rural areas and the health 
facilities in these areas are even more 
scarce than in the large urban areas. 

Senator Barry GOLDWATER has re- 
cently made a statement before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Health of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 
In this statement he outlines many of 
the health needs of our rural popula- 
tion and supports the provisions of S. 
2037, the Neighborhood Health Center 
Act. In order that this excellent state- 
ment may be brought to the attention 
of all my colleagues and to the public at 
large, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BARRY GOLDWATER OF 
ARIZONA TO THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
HEALTH, JUNE 24, 1969 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub- 
committee, thank you for the opportunity 
to present these remarks in support of S. 
2037, the Neighborhood Health Center Act, 
which I haye sponsored with Senator Percy. 
I am most hopeful that this proposal will 
be adopted, either as a separate Act or as a 
part of omnibus legislation to amend the 
Public Health Service Act. 

In short, our bill is designed to offer a new 
departure in meeting the health needs of 
all citizens, whatever their income and wher- 
ever they live. To do this, in a sound and 
effective way, our measure goes right to the 
heart of the most pressing, current prob- 
lem—the fact that comprehensive health 
services are simply not available or assessible 
to all our people at the local level. In order 
to meet this challenge squarely, our bill 
seeks to improve the system through which 
health care is provided by giving to local 
communities and local groups the funding 
they need to construct or modernize com- 
prehensive health care centers in the neigh- 
borhoods and areas where physician acces- 
sibility is lowest. 

It is this approach—toward a program of 
community health centers in the areas where 
people live—that holds the best promise of 
providing the connecting fibers to bind to- 
gether a new coordinated and personalized 
medical service system. 

There are seyeral advantages to the type 
of program we are recommending, and for 
the sake of conciseness I would like to item- 
ize the major benefits as I see them. 

1. Comprehensive neighborhood health 
clinics, staffed by physicians who can treat 
a wide range of diseases, can provide resi- 
dents of low-income areas and rural com- 
munities with the primary care that is now 
unavailable to them. 

2. This concept will provide a continuity 
of services by the same doctors to the same 
individuals in their own neighborhood—a 
situation that rarely exists at present for 
those who live in our rural and low-income 
areas. 

3. Our plan will concentrate the respon- 
sibility for-the treatment of a wide range of 
illnesses at the same facility and by the 
same personnel, thus overcoming the pres- 
ent tendency for fragmentation of care 
among specialized clinics. We would hope 
to reverse the situation, which now occurs 
too often, in which a person who is sick is 
refused care because he has the wrong 
disease, 

4. The provision of comprehensive out- 
patient care at neighborhood centers will 
result in a. dramatic. reduction of hospital 
utilization. Through - immunizations, early 
diagnosis, and preventive medicine, many 
diseases will be prevented outright or diag- 
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nosed before the need for hospitalization 
arises. In addition, hospital admissions for 
diagnostic purposes will be avoided since 
such services will be given at the clinic. 

5. The possibility for increasing compre- 
hensive facilities as part of a coordinated 
county or urban delivery system will enable 
hospitals to reduce costs by eliminating the 
duplication of expensive equipment which 
can be present close at hand. 

6. The establishment of neighborhood 
clinics on a large scale will certainly en- 
courage and make it possible for insurance 
carriers to offer low-cost health programs 
because so many kinds of medical services 
can then be provided in lower-cost areas, 
with the accompanying factor of a decrease 
in the number of hospital days per number 
of covered persons. 

T. The development of comprehensive 
health care clinics will help county and city 
governments get the most from their health 
dollar. It is more economical by far to con- 
tract for care to be handled by clinics than 
by hospitals. This point is especially perti- 
nent to our situation in Arizona where almost 
all of the counties lack a public county hospi- 
tal and are required to contract for the pro- 
vision of services with existing private hospi- 
tals. 

8. The program of neighborhood health 
centers promoted by our legislation is sound. 
It has been proven to be effective where 
tested in the form of pilot projects and is 
probably the least costly Federal approach 
to bringing more and better health services 
to people in every walk of life. And, I would 
like to emphasize that our proposal does not 
require any added specific authorization of 
Federal funds, The measure would achieve its 
ends by eliminating the earmarking of exist- 
ing authorizations for specific programs and 
moving to a block grant system. Thus, the 
plan will not add to the pressures on the 
Federal budget. 

9, The bill incorporates built-in safeguards 
to assure that projects for which funds are 
granted willbe operated in the most efficient 
manner possible. Unless the applicant can 
show that its project is or can be the most 
efficient and effective project in the neigh- 
borhood, the measure requires that the ap- 
plication shall be denied. As a further step to 
avoid wasteful funding, the applicant must 
also show that any other health facilities 
which are operated by it are likewise efficient 
and effective. 

10. The bill increases the ability of the 
States to control the resources used for their 
health needs. The States can certainly adapt 
their powers and programs far more quickly 
and wisely to meet the varied needs of their 
people than it is possible for some admin- 
istrator to do who sits in Washington, D.C. 
It is particularly significant to me that our 
legislation takes account of this fact by per- 
mitting the States to determine for them- 
selves their own needs and priorities as to 
the type of projects to be funded under their 
allotments for Hill-Burton purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, this completes my presen- 
tation of the general reasons why I am so 
strongly convinced that the approach set out 
in this proposal is worthwhile, But before 
closing, I would like to add a few thoughts 
concerning the intent of the sponsors of the 
legislation so that a clear history will be 
made to answer possible questions that may 
arise in the day-to-day operations under this 
law, 

First, I want the record to be entirely clear 
that the benefits of the bill are equally in- 
tended for our rural areas and small towns as 
well as for the low-income urban communi- 
ties. The State of Arizona is interested in this 
theasure from both standpoints as are several 
other States. 

As I see it, the Act will definitely be useful 
in Arizona by helping to bring health services 
closer to the indigent senior citizen, or 
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Mexican-American, or American-Indian, or 
black citizen who resides in one of our urban 
centers. But it also will be of immense as- 
sistance to the citizens of Arizona because it 
will make comprehensive health care avail- 
able in the sparsely built-up areas of the 
State which are remote from any major med- 
ical facilities. I would like to remind Mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee that several coun- 
ties in Arizona are larger in territorial size 
than many entire States and yet have a 
population too small to support more than 
one public hospital—if that, 

In my State, trips of 25 and 30 miles to 
reach high-quality health centers are com- 
mon, And it is not unusual to find the situa- 
tion where even longer journeys are needed. 
For example, there is Mohave County which 
has one major facility located in Kingman, 
the county seat. Now this means that citizens 
of Wikieup in the same county must travel 
a distance of more than 50 road miles before 
they reach a hospital. Or, take the case of 
Yuma County where residents of Mohawk 
live over 40 miles from the closest hospital. 
And, in the norhern half of this county, we 
have another typical situation in that the 
people of Hope have to go 50 miles in one di- 
rection to an Indian hospital at Parker or 50 
miles in the other direction to get to the 
community hospital at Blythe, California, 

Mr. Chairman, I could fill the record with 
similar instances but these are sufficient to 
make the point. Our legislation must be and 
is intended to be interpreted broadly to en- 
able the establishment under the Act of 
neighborhood centers far from the hospital 
with which they are associated. And, by “far,” 
I want the record to show that I am talking 
about distances of 50 and 60, or even more, 
road miles. If this measure is to fulfull the 
purpose which we want, it is absolutely es- 
sential that an expanded construction be giy- 
en its provisions in the manner which I am 
describing. 

Next, Mr. Chairman, I want to indicate 
some other areas where the bill must be In- 
terpreted so as to give the broadest meaning 
to its terms. I hope the explanations set forth 
about the definition of “comprehensive am- 
bulatory care center” establish that (a) a 
center can qualify for construction grants 
even if it is to be staffed by only two or three 
physicians, so long as these individuals alone 
or together can treat a wide range of diseases, 
(b) @ center need not be capable of caring 
for all or almost all the diseases to which in- 
dividuals are susceptible in an area, but 
should merely be able to show that in fact 
it truly is not a specialty clinic restricted to 
one or a very few types of illnesses, and (c) 
the clinic is not expected to provide formal 
health education, but rather is intended 
only to attempt to offer preventive-type edu- 
cation, such as health hints given at com- 
munity gatherings or food-preparation ad- 
vice stated in pamphlets distributed in the 
area. 

And, of course, I have already discussed 
the requirement that the clinic be associated 
with an accredited hospital by stating that it 
is our purpose to allow the establishment of 
neighborhood clinics in communities which 
are up to 60 miles or so away from the asso- 
ciated hospitals. This feature is not so un- 
usual as it sounds at first hearing, which I 
hope I have demonstrated by the previous 
examples; and I would like to add for your 
consideration the fact that several locations 
in Arizona are already serviced by helicopters 
in medical emergencies, which makes it en- 
tirely practical for these centers to be con- 
structed at great distances from the affiliate 
hospital. Also, such a broad interpretation 
will help existing hospitals to develop a net- 
work of clinics which will expand the exist- 
ing good services to areas that lack it. but 
need it. This will contribute to expanded and 
better services both in counties where towns 
are remote, and in places such as Pinal 
County where the present hospitals are small 
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and might well wish to supplement their 
facilities by contracting with associated 
clinics that will relieve the demands on the 
hospitals. 

And, in this connection, I wish to make 
certain that the guidelines which are set up 
under the statute are not so strict that most 
Arizona hospitals will be found ineligible to 
participate in the new program. I refer to the 
fact that almost one-half of the hospitals in 
Arizona have been adjudged to be non-con- 
forming by the Arizona State Department of 
Health on the basis of their physical struc- 
tures. I want it plainly understood, however, 
that this survey evaluation specifically was 
not based upon the quality of the services 
being rendered at the non-conforming facil- 
ities. These hospitals are still providing ade- 
quate care and services and should be con- 
sidered eligible to participate in projects 
under our bill to the same full extent as the 
other hospitals. And, as the final point I wish 
to raise concerning the hospitals which may 
participate in the program, the record should 
show that the term “hospital center” when 
used in section 625 (m) is not intended to 
signify anything more than what is ordi- 
narily understood to be a hospital. The 
language “hospital center” merely conforms 
to normal parlance used in the medical pro- 
fession in describing what we laymen refer 
to simply as a “hospital”. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I urge that 
any report on the proposal endorsed in our 
bill make it unmistakable that Arizona and 
the several other States with similar situa- 
tions are to not be written out of the bill 
by administrative decision. The guidelines 
which are promulgated under the law must 
be aimed at fostering and encouraging the 
creation of these vitality needed health care 
centers. It must never be overlooked that 
the preeminent purpose of our measure is to 
provide.the delivery of high quality health 
services to all citizens regardless of what they 
earn or where they live. In my opinion, the 
approach presented by the measure repre- 
sents a real opportunity for the nation to 
deal with one of the most deeply-felt human 
needs—the good health of all our citizens. 
This goal is certainly basic to the enjoyment 
of each individual’s personal freedom and I 
respectfully request that the Subcommittee 
act favorably on the measure or incorporate 
the concept and approach recommended by 
us into any general legislation that it ap- 
proves in this field. 


PROGRESS ON THE POTOMAC— 
REPORT FROM WESTVACO, LUKE, 
MD. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the pol- 
luted state of the Potomac River is an 
obvious fact and a serious challenge to 
the entire basin and all of its residents. 

Industries are so often cited as major 
polluters of various waterways that it is 
most encouraging to know that many 
firms in the Potomac Basin are taking 
real initiatives to help clean up the 
waters which they use. 

One such industry is the Fine Papers 
Division of Westvaco, formerly the West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., located at 
Luke,.Md., on the North Branch of the 
Potomac. This major western Maryland 
industry relies on the river so heavily 
that, at periods of low flow, its water 
must be circulated, purified and recir- 
culated to meet the mill's needs. 

A recent company newsletter detailed 
the great effort which Westvaco has 
made at Luke to curb both water and 
air pollution. As an, editorial in the 
Hagerstown Daily Mail observed, the 
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company's investment of some $14 mil- 
lion in antipollution equipment exceeds 
the financial commitment of any other 
basin entity except the Washington 
metropolitan area. 

As both the company and the Daily 
Mail noted, much remains to be done. 
Acid mine drainage, for example, is a 
serious problem on the North Branch, 
and will become even more troublesome 
when the Bloomington Dam has been 
completed. 

Because the problems of the Potomac 
have been so often discussed, I believe 
that progress should receive wide recog- 
nition as well. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent to include in the Record at this 
point the editorial from the Hagerstown 
Daily Mail of May 14, 1969, and “Prog- 
ress on the Potomac,” from a recent 
Westvaco newsletter. 

There being no objection, the materia] 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Hagerstown (Md.) Daily Mail, May 
14, 1969] 
CLEANING Up THE POTOMAC 

For decades the pulp and paper mill at 
Luke, Md., in Allegany County has been a 
symbol of air and water pollution on the 
Potomac River. 

Now it is becoming a symbol of what can 
be done to alleviate pollution. 

The Luke mill, according to a release from 
Westvaco, has spent more money than any 
operation on the Potomac River, except the 
District of Columbia government, to clean 
up the river. 

The $14,000,000 invested in antipollution 
equipment is about one-tenth of the total 
company investment at Luke. 

The Citizens Council for a Clean Potomac, 
located in Washington, D.C., has cited the 
Luke mill for its excellent work in cleaning 
up the river. 

The Keyser Jaycess presented a plaque for 
the mill’s efforts in air and stream pollution 
abatement, 

One of the big milestones in water pollu- 
tion abatement was the waste treatment 
plant at Westernport. It was built and op- 
erated by the Upper Potomac River Commis- 
sion and serves three towns, but Westvaco 
underwrote the bonds necessary for construc- 
tion and the company pays 96 percent of all 
costs, including amortization of the bonds 
and operating expenses. 

It must be doing a good job, because the 
most recent Potomac Basin conference in- 
cluded a railroad excursion through the Poto- 
mac Valley with lunch at the Westernport 
treatment plant, That shows a lot of con- 
fidence in a treatment plant. has 
done good work in improving its treatment 
plant, but we're not quite ready to invite 
anybody there for lunch yet. 

The company is careful not to claim that 
it has solved all pollution and odor problems, 
but it does say there won't be foam covering 
the river from bank to bank again and the 
once-barren hill behind the plant gets green- 
er every year. 

There are also some ironies in the situa- 
tion. 

The Potomac River above the mill intake 
looks clean and sparkling. Actually it is so 
polluted with acid mines drainage that the 
mill must use stainless steel piping at the 
water intake and provide expensive treat- 
ment to make it good enough to use in pulp 
and papermaking. 

And the better job the Luke mill does in 
water pollution abatement, the more acid 
the river becomes. 

Before installation of the new lime kiln, 
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the Luke mill's alkaline effluence neutralized 
the acid Potomac.:Now the acid water is go- 
ing further and further downstream. 

Acid water is going to’ become an even 
more serious problem when the Bloomington 
Dam is built. The dam will back up acid 
water into Garrett County, then release it in 
large quantities in time of drought. Recent 
authorization of the much-needed dam 
makes it even more urgent to do something 
about pollution from acid mine drainage. 

The other major area of pollution on the 
Potomac River is metropolitan Washington 
and the estuary, and the worst offenders are 
the federal agencies themselves, by the fed- 
eral government’s own admission. 

Since the federal government is demand- 
ing that everybody else clean up his own pol- 
lution, there is no excuse for the government 
itself to pollute the river. 

It’s not impossible. 

Ask Westvaco. 


PROGRESS ON THE POTOMAC 


Pollution is like the weather. “Everyone 
talks about it but no one does anything about 
it.” 

Yes, that’s the impression many of us get 
today when we hear and read about the pol- 
lution that seems to be sweeping the nation. 
Pollution sources are many and varied. The 
whole of society adds to the problem in one 
way or another, 

It’s true that there are many pollution 
problems throughout the nation today. We 
can’t speak for other areas. But we certainly 
do know what is happening right here at 
home. Someone is really doing something 
about it! 

Let's look at the record! Some fifteen years 
ago at Luke, foam on the river from bank 
to hank was not uncommon. There were 128 
openings in the river wall of one kind or 
another. Ashes, bark, lime mud, condensate, 
etc,, went into the river. 

Over thirty years ago the hill behind the 
Luke mill became barren, the result of ef- 
fluent from an acid sulphite process, produc- 
tion of raw material for activated carbon 
and effluent from less efficient power boilers. 

The typical odor of a kraft pulp mill had 
been a source of anquished remarks from 
many visitors for years. 


>) WHAT'S HAPPENING NOW? 


Today, the Luke mill has spent more money 
than any operation on the Potomac River, ex- 
cept the District of Columbia, to take the 
lead in working toward a cleaner Potomac. 

The Citizen's Council For a Clean Potomac, 
located in Washington, D.C., has cited the 
Luke mill for its excellent work in cleaning 
up the river. The Keyser Jaycees presented a 
plague for the Mill's efforts in air and stream 
pollution abatement. One of the major mile- 
stones in water pollution abatement was 
the waste treatment plant at Westernport. 
Built and operated by the Upper Potomac 
River Commission. Westvaco underwrote the 
bonds: necessary for construction and the 
company pays over 96% of all costs, including 
amortization of the bonds and operating 


expenses. 

Today, those 128 river openings have been 
reduced to a bare minimum with flood 
pumps and cooling water discharges com- 
prising the bulk of the few’ remaining 
outlets. 

Today, the Luke mill has installed and in 
operation electrostatic precipitators on three 
of the four major stacks. Precipitators are 
the most efficient air pollution abatement 
devices available to reduce particulate mat- 
ter. Design engineering work is already un- 
derway for a precipitator on the fourth 
major stack. The present cost for each of 
these units would be about $600,000. 

There are five wet scrubbers in operation 
at strategic points, as well as bag filters and 
mechanical dust collectors. 
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Today, the hill behind the mill gets 
greener every year (ask any long-time resi- 
dent). This is the result of a change to the 
sulphate process as well as increasing use 
of. stack cleaning devices. 

Today, the Luke mill has in operation a 
black liquor oxidation unit to help reduce 
odor. Installed during the summer of 1967, 
the unit cost $250,000 to reduce the odorous 
gases about 30%. 

This unit will not eliminate all odor (we 
were careful to make this point when it 
started. up), but it is one major step in a 
long-range program to drastically reduce the 
boundaries of the “odor threshold”. 

Today, the Luke mill have about $14,000,- 
000.invested in facilities, of one kind or 
another that aid pollution abatement. That 
is 10% of the total company investment of 
$140,000,000 here at Luke—a lot of money 
any way you cut it. 

Even with this effort, the mill has not 
achieved perfection in its pollution abate- 
ment activities. 

The point is that giant strides have been 
taken in a very short time. The mill has 
become one of the real leaders in the pollu- 
tion abatement effort. Let’s give credit where 
credit is due! 

All this progress and activity in improve- 
ment of air quality has taken place volun- 
tarily. The Luke. mill had quietly been in- 
stalling air pollution control equipment long 
before it became the popular “cause” that 
it is now. 

ALL IS- NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS 

Two important points must be kept in 
mind when discussing the Luke mill. 

The large volume of “white smoke” seen 
rising from the mill is mostly water vapor, 
and not smoke, As most employees know, 
this is steam which is released during the 
production of pulp and paper. Do not con- 
fuse air pollution with the large amounts 
of water vapor you see. 

The Potomac River above the mill intake 
looks clear and sparkling. Actually, it is so 
heavily polluted with acid mine 
that the mill must use stainless steel piping 
at the water intake and provide expensive 
treatment to make it good enough to use 
in the pulp and papermaking process. 

One paradox in this situation is that the 
better job the Luke mill does in water pollu- 
tion abatement, the more acid the river be- 
comes. 

Before installation of the No. 3 lime kiln, 
the Luke mill's alkaline effluent neutralized 
the acid Potomac. Now the acid) Potomac 
water is going further and further down- 
stream since there is less and less alkaline 
effluent. Ironic, isn’t it? 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


A multi-million dollar program is now be- 
ing designed that will move the Luke mill 
even further ahead in air and water pollu- 
tion abatement. 

This “Blueprint for. Progress”, when com- 
pleted, will give the. Luke mill additional 
efficient facilities for pollution abatement to 
further improve the quality of both air and 
water. 

The Luke mill is not perfect. There has 
been no attempt to say that there is no 
room for improvements. But a steady, con- 
tinuing pollution abatement effort indicates 
a sincere desire to continue as a good neigh- 
bor and to remain among the leaders in pol- 
lution abatement. 

What is “in the works” for future pollu- 
tion abatement facilities? Right now it 
would be difficult to give a month-by-month 
startup time for new equipment, but here is 
what is happening. 

A shroud has been authorized for the 
lime kiln. This is an expenditure of some 
$112,000 to. further reduce the possibility 
of residual lime dust escaping to the air. 
Some of this equipment is already installed 
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and more work will be done in the immediate 
future. 

An expenditure of over $225,000 has been 
authorized to reuse the pulp mill combined 
condensate, Engineering is under way now. 
When completed, this. will mean a reduction 
in the BOD (biochemical oxygen demand) of 
the river. 

A computerized model of the Potomac 
River has been authorized. This, will en- 
able Luke mill and Division technical peo- 
ple to undertake extremely detailed studies 
of the river and the mill's effect upon it and 
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to determine what additional steps are need- 
ed to improve water quality. 

Studies, engineering or authorization re- 
quests are in various degrees of completion 
for such varied items as demister mesh pads 
for smelter vents (to control odor and par- 
ticulate matter), scrubbers (air), condenser 
rebuilds (odor), a precipitator (air), surface 
eondenser (water), etc. 

The Luke mill for many years has been 
sincerely interested in maintaining a far- 
reaching program of pollution abatement ac- 
tivities and it will continue to do so. 


HERE'S WHAT WE ARE DOING AT LUKE FOR POLLUTION ABATEMENT 


Date 
Equipment installed Purpose 


Shroud. 

Reuse combined condensate... 
Computerized model of river 
Upper mill sanitary sewer. 
Demister No. 2 recovery.. 
Electrostatic precipitator._ 


3 wet scrubbers. 


Wet scrubber. 
Pulpmill sewer extension.. 
Covered conveyors. 


Concrete moats 


11969 
21969 
t 1969 


31969 
#1969 
968 


Preven residual lime dust from escaping at cooling units of 

mmekiin. 

Eliminate. 1 effluent point to. reduce biochemical oxygen demand 
on the river, 

Make possible extremely detailed studies of the river to deter- 
mine future requirements to improve water quality. 

Eliminate sanitary sewer discharge to river 

Stop chemical pollution of air from smelter tank. 

Remove chemicals and particulate matter from flue gases of No. 
25 power boiler. 

Prevent particles of clay and starch from escaping in the un- 
loading ae Stops particles as small as 1- micron (0.00004 
of an inch). 

Shut down oe kiln if air pollution abatement equipment fails. 

Reduce mill ordor 30 percent by preventing hydrogen sulfide 
from escaping. 

Recover chemicals used in the pulping process. A major second- 
ary benefit is elimination of lime mud escaping to river, 

ae escape of lime dust at kiln dry end percent effec- 
tive), 

Prevent escape of lime dust at kiln wet end (99 percent effective). 

Tie in numerous mill outfalis with the waste treatment plant... 

Prevent the escape of lime dust and limestone dust while moving 
lima to storage. Located at wet and dry ends of lime kiln. 

Placed around all tanks at lime kiln to contain liquid and pre- 


3 40, 000 
000 


vent water pollution in event of tank overflow, 


Dust collector... 
Bag filters_........-... 
Electrostatic precipitator_ 


Retain sawdust in chipper house 
Reduce escaping dust in clay and starch unloading area 
Remove chemicals and particulate matter from flue gases of No. 


1 recovery boil 


Upper Potomac River Commission 
activated sludge plant for waste 
treatment. 

Electrostatic precipitator. 


iter. 
Treat wastes from Luke mill as well as 3'local towns. 


Remove chemicals and particulate matter from flue gases of 


No, 2 recovery boiler, 


Clarifier unit... 
Ash lagoon... 


* Bon 


Treat wastes from papermill. eyews standby at present.)_. 
Prevent boiler ash from reaching the river. 


i Hse ned and built as part of the $4,700,000 No. 3 lime kiln. 


issue underwritten by company. Luke mill pays 96 per- 
cent of current operating costs. 


Note: Savealls or fiber recovery facilities are on all 9 paper machines, 


CUTTING THROUGH THE OIL FOG 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr President, U.S. 
Oil Week has done its usual fine job cut- 
ting through all the verbiage being 
spewed out by the oil companies as they 
try to defend all their special privileges. 

I ask unanimous consent that U.S. 
Oil Week’s analysis of the oil tax argu- 
ments as well as a table of the Federal 
taxes of the largest refiners be printed 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks, 

Mr. President, as we near the vote on 
the surtax extension, I think it is very 
important to realize that the oil com- 
panies with their high and increasing 
profits are shifting their fair share of 
the tax burden to the shoulders of the 
average taxpayer who does not have all 
the special tax privileges enjoyed by the 
oil industry. 

In 1968 the major oil companies paid 
only 7.7 percent of their net income in 
Federal income taxes, down from 8.3 
percent in 1967. The lowest tax bracket 
for individuals is 14 percent. 

Now, we have the surtax which falls 
most heavily upon the individuals who 
are already overtaxed. Yet we are told 


that we must pass the surtax extension 
without any major tax reforms because 
the country needs the surtax. 

Mr. President, one thing the country 
does not need is the continuation of the 
heavy tax burden on the average family 
which has to live on earnings from 
wages or a salary while the oil barons 
continue to rake in record high profits 
without paying any significant Federal 
income taxes. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CUTTING THROUGH THE FoG—HANDY GUIDE 
TO Om Tax ARGUMENTS 

As the oil tax debate heats up in the U.S. 
Senate proponents of special favors for large 
refiners are circulating their arguments to 
the public and Congress, 

Below are the most commonly heard argu- 
ments and U.S. Oil Week’s views of them. 


OIL PAYS MORE TAXES THAN MOST BUSINESS 

This gem—voiced by API President Frank 
Ikard and others—was “documented” re- 
cently by the oil producer who heads the 
Senate’s tax writing committee, Russell Long 
(D., La.). 

Long said the top 19 oll companies pay 
42.9% of their net income in taxes. 
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A staff study done for Long by committee 
staff shows the low federal taxes reported 
originally by U.S. Oil Week (Aug. 5, 1968). 

The Long figure shows 8.8% of net income 
was paid as federal income tax. 

But then Long adds in all kinds of local 
taxes on production; severance taxes and 
property taxes. 

Some defenders of tax avoidance even add 
in excise taxes. 

But if you add to the ayerage man’s federal 
income tax burden all other taxes he pays 
the figure would be well aboye the typical 
18% to 20%. 

Sen. Wm, Proxmire (D., Wis.) countered 
Long’s claim by noting that some oil com- 
panies—even with all of the local taxes 
thrown in—pay less “than most industries 
pay in federal income. tax alone.” 

Proxmire chose Atlantic Richfield as a 
horrible example noting that in 1967 it paid 
no federal income tax (on its $138.5 million 
profit), 8.6% as state and foreign taxes and 
18.5% as severance, production and property 
taxes. 

“Compare this 27% with the 40% borne by 
the average manufacturing company,” Prox- 
mire sald, 

As for excises, the public pays the tax on 
gasoline, not the refiner. 

Refiners only collect the taxes. 

An even more preposterous figure was put 
together by Price Waterhouse & Co., the ac- 
counting firm, showing 21 oll companies in 
1967 paid 6.4% of their “adjusted” gross in- 
come in direct taxes. 

The “study” was made for the Mid-Con- 
tinent Oil & Gas Assn. and given to the 
House Ways & Means Committee to help it 
decide about oll taxes. 

The industry generated more than $17 
billion im taxes here and abroad, the ac- 
countants tabulated, including $7.5 billion 
in motor fuel and other excises. 

Price -Waterhouse took tax information 
from the top 21 companies. 

To beef up the tax percentage, the ac- 
countants threw in not only severance, prop- 
erty and, production but even payroll taxes, 
customs duties and ad valorem taxes. 

Then majors can say: 

“We pay 64% of our income in direct 
taxes,” 

A letter from Midco to Congress urges tax 
writers to dismiss earlier tax figures put in 
the Congressional Record (from U.S, Oil 
Week) as misleading. 

The trick word was “adjusted” income, 

By adjusting the income, federal taxes rose 
to 19% from the 8.8% in Sen, Long’s study. 

Midco noted that a federal tax credit is 
only allowed for the income taxes on profits 
made abroad. 

Foreign income taxes—allegedly omitting 
all royalties—came to $1.6 billion in 1967. 

But what's a tax and what's a royalty 
is often debatable. 

Out-and-out royalties to foreign govern- 
ments exceeded $500 million, Midco said. 

The foreign taxes are offset against fed- 
eral income tax payments as a credit. 

The investment tax credit lowered federal 
income tax of the 21 firms by only $141 mil- 
lion compared with $1.6 billion for foreign 
tax credits, 

THE INDUSTRY STANDS FIRM AGAINST CHANGE 

Independence producers, with their own 
grievances against major companies, have 
been moving away from defense of deple- 
tion allowance for exploration abroad. 

The battle broke wide open in June at 
the Independent Petroleum Assn. of Amer- 
ica’s convention. 

Earlier the Texas independents (TIPRO) 
approved a committee report noting that the 
attack on foreign depletion and foreign tax 
credits was the major companies’ headache. 

TIPRO took no stand on tax incentives for 
overseas and tried to win IPAA to that stand, 
but failed. 
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Wallace Wilson, a leading Chicago banker, 
told IPAA a cut in depletion isn’t the worst 
thing that could happen. 

Ending the right to write off the intan- 
gible costs of drilling would be a hard blow 
to independent producers, he added. 


OIL TAX FAVORS HELP FIND MORE OIL 


This argument, originally the strongest 
argument for lower taxes on oil has weak- 
ened in recent years. 

“The industry isn’t drilling as hard as its 
resources, equipment and know-how per- 
mit,” cautioned the Oil & Gas Journal. 

“As a result, it is not finding the oil and 
gas needed to meet skyrocketing demand .. . 
Unless the petroleum industry steps up its 
exploration effort and has some new reserves 
to show, its defenders may be clobbered in 
their future battles with critics,” the Journal 
added. 

If U.S. producers are favored with tax in- 
centives and protection from market com- 
petition by the imports wall and state con- 
trols, why aren't they looking? 

In 1968 there were 26,500 fewer wells 
drilled than in 1956. 

The tax system actually encourages ex- 
ploration abroad by granting the depletion 
allowance for searching overseas. 

If China allowed foreign oil firms to ex- 
plore, a company could get depletion for 
adding to China’s oil supplies. 

Foreign royalties may be treated as tax 
credits. 

That really draws oil money abroad. 

All of the easy-to-find oil has been located 
in the continental U.S. 

Drillers have to look deeper and it costs 
& lot more to drill at home especially when 
you have to go deeper down. 

That oil tax benefits haven't worked was 
shown in a Treasury Department study that 
showed that additional marginal production 
brought on by domestic oll tax provisions 
have produced about $150 million a year 
more oil at a loss to the Treasury of $1.6 
billion in revenue. 

“In effect,” Sen. Proxmire said, “we're pay- 
ing $10 for every $1 in additional oil re- 
serves.” 

If the depletion allowance were completely 
eliminated our 12 year supply would prob- 
ably be cut to an 11-year level, Treasury fore- 
cast. 


Per- 
cent 


Net income 


before tax Federal tax 


STANDARD (NEW JERSEY) 


$1, 271, 903, 000 

1 69, 000 
1, 628, 555, 000 
1,679, 675, 


845, 466, 
892, 986, 000 
1, 019, 930, 000 


Foreign, some 
States’ tax 
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OIL IS A WASTING ASSET 


Every time a barrel is pumped out of the 
ground the producers capital is depleted. 

Every year a man works his working life 
is cut by a year, Rep. Richard Fulton (D., 
Tenn.) told the House. 

By that reasoning we should all get a de- 
pletion allowance, 

Actually the wasting asset argument can 
support a claim for cost depletion, the 
amount actually taken out of the ground, 

But allowing producers a fixed percentage 
rate of 27.5% allows depleting the same asset 
19 times over, according to an Internal Rev- 
enue Service study. 


MARKETERS SHOULD HELP DEFEND THE 
PRODUCTION TAX FAVORS 


Since the goodies are in production rather 
than marketing, profits are pushed back to 
the propped up crude oil price. 

Equitable taxation—on a par with other 
industries and small businessmen—would 
encourage constructive marketing practices, 
many marketers believe. 

Other marketers—who have substantial 
stock holdings in major companies—favor 
the refiner’s viewpoint. 

But did they get the stock in return for 
the sale of their company? 

Incentives are needed to draw the vast 
capital needed to find new reserves. 

This argument is advanced by banks 
specializing in loans to oil companies such as 
New York’s Chase Manhattan. 

But where is all the investment going 
today? 

If present tax policy is drawing exploration 
money abroad leaving the system untouched 
won't help gather a lot of capital. 

Some economists argue that the industry 
is actually overcapitalized now because of 
the attraction of the tax gimmicks. 

Without the gimmicks investment would 
decline and return on investment before 
taxes would be improved. 


NATIONAL SECURITY WOULD SUFFER 


How does it help the nation’s security for 
the biggest taxpayers to skip taxes or pay 
practically nothing? 

Federal tax figures show tax advantages 
are given mostly to the big internationals, 
Texaco, California and Jersey Standard, 
Gulf, Mobil and smaller internationals, 
Marathon and Getty. 


FEDERAL TAXES OF LARGEST REFINERS 
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Much higher taxes are paid by domestic 
firms, Phillips, Ohio Standard, Sunray, Ash- 
land, Indiana Standard. 


HIKING OIL TAXES WILL RAISE GASOLINE AND 
FUEL OIL PRICES 


Indiana Standard makes a bigger profit 
than Shell, but Standard pays 20% federal 
income tax and Shell paid 13%. 

They often sell for the same price to their 
stations where they compete. 

Texaco paid 1.9% of its net income in 1967 
while Ashland Oil & Refining paid 32.8% yet 
they both sell at about the same price and 
make money. 

In fact Sen. Proxmire has accused Texaco 
of hiking prices in February because of the 
tax situation so it can pay itself a higher 
price for crude oil and lower its federal taxes. 

Prices are determined by competition or the 
lack of it, not taxes. 

The reserve supply of saturated fat col- 
lecting in some of the larger firms shows a 
vast source to fall back on, 

As Rep. Charles Vanik (D., O.) pointed 
out to the House that Atlantic reported in- 
come before taxes of $377,942,000 in 1965-67 
yet paid no federal income taxes at all. 

California Standard earned a half billion 
in 1967 but only paid 1.2% as federal income 
tax. 

That's a lot of fat. 

Of course refiners could use a tax increase 
as an excuse to hike product prices. 

They wisely avoided that point when the 
surtax was imposed (except for Ohio Stand- 
ard which pays a higher tax than com- 
petitors). 

Of course a 10% surtax on little or no taxes 
isn't much to complain about. 


PERCENTAGE DEPLETION HAS BEEN ON THE BOOKS 
FOR 43 YEARS 


That's no argument. 
Sin’s been around even longer than that. 
NEW TAX BOOM FOR MAJORS 

The Internal Revenue Service last month 
ruled that the social security tax paid by 
U.S. companies under the Venezuelan retire- 
ment program is an income tax. Thus U.S. 
firms can deduct the amount from its U.S. 
federal tax payment. If IRS had ruled the 
other way, the majors operating there would 
have to treat the social security payments as 
a cost of doing business. 


Net income 
before tax 


Per- Foreign, some 


Federal tax cent States" tax 


MOBIL 


$379, 339, 000 
437, 352, 000 
464, 660, 000 


121, 100, 000 
160, 600, 000 


$488, 351, 000 
, 065, 
607, 343, 000 
813, 868, 000 
955, 000 
977, 321, 000 


$128, 871, 000 
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3 Marathon Oil's 10K filing with the SEC doesn't reveal how much Federal income tax Marathon 
years prior to 1966. 


4 Getty income for 1967 includes companies previously listed as Tidewater and Skelly. 


ure includes a reduction due to benefits arising from consolida- 
de Federal and State gasoline and oil excise taxes because paid in 
nancial statement gave no clear-cut breakdown. 
è State income tax. 
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FARM PRICE SUPPORT CEILING 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I voted against restricting maxi- 
mum farm price support payments 
to $200,000 for the following reasons: 

Politically, a vote for a ceiling on farm 
price support payments would have been 
the popular vote, because it does not 
sound good to say that a farmer gets 
$100,000 or $200,000 or more in payments. 
However, it must not be forgotten that 
he surrendered that much acreage. It is 
not a one-way street. 

The adoption of a limitation on farm 
price support payments would have trig- 
gered the snapback provision of the Ag- 
riculture Act of 1949 regarding cotton, 
which would require the Government to 
purchase all surplus cotton at not less 
than 65 percent, and up to 90 percent, 
of parity. Therefore, instead of saving 
the taxpayers money, the price support 
payments limitation, according to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Hardin, 
would cost the Government $160 million 
more than the existing program and 
would rebuild the large surpluses in Gov- 
ernment warehouses which, in recent 
years, have been diminishing. Moreover, 
there would be additional costs to the 
Government for transportation, han- 
dling, and storage of these large surplus 
inventories of cotton. 

Furthermore, the imposition of a limi- 
tation without basic legislative changes 
would not only cost the Government 
more, but it would also wreck the exist- 
ing farm program in that it would throw 
the production from the larger farms 
onto the open market and further de- 
press the very farm prices we are at- 
tempting to stabilize. In short; I voted 
against the limitation in order to save 
the taxpayers of West Virginia and the 
other States a minimum of $160 million 
and to protect the investment the U.S. 
Government already has made in its at- 
tempt to stabilize the prices which farm- 
ers receive for their products. 

Even though I personally favor limit- 
ing these large payments, to vote for an 
amendment which would not accomplish 
the desired results and which would be 
vastly more expensive than the existing 
programs would be a serious mistake. I 
do not believe that the agriculture ap- 
propriations bill was the proper place 
for an amendment such as the payments 
limitation. This provision would have 
substantive ramifications and should 
properly be considered in connection 
with basic farm legislation. which has 
received the thorough consideration of 
the Senate and House Committees on 
Agriculture, The proper time to accom- 
plish this objective of limiting price 
support payments will be when the farm 
price support bill comes up for renewal 
in the next session of Congress. At that 
time, legislative changes can be written 
into the basic law to limit the large pay- 
ments without destroying the remaining 
markets the farmer has for his products. 

Secretary Hardin has assured Con- 
gress that he “believes it is possible to 
design a sound farm program that limits 
the number of dollars that can be paid 
to any onée farmer for programs follow- 
ing the 1970 crop year.” Incidentally, 
former Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
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Freeman was also opposed to the price 
support limitation. 

Finally, Mr. President, the proposed 
$20,000 ceiling on price support payments 
would not affect a single West Virginia 
farmer. I am advised that no farmer in 
my State receives even half this amount 
by way of support payments. But I am 
advised that such a ceiling would even- 
tuate in higher prices to the consumers. 
In this sense, the ceiling would hurt 
West Virginians; farmers included. 

For all of these reasons, I voted against 
the effort to place a restriction on farm 
price support payments. Again I say, 
however, I do personally favor the execu- 
tion of feasible and workable steps to 
place a limitation on these large pay- 
ments, and I hope that such a limitation 
will.be included by the administration 
and by the Senate and House Agricul- 
ture Committees for enactment next year 
when the farm price support program 
comes up for renewal. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1970 FOR 
MILITARY PROCUREMENT, RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, AND 
FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF MIS- 
SILE TEST FACILITIES AT KWAJ- 
ALEIN MISSILE RANGE, AND RE- 
SERVE COMPONENT STRENGTH 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The hour 
of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 2546) 
to authorize appropriations during the 
fiscal year 1970 for procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, naval vessels, and tracked 
combat vehicles, and research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and to authorize the construction 
of test facilities at Kwajalein Missile 
Range, and to prescribe the authorized 
personnel strength of the Selected Re- 
serve of each reserve component of the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order previously entered, the Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order before the Senator com- 
mences? If those who are visiting in the 
Chamber would be seated and remain 
seated, it would be quite helpful. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. It will be a 
short quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Vermont yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes; I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
CRANSTON in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, since 
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March 14, when President Nixon recom- 
mended the development and phased de- 
ployment of the Safeguard anti-ballistic- 
missile system, I have followed a course 
of quiet consultations and silent deliber- 
ations. Until recently, I remained un- 
decided on this question. In avoiding an 
earlier commitment, my. course, in the 
words of Vermont’s immortal poet, 
Robert Frost, was “the one less traveled 
by.” And it “has made all the difference” 
to me. 

As this debate drew closer, various 
polls showed the ranks of my “unde- 
cided” colleagues to be ever diminishing 
and the prospects for a close vote to be 
increasing. 

Consequently, the burden of my deci- 
sion grew heavier. As I weighed evidence 
in support of and in opposition to Safe- 
guard, I recalled an admonition—I be- 
lieve President Eisenhower’s—that “we 
can make of this world a barren desert or 
a flowering paradise.” 

President Eisenhower's alternatives 
became increasingly vivid as I deliber- 
ated in the macabre vocabulary of nu- 
clear weaponry. Such terms as “assured 
destruction, acceptable losses, and mega- 
deaths” conjure up the late President’s 
vision of a barren desert, yet neither the 
vocabulary nor the realities can be 
wished away. Instead my decision must 
be made in the gruesome context of a 
“mutual deterrent.” 

Several weeks ago in Vermont, I re- 
marked to some friends that if on that 
day I were to vote on the Safeguard au- 
thorization, I would vote against any 
funds for deploying the system. I re- 
minded these friends of three votes last 
year in which I joined with a minority of 
Senators to defer deployment of the 
Sentinel system. 

As this debate approached, I continued 
to avoid commitment and reviewed my 
position in the absence of any pressure 
other than that of my conscience. I con- 
ferred with Senators holding different 
opinions on Safeguard. I learned as much 
as I could of the views of scientists and 
defense experts and weighed the im- 
mense volumes of evidence gathered in 
extensive committee hearings. 


POINTS CONSIDERED 


In my deliberations and consultations, 
there were six major considerations. 

First, in view of my votes on Sentinel, 
how does Safeguard differ from this 
earlier anti-ballistic-missile proposal? 

Second, what range of options should 
be available to the President in the event 
of a nuclear ultimatum or an irrational 
or accidental missile attack? 

Third, and perhaps most important, 
what effect would proceeding with Safe- 
guard have on the prospects for strategic 
arms talks? 

A fourth point I considered is: Would 
proceeding with Safeguard be inter- 
preted as an escalation of the arms race? 

As I am not a scientist, I found the 
fifth point of my deliberation extremely 
difficult. The point is: Will Safeguard 
work? 

A corollary to point five is the sixth 
point: What are the estimated and po- 
tential costs of developing a workable 
Safeguard system? 
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SAFEGUARD VERSUS SENTINEL 

In comparing Safeguard with Sentinel, 
I found that President Nixon's proposal 
overcomes several of my objections to 
Sentinel, Unlike Sentinel, the Safeguard 
system in defending our deterrent can 
be considered only as a defensive system 
whereas Sentinel in defending cities 
could be seen as a U.S, bid for a first- 
strike capability. Safeguard makes it 
clear that the United States wishes to 
deter-a' general war, not start) one or 
provoke one. 

The doubts I had about the effective- 
ness of Sentinel remains to some extent 
with the Safeguard; however, in the de- 
fense of cities, anything less than a com- 
plete “intercept capability” appears 
nearly worthless, while in defending mis- 
Sile sites, less than a complete “intercept 
capability” is tolerable, 

President. Nixon clearly stated on 
March 14 what Safeguard cannot do. 
One of my principal objections to Senti- 
nel was the possibility our Nation might 
somehow delude itself into thinking the 
system provided our cities an invulner- 
ability against attack. 

Comparing the two anti-ballistic- 
missile systems, I concluded that Safe- 
guard, unlike Sentinel, is in keeping with 
our nuclear strategy, which was ex- 
pressed by President Kennedy in his 
March 28, 1961, message to Congress: 

Our strategic arms and defenses must be 
adequate to deter any deliberate nuclear at- 
tack on the United States or our allies. ... 
Moreover we will not strike first in any 
conflict. But what we have and must con- 
tinue to have is the ability to survive the 
first blow and respond with’ devastating 
power. This deterrent power depends not only 
on the number of our missiles and bombers, 
but on their state of readiness, their ability 
to survive attack and the flexibility and 
sureness with which we can control them to 
achieve our national purpose and strategic 
objectives. 

OPTIONS AVAILABLE TO THE PRESIDENT 


President Kennedy’s use of the term 
“flexibility” reminds me of his phrase 
“the grim choice between humiliation 
and holocaust.” In the instance of a nu- 
clear ultimatum, an irrational or acci- 
dental missile attack, should the Presi- 
dent have only one response—massive 
retaliation? Or are the interests of peace 
and survival better served if the Chief 
Executive has two buttons instead of one 
to push? 

I pondered this question at great 
length. I envisioned a President faced 
with the knowledge that enemy missiles 
were heading toward the United States. 
I inquired as to what options are now 
available to him in response to such at- 
tack. I discovered there are now two grim 
alternatives—do nothing or push the 
button that unleashes our devastating 
nuclear fury. 

If it were determined that the incom- 
ing missiles were part of an all-out nu- 
clear attack on our Nation, the Chief 
Executive would probably be forced to 
push that one button. 

However, these enemy missiles might 
be limited in number and their launch- 
ing the result of an accident or the irra- 
tional design of a madman. What could 
the President do then? He is still caught 
with only two choices. 
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But if there was another button avail- 
able, a button to trigger our missiles 
designed to intercept and destroy these 
incoming weapons, the President could 
push it and halt the attack without im- 
mense loss of lives at home or the ca- 
tastrophic consequences of full retalia- 
tion. 

I have concluded that it is in the in- 
terest of all mankind to increase the op- 
tions available to the President. Safe- 
guard provides an additional alternative, 
an extra button. 

EFFECT OF SAFEGUARD ON ARMS TALKS 


In March ofthis year prior to voting 
to ratify the Treaty on the Nonprolifer- 
ation of Nuclear Weapons, I urged 
prompt adherence to the course set by 
article VI of the treaty, to negotiate in 
good faith to end the nuclear arms race 
and to effectuate nuclear and general 
disarmament. I renew these urgings to- 
day and stress that I could not with a 
clear conscience advocate any course 
that would be counterproductive to stra- 
tegic arms talks. 

On June 24, 1968, I, together with 33 
other Senators, voted in favor of an 
amendment to defer funds for the de- 
ployment of Sentinel until July 1, 1969. 
This amendment, offered by the distin- 
guished Senators from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper) and Michigan (Mr. Hart), was 
rejected by a vote of 52 to 34. 

Three days later, Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei GromyKo announced that the 
U.S.S.R. was “ready for an exchange of 
opinion” on “mutual restrictions and 
subsequent restriction of strategic 
vehicles for the delivery of nuclear weap- 
ons—offensive and defensive including 
antimissiles,” 

On February 9 of this year, Premier 
Kosygin was asked about ABM defenses 
at a press conference in London; he re- 
plied in part: 

I believe that defensive systems, which pre- 
vent attack are not the cause of the arms 
race, but constitute a factor preventing the 
death of people:.Some° argue this: What is 
cheaper, to have offensive weapons which 
can destroy; towns and whole states or to 
have defensive weapons which can prevent 
this destruction? At present the theory is 
current somewhere that the system which is 
cheaper should be developed. Such so-called 
theoreticians argue as to the cost of killing 
a man $500,000 or $100,000. Maybe an snti- 
missile system is more expensive than an 
offensive system, but it is designed not to 
kill people but to preserve human lives. 


In view of the Soviet response to last 
June’s authorization vote and the fact 
they insist their already deployed ABM 
system is purely defensive and not inimi- 
cal to arms control negotiations, I con- 
tend that proceeding with the measured 
deployment of Safeguard should be con- 
sidered as an incentive to meaningful 
arms limitation talks. 

First, as I have previously stated, Safe- 
guard clearly indicates that we want to 
deter general nuclear warfare, that we 
only want to protect our deterrent forces; 
and we do not seek to destroy the Soviet 
deterrent capability. 

Second, it tells any potential enemy 
that we do not intend to have our de- 
terrent forces downgraded through their 
continued production of offensive weap- 
ons. 
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In effect we are saying we will thwart 
enough eyen of a Soviet sneak attack to 
make their plans futile. The Soviet’s only 
logical conclusion, then, will be not to 
waste time and money éscalating’ their 
offensive missile arsenal, but rather to 
pursue serious arms limitation negotia- 
tions. 

Last, the Safeguard system is a better 
incentive to meaningful arms limitation 
talks because it is a phased reactive-type 
system. The plans call for starting with 
two ABM sites—one in Montana and one 
in North Dakota—to protect enough of 
our deterrent force against attack. If the 
talks progress. and guarantees are 
reached, the sites can: be closed down. If 
the talks bog down or drag out and our 
best intelligence evaluation shows a S0- 
viet first-strike threat, the sites can be 
maintained. fully operational, An in- 
creased threat could lead to an expan- 
sion of Safeguard sites. What is impor- 
tant to me is that we will be taking our 
lead from the Soviets. If they seriously 
want arms limitations, Safeguard can be 
abandoned; if they want to keep the 
pressure on or increase the pressure, 
Safeguard can be maintained or ex- 
panded. 

IS THE SAFEGUARD AN ESCALATION OF THE 

ARMS RACE 

In discussing the implications of Safe- 
guard on arms talks I made it clear that 
the measured deployment of Safeguard 
would allow us to take our lead from 
the Soviets. I think it is important to re- 
member that it is not the United States 
which has in recent years been escalating 
the arms race. The Soviets acted first 
to test fire an ABM against an incoming 
nuclear-armed missile and they are the 
only nation to have done so; they are 
also the only nation to test and develop 
a bomb of the magnitude of 60 megatons. 
The Soviets have also acted first to de- 
velop and deploy a fractional orbital 
bombardment system—FOBS—and have 
already developed, deployed, and refined 
a partial ABM system. While they have 
taken the escalatory lead, the charge of 
escalation is raised against the United 
States when we seek to follow the Soviets 
in a measured-devloyment of an ABM 
system. But who raises these charges? 
The Soviet Union cannot credibly attack 
our ABM system as provocative after in- 
sisting that their ABM system is! non- 
provocative. The charges of escalation 
come from domestic opponents of the 
ABM. I do not question their motives or 
their sincerity, but considering the record 
of escalation, I do challenge their 
contention. 

In the historical context of the arms 
race, I contend that Safeguard cannot be 
considered an escalation on our part, but 
rather a cautious, measured response to 
the Soviet deployment of an ABM sys- 
tem. I would consider the suggested 
alternatives to Safeguard to be more 
escalatory. 

Many opponents of the ABM contend 
that our funds would be better spent by 
increasing the number of our sea- and 
land-based missiles and bombers. In this 
regard I concur with the President who 
said after weighing this alternative: 

I have ruled out this course because it pro- 
vides only marginal improvement of our 
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deterrent; while it could be misinterpreted 
by the Soviets as an attempt to threaten their 
deterrent. It would therefore stimulate an 
arms race. 


Equally subject to miscalculation 
would be our failure to proceed with 
Safeguard. A potential enemy might 
interpret such a move as an unwillingness 
on our part to provide for an adequate 
defense, Such a misinterpretation of our 
motives might be highly provocative and 
lead to disaster. 


WILL SAFEGUARD WORK? 


Opponents of Safeguard have cast 
much doubt on the eventual effectiveness 
of this antimissile system. Of all the 
testimony offered by the scientific com- 
munity in regard to Safeguard, I was 
most impressed by the candor of Dr. 
Edward Teller in his testimony before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Organization and Disarmament 
Affairs. 

As to a reliable estimate of Safe- 
guard’s effectiveness, Dr. Teller said 
this: 

There is a group of people which probably 
has reliable estimates. They are the Russian 
experts, who have practiced the deployment 
of defense for many years. Our own experts 
have widely different opinions as to the 
effectiveness of the Russian ABM system, and 
as to whether it will be extended beyond 
Moscow. 


Dr. Teller went on to say: 

The important question is whether defense 
or offense is cheaper and more effective. At 
this present stage we must give the answer 
that we do not know. This state of ignorance 
must be ended. Some important answers will 
be forthcoming in the near future if we begin 
deployment as recommended by President 
Nixon. 


In his testimony Dr. Teller contended 
that in the absence of U.S. expertise on 
defensive missile weaponry, our Nation 
might be at a disadvantage in arms 
limitation talks with the Soviets, who 
have gained much experience in ABM 
systems. 

Dr. Teller’s testimony reminded me of 
his essential role in the development of 
the hydrogen bomb and the division of 
scientific opinion preceding the bomb’s 
development. Some scientists believed 
that the hydrogen atom could be split 
and that a hydrogen weapon could be 
produced. Other scientists insisted this 
was impossible. 

In November 1952, we tested a thermo- 
nuclear device. Less than a year later 
the Russians announced—then tested— 
a fully developed hydrogen bomb. It was 
not until March 1954 that we produced 
a hydrogen bomb. 

I remember there was a similar divi- 
sion of scientific opinion concerning the 
development of the Polaris missile de- 
livery system. Fortunately in neither 
instance was the division of scientific 
opinion allowed to thwart our initiative. 
In a way, I see history repeating itself as 
regards Safeguard, but with an added 
factor—the widespread disillusionment 
with our Defense Establishment. 

There are those who wish to follow a 
course limited to research and develop- 
ment of Safeguard. These opponents of 
deployment rest their case on the legiti- 
mate differences of opinion which have 
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been raised about the system’s ultimate 
effectiveness. 

At this point, I am convinced that un- 
der the phased-deployment plan recom- 
mended by the President, phase I of this 
deployment is essentially a pilot or ex- 
perimental step. 

This phase is limited to the location of 
Safeguard components at two Minutemen 
wings. It should provide an opportunity 
to “shake down” the system to expose 
technical and operational flaws that 
might not appear in a research and de- 
velopment program without limited 
deployment. 

My study of Safeguard convinces me 
that the system’s ultimate effectiveness 
is based not on a single technological de- 
velopment but rather on the coordina- 
tion of Safeguard’s intricate components. 
This coordination is at present an un- 
known, which can be tested only in a de- 
ployed system. Consequently, I consider 
phase I of this deployment essentially 
an extension of our research and de- 
velopment efforts. 

In the twisted logie of strategic war- 
fare, there is also the ironic case to be 
made that if deployed, the Soviets must 
assume that Safeguard works and there- 
fore the ABM system would act as a de- 
terrent to a first strike. 

WHAT WILL SAFEGUARD COST? 

Senators are aware of my sense of 
priorities. I joined with a majority of 
Senators to continue the exemption of 
education programs from the budget 
ceiling. Subsequent to that successful 
vote, I joined a minority who favored 
extending this exemption to health pro- 
grams. I have continually pressed for 
adequate funding in these and other 
fields responsive to our pressing domestic 
demands. 

The cost overruns, waste, and miscal- 
culations which have marred our Defense 
Establishment in recent years disturb me 
greatly. I have often thought aloud, what 
benefits could have been obtained if the 
funds spent in the C5-A cost overrun 
alone had been applied to education, 
health, housing, or economic develop- 
ment programs. 

An intensification of congressional 
oversight has been a positive byproduct 
of these defense miscalculations. Con- 
gress has been further reminded of its 
budgetary and investigatory powers. To 
me this reassertion of congressional pow- 
ers is long overdue. 

I am well aware that Safeguard now 
contains many unknowns, which will be 
discovered as research; development, and 
initial deployment proceed. I cannot at 
this point discount the possibility that 
subsequent developments may lead to a 
markup of Safeguard’s price tag. We 
may discover at some point in the future 
that offense is cheaper and more effective 
than defense. 

But what is important to me is this: 
as we vote on this initial authorization we 
are only making a first step. The appro- 
priations process follows and in each 
year of Safeguard’s development, Con- 
gress will have the opportunity to review 
the program and the responsibility to au- 
thorize and appropriate or not to au- 
thorize and appropriate funds for the 
continuation of Safeguard, I believe that 
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whatever the outcome of this pending 
vote it will not signify an end to the 
ABM debate. The debate will continue. 
On March 14 the President said: 

Each phase of the deployment will be re- 
viewed to insure that we are doing as much 
as necessary but no more than that re- 
quired by the threat existing at that time. 


Similarly, Congress will follow Safe- 
guard each step of the way utilizing our 
budgetary and investigatory powers to 
insure that we proceed in the best in- 
terests of the Nation and peace. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, I have shared with 
other Senators the major considerations 
in my lengthy deliberations. By this 
time my conclusion should be apparent. 
I shall vote in favor of the fiscal year 
1970 authorization for Safeguard. 

However, I do not consider my support 
for Safeguard to be open ended. At some 
time in the future I may have sufficient 
doubts as to the effectiveness or poten- 
tial costs of the system to oppose further 
expenditures for deployment of the sys- 
tem. But most important, there may 
come a time when I conclude that cur- 
tailment of Safeguard deployment 
might be in the best interest of pursuing 
meaningful arms limitations talks. I 
consider the reverse to be true at this 
point and time, but that may not remain 
so. If circumstances change and I con- 
sider a cessation of Safeguard deploy- 
ment a requisite to meaningful arms 
talks, I would strongly urge the President 
to cease deployment of the ABM system. 

As I do not consider my pending vote 
in favor of this authorization to “lock me 
in to Safeguard,” neither do I consider 
my vote an endorsement of our military 
policy past or present. However, I con- 
sider this vote too important to use as a 
vehicle for displaying my wrath against 
certain inept defense policies and 
procedures. 

It is in the interest of peace that I 
shall cast my vote in favor of this au- 
thorization. for Safeguard. I believe that 
proceeding with this measured system 
will stimulate—not retard—moves to- 
ward strategic arms talks. 

I hope and pray that these talks will 
soon begin and prove productive. If by 
some chance they drag on unproduc- 
tively, are temporarily suspended, or ul- 
timately fail, I want the President to 
have a sufficient flexibility in his re- 
sponse to a nuclear ultimatum, an irra- 
tional or accidental missile attack. I 
want the President to have a second but- 
ton next to the one that might properly 
be labelled “holocaust.” 

Mr. President, in essence, I have 
reached this decision because I have con- 
cluded that this would not accelerate 
the arms race because it is a strictly de- 
fense oriented program. Certainly, it is 
much more likely to bring about mean- 
ingful arms control talks than exclusive 
concentration on the production of of- 
fensive weapons. 

For if potential enemies know that we 
are capable of defending ourselves 
against attack and at the same time in- 
sure. the survival of our own retaliatory 
forces, they may well reach the conclu- 
sion that little purpose would be served 
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by increasing their stockpile of offensive 
weapons. 

Though I believe at this point that 
proceeding with Safeguard enhances the 
prospects for peace, it does so only in the 
twisted logic of a “mutual deterrent.” 
For truly neither Safeguard nor any 
weapons system will insure peace. The 
answer lies elsewhere and Adlai Steven- 
son pointed in the right direction to- 
ward the end of his first presidential 
campaign. He said: 

If the pursuit of peace is both old and new 
it is also both complicated and simple. It is 
complicated, for it has to do with people and 
nothing in this universe baffles man as much 
as man himself. 


In other words, the answer lies in un- 
derstanding our fellow man; the final 
safeguard lies within each of us. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, this 
statement by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Vermont is in the greatest 
tradition of the Senate. It is in the great- 
est tradition of a great original State. 

The Senator from Vermont has done 
what absolutely all of us have done. We 
have wrestled with what we thought was 
something of a crisis in our history. 

John Ruskin, great author, commenta- 
tor, and philosopher that he was, ex- 
perienced crises like that. Some of the 
finest things that were committed to 
paper were those that came from those 
moments of crisis. 

The Senator from Vermont has some- 
how confessed his sense of crisis as he 
sought to go forward and seek the truth. 
Little by little he has worn away the 
friable stones of error and has finally 
come to the hard truth which has com- 
mitted him, at this point in time, to a 
support of the Safeguard system. 

I think one of the greatest statements 
in his whole text is the very last sen- 
tence, because he says: 

In other words, the answer lies in under- 
standing our fellow man; the final safe- 
guard lies within each of us. 


Win Prouty, that is a great speech. I 
congratulate you. 

Mr. PROUTY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, to one 
who has been working on this subject 
and is familiar with many aspects of it, 
it is stimulating to have a fine, clean, 
clearcut, analytical discussion here, as 
the Senator has given us. 

I want to point out three matters that 
I think are so helpful in the debate. One 
is that the entire Safeguard program is 
under continuous review by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Two, it is also, 
of necessity, under yearly review by the 
Congress of the United States, which is 
the only power, under our system, that 
can vote the money. This is not merely 
a casual survey, but an actual review, on 
which there will be a minimum of four 
rollcall votes on this subject each year, 
one on authorizations and one on ap- 
propriations in the Senate, and the like 
situation in the other body. That is the 
minimum expression from the legislative 
branch. There can be more. 

Another factor pointed out, which is so 
clear to me, is that it is purely a defense 
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weapon, and -clearly not an offensive 
weapon in any way. It is unthinkable 
that any logical person who might be an 
adversary would look upon Safeguard as 
anything except a defensive weapon 
which is designed to protect our arsenal. 

Last, Safeguard does stimulate a gen- 
uine approach to arms limitation. Arms 
limitation is what we are all hopeful for 
and what we all want to bring about. 
That is what the President of the United 
States has in mind as his special mis- 
sion during the forthcoming months. 
The speech of the Senator has taken in- 
to consideration the conditions the Pres- 
ident is faced with and the safety of the 
Nation. 

I thank the Senator for his speech 
which was both worthy and eloquent, as 
well as sound from a practical viewpoint. 

Mr. PROUTY. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. I appreciate his comments. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I congratulate the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont for an 
excellent declaration of conscience and 
of conviction; for a statement which 
reasons a way to a conclusion which 
seems to him, and I may add to me, to 
be inescapable. 

I am glad the Senator made reference 
to scientific judgments. I think all of us 
are aware that in every decision reached 
with regard to the defense of the United 
States, the scientists have been divided, 
and often down the middle. 

The Senator will recall that at the 
time of the decision to “march” to the 
moon, the then scientific adviser to the 
President of the United States advised 
against it, on the ground that it could 
not possibly be done, and it would cost 
too much money, anyway. 

Mr. PROUTY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate and compliment the able Sen- 
ator from Vermont for a well reasoned 
speech. I was particularly impressed 
with his delineation of the alternatives 
open to the President of the United 
States. We live on the knife edge of his- 
tory. A false move can lead to total 
catastrophe. If there ever was a need for 
the President to have additional options, 
it is in connection with the management 
of our nuclear strategic forces. 

The Senator from Vermont has force- 
fully pointed out the need for this third 
option, to make it possible for the Presi- 
dent to take whatever action is appro- 
priate to stop an incoming missile, if the 
situation were such that that was the 
right course. Certainly, we ought to give 
the President the tools to have the kind 
of flexibility which, in the event of an 
irrational, accidental or very limited 
missile attack, could avoid a total 
nuclear exchange. 

Mr. President, I think another point is 
of immediate significance. It relates to 
negotiations. I do not think one needs to 
be an expert in the field of diplomacy 
or of strategic weapons to appreciate the 
problems that a country must face sit- 
ting down at a negotiating table with the 
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Soviets to work out a limitation or re- 
duction of strategic offense and defense 
weapons. I can only put it this way: Does 
it make any sense that the Soviets would 
want to agree to dismantle or eliminate 
their ABM’s already deployed when we 
do not have an ABM and have voted not 
to go ahead with one? 

Mr. PROUTY. I could not agree more 
with the Senator. 

Mr. JACKSON. I want to further 
point out, carrying out the thoughtful 
remarks of the able Senator from Ver- 
mont, that I think it is a definite possi- 
bility—as definite as anything can be— 
that the Soviets are going to be very 
reluctant at this point in history to dis- 
mantle their ABM’s as long as they are 
confronted with the problem that they 
now face from Red China. I do think, 
however, Mr. President, as the reasoning 
of the able Senator from Vermont sug- 
gests, that we perhaps can get a mutual 
limitation on the number of ABM’s on 
each side; if we, for our part, do not now 
unilaterally abandon deployment of our 
ABM system. I think such an agreement 
on a mutual limitation on ABM’s would 
be in the mutual interests of the United 
States and the Soviet Union, in light of 
the situation which exists today. 

I merely wanted to pay my highest 
compliments for the well thought out, 
well reasoned remarks of the Senator 
from Vermont in the presentation he has 
made today with reference to a decision 
on the ABM. 

Mr. PROUTY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding to me because 
as his friend and neighbor, I want to ex- 
press my admiration for the stand he 
has taken and the speech he has deliv- 
ered this day. I have lived all my life in 
sight of the State which he so ably rep- 
resents. I knew Winston Prouty before 
he ever came to Congress. I was a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
when he became a Member of that body 
and have had the privilege of serving 
with him there and for many years here 
in the Senate. 

I have known Senator Proury over 
the years as one who is utterly fearless, 
utterly sincere, and as one who makes 
up his own mind and makes it up only 
after the most careful consideration and 
analysis. The speech he has just deliv- 
ered is one of the most thoughtful and 
analytical speeches I have heard in many 
years in the Senate. 

Last year when I voted for the Senti- 
nel System—to which the Senator re- 
ferred in his speech—I did so after 
wrestling with my conscience and with 
some doubts. I was reluctant to commit 
the Nation to such an extensive system— 
untested and untried. I have had no 
doubt about casting my vote for the 
carefully limited and revocable Safe- 
guard System. And that is not because 
the President of one party advocated the 
Sentinel System and the President of an- 
other advocated the Safeguard. 

As I listened to the words of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont, I had 
constantly in mind the closing words of 
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President Nixon’s ‘statement to the 
country when he said: 

I have weighed all these factors. I am 
deeply sympathetic to the concerns of pri- 
vate citizens and Members of Congress that 
we do only that which is necessary for na- 
tional security. This is why I am recommend- 
ing a minimum program essentially for secu- 
rity. It is my duty as President to make 
certain we do no less. 


The statement of the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont is thoroughly in 
keeping with those words, and it is only 
one more evidence of the fact: that he is 
and always has been, in my opinion, 
a real statesman. 

Mr. PROUTY. I am deeply grateful to 
the distinguished Senator from) New 
Hampshire. 

I yield to the Senator from ‘Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my profound thanks to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. I have always been 
proud of the fact that my great grand- 
father was born in Vermont, but never 
more proud than I. am today. I think the 
distinguished Senator has refiected great 
credit upon himself and upon his State. 
I think this is absolutely the most closely 
reasoned and most rational argument 
that I have heard throughout the course 
of the debate of the doctrine for the 
authorization of the ABM. I think it is 
a tremendous contribution to the debate. 
As a matter of fact, I kept saying to my- 
self during this course of the Senator's 
remarks, “Why didn’t I think of that?” 

This was really & splendid argument. 
So many good arguments were advanced 
by the Senator from Vermont that it is 
difficult to single out any single one to 
comment upon, but one important con- 
tribution. which I think the Senator 
added to the debate of last Friday on de- 
ployment. was when:he said: 

My study of Safeguard convinces me ‘that 
the system’s ultimate effectiveness is based 
not on a single technological development 
but rather on the coordination of Safeguard’s 
intricate components. This coordination is 
at present an unknown, which can only be 
tested in & deployable system. Consequently, 
T consider Phase I of this deployment essen- 


tially an extension of our research and de- 
velopment efforts. 


This is a point extremely well made. 
Again I thank the Senator for his monu- 
mental contribution. 

Mr. PROUTY. I thank the Senator 
bt much. 

T. CURTIS, Mr. President, will 
Senator yield? 8 


Mr. PROUTY. I yield to th 

from Nebraska. . eos 
winch oe I REE REEE the Sen- 
very convincin - 

ous statement, one 
I rise as one who claims no expertise 
scientifically or from a military stand- 
point. However, I do feel that on these 
a pe gob sedans we have to 
meone, Upon the President of the 
United States falls the awesome respon- 
sibility of guiding our foreign policy and 
acting as Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces. Any human being placed 
in that responsibility is going to get the 
best guidance he can. It will be conflict- 
ing. But once he has made his decision, 
I believe we can more safely rely upon 
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the position of such a man, who carries 
such a heavy responsibility, than on any 
other source; and I commend the distin- 
guished Senator for the position he has 
taken and the clarity with which he has 
made it known. 

Mr. PROUTY. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to commend and comment 
briefly on my colleague’s stand. I have 
served with him in the Senate for a num- 
ber of years. 

I was asked outside the Chamber a mo- 
ment ago by two reporters if I was sur- 
prised by his remarks, I replied, “No, not 
surprised in the way that you think of 
surprise, because I have always known 
Senator Prouty to be a man who made 
up his own mind after meticulous think- 
ing.” 

I frankly am envious of patience in 
coming to the decisions that he reaches. 
On this one, of course, we are in agree- 
ment. I think the Senator from Vermont 
rightly recognized the point that I think 
too many of the Members of this body 
overlook, that this has been the recom- 
mendation of our Commander in Chief, 
not as the President of the United States, 
but as the man charged with the respon- 
sibility of protecting the freedom of 
America, the dignity of America, and 
the body of America. 

I do not believe that you can bargain 
with the safety of 200 million Americans. 
I think the President’s decision as Com- 
mander in Chief was one that he came 
by in a hard way; but we have to remem- 
ber also that the last three Presidents 
believed in this, the last three Secre- 
taries of Defense have believed in and 
advocated it, all the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in the same period of time have believed 
in it—in other words, the people respon- 
sible for the defense of the United States 
have all been for the deployment of 
something like the Safeguard. 

I thank my good friend from Vermont 
for his typical courage, It did not sur- 
prise me a bit. In fact, the only day I 
shall ever be ‘surprised and shocked by 
anything my friend from Vermont says 
is the day when a statement by him 
might seem to have been pressured on 
him, or not to have come as a result of 
his thinking. 

Iam very proud to serve in a body that 
has Members like Senator Proury. 

Mr. PROUTY. I am very grateful to 
my friend from Arizona. I yield to the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I, too, 
join with my colleagues in congratulat- 
ing the Senator from Vermont fora most 
forthright, careful dissertation on a mat- 
ter that has taken up most of the time 
of this body for the past week, and will 
take further time—a matter of such 
great complexity and importance that it 
once again proves the necessity for what 
seems to be, at times, the slow action of 
this body. Sometimes there are so many 
ramifications that need careful study and 
careful thought that decisions cannot be 
arrived at quickly or easily, or off the top 
of one’s head. 

I join in the remarks that have been 
made here in admiration of the careful 
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analysis that the Senator has made of 
this problem. I believe that he pointed 
out all the values that must be consid- 
ered, and that he has made it clear that 
in this matter of decision in this body, 
if there are any doubts in the minds of 
any Senators, those doubts must be re- 
solved in favor of the future security and 
welfare of the United States of America. 

I think that the point that the Sen- 
ator made that at the present time, with- 
out question, we need a system, everybody 
agrees we need a system, the testimony 
has shown that this is the only system at 
the present time; was well taken. Then 
he pointed out clearly the matter of 
constant review. It may be that 6 months 
from now, if the arms talks are success- 
ful, it can be canceled, or a year from 
now, if they are successful, it can be 
canceled. If they are not, there may be 
new systems, and the review will provide 
for an updating, so that there will be 
no unnecessary waste, but the protection 
and the well-being of this country will 
be the uppermost consideration at all 
times. 

Another point of great importance, 
which has been touched on by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Arizona, is 
that the President of the United States 
has the obligation, by a vote of the peo- 
ple, to make these decisions. He, as the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona has 
pointed out, is the Commander in Chief. 
He is the man who must, in the final 
analysis, listen to all the discussion and 
react to all of the ideas and thoughts; 
that he, finally, is the one who must take 
the responsibility for the decision. 

He has done that, and he has said to us 
most thoughtfully and sincerely that he 
needs his. Who is better to judge what 
condition He should be in when he goes 
to meet with the Russians, in the hope 
of finding some solution tó the matter of 
final and lasting disarmament, who bet- 
ter than the President out of his experi- 
ence from the long availability of infor- 
mation that has come day by day and is 
coming currently? 

I am- so pleased that I have had the 
privilege of serving with the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Vermont 
for the 5 years that I have been a Mem- 
ber of the Senate. There is no other Sen- 
ator for whom I have more respect. His 
judgment and determination and cour- 
age determines his votes, and his wisdom 
in matters of concern for the welfare of 
the country have been outstanding. 

I feel sorry for only one thing—that 
the Chamber was not filled with all Mem- 
bers of the Senate to hear the fine anal- 
ysis and careful dissertation and clear 
thinking of the final sound conclusion ar- 
rived at by the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont. 

I congratulate him and consider it a 
great honor to serve in the Senate and on 
Senate committees with him. 

Mr. President; I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
editorial entitled ‘Senate Should Vote 
‘Yes’ On ABM,” which was published in 
the Los Angeles Times on July 10, 1969. 
The editorial deals with the matter of 
the ABM, and it asks two very important 
questions and makes two very important 
points with regard to the decision: 
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There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE SHOULD VOTE “YES” on ABM 

Issue: Now that the ABM debate has final- 
ly begun in the U.S. Senate, what are the 
basic questions confronting our lawmakers? 

Millions of words have already been ut- 
tered in the long and tiresome debate over 
the proposed Safeguard ABM system and 
thousands more will be uttered before the 
U.S. Senate gets around to voting “yes” or 
“no” later this month. 

Strip away all the verbiage, however, and 
it turns out that the senators fundamentally 
are facing two related questions: 

Are they willing or unwilling to give the 
President of the United States the bargain- 
ing strength which he believes that he needs 
in order to negotiate an arms limitation 
agreement with the Soviet Union? 

Keeping in mind that the arms control 
talks may fail, do they or do they not think 
it 1s worth investing less than 1% of our 
total defense budget to keep open the op- 
tion of building a system of defense against 
the kind of missile threat which the Soviet 
Union may pose during the 1970s? 

Members of the Senate should think very 
carefully before giving negative answers to 
these questions. 

Although the fact has tended to become 
obscured in the heat and complexity of the 
propaganda) battle over the ABM. Congress 
is not being ‘asked to commit itself now to 
the entire $10.8 billion Safeguard system, 
Tt is being asked to approve.a $759 million 
first installment for construction of two 
prototype installations. 

Additional congressional approval will be 
necessary for work to proceed beyond these 
first two installations. And, as the Nixon Ad- 
ministration has made quite clear, the en- 
tire system need never be built if Washing- 
ton and Moscow can agree to freeze or limit 
deployment of offensive and defensive mis- 
siles, 

If the polls are any indication, a majority 
of those Americans who have made up their 
minds on the ABM are in favor of it. 

Critics of Safeguard have mounted a mas- 
sive, well-financed campaign to create the 
impression that the scientific community 
is overwhelmingly against the ABM. 

The fact is that disagreement among scl- 
entists is as widespread as it is among lay- 
men. Those who favor Safeguard include 
Dr. Lee DuBridge, former president of Cal- 
tech, and Dr. Frederick Seitz, president of 
the National Academy of Sciences. Equally 
prominent scientists are to be found among 
the opponents. 

The Times suggests that members of Con- 
gress should resolve any doubts in their own 
minds in favor of the national security and 
a strong American negotiating posture. 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. President, I yield now to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I have 
had the honor of serving with the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Vermont 
on three committees since I have been a 
Member of the Senate. Invariably, the 
Senator makes a very careful and de- 
tailed analysis of the problem, whether it 
be on the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, the Committee on, Com- 
merce, or the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

The Senator has done a very fine job 
here today. 

One of the things that I believe cannot 
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be overemphasized is the other button 
concept which he produced in his speech. 
It is a matter which I have spoken on 
both in speeches and on the radio and 
television. 

That concerns the awful, awesome 
dilemma that any President would be in 
in the event of an unauthorized, acci- 
dental launching of a nuclear missile 
targeted on our country, where the Pres- 
ident, whomever he may be, did not have 
an antinuclear capability. 

The President would be in an impos- 
Sible situation, a situation in which we 
should never put any President, in my 
opinion, the situation in which he must 
determine in his own mind whether 
he was going to let the thing hit and ex- 
plode and annihilate millions of Ameri- 
cans without doing a single thing, or 
whether he was going to automatically 
empty our silo in the general area from 
which the missiles had come. 

We remember in reading Neville 
Shute’s “On The Beach,” that the ac- 
cidental launching was done in one of 
the Middle Eastern countries. We had 
no other alternative but to fire at the 
Soviet Union. They started, and then 
the Chinese got going. The result was a 
holocaust before we got through. 

This is the type situation in which we 
could put a. President of the United 
States unless we give him another alter- 
native in the decision he would have to 
make. 

It is my hope that we can start taking 
steps to give him the other button, as the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont so 
wisely and aptly put it in his ‘speech. 

I congratulate the Senator: Dam de- 
lighted that he came to this conclusion. 
I hope that his conclusion gets the maxi- 
mum exposure as stated in his speech. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield: 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, as a junior 
Member of the Senate, I commend the 
Senator from Vermont. 

I have wrestled with this complex prob- 
lem this year'as a Senator and last year 
as a Member of the other body. I sup- 
ported President Johnson’s Sentinel ’sys- 
tem then because I felt he made the right 
decision considering all the’ circum- 
stances. 

The importance. of the Senator’s 
momentous speech today is not that his 
decision may tip the scales in favor of 
any point of view in the Senate, or for 
any President of the United States, but 
that his decision could well mean added 
security in the very highest and proper 
sense for all free people of the world. 

The speech today by the Senator from 
Vermont, and the speech last week by 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
JACKSON), have been two of the high- 
lights of this interesting, informative, 
and controversial debate. 

After all the rhetoric, however, the is- 
sue is relatively simple. Either the Presi- 
dent gets the tools he feels necessary to 
defend this Nation or he does not. Either 
this Nation will-proceed to build a Safe- 
guard system of missile defense or it will 
not. Either this. Nation, ourselves in- 
cluded, has: confidence in the judgment 
of the President of the United States or 
it does not. 
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There are arguments for and argu- 
ments against. No argument, no matter 
how noble in motive, no matter how in- 
spiring, nor how impassioned the deliv- 
ery may have been, means much when 
compared with the paramount question 
involved. This question is, again, whether 
or not we have confidence in the judg- 
ment of the President of the United 
States. The Senator from Vermont has 
expressed this confidence and again, I 
express my appreciation for his out- 
standing statement of position. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr: PROUTY. L yield. 

Mr. BAKER, Mr. President, I express 
my gratitude to the Senator from Ver- 
mont for an exquisitely constructed and 
excellent speech on what is obviously one 
of the most important subjects that has 
confronted the Senate for some years. 

Most; if not all, of the points made by 
the distinguished Senator have been 
touched directly or obliquely in debates 
so far, Obviously, I believe no other Sen- 
ator has pulled together all the pieces as 
rationally, as fully, or as logically as has 
the Senator. 

I commend him, 

There is one inference I draw from the 
remarks of the Senator, one that I be- 
lieve has not been touched. upon. fre- 
quently, in the debate, but is inevitably 
present in his remarks today, That is the 
moral role the United States of America 
with - respect. to: its overall defense 


posture. 

The United States prides itself on be- 
ing the most moral and most concerned 
nation on earth. I think it is. We have 
concern), for the. future destiny of 
mankind. 

It falls our lot on occasion to put oura 
selves in the place of the Russian and 
to think of how we might react to an 
attack by the United States, In that re- 
spect, I grew concerned when I. heard 
debate to, the effect that there is no need 
for a defensive system such,as the Safe- 
guard because the sufficient and extrava- 
gant deployment. of. .intercontinental 
missiles such as the Minuteman and of 
the Polaris gives us such a degree of 
overkill than any other, system is ill- 
advised and unnecessary. and an eco- 
nomic. waste. 

It is not fitting that the moral nation 
on earth should assume an ICBM men- 
tality and put all of its eggs in one offen- 
sive basket to assure its own capacity 
to annihilate Moscow and Russia and all 
of its citizenry. 

If I were a citizen of the U.S.S.R. and 
of the city of Moscow and saw the United 
States reject the defensive button in 
favor of continuing to depend entirely on 
an offensive capability, I would be pretty 
upset about it, too. 

I believe that putting ourselves in the 
Moscovite position. and seeing a determi- 
nation by the United States to assume a 
defense of its own continental facilities, 
a defense of its own credible deterrent, 
we can feel far surer of the prospects for 
ultimate offensive arms limitation and 
the postponing or elimination of the 
prospect of nuclear holocaust than we 
can by rejecting Safeguard and relying 
on offensive capability pointed directly 
at the heartland of the Soviet Union. 
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The moral aspect of the matter is im- 
portant. I believe it is significant and 
significant far beyond the costs or com- 
parative costs of any weapons system. 

I associate myself with the very fine 
presentation made by the Senator from 
Vermont and commend him for the man- 
ner in which it was done. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I am 
sure I am not the first to observe that 
during the days we have been debating 
the Safeguard system, we have certainly 
heard some very learned and knowledge- 
able people explore all the facets and 
ramifications of this very complicated 
issue. 

I have no further knowledge to bring 
to the Chamber. However, I must say 
that as I refiect upon the role of our 
country in the context of all the nations 
of the world, it seems to me that we have 
a twofold objective—one, to assure the 
continuation of freedom in this country, 
and the other to do all we possibly can 
do to insure greater world peace. 

I think the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont this afternoon has made a very 
worthwhile contribution in analyzing the 
statistics that have been before us and 
in exploring further in the context of 
those statistics the motives of not only 
this country, but the other nations of 
the world as well. These are difficult as- 
signments. It is hard to say what some- 
one else may do if we do something. We 
know that the distinguished Senator 
from Washington gave a very erudite 
presentation insofar as the motives of 
the Soviet Union are concerned. These 
are difficult problems to mull over. How 
does one determine what another man 
or another nation may think? It takes a 
great deal of thoughtful, sober con- 
sideration and reflection. 

I am certain that the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont has made a very 
worthwhile contribution in helping all 
of us analyze these complex and dif- 
ficult problems and in trying to arrive 
at a reasoned, sustainable position and 
conclusion. It seems to me that the dis- 
passionate manner in which the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont has gone 
about this task will serve us all well. I 
suspect that the decision at which he 
has arrived will serve as a useful guide 
to many who yet may not have fully 
made up their minds in seeing how we 
may best serve the purposes of America, 
in protecting the freedom we have and 
assuring that there shall be reasonable 
expectation on the part of other peoples 
in other nations of the world to antic- 
ipate sometimes a fuller sense of free- 
dom than they now have; and, secondly, 
to look to the security of America, be- 
cause today more than ever I believe all 
nations of the world look to America for 
guidance on how they may implement a 
national course of action which will re- 
sult in achievement nationally of the 
goals that we have insofar as their own 
eountries are concerned. 

With that in mind, I pay my respects 
to the very worthwhile contribution that 
has been made by the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont. 
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Mr. PROUTY. I am very grateful to 
the Senator. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, today’s 
presentation of the junior Senator from 
Vermont was not necessary to bring to 
the Members of this body the awareness 
that the Senator is a man of independ- 
ence in his thought, of thoroughness in 
his analysis, and of great courage to 
speak out at proper and strategic times. 
Certainly, on many other occasions we 
have had the benefit of the sensible 
thoughts of the Senator. Today’s presen- 
tation is simply a reaffirmation of what 
we have come to expect, 

The presentation is very thorough. It 
is dispassionate, and it is logical. It cer- 
tainly is in keeping with the proposition 
that President Nixon has often empha- 
sized, and I quote: “I believe it is essential 
for the national security, and it is essen- 
tial to avoid putting an American Presi- 
dent, either this President or the next 
President, in the position where the 
United States would be second rather 
than first or at least equal to any poten- 
tial enemy.” 

Certainly, the decision to deploy a lim- 
ited ABM system was made advisedly 
and deliberately by the Commander in 
Chief of our military forces. 

While the Senator has carefully cov- 
ered several reasons for supporting the 
President, there is one of particular good 
sense and appeal that has not been 
stressed enough. That is his statement 
that his vote on the immediate issue will 
not be considered by him, and should not 
be considered by anyone else, to lock him 
irrevocably in a position of support for 
the ABM and its continued deployment. 
He wants to keep his options open. That 
is the position of many of us. I believe it 
is a sound position. 

As was pointed out by the Senator from 
Texas in debate last week, those who 
would follow the “no” scientists on this 
issue would be locked in their position 
because there would be nothing upon 
which future options could be based. 
Those of us who would follow the “yes” 
scientists, those that say Safeguard can 
be made to do the job, would be holding 
our options open. If there were problems 
in the development of this weapons sys- 
tem or if there were favorable results in 
negotiating armament limitations or re- 
strictions, then the decision that we 
make on this issue can be modified ac- 
cordingly. 

This is not the first time that this 
body or the United States has been called 
upon to make a choice between “no” 
scientists and “yes” scientists. That 
choice was debated very thoroughly in 
regard to development and production 
of the A-bomb. At that time, thank 
goodness, America had the good com- 
monsense to follow those who said: 
“Yes; let’s develop it, and let's hold it as 
an additional deterrent to those who 
would do us irreparable damage.” 

So, I commend the Senator for so con- 
structively adding to this debate. It is 
my hope that the position he so ably 
advocated will prevail, when the votes 
on this issue are recorded. 
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Mr. PROUTY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr: THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
commend the able Senator for the mag- 
nificent address he has delivered today 
in favor of the Safeguard ABM system. 

I wish to read one sentence from 
“Military Strategy,” by V. D. Sokolovsky, 
Marshal of the Soviet Union. This is the 
third edition, for 1968: 

In our country the problem of elimi- 
nating rockets in flight has been successfully 
solved by Soviet science and technology. 
Thus the task of warding off strikes of en- 
emy missiles has become quite possible. 


It is clear, Mr. President, that the 
Russians feel they have solved the ABM 
system. They have built a system. They 
built one in 1962. They have been work- 
ing on it since; they have improved it. 
They now have two systems in their 
country. We have one. They are at least 
5 years ahead of us. 

I shall probably speak more in detail 
about General Sokolovsky’s book tomor- 
row. But it is clear from this book that 
the Russians have plans now for a first 
strike. They also expect to have the 
capability soon. So it is urgent that we 
go forward and build the ABM and not 
delay a single day. 

Again, I compliment the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. PROUTY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for just a moment? 
I know he is under the press of time. 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I join my colleagues in 
praising the remarks of the Senator 
from Vermont today in support of the 
Safeguard system. Of course, I think it 
is characteristic that the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont would take his 
time and deliberate and listen to all the 
arguments, both for and against before 
taking a position on as important a mat- 
ter as this. 

Although I was not able to be present, 
I have read his speech, I feel that the 
points he has made and the reasoned 
logic he has used to support these points 
in his speech constitute one of the high 
marks of this debate. It is a speech which 
appeals to my own sense of reason in this 
matter, and one which I believe will ap- 
peal to many Members of the Senate. 
I think the Senator is to be compli- 
mented very greatly. 

Mr. PROUTY. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DOLE 
in the chair). Under the previous or- 
der, the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Young) 
is recognized. 

THE SAFEGUARD ABM SYSTEM 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the administration’s decision to proceed 
with the deployment of an ABM system 
is one of the most crucial matters with 


the most far-reaching implications to 
come before Congress in this decade. The 
Safeguard ABM supposedly to protect 
our offensive missile silos will start the 
Nation down a multibillion-dollar road, 
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the end of which is not in sight. This 
could well compromise the future security 
and well-being of the Nation, indeed of 
world peace. 

I was one of seven Senators to vote 
against this proposed boondoggle in the 
Armed Services Committee. I am proud 
to have joined with my colleagues, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. SyMINGTON) and the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye), in the minority report on the 
Safeguard ABM system. 

Throughout the committee hearings, 
witnesses who testified for deployment 
of the system devoted most of their time 
to emphasizing their fears of the Soviet 
Union. Secretary of Defense Laird at 
first tried to frighten the country into 
believing that the Soviets “are going for 
a first-strike capability.” He was com- 
pelled to revise his remarks in subse- 
quent testimony. 

“First-strike capability” in any lan- 
guage means the ability of one nation to 
destroy another’s offensive missiles so 
completely that the second nation would 
be unable to retaliate. Secretary Laird’s 
implication was that without the Safe- 
guard system our ability to retaliate 
could be wiped out in a first strike. 

This argument always was and still is 
unsupportable. It is incredible to assert 
that the Soviet Union or any other nu- 
clear power could with one blow destroy 
all our Minuteman missiles, all our SAC 
bombers, all our Polaris and Poseidon 
submarines, all our intermediate missiles 
based in Europe. That is unthinkable, un- 
supportable, and impossible. 

Furthermore, for years Defense De- 
partment officials have assured Ameri- 
cans that if the Russians should strike 
first we possess a second-strike capability 
with our Minuteman missiles in under- 
ground sites that would inflict unaccept- 
able damage upon the Soviet Union. We 
were assured that the hardened sites 
were adequate and that we would 
not need additional protection for our 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

Were we being misled then, or now? 
The argument that we need more protec- 
tion of our land-based ICBM’s completely 
ignores the fact that we have at this 
time 41 Polaris submarines with more 
than 656 ICBM’s which cannot be de- 
stroyed by a first strike because they 
are underwater and moving all the time. 
These missiles have a maximum range of 
2,875 miles and no area in the vast land 
mass of the Soviet Union or Communist 
China is safe from devastation from mis- 
siles fired from these submarines. 

Secretary Laird hinted that the Polaris 
fleet might be neutralized in the future, 
but he was unable to support that veiled 
assertion with evidence. Furthermore, 
our own intelligence apparatus declines 
to support his scary talk of all our nuclear 
power being simultaneously in jeopardy 
at some future date. 

The Poseidon program will soon in- 
crease our offensive power to 4,000 nu- 
clear warheads capable of being fired 
from mobile bases under the oceans and 
seas of the world, as well as on the sur- 
face. If such a second-strike capacity 
will not deter an attack, nothing will. 
Placing the Safeguard ABM around- a 
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small share of our land-based missiles 
will certainly not add one iota of cred- 
ibility to our deterrent capacity. 

During the past decade we have built 
up the strength of our strategic forces so 
that each individual component alone— 
our ICBM'’s, SAC bombers, and the 
Polaris and Poseidon fleets—could de- 
liver on target more than the mininum 
retaliatory destruction required for de- 
terrence. Our combined strategic bomb- 
ers and land-based missile forces by 
themselves assure survival of one or the 
other from attack, not to mention our 
missiles on submarines throughout the 
oceans and seas of the world. 

Our only real defense against the 
threat of a nuclear attack is the de- 
terrence of our overwhelming offensive 
forces. Our tremendous potential offense 
is our best defense and has been all 
along. We must keep our offensive power 
so far ahead of the Russian and Chinese 
defenses that it will remain perfectly 
clear and obvious to the Soviet and Chi- 
nese leadership that a first strike against 
us will trigger an unbearable response. 

At the present time, we have an over- 
whelming offensive capacity, superior to 
that of the Soviet Union. For its part, 
Communist China has only the crudest 
capacity and is not able to deliver any 
missiles on target in this country at this 
time, nor will it be able to do so before 
1976 or 1978 at the earliest. 

Now, Secretary Laird is saying that by 
first-strike capability he means only the 
power to attack our Minuteman missiles, 
and Safeguard, he says, is necessary to 
prevent that. As the minority report 


points out, Dr. Wolfgang Panofsky, one 
of the universally respected experts in 
this field, in an address last month 
stated: 


If the threat to Minuteman grows at the 
rate projected by the Defense Department, 
and if Minuteman became vulnerable at a 
certain time several years hence, then if the 
Safeguard system were installed and if it 
functioned perfectly, then the Minuteman 
would be just as vulnerable as before only a 
few months later. 


In other words, the Soviets could offset 
any protection offered by Safeguard 
simply with a few additional months’ 
production of offensive missiles. 

Mr. President, there is also the serious 
question as to the actual capability of the 
proposed ABM. In his testimony before 
the Armed Services Committee, Dr, Her- 
bert F. York, whom Senators will recall 
was Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense from 1958 to 1961, and one of 
the Nation’s foremost experts on defense 
weaponry stated: 

I continue to have the gravest doubts as 
to the capability of any ABM system I have 
heard of, whether or not the problem has 
been defined into being ‘easy’ and whether 
or not it ‘works’ on a test range. I stress 
that I am not just talking about some per- 
centage failure inherent in the mathemati- 
cal distribution of miss distances, nor statis- 
tically predictable failures in system com- 
ponents, but rather about possible cata- 
strophic failure in which at the moment of 
truth either the system doesn't fire at all, 
or all interceptions fail for some unforeseen 
reason. 


The fact is that more than $23 billion 
of taxpayers’ money has been spent since 
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World War II on missile systems that 
either were never finished or were out of 
service on completion because of obso- 
lescence, More than $5 billion was spent 
on the Nike-Ajax missile system, the 
Nike-Zeus, and following that the Nike- 
X. This was taxpayers’ money down the 
drain, utterly wasted. There are missile 
sites around my home city of Cleveland, 
and elsewhere in this country, which are 
utterly useless. The men servicing them 
are merely sitting around waiting for 
the bomb to drop. Experience keeps a 
dear school, but, as Benjamin Franklin 
said, “Fools learn no other way.” It is 
high time we profit by our mistakes of 
the past and not perpetrate further 
boondoggles such as proceeding with the 
Safeguard ABM system. Patrick Henry 
on an historic occasion said: 

There is but one lamp by which my feet 
are guided, and that is the lamp of experi- 
ence. I know of no way to judge the future 
but by the past. 


Furthermore, Safeguard was originally 
designed for the “thin” defense of cities 
agains. Red China. It was originally 
called Sentinel. However, an outcry fol- 
lowed President Nixon’s proposal of the 
Sentinel, an outcry that came not only 
from Illinois and California, but also 
from the two Senators from Hawaii, the 
two Senators from the State of Washing- 
ton, and, of course, an outcry from Mas- 
sachusetts. Thus, the name Sentinel was 
changed. Some clever public relations 
man in the Pentagon changed the name 
to Safeguard. Its components are ba- 
sically the same. The anti-Chinese ra- 
tionale has been abandoned by no less 
an authority in the administration than 
the President himself. The argument 
that Safeguard ABM’s around two of our 
ICBM sites would protect us from a So- 
viet nuclear attack is only slightly less 
ridiculous. The fact is—and the Russians 
know it—that if we were attacked by the 
Soviet Union, we could destroy the So- 
viet Union some 50 times over. 

Our ICBM’s can hit their targets. I 
remember hearing the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GoLDWATER) 
state the if the target of one of our 
ICBM’s was the men’s room in the 
Kremlin—whoosh, and there would be 
no more men’s room. That illustrates the 
power and the accuracy of our offensive 
capability. No one can take that away 
from this great Nation. 

Mr. President, perhaps the worst im- 
plication of the ABM is the fact that it 
will help to continue the deception that 
there is.a technical solution to the dilem- 
ma of the nuclear age. This false hope 
could be extremely dangerous if it di- 
verted us from efforts to find a solution 
in the only place where it may be 
found—in a political and diplomatic 
Search for peace combined with arms 
limitation and disarmament measures, 

Should we proceed to build this ABM 
System, the leaders of the Soviet Union 
are almost certain to respond with in- 
creases in offensive strength which would 
negate any advantage from ABM deploy- 
ment. By plunging ahead with an ABM 
system, we Americans run the risk of es- 
calating the arms race to a fantastically 
high and unbelievably costly plateau. 
This upward spiral of the arms race 
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would leave both’sides with no more real 
security than each has now. 

After both sides have anti-ballistic- 
missile systems, we may rest assured that 
the race will then start all over again to 
produce new, more expensive, and more 
sophisticated missiles that can penetrate 
the antimissile systems. After another 
costly race is over, there is then every 
reason to believe that the balance of 
power will settle at the same point where 
it now rests. 

Mr. President, the ‘appropriation pro- 
vided for in the bill under consideration 
would be the first step in a boondoggle 
that would cost the taxpayers at least 
$12 billion and perhaps as much as $100 
billion or more. The Pentagon estimates 
the cost of the Safeguard ABM at $7 bil- 
lion. This, just to protect two ICBM sites 
near Malmstrom, Mont., and Grand 
Forks, N. Dak. Experience of the past 20 
years has taught us that weapons sys- 
tems consistently cost 300 to 700 per- 
cent more than their original estimates. 
Once we permit this outrageous expendi- 
ture, we may rest assured that in short 
order Pentagon officials will be asking for 
money for a so-called thick system. 

It is unconscionable to squander tax- 
payers’ money on this. enormous boon- 
doggle. The days of unquestioning ap- 
proval of money for pet projects of the 
Pentagon are behind us. 

Have the generals of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and other proponents of the ABM 
never heard of the cost-effectiveness ratio 
of the Maginot Line or the Great Wall of 
China? Giving “the generals whatever 
they want is a luxury we simply can no 
longer afford. The deployment of an ABM 
system, like our involvement'in the ugly 
civil war in South Vietnam, will lead to 
ever-increasing expenditures that will 
further distort ‘our priorities, cause more 
inflation, higher taxes, and deterioration 
of our economy. 

There are extremely heavy demands on 
our limited resources. Problems which 
have been set aside for too many years 
require immediate solutions—poverty, 
health, education, food for hungry chil- 
dren, law enforcement, and protection of 
our environment, to name a few. 

It is clear that deployment of the ABM 
will result in a squandering of national 
resources and treasure and will actually 
subtract from our national security 
rather than strengthen it. 

The appropriation of billions of dollars 
for deployment of ABM missiles, first 
termed “Sentinel” and then renamed 
“Safeguard” when there was an outcry 
against deployment of ABM in Hawaii, 
Seattle, Los Angeles, Boston, and else- 
where, would be a decision that would 
haunt the Nation for decades to come. 

Mr. President, it was more than a 
coincidence that Washington, D.C., 
which has no Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress to voice strong protests, 
as was done by every Representative in 
the Congress from areas previously 
selected, was chosen as the one city in 
the east for ABM deployment. 

That public relations pipsqueak who 
conceived the name Safeguard to replace 
Sentinel did not refer to Washington, 
D.C., by name, His Pentagonese phrase is 
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“National Command Authority,” a new 
euphemism for the District of Columbia. 

As the city selected for the ABM, it 
was contemplated that 250 acres of land 
would be purchased in Washington, D.C., 
for its deployment. When the Sentinel 
was proposed, there was talk of about 250 
acres of land close to Los Angeles. It was 
ascertained that the cheapest land there 
would cost from $100,000 to $250,000 an 
acre. 

This proposal contemplates a reckless 
expenditure of public funds to spend bil- 
lions of dollars in construction and de- 
ployment of the ABM in various places 
in our country. We should first seek to 
negotiate a treaty with leaders of the 
Soviet Union limiting or banning alto- 
gether the deployment of ABM’s. It is 
very evident that our tremendous and 
superior offensive power is our best de- 
fense against any aggression from the 
Soviet Union. Leaders of the Kremlin are 
well aware of our superiority. They cer- 
tainly know that as matters stand, no 
matter how powerful or unexpected an 
attempted nuclear Pearl Harbor might 
be, we have the capacity with our Polaris 
submarines, to say nothing of our Stra- 
tegic Air Force and Minuteman missiles, 
to obliterate every military base and 
every city in the Soviet Union in a matter 
of but a few hours. 

Very definitely, I maintain that the 
leaders of the Kremlin know it is to their 
advantage to negotiate with us at this 
time to either freeze or reduce ABM 
deployment. 

We should give top priority to seeking 
nuclear arms control and reduction by 
mutual agreement. 

To those few rightwing extremists 
in our country, members of splinter 
groups, lunatic rightwing groups, such 
as the John Birch Society and the so- 
called Liberty Lobby, who claim that the 
Communists have never kept their 
agreements, we present the fact that the 
Limited Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
achieved by Ambassador Averell Harri- 
man and the late, great President 
John F. Kennedy has been scrupulously 
complied with by both the Soviet Union 
and our Nation. In fact, since that treaty 
was entered into, only a.small number of 
underground tests have been undertaken 
by. both parties, Very definitely an arms 
control agreement should be sought by 
us and it is the best means of achieving 
meaningful security at this time. Fur- 
thermore, we do know that if any threat 
to our Nation should become more se- 
rious a few years from now, we can read- 
ily give top priority to increasing offen- 
sive weapons to meet such threat. 

We should be considering arms cut- 
backs, not increases; encouraging dis- 
armament negotiations, not a new and 
accelerated arms race. The authorization 
of the Safeguard system would be a trag- 
edy of enormous proportions. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
the President give topmost priority to 
seeking and achieving a nuclear missile 
limitation agreement with the leaders of 
the Soviet Union. 

The Foreign Minister of the Soviet 
Union, Andrei Gromyko, late last week 
made a strong bid for closer and more 
friendly relations between his nation and 
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the United States. He stated that his gov- 
ernment was ready for strategic arms 
limitations negotiations with Washing- 
ton and he even suggested the desirability 
of a summit meeting with President 
Nixon seeking to achieve a treaty lim- 
iting nuclear missiles. 

President Nixon should withdraw his 
ABM proposal to deploy Safeguard 
missiles and seek talks relating to limit- 
ing nuclear missiles. Foreign Minister 
Gromyko stated: 

We have noticed President Nixon's state- 
ment that after a period of confrontation, the 
era of negotiations has arrived. 


In view of the fact he explicitly stated: 


We favor the good development of rela- 
tions with the United States. 


Our official and immediate response 
should be to seek a meeting between rep- 
resentatives of our two countries, the 
only two great nuclear powers, to confer 
together on the details.of a treaty re- 
garding nuclear missile limitation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr, YOUNG of Ohio. I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 10 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. If the ABM pro- 
posal of President Nixon is not with- 
drawn then, very definitely, it should be 
defeated by a vote in the Senate. I am 
opposed to any compromise. It is fearful 
to contemplate what the situation may be 
a year hence if we proceed with the de- 
ployment of the so-called Safeguard mis- 
sile as proposed despite the opportunity 
now before us for friendly talks with 
leaders of the Soviet Union who were 
our wartime allies in World War II. 

We. know. that. historically Russians 
have always been our friends. We know 
that more than a hundred years ago— 
in 1862 to be exact—when our Nation 
was torn by the Civil War, and when in 
the darkest period for the Union in 1862 
at.a time France and Great Britain were 
about to recognize the Confederacy that 
the Government of Russia sent two of its 
naval squadrons on the long voyage to 
our shores as a gesture of friendship to 
to the Union, and a squadron of Russian 
warships entered San Francisco Bay, 
and a second squadron came up the Po- 
tomac to Washington. Great Britain and 
France backed down, largely and prob- 
ably entirely because of this gesture of 
friendship from the Russians at that 
time, and the talk of recognizing the 
Confederacy no longer existed. 

In a few years, fortunately, that terri- 
ble War Between the States was over, 
and at that time, in 1867, Secretary Se- 
ward proposed the purchase of Alaska. 
It was considered that Alaska was an ice 
house, of no use nor value whatever to the 
United States. The czarist Russian Gov- 
ernment had spent $7.2 million during 
the Civil War in sending their fleet here, 
and to reimburse the Russians for that 
expenditure, students of American his- 
tory know that Secretary Seward en- 
tered into what at that time was termed 
“Seward’s folly,” and that figure of $7.2 
million was arrived at to repay the Rus- 
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sian. Government for the expense in- 
curred in sending its two war fleets over- 
seas to our shores to demonstrate its sup- 
port of the Union and as a warning that 
any armed intervention by France and 
Great Britain would lead to a conflict 
with Russia. 

Until recent years the Russian leaders 
have always demonstrated friendship to 
the United States. Historically, over 
hundreds of years Russia has not been 
an aggressor nation. Now the opportu- 
nity seems at hand to achieve an under- 
standing with the leaders of the Krem- 
lin for a nuclear arms limitation. We 
should grasp it. 

A defeat of the ABM proposal by the 
Senate will be helpful to attain the end 
and advance the hope of a treaty to limit 
deployment of nuclear weapons, Despite 
what we have heard earlier today, I pre- 
dict we in the Senate will defeat Presi- 
dent Nixon’s ABM proposal. However, if 
he should win by a margin of one, two, 
or even five, which is improbable, it 
would be a pyrrhic “victory” for the ad- 
ministration, and would not be helpful. 

Pending achievement of an agreement 
for talks which might lead to a nuclear 
limitation treaty it should be unthink- 
able for us to even consider deployment 
of a Safeguard system at bases in Mon- 
tana and North Dakota. 

If, however, such deployment is under- 
taken for any reason let it be at Kwaj- 
alein Island instead of within the bor- 
ders of the United States close to Canada. 

I am confident that if there should be 
a vote this week or next week or 4 weeks 
from now on the ABM proposal, the Sen- 
ate would demonstrate its wisdom by de- 
feating the proposal. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

ABM-NONTHINE 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I have lis- 
tened and participated in the debate that 
has gone on sporadically for some time 
now concerning the deployment of the 
anti-ballistic-missile system. 

This issue, as I have said before, tran- 
scends party loyalties and pivots on the 
more basic issue of the necessity to de- 
fend the Nation. Obviously good men can 
have honest differences of opinion over 
the best way to accomplish the goal. My 
difficulty comes when there is either 
deliberate or unconscious obscuring of 
the goals. 

We have heard it parroted over and 
over that the money we save on the ABM 
we can then put to use in the cities, or 
put to work solving more pressing domes- 
tic needs. 

One side says that if we do not defend 
the country there is little need to worry 
about the cities for they will not then 
be worth spending money to preserve. 

The other side says if we do not solve 
the problems of the cities there will be 
little need to defend the country. 

I find myself more sympathetic to the 
first viewpoint, because of the better 
chance for survival in that direction: The 
President himself has pointed out that 
if we make a mistake in favor of the ABM 
we lose some money; if we make a mis- 
wee against the ABM we lose the coun- 


This argument; I realize, is apparently 
not a very persuasive one’ in the eyes of 
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ABM opponents. I understand their op- 
position to the ABM centers around the 
idea that we are safer by negotiating an 
arms freeze, and presumably an arms 
freeze would, in their estimation, be more 
difficult to negotiate if we had an effec- 
tive ABM. The principal weakness of this 
reasoning is that it speculates on the pos- 
sibility of Russian willingness to nego- 
tiate and abide by agreements in good 
faith, and ignores the evidence that the 
Soviets abide by agreements only when 
it- continues to suit their national pur- 
pose to do so. I am aware that some 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee do not agree with my assessment 
of their probable behavior. Several col- 
leagues on that committee seem to re- 
gard foreign relations as some kind of 
mystical realm into which the privileged 
few may tread. A noted Senator has been 
most generous in his criticism of the Vice 
President. whom. he considers to have 
neither the “background nor experience” 
to speak on foreign policy. 

It is my intention as the debate goes 
along within a day or two to inject some 
material regarding the Soviets that indi- 
cates their present intentions along the 
foreign policy line, and perhaps then the 
Senator from Arkansas can give us his 
highly valued opinion. 

For today, however, I would like to ex- 
amine recurring phenomena which I call 
the ABM-nonthink. 

This affliction is not limited to politi- 
cians or scientists or jurists. It seems. to 
strike each profession with equanimity. 
I first noted it when I received three 
copies of the same anti-ABM speech from 
different sources. 

The speech to which I refer is one 
delivered, apparently extemporaneously, 
to. a group of scientists.and students at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology by Dr. George Wald, on March 4, 
1969. 

In one instance the speech was entitled 
“A Generation in Search of a Future.” In 
another reprint it was called, with rather 
understated modesty, “the most im- 
portant speech of my lifetime.” That re- 
mark was reportedly uttered by two 
staffers of the Boston Globe who returned 
to the office after covering the meeting, 
and independently each told an editor, 
“I think I’ve just listened to the most im- 
portant speech of my lifetime.” 

Certainly this is an amazing instance 
of clairvoyance and worthy of further 
investigation in its own right. 

So what was pronounced in this amaz- 
ingly imvortant speech? I betieve it, 
along with a couple other examples 
which I shall cite, is one of the prime in- 
stances of the ABM-nonthink—a condi- 
tion brought on by approaching the sub- 
ject with a completely closed mind, which 
causes the person afflicted to seize upon 
the opposition’s key argument and use it 
upon himself. 

First, note Dr. Wald’s restrained and 
dispassionate style as he talks of one of 
the most esteemed Members of the 
Senate: 

A few months ago Senator Richard Russell 
of Georgia ended a speech in the Senate with 
the words: “If we have to start over again 
with another Adam and Eve, I want them to 
be Americans; and I want them on this con- 
tinent and not in Europe.” 
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Continuing to quote Dr. Wala— 
Now that was a United States Senator hold- 
ing & patriotic speech. Well, here is a Nobel 
Laureate who thinks that those words are 
criminally insane. 


The reprint notes there was prolonged 
applause at this point. 

I should like to point out that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia, who 
served the Nation outstandingly as 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and continues to serve as chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
has differed greatly from Dr. Wald in 
that he has always been a model of re- 
straint, Far from questioning the Sen- 
ator’s sanity, I am sure the great ma- 
jority of Americans would be absolutely 
appalled at Dr. Wald’s unbecoming im- 
modesty. 

Another point from this “most im- 
portant speech” in these Boston Globe 
writers’ lifetimes concerns the statistical 
probability of a nuclear war. Dr. Wald, it 
should be noted, is a doctor of biology. 
That becomes rather abundantly clear 
when he ventures into the field of sta- 
tistics. 

The doctor quotes another nonstatis- 
tician friend of his—a professor of gov- 
ernment at Harvard—on the probability 
of a nuclear war. His friend is reported to 
have replied that given the present situa- 
tion the odds for an all-out nuclear war 
are around 2 percent per year. 

The good biological doctor seizes upon 
this and says: 

Anybody can do the simple calculation that 
shows that 2 percent per year means that the 
chance of having that full-scale nuclear war 


by 1990 is about one in three, and by 2000 it 
is about 50-50. 


Perhaps anybody»can do the simple 
calculation, which I presume is multiply- 
ing 2 percent by the number of years; 
but that does not give Dr. Wald a prob- 
ability figure. It seems to escape the 
academician that the nuclear odds, under 
a given fixed assumed situation, remain 
at 2 percent per year, just as the oddsion 
any given flip of the coin are always 50- 
50 heads or tails. 

But the real nonthink comes near the 
end of this work in which the doctor 
contradicts himself.in the space of ex- 
actly two sentences. He opines that. all 
nuclear weapons everywhere must be got 
rid of and says: 

The only use for an atom bomb is to keep 
somebody else from using one. 


And immediately following that state- 
ment says: 
It can give us no protection ... 


Mr. President, I admit to being unable 
to understand all the labyrinthine ways 
of academics, but I do think I am able 
to understand plain English. It seems to 
me that “keeping somebody else from 
using one”—a nuclear weapon—is some 
degree of “protection.” 

The doctor goes on to state that— 

Nuclear weapons offer us nothing but a 


balance of terror; and a balance of terror is 
still terror. 


That is all quite true, I suppose, but 
what is the alternative that Dr, Wald 
would have us experience? A balance of 
terror is a balance of terror, but it is not, 
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destruction or enslavement. I admit to 
being unable to follow the doctor’s argu- 
ment. 

So there will be no chance of my mis- 
quoting Dr. Wald, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have his speech printed in the 
Recorp at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the next 
nonthink example comes from a former 
Vice President and one of our colleagues 
here in the Senate. I refer to a prolog 
to “The ABM: Yes or No?” written by 
Hubert H. Humphrey and published by 
the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions in Santa Barbara, Calif. 

I have referred to this organization be- 
fore in connection with Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas, who serves 
as chairman of the board of the parent 
organization for this group and has also 
written an epilog to this book. 

Former Vice President Humphrey, who 
wrote the prolog from Waverly, Minn., in 
January of this year said this about our 
missile defenses: 

The only proof of effectiveness that can be 
offered in defense of the missile standoff is 
that we have survived the 20 years of inter- 
national tensions without precipitating 
world war III. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that Mr. 
Humphrey makes precisely the point 
that so many of us who support the 
President have been trying so long and 
hard to make. Since we have managed to 
survive the last 20 years by a missile 
standoff, shall we not try to continue 
to refrain from precipitating world war 
Itt by making ourselves so weak as to in- 
vite attack? 

The third and last example of the 
ABM-nonthink, Mr. President, which I 
shall cite at this time, occurred in this 
Chamber last Wednesday, July 9. 

A Senator professed amazement at the 
alleged shifting position of the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson) and the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS). 
Quoting from the Record of July 9 at 
page 18923: 

Right now I can classify such logic, most 
respectfully, as pure hogwash. 


Mr. President, the Senators from 
Washington and Mississippi took the 
floor immediately in their own behalf 
and ably defended their positions—so 
that is neither necessary now nor is it 
my present purpose. I question how it is 
possible to be very respectful about “hog- 
wash.” It may be the Senator has more 
experience in that field, and so I will 
defer to him. 

What I do think is noteworthy, Mr. 
President, is a remark which is on the 
immediately following page, 18924, by 
the same Senator in which he states: 


We are going to settle this issue with rea- 
son, not emotion. 


Putting these two remarks together, 
Mr. President, I can only conclude that 
the Senator deals in respectful but un- 
emotional “hogwash.” 

This is a serious question, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The fate of the Nation does hang 
in the balance. Perhaps, as that Senator 
has suggested, “the Nation is watching 
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us.” I would not attempt to be humor- 
ous or facetious at a time like this, Mr. 
President, except if by calling attention 
to these continuing examples of “non- 
think,” we may all stop worrying about 
our posture before the watching Nation 
and look at this problem with a clear 
eye and with minds open to reason and 
perspective. If we do, I am sure the Na- 
tion will be far better served. 
ExuHrsir 1 


“I THINE I've Just LISTENED TO THE Most 
IMPORTANT SPEECH OF My LIFETIME”—IT 
May WELL Be Just THAT 


The crowd of 1200 at M.I.T.’s Kresge Au- 
ditorium March 4th was shifting and restless 
when Harvard biologist George Wald rose to 
speak, 

Students and professors there as a part of 
the “March 4 movement” protesting the mis- 
use of science were disturbed at the lack 
of focus in the day’s numerous panel dis- 
cussions and speeches. 

The 1967 Nobel prize winner in physiology 
and medicine provided a focus. 

As in his popular lectures at Harvard, Wald 
talked extemporaneously, his head back, his 
eyes almost closed. His words had an electric 
effect. 

A hush fell over the audience, broken Just 
once by sustained applause midway in the 
speech, and climaxed by a prolonged stand- 
ing ovation at its conclusion. 

Two Boston Globe staffers, reporter Crocker 
Snow Jr. and editorial writer James G. 
Crowley, covered the M.I.T. meeting, re- 
turned to the office independently of each 
other and each told an editor, “I think I’ve 
Just listened to the most important speech 
of my lifetime.” 

All of you know that in the last couple of 
years there has been student unrest break- 
ing at times into violence in many parts of 
the world: in England, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Mexico and needless to say, in many 
parts of this country. There as been a great 
deal of discussion as to what it all means. 
Perfectly clearly it means something differ- 
ent in Mexico from what it does in France, 
and something different in France from what 
is does in Tokyo, and something different in 
Tokyo from what it does in this country. Yet 
unless we are to assume that students have 
gone crazy all over the world, or that they 
have just decided that it’s the thing to do, 
there must be some common meaning. 

I don’t need to go so far afield to look for 
that meaning. I am a teacher, and at Har- 
vard, I have a class of about 350 students— 
men and women—most of them freshmen 
and sophomores. Over these past few years 
I have felt increasingly that something is 
terribly wrong—and this year ever so much 
more than last. Something has gone sour, in 
teaching and in learning. It’s almost as 
though there were a widespread feeling that 
education has become irrelevant. 

A lecture is much more of a dialogue than 
many of you probably appreciate. As you lec- 
ture, you keep watching the faces; and in- 
formation keeps coming back to you all the 
time. I began to feel, particularly this year, 
that I was missing much of what was com- 
ing back. I tried asking the students, but 
they didn’t or couldn't help me very much. 

But I think I know what’s the matter, 
even a little better than they do. I think 
that this whole generation of students is 
beset with a profound uneasiness. I don’t 
think that they have yet quite defined its 
source. I think I understand the reasons for 
their uneasiness even better than they do. 
What is more, I share their uneasiness. 

What’s bothering those students? Some of 
them tell you it’s the Vietnam War. I think 
the Vietnam War is the most shameful epi- 
sode in the whole of American history. The 
concept of War Crimes is an American inven- 
tion. We’ve committed many War Crimes in 
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Vietnam; but I'll tell you something inter- 
esting about that. We were committing War 
Crimes in World War II, even before the 
Nuremberg trials were held and the principle 
of war crimes stated. The saturation bomb- 
ing of German cities was a War Crime. Drop- 
ping atom bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
was a War Crime. If we had lost the war, 
some of our leaders might have had to an- 
swer for those actions, 

I’ve gone through all of that history lately, 
and I find that there's a gimmick in it. It 
isn't written out, but I think we established 
it by precedent. That gimmick is that if one 
can allege that one is repelling or retaliating 
for an aggression—after that everything goes. 
And you see we are living in a world in 
which all wars are wars of defense. All War 
Departments are now Defense Departments. 
This is all part of the double talk of our 
time, The aggressor is always on the other 
side. And I suppose this is why our ex-Secre- 
tary of State, Dean Rusk—a man in whom 
repetition takes the place of reason, and 
stubbornness takes the place of character— 
went to such pains to insist, as he still in- 
sists, that in Vietnam we are repelling an 
aggression. And if that’s what we are doing— 
so runs the doctrine—anything goes. If the 
concept of war crimes is ever to mean any- 
thing, they will have to be defined as cate- 
gories of acts, regardless of alleged provoca- 
tion. But that isn't so now. 

I think we've lost that war, as a lot of 
other people think, too. The Vietnamese have 
& secret weapon. It’s their willingness to die, 
beyond our willmess to kill. In effect 
they've been saying, you can kill us, but 
you'll have to kill a lot of us, you may have 
to kill all of us, And thank heavens, we are 
not yet ready to do that. 

Yet we have come a long way—far enough 
to sicken many Americans, far enough even 
to sicken our fighting men. Far enough so 
that our national symbols have gone sour. 
How many of you can sing about “the rock- 
ets’ red glare, bombs bursting in air” with- 
out thinking, those are our bombs and our 
rockets bursting over South Vietnamese vil- 
lages? When those words were written, we 
were a people struggling for freedom against 
oppression. Now we are supporting real or 
thinly disguised military dictatorships all 
over the world, helping them to control and 
repress peoples struggling for their freedom. 

But that Vietnam War, shameful and ter- 
rible as it is, seems to me only an immedi- 
ate incident in a much larger and more 
stubborn situation. 

Part of my trouble with students is that 
almost all the students I teach were born 
since World War II. Just after World War II, 
& series of new and abnormal procedures 
came into American life. We regarded them 
at the time as temporary aberrations. We 
thought we would get back to normal Amer- 
ican life some day. But those procedures 
have stayed with us now for more than 20 
years, and those students of mine have never 
known anything else. They think those things 
are normal. Students think we've always had 
a Pentagon, that we have always had a big 
army, and that we always had a draft. But 
those are all new things in American life; 
and I think that they are incompatible with 
what America meant before. 

How many of you realize that just before 
World War II the entire American army in- 
cluding the Air Force numbered 139,000 men? 
Then World War II started, but we weren't 
yet in it; and seeing that there was great 
trouble in the world, we doubled this army 
to 268,000 men. Then in World War IT it got 
to be 8 million. And then World War II came 
to an end, and we prepared to go back to a 
peacetime army somewhat as the American 
army had always been before. And indeed in 
1950—you think about 1950, our interna- 
tional commitments, the Cold War, the 
Truman Doctrine, and all the rest of it— 
in 1950 we got down to 600,000 men. 
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Now we have 3.5 million men under arms: 
about 600,000 in Vietnam, about 300,000 more 
in “support areas” elsewhere in the Pacific, 
about 250,000 in Germany. And there are a 
lot at home. Some months ago we were told 
that 300,000 National Guardsmen and 200,000 
reservists—so half a million men—had been 
specially trained for riot duty in the cities. 

Isay the Vietnam War is just an immediate 
incident, because so long as we keep that 
big an army, it will always find things to do. 
If the Vietnam War stopped tomorrow, with 
that big a military establishment, the chances 
are that we would be in another such ad- 
venture abroad or at home before you knew 
it. 

As for the draft: Don’t reform the draft— 
get rid of it. 

A peacetime draft is the most un-Ameri- 
can thing I know. All the time I was growing 
up I was told about oppressive Central Euro- 
pean countries and Russia, where young men 
were forced into the army; and I was told 
what they did about it. They chopped off 
a finger, or shot off a couple of toes; or bet- 
ter still, if they could manage it, they came 
to this country. And we understood that, and 
sympathized, and were glad to welcome 
them. 

Now by present estimates four to six thou- 
sand Americans of draft age have left this 
country for Canada, another two or three 
thousand have gone to Europe, and its looks 
as though many more are preparing to emi- 

ate. 
war few months ago I received a letter from 
the Harvard Alumni Bulletin posing a series 
of questions that students might ask a pro- 
fessor involving what to do about the draft. 
I was asked to write what I would tell those 
students. All I had to say to those students 
was this: if any of them had decided to 
evade the draft and asked my help, I would 
help in any way I could. I would feel 
as I suppose members of the under- 
ground railway felt in pre-Civil War days, 
helping runaway slaves to get to Canada. It 
wasn't altogether a popular pos‘tion then; 
but what do you think of it now? 

A bill to stop the draft was recently in- 
troduced in the Senate (S. 503), sponsored by 
a group of senators that ran the gamut 
from McGovern and Hatfield to Barry Gold- 
water. I hope it goes through; but any time I 
find that Barry Goldwater and I are in 
agreement, that makes me take another look. 

And indeed there are choices in getting rid 
of the draft. I think that when we get rid of 
the draft, we must also cut back the size of 
the armed forces. It seems to me that in 
peacetime a total of one million men is sure- 
ly enough. If there is an argument for Amer- 
ican military forces of more than one million 
men in peacetime, I should like to hear that 
argument debated. 

There is another thing being said closely 
connected with this: that to keep an ade- 
quate volunteer army, one would have to 
raise the pay considerably. That’s said so 
positively and often that people believe it. 
I don’t think it is true. 

The great bulk of our present armed forces 
are genuine volunteers. Among first-term en- 
listments, 49 percent are true volunteers. An- 
other 30 percent are so-called “reluctant 
volunteers,” persons who volunteer under 
pressure of the draft. Only 21 percent are 
draftees. All re-enlistments, of course are 
true volunteers. 

So the great majority of our present armed 
forces are true volunteers. Whole services are 
composed entirely of volunteers: the Air 
Force for example, the Navy, almost all the 
Marines. That seems like proof to me that 
present pay rates are adequate. One must 
add that an Act of Congress in 1967 raised 
the base pay throughout the services in three 
installments, the third installment still to 
come, on April 1, 1969. So it is hard to un- 
derstand why we are being told that to main- 
tain adequate armed services on a volunteer 
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basis will require large increases in pay; that 
they will cost an extra $17 billion per year. 
It seems plain to me that we can get all the 
armed forces we need as volunteers, and at 
present rates of pay. 

But there is something ever so much big- 
ger and more important than the draft. That 
bigger thing, of course, is the militarization 
of our country. Ex-President Eisenhower 
warned us of what he called the military- 
industrial complex. I am sad to say that we 
must begin to think of it now as the military- 
industrial-labor union complex. What hap- 
pened under the plea of the Cold War was 
not alone that we built up the first big peace 
time army in our history, but we institution- 
alized it. We built, I suppose, the biggest gov- 
ernment building in our history to run it, 
and we institutionalized it. 

I don’t think we can live with the present 
military establishment and its $80-$100 bil- 
lion a year budget, and keep America any- 
thing like we have known it in the past. It is 
corrupting the life of the whole country. It 
is buying up everything in sight: industries, 
banks, investors, universities; and lately it 
seems also to have bought up the labor 
unions. 

The Defense Department is always broke; 
but some of the things they do with that 
$80 billion a year would make Buck Rogers 
envious. For example: the Rocky Mountain 
Arsenal on the outskirts of Denver was 
manufacturing a deadly nerve poison on such 
a scale that there was a problem of waste 
disposal, Nothing daunted, they dug a tun- 
nel two miles deep under Denver, into which 
they have injected so much poisoned water 
that beginning a couple of years ago Denver 
began to experience a series of earth tremors 
of increasing severity. Now there is a grave 
feat of a major earthquake. An interesting 
debate is in progress as to whether Denver 
will be safer if that lake of poisoned water is 
removed or left in place. (N.Y. Times, July 
4, 1968; Science, Sept. 27, 1968). 

Perhaps you have read also of those 6000 
sheep that suddenly died in Skull Valley, 
Utah, killed by another nerve poison—a 
strange and, I believe, still unexplained ac- 
cident, since the nearest testing seems to 
have been 30 miles away. 

As for Vietnam, the expenditure of fire 
power has been frightening. Some of you 
may still remember Khe Sanh, a hamlet just 
south of the Demilitarized zone, where a 
force of U.S. Marines was beleaguered for a 
time. During that period we dropped on the 
perimeter of Khe Sanh more explosives than 
fell on Japan throughout World War II, and 
more than fell on the whole of Europe during 
the years 1942 and 1943. 

One of the officers there was quoted as 
having said afterward, “It looks like the 
world caught smallpox and died.” (N.Y. 
Times, Mar. 28, 1968.) 

The only point of government is to safe- 
guard and foster life. Our government has 
become preoccupied with death, with the 
business of killing and being killed. So- 
called Defense now absorbs 60 percent of the 
national budget, and about 12 percent of 
the Gross National Product. 

A lively debate is beginning again on 
whether or not we should deploy antiballis- 
tic missiles, the ABM. I don’t have to talk 
about them, everyone else here is doing that. 
But I should like to mention a curious cir- 
cumstance. In September, 1967, or about 
1% years ago, we had a meeting of M.I.T. 
and Harvard people, including experts on 
these matters, to talk about whether any- 
thing could be done to block the Sentinel 
system, the deployment of ABM’s. Everyone 
present thought them undesirable; but a few 
of the most knowledgeable persons took what 
seemed to be the practical view, “Why fight 
about a dead issue? It has been decided, the 
funds have been appropriated. Let’s go on 
from there.” 

Well, fortunately, it’s not a dead issue. 

An ABM is a nuclear weapon. It takes a 
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nuclear weapon to stop a nuclear weapon, 
And our concern must be with the whole 
issue of nuclear weapons. 

There is an entire semantics ready to deal 
with the sort of thing I am about to say. It 
involves such phrases as “those are the facts 
of life.” No—they are the facts of death. I 
don’t accept them, and I advise you not to 
accept them. We are under repeated pressure 
to accept things that are presented to us as 
settled—decisions that have been made. Al- 
ways there is the thought: let’s go on from 
there! But this time we don’t see how to go 
on. We will have to stick with those issues. 

We are told that the United States and 
Russia between them have by now stock- 
piled in nuclear weapons approximately the 
explosive power of 15 tons of TNT for every 
man, woman and child on earth. And now 
it is suggested that we must make more. All 
very regrettable, of course; but those are 
“the facts of life,” We really would like 
to disarm; but our new Secretary of Defense 
has made the ingenious proposal that now 
is the time to greatly increase our nuclear 
armaments so that we can disarm from a 
position of strength. 

I think all of you know there is no ade- 
quate defense against massive nuclear attack. 
It is both easier and cheaper to circum- 
vent any known nuclear defense system than 
to provide it. It’s all pretty crazy. At the very 
moment we talk of deploying ABM’s, we are 
also building the MIRV, the weapon to cir- 
cumvent ABM’s. 

So far as I know, the most conservative 
estimates of Americans killed in a major 
nuclear attack, with everything working as 
well as can be hoped and all foreseeable pre- 
cautions taken, run to about 50 millions. We 
have become callous to gruesome statistics, 
and this seems at first to be only another 
gruesome statistic. You think, Bang!—and 
next morning, if you're still there, you read 
in the newspapers that 50 million people were 
killed. 

But that isn’t the way it happens. When 
we killed close to 200,000 people with those 
first little, old-fashioned uranium bombs 
that we dropped on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki, about the same number of persons was 
maimed, blinded, burned, poisoned and oth- 
erwise doomed. A lot of them took a long time 
to die. 

That’s the way it would be. Not a bang, 
and a certain number of corpses to bury; 
but a nation filled with millions of helpless, 
maimed, tortured and doomed persons, and 
the survivors of a nuclear holocaust will be 
huddled with their families in shelters, with 
guns ready to fight off their neighbors, trying 
to get some uncontaminated food and water. 

A few months ago Sen. Richard Russell of 
Georgia ended a speech in the Senate with 
the words: “If we have to start over again 
with another Adam and Eve, I want them 
to be Americans; and I want them on this 
continent and not in Europe.” That was a 
United States senator holding a patriotic 
speech. Well, here is a Nobel Laureate who 
thinks that those words are criminally in- 
sane, (Prolonged applause.) 

How real is the threat of full scale nuclear 
war? I have my own very inexpert idea, but 
realizing how little I know and fearful that 
I may be a little paranoid on this subject, 
I take every opportunity to ask reputed 
experts. I asked that question of a very dis- 
tinguished professor of government at Har- 
vard about a month ago. I asked him what 
sort of odds he would lay on the possibility 
of full-scale nuclear war within the foresee- 
able future. “Oh,” he said comfortably, “I 
think I can give you a pretty good answer to 
that question. I estimate the probability of 
full-scale nuclear war, provided that the 
situation remains about as it is now, at 2 
percent per year.” Anybody can do the simple 
calculation that shows that 2 percent per 
year means that the chance of having that 
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full-scale nuclear war by 1990 is about one 
in three, and by 2000 it is about 50-50. 

I think I know what is bothering the stu- 
dents. I think that what we are up against is 
a generation that is by no means sure that 
it has a future. 

I am growing old, and my future so to 
spea: is already behind me. But there are 
those students of mine who are in my mind 
always; and there are my children, two of 
them now 7 and 9, whose future is infinitely 
more precious to me than my own. So it isn’t 
just their generation; it’s mine too. We're 
all in it together. 

Are we to have a chance to live? We don’t 
ask for prosperity, or security; only for a 
reasonable chance to live, to work out our 
destiny in peace and decency. Not to go down 
in history as the apocalyptic generation. 

And it isn’t only nuclear war. Another 
overwhelming threat is the population ex- 
plosion. That has not yet even begun to 
come under control, There is every indication 
that the world population will double before 
the year 2000; and there is a widespread ex- 
pectation of famine on an unprecedented 
scale in many parts of the world. The experts 
tend to differ only in the estimates of when 
those famines will begin. Some think by 1980, 
others think they can be staved off until 1990, 
very few expect that they will not occur by 
the year 2000. 

That is the problem, Unless we can be surer 
than we now are that this generation has & 
future, nothing else matters. It’s not good 
enough to give it tender loving care, to 
supply it with breakfast foods, to buy it ex- 
pensive educations. Those things don’t mean 
anything unless this generation has a future. 
And we're not sure that it does. 

I don’t think that there are problems of 
youth, or student problems, All the real prob- 
lems I know are grown-up problems. 

Perhaps you will think me altogether ab- 
surd, or “academic,” or hopelessly innocent— 
that is, until you think of the alternatives— 
if I say as I do to you now: we have to get 
rid of those nuclear weapons. There is noth- 
ing worth having that can be obtained by 
nuclear war: nothing material or ideological, 
no tradition that it can defend. It is utterly 
self-defeating. Those atom bombs represent 
an unusable weapon, The only use for an 
atom bomb is to keep somebody else from us- 
ing one. It can give us no protection, but 
only the doubtful satisfaction of retaliation. 
Nuclear weapons offer us nothing but a bal- 
ance of terror; and a balance of terror is still 
terror. 

We have to get rid of those atomic weap- 
ons, here and everywhere. We cannot live 
with them. 

I think we've reached a point of great de- 
cision, not just for our nation, not only for 
all humanity, but for life upon the Earth. 
I tell my students, with a feeling of pride 
that I hope they will share, that the carbon, 
nitrogen and oxygen that make up 99 percent 
of our living substance, were cooked in the 
deep interiors of earlier generations of dying 
stars, Gathered up from the ends of the uni- 
verse, Over billions of years, eventually they 
came to form in part the substance of our 
sun, its planets and ourselves. Three billion 
years ago life arose upon the Earth. It seems 
to be the only life in the solar system. Many 
a star has since been born and died. 

About two million years ago, man appeared. 
He has become the dominant species on the 
Earth. All other living things, animal and 
plant, live by his sufferance. He is the cus- 
todian of life on Earth. It’s a big responsibil- 
ity. 

The thought that we're in competion with 
Russians or with Chinese is all a mistake, and 
trivial. Only mutual destruction lies that 
way. We are one species, with a world to win. 
There's life all over this universe, but in all 
the universe we are the only men. 

Our business is with life, not death. Our 
challenge is to give what account we can of 
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what becomes of life in the solar system, this 
corner of the universe that is our home and, 
most of all, what becomes of men—all men 
of all nations, colors and creeds. It has be- 
come one world, a world for all men. It is 
only such a world that now can offer us life 
and the chance to go on, 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I compli- 
ment the distinguished senior Senator 
from Arizona for the very informative 
and dispassionate and reasoned state- 
ment he has just made. 

I know that a great many Senators 
have already made up their minds as to 
what their positions shall be. For those 
who may not have yet arrived at their 
position, I am sure they will find useful 
the remarks of the distinguished Senator, 
who has the capacity to take a cool and 
analytical approach to any problem and 
to weigh the merits and demerits of a 
proposal and then determine what will 
best serve this country. 

The Senator has once again demon- 
strated his ability to apply logic, reason, 
and good judgment to a very difficult 
problem. 

I compliment the Senator very sin- 
cerely. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. I know that he has given a 
great deal of thought to the matter. I 
have heard him express his position on 
the subject eloquently. 

I am pleased that the Senator has 
come to the conclusion, as I have, that 
we must support our President and that 
as the Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces he is entitled to this sup- 
port. I am very proud that we have seen 
fit to get behind him on this issue as 
well as on other issues. 

I expressed my deep thanks to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FANNIN. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, un- 
doubtedly the Senator from Arizona has 
made a contribution in this matter. He 
has pitched it not only a high plane, but 
also on the one solid foundation upon 
which all this question rests: What is 
necessary for the defense of our Nation? 
What is necessary to defend our people? 
That is what it really comes down to. 
This is merely a protection for our 
arsenal. 

I recall seeing pictures in history books 
of Indians putting up their barricades, 
and the colonists would have their bar- 
ricades. I do not think either blamed the 
other, or ever did, for putting up a barri- 
cade to protect themselves against at- 
tack. That is what the ABM boils down 
to, and it will be a successful barricade. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I am 
highly honored that the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi has seen fit to 
make his remarks. He is widely recog- 
nized as one of the most informed men 
in our Nation on the subject of the pro- 
tection of our country. As chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, the 
country owes him a debt of gratitude. I 
have had the privilege many times of 
discussing a number of these problems 
with him. I know well his knowledge, his 
sincerity of purpose, and the tremendous 
amount of time he devotes to this sub- 
ject. 
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I express my thanks to the distin- 
guished Senator. 
Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 


SUMMING UP ON SAFEGUARD 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, with 
respect to the debate that is now going 
on incident to the Safeguard ABM, I ask 
unanimous consent that a thoughtful 
editorial published in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of July 8 be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE SUMMING UP ON SAFEGUARD 


As Senate debate opens on deployment of 
the Safeguard antiballistic missile system, 
the country has before it a good summary of 
the argument in the majority and minority 
reports of the Armed Services Committee. 

The majority calls ABM “essential for the 
nation’s security.” The minority, headed by 
Senator Symington of Missouri, believes the 
system would not contribute to our security 
“in any substantial fashion.” 

Without ABM, says the majority, Soviet 
Weaponry may place in doubt the second- 
strike capability of “a large proportion” of 
our strategic deterrent forces. Pointing to the 
enormous surplus of nuclear power we al- 
ready possess, the minority holds that even 
after an attack by Russia we would have 
enough forces left to “destroy the Soviet 
Union 50 times over.” 

The minority questions the technical feasi- 
bility of the ABM system, noting that the 
highly complex radar and computer com- 
ponents have not even been tested singly, 
and that in combination there is even greater 
doubt that they would function successfully 
under conditions of a nuclear attack. The 
majority rests its case on blind faith that 
technology can surmont any obstacles, 

We think the minority has much the better 
of the argument. Perhaps its strongest point 
is one to which the majority offers no 
rebuttal at all—namely, that whatever pro- 
tection might be afforded to our Minuteman 
missiles by the expenditure of billions of dol- 
lars on Safeguard could be completely over- 
come by just a few months’ added production 
of Soviet offensive missiles. In other words, 
the “security” to be purchased with Safe- 
guard is a costly illusion. It would not actual- 
ly protect our land-based missiles if the 
Soviets were determined to knock them out; 
yet even if these were knocked out, we would 
still have far more than enough sea-based 
missiles, European-based missiles and bomb- 
ers to deliver a crushing retaliatory blow. 

The majority falls backs on the contention 
that a decision to deploy Safeguard will 
strengthen our negotiating position in arms 
talks with the Soviets. But the tactics of 
escalation to gain negotiating leverage have 
never worked in 20 long years of arms talks, 
and there is no reason to suppose they would 
work now. The whole history of the arms 
race is one of escalation on one side inducing 
escalation on the other. The way to break 
the cycle is for one side to refrain from an act 
of escalation which can be forgone without 
impairing its strategic position. 

Such is the case with ABM. When Senator 
Symington and his colleagues, all of whom 
have had the same access to secret informa- 
tion as the committee majority, tell us that 
our security would not be impaired by post- 
poning deployment of the ABM, they deserve 
to believed. 

A Senate vote against deployment would in 
our opinion strengthen Mr. Nixon’s hand in 
the arms talks. It would express in the 
strongest possible way the readiness of the 
American people, if not of the military-indus- 
trial complex, to call a recess in the nuclear 
arms race which for so many years has bled 
our economy and militarized our foreign 
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policy. It would mark a historic turning 
point, a signal that the American people 
have decided to break the pattern of 20 years, 
during which everything the military estab- 
lishment asked was freely granted with little 
debate and little question. It would tell the 
Soviets, and the world, that the military- 
industrial complex which has been able to 
escalate the arms race at will and plunge 
the nation into unsanctioned military adven- 
tures no longer exercises exclusive control 
over American policy. 

For these reasons, and for the sake of a 
more sensible allocation of resources as be- 
tween weaponry and social progres, the Sen- 
ate should say “No” to Safeguard. 

THE ABM—FIRST-STRIKE CAPABILITIES 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the 
American Enterprise Institute has, in my 
opinion, put out the best objective study 
concerning the merit and lack of merit 
of the proposed anti-ballistic-missile sys- 
tem. Entitled “The Safeguard ABM Sys- 
tem,” this special analysis is one of many 
reports issued by this nonpartisan re- 
search organization. 

I, like all other Senators, have at- 
tempted to do as much research as pos- 
sible on the ABM. Perhaps the most in- 
formative and controversial section of 
this analysis is the chapter dealing with 
first-strike capabilities. Whether or not 
the Soviet Union is gearing itself for a 
first-strike nuclear attack is a related 
question to the entire debate on the 
Safeguard system. If our information 
leads us to answer in the positive the 
deployment of the Safeguard system, 
protecting a portion of our ICBM and 
Minutemen forces is a mandatory step 
we must take to insure the safety of 
enough of our deterrent force so that we 
will be able to launch a second-strike 
retaliatory attack. 

Particularly enlightening to me was 
the section within this chapter written 
by Department of Defense Research 
Chief John S. Foster, Jr. Mr. Foster 
stated that the Soviet SS-9 and the 
FOBS, the fractional orbital bombard- 
ment system, are offensive weapons not 
conducive to retaliatory attack. Further- 
more, Mr. Foster and others writing in 
this same chapter take note of the com- 
plicated and advanced Soviet civil de- 
fense system, which is geared to evacuate 
city residents to rural areas. Such an 
evacuation procedure can only be taken 
as a Soviet belief and fear of a retalia- 
tory attack. 

These arguments and many others are 
discussed back and forth in this pene- 
trating and informative analysis. As I 
stated before, the first-strike question 
has great relevance to the debate over 
the military procurement bill, as well as 
to the debate over the Safeguard ABM 
system. For these reasons I ask unani- 
mous consent that the above-mentioned 
section of the American Enterprise In- 
stitute’s analysis of the Safeguard sys- 
tem be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SAFEGUARD ABM SYSTEM 
FIRST STRIKE 

Along with its traditional renunciation of 
aggression, the United States carries among 
its prime articles of strategic doctrine a 
firm policy against employing a nuclear first 
strike against any adversary. First strike in 
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the nuclear age has come to mean a sur- 
prise nuclear attack sufficient to destroy 
enough of the enemy’s retaliatory force to 
render it virtually impotent. 

As the May, 1969, study of the American 
Security Council pointed out in referring to 
the United States’ nuclear forces: 

“Not only do we have no objective which 
requires our initiating an attack against the 
Soviet Union, but we have carefully tailored 
our nuclear arsenal to exclude all weapons 
designed to initiate such an attack, or with 
which we could even credibly threaten such 
an attack. We have no hundreds of missiles 
with 25 megaton warheads, We have no 
orbital or fractional orbital nuclear bom- 
bardment systems whose utility is solely to 
deprive defensive forces of sufficient warn- 
ing time to survive a surprise attack. We 
have neither the capability nor the intent 
of initiating nuclear war against the So- 
viets.”’ 

The Nixon decision on Safeguard, as the 
President has pointed out, was a further 
indication of no-first-strike intent. No 
preparations were made to protect major 
American cities even from a “broken-back” 
attack by Soviet forces that might be 
crippled in an American first strike. 

Experts disagree about Soviet intentions 
to develop a first-strike capability. 

Defense Secretary McNamara in his state- 
ment of September 19, 1967, generally dis- 
counted the possibility of a Soviet first 
strike: 

“It would not be sensible for either side 
to launch a maximum effort to achieve a 
first-strike capability. It would not be sensi- 
ble because the intelligence-gathering capa- 
bility of each side being what it is, and the 
realities of lead-time from technological 
breakthrough to operational readiness being 
what they are, neither of us would be able 
to acquire a first-strike capability in 
secret,” 

Defense Secretary Laird, however, re- 
garded the possibility that the Soviet Un- 
ion was developing a first-strike capability 
as a real danger for the mid-1970s: 

“I do not believe that the Soviet Union 
would be foolish enough, in this year 1969, 
or 1970, to go with the first strike, and I 
want to make that very clear. But, as Secre- 
tary of Defense, I must consider why they 
are going forward with the deployment of 
an SS-9 with such a large massive warhead. 
If they are developing a retaliatory strike, 
they don’t need that kind of a warhead to 
hit our cities. They don't need that kind of 
missile system. 

“It only leads me to believe that they are 
developing a capability to go after our mis- 
sile bases and to knock out our deterrent 
force. It is important for us to have a credit- 
able deterrent. What I am interested in do- 
ing is preserving the peace and protecting 
our people and preventing nuclear war. We 
have been successful thus far. We have to 
keep our guard up, and this is what I have 
been talking about before the committees 
the last two days.” ! 

Senator Henry M. Jackson of Washington, 
in a speech on March 17, 1969, spoke in sim- 
ilar terms of the gravity of the Soviet first- 
strike threat: 

“Moreover, the Soviets are moving fast to- 
ward parity with us in terms of nuclear 
missiles. By the end of this year Moscow will 
have deployed as many—or more—land- 
based ICBM’s than we will have, and with a 
substantially greater megatonnage. The So- 
viets are deploying the Fractional Orbital 
Bombardment System (FOBS)—which is a 
first-strike oriented weapons system. The 
Soviets are producing Polaris-type nuclear 
submarines on a series, assembly-line basis, 
each with 16 ballistic missiles. Meanwhile, 
we are witnessing a far-ranging expansion 
of other Soviet naval activity, and the Soviet 
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navy is quite evidently in the Mediterranean 
to stay.” ? 

America’s long-time disarmament chief, 
William C. Foster, acknowledged the possi- 
bility the Soviet Union might be seeking a 
first-strike capability in several of its weap- 
ons. In the April, 1969, Foreign Afairs he 
outlined steps that could lead to a first 
strike: 

"Several of the weapons systems now being 
contemplated for deployment in the next 
few years could increase the risk of war by 
enhancing the temptation to strike first 
during a crisis situation. 

“The Soviets, for example, have been test- 
ing a Fractional Orbital Bombardment Sys- 
ted (FOBS). This weapon differs from a ‘nor- 
mal’ ICBM chiefiy in that it travels at a 
lower altitude and can take a longer and 
supposedly less detectable route to ite target, 
via the Southern Hemisphere. .. . Its main 
Purpose would appear to be for use in a 
surprise first strike against soft targets, 
such as strategic bomber airfields. Thus, a 
large-scale FOBS deployment would clearly 
be in violation of a fundamental ‘rule,’ 
which has been tacitly observed in recent 
years, against the development of weapons 
which might appear to increase directly the 
incentive to strike first. 

“Another weapons system that would be in- 
consistent with that fundamental rule is a 
large-scale Ballastic Missile Defense system 
(BMD). A BMD system, if presumed to be 
effective by its possessor, might incline him 
to calculate that he could launch a massive 
counter-force strike against enemy land- 
based strategic forces and then defend him- 
self against unacceptable losses from the 
enemy's retaliatory attack. 

“Thus a large-scale BMD, by permitting 
its possessor to perceive an enhanced po- 
tential for a first strike, could increase his 
incentive to strike first in a crisis situation, 
At the same time a power confronting an ad- 
versary with a large-scale BMD might in a 
crisis situation feel impelled to strike first 
because a sudden, massive first strike with 
unimpaired offensive forces would have a 
better chance of penetrating missile defenses 
than would a retaliatory strike with a par- 
tially destroyed offensive force. 

“The MIRV or Multiple Individually-Tar- 
geted Re-Entry Vehicle, which makes it 
possible for a missile to deliver separate war- 
heads to several widely separated targets, 
is another complicating development in nu- 
clear technology. If, in addition to possessing 
large-scale BMD systems, both sides also 
possessed large-scale MIRV systems—such 
as the United States and presumably the So- 
viets have been developing—there could be 
an additional incentive to strike first in a 
crisis situation. The rationale for this is 
simple enough. Suppose, for example, that 
a large portion of each side’s ICBM force had, 
let us say, 5 MIRV warheads in each mis- 
sile. Then the side which strikes first could 
hope, at least in theory, to destroy up to 25 
enemy warheads (in 5 enemy missiles) with 
each of its attacking missiles. Clearly, this 
could be viewed as a reason for wishing to 
strike first.” 

Challenges to these interpretations of 
Soviet intentions and capabilities have been 
made by many critics of the ABM. Most of 
the arguments made against the first-strike 
hypotheses are incorporated in the following 
two excerpts: 

“Jeremy J. Stone: A large-scale Soviet at- 
tack against American cities is plainly and 
simply not rational, since the American re- 
sponse is primed to destroy the Soviet Union 
in return. The Soviet leadership is aware of 
this. That nuclear war is mutual suicide has 
attained the status of a cliché with both 
super-powers. Wide-scale nuclear attacks on 
American forces are so unlikely to succeed, 
and so dangerous in any case, that it is very 
hard to imagine a Soviet leader, or Soviet 
committee, attempting them. 
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“One can talk of war occurring through 
escalation. But it still requires, at some stage, 
that one major power launch nuclear wea- 
pons against the other. This will be, and can 
be expected to be perceived as, a self-destruc- 
tive act. For the foreseeable future, war cal- 
culations will not seem promising; moreover, 
leaders are unlikely to believe them if they 
do seem so. And there is ample evidence 
in the three decades since World II of great- 
power caution in treating events that might 
risk general nuclear war. 

“For these reasons, among others, nuclear 
war between the United States and the Soviet 
Union has become a low-probability event— 
possible and well worth worrying about be- 
cause of its enormous consequences, but still 
unlikely. Because it has this character, con- 
cern with ‘getting through the next few 
years’ has gradually been transmuted into 
concern with maintaining nuclear peace and 
national security over the next decades, In 
short, the world situation now warrants pay- 
ing attention to the medium- and long-term 
problems attendant upon proposed policies 
relating to nuclear year,” * 

“Senator Joseph Tydings: A Soviet missile 
attack on the United States would be ‘irra- 
tional’ because it would be suicidal. Regard- 
less of the destruction wreaked on the United 
States, the U.S.S.R. would also be obliterated 
in the process. However, to assume that such 
a Soviet attack might also be ‘irrational’ 
enough to be less than ‘all-out’ defies reason. 
Why should any Soviet leader send only a 
few missiles over when he knows the United 
States will retaliate with its full second 
strike force? Even men as mad as Hitler were 
never guilty of such thoughtless accommoda- 
tion to their enemies. If the Soviets did at- 
tack, it would certainly be with full force, 
which by the Pentagon’s own reckoning 
would render the proposed Safeguard system 
useless. 

“As for accidental attack, I assume it 
would consist of one or two missiles that 
unintentially ‘got away.’ Since all missiles 
are programmed to specific destinations, it 
is clear that such a missile would either be 
directed toward a large city or toward a 
missile site. 

“If the former were the case, the Safeguard 
system would only protect Minneapolis the- 
oretically and might even prove inadequate 
here owing to the fact that this city is be- 
yond the range of our Sprints. If this enemy 
missile were targeted at a missile site, at most 
we would simply lose a few of our 1000 
ICBM’s, and few lives would be lost. It is 
hardly worth the vast expense of an ABM 
system to insure against the loss of a few 
drastically less expensive ICBM’s 

“The final justification offered by the Pen- 
tagon in support of the Safeguard is the 
most serious. It is based on the claim that 
our second-strike capability is being threat- 
ened by the Soviets and that measures must 
be taken to protect portions of our second 
strike force. 

“If in fact our retaliatory capability is in 
question, we must act immediately to re- 
store it. The Soviets must never doubt our 
ability to inflict unacceptable damage to 
their society in response to a preemptive 
attack. This is the very substance of our 
deterrent strategy. If our retaliatory capa- 
bility is in question, additions to our of- 
fensive forces, not dubious defensive missiles, 
ought to be our strategy. 

“However, there is no evidence that our 
second-strike capability is being threatened 
or that Moscow doubts its effectiveness. 

“Last month, before the Senate Foreign 
Relations subcommittee on Disarmament, 
Secretary of Defense Laird declared that the 
Russians “are going for a first strike capa- 
bility—there is no question about that.” 
This came as a shock to those of us in Con- 
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gress who are acutely interested in this Na- 
tion’s defense posture. Only 2 months be- 
fore, outgoing Defense Secretary, Clark Clif- 
ford, had announced: The U.S. ‘shall con- 
tinue to have, as far into the future as we 
can now discern, a very substantial quali- 
tative lead and distinct superiority in num- 
bers . .. and overall combat effectiveness of 
our strategic forces.’ 

“He added that the ‘most pessimistic’ mili- 
tary estimates credit the U.S. with the ability 
to destroy 40 percent of the Soviet popula- 
tion and 75 percent of their industry even 
after an all-out attack by the ‘highest expect- 
ed threat’ the Soviets could launch in the 
future. And presumably by ‘future,’ he meant 
more than the 8 weeks between the time of 
his leaving and Mr. Laird's testimony before 
Congress. 

“The National Intelligence Estimate—the 
consensus view of the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, the State Department, and the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency—<denies the exist- 
ence of any first-strike plans on the part of 
the Kremlin or any signs that such plans are 
in the making. In addition, the Secretary of 
State of this administration, Mr. Rogers, re- 
confirmed this view in a recent press confer- 
ence, declaring that he was not aware of any 
Soviet intentions to develop a first-strike 
capability. 

“The arithmetic of the situation casts 
further doubts on Mr. Laird’s contention, 
Both we and the Soviets each have slightly 
in excess of 1,000 operational ICBM’s. Let us 
suppose that Moscow initiated a preemptive 
strike against the United States and de- 
stroyed every one of our Minutemen in their 
hardened and dispersed sites—a virtual im- 
possibility given what we know about the 
launch probabilities, megatonnage and ac- 
curacy of Soviet missiles. This hypothetical 
exercise also requires the further doubtful 
assumption that we chose not to launch our 
ICBM’s in retaliation during the grace period 
after our radars detected this massive Soviet 
assault and before the enemy missiles actu- 
ally struck. 

“Our retaliatory forces would still contain 
656 submarine-launched Polaris missiles that 
are invulnerable to enemy attack and 480 
B-52 bombers each carrying four nuclear 
bombs and a nuclear-tipped Hound Dog mis- 
sile with a range of 700 miles once it is 
launched from the parent plane. This is a 
total of more than 3,000 nuclear warheads, 
According to former Secretary of Defense 
McNamara’s estimates, it would take no more 
than 400—not 3,000—nuclear warheads to 
damage the Soviet Union beyond recogni- 
tion and repair. 

“Mr, Laird bases his claims about Soviet 
intentions to develop a first-strike capability 
on the deployment of 200 Russian SS9 mis- 
siles. We have known about these missiles 
with large warheads for several years, and our 
intelligence evaluations have considered them 
part of the Soviet second-strike force 
designed to destroy our cities in a retaliatory 
attack. Suddenly, without explanation the 
Secretary of Defense has decreed that they 
are now first-strike weapons. 

“Eyen accepting this questionable turn- 
about, the SS9 provides no reason for de- 
ploying an anti-ballistic-missile system in 
this country. Assuming these missiles pos- 
sess the accuracy and launch probability 
estimated for our own Minutemen missiles, 
all 200 SS9’s with huge multi-megaton war- 
heads would destroy only 90 of our 1,000 
land-based ICBM’s. The Soviets would re- 
quire more than 2,000 of these SS9’s armed 
with 20 megaton warheads to destroy our 
entire Minutemen force—and this would 
still leave us with 656 submarine-launched 
missiles and our intercontinental bombers 
with their 2,400 nuclear warheads with 
which to retaliate. 

“Finally, the credibility of Mr. Laird’s con- 
tention that Moscow has first-strike designs 
4s undermined by his recommended re- 
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sponse. He is calling for a limited ABM 
system that will not “provoke” the Soviets. 
If, in fact, the Soviets are intent on de- 
veloping the capability to destroy us and 
our ability to retaliate, and if the ABM is 
& workable system, a workable defense, 
should we not proceed immediately with a 
“heavy system” to protect our people and all 
our missiles? Why are we worried about pro- 
voking a nation which supposedly already 
has decided to go all out to annihilate the 
United States? How can they be further 
provoked? 

“In addition, spokesmen for the admin- 
istration have indicated U.S, readiness to 
abandon the Safeguard if the Russians will 
give up their limited ABM deployment 
around Moscow. Secretary of State Rogers 
informed the Foreign Relations Committee 
only several weeks ago: 

“Suppose we started our talks in a few 
months and the first thing that’s said by 
the Soviet Union is, “Let's do away with 
defensive missiles.” We'd have no problem, 
We'd be delighted.’ 

“These are Secretary of State Rogers’ 
words: 

“If we truly believed the Soviets were 
forging ahead with the development of a 
first-strike capability, such a concession 
would be suicidal. We would be playing 
directly into Moscow’s hands. One is forced 
to conclude that Mr. Laird does not take 
his own cries of “wolf” as seriously as he 
would have us receive them.’ 

“In summary, the Pentagon’s claim that 
the Safeguard is necessary to preserve our 
second-strike capability is unconvincing.” ¢ 

Dr, William G. McMillan, a nuclear weap- 
ons expert at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, responded to some of these 
criticisms in his testimony before the Sen- 
ate Preparedness Subcommittee: 

“For some years I have followed closely the 
growth of the Soviet ABM systems. By my 
reckoning there have been three systems in- 
volved: the first, partially deployed around 
Leningrad and then apparently abandoned; 
the second, deployed around Moscow and 
now approaching operational status; and the 
third or Tallinn system, very extensively de- 
ployed throughout the Soviet Union, and 
which appears to me likely to have a con- 
siderable ABM potential. 

“I find very unpersuasive the argument 
that the Soviets are building in the Tallinn 
development yet another SAM antiaircraft 
system to the neglect of a defensive system 
aimed at what they must surely regard as the 
more current threat of ICBM’s and SLBM’s, 

“By the counterforce effort I refer to the 
current Soviet development of multiple war- 
heads for their SS-9 missile. To me the evi- 
dence as I understand it points very strongly, 
if not unequivocally, towards a MIRV—i.e., 
a multiple independently targeted reentry 
vehicle-system designed against the U.S. 
land-based Minuteman system. 

“To impart some feeling for the strength 
of my own conviction on these two intel- 
ligence issues, "I would strongly support 
spending a substantial fraction of our De- 
fense budget to assure that neither of these 
Soviet developments be allowed to degrade 
our strategic deterrent. 

“Put differently, I am most certainly not 
willing to gamble the survival of our Minute- 
man force that such an interpretation is 
wrong. 

“In addition to the question of capability, 
Intelligence must concern itself with the 
question of intent, Here the writing of such 
high-level Soviet military planners as Mar- 
shal Sokolovsky abound with references to 
the need for a preemptive strategic first- 
strike capability. They tell themselves they 
must develop it, and now we see that devel- 
opment in progress. How much more notifi- 
cation do we need? 

“In this focusing on the survivability of 
Minuteman one often encounters the rebut- 
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tal—‘Well, there is always Polaris.’ This 
seems to me a hazardous position. The whole 
point of the mix of strategic weapons sys- 
tems—Minuteman, Polaris, Poseidon, B52 
Bombers—is to have such diversification that 
our deterrent could never be totally negated. 
I am sure that if we are willing to write off 
Minuteman as a component of our deterrent 
forces, we would not have any difficulty in- 
ducing the Soviets then to focus their full 
counter-force genius against our submarine 
and bomber forces. In fact, I fully expect 
there has already been long established a 
Soviet group charged with developing spe- 
cific means of countering such elements of 
our deterrent. To them, Polaris may not look 
like 600 missiles, or 6,000 warheads if given 
a ten-fold MIRV multiplication, but rather 
as only 41 boats to be neutralized. Certainly 
we know the Soviets are engaged in large- 
scale ASW developments, And our 600 B-52 
bombers may be viewed as a much smaller 
number of airfields to be attacked—for which 
they may think their Fractional Orbital 
Bombardment System (FOBS) is well 
suited” 5 

What first-strike force would be necessary 
to neutralize the United States’ deterrent? 
The Chayes-Wiesner report released by Sena- 
tor Kennedy in May claimed it would have 
to be substantially larger than the force the 
Pentagon estimated. The Chayes-Wiesner 
book said: 

“With our Minutemen in hardened silos, 
it would take at least two attacking ICBM’s 
to be reasonably sure of destroying one 
Minuteman.” 

Defense Department Research Chief John 
S. Foster, Jr., however, called on recent 
United States experience to reach the judg- 
ment that Moscow would need many fewer 
attacking missiles to succeed in a first strike: 

“An ICBM with three independently aimed 
warheads can attack three silos. The U.S. has 
designed, but not deployed, a system which 
allows a missile to signal the launch-control 
point if it has launched its re-entry vehicle 
properly. With this system, the control point 
could reprogram another missile to make up 
for failures. For example, a missile system 
having a 20% failure rate and carrying 3 
re-entry vehicles per missile, would require 
only 420 missiles to attack 1000 silos. If the 
yield of each re-entry vehicle was a reason- 
able 5 MT and the accuracy a reasonable 4 
of a mile, about 95% of the silos could be 
destroyed. This would mean 50 of the 1000 
Minutemen survive. It would be foolish to 
attack half of the silos twice as the book 
advised, rather than all of them at once.” 

Those who hold that the possibility of a 
planned Soviet first strike must not be light- 
ly dismissed make the following arguments 
in support of their position: 

1. The importance of surprise in nuclear 
warfare—that is, a first strike—figures re- 
peatedly in Soviet doctrinal writings. One 
example frequently quoted is an article by 
Marshal A. A. Grechko, now the defense 
minister, published in Red Star, February 
23, 1961. This article emphasized the follow- 
ing points: 

“(a) Suddenness (or surprise) is crucial 
to success in modern war. 

“(b) Technological surprise may be equal- 
ly crucial. 

“(c) The initial phase of the war will be 
of decisive importance. 

“(d) Soviet forces will employ nuclear 
Weapons as their main armament.” 

Several other quotations from Soviet mili- 
tary writings relating to the question of the 
first strike appear in the section on doctrine. 

2. The SS-9 and fractional orbital missiles 
simply make no sense as retaliatory weapons. 
The suborbital missile is clearly structured 
for surprise attack. The SS-9 combines a 
much more powerful missile and more pow- 
erful warhead than is required for destroy- 
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ing even the largest cities. For purposes of 
simple retaliation, the SS-9 would be irra- 
tionally expensive. As counterforce weapons, 
however, directed against United States stra- 
tegic air bases and ICBM complexes, they 
do make sense. 

3. The Soviet Union places heavy empha- 
sis on civil defense, including the evacua- 
tion of Soviet cities, which could be taken 
as a signal of expectation of a retaliatory 
nuclear blow. 

Joanne Levey, a specialist in Soviet civil 
defense, wrote in the March-April, 1969, is- 
sue of Survive, an American journal of civil 
defense: 

“Unclassified Soviet military literature 
abounds in articles on all areas of civil 
defense; thus, to read a fair amount of this 
material is one way of getting at least a 
layman’s sense of the Soviet civil defense 
program—it’s scope, its quality, and its em- 
phasis. Such a reading, admittedly, does not 
reveal the exact number of Soviet shelters 
or their effectiveness. Yet even in areas such 
as these, certain clear-cut inferences may 
be drawn. For example, the abundance and 
extent of shelters is inferred when numerous 
articles instruct people to go to the nearest 
shelter on receipt of the “Air Alert” signal 
and indicate further that such shelters ex- 
ist everywhere that people live and work 
so that when they hear the signal, they 
may take cover quickly. 
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"Civil defense training in the Soviet Union 
is compulsory and universal. Everyone is 
exposed to it—school children in grades five 
through nine, both in classrooms and in 
summer camps, pre-draft-age men in mili- 
tary-sport camps and in educational institu- 
tions, industrial workers at their places of 
employment, and members of collective 
farms. There is multiple exposure in that 
civil defense is publicized at movies, on radio 
and television, and in magazines, newspapers, 
and factory publications. Civil defense courses 
are tailored to the needs and ability of the 
trainees. Farm children, for instance, are 
taught how to protect cattle, forage, food 
and water supplies as well as themselves. 
Factory employees learn rescue and reclama- 
tion operations and ways of reducing the 
vulnerability of their shops. All Russians are 
trained to identify and make the appropriate 
response to the seven warning signals (Air 
Alert, All Clear from Air Alert, Threat of 
Radioactive Contamination, Radioactive 
Contamination, Chemical Attack, Bacterio- 
logical Contamination, and Threat of Flood- 
ing). They are also instructed on how to re- 
spond to surprise attack and to the preattack 
government order to evacuate their cities. 
Instructions are specific and concrete. For 
example, if at home when the “Air Alert” is 
given, citizens are told to get together in- 
dividual protective equipment (gas mask or 
dust mask, raincoat, and rubber boots), close 
the windows, turn off heat, gas, stoves, and 
lights; take the previously prepared supply 
of food, water, and personal documents, and 
head quickly for the nearest shelter, warning 
their neighbors (who may not have heard 
the signal) on the way out. 

“Soviet civil defense training for male 
youth and adults puts emphasis on going 
into disaster areas almost immediately after 
attack to perform rescue and reclamation op- 
erations, They are taught to use cranes, bull- 
dozers, and other heavy equipment to dig 
people out of caved-in shelters, to extinguish 
fires, to administer first ald, and to evacuate 
the injured, Training exercises for these com- 
plicated operations are realistic with actual 
protective clothing and heavy equipment be- 
ing used. Realism extends in other program 
areas to the simulation of chemical warfare 
agents from inexpensive materials available 
in any drugstore and to the practice evacua- 
tion of the mothers and newly delivered 
babies of a maternity home to a kindergarten 
37 kilometers away. 
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“Preattack evacuation of large segments of 
the urban population to rural areas under 
certain conditions of crisis escalation is an 
important plank in the Soviet civil defense 
platform. Industrial workers in cities are to 
remain on the job and take refuge in special 
shelters at or near their place of work; but 
non essential workers, school and preschool 
children, and retired people are to be trans- 
ported to the country. Upon arrival, the 
evacuees are to assist their rural hosts in 
constructing hasty fallout shelters on sites 
that have already been surveyed for this pur- 
pose. Plans for evacuation are detailed, in- 
cluding, for example, time schedules for de- 
parture to collecting points; the presence of 
a doctor or nurse on each evacuation train 
(or with every convoy of trucks); instruc- 
tions on what each family should bring (de- 
pending on climate and season); and special 
evacuation passes with a stub and a detach- 
able slip for each person.” 

4. Possession of a first-strike capability 
does not necessarily mean that the Soviet 
Union would engage in a first strike. The 
capability would put the Soviet Union in a 
position to play the game of political black- 
mail more effectively than it did at the time 
of the Berlin ultimatum or the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis. 

Several critics of the ABM, while holding 
that a first strike is highly improbable, have 
nevertheless conceded that under certain cir- 
cumstances the Soviet Union might be 
tempted or impelled to launch a first strike. 

Dr. George W. Rathjens suggests: 

“It is conceivable that one of the super- 
powers with an ABM system might develop 
MIRVs to the point where it could use them 
to destroy the bulk of its adversary’s ICBM 
force in a preemptive attack. Its air and ABM 
defenses would then have to deal with a 
much degraded retaliatory blow consisting of 
the sea-launched forces and any ICBMs and 
aircraft that might have survived the pre- 
emptive attack. 

“The problems of defense in such a con- 
tingency would remain formidable. They 
would be significantly less difficult, however, 
than if the adversary’s ICBM force had not 
been seriously depleted. In fact, the defense 
problem would be relatively simple if a large 
fraction of the adversary’s retaliatory capa- 
bility were, as is true for the United States 
and to a far greater degree for the U.S.S.R. 
in its land-based ICBM’s, most of which 
would presumably have been destroyed. 

“It may seem unlikely that either super- 
power would initiate such a preemptive at- 
tack in view of the great uncertainties in ef- 
fectiveness (particularly with respect to de- 
fenses) and the disastrous consequences if 
even a comparatively small fraction of the 
adversary’s retaliatory force should get 
through. With both MIRVs and an ABM sys- 
tem, however, such a preemptive attack 
would not seem as unlikely as it does now," 9 

Dr. Franklin A. Long, former science ad- 
viser in the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, has warned that an effective ABM 
might tempt its possessor to believe in his 
own invulnerability and thus might become 
an encouragement to adventurism: 

“A different and more perturbing possible 
consequence is that a strong BMD system 
may lead its possessor to contemplate a first 
strike with his nuclear missile forces. 
(Against this is the argument that a con- 
servative posture will lead a nation to dero- 
gate its own BMD capabilities and hence be 
very hesitant to carry out programs which, 
for success, postulate a fully effective 
BMD).”7 

Conflicting estimates of the effectiveness 
of anti-missile defense have sometimes ap- 
peared in the Soviet press. 

Soviet General Pavel A. Kurochkin, head 
of the Frunze Military Academy, had electri- 
fied the Western defense community on Feb- 
20, 1967, when he announced at a Moscow 
press conference that “detecting missiles in 
time and destroying them in flight is no 
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problem.” * If this were true, the Soviet Union 
might have been approaching the point 
about which Dr. Long later was to warn, the 
point at which a first strike against the 
United States might be ordered because the 
Soviet BMD was judged strong enough to 
ward off the American counterblow. 

Two days later, however, the Soviet Union’s 
civil defense chief, Marshal Vasily I. Chuikov, 
indicated that no guarantee for Soviet cities" 
protection against nuclear missile attack was 
available. The Soviet armed forces had “first 
class military equipment and perfect rocket 
nuclear weapons able to destroy any aggres- 
sor,” he said in a television address on the 
eve of the 49th anniversary of the Soviet 
Army and Navy. “But unfortunately there 
are no means yet which would guarantee the 
complete security of our cities and most im- 
portant objects from the blows of enemy 
weapons of mass destruction.” 

“In practice it is Impossible to intercept 
completely all modern planes and, even more 
so, rockets launched through space. A cer- 
tain number of them may reach the target.” ° 

On the same evening Izvestia carried an 
article by the then First Deputy Minister of 
Defense, Andrei A, Grechko, saying that “the 
modern means of anti-aircraft defense may 
be relied upon to hit any plane and many 
types of rockets.” This carried the strong 
hint that Moscow defenses could not destroy 
all types of rockets. 

An official Soviet commentary on the na- 
ture and effectiveness of Soviet civil defense 
measures appeared in the January, 1969, issue 
of Science and Life. Written by the same 
Marshal Chuikov, head of the Soviet civil 
defense establishment, the article said: 

“In our country, everything possible is be- 
ing done to build reliable means enabling us 
to protect lives in a possible war. It is well 
known that the task of defense of the popu- 
lation can be accomplished by two methods— 
by evacuation and dispersal of the popula- 
tion out of the regions which would probably 
be struck by the enemy, or by sheltering them 
in special defense installations. There are no 
other possibilities, but even these two give 
us a huge advantage over other countries, 
especially those of Western Europe. Our 
country has lots of space and a developed 
transportation network, our cities are sur- 
rounded by ample green belts. All this en- 
ables us, on short notice, to take people out 
of the cities and regions which are probable 
targets for the enemy into rural locations 
and thus sharply reduce possible losses. 

“Take for example city ‘A’. If today the aver- 
age density of population in this city is 7,000 
people per square kilometer, after the execu- 
tion of dispersal and evacuation it would be 
lowered, on the average, to 700 to 800 people 
per square kilometer. In other words, the 
average would be lowered by eight to ten 
times. This means that after dispersal and 
evacuation, a nuclear explosion of the same 
magnitude would cause losses eight to ten 
times lower than before the implementation 
of these measures.” 

In his testimony before the Gore Subcom- 
mittee on May 21, 1969, Dr. Eugene Wigner, 
nuclear physicist at Princeton University, 
stressed the potential of city evacuation for 
nuclear blackmail in crisis situations, Here 
are some excerpts from his statement. 

“The tactic I am most afraid of is not an 
actual attack. It is, rather, the threat of an 
attack, preceded by the evacuation of cities. 
If the USSR and U.S. armaments developed 
in the way the present trends indicate, I 
greatly fear that we would have to accede to 
whatever demands accompany the threat. 

“If the civil defense plans of the USSR, in 
particular its evacuation program, are carried 
out—and I cannot see what might prevent 
this—our deterrent power will be gravely de- 
graded and may become insufficient. 

“The particular form of civil defense which 
plays a prime role in the USSR planning, the 
evacuation of the cities, was found objec- 
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tionable to those participating in a civil de- 
fense study. I am referring to the Little 
Harbor Study, the participants in which, in- 
cluding myself, expressed opposition to 
evacuation plans because they felt such plans 
are ‘provocative.’ The time needed for the 
actual evacuation is long, of the order of a 
day at least. Hence, evacuation can be carried 
out in time only if the time of the con- 
frontation is known well ahead of time. 
Since this is the case only for the party 
which initiates the confrontation, evacua- 
tion is most useful as a measure supporting 
aggression, 

“The evacuation of the cities could de- 
crease the fatalities which an opponent can 
inflict by a very considerable factor. I calcu- 
lated that, assuming evacuation of the cities 
of the USSR into circles with 50-mile radii, 
our present missile power, including that on 
submarines, could cause a fatality level of 
about 944 million if (a) all our missiles were 
used against the population, none against 
the military targets, (b) if the ballistic mis- 
sile defense of the USSR were completely 
ineffective, (c) if we suffer no losses what- 
ever from a first strike and (d) if all our 
submarines are on station. Naturally, though 
only a fraction of the numbers often quoted, 
9% million is an extremely high level of 
fatalities. It is based, however, on extreme 
assumptions and, of course, we do not know 
the lives of how many people a possible bel- 
licose leadership of an opponent may be 
willing to sacrifice in order to assure perma- 
nent freedom from ‘imperialist war plot- 
ters’.”” 
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CORRECTION OF STATEMENT 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
reading the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD rela- 
tive to the debate on the floor of the 
Senate on July 11, 1969, in which I par- 
ticipated, I notice that on page 19289 
I indicated we have had tested inter- 
cepts with the Sprint and the Spartan. 
Actually, these intercepts were made 
with our Nike-Zeus in 1962 and 1963. 
No nuclear warheads were used. 

I just wanted to correct the RECORD 
because it was a mistake on my part to 
mention the Sprint or the Spartan as 
having been tested. The Sprint has been 
tested, but not against any reentry ve- 
hicles. These tests are planned to com- 
mence in 1970 at the Pacific test site. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The cor- 
rection will be made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I would 
just like to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona for correcting the 
Recor. I was concerned about some of 
of this material because I know it was 
not possible. 
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ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the speech by the distinguished 
senior Senator from California (Mr. 
Murray) tomorrow, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
PROXMIRE) be recognized for not to ex- 
ceed 1 hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR CURTIS TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, fol- 
lowing the speech of the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE), 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) 
nee recognized for not to exceed 30 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR DOMINICK TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, as close to the 
hour of 2 o’clock tomorrow as possible, 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick) be recognized for not to 
exceed 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE SEA- 
WAY MILITARY CARGO TEST PRO- 
GRAM IS PROVING SUCCESSFUL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
July 8, 1969, a number of eastern Sena- 
tors wrote to the Secretary of Defense 
protesting the continuance of a test pro- 
gram of shipping military cargo via the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 

The letter suggests that the test pro- 
gram is diverting cargo from more effi- 
cient routes and that the result is higher 
shipping costs. Nothing, Mr. President, 
could be further from the truth. The 
traditional method of routing military 
cargo, whereby products manufactured 
in the Midwest are carted to the east 
coast for shipment, has diverted cargo; 
the present program is designed to re- 
dress this situation. 

Officials at the Defense Department 
estimate that $100,000 in shipping costs 
will be saved this year. This estimate is 
based on the experimental quantity of 
80,000 to 90,000 tons of cargo; as the pro- 
gram moves into normal operational 
status, with Midwest-manufactured mil- 
itary cargo carried via the St. Lawrence 
Seaway on a regular basis, this should 
result in savings of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually. 

Before turning to the specifics of the 
letter written by my east coast colleagues, 
it will be useful to briefly review the his- 
tory of our efforts to get this program 
underway. The Great Lakes have con- 
sistently received short shrift when it 
has come to military cargo. For years, 
cargo that was manufactured in the 
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Midwest, and which could have been 
placed on ships in immediately adjacent 
Great Lakes ports for carriage out the 
seaway, has been transported across 
more than 1,000 miles of land by truck 
or rail to be placed on ocean-going ves- 
sels in east coast ports. 

It does not take a Ph. D. in economics 
to see that using the rail-plus-ship rout- 
ing instead of a single mode of transpor- 
tation is bad business. But it has been 
done this way because the lines servicing 
the Great Lakes have been mostly for- 
eign-fiag carriers, and the Pentagon has 
not been able to place military cargo on 
foreign-flag vessels because of the Cargo 
Preference Act. 

Why have not the American-flag car- 
riers sought out military cargo business 
in the Great Lakes? Simply because it is 
easier and more convenient for them to 
pick up cargo at east coast ports. As long 
as the Pentagon has been willing to 
transport cargo cross country to the east 
coast, there has not been any incentive 
for American-flag lines to send ships into 
the Great Lakes to get the business. 

The only loser in this travesty has 
been the American taxpayer. He has 
been footing the bill for all the unnec- 
essary costs of bringing Midwest-manu- 
factured cargo to distant east coast ports 
for ocean carriage. 

In 1962, the Defense Department 
studied this problem and concluded that 
significant cost savings could be achieved 
by shipping cargo out of Great Lakes 
ports. American-flag shipping was en- 
couraged to go after this cargo. The 1962 
report also concluded that if private 
shipping did not seek out this business 
then the military should use its own 
ships to carry cargo via the Great Lakes 
route. 

This report sat on the table for 6 
years, and nothing was done to imple- 
ment it. Then, in 1968, the Defense De- 
partment sought the advice of the U.S. 
Comptroller General on how to take ad- 
vantage of the cost savings that could 
result from seaway routings. The Comp- 
troller General noted that the Cargo 
Preference Act prohibited the Pentagon 
from using foreign-flag ships for mili- 
tary cargo, and urged that an effort be 
made to get American-flag ships to come 
into the lakes for military cargo. Failing 
this, the Comptroller General advised 
the Pentagon to use its own control 
ships to pick up military cargo at Great 
Lakes ports. 

It was precisely to take advantage of 
these cost savings—savings which both 
the Pentagon and the Government’s 
chief financial watchdog were confident 
could be achieved—that the present test 
program was instituted. After years of 
waste, and years of diverting cargo, we 
now have an opportunity to redress this 
imbalance. 

In light of this background, I am 
amazed that my colleagues from the east 
coast would attack this test program so 
presumptuously and so vigorously. Their 
letter to Secretary Laird charges that 
cargo is being diverted from the east 
coast to Great Lakes ports in order to 
make the test program work. Coming 
from those who have for so long bene- 
fitted from just this type of diversion in 
reverse, this is a surprising charge. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., July 8, 1969. 
Hon. MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
Secretary, Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: At a time when non- 
essential defense expenditures must be kept 
at a minimum, it is disturbing to read that 
the Defense Department is operating a ship- 
ping service to the Great Lakes ports con- 
trary to economic good sense. 

Reports indicate that the Great Lakes area 
simply can not provide the Military Sea 
Transport Service vessels with sufficient 
cargo. The first ship sailed only two-thirds 
full and it is likely that the other vessels 
involved will do so also. We have been ad- 
vised that in order to find sufficient cargo 
military traffic has been artificially routed 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway from points 
as far away as Georgia and Maryland. More- 
over, these ships may well return empty be- 
cause retrograde cargo returning to the U.S. 
is not moved inland. 

Since the Seaway was first opened in 1958, 
efforts have been made to route military cargo 
through ports on the Great Lakes. These 
efforts have not been a commercial success, 
Three civilian lines attempted to provide U.S. 
flag service into the Lakes area and were un- 
able to do so because the amount of cargo 
generated simply did not pay for the ex- 
tremely high costs incurred by the ships 
being tied up for so long in the Seaway. 

We believe that MSTS can benefit from the 
experience of these shipping lines. We believe 
further that our Atlantic coast ports can 
provide MSTS with excellent, economic all- 
year service. 

While the shipping service to the Great 
Lakes ports may be described as a test pro- 
gram, surely economic feasibility studies were 
available to indicate what the actual results 
would in fact be. 

We urge you to review the situation per- 
sonally and discontinue this MSTS operation. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 

JosePH D. Typincs, U.S. Senator; EDWARD 
W. Brooxe, U.S. Senator; CLIFFORD P. 
Case, U.S. Senator; CHARLES McC. 
Maruztas, U.S. Senator; ABRAHAM RIBI- 
corr, U.S. Senator; WILLIAM B. SPONG, 
Jr., U.S. Senator; J. Cates Boccs, U.S. 
Senator; Harry F. BYRD, U.S. Senator; 
Tuomas J. Dopp, U.S. Senator; CLAI- 
BORNE PELL, U.S. Senator; MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH, U.S. Senator; HARRISON 
A. WrttiaMs, U.S. Senator. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
letter to Secretary Laird opens with the 
declaration that nonessential defense ex- 
penditures should be kept at a minimum. 
I wholeheartedly agree. Beyond this sim- 
ple truism, however, I find that virtually 
every other statement that is made in the 
letter is either completely untrue, or a 
distortion of existing facts. 

First, the letter states that the Great 
Lakes cannot provide MSTS—the ship- 
ping arm of the Defense Department— 
with sufficient cargo. It states that the 
first ship in the test program sailed only 
two-thirds full, and that others probably 
will do so, also. 

The fact is that the first ship in the 
program left the Great Lakes with 6,539 
measurement tons—MT—which was its 
full capacity. The second ship had 6,722 
MT on board, and the third ship had 
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7,167 MT, both figures representing full 
capacity. On each occasion, the Penta- 
gon had to leave behind some 1,000 extra 
MT that could not be taken because the 
ship was fully loaded. 

Second, the letter states that in order 
to find sufficient cargo, traffic has been 
artificially routed through the St. Law- 
rence Seaway from points as far away 
as Georgia and Maryland. 

The fact is that although one shipment 
of cargo was routed from Maryland to 
the Great Lakes during the first week of 
the test program, over three-fourths of 
the cargo on the first shipload originated 
in Great Lakes States, and that propor- 
tion has increased steadily. On the fourth 
shipload—the most recent to leave for 
abroad—every item of cargo on the ship 
came either from Great Lakes States or 
points westward, and this will continue 
to be the case for all future shiploads. 

Third, the letter states that ships par- 
ticipating in the test program may well 
return empty because retrograde cargo 
returning to the United States is not 
moved inland. 

The fact is that although the first ship 
had no retrograde on its return ship, the 
second ship returned with 1929 MT of 
retrograde cargo, and the third ship re- 
turned with 730 MT of retrograde. Since 
the normal rate of retrograde for all 
oversea Pentagon shipments is only 10 
percent—this includes the east coast— 
the Midwest is more than holding its 
own, with 2,659 MT of retrograde for 
21,028 MT shipped overseas thus far—a 
rate of better than 124% percent. 

Fourth, the letter states that since the 
seaway opened, efforts have been made to 
route military cargo through ports on 
the Great Lakes, and these efforts have 
not been a commercial success. 

The fact is that this is the first sus- 
tained test to compare costs between 
Great Lakes Seaway shipping and line- 
haul plus ocean-shipping embarking at 
the east coast, The only previous experi- 
ence was 2 years ago, when DOD shipped 
170,000 tons of prefabricated housing 
overseas which had been manufactured 
in the Midwest. The material was shipped 
via the lakes-seaway route precisely be- 
cause it was cost favorable. 

Fifth, the letter states that while the 
shipping service to the Great Lakes ports 
may be described as a test program, sure- 
ly economic studies were available to in- 
dicate what the actual results would in 
fact be. 

The fact is that such a study was made 
by the Pentagon in 1962, and concluded 
that significant cost savings could be 
achieved by shipping cargo out of Great 
Lakes ports and encouraging American- 
fiag shipping to go after it. As I men- 
tioned earlier, the 1962 report also con- 
cluded that if private shipping did not 
seek out this cargo then the military 
should use its own ships for Great Lakes - 
seaway carriage. In addition, the 1963 
Comptroller General’s report, which I 
also referred to earlier, advised that in 
the absence of private shipping thə 
Pentagon ought to use its own control 
ships to pick up military cargo at Great 
Lakes ports. 

The present test program is designed 
precisely to test out—and take advantage 
of—these economic forecasts. 
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Finally, the letter states that the De- 
fense Department is operating a ship- 
ping service to the Great Lakes ports 
contrary to economic good sense, and 
urges DOD to review the situation and 
discontinue this MSTS operation. 

The fact is that although some money 
was lost on the first shipment, due to 
the inevitable costs of initiating any new 
program, estimates show that $5,000 in 
costs was saved on the second shipment, 
and as the program hits its stride, about 
$10,000 should be saved on each shipload. 
Overall, in its first year, it is estimated 
that the test program will save the tax- 
payer more than $100,000 in shipping 
costs. 

Mr. President, the point-by-point re- 
buttal outlined above forms the sub- 
stance of a letter which Senator Hart 
and I wrote to Secretary Laird last Fri- 
day. The letter was written in order to 
set the Recorp straight on this very 
worthwhile program, so that something 
which promises to save the taxpayer 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in com- 
ing years would not be nipped in the bud 
without having a chance to prove itself. 

Mr. President, this test program for 
military cargo shows every sign of be- 
coming a resounding success. In the 
words of my east coast friends, “at a 
time when nonessential defense expendi- 
tures should be kept at a minimum,” this 
program represents a significant step in 
the right direction. The Pentagon at last 
is showing an awareness of the need to 
trim its costs—in this area, at least— 
and a firm resolve to do something about 
it. 

This program was borne of that re- 
solve. It deserves the support of every 
Member of the Senate. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on July 
11, President Thieu of South Vietnam 
made a speech in which he outlined cer- 
tain considerations as a basis for nego- 
tiations. The President of the United 
States commented on the speech and in- 
dicated that they certainly deserved sup- 
port, and deserved accent and emphasis 
from time to time. 

The emphasis in these proposals are 
varied. The first one was that there was 
a bombing halt and that we kept our 
word; that we agreed to sit down and 
confer, and that included not only Hanoi 
but the National Liberation Front. 

Surely on that kind of reasonable basis 
some negotiations ought to be managed 
and, in fact, should prove fruitful as 
guidelines for those meetings in Paris 
at the present time. 

I point out, secondly, that we did not 
permit frustration or disappointment to 
take us away from the conference table 
in Paris. We have remained right there, 
and along with it we have refrained from 
resuming bombing, even when there was 
very substantial demand for it, and de- 
spite the fact that there was very con- 
siderable provocation under which we 
could have been goaded into a resump- 
tion of the bombing. 

President Thieu also offered to meet 
the National Liberation Front for pri- 
vate talks without any preconditions as 
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to a political settlement. In other words, 
“Come and sit down at the table. We 
impose no preconditions of any kind. 
Let us rationalize this situation and let 
us see whether we can come to some 
kind of conclusion.” 

Still another item that he managed 
to advance was that the focal point of all 
agreements was simply in this question 
of self-determination, which could be 
undertaken by means of free elections 
very freely conducted. 

The President of the United States 
has commented at length upon these 
proposals by President Thieu. But the 
point of emphasis I want to make is sim- 
ply this. There is and there must be 
an end to concession. At some point of 
time there has to be some action. I think 
the word has to be gotten to Hanoi and 
the National Liberation Front that con- 
cessions will run out and that they can- 
not expect that if they repudiate and re- 
buff first one concession after another 
that this will willy-nilly continue for- 
ever, becarise it will not. 

I think that should be made plain to 
the authorities in Hanoi, to the Hanoi 
representatives in Paris, and to the rep- 
resentatives of the National Liberation 
Front as well. But, over and over, I think 
we must now emphasize that, despite 
frustration, we are going to insist on 
some kind of action and maybe, at long 
last, they will give attention to and pay 
some heed to the affirmative attitude 
which is developing in this country. 

U.S. PEACE SEARCH IS SINCERE 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ap- 
plaud the efforts of the distinguished 
minority leader to place the current 
status of the Vietnam peace negotiations 
in proper prospective. The advocates of 
a total unilateral American withdrawal 
have done a disservice to the cause of 
peace by failing to support the efforts of 
President Nixon and President Johnson 
before him, both of whom have sought, 
to make political adjustments in order 
to bring about meaningful and success- 
ful peace negotiations in Paris. 

The United States and South Vietnam, 
by their actions, have convinced all right- 
thinking people that they are sincere in 
their quest for peace. When these two 
nations involved in a conflict against a 
third withhold their most powerful 
weapon in the form of air attacks on 
North Vietnamese warmaking capabil- 
ities, they have, I think, made a major 
effort toward peace. 

Now the President of the United States 
based in large measure upon the im- 
provement in South Vietnamese forces 
and the relative allied position, has be- 
gun a carefully planned and phased with- 
drawal of American troops. Both Presi- 
dent Nixon and President Thieu of South 
Vietnam have publicly advocated and en- 
dorsed an internationally supervised free 
election in South Vietnam, and both lead- 
ers have declared their willingness to 
accept the outcome of that free election. 
At the same time, we have had no clear 
indication that North Vietnam, which 
initiated and has controlled this war 
from the beginning, has made any com- 
parable concession. Hopefully, they may 
be in the process of preparing to do so. 
But, Mr. President, if there is to be a 
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successful negotiated settlement in Paris, 
North Vietnam must realize that it will 
take a responsible effort by both sides. 

Speaking of responsibility, I think it 
is time, here in the United States, that 
the major critics of the war realize that 
Saigon and Washington have already 
gone the extra mile. I think it is high 
time that they stopped demanding total 
capitulation and unilateral withdrawal, 
and openly admit that the United States 
has made a sincere effort for peace. I 
think it is time they stopped misleading 
Hanoi into believing that if the North 
Vietnamese just hang on long enough, a 
certain minority segment of American 
public opinion can force a humiliating 
defeat upon the allied free nations. 

It is past the time when opponents and 
critics of the war should rally behind 
the administration, and play a respon- 
sible role in convincing Hanoi that Wash- 
ington and Saigon have made significant 
peace efforts, and that the American peo- 
ple are united in their determination to 
withhold any further concessions until 
there is a reciprocal move by North 
Vietnam. If, in light of these past moves 
by the United States, these critics can- 
not support the President, I think the 
least they can do at this critical stage is 
to remain silent. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to address by comments also to the 
need for a common front in the United 
States. We have spoken of, and we have 
read about popular fronts, of unifying 
Vietnam, and of unifying other coun- 
tries. I should like to see the time come 
when we could approach the position 
of unifying the voice of the United States. 

Throughout the past years, particu- 
larly 1966, 1967, and 1968, many sugges- 
tions were made, in the utmost good 
faith, by critics of the war as to what 
should be done. 

In this body, we have the highest re- 
spect for those who might be denomi- 
nated outside of it as hawks or doves or 
whatever. But what is difficult to accept 
in our efforts to proceed toward peaceful 
solutions, are these people—I have no 
reference to any in this body—who can- 
not be defined as either hawks or doves 
but rather as parrots, those who would 
parrot the demands of the aggressor, 
those who would parrot the threats of 
the opposition, those who would parrot 
the claims of Hanoi and who then come 
along and say, because Hanoi wants it, 
that it is a good and just thing and we 
in America should do it, 

I cannot buy that. 

The critics have made many points— 
and many of them are good points—over 
the years as to what is wrong with the 
war in Vietnam. 

Of course, what is most wrong, in my 
opinion, is that we are still there. I think 
that American public opinion accepts 
that. 

But the critics have been saying that 
certain things must be done. They say 
that we should renounce reliance on a 
military solution. 

On May 12 the President did that. 

They say that we should offer to with- 
draw our American forces—and I was 
one of those who said it. 

We have done that. There will be more 
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to be withdrawn in an orderly phased 
program if met with a reciprocal attitude 
on the part of the other side. 

They say that we should offer to with- 
draw United States and allied forces in 
12 months under international guar- 
antees and emphasize only our desire to 
secure the right of the people of Vietnam 
to determine their own future without 
outside interference. 

On May 14, with the support of Presi- 
dent Thieu, the President of the United 
States said that. 

The critics say that South Vietnam 
and the United States should be ready 
to accept any political outcome arrived 
at through free elections. 

We have agreed to do that. 

The critics say that free elections 
should be either internationally super- 
vised or internally supervised. 

We have agreed to do that. S 

Accordingly one wonders why some 
people in this country seem to feel an 
obligation to get on the far outside of 
whatever it is the Government of the 
United States is doing and shout at the 
top of their lungs that we should be 
doing more. 

We are moving further and faster and 
better and more effectively and more 
truly in the interests of peace than any- 
one has done in this war up to date. 

Now the critics say, “Do more.” But if 
we were to do more, we would run the 
white flag of total surrender up the mast, 
and we would parrot what Hanoi says. 

It seems to me that in doing ali that 
we can, and doing it humanely, reason- 
ably, and in keeping with the few sug- 
gestions of the most vocal critics them- 
selves, we have indeed moved farther 
toward the end of the road, toward the 
place where peace abides than has ever 
seemed to be possible before. 

Therefore, in conclusion, my appeal is, 
as the President has pointed out, that 
the various elements in the United States 
have an obligation to endorse the pro- 
posals of the United States. 

I say to those critics: “It will not 
hurt you, it will not wound you, it will 
not destroy you to say that the United 
States is doing its level best, that the 
United States wants to get out of the 
war. It wants an honorable solution. 
Now, what is wrong with an honorable 
solution? It wants to achieve these 
things. It has made specific, concrete 
proposals, which, in the eye of public 
opinion, are surely reasonable and just 
and proper and timely.” 

Therefore, it seems to me that none 
of us in this country ought at any point 
from now on out to put ourselves in the 
posture of the parrot; and none of us 
ought to take any position which would 
encourage Hanoi to believe that it can 
further manipulate U.S. opinion—as the 
Romans said, “cui bono?” 

I say there is an obligation. We have 
reached a point in this country in our 
debate where criticism has to be respon- 
sive to be respected. Criticism will be 
respected as long as it is responsive. But 
to be a parrot is to be an outcast in the 
aviary of opinion. Let us be hawks, let 
us be doves, let us be eagles, let us be 
owls; but let us say to the parrots, “No 
encouragement to Hanoi other than our 
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advocacy that you believe we are making 

very honest, open, decent, and indeed 

formidable, overtures to bring an end to 

this dreadful war.” 

FREE AND FAIR ELECTIONS IN SOUTH VIETNAM— 
THE REASONABLE ROAD TO PEACE 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I wish to 
join the distinguished minority leader 
(Mr. DIRKSEN) in his compeling and con- 
vincing statement on the peace proposals 
made by President Nixon and South Viet- 
namese President Thieu. 

The war in South Vietnam is being 
fought by the United States for reasons 
of high principle as well as for purposes 
for honoring national commitments and 
protecting national security. Those who 
would call our involvement immoral 
would choose to ignore the consequences 
for millions of South Vietnamese people 
if the United States unilaterally with- 
drew from that ravaged land. Those who 
would call the Government of South 
Vietnam militaristic and undemocratic 
would choose to ignore the elections that 
were held and the Constitution that was 
adopted. They must consider as well the 
type of totalitarian control that would 
be imposed by a complete Vietcong vic- 
tory. Those who would call our commit- 
ment irrelevant to the future of South- 
east Asia would ignore the designs of 
Peking and Hanoi to expand communism 
in that area of the world. The attempted 
coup in Indonesia is a clear example of 
that design. The terrorist guerrilla war- 
fare of increasing savagery in Laos, 
Thailand, and the Philippines are other 
examples of that design. Only the firm 
resolve by the United States has pre- 
vented a tragic and irreversible chaos of 
Communist terrior in Southeast Asia. 

This is not to say that there is not 
room for honest debate about how the 
United States became involved in the 
war, and the manner in which the war 
was conducted. These questions, however, 
are questions of means, and not questions 
of ends. 

The American commitment has un- 
questionably become a burden, Inflation 
is a serious challenge to the health of 
our economy. The loss of over 30,000 
American lives in South Vietnam makes 
that war the third largest in American 
history. Domestic needs have reached 
crisis proportions in our cities, in our 
environment, in our educational system, 
in housing, in jobs, in health, and in 
hunger. 

The question then becomes, as Presi- 
dent Nixon said in his May 14 address 
to the Nation, “What do we do now?” In 
my opinion, President Nixon and Presi- 
dent Thieu have put forth peace pro- 
posals which are eminently reasonable 
and could be the basis for a lasting peace 
in Southeast Asia. Significant conces- 
sions have been made. Our President and 
our allies have realistically accepted the 
fact that our full objective cannot be at- 
tained, and that certain conditions of 
peace must be negotiated. Our Presi- 
dent and our allies are willing to accept 
greater risks in achieving our ends. 

President Nixon has stated in good 
faith and with firm resolve his priority 
objective of ending the Vietnam war. He 
set forth on May 14 an eight-point plan 
for peace which includes the renounce- 
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ment of a military solution, the offer of 
withdrawal of United States and allied 
forces within 12 months under interna- 
tional guarantees, and emphasis on the 
central goal of guaranteeing the people 
of South Vietnam the right to freely de- 
termine their own future. 

These are reasonable goals which de- 
serve the support and commendation of 
all people who share the worthy ends for 
which the United States became involved 
in this prolonged conflict. 

The comprehensive proposal of Presi- 
dent Thieu on July 11 delineates a rea- 
sonable program by which free elections 
can be held and the will of the South 
Vietnamese people determined. This is 
the heart of our objectives, and if ob- 
tained, would be a vindication of the 
American troops who have fought and 
died for the principle of freedom. 

Now the time has come when thought- 
ful men should pause and listen for 
Hanoi to respond in kind. If the United 
States and South Vietnam will take in- 
creased risks for their ends, then Hanoi 
can do no less if the peace of the South 
Vietnamese people means as much to 
them as to us. 

I call on all American citizens to pause 
and listen—those who seek a lasting 
peace, and not short-sighted retreat; 
those who seek meaningful procedures 
for the South Vietnamese people to ex- 
press their will, and not an imposition of 
terroristic control; and those who seek 
for the ends obtained to come as close as 
possible to the ends sought and for which 
American troops died. It would be well 
for all these to pause and listen. The 
proposals of President Nixon and Presi- 
dent Thieu deserve that much, at the 
least. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
that have been made in the Senate by 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. DIRKSEN). 
I think that the administration has bent 
over backwards in an attempt to reach a 
negotiated settlement on the Vietnam 
war. The Hanoi regime has steadfastly 
rejected every reasonable overture we 
have made toward peace. 

It should be apparent to everybody 
that Hanoi is convinced that impatience 
on the part of the American people will 
force us to capitulate in our efforts to 
defend self determination in Southeast 
Asia. I fear Hanoi believes that if they 
remain adamant and unreasonable, they 
will gain complete victory without any 
need for compromise on their part. 

The Nixon administration has given, 
in my opinion, all that America can af- 
ford to give in behalf of peace for South 
Vietnam. We can, in my opinion, give no 
further. As I see it, it is now solely up to 
Hanoi to negotiate sincerely and honestly 
in behalf of peace. 

I call upon all Americans who desire 
peace to make it clear to Hanoi that 
the American people are in support of 
our Government’s efforts to attain peace 
and that the burden of peace now lies 
soley with the Hanoi regime. 

This Nation has taken many steps to- 
ward peace in Southeast Asia. 

Last October 31, 812 months ago, we 
halted all bombing of North Vietnam. 
Before we took such action, we had rea- 
son to believe the North Vietnamese 
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would take a step of its own toward 
peace if we halted the bombing. They 
did not do so. 

Meanwhile we have remained at the 
negotiating table in Paris and we have 
refrained from resuming the bombing of 
North Vietnam. But the North Viet- 
namese have continued to violate the 
demilitarized zone and have continued to 
shell South Vietnamese cities. 

Since the bombing halt, North Viet- 
nam has reconstructed its railroads and 
bridges, repaired its supply lines, rebuilt 
its marshalling yards, been able to re- 
sume its logistical operations all over the 
country, and dispersed them, and has, 
of course, built up a considerable logistic 
capability with which to supply its fight- 
ing forces in South Vietnam. The North 
Vietnamese have opened up new lines. 
They have opened up new lines of com- 
munications through Laos and Cam- 
bodia, 

Last May 14, President Nixon set forth 
a very generous and rational offer for a 
negotiated peace. With eloquent clarity, 
he stated our minimum objective in 
South Vietnam. He stated that our only 
desire is to insure that the people of 
South Vietnam have the opportunity to 
determine their own political future. 

Although President Nixon, in that 
speech, made it eminently clear that 
we will stay in South Vietnam until 
this minimum objective is achieved, the 
Hanoi regime appears to me to have 
taken the attitude that even this mini- 
mum objective is negotiable. 

Mr. President, I want to tell President 
Nixon and tell all Americans that I am 
one Senator who believes that single 
minimum objective is not negotiable. 

I believe it is time the Hanoi regime 
realized that it has extracted from the 
United States all the concessions that 
can be obtained from us, and that now it 
is their turn to settle down to serious and 
meaningful negotiations. 

We are now beginning to withdraw 
some of our troops from South Vietnam. 
We have told Hanoi—we have told the 
whole world—that it is our every hope 
to withdraw more troops. 

At the recent Midway conference, Presi- 
dent Thieu and President Nixon stated 
clearly that this side was ready to accept 
any, and I emphasize the word any, po- 
litical outcome which is arrived upon 
through free elections among the South 
Vietnamese people. 

President Thieu has now offered a pro- 
gram by which free elections can take 
place. If Hanoi wants peace, we ought 
to be able to expect to hear from them 
at least another program for free elec- 
tions so that negotiations can move 
forward. 

Frankly, I have come to believe that 
the Hanoi regime desires no peace which 
does not result from our complete uni- 
lateral and unconditional withdrawal 
from South Vietnam. 

I want the American people to tell 
Hanoi that that opportunity simply does 
not exist. When Hanoi truly believes that 
we will not, in the end, simply capitulate, 
I believe North Vietnam will then, and 
only then, begin to seriously talk peace. 

I believe that the majority of the 
American people do not want their Na- 
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tion to capitulate to all the demands of 
North Vietnam. I also believe that the 
majority of the American people desire 
peace at the earliest possible date. 

The only reconciliation for these two 
majority views, is for all of us to show 
a united stand for our single, nonnego- 
tiable objective: self-determination for 
the people of South Vietnam. 

When Hanoi becomes convinced that 
we have conceded all we are going to 
concede, knowing themselves that they 
cannot achieve a military victory in the 
face of American determination, I be- 
lieve they will then seriously negotiate, 
and that peace in Vietnam will then— 
and not until then—hbe in sight. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Texas whether or not he 
knows of a single instance of a Senator 
who has called publicly for unilateral 
withdrawal of American forces from 
Vietnam? 

Mr. TOWER. There may have been 
some. I cannot name one offhand. 

Mr. PERCY. I could not name a sin- 
gle one, either; and I wonder whether or 
not Hanoi has misread the signals from 
the Senate Chamber and whether, when 
Senators have criticized our policy in 
Vietnam for one reason or another, Ha- 
noi has not interpreted that as a desire 
just simply to pull up and get out. 

Mr. TOWER. There are, of course, & 
lot of people who advocate just pulling 
up and bugging out. As I say, I do not 
know of any in the Senate; perhaps 
some Senator has advocated it. I cannot 
name anyone. 

The point is that Hanoi could cer- 
tainly get that impression from some 
statements that have been made in the 
Senate; and I would hope that every in- 
dividual Senator would take the oppor- 
tunity to declare himself in opposition 
to unilateral withdrawal. I think that 
would go a long way toward convincing 
Hanoi that while we are rational, reason- 
able men, willing to make concessions, at 
the same time we mean business, and we 
are not just going to pick up and bug out. 

Mr. PERCY. I should like to say that I 
have been critical of certain of our poli- 
cies in Vietnam in past years, but if any- 
one thought that I would tolerate or be 
a party to America just up and getting 
out, he certainly would be misreading 
my criticism of the past; and I really do 
not know of any Senator—and I have 
talked to many of them—who has been 
critical of policy in Vietnam, who would 
himself say that he would be for just 
pulling up and getting out of Vietnam at 
this stage. 

I know that many Senators called for 
negotiations, and I joined in that call for 
negotiations, but I anticipated that there 
would be negotiating, that there would 
be discussion of the problem by all par- 
ties to the conflict, and that we would 
not just have Hanoi and the NLF sit 
there and not even respond in any in- 
telligent manner. That is not negotiation. 

Mr. TOWER. I think it would be a very 
salubrious thing if other Senators who 
have been critical of the conduct of the 
war, or of our participation in it—and 
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may I say I have been critical of aspects 
of it myself; I think possibly all of us, 
even those of us who support the basic 
policy, have been critical at one time or 
another of some aspect of it—but if ev- 
ery other Senator would avail himself 
of the opportunity the distinguished and 
able Senator from Illinois has, and make 
it clear, make it plain to friend and foe 
alike, that there is not widespread sen- 
timent for unilateral withdrawal in this 
country, it would be very helpful. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. PERCY. I would be happy to yield, 
but the floor is held by the Senator from 
Texas, 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. MURPHY. I should like to point 
out in response to the fine statement 
made by the Senator from Texas, that 
2 years ago, when I was in Vietnam, 
while I cannot make reference exactly to 
any statement of any particular Member 
of this body who directly said “Let us 
pull out and leave,” I know there were 
many statements that clearly indicated 
the possibility, and that such statements, 
taken out of context, were being used as 
propaganda by Hanoi. The statements 
were being taken off of North Vietnam’s 
drifters, and there was not any question 
but that statements made in this Cham- 
ber had been taken out of context, with- 
out getting the full meaning, and used 
by Hanoi; and at that time I spoke to 
one of my fellow Senators and told him, 
on my return, that his statement, along 
with others, had been so used. He had 
been very critical of the administration 
policy. 

I think that I can make the same 
statement that the Senator from Illinois 
has just made, because it was evident 
and obvious, and well known to intelli- 
gent people at that time, that Hanoi 
knew they had no possible chance of 
winning a military victory, and they had 
said some time previous to that that 
their hope was not to win South Viet- 
nam but to win in Washington. They 
hoped that, through propaganda and 
through sometimes unfortunate report- 
ing of the true conditions out there, they 
would split and so divide the feelings of 
the American people that we would get 
tired of the war, and Lord knows we have 
every right to be tired. It should have 
been over long ago. 

I have heard it said here, just within 
the last few days, that we could not win 
a military victory in Vietnam. That was 
simply not the fact. We could have won 
a military victory on many occasions. 
We were not permitted to win a military 
victory by some of the civilians who were 
giving the orders to our military people. 
That has dragged it out and created an 
unfortunate situation. 

But those in the Hanoi Government, 
since then, have worked on the basis that 
they hoped to divide and weaken the 
determination of the American people, 
and thereby win the only victory they 
can win. 

I recall when, not too many years ago, 
we saw almost the same technique in 
Laos. The Senator from Texas will re- 
call, I am sure, when we almost forced 
the Laotian Government to take in 
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members of the Communist Party, and 
thereby destroyed the determination of 
that government at that time. This is 
not a new condition; it is an old condi- 
tion, It is what has been known as the 
troika system, that has been employed 
by the Russians for a great many years, 
even before they had a Communist gov- 
ernment. It was a system of getting 
three people to sit down at a table; you 
control two of the three, and pretty soon 
you control the whole play. 

I merely interject these remarks be- 
cause it was so evident at the time I 
visited there that this was a tactic and 
that remarks made in the Senate had 
been taken out of context and twisted 
into propaganda by the Hanoi Govern- 
ment to convince their people at one 
time that if they would hang on long 
enough the American people would be 
divided and give in and that they would 
finally at long last obtain the objective 
with which they started out. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, actually 
we did make mistakes in Laos relating 
to the troika. And there are apparently 
Communists there who hold portfolios in 
the Government. They are in the hills 
and leading the aggression against the 
Government. Actually, it is a nucleus 
government, in effect, legally and tech- 
nically advising the Government. And 
the Pathet Lao could not hold 10 square 
miles in Laos if it were not for the 
presence of the North Vietnamese troops 
there. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, if we 
look at the matter in retrospect, as we 
maintain the fidelity of the original 
Laotian Government, this situation 
could not have been forced upon them. 
But for the unfortunate, mistaken deci- 
sion by some of our foreign policy 
managers, we would not now be faced 
with the unfortunate condition of the 
sanctuary which pertains and which has 
now caused great embarrassment to us. 
We find that the North Vietnamese at 
times of stress run to Laos to resupply, 
refurbish, rest, come back, and kill more 
American and allied troops. 

These mistakes snowball. Over the 
years we have learned we must learn 
from the past, and it is the only way I 
know by which to make decisions in the 
future. 

This is the reason I am so pleased that 
the Senator from Illinois has been so 
implicit in stating the fact that they 
should not be misled. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I do not 
know of any Senator—although some 
Senator may have said it—that advo- 
cated an immiment pullout. Some of the 
action has been of the type that would 
convince Hanoi that this is ultimately 
what would happen, because this kind of 
opposition, if it continues in this coun- 
try, will mean that eventually public 
sentiment would mount against the ad- 
ministration to the exent that that would 
be the policy. 

There is no question that they have 
misunderstood some things that have 
been said by opponents of the war and 
people who have been critical of the war. 
And they do in their propaganda broad- 
casts quote comments made by public 
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officeholders in this country. They do it 
in Paris, where they get a lot of publicity. 

As a matter of fact, Ambassador Lodge 
told me they quoted extensively from 
the comments of one gentleman who held 
office here last year. They did so until 
the Ambassador reminded them that the 
gentleman had been defeated. They then 
changed their tactics. 

They do use statements, if not to con- 
vince the rest of the world, to convince 
their own people that they should not 
tire of the war because the Americans 
will tire of the war and will get out if 
they are patient. 

Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, apropos 
of the statement by the Senator from Illi- 
nois—and I do appreciate it—I think 
there is a point to be made that it is 
not just a simple case of any single Mem- 
ber of the Senate or th^ House of Rep- 
resentatives saying for all to hear, “I am 
for unilateral withdrawal.” 

I do not know of anyone who would 
make that statement. However, there are 
subtleties in what is said which can, as 
the Senator from Texas pointed out, 
lead to reflex action by the enemy in the 
belief that is what is being advocated. 

For example, the President of the 
United States recently ordered a with- 
drawal of 25,000 combat troops from 
Vietnam. What happened? Immediately 
some Members of Congress came out 
and criticized this cal] as tokenism and 
said it was too few. They indicated that 
if they had anything to do with it, it 
might have been 50,000 or 100,000. 

The words of former Secretary of De- 
fense Clifford to the effect that if he 
had anything to do with it, he would 
take all combat troops out by the end of 
1970 had a bad effect. 

The people who make such remarks 
never say, “I am for unilateral with- 
drawal.” They always say, “I am for an 
honorable end of the war.” They would 
not be caught short on that point. 

What they suggest causes a reaction 
on the part of the other side, which is 
the very thing that the Senator from 
Illinois says we should avoid. 

Those who talk about some kind of a 
withdrawal and who depreciate the Pres- 
ident’s decision to withdraw 25,000, while 
they never say anything about being 
against an honorable settiement of the 
war and never say they are for unilateral 
withdrawal, never seem to say anything 
about what will happen to the troops 
remaining behind. 

I am quite sure that the combat troops 
who might come out of Vietnam accord- 
ing to the Clifford statement would be 
very happy. However, I am not so sure 
that the troops remaining behind would 
be happy if they were to stand greater 
risk of casualties and a prolongation of 
the war. 

The worst failure is the failure on the 
part of people like Clifford to say any- 
thing about the prisoners of war in North 
Vietnam. I do not know why they fail to 
say anything about it. 

Mr. TOWER. Hanoi will not even give 
us the names. We have only asked them 
to give us the names. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator is correct. 
Some of the people sounding off do not 
talk about the prisoners. They talk about 
pulling out the combat troops and they 
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forget about the prisoners of war in 
North Vietnam. 

I do not think we should forget about 
them. We have some from my State who 
are prisoners of war. They fail to mention 
them. They say, “We are for taking out 
some of our troops.” However, they for- 
get about our prisoners of war in North 
Vietnam. 

It is that fear that leads to a certain 
reaction on the part of the North Viet- 
namese that there is in fact a unilateral 
withdrawal in mind. 

It may be false, but it is being used, 
and I think that is what the Senator from 
Texas is getting at. 

I thought it well to bring out this point. 

No Senator will stand on the floor and 
say, “I am for a dishonorable withdrawal 
or unilateral withdrawal.” I do not think 
it will happen that way. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Illinois is one who has 
provided a service by underscoring the 
point that Hanoi sometimes misinter- 
prets criticism. I am hopeful that the 
distinction will be drawn by other people. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a comment and a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I would 
not be surprised if Hanoi did not read 
the American people correctly. 

I think at this particular point we 
ought to make it eminently clear that 
when we called for negotiations, we 
meant negotiations. This means that 
something has to be put on the table by 
them, and something has to be put on 
the table by us. Then we will discuss it 
and try to resolve it. Neither side is going 
to get everything it wants. 

We thought that when the representa- 
tives of Hanoi showed up in Paris, they 
had as their objective to find a political 
settlement rather than a military settle- 
ment, because they knew that they could 
not win a military settlement. We knew 
that, and we emphasized it time and 
time again to them. But we have been 
willing to say that we were not going to 
seek a military solution of this cenflict, 
because the cost is far too great in hu- 
manity—loss of life—and in loss of treas- 
ure. Let us find a political settlement. 

I think that every Senator has an ob- 
ligation to clarify what he means by call- 
ing for negotiations, and that none of 
us means, by negotiations, to withdraw or 
pull out unilaterally, or precipitately, as 
Hanoi apparently believes we may mean. 

The distinguished Senator from Texas 
has said that some people—I am not ex- 
actly certain of his words—would have 
us pull up and get out without regard to 
any responsibilities or aftermath as a 
result of such a decision. 

The distinguished Senator, more than 
all other Senators on our side of the 
aisle, has spent a good deal of time on 
college campuses. College campuses are 
known to have been critical of our policy 
in Vietnam, so I should like to ask the 
Senator, who has talked with college stu- 
dents, Does any more than a small 
minority of college students today believe 
we should unilaterally, precipitately, pull 
up and get out without any regard for 
what may follow? 

Mr. TOWER. It is my belief that they 
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are a minority—a highly vocal minor- 
ity—and I think they get an inordinate 
amount of publicity. I imagine that 
many of the representatives of the media 
feel that they give a balanced presenta- 
tion when they report what the uni- 
lateral withdrawal advocates say, on the 
one hand, and then report what people 
who feel otherwise say. I do not think 
there is any more advocacy of unilateral 
withdrawal among younger people than 
there is among older people. Actually, 
probably more advocates of unilateral 
withdrawal will be found among middle- 
aged people who have teenaged sons 
than will be found on college campuses. 

But the college groups are a highly 
vocal group, many of them using Viet- 
nam as the rallying cry for resorting to 
vandalism and violence, destruction and 
disruption. It is, of course, a highly 
dramatic way to underscore their point, 
but Hanoi reads it as meaning that the 
American people are about ready to take 
to the streets and take to the barricades 
and believes that civil war is about to 
begin in this country. Perhaps that is 
going to a little ridiculous length. I do 
not believe they think that, but they 
could conceivably get the impression that 
there is that much disruption, 

Mr. PERCY. All of us go to college 
campuses, and I have been to a great 
many. In answering questions from stu- 
dents about Vietnam, I took a position 
very strongly against unilateral with- 
drawal regardless of consequences. I 
said that we cannot simply do a thing 
like that. I want negotiations, but we are 
not going to say we are going to nego- 
tiate and then precipitately pull out. We 
do not intend to do that. I do not think 
the President intends to do that. He does 
not intend to. I was not booed. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. I hope the Senator will 
accompany me the next time I make a 
speech at the University of California 
at Berkeley. I might be better received 
than I was the last time I was there. _ 

Mr. PERCY. I spoke on Sproul Steps. 

Mr. TOWER. I did, too. 

Mr. PERCY. I had 7,000 students 
there. There were a few scattered com- 
ments when I made an answer similar to 
the one I have just given. But, over- 
whelmingly, I think even that campus 
would not have called for it. 

I have gone to a great many campuses. 
I finished, a month ago, a tour of 10 
campuses in Illinois alone. At each cam- 
pus I asked for a show of hands on how 
they stood on the choice of escalating the 
war to try to win a military victory; 
unilaterally withdrawing; or gradually 
drawing down our forces, but working 
always with the confidence that by so 
doing there would be a response on the 
other side in Vietnam and we would make 
progress in Paris with negotiations. A 
very small number wanted to try to win 
a military victory. I would say an equally 
small number were for unilateral with- 
drawal. That was on 10 campuses in 
Illinois within the last 60 days. Over- 
whelmingly the students of Illinois sup- 
ported the present policy of this adminis- 
tration to negotiate in good faith, with 
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sensible, reasonable, flexible terms, mak- 
ing presentations, presenting ideas and 
thoughts for discussion, and planning 
for drawing down and lessening the con- 
flict, but waiting for that response and 
also waiting for decent negotiation by the 
other side that will recognize that this 
must be a negotiated political settlement; 
because both have said “let us try to find 
a way to end it over the conference 
table.” 

I think Hanoi has misread completely 
the attitude of the American public, 
whether it be U.S. Senators or college 
students, and I think that this colloquy 
this afternoon has been helpful. 

Mr. TOWER. I am convinced they 
have misread it, and I wish there were 
some way we could get the message to 
them. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER, I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. One point of confusion 
has been brought about by some organi- 
zations that are extremely busy—they 
seem to be well financed, get widespread 
publicity, and there are several of 
them—which have for many years said 
that they thought we should withdraw, 
that we should get out, that the whole 
thing is immoral, that there is no basis 
for it, that we should not have been 
there in the first place. I think the pub- 
licity that some of these organizations 
have been able to achieve perhaps has 
helped Hanoi get the impression that 
there is great division in this country. 
There is not any great division in this 
country. I think the division in this 
matter is as the distinguished Senator 
from Texas and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois have said. It is on about 
the same basis as the troublemakers ver- 
sus the good students in the universities. 

The time has come when the propor- 
tions of this division should be clearly 
and definitely pointed out. It should be 
pointed out clearly and definitely that 
the great majority of the American 
citizens are completely in favor of the 
plans laid down by our President and 
that they have confidence in his abil- 
ity, his knowledge, his determination, 
and his courage. If the colloquy this 
afternoon is as clearly reported and 
spread as wide as some of the reports 
from this floor, I think it will have a 
great effect on bringing the North Viet- 
namese and the Communists to the ne- 
gotiating table much quicker and make 
the day come much quicker when they 
will start reducing their troops so that 
we can reduce ours with some degree of 
safety. 

Mr. STEVENS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. TOWER. Is the Senator seeking 
the floor in his own right? 

Mr. STEVENS. Yes. 

Mr. TOWER. Then, let me yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. President, I have been impressed 
by the colloquy this afternoon as much 
as or more than I have been impressed 
by any debate or colloquy or speech on 
the floor of the Senate relating to for- 
eign affairs since I became a Senator. 

I believe that the distinguished junior 
Senator from Illinois and the distin- 
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guished junior Senator from Texas and 
all the others who have participated in 
this colloquy have done a great serv- 
ice not only to the United States of 
America but to the other people of this 
world and the prospects for peace that 
are interrelated with the hopes and as- 
pirations of all people of good will. If 
ever there was an opportunity to use the 
Senate of the United States as a forum 
to convey to Hanoi the reasonable and 
limited objectives of this Nation’s policy, 
to underscore the fact that we do in 
good conscience and in good faith want 
to negotiate a settlement, that we do not 
seek a military victory in that troubled 
area of the world, that we will go only 
so far, and that they had better take us 
seriously and reciprocate, the Senate has 
served as that forum today. 

I believe that in the days to come 
there is a real opportunity—and in my 
mind an obligation—for other Senators 
to underscore the determination of the 
United States to negotiate in good faith. 
But good faith entails negotiations by 
both parties to this conflict. 

If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like to make this final remark: A sum- 
mary of what has gone previously might 
be useful. Not only have we halted the 
bombing; not only have we gone to the 
conference table and remained at the 
conference table despite extraordinary 
measures by the North Vietnamese and 
the Vietcong to shell civilian Vietnamese 
population centers, to rehabilitate their 
supply lines and whatnot; not only has 
President Thieu offered private talks 
with the other side looking to a politi- 
cal settlement; not only has the Pres- 
ident of the United States proposed a 
cogent and intelligent peace plan; not 
only have we withdrawn 10 percent of 
our combat forces unilaterally from 
Vietnam; not only have President Nixon 
and President Thieu offered to accept 
any government which might come from 
free elections by all the people of South 
Vietnam; but also, the President of the 
United States, in a televised press con- 
ference, has given the world substantial 
reason to believe that if there is some 
reciprocity on the part of Hanoi and 
the Vietcong, substantially greater uni- 
lateral troop withdrawals will be under- 
taken. 

Notwithstanding all these things, we 
have not had a single response from 
Hanoi or the Vietcong, with the single 
exception of appearing in Paris osten- 
sibly to negotiate a peace settlement. 

In summary, I hope that this colloquy 
indicates that it takes two to negotiate. 
Having taken all these steps, we can and 
we should receive some response from 
Hanoi and the Vietcong if we are to 
continue in our efforts to bring peace by 
political means rather than military 
means. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Texas and 
the Senator from Illinois on the very 
fine, constructive approach they have 
enunciated on this very difficult problem 
of what to do about the war in Vietnam. 

It seems to me that Congress, in a 
sense, has to share the responsibility for 
the failure to bring the enemy to the con- 
ference table because politicians some- 
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times engage in the art of hyperbole and 
in enthusiasm for some particular point 
of view we are likely to make some state- 
ments that probably would not be made 
if we were going to write them to our 
constituents or to make a sober and well- 
reasoned report of a position we are sup- 
porting. 

I think it would be helpful if each 
Senator and each Member of the House 
of Representatives made a resolution in 
his own mind that before speaking out 
in connection with the war in Vietnam 
and before suggesting how to bring this 
war to an enduring end without capitula- 
tion, would carefully examine every 
paragraph and every sentence of his 
manuscript to be sure that not a single 
sentence or paragraph could be lifted 
from context and quoted in the Com- 
munist press as indicative of the fact 
that the will to survive has disappeared in 
this country and that the United States 
is ready to accept a devastating defeat 
and call it quits. 

I make a habit of reading some of the 
comments in the Communist press. As 
the author of the Smith-Mundt Act and 
in connection with our overseas informa- 
tion programs I suppose I spend more 
time than the average Senator reading 
foreign press reports that come back to 
the United States. I have been shocked 
at the number of times men whom I know 
to be patriotic Senators and Representa- 
tives are quoted by the press overseas in 
the exact language they have used, but 
lifted from context to give the clear im- 
plication that if that Congressman or 
that Senator had his way he would call 
back all the troops, capitulate, and de- 
liver South Vietnam entirely over to the 
enemy. Those who get themselves so 
quoted, must, of course, accept responsi- 
bility for the results. 

I think we might do another thing. It 
might be a good idea if we had some sub- 
stitute or followup to the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution, perhaps some round-robin 
letter to be signed by all Senators and 
Representatives would be sufficient. Such 
a round-robin letter or sense-of-the-Con- 
gress resolution should simply make it 
clear that all Senators and Congressmen 
supporting it continue to oppose a unilat- 
eral pullout in Vietnam under conditions 
associating such a pullout with an abject 
defeat of our military efforts. I dare say 
that such a pronouncement would have 
the support of 90 percent of the Senators 
and Representatives. 

The statement would simply be to the 
effect that we are not in favor of unilat- 
eral withdrawal, that we would like to 
bring the war to an enduring conclusion 
and enter into negotiations on a flexible 
basis; but that we are not going to unilat- 
erally pull out or cut off funds for the 
boys who continue fighting. 

I think Congress does have a responsi- 
bility to back up the determination of the 
vast majority of people in this country 
and the President, the Secretary of 
State, and the Secretary of Defense, to 
make it crystal clear that we are not ca- 
pitulationists, that we are not going to 
cut and run, that we are not going to 
pull out our troops summarily and leave 
those who are still there under the Amer- 
ican flag to be decimated by the enemy 
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and we are not going to turn the coun- 
try over to the successful Communist 
victor from Hanoi. 

There are things we could do. There 
are things we should do to make clear 
statements, because there is no question 
that sometimes statements made by cer- 
tain Members of this body are lifted 
out of context and help prolong the stale- 
mate in Paris and give false hope to the 
men in Hanoi. 

This country has repeatedly been 
drawn into foreign wars by miscalcula- 
tion on the part of the enemy. The Kai- 
ser miscalculated the attitude of the 
United States in defending its own citi- 
zens going overseas in a flag ship of its 
own nationality. Finally came the catas- 
trophe involving the Lusitania. Because 
of this miscalulation by the enemy we 
were soon involved in war. 

The same thing happened in connec- 
tion with World War II. The Japanese 
entirely miscalculated the will and atti- 
tude of this country to maintain itself 
and its position and finally attacked us 
deliberately at Pearl Harbor. Again a 
miscalculation by the enemy soon had 
us in a war. 

I think miscalculation on the part of 
the enemy in Hanoi is now prolonging 
this war. They know they cannot win. I 
shuddered when I read that former Sec- 
retary of Defense Clark Clifford had said 
we cannot win the war militarily. He does 
not know because we have never tried. I 
have discussed this matter with many 
competent military authorities in this ad- 
ministration and the previous adminis- 
tration. They think we could win the 
war if we decided to spend the money and 
to make the sacrifices, but we have not 
tried. 

If I were running the propaganda mills 
of Hanoi what more could I ask than to 
have a former Secretary of Defense tell 
the world we cannot win militarily. We 
should be careful about statements of 
this type. Former Secretary of Defense 
Clifford is a fine and patriotic man. He 
did a fine job when he was in the Penta- 
gon, and he has a right to counsel his suc- 
cessor about mistakes he thinks he made 
as Defense Secretary along with recom- 
mendations against repeating them. But 
to tell the world that this country could 
not defeat, if we tried to do so, 18 million 
people in one-half a country—in that 
one-half of a country which does not 
have a single production complex, which 
cannot build a tank, which cannot build 
a plane, which cannot produce big am- 
munition, which cannot build modern 
electronic equipment, that has to rely 
entirely on handouts from Communist 
allies to continue the war—and for him 
to pronounce that we cannot win a war 
against such an enemy it seems to me is 
to run up a white flag in advance to every 
potential enemy because if we do not 
have the stuff to win against one-half of 
Vietnam how can we defend ourselves 
against Russia or China? Or, perhaps on 
some unfortunate future date, against 
them both? 

Mr. President, when we make these 
statements they are lifted out of context 
by the men in Hanoi and used to fortify 
our enemy to continue fighting in Viet- 
nam and to continue stalling in Paris. 
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Dr. Walter Judd, who was formerly in 
the House of Representatives, used to 
say, “You cannot hurry the East. The one 
thing they have in surplus is patience.” 
They see television and they see banners 
unfold indicating 5,000 students are say- 
ing, “Get out of Vietnam now.” That is 
pleasing material to someone in Hanoi; it 
provides the fuel needed for their propa- 
ganda machinery. 

Therefore, if all of us in public life re- 
solved that not one syllable, not one 
word, not one sentence, not one para- 
graph is going to be uttered by any of us 
that might give aid and comfort to the 
enemy, that would very definitely help 
shorten the war. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. We could win merely 
with the resources we have there now. 
It should be demonstrated to the world 
that the United States is acting with re- 
straint, which is precisely what we have 
been doing, and with increasing re- 
straint; and now we have said we were 
willing to seek free elections with the 
National Liberation Front, the North 
Vietnamese, and the Vietcong, or what- 
ever, participating. Now it is time for 
the world to stop criticizing the Presi- 
dent. This is all we have asked. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator is correct. In many committees in 
which I have sat, and in the Pentagon, 
I do not know of anybody who has said 
we could not win the war except Mr. 
Clifford, and he said it only after he got 
out of his position of authority. We 
elected not to spend the Treasury and 
the lives, or make the sacrifices required 
to win the war because there is nothing 
over there we want. We do not want to 
assume the responsibility for that entire 
area of the world. We just want to re- 
tain for the South Vietnamese the right 
of self-determination. 

If we make it crystal clear by a round 
robin letter, by a sort of revision of a 
Gulf of Tonkin sense of the House and 
the Senate resolution that we are not 
going to pull out we would find out just 
how many would vote against that. There 
would not be very many who would vote 
against such a proposal, perhaps none. 
We could also advance meaningful nego- 
tiations in Paris which have been stale- 
mated primarily by those who are on the 
homefront in America, not the military 
front in Vietnam. I think it is time to 
disabuse the minds of those in Hanoi 
from prolonging the war on the basis of 
their miscalculations, We have suffered 
enough loss of life and treasury in our 
country’s history by miscalculation of 
the people of other countries. 

Mr. TOWER, I thank the Senator, and 
I yield the floor. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I am 
deeply concerned over the drift of the 
debate on the war in Vietnam. It seems 
that whenever the United States or 
South Vietnam advances a proposal, for 
settlement of this conflict, it is imme- 
diately denounced—not so much by 
Hanoi—that is to be expected up to a 
point—as by some people in our own 
country. 

How far are we to go in our conces- 
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sions to Hanoi without receiving some- 
thing in return? To hear some of the 
critics, we should be the ones to make 
all the concessions and the other side 
none. If the war is to be settled honor- 
ably, the North Vietnamese must get rid 
of the idea that if they reject all pro- 
posals by the allies, we will always come 
forward with still more concessions, and 
the critics should understand this. 

The political settlement offered by 
President Thieu is a case in point. “A 
fraud,” cries Hanoi, and the cry is par- 
rotted by some in this country. It seems 
to be forgotten that we in the United 
States have an obligation to support 
reasonable proposals—and Thieu’s pro- 
posal is one. And those who criticize the 
proposal without giving it the benefit 
of a careful study only add to Hanoi’s 
mistaken belief that it can manipulate 
U.S. public opinion to suit its purpose. 

President Nixon, on July 11, said Pres- 
ident Thieu’s proposal “deserves the 
support of all who seek peace.” I agree. 
And I believe all objective observers 
agree too. 

Is it not about time that those who 
have a reflex impulse to denounce us at 
every turn realize that we have made 
many important concessions and are still 
awaiting concessions from the other 
side? 

Is it not about time that the other side 
puts forward a fair and reasonable posi- 
tion, one that provides a basis on which 
negotiations could proceed? 

The President, in his statement of 
July 11, said: 

If the other side genuinely wants peace, it 
now has a comprehensive set of offers which 
permit a fair and reasonable settlement. If 
it approaches us in this spirit, it will find us 


reasonable. Hanoi has nothing to gain by 
waiting. 


Perhaps now is the time to enumerate 
again the concessions we have extended 
to the other side. On July 11, President 
Nixon set them out clearly, so that there 
would be no mistake. 

First. We halted the bombing of North 
Vietnam last October, and we have 
agreed to sit down at the conference 
table with the NLF, as well as the gov- 
ernments of Hanoi and Saigon. 

Second. We remained at the table and 
refrained from resumption of the bomb- 
ing, despite Hanoi’s shelling of South 
Vietnamese major cities, its violation of 
the DMZ, and its refusal to deal with the 
Saigon government. 

Third. President Thieu, on March 25, 
offered to meet with the NLF for private 
talks without preconditions on a political 
settlement. 

Fourth. With President Thieu’s sup- 
port, President Nixon on May 14, put 
forward an eight-point plan for peace. 
Those points are worth repeating: 

As soon as agreement can be reached, 
all non-South Vietnamese forces would 
begin withdrawals from South Vietnam. 

Over a period of 12 months, by agreed- 
upon stages, the major portions of all 
United States, allied, and other non- 
South Vietnamese forces would be with- 
drawn. At the end of this 12-month 
period, the remaining United States, 
allied, and other non-South Vietnamese 
forces would move into designated base 
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areas and would not engage in combat 
operations. 

The remaining United States and al- 
lied forces would move to complete their 
withdrawals as the remaining North 
Vietnamese forces were withdrawn and 
returned to North Vietnam. 

An international supervisory body, 
acceptable to both sides, would be 
created for the purpose of verifying 
withdrawals and for any other purposes 
agreed upon between the two sides. 

This international body would begin 
operating in accordance with an agreed 
timetable and would participate in ar- 
ranging supervised cease-fire. 

As soon as possible after the interna- 
tional body was functioning, elections 
would be held under agreed procedures 
and under the supervision of the inter- 
national body. 

Arrangements would be made for the 
earliest possible release of prisoners of 
war on both sides. 

All parties would agree to observe the 
Geneva accords of 1954 regarding Viet- 
nam and Cambodia, and the Laos ac- 
cords of 1962. 

Continuing with the concessions we 
have made: 

Fifth. The President, on June 8, an- 
nounced the withdrawal] of 25,000 US. 
combat troops, a withdrawal now taking 
place. 

Sixth. Both President Nixon and 
President Thieu, at Midway, declared 
their readiness to accept any political 
outcome arrived at through free elec- 
tions. 

Seventh. And now, President Thieu 
has offered a concrete program by which 
free elections can be held and the will 
of the South Vietnamese people can be 
determined. 

And what has Hanoi offered in return 
to indicate a willingness to negotiate a 
settlement. 

Nothing. Let me repeat, Nothing. 

If those, both here at home and else- 
where who are so quick to condemn us, 
apply their voices to a condemnation of 
Hanoi for doing nothing to bring peace, 
the war they say they want to end would 
end sooner. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr, President, the Sen- 
ator has just mentioned the seven spe- 
cific steps which we have taken in this 
country, steps of good faith and good 
intention, whereby we are willing to open 
up negotiations on a flexible basis and 
consider any alternative terms the enemy 
might want to bring up. 

We have failed as a country to con- 
vince the presidium in Hanoi, and the 
leaders of communism, that they cannot 
sit back with the crapshooter’s hopeful 
formula of “seven come eleven,” antici- 
pating an eighth concession, or a ninth 
concession. 

Perhaps the time has come to make 
clear that we have run out of concessions 
to make, that there is not much more 
that we can offer, that we cannot offer 
them anything more than the seven com- 
bined steps—unless, of course, we say we 
offer to accept defeat or offer to pay 
reparations to Hanoi as a victor. 
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Someplace, we have to come to the 
point that we say, “This is the package” 
and to keep repeating it until every 
schoolboy around the world knows what 
we have offered. Then put the “bee” on 
the other side and say, “What have you 
got to offer? What are you willing to do?” 
As long as they can, hopefully, expect an 
eighth, a ninth, a tenth, or an eleventh 
concession, they would have to be mem- 
bers of a knucklehead club in Hanoi not 
to sit there patiently twiddling their 
long-nailed fingers, expecting that we 
will finally run out on our obligations 
over there, throw in the sponge, pull out 
unilaterally, and accept, for the first time 
in American history, a perilous military 
defeat. 

Accordingly, I say again, that we in 
Congress, the President, and the State 
Department, should assume some respon- 
sibility in presenting a united front to 
convince Hanoi that “This is it. We want 
peace. We want to negotiate. But it is 
time for you now either to come in with 
your negotiating alternatives or come in 
with any criticisms or amendments to 
ours, or stand before the world commit- 
ted to the fact that you want war to the 
end and a complete military victory.” 

So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, let us say to them with one 
mighty American voice, “You are not 
going to get it.” 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague for those comments. The 
Senator is correct. The problem is, how- 
ever, that certain people in Government 
have at previous times indicated that a 
concession was being made, and that that 
was about the end of the road. As the 
Senator from South Dakota has pointed 
out, those up north in Vietnam just sat 
back, patiently waited, and kept saying, 
“No.” Then came along another con- 
cession. 

The President of the United States 
made it quite clear when he set forth 
those eight points as the basis for ne- 
gotiation, that that was “it.” 

He also indicated that the withdrawal 
of 25,000 troops was a substantial ges- 
ture to see what the other side would be 
willing to reciprocate with as to a with- 
drawal of their forces. 

At the same time, the President made 
it very clear that a U.S. withdrawal 
would not jeopardize our own forces who 
remained behind. 

I can understand how, after conferring 
with General Abrams and our other field 
commanders, he could draw that conclu- 
sion, because the South Vietnamese un- 
doubtedly have increased their power, 
their firepower, and their training; and 
so the withdrawal of 25,000 American 
troops has been accompanied by an im- 
provement in the South Vietnamese 
forces and would not cause any more 
jeopardy. 

But, as I said earlier, there are some 
critics in this country who disdain Presi- 
dent Nixon’s withdrawal of 25,000 troops 
by saying, “It should have been 50,000. 
It should have been 100,000.” The other 
side will be waiting now, hoping that, if 
they wait long enough, it will be fol- 
lowed by another 25,000 or 50,000. 

I am sure it is distressing to the Presi- 
dent, and I am sure it is very distressing 
to our negotiators, because the people 
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on the other side of the conference table 
are smiling and saying, “There is no 
hurry. All we have to do is wait a little 
longer and there will be another con- 
cession.” 

It is going to take more than state- 
ments like that of the Senator from 
South Dakota and that of the Senator 
from Iowa and those of other Members 
of the Congress that “this is it” to per- 
suade North Vietnam that it is really it. 

I think one of the best things that 
could happen would be for the critics to 
stop criticizing the United States; to 
praise the United States for coming for- 
ward with the concessions it has already 
made; and then really let a blast go at 
the other side for not making any con- 
cessions and not coming forward to give 
any indication of a willingness to nego- 
tiate a peaceful settlement. 

If the critics would transfer from the 
United States to North Vietnam their 
unhappiness, if the critics would stop 
criticizing the United States and start 
criticizing North Vietnam for the fact 
that its North Vietnamese troops are in 
South Vietnam—the South Vietnamese 
troops are not in North Vietnam—and 
criticize the leaders in North Vietnam 
for doing nothing at all, as I pointed out 
in my statement, that is really meaning- 
ful by way of reaching a peaceful set- 
tlement, I think the war would end much 
sooner than it would otherwise. Those 
critics are the very ones who say they 
want the war to end, but, because of the 
way they are handling their misplaced 
criticism, are only prolonging the war. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the Senator has 
made a very good point. It should be em- 
phasized. 

People both in and out of the Govern- 
ment criticize the South Vietnamese for 
the election they held. They held that 
election because the western world urged 
them to do so. The election was moni- 
tored by Members of the Senate and by 
the American committee of monitors. 
They reported that there were more pro- 
tections against dishonest elections in 
Saigon than are provided in any big city 
in the United States. 

The thing that always disturbs me is 
that the same people who criticize the 
election machinery in South Vietnam 
never mention the fact that they do not 
have any elections at all in North Viet- 
nam. They do not know the meaning of 
the word. These carping critics seem to 
think that a dictatorship there is sweet 
and holy and good, but even when we 
have a democratic process in South Viet- 
nam, they criticize the South Vietnamese 
for the way they conducted the election. 

Mr. MILLER. It is the double stand- 
ard. 

Mr. MUNDT. It is indeed the double 
standard. 

I would like to reinforce what the Sen- 
ator said; that it is important that some- 
where along the line we make up our 
minds that we are out of concessions: 
“This is it, Mr. Hanoi, now what are you 
going to do about it?” 

We used to have an old expression in 
the horse trading country. Two farmers 
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are trading horses. They sit down on a 
work bench in the shade. They are horse 
trading. They start whittling on sticks. 
They used to say that the farmer who 
quits whittling first gets the worse horse. 

It is about time we stopped making 
concessions. We ought to ask what the 
other people are going to do. It is about 
time we got across to the world the seven 
steps that the Senator has talked about, 
which are honest. They are concessions, 
but they are concessions which a strong 
country like the United States can make. 
We are not concerned with saving face. 
We believe, as Americans, that we can 
win; that we can, if we must, get a mili- 
tary victory; but what we want is an 
honest, enduring peace without any fur- 
ther bloodletting. What we want is a 
peace which is enduring and fair to both 
sides and one which protects the in- 
tegrity of South Vietnam. We have, 
somehow or other, failed to tell our 
story. 

I can well understand, as one who 
comes from horse-trading country, that 
if the other fellow says, “Now, start trad- 
ing horses,” and then he says after a 
short session of whittling on his stick, “I 
will throw in a saddle, I will throw in a 
bridle, I will throw in spurs, I will give 
you a wagon, I will give you a blanket 
for your horse, I will also throw in an 
extra $10.” I ask you would not the other 
fellow be pretty silly if he started trad- 
ing before he finished talking. With 
everything coming his way, he would 
want to find what the last offer actually 
was. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr, MILLER. That is a very excellent 
example. In addition to that, we have 
the problem of one of the whittlers, one 
of our so-called friends there, who keeps 
making signs and giving indications to 
the whittler, that if he will keep whit- 
tling, the other whittler will keep mak- 
ing concessions. That is going to encour- 
age the other whittler to keep going. 

So we have people in our own country, 
not to mention people on the other side 
of the water, who keep criticizing the 
United States, never saying anything 
about the other side, pulling the double 
standard, and at the same time saying 
they want an end to the war. They are 
just prolonging the war they assert they 
want to stop. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think if we made clear 
to the world that this is the package, 
that this is it, that we are not going to 
make another concession every Monday 
at noon, so they know that it is not a 
case of all they have to do is wait until 
next Monday noon to get an additional 
concession. We would be surprised how 
fast Hanoi would change its stubborn 
attitude and start meaningful negotia- 
tions in Paris. 

I read an editorial recently in the 
Economist, a pro-British publication, 
which for the first time took the Ameri- 
can side on this issue. It said that the 
Americans have made concession after 
concession after concession and that it 
is now time for world opinion to turn on 
Hanoi and say, “When are you going to 
make your offer? What is your proposal? 
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What is your basis for ending the war, 
or are you looking for a bloody war of 
extermination?” 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I join the 
Senator from Iowa and other Senators 
who have spoken. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, who has clearly stated 
that we have made many reasonable 
concessions. They started with an 
end of the bombing and continue the re- 
cent offer made by President Thieu. I feel, 
however, we must share some of the 
blame and responsibility for those who 
feel we cannot continue to go the extra 
mile every time. The critics are much 
more vocal in their statements on the 
Senate floor and the floor of the House 
of Representatives and elsewhere. Some 
of us have failed to use our best efforts 
to combat unwarranted criticism. This 
may be the reason the critics receive un- 
due attention from the media. There may 
be another reason for this. 

I would guess that if the people could 
watch television in North Vietnam every 
night—which, of course, the people in 
North Vietnam cannot do, because the 
news is suppressed—if our people could 
see the slaughter and inhuman treatment 
and what happens to their prisoners and 
to South Vietnamese civilians and gen- 
erally learn more about the atrocities 
committed by the enemy, then perhaps 
the American people would give more 
support to our President. 

This colloquy has been most helpful to 
me as a junior Member of the Senate. I 
would hope that it might be reported as 
widely as much of the criticism has been 
reported, because my impression today 
was that, of whatever persuasion, Sena- 
tors have stated there should be no uni- 
lateral withdrawal and that we should 
not surrender in Vietnam. I share that 
view. I doubt that many Americans, 
regardless of their age, color, or persua- 
sion, or politics, would want us to sur- 
render in Vietnam just to get out. 

It has been described—and I have de- 
scribed it myself—as the most tragic war 
in American history. But we are there. 
The war was escalated by President 
Kennedy and again by President John- 
son. Now, for the first time in the his- 
tory of that war, President Nixon is 
bringing Americans back alive, but the 
war and the suffering continues. Perhaps 
it is only 25,000. Some feel it should have 
been 50,000. Some believe it should have 
been 100,000. 

The point is, as has been repeated 
here, it is time for the American peo- 
ple to unite. Certainly Members of the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives should be in the forefront and let 
Hanoi know that, to a man in this 
Chamber, we are not about to unilater- 
ally withdraw, or make more unilateral 
concessions, and that we are concerned, 
as we were when we first entered 
Vietnam, in wanting to preserve the 
right of the South Vietnamese to self- 
determination. 

That has been our only aim in South 
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Vietnam. We are not the aggressor. But 
to read some of the editorials and to 
hear some of the critics, one would think 
it was our war, that we were the aggres- 
sors, that we were the real enemy. 

There are some in this Chamber who 
know a little about war. We know some of 
the tragedies of war. We know some of 
the consequences of war. We despise it as 
much as anyone, 

But if we intend to leave Vietnam with 
honor, then I think it is our obligation, 
our duty, and our responsibility as 
Americans first to support the President 
of the United States. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank my colleague for 
that excellent statement. I think he has 
a very good point, that somewhere along 
the line the constructive people, those 
who are not being critical for the sake of 
being critical, those who recognize the 
problem and are trying to face up to it 
constructively, have, perhaps, been a lit- 
tle too silent. 

For a number of years, I was highly 
critical on this very point, because, as I 
stated, there is only one person in the 
United States who can command the 
prestige and the national audience that 
the President can command. For a long 
time, I exhorted former President John- 
son to get on national television and take 
the American people into his confidence, 
and tell them what the situation was and 
what we were trying to do. It never hap- 
pened. 

But I am thankful that we now have a 
President who did appear on national 
television, and laid out the cards on the 
table for all Americans to see what we 
were advocating, and what we were ad- 
vancing by way of a negotiated settle- 
ment, so there would be no doubt in the 
minds of the people. 

Now, I think it is up to us to support 
the President and to speak out. I think it 
is up to the critics to exercise a little 
restraint, and perhaps to transfer some 
of their criticism to North Vietnam, 
where it really belongs now. If they do, I 
am satisfied that the other side will get 
away from the idea that all they have to 
do is wait and keep whittling, as the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota stated, and they 
will end up with the prize. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join the minority leader and 
others in expressing the view that im- 
portant, positive steps have been taken 
by this administration as a matter of 
policy and by President Nixon on a per- 
sonal basis to bring about peace in Viet- 
nam. 

As early as May 1967, I advocated a 
plan to achieve negotiations that would 
bring about an end to the war. Basically, 
it involved a gradual deescalation on 
several fronts by both sides and covered 
a wide range from a graduated bombing 
halt to the negotiations in Paris. The 
administration, I feel, is moving toward 
that deescalation. 

The President’s eight point plan for 
peace, presented with the support of 
President Thieu, followed by the an- 
nouncement to withdraw 25,000 combat 
forces and the program by which free 
elections can be held in South Vietnam, 
are distinct, positive moves. 
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They represent, in my opinion, gen- 
uine, reasonable moves on our part that 
are clear and proper. 

I have long advocated a de-American- 
ization of the fighting in South Vietnam 
and have backed substantial withdrawal 
of American troops and a gradual turn- 
ing over of responsibilities. I, therefore, 
am pleased to see this administration 
begin to move toward that end. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be able to join with the minor- 
ity leader and our able colleagues to sup- 
port the action taken by President Nixon 
in his endorsement of the position of 
Vietnamese President Thieu in his call 
for free elections in South Vietnam. 

From June 22 until July 4 of this year, 
I was in Vietnam with my good friend 
Senator Henry BELLMON of Oklahoma. 
It was our privilege to be able to visit 
with our American forces in every area of 
South Vietnam as well as the forces of 
the South Vietnamese. 

Mr. President, the impact of our visit 
on me was that the results of the pacifi- 
cation program in South Vietnam have 
not been fully appreciated here at home. 
For instance, 76.4 percent of the rural 
population of South Vietnam—10,783,- 
300—now lives in areas under control of 
the Thieu government; another 11.8 per- 
cent of the rural population are in areas 
occupied by, but not completely con- 
trolled by, the Thieu government; and 
only 11.8 percent of their rural popula- 
tion are now in areas not controlled by 
the government. If all urban and rural 
areas are considered together, 84.2 per- 
cent of the total population—17,219,100— 
now live in pacified areas under complete 
South Vietnamese Government control 
while 8 percent live in areas occupied by, 
but not completely pacified by, the Thieu 
government and only 7.8 percent of the 
total population does not live in pacified 
areas. 

The most significant reason that the 
Thieu government now has the control 
of the vast populated areas of South 
Vietnam is that there has been organized 
the Peoples’ Self-Defense Force. By the 
end of May of 1969 1,360,272 individual 
South Vietnamese pledged their support 
of the Thieu government and agreed to 
become a member of this “home guard.” 
Of that number 863,208 of these people 
have been trained and over 300,000 of 
them have been armed—mostly with au- 
tomatic weapons. 

Mr. President, as one of the young 
South Vietnamese colonels told me: 

A nation which does not have the support 
of its people does not arm its people; partic- 
ularly it does not arm its people with auto- 
matic weapons. 


The results of the total pacification 
program are shown in the election re- 
sults in South Vietnam for 1969. I ask 
unanimous consent that these results be 
printed at the end of my statement, and 
I point out that 145 villages and 11,009 
hamlets conducted free elections in June 
of 1969. In this year alone 794 villages 
and 4,461 hamlets have held free elec- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. STEVENS. It is obvious from these 
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statistics why the North Vietnamese want 
to insist on a coalition government rath- 
er than await the outcome of free elec- 
tions to determine to what extent Com- 
munist elements in South Vietnam 
should have membership in a new post 
free election government. 

It is my feeling that it is only a mat- 
ter of time—and a very short time at 
that—before the South Vietnamese will 
be able to completely defend themselves. 
When that time comes all of our troops 
will be able to come back home, and this, 
I feel, emphasizes the position taken by 
President Nixon. If there is to be peace 
in Vietnam, it will be because the North 
Vietnamese realize that they cannot win 
the war and that this Nation is united 
behind our President and his policies 
which are designed to bring our boys 
home alive while at the same time pre- 
serving the right of self-determination 
to the people of South Vietnam. 


EXHIBIT 1 
ELECTION RESULTS, JUNE 1969 
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OFF THE CUFF COMMENTS 
(By Senator TED STEVENS) 


Soon after becoming a member of the Sen- 
ate it was apparent to me that almost every 
returning member of the Senate had visited 
Vietnam to see first hand the total effort 
there, Regardless of whether these members 
supported or opposed the war, each said a 
Vietnam trip was necessary to understand 
the country, the war, the pacification efforts, 
and particularly the work of the Agency for 
International Development (AID). (This 
Agency has made remarkable strides through 
measures to prevent inflation in Vietnam 
and to assist the civilian community—both 
in providing health care to injured civilians 
and assistance for economic growth.) 

After discussing the subject with our good 
friend Senator Henry Jackson, from our 
neighbor State of Washington, and with the 
Department of Defense, Senator Henry Bell- 
mon and I were authorized to travel to Viet- 
nam and the Pacific Trust Territories for 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
of which Senator Jackson is Chairman. 

Before leaving Washington we were briefed 
by the staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(J.C.S.) on the Vietnam war situation—in- 
cluding troop locations, mission, casualties, 
enemy strength, and the South Vietnam ca- 
pability. Also, we were briefed by A.I.D. Un- 
fortunately, one absolute requirement was 
that we renew the shots we had received in 
World War II. I found that Senator Bellmon 
had been a ist Lt. in the Marines in the 
Pacific—while I had served as a Ist Lt. in 
the Air Force in China. We had sore arms 
and rear ends for about a week prior to 
leaving because of those shots. 

An Air Force C-141 took me from Dover 
Air Force Base in Delaware to Elmendorf 
in Anchorage, where Senator Bellmon, arriv- 
ing from Oklahoma, joined me. We were 
greeted in Anchorage by Brig. Gen, F. J. 
Roberts, and Col. R. S. Culet, and after a 
brief meeting with my Anchorage secretary 
Barbara and her husband, Don Andrews, we 
left for Yakota, Japan. 

It was 11:30 p.m. when we arrived in 
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Yakota—and we had lost a day going across 
the date line. Having two hours to wait for 
the C-—141 to proceed to Phu Cat in Viet- 
nam, Senator Bellmon and I wandered about 
the PX—which is open 24 hours a day. 

We left Japan for Vietnam, scheduled to 
arrive at 6 A.M. Monday morning—and our 
plan is to go to Saigon for a briefing from 
General Creighton W. Abrams, Commander 


in Vietnam before noon in Saigon. We will 
be in the Mekong Delta with the units of 
the IV Corps by Monday afternoon. 


OFF THE Curr COMMENTS 
(By Senator TED STEVENS) 
SOUTH VIETNAM, 2D DAY 


After visiting with Col. Harry Trimble and 
his men of the 37th Tactical Fighter Wing 
at Phu Cat, and inspecting the new version 
of the F-4, we left for Tan Son Nhut, Saigon’s 
military airport. Escorting Senator Henry 
Bellmon and me from Phu Cat through the 
balance of our Vietnam trip was Lt. Col. 
George A. Custer, III. 

George, who long ago became steeled 
against comments about his “last stand” and 
shed his hair to escape being called “Yellow 
Hair” was able to get us in and out of each 
installation we visited with a minimum of 
difficulty. 

In Saigon, we moved into the “White 
House’’—a white compound for transients. 
We hurried immediately to a briefing being 
given for General Creighton W. Abrams, Com- 
mander of the Military Assistance Command, 
Vietnam (MACV). He is referred to as 
COMUSMACV. General Abrams, a man obvi- 
ously dedicated to his job, emphasized that 
he believed the South Vietnamese had 
“turned the corner” and were able now to 
assume a greater role in the defense of their 
country, It was, however, my conclusion that 
the burdens and tensions of command in 
this conflict were really taking their toll from 
General Abrams. 

Senator Bellmon and I were also briefed 
by the Commanding Officer of our Naval 
Forces in Vietnam (COMNAFORV), Admiral 
Zumwalt, and at lunch we were joined by his 
Deputy Admiral Flanigan. Strangely, the 
delta area of Vietnam has given rise to a new 
form of naval activity—the Riverine Force. 
Admiral Flanigan explained for us the net- 
work of rivers and canals which are the tradi- 
tional “highways” of South Vietnam. And, 
we immediately left for Ben Luc—a base for 
Game Warden, the code name for the River 
Patrol Force. Traveling in a UH~1 helicopter 
(a “Huey”) to the Tien River, my first feel- 
ing was we were over the Kuskokwim Delta 
in the summertime—but this flat delta area 
was cultivated and filled with green rice 
paddies. At Ben Luc we saw the “Monitor”— 
an armored steel small river patrol boat with 
a turret that obviously reminds you of its 
famous predecessor. 

Next the “Huey” took us to the US. 
Benewah, anchored in the MeKong river. The 
Benewah is an APB which is the command 
post for the River Assault Flotilla—com- 
prised mainly of fast PBR’s (River Patrol 
Boats) which escort the ACT's (Armed 
Troop Carriers). 

Here at the Benewah we met units of the 
VNN—the Vietnamese Navy—units trained 
this year, which were replacing American 
naval units in the Riverine Force. 

And, to prove to us the capability of the 
PBR’s the VNN took us out on the river for 
a short trip. In the quick briefing given us 
at the river, VNN and U.S.N. personnel 
pointed out that it was only a matter of 
time before South Vietnamese forces could 
perform not only the patrol activity but also 
maintain the maintenance and repair func- 
tions. 

Our next stop was Binn Thuy where we 
visited the 74th VNAF (Vietnamese Air Force) 
Wing, commanded by an aggressive young 
Colonel Anh. This wing is now equipped with 
Cessna A-37 jets and O-1 twin engine prop 
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observation planes. Colonel Anh proudly told 
us his unit was up to 100% strength and was 
fiying almost 170% of the sorties program- 
med for his wing. The A-37, a smal] twin 
jet, carries a tremendous load—yet it is so 
small I could stand on the ground and look 
into the cockpit, This plane, I predict, will 
find its way into Alaskan civilian fiying— 
mainly because it can cruise in excess of 300 
knots on one engine—and uses two engines 
only on take off, climb and when landing. 

One thing at Binn Thuy struck me—the 
maintenance and repair of every single vehi- 
cle, whether it was a jeep, T-37, crane or 
fork lift—showed this was an on the ball 
outfit. I remembered my days as a pilot in 
World War II in China—maintenance and 
repair at an advance base is tough for any- 
one. This VNAF operation was so good that 
the 74th Wing had just received a U.S. Pres- 
idential citation for their performance, 

We left Col. Anh and flew in our “Huey” 
to Soccer Field, at Can Tho, where we spent 
the night with General Wetherill and the IV 
Corps headquarters staff. It had been a long 
day—this was Monday night and I had last 
been in bed on Friday, the night before I left 
Washington, D.C. (having lost Sunday going 
across the dateline). 

The day had left me with many impres- 
sions—the strongest of which was that I had 
not known how capable and well trained the 
South Vietnamese were. And, I now under- 
stood President Nixon’s comments when he 
announced the withdrawal of 25,000 troops. 
These troops were being replaced by Viet- 
namese, trained by U.S. forces, and equally 
capable of defending this troubled country. 
I went to bed with the feeling that the U.S. 
is not involved in fighting an interminable 
war—and that it really is only a matter of 
time before Vietnamese forces will replace all 
our fighting men. 

Orr THE CUFF COMMENTS 
(By Senator Ted Stevens) 
VIETNAM, 3D DAY 


On Tuesday morning, Senator Bellmon and 
I joined the General Staff of IV Corps for 
its morning briefing. Significantly, the bulk 
of this briefing concerned pacification ef- 
forts—the formation of peoples forces (P.F.) 
and regional forces (R.F.) and the reopening 
of hamlets and villages previously abandoned 
by friendly South Vietnamese. No significant 
incidents were reported except the movement 
of a North Vietnamese regiment to a posi- 
tion opposite IV Corps just across the border 
in Cambodia. 

Our first stop Tuesday was My Tho—the 
headquarters of the 7th ARVN Division. We 
were met by General Nguyen Thanh Hoang. 
On the way we flew over a portion of the 
contested area of the Mekong Delta. Gen- 
eral Hoang and his Senior American Advisor 
Col. Tansey, seemed confident that the build 
up of local political organizations—hamlet 
and village councils—provided the deterrent 
necessary to prevent the Viet Cong or the 
North Vietnamese from taking the initiative 
in this area. 

Through this 7th Division we learned of 
the arming of the people of this area. Not 
only carbines, which are semiautomatic, but 
also our M-16 automatic rifles had been is- 
sued to over 101,000 men. This represents 
the Peoples Self Defense Force (PSDF)—and 
in and of itself demonstrates the increasing 
confidence of the Thieu government in the 
people and vice versa, for these guns have 
been issued to Catholic, Buddist and Cao Dal 
alike. The PSDF is the South Vietnamese 
“home guard”—an almost limitless source of 
reserve strength. 

We had lunch that day with the NCO’s of 
the U.S. Ad team assigned to the 7th 
ARVN Division. Apparently, a Newsweek ar- 
ticle had been written about this area—be- 
cause several of the sergeants asked me what 
I thought about it. Unfortunately, neither 
Henry nor I had read the article, issued last 
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week, but it demonstrated to each of us that 
the men of the US. forces here were in- 
formed—very current in their exposure to 
public opinion at home, These NCO’s were 
as Senator Bellmon put it “evangelists for 
the US. effort in South Vietnam”. Only one 
expressed any reservation about the ability 
of the 7th ARVN Division to defend this area 
of South Vietnam—the area from which the 
9th U.S. Infantry Division is being with- 
drawn in accordance with President Nixon's 
decision to commence withdrawal of troops. 

Our “Huey” helicopter lifted us from My 
Tho to Cu Chi where we discussed the with- 
drawal with Col. Homer Long. Significantly 
again, our conversation was about the suc- 
cess of the pacification effort: The 25th U.S. 
Infantry is being reassigned because its job 
is done and it has been done well. The South 
Vietnamese have reformed their Provincial 
government, organized and trained its army, 
and organized and armed its home guard. 

Major General Ellis Williamson joined us 
in Cu Chi and went with us as we traveled 
by “Huey” again to Duc Hoa, where we were 
[briefed by Major General Nguyen Xuan 
Thinh, Commander of the 25th ARVN Di- 
vision. This Division, which patrols the Cam- 
bodian border, faces the greatest threat to- 
day. We were shown aerial photographs of 
North Vietnamese troops just across the Cam- 
bodian border. And, for the first time, our 
briefings included reference to substantial 
enemy and ARVN loses due to engagements 
in the past few days. General Thinh, how- 
ever, has confidence in his ability to meet 
North Vietnamese invasion, and his opinion 
was shared by Col. George Robbins, his 
senior advisor. 

We met with the Chief of the local 
province, Col. Hanh, in Bao Trai, and the 
Province Senior Advisor, Lt. Col. Bremer. 
Despite the continuing military engagements 
in the area, pacification, primarily due to 
the PF, RF, and PSDF programs, was pro- 
ceeding at a rapid pace, we went to Rung 
Tre where U.S. Captain Dewese of the 27th 
Infantry and the 494th R.F. Company had 
established protection for an area formerly 
occupied by NVA. This small group—one U.S. 
rifle company and one Vietnamese RF com- 
pany had, in the past three weeks, “pacified” 
the area. What they had done sounds 
simple—traveling at night, they had searched 
out the North Vietnamese in the area and 
had cleared their district of enemy troops. 
Then they had repaired the homes in the 
hamlets, and encouraged the villagers to 
return. In pouring rain, this young U.C. 
Captain spoke to us of “his” hamlets, his 
district—and as we walked through these 
hamelts his accomplishments were obvious. 
School was full, the elders—and they really 
were ancient men—were planning new pub- 
lic buildings to replace those destroyed in 
the war, and most important, the rice fields 
were in the process of being restored and 
replanted. 

From Rung Tre we went, again by “Huey” 
to Fire Support Base (FSB) Jackson. It was 
hard to realize that we were only 8 to 10 
miles from Cambodia—and that the area in 
between was almost a no-man’s land. In this 
Boa Trai Province we visited another ham- 
let, spoke with the District Chief Major Ai 
and inspected the 1st ARVN Armored Cav- 
alry, commanded by Lt. Col. Ty. Without 
doubt, these were first rate, well trained 
troops, And all of the U.S. advisors were out- 
spoken about the effectiveness of this ARVN 
force if properly equipped and supplied. 

Our “Huey” lifted us away from these 
front line troops and deposited us on the 
heliport of the American Embassy in Saigon. 
There we met Ambassador Ellsworth Bunk- 
er—a silver haired, soft spoken man who 
spoke of peace and the hope for the future 
of Vietnam. Senator Bellmon and I found 
Ambassador Bunker to be a man of in- 
spiration—a man with an insight brought 
about a vast knowledge of the history of 
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this Southeastern Asian area and the po- 
tential of the people once peace is restored. 

We completed the day by having dinner 
wtih General Abrams, his son Captain 
Abrams, Ambassador Bunker and members 
of the General's staff. Our frank, personal 
exchange with these men set the stage for our 
visit on July 2 with the U.S. Marines who 
have the prime responsibility for I Corps— 
the area just South of the DMZ in South 
Vietnam. 


OFF THE Curr COMMENTS 
(By Senator TED STEVENS) 
VIETNAM, 4TH DAY 


DaNang, in Quang Nam Province, lies in 
the center of a small peninsula on the coast 
of the South China Sea. We had left Saigon’s 
Tan Son Nhut airfield at 6:30 a.m. in a small 
plane—and were greeted at DaNang by Lt. 
Gen. H. Nicherson, Jr., commander of I 
Corps. General Nicherson is a marine, and 
his staff was one of the best I’ve ever met. 
We joined the morning briefing at 8:15 a.m. 
and found there was sporadic activity the 
night before just south of DaNang. 

Most importantly, this briefing dealt with 
the increasing effectiveness of the VNAF 
(South Vietnamese Air Force) and the ex- 
panding Combined Action Program. The 
VNAF, in the I Corps area, under the com- 
mand of Lt. General Lam, has made the 
transition to A-37 jets and has accelerated 
its training program to the point that it 
provides substantial support for ground 
troops and reconnaissance activities for I 
Corps. 

The Combined Action Program (CAP) is 
designed to utilize the facilities of both U.S. 
and South Vietnamese forces—and effectively 
combines a unit of each so that the Vietnam- 
ese are being trained while performing 
their mission. General Nicherson explained 
to Senator Bellmon and me that the CAP 
mission was primarily defensive—a CAP 
team works with the local forces (RF or PF 
companies) to establish defemses for each 
village. Pacification in this area just south 
of the DMZ has been most difficult because 
the North Vietnamese have had easy access 
to it through infiltration. And most of the 
village people had fied from their homes in 
the TET offensive of 1968. 

But, with CAP activity almost 70 percent 
of these villages had been re-established. 

After visiting General Lam’s office we flew 
by helicopter to Hill 37, about 40 miles south 
of DaNang. There we were told of the activi- 
ties of the 1st Marine Division which oper- 
ates in the river valley from Hoi An to the 
Laotian Border. This valley, a fertile agri- 
culture area, had almost been abandoned 
because of enemy activities. However, work- 
ing with the Corps of Engineers, and using 
the CAP approach, the Ist Marine Division 
had reopened the roads, re-established vil- 
lages in the area, and was finishing up the 
task of pushing a North Vietnamese element 
out of the valley. While we were on Hill 37 an 
“arclight” mission—6 B52’s—bombed the 
hills about 8 miles away, an area where 
the North Vietnamese unit was holed up. 

Hill 37 is one of three artillery positions 
which command the Thee Bon valley. The 
area is now protected by the 5ist ARVN regi- 
ment—another combat ready organization 
commanded by Colonel Throng Tan Thuc. 
Despite the continuing fighting in this area, 
a “county fair" to stimulate interest in new 
varieties of rice and vegetables available for 
planting was being held just four miles from 
the area of the B-52 strike. 

One of the most interesting demonstra- 
tions we witnessed was the LSA operation— 
the logistic support area—at Hill 55. Here, 
through the use of “palletized” cargo, sup- 
plies were prepared for shipment to troops 
in the field by helicopter flying cranes and 
chinook helicopters. These supplies included 
water and fuel in huge plastic bags, and 
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even ice cold beer and coke which an enter- 
prising NCO had packed in the styrefoam 
containers that had been packed around ar- 
tillery ammunition for shipment to Vietnam. 

We witnessed another interesting demon- 
stration when the 7th Marines showed us 
how a “Lob Bomb” works. This bomb was 
devised by enemy guerrilla forces—and is 
just what the name describes, an explosive 
device which is “lobbed” into our sites by 
a small detonation, the effect of which is 
similar to a football player making a place 
kick, The first detonation lifts the bomb 
and lobs it into its target. 

At lunch I met four young Alaskans sta- 
tioned at or near Hill 55. These young ma- 
rines, two from Fairbanks, one from Bethel 
and one from Anchorage, were alerted by a 
notice on their bulletin boards of our visit— 
and were interested in the North Slope oil 
boom, the attitude of Congress towards the 
Vietnam war, and what was happening at 
the University of Alaska. 

From Hill 55 we flew by “Huey” to CAM 
LO, and I was surprised to meet April John- 
son, a friend of Larry Fanning, Publisher 
of the Anchorage Daily News. She asked me 
what Senator Bellmon and I thought we 
could gain by such a short visit to Vietnam. 
I told her five days didn’t seem short to me. 
When Wally Hickel and I inspected the coal 
mines in Pennsylvania we were at the mines 
about six hours, and 1 thought we learned 
more in those six hours than we could have 
learned through hours of testimony in a 
hearing. And, I still feel that this is true— 
in five days we visited all four Corps areas 
of Vietnam, talked with GI's, Generals, 
South Vietnamese elements of every type and 
description, saw the navy riverine forces be- 
ing turned over to the VNN, inspected the 
new A-37 jets, and, most important, we saw 
the people of the country from North to 
South, coast to border, on the ground and 
from the air, in hamlet, village, air base, 
on rivers and in cities. And, if we are to 
know what is involved as the issues of de- 
fense appropriations and the AID program 
come up in the Senate, this five days was 
well spent, in my opinion. 

From Cam Lo we went to Gia Dang, a 
new fishing village, formed by residents of 
several destroyed areas. North of Gia Dang 
we could see the Cruiser Boston, patrolling 
the waters south of the DMZ. Residents of 
this area told us, through interpreters, that 
they had lived in caves and hidden along the 
beach until the pacification program brought 
defense to the area. Now, some 80 boats, 
manned by small weathered men, with big 
smiles, and the look of the sea, go to fish 
daily. A new road, built to the Province 
Capital at Quang Tri has opened a vast new 
market to these people. They had pride in 
their new hondas, new outboard motors, new 
fish nets, and their new homes with alumi- 
num roofs—and well they might because this 
village was self supporting and their income 
was close to $200 (U.S.) per month per fam- 
ily—a tidy sum in Vietnam. 

Senator Henry Bellmon was fascinated by 
a liquid produced here—Nuoc Mam. This is 
made from the juice of fermented salted fish, 
and although it is reported to contain 
enormous protein and vitamin values, it is 
slightly less sweet smelling than decayed lim- 
burger cheese. Henry’s fascination led to a 
present of a full bottle of Nuoc Mam, given 
to him by General Lam—I hope he keeps it 
in Oklahoma. 

Hue’ is the capitol of Thua Thien province. 
Located on the railbelt, which used to join 
Saigon with Hanoi, Hue’ is making a come- 
back from the Tet offensive of 1968. In fact, 
my impression was that the reaction of all 
South Vietnamese, regardless of religious, 
ethnic or regional differences of the past, to 
the bloody battles of that 1968 offensive was 
probably the most significant cause of sol- 
idarity behind the national government of 
President Thieu. 
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Hue is surrounded by level plains—full 
now of rice paddies under cultivation— 
solidly protected by the armed home guard 
(PSDF) assisted by Marine and Vietnamese 
Ranger Combined Action Teams. And, in 
Hue the Chinese ancestry of the Vietnamese 
people is apparent. Ancient sunken gardens, 
and the ruins of a walled fortress, containing 
a citadel of the ancient capital, made me 
think of Peking and the Summer Palace 
there as I saw it in 1945 just before leaving 
China. We flew over this area—and wondered 
how soon it would be before tourists from 
all the free world would be lured here and 
to the endless miles of white sandy beaches 
along the coast line as we returned to Da- 
Nang. 

General Nicherson's quick mind put a 
sparkle in his eye as he prodded Senator 
Bellmon and I to discuss inflation, the prob- 
lems of our separate states, and our impres- 
sions of Vietnam. He had stayed with us 
all day—and had given us the good news 
that at Ben Het the ARVN had routed the 
North Vietnamese. 

Henry, as an ex-marine, had obviously 
enjoyed the day. And as I went to bed it 
seemed to me that anyone who believes we 
should abandon South Vietnam before the 
South Vietnamese are ready to defend them- 
selves should talk to the villagers of Gia 
Dang or the marines at Hill 37. They have 
seen this war at its worst—and now their 
hope for peace depends entirely upon the 
ability of the ARVN to deter renewed aggres- 
sion from the North. 


Orr THE Curr COMMENTS 
(By Senator TED STEVENS) 
SOUTH VIETNAM, 5TH DAY 


Having visited the other three corps areas, 
we left DaNang early Thursday morning for 
Plei Ku. This is the headquarters of II 
Corps—it is the largest corps area in South 
Vietnam, borders on both Cambodia and Laos 
on the west and has almost one half the 
South Vietnam coastline for its eastern 
border. 

Senator Henry Bellmon and I were inter- 
ested in this area because it was the area 
where intense fighting had taken place in the 
past three weeks—and Ben Het, the forward 
artillery post which had been beseiged by the 
North Vietnamese had been released only two 
days ago. 

In PleiKu, we were briefed on the situa- 
tion in the whole corps area. North Viet- 
namese enter this area from several direc- 
tions—from the Ho Chi Minh trail and from 
the Cambodian sanctuary recently estab- 
lished by the North Vietnamese. Yet, once 
again the briefing concerned, mainly, the 
pacification program. This II Corps area em- 
braces 12 provinces of South Vietnam—and 
only 5 of them, those on the western borders, 
were concerned primarily with military oper- 
ations. The Commanding General of II Corps 
explained to us the problems encountered by 
his South Vietnamese troops—they have, he 
said, been shelled by North Vietnamese ar- 
tillery firing from Cambodia. 

But, he was extremely proud of the 42nd 
ARVN Regiment, which had defeated the 
16th Regiment of the North Vietnamese army 
in a decisive encounter around Ben Het. 
Senator Bellmon and I had not realized the 
background of this encounter. 

In 1967 and again in 1968, there had been 
substantial fighting in the Ben Het area. In 
late 1968, responsibility for ground troops in 
this area had been assigned to the 42nd 
ARVN Regiment, When the 1969 battle com- 
menced, the North Vietnamese commander 
in Cambodia, we were told, had written to 
the ARVN Regimental Commander and de- 
manded his surrender. This North Vietnam- 
ese had stated that the American had 
abandoned the ARVN, that they were out- 
numbered and would be overrun. 

It was a battle of the Bulge type of de- 
mand. And, the ARVN responded to it by dig- 
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ging in around Ben Het, and bringing up re- 
serves. No U.S. ground forces were used in 
this battle. 

So we could talk to the men directly in- 
volved, Senator Bellmon and I ask to be 
flown to Ben Het—it was no longer under 
fire, although several small ments had 
been reported that morning about 8 miles 
from Ben Het. 

This outpost is the last on the South 
Vietnamese road #14 which goes through 
the Montagnard area of South Vietnam. 
Proud, small mountain people, the Montagn- 
ards had been brought into the war by 
Special Forces personnel who sought their 
help to stop the flow of supplies from North 
Vietnam over the Trail. And, as we flew 
from PleiKu to Ben Het in another “Huey” 
helicopter we saw the Montagnard villages— 
newly established—along the road. Stationed 
about every mile on this road were parked 
tanks, half tracks, or personnel carriers of 
the ARVN regiment. They were taking no 
chances that remnants of the North Viet- 
namese Regiment could break through to 
either Kantum, which is at the junction of 
the South Vietnamese main roads— #14 and 
#58, or to PleiKu. 

The Ben Het fortifications were located on 
three hills—and had two batteries of 155 
howitzers which also had one 175 mm gun. 
It was the monsoon season and the mud came 
up over our boots. We were met in a tracked 
vehicle by two young U.S. Captains. One 
had been there just 18 days—he had come 
in in the middle of the battle, and was still 
very much keyed up. The artillery captain 
told us how the post had been defended— 
at times, we were told, the artillery pieces 
were fired at point blank range into the 
North Vietnamese who tried to take the 
position. Both Captains warmly praised the 
ARVN ground troops which had protected 
the post—three perimeters had been set up, 
the farthest out being manned by ARVN, 
the next by ARVN and the inner by the 
artillery and camp support forces. 

The shelling of this post, we were told, 
was fantastic—and the damage caused was 
evident. Every vehicle had flat tires, shat- 
tered windshields, and evidence of the air 
drops abounded everywhere. 

During the battle, it was discovered that 
the North Vietnamese had tunneled under 
the post—and it was necessary for the de- 
fenders to sweep away the enemy from the 
tunnel so that it could be destroyed. 

An indication of the intensity of the fight- 
ing was demonstrated by the B-52 air strikes 
which delivered bombs within a mile of the 
outer perimeter of Ben Het. 

The significance of Ben Het was that South 
Vietnamese troops met and defeated a well 
supplied North Vietnamese force. And, the 
command decisions were made by South 
Vietnamese. As we left Ben Het, we were told 
that intelligence reports indicated that the 
enemy had withdrawn to Cambodia and the 
front line ARVN troops were being relieved. 

At Kontum Senator Bellmon and I had a 
chance to visit with lads from our respective 
States who are serving with the 2nd Brigade 
of the 4th Infantry Division. This was at 
“Mary Lou”—a Fire Support Base near Kon- 
tum. (Each of these FBS areas is named by 
the commanding officer with his wife's first 
name). 

The “Highlander” Division gave each of 
us an HK-47—the Chinese made automatic 
rifle used by the North Vietnamese in this 
area. And, we were shown the most amazing 
array of weapons taken from the enemy— 
mortars, machine guns, anti-aircraft rifies, 
and automatic rifles and pistols of every size 
and description, Each of these showed— 
through markings and serial numbers—their 
origin. I can't read Russian, Czechoslovakian 
or Chinese, but I can recognize Chinese char- 
acters, and the Russian letters—and no 
doubt rests in my mind that the informa- 
tion given us of the origin of those weapons 
was correct. 
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We flew from the Kontum area to Cheo 
Reo in Phu Ban Province next. This province 
has no U.S. ground troops—and has only a 
small advisory team of U.S. people working 
on pacification projects. We were shown the 
new water system, a new hospital, a new 
housing area, experimental fruit tree farms 
and so many projects it’s hard to remember 
all of them. Obviously, the war was almost 
over here in Phi Bar Province. 

A U 21 flew us to Nha Trang where we 
spent our last night in South Vietnam with 
Lt. Gen. Corcoran. At dinner that night 
Henry Bellmon and I talked with General 
Corcoran about the future of South Viet- 
nam, the readiness of its forces, and the 
stability of its government. 

This war has been a tough war for all 
Americans—it has been brutal on our men 
here in Vietnam, and most of our conver- 
sations with these men, regardless of rank, 
involved their questioning of us about atti- 
tudes at home. 

Barring an immediate new offensive from 
the North, this war is about over. We have 
not won the war—but we have given the 
South Vietnamese time to train and arm 
themselves to resist further attack. 

We have returned home with confidence 
that President Nixon's withdrawal policy is 
sound—and with the conviction that even 
if there is dissension at home, the American 
forces in South Vietnam know why they 
are there. One thing surprised me—that was 
the number of men serving a second as- 
signment to South Vietnam. Almost half the 
men I talked with, personally, had been 
there before and had volunteered to return. 

I earnestly hope that the next time I go 
back it will be when peace has come to 
Vietnam—when our troops have all returned 
home—and the beautiful, proud people of 
South Vietnam are once again restored their 
fertile, productive land into farms of every 
size and description. 


S. 2624—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
CUSTOMS COURT ACT AND CUS- 
TOMS ADMINISTRATIVE ACT OF 
1969 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the senior Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Typincs), chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Improvement of 
Judicial Machinery, I introduce a bill to 
improve the judicial machinery in the 
Customs Courts by modernizing the 
present court procedures and by up- 
dating the related administrative proc- 
esses in the Bureau of Customs. Passage 
of the bill will help the U.S. Customs 
Court to cope more effectively with the 
sharp increase that has occurred in its 
workload in the past few years. 

The rise in the number of cases re- 
ceived by the Customs Court can be at- 
tributed to a number of factors. These 
include: First, a significant increase in 
imports into the United States during 
each of the past few years; second, a 
new set of tariff schedules; and third, 
a more aggressive attitude by the Amer- 
ican importers and manufacturers in 
challenging customs decisions. Each of 
these has undoubtedly increased the 
work of the Bureau of Customs and 
eventually, of the Customs Court. 

However, a major contributor to the 
court’s mounting caseload are the pres- 
ent laws which require the Bureau of 
Customs and the Customs Court to fol- 
low procedures that have long since be- 
come outmoded and wasteful. These pro- 
visions, some of which date back to 1890, 
hamper the court in making maximum 
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use of its resources of judicial manpower, 
compel the court to perform unneces- 
sary tasks and prevent the Bureau of 
Customs from disposing administratively 
of many matters that do not require ju- 
dicial determination. 

A few pertinent statistics provide a 
vivid picture of the problems which beset 
the U.S. Customs Court. In fiscal year 
1963, the court received about 35,000 new 
cases. By fiscal year 1968, it was receiving 
over 108,000 cases. In this same period, 
the court increased its rate of termina- 
tion of cases from an annual average of 
32,000 during the period between fiscal 
year 1963 and fiscal year 1966 to more 
than 43,000 in fiscal year 1968. 

Thus, despite the substantial rise in 
its case termination rate, the court has 
been faced with a growing accumulation 
of pending cases. In fiscal year 1963 these 
amounted to 186,452; in fiscal year 1964 
to 199,650; in fiscal 1965 to 218,926; in 
fiscal year 1966 to 245,123; in fiscal year 
1967 to 343,065; and in fiscal year 1968 
to 404,932. 

By December 31, 1968, the number of 
pending cases had risen to 431,348. By 
March 31, 1969, there were 439,278 cases 
pending. 

Among the major defects in presently 
required statutory procedures are the 
following: 

First. When a single entry of mer- 
chandise presents both appraisement and 
classification questions, neither the Bu- 
reau of Customs nor the court can review 
both issues in a single proceeding. The 
appraisement issue must first be pursued. 
The classification issue can be disposed 
of only after the appraisement issue has 
been finally determined. 

Second. The Bureau of Customs lacks 
authority to correct administratively any 
errors of appraisement. Filing an appeal 
for reappraisement by the importer auto- 
matically divests the Bureau of jurisdic- 
tion and places the matter before the 
Customs Court. Thereafter, any modifi- 
cation of appraised values can only be 
remedied in a judicial proceeding before 
the court. 

Third. The importer has unrealisti- 
cally short periods of 30 days in ap- 
praisement matters and 60 days in clas- 
sification matters in which to decide 
whether to litigate the Bureau of Cus- 
toms decision by appealing the appraise- 
ment or protesting the classification. In 
many cases, importers file appeals or 
protests as protective measures. 

Fourth. The Bureau of Customs must 
automatically refer appeals for reap- 
praisement and denials of protests to the 
Customs Court for disposition without 
regard to whether or not the importer 
intends to litigate. 

Fifth. The court lacks statutory au- 
thority to charge a filing fee for com- 
mencing actions. The absence of a filing 
fee eliminates one restraining factor 
that might otherwise deter importers 
from bringing unnecessary and unwar- 
ranted cases into court. 

Sixth. Protest cases, which constitute 
about 60 percent .of all customs cases, 
must be decided by a three-judge divi- 
sion of the court, even though appraise- 
ment cases, which present no greater 
difficulties, are decided by a single judge. 
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Seventh. Single-judge decisions of ap- 
praisement cases are subject to review by 
a three-judge division of the court. 

Eighth. All decisions in the court must 
be in writing and must contain a state- 
ment of the reasons for the decision, and 
the facts on which it is based. 

Ninth. Single judges trying classifica- 
tion cases in ports outside of New York, 
have no power to decide, but must re- 
turn the hearing record to New York for 
decision by a three-judge division which 
may sometimes rot even include the 
judge who heard the case. 

The proposed bill will modernize pro- 
cedures in the Bureau of Customs and 
the Customs Court by changing these 
statutory provisions in the following re- 
spects: 

First, the Bureau of Customs in liq- 
uidating an entry, will decide at one 
time all issues relating to the dutiability 
of the merchandise, including appraise- 
ment and classification. 

Second, the importer will have 90 days 
to decide whether he wishes to protest 
the Bureau of Customs decision and get 
further administrative review. This will 
give the importer enough time to con- 
sider his case fully and decide whether it 
would be in his interest to seek admin- 
istrative review. This should reduce the 
number of protests filed, under the pres- 
sure of time, as a protective measure by 
the importer. 

Third, the Bureau of Customs will 
have 90 days from the date of liquida- 
tion to reliquidate the entry on its own 
initiative. This authority provides addi- 
tional time in which the Bureau of Cus- 
toms can correct errors in classification 
and provides new authority to correct 
errors in appraisement. Use of this new 
authority may obviate the need for an 
importer to litigate for this purpose. 

Fourth, if the Bureau of Customs de- 
nies the protest in whole or in part, the 
importer will have 180 days in which to 
decide whether or not to have the ad- 
ministrative decision reviewed by the 
court. This should be sufficient time for 
the importer to reach a fully considered 
decision on whether or not to litigate. It 
should eliminate many cases that now 
go on the court’s dockets as protective 
appeals or protests because the present 
30 or 60 days’ provisions are too short to 
permit the importer to make informed 
judgments. 

Fifth, the importer will be able to ob- 
tain accelerated disposition of his pro- 
test by filing a written request with the 
Bureau of Customs at any time after 90 
days have elapsed from the date of pro- 
test. If the Bureau of Customs does not 
allow or deny his protest in whole or in 
part within 30 days thereafter, it will 
be deemed denied on the 30th day 
following receipt of request. The im- 
porter will then have the right to com- 
mence an action in the court. 

Sixth, any protest which has not been 
allowed or denied by the Bureau of Cus- 
toms or which has not been deemed 
denied after a request has been received 
for accelerated disposition, will be 
deemed denied after 2 years have 
elapsed from the date the protest was 
filed. The importer will then have a right 
to commence an action in court. 

Seventh, automatic referral of all ap- 
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peals for reappraisement and all denials 
of protest to the Customs Court will be 
eliminated. 

Eighth, an importer wishing to obtain 
judicial review of decisions of the Bu- 
reau of Customs will be required to com- 
mence an action by filing a summons in 
the Customs Court. 

Ninth, there will be a single judicial 
proceeding in the court in which all is- 
sues, including both appraisement and 
classification, will be taken up. The im- 
porter will be able to include in one 
cause of action all his entries of mer- 
chandise which present common issues. 
The court, however, will have authority 
to order actions consolidated or severed, 
as circumstances warrant. 

Tenth, the court will have authority 
to fix a filing fee for commencing an ac- 
tion but the amount may not exceed that 
in the U.S. district court. Whether a fee 
is to be charged, and the amount thereof, 
will lie in the court’s discretion. The im- 
position of a fee, however, could induce 
potential litigants to consider carefully 
whether they wished to bring suit, Liti- 
gants could also minimize the impact of 
the fee by consolidating numerous im- 
portations involving the same issues into 
a single cause of action. The effect of a 
filing fee, therefore, could be to reduce 
substantially the number of cases 
brought in the Customs Court each year. 

Eleventh, all cases in the Customs 
Court will normally be tried by a single 
judge, thereby increasing the judicial 
manpower available for hearing and de- 
ciding cases. 

Twelfth, the chief judge will have the 
authority, on application or on his own 
initiative, to designate three-judge trials 
when there is a cause of action that 
either raises a constitutional question, or, 
has broad or significant implications in 
the administration or interpretation of 
the customs laws. The use of a three- 
judge trial will provide a means for ob- 
taining carefully considered decisions in 
landmark or other important issues. 

Thirteenth, in contested cases, the 
judge will be able to support his decision. 
by either a statement of findings of fact 
and conclusions of law or by an opinion 
stating the reasons and the facts upon 
which his decision is based. This option 
will modify the present requirement that 
in every case the judge must write a 
decision with a statement of the reasons 
therefore and the facts on which the 
decision was based. 

Fourteenth, cases in ports outside of 
New York will be tried in the same man- 
ner as cases in New York and the trial 
judge will have full authority to hear 
and decide the case. 

Fifteenth, appeals from all cases will 
go directly to the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals. This will relieve the 
Customs Court of its present burden of 
having to set up three-judge divisions to 
hear appeals from single-judge decisions 
in appraisement cases. 

It is my hope that this bill will be 
promptly and favorably considered by 
the Congress and enacted into law so as 
to permit speedy and effective adjudica- 
tion of customs disputes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a section-by-section analysis of 
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the bill prepared by staff, together with 
the transmittal letter to the Vice Presi- 
dent from the Department of Justice, 
and the text of the bill itself, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the 
section-by-section analysis, the trans- 
mittal letter, and the text of the bill will 
be printed in the Recorp, in accordance 
with the Senator’s request. 

The bil] (S. 2624) to improve the judi- 
cial machinery in customs courts by 
amending the statutory provisions relat- 
ing to judicial actions and administra- 
tive proceedings in customs matters, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Hruska (for himself and Mr. Typrncs), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—JUDICIAL ACTIONS IN CUSTOMS CASES 
SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 101. This title may be cited as “The 
Customs Courts Act of 1969". 


APPEALS FROM CUSTOMS COURT DECISIONS— 
JURISDICTION 


Sec. 102. Section 1541 to title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 


“$ 1541. Appeals from Customs Court de- 
cisions. 

“(a) The Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals has jurisdiction of appeals from all 
final judgments or orders of the United 
States Customs Court. 

“(b) When a judge in the Customs Court, 
in issuing an interlocutory order, includes in 
the order a statement that a controlling 
question of law is involved as to which there 
is substantial ground for difference of opin- 
ion and that an immediate appeal from its 
order may materially advance the ultimate 
termination of the litigation, the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals may, in its dis- 
cretion, permit an appeal to be taken from 
such order, if application is made to it with- 
in ten days after the entry of the order: Pro- 
vided, however, That neither the application 
for nor the granting of an appeal hereunder 
stays proceedings in the Customs Court un- 
less a stay is ordered by a judge of the Cus- 
toms Court or by the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals or a judge of that court.” 


APPEALS FROM CUSTOMS COURT DECISIONS— 
PROCEDURE 

Sec. 103. Section 2601 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“§ 2601. Appeals from Customs Court deci- 
sions. 

“(a) A party may appeal to the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals from a final 
judgment or order of the Customs Court 
within sixty days after entry of the judgment 
or order, 

“(b) An appeal is made by filing in the 
office of the clerk of the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals a notice of appeal which 
shall include a concise statement of the er- 
rors complained of. A copy of the notice shall 
be served on the adverse parties. When the 
United States is an adverse party, service 
shall be made on the Attorney General and 
the Secretary of the Treasury or their des- 
ignees. Thereupon, the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals shall order the Customs 
Court to transmit the record and evidence 
taken, together with either the findings of 
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fact and conclusions of law or the opinion, as 
the case may be. 

“(c) The Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals may affirm, modify, vacate, set aside, 
or reverse any judgment or order of the 
Customs Court lawfully brought before it 
for review, and may remand the cause and 
direct the entry of an appropriate judgment 
or order, or require such further proceed- 
ings as may be just under the circumstances. 
The judgment or order of the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals shall be final and 
conclusive unless modified, vacated, set 
aside, reversed, or remanded by the Supreme 
Court under section 2106 of this title.” 


PRECEDENCE OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURER, 
PRODUCER OR WHOLESALER CASES 


Sec. 104, Section 2602 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 


“§ 2602. Precedence of American manufac- 
turer, producer or wholesaler 
cases, 

“(a) Every proceeding in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals arising under 
section 516 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, shall be given precedence over 
other cases on the docket of such court, ex- 
cept as provided for in paragraph (b) of 
this section, and shall be assigned for hear- 
ing at the earliest practicable date and ex- 
pedited in every way. 

“(b) Appeals from findings by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce provided for in headnote 
6 to schedule 8, part 4, of the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States (19 U.S.C. 1202) 
shall receive a preference over all other 
matters.” 

DUTIES OF CHIEF JUDGE; PRECEDENCE OF JUDGES 

Sec. 105. Section 253 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 253. Duties of chief judge; precedence of 

judges. 

“(a) The chief judge of the Customs 
Court, with the approval of the court, shall 
supervise the fiscal affairs and clerical force 
of the court. 

“(b) The chief judge shall promulgate 
dockets. 

“(c) The chief Judge, under rules of the 
court, may designate any judge or judges 
of the court to try any case and, when the 
circumstances so warrant, reassign the case 
to another judge or judges. 

“(d) Whenever the chief judge is unable 
to perform the duties of his office or the 
office is vacant, his powers and duties shall 
devolve upon the judge next in precedence 
who is able to act, until such disability is 
removed or another chief judge is appointed 
and duly qualified. 

“(e) The chief judge shall have precedence 
and shall preside at any session which he 
attends. Other judges shall have precedence 
and shall preside according to the seniority 
of their commissions. Judges whose com- 
missions bear the same date shall have prec- 
edence according to seniority in age.” 

SINGLE-JUDGE TRIALS 

Sec, 106. Section 254 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 254. Single-judge trials. 

“Except as otherwise provided in section 
255 of this title, the judicial power of the 
Customs Court with respect to any action, 
sult or proceeding shall be exercised by a 
single judge, who may preside alone and hold 
a regular or special session of court at the 
same time other sessions are held by other 
judges.” 

PUBLICATION OF DECISIONS 

Src. 107. Section 255 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is redesignated as section 
257 and is amended to read as follows: 

“§ 257. Publication of decisions, 

“All decisions of the Customs Court shall 
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be preserved and open to inspection. The 
court shall forward copies of each decision to 
the Secretary of the Treasury or his designee 
and to the appropriate customs officer for the 
district in which the case arose. The Secre- 
tary shall publish weekly such decisions as 
he or the court may designate and abstracts 
of all other decisions.” 


THREE-JUDGE TRIALS 


Sec. 108. There shall be a new section 255 
of title 28 of the United States Code as 
follows: 

§ 255. Three-judge trials. 

“(a) Upon application of any party to a 
cause of action, or upon his own initiative, 
the chief Judge of the Customs Court shall 
designate any three judges of the court to 
hear and determine any cause of action 
which the chief judge finds: (1) raises an is- 
sue of the constitutionality of an Act of Con- 
gress, a proclamation of the President or an 
Executive Order; or (2) has broad or signifi- 
cant implications in the administration or 
interpretation of the customs laws. 

“(b) A majority of the three judges desig- 
nated may hear and determine the cause of 
action and all questions pending therein.” 


TRIALS AT PORTS OTHER THAN NEW YORK 


Sec. 109. There shall be a new section 256 
of title 28 of the United States Code as 
follows: 


“§ 256. Trials at ports other than New York. 

“(a) The chief judge may designate any 
judge or judges of the court to proceed, to- 
gether with necessary assistants, to any port 
or to any place within the jurisdiction of the 
United States to preside at a trial or hear- 
ing at the port or place. 

“(b) Upon application of a party and for 
good cause shown, or upon his own initiative, 
the chief judge may authorize a judge of the 
court to preside at a trial or hearing in a 
foreign country.” 


JURISDICTION OF THE CUSTOMS COURT 


Sec. 110. Section 1582 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 1582. Jurisdiction of the Customs Court. 

“(a) The Customs Court shall have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of civil actions instituted 
by any person whose protest pursuant to the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, has been 
denied, in whole or in part, by the appropri- 
ate customs officer, where the decision, in- 
cluding the legality of all orders and find- 
ings entering into the same, involves: (1) 
the appraised value of merchandise; (2) the 
classification and rate and amount of duties 
chargeable; (3) all charges or exactions of 
whatever character within the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury; (4) the ex- 
clusion of merchandise from entry or deliv- 
ery under any provisions of the customs 
laws: (5) the liquidation or reliquidation of 
an entry, or a modification thereof; (6) the 
refusal to pay a claim for drawback; and 
(7) the refusal to reliquidate an entry un- 
der section 520(c) of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, 

“(b) The Customs Court shall have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of civil actions brought 
by American manufacturers, producers or 
wholesalers pursuant to section 516 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 

“(c) The Customs Court shall not have 
jurisdiction of an action unless (1) either 
a protest has been filed, as, prescribed by sec- 
tion 514 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
and denied in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 515 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, or if the action relates to a 
decision under section 516 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, all remedies prescribed 
therein have been exhausted, and (2) except 
in the case of an action relating to a de- 
cision under section 516 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, all liquidated duties, 
charges or exactions have been paid at the 
time the action is filed. 
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“(d) Only one civil action may be brought 
in the Customs Court to contest the denial 
of a single protest. However, any number of 
entries of merchandise involving common 
issues may be included in a single civil action. 
Actions may be consolidated by order of the 
court or by request of the parties, with ap- 
proval of the court, if there are common 
issues.” 


REPEAL OF SECTION 1583—-REVIEW OF DECISIONS 
ON PROTESTS 


Sec. 111. Section 1583 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is repealed. 


TIME FOR COMMENCEMENT OF ACTION 


Sec, 112. Section 2631 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“$ 2631. Time for commencement of action. 

“(a) An action over which the court has 
jurisdiction under section 1582(a) of this 
title is barred unless commenced within one 
hundred and eighty days after: 

“(1) the date of mailing of notice of denial 
in whole or in part, of a protest pursuant to 
the provisions of section 515(a) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended; or 

“(2) the date of denial of a protest by 
operation of law pursuant to the provisions 
of sections 515(b) or 515(c) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended. 

“(b) An action over which the court has 
jurisdiction under section 1582(b) of this 
title is barred unless commenced within 
thirty days after the date of mailing of a 
notice sent pursuant to section 516(c) of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended.” 


CUSTOMS COURT PROCEDURE AND FEES 


Sec. 113. Section 2632 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“ş§ 2632. Customs Court procedure and fees, 

“(a) A party may contest denial of a pro- 
test under section 515 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, or the decision of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury made under section 
516 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, by 
bringing a civil action in the Customs Court. 
A civil action shall be commenced by filing 
a summons in the form, manner and style 
and with the content prescribed in rules 
adopted by the court. 

“(b) There may be a filing fee payable 
upon commencing an action. The amount of 
the fee shall be fixed by the Customs Court 
but shall not exceed the filing fee for com- 
mencing a civil action in a United States 
district court. The Customs Court may fix 
all other fees to be charged by the clerk of 
the court. 

“(c) The Customs Court shall provide by 
rule for pleadings and other papers, for their 
amendment, service, and filing, for consoli- 
dations, severances and suspensions of cases, 
and for other procedural matters. 

“(d) The Customs Court, by rule, may con- 
sider any new ground in support of a civil 
action if the new ground: (1) applies to the 
same merchandise that was the subject of 
the protest; and (2) is related to the same 
administrative decision contested in the 
protest. 

“(e) All pleadings and other papers filed 
in the Customs Court shall be served on all 
the adverse parties in accordance with the 
rules of the court. When the United States is 
an adverse party, service of the summons 
shall be made on the Attorney General and 
the Secretary of the Treasury or their des- 
ignees, 

“(f) Upon service of the summons on the 
Secretary of the Treasury or his designee, 
the appropriate customs officer shall forth- 
with transmit the following documents to 
the United States Customs Court as an offl- 
cial record of the civil action: (1) consump- 
tion or other entry; (2) commercial invoice; 
(3) special Customs invoice; (4) copy of pro- 
test; and (5) copy of denial of protest, in 
whole or in part, if any denial has been 
issued.” 
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PRECEDENCE OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURER, PRO- 
DUCER OR WHOLESALER CASES 
Sec, 114. Section 2633 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 
“§ 2633. Precedence of American manufac- 
turer, producer or wholesaler 


cases. 

“Every proceeding in the Customs Court 
arising under section 516 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, shall be given prece- 
dence over other cases on the docket of the 
court, and shall be assigned for hearing and 
trial at the earliest practicable date and ex- 
pedited in every way.” 


NOTICE 


Sec. 115. Section 2634 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 2634. Notice. 

“Reasonable notice of the time and place 
of trial before a judge of the Customs Court 
shall be given to all parties to any proceed- 
ing, under rules prescribed by the court.” 

BURDEN OF PROOF; EVIDENCE OF VALUE 

Sec. 116. Section 2635 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 2635. Burden of proof; evidence of value. 
“In any matter in the Customs Court: 
“(a) The decision of the Secretary of the 

Treasury, or his delegate, is presumed to be 

correct. The burden to prove otherwise shall 

rest upon the party challenging a decision. 

“(b) Where the value of merchandise is 
in issue: 

“(1) Reports or depositions of consuls, 
customs officers, and other officers of the 
United States and depositions and affidavits 
of other persons whose attendance cannot 
reasonably be had, may be admitted in evi- 
dence when served upon the opposing party 
in accordance with the rules of the court. 

“(2) Price lists and catalogs may be ad- 
mitted in evidence when duly authenticated, 
relevant, and material. 

“(c) The value of merchandise shall be 
determined from the evidence in the record 
and that adduced at the trial whether or 
not the merchandise or samples thereof are 
available for examination.” 

ANALYSIS OF IMPORTED MERCHANDISE 

Sec. 117. Section 2636 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“§ 2636. Analysis of imported merchandise. 
“A judge of the Customs Court may order 

an analysis of imported merchandise and re- 

ports thereon by laboratories or agencies of 
the United States.” 
WITNESSES; INSPECTION OF DOCUMENTS 


Sec. 118. Section 2637 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 2637. Witnesses; inspection of documents, 

“(a) In any proceeding in the Customs 
Court, under rules prescribed by the court, 
the parties and their attorneys shall have an 
Opportunity to introduce evidence, to hear 
and cross-examine the witnesses of the other 
party and to inspect all samples and all 
papers admitted or offered as evidence, except 
as provided in subsection (b) of this section. 

“(b) In an action instituted by an Ameri- 
can manufacturer, producer or wholesaler, 
the plaintiff may not inspect any documents 
or papers of a consignee or importer disclos- 
ing any information which the Customs 
Court deems unnecessary or improper to be 
disclosed.” 

DECISIONS; FINDINGS OF FACT AND CONCLUSIONS 
OF LAW; EFFECT OF OPINIONS 
Sec. 119. Section 2638 of title 28 of the 


United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 
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“§ 2638. Decisions; findings of fact and con- 
clusions of law; effect of opinions. 
“(a) A decision of the judge in a contested 
case shall be supported by either (1) a state- 
ment of findings of fact and conclusions of 
law or (2) an opinion stating the reasons and 
facts upon which the decision is based. 
“(b) The decision of the judge is final and 
conclusive, unless a retrial or rehearing is 
granted pursuant to section 2639 of this title 
or an appeal is made to the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals within the time and in 
the manner provided in section 2601 of this 
title.” 
RETRIAL OR REHEARING 


Sec. 120. Section 2639 of title 28 of the 
United State Code is amend to read as 
follows: 


“§ 2639. Retrial or rehearing. 

“The judge who has rendered a judgment 
or order may, upon motion of a party or 
upon his own motion, grant a retrial or a 
rehearing, as the case may be. A party’s 
motion must be made, or the judge’s action 
on his motion must be taken, not later than 
thirty days after entry of the judgment or 
order.” 


REPEAL OF SECTIONS 2640, 2641, 2642—-REHEAR- 
ING OR RETRIAL; FRIVOLOUS PROTEST OR AP- 
PEAL; AMENDMENT OF PROTESTS, APPEALS, AND 
PLEADINGS 


Sec. 121. Sections 2640, 2641 and 2642 of 
title 28 of the United States Code are re- 
pealed. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 122. (a) This title shall become effec- 
tive on January 1, 1970 and shall thereafter 
apply to all actions and proceedings in the 
Customs Court and the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals except those involving 
merchandise entered before the effective 
date for which trial has commenced by such 
effective date. 

(b) An appeal for reappraisement timely 
filed with the Bureau of Customs before the 
effective date, but as to which trial has not 
commenced by such date, shall be deemed to 
have had a summons timely and properly 
filed under this title. When the judgment or 
order of the United States Customs Court 
has become final in this appeal, the papers 
shall be returned to the appropriate customs 
officer to decide any remaining matters re- 
lating to the entry in accordance with sec- 
tion 500 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amend- 
ed. A protest or summons filed after final 
decision on an appeal for reappraisement 
shall not include issues which were raised 
or could have been raised on the appeal for 
reappraisement. 

(c) A protest timely filed with the Bu- 
reau of Customs before the effective date 
of enactment of this Act and which is dis- 
allowed, as to which trial has not commenced 
by such date, shall be deemed to have had 
a summons timely and properly filed under 
this title. 

(da) All other provisions of this Act shall 
apply to appeals and disallowed protests 
deemed to have had summonses timely and 
properly filed under this section. 

MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 123. (a) The analysis of chapter 11 
of title 28 of the United States Code, im- 
mediately preceding section 251 of such title, 
is amended by striking the caption of sec- 
tion 254 and substituting therefor the cap- 
tion, “Single-judge trails.”, by striking the 
caption of section 255 and substituting there- 
for the caption “Three-judge trials.” and by 
adding the following captions at the end of 
the analysis of that chapter: 

“256. Trials at ports other than New York. 
“257. Publication of decisions.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 93 of title 28 
of the United States Code, immediately pre- 
ceding section 1541 of such title is amended 
by striking the caption of section 1541 and 
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substituting the caption “Appeals from Cus- 
toms Court decisions.” 

(c) The analysis of chapter 95 of title 28 
of the United States Code, immediately pre- 
ceding section 1581 of such title, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 
“1581. Powers generally. 
“1582. Jurisdiction of the Customs Court.” 

(d) The analysis of chapter 167 of title 28 
of the United States Code, immediately pre- 
ceding section 2601, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“Sec. 

“2601. Appeals from Customs Court decisions, 

“2602. Precedence of American manufacturer, 
producer or wholesaler cases.” 

(e) The analysis of chapter 169 of title 28 
of the United States Code, immediately pre- 
ceding section 2631 of such title, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“2631. Time for commencement of action. 
“2632. Customs Court procedure and fees. 
“2633. Precedence of American manufacturer, 
producer or wholesaler cases. 
Notice. 
Burden of proof; evidence of value. 
Analysis of imported merchandise. 
Witnesses inspection of documents. 
Decisions; findings of fact and con- 
clusions of law; effect of opinions. 
Retrial or rehearing.” 


II—ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEEDINGS IN 
Customs MATTERS 
SHORT TITLE 
Sec. 201. Titles II and III of this Act may 


be cited as “The Customs Administrative Act 
of 1969.” 


“2634. 
“2635. 
“2636. 
“2637. 
"2638. 


“2639. 
TITLE 


AMENDMENT OF SECTIONS 


Sec. 202. Unless otherwise provided, when- 
ever in this Act an amendment or repeal is 
expressed in terms of an amendment to, or 
repeal of, a section or provision of the 
Tariff Act, the reference shall be considered 
to be made to a section or provision of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 U.S.C. 
1202 et seq.). 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 203. Titles II and III of this Act shall 
take effect with respect to articles entered, 
or withdrawn from warehouse for consump- 
tion, on or after January 1, 1970, and such 
other articles entered or withdrawn from 
warehouse for consumption prior to such 
date, the appraisement of which has not be- 
come final before the date of enactment and 
for which an appeal for reappraisement has 
not been timely filed with the Bureau of 
Customs before January 1, 1970. 


APPRAISEMENT, CLASSIFICATION AND LIQUIDA- 
TION PROCEDURES; COLLECTIONS AND RE- 
FUNDS; LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 204. (a) Section 500 of the Tariff Act 
(19 U.S.C. 1500) is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 500. APPRAISEMENT, 
AND LIQUIDATION PROCEDURES. 

“The appropriate customs officer shall, 
under rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary— 

“(a) appraise merchandise in the unit of 
quantity in which the merchandise is usually 
bought and sold by ascertaining or estimat- 
ing the value thereof by all reasonable ways 
and means in his power, any statement of 
cost or costs of production in any invoice, 
affidavit, declaration, or other document to 
the contrary notwithstanding; 

“(a) ascertain the classification and rate 
of duty applicable to such merchandise; 

“(c) fix the amount of duty to be paid on 
such merchandise and determine any in- 
creased or additional duties due or any excess 
of duties deposited; 

“(d) liquidate the entry of such mer- 
chandise; and 

“(e) give notice of such liquidation to the 
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importer, his consignee, or agent in such 
form and manner as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe in such regulations.” 

(b) Section 488 of the Tariff Act (19 U.S.C. 
1488) is repealed. 

(c) Section 505 of the Tariff Act (19 U.S.C. 
1505) is amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 505. PAYMENT OF DUTIES. 

“(a) Deposit or ESTIMATED Duties.—Unless 
merchandise is entered for warehouse or 
transportation, or under bond, the consignee 
shall deposit with the appropriate customs 
officer at the time of making entry the 
amount of duties estimated by such customs 
officer to be payable thereon. 

“(b) COLLECTION OR REFUND.—The appro- 
priate customs officer shall collect any in- 
creased or additional duties due or refund 
any excess of duties deposited as determined 
on a liquidation or reliquidation.” 


REPEAL OF SEPARATE APPRAISEMENT PROCE- 
DURE; VOLUNTARY RELIQUIDATIONS 


Sec. 205. Section 501 of the Tariff Act (19 
U.S.C, 1501) is amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 501. VOLUNTARY RELIQUIDATIONS. 

“A liquidation made in accordance with 
section 500 or any reliquidation thereof made 
in accordance with this section may be re- 
liquidated in any respect by the appropriate 
customs officer on his own initiative, not- 
withstanding the filing of a protest, within 
90 days from the date on which notice of 
the original liquidation is given to the im- 
porter, his consignee or agent. Notice of 
such reliquidation shall be given in the man- 
ner prescribed with respect to original liqui- 
dations under section 500(e).” 


DUTIABLE VALUE 


Sec. 206. Section 503 of the Tariff Act (19 
U.S.C, 1503) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 503. DuTIABLE VALUE. 

“Except as provided in section 520(c) (re- 
lating to reliquidations on the basis of au- 
thorized corrections of errors) or section 562 
(relating to withdrawal from manipulating 
warehouses) of this Act, the basis for the 
assessment of duties on imported merchan- 
dise subject to ad valorem rates of duty or 
rates based upon or regulated in any man- 
ner by the value of the merchandise, shall 
be the appraised value determined upon 
liquidation, in accordance with section 500 
or any adjustment thereof made pursuant 
to section 501 of the Tariff Act: Provided, 
however, That if reliquidation is required 
pursuant to a final judgment or order of 
the United States Customs Court which in- 
cludes a reappraisement of imported mer- 
chandise, the basis for such assessment shall 
be the final appraised value determined by 
such court.” 

PROTESTS 


Sec. 207. Section 514 of the Tariff Act (19 
U.S.C. 1514) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 514. FINALITY OF DECISIONS; PROTESTS. 

“(a) Finatiry or Decisions.—Except as 
provided in section 501 (relating to voluntary 
reliquidations), section 516 (relating to peti- 
tions by American manufacturers, producers, 
and wholesalers), section 520 (relating to 
refunds and errors), and section 521 (re- 
lating to reliquidations on account of fraud) 
of this Act, decisions of the appropriate 
customs officer, including the legality of all 
orders and findings entering into the same, 
as to— 

“(1) the appraised value of merchandise; 

“(2) the classification and rate and 
amount of duties chargeable; 

“(3) all charges or exactions of whatever 
character within the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury; 

“(4) the exclusion of merchandise from 
entry or delivery under any provision of the 
customs laws; 

“(5) the liquidation or reliquidation of an 
entry, or any modification thereof: 

“(6) the refusal to pay a claim for draw- 
back; and 
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“(7) the refusal to reliquidate an entry 
under section 520(c) of this Act, 
shall be final and conclusive upon all persons 
(including the United States and any officer 
thereof) unless a protest is filed in accord- 
ance with this section, or unless a civil 
action contesting the denial of a protest, in 
whole or in part, is commenced in the United 
States Customs Court in accordance with 
section 2632 of title 28 of the United States 
Code within the time prescribed by section 
2631 of that title. When a judgment or order 
of the United States Customs Court has 
become final, the papers transmitted shall be 
returned together with a copy of the judg- 
ment or order to the appropriate customs 
officer, who shall take action accordingly. 


“PROTESTS 


“(b)(1) IN GENERAL—A protest of a de- 
cision under subsection (a) shall be filed in 
writing with the appropriate customs officer 
designated in regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary, setting forth distinctly and spe- 
cifically each decision described in subsection 
(a) as to which protest is made; each cate- 
gory of merchandise affected by each such 
decision as to which protest is made; and 
the nature of each objection and reasons 
therefor. Only one protest may be filed for 
each entry of merchandise, except that where 
the entry covers merchandise of different 
categories, separate protests may be filed for 
each category. In addition, separate claims 
with respect to any one category of mer- 
chandise that is the subject of a protest are 
deemed to be part of a single protest. A pro- 
test may be amended under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary any time prior to 
the expiration of the ninety day period in 
which the protest could have been filed un- 
der section 514 of this Act. Except as other- 
wise provided in section 557(b) of this Act, 
protests may be filed by the importer, con- 
signee, or any authorized agent of the person 
paying any charge or exaction, or filing any 
claim for drawback, or seeking entry or de- 
livery, with respect to merchandise which 
is the subject of a decision in subsection (a). 

“(2) TIME ror FILING:—A protest of a de- 
cision, order, or finding described in sub- 
section (a) shall be filed with such customs 
officer within ninety days after but not 
before— 

“(A) notice of liquidation or reliquida- 
tion, or 

“(B) in circumstances where subpara- 
graph (A) is inapplicable, the date of the 
decision as to which protest is made. 

“(c) LIMITATION ON PROTEST OF RELIQUI- 
DATION.—The reliquidation of an entry shall 
not open such entry so that a protest may 
be filed against the decision of the customs 
officer upon any question not involved in 
such reliquidation.” 


REVIEW OF PROTESTS 


Sec. 208. Section 515 of the Tariff Act (19 
U.S.C. 1515) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 515. REVIEW OF PROTESTS. 

“(a) ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW AND MODIFI- 
CATION OF DECISIONS.—The appropriate cus- 
toms officer shall review a protest filed in 
accordance with section 514 of this Act and 
may allow or deny such protest in whole or 
in part. Thereafter, he shall remit or refund 
any duties, charge, or exaction found to have 
been assessed or collected in excess, or pay 
any drawback found due. Notice of the de- 
nial of any protest shall be mailed in the 
form and manner prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

“(b) REQUEST FOR ACCELERATED DISPOSITION 
OF PROTEST.—A request for accelerated dis- 
position of a protest filed in accordance with 
section 514 of this Act may be filed in writing 
with the appropriate customs officer any time 
after ninety days following the filing of such 
protest. For purposes of section 1582 of title 
28 of the United States Code, a protest which 
has not been allowed or denied in whole or 
in part within thirty days following receipt 
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of a request for accelerated disposition shall 
be deemed denied on the thirtieth day fol- 
lowing receipt of such request.” 

“(c) CONSTRUCTIVE DENIAL OF PROTEST.— 
Any protest which has not been allowed or 
denied in whole or in part in accordance with 
paragraph (a) of this section and which is 
not deemed to be denied in accordance with 
paragraph (b) of this section, shall be deemed 
denied after two years have elapsed from the 
date the protest was filed in accordance with 
section 514 of this Act.” 


PETITIONS BY AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS, 
PRODUCERS OR WHOLESALERS 


Sec. 209. Section 516 of the Tariff Act (19 
U.S.C, 1516) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 516. PETITIONS By AMERICAN MANU- 
FACTURERS, PRODUCERS, OR WHOLESALERS— 
VALUE AND CLASSIFICATION. 

“(a) The Secretary shall, upon written re- 
quest by an American manufacturer, pro- 
ducer or wholesaler, furnish the classifica- 
tion, and the rate of duty, if any, imposed 
upon designated imported merchandise of a 
class or kind manufactured, produced, or 
sold at wholesale by him. If such manufac- 
turer, producer or wholesaler believes that 
the appraised value is too low, that the 
classification is not correct, or that the 
proper rate of duty is not being assessed, he 
may file a petition with the Secretary setting 
forth (1) a description of the merchandise, 
(2) the appraised value, the classification, or 
the rate or rates of duty that he believes 
proper, and (3) the reasons for his belief. 

“(b) If, after receipt and consideration of 
a petition filed by an American manufac- 
turer, producer or wholesaler, the Secretary 
decides that the appraised value of the mer- 
chandise is too low, or that the classification 
of the article or rate of duty assessed thereon 
is not correct, he shall determine the proper 
appraised value or classification or rate of 
duty, and notify the petitioner of his de- 
termination. All such merchandise entered 
for consumption or withdrawn from ware- 
house for consumption more than thirty 
days after the date such notice to the peti- 
tioner is published in the weekly Customs 
Bulletin shall be appraised or classified or 
assessed as to rate of duty in accordance with 
the Secretary’s determination. 

“(c) If the Secretary decides that the ap- 
praised value or classification of the articles 
or the rate of duty with respect to which a 
petition was filed pursuant to subsection (a) 
is correct, he shall so inform the petitioner. 
If dissatisfied with the decision of the Sec- 
retary, the petitioner may file with the Sec- 
retary, not later than thirty days after the 
date of the decision, notice that he desires 
to contest the appraised value or classifica- 
tion of, or rate or duty assessed upon, the 
merchandise. Upon receipt of notice from 
the petitioner, the Secretary shall cause 
publication to be made of his decision as to 
the proper appraised value or classification 
or rate of duty and of the petitioner's desire 
to contest, and shall thereafter furnish the 
petitioner with such information as to the 
entries and consignees of such merchandise, 
entered after the publication of the decision 
of the Secretary at such ports of entry desig- 
nated by the petitioner in his notice of desire 
to contest, as will enable the petitioner to 
contest the appraised value or classification 
of, or rate of duty imposed upon, such mer- 
chandise in the liquidation of one such en- 
try at such port. The Secretary shall direct 
the appropriate customs officer at such ports 
to notify the petitioner by mail immediately 
when the first of such entries is liquidated. 

“(d) Notwithstanding the filing of an ac- 
tion pursuant to section 2632 of title 28 of 
the United States Code, merchandise of the 
character covered by the published decision 
of the Secretary (when entered for consump- 
tion or withdrawn from warehouse for con- 
sumption on or before the date of publica- 
tion of a decision of the United States Cus- 
toms Court or of the United States Court of 
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Customs and Patent Appeals, not in harmony 
with the published decision of the Secretary) 
shall be appraised or classified, or both, and 
the entries liquidated, in accordance with the 
decision of the Secretary and, except as 
otherwise provided in this chapter, the final 
liquidations of these entries shall be con- 
clusive upon all parties. 

“(e) The consignee or his agent shall have 
the right to appear and to be heard as a 
party in interest before the United States 
Customs Court. 

“(f) If the cause of action is sustained in 
whole or in part by a decision of the United 
States Customs Court or of the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, mer- 
chandise of the character covered by the pub- 
lished decision of the Secretary, which is 
entered for consumption or withdrawn from 
warehouse for consumption after the date of 
publication of the court decision, shall be 
subject to appraisement, classification, and 
assessment of duty in accordance with the 
final Judicial decision in the action, and the 
liquidation of entries covering the merchan- 
dise so entered or withdrawn shall be sus- 
pended until final disposition is made of the 
action, whereupon the entries shall be liq- 
uidated, or if necessary, reliquidated in ac- 
cordance with the final decision. 

“(g) Regulations shall be prescribed by 
the Secretary to implement the procedures 
required under this section.” 


REFUNDS AND ERRORS 


Sec. 210. Section 520(c) of the Tariff Act 
(19 U.S.C. 1520(c)) is amended by— 

(a) striking the words “the Secretary of 
the Treasury may authorize a collector to” 
and substituting the words “the appropriate 
customs officer may, in accordance with reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Secretary,"’; 

(b) striking the word “appraisement,” 
wherever it appears in paragraph (1); and 

(c) deleting “sixty” and substituting 


“ninety” and deleting “ten” and substituting 


“nine” in paragraph (1). 
TITLE ITI—MIscELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS 
TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 301. The Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended (19 U.S.C. ch. 4), is further amended 
as follows: 

(a) Section 305 
amended by— 

(1) striking the word “collector” in the 
first paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 
“appropriate customs officers”; and 

(2) striking the term “the collector” where 
it first appears in the second paragraph and 
inserting in lieu thereof “the appropriate 
customs officer” and by striking the term 
“the collector” wherever it thereafter appears 
in the paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 
“such customs Officer.” 

(b) Sections 311, 315, 432, 434, 438, 441, 
443-447, 449-450, 452-455, 457, 485, 490, 492, 
496, 521, 555, 562, 584, 586, 609, 613, and 
614 (19 U.S.C, 1311, 1315, 1432, 1434, 1438, 
1441, 1443-1447, 1449-1450, 1452-1455, 1457, 
1485, 1490, 1492, 1496, 1521, 1555, 1562, 1584, 
1586, 1609, 1613, and 1614) are amended by 
striking the word “collector” wherever it ap- 
pears in the sections and inserting in lieu 
thereof “appropriate customs officer’’. 

(c) Section 401 (19 U.S.C. 1401) is amended 
by— 

(1) striking subsections (h), (i) and (j); 

(2) redesignating subsections (k), (1), 
(m) and (n) as subsections (h), (1), (j) 
and (K), respectively, and amending redesig- 
nated subsection (i) to read as follows: 

“(i) OFFICER oF THE CUSTOMS: CUSTOMS 
Orricer.—The terms ‘officer of the customs’ 
and ‘customs officer’ mean any officer of the 
Bureau of Customs of the Treasury Depart- 
ment (also hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Customs Service’) or any commissioned, war- 
rant, or petty officer of the Coast Guard, or 
any agent or other person authorized by law 
or designated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury to perform any duties of an officer of the 
Customs Service.” 

(3) adding a new subsection (1) to read 
as follows: 

“(1) Secrerary.—The term ‘Secretary’ 
means the Secretary of the Treasury or his 
delegate.” 

(d) Section 402a 
amended by— 

(1) striking the word “appraiser” wher- 
ever it appears in the section and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “appropriate customs 
officer”; and 

(2) striking the word “appratsrr’s” in the 
heading of subsection (b) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “CUSTOMS OFFICER’S”. 

(3) striking the words “subject to review 
in reappraisement proceedings under sec- 
tion 501” and inserting in lieu thereof “sub- 
ject to protest in accordance with section 
514". 

(e) Sections 448, 493 and 608 (19 U.S.C. 
1448, 1493, and 1608) are amended by striking 
the term “the collector” where it first ap- 
pears in each section and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the appropriate customs officer” 
and by striking the term "the collector” 
wherever it thereafter appears in each sec- 
tion and inserting in lieu thereof “such cus- 
toms officer”. 

(f) Section 451 (19 U.S.C. 1451) is amended 
by— 

(1) striking the word “collector” where it 
appears the first time in the section and 
inserting in lieu thereof “appropriate cus- 
toms officer”; 

(2) striking out the word “collector” where 
it appears the second time in the section and 
inserting in lieu thereof “such customs offi- 
cer”; and 

(3) striking the word “collector” where it 
appears the third time in the section and 
inserting in lieu thereof “appropriate cus- 
toms officer”. 

(g) Section 467 (19 U.S.C. 1467) is 
amended by striking the words “collector of 
customs” and inserting in lieu thereof “ap- 
propriate customs officer”. 

(h) Section 482 (19 U.S.C. 
amended as follows— 

(1) Subsection (e) is amended by strik- 
ing the term “collector of customs” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “appropriate customs 
Officer”; and 

(2) Subsection (f) is amended by striking 
“collector of customs or the person acting 
as such, or by his deputy” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “appropriate customs officer”, 

(i) Section 484 (19 U.S.C. 1484) is amended 
as follows— 

(1) Subsection (a) is amended by striking 
the word ‘collector’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “appropriate customs officer”; 

(2) Paragraph (1) of subsection (c) is 
amended by striking the term “the collector” 
where it first appears in the paragraph and 
inserting in lieu thereof “the appropriate 
customs officer” and by striking the term 
“the collector” where it thereafter appears 
in the paragraph and inserting in lieu 
thereof “such customs officer”; 

(3) Paragraph (2) of subsection (c) is 
amended by striking the term “The collec- 
tor” and inserting in lieu thereof “The ap- 
propriate customs officer’ and by striking 
the term “the collector” wherever it appears 
in the paragraph and inserting in lieu 
thereof “such customs officer”; 

(4) Subsection (g) is amended by strik- 
ing the term “collector or the appraiser” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “appropriate cus- 
toms officer”; 

(5) The second and third sentences of sub- 
section (Jj) are amended by striking the word 
“collector” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“customs officer”; and 

(6) The fourth sentence of subsection (j) 
is amended by striking the term “a collector” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “a customs of- 
ficer” and by striking the terms “the collec- 
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tor” and “such collector” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “such customs officer”. 

(j) Section 491 (19 U.S.C. 1491) is amended 
by striking the words “by the appraiser of 
merchandise and sold by the collector” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “and sold by the ap- 
propriate customs officer", 

(k) Section 499 (19 U.S.C. 
amended as follows— 

(1) The first sentence is amended by strik- 
ing the word “appraiser” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “appropriate customs officer”; 

(2) The second sentence is amended by 
striking the term “The collector’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Such officer”; 

(3) The fifth sentence is amended to read: 
“Such officer may require such additional 
packages or quantities as he may deem neces- 
sary.”; 

(4) The sixth sentence is amended to read: 
“If any package contains any article not 
specified in the invoice and, in the opinion of 
the appropriate customs officer, such article 
was omitted from the invoice with fraudu- 
lent intent on the part of the seller, shipper, 
owner, or agent, the contents of the entire 
package in which such article is found shall 
be subject to seizure, but if no such fraudu- 
lent intent is apparent, then the value of 
said article shall be added to the entry and 
the duties thereon paid accordingly."; 

(5) The seventh sentence is amended by 
striking the word “collector” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “appropriate customs officer”; 
and 

(6) The last sentence is amended by 
striking the words “appraiser's return of 
value” and inserting in lieu thereof "ap- 
praisement" and by striking the words 
“value returned by the appraiser” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “appraisement”. 

(1) Section 502 (19 U.S.C. 1502) is amended 
by striking the words “appraiser, deputy ap- 
praiser, assistant appraiser, or examiner of 
merchandise” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“customs officer”. 

(m) Section 506 
amended as follows: 

(1) Paragraph (1) is amended by striking 
the term “the collector” where it first appears 
in the paragraph and inserting in leu 
thereof “the appropriate customs officer” and 
by striking the term “the collector” where 
it thereafter appears in the paragraph and 
inserting in lieu thereof “such customs of- 
ficer"; and 

(2) Paragraph (2) is amended by striking 
the word “collector” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “appropriate customs officer”, 

(n) Section 509 (19 U.S.C. 1509) is 
amended by striking the term “Collectors 
and appraisers” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Customs officers”. 

(o) Section 510 
amended by— 

(1) striking the words “or a division of 
such court,” the first time they appear; 

(2) striking “or an appraiser, or a collec- 
tor” and inserting in lieu thereof “or a 
customs officer”; 

(3) striking “an appraiser” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “a customs officer, or”; 

(4) striking the words “or a division of 
such court,” the second and third times they 
appear; and 

(5) striking “or appraiser or collector” and 
inserting in lieu thereof "or customs officer", 

(p) Section 511 (19 U.S.C. 1511) is 
amended by— 

(1) striking the words “or an appraiser, or 
person acting as appraiser, or a collector” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “or an appro- 
priate customs officer”; 

(2) striking the term “the collectors” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “customs officers”; 
and 

(3) striking the term “the collector” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “the appropriate 
customs officer”. 

(q) Section 512 
amended by— 
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(1) striking the word “collector” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “customs officer”; and 

(2) striking the word “collectors” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “customs officers”. 

(r) Section 513 (19 U.S.C. 1513) is amended 
by striking the word “cotzecror’s in the 
heading thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
“CUSTOMS OFFICER'S” and by striking the 
words “collector or other” wherever they ap- 
pear in the section. 

(s) Sections 523 (19 U.S.C. 1523) is 
amended by striking the word “collectors’” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “customs of- 
ficers'”’. 

(t) The fifth sentence of section 557(b) 
(19 U.S.C. 1557(b)) is amended by striking 
the words “an appeal for reappraisement un- 
der section 501” and inserting in Heu 
thereof ‘a protest contesting an appraise- 
ment decision in accordance with section 
514”. 

(u) Section 560 (19 U.S.C. 1560) is amend- 
by striking the words “collector or other”. 

(v) Section 563 (19 U.S.C. 1563) is amend- 
ed by— 

(1) striking the term “collectors of cus- 
toms” and inserting in lieu thereof “appro- 
priate customs officers”; and 

(2) striking the word “collector” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “customs officer”. 

(w) Section 564 (19 U.S.C. 1564) is amend- 
ed by striking the term “collector of cus- 
toms” and inserting in lieu thereof “customs 
officer”. 

(x) Section 565 (19 U.S.C. 1565) is amended 
by— 

(1) striking the term “collector of cus- 
toms” and inserting in lieu thereof “appro- 
priate customs officer”; and 

(2) striking the word “collector” wherever 
it thereafter appears in the section and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “customs officer”. 

(y) Section 595 (19 U.S.C. 1595) is amended 
by striking the words “collector of customs 
or other”. 

(z) Section 602 (19 U.S.C. 1602) is amended 

(1) striking the word “coLLEctor” in the 
heading and inserting in lieu thereof ‘“‘cus- 
TOMS OFFICER”; and 

(2) striking the word “collector” where it 
first appears in the section and inserting in 
lieu thereof “appropriate customs officer” and 
by striking the word “collector” wherever it 
thereafter appears in the section and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “customs officer”, 

(aa) Section 603 (19 U.S.C. 1603) is 
amended by— 

(1) striking the word “CoLLectTor's” in the 
heading thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
“CUSTOMS OFFICER'S”; and 

(2) striking the words "collector or the 
principal local officer of the Customs Agency 
Service” and inserting in lieu thereof “ap- 
propriate customs officer”. 

(b) Section 604 (19 US.C. 1604) is 
amended by striking the word “collectors” 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘customs 
officers”. 

(cc) Section 605 
amended by— 

(1) striking the word “collector” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “appropriate customs 
officer”; and 

(2) striking the word “collector's” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “customs officer’s”’. 

(dd) Section 606 (19 U.S.C. 1606) is 
amended by striking the words “collector 
shall require the appraiser to” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “appropriate customs officer 
shall”. 

(ee) Sections 607 and 610 (19 U.S.C. 1607 
and 1610) are amended by— 

(1) striking the words “returned by the 
appraiser”; and 

(2) striking the word “collector” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “appropriate customs 
officer”. 

(ff) Section 612 
amended as follows: 

(1) The first sentence is amended by strik- 
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ing the term “the collector” where it first 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
appropriate customs officer”; by striking the 
words “by the appraiser’; by striking the 
term “the collector” where it thereafter ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “such 
Officer”; and by striking the words “within 
twenty-four hours after receipt by him of the 
appraiser's return”; 

(2) The second sentence is amended by 
striking the term “the collector” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “such officer”; and 

(3) The third sentence is amended by 
striking the word “collector” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “customs officer”. 

(gg) Section 617 (19 U.S.C. 1617) is 
amended by striking the word “collector” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “customs of- 
ficer” and by striking the words “or customs 
agent”. 

(hh) Section 618 (19 U.S.C. 1618) is 
amended by striking the words “customs 
agent, collector, judge of the United States 
Customs Court, or United States commis- 
sioner,” and inserting in lieu thereof “cus- 
toms officer”. 

(ii) Section 623 (19 U.S.C. 1623) is 
amended by striking the term “collectors of 
customs” and inserting in lieu thereof “cus- 
toms officers”. 

(jj) Section 641 (19 U.S.C. 1641) is 
amended by striking the words “collector 
or chief” wherever they appear and substi- 
tuting therefor “appropriate”. 

(kk) Section 648 (19 U.S.C. 1648) is 
amended by striking the term “Collectors of 
customs” and inserting in lieu thereof “Cus- 
toms officers”. 

Sec. 302. The last paragraph of so much of 
section 1 of the Act of August 1, 1914, as re- 
lates to the Customs Service, as amended 
(38 Stat. 623, 19 U.S.C. 2), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“The President is authorized from time to 
time, as the exigencies of the service may 
require, to rearrange, by consolidation or 
otherwise, the several customs-collection dis- 
tricts and to discontinue ports of entry by 
abolishing the same or establishing others in 
their stead. The President is authorized from 
time to time to change the location of the 
headquarters in any customs-collection dis- 
trict as the needs of the service may require.” 

Sec. 303. Section 2 of the Act of March 
4, 1923, as amended (19 U.S.C. 6), is amended 
by— 

(a) striking the first and second sentences 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Any officer of the customs service desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Treasury for 
foreign service, shall, through the Depart- 
ment of State, be regularly and officially at- 
tached to the diplomatic missions of the 
United States in the countries in which they 
are to be stationed, and when such officers 
are assigned to countries in which there are 
no diplomatic missions of the United States, 
appropriate recognition and standing with 
full facilities, for discharging their official 
duties shall be arranged by the Department 
of State.”; and 

(b) striking the words “and employees” 
in the last sentence of the section. 

Spc. 304. Section 2619 of the Revised 
statutes, as amended (19 U.S.C. 31), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“A bond to the United States may be 
required of any customs officer for the true 
and faithful discharge of the duties of his 
Office according to law.” 

Sec. 305. Section 2620 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (19 U.S.C. 32), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“The amounts, conditions for filing, and 
procedures for the approval of bonds re- 
quired of customs officers shall be set forth 
in regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury.” 

Sec. 306, Section 8 of the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended (19 U.S.C. 50), is 
amended by striking the term “Collectors of 
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customs” and inserting in lieu thereof “Cus- 
toms officers”. 

Sec. 307. Section 2654 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (19 U.S.C. 58), is amended 
by striking the word “Collectors” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Customs officers”. 

Sec. 308. Section 251 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (19 U.S.C. 66) is amended by striking 
the word “collectors” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “customs officers”. 

Sec. 309. Section 3 of the Act of June 18, 
1934, as amended (19 U.S.C. 81c) is amended 
by— 

(a) striking the term “collector of cus- 
toms” and inserting in lieu thereof “appro- 
priate customs officer”; and 

(b) striking the word “collector” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “appropriate customs 
officer”. 

Sec. 310. The Act of June 28, 1916 (19 
U.S.C. 151) is amended by striking the term 
“collector of customs” and inserting in leu 
thereof “appropriate customs officer”. 

Sec. 311. Section 202(a) of the Act of May 
27, 1921 (19 U.S.C. 161(a)) is amended by 
striking the word “report”. 

Sec. 312. Section 208 of the Act of May 
27, 1921 (19 U.S.C. 167) is amended by strik- 
ing the term “the collector” where it first 
appears in the section and inserting in lieu 
thereof “appropriate customs officer” and by 
striking the term “the collector” wherever 
it thereafter appears in the section and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “such customs officer”. 

Sec. 313, Section 209 of the Act of May 27, 
1921, as amended (19 U.S.C. 168, is amended 
by— 

(a) striking the words “appraiser or per- 
son acting as appraiser” where they first ap- 
pear in the section and inserting in Heu 
thereof “appropriate customs officer”; 

(b) striking the words “report to the col- 
lector” where they first appear in the section; 

(c) striking the words “each appraiser or 
person acting as appraiser” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “such customs officer"; and 

(d) striking the words “and report to the 
collector”. 

Sec. 314. Section 210 of the Act of May 27, 
1921, as amended (19 U.S.C. 169), is amended 
by— 

(a) striking the words “appraiser or per- 
son acting as appraiser” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “appropriate customs officer’’; 

(b) striking the term “the collector” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “such customs offi- 
cer”; and 

(c) striking the words “appeal and” and 
“appeals and”, 

Sec. 315. Section 5 of the Act of Febru- 
ary 18, 1911, as amended (19 U.S.C. 26), is 
amended by striking “, and any customs offi- 
cer who may be designated for that purpose 
by the collector of customs,”. 

Sec. 316. Section 5 of the Act of Febru- 
ary 13, 1911, as amended (19 US.©. 267), is 
amended by— 

(a) striking the words “inspectors, store- 
keepers, weighers, and other”; and 

(b) striking the term “collector of cus- 
toms” wherever it appears in the section and 
inserting in lieu thereof “appropriate cus- 
toms officer”. 

Sec. 317. Section 3111 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (19 U.S.C. 282) is amended by striking 
the words “other or” and by striking the 
words “a collector or other” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “an”. 

Src. 318. Section 3126 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (19 U.S.C. 293) is amended by striking 
out “collectors” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“appropriate customs officers”. 

Sec. 319. Sections 2863 and 3087 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (19 U.S.C. 341 
and 6528), are amended by striking the word 
“collector” and inserting in lieu thereof “ap- 
propriate customs officer”. 

Src. 320. The Act of June 16, 1937 (19 U.S.C. 
1435b) is amended by— 

(a) striking the words “collector of cus- 
toms, or any deputy collector of customs 
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designated by him” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “appropriate customs officer”; and 

(b) striking the words “jointly by the 
Secretary of Commerce and”. 


REPEALS 


Sec. 321. The following laws are hereby 
repealed: 

(a) Section 2613 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (19 U.S.C. 5); 

(b) The last paragraph of so much of sec- 
tion 1 of the Act of July 5, 1932, as relates 
to the Bureau of Customs (47 Stat. 584, 
19 U.S.C. 5a); 

(c) Section 3 of the Act of March 4, 1923 
(19 U.S.C. 7); 

(a) Section 2629 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (19 U.S.C. 8); 

(e) Section 2625 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (19 U.S.C. 9); 

(f) Section 2630 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (19 U.S.C. 10); 

(g) Section 2632 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (19 U.S.C, 11); 

(h) The Act of February 6, 1907, as 
amended (19 U.S.C. 36); 

(i) Section 2633 of the Revised Statutes 
(19 U.S.C. 37); 

(j) Section 7 of the Act of March 4, 1923 
(19 U.S.C. 51); and 

(k) Sections 1 and 2 of the Act of August 
28, 1890 (19 U.S.C. 63). 


The material presented by Mr. Hruska 

follows: 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., July 9, 1969. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. VICE PRESIDENT: There is attached 
for your consideration and appropriate refer- 
ence a draft bill “To improve the judicial 
machinery in customs courts by amending 
the statutory provisions relating to judicial 
actions and administrative proceedings in 
customs matters, and for other purposes.” 

The bill represents the joint efforts of the 
Department of Justice and the Department 
of the Treasury. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury joins with me in urging passage of the 
proposed legislation as promptly as possible. 

In its preparation, these departments have 
consulted with and given careful considera- 
tion to the views and comments of members 
of the United States Customs Court and the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals and 
of representatives of the Federal Judicial 
Center, various importer groups, the Associa- 
tion of the Customs Bar, the Customs Com- 
mittee of the Section on Administrative Law 
of the American Bar Association, and a con- 
siderable number of individuals concerned 
with customs procedures in the courts and 
in the Bureau of Customs. The bill has also 
been coordinated with and cleared by all 
executive branch agencies concerned. 

Notable contributions to the proposed 
legislation have come from Mr. Justice Tom 
C. Clark, the Director of the Federal Judicial 
Center, and the Honorable Paul P. Rao, 
Chief Judge, United States Customs Court. 
They worked diligently to promote the wide- 
spread discussions which eventually led to 
acceptance by all parties of a set of general 
principles of procedural reforms in the cus- 
toms courts and Bureau of Customs. These 
principles were developed by the Justice and 
Treasury Departments into a working draft 
which formed the basis of this proposal. 

The attached draft legislation is a final 
refinement of all these efforts. It is designed 
to remove the statutory obstacles to effective 
judicial and administrative procedures in 
customs matters and thereby to improve the 
Judicial machinery in the customs courts. 

The section-by-section analysis of the 
draft bill, also attached, explains in detail 
the proposed changes. 

The early introduction and consideration 
of this important legislation is requested. 
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The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this legislation from the standpoint of the 
Administration's program. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN MITCHELL, 
Attorney General. 
SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE 
DRAFT BILL 


INTRODUCTION 


The proposed bill contains three titles. Its 
purpose is to improve the judicial machinery 
of the customs courts by modernizing the 
practices and procedures of the customs 
courts and the Bureau of Customs of the 
Department of the Treasury. The bill con- 
stitutes the first major restructuring of ad- 
ministrative and judicial review of initial 
Bureau of Customs decisions since the estab- 
lishment of the Board of General Appraisers 
in 1890. 

Title I sets forth various amendments to 
title 28 of the United States Code, relating to 
the jurisdiction and procedures of the Cus- 
toms Court and the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals. Title II contains related 
amendments to the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, which are designed to effect the 
purposes of Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1965 
in the administration of the customs laws 
and to dovetail Bureau of Customs pro- 
cedures with the customs courts reforms set 
forth in title I. Title III contains miscellane- 
ous technical and conforming amendments 
and repealers to the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and various related statutes. 

In the Customs Court there are basically 
two types of cases: appeals for reappraise- 
ment of merchandise and protests against the 
classification of merchandise. These cases 
arise out of appeals and disallowed protests 
filed with the Bureau of Customs which are 
forwarded by the Bureau to the Customs 
Court for final disposition without any formal 
action or request for judicial review by the 
parties. 

As of June 30, 1968, there were 176,539 
pending reappraisement cases, and 228,393 
protest cases, or a total of 404,932. This is 
more than double the number of cases pend- 
ing on June 30, 1962. By December 31, 1968, 
the pending reappraisement cases had risen 
to 180,011 and the pending protest cases to 
251,337, or a total of 431,348. By March 31, 
1969, the total number of pending cases in 
the Customs Court had risen to 439,278. At 
the present rate of increase it is anticipated 
that the Customs Court will have nearly 
475,000 cases on its docket by December 31, 
1969 unless remedial legislative action is 
taken. 

The enormous caseload of the Customs 
Court is primarily caused by the following re- 
quirements in existing law: 

(1) All appeals for reappraisement and all 
denials of protests are automatically referred 
by the Bureau of Customs to the Customs 
Court for disposition, without regard to the 
intention of the importer to pursue litiga- 
tion; 

(2) If questions of appraisement and clas- 
sification are both presented in a particular 
entry of merchandise, the importer cannot 
have all issues resolved in a single proceed- 
ing; he must first contest the appraisement 
issue and after this has been finally deter- 
mined, if he is also dissatisfied with the 
classification, he must then contest that 
issue; 

(3) The Bureau has no authority to cor- 
rect its own errors of appraisements; these 
can only be remedied by the Customs Court; 

(4) The importer Is only given an un- 
realistically short perlod of time (30 and 60 
days) to file an appeal to an appraisement 
or to protest a classification if he wishes to 
litigate the Bureau's decision. This causes 
& large number of protective appeals or pro- 
tests to be filed by importers; and 
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(5) All protest cases, which constitute 
about 60% of all customs cases, must be de- 
cided by a three-judge division of the court. 
This is an uneconomical employment of 
judicial manpower. 

Under the proposed bill, the Treasury De- 
partment will have authority to accomplish 
the following significant changes in operat- 
ing procedures at the Bureau of Customs: 

(1) Require one protest to be filed for each 
entry of merchandise, except that where the 
entry covers merchandise of different cate- 
gories, a separate protest may be filed for 
each category; 

(2) Permit administrative correction of 
errors by a reviewing customs officer under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary, so as 
to obviate unnecessary recourse to the Cus- 
toms Court; 

(3) Extend the time for filing a protest 
from 60 to 90 days so as to reduce the num- 
ber of protests filed as a protective measure 
to afford the importer the opportunity to 
study the situation while preserving his right 
to litigate; 

(4) Mail notice of denial of protest to the 
importer; 

(5) Make the denial of a protest by Cus- 
toms final and conclusive unless a timely 
civil action is commenced in the Customs 
Court, thereby eliminating the automatic 
referral of all such matters to the Customs 
Court; 

(6) Permit a party to obtain accelerated 
disposition of his protest, at any time after 
90 days have elapsed from the date of filing 
the protest, by requesting the Bureau of 
Customs, in writing, to act on the protest 
within 30 days, and by deeming failure of 
Customs to act within that time a denial of 
the protest for purposes of enabling the party 
to seek judicial review; 

(7) Provide that any protest, which has not 
been allowed or denied by the appropriate 
customs officer and which has not been 
deemed denied under a request for acceler- 
ated disposition, shall be deemed denied 
after two years have elapsed from the date 
the protest was filed. This will require the 
Bureau of Customs to take final action on 
the protest within the two year period or else 
automatically lose jurisdiction. The importer 
will be able to seek judicial review within 
180 days thereafter. 

These changes will help to modernize the 
administration of customs matters in the 
Bureau of Customs. However, a number of 
related changes in the laws applicable to the 
organization, jurisdiction and procedure of 
the Customs Court and the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals must also be made for an 
effective and comprehensive solution to the 
customs backlog problem. The enactment of 
title I of the proposed bill will accomplish 
these essential changes. Its principal fea- 
tures fall into the following categories: 

(1) Commencing an action in the Customs 
Court 

(a) A party dissatisfied with the admin- 
istrative action of the Bureau of Customs 
will be able to obtain judicial review at any 
time within 180 days after the date of denial 
of his protest by filing a summons in the 
Customs Court. The 180 day period pro- 
vides ample time for the importer to con- 
sider all aspects of his claim and to reach 
an informed decision on whether or not to 
seek judicial relief. This should keep off the 
court’s dockets many cases that, under the 
present statutory time limit of 60 days, are 
filed simply as protective measures. 

(b) All issues relating to the same cate- 
gory of merchandise in an entry will be 
raised in the same cause of action instead of 
litigating separately the issues of appraise- 
ment and classification, Entries involving 
common issues may be included in a single 
cause of action. 

(c) The court will have authority to re- 
quire the payment of a filing fee upon com- 
mencing an action and to fix its amount, so 
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long as it does not exceed the amount of the 
fee for commencing an action in the United 
States district court. If the court should es- 
tablish a fee system, importers seeking to 
minimize costs will have a pecuniary induce- 
ment to consolidate all entries that raise a 
common issue into a single cause of action. 
This should reduce the number of cases filed 
in the court each year. 

(2) Single-judge trial procedure. 

(a) All customs cases, regardless of is- 
sues, will normally be tried by a single judge. 
The chief judge, on application or on his 
own initiative, will have authority to desig- 
nate three-judge trials when he finds that a 
cause of action either: (1) raises an issue of 
the constitutionality of a federal statute, Ex- 
ecutive Order or Presidential proclamation; 
or (il) has broad or significant implications 
in the administration or interpretation of 
the customs laws. The use of the three-judge 
court, therefore, will be limited to landmark 
or other important cases. Since protest cases, 
which constitute about 60% of the court’s 
business, are now tried by three-judge divi- 
sions, this new provision will enhance sub- 
stantially the efficient utilization of the ju- 
dicial manpower of the Customs Court. 

(b) Appeals from all cases in the Customs 
Court will go directly to the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals. This will relieve 
the Customs Court of its present burden of 
setting up three-judge divisions to hear ap- 
peals from single-judge decisions in ap- 
praisement cases. This change in appellate 
procedure will not substantially increase the 
present workload of the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals. 

Title II of the bill amends the Tariff Act 
to coordinate Bureau of Customs procedures 
with the proposed judicial reforms set forth 
in title I. Title III contains technical and 
conforming amendments and repealers. 


TITLE I—JUDICIAL ACTIONS IN CUSTOMS CASES 
Short title 


Title I of the proposed bill is given the 
short title of “The Customs Courts Act of 
1969” by section 101. 


Appeals from custom court decisions— 
Jurisdiction 

Section 102 amends section 1541 of title 28 
of the United States Code, relating to the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals. The Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals presently has authority to 
review legal questions in all protests and 
appeals for reappraisement cases, and fact 
questions in classification cases. 

Section 1541(a) gives the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals appellate jurisdic- 
tion in customs cases patterned after the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Courts of Ap- 
peals. The Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals will have authority to review all final 
judgments or orders of the Customs Court. 

In addition, section 1541(b) gives the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals a new 
authority to hear appeals from interlocutory 
orders of the Customs Court. In its discre- 
tion, the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals may review interlocutory orders of the 
Customs Court when a judge of that court 
includes in the order a statement that a 
controlling question of law is involved, the 
determination of which may expedite the 
termination of the litigation. 

Section 102 is patterned after sections 
1291 and 1292 of title 28 of the United States 
Code, which is concerned with the jurisdic- 
tion of the Courts of Appeals. 


Appeals from Customs Court Decisions— 
Procedure 

Section 103 amends section 2601 of title 
28 of the United States Code, which estab- 
lishes the appellate procedure in the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals. The revision 
is more a matter of form than substance. 

Section 2601(a) provides a sixty day period 
after entry of the judgment or order in which 
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a party may appeal. The specia: 90 day period 
for appeals in cases arising in the Territories 
and Possessions has been deleted since, with 
modern means of communication, it is no 
longer needed. 

Section 2601(b) provides for service of the 
notice of appeal on adverse parties. When the 
United States is the adverse party, service 
shall be made on the Attorney General and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, or their des- 
ignees, rather than on the collector, the 
latter office having been abolished by Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1965. 

Section 2601(c) elaborates on the power of 
the court to affirm, modify, vacate, set aside 
or reverse any judgment or order of the Cus- 
toms Court and to remand the cause or re- 
quire such further proceedings as may be 
just under the circumstances. The provision 
for finality of the court’s judgment or order 
remains substantially unchanged. 

The requirement in the present law that 
all evidence taken by and before the Customs 
Court shall be competent evidence before 
the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals has 
been omitted as unnecessary. The Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals has power and 
authority similar to other federal appellate 
courts; its decisions will be based upon the 
the record made before the lower court. 


Precedence of American manufacturer, pro- 
ducer or wholesaler cases 


Section 104 amends section 2602 of title 
28 of the United States Code relating to the 
precedence of American manufacturer, pro- 
ducer or wholesaler cases in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals. These are ap- 
peals arising under section 516 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended (19 U.S.C. 1516), 
and appeals from findings by the Secretary 
of Commerce provided for in headnote 6 to 
schedule 8, part 4, of the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States (19 U.S.C. 1202). The 
changes are a matter of form rather than sub- 
stance. 

Section 2602(a) requires the court to give 
precedence to cases arising under section 516 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, over 
all other cases except those provided for in 
paragraph (b) of section 2602. 

Section 2602(b) implements the provisions 
of headnote 6 to schedule 8, part 4, of the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States (19 
U.S.C. 1202). It requires that appeals from 
findings by the Secretary of Commerce re- 
lating to the entry of instruments and ap- 
paratus by an institution shall receive a 
preference over all other matters before the 
court. 


Duties of chief judge; precedence of judges 

Section 105 amends section 253 of title 28 
of the United States Code relating to the 
duties of the chief judge and the precedence 
of judges. The revision is more a matter of 
form than substance, 

Section 253(a) gives the chief judge, with 
the approval of the court, the authority to 
supervise the fiscal affairs and clerical force 
of the court, This represents no change from 
the provision in the present law. 

Section 253(b) gives the chief judge au- 
thority to promulgate dockets. 

Section 253(c) authorizes the chief judge, 
under rules of the court, to designate any 
judge or judges of the court to try any case 
and, when the circumstances so warrant, to 
reassign the case to another judge or judges. 

Sections 253(d) and 258(e) contain the 
substance but not the form of the old provi- 
sions governing the precedence of the chief 
judge and other judges. 

Single-judge trials 

Section 106 amends section 254 of title 28 
of the United States Code by deleting all 
provisions for appellate decisions of three 
judges in the Customs Court. All appeals from 
divisions of the Customs Court will, under 
the provisions of proposed section 1541 of 
title 28 of the United States Code, go directly 
to the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
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Proposed section 254, title 28, states that, 
except as provided by section 255 of title 28 
of the United States Code, all cases filed in 
the Customs Court shall be tried by a single 
judge. 

Publication of decisions 

Section 107 redesignates section 255 of title 
28 of the United States Code as section 257 
and amends the section to conform with 
changes made in the Tariff Act of 1930 as 
amended. 

Three-judge trials 


Section 108 adds a new section 255 to title 
28 of the United States Code relating to 
three-judge trials. The substance of this pro- 
vision is entirely new. 

Section 255(a) authorizes the chief judge, 
upon application by any party to a cause of 
action, or upon his own initiative, to desig- 
nate any three judges of the court to hear 
and determine any case when the chief judge 
finds that (1) it raises an issue of the con- 
stitutionality of an Act of Congress, a Presi- 
dential proclamation or an Executive Order; 
or (2) it has broad or significant implications 
in the administration or interpretation of 
the customs laws. The purpose of this pro- 
vision is to permit broader representation of 
the court in deciding landmark or other im- 
portant cases, 

Section 255(b) states that, in any three- 
judge court, a majority of the judges desig- 
nated may hear and determine the action 
and all questions pending therein. 


Trials at ports other than New York 


Section 109 adds section 256 to title 28 of 
the United States Code. It is partially a 
restatement of the third paragraph of exist- 
ing section 254 of that title. 

Section 256(a) authorizes the chief judge 
to designate a judge or judges to proceed to 
any port or to any place within the juris- 
diction of the United States to preside at a 
trial or hearing at the port or place. 

Section 256(b) allows the chief judge, 
upon application of a party and for good 
cause shown, or upon his own initiative, to 
authorize a judge to preside at a trial or a 
hearing in a foreign country. The parties on 
occasion have been seriously handicapped in 
the presentation of their cases because no 
provision presently exists for the conduct of 
a hearing in a foreign country. In important 
cases it would be useful for the court to have 
the evidence adduced through live witnesses 
rather than through affidavits, depositions, 
and interrogatories. 


Jurisdiction of the customs court 


Section 110 amends section 1582 of title 28 
of the United States Code and restates the 
jurisdiction of the Customs Court as it pres- 
ently appears in 28 U.S.C. 1582 and 1583. The 
language is essentially new. 

Section 1582(a) gives recognition to the 
changes effected by Reorganization Plan No. 
1 of 1965, and the clarifying language pro- 

in the revision of section 514 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, as set out in 
section 207 of title II of the proposed bill. 

Section 1582(b) gives the court jurisdic- 
tion over actions brought by American manu- 
facturers, producers or wholesalers pursuant 
to section 516 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended. 

Section 1582(c) provides that the Customs 
Court does not have jurisdiction of a case 
unless: (1) 8 protest has been filed and de- 
nied in accordance with sections 514 and 
515 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, or, 
if the decision relates to actions brought by 
American manufacturers, producers or whole- 
salers, pursuant to section 516 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, all remedies pre- 
scribed therein have been exhausted; and 
(2) all liquidated duties were paid prior to 
the filing of the complaint. The provision for 
payment of liquidated duties does not apply 
to cases brought under section 516 of the 
Tariff Act, which provides for protests by 
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American manufacturers, producers, or 
wholesalers who challenge the classification 
or value of imported merchandise. 

Section 1582(d) provides that only one 
civil action may be brought to contest the 
denial of a single protest. However, any num- 
ber of entries of merchandise involving com- 
mon issues may be included in a single ac- 
tion. Actions may be consolidated, if there 
are common issues, by order of the court or 
by request of the parties, with the court’s 
approval. 


Repeal of section 1583—Review of decisions 
on protests 


Section 111 repeals section 1583 of title 
28 of the United States Code which provides 
for the Customs Court’s jurisdiction. The 
substance of section 1583 now appears in sec- 
tion 1582. 


Time for commencement of action 


Section 112 completely revises section 2631 
of title 28 of the United States Code. If for- 
merly set forth the procedures for appeal 
to the Customs Court in reappraisement dis- 
putes. The new section establishes the time 
for commencing an action in the Customs 
Court. 

Section 2631(a) requires that a suit on a 
protest denied pursuant to section 515(a) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, be 
brought within 180 days after the date of 
mailing of notice of its denial, in whole or 
in part, or within 180 days after the date of 
denial of a protest by operation of law pur- 
suant to the provisions of sections 515(b) or 
515(c) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 

Section 2631(b) requires that actions by 
American manufacturers, producers or 
wholesalers pursuant to section 516 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, be brought 
within 30 days after the date of mailing of 
a notice pursuant to section 516(c) of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 


CUSTOM COURT PROCEDURE AND FEES 


Section 113 completely revises section 2632 
of title 28 of the United States Code by estab- 
lishing the procedure and fees in the Cus- 
toms Court. The automatic referral of cases 
from the Bureau of Customs to the Customs 
Court is abolished. 

Section 2632(a) provides that a party may 
contest a denial of a protest under section 
515 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, or a 
decision of the Secretary of the Treasury 
under section 516 of the same Act, by bring- 
ing a civil action in the court. The action is 
commenced by filing a summons in the form, 
manner and style and with the content pre- 
scribed by rules of the court. 

Section 2632(b) authorizes the court to 
fix a filing fee, payable upon commencing 
an action, provided it does not exceed the 
amount of the filing fee charged in a United 
States district court. Whether a filing fee 
shall be charged and, if so, the amount 
thereof, is discretionary with the court. The 
court is also granted discretionary authority 
to fix all other fees to be charged by the 
clerk of the court. 

Section 2632(c) gives the court authority 
to adopt rules for pleadings and other papers, 
for their amendment, service and filing, for 
consolidations, severances and suspension 
of cases, and other procedural matters. 

Section 2632(d) retains the present au- 
thority of the court to provide by rule for 
consideration of any new ground in sup- 
port of an action before the court if: (1) it 
applies to the same merchandise that was the 
subject of the protest; and (2) it is related 
to the same administrative decision contested 
in the protest. 

Section 2632(e) requires all pleadings and 
other papers filed in the court to be served 
on all the adverse parties in accordance with 
the rules of the court. Where the United 
States is the adverse party, service of the 
summons is to be made on the Attorney Gen- 
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eral and the Secretary of the Treasury, or 
their designees. 

Section 2632(f) is a new provision requir- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury, or his 
designee, when served with a summons, to 
transmit forthwith to the court the follow- 
ing documents as an official record of the civil 
action: (1) consumption or other entry; (2) 
commercial invoice; (3) special Customs 
invoice; (4) copy of protest; and (5) copy 
of denial of the protest, in whole or in part, 
if any denial has been issued. 


Precedence of American manufacturer, pro- 
ducer or wholesaler cases 


Section 114 completely revises section 2633 
of title 28 of the United States Code by 
providing for precedence in American manu- 
facturer, producer or wholesaler cases arising 
under section 516 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended. Section 2633 is essentially the 
same as present section 2638 of title 28. 


Notice 


Section 115 completely revises section 2634 
of title 28 of the United States Code by pro- 
viding for reasonable notice of the time and 
place of trial before a judge of the Customs 
Court to be given to all parties, under rules 
of the court. This provision is essentially the 
same as section 2632 in the present title 28. 


Burden of proof; evidence of value 


Section 116 completely revises section 2635 
of title 28 of the United States Code and 
sets forth the rules concerning burden of 
proof and evidence of value. 

Section 2635(a) provides that the decision 
of the Secretary of the Treasury or his dele- 
gate is presumed to be correct and the bur- 
den to prove otherwise shall rest upon the 
party challenging the decision. This is a 
change in form rather than substance from 
the provision which appears in the present 
section 2633 of title 28. 

Section 2635(b) provides that reports or 
depositions of consuls, customs officers, and 
other officers of the United States and de- 
positions and affidavits of other persons 
whose attendance cannot reasonably be had, 
may be admitted in evidence when served 
upon the opposing party in accordance with 
the rules of the court, and that price lists 
and catalogs may be admitted in evidence 
when duly authenticated, relevant and 
material. The requirements for service of 
reports, depositions and affidavits on the 
opposing party, and for authenticity, rele- 
vancy and materiality of price lists and cata- 
logs are new. The remainder of section 2635 
(b) does not differ substantially from the 
provisions that appear in the present sec- 
tion 2633 of title 28. 

Section 2635(c), requiring the value of 
merchandise to be determined from the eyi- 
dence in the record and at the trial, whether 
or not the merchandise or samples thereof 
are available for examination, is substantial- 
ly the same as the provision that appears in 
the present section 2631 of title 28. 


Analysis of imported merchandise 
Section 117, providing for analysis of im- 
ported merchandise, completely revises sec- 
tion 2636 of title 28 of the United States Code. 
It is essentially the same as the provision 
that appears in the present section 2639 
of title 28. 


Witnesses; inspection of documents 


Section 118, providing for witnesses and 
inspection of documents, completely revises 
section 2637 of title 28 of the United States 
Code. It is substantially the same as the 
provisions that appear in the present section 
2634 of title 28. 

Decisions; findings of fact and conclusions 
of law; effect of opinions 

Section 119 completely revises section 2638 
of title 28 of the United States Code. 

Section 2638(a) gives the judge in a con- 
tested case the option of supporting his de- 
cision by a statement of findings of fact and 
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conclusions of law instead of requiring a 
written opinion stating the reasons and facts 
upon which a decision is based, This is a sub- 
stantial change from the provision in the 
present section 2635 of title 28. 

Section 2638(b) provides for the finality 
of the judges decision, absent rehearing or 
appeal, It differs from the existing section 
2636(a) in that the new section relates to 
both classification and reappraisement cases, 
whereas the existing section refers only to 
reappraisement cases. 


Retrial or rehearing 


Section 120 completely revises section 2639 
of title 28 of the United States Code. It con- 
tains substantially the same provision as 
appears in the present section 2640 of title 
28 relating to retrial or rehearing. A thirty 
day period from the date of entry of the 
judgment or order is granted in which a 
party may move, or the judge may act on his 
own motion, for a retrial or rehearing. 


Repeal of sections 2640, 2641, 2642—Rehear- 
ing or retrial; frivolous protest or appeal; 
amendments of protests, appeals and 
pleadings 


Section 121 repeals sections 2640, 2641 and 
2642 of title 28 of the United States Code. 

The provisions of section 2640, relating to 
retrial or rehearing, are now found in sec- 
tion 121 of the bill, amending section 2639 
of title 28. 

The provisions of section 2641, relating to 
frivolous appeals and the imposition of fines 
in connection therewith, are no longer needed 
since protests are no longer automatically 
referred to the court. All actions in the court 
will now be commenced by a summons. The 
court’s general powers over attorneys prac- 
ticing before it should be sufficient for it to 
cope with frivolous actions. 

Section 2642, relating to amendment of 
protests, appeals and pleadings, is unneces- 
sary in view of the general rulemaking power 
given to the Customs Court by section 114 of 
this bill, amending section 2632 of title 28. 


Effective date 


Section 122 is a new provision and provides 
that title I becomes effective on January 
1, 1970. A number of transitional provisions 
are included to cover importations prior to 
the effective date. Adequate time to insti- 
tute the changes in procedures will be re- 
quired. If consideration and passage of the 
bill takes longer than is presently antici- 
pated, an appropriate change in the effective 
date will be necessary to allow for the time 
neded to implement the provisions of the bill. 

Section 122(a) makes title I applicable to 
all actions and proceedings in the Customs 
Court and the Court of Customs and Patent 
Apepals except for those involving importa- 
tions occurring before the effective date for 
which trial has commenced by the effective 
date. All such cases will be governed by the 
law in effect prior to January 1, 1970. 

Section 122(b) deals with an appeal for 
reappraisement timely filed wtih the Bureau 
of Customs before the effective date but as 
to which trial has not yet commenced by 
such date. Since such an appeal is, under 
existing law, before the Customs Court, there 
will be no necessity for the party to file a 
summons as required by this title; instead a 
summons will be deemed to have been filed. 
After the decision of the Customs Court has 
become final in the reappraisement case, the 
papers will be returned to the appropriate 
customs officer to decide any remaining mat- 
ters relating to the entry in accordance with 
section 500 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended. However, no protest or summons 
filed after such final decision can include 
issues which were raised or could have been 
raised on the appeal for reappraisement. 

Section 122(c) deals with a protest timely 
filed with the Bureau of Customs before 
January 1, 1970 which is disallowed at any 
time but as to which trial has not com- 
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menced prior to the effective date. There will 
be no necessity for a summons to be filed in 
order to bring this case before the Customs 
Court. Instead, a summons will be deemed 
to have been timely and properly filed under 
title I. 

Section 122(d) makes all provisions of 
title I other than those relating to filing of 
summonses applicable to cases covered by 
sections 122(b) and 122(c). 


Miscellaneous amendments 


Section 123 amends the analyses at the be- 
ginning of chapters, 11, 93, 95, 167 and 169 of 
title 28 of the United States Code to conform 
with the changes made in the various section 
headings contained in these chapters. 


TITLE II—ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEEDINGS IN 
CUSTOMS MATTERS 


Short title 


Section 201 of this title provides that titles 
I and III may be cited as “The Customs Ad- 
ministrative Act of 1969.” 


Amendment of sections 


Section 202 indicates that references to sec- 
tions of the Tariff Act are deemed to refer 
to sections or provisions of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended (19 U.S.C. 1202 et seq.), 
unless otherwise provided. 


Effective date 


Section 203 provides that the amendments 
made by titles II and III shall take effect 
with respect to articles entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, on or after January 1, 
1970. This conforms with the January 1, 
1970 effective date for title I. 


Appraisement, classification and liquidation 
procedures; collections and refunds; 
limitations 


Section 204 amends sections 500, 488 and 
505 of the Tariff Act. 

Section 204(a) of this title amends section 
500 of the Tariff Act by (1) deleting the allo- 
cation of specific customs functions to ap- 
praisers, assistant and deputy appraisers and 
examiners, most of which were set forth in the 
present provisions because of the separation 
of the offices of appraiser and collector before 
the reorganization of the Customs field serv- 
ice prescribed in Treasury Department Order 
No. 165-17 (T.D. 56464, 30 F.R. 10913), dated 
August 10, 1965, and (2) substituting an 
enumeration of the general customs func- 
tions of appraisal, classification, liquidation, 
and notice to be performed by “the appropri- 
ate customs officer” designated by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate. Under the proposed 
amendment, such customs officer is required, 
in accordance with regulations to be issued 
by the Treasury Department, to (a) appraise 
the value of merchandise in the unit in 
which such merchandise may be bought or 
sold; (b) ascertain the classification and 
rate of duty applicable to such merchandise; 
(c) fix the amount of duty payable or re- 
fundable; (d) liquidate the entry; and (e) 
give notice of such liquidation to the im- 
porter, consignee or agent in the form and 
manner prescribed by the Secretary in such 
regulations. 

Under existing law the liquidation of an 
entry, which is the final administrative de- 
termination of duties due, must await a final 
appraisement. A separate notice of appraise- 
ment is given and the appraisement may be 
challenged by an appeal for a reappraise- 
ment to the United States Customs Court. An 
appraisement becomes final if no appeal is 
filed within 30 days after notice, or, if an 
appeal is filed, when the court decision on 
the appeal becomes final. 

Under proposed new section 500 and 501 
and amended section 503 of the Tariff Act, 
customs officers will make a final liquida- 
tion of duties due, on the basis of their ad- 
ministrative determination of the appraised 
value, the applicable rate of duty, and the 
final amount of duty payable. However, the 
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determination of the appraised value will 
no longer be subject to a preliminary adjudi- 
cation prior to liquidation. 

Under the proposed amendments the im- 
porter will continue to be advised of admin- 
istrative changes in appraised value which 
are refiected in the notice of final liquida- 
tion, and his right to challenge the appraised 
value determination will be preserved. It 
will, however, be consolidated in a single 
procedure for protesting all decisions on 
which the liquidation is based under 
amendments proposed to be made to section 
514 of the Tariff Act. These amendments are 
discussed more fully below. This change will 
implement consolidated customs procedures 
in effect under Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1965 and permit the Bureau of Customs 
to make these procedures fully effective. 

Except for the deletion of the requirement 
under existing law for the issuance of a 
separate formal notice of appraisement de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph, the 
amendment of section 500 of the Tariff Act is 
not intended to eliminate any requirement 
imposed by existing law. For example, it is 
anticipated that the Secretary’s regulations 
will make clear that the performance of the 
statutory appraisal function under amended 
section 500 will continue to entail, where 
appropriate, the ascertaining of “the number 
of yards, parcels or quantities of merchandise 
ordered or designated for examination” as 
well as “whether the merchandise has been 
truly and correctly invoiced”, as is required 
of the appraiser under section 500 of existing 
law. 

Such ministerial functions as these were 
set forth in the present provisions to desig- 
nate the officers who are to perform them, 
and not as a statutory requirement for their 
performance. With the abolition of the sep- 
arate officers of appraiser of merchandise and 
collector of customs, there is no longer any 
need for such administrative detail to ap- 
pear in the statute. If the proposed amend- 
ment of section 500 is adopted, these sub- 
stantive functions will still haye to be per- 
formed to the extent required by other pro- 
visions of law. 

Section 204(b) of this title repeals section 
488 of the Tariff Act, which directs a collec- 
tor to cause the appraisal of entered mer- 
chandise. This function will become the 
direct responsibility of the customs officer 
designated under the proposed amendment 
set forth in section 204(a) of this title. 

Section 204(c) of this title amends section 
505 of the Tariff Act by deleting reference to 
(1) receipt by a collector of various reports 
which will no longer be prepared and (2) the 
performance of certain functions in con- 
nection with the liquidation of an entry. 
The remaining text is reworded without sub- 
stantive change. The deleted provisions have 
been more appropriately incorporated in the 
general description of functions set forth 
in section 204(a) of title II. 

Repeal of separate appraisement procedure; 
voluntary reliquidations 


Section 205 of this title amends section 501 
of the Tariff Act, which describes the sep- 
arate notice of appraisement procedure and 
appeals for reappraisement (by either the 
consignee or the collector) to the United 
States Customs Court applicable under exist- 
ing law prior to classification of the mer- 
chandise and final liquidation of the entry. 
The existing provision is inconsistent with 
the consolidated customs procedures govern- 
ing appraisement and classification contem- 
plated under Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1965 and Customs Delegation Order No. 22 
(T.D. 56470). 

This section proposes that section 501 of 
the Tariff Act be amended to provide that 
a liquidation made by the appropriate cus- 
toms officer in accordance with section 500 
of the Tariff Act, as amended by section 
204(a) of title II, may be reliquidated volun- 
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tarily by a reviewing customs officer in any 
respect within 90 days from the date on 
which notice or the original liquidation is 
given to the importer, consignee or agent. 
For example, this provision would authorize 
a reliquidation during the specified period 
on the basis of the determination of an in- 
crease or decrease in the original appraised 
value of the merchandise, or a determina- 
tion that the classification assigned to mer- 
chandise on its first liquidation was in error. 
Proposed new section 501 of the Tariff Act 
further provides that notice of such reliqui- 
dation shall be given in accordance with the 
rules governing notice of original liquida- 
tions, 

The major change encompassed by this 
amendment is that it allows customs Officers 
to correct erroneous appraisements (within 
the time limit allowed) whether the error is 
discovered by the officer himself or brought 
to his attention by an interested party. To 
the extent that this provision authorizes ad- 
justment of rates of duty or other matters 
embraced by a liquidation under existing 
law. it is merely declaratory of existing law. 
Under existing law, final appraisement deci- 
sions must be appealed to the United States 
Customs Court by the collector as well as 
the importer, and may not be revised by the 
Bureau of Customs. Adoption of this provi- 
sion will avoid cluttering the court with 
appraisement matters which do not involve 
controversy but where the court has been 
involved merely because the Bureau of Cus- 
toms has lacked the authority to correct its 
own recognized errors in appraisement, An- 
other change is permitting more than one 
voluntary reliquidation. No adjustments un- 
der this section may be made more than 90 
days after notice of the original liquidation 
has been given, however. 


Dutiable value 


Section 206 of this title revises section 
503 of the Tariff Act further to reflect con- 
solidated procedures applicable to volun- 
tary modification or protest and judicial re- 
view of customs decisions covering both ap- 
praisement and classification, The proposed 
amendment is intended to make clear that 
except as provided in section 520(c) of the 
Tariff Act (relating to reliquidations au- 
thorized to correct certain errors manifest 
from the record) or in section 562 of the 
Tariff Act (relating to withdrawal from ma- 
nipulating warehouses), the basis for assess- 
ment of duties on imported merchandise 
subject to ad valorem rates of duty, includ- 
ing rates which are dependent in any man- 
ner on the value of the merchandise, shall 
be the latest determination of value upon 
which a final assessment of duties is based, 
Thus, if a liquidation under section 500 of 
the Tariff Act (as proposed to be amended 
by this bill) by the appropriate customs of- 
ficer become final, without modification by 
such officer, the original appraised value 
shall be the basis for assessment of duties. 

However, if the customs officer should 
modify, pursuant to section 501 of the Tar- 
iff Act (as proposed to be amended by this 
bill), his prior determination of value and 
reliquidate the entry accordingly, the revised 
appraisement would constitute the basis for 
assessment of duties. Similarly, if a final 
determination of the United States Customs 
Court should require modification of an 
appraisement, the final appraised value as 
determined in accordance with the deci- 
sion of the Customs Court would constitute 
the basis for assessment of duties, 

Protests 

Section 207 of this title substantially modi- 
fles section 514 of the Tariff Act. It extends 
the time for filing protests against decisions 
of customs officers and extends the scope 
of any such protest to cover decisions as to 
the appraised value of merchandise. 

Section 514(a) has been reorganized in its 
form of presentation in order to clarify the 
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categories of decisions and findings (includ- 
ing appraisement) by the appropriate cus- 
toms officer which, in the absence of a prop- 
er protest, shall become final 90 days after 
the giving of notice. The revised presenta- 
tion of categories is without substantive 
effect. 

Section 514(a) also provides that adminis- 
trative decisions set forth in section 514(a) 
shall be final and conclusive on all persons, 
including the United States and any officer 
thereof, unless a protest is filed in accord- 
ance with this section and, in the event that 
such a protest is denied in whole or in part, 
unless a civil action contesting such denial 
is commenced in the United States Customs 
Court in accordance with section 2632 of 
title 28 of the United States Code within the 
time prescribed by section 2631 of that title. 

The provision for independent judicial 
procedures departs from existing law, under 
which protests denied in whole or in part 
are referred automatically to the Customs 
Court. In so doing, it brings customs proce- 
dures more closely into line with the ad- 
ministrative procedures of other agencies 
whose final decisions are usually subject to 
redetermination only in circumstances when 
the party adversely affected initiates an in- 
dependent judicial action for that purpose. 

Section 514(b)(1) is amended to specify 
what shall be contained in the protests re- 
quired to be filed in writing with the ap- 
propriate customs officer, how many are to 
be filed and how they may be amended. Al- 
though only one protest may be filed for 
each entry of merchandise, if the entry cov- 
ers merchandise of different categories, sep- 
arate protests may be filed for each cate- 
gory. In addition, if separate claims are filed 
with respect to any one category of mer- 
chandise that is the subject of a protest, 
they shall all be deemed to be part of a 
single protest. A protest may be amended, 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary, at any time within the 90 day period 
in which the protest could have been filed 
under this section. 

Section 514(b)(2) extends the time for 
filing protests against decisions of customs 
Officers from 60 days to 90 days after notice 
of decision is given. 

Section 514(c) precludes the filing of a 
protest against the decision of a customs 
Officer on a reliquidation of an entry upon 
any question not involved in the reliquida- 
tion. 

Review of protests 


Section 208 of the title modifies section 
515 of the Tariff Act, which sets forth pro- 
cedures for administrative and judicial re- 
view of protests against a collector’s decision 
with respect to the classification of mer- 
chandise. 

Section 515(a), which would apply to the 
a@ppraisement as well as the classification 
aspects of a decision by a customs officer, 
requires a review of a protest by the appro- 
priate customs officer. Under existing law, 
review by the collector is required within 90 
days after the date on which a protest is 
actually filed. This time limit is no longer 
imposed in view of the new provision in 
section 515(b) for obtaining accelerated dis- 
position of a protest. 

The proposed bill eliminates the provision 
in existing law for automatic referral to the 
United States Customs Court, together with 
accompanying documents or exhibits, of all 
protests reviewed by the Bureau of Customs 
which are denied. As previously indicated, 
under section 112 and 113 of title I, amend- 
ing sections 2631 and 2632 of title 28 of the 
United States Code, importers who desire 
Judicial reconsideration of a protested ad- 
ministrative decision, to the extent that it 
has been upheld by reviewing customs offi- 
cers, will be required to initiate proceedings 
in the Customs Court within 180 days of such 
denial by filing a summons. 

The requirement of filing a summons will 
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eliminate the sending to court of cases in 
which judicial review is really not sought 
but protests are entered at the administra- 
tive level to preserve the importer’s rights 
while he studies the situation, At present 
there are thousands of such cases annually. 
Their elimination will be a great service to 
the Customs Bureau and the Customs Court 
and will not prejudice importers who will 
still be free to go to the court if they so 
desire. 

Section 515(b) of the Tariff Act permits a 
protesting party to request prompt disposi- 
tion of his protest at any time after 90 days 
following the filing of such protest. If no 
final action is taken by the Bureau of Cus- 
toms within 30 days following such a request, 
the protest is deemed to be denied, and the 
protesting party will be free to file a sum- 
mons in the Customs Court with respect to 
the protested issues. 

Section 515(c) of the Tariff Act provides 
that any protest not disposed of under sec- 
tions 515(a) or 515(b) shall be deemed 
denied after two years have elapsed from the 
date the protest was filed. This provision 
will require the reviewing customs officer to 
take final action on the merits of a protest 
within two years following the date on which 
it is filed without regard to whether an im- 
porter has requested its accelerated dis- 
position. If such action is not taken within 
this maximum two year period, the Bureau 
of Customs will be divested of jurisdiction 
to take any further action on the protest 
and it would automatically be deemed denied 
at the end of this period. The importer, of 
course, will retain his right to seek consid- 
eration of his claims on the merits through 
action in the Custom Court. 


Petitions by American manufacturers, 
producers or wholesalers 


Section 209 of the title revises section 516 
of the Tariff Act (dealing with appeal or 
protest by American producers, manufac- 
turers or wholesalers) to reflect the consoli- 
dation of appraisal and classification proce- 
dures within the Bureau of Customs, but is 
not designed to have substantive effect on 
the rights of the parties under the existing 
law. A procedure for commencing a civil ac- 
tion by filing a summons directly in the 
Customs Court replaces the provision under 
existing law for the submission of a protest 
against an adverse decision by the Secretary, 
since at present such protests must be re- 
ferred automatically to the Customs Court 
without administrative review. This provi- 
sion has no application to procedures estab- 
lished under P.L. 89-651 for appeals by Amer- 
ican manufacturers from certain decisions 
of the Secretary of Commerce. 


Refunds and errors 


Section 210 of this title amends section 
520(c) of the Tariff Act (dealing with re- 
funds and errors) by substituting “the ap- 
propriate customs officer” for “a collector” 
and by extending to 90 days (from 60 days 
under existing law) the period of time fol- 
lowing a liquidation or exaction, when the 
liquidation or exaction is made more than 9 
months (instead of 10 months) after the 
date of appraisement, entry or other cus- 
toms transaction, during which a customs 
officer may be authorized to correct a cleri- 
cal error or error in fact (or other inadver- 
tence not amounting to an error in the con- 
struction of a law) adverse to the importer 
and manifest from the record, notwithstand- 
ing the failure of the importer to file a valid 
protest. Such extension of time is required 
by the greater volume of imports which 
must be processed in our ports and the 
greater complexity of individual transac- 
tions which now undergo a consolidated ad- 
ministrative procedure, in the course of 
which an obvious clerical error or mistake 
of fact might not be detected prior to a 
final post-liquidation review of the entire 
record. 
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TITLE II— MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS— 
TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Section 301 of this title eliminates all spe- 
cific references to appraisers and collectors 
and their assistants and to other customs 
Officers bearing specific titles wherever such 
references appear in the Tariff Act (other 
than references which are revised in con- 
nection with other substantive changes pro- 
posed in separate amendments in title II), 
and substitutes a reference to “appropriate 
customs officer” or “officer of the customs”, 
This provision, in effect, implements the 
authority granted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury under Reorganization Plans No. 1 
(1965) and No. 26 (1950), which allow the 
Secretary to delegate and redelegate per- 
formance and responsibility for any of the 
functions of the Customs Service. This 
change will assure that the statute remains 
consistent with whatever delegations pat- 
tern may from time to time be adopted for 
the most efficient employment of customs 
officers. 

Sections 302 to 320, inclusive, amend pro- 
visions of existing law other than the Tariff 
Act to the extent that they have been ren- 
dered obsolete by current or past adminisr 
trative reorganizations of the Bureau of 
Customs. 

Section 802 amends the Act of August 1, 
1914, c. 223, § 1, 38 Stat. 623, as amended by 
Act of May 29, 1928, c. 901, § 1(19), 45 Stat. 
987 (19 U.S.C. 2), to strike any reference to 
the office of the collector of customs. The 
Act, as amended, will continue to provide 
for the designation of customs-collection 
districts, ports of entry, and headquarters 
for such customs-collection districts. 

Section 303 amends the Act of March 4, 
1923, c. 251, § 2, 42 Stat. 1453, as amended 
by Acts of January 13, 1925, c. 76, 43 Stat. 
748; May 28, 1926, c. 411, § 1, 44 Stat. 669; 
June 17, 1930, c. 497, title IV, §§ 518, 649, 
46 Stat. 737, 762; and June 25, 1948, c. 646, 
§ 39, 62 Stat. 992 (19 U.S.C. 6), to strike any 
reference to specific officers of the customs. 
The section, as proposed to be amended, will 
continue to provide authority for the des- 
ignation of customs officers for foreign 
service. The Secretary of State will continue 
to have authority to reject the name of any 
officer so designated. 

Section 304 amends Rev. Stat. § 2619, as 
amended by Acts of February 27, 1877, c. 69, 
§ 1, 19 Stat. 245; July 31, 1894, c. 174, § 4, 28 
Stat. 205; March 2, 1895, c. 177, § 5, 28 Stat. 
807; Aug. 24, 1912, c. 355, $ 1, 37 Stat. 434; 
and June 17, 1930, c. 497, title IV, § 523, 46 
Stat. 740 (19 U.S.C. 31), to strike any refer- 
ence to specific customs officers and specific 
forms and amounts of bonds. The Act of 
March 2, 1895, 28 Stat. 807, which amended 
this provision and the provision discussed 
in section 305, superseded by inference and 
necessity the requirement of a specific bond 
form, but the statutory language regarding 
the forms and amounts of these bonds has 
not been specifically repealed heretofore. The 
section, as amended, will continue to provide 
that a bond to the United States may be re- 
quired of any customs officer for the true and 
faithful discharge of his duties. 

Section 305 amends Rev. Stat. § 2620, as 
amended by Acts of July 31, 1894, c. 174, § 4, 
28 Stat. 205; March 2, 1895, c. 177, $ 5, 28 Stat. 
807; and June 17, 1930, c. 497, title IV, § 523, 
46 Stat. 740 (19 U.S.C. 32), to strike any 
reference to specific officers of the customs. 
The section, as proposed to be amended, will 
continue to provide that the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall set forth in regulations con- 
ditions for the filing of bonds under section 
31 of title 19 of the United States Code, ap- 
propriate amounts, and procedures for their 
approval. 

Section 306 amends the Act of August 24, 
1912, c. 355, § 8, 37 Stat. 487, as amended by 
Act of June 6, 1939, c. 185, 53 Stat. 810 (19 
U.S.C. 50), which provides that postmasters 
and collectors of customs and certain other 
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government officials may administer certain 
oaths to expense accounts. The amendment 
will strike any reference to collectors of 
customs. 

Sections 307-319, inclusive, eliminate all 
specific references to appraisers and col- 
lectors and their assistants and to other 
customs officers bearing specific titles where- 
ever such references appear in existing legis- 
lation other than the Tariff Act and sub- 
stitute a reference to “appropriate customs 
Officer” or “officer of the customs”. These 
provisions, in effect, implement the authority 
granted to the Secretary of the Treasury 
under Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1965 
and No. 26 of 1950, which allow for the Secre- 
tary to delegate and redelegate performance 
and responsibility for any of the functions of 
the Customs Service. These changes will as- 
sure that these statutes remain consistent 
with whatever delegation pattern may, from 
time to time, be adopted for the most efficient 
employment of customs officers. 

Section 320 amends the Act of June 16, 
1938, c. 362, 50 Stat. 303, 1946 Reorg. Plan 
No. 3 §§ 101-104, 60 Stat. 1097 (19 U.S.C. 
1435b), which provides that, in certain cir- 
cumstances, in order to expedite the dis- 
patch of vessels operating on regular sched- 
ules, the collector may receive reports of 
arrival and entry and give clearance for 
such vessels under regulations prescribed 
jointly by the Secretary of Commerce and by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The proposed 
amendment will strike reference to joint is- 
suance of regulations by the Secretary of 
Commerce, inasmuch as Reorganization Plan 
No. 3 of 1946 transferred the duties assigned 
to the Secretary of Commerce by this statute 
to the Commissioner of Customs. 

Repeals 

Section 321 enumerates specific provisions 
which are repealed. These provisions deal 
with the tenure, powers and duties of named 
Customs officials whose positions or func- 
tions have been abolished or reconstituted 
by the Secretary of the Treasury or his dele- 
gate pursuant to Reorganization Plans No. 1 
of 1965 and No. 26 of 1950. 

Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1965 and 
Treasury Department Order No. 165-17, is- 
sued pursuant thereto, abolished all field 
offices of the Bureau of Customs to which ap- 
pointments are required to be made by the 
President and transferred to the Secretary of 
the Treasury all functions vested by statute 
in Bureau of Customs personnel since the 
effective date of the last similar transfer of 
such functions, authorized under Reorga- 
nization Plan No. 26 of 1950. These reorgani- 
gation plans are vested in the Secretary 
of the Treasury, with the authority to redel- 
egate the performance of any customs func- 
tions. Measures taken pursuant to these plans 
have consolidated the responsibility for op- 
erations at the various ports of entry in dis- 
trict directors acting under the supervision 
of a regional commissioner. In addition, 
these measures have rendered obsolete the 
following statutory provisions, which are re- 
pealed by section 321: 

(a) Rev. Stat. § 2613 as amended by Act of 
September 21, 1922, c. 356, title IV, § 523, 42 
Stat. 974 (19 U.S.C. 5), provides that collec- 
tors, comptrollers, and surveyors shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of four years. 

(b) Act of July 5, 1932, c. 430, title I, § 1, 
47 Stat. 584 (19 U.S.C. 5a) abolished, except 
at the Port of New York, the offices of sur- 
veyor and appraiser, together with those of 
their assistants and deputies, and transferred 
the duties of such officers to such persons as 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall designate. 

(c) Act of March 4. 1923, c. 251, §3, 42 
Stat. 1453 (19 U.S.C. 7) authorized collectors, 
comptrollers, surveyors, and appraisers to 
appoint assistants, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and also 
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authorized the collector at New York, subject 
to the approval of the Secretary, to appoint 
a solicitor to the collector. 

(d) Rev. Stat. § 2629, as amended by Acts 
of March 3, 1905, c. 1413, § 1, 33 Stat. 983, and 
March 4, 1923, c. 251 § 4, 42 Stat. 1453 (19 
U.S.C. 8), provides that in case of a vacancy 
in the office of the collector, comptroller, sur- 
veyor, or appraiser the principal assistant to 
such officer shall give bond when required, 
act as such officer, and receive the compensa- 
tion of such office until the vacancy is filled, 
and also provides that vacancies in the office 
of such principal assistants and solicitor 
shall be filled by the promotion or transfer of 
a trained and qualified customs officer. 

(e) Rev. Stat. § 2625, as amended by Act 
of March 4, 1923, c. 251, § 3, 42 Stat. 1453 (19 
U.S.C. 9), provides that in the case of the 
disability of a collector, the duties vested in 
him shall devolve on his assistant or, if 
there be no assistant, upon the comptroller 
of the same district, or if there be no comp- 
troller, they shall devolve upon the surveyor 
at the port designated as the district head- 
quarters, if any there be. 

(f) Rev. Stat. § 2630, as amended by Acts 
of March 4, 1923, c. 251, §§ 2, 3, 42 Stat. 1453, 
and January 13, 1925, c. 76, 43 Stat. 748 (19 
U.S.C. 10), provides that in case of occasional 
and necessary absence, or sickness, any col- 
lector may exercise his powers and perform 
his duties by deputy. 

(g) Rev. Stat. §2632, as amended by Act of 
June 17, 1930, c. 497, title IV, §623, 46 Stat. 740 
(19 U.S.C. 11), provides that in case of occa- 
sional or necessary absence, or sickness, and 
not otherwise, comptrollers and surveyors 
may respectively exercise and perform their 
functions, powers, and duties through a dep- 
uty. 

(h) Act of February 6, 1907, c. 471, 34 Stat. 
880, as amended by Acts of March 4, 1923, c. 
251, §2, 42 Stat. 1453, and January 13, 1925, c. 
76, 43 Stat. 748 (19 U.S.C. 36), provides that 
deputy collectors shall have authority to re- 
ceive entries, collect duties and to perform 
any or all functions prescribed by law for col- 
lectors. 

(i) Rev. Stat. §2633 (18 U.S.C. 37) provides 
that the Secretary of the Treasury may clothe 
any deputy collector at a port other than the 
district headquarters with all the powers of 
his principal appertaining to official acts. 

(j) Act of March 4, 1923, c. 251 § 7, 42 Stat. 
1454 (19 U.S.C. 51) provides that, except in 
the case of laborers, no compensation fixed 
under provisions of that Act shall be greater 
than 30 per centum in excess of the existing 
law. Compensation of such employee is now 
provided for in Part III of title 5, United 
States Code. 

(k) Act of August 28, 1890, c. 812, §§1, 2, 26 
Stat. 362 (19 U.S.C. 63) provides that customs 
employees paid on a per diem basis shall have 
the leave of absence privileges provided by 
the Act of March 3, 1883, 22 Stat. 564. Leave 
privileges of such employees are now pro- 
vided for in Part III of title 5, United States 
Code. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a statement 
by the Senator from Maryland in con- 
nection with the introduction of the bill, 
together with certain accompanying 
material. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and accompanying material were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 

Mr. Typrnes. Mr, President, I am pleased 
to join with the senior senator from Ne- 


braska, my colleague on the Improvements 
in Judicial Machinery Subcommittee in 
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sponsoring this bill to change the outmoded 
procedural provisions in the law that now 
hamper the courts in dealing effectively with 
the rising volume of customs cases. These 
reforms in judicial administration in the 
Customs Court and the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals are long overdue. 

The Customs Court is an Article III court 
of record consisting of nine judges, with of- 
fices located at the port of New York. It was 
established in 1926 as the successor to the 
Board of General Appraisers. The Board 
was an administrative tribunal created in 
1890 and it exercised quasi-judicial func- 
tions in reviewing appeals from decisions in 
the Bureau of Customs. 

Unfortunately, when the Customs Court 
was created in 1926, Congress was content 
to change the name from Board of General 
Appraisers to Customs Court, without essen- 
tially changing its powers, procedures or 
duties. As a result, the Customs Court con- 
tinues to function in many respects as 
though it were an administrative tribunal 
reviewing the actions of the Bureau of Cus- 
toms. This anomalous situation accounts in 
great part for the court’s difficulties in keep- 
ing up with its current workload. 

The principal weaknesses in the organi- 
zation, functions and procedures of the Cus- 
toms Court are: 

1. Automatic referral of all cases from 
the Bureau of Customs; 

2. Absence of any requirement that the 
litigant take some specific action to invoke 
the jurisdiction of the court; 

3. Lack of express authority to impose a 
filing fee for commencing an action; 

4. Existence of two separate and distinct 
procedures for trial of reappraisement and 
protest cases; 

5. Use of three-judge tribunal to decide 
protest cases; 

6, Use of three-judge tribunal to review 
Single-judge decisions in appraisement 
cases; 

7. Need to prepare written opinion in all 
cases, with a statement of reasons and the 
facts on which the decision is based; 

8. Lack of power of single judges hearing 
classification cases in ports outside of New 
York to decide the case. 

This bill will change these outdated pro- 
visions of law and will provide the Customs 
Court with judicial powers and procedures 
exercised by other federal courts. 

The bill will make comparable changes in 
procedures in the Bureau of Customs to con- 
form with these revised judicial processes. 
The overall result should be a faster and 
more effective determination of customs dis- 
putes. 

Briefly, there will no longer be any auto- 
matic referral of cases to the court. A litigant 
will be required to commence an action by 
filing a summons and by paying a filing fee, 
if the court, in its discretion, has so deter- 
mined. There will be no distinction between 
appraisement and classification cases. All 
cases will be tried by a single judge unless a 
constitutional question or an issue involy- 
ing broad and significant implications in 
customs law or procedures is raised. If the 
chief judge finds either of these conditions 
are present, he will have authority to desig- 
nate a three-judge panel to hear the case. 
In contested cases, the judge will have the 
option of supporting his decision by either 
s statement of findings of fact and conclu- 
sions of law or by an opinion stating the 
reasons and facts upon which his decision is 
based. All appeals will go directly to the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 


A legislative proposal to modernize the pro- 
cedures in the Customs Court and the Bu- 


reau of Customs was first introduced as S. 
4194 in the 90th Congress. Thereafter, wide- 
spread consultations and discussions took 
place between the Government and the 
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bench, bar and importing industry under the 
sagacious guidance and encouragement of 
Mr. Justice Tom C. Clark, the Director of the 
Federal Judicial Center and the Honorable 
Paul P. Rao, Chief Judge of the United States 
Customs Court. 

Among those who were consulted and who 
presented views and comments were: the 
members of the United States Customs Court 
and the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals; the Department of Justice and the 
Department of the Treasury; various im- 
porter groups; the Association of the Cus- 
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toms Bar; the Customs Committee of the 
Section on Administrative Law of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association; and a considerable 
number of individuals concerned with cus- 
toms procedures in the courts and in the 
Bureau of Customs. 

The bill introduced today is a final refine- 
ment of all these collaborative effiorts. Its 
passage will result in a substantial improve- 
ment in the judicial procedures in the cus- 
toms courts and will provide the importers 
and the Government with more effective 
machinery for disposing of customs disputes. 


COMPARISON OF PROVISIONS IN REVISED BILL, 91st CONGRESS AND S. 4194, 90TH CONGRESS 


REVISED BILL, 91ST CONGRESS 
Title I 
101. Date Changed to 1969. 


102. Substantially unchanged. 
103. Substantially unchanged. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 
trial. 

Sec. 

Sec. 
trials. 

Sec. 109, Language changes only, 

Sec. 110. Language changes only except for 
clarification in Sec. 1582(d). 

Sec. 111. Repeals section on appellate 
jurisdiction. 

Sec. 112. Language changes only. 

Sec. 113. Substantive changes: (a) sum- 
mons instead of complaints, (b) Discretion- 
ary power to impose filing fee; (c) Power to 
order consolidations, severances, suspensions 
and other procedural matters; (d) Power to 
consider new grounds in support of an action; 
(e) Service on adverse parties; and (f) Re- 
quirement for Secretary of the Treasury to 
transmit to court an official record. 

Sec. 114. Restatement of Sec. 2638. 

Sec. 115. Restatement—no change. 

Sec. 116. Changed to provide for service on 
Opposing party. Reference to admission of 
copies of official documents deleted as un- 
necessary because of a court’s power to so 
provide by rules. 

Sec. 117. No change in substance. 

Sec. 118. No substantive change. 

Sec. 119. No substantive change. 

Sec. 120. No substantive change. 

Sec. 121. Sec. 2640—covered by Sec. 120; 
Sec, 2641—unnecessary, can be dealt with by 
court under its rules; Sec. 2642, now part of 
Sec. 113, amending Sec. 2632(d). 


104. Clarifies provision. 
105. Clarifies power of chief Judge. 
106. New language for single judge 


107. Language change only. 
108. New provision for three-judge 


Sec. 122—Unchanged except for effective 
date. 
Sec. 123.—Reflect changes in section head- 


ings. 


Title II 

Sec. 201. Unchanged except for date. 

Sec. 202. Unchanged. 

Sec. 203. Unchanged except for date. 

Sec. 204. Sec. 500(b) and Sec. 505(b) 
clarified. 

Sec. 205. Unchanged except for minor clari- 
fication in first sentence of Sec. 501. 

Sec, 206. Unchanged. 

Sec. 207. Minor changes clarifying Sec. 
514(a) (2), Sec. 514(a) (3), last two sentences 
in Sec. 514(a), Sec. 514(b)(1) and Sec. 
514(c). 

Sec. 208. Substantive changes: (1) Elimi- 
nate 90-day review requirement; (2) Provide 
for mailed notice of denial of protest; and 
(3) Provide for constructive denial of protest 
after two years. 

Sec. 209. Minor changes in Sec. 516(d) and 


te). 
Sec. 210. Unchanged. 


S. 4194, 90TH CONGRESS 
Title I 

Sec. 1. 

Sec. 2. 

Sec. 3. 

Sec. 4. Omitted. 

Not in S, 4194. 

Not in S. 4194. 

Sec. 5. 


Sec. 6. 
Not in S. 4194. 


Sec. 8, 
Sec. 9. 


Sec. 10. 


Sec. 20. 
Sec. 11. 


Not in S. 4194. 
Sec. 12. 
Sec. 13. 


16. Omitted—Related to appellate 
17. Omitted—Related to appellate 
. 22. 
. 23. 
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COMPARISON OF PROVISIONS IN REVISED BILL, 


REVISED BILL, 91ST CONGRESS—Continued 
Title III 


. 301 (a). Correction. 
. 301 (b). Correction. 
. 301 (c). Correction. 

. 301 (d). Correction. 
. 301 (e). Correction. 
. 301 (f). Correction. 

. 301 (g). Correction. 
. 301 (h). Correction. 
. 301 (i). Correction. 

. 301 (j). Correction. 

. 301 (k). Correction. 
-301 (1). Correction, 

. 301 (m). Correction, 
. 301 (n). Correction 

. 301 (0). Correction. 
-301 (p). Correction. 
. 301 (q). Correction. 
. 301 (r). Correction. 

. 301 (s). Correction. 
. 301 (t). Revises wording in new section. 
. 301 (u). Correction. 
: 301 (v). Correction. 
. 3801 (w). Revises wording in new sec- 


. 301 (x). Revises wording in new section. 
. 301 (y). Correction. 

. 301 (z). Correction. 

. 301 (aa). Correction. 

. 301 (bb). Correction. 

-301 (cc). Correction. 

.301 (dd). Correction. 

. 3801 (ee). Correction. 

.301 (ff). Correction. 

. 301 (gg). Correction. 

.301(hh). Correction. 

. 301 (ii). Correction. 

. 301 (Jj). Correction. 

. 301(kk). Correction. 

. 302. Correction. 

. 303. Correction. 

. 804. Correction. 

. 305. Correction. 

. 306. Correction. 

. 307. Correction. 

. 308. Correction. 

. 309. Correction. 

. 310. Correction. 

. 311. 
. 312. 
. 313. 
. 314, 
.315. 
. 316. 
. 317. 
. 318. 
. 319. 
. 320. 
. 321. 


Correction. 
Correction. 
Correction, 
Correction. 
Correction. 
Correction., 
Correction. 


Correction. 
Correction. 


THE NEED To MODERNIZE Customs 
PROCEEDINGS PROBLEM 


Over the past few years, the United States 
Customs Court has been faced with a sharp 
increase in its workload. In FY 1963, it re- 
ceived about 35,000 new cases. By FY 1968, 
over 108,000 new cases were received. In this 
same period the court has increased its rate 
of termination of cases from an annual syer- 
age of 32,000 during the FY 1963-FY 1966 
period to more than 43,000 in FY 1968. 

Despite the substantial rise in its case ter- 
mination rate, the court has been faced with 
a growing accumulation of pending cases. In 
FY 1963 these amounted to 186,452; in FY 
1964, to 199,650; in FY 1966, to 218,926; in FY 
1966, to 245,123; in FY 1967, to 343,065; and 
in FY 1968, to 404,932. By December 31, 1968 
the number of pending cases had risen to 
431,348. By March 31, 1969, 439,278 cases were 
pending. 

CAUSES 


Among the primary contributing factors 
for the court’s rising workload are the out- 
moded statutory provisions which govern the 
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91st CONGRESS AND S. 4194, 90TH CoNGRESS— 
Continued 
S. 4194, 90TH CONGRESS—Continued 


Sec. 4(b), Title IT. 
Sec. 4(b), Title II 
Sec. 4(a), Title IT. 
Sec. 4(b), Title II. 
Sec. 4(b), Title II. 
Sec. 4(b), Title II. 
Sec. 4(b), Title II. 
Sec. 4(b), Title II. 
.4(b), Title II. 
. 4(d), Title II. 
.4(e), Title II. 
.4(b), Title IT. 
.4(b), Title II. 
. 4(b), Title II. 
. 4(b), Title II. 
.4(b), Title IT. 
. 4(b), Title IT, 
. 4(f), Title II. 
.4(b), Title II. 
.4(g), Title II. 
. 4(g), Title II. 
.4(b), Title II. 


.4(h), Title III. 
.4(b), Title II. 
. 4(i), Title III. 
.4(b), Title III. 
.4(b), Title II. 
.4(j), Title II. 
.4(k) and 4(1), Title II. 
.4(m), Title II. 
.4(n), Title II. 
.4(b), Title II. 
.4(b), Title II. 
.4(0), Title II. 
.4(b), Title II. 
.2(a), Title III. 
.2(b), Title IIT. 
.2(c), Title III, 
.2(d), Title ITI. 
.2(1), Title III. 

Sec. 2(e), Title III. 
.2(e), Title III. 
.2(e), Title III. 
.2(e). 


.2(e), Title III. 
.2(f), Title IN. 
.2(g), Title III. 
.2(h), Title IIT. 
.2(e) and 2(1), 
.2(j), Title III. 


“2(e), Title III. 
'2(k), Title IIL. 
"1, Title II. 


procedures for deciding customs cases at both 
the administrative and the judicial levels. 
These archaic procedures compel the Bureau 
of Customs and the Customs Court to engage 
in time consuming, inefficient and unneces- 
sary practices. 

The Customs Court is an Article III court 
of record consisting of nine judges, with 
offices located at the Port of New York. It 
exercises exclusive jurisdiction over the ap- 
peals for reappraisement and the protests of 
all other decisions of the Bureau of Customs. 

The Customs Court was established in 1926 
as the successor to the Board of General Ap- 
praisers, an administrative tribunal created 
in 1890 to review appeals from decisions in 
the Bureau of Customs. Unfortunately, Con- 
gress for the most part was content merely 
to change the name without any essential 
change in the court's functions, powers or 
duties. As a result, the Customs Court con- 
tinues to function, in many respects, as 
though it were an administrative tribunal 
reviewing the actions of the Bureau of Cus- 
toms, This anomalous situation accounts, in 
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great part, for its difficulties of judicial ad- 
ministration. 

Among the major defects in the laws gov- 
erning customs determinations in the Bureau 
of Customs and the Customs Court are the 
following: 

1. Appeals for reappraisement and denials 
of protests must be automatically referred 
by the Bureau of Customs to the Customs 
Court for disposition, regardless of whether 
the importer has any intention to litigate the 
case. 

2. When a single entry of merchandise 
presents both appraisement and classifica- 
tion questions, neither the Bureau nor the 
court can review both issues in a single 
proceeding. The appraisement issue must 
first be pursued. Only after it has been fi- 
nally determined, can the classification issue 
be disposed of. 

3. The Bureau of Customs lacks authority 
to correct administratively any errors of 
appraisement. The filing of an appeal for re- 
appraisement by the importer automatically 
divests the Bureau of jurisdiction and places 
the matter before the Customs Court. Any 
correction of errors therefore can only be 
remedied in a judicial proceeding before the 
court. 

4. The importer has an unrealistically 
short period of time (30 and 60 days) in 
which to decide whether to litigate the Bu- 
reau's decision by filing an appeal to an ap- 
praisement or protesting a classification. 
This causes a large number of protective ap- 
peals or protests to be filed by importers. 

5. There is no provision authorizing the 
Customs Court to charge a filing fee for com- 
mencing an action. No pecuniary restraint 
is exercised on importers to deter them from 
bringing unwarranted and unnecessary cases 
into court. 

6. Protest cases, which constitute about 
60% of all customs cases, must be decided 
by a three-judge division of the court, even 
though these cases are no more difficult than 
the appraisement cases which are decided 
by a single judge. The result is an uneconom- 
ical employment of judicial manpower. 


SOLUTIONS 


The proposed bill will modernize the pro- 
cedures in the Bureau of Customs and in 
the Customs Court so as to permit efficient 
and speedy disposition of customs matters. 
Pes key features of the bill are the follow- 
ng: 

1. The Bureau of Customs will liquidate 
an entry (deciding at that time all issues 
relating to the entry, including appraisement 
and classification), and will give notice of 
the liquidation by mail to the importer. 

2. The importer will have 90 days in which 
to decide whether he wishes to protest the 
decision and secure administrative review. 
This lengthier time limit should provide 
sufficient opportunity for the importer to 
review the matter and decide whether any 
useful purpose would be served by obtain- 
ing administrative review. It should thus 
obviate the need to file a protest as a protec- 
tive measure. 

3. The Bureau of Customs will have 90 
days from the date of liquidation to re- 
liquidate the entry on its own initiative. 
This will relieve the importer, in many cases, 
of the need to go to Customs Court to correct 
administrative errors or to require the Bu- 
reau of Customs to conform administrative 
actions to decisions reached in cases subse- 
quently decided by the Customs Court. 

4. If the Bureau of Customs denies the 
protest, in whole or in part, the importer will 
have 180 days in which to decide whether 
or not to go to court. This should be sufficient 
time for the importer to reach a considered 
decision on whether or not to litigate. It 
would eliminate many cases that are now on 
the court’s docket simply because the pres- 
ent 60-day provision has caused the importer 
to file a protective appeal or protest. 
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5. The importer will be able to obtain an 
accelerated disposition of his protest by fil- 
ing a written request with the Bureau of 
Customs at any time after 90 days have 
elapsed from the date of filing the protest. 
If the Bureau of Customs does not allow or 
deny his protest, in whole or in part, within 
the next 30 days, it will be deemed denied 
on the thirtieth day following receipt of the 
request. The importer will then have the 
right to commence an action in the Cus- 
toms Court at any time within the next 180 
days. 

6. Any protest which has not been allowed 
or denied by the Bureau of Customs, or 
which has not been deemed denied following 
a request for accelerated disposition, will be 
deemed denied after two years have elapsed 
from the date the protest was filed. The im- 
porter will then have the right to commence 
an action in the Customs Court within the 
next 180 days. 

7. Automatic reference of all appeals for 
reappraisement and all denials of protest to 
the Customs Court will be eliminated. If an 
importer wishes to obtain judicial review 
he will be required to file a summons in the 
Customs Court. 

8, There will be a single judicial proceed- 
ing in which all issues, including both ap- 
praisement and classification, will be taken 
up. The importer will be able to include in 
one cause of action all entries of merchan- 
dise presenting common issues. The court, 
however, will have authority to order actions 
consolidated or severed as circumstances 
warrant. 

9. The court will have authority to fix a 
filing fee for commencing an action but the 
amount may not exceed the filing fee for 
commencing a civil action in the United 
States district court. The charging of a fee 
and the amount thereof will be within the 
court’s discretion. However, a fee would in- 
duce litigants to consider more carefully 
whether they wished to bring suit and would 
help to persuade litigants to consolidate 
numerous importations involving the same 
issues into one cause of action. A fee for 
commencing an action would reduce sub- 
stantially the number of cases brought be- 
fore the Customs Court each year. 

10. All cases in the Customs Court will 
normally be tried by a single judge. This 
will increase the judicial manpower avail- 
able for hearing and decided cases, since ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of all cases in the 
Customs Court are now heard by a three 
judge trial division. 

11. The chief judge will have the author- 
ity, on application or on his own initiative 
to designate three-judge trials when he finds 
that a cause of action either (1) raises a 
constitutional question or (2) has broad or 
significant implications in the administra- 
tion or interpretation of the customs laws. 
The use of a three-judge court will provide 
a means for obtaining carefully considered 
decisions in landmark or other important 
cases. 

12. In contested cases the judge will be able 
to support his decision by either a statement 
of findings of fact and conclusions of law 
or by an opinion stating the reasons and 
facts upon which his decision is based. This 
will eliminate the present requirement that 
in every case, the judge must write a de- 
cision with a statement of the reasons there- 
for and the facts on which the decision is 
based. 

18. Outport cases will be tried in the 
same manner as other cases and the judge 
will have full authority to hear and decide 
the case. 

14. Appeals from all cases will go directly 
to the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
This will relieve the Customs Court of its 
present burden of having to set up three- 
judge divisions to hear appeals from single- 
judge decisions in appraisement cases. 
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ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 AM. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if 
there be no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the order of July 11, 1969, that the 
Senate stand in adjournment until 11 
a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 46 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Tuesday, July 15, 1969, 
at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 14, 1969: 


ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


The following for permanent appointment 
to the grades indicated in the Environ- 
mental Science Services Administration: 


TO BE LIEUTENANTS 


David M. Wilson 
John C. Albright 
Bruce L. Keck 


TO BE ENSIGNS 


Michael L. Adams Gerald B. Mills 
Pressley L. Campbell Joseph J. Morley 
John P. Campton Larry A. New 

Garry W. Elliott Albert E. Theberge, 
David J. Goehler Jr. 

Lowell R. Goodman John E. Thomasson 
Tom Gryniewicz 


IN THE COAST GUARD 


The following-named temporary officers to 
be permanent commissioned officers of the 
Coast Guard in the grade of lieutenant 
(junior grade) : 


George A. Blann 
David A. Carter 
Harry W. Clarke 
Armand L. Chapeau Dwight C. Broga IIT 
Michael J. Blaschum -William L. Engleson, 
Bruce T. Collings, Jr. Sr. 
David A. Bailey William E. Jones 
Kermit Johnson Gerald T. Victor 
Freddie R. Lewis Donald W. Troutt 
Frederick K. Dewain D. Clark 
Patterson Joseph J. Kennedy 
Paul L. Hooper, Jr. Warren W. Johns 
Jack L. Conerly Kenneth L. Norton 
Joseph F. Gall George F. Cole 
James V. Sorce, Jr. Charles M. Montanese, 
Billy R. Warren Jr. 
Gary L. Hutchens Walter D. Eddowes III 
Richard J. Burke Dixon C. Elder 
Gary R. Wilkins Jon J. McNutt 


Charles A. Vedder 
Charles H. Lancaster 
Marvin L. Beaty 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


John G. Carroll, Jr. 

Barry E. Chambers 

Edward M. Goodwin 
III 

Joseph T, Oskolski 

James L. Middleton 


Jay D. Crouthers 
Robert J. Opezio 
Ray C, Gregory 
Robert P. 

Reichersamer 
Peter L. Ehrman 
Nevin A. Pealer Keith E. Nichols 
Kenneth G. Coder Oscar F. Poppe, Jr. 
Daniel K. Mazurowski Michael F. Keating 
bid an G. Bradford Henry C, Post 

Edwin A. Coolbaugh 

Koka G. Dillard J. Tucker 
Hendrickson 


The following-named Reserve officers to be 
permanent commissioned officers in the Coast 
Guard in the grade of lieutenant commander: 

Domenic A. Calicchio 

Howard E. Snow 


The following-named Reserve officers to 
be permanent commissioned officers in the 
Coast Guard in the grade of lieutenant: 

William R. Arnet, Jr. 

Patrick A, Wendt 

Milton C, Richards, Jr. 


The following-named officer to be a per- 
manent commissioned warrant officer in the 
Coast Guard in the grade of chief warrant 
Officer, W-4. 

Herman J. Lentz 


The following-named officers of the Coast 
Guard for promotion to the grade of 
lieutenant: 


George A. Blann Steven L. Benson 
Dennis J. Shaw 
Michael C. Grace 
Thomas G., Deville 
Richard E. Peyser 
Thomas M. Dunn 
Joseph R. Hoosty 
Robert S. Duncan, Jr. 
Philip J. Grossweiler 
John C, Carney, Jr. 
Kermit Johnson Thomas R. Dickey 
Freddie R. Lewis Kenneth E. Williams 
Frederick K. PattersonEdward A. Hemstreet 
Paul L. Hooper, Jr. William K. May 

Jack L. Conerly Harry H. Dudley 
Joseph F. Gall Jose E, Rodrigues 
James V. Sorce, Jr. Gary B. Johnson 
Billy R. Warren Nesbit C. Lofton 
Gary L. Hutchens Robert W. Mueller 
Richard J. Burke Jerald H. Heinz 
James B. Ellis IT Donnie D. Polk 
Charles W. Gower Jonathan Collom 
Gerald D. Sickafoose William E. Fox, Jr. 
Stephen L. Anthony Harry W. Tiffany 
John H. Hanna II William H, Stockton 
Robert J. Faucher 0 

Harold E. Millan, Jr. Benjamin M. Chiswell 
John C. Maxham HI 

John F. Milbrand Peter A. Gabele 


Michael J. Blaschum 
Bruce T. Collings, Jr. 
David A. Bailey 
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Kenneth J. Allington Leo A. Morehouse, Jr. 
John G. Busavage Harvey G. Knuth, II 
Robert C. Byrd Imanis J. Leskino- 
Donald H. Van Liew vitch 
Paul A. Flood Edwin M. Cox 
John E. Lord Harold F. Hoppe 
Paul B. Withstandley Warren E. Miller, Jr. 
rm Donald A. Winchester 
Charles O. Laughary, Theodore B. Kichline 
Jr. James T. Read 
Anthony C. Alejandro Merle J. Smith, Jr. 
John E. Shkor Dennis W. Parker 
Joseph O., Bernard Gary R. Wilkins 
Stanley Winslow Charles A. Vedder 
Leslie M. Meekins Charles H. Lancaster 
Eric J. Stuat Marvin L. Beaty 
Dennis R. Freezer Dwight C. Broga, III 
Dougles W. Crowell William L. Engleson, 
John R. Felton Sr. 
Douglas F. Gehring Willlam E. Jones 
L. Cousins Gerald T. Victor 
Donald B. Wittschiebe Donald W. Troutt 
Donald F. Murphy Dewain D, Clark 
Edward J. Barrett Joseph J. Kennedy 
Roswell W. Ard, Jr. Warren W. Johns 
Ronald J. Marafioti Kenneth L. Norton 
Richard P, Oswitt George F. Cole 
Michael T. Bohiman Charles M. Monta- 
John E. Byrnes, Jr. nese, Jr. 
John L., Parker Walter D. Eddowes 
John D. Bannan III 
Raymond E. Beyler, Jr, Dixon C, Elder 
Alphons A. Melis III Jon J. McNutt 
Walter L. John Jay D. Crouthers 
Thomas H. Robinson Robert J. Opezio 
Gerald L. Underwood Ray C. Gr 
Adrian W. Longacre Robert P. Reichersa- 
Vernon C. Hipkiss mer 
David A. Jones Peter L. Ehrman 
Patrick V. Kauffold Nevin A, Pealer 
Jeffery J. Hamilton Ronald D. Blendu 
William A. Kucharski, Kenneth G. Coder 
Jr. Daniel K. Mazurow- 
Earl A. Blanton ski 
Raymond A, Ross William G. Bradford, 
Robert J. Philpott III 
Richard W. Wright Richard G, Hendrick- 
Philip J. Cardaci son 
Ronald C. Mers John G. Carroll, Jr. 
William H. Hawley INI Clifford E. Clayton, 
Stephen A. Kull Jr. 
Michael W. Taylor 
William A, Lehmann 
Raymond B. Freeman 
Jack S. Webb 


Barry E. Chambers 
Edward M, Goodwin 
I 
Joseph T., Oskolski 
Paul E. Busick James L, Middleton 
Furman S. Baldwin, Keith E. Nichols 
Jr. Oscar F. Poppe, Jr. 
Anthony R. Carbone Michael F. Keating 
Kenneth C. Hollemon Henry C. Post 
Robert G. Keary Edwin A. Coolbaugh 
Robert L. Barnes Dillard J. Tucker 
Allan P, Fulton Marcus L. Lowe 
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A EULOGY TO DWIGHT DAVID 
EISENHOWER 


HON. MARGARET M. HECKLER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the passing away of President 
Dwight David Eisenhower has been 
mourned by millions all over the world. 
Old and young alike, people of every 
race, have experienced a deep sense of 
personal loss. Eisenhower knew no 
boundaries in his love for mankind; he 
sought not just the peace of a nation 
but the peace of the world. For a few 
moments in time the world rests in peace 


as all men join together to grieve the 
death of this great man. Perhaps this is 
the highest tribute that can be paid to 
Eisenhower. Although his career was 
military in character, his life was de- 
voted in actuality to his hope for peace 
among men. 

I welcome the opportunity to express, 
as others have, my own love and deep 
admiration of Dwight David Eisenhower. 
I speak for many Americans whose un- 
spoken thoughts are easily read in their 
sad faces as they recall their memory 
of this wonderful man. 

Our beloved Ike played an important 
role in my own life—he was a significant 
infiuence on my personal direction. While 
I was a student in college, I followed 
every step of his distinguished career. I 


quickly grew to love that warm smile and 
reassuring tone of voice which drew peo- 
ple to him wherever he went. His art of 
leadership was unique. Every national or 
international problem was attacked by 
him as if it were his own personal prob- 
lem. His patience was boundless, and 
his high degree of perseverance to solve 
the Nation’s problems was exemplary. 
Eisenhower made me proud of America, 
He inspired me with his contagious zeal 
to serve America. 

The accomplishments of Eisenhower 
are countless. The diversity of these con- 
tributions seem truly remarkable. The 
world can ill afford to loose such a bril- 
liant soldier and statesman as he was. 
The Republican Party is proud to have 
had this giant of a man lead us for so 
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many years. Eisenhower may have been 
“no politician” as he so often claimed, 
but he commanded the respect and af- 
fection of the people in a way that far 
surpassed the skills of politicians of any 
era. 

Eisenhower's true greatness lies in the 
unspoken compliments that dwell in the 
hearts of the people he served and to 
whom he devoted his life. Eisenhower 
has not really died; he has not even 
faded away. For as long as the spirit of 
liberty lives in the minds of men, so long 
will the memory of Dwight David Eisen- 
hower remain with the American peo- 
ple—Forever. 


THE FAITH OF ASTRONAUT EDWARD 
H. WHITE II 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, in prep- 
aration for the unprecedented experience 
of the Apollo 11 moonshot, I would like 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
a most important factor of this entire 
project: The faith of the men involved, 
of their families, of this Nation, and of 
people throughout the world. 

A strong faith, not just in the project 
itself and its successful outcome, but, in- 
dividual, personal, faith in God, gives 
strength and purpose to our lives and to 
our tasks. Astronaut Edward H. White II, 
our first man to walk in space, had such 
faith. As his father said recently: 

When you step out of the hatch of a 
spacecraft in space, you're stepping out on 
faith ... faith in your equipmnt, faith in 
the knowledge and skill of hundreds of other 
men, faith in your own endurance and train- 
ing and, above all, faith in God into whose 
hands you commit yourself whether things 
go well or badly. 


Abraham Lincoln once said: 

I have been driven many times to my knees 
by the overwhelming conviction that I had 
nowhere else to go. My own wisdom, and that 
of all about me, seemed insufficient for that 
day. 

It is this kind of strength that we are 
seeking, and, that I suggest we all need 
to find. 

Today let us exhibit this faith by com- 
mitting ourselves to more effectively learn 
to pray together, not only for our astro- 
nauts, but for all the people, the pro- 
grams, and the purposes of this Nation. 

Astronaut White’s father is a close 
personal friend of mine, and of many 
others here on Capitol Hill. He has writ- 
ten a letter to his grandson, Eddie, As- 
tronaut White’s son, describing Ed’s 
faith. We can identify ourselves with the 
thoughts expressed. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the letter in the Recorp at this point, 
both for its own message on faith and in 


anticipation of the Apollo 11 launching 
this week. 
The letter follows: 
A KEEPSAKE LETTER FROM MAJ. GEN. EDWARD 
H. WEIreE, U.S. AIR FORCE, RETIRED 
DEAR Eppre: This is one of those evenings 
when I've been thinking a lot about you. 
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These past weeks have been hard for all of 
us; it takes a lot of love and courage to get 
through a time like this. I know you and 
your mother and your sister have plenty 
of both. But I think it helps if all of us keep 
in close touch, exchanging thoughts and 
feelings and memories. I know it helps me. 


Earlier your grandmother and I were look- 
ing at a scrapbook of clippings about your 
father’s career. Some of them dealt with 
incidents long before his famous space- 
walk, long before the accident at Cape Ken- 
nedy took him from us, I kept wondering 
if you knew all those stories—there was one 
in particular that I wished I could talk to 
you about. But you're in Texas and I'm in 
Florida. So for the moment we'll have to do 
our talking by letter. 

You know, Eddie, as I leafed through that 
scrapbook your father’s characteristics 
seemed to jump at me from every page. Con- 
fidence, for example: I never knew anyone 
who had more of it than he did. Once when 
he was 12 or 13, just about your age, I took 
him up in an old T-6, an Air Force trainer, 
and let him take over the controls for a 
few minutes. I was amazed. No nervousness. 
No tension. He seemed to know, instinctively, 
that a good pilot doesn’t strap himself into 
a plane; he straps the plane onto himself. 
He really flew it. 

That confidence stayed with him always. 
I heard someone ask him once if he hadn't 
been surprised when he was chosen out of 
so many applicants for our space p ‘am. 
He smiled, shook his head, said he had 
worked so hard and prepared so carefully 
that he didn’t see how he could not be 
chosen! 

I think that calm self-assurance was 
based on several key things, Eddie. One 
was determination. When your father was 
a youngster, we always told him, if he 
wanted something, go after it. We’d back 
him up, but he’d have to provide the drive 
and the energy. And he always did. I re- 
member once when he was on the track team 
at West Point he told me that he expected 
Army to win the mile relay unless the other 
runner—slower, with little chance to win— 
tried the tactic of cutting in front and slow- 
ing down Army. 

“What'll you do if that happens to you?” 
I asked him. 

“I'll run right up his back!” your father 
said, And that’s exactly what did happen. 
Both runners went sprawling, but your 
father was on his feet first and Army won 
the race. 

Another thing he had mastered was dis- 
cipline. They'll teach you some day at the 
Point, Eddie, that nothing worthwhile is 
ever achieved without it—and they're right. 
Part of it is self-discipline—doing the things 
that nobody else can make you do. But 
part of it is also acceptance of the fact that 
orders must be obeyed as well as given. 

During the flight of Gemini IV, when your 
father made his walk in space some reports 
made it sound as if he was having such a 
good time outside the capsule that he re- 
fused at first to come back in. That was not 
so. He was having a marvelous time, but he 
came in as soon as the command reached 
him, I heard your grandmother telling a very 
high-ranking general in the Air Force that 
this was the case. “I already know that,” the 
general said. “But how do you know?” she 
asked, astonished. “Because I know Ed,” the 
general said quietly. 

Integrity . . . perhaps that was the main 
source of your father’s self-confidence. A 
man who really has it has no reason to dis- 
trust himself. Duty, Honor, Country... 
that’s the West Point code that he lived by. 
Someone asked him once what he was risk- 
ing his life for. Was it the Air Force? Was it 
NASA? He shook his head. “For my country,” 
he said. 

Your father would want you to remember 
this. He’d want you to remember, too, that 
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other men have died and are dying, obscure- 
ly, in far-off places, men whose names will 
never be known as his is known, but who 
gave the same ful] measure that he did. 

Another characteristic that your father 
had to a marked degree was optimism. He 
felt sure that before very long, in this rapidly 
shrinking world, nations will have to learn to 
live together as good neighbors. He believed 
that ultimately the exploration of space may 
become a moral substitute for war, a contest 
in which nations will compete without 
bloodshed for knowledge and honor. He be- 
lieved that in most men the good far out- 
weighs the bad. He believed that if a man 
succeeds in doing what he wants with his life, 
and does it well, then that life, be it long or 
short, is fulfilled. 

Your father had tremendous persistence 
too. He believed that the exploration of the 
universe must and will go on, that it is our 
destiny as children of God to keep seeking 
new challenges, asking new questions, find- 
ing new answers. He knew that the farther 
we go, the more mysteries we encounter. But 
this only proved to him the infinite power 
and majesty of God. 

I know I don’t have to remind you, Eddie, 
of the depth of your father’s faith. No one 
knows better than an astronaut just how 
important faith is. When you step out of the 
hatch of a spacecraft in space, you're step- 
ping out on faith ... faith in your equip- 
ment, faith in the knowledge and skill of 
hundreds of other men, faith in your own 
endurance and training and, above all, faith 
in God into Whose hands you commit your- 
self whether things go well or badly. The 
world was surprised to learn, after the 
Gemini IV flight, that your father had 
taken into space with him three small 
medals representing the Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish faiths. But we who knew him 
weren't surprised, were we? If the Apollo 
launch had been carried out as ordered, he 
had planned to carry with him some mustard 
seed, each tiny grain representing the power 
of faith to move mountains. But in the end 
those orders were changed by a Higher 
Command. 

I think the main thing to remember about 
all this, Eddie, is that a good man’s life is 
never quite ended; something of it always 
remains to touch and illuminate other lives. 
On weekdays at West Point, for instance, 
there is a little informal devotional service 
early in the morning. Cadets are not required 
to attend, but your father used to find time 
to go. Someone told me that before the acci- 
dent at Cape Kennedy, the average attend- 
ance was four or five cadets. After the acci- 
dent, it was 175. The track team came in a 
body, every single man, Your father would 
have liked that, I’m sure. 

And on the day of the funeral at West 
Point, when the people attending were asked 
to join in the Lord’s Prayer, do you remember 
that response? Not a murmur or a scattered 
whisper. No, the sound of a thousand voices, 
resonant and strong, went rolling out across 
that noble river and those lordly hills. Your 
father would have liked that too. 

The scrapbook clipping I mentioned at the 
beginning of this letter also involved a pray- 
er, a strangely prophetic one. Back in 1952, 
when your father tried out for the Olympic 
track team, he didn’t make the team, but he 
was in the finals at Los Angeles. A sports 
columnist, Bill Corum, introduced some of 
the athletes on a television program, Your 
father was one of them. Afterward, Bill Co- 
rum couldn’t remember his name. But some- 
thing about your father impressed him so 
that he wrote about him anyway, not know- 
ing who he was. Those were the days when 
the Korean War was going badly for us. This, 
in part, is what Bill Corum wrote: 

“He was the last boy that I introduced of 
the two score and more athletes, old and 
young, that appeared on the program. He was 
from West Point and he stood that way and 
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talked that way. He had no speech to make. 
Memory fails me as to just what he did say. 
Something about it having been a surprise 
when his coach told him that he was going 
to get a chance to try for an Olympic team. 
That he was thrilled. That he was going to 
EA nothing, however, that he said or 
did. Just that, standing there before the 
microphone, he looked so clean and fine. So 
good and sound. 

“Truly I can’t tell you what it was. Yet I 

know you'll understand. For suddenly, there 
beside the young man, there was the hot 
feeling of tears in my eyes, and I was think- 
ing of all the others who had walked the 
hills around West Point before this shavetail 
lieutenant ... Eisenhower and MacArthur, 
U. S. Grant and Robert E. Lee, down the 
long, long roli-call of heroes to the last of 
our soldiers or sailors to die... .” 
And then, Eddie, Bill Corum added some- 
thing that was quite extraordinary, when 
you think of the years that had to pass 
before your father would soar in space over 
the oceans and continents. Bill Corum wrote 
that when he went back to his room and lay 
down and said his nightly prayer, he added 
this one: 

“Young soldier, may your children and 
those after them look out as you did last 
night, unafraid, across the Sierra Madre, the 
Rockies, on to the Hudson, North and South 
and across the oceans, as free men in this 
land of glory... .” 

All this is part of your heritage, Eddie. It’s 
a great one. Live it and pass it on. 

Love to all three of you, 

Granddad 


DR. JOHN W. ROBINSON, GARRISON, 
N. DAK. 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, Dr. John W. Robinson, a pio- 
neer pharmacist and veterinarian at 
Garrison, N. Dak., recently celebrated his 
90th birthday. Dr. Robinson’s achieve- 
ments in nearly a century of rich and 
full life are the kind of thing that deserve 
wide recognition. Pioneers of his nature 
deserve every tribute that is paid to them. 
Dr. Robinson is truly a remarkable man. 

An article about Dr. Robinson was pub- 
lished in the Minot, N. Dak., Daily News, 
and reprinted in his hometown newspa- 
per, the McLean County Independent. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dr. JOHN W. ROBINSON To MARK 90TH BIRTH- 
DAY AT DRUGSTORE 
(By Leonard Lund) 

Garrison.—Prescriptions will be filled as 
usual, as they have for more than 60 years, by 
Dr. John W. Robinson, pioneer pharmacist 
and veterinarian in Garrison, when on 
Wednesday he marks bis 90th birthday. 

Dr. Robinson, who comes to work daily at 
the Robinson Drug Store in Garrison, says 
he will try to forget about this milestone 
in a long and productive life during which 
he has achieved much, and has distinguished 
himself in many ways. 

“I'm getting to the point where I don’t like 
to have birthdays,” Dr. Robinson said. 

Dr. Robinson, who has always been in good 
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health, has no plans to retire but wants “to 
work as long as I’m able.” 

While he has retired from active veterinary 
practice, Dr. Robinson does advise farmers 
and ranchers on livestock problems and he 
furnishes them with supplies. 

Critical of the value of retirement, Dr. Rob- 
inson serves as his own best testimony to 
the belief that “the secret for staying young 
is to keep occupied and in contact with 
people.” 

Dr. Robinson had a few anxious days re- 
cently during the time his wife, Elsie, who 
was 89 Feb. 13, was in the Garrison Hospital. 
She was released about 10 days ago and is now 
convalescing at home. 

They probably have set some kind of a 
record for residence in McLean County. Since 
their marriage in St. Louis Sept. 1, 1909, they 
have lived in the same house in Garrison. 

Dr. Robinson built the house prior to their 
marriage. He met his wife, the former Elsie 
M. Boeck, during his Christmas vacation in 
1902 from the Chicago Veterinary College. 
He had gone to St. Louis to visit relatives. 

They have two sons, John Paul, a partner 
in Robinson Drug, and Dr. Donald Wade Rob- 
inson, obstetrician and gynecologist in Spo- 
kane. There are five grandsons, three in Spo- 
kane, one in Garrison High School, and John, 
who travels as a district representative for 
the Wyeth Co. out of Winnipeg. 

In 1903 Dr. Robinson helped organize the 
North Dakota Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. He is a life member of that organiza- 
tion, of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, and of the North Dakota Phar- 
maceutical Association, and an honorary 
member of the North Dakota Stockmen’s 
Association. 

On Aug. 1, 1960, Dr. Robinson retired as the 
only living original member of the North 
Dakota Livestock Sanitary Board, which was 
organized in 1907. Except for one three-year 
period, Dr. Robinson served continuously on 
that board, and recalls that he missed only 
one meeting when, about 1920, heavy snow 
kept him from leaving Garrison. 

Five years old when he left St. Louis, Mo., 
with his parents, brother, George M., and four 
sisters, Dr. Robinson can still visualize the 
house at 3654 Gravois Road where he was 
born, Sold to a helper, the house remained 
on that location for many years until torn 
down to provide parking space for the South 
Side National Bank of St. Louis. 

Dr. Robinson reports that it was the “great 
boom” in the Red River Valley that induced 
his father and his uncle, George L., both 
butchers, to leave St. Louis in 1883 to look 
for land. 

Both brothers wanted to get away from St. 
Louis and see the “great booming country” 
in the eastern Red River Valley. 

With two loads of mules, they took a train 
to Grand Forks where they sold their ani- 
mals to pay expenses. 

Discovering that all of the good land in the 
Grand Forks area had been taken, they were 
influenced by Mr. Letts, Northern Pacific 
Railroad promoter, to go west and help start 
a new town, which with a railroad and irriga- 
tion, was expected to become “the Great 
Metropolis of the Northwest.” 

John J. Robinson, father of Dr. Robinson, 
brought his family by train from St. Louis 
to Bismark in September, 1884. They tray- 
eled by horse-drawn vehicle from Bismark 
for 60 miles north to the new village of 
Victoria, which later was to be called Coal 
Harbor, from its location near the Missouri 
River. 

Mail for the new town came daily from 
Bismark on the stage line mail route which 
Army Engineers had laid out to make con- 
nections with nearby Fort Stevenson and 
with Fort Buford, southwest of Williston. 

Dr. Robinson remembers that Fort Steven- 
son was intact when he arrived with his 
family, but the military post was abandoned 
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later that year, and was turned over to 
Fort Berthold Indians for use as a school. 

Fire destroyed some of the fort buildings 
about 10 years later and the federal govern- 
ment subsequently auctioned off the re- 
maining ones, which were moved away, ex- 
cept for some of the permanent officers’ 
quarters, These, constructed of adobe, were 
eventually wrecked and torn down. 

Dr. Robinson can still direct interested 
persons to the site of Fort Stevenson, now 
covered by 100 feet of water in Lake Sakak- 
wea. He has become something of an au- 
thority on Fort Stevenson history. 

His father, who died in the fall of 1902, 
was always enthusiastic about his adopted 
land. 

“He always thought it was the greatest 
country in the world for poor people, who 
could get along better in this area than 
anywhere,” Dr. Robinson remarks. 

Acquiring one quarter of land through 
homesteading, his father later purchased 
several adjacent quarters from homesteaders 
when they left the area. 

Two grandsons of John J. Robinson, Clark 
and Dave Robinson, sons of the late George 
M. Robinson, still live on the homestead, 
which is about 24% miles southeast of River- 
dale. They have retained the name, Coal 
Harbor Stock Farm, which was adopted by 
their grandfather. Their father died in 1951. 

Dr. Robinson’s uncle, George L. Robinson, 
was a general merchant and postmaster at 
Coal Harbor, which was founded about a 
mile northeast of Riverdale. 

When the Soo Line Railroad came through 
in 1905, George moved his post office and 
store to Coleharbor, which he named in 
honor of his close friend, W. A. Cole, a travel- 
ing Soo Line agent. 

Dr, Robinson was raised on his father’s 
homestead. When 12 or 14 years old, he re- 
members shooting from pits over decoys at 
geese which came to feed on area grain 
fields. 

Like his father, Dr. Robinson, until recent 
years, has always enjoyed hunting ducks and 
geese. Since it was a hunter’s paradise, Dr. 
Robinson said his father always liked the 
Coleharbor area. 

Dr. Robinson grew up riding horses and 
following a herd of western broncs on the 
range. They never saw a barn—winter or 
summer. 

“I wanted to go West to become a cowboy, 
but there was no bridge across the river," Dr. 
Robinson reminisces. 

When his father switched from broncos 
to Percherons for the farm, Dr, Robinson 
decided he would train as a veterinarian, 
since the heavier draft animals needed more 
care and attention. 

His previous education had been in the 
grade school at Coleharbor and Washburn, 
high school at Bismarck and at the Univers- 
ity of North Dakota in Grand Forks from 
1896 to 1899. 

In 1900 Dr. Robinson was off to the Chicago 
Veterinary College, where he graduated in 
1903. 

He then returned to the Coleharbor Stock 
Farm, from where he practiced veterinary 
medicine for two years. 

In the early fall of 1905 Dr. Robinson 
opened a drug store at the new town of 
Coleharbor and later that fall started the 
Robinson Drug Co., at Garrison in partner- 
ship with Dr. R. H. Ray, Garrison’s first 
physician. They met while attending UND. 

In those days, Dr. Robinson also practiced 
veterinary medicine from Coleharbor and 
Garrison with a horse and buggy. 

Dr. Robinson, who still drives a car, a 
1966 Buick, in 1907 was the first person in 
McLean County to own a car. It. was a 10- 
horsepower single cylinder Cadillac with 
which he covered half of Ward and all of 
McLean, Mercer and Oliver counties. 

In early 1907 he started another drug store 
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at Max. He registered as a pharmacist Feb. 13, 
1908. 

Dr. Robinson, in 1956, was elected to the 
Saddle and Sirloin Club’s Hall of Fame at 
North Dakota State University in Fargo. 

He also is past master of Garrison Masonic 
Lodge No. 90, past grand master of the North 
Dakota Masonic Grand Lodge, an honorary 
member of Garrison Jaycees, and past presi- 
dent of the Garrison Civic Club. 

Of those members of the Robinson family 
who came to North Dakota in territorial days, 
Dr. Robinson and a sister, Mrs. Ingvald Rovig 
of Seattle, are the only survivors. They were 
the youngest of six children. 

Robinson Drug, which started with Gar- 
rison, has always been in approximately 
the same location on the west side of Main 
Street, except that the store was moved in 
1960 into an adjoining new building. Former 
store quarters were remodeled for use by 
the Robinson Sport Shop. 


STAND UP FOR FREEDOM 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Harold M. Heimbaugh, president of 
Kiwanis International, delivered a stir- 
ring message at the 54th annual conven- 
tion of Kiwanis International held in 
Miami, Fla., on June 30 this year. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, I would like to include this re- 
port by my esteemed fellow Californian 
and fellow Kiwanian, Harold Heim- 
baugh. It will be of particular interest to 
the over 30 percent of the membership 
of this Congress who are also members 
of Kiwanis. The speech follows: 

STAND Up FOR FREEDOM 
(By Harold M. Heimbaugh) 


One year ago at Toronto you gave me an 
opportunity, a privilege and a responsibility. 
For this I thank each of you. Particularly, I 
give my thanks to the Board of Trustees of 
Kiwanis International, the District Gov- 
ernors, the International Committee Chair- 
men, the Past Presidents of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, our International Staff, and in fact 
all District as well as all Club Leaders for 
the fine support that you have given in mak- 
ing this a period of accomplishment and 
progress. And last, but not least, I owe my 
thanks to each Kiwanian wherever he may 
be for enthusiastically assuming his individ- 
ual responsibility. For indeed, these have 
been days of enthusiasm, filled with a sense 
of purpose. 

Since August Ist, Jo and I have seen you in 
the founding countries of Kiwanis Inter- 
national—the districts of the United States 
and Canada. We have found each of you 
truly friendly. We have found you proud 
of your Kiwanis heritage, eager to do your 
part in fulfilling our theme and objectives, 
We have discovered in you a pride in our 
international extension to thirty countries 
in the free world. 

Too, we have seen the banner of Kiwanis 
flying and we have met with the friendly 
peoples of Mexico, the Philippines, Nation- 
alist China, Korea, and Argentina, and just 
two weeks ago we met with the Kiwanians 
of Europe in Reykjavik, Iceland in their first 
convention since their constitutional meet- 


We have seen Kiwanis in action from 
Minneapolis to Monterey, from Chicago to 


Chinju, from Seoul to Saskatoon, from 

Topeka to Taipei, from Quebec to Manila, 

from Providence to El Paso, and from Boston 
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to Buenos Aires. Wherever we have been 
privileged to visit on behalf of Kiwanis In- 
ternational we have found concerned 
Kiwanians, speaking various languages, but 
all dedicated to the objects of Kiwanis and 
our motto, “We Build’. Each of these 
Kiwanians is anxious, in his own way, to 
fulfill the doctrine of the golden rule and to 
give primacy to human and spiritual values 
in their relationship with their fellow man. 
And, as peoples of free countries, they are 
searching for life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness, not for themselves alone, but 
for all mankind. As men of the highest 
ideals, they are truly tied by the enduring 
bonds of friendship. Yes, all this they are— 
just as you and I. 

As we look at the record today, we see 
275,000 Kiwanians in approximately 5600 
clubs in these thirty lands. What a far cry 
from that hot August afternoon in 1914 in 
the tailor shop in Detroit when the first 
application for what was to be Kiwanis was 
signed by Joe Prance. 

Early problems and frustrations were 
solved and we have emerged as a leader 
among the service clubs in the United States 
and Canada and gradually are taking that 
position in the fleld of service in the free 
world. As we move, we are proud that our 
record has always been one of accomplish- 
ment and that we have built on noble pur- 
poses from the beginning. For this, we can 
thank men of faith. 

Today Kiwanis serves in the space age, 
yes, in the speed and luxury of the jet age. 
Yet, as we enjoy this age of speed and com- 
fort, we must pause occasionally to admire 
the hardiness of those pioneers who made 
this age possible. The history of civilization 
of this continent has been one of sacrifice, 
pride and faith. K 

I have flown and driven many times over 
the broad expanses of the great west, those 
areas west of Omaha, Kansas City and Abi- 
lene, or Saskatoon. I have looked down at 
the towering Rockies, the sun-baked Pana- 
mints, the Funeral Range, the rugged 
Wasatches, the Cascades and the Sierras and 
the broad expanses of the prairies and Death 
Valley, with its barren wastes. On these 
trips, I could not help but think of the many 
hardships and dangers that those sturdy pio- 
neers of more than a century ago encoun- 
tered in making those trails to the great west. 
These men had the spirit of adventure. They 
possessed heroism and dedication for the 
betterment of their families. It was a con- 
tinuation of the story of men standing up 
for freedom. 

Men like these were truly men to match 
the mountains and were the type that Sam 
Walter Foos was thinking of when he wrote 
the following: 


“Bring me men to match my mountains, 
Bring me men to match my plains, 
Men with empires in their purpose 
And new eras in their brains. 
Bring me men to match my prairies, 
Men to match my inland seas, 
Men whose thoughts shall pave a highway 
Up to ampler destinies, 
Pioneers to cleanse thought’s marshlands, 
And to cleanse old error’s fen; 
Bring me men to match my mountains— 
Bring me Men!” 


Those men who traveled the Santa Fe and 
the Oregon Trails, who pioneered the Chis- 
holm Trail, who forged over and around the 
Rockies, and who sang “O, Susanna” on the 
way to the gold fields of California and the 
Yukon, who fought savages in far flung 
places on the Western Plains, all contributed 
to a better way of life for those who followed. 
These men were engaged in the pursuit of 
happiness for themselves and their progeny, 
all in furtherance of those inalienable rights 
of life and liberty. Today, if we have looked 
down we have seen modern highways instead 
of trails, or if we have looked up we have 
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seen the contrails of the jets that have made 
the modern crossing a matter of hours in- 
stead of months. 

On looking at the arid prairies, the blazing 
desert and the towering mountains, I could 
not help thinking back through the years and 
some of the events that have made ours the 
best way of life. 

What are those principles that made our 
forefathers come to this country, and what 
are those things for which pioneers fought 
and which have been preserved through sev- 
eral bloody wars since? In short, they are to 
have faith and to worship as that faith dic- 
tates, to have the right to work and to enjoy 
the fruits of their labor, to pursue happiness, 
and to be a part of a government which comes 
from the people and is based on the rule of 
law, and not the dictates of the whims of 
men. 

In such a land Kiwanis was born in 1915. 
Yes, Kiwanis was born destined to be a service 
club that was to be mindful of the communi- 
ties it was to serve and of the people. Destiny 
decreed we were to be made up of members 
dedicated to the preservation of freedom 
and the heritage that thousands had fought 
for before the birth of Kiwanis. 

Our Kiwanis heritage was filled with early 
problems, trails to be forged and obstacles to 
be overcome. We survived early problems of 
personalities, two world wars and a depres- 
sion because the motto of Kiwanis, “We 
Build”, and our six constitutional Objects, 
adopted in 1924 and never changed, were 
taken seriously by men of dedication. These 
men saw in the common goals of Kiwanis an 
opportunity for service and help to their 
fellow man, their communities, and their na- 
tion to preserve liberty and to stand up for 
freedom. 

The ideal of service as we originally devel- 
oped it through Kiwanis is just as necessary 
today and just as needed as it was yesterday. 
Our right to pursue happiness as guaranteed 
by written document and as preserved by 
generations is perhaps as much as any single 
right the basis for our Kiwanis success. 

There are some who would say that the 
day of the service club is ending and that 
the need is no longer here. With this we 
heartily disagree, and say that the need is 
here for more and concentrated service than 
ever before, not only on the part of Kiwan- 
ians, but of all who would serve. We must 
involve ourselves more deeply in the prob- 
lems of today to insure the preservations of 
freedom. 

Our world has leaped forward in science 
and in technology, but the problems of man- 
kind have multiplied apace with our achieve- 
ments. With these problems come dangers of 
our freedom. As we look around, we see 
sudden changes on the American and Cana- 
dian scene and, to no less degree, on the 
international scene. We are impressed with 
the need for a constant appraisal of programs 
and activities to keep them vital to the 
basic needs of today. Unsolved problems could 
mean loss of freedom. 

Many service-minded people, working in 
their own established groups, have long age 
ceased to concern themselves entirely with 
ladies’ nights, parades down main street and 
Christmas turkeys for the poor. We have not 
forgotten these things, nor will we, but we 
must try to gear our Kiwanis service to the 
crying, often unanswerable needs of the 
times in which we live. 

More than 100,000 international, national 
and local voluntary agencies are attempting 
to serve the special needs of individuals and 
groups in today’s society in America. Other 
needs are being met by government—muni- 
cipal, county, state and federal agencies. Some 
might think that more paternalistic govern- 
ment and more humane societies and associa- 
tions would render service-minded organiza- 
tions less vital than formerly. Nothing is 
further from the truth. 

Former Secretary of Labor Wirtz certainly 
expressed this point of view when making 
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a major policy statement before a conference 
of the Methodist Church. Let me quote from 
the Secretary’s comments: 

“Government operates inevitably and nec- 
essarily on the philosophy of the ‘greatest 
good to the greatest number’. But that phi- 
losophy only seems to be right because the 
alternative seems to be (and was once) 
the greatest good to the lesser number. 

“It is through the private agencies that 
we can act on the firmer philosophy that 
‘masmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me’. 

“Yet it may prove, in the long run, that 
the largest difference between the role of 
public and private agencies in the ‘social 
relations’ field is of an entirely different 
nature. 

“It is not clear that the need for help in 

this country is any greater than the need to 
help. 
“There are already signs of the emergence 
of a new concept of ‘service’. The Peace Corps 
has dramatized it, and attested its valid- 
ity. So has Operation Head Start and Vista. 
Yet it is the private agencies that have the 
superior opportunity to develop the poten- 
tial dual value of ‘social relations’ programs— 
the value of them not only to those we 
think of as their beneficiaries, but to those 
was well who participate in them as con- 
tributors. 

“I suggest that what we are seeking is 
more than the elimination of other people’s 
poverty, and more than guaranteeing equal 
opportunity for everyone to get an education 
for twenty years and to earn a living for the 
next forty. 

“What we seek lies, I think, in giving the 
ideal of service, as an end in itself, as much 
validity as we attributed to the ideal of 
work.” Thus ends the statement by Willard 
Wirtz. 

President Nixon, too, feels that the day of 
the service club is far from over, and that 
real voluntary action is necessary more than 
ever today. He stated the need for voluntary 
action in his inaugural address, and has or- 
ganized a volunteer action program which 
is headed by former Governor George Rom- 
ney, now Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, 

I quote in part from a message received 
from Secretary Romney addressed to this 
Convention: 

“The accomplishment and activities of 
your great organization are well-known to 
me, and I feel sure you will continue your 
steady march forward. The success of Ki- 
wanis is a great American institution as a 
fine example of the type of participation 
needed for President Nixon’s Voluntary Ac- 
tion Program. The President and I earnestly 
seek exactly such citizen participation in at- 
tacking the many social and economic prob- 
lems now facing America.” 

I had the personal honor and privilege of 
meeting with President Nixon at his office 
in the White House in May. At that time 
President Nixon, who was a former active 
member of the La Habra, California Ki- 
wanis Club, reaffirmed to me personally his 
definite faith in the voluntary action pro- 
gram and his confirmation of what Secre- 
tary Romney is doing. The President realized 
that government cannot carry all the load, 
but that the voluntary and private sector of 
society is necessary for the well-being of the 
United States. 

The opportunities for service are un- 
limited, but let me name just a few as vital 
examples: 

First, youth work in all of its aspects. The 
young people of our free world have never 
faced more problems and challenges, nor has 
there ever been a group of young people who 
were more eager to accept those challenges. 
They seek your guidance, direction and coun- 
sel. In some cases, and I would hope that it 
is only a fraction of that large group, they 
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must be reminded of the things that made 
our system of government the greatest. 

Unfortunately, there are a few, too, who 
must be taught to respect the law, and that 
it is not for them to decide that a law is bad 
and therefore should not be obeyed. Others 
of our people, in this age of increasing gov- 
ernment benefits, must be reminded of the 
benefits of work, a respect for their fellow 
man, and an appreciation of our heritage of 
freedom. 

I have concern in talking about our heri- 
tage of freedom. What is it? Well, the “Heri- 
tage” part is easy; this simply means that it 
is something which has been passed on to us 
by a preceding generation or generations. But 
what is “Freedom”? 

I suppose if we had to communicate its 
meaning, we would probably avoid a one- 
sentence definition and try to express it 
rather in terms of certain non-restricted ac- 
tions which the individual born in this 
country can participate in. 

Freedoms Foundation, in its famous free- 
dom’s code, expresses these idealistically in 
terms of certain political and economic rights 
which each of us has. Here are a few which 
I think to a great degree crystallize what we 
are talking about when we talk about main- 
taining our heritage of freedom: 

The right to worship God in one’s own 
way. 

The right to free speech and press. 

The right to own private property. 

The right to free elections and personal 
secret ballot. 

The right to work in callings and localities 
of our choice. 

The right to go into business, compete and 
make a profit. 

The right to bargain for goods and services 
in a free market. 

The right to freedom from arbitrary gov- 
ernment regulation and control. 

I have no doubt that you give consent to 
these as elements in our heritage of freedom, 
although we could easily add more, so per- 
haps the semantic problem isn’t really as 
great as it looks at first. Perhaps, the bigger 
and more difficult question is: How does this 
relate to any obligation I have? 

Let me tell you of several of the obliga- 
tions I think I have: 

I have an obligation to use whatever in- 
fluence I may possess, whether profession- 
ally or as an ordinary citizen, to see that 
the people of my generation are acquainted 
with this heritage of freedom, understand 
it, and want it perpetuated. My first obliga- 
tion is to my family, but I will not be sat- 
isfied if the members of my family are the 
only ones in the community who become con- 
vinced, so I will also try to influence other 
citizens of my community, the press, and 
other individuals and institutions to use 
the influence they have to this end. 

I have an obligation to involve myself in 
the processes of government to the extent 
necessary for assuring that my government 
is determined to protect these rights, 
whether this obligation involves support of 
candidates who are also determined, or by 
holding public office myself. 

I have an obligation to demonstrate as 
I can in my private life that the free en- 
terprise system is far superior to any other 
economic system known to man, that I 
can pursue private enterprise with justice 
and integrity, and that I will not fall prey to 
the temptation to exchange freedom for 
personal benefit in my business or pro- 
fession. 

I could surely list other obligations, but 
these three are cardinal to me: Communica- 
tion with my fellow man, participation in 
political processes, and personal integrity 
in demonstrating that I really want free- 
dom in my personal life and am willing to 
accept the risks inherent in freedom. 

This is a big order for me, but I am con- 
vinced beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
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the heritage of freedom cannot be preserved 
unless you and I identify our obligations to 
preserve it, and that any obligations we 
identify which do not command our per- 
sonal involvement in the affairs of our day 
are meaningless. 

If we really believe that freedom needs 
to be defended, preserved, and passed on 
intact to succeeding generations, there is no 
place for simple attitudinizing or neutrality. 
We must somewhere along the way leave our 
Offices, our banquet tables and our television 
sets, or the cause may be lost in our time. 

Today, nationalism is strong. This is as 
it should be, As an American, one cannot 
help but thrill at the words of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner”: “Then conquer we must, 
when our cause it is just, and this be our 
Motto: ‘In God Is Our Trust!’ And the Star- 
Spangled Banner in triumph doth wave, o’er 
the land of the free, and the home of the 
brave!” 

Likewise, I am sure that Canadians thrill 
equally at the words of that beautiful song 
“O Canada!” I like to hear them sing: “O 
Canada! Our Home and Native Land! True 
patriot love in all thy sons command. With 
glowing hearts we see thee rise the true north 
strong and free; and stand on guard, O Can- 
ada, we stand on guard for thee.” 

And though I am not as familiar with the 
words of the National Anthem of our friendly 
neighbor to the south, Mexico, they too thrill 
with national pride as they sing of their 
great country and all that it stands for. I 
am sure this would be equally true of every 
free nation on earth. The late General El- 
senhower said that when the freedom of one 
nation is taken away, it proportionately takes 
away some of the freedoms of those free na- 
tions which survive. 

To help stand up for freedom, we of Ki- 
wanis International are working closely with 
our two sponsored youth organizations—Key 
Club International in many of our high 
schools, and Circle K International on many 
of our college campuses. We find challenging 
opportunities too in assisting the Boy Scouts, 
Boys Clubs, 4-H, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls and other worthy organizations. Gali- 
leo said, “You cannot teach a man anything; 
you can only help him to find it within 
himself.” This is our task with today’s youth. 

Citizenship development which goes hand 
in hand with the characteristic of service 
is vitally important. Whether these citizens 
are young or old, they must be alerted to 
the necessity of assuming individual re- 
sponsibility to be good and active citizens, 
to become involved in the problems of their 
community, their state and their nation. 
Such patriotic involvement will help pre- 
serve freedom. 

As we stand up for freedom, we must not 
overlook or fail to emphasize the concept 
of reward. The implications of this term, 
as used here, are not related to monetary 
or other tangible evidence. The reward I 
speak of is that sense of personal satisfac- 
tion which is only recognizable by the in- 
dividual himself. This is what makes life 
worth living and it is also the factor which 
literally drives the individual to continue 
and to expand his service contribution. Gen- 
eral Omar Bradley, who fought for freedom, 
remarked to the effect that the true assets 
of a nation were not to be found in its 
treasury statements, but rather in the will- 
ingness of its people to share their talents 
for the service of their fellow citizens. 

Men are hungry for service opportunities, 
They will be eternally grateful for those ex- 
periences—originally generated outside of 
themselves—but later developed and ex- 
panded by their own personal drives—which 
result in that warmth of the heart and un- 
describable personal satisfaction which 
comes to one who serves. Through the years 
Kiwanians have experienced this satisfaction. 

The opportunities are unlimited. The de- 
mands are clearly defined. The results can 
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be beyond measure. Our challenge is to de- 
velop and effectively put into operation 
those plans which will assure even greater 
success than has been achieved in the past. 
Freedom’s survival depends on the fulfill- 
ment of our challenge. 

We, as thinking Kiwanians, must make ev- 
ery major effort to awaken some of the citi- 
zens to the immediate necessity of restoring 
& respect for law. Freedom itself is based on 
the rule of law. Freedom is predicated on 
obedience to authority. No country or nation 
can long endure where the rule of the mob 
becomes superior to the rule of law. No na- 
tion can long survive where there is a dis- 
dain of the law. Anarchy would soon be the 
result. 

J. G. Holland said, “Laws are the very bul- 
warks of liberty: They define every man’s 
rights and defend the individual liberties of 
all men.” Yes, liberty itself demands the obe- 
dience of the laws that have been enacted in 
a free society. MacDonald has said, “Free will 
is not the liberty to do whatever one likes, 
but the power of doing whatever one sees 
ought to be done, even in the very face of 
otherwise overwhelming impulse. There lies 
freedom indeed.” Monesqueu said, “Liberty is 
the right to do what the law allows, and if 
a citizen could do what they forbid, it would 
be no longer liberty because others would 
have the same powers.” 

Kiwanians are concerned about the main- 
tenance of respect for law and order 
throughout our communities, state or prov- 
ince, and nations. With these concerns 
paramount in our thinking and because of 
the rise in crime and the growing lack of 
respect for constituted authority. Operation 
Law and Order was born as a major Kiwanis 
project. Operation Law and Order recom- 
mends four major areas in which a Kiwanis 
club can help its members get involved in 
this program. They are: 

1. Demand respect for law and order from 
officials responsible for law enforcement. 

2. Work to inculcate into all citizens, es- 
pecially youth, an attitude of respect for law 
and order. 

3. Demonstrate support for law enforce- 
ment personnel who act responsibly. 

4. Help alleviate the causes of unrest. 

We must continue to activate Operation 
Law and Order more intensely than ever 
now, Can anyone who loves his country deny 
the importance of this program. 

So, with our theme “Stand Up For Free- 
dom”, let us all be mindful of our duty and 
responsibility to protect and preserve our 
heritage of freedom from every challenge. 
Those pilgrim fathers of 1620, those brave 
men who fought through many wars to pre- 
serve freedom, would not have it taken 
away. 

Some anonymous person has written that 
the history of a people shows that they go 
from bondage to great spiritual faith, from 
great spiritual faith to courage, from courage 
to liberty, from liberty to abundance, from 
abundance to selfishness, from selfishness to 
complacency, from complacency to apathy, 
from apathy to indifference, and from indif- 
ference back to bondage. Today many of our 
people are apathetic to the challenge of our 
way of life. They are living in abundance and 
are filled with indifference. Kiwanians must 
not be apathetic but active if freedom is to 
survive. 

Ours is an old-fashioned heritage that was 
created, won and protected through the 
centuries. It must not be forfeited by fail- 
ing to stand up for it. It is the heritage that 
men dreamed of and dared to make that 
dream come true. 

And so I conclude with some verses of my 
own which I have called “Freedom”, in which 
lines I have tried to distill my own ideas of 
our greatest blessing—Freedom: 
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FREEDOM 
Someone said, “Stand up for freedom”, 
It’s been good to you and me; 
As we heard the voice we wondered, 
Just what might this Freedom be. 
It’s something that our fathers won 
For us on hallowed ground. 
Now I'd like to tell the whole wide world 
Just where this Freedom’s found. 


You'll find it in the Bill of Rights, 
It’s written in our laws; 

You'll find it on the battlefield 
Where men fight for a cause. 

It’s found in every moral gift 

The good Lord gave to me— 

It’s hope, it’s love, it’s sacrifice 
For freedom is not free. 


It’s found in the smile of children 
On a Sunday afternoon; 

It’s cruising down the river 
Underneath an August moon; 

It’s basketball and baseball 

Or a smashing football team; 

It’s a nightingale a’warbling 

By a rushing mountain stream. 


It’s a polling place election day 

As you freely cast your vote; 

You can find it on the ocean waves 
While sailing in your boat; 

It’s a trial by jury of your peers 

A right to fair appeal; 

It’s speaking out on issues clear 
To tell folks how you feel. 


Freedom's found 'cause men have struggled 
So that others might enjoy 

The good things that it brings us— 

Man or woman, girl or boy. 

Let its holy light shine on us, 

Love it more than man can tell— 

With every right a duty 

To preserve it—keep it well. 


Just as god himself bestowed it 
Brave men fought to keep it live; 
But for countless deeds of valor, 
Freedom won would not survive. 
So we ask “Stand up for Freedom” 
That tomorrow we may say 
There's the holy light of Freedom 
We stood up for yesterday. 


ISRAEL MAGAZINE 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a hand- 
some new publication in America is en- 
titled Israel magazine, which I am proud 
to report is published in Philadelphia. 

It is made available through the tal- 
ented efforts of Richard Wexler, a man 
whose ability I have long admired. The 
magazine has many full color photo- 
graphs and others in black and white. 
It attempts to put onto paper some of 
the gallantry and pioneering spirit that 
is so traditional with the State of Israel. 

I was very much impressed with its 
recent special issue entitled “Picture Al- 
bum,” especially with a section devoted 
to children. There it showed the new 
generation of people who are building 
on the foundations of their pioneer par- 
ents and who so very much would like to 
live in a world of peace. 

I commend Israel magazine to the at- 
tention of the Senate, and I am pleased 
that its headquarters is in my Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 
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TRUTH IN LENDING 
HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, on July 
1 the truth-in-lending law went into ef- 
fect, and I have had numerous commu- 
nications from various people who have 
had to deal with this law. There seems 
to be some misunderstanding as to 
where I stood when this was before the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
and on the floor of the House. I was 
opposed to this bill because of its inva- 
sion of the rights of the States and the 
individual, perhaps more so than any 
legislation in recent years. It supersedes 
State laws on advertising by financial 
institutions; it changes State laws on 
garnishment as a means of collecting 
debts; and in effect approves a national 
interest rate of 18 percent. I am not 
opposed to a borrower knowing the truth 
but each State ought to do it. When the 
bill was being debated on January 31, 
1968, I offered an amendment to the 
Truth-in-Lending Act which would have 
extended the effective date of the act for 
1 year. The rules needed more study. My 
amendment failed. When speaking on my 
amendment I pointed out the following: 

Let me point out now that we do not 
have a compromise bill. I have heard it 
said several times that we have a com- 
promise bill. We do not have a compro- 
mise bill, because when we passed the 
bill out of the committee the banks, the 
institutions that use installment credit 
such as the furniture stores that use in- 
stallment credit, all said that what we 
voted out was relatively unfair to them 
because they were put at a disadvantage 
in that they could not put their rates on 
a monthly basis. 

On the other hand, when we changed 
that just a little while ago by rejecting 
the committee amendment, we are in the 
position of requiring those who are using 
revolving credit to tell a lie, 

We have not compromised those two 
divergent ideas in any proposals that 
have been made. As a result, I have not 
been convinced by anyone that I should 
vote for either side of the matter, since 
we have failed actually to compromise 
this and to bring forth a bill that will not 
require someone to tell a lie or will not 
put someone on the other side at an un- 
fair disadvantage. 

If we could get those two together, 
oe we could have a truth-in-lending 

How can I go home to brag about pass- 
ing any kind of truth-in-lending bill if it 
requires people to tell something that is 
not true? How can I support legislation 
that gives a competitive disadvantage 
in the field of credit or in lending money, 
on the other side of the picture? 

I cannot brag about either one. 

However, to get back to my amend- 
ment, if we are going to have a bill, then 
let us give the people who are going to 
draft the rules and regulations enough 
time to do so. Let us do that ourselves, 
since this is a very complicated matter. 
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If there is the purpose in this legisla- 
tion of educating the public, I am not so 
sure that we have educated the public by 
it. From the debate we have had, we have 
not even educated each other here yet. 

If we are going to educate the public, 
we can educate the public by having a 
bill that is not as controversial as this 
bill has been. 

I repeat, I cannot support a bill that, 
considering both sides, is one which does 
not require truth in lending or requires 
disclosures that are an unfair competi- 
tive disadvantage on the other side. 

On February 1, 1968, the vote was 
taken on this legislation. It was passed 
by the House by a vote of 382 to 4. I was 
one of the four Members cf the House to 
vote against the truth-in-lending legis- 
lation. Now a number of my colleagues 
say they wish they had followed my vote. 


EXCESSIVE USE OF ALCOHOL— 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 
BOARD OF DEACONS OF THE MUL- 
LINS FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, there 
is no longer any question that there are 
manifold dangers inherent in the exces- 
sive use of alcohol. Individuals who have 
subjected their will and reason to the 
numbing influence of alcohol present a 
threat not only to their own health 
through brain damage and cirrhosis, but 
also to numerous innocent bystanders 
who are subject to the behavior of one so 
influenced. 

Mr. President, a fine group of civic- 
minded South Carolinians have recently 
adopted a resolution which endorses ac- 
tion on a national level to mitigate the 
possibility of continued tragedy resulting 
from the intemperate use of alcohol. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution adopted by the 
board of Beacons of the Mullins First 
Baptist Church in Mullins, S.C., be in- 
cluded in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas, during the year 1965, $13,200,- 
000,000 was spent by Americans on alco- 
holic beverages, and 

Whereas, the only way an individual can 
contact the disease termed “Alcoholism” is 
by the consumption of alcohol, and 

Whereas, Medical Science has determined 
without question that alcohol causes cir- 
rhosis of the liver as well as other diseases, 
and 


Whereas, many individuals commit crimes 
while under the influence of alcohol, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by The 
Board of Deacons of Mullins First Baptist 
Church that the Federal Trade Commission 
require the following wording to be placed 
upon all alcoholic beverages: Caution: 
“This alcoholic beverage will cause alco- 
holism, cirrhosis of the liver, and is ex- 
tremely dangerous to your health”. 

Resolved further, that the Surgeon Gen- 
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eral of the United States empanel a group of 
experts to inquire into the dangerous ef- 
fects of alcoholic beverages. 

Adopted by the Board of Deacons of Mul- 
lins First Baptist Church, Mullins, South 
Carolina the 2nd day of July, 1969. 

RAYMOND PRIDGEN, 
Chairman. 

CARL TRULUCK, 
Secretary. 


THE POVERTY PROGRAM 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
worthwhile to include an editorial by 
Gordon B. Crump of the Glasgow Times, 
Glasgow, Ky. 

Many of us have worked to help the 
poor people of southeastern Kentucky. 
However, it is evident that the poverty 
program has not accomplished the ends 
for which it was intended. Provision of 
worthwhile jobs for the able-bodied un- 
employed should be the purpose of the 
program. 

Poor people so employed should work 
as all other people do, 8 hours a day for a 
5-day week. Then they could receive 
their pay and retain their self-respect. 

Projects initiated by neophytes in 
business fail in the majority of instances. 
The initiation of business enterprises 
should be promoted and executed by men 
skilled and trained in this field. Other- 
wise, the programs will fail just as the 
one mentioned in this area did, with 
such disastrous effects to the original 
owner, to the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, and to the people of the county. 

The editorial follows: 

CRUMPLED COMMENTS 
(By Gordon B. Crump) 

Here is a story well worth passing along, 
vouched for by the Mount Sterling Advocate: 

Xn neighboring Elliott County, the federal 
government has given the people of Sandy 
Hook a real lesson in “business manage- 
ment.” 

In 1953, Blackie Conley opened a cabinet- 
making shop in Sandy Hook. Nine years later, 
he had 45 employees on the payroll and 
$40,000 in the bank account of the business. 

Then, Elliott County was declared to be a 
“depressed area” and the “poverty fighters” 
moved in, full of expert advice on how to 
solve all of the problems of the area. Conley 
was urged to expand his business to help 
solve poverty, and to sell 4,000 shares of his 
business to his “poverty-stricken” neighbors. 

To help the cabinet-making business 
boom, the federal government made a $356,- 
000 grant to the company, which now was 
á community enterprise. With the $356,000 
grant, however, came rules and regulations 
about employment and accounting proce- 
dures, Bureaucrats even started signing the 
checks on Conley’s company account. The 
business started losing money. 

The federal government lost the taxes that 
Conley’s business had been paying, plus the 
taxes the 45 employees had been paying. To 
add insult to injury, these taxes were help- 
ing to pay the salaries of the “poverty ex- 
perts” who came to Sandy Hook and “man- 
aged” the cabinet firm right into bank- 
ruptey. 

The OEO decided, at this point, that Con- 
ley needed a salesman—at $15,000 per year— 
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and an accountant—at $10,000 per year. The 
company lost more money. A professional 
management firm was hired and got Con- 
ley a big contract. The company lost $40,- 
000 on the deal. 

Conley was bankrupt and he closed the 
business. The government sold his machin- 
ery to an out-of-state firm. The 45 employees 
lost their jobs. The neighbors lost the $40,000 
they had paid for Conley’s stock, Conley, in 
addition to losing the business that he had 
worked nine years to build, also lost the 
$40,000 cash reserve he had in the bank, The 
taxpayers lost the $356,000 given to the com- 
pany as a “grant” to help expand the busi- 
ness. 

This was one of the “great successes” of the 
war on poverty, and typical of the “sound 
management principles” applied government 
pencil-pushers who have answers for every- 
thing. But, the public hears little about such 
costly debacles as this. Instead, the public 
bears the “poor-mouthing” in behalf of the 
“poor people” that the bureaucrats will lift 
from poverty, if a few more million in taxes 
will be put into the program so that the staff 
of “experts” can be increased. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity said, 
in the beginning, that Elliott County was a 
“poverty area.” OEO employees helped to 
make it a reality. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, physical 
fitness and American youth are often a 
topic for discussion. Critical observers 
tend to feel that the onset of the indus- 
trial age actually marked the beginning 
of the end for “the sound body.” In ef- 
fect, they would lead one to believe that 
we are so pushbutton oriented that our 
younger generation totally personifies 
flabbiness and indolence. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this is a gross 
exaggeration, Moreover, I am convinced 
that America should be proud of many 
of its youth, not only for their spiritual 
and ideological pursuits but for their 
physical fitness as well. 

Recently, the Marine Corps youth 
physical fitness championship was held 
in the District Armory. Those who par- 
ticipated undeniably exemplified the 
fine qualities of many of our youth— 
sportsmanship, concentration, and 
stamina. I am particularly pleased, Mr. 
Speaker, inasmuch as the winner, for 
the fourth consecutive year, was Carle 
Place High School, from the Third Dis- 
trict of New York, which I represent. 
The team won with the impressive score 
of 2,286 points out of a possible 2,500. 

Outstanding participants included last 
year’s all-around champion, Rich Mor- 
rison, 19, with a score of 488, and Bob 
Kiel, 17, and Bob Avey, 16, with scores 
of 474 and 461, respectively. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 
opportunity to congratulate Carle Place 
High School, its outstanding team, and 
Marine Maj. Tom Redden who coached 
them. I am proud that the Third Dis- 
trict has such fine examples of America’s 
physically spent youth. 
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CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, two organizations, the Assem- 
bly of Captive European Nations, and 
the American Friends of the Captive 
Nations, yearly sponsor Captive Nations 
Week as a vivid demonstration of the 
solidarity of the American people with 
their captive brethren in East and Cen- 
tral Europe. Nationwide observances, 
preceded by Captive Nations Week proc- 
lamations by the President and by Gov- 
ernors and mayors of many States and 
cities, offer the American people an op- 
portunity to manifest their continued 
concern for the plight of the 100 million 
East and Central Europeans living un- 
der Communist rule. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I in- 
clude the Captive Nations Week Mani- 
festo 1969: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK MANIFESTO 1969 


The undersigned organizations, dedicated 
to the restoration of freedom in the captive 
nations, call attention to Public Law 86-90, 
unanimously adopted in 1959 by the Con- 
gress of the United States, by which the 
third week of July each year was designated 
as Captive Nations Week. 

The Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
August 1968 and the subsequent enuncia- 
tion of the so-called Brezhnev Doctrine have 
once again brought to the surface the entire 
issue of self-determination and fundamental 
freedoms for the one hundred million peo- 
ple of East-Central Europe. The tragedy of 
Czechoslovakia dramatizes the built-in in- 
stability of contemporary Europe rooted in 
the still unresolved problems bequeathed by 
the Second World War. The Brezhnev Doc- 
trine brings into focus the sad fact of the 
perpetuation in power of unpopular Com- 
munist regimes—imposed by a foreign 
power—that are not responsive to the will of 
the peoples over whom they rule. 

The record of over two decades of Com- 
munist rule shows that the legitimate as- 
pirations of the captive European nations 
have long been thwarted by Soviet hege- 
mony over the area. Now, with the advent 
of the Brezhnev Doctrine, the USSR has in 
fact tried to make this arbitrary arrangement 
accepted on a permanent basis. 

In the light of this doctrine, which is a 
justification for aggressive imperialism, the 
Soviet Union has in effect placed its own 
interests over the inherent right to national 
sovereignty and fundamental human rights 
of the peoples living in the Communist 
orbit. 

This doctrine can have a far-reaching im- 
pact on the future of not only the captive 
European nations, but also of the free world. 
If the doctrine remains unchallenged, it may 
turn the United Nations Charter into a 
shambles. As a result of this doctrine, all 
Communist parties are expected to follow 
automatically the dictates of the Kremlin. 
The acceptance by the Communist govern- 
ments in East-Central Europe of the new 
Soviet doctrine is tantamount to complete 
abdication of the sovereign rights of these 
nations. 

The Brezhnev Doctrine is against the vital 
interest of all captive European nations, the 
Charter of the United Nations, international 
law and the accepted norms of civilized na- 
tions. It is therefore deemed essential that 
the free world oppose the newly enunciated 
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Soviet policy of aggressive imperialism and 
defend the traditional principles and norms 
of international law, in order to maintain 
world peace, security and freedom for all 
nations. 

For the peoples of East-Central Europe, 
it is important to learn of the continued 
determination of the free governments of 
the world to lend their moral and political 
support to the rightful aspirations of their 
captive East-Central European brethren. 

While commemorating this year’s Captive 
Nations Week: 

We stress that the Soviet Union has de- 
monstrably violated its solemn promises of 
freedom and independence to the nine na- 
tions made captive during and after World 
War II—Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland 
and Rumania; 

We also stress that the Communist regimes 
in the East-Central European nations con- 
tinue to be unresponsive to the will of the 
people by denying them the right to periodic 
and genuinely free elections. 

We appeal to the free governments of the 
nations of the world: 

1, To declare, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter, the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the Dec- 
laration on the Granting of Independence 
to Colonial Countries, adopted by the United 
Nations on October 14, 1960, their support of 
the right to self-determination of all peoples 
held captive by the Communists and, con- 
sequently, to make this issue the permanent 
concern of the United Nations; 

2. To repudiate the intent and objectives 
of the Brezhnev Doctrine, including its im- 
plied recognition of the spheres of influence 
and of the status quo in East and Central 
Europe; 

3. To bring to world attention the urgent 
need for a responsible attitude by the free 
nations of the world designed to help bolster 
the morale of the East-Central European 
peoples and thus create a climate favorable 
to their quest for full national independence 
and individual freedom. 

4. As part of this effort, we call on the 
United States Government and on other 
members of the Atlantic Alliance to main- 
tain, and where possible strengthen, NATO’s 
defense forces. This alone will help counter 
any temptation of further Communist ag- 
gression—by force or threat of force. 

We appeal to the People of the United 
States of America to manifest during Captive 
Nations Week, July 20-26, 1969, their aware- 
ness of the importance of freedom for 100 
million peoples in the Communist-dominated 
lands to the establishment of a valid Eu- 
ropean settlement and world peace. 

CHRISTOPHER EMMET, 
Chairman, American Friends of the 
Captive Nations. 
JOZEF LETTRICH, 
Chairman, Assembly of Captive Eu- 
ropean Nations. 


SMOKE OUT 
HON. ROBERT B. (BOB) MATHIAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of this House a project that origi- 
nated in Bakersfield, Calif., and has 
attracted national and worldwide atten- 
tion. 

At a time when there is much debate 
over the relationship between smoking 
and a number of dreaded diseases, many 
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Americans are deciding whether to stop 
smoking or to continue. There is a group 
of junior and senior high school students 
in my congressional district who have 
made that decision and are doing some- 
thing to convince their peers that they 
should either stop smoking or not start 
smoking at all. 

On February 1, 1968, the Kern County 
Inter-Agency Council on Smoking and 
Health was awarded a $52,000 U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service grant to do a 2-year 
pilot study on “Peer Group Influence 
Among Junior and Senior High School 
Students on Changing Attitudes and Be- 
havior on Smoking.” This was an at- 
tempt to test the theory that the way to 
get the message through to teenagers is 
to send it via teenagers. The campaign 
2 Srne appropriately enough, “Smoke 

u hea 

According to the terms of the grant, 20 
students from each of the two high 
schools—East Bakersfield High School 
and Foothill High School—and a junior 
high—Beardsley Junior High School— 
were to be chosen by their peers to par- 
ticipate in the project. 

After extensive research into con- 
ventional methods currently used by 
schools and health agencies to teach stu- 
dents the hazards of cigarette smoking, 
Project Coordinator Gloria Zigner for- 
mulated the idea of having the 60 stu- 
dents simulate an advertising agency to 
plan, create, and implement a campaign, 
utilizating the very techniques which 
Madison Avenue uses to make smoking 
so attractive, but in this case making it 
unattractive, unappealing, and “out.” 

A “logo contest” was held among the 
staff members to design the smoke out 
trademark which was included in all 
campaign material. The winning design 
was submitted by a seventh-grade boy. 

Following a successful student-run 
press conference, the multimedia cam- 
paign kicked off on March 1, 1969, with- 
out a hitch. Commercials which had 
been prepared well in advance were car- 
ried as public service announcements 
by all local radio and television sta- 
tions. Outdoor boards, space for which 
was provided as a public service, were 
unveiled carrying the same message as 
the six-color psychedelic bumber strips; 
“Smoke—Choke—Croak.” The 60 smoke 
out staff members began distributing 
the bumper strips and logo stickers, 
and the demand was so great the 
original printing of 10,000 was in- 
creased to 25,000 bumper strips and 
50,000 logo stickers. Smoke out stickers 
covered binders, bumpers, windshields, 
clothing, and were very much the topic 
of conversation all over Bakersfield. 

The Associated Press carried the story 
on its “A Wire” and news of the cam- 
paign spread throughout the entire 
country. Television crews came to 
Bakersfield from CBS and NBC affli- 
ates to film the Smoke Out staff in ac- 
tion. Articles about the unique concept 
appeared in Time, ’Teen, Sales Manage- 
ment, Advertising Age, the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, Mac/Western Adver- 
tising, and PG&E Progress. An educa- 
tional television station in San Fran- 
cisco, KQED, filmed a program featuring 
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the project coordinator and three of the 
staff members. 

As a result of the publication of a let- 
ter written to Ann Landers by the proj- 
ect coordinator, the Smoke Out head- 
quarters was deluged with over 4,000 let- 
ters from teenagers and adults in every 
State in the Nation, as well as Mexico, 
Canada, Puerto Rico, Germany, Ire- 
land, and Vietnnam, requesting infor- 
mation on how to start Smoke Out satel- 
lites in their own communities. 

Mr. John Ebell, coordinator of Guid- 
ance and Testing Services, Kern County 
schools office, stated in the May, 1969 
issue of the Kern County Guidance 
News that: 

As a result of this Smoke Out campaign, 
I definitely feel that it has succeeded in 
making smoking an out-thing rather than 
an in-thing. This does not suggest that no 
one will smoke anymore at these schools, but 
I feel that there will be a sizable percentage 
of people who will not smoke as a result 
of this program. 


National enthusiasm and interest 
shown in the project by the students in- 
volved has been tremendous. They have 
eagerly responded to this challenge “to 
do their own thing” with the very real 
goal of helping to solve one of the largest 
health problems facing not only teen- 
agers but the entire population, and 
perhaps suggesting a new way to com- 
municate through the “generation gap.” 
Smoke Out is educational, stimulating, 
exciting, and fun. Add 60 teenagers to 
a combination like that and the results 
had to be spectacular. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, as we 
pause during Captive Nations Week to 
recognize the plight of those trapped be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, it would do us 
well to reflect about the state of the 
world in this era of chaos. 

This is a time of confusion, Mr. Speak- 
er, when the voices of the naive and dis- 
enchanted drown out the cries of real 
anguish from those to whom freedom is 
but a dream. It is a time when leaders 
of the free world are vilified as war- 
mongers by their own countrymen, 
while Ho Chi Minh, Fidel Castro, Mao 
Tse-tung, and others who arbitrarily 
deprive millions of people of sovereignty, 
individual freedom and dignity are 
sanctified by those who do not see or 
who do not care to see the truth. 

For a brief time last summer, this din 
ceased. The entire world looked on in 
horror as the Soviet Union reverted to 
Stalinist tactics and showed what “im- 
perialist aggression” and “colonialism” 
really mean. Now, however, the confused 
and bitter voices have risen again to 
condemn democracy and condone com- 
munism. 

It is because of this that the observ- 
ance of Captive Nations Week must serve 
a twofold purpose. While proving to 
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those who desire independence that they 
have not been forgotten, we must also 
prove to those who castigate our sys- 
tem that, while it is not perfect, it is 
moving faster toward the goal of a 
great society than is any other system. 
We must also remind our own people 
that freedom and independence cannot 
be taken for granted. Recent events in 
Czechoslovakia are proof of this. 

In short, we must continue to do all 
we can to obtain freedom, equality and 
dignity for every citizen of the world, 
for to do otherwise would be to neglect 
our responsibility to humanity. 


URGE HEW SECRETARY RESCIND 
FFA ACTION 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the Future 
Farmers of America has been, without 
question, one of the finest tools for de- 
velopment of character and leadership 
among the Nation’s youth organizations. 

It is somewhat mystifying that the 
former Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare issued a policy statement 
shortly before leaving office that the 
U.S. Office of Education will not provide 
office space, supplies, and services or pay 
salaries of student organization staff. 

This directive will prove to be ex- 
tremely damaging to the FFA and the 
work which it has carried forth. 

The Southern Association of State De- 
partments of Agriculture has passed a 
resolution which I insert herewith urging 
that this policy be rescinded by Secretary 
Finch. I join in that request, for it was 
shortsighted, and feel that the new Sec- 
retary can serve America’s youth most 
effectively by such reconsideration. The 
resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION No. IX 


Whereas, the Future Farmers of America or 
“FFA” as it is commonly called has since 1928 
been an integral part of the program of vo- 
cational education in agriculture in the pub- 
lic school system of America; and 

Whereas, FFA has served to motivate and 
vitalize the systematic instruction offered to 
students of vocational agriculture, providing 
further training in agriculture, leadership, 
cooperation and citizenship; and 

Whereas, FFA has been the key force in 
developing character, sportsmanship, thrift, 
scholarship and patriotism in the lives of 
millions of young men; and 

Whereas, among many other things, FFA 
has enabled its members to learn through 
actual doing; how to conduct and take part 
in public meetings; to speak in public; to 
buy and sell cooperatively; to solve their own 
problems; to finance themselves; and to as- 
sume civic responsibility with confidence and 
enthusiasm; and 

Whereas, FFA constitutes one of the most 
efficient agricultural teaching devices ever 
developed and is 100 percent American in its 
ideals and outlooks; and 

Whereas, documentation, filling count- 
less volumes could be written proving that 
more successful and more responsible citi- 
zens have emerged as a result of their ex- 
perience in FFA; and 

Whereas, many men teaching in high 
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places of leadership attribute their success 
to their FFA training and learn by doing 
experiences; and 

Whereas, FFA has been one of the greatest 
deterrents of juvenile delinquency, and 

Whereas, if every American youth could 
be exposed to FFA ideals and influences, our 
Nation’s delinquency and crime problems 
would be strikingly less, and 

Whereas, our government has spent bil- 
lions in youth camps, job corps and numer- 
ous other vocational training programs at 
phenomenal costs per trainee, many of 
which have been admitted as totally un- 
successful; and 

Whereas, none of these programs have 
even remotely approached the success of 
FFA which is a nonprofit, nonpolitical and 
nonsectarian youth development program; 
and 

Whereas, the world hunger problem, fur- 
ther compounded by the population ex- 
plosion, demands more agriculturist at a 
time when they are still moving to the 
urban areas, further complicating the over- 
crowded cities; and 

Whereas, FFA is one of the most effective 
means of encouraging young men to enter 
agriculture at a time when the need is 
critical and becoming more so each day; and 

Whereas, former Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Wilbur J. Cohen, in a 
policy statement shortly before his departure 
from his post stated, “The Office of Educa- 
tion will not provide permanent office space, 
supplies and services or pay the salaries of 
student organization staff,” and 

Whereas, this action will result in a dam- 
aging blow right at the National heartbeat 
of the FFA organization previously described 
in this resolution; and 

Whereas, this policy strikes at an orga- 
nization which has documented proof of its 
success and contributions to America; and 

Whereas, it hits at one of the few youth 
organizations that teaches its members not 
only how to make a living, but also how to 
make a life; and 

Whereas, this policy de-emphasizes a pro- 
gram that should be emphasized and ex- 
panded more—not less; and 

Whereas, the money saved by this action 
is minute compared to the millions wasted 
in the many unsuccessful youth programs 
of the recent past. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Southern Association of State Departments 
of Agriculture do hereby urge the Honorable 
Robert Finch, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare to rescind this policy that 
adversely affects Future Farmers of America 
and other Vocational Youth Organizations. 


GEN. LYMAN LEMNITZER 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day at 10 o’clock in the morning Presi- 
dent Nixon pinned the U.S. Army Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, the U.S. Navy 
Distinguished Service Medal, and the 
US. Air Force Distinguished Service 
Medal on the uniform of Gen. Lyman L., 
Lemnitzer. It was the first time in history 
any man had received these three medals 
simultaneously. And what a distin- 
guished man Gen. Lyman Lemnitzer is. 

For 51 years, from the day he first en- 
tered West Point, General Lemnitzer has 
given this Nation his life. He has risen 
from the rank of second lieutenant to 
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become the highest ranking officer in the 
U.S. Army today. He has received awards 
and decorations not only from his own 
beloved country but from a veritable host 
of foreign nations. 

Now he has come to his time of re- 
tirement and I know that this Congress, 
and indeed this whole Nation, say to him, 
“well done.” I am proud that this out- 
standing gentleman and soldier is a na- 
tive of Honesdale in my own congres- 
sional district. 

I wish General Lemnitzer happiness in 
his many years of retirement. I know no 
man who deserves it more. 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, I 
append the entire text of the presenta- 
tion at the White House last Friday. It 
was a moving moment in my life and I 
know it is a moment General Lemnitzer 
will also never forget. 

The presentation follows: 


PRESENTATION OF THE U.S. ARMY DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE MEDAL (THIRD OAR LEAF 
CLUSTER), THE US. Navy DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE MEDAL, AND THE U.S. Am FORCE 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL TO GEN. LY- 
MAN L. LEMNITZER, U.S. ARMY, AT THE 
WHITE House, WASHINGTON, D.C., on FRI- 
DAY, JULY 11, 1969, ar 1000 Hours 


General Lyman L, Lemnitzer distinguished 
himself by exceptionally meritorious service 
to the United States Government and to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
in positions of great responsibility as Su- 
preme Allied Commander Europe (SACEUR) 
from 1 January 1963 to 1 July 1969, and as 
Commander in Chief, United States European 
Command (CINCEUR) from 1 November 1962 
to 5 May 1969. 

Evidencing an unshakable faith in the 
principles and objectives upon which NATO 
was founded, General Lemnitzer sacrificed 
the privileges anc freedom of retirement 
which he had long since merited in order that 
he might further serve the Alliance by as- 
suming the duties of SACEUR, CINCEUR. 
Remaining in uniform for an additional six 
and one-half years, he tirelessly and selflessly 
cont-ibuted to the cause of NATO and thereby 
to the security interests of the United States 
and the Free World. Among his notable con- 
tributions during that period were his per- 
suasive efforts to encourage the member na- 
tions of Allied Command Europe to produce 
and maintain the forces necessary to make 
their deterrent credible and their capability 
to defend Europe unquestionable; his trans- 
lation of strategic guidance from the North 
Atlantic Council into realistic defensive plans 
for the Alliance; his direction and guidance 
of the required relocation from France of 
some 100,000 personnel and more than one 
million tons of supplies and equipment; the 
development of a new $35 million head- 
quarters complex to accommodate SHAPE in 
Belgium. 

These singularly distinctive accomplish- 
ments clearly establish General Lemnitzer as 
a truly outstanding officer of international 
status and culminated more than 50 years 
of continuous uniformed service with more 
than 27 years service as a general officer. A 
grateful nation recognizes that General Lem- 
nitzer’s long and distinguished career con- 
tinues the finest traditions of the military 
service and reflects the highest credit upon 
himself, the Armed Forces of the United 
States, and the United States of America. 

GEN. LYMAN L. LEMNITZER 

Lyman L. Lemnitzer was born in Hones- 
dale, Pennsylvania on August 29, 1899. He 
graduated from Honesdale High School in 
June 1917. The following year he entered the 
US Military Academy, graduating in 1920. His 
assignments from that time until the out- 
break of World War II alternated between 
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duty with troops and service as student and 
instructor at Army schools. As a member of 
the Coast Guard Artillery Rifle Team, he 
became known as one of the Army’s out- 
standing rifle marksmen, winning the Na- 
tional Team Gold Medal, the First Place Gold 
Medal in the Philippine Department, and the 
Distinguished Marksman’s Badge. He com- 
pleted two tours at Fort Mills, Corregidor, 
Philippine Islands; he was twice assigned to 
the US Military Academy as an instructor 
in the Department of Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy; and following his gradu- 
ation from the Command and General Staff 
School in 1936, served 3 years as an instruc- 
tor of tactics at the Coast Artillery School, 
Fort Monroe, Virginia. 

As a member of the last pre-war class at 
the Army War College, he began establishing 
a firm reputation as a thorough and imagi- 
native planner. When the expansion of the 
US Army began in 1941, he was recalled from 
duty with an antiaircraft artillery brigade 
at Camp Stewart, Georgia, to an assignment 
with the War Plans Division of the War De- 
partment General Staff. In this position and 
during succeeding months with General 
Headquarters, US Army and Headquarters, 
Army Ground Forces, he participated in 
planning for mobilization and training of the 
huge wartime Army and for the projected 
landings in North Africa, known as Opera- 
tion TORCH. 

August 1942 found him in England as the 
Commanding General of the 34th Antiair- 
craft Artillery Brigade. His intimate famil- 
iarity with the plans for the forthcoming 
North African operation promptly led to his 
assignment to General Eisenhower's Allied 
Force Headquarters. Here, although retain- 
ing command of his brigade, he was desig- 
nated Assistant Chief of Staff for Plans and 
Operations and charged with directing the 
final, detailed preparations for the landings 
and the operations in North Africa. In this 
capacity, he accompanied General Mark W. 
Clark as second in command of the secret 
submarine mission to contact friendly French 
officials 3 weeks prior to the landings to 
smooth the way for Allied invasion forces. For 
participation in this mission, he was awarded 
the Legion of Merit (Degree of Officer). 

After a brief return to England, General 
Lemnitzer moved to North Africa as a mem- 
ber of General Eisenhower's staff. In Janu- 
ary 1943, he was assigned as Deputy Chief of 
Staff to General Mark W. Clark in Morocco 
during the early phases of the organization 
of Fifth Army. Resuming active command 
of his brigade in late February 1943, he led 
it through the Tunisian Campaign and the 
early landing phase of the Sicilian Campaign. 

General Lemnitzer's service during the re- 
mainder of the war was as US Deputy Chief 
of Staff and Chief of Staff to General (later 
Field Marshall) Sir Harold Alexander, who 
was first the Commander in Chief of the 15th 
Army Group and later the Supreme Allied 
Commander, Mediterranean. In addition, 
General Lemnitzer served as Chief of Staff to 
the Commanding General of the US Medi- 
terranean Theater of Operations, Under Sir 
Harold Alexander, General Lemnitzer took 
part in the negotiations with Marshall Ba- 
doglio which led to the capitulation of Italy 
and in discussions with Marshall Tito and 
Soviet Marshall Tolbukhin for coordination 
of final Yugoslav and Russian military oper- 
ations against the German armies in South- 
ern Europe. In March 1945, General Lem- 
nitzer entered Switzerland in civilian clothes 
to manage discussions with German repre- 
sentatives that resulted in the unconditional 
surrender of the German armed forces in 
Italy and Southern Austria. In discharging 
these responsible and important functions, 
he earned a reputation as an able negotiator 
and military diplomat. 

General Lemnitzer’s skill as a planner was 
used following the war when he was desig- 
nated as the Senior Army Member of the 
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Joint Strategic Survey Committee of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. He next became Deputy 
Commandant of the National War College, 
playing a key part in the establishment of 
that agency as the highest level of joint mili- 
tary education. At this time, he also served 
as head of the U.S. Delegation to the Military 
Committee of the Five (Brussels Pact) 
Powers in London, helping to pave the way 
for the establishment of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. He assisted in the pres- 
entation of the NATO Treaty to the Senate 
for ratification, 

On the strength of his experience as a 
military diplomat, he was next named the 
first Director of the Office of Military Assist- 
ance under Secretary of Defense James For- 
restal. In this capacity, he played a key role 
in establishing the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram, which has provided a major element 
of the Free World’s mutual security activi- 
ties. 

Returning to duty with troops in 1950, 
General Lemnitzer qualified as a parachutist 
at the age of 51 years and assumed command 
of the 11th Airborne Division at Fort Camp- 
bell, Kentucky. A year later he went to 
Korea, commanding the 7th Infantry Divi- 
sion in the battles of Heartbreak Ridge, the 
Punch Bowl, and Mundung-ni Valley, and 
in the fighting in the Chorwon Valley, win- 
ning the Silver Star for conspicuous gal- 
lantry. 

In 1952, he was named the Army’s Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Plans and Research, Dur- 
ing this period, he was the Army's associate 
member of the Kelly Committee to study the 
defense of North America against atomic at- 
tack and a member of the Secretary of the 
Army’s Advisory Committee on Army orga- 
nization, 

General Lemnitzer returned to the Far East 
in March 1955, assuming command of US 
Army Forces, Far East and the Eighth US 
Army. Shortly thereafter, General Lemnitzer 
was named Commander in Chief of the 
United Nations and Far East Commands and 
Governor of the Ryukyu Islands, In this po- 
sition, he maintained the defensive strength 
of United Nations forces against any resump- 
tion of hostilities in Korea, directed the 
build-up of the Republic of Korea Armed 
Forces and the Japanese Self-Defense Forces, 
and encouraged improvement of economic 
and military stability throughout that area 
of the world. 

In July 1957, he assumed duties as Vice 
Chief of Staff, US Army. Among his activities 
of special note during this period were his 
influential role in the final decision regard- 
ing the relationship between the National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency and the space 
research facilities of the Army, and his par- 
ticipation as US Military Representative at 
the meetings in London and Karachi of the 
Military Committee of the Baghdad Pact 
Organization, 

In March 1959, General Lemnitzer was 
named to succeed General Maxwell D. Taylor 
as Chief of Staff, US Army, and assumed his 
duties in July 1959. He became Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in October 1960 
cons served in that position until October 

962. 

In January 1963, he became Commander in 
Chief, United States European Command and 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. In this 
position of great importance to the Free 
World, General Lemnitzer provided able 
leadership for over 6 years to the military 
forces of the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization. After more than 50 years of mili- 
tary service, he leaves the active ranks. 

AWARDS AND DECORATIONS 


United States 


Distinguished Service Medal (2d Oak Leaf 
Cluster). 

Silver Star. 

Legion of Merit (Degree of Officer). 

Legion of Merit. 
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Foreign 

Honorary Companion of the Most Honor- 
able of the Bath (Great Britain). 

Honorary Commander of the Most Excel- 
lent Order of the British Empire (Great 
Britain). 

Cavalier of the Great Cross, Royal Crown 
of Italy (Italy). 

Medalha de Guerra (Brazil). 

Grand Star of Military Merit (Chile). 

Gold Cross of Merit with Sword (Poland). 

Legion of Honor, Degree of Officer (France). 

Croix de Guerre, with Palm (France). 

Royal Order of the White Eagle, Class II 
(Yugoslavia). 

Medal for Military Merit, Ist Class (Czecho- 
slovakia). 

Order of Melnik (Ethiopia). 

Grand Cordon of the Order of the Rising 
Sun (Japan). 

Order of Military Merit Taeguk (Korea). 

Order of Military Merit Taeguk with Gold 
Star (Korea). 

Grand Officer of the Order of Boyaca 
(Colombia). 

Most Exalted Order of the White Elephant 
(Thailand). 

Military Order of Merit (Italy). 


BACKGROUND TO UNITED STATES- 
VATICAN RELATIONS 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. MORTON, Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article on United States-Vatican 
diplomacy is both relevant and vital. At 
this point I insert the article, which ap- 
peared in the June 1969 edition of the 
Catholic World: 


BACKGROUND TO UNITED STATES-VATICAN RE- 
LATIONS 


(By Thomas Patrick Melady) 


(Dr. Melady, Professor of Asian Studies, 
Seton Hall University, is an author and con- 
sultant on international affairs. He is a fre- 
quent participant in international confer- 
ences.) 

President Richard Nixon's visit to the Vati- 
can followed an established procedure among 
American Chief Executives. Presidents Eis- 
enhow and President Kennedy paid courtesy 
calls on the Pontiff during their visits to 
Italy. Pope Paul VI saw President Johnson 
during his visit to the United Nations, and 
later President Johnson made an almost im- 
promptu call on Pope Paul during the Christ- 
mas season of 1967. 

At that meeting there was a great deal 
of irritation on both sides due to the vary- 
ing viewpoints on the bombing of North 
Vietnam, President Johnson was especially 
annoyed at Pope Paul's increased public 
criticism of United States handling of the 
war in Vietnam. Furthermore, Vatican of- 
ficials were disturbed by the lack of cour- 
tesy on the part of President Johnson who 
requested a meeting with the Pope at such 
short notice during one of the Pontiff’s busi- 
est periods, 

Aware of the somewhat strained relation- 
ship between the United States and the Vat- 
ican, President Nixon took extra pains in 
preparing his meeting with the Holy Father. 
So as not to interrupt a week-long Lenten 
retreat of Pope Paul, President Nixon met 
in Rome with Italian government officials 
and then returned to Rome a second time on 
March 2, 1969 to meet with the Holy Fa- 
ther and Vatican officials at the very last 
part of his busy eight-day European tour. 

This special trip to Vatican City made 
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crystal-clear the importance Nixon was giv- 
ing to his meeting wtih Pope Paul. All re- 
ports indicate that the meeting was cordial, 
frank and fruitfull. Before departing Pres- 
ident Nixon said, “What the world needs to- 
day is the spiritual and moral leadership 
which Your Holiness has stood for, stood for 
here in the Vatican and in your arduous 
travels to other nations in the world.” 

It is precisely the changing world situa- 
tion and the role of the Pontiff in relation to 
“other nations of the world” which has in- 
fluenced the nature of the United States 
relationship with the Holy See. 

For about twenty years or so before the 
seizure of the Papal States by the Italian 
nationalists in 1870, the United States had 
an official Minister to the Holy See. Then 
after temporal power was restored to the 
Holy See by the Lateran Treaty in 1929, when 
the State of Vatican City came into being, 
the United States did not see any need for 
establishing official diplomatic relations. 
Most of the business of their relationship 
was handled through a third secretary of the 
American Embassy to the Italian govern- 
ment. 

This was annoying to Vatican officials, who 
were preoccupied with the statehood of 
Vatican City and sought means to dramatize 
and underline their independence and 
sovereignty. 

In 1936 Cardinal Secretary of State Eugenio 
Pacelli—who would be the future Pope Pius 
XII—was received at Hyde Park by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Although there are no 
official reports on this meeting, some diplo- 
matic correspondents reported in the Euro- 
pean press that President Roosevelt had dis- 
missed a suggestion for the etablishment of 
diplomatic relations. He was reported to say 
that the Vatican State was an “honorable 
fiction.” 

A few years later, President Roosevelt had 
changed his mind. On Christmas Eve 1939, 
he announced the appointment of Myron C. 
Taylor to be his personal representative to 
Pope Pius XII with the rank of ambassador. 
The United States was in the midst of a war, 
and this action was considered a vital war 
measure, 

The Jesuit Father Robert A. Graham, 
author of Vatican Diplomacy, maintains that 
it was a “political necessity.” “That it was 
such a necessity is not due to the willfulness 
of the Pope or the President. It springs from 
the nature of things and the scope of U.S. 
foreign policy. The problem is, first to recog- 
nize the extent of this necessity, and then 
to determine by what means such a necessity 
can be adjusted to the general pattern of 
Church-State relations obtaining in the 
country.” 

Myron Taylor did not reside in Vatican 
City, but made periodic trips to Rome. How- 
ever, his special assistant, Harold Tittmann, 
remained in the territory of the Vatican 
State with diplomatic status from December 
1941 to 1944. In December of 1941, Sumner 
Welles had written a memorandum to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in which he stated that the 
Italian government might raise strong ob- 
jection to the continued residence of Mr. 
Tittmann in Vatican City unless he received 
some official diplomatic status. Since it was 
of “very great importance” that Tittmann 
remain, he recommended that Tittmann be 
designated chargé d’affaires. The President 
then authorized the appointment. Conse- 
quently the Vatican maintained that this 
appointment had constituted official diplo- 
matic relations with the U.S, and further- 
more these relations had never been officially 
terminated. 

Myron Taylor's position was continued un- 
der President Truman, who expanded Mr. 
Taylor’s mission by sending him to the lead- 
ing Christian church leaders to discuss the 
possibilities for cooperation of religious 
forces of the world in resisting Communism. 
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Finally in 1950 Mr. Taylor resigned his 
commission. In 1951, President Truman sent 
to the Senate General Mark Clark’s appoint- 
ment as first U.S. Ambassador to the Vatican. 
Opposition was so vocal that General Clark 
withdrew his name and the matter was 
dropped. Although there have been count- 
less speculations, no further aciton was ap- 
parently taken on a representative, as an 
ambassador, under Presidents Eisenhower, 
Kennedy and Johnson. Now, once again, 
there is speculation on the possibility of 
formal or informal U.S.-Vatican diplomatic 
relations. 

The situation has changed since the Roose- 
velt-Truman era. Pope John XXIII left his 
mark upon the papacy, breaking down bar- 
riers, and forcing many to re-evaluate their 
positions toward the Vatican. During John’s 
reign, the Holy See took some of its greatest 
ecumenical steps; some even toward the 
atheistic world, These gestures toward con- 
versation with the Soviets shocked many, in- 
cluding the State Department which had 
safely tucked away Vatican policy in the 
“against Communism” slot on the Cold War 
balance sheet. 

Re-evaluation by United States policy- 
makers of Vatican views began while Presi- 
dent Kennedy was in office. Although Ken- 
nedy did pay a courtesy visit to Pope Paul, 
he carefully avoided the development of any 
warm relationship. 

The position of the Catholic Church and 
its papacy changed rapidly during Pope 
John's reign, as did the world situation, In 
the early 1960’s independence swept through 
the African continent. On the Asian con- 
tinent Communist China became a nuclear 
power, adding new dimensions of importance 
to the nations surrounding this great giant. 

While the world was undergoing political 
transformation Pope John was carefully 
leading the Catholic Church toward its re- 
newal, Vatican Council II, which Pope John 
initiated, dramatically enhanced the position 
of the Holy See throughout the world, partic- 
ularly in the African and Asian countries. 
Now, most leaders of the Third World are 
anxious to visit the Vatican and to establish 
formal relations with the Holy See. In early 
1967 twenty-three Afro-Asian states were 
represented at the Holy See; twenty-two, by 
heads of the Diplomatic Missions and one, 
by a Minister. In most of these countries 
Catholics represent only a small minority of 
the total population. Therefore, there is no 
religious basis for an exchange of diplomatic 
relations, The primary reason for these dip- 
lomatic relationships is a coincidence of 
moral interests between the two parties. 

For example, the leaders of the Third 
World—Christian, Moslem and others—have 
noted the unique position of the Holy See 
during the latter part of the colonial period. 

They saw in it a source of support unim- 
peachable in its credentials both to the 
metropolitan governments and to the centers 
of power on which they relied. A most signifi- 
cant example is that of Archbishop Leon- 
Etienne Duval of Algiers. Boldly, fearlessly, 
he advocated in 1955, scarcely a year after 
the outbreak of the bitter Algerian war of 
independence, a “just and progressive politi- 
cal freedom for all Algerians.” For the time, 
this statement openly defined and chal- 
lenged French hegemony. With France an- 
noyed but with the Vatican approving, Duval 
stood his ground and became a thorn in the 
side of the status quo supporters, even when 
his life was threatened. Vatican approval of 
his stand can be implied from his being made 
cardinal in February, 1965. 

Pope John, with his almost intuitive (or 
perhaps inspired) sense of history, kept pace 
with the rising African and Asian national- 
ism by appointing bishops, archbishops and 
cardinals from the indigenous populations. 

A few years ago, this work of the Vatican 
received a backhanded compliment from the 
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Communists. From their point of view, they 
rightly saw that they would lose whatever 
power of attraction they had as champions 
of liberation for the oppressed. The World 
Marxist Review of April, 1961, belittled the 
new Cardinal Rugambwa as a member of a 
“family that has given to the country sev- 
eral kings and queens.” The Marxist aim 
here was to attract the ‘“‘masses,”’ by proving 
the aristocratic class character of the new 
Catholic clergy. The attempt failed because 
the leadership of the mass nationalist move- 
ment praised this Vatican appointment. 
Elsewhere, other nationalists reacted simi- 
larly to appointments of African bishops. 

Pope John’s appointments had visible im- 
pact when Vatican Council II opened its 
deliberations. On an almost daily basis, Afro- 
Asians heard radio reports and read news- 
paper accounts of the assembly of 2,500 prel- 
ates discussing issues of importance to all. 
Through the drama of the Council, the in- 
ternational nature of the Church, its size, 
age and mystique were etched in the minds 
of the Third World influentials observing 
the proceedings. 

Moreover, Afro-Asians were participating 
in the Council. A non-Catholic head of state 
mentioned to the writer of this article with 
obvious pride the leading role played by a 
bishop from his country in the discussions 
of several major issues. “Where else,” the 
leader asked, “could a poor black man from 
my country have a position of importance 
in a worldwide organization deciding funda- 
mental issues that would affect Europeans 
and Americans?” 

During the time of Vatican Council II, the 
significance of the transfer of power to Afro- 
Asian bishops from European missionary 
bishops became obvious. Yellow, brown and 
black bishops demonstrated a partnership 
and a sharing of power with the white 
bishops from the larger Western countries. 

Similarly the official declarations of the 
Catholic Church have supported many of the 
pressing issues of the Afro-Asian world. Pope 
John XXIII’s encyclical Mater et Magistra 
pointed out that it was natural for the new 
nations to incorporate socialization into the 
socioeconomic way of life. Both Popes John 
XXIII and Paul VI continually called for an 
end to racism, Pope Paul VI’s visits to India 
and the Holy Land dramatized the Vatican’s 
concern for brotherhood. Finally, when Pope 
Paul VI arrived at the United Nations on 
October 4, 1965, the leadership of the world 
saw and heard a worldwide moral force free 
from cold war involvements rallying the 
world to peace and international social jus- 
tice, 

This newly exerted non-aligned role of the 
Vatican drew many varied reactions. The 
Africans and Asians hailed this policy. The 
Soviets were interested. The European reac- 
tion was mixed: the progressive and centrist 
Yorces were generally pleased, while the more 
conservative were disturbed. The pattern of 
American reaction was similar to the Eu- 
ropean. 

In his attempts to carry out this inde- 
pendence from “the competitions of this 
world” Pope Paul VI has pursued an active 
role in some of the most difficult problems 
involving the largest competitors of the 
world. The encyclical, The Development of 
Peoples, representing the Holy Father's con- 
cerns for the victims of the unholy trinity 
of poverty, illiteracy and disease, criticizes 
the excesses of capitalism and urges that 
wealth be equitably distributed in the world. 

The imbalance of rich and poor nations, 
the existence of poverty, and the need for 
meaningful material development are repeat- 
ed themes in the Holy Father’s messages to 
the world. In this regard the Holy See is con- 
sidered a major source of current thinking 
on these and other major international so- 
cial questions. 

Perhaps the most outstanding example of 
the Vatican’s position as an independent 
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moral force is the forthright stand exhibited 
by Pope Paul VI on Vietnam. In his call for 
peace he has unceasingly pursued an end to 
the conflict, suggesting certain steps, sending 
forth envoys to the parties involved, and 
even Offering his services as a possible medi- 
ator. In May 1967 Pope Paul spoke to a group 
of Vietnamese pilgrims saying that “It is 
necessary that the bombing should cease at 
the same time as the infiltration of arms 
and war materials into the South.” The Holy 
Father's close working relations with the 
United Nations Secretary-General U Thant 
on the Vietnam question was especially evi- 
dent in his message to the Secretary-General 
September 22, 1967. “The Holy Father wishes 
to assure the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations that he, as always, encourages whole- 
heartedly the efforts of men of good will for 
peace, and, very willingly, he is disposed to 
offer whatever collaboration on his part 
might be considered helpful.” The Holy 
Father has unceasingly worked for a peaceful 
settlement of the Vietnamese war in his pri- 
vate talks and messages to government 
leaders. 

At the December meeting with President 
Johnson in Vatican City, Pope Paul asked 
why the U.S. could not prolong the 24-hour 
Christmas truce and indefinitely suspend 
the bombing. President Johnson defended 
his actions unsuccessfully and criticized the 
Vatican’s interference with the United States 
peace initiatives. 

Because of the interest of the Catholic 
Church in Vietnam, the Vatican has main- 
tained its connections with both Vietnams. 
When criticized by certain Americans for 
refugee and relief assistance given to the 
North Vietnamese, the Vatican made clear 
that it was perfectly natural and under- 
standable that they would help their Cath- 
olic brethren in war-torn areas of North as 
well as South Vietnam. The Catholic Church 
is present in North Vietnam, and the Vatican 
has responsibilities toward the North Viet- 
namese bishops, priests and laymen who 
have remained faithful to the Church. 

The recognition by the Vatican that a 
faithful Catholic constituency and a Com- 
munist government were not incompatible is 
a relatively recent development. Pope John 
XXIII opened conversation with the Com- 
munist countries and Pope Paul VI carried 
on these conversations and strengthened his 
machinery to pursue these contacts. A sig- 
nificant number of Catholics in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and some parts of 
the U.S.S.R. have remained faithful to Ca- 
tholicism despite the difficulties. 

Ties between the Vatican and the faithful 
in these Communist countries have existed 
not only through the traditional hierarchical 
means but also through Catholic organiza- 
tions. Catholic societies and magazines still 
exist in Poland, and recently a Polish na- 
tional received his government's permission 
to reside in Switzerland where he assumed 
the post of Secretary-Genera] of the Intel- 
lectual and Professional branch of Pax 
Romana. 

Similarly, the Vatican has been pursuing 
contacts with the Orthodox Church, includ- 
ing those which are present within the 
Communist areas. Given all the complexi- 
ties of the Orthodox Church and the pres- 
sures of Russian, Rumanian and other na- 
tionals having fled Communism and now 
living in Western Europe and the United 
States, this has been a complicated and dif- 
ficult task for the Vatican officials. 

Lastly, to fulfill its ecumenical mission, the 
Vatican has carefuly initiated a dialogue be- 
tween the non-believing Communist intel- 
lectuals and their believing counterparts in 
the Western world. These developments 
clearly indicate that the Vatican is searching 
for a way to break down barriers between 
the East and West. On January 6, 1967, a 
group of diplomats from Formosa who had 
expected a ceremonial visit with the Holy 
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Father, were stunned when the Pope sug- 
gested that contacts with Communist China 
be resumed. The Vatican, which was con- 
sidered profoundly “anti-Communist” be- 
cause of its opposition to atheistic Commu- 
nism during World War II and the postwar 
era, is now a leading force in terms of a 
more humane and realistic posture toward 
the Communist world. The meetings of Pres- 
ident Nixon and his staff with Pope Paul and 
his advisors clearly indicate the importance 
of Vatican activity in this domain. 

Archbishop Agostino Casaroli, secretary of 
the Council for the Public Affairs of the 
Church and the top Vatican authority on 
the Communist countries, was the only ad- 
visor present during the private meeting of 
Pope Paul and President Nixon. Some Rome 
experts speculate that the Holy Father may 
have had some specific suggestions to make 
on the possibility of direct negotiations with 
Moscow. Whatever was actually discussed, 
White House aides expressed their pleasure 
with the success of the visit and indicated 
that it was valuable and informative for the 
United States. 

Another facet of Vatican activities that 
may be of interest to the United States gov- 
ernment at this moment in history is the con- 
tacts of the Holy See in the Middle East. The 
Vatican maintains respectful and cordial 
relations with the Arab countries, in which 
Catholics exist and practice their Catholi- 
cism. The Pope's visit to the Holy Land, his 
continual interest and conversation with the 
leaders of the Arab world may take on special 
importance due to the present Arab-Israel 
struggle which gives no sign of ending. 

When President Truman asked the Senate 
to confirm his appointment of an Ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican, he was met with strong 
opposition. At that time the Vatican was still 
a strange and foreign institution to most 
Protestant and Jewish leaders. Now, many re- 
ligious leaders of the Protestant and Jewish 
faiths are in contact with the Holy See. They 
are partners working on many matters of 
common concern. 

They are in conversation on questions of 
worship, and they are frequent visitors to 
Rome where they lobby for their various 
points of view and seek assistance from the 
Holy See on certain questions of mutual in- 
terest. An example of such common action 
is the joint working group of the World 
Council of Churches and the Vatican’s Sec- 
retariat for Social Justice and Peace who 
just recently cooperated in a Biafran relief 
operation. 

Even the secular world of the United 
States sends its leaders to the Holy See to 
discuss problems, and to seek guidance and 
assistance from the Holy Father. Whitney 
M. Young, of the National Urban League, 
and the late Martin Luther King journeyed 
to the Vatican and discussed the racial situ- 
ation in the United States in their audi- 
ences with the Pope. In June, 1967, Theodore 
W. Kheel, prominent labor mediator, brought 
a group of industrial and labor leaders to 
Vatican City to discuss the problems of auto- 
mation with the Holy Father. A panorama 
of people, their interests and problems pass 
before the Holy Father and command the 
attention of his immediate advisors. 

The 19th century contacts between the 
United States and the Holy See reflected the 
nature of that era. We should assume that, 
as we approach the last quarter of the 20th 
century, the United States and the Holy See 
would have a new convergence of interests— 
that is, the well-being of the family of man. 
The end of time and distance has made all 
of us in the world next door neighbors. This 
new physical closeness comes at a time when 
the separations caused by racial, standard- 
of-living and cultural differences seem to be 
growing. 

Destiny has given the Holy See and the 
United States major roles to play in reduc- 
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ing the separations and alienations in the 
family of man, Let us hope that the warm 
dialogue that took place between Pope Paul 
VI and President Nixon last March 2nd in 
Rome is the beginning of a new fruitful 
era in the Holy See-United States contacts. 


OUR FLAG 
HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, we can be 
thankful that most of the citizens of the 
United States consider it an honor to 
pledge allegiance to the flag of our 
country. Perhaps many of us do not know 
the pledge well enough, do not repeat 
it often enough, but when we think of 
the attacks made on our flag by the citi- 
zens of many foreign countries, the love 
of country and a feeling for its symbol 
are accentuated. 

I include an article by a patriotic 
county extension agent, Mr. Faye Ather- 
ton of Barren County, Ky., taken from 
the Glasgow Daily Times, Glasgow, Ky.: 


He is an American—a good man—and 
as he walked out of the club house of his 
country club and stopped a few yards from 
the flag pole, he looked up, his eyes searching 
for the sparkle of the stars and the glow 
of the colors, and he realized that it had been 
a long time since he had paid any attention 
to the flag. It was dirty, frayed, and faded. 

He whispered, “Say, what’s happened to 
you, Old Glory? Where's the sparkle in your 
stars, the beauty of your colors, and the 
proud way you used to wave in the wind?” 

The flag fluttered slightly in the night air, 
and it seemed that echos from the ghosts of 
a thousand patriots answered him, “Times 
have changed since World War II.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Joe shrugged, “I’ve 
lost some hair, but I'm just as proud of you 
as the day we landed in Normandy. Boy! 
Wasn’t that a day! We sure showed the 
enemy a thing or two.” 

“When was the last time you did the Pledge 
of Allegiance to Old Glory?” the echos asked. 

“Now, wait a minute. I’ve been busy. I've 
got a living to make, a family to raise, and 
I’ve done a pretty good job of it too, if I 
do say so myself.” 

“Have you taught them the Pledge of Al- 
legiance?” the echoes asked. 

“Now, wait a minute! That’s the teacher’s 
job. That’s what we pay them for,” Joe 
answered, 

“When was the last time you did the 
Pledge of Allegiance?” the echos persisted. 

“Now how can you expect me to remember? 
People just don’t go around spouting the 
pledge at the drop of a hat. Besides, they 
think you are a square nowadays if you get 
sentimental about things like God, and 
country, and all.” 

“Would you do the pledge for Old Glory?” 
the echos asked. 

“What! Right here in the open? They’d 
think I had flipped my lid, or something.” 

As Joe talked, he noticed the flag flap 
against the pole and go limp. The night 
hissed about him. Joe looked up and said, 
“All right, I guess it won't hurt anybody to 
say it. Boy! It sure has been a long time. 
Anyway, here goes—"” He placed his hand over 
his heart, looked up at old Glory and said, 
fervently, “I pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America, and to the 
nation for which it stands, one—one—one” 
he stammered. “One nation—" the struggle 
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continued, and he finally gave up. “Well, 
what do you know? I guess I forgot.” 

“We thought so,” the echoes seemed to 
mourn. 

“Say, what’s with you, anyway,” Joe asked. 
“Has somebody been giving you a hard 
time?” 

“I guess you could say that.” 

“They have? Who?” He asked. 

“Well, for starters,” the echoes began, “how 
about those students in Sweden who painted 
the swastika over the stars and paraded the 
flag in front of the American Embassy.” 

“But, why would they do that?” 

“Because of the Vietnam war,” chimed the 
echoes, “and in England they climbed the 
flag pole, tore down Old Glory, and threw it 
in the sewer.” 

“But wait a minute!” Joe exclaimed. “They 
are supposed to be our friends!” 

“We thought so, too,” the echoes agreed, 
“and that’s not all. DeGaulle has thrown us 
out of France.” 

“DeGaulle has thrown us out of France!” 
Joe exploded. “Has he forgotten so soon how 
we hit the beaches of Omaha, caused the 
breakthrough at St. Lo, crushed the Krauts 
in the hedge rows over all of France, and lit 
up the streets of Paris with your beautiful 
colors?” 

“He has forgotten,” the echoes mourned. 

“Well, that’s over there, Old Glory. You're 
over here now. We love you over here.” 

“You would think so,” echoes droned, “but 
on Veteran's Day in New York they called the 
police and asked to have the veterans and 
Old Glory off the streets because they were 
blocking traffic.” 

*“But—but—but,” Joe stammered. 

“And that hotel in Minneapolis,” the 
echoes continued, “refused to serve our wheel 
chair buddies because it might embarrass 
the guests.” 

“Yeh! I remember that,” Joe said. 

“And how about those parades in San 
Francisco and New York where draft cards 
were wrapped in Old Glory and set aflame; 
and then a great, young athlete, a world 
heavyweight champion who made millions of 
dollars fighting with his fists, refused to lift 
a hand in defense of his country.” 

The echoes grew silent, Joe stared at Old 
Glory and shivered; and as he turned and 
walked toward his car it seemed he heard the 
echoes again as they cried, “I pledge al- 
legiance to the flag of the United States of 
America, and to the republic for which it 
stands, one nation under god, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.” 


GOLDEN EAGLE PASSPORT 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, this week 
hearings begin before the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee on a bill 
to reauthorize the Golden Eagle Pass- 
port that allows thousands of Americans 
each year to enjoy their national parks 
at reasonable cost. The House Interior 
Committee is expected to begin study of 
a companion proposal soon. 

I have received numerous letters from 
my home district urging that this system 
be continued. The passport, a $7 annual 
blanket permit, now allows a U.S. citi- 
zen to visit all of his national parks and 
use certain facilities of the National For- 
est Service and the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. Under an amendment to the 
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Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
last year, the permit will go out of ex- 
istence next year. Charges would be ap- 
plied at each visit. 

Among the many individuals and 
groups expressing support for the Gold- 
en Eagle are retired citizens, who find 
the parks one of their greatest pleasures 
as they travel across the United States, 
and the permit one of the last real bar- 
gains remaining in these inflationary 
times. They fear substantially higher 
charges at these parks if the permit is 
eliminated. 

In studying the pending legislation, 
the value of enjoyment that these great 
parks give to all our citizens should be 
our prime consideration. But it is of 
more than passing interest to note the 
benefit that the use of these parks under 
the present system means to the na- 
tional economy. A recent press report 
from the Klamath Falls, Oreg., Herald 
and News provides a summary of this 
return from just one of these parks, the 
Crater Lake National Park, in my home 
district. I commend it to the attention of 
the Congress: 


CRATER LAKE’s ECONOMIC IMPACT FIGURED AT 
$8.9 MILLION ANNUALLY 


CRATER LAke—Visitors to Crater Lake Na- 
tional Park contributed an estimated $8.9 
million in gross expenditures to the sur- 
rounding economy in 1968, the National Park 
Service has reported. 

This outpouring of travel money also had 
the following beneficial effects, the report 
said: 

—Produced $6.7 million in personal income. 

—Yielded $1.3 million in federal taxes. 

Western Regional Director William L. 
Bowen said from his office in San Francisco 
the figures are based on research techniques 
used by Dr. Ernst W. Swanson, North Caro- 
lina State University economist. Dr. Swan- 
son recently completed a “Study of the Im- 
pact of National Park System Travel on the 
National Economy in 1967.” 

Comparing the 1968 National Park Sys- 
tem expenditure of $588.3 thousand for 
Crater Lake National Park with the $6.7 mil- 
lion in personal income realized from visitor 
spending, Bowen noted there was an esti- 
mated $11.39 to 1 return on the dollar. 

In Dr. Swanson's national parks, the econ- 
omist said, “personal income resulting from 
national park spending is quite sizable as 
a matter of gain to the nation from assets 
being preserved for posterity. Unlike the 
mining or the oil industries which give up 
nonrenewable resources, the National Park 
System yields its contribution with little 
or no dimunition of its resource values.” 

While the enjoyment and enrichment of 
a National Park System experience cannot be 
evaluated in monetary terms, Dr. Swanson 
said “dollar signs can be placed on the 
values to the nation of the travel outlays and 
expenditures arising from visits to these 
assets.” 

The gross expenditures figure is obtained 
by multiplying the average visitor’s daily ex- 
penditure by the average number of days 
per visit (four), and this result by the ad- 
justed number of visitors. The average daily 
expenditure is an estimate derived from 
the park, state and regional studies. 

The number of days per visit is obtained 
from a 1967 marketing study prepared for 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation by 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. Number of visits is 
an adjusted automobile license count made 
from June through August, 1968. To adjust 
for day visitors, transients and double count- 
ing, only 70 per cent of the total visitation 
is used. 
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The personal income figure is based on 
Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that 
direct personal income runs about 30 per 
cent of gross outlay. To account also for in- 
direct personal income, Dr. Swanson applied, 
after extensive research, a factor of 2.5 to 
direct personal income. The result is total 
personal income. The Treasury Department 
estimates that roughly 20 per cent of total 
personal incomes goes into federal taxes. 


AS SPACEMEN LOOK BEYOND THE 
MOON 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in a recent interview with Dr. Thomas 
O. Paine, Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
the editors of U.S. News & World Re- 
port asked a number of searching ques- 
tions as to the future of our national 
space effort. Because of its significance, I 
am including excerpts of this interview 
in the RECORD: 

As SPACEMEN LOOK BEYOND THE MOON 

TEN TRIPS TO THE MOON 


Q. As a practical matter, do you have a 
program laid out for further landings on the 
moon, and possibly setting up a colony there? 

A. We now plan to make a total of 10 trips 
to the moon—counting the Apollo 11 if that’s 
successful—with the equipment that’s al- 
ready coming down the production lines, 

As for when we could first colonize the 
moon, I think “colonize” is perhaps too grand 
a word: It would initially involve only a 
small base for scientists like the first small 
bases in the Antarctic. In any case, I would 
guess that wouldn’t come until the end of 
the 1970s. 

Q. Dr. Paine, leaving the idea of a race 
aside, where do you think the U.S. leads in 
space now, and where does Russia lead? Can 
you make a comparison? 

A. From the standpoint of “firsts,” of 
course, the Soviet Union had a long string of 
them, most of which go back to the earlier 
1960s. 

The United States now has the capability 
to operate in space and to carry out almost 
any operation which the Soviets can carry 
out today, except that we still haven't soft- 
landed packages of instruments on the 
planets. 

The Soviets have, on two separate occasions 
landed instruments down through the at- 
mosphere of Venus—not all the way to the 
surface, but down through most of the 
atmosphere. 

On the other hand, in our planetary fly- 
bys, we’ve been able to obtain very sophis- 
ticated electronic information and transmit 
it back to earth—particularly TV photo- 
graphs of Mars. Right now we have two new 
TV probes approaching Mars. So I think in 
the electronic-sensing end we have a slight 
lead; in the ability to soft-land, perhaps 
they do. 

In manned space flight, we’ve moved out 
in front. I think our Apollo system is sub- 
stantially ahead of current Soviet capability, 
particularly when you take “Snoopy” into 
account—our flight-proven lunar-landing 
device. 

At the same time, when it comes to the 
ability to put very large payloads in orbit, to 
rendezyous and dock, the Soviets have dem- 
onstrated nearly the same kind of capa- 
bility that we have. We have the lead in 
space applications—weather, communica- 
tions, navigation, and geodetic satellites. 
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Q. What do you see ahead—a pretty close 
match? 

A. A lot depends on the national wills. Both 
of us have the technology and resources to 
make rapid progress in space. We've both put 
together the teams and we have the equip- 
ment; we have the institutions and facilities 
that will allow us, if we choose, to make sub- 
stantial progress in the 1970s and 1980s. The 
question is one of national imagination, na- 
tional daring, national will. 

The Soviet Union has placed great stress 
on progress in space as being an externally 
visible demonstration of their socialist soci- 
ety’s progress. It must be a very difficult 
thing for them to witness us proceeding out 
to the moon to establish a “first” there. It is 
an achievement they would very much like 
to have accomplished first. 

I believe the Russians will continue to put 
great stress on space and will move ahead 
steadily. For our part, there’s always the dan- 
ger that we may feel that we can relax now— 
having attained the lunar goal—and perhaps 
slack off. If that were the case and if we were 
not to start new programs now, I think the 
situation might well reverse and the Soviets 
might once again develop superior technolog- 
ical capabilities in space. 

Q. What has happened to your budget in 
the last two or three years? 

A. We have in the past four years substan- 
tially reduced the American space budget. 
Partly this has been because of the comple- 
tion of the mighty installations at the Mis- 
sissippi Test Facility, at Cape Kennedy, at 
our Manned Spacecraft Center in Houston 
and at our Goddard Center in Maryland. 
Partly, also, we have been forced to reduce 
our effort in space because of the many other 
competing national demands. From a peak 
work force of 420,000 Americans, we will be 
down to only 190,000 by year-end. 

At the present time, we've leveled out at a 
budget level of just under 4 billion dollars a 
year. As we go into the 1971-72 period, we 
are developing within the new Nixon Admin- 
istration budget levels that we feel will, first 
of all, keep America moving ahead in space 
and, second, will be consistent with all of the 
other competing demands within our society. 


SPACE-STATION PLANS 


Q. How big will the first near-earth sta- 
tion be? 

A. It will be a pretty big interior to float 
around in. We're using the upper stage of a 
Saturn V rocket—the so-called S IV-B third 
stage. It’s about 21 feet in diameter and 
about 58 feet long, so there is plenty of room 
for men to float around inside and to try 
living and working within and around a 
container in space. 

Q. What practical value do you see in the 
near-earth program—better weather fore- 
casting, or maybe a new method of crop 
control? 

A. Both of those and a good many more. 
The space station is really an artificial moon, 
but instead of being 240,000 miles away, it’s 
a very convenient, small artificial moon that 
we can put just a couple of hundred miles 
away. 

It’s a place from which we can look out- 
ward into the farthest reaches of the 
universe without the earth’s obscuring at- 
mosphere. It’s a place in which we can ex- 
periment with weightlessness and with a 
very high, hard vacuum, It’s a place where 
physicists can study particles with energies 
many thousand times higher than in the 
largest particle accelerators down on earth. 

It’s also a place from which we can look 
down onto the entire globe. We can study 
weather phenomena like tornadoes from up 
above. We can study all of the world’s oceans 
from a platform which continuously passes 
above them, We can study the world’s forests, 
the world’s agriculture, the world’s mineral 
resources, the world’s water supplies. We can 
study the geology of the continents on a 
global scale. These data from space can be 
analyzed in comprehensive computer models 
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that will give man new efficiencies in re- 
source utilization and new capabilities to 
combat air and water pollution. 

It is this ability to completely cover the 
earth and all of its changing activities, look- 
ing inward from space, that brings us the 
real new capability. 

Q. Do you mean there is more practical 
value to this near-earth exploration than 
there is to landing on the moon and even- 
tually setting up small stations there? 

A. That's true only in a short-range sense. 
If you go back to the 1930s, I’m sure it was 
much more practical to work on reciprocat- 
ing engines or gunpowder than it was to work 
on jet engines or nuclear energy. It is cer- 
tainly true that in the near-earth area at 
the present time there is more practical, im- 
mediate economic payoff. But I think history 
teaches us that, in the long run, the explora- 
tion of completely new territory—the open- 
ing up of new transportation systems that 
take us places where men have never been 
before—has always had immense long-range 
benefits to mankind. 

Columbus, of course, was motivated by the 
quest for pearls, for spices, for silver and 
gold. The Spaniards came in great galleons to 
extract immediate wealth from the New 
World. In the short range, gold and silver 
were indeed the values which drove them. 

In the long range, of course, the large 
amounts of gold taken out of North and 
South America proved infinitesimal com- 
pared with the great value represented by 
the new society which was erected here—a 
society which revolutionized the world and 
is now opening the way to other new worlds. 

Q. Pictures brought back from the moon 
show no evidence of any real mineral 
Wwealth—any gold. What do you expect to 
find? 

A, I don’t think the pictures we've brought 
back so far tell us anything at all about 
mineral wealth—gold, uranium, diamonds, 
water—or whatever else may be there, It’s 
just too early to say what we're going to find, 
in what conditions the materials that we find 
will be, whether they will lend themselves to 
extraction and use on the moon or earth, and 
whether there will be any economic benefits 
in that sense. 

Q. Are there scientists who think that there 
might be some surprises on the moon? 

A. I think there are very few scientists who 
don’t expect major surprises in store for us 
there. Man has never set foot in such a place 
before. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND MOON 
LAUNCH 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a genuine adventure of man, 
his first effort to walk on the moon, has 
been turned into a Roman circus. Each 
Member of Congress has been invited 
to the launch with the privilege of tak- 
ing a guest. Hundreds of diplomats 
have been invited. Hundreds of others 
also will have their way paid to witness 
this spectacle. 

Let there be no mistake. This launch 
and the adventure it begins can be one 
of man’s great accomplishments. All of 
our prayers will go with the astronauts. I 
am not attacking the effort, I am at- 
tacking the fact that public relations 
men have cheapened it by the use of 
Madison Avenue techniques, when no 
such techiques are needed. 
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Even sadder is the waste of money 
on these public relations gimmicks when 
funds are being cut back for desperately 
needed programs of education, pollution 
control, health, and food. Our people 
do not need spectaculars of this sort, 
they need concrete programs to meet 
their needs. I have been unable to find 
out the cost of the public relations trap- 
pings of this space launch, but as an 
example I believe that cost would fund 
a badly needed program in my district 
which has been destroyed by lack of 
funds. A nursing school, serving many 
poor and minority students, asked for 
$188,000 in loan funds this year. It may 
receive as little as $15,100. I would sug- 
gest the money spent on Congressmen 
and their guests at the launch be turned 
over to those students nurses. The Con- 
gressmen can watch the launch on tele- 
vision. The nursing students cannot 
learn their profession on television. 

We have made a basic mistake when 
we turn what we all hope will be triumph 
for all mankind into a cheap show. The 
landing on the moon has a meaning for 
all of us. It does not need these public 
relations tricks. 


THE NEED FOR PASSAGE OF THE 
CHILDREN WITH LEARNING DIS- 
ABILITIES ACT 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Subcommittee on Special Education 
of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee conducted hearings on the Chil- 
dren With Learning Disabilities Act. As 
a sponsor of this bill, Iam well aware of 
the tremendous studies we have made in 
identifying handicapped children and 
helping them. However, the children 
who would be helped by enactment of 
the Children With Learning Disabilities 
Act are not now being helped. The 
reason for this is because our current 
definition of the term “handicapped” is 
not accurate. To provide information to 
my colleagues on the purpose of the bill, 
I would like to insert in the Recorp at 
this point the testimony which I gave 
before the committee on July 9: 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr, Chairman and Members 
of the Subcommittee, it is a pleasure for 
me to appear before you today to testify on 
the Children With Learning Disabilities Act. 
I believe all of us have known despair. But 
the agony and despair of the parent who 
has a handicapped child is something which 
we can never truly grasp in its fullest un- 
less we have experienced the phenomenon 
ourselves. Unless we have experienced the 
situation where the child reaches out for 
help and we are powerless to assist we can- 
not appreciate what it really means to be 
the parent of a handicapped child. I be- 
lieve that, despite the growing sophistica- 
tion of our culture and our civilization, the 
handicapped child too often remains in the 
backwaters of our concern, Parents and 
teachers turn for help only to find the help 
that is offered is inadequate. 

In recent years, we all know that there 
has been a growing awareness on the part 
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of the Congress and the nation of the plight 
of the physically and mentally handicapped 
child. Programs in some instances now exist 
both in the public and private sector which 
are designed to assist these children in lead- 
ing as normal lives as possible. 

Given this fact, we also realize only too 
well that America is statistically oriented 
and those children who have identifiable 
physical and mental handicaps can be found, 
categorized and sometimes helped. It is be- 
cause of this situation that the Children 
With Learning Disabilities Act is so neces- 
sary. The programs which this legislation 
would authorize to aid the child who appears 
normal in every way both physically and 
mentally, but who has some special learning 
problems which prevent him from fully 
grasping the learning process, are essential 
if we are ever to stop classifying these chil- 
dren as stubborn or lazy, A child who cannot 
recognize and understand written informa- 
tion presented to him but who can under- 
stand the same information when it is pre- 
sented to him orally is not slow or stubborn. 
He has a learning disability. 

One of the major reasons why I sponsored 
the Children With Learning Disabilities Act 
is because the definition of “handicapped” 
which we have been using is not accurate. 
This definition speaks only of medically de- 
terminable handicaps, but says nothing of 
the psychological and educational handicaps 
that a child might have while to all medical 
appearances he is normal. 

The children who will be helped by enact- 
ment of the Children With Learning Disabil- 
ities Act are those whose parents and teach- 
ers have become frustrated in their attempts 
to teach them because the child’s problem 
either was not diagnosed or was misdiag- 
nosed, This failure to identify the child's 
handicap in educational or psychological 
terms has led to these children developing 
greater and greater problems in learning, in 
emotional adjudgment, and it even has af- 
fected their later vocational placement. 

The programs which this bill would au- 
thorize are not designed only to serve chil- 
dren in the poverty areas of the nation. The 
assistance which this bill will make possible 
will be available not on the basis of the 
average annual income in a given area but 
on where the problems are. I do not want 
to be misunderstood, I have supported pro- 
grams which are designed to help our dis- 
advantaged citizens. I have sponsored 
legislation in their behalf and I will continue 
to do so. But, I really do believe that too 
many of our educational programs have 
been overly directed to reaching the poor 
per se rather than reaching out to solve 
problems where they exist regardless of the 
economic condition of the persons in the 
area affected. 

The programs which would be supported 
by the Children With Learning Disabilities 
Act will place the emphasis of helping these 
youngsters with learning disabilities where 
it belongs—not on fancy diagnostic labels, 
but on an analysis of the learning task and 
on the developments of special teaching 
methods and techniques as well as materials 
which can be used to find the learning dis- 
abilities of the child, employ them and work 
around specific barriers to learning that he 
might have. 

Coming to terms with these children in 
designing educational programs is going to 
help us learn more about education for every 
child. It is going to help us realize that chil- 
dren have individual learning styles and 
characteristics, and that we are going to 
have to pay more then lpservice to these 
individual differences. Educators should be 
able, and will be able through the assistance 
provided in this bill, to design special, in- 
dividualized approaches to the learning tasks 
which face children. 

We can make this possible by providing 
support for carrying out a program of sup- 
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port for research and related activities in 
the area of education of children with learn- 
ing disabilities. We must use this research 
as the basis for programs of professional ad- 
vanced training for people who are preparing 
to teach these children, and we must develop 
model centers for the evaluation and educa- 
tion of our children. These centers will in 
turn assist our state and local educational 
agencies in making more programs available 
to children with learning disabilities. 

Mr. Chairman, I support all the activities 
which we have undertaken to help handi- 
capped children. The Children With Learn- 
ing Disabilities Act will enable us to help 
those children who have special handicaps 
which are not medically discernible but 
which nonetheless are at the same time seri- 
ous. You and the other Members of the 
Subcommittee may ask how many children 
this bill will help, I only wish I could give 
you a concrete answer. But, I cannot, As 
stated in the first annual report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Handicapped 
Children, “The total number of children in- 
volved cannot be accurately determined until 
more adequate diagnostic procedures and 
criteria have been developed.” This is what 
the Children With Learning Disabilities Act 
will do, Through enactment of this bill we 
can help to open the doors of educational 
achievement for at least 500,000 and perhaps 
1% million school children whose special 
learning disabilities have gone largely uncor- 
rected because they have not been diagnosed, 
I appreciate the opportunity to have appeared 
before you today and expressed my views on 
this bill. I hope the Subcommittee will agree 
with me and act favorably on this legislation. 


THE SENIOR AMERICANS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
House took significant action on behalf 
of our 19 million older Americans on 
June 16 when it passed H.R. 11235, the 
Older Americans Act Amendments of 
1969. I am pleased to report that on July 
11, the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare unanimously voted to 
order reported H.R. 11235. 

Prompt action on this legislation is 
most essential in order to authorize ap- 
propriations for the grant programs of 
the Older Americans Act for the fiscal 
year which has just begun. These grant 
programs—for community projects, re- 
search and development, and training— 
have many solid accomplishments to 
their credit. Each is contributing to mak- 
ing possible a better life for older peo- 
ple. Clearly, extension of the programs 
by new funding authorizations is war- 
ranted. 

In addition to continuing the programs 
already begun under the Older Ameri- 
cans Act, these amendments contain im- 
portant provisions for strengthening of 
State agencies on aging and for estab- 
lishing a national older Americans vol- 
unteer program. 

Under H.R. 11235, the State agencies 
on aging would be strengthened by es- 
tablishing new State plan requirements 
for statewide planning, coordination and 
evaluation and by providing additional 
resources to carry out these activities. 
Hopefully, the additional resources pro- 
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vided by the amendments will enable the 
State agencies to provide leadership in 
the analysis of existing programs serv- 
ing older persons; identify gaps and 
weaknesses in services; develop plans to 
link existing services and fill gaps in 
service so as to achieve coordinated, com- 
prehensive services throughout the State; 
and persuade public and private agen- 
cies to cooperate in implementation of 
the plans. 

The national older Americans volun- 
teer program authorized by this legisla- 
tion consists of two parts—a retired 
senior volunteer program and the foster 
grandparent program. 

The new retired senior volunteer pro- 
gram will provide opportunities for many 
healthy, energetic older persons to per- 
form volunteer services in areas of pub- 
lic service needs, with reimbursement for 
out-of-pocket expenses. It offers a ma- 
jor opportunity for the Nation to gain 
from the talented services which older 
people can perform. 

The foster grandparent component of 
H.R. 11235 establishes on a permanent 
basis under the Older Americans Act 
a program which the Administration on 
Aging has been operating in cooperation 
with the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Through the foster grandparent pro- 
gram, low-income older persons provide 
personal relationships to emotionally de- 
prived children. This program satisfies 
the need of retired older persons for 
meaningful activities, provides badly 
needed social services, and supplements 
the income of low-income older persons. 

On July 8, the Washington Post high- 
lighted the importance of these amend- 
ments in an editorial on “The Senior 
Americans” which I include in the 
RECORD: 

THE SENIOR AMERICANS 

In a country where youth, sex, speed and 
beauty are glorified almost to the point of 
liturgy, it is small wonder that 19 million 
older people are often kept out of sight and 
out of touch, A small wonder but a large 
disgrace. 

The Older Americans Act of 1965, and its 
later amendments, was an attempt at meet- 
ing the rights and needs of the elderly, 40 
per cent of whom are poor or near-poor. As 
far as they went, programs generated by the 
Act were effective: over 1000 community 
projects were funded through the Title III 
programs, serving over 660,000 older persons 
in such things as home health aide services 
to paid part-time jobs. Nevertheless, in FY 
1969, only $1.10 was spent per senior citizen, 
with $1.41 the appropriation for this year. 

In mid-June, the House, led by John 
Brademas and Ogden Reid, approved an au- 
thorization of $62 million for FY '70. Despite 
this, the Nixon Administration appears de- 
termined to stand firm with its niggardly 
$28.3 million budget request for the pro- 
gram’s continuation. It is tempting for 
politicians to feel that they can get away 
with short-changing the old: many are too 
worn or weak to fight back; they have no 
lobby to speak of and less prospect of an 
opportunity for future political reprisal. 

But the Nation needs the elderly. The 
Foster Grandparents program alone has used 
the talents and energy of 4000 older people 
who, on a small stipend, are matched on a 
personal basis of service with 8000 orphaned 
and disturbed children. If this simple idea 
of matching the leisure time of the old with 
the special needs of the very young has 
worked for 4000 old people why can’t it be 
done with 40,000 or 400,000? 
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The answer, or at least the political an- 
swer, is lack of funds. Yet in recruiting the 
elderly for community projects, massive 
funds are not necessarily needed. For ex- 
ample, the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee adopted the Retired Senior Volunteer 
Program (called RSVP) which requires only 
$5 million—money that will be returned 
many times over in services rendered by the 
elderly. 

The Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee will shortly consider new amend- 
ments to the Older Americans Act, and will 
likely see the need for an authorization fig- 
ure equal to the House’s $62 million. It is 
not too late for the Administration to go 
beyond its $28.3 million sum and begin rec- 
ognizing that 19 million older Americans 
have not just rights and needs to be met, 
but contributions of talent and wisdom to 
be made. 


DANGER OF DDT USE HELD 
UNDETERMINED 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
who are concerned about the use of per- 
sistent pesticides and their effects on 
our environment were gratified last week 
when the Department of Agriculture sus- 
pended for 30 days the use of DDT and 
eight other persistent pesticides. 

When announcing the 30-day suspen- 
sion the Department quoted a National 
Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council report which recommended, 
“that further and more effective steps be 
taken to reduce the needless or inadvert- 
ent release of persistent pesticides into 
the environment.” 

My pleasure over the Department’s ac- 
tion was certainly eroded when I read in 
this morning’s New York Times that an 
official of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has said there is no evidence that 
DDT is unsafe, even though it has been 
temporarily banned by his agency. 

I believe there is ample evidence that 
DDT is unsafe to birds, fish, and wildlife, 
and there are increasing signs that it is 
unsafe to human life as well. 

Senator GAYLORD NELSON and several 
other Members of the House and Senate 
have placed articles in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp almost daily which show that the 
use of DDT is very harmful to our en- 
vironment. Unfortunately, these studies 
have evidently escaped the notice of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The protection of our environment is 
a matter which is of major concern to 
many Congressmen, and the continued 
use of DDT is an important question 
which affects that environment. For this 
reason, I include the following article in 
the RECORD: 

DANGER OF DDT Use HELD UNDETERMINED 

WASHINGTON.—The Department of Agri- 
culture says it has no evidence that DDT 
is unsafe even though the department has 
temporarily banned the use of the pesticide 


in its own operations. 

Senator Gaylord Nelson, Democrat of Wis- 
consin, charged earlier this week that the 
department was unwilling to end all use of 
the chemical permanently because “the De- 
partment of Agriculture is locked in with 
the agricultural interests who use DDT.” 
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But Dr. George W. Irving, administrator of 
the Agricultural Research Service, says the 
department has found nothing to warrant 
canceling the registration of DDT for inter- 
state shipment under current regulations. 

“To do that, we would have to find that 
DDT is either ineffective or unsafe,” Dr. 
Irving said in an interview. “We have no 
evidence that it is either.” 


FEDERAL AID TO MUSIC: DISPENS- 
ING SEED MONEY 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, Congress can be proud of many 
of its programs. In the Sunday, July 13, 
1969, edition of the Washington Star, 
the success and impact of the National 
Endowment for the Arts is reported. The 
writer was Walter F. Anderson, recently 
named director of music programs for 
the endowment and professor of music 
at Antioch College. The newspaper 
pointed out that final approval of grants 
rests with the 26 members of the Na- 
tional Council on the Arts and that last 
year’s music grants exceeded $1.1 mil- 
lion in funds appropriated largely by 
Congress. 

Dr. Anderson’s report on the impact 
of this spending follows: 


FEDERAL AID TO Music: DISPENSING “SEED” 
MONEY 


(By Walter F. Anderson) 


The record of National Endowment for the 
Arts support of music reveals a great variety 
of activity throughout the country. Its early 
awards have been termed seeding grants 
partly because they usually have been small 
in the number of dollars awarded but have 
been sufficient to get worthy programs 
started on the assumption that the initi- 
ators of them would find means of contin- 
uing into the future. Roughly, these fall into 
seven categories: 

1. Assistance to the individual performing 
artist. The Endowment has taken a special 
interest in young artists, in the recognition 
that beyond formal training, in order to pass 
successfully through the necessary steps be- 
fore the performer can emerge as an estab- 
lished artist, the young artist must be given 
the opportunity to perform. Consequently 
the Endowment has supported ventures like 
Affiliated Artists, an enterprise which enables 
the young artist to have limited periods, up 
to a total of eight weeks during the school 
year, for performances and related profes- 
sional activity in residence on the campus 
of a college or university. 

Unlike the usual resident arrangement, 
this pi removes the artist from the 
teaching of regular courses and other rou- 
tine assignments which often in the past 
have saddled him with tasks that reduced 
the opportunity to perform. 

Similarly, through assistance to groups like 
Jeunesses Musicales and Young Artists Over- 
seas, the Endowment is able to extend the 
young artist’s exposure from a regional to an 
international level. 

2. Assistance to the composer. In some in- 
stances, the Endowment’s Advisory Music 
Panel has introduced new programs, For ex- 
ample, 63 individual composers received up 
to $2,000 to enable them to have their scores 
copied, while 44 orchestras similarly received 
grants on a matching basis to permit them 
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to commission new works and to prepare 
them for performance. 

At other times the Endowment has re- 
sponded to the needs of established programs 
considered to be deserving of assistance. The 
Bennington Composers’ Conference, with aid 
from the Endowment, has been able to main- 
tain an expanded program in which works 
of young composers are rehearsed, taped and 
discussed. Those of particular merit may be 
performed. Aid to the Southeast Composers’ 
Forum at the University of Alabama, on the 
other hand, has enabled this project to hire 
additional professional performers in & pro- 
gram that has presented over 300 works by 
100 composers in the southeastern states. 

3. Assistance to performing organizations. 
Awards of greater magnitude have been made 
to large performing organizations, such as 
opera companies and symphony orchestras. 
Although major grants have been made to 
several of the country’s leading opera-produc- 
ing organizations, both the Panel and the 
National Council on the Arts agree that, 
pending the appropriation of sufficient funds, 
far greater assistance in the future must be 
given to the ranking regional opera companies 
and some means devised whereby symphony 
orchestras will be able to surmount threat- 
ening, spiraling deficits if these organizations 
are to survive. 

The Council has authorized, as a pilot 
effort, awards up to $50,000 each to the five 
major orchestras submitting the best pro- 
posals for innovative activity that would have 
long-range effect in stabilizing and improving 
their operations and enhancing their future. 
Within the next few weeks announcement 
will be forthcoming on the selection of win- 
ning organizations. 

Nine opera organizations have had large- 
size grants from the Endowment. The awards 
have assisted them in various ways. Some 
have used their governmental support for the 
apprentice training of young opera singers 
while others have devoted their grants to set- 
ting up tours of regions where there is no 
opportunity to attend live opera perform- 
ances. Although the Endowment does not 
engage in capital support, a large grant went 
toward aiding one company to build new 
facilities following destruction of the orig- 
inal building by fire. 

4. Audience development programs. Espe- 
cially successful have been the Audience De- 
velopment Projects. Basic support up to 
$1,000 has been granted to all organizations 
which have received aid for audience develop- 
ment. These awards enable the local manager 
to schedule new programs by artists who are 
well qualified, but not necessarily well known 
or good box office attractions. Such support is 
available only for concerts and beyond those 
which normally would have institutional 
sponsorship and support; these particular 
awards may be used only to pay artist fees 
on a matching basis. 

At the present time there are four cate- 
gories in which Audience Development Grants 
are awarded: Colleges and Universities, 
Museums, Chamber Music Societies and 
Contemporary Music Performing Societies. 
Approximately 100 Audience Development 
awards will be made during 1969-70. 

5. Education, The range of assistance pro- 
vided for a variety of educational projects has 
resulted in significant professional aid and 
development to a large number of choral and 
orchestral conductors, instrument makers, 
and music education scholars. 

Special educational programs have been 
conducted by the American Choral Founda- 
tion, the American Symphony Orchestra 
League, the National Guild of Community 
Music Schools and individual institutions. 

A year’s study in Hungary to investigate 
the Kodaly method of music education has 
just been completed by 10 scholars, who in 
the coming year will be supported by the 
Office of Education for a year of orientation 
and service in selected schools throughout 
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the country to try out the Kodaly method 
with the use of American folk materials. 

An interesting audience building research 
program has been initiated at the Meadow- 
brook Festival by Oakland University. The 
experimental group consists of four separate 
panels of 200 couples each selected from dif- 
ferent social, economic and educational 
backgrounds. 

One of the more productive programs has 
been the organization of new community mu- 
sic schools around the country under the 
sponsorship of the National Guild of Com- 
munity Music Schools. A basic aim is to 
bring the public school music teacher into 
cooperative plans and programs with profes- 
sional musicians from the community acting 
as teacher aids. 

6. The dissemination of information. One 
of the Endowment’s most unique and suc- 
cessful programs is the publication of the 
American Musical Digest by the Music Critics 
Association under contract to the Endow- 
ment. For the first time there is a thoroughly 
professional magazine devoted to the ab- 
straction, review, reprint and digest of ar- 
ticles and programs devoted to works by 
American composers and performances by 
American artists. The coverage is worldwide, 
and there has been exceptional and imme- 
diate response to a pre-publication issue 
published last April in the form of subscrip- 
tions and favorable criticism throughout the 
country. The first issue of the magazine is 
scheduled to appear around October 1. 

7. International education and exchange. 
For the first time groups in this country 
which are a part of international music orga- 
nizations have been able to have govern- 
mental support. For example, the National 
Music Camp at Interlochen with assistance 
from the Endowment was able to host in 
the U.S., for the first time, the conference 
of the International Society for Music Edu- 
cation. The National Music Council, simi- 
larly assisted, was host for the 6th Interna- 
tional Music Council meeting in the U.S. for 
the first time. Also, for the first time, the 
U.S. National Committee of the Interna- 
tional Folk Music Council, an organization 
of ethnomusicologists, will, like all other 
national committees, have assistance from 
its own government. 

In one sense, it is easy to view these pro- 
grams with pride, not only in terms of the 
balance presented, but in view of the magni- 
tude of support realized for so many projects 
as measured against the amount of support 
allocated for the Endowment. 

Looking ahead, one might ponder whether 
the Endowment should continue to support 
them, especially since they must be recon- 
sidered in relation to the staggering number 
of pleas for aid which come in daily from all 
parts of the country. Recognizing that the 
views of the Endowment Music Staff are 
subject to the recommendations of the Mu- 
sic Advisory Panel, the National Council on 
the Arts, and the Chairman of the Endow- 
ment and the Council, let me dare to go on 
record in certain respects. 

First, the increasing flow of letters seeking 
urgent support of various musical enterprises 
threatened in many parts of the country 
by financial crises serves as a grim reminder 
that the survival of many performing artists 
and music-sponsoring organizations is in 
serious question and that, notwithstanding 
their plight, the function of grants-in-aid 
should not be diverted from the seeding of 
creative, innovative projects to the deficit 
financing of programs established in the 
past. For many programs, uncertainty of sur- 
vival may mercifully lead to realistic assess- 
ment of the worth of their continuance. It 
cannot be expected that the National En- 
dowment will be able to respond to the ex- 
pressed needs of many individuals and or- 
ganizations for important reasons not asso- 
ciated with the need for financial support. 

Second, it was a wise first move on the 
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part of the Endowment to create a broad 
ferment of activity in fostering positive at- 
titudes throughout the country toward the 
enjoyment and support of music, and some 
of these program concepts should be re- 
tained, particularly those which engage the 
earnest concern of an expanding lay public 
of consumers. But the Endowment must not 
be satisfied to increase audiences for music; 
its ideal goal in this regard should be the 
creation of a generation of informed listen- 
ers, 
Third, while the Endowment should con- 
tinue to “seed” new proposals considered to 
be of merit, I personally would favor the es- 
tablishment of a series of “sprouting” grants 
in order to encourage the growth of truly 
distinguished programs to the point where 
their survival will not be in question. 

Fourth, in the interest of good balance, I 
would urge the development of intelligent 
amateur interest. Equally important, I feel, 
is the development of techniques whereby 
the child from the earliest ages would be- 
come excited about participating in music- 
making. 

Fifth, it is my strong view that the En- 
dowment, as a governmental agency, in what- 
ever it does should never be in a position of 
control where music or any of the other arts 
is concerned. Rather it should provide a 
catalytic function in stimulating growth of 
the art. While its judgments should be se- 
lective, particularly in the grave responsi- 
bility of expending dollars provided by tax- 
ation, the Endowment should strive to re- 
spond to the needs of music through the seri- 
ous consideration of all requests that come 
to its attention and by the appointment of 
artistically qualified and responsible agen- 
cies to supervise and carry out its programs, 

Since the needs are so great and the funds 
available so limited, I hope that alternate 
formulas of assistance, in which private, cor- 
porate and governmental patronage would 
be combined in cooperative patterns of sup- 
port, might be developed particularly to as- 
sist major performing programs to flourish. 
We need our symphony orchestras. We need 
them badly. 

Although for various reasons audiences 
may increase or decrease at a given time, 
the more significant fact to remember in our 
troubled times is that concerts uniquely pro- 
vide the setting in which people are able to 
transcend their dissensions and become 
united in heart and mind, Consequently, ir- 
respective of all the pressing needs of the 
present, I hope, and pray, that support of 
the arts will become a high priority in our 
time and that, in turn, a resounding impact 
of aesthetic values will evolve at the heart 
of our society. 


LETTER TO A CONCERNED 
SCIENTIST 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I received a copy of a letter 
from a scientist knocking the Safeguard 
ABM system. I responded as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 14, 1969. 
Dr. JOEL YELLIN, 
Theoretical Physics Group, 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Dear Dr. YELLIN: Thank you for your 
courtesy of sending me a copy of your letter 
of July 10 to Senator Stephen Young re- 
garding the ABM system. 
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I believe it is relatively immaterial what 
you and others believe the reliability of the 
Safeguard system will be in this respect. 
There are obvious differences in its quality 
between initial installation and later de- 
velopment. However, the important thing is 
the degree of effectiveness which is assigned 
to it by the Soviet Union. If this is sufficient, 
any possibility of a first strike will be de- 
terred. Who knows who will be running the 
Soviet Union in the 1970’s and how much 
they will need to be deterred? 

Obviously, they will have to assign the sys- 
tem some effectiveness and it would be safe 
to assign it a relatively high effectiveness, 
since they are confident enough in ABM 
techniques to spend a considerable amount 
of rubles on it and also know that Americans 
are fairly good weapons makers. This system 
seems to me a necessary element of our de- 
fense in the 1970's. 

Frankly, I am somewhat out of patience 
with experts of various parts and pieces of 
military knowhow sounding off unless they 
are also experts in overall nuclear strategy. 

Very truly yours, 
CRAIG HOSMER, 
Member of Congress. 


OUTSIDE THE LAW 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD a particularly 
frightening article appearing on the edi- 
torial page of the Washington, D.C., 
Post entitled “Outside the Law” chron- 
icling what appears to be in clear con- 
flict between the law and the behavior of 
the Department of Justice with regard to 
wiretapping. 

If a free nation is to remain free, all 
of its governmental agencies must re- 
spect and obey the law. There is no 
room in our society for a different kind 
of behavior for anyone. 

The excellent editorial follows: 


OUTSIDE THE LAW 


The Department of Justice has come for- 
ward with an appalling paradox: entrusted 
with enforcement of the Federal laws, it 
holds itself to lie outside the ambit of those 
laws; committed to the championship of 
the United States Constitution, it holds 
itself to be free from the restraints of that 
fundamental charter. Expressly, the Depart- 
ment declared on Friday that it possesses 
legal power—despite a clause of the Con- 
stitution and an Act of Congress to the con- 
trary, and without bothering to obtain judi- 
cial authorization in advance—to carry on 
electronic surveillance of any members of 
organizations who, in its opinion, may be 
seeking to “attack and subvert the Govern- 
ment by unlawful means.” 

No more pernicious notion has ever been 
propounded by an agency of the United 
States Government. What this comes down 
to is a bald assertion that the Department 
can take the law into its own hands when- 
ever it thinks the national security is threat- 
ened—from within or from without. Last 
week, in a Federal District Court in Chicago, 
the Department disclosed that it had em- 
ployed wiretapping or bugging devices to 
monitor conversations of the antiwar activ- 
ists who were indicted for inciting riots at 
the Democratic National Convention last 
August. What is the Department’s justifica- 
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tion? “Any President who takes seriously 
his oath to ‘preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution,” the Department asserts, 
“will no doubt determine that it is not ‘un- 
reasonable’ to utilize electronic surveillance 
to gather intelligence information concern- 
ing those organizations which are com- 
mitted to the use of illegal methods to 
bring about changes in our form of gov- 
ernment and which may be seeking to fo- 
ment violent disorders.” 

Of course, the Constitution which any 
President has taken an oath to “preserve” 
Specifically forbids unwarranted searches. 
And the Supreme Court has plainly said that 
electronic surveillance constitutes a search 
permissible under the Fourth Amendment 
only when properly circumscribed and au- 
thorized in advance by a judge. Congress only 
last year, wishing to regularize and control 
electronic eavesdropping, stipulated precisely 
in the Crime Control Act the conditions un- 
der which bugging and wiretapping could 
be authorized. 

Yet the Department of Justice appears to 
be saying that both the Constitution and the 
Crime Control Act can be ignored whenever 
the President thinks that certain groups are 
“committed to the use of illegal methods to 
bring about changes in our form of govern- 
ment.” What could better illustrate the ab- 
surdity of this standard than its application 
in regard to the tatterdemalion crew of New 
Leftists who stirred up disorder in the 
streets of Chicago. If the President or the 
Department of Justice can see a threat to the 
Nation's security in that tawdry, loose-lipped 
cabal, it can see a threat in anything. 

And if a supposed threat to national secu- 
rity can justify setting aside the Constitu- 
tion and the law respecting electronic eaves- 
dropping, why can it not be used to justify 
setting them aside for any other purpose the 
President and the Department of Justice may 
deem expedient or convenient in the protec- 
tion of national security? Will they some 
day think it not “unreasonable” to set aside 
the prohibitions against arbitrary arrest or 
against random physical searches of citizens’ 
homes or against imprisonment without 
trial or against suppression of speech deemed 
dangerous? What the Department of Justice 
has so blandly enunciated is the rationale of 
dictatorship. It is the justification of every 
despot from Caligula to Adolf Hitler. 

It has been disclosed recently that the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation systemati- 
cally, over a period of years, tapped tele- 
phones in flagrant violation of the law and 
in cases having nothing whatever to do with 
national security. It bugged and tapped the 
homes and hotel rooms of the Rev, Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King and of Elijah Muhammed, 
the Black Muslim leader, for example. It is 
beside the point if, as the FBI now asserts, 
the Attorney General, at that time Robert F. 
Kennedy, authorized the eavesdropping; no 
Attorney General had any authority to do 
so. The FBI also bugged and tapped nu- 
merous persons alleged to be part of that 
undefined group called the “Mafia.” This 
eavesdropping was done in violation of the 
Constitution, in violation of the law, in vio- 
lation of a presidential order and in viola- 
tion of repeated assurances by the Director 
of the FBI that it was not being done. 
J. Edgar Hoover has forfeited the confidence 
of the American people. He ought to resign 
or be removed from office. 

A Federal Bureau of Investigation which 
eavesdrops on citizens is a peril to privacy 
and a menace to freedom in any circum- 
stances. But a Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion which does this in direct defiance of 
Congress is intolerable. Congress, in its wis- 
dom, decreed last year that bugging and 
tapping could be done under court order. 
For the Department of Justice to assert now 
that it may bug and tap at its own discre- 
tion is to undermine the whole concept of 
a government of laws. 
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JEWISH AGENCY QUITS OVER 
BLACK MANIFESTO 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 13 I placed in the Recorp two arti- 
cles from the Chicago Tribune and New 
York Times regarding the questionable 
use of church funds by the Interreligious 
Foundation for Community Organiza- 
tion—IFCO, This organization, founded 
in 1967, sponsored a National Black 
Economic Development Conference— 
NBEDC—in Detroit in April of this 
year. It was at this conference that 
James Forman, the director of inter- 
national affairs of the Student Nonvio- 
lent Coordinating Committee—SNCC— 
delivered to the conference the “Black 
Manifesto,” which demands from the 
white Christian churches and Jewish 
synagogues a sum of $500 million as 
reparations for the injustices done to 
Negroes in the past. SNCC, according 
to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover in his 
latest testimony before a House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, “has developed 
into a full-blown all-Negro revolutionary 
organization.” 

In the recent past religious services of 
various denominations have been dis- 
rupted by black militants seeking to se- 
cure from churches reparations money. 
In May, Forman interrupted services at 
Riverside Church in New York City and 
read the Black Manifesto. A week later 
Forman returned to Riverside Church, 
attended services, and held a press con- 
ference on the church steps after serv- 
ices had ended. According to the New 
York Times article of May 12, Rev. Lu- 
cius Walker, executive director of IFCO, 
appeared at the press conference with 
Forman and later confirmed Forman’s 
statement that NBEDC had the support 
of IFCO. 

The May 12 Times article reported that 
two of the Riverside Church’s officials 
described the reparations demands as 
“blackmail” and “a plain holdup.” 

A later development in the issue was 
reported by the Washington Post of 
July 12 under the title, “Jewish Agency 
Quits Over Black Manifesto.” Rabbi 
Mare Tanenbaum, an official of the 
American Jewish Committee, stated that 
the committee was withdrawing from 
IFCO, and the “critical factor” in the 
withdrawal was the refusal by IFCO “to 
take a clear stand as to where IFCO 
stood on the matter of the ideology of 
the Black Manifesto with its call to guer- 
rilla warfare and resort to arms to bring 
down the Government.” 

It will be interesting to see how many 
other religious organizations which spon- 
sor IFCO will object to the blackmail 
tactics and revolutionary ideology of 
Forman and his Black Manifesto. The 
other members of IFCO are the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society, Board 
of Homeland Ministries of the Church 
of Christ, Board of Missions of the Meth- 
odist Church, Board of National Mis- 
sions of the United Presbyterian Church, 
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General Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns of the Methodist Church, Cath- 
olic Committee for Urban Ministry, Na- 
tional Catholic Conference for Inter- 
racial Justice, and the Foundation for 
Voluntary Service. 

As I have observed before, an added 
burden which our churches can do with- 
out is the possible alienation of members 
of its congregations due to the use of 
church funds for questionable causes. 
Surely there are better and more respon- 
sible channels for aiding the poor than 
through vehicles such as IFCO. 

I include in the Recorp at this point 
the above-mentioned article from the 
Washington Post of July 12: 

JEWISH AGENCY QUITS OVER BLACK MANIFESTO 


New York.—The American Jewish Com- 
mittee has become the first group to with- 
draw from membership in the Interreligious 
Foundation for Community Organization. 

Rabbi Marc Tanenbaum said the “critical 
factor” in AJC’s pulling out was IFCO’s “re- 
fusal to take a clear stand as to where IFCO 
stood on the matter of the ideology of the 
Black Manifesto with its call to guerrilla 
warfare and resort to arms to bring down the 
government.” 

IFCO officials termed this a “poor excuse” 
for withdrawal, stating that IFCO does not 
accept or reject groups on “the basis of ide- 
ology.” 

The official letter of withdrawal, signed 
by Bertram H. Gold, executive vice president 
of the American Jewish Committee, and 
dated June 18, stated that another reason for 
the withdrawal arose from the fact that 
the committee “is the only national Jewish 
agency” which has been a member of IFCO. 

“While we have been appreciative of the 
opportunity to help develop this interfaith, 
interracial coalition.” Gold wrote, “this has 
created a number of problems whose resolu- 
tion we can no longer afford to postpone.” 

Pointing out that Rabbi Tanenbaum had 
tried unsuccessfully to get other national 
Jewish groups with inner-city problems to 
join IFCO, Gold said the committee “cannot 
continue to give the impression that it rep- 
resents the entire Jewish community in the 
work of IFCO.” 

The American Jewish Committee was one 
of the 10 founding members of IFCO when 
it was begun two years ago as an agency 
through which Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish groups could fund community based 
projects, particularly in poor areas. 

Rabbi Tanenbaum, national director of 
the committee’s inter-religious affairs de- 
partment, was president of IFCO during the 
past year. 

IFCO sponsored the National Black Eco- 
nomic Development Conference meeting in 
Detroit in April which approved James For- 
man’s Black Manifesto, which seeks $500 
million in reparations from the nation’s 
white churches and synagogues. 

Louis J. Gothard, associate director of 
IFCO, said the American Jewish Committee’s 
opposition to Forman’s “rhetoric” in the in- 
troduction to the Manifesto was a “poor ex- 
cuse for their action.” 

“We have never rejected any group on the 
basis of ideology,” said Gothard. “And AJC 
never complained before.” 

He said he regretted that the Jewish 
agency had left IFCO and also regretted that 
the organization had been “unable to gen- 
erate resources comparable to those of other 
members.” The Committee gave $3000 to 
IFCO while it was a member, Gothard said. 

Asked how IFCO viewed the “rhetoric” in 
the introduction of the Black Manifesto, 
Gothard said “I think we've seen it as the 
rhetoric of an individual (Forman) and that 
has little bearing on the programs he pro- 
poses, which are mild and reformist.” 

The Black Manifesto proposes a black land 
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bank in the Southeast, a “Black University,” 
black communications centers, and other ed- 
ucation and economic development programs. 

Rabbi Tanenbaum described the American 
Jewish Committee’s exit from IFCO as “tak- 
ing two steps backward while trying to take 
one step forward.” 

The “one giant step forward,” he explained, 
is a plan for an all-Jewish organization that 
would bring together the combined financial 
and leadership resources of 23 national re- 
ligious, communal, philanthropic, social wel- 
fare and women’s organizations. 

He said the contemplated organization, 
like IFCO, would be committed to the eco- 
nomic development of the poor. 

Rabbi Tanenbaum said there is a “‘possibil- 
ity” that the organization he hopes will be 
formed will “fund through IFCO but not be a 
member of IFCO.” 

“We made it very clear” said the rabbi, 
“that there was a great admiration and re- 
spect for the achievement of IFCO in such a 
short time.” 

Since September, 1967, when it was 
founded, IFCO has provided $1.5 million for 
community projects. The projects are all in- 
dependent of IFCO, but some of the projects 
are represented on the IFCO board of 
directors. 


BISHOP LEONARD VOWS 
“COMMUNITY EFFORTS” 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the article from 
the Pittsburgh Press, Wednesday, July 2, 
1969, on the installation of Bishop 
Vincent Leonard as prelate of the Pitts- 
burgh Catholic Diocese, which took place 
at St. Paul’s Catholic Cathedral on that 
date. Bishop Leonard is an outstanding 
religious and civic leader of Pittsburgh 
and Western Pennsylvania, and highly 
respected by all nationalities and faiths. 

The article follows: 


AT COLORFUL INSTALLATION HERE—BISHOP 
LEONARD Vows “COMMUNITY EFFORTS” 
(By Robert Schwartz) 

The traditional luster of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church ritual blended with a pledge to 
continue the ecumenical efforts of the com- 
munity today in the installation of Bishop 
Vincent M. Leonard. 

The prelate of Pittsburgh’s Catholic Diocese 
was enthroned in a simple yet colorful in- 
stallation ceremony before an overflow audi- 
ence shortly before noon today at St. Paul's 
Catholic Cathedral, Oakland. 

It was a native Pittsburgher who at 60 years 
of age became the diocese’s ninth bishop and 
successor to John Cardinal Wright, now serv- 
ing on the curia in Vatican City as prefect 
of the Congregation for the Clergy. 

High church officials, including arch- 
bishops and bishops, government representa- 
tives and men from the judiciary joined with 
the citizens of Western Pennsylvania to pay 
tribute to a native son. 

Archbishop Luigi Raimondi, apostolic dele- 
gate to the U.S., came here from Washington, 
D.C., to lead in the installation ceremony and 
to join with other bishops and priests in a 
concelebrated mass. 

The actual installation of Bishop Leonard, 
who had been auxiliary bishop of the diocese, 
took place as Archbishop Raimondi led him 
to the episcopal chair—symbol of his new 
responsibility and authority. 
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Msgr. Anthony G. Bosco, diocesan chancel- 
lor, read the apostolic letter appointing 
Bishop Leonard as the Pittsburgh prelate. The 
letter had been presented to Archbishop 
Raimondi. 

Opening with a colorful processional of the 
hierarchy, priests and religious, the installa- 
tion ceremony was brief but impressive. 

From the first notes of the great ca- 
thedral organ and trumpets in the opening 
of Jacques Lemmens’ processional, “Marche 
Pontificale,” to the concluding prayer was a 
blending of pagentry and spiritual petition. 

Bishop Leonard, in his sermon, renewed 
his pledge to co-operate “in all things that 
serve the good” of Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Paying tribute to his predecessors and par- 
ticularly to Cardinal Wright, Bishop Leonard 
noted that Cardinal Wright had steered the 
diocese “in an ecumenical spirit toward col- 
laboration with other faiths in meeting the 
ills that face our community.” 

“To the continuation of these ecumenical 
endeavors,” Bishop Leonard said, “I have al- 
ready pledged myself to the official represent- 
atives of those faiths, many of whom are 
present with us in the sanctuary of this 
cathedral.” 


CAN’T NEGLECT PRINCIPLES 


Touching the church’s relation to the 
world community and its social problems, 
Bishop Leonard said “it must be made clear 
that we cannot neglect principles nor sub- 
scribe to half truths.” 

“We must not only desire peace,” Bishop 
Leonard told his congregation, “but we must 
work for peace. Yet we cannot belittle nor 
despise true patriotism. 

“We have to redress injustices, yet not 
violate the essential human liberty of oth- 
ers. We must work for the relief of human 
misery at home and abroad without disre- 
garding law, human or divine. 

“We shall always seem to be at a disad- 
vantage with those who can see only one set 
of principles at a time. Yet we must play our 
part even to a greater degree in trying to 
make this temporary world a better place in 
which to live.” 

The sermon was delivered during the con- 
celebrated mass which followed the installa- 
tion. 

OTHERS ASSIST 


Concelebrants were Archbishop Raimondi; 
Bishop Leonard; Auxiliary Bishop John B. 
McDowell; Msgr. Ladislaus Rokosz, pastor of 
St. Adalbert Church, South Side, represent- 
ing diocesan consultors; Msgr. Michael A. 
Dravecky, pastor of Holy Trinity Parish, Du- 
quesne, representing deans of the diocese. 

Father Elroy I. Grundler, pastor of St. Pe- 
ter’s Church, Butler, representing the Clergy 
Council and diocesan priests; Father Wil- 
bert A. Farina, pastor of Madonna del Cas- 
tello, Swissvale, representing jubilee priests; 
Msgr. Thomas M. Janeck, minister provincial 
of St. Francis Friary, representing religious 
orders, and Father Edward J. Kunco, assist- 
ant pastor of St. Benedict Parish, Peters 
Twp., representing newly-ordained priests. 

Protestant clergymen attending the in- 
stallation included Bishop Robert B. Apple- 
yard of Pittsburgh Episcopal Diocese; the 
Rev. Dr. William Ruschhaupt, chief executive 
officer of Pittsburgh Presbyterian; the Rev. 
W. Lee Hicks, executive director of the Coun- 
cil of Churches, and the Rev. Howard M. 
Ravenstahl of St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
Church, Crafton. 


SOLEMN COMMITMENT 


Archbishop Raimondi reminded the instal- 
lation audience that the work of bishop also 
is the responsibility of everyone assigned to 
his care. 

“All will, therefore, willingly and gener- 
ously renew their solemn commitment to col- 
laborate with him in this joint enterprise of 
Christ and His church.” 

Msgr. Paul J. Simko, pastor of St. Patrick's 
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Church, Canonsburg, led in prayer for the 
bishop. 

And during the chanting of the Psalm of 
Thanksgiving—Psalm 104—representatives of 
segments of the diocese approached Bishop 
Leonard to give their reverential act of 
obedience and loyalty. 

A luncheon for invited guests followed 
this afternoon at the Webster Hall Hotel. 


STATE SENATE LAUDS BISHOP LEONARD 

Harrissurc.—The Senate has adopted a 
resolution extending its best wishes to Bishop 
Vincent M. Leonard, who was installed to- 
day as bishop of the Pittsburgh Catholic 
Diocese. 

Signed by all Republican and Democratic 
senators from the Pittsburgh district, the 
resolution commends the bishop for his years 
of service, his concern for the poor and the 
aged and his “warmth, humility and friendli- 
ness.” 


NOISE POLLUTION 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
properly concerned with water pollution 
and with air pollution these days—we 
are concerned with other offenses against 
our environment as well. 

At the same time, we tend to ignore 
one of the most pervasive and perhaps 
destructive forms of annoyance—noise. 
Anyone who feels that he is immune to 
the anger and frustration associated with 
the incursion of unnecessary noise is in- 
vited to go to the Shakespeare Summer 
Festival on the grounds of the Washing- 
ton Monument, to hear what he can of 
the plays produced under the stars and 
the flight pattern. If his inclination is 
musical, the Watergate concerts offer 
the same entertainment—assuming of 
course, that a descending or ascending 
jet is music to the ears. 

Evidence is accruing that the problems 
associated with the noise are more than 
psychological—that indeed our health is 
threatened by the increasing sound levels 
to which we are constantly and involun- 
tarily exposed. Medical World News has 
published an excellent article in its June 
13 issue, entitled “How Today’s Noise 
Hurts Body and Mind,” and I recom- 
mend it to my colleagues. The article 
quotes one highly respected scientist: 

Noise, like smog, is a slow agent of 
death * * +*+, If it continues to increase for 
the next 30 years as it has for the past 30, it 
could become lethal. 


The article goes on to quote others to 
the effect that, although Congress is the 
best and most likely source of proper leg- 
islation on the subject, it has shown lit- 
tle inclination to act as yet. Various 
agencies have shown interest in the prob- 
lem—HEW and DOT have put cautious 
toes into the water, but this is clearly 
not enough and the water level is rising. 

I urge that the Congress familiarize 
itself with this problem and that it begin 
to address itself to the serious conse- 
quences of its inaction. 

The article follows: 

How Topay’s Norse HURTS BODY AND MIND 

The white-haired, tanned man on this 
week’s cover was not at all uncomfortable 
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as he pulled up a stool to join a discothéque 
rock musical group. As the young musicians 
cranked up their amplifiers and tuned their 
electric guitars, he set a rectangular box 
down in front of him and then quickly 
slipped on a pair of large yellow ear protec- 
tors, similar to those worn by airport ground 
personnel. 

The musicians cut loose to do their thing, 
and Dr. Samuel Rosen calmly did his—ad- 
justing several knobs on his audiometer to 
measure the amount of noise generated in 
the typical discothéque. 

After recording a decibel level of 114— 
“much too much and definitely dangerous to 
a person's hearing”—the New York otologist 
asked the leader of the group how often they 
played. 

“Oh, at least 12 hours a week.” 

“And how’s your hearing?” Dr, Rosen in- 
quired, 

“I went deaf in my right ear 
weeks, but it’s okay right now.” 

“How about the rest of you?” Dr. Rosen 
asked the other members of the group. 

“Huh?” 

“What did he say?” 

“Can't hear you, Doc!” they called out with 
wry grins. 

Dr. Rosen, who is well known for his pio- 
neering innovations of stapes surgery to re- 
store hearing to victims of otosclerosis—a 
technique which he perfected in 1952 and 
which is now performed more than 150,000 
times each year in the U.S.—visited the disco- 
théque as a demonstration of the dangers of 
excessive noise to the hearing and physical 
health of modern man. 

Physicians and acoustical physicists are 
increasingly alarmed at the continuous ex- 
posure of humans to levels of everyday noise 
which not only destroy the cilia of the inner 
ear, resulting in neurosensory hearing loss, 
but also cause measurable physiological harm 
as well as suspected psychological and emo- 
tional damage. They measure sound in deci- 
bels. In general, a decible represents the 
smallest difference of loudness that the 
human ear can ordinarily detect between 
the loudness of two sounds. Noise specialists 
rate decibles according to the A scale, which 
is weighted against low-frequency sounds to 
reflect the fact that high-frequency sounds 
are more unpleasant, and apparently more 
harmful, than low-frequency sounds of the 
same loudness. 

Conversation in a relatively quiet setting 
ranges around 60 decibles, and the roar of 
traffic or sounds of factory machinery are 
typically at about 80 decibles. Anything above 
80 is likely to be uncomfortable. At 90 or 
above, the experts start worrying about ef- 
fects on health. 

One common household appliance, the food 
blender, emits 93 decibels, and a subway train 
screeching around a curved track goes up to 
95. The motorcyclist revving up his bike gen- 
erates 110 decibels, and a jet plane taking off 
will assault unprotected ears with 150. Some 
other decibel levels of everyday noisemakers 
include: garbage disposal units, 80; riveting 
guns, 110; textile looms, 106; power lawn- 
mover, 96; farm tractor, 98; and a newspaper 
printing press, 97. 

The lowest audible sound is defined as one 
decibel. Louder sounds are measured on a 
logarithmic scale according to the power with 
which the sound assaults—or tickles—the 
ear. Thus, a 20-decibel sound is ten times as 
loud as one of 10 decibels, and 80 decibels is a 
million times louder than 20. Surprisingly, a 
dropped pin, the proverbial softest sound, 
actually can reach several decibels, especially 
when it lands on a library floor. Zero decibels 
has been defined by some acoustical engi- 
neers as “the push of a healthy mosquito.” 

Is modern urban living becoming noisier? 
Acoustical engineer Ray Donley compared 
background noise levels in residential com- 
munities in 1967 with a similar measure 
made in 1954. The 13-year rise in the aver- 
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age levels of sound—that is, nonannoying 
sounds—ranged from 4 db to 9 db. 

But in peak levels—intrusive, obnoxious 
noises—1967 showed an increase of 16 db 
over 1954. 

“Noise is sexy—it’s the newest pollutant, 
and everyone is hot to denounce it,” says one 
federal official. There is no question that 
noise is the “in” pollutant this year. Last 
month the AMA followed the lead of the fed- 
eral government and local agencies by calling 
together a Congress on Environmental Health 
to consider the threats posed to man’s health 
by the noisy fruits of his technological 
progress. 

“The noises of our daily life have been 
blamed variously for the high divorce rate, 
social conflict, indigestion and other organic 
disabilities, nervous breakdown, high blood 
pressure, heart failure, and even insanity,” 
reports Dr, Leo L. Beranek of Cambridge, 
Mass., one of the country’s most outspoken 
acoustical experts. Most of these suggestions 
result, he believes, from overvivid imagina- 
tions, but “one cannot rule out the possibility 
that some people are particularly sensitive to 
noise just as others are allergic to nuts, eggs, 
or dust.” 

In the city that many experts rate as the 
noisiest city in the world—Caracas, Vene- 
zuela—several university professors under- 
took a study of what appeared to be the in- 
ordinate grumpiness of the town’s citizenry. 
“It’s the terrible noise that has turned citi- 
zens from happy, friendly people into 
grouchy people who generally also suffer 
from poor hearing,” they reported. They 
blame the high noise level on the fact that 
Caracas, surrounded by high mountains has 
1.5 million residents and 200,000 automo- 
biles—all with loud horns, 

Like air and water pollution, noise has 
crept up insidiously and is only now gaining 
appropriate recognition. Modern man is 
floundering in his inability to control the 
noise around him just as in trying to check 
the amount of filth pumped into his atmos- 
phere and the chemical wastes which have 
turned his rivers and lakes into cesspools. 

After years of complacence and rugged 
adaptation to his environment—“Oh, you 
don’t mind the racket once you get used to 
it!’"—urban man has finally come to realize 
that incessant exposure to jackhammers, 
rattling garbage cans, diesel trucks, alarm 
clocks, jukeboxes, and blaring transistor ra- 
dios may well be a serious hazard to his 
physical and mental health. 

To the clinician, noise pollution is as much 
a threat to certain patients as air pollution 
is to asthmatics or patients with emphy- 
sema. Studies have shown that prolonged 
exposure to noise or sudden, sharp noise 
produces involuntary responses by the vas- 
cular, digestive, and nervous systems. The 
danger to hearing is obvious, but the more 
subtle physiologic and emotional responses 
to noise place the physician in the position 
of having to advise his patient too remove 
himself to a quieter environment, 

Speaking at the AMA Congress on Environ- 
mental Health, Dr. Gerald Dorman, AMA 
President-elect, outlined the role of the phy- 
sician: “He can serve as liaison between his 
patients and the engineers and other spe- 
cialists who can provide the sound environ- 
ment conducive to good health. He can help 
his patients adjust to those conditions that 
cannot be changed. And he can become bet- 
ter informed on the physiological and psy- 
chological effects of noise.” 

The short-term physiologic effects of sud- 
den noise are relatively easy to study. 
“Epinephrine is shot in to the blood, as dur- 
ing stress and anxiety,” says Dr. Rosen. “The 
heart beats rapidly, the blood vessels con- 
strict, the pupils dilate, the head turns, the 
skin pales, and the stomach, esophagus, and 
intestines are seized by spasms. When the 
noise is prolonged, there are heart flutters 
that eventually subside when the noise di- 
minishes.” A three-year study of university 
students by investigators at Germany’s Max 
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Planck Institute showed that 70 db of noise 
consistently caused vascular constriction— 
particularly dangerous if the coronary ar- 
teries already are narrowed by atherosclero- 
sis, 

Noise can also have long-term physiologic 
effects. In animal experiments, for example, 
rabbits subjected to eight weeks of high 
noise showed elevated cholesterol levels as 
well as increased atherosclerosis in their 
aortas. 

Does excessive noise produce the same re- 
sults in humans? Few investigators are will- 
ing to say so publicly, though many of them 
suspect that it does. There just is not enough 
scientifically convincing information, Dr. 
Aram Glorig, director of the Callier Hearing 
and Speech Center in Dallas, suggests that 
“much more unemotional research must be 
pursued before any valid conclusions can be 
reached.” 

Common household noise is particularly 
likely to be the unsuspected culprit in ail- 
ments that have a psychosomatic compo- 
nent, claims Dr. Lee E. Farr of the University 
of Texas School of Public Health in Houston. 
He suggests that the wife who runs a loud 
vacuum cleaner in the evening may be con- 
tributing to her husband's allergies and ul- 
cers as well as to frayed nerves. 

The one danger of noise on which all in- 
vestigators agree is damage to hearing. Ex- 
tensive studies in animals as well as humans 
have established that prolonged exposure to 
extreme noise will result in definite hearing 
loss, just as living in a large city gradually 
will deprive a man of some of his hearing. 
Dr. Rosen has conducted extensive epidemio- 
logic studies in several relatively quiet pop- 
ulations, ranging from the Mabaan tribe in 
the Sudan to the Lapps in northern Finland. 
He has found that Mabaans in their mid- 
seventies had just as good hearing as 15- 
year-old boys in the tribe. Of course, he 
points out, noise is not the only element 
lacking from Mabaan life; the tribe enjoys 
a low-fat diet and freedom from high blood 
pressure and heart disease. 

The intensity and duration of industrial 
noise pose an obvious threat. The man who 
operates a jackhammer each day runs the 
same risk of losing some (or most) of his 
hearing as the airport employee who refuses 
to wear ear protectors. The Public Health 
Service has found that industrial workers 
who are regularly exposed to high levels of 
noise tend to have poorer hearing than per- 
sons of the same age and sex whose noise 
exposure is considerably less. 

The workers studied include those involved 
in dam-, canal-, and road-building activities 
that require the constant racket of large 
bulldozers, scraper-loaders, compactors, and 
other heavy earth-moving equipment. Also 
checked were workers at a paper bag manu- 
facturing plant, as well as airport personnel 
who spend time daily in outdoor airport 
ramp areas, 

The PHS conclusions were presented to the 
AMA noise congress by Dr. Alexander Cohen, 
an experimental psychologist who is chief of 
the PHS National Noise Study, the only gov- 
ernment project concerned exclusively with 
the effects of noise on people and work per- 
formance. "The level and duration of steady- 
state noise exposures in mechanized indus- 
try are very likely to cause hearing loss,” 
Dr. Cohen told the participants. He defines 
a steady-state noise as “one essentially free 
of noticeable transients or sound bursts.” 

But some experts point to everyday noise— 
from mass transportation, household appli- 
ances, power tools, hobbies, and recreational 
activities (motorboating or drag racing)—as 
more insidious than the obvious industrial 
racket. Dr. Cohen suggests that such “socio- 
cusis” (which is different from the hearing 
changes due to advancing age, or presbycu- 
sis) presents a major problem in defining 
“normal hearing.” 

Sociocusis can also embrace a host of in- 
dividual-generated noises, such as blaring 
transistor radios, outdoor loudspeakers (par- 
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ticularly during election campaigns), bray- 
ing jukeboxes, and the deafening disco- 
théque. This last source of high-volume 
sound has caused many physicians to fear 
irreversible hearing damage in young people. 

“The recreational environment is glutted 
with hazardous sound-generating devices 
that justify study and control,” Dr, David 
M. Lipscomb of the University of Tennessee 
warns. "Ear protection should be encouraged 
and made attractive to young people.” Dr. 
Lipscomb is a professor in the department 
of audiology and speech pathology. 

Lest Dr. Lipscomb be accused of being a 
square, he backs up his condemnation of 
rock ‘n’ roll music with the results of experi- 
ments he has conducted with a guinea pig. 
He recorded a “hard rock” session at a Knox- 
ville discothéque, then played it for the 
guinea pig at the same decibel level he had 
measured in the discothéque. The listening 
sessions were spread out over three months 
at intervals comparable to the listening 
habits of the discothéque habitué. That is, 
the guinea pig would be exposed to as much 
as four hours of rock at a time, while other 
days, none was played. 

For the first 25 hours, both ears were ex- 
posed. Then the animal’s left ear was 
plugged. After more than 88 hours of this, 
the animal was put out of its misery and its 
cochlea cells examined. The cells in the left 
ear were normal, but many cells in the ex- 
posed right ear were destroyed. 

“The alarming feature of this report is 
that considerable permanent damage was 
found in the delicate cells responsible for 
providing the sensation of hearing,” Dr. Lips- 
comb says. 

The rock 'n' roll musician who told Dr. 
Rosen that he had temporarily lost his hear- 
ing in one ear may have been one of those 
people who suffer a rather marked threshold 
shift of 40 db or 50 db after exposure to 
extremely loud noise. This is different, how- 
ever, from the popular misconception that an 
eardrum can be “blown” by loud noise, Mili- 
tary physicians are familiar with the rup- 
tured eardrum, an acoustical trauma that 
can result from a sudden, intense sound wave 
pressure from field artillery or a nearby ex- 
plosion. If there is no disruption of the 
bones of the middle ear, and if the eardrum 
heals, hearing generally returns to the dam- 
aged ear. 

Mental and emotional damage is harder to 
measure, “Nobody has any answers about this 
yet, but we need them—very badly,” an in- 
vestigator at the National Institute of Mental 
Health warns. 

In Washington, nearly everyone seems ex- 
cited about the noise problem, but hardly 
anyone is willing to talk except off the rec- 
ord. This reticence appears to be caused by 
the fact that nothing is happening legisla- 
tively right now. There is no specific anti- 
noise measure in the Nixon Administration’s 
legislative program, although this does not 
mean a total lack of concern, 

Charles C. Johnson Jr., administrator of 
HEW’s Consumer Protection and Environ- 
mental Health Service, concedes that “urban 
noise levels can certainly lower what has been 
vaguely referred to as the ‘quality of life,’ 
and by contributing to reactions of general 
fatigue and annoyance, they pose a health 
effect of unknown dimensions.” He believes 
it is likely that the noise problem “is more 
serious than available data might suggest,” 
particularly if one considers the psychologi- 
cal stress as well as the direct hearing loss 
associated with it. 

Surprisingly, the Department of Transpor- 
tation may be slightly ahead of HEW. Late 
last month, Secretary John A. Volpe signed a 
contract giving an Arlington, Va., firm called 
Serendipity, Inc., slightly less than half a 
million dollars to study noise and its cures. 
“Transportation noise is a form of environ- 
mental deterioration of major concern to 
this Administration,” Volpe declared. 

There’s very little medical or phychological 
research going on in this area right now, but 
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various NIMH officials privately are hoping 
that the federal government will underwrite 
& series of projects to gather information 
about the nonphysiologic effects of noise on 
people. 

In one “ideal study” currently being dis- 
cussed by NIMH personnel and grantees, a 
housewife would be equipped with sensors 
that would telemeter her body changes dur- 
ing her everyday exposure to noise, Also, she 
would be encouraged to dictate into a tape 
recorder or jot down any unusual feelings or 
pressures. 

One sociologically timely theory that the 
NIMH investigators would like to check sug- 
gests that “startle” sounds—that is, sudden 
noises loud enough to produce visible physi- 
cal effects—may have different psychological 
consequences in urban slum areas than in 
the suburbs, Studies on both animals and 
humans have shown that in a quiet situation, 
@ noise in excess of 100 db will produce the 
startle effect. But in an environment of 70 
db of “white noise,” the same startle sound 
of 100 db or more will touch off a much more 
violent reaction. That is, the noisier the en- 
vironment, the more dramatic will be the 
effect of any startle sound, 

Some psychiatrists and psychologists be- 
lieve that in the unusually high noise level— 
traffic, sirens, police whistles, noisy children, 
blaring television sets, and transistor ra- 
dios—in the slums, just one extra startle 
sound may often trigger violence. Even in 
quiet suburbia, the man who comes home 
after a tense, stressful day in a noisy en- 
vironment may say nothing when he discov- 
ers the kids camped in front of an inordl- 
nately loud television set. He may not even 
react consciously to his daughter’s phono- 
graph. Then a child will accidentally drop & 
toy, or the telephone will ring, or his wife 
will yell suddenly at a child—and he flares 
up wrathfully. 

One NIMH official says it is “very likely” 
that a startle sound could propel the excita- 
ble, neurotic, or prepsychotic person over the 
border of rational behavior. 

Men who are exposed to prolonged loud 
noise usually show a greater sensitivity to 
their environment, Dr. Rosen believes, “They 
are more inclined to argue, fight, or fly off 
the handle suddenly.” 

On the issue of long-term physiologic and 
mental damage, Dr. Cohen has not yet 
chosen sides, “My jury is still out,” he says, 
though he feels that the view that noise 
causes no long-term ill effects is difficult to 
accept. 

The problem, he feels, is that American 
noise experts have done little actual physio- 
logic research on the extra-auditory effects 
of noise on the human body, “The American 
investigator is afraid to invest ten years in & 
detailed comparative study with the pros- 
pects of ending up with nothing. But this 
is precisely the sort of study that is needed.” 

One suggestion for protecting the hearing 
from everyday noise is the use of earplugs or 
ear protectors. “These can reduce the inten- 
sity of noise to some degree, but not enough 
to really protect the individual,” Dr. Rosen 
says. And otologists generally agree with this 
point of view. 

What then can be done? 

Some experts are distinctly pessimistic. 
“Noise, like smog, is a slow agent of death” 
is the opinion of UCLA chancellor emeritus 
Vern O. Knudsen. “If it continues to increase 
for the next 30 years as it has for the past 30, 
it could become lethal.” An acoustical physi- 
cist who has served as consultant for design 
and construction of more than 500 auditori- 
ums, including the Los Angeles Music Center 
and New York’s Philharmonic Hall, Dr. 
Knudsen is an advocate of muffiing nolse 
that cannot be eliminated. He suggests that 
spending perhaps 5% to 10% more on con- 
struction costs can effectively soundproof 
be and reduce noise by as much as 

Many physicians are organizing and join- 
ing civic action groups, such as the Citizens 
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for a Quieter City, which has achieved some 
success in New York. This group and others 
have worked closely with the city govern- 
ment, city departments, and private industry 
to develop codes with which industry can 
live and which the city can enforce. So far, 
these cooperative activities have resulted in 
getting one manufacturer to install silencers 
on all new jackhammers. A manufacturer of 
compressors has agreed to develop a quieter 
model, and an automotive manufacturer is 
working on a quieter garbage truck which the 
city has agreed to purchase. 

That last step should please the trate (and 
perhaps apocryphal) Manhattan resident who 
was routed from his sleep one summer morn- 
ing by a symphony of clattering garbage cans 
and roaring sanitation department trucks. 
Running outdoors, he grabbed the nearest 
performer of this morning serenade and 
turned him upside down. Shouting, “I'll make 
this bloody city whisper,” he stuffed the 
man into a large trash barrel. Came the 
Bronx-accented voice from inside: “All right, 
Mac, not so loud.” 

Legislation to control noise has not gotten 
very far in many local governments or in 
Congress because, as one legislator put it, 
“there just isn’t enough public pressure for 
strong antinoise laws.” 

Indeed, some people seem to like noise. “In 
many cases, a quiet piece of equipn.ent won't 
sell,” says Ray Donley, chief engineer of 
Hearing Conservation, Inc. Detroit spends 
thousands of dollars to create just the right 
sound for slamming car doors, And, says 
Donley, “a nearly silent vacuum cleaner— 
which is technically feasible—is not likely to 
sell very well. Unless it sounds powerful, to- 
day’s woman won’t believe it is really 
cleaning.” 

The only federal attempt so far to define 
acceptable levels deals with noise in indus- 
trial setting. The Walsh-Healey Act, passed 
in the closing days of the Johnson Adminis- 
tration, establishes a maximum decibel level 
of 90 as a standard for all contractors doing 
business with the government. 

But while 90 db is not the gentlest on the 
ears (“At this level, you’d have to shout to 
be heard,” Dr. Cohen points out), many fed- 
eral Officials are pleased that at least a start 
has been made toward federal noise control. 
“Of course, these standards are only as tough 
as the manpower we have to enforce them,” 
one official explained. 

The case of the supersonic transport (SST) 
is an example of how repeated warnings by 
antinoise forces have not yet been strong 
enough to move Congress to do anything to 
prevent the development of a source of noise 
that many fear will be a formidable danger. 
Of course, some insist that if the SST is per- 
mitted to exceed the speed of sound only over 
oceans, its noise level over land will be no 
worse than that of conventional jets. 

Such progress as there is, is being made 
on the local level. Memphis has made itself 
on of the quietest cities in the U.S., winning 
16 national noise abatement awards in a row. 
But New York’s efforts, while considerable, 
are infinitesimal beside the daily racket of 
the city. And while some suburban communi- 
ties near large airports have passed stringent 
laws governing the decibel levels permitted 
for planes flying over their boundaries, these 
are hard to enforce unless a town sets up its 
own pursuit-plane police force. And the air- 
lines complain that it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect them to conform to dozens of widely dif- 
fering local ordinances. 

New York State has attempted to cut down 
the roar of traffic by limiting trucks that use 
tollways and state highways to a maximum 
of 88 db. State troopers have been stationed 
near tollbooths along the Thomas E. Dewey 
Thruway at Larchmont with hand-held dec- 
ibel meters to enforce the law. 

Describing local attempts to contain noise 
pollution in all its aspects, a federal official 
recently shook his head sadly. “The federal 
government is doing precisely nothing about 
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noise, but Congress is the only hope for real- 
istic legislation. The local governments are 
passing laws and denouncing noise, but 
they're doing it without expertise. They’re 
really just enthusiastic amateurs. In this 
particular situation, I think it is only the 
federal government that can come up with 
any kind of workable solution. So much 
noise is generated by interstate activities 
that, given strong public support, Congress 
could really raise hell with the noisemakers 
and force them to reduce their reckless as- 
sault on the senses of the people. Look what 
happened with auto safety.” 

UCLA's Dr. Knudsen, who routinely inserts 
earplugs when he steps out of his noise-free 
office into Los Angeles traffic, sums up mod- 
ern man’s predicament in the face of the 
continuing assault on his ears: “The ele- 
phant has ear flaps to live in his jungle, but 
man has no flaps for his.” 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE IN ACTION: 
A NEW APPROACH TO COMMU- 
NITY INVOLVEMENT 


HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. PODELL, Mr. Speaker, I founded 
our congressional district’s advisory 
committee to obtain deeper involvement 
by my constituents in the governmental 
process as well as to constantly be aware 
of issues and ideas of most concern to 
them. On a regular basis, these members 
of our community have given of their 
time, informing me of opinions held on 
issues affecting all of us. This activity 
has ranged from international positions 
and national programs to local desires 
and evolving thoughts throughout the 
13th Congressional District. I have 
learned much from these dedicated, com- 
mittee people. Recently, we have taken 
another forward step in the area of com- 
munity involvement and participation. 

On Sunday, April 20, the first annual 
meeting of the advisory committee was 
held at William E. Grady Vocational 
High School. I deem this venture a sig- 
nificant success. Citizens from all over 
our congressional district joined me in a 
series of probing discussions on housing, 
city planning, urban development, crime, 
education, business, taxation, labor, 
health, hospitals, welfare, community 
relations, science, research, and technol- 
ogy. Views were aired, problems delved 
into and positions taken. I gleaned much 
in the way of district opinion from this 
gathering. 

Presence and participation of local 
officials and prominent members of the 
community insured meaningful airing of 
views and pertinent presentation of 
opinion. 

The panel on housing, city planning, 
and urban development was chaired by 
Robert Salman of the advisory commit- 
tee. Present as guest panelists were: 
Hon. Vito Batista, assemblyman; Hon. 
Kenneth Knigin, councilman; and Hon. 
Steve Solarz, assemblyman. 

CRIME 


Moderator: Sheldon Walker, Esq. 

Present as guest panelists were: Hon. 
Sidney Lichtman, assemblyman; In- 
spector Thomas Read, who represented 
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Police Commissioner Howard R. Leary; 

Hon. Elliot Golden, chief, assistant in the 

district attorney’s office, Kings County; 

Capt. Joseph Meseall, police department; 

Patrolman Irving Fisher, of the public 

relations office of the police department. 
EDUCATION 


Moderator: Dr. Harvey Bien. 

Present as guest panelists were: Dean 
Lester Singer, of New York Community 
College; Hon. Albert B. Lewis, State 
senator. 

BUSINESS, TAXATION, AND LAROR 


Moderator: Mr. Martin Antelis. 

Present as guest panelists: Hon. Louis 
J. Lefkowitz, attorney general of the 
State of New York; Hon. Solomon Z. 
Ferziger, regional director of the Small 
Business Administration: and Julius 
Venner, Esq., counsel to State Senator 
Samuel Greenberg. 

HEALTH, HOSPITAL, AND WELFARE 


Moderator: Mr. Ronald Hoffman. 
Present as guest panelists were: Dr. Low- 
ell E. Bellin, executive director of medic- 
aid; Hon. Robert A. Low, councilman. 

COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Moderator: Howard Rhine, Esq. Pres- 
ent as guest panelists were: Hon. Simeon 
Golar, chairman of the Human Rights 
Commission of the City of New York; 
Hon. Leonard Silverman, assemblyman; 
Hon. Howard Golden, State committee- 
man; Rabbi Abraham Hecht, Rabbi Sid- 
ney Z. Lieberman, Rabbi Max Schreier. 

SCIENCE, RESEARCH, AND TECHNOLOGY 


Moderator: William C. Schneider, Di- 
rector of Apollo Applications for NASA, 
formerly Mission Assistant, Gemini 
project. Present as guest panelists were: 
Prof. John Boardman, Physics Depart- 
ment of Brooklyn College; Mr. E. Z. 
Gray, assistant to president of Grum- 
man’s Aircraft for Space, formerly Di- 
rector of Advanced Manned Mission and 
NASA. 

We were also honored by the presence 
of Hon, JAMES ScHEUVER, Congressman; 
Hon, JoHN M. Mourpuy, Congressman; 
Hon. HucH Carey, Congressman; and 
Hon. Eugene Gold, district attorney, 
Kings County. I then had the pleasure of 
introducing my guest speaker, Mr. Theo- 
dore Sorenson, who inspired the plenary 
with a delightful discourse on the new 
politics. 

During the course of the day, vigor- 
ous debate was common. Benefits accru- 
ing to our society through space 
research, housing problems, human 
rights, civil liberties, aid to education, 
city planning and drug problems ranked 
high in interest and discussion. Tax rates 
and labor problems provoked intense ex- 
changes as the community, through the 
advisory council, came face to face with 
appropriate officials. 

It was the closest I have ever been to 
the classic New England town meeting, 
and I intend to continue and extend this 
form of on-the-spot democracy. This 
venture into active community participa- 
tion and dialog on society’s problems 
affecting us all directly proved the worth 
of the advisory committee. It is, in my 
eyes, a novel, excellent approach to my 
main goal—to effect a continuing ex- 
change between our community and its 
elected officials. The people have a right 
to expect this, and as a Congressman, I 
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can do no less. Because we have a high 
percentage of dedicated, committed and 
involved citizens, it can be made into a 
reality. 

I wish to thank the members of the 
advisory committee, our distinguished 
visitors, and those who attended as con- 
cerned citizens for their active participa- 
tion. I fervently hope their involvement 
in the future will increase, and that oth- 
ers will be drawn in. This is participa- 
tory democracy at its finest, and I am 
most responsive to it. Further programs 
revolving around the advisory commit- 
tee will follow in the future. 

At this time I wish to extend my spe- 
cial thanks to Mr. Ronald Fischetti, Mr. 
Gerald Wygoda, and my Youth Action 
Corps, which has involved itself in so 
many key areas within our district and 
community at my request. It operates 
my mobile office, working on traffic prob- 
lems, veterans’ affairs and a tutorial and 
big brother program. They are a glow- 
ing example of how mature and effective 
young people can be. 

Finally, it is important to add that 
the advisory committee is constantly ac- 
tive in the most productive sense. An ac- 
tive consumer protection committee is 
already informing the district on con- 
sumer frauds. Drug addiction and further 
aid to education in the district are being 
probed. Rent gouging in decontrolled 
apartments as well as the welfare sys- 
tem and high hospital costs. New ideas 
and further involvement deepen and pro- 
liferate daily, and this type of ferment 
is all I hoped for. 

I hope all concerned citizens will con- 
sider this an open, warm invitation to 
participate in the work of our advisory 
committee. I invite all young people to 
join my Youth Action Corps. If you are 
interested, please drop me a note at our 
Brooklyn congressional office, 1507 Ave- 
nnue M, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11230. Phone: 
336-7575. 


DEFENDING PROGRESS IN KOREA 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, 16 years 
after the Korean war armistice, the Re- 
public of Korea remains a victim of ag- 
gression from the north. A United Na- 
tions command report on North Korean 
armistice violations in 1968 lists 542 sig- 
nificant incidents in the demilitarized 
zone immediately south of the armistice 
line in addition to 219 incidents in the 
interior of the Republic of Korea itself. 
This high level of North Korean activity 
has continued during 1969. In one of the 
most recent incidents, South Korean 
forces captured a 75-ton North Korean 
vessel that was attempting to land com- 
mandoes and pick up an agent on Huk- 
sando Island 120 miles south of Seoul. 

Unification of Korea under Commu- 
nist control has always been the primary 
foreign policy goal of North Korea’s Pre- 
mier Kim Il-sung. After the Korean war, 
however, he stressed the reconstruction 
of North Korea and talked in terms of 
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peaceful measures leading to gradual re- 
unification. In 1962 North Korea began 
strengthening its armed forces and 
adovting a more militant tone. Since 1965 
the North Koreans have increasingly ac- 
companied their words with actions and 
the number of significant incidents of 
aggression in the demilitarized zone and 
in the interior of South Korea has risen 
from 59 in 1965 to 761 in 1968. 

Paradoxically, the increased North 
Korean militancy has accompanied the 
growing success of the Republic of Korea. 
During the 1950’s the Communists ap- 
parently hoped that South Korea, 
heavily dependent on U.S. financial sup- 
port, might one day simply fall into their 
hands. Since the early 1960’s the progress 
of South Korea has made it clear that 
this will not happen. Under President 
Park Chung Hee who achieved power in 
a military coup in 1961 and was consti- 
tutionally reelected in 1963 and 1967, the 
Republic of Korea has had a high degree 
of political stability. More importantly, 
it has had an amazingly successful econ- 
omy. The rate of growth of GNP has 
gone from 4.2 percent in 1961 to 13.1 per- 
cent in 1968. During 1967 wages rose an 
average of 30 percent overcoming an 11 
percent price inflation. The economy 
should be on the verge of self-sustaining 
growth by 1971. 

Nevertheless there remain problems. 
Korea is still basically a rather poor 
country. Most economic progress has 
been in manufacturing and mining. Agri- 
culture, which still employs most of the 
population has made much less progress 
and could act as an economic bottleneck. 
Population pressure is also a problem. 

The Republic of Korea is moving to 
meet these and other problems. More re- 
sources are being put into agriculture and 
the birth control program is cutting the 
rate of population growth. In fact the 
next few years could probably be con- 
sidered as a time of transition which 
will determine whether the successes of 
the past decade will be consummated. 
There is a somewhat similar situation in 
the political sphere for the elections 
coming in 1971 will be an important test 
of South Korean progress toward de- 
mocracy. It is in the context of this 
transition period that recent North 
Korean aggression must be viewed. 

Some South Koreans feel that current 
North Korean activity presages a new 
full-scale invasion across the armistice 
line. Currently this appears unlikely if 
only because of the deterrent value of 
the commitment indicated by the two 
US. combat divisions who join the 
large and effective Republic of Korea 
Army in guarding the border. 

North Korea's stated strategy is to es- 
tablish an indigenous Communist base 
in South Korea. From this base a Viet- 
nam-like revolutionary war would be 
fought with support from the north. 
North Korean infiltrators are instructed 
to indoctrinate and recruit South Korean 
villagers and Kim Il-sung’s government 
maintains the fiction that the violent 
actions of its infiltrators were carried 
out by indigenous forces. 

So far the Communists have failed to 
establish a revolutionary base. The 
northern occupation of most of South 
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Korea early in the Korean war left a leg- 
acy of anticommunism and the South 
Korean Government has received good 
cooperation from villagers in tracking 
down and capturing guerrillas from the 
north. Even student dissidents and other 
groups dissatisfied with the present gov- 
ernment appear to be strongly anti-Com- 
munist and patriotic to the point of chau- 
vinism. 

North Korean raiders do, however, pose 
a number of threats to the Republic of 
Korea during the present period of politi- 
cal and economic transition. In the polit- 
ical sphere they may attempt to inter- 
fere with the 1971 elections or to provoke 
a stringent application of anti-Com- 
munist laws that could cause dissatisfac- 
tion with the South Korean Government 
on the part of some liberal groups. 

In the economic sphere, South Korea's 
rapid growth has left her with a shortage 
of capital as is indicated by a prime 
interest rate of 26 percent in early 1968. 
Investment from abroad is thus vital to 
continued progress. Foreign investment 
depends on an expectation of continued 
stability and order. If the North Koreans 
were able to undermine this expectation 
they could hurt South Korea’s economic 
growth. In addition, suppression of guer- 
rillas is expensive and continued 
northern aggression could cause the Re- 
public of Korea to divert valuable re- 
sources from development to defense. 

So far the North Korean raids have 
failed to seriously hamper the Republic 
of Korea’s political or economic develop- 
ment, That this is so is due largely to the 
efficiency of the forces defending South 
Korea. With the help of the populace 
they have been able to quickly round up 
northern infiltrators. 

Defending the armistice line are the 
troops of the United Nations command 
under the leadership of Gen. Charles 
Bonesteel. These forces include the en- 
tire 570,000-man army of the Republic 
of Korea, two U.S. divisions, and a small 
number of men from other countries. 
They bear the brunt of almost daily 
border incidents and over 900 United 
Nations command personnel have been 
killed or wounded either along the border 
or inside South Korea since 1965, Gen- 
eral Bonesteel describes his mission as, 
“maintaining the peace—not winning 
some war... .”’ Faced with an unpre- 
dictable enemy in a situation fraught 
with the danger of war by accident or 
miscalculation, General Bonesteel’s 
leadership has been vital in preserving 
the peace that is necessary for South 
Korean development. 

Within South Korea, the regular army 
is supplemented by civilian forces in- 
cluding the police and local militia 
organizations. Among the forces that 
have been most important in anti-infil- 
tration operations is the Republic of 
Korea Central Intelligence Agency under 
the leadership of Kim Hyung Wook. 

Under men like Bonesteel and Kim, 
South Korea’s defense forces have pro- 
vided an effective shield behind which 
the country can deal with its internal 
challenges. Continued vigilance should 
permit the Republic of Korea to go from 
the successes of the past decade to even 
greater successes in the next. 
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THE INCREDIBLE DREAM: A WALK 
ON THE MOON—PART V 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, fear, anticipation, hope, great joy, and 
pride. That is the countdown of human 
emotions as we prepare to launch man 
across the vast oceans of space to another 
planet and a new era. In his revealing 
series of articles prior to blast off 
Wednesday, New York Daily News Sci- 
ence Editor Mark Bloom gives us the low- 
down on efforts to make sure nothing 
“bugs” the Appollo 11 astronauts—and 
that includes the President who had to 
cancel dinner plans. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include Mr. Bloom's informative 
“Blast-Off Minus 5” article: 


APOLLO 11—BtLastorr Minus 5—Look WHO 
ISN'T COMING TO DINNER 


(By Mark Bloom) 


When President Nixon wants to have din- 
ner with someone and can't, there has to be 
a pretty good reason. In the case of Nixon’s 
cancelled dinner plans with the Apollo 11 
astronauts, the reason was germs. Not the 
astronauts’ germs, but the President's. 

And the background behind spoiling Nix- 
on's plan to have dinner with astronauts Neil 
Armstrong, Michael Collins and Buzz Aldrin 
on the eve of their blastoff is an elaborate 
operation designed: 

To see if there is any bacterial, viral or 
other microscopic life on the moon. 

To protect the world against a possible epi- 
demic caused by moon germs, on the highly 
unlikely chance they exist, which might 
prove too much for human, animal or plant 
defensive systems and earth medicine, also 
unlikely. 

Space agency physicians have catalogued 
the natural bacteria of the three astronauts 
and will know if they pick up any last- 
minute viruses. 

However, they do not know what natural 
bacteria the President carries (yes, even 
President's have germs) and they were wor- 
ried about the prospect of Nixon transmit- 
ting some new strains to the astronauts at 
the last minute. 

The space doctors want to know exactly 
what germs travel to the surface of the moon 
so they can check after splashdown to make 
sure that the same ones, and only the same 
ones, have returned with the astronauts. 

So when the Apollo 11 astronauts return 
from the moon, it won’t be just another 
splashdown. 

The recovery operations in the Pacific 1,200 
miles southwest of Hawaii have been re- 
hearsed and rerehearsed to ensure every pos- 
sible precaution is taken against the possi- 
bility the astronauts, and the lunar rocks 
and soil they carry with them, might con- 
taminate the earth. 

It will not, however, be possible to keep a 
perfect quarantine from the moment the 
Apollo 11 spacecraft enters the earth’s 
atmosphere. 

During the final 50,000 feet of the descent 
to earth, venting valves in the spacecraft 
will have to be opened to allow pressure in- 
side to build up from the 5.5 pounds per 
square inch to 14.7 pounds per square inch 
at sea level. 

And the spacecraft hatch has to be opened 
briefly after Apollo 11 hits the water to allow 
a frogman to stuff three “biological isolation 
garments” in side for the astronauts. 

If there are any “dread lunar germs” float- 
ing around inside the spacecraft, they could 
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escape into the atmosphere during the vent- 
ing and when the hatch is opened. However, 
the bulk of the scientific community and 
space agency doctors do not appear con- 
cerned by these brief breaches of quarantine. 

Concern about the possibility of non-ter- 
restrial organisms invading the earth was 
first expressed in articles in scientific jour- 
nals as long ago as 1958, shortly after Sputnik 
1 launched the space age. 

In 1965, the space science board of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences recommended to 
Nasa that anything which was brought back 
from the moon—astronauts, equipment, 
rocks and soil—should be quarantined for a 
specific period which would start the moment 
the returning spacecraft left the moon. 

It suggested that a laboratory with a bio- 
logical barrier be built to house the return- 
ing astronauts and rocks. 

The scientists had more than just quaran- 
tine on minds when they made these recom- 
mendations, which were adopted. 

In addition to serious concern about lunar 
rocks contaminating the earth, there was 
concern about the earth contaminating the 
lunar rocks. 

If studies were to be made to see if the 
rocks and soil bore microscopic life originat- 
ing on the moon, they had to be kept free of 
being exposed to the earth’s atmosphere. 

In addition, other scientific rock studies 
could not wait 21 days (the period of quar- 
antine later deemed to be sufficient) or they 
would be ruined. They included studies of 
low-level, short-lived radiation characteris- 
tics and gas analysis. 

So in addition to building a laboratory for 
quarantine, the scientists wanted a facility 
where scientific studies could be begun with- 
out endangering the human race. 

This laboratory became the Lunar Recelv- 
ing Laboratory at the Manned Spacecraft 
Center in Houston, an $8.5 million building 
with $7 million worth of equipment inside. 

The philosophy of Nasa regarding quaran- 
tine in the lab is that it would rather have 
the earth contaminate the rocks than the 
rocks contaminate the earth. Therefore, the 
air pressure is slightly lower inside the lab 
than it is outside. In this, any leak would 
result in air flowing inside, not outside. 

As a result of the 1965 recommendations, 
the Interagency Committee on Back Con- 
tamination was formed in 1966 to assist and 
advise Nasa on ways to combat the one-in-a- 
billion chance there might be lunar germs. 

The committee had the legal authority to 
review and approve all plans and procedures. 
In other words, if the committee had not ap- 
proved the set-up from splashdown to the 
Lunar Receiving Laboratory, Apollo 11 could 
not have been launched. 

The committee is headed by the Communi- 
cable Disease Center, a facility in Atlanta of 
the Health, Education and Welfare Depart- 
ment. Other agencies represented on the com- 
mittee are Nasa, the Interior Department and 
the Agriculture Department. 

The contamination operations actually be- 
gin on the moon when Armstrong and Aldrin 
place lunar rocks and soil in vacuum 
containers, 

This has the double benefit of keeping the 
rocks in the same environment as they were 
on the moon when they are returned to earth 
and also keeping any germs on them from es- 
caping into the earth’s atmosphere. 

When Apollo 11 splashes down in the Pa- 
cific, the astronauts will wait until a flota- 
tion collar is attached and the “recovery 
technician” frogman knocks on the space- 
craft window. 

Looking like a moon creature, this frogman 
will be wearing a biological isolation gar- 
ment, a cloth suit with a helmet and gas 
mask-like breathing apparatus. His suit will 
filter against incoming air. 

After the hatch opens a crack and the tech- 
nician stuffs three more of these garments 
inside, the hatch will close again while the 
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astronauts take about 10 minutes to don 
them. Their suits will filter against out- 
going air. 

Once the astronauts pile out into a raft, 
they will be sprayed by the technician from 
head to toe with a potent disinfectant called 
Betadine, turning their garments from an 
olive drab to a golden brown. 

After the astronauts are picked up by a 
chopper, the technician will sink the germ- 
exposed raft. 

The chopper, with a crew wearing filtration 
masks will fly the astronauts over to the car- 
rier Hornet where the Mobile Quarantine 
Facility awaits. 

President Nixon will also be on board, but 
he will have no physical contact with the 
astronauts. Nevertheless, there is some con- 
cern in the space agency that if anything 
goes wrong in the transfer of the astronauts 
from the chopper to the quarantine facility 
through a plastic tunnel, the whole ship 
might have to be quarantined for 21 days— 
including Nixon. 

The Mobile Quarantine Facility is a space- 
age house trailer which is air and water 
tight. It is divided into three areas—lounge, 
galley and bedroom/bathroom. There, iso- 
lated from all but a Nasa doctor, technician 
and a telephone, the astronauts will remain 
for the next 67 hours. 

The trailer travels by ship to Hawali, by 
truck to an air force base, by plane to an- 
other air force base near the space center, 
and then by truck to the Lunar Receiving 
Laboratory, where the astronauts will stay, 
kept from contaminating the world until 
Aug. 11. 

The Apollo spacecraft, picked up by the 
Hornet, will be wrapped in a biological iso- 
lation cover, and also flown to the lab. 

The first objects from the moon to reach 
the lab, however, will be the lunar rocks and 
soil, anywhere from 50 to 130 pounds worth. 

Flown by special Air Force jet, the rocks 
should arrive about 24 hours after splash- 
down. 

Immediately, the scierce works begins, 
starting with the first visual examination 
by 15 scientists known as the preliminary 
evaluation team. 

After about 13 hours, a “sterile” chunk of 
the lunar surface will be taken over by biol- 
ogists and exposed to mice who have been 
kept in a germ-free environment since they 
were born by Caesarian section, 

Later, the rocks will be exposed to fish, 
shrimp, oysters, more mice, flies, moths, cock- 
roaches and other forms of life to see what 
develops. 

In addition, the rocks themselves will un- 
dergo detailed biological examination. 

Almost everyone believes all these tests 
will show up negative. But there is always 
that last lingering doubt, and until the tests 
are completed, and no exotic diseases are 
encountered by men or mice, the world will 
have to hold its breath—just a little. 

For one thing the world does not need, 
with all the problem man creates right here 
on earth, is trouble from the moon. 


SAN LEANDRO MATRON GETS 
POST OFFICE PROMOTION 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 
Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, Postmaster John F. Bushell of Oak- 
land, Calif., himself a career employee of 
the Post Office Department, has ap- 
pointed Mrs. Ophelia Robinson, a Mexi- 
can American, to a high supervisory level 
in the Oakland Post Office. 
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Postmaster Bushell is conscious of the 
problems confronting us today with re- 
spect to the minorities and has in his 
own way quietly given recognition to the 
minorities. 

I congratulate him and I wish that 
there were more like him in the postal 
service. 

An article from the July 4, 1969, Cali- 
fornia Voice, Oakland, Calif., follows: 
SAn LEANDRO MATRON GETS P.O. PROMOTION 

Postmaster Bushell announced the promo- 
tion of Mrs. Ophelia Robinson to the posi- 
tion of foreman of mails. Mrs. Robinson is 
one of six female employees being elevated to 
the position. Her appointment is unique in 
that she is the first female Mexican-Ameri- 
can ever appointed to that supervisory level 
in California, Nevada and Hawaii. 

Mrs. Robinson, 28, was born in Bard, Cali- 
fornia. She was for two years a Wave in the 
U.S. Navy and was at the time of her dis- 
charge at Treasure Island a petty officer with 
the rate of Storekeeper, Third Class. 

Six years ago Mrs. Robinson came into 
the Oakland post office as a substitute clerk 
and has since progressed through the vari- 
ous clerical categories to become the twelfth 
female supervisor in the Oakland post office. 

Mrs. Robinson is married and resides with 
her husband, Clifford, and two young sons 
at 13940 Santiago Road, San Leandro, Be- 
sides being a career postal supervisor, Mrs, 
Robinson finds time to be a career wife and 
mother and study interior decorating. 

In addition to the six female employees 
being elevated to foremen of mails, 36 male 
employees are being simultaneously and sim- 
ilarly promoted. This is the largest number 
of supervisors ever appointed at one time in 
the Oakland post office and places the total 
number of supervisors employed in this of- 
fice at a record high of 230. Of the 230 super- 
visors, 12 are females and 218 are males. 


SOVIET MISSILES OFF CAPE 
KENNEDY 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, a fleet of 
Russian warships comprised of a cruiser, 
and two destroyers, armed with deadly 
stingers—guided missiles—and two tor- 
pedo attack submarines brazenly cruise 
in the Atlantic just 30 nautical miles 
from Cape Kennedy. 

The Soviet fleet commander comes 
prepared to effectively deter any such 
fate as that suffered by the U.S.S. Pueblo 
or EC-121 reconnaissance plane. For the 
Soviet warships, armed with defensive 
weapons, also carry guided missiles— 
the potential for immediate and devas- 
tating retaliation against our civilian 
population centers. 

Soviet warships displaying this pre- 
paredness for any eventuality, clearly 
indicates the orders and reckless stance 
of the Kremlin. This being so, we can 
conclude, once again, that the Soviets 
have no regard for our sensibilities, and 
will readily jeopardize the world com- 
munity opinion for peace. 

Many apparently would prefer to shut 
out this unpleasant reality. Our leaders 
talk of peaceful coexistence, disarma- 
ment, and Soviet friendship. Yet, the 
Communists continue arming the North 
Vietnamese, instigated capture of U.S. 
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vessels on the high seas, are curiously 
informed on the sinking of U.S. sub- 
marines, and now militantly sail along- 
side our coast. 

It becomes increasingly difficult to 
reconcile the propaganda of a mellowing 
Russian hierarchy with this present 
hardening of Kremlin tactics. 

There has been no official U.S. com- 
ment. Apparently, we citizens are ex- 
pected to ignore this Bolshevik encroach- 
ment. Possibly because to acknowledge 
even their presence would be an admis- 
sion of Soviet destructive capability and 
shatter the fantasy of Soviet willingness 
to cooperate in deescalating East-West 
tensions. , 

I insert the following news items: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post July 12, 
1969] 


SOVIETS CRUISE OFF CAPE KENNEDY 
(By Richard Homan) 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., July 11.—Six Russian 
warships, closely watched by American units, 
maneuvered off the Florida coast today, ap- 
parently hoping to have bleacher seats for 
the Wednesday moon shot. 

Officially, the Russian fleet—including two 
late-model submarines—is on its way to Ha- 
vanna for a July 26 visit commemorating the 
Cuban revolution, 

But for the past three days it has stayed 
in an area about 250 miles off the coast, east 
and slightly south of Cape Kennedy—an 
ideal location to monitor the Apollo 11 
launch. 

Today, however, it was the Russians who 
were monitored—by the U.S. destroyer escort 
Gary, a variety of reconnaissance planes from 
the carrier Independence and a lumbering 
C—54 filled with reporters and photographers. 

To draw maximum publicity from the rare 
Soviet naval approach to American shores, 
the U.S. Navy staged an hour-long photo- 
reconnaissance happening, with planes mak- 
ing repeated passes in photogenic formations 
over the Russians. 

There was no apparent Russian reaction to 
the flights, which stayed a cautious 1,000 
feet above the quiet sea and several hundred 
yards from the ships. No messages have been 
exchanged between U.S. and Russian forces, 
the Navy said. 

The official Defense Department view of the 
Russian maneuvers was that they are “il- 
lustrative of growing Soviet capabilities.” 

But when pressed to say when Russia 
had not had the capability to send six ves- 
sels to the Western Atlantic, the Pentagon 
spokesman said, “Please don’t drag me any 
further into this.” 

The Russian fleet consists of a cruiser and 
two destroyers, all armed with guided mis- 
siles, two non-nuclear submarines and a sub- 
marine tender, Two oilers are also with the 
fleet. 

The submarines are from the Russian 
Northern Fleet and the other vessels are 
from the Black Sea, where two U.S. destroy- 
ers made a “show-the-flag” cruise last month 
without incident. 

The submarines are described by the U.S. 
Navy as “the latest Soviet long-range diesel- 
powered torpedo attack submarines.” They 
are not armed with missiles. 

The fleet cruised in an umbrella-shaped 
formation toward the southwest today, with 
the missile ships leading and the submarines 
following on the surface. No deck activity 
was noticeable and crewmen gave no indi- 
cation they were aware of the U.S, flights. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

July 12, 1969] 
Stow Boar TO CUBA: Six RUSSIAN WARSHIPS 
LINGER IN APOLLO AREA 

Soviet warships, ostensibly on their way 

to keep a date in Cuba eight days from now, 
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loitered today just over a day’s sailing time 
from Havana but within close range of Cape 
Kennedy. 

They are being closely watched from U.S. 
Navy planes and surface vessels by official 
account, and possibly also by American sub- 
marines. Early today, they were 30 nautical 
miles east of Cape Kennedy, officials reported. 

The timetable suggested that the six mod- 
ern naval vessels were using the Cuban visit 
as an excuse to watch next Wednesday's 
Apollo 11 moonshot from international 
waters off the Cape. 

Soviet “fishing boats” loaded with elec- 
tronic equipment have monitored previous 
rocket launches from offshore and reports 
from the cape indicated some were there 
again. This left it unclear why Soviet war- 
ships should also be hanging around. 

The Defense Department refused to dis- 
cuss what the warships might do between 
now and their announced arrival date at 
Havana, a week from tomorrow. 

“To the best of our knowledge, they are 
moving slowly toward Cuba,” a spokesman 
said. He declined to speculate on why the 
ships had sailed to within a day of Havana 
so far ahead of the official visit. 

Pentagon sources conceded unofficially 
that it was all very curious. The best sug- 
gestion they could come up with involved 
Apollo 11, but they had no idea why war- 
ships should supplement the electronic 
trawlers. 

The naval squadron consists of a guided 
missile cruiser, two guided missile destroy- 
ers, two submarines and a sub tender. They 
are accompanied by the tanker Karl Marx. 


SALARY COMMISSION 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend highly my colleague, the 
gentleman from Arizona (Mr. UDALL) 
upon his introduction today of a compre- 
hensive measure “to implement the Fed- 
eral employee pay comparability system; 
to establish a Federal Employee Salary 
Commission and a Board of Arbitration, 
and for other purposes.” 

As usual, he has exhibited great dili- 
gence and devoted effort in dealing with 
the current pressure for adjustment of 
postal pay. He is the chairman of our 
Subcommittee on Compensation, which 
will resume hearings tomorrow on this 
important issue as well as the related and 
equally vital need for establishing a sys- 
tematic plan for the future. 

The bill which Mr. Upar has intro- 
duced today is an excellent starting 
point. I am very much in sympathy with 
its provisions. This is a very controversial 
subject and I am certain that all of the 
ramifications will be explored during his 
hearings on which he has a full schedule 
this week. 

I feel strongly that we should estab- 
lish a regular system for reviewing Fed- 
eral classified and postal pay schedules. 
His plan for a Federal Salary Commis- 
sion and a Board of Arbitration is a re- 
alistic approach and I support it. 

As for the pay increase recommenda- 
tion in his bill, they certainly are well 
thought out and may well be the ap- 
proach we should take. I look forward 
with intense interest to the remaining 
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subcommittee hearings and executive de- 
liberations which will precede a recom- 
mendation to our full committee. 


TAX REFORM: A CHALLENGE TO 
THE CONGRESS 


HON. SHIRLEY CHISHOLM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard enough pious rhetoric in this 
representative body and in the admin- 
istration about the crisis in our cities. 
We have heard expressions of noble sen- 
timents of commitment to equal oppor- 
tunity, to quality education, to human 
dignity now absent in urban centers. 

And while we stop to catch our breath 
between outpourings of such idealism, 
we step out a side door to buy another 
lock for our doors, or another gun to 
protect ourselves in the urban jungle. 
We do so because we live in what is 
becoming a garrison state, in cities being 
destroyed by the savage brutality which 
they themselves have spawned. 

I do not propose, here and now, to dis- 
cuss the panoply of radical changes 
needed to heal our urban diseases. Let 
me invite you, rather, to look hard and 
practically with me at certain aspects 
of our present tax structure to determine 
its disastrous effects on American cities. 
It is such hard-headed thinking and 
honest questioning of bread-and-butter 
issues that must replace our empty 
ejaculations of good will coupled with 
actions of planned impotence. 

If one stands at the top of a very tall 
building in almost any American city, 
one sees the image of an urbanized 
garbage pit. A walk through the poorer 
sections confirms this impression of in- 
human density, unspeakable living con- 
ditions, pervasive filth. A major cause of 
such horror is our property tax system, 
in which land speculation has been en- 
couraged for many years—unimproved 
land, held for a killing at some future 
date, is taxed minimally; and housing 
improvements discouraged—taxes go up 
in proportion to assessed value. 

We must also reexamine the ex- 
emptions granted to foundations and 
churches. Right now, about one-third of 
property evaluation goes untaxed in New 
York City because of such exemptions. I 
recognize their validity in some degree. 
But for both practical and ethical rea- 
sons, I think the benefits to foundations 
should be substantially reduced, and ex- 
emptions to churches specifically regard- 
ing their commercial activities revoked. 
Cities cannot afford such generosity. 

Finally, and probably most basically, 
the American tax structure as a whole is 
unjust. People who earn an income below 
poverty level pay Government taxes 
while millionaires play on Florida is- 
lands. Workers sacrifice essential goods 
so that Lockheed can continue to receive 
a T-percent investment credit. Other 
middle class people tighten their belts 
as the Government pays obeisance to the 
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oil companies in the form of the deple- 
tion allowance. The choked fury of the 
people over such injustice is now venting 
itself in rebellion expressed as personal 
violence, as political extremism, as silent 
hatred, and alienation. 

It takes little sight and insight to 
grasp the physical, emotional, and psy- 
chological wreckage that characterizes 
the great American urban centers. I have 
tried to show you how our tax structure 
has significantly contributed to such dis- 
asters. I have tried to convince you of 
the need for enacting far-reaching re- 
forms to replace the mouthing of plati- 
tudinous truisms. I plead for swift action. 
There is little time left. 


A BLOW TO RACIAL AMITY 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the admin- 
istration’s decision to accept expiration 
of the Voter Registration Act has raised 
considerable and justifiable consterna- 
tion among many including myself. I am 
firmly convinced that such action will be 
a significant blow to efforts to foster 
greater and firmly rooted racial justice 
in America. 

A June 28 editorial, in the fine Long 
Island Press has adequately expressed my 
views and the views of many other con- 
cerned persons. Therefore, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include this 
editorial in the RECORD: 


A BLOW TO RACIAL Amity 


The Nixon administration’s plan for new 
voting rights legislation—presented to the 
House Thursday by Attorney General John 
N. Mitchell—does a disservice to the cause of 
racial amity. 

There can be no quarrel with the recom- 
mendation to ban literacy tests and eliminate 
state residency requirements for presidential 
elections. But anyone sincerely interested in 
furthering racial peace and justice must be 
dismayed by a bill that would eliminate the 
provisions of the Voting Act of 1965, which 
has done so much to bring the vote to dis- 
franchished Negroes in the South. 

The bill would take the heat off the very 
states that have done the most to deprive 
Negroes of their votes. 

As Chairman Emanuel Celler of the Judi- 
ciary Committee pointed out, “The 1965 act 
was drawn to reach the problem of voter 
discrimination where it existed. To have a 
nationwide law to protect Negro voters is 
like trying to stop a flood in Mississippi by 
building adam in Idaho . . .” 

At a time when the 1965 act is only be- 
ginning to bring true democracy to the South, 
Mr. Mitchell incredibly tells Congress that 
while it “may have had sufficient justification 
to pass regional legislation in the 1965 act, I 
do not believe that this justification exists 
any longer." 

On the contrary, it was never more justified. 
It has provided great hope—as evidenced in 
the victory of Charles Evers in Mississippi— 
that sane, moderate forces can prevail. To 
remoye that hope is to cut the ground out 
from under the very people who reject 
violence and place their faith in the American 
system. 

Even if Congress rejects the administra- 
tion's proposal—as it most assuredly should— 
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great mischief has already been done, By 
just advancing a proposal to eliminate the 
1965 voting act, the administration has at- 
tacked the most important tool and symbol 
for those Americans, black and white, who are 
dedicated to a non-violent advancement of 
civil rights. This is damaging enough, but it 
is made more so by the mistrust it will engen- 
der toward Washington. Is the White House 
more interested in paying off political debts 
to southern supporters than ending the de- 
structive divisiveness at the root of our na- 
tion's troubles. 


THE INCREDIBLE DREAM: A WALK 
ON THE MOON—PART VI 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the object of Apollo 11 is to 
land two Americans on the moon. This 
historic achievement will mark day 1, 
year 1 of a new era, Was there ever any 
form of life on the moon? Is there some 
form of life—no matter how insignifi- 
cant—there now? These and other ques- 
tions are posed by Mr. Bloom in his ex- 
cellent series leading to the blastoff of 
Apollo 11. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include his ar- 
ticle on the beginning of a new era: 


Day 1, YEAR 1 OF THE NEW AGE: A WALK BY 
THE Dawn's EARLY LIGHT, Some Pick AND 
SHOVEL WORK, COUNTDOWN FOR THE LONG 
JOURNEY HOME 

(By Mark Bloom) 

The objective of Apollo 11 is to land two 
Americans on the moon. Its mission: to re- 
turn 50 pounds of the Sea of Tranquillity to 
the earth. Its purpose: to increase mankind’s 
understanding of the universe, in which our 
planet is but a pinpoint. 

When Neil Armstrong and Edwin (Buzz) 
Aldrin stride across 100 feet or so of the 
moon, it will be the first time in the billions 
of years that the moon and earth have ex- 
isted that human life will disturb the lunar 
surface. 

But how many billions of years have the 
earth and moon existed? Are they the same 
age? Are they made of the same stuff? Do 
they have the same origins? Were they once 
a single body? Was there ever water on the 
moon? 

How were the lunar highlands formed? 
How did the “seas” take shape? What are the 
origins of the craters? Are they the result of 
bubbling volcanoes? Meteorite impacts? 
Why are most of the craters perfectly round? 
Is there volcanic activity on the moon today 
or is it cold and inert? 

Was there ever any form of life on the 
moon? Is there some form of life—no mat- 
ter how insignificant—there now? 

These are the questions scientists on earth 
will attempt to begin answering with the help 
of the rocks brought back from the moon, 
together with some robot experiments left 
on the moon by the Apollo 11 astronauts. 

How can the moon answer questions about 
the origin of the earth and the universe 
which cannot be answered by geologic studies 
of the earth? Why are questions about the 
moon important? 

Nobel Prize-winning chemist Harold C. 
Urey believes that right on the surface of the 
moon is evidence of the early days of the 
solar system—evidence long destroyed on the 
earth by erosion. 

“Since we know the age of the meteorites 
(on the earth) to be about 41% billion years, 
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this intense bombardment (on the moon) 
very likely took place right at the beginning 
of the solar system—may indeed be a record 
of the accumulation of the earth and moon 
from solid objects moving about the sun,” 
said Urey in a recent article. 

But can Apollo 11 explain the fact that the 
moon’s rotation on its own axis takes pre- 
cisely the same length of time as one trip by 
the moon around the earth, resulting in the 
same side of the moon always facing the 
earth? 

And can it explain the fact that the moon’s 
disk, a quarter of a million miles from earth, 
eclipes perfectly the sun’s disk—93 million 
miles from earth? 

Perhaps. There is no way to predict the 
results of fundamental science of the kind 
Apollo 11 is searching out. 

Since the moon has no effective atmos- 
phere, it has no wind or rain or clouds, It 
is this lack of weather—which would limit 
erosion to meteorite hits, radiation and the 
wash of volcanic lava—that has scientists so 
excited about finding a virtually untouched 
record of the origin of the solar system. 

On the moon, gravity is only one-sixth as 
strong as it is on the earth. This means that 
a 180-pound astronaut on the earth weighs 
a mere 30 pounds on the moon. If he can 
high jump six feet on the earth, he can make 
36 feet up there. 

But he won’t at least not on Apollo 11. 

Every movement of man’s first venture to 
the moon’s surface has been meticulously 
planned to be slow, deliberate and method- 
ical—with no experiments in high jumping 
or anything of the kind. 

The most important activity will be rock- 
gathering. 

The first attempt to land on the moon will 
begin 100 hours and 18 minutes after a 
Saturn 5 booster hurls Armstrong, Aldrin 
and Michael Collins away from the earth. 

Leaving Collins in a 70-mile-high circular 
orbit in the Apollo command module, Arm- 
strong and Aldrin head down in the squat, 
four-legged lunar module. 

Touchdown is planned for 102 hours and 
51 minutes after launch from Cape Ken- 
nedy, a gentle plunk on a smooth patch of 
the Sea of Tranquility just a little to the 
east-northeast of dead center of the moon 
as you see it from earth. 

For the next 21 hours and 27 minutes, the 
moon will be populated, 

But the first 10 of these momentous hours, 
assuming everything goes well, will be al- 
most as prosaic as a weekend in Philadelphia. 

“Immediately following the landing, the 
first thing we do is get ready to go back 
again,” said Aldrin at a recent news con- 
ference. 

“The way the trajectory of the two ve- 
hicles (the lunar module and the orbiting 
command module) turns out, there is a 
very favorable opportunity to launch two 
minutes after touchdown.” 

Eight minutes later, there is another 
chance to launch from the moon. 

Assuming this emergency launch is not 
necessary, the astronauts continue a full- 
scale checkout to make ready for another 
launch two hours after touchdown. 

And if everything still looks good, Arm- 
strong and Aldrin will finally settle down for 
a long, lunar day, which began shortly be- 
fore and will last two weeks. 

The first step is to eat a meal, which is 
planned to take 35 minutes. 

The second step is to rest, actually sleep 
if possible for four hours. 

The third step is to have another meal, 
scheduled for one hour. 

And finally they start getting ready for 
the step the world has been waiting for— 
when man actually places his foot upon the 
moon. 

Almost 10 hours after landing, Armstrong 
pops open the forward hatch of the lunar 
module and slithers out backwards onto the 
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“porch”—a landing at the top of the nine- 
step ladder leading down to the surface. 

In the official NASA “Apollo 11 Lunar Sur- 
face Operation Plan,” a document which 
employs frequent use of the word “method- 
ical,” Armstrong moves through the hatch, 
and then checks “ingress procedure.” In 
other words, he makes sure he can get back 
inside the lunar module. 

Aldrin’s job at this point is to play out the 
lunar equipment conveyor, a 60-foot-long, 
one-inch-wide continuous loop strap. This 
will be used to lower a Hasselblad still camera 
to the surface, and later, to raise the two 
critical containers filled with rocks. 

Sixteen minutes after backing out of the 
hatch, Armstrong starts down the ladder. But 
he only descends three steps before he stops 
to reach out and pull a highly important 
lanyard. 

By pulling this lanyard, Armstrong opens 
an equipment compartment at the base of 
the lunar module, exposing the lens of a 
black-and-white television camera. At the 
same time, Aldrin flips a switch inside the 
cabin to turn on the TV. 

After 1.3 seconds—the time it takes light 
to reach the earth from the moon—hundreds 
of millions of people around the world will 
join the mission of Apollo 11. The first thing 
they see will be Armstrong’s size 1144 C 
boots descending the final six steps. His boots 
are 134% inches long, and five inches across 
at the widest point. 

About 17 minutes after moving through 
the hatch, Armstrong reaches the base of the 
ladder. But he still isn’t on the moon, only 
standing inside a 37-inch-wide bowl shaped 
aluminum footpad. 

Two minutes later, after a final check to 
make sure he can easily climb back to the 
first rung of the ladder, Armstrong steps 
backward out of the footpad onto the moon. 

Armstrong’s first assignment is to rest a 
minute. As he does so, he reports his oxygen 
and suit pressure, and tells earth control at 
Houston about the problems he may or may 
not have had in moving in and out of the 
hatch. 

Then he checks his balance in the strange 
one-sixth gravity, leaning forward, back- 
ward and to one side. He reaches downward. 
He tests the movement of his arms, 

He begins to walk, checks his balance, 
tries to determine a good pace, looks to see 
how deeply his boots penetrate the lunar soil, 
tests his traction, kicks the ground to see 
how the soil scatters and how much sticks 
to his boot. He reports on his general com- 
fort, how much difficulty he is having—if 
any. He rests again. 

About six minutes after stepping onto the 
moon, Armstrong removes a “contingency 
sample container” from his pocket. He im- 
mediately begins to collect about two pounds 
of lunar rock and soil—to make sure that if 
the walk on the surface has to be cut short, 
Apollo 11 will have something to show for 
the trip. 

He extends the container handle—in 
much the same way a portable radio antenna 
is pulled out—opens the sterile bag and 
scoops up some of the moon. Then he de- 
taches the bag from the handle, tosses the 
handle away, seals the bag, and puts it back 
in his pocket. 

By this time Armstrong will have been 
outside for 30 minutes. 

Next he extends the conveyor line to its 
full 60-foot length. Aldrin then passes the 
camera down to the surface, and Armstrong 
attaches it to his suit. 

Now it is Aldrin’s turn to move through 
the hatch and climb down the ladder. 

Just after Aldrin reaches the surface, Arm- 
strong returns to the storage bay, removes 
the TV camera, and sets it up on a tripod 
40 feet away, allowing full TV coverage of 
the rest of the excursion. 

Now, with both men on the surface, the 
serious scientific business begins. 
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Carrying out carefully practiced routines, 
Armstrong and Aldrin set out two experi- 
ments which will remain on the moon after 
they leave. 

The experiments, known as the Early 
Apollo Scientific Experiment Package (pro- 
nounced E-Sap by the astronauts), consist 
of a laser reflector and a seismometer. 

The seismometer, which will send readings 
by radio signal back to earth for a year, may 
settle the argument as to whether the moon 
is internally active, and could also monitor 
meteorite impacts. It is so sensitive it may 
actually measure footsteps taken by the 
astronauts. 

By beaming laser light off the reflector, 
scientists hope to learn more about irregu- 
larities in the rotation of both the earth 
and the moon, and to determine the distance 
from the earth to the moon down to less than 
a foot. 

A third experiment, called a solar wind de- 
tector, will be placed on the surface while the 
astronauts are there and then brought back 
with them for analysis. 

The idea is an attempt to trap rare gases— 
such as helium, neon, argon, xenon and 
krypton—in their form as emissions from 
the sun in the so-called solar wind. 

The device consists of a thin roll of alumi- 
num foil which will be unrolled like a win- 
dow shade, placed in direct sunlight for at 
least an hour, rolled back up and returned 
to earth. This experiment has the lowest 
priority of the three. 

Once the “contingency sample” is tucked 
into Armstrong’s pocket, the crew uncases 
two larger, specially designed boxes, designed 
to bring some of the moon back to earth 
in a near vacuum, germ-free environment. 

One of the containers will be filled with 
at least 24 pounds of loose lunar material— 
soil and rocks—in a relatively haphazard 
style. As the bag is filled, a spring scale 
weighs what is going in. 

The idea for this “bulk sample” is primar- 
ily to grab as much of the moon as early as 
possible in case the walk has to be cut short. 
Seventy minutes after Armstrong first 
emerges from the hatch, the “bulk sample” 
is scheduled to have been packed and at- 
tacked to the conveyor belt. 

If everything is still going well, the astro- 
nauts will then begin getting ready for the 
“documented sample”—about 24 pounds of 
carefully selected rocks and soil. 

Unlike the bulk sample, where everything 
is shoved into one bag before being placed in 
the vacuum container, the ‘documented 
sample” collection involves picking an inter- 
esting rock, describing it, photographing it 
and then placing it in an individually num- 
bered bag. 

The schedule calls for the astronauts to 
complete this methodical, tedious process 
about two hours and 10 minutes after Arm- 
strong first emerged. 

At this point, man’s first excursion on the 
lunar surface will be drawing to a close, and 
Aldrin climbs back up into the lunar mod- 
ule, 

Armstrong passes the bulk sample con- 
tainer up to Aldrin, followed by the docu- 
mented sample container. Then, 2 hours and 
35 minutes after emerging, Armstrong climbs 
the ladder and reenters the lunar module 
cabin. Five minutes later, the cabin is 
snapped shut, 

But the visit of Apollo 11 to the moon’s 
surface is not yet over. For the next hour, 
the crew checks the lunar module to make 
sure all is still functioning well, Then they 
have another meal, followed by about five 
hours of rest. Then another meal, and pre- 
launch checks. 

Finally, after more than 21 hours on the 
moon, they blast off toward rendezvous and 
linkup with the lunar orbiting mothercraft— 
the only way home. 

Just over 135 hours after leaving Cape Ken- 
nedy, the Apollo 11 astronauts, half of their 
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lunar module left on the moon and the other 
half discarded after linkup with the com- 
mand module, head back to earth. Carrying 
the most valuable rocks man has ever pos- 
sessed, the astronauts are due to splash down 
in the Pacific southwest of Hawaii after a 
mission of eight days, three hours and 17 
minutes. 

But in the Pacific, a new double-barrelied 
phase of Apollo 11 begins: the first to make 
sure the mission does not boomerang, the 
second to make sure it pays off with every 
possible scrap of scientific information. 

On the extremely unlikely chance that the 
lunar terrain supports some microscopic life 
which has somehow thrived despite its bleak 
surroundings, extreme quarantine measures 
will be taken to protect the world against an 
invading germ for which we have no defense. 

The astronauts don “germ-free” garments, 
smear themselves with iodine solution, ride 
rope baskets to a helicopter (whose pilot rides 
in special ‘“germ-protective” section) and zip 
over to the recovery carrier. There, a huge 
isolation trailer, called a Mobile Quarantine 
Facility, awaits them. 

By ship, truck, plane and truck, the astro- 
nauts never leave this specially fitted-out 
trailer, a combination living quarter-hospi- 
tal, until they reach the $8.5 million Lunar 
Receiving Laboratory at the Manned Space- 
craft Center in Houston. 

There they will remain for three weeks 
from the moment they left the moon—un- 
less, of course, they show signs of disease, 
or unusual organisms are found in the rocks. 
Then there’s no telling how long they'll be 
there. 

From the moment they enter the mobile 
trailer, any person who comes in contact 
with the astronauts must also go into quar- 
antine. The same is true for any person who 
touches a rock. 

At the receiving lab, which has almost as 
many laboratories as there are sciences, the 
astronauts will take flight controllers 
through a moment-by-moment account of 
the journey. At the same time, physicians 
will run the crew through exhaustive tests. 

To avoid any possibility of biological leak- 
age to the outside world, all isolation areas 
of the receiving lab will be at a slightly lower 
air pressure than outside. Thus, nothing can 
leak out, only in. 

In short, the space agency would rather 
have the world contaminate the rocks than 
the rocks contaminate the world. 

The rocks themselves, the raison d’etre of 
the Apollo project, get their first examina- 
tion from a team of 15 leading scientists, 
called the preliminary evaluation team. 
They include three physicists, two organic 
chemists, four mineralogists, two geochem- 
ists, one geophysicist, a biologist, a micro- 
biologist and a bacteriologist. 

Shielded by windows from actual contact 
with the rocks as they work, the prelimi- 
nary team will make the first basic studies 
of the rocks, and decide which rocks go to 
which primary investigators. 

After 60 days of study and isolation, the 
rocks will be distributed to 146 teams of pri- 
mary investigators across the United States 
and in nine foreign countries. 

At this point, the receiving lab will get set 
for another influx of samples. Apollo 12, 
man’s second landing on the moon, is set 
for December. 


ARCHBISHOP FUREY APPOINTED TO 
SUCCEED ARCHBISHOP LUCEY 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, an eminent 
church leader, Archbishop Francis J. 
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Furey has been appointed to succeed 
Archbishop Robert E. Lucey as head of 
the archdiocese of San Antonio. Arch- 
bishop Furey has been spiritual leader of 
the Catholic church in San Bernardino 
County and the diocese of San Diego 
since 1963. 

During his administration Archbishop 
Furey was responsible for the implemen- 
tation of the church and school facilities 
in San Barnardino County and the dio- 
cese of San Diego. He has consistently 
promoted Christian charity to all in San 
Bernardino County through the develop- 
ment of Catholic social services. 

Archbishop Furey was among the first 
bishops in the United States to organize 
and encourage a senate of diocesan 
priests to advise him in his duties. 

Archbishop Furey has already been 
recognized for his efforts to promote co- 
operation and good will among people of 
all faiths and races. I am proud to offer 
this additional tribute to Archbishop 
Furey for the contributions he has made 
to the lives of the people of San Bernar- 
dino County. 


RHODESIAN CARGO—A STORY IN 
ADVENTURE 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Lon- 
don Observer carries the romantic story 
of ships loaded with fabulous merchan- 
dise from Rhodesia being pursued all 
over the seas. 

At the same time missile-loaded Soviet 
warships cruise off the U.S. coast—with 
no one in pursuit. 

But then, UNO reasoning can only 
find a threat to world peace from the 
merchant ships. Perhaps because the 
Rhodesian ships are unarmed. 

The cargoes of Rhodesian tobacco and 
ferrochrome are marketable and in de- 
mand. The UNO and Britain praise in- 
ternational free trade and free water- 
ways, yet they impose warlike blockades 
merely because of the origin of the cargo. 

Again the world community beholds 
the UNO—not Rhodesia—overreacting 
to become the threat to world peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the column 
from the London Observer: 

Sure Wirn RHODESIA CARGO SLIPS OUT OF 
POLAND 
(By Colin Legum) 

LONDON, July 12—The Polish govern- 
ment has allowed a sanction-busting cargo 
ship to slip through its fingers, thus denying 
the U.N. Sanctions Committee a major coup 
in the international embargo against Rho- 
desian goods. 

The Goodwill, a Cyprus-registered ship, is 
thought to be carrying $700,000 worth of 
Rhodesian tobacco with probably falsified 
papers about the origin of its cargo, which 
was reportedly not unloaded in Poland. 

Her destination was originally slated to be 
Rostock in East Germany. Last Tuesday 
she sailed into Stettin, Poland, and the 
Sanctions Committee asked the Poles to act 
under a Security Council resolution that 
bars U.N. members from receiving most 
goods from Rhodesia, in an attempt to 
bring to its knees the British colony which 
declared its independence in 1965. 
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But even without this information the 
Poles should have been alerted from widely 
publicized news about the ship’s cargo. 


MOVING TO ROTTERDAM 


She spent two days in the Polish port, and 
left yesterday for Rotterdam, to where the 
pursuit has now been switched. 

The fact that an attempt was made to 
carry Rhodesian tobacco to East European 
countries indicated the probable existence of 
willing buyers of embargoed Rhodesian 
goods there. 

Meanwhile, pursuit continued in Indian 
Ocean ports of two ships—the Archon and 
the Massimoeme—suspected of trying to un- 
load 4000 tons of Rhodesian ferro-chrome 
originally loaded on board the Blue Sky, 
fiying the Liberian flag, last February. 

This cargo, also worth about $700,000, has 
now been pursued half-way round the world. 
At present some of it has succeeded only in 
getting back to its original starting point— 
Lourenco-Marques in Mozambique. The like- 
lihood is that this is merely a transit stop 
preparatory to a new effort to break the 
sanctions cordon—possibly by shipping it to 
Japan, 

Ferro-chrome is one of the embargoed 
items. It is an important Rhodesian export 
and is worth betwen $180 and $187 a ton. 

Immediately after the U.N. Sanctions 
Committee was informed about the move- 
ments of the Blue Sky; it sought the coopera- 
tion of Greece, Yugoslavia, Liberia, Italy, 
Portugal, France and Spain to prevent her 
from unloading the cargo, or to confiscate it 
under the terms laid down by the Security 
Council, 

BLUE SKY DODGES 


For six weeks the Blue Sky found herself 
under close observation as she dodged from 
port to port. Unable to break out of the cor- 
don of intelligence, she finally unloaded her 
valuable cargo in Lisbon in Mid-March. 

The Portuguese and the South Africans 
are the only two members of the United Na- 
tions who do not cooperate in enforcing man- 
datory economic sanctions. 

In April, British agents learned that 1000 
tons of the ferro-chrome offloaded by the 
Blue Sky in Lisbon had been picked up by 
an Italian ship, the Hierax, which was headed 
for Yugoslavia. The balance of the cargo re- 
mained stored in Lisbon. 

Through the cooperation of Yugosalvia, 
Italy, Prance and Spain, the Hierax was pre- 
vented from discharging her cargo, which 
finally went into storage in Barcelona. 

There, for the time being, the pursuit of 
the Blue Sky's ferro-chrome ended. But, by 
then, the profit of the sanctions-busting 
deal had long since been spent in charter- 
ing ships and dodging in and out of Euro- 
pean ports. 

NEW STRATEGY 

The sanctions-busters spent the next two 
months trying to devise new stratagems for 
beating the sanctions cordon. Their task has 
been made even more difficult because the 
ferro-chrome had become too “hot” to han- 
dle in the European market, largely due to 
cooperation between U.N. members. 

It is now known that on June 12 the ferro- 
chrome was picked up by two separate ships. 
The Archon, registered in Greece, loaded 
the 3000 tons left in Lisbon and sailed for 
South Africa. Once at sea, she changed her 
name to the Nikolas-L. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. BROOMFIELD, This year marks 
the 1lith anniversary of the Captive 
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Nations Week. Since 1958 the Captive 
Nations Resolution has been passed 
unanimously by both Houses of Congress. 

The fate of the people in the captive 
nations is a sad commentary in the his- 
tory of nations. More than 100 million 
people in central, eastern, and southern 
Europe have been swallowed up in the 
jaws of communism. The independent 
nations of the Baltic—Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania—in the early forties were 
taken behind the Iron Curtain. Despite 
the loss of freedom, the Soviets have been 
unsuccessful in their efforts to delete and 
destroy the culture and love of freedom 
inherent in the hearts of these Baltic 
peoples. 

We should be continuously reminded 
of the great sacrifices these people in the 
captive nations have had to endure and 
to pledge a rededication to those ideals of 
freedom upon which this country was 
founded. Together with other free coun- 
tries we must seek to guarantee that such 
violations must not happen again. 

To those who need to establish their 
faith in our Nation today and where we 
stand for peace and justice, may well 
remember the fate of the captive nations. 
Therefore, let us share with the people 
behind the Iron Curtain their aspira- 
tions for the recovery of their freedom 
and independence. 


TRIBUTE TO CLARENCE MITCHELL 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1969 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, rarely 
have I approached a tribute to a fellow 
American with more pleasure and per- 
sonal gratification than I do today in 
expressing congratulations to my good 
friend, Clarence Mitchell, on receiving 
the coveted Spingarn Medal Award from 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 

This fine gentleman’s continued faith 
in his country and the democratic proc- 
ess has engendered the respect of most 
Americans. In the many years that I 
have had the privilege of knowing Clar- 
ence Mitchell, I have developed a degree 
of admiration for him that will never 
subside. Now that he has achieved the 
highest honor that the NAACP may be- 
stow, I can only but ask myself how this 
man can be further rewarded for addi- 
tional contributions. But I am sure 
that he will be, and they will be deserv- 
ing. 

Clarence Mitchell has been a member 
of the NAACP for 23 years and the di- 
rector of the Washington office for the 
past 19 years. His selfless dedication to 
the end of racial injustice in this coun- 
try has evidenced itself in the landmark 
legislation he helped to enact: the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, the Voters Rights Act 
of 1965, the fair housing legislation, and 
others. We are all indebted to Clarence 
Mitchell for the service he has rendered 
to this country in bringing about crucial 
gains in the field of civil rights and for 
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his untiring efforts to work patiently and 
effectively under the democratic process 
to bring to bear upon every American 
the full meaning of the Constitution’s 
Bill of Rights. 

In his many years of service he has 
been one of the leading activists to make 
Government more responsive to the 
needs of the black, poor, and oppressed 
citizens. His record of success is truly 
remarkable, but then he is a remarkable 
man. 


PUBLIC CLAMOR IS GROWING FOR 
ACTION ON POLLUTION 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr, HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend for my colleagues pe- 
rusal and consideration, an article from 
the Asbury Park Sunday Press, of July 
6, 1969. One of the most critical prob- 
lems facing our Nation today is the wast- 
ing away of our water supply through 
pollution. The correction of that problem 
is the point of this article. 

This article, written by Miss Jacqueline 
Alban, I believe points up the very vital 
nature of legislation to assist our States 
in combating this problem—and points 
a finger at the conscience of the Con- 
gress, which has been, to say the least, 
lax in its efforts to assist the States and 
communities which are desperately try- 
ing to fight the effects of decades of pol- 
lution and waste on today’s society. 

I think it is not only necessary, it is 
imperative, that we of the 91st Congress 
recognize this problem in its true per- 
spective. It is imperative that we ap- 
propriate sufficient funds to really be of 
assistance to the people of this country, 
by helping them keep our water supply 
clean and usable—for drinking, cooking, 
and recreation. 

I include Miss Alban’s article in the 
ReEcorD at this point: 

PUBLIC CLAMOR Is GROWING FOR ACTION ON 
POLLUTION 
(By Jacqueline Alban) 

People are swimming in their own wastes. 
Septic tanks are overflowing into streams, 
rivers and bays. Last summer’s Red Tide 
looms as a recurring threat. Globs of sticky, 
black tar pockmar beaches, bodies, surf 
boards, and bathing suits. And hardly a day 
passes that some form of garbage, litter, dun- 
nage or building rubble (even red bricks) 
does not wash ashore on the rise and fall of 
the daily tides. 

This is how things are at the Jersey Shore— 
just as they were this time last year—a mi- 
crocosm of the pollution ills plaguing nearly 
every major waterway in the country to- 
day. And unless the public clamor gaining 
momentum throughout the land is heard and 
heeded in Washington, clean water will be no 
closer to reality than it was two decades ago 


when the first warnings were sounded by 
conservationists. 

Today, an aroused, educated, enraged pub- 
lic is unleasing a barrage of criticism. The 
major targets of the attack are the Nixon 
administration and Congress, who are being 
accused of a credibility gap on the vital issue 
of water pollution control. 
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The most recent broadside was hurled by 
the powerful National Wildlife Federation in 
a recent issue of “Conservation News.” The 
conservation organization cited the program 
of federal grants to municipalities for new 
waste treatment plant construction as the 
place where “the credibility gap began and 
is widening.” 

When the water pollution control program 
was started by Congress in 1956, with modest 
appropriations, it was so successful in stim- 
ulating urgently needed sewage treatment 
facilities that appropriations were increased 
in 1961, 1965, and again in 1966, the news- 
letter points out. Evidence of the success is 
the fact that as of March, 1969, the program 
had aided construction of 9,151 waste treat- 
ment projects costing about $5.7 billion, with 
the federal investment of only $1.3 billion, 
The projects upgraded some 74,000 miles of 
water serving an estimated 73.8 million 
people. 

In 1966, when the Congress increased its 
authorizations for additional appropriations, 
it was generally accepted that the move rep- 
resented a federal obligation to those cities 
and states that had adopted strict water 
quality standards and laws to enforce them 
as a means of forcing municipalities and 
industries to clean up their own sources of 
pollution. 

The federation notes that the alleged obli- 
gation was seen as the keystone for over-all 
water pollution control. And acting in good 
faith a number of states launched excessive 
bond issues on the assurance of federal 
matching funds. New Jersey has joined the 
roster by placing a $242 million water pol- 
lution bond issue on the November ballot. 

“But here is where the credibility gap 
comes in,” the federation report asserts. “Al- 
though Congress authorized appropriations 
of $450 million for fiscal 1968; $700 million 
for fiscal 1969; $1 billion for 1970; and $1.2 
billion for 1971, in actuality it has reneged 
on its commitment by appropriating only 
$203 million; $214 mililon; and the Nixon 
administration has joined its predecessor in 
asking only $214 million in 1970, despite a 
$600 million recommendation by U.S, Interior 
Secretary Walter J. Hickel.” The Congress, in 
1971, must decide whether to extend or 
abandon the program. 

“Now is the time for Congress to either 
quit talking about cleaning up the nation’s 
waters and admit that open sewers will be 
maintained throughout the land, or grant 
the amount of money that has been au- 
thorized,” the conservation group declares. 

Shore residents have made their senti- 
ments for a $1 billion 1970 water pollution 
appropriation known in letters to members 
of the House and Senate Appropriations 
committees. And early last month, a coali- 
tion of leading national conservation orga- 
nizations, labor leaders, city, state, and 
county officials from all parts of the country, 
scientists, professional societies, and con- 
sumer groups launched a crusade for clean 
water in Washington, D.C. 

At a two-day conference held last month in 
New York by the Department of Interior and 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration to discuss pollution in the 
metropolitan area, a number of officials 
representing New York and the Garden State 
charged that while the federal government is 
prodding state and local authorities to clean 
up their polluted waters, it is failing to pro- 
vide funds promised for the job. Further, fed- 
eral authorities were accused of allowing pol- 
lution from federal sources and military in- 
stallations to continue unchecked. 

Carl L. Klein, assistant secretary of the 
interior in charge of water quality standards, 
who presided at the conference, declined to 
comment on the charges. And when asked 
whether the $214 million requested by Presi- 
dent Nixon is enough to do the job required 
to clean up the nation’s dirty waters, said, 
“no comment.” 
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“We can’t do everything,” he added, when 
pressed, “Not when the government is facing 
a period of inflation.” 

But the Wildlife Federation says there are 
projects of lesser merit “sticking out all over 
the landscape,” that could be scrapped in 
favor of cleaning up the nation’s waterways 
and insuring future public drinking supplies. 

Cited as examples were some navigational 
projects such as bringing ocean-going vessels 
to Catoosa, Okla., paring some funds from 
the outer space program to improve living 
conditions for millions of people on this 
planet, and construction of new jetports and 
additional super highways. 

Earlier this year, the wildlife federation 
commissioned a Gallup survey which revealed 
that three-fourths of the people in this coun- 
try are concerned about contamination of the 
environment and are ready to pay to do 
something about it. 

Commenting on the results of the poll, the 
federation says: “It is difficult to fathom why 
Officials in the legislative and executive 
branches of government do not recognize this 
demand on the part of the people. The Amer- 
ican public should make its views known to 
elected officials and others who are in policy 
making positions.” 


J. FRANK COAKLEY RETIRES 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. J. Frank Coakley has re- 
tired as district attorney of Alameda 
County, Calif., a position which he oc- 
cupied with honor for some 22 years. 

Frank Coakley first entered the office 
of the district attorney when the former 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, Earl 
Warren, was district attorney and there 
was always a very warm relationship 
between the two. 

It has been my privilege to know Frank 
Coakley for many years and I appreciate 
the great job that he has done in our 
county. 

I include as part of these remarks a 
guest editorial which appeared in the 
San Leandro, Calif. Morning News on 
June 27, 1969: 


J. F. COAKLEY, DISTRICT ATTORNEY 
(By Richard J. Moore) 


On the occasion of the retirement of a 
giant among men, such as District Attorney 
J. Frank Coakley, it is most difficult to write 
anything in praise of him because anything 
that might be said is an understatement, 

I worked under Frank Coakley for many 
years and know him—well the man, his 
dedication and his ability. I know him to be 
a very warm, gracious and understanding 
person who never stinted in the time he gave 
his staff when they needed help or advice on 
any problem—ofiice or otherwise. Many times 
Frank Coakley took the rap publicly for the 
errors or omissions of others. He could have 
taken the easy way out and could truthfully 
have declined any knowledge of the incident 
for which he was being blasted, but if it was 
his responsibility, he accepted it and never 
shifted the blame to others. 

During his 46 years of public service, Frank 
Coakley was tirelessly devoted to his work 
and the public he served, and I know of no 
other individual who is more dedicated than 
he. The County of Alameda and its citizens 
have been particularly blessed in this, because 
the work of the District Attorney is an essen- 
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tial public service, a basic and necessary func- 
tion in the structure of the government, Dur- 
ing his time in office as Chief Trial Assistant 
in charge of criminal work, Chief Assistant 
and District Attorney, many thousands of 
cases were in his trust which touched the lives 
in one way or another, of countless numbers 
of persons. He constantly sought a better so- 
ciety, a better government and a better 
quality of justice, and received a great deal of 
personal satisfaction in establishing new 
frontiers in these fields. He met the chal- 
lenges over the years like a champion. 

His leadership has brought to him, and 
his office, both recognition and honor, In 
1965, he was the recipient of the National 
District Attorneys Association award as “Out- 
standing United States Prosecutor.” For 22 
years, when he occupied the position of Dis- 
trict Attorney, he was the chairman of the 
Law and Legislative Committees of the Dis- 
trict Attorneys Association and the California 
Peace Officers Association of this State. 

It is impossible to indicate all that he has 
done for his community, his country and 
his profession, and it staggers the imagina- 
tion to believe that one man could have done 
so much in one lifetime for so many persons. 

His ability to train and inspire young 
lawyers to achieve the highest levels of per- 
formance in the practice of law has con- 
tributed in a substantial way to the excel- 
lence of the Alameda County Bar, the judi- 
ciary and public office in general. The alumni 
of his office have continued on to many high 
positions in public service—innumerable 
municipal and superior court judges, five 
secretaries of Governors of the State, three 
U.S. attorneys, several District Attorneys in 
other counties, Federal judges and Com- 
missioners. 

Alameda County, under his jurisdiction, 
has always been a “clean” county, due to his 
unyielding and uncompromising integrity. 
As a public prosecutor, he was always fair 
and honest, and anyone asking him to “look 
the other way” in any instance, might just 
as well have asked the Pacific Ocean to 
dry up! 

He would never brook any attempt to 
thwart the prosecution of the guilty and he 
would never allow any purely personal con- 
sideration to sway his conviction of fair and 
equitable treatment to all. 

For many years, the civil work of the 
County, its schools and special districts, the 
work which I now do, was his responsibility. 
Here, too, he maintained similar high levels 
of performance and was always alert to the 
innovation of progressive techniques of gov- 
ernment. My fellow alumni of the office and 
I have been deeply privileged and highly 
honored by our years of association with 
District Attorney J. Frank Coakley. They 
“threw away the mold” when they made this 
man. We shall not see his like again. 


SMUT PEDDLERS—PART V 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, dealing 
with the problem of pornography is al- 
ways difficult because of the varying legal 
interpretations. 

But there is one area where we must 
move forward. We must make the legis- 
lative effort to keep smut and obscene 
materials from reaching our young peo- 
ple through the mails. 

I have introduced legislation to pro- 
hibit the mailing of such material to a 
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household in which a minor resides. My 
bill would prohibit not only a mailing to 
the minor as an individual, but also to 
anyone in the household in which a 
minor resides. 

My bill is very specific on what is con- 
sidered to be obscene, spelling out exactly 
what material is to be banned. The ban 
applies to solicitation, sale, delivery or 
distribution of such material to a minor 
through the mails. 

Present law permits a householder 
to request through his postmaster that 
his name be removed from a mailing list 
after he has received an objectionable 
mailing. This is one way and the best we 
have so far, but it comes after the fact— 
the first mailing; what we want to pro- 
hibit is that first mailing into a home 
where a minor resides. 

Several months ago, a distinguished 
American author, who is constitutionally 
opposed to censorship, had some strong 
words to say about distribution of smut 
to minors. Following is the article from 
the December 1968 issue of Reader’s Di- 
gest: 

THe Weapons WE Neep To FIGHT 
PORNOGRAPHY 
(By James A. Michener) 

Recently a friend of mine found his 13- 
year-old son secretly reading a sex book. The 
father assumed that it was the typical erotic 
nonsense that teen-agers have surreptitiously 
read for the last 200 years with awe, and 
usually with no bad aftermath, 

But he was wrong. When he inspected the 
book he found to his horror that it was not 
primarily a sex yarn. It was a savage blend 
of sadism, masochism and violence made at- 
tractive and exciting by an intermixture of 
sex. Even the sex was perverted and hide- 
ously brutal. 

Let’s be specific. This is a problem that 
many American families are facing right now 
and we all need some kind of guidance. 

The book was sadistic in that the men 
tortured the women. It was masochistic in 
that the men asked the women to beat them 
with whips. It was violent in that the men 
killed one of the women. And it was per- 
verted in that normal sexual relations be- 
tween men and women were never referred 
to, whereas various abnormal practices were 
paraded as natural. 

In disgust, and in defense of his children, 
my friend began to ask why the sale of such 
books was permitted in his city. He dis- 
covered that last April the Supreme Court 
upheld a state statute banning the dissem- 
ination of indecent material to juveniles. 
But he also found, to his astonishment, that 
recent Supreme Court decisions have made 
it difficult, if not impossible, for local com- 
munities or states to know what standards 
to apply in obscenity cases, especially in deal- 
ing with books. 

“In any case, such material will continue 
to get into the hands of teen-agers as long 
as it is printed,” my friend complained to 
me. And he asked me what I thought ought 
to be done. Here is what I think. 


ESTABLISHING THE GUIDELINES 


I am enthusiastically in favor of sex. It is 
one of the finest of all human experiences, 
the somewhat mystical means whereby our 
race perpetuates itself. And it is also the 
source of enormous human pleasure. I have 
found sex to be ennobling, hilarious, tender, 
ribald and creative, and I would never agree 
to anything which diminished its free 
exercise. 

As a writer I am professionally interested 
in sex, since it provides the artist with a large 
portion of his best material. In my novels 
dealing with the great conflicts that engulf 
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men and women in love, I have written about 
some fairly robust situations and have never 
held back from using four-letter words to 
describe the actions of my characters when 
such words were germane to the situation. 
The older I grow, the more impressed I am 
with the marvelous force of sex in art, from 
Shakespeare’s stunning tragedy of Romeo 
and Juliet through Verdi's Aida and on to 
the powerful novels and plays being offered 
today. I would deplore any act of my society 
which deprived artists of this greatest of sub- 
ject matters. I am constitutionally opposed 
to censorship. 

Nevertheless, today’s traffic among our 
teen-agers in books of perverted sex and vio- 
lence should be stopped. If present laws are 
unable to handle this problem, new ones 
should be passed. And if present constitu- 
tional or judicial interpretations make more 
difficult the enforcement of such laws, then 
changes must be made in either the Con- 
stitution or the judicial interpretation, or 
both. 

If you ask, “Are you then recommending 
censorship?” I will have to reply, “Yes.” But 
I want to make one point very clear. 

I am against this flood of sex-sadism for 
one specific reason, a reason so solid that I 
cannot imagine opposition to it. 

It is wrong, and terribly dangerous, to put 
into the hands of young people—who are in 
the process of establishing the guidelines for 
their sexual behavior—books and pictures 
which would pervert or prevent the develop- 
ment of satisfactory habits. I do not want 
young boys seduced into homosexual rela- 
tions before they have even had a chance to 
discover for themselves how satisfactory 
heterosexual relations can be. I do not want 
girls to be taught that whips and chains are 
normal concomitants of sex before they find 
out for themselves that they are not. 

I realize, of course, that chances are small 
that permanent damage will result from just 
a passing exposure to pornography. That’s 
not my point, My point is that such material 
has absolutely no place in the lives of chil- 
dren. 

UNFETTERED SQUALOR 

Children under certain ages cannot buy 
cigarettes or whiskey. They are forbidden to 
drive cars, can’t have guns, contract bills or 
get married. Yet in this most difficult of areas, 
our nation has failed to set clear and enforce- 
able standards to prevent the sale of sexually 
destructive material to minors. 

Take three startling cases. 

In Fresno, Calif., Sanford E. Aday con- 
ducted a flourishing business publishing 
lurid paperback books; in one five-month 
period, he distributed 826,840 volumes, One 
well-known book was Sex Life of a Cop, in 
which two policemen in a prowl car engage 
in sadism and in a series of rapid and bizarre 
conquests featuring virgins, prostitutes, the 
wife of the mayor, a policewoman and 
waitresses, not to mention each other’s wives. 
How Sez Life of a Cop could circulate under 
the protection of the First Amendment, 
which guarantees freedom of the press, is 
impossible for an average citizen to explain, 
but the book is still available in hot-item 
newsstands across the country. 

In New York City’s Times Square, Sidney 
Friedman ran a bookstore featuring “bond- 
age” books and magazines, Two of the books’ 
titles will indicate their emphasis on flagel- 
lation and other sexual deviations: Bondage 
Boarding School and Travelling Saleslady 
Gets Spanked, I cannot see how the average 
reader could find any literary merit whatever 
in them, nor how young children could fail 
to get from them a perverted attitude toward 
sex. 

In Los Angeles, Calif., Harry Schackman 
and associates operated a nudie film arcade 
in which they exhibited 16-millimeter films 
which are known by curious titles such as 
O-7 O-12 and D-15. O-12 showed a buxom 
model, almost fully exposed above the waist 
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and wearing transparent panties, through 
which the viewer could see her complete 
anatomy, which she twitched and twisted 
through a series of provocative poses. The 
camera kept returning to the model's pelvic 
area, and wandered to her face so that the 
viewer could see her lips move as she clear- 
ly spoke inviting vulgarisms. 

Many even worse books and films are be- 
ing distributed freely in our nation today. 
Has there been no public attempt to halt 
this wretched flow? 


SUPREME COURT VS, THE LOWER COURTS 


As a matter of fact, society has made a 
rather strong effort to stamp out the worst 
of this material. Citizen's committees, watch- 
ful district attorneys, police forces and ordi- 
nary mothers and fathers have vigorously 
advocated enforcement of obscenity laws or 
have brought suit in local, state and federal 
courts. And they have won some striking 
successes, 

Let's follow the three cases described pre- 
viously. 

Aday and his associate were brought to 
trial in Grand Rapids, Mich., where a federal 
jury found Ser Life of a Cop to be unre- 
deemed pornography. When this verdict was 
appealed by the publisher and his associate, 
the Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, confirmed 
the judgment. 

In the case of the Times Square “bondage” 
books and magazines, a three-judge lower 
court ruled the books to be hard-core pornog- 
raphy. Then a three-judge intermediate 
court approved the findings. 

And a Los Angeles jury found Schackman’s 
nudie films to be obscene, a judgment which 
the Appellate Department of the Los Angeles 
Superior Court affirmed. A federal district 
judge held the films to be obscene. 

Similar cases were being similarly decided 
in other states, and it looked as if at last our 
country had found a proper balance between 
permitting true freedom of the press, even 
on sexual material, and protecting itself 
against hard-core pornography wedded to 
violence. 

Then something went wrong! Something 
went badly wrong, and America found that 
Sez Life of a Cop and a flood of things in- 
finitely worse were again free to circulate 
openly. 

In the October 1966 term, appeals were 
considered by the Supreme Court against 
convictions in the three cases we have been 
talking about, plus 23 others. The nine Jus- 
tices conducted extended private debates 
among themselves, trying to decide what por- 
nography was. In May and June 1967 the 
Supreme Court handed down a series of star- 
tling decisions on the 26 cases. Schackman’s 
nudie films, Friedman’s “bondage” books and 
magazines and Ser Life of a Cop, among 
others, must be allowed to circulate freely. 

With these decisions the Supreme Court 
destroyed the attempts of 13 separate states 
to control the dissemination of salacious ma- 
terial, and reversed eight juries which had 
held that insofar as their communities were 
concerned, the books and films in question 
were Offensive to public taste. 


A LANDMARK DECISION 


Observe that the Court did not pass on the 
legal correctness of the cases, but rather upon 
the question of whether a book like Sez Life 
of a Cop is protected by the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, that is, was it in- 
deed pornography. By this switch the nine 
Justices passed over from being conservators 
of legal tradition to being censors of individ- 
ual books and films, This is a most unfortu- 
nate conversion, and if the Justices persist, 
they will outrage their society, waste their 
time and tarnish their effectiveness as judges 
of legal matters. 

How did our Supreme Court stumble into 
this mess? 

When I was a boy, American communities 
made damned fools of themselves by censor- 
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ing everything. Boston banned perfectly 
good books. Police sergeants in small cities 
decided what movies could be screened. 
Postal inspectors decided on their own as to 
what printed matter one could receive 
through the mails. 

Then famous trials were held on acknowl- 
edged works of art like D. H. Lawrence's 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover and James Joyce's 
Ulysses, and the courts, striking down nar- 
row mindedness, decided that such books 
ought to be allowed to circulate. 

So things progressed in what I would con- 
sider normal patterns through June 1957, 
when the Court handed down its extremely 
wise decision in the Roth Case: “Implicit in 
the history of the First Amendment is the 
rejection of obscenity as utterly without re- 
deeming social importance. We hold that ob- 
scenity is not within the area of constitu- 
tionally protected speech or press.” The test 
was to be “whether to the average person, 
applying contemporary community stand- 
ards, the dominant theme of the material 
taken as a whole appeals to prurient in- 
terest.” 

Thus, if anyone wanted to censor my 
novels, or anyone else’s, he must judge “the 
dominant theme of the material taken as a 
whole.” He could not pick out a sentence here 
and a sentence there to prove that I had used 
a couple of dirty words. I thought this a 
sterling decision and one that I could live 
under. 

What went wrong? 


FROM JURISTS TO CENSORS 


In subsequent cases the Supreme Court 
began to entrap itself by handing down 
judgments on individual works, Justice Hugo 
Black had warned against this very pitfall: 
“My belief is that this Court is about the 
most inappropriate supreme board of censors 
that could be found. So far as I know, judges 
possess no special expertise providing excep- 
tional competency to set standards and to 
supervise the private morals of the nation. 
In addition, the Justices of this Court seem 
especially unsuited to make the kind of value 
judgments ... as to what movies are good 
or bad for local communities.” 

The trouble with recent decisions is that 
any sane man can look at the filth thus pro- 
tected and say, “No matter what anyone says, 
this stuff has got to be pornographic, and I 
don't want my kids reading it.” When an 
average citizen finds a governmental deci- 
sion ridiculous on the face of it, government 
is in trouble. 

I believe that a three-point program will 
provide the way out of this mess. 

(1) The Supreme Court should refuse to 
review individual works to determine wheth- 
er or not they are pornographic. 

(2) Congress should pass a law empower- 
ing the highest courts of the 50 states, or sub- 
sidiary courts nominated by the states, to 
serve as courts of last appeal as to whether 
a work is pornographic. The U.S. Supreme 
Court would continue, of course, to review 
the legal proceedings of such courts to en- 
sure protection under the law, but it would 
no longer be allowed to go behind the lower 
court's findings of fact. 

(3) Each state would thus return to the 
principle enumerated in Roth of “applying 
contemporary community standards” in 
judging pornography. Trials would be by a 
jury of citizens, who would be presumed to 
know what the standards of their commu- 
nity were. If they ran hogwild and turned in 
arbitrary or illegal verdicts, a higher state 
court would redress the balance. 

Judge Samuel Hofstadter, of New York's 
Supreme Court, has spoken wisely on the 
problem: “Essentially the problem of ob- 
scenity is one of municipal order, It is not 
intrinsically a constitutional question. 
Hence it cannot be decided properly at the 
summit but must be disposed of at the 
base.” 

One final word. Although most recent Su- 
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preme Court decisions have made it easier 
for smut peddlers to hawk their wares, local 
communities must not give up in this field. 
An arrest based on a proper warrant, a trial 
which observes the fine points of law, a dis- 
trict attorney well prepared to present his 
case, a fair judge and an intelligent jury can 
combine to convict such people. Says Arlen 
Specter, the hardworking district attorney 
in Philadelphia, “I intend to keep fighting 
these cases. While adults may decide for 
themselves what to read, the Supreme Court 
says that juveniles require protection during 
their tender years. We have followed up on 
that new ruling by bringing prosecutions.” 

We must remember what we are fighting 
against. Not sexy or bawdy stories, But works 
in which perversion, sadism and brutality are 
paraded. The other day, to check on what is 
now being peddled publicly, I picked up a 
Magazine which showed two nude young 
men committing multiple perversions upon 
each other. The picture revolted me, but so 
far as I know it didn’t harm me, But to a 
12-year-old boy trying to find out what sex 
is all about, it might be tragically harmful. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, nearly 2 
weeks ago we celebrated Independence 
Day, our national holiday, which com- 
memorates the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the birth of our democracy. 
With nearly two centuries of this free- 
dom behind us, it is often very easy for 
us to fail to realize that much of the 
world still does not possess the rights of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Keeping this in mind, I wish to note 
that this week is Captive Nations Week— 
a week set aside during the administra- 
tion of late President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower to reaffirm U.S. efforts to return 
national independence and restore in- 
dividual liberties to those nations forced 
to live under Soviet domination. In ef- 
fect, the week of July 13-19 represents a 
goal in which each and every one of us 
has a vested interest. It signifies our 
mission to convince the Communist 
leaders that we will not settle for less 
than full and final freedom for Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslavakia, Estonia, Hun- 
gary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ruma- 
nia, the Ukraine, and other nations left 
wounded and debilitated by the mark 
of Communist aggression. 

The urgency of this matter certainly 
cannot be overlooked. Surely the 
memories of the pillage and blatant 
domination of Czechoslovakia in recent 
months, is ample proof that no nation 
under domination can ever hope to con- 
trol its own destiny. 

I feel it is important to realize that 
the Soviet Union is in reality a multi- 
national state. The Russian population 
of the Soviet Union constitutes less than 
50 percent, with the rest being those 
countries which it has absorbed. 

All of the captive peoples of the So- 
viet Union are denied self-determina- 
tion. Each citizen, subsequently, is total- 
ly deprived of the natural rights to 
which our Nation has always been so 
dedicated. 

I would like to point out however, that 
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concern for the future of the captive 
nations is not held by us alone. Virtually 
every nation where citizens have been 
blessed with concepts of liberty and free- 
dom of being has come to embrace and 
honor this week. It is heartening to know 
that observance of Captive Nation’s 
Week literally spans the globe. In 17 na- 
tions from Korea to Australia, India to 
Turkey, and West Germany to Argen- 
tina, the week is recognized. This I feel 
is a positive sign that free people across 
the globe have dedicated themselves to 
restoring the precious gift of freedom to 
their brothers who can only dream of 
liberty instead of experiencing it. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to emphasize the importance of honoring 
this week, but I do not feel that recog- 
nition of these 7 days should be an 
end in itself. Instead, I strongly feel that 
it should also spur on our efforts to sup- 
port the cause of liberty for all men, 

If we recognize the need for dialog, the 
need for constructive action and con- 
tinuation of our peace efforts, I believe 
we can look forward to the time when we 
no longer need to celebrate Captive Na- 
tion’s Week. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I would 
like to extend my remarks and include 
an editorial from the ACEN News which 
concerns this week: 

THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 

In an age that prides itself on sophistry, 
a clarion call for freedom may often be muted 
by a barrage of pat phrases and self-serving 
slogans. The art of semantics has seemingly 
gained ascendency over man’s natural need 
to communicate simply and forthrightly, his 
ideas and aspirations to his fellow men. 

With the advent of communism, the mean- 
ing of the words “freedom,” “democracy,” 
“peace” and “justice” has been distorted in 
true Orwellian tradition. “Freedom” has be- 
come slavery or captivity; “democracy” is a 
label for dictatorship of a self-perpetuating 
elite; “peace” is a term to rationalize inter- 
vention and aggression; and “justice” has 
served as a handmaiden of oppressive regimes 
against the voices of change and humanist 
protest. 

Men today face an awesome dilemma. The 
price of freedom has gone up. It no longer 
suffices to advocate, no matter how articu- 
lately, our inherent right to liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. The right itself may 
not be challenged, but we are getting in- 
creasingly involved in heated debates on 
what liberty is and what constitutes a legit- 
imate pursuit of happiness. A person calling 
for freedom for others must therefore first 
define, to the satisfaction of his audience, the 
type of freedom he has in mind. Under these 
circumstances, he starts from being on the 
defensive, since he is basically required to 
prove his own good faith rather than the 
intrinsic merit of his cause. 

There is little wonder that many a free- 
dom fighter often grows weary and dis- 
couraged. He points out, with understand- 
able bitterness, that even after five decades 
of subterfuge and broken promises the Com- 
munists are still listened to, and their pro- 
posals are given due consideration, He under- 
stands this; it is a fact of life that the op- 
posing sides must maintain at least a modi- 
cum of communication in a world rent by 
tensions and violence. But why should he not 
be accorded equal attention? After all, he 
has been neither devious nor unreliable; he 
has been steadfast in his action and beliefs; 
he has only advocated what all men proclaim 
to be their inalienable right—freedom and 
personal dignity. Does this simplistic ap- 
proach make him an anachronism in a world 
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apparently more interested in phraseology 
than substance? 

Hardly. Once one scrapes off some of the 
world’s current patina, one finds that a great 
majority of people still care for and support 
the values that have motivated and shaped 
man’s history. 

Ten years ago, the late President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower proclaimed the first Captive 
Nations Week. This year, July 13-19, Amer- 
icans and East-Central Europeans will again 
be asked to observe the Week and thus 
demonstrate their solidarity with their cap- 
tive brethren. The price that those who ac- 
tively support freedom must occasionally 
pay may be higher today than in 1959. But 
men know they can be truly free only if 
freedom—this most precious of commodi- 
ties—rings as loud and clear in all parts 
of the world as it may in their own village 
or town. 


INFLATION AND HOMEOWNERSHIP 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1969 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, inflation, 
produced by unjustifiable governmental 
misuse of tax dollars and unbridled 
spending by tax-free foundations, has all 
but precluded homeownership for the 
middle-income families. 

As interest rates soar, construction in 
the private sector correspondingly di- 
minishes. Yet, public housing funding 
with interest-free tax dollars increases. 

Will not the elimination of private 
homeownership and corresponding mar- 
ket loss to real estate result in the 
elimination of all “speculation in parcels 
of land?” 

I include two newsclippings: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 11, 1969] 


Home INDUSTRY Is THREATENED 


The nation’s troubled housing industry 
will be crippled drastically if the prime lend- 
ing rate is raised again, according to Sanford 
R. Goodkin, a leading real estate research 
consultant. 

Housing starts will plunge to an annual 
rate of about 800,000 in 1969, he predicted, if 
the prime rate charged by banks is increased 
from its current 844 percent level. 

Goodkin’s observation came in the wake of 
recent comments in banking circles that still 
another rise in the historically high prime 
rate—possibly to as much as 10 percent— 
may be necessary to curb inflation. 

“It is clear that if the prime rate hits 10 
percent, followed shortly by new hikes in 
FHA and VA rates, then an 800,000 starts rate 
is sure to follow,” said Goodkin, “What 
started out to be a good year in terms of 
housing starts has already turned into a 
reprise of 1966." 

He noted that in 1966 a disastrous credit 
crunch saw a severe drying up of mortgage 
credit and a reduction of housing starts to 
1.2 million from 1.6 million in the preceding 
year. 

The prime rate now has gone through four 
recent increases, culminating with the June 
9 jump to a record 8% percent. Housing 
starts have correspondingly declined in every 
month in 1969 and are sure to fall more 
steeply following the most recent rate in- 
crease. Prior to the last increase, they already 
had declined by 17 percent from January. 

Barring another rise in the prime rate, 
housing starts could still come close to the 
1968 rate of 1.55 million, said Goodkin. This 
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is down from earlier, rosier predictions of a 3 
percent increase over the 1968 production. 

But with inflation still unabated, he said, 
some bankers have indicated that another 
prime rate rise is in the offing. Goodkin pre- 
dicted that if this happens, it probably will 
be done before September. 

“The Nixon Administration will be reluc- 
tant to go into the 1970 elections with an 
unsettled and soft economy,” he said. “So it 
is going to push hard on its anti-inflation 
fight through this September, then let up in 
an effort to demonstrate economic recovery 
by the fall of 1970.” 

September is a cut-off period to give the 
economy enough lead time to recover by 1970, 
he said, because economic patterns indicate 
that monetary policies don’t have their max- 
imum impact until some eight months after 
they are implemented. 

In the 1966 credit crunch, for example, in- 
dustrial production didn’t hit bottom until 
May 1967, eight months after the greatest 


c. 

Goodkin said tougher times are ahead for 
housing, even with the current prime rate 
prevailing. But another prime rate hike, if 
put into effect, would have to be withdrawn 
before September is over in order for the 
economy to be in decent condition for the 
1970 elections. 

“It seems to us that high interest rates 
turn off only those who are too poor to buy 
at any interest rate—with the possible ex- 
ception of home buyers, who are more aware 
of interest rates than any other consumers,” 
said Goodkin. “It also seems that someone 
somewhere has decided that the prime lend- 
ing rate will have to rise to some magic mar- 
gin like 10 percent before all the sophisti- 
cates are turned off.” 

“But,” he said, “the fact is that inflation is 
being fed by thoughtless finger-pointing of 
unions to management, management to 
labor, private to public, consumer to anyone. 
The entire economy may be doomed to repeat 
some very unfortunate moments in its his- 
tory because we insist on ignoring history.” 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 12, 
1969] 


INFLATION AFFECTING U.S. LAND VALUES 


Investor efforts to avoid inflation will in- 
tensify buyer interest in land. However, nega- 
tive influences—trising taxes, mortgage rates 
and credit availability—will counterbalance 
this pressure to a degree, George A. Simon, 
Miami, said. 

President of the National Institute of Farm 
and Land Brokers, he reported on the annual 
spring mortgage market survey of the de- 
partment of research of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards. 

Inflation of land values and negative fac- 
tors vary widely. 

“Their influence will differ as between cor- 
porations and individuals, depending on 
attitude toward the pace of price advance in 
relation to the buyer’s schedule for use or 
development and the rate of growth in the 
economic area,” Simon added. 

Sites appropriate for immediate or near 
future development in and around urban 
centers will continue to increase in value 
due to the expansion of the economy. 

Remote areas are also sharing in the ex- 
panding demand and rising prices, reflecting 
the growing interest in recreational proper- 
ties for both large-scale development and 
individual ownership, he said. 

“Despite the volume of acreage being added 
to the accessible inventory through the vast 
network of highways and throughways, de- 
mand for land for non-agricultural use is 
out-pacing supply in most areas,” Simon 
observed. 

Currently, residential subdivision land is 
enjoying a greater demand than during 1968 
in over half of the communities surveyed. 
It is relatively unchanged in close to a third, 
and down in 16 percent. 

“In recent years,” Simon continued, “the 
shorter work week, longer vacation period, 
and the ability of the average consumer to 
finance leisure time activities has made rec- 
reation a major industry, with the result that 
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potential land buyers are showing intense 
interest in sites for recreational use.” 
Specifically, the 110 Realtors taking part in 
the survey reported demand for this type of 
land to be greater in about half of the coun- 


Demand for land for speculative holding is 
above the level of last year in 42 per cent of 
the areas, lower in 16 per cent, and similar 
in the remainder, “reflecting the fact that 
land is a favored investment as a hedge 
against inflation, despite the fact that it is 
costly in terms of taxes and the loss of in- 
come that might be realized from an alterna- 
tive.” 

Continuing the investment land discus- 
sion, Simon said that demand for agricul- 
tural land for part-time occupancy exceeds, 
somewhat, last year’s level in contrast to de- 
mand for land for farm expansion, which, on 
the average, has declined. 

Part-time occupancy land demand parallels 
that of 1968 in 47 per cent of the country. 
Farm expansion property is in greater de- 
mand in only 22 per cent of the areas. 

“Whether destined for farm or non-farm 
use or as a long-range holding, transactions 
today are at prices generally above those of 
last year. For residential subdivisions, prices 
are higher in two-thirds of the nation, while 
they have dropped in only 6 per cent. Where 
prices have risen, the average increase is 14 
per cent, while for the few areas showing 
price decline, it averages 5 per cent,” Simon 
said. 

“Although prices for land acquired for 
speculative holding for future growth have 
risen in a majority of the areas, the rise is 
less prevalent than for properties destined for 
current use. While they are up in over half 
the country and down in 8 per cent, they are 
the same in 39 per cent.” 

Agricultural land, Simon concluded, 
whether for full or part-time use, has also 
increased in value over the past year, In 56 
per cent of the country, the prices for farms, 
plantations, and ranches are higher. They 
have dropped in only 12 per cent. 


